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PREFACE TO VOLUME IL 


of simple and obvious meaning; (such as camp-bo}\ camp-fire, camp-language), which are practically 
unlimited in jnumber, and of which several thousands arc recorded and illustrated by quotations, but 
without individual explanations, under the Main words. 

The 29,295 words are thus made up: 

Main. Words. Special combinations. Snbordinate words. Total. 

21, 29.5 3 j 4 ^* 4 i 639 29,295 

(including Cl I. 2,720 5^7 7^7 4 )°^ 4 ) 

Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are divided approximately into those 
.still current and fully native or naturalized, those now obsolete (marked "f), and those which are aheit or 
imperfectly naturalized (marked 1 |}. The distribution of the Main words is 

Current. Obsolete. Alien Total. 

15,832 4,515 928 21,295 

(including CH. 2,084 494 ^42 2,720) 

Thus, of the whole Main words included in C, % are obsolete, 4|% alien or not fully naturalized. 

If to these we add the words treated in Volume I, we have, for the contents of the first three letters 
of the alphabet, the following figures : 


Mam '\Vord‘5. 

Special combinations. 

Subordinate words. 

Total. 

A, B, and C 43.52 7 

7.753 

9,269 

60,549 

Of the Main words there are 

Current. 

Obsolete. 

Alien. 

Total. 

31.232 

10,497 

1.798 

43.527 


That is, for the whole three letters, 71I % are now current and fully naturalized, 24I % are obsolete, 4|% 
alien or imperfectly natuialized ; more than three-fourths of all the words included being thus in 
living use. 

The plan and general features of the Dictionary have been already set forth in the Preface and 
Introduction to Vol. 1 . It need only be said here that C has presented, in its extent and variety, an ample 
field for the application of the principles there laid down. As a letter, it is a typical one, containing words 
of all kinds and from all sources, and it has perhaps more than an average proportion of words of particular 
historical interest. It comprises Old English words of Teutonic and Scandinavian origin, such as the verbs 
Come, Cast, and Cali., which are the subjects of some of the longest articles yet contained in the 
Dictionary ; important words from Norman French, like Cattle, Council, Country, County, and 
Court ; numerous words from Latin, directly or through French, like those in CON- and COUNTER- already 
mentioned, or more circuitously like Cross, with its interesting history ; many words from Greek, directly 
or through Latin, as CATHEDRAL, Chlorine, Cholera, Clergy, or more circuitously, like the great word 
Church ; from Celtic, as Cairn, Crag ; from modern Romanic tongues, as Caste, Chagrin, Chamois, 
Coco, Cork, Crusade, Cupola ; from other European languages, as Chaco, Coach, Coss, Cravat, 
Czar ; from Hebrew (ultimately), as Cherub ; from Arabic, as Caravan, Coffee, Cotton ; from Persian, 
as Check, Chess ; from Turkish, as Chouse ,* from various East Indian and other Oriental tongues, 
as Calico, Camphor, Cassowary, Cash, Compound, Congou ; from languages of America and the West 
Indie.s, a.s Cacao. Canoe. Caoutchouc, Caucu.s. 

1 o enumerate here cv^en a tithe of the words of special interest would take too much space ; to such, 
users of the Dictionary will themselves naturally turn. But attention may be called to the number of words 
connected with the history of Christianity, and the Church, including Canon, Cathedral, Catholic, 
Chancel, Chapel, Chapter, Cherub, Choir, Clergy, Clerk, College, Congregation, Convent, 
CON\ ENTICLE, COVENANT, Crosier, Cross, and many others ; to those connected with civil and political 
history as CiiARTisT, Chiltern, City, Colony, Common, Company, Communism, Congress, Con- 
servative, Constitution, Coroner, Corporation, Council, Country, County, and Court ; to other 
words of curious history as CATACOMB, CHOLERA, Closh, Cockatrice, Cockney, Compurgation. 
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The Historical method followed has cleared the origin and history of hundreds of words fiom the errors 
in which conjectural etymology had involved them ; it has established the actual derivation of many, and 
has left the oiigin of others as unknown and, to all appearance, lost. It has established the recent origination 
of a considerable portion of our vocabulary, and shown to what an extent, especially in Cl- and Cr- words, 
onomatopoeia has continued to work ; and it has brought into prominence the remarkable extent to which, 
in oui composite language, the same monosyllabic combination of three or four letters is apt to constitute 
several words entirely unconnected in origin, as exemplified under CLOCK, COB, CocK, Cou, CoG, CoLL, 
Cop, Cope, Cot, Crock. In the case of these homographic groups, when the history of some of the 
individual words is also tinceitain, it is often exceedingly difficult to decide what are distinct ivords, and what 
are only senses of one and the same original word. In doubtful cases, I have usually leant to treating such as 
senses of one word, so as not unnecessarily to increase the number of homographs ; but, in each case, attention 
is called to the possibility that senses so combined may really be in their oiigin distinct ‘loords. See, for 
example, the senses treated under COB sb?-, Cop sb? 


A considerable portion of the materials for C {Ca — Cc^ Ci — Comm) was formerly subedited by Mr. H. 
H. Gibbs, and part of the remainder by the late Mr. Geo. White of Marychurch, Torquay, in accordance 
with the original proposals of the Philological Society. While the present volume has been in preparation, 
successive portions of the letter have been subedited under the Editor’s direction, with addition of all new 
materials, b}' a number of volunteer workers, viz., the Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., Oxford, Mr. E. C. Hulme, of 
i8 Philbeach Gardens, South Kensington, Mr. G. L. Apperson, of ii Park Road, Wimbledon, the late Mr. W. 
Noel Woods, B.A., of Elgin Road, Addiscombe, Surrey (assisted by Mrs. Woods, B.A.), the late Mr. JohnPeto, 
of Ravensvvoocl, Alleyne Park, S.E., Mr. A. Hailstone, of ao Woodland Road, Cheetham Hill, Manchester, 
Miss J. E. A. Brown, Further Barton, Cirencester, the Rev. W. B. Robertson Wilson, M.A., Dollar, and small 
portions by Mrs. G. Pope, the Avenue, Clifton, Miss Edith Thompson, Brokes Lodge, Reigate, and Mr. T. 
Henderson, M.A., Bedford. Of the amount of time devoted by these voluntary workers to the Dictionary, 
and their valued help in facilitating the final labours of the editorial staff in the Scriptorium, I speak with 
the highest appreciation and gratitude. Three of the number, I regret to record, have, during the progress of 
the volume, been removed by death: Mr. John Peto, at a good old age, and Mr. and Mrs. Woods in their 
early prime 

# 

In the ‘ proof’ stage continuous help has been given by Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, M.A., the Rev. J. B. 
Johnston, B.D., Falkirk, the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., F.S.A., Vice-Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
Durham, Dr, W. Sykes, F.S.A., Gosport, Monsieur F. J. Amours, of Glasgow, and above all by Mr. 
Fitzedward Hall, D.C.L., who has continued his daily collation and annotation of the proofs, and supplied, 
from the fruits of his life-long studies in English literature, thousands of quotations for the use of words 
at earlier or later dates than those already recorded, for rare words and senses, or interesting and curious 
idioms. Grateful acknowledgements are also due to Professor Eduard Sievers, now of Leipzig, and 
Monsieur Paul Meyer, Member of the Institute of France, for their continuous help with the etymology and 
history of difficult Teutonic and Romanic words respectively; as also to Professor F. Neumann of Heidelberg, 
Professor F. Kluge of Freiburg im Breisgau, Dr. W, H. Muller of Leyden, Dr. Axel Erdmann and Piofessor 
Noreen of Upsala, Professor Storm of Christiania, Professor O. Jespersen of Copenhagen, Sefior Don Rufino 
Cuervo, author of a Spanish Etymological Dictionary, Professor J. Rhys, Mr. W. R. Morfill, M.A., Professor 
Margoliouth, M.A., Mr. J. T. Platts, M.A., and Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, for very frequent help in tracing the 
etymology and history of words from French, German, Dutch, Norse, Celtic, Slavonic, Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Tamil, and other Oriental languages. 

From most of the scholars and specialists already named in Vol. I, help has also been received m the 
present volume ; to their names must be added those of Sir W. R. Anson, Bart., Waiden of All ® 

Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A., Mr. C. H. Firth, M.A., Prof. P. Gardner, M.A., Prof. Ray Lankester, ^.R. 

Dr. R. L. Poole, all of Oxford, Mr. A. J. Hipkin's (for names of Musical Instruments), and Mr. W. . 

Stevenson, of the Record Office, London. 


^ The ranks of our voluntary workers have meanwhile been filled up by Mr. James jj 

.nbedited G, .ad commencM work oa R, the R«. Ckinoa R. Morris D.D., Eato., Ecdatoa, Ctotare. wko h.. .aS«d.f«d p«t of I, .ml Mr. H. A. 

Nesbitt, of 7 Newburgh Road, Acton, wlio has done a portion of N. 
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The volume has been c^’pecially enriched by the asMstance of Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., and Professor 
\V. Maitland of Downing College, Cambridge, in words connected with legal antiquities, of Miss Edith 
Thompson in the investigation of words belonging to English History, of Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S., 
P'.L.S.. in the history of plant names and botanical terms, of Professor Alfred Newton of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, in ornithological terms, of Professor Albert W. Chester of Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y , in 
mineralogical terms, of Dr. \V, Sykes, F.S.A., of Gosport, in the history of medical and pathological words, 
of Mr. Alexander Beazeley, C.E., in the history of architectural terms, of the Rev. Piincipal Fairbaim in the 
history of several theological teims, of the late Dr. E. Hatch, and the Rev. F. E. Warren, M.A., in some 
ecclesiastical and liturgical words, and of Mr. R. B. Prosser, formeily of the Patent Office, in the history of 
recent technical terms connected with arts and manufactures. Acknowledgement has also to be made of 
the kindness of Professor J. M. Dixop, late of the Imperial University, T6ky6, Japan, now of the Washington 
University, St. Louis, IVIissouri, who presented to us the whole of the quotations collected for his valuable 
Diciionary of Idiomatic English Phrases, furnished with full references to the authors and works cited. 

In some earlier parts of the letter, e=,peciaHy in Cl~, Cl-, I had the advantage of the collaboration of 
Mr.^ Heniy Bradley, who has since edited the letter E, and is now occupied with F. The assistants in the 
Scriptorium who have co-operated with me in the production of the volume, and whose share in the work is 
recorded with warm appreciation, are Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. Walter Worrall, B.A., Mr. A. T. Maling, M.A., 
Mr. C. Balk, and (for part of the letter) Mr. A. Erlebach, B.A., Mr. G. Morrison, and Mr. F. J. Sweatman. 


THt bCRIMORILiM, OXFORD, 
Octebtr, 1893 . 


JAMES A. H, MURRAY. 



ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 


Cent Etymology The Romanic origin is establibhed : jiugo de Jos cienlos^ i.e. ‘ hundred-game * is the Spanish name of piquet. Cf. 
ClENTO. 

dead, deed, v. Etymology. Omit the eighth line, and substitute ‘ f. kldibt sb. ; see CLorH.’ 

Clever. "What is perhaps an example of this word, of dale 1470, and fiom Noifolk, wheie Sir T Biowne located it, occurs in the Patton 
Letters, No. 656 (il, 415), punted ‘ if it be soo that all thynge go olyver currant’ ; where ‘ clyver ’ is perhaps the reading of the (now lost) MS. , 
cf. the dialectal uses under B, 

Coincide, and its derivatives,, aie treated in a scholaily monograph by H. E. Shephferd, in the Amei uatt Journal of Philology, vol. L pp. 271- 
aSo, in wh,ch the history of the words in the medireval Latin of Roger Bacon and the .English writers of the 17 c is tiaced with much fullness. 
For the veib, in sense 3, earlier instances are given from BbbkeIiET (1705) Works IV. 442, and W. Wollaston (1709) Nichols Illusir. Lit. 
I. 201. 

Cordnxoy (spelt corderoy') has now been found, by Mr. R. B. Prosser, a little earlier. Chadwick's Patent, No. 1093, of I 7 lr 4 > specifies ittier 
aha, ‘ cotton coideroys, cotton and linen coideioys’. 

Cowl sb.^ Prof. Skeat points out the OE. form cufel, pi. ciijlas, of date 963-84, in Caitul. Saxon, (ed. Birch) 367, *ii enflas Sc hry trogas’ 
[two cowls and thiee troughs]. This makes certain its lelationship to OHG. ckubtl, whether onginally Teutonic, or of West Geimanic adoption 
from Latin. 




KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


I. CONSONANTS. 


bj d, f, 1{, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their ttsual values. 


E as in ^ (g^)- 
h ... ho\ (h^u). 
r ... zTin (T»n), tezvier (teTiaj). 
j ... he^ (haj), fa?'ther (fauSai). 
a ... see (s»), cess (ses). 
vf ... wen (wen), 
hw ... w^en (hwen). 
y ... yes (yes). 


J> as in tMn. (])in), hAih (ba])). 

IS ... then (<Sen), hsithe (bfi5). 

X ... jAop (Jpp), difA (dif), 
tj ... chop (tj^p), 6izch (ditj). 

Z ... virion (vi gan), d^euner (de^^nc) 
d3 ... jaclge (dgeds). 
q ... (ai-qiq), th.i»k (Jiqk). 

qg ... (fiqgai). 


(FOREIGN.) 

n as in French nasal, e«viro« (anviroA). 

Vf ... It. sera^/io (s^.STto). 
ns . . It. 3 (^ore (sia^ffTe). 

X ... Ger. ach (ax). Sc. lorA (I^Xj 
... Ger. ieA (ix’^). Sc. ni^At (nex^O* 

7 ... Ger. sa^n (za‘7en). 

7*' Ger. Iqgen, rcgnen (lc‘7Teii, rtf*7^iicn). 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. d \a mode (a la m^d’). 
ai ... aye =yes (ai), Isaiah (aizara). 
se ... man (msen). 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tjant). 
an ... la«d (laud), naw (nan). 

» ... c«/t (k»t), son (s»n). 

e ... yet (yet), t«n (ten). 

e ... snrv/^ si. (sS'sye), Fr. attachii (atap) 

We ... Fr. chaf (Jgf). 
a ... ev<fr (evaj), natian (nr ••/an), 
ai ... J] eye, (ai), bind (baind). 

II ^ ... Fr. eau Ae vie (a da v**). 

i ... sit (sit), mj/stic (mistik). 
i ... Psychtf (sai'ki), react (riise'kt). 

0 ... achar (e«‘koj), morality (morse-llti). 

01 ... ail (oil), hoy (boi). 

a ... beta (hto’ra), zaology (zajplddgi). 

9 ... what (hwgt), watch (w9tj). 

gat (gpt), soft (s^ft). 
lid ... Ger. Kdln (koln). 

II a ... Fr. jteu (pa)- 
n ... fwll (ful), book (buk). 
in ... deration (diure**/an). 

« ... unta (»*nt«), frKgality (frw-). 
itt ... Matthern (mse'piu), vixtue (va’itiw) 

II h ... Ger. Mwller (miPler). 

II ri ... Fr. dsene (drirn). 

® (see i®, e®, 6®, ii») ) tr i t 

•, ® (see ^ 1 , >») [ P- 3 - 

’ as in able (/'b’l), eaten (it’n) =« voice-glide. 


II. VOWELS. 

LONG. 

as in alms (amz), bar (bar). 


» ... c«rl (k»rl), fur (iwx). 

S (e»)... th«re (tSe»r), pear, pare (pe»i). 
?(/*)... r«n, rain (r^^'n), th^ (’SrO- 
f ... Fr. faire (ffr’). 

5 ... fir (far), f<rm (fSrn), rarth ( 5 rJ>). 


i (!’)... bier (bi»a), dear (klior). 
i ... thi«f (|>i£), see (si), 
o (5®),,. bear, bare (b6"r), glnry (gl6®Ti). 

«'(«“)... sa, saw (sa«), s(7wl (sanl). 

§ ... waik (wgk), wart (wprt). 
p ... short (J^rt), tharn (ppm). 

II 3 ... Fr. corwr (kor). 

l!o ... Ger. Gothe (gat€), Fr. jo/Jne (son). 
u(u®) .. poor (pfloa), moorish (m\i»Ti/). 
in, lu... p«re (pin«r), lore (l*n»r). 
iS ... two moons (tie m»nz). 
iiZ, hi... few (fiw), l«te (l*«t). 

II w ... Ger. grrm (gr? 7 n), Fr, j«s (3«). 


OBSCURE. 

a ns in amceba (ami'ba). 

& ... accept (e&kse'pt), maniac (m^mieek), 

s 5 ... datam (d^**t»m). 

S ... moment (moo'ment), several (scv^Al), 
^ ... separate (adj'l) (se'parA). 

I e ... addod (x’dAd), estate (est/>*t). 


I ... vanity (vse’niti). 

I ... remain (rim^'"n), believe (bUpv). 
a ... theory (pf-dri). 

d ... violet (vni'^t), parody (paeTiidi). 

$ ... authority ($po riti). 

^ ... connect (k^ne'kt), amazon (se’inS*;^), 


in, *3 verd«re (vandiui), measure (me'g'ur), 
it ... altogether (glb?ge'iSai). 
itt ... circrolar (sd'jkirldSr). 


* p the o in soft, of medial or doubtful length. || Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, o, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as f, p (having the phonetic value of g and p, or 9, above) ; as in g»oS; from anch (OHG, <tnti, 

Goth, andei-s), mp»n from ntann, pn from an. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. {in Etymol.] ... » adoption of, adopted from. 

a (as a 1300) -= ante, before. 

a,, adj., adj = adjective. 

absoL, absol — absolutely. 

abst *= abstract. 

aco = accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol,]... — adaptation of. 

adv., adv.* = adverb. 

advb. = adverbial, -Ij’. 

AF., Al’r = Anglo-French. 

Anal = in Anatomy. 

Aniitj = in -Antiquities. 

aphet = aphetic. aphetized. 

app = apparently. 

Arab. — Arabic. 

Arch = in Architecture. 

arch = archaic. 

Archseol. = in Archaeology. 

assoc = .association. 

Astr. = in Astronomj-. 

Astral. = in Astrology. 

attrib = attributive, -ly. 

bef. = before. 

Biol. = in Biology. 

Boh = Bohemian. 

Bot. ^ in Botany. 

Build. = in Building. 

c (as ciyso) = circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.^ ■= century. 

Cat = Catalan. 

eatachr. = catachrestically. 

Cfl, cf. confer, compare. 

Chem .= in Chemistry. 

cl. L s classical Latin. 

cogrn. w. = cognate with. 

collect. -= collective, -ly 

colloq ^ colloquially. 

comb = combined, -ing. 

Comb = Combinations. 

Comm — in commercial usage. 

comp = compound, composition. 

compi = complement. 

Conch = in Conchology 

concr. = concretely. 

cotsf. conjunction. 

cons =: consonant. 

Const., Const. ... — Construction, construed 

with. 

Cryst. — in Crystallography, 

(D-) = in Davies (Supp. Eng. 

Gloasavy), 

-s Danish. 

dat = dative. 

def. = definite. 

deriv. « derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial, = dialect, -al. 

Ilict — Dictionary. 

dim — diminutive. 

Du = Dutch. 

^cel, =s in ecclesiastical usage. 

ellift. ss elliptical, -ly, 

e. midi _ east midland (dialect). 

Eng. — English. 

Ent — in Entomology. 

erron — erroneous, -ly. 

esp., esp — espedally. 

etym = etymology, 

euphem «= euphemistically. 

exc = except. 

f. [in Etymol.] ... — formed on. 

£ (in subordinate 

entries) = form of. 

fern, {rarely f.) ... •= feminine. 

= figurative, -ly. 

F. , Fr... — French. 

freq. =■ frequently. 

Fris = Frisian. 

G. , Gex = German. 

Gael = Gaelic. 


gen — genitive. 

gen = general, -ly. 

gen. si^n. = general signification. 

Geol = in Geology. 

Geont = in Geometry. 

Goth = Gothic ( =- Moeso-Gothic). 

Gr. = Greek. 

Grant — in Grammar. 

Heb = Hebrew. 

Her. = in HeTaldr5f. 

Herb. = rvith herbalists. 

Hart. = in Horticulture. 

imp = Imperative. 

ivipers = impersonal. 

impf. = imperfect. 

ind. = Indicative. 

indef. = indefinite. 

inf. -* Infinitive. 

infl = influenced. 

ini. = interjection. 

in/r. = intransitive. 

It = Italian. 

J., (J.) = Johnson (quotation from). 

(Jam.) = in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

(Jod.) = Jodrell (quoted from). 

L. = Latin. 

(L.) (in quotations) = Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 

lang. = language. [Johnson. 

LG. = Low German. 

lit = literal, -ly. ' 

Lith -= Lithuanian. 

LXX == Septuagint. 

Mai = Malay. 

masc. {rarely m.) = masculine. 

Math = in Mathematics. 

ME = Middle English. 

Med. = in Medicine. 

med.L = mediseval Latin, 

Mech = in Mechanics. 

Metaph >= in Metaphysics. 

MHG. = Middle High German. 

midi = midland (dialect). 

Mil. in military usage. 

Min == in Mineralogy. 

mod — modem. 

Mils. = in Music. 

(N.) = Nares (quoted from), 

n. of action = noun of action. 

n. of agent — noun of agent. 

Nat, Hist. — in Natural History. 

Naut = in nautical language. 

neut. {rarely n.) = neuter. , 

NF., NFr = Northern French, 

N. O. — Natural Order. 

nom = nominative. 

north — northern (dialect), 

N. T. = New Testament. 

Nitmisf/t = in Numismatics, 

obj = object. 

Obs., obs., obs, ... = obsolete. 

occas = occasional, -ly, 

OE =- Old English (— Anglo- 

Saxon). 

OF., OFr. = Old French. 

OFiis = Old Frisian, 

OHG =* Old High German. 

Olr = Old Irish. 

ON = Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 

ONF — Old Northern French. 

Opt. = in Optics. 

Omith, =in Ornithology. 

OS = Old Saxon. 

OSl. — Old Slavonic. 

O. T = Old Testament. 

OTeut. = Original Teutonic. 

orig. = original, -ly. 

Palseont. -= in Palseontology. 

pa. pple = passive or past participle. 

pass. = passive, -ly. 


pa. t — past tense. 

Path = in Pathology. 

perh = perhaps. 

Pers = Persian. 

pars. = person, -al. 

pf. = perfect. 

Pg = Portuguese. 

Philol. — in Philology. 

phonet = phonetic, -ally. 

phr. = phrase. 

Phren «= in Phrenology. 

Phys. = in Physiology. 

pl.,^/. = plural. 

poet. = poetic. 

pop = 'ly- 

ppl. a., ppl. adj — = participial adjective. 

pple = participle. 

Pr. = Proven9al. 

prec = preceding (word or article). 

pref. = prefix. 

prep = preposition. 

pres = present. 

PHm sign = Primary signification. 

priv = privative. 

prob = probably. 

pro 7 i = pronoun. 

pronun = pronunciation, 

prop = properly. 

Pros = in Prosody, 

pr. pple — present participle. 

P^ch = in Psychology, 

q.v ■= quod vide, which see. 

(R.) — in Richardson’s Diet. 

R, C. Ch. = Roman Catholic Church. 

refash = refashioned, -ing. 

ref., refl — reflexive. 

reg = regular. 

repr = representative, representing. 

Rhet = in Rhetoric. 

Rom — Romanic, Romance. 

sb., = substantive. 

Sc — Scotch. 

sc = understand or supply. 

sing, — singular. 

Skr. — Sanskrit. 

Slav. = Slavonic. 

Sp — Spanish. 

sp — spelling. 

spec. = specifically. 

subj — subject, subjunctive. 

subord. cl. = subordinate clause. 

Eubseq. — subsequently. 

subst = substantively. 

snfT. = suffix. 

snperl = superlative. 

Surg. = in Surgery. 

Sw = Swedish. 

B.W = south western (dialect). 

T. (T.) = in Todd’s Johnson. 

iechn = technical, -ly. 

Pheol, = in Theology. 

tr = translation of. 

trans. = transitive. 

traftsf. = transferred sense. 

Trig. = in Trigonometry. 

Typog = in Typography. 

ult = ultimate, -ly, 

unkn = unknown. 

U. S — United States. 

V. , vb = verb. 

V. sir., or w — verb strong, or weak. 

vbl. sb = verbal substantive. 

var. = variant of. 

wd = word. 

WGer = West Germanic. 

w.midl = west midland (dialect). 

WS =- West Saxon. 

(Y.) = in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

Zool. = in Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

t ■= obsolete. 

11 — not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms, 

1 = before iioo. 

2 — 1 2th C. (1100 to 1200). 

3 = 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

5-7 = 15th to 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. XX.) 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

= extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant of. 


The printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 








C (s 7 \ the third letterof theRoman alphabet, was 
originally identical with the Greek Gamtm, 
r, and Semitic Giinel, Avhence it derived its form 
through the successive types F, <, C. The Greek 
Kappa, K, being from the first little used by the 
Romans, C functioned in earlier Latin both as (g) 
and (k) ; the latter sound being the more frequent 
came to be viewed as the more appropriate to C, 
and about 300-230 b.c., a modified character, © 
or 0> was introduced for the (g) sound, and O 
itself retained for the (k) sound. Plence, in the 
classical period and after, Q was treated as the 
phonetic reiDresentative of Gamma, and C as the 
equivalent of Kappa, in the transliteration of Greek 
words into Roman spelling, as in KAAM 02 , 
KTP 02 , $nKI 5 , in Roman letters CADMVS, 
CYRVS, PHOCrS. 

When the Roman alphabet was introduced into 
Britain, C had only the sound (k) ; and this value of 
the letter has been retained by all the insular Celts ; 
in Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, C, c, is still only=s(k). 
The Old English or ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ writing was 
learned firom the Celts, apparently of Ireland; hence 
C, Cj in Old English, was also originally = (k) : 
the words kin, break, broken, thick, seek, were in 
OE. written cyn, brecan, brocen, picc, sioc. But 
during the course of the OE. period, the k-sound 
before e and i became palatalized, and had by the 
loth c. advanced nearly or quite to the sound of 
(tj), though still written c, as \x\cirip')cc, wrecc(e)a. 
On the continent, meanwhile, a similar phonetic 
change had also been going on. Original Latin 
C (=k) before e, i, had by palatalization advanced 
in Italy to the sound of (tJ), and in France still 
further to that of (ts). Yet for these new sounds 
the old character C, c, was still retained before e 
and i, the letter thus acquiring two distinct values. 
Moreover the sound (k) also occurred in French 
before e and i (chiefly as a representative of Latin 
gu) ; this was now. expressed in Northern French 
by the Greek letter E, k ; so that the sound (k) 
had two symbols, k and c, while the symbol c had 
two sounds (k and ts). These French inconsis- 
tencies as to C and K were, after the Norman 
Conquest, applied to the writing of English, which 
caused a considerable re-spelling of the Old Eng- 
lish words. Thus while OE. candel, clif, corn, 
crop, cii, remained unchanged. Cent, cxg (c^), cyng, 
brece, sioce, were now (without any change of sound) 
spelt Kent, kej, kyng, breke, seoke', even cniht 
was subsequently spelt kniht, knight, and pic, picc, 
became thik, thikk, thick. The OE. civ- was also 
at length (very unnecessarily) displaced by the Fr. 
qw, qu, so that the OE. cwin, civic, became ME. 
qwen, qtien, qwik, quik, now queen, quick. The 
sound (tJ) to whidi OE. palatalized c had ad- 
vanced, also occurred in French, chiefly (in Central 
French) from Latin c before a. In French it was 
represented by ch, as in champ, cher L. camp-nvi, 
car-um ; and this Spelling was now introduced into 
English : the Hatton Gospels, written about 1160, 
have in Matt. 1 -iii, child, chyld, riche, mychel, for 
the did, rice, mycel, of the OE. version whence 
they were copied : this was, phonetically, an im- 
provement. In these cases, the OE. c gave place 
to k, qu, ch ; but, on the other hand, c in its new 
value of (ts) came in largely in Fr. words like pro- 
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cessiun, empericc, grace, and was also substituted 
for ts in a few OE. words, as miltse, bletsien, in 
early ME. milce, blceien. By the end of the 1 3th c. 
both in France and England, this sound (ts) was 
reduced to simple (s) ; and from that date c before 
e, i, y, has been, phonetically, a duplicate or sub- 
sidiary letter to s ; used either for ‘ etymological’ 
reasons, as in lance, cent, or (in defiance of ety- 
mology) to avoid the ambiguity due to the 
‘etymological’ use of s for (2I, as in ace, mice, 
once, pence, defei 7 ce. 

Thus, on the plea of showing the etymology, we wiite ad- 
vise, devise, instead of advize, devize, which obliges us to 
write advice, device, dice, ice, mice, twice, etc., in defiance 
of the etymology ; had example lias extended this to heme, 
peuce, defence, etc., wheie there is no plea whatever for c. 
Former generations also wiote sence for seme. 


Hence, in modem English, C has (i) the ‘hard’ 
sound (k) before a, 0, u, before a consonant (except 
h), and when final, as in cab, cot, cut, claw, crenv, 
acme, cycle, sac, tic, epic ; (2) before e, i,y, it has the 
‘ soft ’ sound (s). In all words from Old English 
or Old French, final c is avoided : the (k) sound 
being written k or ck, as in beak, meek, oak, hook, 
hark, balk, bank, pack, peck, pick, rock. This 
is probably due to the claims of derivatives like 
meeker, oaken, barking, rocky, where c could not 
be used. Final c however is written in modern 
words from Latin, Greek, or other languages, and 
(of late) in the ending -ic, as in sac. He, epic, critic, 
music, pic-nic. In the rare cases in which this c 
is followed in inflexion by e or i, it is necessary to 
change it to ck, as in physicking, mimicking, frolick- 
ing, trafficker, pic-nicker. When the (s) sound 
is final, it must be written -ce, as in ^ace, ice, 
thrice, and this final e must be retained 'in compo- 
sition before a, 0, u, as in trace-able, peace-able, 
(3) Ci (rarely «) preceding another vowel has 
frequently the sound of (J), esp. in the endings 
-cious, -dal, -don, as atrocious, gladal, coercion 
{ocean). This sound (which is also taken by t in 
the same position) has been developed in com- 
paratively modern times by palatalization of (s)._ 

In a few words from foreign languages, c retains 
the foreign pronunciation, as in It. cicerone 
(tjitpr^'n«). 

■The combination CH virtually constitutes a dis- 
tinct letter, having a history and sound of its own, 
and as such it receives a separate place in the alpha- 
bet of some languages, e.g. Spanish, Welsh. In Eng- 
lish it is not so treated, and the CH- words are 
placed in Dictionaries and alphabetical lists be- 
tween Ce- and Ci-. This inclusion of CH in 
middle of C is one reason why the latter occupies 
so large a space in the Dictionary : C is virtually 
two letters in one, since beside the series ca-, ce-, 
ci-, d; etc., there is the parallel series cha-, die-, 
chi-, chi-, etc. For the history and sounds of CH, 
see before the beginning of the Ch- words. _ 
c ipoo jElfrtc Gram, ill (Z.1 6 £, c,d,g, p, t, geend^a on 
e. 1588 J. Mollis Brieje Imtr. D vij, Goe to your Cal«- 
der to the letter C. and there enter Chyst. 

Browne Tracts ia 6 The long p_oem of Hugbaldns the 
Monk, wherein every word bepnneth wim a C,. iBBe 
Goschkn in Pa/t MallG. s Nov. 6/1 The ‘Three C s of 
Foreign Policy.. cleanhandedness, continuity, and courage. 
1887 Spectator tg Mar. 355/1 [HeJ writes Corinthians now 
with a ' C as Professor Jowett writes it. 

2 . C springs : see CsE (springs). 

II, 1 . Used like the other letters of the alphabet 


(see A, B) to denote serial order, with the value 
of third, as quire C, the third ‘ quire ’ or sheet of 
a book, ‘Horse Artillery, B Brigade, B and C 
Batteries, Woolwich’. So with the stibdivisions 
of the longer articles in this Dictionary (see 
General Explanations, p. xi.). 

2 . spec. a. in Music : The name of the first note, 
or key-note, of the ‘ natural ’ major scale ; called 
also C in Germany, in France Ut, in Italy Do. 
Also, the scale or key which has that note for its 
tonic. 

1596 SiiiKS. Tam. Shr, iti. i. 76 C fa vt, that loues with all 
affection. 1782 Burney Hist. Music II. 13 The sounds be- 
longing to the key of C. natural. 1864. Brownino_ 
Voffler XII, For my resting-place is found. The C Major of 
this life. 1879 Giiav'e.Dici. Mus. I. aos The famous Quartet 
in C, dedicated to Haydn. 

b. In abstract reasoning, hypothetical argu- 
mentation, law, etc. C is put for a third person 
or thing. (Cf. A II. 4.) 

1864 Bowen LogieijAjeti 243 If B is A and B is C, the two 
conclusions A is C, or Cts A are equally competent. 

3 . In Algebra : (see A 11 . £), In the higher 
mathematics, c is especially used to denote a con- 
stant, as distinguished from a variable quantity. 


III. Abbreviations. 

1. C, now rarely c. = L. centum a hundred ; the 
common sign for 100 in Roman numerals, as in 
dates, numbering of books or diapters ; so CC = 
200, CCCC or CD == 400 ; formerly written ii.c., 
etc. Also former]y=hundredweight, now cwt. 

14*0 E. E. Wills (188s) 46 Also iij.® of ledyn wystis. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xix. xxii, The shyp was great fyve c. 
tonne to charge. 1535 Coverdalb a Saw. xxi. 16 Thre C. 
weight of brasse. — fudg xvi. 5 So wyll we geue the euety 
man a M. and an C. syluerlinges. 1709 Zo»d. Gas. No. 
♦509/3 About as. per C. Mod The year of our Lord 

MDCCCLXXXVII. 

2 . Music. ‘ As a sign of time C stands for com- 
mon time, 4 crotchets in a bar ; and 0 for allabreve 
time, with 2 or 4 minims in a bar* (Grove Diet. 
Music). C = Counter-tenor, or Contralto; C.F.= 
:anto fermo. 

3 . C.= various proper names, as Charles, Caius ; 
C. = Cardinal (obsl), C ( Chem.) Carbon ; C (Electri- 
Hty) current; C.= Centigrade (ihemometer) ; c. 
chapter; c. century; c. (Cricket) caught; r. (before 
a, date)=Lat. drea about ; c. (in a dental formula 
in Zoology) canine teeth. C.A. Chartered Ac- 
coiuitant (Scotland) ; C.B. Companion of the 
Bath ; C.E. Civil Engineer ; C.M. Master of Sur- 
gery : also in Hymns ~ common metre ; C.P. ‘ con- 
ricted poacher ’ ; C,S, Civil Service. 

1549 Latimer VI, v. (Arkl jsS M, Latimer 

lai^tes the defection of C. Pole. 184a E. Turner Elew. 
rhem, II. iL 170 Carbon C...it is much to be wished that 
Siese symbols, being now generally known, should be rigor- 
jusly adhered to. Berzelius has properly selec ted them from 
Latin names, as being known to all civilized nauons, i88t 
Fhompson Electr. 4- Md^mvi. 307 The number of welMrs 
aer second of current flowing through a oirrait is equal to 
he number of volts of electromotive-force divided by the 

lumber of ohms of resistance in the entire circuit, C=g. 

(88s Daily Nevus 30 May 3/7 G. B. Studd ww miss^ 
■wice-first by Palmer from an easy chance of ‘CMd b. 
[884 Lillywhite's Cricket Amt. 76 C R. Seymow c Chester 
) Bairatt 34. i8« OwEK Skel. 4 304 ^ehomijlo- 

ries of the typical formula may be signified by z i, * a; 
r. p 3, p At in %. a J8^ ^ 

cxxii, "Ae fellow was put on board with C. P. before his 
lame. Mod. Water boils at too‘’C. 

Ca, obs. form of Kab, a jackdaw. 

Ca, ca’. Sc. form of Calf. ^ 



CAABA, 


CABALA. 


Ca*, mod.Sc. form of Call sb. and v. call, drive. 
II Caaba (ka'aba). Also Eaaba, Saab eb.. [Arab. 

kas-bah square (or cubical) house.] 

The sacred edifice at Mecca, which, contains the 
venerated ‘black stone’, and is the ‘Holy of 
Holies ' of Islam. (See quot. 1 883, and a photo- 
graphic view in the work cited.) 

1734 Sale Koran 16 This is the Caaba, which is usually 
called, by way of eminence, the Hottse. 1781 Gibbon 
Deal, F. 1 . 1798 in Wellesley's Des^. 82 The illustrious 
Kaaba is the object of veneration to the followers of 
truth. i85$MiLMANZar. C/<r.(i864j 11 iv. i 180 The temple 
of the Caaba was at once the centre of the commerce 
and of the religion of Arabia. 1856 Emerson Traits 
viii. \Vks. (Bohn) II. 59 Every cell of the Inquisition, every 
Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies. 1883 Sunday at Home 
IX The Kaabeh . . is a plain unornamented oblong of massive 
masonry, 38 feet by 30 .square, and feet high, covered 
with a heavy black cloth, of a fabric of mixed silk and 
cotton, which, has a richly embroidered band worked in 
bullion, about two and a half feet deep, encircling it about 
ten feet from the top, widi the Kalumna, the Moslem pro- 
fession of faith, wrought in gold letters. 

Caal, Caas, obs. forms of Call, Case. 

Gaam (kam). Also Calm. [By Jamieson iden- 
tified with Calm sb.^ a monld, or frame ; but this 
is doubtful.] The Heddles of a loom. Hence 
Caaming vbL sb. 

i7$z Adam Rom. Anitg. 523 The principal part of the 
machinety of a loom, vulgarly called the Cauun tx Hiddles, 
composecl of eyed at hooked threads through which the warp 
passes, and which, being alternately raised and_ depressed 
fay the motion of the feet on the Treadles^ raises or de- 
presses the warp, and makes the shed for transmitting the 
shuttle with the weft, seems also to have been called Licia. 
1808 Jamieson s.v. Caltn. 1874 ’S.mGa-tBict. Mech., Catun, 
the weaver’s reed, “nie sley or slate. Ceuunittr, the setting 
of the reed by the diroosing of the warp-threads. 

II Cal) (kceb), Also kab. [Hcb. 3p qab, prop, 
hollow or concave vessel, f. nap to curve, hollowout.] 
A Hebrew dry measure, according to the Rabbins 
the sixth part of a seah ; about 2^ imperial pints. 

1335 Cov£RDAi.E 2 Kings w. 25 The fourth parte of a Cab 
of doues donge worth fyue syluer pens. x6ix tiid. kab. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creat. iv, 29 Worse meate than 
huskes . . yea old Shooes and leather . . yea, Cabs, and 
Doves dung. 17x0 Pauccr Proverbs 364 In two cabs of 
dates there is one cab of stones. 
tCab, sbl^ Obs. An abridged and corrupted 
form of cavalier (or Sp. caballero), in the 17th c. 

z6$a A. B. JIfutat. Poletno 16 The poor Cabbs had been 
all surprised, if not surrendred to our Parliament Army. 
Ibid. x8 A convention of the Scots States in Parliament 
which puts the Cabs, .into a shrewd fright. 

Cab (kmb), rd .3 

1. A shortened form of Cabriolet, applied not 
only to the original vehicle so named and its 
improved successor the ‘hansom’, but also to 
four-wheeled carriages shaped like broughams ; 
thus, a public carriage with two or four wheels, 
drawn by one horse, and seating two or four per- 
sons, of which various types are used in different 
towns, b. for Cabman. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 461 Some [were] in gigs, 
some in cabs, some in drags. 3831 Macaulay Letter aZ 
May, 1 dressed, called a cab, and was whisked away to Hill 
Street. 183a B. Hall Fragm, Voy.^ Trav. Ser. u.^V. 1x5 
Off I hurried in a cab, or more probably in a chariot, for 
this was some years hdfore the glorious era of cabs. X858 
Lviton What will he do, ^c, vi. i, My cab is waiting yonder. 
x868 Daily News 30 Dec. $ Cabs — or cabriolets, as they 
were first called — were not known to us until x8za X850 
Thackeray Pe»riiwi»»s xlvi, ‘Drive to Shepherd’s Inn, Cab', 

2 . A small erection, somewhat like the head 
of a cabriolet, serving as a shelter to the drivers 
of locomotive engines. 

X864 in Webster s. v. Locomotive. 1877 M. Reynolds 
Locom, Engine Driving (1882) 47 The cat, or covering for 
the engine-driver and stoker, is erected over the footplate. 
1883 Harmed s Meg. Jan. 198/2 There is no cab, or place 
to put one. 

3 . attrih. and in Comb., as cab-driver, -driving, 
-hire, -hirer, -master, -tnmer, -proprietor, -trade ,* 
cab-box, the driver’s seat on a cab ; cab-boy, 
a boy in livery who attends his master when 
driving to bold the horse, etc., a ‘tiger’; cab- 
car, a larger vehicle than a cab (see quot.) ; cab- 
borse, a horse that draws a cab; cab-rank, a 
row of cabs on a stand ; cab-runner, cab-tout, 
one who makes a living by calling cabs; cab- 
stand, a place where cabs are authorized to stand 
while waiting for hire ; cab-yard, a yard where 
cabs are kept when off duty. Also Cabman, etc. 
x868 Once a Week 11 Apr. 322 Planted upon a London 

*cah-box. 1827 Lytton Pelham xlv, I sent my *cab-boy 
(vulgh Tiger) to inquire of the groom whether the horse was 
to be sold, and to whom it belonged. x88x Daily News 14 
Jan. 31/4 The cab. .is termed a ‘*cab-car'..the weight. .is 
balanced upon the two hind wheels. The cab, whiti will 
contain five or six persons, is entered from the front. X842 
T. Martin in Erased s Mag. Dec., A dozen or two of *cab- 
drivers x86o Ld. Lytton Lucile ir. iv. iv. 7 The com- 
plaint of a much disappointed cab-driver, x86o All K 
Rentnd No. 44. 4x6 The business and trials of *cab-driving. 
1885 Law Times LXXIX, 328/2 The cabdriving class. 
1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1885) 134 A prancing *cab- 
horse. xM Lytton What will he do, ^c. (x86o) III, vii. vii, 
58 The finest cab-horse in London. 1864 Soc. Science 


% 

Rev. I. 407 The relations of ''’cab-masters and cab-men . . 
■"cab-owners and cab-hirers. 1884 St. gcanes's Gae. 23 
Jan. 1/2 Madness may be more common on the "cab-rank 
chan IS suspected. X883 Ibid, i June, The ''|cah-mnner. . is 
a very undesirable addition to modern civilization, i860 
Tristram Gt. Sahara L 4 Place Mahon, now merely the 
‘"cab-stand' of Algiers. 1863 Ld. Lytton RingAmasis I. i. 
11. viii. igo Order a carriage from the nearest cabstand. 
1883 Daily News 6 June 5/2 When the cab reaches its goal 
the '''cab-tout makes himself busy in unlading the luggage. 

Cab (kisb), sb.^ slang, [short for Cabbage sb.'-^"] 
A translation clandestinely used by a student in 
getting up his lessons ; a crib. 

1876 Academy 4 Nov. 448/2 The use of translations, 
'crios' or ‘cabs', as boys call them, must at some time or 
other engage the serious attention of school-masters. 

Cab, sb.^ dial, [short for Cabal.] ‘ A small 
number of persons secretly united in the perform- 
ance of some undertaking’. Parish Sussex Dial. 
Cab (kseb), colloq. [f. Cab ji.3] intr. (also 
to cab it) : To travel or go in a cab. 

1838 Bailey Age 30 Cabbing from Hyde Park Corner to 
the Tower, i860 Chamb. ^mL XIV. xi6 We may ‘ cab’ 
it . . we may ’bus it ; or we may go by boat. 1866 C. H. 
Robinson Diary III. 520 , 1 cabled it home. x88a Blackw. 
Mag. Feb. 238/x He.. cabs off to take advice. 

Q2^,vii‘ slang. [? short for Cabbage: cf.CABJ^.^] 
To pilfer, snatch dishonestly or meanly ; to ‘ crib’. 

Mod, Schoolboy slang. You’ve cabbed that apple on your 
■way up. 

Caba. U. S. [ad. F. cahas basket, panier.} A 
small satchel or hand-bag. 

i88j Bostm (Jdassli yrttl. 7 Sept. 2/4 The origin of the 
word ‘ caba ’ applying to the small hand-bag or satchel. .The 
French cabas, a frail basket, hand basket, etc., was used 
upon ladies' work-boxes imported thirty years ago. 

II Cabaau, caban (kaba-n). [a. Arab. & Fers. 

qabde a man’s outer tunic.] 

A white cloth worn by Arabs over their shoulders. 
1603 Ray Trav. (1705) II. 13 Sitting, .with a delicate white 
turoant, and a long red lined caban. 1863 Kinglaice Crimea 
(1877) II. xii. 158 The gleam of his epaulettes, half hidden 
and half revealed by the graceful white cabaan. 

Cabache, -a(d)ge, obs. ff. Cabbage, Caboobe. 

II Caback (kabse'k). [Russ, kaba'k, dram-shop.] 
A Russian dram-shop or pot-house. 

1S9X G. Fletcher Russe Cotnmw. (1836) 58 In every great 
towne of his realme he hath a caback or drinking house, 
where is sold, .mead, beere, etc. 1678 in Phillips. 

*1* Cabage, v. Obs.-^ [? van of Caboche.] 

1S70 Levins Manip. xi To cabage, maciare, 

+ Ca’baging. Obs. (See Cabbage sb."^ 4, and 
Caboche o.) 

xS7STorberv. Bk. Fenerie xliiL 130 The huntsman, .shall 
take the cabaging of the heade, and the heart of the Deare 
to reward his bloud hound first. 

Cabal (kahse'l), jJ.T- Also 7-8 caball, cabbal. 
[a. F. cabale (i6lh c. in Littre), used in all the 
English senses, ad. med.L. cab{b)ala (It., Sp., Pg. 
cabala), Cabbala, q.v. In 17th c. at first pro- 
nounced ca'bal (whence the abridged Cab sb.^) ; 
the ctirrent pronunciation was evidently reintro- 
duced from Fr., perh. ■with sense 5 or 6.] 

1 1 . = Cabbala i : The Jewish tradition as to the 
interpretation of the Old Testament. Obs. 

x6i6 Bullokar, Cabal, the tradition of the Jewes doctrine 
of religion. x66o Howell Lex. Tetragl., Words do involve 
the deepest Mysteries, By them the Jew into his Caball pries. 
1663 ButleIi Hud. I. i. 53a ForMystick Learning, wondrous 
able In Magick, Talisman, and Cabal. 

1 2 . = Cabbala 2 ; a. Any tradition or special 
private interpretation, b. A secret, Obs. 

a 1637 JoHSON (O.) The measuring of the temple, a 
cabal found out but lately. 1635 Person Varieties i, Introd. 
3 An insight in the Cabals and secrets of Nature- 1660-3 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 344 K the trath. .had been sti’l 
reserved as a Cabbal amongst men. 1663 J. Heath Flagel- 
lum or O. Cromwell 192 How the whole mystery and cabal 
of this business was managed by the . . Committee, a 1763 
Shenstone Ess. 220 To suppose that He will regulate His 
government according to the cabals of human wisdom. 

3 . A secret or private intrigue of a sinister char- 
acter formed by a small body of persons ; ‘ some- 
thing less than conspiracy’ (J.). 

x6^7 Clarendon Hist, Reb. (1702) I. v. 439 The King 
..asked him, ■whether he were engaged in any Cabal con- 
cerning the army? 1663 J. Heath Flagellum or O. Crom- 
lueu, H? was no sooner rid of the danger of this but he 
was puzzled with Lambert's cabal. 1707 Freind Peterboro’s 
Coua. Sp. iji The contrivances and cabals of others have 
too often prevail’d. 1824 W, Irving T. Trav. II. 30 There 
were cabals breaking out in the company. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. VI. xlvi. 2^9 The cabal against Washington 
found supporters exclusively in the north. 

b. as a species of action ;•= Caballing. 

* 734 1 *- Rollin’ s A nc. Hist. (3827) HI. 22 To advance them- 
selves. .by cabal, treachery and -violence. 179X Burke TA. 
onFr. Affairs y\\. -jiL Centres of cabal. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. HI. 261 Restless activity and the arts of cabal. 

4 . A secret or private meeting, esp. of intriguers 
or of a faction, arch, or Ohs. 

1649 Bp, Guthrie Menu (yjoi) 23 The Supplicants . . met 
again at their several Cahalls, 1656-7 Cromwell in Burton 
Diary (1B28) I. 382 He had never been at any cabal about 
the same, 1715 Bentley Serin, x. 356 A mercenary conclave 
and nocturnal Cabal of Cardinals. 1738 Warburton Diz'. 
Legat. 1 . 169 Celebrate the Mysteries in a private Cabal. 
1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall iii. 23 To tell the anecdote . . 


at those little cabals, that will occasionally take place among 
the most orderly servants. 

b. phrase. In cabal, arch, or Ohs. 
a 1678 Marvell Poems Wks. I. Pref. 8 Is he in caball in 
his cabinett sett. 1725 De Foe Voy.^ round World (X840) 28 
^'he gunner and second mate weie in a close cabal together. 
2807 Crabbe Par, Reg i. (x8xo) 55 Here, in cabal, a dispu- 
tatious crew Each evening meet, 

5 , A small body of persons engaged in secret or 
private machination or intrigue ; a junto, clique, 
cfiterie, party, faction. 

1660 Trial Regie. 175 You were, .of the cabal. 2670 Mar- 
vell Cerr, cxlvii. Wks. X872-S II. 326 The governing cabal 
are Buckingham, Lauderdale, Ashly, Oiery, and_ Trevor. 
Not but the other cabal [Arlin^on, Clifford, and their party] 
too have seemingly sometimes their turn. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. y. ^ 2x A gentleman who has been idle at college, 
and kept idle company, will judge a whole university by his 
own cabal. 2767 G. Canning Poet. Wks. (X827) 56 Should 
Fat Jack andnis Cabal Cry ‘ Rob us the Exchequer, Hal !’ 
X859GULLICK & Times Paint. 183 In Naples, where a cabal 
of artists was formed. 

6, Applied in the reign of Charles II, to the 
small committee or junto of the Privy Council, 
otherwise called the ‘ Committee for Foreign 
Affairs’, which had the chief management of the 
course of government, and was the precursor of 
the modem cabinet. 

X665 Pepys Diary X4 Oct, It being read before the King, 
Duke, and the Caball, with complete applause. 2667 Ibid. 
3x Mar., Walked to my Lord Treasurer’s, where the King, 
Duke of York, and the Cabal, and much company withal. 
1667 Ibid. (2877) V. X28 The Cabal at present, being as he 
says the King, and the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord 
Keeper, the Duke of Albemarle and privy seale. 

b. in Hist, applied spec, to the five ministers of 
Charles II, who signed the Treaty of Alliance 
with France for war against Holland in 167a : 
these were Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ash- 
ley (Earl of Shaftesbury), and Lauderdale, the 
initials of whose names thus arranged chanced to 
spell the word cabal. 

This was merely a witticism referring to sense 6 ; in point of 
fact these five men did not constitute the whole ‘ Cabal ', or 
Committee for Foieign Affairs; nor were they so closely 
united in policy as to constitute a ‘cabal ' in sense 5, where 
quot. 2670 shows that three of them belonged to one ‘ cabal’ 
or clique, and two to another. The name seems to have been 
first given to the five ministers in the pamphlet of 1673 
‘ England’s Appeal from the private Cabal at White-hall to 
the Great Council of the nation . .by a true lover of his coun- 
try.’ Modern historians often write loosely of the Buck- 
ingham-Arlington administration from the fall of Clarendon 
in 1667 to 2673 as the Cabal Cabinet ax Cabal Ministry. 

2673 Engdands Appeal 18 The safest ■way not to wrong 
neither the cabal nor the truth is to take a short survey 
of the carriage of the chief promoters of this war. x6fo 
Mem, Gods 2^ Years Wonders § 25. 72 The great Ahi- 
tophel, the chiefest head-piece . . of all the Cabal. 1715 
Burnet Tij»e{ig66)l, 430 This junta, .being called the 
cabal, it was observed that cabal proved a technical word, 
eveiy letter in it being the first letter of those five, Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington and Lauderdale. <22734 
liSowiH Exam. iii. vi. T^x. 453 The.. Promoters of Popery, 
supposed to rise by the Misfortunes ofthe Earl of Clarendon, 
were the famous CABAL. 176a Hume Hist. Eng. (x8o6) V 
Ixix. 263 When the Cabal entered into the mysterious alli- 
ance with France, Macaulay Hist. Eng. (2864) I. xoi 
It happened by a whimsical coincidence that, in 1671, the 
Cabinet consisted of five persons the initial letters of whose 
names made up the word Cabal.. These ministers weie 
therefore emphatically called the Cabal; and they soon 
made that appellation so infamous that it has never since 
their time been used except as a term of reproach. 

7 , attrib. or in obvious comb. 

2673 R. Leigh Trausp, Reh. 36 By this time, the Politick 
Cabal-men were most of 'um .set. 2674 R. 'LtewMem, (x8i8) 
61 The parliament was jealous of their caball lords, 2678 
Tram. Crt, Spain 189 They maintain themselves only by a 
Cabal-genius, without any foundation of justice or fidelity. 
2700 Congreve Way ofW. s. i, Last night was one of their 
cabal nights. 2872 W. Christie Li^ Shaffesbury II. xii. 
81 The heavy indictment of History against the so-called 
Cabal Ministry. 

t Cabal, shd Obs. (See quot.) 

26x3 PuRCKAS PUgr. I. v. xiv. (16x7) 517 The Cabal is a 
wilde Beast in this Island [Java] whose bones doe restraine 
the blood from issuing in wounded parties. 

Cabal (kabse'l), v. [a. F. cabale-r, f. cabale sb. ; 
or ?f. the Eng. sb.] 

1 . inir. To combine (/tfgfiMtf?') for some secret or 
private end. (Usually in a bad sense.) 

a 1680 [see Caballing vbl. sb.]. 2725 De Foe Vey. round 
World (1840) 46 Time to club and cabal together. 2814 
D’Israeli Quarrels Auth, (1867)409 A club of wits caballed 
and produced a collection of short poems. 2885 Manch. 
Exam, x6 June s/x Caballing together for their private ends. 

2 . inir. To intrigue privately {against). 

2680 Sir W. Soame Art Poetry (Diyden) iv, Base rivals 
. . Caballing still against it. 2725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (2840) 28 They would be . . caballing ana making 
an interest among the men._ 1757 "BKcsixs, Abridgiu. Eng. 
Hist. Wks. 184a XL 533 Elfrida caballed in favour of her 
son. 1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. xi6 Time has 
been given. . to cabal, to sow dissensions, etc. x8xS Hallam 
Mid. Agesp&j^l. 494 The barons, .began to cabal ag^ainst 
his succession. 

3 . reft. To bring oneself hy caballing, 

2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 340 In this time he may 
cabal himself into a superiority over the wisest. 

Cabala, a common variant of Cabbala ; also 
= Cabal {rare). 
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1671 H. Stubbe Reply unto Letter^ ^c. 13 Though an en- 
tire cabala of the R. S.. did consult upon this rei»pon!»ory 
letter. 

Cabalatar, van of Cabulatob, Obs. 
Cabalic(aJ, -ism, -ist, -ize,€tc. : see Cabbal-. 
t Caballe. Oks. = Cabbalism. 

165s Gaule Magastrent. 238 The cabalie is an art . . very 
ancient. 

t Cabalist. Ohs. [The same word as Cab- 
BALTST, ^which was formerly spelt with one V ) ; but 
affiliated by sense to Cabal, and perhaps pro- 
nounced in 1660 caba-lltst '\ 

One who cabals, or adheres to any cabal ; a 
secret intriguer or plotter. 

J. Sanford Agri^a’s Vim, Aries 2 b, A disloial 
Cabalist.] 1642 Chas. I.Ansio. 19 Proposals Parlt. i The 
Cabaiists of this bnsinesse have with great Prudence re- 
served themselves. 1660 Trial Regie, ttitle-page), Dark 
and Horrid Decrees of those Caballists. 167a in Somers 
Tracts I. 17 General Essex began novr to appear to the 
private Cabalists somewhat wrevty. 

tCa-ball. Ohs. Also 5 cabylle, 6 cable, 
cabill. [ad. L. cabaU-iis horse, or rather an as- 
similation of the word Cable, capul, caj)il (which 
was in much earlier use, and is still dialectal) to 
the original L. form.] A horse. 

C1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 697 Hie caballus, a cabylle. 
*S*S Barclay 11570! Ciij/4 But the stronge Caball 

standelh at the racke. 1518 Rental Bk. Earl Kildare in 
Trans. Kilkenny Archseot. Soe. Ser. ii. IV. 123 Evety 
bowse hawing a cabill to draw to Dublyn quarterly. 15^ 
48 Elyot Lat. Diet., Caialtus, a horse ; yet in some partes of 
England they do call an horse a cable. 1570 Levins Manip. 

I A cable, horse, cahallns. A caple, idem, sfag Cockeram, 
Caball, a little horse, a jade. 16150 T. Bayly Herba Parie- 
iis 73 This cavalliers caball was unwilling to clime. 

Gaballer (kabsedsj). [f. Cabal s7.-t--£Rl.] One 
who cabals or intrigues. 

1686 in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 33s IV. 115 From Holland the 
Amsterdam cahallers have sent spies. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace Wks. 1842 II. 315 As courts are the neld for cahallers, 
(he publick is the theatre lor mountebanks and impostors. 
i88> Times 8 Dec 4 A mere puppet in the hands of Palace 
cahallers. 

II CabflJlevo (ka’bal^e'rn). [Sp. Caballero knight, 
gentleman =F. ekevalier. It. arsaJieye i^iL. eahal~ 
laritis horseman, f. caball-its horse.] A (Spanish) 
gentleman. 

[1749 Fielding Tom yones x. it, This gentleman was one 
of those whom, the Irish call a calabalaro, or cavalier.} 1877 
Kingston Yng. Llanero 122 Now go, young cahallero, and 
hmg him here. 1878 Lady Herbert HubneVs Ramble 1. 
xlL 19a He is a mixture of a caballero and an a.<scetlc Cas- 
tilian. 

CabaUiue (kteb^sin), a. [ad. L. eaballin-tis, 
f, caballus horse.] Of or belonging to horses; 
equine. Caballine Aloes (see quot.). Cahalltne 
fountain = 1 .. fans cabalUnus, the fonntain Hippo- 
crene of Gre^ poetr)', fabl^ to have been pro- 
duced by a stroke of the foot of Pegasus the 
winged hotse of the Muses ; hence = ‘ fountain of 
inspiration'. 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Trey Prol. 13 In Cirrha hy Helycon 
the welle . . called . . the fountayne Catellyn. a 1560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus xa, tap The font Caballine, Quhair all vertew 
dots llurische wipifusioun. <rx6i6 Beaumoio' Eje-aledation 
o/Ak^RA Having washed their throat With the caballine 
spring of a pot of good ale. 1712 tr. Pomei's Hist. Drugs 
I. 220 The Aloes is divided into three Kinds, the Succo- 
trlne, the Hepatick, and the Caballine. 1725 Bradley Ram. 
Diet. I. s. V. Aloes, The Cabaline Aloes . . call’d Caboline, 
because it’s given to diseatted Horses. x8q ‘C. Caustic’ 
Terr. Tractor, iil xoi ueie, For his services to the caballine 
race. 1878 J. Thomson Pleuip. Key 9 This bottle ; it's my 
true and only Helicon ; it’s my cabmhne fountain. 
CaballixLgf (kabmliq), vbl, sh. [cf. Cabal v. 
ING i.] Petty plotting, intriguing. 

«x68o Butler (175^11. 425 Their caballine is thesame 

thing exactly with packing of Cards. 7714 Manuevtlle 
Rab. Bees (1733! II. 34 The court of Rome is. .the best school 
to learn the art of caballing, ma Minute.Bk. in A. hPKay 
Hist, Kilmarnock I1864) 36 To prevent cabbawlling . . by 
the servants. 1866 Comh,Mag. Oct. 435 lliat petty par- 
tisanship and caballing which are the curse of convents. 

Gaba*lliu|(, a. [f. as prec.+ -ing 2.] That 
cabals or intngues. 

a X700 Dryden (J.) What those caballing captains may 
desi^, 1831 Lytton Godolph, xviii, A sordid and caballing 
faction, 

Cabalmute, var. form of Capilmutb. 

Caban, cabane, earliest forms of Cabin. 
Still sometimes used for the sake of local colouring 
(French or Canadian). 

x866 W. R. King Sportsm. ^ Hat. Canada xii. 316 Huts 
or cabans are built for this purpose on the frozen surface of 
the river. s866 Comh, Mag. Nov. 533 He could sit con- 
tentedly talking for hours in his cabane. 

II Gabana (kaba-na). A cigar, so called from 
the name of a Spanish exporting house. 

X864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Aug., To order champagne 
cocktails and fifty cent cabanas. 1M5 Miss Braddoh Only 
a Clod i. 5 The last of a case of choice cabanas. 

Cabanet, earlier form of Cabinet sb. 

II Gabaret ^ (ka-barg:). Also 7 -ett. [F. : of 
unknown origin : see Littre and Scheler.] 

1 1 . A wooden dwelling, a booth, shed;=L. ta- 
bema. [Here perh. used on account of the con- 


nexion oltabetna and tavern \ but peril, an error 
of some kind for ca.banetl\ Obs. 

X632 Sir T. Hawkins Unhap. Prosper. 361 The greatest 
houses were heretofore but Cabarets, the Capitoll was at first 
covered with thatch. 

2 . A drinking house, a pot-house. 1.K0W almost 
exclusively an alien word referring to France, 
etc. ; but formerly somewhat naturalized.) 

1655 Bf. BRAMHALL.r 2 gsA /fbddcxij. I Suppose this servant 
passing by some cabaret, or tennis court, where his com- 
rades were drinking or playing. 1662 Pepvs Diary 23 
SepL, In mast cabaretts in France they have writ upon 
the walls . ‘ Dieu te regarde’. 1673 Dryden Marr. <2 la 
Mode V. i. 328 Sung two or three years ago in cabarets. 
X682 Wheler Joum, Greece n. 203 At Gallata are some 
Christian Cabarets; but the Wine is dear. 1858 De (^ltn- 
eexAutobibg. Si. \Vk& II. iv. ipvThelittlehomelycabaret, 
which had been the scene of her brief romance, 

_ II Cabaret Obs. [Fr. : Littre gives a con- 
jecture of Saiimaise that it represents L. conibrctitvi 
or cobretum ‘a kind of rush’: but there is no 
approach in sense.] A plant : the Asarabacca 
[^Asarum Europmtni). 

1580 Barst Ah’. H 208 An hearbe called Haselwort, or 
Cabaret, Petpeusa .. Bacchar. X678 A. Littleton Lai. 
Diet., Cabarich, or harlewoit, Perpeusa,^ 17x2 tr. Pomet's 
Hist, Drugs 1 . 50 Cabaret or Wild Spikenard, grows in 
most parts of the Levant 

II Cabairr, -e. Obs. [F. caban-e, var. gabarc.] 
A lighter. 

a 1670 Spalding Trauh. Chas. I, I. 59 They sent down 
six barks or cabarrs full of ammunition, 
t Ca*basset. Obs. rare. [Fr. ; dim. of cabas 
basket, panier, etc.] A kind of small helmet. 

xfixz Feackam Camph Gentl, m. (1634! 150 Keyes, lockes, 
buckles, caba.ssets or mqrians, helmets and the like. 1874 
Boutell Arms ^ A rm. ix. 162. 

Cabazed, obs. form of Caboched ppl. a. 
Cabbaok, variant of Kebbuck, .SV:., cheese. 
Gabbage (ks’b^g), Forms: 5 oaboche, 
oabache, 5-6 cabage, 6 cabbysshe, cabish, 6-7 
cabidge, 7 oabige, cabadge, cabbadge, cabbach, 
cabbish, 7- cabbage. [ME. caboche, a. K. cahoche 
head (in the Channel Islands ‘cabbage’) = It. 
capacchia, a derivative of It. capox—h. caput 
head. But the actual Fr. name is choux calms, 
lit. ‘ great-headed cole, cabbage cole’ : F. cabtts, 
fem. cabusse = lt, capuccioi-iL. tj’pe *capucetm, 
*caputeum, f. caput head. 

Cf. also Du. kMuisirkooD cabbagef-cole', f. F. eabus’. 
OHG. chabiet, chapttx, MHG. kapieci, Aappfis, kabn, mod. 
G. kappes, kappus * cabbage ’, is taken by Grimm and Kluge 
SB a direct adoption of L. caput itself, though no use of this 
in the required senseis known. It is possible that the Eng. 
cabb<^en:ole was really an adaptation of the Du. kabuis- 
kool influenced by F. cahoche A 

1 . A well-known culinary vegetable; a plane- 
leaved cultivated variety of Brassica olcracea, the 
nnexpanded leaves of which form a compact glo- 
bular heart or head. Originally the ‘cabbage’ 
was the head thus formed (cf. cabbage-head in 5), 
the plant being apparently called cabbage-cole or 
colea)ort\ now the name ‘cabbage’ is sometimes 
extended to the whole species or genus, whether 
hearting or not, as in Savoy Cabbage, IVild Cabbage, 
Isle of Man Cabbage {JBrassica MoneTtsis), 

C14U Am. Cookery in Housek. Ord. U790) 426 Take 
cabaches and cut horn on foure . . and let hit hoyle. 1495 
Caxton Vitas Pair. xi8 He laboured the gardins, sewethe 
seedes for cabochis, and colewortes. 1570 Levins Manip. 
II A cabage, herbe. t 58 oBARET./ 4 A>. Cabage, or colewoort, 
brassica Cubage, or cole cab^e, brassica capitaia, 1580 
Lyly Eupkues (Arb.l 373 As little agreement, .as is betwixt 
the Vine and the Cabism X598 Shaxs. Merry IV. l 1. 124 
Good worts? good Cabidge. x62oVsnner Via Recta yii. 
135 The great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, com- 
monly called Cabbage, Capt. Smith Vimnia vi. 220 
Those that sow. .Carrats, Cabidge, and such like. x6^ Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot, Ded., Cato seemed to dote upon 
Cabbadge. sAja G. H- Hist. Cardinals iii. m. 307 They . . 
knew how to save both their Goat and their Cabbadge. 
1688 R. Holms Armoury n- £4/2 The Colewort is the 
same to the Cabbach. x^ Evelyn Acefaria § xi Tis 
scarce a hundred years since we first bad cabbages out 
of Holland. 17x9 Loudon & Wise Compl, Card. 199 Pan- 
caliers, or Millan-Cabbages, which produce small headed 
Cabbages for Winter. 1853 Hawthorne Blithedede Rout. 
vii. (1885) 79 Unless it be a Savoy cabbage. 1875 Jowctt 
Plato (ed. 2) IIL 243 Cabbages or any other vegetables 
which are fit for boUin|;. 

2 . Transferred with epithets to various other 
plants : Arkansas Cabbage, Slreplanthus obtusi- 
falius ; Chinese Cabbage, Brassica chinensis ; 
Dog’s 0 ., Thelygonum Cynocravtbe, a succulent 
herb of the Mediterranean; Kerguelen’s Land 
G.,Pringlea aniiscorbuiicet’, Meadow or Skunk 
C., Symplocarpus fatidus, a North American 
plant with a garlic odour ; Sfc. Patrick’s O. = 
London Peidb ; Sea Cabbage * Sea Kalb, 
Cramhe inaritinia\ Sea-ottex’s C., a remark- 
able sea-weed, Nereocystis, found in the Ndrth 
Pacific. ( Treas. Bot., and Miller Eng. Names of 
Plants.) 

3 . The tender unexpanded centre or terminal 
hud of palm trees, which is in most species edible, 


' and iij often eaten, though its lemoval kills, the 
j tree. See C.VBB.vr.E-TBEE. 

! 1638 T. Veenev in Vemey Papers 19S Cabiges, that 

grows on trees, some an hundred foot mgb.^ 1697 Dampier 
Voy, I. i6d The Cabbage itself when it is taken out of 
the Leaves . . is as white as Milk, and as sweet as a Nut 
if eaten raw. 1756 P. Brownp: yamaii.a (iy8o> 343 The 
Coco-Nut Tree. .The tender shoots at the top aSbtd a plea- 
sant green or cabbage, 183a leg. Siibsf. Rood 175 The 
cabbage . . is white . . two fett long . . thick .as a man's arm. 
z86b Tennlvt Ceylon I. roij note. The cabbage, or cluster 
of unexpanded leaves, for pkkles and preserves. 

1 4 . The burr whence spring the horns of a deer ; 

also = Cabagikg. 

c 1550 Lacy Bucke's Test., My cabage 1 wyll the hound e 
for strife. x6xx Cotgr., Meule. .the cabbadge of a Deeres 
head. 

6 . Comb. a. Simple: of cabbage or cabbages, 
as calbage-blade, -eater, -flawer, -garden, -garth, 
-gfound, -groxver, -leaf -stalk, -stock, -stump’, 
like a cabbage in shape, as cabbage- fuffl + -shoe- 
string. b. Special, as cabbage bark, the 
narcotic and anthelmintic bark of the cabbage- 
bark tree or Cabbage-teee, mertnis fi.O. 

Leguminosse) ; cabbage beetle = cabbage flea ; 
cabbage butterfly, the Large White butterfly of 
English gardens and fields, Pieris Bretssiese, some- 
times also the Small White {P. Raps) ; cabbage- 
cole =cCabb.vge 1 ; cabbage-daisy, a local name 
of the Globe-flower \ Trolliusy, cabbage-flea, a 
minute leaping beetle, Naltha consobrina, the 
larvae of which destroy cabbage plants ; cabbage- 
fly, a two-winged fly t^Anthomyia Brass ics\ the 
grabs of which destroy the roots of cabbage; 
cabbage-head, the head formed by the unexpanded 
leaves of a cabbage ; also fag. a brainless fellow, 
a thickhead ; cabbage-lettuce, a variety of lettuce, 
with leaves forming a cabbage-like head ; cabbage- 
moth, one of the Noctuina {Mamesira Brassics\ 
the caterpillar of which infests the cabbage ; cab- 
bage-net, a small net to boil cabbage in ; cab- 
bage-palm, Areca oleracea, a native of the West 
Indies, etc. ; see Cabb.i.ge-thee ; cabbage-plant, 
a young plant or seedling of the cabbage ; cab- 
bage-rose, a double red rose, with large round 
compact flower {Rosa ceniifolia) ; cabbage-wood, 
(fl.) the wood of the cahbage-tree, (^.) Eriodendron 
anfractuosum, a tree related to Bombax’, cab- 
bage-worm, any larva which devours cabbage, esp. 
that of the Large "W'hite butterfly, called in Scot- 
land kailivorm ; also the Cabbage-tree worm. 

1777 Wright in PkiL Trans, LX VII. 507 The •Cabbage- 
bark tree, or Worm-bark tree, grows in >. Jamaica. Joid, 
508 Fresh cabbage-bark tastes mucilaginous. z866 Treas. 
Bot. 63 The bark is known as Bastard Cabbage Bark or 
Worm Bark ; its use is now obsolete. x8x6 Kirby & Sf. En- 
tamol. (1B43I II. 383 The larva of the ^cabbage-butterfly 
{Pontia Brassiex), xBaS Proc. Berw. Hat. Club 11 . No. & 

328 The caterpillar of the Common White Cabbage Batter- 

fly. . is often injurious to the Swedish . . turnip. 1865 Melt. 
Obsero. No. 47. 396 The small white caobage-buttetfly 
[Pieris Rapx). XS79 Lancham Card. Health (1633) * 5 * 
•Cabbage cole boyled, is very good with beefc. 1620 Venner 
Via Recta viL 13s Coleworts or Cole are much vsed to be 
eaten, espedally the Cabbage-Cole. x86x Mrs. Lankester 
Wild 20 Globe-flower , . In Scotland . .called Lucken 

Gowan, or •Cabbage-daisy. 188a Garden 4 Mar. *47/1 ‘I'he 
root-eating fly, or •Cabbage fly. <790 Burke Rr. Rev. 224 
The tenant-right of a *cabDage-^den. .the very shadow of 
a constructive property. 1887 J.K.. Laughton in Diet, Nat. 
Biog. IX. 435^ During Smith O’Brien’s ' cabbage-garden ' 
rebellion. 1863 N.^Q. Ser, ni. III. 344 The old ‘ Shandy’ 
garden.. is staked out into three •cabbage-garths. XK4 
Atkenxum 6 Dec. 725/2 The ej'es of those poor •cabbage- 
growers down there. 1682 Mss. Behn Raise Count (1724) 
III. 146 Thou foul filthy *cabbage-heyd, x:68B R. Holme 
Armoury n. 194/1 The green Caterpiller worm , • fee^ on 
•Cabbish-leaves. 1753 Hanway Ttav. (176211. in. xlii, 196 
They also use., a cabbage-leaf under their hats. 1502 
T'uRNER.^sr6«/ii. 26a, (^Tled. .*CabbaTClettes, because it 
goethall into oneheade, as cabbage cole dothe. xe4i Compl. 
Ram.-Piece 1. ii. 17s The largest and hardest Cabbage-Let- 
tuce you can get. 1848 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 

329 Caterpillars of., the *Cabbage Moth. 172^ C King 
Brit. Merck. 11 . 136 I'he Unshorn Dozens, the •C^abbage- 
Nrt Bays, and other sorry Woollen Manufactures of the 
French Nation. 1742 Shenstone Schoolutisir. xxxiu. 291 
Apples with (}abbage-net y' cover’d o’er. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xlv, Omcers who boil their ’tatots in a cab- 
bage-net hanging in the ship’s coppers, 1772-84 Cook Voy. 

a I. tog A Tew plants, gathered from the •cabbage- 
whicn had been mistaken for the cocoa-tree. 1853 
Th. Ross Humboldts Trav. III.xxx. art The cylinders of 
palmetto, improperly called \the cabbage palm*, three feet 
long, and five to six inches thick. 1646 Evelyn Kal, Hort. 
(1729) 103 Plant forth your *Cabbage-PIants. 2741 Compl, 
Pamj.Piece il lii, 355 Transplant some Cabbage-plante of 
the Sugar-loaf kind. 1795 ■Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariaua 
Wks. 1812 IV. 183 With •C]abbage-roses loaded, glaring, 
vast. 1838 Visiter, The cabbage rose has been knovm 
as the hundred-leaved rose since the time of PHny. 16x3 
Rowlands Pour Knaves, Pairs of Spy, His •cabage ruffe, 
of the outrageouse size, Starched in colour to beholders 
eyes. Ibid. (1843) 48 Let us have standing coUers, in 
the fashion, .great •cabhage-shooestrings, (pray you bigge 
enough). 1844 Disraeli Coningsby v. ui, The interrup- 
tion of a •cabbage-stalk was represented as a question 
from some intelligent indiridual in the crowd. 1851 
Mayhcw Land, Labour I. 339, I picked out of the gutter, 
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and eat like a dog— orange-peel and old ^cabbage-stumps. 
1843 Waterstom Cyci. Commerce^ v, *Cabbagewood . . is 
sometimes used in ornamental Arniture. 1885 A. B. Ellis 
iK. A/r. Isl. i. g Tree-ferns and cabbage-wood grow luxuri- 
antly on the main ridge of mountains [in St. Helena], 

R. Holms Armoitry ii. 304/1 The _*Cabbach or Lettice 
Worm.. turns into a Butter-fly all white. 

Cabbage (ka-bedg), sb.^ [This and the ac- 
companying Cabbage appear in the 17th c. 
Herrick (1648) uses garbage and carbage, appar- 
ently for ‘shreds and patches used as padding’. 
If this was a genuine use at the time, carbage may 
easily have been further corrupted to cabbage. 

Hersick Hesper. (Hazl.) 1 . 79 Upm some Ji^oiiten, Pieces, 
patches, ropes of haire. In-laid garbage everywhere. II. 325 
l/poa Lupes, His credit cannot get the inward carbage for 
his cloathes as yet. 

(Among other guesses as to its origin, are that it is, in 
some unexplained way, identical with Cabbasc sh. 1 ; or to be 
referred to OF. cabtise imposture, trick, cahnser to deceive, 
cheat ; or to F. cabas rush-basket, Sp. cabacho, also OF. 
cabas cheating, theft, F, cabasser to pack up, to cheat, steal, 
cahasseur deceiver, thief; but evidence is wanting.]] 

1 . Shreds [or larger pieces) of cloth cut off by 
tailors in the process of cutting out clothes, and 
appropriated by them as a perquisite. 

1^3 Httdibras (Spurious] ii. 56 (L.) For as tailors pre- 
serve their cabbage. So squires t^e careof bag and baggage, 
lyiq D’Ukfey Fills (1872] IV. 50 The Taylor we know 
he is loth To take any Cabbage at all. i8ia Southey 
Oituiiaaa II. 37 Those philosophers who have a taylorlike 
propensity for cabbage. 183X (Carlyle Sart. Res. in. xi. 
Living on Cabbage. 

’t' 2 . slang. A tailor. Obs. 

169a B. £. Diet. Cant, Cre 7 u, Cabbaere, a Taylor, and what 
they pinch from the Cloaths they make up, 170S Morreux 
Rcibelats iv. lii. (1737) 212 Poor Cabbage’s Hair grows 
through his Hood. 1^5 New Cant. Diet,, Cabbage', Tay- 
lors are so called, because of their. .Love of that Vegetable, 
The Cloth they steal and purloin, .is also called Cubage. 

3 . Schoolboy sla}tg. A ‘crib’ or key whence a 
pupil surreptitiously copies bis exercise; a ‘cab’. 
tCa'Ilbaffe, sb? Obs. rare. Also 6 cabage. 
[app, related to CxVBiir {caban, cabane, caibitC), in 
sense ' den or lair of a beast’.] A den or lair. 

1567 Maflet Gr. Forest ga He hath his cabbage in the 
yeartn with two contrary wayes vndermined to enter into 
It, or to run out of it at his pleasure : verie wide a t the com- 
ining In, but as narrow and straight about the mid cabbage. 
X570 Levies Maaip. xi A cabage, hedde, stega, 

Ca'bbagey [f. Cabbage sb .'^ ; or ad. F. 
cabusser 'to cabbadge, to grow to a head’ (Cotgr.).] 
tl. inlr. a. To grow or come to a head, as 
the horns of a deer. Obs. 

a xsa8 Skelton Sp, Parrot tfix So bygge a bulkc of brow 
auntlers cabagyd that yere. 

b. To form a head, as a cabbage or lettuce. 
x6oi Holland Pliny xix. viii, II. 25 To make them cab- 
bage the better and grow faire and big. x6i6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Connir. Farm 163 The sooner you remoue your 
Lettuce . . the sooner it will Cabbage. 1843 Kirby & Sf. 
Entomol, 1. 155 Destroying the plant before il cabbages. 

2 . trans. See Caboche v. 

XS30 Palsgr. 596/1, I kabage a deere, Je cabaicTie, .1 vryll 
cabage my dere, and go with you. 18x9 Scott if>'. Lamm. 
ix. The head of the stag should be cabbaged in oider to 
reward them. 

Ca'bbage, [see Cabbage j^.2] trans. {vaA. 
absol.) To pilfer, to appropriate surreptitiously : 
a. orig, said of a tailor appropriating part of the 
cloth given to him to make up into garments. 

xyiaARBUTHNOT y0/i».S»//(X755)i4Yourtaylor instead of 
.breads, cabages whole yards of cioarii. X793 W. Roberts 
Looker-on (1794) Bodkin, who had cabbaged 

most notoriously in the making of Sam Spruce’s new coat. 
X830 Eiac&w. Mag. XXVII. iir Our Tailor says, ' I like 
not the charge of plagiarism.' ^ Nevertheless, he cabbages. 
X873 H. Spencer Stud, Sac, vi. xyj The tailor ' cabbaged ’ 
the cloth he used, 

b. transf. C. In Schoolboy slang = To crib, 
cab. 

X837 Gen, P. Thompson Exerc. {'1842) IV. 234 A speech, 
which . . had been what schoolboys^ call ‘ cabbaged , from 
some of the forms of oration . . published by way of carica- 
ture. x86a H. Marryat Year vt Sweden II. 387 Steelyards 
. .sent by Gustaf Wasa as checks upon country dealers, 
who cabbaged, giving short weight, 

Ca'bbaged,/^/. aX [f. Cabbage v.T- (or j^.I) + 
-ED.] Grown cabbage -fashion, formed into or 
having a head like a cabbage. 

*S77 B. Goock HeresbacKs Hnsb, (1586] 25 Cahegged 
rape sowen after rie. x6x6 Surfl. Sc. Markm. Comitr. Farm 
xbj The cabbaged Lettuce. 1656 Dugard Gate Lai, Uni, 
§ 88, M Colewort, which, .becometh cabbaged. X72S Brad- 
ley Fatn, Diet, II, s. v. May, If any of the Imperial lat- 
tices are cabbaged, 

Ca'bbaged, ppl. a.^ [f. Cabbage Pil- 
fered, as shreds by a tailor. 

1729 Coffey BeggaPs Wed. 1. i, I shall convert his cab- 
baged .shreads into a stone Doublet. 

Cabbage-palm =next ; see Cabbage shX 5. 
Ca*bbage-tree. [f. Cabbage sbX i, 2.] 

1 , A name g^ven to several palm trees, whose 
central unexpanded mass of leaves or tei'minal bud 
is eaten like the head of a cabbage ; esp. 

a. The West Indian tree, Areca or Oreodoxa 
oleracta, also called Cabbage-palm and Palmetto 
Royal, growing to a height of 150 or 200 feet. 


b. Chainmrops Palmetto of the Southern U. S. 

c. Euterpe oleracea of Brazil and ? W. Indies. 

d. Livistona inermts of Northern Australia. 

e. Coiypha australis of Australia, the leaves of 
which are made into baskets, hats, etc. 

X7as Sloane Jamaica II. no This is most evident in the 
top of that called the Cabbage tree. 1736 P. Brownd 
Jamaica 342 The Barbarioes Cabbage Tree . . is the most 
beautiful tree I have ever seen, and may be esteemed the 
queen of the woods, X779 Forrest Voy. N. Gnitua 123 We 
. .saw many aneebong or cabbage trees growing on the 
island. X796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 677 (S. Carolina) The 
palmetto or cabbage tree, the utility of which, in the con- 
struction of forts was experienced during the late war. _ 

2 . Other trees and plants, so called for various 
trivial reasons, as the Cabbage-bark Tree, Ait- 
dira inerntis of the West Indies; a palm-like 
liliaceous plant of New Zealand, Cordylim indi- 
visa, bearing a head of narrow leaves. Bastard 
or Black C. T., Andira inermis (see above) ; — 
of St. Helena ; Melanodendron integrifoliiim ; — 
of South America: the leguminous genus Geof- 
froya. Canary Island C. T,, Cacolia kleinta 
nervi/olia, a composite plant. Small TJmbelled 
C. T., Commidetidron spurium. (Miller Plant 
Names, 1884.) 

1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxiii. 164 The black-cabbage 
tree, the wood of which . . is in high estimation among car- 
pen ters and joiners, 1884 Gordon-Cumming in Century 
Mag, XXVII. 920 The settlers with strange perversity have 
dubbed this the cabbage-tree. 

3 . attrib., as in cabbage-tree hat (short, cabbage- 
tree) ; cabbage-tree worm, a fat grub found in 
the decaying cabbage tree eaten in Guiana. 

1880 Blacktt). Mag. Feb. 167 The chin-straps of their 
cabbage-tree hats. Ibid. 171 Raising his cabbi^e-tree, 
allowed the chin-strap to drop to its place. 1796 Sted- 
man Suybiam II. 23 Groe-groe, or cabbage-tree worms, 
as they are called in Surinam. .In taste they partake of all 
the spices of India., these worms are produced in all the 
palm-trees, when beginning to rot. 

Ca‘ 1 }l)agin£f, vbl. sbX [f. Cabbage ». 1 ] The 
gi'owth or formation of a head (by a cabbage, 
etc.). 

*737 Millf-R Card. Diet. s. v. Brassiea. x^\x Cowpl. 
Fani.-Piecen. iii. 364 Transplant Lettuce for Cabbaging. 

Ca'ii'bagiug, vbl. sb.^ [f. C abbage z».2 + -irgI.] 
Pilfering, purloining. Also attrib. 

X768 Earl Carlisle in Sehuyii ^ Contemp. II. 312 You 
had better come to Spa ; it is an excellent cabbaging place. 
Ca*'b'bag^i a. rare, [see Having the 

characteristics of a cabbage ; cabbage-like. 

1883 Lady Bloomfield Court ^ Diplom. Life I. 

lit. 6s The very cabbagy green of summer. 

II Cabbala (kse'bala). Also 6- cabala (7 ca- 
balla, 9 kabbala). [a. med.L. cabbala, ad. Rab- 
binical Heb. ni> 3 p qabbaldh ‘tradition’, f. (the 

biblical) (in Piel) qibhet * to receive, accept, 
admit’.] 

1 . The name given in post-biblical Hebrew to 
the oral tradition handed down from Moses to the 
Rabbis of the Mishnah and the Talmud, b. To- 
wards the beginning of the thirteenth century a.d. 
applied to the pretended tradition of the mystical 
interpretation of the Old Testament. 

tsar Fisher Wks. (1876) 332 Cabala . . is derived fro man 
to man by mouth only_ and not by wrytynge. Ibid, 336 
Also theyr Cabala that is to say their secrete erudycyons 
not wiyten in the byble. 16^ More Conject, CabbaL (1713) 
Pref. i, The Jewish Cabbala is conceived to be a Traditional 
doctrine or exposition of the Pentateuch, which Moses re- 
ceived from the mouth of God. 1693 Phil, Trans, XVII. 
801 The real Cabala they make Two-iold, i.e. The Doctrine 
of Sephiroth, and the Doctrine of the Four Worlds, 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) I. ui. § 93. 202 In the class of 
traditional theology.. we must place the Jewish Cabbala, 

2 . gen. + a. An unwritten tradition. Obs. 

164X J. JACKS9N True Evang. T. i. 47 H[enry] 8. of whom a 
Cabala or tradition goe.s, that on his death-bed, he confessed, 
hee had never spared man in his wrath, nor woman in his 
lust. 166a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, 11. iv. § 4 Though the 
Jews would fain make the gift of Prophecy to be a kind of 
Cabala too, and conveyed in a constant succession from one 
Prophet to another. X69S Bentley Boyle Lect. viii. 274 
Without the benefit of letters, tlie whole Gospel would be a 
mere tradition and old cabbala. 

b. Mystery, secret or esoteric doctrine or art! 
X665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. Addr. 13 Branches of a danger, 
ous Cabbala. ^ 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 59 Nor is it 
He to whom kind Heaven A secret cabala ha; given. 179$ 
Burke Let, Wks, 184a II. 241 Magisterial rabbins and doc- 
tors in the cabala of political science. 1810 Scott Lady of 
L. III. vi. Eager he read whatever tells Of ma^c, cabala, 
and spells. X85X D. Wilson Preh. Ann. II. iv. li. 226 Visi- 
ble signs of some native cabbala. 

•f* 3 . Of cabbala with ; in the secrets of. Obs. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Psettd, EP. i, iii. ii Astrologers, which 
pretend to be of Caballa with the starres. 

Cabba'lic, a. [ad. med.L. cabbaKc-usi\ Of 
or pertaining to the Cabbala. 

XM4 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible xii. 94 He rebukes the 
Cabbalick Doctors. _ 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp,, Cabbalic 
art, Ars caiallica, is used by some writers for ars palae- 
strica, or the art of wrestling. 

Cabbalism (kse-baliz’m). Also cabalism, [f. 
Cabbala + -ism ; or ad. med.L, cabbalism-usi\ 


1 . The system or manner of the Jewish Cabbala. 
16x4 Wilkins Mercury viii. (1707) 33 Which kind of Ca- 
balism is six Times repeated in the History of the Creation. 
1632 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. 200 Sailing between Cabbalism 
and Platonism. X854 Kingsley Alexandria iv. 156 The 
cabbalism of the old Rabbis. 

2 . Mystic or occult doctrine ; mystery. 

X390 Greene Fr. Beuon (1630) 8 Sore he doubts of Bacons 
Cabalisme. X64X Vind. Smectymnnus xiii. 141 What Ca- 
balisme have we here ? x66a-3 J. Sfencer Prodigies (1665) 
zSj Pretty allegories, parables, cabbalisms. 

3 . ? (Cf. Cabal, Cabalist.) 

X847 Emerson Repres. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 284 They are 
the exceptions which we want, where all grows alike. A 
foreign ^eatne.ss is the antidote for cabalism. 1856 — Eng. 
Traits xiii. Wks. 1874 II. 99, 1 do^not know that there is more 
Cabalism in the Anglican, than in other Churches. 

Cabbalist (kscbalist). Also cabalist. [ad. 
med.L. cabbalista : see -1ST. Cf. also F. cabaliste.} 

1 . One who professes acquaintance with and 
faith in the Jewish Cabbala. 

*833 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1058 Of the whiche 
kno'V^ge the cabalystes doth make fyftie gates. X646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ep, (1650) 212 Tbe doctrme of the Cabal- 
ists, who in each of the four banners inscribe a letter of the 
Tetragrammaton. X704 Sullivan View Nat, II. 236 The 
Masorites and Cabbalists. X878 N, Amer. Rev. 468 The 
cabalists and Talmudists are responsible for him [Adam], 

2 . One skilled in mystic arts or learning. 

a XS92 Greene Dram. Wks. (1831) I. 182 The cabalists 
that write of magic spells, x^ Swift T. Tubv. (1709) 76 As 
eminent a Cabalist as his Disciples would represent him. 
1847 Bmerson Poems, Initial Love, Cupid is a casuist, A 
mystic, and a cabalist. X850 Maurice Mor, ^ Met, Philos. 

I. 157 Plato felt the temptation to be a cabbalist. 

3 . See Cabalist. 

Cablialistic (kiebali-stik), a. Also cabal-, [f. 
prec. + -ic, or direct ad. F. cabalistique, or med.L. 
cabbalistic-us.'\ Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or like the Cabbala or cabbalists ; having a pri- 
vate or mystic sense ; mysterious. 

X624 Middleton Game Chess iv, ii, Out of that cabalistic 
bloody riddle, x66s J. Spencer Prophecies 97 The Cabba^ 
Itstick sense of Scripture. X684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit, Bible 
xii. 95 'The Cabbalistick, and All^orical Doctors. 171^ A. 
Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 258 The Revelation, .being written 
. . in the Cabalistick style. 1865 ’Ivlor Early Htsi. Man. 
vi. 120 Certain figures and cabalistic signs upon the skull. 

Caobalrstical, a. Also cabal-, [f. as prec. -1- 
-Aii.] Of or pertaining to what is cabbalistic ; also 
= Cabbalistic, 

a XS93 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 382 By art cabalistical. 
X7a3 Mather Vitui. Bible 300 A Cabalistical explanation of 
Deut. iv. 4. 1830 Scott Demoml, vi. x8o To ^ow the ex- 
tent of his cabalistical knowledge"; ' X83B-9 HallXm Hist.. 
Lit. 1 . 1, iii. § 96. 2 o 8 His famous 900 theses logical, ethical 
. .and cabbalistical, 

Cabbali’stioally, ac/zi. [f. prec, + -LT 2 .] In 
a cabbalistic manner ; according to the Cabbala. 

x6m Sir T. Herbert Trav. 123 (T.) Rabbi Elias, from 
the first verse of the first chapter of (Genesis, where the letter 
aleph is six times found, cabalistically concludes that the 
world shall endure just six thousand years. 1(^3 W. Freice 
Sel. Ess, iv. 23 Who but a Madman would think the Num- 
ber Five Cabmistically sanctified, because a Man has Five 
Fingers, Five Toes, etc, x8s6 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 

II. 107 How to pronounce cabbalistically the potent name. 

CabbaliBtico- in comb. Cabbalistically. 

183X Carlyle Sart. R. i. v. Disquisitions of a cabalislico- 
sartorial and quite antediluvian cast. 

t Ca'bbaiize, V. Obs. Also cabal-, [ad. F. 
cabalise-r {16th c. inLittre), or med.L. cabbalizdre: 
see -IZE.] mtr. To use or affect the manner of the 
cabbalists ; to speak mystically. 

x66o H. More Myst. GodL 1. viii. 23 Here St. John seems 
to cabhalize, as in several places of the Apocalypse, that is, 
to speak in the language of the Learned of the Jews. 

t Ca'bbalizer. Obs. Also cabal-. One who 
cabbalizes ; one who interprets by cabbala. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 77 Not all thy seuenty Es- 
drean Cabalizers, who traditionately from Moyses receiued 
the Laws interpretation. 

Cabban, -ane, -aiae, -en, early ff. Cabin. 
Cabber (kae-bai). colloq. [f.CABj^. 3 -(--EEl.] A 
cab-horse. 

1884 Times 27 Oct. 2/4 Sixteen short-legged, active, clever, 
Young Cabbers. 

Cabbie (ksebi). Obs. or dial. ‘ A sort of box 
made of laths, which claps close to a horse’s side, 
narrow at the top so as to prevent the grain in it 
from being spilled’ (Jam.). Also ‘a small barrow 
or box with two wheels used for drawing’ ibid. 

*795 Statist. Acc. Scot. XVI. 187 The other implements of 
husbandry are harrows, .cabbie^ crook-saddles, creels. 

Cabbin,-uie, Cabbinet: see Cabin, Cabinet. 
Ca'bbinff, vbl. sb. [f. Cab ».] Cab-driving, 
cab-letting. (Also attrib.) 

X870 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. zi The cabbing interest has 
suffered from the war. 

Cabbie (kse-b’l), v. Iron-smelting ; To break 
up flat pieces of partially finished iron for fagot- 
ting. (See quots.) Hence Gabbler, Gabbling. 

X849 Weale Diet, Terms s.v., The process, .which in 
Gloucestershire is called ‘ scabblin^ ' or more correctly 
‘ Gabbling', .is simply breaking up this flat iron into small 
pieces. Men are especially allocated for this operation, 
and are named ‘ cabblers’. X874 Knight Diet, Mech, 
4x8/1 The pig iron is.. 4. Tilted', making a flat, oval plate. 
5. Cobbled ; that is, broken up into pieces. 6. Fagoted, 



CABBY. 
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CABINET. 


1875 Uris Diet, Arts I. 558 Finery iron is smelted with 
chucoal, and when a soft mass of about two hundred- 
weight is formed it is hammered out into a flat oval from 
two to four inches in thickness ; this is allowed to cool] and 
is thra broken up into small pieceSj which is the process of 
cabbline or scabbling. 

CabDon, Cabbonet, early IF. Cabin, Cabinet. 
Cabborne, obs. var. of cabbon, cabon. Cabin. 
1558 Abp. Parker Psalter cxxxii. 385 Be it my shame : if 
I go in My Cabborne house : in rest to lygh. 
t Ca'bby Obs. ? A garden pick or hoe. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais t. xxiii, With little Mattocks, 
Pickaxes, Grubbing-hooks, Cabbies Pruning-knive.-,, 

and other Instruments requisit for gardning. 

Cabby ^ C^se’bi). co//o^. [f. Cab A 

cab-driver. 

1859 All Y. Round No. 34. 177 Call the cabby up for my 
trunk and hat-box. i88x Times 19 Jan. lo/z Such ' cabbies ' 
as were about, turned a deaf ear to any one who hailed them. 

Cabbyn, obs. form of Cabin. 

Cabbysabe, obs. form of Cabbage. 

Ca'bdom. ua/u-g wd. [f. Cab sb.^ + -dom.] That 
part of the community specially interested in cabs, 
as oivners or drivers. 

x868 Mortu Her. 35 Aug., Cabdom is furious agunst the 
railway companies. ^ 

IlCabeer (kabiwj). [Arab. kalnr^ lit. 

‘ tig, 

1753 Beawes Lex Mercat. 911 Cabeer, a Money used for 
accounts at Mocha, of which 80 may he reckoned to a 
French Crown. Ibid. 913 Caveers. 

Cabal, -ell, -elle, obs. forms of Cable. 
Caban, early form of Cabin. 

Caber (kfi'bai). Sc. Also 6 cabir, kabar, 
kabber, kebbre. [a. Gaelic cabar pole, spar, 
rafter =Irish cabar lath, ^Yelsh ceibr beam, rafter, 
Com. cebtr, keber rafter, beam, Breton 9th c. in 
Luxemb. fol. ‘tignse, cepriou'."] 

1. A pole, or spar, usually consisting of the 
stem of a young pine or fir-tree, used in house- 
carpentry, scaffolding, etc. 

1313 Douglas ^ueis xit. v. 186 His schaft that was als 
rude and squair, As it had beyn a cabyr or a spar. 1718 A. 
Rasisay Christ's Kirk ui. xviii. They frae a bam a kabar 
raught. lysiS Mrs. Csluerwood ywi Ii884t 163 To every 
plant they give a pole, which is a tree, like the smallest wrt 
of what we call cabers. x8& G. H. K. Yac. Tour 164 They 
hung them [trouts] on the cabew of their wigwams. 

2 . esp. as used in the Highland athletic exercise 
of throwing' or tossing the caber. 

x86a Standard id July, Tossing the caber. 187a Daily 
Hews a6 July, Caber Throwing. 1881 Rojd Hena/aMr 
6 July, lac caber is simply a roughly hewn pme trunk 
denuuM of its branches. .To toss this skilfully the athlete 
poises the smaller end agmbst his breast, in an upnght 
position, and, suddenly raimng it by sheer force to a level 
with his Moulder, throws it from him in such a manner 
that the thick end toudies the ground first, and the trunk 
falls away from him. 

Cabem, obs. form of Cabin (of a ship\ 
CabAll (kiE'bful). £f. Cab sb.3 + -fcl.] As 
much or as many as a cab will hold. 

1856 Macaulay in Life ^ Lett. (j88o) II. 433 Took a 
cabMl of books toWestbourne Terrace. 

II Cabiai (ka’biiai). [Fr., a. Galibi (or Carib of 
French Guiana). Maitius BrastV-Sprachen.] A 
native name of the Capybara {Hydrochccrus Cap}’- 
bard), sometimes used by naturalists. 

1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1862} s^9 Animals which 

seem. . to make each a distinct species in itself, -the Cahiai. 
Ibid. HI. vi. (JoD.) The capibara, or cabim ; it is a native 
of South. America, and is chiefly seen in frequenting the 
borders of lakes and rivers like an otter. 

Cabidge, -ige, obs. forms of Cabb.vge. 

Cabin, var. form of Caball, a horse. 

Cabilile, obs. form of Cable. 

II Cabillian, cabeliau fka-bil><», ka-beljw). 
Also kabbelow. [a. F. cabillaud, cabliaii, Du. 
kabeljamv, a name used (according to Fraude's ly 
all the coast Germans since the 14th c. ; MLG. 
kabelaw, Ger. kabliau, kabeljau, Sw. kabeljo. Da. 
kabeljati, med.L. cabellatKvus{\.D. 1133 inCarpeu- 
tier’s Du Cange). It has been generally regarded as 
a transposed form oibakcljatncifbakkeljati, Bacalao, 
which IS however not compatible with the history 
of that word, q.v.] Cod-fish ; ' codfish which has 
been salted and hung for a few days, but not 
thoroughly dried ; also, a dish of cod madied 
(Smyth Sailors Word-hkX . . 

1696 W, Mountague Delights Holland ■A A good Dish of 
Cabilliau, Cod-Fish, of which the putcTi in genml are 
great Admirers. 173X Medixv Kolheti s Cafe ofG. Hope 
II. 188 At the Cape there are several sorts of the fish call d 
Cabeliau. *867 Smyth Sailed s IVord-bh., Kabbelow. 

Ctlbill (koe'bin). Forms : 4 ~? eabane, 5-8 
caban, 5 kaban, 5-5^ cabon, 6 cabban, -ane, 
-aine, -on, -yn, eaben, 6-8 oabbin, 7 cabben, 
cabbine, cabine, cabem, J- cabin. [ME. ca- 
hane, a. F. eabane (= Pr., Pg. cabana, Sp. ca- 
baita, Cat. cabanya, It. capanna ) late L. capanna, 
in Isidore, ‘ tugurium parva casa est ; hoc rustici 
capanna vocant’ ; in Keichenau glosses 8th cent. 
cabanna. Mod.F. has cabim from Eng. in sense 5.] 


+ 1 . A temporary shelter of slight m.'iterials ; a 
tent, booth, temporary hut Obs. 

I #1400 Alorie Artk. 3099 Cnbanes coverede for kjTiges 
anoyntede With clothei of clere guide for knyghtej; and 
o[ier. xs$x Marbfck Rh. of Notes 148 They made with 
pretie boughs and twigi of trees, such little pretie lodgings 
as we call Cabens or Boothes. r6oi Suaks. T’.oel. .V. i. v. 
287 Make me 3 willow Cabine at j’our gate, a X649 Dki mm. 
OF Hawth. Hist. Jam, lY, Wks. 117111 76 Cahanes raised 
of boughs of trees and reeds. x857-fl9 Hr.AVS.shOE .'iaul 237 
From the wilderness there comes a blast, 'Iliat casts my 
cabin of assurance down. 

fb. spec. A soldier’s tent or temporary shelter. 
?i2 1400 Morte Arth. 733 Tenter and othire toyler, and 
targez fulle ryche, Cahanes and clathe sokkes. 1553 Brfrdc 
Q. Curtins B hi. There fell sodainlie a great storme . . 
within their cabbaines, which .so moche afflicted the Soul- 
dionrs . . that, etc. XS98 B. Jossov £v. Man in Hum. iii. 
vii, ilie Courts of Princes, -the Cabbins of Soldiers. 1653 
Holchoft Procopius ir. 67 The Persians, .fell among Iheir 
Cabbins, and were rifilng the camp. 

2 . A permanent human habitation of rude con- 
struction. Applied esp. to the mud or turf-built 
hovels of slaves or impoverished peasantry, as dis- 
tinguished from the more comfortable ‘cottage’ of 
working men, or from the ‘hut’ of the savage, or 
temporary ‘hut’ of tiavellers, explorers, etc. 

£1440 Promp. Pant. S7 Caban, lytylle bowse, Pretoria, 
linn, capatta. xg 66 Paimter Pal Pteas. I. 98 He dwelt 
alone in a little eabane in the fieldes not fanre from Athenes. 
K70 Levins Manip. 163 A cabbon, gurgusiium. _ x5^ 
^EMiNO Conin. Holinshed^ III. X3s6/x Being taken in his 
cahbin by one of the Irishtie. x6i8 Sir R. Boyle in Lis- 
more Papers <18861 1. 196 To give her a Room to bwyU her 
a cabben in. 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals 1. m. 65 Not a 
Mendicant . .could be perswaded to leave his Cabane. i^x 
Petty Pol. Attai. 9 There be [in Ireland] 160,000 Cabins 
without Chimneys. 17*9 Shelvocke Artillery iv. 355 The 
Cahbin of Romulus wa-s only thatched with Straw, a 174$ 
Swift t-Yks. 1 1841 ) II. 78 The wretches are forced to pay for a 
filthy cabin ana two ridges of potatoes treble the worth. 
3794 Sullivan Yiew Nat. II. 3^ An extensive country 
corered with cabans. xSg* Ht. aIartiheau Ireland i. t A 
mud cabin here and there is the only vestige of human 
habitation. xSso Mrs. Stowe \fitle\ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
b. Used rhetorically for ‘ poor dwelling’. 

1598 B. JoNSoN Ev. Man in Hum. i.v-_li6t6> 16 Posses^e 
no gentlemen of our acqumntance, with notice of iny 
iod^ng. .Not that I need care who know it, for the Cahbin 
is conuenient. 1607 DEKKER.y/r T. nyaffWks. 1873 III. 
rot A simple Cabin, for so great a Prince. 

f 3 . A cell ; e. g. of an anchorite or hermit, in a 
convent or prison ; a cell of a honeycomb. Obs. 

1362 Lakcl. P. PI. A. XII. 33 Cleigy in to a caban crepte. 
*3^ Treviss Higdm Rolls Ser. I. asi In the theatre 
. .cabans and dennes \cdlulx imusionttm). 1480 Caxton 
Citron, Eng. ccliv, 329 ITiey put hym in a Gabon and his 
chapelyne for to shryue hym. £1530 More De gnat, 
Xm’iss. Wks. 84/3 The gail<ir .. thrusteth your Mode into 
some other caban. xsyx Hanmer Chron, Irel. 11633' 57 Hce 
went into France, an<i made them Cabanes, after the Irish 
manner, in stead of Monaiitenes. 16x1 Bible Jer, xxxvii. 16 
When leremiah was entied into the dungeon, and into the 
cabbins. x6x6 Surku & Markh. Cmmtr. farm 322 [Bees] 
busie in mtdeing Combes, and building of little Cabbins. 

'I'b, A small room, a bedroom, a boudoir. 
Obs. 

XS94 Carl-w Tasso (1881) 38 Gay clothing, and close cab- 
banes eke she flyes. 1607 R. Wilkinson MerOtant.roy. 30 
She that riseth to dinner . . & for every fit of .-in idle feuer 
betakes her straight to her cabbin againe. 1614 Ralugh 
Hist. World i. 83 Thou shalt make Cabines in the .Vrke. 
c i6m Z. Boyo Zion's Flowers 11855I 71 She steek’t her 
cabin doore. 

4 . A natural cave or grotto ; the den or hole 
of a wild beast. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. in. too Ac J>ow. .crops in to a kaban 
for colde of Jii nailes. 1583 St.\syiioj«t Aeneis i. iArb.)a3 
A cel or a cabban by nature formed, is viidcr. X589 Gala. 
.l//>r.ii8srt s Cabbins and caues in England and in Wales. 
Ibid, t4 The beastly belling bull, lay coucht in cabbm 
clobse. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 358 It might resemble a 
very cabbin and caue indeed. X794 S. Williams Vermont 
98 The beavers, .build cabins, or houses for themselves, 

6 . A room or compartment in a vessel for sleep- 
ing or eating in. An apartment or small room in 
a ship for officers or passengers. 

X38J Wychk Ksxk, xxvii. 6 Thi seeds of rowers . . and tlii 
litil cabans. 1,^3 Catk, A ngl. 50 A Caban of cuke 1 coke A i ; 
capana. XS30 Palscr. aaofx Cabbyn in a .sbyppe, labain. 
*555 EDEN^£f«</er lY. Ind. i. v. (Arb.) 86 BenoIdinge..the 
toppe castell . . the cabens, the kecle. _i6xo Shaks. Temp. 

I. L 15 Keepe your Cabines : you do assist the stoime. 1626 
Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. SeauKu xo The Captaines Cab- 
ben or great Cabben. 17*8 Lady M, AV. BIontacue Lett. 

II. Ivi, 85 An English lady . . desired me to let her go over 
with me in my cabin. 1748 , 4 nson Voy. 1. iii. <ed. 4I 41 
Orellana, .drew towards the great cabbin. 1835 StR J, Ross 
N..W. Pass, xvii. 339 They were taken into the cabin. 

f b. A berth (in a ship). Hanging cabin x a 
hammock, cot. O^j. 

X598 W. Phillips Liuschotests Trav, Ind, in Arb. Garner 
HI. 30 Each man his cabin to sleep in. i6a_6 Capt. Smith 
Accid. Vng. Seamen 11 A cabben, a hanging caWien, a 
Haraacke. 1607 Dampier Voy. iipo'l HI. 1. 191 Captain 
Davis . . was thrown out of his Cabbin. xtji Lediard 
Setius II. VII. ISO Cabbins hung upon palm-trees. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine, Cajutes, the cabins or bed-places 
. .for the common srulors. 

•I'B. A litter. Obs. 

*577 Holinshed Chron. II, 770 People flocking . . some 
with beires, some with cabbins, some with carts .. to fetch 
awaie the dead and the wounded, a 1631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 143 Some coffin'd in their cabbins lie. 


+ 7 . A ‘political) Cabinet : \\a\cQ cabin ,on»tcil, 
counsellor, signet. Obs. 

s 6 ^ Flatly C/azds Myst. xiv. 193 'Phey are made of the 
Cabin Cuuncell, and become leaders in our vetries- x^3 
True Informer 2 Their Majesties Letters under the cabine 
Signet. x6^ Milton .Ireop, Wks. 1738 I, 142 Haughti- 
ness of Prelates and cabin Counsellors that usurp’d oflate- 
x6m — Etkon. iv. 118511364 Putting off .such wholesomeacts 
ana councels, as the politic Cabin at Whitehall had no 
mind to. Ibid, xi, 425 To vindicate and restore the Rights 
of Farlament invaded by l^bin councels. 1676 W. Row 
Contu. Flair's Autobiog. xii. <1848) 430 A clo.ve cabin coun- 
cil plotting and contriving all things, 

8. Comb. Chiefly in sense fi, as cabin.keeper, 
-passage, -passenger, -scuttle, -siairs, etc. ; 

cabin-parlotired i hating a parlour no bigger than 
a ship’s cabin i ; cabin-bed, a berth. Also 
Cabin-B"Y, 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe i r84o> II. ii. 31 He lay in a *cabin-bed. 
i8«»7 Vincouver Agrie. Devon (1813 >389 *Cabin keepers to 
shipwrights. xSoa AV. Taylor in Kobberds Mem. 1 . 4x0 
The .squeezed, *cahin-parl cured houselets of Dover. ^ xSgo 
G.\lt Laurie T. vii. 1.118491 300, I took my passage in her 
— a *cabin-_passage. 1760 Wesley 24 Aug., Half., 
were 'cabin passengers, xSjx H. Melvtlle It Aalexsnx, 
138 The silent steersman would watch the *cabin-scuttl^ 
*743 Firluinc % Wild «i. vii, 333 Falling down the "'cabbin 
stairs he dislocated his shoulder. 

Cabin (bae'bin), v. [f. the sb., q.v. for Forms.] 

1 , intr. To dwell, lodge, take shelter, in, or as 
in, a cabin (^senses i-4\ 

xs86 Fernb Bias. Gentrie 49 Flying from their_houscs, 
and cabaning in woods and caues. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. 
ii. 179 And sucke tbe Goate, And cabbin in a Caue. ^ 1602 
Fi'lbecke PaTtdectes 32 A’nder the shadow of Scipio the 
Citie, the Ladie of the world did cabban. i6it Heywooo 
Gold. Age I. i. AVks. 1874 III. 13 Perpetuall care shall cabin 
in my heart. x86s Parkm.as Champlain ix. (18751 298 Bands 
of Indians cabined along the borders of tbe cove. 

2 . irans. To lodge, entertain, or shelter, as in a 
cabin. 

x6o3 Fulhecke and Pt. ParalL 74 Chast learning cabboned 
with frugall contentment. 1745 AV. Tiio.«pson Siikness p. iv, 
Rock’d by the blast, and cabin’d in the storin. 

S. il’ans. To shut up or confine within narrow and 
hampering bounds. ^^Mostly after Shakspere.A 
x6oS Shaks. Macb. in. iv. 24 N'ovv I am cabin'd, crib'd, 
confin’d, bound in. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv.^cxxvl The 
faculty divine Is chain’d and tortured — cabin'd, cribb'd, 
confined. XB46 Lyiton (1853' 253 [One who] had 

the authority to cabin his mind in the walls of form. 1871 
Freem.an Norm. Com/. (1876) 1 A 7 . xvii. 58 The newer foun- 
dation was cabined, cribbed, and confined in a very narrow 
imace between the Cachedtm Church and the buildings of 
the City, 
b. with in. 

1780 Burke Bristol AVks. III. 4x^7 They imagine that 
their souls are cooped and pibined in, unless they have 
some man,. dependent on their mercy. 

4 . trans. To partition ^into small apartments. 
x8x3 Hist, y. Decastre I. 79 The inside of it . . is . . cab- 
bined off into small apartments. 

Ca’biiJ. boy. [f. Cabin sb. 5 -f Boy.] A boy 
who watts on the officers and passengers on hoard. 

X736 Amherst Terrot Fib xiiL 67, I was sent to Oxford, 
scholar of a college, and my elder brother a cabbin boy to 
the AVest-Indie.s. 1773 Genii. Mae. XLIIl. 467 Every soul 
on board perished, except the cabbin-bo^, x8^ Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. U|. 303 Sir Christopher Mings . . entered the 
service as a cabin boy . , His cabin boy was Sir John Nar- 
borough, and the cabin boy of Sir John Narborough was 
Sir Cloudeslw Shovel. 

Cabined i^kju'bind), ///. a. [f. Cabin sb. and 
V. + -JED.] a. Made like a cabin ; furnished Avith 
a cabin, b. Confined in narrow space, c. 
Cramped.hamperecl, confinedinaction, thought, etc. 

* 59 * AVyrley Amiorie 146 Cabbind lodgings. 1634 
Milton Cohius 140 Prom her cabined Ioophole_peep. 18. . 
Be. D. AVilson in Lifi:\xi 6 o) II. xiv. 41 , 1 am in a bholeah 
or cabineii boat. 1834 M. Arnold Poems (18771 1 . 23 Her 
cabin’d ample spiriL 1863 AV. Phillips Speeches xii. 266 
Cabined American civilization. 

Cabineii (ksebinet). Forms : 6-7 oabanet, 
cabbonet, cabonet, 6- cabinet, (7 cabbinet). 
[app. Eng. dim. of Cabin, as seen by the earlier 
forms cabanet, cabonet, which go Avith the earlier 
forms of calin ; but in senses 5-6 largely influenced 
by F. cabinet, which according to Scheler and 
Brachet is not a direct deriArative of F, cabane, 
but ad. It. gabinetto («Sp. gabinete) ‘closet, pr«s, 
cbest of draAvera app. a dialectal It. word going 
back to the same origm as Cabin.] 

I. A little cabin, room, repository. (Senses 1-3 
run parallel to those of Boaveb 1-3-) 

+ 1 . A little cabin, hut, soldier’s tent] a mstic 
cottage ; a dwelling, lodging, tabernacle ; a den 
or hole of a beast. Obs. 

1572 Digges Siratiot, (1379) lao The Lance Knights en- 
camp always in the field very strongly, two or three to a 
Cabbonet. 1397 Lvly Worn, in Moone iv. i. 194 He hath 
thrust me from his cabanet. X607 Topsell Four-f Beasts 105 
A flock of., four-iboted beasts, came about their cabanet. 

/3. XS79 Fenton Gnicciard. rv. (J599) *78 The whole 
campeAvas constrained . . to pitch their _Cabinets wi^n the 
ditches, xsgx Spenser Daphti. 538, 1 him desyrde sith daie 
was overcast . . To turne aside imto my cabinet. And stale 
with me, rgp* SuAKa Ven. ^ Ad, 833 The gentle larl« » • 
From his moyst cabinet mounts vp on hie. <1x640 Day 
Peregr.Schol. {18B1) S4AVhete snakes , . and half-.starvd croco- 
diles made them sommer beds and winter cabkinets. 



CABINET, 


6 


CABLE. 


+ ' Tabernacle Obs. 

16x4 T. Adams Devilts Battj, 205 Whereas the _ Soule 
might dwell in the body . . shee iindes it a crazy, sickish, 
rotten cabinet. 1630 Brathwaip Eng, (1641^ 413/1 

Their bodies . . were too fraile Cabonets for such rich emin- 
ences to lodge in. 

t2. A summer-house or bower in a garden. Obs. 
*579 Spenses Sheih, Cal, Dec, 17 The greene cabinet. 
3590 — E' Q. II, xii, 83 Their Gardens did deface, Their 
Arbers spoyld, their Cabinets suppresse, i6zo Folkingham 
Ari cf Survey i, xii. 44 E.\ternal], as Groues, Arbours, 
Bowers, Cabinet, Allies, Ambulatories. 1737 Miller Card. 
Diet., Cabutet, in a Garden, is a Conveniency_ which dilTers 
from an Arbour, in this;_ that an Arbour. , is of a great 
Length . . but a Cabinet is either sq,uare, circular, or in 
Cants, making a kind of a Salon, 

3 . A small chamber or room ; a private apart- 
ment, a boudoir, arch, or Obs, 

^ * S 6 s Earl Bedford in Ellis Or/jg. Lett. 1, 186 II, atoTher 
is a cabinet abowte xii footes square, in the same a lyttle 
lowe reposinge bedde, and a table, at the which ther were 
syttinge at Ute supper the Quene . . and David [Rizzio], 
ido3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. IJ33 Sending us unto 
womens chambers and cabinets, Bible iDouayi Gen, 
vi. 14^ Cabinet shalt thou make in the arke. sjvj Swift 
Gulliver ii. iiL 118 The king, who was then retired to his 
cabinet. 18x4 Scott_ fPeai. J. ii. zo The stained window of 
the gloomy cabinet in which they were seated. x8aa W. 
Irvung Braced. Hall ii, g A small cabinet which he calls his 
study. 

1 4 . A room devoted to the arrangement or display 
of works of art and objects of vertu; a museum, 
picture-gallery, etc. Obs. or arch. 

*6^ Hobbcs /AVn/(i686i Pref. 7 Which [a painting], .will 
not be worthy to be plac'd in a Cabinet 1727 Pope, etc. 
Art Sinking SQS. A curious person in a cabinet of antique 
statues, etc. 1756 J. Owen Trav. Europe II, 124 The Mu- 
ssum at Portici is the most interesting cabinet m Europe, 
to a man not professedly scientific. The generality of 
cabinets are schools of study, rather than exhibitions. 

5 . A case for the safe custody of jewels, or other 
valuables, letters, documents, etc. ; and thus, a re- 
pository or case, often itself forming an orna- 
mental piece of fiimiture, fitted with compartments, 
drawers, shelves, etc., for the proper preservation 
and display of a collection of specimens. 

exSSo m. Our Eng. Home (1861) 164 Fayre large cabonett, 
covered with crimson vellet . .with the Kings armes crowned. 
a *631 Donne Select. (1840) 34 The best jewel in the best 
cabinet. i6te Sir C. LYrrcLToNin Hatton Corr. (1878) 232 
T'other day, in shifting of a cabinet. . I found abundance of 
y' letters, xyaa Chesterf. Lett, I. Ixxxix. 250 That fine 
wood, of which you see screens, cabinets, and tea-tables. 
1839 Thirlwall III. rag Papers had been found in 
Alexander's cabinet, containing the outlines of some vast 
projects. X87S Jevons Monty (1878) 44 In innumerable 
cabinets may be found series of tin coins. 

\^.fig. A secret receptacle, treasure-chamber, 
store-house ; arcanum^ etc. Obs. 

*549 Cornel, Scot. 7, I socht all the secreit corneris 
of my gazophile . . vitht in the cabinet of my interior thochtis. 
1634 Sanderson Senn. II. 312 That counsel of His, which is 
lockt up in the cabinet of His .secret will. x66o Trial 
Regie. 173, I look upon the Nation as the Cabinet of the 
world. 1667 Oldenburg in Phil Trans, II. 411 By Anatomy 
we have sometimes enter'd into the Chambers and Cabinets 
of Animal Functions. 

H Short for Cabinet photograph (ii, 14). 

II. In politics. 

7 . a. As a specific use of 3 : The private room 
in which the confidential advisers of the sovereign 
or chief ministers of a country meet ; the council- 
chamber. Originally in the literal sense; now 
taken chiefly mr what goes on or is transacted 
there, Le. political consultation and action, as 
* the field ' is taken for ‘ fighting, warlike action ’. 

1607-xa [see S al x 6 a ^ W. Yonge Diary (1848; 83 The 
King made choice of six of the nobility for his Council 
of the Cabinet. x 6 gg Dryden St, Euremont’s Ess. go 
Weak, unactive, and purely for the Cabinet. 1693 Mefn. 
Ct, Teckely ii. X17 Neither a Man of the Cabinet, nor 
of the War. 1700 Dryden Fail, Ded., You began in 
the Cabinet what you aflerwards practis’d in the Camp. 
1804 Wellington Let. in Gnrw. Dtsp. III. 145 Equally 
great in the cabinet as in the field, x^ Trollope Projn- 
ley P. i. 12 Harold in early life had intended himself for the 
cabinet. 

b. The body of persons who meet in such a 
cabinet ; that limited number of the ministers of 
the sovereign or head of the state who are in a more 
confidential position and have, in effect, with the 
head of the state, the determination and adminis- 
tration of affairs. 

^Formerly called more fully the Caivtet Council, as dis- 
tinguished from the Privy Council, and as meeting in the 
cabinet; the later abbreviation is like the use of ‘the 
House', ‘the field', for those who fill or frequent it, and 
would be encouraged by such expressions as ' he is of the 
cabinet’ used of Vane by Roe, 1630. Meutber of the 
cabinet is later. 

x(S44 Mercurius Brit. 44. 347 According to . . the practice of 
your Cabinet or Junto ;butour State Committee know better. 
1692 Dryden St. Euremonfs Ess, 108 Every thing was 
then managed by the jealousie of her Mysterious Cabinet. 
a X734 North Lives I. 380 As for his lordship's being taken 
into the cabinet. 17^ Morse Amer. Geog. II. 6 The 
cabinets of Euiope . . have endeavoured to keep up a con- 
stant equilibrium between the difiTerent state.*;. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India ii. i. He had been authorised by the 
Prince Regent to attempt the formatjon of a cabinet. 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. an Few things in our history are 


more curious than the origin and growth of the power now 
possessed by the Cabinet. 1874 Bancroft Fooipr. Time 
lii. 236 The members of the President’s Cabinet. 

* 1 * 0 . A meeting of this body. Now called a 
‘ Cabinet council’, or ‘meeting of the Cabinet ’. 
(What is now called ‘the Cabinet* was formerly ‘the 
Cabinet Council ', and what is now ‘ a Cabinet Council ' 
was formerly termed ‘a Cabinet*.) 

171X Swift Lett, (17881 III. igs 'To day the duke was 
forced to go to the race while the cabinet was held. 1788-9 
Dk. Leeds Polit. Mem. (1884) 140 There was a Cabinet 
at tny office. xSog Pitt in Ld. Stanhope L(hi III, 318 A 
Cabinet is summoned for twelve to-morrow. 

8. Cabinet Council : a. the earlier appellation 
of the body now styled the Cabinet', see 7 b. 

Apparently introduced, at the accession of Charles I, in 
1625 ; but the expression eaiinei counsel =■ counsel given 
privately or secretly in the cabinet or private apartment, 
occurs earlierand, from the confusion of counsel and council, 
was prob. a factor in the name : see Cabinet Coutisell^in g. 

[1607-ia Bacon Counsel, Ess. (Arb.) 318 For which in- 
coveniences the doctrine of Italy, and practize of Fraunce, 
[ed. 1635 in some Kings times] hath introduced Cabanett 
Councelles [ed. 1612 Cabanet counsels ; 1625 Cabinet coun- 
sels], a remedy wotse than the disease. 1623 Massinger 
Dk. Milart il 1. 10 No, those are cabinet councils. And not 
to be communicated, but To such as are his own, and sure.] 
183a Massinger Maid of Hon. i. i. 6 Though a counsellor 
of state, 1 am not of the cabinet council. 1648-7 Clarendon 
Hist.Reb. (X702) I. ti. 117 These persons made up the Com- 
mittee of State^ (which wim reproachfully after call’d the 
Juocto, and enviously then in the Court the Cabinet Council). 
Ibid. II. § 61 That Committee of the Council which used to 
be consulted in secret affairs 1649 Selden Laws Eng. i. 
(1739) 201 The sense of State once contracted into a Piivy 
Council, is soon recontracted into a Cabinet-Council, and 
last of all into a Favourite or two. x668 Howe Bless. 
JJiVAfwwj Wks.(i834) 230/2 To know his [i.e. God's] Secrets; 
to be as it were of the Cabinet-Council. 1727 Swift To 
very yne. Lady, Never take a favomite waiting-maid into 
your cabinet-council, a 1734 North Lives II. 51 Thus the 
cabinet council whidi at first was but in the nature of a 
private conversation, came to be a formal council, and had 
the direction of most transactions of the Government. 1S46 
M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 143 Cabinet Coun- 
cil.— This body, though without any recognised legal exist 
ence, constitutes, in effect, the government of the country. 
It consists of a certain number of privy councillors, com- 
prising the principal ministers of the Crown for the time 
being, who are summoned to attend at each meeting. 

b. now, A meeting or consultation of the 
‘ cabinet 

1879 J. Goodman Penitent Pardon, i. iii. (1713) S4 God 
Almighty, .never.. leaves them to guess at the transactions 
in his Cabinet-Council x688 Evelyn Mem. (1837) II. 293 
Carried to Newgate, after examin^ion at the Cabinet 
Council. 1726 Berkeley in Fraser Dtfe iv. (1871) 138 The 
point was carried, .in the cabinet council. 

9 . Cabinet Counsellor, a private counsellor; 
a member of the Cabinet. 

x6ix Speed Hist, Gt. Brit, ix. vi. 3 For a Cabanet-Coun- 
sellour at all times, he had his owne Mother, Matildis the 
Empresse, 1633 Massinger Guardian 11. iii. You are still 
my cabinet counsellors. ,x64o Eastwick Lord Bps. i. A iv, 
It seems he is one of Christs Cabinet Counsellors, that he is 
so intimately privie to his thoughts. 

III. Attrib, and in Cotnb, 

10 . Of the cabinet, as a private place ; private, 
secret. 

1607-23 Cabinet Counsel [see 8]. 16x1-40 Cabinet^ Coun- 
sellor [see 9], 1638 Penit. Coif vL (1657) 96 That laid open 
their Cabinet mns. x6s4 Warren Unbelieters iig There 
are some Cabinet, secret thoughts, and purposes in God. 
x65S Fuller Ch, Hist, i. 37 As if others had not received 
such private Instructions as themselves, being Cabinet- 
Historians. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) III. xi. 
xg7 He was liken ise very strict in observing the hours of 
his private Cabinet Devotions. 

11. Of such value, beauty, or size, as to be fitted 
for a private chamber, or kept in a cabinet. Some- 
times more or less technical, as in cabutet edition, 
one smaller and less costly than a library edition, 
but tastefully rather than cheaply got up ; cabinet 
organ, superior class and size of reed organ ’ ; 
c^hut photograph (see cabinet-sized in 14); cabi- 
net piano, etc. 

X696 Phillips, Cabinet Organ, a Portative Organ. 1708 
Kersey, Cabinet-organ, a little Organ, that may be easily 
carry'd, or remov'd from one Pmee to another.^ X711 
Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) II.430 pne admires musick and 
paintings, cabin et-Cunositys, and in-door ornaments. X750 
Beawes Lex Mercat, (1752) 839 Cabinet Wares. 1817 
L. Hunt Let. in Genii, Mag. May (1876) 601 A cabinet 
piano. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Set. 1. (1863) 147 It is 
quite a cabinet picture. 1859 Guluck & Timbs Paint. 18 
Cabinet pictures are so named because they are so small 
in size as to be readily contained in a cabinet. Mod. The 
Cabinet edition of Macaulay. 

12 . Fit for cabinet-making. 

i84p_ Freese Comm, Class-bk. xj Cabinet woods, are the 
qualities used for making all kinds of household furniture, 
as mahogany, rose-wooo, cedar, satin-wood, 

13 . Of or pertaining to the political cabinet, as 
cabinet minister, etc. 

18x7 Parl,^ Deb. 1356 Did any body suppose that three 
years spent in a cabinet office were sufficient to entitle the 
individual to a cabinet pension ? 

14 . A cabinet-box = Cabinet 5 : cabinet- 
founder ; cabinet-sized a., of fit size for placing 
in a cabinet; (a photograph) of the size larger 
than a caite-de-visite. 

1655 Mbq. Wohc. Cent, Jieo. Index 7 A total locking of 


Cabinet-boxes. x6oo New Ann. Directory ax-j Underhill, J., 
Cabinet-founder and Ironmonger. xSSa Lloyd Ebb 4- Flow 
II. 186 A nice cabinet-sized photograph of her. 
Ca'llinet, v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. [f. prec.3 
trans. To enclose in or as in a cabinet. 

c 1642 Observaior Defended xi That government, which 
our Laws are lockt and cabenetted in. a 1638 Hewytt 
Senn. 87 (R.) To adore the casket, and contemn the jewel 
that is cabinetted in it. 166a Charac. Italy 80 The Priest, 
who as yet was cabinetted up in the Merchants house. 1854 
J. Warteh Last of Old Sq. v. 44 That a heart of hearts 
was cabinetted in a person the most attractive. 

Ca'bineted, ppl. a. rare. Enclosed as in a 
cabinet ; shut up. 

1680 Charnock Wks. (1864) I. 53 Good men have provi- 
dence cabineted in a promise. 18.. Blackie Poems, The 
cabineted skeleton Of fallen majesty ! 

Cabiuetee'r. nonce-wd. One who has official 
connexion with a cabinet. 

X837 Prosed s Mag. XVI. 531 Hume is the sole historian 
of iraom the Cabineteer ever heard. 

Ca'binet-ma'ker. 

1 . One whose business it is to make cabinets 
(sense 5), and the finer kind of joiner’s work. 

i68x Trial S. Colledge 59 Mr, A it. Gen. What Trade are 
you? Mr. Hickman. A Cabinet-maker. 1689 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1^7) I. 614 One Johnson, a popish cabinet 
maker. 1727 ^ift Gulliver 11. iii, The queen commanded 
her own cabinet-maker to contrive a box. 2872 Yeats 
Techn. Hist. Comm, 43 Joiners' and cabinet-makers’ work. 

2 . casual. One who constructs a political cabinet. 

xiS^Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 22 Nov. 2/4 The Cabinet-makers, 

office-seekers, and schemers who abound in Washington. 
Hence Ca'binet ma:kiug, the cabinet-maker's 
occupation ; the construction of a political cabinet. 

1813 in Examiner i_Feb. 71/2 They’ll fit you. .whatever 
your trade is ; (Except it be Cabinet-making'. x88a Besant 
All Sorts 116 The gentle craft of cabinet-making. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 16 June 1/2 Hitches are inevitable 'vmenever 
Cabinet-making is undertaken. 

Oabir, obs. foim of Cabeb. 

Cabish, obs. foim of Cabbage. 

Cable (kifJ-b’l), sb. Forms : 3-4 kable, 5-7 ca- 
bul[le, cabyl, -il, -ille, -el, -ell, -eUe, (5-6 
gable, gabyll), 3- cable. [ME. cable, cabel, 
kable, identical with Du. kabel^yiJb\s.cdbel, MLG. 
kabel, MHG. and Ger. kabel, all app, from 
Romanic: cf. F. c&hle, Sp. ccihle, Pg. cabre, all 
meaning ‘cable’, It. cappio sliding knot, noose, 
gin late L. capulum, caplum a halter for catch- 
ing or fastening cattle, according to Isidore f. 
caph'e to take ‘quod eo indomita jumenta com- 
prehend antur’ : cf. capulum, -us, ‘handle, haft’, 
captild-re to take, catch, etc. 

(There are difficulties as to F. ckble, older forms of which 
were enable, chaable, chdable, chdble, which point, through 
Readable, to a L. “'•catabola a kind of Ballista for hurling 
stones, etc., in which sense chaable also occurs : see Cabu- 
lus in Du Cange. Littre supposes an early confusion be- 
tween this and *cable from Isidore’s capulum ; others think 
that as the catabola was put in motion with ropes, it may 
be the real source. But this does not account for the Sp. 
and It. words. )] 

1 . A stiong thick rope, originally of hemp or 
other fibre, now also of strands of iron wire. 

Originally a stout rope of any thickness, but now, in 
nautical use, a cable (of hemp, jute, etc.) is 10 inches in cir* 
cumference and upwards ; ropes of less thickness being called 
cablets or hawsers. In other than nautical use (see 2), rope 
is commonly used when the material is hemp or fi^e (as in 
the ‘ rope ’ by which a train is drawn up an inclinel, and 
cable when the material is wire. - 

CX203 Lay. 1338 He hihte hondlien kablen [CX273 cables]. 
c 1320 Sir Guy 4613 Sche come . . Doun of jie caste! in sel- 
cou^e wise Bi on cable alle sleyeliche. c 1340 Cursor M. 
24848 (Fairf.) pe mast hit shoke, )>e cablis \earlier MSS. 
coidis] brast. £1392 Chaucer CompL Venus 33 paughe 
lalousye wer hanged by a Kable Sheo wolde al knowe. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 862 Alle pe gables of pe shippe pey 
broston a ta , 1535 Covlrdale Eccles. iv. 12 A tnrefolde 
cable is not lightly broken. 1398 Barret Tkeor. Warres 
V. iii. 13s Smal cables for the artillery. 1626 O. Sandys 
Ovid's Met. vm. 170 He . . ouerthrowes With cabels, 
and innumerable blowes, The sturdy Oke. 1708 J, C. 
Cempl, Collier (1843) 34 A Cable of three inches round and 
of good Stuff, will do better for Coal-work. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XXIII. 336/2 The platform [of a suspension-bridge at 
the Isle of Bourbon] is suspended from four cables . . and 
each cable consists of fiileen bundles of eighty wires each. 

b- fig- 

1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. xviii. § 10 The whole body 
politic should be.. a threefold cable. x6c^ Shaks. Oth. i. 
11. 17 He will . . put vpon you what restraint or greeuance 
The Law . . will giue him Cable. 1609 Holland Amm. 
Marcell, xxix. i. 331 He unfolded . . a huge long cable of 
villanies. x6i6 R. C. Times’ fVhis. vi. 2343 Linckt together 
with sinnes ougly cable. 

c. It is easier for a cable to go through the eye 
of a needle, a variant rendering of Matt. xix. 24, 
Mark x. 25, Luke xviii. 25, adopted by Sir J. 
Cbeke, and cited by many writers. 

[This represents a variant interpretation of Gr. Kap.i)AoF in 
this passage, mentioned already by Cyril of Alexandria in 
the 5th c. Subsequently a variant reading KdjiiAov (found 
in several late cursive MSS.j was associated with this 
rendering, and Suidas (! nth c.) makes distinct words of icd- 
lalAos ‘cable*, Kdfi>)Aos camel. Some Mod.Gr. dictionaries 
have also KojaiAoc cable.] 

c TS30 More De Q-uatuor Houist. Wks. (1537) 92 It were 
as harde for the riche manne to come into neauen, as a 
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neat cable or a Camel to go through a nedles eye. ^1550 
Cheke 24 It is easier for a cable to passe thorough 

a nedels eie, yen for a rich man to enter in to y« kingdoom of 
hraven. note. Although yt Suidas seem to sai 

kwiAo; to be for a cable roop, and xifiriXot for y* beest, iet 
theophylactus . . and Celius . . taak icd/i^Aor to be booj' y* 
bee.<;t and y« cable, as moost season agreeabli serveth heer.] 
*S8* Marbeck Sk. of Notes 340 It is impossible for aCamell 
(or Cable, that is a great rope of a ship) . . to go through a 
needles eye. 1657 Colvii, Whig's Sitjpfilie. (1693) 49 An 
honest Clergyman will be When Cable passeth Needles eye. 
x8^ Marryat Olla Podr., S. W. ^ hy W. i W., If he were 
as incompetent as a camel tor, as they say at sea, a cable) to 
pass through the eye of a needle. 

2 . s^ee. {Naut.) The strong thick rope to which 
a ship’s anchor is fastened ; and by transference, 
anything used for the same purpose, as a chain of 
iron links cable). 

‘Siretatt-caile,&haMr^tQi: rope something smaller than the 
bower, used to move or hold the ship temporarily during 
a calm in a river or haven, sheltered from the wind and 
sea, etc.’ (Smyth SailoPs Word-bk^ 
c tgas £, E. A lilt. P. B. 418 With-outen mast, o}>er myke, 
o]>er myty bawe-lyne, Kable, o))er capstan to clyppe to her 
ankrez. c 1400 Desir, Tray 2848 J)ai caste ancres full kene 
with cables to grounds. 1490 Caxton Eiuydos xxvii. gd 
£neas. .cutte asondre the cables that with helde the shippe 
within the hauen. 1393 Shaks. 3 Heti. VI, v. iv. 4 The 
Cable broke, the holding-Anchor lost. 1627 Caft. Smith 
Seaman’s Gram. vii. 30 The Cables also cany a proportion 
to the Anchors, but if it be not three strond, it is accounted 
but a Hawser. X769 Falconer Diet. Marine s.v. 
Admiral, They may be ready to cut or slip the cables when 
they shall be too much hurried to weigh their anchors. X836 
W. Irving Astoria 1 . 185 Sb'p the cable and endeavour to 
et to sea. 1883 Annandalk Imp. Diet. s.v., Chain-cables 
ave now almost superseded rope-cables. 
h.fig. 

X63S Quarles Emil. III. XI. (1718) r6g Fray'r is the Cable, 
at whose end appears The anchor hope. 1677 Yarranton 
Engl. Iniprorv. 22 The grand Banks . . shall be the Anchor 
and Cable of all smaller Banks. 1851 Mavhew Land. Labour 
I. 360 Her cable had run out, and she died. 

o. A cable or cables length, as a unit of measure- 
ment, ‘about 100 fathoms ; in marine charts 6o7‘56 
feet, or one-tenth of a sea mile' (Adml. Smyth). 

*$ 5 S iEloEN Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 381 Redde cliffes with 
white strakes like wayes a cable length a piece. 1665 Duke 
of Yorlis Fight. Instr. xiv. To keep about the distance of 
half a cable from one another. 2702 Loud. Gas. No. 3844/4 
The Two Buo^.. being distant near the Length of Two 
Cables. 1769 Falconer Dtci. Marine 1x789) Cable . . a 
measure of iso fathonts, called by the Engli-sh seamen a 
cable’s length. xy78 Cart. Miller in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1846) VII. Introa. 139 We got within a cable and a half of 
her. x8x3 Soitthev Nelson (1834) 167 He veered half a 
cable, and instantly opened a tremendous fire. x84a R. 
Dana Bef. Mast xL 26 Within two cable lengths of the shore. 
8. Telegraphy. A rope-like line used for sub- 
marine telegraphs, containing the wires along 
which the electric current passes, embedded in 
gulta percha or other insulating substance, and 
encased in an external sheathing of strong wire 
strands, resembling the wire cable of sense r. 
Also b. a bundle of insulated wires, passing through 
a pipe laid underground in streets, etc. 

X854 Specif. Bretts Patent No. 10939. This said cable 
or rope I denominate my Oceanic Line. 1832 Leisure Hour 
Sept. 591 ^mplimentary messages were transmitted by 
means of the cable through the waters to Dover. 1833 
Wheatstone Rey. Soe, Proc. VTL 328 Experiments made 
with the sttbmanne cable of the Mediterranean Electric 
Telegraph. 1838 Times Ann. S-umtnary 8g The unfortu- 
nate fracture of the oceanic cable. X864 W. Crook^ Q, 
Jrnl. Science I. 44 The Atlantic Cable and its Teachings. 
xW3 Russell Telegr. 2 Mr. Wheatstone., as early 

as 1840 brought before the House of Commons the project 
of a cable to be laid between Dover and Calais. 1880 Times 
17 Dec. 3/6 [She] is reported by cable to have put into St. 
Thomas. X887 Telegr. yml. 4 Mar. 203/2 In pur system, 
the cables can be easily drawn out of the iron pipes if occa- 
sion demands it. 

o. A cable message, a Cablxgba&i. 
zVil Bread-Winners 173 Itriledme to have to pay for two 
cables, x^ Pall MallG. 6 Aug. ii/i, I was deared by my 
chief in New York to .. give them a lone *CMle'. xw 
Daily News 4 June 6/4 The General . . had received cables 
of mreetingfrom the ‘ comrades * in Australasia and America. 
C Arch., GoldsmitlCs work, etc. (also cable- 
7/ioulding) ; A convex moulding or ornament made 
in the form of a rope. 

1839 Turner Dom. Archil. III. i. 9 Norman oniamente. . 
particularly the billet and the cable. Ibid. ii. vu. 359 The 
comice is the cable-moulding on a large scale. 1862 
Aihenseian 30 Aug. 277 A figure of Science, on a coral ba^ 
with a cable border. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L. 340 Tne 
outer edge, .is also decorated with aheavy cable-moulding, 

6. (.See quot.) 

1877 Peacock N. W. Lincoln. Gloss, (E. D. S.) Cable, a 
long narrow strip of ground. , 

6. Attrib. and Comb,, as (senses i, a) cable-chain, 
-coil, -maker, -roots', (sense 3) cable-advice, -des- 
patch, -man, -message, -tank ; (sense 4) cable- 
border, moulding, pattern, etc. 

x88a Mod. Trade Ci«7r&r,Further‘'cable advices from the 
Colonies. x886 PaU Mall G, 27 Aug. 11/2 The '“cable-clmin 
makers . .factory men, who make the marine or cable chains. 
1667 Denham Direct, Painter n. ix. 24 See that thou, .spoil 
All their Sea-market, and their *Cable-coyl. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour F j, A roper or *cable maker. 1863 Daily 
Tel. 19 Aug. 4/4 Mr. Canning showed the cable and the 
stab to the *cablemen. 1877 Daily News 3 Nov. 6/3 The 
following *cable message has been received . . from New 


York, xfixx Beauh. & Fu Philaster v. iii. Pines, whose 
*cable roots Held out a thousand storms. 1865 Sat, Ret’. 
12 Aug. 192 The first defect was occasioned — [by] the drop- 
ping of a fragment of wire into the *cable-tank. 

7. Special comb. : oable-bendia, cable-bn. 07 , 
cable-hanger (see qnots.) ; cable-hatband, a 
twisted cord of gold, silver, or silk, w’om round 
the hat (Halliw.) ; cable-laid a. (see quot.) ; 
cable-range, a given length of cable; a range 
of coils or rolls of cable ; cable-rope = sense 1 ; 
also, cable-laid rope ; cable-stock, the capstan ; 
cable-tier, the place in a hold, or between decks, 
where the cables are coiled away; cable-tools 
(see quot, I 

1867 Smyth Word-bk., *Cable-ie>ids, two small 

ropes for lashing the end of a hempen cable to its own part, 
in order to secure the clinch by which it is fastened to the 
anchor-ring. 1769 Falconer Diet- Marine (1789) *Cable- 
Bnoys, common casks employed to buoy up the cables. 
1732 De Foe Tour Gi. Brit. U7foi I. 149 Persons who 
dredge or fish for Oysters [on the Medway], not being free 
of the Fishery, are called *Cable-hangeis. 2399 B. Jonson 
£v. Man out Hnm. Induct., Wearing a pyed feather 
The “cable hatbsmd, or the three-piled ruff. x6m Marston 
Ant. 4 Melt. 11. L (N.) Mote cable, till he had as much as 
my cable-hatband to fence him. 1723 Lond. Gas. No. 6129/3 
Stolen firom the Fifth Moorings, Eleven Fathom of Eleven 
Inch “Cable laid Pendant, x^ Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) s.v. Ropes, Ropes are eitner cable-laid or hawser-laid ; 
the former are comrased of nine strands, viz. three great 
strands, each of whi^ is composed of three smaller strands. 
1883 W. C. Russell Sea Queen 11 . ii. 34 The men were set 
to work to get the “cable-rangealong, ready for bringing up. 
1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel S33 From the anker he kutteth 
the “gabyll rope. 2336 Chrrm. Gr. Friars (1852) 33 At the 
west ende of Powlles stepuU was tayed a cabelle roppe, 
mt Lend. Gas. No. 488^3 About sixty Fathom of Cable 
Rope, about nine Inches (Circumference. x3m Cotnpl. Scot. 
vi. 40 The maister. .bald the marynalis lay the cabil to the 
“cabilstok. 1833 Marryat F. Simple (1863) 6a Knocking 
the man down into the “cable tier. x86o H. Stuart .S^n- 
ntan's Cateck. 62 The hemp cables are coiled in the cable 
tiers, xfflz Raymond Mining Gloss., *Cai)le-iools, the a.p- 
p^tus used in drilling deep holes, such as artesian wells, 
with a rope, instead of rods, to cimnect the drill with the 
machine on the surface. 

Oable (ktft'b’l), V. [f, the sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish with a cable or cables ; to 
fasten with or as with a cable, to tie up. 

c 1300 Dunbar Tim Mariit Wem, 354 Se how I cabdd 
gone cout with a kene hrydill 1 1330 Palsgr. 473/r, I 

cable, I store a shyppe of cables. xspS Florid, Gomeuare 
. .to cable an anker. xSoS T. Ryves VicaVs Plea (1620) 31 
They are .. fortefied and cabled vp with the graunts and 
priuiledges of Gregory the 14. tbyi Shirley Example i. i, 
Here 1 am cabled up above their aiot. s6ao — Impostr/re 
I. ii, I hope she’s not turned nun. . I do not like The women 
should be cabled up. x8oo Naval Ckron. lY. 218 His 
Majesty's ships are insufiidently cabled. 2863 Ld. Lyttoh 
Ring Ataasis II. ir. ut. xL 273 The motive power of his 
being was cabled to Superstition. 

2. Arch. To furnish (a column) with vertical 
convex circular mouldings, which should properly 
occupy the lower part of the flutings, so as to 
represent a rope or staff placed in the flute (Gwilt). 

2766 Entick London IV. ox Cabled with small pillars 
hound round it, with a kind of arched work and subdivisions 
between, 1848 Rickman Arckit. 13 These channels are 
sometimes partly filled by a lesser round moulding ; this is 
called cabling uie fiute& 2875 Gwilt Archil, Gloss, s. v. 
Cabling. In modern times an occasional abuse has been 
practised of cabling without fluting, as in the church della 
Sapienra at Rome. 

3. trans. and intr. To transmit (a message, news, 
etc.), or communicate, hy submarine telegraph. 
(Const, as in to teltgraph.) 

1871 ScHELE DE Verb Americauisms (1872) 539 A late 
telegram by Atlantic Cable from the British Piemier. .smd : 
‘Cable how match-tax works’, i88a Times 28 Oct., The 
excitingnews cabled from Ireland. x8Bx Ionia Standard 24 
Mar., He [L e. Secretary Blaine] has been cabling con- 
stantly with Ixird Granville. 1883 Times 14 Apr. 3/3 The 
Secretary of State. . cabled the substance of them to Minister 
Lowell. 2884 Ketidal Merc, i Nov. 3 Mr. Henry Irving 
cabled me from Boston, .that, eta 
CaMe, obs. f. of Caball, horse. 

Gabled (k^*'b’ld), ppl, a. [f. CabIiE sb. and v. 
+ -ED.] a. Furnished or fastened with a cable or 
cables, b. Arch. C. Mer, (See quots.) 

1330 Palsgr. 473/1 My shyppe is as wel cabled as any in 
all the fleetc. X664 Evelyn tr. Frearts Archil. 130 Some- 
times we find the Striges to be fill’d up with a swellmg. .and 
these we may call Stav'd or Cabl'd Columns. 1731 Cham- 
bers Cycl., Cabled flutes, in architecture .. filled up with 
raised or swelling pieces in form of Cablea Ibid, Cabled, 
in Heraldry, is applied to a cross formed of the two ends of 
a ship’s cable. 1737 Dyer Fleece 11, In%yrina’s port [they] 
Cast out the cabled stone upon the strand. 

Cablegvant (k^i'b’lgraeia), [f. Cable sb.-k 
-QBAM, by superficial analogy with Telegbaji; 
(in which both elements are Greek). (The sub- 
stitution of Calogbam has been vainly nrged by 
various writers.)] A message sent by submarine 
telegraph cable. 

1868 Daily News 26 Sept., The new word cablegram is 
used by a New York contemporary to characterise a tele- 
graphic despatch. 1873 in Times (D.) This libel appears in 
your journal as a cablegram, New York, aoth. 2879 Lei. 
xn Daily News 14 Oct, 6/2 If there is any necessity for a 
word to distinguish a telegramsent by cable. . I would suggest 
that the word ' Calogram ’ be used in the place of ‘ Cable- 


gram'. x88o Athenarum No. 2764. 303/2 A cablegram hat 
been receNed. .from America, announcing the discovery oi 
a ‘ large comet ’ by Mr. Lewis Swift. 2883 H/^ Commiss. 
ofCaneula in Times 13 Aug., It may interest your associa- 
tion to be made acquainted with the following cablegram. 
Cablegraph (ktJ-b’lgnef), v. [f. prec. after 
telegraphl\^ 

2887 Standard 14 Oct. 2/6 [Ho] cablegiaphed from Loon. 
Cabless (km-bles), a. [f. C.VB.rd .3 + -less.] 
Unprovided with a cab or cabs. 

2834 Fraser's Mag. X. 365 The cabless condition of St. 
James’s Street 28^7 Ckamb, yml. Vlll. 82 Ill-paved, un- 
lighted, cabless regions. 

Gablet (kfi-blet). [f. C-yble sb. + -et.] A small 
cable or cable-laid rope less than 10 inches in 
circumference. 

2373-6 in 4/A Report Commiss. Hist. MSS. (1874I 124/1 
An Act for the true making of great cables and cablet ts. 
2623 Voy. Guiana in Harl. Misc. (Malh.i III. X76 By the 
. .fury of the wind and sea, the cablet broke. 1794 Rigging 
4 Seamanship 1 . 34 Cablets, cable-laid ropes, under nine 
Inches in circumference. xSm Naval Chren. III. 65 Made 
I fast to the principal cablet, or hawser. 1803 Rep. Com- 
miss An Naval Chron. X. 48 Cablets — Inches, 9^, 9, 8, 
7^. .3. 2860 H. Stuart Secanads Cateck. 52 Wxen three 
c^lets are laid up together, it is called ‘ haw!«r-laid rope'. 

Gabluiff vbl. jA.i [f. Cable v.-h 

-ing'.] 'Phe filling np of the lower part of the 
flutes of a column with cylindrical mouldings. 

2753 Chambers Cycf. Supp.s. v., There are al» cablings in 
relievo without fluting, especially on certain pilasters, as in 
the church of Saplenza at Rome. 

Cabling, erroneous or dial, form ofCAVELLiNG. 
2883 Times I Weekly ed.) 4 Sept. 6/1 This process known as 
cabling, .the only fair method of allotting the work. 

tGa’blisb. Obs. [prob. a. Anglo-Fr. *cablis= 
F. ckablis, OF. cliaMis, med.L. cablicium, pi. 
cablicia, in the Forest ijtws, in same sense ; of 
doubtfid derivation : see Littre ; but app. related 
to OF. chaable, and thus with L. *catabola, see 
Cable, and cf. Littr£ chahlis and Du Cange cabu- 
lus .2 Strictly, trees blown down, or branches 
blown off by the wind, but explained by the legal 
antiquaries of the i6th c. as —brushwood. 

1394 R. Cromitoh ynrisdki. 196 Cablicia is properly 
brushwood. T. claimed the drie woods & cablish in his 
owne woods, 2664 SFELMAN,C(i6/iV(Vr, Cablish. . . Angl. Brush- 
wood. Rectihs . .Windfalls. x688 R. JJoMK Armoury iii, 
75/2 Cablish is all sorts of Brushwood. 2852 Smith Eng, 4 
Fr.Diet., CaLh\ish..bois chablis, broussaiUes. 

Gabmau (kae'bmSnL £f. Cab j^.3] A man 
whose occupation is to drive a public cab. 

2830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 191 The cabman’s cry to 
get out of the way. i860 Vacat. Tour, 50 Haifa dozen cab- 
men shouting in my ears. Ibid. 237 They know them as 
well as a London cabman does the streets. 

Gabob (kabp’b). Also kabob. [Arab. LjlfS 
kabcib (also in Pers. and Urdu), in same sense.] 

1 . An oriental dish (see the quotations) ; also 
used in India for roast meat in general. (Now 
always in plttrl) 

xM Frvbr Acc, E. Ind.lt P. 404 (Y.) Cabob is Rostmeat 
on Skewers, cut in little round pieces no bigger than a Six- 
pence, and Ginger and Garlick put between each. 1743 
Focockb Egypt in Pinkerton Voy, XIV. an Cabobs, or 
meat rosted in small pieces, that may be eat without dividing. 
2824 Forbes Orietit. Mem. 11 . 480 lY,), \ often partook with 
my Arabs of a dish common in Arabia called Kabob or 
Kab-ab, 2854 Thackeray Nemcomes II. 242 Eats cabobs 
with city nabobs. 

2 . ‘ A leg of mutton stuffed with white herrings 
and sweet herbs ’ (Halliwelll. 

2690 B. £. Diet, Cant. Crew, Cabob, a Loin of Mutton 
Roasted with an Onyon betwixt each joint ; a Turkish and 
Persian Dish, .now used in England. 

Hence Cabch v. To cook in the manner de- 
scribed. (Webster cites Sir T. Herbert.) 

IlCaboceer (kxbasiau). [ad. Fg. cahocUro, 
f. cabo, cttbe^a head-] The headman (of a West 
African village or tribe). 

2836 Marryat Midsh. Ea^ xvi, My father appointed me 
a Caboceer. 2864 R. Burton Dahome IL 38 The type of a 
Dahoman Caboceer. x866 Engel Nat. Music i. 4 The 
melodies produced by a Caboceer, or chief of Dahomey, 
upon his sanko, deserve our attention. 

fCaboclie, sb. Obs. [sec next and Cabot.] 
A fish ; the Bull-head, or Miller’s Thumb. 

1:1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wtllcker 641 Hie caput, caboche. 
CI440 Promp, Parv, 37 Caboche, citrrulia. 
tGabO’che, V. ?0bs. Also 6 oabage. [f.. 
F. cabocher (in same sense) implied in pple. adj. 
cabochi Cabocsbd, and used (as cabocher) by 
Palsgr., f. caboche =lt. capocchia tcagax. and pejora- 
tive of capo head. The form cabage is idenLified 
with Cabbage j/.i, which is ultimately the same 
word.] trans. To cut off the head of (a deer) 
close behiud the horns. 

a 2423 Bi. Hunting MS. Bodl. 546 foL 93 ]>er nedeth no 
more but to caboche his heed, 2330 Palsgr. 396 , 1 kabage 
a deere, je cabaiche. I wyll cabage my dere . .je cabacheray 
ma bests. 2575 Turberv. Bk. Venerie xliii. 134 It is cut off 
near to the head. And then the heade is cabaged [i.e.] cut 
close by the homes through the braine pan, untill you come 
vnderneath the eyes, and ther it is cut off, 

Gaboched, cabosbed, cabossed (kabp‘|t. 
kabp'st), a. Her. Also oabased, oabagecL 
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[f. prec. ; or ad. F. cahoche in same sense.] Borne 
(as the head of a stag, bull, or other beast) full- 
faced, and cut off dose behind the ears so as to 
show no part of the neck ; trunked. 

157s Bossevvtll 59 An hartes heade cabazed 

d’Or. idxo Guillim Heraldry ni. xiv. (1660) 162 These 
horned beasts . . have also their heads borne Trunked : 
Which of .some Armorists Is blazoned Cabossed. 1751 Cham- 
bers CycL, Caboched, caboshed or cabossed. 1761 Brit. 
Mag. II. 76 Three harts heads, caboshed, argent. 1797 
Cfinrchw. Acc. St. Mary Hill, Loud. (Nicholls) 95 note, 
A bull's head cabost. 1S66 Peacock E7ig, Ch. Furniture 
36 A chevron between three bucks’ heads cabossed argent. 

Cabo'ching, calbcssing, vhl, sk Her. [f. 
as prec. + (See quot.) 

1727 Bradlev Fam. Dkt. I. s.v. Cadosed, A Term in 
Heraddrj', for the Head of any Beast, being just cut off be. 
hind the Ears, by a Section parallel to the Face, or by a 
perpendicular Section ; whereas Couping is usually ex- 
press'd ^ a Horizontal one, and is never so close to the 
Ears as Cabosing. 

II Cabochou (kaboijon’). Also 6 Sc. cabos- 
choim, coboiach.oim, ooboschoun. [Fr. : aug- 
mentative of caboche ; see above.] A precious 
stone when merely polished, without being cut into 
facets or receiving any regular figure but that 
which belongs to the stone itself, the rough parts 
only being removed. This fashion is chiefly ap- 
plied to the garnet (carbuncle), ruby, sapphire and 
amethyst. Chiefly attrib., as in cabochon shape, 
crystal, emerald, etc. 

1578 /fti'etttories a6s (Jam.) Tua tabled diamantis, and tua 
rub;^s coboischoun. Ibid. 266 Foure rubyis coboschoun. 
187a Ellacomoe Belle of Ch. vii. 174 Under the foot of the 
cross is a large uncut crystal, .at one side of this cabochon 
is a mitred figure. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ritig L. 220 A pale 
cabochon .sapphire. Z883 Twus 14 July 7 The centre stone 
. .is encircled by ruby, emerald, sapphire, and five other 
stones, cut cabochon shape. 

tCabod, o. Obs.rare~^, trans. ?To edge or 
border. 

ijSlSoHgs Costume (1849) 231 With fringes of knotting 
your Dickey cabod. 

Cabok, obs. f. of Ksbbuck, Sc., cheese. 

Gabon, -et, early forms of Cabin, -et. 
Caboose (kabnl's). Also cam-, can-, coboosa. 
[Identical with Du. kabiiis, kombtiis, earlier Du. 
comhXse, cab/lse, MLG. kabhAse (whence mod.G. 
kabuse), also F. cambitse 'app. introduced into the 
navy about the middle of the iSthc.’ (Litlr 4 ). 
The original lang. was perh. LG. ; but the history 
and etymology are altogether obscure.] 

1 . * The cook-room or kitchen of merchantmen 
on deck ; a diminutive substitute for the galley of 
a man-of-war. It is generally furnished with cast- 
iron apparatus for cooking’ (Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk.). 

Falconer Did. Marine Caboose, a sort of box 
or house to cover the chimney of .some merchant-ships. It 
somewhat resembles a centry-hox, and generally stands 
against the barricade on the fore part of the quarter-deck. 
1805 N. York Chron. in Kasml Chron. XIII. 122 William 
Cameron drifted aboard on the canhoose. 1805 Duncan 
Marin. Chron. IV. 70 A sea broke . . and swept away the 
caboose and all its utensils from the deck. 1833 M. Scott 
To7n Cringle (1862) 6 Fishing boats at anchor, all with 
their tiny cabooses. 1844 Regut. ^ Ord. Army 341 A sentry 
is constantly to be placed at the cooking-place or caboose. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 375 The caboose and utensils 
must long ago have been washed overboard. 

b. A cooking-oven or fireplace erected on land. 
•dk^ Antobio^. Beggar-boy 93 The man. .requested me to 
put his pannikin on the caboose fire. x88a Harped s Mae, 
Feb. 331 Outside are ' cambooses' for preparing fish in the 
open air. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 550 'The lawn is 
studded with cabooses. 

2 . 17 . S. A van or car on a freight train used by 
workmen or the men in charge. 

1881 Chicago Times 18 June, The caboose of the construc- 
tion train, containing workmen and several boys. 1884 
Dakota paper 'Jsxu, Four cars and a caboose running down 
the track. 

Gabos : see Cabot. 

Cabosh, -ed, cabossed, var. fT. Caboche, -d. 

II Cabot (kabti, kse'bat). [Earlier and N.Fr. cabot, 
mod.F. chahot, f. Romanic cabo, capo head -H -OT.] 

+ 1 . A fish ; the Bull-head or Miller’s Thumb. 

x6xx CoTGR., Poisson royal, the white Cabot. 

2 . A measure of dry goods in the Channel 
Islands ; cf. the Sc. Cae. 

183s H. D. Incus Channel Tsl. 124 In Jersey . . sixteen 
cabots per perch, has been known to be obtained. i86a 
Ansted Ckattnel Isl. iv. App. A (ed. 2) 566 In Jersey, tbe 
measure of dry goods^b the cabot, or half-bushel, .contain- 
ing 43 lbs. 7 ozs. of distilled water. 

Cabotage (kx'btytedj). Naut. [a. F. cahotage 
(also Sp., in It. cahotaggio) in same sense ; f. F. 
caboter to coast ; whence F. has also caboteur, ca- 
botier, tabotin, cabotiitage, cabotiner. Derivation 
uncertain. 

Originally a shipping term of the north of France : M. Paul 
Meyer rejects Littrd’s guess from Sp. cabo cape, headland, 
as if ‘ to sail from cape to cape*, as untenable phonetically 
and historically, and thinks the verb must be from the name 
of a kind of boat, The gloss ‘ cabo, trabe, nave ' occurs in 
(MS. Bibl. Nat. 1646 If. 83 b) a 13th c. copy of an older 


glossary; and Littre has cabot, chahot as north French 
equivalents of sabot, which b sdll applied to a small vessel 
running two or three knots an hour. (Bracket guesses that 
caboter may be from the surname Cedot ; which may have 
had the same origin, but cf. prec.)] 

Coasting ; coast-pilotage ; the coast carrying 
trade by sea. 

1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 186 The Cabotage, as they 
call It, or cairying trade. 1876 R. Burton Gorilla L. 1. 6 
Small vessels belonging to foreigner, and employed in 
cabotage. 1885 Standard 2 Jan. (Article) The Cabotage in 
China, [From Shanghai correspondent.] 

f Cabow, Obs. Also cabbowe. 

1489 Will of Rosuley, Bristol (Somei.set Ho.) All my 
Cabowe or Stuf in Marchaundise. 1^1 Will of Barre 
(Somerset Ho.j The Cabow that 1 haue in her [a ship]. 1501 
Bristol Wills (Wadley) 173, xx marke of ray Cabbowe in 
inon^ or dettes. .the Residue of my Cabbowe. 

Ca'bvey Obs. [a. F. cabrer, f. Sp. cobra 
goat ; see Capee.] intr. To caper (as a horse). 

1600 Holland Livy viii. viL 28s At the smart of which the 
horse reared and cabred with hb forefeet. 

II Cabve (kabr£),rr. Her. [Ft.; f. cabrer: see prec.] 
Said of a horse; (Capering, rearing on the hind legs. 
IlCa'brie, ca'brit. Also cabree. [cf. Sp. 
cabrito kid, dim. of cobra goat.] The Pronghorn 
Antelope, Antilope Americana {furcifera). 

[1624 T. Scott and Ft, Vox Populi 22 A pecce of leane Kid, 
or Cabrito,] 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. 11 . 136 Killed one 
cabrie, two deer, two turkies. 2834 Penny Cycl. II. 71/1 
The Prongbuck.. called cabree by the Canadian voyageurs. 

+ Ca'briole. Obs. [In sense i, a. F. cabriole 
(i6th c.) a leap like that of a goat. Senses a, 3, 
appear to be old errors for Cabriolet.] 

1 . A capriole, a caper (of a horse). 

1814 Scott Was). 1 . viiL 103 The occasional cabrioles 
which his charger exhibited. 

2 . A kind of small arm-chair (Lithe). 

1783 Mackenzie Lounger No. 36 r 8 Sofas and stuffed 
chaiis in the diawing-room, which my Lady has made her 
change for cabrioles. 

3. = Cabriolet. 

1797 HoLCRorx Stolber£s Trav, (ed. 2) II, Ixi. 403 The 
coaches are., less dangeious than the little one horse 
cabrioles. 1801 W. Felton Carriages II. 180 The Cabriole 
is a two wheeled Carriage with the body like a Chariot, 
mostly used in France. 

Cabriolet (kabriiaUi*), [a. r. cabriolet, deriv, 
of cabriole, so calleii from its elastic bounding 
motion.] A light Iwo-wheeled chaise drawn by one 
horse, having a large hood of wood or leather, and 
an ample apron to cover the lap and legs of the 
occupant. Contracted by 1830 to Cab, and in later 
times applied to anjr vehicle known by that name. 

[1789 Let.fr. Paris in Public Advertiser 5 Crushed to 
death by one of those machines called Cabriolets ; on ac- 
count of which infernal vehicles, the inhabitants . . can no 
longer venture on foot at any hour. x8x6 Ann. Reg. 339 
Lavalette was . . conducted by Sir R. Wilson beyond the 
barriers in an English cabriolet.] X823 Getiil. Mag. 463/2 
April 23 Cabriolets were, in honour of his Majesty’s birth- 
day, introduced to the public this morning. x8^ Barham 
Ingol. Leg. T94 His lordship rang for bis cabriolet [rime 
day], a 1845 Hood Lost Heir, Pm scared when I think 
of them Cabroleys. 1863 Miss Braddon y. Marchment 
1 , ii. 41 Edward Arundel nad driven over in a cabriolet. 

Ca'bul(le, -byl, obs. ff. of Cable. 

Cabarn (ktebsm). Naut. [? connected with 
Cable] {pi.) ‘ Spun rope-yarn lines, for worm- 
ing a cable, seizing, winding tacks, and the like ’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

1626 Capt, Smith Accid Yng. Seauieu 16 Cables serue . . 
for rope yarne, cabum, sinnit, au[d] okum. T627 — Sea- 
man's Cram. v. 25 Cabume is a small line made of spun 
yarne to make a bend of two Cables, or to sease the Tackels, 
or the like. 2678 in Phillips ; also in mod. Diets. 

II Cacafbe'gO. Also 7 oacafugo, -fogo, caco- 
taego, [f. L. cacd-re, Sp. and Pg. cagar to dis- 
charge excrement + Sp. juego (Pg. fogd) fire L. 
focus hearth.] A spitfire ; a braggart. 

(The name of the Spanish galleon taken by Drake in 1577.) 
2623 Fletcher Fair Maid iii.i. She will be ravisht before 
our faces by rascal Is and cacafugos, wife, cacafugoes! 
tx66i Argyle’s Will in Harl. Misc. {1746) VIII. 27/2 
Presbytery will soon lose a prating, nonsensical Caca- 
fiiego. 1696 Phillips, CauHuego, a Spanish word signifying 
Shitefire ; and it is used for a bragging vapouring fellow. 
2721-90 in Bailey, xjjis in Neva Cemt. Diet. [2775 JVsh, 
Cacafuego, an insect in Spain said to dart fire from its 
tail.] 

Gacagogue, erroneous form of Cacoagogue. 
Cacao (k^J>'(7, k^a'tt). Also (6-7 caccao), 
6-8 cacoa, 8 oa^o, cocao ; and see Cocoa. [Sp. 
cacao, ad. Mexican caca-uail ‘ caca-tree ’.] 

1 . The seed of a tropical American tree {Tkeo~ 
broma Cacao, N. O. Byttnericueaf), from which 
cocoa and chocolate are prepared. 

1533 Eden Decades W. Lna. (Arb.) 342 In the steade [of 
money] the halfe shelles of almonds, whiche kynde of Bar- 
barous money they [the Mexicans] caule cacao or cacan- 
guate. 2^ Blundevil Exerc. v. (ed. 7) 568 Fruit, which 
the Inhabitants cal in their tongue Cacaco, it is like to an 
Almond . . of it they make a certaine drinke which they love 
marvelous well, a 2687 Petty Pol. Arith. iv, (1691) 83 The 
value of Sugar, Indico, Tobacco, Cotton, and Caccao, 
brought from the Southward parts of America. 2702 Land. 
Gaz. No. 3842/3 A French Prize . . laden with Sugar, Caco 
and Indigo from Martinico. 2748 Anson Viy. ir. v, (ed. 4) 
248 Her load consisted of timber, cocao, coco-nuts, tobacco. 


hides. 2836 Macgillivray Hnmboldfs Trav. viii. ic8 
Cacao and sugar were also raised to a considerable extent. 
1849 W, Irv'inc Columbus II. 315. 

1 2 , The powder produced by grinding the seeds, 
often with other substances mixed ; also the drink 
prepared from the seeds or powder ; = Cocoa. 

2632 Wadsworth Chocolate 2 Cacao . . is cold and dry. 
1662 H. Stubbl Itid. Nedar ii. 8 They had brought to 
them juris of Cacao. 

3 . The tree whose fruit yields this seed, more 
fully called Cacao-tree. 

1736 P. Browne Jamaica ii They supply the most agree- 
able soils for the cacao. 2778 Robertson Hist. Amer, 
11 . vti. 296 The value., was estimated by the number 
of nuts of the cacao, which he might expect in exchange. 
1832 Veg. Snbst. Food 372 The seeds ol the cacao were 
made use of as money in Mexico. 

4 . attrib., as in cacao-nut, -tree, etc. ; also cacao- 
butter, a fatty matter obtained from the cacao-nut, 
used for making pomades, candles, etc. ; cacao- 
walk, a plantation of cacao-trees. 

2632 Wadsworth Chocolate 13 When they are growne up 
to a good hight, then they plant the Cacao-trees. x66x 
Hickeringill Jamaica 30 Two of these little Cacoa Nuts 
(or Kemells) passe currant for one farthing. Ibid, 24 Cacoa- 
Walks. .containing ten or twelve Acres of Ground. 2662 
H. Stubbe hid, Nedar ii. g They made a certain cooling- 
drink of the Cacao nuts. 1778 Robertson Hist. Amer. II. 
VIII. 422 The cacao-tree grows .spontaneously in several parts 
of the ton id zone. 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades 140 
The ground is then prepared for the reception of the cacao 
pods, which are planted in rows called ‘ cacao-walks ’. 
Gacarootch, obs. form of Cockroach. 

+ Ca’catory, a. Obs rare-'^. [ad. mod. L. 
cacaidrius, f. caedre to evacuate the bowels ; see 
-ORY.] Attended with looseness of the bowels. 

2684 tr, BauefsMerc, Couipit. vi. 183 Clacafory, Dejectory, 
or Loose-fevers . . ought wholly to be imputed to Choler. 
2733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Cacatory-fever. 

CaccagOglie (kse'kag^g). Med, [mod. f. Gr. 
icditiei) excrement + -aytoyos leading, leading away, 
f. ay-eiv to lead, drive. Chambers Cycl. Snpp. 
1753 has mod.L. cacagoga.'] An ointment made 
of alum and honey, and used to promote stool. 
Gaccao, obs. f. of Cacao. 

Cacche(n, obs. f. Catch v. 

Gace, obs. form of Case. 
t Cace'mpliaton. Obs. rare. [Gr. aaite/jupa- 
Tov 'ill-sounding, equivocal’.] An ill-sounding 
expression. 

[2^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 260 This vice is called 
by the Greekes Cacemphaton, we call it the vnshamefast or 
figure of foule speech.] 2622 Pbacham Compl. Genii, (i66z) 
174 It had beene an harsh and unpleasing Cacemphaton, as 
your own eare will tell you. 1722-90 in Bailey. 

Cachalot (kse’Jal^t, kte’JaD). Also 8-9 -elot. 
[a. F. cachalot, in the Bayonne dial, of 1 7th c. 
cac/ialut, app. meaning, ' toothed’, from a Romanic 
word for ‘ tooth ’ or ‘ grinder in Gascon cachau, 
Carcassone caichal. Cat. coxal, Pr. dials, caissal, 
caysal. The first notice of the word in Eng. writers 
is quoted from the French of Anderson’s Histoire 
Naturelle de Island, etc. (Hamburg 1746). The 
word is now found in most European langs., as Ger. 
kachalot. Da. kaskelot, Sw. kaselot, Du. kazilot, etc. 

(In Miscellanea Curiosa, 1670 (Frankfort, and Leipzig 
1682), observation cxxxvi. (p.2661 treats of this whale ‘qui 
in Bayonna, Byaris, et in insula S. Johannis de Luca, et in 
locis ubi capitur Cachalnt, latine Orca dicitur'.) A differ- 
ent derivation is proposed by Zobler, Zeitsch.f. Rem. Phihl. 
IV. 176, whereby he would connect it with Sp. cachnelo, 
which derives from L. catulus.1 
A genus of whales, belonging to the family Cato- 
dontidse, distinguished by the presence of teeth in 
the lower jaw. The Common Cachalot, or Sperm 
Whale, which yields spermaceti, grows to the 
length of 70 feet, and has a head nearly one-half 
of the length of the body ; it occurs in all seas, 
but its home is the Pacific Ocean. 

274;r Gentl, Mag. XVII. 174 The figure which Mr. Ander- 
son ^ves of the Cachelot . . has the air of a monster. 1769 
Pennant ZooL HI. 46 This genus . . the French call Ca- 
chalot, a name we have adopted. 183a Lyell Priwe, Geol, 
II. 279 A herd of Cachalots, upwards of one hundred in 
number, were found stranded at Kairston, Orkney. 2833 
Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 298 The physeter or cachelot 
whale . . has a very large head and is remarkable for hav- 
ing teeth. 2847 Cartenter Zool. § 223. 

Caclie (kqf), sb. Also 6 casshe, [a. F. 
ccuhe, f. cacher to hide.] 

1 . A hiding place, esp. of goods, treasure, etc. 
*595 Drake Voy. 22 The inhabitants havinge intelligence 
of our cominge, had . . hid theyr treasure in casshes. 2860 
C. Innes Scotl. in Mid. Ag^s x, 320 The little cache on 
the Orkney sea-shore, produced 26 pound weight of silver. 
x866 W. R. King Sportsm, 4 Nat, in Canada ill. 57 
Crouched in his cache of green boughs. 

b. esp. A hole or mound made by American 
pioneeis and Arctic explorers to hicie stores of 
provisions, ammunition, etc. 

2837 W. Irving Capt, Bomieville I. 267 Captain Bonne- 
ville. .prevailed upon them to proceed, .to the caches. 2836 
Kane_ Arvt, Expl.^ I. xii. 238 The power of the bear in 
breaking up a provision cache is extraordinary. 2878 Mark- 
ham Gt. Frozen Sea v. 62 Every cairn and cache was 
thoroughly examined. 
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2 . The store of provisions so hidden. 

183 . Back yniL Arctic Voy. (Bartletti, I took advantage 
of a detached heap of stones, to make a cache of a bag of 
pemmican. 1843 Fremost Re^rt E^p. Roiky Mis. (1845) 
. 22 As this was to be a point in our homeward journey, I 
made a cache (a term used in all this country for vhat is 
hidden in the ground) of a barrel of pork. 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. Times xiv. (1869) 484 The Esquimaux . . they all of 
them make ‘ caches ' of meat under stone cairns. 

Cache (.kaj), [f. Cache sA: cf. F. cac/ier.] 

tram. To put in a cache; to store (provisions) 
under ground ; said also of animals. 

X856 K\ne A rci. Eapi. L xxiii. 28S He accordingly cached 
enough provision to last them back. X865 Ln. Milton & 
W. Cheadle JV. West Pass. v. 75 We now proceeded . , to 
remove the cask from its hiding-place, and . . to cache it 
safely at some dis tance. 1877 Coues Fvr A nittt. ii. 51 When 
they [wolverenes] can eat no more, they continue to steal 
the baits and cSche them. 

Cache, obs. form of Cash, Chinese money. 
Cache(ii, obs. form of Catch a. 

Cachectic (kake'ktik), a. Also 7-8 -ick. 
[Ultimately ad. Gr. KaxtKTiK-os in a bad habit of 
body. Cf. Cachext. Carhectiquc occurs in F. 
in i6tb c. ; mod.L. caclucticus is prob. still earlier.] 
Of or pertaining to cachexy; affected with or 
characterized by cachexy or a bad state of body, 
*634 T. Johnson tr. Parers CAirurg: xx. vii. ('26781 461 A 
melancholick cachectick disposition of the whole body. 1744 
Berkeley Siris § 94 The good efifect of this medicine on 
cachectic and scorbutic persons 1861 0 . W. Holvfs Elsie 
V. 220 The flat-chested and cachectic pattern which is the 
classical type of certain excellent young feznales. 

Cache'ctical, a. [f. prec. + =prec. 

i6as Hart Anat. Ur. iv. 43 She was of a whitish bleake 
colour, and of a cachecticall disposition. 1733 Arbuthnot 
Atr ) J.) Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and ca- 
chectical. 1755 in Johnson ; also in Craig and mod. Diets. 

*J* Cachehow. Sc. Obs. [f. Catch v. -h Cow.] 
A cow-catcher or cattle-pounder; hence ££n. a 
bailiff. Cf. Catch-poli.. 

X313 Douglas ^neis vni. Frol. 136 Sum wald be court 
man, sum clerk, and sum a cachekow, Sum knycht, sum 
capitane, sum Caiser, sum King. 

i* Cai'chere* Obs. rarc~^. [a. ONF. cachere, 
cacheor (mod.F. chasseur), f. cachcr to Chase : cf. 
Catcher.] A himter. 

c 1340 Ga.7u. ^ Gr. Kt. 1x39 penne pise cacherra pat coupe, 
cowpled hor houndex. 


+ Ca'cherel. Ois. Also 4 kaoherel. [f. prec. 
-h-Eii. a. scoundrel, laastrel^ A catchpoll, beagle, 
^bull-dog’. 

a 1323 Pol. Songs (1839) ist Ajeyn this cachereles cometh 
thus y mot care, a 1340 Ayeiti. 263 pe dyeuel a-ye huam 
andhiskachereles. .his housmidgreatestrengpewoldeloky. 

’t* CacAespoU, -pule, Obs. Also 6 oache- 
puyll, -pill, -spale, caiohpule, kaiohspell, 7 
catchpule. [app. corrupt form of MFlem. ccutse- 
speel, f. caetse (=Fr. chasse, Eng. Chase), Du. 
haats place where the ball falls -l- sfeel play. The 
Flem. was evidently from a north. Fr. cache : cf, 
jPicard cacher to chase.] 

1 . The game of tennis ; also attrib, 

1568 Wolf ion's Truth In Sc. PasquilsfT&fA'if^ Ane handles 
man 1 saw but dreid, In caichpule faste playene. x6ii 
Rates (Jam.) Balles called Catchpule [xflyo Tennis] balls the 
thousand viijf. 1818 G. Chalmers Life Q. Mary I. 253 
Cachepole, or Tennis was much enjoyed by the prmce. 

2 , A tennis-comi. 

1326 Sc. Ld. Treasurers Acc. ia Pitcairn Crimin. Trials 


cachespale wall. 1563 Ibid. XXV. (Jam.) ' 

cachepill laidy biggit. 1S97 Sc.^ Act Jas. yi (1814) 15s 
(Jam.) Orcherdis, yardis, doucattis, kaichspell, cloistour .. 
cituat within the houndis. .of the priorie- .of Sanctandrois. 

II Cach.et (kajg). Also 6-7 oatohet. [Fr. ; f. 
cacher to conceal; in i 8 th c. treated as English.] 

1 . A seal. Letter of cachet (F, lettre de cachef ) : 
a letter under the private seal of the^ French king, 
containing an order, often of exile or imprisonment. 

a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scotl. rv. (1677) 193 She had 
appointed, in stead of his hand, a Cachet to be used in the 
siming of Letters. 2734 ErskineFttwc. Sc. Z,«w (28091 177 
On the accession of James VI. to the crown of Elngland, a 
catchet or seal was made, having the King's name engraved 
on it, with which all signatures were to^ be afterwards 
sealei 1733 Scots Mag. XV, 62/2 He obtained a letter of 

Stamp, distinguishing mark, ^sign manual’. 
184a Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1885) ^ All his works 
[pictures] have a grand cachet : he never did ^thmg mean. 
i88a Pebody Eng. yenmalism xxii. 176 The jourijal m 
which the cachet of &shionabIe life is to be distin^^uished. 
3. Done under letter of cachet; privy, secret. 

1837 Eraser s Mag. XVI. 293 Abominators of all close, 
cachet, muffled, .proceedings. 

t Caclie'xicate, cacexicat e, Obs. rare . 
[f. next ; see -ate.] irons. To render cachectic.^ 
1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. iL (i6S3^ 7 * Cacexicate their 
petty Corpusculums. 

Cacliexy (see below). Also 7 cacexy, -le, 
caohexe, -ie, oakexy; and in modLat. form 
oache'xia, (.8 oacexia). [ad. mod.L. cachexia or 
F, cachexie (i 6 th c. in Pare), ad. Gr. waxeffe, f. 
KaK-bs bad -1- -Ifia = habit or state, f. ^o 
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have, have oneself, be in condition. Walker ac- 
cents (kje’keksij ■which is according to Eng. analo- 
gies ; but mod. Diets, have mostly (kake-ksi).] 

‘A depraved condition of the hotly, in svhieh 
nutrition is eveiywhere defective.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1341 R. Coi’LSND GalyciCs Temp. 2 D iij. The euyll luby- 
tude of the body luhiche the Or«.ki.s call C.ichcsic). 1335 
Edln UeLiiiifS W. hid. t.trb.) 58 Th. dyacase which the 
phisicianscaule CacheYia._ 1631 Wirr. w.Pritmose'sPop. 
Err. IV. xii. 262 tV^ho can in a Cachexie draw all thevitious 
humours out of the body at once. 1773 Sir E. Barry Ob- 
serv. II ’iiies 417 Liable to. .cachexies . .etc. 1843 Dcdii'Nk 
Sc. Eire-side Sipr. 65 AiTected with fevers and cachexy. 

b. A depr.aved habit of mind or feeling. 

^1652 L. S. People's Lib. xvL 40 The Israelites desiring a 
King . . out of a Cacexie and cvill frame of spirit. x6^ 
Ree\ e Gads Plea Em Ded. 5, I feee. .a cakexy of evill life 
amongst you. 1843 F. E. Paget Warden of Birkineholt 
161 He would think that a cachexy of chattering had be. 
come epidemic among the clergy at the nineteenth century. 
x868 Symonqs in Fortn. Rev. Dec. IV. 602 Both poets 
[Clough and De Musset] describe the inaladie du siecle, 
the nondescript cachexy, in wluch aspiration mingles with 
disenchantment, satire and scepticism with a childlike de- 
sire for the tranquillity of reference and belief. 

c. Said of a body politic. 

1634 L'Estr-snce Chas. 1 , 187 Her high repletion brought 
her [the City] into a Cachexy. 1883 Maem. Mag. Nov. 33 
Ireland . . lies fretful and wrathful under a grim social ca- 
chexy of distressful centuries. 

Gacldllliate (km*kineit),-v. [£. L. cachinnS-re : 
see -ate.] intr. To laugh loudly or immoderately. 

1824 De Quincey Walladtnor in London Mag. X. 354 Not 
a publisher but cachinnates from Letpslc to Moscow. 1837 
Erasers Mag, XVL 43a Groggan . . only cachinnated the 
more vehemently. 

Cacluiuiatioii (ksekin^-Jan). [ad. L. cachin- 
nation-em, n, of action £. ccuhinnare ; see prec.] 
Loud or immoderate laughter. 

1623 CocKERAM, CachimuUion, a great laughter. 1633 
Person Varieties ii, 60 These Cachinnations or laugl^ 
ings.. which we^hrare, are rather Aerall ^irits. X813 
Scott Guy M. iii. The hideous grimaces which attended 
this unusual cachinnation. x868 Browning .Sieg'd- Bk. HI. 
viii. 767 He moved to mirth and cachiimation ml. 

Ca'cltillliator. [agent-noun L L. vb. in prec.] 
A loud or immoderate laugher. 

x8. . R. Chambers IVheesht, They mark a cachinnator as 
a man to be avoided. 

Cachinnatory (km'kinat9'.ri), ff. [f. preix; see 
-ORT.] Of, pertaining to, or connected with loud 
or immoderate laughter. 

1825 Blackm. Mag. XX IV. x88 Shall our cachinnatory 
muscles remain rigid ? 2846 Hawthorne Mosses il iii. 11864) 
6x 'Which threatened instant death on the slightest cachin- 
natory indulgence. 

CaoMque, obs. fonn of Cacique. 

Gaclioloxig' (,k®'t©l/ig). Min. LLaschtschilon 
— “beautiful stone.” of Kalmucks and Tartars*^ 
(Dana).] A variety of the opal, opaque, bluish- 
white, porcelain-white, pale yellowish or reddish. 

1791 Macie in PhiL Trans. LXXXI. 3^ That variety 
of calcedony which is known to nuneralogists by the name 
of Cacholong. x868-8o Dana Min. 199 Cacholong .. often 
adheres to the tongue, and contains a little alumina. 

II CacliOU (kaj; 7 ). Also 8 oasbou. [Fr.] 

1. = Catechu. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. viii. Store of Mirabolans, 
Cashou, Green Ginger preserv’d. 1730 Beavibs Lex Mercaf, 
(t7S2l 787 Cardamome, Long Pepper, Cacbou, etc. 

2 . A sweetmeat, generally in the form of a pill, 
made of cashew-nut, extract of liquorice, etc., 
used by tobacco-smokers to sweeten the breath. 

Il Caclirys (kse'kris). £ot. [Gr. K&xpvs catkin,] 

1 1 . ‘ The catkin of nut-trees, willows, etc.’ Obs. 

»o8 in Kersey. 1731 in Bailey II. 

2. A genus of umbelliferous plants. 

II CacllxiclLa (katJiTtJa). Incorrectly oaohuca. 
[Sp.] A lively Spanish dance. 

184a Barham h/gol. Leg. 480 A Court where it’s thought 
in a lord or a duke a Disgrace to fall short in the Brawls 
(their Cachouca). 2841 Thackeray Profess, in Comic T, d- 
Sk. IL IS4 In a very short time Miss Bins* . . could dance 
the cachuca. 1842 Longf. Sf. Stud. i. iii, I see thee dance 
cachuchas. 2867 Miss Braddon Aur. Floyd i. 8. 

II Cacique (kasrk). Forms; 6 (L, caccicvs, 
caciqttus,) ooeike, caaike, 7 cassiQue, casique, 
(casica), 8 caahiquo, 8— (raaique, 6 - caoique. 
[a. Sp. cacique, cazique, or F. cacique,Txvf&vc Haytian 
word for ‘ lord, chief’ (Oviedo Mist, de las Lndias)^ 

A native chief or ‘prince’ of the aborigines in 
the West Indies and adjacent parts of America. 

Eden Decades W. Ind \. ii. ( Ath.) 72 Makynge . . a 
brotherly league with the Caccieus (that is to saye a kynge). 
1377 Eden & 'Willes Mist. Trav. 219 b, These Indians 
gyue great honour and reuerence to theyr Cacique. 2378 
1 . N. tr. Cong. W, Jnd. 33 A cruel and cursed Caeike, that 
is to say a I/jrd, in whose power we fell. <22628 Raleigh 
Apol. 46 The Mynes which the Cassique Carapana offered 
them. 1697 Dampikr Voy. (1698) I. y. 124 They had a Ca- 
sica too . . but he could neither write nor speak Spanish. 
2778 Robertson Mist. Amer, I. ii. 97 Here Columbus 
was visited by a prince or Carique of the country. 1796 
Morse Avier. Geeg. 1 . 757 'The several nationsare governed 
by their chiefs or cachiques. 2799 Sheridan Pizarro i. 
On yonder liill, among the palm-trees, we have surprised an 
old cacique. 1843 Prescott Mexico ii. L (2864) 73 The 
cacique who ruled over this province. 


Hence Caoi'q'uesliip, f Caolqne'sse. 

2760 tr. yuan d* Ullads I ’ey. v. v. f 1772 266 The caciquesses, 
or Indian women, who arc married to the alcades . . and 
others. 1849 Erasci 's Mag. XL. 412 The attainment tjf the 
caciquesliip of that pscudu El I >oi ado by Gregor M‘ ( Iregor. 
Cack (krek), z'. Obs. or dial. [app.ad.L. tvicif-xr 
in same sense, ■whence also MlJu. eachen, Du. 
kakken, early mod.Ger. kackcr, Da. kakke; also 
Koh. ka&ati, Pol. kakaPl\ 

1 . iutr. To void excrement. 

1436 Pel. Poems 118591 il- *7° Wjthoutc Cali-^e in ther 
huttbic thecakked. ^1440 Pioiiip. Pars’. 5S/1 Cakkyn, or 
fyy-ityn, riici’. <■ 1300 Demur AV/rjri/ Airlr loi Hor feir 
\ncunnandly he cawkit. 1370 Lemxs <! 'I’o cake, 

catare. 1621 Cotcr., Ckier, to cache. <22710 PotB Alley 
i, Some cack against the wall. 2732 in IImli y II. 

2 . trans. To void as excrement. 

1483 Caxton Trevisa.'s Midden tv. x. iisay) 15S One that 
hadde cacked golde. 1349 Chanmlr in Strj-pe Life 12694) 
App. 105 Because the Devil could not get out at his iiioutli, 
the man blew him, or cacked him out behind. 

Cack, sh. Obs. or dial. [f. same source as prec. ; 
■used already in OE. in the comb, cac-htis ‘ latrina’.] 

_ £-2600 Timon v. v. (i842( 89 Hee hath a face like one’s that 
is at cack. 

tCackerel (km-ksra). "i Obs. Also 7 cac- 
kaxel, cackxel, [a. obs. F. caquercl (also cagarel, 
cagarct) Cotgr., ad. Pr. cagarel, cagarellQ (also, 
according to Duhamel, gagarel, whence Cuvier’s 
specific name gagarclla) ; app. f. Pr. eager i—'L, 
caedre (see Cage v.), with which the name is popu- 
larly associated, 

(■Variously etymologized as ‘a flsh which voids excrements 
when pursued’ or ‘which when eaten relaxes the bowels* ; 
M. Paul Meyer suggests that the name is merely one of 
contempt = ‘ inechant petit poisson ‘ poisson chetif ’. The 
allied Mama is now m Pi.ficarel, dmi. of ficaro ‘rogue, 
rascal ’.)] 

1 . A small fish of the Mediterranean : the name is 
applied hy the fishermen of Marseilles and Toulon 
to Smarts gagarella (Cuv.), and perhaps to other 
similar species of the same genus of small sea- 
breams. Early writers used the word to english 
Pliny’s msata ‘ a kind of small sea-fi^, eaten salted 
by the poor *, now the name of a genus closely 
akin to Smaris. 

^03 J- Higins tr. yunius' Nomeixlator, Mama,. a cack- 
rell, so called, because it maketh the eaters laxative : some 
take it for a herring or sprat. x6oi Holland Pltny I. 249 
Cacharels change their colour : for these fishes being white 
all Winter, wax blacke when Summer comes. Ibid, II. 
44a Salt Cackerels. 2633 Sherwood Eng.~Fr. Diet., A 
cackerell (fish), cagarel, eaquerel, claret, jnsele : boegtte, 
memdole, tnendole, mene. 2634 Sis T. Herbert Tram. 187 
Fish, whose ordiim^ abode is in salt waters, namely porpoise, 
— cackrel, skate, soles, eta 2732-90 in Bailbv. 2733 John- 
son, Cockerel, a fish said to msike those who eat it laxative. 

2 . [as if f. Cack.] Dysentery (F. caqtiesan^ie'), 
i6so Howell Lex. Tetrag. Ii, Proa. 19 May the Cackrel 

take him [transl, It. cacasattgue\. 

Cackle (kre-k’l), sb. [f. the vb, stem : cf. Sw, 
kackel in same sense.] 

1 . A cacklcr. (Or ? adj. cackling.) 

<2X33$ Ancr.R,66 Uoleweo..nout}>ekakele[p.F'.chakele, 
kakelinde] Eue. Mod. colloq. or dial. What a cackle she is I 

2 . Cackling ; as of a hen or goose. 

2674 N, Fairfax Bulk ^ Selo. To Rdr., Dinn’d & grated 
with the Cackle. 2697 Dryden /Eneis vin, (R.) 'The silver 
goose . . by her cackle, sav'd the state. 1833 Tbnnyson 
Goose iii, 'The goose let fall a golden egg With cackle and 
with clatter. 

3 . Jig. Stupid loquacity, silly chatter. 

2676 ‘A. Rivetus, Jun.’ Mr. Smirke tS Bedawb’d with 
Addle of the Ammadverters own Cackle, 2859 Ten- 
nyson Enid ay6 The rustic cackle of your bouiv. 1863 
Thornbory Turner 1 . 263 The cackle aoout Claude, 
b. A short spasmodic laugh, a chuckle. 

2836 Lever Martins of Cnf M. 4x0 ‘ She hasn’t got a nice 
for pleasuring !' said the Jew, with a vulgar cackle. 

Cackle (kre-k’I), V.I Forms ; 3 kakelen, oa- 
kelen, 4-5 cac)kle(ii., 5 oakele, -yn., kakyl, 5-6 
cakle, 6 cakyll, oaokyll, -el, cable. 7 cakell, 6- 
caekle ; .Sir. 6 kekkyl, kekell, 7 kekole : see also 
Keokle. [Early ME, cakelen ; coiresp. to Du. ha^ 
keleiif LG. k&keln, Sw. kackla, Da. kagle ; cf. also 
Ger, gackeln,'DvL.gaggelen, and Gacqub, The evi- 
dence does not make it certain to what extent the 
word has arisen separately in different langs. in imi- 
tation of the animal sounds, or has been adopted 
from one language into another. The word may 
have been "WOer. or at least Saxon ; but the Eng. 
may also have been from Scaudina'vian.] 

1 . intr. To make a noise as a hen, especially alter 
laying an egg ; also to make a noise as a goose 
(which is more specifically to Gaggle). 

<22333 Alter. R. 66 pe hen, hwon heo haueS ilmd, ne con 
buten kakelen. 2393 Gower Cdnf. IL 264 Somtime cac- 
leth as a hen. <r 24^ Promp. Pant. 58 Ciakelyn of hennys, 
gracUlo. £2470 Mors, Shepe, ^ G. (2822) 17 The ghoos 
may cakle. xsu CotnpL Scot. vi. 39 Quhilk gmt the hennis 
kekkyl. 133a Hulobt, Cakle lyke a henne, glodo. 2396 
Shaks. Merck. V. v, i. 203 If she should sing by day 
■When euery Goose is cackling. x66o W. Secker Monsuen 
Prof, 43 Some persons are like hens that after laring mnst 
he cackling. <2 268a Butler Rem. (1739) II. 139 Like . , a 
Wildgoose always cackling when he is upon the Wing. 
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CACKLE. 

x8z4 W. Irving T. Trav. II, 253 A hen could not cackle 
but she was on the alert to secure the new-laid egg. 

b. Said of the chattering of other birds, esp. 
crows, jackdaws, magpies, and starlings. 0/v. 

a 1225 Auer, R. 88 Ane rikelot Jiet cakeleS hire al ]p&t heo 
isihS. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Patyngo 94 Bark lyk ane Dog, 
and kekell lyke ane Ka. 1353 T. Wilson R/iei. 117 b, Some 
cackels lyke a henne or a Jack dawe. 1613 Markham Eng. 
Hvshitndman\.\.xa. (1635) 13 If Crowes Bocke much to- 
gether, and cakell and talke. 1675-7 Hobbes Homer 275 
A cloud of starelings cackle when they fly. 

2 . jig. Said of persons: a. To be full of noisy 
and inconsequent talk ; to talk glibly, be loqua- 
cious, prate, chatter. b. To talk loudly or fussily 
about a petty achievement, like a hen after laying 
an egg. c. To chuckle, ‘ to laugh, to giggle’ (J.). 

1530 Falsgr. 473/1 Howe these woinp cackyll nowe they 
have dyned. 1599 Broughtmi s Lett. ix. 34 Cease cackling 
of the vnlearnednes of thy betters. 1712 Arbuthnot John 
Bull (xjai) 70 Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed. 
1847 Disraeli Taucred ii. v. (1871) 78 The peers cackle as 
if they had laid an egg. i860 Gen. P. Thompson Aiedi A It. 
III. cxix. 59 It is also the business of a sensible govern- 
ment, not to cackle on its discoveries. i86a Thackeray 
Hour Georges ill. 162 The equerries and women in waiting 
. .cackled over their tea. 

3 trans. To utter with or express by cackling. 
c 1225 A Mcr. R. 66 Jif hit nere icakeled. 1857 Livingstone 
Trav. vi. 114 Any man who .. cackles forth a torrent of 
vocables, Howells Undisc, Country i, 28 The ladies 
. .now rose, .and joyously cackled satisfaction. 

Ca'ckle, Ndut. Alsokeekle. 'To cover 
a cable spirally with 3-inch old rope to protect 
it from chafe in the hawse hole’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1748 Anson Voy. in. ii. fed. 4) 427 They [cables] were be- 
sides cackled twenty fathom from the anchors. 

Cackler (kin'klaj). [f. Cackle ».! + -eb^.] 
One who cackles ; jig. a tell-tale, tattler, blabber. 
slang. A fowl. 

a 1400 Com. Mysi. 131 Kytt Cakelere and Colett Cmne. 
1598 Florio, Gracchimie . . a chatter, a cackler. 1673 R. 
Head Canting Acad. 192 A Piigger of the Cacklers. 1730-6 
Bailey, Cackler, a Prater, a Tell-tale, a noisy Peison; 
also a numerous word for capons or fowl, 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic 92 If they dared Count you a cackler. 
Cackling^ (kasklig), vdl. sb. [see -mol.] 

1 . The crpng of a hen on laying an egg 5 also 
that of a goose, or other fowl. 

c 1374 Chaucer Pari. Pintles 562 Tho began The goose to 
speke, and in her cakelinge. She said. 156a J. Heywood 
Prov, ^ Efigr. (1867) 110 The cocke praide mr, hir cack- 
lyng to seace. 1709 Tailer No. 133 Pi The cackling of 
cranes, when they invade an army of pigmies. xSax Clare 
Vill. Minstr. II, 70 Constant cacklings of new-laying hens. 

2 . Loud idle talk or chatter : sometimes with im- 
mediate reference to the cry of a hen on laying. 

1530 Palsgr. 202/2 Cackelyng, bablyne, caeguet. x6oi 
Dent Path-w. Heauen 171 They spend the rest of the day 
. . in . . cackling, prating and gossipping. x86o Gen.^ P. 
Thompson Aum Alt. HI. cxix. 61 This cackling about im- 
proved arms is not worthy of well-informed statesmen. x866 
Geo. ^liot F. Holt (x868) 161 And when it takes to cack- 
ling, will have nothing to announce but that addled delusion. 
Ca'cklii^, ///. a- [see -ing 2,] That cackles. 
A 1225 [see Cackle sb. i], 1567 Harman Caveat 86 She 
hath a Cacling chete [i. e. a hen]. 1622 Fletcher 
B, v. i, Or surprising a boor's ken for grunting-cheats ? Or 
cackling-cheats? 1674 Flatman Belly God 29 Pluck of[f] 
the cackling head. 1794 Mrs. Fiozzi Synon. II. 174 Ciar- 
Jatano means a prating, cackling creature, and answers to 
our term Quack. 1841 Gatlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844] II. 
iiv. i8a Some hundreds of cackling women and girls bathing. 
Caco- representing Gr. Kam~ combining form 
of Muxtis bad, evil, forming many compoimds in 
Greek, some of which, like cacochymy, cacodsemon, 
cacoethes, cacojhtmy, have reached English through 
Latin (and French) ; others have been adapted 
directly from Greek in modem times (as cacology, 
cacotropliy) ; others have been formed on Greek 
analogies from their elements. Compounds of 
Greek and Latin, as cacodonnts=^m2loCLOiov&, and 
the medical cacosomnia (sleeping badly) are ex- 
ceptional. Occasionally coco- is used in looser or 
casual combbation wim words of Greek deriva- 
tion, which may have been modelled on caco- 
dssmon, as in caco-vtagiciati, cacotype. It is very 
freely used in medical termbology to form names of 
bad states of bodily organs, but most of these are 
not English in form, e.g. cacogalaictia (a condition 
in whidt the milk is bad), cacoglossia (putrid stale 
of the tongue), cacomorphia (malformation or de- 
formity), caconychia (moibid state of the nails), 
cacophaiyngia (a putrid condition of the pharynx), 
cacophthedmia (malignant inflammation of the 
eyes), cacoplasia (formation of diseased structures 
from a depraved condition of the system), caco- 
pneumonia, eacorrhachitis (disease of the vertebral 
colxunn), cacothymia (disordered state of mind), 
eacoiriehia (disease of the hairl, etc. 

Cacoa, obs. form of Cacao, Cocoa. 
Cacockylous ^ksski^ikoi-bs), a. Path. [mod. 
f. Gr. with bad juice or flavour -^ -ocs.] 

Characterized by bad chyle; of difficult diges- 
tion, as ‘ cacochylous aliments’. Syd. Soc, Lex, 
1859 in Mayne Eap. Le». 
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So CaoooIiy'Ua, depraved chylification, 

1706 Phillips, Cacochylia, a bad chylifleation, when the 
chyle is not duly made 1721-00 in Bailey. *835} G. Ray- 
mond in Nem Moftihly Mag. LVI. 306 Persons . . using every 
diligence for a most unpiofi table cacochylia. 

’I" Cai'cockyiue, a. Obs. Path, fa. F. caco- 
chyme (i6lh c. in Pare), ad. Gr. Ka/co^^pos with 
unhealthy humours, f. leaieo- bad + x 5 /*< 5 s’ juice, hu- 
mour.] Full of evil humours. 

1614 W. Barclay Nepenthes in Arb. App. ’pas, I Conn- 
ierbl. 116 The body very cacochyme, or full of euil humours. 

Cacockymic (kaslwiki’mik), a. and sb. arch. 
Also 6 oacochymyke, -chimiok, -ike, 7 -ohy- 
miok(e. [f. Cacochyme (or its source) + -ic.] 

A. adj. Havbg unhealthy or depraved hu- 
mours ; ill-humoured (in body). 

1541 R. Copland Guydods Quest. Chirttrg., In cacochy- 
nwke bodyes and replete. 1625 Hart Astai. Ur. 1. iii. 34 
His bodie [was] plethoiicke and cacochymicke. 1665 R. 
Kefhale Medela PestiL 71 If Cacochimick . . he must be 
well purged. 1862 T. Thompson Ante. Injluensa 4 A pale 
caccochimic and depraved countenance. 

B. sb. An 'ill-humoured’ person. 

1569 J. Sanford Agrippds Vam^Artes 158 Made now of 
Alcumistes, Cacochimickes, of Phisitions, pewterers. 

Cacocky'inical, a. arch. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Having the humours of the body depraved ; ' ill- 
humoured’ (in body, and jocularly, in disposition). 

1606 Holland S'»e^o«.Annot. 18 In cacochymicall bodies, 
such as his was. 1656 Ridglev Pract, Physic 193 To cure 
a cacochymical person. 1707 Floyer Pulse-Watch 97 The 
old Writers call’d these the different Species of cacochi- 
mical Choler. 1836 FrasePs Mag. XIII. 227 By what 
means did you . . arrive at a cacochymical old age? 1837 
Beddoes Let. Mar., Critical and cacochymical remarks on 
European literature. 

t Cacocky'Juio'aS, a,. Obs. [f. cacochymia 
(see below) + -ous.]=CACOCHYirio. 

1676 Shadwell Utrtuoso ii. Wks. 1720 I. 347 They were 
cacochymious, and had deprav'd viscera. X702 E. Baynard 
Cold Baths n. {1709) 337 Cacocymious Juices. 

t Cacodiy'inis'i}. Obs. [£ as prec. + -ist.] 
A person of depraved ' humours 
_ tr. Agrippds Van. .rir^xc. 313 In stead of Alchym- 
ists, Cacochymists ; in stead of being Doctors, Beggers. 

Cacockymy (k®-ka|k9imi). arch. Also 6-8 
-ohymie, and in Latin form 6- cacochymia, (7 
oaeochym). [a. F. cacochyniie (i6th c. in PaT6), 
and mod.L. cacochymia, a. Gr. Kaieo-xypia (Galen) 
badness of the humours, f. Kojco-xypos : see above.] 
In the medical system of the Humorists : Un- 
healthy state of the ' humours ’ or fluids of the 
body; ‘ill-humoured’ stale (of the body). 

1541 R. Copland Galyeds Terap, a A ij b, Yf eioysion 
hahounde inwardely it is caused of cacochimie. 1665 G. Har- 
vey Advice agst. Plagste 21 Cacochymies or fowl bodies of 
the Vulgar, .do require strong Purges. sksi^vacsNetuDisp. 
IP 184 The Anarchy of a cacochymia keeps not court in the 
veins. 1684 ^. Bonet's Merc. Compii. l 20 The Melancho- 
lick Cacochymie. Ibid, xvl 530 A great corruption of the 
Blood and Cacochym. 1744 Mitchell in Phil. Trans. 
XLIII. 144 A peculiar kind of Cachexy, accompanied with 
an atrabilious Cacochymy. 1839 New Monthly Mag. LVi. 
386 Are not their countenances disfigured by the cacochymy 
of their humours. xSga Hamilton Discstss. 248. 

+ Cacode'xoical, a. Obs. rare~^. A humorous 
mixture of cacodsemon and academical. 

x6io Rowlands Mart. Mark-all 6 Vp starts an old Caco- 
demicall Acadcmicke with his frize bonnet. 

Cacodemon, -daemon (kpekpdJmsn). [a. Gr. 
mKobcdfMv evil genius ; also ad/, possessed by an 
evil genius, ill-statred; whence sense 2.] 

1 . An evil spirit. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. He P. R. n, xix. (1495) 43 Plato in 
Cimeo callith the deuyll Cachodemou,tbat is tovnderstonde 
knowyuge eyyll.] 1594 Naskd Terrors of Nt. Wks. 1883-4 
III, 267 Auie terror, the least illusion in the earth, is a 
Cacodsemon vnto him. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, i. iii. 144 
Leaue this World, Thou Cacodemon ! z6(^ Butler Hud. 
II. III. 644 Nor was the Dog a Cacodmman, But a true Dog. 
1728 Young Love Fame 11. (m7) 95 Poor negroes, thus, to 
show their burning spite To cacodsmons, say, they’re 
dev'lish white. •1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. [1873) 
93 To make the pagan divinities hateful, they were stigma- 
tized os cacodsemons. 

•Wi. Med. A name for nightmare. Syd, Soc. Lex. 
i8xx in Hooper Med, Diet. 
c. trafisj. Applied to persons, etc. 

1711 Mrs. Cns-cu'fKc Marplot iv. Wks. (1760) 168 The old 
Cacademon is gone into that house. 1821 Scott Kenilvo. 
(1867) 109 My miller's thumb — my piince of cacodemons — 
my little mouse. 1854 Badham Halieut. 420 Untaught by 
their parents to know better, these little cacodemons, etc. 

2 . Astrol. The Twelfth House (or Scheme) in 
a figure of the Heavens, so called from its baleful 
signification. 

01625 Fletcher Rollo rv. iL 442 The twelfth the Caco- 
demon. x72t-9o in Bailey. 

Caicodemo'uiac. rare. [f. prec. : cf. Demo- 
niac.] One possessed with an evil spirit. 

1657 Tomlinson Renctls Hi^, 20 Unless somecacodemo- 
niack, that refers them to ha Philosophy. 

t CacodeULO'nial, ni. Oh. rare~-'^. [f. as prec. 
-h -al.] Of or pertaining to an evil spirit. 

1522 Skelton Why nat to Courts 807 To his college con- 
uentuall, As well cdodemonyall As to cacodemonyall. 

Cacodeuxo'juCf a, [ad. Gr. micoSaijxoviKbs 


CACOGBITESIS. 

' bringing misfortune’, in a sense taken from Caco- 
DEMON.] Of the nature of a cacodemon. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 4/2 One of these, .declines to 
have further dealings with cacodmmonic powers. 

Cacode'monize, ». [see-iZE.] trans. 

To make into a demon. 

1834-43 Southey Doctor 672 'Beards', The simple 
appendage of a tail will cacodemonise the Eudemon. 

Cacodorous (ksEkJu'doias), a. rare. [A hybrid 
formation from Gr. ko/co- bad -b Odobous.] Ill- 
smelling, malodorous. 

1863 Press 5 Sept., The August sun begins to make the 
Thames cacodorous. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merck. III. 
60 He. .made his way through a cacodorous crowd. 

t Ca’COdoX, a. Obs. [a. Gr. KaKoSo^os of the 
wrong opinion ; cf. orthodox.^ Holding mong or 
evil opinions or doctrines. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. 28 That Cacodox Alastor 
has. .abandon’d the true Principles of Reason and Religion. 

Cacodoxy (kse'kud/iksi). rare. [a. Gr. xaico- 
Softo wi'ong opinion, f. naiebdo^os (see prec.)] 
Wrong opinion or doctrine, heterodoxy. 

a 1864 R. Turnbull (Webster) Less anxious . . to favor or 
deny orthodoxy, heterodoxy or what Luther calls cacodoxy, 
than to establish the simple truth. 

Hence Cacodo'ziau, Cacodo'xical a. 

sSg^XJRQVHKBT Rabelais iii. xxxviii. 318 Cacodoxical fool. 
1716 M. ’DA.viRsAthen.Brit. II. 431 These two Cacodoxian 
Alastois can Cant and Recant nothing hut such quisquillan 
Nugaments. 1880 Webster Snpp., Cacodoxical. 

Cacodyl (kse'kodil). Chem. Also kakodyl(e. 
[f. Gr. Kaicd/B-7]s slinking, KOKOibia stink (f. Kanb-s 
-b 6S-, root of ofsiv to emit smell) + -yl, matter.] 

An organic compound of arsenic and methyl, 
As(CHa)2 = Kd, also called Arsendimethyl, a 
colourless liquid, of most disgusting garlic odour 
and with extremely poisonous vapour, which takes 
fire on exposure to the air. 

1850 C. Daubeny Atomic Theory y\\. 219 The body., 
which Bunsen regards as the radical, and which fiom its 
offensive odour he denominates kakodyle, 1867 Cernh. 
Mag. Mar. 383 The well-known garlic-like odour character- 
istic of cacodyl, 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 341 Cacodyl 
is a colourless liquid, boiling at 170*^. 1872 Watts Diet, 
Chem. I. 403 Cacodyl lakes fire m the air, at ordinary 
temperatmes, even more readily than crude mkarsin. 

Cacodylic (kseltudi-lik), a. Chem. [f. prec. + 
-10.] Of cacodyl, as in Cacodylic add, ICd Oj H, 
a crj’stalline solid. 

*850 C. Daubeny .<4 Theory vii. 219 Kd+Oa forms 
kakodylic acid, or algaigen. 1809 RoscoLE/m, Chem. 
341 One of the most important compounds is cacodylic acid ; 
It is soluble in water, and is not poisonous. 

Caooeconomy (ksektlcp-nomi). rare~'^. [f. Gr, 
KoK-oiKovbji^os a bad steward : see Economy.] Bad 
economy, bad management. 

1819 Syd. Smith in Edin. Rev. XXXII. 28 A mighty em- 
pire in spite of the cacceconomy of their government. 

Cacoepy (ksekou’epi). rare. [a. Gr. Kmoiiteia 
faulty language.] Bad or erroneous pronunciation ; 
opposed to orthoepy. Hence CacoSpi'stio a. 

_ 1880 Grant White Every-Day Eng, 40 Phonology finds 
in orthoepy only the materials upon which it works, which 
indeed it finds no less in cacoepy. 1867 A. J. Ellis E, E. 
Proniinc. i. iii. 224 Abnormal, cacoepistic, rare, vulgar and 
dialectic forms. 

t Ca’coetker -etk, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. caco- 
ithe, ad. Gr. KaKoi]0r]s : see next. But in the ex- 
amples, the word may represent L. cacoWie pi. of 
the sb.] Of an ill habit ; malignant (as a disease). 

1541 R. Copland Galyesis Terap. a C iv b, It had ben 
better to haue called them, [ulcers] Cacoethe, that is to say 
wycked, and nat inueterate. i66z Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ 
Min. 119 It helpes hardnesses, that are called cocoeth, 

II Cacoethes (ksekojf-Jies, -rpiz). [L.,a. Gt./cokS- 
rjOfs ill habit, propensity, ‘itch’, subst. use of neuter 
of KajcofiOrjs ill-disposed, f. koko- had + (^0os) ^06- 
dxsposition, cliaracter. (The Gr. (and L.) plural 
was cacoHhe.)'] a. An evil habit, b. An obstinate 
or malignant disease, c. An ‘itch’ for doing 
something, as in the insanabilc scribendi cacoethes 
(incurable passion for writing) of Juvenal. 

1563-87 Foxe a. 4' M. I. 637/1 Such is the malady and 
cacoethes of your pen, that it beginneth to bark, before it 
hath learned well to write. x6ox Holland Pliny II. X42 
Gangrenes and those moiimall vlcers called Cacoethe, 1603 
H. Crosse Vertues Cotmnw, (1878) 139 This cacoethes, or 
ill custome. .incroacheth so vpon the good manors of men. 
X713 Addison No._ 532 vi Juvenal terms [this dis- 
temper] a Cacoethes, which is a hard word for a disease 
called-in plain English, ‘ The itch of writing ’. This Caco- 
ethesis as epidemicalas thesmall pox. x726Monro AmaA 
(1741) 128 Unless the Patient labours under a general Ca- 
coethes. 1836 Fraser's Mag, XIV. 578 One half of it was 
cacoethes of building, the other half cacoethes of painting. 

tCacoethicCksekniC-jiik),®. Med. Obs. [f. prec. : 
after Ethio.] Obstinate or malignant. 

X684 tr. Bonels Merc. Compit. vm. 277 The Wound . . 
becomes cacoethick. Ibid. x. 347 Foul, cacoethick Ulcers. 

Cacogastric (ksektfgse'strik), a. nonce-ivd. [f. 
Caoo- + Gastbio f. Gr, yaffrijp belly.] Having a 
deranged stomach. 

. *®33 Carlyle Didemt, Misc, (1837) III. 221 (D), Indiges- 
tion succeeds indigestion. .The woes that chequer this im- 
perfect cacogastric state of existence. 

II Cacogenesis (kseki7|d5e‘nesis). [mod.L. f. 



OACOGRAPHY. 


OAOXJMINATE. 


Caco- + Gr. -yiveais origin, birth.] Morbid or 
depraved formation ; a monstrosity, a morbid pa- 
thological product. 

1880 in Syd, Soc. Ltx, 

Caco^apliy (.kKkp-grafi). [perh. a. F. caco- 
graphte t,i6Lh c. 1, or ad. med.Gr. KaKO-ypcupla =ha. 6 . 
•writing. The analogous opdoypa<p[a orthography, 
Ka\kiypa<pia calligraphy, and some of their deriva- 
tives, were used in cla.ssical Greek.] 

1 . jJad writing; bad hand-writing. (Opposed 
to calligraphy'). 

_ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cacography^ ill writing, or a writ- 
ing of evil things. 1760 SniNroN in Phil. Trans. LI. 858 
the cacography of the Etruscans, as their rude and un- 
couth manner of writing is termed. i8d4 Burton Scat Air. 
II. 297 The crabbed cacography of the original manuscript. 
1864 Daily Tel. 28 June, The compositors made very light 
of cacography. 

2 . Incorrect spelling ; a bad system of spelling, 
such as that of current English. (Commonly op- 
posed to orthography^ 

1580 Baret Ah>. Let. E. We may still wonder and find 
fault with our Orthographie (or rather Cacographie in deed*. 
165s Com. Hist. Frmicion i. iii. 63 His, clerk used a certain 
kinde of Cacographie, that admitted a multitude of super- 
fluous letters. 1633 C. Butler Eng. Gram, in A. J. Ellis 
E. E. ProfMtnc.^ 153 The cause of this cacography which 
causeth such diflSculty is a causeless affectation of the 
French dialect. 1806 Southed Ann. Review IV. 8 The 
orthography or rather kakography of many of the names is 
Fiench. zjBao Blackm. Mag. VlII. 318 A celebrated critic 
who sometimes condescends to amend my cacography. 
Hence Caco'gTapIier, a bad writer or speller ; 
Cacogrra'phic, -al a., of or pertaining to bad 
■writing or incorrect spelling. 

1838 AiheiKeatn No. 3M9 (1887) 383 A stupid series of 
cacographical errors. 1884 Ewu. Standard 29 Srat., The 
inost remarkably ungrammatical and cacographicalproduc- 
tion. 1880 J. A. H. Murray Addr. PhiloL Soe. 35 Before 
Norman cacographers spelt them with o. 

Cacokeimy, perverted form of Cacoohtmt. 

II Cacolet (kakrrlg, -let), [dial. F., applied in the 
Pyrenees to a contrivance fixed on the hack of a 
mule or horse for carrying travellers over the 
mountains, a mule chair.] A military litter for 
the sick or wounded carried by mules ; either in 
the form of arm-chairs suspended one on each 
side of a mule, or of a bed laid along the beast’s 
back. First employed by the French in the 
Crimean War, 1S54-5. 

1878 A. Griffiths Eng. Army iv. 108 One hundred pack 
animals, sevenly-six of which carry double litters, or * caco- 
lets’, for patients. 1884 Gen. Graham in Times 4 Apr. zi 
Ambulances and mule cacolets Avere sent for. 1885 Observer 
8 Feb. 5/4 The wounded who have been succe^ully re- 
moved from Gubat in cacolets. 

t Ca'colike, -leek. Obs. A perversion of 
Catholic, associating it with naxlts bad, and used 
as a term of reproach. 

1583 Rhem. N. T. Acts xi. Annot. 324 Some Heredkes of 
this time call them CarthoUkes and cacolikes. 1600 O. £. 
Rept. Libel 1. ii. 54 A Cacolike, or true member of the popes 
church. i6a6 L. Owen Spec, jesitit, (ifispl 20 That lesuites 
should compell men by force, to be Eomish Cacoleekes. 
Cacology (ksekplod^i). [mod. ad. Gr. koko- 
Koyia evil speaking, vituperation, f. KOKoXoyos 
speaking evil, slanderous ; =■ F. cacologie. The 
mod. use takes bad grammatically, not ethically.] 
fl. Evil report. Obs. 

z6»3 Cockeram, Cacologie, ill report. Z656-8Z Blount 
Glossogr., Cacology, evlll speech or report, detraction. ^ 

2 . Bad speaking, had choice of words ; vicious 
pronunciation. 

Z77S in Ash. z8a6 Praed Poems (1863) I. 263 Bishop 
Bembo mended her cacology. Z837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 
S71 Cacology amused the frequenters of the Haymarket 
Theatre. z8s6 J. W. Croker in Croher Papers (1884) I. i. 6 
One Knowles, who . . professed to renieoy cacology and 
teach elocution. 

Caco-magiciaUi [f. Caco'+Magiciait.] An 
evil magician or sorcerer ; one versed in the black 
art. 

Z656 More Antid.Ath. iii. ix. (1712) 167 That he is a Ma- 
gician, not a Caco-Magician, and that he has nothing to 
do with the Devil. 18141 DTskaeli Amen. Lit. (1867I 647 
The great adversary of Fludd. .denounced the Eosacrucian 
to Europe as a caco-magician. 

CSiCOOVL (kak? 7 'n). [?A native African name.] 
The large flat polished bean of a climbing tropical 
shrub, Rntada scandetts (N.O. Zeguminosse), vvhich 
has jointed pods six or eight feet long, containing 
in each joint one of these beans, about 2 inches 
across and half an inch thick. They are made 
into snuff-boxes, scent-bottles, spoons, etc., and 
are sometimes sold dn the streets of London as 
West Indian Filberts. 

1834 P. SiMMONDs Comm. Product. Veg. Kingd., 
hor.se-eyes and Cacoons of Jamaica . . yield a considerable 
quantity of oil or fat. x88g Lady Brassey The Trades oLg 
The pods, .contain from ten to fifteen hard, brown, shining, 
flattened seeds, called cacoons. 

t CaCO'patky. Obs. rare. [mod. ad. Gr. komq- 
iradeia distress, misery, f. KaKova. 6 r\s suffering ill.] 
An old term for a severe affliction or malady. 
[1708-ai Kersey, Cacopathia.) 1721-90 Bailey, Cmw- 
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patky, a sufifering of evil, or lying under a painful disease. 
i860 in Mayne Eap. Lev. 

i* CaeO'phagy. Obs, [f. Gr. xaKO- evil +-^7i a 
eating.] ‘A devouring’. Bailey i;-3o ? for in/ij- 
phagy). 

Cacophojlic ''k®kcfp*mk\, a. [f. as C.vc’(j- 
PHOKous + -iG : after euphonici\ Ill-sounding. 

. Craic. 1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. jby AVho re- 

joiced in the vulgarly cacophonic name of* Hyrum'. 
Cacopho’llieal, a.=-prec. In Craig 1845’-) 
Cacopho'uically, adv. [f, prec. + -ly-.] * 
Cacophosously. 

1864 Dk. Manch. Court ^ Soc. II. 387 ‘Hamlet*, or 
'Ambleto', as it is cacophonically rendered in Italian. 

Caco'pllOllise, v. s-are. [f. Gr, KaKuipeor-os 
(see next + -IZE.] trans. To make cacophonous. 

1872 M. Collins Pr. ClarLe I. \. 76 How should any one 
desire to mutilate and cacophonize so musical a name as 
Clarice? 

CacopkonoilS (kak^fi^ids), a. [f. Gr. koku- 
(pojvos ill-sounding + -ous.] Ill-sounding, having 
a harsh or unpleasant sound. 

yjgy Month, Rev. XXIII. 370 The caewhonous repeti. 
tion of mmpf displeases. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. 
(1S14) 1 . 380 The names, like the language, .are. .sufficiently 
cacophonous to a southern ear. 1834 Badham IJalieuf. 
318 The name of this illustrious but cacophonous benefactor 
of his kind was Wilhelm Deukeizooii. 1867 Maciarren 
Harmony li. 38 Thus divesting it of its cacophonous effect. 

Caco'phononsly, adv. [f. prec. + -lv-.] 
With bad, harsh, or unpleasant sound, 
x86^ Press ai May 481 Agncultural fiddlers and trumpeters 
plajung cacophonous)}’. zS8o Genii. Mag. Dec. 726 The 
Opposition.. cackled cacophonously. 

Cacophony (ksek^i-f^i). [a. F. cacopkonie, in 
i6th c. cacqfonie, ad. (through rnockL.) Gr. hokq- 
(pwvla, f. Kmtbipaiyos; see above. Formerly used in 
latinized form oacophonia.] 

1 . The quality of having an ill sound ; the use of 
harsh-sounding words or phrases. (The opposite 
of tuphony.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Cacophony, an ill, harsh, or un- 
pleasing sound, (in wordslavitious utterance or pronuncia- 
tion, 1733 Swut Let. Ixvu Wks. 1761 VIII. 134 Alter 
rhymes, and grammar, and triplets, and cacophonies of alt 
kinds, a Z74S — JPhs. 11841! II.410 To allow for theusual 
accidents of corruption, or the avoiding a cacophonta. 1733 
Chester/. Lett, cclxvii, Avoid cacophony, and make your 
periods as harmonious as you can. 1^7-8 De Quincey 
Protestantism Wks. VIIL 140 My labours in the evasion 
of cacophony. 

2 . Ahtsic. A discordant combination of sounds, 
dissonance. Also Jig. Moral discord. 

011789 Burkey Hist. Afns. (ed. a) I. viii. 133 What a caco- 
phony would a complete chord occasion ! Z831 Macaulay 
Let. in Trevelyan Life * Lett. {18761 I. iv. 223 The op- 
pressive privileges which had depres^ industry would be 
a horrible cacophony. 1880 Madame A. Goddard in Girts 
Own Paper 13 Mar. 166 The continual holding down of the 
loud pedal produces unutterable cacophony. 

')’ 3 . Med. Old term for a harsh, grating, or dis- 
cordant state of the voice (Mayne Exp. LxxX 
Cacoplastic (kmkoipla'stik), a. Pkys. [mod. 
f. Gr. KaNoirAaffTos used in sense of ‘ ill-conceived’ 
+ -IC, after //offtV.] Of morbid deposits: Im- 
perfectly organized, of imperfect structure. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. A not. 4 Phys. III. 74B/2 The exuda- 
tion verges towards a caco-plastic character. Hid. 754/1 
Between.. the caco-p 1 a.stic, and aplastic deposits, the gra- 
dations are almost insensible. 

Caco-rhytluuic, cacorrliytluiiic (kmk<7|- 
ri'ffmik), a. [f. Gr. KaKoppvBjjtos ill-modulated, ir- 
regular in measure + -10, niter rhythmic.'] In bad 
rhythm; also formerly 'applied to an irregular 
or disorderly pulse’ {Syd. Soc. Lexi). 

a 1879 M. Collins Pen Sketches II. 191 Marvellous caco- 
rhythmic productions, whidi would remind some readers of 
Ossian, others of Tupper. 

t Ca'COSpl^ :i^. Path. Obs. [ad. inod.L. ca- 
cosphyxia, f Gr. koko- bad + o-ij^ufty pulse.] A 
bad or irregular state of the pulse. 

1708 Kersey, Cacosphyxia. 1773 Ash, Ccuosphyay, a bad 
pulse. 

Ca’COte:chny. rare. [mod.ad. Gr. /ca/coTex*'ffl 
had art.] Bad art ; a mischievous or hurtful art. 
Z77S Ash, Cacotechny, a hurtful invention. 1847 in Craig. 

II Gaco*tliesis. Paih. [f. Caco- -k Gr. Ohts 
placing, position,] A bad or faulty position of 
any part of the body. 
z88a in Syd, Sac. Lex. 

OacotO’pia. mnee-wd. (See quot, where 
‘ nowhere ’ seems to be mistaken for *Eutopia ‘ a 
place where all is well ’.) 

1818 Bcntham Pari, Ref. Catech. 73 As a match for 
Utopia lor the imagined seat of the best governmenO, sup- 
pose a Cacotopia (or the imagined seat otthe worst govern- 
ment) discovered and described. 

Caco'trophy. [ad. med.L, cacotrophia, a. Gr. 
mKorpofia bad nutrition.] Imperfect or dis- 
ordered nutrition. 

1708 Kersey, Cacotrophia, Bailey, Cacotrophy, 

an ill nutriment, proceeding from a fault in the blood. 1847 
in Craic. 

Gacotype. rare. [f. C aco--*- Type: cf. Calo- 
TYPE.] A faulty or imperfect description in print. 


1833 Re.A-DE Peg Woff. s 3 How L-imu my cacotype of these 
viitrds compartil with \vh.it they weie. 

Cacoxeuite (.kak^’-ksm^it'. Xlin. Also ca- 
coxene. [f. Gr. Kano- bad -r f eV-ov guest + -ITE ; 
so called because its presence in iron ore is inju- 
rious.] A native jihosphate of iron, ^containing 
also water, pero.\i«le of iron, and phosphoric acid, 
occurring in radiate*! tufts of jellow or brownish- 
yellow colour. i^Dana.) 

tCaCO-zea‘l. Obs. [Formed after Gr. teaKo- 
^•qXia Unhappy imitation or rivalry, KaKu^T]\oir bad 
affectation or imitation, f. aa/cu^ifKoi : see next.] 

1 . (Also in Gr. or L. form cacozelon, toiozelia) : 
Perverse affectation or imitation, as a fault of style. 

ZS79 E-, K- Spensers Skeph. Cal. Gloss., Rather a fault 
than a figure . . called Cacozelun. 13^ Plttenh.am Eng. 
Pncsic I Aril. » 35S Caco/elia . . we may call fonde affectation . . 
when we affect new words and phn-Uies other then the good 
speakers and writers in any language, or then custonie hath 
allowed. Z644 BuLVtLK Chiron. Z40 Take heed therefore, 
that Imitation degenerate into Caco-zeaie, and of proving 
a Left-handed Cicero. 1721-90 Bailey, Cacoselia. 

2 . Perverted or misdirected zeal, 

z6o8 and Pt. Def. Ministers Reasons Ref us. Snbscr 66 
Who, from a hote fiery fierce cacozele, spare not, etc. 

So Caoozea'lot, CacozeaTotry. 
i6te Gauufn Tearv Ch. 62 (D.i Some spiteful! Cncozelots. 
Ibid. 623 The caco-zelotry of some men in our times. 

t Cacozea'lo'as, a. Obs.-'‘ [f. Gr. KaKo^ijX-os 
-f -OUS.] ‘ Ill-affected, or badly imitating’. Phillips 
1676. (Ed. 1696 has ‘or viciously devout’.) 

_z6s6 Blount Glossogr., Cacozelons, il-minded or aflec- 
tioned, one that imitates badly. [Not in li.viLEY.J 

Cacozyme (ksekozoim). hied. [f. (Ir. Kaao- 
bad-h leaven.] 

‘ A particle of matter . . . which is supposed to be 
the active agent in the production uf infectious 
disease, either by its propagation or by acting as a 
ferment ’ {Syd. Stfc. Zcx.), 

+ CaCQ.uet. Obs. rare, [a. OF. caquet cackle 
of a hen, tattle.] Cackle, tattle, babble. 

1367 Fenton Trag. Disc. 141 Open and publike_ cacquet 
in the streetes whiche brings their honour in question. 

Cactaceous (katktti*‘j3s^, a. Sot. [f. Cactus : 
see -ACEous.] Belonging to the old genus Cactus ; 
or to the natural order Cactaccx. 

zSS4 Bartlett Mex. Boundary I. viii. 196 Cactaceous 
plants abounded on the mountain sides. 

Cactal (kx-ktall, a. Sot. [f. Cact-us - f -AL.] 
Allied to the cactuses, as in Liudley’s ‘ Cactal 
alliance'. 

Cactoid (ksE'ktoid), a. Bof. [f. C.vcT-tJ3 -f 
-OID.] Resembling the cactus in form or structure. 

1878 Hooker & Ball Marocco 328 The curious cactoid 
Euphorbia, produdng the Gum Euphorbium. 1883 J. Ball 
in Jml. Limt. Soc, XXII. 3 Cactoid plants , . are seen on 
the rocky slopes. 

Cactus (kffi’kt&s). [a. L. cactus, a. Gr. koxtos 
a prickly plant found in Sicily, the Cardoon or 
Spanish Artichoke {Cynara Cardmiculus)', taken 
by Linnaeus as the generic name of the entirely 
different plants now so called.] 

- 1 * 1 . In ancient Nat. Hist. : The Cardoon. Ohs. 

1607 Topsell / br/r:/ Beasts 102 There is a kinde of thorn 
called Cactus. zy53 Chambers Cycl, Supp,, Cactus .. 'hio 
general acceptation of the word is, that it signifies the 
artichoak. 1803 Kees Cycl., Cactus, the name of a plant 
described first by Theophrastus. 

2 . The generic name of many succulent plants 
remarkable for their thick fleshy stems, generally 
■without leaves, and armed with curious clusters of 
spines ; they have usually few branches or none, 
and are often of grotesque shape, with flowers of 
great beauty and sweetness. The Linnsean genus 
Cactus is now subdivided into about 20 genera, 
as Cereus, EchinocacUts, Opuniia, etc., constituting 
the natural order Cactacese, all of whicrh however 
are popularly cactuses. 

Z767 J. Abercrombib Ev. Man own Card, (1803) Index, 
Cactus, or Melon and Torch-thiatle. ^1807 G. Gregory 
Diet. A rtsfySc. 1. 283/3 Cactus, melon thistle, .in the natural 
method ranking under the i^h order Succulentas. 1814 Lu> 
NAN Hortws ’pamaic. 1. 413 The slender parasitical currant 
cactus or Indian fig. 1836 Macgillivray Humboldt’s Trav. 
iv. 63 Cactuses rose here and there, from a scanty soil. 1843 
Prescott Mexiceix8gci\ I. 13 The device of the eagle and 
the cactus, .the arms of the modern Mexican republic. 

3. attrib., as in cactus tribe, family, etc. ; cactus 
thorn, etc. ; oaotus dahlia, a Mexican dahlia, so 
called from its cactus-like fl^e-coloured flower, 

xBLg’fyiaa Early Hist. Alatt.'Vi. 119 To make rag-dolls, 
and stick cactus-thorns into them. 1870 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, viL 135 In the cactus tribe, the whole plant 
consists of jointed leaves. z88i Daily JVews 14 Sept. ^6 
The latest importation from Mexico . . the cactus dahlia, 

' Juarezii*. iMa Garden 19 Aug. xsfi/aWhat a brilliant 
flower is that of the Cactus Dahlia. 

Cacu'liuiiatej **. Obs. rare'~'>. [i L. cacii- 
miiM-re to m.'ike pointed, f. caciinien : see Cacu- 
MiNous.] ‘ To make sharp or pyramidal’ (J.). 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Caewnbutie, to make shari> or 
copped. Z678 Phillips, Cacuminate, to form into a sharp 
top like a pyramid. X72Z-90 Bailey (as in Blount). 

2-2 
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i* Cactuniii.a'tion. 06 s.~° [f. as prec.] 'A 
making sharp at the top’ (Phillips 1678). 

CacTUuluoas (kaki? 7 'minos), a. rare. [f. L. 
cacfimen, -iiminis a tree-top.] Of a tree : Having 
a pyramidj.1 top. 

1871 M. Collins Inn Sir. Meetings 10 Hours Of youth., 
and love 'neath trees cacuminous. a 1879 — in Pen Sketches 
I. 248 Luminous books (not voluminous) To read under 
beecn-trees cacuminous. 

tCadk Ohs. [Deriv. imcertain : the dales are 
against its identification •with next -word, which the 
sense alone might permit.] A familiar spirit. 

1657 Bp. H. King Poems in. (18431 87 Rebellion wants no 
Cad nor Elfe But is a perfect witchcraft of it self. 1658 
Osborn Son (1673) 34 Love., cannot hold without 
Jealousie, nor break without Repentance, and must needs 
render their sleep unquiet, that have one of these Cadds or 
Familiars still knocking over their pillow. 

Cad^ Cksed). [Apparently, an abbreviation of 
Cades, Caddie, Cadet, the senses of which show 
the development of meaning, starting from sense 2 
of Cadet, and its popular form Cadeb, The 
modern sense (5) appears to have arisen at the 
universities (or at least at Oxford), as an appli- 
cation of sense 4 to any one whose manners or 
conduct were like those of the class in question.] 

+ 1. An unbooked passenger whom the driver of 
a coach took up for his own profit on the way. 

1790 Useful Hints in Globe ra May (18851 1/5 To prevent 
his taking up short passengers, or (as they are termed] cads, 
to the robbery of his employer. 

2 . An assistant or confederate of a lower grade, 
as a bricklayer’s labourer {dial.)', a familiar, 

‘ chum’. 

183s T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. vii. 131 , 1 ivill. .appear 
to know no more of you, than one of the cads of the thimble- 
rig know.s of the pea-holder. 1839 Hood Kilmansegg 230 
Not to forget that saucy lad (Ostentation’s favourite cad) 
The page, who looked so splendidly clad. 

1 3 . An omnibus conductor. Obs. 

1833 Hood Sk. Jr. Road, Though I’m a cad now, I was 
once a coachman. 1837 Dickens Pickw, xxxviii, Numerous 
cads and drivers of short stages. 1837 Penny Mag. 31 Mar. 
1 17 He who hangs behind — who opens the door and re- 
ceives the money.. is conductor or in the -vulgar tongue- 
cad. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Siuhs xlix, A sceptical audience 
of omnibus-cads and nursemaids. 

4 . = Sc. Caddie, sense 2 ; ' Cads, low fellows, who 
hang about the college to provide the Etonians 
with anything necessary to assist their sports’. 
Hone (note to quot.). So at Oxford, applied hy 
collegians to town-lads of the same description, 
and contemptuously to townsmen generally. 

183* Hone Year Bk. 670 Preceded by one or two bands 
of music in two boats, rowed by ‘ cads ’. 1838 Leg. late 
Jlluntbiation in O:^. Her, 22 Feb., A gown-and-town row 
bad got up, to testify their loyalty, By milling of all rads 
and cads, and other foes to royalty. 1844 Fcgge Anecd. 
£ug. Lang. (fid. ^)'i^iwte. The Oxford Townsman.. in 1835 
had been promoted to the title of cad. 1850 Clough Dtp- 
sychws II, li. 152 If I should chance to run over a cad, I can 
pay for the damage if ever so bad. 

5 . colloq. A fellow of low vulgar maimers and be- 
haviour. (An offensive and insulting appellation.) 

1838 Hints on Etiquette for Univ, Ox/. 19 note. He was 
mentally considered a great ‘ cad ’ by the rest. x8so Kings- 
ley Alt. Locke xii, ‘Box the cad’s ears. Lord Lynedale,’ 
said a dirty fellow with a long pole, i86z A. Boyd in Gd. 
Words 694 People who talk of the great majority of their 
fellow-creatures as Cads. *8M Lessons Mid. Age 142 You 
cannot make a 'vulgar offensive cad conduct himself as a 
gentleman. 

6. Comb., as cad-catoher : see quot. 

1882 Artist I Feb. 63/1 ‘ Cadcatchers ' is an expressive, 
hut not elegant, term now in use amongst artists for pictures 
painted to attract the undiscriminating. 

Hence Ca'dism, the behaviour or action of a cad. 

1876 World V, 8 It is the superlative ‘cadism’ of Eng- 
lish residents in India which galls the natives 

tCads. Obs, = Cade sb?‘, a cade-lamb. 

Cad K Chiefly dial. [Another form of Caddis 2 
(dial, caddy)-, but there is nothing to show the 
actual relations to each other of cad, caddy, and 
caddis, nor which is the primitive form.] A caddis 
or caddis worm. Called more fully ood-bait, 
cad-badt, cad-bit, cad-bote, cad-worm. 

1651-1653 [see Caddis®]. 1653 Lauson Comm. Seer. An^ 
gling in Arh. Gartierl, 194 Cad bait is a worm bred under 
stones in a shallow river. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat., 
Risking (1706) 41 Wasps, Gentles and Cad-bits are good 
baits for the Gudgeon. 1741 Comfl. Fam.-Piece 11. ii. 345 
Tench delight chiefly in Worms . .as the Loh-worm, Marsh- 
worm, Cad-worm, and Flag-worm, 179a Osbaldistone Brit. 
Sportsman 85/1 Cadbate, a worm, good bait for trout. 1833 

i . Rennie Alph. Angling 34 The grubs which are known 
y the name of caddis-worms, case-worms, cad or cod halt 
and ruff coats. Norihamptmi Dial. We are going to the 
brook for some cads. 

* 1 * 2 . Cad-worm, applied in derision to aman. Obs. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. n. 155 This Cadworme, 
hatung onely got Rime, which is but the buttons and loopes 
to couple Veree together. 
tCad®, 0^j.=Caddow2. 

1581 in Bristol Wills (1886) 233 The wome Irishe Cad 
[valued at] xxiiij r. 

Cadace, -as, obs. forms of Caddis. 

Cadar, var. of Cadee, a frame. 


Cadastral (kada'stral), a. [a. mod.F. cadas- 
tral relating to the cadastre, as in les reg-istres ca- 
dastraux (Littre).] 

1 , Of, pertaining to, or according to a cadastre ; 
having reference to the extent, value, and oivner- 
ship of landed property (strictly, as a basis of dis- 
tributing taxation). 

1858 Gladstone Homer 1 . 567 [Darius] divided the empire 
hy a cadastral sjrstem under provincial governors. z868 — 
Jieo. Mundi xiii. The catalogue of Homer is a great at- 
tempt to construct, .a cadastral account of Cxreece. 1886 
Q. Rev. Apr. 395 The following statement exhibits the cad- 
astral distribution of properties. 

2 . Cadastral survey', a. strictly, a survey of 
lands for the purposes of a cadastre ; b. loosely, 
a survey on a scale sufficiently large to show 
accurately the extent and measurement of every 
field and other plot of land. Applied to the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain on the scale of 
TsW Of 25’344 inches to a mile. So cadastral 
map, plan, etc. 

1861 Sel. Comm. Ho. Commotts 182 To inquire into the 
expediency of extending the Cadastral Survey to those 
portions of the United Kingdom which have been surveyed 
upon the scale of one inch to the mile only. x86i A. S. 
Ayrton [in Park.] thought that the question was very 
much mystified by calling the survey a cadastral survey, 
which meant all the details relating to the tenure of 
land, the condition of each property, and all such matters. 
x86a Toulm. Smith in Parly. Remembrancer Oct. 182 The 
newfangled phrase ‘cadastral survey’ is as foolish as it is 
unquestionably mischievous. 1863 Edin Rev. CXVIII, 
No. 242. 379 The French term ‘ cadastral '..is now used in 
England to denote a survey on a large scale. x88i Fitch 
Lect. Teaching iii. 72 A special map of the province, and 
a cadastral plan (ordnance map] of the commune. _ 1885 
Smith in Laiu Times LXXIX. 400/2 The necessity of 
a complete cadastral survey of property in England and 
Wales. x886 Blackosi. Mag. Sept. 332 note. The Domesday 
Survey was in a sense a cadastral one : and the Ordnance 
Survey in its larger scale, as being the only compiehensive 
basis upon which a correct computation of areas and valua- 
tion of landed property for assessment of imposts is possible, 
may also be called ‘ Cadastral’. 

II Cadastre (kada-stnj). [a. Fr. cadastre ; = Sp., 
It. catastro late L. capitastrum * register of the 
polltax’, f. caput head, poll.] 

a. ( = L. capitastrum^ The register of capita, 
juga, or units of territorial taxation into which 
the Roman proidnces were divided for the purposes 
of capitatio terrena or land tax. (Poste Gains.) 
b. A register of property to seiye as a basis of 
proportional taxation, a Domesday Book. c. (in 
mod.French use) A public register of the quantity, 
value, and ownership of the real property of a 
country. 

1804 Ediu. Rev, V. 17 To compile a general Cadastre, 
somewhat in the style of our old doomsday book. 1834 
Southey ccxii, (1862) 660 Materials for a moral and 

^yslological Cadastre, or Domesday Book. 1864 Sir F. 
Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. IV. 62 The crown officers formed 
a new Cadastre according to the new principle which he laid 
do'wn.. the land was meted according to an invariable 
geometrical standard, without any reference to its produc- 
tive worth. 1864 'Webstek, Cadastre, an official estimate of 
the quantity and value of real property, made_ for the pur- 
pose of justly apportioning taxes : used in l^uisiana. 1875 
PosTE Gains II. (ed. 2) 174 The list of capita was called a 
Cadastre (capitastrwnt). 

Cada-ver (kad^i-vaj). [a. L. cadaver dead 
body, perhaps f. cad-ere to fall. So F. cadavre^ 
A dead body, esp, of man ; a corpse. (Now chiefly 
in technical lang.) 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. ii. (1495) 187 Careyne 
hath that name of cadauare of cadere . to falle.] c 1500 
Noble Life i. xxxv, Zelio Is a beste . . it abydeth gladly in 
places wher as people be buryed. And it eteth the cadauers 
or wormes. 1524 Will ofj. (Somerset Ho.) I John 

Terry of Norwich, .cominende. .my body to be Cadaver, .to 
be buried. 1547 Boorde Brest, Health lx. t8 Beware of . . 
dead cadavers, or caryn. 01x626 Davies Wit’s Pilgrim, ii, 
Whoever came From death to life? 'Who can cadavers raise? 
17x4 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) 1 . 186 Time was when. . 
the cadavers of the greatest emperors were burnt to ashes. 
1874 Roosa Dis. Ear (ed. a) 19 Anatomical investigations 
on the human cadaver, 

b. A skeleton. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor, 91 Death’s heads . . and 
fleshless cadavers. 

t Cada'vevable, a. Obs. rare, [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Mortal. 

1651 Bicgs New Disp. § 287 By things cadaverahle you 
may expect strange accidents. 

t Cada'verate, z'. Ohs. cadaver 
To render lifeless ; to reduce to dead matter. 

1657 G. S’SM.'Bsv Heltnonfs Vind,, [Excrementaj . . which 
, .are by the heat of the body cadaverated, and cast forth. 

Cadaveric (kEedave-rik, kadse-verik), a. [a. F. 
cadaviriqtte, or f. L. cadaver (see above) + -10 (Gr. 
suffix : the L. forms are caddvermus, caddverdsus).^ 
1 . Of or pertaining to dead bodies ; characteristic 
of a corpse. (More technical than cadaverous^ 

^ 1835-6 'CoDD Cycl. Attai. ^ Phys. I. 804/2 Chemical ac- 
tions of a cadaveric description. 1865 Reader 2 Sept. 269/2 
The earliest indications of cadaveric rigidity. 1880 B. Dyer 
in Daily News 7 Oct. 6/7 Certain substances formed in de- 
composing animal tissues. . [called] ‘ cadaveric alkaloids ’ . . 
owing to their formation subsequent to death. 1882 Times 


CADDIE. 

8 Dec. 10 Evidence, previously given, with reference to the 
cadaveric lividities. 

2 . Caused by contact with a dead body. 

1871 Holmes Syst. Surgery (ed. 2) V. Index, Cadaveric 
boils. 1883 Ibid. (ed. 3] II. 940 Cadaveiic warts have a 
somewhat special appearance. 

t Cada*verie. Obs. rare—^. = Cadaveb. 

1600 Tourneur Trattsf. Met. (1878) II. i87_ProI. 8 What 
ashie ghost, what dead Cadaverie . . howles in my eares ? 

’f Cadaveriety. Obs. rare—^. [f. L. cadaver 
(see prec.), ? after variety, ebriety, etc.] Deadness. 

1651 Biggs New Disp, § 171 The cadaveriety, and dull 
lethargy of medicines, is contracted by the Opium. 

Cada’verine. Chem. [f. as prec. + - ine.] 
One of the cadaveric alkaloids or Ptomaines. 

1887 Lauder Brunton Phartnacol. 98 Neurine, cada- 
verine, putrescine, and saprine have no marked physio- 
logical action. 

Cada’verizable, a. [f. next + -able.] Ca- 
pable of being converted into lifeless matter. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. § 287 Any putrefactible or cadaveriz- 
able thing. 

Cadaverize (kadseweraiz), V. [f. Cadaveb - 1 - 
-IZE : perh. in earlier use ; see prec.] trafis. To 
make into a corpse ; to make cailaverons. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 421 To effect a. .suspension 
of the circulation, and cadaverise his countenance. 

Cadaverous (Itadseweras), a. [ad. F. cada- 
veretix, -euse, ad. L. caddverds-us corpse-like, f. 
cadaver-, see above.] Of or belonging to a coipse ; 
such as characterizes a corpse, corpse-like. 

1627 Feltham Resolves n. xxxiv, A cadauerous man, 
composed ofDiseases and Complaints, Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. i. 11656) § 38 By continuall sight of Anatomies, 
Skeletons, or Cadaverous reliques. 1651 Biggs Neso Disp. 
§ 26 Cadaverous dissection of bodies. 17x3 Deriiam Phys. - 
Theol. iv. xi. 205 Some cadaverous smell those Ravens 
discover in the Air. 1776 Withering Boi. Arrangem. (1796) 
374 Cadaverous smell of the Phallus impudicus. 1855 
Bain Settscs tf Int. 11. ii. § ir (1864) 172 The cadaverous 
odour is of the repulsive kind. 1848 Dickens Dotnbey 36 
The strange, unusual, .smell, and the cadaverous light. 

b. esp. Of corpse-like or deadly pallor. 

i66a Fuller Worthies iii. 67 His eye was excellent at the 
instant discovery of a cadaverous face . . this made him at the 
first sight of sick Prince Henry, to get himself out of sight. 
a 1713 Ellwoqd Life 246 He found John Milton sitting in 
an Elbow Chair, .pale, but not cadaverous. 1820 W. Irving 
Sk. Bk. II, 14s He has a cadaverous countenance, full of 
cavities and projections. 1835 Willis Pencillings I, vi. 38. 

Cada'verously, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly ^,] In a 
cadaverous manner ; like a dead body. 

1847 in Craig. 

Cada’verousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Cadaverous quality ; the condition of a dead body. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 75 This depraved, circu- 
lated matter, hath reached so tar. .as to acmiire a virulency 
or cadaverousness. 1839 Poe Fall^ Ho. Usher Wks. 1846 
I. 295 A cadaverousness of complexion. 

Cada-nr, obs. form of Caddow. 

Oad-bait, -bit, -bote : see Cad 4. 

Caddas, caddes, obs. if. Caddis. 

fCaddee. Obs. [The same word as Cadee, 
Sc. Caddie. See also Cad^.] 

1803 Ann, Reg. (Chron.) 430/1 The York stage waggon 
was overturned from off the Bridge into the river at Caster- 
ton near Stamford, .owing to the proper driver trusting to 
the guidance of a caddee, whilst he loitered behind. 

Caddee, var. of Cadi. 

Caddel, obs. f. Cawdle. 

Ca'ddess. imice-ittd. [f. Cad 2 5.] A female cad. 

1870 Illiestr. Land, News 29 Oct 443, I do not insult the 
people by including in the name the cads and cadde.sses. 
1884 Reade Perilous Seer. I. ^vii. 133 Caddess I What is 
that ?. .1 mean a cad of the feminine gender. 

t Caddesse, cadesse. J Obs. = Caddow, a 
jackdaw. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesanr., Monedtila, a chough, a daw, 
a cadesse. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 79 The Caddesse was 
first caljed Mouedula, 1583 S tanyuurst iv. (Arb.) 

loi This that prat’ pye cadesse labored too trumpet in 
eeche place. x6xi Chapman Iliad xvi. 541 As a falcon frays 
A flock of .stares or caddesses. 1655 Moufet & Benn. 
Health’s Improv. (1746) 187 The Cadesse or Jack-daw. 
x68S R. Holme Armoury ii. 248/1 The Jack Daw, or Daw, 
is called a Caddesse or Choffi 

Oaddet, obs. form of Cadet. 

Caddi, variant of Cadi. 

Caddice, variant of Caddis. 

Caddie, cadie (kse-dl). Sc. Also 7 caudle, 
8 oawdie, cady, caddee, 8-9 caddy, [ad. F. 
cadet -. see Cadet and Cadee.] 

1 . = Cadee, Cadet 2, q. v. Also attrib. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 462 Ane young gentleman 
lalelie come from France, pransing. .with his short skarlet 
cloake and his long caudie rapier. 1724 Ramsay Tea-T, 
Misc. (1733) 1 . S3 Commissions are dear Yet I’ll buy him 
one this year; For he shall serve no longer a cadie. aijnS 
Ballad in Herd Colt, II, 170 (Jam.) There was Wattie the 
muirland laddie. ,With-sword by his side like a cadie. 

2 . A lad or man who wails about on the look- 
out for chance employment as a messenger, errand- 
boy, errand-porter, chair-man, odd-job-man, etc. ; 
spec, a member of a corps of commissiotiaires in 
Edinburgh in the 1 8th c. (See also quot. 1883.) 

fi730 Burt Lett.fr. N, qfScoil. ii. (1754) I. 26 The 
Cawdys, a very useful Black-Guard, who attend . . publick 
Places to go of Errands; and though they are Wretches, 
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that in Rags lye upon the Stairs, and in the Streets at 
Night, yet are they often considerably trusted.. This Corps 
has a kind of Captain . . presiding over them, whom they 
call the Constable of the Cawdys. ^1774 Fergl'ssom 
Compl. Plahistjmes, A cadie wi his lantern. i8x8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xxi, A tattered cadie, or eirand^porter, whom 
David Deans had jostled. 1:1817 Hogg Tales ^ SA\ V. 65 
A cad<^ came with a large parcel to Mrs. Logan’s house. 
<1x859 Macaulay Hist, Eng, V. sog Every Scotchman, from, 
the peer to the cadie. 1883 Wesleyan Mag. 546 The Cad- 
dies — sturdy women with creels on their backs who acted 
as porters— struggled for the customer. 

b. A golf-player’s attendant who carries Ms 
clubs (generally a boy or lad). 

1857 Chambers' Inform. People II. 696/2. 1864 Book- 
seller 31 Oct. 66a Twenty golfers, with their attendant cad- 
dies scattered over the liiDc. x88a Standard 16 Nov. s/a 
The ‘caddy’ who carries the clubs probably possesses 
theoretical knowledge. 

3 . Young fellow, lad. {fudicrous or familiar 

1786 BiiRNS Earnest Cry xx, Gie him’t het, my hearty 
cocks. E’en cow the caddie [C. J. Fox]. lySS-aSig E. 
PrcKEM Misc. Poems 1. 186 (Jam.) A’ ye canty cheerie 
caddies. 

t Caddine't. Obs. [A dim. form ; to be re- 
ferred apparently to It. cadim ‘ basin, milk-pan, 
broad dish’, var. of L. catTnvs, -*«»bowl, 

dish.] A basin or vessel of some kind. 

x66a J. Ogilby Kin^s Coronation (1685) The Officers 
of the Pantry, .brought up the Salt of State and Caddinet. 

Caddis ^ caddice (km-dis). Forms : 5-9 ca- 
das, 5 cadaoe, 6 cadys, -yas, -es, caddes, -iz, 
-esse, 6-7 caddys, 6-8 caddas, 6 -g caddis, cad- 
dioe, 7 oadice, (8 cadduce), S-g cadis. [Here 
two words are apparently mixed up ; i (sense 1), 
properly codas, cadace, OF. codas, codas, rf. Cotgr. 
cadarce ‘ the tow or coarsest part of silke, whereof 
sleaueis made’; cf. Irish codas codon cotton; 

2 F. cadis (15th c. in Littr^) ‘sorte de serge de 
kine, de bas pris Of both, the ulterior history 
is unknown.] 

1 1 . Cotton wool, floss silk, or the like, used in 
padding : Scotch writers of the r 8th c. applied the 
name to ‘ lint ’ used in surgery. Obs. 

[Hue de Tab.veib MS. Heber No. 8336 in Promf. Parti. 

57 Pur cadaz e cotoun de saunk fu le encusture.] a 1400 
Cot). Myst. 241 Cadace wolle or flokkys . . To stune withal 
thi dobbelet. 1440 Promp. Part), sj/tt Cadas, bomhicinimn. 
1458 Will qfGist (Somerset Ho.), Vnum Jaldce stuffed cum 
Cadace. 1463 in Rot, Pari in Promp. Para, 57 No . . 
bolstors, nor stuffe of woole, coton or cadas, nor other 
staffer in his doublet. 1738 Med. Ess. ^ Observ. (ed. a) IV. 
334 Soft half-wom Linen, which the French call Charpie, 
the English, ZiVif, and we X769'W. Buchan i7(W«. 

Med, (1790) 578 With soft lint, commonly called caddis. 

+ 2 . Worsted yam, crewel. Obs. 

1530 PALSca 202/1 Caddas or crule, sayeiie. 1348 W. 
Patten Exped.^ Scotl. in Arb. Gamer III. oa Hemmed 
round about, .with pasmmn lace of green caddis. 1731 C. 
King Brit. Merck. 1 . 286 Tapestry with Caddas. 

■f-b. Hence attrib. as a material. Obs. 

1550-X600 Customs Duties, Addit, MS, Brit. Mus. No. 
25097 Cruell or Caddas rybande. 1^75 Laneham Let. (1871) 

37 Seemly begyrt in a red caddu gyrdL 1596 Shaks. 

I Hen. JV, II. iv. 79 Wilt thou rob this Leatherne lerkin . . 
Puke stocking, Caddice garter. 1675 Bk. of Rales 293 
Caddas or cruel ribbon. 

•Y e. Short for caddis ribbon : A worsted tape or 
binding, used for garters, etc. Ohs. 

X580 Lyly En^hues (x868) 220 The country dame m^eth 
herselfe as straight in the waste with a course caddis, as 
the Madame of the court with a silke riband. Z584 B. R. 
Herodotus 79 Stitching to the inside of their vesture a 
tape or caddesse to gird their apparell. i6xx Shaks. Wini. 

T. IV, iv. 208 Hee hath Ribbons . . Points . , Inckles, Cad- 
dysses. a 1664 Quarles Shepk. Orac. viii, Surely I was. . 
constrained to sell Cadice and inkle. 1691 Load. Gas, No. 
2698/4 A. .blue Saddle-Cloth bound with Green and White 
Caddis. X739 Desaguliers in Phil, Trans. XLI. igo Cadis, 
or a kind of Worsted Tape 175Z S. Whatley E*tg. Gas. 
Sturbridge ICanib.), All sorts of tapes, cadduces, and the 
like wares from Manchester. [i8aa-76 Nares, Caddts, a 
Idnd of ferret or worsted lace.] 

1 3. A kind of stuff ; perh. of worsted (or ?silk). 
1536 Inv. Kilbum Nunnery Middlesex in Mottasi. 
Anglicannm III. 424/1 One Carpet of Cadys for the table 
xij d. i5Sa Berhsli. Ch. Goods 28 Ane other vestyment of 
grene caddes, a vestyment of Redd caddis, xss* Ireo. C«. 
Surrey 54 Item a cope of blew cades. x5Sa-3 /wx'. Ch. 
Goods Staffs, in Ann. Diocese LichfieldVf. 48 (Dne veste- 
ment of cadyas, iiij albes. [1876 Rock Text, Fair, iv, 3r.] 
b. A coarse cheap serge. [Mod.F.fta/w.] (The 
first guot. is of doubtful meaning. )_ Cf. Caddow^. 

*579 Lyly Euphues 79 In steede of silkes I will wrare 
sackcloth : for Owches and Bracelettes, Leere and Caddys. 
27x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 38 Cadis-Stuffger 100 Wei At. 17^ 
Johnson Caddis . . this word is used in Erse for the varie- 
gated cloaths of the Highlanders. 1863 Wraxall H ugo s 
Miserables (X877) i. iv, 20 Who had acquired Boom by 
manufacturing coarse clothe^ serges, and caddis. 1887 J. 
H. Nodal in Let., ‘ Caddies is still used in Bolton for a 
special make of sheets and quilts.’ [Cf. Caddow® c x86o.] 

Caddis caddice (kae-dis). Also 7 eadiM, 
oados, 7-8 oadis. [Of uncertain origin : see the 
equivalent Cad 4 ; parallel forms are dial, ceuiew, 
caddy (pi . caddies), perh. a false singular, from 
caddi-s (used as sing, and pi. by Walton) ; pos- 
sibly a genuine dim. of cad : the relations of the 
forms have not been made out.] 

1 . The larva of the May-fly and other species of 1 


Phr^igauea, yihvii lives in water, and forms for 
itself a curious cylindrical case of hollow stems, 
small stones, etc. ,* it is used as a bait by angler.^. 

x6sx T. Barker Art of Angling g Gentles, Paste or 
Cadice which we call Cod-bait. 1653 W.altun Angier gr 
The May file- .is bred of the Cod- worm or Caddis. Ibid. 235, 
I have held you too long about these caddis. x85S Kings- 
ley Glaucus 118781 207 Those caddises, which crawl on the 
bottom of the stiller waters, enclosed, all save the head and 
legs, in a tube of^sand or pebbles. 1875 ‘STONbituvc.L’ 
Brit. Sports i. v. iii. § 12 Caddies, caterpillars and gentles. 
2 . Comb, caddis-bait, caddis-worm — prec. ; 
caddis-fly, a Phiyganea, as the May-fly, 

1622 Feackam CoiupL Genii. x.vi.(i£34 253 Other wonnes 
as the Bobhe, Cadis-worme, Canker, or such like. 1658 
Rowland Mouffefs Theai. Ins. 943 The great variety of 
those little Cados worms whereof they come. 1787 Dfst 
Angling (ed. al 116 The Cadis-Fly . . is a large four- winged 
fly, of a buff-colour._ 1833 Pro..Bern>. Xai, Club I, No. i. 
20 Caddis bait, which is the larva of different species of 
I phrygaaiea. 1847 Carpenter Zool S 6S2 Caddice-flies. . are 
' very numerous in Britain; no fewer than too species having 
< been described. 1863 Kingsley Water-l’ak iii. go The cad- 
, dis-baits in ttet pool. 1873 Bra.s'dc & Co.v Diet. Science, 
SfC. I. 341 Different species of the C.iddice-wonn protect 
themselves by means of different materials. 

Caddised (kpe-dist), J>J>L a. [f. prec. +-JSD 2.] 
Furnished or baited wdth a caddis. 

xSsj Fraser’s Mag. XLIV. 63 Mute anglers drop their 
caddis’d hooks. 

Caddish, (koc-dij'), a. coUoq. [f. Cad^ 5 -f-isHi.] 
Of the nature of a cad ; oflensively ill-bred ; the 
opposite of gentlenianIjL 
X&S8 Imperial Rm. nt Feb. iSo We shall be understood 
when we say, that it is a still more caddish offence. x8Sx 
Elackw. Mag. CXXIX. i86 A cad never .seems more cad- 
dish than when he comes nearest to the most primeval sim- 
plicity of costume. 

Hence Ca'ddishly tnAi., Ca'ddishness sb. 
z858 Lend. Rev, 15 Aug, aoo/i The cad takes his caddish- 
ness with him. 18S. A&s Braodom frut as / am xlv, 
3OT, Innate caddishaess which must come out somewhere. 

Caddie, sb. dial. 

1 . Disorder, disarray, confusion, disturbance. 

1825 BainoN Beauties WUtsh. Gloss. (£. D. S.l, Caddie, 

a term signifying confusion or embarrassment. To be in a 
citi/dle, means to be overwhelmed with business. ^iS6x 
Hughes Tom Broton Oxf. xxx. (D.> ‘Ther wur no .sich a 
caddie about sick folk when 1 wur a bwoy*. 1863 Mrs. 
Marsh Heat Aside Farm 1. 70 Mrs. Stone, a short, plump, 
Wiltshire matron . . apologised for being found in such a 
caddie- 

2 . Trouble, bother. 

x86s Reader xa Aug. 182/3 The English won’t take the 
trouble— won’t, as they say with us in Somerset, be at the 
caddie to look after such things. 

Caddie, V. dial, [f, prec.] To trouble, dis- 
turb, worry. 

1781 Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., Caddie, to attend ofE- 
dously. 1825 Britton •R tfOffrM’x Wiltsk, Gloss. (E. D.S.) 
sv., Dad it caddie me, don’t teaze me. A codling fellma 
means an impertinent or troublesome companion, xm T. 
Hughes in Macm, Mag. V. 250 A caddied the mice in 
many a vield. 

Ca'ddow Obs. exc, dial. Also 5 oadaw, 5-7 
cadowe, 6 oadow, oaddawe, caddowe, g dial. 
oaw-daw. [perh, f. ca, ka jackdaw (Sc. Kae) + 
Daw. (The Ir. eudJtdg, Gael, cathag, Manx 
fowrjf jackdaw can hardly be connected,)] 

A jackdaw. 

1440 Promp. Pars. 57/2 Cadaw, or keo, or chowghe \v.r. 
ko ; cadowe or koo], monednta. 1530 Palsgr. 202/1 Cad- 
dawe a byrde, chucas. Holoet, Caddowe, or choughe, 

byrde ; some call them. Jacke dawe. 1573 Tus.ser Hush. 
(18781 lor Kill crowe, pie, and eadow. x579 Marr. Wit 
Wisd. (1849) 26 She can cackle like a cadowe. x6ji Ains- 
worth Anstoi, Pentat. Lerv. w. 15 Crows, caddow.s, pies, 
and the like. 1792 Osbaldistone Brit. Sportsnu 85/1 Cad- 
dow, a bird, otherwise called a chough or jackdaw, 1842 
Few Words to Chnrthto. (Camb. Camden ooc.) i. 14, Rub- 
bish, brought together by the jackdaws or caddows. 1864 
Atkinson Prao, Names of Birds, Ciaddow, caw-daw. 
Ca'ddO'W^. Obs. or dial. Also 6 caddo, 6-7 
caddowe, 7cadow,'e, caddoo. [Cf. Caddh 13b; 
also Gaelic cudadh, atdath tartan (not Irish — 
O'Reilly) ; but it is doubtful whether this is from 
Eng. or the converse. The Manx cadee, and the 
Ir. cadas cotton, can hardly be related.] A rough 
woollen covering ; see quot, 18S0. 

*579 Richmond Wills 1x853), ij fledg blankets vr. ij cad- 
dow blankets ijj. iiijff, i^» Middlese.v Ccntity Records 
1. 177 [Walter Ha-ssellwrick stole] . . vnum straggulum voc* 
an Irish Caddo [worth twenty shillings], 1588 Lane. Wills 
(x86i) III. 135 A blankett and an Irish caddow checked. 
160X yfsBVssi Mirr. Mart. Biij, I stretcht raylims along 
the bed. . 'Thrice ore the caddow I mine armes oatspred, 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit, il Ireland 63 They . . make 
of their course wool Caddowes also or Coverlets. x6ix 
Cotgr., Couverture veluB, an Irish Rug;, Mantle, or Cadowe. 
1681 Chetiiam Angler’s Vade-nt.xx.xvt, § 15 (1689) 190 Out- 
landish Cadows and Blanckets. c x86o Staton Raysfrd 
Loomenary (Bolton) 40 Peggy wove caddows on a loom, as 
they had ith back place, x88o Antrim ^ Down Glass. 
(E.D. S.) Cadda, Caddena, a quilt or coverlet, a cloak or 
cover ; a small cloth which lies on ahorse’s bade. 

Cadduce; see Caddis i. 

Caddy ^ (ks'di). [app- a corruption of Catty, 
Malay kali, a weight equal to i-J- lb. avoirdupois.] 
1, A small box for holding tea. Usadily iea-cadify. 
xjgz Pladras Courier 2 Dec. (Y.) A Quantity of Tea in 


Quarter Chens and Caddies, imported last season. 1793 
Ciiwi'fc,H To Lady Ihsktth ig J.Tn. iR.) When ynu went jou 
t<wk with you the key of the caddy. 1833 Hi. Mariisl \u 
Breoke F. xij. i33T)ie 1>est tea-tray and caddy. 1868 F. 
P.XGLT Lui rctia mS This house . . instead of louking like 
a te.T-ca<lcIy . . might rather be said to rcsemblu a litter 
uf caddies. 

2 . U. S. A can with a lid, for water, etc. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. eoi/i Near where his.. saw and 
water caddy are lying. 

Ca’ddy [? f. Cad l.] A ghost, bugbear. 
1781 HuriuN Tour CaTes, Caddy, a ghost, or bugbear. 
Caddy, var. of Caddie. 

Cade (kJfd), j/i.l [a. F. cade c.ask, barrel, ad. 
L. cad-iis a large vessel usually of cMrlhenware, a 
wine-jar, also a measure for liquids.] 

1 . A cask or barrel. 

1387 in Rogers .•Ii;rie. iJ- Prices II. 428 '4. c 1420 I'aii.td. 
OH Jlnsb. XI. 331 Kades thre Of wyne. 1706 J. Piiiliis 
Cyder ii. 3O3 ’I'he Fanners Tuil is done ; his Cades mature. 
Now call for Vent. 1812 W. Tlnsant Anster P'air ii. vii. 
His lint seed stowed in bag nr cade. 

1 2 . Spec. A barrel of herrings, holding si-x great 
hundreds of six score each ; afterwards ];oo. Obs. 

*337 in Roj^ers Agric. ^ Prices 11. 355/3, e 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 57 Cade of herynge tor !>pirlinge) or ojiyr lyke, coda, 
lacista, etc. 1466 Mann, if Househ. Exp. 207 Paid to Ed- 
wardes wiy'ffe for j. cade of red herynge. . vx, 1502 Arnoldl 
Chron. 11811) 263, Xx. cadis rede tiering is a last, v. (j. in a 
cade, vi score iiij. heringis for the C. 1593 Sh.\ks. 2 Hen. 
VI, IV. ii. ^ Stealing a Cade of Herrings. 1599 Naski: 
Lent. Stuffe ^s8^x\ 106 The rebel Jack Cade wa.s the first, 
that de\ised to put Red-Herrings in cades, and from him 
they have their name. 1704 Woklidce Dkt. Rust, ct Vrh, 
Cade, . of Red-herrings sco. Sprats 1000 ; yet I find anciently 
600 made the Cade of Herrings, Six score to the Hundred, 
which is called Magnum Centum.^ X707 Fleetw 0011 Citron. 
Prec,(xj4S' 82 A cade of red Herrings 1720 the Cadet. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Cade, . .used in the hook of rates for. . soo 
herrings, and of sprats xooo. x866 Rogers Agr ie. if- Pricis 
I. xxiv. 610 Herrings, .reckoned by the cade and the barrcL 

3 . Comb., as cade-bow (.see quot.'. 

17S4T. Gardner Hist. Dumwickoa The Cade, containing 
6c» Herrings, being a Frame called a Cade-Bow, made 
with Withs, having a Ton and Bottom, with two Hinges 
folding, wherein Straw is laid inclosing the Fish. 

Cade (ki?>d), sb.'i {a.) Also 5 fcod, 5-7 ead, 
[Origin and part of speech unknown, Iii cade lamb, 

‘ cade * may be an adj. with some such sense as 

* cast ’ or * domestic, tame or a sb. used attrib. 
as in pet-lamb ; in the former case ‘ cade ’ as a sb. 
would be short for ‘ cade-lamb ’ ; in the latter, 

* cade-lamb ’ might be an expansion. 

(As Cotgrave gives an alleged P. ‘ eadel a castling, a starve- 
ling, one that hath need much of cockering and pampering ', 
a sense not unlike Eng ‘ pet it has been suggested that 
cade-latnb was perh. for an earlier *cadel-lantb. But thli 
is historically impossible. M. Paul Mwer say.s Cotgrave’s 
word is not Fr., out app. the x6th c. Lai^edocien cadtl 
'little dog’, and his explanation erroneous. The conresp. OF. 
word was ckael, cheel, which has no likeness to the ME. 
kod, cad, even if the sense suited. Wed^ood compares 
Da. kaad wanton, petulant, sportive ON. kdt-r merry, 
cheerful : but cade is not at all Sc., and apparently not 
properly northern, since Ray 1691 explaips the ‘ North- 
Country words 'pel, pet-latub as ‘ a cade-lamb.’)} 

1 , as adJ. or in comb. Of the young of animals, 
esp. lambs and colts : Cast or left by the mother 
and brought up by hand, as a domestic pet. 

c X47S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 749 Htc rtetis, a kod- 
lomb. 1551 Will of Jane Lovet iSomerset Ho. l 'jnireu Cade 
lambes that go abowte the house. 167S Littleton Diet, in 
Catk. Angt. 50 A cade lamb, agatts demestkus, domi educ- 
ius. i68x WORLiDGE Diet. Rust, i.E. D. S.) A cosset lamb 
or colt, orrwrilrianib or colt, that is a lamb or colt fallen 
and brought up by hand. i6gB F. B. Modest Censure 14 As 
mild and gentle as cade Lambs. 1792 in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXII. 366 We do not wean our cade-lambs till June. 
x8s9 Geo. Eliot A . Bede x. 93 It's ill bringing up a cade 
Iamb, 1880 J. F. Davies in Academy 34 Dec. 456, 

2 , as sb. a. A pet Iamb. 

CX4SO Noniinale in Wr.-Wilickec 6g8 Hee agna, a new 
lame ; Itec cenaria, a cad; hec berbtx, a weder. 14B3 Caik. 
Angl. 50 A (Jade, domdsMiea vel domesiicus, vi puis s'el 
auts domestica. 1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter iii. 18 He 
gave his poor godson a lamb for a cade. x66g Cqkaine 
Ovid 60 Pritty Splnella, you. .Are tame enough, as Gentle 
as a Cad. 1830 Howitt Seasons, March 58 Others [lambs] 

. .are reared, generally by the assittance of a tea pot, with 
cow’s milk and are called cades or pets, 

b. The foal of a horse brought up by hand. 

x6x7 Markham Canal, ii. rog Such horses as we call 
Cades, wliich are those that neuer suck their dams, but 
vpon their first foaling are put vp into a house. 

c, A spoiled or pett^ child, {par, dial.) 

1877 Peacock N. W. Line. Glass, Cade, a child which is 
babyish in its manner. 1879 Mi.ss Jackson Shrepsh. Word- 
hk. s. V., ' E*s a rwTar cade ' said of a spoiled child. 

3 , Of fruit; Fallen, cast, [rare.] 

1876 Miss Broughton yoeoi HI. 184 Austine is collecting 
the little cade cherries. 

t Cade, Variant of Kbd, a sheeii-louse, 

1570 Levins Pfanip. B A cade, sheepe lau.se, pedieulrts outs. 
Cade Cke«d), [a. F. ecule, in same sense.] 
A species of Juniper, Juniperus oxycednis, called 
also Prickly Cedar, yielding Oil of Cade, or Cade 
Oil, used in veterinary surgery. 

*575 Turberv. Bk. Venerie IxvL 187 If you rublie a 
Tetwer with Biymstone, or with the oyle of Cade, and then 
put theTerryer into an earth where Foxes be or Badgerde.s, 
they will leaue that earth. 1800 Ir. Lagrattgds Cheut. 



CADE. 

II. 251 The part most fluid is sold under the name of 
Cade-oil. 

t Cade, sH.S Obs. 

CTtJSP A 7~th. ff Mcrl. 033 Telle schulen wiues twelue 5 if 
ani child may be made With-outen knoweing of mannes cade. 

Cade, 0.1 ? Ohs, [f. Cabk trans. To jiut 
into a cade or keg. 

1S99 Nashe Lent. Stuffe (1871^ 106 The lebel Jack Cade 
. .hauyng first found out the tncke to cade herring, they 
woulde so much honour him in his death as not onely to 
call it swinging but ending of herring also. 

Cade, [f. Cade sS.^J ‘ To breed up in 
softness ’ (Johnson ; with no qnot. or reference). 

1879 Miss J hcKSOix S/iro/sL Word-bk. Cade, to pet; to 
bring up tenderly. 

II CadeaxL (kad<7). [Fr.] A present or gift. 
a 1845 Barham IhzoI. Leg. x88a Corttlu Mag. Jan. 13 A 
cadeau from his Hi^ness. 1B85 Where Chineses Drive 141 
Some little present as a New Year’s Cadeau. 

'hCadee. Ohs. [Phonetic spelling of F. cadet,"] 
The earlier form of Cadet, Caddie : A (gentleman) 
cadet in the aimy. 

<«i68g Mrs. Bchn Widow Hautcr iv. ii, He listed us 
cadees for the next conrmand that fell in his army. 1691 
LurrnnLi. Brief Ret. (1857) II. 234 The French convoy 
arrived at Limerick,. two French lieutenant generalls, 106 
subaltern officers, 150 cadees, 320 English and Scotch gentle- 
men. 170a Loud. Gas. No 3856^3, i Captain, i Captain- 
Lieutenant, I Cadee, and 20 Soldiers killed. 1789 W. Laick 
Anew, to Ptrsbyt. Etoq. 33 (Jam.) A Cadee of Dunbarton’s 
Regiment. Ibid. And from a Cadee become a curat. 
Cadee, obs. form of Cadi. 

Cadence (k^’‘dens), sb. [a. F. cadence, ad. It. 
cadenza ‘ falling, cadence in music on L. type 
cadentia sb., f. cadent- pr. pple. of cad-ete to fall. 
The literal sense is ^action or mode of falling, 
fall and in this sense it was used by i^lh c. 
writers ; but at an early period the word was in 
Italian appropriated to the musical or rhythmical 
fall of the voice, and in this sense occurs as early as 
Chaucer. Cadence is in form a doublet of Chance, 
the direct phonetic descendant of cadentia.] 

I. In verse and music. 

1. ‘ The flow of verses or peiiods ’ (J.) ; rhythm, 
rhythmical conslmction, measure. 

e *384. Chaucer H. Fame (0.1 To make bookes, songes, 
and dities^ In rime or else in cadence, c 142s Wvntoun 
Cre/i. v.xii. 315 Had he cald Lucyus Procuiature, .Dat had 
mate grevyu Cadens, Dan had relevyd Jie sentens. 1513 
Douglas Miieis Prol. 46 Thiou my corruptit cadens im- 
perfyte. *588 Shaks. L.L, L. iv. ii. ia6 The elegancy, fa- 
altty, & golden cadence of poesie. 164a Milton Afol. 
Smect. (1851) 292 An eare that could measure a just cadence, 
and spn without articulating. X763 J. Brown Pocity ^ 
Mus, iv. 37 Measured Cadence, or Time, is an essential Part 
of Melody. 182^; Diddin Libr. Coiuf. 530 The peiiods flow 
with a sort of li<iuid_ cadence. 1873 Symonds Grh, Poets 
IV. 102 The lambic is nearest in cadence to the language 
of common life. 

b. The measure or beat of music, dancing, or 
any rhjithmical movement ; e. g. of marching. 

x 6 oS Z. Jones De Loyeds Sfecters ao Now daunses . .have 
neede of nothing . . but only of Number, measure and true 
cadence. 1733 Gray Progr. Poesy i. iii, To brisk notes in ca- 
dence beating Glance their many-twinkling feet. 1777 Sir 
W . J ONES A rcadia Poems 109 Not a dancer could in cadence 
move. 1801 Strutt Sports ^ Fast. ni. v. 105 Dancing 
round them to the cadence of the music. 1816 Scott Old 
Mart, vi. The occasional boom of the kettle-drum, to mark 
the cadence. 1882 F. Gbitfiths Artil, Man, (ed. 9) 6 
Cadence, in slow time 75 steps, .are taken in a minute. 

2. ‘ The fall of the voice’ (J.). 

. *589 PUTTENHAM Eng. Poesie n. vii. (1811) 66 This cadence 
is the fal of averse ineuerylast wordwith acertaine tunable 
sound which being matched with another of like sound, do 
make a [concord]. 1616 Bullokab, Cadeiue, the falling of 
the voice. 1768 Sterne Sent, youru, (1778) H. 150 A Tow 
voice, with a . . sweet cadence at the end of it. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Grant, I. 366 The closing pause must not be 1 
confounded with that fall of the voice, or cadence, with 
which many readers uniformly finish a sentence. 

b. ‘ Sometimes, the geneial modulation of the 
voice ’ (J.). 

1709 Steele Toiler No, 9 F r The Smallcoal-Man was 
heard with Cadence deep. 1710 Ibid. No. 168 p 3 With all 
the. .Cadence of Voice, and Force of Argument ima^nable. 
1760 Sterne Tr.SAandy 276 Amen, said my Mother, .with 
such a sighing cadence of personal pity. 1844 A. Welby 
Poems (1867) 87 The low cadence of her whispered prayer. 
1853 Bain Setises ^ Int, iii. i, §22 (1864)361 A third quality 
of vocal sounds is cadence or accent. xSfo Trollope Ofley 
F, xxxviii, ‘No ’ said Peregrine, with a melancholy cadence 
in his voice. 1863 Miss Braddon y. Marchmont 270. 

c. Local or national modulation, ‘ accent ’. 

1727 Swift Gulliver m. i. X82, I returned an answer in 

that language, hoping . , that the cadence might be more 
agreeable to his ears, X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 
241 The Scotchman who had not yet acquired the cadence 
of the English, would naturally use his own in speaking 
their language. 

3. The lising and {esp.') falling of elemental 
sounds, as of a storm, the sea, etc, 

1667 Milton P. L. n. 287 Blustring winds, which all night 
long Had rous’d the Sea, now with hoarse cadence Tull 
Seafaring men orewatcht. 1839 Mrs, Hemans Release 
Tasso, The low Cadence of the silvery sea. 1836 Kane 
Arct. Expl I. xxix. 377 A murmur had reached my ear for 
some time in the cadences of the storm. 

4. Music. The conclusion or ‘close’ of a musical 
movement or phrase. Also sometimes == Cadenza. 
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1S97 Morley Inired. Mtis. 73 A Cadence wee call that, 
when coming to a close, two notes are bound togither, and 
the following note descendeth. X793 Mason Ch. Mns. 

I. 14 A perfect cadence then marks its termination.^ c i860 
Goss Harmony xiii. 42 A Cadence or Close, signifies the 
last two chords of any passage ; the principal cadences are 
those which conclude on the key-note. When the last chord 
is the triad on the key-note, preceded by the triad or chord 
of the 7th on the dominant, it is called the Perfect Cadence. 
1867 Macfarren Ilarmony i. 27 As perfoimers insert a 
flourish at a close or cadence, we conventionally use the 
word cadence, to denote the flourish introduced at a close. 
x8So Parry in Grove Did. Mns. I. 290/1. 

6 . Horsemanship. ‘An equal measure or pro- 
poition which a hoise observes in all his motions 
when he is thoroughly managed ’ {^Farrier's Diet. 
in Bailey), Cf. quot. 1S33 under Cadenced. 

6 . transf. Harmonious combination of colours. 
1868 Swinburne Ess, ^ Stud. (1873) 364 The cadence of 
colours is just and noble : witness the red-leaved hook . . on 
the white cloth, the clear green jug on the table, the dim 
green bronze of the pitcher. 

II. In the Latin sense of falling. 
f7. Falling, sinking down ; mode of falling. Obs. 
1613 R. CL Table A Iplt. (ed. 3) Cadence, falling, properly the 
ledging of come by a tempest, a 1660 Hammond Whs. IV. 
687 (R._) The cadence, or manner how Paul falls into those 
woids, is worthy to be both observed and imitated. 1667 Mil- 
ton P, L. x. 92 Now was the Sun in Western cadence low. 
t 8. The falling out of an occurrence ; chance. 
x6oi R. Johnson Commw, (1603) 8 This oppor- 

tuuitie is a meeting and concurring of divers cadences, 
which at one instant do make a matter very easie. 

_ Ca'dence, rare. [f. prec.] trans. To put 
into cadence, to compose metrically. 

a 1749 Philips To Ld. Carteret (R.) These patting num- 
bers, cadenc’d by my grief. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. t 8 
Empedocles, .cadenced his great work on Nature in the 
same sonorous verse 

Cadenced (k^’denst), ppl. a. [f. Cadence v. 
and sb. + -Eu.] Expressed or performed in cadence ; 
characterized by cadence ; rhythmical, measured. 

a 1790 Adam Sjiith Imit. A rts, A certain measured, ca- 
denced step, commonly called a dancing step. 1833 Reg. 
Instr. Cavalry i. 82 The horse has afirm, even, and cadenced 
pace. (Cadenced means that the time passed in making 
each step shall he exactly equal.) 1830 Mbs. Browning 
Lady Geraldine’s C. xlv. Her voice, so cadenced in the 
talking. _ 1831 — Casa Gnidi Wind, 3 Where the whole 
world might drop for Italy Those cadenced tears. 1870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. ii. (1873) 287 You hear the 
cadenced surges of an unseen ocean. 

Cadency (k?i'd&si). [ad. L. *cadentia : see 
-Encv. In earlier use not distinguished from ca- 
dence ; the sense of quality more proper to -bnot 
comes out only in sense 3 .] 

I I . A falling out, happening, hap ; = Cadence 8. 
1647 Sprigo Angl. Eediv. i. xi. (1B54) xo How delightfully 

remarkable is it [as a most apt cadency of Providence). 

2. = Cadence r ; cadent quality. 

1627 Feltham Resolves i, Ixx. Wks. (1677) 106 Poetry . . is 
but a Play, which makes Words dance, in the evenness of a 
Cadency. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 48 The old 
Italian tunes and rithmes both in conceipt and cadency, 
have much affinity with the Welsh. 2719 Swift To Yng. 
Clergyman Wks. 1755 II. n. 6 Rounded into periods and 
cadencies. 

3. Descent of a younger branch from the main 
line of a family ; the state of a cadet. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp , Cadency, in heraldry, the 
state, or quality of a cadet. 1838 R. Chambers Dorn. Ann, 
Scott, I, an Not . . a male descendant . . in existence, of 
cadency later than the fifteenth century. x866 — Ess. Fam. 

Hnpt. Ser. 1. 18 He is recognised by a title of cadency 
from his wife, as Mrs. Thompson’s husband. 1883 S. Salter 
in N, f Q. VI. XII. 514/2 It might be thought that the label 
was for cadency of birth ; but it was not so. 

b. Mari of cadency (Hen): a variation in the 
same coat of arms intended to show the descent of 
a younger branch from the main slock. 

1702 A. Nisbet (title) An Essay on additional Figures and 
Marks of Cadency. 1830 T. Robson Hist. Heraldry L j/a 
These marks of cadency, .have crept into the general blazon 
of many coats of arras. x88z W. A. Wells in jV. ^ Q. 
23 Mar. 231 James .would in vita pairis have borne as his 
mark of cadency the original crescent charged with a label. 

Cadene (kadf n). [a.F. cadtne chain of iron, ad. 
Pr. cadena L. catena ‘ chain ’ ; in allusion to the 
chain-like character of the warp in weaving.] 

A sort of inferior Turkey carpet imported from 
the Levant. 1847 in Craig; and later Diets. 

Cadent (k^i'd&t), a. [ad. L. cadent-em, pr. 
pple. of cad-ere to fall.] 

1. Falling (literally). Obs. or arch. 

1603 Shaks. Lear i. iv, 307 With cadent Teares fret Chan- 
nels m her cheekes. xftg J. Abrowsmith Cham Princ. 200 
We ourselves have seen him Antichrist cadent. 1835 Bailey 
Mystic 9 The moaning winds and cadent waters, 

2. Astral. Of a planet : Going down ; in a sign 
opposite to that of its exaltation. 

‘ Cadent Houses are the third, sixth, ninth and twelfth 
House of a Scheme or figuie of the Heavenst being those 
that are next from the Angles * (Phillips 1696). 

1386 Lupton Thotts. Notalile Th. (1675) zoi If the part of 
Fortune be cadent _from_ the Ascendent. 1671 Blagrave 
Astrol. Phys, 164 Fixt Signs, and cadent Houses alwayes 
signifie the greatest distances. 

3. Falling (rhythmically); having cadence. 

1613 Sir E. Hoby Counter-snarle 13 II current and worse 
cadent lines. *857 Emerson Poems X34 Far within those 
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cadent pauses. X839 Harford Martyrs 0/ Lyons 24 

Unfailing lips those cadent strains prolong. 

4. Gcol. Ajiplied by Prof. H. Rogers to the 
lentil of his 15 divisions of the palaeozoic strata of 
the Alleghanies, coiresponding to the lower middle 
Devonian of British geologists, 
t Ca'dent, sb. Obs. [f. prec.] One of the 
‘giaces ’ in old English music. 

1879 F. Taylor in Grove Diet. Mns. I. 43 ‘ Shaked graces ’ 
aie the Shaked Beat, Backfall, Elevation, and Cadent. 

Cadexitial (kadem/al), a. [f. L. *cadentia 
Cadence + -al,] Of or belonging to a cadence. 

x88z Athenseinn 8 Apr. 454/1 The examples .. have in 
no one instance the slightest cadential character. 

II Cadenza (kade-ntsa). Music. [It. ; see Ca- 
dence.] A floiuish of indefinite form given to a 
solo voice or instniment at the close of a move- 
ment, or between two divisions of a moyement. 
(Sometimes called cadence : the use of the Italian 
word is designed to dilFerentiale the two.) 

[1733 Chambers Cycl Snpp., Cadenza Sfnggita, in the 
Italian music.] X836 Penny Cycl. VI. roo/i Formerly the 
Cadenza was, by Italian as well as English singers, con- 
sidered indispensable . _. The French never admitted it. 
1879 Parry in Grove Diet. Mns. I. 294 The cadenza usually 
starts from a pause on a chord of 6-4 on the dominant, pre- 
paratory to the final close of the movement, and its object 
IS to show off the skill of the peiformer. .It was formerly 
customary to leave the cadenzas for improvisation. 

fCa’der, cadar. Obs. exc. dial. [Identical 
in foim and meaning with, and prob. a. Welsh 
coder ‘diair’, in Mid. Welsh also ‘cradle’; used 
also as in sense 2 , and applied to a ‘ framework’ 
of various kinds. (If sense 3 is not the same word, 
we may peril, compare F. cadre frame.)] 
f 1. A cradle. Obs. 

a X223 Ancr. R. 82 Heo makeS of hire tunge cradel (MS. 
Cleop. cader] to ))es deofles beam, and rockeS it. Ibiti. 378 
Hwon ?e beo8 ibunden wiSinnen upur large wowes, and he 
in a neruh kader (MS, Titns D cradel]. 

2. A light frame of wood put over a scythe to 
lay the corn more even in the swathe. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 353 Their barley they mow 
with the Sithe and Cadar in the South parts of the County. 

3. ‘ A small frame of wood, on which a fisher- 
man keeps his line’ {dial") Halliwell, 

1880 Miss Courtney West Cormvall Gloss. (E. D. S.). 

Cadesse, var. Caddesse, Obs.f jackdaw. 

Cadet (kSde’t). [a. F. cadet, in 15 th c, capdet, 
a. Pr. capdet Romanic type *capitetto, dim. of L, 
caput, capit- head ; hence, little chief, inferior head 
of a family. Cf. also Caddee, Caddie, Cad.] 

1. A younger son or brother. 

16x0 Holland Camden’s Brit, i. 463 From a younger 
brother or cadet of this house. 2671 Crowne ynliana Ep. 
Ded. Aiv, Leave that as a thread-bare portion to the Cadets. 
1689 Swift Gdle to Temple Wks. 1755 IV. i. 245 Poor we, 
cadets of heaven, Take up at best with lumber, a 1726 
Vanbrugh False Fr. i. i, I am a cadet, and by consequence 
not rich. 1B68 Freeman Norm, Cong, (1876) II. viii. 210 
Spiritual preferments being turned into means of main- 
tenance for cadets or bastards of the royal house. 

b. A younger branch of a family ; a member of 
a younger branch. 

1690 Locke Govt. i. ix. § 25 A Cadet, or Sister’s Son, must 
have the Preference. 17*6 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 238, 

I suppose his family was a cadet of your Lordship's family. 

c. The youngest son. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psctid. Ep. 348 Joseph was the 
youngest of twelve, and David the eleventh sonne, and but 
the caddet of J esse. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) I. xg 
The cadet of a family. 

2. A gentleman who entered the army without a 
commission, to learn the military profession and 
find a career for himself (as was regularly done by 
the younger sons of the French nobility before the 
Revolution), b. A junior in the East India 
Company’s service. See also Caddee, Caddie. 

1632 Howell F ’.nice 7 This may be one reason why she 
connives at so many Courtisans for the use of the Cadett- 
gentlemen. [163a Evelyn Si. France Misc. Writ. (18051 84 
The cadets and younger brothers minding for the most part 
no greater preferments than what they cut out with their 
sword.] x6^ B. E. Diet. Cant. Creio, Cadet, or Cadee, a 
Gentleman that Bears Arms in hopes of a Commission. 
2692 Lond. Gaz, No. 2719/2 The Elector of Saxony . . adds 
a Company of Cadets. 1704 Hynm to Victory bcx. 7 She 
serves Cadet and Voluntier. 2768 Simes Mil. Medley, A 
cadet serves without pay, 277a Foote Nabob t. 9 Go out 
Cadets aud Writers in the Company’s Service. x8i6 ‘ Quiz ' 
Grand Master 1. 10 His kit’s pack’d up, and off he's set, 
To try his fortune — a cadet, 

3. A Student in a military or naval college. 

177s Swinburne Trav. Spain xliv. (L.) The royal apart- 
ments are now occupied by a college of young gentlemen 
cadets, educated at the king's expence. 2788 Ld. Auckland 
Diary in Corr. (1861) II. 91 An establishment of one hundred 
young cadets for the army, a 1843 Hood To y. Hwne iv. 
Watch Sandhurst too, its debts and its Cadets. z86o Dickens 
Lett, (1880) II. 122 Sydney has just passed his examination 
as a naval cadet. 

Cade'tcy. [see -or.] = Cadetship 2 . 
Cade’tsMp. [f. prec. +-ship.] 

1. The status of a younger son. 

2831 Disraeli Yng. Duke in. iiL (L.) The ambitious pro- 
spects with which he had consoled hunself forhis cadetship. 
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2. The position or status of a military or naval 
cadet ; the commission given to a cadet. 

iBm Stocqueler Heutdbk. Brit. India (1854) 55 For the 
artillery and engineers, it is a condition of the presentation 
of a cadetship that the candidate should have gone through 
a regular course of instruction at Addiscombe. 1854 Blackw, 
Mag. LXXVI. 667 The age of entering on their cadetship. 
1884 HarpedsMag. May 866/1 Candidates for cadetship in 
the Royal Navy. 

IlCadette (kade't). [Fr.; fern, of cadet ^ A 

younger daughter or sister. 

1679 tr. Marie Mancini‘s ApoL 4 The order . . seem'd to 
exclude my Sister as a Cadette. 

Cadew (kse‘di»). The same as Caddis 3. 

Wilkins Real C/iar. 11. v. § e. 125 Cadew, Straw- 
worm. J713 ’D'cxaiM.Phys.-TheoL iv. xiii. 234 The several 
sorts of Phryganea or Cadews. 1774 White in PAH. Trans. 
LXV. 268 They were taking . . cadew-flies, may-flies, and 
dragon-flies. 1802 BiNGLEV/f»i>H. Biog. (1S13I III. 230 The 
larvae of the Great Cadew Flies, form a case with small bits 
of wood disposed longitudinally. 

Cadge (haedj), sb?- [App. a variant of Cage 
perh. confused with Cadge 0 . to carry about ; but 
it does not appear what is the source of the 
earliest quotation, which the later merely follow.] 

1. Falconry. (See quots.) 

_ 1615 Latham Falconry (ifea) Wds. of Art expl.. Cadge, 
is taken for that on which Paulconers carrie many Hawks 
together when thw bring them to sell. 172* Bailey, Cadge, 
a round Frame or Wood, on which Hawks are carried to be 
sold. 186s Corn/i. Mag. May 623 We shall not trouble 
ourselves to take out the cadge to-day, for our party is quite 
strong enough to carry the hawks on the fist. 

2. A pannier. 

CsidgOf vulgar. £f. Cadge ».] The action 
of cadging or begging. 

x8x2 J. H. Vkvx Flask Did., The Cadge vi the game or 
profession of begging. 1832-53 Whistle-Buthie (Sc. Songs) 
aer. ii. 68 He could ‘ lay on the cadge' better than ony 
walleteer that e’er coost a pock o'er his shouther. 

Cad|fe (hsedj), 0 . Forms: 4 ca«g 6 (n,?oaohe(n, 
ipa. pple. oaget), (6 Palsgr. kadge), 6- cadge. 
[Derivation and original meaning uncert.ain ; in 
some early passages it A’aries with cache, cacche 
Catch, of which in branch I it may be a variant ; 
cf. the pairs botch, bodge ; grutcli, grudge ; smutch, 
smudge. Branch II may also be connected with 
caich or ONF. cacher in other senses ; but it may 
be a distinct word ; the whole subject is only one 
of more or less probable conjecture. Connexion 
of ME. caggeti with Cage sb. is phonetically im- 
possible.] 

I. Early senses. 

f 1. trans. ? To fasten, tie : cf. CadgeIi 0 . (The 
early passages are obscure, and for one or other the 
senses drive, toss, shake, draw, have been proposed.'^ 
Obs. 


c 1325 E. E. Aim. P. A. SIX For a pens on a day & forth 
]iay [labourers in the vineyard] gotz . . Keruen & caggen & 
man [ssmaken] hit clos. Ibid, S. 1254 pay wer cagged and 
kajt on capeles al bare, a x^oo Alexander pen 

he caggis [v.r, cachez] vp on cordis as curteyns it were. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3703 Hit sundrit pere sailes & pere sad 
ropis ; Cut of )jere cables were caget to gedur. 1627 Dray- 
ton Agincouri 180 Whilst they are cadg'd contending 
whether can Conquer, the Asse some cry, some cry the man. 
187s Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to tie or bind a thing. 
t2. To ‘bind’ the edge of a garment. Cf. 
Cadging vbl. sb. i. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 473/1, I cadge a garment, I set lystes in the 
lynyng to kepe the plyghtes in order. Ibid. 596/1 , 1 k^ge 
the plyghtes of a garment, fe dresse des plies dwie Imere. 
This icote is yll kadged : ce sayon a ses plies tnal dresses 
dunelisiere. , 

+ 3. (See quots.) ? To tie or knot. Still dtal. 

X703 Thoresby Lei. to Ray (E. D. S.) To cadge, a term in 
making bone-lace. 

II. To carry about, beg, etc. 

•J* 4. trans. To carry about, as a pedlar does his 
pack, or a Cadger his stock-in-trade. Obs. exc. dial. 

1607 Walkington Opt. GI<ks iga Another Atlas that will 
cadge a whole world of iniuries without fainting, xogi Ray 
N. C. Wds. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to carry. 1718 Ramsay Contn. 
Christ’s Kirk iii. xii. They gart him cadge this pack. 1788 
Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to carry. 
x8^ M. PoRTEOus Solder Jolamy xx W^ry naigs, th^at on 
the road Frae Carrick shore cadged monie a load. *87^ F. 
K. Robinson Whiih^ Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to carry; or 
rather, as a public carrier collects the orders he has to take 
home for his customers. 

1 5. To load or stuff the belly, dial. 

1695 Kennett Par. Antig. Gloss, s.v. Hence., 

cadge-belly, or kedge-helly, ** 

Collier (T. Bobbin) Vieio Lane. Wks. (i86a) 68 While 
I'r busy cadging mey Wem. 1854 Bampton Lane . Gloss,, 
Cadge, to stuff the belly. 

6 . intr. To go about as a cadger or pedlar, or 
on pretence of being one; to go about begging. 
died, and slang. 

x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash DM., Cadge, yo beg. X846 Lytton 
Lncretia ii. xii, * I be's good for nothin’ now, but to cMge 
about the streets, and steal, and filch'. 1855 Whttw Gass., 
To Cadge about, to go and seek from place to plMe, m a 
dinner-hunter. 1859 H. Kingsley G. H anilyn xv. (D.) I ve 
got my living by casting fortins, and be^ng, and cadging, 
and such like'. xSn^Lanc. G&m.CE.D, S.) to beg ; 

to skulk about a neighbourhood. 1879 Prmi. Tra^s fml. 
XXIX. 32 Cadging for invitations to the Mansion House. 


b. trans. To get by begging. 

18^ E. Farmer Scrap Book (ed. 6) 115 Let each ' cadge ’ 
a trifle. 1878 Black Green Past. xi. 86 Where they can 
cadge a bit of food. 

Cadge, a. and adv. Sc. =Cadgt. 

1807-10 Tannahi LL (18461 12 My heart did never 
wallop cadger. 

t Ca'dgel. Sc. Obs. ‘A wanton fellow’ (Jam.). 

1603 Philotus xevi. To tak a 3oung man fur his wyfe, ^on 
cadgell wald be glaiil. 

+ Ca’dgel, 0 . Ohs. exc. died. Also cagel. 
fl. trans. To entangle- Hence Ca'dgelled. 
1648 Hexilam Dutch Diet. (1660) In het garen vallcti, to 
be catch, cadgeld, or entangled in a xieX..Veraierret gareii, 
Cadgeld Yarne. 

2. To harrow, dial. 

1679 Plot Siaffordsh. (1686I 342 They cagel it with har- 
rows to break the turf. 1847-^ Halliuell, Cagel, to 
harrow ground. North. 

Cadger (kaeri^ai). Also 5-6 Sc. cadgear. [f. 
Cadge 0- + -eb,1-3 

1. A carrier ; tsp. a species of itinerant dealer 
who travels with a horse and cart (or formerly with 
a pack-horse), collecting butter, eggs, poultry, etc., 
from remote country farms, for disposal in the 
town, and at the same time supplying the rural dis- 
tricts with small wares from the shops. 

c X450 Henryson Mot. Fab. 66 A Cadgear, with capill 
and with creils. ^15x3 Douglas AS/uts viii. Prol- 43 
The cadgear callis furth his capill wyth ciaUis waill 
cant. x6^ Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 103 The cadgers . . 
call in the maminge, and if wee have anythinge for them, 
they goe on to Garton, and call for it againe as they come 
backe. i&S Kenneit Par. Antig, Gloss, s.v. Cade, 
Cadger, a butcher, miller, or carrier of any other load. 
18x6 Scott Bl. Dtuarf iii, A buck hanging on each side o' 
his horse, like a cadger carrying calves. 1826 — Diary in 
(1839) VIII. 268 An instance of the King’s errand 
lying in the CMger's gate. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Cadger, a 
earner to a country null, or collector of the com to grind. 
i86x Smiles Engituers IL 99 Single horse traifickers, called 
cadgers, plied between county towns and villages supply- 
ing the inhabitants with salt, fish, earthenware, and articles 
of clothing, carried in sacks or creels hung across the horse’s 
back. 

b. 1827 Hone Eiury-day Bk . II. 1654 A rosinante, bor- 
rowed . . from some whiskey smuggler or cadger. 1843 Pt oc. 
Benu. Nat, Club II. xi. 66 Many.-insolved in smuggling 
. -under the name of cadgers, carried on. -their contraband 
commerce. 

2. An itinerant dealer, a hawker, a street-seller. 

X840 Hooo Kilwattsegg edvi, He fear’d .. To be cut by 
Lord and by cadger. 1878 Black Green Past. x. 84 A 
cadger’s basket stood on the table. 

b. One who goes about begging or getting his 
living by questionable means. 

1851 Mayhew Lotid. Labour I. 339 A street-seller now-a- 
days is looked upon as a * cadger ’, and treated as one. iMx 
Sat. Rev.o.g Nov. 537 Horae Missions ..to the interesting 
cadgers and thieves of her rookeries. 1877 Holdemess 
Gloss. tE. D. S.l CrtnJsw, a loose character who goes from 
door to door soliciting assistance. 

3. Falconry. A man who carries hawks. (Cf. 
F, ca^er ‘ celui qui porte les faucons d vendre ' 
Littre ; also Cadge ) App. only modem in Eng. 

1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helesi xvii. iRtldg.) 163 The Ger- 
man cadgers and trainers who had been engaged. 

4. Comb., as cadger-like adj. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk, Bos (1850) 289/2 A love of all that is 
roving and cadgorlike in nature. 

Cadgily (ks'd^ili), ado. Sc. [f. Cadgt + 
-IT -,] Cheerfully, merrily ; wantonly. 

a 1724 Gahtrlmtsie Man i. He. .cadgily ranted and sang. 
a 1774 Fergusson Poems (17^) II. 28 Wharc cadgily they 
kiss tne cap. 18x4 Saxon ^ Gael 1 . 108 ‘ Hoot gude-man ' 
she wad say, sae cadgily ‘ set a stout heart to a stay brae 
Ca'dginess. Sc. [f. aspre& + -NE3a.] Wanton- 
ness, lasciviousness ; sportiveness, cheerfulness. 
Cadgingf (kse'djii)), vbl. sb, [f. Cadge 0 .] 
f 1. The binding or edging of a garment. Obs. 
1674 Depos. York Castle (r86i) aog After I toucht the 
cadgings of her skirts, she stept not many steps after. 

2. The practice of a cadger in various senses. 
(See C-vdgeb a.). Also attrib. 

1859 Sala Toj, round Clock 387 Defunct saturnalia of 
patrician ‘cadging*. 1859 Autobiog. Beggar-boy 99 To 
join two genteel young men in the regular cadging trade. 
1879 Dixon Windsor II. xxr. 254 No pride of place pre- 
vented him from cadging. 

Ca'dgy, It- an*! north, dial. Also cadgie, 
caidgie. [Of tmeertain origin. Cf. Suffolk 
in same sense : also Da. kaad wanton, lascivious.] 

1. Wanton, lustful ; amorous. 

a 1724 [cf. Cadgily]. xto Cock-laird in Chambers Songs 
Scott. (1829) A cock-laird, tou cadgie, Wi' Jennie did meet. 
1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton vii. v. [1842) 435 He may weel 
be cadgy in the chaise wi’ her. 

2. Cheerful, merry ; glad. 

1725 'BM.XiKi Gentle Sheph. iv.ii. i Wow I hut I’m cadme, 
and my heart lowps light. 18x1 Willan W. Riding Yorksh, 
Gloss, in A rchseol. XVII. (E. D. S.) Cadgy, cheerful, merry. 
II Ca^ (ka-di, ktfi-di). Also 6 -S cady, 7 kadi, 
caddi, -ee, 7-8 oadee, g kady, (7 oadis, cade, 8 
oadjee). [a. Arab. qS^t judge, f. qada{^y 

to judge. (Whence, with al-, Sp. alcalde.')] 

A civil judge among the Turks, Arabs, Persians, 
etc. ; usually the judge of a town or village. 


x59p Webbe Trav. (1868*33 InTurkie..thegraunde Cady, 
that is their chiefest ludg. 16x3 Purchas Piigr. I. vi. \iii 
498 The house of the Cadi. 1653 Gbf u es Seraglio 135 In 
the presence oftheCadeeiwho is the Jiiscicci 1^2 Win itn 
Joum. Greece \i. 419 The VeivoUe anil C-uldi . . co-rntt to 
make their Inspection. x688 Loud. Gas, No 332S t 'Ihe 
Kadis or Judges. X703 M.slnuiilt l youm, 11721 1 93 "I he 
Cadi at last ^ve sentence. 1852 Willis Cruise in Medic, 
\.\AiY. 236 The black-banded turban of a cadi 
Hence Ca’diship, the odice of a cadi. 
x88x Harper's Mag. LXIII. 353 The j'udge or cadi — I am 
not positive as to the cadiship. 

Cadie, vaiinnt of Caddie. 

II Cadilesiker {.kadile'skoj). Also eadilisker, 
-eschar, -esher, cadelesher, kadilesker. [f. 
prec. + 'Turk, leskar, ad. Pers. Ioshkar army : his 
jurisdiction originally extended to soldiers.] 

A chief judge in the Turkiidi empire. 
x686 Loud. Gas.No. zigSfi Hussain Kffendi Cadilisker of 
Romelia is made Great Mufti. 16S8 ///</. No. 2328/1 The 
Kadileskers, or chief Judges, vwg fbid. No. 3011/1 The 
Grand SiCTior had declared the Mufti’!> Son Cadtlescher, or 
Judge Advocate. 1721-90 Bailey, Cadelesher, CadilesJier, 
a chief Magistrate in Turkey, of which there ate but two. 
[In mod. Diets.] 

Cadis : see C.vddis. 

Ca'dish, a. dial, [f, CiVDE sb.^] Tame, gentle. 
1788 Marshall 1 h/XrAted. 2I II. 210 [Pigs].. remarkably 
cadish and quiet. X879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-hk, 
t£. D. S.) Cadish, spoiled by over-indulgence. 

II Ca^jaiix ikwdganV Anglo-Indiasi. Also 7 -S 
cajam. [ad. Malay and Javan. Mjang palm-leaves, 
‘introduced by foreigners into Southern India’ 
(Yule).] 

1. ‘ Coco-palm leaves matted, the common sub- 
stitute for thatch in Southern India* (Col. Yule). 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ij P. 17 <Y.) Flags . . (by them 
called Cajans, being Co-coe-tree branches) . . supplying 
. -Coverings to their Cottages. 1727 A- Hamilton New 
Acc. E. litd. I. xxiv. 204 His Palace . . was . . covered with 
Cadj'ans or Cocoa-nut Tree Leaves woven together, i860 
Tenncnt Ceylon II. xa6 lY.l Houses arc . . roofed with its 
plaited fronds, which, under the name of cadjons, are like- 
wise employed for constructing partitions and fences. 

2. ‘A Strip of fan-palm leaf, i. e. either of the 
talipot, or of the palmyra, prepared for writing on ; 
and so a document written on such a strip ’ (Col. 
Yule). Also attrib., as in cadjan leaf, letter. 

1707 in J. T. Wheeler Madras in Olden T. II. 78 lY.) The 
officer at the Bridge Gate bringing in. .a Cman letter that 
he found hung upon a post. 17x6 Ibid. if. 231 lY.) The 
President . . has intercepted a villainous letter or Cajan. 
X840 A. Campbell Code Madras Regal, 323 Vellum parch- 
ment or any other material instead of paper or cadjan leaf. 
i8m j. VV. Dykes Sa&m 335. 

Oadljee, Cadie, obs. Si. of Cadi, Caddle. 
Ca'dlock. Another form of Chablock, a plant, 
including Wild Rape and Field Mustard. 

x6ss Moufet & Benn, Health's Improv. (1746) 17a 
Tame Fidgeons . . fed never at home hut in Cadlock-time 
and the dead of Winter. 1790 Marshall Midi, Gloss. 
(E, D. S.) Cadlock, Rough, sisiapis arvensis, wild mustard. 
Cttdlock, Svtooth, brasica napns, wild rape, 

Cadmean (ka‘dmran\ a. Also Cadzoian, 
-msaa. [ad. L. Cad'ntetts, a. Gr. 'KaSfitTos, f, 
KdS/(os Cadmus.] Pertaining to Cadmus, the 
legendary founder of Thebes in Bceotia, and intro- 
ducer of the alphabet into Greece. Cadmean 
victory (Gr. KaS/icfa viler]), ‘ a victory involving 
one’s own ruin ’ (Liddell and Scott) ; usually as- 
sociated with Thebes or the Thebans. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. la A Cadmian victorie, 
that IS Co say, which turneth to the detriment and losse of 
the winner. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Sysi, 146 Made them 
like the Cadmean Offspring, to do immediate Execution 
upon themselves. X762 Genii. Mag. 430 Uur conquests 
would prove Cadmean victories. x«i Shelley Prometh- 
llnb, IV, The cup Which Agave lifted up In the weird Cad- 
maean forest. x86S Tennyson Lucr. 30 Dragon warriors 
from Cadmean teeth. 

t Ca'dmia. Chem. Obs. [a. L, cadnna, a. Gr. 
Kalyitia at uaBpia '^rj ‘Cadmean earth’.] ‘The 
ancient name of calamine ’ (UreDict. Arts I, 569 ) ; 
also applied to a sublimate consisting of oxide of 
zinc (tutty), and to an ore of cobalt. 

1657 Phys, Diet., Cadmia offtcinartan, tutty. _ 1674 A. A. 
Barba Art of Mettals i. xxxiv. 146 Cadmia i.s also that 
which sticks to the walls of the Furnaces, principally 
wherein Copper is melted. X733_ Chambers Cycl. Snpp., 
Cadmia, sometimes signifies a fossil substance, as the Lapis 
cnlantinaris. 1837 Dana A/im. (x868i 409 cadmia oi 
Pliny and of other ancient authors include both the native 
silicate and carbonate, and the oxyd from the chimneys of 
furnaces [cadmia fornaenuii. 

Cadmic (km'dmik), a. [f, CADir-iUM + -lo.] 

1. Chem. Of cadmium : as in cadmic oxide, etc. 
1873 Williamson Chem. X73 Cadmic sulphide is a beau- 
tiful yellow compound. 

2. Of cadmia, cadmean. 

1873 A. W. Ward tr. Curtivd Greecel. i, iii. 91 The earth 
used for the refinement of copper was called Cadmic earth. 

CadJQliferous (kmctei'ferss), a. Chem. [f. 
Cadmi-um -EEKous beating.] Yielding cadmium. 

1822 E. D. Clarke Cadmium 5 'The Cumberland Cave . . 
contains both silicate and carbonate of zinc, and both ore 
cadmiferous. 

CadmiTUU. (ksedmium). Chem. [f. Cadmia 
calamine, the common ore of zinc, with which 
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this metal is generally associated. The ending is 
that of other names of metals, as soduim, etc.] 

A bluish-white metal, in its physical qualities re- 
sembling tin, found in small quantities chiefly in 
zinc ores. Sjunbol Cd. 

1822 Imison Sc, II. 1:23 Cadmium, .was discovered 
by ]VI. Stromeyer in 1S17, in ores of Zinc. 1863 Watts Diet. 
Chem. (1B79) 1 . 702 The only pure native compound of cad- 
mium is the sulphide, called Greenockite. 1869 Latest Ne 7 vs 
10 Oct. 15 Cadmium is obtained for commercial purposes, 
from zinc ores and furnace deposits, 

b. attrib. = Cadiiic, as in Cadmium oxide, sul- 
phide, etc., cadmium compounds ; cadmium yel- 
low, an intense yellow pigment, consisting of 
cadmium sulphide, artificially prepared, 

1873 Fownes CJtem- 395 Cadmium oxide is infusible. 1879 
B.00D Chromatics .\i. jBo Bright yellow pigments, such as. . 
chrome-yellow, cadmium-yellow. 

tCa’diny. Obs. rare~^. [a. F. cadmie cad- 
mia.] = Caditia. 

*756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters I. ii Lapis calaniinaris, or 
cadmia ; in our language, .calamy, or cadmy. 
CadO'gan (kad2;*gan). [Said to be from the 
name of the 1st Earl Cadogan(died 1726). See 
Littre, and N, Q, 7th Ser. IV. 467, 493.] A 
mode of knotting the hair behind the head. 

c 1780 B’tncss D’OncRKincH Mem, (xSss] 1 1 , ix, The duchess 
of Bourbon had introduced at the court of Montbfliard . . 
Ithe fashion] of cadogans, hitherto worn only by gentlemen. 
Cados, obs. form of Cabsis. 
t CadOU'k. Sc. Ohs. Also 7 eaddouk, 9 ca- 
duao. [app. a. F. caduc, either with the notion of 
‘ perisliable ’ or of ‘ falling ’ to one.] ' A casualty, 
a windfall’ (Jamieson). 

1637 R. VLcma Exped. ii. 123 His Majestic was liberall 
and bountifull . . in bestowing on them cadouks and casual- 
ties. Allothergoodsorcaddouksingeneiall. 1819 

Scott Montrose ii, The caduacs and casu.alties weie 
all cut off. 

Cadow, obs. form of Caddow. 
i! Gadve (kadr). [F. cadre frame (e. g. of a 
picture), also used in sense ‘ I’ensemhle des officiers 
ct sous-officiers d’une compagnie ’ (Littre), ad. It. 
quadra L. quadrum four-sided thing, square.] 

1 . A frame, framework ; scheme, 

1830 Scott Inirod, Lay Last Mitisir,, This species of 
cadre, or frame, afterwards afforded the poem its name. 
i8d8 M. Pattison Academ, Org. sec. s § 2. 174 It would 
seem, .that no branch of human knowledge should be ex- 
cluded. .The corrective to the seeming infinity of this cadre 
is supplied by the old classification m faculties. 

2 . Mil. a, The permanent establishment forming 
the framework or skeleton of a regiment, which is 
filled up by enlistment when required. 

1831 Gallenga Mariottfs Italy 243 The number of of- 
ficers. .becomes inadequate to the sudden filling up of their 
cadi won a tiansition from the peace to the war-footing. 
1869 E. Cardwell va Daily News ii June, A laiger number 
of battalions, with full cadres, ready to be expanded . .in a 
raomeut of emergency, 1884^ Sat, Rev, 279 The prinaple 
of large permanent cadres in lieu of large standing armies. 

b. The complement of officers of a regiment; 
the list or scheme of such officers. 

(After the Indian Mutiny, the cadres of Native Regiments 
which had been dibbanded were kept in the Indian Army 
List for regulatmg promotions. In the parliament^ dis- 
cussions about the amalgamation of the Indian with the 
British Army, the word was in constant us^ in this sense.) 

sUb^Dettly Tel. 22 Aug., All stafif corps lieutenant-colonels 
are to be removed from theii cadie on promotion, 1870 
Pall Mall G, 12 Oct. 7 The regimental cadres, that is, the 
officers of each regiment. 

Caduac, pervemion of Cadouk. 

Caduc, variant of Caduke a. Obs. 
t Cadu’cal, a. Obs. [f. L. caducus Caducous 
+ -AL.] Perishable, corruptible ; =Cad 0 ice 2, 

1333 CovERDALE Lords iiitpper Wks. 1844 I. 433 The 
caducal and corruptible meats wherewith the belly is fed. 
1643 H. More SougSot/l ii. i, iii. xxiv, Nought . . but vain 
sensibles we see caducall. 

Caducary (kadi /7 kari), a. Old Law. [ad. L. 
cculucarius relating to bom cadtlca lapsed posses- 
sions. See Caducous and -ahy.] Subject to, re- 
lating to, or by way of escheat or lapse. 

2768 Blackstone Comm, II 265 The lord by escheat, .is 
more frequently consideied as being nltimm haeres, and 
therefore taking by descent in a kind of caducary succes- 
sion, 1818 Cruise Digest HI, 432 Whether the escheat 
were considered as a reversion, as it once was, or as a cadu- 
cary succession ab intesiaio, as it then subbtantially was. 

tCa'duce. Obs. =Caduoeos. 

1604 Daniel Fun. Poem on Earl of Devon, Who equal 
bear the caduce and the shield. 1631 Evelyn Diary 7 
Sept. (D.i Heralds in blew velvet seniee with fleur de lys, 
caduces in their hand. 1681 Cotton World. Pee^e (ed. 4) 59 
Ev’ry Wand a Caduce did appear. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

+ Cadu'ce, Obs. [ad. F. cadttc or L. cadu- 
cus.] =Caduke, Caduoous. 

13*3 Bradshaw St. Werhurgh (1848) 118 This lyfe caduce 
and transytory. 1631 Biggs Neva Disf. 2 That caduce, 
specious and seductive chameleon, Reason. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renods Disp, 279 Inclined to fall, .imbecil and caduce. 

Cadu'ceau, a. [f. Caduoe-us -i- -an,] Of or 
pertaining to a caduceus. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Caducean, among the Romans 
was the name of a wand or rod. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1847 
in Craig. 1879 J. Todhunter A Icestis 6 Of that caducean 
rod he (Apollo] drove our flocks To pasture with. 


t Caducea'tor. Obs. [L. cSdUeedior one who 
bears a caduceus, a herald.] A herald, a mes- 
senger. 

1684 tr. Agrippa's Van. Arts Isxxi. 279 Fecial Messengers 
and Caduceators. 1734 tr. Josephnd Philo’s Emb. Wks. 
797 Wars are determuied by caduciatois. 

II Caduceus (kadiii-sz'^s). PL caducei (-si'ioi). 
[L, caduceus (also cadfeceum'), ad. Dor. Gr, napi- 
ueiov, sapiiaov (Att, jerjpi/cuop), a herald’s wand, 
f. Kijpv^ herald.] 

The wand carried by an ancient Greek or Roman 
herald, spec. The fabled wand carried by Hcimes 
or Mercury as the messenger of the gods ; usually re- 
presented with two serpents twined round it. (This 
is the earliest and proper sense in English.) 

1391 Sfenser M. Hnblerd 1292 He tooke Caduceus his 
snalue wand, With which the damned ghosts he gouerneth. 
1606 Shaks. Tr, 4- Cr, il iii. 14 Mercmy, loose all the Ser- 
pentine craft of thy Caduceim. 1668 Land, Gas. No. si'i/z 
The Heralds in their Coats of Armes, and Caducei in their 
hands. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Caduceus, is also a 
name given to a kind of staff covered with velvet, and 
decorated vnthjlow^ de luces, which the French heralds 
of arms bear in their hands on solemn occasions. 1873 
SvMONDS Grk. Poets xii. 410 Hermes.. caduceus in hand. 
Jig. i86o R. Vaughan Mystics ll. ix. iii. 137 The long 
process of vigil, .which, with the caduceus of asceticism . . 
lulls to slumber the Argus-eyed monster of the flesh. 

Caduciary (kadii 7 -J»ari), a. Old Law. [A non- 
etymological variant of Caduoaby, app. assimi- 
lated \Qfiduciaryi\ Subject to, relating to, or by 
way of esekeat or lapse. 

1737 Sir J. DALRVMrLE Feudal Prop. (1758) 67 To pre- 
vent his inheritance from being caduciary. 1880 Muirhead 
Gains ^ II, § 1^0 note. The L. Inlia et Papia Poppma, whose 
caduciaiy provisions, etc. 

Hence Oadu'oiarily adv. 

x88o Muirhead Gains 304 Failure to take uuder a testament 
.. The inheritance went to the heir-at-law caduciaiily. 

Caducitoauchiate (kadi/iisibne-^IdiEit), a. 
Zool. [£ L. caducus falling + branchise gills, whence 
in mod.L. Cadttcihranchia, Latreille’s name for the 
Batrachians.] Of Amphibians ; Losing their gills 
before reaching maturity (like the frog). Also 
as sb. 

[1833 Kirby Hah. ^ Inst. Anim. II. xxii. 412 Caduci- 
branchia, or the proper Batrachians.] 1833-6 Todd Cycl. 
Aunt. ^ Phys. 1 , 99/2 The early conation of the lungs in 
the caducibranchiate genera . . is that of a mei e rudimen tary 
sac. 1839-47 Ibid. In. 448/2 The urodelous kinds of Cadu- 
cibranchiates. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 67. 
tCaducirferous, 0. Obs.~^. [f. L. cadud/er 
(f, caduc-etts (see above) + -fer bearing) + -ous.] 
Bearing a caduceus, 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Caduciferoiis, that carries a white 
Rod in sign of peace. 1781-1800 Bailey Cadneiferous, 
hearing the Caduce. [Not in Johnson.] 

Caducity (kadi/z-siti). [ad. F. cadiicili, as if 
L. Hadiicitatem, f. caducus : see next.] 

1 . Tendency to fall ; quality of being perishable 
or fleeting ; transitoriness, frailty, 

1793 W. Robcrts Looker-on No. 49 (1794111, 231 One of 
those evenings of autumn when the chilling damps of the 
air, and the caducity of nature, deepen the gloom of a 
melancholy mind. 1841 L. Hunt Seer n. (18641 60 The 
stages of human erdstence, the caducity of which the wiiter 
applies to the world at large. 1879 M. Pattison Milton 199 
Tile ordinaiycaducity of language, in virtue of which eveiy 
eifusion of the human spiiic is limged in a body of death, 

2 . esp. The infirmity of olti age, senility. 

1769 Chcsserf. Lett. 426 IV. 272 This melancholick proof 
of my caducity. 1776-88 Gibbon Decl, ^ F. Ixi. (R.) (lount 
Henry assumed the regency of the empire, at once in a 
state of childhood and caducity. 1813 W. Taylor in Rob- 
herds Mem. II, 460 My father was attacked with symptoms 
of caducity. 1841 DTshaeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 34s The 
youth, the middle-age, and the caducity of the eminent 
personage. 

3 . Roman Law. Lapse of a testamentary gift, 

1873 PosTE Gains ii, (ed. 2) 264 The leges caducariae, 

which fixed the conditions of caducity. 1880 Muirhead 
Gams 464 If the party failing to take was sole heir, the 
caducity caused intestacy. 

4 . Zool. and Bot. Quality of being caducous. 

1B81 J. S. Gardner in Nature XXIV. 75 The spoies be- 
come detached hefoie germination . . this caducity always 
characterises the microiipore. 

Caducous (kadit7’k3&), a. [f. L. caducus fall- 
ing, fleeting, etc. (f. cad^e to fall) + -ous.] 

1 . Zool. and Bot, Applied to organs or parts that 
fall off naturally when they have served their 
purpose ; fugacious, deciduous. 

1808 Roxburgh E. Ind. Butter TreeuxAsiat. Researches 
VIII. 500 Stipules . , minute and cadnoous. 1835 Lindley 
Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 206 Fugacious, or caducous [leaves]. 
1839 Todd Cycl. Anat, Phys, V. 659/1 The placenta and 
other structuies. .become caducous. 

2 . Fleeting, transitory ;=Cauuke 2, 

1863 J. C. Morison St. Bernard il iii. 229 Monasticism. . 
was temporary, caducous, and charged with germs of evil, 

3 . Roman Law. Applied to testamentary gifts 
which for some reason lapsed fiom the donee, 

1880 Muirhead Gains ii. § 206 The lapsed share becomes 
caducous, and falls to those persons named in the testament 
who happen to have children. 1880 — Vlpicui icvii. § i A 
testamentary gift which, .he to whom it was left has failed 
to take, although so left that according to the lules of the 
ills ciniU he might have taken it, is called caducous, 


1 4 . Subject to the ‘ falling sickness epileptic. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. v. 144 Treat the caducous 
but loughly, and disturb the manner of the Paroxysm, 
t CadU'he, a. Obs. Also 5-6 caduc, 5-y ca- 
duque. [a. F. caduc (fem. caduque) L. cadilcus-l 

1 . Falling, liable to fall. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xiu 134 The fruite caduke. 

2 . Fleeting, transitory, perishable, coiruptible. 

1484 Caxton Curial 4 Our lyf .. ne hath gloiye mon- 

dayne ne pompe caduque wythoute aduersyle, 1309 Fisher 
Wks. I. (E. E. T.) 196 Euery th3mge in this worlde is ca- 
duke. _iS49 Compl Scotl, 170 To fie thir varldly caduc 
honouris. 1631 Stanley Poems 242 Caduque corruptible 
bodies. x68S G. Miege Gt, Fr, Diet., Caduke or crazy. 

3 . Of persons : Infirm, feeble. 

1310-20 Compl. to late uiaryed (1862) 10, I am all caduc, 
and wery for age. 1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. 
Chintrg., Yonge, vertuous and stronge, so that he be nut 
caduke nor shi^ynge of his handes. 

4 . Epileptic ;= Caducous 4, 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xviii. i. (1495) 746 Caduc 
men that haue the fallyng euyll. 

Cad-worm ■= caddis-worm : see Cad 4. 

Cady, var. of Cadi, Caddie. 

Cadyas, obs. form of CaddisI. 
t Ca'dye, a. Sc. Ohs. [cf. Da, hood lascivious, 
wanton ; and see Cadgy : the formal relation of 
the two woids is obscure.] Wanton, lascivious. 

1332 Lyndesay Monarche 2637 Kyttoke thare, als cadye 
as ane Con. [1877 Peacock N. W, Lincoln. Gloss. ^E. D. S.) 
Caddy, hale, hearty.] 

Cae- : see also Ce-. 

Csecal (sz-kal), a. Phys. [f, C/eo-um + -al.] 
reitaining to, or of the nature of, the caecum ; 
having a blind end. 

1826 ^XKO't&.^v.Entomol. IV, xl. 121 Their cmcal append- 
ages are numerous. 1838 Lewes Seaside Studies Index, 
Cmcal prolongations of the intestines are . . ramifications 
without openings at the farther ends. 1881 'Jrnl. Microsc, 
Sc. Jan. 99 It terminates behind in a csecal extremity. 
Csecally (s?-kali), aifw. Phys. [f. prec. 4 --ly 2.] 
In the manner of a caecum, with a blind end. 

1872 Nicholson PaUeont. 202 The intestine ends cmcally. 
1877 Huxley Anat, Inv, An. viii. 463. 

II Cae'cias. ? Obs, Also 7 Cecias. [Lat. ; a. Gr. 
Aai/«ds.] The north-east wind personified, 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais i, xl, Just as the winde called 
Ceci^ attiacts the clouds. 1667 Milton P, L, x. 701 Boreas, 
and Cmcias, and Argestes loud. 1824 T. Forster Perenn. 
Calendar in Hone EsierydayBk. II. 119 And Caecias blows 
his bitter Waste of woe. 

Csecifonu (sf -sifpjm), a. Phys. [f, C.®o-UM 
EOBM,] Having the form of a caecum. 

1871 R. Jones Anim. Kingd, 205 Cseciform appendages 
. . around the msophagus and stomach. 

CseciliaXL (s/bi’lian). Zool. [f. L. csecilia a kind 
of lizard (in Pliny ctecus serpens blind worm).] 
A member of the Cseciliadm, a curious family of 
Amphibia, having the foim of serpents, but the 
naked skin and complete metamorphosis of Ba- 
trachians; their eyes are very small and nearly 
hidden by the skin. 

Csecitis (s/ssi-tis). Med. [f. C/ec-um + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the csecum, typhlitis. 

x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 427 The inflammation 
limited to this poitiou of the large intestine, .called typhlitis 
. . or cmcitis. 

Oaecity, var. of Cecity, blindness. 

II Caecum (sf'kiim). Phys. Also occas. cecum ; 
PI. ceeca. [L. ; for intestimim csecum ; neut. of 
csecus blind.] 

1 . The blind-gut; the first part of the large 
intestine, so called because it is piolonged behind 
the opening of the ilium into a cul-de-sac. It is 
present in man, most mammals and birds, and in 
many reptiles. 

1721 in Bailey. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s, v. Intestine, 
The ciecum . . has a lateial insertion into the ripper end of 
the colon ; and hangs to it like the finger of a glove. 187a 
Huxley Phys. vi. 150 The large intestine forms a blind 
dilatation beyond the ilio-caecal valve, .called the czecum. 

2 . With pi. cseca : Any blind lube, or tube with 
one end closed. The intestinal cseca are two long 
blind tubes connected with the upper pait of the 
large intestine in birds ; pyloric cseca, a series of 
blind tubes, from one to fifty in number, placed 
immediately behind the pyloric valve in the 
stomach of most fishes ; also the prolongations 
of the stomach into the rays of star-fishes. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Intestinum, The fish 
kind have in generm a gieat number of these cseca; they 
are called by the ichthyologists Intestinula cmca. 1848 
Carpenter Anim. Phys, 172 Furnished with one or more 
little appendages, termed cseca. 1837 Wood Com. ObJ. 
Seashore 129 The stomach is assisted by certain supplemen- 
tary stomachs which run through each ray . . cseca as they 
aie called, 1868 Duncan Insect World Inirod. 10 The 
second are cseca, and larger and less numeious 

Csel- ; see Cel-. 

Ossnaeulum; see Cenacle. 

CSQXLO- occas. var. Ceno-, C(eno-. 

Ceenozoic (slnozon-ik), a. Geol, Another form 
of Cainozoio. 
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CAEN-STOITE. 

1863 Q, Rev. CXIV. 396 A general conspectus of the later 
cstiozoic periods. x86p Phillips V'estnn2ts viii. 33s TTie 
extinct volcanoes manifested themselves very largely in 
early cxnazoic periods. 1875 tr. Haeckels Evol, Matt II. 
15 The Tertiary, Csenozoic, or Camolithic Epoch. 

Caen-stone. A lightish-yellow building-stone 
found near Caen in Normandy; it is at first veiy 
soft, but hardens on exposure. 

Csrule, -eau, etc. ; see Ceb-. 

Ciesar (srzai). Also 4-8 Cesar. [L. Cxsar, 
a proper name. This is generally held to be the 
earliest Latin word adopted in Teutonic, where it 
gave Gothic kaisar (cf, Gr. Kataap), OS. kdsar, -er, 
OFris. kaiser, keiser^ OHG. keisar, -er, OE. c^sere, 
ON. heisari. But the OE. form of the word 
(which, would have given in mod.Eng. coset — cf. 
^pe) was lost in ME period. It was re- 
placed in ME. hj ieiser, cayser, kaiser, from Norse 
and continental Teutonic, which has in its turn 
become obsolete, except as an alien term for the 
German emperor, and been replaced by the Latin 
or French form. See Kasek, K-«seb. Another 
form of the wotd is the Russian Tsar or Cz.iR.] 

1 . The coguomen of the Roman dictator Caius 
Julius Csesar, transferred as a title to the emperors 
from Augustus down to Hadrian (b.c. 30 to A.t>. 
138), and subsequently used as a title of the heir- 
presumptive of the emperor. In modem use often 
applied to all the emperors down to the fall of 
Constantinople. 

138a WycLiF John xix. 15 We ban no kyng no but Cesar. 
[1388 We ban no king but the einperoar.]^ 1586 FERtiE.S/oz. 
Gentrie 130 Amongst the Romaines vntill the time of their 
Ca^TS, it was a common vse. 1776-88 Gibbon Decl, ^ F, 
xiit. (1S75) <44 After the adoption of the two Caesars, the em- 
^rors devolved on thw adopted sons the defence of the 
Danube and of the Rhine. Jiid, Ixviii. 1338 Mahomed the 
second performed the naanaz of prayer and thanksgiving on 
the great altar, where the Christian mysteries had so lately- 
been celebrated before the last ofthe CSesars. 1793 Southev 
Teia/t of Arc it. 337 Cassars and Soldans, Emperors and 
Kings. i8te Fsbeuan Norm, Cong. ^1876] III, xii. 91 Be- 
fore whom Caesars as well as Pontiffs were to quail. 

b. The emperor of the ‘ Holy Roman Empire’; 
the German I^useb. 

1674 Hickman Hisi. Quhigtiari. (ed. s') 37 The very year 
before that Confession wais presented to Caesar, there was a 
Colloquy betwixt the Lutherans and Zoinglians. tjoi A ddr. 
Tmuori/t in Land, Gaz. No. 4066/3 l'his..has rescued Ger- 
many from a Rebellious Incendiary ; kept its Caesar safe. 

2 . or transf. An absolute monarch, an 
autocrat, emperor, 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hea. VI, iir. 1 18 No bendinsf knee shadl 
call thee Csesar now. 1594 — Rich. Ill, jv, iv. 336 She 
shalbe sole Victoresse, Caesars Caesar. x6fa SiR T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 3 Lead thine own captivity captive, and be 
Caesar within thy self. 1697 Dryden Virg^. Georg', iv. 314 
The servile Rout their careful Caesar praise. 1839 Sala 
Tw. rojmd Clock (1861) 34 An Emperor will always be 
called Caesar, and a dog 'poor old fellow'. 

b. contextually. The temporal monarch as the 
object of his subjects’ obedience (sometimes con- 
trasted with the obedience due to God) ; the dvil 
power. In allusion to Matt. xxii. 3i. 

[cxooo Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxiL sx AsyfaS haai Casere }>a 
}>ing }>e ))aes Casyres sym. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Caysere 
— Caysetes. 138a Wyclif ibid., 3dde jee to Cesar the thingis 
that ben Cesaris, amd to God the thingis that ben of Got. 
1388 fiiiVf., Jelde 3e to the emperoure the thinms that ben 
the emperouris.] x6oi Bp. Barlow Semt. PailUs Crosse 37 
The things due from subjects to their Caesar, 1679 Penn 
Addr. Prot. 11. vi, (1692) 136 Caesar, by which Word I un- 
derstauid the Civil Government, engrosseth All. 17x4 J. 
Fortescue-Aland Ded, Foriesctce's A is. ^ Lint, bfort, 8 
Impartially decides the rights of Caesar and his subject 

3 . attrid, or in conid., e.g. Csesar-like, -worship. 

1399 Hakluyt Vey. II. i. aps The most mightie Cesarlike 

maiestie ofthe Grand Signor. X663 Gerbier Counsel C vLij h, 
Matchless Buckingham most Csesar-like glorious. xa6x J. 
Sheppard Palt Rome xii. 624 Between Christianity and 
Cmsar-worship there could be no compromise. 

Os0*sar, V, nonce-wd. £f. prec.] irons. To 
make into or like Csesar, to call or style Casar. 

a 1635 T. Adams Wks. (1861) I. 491 (D.) Crowned he villi- 
fies his own kingdom for narrow bounds, whiles he hath 
greater neighbours; he must he Csesared to a universal 
monarch. lyad Amherst 7Vrra?i'’rV, xliv. 233 After having 
Ca^'d and Scipio’d him secundum artem. 

CtB'sardom. [see -doji.] The dominion or 1 
dignity of the Csesars, 

j86x A. B. Hope Eng. Catkedr. x^th C. 144 Charles the 
Frank. . transporting the name and the pomp of the Caesar- 
dom to the forests of Rhineland. 

+ Gossa'f Obs. [f. L. Ciesareus of or per- 

taining to C.®SAB + -ATE.] The office of the 
Roman Csesar ; the imperial dignity. 

a ifa8 Mrdb Snmm. View ofthe A foe. viii. 10 Wks. (1672) 
920 The Western Csesareate being extinct in Augustulus. j 
1683 H. More lUmlr. 248 The sad final fate of the Western 
Cmsareate. I 

Caesarean, Caesarian (s«ea-Tian), a. and si. ] 

t ad. L. Csesari 8 n-us pertaining to Csesar j also f. 

,. Csesare-ifs, in same sense + -Aif.J 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Csesar or the Csesars. 
i6<q Howell Lex, Tetmgl. To Philol,, The Italian may , 
VOL. II. 
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^ a]^ calld . . the Imperiall Caesarean language. i68a 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 93 A short Casarian conquest 
overcoming without a blow. 1776 Gibbon Ded. 4 1. 402 

Ihe Ca-Arean oniaments, 1876 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. iv. 
right Caesarian pattern, 

2 , spec, (in Obsiet. Sttrg.") Csesarean birth, 
operation, section, the delivery of a child by 
cutting through the walls of the abdomen when 
delivery cannot take place in the natural way, as 
was done in the case of Julius Csesar. Also jig. 

x6rs Crooks Body of Man 3^ Conceniing this Cmsarian 
section. x66x Hickesingill yinw/Mffl 40 Neither heat nor 
cold can baracadethe..wombofthe earth from the Cararean. 
Section , . of the greedy Miners, xysx Chambers Cycl. s. v.. 
Sometimes al^ denominated the Cxsarian birth . . as were 
[bom] C. Julius Cs.sar, Sdpio Africanus, hlanUus, and our 
Edward VI. 28x8 Ckuisc Digest I. 163 If the wife dies in 
childbed, and the issue m taken out of the womb the 
Cssarean operation, the husband will not be entitled to 
curtesy. 1865 Carlvle Fredk. Gt, IV, il v. 71 The Princi- 
pality of Orange .. clearly Prussia's; hut it lies embedded 
deep in the belly of France: that will be a Catsarean 
operation for you ! 

S. sb. 

3 . An adherent of Ccesar, of the Emperor (against 
the Pope), or of an imperial system. 

x^ Lei, in Brewer's Reign Hen. VIII, II. 323 The 
Archbishop of Capua and others of the Casarians. c 1533 
Harpsfield DivoTLe Hen. VIII (1878) 18a If any such 
thingshould by the Cssarienti>.,be attempted. x6x8 Bolton 
Flortts 116361 282 The eagemesse of the Catsarians, 2869 
Seelev Ess, 4 Lect. L a llien the Caesarians become , . en- 
lightened Liberals. 

+ Csesa’rical, a. Obs. Of Csesar, imperial. 
a x6x8 Raleigh in Gutch Call. Cur. I. 71 Particular cus- 
tom, or Cssarical law. 

CsBSaiTism (srzariz’m). [f. C^sab + -isu.] 

1 . The system of absolute government founded 
by Csesar ; imperialism. 

1837 0 . Brownson Convert Wks. V. 192 Monarchical ab- 
solutism, or what I choose to call modem Cssarism. i^sB 
IVesint, Rev. Oct 313 Clumsy eulogies of Cmsarism as in- 
carnate In the dynasty of Bonaparte. 1869 Pall Mali G. 

I Sept. 1 In Napoleoirs Csesarism there has been no flaw. 
1870 J evoNS Elean. Logic vi 47 The abstract word Csesarisin 
has been formed to express a kind of Imperial system as 
established by Casar. 1876 Bancroft U. S, Yl. xxxL 

97 Charlemagne, .renewing Roman Csesarism. 

b. =EBASriAMsir. 

1876 M. Davies Unoadh. Load. 460 Cssarism, or the 
supremacy of the civil power in spiritual things; 

So Gse'sarist, an imperialist ; Csa'sa^e, v. intn 
to play the Caesar; irons, to make like Ctesar, 
or like CEesar’s. 

1603 Davies Microcos. a$(D.)This pow’r. .Cmsartaeth ore 
each appetite, 1652 Bknlowes Thetph. xl Ixxxiti 203 
Should trophies CaKarize your power, Should beauty Helen- 
ize your flower. 1873 H. Kingsley No. Seventeen xl. 309 
She is not a Caesarist, because she says that the lady of 
Chiselhurst had never any taste ui ribands. 1883 Swinburne 
Victor Hugo in Ferlat. Rev., German and Anglo-German 
Cssarists. 

CflBsarsMp (srzaijlp). The office of a Csesar; 
imperial dignity. 

x^ij. Jackson True Evaatg. T. i. 22 During the Csesar- 
ship of Nerva. i8jS4 Burton Scot A dr, I. iv. 17a Germany, 
though, nominally in possession of the Csesaiship. 

CflBsioas (sJ'zias), a. [£ L. caesi-us bluish grey 
+-00S.] Bluish or greyish green- (Chiefly in j^o^.) 
X835 Lindley Inirod, Bof, (1848) II. 366 Cserious ; like 
glaucous, but greener. [x88o Gray Bot. Text-lk. 400 Ctesins, 
lavender colour ; pale gpreen with whitish or gray.] 

CsBsinm (srzi; 5 m). Chtnt. [f. L. c«siwn, neuter 
of csesius bluish grey.] One of the elementary 
bodies ; a rare alkali-metal discovered byspectrum- 
analysis in 1860-61 by Bunsen and Kitchhoff ; so 
called from two distinctive lines in the spectrum, 
given by its compounds. Symbol Cs. Used off 
as in caesium compounds. 

x 96 x Loatd. Eduel, Philos, Mag, Ser. tv. No. 2X. 86 A 
faint blue line not due to strontium or potassium or to 
the lately discovered ctesium. i86a Timbs Vear-ih. of 
Facts 188 Caesium and Ruladium. The new alkaline 
metds . . described . . in the Philosophical Magaane. >864 
Lyell laiastg, Addr, in Reader 17 Sept. 358 It was ne- 
cessaxy to evaporate fifty tons of water to obtain 900 
grains of what proved to be two new metals . . He (Professor 
Bunsen) named the first cassium, from the bluish-grey lines 
which it presented in the spectrum. X873 Fownks Chem. 
350 Caesium carbonate is soluble in absolute xdcohoL 

Caaspitose, cespitose (sespitob-s), a. Bot. 
«2r» Zool. [ad. modX. caespitds-tis, i. csespit-em 
turf ; see -obe.] Growing in thick tufts or clumps, 
turfy. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Sysi. Rot. so Little elegant herbaceous 
plants, with white flowers, caspitaseleaves. 1872 Nicholson 
Palieottt. gs The corallum is cmspltose, or tufted. 

Cffistus : see Cestub. 

CsBSUra (sfziuR'ra, sssiueia). Forms: 6 cesure, 
7 oeasure, 8-9 osasore, 6- osesrura. [a. L. cassiira 
' cutting, metrical pause’, £ caes- ppl. stem of 
cmd&'e to cut The earlier form was immediatdy 
from French ensure, (Some writere appear to have 
erroneously associated it with cease.)'} 

1 . In Greek and Latin prosody; The division 
of a metrical foot between two words,- especially 
in certain recognized places near the middle of the 
line. 


In Dactylic Hexameter and laml ic Trimeter this usually 
occurs in the third foot {fcaitfieaatimeral igsura , but 
there may be subridiary CA'suias as nell; in the line 
Tilyre ] in paiai | .ke rt.at ] -&i»x sub 1 iegaatiue \Jagi, the 
main )penthemim«ral) caisura is after -lx, and there axe 
subsidiary ones after in and -aats. 

1*573 Coot LR TktSftatr,, Cjesatra. ,a peece of a sentence or 
verse.] 1727-31 Cuamblrs Cyd., Cxsura more properly 
denotes a certain and agreeable division of the words, be- 
tween the feet of a verse; whereby the last syllable of a 
word becomes the first of a foot. 1871 Roby luit. Gratr. 
I. 96 Occasionally .. a short final closed sellable is length- 
ened by the arsis . . this is chiefly in the cxesuta. s&j 6 
Kennedy Public Sch. Lai, Gram. $ s6o This verse of Lu- 
cretius, Aatges j ■^atati alt j -at gen | -tes alt\ -ae aaiinat | 
•aentaar, in which are four strong casuras, is faulty. 1884 
Mosko Hoaater's Iliad Introd. S 30 The third foot must 
not end with a word , . such a break in the middle of the 
line is prev-ented by a Cmsura. 

b. Used for the lengthening of the last syllable 
of a word by areis which sometimes occurs in tlie 
caesura. 

1678 Phillips, Caarsa/rti, sm accident belonging to the scan- 
ning of a Latin Verse, as when after a compleat foot a short 
syllable ends the Verse, that syllable is made long, as in 
this Verse of Virgil: lllelatns tuveuaai aaaolli fuUats hya. 
caaitho. 1733 Johnson, Csesura, a figure Jn poetry, by 
which a short syllable after a complete toot is made long. 

2 . In English prosody; A pause or breathing- 
place about the middle of a metrical line, generally 
mdicated by a pause in the sense. 

*SS6 Abp. Parklr Psalter A\l, Ohserue the trayne : the 
ceasure marke To rest -with note in dose. X381 biuNLY 
Def. Poesie (1622) 529 The Csesura, or breathing place in 
the midst of the verse. 1589 Puttenham A’»g. Potste ( Arb,i 
88 Such Cesure must neuer be made in the middest of any 
word, if it be well appointed. *603 Dr.vvion Qtles n. 40 
That ev’ry lively Ceasure Shall tread a perfect Measure. 
1731 Crahbeiis Cycl., Caesatrt, in the modern poetry de- 
notes a rest or pause towards the middle ofsa long Alexan- 
drine verse, i^x DTsraeli eiaaien. Lit. (1867) 17a In the 
most ancient manuscripts of Chaucer's works the cssura 
in every line is carefiiUy noted. 

3 . transf. a,. A formal break or stop. b. A break, 
interruption, interval. 

1596 Spenser F. Q, it. x. 68 There abruptly it [a chronicle] 
did end. Without full point, or other Cesure right. 1846 D. 
W. PuGHB Harlech Castle 23 Ridge . . extends with a few 
emsures for nearly 22 miles. 

f CSBU'ra, V. 7 wnce-wd. [f. prec. sb,] irons. To 
utter with a ccesura {ludicrously, in sing-song style'. 

ax 666 A^’&aavcaSai.oatReieH'R.) No accents are so plea- 
sant now as thoseThat are cssuraed through tliepastor's nose. 
CsBSU'xalf a. [£ Ciesuba .r^.-h-Ab.] Of or 
pertaining to a caesura. 

*783 H. Blair Rhet. (iSxe) III. xxxviii. 98 A cmsural 
pause. x86s OsMicHisi. Eatg. Lit. I. 262 Is this cmsural 
mark, .of any importance i 
C8BSil*xic, a. [f. as prec. +-JO.J «prec. 

1884 Atheaiaeaaai 2981. 765 There are laws of ctesnric 
eflfect in blank verse. 

tCaf. Obs. rare~\ [cf. OE. cofa, mod. Cove : 
but the phonology does not fit] 1 A cask or box. 

cxsjslBAUBQURSt. Tecla 73 Of wod dry as t^ndire pa 
mad a caf 8^ut par-in Bath pyk and tece^ to ger it bryne. 
Ca^ caiff(e, obs, north, fonns of Chaff. 

Caf, var. of Cofe adv. Obs., quickly. 

II Ca&ird. Obs. Also oafart, eafGetrd. [F. 
cafard, caphard, of doubtful origin : some have 
proposed to identify it with Cat. cafrt infidel, Sp., 
Pg. cafre cruel, which are app. ad. Arab, kafir : 
see Capfbe.] A hypocrite, an impostor, 

*539 St, Pafears Hen. VIII, 1. 393 We commoned of the 
cafart, Comibus, that slqunderose frere. 16^ Urquhart 
Rabelais i. xlv, So did a certain Cafard or dissembling le- 
li^onaire preach at Sumy, that, etc. Ibid, i. liv, Slii^od 
Guards, beggars pretenaing wants. 

II (ka'fe). [Fr. cafe coffee, coffee-house.] 

A coffee-house, a restaurant; strictly a French 
term, but recently introduced ia this country for 
the name of a class of restaurant. 

x8x6 J, Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) PreC 43 A rushing whisper 
over Paris, encreasing to a buzx in the Cafds. 1831 ^Gal- 
LENGA Metrioftls Italy 389 CaS 6 s and clubs roared inces- 
santly, xSyx Morley Voltaire (x^6) He wrote it as 
well as he knew how, and then went in disguise 
caffi of the critics, x8^ J. Colborns Hicks Pasha 85 The 
cafifs are crowded with backganimon players. 

Caff, obs. var. of Chape v, to warm, 
t CsUBfo. Obs. Also 6 capha. 

1 . A rich silk doth, apparently similar to 
damask, mudi used in the loth c. 

*53* IVardrebe Acc, Hen. VIII, 18 May, White cafla 
for the Kinges grace, 1539 WiU M J. Hewes (Somerset 
Ho. ) A doblet of SaCCen w'’ slevys of Caffa, 1332 in Strype 
Eecl. Mean. II. iJ. U. xiv. 359 The said bed-iOTker received . . 
twenty-two yards and three quarters of crimson capha for 
a damask to the same bed. x^ Fleming Coatiai.HoUatshed 
III- 1290/r Oner the first loome was written, the weauing 
of worsted . , ouer the sixt the weaning of imfia. x^r 
Cavendish Negot. IVolsey in Beck Drafeds Diet gx Rmh 
stuffs of silk in whole pieces of all colours, as velvet, satin, 
dam^, caffa , . and others not in my remembrance. 

2 . A kind of painted cotton, doth made in India, 
and occurring in commerce in the iSth c. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mereat. (*733) 780 And tome others 
[i.e. places] dependant on Caffiu^which serves them for an 
Almagaxen. *810 Eauyl. Brit. V. 49 Cajd. .painted cotton 
cloths, manufactured in the East Indies, and sold at B^gal. 
CafteiC (k^'ik), a. ChtW. [ad. F. cafHque^ 
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CAGE, 


f. cafe coffee; partially assimilated to mod-L. 
coffea, ■which would properly give coffeic, coffein^ 
Of or pertaining to coffee; esp. in caffeic 
acid (CsHaOi), a substance found in brilliant 
yellowish prisms or plates. So Ca'ffeldine, an 
uncrystallizable base (C7H,jN4 0), produced by 
the action of alkalies on caffeine. Caffeone 
tkai-fe'iJnn), the aromatic principle of coffee, a 
brown aromatic volatile oil, produced in the roast- 
ing of coffee berries. Caffeta*nnate, a salt of 
Oaffeta'nnic acid, an astringent acid found in 
coffee berries, Paraguay tea, and other plants. 

*853 P/ianHoc. frttl. XIIL 383 Cafieic acid is precipitated. 
XB63 Watts C/tem. 1 . 709 Caffetanaic acid colours 

ferric salts green. Htd. yro The cafietannates are but little 
known. 1876 Hahley Mat Med. 347 Caffeic acid is an 
astringent acid, 1880 Cofds Tobacco Plant Oct. 339 First 
Subdivision. — Caffeic Aliments: Coffee, Tea, Mati, Gua- 
rana, and the rest. 

Caffeine (ksefftioin). Chem. [ad. F. cafiine, f. 
coffee -IME ; seeprec.] A vegetable alkaloid 
crystallizing in white silky needles, found in the 
leaves and seeds of the coffee and tea plants, the 
leaves of guarana, mate, etc. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot so6 Coffee is. .supposed to 
owe its characters to a wculiar chemical principle called 
Caffein. 1863 Watts Viet. Ckem. I. 707 Caffeine was 
discovered in coffee by Runge in the year iBao. Oudty, in 
1827, found in tea a ciystalliDe substance which he called 
t/ietue, supposing it to be a distinct compound ; but Jobat 
showed that it was identical with caffeine. 1869 Daily 
Wewr 22 July, A piece of kaffeine, of the size of a breakfast 
plate, produced from 120 pounds of coffee. 

Canetan, var. of Caftait, 

Cafida’cecus, properly Goffeaceous, a. rare. 
Allied to the botanical genus Coffea, of which 
Cojfea arabica is the coffee shrub. 

1865 Livingstomc Zaiuhesi xxvii. 363 Several caffiaceous 
bashes, .grew near, but no use was ever made of them, 
t Camming, fpl. a. ? var, of Cavilling. 

1391 Hamngton Orl. Pnr. xlv. 97 (N.) If I now put in 
some caiiling clause I shall be called unconstanL 

t Gaffoy, cafoy. Obs. 

1 . Some kind of fabric, imported in the i8th c. 
1730 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1732) 686 Products of Abbe- 
ville, as Plush, Caffoy, Ticking, etc. 

2 . Caffoy paper', a kind of (?) flock paper used 
for covering walls in the middle of the i8th c. 

X730 Mbs. Delany Li/e 4- Corr. II. 562 The [wall] paper 
is pearl coloured caffoy paper ; the pattern like damask. 
X733 — 111. 385 My dining room . . is hung with mohair cafoy 


p^er. 

Cafiire (kaffax). Forms: 6 cafax, 6-7 caffaxe, 
7 cafte, ooffery, 8 cofiErie, -xee, -le, 9 cafClree, 8-9 
oafex, caffex, oaffire : see also Kafib. [ad. Arab. 


kafir infidel, impious wretch, one ■who does 
not recognize the blessings of God. f. kafara to 
cover up, conceal, deny.] 

II 1 . A word meaning ‘infidel’, applied by the 
Arabs to all non-Mohammedans, and hence to 


particular tribes or nations. More accurately kefir. 

1680 Teaiertier’s Relai, a/ Twtquin 86 The Cafer seeing his 
Child white, would have immediately fallen upon his Wife 
and strangled her, x^ FRYER./f cc. E. India ^ Pers. gr (Y.) 

he suffers, .this Coffery (Unbeliever) to ■vaunt it thus. 
X799 Sis T. Munbo Lett, in Life I. 221 (Y.) He [Tippoo]. . 
■was to drive the English Caffers out of India. 18^ Duncan 
MarinePs Chron. 1 . 297 He. .put nle in imminent danger of 
my life, by telling the natives that I was a Caffer, and not 
a Mussulman. i8xa A. Plumtre Lichietistein’s j. Africa 
1 . 241 Being Mahommedans, they gave the general name of 
Cafer (Liar, Infidel) to all the inhabitants of the coasts of 
Southern Africa. 1817 Keatinge Tran. I. 230 A Moor will 
. .point his musquet at, the women abuse, and the children 
pursue the caffre (infidel), the generic term for Christian 
here. 


2 . Spec. In ordinary Eng, use : A member of a 
South African race of blacks belonging to the 
great Sfintu family, and living on the north-east 
of Cape Colony, in Caffraria or Caffre-land. Also 
the name of their language, and used attributively. 

Cust {Modem Laeiguanes of Africa II. 298) makes Kafir 
the general name of his Eastern subdivision of the Southern 
division of the B6ntu family, and includes under it Xosa, 
Zulu, and Gwamba ; in popular use the term has been gener- 
ally restricted to the Xosa, or to these and the Zulu. 

1399 Hakluyt Fby. II. ,1. 242 The Captaine of this castle 
[Mozantbique] hath certaine vo3rages to this Cafraria . . to 
trade with, the Cafars. 1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G, 
Hope I. 81 The Caffres. .are so far from bearing any affinity 
or resemblance with the Hottentots, that they are a quite 
different sort of people. 1833 Athensentn 2 Nov. 729 A 
mission among the Ammakosa, or Kaffers, as they have 
been erroneously denominated. 1834 Pkingls.^,^. Sk. xiv. 
413 The Caffers are a tall, athletic, and handsome race. 


3 . A native of Xafiristau in Asia ; see Kafib. 


4 . aitfib. and in comb, as Caffre-boy, -slave', 
Caffire-bxead, a South A&ican cycadaceons tree 
with, edible pith; Caf&e-ooxn, one of the names 
of Indian millet, Sorghum vulgare, cultivated as 
a cereal iu tropical Afnca. 

1781 India Gas, No. xg (Y.) To be sold by Private Sale 
two Coffree Boys. 1786 tr. Sparrman's Voy. Cape G. Hope 
II. TO The colonists call it Caffer-corn. 1800 Symes Embassy 
Aw 10 (Y.) The Caffre slaves, who had been introduced for 
the purpose of cultivating the lands. 1803 R. Percival in 


Naval Chron. X. 27 Which was the case with a Caffree 
boy. x866 Treas. Bot. Ewefhalartos . . the interior of 
the trunk, and the centre of the ripe female cones, contains 
a spongy farinaceous pith, made use of by the Caffers as 
food, and hence the trees are called. . Caffer-bread. 

II Cafila (ka'fila). Also 6 caffylen, 7 caffalo, 
caphille, 8 cafflUa, -la, 9 kaflla. [Arab. sJlilJ 
qdfilah caravan, marching company.] A company 
of travellers, a caravan, in Arabia, Persia, or India. 

1394 tr. Lituchoien's Voy. in Arb. Gamer III. 188 From 
thence, twice every year, there travelleth two caffylen. 
1630 Lord Banians 81 (Y.) Some of the Raiahs . . making 
Outroades prey on the Caffaioes passing by the Way. 1671 
Charente Lei. Customs Tajileita 14 They sent yearly . . 
Caphilles or Caravans to Tombotum. 17S6 tr. Beckford's 
Vathek 118681 $3 From the bells of a Cafila passing over the 
rocks. iBii H. Mahtvn in Afem. ut. (1823) 339 At ten o'clock 
on the 30th our cafila began to move, xwy Q. Rev. Jan. 
102 (Y.) A carriage .. followed by a large cot^voy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Xafila. 

II Caftan (kafta-n, ksefft^). Also 7-8 caffetan, 
cafetan, ooftan, 9 kaftan. [Turkish 
qaftan, also used in Pern. In early use appar- 
ently taken immediately from the Fr. cafetanl\ 

A garment worn in Turkey and other eastern 
countries, consisting of a kind of long under-tunic 
or vest tied at the waist "with the girdle. 

iSgi G. Fletcher Rnsse Commro. (1637) ®73 Yet he will 
have his Caftan or under-coat sometimes of cloth of gold. 
X67X Charente Z«i!. 41 The Jews wear 

a Shirt, Drawers, a black Close-coat, or Caffetan. 1693 
Motteux St. Olon's Morocco 90 They all wear a Cafetan or 
Cloth-Vest without Sleeves, sjoo Rycwt Hist. 2 'urkslll. 
333 A rich Coftan or Vest. sji 6 -p Lady M, W. Montague 
Lett I. xxxii. 111 My Caftan ..is a robe exactly fitted to 
my shape, and reaching to my feet, with very long strait 
falling sleeves. 1782 P- H. Bruce Mem. u. 60 “Ihey 
[Turkish ladies] wear a Cafetan of gold brocade. 1813 
Moore Twap. Post Bag vi. xo Through London streets 
with turban fair, And caftan floating to the air. 1833 
Willis Pettcillmgs II. xliiL 43 Wily Jews with their high 
caps and caftans, x866 Reader 27 Oct. 887 The. .caphtan 
was during the first years of Peter’s reign discontinued 
among the higher and middle classes of Russian society, 
Cananed (kaefft^d), ppl. a. Clad in a caftan. 
1863SALA Isckvosichik 96 A bearded, caftaned man. 1879 
R. S. Edwards Russians at H. I. 202 Caftaned mei^ants. 

t Gag (kseg), sbf ? Obs. Forms : 6 cagge, 7-8 
cagft 5> 7 kag, 7-cag. [Identical with ON. kagfi, 
Sw. kagge * keg, cask*. From the fact that ships, 
or boats, and casks, ox tubs, often go by the same 
name, some propose to identify these words with 
Du. iaag fishing-boat (see sense early mod.Du. 
kaghe, LG. kag, ■with 'which Franck compares 
Rhenish kac (?from ka£), found already in the 
r4th c. Cf. also F. cague fishing-boat (from Du.), 
and caque a herring-barrel. But of the origin 
and history of the word-group or groups, nothing 
certain is known. Now corrapted to Keg : cf. the 
Cockney keb, ketch for cab, catchl\ 

1 . A small cask, a Keg. 7 Obs. 

X4S» /»w. in Test. Ebor. III. 136, j saltkag lignei xrf. 
1396 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (i860) II. 263 lij cagges of strudg- 
snon . . ij cagges of eaylles. x6xx Cotgr,, Encaegner, to 
put into a little barrell, or cag. Encaegtti . . incagged ; put 
into a cag, 1690 Mbs. Behn Wid. Ranter iii. i. To drink 
a cagg of Syder. 1704 Woslidcb Diet, Rust, et Urb., 
Cag^ or Keg', this in respect of Sturgeon is 4 to 5 gallon, 
1785 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lonsiad n, Wks. 1. 246 A brandy 
cag. 1797 Prisc. Wakefield Mental Imprev. (r8oi) I. 50 
Vast quantities are salted or pickled, and put up in cags. 

1 2 , A small fishing-vessel. (Du. kaag^ Obs. 

1666 Land. Gas. No. 113/3 Several Caggs Holland, 
were., suffered .. to pass. 1667 Ibid, iggh Privateers., 
have . . taken 8 Kags or small ships near Wangerold. 

t Gaff, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. A stiff point. 

1604 Kdmonos Observ. CsisaPs Comm. 113 Great firme 
boughs .. spreading themselues at the top into sharpe cags. 
[1847-78 Halliw. Cag, a stump. Wesf] 

Cag, V. dial. [rf. Caggy 2.] trans. To offend, 
insult.^ (Quot. 1504 is doubtful.) 

1304 in Phimpion Corr. i86 The other tenaunts cannot 
pays ther housses, but they shalbe cagid, iBox Southey 
Lett. (1856) 1. 149 Pray, pray do not cag Horne Took for 
the sake of the debates. x886 Long Isle of Wigivt Dial 9 
Cag, to insult, offend. ‘ I've ben and cagKd en now, I louz ’ 
— I have offended him now, I think. Ragged, Kegged= 
offended, affronted, in various dialects.] 

tCaga'stric, Caga*atrioal, a. Obs. Used, 
after Paracelsus, to describe some supposed class 
of diseases ; explained by some as = under a ma- 
lignant star, ‘ ill-starred’ [as if cacastrical, f. Gr. 
miebs evil + dtfrijp star.] 

s66s J. Chandler VanHehnoni'sOriat. 322 He .calls the 
Body of man Cagastrical or badly Planet-struck. 1733 
Chambers Cych Supp., The pleurisy, plague, fever, &c., 
are ranked by that author in the number of cagastric disease s. 

(h^id,^), sb. Also 5 kage, 6 kaig, cadge, 
[a, F. cage (=It. ^<z^a);— late L. *cavja'.-^. 
cavea hollow, cairity, dungeon, cell, cage, f. cav-us 
hollow. The phonetic development was as in 
rage, sage L. rabies, *sapvusl\ 

I. Generally and non-technically. 

1 . A box or place of confinement for birds and 
other animals (or, in barbarous times, for human 
beings), made wholly or partly of wire, or with 


bars of metal or wood, so as to admit air and 
light, while preventing the creature’s escape. 

ax223 Ancr, R. 102 Ase untowe brid ine cage. CX386 
Chaucer Sgineres T. 611 Briddes . . that men in cages fede. 
a X328 Skelton P. Sparoioe 324 Was neuer byrde in cage 
More gentle of corage. X347 Boorde Introd. KturwL xxxii. 
204 They do kepe in a kaig in the churche a white cocke 
and a hen. 1381 J. Bell Haddou’s Ansm, Osor. 500 Lyke 
a common skold in a Cage. 1649 Lovelace To A lihea 136 
Stone walls do not a prison make Nor iron bars a cage. 
1673 R. Head Caniitig Acad, 74 As nimble as a Squirrel 
in a Bell-Cage. 1727 Swirr Gulliver 11. viii. 162 Kept in 
cages like tame Canary birds. 1727 Tindal tr. Rapids 
Hist. Eng. (1757) III. 319 The Countess of Luquhan .. 
was put into a wooden cage, and placed as a ridiculous 
.sight to the people on the walls of Beiwick castle. 1873 
Bl'ckland Leg-Bk. 198 So we make water cages for our fish. 

’i' 2 . ‘A prison for petty malefactors’ (J.); a 
lock-up. Obs. 

Lancelot w]6j As cowart thus schamfully to ly £x- 
cludit in to cage frome chewalry. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
TV. ii. 36 His feather had neuer a house but the Cage. ri6oo 
Distr, Emperor v. iii. in 0 . PI. (1884) III. 248 May con- 
stables to cadges styll comend theym. »03 Maundrele 
foum. ^erus. (1732) 129 A small Timber Structure resem- 
bling the Cage of a County Burrough. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. 
Boz 1 1830) 248/1 It has. .a market-place*— a cage — an as- 
sembly-room. <1x830 Thackeray Fatal Boots x, 1 found 
myself in a cage in Cursitor Street. 

*• fiS' That which confines or imprisons. 
c 1300 K. A Us. 5011 Than she gooth to dethes cage, c 1430 
Cafgrave .S, Katherine 331 Thus was thy lyf, lady, kepte 
in cage. 1649 ^G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen, V, ccxxxi, 

Soules enfranchis’d, from the tome.vp Cage Of flesh. 1730 
Beveridge Prtv. Th. i. 77 The Cage of Flesh, Wherein the 
Soul is penned. 1834 Brewster More Worlds ja An immor- 
tal soul . , imprisoned in a cage of cartilage and of skin. 

4 . Anything resembling a cage in structure or 
purpose, fb. A scaffold, elevated stage or seat. 

a 1400 Cov, Mysi. (1841) 162, I am kynge knowyn in kage. 
Ibid, 166 Heyl, be thou kynge in kage full ^e. C1440 
Promp, Paru, 57/2 Cage, catasta. 1333 Eden Treat. Neiv 
Ind. (Arb.) 13 'Upon the packsaddels [of an elephant], they 
haue on euery side a little house, or towre, or cage (if you 
Ijst so to call it) maile of wood. 1392 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. ii. 
iii. 7, I must vpfill this Osier Cage of ours. With, balefull 
weedes, and precious lulced Bowers. 1884 Western Daily 
Press 28 Nov. 7/4 By the term crinolette, we by no means 
allude to the preposterously ugly and attached ‘ cage ' which 
was formerly tied round the waist. X887 Pall Mall Buds, 
31 Mar. a The ludicrous and offensive object known as the 
'cage' in the Ladies’ Gallery of the House of Commons. 

c. =Cage-wobk 2 . 

X333 Eden Decades W. Ind. iii. v. (Arb.) 158 Defended by 
the cages orpanisses of the shyppes and their targettes. 

II. In various technical uses. 

6, Mining, a. * A frame with one or more plat- 
forms for cars, used in hoisting in a vertical shaft’. 

1831 J. Hedley Coal-inines 124 Tubs full or empty in the 
cage. 1833 Leisure Hmirs-jif We must step into this ' cage', 
which, yon perceive, is a kind of vertical railway carriage. 
X879 Jefferies Wild Life in S, C, 249 The rabbit has . . no 
cage with which to haul up the sand he has moved, 1883 
C/iamb. ymL 733 The Cage, an iron structure open at two 
sides, fitted into two wooden guides fixed to the sides of the 
shaft. 

b. The barrel of a whim on which the rope is 
wound ; a drum. 

**S4 Whitney Wealth U. S. 73 The cage, or drum 

on which the rope is wound. 1836 W. Bainbridge Law 
Mines 634 Cage . , also, the barrel for a whim-pipe. 

6. A confining framework of various kinds. 

a. Carpentry (see quot.). 

X733 Chambers CycL Supp,, Ctigv, in carpentry, signifies 
an outer work of timber, enclosing another within it. In 
this sense we say, the cage of a -windmill. The cage of a 
stair-case denotes the wooden sides or walls which enclose 
it. 1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 

b. The framework in which a peal of hells is 
hung. 

c 1630 Risdon Surv. Deoon § 107 (1810) 108 A cage of four 
small oroken bells. 187a Ellacombe Bells of Ch. ix. 309 At 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, there is a ring of five heavy bells. . 
in a cage in the churchyard. 

C. A framework confining a ball-valve within 
a certain range of motion. 

d. A wire guard over the mouth of a pipe, etc., 
to allow the passage of liquids and prevent that 
ofsolicis. 

e. A cup with a glass bottom and cover, to 
hold a drop of water containing organisms for 
microscopic examination. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. i8i/x s.v. Microscope, Capillary 
ewes for containing animalculs in water. 

7 . A vessel formed of iron hoops or bars, to 
contain burning combustibles (see quot. 1867). 

X837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 171 Those who fish for 
them [anchovies] go out in boats with a cage of burning 
charcoal fastened to each boat. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word- 
bk., Cage, an iron cage formed of hoops on the top of a pole, 
and filled ■with combustibles to blaze for two horns. It is 
lighted one hour before high-water, and marks an intricate 
channel navigable for the period it burns. 1873 Bcdford 
Sailor's Pock. Bk. v. (ed. 2) 136 The entrances of channels 
. , shall be marked by special buoys with or without staff 
and globe, or triangle, cage, etc. 

8. Falconry. A frame lo carry hawks upon. See 

Cadgb sbf 

1828 Sebright Observ. Hawking 64 The hawks are tied 
upon the cage as upon a perch. 1873 ‘ Stonehenge’ Brit. 
Sports i. IV. i. § 3. 291 ’The oblong cage is four feet six 
inches by two feet. 
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9 . '"See quot.) 

1883 Wood in Su7tclay Mag. Oct 628/3 The nest of the 
squirrel is known in some parts of England by the name 
of ‘ cage 

III. 10. attrib. and in comb., as cage-bar, -bird, 
-fill, -maker. -seller', cagelessaAy, al*.o Cage-wobk. 

*883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flaw II. 8i Beating their wings in vain 
against the mocking *cage-bars of necessity. 1626 Bacoit 
Sylva § 834 Pigeons and Horses thrive best, if their 
Houses, and Stables be kept Sweet : And so of *Cage- 
Birds. 1881 Athaixum s Mar. 329/3 A ''cageful of common 
finches. 0x849 Mangan Poems (1859^ i8s The •Cage- 
less Wild-bird. 1693 Land. Gas, No. 9837/4 Germain 
New Fashion •Cage-maker, c *500 CecAe LoreUes B. (18431 

10 Pouche makers, belowfarmes, and •cage sellers. 

_ Cage (k^ds), V, [f. prec. sb.] tram. To confine 
in, or as in, a cage ; to imprison. 

1577 Harrison England ii. xiv. (1877) 265 To be caged vp 
as in a coope. _ 1623 Hart Aiiai. Ur. i. v. 46 The women 
are caged vp like linnets. 1893 Southey Modoc iti IK vi. 
The}' he . . Conquer’d and caged and fetter’d. 1813 Byron 
Br. Abydosn. xx, When cities cage us in asocial home. z8^ 
Gro. Eliot Romola u i. 16 , 1 don’t stay caged in my shop 
all day. 

b. To fit as a cage in the shaft of a mine. 

2860 All y. Round Na 35. 103 Baskets that would rarely 
be dangerous if they were caged and supplied with proper 
guide-rods. 

+ Ca’geat. Sc. Obs. rare. [Perh. dim. of Cage ; 
Jamieson says ‘ App, corr. from F. cassette' . Gf. 
also F. cacheife little place of concealment.] 'A 
small casket or box’ (Jamieson''. 

2488 Inv. Roy. Wardr^ yewell-ho. (1815I s (Jaw.) In 
a cageat, beand within the said blak kist, a braid chenye. . 
Item in the smd cageat, a litill coifre of siluer oure gilt. 

Caged (k^idgd), j^l. a. [f. Cage «. -i--bdi.] 

1 . Confined in, or as in, a cage. 

2396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, u. 38 Twentie caged Night- 
in^es dosing; 26^ Prtf. verses Gregorys Pealttana (T.) 
The cag’d votary did -wider dwell Than thou, xyao Gay 
Poems (174s) II. 170 The cag'd linnet. 

‘t’ 2 . Closed like a cage, nonce-use. 

2^ Shaks. Loveds CompL 949 She would the caged 
cloister flie. 

Cageling (kei-dgligV [f. Cage sb. + -ltb-g.] 
A bird kept in a cage. 

2839 Tennyson Kivien 900 As the cageling newly flown 
returns. 2869 Blackwore Lonui D. xx. (D.) As a child, 
chasing a flown cageling. 

Ga’ge-work. [f. Cage jA-h Work j^.] 

1. C^en work like the bars of a cage ; also Jig. 
2623 Gill Saer. Philos, 11. If this foundation of the mix. 

ture of the two natures in Christ bee taken away, all the 
Cage-worke of the Theodosians, that the Mediatour is 
mortall, and of the Armenians, that hee could not suffer, 
must needes bee rotten and unable to stand. 1736 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters II, 133 Malmeudy . . consists of about a thou- 
sand houses, mostly of cage-work. 

+ 2 . Miut. (see quots.) 06 s. 
ax6x8 Raleigh Roy. Nasty 15 But men of better sort . . 
would be glad to find more steadinesse and lesse tottering 
Cadge worke. 2708 Kersey, Cage-work, the uppermost 
carved Works of a Ship’s Hull. rai-x8ao in Bailey. 2835 
Kingsley Wesbto. Ho xx. (D.) The English fa.shion was 
to heighten the ship.. also by stockades (* close-fights and 
cage-work’) on the poop and fore-castle, thus gmng to 
the men a shelter. 2867 Smyth SaUods JVordSi,, Cage- 
virock, an old term for a ship's upper works. 

Oagg(e, var, of Cag sb^ Obs. 

Caggy (kse’gi), a. dial, or vulgar, 

1, Decaying, unfit for food. ff. Cagmag.J 

<2x848 MARRYATjf,A!^^/S»'xv,hIouldy bread, caggymutton. 

2 . dud. ‘ Ill-natnred, stomacbful’ ( Whitby Gloss. 

185 5^ [cf« Cag w.] 

Cagmag (k£e*gmjEg\ sb. and a. dial, or vulgar. 
[app. a word of dialectal origin, widely used in 1 
Lincolnsbire, Yorksbire, and adjacent counties : 
of uncertain derivation.] 

1 . a. A tough old goose, b. Unwholesome, 
decayed, or loathsome meat ; offal, 

2772 Pennant Toicr Scoil. (1790) ri The superannuated 
geese and ganders (called here cagmags) which by a long 
course of plucking prove uncommonly tough and dry, 2847- 
78 Halliwell S.V., There is a small infenor breed of sheep 
called cagmags. 2864 Sala in Daily Tel. 27 Sept., Barrefs 
full of kag-mag swelteriug in the sun. 18^ Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cagmag, sb, and adj., refuse ; any worth- 
less material. Used, also, of persons, contemptuously. 
1877 Peacock N. IV, Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cagmags, (i) j 
old geese, (2) unwholesome meat. 2877 H oldemess Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Cag-mag, refuse, chiefly used in reference to 
meat, (2) a loo-iC character. I 

2 . attrib. or adJ. Unwholesome, decaying, refuse. ] 

1839 Sala 7 \». round Clock (1861) 29s The fumes of the 

vilest tobacco . . of ancient fish, of cagmag meat. 1864 — 
Streets o/Worldva TemJHe Bar Jaa. 185 No kagmag wares 
are sold. 

f Ca’gment. Obs. [? f. Cag ».] ? Insult, affront. 
2504 in PhnHptoH Corr. 287 It is sayd, that they have 
cagments for them that hath bought the wood, that they 
dare not deale therwith, 

11 CagOt (kago). [Fr. ; orig. proper name, perh. 
containing (cf. bigot) of uncertain origin : see 
LittrA] Name of an outcast race or caste in 
southern France; sometimes, like ‘pariah’ etc., 
applied to other outcasts. 

1844 L. Costello Blam j- Pyrenees II, ads At one period 
theOimts were objects of hatred, from the belief that they 
were afflicted with the leprosy. 2872 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 


204 Many a white man.. ascribes power of sorcery to des- 
pised outcast ' races maudites', Gyp!>ie$ and Cagots. 2883 
T. Watts New Hera in Eng. Illust, Mag. English cagots, 
pariahs, wretches convicted of the original sin of poverty. 

(1 Gagni (ka*gi}. [Native name,] A name of 
two Brazilian monkeys of the genns Hapale. 

[1693 Ray SynoA. Anhu. Qitadr. 254.] i7« Chambers 
Cyel. Sup/, s. V., The lesser cagui is a small and tender 
animal. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1862 > 1 . \ 11. L 308 The Saki, 
or Cagui. .often termed the Fox Tailed Monkey. 

Caheh, -ar, -ynge, -poUe, etc. : see Catch-, 
IlCahier (ka'tV). [F.,mO¥. quaiert seeQciRS.] 

* A book of loose sheets tacked together ; whence, 
repoits of proceedings contained in such a book 
(Hardly in English use.) 

2849 in SuMT (Sup/.); whence in Worcester, Webster, 
etc. 

Cahoot (kahil't]. CT. S. [prob. a. F. cdhute (see 
next): cLiihtvse&oteahin,cabinet. But American 
dictionaries refer it to F. cohorte^ * Used in the 
South and West to denote a company, or partner- 
ship’ (Bartlett )- 

x8.. Ckron. Pitteville (Bartlett), I wouldn’t swar he 
wasn’t in cahoot with the deWL 
Hence Cahoot v. to act in partnership. 

2837 N. y. Herald so May (Bartlett), They all agree to 
cahoot with their daims against Nicaragua and t^ta Rica, 
t Cahu’to. Sc. Obs. [a. F. caAute cabin, poor 
hut.] =CABiy, senses 1 - 5 . 

c 1303 Dunbar Fly ting 449 Into the [ship] Katryne thou 
maid a foull cahute. 23x3 Douglas AEneis m. Prol, 15 
Nyce laboiynth-.had neuir sa feiil cahutis and wais. 

Cal, -age, obs. form of (^gay, -age. 

Caiaphat. nonce-wd. [f. Caiapkas, after poitti- 
ficate, caliphate.'] A high-priesthood like that of 
Caiaphas (see Johtt xi. 49, xviii. 14, 24). 

1676 Marvell Gm. Councils Wks. 1875 152 What 

new power had the bishops acquired, whe^y they turned 
every pontificate into a Caiaphatl 
Caic, (»dk(e, -jee : see Caique, -jee. 

Caice, -able, obs. Sc. form of Case, -able. 
Caichi^ obs. Sc. form of Catch. 

Caichpule, variant of Cachespbll Sc. Obs. 

II Caid. The same as AIiCAYDE. 

C1860 Wraxali. tr. R. Haudm xxL 309 A cald who 
spoke French excellently. 1883 D. Hannay in Mag. Art 
Sept. 450^2 Here sat the king or his caid. 

Caic^e, -ly, -ness, mod.Sc. ff. Cadgy, etc. 
■j*Caige, ». lilf. Obs. [see Caixiy.] intr. ?To 
wax wanton. 

2603 Pkiloius V, Now wallie as the Carle he caiges, Gude- 
man quha hes maid jour mustages ? 

Caigy, obs. form of Cadgy. 

Caik; obs. Sc. f. Cake ; var. of Caique. 

Caikjee : see Caiquejee. 

Cadi, obs. Sc. form of Kale, Cole. 

Cadies, obs. form of Kayles, nine-pins, 
f Caille, V. Obs. [ad. F. caille-r ( =It. cagliare, 
qm^iare'.—'L. coaguldre.] To curdle, to Quail. 
Hence Cai’Uing vbl. sb. 

x6ox Holland Plmy II.397 In case this accident commeth 
by cailling of the milk. 

IlCailleaGh. (ka-lrax). In Scott cailliacb. 
[(jaelic cailltach old woman, orig. ‘ nun’, f. cailU 
pallinm, veil.] An old (Highland) woman, a crone. 

2824 Scott Wav. I. xviiL 280 Some cailltachs (that h>, old 
women) that were_ about Donald's hand. xBaS — F. M. 
Perth 111 , 222 Think you the Clan Quhele have no cail- 
liachs, as active as old Dorothy. 

Oaimaoam, var. of Kaihaeah. 

Caiman, var. of Cayuah, alligator. 

Gain, ’ka.i-n (Iwtn). Sc. & Ir. Also 3-4 can, 
3- cane, 6- kane, 8- kain. [a. Celtic din, in 
OIr. ‘statute law% mod.Ir. ‘rent, tribute, fine’ 
(O’Reilly), Gaelic ‘ fine, tribute, payment in kind’. 
According to Skene {Celtic Scotl, HI. 231) the 
primary meaning was ‘ law ’, whence it was applied 
to ‘ any fixed payment exigible by law ’.] 

1 . A portion of the produce of the soil payable to 
the landlord as rent ; a rent paid in kind. In later 
times used only of the smaller articles, as poultry. 
cxigaChartnlarp of St. Andretvs 45 iSkene) Ab can et 
cuneveth et exercitu et auxilio. 2332 [Skene cites] Cain, 
Coneveth, Feacht, Sluaged, & Ich. a 2738 Ramsay Poems 
{1800) 11 . 525 (Jam.) The laird got a' to pay his kain. 27M 
Burns Twa Dags, Our Laird gets in his racked rents, His 
coals, his kain. and a’ his stenta 2828 Scott Hri. Midi. 
viii. 2834 H. Miller ScA. ^ScA/n, (1858) 259 Under a tree 
on that inner island, .the queen sits and gathers kain for the 
Evil One. 2876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. i. i. 7 The Cane 
of the lands, .amounting to 40 Stones of cheese, 70 Measures 
of Barley, and a Sheep, 
b. attrib. 

1397 Skene Exp. Terms s. v. Ceututn, This word, cane, 
signifies. . tribute or dewtie, as cane fowles, cane chms, cane 
altes,quhilk is paid be the tennent. .as aneduty of the land. 
xSio Crombk Nithsdale Song s8o (Jam.) It is hinted, .that 
Kain Bairns -were paid to Satan, and fealty done for 
reigning through his division of Nithsdale and Galloway. 
iW Scott F- M. Perth 111 , ii. 45 Cooped up in a convent, 
like a kaln-hen in a cavey. 2878 Cosmo Innes .Sir. Legal 
Aniig., ’The cain fowls of a barony are quite well under- 
stood. Cain fowls are sometimes called reek hens— one 
payable from every house that reeked— every fire house. 


CAIQITE. 

I c. To pay the cain : (fig.) to ‘ pay ’ the penalty. 
02274 Fesgussos Leith Races, Though they should 
dearly pay the kain, And get their tails weel sautit. 27^ 
I Burns Tam Samsan’s El. ii. To Death she’s dearly paid 
the kiuie, Tam Samson’s dead ! 1794 in Ritson Sc. Songs 
II. 78 1 Jam-i For Campbell rade, but Myrie staid. And sair 
he paid the kain, man. 

2 . (Ireland) A fine or penalty for an offence. 

1328 Rental Bk. Earl Kildare in Tram. Kilkenny 
ArchsoL Sec. Ser. ii IV 133 Item half kanys & penalties 
w'in the stud Gleancappel. 

Cam (kc«n). Also 5-fi Caym, E^ym. 

1 . The proper name of the first fiatricide and 
murderer , Gen. iv.'i, used descriptively. 

fxjSo Wyllif Tract xxiiL Scl. Wks. nL”348 pei bilden 
Caymes (ktstelis to harme of cuntreis. rx4^ ytvaitte ^ 
Gam. sso The karl of Kaymes kyn. c 2503 Dunbar Flytiug 
513 Cankrit Caym, trWt trowane, Tutiuillus. 25x3 Douglas 
jEneis viit- Prol. 77 This cuntre is full of Caynis kyne. 

t 2 . Comb., as Cain-like i Cain-coloured, of the 
reputed colour of the hair of Cain, to whom, os to 
Judas Iscariot, a ‘red’ or reddish-yellow beard was 
attributed. 

2398 Shaks. Merry W. i. iv. 23 He hath but a little wee- 
face; with a little yellow Beard : a Caine-colonrd Beqid. 
2636 Eirenicon 21 I^y by this Cain-like disposition. 

Hence also Cal’nian= Cainite, Ca’inlsh a., of 
the temper of Cain. Caiaism, the heresy of the 
Cainites. Cal’nite, (a.) one of a sect of heretics 
in the second cenlnty who professed reverence for 
Cain and other wicked Scriptutal characters; 
(b.) a descendant of Cain ; also ^g. Caioi'-tie a,, 
^rtaining to Cain or the Cainites. 

2540 CovEROALE Coit/ni.Standish Fref. Wks, 1844 U. 328 
Some spice of Cainish stomach. x6ao Bp. Hall Hmu Mar. 
Clergy i. § 18 Censuring Hie opinion of Ambrose as sauonr- 
ing too strongly of Caintsme and superstition. 2647 Pacitt 
Heresiogr. (ed. 59 Possessed with a spirit of scofiing, 
terming . . us . . Cainites. x6m Cell Ess. Amendnt. Last 
Transl. Bible 203 The Lord hath gdven superiorly . . unto 
the true Shem and all the Shemites .. yea, unto Cain hint- 
self and the Cainites if they do well. 2653 A. Ross Uavo-e- 
8«ta 11658 293 Cainites. .worshipped Cain as the author of 
much goodnesse to mankind. 2637 Colvil Wktg’s Supplic. 
(1695) But straight turned Anabaptists, QuiJeers .. And 
Mr. Gilbert Bumetans . . Helvidians, Cmnians. xfifis H. 
More Iltusir. 377 Kainish persecutouts. 2764 Maclaine 
Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. (2844) I. 64/2 'The more obscure and 
less considerable of the Gnostic sects, .[as] the Cainites, who 
treated as saints . . Cain, Cora, Dathan, the inhabitants of 
Sodom, and even the traitor Judas. 2877 Dawson Orig. 
World xiL 255 Intermixture of Sethite and Cainite races. 
2882-3 Schafv in Relig. Eneycl. I, 358 Different turns in 
the Cmnitic history. 

Caiuell bone, var. of C-vumBU-BoNE. 
Ca’ing-wliale (ka'iipihwfH), .Sir. \Cding 
{calling \ see Call) = drimg like a herd or flock.] 
The round-headed porpoise, which frequents the 
shores of Orknej’, the Faroe Isles, and Iceland. 

CX865 Letkeby m Circ. Se. I. 103/1 The round-headed 
porpoise, or ca’ing whale {.Phoctena tneltub. 2879 Daily 
News 93 Aug. 6/2 Upwards of a hundred whales— the 
edmg whale (delphtuas deductoT.—mia driven ashore in 
Shetland. 

Cainozoic (kainpzffa'ik, k^nn-), a. Goal, Also 
kainozoio, CGSuoaoio. [f. Gr. muvd-r recent 4 
animal -f -ic. The analogical form would 
csenosoic, as sometimes actually used ; but caino- 
is favoured by most authors as more evidently 
suggesting the derivation,] 

Of or pertaining to the third of the great geological 
periods (also called Tertiary), or to the remains or 
formations characteristic of it. 

x 8 S 4 Page Introd. Text-bk, Geol, 39 Cainozolc Period 
(Recent Life). 2863 Lyell Elew. Geol. 92 Some geolo^sts 
. . have introduced the term Cainosoic, for tertiary. 2878 
Hu.yley Pkysitgr. xvii 390 One great group known as 
the Tertiary or Cmnozoic series. 
CauiOZOology(kai:n0|Ztiti^ldd3i). [f. Gr, kcuvos 
recent + Zoology!] (See qnot.) 

x86x R. E. Grant Divis. Atitm. Kiugd. 8 The history of 
existing animals belongs to Cainoxoolog^ and that of ex- 
tinct forms to Palsozoolagy, — (title) uinoroology, the 
Natural History of Emstine Animals. 

Calp, sb.. Sc. form of Cope in various senses. 
Caiper-caillie : see Caper-. 

Cai^tne (kairkj. Also y ooik^ ooio, caioohe, 8 
caick, 7, 9 kaik. [a. Fr. cdiqut, ad. Turkish kaik.'] 

1 . A light boat or skiff propelled by one or more 
rowers, much used on the Bosporus. 

2623 PuRCKAs Pilgrims 11. 1623 Hee keepeth the Calks and, 
always steereth when the Great Turkegoeth vpon the water 
whose Caikes are most ridi and beautifull to behold, 2633 
J. Greaves Seraglio 63 He. .steers the Kings Kaik [war;;. 
Barge], 2702 W. J. Bruyn’s Vey. Levant xi. 49 Caicks, 
Gonddos, and other smaller Wherries. 28x2 Byron Ch. 
Har. 11. Ixxxi, Glanced many a light caique along the 
foam. 2864 Land. Rev. 28 May, There he found a seditary 
boatman, whom he hailed, and was soon seated in his kaik 
2884 J. CoLBORNB Hicks pasha 20 The Sultan going to 
mosque in a state caique at Constantinople. 

2 , A Levantine sailing-vessel. 

x 666 Land. Gas. No. 05A Some Corsar Flutes belonging 
to Dulcigno . . took a Qiicche. 2832 Conybearb & H, St. 
Patti (1863) II, xxiil 357 The Levantine csdques . . preserve 
. . the traditionary build and rig of ancient meiclwtmen. 
x86x Geikie E, Forbes x. 306 A crazy Turicish cmque, with 
an old Turk, a stout Arab, and two little boys, by way of 
crew, 

8— a 
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Hence CaaL(iuejee, caxlcjee (kaif'kidjr) [Turk- 
ish], rower of a caique. 

i8 « Willis Peucillings II, xlv. 53 The poorest caikjee 
migm row his little bark under its direshold. 1864 Daily 
TeL 24 Aug., His caiquejees can go dose up to the ground 
with their fiats and barges. 

’fCair, ». Obs. Forms : 4 cayT(e, kayre, 
caire, kair(e, (_?karre), 5- cair. [ME. kayre, 

a. ON, k^ 7 ~a to drive, ride, thrust, toss about.] 

1 . intr. A poetic word for 'to go, proceed, make 
one’s way’ ; perh. orig. to drive, convey (oneself). 

c 130a in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Ant ben y-cayred from 
alle that ykneowe. C1325 E, E.Allit. P. B. 901 Cayre tid 
of [liskythe. c zyyiAlex, 4 Bind, 48 J>e king, .wib his peple 
Kairus coQi til hem. 1:1350 Will. Paterne 5324 pei caired 
ouer cuntre_& come nei3 lome. ^1400 Desir. Troy S36, I 
counsell be in k}Tt, kaire to bi londe, c 1470 HEtray Wal- 
lace IX. 1240 Throu out the land to the Lennox thai cair. 

2 . irons. To bring. 

c 1325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 1478 pe candelstik bi a cost watz 
c^red bider sone. [But ■pe,Thaps=caryed.] 

3 . a. ira/is. To push backwards and forwards, 
to stir .about, b. inir. To rake, stir about, (tnod. 
Sc.) ' If ye dinna cair, ye’ll get nae thick’ (Jam.). 

Cair, Sc. form of Cahe. 

Cair, -bandit, var. of Cab a. Sc. left. 

Caird (keoid). Sc. Also 8 kaird, [Lowland 
Sc. a. Gaelic cearci ‘artificer in metal, tinker, black- 
guard ’ = Irish ceard m. artist, artificer, metal- 
worker, tinker:— OIr. cerd (ceri) smith, artificer, 
artist, composer, poet. The same word as Ir. 
ceard f. art, trade, business, function OIr. cerd 
art, craft, handicraft, Manx keird craft, trade, Welsh 
cerdd art, craft, now esp. musical art, minstrelsy, 
(The Sc. thus shows a degraded use of an important Celtic 
word ; cogn. with L. cerda handicraftsman, cobbler ; also 
Gr.KtpSea ‘cunning arts', KspSm wily one, canning fox.)] 

A travelling tinker ; a gipsy, tramp, vagrant. 
xddgSFALOtXG Trotti. Chas, /(1792) I. 243 Forbes . . nick- 
named Kaird, because when he was a hoy he served a 
kaird. 1787 Burns To % Snath Yill an’ whi^y gie to 
calrds, x8i8 Scott Hri. Midi xlix, This fellow Had been 
originally a tinkler or caird, many of whom stroll about these 
districts. 

Hence Cal'xdman. sb. 

7 a 1800 Knt. 4 Skeph. Dau. ix. in Child Ballads tv. 474/a 
A cairdman's daughter Should never he a true-love 0 mine. 
Caird, northern form of Cabd. 

Cairn (ke^m). Also 6-8 carne, 8 caarnejkairn, 
8-9 cam. rmod.Sc. form (cf. bairn, vtaim, airni, 
etc.) of earlier cam, a, Gaelic earn masc. ‘heap 
of stones’. Found in Lowland So. early in 16th c., 
and thence recently in Eng., as a term of pre- 
historic archeology, and more widely and popularly 
in connexion with the piles of stones used or 
raised by Ordnance Surveyors. The direct Eng. 
representative of the Celtic would be cam, which 
is common on the Ordnance maps of Wales, and 
in local use with tourists in Wales. 

The word is found in all the Celtic langs. OIrish cant, 
carnn, canid occurs as neuter ; Welsh, beside carh iem, 
‘heap’, has cwm masc, 'hoof* and 'haft of knife’, etc., indi- 
cating an earlier sense ‘ horn ’. If these are to be identified, 
the word must be =s the recorded Gaulish kartt-on neut. 

* horn’; in which case the primary sense would apparently 
be * cairn on a mountain top ’ i. e. the ‘ horn ’ on its ‘ head ’ ; 
which is quite possible, though not certain. The word entei s 
into the names of various mountains in Scotland and Wale^. 
Welsh has also the collective derivative carnedd, as in 
Cantedd Llewelyn, etc.] 

A pyramid of rough stones, raised for a memorial 
or mark of some kind : a. as a memorial of some 
event, or a sepulchral monument over the grave of 
some person of distinction (cf. Geti. xxxi. 45, a Sam. 
xviii. 17, etc.). Hence, to add a stone to any one's 
cairn, 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot, (1858) 1. 87 Towardis the middis 
of that carne on hicht Ane greit lang stone gart set on 
end vprycht. a 1600 Montgomerie Ply ting 401 A cairne 
beside a croce. 1772 Pennant Voy. Hehrides 209 (Jam.) As 
long as the memory of the deceased endured, not a passenger 
wentbywithoutaddingastqneto the heap. .To this moment 
there is a proverbial expression among die highlanders allu- 
sive to the old practice ; a suppliant will t^llhis patron, Cnrri 
■mi clock er do charne, 1 will add a stone to your cairn ; 
meaning, when you are no more I will do all possible honor 
to your memoi-y. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (xSogj 424 Kairms, 
or piles collected for memorials of the dead. 1805 Scott 
Last. Mitistr. iii. xxix, On many a cairn’s gray pyramid 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid. 1807 G. Chalmers 
Caledgnia 1. 1. ii. 72 A large Cam of stones, .about twenty- 
five feet high. 1878 H. Stanley Dark Cont, I. vL 137 We. , 
raised a. cairn of stones over his grave. 

b. as a boimdaTy-maik, a landmark on a moim- 
lain-lop or some prominent point, or an indication 
to arctic voyagers or travellers of the site of a cache 
or dep8t of provisions. 

The local name of a summit-emrn in the south-east of 
Scotland and north of England previously to the period of the 
Ordnance Survey was mast, as in Coniston Old Man, the 
High. Man and Low Man on Helvellyn, etc. 
iwyoWssLEY^j^s. (1872) 111.398 The Highlands arebounded 
. .by Cams, or heaps of stones laid in a row, south-west and 
north'ea.st, from sea to sea. 1790 Burns Elegy Hendersoti 
iii, Ye hills, near neebois 0’ the starns ’That proudly cock 
your cresting cairns I 1805 J. Graham Sdbbatk 167 On 
the distant cairns the watcher’s ear Caught doubtfully at 


times the breeze-borne note. *835 Sir J. Ross N.-W. Pass, 
xlL 546, 1 . . eiected a cairn and a flagstaff. 1862 Stanley 
yetu, Ch, (1877) I. iii. 53 ’The confines . . are marked by the 
lude cairn or pile of stones erected at the boundary of their 
territories. *87* 6-in. Ordn. Map Eng. Sheet 78 Bangor, 
has 7nany instances of' earn ’. 187a Jenkinson Gvide Eng. 
Lakes (1879) 301 The cairn on the summit of Scawfell Pike 
will now be a distinct object, and easily gained. 1878 
Markham Gt. Frozen Sea iv. 56 The dep8t was placed on the 
north-easternmost island, and a large cairn was erected on 
the highest and most prominent point. 

e, A mere pile of stones. 

_ 1699 P/u?. Trans. XXI. 231 Three great Heaps of Stones 
in this Lake . . we call Caims in the Irish. 1786 Burns 
Brigs Ayr 112 I’ll he a Brig, when ye’re a shapeless cairn. 

Caimed (keojnd), a. [f. prec. -ed^.] Fur- 
nished with, or surmounted by, a cairn. 

1859 Tehnysom Vivien 488 Tlie lake whiten’d and the 
pinewood roar’d. And the calm’d mountain was a shadow. 

Cairngorm, -gorum (kee- jng6o-.Tm, -goeram). 
[f. the mountain of that name (Gaelic Carngorin, 

i.e. bine cairn) between the shires of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Inverness, where it is found.] 

(More fully Cairngorm stone :) A precious stone 
of a yellow or wine-colour, consisting of rock-crystal 
coloured by oxide of iron or, according to Dana, 
by titanic acid ; in common use for brooches and 
seals, and fox ornamenting the handles of dirks, 
and other articles of Highland costume. 

1794 Agric. Surv. Battfs. 58 (Jam.) Scotch topazes, or 
what are commonly called Cairagorum stones. 1823 Byron 
yuan IX. xliii, And brilliant breeches, bright as a Cairn 
Gorme. x8^g All V.EouudNo. zp. 61 Scotch mulls, adoiued 
with cairngorms set in^ silver th^tles. 1861 C. Kmc A fit. 
Gems (i86d) 94 The Caimgoram . . is only crystal coloured 
a dark oiange or deep brown by some metallic oxide. 18B3 
H. Drummono Hat. LawinSpir. W, (ed. 2) 372 The hidden 
amethyst and cairngorm in the rock beneath. 

Caimy (keo'jni), a. rare—^. [f. Caibk + -yl.] 
Abounding in cairns or heims of stones. 

1807 Tahnahill Poems 150 'The Rose blooms gay on 
caimy brae As weel ’s in birken shaw. 

Cairo : see Coin. 

Cairt, Sc. var. of Cabt ; also in sense card, 
t Cai’rtar. Sc. Obs. [f. cairt, Sc. f. Cabt sb.^ 
-)--aeS, -Bill.] A card-player. 

15^ Knox Hist. Ref. (1732) 132 Tables, quhairof sum 
befoir usit to serv for Drunkardis, Dycearis, and Caularis. 

Calser(e, obs. form of Kaiser, emperor. 

Caialip, dial, form of Kebslip, Cheeselbp. 
Caisson (k^'san, k^srJ-n). Also 8 caissoon. 
[a, F. caisson large chest, f. caisse chest. The 
first pronunciation is given by most orthoepists, 
the second (which agrees witi the usual treatment 
of F. -071 in the 18th c.) is given only by Perry, 
Worcester, and Cull.] 

1 . Mil. a. A chest containing bombs or other 
explosives, to be buried and fired as a mine. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Teckn. xnxi Bailey, Caisson [in 
FortiiicaUon], a C3iest of Wood holding four or 6 Bombs, 
or sometimes filled only with Powder, and buried under 
Ground, by the Besieged, to blow up a Work the Besiegers 
are like to be Masters of.^ 1755 Johnson, Caisson, a <mest 
of bombs or powder, laid in the enemy’s way to be fired at 
their approach. 1772 SiMts ^fiV. Gwiae s.v. 

b. A chest containing ammunition ; a wagon 
for conveying ammunition. Also fig. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Teclui. 1708 Kersey, Caisson, a 
covered Waggon, or Carri^e for Provisions, or Ammu- 
nition for an Army._ 1730-6 in Bailey. 18x2 Examiner 
24 Aug. 532/1, 20^ caissons of ammunition. 1865 Bushnell 
Vicar, Sacr. in. iii. 233 The retributive causes of nature 
roll out their heavy caisson with us. 1870 Echo 14 Hov., 
Several artillery caissons captured at Orleans were found to 
be filled with wearing apparel 

2 . Hydi-aulics. 

a. A large water-tight case or chest used in 
laying foundations of biidges, etc., in deep water. 

*753 Chambers Cycl, Supp., Caisson is also used for a 
kind of chest used in laying the foundations of the piers of 
bridges. x^$Afm, Reg. ra/a The greatest part of the first 
course[of the sixth pier of Blackfriars bridge] carried by the 
Caissoon. 1823 P. Nicholson Praet. Build. 305 M. Labelye 
erected the pieis [of Westminster Bridge] In caissons, or 
water-tight boxes. 1875 B. Richardson Dis. Mod, Life 70 
The effect of atmospheric pressure on men who are em- 
ployed to work in caissons. 

b. In Canal- 7 ndki 7 ig. Formerly, a large water- 
tight cistern or reservoir made at any point where 
the canal had to be extended over lower ground, 
in order to enable the boats to come forward 
with, material for the embankment. 

J769 De Pods Tour Gt. Brit, HI. 372‘At Stretford, three 
Miles off, is the Caisson 40 Yards long by 32. 1838 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 546. i86x SmvesLivesEng. I. 382 Brindley 

.had the stuff required to make up the embankment brought 
in boats . . conducted from the canal along which they had 
come into caissons or cisterns placed at the point over which 
the earth and clay had to be deposited. 

c. A vessel in the form of a boat nsed as a 
ftood^te in docks. 

X834 Fairbairn in Proc. Inst, C. Engin. 9 May, The em- 
ployment of caissons for closing the entrance to wet or dry 
docks, ,1867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk,, Caisson, a vessel 
fitted with valves, to act instead of gates for a dry dock, 

d. ‘ A sort of float sunk to a required depth by 
letting water into it, when it is hauled tinder the 


ship’s bottom, . . and on pumping out the water 
floats her’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-Zk.) ; = CameIi. 

x8ii Haval Chron. XXV. 229 This caisson or floating 
dock is made of wrought iron. 

3 . Arch. * A sunken panel in ceilings, vaults, and 
cupolas’. OemS-t Encycl, Archit. 

4 . attrib. and in co 77 ib., as caisson disease (see 
quots.) ; caisson-gate = sense 2 c. 

1866 Comh. Mag. Mar. 381, 23 feet depth of water when 
the caisson-gates are opened. 1883 Harper’s Mag, July 
945/1 The ‘ caisson disease ’ is the result of living under 
atmospheric pressure greatly above that to which the human 
.system is normally adapted. 1887 Health ii Mar. 304 
What is known as the ‘caisson disease' is not produced by 
the mere inci'ease of atmospheric pressure, but by the sud- 
den diminution of it on leaving the caisson, which produces 
ruptures of small blood-vessels. 

Caitche, caicbe, obs. Sc, variants of Catoh, 
a game played with a ball ; tennis, 
t Cai'tifdom. Obs. [f. next + -dom.] 
a. Captivity, b. Wretcheclness, misery. 

138a WvcLTF Ezek. XXV. 3 The hous of Juda . . is led into 
caitifdoom. C1460 Towneley Myst, 156 With his blood he 
shall us boroo Both from catyfdam and from soroo. 
Caitiff (k^j’tif), sh. and a. Forms : a. 4 caitef, 
-ts£F, -tyf, -tyue, kaitif, kaytefe, 4-5 oaytef, 
-tif, -tyf, -tyue, kaytiff, (4-6 //. kayty ves), 4-7 
caitifs, -tive, caytife, -tive, 4-8 caitif, 5 kay- 
tif(f)e, catyffe, (caistifE), Sc. catif, (//. key- 
teyues, oaytyveys, catyves), 5-6 kaytyf, 5-7 
oaytiffe, 6 caytyfe, -ttiue, -tief(e, catif, Sc. 
catife, -tive, -tyue, (//. Sc. oatevis), 6-7 cai- 
tiffe, catiffe, (//. natives), 7 catife, 7" caitiff. 
j3. 4 chaytif, cheitefe, chaitif, 5 ebaytyf. [a. 
ONF. caitif, caitive, captive, weak, miserable 
(=Pr. caitiu, capthi, -iva, OCat. captiu, -iva, Sp, 
cautivo, OSp. capiivo, Pg. caiivo captive, It. cat- 
tivo captive, lewd, bad) L. captiv-um Captive. 
The central OF. form chaitif (whence mod,F. 
chitif, -ive, of little value, wretched, sorry, miser- 
able) gave the Eng. variant chaitif, frequent in 
I4-I5th c., bnt did not displace the earlier Nor- 
man form. The transition of meaning has taken 
place more or less in most of the Romanic lings,] 
A. sb. 

1 1 . Originally : A captive, a prisoner. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 172 Galwes do je reise, and hyng 

J>is cheitefe, a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxvi. 3 The deuyl 
& his aungels led vs caitifs in synne, 138a Wyclif Ro/ri. 
xvi. 7 Andron;^ and luliane . . myn euene caytifs, or pri- 
soneris. 1449 jPecock l^ePr. 479 Thei . . that . . leden Worn- 
men Caitifis. Asnolde Chron, i6x In whoos power 
he is kepte as a kaytyf in myserable semitude. X533 Bel- 
lenden Li^ II, (1822) 164 Thay have led you this day as 
vincust catives in triumphe. 1603 H. Crosse Verines 
Cont7nvi. (1878) 24 As catiues and slaues bend the will to 
such inhumane cnieltie. 

1 2 . Expressing commiseration : A wretched 
miserable person, a poor wretch, one in a piteous 
case. Obs, 

c 2325 Meir, Horn. 31 Hou sal it far of us kaytefes, That 
in sin and foil lyes, c 2386 Chaucer Knts. T. 859 Tuo woful 
wrecches been we, and kaytyves. 2480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng, V. (1520) 56/2 Alas sayd he, to us wretches and catyves 
is sorowe for our greate synnes. a 1547 Surrey yEneid 11. 
977 From me catif alas bereued was Creusa then. 1604 
Shaks. 0th, IV. i. 200 Alas poore Cmtiffe. 1632 Weever 
Anc. Putt, Mon. 46 The carcase of the poore caitiffe. 1678 
Butler Hud. ii. i. 344, I pity’d the sad Punishment The 
wretched Caitiff underwent. 

3 . Expressing contempt, and often involving 
strong moral disapprobation : A base, mean, de- 
spicable ‘wretch’, a villain. In early use often 
not separable from sense 2 (esp. when applied by 
any one to himself): ‘it often implies a mixture 
of wickedness and misery ’ J, ; cf. wretch, 
a 2300 Cursor M. 22825 pat caitif [Herod] vn-meth and 
vn-meke Nu bigines he to seke. c 2330 A7nis 4 Amil, 2564 
His wiif . .With wordes hard and kene. .seyd to him |Thou 
wreche chaitif'. c 1400 Destr, Troy 20352 As a caiCeff, a 
cowardj no knighthode at all. 2482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
96 He IS a foule vylaynous kaytyf. 1509 Barclay SMp of 
Fooles (2570) 173 Another caytife or mischieuous vjlayne. 
1603 Shaks, Meas. for M. v. i. 53 The wickedst caitiffe on 
the ground. 163a G. Fletcher Christs Vici. 1. xvii, That 
wretch, beast, caydve, monster Man. 17x3 Swift Frenzy 
of y. Dennis Wks. 1755 III. 1. 144 Caitiffs, stand off, unhand 
me, miscreants ! X867 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876) I. v. 274 
Two caitiffs whose names are handed down to infamy. 

^ * 1 ’ Rarely as an error for caitif te : see Caitiety. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xiii. ix Lord has turned away 
cait iie of his folke. c 1340 Cursor M. 7353 [Trin.) Wi]j caitif 
[Coii, caitiuete] and care. 

S. cdj. 

+ 1 . Captive. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. v. 13 ’Therfor lad caitif is my puple. 
— Ephes. iv. 6 He , . leode caitifte caytif, or prysonyngq 
prisoned. 

f 2 , Wretched, miserable. Obs. 

« xaoo Chztm' iff. 9086 Yee helpe me in Jjis emtiue cas. 
1393 XiANGL. F. PI. C. XV. 00 Noher in cote noher in caytyf 
hous was crist y-bore. Ibid, xxiii. 236 pei chosen chile and 
chaytif pouerte. c 1400 Rom, Rose 211 Ful sade and caytif 
was she eek. <m44o Prvmp.Parv, 58 Catyffe, calatnitosws, 
dolorosus, 1S83 Stanyhurst Mfteis i. (Arb.) 35 Wee cay tiefc 
Troians, wim storms ventositye mangled, 
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3. Vile, base, mean, basely wicked ; worthless, 
‘ wretched’, ‘miserable’. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16317 Ded es caitiue iudas nu. czyt$ 
E. E. AUit. P. B. 1426 A caytLf couiuayl he cajt bi hyiu 
seluen. 1483 Caxton G. tie la Tour A vij. When the chay- 
tyf 'tody hath bynned by his. fals delytes. 1597 Hall Sat. 
IV. iL 120 When Lolioes caytive name is quite defast. i6a6 
T. H. Cattssm’s Holy Crt.^ 130 An age so caytide, where 
braue, and courageous magistrates are wantii^. 1814 Scon 
Ld. isles VI. xxxi, [He] cursed their caitiff fears. tSsg 
Tennyson E»ul 35 Bandit earls, and caitiff kniKhts. 2871 
Browning Balanst. 1804 This or the other caitiflf quality. 

t Cai'tif hede, -ivehede. Oh. [f. prec.+ 
-HEAD.] a. Wietchedness, misery, b. Vile- 
ness, baseness, wickedness. 

_m34o Cursor M. 7353 (Fairf.) "Virih caitef hede \Coii. cai- 
tiuete] and care out of ])is werld he sal fare. Ihid. 22383 
(Fairf.) Quen (>at ilk warlagh brid [antecrist] his caitiuehede 
[Colt, caitiute] has ij. 3ere kid. 

t Cai’tifly', -ively, adv. Obs. [f. Caitifp a. 
Like a caitiff: a. Wretchedly, miser- 
ably. b. Vilely, basely, despicably, badly. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. zv. 242 Caytiflyche {zow, coa%ience 
consailedist Jje kyng. c 2425 Wyntqcn Cron. ii. viiL 106 
Lyye as Lowndreris cay ttevely. 2323 Douglas jEtieis ix. 
xiii. 22 Thynke 30 na Ittk and schame. .thus catyfly to fle? 

t Cai’tifaess, -iveness. 06s. [f.asprec.+ 
-HESS.] a. Wretchedness, misery, b. Baseness. 

*393 Langl. P. Pl. C. x. 253 The cause of al Jiys caitifte 
[z'. r, caiteefnes] come^ of menybisshopes. e 1400 yudicium 
{1822) 13 The day is comen of catyfnes. 2482 Caxton 
Myrr. iii. xxiii. 187 [In heuen] shal neuer be ony doufataunce 
. . of caytifnes ne of ony tiybtffacion. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exem^. I. vL 203 A strange caitivenesse and basenesse of 
disposition. 

tCaiidfby, >ivetie. Obs. For forms cf. 
Caitiff, [a. OF. caiiivetet (mod.F. chetiveti) 

L. caftivitat-em captivity, £ caj>timts captive.] 

1. Captivity. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23626 ]>e gode . . sal line in fredom fre, 
J>e wicked.. ener in caitiuete. 238aWvcur./^^«r. iv. 8 He 
sty3iiige into hij, l«dde_ stifle caytiff — /ra. BroL, The 
ten lynages led in to caitiftie. 

2. "Wretchedness, misery. 

A 2300 Cursor ill, 7353 Wit caitiuete and care He sal vte 
o ))ii> werld fare. 2340 Hampolc Pr, Cause. 455 My moder 
has consayved me In syn and in caj'tefte. 2393 Langi^ 
P. PI. C. X. ass The cause of al J>ys caitiffe • comeh of 
meny blsshopes. 

- 3. VUeness, wicked baseness. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 22382 Quen bat ilk warlau bridd [ante- 
oist] his caitiute has tua yeir kidd. 

[Oaitisned, /a. p/h. A misprint for caytifatd 
3=-caitived (see next), copied in some Diets.] 

2678 Phillips chained, a word usedbyC^ucer. 

[So 2721-1800 Bailey.] 

t Caitive, v. Obs. In 4-5 oaityve, ohatyne, 
caylfifue. [f. Caitiff jA] irons. To msdee captive. 
Hence Caitived p^l. a. 

238a WvcLiF Bible Pref Ep. iii, Chatyuynge al vndirstond- 
yng for to obeishe to Crist. — yer. and Prol., Sathan, 
caityuende die soules of them that ben forsaken of God. 
^•2400 ‘Chaucit’s’ Test. Love \. Wks. (issaZ In dusderke 
prisone caytifued [331/1, (1560) sjals printed caytisned] fro 
irend'ihippe and acquayntaunce, and forsaken of al. 1:2440 
Belig. Pieces fr. Thorn, MS, 36 Whyls we ere in Jzis cay- 
tifede worlde. , . 

II Cajan (k^J-dgan, ka-dgan). [a. Malay 

kachang applied to various leguminous plants 
[^Cajantts LabUtb, DoHchos, Phaseolus^SoJa, 

A genus of plants, Cetjanus (N. 0. Legumuwg'), 
and esp. the species C. Jndicus, a shrub native to 
the East Indies, but now naturalized in Africa, 
tropical America, and Polynesia, for the sake of 
the seeds or pulse, an esteemed article of food, 
called in India Dhat, Dhol, and 'Urhtir, and in 
Jamaica Pigeon-peas, of which the No-eye pea and 
Congo pea are varieties. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 688 The Thora Paeron ot 
C ajan-Tree, an arborescent Phaseolus or Xaburnum, nmeh 
cultivated at the Cape. 1885 ITule Hobson.yobson 109 The 
Cajan was Introduced to America by the slave-traders irom 

Cajaput, cajeput, variants of Cajdpdt. 
Cajole (kadjJu-l), o. Also 7 caiole, oageole, 
cajonl, 7~S oajol, [a. F. cajoler, in same sense, 
of uncertain origin and history. 

Pare c 1530 has * cagsollsv comxne un^^y to chatter like 
a jay. Littrd has i6th c. examples of caJoUt ^ > cf^oUer » cageoU 
Ur^ in the senses ‘to chatter like a jay or magpm 1 and to 
sing also, in the modem sense ‘ to cajole . Cotgr. roii 
has cajoler, cageoler ‘to prattle or jangle like a jay (in a 
cage), to bable or prate much to little purpose . Most 
etymologists taking cageoler as the oiinnal form, have in- 
ferred its derivation from cage cage, Uirough an assumed 
dim. '*cageole. This is doubtful both m re^rd to senp and 
form ; the early meaning * to diatter hke a jay doM 
not very obviously arise from cage, and does not clearjy 
give rise to the modem sense. The Fr. dim. of ctfga is not 
*cageole but geile * gaoI‘, whence B. euJ 9 ler{ 0 E. etig<^l^, 
eugauler, Sp. ettjattlat^ ‘ to put in gaol, impi^n , also 
to inveigle, entice, allure, enthrall by fair words, cajole . 
In Namur, cajoler has the sense enjoliver, to make yoft, 
whence Grandgagnage would refer it to the stem jol- ot 
jolL with ‘ prefix ia Whiiooo with an itcfTOve 

Torce% Itispossible that twefor even three words are here 
xonfnsedj in thq modem sense, F. cajoler is synonymous 
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with enjAler above, and if not cognate with that word, its 
sense has probably at least been tziken over from it by form- 
association of cageoler or cajoler with enjfller. But the 
working out of the history must to left to French etymo- 
logists.] 

1. irans. To prevail upon or get one's way with 
(a person) by delusive flattery, specious promises, or 
any false means of persuasion. (* A low word ’ J.) 

2643 Ayiig's Cabinet Open. Pref. a How the Court has 
been Caiolde (tbats the new aiithentick word now amongst 
our Cabalisticall adrersarie.s> by the Papists. Ibid. 46 He 
..gises avisoes to Caiole the Scots and Jndependents. 
26^ Milton Eihni. xxi, ITiat the people might no longer 
be abused and cajoled, as th^ call it, by falsities and 
court-impudence. _ 2678 Bi'tler Hud. iii. i. 2526 'Tis no 
mean part of civil State-Prudence, to cajoul the Devil. 
2723 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.1 ff%r.(2753tll, 137 Cajoling 
a proud Nation to change their Master, Pops Donue 
Sat. iv. go You Courtiers so cajol us. 28x3 Lingard Hist. 
Eng.Vl. 106 They sometimes cajoled, sometimes threatened 
the pondif. 2863 'W. Phillips Speeches iiL 36 Leading 
statesmen have endeavored to cajole the people, 
b. Const, into, from an action or state. 

2663 Pepvs Diary 17 Mar., Sir 34. Ford . .cajoled him into 
a consent to it.^ a 2833 Kobertson Led. ii. 55 Nor to cajole 
or flatter you into the reception of my views. zS6s Trench 
Mirae.xx\\\\. 310 He could neither to cajoled iwr terriffed 
from his . . avowal of the truth. 

e. Const, out of-, (a.) to do (a person) out of 
(a thing) by flattery, etc. ; (A) to get (a thing' out 
of a person by flattery, etc. 

vjtA FtELDtNC Tout yones xi. ix. (2840) i6s/r Everybody 
would not have cajoled this out of her. 2S33 Marbyat P. 
Simple (1863) 33 The stockings which she cajoled him out 
of. 2839 W. Irving IVolferts R, (2855) 247 The populace 
. .are not to be cajoled out of a ghost story by any of these 
plausible explanations. 

2. intr. or absol. To use cajolery. + 71? cajole 
zpr’/ii := sense I (cf. persuade ix.nth\ 

x66S Pepys Diary 22 Oct, He hath cajolled with Sey- 
monr, who will be our frienil 2^ Belshau Ess. I. iii. 40 
[ETizabeth] knew how to cajole, now to coax, and to flatter, 
2870 L'Estsange Miss Mitferd I. id. 210 The weli.fee’d 
lawyers have ceased to browbeat or to cajole. 

tC^O'le, sb, Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] A 
delusive flattery. 

2726 Glossogr. Nova, Blandishment, a Complement, a 
Ctool^ a thing pleasantly done or spoken. 

Cajolexaent (kad,;Ja'lment). [f. Cajole v. + 
-MEHT.] The action of cajoling, 
x8z6 KEArtKCB Treao. II. 8^ NeiUier official pomposity, 
threat, or cajolement, could blind him. 2825 Coleridge in 
Rem. (1836) II. 356. 2852 Thackkkay Esmond i. xii. (2867) 
123 Plied them with tears, kisses, cajolements. 

Cajoler (kadjd’uiM). [f.asprec. + -EKl.] One 
who cajoles or overcomes by flattery. 

2677 Hobbes Homer 38 Cajoler, that confidest in thy face. 
28x4 Monthly Rev. LXXI'V. 477 Cajolers of the people. 
2842 Catlin N. a mer. Ind. ( 18 A) II. Iviii. 238 The superior 
tact and cunning of their merciless cajolers. 

Cajolerr (kadgtfn'lori). Also ^ cajollery, 8 
cajoliT. [a. F. cajolerie, i6th c., in same sense, 
f. cajoler to Cajole.] TTie action or practice of 
cajoling ; persuasion by false arts. 

26149 Evelyn Liberty 4- Serv. iv. (R.) Those infamous 
cajoiferies. Sidney Disc. Govt. iiL § 45 (1704) 415 
Others prefer’o the cajolerys of the Court 'befewe the honor 
of performing: their auty to the Country. 283S Lytton 
Rienzi ii. iiu 211 Is he familiar with the people?— it is 
cajolery 1 Is he distant is pride I x868 E. Edwards 
Ralegh I. xxv. 650 He had nungled the usual cajoleries 
with more than the usual sl^htly-vetled threats. 

Csyoluig' (kadspB'Iig), vbl, sb. (f. Cajole v. 
+ -INQ- 1.] The action of the verb Cajole. _ 
a 2745 Swift Whs. (2841) II. 29 Fawning and cajoling will 
have tot little effect. 2864 BUrton Scot.Abr. I. lii. 149 He 
tried cajoling, threats, and appeals to chivalrous feeling. 
Cajo*ling’,/*?>£ «*. p. as prec. + -lK 0 2.] That 

cajoles; deceitfully persuasive. 

2725 Burnet Own Time (ti 66 ) I. 518 The king writ him 
a cajoling letter. CX746 Hervey Medit. ^ Contempt. (x8i8) 
214 Vain images, and cigoling temptations. z8ao Foster 
in Life ^ Corr. (1846) II, 6 To assume a cajoling tone. 

C^O'Iingly, adv. [f. prec. +-lt^.] In a 

caj^ng manner. 

1853 Erasers Mag . XLVII. 672 ''What man’, asks 
another, cajolingly, ' can ever doubt the sincerity of our 
protestations?’ 

11 Cajuput (k£e'd33p»t). Also caiep^t, caja- 
piit, [iHtimately a. Malay kayu-puHh i. e. kayu 
wood h-puteh white (whence also the spec, name 
leucodendroti). The Eng. spelling, and Td.eajepui, 
are due to the Dutch transliteration of the Malay, 
kajoepoetih, and iaod.L, cajuputi (with j = y'). 
The Malay name has passed into the vernaculars 
of Southern la^h.z.%kaya-puteh, hayor-poote, etc.] 

1, Cajuput tree ; one or more species of Mela- 
leuca (N. O. Myrtaceef), esp. M. minor {Ccfuputi), 
and M. leucodendron, natives of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and New Holland, and introduced in India. 
^2876 Harlbv Mai , Med . 610 The Cajaput Tree has been 
distributed over the whole of India. 

2. Cajuput oil', the aromatic oil obtained from 
these trees, used in medicine as a stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, and sudorific. 

zSsa^ABBACB Eew. Manuf. kv. (ed. 3) 145 [In 2831] caje- 
put oil was sold. .at 7<L per ounce. 1**845 Hood To Mr, 
Mulcts vii, Doors all shut. On hinges oird with cajeput, 
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xS66 Treas.Boi. 728 The Ieaves..aredi',tiiI«dfor thcpar- 
!»■« of yielding the oil known as Cajupuc_or Cajeput oil, 
which is green, and has a powerful aromatic odour. 

3. Also applied to a Californian tree, Orcodaphne 
californica (N. O. Lauracese). 

Hence Cajuputeue, Cajputeue, Clwn., ‘CwHh 
the hydrocarbon of whidi oil of cajuput is the 
hydrate’ >Syd. Soc, J.ex.). 

1863-72 ^yATTS Diet. Ckcm. I.711 Cajputene IS obtained, 
together with two isomeric hydrocarbons, isocajputene and 
porac.'ijputcne.^ 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 611 ( )il of Caju- 
put consists chiefly of hjdrate of cajuputene. 

Caka'te, v. humorous nonce-formation, intended 
to mean ‘To serve with Cake’. 

x6a2 Middleton & Kouley Old Laws \. i, Enter Gust ho 
and others, one bearing a bride-iahc. Grts, Will it ple.ise 
you to taste of the v, edlock-courtesy?. .If your grace please 
to be cakated, say so. 

Cake (k^k), sb. Also 4 kaak, 4-6 kake, 6 ..Sc-, 
ca^. [ME. kaie, cake, 13 th c., identical with, 
and prob. a. ON. kaka fem. (mod.Icel. and Sw. 
kaka. Da. kage) in same sense, pointing to an 
OTeut. *kakii-. An ablaut-derivative from the same 
root kak- is OHG. chuohho ^MHG. kitoche, Ger. 
kucAe), MLG, kbke, MDu. coeke i,Du. koeky, all 
masc., pointing to a IVGer. *kdkon-. The ulterior 
history is unknown, but the stem (Aryan type 
*gag-) can in no way be related to L. cotjufre to 
cook, as formerly supposed.] 

1. As name of an object, with plural : A baked 
moss of bread or substance of similar kind, dis- 
tinguished from a loaf or other ordinary bread, 
either by its form or by its composition : 

a. ot-ig. A comparatively small flattened sort of 
bread, round, oval, or otherwise regularly shaped, 
and usually baked hard on both sides by being 
turned during the process. 

c 2330 Halt Meid. 37 Hire cake beamed 0 Jie stan. c 2325 
E. E. Alia. P. B. 63s Prwe Jjryftyly )>er-on to jire 
kaker. 2382 Wycuf i Sam. iu 36 That. .h« offre a silueren 
peny, and a round kaak of breed. 2398 Treiisa Barth, 
DeP. R, xvii.lxvii. (14951 643 Somebrede isliake and tornyd 
and « ende at fyre and is callyd . . a cake. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 
SI A Cake, torta, tortiUn. 2S30 Palsgr. 202/2 Cake of 
mie ffoure made in a print of yron, gavfre. 1542 Boorob 
Introd. Ktuaol, xwiL 194 A peny worth of whyte bread .. 
ix. kakys for a peny ; and a Icake senied me a daye. x6xz 
Bible Ex. xii. 39 Iney baked vnleauened cakes. — Hosta 
viL 8 Ephraim w a cake not turned. 2683 Baxter Paraphr. 
N, T. Mark vili. 4 Their Loaves then were but like our 
Okes, by the cubtom of breaking them. 1719 De Fok 
Crusoe (1840) I. v, 97, I . . reduced myself to one biscuit- 
cake a day. 2879 Frouob Ceesar xxit. 381 They made 
cakes out of roots, ground into paste and mixed with milk. 
Mod. King Alfred and the cakes. 

b. In Scotland (parts of Wales, and north of 
England), spec, a thin hard-baked brittle species 
of oaten-bread. Hence the name Land tf Cakes 
(i. e. of oaten bread), applied (originally in banter) 
to Scotland, or tbe l^ttish Lowlands. 

a x57a Knox Hist. Ref. (173a) 42 (Jam.) That winter fol- 
io wing sanurturit the Frentoe men, that theyleirnitto eit, 
yea, to beg caikis, guhilk at their entry they scomit. *620 
Venner rta Recta 1. 17 Of Oates in 'Wales, and !>ome of 
the Northeme shires of England, they make bread, espe- 
cially in manner of Cakes. 1669 Sir K. Moray in Lauder- 
dale Papers (1885) II. cxiv. 171 If you do not come out of 
the land of cakes before New Year's day. 1715 Peune- 
cnich's Tweedda/e Note 89 (JTani.) The oat-cake, known by 
the sole appellative of cake, is the bread of the cottagers. 
C1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (18 18) II. 164 The Lowlanders 
call their part of the country the land of cakes. 2789 
Burns Coif. Grose i. Hear, Land o' Cakes, and brither 
Scots. 1864 A Rh'Kjiy Hist. Kilmarnock 113 'With abund- 
ance of cakes. Mod. Country children in Scotland still 
'seek their cakes 'on Hogmanay or 'Cake-day'. Among 
the rimes used, one hears ' My feet's cauld, my shoona 
thin, Gie's my cakes, and let’s nn.’ 

C. lu England, cakes (in sense a) have long been 
treated as fancy bread, and sweetened or flavoured ; 
hence, the current sense : 

A composition hatdng a basis of bread, but 
containing additional ingredients, as batter, sugar, 
spices, currants, raisins, etc. At first;, this was a 
cake also in form, but it is no longer necessarily 
so, being now made of any serviceable, ornamental, 
or fanciful shape; e.g. a tea-, plum-, wedding- 
cake, etc. 

cx^ Liber Cocorum (1862) 50 Gederhit [the eg^ tansy 
and totter, for a tansy cake) on a cake. .'With platere of 
tre, and frye hit btowne. 1577 NoRTKBBooKK^yfriWgdSrs) 
200 His mother left bringing of wine and cakes to tne 
church, 2683 Trvon IVe^ to Health 233 Observe the comr 
position of ( 5 ikes, which are frequent eaten . . In them 
there are commonly Flour, Butter, Eggs, Milk, Fruit, 
Spice, Sugar, Saric, Rose-Water and Sweet-Meats, as 
Citron, or the like;. 27x0 Addison Tailor No. 220 y 8 Ban- 
bury , . was a Place famous for Cakes and Zeal. x8i6 
ItooTHEY PoePs Pilgr. t. 44 Assche for water and for cakes 
renown'd. 1841 Lane Arab, Nis. 1 . 71 Sweet cak^ or bis- 
cuits, of an annular form. Mod. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony each diild was regaled with a cake. To buy a 
cake for the christening. 

2. As a substance, without plural ; Fancy bread 
of the kind mentioned in t c. (In Scotland, plain 
oatmeal bread of the kind mentioned in 1 b.) 

*579 Fulke Cotfut, Sanders 591 The last answere is as 
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good as cake and pudding. 1633 B. Josson T. Tub n. 1. 
(N.) If he ha’ cake And drink enough, he need not year 
[fear] his stake. Mod. Little boys are fond of cake. To 
buy a pound of cake at the confectioner’s. To send wed- 
ding-cake to friends at a distance. No cards ; no cake. 

3 . Applied to other preparations of food, not of 
the nature of bread, made in the form of a rounded 
flattened mass ; e g. a fish-cake, potato-cake, pan- 
cake. fThe last named has the characteristics of 
a cake in the original sense, except that it is 
cooked soft, eaten hot, and is reckoned not as bread, 
but as a kind of pudding.) 

4 . A mass or concretion of any solidified or com- 
pressed substance in a flattened form, as a cake of 
soap, wax, paint, dry clay, coagulated blood, 
tobacco, etc. See also Ague-oake, Elp-oake. 

1528 Test Ebor. (Surtees) V. 267, ij c^es pf wax. 1S97 
L^ngham Card. Health (1633) 2 Vse it ..in thy potage 
to heale the elfe cake. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
III. ydB/i Theircakes of waxe which they call Agnus Dei. 
16*6 Bacon Sylva § 352 A Cake that groweth upon the side 
of a dead tree . . large and of a Chesnut colour, and hard 
and pithy. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 36 It [earth] soon melted 
and became a Cake in the bottom 1799 G. Smith J.Mborat. 
1 . 122 Take it [the enamel] off the fire, make it into cakes, 
and preserve it for use. 1833 Marryat P. Stniple iv, Four 
cakes of Windsor, and two bars of yellowfor washing. 1&84 
Mcuich. Extun. ag Feb. 5/3 A parcel of cakes of dynamite. 

b. fi ^. 

187a Bagchot Physics ^ Pol. (1876) 27 To create what 
may be called a cake of custom. 1B70 H. George Progr. 
^ Pan. X. i. (18S1) 433 A body or ‘ cake’ of laws and customs 
grows up, 

6. Heraldry. A beaiing resembling the bezant; 
a roundel. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibans, Her. C iii b, Besantys and lytUl cakys 
differ not bot in colore, for besanttis be euer of golden 
coloure, 

6. dial, and slang. A foolish or stupid fellow. 

1785 Grose DiW. Vulgar Tongue, or a foolish 

fellow. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 1877 Peacock H. Line. Gloss, 
(E D. S .1 Cake, a silly person, especially one fat and sluggish. 
1881 Evans Leicester. JVds., Cake, a noodle. 

7 . Cake is often used figuratively in obvious allu- 
sion to its estimation (esp. by children) as a ‘ good 
thing’, the dainty, delicacy, or 'sweets’ of a re- 
past. So cakes and ale, cake and cheese (Scotl.). 
To take the cake : to carry off the honours, rank 
first. 

1579 [see a], x6ox Shaks Twel. N. ii. iii. 124 Dost thou 
thinlce because thou art vertuous, there shall be no more 
Cakes and Alef x6o6 Dm lie 0/ Gulls m. i. (1881)68 That's 
Cake and Cheese to the Countue. xjwo Earl Holderness 
in Ellis Orig. Lett, n. 466 IV. 390 If I stay in [office], I 
must now have ray share of the Cake. 1854 Blacksv, Mag. 
LXXVI. 702 Malcolm is, ^ar excellence, the ‘ cake ' of 
the cor/s drantaiiqne. x®6 Garden s June sig/i The 
gardener's life, as a rule, is not all ‘cakes and ale*. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 3/1 Asa purveyor of light literature 
. Mr, Norris takes the cake. 

8. Proverbs. You caiit eat your cake and have it 
(see quots.) : ’I' Otu's cake is dough : one’s project 
has failed of success {pbs,\ Every cake has its 
make, mate, or fellow {northern dial, and i'c.). 

1563 J. Hevwood Pron. ^ Efigr. (1867) 79 What man, I 
trow ye raue, Wolde ye bothe eate your cake, and haue 
your cake? X7XX SHArresB. Charac. (1737) ^ 3 ° ridicu- 

lous as the way of children, who eat their cake, and after- 
wards cryfoi It .Theyshou'd be told, as children, that they 
can’t eat their cake, and have it, 1815 Weli ington Let. 
in Guiw. Dif/.XII. 589 Our own government also, .having 
got their cake, want both to eat it and keep it. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Sler. i. i. no Our cake's dough on 
both sides.^ Farewell. 1687 Settle Reflect, Dryden 4 She 
is sorry his cake is dough, and that he came not soon 
enough to ^eed. 1708 Motteux Raielais iv.vi, You shall 
have rare Sport anon, if zny Cake ben't Dough, and my 
Plot do but take. 

1641 D. Ferguson Scoi. Prov, in "RiLyPrev. (1670) 293 
There was never a cake, but it had a make. 1678 Ray Prau. 
68 Every cake hath its make, but a scrape-cake hath twa 

9 . Comb, a. (senses i, 2), as cedte-hasket, -howl, 
-maker, -making, -man, -mould, -stall ; b. (sense 
4), as cake-colour, -copper, -ink, -leu, -soap', c. 
adjs , as edke-heo) ing, -like ; d. f cake-dddlex, 
cake-fiuxLbler, a parasite ; oake-meol, ' linseed 
meal obtained by grinding the cake after the ex- 
pression of the oil’ {Syd. Soc. Lex)', oake-urchin., 
a popular name for Echinodenns of a discoid 
shape. See also Caee-bbead, -house. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 510 As in all *Cake-bearing (called. . 
Placenttfcrd), and in ali Kernel-bearing (called Glattdu- 
IHerdiox Ruminating Animals. 1874 Mrs. Whitney We 
Girls ii. 43 A*cake-bowl in one hand, and an egg-beater in 
the other. 1806-7 J- Beresfohd Miseries Hum. Lpe (1826) 
III. xxxvi, Rubbing, '’’cake colours in a very smooth saucer. 
1859 Guluck & Times Paint, 294 The pigments are pre- 
pared . .as dry cake colours, as moist colours In earthenware 
pans . . and in metal collapsible tubes. 1803 Hatchett 
Phil. Trans. XCIII. 00 note, The fine granulated copper is 
made in this country from the Swedish *cake-copper. x88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Cake-copper, Tough cake, refined 
or commercial cop^per, X5X3 Douglas jEneis, Trausl, to 
Rdr. 73, I am na*caykfydlar [1^ *caikfumler], full weil 

5 re knawe. 1704 Land. Gas. NoT 4022/4 The Universal 
Gake-Ink. ^ 1883 Cassells Font, Mag. Oct. 6S6/1 The 
sediment . . is formed into small, square cakes . . known as 
lac-dye, or *cake-Iao. 1835 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. I. 
764/2 The '*cake-Iike orran . . which covers the ear, 1391 
Percivall Sp. Did , J^rronero, a *cakemaker, phtor 


placeniarius. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 221 
The preservings, the picklings, the *cake-inakings. 1832 
Ibid. Ser. v. (1863) 410 We turned off our old stupid deaf 
'^cakeman. c 1863 Circ. Sc. 1. 343/1 Inspissated juice . . 
poured into. .*cake-moalds. x6<w Tovseu. Fourfl. Beasts 
30s Dissolve therein one ounce of ‘'Cake-sope. 1877 A. B. 
Edwards Up Nile i. 3 The old Turk who sets up his *cake- 
stall in the sculptured recess of a Moorish doorway. 

CaJke (krf'k), V. [f. piec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To form or harden into a cake or flatfish 
compact mass : also fig. (Chiefly passive.) 

1607 Shaks. Ttwion ii. iL 223 Their blood is cak'd : 'tis 
cold, it sildome flowes. 1708 J. Cl. Compl. CollierfiB^s'l 17 
Turn it over aftei it is Caked, it will again burn brisk 1719 
De Foe Crusoe i. (1840) 98 It [a Barrel of Gun-powder] had 
taken Water, and the Powder was cak’d as hard as a Stone. 
x^-77 M Arnold Sohrab ^ R. Poems (1877) 1. 1x3 The 
big warm tears roll’d down, and caked the sand. 

2 . tttlr. (for refill) To form (itself) into a cake 
or flattened mass. Const, together. 

x6is H. Ckooke Body of Man 88 Lead as soone as it is 
taken off the fiie. .caketn together. x6zz Mamnes Auc. 
Laisi-Merch, 49 Coale .such as will not cake or knit in the 
burning. 17x0 Db Fob Crusoe(iBia) I. xii. 212 The powder 
. . caking antf gromng hard. 18x4 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem. 183 The stiff clays . . in diy weather . . cake, and 
present only a small surface to the air. 

Ca'ke-bread. [f. Cake sb. -t- Bbe\d.] Bread 
made in flattened cakes ; or of the finer and more 
dainty quality of cake. 

X377 Langl. P. pi B. XVI. 229 JJei eten Calues flesshe and 
cakebrede. 1479 Office Mayor Bristol in E. E, Gilds 418 
To take cakebrede & wyne. X344 in Latimer’s Wks. (1844) 
II. 484 Then cake-biead and loaf-bread are all one with 
you. X547 Boorde Brev. Health cevii. I refuse Cake 
bread, Ssffroa bread . . Cracknelles, Symnelles, and all 
maner of crustes. 1362 J. Hevwood Piw. ^ Epigr, (1867) 
166 Beyng shod with cakebred that spumer marth all. 
a 16x3 OvEBBURV A Wife (1638) 204 In friendly breaking 
(}ake-bread with the Fi^-wives at funerals. 1882 O’Don- 
ovan Merv. II. xlv, 26a Some brown cake-bread of the 
coarsest description had been broken, 
b. attrib. Like cake, brittle. 

*579 J* Sthbbes Gaping GulfDfd, The Spanish genet 
wil soone champ thys cakehread snaffle a sunder. 

Caked (krfikt), ppl. a. [f. Cake v. + -edI.] 
Formed into a cake, concrete ; cake-shaped. 

a x6gi Boyle Wks. V. 72 (R.) A very shallow and wide- 
mouthed vessel, called in the shops a clear caked glass. 
a x8ai Keats Fasuy 246 The caked snow . . From the plough- 
hoy’s heavy shoon. xB66 Livingstone jlmL xii. (1873) 1. 
325 When we had dug down to the caked sand. 

Cake-house, [f. CAEj:y^.+ H ouse 
+ 1 . A house where cakes are sold. Obs. or dial. 
1666 Pepys Diary ( 1879 ) HI. 421 Thence took them to 
the cakehouse, and there called in the coach for cakes and 
drank. 1782 V. Knox Ess. ( 1819 ) III. clxx. 243 The cake- 
house at Hoxton. 18x5 Scott Gny M. xvi. On the other 
side of the lake , . is a . . cake-house. 

2 . A building where cakes of anything, e.g. indigo, 
are stored. 

1878 J. Inglis Sport ^ W, Nepaul iv. ^4 The cake-house 
boys run to and fro between the cutting-table and the 
cake-house with batches of cakes [of indigo]. 

Caking (k/> kirj), vbl. sb. [f. Cake v. -k 
The forming of a cake ; chiefly genjndial, 

1816 Cleveland Min. 403 It burns without caking. 

Ca'king,#/. ai. That cakes. 

x8xo Henry Elem. Chem. (1840) II. 319 Caking coal . , 
because its fragments melt at a certain temperature, and 
unite hito one mass, c 1863 Letheoy in Circ. Sc. I. 117/1. 

Caky (krf'-ki'), a. [f. Cake jA-h-vi.] 

1 . In the form, or of the nature, of a cake. 

a 1336 Cranmer Wks. (1846) II. 66 An horse, refusing to 
eat wafers so long as their caky god was among them. 
1604 Hieron Wks. 1. 368 A priest . ore his head the wafer 
shakes . . Meane while the vulgar in a maze Vpon the caky 
idoll gaze. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Inflant. 483 Hard 
caky substances. x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie Vernier (1887) 
90 Chai lottes, caky externally, pulpy within. 1869 London 
Soc. Christm. No. 49/1 Warm smells of a cakey description. 

2 . dial. "Weak of intellect, silly. 
i&jgShropsk. Wcrd.bk. 

Cm (ksel). Also callen, kal, (?) gal, The name 
given by Coiuish miners to the native tungstate 
of iron and manganese. 

2873 Use Did, Arts III. 1039 The most common ore of 
this metal [Tungsten] iswolfram, known also to the Cornish 
miner as ‘cal’ or ‘callen’. Ibid. There remains a quan- 
tity of this mineral substance (gal\ x88o Miss Courtney 
W, Cermvall Gloss., Cal. 

Cal, obs. form of Caul and Caux. 

II Calaba (km'laba). [A South American name.] 
A tropical evergreen tree {Calophyllum Calabc^ 
growing in Brazil and the West Indies, from the 
seeds of which a lamp-oil is obtained; it also 
yields^ Calaba-balaam, ox -resin. 

*753 in (^hambers Cycl, Snpp. s.v. x866 Treas. Bot, 201/1 
This tree is called Clalaba in Hie West Indies. 

Calabar, var. of Calaber ; obs. f. Calibbb. 
Calabar-bean (kslaba-Jt him), ^rom Cala- 
bar, on the Giflf of Guinea, in Africa.] The seed 
of Physostigma venenosum, a climbing leguminous 
plant, called also the Ordeal-bean, administered 
by the natives to persons suspectednof witchcraft. 
X876 Harley Mat. Med,Bs^, 

Hence Calabarine, ‘ an alkaloid found in the 
Calabar bean ' {Syd. Soc. Lex,). 

1875 H. Wood Therap, (1879) 3x0. 


Calabasb (km-labtef). Forms: 6 calabaza, 
7 callebasa, 7-8 calaba8s(e, call-, callabash, 
(?) 7-9 calabosh, 8 calobash, callebasse, 8- ca- 
labash. [a. F. calebasse, calabace, Cotgr.) ad. 
Sp. calabaza, calabaza gourd, pumpkin = Cat. cara- 
bassa, mod.Pr. carabasso, ealebasso, carbasso, Sicil. 
caravazsa. The ultimate source was peril, the Per- 
sian (s)^». kharbuz, or kharbuza, also khar- 

puza, and kharbuza, ‘ melon generally ‘ mardi- 
melon ’, occasionally ‘ water-melon ’, whence 

Arabic js>. khirbiz ‘ melon ’, and kirbiz 
'piunpkin, gourd’; also Turk, qdrpiiz, Albanian 
and mod. Gr. xapnov^L, Kap^ovQi ; also through 
Tartar kharpuz, karptis, in Slavonic langs , Serb. 
karpuza, Pol. ^haibuz, 'Vgarbuz, ’\karhuz, arbuz, 
Little Russ, harbnz, Russ, arbuz (Miklosich). 
The Pers. word is explained as f. khar large, 
coarse, and buza, puza, odoriferous fruit The 
Sicilian form may be from Arabic; but actual 
evidence is wanting.] 

1 . A name given to various gourds or pumpkins, 
the shell of which is used for holding liquids, etc. 

jx396 Raleigh Disc. Guiana (1S87) 32 He also called for 
his calabaza or gourds of the gold beads. (Though ex- 
plained as a ‘gouid’, this was probably the tree calabash, 
sense 2.)] X63S. Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 44 Their fiuit re- 
sembling a gourd or callebass. a 18x3 A. W ilsoh Foresters, 
Clu.stering grapes were seen. With ponderous calabashes 
hung between. 1866 Livingstone yrnL vii. (1873) 1 . 181 
The manured space is planted with pumpkins and cala- 
bashes. 


2 . The fruit of the Calabash Tree (see 7) of 
America, the shell of which is used for household 
utensils, water-bottles, kettles, musical instruments, 
etc ; it is round or oval, and so hard externally as 
even to be used in boiling liquids over a fire. Also 
short for Calabash-tree. 

X5g6 [see i]. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 14 High and loftie 
trees, as the .. Fistula, Calibash, Cherry. 1699 L. Waier 
f'bj'. (1729) 321 The Calabash grows up and down among 
the boughs, as our apples do. 1730 G. Hughes Barbailes 
ir6 The fruit called calabashes are of two sorts. 1828 W. 
Irving Columbus L 239 The calabash^ of the Indians . . 
were produced on stately trees of the size of elms. 

3 . The hollow shell of either of tlie preceding, 
used as a vessel. 

x6s7 R. Ligon Barbadoes 13 With either of them a 
naturall Pitcher, a Calibash upon their arme. x68i R. 
Knox Hist, Ceylon 162 Two Calabasses to fetch Water. 

Dampier Voy. II n. 1x5 Their Furnitme is but mean, 
viz. Earthen Pots to boil their Mair in, and abundance of 
Callabashes. X746 Loud. Mag, 323 Water presented . in 
a copious Calabash. 1836 MACOiLLiVRAYAfwH^o&f^’f Trav. 
vi. 84 Baling out the water with a calabash. x866 Engel 
Nat. Mus. viii. 285 A stringed instrument of the guitar 
kind, the body of which was a calabash, 
b. This vessel full of anything. 

1679 A Paradox (Harl Misc. 1733) I. 258 They will not 
give you a Calabash of Milk for it. X843 Carlyle Past 
Pr. (1858) 234 One small calabasb of rice. 1873 Lubbock 
Orig, Cvviliz. vi. 280 Calabashes of wine. 

4 . A similar vessel or utensil of other material. 

X772-84 Cook Voy. C1790) IV. 1377 Calibashes made of 

reeds, so closely wrought as to be water-tight. 1831 H. 
Melville Whale xix, 104 Nothing about the silver cala- 
bash he spat into. 

5 . Sweet Calabash, the edible fruit of Passi- 
filora maliformis. 

X840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 304/1 P. malifdrmis\sears what is 
called the sweet calabash. 1866 Treas, Bot. 851. 

6. 'A humorous name for the head’ Bartlett 
Diet. Amer. [Cf. Pg. cabafa^calabofa with ca- 
beca head.] 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as calabcuhfitil', calabash 
fruit = sense 2; calabash gourd, the bottle-gourd 
{Lagenaria vulgaris) = sense i ; calabash-nut- 
meg, Monodora Myristica-, calabash - tree, a 
tree {Crescentia Cufiete) native to tropical America 
and the West Indies, bearing the large oval or 
globular fruit called Calabash (sense 2) ; also a 
name of the Baobab tree. 


1707 Sloanb famaica I. p. xvi, Horses feed on “Calabash 
fruit in dry times. 1824 Burchell Trav. II, 587 The 
“calabash gourd is much cultivated for the sake of its shell. 
x866 Treas. Bot. II. 732/1 Called . . “Calabash Nutmegs 
from the entire fruit resembling a small calabash. 1737 
Miller Gard. Diet. (cd. 3) The “Calabash-Tree . . grows to a 
considerable Height in the warmer Parts of America, where 
it produces a very large Fruit. X796 Stedman Surinam 
II. XX. 115 The gourd or callebasse tree procures them cups. 
x8x6 Keith Phys. Bot. I. 30. 
t CalakaSS. Obs. A small kind of giin. 

1578 Bourne Invent. 87 Certidne smal Ordinance . . as 
Markets . . and some Calabasses that doo shoote small stones. 


Calaber, calabar (kse-labar). Forms: 4-6 
oalabre, 5 oalabere, 6 calubur, calober, callabre, 
oalabrye, calliber, calloper, 6-7 callaber, 7 
caliber, 9 calabar, 6- calaber, [app. a. F. 
Calabre, Calabria, a province of Italy ; but why 
so called is unknown.] 

1 , A kind of fur, apparently obtained from some 
foreign species of the squirrel; now, commer- 
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daily, applied espedally to the for of the grey or 
Siberian Squinel : also atirti. Calaber Juncil x an 
artist’s colour-brush made of the hairs of this far. 

1369 Langl. P. PL A. vir. 257 His cloke of Calabre with 
knoppes of Gold. 1483 Caxton G.dtslti TbwEij, Gownes 
of moche f3Ti cloth and furred of calabre, letuce, and 
ermyn. 1539-3 Act 24 Hen. VIIl^ xiii, Any maner of 
furres, other then black cony, budn, grey cony, shakes, 
ralaber, gr^, Ache. 1556 Chroa. Gr. Friars (1852) 50 'ITie 
Lj. day of June [1549]. .alle the gray aininesi>e with the 
calober in Fowlleb ware put downe. 1553 Eden Decades 
W. Did. (Arb.) 291 The people of Moscouia . , haue o'che 
furres as Sabeh, hlarteines, Foynes, Calaber. 1583 Plat 
Diuerse Exjier. C1594) 14 With a fine calaber pensiU first 
dipped in y® coppres water. 1588 Gifts to Queen in Nichoh. 
Progr. Q. Eliz., Furred thorough with mynnj'over and 
Galloper. 0x603 Fleetwood ihtd. I. 355 We sitting in 
all our calabre clokes of murrey, did' geve the newe 
sherefis .. theire othes. xyao Stems Suni. (ed. Strype 
1734) II. V viii. 2ss/t XhoK Aldermen that have not been 
Mayors are to have their Cloaks furred with Calabre. 
x83a-sa M'Colloch Diet. Cotmn., Calabar Siin, the Sibe- 
rian squirrel skin. 1875 Use Diet. Arts II. 516 Furs, 
Skins, and Pelts importM. .1S70. .Squirrel or Calabar ijo, 
668. 

1 2 . The animal itself. Obs. 

1607 CowEU. Interpr. s.v. Furre, Calaber is a little beast, 
in bigness about the quantitie of a squirell, of colour gray. 
axwn Middleton Love ^ Antig. Wks. V. 289 Bibuits 
bearing fur.. Lamb, wolverin, caliber. X72X in Bailee. 

Calaber, obs. f. Calibbe. 

Calaboose (kselab»’z). U. S. [Negro French 
(of Louisiana) calabouse, ad. Sp. calabozo dungeon.] 
The name, in New Orleans and adjacent parts of 
U. S., for a common prison. 

1837-40 Halibuston i*. Slick, Hum. Nature (Bartlett) A 
large calaboose chock full of prisoners, 1850 Mbs. Stowe 
Uucle Tonis C. xv. 148 Send them to the calaboose, or some 
of the other places, to be flogged. 1883 Ceniut^ Mag. 

649/2 The terrors of the calaboza, with its chains and whips 
and branding irons, were condensed into the French tri- 
syllabic Calaboose. 

II Ca'labiir tree. Name given in the West 
Indies to Muntingia Calabura (N. O. Tilia^ete)^ 
the Silk-wood tree. 

Calabume, variant of CALiBum 
II Calade (Imla'd, halt'd), [a F. calade in same 
sense, ad. It. calata descenli f. calare L. chaldre, 
ad. Gr. to let down, let fall.] The slope 

of a manage ground, down which a horse is rid- 
den at speed, to teach Mm to ply his haunches. 

X73Z in Bailey vol. II. xyga Osbaldistoke Erit, Sportsw. 
87/1. [In mod. Diets.] 

II Ca^adiuxQ. (kal^'di^m). Sot. Also 9 oaUa- 
dium. [mod.L. adaptation, by Kumph, 1750, in 
Herb. Amboinense V. 318, of ^ Malay name 
hilady (Forbes Watson) of CaJadiutn (now Cohea- 
jtd) esculentum. The genus in its present botanical 
acceptation was established by Ventenat in itoo, 
when, by a carelessness too frequent in botanical 
nomenclature, the actual species to wMch the 
name Middy belonged, was excluded from the 
Caladiwiis and made a Colocasia^ 

A genus of plants belonging to the Arum family, 
grown in this country as hot-house plants, but 
cultivated in their native regions for their under- 
ground conns, which contain much starch. 

184s Penuy CycL Supp. I. 264/1 CalMmn arborescens .. 
yields a great quantity of starch. 18^ Hogg Veg.Kiugd. 
797. i88x Mrs Pbaed Polity ^ Passion I. *70 The 
randah was adorned with stands of choice fons and calla^ 
diums. x88a Garden 4 Mar. 143/3 Caladiums. .will now be 
starting rapidly into growth. x88^ Lady Brassey m Trades 
70 Caladiums and ferns growing in the wildest profurion. 

+ Caladrie. Obs. rare. Wyclif's adaptation of 
the Charadrius of the Vulgate, XapaSpids of the 
Septuagint. The latter was, * according to Sunde- 
vall, the stone-curlew or thick-kneed bustard, 
Charadritis (Edicnetnus' (Liddell and Scott). 
Caladrius occqfs also in later writers (quoting 
from Aristotle) as some reputed white bird, 

X388 Wyclif Deni. xiv. 18 Ete Je not vncleene briddis 
. . a cormeraunt, and a caladrie jay 5 “J® , 

and the Heron], 1567 Maflet Gr. Forest 76 ;^e Cala- 
drius, sayth Aristotle, is of milkie colour, jwUhout any 
black spot. x6ox Chests Love's Mart. clvm. (1878) 1x7 
The snow-like colour’d bird, Caladnus. 

II Calaltl'. Also calaloo, -IO0, caleloo. A 
West Indian name for various plants cultivated as 

culinary vegetables. v j r. 1 i - 

X7fi6 P. Browne Jamaica 174 The branched Caleloe 
isi^iutn ^lodlfloruml . . The negroes make u» it 
day almost in the year. Ihtd. 232 tAlaloe \pjiyto~ 

IcKca octtmdra\ Ibid. 340 The priSly CaWoo 
tus eiised as a greetii when the more \aluaole 

sorts are scarce, *884 Miller P/rwt/-w., CVr&tiL 

({ajanianco (kselamseTjkti). F orms ; 0 oala- 
mance, 6-9 oali- 7 oallar, 7-9 c al lirn i ui oo, (9 
calamamoa), 7- calamanco. [Foxmd also m Da. 
kalaptink, kahnink, Ger. kalvtattk, kalvtang, F. 
calmande, Genev. calamandre ; of unknown origin. 

The form has naturally suggested connexion wiA mcLL. 
camelaucus, a kind of cap, and a cloth of camel s hair ; out 
evidence of connexion is wanting. See Dn Cange.] 

1 . A woollen stuff of Flandeis, glossy on the 
surface, and woven with a satin twill and chequered 


in the warp, so that the checks are seen on one 
side only ; much used in the i8th a 
1592 Lyly Midas [see a]. 1598 Flobio, Tetserim . . a 
kinde of &ie stufie like, .calimaneo. 1693 Lend. Gas, No. 
*832/3 His Wastcoat of a Striped Calamanco. 1760 Sterne 
y r. Shandy fiSoa) VIL xvIl 3a A tawny ytllow jerlciiit 
turned^ up_ with red calamanco 1 1848 Thalkeray Bk. 

Snobs iv, i'he body.. trimmed with calimanco. 

b. alfrib. 

1605 Lond. Prodigal 1. 1 223 What breeches wore I o’ 
Saturday? Let me see; o' Tuesday my calamanco .. o* 
Thun,day,my velure ; o' Friday my calamanco again. 1639 
Ford Lady's Tr. u. i, DIamond-button'd callamanco hom. 
X710 Steele Tailer No. 96 P5 A Red Coat, flung open to 
show a gay Calamanco Wastcoat. 18x2 H. & J. Smith Ref. 
Addr. 118321 41 A pair of black calamanco breeches, x84o 
Wheeler IFestmoreland Dial. Gloss, A calliininky petti- 
coat. 

c. ellipt. Garments of this material. 

1859 Thackeiuy Virgin, xxxii. The girls went off straight- 
way to get their best calamancoes, paduasoys.. capes, etc. 
U. S. Newspr. The seat of his stripra calimancoe& 

2 . jig. Applied to ; a. language ; b. a person. 

1592 Lyly Midas iv. iii, Doest thou not understand their 
[huntsmen’s] language? Min. Not I ! Pet. Tk the best 
calamance in the world, as easily deciphered as the charac- 
ters in a nutmeg. s6o^ Dexker & 'Webster Sir T. Wyat 
43 A Spani^ is a Camocho, a C^manca 

3 . Applied to wood and plaster buildings. 

X792 Mist^ Ess. inAitn. Reg. 150/2 The mansion., was of 
plaister striped with timber, not unaptly called callimanco 
work. 182a W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1855) 267 Calimanco 
houses as they are called by antiquaries. 

Calamander (kaelamsmdax). Also oala- 
zninder, (Poalaminda). £Of uncertain origin: 
see quot. 1859. Clough Singhalese Diet, gives kalu- 
nutdiriya as the Singhalese name ; which Forbes 
Watson cites also as calugtidiriya, Malumederiye, 
etc., but these may be adaptations of the Dutch.] 

A beautiful and extremely hard cabinet wood of 
Ceylon and India, the product of Diosjyros queer 
sita (N. 0 . Ebetuuete), spedfically akin to ebony. 

1804 R. Percival Ceylon in A nu. Rev. 11 . 47/a The banyan, 
the cotton-tree, the tickwood, and the beautiful calamander 
. .are indigenous here. x8d Heber Joum. Upper India 
(18441 11 . 161 lY.l 'Ilie Calamander tree . . is become scarce 
from the improvident use formerly made of iL x8» Hr. 
Martineau Cinnamon 4 - P. v. 79 The finely-- veineacala- 
minda. 1859 Tenneht Ceylon L 1 iii. xi8, I apprehend 
that the name CrUamander, wluch was used by the Dutch, 
is bat a corruption of Coromandel, 

Calamaxy (km'lamM). Also 6-7 calamarie, 
9 ealamer, oalamuiy. [f. L. calamdri-us per- 
taining to a calamus or pen ; in Sp. calamar, F. 
caimar. From the pen-like internal shell (and 
perhaps also having reference to the ‘ink* or 
black fluid, which these animals squirt out).] 

The general name for Cephalopods or Cuttle-6sh 
of the family Teuthid», more especially of the 
genus Loligp, cuttle-fishes having a long narrow 
body flanked by two triangular fins, and with the 
internal shell 'a homy flexible pen’: e.g- the 
Common Calamary, Squid, or Pen-fish. 

1567 Maplct Gr, Forest 75 C^maxie..is Uke the Cuttle, 
but that she is a little longer. X635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 
343 The Calamary is sometimes called the Sea-clerke, hav- 
ing as it were a knife and a jieiL Some call him the Ink- 
hora-flsh. rysS Phil. Trans, L. 77S The body of the . . 
Calamary is a sort of cartilaginous case . , of a roundish ob- 
long shape, Carpenter Anim, Phys. lox The body 
. . furnished with a fin-like expansion behind, as in the 
calamary. 1854 Woodr'Ard Mollusca iii. xi The calamaiy 
can even strike the surface of the sea with its tail. 

li CaXeaubac (km'Iambmk). Also 7 oallam- 
baok, oalembuo, 7-8 oalamba, 8 -bo, 8-9 -beg, 
9 -bao. [Halambah is given by Crawfurd and 
Forbes-Watson as Malay and Javanese : Col. Yule 
thinks 'it perh. came with the article from Champa ' 
in Anam. The other forms are corruptions or 
adaptations in Portuguese and other European 
langs.: French has calambac, -bart, ~bouc, -bou, 
hour.] 

An eastern name of Aloes-wood or Eagle-wood, 
produced by Apdlaria Agcdlocha, Roxb. (See 
Agallooh.) 

(So all recent authorities on Indian Botany. Alotxylmi, 
rc^rded as the source by earlier authors, is now given up.) 

[1552 Barrel Decades a Asia I. ix. z (transl. Yule! Campa, 
in the mountains of which grows the genuine aloes-wood, 
which the Moors of those parts call Calambua] 1594 
Merry Knack in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 571 Then will I have 
. . Calambac and Cassia. 1667 H. Oldenburg in Phil. 
Trans. 11 . 417 'Where the best Calamba-wood, or Palo 
d’Aquila, grows. 1690 Songs Costume (1849) 189 Calembuc 
combs in pulvil case. 1751 Chambers CycLs.y. Aloes, The 
caiambo. .is brought in small bits of a very fragrant scent. 
X871 E. Balfour Cycl. India, Calantbac, Calainbao, Ces- 
lamleg, siso called Aloes wood is the Agallochum of the 
ancients and the Agilla or Eaglewood of the modems. It 
is produced in Siam, and Silhet by Agwilaria AgaUocha. 
1885 G. Watt Dkt. Earn. Prod, Jtuiia s. v., In the in- 
terior of old trees we found irregular masses of harder and 
darker coloured vrood, which constitutes the famous Eagle- 
wo^..ciJled..also Calambac, Agallochum, Aloe or Aloes 
■Wood. 

II Oalambo'U'r. In 7 oallembour. One of the 
Fr. forms of ptec. [See Littrd.] 

Said in modem English Dictionaries to be ' A specses of 


Agallochum^ or aloes-wood, less fragrant than calambac^ 
used by cabinet-makers’ : but this appears to be merely an 
error copied from dictionary to dictionatj*. 

sbkiLtmd. Gets, No. 2011,8 A little CallembourBox. 1847 
Cr uc, Calambac, Aloes-wood. Calantbour, the name giv en 
to a species of aloes'wood. [In 'Websteb, Qgilv iE,CASbELL. ] 
Cauajnel, obs. form of CALuiuhii. 

CaJament, obs. form of Cacamixt. 

Calamer, variant of Calamaby. 
Calaxuiferotis (kmlamrfenss), a. Bat. [f. 
C-VLAR-ce -f -FJEBOCS.] +a. Producing culms, 
culniiferons iobsf). b. Bearing reeds, reedy. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Calam\ferous, a denomina- 
tion given by some to those otherwM called culimferous 
plants. 184^ in Craig; and later Diets. 

CaTanuform, a, [£ as prec.-{--F0B3r] cf. F. 
€alamifor>ueI\ Of the shape of a calamus, reed, 
or feather. xS8z in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

II Calaaaina’zis, a. and sb. [L.: in full lajis 
cttlaminaris ' calamine stone’, f. med.L, calamina : 
see Calauine.] Earlier name of Calamine. 

*577 Harrison England in. xii, (iSrSl 79 Those other 
which we call caj^inares and speculares. 15^ Lloyd 
Treas.JHeMtk S vij , Take . . of the stones called Laxulus and 
Calaminaris. 1750 tr. Leonardus' Alirr. Stouts 93 Calamt- 
naris, is a Stone, yellow, tender, not lucid, nor transparent. 
1750 Beawes Lex. Menat. 117^2) 36a SomersetEhire Pro- 
duce.. Capper, Lapis Calaminans, Cry staL 

t Cala’nmiaxy, -ar, «- Obs. Adapted forms 
of preceding. 

x^ Fuller IVorihies in. jj ’The Calaminary-stone 'being 
of it self not worth above six pence in the^pound. 1799 G. 
Smith Labored, II. 446 Prepare and calcine .. some small 
bits of calaminary stone. i8k Mayne Lxp, Lex., Calami- 
7 taris..ei or belonging to calamine. .calaminar. 

Calaminary, mistaken form of Calamabt. 

1620 Vlnner Via Recta iv. 76 The Calaminary, the 
(^ittle.flsh. .are euen of one and the same nature. 

Oalaminda, -der, obs. ff. Calamanesb. 
Calamine ..kse’lamsin). [a. F. calamine, ad. 
med.L. calamina, app. (like the Ger. galmei, for- 
merly kalmei x—caimia) corrupted by the alchemists 
from L. cadmia, Gr. icaSyata, naSfua, 'calamine’. 

Agricola supposed the name to be from caktmus reed, In 
allusion to the slender stalactitic forms common in the 
cadmia fomacum (oxide of.zinc from furnace chimneysV] 

An ore of zinc ; originally applied, like m^.L. 
lapis calaminaris, and the cadmia of Pliny, to 
both the carbonate ZnCOa and the hydrous silicate 
Zn, SiO,, HjO but chiefly, in France and England, 
to the former, which is an abundant and important 
English ore of zinc. The silicate, found in Carin- 
thia, Hungary, Belgium, New Jersey, etc., is dis- 
tinjpuished as Siliceous or Electric Calamine. 

Ine chemical difference between the two ores was esta- 
blished by Smithson in 1802 ; in 1807 Brongniart unfortu- 
nately chose caltuuine as the mineralogical name of the 
silicate, leaving the other ore as siitc catponatle, which 
Beudant in 1832 named Smithson its. This nomenclature 
is followed by Dana. But common English and French 
use (See LiUtd) continued to ap^ly the name caleamne to 
the carbonate; and in conformity with this Brooke and 
Miller in 1S52 reversed Beudants use of calamiite and 
smithsonite. With British mineralogists, chemists, miners, 
and manufacturers, talamine therefore means the carbonate. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 520 Some thinke it better to wipe 
. .the dust from the Calamine with wings. 1683 PEirub 
Fleta Min. ii. 18 Haring here [in En^and] both the best 
Copper and Calamine of any part of Europe. 1794 Sul- 
livan Viom Nat, I. 470 Zinc in the state of calamineu 
X799 G. Smith Labored. I. 243 Calamine is dug in mines 
about Mendip, etc. in the West of England. x8ca Smith- 
son in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 16 This calamine hence con- 
sists of— Carbonic acid, 0.35a ; Calx of zinc, o.6.^8. x8ia 
Sir H. Daw Chem. Philos. 373 Calamine, which is a com- 
bination of zinc with ox^ene and carbonic add. x8w 
Ure Diet. Ariss.y. Zinc, Tne prindpal ores of zinc are the 
sulphuret called blende, the silicate called calamine, and 
the sparry calamine, or the carbonate. XB69 Roscoe 
Elan. Ckem. 231 Zinc Carbonate, an insoluble substance, 
occurring uadve as calamine, x^s Ure Diet. Arts III. 
1x87 Calamine is a mineral occurring usually in concretion- 
ary forms and compact masses, yellowish-white when pure 
.. it is a normal carbonate of zinc . . Cikilamine is worked 
hi a rich mine of galena at Holywell . .'I'he second locality 
of calamine is in the magnesian limestone formation. 1877 
Watts DkL Chem, V. 1067 Zinc occurs as carbonate, form- 
ing the ore called calamine ; as silicate or siliceous cala- 
muie ; as sulphide or blende. 

b. atfrik, as in oalomine stose » lapis cala- 
minaris (see Calahinabis). 

z6ox Holland Pliny 11 . 486 Btasse .. Made .. of the 
Chalamine stone, named othenmse Cadmia. xjbx. Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xliv. 501 Oil, calaminestone, glasses., 
had been appropriated to monopolista xBos SMiribON 
in Phil. Trans. XClIl. 17 The snioUness of these calamine 
crystals. 

Calamixi'ii (kee'Iainint). Forms ; 4-7 oala- 
meiit, 5-6 oalaxnynt(e, <j -manthe, 7 oolaminth, 

8 oaJenuixit, 6- caloi^nt. [ME, calameni, a. F. 
caJament (idth c. in Littre), med.L- catamentim, 
ad. L. calaminthe, a. Gr. MaXn/i/vft], n&K&fuvBos, ap- 
plied to the same or some similar plant. The Or. 
is explained from xoAiSs beautiiiil + phfBxj, jtiv$os 
mint: but this is perh. only popular el5^ology. 
The ]^g. word was subsequently assimilated to the 
L. form, and to mini.'] 

A genus of aromatic herbs, Calaminika (N. O. 
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Labiata^), indnding the Common Calamint ( C. 
officinalis), formerly in repute for its medicinal 
virtues. Lesser Calamint (C- NepctcC), Wood Cala- 
mint (C. sylvatica), and several other species. 

[exaSs Qloss. Ln Wr,-Wulcker S 37 CalametUwn, lAnjIo- 
Fr.) calemente.] 1322 ]Vardr{ibe Acc. xbEdio. II, 23 Caja- 
meat 4<£perlb. 1398 Tbevisa. Barth. DeP. R. x\ii. xxxiv. 
(1495) 623 Calamenc is an herbe like Mynte. c 1440 Pro»ip. 
Para. 58 Calamynt, herbe, cnla/>tenta, balsamiia. 1531 
Turner Herbal i. (1568) 81 Calamynt . .is good for them that 
ar byten of serpentes. 1379 Langham Card. Health (1633) 
112 Calament drunke three dayes, helpeth the Jaundies, 
1396 Spenser F . Q . hi. ii. 49 But th’ aged nourse . . Had 
gathered rew . . and calamint. x6a§ B. Jonson Pan's An. 
iiiv. 25 Blue hare-bells, pagles, pansies, calaminth. 1688 R. 
YLoimr Armotiry Ti. 108/1 Calamint is purplish, and of a 
blush colour. 1833 Hooker Brit. Flora 248. 

, 't'Oa'laiKlist. Ol>s.—° \i.’L.ealam-usret(l+-l&'^.'\ 

1. ‘ One who plays upon a reed, a piper.’ ' 

X636 in Blount Glossogr. ; 1678 in Phillips. 

2. ‘ One hauiug his haire turning vpwards,’ (Cf. 

next.) 1623 in Cockerau. 

■f Calami'Strate, t>. Ohs. rare. [f. L. cala- 
mistrat-us crisped, curled, f. calamistrum curling- 
iron; cf. F. calamistrer.") trans. To curl, crisp, 
frizzle (the hair). Hence Cailainistra'tlou. 

x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. iii. ii. n. ii. 469 Which belike 
makes, .great women to calamistrate and curl it up. Ibid. 
IIT. ii. II. lii. When those . . calamistrations, ointments, etc. 
shall be added, they will make the vetiest dowdy other- 
wise, a goddess. 

Calamite (ktedamait). [ad, uiod.L, generic 
name calamitcs, f. L. calamus reed ; see -ite.] 

1. Palmont. A fossil plant, of a genus or order 
abundant in the Coal Measures, of which the stems 
are found in jointed fragments, ribbed and furrowed. 
They are generally considered to have been allied 
to the existing Equisetaccae or Mare’s-tails,but their 
stem was furnished with wood and bark. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 293/2 Calamites have been found 
with a diameter of fourteen inches, 1842 H, Miller 0 . R. 
Saadsi, vii. led. 21 173 Some plant resembling a calamite of 
the Coal Measures. 1873 Dawson Earth ^ Man v. 104 
Catamites, gigantic and overgrown mares’-tails. 

2. Min. A variety of tremolite (white horn- 
blende) occurring in crystals sometimes reed-like. 

x88a Watts Diet Chem. III. 169 Calamite is an asparagus- 
green variety of tremolite, founef. .in Sweden. 

*1*3. ‘A name given by some to the osteocolla 
. . others have called some of the fossile corall- 
oides by this name.’ Obs, 1733 Chambers 
Calamitous (kiilse-mitas), a. [ad. F. cala- 
viiteux, -eus (i 6 tn c. in Littr4) ad. L, calamit- 
osits, contr. of calaniitdUosus adj., from calami- 
ldl~em Calamity, (The couti acted termination 
has supplied an analogy for several similar 
formations in French and Eng. : see-lTOUS, -ous.)] 

1. Fraught with or causing calamity; disastrous, 
distressful ; full of distress, affliction, or misery. 

X 543 JoYB Exp. Deal, vii, (R.) Here is to be noted another 
heuey thretening which precheth the calamitous afflictions 
of y“ chirche. Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m That 
calamitous error ot the Jewes, misappreheuding the Prophe- 
sies of their Messias. 1727 De Foe Enr. Tradesm. vii. 
(18411 1 . 43 In former times, it was a dismal and calamitous 
thing for a tradesman to break. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 
VI. 1984 The late calamitous accident. 1839 Tiiirlwall 
Greece III 189 Contests, in which victory would be un- 
profitable, defeat calamitous. 

•j- 2. Of persons ; Involved in calamity, distress, 
or affliction ; distressed, imfortunate, miserable. 
Obs. 

1668 Act Prevent. Suppress, Fires hi Land. 2 Fire . . 
rendring very many of the Inhabitants calamitous. 1726 
Aylipfe Parerg. 313 The Tears and Prayers of calamitous 
Persons. 1732 Johnson Ranibl, No. igo f 6 Thou hast 
seen me happy and calamitous. 

Calamitously (kalse'mitasli), adv. [f. prec. 
-h-LY^.] In a edamitous manner ; disastrously. 
X794 Ld. Auckland Cam (1862) III. 232 Rvery subject in 
which he has borne a part, .has ended calamitously. 

Cala'mitonsness. rare. [f.asprec.-t-NBSS.] 
Calamitous condition or quality. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial, 11. ix. (1713) 114 The Calamitous, 
ness of this Scene of things. 183a Smith Eug. ^ Fr. Diet, 
Calamitousness, .affreuse misire. 

Calamity (kaljB'mitii Also 5-6 calamyte, 
6-7 oalamitie. [a, F. ceila?nitJ, f, L. calaviitat-em 
(nom. calamitas), damage, disaster, adversity; by 
Latin writers associated with calamtts straw, corn- 
stalk, etc., in the sense of damage to crops from 
hail, mildew, etc. But there is difficulty in recon- 
ciling this with the force of the suffix, which ety- 
mologically could give only some such sense as 
‘ the quality of being reed, or straw ’ (cf. 

civitas, auctoritas, bonitas)] hence some would 
refer it to a lost *calainis ‘ injured, damaged 
whence incolumis ‘ uninjured, sound 
Bacon (Rylva^^ 66g) thus fancifully etymologized the 
word ‘Another ill accident is drouth, at the spindling of 
the com, which with us is rare, but in hotter countries com- 
mon ; insomuch as the word calatnitas\/2£ first derived from 
calamus, when the corn could not get out of the stalke.'] 

1. The stale or condition of grievous affliction pr ' 


adversity ; deep distress, trouble, or misery, arising 
from some adverse circumstance or event. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 8o He was restored . . from 
anguisshe and calamyte in to right grete prosperite. 11x329 
WoLSEV in Ellis Ong. Lett. 1. 103 II. 6, I shalbe releuyd 
and in this my calamyte holpyn. iSSS Euem Decades W. 
Imi. n. I. (Arb ) 109 They fell from one calamitie into an 
other. 139a Shaks. Rom. Jul. 111. iii. 3 Thou art wedded 
to calamitie. 16*3 Cockeram, Calamity, miseiy. 1732 
Johnson Ramil No. 203 Y 3 So full is the world of calamity, 
that every source of pleasure is polluted. 1734 Richardson 
Graudison III. xxx. 352, I am in calamity, my dear. I 
would love you if you were in calamity. X84X-44 Emer- 
son Ess,, Compensation Wks. (Bohn) I, 34 Yet the com- 
pensations of calamity are made apparent to the under- 
standing also, after long intervals of time. 

2 . A grievous disaster, an event or circumstance 
causing loss or miseiy ; a distressing misfortune. _ 
xssa Abp. Hamilton Catech. {X8B4) 32 Thair is na calamitie 
. . taut may chance to man or woman. 1386 Cog an H oven 
Health Ixxv, (i63<S) 81 A griefe of the head, proceeding of 
a rheume, which is a common calamity of Students, x^x 
Milton Samson 653 The bearing well of all calamities. 
X683 Burnet tr. Mords Utopia 143 Because of any great 
Calamity that may have fallen on their Person. 1748 John- 
son L. P. Wks. 1816 X. 323 It was not his custom to look 
out for distant calamities, i^x Morlev Voltaire (1886I 60 
Voltaire saw his [Newton's] death mourned as a public 
calamity. 

t Calamize, »■ Obs.~^ [ad. Gr. JcaXapi^eiv 
to pipe on a reed, f. KaKapos reed : see Calamus.] 
inlr. To pipe or sing. x6s6 in Blount Glossogr. 

II Ca^lamode'udrOXl. Palaeont. [f. Gr. naXapos 
reed -h SevSpov tree.] A supposed genus of fossil 
trees; the fruits are found along with calamites, 
and are supposed by many to belong to them. 

1873 Dawson Earth ^ Man vL 131 The. . Calamodendron 
or Reed- tree, .had stems with thick woody walls. 
Calamury, variant of Calamasy. 

II Calamus (ksedami^s). Also 6 kalmus, cal- 
mus. [a. L. calamus, Gr. leaXapos reed.] 

•f* 1. A reed, a cane: vaguely used by early writers, 
after Latin or Greek authors. Obs, 

X39a Trcvisa Barth. DeP. R. xvii. xxix. (1495) 622 Cala- 
mus is holowe wythin as a cane. llnd. xxx, 622 Strawe is 
called Calamus vsualis. X397 Gusard Herbal 1. xlv. 63 
Bastard or false Calamus grows naturally at the foot of a 
hill. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 375 The shorter and thicker 
that the reed is, the better is the Calamus. 17x2 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 53 The true or bitter Calamus is a 
Kind of Reed. 

2. Sweet Calamus, C. aromaticus: a. some 
eastern aromatic plant or plants (supposed by some 
to heAniroJio^on Schcenantlms, the Sweet-scented 
Lemon Grass of Malabar) ; b, applied by some 
English herbalists to the native Sweet Flag or 
Sweet Rush (_Acorus Calamus'), 

1388 Wyclif Ezek. xxvii. 19 Dan, and Greece, and Mosel, 
set tiden forth in thi fairis . . calamus. X398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R . XV. Ixxiii. (1495) 513 Calamum smelly th full swete of 
yuory. X33S Coverdale yer. vi. 20 Wherfore bringe ye me 
..swete smellinge Calamus from farre countrees? x6xx 
Bible Ex. xxx, 23 Take thou . .pi sweet calamus [Coverdale 
Kalmus] two hundred and fiftie shekels. x6f/o Rawlcy tr. 
Bacon’s Life ^ Death 45 Broath. .with. . a little Angellica 
Seed, and Calamus. X74X CompL Fam.-Piece i. iv. 243 
Calamus Aromaticus 3 Ounces, leaves of Wall-Rue 4 
Ounces. X794 Martyn Rousseasis Bot. xviii. 251 Of plants 
not ciliaceous . . (kilamus Aromaticus or Sweet Rush. 1831 
Longf, Gold. Leg., Nativity vi, Another goblet ! . . Stir 
. . drops of myrrh And calamus therein 1 
8 . A genus of palms compiising many species, 
the stems of which grow to an extraordinary 
length, and form canes Or rattans. 

1836 Penuy Cycl. VL 135/2 Calamus, .the species . . grow 
in the forests, dimbing over trees and bushes to a greater 
extent than any other known plants. 1885 H. Stanley 
Congo, The luxuriant and endless lengths of calamus are 
u<^eful for flooring and verandah mats. 

4. ‘A fistular stem without an articulation’ 
(Treas. Boti). 

t Ca'lamy Obs. rare. Also chaalamy. 
Early form of Calamus, in sense 2 . 

1382 Wyclif Ex, xxx. 24 Tak to thee swete smellynge 
thiiigis. .of chaalamy [X388 calamy]. — Jer, vi. aoWherto 
to me . . Jee bringen . . calamy swote smellende ? 

+ Ca'lamy Obs. rare. [Cf. Ger. kalmei.'\ 
1736 C,_ Lucas Ess. Waiers I. ii Lapis calaminaris, or 
cadmia ; in our language calamine, calamy, or cadmy. 
tCala'nderf -re. Obs. [a. F, calandre ( = 
It. calandra, Sp. calattdria), ad. med.L. calandra, 
Gr. KoXaofbpos, all applied to the same bird.] 

A species of lark {Alauda Calandra) with a body 
thicker than that of the sky-lark, found in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. 

1399 NasheLcmA Stujfe6$ He was a Triton of his time, 
and a sweete singing calander to the state. x6r6 Surfl. & 
Markh, CouHtr. Farm 726 Concerning the nature of the 
Calander . . she is hard to tame, if she be not taken in the nest, 
x^ Rees Cycl,, Calandra, the calandre lark. 

Calander, obs. form of Calendeb. 

II Calaudo (kalamdn), [It. calando slackening, 
descending: cf. Calade.] A musical direction 
indicating that the tone is to be gradually dimin- 
ished, and the rate slackened, 
t Calandring. Obs. [cf. Calendeb v. and 
sb,^] A kind of stuff. 


.CALATHUS. 

X697 Evelyn Numism, viii. 280 Several sorts of Stuffs, 
Calandring and Chamhletings. 

Calangall, var. of Galimgale, a plant. 

II Cala'ngay. A kind of white parrot, a native 
of the Philippine islands. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cnlangay . . has a crest of 
white feathers. X77S in Ash ; and in subseq. Diets. 
Calange, obs, form of Challemge. 

Calapaslx, Oalapee, var. Calipash, Caltpee. 
Ca'lapite, calappite^ [In Fr- calapite-. f. 
Malay calapa, kalappa, the coco-nut.] A stony 
concretion sometimes found in the coco-nut, and 
used as an amulet ; a vegetable bezoar. 
CaJapyne, var. of Calepinb. 

Calash (kalie’j), sb. Also 7 gaHesh, calleche, 
calesh, galecbe, 7-8 caleolie, 9 caliche, [a. F. 
caliche, from Slavonic : Boh. kolesa, Pol. kaiaska, 
dim. of kotasa ‘ wheel-carriage f. koto wheel : cf. 
Russ, kolaska calash, kolesd wheel. In Eng., after 
many eccentricities, the word settled down as ca- 
lash ; but the Fr, foim caliche is fiequent in modern 
witers in reference to the Continent or Canada.] 

1. A Hnd of light carriage with low wheels, 
having a removable folding hood or top. In 
Canada, a two-wheeled, one-seated vehicle, usu- 
ally without a cover, with a seat for the diiver on 
the splashboard. 

a. Form caliche, etc. 

x^ Losid. Gas. No. 104/1 The Pope , . taking the air in 
a rich Caleche. 1673 Dryden Marr. d la Mode (1691) 16, 
I have been at your Lodgings in my new Galecbe. 1676 
Etheredge Man of Mode iii, ii. (X864) 36 Truly there is 
a hell air in Galleshes as well as men. 1678 Butler Hud, 
III. 11. 871 Ladies hurried in Calleches,With Cornets at their 
Footmens Breeches. i68x Dineley yml. Tour Irel, in 
Trans. ICilhetmy Archeeol. Soc. Ser. 11. (1864) IV. 46 The 
Modell of a Calesh or Relune to be drawn with one Horse. 
1702 Lotid. Gas. No. 3801/7 A Cannon Shot . . carried away 
part of his Caleche. 1843 Gresley Frank's First Trip 
to Continent 24 A caleche was called. x866 Thoreau 
Yankee in Can. i, 10 The Canadians, .were riding about in 
caleches. 

&. Form calash. 

1679 R. Mansell Afixrr. PopishPloi Proposing first to go 
in his Calash, and pass for a French-man. X7XX F. Fuller 
Med.Gyum. 43TheMotion [ofa], ,li^t Calash, .at first may 
seem a little troublesome, and the Shocks too rude. 1849 
Sir R. Wilson Life (1862) I. iii. X29 Sleeping in the Calash. 

2. The folding hood of such a carriage ; also, the 
hood of a bathing machine, perambulator, etc. 

x8«|6 A. Smith Mr. Ledbuiy I. xv. 117 The calash of a . . 
bathing-machine. 

3. A woman’s hood made of silk, supported 
with whalebone or cane hoops, and projecting be- 
yond the face. Formerly in common use, 

X774 Westin. Mag. II, 332 Chip hats or calashes. 1791 
Wesley in Wks. (187s) VIII. 307 Give no ticket to any that 
wear calashes. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxix, That 
lady in her clogs and calash. 1852 Hawthorne Blithed. 
Rom. II. xii. 212 Priscilla wore . . a calash, which she had 
flung back from her head, leaving it suspended by the 
string. _ 1867 Mss, Gasicell Cranford (1873) 52 Three or 
four ladies in calashes met at Miss Barker's door. A calash 
. . is a covering worn over caps not unlike the heads fastened 
on old-fashioned gigs. 

4. attrib., as in calash-driver, -head, -top. 

xSas Edin, Rev. XXXVII. 255/4 His sketch of the calash- 
driver. x8x4 Scott i'A Ronan’s (1632) 233 [The vehicle] had 
a calash head. 

Cala'sh, v. Also 9 callash.. [f. prec. sb.] 
tratis. To fuinish wilb a calash. 

X807 W. Irving (1824) 32 Well callash'd with- 

out and well bolster'd within. 

Calash, obs. form of Galosh. 

Calastic, a, so in Burton for chalastick, ad. Gr. 
X^XatSTiKbs laxative. 

x62x Burton Anat. Mel. 11. v. iii. i. (1631) 40X Octavius 
Horatianus. .prescribes calastick Cataplasms, or drypurging 
medicines. x8^'Bto\nsnGlossogr,,Calasticks, purgingmede- 
cines, or oyntments. 1678 Phillips, Calasticks, 

Calat(e, var. of Callep, Obs., drab, strumpet. 
Calathiau (kalft'Jri^), a. [ad. L, calathiana, 
otherwise, perh. correctly, calaiina {viola).] In 
Calathian Violet, a name transferred from Pliny, 
identified with a g<ai\ivs.'D.{Gentianapneumonanthe). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xxi, Of Autumne Belfloures, or 
Calathian Violets . . Cordus calleth them Pneumonanthe : 
and truly it seemeth to he a certayne kinde of Gentian. 
x6oi Holland Pliny II. 83 Some smell not at all, to wit, 
the Calathian Violet with the small leafe. ci8o6 R. Surtees 
Poem in Taylor Life (1852) 301 Our autumn fields are with 
pale gentian set, And the calathian glowing violet. 

II Calathi'dium. Bot. [mod.L.; dim. f. L. 
calathus (see below).] ‘ A name for the head of 
flowers (or better for the involucre only) of Com- 
positae’ (Gray Bot. Text-bk.). 

Calathiform (kae'la>ifpim), a. Bot. [mod. f. 
L. type *calathiformis basket-shaped, f. calathus 
basket (see below) -h -formis -eobm : cf. F. calathi- 
fomiei] (See quot.) 

x88o Gray Bot, Textkk, 400 Calaihifonn, cup-shaped ; 
of somewhat hemispherical outline. 

II Calathus (kse-la])z^s). PI. -i. |X. : a. Gr. 
KoXaOos vase-shaped basket, as seen on the head 
of Demeter in ancient Greek stataes.] 
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CALCIPORM. 


1 . An ancient basket {in scnlplure, etc.\ 

1753 Chambers Cytl. Su^p., The calathns or work-basket 
of Minervai is no less celebrated among the poets, than her 
distail; z 8 ^ Ellis Elgin Alarh, 1 . so On the head is a 
calalhns, or basket. 1857 Birch Anc, Pottery 1 . 11858] 43. 

2 . .ffo/. = CALATHiDiC3r; ‘The head of flowers 
borne by composites' iXrcas. Bot, 1866). 

Calavance (kgs'lavmns). ^Obs. Forms: 7 
garvazice, cararonce, 8 calla-, oallevance, call- 
vanse, kalavansa, 8 caUivancy, 8- calli-, cala- 
vance. [Orig. garvance, caranawe, a. Sp. garhamo 
chick-pea, according to Larramendi ad. Basque 
garbantzu, f. garau seed, com -h antsu dry. (Diez 
says the question of derivation from Gr, kpi^ivffos 
chick-pea is not worth consideration ; though the 
Pg. form ermnfo suggests co'unexion with the Gr.) 
Calavatice appears to have come into Eng. through 
some foreign long, which changed r into /.] 

A name for certain varieties of pulse, as Dolichos 
barbadensis, D. siiunsis, etc. 

x6ao Cocks's Diary II. 311 (Y.) They make their provition 
in aboundance. .garvances, or small p^e or beanes. 17^ 
Ckron. in Ami.Eeg.'MS’s Orders of his Majesty in conncu 
. . Importation into this Kingdom of oats . . peas, beans, 
tares, callivancies. 1772-84 Cook Voy. U790) I- 34 ^ Rice, 
callevances, and water-melons. Ibid. 355 To bring away 
the maize and callavances. im Forrest A~ett/ Guinea 104 
Abounding with kalavansasJbeansL but having no rice. 
•x8aa Marryat F. Mildmay vi. Salt nsh and calavances, for 
such was our car^o. c 18S0 Sir J. Hookes in Yule Gioss. 
S.V,, When I was in the Navy, haricot beans were in con- 
stant use as a substitute for potatoes, and, in Brazil and 
elsewhere were called Calavances. 

Galaverite (kalscversit). j/ift. [f. Calaverasm 
California (where first found) + -ITB.] A tellurid 
of gold, or ofgold and silver, bronze-yellow, massive, 
and without crystalline stnictnre. 

z8d8 Dama JUin. 795 (Supp.) Calaverite is frequently as- 
sociated wiA petzite. 1^4 Free. Avter. Phil. Sac. XIV. 
2^ Calaverite . . is associated with syfvanite and quartz. 

UaJa.'W, variant of Caxloo. 

Calawey, var. of CjvxBwar, Obs., a kmd of pear. 
Calc- (kaelk). Mtn. and Geol. [a. Ger. ball: 
lime, MHG. bale, OHG. chalch (= OE. cealc 
Chalk), ^YGer. a. L. ealc-em {calx) lime. In 
adopting the German term, English mineralogists 
have spelt it like Latin, and extended its nse.] 
lime; used aitrib. or in comb. = ‘lime-, calcareous’, 
as in Calo-sihter, -spab, -tdff; also oalc- 
aphanite, a calcareous variety of aphanite; oalc- 
-sohlst, calcareous schist, limestone shale. 

x8^ Dawsoh Dmmo/Lt/e iii. S3 Dark jgrey micaceous 
limestone or calc-schist, x^ Rutley Stud. Rocks xiii. 347 
The calc-aphanite schist has a schistose structure. 

II Galcaore .kalke'r). [Fr. (ad. h. calcariws ) ; 
‘calcareous’, sb. in Geology ‘calcareous stone, 
limestone’.] In calcaire grassier and caUaire 
silicieux (Ut. coarse and siliceous limestone) the 
French names of two Middle Eocene strata of the 
Paris basin, used by geologists generally. 

1833 Lyell Friitc, GeoL III. 64 The yellowish white 
building-stone of Paris, well known by the name of 
caire grossier. 1838 — Eletn, Geol, (1W5I 300 The calcaire 
siliceux and the calcaire grossier occupy distinct parts of 
the Paris basin. 1873 Dawson Earth ^ Man x. 347. 1874 
Dawkins Cave Hunt. ii. 26 The same may also be said of 
the calcaire grossier of the barin of Paris, 
t Calcane. Ohs. {see -AUB 2 a.] Davy's name 
for chloride of calcium ; cf. hismuthatu. 

38x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos, 348 Calcane conrists of 
3x chlorine and 19 of calcium. 

ddcaneali Calcanean (k^lk^t-nzal, -M), tt, 

Phys. If. L. cahdti£-um + -RL, -AH’.] Of or be- 
longing to the heel-bone. 

X847-9 Todd Cycl. Atiat, ^ Phys. IV. 770/1 A superior and 
inferior calcan^ branch are generally observed. x8S5 
Owen Skel. ^ Teeth 65 There are three calcaneal processes. 
Hence Calcaaeo- (-Fi'm’io), combining form, 
as in calcaneo-cuboid, -scaphoid, -tibial adjs. 

X836-39 Todd Cycl. Anai. Phys. II. 340 The strong 
calcaneo-cuboid ligament. 18^ £. W ilson A not. Fade M. 
13X The inferior calcaneo-scaphoid ligament is a broad and 
fibro-cartilaginous band of ligament. x8m-47 Todd CycL 
Anai. j- Phys. III. 453/1 The calcaneo-tibial articulation. 

II Calcanenm (kaelkri*nzDm). Phys. [L. (t^r) 
calcdneum, f. calc-em heel.] The bone of the heel. 

X75X Chambers Cycl. 1798 C. H. Wilkinson Ess, PI»s. ^ 
Philos. 39 The Calcaneum or hock. 1866 Huxley Preh. 
Rem. Caithn, 94 The whole length of the limb from the 
..head of the femur to the under surfree of the calcaneum, 

i* Calcanth. Obs. Name of a plant. 

1607 Tofsell Fonrd, Beasts 398 The fume of wall-wort, 
calcanth, parsely .. do also kill mice, 

Calcanth, -thum, vitriol ; see Chalcahthum. 
Calcan'tflms, improper f. Chalo-, Calycahthus. 
Calcar^ (kse*lkax). [ad. It. ccdcara 'a lime- 
kill* (Florio), ‘a kind of oven or furnace to cal- 
cine vitreous matter in ’ (Baietti) ; cf. L. calcdria 
lime-kiln, fem. sing, of calcdritis, f. calx, -as lime.] 
1 . In Glass-mabing: ‘A small furnace, in which 
the first calcination is made of sand and potash, 
for the formation of a frit’ (Ure s.v.). 

x66a C. Merret tr, Neris Art Glass 10 Mix & spread 
them well in the Calcar, with a rake, that fliey may be well 
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calcined, & continue this till they begin to grow into lumps. 
17x2 tr. Ponrefs Hist. Drugs 1 . 104 'l*he English call the 
whole Quantity, bak'd at a time in the Calcar, a Batch. 
183a Porter Parcelam <J- Gl. in Lardnet’s Cab. Cytl. 155 
The Calcar is in the form of an oven about ten feet long, 
seven feet aide, and two feet high. X875 Ure Diit, Arts 
II. 654 A reverberatory furnace or calcar, 

2 . Metall, An annealing arch or oven, 
ii Galcar ^ (kwlkai" . Bat. [L. calcar, calcdri- 
spur, f. calc- heel -b -art- belonging to : see -.VB,] 

A hollow ‘ spnr ’ from the base of a petal. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V’l. 138/2 Calcar, or spur in flowers, is 
a hollow projection from the base of a petal, and has usually 
a conical figure. 1880 Gray Bol Text-bk. 400 Calar, a 
spur ; mostly used for the nectariferous one of a calyx or 
corolla. 

Calcar, var. of Calkee i, Obs., a diviner. 
Calcarate (km-Ikar^»t), a. Bai [f. Calcar 2 4 
-ATE.] Furnished with a calcar or spur ; spurred. 

x8w Linoley aw. Syst. Boi. 143 Sepals 4-5, combined at 
the base . . the upper one calcai&te. 1870 Bentley Bot. asi. 

CalcareO- (k%lke->'ri|d). Combining form of 
Calcareous, used a. with adjectives, as calcateo- 
argillaceous (composed of clay with a mixture of 
lime), calcareo-magnesiast, -sulphureous, etc. ; also 
calcareo - coralligenous, producing a calcareous 
coral ; b. with sbs. as cakareo-barite (see qnot.) 

1799 Kirwam Geol. Ess. 137 Springs strongly impregnated 
with calcareous or calcareo-sulphureous matters. 1830 
Lyell Pritu. Geol. I. 304 Calcareo-magnesian limestone. 
1837 Dana Miu. jii868) 617 Calcareobarite is a white 
barite from Stronttw containing^. . 6‘5 '‘l~, of lime. 1843 
Darwin Vey. Nat. Iv. (1873I 75 The grand calcareo-argil. 
laceous deposit. 1846 DanaZi^A vii. 1x848) 1x3 Astrseidee, 
calcareo- coralligenous. 

Calcareous, >ious (k»lkea-ri3s\ a. [f. L. 
cakdri-us of lime (f. cak-em + -drius) -ous. The 
spelling in -ecus, which appeared about 1790, is 
erroneous, influenced by words in -eous, from L. 
-eus. The etymological sense of calcar-eous would 
be ‘of the nature of a spur’.] 

Of the nature of (carbonate oF; lime ; composed 
of or containing lime or lime-stone. 

x6yi Vlot Ox/ordsh. 53 If., the stones he of the w^arm 
calcarious kind. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV, i o An animal 
or calcarious earth, which ferments with vinegar. 179a A. 
Young Trav, Frattce 284 Rich loams on a calcareous bottom. 
1802 Bingley Axvn. Bieg.iySi^ L 34 Eggs covered with a 
hard, calcareous shell. 1854 Woodward MoUttsca 81 The 
calcarious grit of Berkshire, x^ Huxley Physiogr. viii. 
J 30 If a water be described amply as calcareous, it is 
generally assumed that the particular salt of lime which 
It holds m solution is the carinate. 

b. Ccdcareotis earth = lime, chalk; calcarious 
j/ar* Calc-spab ; codcareous tufa-CKia-'mw, 
1756 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 896 Tea grains of 
calcarious earth. 1799 Mitchiu, Med. Geog, in Med. Jrrtl. 
I. 255 Chalk, or calcareous earth. x8x8 Sir H. Davy in 
Faiaiday Exp. Res. 4 Calcareous tufas, .found in every part 
of Italy. 18x7 R. Jameson Charac. Min, 107 Calcareous 
spar, heavy spar afford examples of the hexahedtal prism. 
Hence CaloaxeDusly tmv., Caloa’xeoiumeB*. 
z8i6 KsATtNCE Trav, France, etc; II. 167 This bank ap- 
pears to be calcareously stratified. s8fi4 "WsesTaa Cal- 
careotuness. 

CalcaxiferOUB (kselkari'iiSrds), a. [properly 
f. L. calcar spur + -(i)febous ; c£ F. calcarijFire ; 
the misuse (as if f, cak-) in a was app. due to 
thoughtless analysis of ccdc-ariotis as calcar-eous.l 

1 . ‘ Bearing spurs’ \Syd, Soe. Lex.). 

2. catachr, for Calcifkbous. 

*8S3 Tk. Ross Humboldts Trav, JIJ. xxxii. 387 M. Bous- 
singault . . calls the rock of the Morros a ' problematic cal- 
canferous gneiss'. x88x Syd Sac. Bex., Calcariferons, 
containing, or mingled with, lime. 

Calcaidform (kSlkseTi^jm), a. [mod. f. L. 
calcar i- spur -h -FORM, or a.¥. calcariforme', with 
the same confusion of calcar with calc- as in prec.] 

a. ‘ Shaped like a calcar or spur’ ( Treas. Bot.) . 

b. catachr. ‘Having a calcareous, rhomboidal 
appearance ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. l88i). 

Caloaxine tkm'lkarsin), a. [f. L. calcar spnr 
•4- -IHE.] Spur-like. 

1871 Huxley in Darwin Dese. Man vii. UB83] 305 The 
deep calcarine fissure. 

CalcarioxiB, etymol. form of Calcareous. 

■V C&'lcary, a. Obs. rare~'. [ad. L. calcdrius ; 
see -ARY i.]s= Calcareous. 

1766 Phil, Treats. LVI, 23s The rocks below are mixed, 
calcary and noncalcary. 

tCEr'lcate, Obs. rare. [f. L, calcdt- ppl. 
stem of cakdre to trample under foot, f. calx the 
heel.] trans. To trample or stamp under the heel. 

1623 CocKERAM, Calcate, to stampe. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renan's Disp. 553 It should be calcated with ones feet 

Calca’tion. rare. [f. prec. ; see -ation.] 
Trampling under the heel ; kicking. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ceslcation, a treading or stamp- 
ing. X72X-90 in Bailey. x8aa Blackw. Mag. XII. 342 Even 
a mw supernumerary calcations wouldhave been overlooked. 

't' Ca'lcatory. Obs. rare—\ [ad. L. calcdto- 
rium, f. calcdre (see Calcate).] A winepress, 
where the grapes are trodden, 

Y1420 Pallad, on Hush, i. 461 Above It [thi w^e celar] 
well the cnlcatory make, A wyne pitte the oon half either 
to take. 


I! Calcave'lla, CaJcave'llos. [so calk^l 
from Carcavelhos ;karkavc'l'<?bl in I'orlngal] A 
sweet white wine brought from Lisbon. 

1816 Accum Chem. Tests 118 iS) 190 Various wines and 
spirituous liquors. .Calcavella. 

Calce, calce-vive : see C.vly. 
t Ca'lceate, a, Obs. [ad. L. cakedius, pa. pple. 
of takedre to shoe, f, calcetts shoe ; see-ATEiJ.] 
Furnished with shoes, shod. Fathers Caheatc: 
the ‘mitigated’ or ‘moderate’ Carmelites, who do 
nut go liorefout. Also as sb, 
x6te WooiiHEAD St. Teresa 11. xvii. 117 He lived among 
the Father-, Calceate of the Rule relaxed. Jbid. ii. wi. 
r37 A Calceate Carmelite. Ibid. 11. x.wii. ijoTulive,. 
ap.'irt from the Calceates, 

Ca'lceate, V. Ohs. [f.L. cakedre: see prec. and 
-ATE*’*.] ‘To shooe or put on shooes or socks’ 
^Blouxt Glossogr. 1656). 

Hence Cadeeated ppl. a. = Calceate a, 

»3o~6 Buley, CaUeated, shod, or fitted with Shoos. 
Hence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

Calced V,ka:lst), a. rare. [f. L. ealc-etts shoe 4 - 
-ed52.] Shod; =Calceate. (Cf, Djscalced.) 

1S84 Addis & Arnold Cath, Diet, s.v. Caimelife, In Ire- 
land there appear to be seven or eight Carmelite Kriurles, 
calced and discalced. 

Calcedon, esdoedony, etc. : see Cbal-. 
Calceiform tkse’ls/|dipjin),a. Bot. [mod. f.L. 
calcetts shoe- 4 -(i)forsi ; cf. F. calceiformei\ Shaped 
like a shoe or slipper; calceolatc. 
xS6o Worcester cites Gray. 

Calceolaria t.km-lst|Dleo*ria, kselsit^-). Bot, [f. 
Dcaheolus ‘small shoe, slipper’, dim. of calceus + 
botanical snffix -aria^ ‘ Slipper-flower’ or ' slip- 
per-wort’ ; a genus of Scropkulariacese, the flower 
of which has some resemblance to a broad-toed 
slipper. Native to S. Aaisiica, but cultivate in 
OUT gardens for the beauty of the flower. 

1846 J. Baxter Pract. Agric. 1 . 324^ Cuttings of 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Linums, and Pelargoniums, .should 
now be planted in a shady border. 1873 Miss Brovohton 
Nancy II. 35 The scentless flame of the geianiiuns and 
calceolarias. 

Calceolate ikmds/ififrit), a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE 2.] Shaped like a slipper. 

1864 in Webster. 1870 Blntllv Bot, 221 A slight modi- 
iication of the personate . . sometimes termed imceolate. 
X87Z Outer Elein. Bot. u. sifr 
Hence Ca'loeolately adv, 

x88x Dickson in yml, Bot. X. 13X The far side of the 
funnel becomes calceolately pouched to an enonnous extent. 

Calces, pi. of Calx. 

’h Calce'sceuce. Obs. [f. L. calc- lime, after 
Jluorescence ; so called because typically exhibited 
in the lime-light.] Earlier term for Caloresoence. 

x88x A'a/wrvXXlV. 66 -^kin gave the name of calcescence 
to the ]^enomenon of the change of non-Iuminous heat-iays 
into luminous ones las in lune-Ughti, but the term has been 
suMiseded by Tyndall's term calorescence, 

Calcey, obs. form of Causeway. 
tCa'lcia. Chem. Obs. [f. L. rafrfz)- lime ; cf. 
magtusia, soda, etc.] Oxide of calcium, lime. 

xSxa Sir H. Davy_ Chem. Philos. 346 The important 
substance lime or calcia. 

Galcic (kse’lsik), a. Client, [f. Calc-ium -f -ic.] 
Of or containing calcium ; = Calciuh attrib. 

x8f}x Nichols Fireside Sc, ajs Calcic carbonates. 1883 
Nature X Feb, 325 Precipitated calcic and magnesic phos- 
phates. 1884 HarpePs Mag. Aug. 443/3 [It] contains so 
laige a per cent, of lime that it may well be called a calcic- 
sulphur water. 

Calcidoiixe, obs. form of Chalceuoky. 
CalciferouB (ka^Isi-feros), a, [f. L. cak{i)- 
lime+ -FERGUS. Cf. F. calcifirei\ Yielding or 
containing (carbonate of) lime. (Chiefly Geoli) 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess, 436 An effervescent calciferous 
clay. 18^-9 Todd Cycl. Astai. Phys. II. 380A This cal- 
ciferous fluid forms a layer 0/ shell. s8j6 Pace Adr. 
Text-bk, Geol. xvii. 3x4 Some beds of calciferous sandstone. 
C^cific (kselsi'fik), a. [f. as prec. 4 - -FIC'.J 
Forming lime ; belonging to calcification. 

x86z Bumstead Veu, Dir, (1879) 594 Gummatous tumors 
occasionally undergo calcific degeneration. 1866 A. Funt 
Princ. Med. (1880) 59 We find calcific deposits in che^ 
masses, x8^ Huxley Phys. xiL 334 A deposit of calcific 
matter takes place. 

CaJcificatioxi (kmdsifikei'Jsn), [n. of action 
f. Calcify (L. *cakific-dre) ; see prec, and -atioh ; 
cf. F. calcification^ Conversion into lime; re- 
placement of other matter by lime; the hardening 
of a structure, tissue, etc. by the deposit of salts 
of lime, as in the formation of teeth, and many 
forms of ‘petrifaction’. 

X849-52 Todd CycL Anai, if Phys. IV, 676/z As calcification 
of the tooth processes towards its base, 1854 Woodward 
MoUusca n. 329 The shells. .difTer from Rhynconella chiefly 
in the calcification of the oral supports, 
b. comr, tthe result of caldfying.) 

1869 Nicholson ZooL xxx. (xB8o) sSo A calcareous shell 
formed by calcifications within the wmls of the first thrw 
cephalic segments. 1872 — PaJmmt. 88 The ^lerodermic 
coral, .is an actual calcification of part pf the tissues of the 

^C^ciform. (kse'lsii^«n),a. [f, L. cale{i)- lime 
a pebble -H -FORM ; but see also 3.] 



CALCIFY. 
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OALCITBATE, 


+ 1 . Of metals : In the state of Calx ; oxidized. 
178Z Withering in Phil. Tr<uis, LXX. 333 Iron in a caj- 
cirorm state. 1784 Kirwan ibid. LXXiy, ifo Many calci- 
form iron ores become magnetic by calcination. j8ia Sir 
H. Davy C/iern. Philos. 47 Thns, as the metals have been 
distiiig^ished by the termination ‘ um’ as ‘ aurum’, so their 
calciform or oxidated state might have been denoted by the 
termination 'a' as ‘aura’. 

2 . ‘Pebble-shaped’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

3 . [f. L. calx heel.] ‘ Having a pi ejection like a 
heel’ {Syd, Soc, Lex. 1881). 

Calcilfy (ktedsifoi), v. Phys. [f. L. calc{i)- lime 
+ -PY; on the type of a L. *calci-Jicdre, F. calcijier^ 

1 . Irans. To conveit into lime ; to replace other 
matter by lime ; to harden by the deposit of lime. 

1854 Woodward Mollnsca (1856) 4a Each layer was suc- 
cessively calcified . . and thrown off by the mantle to unite 
with those previously formed. t86i Hulmb _tr. Moguin- 
Tandoti ii. iii. iii. 97 The stones are gradually dLssolved, and 
serve to calcify and harden the new skin. 

2 . intr. To become calcified ; see prec. 

i8s9 J. Tomes Dent. Surz. (18731 3 The edges of the front 
teeth first assume their full dimensions in the form of pulp, 
and then calcify. 1876 tr. IVagnePs Pathol. 359 The fibrin 
calcifies, becoming a fixed, continuous stone-like mass. 

Hence Ca'lctfiad pyl. a. ; CaTcif]riYig vld. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1856 Todd Cycl, Anat. ^ Phys.l, 116/1 The chorion of the 
ova IS generally thin or coriaceous, seldom calcified or hard. 
Ibid. n. 381/2 The calcifying fluid from which the shell is 
formed. 187s Blajce £ool. 233 The calcifying processes 
continue to deposit shelly material. x88o Gunther Pishes 
315 Covered with calcified papillae. 

Calci'geuonSy tz- Chem. lObs, {£. L. calc(i)- 
in sense of Calx -i- -gen-tis bom, bearing -1- -ous ; 
cf. Alkaligeitoits.] Prodneing a calx ; said of 
those metals which with oxygen form a ‘ calx’. 

1854 ScoFFERN in OrPs Circ. Sc. Chem. 434 Metals, the 
oxides of which were termed by ancient chemists calces^ 
and which are, therefore, known as the calcigenous metals. 
c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. 1 . 311/1 Three classes ; namely, 
Alkaltgeneous, Calcigeneous, and Metals proper, 

CaloigerOUS C^^lsi'd^eras), a. [f. L. calciy)- 
-1- -ger bearing -t- -oua.] Holding or containing lime. 
1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat j- Phys, III. 8^/2 Calcigerous 
cells. 1842 E. WIlson VadeM. 33 True hone, cha- 
racterised by the existence of numerous calcigerous cells. 

Calcimangite (kselsimscggoit). Min. [f. L. 
calc{j,')- lime + Mang-anese + -ite.] A synonym 
of Spartaite or manganiferotis calcite. 
x86S Dana Min, 678. 

CalGlmine (ksedsimin, -main), [f. L. cdlc(p)- 
lime, with factitious ending,] A trade name given 
to a kind of white or coloured wash for walls. 

1864 Webster cites Hart. 

Hence Ca'lcimine v., to whitewash ; Ca'lcl- 
mlmex, a whitewaaher, or wall-colourer. 

■sSb'^ Advatice (Chicago) 4 June 361 Yesterday the calci- 
miners invaded our dwelling. 

Galcinmrite (ktelsimiuo'rait). Min. [f. L. 
calci^')- lime + muri-ate ( =■ chlor-ate) -f -its.] * A 
chloiitic calcareous earth ’ (Craig) ; a blue or olive- 
green earth of the consistency of clay. 
CalcinalilQ Ocselsai'nab’l), a. [f. Calcine v. 
-f -able.] Capable of being calcined. 

(652 French Yorksk. Sfa ii. 22. 1756 Wright in Phil. 
Trans, XLIX. 675 Marble, sea-shells, chalk, and other 
calcinable matter. X789 J. Keir Diet, Chem, 93/1 By fire 
it [molybdena] is calcmable. 

t Ca'lciuate, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. mcd.L. cal- 
cindium (that which is) calcined.] 

A. adj. Calcined, B. sb. A calcined form 
or product, as calcinate of magnesia. 

16x0 l&.KSx.TMM.Masterf.'a. xli.284 Eate it out either with 
verdigrease . . or else with Mercury calcinate. [x685 Boyle 
Effects of Motion iv. ^ Nitre itself may without Tartar be 
speedily reduced to a Calcinatum.] 

tCa'lcinate, v. Ohs. [f. med,L. calcinat- ppl. 
stem of caldnare^ = Calcine. 

x359 Morwvhg Evofiym, 319 Sum put Tartarum to be 
calcinated in a newe pot in a potters oven. 1598 Florio, 
Calcinare, to calcinate. 16x0 Markham Masterf ii, Ixxix. 
3SS Other Farriers vse to calcinate Tartar, and dissolue it in 
water. 1626 Bacon Sylua § 87 The Heat hath these de- 
nees ; First, it indurateth and then maketh Fragile; And 
lastly it doth Incinerate, and Calcinate. 

Hence Calcinated, Calcinating^/, adjs. 
x6ix CoTGR., Calcinatdre, calcinatorie, calcinating. x6xs 
Daniel Queen’s Arcad. (1^17) 183 He sucks Out of a little 
hollow instrument Of calcinated Clay, the Smoak thereof. 
X656 Blovkt Glossogr., Cinnaber, made of calcinated Sul- 
phur and Quick-silver. 

Calciuatiou. (kselsin^i-J'dn). [n. of action f. 
med.L. calcinare ; see Calcine and -ation.] 

1 . The action or process of calcining ; reduction 
hy fire to a ‘calx’, powder, or friable substance; 
the subjecting of any infusible substance to a 
roasting heat. 

CX386 Chaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. 4 r T. 251 Cure fourneys 
eek of Calcinacion Iv.r, Calcynacion]. X393 Gower Conf. 
II. 86 The point of sublimation And forth with calcination. 
1383 Plat Divers new Exfier. {1394) 23 Wheresoeuer there 
bee any stones that he suhiect to calcination. x6xa B. 
JoNsoN II. V. (1616) 632 Name the vexations, and the 
martyrizations Of mettalls in the worke . . Putrefaction, 
Solution, Ablution, Sublimation, Cohobation, Calcination, 
Ceration, and Fixation. 1678 H, R[usscll] tr. Geber ii, i. 


IV. xiv. 120 Calcination is the Pulverization of a Thing by 
Fire. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet’s Anat.xfrj Bones . . may be 
freed of the animal matter by calcination. 1875 Ure Did. 
Arts I. 573 The process of burning lime, to expel the car- 
bonic acid, is one of calcination. 

+ 1). Extended to other processes producing 
similar results ; or used as synonymous with ox- 
idation in geneial. Obs. 

16x2 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1633) 26B Calcination is 
solution of bodies into Calx or Alcopl, by desiccation of the 
native humidity, by reverberate ignition, by Amalgamation, 
by Aqua fortis, the Spirit of salt Vitriol, Sulphur, or the 
like. 1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 9 Calcination . . may 
be done two waies— by firing, by Corosion. X7S1 Chambers 
CycL s.v, 1791 Hamilton Berihollet's Dyeing^ 1 . i. i. i. 
lo According to its degree of oxydation (calcination). X822 
Imison A:. ^ Art II. 20 The process of combining a metal 
with oxygen was called calcination, now oxigenation. 

2 . gen. A burning to ashes, complete combustion. 

x6i6 Bullokar, Calcination., a burning, a turning into 

ashes, 172a Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 92 The earth reformed 
out of its ashes and ruins after such a calcination. s8zz 
Blackro. Mag. XII. 280 Those burnings of barns, .and the 
general calcination which has gone through the country. 

3 . A calcined condition. 

X830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 38 Steno had compared the 
fossU shells . . and traced the various gradations from the 
state of mere calcination, when their natural gluten only 
was lost, to the perfect substitution of stony matter. 

b. concr. That which has been calcined, a cal- 
cined product or ‘ calcinate’. 

17x2 ti, Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. io4Fritt is. .a Calcination 
of those Materials which make Glass. 172^ Bradley Earn. 
Diet. II. S.V., A quarter of an Ounce of this Calcination. 

+ Ca’lciuator. Ohs. [Agent-noun f. med.L. 
calcinare^ One who practises calcination. 

1633 Person Varieties s. 4a What is your opinion concern- 
ing ^e potableness of Gold, after which, our Chymists . . 
and Calcinators . . make such search and labour? 

Galcinatory (kselsrnatari, kfedsi-), a. and sb. 
[f. med.L, calcinat- ppl. stem of calcinare \ -oey.] 

A. adj. Serving for calcination. 

x6xx CoTGR., Calcinatoire, calcinatorie, calcinating. 1678 
R. R[ussell] tr. Geber v.i. 273 Let the Calcinatory fSirnace 
be made square in length four foot. 

B. sb. A vessel used for calcination \_=^calcind- 
toriwn (vets') in Du Cange]. 

X730-6 in Bailey; hence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

+ Ca'lciues g, Obs. rare—^. [? ad. med.L. cal- 
dneus, or ? *caldnus, f, calx lime.] Of lime, 

1376 Baker Gesner's Jewel cf Health 206 a. An oyle will 
then issue, which shall be named the calcine oyle. 

Calcine (kselsaim), v. Also 4 oaloene, 4-5 
caloyne. [ad. med.L, caldnare, a term of the 
alchemists, ‘ to bum like lime, to reduce to Calx’. 

Prob, the med.L. word arose in Italy, where calcina 
‘lime, quick-lime', detiv. of It. calce, 'L.calcem, is cited by 
Du Cange in a Latin document of 1215; Floiio has also 
calcinare to bum lime, ‘ to bum minerals to correct the 
malignitie of them’. 'The accentuation ca'lcening occurs 
in Chaucer ; calcine is the pronunciation in Ben Jonson, 
and all the poets since; though some recent Dictionaries 
give ca'lcine either as an alternative or sole pronunciation.] 

1 . To reduce to quick-lime, or to an analogous 
substance, by roasting or burning; ‘to burn in 
the fire to a calx or friable substance ’ J. 

By the alchemists and early chemists this was supposed to 
be to reduce a mineral or metal to its purest or most refined 
residuum hy driving off or consuming all the more volatile 
and perishable constituents ; in reality it yielded in most 
cases a metallic oxide, though sometimes only a finely com- 
minuted or sublimed form of a metal, or a desiccated form 
of other substance. 

c 1386 [see Calcining vbl. sA]. c 1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 
9 The science to brynge gold into calx - . in )>e corusible 3e 
bchalfynde Jie gold calcyned and reducid into er}>e. 1580 
R. Day (title) The Key of Fhilosophie . . howe to prepare, 
Calcine, Sublime, and dissolne ail manner of Mineralls. 
x6ox Kqumid Pliny II. 399 Fire burneth and calcineth 
stone, whereof is made that mortar which bindeth all worke 
in mason^. x6xo B. Jonson ii. iii. (1616) 624, I sent 
you of bis feces there, calcin’d. Out of that calx, I ha' 
wonne the salt of Merevry. i6xa Woodall Snrg, Mate 
Wks. (1633) iM Swines hoofs burnt or Calcined till they be 
white. 1643 Sir T. Browne Eeltg. Med. i, § 50, I would 
gladly know how Moses with an actuall fire calcin'd, or 
burnt the Golden Calfe into powder. 1799 G. Smith 
Laborai. I. 77 A little nitre thrown into the crucible, which 
effectually calcines the lemainingregulus of antimony. 1822 
Imison Sc. 4 Art II, 318 Take some oysters-.shells, calcine 
them, hy keeping them in a good fire for about an hour. 
183a Ht. Martineau Hill 4 Vail. iv. §7 Mr. Wallace ex- 
plained how the ironstone, or mine as it is called, is calcined 
in the kilns, 1874 Knight Did, Mech, s.v. Calcination, 
Copper and other ores are calcined, to drive off the sulphur, 
the sulphurets being oxidized and sulphuric acid being dis- 
engaged and volatilized. 

D. To subject to a heat sufficient to desiccate 
tkoroughly, destroy contained organisms, etc. 

x88o_MacCormac Antise^t, Snrg. 105 SchrCder and Dusch 
established that it was not necessary to calcine air. 

c. fig. To purify or refine by consuming the 
grosser part. 

1634 Habincton Ccuiara (1870) 130 Yet you by a chaste 
Chimicke Art, Calcine fraile love to pietie. 1648 Earl 
Westmorld. Otia Faerrt (1B79) 88 The Oimson strealu 
belace the Damaskt West, Calcin'd by night, rise pure Gold 
from the East. « 17x2 Ken Prebar. Wks. 172 1 IV. 159 Your 
Clay by the last Fire calcin’d. Shall to spiritual be refin'd. 

2 . gen. To bum to ashes, consume. 

1641 M. Frank (1672) 223 Though the general con- 
fiagration shall at last calcine these glorious structures into 


ashes. X646 J. Hall Poems i Harmlesse reams . . Tobacco 
can Calcine them soon to dust. 1833 Costello F/or-. Screen 
77 His body was found on the stone floor of his dormitory 
calcined to a cinder. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 214 Cal- 
cining the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

b. fig. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Easter i, As his death calcined 
thee to dust, c 1630 Dlniiam Progr. Learning 1 . 157 Fiery 
disputes that union have calcined. 1879 Farrar FA Paul 
I. 19 There are souls in which the burning heat of some 
transfusing purpose calcines^ eve^ other thought, 

3 . intr. To suffer calcination, 

1704 Newton Optichs (J.) This crystal is a pellucid fissile 
stone, .enduring a led heat without losing its transparency, 
and, in a very strong heat, calcining without fusion. 1771 
Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LXI, 49 Its cone in many parts 
has been calcined, and is still calcining, by the hot vapours. 
x86x A. B. Hope Eng, Cathedr. vi. 226 'The drawback of these 
stones [clunch and chalk] is . . that under fire they calcine, 

Galciued (kselsaimd). [f. Calcine v. -ed 1.] 
Reduced to dry powder or ash by burning ; sub- 
jected to the thorough action of fire ; purged by 
fire. 


X383 Plat Divers new Exper, (1394) 37 Weigh out of this 
calcined coppresse one part. x6os Iimme Qnersit. 11. i. 
105 Salts may be extracted out of all calcined metalls. X732 
AmmmoT Enles of Diet 264 Calcin’d Hartshorn, which 
has something of this Quality. 1810 Henry Elem. Client, 
(1826) 1 . 619 Pure magnesia, .is. . prepared by the calcination 
of the carbonate, and hence its name of calcined magnesia. 
1870 Tyndall Fragm. Sc, (ed. 3) xi. soi^When a decoction 
of meat is effectually screened from ordinary air, and sup- 
plied solely with calcined air, putrefaction never sets in. 
X876 Routledge Distov. 28 The calcined ore is then leady 
for the blast furnace, 

tGalci’UeoilSi G. Obs. rare~^. [a. med.L. <:«/- 
cine-tis (f. calx lime) -t- -ous.] Of the nature of 
quick-lime ; caustic. 

x66o tr. Paracelsus Archidoxis i. vi. 86 How acute or 
Calcineous soever it be . . tis by that acuity alone that it 
Operates. 

Calciuer (kselsaimoi). [f. Calcine v. + -er 1.] 

1 . One who calcines. 

»o8 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxix, A Calciner of Ashes. 

2 . An apparatus for calcining; spec, a kiln or 
furnace for roasting ore. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 502/1 The charge of ore usually 
put into the calciner weighs about three , . tons. \8riaEng, 
Mech. 21 Jan. 447/3 There are two calciners in use [in roast- 
ing copper ore], one of them known as an ‘open’, and the 
other as a ‘hlind’ calciner. XS79 Encycl. Brit. IX. B42. 

CalcuLinff (kselssimiij), vbl, sb. [f. Calcine v. 
-h-iNol.] The process of reducing to a calx, 
burning to ashes, or subjecting to a roasting heat. 

c X386 Chaucer Chan. Yem, Prol. 4 T. 218 The care and 
wo 'That we hadden in oure matires sublymyng And in al- 
malgamyngand calceniyng Of quyk siluer. x6ox Holland 
Pliny, Expl, Wds, of Art, Calcining, the burning of a 
mineral], or any thing, for to correct the malignitie of it, or 
reduce it into ponder, xfiax French Distill. 1. (X631) 9 Cor- 
rosion is the Calcining of bodies by corrosive things. x86x 
W. Fairbairn Addr, Brit. Assoc., The different processes, 
from the calcining of the ore to the production of the bar. 

attrib. x66s ^rrett Neri’s Art of G/nujii, The Calcar 
is a kind of calcining furnace. 1875 Ure Did, Arts I. 914 
The Calcining Furnace rests upon a vault. X876 Routledge 
Discov. 28 Large calcining kilns. 

Calcining (kmlssimiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h 
-ING 2,] That calcines. 

1644-^ Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 13 No more of your 
calcining Flame. 1757 Dyer Fleece (i8oy) 97 Dissolving 
water’s, and calcining sun’s and thieving air’s attacks. 

Oaleinitre, synonym of Nitbooaloite. 
t Ca’lcinise, v- Obs. [see -ize.] ^ Calcine v. 

x6vj Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. i. (1623) 437 Gods dread 
wrath, which quick doth calcinize The marble Mountains. 
X636 Blount Glossogr., Calcinize, to burn to ashes, to 
reduce metals to powder by the fire, to refine. 

Calcic- (kse'lsi^-), a combining form of Cal- 
ciUH, used in names of minerals : as oalcio-cele'- 
atite, a variety of Celestite containing much 
lime ; calclo-fe’rrite, a hydrous phosphate of 
calcium and iron, occurring as a sulphur-yellow 
mineral (Dana). 

Calcite (kse-lssit). Min. [mod. (Haidinger 
1845 calcit) f. L. calc-em lime-h-ITB, q.v,] The 
native crystallized rhombohedral anhydrous car- 
bonate of lime (calcium caibonate), which exists in 
an immense variety of forms : calc-spar, calcareous 
spar. Taken by Dana as the type of the Calcite 
Group of anhymrous carbonates. Also attrib. 

1B49 Murchison Siberia App. 547 A change into crystal- 
line calcite. X674 Dawkins Cave Hunt. ii. 64 Lined with 
glittering crystals of calcite. 1878 Bates Centr. Amer, vi. 
81 Brown and black blende in quartz and calcite seams. 

Ca'lcitraut, a. rare, (pedantic^ [ad. L. cal- 
dtrdnt-em, kicking: see next.] Kicking; that 
‘kicks’ at any restriction. Cf. Reoaloitbant. 
1866 Land, Rev. 8 Dec. 621 A calcitrant son of Cambridge. 

Calcitrate (ksedsitr^it), v. [f. L. calcitrdt- 
ppl. stem of calcitrd-re to strike with, the heels, 
kick, f. calc-em heel ; cf. obs. F. caldtrer (Cotgr.).] 
traits, and intr. To kick. 

1623 CocKERAM, Calcitrate, to kicke, or wince. x668 
Wilkins RealjChar. 179 Calcitrate, kick. 2708 Motteux 
Rabelais ly. xiii. (1737) 34 The Filly, .began to spurn it, to 
calcitrate jt. 1832 FrasePs Mag, V. 242 ’They erect an 
idol . . which the succeeding generations, each for itself, 
calci trates and heels over. 
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Calcitration (kfelsitr^i'Jsn). [n. of action f. 
prec. : see -ation.] Kicking. /eV. and^^. 

1652 A. Ross Anana Microc. sa The birth of a child is 
caused part]^_ by its calcitration. xjn* C. Mather Magn. 
Chr. ni. HI. liL (1852) 537. xS66^G. M^cookald Ann. Q, 
Neigh, X, (18781 i8t There were signs of calcitration in the 
churchwarden, when he perceived whither I was leading him, 

Calcixun (kte-lsinm). c/iem, [f. (by Sir H. 
Davy) L. lalx, calc^i)- lime, on tbe type of other 
names of metals in -UM, >IUM.J 

1. A chemical element, one of the 'metals of the 
alkaline earths’, being the basis of lime; though 
one of the most widely diffused of elements, it is 
found in nature only in composition, and was first 
separated by Davy in 180 S, as a light yellow 
metal, ductile and malleable, about as hard as 
gold, which rapidly oxidizes in air containing 
moisture, and forms ‘ quick-lime’. Symbol Ca. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in Phil Trans, XCVIII. 346, 1 shall 
venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline earths 
barium, strontium, calcium, and maOTium. 18x5 W. Phillik 
Outl, Min, 4- Geel, (ed. 3) 25 Lime nas been prosed by Sir 
H. Davy. . to be a metallic oxide, consisting of 28 per cent, 
of oxygen and 72 of calcium. 1878 Huxley Physiegr, 81 
A soUd carbonate of calcium .. more commoniy termed 
carbonate of lime. i88x Lockyer in Nature No, 614. 321/2 
Those short common lines of calcium which for years past 
we had watched coming out of the salts of calcium when 
decomposition was Udting place. 

2. attrib, = Calcic; as in calcium compounds, 
salts, etc.; esp, calcium carbonate, CaCO,, car- 
bonate of lime, or limestone, and arragonite; oal- 
ciuzn chloride, CaCls, chloride of lime, bleach- 
ing powder; calcium fluoride, Ca Flj, fiuor 
spar; calcium, ligb. 1 ^ the lime-light; catoium 
oxide, Ca O, quick-lime ; calcium phosphiate 
Cu] (FO|),, phosphate oflime, the chief constituent 
of bone-ash ; oalcinm eilieate, Ca Si 0„ found 
crystallized in tabular spar, etc.; calcium aul- 
p]^te, Ca SO 4 , found myst^lized as Gypsum. 

18S4 Daily Tel. 4 Oct, A blinding ray from a calcium 
light apparatus. X809 Roscoe Elem. Cheat, 154 \^en bones 
are burnt, a white solid mass is left behind; this is called 
Calcium Phosphate. x87a Daily News 7 Nov,, Calcium 
lights shone on smiling multitudes, Fowmes Chem, 
364 Calcium Carbonate is always precipitated. 

CaJco- (kas'lko), combining form of L. cah-em 
lime fcot formed on L. analogies, which give calci-^ 
bat after Gr. words] in various technical terms. 

Tomes Dental Anat. 13a The ‘calcospherites,* by 
which name be designated the globular forpas seen and de- 
scribed tur Rainie, Ihid. 140 For this modified albiunen he 
proposes the name of * calcoglobulin’.^xSSa ’DAttAMiu. App. 
III. 20 Ca&esincite. .a mixture of rincite and calcite. 
Calcograpby, improper spelling of CHaIA^. 
i* Ca'lcops. 06 s. A kind of fim. 

1727 A. Hamilton Neva Acc, E. htd, II. xxxiii xi Fi^« 
ponds to serve his Kitchin with Carp, Calcops and Mullet 
Calcour, var. of Calker, Obs., a diviner. 
Calc-sinter (ksclkisi-ntm). Min. [ad. Get 
kalk-sinter, f. kalk lime (a. L. calc-etn ; see Calc-1 
^sinter slag.] A hard crystalline deposit from 
springs whi& hold carbonate of lime in solution. 

xBaa W. Buckland ReVg. Dihev. 1x5 Firmly cemented 
together by stalagmitic infiltrarions of ^calc-sinter. 1830 
LYCLtFrxMC. GeoLX.wa One of these springs.. has form^, 
by its incrustations, an elevated mound of solid travertin, 
or calc-sinter, aSgo Leitck ifuller^s Anc, Art S 268. 300 
In Greece . . tufa and calc-sinter . . were also employed. 

Calc -spar (kaedkispau). Min. [see Calo-.] 
Calcareous spar or rhombohedral crystallized 
carbonate of lime, 

xSaa Mrs. Lowry Couvers. Min. II. 28 Most of the fine 
calcspar of Derbyshire is of a deep topaz yellow colour. 
1850 Daubeny Aietn. The,\M, (ed. 2) 267 Why -.do the 
particles of carbonate of lime, assume sometimes the form 
of c^c-spar, sometimes of arragonite? 

Calc-tnjff (k 8 e'lk(to*f). Min, [see Calc-.] A 
porous deposit of carbonate of lime, formed by the 
waters of calcareous springs ; calcareous tufa. 

x8an Mrs. Lowry Convers, Mitt. II. 265 Acidiferous 
Earthy Minerals .. Calc-tuff. , x8S7 Face Adv. TexUk. 
Geol. XX. (1876)420 Calc-tuff . . is an open, porous,and some- 
what earthy deposition of carbonate of lime from calcareous 
springs. 18(53 Watts Diet. Client. 1 . 722 Calctuff, an allu- 
vial form of carbonate of calcium. 

Calculftbility (kasjlkirlfiabtditi). [f. next : sec 
-KY.] The quality of being calculable. 

xSts B. %rEnwtCoiiser», Fttrccn. 158 The characteristic 
of airsuch [machines] is their calcuIabUity. 

Calcnlalllle (km-lkitaab’l), a. [f. L. calcula~rt 
or F. calcul-er to calculate : see -able, -BLE. So 
mod,F. cMculablei\ Capable of being calculated ; 
that may be reckoned, measured, or computed. 

nx734 North Lives II. 182 Eclipses . . being renter and 
calculable. xSop-xo ^leriocb PriendCtSds) X03 Xnca^ble 
of producing any regular, continuous, and calculable effect. 
1829 I, Taylor Enfhus. vi, (1867) 113 Tbe coimexion of 
physical causes and effects is known and cal(mlable. _ 1865 
Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 332/2 There is always a calculable risk of 
a vacancy. 

b. Of a person ; Such that his action in given 
circumstances can be reckoned upon and estimated. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 1 May 2 He is the least consistent, re- 
liable, and calculable of public men. X876 Guo. Eliot 


Dan, Der. 222 He was exactly the man to feel the utmost 
piquancy in a girl whom he not found quite calculable. 

Calcnlar (krc'lkir?]ii), a. Math, p f. Calcul- 
us -h -.tB I.] Of or pertaining to a calcnlns. 

xSjx BREnsTER Newton (1855I II. xiv. q The rules are . . 
extricated from algebraical process, and presented in tal- 
cular form. 

f Ca'lcnlairy, sb. ? Obs. [same dcriv. as next.] 
Grew’s name for a 'congeries of little .stony knots ’ 
in a pear. 

x6jaGREW..}ttat. Plants vL§ 3 The Calculary imost ob- 
sm'able in rough-tasted, or Chuidr-Pearst is a Congeries of 
little stony Knots. 1677 — Anat. Fruits ii. § 6 Tartareous 
Grains . . m some Pears . . almost as hard as a Plum-stone ; 
which I have thereupon named the Calculary. X7S3 
CHA.MBERS Cycl. s. V., The calculary is no vital, or 

essential part of the fruit. xRsa Smith Eng. 4- Fr. Dkt., 
Calculary, fierre. 

Calcnlaxy (km'lkiirlari), a. Mtd. [ad. L. eal- 
culdrius, f. calculus stone: see -.tBY.] Of or 
pertaining to a calculus ; gravelly. 

_x66o Gauukh Pp. Btt'wnri^oxZ Motion was tedious. .to 
him, by reason of his calculary infirmity and Lorpulency. 

fCa'lcfllate, sb. Obs. [t, L. cahuldrc to reckon : 
see next. Cf, estimate sb., and see -atrI, -.] 

A calculation, reckoning, estimate. 

E. Bernard Vty fr. Aleppo in Miu. Cwr. 1170S1 III, 
99 By a moderate Calculate there could not have been less 
at first than 560. im Rycaut Hist. Turks III. 432 .\n 
Exact and Secret Calculate was made of the true Number. 
ax734 North Exant. iii viiL rzfi. 602 Nor were these 
Briers mistaken in their Calculate. 

Calculate (k3e*lki;Il^t), z*.^ [f. L. calculdt- 
ppl. stem oicaliula-re to count, reckon, f. calculus 
a stone (sec CalculcsI, Cf. It. calcolare, Sp., Pg. 
calcular, F. calctder. An early form of the pa. 
le. was calculat, 'Oie, ad. L. calculdt-usi\ 

. trans. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning; to compute, 
reckon. 

1570 Dee Math. PreJ.tfl Hable to Calailate the Planetes 
places for all tymes. x^^ tr. Hobbef Eletn. Philos. ti83q> 
92 When w e calculate the magnitude and motions of heav en 
ct earth. 1671 TruoXon-Conf. About 163 years, before 
the Councel .. is the highest period from whence _they can 
be calculat. xSm Ht. MARTiNfc,\u Manclt. Strike iiL 35 The 
men looked at the ground, and calculated how much digging 
and other work there would be. x86o Tyndall Gtac. 11. S t> 
223 Bradley was able to calculate the velocity of light. 

O. absol. To perform calculations, to form an 
estimate. 

ifiex Skaks. TuL C. u iii. 65 Why Old men, Fooles, and 
Children calculate. 1613 R. C Table Alph. (ed. 3) Calcu- 
late, cast a count, reckon, xySp T. Jefferson Writ. <1859) 
III. 35 As yet, no vote has been given which will enable 
us to calculate, on certain ^nud. 

2. elUpt. To ascertain beforehand the time or 
circumstances of (an event, e.g.an eclipse, anativity) 
by astrology or mathematics. 

XS93 Shaks 2 Hen. Vt, rv. A cunning man did cal- 
culate my birth And told me that by Water 1 should dye. 
X667 Milton .ft vni. 80 When they come to model Heav'n 
And calculate the Starrs. 1^7 De Quincey Chum so To 
calculate a lunar eclipse. 

+ 3. To reckon in, connl^ indnde. Obs. 

xfiu Sober Sadness [He] must have been (mlculated in 

the Black-bill, if he had xiot taken himselfe off. 

4, To plan or devise with forethought; to think 
out : to frame, arch. 

x6S4 Goddard in Introd. to Snrlon's Diary (18281 1 . 
30 f^or the indenture, that was calculated at Court. 1672 
Grew Idea Hist. Plants i 3 That .. is a Thought not well 
Calculated. 1708 Swift Seniimeuts Ch. Eng. Man Wks. 
1735 II. L 68 He doth not think tbe (dmreh of England so 
narrowly calculated, that it cannot fall in with any rwular 
species of government. x8aa Hoyle’s Games Impr. 171 Each 
[player] cmculates his game without inmiectiDg the tricks, 
x^ Emerson Eng. Traits, Character wks. (Bohn) II. 6x 
The English did not calculate the conquest of the Indies. 
It fell to their character. 

6 . To arrange, design, prepare, adjust, adapt, 
or fit for a purpose. Qao&t, for, or iiif. with to ; 
now only m passive. 

a Fuller Holy War n. iu. (1840! si This vision, though 
ated for this one bishop, did generally serve for all the 
nonresidents, xdpx T, H[alk] A ec. New Invent. 16 Voyages 
all calculated for the proving her against the Worm. 1717 
Swift Modest Prop, Wks. X755 II. n. 66, I calculate my 
remedy for this ..kingdom of Ireland, and for no other, 
M3a Berkeley Sermon to S. P. G. Wks. III. 230 The 
Christian region was calculated for the bulk of mankind. 
x8x6 &0TT Antig. i, The coach was calculated to carry six 
regularpasseneerb. 1848 THiBLWALLRewr.(x877)l, 137 The 
college is calcinated for the reception of sixty students, 

b. In the pa, ppU. the notion of design gradually 
disappears, leaving merely the sense ‘ suited’ : see 
Calculated below. (Cf. the similar history of 
apt, fit, adaptedifttedi) 

0. intr. To reckon or count upon or on. 
xSov Southey IJ/e (1830) III. 209 All those may almost he 
calculated upon. xSap 1 , Taylor Enthus. vi. (1867) 114 
Security in calculating upon the future. 1873 Tristram 
Moab viil. X50 We had^calcuiated on a quiet Sunday. 

7 . U. S. colloq. To think, opine, suppose, ‘ reckon’ ; 
to intend, purpose. 

1830 Galt Lavirie T. n. v. (1849)56 , 1 calculate, that ain’t 
no thing to make nobody afeard. 1833 Marryat Peter S, 
xUv. [American speaking] 'Well, captain,' said he, ' so you 
met with a squall ? ’ ' I calculate not.' 2837 Haliburton 


C/cikui, I itjt, I i.'iIcuLite >ou couldn’t fault it in no par- 
ticular. 1839 NHuiiri’CiLr Mag. XVTI. (Bartlett', 3 lr. 
Crane rLque^ted those iiemons who calculated to Join the 
hingin' school to come forward. 

t Ca'lcnlate, Obs, [f. L. cahulus stone, 
jicbble ; cf. coagulate, etc.] intr. To form stone 
in the bladder. Hence Calculating pfj, a. 

1607 Tofsf I L Four-/. Beasts 197 The same, .with Par-iUy 
drunk in Wine .. dihsolveth the stoue in the bladder, ana 
preventeth all such calculating gravel in time to come. 

Calculated (k5e‘lki/!l(^ted;,/a._///6’. & ppl. a. 

[f. CALCUL.VTE Z/.I-t--ED’.] 

1. Reckoned, estimated, devised with forethought. 

1863 Gia Eliot Romola iii. xxvL u88ot H. 266 When he 
did speak it was with a calculated caution. 

2. Fitted, suited, fit, .apt ; of a nature or character 
proper or likely to. 

vjan Dn Fof Col. Joik (iS4o> 286 The state of life that I 
wai> now in was, .perfectly calculated to make a man LOni- 
pletely happy. 1793 W. Roolrts Lookcr-ofi (T794t No. sa 
11 . 273 These interlopers . . acted In a manner that was cal- 
culated to bi iiig scandal upon the profession. X793 isou nii v 
Lifeix^^p I, S36 Never had man so many relations so little 
c.ilcu 1 ateu to inspire confidence. 1864 Mansi l Lett., eh. 
(18731 298 These transparent disguises were not calcuUited, 
and, prutiabh', were not intended, to deceive. xSdS Gl\d- 
STONE Jup. Mundi i. 11870) 3 .k circumstance calculated to 
evcite strong .suspLion. 1879 in Cassells TeJtu. Ednc. IV. 
76/2 Ireland Is ..well calculated for the successful prose- 
cution of ostreoculture. 

Calcnlatixig .kas'lkiilk’itii)), vbl. sb. [f. us 
prec. -b -ii((} 1.] The action of the vb. C,VLCri.ATB ; 
calculation; chiefly cWt-Z/l, vaia takulating^n^ne, 
-machine, -machinery, etc. 

X710 Brit. Apollo III. 66 His Trigonometry for the Cal- 
culating of Sines, Tangents, etc. 1833 UKb.WSTLRA'exAd/iIJf/i. 
xi. 292 The greater part of the calculating-machinery. 1878 
Tait & Stfw.srt Unseen Uuir. ii. § 80. 90 Charles Babbage, 
tbe designer of the well-known calculating engine, 

Calcnlatixig (ksc-lkiiH^tiq),///. a\ [f. as prec. 
-IITG^.] That calculates ; esjp. that shrewdly or 
selfishly reckons the chances or gain or advantage. 

X809-XS Mar. Edgeworth Absentee i\, He was calculating 
and mercenaiy. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii. It had 
been resolved, with the most calculating cruelty. _ 1841 
Miall in Noneotif. I. 145 Men of a hardier, more sincere, 
less calculating religion. 

Hence Ca’lotila.;ti]iErly adv. 

1833 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys i. (18791 7 Huldoh Brown 
looked calculatingly upon the gathered material 

tCalcnlatuig, ppl a.^ Obs. See Calcu- 
late 

CaJcnlatioxL (kmlkirfltfi’Jan). Also 4 oalou- 
lacioun. [a. F. calculation, ad. L. caleuldtibn-em, 
f. calculdre to reckon, Calculate. See -ation.] 

1. The action or process of reckoning; computa- 
tion. 

X393 Gower Cot^. II. 230 A ^at ms^den Shulde of his 
calculation, Seche of constellation. How they the dtee 
mighten gette. Ibid. HI . 46 He makeCh his calculations. He 
maketh ais demonstrations, exgao MAUHnEv. 236 The 
Philosopbres comen, and seyn here avys aftre her calcula- 
ciouns. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 111. xxv. (R.) One Bar- 
tholomew Sciillet. .hath by calculation fonnd the very day. 
xisf ^ouxtson Rambl. No. 15475 No estimate is more in 
danger of erroneous calculati ons. xB7| Jow ett Plata (ed . 2 ) 
HI, 412 All arithmetic and calculation have to do with 
number. 

2. coner. The form in which reckoning is made ; 
its product or result. 

Sir T. Browne Psetsd, Ep, 134 If we suppose our 
present calculation, the Phaenix now in nature will be the 
sixt from the Creadon. x8xa Jake Austen Moms/. Park 
(1851) 81 If the first calculation is wrong, we make a second 
better. xBji C. Davies Metr, Syst, iii. 125 This calculation 
could not long suit the revenue. 

3. Estimate of probability, forecast. 

2847 Emerson Reprts. Men ■n.Napoleem Wki. (Bohn) 1 .372 
His very attack was never the insdration of courage, but 
the result of calcularion. x848_ Lytton Harold v. 14a 
Hitherto, he had advanced on his career without calcula- 
tion. x8^ Tennyson En. A nl. 470 The lazy gossips of the 
port, Abhorrent of a catculadon crost. 

CalCTiJla'tional, a. ran. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to ailculation. 

2874 PiAZzi Smyth Our Inherit, ii. 14 Knowing well the 
numerical and calculational imlue of ir. 

’ 1 'Ca‘lculativ'e, lObs. [fCALcuL-us 

+ -ATiVB.] Liable to tmlculaiy disease. 
sS$i Touunsok Renods Disp. i8g Foments applj-ed to 
pleuntical . . persons, as also to the calculative. 

Calcfllativa (kte’lkiaSyUv), [f. Calcu- 
LATK zf.l ; see -ativb.] Of or pertaining to cal- 
culation; given to calculating. 

c x<y6& Borke Popery Lams Wks. IX. 389 Habits of calcula- 
tive dealings. xSgo FrasedsMag. XXI. 3(w Extraordinary 
calculative powers, 1863 CAxiXLsFredk. Gt. VIII. xix. v. 
170 Daun . . sits expectant ; elaborately calculative. 

Calcnlatoit (kte'lkiine>tuj:). [a. L. calculator, 
n. of agent f. calatla-re, corresp, to F, calcnla- 
teur : see Calculate and -on.] 

1 , One who calculates ; a reckoner. 
ex^boW-veuv SeL Wks. II. 40& Siche ben many calkela- 
tours, x6xt CoTGR. Cakulaieur, a reckoner, calculator. 
1722 De Foe Plagfte (1884) 237 Calculators of Nativities. 
1841 'TuACKBRAY.S'rr. J^Hh. i\fA^.ii.(Pock.ed.i887)32X Econo- 
mists and calculators. XS4X-4 Emerson Ess. Experience 
Nature hates calculators ; her motliods ate saltatory and 
impulsive, 

i ~2 
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2. a. A set of tables to facilitate calculations, 
b. A mechanical contrivance for performing cer- 
tain calculations ; a calculating macbine. 

1784 Tkom-son fiifle) The Universal Calculator. 1824 W. 
Walton ifitle) The Complete Calculator . . and Universal 
Ready Reckoner. 1876 . 5 ". Kensingtm Mitseum Catal. h o. 
831 This screw bears a calculator which serves to read 
angular displacements of less than 20 seconds. 

Ca'lculatory, «. ? Obs, [f. Caiculate v. + 
-OBT ; corresp. to L. calculdtorkis, F. calctilatoirc.'\ 
Of or pertaining to calculation or estimate. 

1611 CoTCR., Calculatoire, calculatorie, calculating. 1627 
Jackson Creed vi. Wks. V. 260 The argument is but cal- 
culatory, and this kind of argument is deceitful. 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Cmisc. iii. ii. (1654} ^79 Calculatory or hgure- 
casting Astrology. 1677 Plot Oxfordsli. 286 The first 
Contriver of the Art Calculatory in disputation. 

+ Ga'lcule, sb. Obs. Also 7 calculi, 8 calcul. 
[a. F. calcul in same sense, ad. L. calculus : see 
below.] = Calculation. 

160X Holland Pliny xviii. xxW, According to the calculi 
of others, the true reason and cause is this. 1682 Whelek 
Jmtm. Greece i. 20 He is much mistaken in the Calcule, both 
of its Longitude and Latitude. 1718 Wodrow Corr. (1B43) 
II. 40T, 1 desig^i . . to . . bring the matter to a close calcule 
with the printers. 1754 Erskine Prim, Sc. Law (1809) 480 
Decrees . . founded on an error in calcul. 

+ Ca’lcule, o. Obs. Forms : 4 calculen, cal- 
olen, 5 calkule, -el, *ylle, 5-6 -il(l, 4-6 calcule. 
[? a. F. calcule-r in same sense, ad. L. calculd-re : 
see Calculate.] To reckon ; = Calculate v. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. XV. 364 Of J>at was calculed of )>e ele- 
ment he contrary )j®i fjmde e X380 Wvclif Sernt. xxix. 
Sel. Wks. 1 . 75 pel tiaveilen in veyn pat calculen pat, etc. 
X387 Trevisa Higdetc (Rolls Ser.) II. 237 He calclep and 
accountep be ages of pe world by powsendes. 1496 Dives 
^ Paitp. (W. de W.l 1. XXV. 62/1 They that calculen & casten 
yeres, dayes & monethes. 1549 Compl. Scot. 167 Quha can 
calkil the degreis of kyn & blude. 1539 H. Balnavis Let. 
in Keith Hist. Aff. Sc. App. 44 You may calkill what twa 
thousand futemen. .will tak monethlie. 

t Ca'lculer. Obs. [f. prec.] = Calculatoe, 

_cx39i Chaucer Asirol. 14 Thin almury is cleped the den- 
ticle of capricorne or elles the kalkuler. X470 Harding Chron. 
clxxxviii, iXj The xx. daye of Maye. .as calculers it knowe. 

Galcallfrage (kseTkitJUfr^idj). Med. [a. F. 
calctilifrage a. ‘ that breaks calcdi L. type *cal- 
ctilifrag-us^i.-frag-usJst^tJa.'O.gifraiigere to break,] 
An instrument introduced into the bladder for 
breaking down calculi {.Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence 
Caloull:fragou 8 a., (medicines) fitted for break- 
ing or reducing calculi. 

t Calctiling, sb. Obs. [f. Calcule ». -k 
-ingI.] Calculating, reckoning. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylns r. 71 Whan bis Calcas knew by 
calkelyng. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.l I. 39 pe cal- 
culynge of Denys, .hap lassehyxxii jere panpe calculynge 
of J erom. 1582 Batman Barth. De P. R. viii, xxt i. 131 Able 
to science and use of calkling and of accompts. 

Ca'lculist. [f. Caloul-us + -ist.J One skilled 
in a mathematical calculus ; a mathematician. 

1829 Carlyle For, Rev. ^ Catii, Misc. IV. 138 Mathesis, 
of which, it has been said, many a Great Calculist has not 
even a notion. 

t CalculO'Se, a. [ad. L. calculds-us stony.] 

1. Stony, pebbly. 

cx4ao Pallad. on Husl. 11. 274 The feldes calculose. 

2. = Calculous I. 

1686 Sir T. Browne’s Psend. Ep. ii. iv, 6x Calculose [ed. 
1646 calculous] concretions in the kidney. 

Hence Calculoslty. rare~°. 

X636 Blount Calcttlosity, fulness of stones or 

Counters. 

Calculous (ksedkuiibs), a. [ad. L, calculds-us, 
f. calculus stone, pebble ; corresp. to F. calctileuxl\ 
1. Med. Of or pertaining to a calculus or the 
stone ; diseased with, the stone ; calcularj. 

1605 Timme Quersit, in. 156 A remedy . , to mittigate and 
to dissolue such calculous & stony matter. 1683 Robinson in 
Ra^l s Corr. (1848) 137 A good medicine in some scorbutic 
and calculous cases, a xBox W. Heberdem Comment, xvi. 
(1806} 84 In opening the bodies of calculous persons. 1803 
Med. JniL IX. 353 To ascertain the precise nature of cal- 
culous urine. nEx827 Abernethy Swg. Wks. (1827) II, 207 
No calculous concretion was found alter death. 1858 Lo 7M, 
Rev. Oct. 230 A victim of confirmed calculous disease. 

•p 2. Stony (as the * calculary’ of a pear). Obs, 
xfoi Owsvf Anat. Plants I3 A simple Body, having 
neither any of the Lignous branches in it, nor any Calculous 
Knots. 

Calculus (ksedkiiKlvs). PI. -i, -uses. [L. ; = 

' small stone’, dim. of calx stone, pebble ; also, 
a stone or counter used in playing draughts, a 
stone used in reckoning on the abacus or counting 
board, whence, reckoning, calculation, account; and 
a stone used in voting, whence, vote, sentence.] 

II 1, Med. ‘ A stone. A generic term for concre- 
tions occurring accidentally in the animal ^body ’ 
(Sj/d. Soc. Lex.). Calculi are of many kinds, and 
receive names from the various parts of the body 
in which they occur, as renal (in the kidneys), 
vesical (in the bladder), prosicUic (in the pros- 
tate), intestinal (in the intestines, chiefly of 
animals), etc., or from the nature of their com- 
position, as lithic acid, uric acid calculus, etc. 

[16x9 Sclater Exp, Thess. (1627) 1 . To Rdr. 5 That fla- 


gellum studiosorum, Calculus Renum.] 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules oj Diet 420 A Human Calculus, or Stone. 1760 tr. 
ICeyslePs Trav. IV. 339 Bezoar is . . a stone or calculus 
taken from a species of the East and West Indian goats. 
1807 M. Baillib Morb. Altai. 308 Calculi when divided . . 
exhibit most commonly a laminated stnictuie. X849 Todd 
CycL Altai. 4- Phys. IV. 85/1 The oriental bezoard, a resinous 
intestinal calculus. 1880 Med. Temp. Jiid. Oct. 6 Biliaiy 
calculi are not infrequently due to this influence. 

+ 2. Computation, calculation. Obs. 

1684T Burnet T/te.Earihl. i66SupposetheaLysswasbut 
half as deep as the deep ocean, to make this calculus answer, 
all the dry land ought to be cover'd with mountains 1693 
E. Halley in Phil. T ram, XVII. 654 Were this Calculus 
founded on the Experience of a very great number of Years, 
1B17 Coleridge Btog. Lit. 140 For the purposes of mathe- 
matical calculus it is indifferent which force we term nega- 
tive, and which positive. 

3. Math. A system or method of calculation, 
‘ a certain way of performing mathematical investi- 
gations and resolutions ’ (Hutton) ; a branch of 
mathematics involving or leading to calculations, 
as the Diepeeential, Integbal Calculus, etc. 
The differential calculus is often spoken of as ‘ the 
calculus 

z6^sPhil. Trans. VII. 4017, I cannot yet reduce my Ob- 
servations to a calculus. 2750 Ibid. XLVII. xi. 62 Mr. 
Clairant . . kept his calculus a profound secret. 2804 Ibid. 
XCIV. 2ig If the introduction of the new calculi, as they 
have been called, has extended the hounds of science. 17^ 
Hutton Math. Diet. I. 234 We say the Arithmetical or 
Numeral Calculus, the Algebraical Calculus, the Differ- 
ential Calculus, the Exponential Calculus, the Fluxional 
Calculus, the Integral Calculus, the Literal or Symbolical 
Calculus, etc. . . A Igebraical, Literalox Symbolical Calculus 
is.. the same with algebra. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) 
III. II. L 6o_Science which cannot with all its calculuses, 
differential, integral, and of variations, calculate the Prob- 
lem of Three graritating Bodies. 1846 Mill Logic iii. xxi v. 
§ 6 The geneial problem of the algebraical calculus. x8^ 
Boole Invest. Loros Th. i. (L .1 The exhibition of logic in 
the form of a calculus. 1878 Gno. Eliot Coll. Break/, P. 
279 Fount of spirit force Beyond the calculus. 

Cald, obs. f. Cold ; obs. pa. t. of Call, 

II Caldariuiu (kmldeo'rinm). [L., f. calid-us 
hot.] A (Roman) hot bath or bath-room. 

1753 in Chambers CycL Sitpp. 2832 Gell Pompeiana I. 
vi. 106 The stove of the i^darium. 2836 R. Vaughan 
Mystics (28601 1 . V, i. 120 It., grinds their corn, fills their 
caldarium. 2882 Darwin Earth-worms 227 The tops of 
the broken down walls of a caldarium or bath were like- 
wise covered up with 2 feet of earth. 

Oaldee, obs. form of Chaldee. 

Ii Caldera (kaldea'ra), Geol. [a.. caldera = 
Pg. caldeira, Y. chaudiire cauldron, kettle, boiler 
L. calddria, pi. of prec.] A deep cartldron-like 
cavity on the summit of an extinct volcano. 

_ 2865 Lvell Elem. Geol. ted. 6) 63a Enlarged afterwards 
into a caldera. 2873 Watts Diet. Chem. VII, 333 [In] the 
valley of Furnas . . the soil is now perforated by a number 
of geysers. The three largest and most active of these are 
calTed ' caldeiras 

Ga’lderite. Min. A variety of garnet. 

2837 Dana Min, (1868) 269 Calderite, a mineral from 
Nepaul, is said to be nothing but massive garnet. 
Caldese, var. of Chaldese v., to cheat, 
f Caldewelle. Obs. 

2463 Mann, f^Honseh. Exp. 192 Item payd ffor viij. pypys 
of caldewelle, ix,r. 

t Caldzuawe : see C.u,3rEWB. 

Caldrife, var. of Cauldkiee a. Sc. cold. 
Caldron, another spelling of Cauldkon. 
t Gale, Obs. [a. F. cede in same sense.] A 
kind of head-dress worn by women ; a Caul, 

25M Deloncy in Roxburgh Ballads (1887) VI, 391 Her 
Ladies, .in costly cales of gold. 

+ CalOy sb.^ Obs. 

2708 Loud. Gas, No, 4453/4 One black Gelding . . with a 
very large Star tending to a Cale, a charge lately laid on 
his Left Eye. 

Cale, early northern f. Kale, Cole, cab- 
bie, and cabbage biolh or soup. 

Cale ; see also Cales. 

+ Cale, V. Obs. [a. F, cale-r in same sense 
( = Pr., Sp. calar, It. calare) L. cJiald-re, ad. Gr. 
Xdha-v to slacken, loosen, let do^vn, lower.] 
trails. To lower (sails, yards, etc,). 

26s_a Urquhart Jewel yfks. (1834) aii By the malig- 
nancie or over-mastering power of a cross winde, they 
should be forced to cale the hypocritical bunt. 

II Galean, callean, caHeoon. [Peis. 
qaliydn.'] -'A water-pipe for smoking; the Persian 
form of the hubble-bubble ’ (Ynle). 

1759 Elton in Hanway Trav, (1762) 1 , 1. v. 16 Several 
Persians of ^tinction, who, smoaking their callean, ob- 
served a profound silence. 2822 H. Martyn Let, in Mem. 
nr. (1825) 412 Reclining in garden and smoking caleans. 
x8a8 Kuzzilbash i. 59 ^,) 'The elder of the men met to 
smoke their calleoons under the shade. 

CaJeatour : see Caliatouk. 

Calecajinon, var. of Coloannon. 

Caleche, calScho ; see Calash. 
Caledonian (kmli'dffumian), a. and sb. [f. 
Caledonia, Roman name of part of northern Britain, 
in modem times applied poetically or rhetorically 
to Scotland, or the Scottish Highlands, * Cale- 
donia, stern and wild ’ (Scott).] 


A. adj. Of ancient Caledonia ; of Scotland. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Caledoiiiait, belonging to Scot- 
land, formerly called Caledonia, 1783 Warton Milton’s 
Silv. Ltb, (T.) Tinged with Caledonian or Pictish woad. 
Mod. Used in titles, as ‘the Gentlemen of the Caledonian 
Hunt’, ‘the Caledonian Railway’. 

B. sb. A native of ancient Caledonia ; humor- 
ously = Scotchman. 

1768 J. Macphtrson {title') Critical Dissertations on the 
Origin of the Ancient Caledonians 1781 [title) The Un- 
fortunate Caledonian in England. 1813 J. Grant Ktitle\ 
Account of the Piets, Caledonians, and Scots. 1883 Daily 
Hews 4 Sept. 3/6 Those who go ‘ through ’ with the volatile 
Caledonian [Flying Scotchman]. 

Galedonite (kjE'li'dtJnaiil). Min. [f. L. Calc- 
don-ia Scotland + -ite.] A mineral i.see quot.) 
found at Leadhills in Lanarkshire and elsewhere. 

2863 Watts Diet. Chem. [1879' I. 722^ Calcdonite, cupreous 
sulpho-carbonate of lead, from Leadhills in Scotland. 

Caleduet, var. of Caliduct. 

Caleevere, obs. form of Caliver. 
Galefacient (ktel/'fJJjient'l, a. and sb. [ad. 
L. calefacient-em, pr. pple. of calefacbrc to make 
warm, f. cale-re to be warm +/acere to make ] 

A. ac^'. Producing warmth. 

B. sb. Med. A medical agent which produces 
warmth or a sense of heat. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Atiim. ff Min, 418 It’s cured . . by . . 
calefacients. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S83 Ln. Bramwell 
in i^th Cent. June 1027 Galen, .says : ‘ Old age is cold and 
dry, and is to be corrected by calefacients.’ 

+ Galefa'cted, ppl. a. [f. L. calefact-us heated 
■f-ED.] Heated, warm. 

2399 A. M. Gabelhoiter’s Bk. Physick 83/2 Liquefye it in 
some calefactede locatione. 

Galefactioil (ksel/fie-kjan). Also 6 cali-, 7 
calfaction, callifactiou. Now rare. [ad. L. 
calefactidn-em, n. of action f. calcfackre.'] 

1. Making warm (lit. and jdg.)‘, warming, heating. 
25^7 Booroe Brev. Health Ixxiii. 22 It doth .signifye cali- 

faction of the lyver. 2574 Newton Health Mag. 4 Exer- 
cise by motion and calefaction. 2638 R. Franck North. 
Mem. (1821) 33 Ardent are other some because influenced by 
callifaction. C2750 Franklin Lett. Wks, 1840 VI. oB The 
blood is returned again to the heart for a fresh calefaction. 
2832 J. H. Newman Scope Univ. Educ. 10 The science 
of calefaction and ventilation is reserved for the north. 

2. Heated condition. 

2634 R. H. Salerne Regim, 196 The Calefaction or boyl- 
ing ceaseth not by Blood-letting. 2844 Blackw, Mag. 509 
[He] paused after his labours in a state of extreme calefaction. 
1 8. Med, (See quot.) Obs. 
x6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 268 Calfaction is 
a . . preparing simple and compound medicaments, not by 
boyling or burning, but by the moderate heat of the Sun, 
Ar^jiiims equinns, vel ejus vicarius. 

Galefactive (ksel/'fse’ktiv'), a. Now rare. [f. 
L. calefact-, ppl. stem of calefach'e to warm : see 
-IVE.] Having the tendency to warm ; warming. 

2376 Newton tr. Lemnids Complex. {1633) loi The warme 
and calefactive spirit, which . . svas infused into the whole 
world. 1678 Hobbes Decameron Wks. 1845 VII. 120 The 
air . . had gotten a calefactive power. 28^4 B. Bernard 

S. Lover I. 258 Calefactive depths of Celticism. 

Galefactor (kseUTte'ktsj). [Agent-nonn of 
Latin type from calefacSre to warm.] 

1 1. He who, or that which warms ; a warmer. 
2603 Timme Quersit. 11. vii. 133 It standeth in neede of a 
calefactor and restorer of heate. 

2. Name of a small kind of stove. 

2831 Fraser's Mag, III. 240 On the one hand, .smokes (in 
patent calefactors) a Dinner of innumerable cour.ses. 

Galefa’ctory (kselifre’ktari), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. calefactdritis\a,yin^ heating power, f. calefacera 
to warm ; in B, ad. med.L. cedefeutdrium a place 
or appliance for warming,] 

A. adj. Adapted for or tending to warming. 

2712 J. Puckle Club (18171 53 Love, like .sunbeams, .con- 
tracted to one object is fervent and calefactory. 1848 
Bachelor of Albany 78 Calefactory arrangements and 
thermal comforts. 

B. sb. 1. The room in a monastery where the 
inmates warmed themselves. 

x68i Blount Glossogr., Cat/actory, is a room in a Monas- 
tery, with one or more fires in it, wheie the Religious per- 
sons warm, themselves, after they come from Matins. 2774 

T. West Antiq. Furness (1805) 73 The locutorium, cale- 
factory, and conversation room. 2844 S. R. Maitland 
Dark Ages 406 Warmed by hot air from the stove in the 
calefactory. 

2. A warming-pan ; the ball of precious metal 
containing hot water, on which the priest warmed 
his hands when administering the eucharisl in cold 
weather ; otherwise called the pome. 

2336 Inv. Lincoln Cathedral iji Monasticon Anglic.Vlll, 
1281 A calefactory, silver and gilt, with leaves graven, 
weighing nine ounces and half. 2336 Regisi. Riches in 
Autiq. Sarisb, C2771) 198 A Fat of Silver for holy water . . a 
calefactory, silver and gilt with divers Scrlpturei,. 

+ 3. = Calepaciekt J-(J. 

2657 Tomlinson Renotis Disp. 203 Many calefactories . . 
as Pepper, Bartram, Bitumen. 

t Ga’lefy, V. Obs. Also oalify. [ad. med.L. 
calejicdre, f. calere to be hot ; see -EX.] 

1. trails. To make warm or hot ; to warm, heat. 
Also alsol. Hence Ca'lefiLed ppl. a. 

1326 Pilgr. P^f. (1332) 31 This spirituall sterre of grace 
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.. calefyeth [rjiarg: vrarnieth] & illumynelh our soul«<;. 
*S99 A. M. Gahelfunicr's Bk. Physick 13/1 Take the kernelle^ 
of wallnuttes, lay them in cale^ede water. 1657 Tomlis- 
sos Rmm's Disp. 38 Which taken alone do greatly calefy. 
2. intr. To become warm. 

1646 Sir T. Erowks Pseud. Ep. 51 Ciystall will calefy 
unto electricity, that is a power to attract strawes or lij^ht 
bodies. 1658 R. Franck Korih. Mem. uSsi) 350 Soils, 
which calify and indurate by the Sun’s reflection. 

Calegarth, var. of Calgarth. OAr., cabbage 
garden. 

II Calembonr (kalahb/<r, kalembuer). Also 
calembourg. [Fr. (According to Chasles, quoted 
by Littre, from the name of 'the Abbe tie Calem- 
berg, a witty personage in German tales’, i.e. 
Pfarrer Wigand von Theben, known as the ' Pfaff 
von Kahlenberg ’ or Priest of Kahlenberg in Lower 
Austria.)] A pun. 

1830 FrasePs Mag-. II. 337 All British-bom . . people . . 
father their calemboutgs on Rogers. 1876 A. S. P.ti ms r 
Word-hunter's iTete-hh. 167 A mere calembour on the re- 
semblance between the word ebrius and Ebraeus. 
Ca]embuc(o, obs. form of CAi..virB.\c. 
Calemixit, obs. form of Cal.v^iixt. 

Calend, occas. obs. sing, of Calexds. 
Calendal l^kalcndar, a. [f. L. calends C.\.- 
LEifDS + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the Calends. 

1839 FrasePs Mag XX. 204 In the most undent calendal 
system. Ibid. 328 Each of the thirty calendal forms had 
its one or more animal representatives. 

Calendar tk»‘lendaj), sb. Forms: 3-8 Ca- 
lender, 4 kalunder, c^undere, kalendeere, 
-dre, -dare, 4-5 kalendere, 4-8 calender, 5 
calendere, kalander, y callander, 6 - kalendar, 
7 - calendar. £a. AF. cahitder, = OF. calendier 
list, register:— L, caleuddrium account-book, f. 
calends^ kalmdsi calends, the day on which ac- 
connts were dne ; see Calbsm.] 

L The system according to which the beginning 
and length of successive civil years, and the sub- 
division of the year into its parts, is fixed ; as the 
Pabylonian, Jewish, Roman, or Arabic calendar. 

yuUan. Calendar, that introduce by Julius Cae'uir b.c. 46, 
in which the ordinary year has 365 days, and every* fourth 
year is a leap year of 366 days, the months having the 
names, order, and length still retained. 

Gregorian Calendar, the modification of the preceding 
adapted to bring it into closer conformity with astronomical 
data and the natural course of jhe seasons, and to rectify 
the error already cmitracted by its use, intrwuced by Po^ 
Gregory XIll in a.o. 1382, and adopts in Great Entain in 
175a. See Stvle. 

cxsosLay. 72x9 He [Julius Caesar] makede Imnekalender. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 249x8 pat monech pat man clepes .. De- 
cembre in pe kalunder. 1387 'raaviSA Higden (1865) I. 247 
Som monpe in pe kalendere hap hut foure Kona.s, and som 
hap sixe. 1413 Lydc. Pylgr. SmuU v. i. 73 The competister 
in the Craft of the Kalendar he cleped secnlum the tyme 
of an honderd yeere. xdxx Bible Pref. a When he 
[Cassar] corrected the Calender, and orderM the yeere ac- 
cording to the coarse of the Sunne. 1831 Brewster Setoton 
(1855I II. vxiii. 311 When the public attention was called to 
the reformation of the Kalendar. 18^ Tomlinson Aragds 
Asiron. 188 The Arabic calendar, which is that of the Sla- 
hometans, is exclusively based on the course of the moon. 
z8^ Emerson Eng. Traits x. Wealth Wfcs. (Bohni II. 70 
Roger Bacon explained precession of the equinoxes, [and] 
the consequent necessity of the reform of the calendar, 
1886 R. Thomson Relig. Humanity 20 The founder of the 
Church [Aug. Comte] drew up its calendar . , Each of the 
thirteen lunar months of the year is sacred to the memory 
of a great leader of humanity. 

2. A table showing the division of a given year 
into its months and days, and refeixing the days 
of each month to the days of the week ; often also 
including important astronomical data, and indi- 
cating ecclesiastical or other festivals, and other 
events belonging to individual days. Sometimes 
contai nin g only facts and dates belonging to a 
particular profession or pursuit, as Gameiur's 
Calendar, Racing Calendar, etc. Also a series of 
tables, giving these facts more fully ; an almanac. 

C1340 Alisaundet 623 If any wight .. wilnes J>em [}re 
twelue signes] knowe, Kairus to be Kalender ' & kenne yee 
may. c X391 Chaucer AstreL i, § ii The names of the hah- 
dayes in the kalender. 1481 Caxtok Myrr. ii. xx-rf. 126 
This is xii tymes so moche & more ouer as the calender ct- 
seigneth. 1549 Conu Praytr^ The Table and Kalendair 
expressing the order of the Psalms and Lessons. *S9 S 
Shaks. S^hnra. L 86 What hath this day deseru'd?..That 
it in golden letters should be set Among the high Tides in 
the l&Ienderf 163S Austin 207 Our Church keeps 

no Solenmitie for his [[oho the Baptist’s] Death Ithongh tlm 
Remembrance of i t be in her Calender). i7§9 Miiaek Gard 
Diet. Pref., The Gardeners Kalendar which was uiserted 
in the former editions of this book. x8a4 . W. Irving 
T. Trav. II. 38 Greatness . . of a kind not to be settled by 
reference to the court calendar. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, 
Pract, Agric. II. 423 Appendix, Agrienltttml CaMtdar. 
1879 Prbit. Trades Tnu. xxvin. 11 Almanacks and calen- 
dars in great variety. 

b. A contrivance for reckoning days, months, etc. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe i, 74 Eveiy seventh Notch was as 
long again as the rest, and every first Day of the Month as 
long again as that long one, and thus I kept my Kalender. 
XT® Sterne Seut. yaum., Ceptipe (1778) II. 31 A little 
calendar of small sticks . . notch'd all over with the dismal 
days and nights he [a captive] had pssed there. 1863 T. 
Wright in Macw, Mag. Jan. 173 The Roman calendar of 
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marble . . presented the more prominent attributes of the I 
modern almanac. J 

+ 3. jfgi A guide, directoiy : an example, model. ( 
rtsfe Chaucxr E. G, If. 542 Thou..woste well that 1 
kalendeo’s she To any woman that wull louer he. l 1400 
Epiph, ilTirnb. 18431 115 Lete hem afore lie to vow a Kaleii- 
dere. 14x3 .W. TVniA // m. I'fR.* Images .. mtroduLed . . 
by the permission of the church, to lie as a calendar to the 
l.iity and the ignorant. 1428 Aedu-w Poems 27. x6ca 
Shaks. Ham. v. ii 114 He is the card or calendar of gentry. 
4, A list or register of any kind. (In the general 
sense, now only 

? a 1400 Morie Arth. 2641 Kydd in hiskalander aknyghte 
of his chambyre. 1479 Qfitie Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 
429 To be called and named the Maire of Bristowe is 
Register, or ellis the Maire is Kalender. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie rArb.> T41 He shoulde haue alwaies a little 1 
calender of them apart to vse readily. 2633 G. Herbert , 
Temple, Ck, Militant When Italie ..^all . . all her | 
calender of .sinnes fulfill. 1664 H. More Myst. Jmg. 207 
The last time in Daniel’s Kalendar of his Four Kingdoms. 
1889 Myst. Iniq. 16 Registred in the Kalender with those 
that stood precluded the King’s Favour. 1857 H. Ri-ld ' 
Beet. Brit, Poets iii. 81 The ca]end.sr which opens so nobly 
with the name of Chaucer, closes worthily in our d.Ty 
with that of Wordsworth. 

b. esp. A list of canonized saints, or the like. 
(Now nsnally treated as a form of sense 2 , the 
da}'S dedicate to the memory of the saints being 
usually registered in the ‘ caloidar’ or almanac.) 

1801 Holland Pliny II. 346 W^en they receined jEscu- 
laptus as a canonized god into their Kalender. xSgx Gouoe 
God's Arrmustn. % 45.066 Such as the Holy Ghost regis- 
treth in the^ Kalender of true Saints. 1781 Gibbon Deel. 4 
P'. II. xxxiiL 254 The calendar of martyrs received, .a con- 
siderable augmentation. 2832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 256 
Peace ofierings to every saint in the Kalendar. 

e. A list of prisoners for trial at the assizes. 

[ijgx Deelar. Gt. Troubles in Hari. Misc. 11809) II. 214 
To ^1 rimse inquisitions, with their answeres to be put 
into writing, .to keepe in a maner of a register or kalender}. 
1784 R. Sanders ititle) The Newgate Calendar. X788 
Blackstone Comm. IV. 376 ‘The usage is, for the judge to 
sign the calendar, or list of all the pnsonen,’ names. 1813 
Lamb East Ess., To Shade of Elliston, Rhadamanthus . . 
tries the lighter causes . . leaving to his two brotheis the 
heavy calendans. X836 EMrnsoK Eng.^ Traits iv. Race 
WLs. iBohnl II. 28 'I'he crimes recorded in their calendars. 

d. spec. A list or register of documents arranged 
chronologically with a short summary of the con- 
tents of each, so as to serve as an index to the 
documents of a given period, 

[1467 Ordin. Wartesfer ra Eng.^Giltls 370 The Kalender 
of the articles and acts afore specified.] 2830 1 Rolls Series) 
[iiile\ Calendars of the Proceedings in Chancery in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 2858 {title) Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series of the Rmgn of Edward VI. 

A record. Obs. 

160Z Shaks. Alts Well i.iii.4 ’The Kalender of my past 
endeuours. S&49 Selden Laws Eng. j. Ivli, (1739) 105 His 
meritorious Holy War could never wipe it out of the Ca- 
lendar of story, a 17x8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1226 1 . 589 
Once they were as Calendars, for weak People to read 
some Mysrical Glory by. 

+ b. An outward sign, index. Obs. 
xsgo Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg. ( 18 S 7 ) 13 Nor are the 
dimples in the face the calendazs of truth. 

i- 6 . One who has charge of records or historical 
documents. Occurring in the name of an ancient 
guild in Bristol, Obs. 

*479 Office ATayor Bristol va Eug. Gilds 417 The,.prestis 
of the hous of the Kalenders of Bristowe. IczSoo MS., 
ibid. 287 The rites and liberties of the Kalenders, of the 
fraternitie of the church of All Smnets in Bristow, who were 
a brotherhood consisting of clergy and laymen, and kept the 
audent recordes and mynaments, not onely of the towne, 
but also of other societes in other remote places. 

7. attnb. and Comb., as calendar-day, -holiday, 
•saint ; colendar-olook, a dock which indicates 
the days of the week or month; oalendar-oourfc, 
a court of justice held on a day appointed in the 
calendar; calendar month, one of the twelve 
months into which the year is divided according to 
the calendar; also the space of time from any day 
of any such month to the corresponding day of the 
next, as opposed to a lunar month of four weeks. 

X884 F. Britten Watch ^ Cleckm. 38 [A] '''Calendar 
Clock [or a] Calendar Watch.. [are] a clock or watch that 
denotes the progress of the calendar. 2865 A/oruing Star 
26 May, The court was not a "calendar court. 2873 Poste 
Gaitts 1. led. 2) loi A "calendar day consisted of 24 hours 
measured from midnight to midnight. 1847 Emerson Re- 
pres. Men iv. A/nH/ar/»«Wks.(Bohnil. 346, 1 mean to. .cele- 
brate the mdendar-day of our Saint Michael de Montaigne. 
*7*3 ^'PmsxstK'n.vis' ReJl.Sacheverelts Thanksgiv.-Day 8, 

J. .consulted my Almanack, and found it was no "Calendar 
Holiday. 2788 J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 255 'Within 
six "cailendac months after hb decease. x888 Freeman 
Jior/ii. Cong. {1876) II. x. 507 This whole revolution.. took 
up less than one kalendar month.^ 1679 Eslahl, Test. 40 The 
Catalogue of their "Calender Saints. 

t Ca'lendav, a. Obs. rare~K [ad. L. calendn- 
ritts belonging to the calends.] Of the calends ; 
applied to the Curia calabra at the Capitol at 
Rome, where the calends were prodaimed. 

*8*3 Douglas Mneis vni. xi. 29 Neyr the chymmys 
calendare. 

Calendar (kred^ndai), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To register in a calendar or list; to 
register, record. 


2487 Act 3 Hon. IT I, iii, The namesof evsry such pris- 
oner. -to be Lalendred by fore the justices for the delyver- 
aunce of the same gaole. 1547 . Ut t Edw. IT, v. 4 5 The 
said Wardens shall cause the Number of the said Horses. . 
tu be kalendered in a Book. 161:4 HevwooD Gunaik. tir. 
130 Let that day never be callepdred to memorise them. 
2897 Flew PeneU Eaus 97 He shall shew his Licence to 
one of the \Vardens of the Marches (that their number may 
be Kalendredt 1870 E.merson Soc. 4- Soi, Wmk 4- Days 
WIvs. (Bohn) III. 69 Life was then calendared by mommts. 
2 . spec. a. To register in the calendar of saints 
or saints' days. 

1594 Hooker Eul, Pol. v. 1x6321 388 Wee are generally 
more apt to Kalender Saints then Sinners dayes. a X64X 
Bp. Moi’NTAn'tJ.-l!t./*d''V«w. 35 The Divines of Colen calen- 
dred Aristotle for a Saint. 2654 R. Whitlock ATanuers 
Eug. 21 iR.i Oft martyred names as well as men, are calen- 
dared. 184a Tennyson St. Sim. Stylifes 130 Holy men, 
'whose names Are register'd and calendar’d for saints. 

b. To arrange, analyse, and index (documents) ; 
see the sb. 4 d. 

i8S9 Kh-i ^ Eibcr Albtts Prefi ar These books . , that are 
thus calendared. 2878 .V. Aiiwr. Rci>. CXXVI, 540 Trea- 
sures of the Record-Office, .lately calendered and indexed. 
x88x Sat. Rrr. 24 Sept. 395/1 The task of analysing and 
calendaring [state-lpa^rs. 

Hence CaTendaring vbl, sb. 

167* F. Philipps Reg. Hecess. Ep. Ded., -Allowances of 
Money, .for the Calendring and well ordering of then. 

Calendar: see Calendke ri.i, -. 
Calendarer (karlendam). [f. Calexpab v. 
-(--erI.] One who calendars (cj/. documents). 

2884 Q. Rev. CXVI. 354 The rules and regulations which 
he [the Master of the Rolls] has framed for the guidance of 
the Calendarers. x8Sx S. R. Gardinfr in Academy 29 Jan. 
74 To a calendarer the work of writing a preface must be 
something like a holiday. 

CaJeudarial (kselendeBTial), a. rare. [f. L. 
calendari-tts (or Eng. CalendaB) -f -At.] =snext. 

1867 M, Arnold Celtic Lit. 59 Arthur and his T'welve (?) 
Knights, .signifying solely the year with its twelve months; 

. . Stonehenge and the Gododm put to purely calendarial 
purposes. xSSo Coniemp. Rev. Apr. 585 The calendarial 
.system of Genesis. 

CaXendarian (ktelendeaTlan), a. and sb. ran. 
[f. as prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a calendar. 

2839 Blacktv. Alag. XLV. 372 ITie conventional calen- 
danan principles of the poem. ibid. 380 Calendarian 
festivals. 

B. sl>. A maker of a calendar. 

2828 HosbE, D. Bk, I. 237S A contempoiarykalendarian. 

't’ Calendavio'graplier. Obs. rart~K [f. 
Calendar sb. or L. caienddriun ; cf. biographer.^ 
A calendar- or almanac-maker. 

2683 J. Gadbury IVhartm's Wks. Pref,, A Speculation .. 
little understood, even by our commoo CalendariographersL 
i* Ca'lendarist. Obs. rare, [see -1ST.] One 
who calendars (events, days, etc.), one who assigns 
dates and periods. 

2685 H. More Paralip. Preph. 411, 1 will allow more to 
the ingenious Calendarist than he »gQire& Ibid. 'Ilius 
invalid is the Calendarist’s ground. 

t Calendaxy, sb.^ and a. Obs. [ad. L. calen- 
ddriuHt sb., calenddrius adj. ; see Calendar.] 

A. sb. s Calendar sh. 

c *450 tr. Higden \ tSfiy) 1. 247 Somme monethe in the calen- 
dary {2387 kalendere] bathe liij. nones oonl'y. 2894 Fallb 
Jersey 1. 7 Recorded in the Kalendary or Martyrology of 
Coutance. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or according to, the 
calendar ; — Cauendarian. 

2(^3 Crkssy Fun. Disc, x 15 To performe jny Caicndaty and 
prescribed task. 2646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep, 22a The 
usuall or Calendaiy month. 2783 W. F. Martvn Ceog. 
Mag, II. 202 The four seasons, the moveable feasts and 
other calendary information. 

' 1 ' Calendaxy, sb.^ Obs. [f. Calendar sb, or 
V . ; cf. registryi\ The act of calendaring. 

2680 Marvel Gen, Councils xa A question . . upon what 
day they ought to keep Easter ; which though it 'were no 
point of Faith that it should be kept at all, yet the very 
calendary [ed. 2878 calending] of it was controverted. 
Calender (km’lendoi), sb.'^ Also 6 oalander, 
oaleudre, 8 c^endar, 9 oaUender. [a. P. ca- 
landrei—raed.'L. calendra, celendra, L. tylindriis, 
a. Gt, nbkivSpos roller, cylinder. In sense i app. 
a corrupt form of ea/eiuierer, eatendrerJ] 

+1. One who calenders cloth; a calenderer. Obs. 
xSsxAct 5 Hen, VlII, iv. § i The smd Strangers, called 
Dry Ckdandets , . use the said dry calandring of Worsted. 
*S74 Dife Abp, Canierb, B vjj b urar^. note, A scourer or 
Calender off womteddes of Norwich. 1705 Hbarne Cal~ 
lect. 8 Aug. (O. H. S.) 1. 28 A fire hapen'o. .in a Calender's 
House. xg&M Cowpbr Gilpin 24 My good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go. 

2. A machine hi which cloth, paper, etc., is 
pressed under rollers for the purpose of smoothing 
or glazing; also for watering or giving a wavy 
appearance, etc. 

xW hlrBGB Gt. Fr. Diet,, Calender, catendre, 2708 
in Kersey. 2751 Chambers Cyel., Calender is also used 
for watering, or giving the waves to tabbies and mohairs. 
Ibid. Supp. S.V,, At Paris they have an extxaordinary 
machine of this kind, called the royal calender, 2792 
Hamilton SerthoUets Dyeing 1. 1. in. x. 295 The impra- 
sions of the calender, under which stuffs are passed to water 
them. xSoa Hull Advertiser kDcc. 2/2 A valuable Cal- 
lender, complete. 2875 Encyct. A’;vV. III. 8x8/x When it 
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ib d^ired to finibh cloth with a stiff or with a glazed finish 
> .it is finished in the calender. 

3 . atirib. & Comb., as calender-house, -mill, -roll. 
1717 Swift Fitrth. Acc. E. Curll Wks. 1753 III. 1. 157 
The calendar-mill-rooin at Exeter-change. 1875 Uke Du,t. 
Arts I. 575 The arrangements . . are generally conducted 
at the calender houses where goods are finished. 1882 W. 
C. Smith Hilda iii. 125 'Twas a school of the calender kind, 
Meant to put a line gloss on the mind. 1884 -Pall Mall G. 
as Nov. 6/1 It [paper] is passed between ^cmender rolls of 
chilled steel, which, by tremendous pressure, give it an even 
and polished surface. 

Ca'lender, sb.^ Also kalender. [ad. Fers, 
qalandar, of luikno-vm origin.] One of a 

mendicant order of dertdshes in Turkey and Persia. 

[1614 Sblocn Titles Hou. 378 The Turkish Calendarlar 
fa kind of Monkish Order) wear in their Caps long Horse- 
haires hanging.] 1634 Sin T. Hlsbcrt Traa. (1677) 70 
Thirty Nobleb in the habit of Pilgrim Kalenders. 1724 
Arab, Nights (1812) I. 33 There are three calendeis at the 
gate . . they are all blind of the right eye. 1837 Pennv 
CycX. VIIl. 430/r Frequently the Calenders go about half 
naked, with their skin painted red or black. 

Cai'leilderf sb.^ Obs. rare—^. [a. F. calamdre 
weevil med. L. calandriis ‘ gryllus, cicada, cnr- 
culio ’ (Du Cange).] A corn-weevil. 

1708 in KsRSpy. , 1723 Bradlev Favt. Diet. II. s.v. 
Preserving Com, Mites, Weevils and Calenders. 

Ca’leudev, "O- Forms : 6 calandxe, calendre, 

7 oalander, caUendre, 7- calender, [a. F. 
calandre-r, f. calandre ; see Calendeb sb.^] 
trails. To pass through, a calender ; to press 
(cloth, paper, etc.) between rollers, for the purpose 
of smoothing, glazing, etc. 

1513 Act 5 Hen, VIIl, iv, Worsteds which been . shorn, 
^ed, and calandred. iS»3Act 14 ^ jsHeti. VIII, in § 10 
The sayd crafles men. . .shall not . . calendre any wotstedes. 
1696 J. F. Merchanls Wareho. 17 Frize . . is not Callendred, 
or thickned as other Cloths. Print. 13 Feb. 31/2 

The paper .must be heavily calendered before being used. 
Hence CaTendered ^pl. a.. Calendering zf^/. sb. 
(also altrih^. 

13x3 Acts Hen. VIII, iv. § 1 The said dry Calandring is 
scorned and abhorred. x83a Babbagi: Econ, Mannf. viii. 
(ed. 3I 54 Establishments for calendering and embossing. 
1830 Smiles Self Help li. 35 A woman who kept a calender- 
ing machine. 1878 Cornell Rev, Feb. 188 Beautifully printed 
on fine calendered paper. 

Calender(e, obs. form of Calendae. 
Calenderer (kielendaroi). Also 5 -derar, 
8-9 -drer, 9 callenderer. [f. Calender z». + -erI.] 
One whose business it is to calender cloth, etc. 

X495 Act XI Hen. VII, x. § a Calenderars of the same 
Worstedis. 1733 Johnson, Cakndrar, the person who 
calenders. iSioPerf Office Loud. Direct. 363 Welsh, James, 
Calendrer and Embosser. 183* Maruyat N. Forster xxxi, 
Dyers, Callenderers, and Scouiers. 
tCaleudo'gravher. Obs.rare-^. [f. Calends 
sense 5.] The constructor of a calendar. 

m6gi Boyle JVhs, VI. 134 (R.) That eclipse. . that, .almost 
all calendographers had skipped over. 

CalendnCr -ical (kale-ndrik, -ikal), a. rare, 
[f. Calendar sb. + -10, -ioal.] Of the nature of 
a calendar (in various senses). 

1863 Pinkerton in N. ^ Q. Ser. iii. III. i8x The labour of 
. .precising in a calendricaTform such a vast chaos of docu- 
ments. _i878T. TUKRoy Return of Native 11. viit, Thoma- 
siu's hair.. was braided according to a calendric system: 
the more important the day the more numerous the braids. 

CalendW. [f- Calender : see -ky.] A place 
where calendering is done. 

1878 Morley Diderot 1 . 188 The gunpowder mill, the silk 
calendry. 

Calends, kalends (kte-lendz), sb.pl. Forms; 
[1 sing, calendjkalendus], 4-5 caleadis, kalert- 
dis, -ea, (sing, kalende, 5 calende), (4 kalendez, 
-us, 5 kalaudes, 5-6 kalendas), 5-7 calendes, 
(6 k^endies, calleuds, 7 calands), 6- calends, 
kalends, [ad. L. kalendse, -as sb. pi., first day of 
the month, on which the order of days was pro- 
claimed ; f. root kal-, cal-, which appears in L. 
caldre, Gr. ndkav to call, proclaim, (Or a. F. 
kalendes, 13th c. in Littrd.) The singular calend 
is rare and obs. ; it occurs in OE. in the sense 
' month ’. No sing, was used in Latin.] 

1 . The first day of any month in the Roman 
calendar : the term was more or less retained in 
actual use down to the I7tli c. 

(The Romans reckoned the days foiward to the Kalends, 
Nones, or Ides next following. Thus, ' on the 27thof May’ 
was ' ante diem sextum Kalendas Junias ’. This was loosely 
rendered into English as ' thesixdi of the Kalends of June 
or ' the sixth Kalends of June Cf. Nones, Ides.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, ix. xxL (1495) 359 The 
iyrste daye of a monthe hath the name of Kalendis ? a 1400 
morte Arth, 343 By the kalendez of Juny we schalle en- 
countre ones. 1:1400 Afol, Loll. 93 Awayci]> not ]ieis Egip- 
cian dales, Jiat we call dysmal, ne kmendis of Jatiiuer. cxAao 
PaUad. on Hush. ni. 30 In Marche Kalendes in the soile 
ydight. 1496 Dives ^ Paup. (W. de W.) i. xlvii. 87/2 The 
fyrste daye of the yere, that is the fyrste Kalendas of Janu- 
arye. 1577 Holinshed Ckren. III. 1239/1 In the yeare of 
our redemption, one thousand, one hundred, thirtie and 
three, the fill calends of June, being the three and thirtith 
yeare of the reigne of Henrie the first. 1398 Hakluyt 
Pty. I. 94 Wee tooke our loumey . . about the kalends of 
June. 10*6 Massinger Rom, Actor v. i, Thou Shalt die 
to-moi row, being the fourteenth of The Kalends of October. 


1665 Manley Groiius’ Lotu-C. Warrs 337 Those that be- 
longed to the City, marched out safe the Seventh of the 
Calends of August, a 1764 Lloyd Tioo Odes Wks 1774 I. 
121 On thy blest Calends, April. 1844 lAUQKBnAnglo-Sax, 
CIi. (1838) I. iii. g6 The calends of May and November.^ 
b. With reference to debts and interest being 
then due : Settling day. 

1643 Milton Divorce (1851) Introd. 10 How they will 
compound, and in what Calends, 
f 2 . a. In OE. A month ; also, appointed time, 
season. 

a 1000 Menol. 7 (Gr.) Se kalendas kyme 3 . . us to tune ; 
hine folc mycel Januarius hetoa. Ibid. 31 Kalend. .Martins 
reSe. a xooo SoL <y Sat. 479 (Gr.) .£r se dms cyme, bset 
sy his calend ewide (?) arunnen. 

fb. In Scripture versions : Applied to the Jew- 
ish festival of the new moon. Obs. 

138a Wyclit Isa. L 14 Jome kalendis and 3oure solemp- 
netees hatede my soule [1388 my soulehatitli 3oure calendis^. 
— I Sa7n. XX, 5 David setde to Jonathan, Loo ! Kalendis 
ben to morwe. 1363 Jewell Def.Apol. (1611) 60 God com- 
manded the people to keme the Calends and new Moones. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Numb, xxviii. ii In the Calendes you 
shal offer an holocaust to the Lord [138a WvcLir, In the 
calendis foisothe, that is, in the bigynnyngis of monthes]. 

3 . Phrases, i* a. Calends of exchange : ? a 
money changer’s calendar, reckoning, or account ; 
hence, business or practicid reckoning. 

CX374 Chaucer Troyhts v. 1647 This Troylus this lettie 
thought al straunge..Hym thought it like a Kalendes of 
chaunge. 1470 Harding Chroti. xiu. i, Brutus. .called this 
Isle Briteyn. .So was the name of this like Albyon All sette 
on side in Kalandes of achaunge. Ibid. Ixxii. li. Her 
goodlyhede . . chaunged all his corage and manhede, In 
Kalandes of eschaunge he was [so] impressed. 

b. Oh {ai) the Greek Calends (L, ad Griecas 
kalendas) ; humorous for, Never ; since the Greeks 
used no calends in their reckoning of time. 

a 1649 Dkumm. or Hawtii. Cottsid. Parlt. Wks. (1711) 183 
That gold, plate, and all silver, given to the mint-house in 
these late ti oubles, shall be paid at the Greek Kalends. 1636 
"Eusuvrs Glossogr.e.v., At the Gieek Calends, nevei ; for the 
Greks have no Calends. 187* O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf. 
T. i 18 His friends looked for it only on the Greek Calends, 
say on the 31st of April, when that should come round, if 
you would modernize the phrase. x88a Macm. Mag. 233 
So we go on . .and the works are sent to the Greek CzLlends. 
t 4 . fig. First days, beginning, first taste, pre- 
lude. (Also in sing^ Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus ii Prol. 7 Now of hope the ka- 
lendis bygynne. <1x380 Wyclif Semi. xiv. Sel. Wks. II. 
261 Kalendis of J>is swt hadde Poul whan he was ravyshed. 
14*3 Jas. I King’s Q, VI. v. Gave me in hert kalendis of 
contort, a x6x8 Raleigh Rem, (1644) 114 What is age, but 
the Calends of death? 

6. A calendar, record. (Also in sing, rare!) 

1470 Harding Chren. ccxl xxix, I make you a kalende 
Of all the waie to Edenbouigth. 1390 Greene Mourn, 
Gann. (16x6) 45 Their looks are like Calends, that can de- 
termine no certaintie. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart., Sir 
y. Oldcastle Ff iiib. Him for a Saint within your Kalends 
hold. 1866 E. H.Bickerstetm Yesterd,, to-day, ^c. xii. 317 
Festivals that stand On the sideieal calends marked in 
light. 

II Cale'ndxila. jBot, [mod.L. dim. of calendae, 
intended to express ‘ little calendar, little clock, or 
perh. little weather-glass’.] 

1 . The generic name of the Common Marigold, 
and its congeners. 

X87X in M. Collins Mr^. ^ Merch. 1 . x. 309 The golden 
haze of the Calendula. 

2 . ffiharm. A tincture of the flowers applied as 
a hEemostatic to wounds, etc, attrib. in Calen- 
dula ointment, plaster, etc, 

Calendulin (kale-ndbain). Chem. [f. prec. + 
-IN.] ' A mxicilaginous substance extracted fiom 

the leaves and flowers of the common marigold ’ 
(Watts Diet. Chem. L 722). 

Calenge, obs. form of Challenge. 
t Ca’leut, a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. ccdeits, caleni-em 
pr. pple. of calere to be hot.] Warm, bot. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 377 Styled with the same 
epithets that the lion and the sun are ; as heat-bearing, 
lestive, ardent, arent, calent, hot, 1636 in Blount Glossogr. 
XW3 in Ash. 

Calenture (keclentinej). Also 6 calentura, 
6-7 calleuture. [a. F, calenture, ad. Sp. calen- 
tura fever, f. calentar to be hot, f. L. calent-em 
hot, burning.] 

1 . A disease incident to sailors within, the tropics, 
characterized by delirium in which the patient, it 
is said, fancies the sea to be green, fields, and 
desires to leap into it. 

The word was also used in the Spanish general sense of 
* fever’, and sometimes in that of ‘ sunstroke '. 

?S 93 Nashe Chrisfs T. (1613) 92 Then (as the possessed 
with the Calentura,) thou shaft offer to leape. 1603 Loud. 
Prodigal v. i. 277 Such men die mad as of a calenture, 
at x6i8 Raleigh Rent. (1644) 223 , 1 have suffered the most 
violent CMenture for fifteen dayes a x6za R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) 43 To avoyd the calmes, which . . breed 
calenturas, whicn^wee call burning fevers. 1719 Dn Foe 
Crusoe 1. 14 In this Voyage. .1 was continually sick, being 
thrown into a violent Calenture by the excessive Heat. 
1721 Swift S. Sea Prof vii, So, by a calenture misled. Tie 
mariner with rapture sees, On the smooth ocean’s azuie 
bed, Enamell'd fields and verdant trees. 1840 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc. (184a) V. 435 Demanding to jump over- 
board like the seaman in a calenture. 


2 . fig. and transf. Fever; burning passion, 
ardour, zeal, heat, glow. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 44 Ere hee bee come to the 
. . raging Calentura of his wretchednes. a 1631 Donne 
Poems (1630) 138 Knowledge kindles Calentures in some. 
1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 362 They were in the Calen- 
ture of piimitive devotion. <11711 EIen Preparat. Poet. 
Wks 1721 IV. 27 Pure Chastity excells in Gust The Calen- 
tures of baneful Lust. 1841 Hor. Smith MoneyedMan III. 
ix. 238 The mirage of a moral calenture, which conjures 
up unexisting objects. 

Hence Oalentural a, (Carlyle), OalentuTist. 
1823 Lamb Elia, A ll Fools D. (1836) 96 You were founder, 

I take it, of the disinterested sect of the Calenturists. 
t Cai'lenture, V. Obs. rare, [f. prec. sb.] 
a. t) ans. To infect with the calenture ; hence fig, 
to fever, fire. b. intr. To become hot or inflamed. 

<1x678 Marvell _ i’<w!;HS Wks, 1776 III. 336 Thirsty of em- 
piie calentur’d his breast. 1649 G. Daniel Trmarch., 
Rich. II, ceix, A busie Age, where euery breath Calenlur'.s 
into faction. 

+ Ca'lepixi. Obs. [a. F. calepin, ad. It. cale- 
pinx) dictionary, polyglot, from the cognomen of 
the Augustine Itiar, Ambrosio Calepino, of Calepio 
i in Italy, the author of a famous Latin Dictionary, 

I first published in 1502, which in its many editions 
I was the Latin Dictionary of the i6th century, and 
the foundation of the later work of Forcellini, 
There was an octoglot edition by Passerat in 1609,] 
A dictionary (sometimes ‘ a polyglot ’) ; fig. 
one’s book of authority or reference ; one’s note- 
book or memorandum-book. 

Hence the French phrases *je consulterai la-dessus mon 
calepin ', ' cela n’est pas dans son calepin ', ‘ mettez cela sur 
votre calepin ' (make a note of that to sei ve as a lesson), and 
the English y>bsl) ‘ to bring any one to his Calepin i. e. to 
the utmost limits of his information. 

1368 Lane. Wills (1B60) II. 226 , 1 wyll that Henpr Marre- 
crofte shall have my calapyne and my parafrasies, 1379 
Fulke Hesliins' Pari, $6 Let hjm tuine ouer all his 
vocabularies, Calepines, and dictionaries. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne ni. xiii. (1632) 602 A stoneis a body: but he 
that should insist and urge ; And what is a body? . . and so 
goe-on ; Should at last bring the respondent to his Calepine 
or wit’s end, iz 1649 Dhumm. of Hawth. Magic Mirr. Wks. 
(X711) X74 Taxations, monopolies, tolls . . and such imposi- 
tions as would trouble many Calepines to give names unto. 
1662 Evelyn Chalcogr, (1760) 22 We have weeded the 
calepines and lexicons. [177* Nugent Gerund II. 33 
Calepino is not. .the title of a work, but a patronymic of the 
country of the author, .a native of Calepio in Italy.] 

tCales. Obs. rare~\ The name of a fabulous 
creature : see quot. 

c X3<x> K. Alls, 7094 Ther he fond addren. .And a feolle 
worm. Gales. 

Calescence (kale’sens). [f. Calesoent a. on 
L. type *calescentia see -enoe.] Increasing 
warmth or heat. 1846 Worcester cites Boase. 

Calescent (kale'sent), a. rare. [ad. L. cales- 
cent-em, pr. pple. of calescere to grow warm, incho- 
ative from calere to be warm ] Growing warm, 
glowing with heat. 

1804 Huddesfobd Weccani. Chaplet 162 The calescent 
sanguine flood By vile vulgaiity called Blood. 

Calesh, obs. form of Calash. 

Calet(te, var. of Callet, Obs. 

Calewe, obs. form of Callow. 

+ Ca'lewey. Obs. rare. Also oajrlewey, kay- 
lewey, calawey, calwey. [a. OF. caillouet, cail- 
loel, in Cotgr. Caillouet, f. Cailloux in Burgundy : 
see Skeat Notes to P. PI. 376.] A kind of pear. 

Z377 Langl. P. PL B. xvt. 69 Contenence is nerre be croppe 
as cal[e]wey bastarde. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7043 With deynte 
flawnes, brode and flat, With caleweis, or with pullayle 
[Fr, la. poire du cedlleuel}. 

Calf ^ (kaf). Forms : i oeatf, celf, oself, 2 
Kentish chalf, 3 keif, 3-5 kalf, 3- calf, (5 calffe), 

6 caulf, Kentish clxawlfe, 8 calve; (6ir. 6-9 
cawf, 9 oauf ). FI. calves : i cealfru, calfru, 
calfur, oealfas, 4 calveren, calvys, 4-5 calfis, 

7 calfes, 4- calves. (The genit. sing., esp. in 
comb , was frequently calves.) [Common Teut. ; 
OWS. ceafCpl. cealfru), OllLaa&-a.cxlf{^\.calferu, 
calfur), ONorthumbrian calf, efif, correspond to 
OS. and MDu. calfljfyx. kalf), OHG. chalb (MHG. 
kalp, kalb-, mod.G. ^o/J) (DTeut. *kalboz, -iz 
neut. In later WS. the word was often masc. (pi. 
cealfas) == ON. kdlfr ; in Goth, only the fern, kalbd 
(8d/«iXis) = OHG. chalba, mod.G. kalbe female 
calf, is recorded.] 

1 . The young of any bovine animal, esp. of the 
domestic cow. ‘Calf is applied to all young 
cattle until they attain one year old, when they are 
year-olds ox yearlings’ (Stephens PL Farm 1 . 179). 
In calf, with calf (said of the cow) : pregnant. 
Golden calf-, the idol set up by Aaron, and the 
■ similar images set up by Jeroboam ; sometimes 
proverbially with reference to the ‘ wordiip ’ of 
wealth. ‘ The calves of our lips’ (a doubtful 
transl. of a difficult Heb. passage, in IIos. xiv. 2 
where the LXX and Feschito have ‘ fruit ’) is occas. 
I quoted in the sense of ‘ an offering of praise 
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aioo Corpus Gl. 2144 ( 0 . E. cself; vitula, 

cucslf. c xooQ ^LFRic E-xod. xxxu. 4 pa nam he bast eold 
and ^et as cealf and hig cwsdon Israhel pis ys pin &)d. 
c 1000 Ags. Gas/. Luke xv. 27 pin isder of-sloh an fet celf 
[£Xi6o/^t//0» &.chalf}. atzxsAMcr. R. i3SHit regibbeS 
anon, ase uet keif and idel. c 1230 Halt Mtid 37 Hire 
calf sukeS. cxzfp Geti. ^ Ex. 1013 Kalues Heis, and dures 
bred, rt X300 CurtorM. 6503 p^ gold in tresur gadrid pai 
siunen Agoldin calf bar-of pai olu. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxiii]. II Many ca 1 & has vnigifen me ; fat bulles me has 
vmseged. c xayx Wycuf Begg. (i6o8» 12 Priests . • 

wenten to calveren of gold. 1382 — Hosea xiv. a We 
shuln jeelde the calues of our lippis [a=VuIg. viiulos, Lxx 
Kapvoy]. c X400 Maitndev. ix. 105 Calveren of gold. 1483 
Cath, A ngL 51 With Calfe,^/a»». X334. MS, A cc. St. yohii's 
H/a^.^CoMterb., Off y' cat’ of cristchurch for a dia%lfe, 
iijr.iiijif, X539 Ta\erher Erasm, Proa. (15521 10 He that 
hath borne a calfe, shall also beare a ball, J. Hey w ooo 

Prcm. 4- Efigr. 11867) 48 As wise as Waltam’s calfe. 1607 
Topseu. Four:/. Beasts 89 A tail almost as long as a calves. 
xlSao J. Cole O/ Death 105 Before we can oner unto God 
with a good conscience, the calves of our lips, xdyx Milton 
P. R, in. 416 They . . fell off From God to worship Calves. 
1727 Swirr Modest Proi. Wks. 1^55 II. 11. 66 Their mears 
in Joal, their cows in cw. 1861 Th. Martin Horaces Odes 
iL V. 80 Your heifer bounding in play With the young calves. 

b. To slip {cast) the calfi to suffer abortion; 
said of the cow, also {humorously) of women {obs.'', 
26614 Pbevs Diaty^ ig Sept., Fraizer is so great with . . all 
the ladies at court, in helping to slip their calfes when there 
is occasion. x84a-7x Stetheks Bk. of Farm 1 . 178 A cow 
that suffeni abortion slips her calf. 

o. transf. Appli^ to human beings : A stupid 
fellow, a dolt ; sometimes a meek inoffensive 
person. Also as a term of endearment. Essex 
calf', a nickname for a native of that county. 

<**SS3 Udall Royster D. n. iv. in Hazl. Dodshy III 94 
You great calf, ye ^ould have more wt, so ye should. x6xx 
Shaks. Wint. T. I. iL 226 How now (you wanton Calfe) Art 
thou my Calfe? x^ Drayton Nympkid. 11631) 171 Some 
silly dodng brainless calfe. xyxx STSELE.^jfe£^. No. itjT 3, 

I crieA like a Captivated Calf as I was. 17x9 D’Urpev 
Pills IV. 43 It prov’d an Essex Calf. 186$ Ptmch ao Apr., 
An Essex adf of the first magnitode. 

2. elltpt. Leather made from the hide or skin of 
a calf. (More fully calf-leather ; see 7 .^ 

27*7 %msT Furih. Act. E. Wks. 1755 HI. 1. 756 As 
to the report of my poor husfatmd's pealing o'calf, it is really 
groundless, for he always binds in sheep. i8yg Print. 
Trades Jntl. x.\vin. g The material used is CkiK, 1879 in 
Cassell's Teehn. Educ. IV. 88 Calf is . . prepared by the 
process called by tanners * tawing '. 

3 . The young of other animals ; as of deer, the 
elephant, the whale. 

x^ Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvm. xxx. (1495) 793 The 
hynds etyth of the herbe Dragancia to be delyuerde of her 
cmffe the more eesely. 1486 Bk. St. A lions £ j b, Ve shall 
hym [a hart] a Calfe . call at the fyn.t yere. SJI97 Return, 
fr. Parueas. II. 11. v, 887 Your Hart is the first yeare a Calfe, 
the second years a Brochet, 17*3 Dudley in Phil, Trans, 
XXXIII. 260 The Calf, or young Whale, has been found 
p«fectly form'd in the Co», when not above seventeen 
Inches long. xB6o Tennent Ceylon IL 397 An elephant, 
which had been captured by Mr. Cripps, dropped a female 
calf 2873 ‘ Stonehenge * Brit. Sports i, xi . xi. § a. 155 The 
hounds also by their tongues indicate, .the presence, if any, 
of a calf with the hind. 2884 JtFFERirs Red Deer iv. 63 
The young of the. .tall red deer are called calves. 

4. Sea-calf, a popular name of the Seal, esp. 
Calocephalus vitulinus (or Phoca vituli/ta). 

c 1613 Chatman Odyss. iv. (R.) In sholes the sea calues 
came, a sjxx Ken Eymnar. Poet. Wks. lyar III. 182 The 
Calves Marine, who on firm Ground Are wont to take a 
Sleep profound. 2841 Penny CycL XXL x6i/a The vulgar 
name is sea-calf, and on that account the male is called the 
bull, and the female the cow. 2833 Kane Grbutell Exp, 
xxvii. 222 Some overgrown Greenland calves , .Very strange 
are these seal. 

6 . transf a. A small island lying close to a 
larger one. [ON. kalfr\ known in Eng. only in 
‘The Calf of Man’.] 

2833 J. Gorton Tipogr. Diet. I. 347 Calf of Man . . An 
island, situated off the south-west eattemity of the Isle of 
Man. 2^ H. Marryat yuilcmd 1 . viL 91 The early North- 
men often named these small islands calves. x8 . . Backwell 
Isle Man. Guide 60 Beyond . . lies the Calf of Man , . The 
Calf, .contains about boo superficial acres of land. 

6 . An iceberg detacheii from a coast glacier ; a 
fragment of ice detached from an iceberg or floe. 

x8x8 Edin, Rev. XXX, 18 The fragments of ice, which the 
seamen term calves. r8n Kane Grinnell Exp. alii. (1856) 
39s The interposition of floatingfragments or calves. Ibid. 
xliiL 401 Calves . . fragments of tables . .which have been 
forced down by pressure, and afterward . . have been liberated 
again from the floe and find their way upward wherever an 
opening permits. 

7. Comb, a.. Obvious and general, as calf brains, 
-flesh, -guts, -head, -house, -leather, -pen, -whale, 
-worship ; calf- like adj. and adv. (for parts of 
the animal the genit. calf's, calves', is now usual.) 

f £s6oo Distracted Emp, i. i. in 0 , Pl, (1884) HI* t8i You 
love the cubboarde Wherein your *calves hrayns are l<x:kt 
up for breakfast. 1ZX300 Cursor M. 2714 He,.)>am feddwit 
*caif flesse [ 2 >»*. MS. calues fiesshe]. c 2423 Foe. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 661 Caro uiiulina, calfile&che. 2622 SuAKa Cymb. 

II. iii. 34 It is a voyce in her eares which. .*CMaes-guts, nor 
the voyce of vnpaued Eunuch to boot, can neuer amend. 
1769 Mrs, Rareald Eng, Housekpr. (wB) 87 To dre.ss a 
*Calf’s Head Surprise. 2823 Moore Post Bag iii. 34 The 
dish.. Was, what old Mother Glasse calls, ‘a calf's-head 
surprised ’ I 2823 — Fab., Holy Alliance ii. 01 A Duke, of 
birtn sublime . (Some calf-head, ugly from all time). 2807 
Vancouver Agric, Devon (1813) 473 *CaIves-house, 32 feet 
by 16, with their pens. 2879 in Cassell’s Teehn Educ, IV. 


416/2 The calf-house.. should be a roomy, well-ventilated 
building. 2726 Amhfrst Terra Ftl. xxx\ 111. 200 Dress’d in 
a suit of *calve’s-leather cloaths. 1610 Shaks. Tetup. iv.i. 179 
*Calfe-like, they my lowing follow’d. Farmers Mag. 

Jan. 86 Have the *calf-pens opening into the cow shed for 
convenience of suckling. 1829 Marryat F. Msldmay xiii, 
1 was going to swim to the *ca]f whale. 2630 ^ilifr 
Pi^ah \ . V. 1 52 ■“ Calfe-w orship - .continued in the kingdome 
of Israel. iSboFLSictMtn.Proph.Sz He [Jcrolxiam] would 
have calf-worship to be the only worship of God. 

b. Special combinations: calf-bed, a cow’s 
matrix j also {humorous' parturition (of a 

cow), cf, ehild-htd ; calf-bound a. {Bookbinding), 
bonnd in calf (cf. 2) ; cadf-coantry, oalf-grovmd 
(-Sr,), the place of one’s birth or early life ; f ealf- 
haulm(see guot.) ; oalf-kill,a heath plant {Kalmia 
laii folia) injurious to cattle eating it ; cf. ‘ lambkill ’ 
=K. angustifolia', calf-knee, popular name for 
the malformation called genu valgum, or knock- 
knee ; calf-land = calf country ; calf-lea {Sc.), 

‘ infield ground, one year under natural grass ’ 
(Jamieson ) ; calf-lick {dial.), a taft of hair on the 
forehead which will not lie smoothly and evenly ; a 
cowlick, a ‘ feather’ ; + calf-lolly (? nouce-wd.), a 
stupid calf; calf-love, romantic attachment or 
affection between a boy and a girl ; calf-lymph, 
vaccine lymph obtained direct from the animal ; 
calf ’a-tecth sb. pl., milk teeth ; calf-time, the 
period of youth; calf-trandle {dial^, ‘the entrails 
of a calf ; fg. applied to the ruffle of a shirt, or 
flounces of a gown ’ (Ilalliw ell) ; calf- ward {Sc.), 
a small field or enclosure for calves. Also Calf’s- 
PooT, CAiF-SKiir, Calves’-snout. 

2822 Southey Zeft. 11856) III. 305 Your uncle Tom has 
lost a^cow, in *calf-bed. 2832 Blatkvt, Mag, Sept. 561 That, 

1 believe, is his *calf-country. 2884 Ittust. Loud. News 31 
June 6o4'a We’ll go and take a Ic^ at my *caIf-gronnd. 
X74X CompL Fani,-Piece in. 486 A Cow that strains m Calv. 
ing, when their *Calf-haulm, udder, or Bag, will come down 
and sweU^os much as^a^blown Bidder. *7 «S Dickson 
A^c. xiiL 109 Wnen !t is only two orthree years old, it is 
Cidled, In some {^ts of the country, calf-lea. 2708 Moiteux 
Rahelais i\. Ivvii, I was. .a*Calf.lolly, a Doddipole. 1813 
Galt Entail I. XAviL 284, 1 made a “calf-love marriage. 
2863 Mrs. Gaskell JTyft'/.i'f L. IL 104 It’s a girl’s fancy — 
Just a kind o* calf-lo\ e— let it go by, 1884 Christian It ’arid 
5 June 417/4 Any doctor can procure “calf-lymph for his 
patients. x688 iC Holme Armoury il 173/3 A “Calf Ride 
[is] a place made of Boughs . . in which the Calf is kept 
whilst he is sucking. 2399 Fostn.a Artgiy IFoin, Abin^, 
(2841) 88 Ere your “calues teeth were out, you thought it 
long, 1812 Scott Nigel ix, Where have you been spending 
your “calf-time 1 2785 Burns Dr. Hornbook xxUi, His braw 
“calf-ward whare gowans grew. 

Calf “ (kaf). Also 4 oaalf, 5-7 calfe, 7 caliie. 
[app, a. ON. kdlfi of imknown origin ; adoption 
from Ir, Gael, calpa 1^, calf of the leg, has been 
conjectiued.] 

1. The fleshy hinder part of the shank of the leg, 
formed by the bellies of muscles which move the 
foot. 

c 2323 Glou, W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 148 La jambe, 
the caalf. £2386 Chaucer C T. ProL 592, flu! longe were 
his legges and ful lene ylyk a staf ther was no calf ysene. 
cx44o^Pnj»p. Parv. 58 Calfe of a legge, sura, cs4W 
Voc, in Wr.-W(tlcker 678 Htc musculus, the calfe of the 
lege. 2542 R. Cofland Guydon’s Quest. Ckirurg., The 
calfe oner the leg mouyng the fote and ancle. 2388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. Y, IL 645 His lewe is too big for Hector. More 
Calfe certaine. 2794-6 ET Darwin Zooh, {iSoii I. 58 The 
contraction of the calf of the leg in the cramp. 2848 Thack- 
eray Van. FatrxxxYii, A handsome person and calves, 
b. transf. The corresponding part of a stocking. 
a 2$^ Cleveland Pet. Poem 35 My Stocking-ealves, . Are 
paradiz'd as naked as ray Nock. 2777 Sheridan Trip 
Scarb, i. ii, The calves of these stockings are thickened a 
little too much. 

2. Applied to the corresponding part of the arm 
containing the belly of the triceps muscle. 

x86o p. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1887) 33 The triceps , , fur- 
nishes the calf of the upper arm. 

Calfi.e, obs. form of Calvb v. 

•j-Oaifam, jA Ofo. ?»«—*. ?= Caliph. 

2330 Bale Apel. 119 In thys poynte here hath he shewed 
hymselfe a very wyse calfam. 

Calfhte, calfet ; see Calfbet v, 

Calfliood (ka'fthud). Calf state or stage. 

1880 G. Allen Evolut., In Summer Fields, Cows hate 
dogs instinctively, from their earliest calfhood upward. 

*1* Ca'lfija, sb, Obs. Sc. Also calfing, colfln. 
[Jamieson suggested connexion with F. ealfater 
Calpbpt.] The wadding or other stopping of a 
gun. 

2676 W. Row Contn. BlaiF s Autobiog. xii. App, (18^) 587 
Suen other calfine as was at band, 2722 in Wodrow Suffer, 
iitgs Ch. Scot. II. App. 8 The burning Calfing was left on 
his GoAvn, 1736 Trial Capi.Porteeus 21 (Jam.) He was so 
near as to see. .the coliin nee out of the pannel’s gun. 
t Ca'lfin, ». Obs. Sc. [f. prec, sb.] trans. To 
wad (a fire-arm), 

1793 Piper d Peebles 10 (Jam.) It’s no been fir'd, I find it 
fu'. Wed calfin’d wi’ a clout o’ green, 

GaJ£sll (ka'fij), a. [f. Calf i + -ibhI .] Akin 
to or resembling a calf ; fg. raw, untrained. 

2763 Law Behmen’s Myst Magnum xxv. (2772) 215 Cat- 
fish understandings, 

CalfLeSS (ka-fles), fl.l Having no calf (ro.^). 


I 1388 Wtciif yob xxi. 10 Ihe co» calu>de, and is not 
I pnued of hir calf [?'. r. maad Lalflees]. a x^ [see next]. 
Ca'lfless, Also calve-, [f. Calf - -t- 
-LE.SS.] Of the leg: Destitute of calf; thin, lean. 

it 2528 Skelton Poem agst. Gamesche 30 Your longe lothy 
legges . . as a kowe calfies 1822 W. Irving Bractb, Halt 
(1845 1 269 Long, lean, calfless legs, xS6o Smiles Sef-Help 
X. 356 Calveless legs and limp bodies. 

(ka'flii)''. In 6 calueling. [LCalfI 
■b-LiNft.] A little calf. 

2398 Yonc MontenmyoPs Diana 79 Licking their yong 
and tender caluelings. 

i* Ca>'l&et, v. Obs. Also calfete, calfet, cal- 
futer. [ad. F. calfrete-r (Cotgr.), ealfater, cal- 
feutrer to caulk (a ship). The word occurs also 
as It. calafatare, Sp. ealafaiear, -feitar', usually 
believed to be f. Arab. cJaIS qaiafct, in and con- 
jugation qallafa to caulk a ship with palm-tree 
fibre, etc. ; cf. med.Gr, /eaXa^n;; caulker. The 
Fr. form calfeutrer is conjectured to have been in- 
fluenced by fstttre felt.] iratts. To stop ap (with 
oakum) the seams of (a ship) ; to caulk. 

a x6oo Hume in Sibbald Chron, Scot, PoeliyijBoa) III. 382 
yam.) Weill calfuterd [printed calsuterre] hots. x6ox 
Holland Pliny t. 4S2 They . . therewith [viz. with reed&] 
calfret or_ calke the ioints of their ships. 2648 Hexham 
Dutch Did. (1660I Kleuteren .. to give Knocks or Blowes, 
or to Calfate. 2653 Urquhart Rabelais a, xiii. The Plaintiff 
truly had just cause to calfet. .the galHon, 

Calf ’s-foot, calves-foot. Also g oalvya- 
fote, 6 calfes foote. 

1. lit. The foot of a calf ; hence, calves-foot jelly. 

2620 Vekner Via Recta iiL 70 The vse of them (especially 

of Calues feetei is very profitable in consumptions. 2773 
Nour&e in PhiL Trans. LXVI. 438, I now allowed mm 
chicken broth . . calves-feet jelly, W. Scott in Med. 
CommuH, II. 85, I procured some calf's foot jelly. 2879 
Sala in Daily TeL 28 June, What putported to Im mock- 
turtle soup, .with pieces of calves-foot or cow-heel in it. 

2. Herb. The Cuckoo-pint or Wake-robin {Arum 
maculalwn) seeABUM. Yx. pied-de-veaul\ 

£2450 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 588 yarns, Cokkupyntel ei 
Calvysfote. 1578 Lytb Dedoens in. vii. 323 Calfes foote or 
Cockowpynt. 2607 Tofsell Fourf. Beasts 30 The hearb 
Arum, called in English Wake-Robbin or Calves-foot. 
Galf-s!kin. Also calf’s-, calves-, calve-. The 
skin or bide of a calf ; a superior kind of leather 
made from this, and used in bookbinding; shoe- 
making, etc. More rarely— 

2390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ui. 18 Hee that goes in the 
calues-skin, that was kil'd for the Prodigall. 2393 — yoha 
HI. i. 130 Hang a Calues skin on those recreant limbes 1 
1604 in Shaks. C, Praise 60 Master Buisebell the calves- 
skin scrivener. 2704 Swift T. Tub v. 75 Copies, well- 
hound in calf-skin. 2796 Morse Amer, Geog. 21. 74, 
calve-skins [exported in x yr. from Petersburg], xm 
Emerson Soe. <$■ Solit., Courage aaj Coivardice shuts the 
eyes till the sky U not larger than a calf-skliL 
+ b. A purse, etc., made of calf-skin. Obs. 

26x8 Dbkker Owles Alman., This puts . . coyne into the 
Painters caluesklnne, 

+ (5. ttitrib. 

s 6 c 6 Wily Beguiled ProL (N.) His calfs-skin jests from 
hence ate clear exil’d, x;^ Gbosb C' 4 ia. Did. I'utg. 
Tongue Calf-skin fiddle, a drum. , 

Calf’s snout : see Calves -SKOD r. 

Calfater: see Calfret. 
tGa'UfaEtli, cale-gfartli. [f- cal{e, Kale+ 
Garth.] A cabbage garden, a kale yard. 

24. . Harh MS. 25B7 in Promp, Parv. 58 CauielvM, cawle- 
garthe. 2483 Cath, Angl. 52 A Cale ^taQx,orius,etc,', vbi, 
a gardynge. 237< Ridimond Wilis (1853) 253, j old cal- 
garth spade and j haye spayde. 

Gall-, a non-etymological spelling of calli- in 
words formed from Gr. xiNK-os beauty ; confused 
with ealo- from Gr. xah&s beautiful. Sm Calli-. 
Cali- ; see also Calf-. 

■{' Caliatour, caleatour. In Caliatour^'s) wood, 
a dye-wood from the Coromandel coast, identified 
by some with red sandal-wood. 
t68y Loud. Gas. No. 2269/2 0/ Caleatoius Wood. 
Caliawndyre, vat. of Colianueb, Obs. 
Caliban, (ksedibaen). [App. a variant of Can- 
HiBAL, or perb. actually a form of Carib. It does 
not appear, however, where Shokspere found the 
form.] The name of a character in Shakspere’s 
Tempest, ‘a salnage and deformed slaue’ {Dram. 
Personsd) ; thence applied to a man of degraded 
bestial nature. Hence Oa'llhaatiiant. 

[z6xo Sbaxs, Temp. i. ii. ^08 Wes’ll visit Caliban, my 
sUtie, who neu«r Yeelds vs kindo answnre.] 1678 Butler 
Hvd. in. I. sBz, 1 found th’ Infernal Cunning-man, and th’ 
Vnder-witd), ms Caliban, With Scourges .. aim'd, xtff 
Gbo. Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxix, Grandcourt held that the 
Jamaican negro was a beastly sort of baptist Caliban. 2839 
Sala TVs. round Clock (i86x) 69 Where is ^the Dutch pugf 
l^ere is that Narcissus of canine Calibantsm? 

CallbasIiL, obs. form of Calabash, Calipash. 
Caliber, obs. form of Calabbb. 

CaJibogUB (kselibffn’gas). l/iS. Also colli-, 
[Scheie de Vere suggests that the -bogus is from 
Bagasse : cf. Bogus s.] A mixture of nun and 
spruce-beer. 

2783 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, CalibogusMva and spruce 
beer, American beverage. 2862 L. de Boilieu Recoil, 
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Labrador Life 162 Callibogus, a mixture of Rum and 
Spruce-beer, more of the former and less of the latter. 

Calibrate (kjE-libreit), v. [f. Calibee + -ateS; 
cf. F. calihrer^ trans. To determine the calibre 
of ; spec, to try the bore of a thermometer tube or 
similar instrument, so as to allow in graduating it 
for any irregularities ; to graduate a gauge of any 
kind with allowance for its irregnlaritics. 

1864 in Webster. 1869 Roscoe EUm. Client. 27 The 
[thermometer] tube must be calibrated, i. e. the irregularities 
in the bore must be determined and allowed for. 1870 
Tyndall Heat x, App. 330 , 1 give here the method of cali- 
brating the galvanometer. 1881 Tait in Nature XXV. 128 
The external gauge was accurately calibrated. 

Calibration (kaelibr^-Jan) , [f. prec. + -ation.] 
The action or process of calibrating. 

187* B. Stewart Heat § ao The relative diameter of the 
bore . . having now been determined by Calibration. 

Calibre, caliber ckte-libsi: occas. kalz -br), 
sb. Also 6-S caliver, 8 calabar, calliber, -bre, 
oalipex, calabre. [a. F. calibre {gtialibre in Cotgr. 
i6ii)=It. calibro, Sp. calibre (OSp. also calibo, 
Diez) of uncertain origin ; the Arab. ^>JlS qdlib 
‘ mould, for casting metal \ or some cognate deri- 
vative of qalaba to tnm, has been suggested as the 
source. See Callipeb. 

(Mahn conjectured as source L. pA librA^ of what weight?) 
Calibre and Calliper(i are apparently originally the same 
word. Several 16th c. writers assign the same origin to 
Caliver, ^the name of a species of harquebus, as if this 
were derived from arptebuse de calibre, or some similar 
pame. Littrd has 'douze canons de calibre d'empereur 
C12 cannons of em^ror's calibre) pour la batterie' of i6th c. 
The frequent use of calivtr in the sense of calibre, in the 
i6th ana 17th c., appears to favour this.] 

1 . t a. The diameter of a bullet, cannon-ball, or 
other projectile- Obs, b. Heme, The internal dia- 
meter or ‘ bore’ of a gun, 

the 'calibre' of a piece of ordnance determines the 
weight of the projectile it can throw, phrases like ‘ guns 
of heavy calibre ' often occur in popular use.) 

1588 X. York Ord. Marshall, City London in Siow's 
Sum. (1754) II. V. xxxi. Mo/i We had our particular Calibre 
of Harquebuze . . The Prynces . . caused seven thousand 
Harquebuzes to be made, all of one Calibre. 1591 Sir J. 
Smvthe Instruct. Militarie i8g, I would that alt their bul- 
lettes should be of one Caliver, a 1595 — Animadv. Caft. 
Berwick in Grose Mil. Awtiq. (1801) 297 A harquebuze and 
a currier, both . . of one caliver heighthe of bullet. X878 
Phillips, Caliber, in Gunnery the heighth of the bore in 
any peice of Ordnance. 1708 Kersey, Caliver or Calif er, 
the Bigness, or rather the Diameter of a piece of Ordnance, 
or any other Fire-arms at the Bore or Mouth. 1746 Rep. 
Cond Sir % Cope 99 All the Cannon was of the same 
Caliber, being i-J Pounders, 1787-51 Chambers Cycl, s. v.. 
The caliber is the rule by which all the parts of a cannon, or 
mortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned. 1778 P/iil, 
Trans. LXVIII. 63 The bore, .was nearly aoj calibers long. 
1803 Wellington Let, in Gurw. Lisp. II. 327 We . . have 
taken about 60 pieces of cannon , . of the largest calibres. 

b. trails/. The diameter of any body of circular 
section; esp. the internal diameter of a tube or 
hollow CTlinder ; in Phys. chiefly of an artery. 

1737-51 Chambers Cycl, Caliber or Caliper, in a general 
sense, notes the extent of any round thing in thickness, or 
diameter. In which sense we say, a column is of the same 
caliber as another, when they are both of the same diameter, 
1764 Reid Inpiiry vi. § 19 The caliber of these empty tubes. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Atiat. 1 . 77/2 If we brace the arteries . . we 
shall find their calibres everywhere diminished. 

i‘a'- Degree of social standing or im- 
portance, 4 aality, rank. [The earliest cited sense ; 
prob, from Fr.] Obs. b. Degree of personal capa- 
city or ability ; ‘ weight ’ of character ; (often with 
conscious reference to i). In wider sense: Qua- 
lity, ' stamp’, degree of merit or importance. 

1567 Fenton Trayr. Disc. 164 The forfeiture of the honor 
of a ladye of equall calibre [elsetohere spelt calabre] and 
callinge to mee. 0x849 Drumm. of Hawth. Skiamachia 
Wks. (x/ri) 199 Sir Henry Vane, or others of such calibre? 
XMX Burke App, WHigs Wks. VI. 108 Declamations of 
this kind coming from men of their Calibre .. weie highly 
mischievous. 1808 Scott in Lockhart i, (1842) 9/1 The 
calibre of this young man's understanding. i8a6 J. Gil- 
CMSssc Lecture 55 Weknow the Doctor's caliberwell enough. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown Pref., Playing against an eleven of 
their own calibre, x86o Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 57/2 Major- 
ities would be compelled to look out for members of a 
much higher calibre. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxviii. 125 
The host, with the Duke of Brecon on his right and Lothair 
on his left, and ‘ swells ' of calibre in their 'ncinity. 

3 . pi, calibers. =Q,k-ULXBm.'&. 

4 :, attrib. and in comb,, as in calibre-xule, -scale 
(see quots.) ; calibre-compasses, -square : see 
Calufeb. 

1729 Shelvockb Ariillety i. i The Calibre Scale, .an In- 
strument or Ruler . . to determine the Weights of all Iron 
Bullets by their Diameters. X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp s.v., 
Caliber-rule is an instrument, wherein a right line is so di- 
vided, as that the first part being equal to the diameter of 
an iron or leaden ball of one pound weight, the other parts 
are to the first, as the dizuneters of balls of tw(X three, four, 
etc., pounds,^ are to the diameter of a ball of one pound. 
The caliber is used bjr engineers, from the weight of the 
ball given, to determine its diameter, or caliber ; or vice versa. 

+ Calibre, -ber (kse-libsi), v. Obs. [f. prec. 
Cf. Y.caltbrer.l trans. To determine the calibre of; 
to measure with callipers. Hence Calibered, -bred 
fpl, a. X73X in Bailey, vol. II. X775 in Ash. 


Ca'libr ed, a, [f. Calibre sb. + -ed.] Of or 
having calibre : chiefly in camp, 
xB8j standard 7 Nov. 5/7 The smaller calibred weapon. 

Caliburn, -biiruo (ksedibrnn, ktelibiJuno). 
Also Calab-, caleb-. The name of King Arthur’s 
sword. See Exoalibuh. 

1297 R. Glouc 174 Mid is suerd he was igurd . . Cali- 
hourne it was icluped. Ibid. 208 Calebourne is gode suerd. 
? a 1400 Morte Arth. (1847) 353 The kyng with Calaburne 
knyghtly hym strykes. 1799 S. Turner (1830) 

1. lu. iii. 173 A sword, fancied to have been his caliburno. 
18x3 Scott Triemi, i. xv, On Calibum’s resistless brand. 

Calieate, incorrect spelling of Caltoatb. 
Calic(e, early form of Chalice. 

Caliciform (ksedisi^jm), a. Also ierron.') 
calyciform. [ad. mod.L. caliciformis, f. L. calic- 
em (calix) cup + -(i)pobm : cf, F. caliciforme.'\ 
In the form of a cup ; cup-shaped. 

1849-53 Todd Cycl, Atiat. IV. 1122/1 A caliciform papilla. 

Caliciuated (kali'&iuFded;, ppl. a. [app. ir- 
regularly f. L. calix cup.] Made cup-shaped. 

_x8si D. Wilson Breh, Atm. (1863) I. ii. vi. 460 The beau- 
tiful cajicinated fibula. 

Calicld (kse‘lik’1). Biol. Also (erron.) calycle. 
[ad. L. calictilus, dim. of calix cup.] (See quot.) 

1848 LiMk Zooph, ii. 16 tiote, Calicle. .is used for the pro- 
minences which contain the cells in many corals. Ibid. iii. 
20 Every calicle is the site of a polyp-flower. X874 A. Wil- 
son in Gd. Words. 703 A row of little cup-like bodies . . 
known as ‘ hydrothecae * or ‘ calycles ’. 

Calico (kse'liki?). Forms : a. 6 (Caljecot), 
callicutt, 6-7 oalecut, 6-8 calli-, calicut, 7 cali- 
cute, 7-8 callicot. 6 kalyko, calyco, oalocowe, 
(callaga, -ea), 6-8 callico(e, 7-8 calicoe, 7- 
calico. [In 16-1 7th c. also calicut, from the 
name of the Indian city (sense i), called in 
Malayfllam Kdlikodu, in Ambic Qaliqfit, med.L. 
(Conti) Collicuthia, Pg. Qualecut (V. de Gama), 
Calecut (Camoens). It is not clear how the form 
calico, occurring in 1540 as kalyke, arose; it may 
have been merely an English corruption ; the F. 
calicot has been suggested as the intermediate 
form, but the age of mis is uncertain.] 

_ 1 . The name of a city on the coast of Malabar ; 
in the i6th c. the chief port, next to Goa, of 
intercourse between India and Europe ; used attrib. 
in Calicut-cloth, Calico-cloth ; see next. 

a. _ [£xso5 Dunbar Warldis lusiabiliiiefri. Itmichthave 
cuming in schortar quhyll Fra Cahecot and the new-fund 
Yle.] X54X (July) Lett. Credence of T. Bellendenfr, Jas. V 
to Hen. VIII, IX peces of Calhcutt claith pertenyng to 
ane William Bfaky in Leith. 1589 Hakluyt Viy. (1886) 

I. 3 Of silke and linnen wouen together, resembling some- 
thing Callicut cloth. — Vqy.(xsgg) II. i. Ep, Led., Lapped 
vp almost an hundred fold in fine calicut-cloth. 

X5« LatK. IfY/iftfiSfio)!!, 151 Asurplyse and an elne 
kalyko cloth. [1547 Boorde Intrvd, Knowl. 142 The newe 
foundeland named Calyco.] x5M Will, L. ap Rhes (Somer- 
set Ho.) Calocowe clothe. 1605 E. Scot in Middleton's Voy. 
(Hakl. Soc.) App. iiL 165 (Y.) They [the Javanese] weare a 
kinde of Callico-cloth. 

2 . Hence: a. orig. A general name for cotton cloth 
of all kinds imported from the East (see quot. 
1753)5 ‘an Indian stuff made of cotton, sometimes 
stained with gay and beautiful colours’ (J.) ; sub- 
sequently, also, various cotton fabrics of European 
manufacture (sometimes also with linen warp), 
b. Now, in England, applied chiefly to plain white 
unprinted cotton clolh, bleached or unbleached 
(called in Scotland and U. S. cotton), e. in U. S. 
to printed cotton cloth, coarser than muslin. 

o. 1633-63 Heyhn Cosmogr, ul (1682) 203 A Smock 
of Calicute, a kind of linnen doth here made, and from 
hence so called. X678 TavemieVs Voy, Kingd. Tonqniu 
xiii. 43 Blue Callcuts. Ibid., Relai, fapott 58 Chites or 
painted Calicuts which they call calmendar. x6ra R. 
Holme Amtoutym. 349/1 Dowlas, Scotch Cloth, Callicot. 
1758 Ellis in Phil, Treats. L. 453 C^llicutsare painted with 
the juice of this shrub. 3789 Coxs Trav, Swite. I. 30 Their 
manufactures are coarse caTlicots and muslins. 

X578 Invent, in Draperd Diet, 42, iiij yards of Cal- 
laga, 6f, 4rf. xn yards of Callaca, i2r. 1590 Webbe Trav. 
(Arb.) 31 Fine Lawne or Callico thrust down my throate. 
16x6 Trav. Eng.^ Pilgr. ju Hetrl, Mice. (Malh.) Ill, 326 A 
camel, laden with callicoes. x66s G. Havers P. della 
Valid s Trav. E. Itid. 31 A very great Trade of fine Cotton 
Cloth or Callico. x666 Pervs Diary 34 Sept, Flags, which 
I had bought for the Navy, of Calico, xpa/r, Bk. Rates 
230 The Airest . , forbidding the Sale or Consumption of 
painted Callicoes from the East-Indies, or such as areprinted 
or painted at Home. X719 J. Roberts Spinster 347 A taw- 
dry, pie-spotted, flabby, ragged, low-priced thing, called 
Callicoe , . made, .by a parcel of Heathens and Fagans, that 
worship the Devil, and work for a half penny a day. 1740 
Johnson Dmte Wks. IV, 452 Dressed in wlte cotton or 
caheoe. 1753 Chambers Cycl Stepp, s. v., Callicoes are 
of divers kinds, plain, printed, painted, stain'd, dyed, chints, 
muslins, and the like._ xpj^ Act 14 Geo, III, iii. Instead of 
the Word Callico, which stands for foreign Callicoes, each 
piece may be marked with the words BrUish Manufacture, 
x 86 o Warter Sea Board 4 Down II. 22 The wind sounded 
like the tearing of calico. 2875 Ure Did. Arts I. 379 It 
was easy for needy adventurers to buy printed calicoes. — 

II. 563 Hung with black lustreless calico. 

c._ 1841-44 Emerson Ess, Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 99 
Calicoes [cannot] go out of fashion . . in the few swift mo- 
ments . . the Y ankee suffers , . them to remain in his possession. 
1863 Life in South II. 293 Ckitton-prints . . called ' calicoes ' 


in America^ for dresses. 187a Bret Harte Prose 4 P. I- 
40 The furniture was extemporized from packing cases, .and 
covered with gay calico. 

3 . simple attrib. (or adjl) Of calico (cf. sense i). 
Calico ball, a ball where the ladies wear only 
cotton dresses. 

i6xa Rates (Scotl.) 294 (Y.) Calico copboord claiths, the 
piece . .xlr. i^x Evelyn Mem. (1837) I. 24 The men, wear- 
ing a large calico mantle yellow coloured. 1796 Campaigns, 
1793-4 I. n. ii. loi Callicoe sheets keep us decently waim. 
1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. xviii. 141 Flaunting in a 
calico shirt and a pair of silk stockings from Moorshedabad. 

4 . Comb., as calico-glazer, -making, -smoother, 
-trade, -weaving', calico - diaper (see quot.); 
■j* calico-lawn, ? a fine quality of calico, lawn of 
calico or cotton ; calico-printer, one whose trade 
is calico-printing; calico-printing, the art or 
trade of producing a pattern on calico by printing 
in colours, in mordants which produce colours on 
being dyed, or by other process. 

1696 J. F. Mercheutt's Wareho, 12 *Callico- Diaper., 
called so by reason it is made of Cotton, as the Callicoes 
are, and b wrought into little fij^res. 1733 Land, Gaz. 
No. Mathew Bacon . . *(Jallico-Glazer. 1809 A 

Stewart in Lockhart Scott (1839) III. 180 Breaking into 
the workshop of Peter More, calico-glazer, Edinburgh, 
? 1503 Descr, CarrackMadre de Dios (Y.) The calicos were 
book-calicos, *caIicolaunes, broad white calicos, fine starched 
calicos, coarse white calicos, browne coarse calicos. 1683 
Land. Gaz. No. 1791/4 Two striped Muslins or Callico 
Lawnes. 1859 Smiles Self-Help 36 Robert Peel . . began 
the domestic trade of '‘'calico-making. 1706 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 4264/4 William Shirwin . .''Callico-Printer. 1854 Mrs. 
Gasicell North ^ S. xix, One of the half-dozen calico- 
printers of the time. 1753 Hanwatt Trav. (1762) II. i. 
iii. 15 Sugar-baking and ‘'callicoe-printing are the great 
articles. 1867 iY. ^ Q, Ser. lu. XI. 186/1 In 1676 Calico 
printing. .wasinventedandpraetbedinLondon. xjizGentl, 
Mag. 6 We have obstructed them in the *callico trade, 
t Calicrat. Obs. [app. f. Callicrates, name of 
a Greek artist celebrated for his minute ivory 
carvings of ants and other small animals (Pliny 
N. H. VII. xxi. § 21, ‘ Callicrates ex ebore formicas 


et alia tarn parva fecit animalia nt partes eomm a 
ceteris cerni non possent ’).] An ant. 

1596 J. Burel Passage of Pilgremer, The Calicrat, that 
lytle thing, Bot, and the bony Bie. 

Calicular (kali’kiz?lar), a. [f. L. calicul-iis, 
dim. of calix a cup +-ar.] See also Calyoulab. 

1 1 . ? Resembling a little cup (? or perh. = CALT- 
CHLAE). Obs. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. 124 Contemplating 
the calicular shafts [of the teasel] and uncous disposure of 
their extremities. 

2 . Biol. Of or pertaining to a calicle. 

1849 Murchison Silttria x, 221 They .. produce their 
young clusters through this marginal calicular develop- 
ment. 1873 Nicholson Palxont. 94 Three chief forms of 
gemmation . .amongst the compound Zoantharia— viz. basal, 
parietal, and calicular. 

Hence CaH’cnlarly adv. 

1846 Dana Zoeph. iv. § 60 The coralla, .may be described 
as calicularly branched. 

Caliculate (kali'kizifl/t), a. [f, L. calicul-tis 
(see prec.) + -ate 2.] Having calicles. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1^8) 437 Corallum below, short calicu- 
late, calicles pariform. 

Caliculated, = prec. ; also obs. f, Caltcu l ated. 

Cali'ciilato-, combining form of Caliculate, 
as in calioulato-ramose : see quot. 

1846 Dana Zoeph. iv. § 82 The coralla of these species are 
. .styled caliculato-ramose (i, e. Each calicle forming a sepa- 
rate branch to the corallum ; arising from segregate budding). 

Calid (kse'lid), a. arch, [ad. L. calidus warm.] 
Warm, tepid; hot. (in Med.’, cf. Calidity). 


on I 

Tomlinson . _ . , , 

humour. i68x Chetha'm AngleVs Vade-tit. xxii. § 1 En- 
livened by^the Suns calid Influence, 1854 Syd. Dobell 
Balder xxiii, 98 Summer. .Crowned with 0^ and ash. Her 
hot feet slippered in the calid seas. 

i* Cali'dity. Obs. [ad. mod.L. caliditas, f. 
L. calid-us (see prec.) ; = F. caliditS : see -itt.] 
Warmth, heat, (Chiefly techn. in Medl) 

1538 Paynell Salemds Regini. Q ij b. This walnut . . is 
harde of digestion . . by_ reason of hit calidite. 1599 A. M. 
Gabelhouers Bk. Physic injz For caliditye, and itchinge of 
the Eyes, xfiao Venner Via Recta (1630) 3. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep, 51 The potentbll calidity of many waters, 

Calidity, var. of Callidity, shrewdness. 

Caliduct (kae-lid»kt). [f. (app. by Wotton) L. 
cali-dus hot, or cal-or ductus, after Aque- 
duct. Cf. F. calidtic (in the Academy’s Did. 
1801).] A duct or pipe for the conveyance of 
beat by means of steam, hot water, or air. 

X65X Relig. Wotton. 234 Pipes . . transporting heate to 
sundry parts of the House from one common Furnace . . I 
am ready to baptize them Caliducts as well as they are 
termed Venti-ducts and Aqum-ducts that convey winde and 
water. 1664 Evelyn Kal Hort. (1729) 228 Since the Sub- 
tertanean Caliducts have been introduced, .the most tender 
■ • • • did outlive . - those rigorous Seasons. 1753 Cham- 

bers Cyrt. Aw/, s.v., The ancient caliducts. xSegDRAPER 
Int. Level. Europe xvi. (1S63) 348 Earthen pipes, or cale. 
ducts, imbedded in the walls. 

Calif, variant of Caliph. 

Calify, var. Calefy v. Obs. 



OALIGATE. 


t Ca*ligate, <*• Obs, £ad. L. (dligatus ‘booted^, 
f. caliga balf-boot, esp. that worn by the Roman 
soldiers: see -ate 2.] \Yearing or military 
boots ; esp. in htight cdligate. 

c 1562 Entertainui. Temple in Nichols Pragy. Q. Elh. I. 
134 After followed his messenger and Caligate Knight. 
1562 Leigh Armork liS97' 4oh, ITiese are Knightes in 
their offices, but not nobles, and are called knights Caligate 
of Armes, because they were startuppes to the middle legge, 
15S6 Ferne Bias. Gentrie io6 A caligate knight, that is a 
•souldior on foote. 1656 Blount Gksspgn, Caligate^ that 
wears stockings, buskings, or harness for the Legs. 

t Caligaidon. Med. Obs. Also ^ call-, [ad. L. 
cdligdtion-ein dimness of the eyes, f. cdJTgdre to be 
dim or misty.] Dimness or mistiness of sight 
1615 Crooke Body ofjtlan 252 The calllgation or dimnesse 
of their sight, the hissing of their eares. X&46 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. E/. ni. xviii. 153. i6sj Tomlinson Echpu's 
B isp. igs Such medicaments as cure callgaiion. 

Caligino'sity. arch. [f. as if ad. L. *cdli- 
ginbsitas, f. caligittosus-, see Caliginoxjs and -itt; 
cf. F. caligittosii^.'] Dimness of sight. 

1657 Tomunson Renods Disp. 334 [Eyebright] takes away 
caliginosity and cures all pituitous diseases. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Boh. Ber. v. xxxviL 348, 1 prefer a cheerful cali- 
ginosity, as Sir Thomas Browne might say. 

CaJlginoTlS ihali-dsinas). Also 6 oalagixtous. 
[ad. L. cdltginds-tis 'misty*, f. cdlTgin-em misti- 
ness, obscurity : cf. F. caliginetix^ Misty, dim, 
mnrky ; obscure, dark ; also fig. (Now arch^ 

154S Compl. Scot. 38 A 1 corrupit humiditeis, ande caliginus 
fumis. 1578 Banister Hist. Man viii. 98 The liuer maketh 
the thicker blond and that which is calaginous. 1650 tr. 
Caussin’s Angel of Peace 53 Those men. .precipitate them- 
sdves Into . . caliginous obwrvations. 1790 Coi^r Odyss. 
XIII. 443 The goddess enter'd deep the cave Caliginous. 3794 
Mrs, FiozziSynon. II. 310 That calig^nousatmospheie which 
fills london towards the loth of November. 1849 Lytton 
Caxtons 11. xiclxi, Her lone little room, full of c^iginous 
comers and nooks. 1849 Taifs Meig. XVI, 21&. 

tCali'ginotisiiess. Obs. [f. prec.+-»ass.} 

Caliginons qualify ; obscurity; dimness of sight. 

x£2o Yennek Via Recta viiL 166 Caliginoosnes of the 
eyes. 3733 Bailbv, voL II, Caliginousness, darkness, full- 
ness of oDscority. 

II CaligO (kalai'go). [L.] Dimness of sight. 

x8ox Med. yml. V. 139, 1 . . examined her eye, but could 
discover no. .appearance of caliga xSBxin Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Caliirtrapner, -meter, etc, : see Calli-. 
Cali'lfidisiU.. nonce-^. [f. Caligula, cogno- 
men of the third Roman Emperor + -ISM.] A mad 
extravagance sndh as Caligula committed. 

37« VaiJOLB IMi. tc Mtam (ed. 2I II. 103 (D.) Alas ! it 
would be endless to tell you aU his Caligulisms. 


II Caligns (kte-ligils). Zool. [mod.L., £ cedi^ 
'shoe*.] A genus of poecilopodons crustacean 
parasites, family Caligids. Hence 08*117014. 

3836 Penny Cycl, VI. 161/1 Caligus . . common^ known 
among the fishermen as fish-lice. 3852 Dana Crust, 11, 
1525 Few Caligoids have been reported from the Torrid xone. 

Calimaiico, obs. form of Calamaeco. 

II Calui. [Fr. ; a. Pg. calaim, a. Arab. 
qalap.t ; the ultimate derivation is disputed, •* 

See Calajt in Yule.] ‘ The tin of Siam and Ma- 
lacca, of which the Chinese make tea-caddies, etc.’, 
by some smd to be an alloy of lead and tin. 

3752 Beawes Lex Jl/ercat. R^. S17 A mixed metal called 
Calin. 17S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp,, Calm, the name of a 
sort of mixt metal, seeming composed of lead and tin. It 
is prepared hythe Chinese and they make several utenmls 
of it, as tea-canisters, coffee-pots, and the like. 1847 m 
Craig; and in mod. DictA 

tOaHno. Obs. rare~^. [Perh. suggested by 
'calino custure me ’, the corrupt form of a popular 
Irish melody, frequently mentioned c. 1600. (Cf. 
Shaks. Hen. V. iv. iv. 4, and editors.) But cf. also 
F. calm ' a beggarly rogue or lazie vagabond that 
counterfeits disease * (Cotgr,).] 

3399 Nasbe Lenten Stujffe 24 Amongst our English har- 
monious calinos, one is vp with the excellence of the browne 
bill, .another playes his prizes in print. 

+ Ca'liou. Obs, Also 5 ealiotm, 5-6 oalyon. 
[Of uncertain etymology. Cf. obs.F. caillon 'a dot, 
clutter, clot, or congealed lumpe of flegme, bloud, 
etc. ’ (Cotgr.), app. f. cailhr to coagulate, curdle, 
clot (:— L. coctgul 5 re)l\ A flint nodule; a boulder 
or pebble ; often collective, 

CX459 Merlin xx, 329 His horse, .ran so swyfte that 
p through] the felde that was full of smale caliouns that the 
fire spaueled thikke. 3463 xa Bury Wills yj If.-bryltke be 
not sufficient to endure, lete it be maad with catyoun and 
moorter. 3499 Promp. Parv. 58/2 Calyon, rounde stone, 
rudrts. 3x33 PardSs Radons i. vi. loi Criekes , . whose 
entringes thmhabitauntes vse to stoppe vp with great heapes 
of calion and atones. 


Calipash, (km'lipmjl. Forms : 7 oalapatcb, 
8 calibash, oaUepash, 8- calipasli, oallipasli, 
(9 calapash). jpPerh, calipash and CaIiIFSE may 
be adoptions of some West Indian words; the 
former suggests Sp. carapacho (see Cabapaoe).] 

’i* a. The upper shell or carapace of the turtle 
{fibs^ b. That part of the turtle next to the upper 
shell, containing a dull green gelatinous substance. 

3689 H. Pitman Relaiion^ Arb. Gamer VII. 358 We left 
some peces of the flesh on the calapatch and calapee, that is, 
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the back and breast shells. 3749 Fielding Tent Tones i. x 
The tortoise . . besid es the delicious calibash and caUpee con- 
tains many different kinds of food. 1768 Sti-rsf Sent, 
yourn, 1 1775) a i7An alderman who swallon s three iMunds of 
coDipash and callipca <33845 Hooo Turtles, H.-iving 
..Forestall'd the civic Banquet yet to be. Its callipash 
and Ctslllpee. 1883 Pall Mall G. ai Nuv. ii/a The rallipee 
is the white portion of the flesh which comes from the 
belly ; the calipash is black in colour, and is taken from the 
Imck. 

Calipee (km-lipJ). Forms : 7 calla-, cballa- 
pee, 7-9 calapee, 8 callepy, 8- calli-, calipee. 
[See prec. ; not found in any other European lang.] 
1 . t a. The lower shell or plastron of the turtle, 
{obs.) "b. That part next the lower shell, contain- 
ing a light yellowish gelatinous substance. 

Ligon Bar6adaes{i6j3\ 36 lifting up his [aTurtle’s] 
belly, which we call his Calipea we lay open all his bowells. 
x£79 Trafkam ycunaica in Sir ‘T. Blount Mat. Hist. (1693) 
354 The Callapee, viz. the Belly-part so called, baked, is an 
excellent dish, [see Caupasu]. 1699 D.vmpier FW. I. 
302 The Challapee, or Belly [of a tortoise]. 3769 Mrs. Kaf- 
FALDJS»p'.//0Mxr>l>n(z778>i5Cut off the bottom shell, then 
cut off the meat that ^ows to it, (which is the callepy or 
fowl). 3829 Marryat F, Mildtnajr xviii. Turtle lying on 
their backs, and displaying their nch calapee. [see prec.] 

* 1 * 2 , A kind of turtle. ? Obs. 

3794 Stedmam Surinasn (18x3) 1 . !. 16 The turtles an 
divided into two species, and ate generally distinguished in 
Surinam by the namesof calapee or green turtle, andcarett. 

Caliper, -coxapasses ; see Callifeb. 
Calipe'va, calli-. Alsocalipeever, 3 -piver. 
callipiver. A flsh : a mallet of the West Indies, 
Mtigil lisa, much esteemed as a delicacy. 

i8m M. Bxsm Tom Cringk 1x862) 239 Cold calipiver — 
our Jamaica Salmon. Jbia.\xZyp 395 'I'hat calipeever so 
crisp in the boiling. 3866 Mom. Star 37 Mar., Such deli- 
cacies as the callipiver and turtle steaks. 3883 Fisheries 
Exhih. Gated, led. 4) 370 The Calipeva or Jamaica Salmon. 
Calipll, calif Ckse‘li^k^*lif). Forms; 5caly- 
pbee, -iffe, -yfte(e, 5-7 oaliphe, 6 oalipha, 7 
chalif, -iph, 7- calif, 8- Ichnlif, caliph. [ME. 
caHfife, caliphe, etc., a. F. caliphe, calife, ad. 
med.L. ealTpha, ad. Arab. hhatifah, suc- 

cessor (f. khalafa to succeed, be behindl, assumed 
by Abn-bekr after the death of Mohammed. Later 
forms attach themselves more directly to the 
Arabic ; orientalists now favour Khaltf. The pro- 
nunciation with long a (Ft) is not justiflable.] 

The title given in Mohammedan countries to the 
chief civil and religious ruler, as successor of 
Mohammed. 

3393 Gower Con/, I. 245 Ayrin the caUpKe of E^te. 
CS400 Maundev. V. 3(3 Sat^adyn that toke the Calme of 
^S^te and slongh him. Ibid. xxi. 330 I'he Calyphee of 
Baf^di, 3586 T.B.La Privtaud, Fr. Acad. (ismI S97 The 
Caliphaes of the Sarasins were kings & chiefe bishi^. 
Ibid, jn C^led by the callpha and inhabitants of Caire, 
1613 Furchas Pilgr. 1 . 1. xiii. 63 The story of this Bagded 
or Baldach and her Chalifs [also written ckaliphdi. 36x4 
Raleigh Hist. World n. 190 The state of the Cwphe. 36x5 
Bed WELL Arab. Trudg., One ed the Chalift. 3734 Sals 
Koran Prelim. Disc. 181 The third Khali/ of the race of 
al Abbfis. 3758 Johnson Idler No. loi r 1 The favour of 
three successive califa 3784 Henley in Beck/ords Vathek 
(1868) 133 note. Caliph, .comprehends the concrete chaiacter 
ed prophet, pnest, and king. 3837 Whewrll Hist. Induct, 
Sc, (1857) HI. 338 The caius of Bagdad.^ zBaa W. Irving 
Mahomed s Success, ii. He contented himself., with the 
modest title of Caliph, that is to say, succes-sor, by whicdi 
die Arab sovereigns have ever since OMn designated. 

(km'liial), a. [f. prec.+-AL,] Of or 
pertaining to a caliph# 

3883 Poll Mall G. XXXIV. 34x7 His Caliphal preten- 
sions wjlll not be seriously disputed, 

Calipliate (ks'li&it). Also -at. [f. as piec. + 
-ATE : in F. caliphal, med JL. caltphdlusl\ 

1 . The rank, dignity, or office of caliph. 

3753 Chambers CycL Snpp. s.v., The Calipnate compre- 
hended therower both of the royal^, and priesthood. 18x7 
Keatinob Trav. 1 . 314 The grand rignior is considered as the 
head of that religion since the extinction of the caliphat. 
3^ Elfhinstone Hist. Ind. I. 5^ I'he califate. 
b. The reign or term of omce of a caliph. 

1734 Sale Koran Prelim. Disc ^6 Moseihuna . . had a 
great party, and was not reduced till the Khalifat of Abu 
Beer. xSttMACAULAY/'/MMisc, (i860) II.359Hi5 short and 
unreal c^phate. 1869 J. Baldwin Preh. Hattons vi 232 
In the year 637, during the califate of Omar. 

2 . The dominion of a caliph. 

16x4 Selden Titles Honor 93 Whil'st the Chaliphat re- 
mained vndeuided. 1871 Fbeeman Hist. Ess. u vi. 140 The 
Empire even in the East was not a Caliphate. 

'I' Oali'phe. Obs^~^ A kind of sailing vessel. 
1393 Gower Cot/, II. 258 With caliphe and with galey 
The same cours, the same wey. Which Jason toke. 
Ca'lipltsliip. [£ Caliph +'SH iF.] The 

office of caliph. 

1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 966 (T.) Ally, son-in-law to 
Mahomet, .pretending to the caliphslup. 

Calippio ; see Callipfio. 

Calls, obs. form of Chaliob ; var, of Calms. 

II Calisaya* (kselisFi'a). [? A native S. Araericau 
name, adopted as the Ibotanical specific name.] 
In Calisaya bark', the most valuable sort of 
Peruvian Bark, obtained from Cinchona calisaya. 

xByj Penny Cycl, VII. 173/2 The (^thagena yellow Wks 
both contain quinia, but m less quantity than the Calisaya 
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bark. 1875 H. Wood Therap. (’1879'' 60 Calisaya or Rnyal 
Yellow Bark. 

Hence Calisav'lne, an alkaline substance from 
calisap hark, used in making a kind of iiilters. 
CaJlver (kte-livai, kal/v-iji, Obs, exc. Hid. 
Forms: C qrialivre, calliour, kalli-, qualli-, 
kaly-, calea-, 6-7 caly-, cally-, oolee-, cale- 
ver, 7 oaliever, calivre, 6-9 ealliver, 6 - caliver. 
[App. the same word as CALinitK ; see the quota- 
tion from Littre there, and the following ; 

igSS^E. York Ord. Marshall in Stools Surv, (1754') II. 
V. xxxi. 570/1 When 1 was first brought up in Piemount. . 
we had our particular Calibre of H^uebuze to our Regi- 
ment that one Bullet should serve all the Harquebuxes of 
our Regiment. .Of which Worde of Calibre, came fovt this 
unapt Term which we use to call a Harquebuze a Calllver, 
which is the Height of the Bullet and not the Piece. 
Before the Battell of Moungajiter[=MDDConiour, r569l, the 
Prynces caused seven thousand Harquebures to Im m^e, aiU 
of ane_ Calibre ; which were called Harquebuze dn Calibre de 
Monsieur le Prince. So as I think some men not under- 
standing Frenche, brought hither the name of the Height of 
the Bullet for the Piece. iSM Berwick B/sc, cone. Weapons 
8 It is supposed by many that the weapon called commonly 
a Callver is another thinge than a Harquebuze, whereas in 
truth it is not, but only a Harquebuze, sauing that it is of a 
greater circuite or Bullet then the other is of: wherfore 
the Frenchman doth call it a peece de Calibre, which is as 
much as to say, a peece of bigger circute, x6ix Floriq, 
Colibro, as Caltbro, an instrument that gunners vse to 
xneasure the height of any piece or bullet. Also the height 
or bore of any piece, from whence our word Caliuer is 
derived; being at first apiece different from others.] 

1 . A light kind of musket or harquebus, origin- 
ally, it appears, of a certain calibre, introduced 
during the i6th c. ; it seems to have been the 
lightest portable fire-arm, excepting the pistol, 
and to have been fired without a ' rest *. 

3568 in Artheeolopia (1839) XXII. 78 [In an inventory 
of the goods at Grafton and Salwarpe 38th November 
X568, occurs] 'Kalyvers'. 15% [see 3]. 3574 Lane. Lieu, 
tenemey (1850) l m Ffitt men to serve w^ qualltuers. 3577 
Churmw, ACC. St, Margarels, Westas. (Nichols 1797) 19 
Paid fornewe stocking of five caly vers izs. 157S Sir R. 
Constable Order ^Campe (Harl. MS. 847 If. 53 bl The 
ordonnance . . halberts, harquebusses, qualivres, launces;. 
3587 Holinshed Sc. Chrotu (x8o6) II. 303 A . . hot skirmish 
..between the Englishmen and Frenchmen with hagbuts, 
caleevers, and pistolets. 3588 Lucar Tartaglids Colloy. 
61 HLs Caliver . . must be in length at the least three foote 
and two smehes, and the bore must be in Diameter f of an 
ynch. His Musket . . the bore in Diameter of an ynch- 
xsffi T. Deloney in Roxb. Ball. (1887) VI. 390 With Mus- 
kets. Pikes, and good CXleeuers, for her Graces safemude 
then. 1598 Barret Theor, Wartvs i. i. 3 A good CilU- 
uer chaiged with good powder and bullet. s6os Fulbecxe 
jst Pt, PamlL S3 He thatshooteth in a C^aleeuer at birdes. 
36x3 Hayward Norm, Kings 77 Of late yeeres the bar- 
quebuzeand calliuer are brought into vse. 1642 in R.ushw. 
Hist. Coll, ni. (1693} I. 670, too Colliers .. whom he armed 
with Pikea Musquets, and Calievers. x 6 j 9 Philufs, Ox/A 
ver, or Calliper, a small Gun nsedatSea. 1761 Hume Hist, 
Eng. II. xxvii. 339 The caliver. .was so inconvenient that 
it had not entirely discredited the bow. xSax Scott Keniho. 
i, Then you are from the Low Countries, the land of pike 
and caliver? x8m PcAKCHd Brit, Costume 278 During 
this tei^ (James I's] the caliver, a matchlock that could be 
fired without a rest, came greatly into nsa 

t b. A soldier armed with a caliver. Obs. 
xsfit Stywabd Mari, Biseip. i. 44 The Caleuers or Coriers. 
Such must haue either of them a good and sufficient peece, 
fiaske, touch bore, pouder, ^ot, S.a 3593 Garrard Art 
Warre 83 Calivers or Horgaburieres or Mosketieres. 

+ 2 . 

3589 Pappe-w. Hatchet (1844) 37 of them lately at 
Yorke, pulcing out his napkin to wipe his mouth after a lie, 
let drop a surgeons caliuer at his foote where he stood. 

8. attrib, and Comb., as caliver~man, -shot, etc. 

3569 in Heath Groceds Comp. (1869) 10 F^mysh^ with 
calyuer matches with flasks. 3613 Furchas Pilgr. L v. xv. 
447 A calliver-shot could scarce reach from the one side to 
the other. x6aa R. Hawkins V03. S. Sea (1S47) 170 In a 
muskett, two calever shott, or many smaller, a xfi4a SiR W. 
Monson Naval Tracis i. (1704! 174/a The Fleetwas to pass 
within Calliver Shot of this Fort. 1829 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xAxii, Ye musquet and calliver-men. 

Oa'liver, v, nonce-ntd. [f. prec, sb.] tram. To 
shoot with a caliver. 

3863 Sala Copt. Bang. I. iii. 43 He was averse to all high- 
handed measures of musketoomug, and caljveting. 
Caliver, obs. form of Calibbe. 

* 1 * CaHverez'. Ohs. rare~'K [f. Calivesb s&, -i- 
-EB 1,] A soldier aimed with a caliver. 

3590 Sir J. Smythe Bisc. Weapons 5 H^nebuziers may 
skirmish with more dexteritle and certeintie than the Cali- 
vererswUh their Calivers. 

II Calix (ktc'liks). FI. ca'licea, [L. calix cup 
(see Chauoe). On account of the running to- 
gether of this and the Grseco-Latin calyx ' outer 
covering of a fruit or fl.ower-bud’ (cf. It, calice, 
Sp. caliz, F. calice), modem scientific writers 
rarely distinguish the two, but commonly write 
both as CAiiTa:, The dinainutives Caliole and 
Caltolb are more generally distinguished.] 

A cup ; a cup-like cavity or organ ; e.g. the 
truncated termination of the branches of the ureter 
in the kidney; the wall of the Graafian follicle, 
from which an ovum has escaped; the cup-like 
body of a crinoid or coral which is placed on. the 
top of the stem ; the body of a Vorticella ; a 
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cup-shaped depression in the upper part of 
theca of a coralligenous zoophyte, which contains 
the stomach-sac (sometimes in French fonn caltce). 

jjdS Motteux 'Rabelais v. xlii (1737) 180 A Carbuncle 
jetted out of its Calix or Cup. x8ox Med. Jrnl, V. 284 Re- 
maining in one of the calices or infundibula in the kidneys. 
x86g mcHOLSON ^00/. xii. (1880) x6o A shallower or deeper 
cup-shaped depression, which contains _^the stomach-sac of 
the polype, and is known as the ‘ calice '. x88i Mivart 
Cat E33 The part surrounding this prominence is called 
the calix. 

Calixtillv -ine (kali'kstin). Eccl. Hist, 

1. [inF. Calixtin, in medX. pi. Calixtini, calix 
cup, in sense i referred to L.] A member of a 
section of the Hussites, who maintained, as their 
chief article, that the cnp as well as the bread 
should he administered to the laity ; a Utraquist. 

17 X 0 tr. DuHn's Eccl. Hist, x6th C. I. n. xxxi. i8s_ Those 
called Calixnnes, who administered the Sacrament in both 
kinds. X753 Chambers Cycl. & v.. The Calixtins . . 
in the mam . . still adhered to the Doctrine of Rome. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XII. 361/r The Hussites now divided into 
several branches, some, .more moderate and rational, such 
as the Callixtines. 

2 . An adherent of the opinions of George Ca- 
lixtuB (1586-1656), a Lutheran divine and pro- 
fessor at the University of Helmstedt, Srunswick, 
noted for his moderate and conciliatory views and 
writings on controversial points ; a syncretist. 

X7a7-5i Chambers Cycl. s. v., The Calixtins are esteem’d a 
kind of Serai-Pelagians. i8a6 C. Butler Grotins xii. aox 
Denominated Syncretists or Calixtines from George Calixtus. 
Galiz, obs. form of Chalice. 

Calk (kgk), sbX Also 6 calke, cauke, 9 caulk, 
[app. ultimately f. L. calc-em {calot) heel, ccdcdneum 
heel, or calcar spur : but the history is wanting.] 

1 . A pointed piece of iron on a horse-shoe to 
prevent slipping ; = Caleiit. 

1587 Turberv. Epitaphs ^ Sonn. (1837) ^7 He sets a 
slender calke, And so he rides his way. xggx Perctvall Sjf. 
Diet., Rampones, caukes in a horse snooe._^ x88x Daily Tel, 
X7 Jan., Where would the poor horse he without the ‘ calks ’ 
on the hind feet? 

2 . A piece of iron projecting from the heel of 
a boot, shoe, or clog, which digs into the ice or 
frozen ground, and prevents slipping. V, S. 

1803 Naval Chron, XIII. 1x3, In Canada it is customary 
during the winter season, .to wear on the feet a sort of pat- 
ten, called caulks, 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s. v., The 
calk . . attached to a boot consists of a plate with spurs, 
which project a little below the heel, 
t Calk, sb.^ Obs. rare.' Perh. calculation : cf. 
Calk 0.1; perh. = chalk. 

*S3S Stewart Crwt. Sect. I. 88 With astrologe and vther 
instrument, With compas, calk, and als with quadrent. 
Calk, obs. and northern form of Chalk. 
tCalk, 0.1 Obs. Also calke, kalk. [app. 
shortened from Calculh, calh'l, calble.] 

1 . /raw. To calculate, reckon ; esp. aslrologically. 

140X Pel. Poems (1859) II. 61 If y cowde calkyn A 1 manere 

kyndes. 0x440 Protnp, Parv. 58 Calkyn, cakulo. igog 
Hawes Past, P/eas. xviii. i, On his boke he began to calke 
How the sonne entred was in Gemyne. x^ Mirr, Mae., 
Dk, Clarence xxvi. 3 Whose fortunes kalked made the 
father sad. xl^ J. Gbree Asirologom. 19 Woolsey calked 
the Kings Nativity. 

2 . intr. or absot. ** 

xggS [see CALiaMG 1]. X43S in Poston Lett. I. 350 Oon 
Doktor Grene, a preest, hath kalked and reporteth, that, 
etc. X483 Caxton Gold Leg, 55/1 Thw kalked on his 
natyvyte. xgsd J. Heywood Spider ^ F, xliv. a6 If one 
diuell with an other for lies should calke. 

8. ? To appropriate, lay claim to. [Perhaps a 
different word = to chalk out.] 

1606 Birnie Kirk’Burial 30 By kirk-buriall the pavement 
[is] so partiallie parted to paticulare men, that if they cleaue 
to that they haue calked, the people that rests must byde at 
the doore. 

Calk (kgk), [f. Calk j^.I] trans. To pro- 
vide (a shoe) with a calk or calkin ; to rough-shoe. 

X634 Scott snd Pi, Vox Populi 46 As many . . as would 
suffice for sixe or eight thousand horse all calked sharpe and 
frost-nayled of purpose for trauaile ouer the Ice. 

Hence Ca'lking vbl, sb . ; also attrib., as in calk- 
ing-anvil, an anvil for forming horse-shoe calks ; 
calking-tongs, for sharpening these. 

xS^'K.rxKtcTt Petr. Antig. Gloss, s.v. Ccdciainra, The 
calking or cauking of horseshoes, i. e. to turn up the two 
comers, that a horse may stand the faster upon ice. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 5 Feb. 4/1 Colonel Myles’s system was the 
exact opposite of the much-practised ’calking’. 

Calk (kgk, kselk), v.^ Also caique, [a. F. 
calqm-r, in same sense, ad. It. cakare to press 
under:— L. calcars to tread. (Cf. Cauk.) Often 
supposed to be identical, etymologically, with 
Chalk, with which it has nothing to do.] 
trans. To copy (a design) by rubbing the back 
with colounng matter, and drawing a blunt point 
along the outlines so as to trace them in the colour 
on a surface placed beneath. Hence Ca'lking 
vbl, sb. 

x66a Evelyn Ckalcoj^, (1760] 52 Two plates exactly 
counter-calked. X839 Guluck & Timbs Paint. 147 Trans- 
ferred by tracing, or, as it is also called, calking. 

Calk, var. of Caulk ; obs. f. Cauk to tread. 
Calkel, var. of Caloulb v. Obs. to calculate. 


Calken, local name of the Weaver Fish. 

1674 Ray Local JVds., Sea Fishes, Collect. 104, 

+ Ca'lker^. Obs. Also 6 calcar, 7 calcour. 
[f. Calk ».1-i--er 1.] A calculator of nativities, 
etc.; an astrologer; a magician, conjurer. 

1S33 Coverdale Isa. ii. 6 Calkei-s of mens byrthes, 
whereof ye haue to many. 2584 R. Scott Discov. IVitch- 
craft vii. XV. 122 Imps, calcars, conjurors. 1663 Fuller 
Worthies i. 209 Forewarned (by what Calker I wot not). 

Calker^ (kg-kai). Sc. Also caulker, [f. Calk 
».2 + -EB 1 .] = CalKIH. Also fig. _ 

1794 Burns To Jolm Taylor ii. Poor slip-shod giddy Pe. 
gasus Was but a sorry walker ; To Vulcan then Apollo goes, 
To get a frosty calker. x8xs Scott Gny M.^ xxxix, They 
turn down the very caulkers of their animosities and 
prejudice, as smiths do with horses’ shoes in a white frost. 
X833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 434 The Bight of 
Leogane is a horseshoe, Cape St. Nicholas is the caulker on 
the northern heel. 

Calker var. of Caulkeh. 

Calkes, illiterate spelling of Calk. 
Calketrap(pe, -treppe, obs. ff. Calteop. 
Calkil, var. of Caloulb v . Obs. to calculate. 
Calkin (kg-kin, ksE'lkin). Forms: (skakun), 
6 calkyn, 7 cawkin, 7- calkin, calking. [Pos- 
sibly going back to a ME. *calkam, a. OF. cal- 
cain heel:— L. calcdneum heel; but the earliest 
form kakun agrees with the Du. halkoen, MDu. 
cakoen ‘ungula,* f. L. calx. Some orthoepists 
treat (kg'kin) as only a vulgar or colloquial 
pronunciation, but others know no other.] 

1. The turned-down ends of a horse-shoe which 
raise the horse’s heels from the ground ; also a 
turned edge under the front of the shoe ; applied 
esp. to these parts when sharpened in a frost. 

1443 Bokenham Female Saints (1683) 223 Tweyn hors . . 
Of wych the toon hym grenously boot. And wythhys kakun 
the tother hym smoot. X387 Holinshed Scot, Chron, U iij b, 
Causyng a smyth to shoe three horses for him contrarily, 
with the calkyns forward. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 32a 
Little gravel stones getting betwixt the hoof, or calking, or 
spunge of the [horse's] shooe. x6xo Markham Mastetp. 11. 
xcvii. 387 Let your [horse-]shooes hehinde haue a cawkin on 
the out-side. 1737 Bradley Fam, Diet. 1 . s. v. Bleymes, 
Calkings spoil the Feet of a Horse. x868 Reeul. ^ Ord. 
A rmy r 1214 The calkins of the hind shoes are to be removed, 
as these are not needed on board. 


2 . The irons nailed on the heels and soles of 
strong shoes or clogs to make them wear longer. 

1833 Southey Lett, (1836) IV. 314 The price of men’s 
clogs is live shillings.. This price includes calking, i. e. the 
iron-work 

+ Ca’lkittgs vbl. sb?- Obs. [f. Calk ti.i +-mGi,] 

1 . Calculation, computation. 

X398 Trevisa Barth ae P. R. (Tolleroache MS.) vin. 
xxvii, he science and use of calkynge [1333 calclynge ; Lat, 
caJcultj and acountes. 

2 . spec. Astrological prognostication. 

0x400 Epipfi. (Tumb. 1843) 103 Ych yere wer certeyn 
dayes three By calkyng cast and computacion Sowght and 
chosen. 1363 Phabr jEneid ix. Bbij, To king Turaus 
deere he calkinges kest. But not with calking craft could 
he his plague beswitch that day. 

Calking vbl. sb!^, var. of Caulkiho. 

Calkling, var. of Caloulino vbl. sb. Obs. 
Calkule, -ylle, var. Caloulb v. Obs, 
Call(kgl), w. Forms: (i oeaUian), 3 calleu, 
3-6 calle, (4 cale, kal, kel), 4-5 kali, 4-7 cal, 
5 caJlyn, 6 caal, (caul(e), 4- call. Also (6'f.) 
7-9 caw, 8-9 ca’. [OE. shows a single instance of 
cealliani but ME. callen, kallen, was originally 
northern, and evidently a. ON. ikalla to call, cry, 
shout, to summon in a loud voice, to name, call 
by a name, also to assert, claim (Sw. kalla, Da. 
kalde). A common Tent. vb. : in MDu. callen, 
Du. kallen to talk, chatter, prattle, MLG. kallen, 
OHG. challdn, MHG. kallin to talk much and 
loud, to chatter :—OTeut. •*kall$jan, cogn. with 
gol- in Slav, golos voice, sound, and perhaps with 
Aryan root gar- to chatter. 

The connexion of meaning in Branch III seems far-fetched, 
but there appears to be no doubt of its identity.] 

I. To shout, utter loudly, cry out, summon. 

* intr. 

1 . To utter one’s voice loudly, forcibly, and 
distinctly, so as to be heard at a distance ; to 
shout, cry : often emphasized by out, to cry out. 
Const, to, after (a person whose attention it is 
desired to engage). One may also call across a 
river, up a shaft, down stairs, into a passage, etc. 
See also senses 21-23. (Not in Johnson.) 

a xooo Byrhtnoth (Gr.) 91 Ongan ceallian ofer cald wmter 
Byrhthelmes beam. 01x335 St, Marker. 3 Ha higon to 
cleopien ant callen }>us to criste, a X300 Cursor M, ^720 
Sua lang bai cald, drightin j;am herd. Ibid. 7341 panbigan 
hat cal and cri hat godd o ham said ha merci, X393 Gower 
Conf. 1 . 148 Upon her knees she gan down falle.. and to him 
calle. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werhurgh (1848) 103 Callynge to 
her, in the name of Jhesu. 1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. Induct, 
ii. 91 Sometimes you would call out for Cicely Hacket. 
z6o4 — Oth. i. i. 74 Heere is her Fathers house. He call 
aloud. X667 Dryden Mart. Mar-all n. i. Do you hear, 
aunt calls, xyxx Addison Sped. No. 44 P 6 The Mother is 
heard calling out to her Son for Mercy. X7X4 Ellwood Au- 
tobiog, (1765) 93 He calling earnestly after me. 1788 DlBum 


Mus. Tourxxxvi. 143 note. He called to one of the sailors 
to tell him what it was. X848 S. Bamford Early Days vi. 
(1859)63 , 1 thereupon called as loudly as I could. 1864 Ten- 
nyson En. And. 837 He call’d aloud for Miriam Lane. 

b. Said of animals, chiefly birds, making certain 
cries or notes ; of bees before swarming. 

X486 Bk. Sf. Albans A ij. In the tyme of their loue they call 
andnotkauke. 1533 Huloet, (^all lyke a partryche. 1609 C. 
Butler Fem, Mon. v. (1623) L iij. After the second swarme, 
1 have heard a young Ladie-Bee call. ^ X674 N. Cox Genii, 
Recr. 1. (1706) 73 Being almost spent, it is painful for them 
[the hounds] to call. 1704 Worlidge Diet, Rust, et Urb. 
s. V. Bees, In the Morning before they Swarm, they approach 
near the Stool, where they call somewhat longer. X823 
ConBETT Rur. Rides 289 The poor partridges ..were calling 
all around us. X847 Lonct. Ev. i. v. 2 Cheerily called the 
cock to the sleeping maids ofthe farmhouse, X831 Tennyson 
To Queen 14 While . . thro’ wild March the throstle calls, 
e. Said of sounding a snmmons with a trumpet. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr i. iii. 277 Hector . . will to morrow 
with his Trumpet call, To rowze a Grecian. 

d. fig. Said of inanimate things. 

i6tx Bible Ps. xlii, 7 Deepe calleth vnto deepe at the 
noyse. x8u Tennyson Sea-fairies 9 Day and night to the 
billow the muntain calls. 

e. Cards. To make a demand (for a card, for 
one’s opponents to sliow their hands, etc.) ; as a. 
in Long Whist, at a certain point in the game, to 
call upon one’s partner to produce an honour if 
he has one, in which case the game is won ; to 
call (for trumps) : see 22 d. b. in Poher, to call 
upon one’s opponents to diow their hands, e. in 
Quadrille, to ‘call a king’, i. e. demand and take 
into one’s own hand a king from one’s partner’s 
hand. 

z68o Cotton Compl, Gamester, in Singer Hist. Cards 338 
If he forgets to call after playing a trick, he lo&eth the 
advantage of can-ye for that deal, X709 Brit. Apollo II. 
36. Vt If either A. or B. have Honours they are at Liberty 
to Clall. xSao Hoyle’s Gat/tes Impr. 44 {heading) Of 
calling honours. Ibid. 80 If both sides are eight, and no 
one calls, each player must possess an honour. Ibid. 93 
(Quadrille) Call to your strongest suit except you have 
a queen guarded. 1883 Longm, Mag. Sept. 499 (Poker) 
When the bet goes round to the last player., and he does 
not wish to go better, he may simply ‘ see it ’ and ' call ’. 

2 . To call at a door : oiig. to call aloud there so 
as to make known one’s presence and business to 
those within ; hence, to knock or ring, and speak 
or make a communication to one who answers the 
door; whence, to call at a house, to go to the 
door, or enter, for the purpose of some communi- 
cation — ^the extended notion of entering was at 
first expressed by to call in, still in familiar use = 

‘ look in’ in passing, or incidentally ; to call on (a 
person) ; to pay him a short business, ceremonial, 
or complimentary visit; and absol. to f«f/=make 
or ‘ pay ’ a call. 

[a X300 Cursor M. 10096 Mi saul es cummen, leuedi, ]>e to 
And calles at ]>i yatt ‘ vndo ’ ! X598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. v. 
9 Go, knock and call.] X393 — Rich, II, n. ii. 94 To day I 
came by, and call'd there. 1599 — Much Ado in. iii. 44 
You are to call at all the Alehouses. 1603 — Meas.for M. 
TV. V. 6 Goe call at Flauia's house. And tell him where I 
stay, xyxx Budgell Sped, No. 150 ? 9, I happened the 
other Day to call in at a celebrated Coffee-house near the 
Temple. 1787 Cowper Lett, 18 Jan., A young gentleman 
called here yesterday who came six miles out of his way to 
see me. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I, 366 If 
she is obliged to call a^in. X834 Macready Reniin. I. 420 
Called at the Literary Fund office, and saw. .the secretaiy. 
x88i Mrs. Riddell .ri. Spenceley II, iii, 65 She thought of 
calling in Banner Square. Mod. Call in some time during 
the day. Have many visitors called to-day? 

b. To call at (a place) : to slop for a short time 
in passing, in order to speak or communicate in 
some way with people there ; said e. g. of a car- 
rier who ‘calls ‘at a house or place to deliver or 
receive a parcel, and has his regular ‘ houses of 
call’ ; also of a vehicle, railway train, dtip, steamer, 
which ‘ calls ’ or ‘ touches ’ at places on its way. 

Merely ' to make a short stop or stay at a place ’ is not 
to purpose _of speaking, dealing, visiting, or other 

communication , . is of the essence of the notion. 

_ X670 Cotton Espemon 11. viii. 378 His Majesty continu- 
ing his way through Guienne, took occasion to call atBlaye. 
1737 Swift Gidliver ii. viii. 174 The captain called in at 
one or two ports. X7S3 Beawes Lex Mercat. 267 Where 
the vessel was to have liberty to call, in her way down, for 
a pilot, xygg Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1843) III. 147 Cap- 
tain Blackwood, .calls at Minorca in his way down. Ibid, 
352 Direct the Ships to call off here, hut not to anchor. 
Railw. Thne Table, Tiains call at this station when required. 
* * trans. 

3 , To utter (anything) in a loud voice ; to read 
over (a list of names) in a loud voice ; to pro- 
claim, announce, give out, make proclamation of. 
Often with ottt. Also absol. 

01325 E. E, A lilt. P, C, 411 He callez A prayer to ]>e 
hy3_e prynce, for pyne, on pys wyse. 0x720 Gay (J.) Nor 
parish clerk, who calls the psalm so clear. X768 'Tucker 
Lt. Nat. II, 530 How . . should it come into his head that 
calling a psalm was more holy employment than sawing a 
board ? x8ss Thackeray Newcomes II. xlii. 445 ' Adsum ’ I 
. . the word we used at school when names were called. X83S 
Macaulay /fixA Eng. IV. 489 His duties were to call the 
odds when the Court played at hazard. x886 Manch. Exam. 
i4jan. 4/7 Sir Erskine May called out the names of members 
in the order in which they were to . . take the oath. 
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CALL. 


CALL. 

b. To annonnce or proclaim authoritatively; 
to decree. 

_ 1^7 in Sc. Pasgwils (1868) 152 Might make the Pope a 
jubilee call. 1859 StLA Tv/, round Clodt ^7 The newly 
made barristers ‘ call* carouse in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 1876 
Trevelyan Macaulay I. iii. 124 He could be angry as an 
opponent, but. .knew when to call a halt. Alod. Here the 
captain called a halt. We had better call a halt for a minute. 
A To summon with a shout, or by a call ; hence 
to summon, cite ; to command or request the 
attendance of, bid (any one) come ; formerly also, 
to ask, invite, ‘bid’ formally or authoritatively. 
Also dbsol. ; and with adverbial extension, as aivay^ 
back, home, in, out, into a place, to a duty. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 3712 Sithen his sun he cald him till. 
Ibid. 19793 ] 7 ai hat w'ar oute, in did he calle. 1377 Langc. 
P. PI, B, HI. 3 The kyng called a clerke. .To take mede Jje 
mayde. csSoo BlawboTs Test, in Halliwell Nngx P. 3 
Whylis ye l:m\eyour right memorie Calle unto you your 
owne secretory. 1535 Coverdale Mark xv. 1 6 The soudyers 
. . called the whole multitude together. 1549 Latimer Senn. 
hef, Edvs. VI, ii. ( Arb. 1 57 They were not called to the feast. 
1591 Shaes. Two Gent, il iii. 6x Come away man, I was 
sent to call thee. »n Steele Spect. No. 264 r i The 
Bell which calls to Prayers twice a Day. xyia Tickell 
Ibid, No. 41a rx Sir Roger's Servant was gone to call a 
Coach. X830 Tennyson ‘All fkiugs will die' 20 We are 
called — ^we must go. X847 — PHtuess il 447 The chapel 
bells Call'd us. 183X Macaulay in Life ff Lett. I. 

209, I called a cabriolet. x88a J. H. Blunt Rtf. Ck. 
Eng. IL II Southampton was called before the Council. 
Alod. At the end of the play the chief actors were called 
before the house. 

h. fig. 

a 1340 Cursor At. 19594 To call men vnto amendment. 
x^6Pilgr. Per/.^Ii. de W. 1531 1 13 b, Somtyme he taketh 
chyldren . . & calleth them to his gloiy. 1667 Milton P. L. 
II. 92 The torturing home Calls us to Penance. 1678 R. Le- 
STRANGB Senecds Afor. (1702! 41 Whensoever my Duty 
calls me. 18x9 Crabbb T. of Hall IL Wks. 1834 VL 43 
While lUchard's mind, that for awhile h^ strayed, Call d 
home its powets, x866 B. TtAVLOR My Mission, Poems 256 
Where die fairest hlossoms call. 

e. To rouse from sleep, summon to get up. 

x6ii Sbaks. Cy/nb. 11. ii. 7 If thou canst awake by foure o' 

th’ clock, I pr3tthee call me. xtxx Steele Sped. No. 13a 
PI T^e next Morning at Day-break we were all called. 
1832 Tennyson May Queen x You must wake and call me 
early, call me early, mother dear. 1858 Alere. Mar. Atag. 
V. w6 The Captain, .was called at la. 

jd. To invoke, appeal to. Cf. also Call to 
witness, 20 c. Obs. 

e txSf* Gen. ^ Ex. **37 QvaS god, * quor-at calles Su mef ’ 
f xjoo Melusine (1888/ i In the begynnyng of all werkes, 
men oughten first of alle to calle the name of the Creatour. 

t e. Sometimes with the force of the modem 
‘ call on’, 23 g. Obs. 

x6ox Shaks. Tktw/. AT, iil ii. 56 Weel call thee at the 
Cubiculo. 1603 — AJeas./or AI.w, iv. 18 lie call you at 
your house. 

f. With the force of * call for’ ; now techn,, as 
to call a case in court, call the trial. 

cxajo Bestiary 651 He remeS and helpe calleS. 1699 
Bentley PAat. xi. 236 The Trial must be Call'd over again. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 480 One that once had call’d 
Lucina's Aid. 1731 Swift Death Swift, I wish 1 knew 
.what King to c^. 17416 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 10 A new 
Deal is to be call'd. Alod. The judge ordered the next case 
to be called. 

g. To attract animals by a particular * call 
e.g. as in moose-calling. 

b. With a thing as obj. : Qiiefly with adverbs 
(senses 24 - 35 ) ; or in ph^es, as to call attention 
(ly a), call to mind (20 b), etc. 

1761 Frances Sheridan Sidney Bidulph (ed. 2) III. 160 
But let us call another subject, — ^When did yon hear from 
Mr. Faulkland? _ ^ 

1, To call a bond’, to give notice that the 
amount of a bond will be paid. 

k. .Si". = Call upon, call at, visit, go through. 

1837 R. Nicoll Poems (18431 72 The puir auld beggar 

bodie, ca’d The toun where I was born. Alod. Sc. ‘ I’ll caw 
the haill town for’t, or I want it,* 

l. In various phrases: see iy- 20 . 

6 . To convoke, convene, summon (a meeting or 
assembly). See Call together, 34 . 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 1460 pemperour calde his cunseil for 
to knowe here wille. c 1383 Chaucer L, G. W, i860 And 
Brutus., let the peple calle, And openly the tale he tolde 
hem alle. 1S03-4 Act ig Hen. VII, xxviii. Preamb., His 
Highnes is not mynded.. to calle & somone a neweparha- 
ment. x6xx Bible Joel i. 14 Call a solemne assembly x6i8 
Bolton Fiona (16361 259 Cicero the Consull, calling a 
Senate made an Oration. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eug. II. 
252 It might be necessary to call a Parliament. x88S -Act 
48 Viet, xvi, § 12 The notice calling the meeting. 

6 . To nominate by a personal * call’ or summons 
(to special service or office) ; es^. by^ Divine 
authority ; ‘ to inspire with ardours of piety ; or 
to summon into the church’ (J.). 

C1300 Harrow. Hell 184 Loverd Christ, ichamThat thou 
calledest Habraham. 1535 Coverdale i Cor, i, x Paul, 
called to be an Apostle M Jesus Christ. —Rotn. vhi. 30 
Whom he hath called, them hath he also made righteous. 
1591 Shaks. i Hm. VI, v. i. ap What, is my Lord of Win- 
chester, .call’d vntea Cardinalls d^ree? 1606 — Ani.^Cl. 
II. vii. 16 To be call’d into a buge Sphere. i6ix Bible Acts 
xiii. 7 Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them. 1680 Afem. f. Fraser ix. in Sel. 
Biogr. (1847) II. 30a, I_ was indeed called by the Lord to 
the exercise of the Ministry. 


b. To invite in due form to the pastorate of a 
church (^Presbyterian or Nonconformist'. 

1560 sst Bk. Discipline iv. In a church reformed , . none 
ought to presume either to preach, either yet to minUter 
the saciaments, till that orderly they be called to the same. 
1703 Kirkton Hist. y. Welsh in Sel. Bicgr. 118451 1. 33 
tHeJ was. speedily called to the ministry first in one village 
then in another. X84X M'Cbie Sfc. Ck. Hist. 1 . 137 The 
Church to which he was afterwards called x86z Macfar- 
lake Life Dr.Lmvson 53 In due time he was unanimouriy 
called to Mr. Moir’s successor. 

c. ellift. for Call to the bar, 20 a. 

1836-7 D iCKENS Sk. Bos « 1850^ 218/1 A barrister ?— he said 
he was not called. 1865 — Alut. Fr. iii, * 1 said Kuguene, 
‘have been “called” seven years’. 

7. To ask with authority, bid, command, enjoin, 
call upon (a person) to do (something). Now esp. 
said of the call of God, or of duty. 

[a 1300 Cursor AI. p.96a. e3(Cott. MS.) ) 7 ai. .calden a blynd 
knight To wtrk after fwir lore.] 1580 Baret Air. C 21 They 
began to cat Hortenrius to pleade in good matters. 1678 
Wanley Wonders VL xxix. f 3. 6x6/1 Some were therefore 
called to open the Basilick vein, x^ Wesley Wks. (1872) 
XIII. 200 , 1 am called to preach the Gospel both by God 
and man. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, V. 536 note. The sub- 
ject. .does not call me to write a history of the progress of 
society. 1853 Maurice Propk. 4 Kings v. So The king be. 
Iteves that hei.s called tobuiJd a temple. i88s R. W. Dale 
in Gd. Words Apr. 263 One may be specially ‘ called ‘ to 
shelter the homeless. 

h.Amer.Land Law. To require (objects, courses, 
distances, etc.) to answer to a description in a 
survey or grant of land (Webster). 

+ 8 . To challenge ; to impeach, accuse 0 /. Obs. 
1470-83 VL Atom Art Aur(xSx6\ II. 456 Now ye be called 
upon treason, it is time for you to stir, c 1489 Caxton 
Somues M Ayruoti 566 Telle me, constans, false traytour, 
why dycle ye calle my fader of tre3ison. 

9. Hawking. (See quot.) 

1483 Catk.^ Augl. 52 To calle a hawke, siupare, xjoo-sa 
Ortus Voc, ibid. 52 Stupa : to call a hawke with meat 

10. Cards, To call hmours, call a kit^, call for 

truths', see i e, 2 a d. 

II. To name, give a name or designation to. 

11. trans. To give as name or title to ; to name. 
With complemental object ; also to call ly the name 
of\ to call one's name so-and-so {arch, and dial.). 

e 1150 Geu, 4 Ex, 3686 Sat stede beo cald %>r-for cabroth. 
axjpo Cursor At. 11930 A halfday, pat jmicalldsabat in iiar 
lay. 1330 R. Brunne Chraa. 42 Ane erle in )>e North, 
Uctred men kalde. 0400 Maunoev. ProL i The Holy 
Lond, that men callen the Lond of Promyssioun. c 1400 
Desir. Troy 5204 The same yle. . Cicill is caft ijaS Cover- 
sMje.Ar<Ut. L 25 He. .called his name lesus. — Isa. xlvtii. 
X O thou house of lacob : ye y< are called by the name of 
Istad. 1562 Latimer Serm, m Lincoln i. 66 A certalne 
secte whim were cauled FlagellariL x6xx Bible Gen. i. 5 
God called the light, Day, and the darknesse he called 
Night x/n Berkeley Th. Vision 1 16 Wks. 1871 1 . 370 To 
call things by their right names. 18^ Prichard Hat. Hist. 
Alan 200 The people whom th^ Russians call Tschudes. 

b. To style, designate, term, address speak 
of as ; to redcon, consider. 

cx^ Cursor AI. 25143 (Cott G.) ^ calles him fader ful 
fele er noght to turn suns lele. Ibid. 2426 (Trin.) Why 
modes }k>u vs in were to calle )n wif }>i sister dere. Ibul. 
27541 (Fair/.) Synnis .. jTat clerkis callin veniale. 1481 
Cakton Tulle of Old Age, The poet Ennius callyd hym 
his swete hony. 13^ Records Pathsu. Kuowl, 1. xxvii, 
That quadtate is c^ed properly to be diawen in a circle, 
when all his fower angles doeth touche the edge of the 
circle. xgSx Confer, il (1584I I, The Papistes cml iustice 
for treason, persecution for religion. x6ix Bible Malaeki 
uL 15 Now we call the proud hap^. a 1631 'Damse. Para- 
doxes (1652) 2 You can. cal it pleasure to ^be beguil’d in 
troubles. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singietors L (1840) i The 
woman, whom I was taught to (mil mother. 1736 Butler 
Anal. L i, Wks. 1874 1 . 19 That living agent eacn man calls 
himself. 1793 Southey yoan ttf Arc. uag Her parents mock 
at her and csJl her crazed, x^ Jowett Pldtoicd. a) II. 426 
Would you not call a man able who could do that? 

12. To apply abusive names to ; to abuse, vilify. 
Now dial. Cf. to call {one) tiames, 17 c. 

1633 Foed 'Tis Pity iil vi, I fear this friar’s falsehood; 
1 wflT call him. 1701 Swift Airs. Harris' Petit, Wks. 1755 
IIL IL 6x As though I had call'd her all to naught. 1823 
Brockett H. Country Glass. 37 Call, to abuse. They 
called one another 1 _ x86o Dial, Bailey 5.V., In the un- 
sophisticated York^ire dialect . . b/ call is to put forth tor- 
rents of abuse. X874 Crowle Adv. 19 Dec., No child in the 
Band of the Cross must use bad language or call any one. 

III, To drive. JV. 

13. trans. To urge forward, drive (an animal or 
a vehicle). Perh. originally ‘to drive with shouts ’ ; 
but no trace of this is known since the 14 th c., and 
the sense is not in ON. 

1373 Barbour Bruce x, 223 Than Bunnok. .callit his wayn 
toward the pcill. ^1470 Henry Wallace ix. 71B Thir 
car taris . . cally t forth the cartis weilU a x6oo Montgomerie 
Flytingiz Many Jeald Jow hast thou cald ouer a know. 
X783 Burns Colters Sat, Hi. iv. Some ca’ the pleugh. X794 
— {title] Ca’ the yowes to the knowes. x 83 a'S 3 Whistle- 
bitdeie (Sc. Songs] Ser. m. 29 My father wad lead wi’ a 
bairn, But wadna be ca’d for the deil’. 

b. To drive in the chase, to hunt. 

1768 Ross Heleuore 122 (Jam.) We never thought it wrang 
to ca a prey. 

c. To make to go ; to turn, drive. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) *^7 If that her tip- 

pony chance to be sraa’ We'll t^ a good scour o’t ami ra't 
awa. *1776 in Herd Sc. Sotigs IL 19 We ca’d the bicker 
aft about, x8x8 Scott Rob Roy xxvi, Even if he were a 


puir ca'-the-shuttle-body [i. e. weaver], 1863 J. Nicholson 
The Hunii,’, Ca' aboot the mill wheel. (.So to td ower, to 
knock over.] 

d. Jig. as in Call clashes : ' to spread malicious 
or injurious rei>orts’ Ij.im.). Call the iraik: to 
keep the conversation going. Call one's way : to 
pursue one’s way, move on. 

1768 Robs Helenere 76 (Jam.) Ca’ your wa'. The door’s 
wide open. _ 17^ Burks Ep. Lapr,nk ii. On fasten-een we 
had a rockin, 'To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin. 
1858 M. PoHTinus Real Souter Johnny 13 While Souter 
Johnnie ca’d the crack. 

14- To drive (a nail) ; also, to fix, fasten, or join 
by hammering ; to forge, weld- Also cd on. 

*5*3 Douglas Alneis viii. vii. 174 In ei ery place sesin ply 
thai weil and call. 1676 W. Row Confn. Blair's A utobux- 
xu.(iS43i 504 Cawed in the boots by the hangman. lyM 
Ross Helinore 84 1 Jmn. I But to the head the nail ye uiauna 
CO. 1789 Burns Kirk's Alarm, He has cooper’d and cawt 
a wrong pin in’t. 

15. absol. To drive (a horse, cart, etc.). To 
ca' canny, to drive gently and carefully, also fg. 
Also to drive (a weapon) at, let fly at. 

a xsfio Sir Eeeir 45 1 Jam.) His spear tefore him could he 
fang. .And called right fast at Sir Gray Steel . . And Gray 
Steel called at Sir Grahame. X823 Galt Entail I. xxvit 
239 But .. ca’ canny. Mod, Will you come and ca’? [i. e. 
drive a skipping-rope]. 

16. intr. (for rejl^ To drive, be driven. 

17x7 WoDRow Corr, (18431 IL 246, I regret your want of 
hemth, and fear you may be calling off from an ill time to 
the joy of your Lord. 1768 Ross llelenore 70 ijam.i, I 
mounts, and with them ait what we could ca*. 1794 Burns 
Voung Jotkey la When Jockey’s owien hameward ca', 
a 1803 in Scott Alinstr, Sc. Bord. I. X99 1 Jam.) There will 
never a nail ca' right for me. 

IV. Phrases and Combinations. 

* Phrases. 

17. a. To call attention to: to direct or invite (a 
person’s) notice to ; to point out, show. (Cf. 4 g.) 

1827 P, Cunningham Two Vrs.^ in H, S. Wales I. S04 To 
call their attention to the procuring of this valuable medi- 
cine. 1835 Marry AT ?ac. Faithf. xxvii. To which I shall 
soon have to call the attention of the House. 1885 StR E. 
Fry in Law Rep. XXIX. Chanc. 484 It is not necessary to 
call attention to the evidence. Alod. Attention was called 
to the state of the Thames. 

b. To call cousins: to address each other as 
‘ Cousin * ; to claim cousinship or kinsbip loith. 
So formerly to call brothers or sisters. (Cf. ii.) 

ex6ei Marston Iiisat, Countesse Wks. 1856 HI. X12 We 
two, that any time these fourteene yeeres have cal led sisters. 
cx6za Middleton Anyth. Jor qutet Life Wks. (Dyccl IV. 
443 So near I am to him, we must call courin.s. 175X H. 
WALiOLE Corr. {1837) 1 . 156 Pray do you call cousins, 1808 
Scott Antobiog. in Lockhart 1 1839) 6 My father used to call 
coubtn, as they say, with the Campbells of Btythswood. 

c. To call names : to apply opprobrious names 
or epithets to (a person). (Cf. is.) 

(1394 Shaks. Rich, HI, i. liL 33S That thou hadst call'd 
me all these bitter names.] x6^ Dammer Voy. (1698) 117 
They, .content themselves with standing aloof, threatning 
and calling names. 17x2 Steele Sped, No. 374 pi Calling 
Names does no Good. xSsf H. Miller Sck. if- Schm. xxil 
( x86o) He replied to my jokes by calling namai. 

x8^ Tunes (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. £lx They were not in the 
habit of calling one another names. 

d. To call {a thing) one's own : to claim or re- 
gard as one’s own. (Cf. iib.) 

z6x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iii. iL 454 My robe. And my in- 
tegrity to Heaven, is all I dare now call my own. 1762 
Gibbon yntl. in C. Morlson Lifegf, I had hardly a moment 
I could call my own. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iii, She 
daren’t call her soul her own. 1837 Hughes T<nn Brown 
I. Y, The first place that he could call his own, 

18. To call in question : to summon for trial or 
examination ; to impeach ; to challenge, impugn, 
dispute, cast doubt upon ; formerly, also, to ex- 
amine, make inquisition into; so t To call in 
doubt. (Cf. 4 .) 

*579 IsvvtEHpkttes (Arb.) 1x9 That . . I should call in ques- 
tion the demeanour of all. x^ Harrison Eugla/id i. ii. v. 
(1877) 130 This is alas too open and manifest ..and yet not 
called into ^estion. Shaks. A. V, L. v, ii. 6 Neither 
(mil the gidoinesse of it in (jueulon. x6ox — yul. C. iv. iiL 
165 Now sit we close about this Taper heere, And call in 
question our necessities, xbjs Miirov Sa/uson^'Letme 
not rashly call in doubt Divine prediction. 1831 Brewster 
Hewien (1855) 1 . xiiL 371 This opinion.. has only recently 
been called in question. 1844 Thackeray B. Lyndon xix, 
For criling the honour of his mother in question. 

19. To call into being, existence : to give life to, 
make, create. Call into play : to bring mto action. 

2754 Sherlock Disc, fiMp) L ii. 76 To call Men from the 
Grave into being. x868 Freeman Hortn. Cong. (1876} II. x. 
508 It was no small work to call into being that mighty 
abbey. 1873 Max MOller Sc. Reli^. ag By which a canon 
of sacred orcks is called into existence. 2874 Blackie 
Self-Cult. 45 An art which calls into play all the powers 
that belong to a prompt and vigorous manhood. 

20. a. To caU to account', to summon (one) to 
render an account, or to answer for conduct ; 
hence, to reprove, rebuke : cf. Account sb. 7 , 8 . 
Cctll to arms : to summon to prepare for battle or 
war. Call to the bar : to admit os a barrister ; see 
Bab jAI 24 . CaU to {one's) feet, legs : to bid 
one stand up ; spec, to bid one in a coiMany rise 
and speak, propose a toast, sing, etc. (Cf. 4 , 6.) 

ax6xB Raleigh item. (1664) Dj a, Call your observation to 
accompt and you shall find it as I say. 1639 Pearson 
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Creed (1S39) 13 They who heard St. Peter call a lame man 
unto his legs. 1711 AnnisON Sped. No. 89 ? i He was 
called to the Bar. 1833 Hr. Maktineau Manclu Strike v. 
61 This ‘mob’ declared their intention of calling Wentworth 
to account. 1848 Macaulav Htst. Eng. 1 . 192 Calling the 
old soldiers of the Commonwealth to arms. 1875 Jovvett 
Pleda (ed. 2) 1 . 139 He who transgresses them is to be cor- 
rected, or, in other words, called to account. 

b. To call to tnemory, viitid, remembrance : to 
recollect, recall, cause to be remembered; also 
with back : cf. 26 d. (Cf. 4 .) 

147a Poston Lett. 700 III. 51 Preying yow to call to 
your mynd. 1583 Stubbes Anat. AStts. n. i, I cannot call 
your name to remembrance. 1611 Bible Mark xiv. 72 Peter 
called to minde the word that lesus said vnto him. 1701 
ISarl Clarendon in Pepys' Diary VI. 207 Whose name I 
cannot call to mind. 1835 Marryat Jac. Faitlif. xxiv. 
Calling to mind what had occurred. 1871 R. H. Hutton 
Ess. (1877) I. 3 It IS necessary to call to mind, .a strangely- 
foigotten trut^ 

0 . To call to ’witmss, record, surety : to summon 
or appeal to (one) to bear witness, etc. (Cf. 4 d.) 

XS35 CoYERDALE Deut, iY. 26 , 1 call heauen and earth to 
recoide [x6ix to witnesse] ouer you this daie. 1601 Shaks. 
Alls V. iii. 108 She call'd the Saints to suretie, That 
she would neuer put it from her finger. 1848 Macaulay 
fftst. Eftg. I. 304 They were all ready to call God to witness 
that they renounced all spiritual connection with foreign 

S ' s. 1839 Tennyson Elame 1291 To this I call my 
in testimony, 
ifs * With prepositimis. 

Formed on the intrans. senses i and 2 ; the com- 
bination, however, has often the force of a tiansitive 
verb, and takes an indirect passive, as ‘a light 
was called for’, 'we are not called upon to act’. 
21. Call after. See i. fAlso, To ask for, 
demand, summon ipbs.'). 

c 1340 Cursor M 17842 Anoon )>ei calde aftir parchemyne. 
1377 Langl. P. pi, B. in. 100 The kynge called after Mede. 
22. Call for. a. To ask loudly or authorita- 
tively for ; to order ; Jig. to claim, require, demand. 

ZS33 CoYERDALE Ezek. xxxvi. 29 , 1 wil call for tlie come, 
and wil increase it. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr, ni. ii. 172 Hee 
calls for wine. i6ox — A IV s Well 1. i. 202 My Lord cals for 
you. 1737 Berkeley App. Querist i) 104 Wks. 1871 III. 
534 Whether our circumstances do not call aloud for some 
present remedy ? i8ot I. Milner Lsfe xiii, (1842) 246 He 
said some things which, I thought, called for a fresh lashing. 
1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1857) L Pref. 9 The crying evil 
which called for instant remedy. 1873 Scrivener Led. 
Grk. Test. x8 Few employments call for so much patience. 

b. To call for (a speaker, actor, etc.) to appear 
in order to receive the applause of the audience. 

i8aa New Month, Mag. IV. 313 If the public call for an 
actor whom they have not seen a long time. 1831 Mac- 
ready in Remtn, I, 4x3. The audience called for me, and 
seemed pleased in applauding me. X831 Illust, Loud, 
News 46 The author and the peiformers were called for. 
o. To go to or stop at a place and ask for. 

X64X Best Farm, Bks, (1836) 103 The cadgers, .call for it 
againe as they come backe. 1833 Hr. Martineau Three 
Ages HI. 89 To be left at the Blue Lion till called for. 

d. Card-playing. To call for trumps : to indi- 
cate by special play to one’s partner that he is to 
play out trumps. Also ahsol. 

1746 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 79 If your Partner calls . . you 
are to trump to him. 

23. To call on or upon. a. To call to a per- 
son with a request or entreaty ; to address in a 
loud voice ; to apostrophize the absent or dead. 

CX400 Desir, Trry 388 The Kyng was full curtais, calt on 
a maiden. 1475 Caxton Jason 70 And whan he had so 
don he began to calle upon the two knightes. i6ox Shaks, 
Jtel, C. 1. 11. 15 Who is it in the presse, that calles on me ? 
1718 J. CnA-MSB.v.ULYiizEelig,Philos. (i73o)Ded., The Texts 
. .in which he does so often call upon Atheists and Infidels, 

b. To invoke, or make supplication to (God, etc.), 
nxgoo Hymn to Virg. r in Truu Coll, Horn. App. 237 
Moder milde ilur of alle . On ]>£ hit is best to calle. a X300 
Cursor M. 3718 On drightin can Jiai cri and call. Ibid, 
^670 All )iat calles on H nam 1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 19 
The goddis by hym adorned and callid on. x6xx Bible Gen. 
iv. 26 Then began men to call vpon the Name of the Lord. 
X867 Lytton Lost T. Miletus 67 One night on death he 
called And passed with death away. 

c. To appeal to, make direct application to (a 
person) for (something) or to do (something) ; to 
lequire, to make a demand upon. In the pas- 
sive, said also of the call or requirements of duty. 

147a Marc. Paston Lett, No, 693 III. 45 Yt is seyde here 
that my Lord Archebysschoppe is ded; and yf yt be so, 
calle up on hys suertes for the mony. cxGoo Shaks. Sonn. 
Ixxix. I Whilst I alone did call upon your aid. 1730 John- 
son Rantbl. No. 120 F 2 He called for help upon the sages 
of physick. X814 Lett.fr. England 11 . liii. 368 He called 
upon his congregation for horses. 

1330 Palsgr. 473/a Call upon them to remember my 
mater. X603 Shaks Meas.forM. v, i. 287 Speake not you 
to him till we call vpon you. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit, India 
II. V. iv. 427 They would be called upon by parliament to 
produce their records. 1848 Macaulay Htst, Eng. I. 530 
Lord Berkeley called on all his friends to help him. X883 
Sir W. Brett in Law Rep, 11 Queen’s B Dw. 599 Without 
calling upon the defendant's counsel we are prepared now 
to give judgment. Mod. A man is not called upon to make 
suw saciifices every day. 

■i* d. To appeal to as an authority or precedent. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb i. 11843) aa/a His [Earl of 
Manchester's] authoiity .was still called upon, i6« Ful- 
lerC/a Hist. vr. 31s Commonly Piinces call on such l^tutes 
when diemselves are called on by their necessities. 


+ 0 . To make a claim for, demand (money due). 
1472 Marg. Paston Ldt. 69s III. 44, I pray 50W send me 
a kopy of the dyssecharge bothe for my dyschaige and 
4owyrs wat sum ever that be callyd upon of eytlier of us 
here after. 1607 Shaks. Timou 11. ii. 22 My Master is 
awak'd by great occasion To call vpon his owne. 
tf. To impeach, challenge. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 1. iv. 28 Full surfets, and the dri- 
nesse of his bones, Call on him for't. 17,^0 CHESTEHr. Lett. 
I. clx. 293 You call upon me for the partiality of an author 
to his oivn woiks. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. §73 Sup- 
posing his character c^led upon, not only as a professional 
man, but as a man of veracity. 

g. To pay a short visit to, to make a call on. 
i6oa Shaks. Ham. ul iu. 34 lie call vpon you ere you go 
to bed. x8aa New Month, Mag, IV. 403 He had called on 
me in Wales, and stayed with me nearly three days. X840 
FrasePs Mag. XXI. 404 , 1 can. .occupy myself, .in calling 
upon some friends. 

* * * With adverbs. 

(See also the prec. senses, and the adverbs them- 
selves for less specialized combinations.) 

24. CaJl again, a. See senses 1 - 3 , and Agaiii. 
f b, [sense 4 .] To call back, recall, lestore ; to 

revoke, retract. Ohs. 

0 1340 Cursor M. 26439 If misdos wel es right pe lauerd 
call again his plight, tf 1330 R. Brunne Chroit. 213 (Matz.) 
Calle ageyn thin oth. 1483 Cath. Angl. 32 To calle agane, 
renocare. X309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxi. xvi, Dede done 
can not be called agayne. <tx32S Skelton Ph. Sparowe 22 
Nothynge it auayled To call Phylyp agayne Whom Gyb 
our cat hath slayne. x36a Turner Herbal 11. 84 a, The 
juice, .calleth them agayn that ar brought in to an extreme 
depe slepe. 1387 Golding De Momay xiv. 21 1 Time can- 
not be c^led againe. 

25. Call awa^. [sense 4 .] To summon or cause 
to come from one’s actual place or occupation ; 
fig. to divert, call oif (the mind, lb oughts, etc.). 

a 1748 Watts (J.l The passions call away the thoughts. 
1741 H. Walbole Lett. H. Matm III. ix .. am called 
away and scarce know what I say. 1833 Lamb Last Ess. 
Elia (Chandos) 478 When . , necessity calleth him away. 
1873 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 41 Menexenus, who is called 
away to take part in a saciifice. 

26. Call hack. a. See senses i, 3 , and Back. 

b. [sense 4 ] irans. To summon (a person) to 

leturn ; to recall ; to bring back (a thing). 

1394 Carew Huartds Exam, Wits viii. (1596) 117 The 
mudi cold . . calleth backe the naturall heate inward by 
counterposition. x6ii Bible i Esdr. i. 50 God. .sent by his 
messenger to call them hacke. 1607 Dryden Vtrg. Georg. 
III. 409 The raging Tempest call’d him back in vain. 1873 
Jowett Plaio (ed. a) V. 68 Wine may call back the vital 
powers in disease. 

o. To revoke, retract. 

*SS3 Bale Vocac. in Harl, Misc, (Malh.) 1 . 356 He called 
a great pece of his tale backe againe. 1603 Broughton 
Corrupt, Handling of Relig. 6 He calleth backe himselfe in 
particulars. x6xx Bible Isa, xxxi. 2 Yet he . . wil not call 
backe his words. 1848 S. Bamford Early Days vii. (1859) 
68 Rap out a round regimental oatli, and as instantly call it 
hack with a ‘ Lord help us ’. 

d. To recall to memory, remember. 

1831 Trench Poems 38 Then calling back this day we 
will be strong. 

27. Call down. a. intr. See senses I, and 
Down ado. 

b. tram. See sense 4 , and Down ; also^. to 
invoke from above, bring down, cause to descend, 
18x0 Scott Lady o/L. ni, x. On his name Shall call down 
wretchedness and shame. 1864 Tennyson En, Ard, 324 
Calling down a blessing on his head. 1869 Freeman Norm, 
Conq. (1876] HI. xii 197 Irregularities which called down the 
censures of Pope Leo. 

t c. [from 3.3 To lower by proclamation ; to 
denounce, deay. Obs. 

IS5X Robinson tr.More’s Utop,{Axh.)sg To calle downe the 
value of coyne to lesse then it is worthe. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, u. § 3 If an untruth , . bee once on foot . . it is never 
called downe. 1633 T. Staitord Pac, Hib, iv. (1821) 267 
All other moneyes . - shall bee decryed, anulled, and called 
downe. 1668 Child Disc. Trade 1x698} 246 If the late of 
Usury should be called down 

t d. [from I.] To call to one to come or sit 
down, to stop (a speaker). Obs. 

1636 in Burton Diary (1828) I. 295 He went on a little 
way in it, but was called down, in respect it was late. 

28. Call foxth. a. lit. To summon or cause to 
come forwaid ; to call out. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 11083 Sir Zachari hai did call forth. 
13*6 Tindalb Acts xxiv. 2 When Paul was called forth, 
Tartullus began to accuse him. 1390 Shaks. Mids N, i ii. 
IS Call forth your Actors by this scrowle. 1667 Milton 
P.L.x, 649 Calling forth by name His mightie .^gels. 

b. fig. To summon to cause to appear ; to 
draw forth, elicit ; to summon up (courage). 

ifoy Dryden Virg.Georg.m.sos The Western Winds . . 
Call forth the tender Grass. 1709 Pope Ess. Crii. 666 And 
call new beauties forth from ev’ry line. X713 — Prol. Ad- 
dison's Cato 16 He. .calls forth Roman drops from British 
eyes. 1853 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 731 He tlieu called forth 
his courage, and went up. 

29. Call In. a. intr. See senses 1 , 2 , and In. 
b. trans. See 4 ; spec. To withdraw from the 

outside, from an advanced position, from free 
action, from circulation or publicity. 

XS9_7 Shaks. a Hen. IF, iv. iii 28 Call in the Powers, good 
cousin Westmerland. X633 Massinger New Way iv. ii, 
Call-in his_ license, 1644 Milton Areop, (Arb.) 32 If one of 
your publisht Orders . . were call’d in. 1668 Child Disc. 
Trade (1698) 246 That money will be suddenly called in. 


1676 R. Dixon Two Test. 70 If a Book be called in, I 
will theiefore buy it. 1873 JnvoNS A/owtfj/ (1878) 114 The 
last proclamation of June, 1842, calling in light gold. 1885 
Law Rep. 29 Chanc, Dw. 461 The whole balance of the 
mortgage . . might be at once called in. 1883 lilanck. Exam. 
5 May 4/7 The Russians are willing to call in their out- 
posts. 

c. To summon for assistance or consultation. 

1678 N. Wanley Wonders v. i. § 103. 468/2 The Swedes, 

who weie called in for the support of the German liberty. 
1873 Jevons Money (1878) 36 To call in the aid of the 
microscope. X883 Sir J. Hannen in Law Rep. 10 Probate 
Dw. 90 Sir William Gull was called in. 

d. To require the payment or repayment of 
(money outstanding) : cf. Call sb. ii, 

X701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3749/8 Pait of the xo per Cent. . . to 
be called in. X713 Ihtd. No 5114/3, aos, per Share was .. 
called in. 

30. Call off. a. See senses i, 3 , and Ofn. 

b. [See 4 .] To summon away, or from what one 
is doing ; fig. to divert, call away (the attention). 

1633 Bp. ^Ais. Hard Texts 345 The Loid..will call off 
those evils they groane undei. 1711 Steele Spect, 
No. 104 F 2 My Eyes were suddenly called off fiom these 
. . Objects by a little Party of Horsemen. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vtc. W. xxxi, But the appeal ance of . . the jailer’s two 
servants now called off our attention. x8io Scott Lady 
oJL. III. iv. And in mid chase called off his hound. 

31. Call on. a. See senses i, 3 , and On adv. 

+ b. trans. To invite to come on, allure, incite ; 

fig. to encourage the growth of, bring on. Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigtte 11. xii. (1632) 296 It is a wonder, 
whither the pei verse wickednesse of mans heart will pro- 
ceed, if it be but called -on by any little succcsse. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 546 How to multiply and call on mosses. 

c. intr. Of hounds : To ‘ diallenge ’. 

X704 WoRLiDGE Diet. Rnst. et Urb. s v. Fox-hunting, 
And for such as are first cast off, let them be old stanch- 
hounds, which are sure ; and if you hear such an one call 
on meiilly, you must cast off some other to him. 1847-78 
Halliwell s.v,, When hounef^are fiist cast off, and find 
game, they aie said to call on. 

32. Call out. a. See senses i, 3 , and Oux adv. 

b. To call or summon forth ; fig. to evoke. 

c 1430 Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 605 Provoco . . to calle out. 
X840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 697 ’rhe usual trick of being 
called out a dozen times, under pretence of a patient wanting 
me. X876 Green Short Hist iv. § 3 (1882) 176 [His] fieicest 
burst of vengeance was called out by an insult to his 
mother. Mod. The military were called out. 

c. To challenge to fight (psp. a duel). 

X823 New Month, Mae, ^II. xxi Damme if I don't call 
them out. X840 Frasers Mag, XXI. 594 In modern, .par- 
lance, 'I call you out’, 188a Pebody Eng. Journalism 
xl. (1883) 78 [He] contrived to be called out foi a ciiticism 
which was too fiee and fiank even for those times. 

•j* d. To call for repayment of (money in a bank, 
or the like). Ohs. 

x68a Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 2ii Seveiall peisons 
who had money in the chamber of London . . thought fitt to 
call it out, but were told there were no oiders to pay any. 

33. Call over. a. See senses i, 3 , and Ovfjb. 

b. To lead aloud (a roll or list of names), to 

which the persons called are to answer, in order 
to prove their presence. Also absol. 

1687 Bp. Cartwright in Magd. Coll. 4 * Jas. II (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 117 We called over the College Roll. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, A gentleman in black . proceeded 
to call over the names of the jury. X864 H. Cox Instii. i. 
ix. 137 It has been the practice of the House of Commons, 
on several occasions of sufficient importance, to order that 
the House he called over at a future day. 

*1* c. To read aloud, lecite (an announcement), 
proclaim ; to recite, rehearse (a story). Obs. or dial. 

x68x Select, fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 466 Here let me call 
over a story. X863 Harland Lane. Lyras 137 Iv o’ Sunday 
to't chourcli theawwilt gang, Ther axins thaT yer umcoed 
o’ei. 

d. Call over the coals : see Coal, 

34. Call together (see 5 ). To summon to 
assemble, to convoke. 

1526 Tindale Lnke xxiii. 13 And Pilate called [Wyclif 
clepid] to geder the hye prestes. x6n Bible Jer. 1 29 Call 
together the aichers against Babylon. Mod, Call the work- 
men together at once. 

36. Call up. a. See senses i, 3 , and Up adv. 

b. To summon, from some lower region or place 
(e.g. from Hades), to bring into the mind by an 
effoit of memory or imagination. 

1632 Milton Penser. 109 That thy power Might, .call up 
him who left untold The story of Cambuscan bold. 1667 
— P.L HI. 603 Philosophers . . call up unbound . old Proteus 
from the Sea. 1847 L,. Hunt Men, Worn. 4 B, II. viii. 
X46 A tinselled nymph, .calling up commonplaces with a 
wand. X871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 32 Able 
to call up a personal image of several men of the days of 
Eadyvard. 

c. _To summon before an authority, tribunal, or 
examiner. 

iy53 World No, 3^, I was unfortunately called up to give 
evidence against him. 2846 McCulloch ., 4 tftf. Brit. Em- 
pire (1854) ll. 323 In school . . the master ‘ calls up ’ a cer- 
tain number . . with each of whom he construes a part. 

d. To call to mind, recall. 

17x3 Addison Cato t. iv. Why do’st thou call my sorrows 
up afresh? 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 155 The occa- 
sion, .could not but call up some recollections, 

0 . To call on or incite to rise and speak, 

2848 Macaulay Eng, II, 524 These words called up 
Rochester, He defended the petition. 
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Call sb. Also 4-6 cal, calle, (8-9 Se. ca, 
9 Sc. and dial, caw, dial, cawal). [f. prec. vb.J 

1 . A loud vocal utterance or speech, a shout, a 
cry; a loud vocal address or supplication. 

ai3cx> Cursor M. 6790, I, for-soth salt here call. 
Ibid, lyjj An o |;aim. . lie-for ihesus J>ar made his call, 
Bunvak Pilgr. 1. 207 ITiey gave but a call, and in came 
their blaster. 1704 Pope Past., Sumnur 83 llut would you 
sing. .The moving mountains hear the pow’iful call. 182a 
New JHonth. JJag. V. 150 You are amused with the per- 
jpetual opening and shutting of bov doors', and the audible 
calls of ' Mrs. So and so*s places'. 

b. Spec. The reading aloud of a roll or list of 
names ; a roll-call : see Call v. 33 b. 

1723 Bp. Nicolson in Ellis Orig. Lett. ir. 446 The Com- 
mons were very warm yesterday : and their Debates ended 
in a Call of their Membera _ 1780 Bukke Corr, (1S44) II. 
318, I think to make my motion as soon as possible rifter 
the call of the House. .21832 MAcatMTosH Revol, 16SS 
Wks. 1846 II. 51 The attendance was partly caused by a 
call of the House. .On the call.. it appeared that forty were 
either minors, abroad, or confined sickness. 

e. A word or name called ; a thing thus men- 
tioned or indicated. 

x8ox Strutt Sports f Ptyf. tv. ii. 396 The other calls at 
pleasure head or tail ; if his call lies uppermost, .he wins. 

2 . The cry of an animal, esp. of a bird. 

1684 Bukvan Pilgr, It. 6a The Hen by her common call, 
gives no meat to her Chickens. X773 Barrikctox in Pbil. 
Trans. LXIII. 250 The call of a bird, is that sound which 
it is able to make, when about a month old. 1833 Ckantb. 
yrtd. II. 148 They can hear the call of their calves. X842 
T'ESS^as Locksley If . 171 They shall.. Whistle back the 
parrot’s call. x8toJefferies IFildLi/eJnS.C.yn Neither 
redwing nor iieldtkre sings during the winter ; they of course 
have their ' call ’ and cry of alarm. 

3 . A particular cry or sound used to attract or 
decoy birds, etc. 

X330 Patscr. 3(^3 Cal] for quaylle^ crofuaiUet. 

Lodge Eupkuei Gold. Leg. (1887] 98 Aliena smiled to see 
how Ganymede fiew to uie fist writhout any calL_ 1596 
Raleigk Disc, Guiana (18S7) 76 Lhe deer came, .as if they 
been used to a Keepers xS^x Jllust. Loud, News 
15 Feb. 137 The taids after answering to the call., at last 
darted off again. 

b. A small instrument or whistle to attract 
birds, etc., by imitating their note. 

1654 73Theyareknown among 

some Shopkeepers by the name of Cals; and there are long 
white boxes of them, which are transported hither from 
France. 1704 Wosudce Diet. Rust, et Uri. s. v. Calls, As 
for the Artifidal Calls.. they are best made of Box and 
Walnut Tree, or such hard Woods. ^2708 Kersev s.v., 
Among Fovders, Calls are arteficial Pipes, made to catch 
Quails, etc. Chambers Cycl, Supp. s.v., Different 
birds leqrure dinSent calls ; but most of them are composed 
of a pipe or reed, with a little leathern bag, somewhat in 
the form of a bellows. 


■j" c. A decoy-bird. lit. and^f. Obs, 

Skaks. John lu. iv. 174 They would be as a Call To 
traine ten thousand English to their side. 1624 Massinger 
Pari. Lave iv. iii. This fellow has a pimp’s face. And looks 
as if he were her call, her fetch. 2725 Bradley Font, Diet. 
s.v. Lark, Those lire Birds tyed to the Packthreads are 
nam’d CaUs. 

4 . Hunting. A strain or ‘lesson’ blown upon 
the horn to cheer and encourage the hounds. 

1674 N. Cox Genii, Recreat. 1. (17061 x8 The Call, a Lesson 
hlowM on the Horn to comfort the Hounds. 1731 in Bailey. 

5 . a. The act of calling at a door or place on 
the way; hence, House of call, b, A ^ort and 
usually formal visit : to make, pay, receive, a call. 

1783 CoVr PER Task L 344 Dependant on the baker's punctual 
call. x8x6 Parody in Times 25 Jan., Enumerate the prin- 
capal houses of call in. .London, Trollope Orl^y F, 

\iv. She had., made a morning call on Martha Big^ 2873 
B. Taylor Faust I. v. 90 We passed without a to day. 
sSb^HarpeFsMag. Sept. 493^ The chief interest of Queens- 
town is as a port of call. 

6. Summons, invitation, bidding. Also fig. 

a. 1300 Cursor M. 3023 Mete and drinc he gaue ^am all 
^t i^d cum al til his call. 2592 Shake. Fm. f Ad. 849 
Tapsters answering every call. 16^ Milton P. L. i. 378 
Who first, who last . . At thir great Emperors call . , Came 
singly where he stood. 2752 Johnson Ranibl. No. 204 _p s 
His call was readily obeyM. 1833 Ht, Mastjkbau Briery 
Cr. iv, 92 A call to devotion. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bos 
(C. D. e(£) 71 The bell rings and the orchestra in acknow- 
ledgment of the call play three distinct chords. 1875 Emer- 
son Lett. 4 - Soc. Aims, Eloqueme Wks. (Bohn) III. 193 
Men who lose their talents, their wit. .at any sudden call. 

+ b. A summons to answer to a charge ; ac- 
cusation, impeachment. Obs. 

(1340 Cursor M. 19x38 (Fairf.) pai Redder bad bring forji 
pe applies alle for til ansquare to paire calle. 

c. A summons by applause for a speaker, actor, 
etc., to appearbefore an audience. Cf. Call ». a 2 b. 

2887 Punch 13 Mar. 125/1 The enthusiastic . . call that 
greeted him on the conclusion of his excellent work. 

d. A summons or signal sounded upon a bugle, 
trumpet, etc. ; also^, 

X58X Styward Mart.Discip. r, 18 In sounding a march, a 
cal, y« charge . . y« retrait. 1667 Milton P,^ L. vii, 395 
Armies at the csul Of Trumpet ..Troop to thir Standard. 
17x3 Lotul. Gas. No. 5x35/3 The Drums beating a Call. 
1875 B. Taylor Faust 11. iv. iii, 269 The iiisc clear call of 
bells is swept across the land. 

e. coitcr. A whistle, or other instrument, on 
which such a call is sounded. 


1769 FalconlrDh./ . Marine (X789I The call can be sounded 
to various strains, each . . appropriated to some particular 


exercise. x8x8 Scorr Br, Lamm, iv. She whistled on a small 
stiver call which hung around her neck. 

£ Call to the bar : admission lo the status of 
barrister; see BarjAI 24, BABitibTER. AlsofCii^f 
of Serjeants (obs.). 

_ Bacon (J. I Upon the sixteenth was held the ser- 

jeants feast at Ely place, there being nine serjeants of that 
call, 1698 CoNCRPXE irayo/ir. iiL xv, In the country 
where great lubberly brothers slabber and ki.ss one another 
when they meet like a call of serjeants. x^ M. Fattison 
Academ, Org. \. 184 There shMl be examinations and de- 
grees required for the call to the Bar 2878 R. H. Hltton 
Stott ii. 37 The day of his call to the bar. 

g. Spec. An invitation to undertake the ofhee 
and duties of pastor of a church. 

x666 Lp/e J. Lmingslone in SeL Biogr. 1 1845I 1 . 136, I 
got ane joynt call of the parish and presbytery and the old 
minis t^ and my Lord Tarphichen patron of the church . . 
to be minister there. <11704 T. Brown 3 Os/. St Mars 
(1730I I. 3 , 1 shall receive a call to be a Pastor or Holder- 
forfli in some Congregation or other. 1755 Weslfy ft'As. 
(zBja) Xlll. 308 Both an inward and an outward call are 
requisite. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, IThe] presby- 
tenans who had united in a harmonious call to Reuben 
Butler to be their spiritual guide. 1859 J. Cunningham 
Ch. Hist, ScatL IL x. 423, 

h. A notice requiring theatrical performers to 
attend at a rehearsal. 

1876 Jewiieof' 219 You are cast for Player 

Queen. Call is for eleven this morning. 18^ G. R. Sims 
Mustard ft Cr. in Referee 16 Feb., A ‘call* & frequently 
made out for 'supers and ladies and gentlemen’ when the 
principals are not required. 

i. IVhist. A ‘call for honours ’ (.see Call v.ie); 
also, a sign given to a partner by a special kind of 
play that he is to lead trumps ^cf. Call v. 33 d). 

2887 Temple-bar Mag. Apr. 551 My_ partner .. will lead 
trumps on the first c^porturnty m obedience to my ' call ’. 

i:. Amer. LaiuL Law. * An object, course, dis- 
tance, or other matter of description in a survey 
or grant, requiring or calling for a corresponding 
oWeet, etc., on the land’ (^Webster 1864). 

7 . Demand, requisition, claim. 

a 130a Cursor M, 8705 h bame atte dede is nauher of 
thayme wUle haue per-tu cal ne clayme. xyxi Steele 
Sped. No. 306 r x There is a perpetuxd call upon mankind 
to value and esteem those who set a moderate price on their 
own meriL 1751 Johnson RambL No. 141 r 8 The call for 
novelty is never satisfied. 2832 A. Fonblakqlb Eugl. 
Wider 7 Administ. II. a6S lie Duke of Newcastle’s call 
upon the anti-reformers to take up arms a^inst the people. 
1832 Athet^um No. 3x9. 19 The call of these times for 
cheap reprints 1870 Bryant Iliad I. ix. 269 The calls of 
thirst And hunger having ceased. 

8. A requirement of doty ; a duty, need, occa- 
sion, right 

4x674 Clarendon Hht.Reh. (1704) III. xiv. 377 He as- 
sured them. that they had a very lawful Call to take upon 
them the supreme Authority of the Nation 27x0 Db Foe 
Crusoe (1858)343 What call, wdiat occasion, much less what 
necessity I was in, to ga xyro J. Moore View See. Fr. 
(17^) I. xvl 124 There wras no for his interfering in the 
hosiness. 2858 Thackeray Virginiaru xxii, I don’t know 
what call she had to blush so whoi she made her curtsey. 

t lb. Occasion or need to go ; an errand. Obs. 

^ xni SuEATON EdystetuL. $ 334 Having a call to St. Ives 
in ComwalL S 325 Having a second calf into Cornwall. 

8. A diving spiritual, or sacred appointment, 
or prompting, to a special service or office. See 
Call v . 6 . 

1650 Ministers New Eng. in Ellis Orig, Lett, 11. ccc, We 
came by a call of God to serve him here. 17a Mem, Capt. 
P. Drake I. xi. 79 Proposals . .to quit the World, and embrace 
that Course of Life, to which I told him 1 had no Calk 2790 
Mrs. Fletcher in H. Moore Life (X8X7) II. vi. i2x, I 
a call from the Lord to give my last testimony to his faith- 
fulness. XS62 Stanley Jew. Ch. (xSm) I. xix. 368 It was a 
'call ’..or inward movement of the Divine ^irit through 
the conscience, a 1876 J. H. lHwHUica Hist, Sk. I. iv. L 344. 
10 . Calling, occupation, vocation. Obs. 

1548 Gestb Pr, Masse 73 We must al be bmely occupied 
. , eche man in his call accordingly. 16(32 Fletcher Begg, 
Bush tu i, Which' lives Uprightest in his call. 1780 Mrs. 
Fletcher in H. Moore LfeXiBvj) I. in. x6i Spending your 
time thus, for the bodies of the people. If that is your call, 
it is a mean call I 

U. Comm. Os A demand for the payment of 
money ; esp. a notice to a subscriber to pay up a 
portion of capital subscribed. Also attrib. 

2709 Loud, Gas. No. 4544/4 That. .Two per Cent, on the 
Adventurers Stock be receivea in part of the said two Calls. 
1776 Adam Smith IV. N, I. n. 3 . 319 A call of fifteen per 
cent. 1847 C. G. Addison Contracts 1. L $ a The directors 
must provide funds by making calls on the shareholders. 

b. On the Stock Excheu^e. 
a i860 C. Fenn Eng. 4 For. Funds (2883) 137 A ‘ Call ' is 
an option of claiming stock at a certain time, the price and 
date being fixed at the time the option-money is ^ven. 

12 . dial. Scolding, abuse. Cf. Call zi. 12. 

13 . ic. (now in form ced, caiti.) Driving. In 
various applications: as, Hard and forced respira- 
tion ; a place where cattle are driven, a cow-gang; 
a pass or defile between hills, 

176^ Ogihy 4- Naims Trial 83 (Jam.) There was a severe 
heaving at his breast, and a strong caw, and he cried to 
keep open the windows to ^ve him. breath. 1768 Ross 
Jlelenare 33 (Jam.) In the csu nor cow nor ewe did spare. 
X79S Statist. Ace, Scot I, XVf. 168 (Jam.) By .. the heights 
of Lead-na-hea-kach, until you arrive at the Ca(i. e. the slap 
or pass) of that hill. 1876 Robinson Mid-Vorksh. Gioss, 
(£. D. S.) S.V. Caw. 


HI. Phrases and Combination-;. 

14 . rhrti'^es. a. with preps , a-..// Ill//: at nun- 
monil, ready to answer a call «ir summon-.; iin- 
meti lately available. U'ittiin tall '. w ithiii hvaiiiig 
or reach of a suimnons; lienee, itithin mil oj (n 
plaie)-. near to iC ; wil/iin call (fiflfciicm : 
fig. subject to his' authority. 

1594 Huoki r Eiii. Pol. Prtf. ij.' Always at the L-all ..of 
a number of mean persons. 1632 M issisi.i-k A. 1 11 iitFa,-' rl 
Dow, III. i, A true friend at a <..ill. 1668C11H n Dii... Ptale 

(16981337 It is our interest, .not onl> to h.ive many seamen, 
but to have them .. within call in time of r>An.;e.r. 1607 
D XMWLR l~oy. 11698' I. X.V, S42 Those that sub-criLtd to he 
at all calls. 1709 Sii i ll lathr No, 1S2 T 6 All the grt. it 
Beauties we have left in Town, or within Call of it, will 
be preymt. iSm Tf nmson Dream I air It’. S5, I s.aw a 
lady within call. x88$ Mam h. E ram, so July 5/5 An un- 
conscious desire to possess gold at ljIL 

b. 7 b have the tall : to be in chief or giuatest 
demand; to be the favourite : in Long f fViisl, to hti 
entitled to ‘ call honours 

184a Fraser’s Mag. XXII. €74 Youth has the call. 
2863 PvRDON Hay it's Games 18 The partners having tight 
points are said to have the call. 1867 F. Fbanus Ambling 
u (x88o) 31 Baited w-heat has the call. Newspaper. Htiftrs 
had the call of the market at £17 to£aa each, 

15 . Comb., as call-bell, a bell for summoning 
attendance ; a small stationary hand-beU for that 
purpose ; spec, an electric bell giving the alarm at 
a fire-station, etc. ; ')• call-belt, a belt for sujiport- 
ing a bugle or similar instrument ; call-bird, a 
decoy bird for attracting others by its note; f c^- 
bools, a muster-roll ; call-boy, a youth emplojed 
a. (in a theatre , to attend npon the prompter, and 
call the actors when required ou the stage, b. (,on 
a steamer) to transmit the captain’s orders to the 
engineer, c. (.in a hotel) to answer the bells ; call- 
ohauge, a method of bell-ringing in which the 
ringers follow oral or written instructions ; call- 
day, in the Inns of Court, the day appointed in 
each term for the ceremony of calling students to 
the bar; see also quot. 1720; call-duck, a decoy 
duck; call-loan, a loan to be repaid at call; 
call-money, money at call ; call-night, the night 
on which students of law are called to the bar ; 
call-note, the note used by a bird or other animal 
in calling to its mate ; call-off, a cause of diversion 
or distraction; call-out, the act of calling out 
(forces etc.) (see Callo. 32 b); caE-over«CALL 
sb. I b ; oall-rooket, a signal rocket. 

187a Ellacombb Bells 0/ Ch. iv. 53 A *call-bcll to the 
Divine services. 1879 G. Prbscott Sp. Telephone 37s The 
introduction of call bells or alarms followed, .with the early 
introduction of the electric telegraph. 2883 Cassell’s Fam, 
Mag. Dec. 59/2 The alarms enable the [fireObrigade to 
leave the station within a minute after the call-bell rings. 
1686 Lend, Gas. No. 3183/4 He bad. .an embroidered Buff 
*Call Belt, and an Agat-handled Sword. 1773 Barrington 
in Phil, Trans. LXIV, 363 The fewnnatiae power of their 
*call-bird$. 2663 Pefys Diary 15 Jan., To examine the 
proof of our new way of the •cail-bookes, 2803 Naval 
Ckron. XV. 57 Are copies of the muster or call book .sent 
to the NavylloardT 1794 Malone Shaks, I. 38 note. His 
first office in the theatre was that of |'Call-boy. 2863 
Sala Qttalk the Cirenmn. 65 A Woolwich steamboat . . 
passengers and crew— down to the very call-boy. 1872 
Ellacombe Belk of Ch. ill. 3s The ringing ‘ rounds and 
'"'call-changes’ was a good deal cultivaira,.a very long 
time before the birth of half-pull change-ringing. 187a J. 
T, Fowler Bells, Smristy II. 137 When some variation, .p 
rung again and again, then another variation, and so on, it 
is rmgtng ' call-cnan^s or 'set-changes'. 2880 Grove 
Did. Mhs. L 397/3 Ringers are said to be ringing lall 
changes when the conductor calls to each man to tell lum 
after which bell he is to rln^ 2720 Stem's Surv, (ed. 
Strype 1754) II. v. xxvii. 46^2^'he Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen do meet at Guildhall, and sit in the orohan’s 
Court once in every year to hear the names of all secu- 
rities called over ; wherefore that day is called "Call-day. 
1886 Whitaker's AlMomck ^Irais of Court Law (Dining) 
Terms — Hilary begins 12 Januaw, endsi February; Cm! 
Day, 26 January, 2656 Earl Monh. Adat.H. Parmss. 
286 'The true de quots, or *call-tlucks. i8Sa Pall Mall G. 
7 June s/a Recourse had more and more to*' call' loans. 
lUg Daih News 12 Feb. 7/3 Most of the banks affecting to 
consider *call money as the same thing [with cash on hand]. 
1883 St. James's Gas. 17 Nov., In the sister Inns of lincoln 
and Gray, *'Call Night’, like Grand Night, has its own 
peculiar and appropriate ceremonial, 2833 Proc. Btrw. 
Nat. Club I, No. x. as The mellow "call-note of the grey 
linnet was.. heard, 2883 Cettiuty Aug. 484/1 The 

European partridge and Bob White differ in their call-noteb. 
2883 J, Parker Apost. Life II. 186 No. ,*call-off from pro- 
longs and arduous enquiry into profound and useful 
subjects. 1887 Times (Weekly ed.) 7 Oct, 17/1 The "call-out 
of the Russian reserves. 2t% Charity Organ. Rev, June 
345 A Satutday *call-over at school 

Call, obs. form of Caul. 

II Calla (kse'Ja). JBol. 

1 . A genus of floating marsh plants (N.O. Oron~ 

liacete), natives of Northern Europe and North 
America. t866in Treat. Bet. 

2 . A name erroneously given to the While Arum, 
Ethiopian or Trumpet Lily, Kicliardia xtMopica 
(N.O. Areteex), a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
well known as a drawing-room ornament. 

2870 H. hlKCMtsMs Bible'I emhiugs vii. 143 The beautiful 
calla or Ethiopian lily. 1883 HarpeVs Mag. Mar. 80^2 
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Lilies, callas, and other water-plants. 1884. E, P. Eon ibid. 
Feb. 444/1 '^he plants are semi-aquatic, like this calla lily. 
CalLa- : see Gala-. 

CallsBsthe'tic, -ics. [f. Gr. «dA\os beauty 
-b aia9r)Titt6s ; see /Esthetic.] Name proposed 
by Wliewell for aesthetics (see /Esthetic B 2). 
Hence Callasstlie'tlcal a. 

1847 Whew ELL Philos. Induct. SlL II. 569 Since . . aes- 
thetics would naturally denote the doctrine oi pciception in 
general . .and since the essential point in the philosophy now 
spoken of [the theory of the Fine Arts] is that h attends to 
beauty.. I should ptopose the term Callssthetics, or lalher 
Callmsthetic. Ibtd. 1. Fref. (ed. 2) 7 The progress of 
polidcal, and moral and callcsiheiical truth. 

Calla'inite. Min. [f. L. calMna (Pliny) = 
callais (see next) -f -ITE.] A hydrous aluminium 
phosphate, a massive translucent mineral of apple- 
green or emerald-green colour, with whitish and 
bluish lines or spots. (Dana Min.) 

II Callais (kse*kjis). [L. a. Gr. /raXAai's.] A 
sea-green precious stone ; probably turquoise. 

1878 Lubbock Preh. Times iv. 83 Beads of Callais, a min- 
^ 1 . 1883 N. JoLY Man before Metals ii. i. iv. 209 Amber, 

jet, callais, dint, slate.. weie adopted to make pendants. 

CaHanaanco, Callambac, etc. : see Gala-. 
Gallant (kadant). Sc, and north, dial. Also 
calland, oallan, (c^eu). [Identical with Flemish 
(and Du.) halant customer, chap, blade, a, north. 
F. calami = F. chaland customer (literally) : see 
Littre. A modern word in Scotch, taken from 
Flemish or Dutch by the fisher-folk of the east 
coast, with -whom ‘ cannie callant ’ is a favourite 
form of address. The sense ‘customer’ has died 
out in Sc. ; cf. chapman, blade, lad, fellow.] 
A lad, youth, stripling ; a boy of any age. 

1716 Eamsav On JVit sz The calland gap'd and glowr’d 
about. 1719 Hamilton .S/). Ramsay i, O famed and cele- 
brated Allan I Renowned Ramsay ! canty callan ! a X774 
Fergusson Poet, JPks, (1879) 31 An’ ilka canty callant sing 
like me. 1790 A. Wilson Miser, I’m hunted hame wi’ dogs 
and callans. 18x4 Scott Waverley III. 349 ‘Ye’re a daft 
callant, sir’, said the Baron. 1816 J. Qa\jc.m3ssPhil.Etym. 
205 College calens might become so free and bold, etc. 1819 
J. Hogg Hawick Commanriding Song Scotia’s boast was 
Hawick callants. *8*3 Scott Quentin JJ, xv. It will ruin the 
callant withthe King. 1840 in JPesimor land Gloss,, Callan. 

Callaah., Callavance, etc. : see Cal-. 

Callat, Calle, obs. forms of CaiIiBT, Caul. 
Called (k^ld). Pa. pple. of Call v., rarely 
used as adjective. 

1477 Earl Rivers (CaxtonliJicfM 1 A worshipful gentyl- 
man callid Lowys de Bretaylles. x8ix Bible Pom. viii. 
28 To them who are the called according to his purpose. 
16x4 J. Robinson Relig, Conmmn. 17 In lespect both of 
the . . will of the Caller, and obedience of the Called. 1870 
Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 3 Called cards can only be 
called in compliance with the general laws. x88a StmiMrd 
14 Dec. 5/7 Two millions of ‘called’ bonds. 

Oallerobour, ohs. f. Calamboub. 

OaUen, same as Cal, wolfram, 
t Ca'Uent, a. Obs. [ad. L. callent-emha.ovmg.'] 
'Crafty, witty, cunning or wise by experience’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

CallepaBh, CaUepy, ohs. ff. Calipash, -pee. 
Caller 0^9'l9i), sb. [f. Callzi. -h-eb 1,] One 
who calls, in various senses of the vb. ; esp, 

1. a. One who cries aloud, or proclaims, b. One 
who invokes, summons, or exhorts in a loud voice. 
+ c. A petitioner, an appellant, one who challenges, 
d. The convener ofa. meeting. 

cijoa J. Younge in Leland Calhci, (1774] IV. 288 The 
King called them before hym, and demaunded the Cause of 
ther Difference. The Caller sayd, Syre, he hath taken 
from me my Lady Paramour. 1338 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 823/1 Callers vppon the name of God. X548 Udall, 
etc. Erasnt, Par. Matt. xx. 98 We be bounde to the caller 
for this also. 1577-87 HolinshedCAto/lIII. 907/1 The caller 
of the court was one Cooke of Winchester. 1635 Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 98 Item to the caller in the court, 1841 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, (1842) VI. 246 Letting the callers 
of the meeting have their way. 1866 W. R. King Sportsman 
iuCanada iii. 53 [Moose-hunting] The caller, .retires, with 
a reserve gun, to the rear of the sportsman. 

2. One who pays a short or complimentary visit. 
(The chief current sense.) 

1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1854! III. 30 Making him 
keep off all callers, by telling them I am dressing for the 
Queen. i8ia Chalmers Lett, in Life (1851) I. 396 We 
have had a flow of forenoon callers. 1865 Land, Rev. 23 
Dec. 662/1 The most successful caller, i. e. the caller who 
finds no one at home, 

3. Sc. A driver. 

c 1450 Henryson Mor. Pal, 73 The caller cryed : How, 
haike vpon bight. 1805 Barry Orhuy Isl. 447 (Jam.) The 
caller goes before the beasts backward with a whip. 

4. Of Other than persons; a, A thing which 
calls, b. A call-bird, a decoy-bird. 

1607 Hieron WJu. I. 308 The sight of it is rather a com- 
mon caller vpon him to bee faithfull to him. ms Bradley 
Pam, Diet. II. s. v. Lark, The Way of taking Larks is with 
Nets. . the Callers are set upon the Ground. 

6. With advbs., as caller away, off, on, etc. 

*SSS Eden Decades W. Ind, ii. vii. (Arb.) 127 My impor- 
tunate caulers on, 1628 Rarle Microcosm, Ixvi. 142 His . . 
caller away Is his study, xyax St. CermasCs Doctor ij- Stud. 
995 Callers on to have that point reformed. XS78 F. Williams 
Midi, Rmlw, 643 The ‘caller-off’ shouts out. .the name. 


Caller (ka-lai), a. Sc. north, dial. Forms; 
4 caloure, 5-6 eaUonr, 8 caloux, ? callar, 8- 
oaller, cauler, (9 cawler, cauller, ealor), [prob. 
Sc. form of Calveh, q. v- Cf. siller from silver, etc. 

It has generally been assumed to be derived in some way 
from stem of OTeut. kal-an to be cold. But this does not 
account for the form ; nor does it yield the requited sense, 
which in earlier times was not connected with cold : ‘cal- 
lour prey’, recens proeda, might be still warm.] 

1. ‘ Fresh ; as opposed to what is beginning to 
corrapt’ (Jam.) ; without taint of decomposition ; 
said of the flesh of animals nsed for food, esp. fish 
(which were specially liable to decay) ; ‘ as fresh 
as when taken out of the water’. 

c 137s ? Barbour St. Cosmos * Damian 360 In \je kirk- 
3ard sestrevene wes lad Ane Ethiope, & 3et his flesche Is 
caloure Inucht & als fres. irx45o Henryson MA-. Pad, 
2126 in Anglia JX, Ane side of salmond, as it wair. And 
callqtir. 1513 Douglas AEneis vii. xiii. no The recent 
spreith and fresche and callompiay. [CX 1536 Bellehden 
Descr. A lb, xi. (1821) I. p. xliii. Quhen the salmondis faillis 
thair loup, thay fall callaiir in the said [boiling] caldrounis, 
and ar than maist dehtious to the mouth.] 1768 Ross 
Helenore 6 She . . was . . As clear and calour as a water trout. 
X862 Macm. Mag. Oct, 501 The Newhaven fish-wife . . 
shouting ‘ Caller herrings 1 ’ or ‘ Wha’ll buy my caller cod ? ’ 

2. Of air, water, etc. : Fresh and cool ; well-aired. 
1313 Douglas jEneis vn. Prol. Sy The callour air, pene- 
trative and puire. a x6oo Hume in Sibbald Sc. Poetry III. 
387 (Jam.) The rivers fresh, the callar streams. 1768 Ross 
Hcletum 77 Behind the door a calour heather bed. x8i6 
Scott Antiq. xxi, ‘ Queer tirlie-wirlie holes that, .keep the 
stair as caller as a kail-blade.’ Good Wds. May 326/1 
You ha’e the caller air, the caller earth: an’ they’re aye 
healthy. 

Calles, obs. form of Chaliob. 

CaUesthetical : see Call^esdheiio. 
tCallet, sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 6calat(e, 
calet, kallat, 6-y oalletta, callot, 7 callat, ca- 
lotte, callott, 6-8 calot, callet. 

[Many have suggested its identity with F. caillette ‘ foole, 
ninnie, noddle, naturall ’ (Cotgr,), dim. of cattle quail (es- 
teemed a silly bird) ; but tim does not quite answer pho- 
netically, does not quite suit the sense, and was in French 
applied to men as readily as to women. Others have thought 
of F, calotte a kind of small bonnet or cap covering only the 
top of the head, but no evidence appears connecting thLs 
especially with a ‘callet'. The Gael, and Ir. caille girl 
has also been suggested. It is not ceitain which is the 
earlier sense : pern. ‘ scold as in the vb. and Callety.] 

1. A lewd woman, tauU, strumpet, drab. 

c X500 Cache Lore lies B, (1843) 1 Yf he call her calat, she 
calleth hym knave agayne. CX530 Redforde Play IVit ^ 
Sc. (1848} 17 Wyll I mar him, drabb ? Thow, calat, thow ! 
1533 More Coifnt. Tindale Wks. 423/2 Frere Luther and 
Cate calate his nunne, lye luskyng together in lechery. 2569 
J. Sa[nford] tr. Agrippa's Van, Artes 94 Other Queenes 
which were queanes, and courtly callets. x6oo Holland 
Livy t. Iviii. 41 Any unhonest woman or wanton callot 
limpudtcd]. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. u. isi A Begger in his 
drinke Could not haue laid such termes vpon his Callet. 
16x6 Bullokar, Calletie, a Lewd Woman. X73X Bailey 
vol. II, Calot, a Drab, 1785 Burns folly Beggars Air i, 
I’m as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my callet. 

2. As a term of abuse ; sometimes perhaps = 

* scold ’ as in the vb. Also attrib. Still dial. 

a 1528 Skelton EL Rummyng 347 Than Elynour sayde, 
e callettes, I shall breake your pallettes. X530 Falsgr. 678, 
rampe, I play the callet, je ravipotyie [I gibe, flout], 1575 
J. Still Gamut. Gurton ii. iii. Faith, would chad her by 
the face, chould crack her callet Crown. 1577 Stanyiiurst 
Descr. Irel. in Holinshed VI. 52 Let us . . leave Being for 
varlets.. scolding for callets. x6xi Shaks. Wint. T. 11. iii, 
go A Callat Of boundless tongue, who late hath heat her 
Husband, And now bayts me. 

Hence Callety- a. dial., scolding, ‘ ill-tongued’. 

X863 in Atkinson Pfovinc. Dauby. 

Ca-llet, V. Obs. exc. dial, [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To scold, rail. Hence Ca'lletlng ppl. a. 

a 1673 Bhathwait Care's Cure, To hear her in her spleen 
Callet like a butter queen. x6oi Ray N. C. Wds,, Callet, 
to cample, or scold; as, a caileting housewife. 1764 T. 
Brvdces Homer Trea’est. (1TO7) I. 63 Mother, you know 
not what you’re doing; To (^llot thus will be your ruin. 
X864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, (E. D. S.) Callit, to wrangle, 
to chide. ‘ They snap an’ callit like a couple o' cur-dogs.’ 

Calletrappe, -vance, obs. forms of Calteop, 
Calavanob. 

CaUiber, etc. ; see Cali-. 
t Callible'phaory. Obs. 7-are~\ [After Gr. 
/ea\Xt/3\e^a/)0F, neut. of mKKiffKitpapos, f. xaWt- 
comhining form of kclWos beauty -h PKitpapov eye- 
lid : see -aeyI.] A dye for the eye-lids. 

_r66i Lovell Hist, Anim, ^ Mia. 34 The marrow of the 
right fore legge with sout. -serveth for a calliblephary. 
tCa'llid, a. Obs. rare—^. [ad. L. callidtis.'\ 
Crafty, cunning. 

x6s6 in Blount Glossogy - xyai-xBoo in Bailey ; and in 
mod. Diets. 

Callidity (kali-diti). Now rare. Also 7 
{erron.) calidlty. [ad. L. calliditatem cunning, 
craft (in good or bad sense), f. callidus skilful, 
cunning, crafty ; see -iir.] Craftiness, cunning. 

X524 St, Papen Hen, VIII, VL 280 His Holines, unto 
whom the callidities and crafty circumvencions of France be 
not unknowen. 1677 Gale Crt.Geniilesll.m.gg'n.avovpyLa 
signifies al manner of Calliditie or dexteritie to cheat & 
deceive. 1752 Smart Hop Garden, Her eagle-ey'd callidity, 
deceit And fairy faction, X833 Eraser's Mag, VIII. 203 
Suspect their own intimate fnends of callidity. 


obs. form of Calbpt. 

Calligraph. (kEe-ligraf), sb.l arch. Also call-, 
[a. F. calligraplie, ad. med.L. calligraph-tis fair 
writer, good penman, ad. Gr. KaWijpdtpos, f. /raAAi- 
comb. stem of mXXos beauty H- -ypa^os ‘willing, 
■writer’ (sometimes also ‘wiitten’). In this and 
the following cognate words the non-etymological 
spelling Cali- is frequently found.] 

One who writes beautifully ; spec, a piofessional 
transcriber of manuscripts. 

zSs3 Eraser’s Mag. XLVII. 83 The numerous scattered 
works of former zealous caligraphs. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casanbon 38 The calligraphs, a race who long survived the 
invention of printing. 

Calligraph tksedigraf), sb.^ [f. same elements 
as piec., on analogy of atttograph, hologi'oph, which 
have Greek prototypes in -ypi^ov.'] A beautiful 
specimen of writing. 

1878 Browning Poets Croisic xxxvii, Over the neat ciow- 
quill calligraph His pen goes blotting. 

Ca’lligraph, v. [f. prec., or F. calligrapji-er 
(perhaps with some thought of Gr. ypdtp-eiv to 
■W’rite) ; cf. to photograph, telegraph, etc.] trans. 
To write beautifully or ornamentally. 

X884 Atlienxnm 3 May 570/1 The roll of Shiuten Doji, a 
famous Japanese outlaw of the tenth century, .finely calli- 
graphed and illuminated. 

Calligrapher (kali-giafai). [f. same elements 
as CALLiGKAPH-b-Eii ; philosoph-crl] 

1. One who writes beautifully : sometimes (with 
qualification) merely = penman. 

x8x5 Scott Gt^ M. xv. He should have been a calli- 
grapher. 1824 D’Israeli Cnr. Lit., Autographs, Queen 
Elizabeth . . was indeed a most elegant caligrapher. 

2 . Spec. One who professes the art of elegant pen- 
manship ; a professional transcriber of manuscripts. 

1753 Chamders Cycl. Snpp. s. v. Calligraphy 

is also used to denote the calligrapher's work, in transcrib- 
ing fair and at large. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1, ii. 
140 note, Against Thomas a Kempis it, is urged that he was 
a professed calligrapher. 1864 R. Chambers Bk. of Days 
II. 309 A caligrapher, a writer and engraver of ‘ letters, 
knots and flourishes’. 

Calligraphic (Icseligrse-fik), a. [ad. Gr. /raWt- 
ypatpiKos, in same sense, f. K<xkxiypa<j>os ; see -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to calligraphers or calligraphy, 
X774 T. Warton Hist. Poetry Diss. n, (18401 1 . 101 Excel- 
lence in the calligraphic art. x8f^ Monthly Mag. XXVIII. 
187 Two specimens of her calligraphic skill are carefully 
preserved in the Bodleian library. 1882-3 Schaff Relig. 
Bn^cl. III. 2356/1 The calligraphic principle, or effoit to 
-write beautifully and ornamentally, came in. 
t Calligra’phical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] = prec. ; also, Of a beautiful literary style. 
Hence CaHlgra'pliicalLy adv. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water Poet) Whs. in. 76 Dedicated . , To 
the. .Historiographicall Calligraphicall Relater and Writer 
. ■ Sir Thomas Coriat, Ki^ht of Troy. 1882-3 Schai f 
Relig. Ettcycl. III. 2556/2 'The Jews . . may have perfected 
it calligraphically into the square character. 

Calligraphist (kSligrafist). [f. Gr. xaWf 
ypd<p-os or Eng. Calligbaphy + -1ST : cf. zoologist, 
etc.] = Calligbaphee, esp. in sense i. 

x8x6 Singer Hist. Cards 134 The same calHgraphist 
furnished the prototype of both. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogil- 
vies 24 All the care of her governess and masters had never 
succeeded in making her a caligraphist. 1850 Teale Educ. 
in Etig. 5 5 . Dunstan was. .a calligraphist. 

Calligraphy (kaeli-grafi). [Ultimately ad. 
Gr. KoKKiypatpia, sb. of quality f. uaWiypaxp-os : 
see Calligbaph ; perhaps immediately from 
L. calligraphia or F. ccilligraphie.'\ 

1. Beautiful or fair writing as a product ; also, 
elegant penmanship as an art or profession. 

16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Calligraphie, faire writ- 
ing. 1632 B. JoNsoN Magn. Imay in. iv, I have to commend 
me. ,my kalligraphy, a fair hand. Fit for a secretary. _ 17^ 
Chambers Cycl, SwM. s. v., Calligraphy made an article m 
the manual labour of the antient monks. x8x6 Singer Hist. 
Cards 93 Calligraphy was also another art which received 
considerable attention. 1866 Felton Anc, 4 r Mod, Gr. I. 
xii, 496 The age of calligraphy is gone. 

2 , Handwriting, penmanship generally ; style 
of hand-writing or -written characters ; a person’s 
characteristic handwriting or ‘ hand ’. 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1847) 221/2 A divine of note 
had. .stuck it here and theie with a clove of his own calli- 
graphy, to keep it from tainting. 1856 Honseh. XIII. 
240 His calligiaphy suggests . . the skating of an intoxi- 
cated sweep over a sheet of ice. i8m Gullick & Timbs 
Painting 100 The study of the calligraphy, or penmanship, of 
ancient MSS. 1880 Earle Philol, E. T. § 99 In the eleventh 
century the fashion of our calligraphy was changed, 
f 3 . Belles-lettres. Obs. 

i860 Worcester cites R. Park. 

Oallmanco, obs. form of Calamanco. 
Calli'Hieter. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. mWi- comb, 
stem of xdAXoF beauty -k firpov measure : see 
-MBTBB.] A measure of beauty. 

X862 J. Brown Horse Subs. 353 A flower . . of a certain 
fixed and well-known value in Davie’s standard calimeter. 

Calling (kg'lig), vbl. sb. [f. Call ».-k-iNGi.] 

I. The action of the vb. Call. 

1. The action of emitting a loud voice ; crying, 
shouting, proclamation. Applied also to par- 
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ticular cries of animals. Calling an or upon : in- 
vocation of. 

£. JS, Aim. P. B, 1362 pur3 ^ cuntre of Caldee 
his callyng con spryng. e 1340 Cursor JII. 19095 tTrin.) pc 
callyng on [v.r. on-call] his holy name. X490 C'VXTON' 
En^dos xxi. 77 What complayntes, callynges, and lamenta- 
cyons. igad Pilp". Petf. (W. de tV. 1531) 38 By the in- 
uocacyon and callyng on the name of Jesu. 1535 Co\ lr- 
DALE Ps, V, I Heare my wordes to Lortfei constdre ray cal- 
lynge. 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xiii, Bawling of raastifis 
. .calling of Pratridges. _ 1864 Tennysox Eie. Ard. 909 
There came so loud a calling of the sea, That all the houses 
in the haven rang. 

+ 2 . An addressing ; greeting, invitation. Obs. 
a X300 Cursor M. 11536 And thanked ioseph. .0 pair cal- 
ling and herbergeri. 1535 Stewart Cron. Reof. II. 46 [He 
received] thame . . With fair calling and hamelie cheresing. 

3 . The summoning of a person, a meeting. 

1^(40 Promb. Pare. 58 CaUynge or clepynge to mete, 
ha<itacio. Ibid. Callynge or clepynge to-gedyr, cotts.'o~ 
cmio. 1580 BARET.< 4 /b. C 38 A cUbng or assembling to- 
gither, eoHuacatio. xtfri Bible Nictub, x. a The calling of 
the assembly, xjza Psideaux Direct. Ch.-Wardens led. 4) 
35 The calling of the said Meeting. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 376 To prevent the calling of a parliament. 

b. The summoning or inviting to a spiritual 
ofiice Or to the pastorate of a church. 

X578 wid Bk. Disci f line iii, Vocation or calling., is a law- 
ful way, by the which qualified persons are promoted to 
any spiritual ofiice within the Kirk. 1864 J. M. Duncan 
Parock. EccL Lieut Scotl ii. 72 The presbytery by whose 
decision and authority the calling and entry of.» particular 
ministry were effected. 

’|‘ 4 . Naming, denomination; an appellation or 
name. Obs. 

CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 773 in Babees Bk. (1868) 
‘Colericus* by callynge. 1530 Palscr. 303,3 Callyng, 
namyng, Reliance. X547 Homtlies i. Misery of Man. i. 
(xBsg) 17 This, our tight name, calling, and title, earth. 
1563 T. Gale Antidoi. Pref. 3 The diuersitie that is vsed in 
caUmge of simples, Lambardb Perenti. Kent <1896} 
391 Persons also, had their callioM . . of some note of the 
liMy, as Swtmshtdse, for the whitenesse of her necke. 
x6oo Shaks. a. Y. L. 1. h. 345 > I am... proud to be Sir 
Rolands sonne . . and would not chmige that calling. 

5. Lond vitnperation, scolding {dial.). Vailing 
{of) names i applj-ing of reviling names or 
epithets. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Upr. Wks. 1730 I. 7s There's 
such calling of names and giving the Ue. x8^ Dickens 
Mar. Chuz. iv. Such a bandying of words and calling of 
names, 1863 Mss. Toocoon Yorksh. Dial,, He behaved 
badly, so I gave him a good calling. X864 Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss., Callit^, a scolding. xSSs Nencotif, Independent 
23 Oct xot9 O^g names was not argument. 

6 . The attracting of animals by a particukr 
‘ call’ or cry, 

X77S R. Chandler Trav. Greece frSas) II. 161 Calling 
is practised in still weather. .The caller applies two of his 
fingers to his lips, and sucking them, .produces a squeak- 
ing sound, x^ Ld. Dunsaaen in xgm Cetii. 641 Moow- 
calling. .consists, .in imitating the cry of the animal with 
a hollow cone made of birch bark, endeavouring by this 
means to call up a moose near enough to get a shot at him. 

7 . Driving. Sc. 

ctss/a Sib J. Balfour Practicks 356 In . . calling of his 
cattel throuen landis pertenand to the defendar. Mod. Se, 
Cannie ca’ing, 

8. With various advbs. : see Call v. 

c 144a Promi. Parer. 58 Callynge or clepynge a-jene, revo- 
cade. Ibid. Callynge or clepynge yn to a ^ce, inveetuio, 
xsSo Hollyeand Treas. F r. Tong Rappel, a calling ^rdn e. 
x6a6 Bacon Syboa § 316 The calling forth of the Spirits of 
the Body outward. 1813 Huskisson in J^aniiner 15 Mar. 
166/2 The calling out the local Militia. z8S7 Hughes 
Tom Brown v. The master.. came down in cap and gown 
to calling-over. 1875 WniTNEvZift Lang, xiv, 385 A caUIng- 
out of many of the higher powers, 

11 . Summons, call, vocation. 

9 . The summons, invitation, or impulse of God 
to salvation or to his service ; the inward feeling 
or conviction of a divine call ; the strong impulse 
to any course of action as the right thing to do. 

[1383 Wyclif I Cor, i. a6 Se je ^oure clepinge, Brithcren,] 
1534 Tindale, ibid. Brethren, loke on youre callinge. 1S3S 
CovERDALS Ram. i. 7 Sayntes^ by callynge. 0x586 Ansrv. 
Cartwright 30 Our dumbe ministers haue as good a call- 
ing as the scribes, .had. 164X Milton Ch. Govs, _Wks. 1738 

I . 41 The conscious warrant of some high Calling. _ 16^ 
Wesittt, Assembly's Shorter Cateck., Effectual calling is 
the vYork of God's Spirit. x8xx Syd. Smith (xSspl.I. 
aoa/2 The doctrine of calling, or inward feeling, is quite 
orthodox in the English church. iMi Flob. Nightingale 
Nursing 84 What is It to feel a calling for any thing? ^ 

fb. The state of grace and obedience into 
which the Christian is called; duty. (Here the 
notion was affected by the next.) Obs, 

1604 Hieron Wks. 1 . 48a The state and calling of a trao 
Christian is a lonely calling. 1644 Direct. Publ, W trship 
10 Callings towards God and men. 

c. In reference to the Christian ministry there 
is often a mixture of the notions of the divine 
‘ call’, the vocatio or call of the bishop, presbytery, 
or church, and the professional * calling ’ as in 1 1. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, 11. 83 A good pastor, and dili- 
gent in his calling- 1575-85 Abp. Sandvs Semi, (1841) to 
Assisted from heaven with all helps necessary for their 
calling. 1733 Law Serious C. xxiv. (ed. 2) 489 In the exalted 
virtues of his Apostolical calling. i8§5 Prescott Philip 1 1 , 

II. ix. fi857) 312 TTie dangerous calling of the missionary. 
1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. i. iii. 38 The duties of his 
sacred calling. 
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d. Requirement of duty; occasion, right ;= 
Callj^.s. 

1^7 Lit. Churchman HI. 409 A sprightly American air 
which has no sort of calling to to a hymn-tune. 

+ 10 , Position, estate, or station in life; rank. 
[Fonnded on 1 Cor. viL 20, Gr. K\-qati, I.,. 
tione, where it stands for the condition or position in 
which one was when called to salvation; but after- 
wards often mixed up with sense 9, as if it meant 
the estate in life to which God has called a man.] 
[x^BzWvclif I Can "rii. 90 Eche man in what clepynge 
he IS cleped, in that dwelie he ; 1534 TiNHALr, in the same 
state wherein he was called ; 1^9 Cranmer and x6ix, in 
the same callinge, wherin he was called; 1557 Geneva, in 
the same state wherin he wa.s called ; x^ Rheni., in the 
vocation that he vvas called.] a 15^ Latimfh Sertn. 6" 
iPem. (CS45) 151 We ate commanded .. to apply ourselves 
to goodness, every one in his calling. U75-6 Lansdoitne 
MS. 21 in Thynne's Animadv. iiS65> Introd. 53 Kighte 
honorable, .presuminge upi>on the honor of your callinge. 
1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. <i6i6t 15 Seeing hee was a 
Gentleman of some calling, by his traine. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. TVrif 1x638) 3o4.\Ewelvnto them of the poorer sort, 
as others of greater calling, idax Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 
IV. vi. (1651) 154 As it [Poverty] is esteemed in the worlds 
censure, it is a most odious calling. 1633 Treas. Hid. 
Secrets Pref., A Lady of Gr^ calling. SiiADWi'Lt 

Scoturers n. 376 Men of Calling, knaves of business. 

11 - Heoetj Ordinaiy occupation, means by which 
livelihood is earned, business, trade. [Often ety- 
molc^ized in the same way as prec.] 

15^ Recorde Paihw. Ktteml. To Rdr., As careful! 
famiHe shall cease lur cmell callinge, and suffre anie laiser. 
1588 Marprtl. Epist. lArb.> 46 They continue in vnlawful 
callings. 1643 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. v. xiv. 4x3 They 
who count a calling a prison, shall at last make a prison 
their calling. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Vpr. Wks. 1730 
I. 76, I was a fetry-maa by my^ calling. 17^78 'Tucker 
Lt. Nat. II. 4S8 The appellation given to all common 
trades and precessions, which are termed lawful calling, 
that is, employments whereto each particular man is called 
by the courses of nature and fortune, those two ministers 
of Providence. X84X-4 Emerson Ess. iv. Spir, Laws Wks. 
(Bohn ) 1 . 68 Our choice of a calling. 1848 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. 1 . 384 A large class of mosstroopers, whose calling 
was to plunder dwellings and dri\ e away whole herds of 
cattle. Yeats Gryutth Comm, 903 "Navigation, with 
its many attendant callings. 

b. concr. A body of persons following a par- 
ticular profession or trade. 

« x66o Hammond (J.) A caution.. not to impose celibacy 
on whole callings, and great multitudes of men or women. 
HI. attrib. and comb. 

1848 Bamford Early Days xu. (iSspl xi8 Another calling 
house was Schofield's. x8^ Mrs. Gaskbll Cranford 4 
From 13 to 3 are our Calling-hours. x86o Sat. Rev. IX. 
S99A The calling-house of wits, the gathering-place of 
poets and connoisseurs. 

Ca'lliugf, ///.<}. [f.CALt». f -INC 2 .] That calls, 
cries, summons, etc. : in various senses of the verb. 

x6m Milton Comus 307 Calling .shapes, and beckoning 
shadows dire, X878 Dickens Dombry x, Joey B., Sir, is not 
in ^tieral a calling man. 

b. spec, in names of some animals: Calling 
crab, a tropical genus of Land-crabs {Gelasimtts'\ 
having one very large claw, which the animal 
extend, as if beckoning, but really in menace ; 
Calling liaxe, a rodent genus {fagomys) nearly 
allied to the Hare, found in Siberia and other 
countries, and noted for their peculiar loud sonor- 
ous call or note. 

x8os Binglby Auipt. Blog. (1813) I. 411 The calling hare. 
These are solitary animals, and rarely to be seen. 1847 
Carpenter Zool, $ 786 Some of the Land-Crabs are re- 
marimble for the inequality in the size of their claws ; the 
larger is sometimes held up in a beckoning attitude, whence 
..the name of Calling-Crabs. 1849 Mammalia IV. 163 
The dwarf pika or callmg-hare. 

Callino. ? ))= Calino. 

s6ea Dekkbr Saiiromasiix Lv, Hor, O, oh 1 Tuc. Nay, 
your o, oh's ! nor your Callin-oes cannot serve your turn. 

Cailliope (kal9i-^pz ). U. S, [Gr. KnAAidm; 
(beautiful-voiced), the ninth of the Muse?, pre- 
siding over eloquence and heroic poetry.] An in- 
strument consisting of a series of steam-whistles 
toned to produce musical notes, played by a key- 
board like that of on organ. 

1863 Russell Diary India I. 269 The whistle sounds, 
and the calliope shrieks out ' Dixie ’ inceusantly. 

Callipash, Callipee, see Calipash, -fkb. 
Calliper, caliper (kre'lipaj). Forms; 6oal- 
leper, 7 oaJlaper, -par, caUoper, 7-8 oaUipper, 
8 oaUber, (oanniper), 7- oaHiper, caliper. 
[App. the same word as Calibbb ; calliper com- 
passes being compasses for measuring the calibre 
of a bullet, etc. The earliest known English 
instances of calliper compasses occur in a book 
translated from Italian, with an Appendix ‘to 
shew the Properties, Office, and Dulie of a Gun- 
ner’. C f. also Florio (1611) ‘ CoUbro, as CaUhro, 
an instrument that Gunners vse to measure the 
height of any piece or bullet ; also, the height or 
bore of any piece’. It is however remarkable that 
from the beginning the words were spelt differ- 
ently; only in modern times do we find occa- 
sional conscious identification with caliber, calibre^ 
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j 1 . Originally used attrib., calliper compasses or 

I compasses calliper, compasses u.sed to measure 
the calibre of shot; alterw.wls usually in pi, 
callipers or pair cf callipers-. A kind of com- 
passes with bowed legs for measuring the dia- 
meter of convex bodies ; often ■with a scale attached 
for reading off the measurements ; also a similar in- 
strument with straight legs and points tiuned out- 
wards for measuring the bore or internal diameter 
of tubes, etc. 

1588 Llcar Collm], Arte Shooting hpp, 35 Measure first 
with a paire of callcper compasses the whole thicknc.ss of 
the pecce. Measure likewise with a poire of ocher com- 
jiasses,_ I mean straight comp.xsses, the Diameter of the 
coni-auitie in the Feete. 1627 Cai't, Smith Seammis Gram. 
xiv, 68 Compasse (Callipers Delongs to the Gunner, and is 

I like two half Circ]e:> that hath a handle and iuinc like a 

I poire of Compasses. 1644 Nv e Gunnery 1. ( 16471 49 To take 
the said height or Diam. of the shut with a pair of Callaper 
compasses. IHd. 1 16701 50 Al-o by such a jxur of Callnpers 
you may find the Diameter of the Bone- King, and of the 
Blussel-King of any Piece of Ordnance. 1677 Moxon Mcih. 
Eaerc. (1703) 196 Callippers measure, .any round Cilindrick 
Conical Body. x6gz in Ca/t. Smith's Seaman's Gram, 11. 
riii, 97 To lind the Drameter of any round Shot . . by a 
pair of CaUoper Compasses, which are Compas^jes bowed 
at the Points. 1753 Houakth Anal. Beauty Introd. 47 
These points may be marked upon a marble figure with ca- 
libers properly tK.ed. togs Home in Phil. Trims. LXXXVT. 
6 Measured by a pair of calliper compasses. i8zx Craig Lcl t, 
Drmvthg vit. 372 An anvil, a hammer, and a pair of cali- 
pers. 1^ Smiles Self-fleip 267 Mural philosophy which 
proposes to measure our heads w ith calliTOrs. 1876 CataL 
Sci. Appar, S. Kens. No. 2S4 Universal Calliper, with slide 
and reverse action. No. 271 Calliper with Dial . .divided 
into eighths of an inch. 

b. Applied to measuring rules of varying shape 
fur taking the dimenrions of other than round 
bodies. Calliper-square, n rule or square carry- 
ing movable cioss-bead% adapted for the measure- 
ment of internal and external diameters or sizes. 

_ X708 Kereey, Callipers, an instrument made like a Slid- 
ing-Rule, to embrace the two Heads of a Cask, or Barrel, 
in order to find the length of it. X876 Catal. Si /. Appar. S. 
Kens. No. 293 Collection of Timber Callipers for the use of 
foresters. Mod. tahu. Calliper (in Liverpool timber yards), 
a rule for measuring timber, something like that which bhue- 
makers use to measure feet. 

2 . iransf. The clip for holding the load in a crane. 

1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. III. 273 Portable Cranes. . 
to draw Stone out of the Quarry with Callipers. 

3 . Watch-making. ‘ The disposition of the parts 
of a watch or clock ; the arrangement of the train ’ 
(Britten). App. akin to Calibbe, 

F. BRmEN Watch *[ Chekm. r5i Asamatterof con* 
venience in arranging the caliper of the watch, 

Ca'lliper, v. [f. prec. sb.] To measure with 
or use callipers. Hence Oalliperiug vbl, sb. 

X876 Catal. Sii. Appar. S. Kens, No. 477 Callipering En- 
nine (British Horological Instituted x88x Habluck Lathe 
Work 34 1 ’he diameter of the cylinder is tested by calliper- 
ing. 

Callippic (kali'pik), a. [f. Gr. KoAAtinrov 4- -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to Callippus, a Greek astronomer 
who lived ^350 B.c. Callippic cycle or period : a 
cycle proposed by him as an improvement on the 
Mctonic cycle, consisting of 4 of the latter or 76 
years, at the end of which, by omitting one day 
(i.e. making one month to have ap days instead 
of 30) Callippus thought that the full and new 
moon would be brought round to the same day 
and hour. 

1696 in Phillips. 2708 Kersey, Callippick Period. 
zyai-xBoo in Bailey. Z75X Chambers Cycl. s. v., The Calip- 
pic period itself is not accurate.. it does not bring the new 
and full moons precisely to thmr places ; but brings them 
too late, by a whole day, in 553 yearn. x8y6 G. Chambers 
Astron. 46S This cycle of 76 years (19X4) is known as the 
Cal[l]ippic period. 

Cadliwffian. (krelipi-d^ian), a. [f. Gr. koNKI- 
-mrfos, aoj. f, KoXXt- comb, stem of xdXAor beauty 
4- Triiy^ buttocks : the name of a famous statue 
of Venus’.] Of, pertaining to, or hairing well- 
shaped or finely developed buttocks. 

[X&46 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv, vi. 105 Callipj'gm and 
women largely composed behinde.) atooo The Callipy- 
gian VenuB. x88t Aihenxum 17 Oct. 497 Q'he Callipygian 
luxuriance he so deplorea 
Callis, obs. form of CuLLis. 
c x6xa Heaum. & Fl, Thierry it. 455 Decoction'^ Leaches, 
and callisies, 164X in Hart, Misc, (Malh.) IV. 556 A spoon- 
ful or two of callis made of chickin. 

Callis-sailLd. Obs. or dial. Also Oalis-, Ca- 
lico-, etc. [f, Callis, Calleis, CaUice, Calice, eta 
1 6th c. forms of the name noted for its sand- 

dunes ; the sands of Calais are frequently referred 
to in the 17th c. as a place for duels : see quots. 
in Nares.] A fine white sand, originally imported 
from Calais, ■used for blotting ink, scouring, etc. 

X504 Fiat, fewell-ho. ii. 33 Take of right callis sand, and 
wash the same. 3659 Hoolb Comenius Vis. World (1777) 
116 We dry a writing with blotting-Mper, or calis-sand out 
of a sand-box. xjo4Wom.tDeE Diet. Rust, et Urb, s,v. Sand, 
Calice-mnd, bums reddish, but falls not in Water. 1877 
E, Peacock N. W, Lincoln Glass. (E. D. S.) Callis-sand, 
white .scouring sand, 

Callistkeuic (kselisjie'nik), a. Also call-, [f. 
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Gr. /foXXi- comb, stem of «4x\os beauty + o9*vos 
strength (cf. the proper name KaJO^icrSevrjs ‘ beauti- 
fully or elegantly strong’) + - 10 .] Of or pertaining 
to the development of physical vigour in associa- 
tion with beauty ; pertaining to callisthenics. 

1S47 Craig, Cahsilienic, relating to calisthenics. 1859 
Sai .V Tiu round Cloik{j% 6 x\ 193 The tyianny of the ‘ calis- 
thenic evercises ’ and the French mark. 1863 S. W. Mason 
GymuaUic Manual Introd. 4 _To hiutea the introduction 
of gymnastic, or calisthenic training into our schools 

Callisthe'nical, a, rare-^. [f. as prec + 
-Ab,] Addicted to callisthenics. 

1837 Chanth. yrnl. 8 July 192 'Twexe also as well she 
should he calisthenical 

Callisthe'nics, sb.pl. [f. Callistheitic a. ; 
cf. gymnastics. Mod.F. has callisthenie, repr. a 
regularly formed Gr, *icak\i(r9eveia ‘beautiful 
strength’.] ‘ Gymnastic exercises suitable in the 
physical education of girls ’ (Littre) ; ‘ training 
calculated to develop the beauty of the human 
figure, and to promote elegant and graceful move- 
ment’ (Craig). (Chiefly a term of young ladies’ 
boarding-schools.) 

1847 in Craig. 1871 Napheys Prev. ^ Cure Dis. i. vi. 168 
Some theory of calisthenics is taught. 1871 Daily Netm 
5 Jan., The e-vercises, perhaps, should be called ‘callis- 
thenics’, lather than gymnastics, as they, .consist simply 
in rhythmical movements with wooden rings and light 
wands, to the sound of piano music. 1872 F. Thomas Dis. 
Women 37 An instructress or professor of calisthenics. 

Callistlie’lLitLlU. [£ as prec., after gymta- 
sitim.'\ A place for the practice of callisthenics. 

1883 N, y. Tribune No. 13354/2 The calisthenium was 
thrown open and the girls danced until supper-time. 

II CallitlLviXj oaUitinx (Isse-lijiriks). Also 7 
oalitrich. [L. calhthrix, pi. callitriches a kind 
of ape or monkey in Ethiopia (Pliny vin liv. 80 
§ 316 ).] A genus of small Brazilian monkeys. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 7 The Calitrich. .may be 
termed in English a bearded Ape. x688 R Holme A rmoury 
II. viii. § 19 He heareth Gules, the Head of a Calitrich Ape, 
1708 Kersey Callithrix, a kind of Ape in Ethiopia, with 
a long heard, and a spread Tail. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 
(1862) I. vn. i. 507 The Callitrix, or Green Monkey of St. 
lago 

11 Callitriche (kalitrikz). Bot, [mod.Laliu 
(Ruppius & Dillen.) f. Gr. leaWirpix-os heautiful- 
haired.] A genus of small water-weeds inhabiting 
ponds and ditches | also called Water Star-wort. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 166/1 A few obscure floating ^ecies, 
all of which belong to the genus Callitriche. xSgs Kings- 
ley Glaucus (X878) 2o6. 188a Comh. Mag, Jan. 34 De- 

graded blossoms like glasswort, callitriche and pondweed. 

CaUivanoe, obs. form of CAEAVAifOE. 

Oallixe, obs. form of Calx. 

Calloo (kah/'). Also calaw, oallow. A 
species of Ajctic duck, Anas {Ftdigula, Hareldd) 
glacialis, called also Long-tailed or Long-keeled 
Duck, a winter visitor to Orkney and Shetland. 

1702 Statist. Acc. Scail.y. 189 Lyres, calloos, wildgeese. 
liia. VII 546 The calaw. xSod Neill Tour Orkney jr 
Sheil. 79 (Jam.) The calloo— named from its evening call, 
which resembles the sound calloo, calloo, arrives from the 
arctic regions in autumn, and spends the winter here. 

Galloper, obs. form of Calaber, Calliper. 

Callose (kaslJu's), Bot. \yA.iu.callo 5 tts\ see 
Callous.] Having callosities. 

1864 in Webster. x88o Gray Bot. TexUhh, 400. 

Callo’sify, V. rar6~'^. [see -pt; cf. ossi/y.'] 
trans. To make callous. 

1800 W. Taylor m Robberds Mem. 1 . 344 Smoking tobacco 
. .may act by callosifying lungs too sieve-like. 

Callosity (kalp-siti). [a. F. callositi L. cal- 
lositatsm, £ callossis ; see Callous.] 

1. The condition of being callous ; abnormal 
hardness and thickness of the sHn or other tissues. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 4b, The callositie of the 
Gowmes serusih some men in stead of teeth, 1671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. i, 1 . 119 If the Flesh about the TJloei be dry, 
and sensless, it becomes a callous * and that Hardness is 
called Callosity. 1744 Mitchell in Phil Trans. XLIII, 
108 The Thickness or Callosity of their Skins. X831 Brew- 
ster Nat Maggie xii. (1833) 303 This callosity of the skin 
may he effected by frequently moistening it with dilute 
sulphuric acid, 

2 . concr. A callous formation, a callus ; a thidc- 
eiied and hardened part of the slcin, such as the hard 
lumps that arise from constant pressure 01 friction, 
or on the cicatrized surfaces of ulcers. Also 
applied to natural thickenings, such as those on 
the legs of the horse, the breast of the camel, etc 

x6oi Holland Pliny xvi vli 460 Certain bard callosi- 
ties like Furnish stones. X725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. 
Strangitty, If the Ischaria is caused by some Flesh Kernel 
or Csdlocity.^ x8x8 Art. Preserv. Feet 42 A simple Cal- 
losity is nothing more than a thickening of the ejndermiB, 
1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ. v. § 165. 169 Asses . . 
have callosities only on the inner side of the fore legs. 

3. fig. A hardened state of miud or conscience j 
insensibility ; = Callousness 2 . 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, v. 28 To weep into stones 
are fables. Afflictions induce calosities. 1748 Hartley Ob~ 
sero, Man n. iii. §7. 311 When Men cease to regard God 
in due measuie .they are veiy apt to rel^se into Negli- 
gence and Callosity. X874 Farrar Life Christ 82 A cal- 
losity of heart, a petrifying of the moral sense. 
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Callot, variant of Callet. 

Callot(e, -ott(e, obs. if. Calotte, skull-cap. 
Callote'chnics, sb. pi. rare. [Impioperly 
spelt for calUtechnics or calotechnics (Gr, KaXXi- 
rtxvia, Kakorexvia).'] A jrroposed name for ‘ The 
fine or ornamental arts ’. 
i860 Worcester cites R. Park. 
t Callough. Obs. rare. ? Some shell-fish. 
x6io Folkingham Art <f Survey iv. iii. 83 Winkles, 
Purples, Cutle, Callough, Cockles, Huskies, Shrimps. 

Callous (ksedas), a. [ad. L. callbstts (cf. F. 
calletix) haid-skinned, callous, f. calhtm {callus) 
hardened skin : see -ous.] 

1, (Chiefly Phys. Sc 2ool.) Hardened, indurated : 
as parts of the skin exposed to constant pressure 
or fiiction, or the cicatrized sui faces of ulcers. 
Also applied to parts which are naturally haid._ 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 4 b, With gowmes, which 
flesh is made so callous, and indurated. 1605 Timme Quersit. 
III. 180 Callous and hollow ulcers, 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, 
Enemy, vi. § 7 The flesh of beasts grows callous by stripes 
and the pressure of the yoke. 1695 Congreve Love for 
L. IV. XV, With labouring callous hands. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 337 A callous conical protuberance. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 134 Hard and callous skins 
under their feet, 
b. Bot. 

X794 Martyn Bousseau's Bet xvi. 180 The tips of the 
leaves being callous. 1884 Bower & Scott Pkaner. ^ Ferns 
174 The condition termed by Hanstein callous . . consists 
in the thickening of the hands of membrane in all diiections. 

2. fig. Of the mind, feelings, conscience, etc., and 
of persons : Hardened, unfeeling, insensible. 

X679 Goodman Penitent Pardoned i. iv. (1713) 109 The 
frequent injuries done to it [conscience] lender it callous 
and insensible. xyM Butler Strut. Wks. 1874 II. 85 
Totally hard and callous to impressions of religion. 1776 
Hume My own Life 18 Apr. in Hist. Eng. (1825) Introd 4 
Callous against the impressions of public folly. 1833 Ar- 
nold Lei. in Life 4 - Corr. (1844) I. vii. 343 It is an immense 
blessing to be perfectly callous to lidicule. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby i, ix. 35 The callous bustle of fashionable saloons. 
CaLLoua sb., eironeous spelling of Callus. 
Callous, V. [f. prec. adj.] 
traits. To make callous, to harden, lit. and fig. 
Only in pple. (and ppl adj.) CaTloused, hardened. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 658 llie whole English mind cal. 
loused against its efforts to make an impression. X850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xx. 204 On the back and shoulders 
of the child, great welts and calloused spots. x88p E. H. 
Arr New Engl. Bygones 108 Hands calloused by toil. 

Callously (kaedasli), adv. [f. Callous a.+ 
-lt2.] In a callous manner, unfeelingly. 

1870 Daily Tel. 7 Oct., When they died she callously got 
rid of their bodies as best she could. 1863 American 164 
No house, .more callously indifferent to those it employed. 
Callousness (ksedasnes). [f. as prec. + -nebs.] 
+ 1. a. Callous quality or condition, indura- 
tion ; b. A callous formation ; = Callositt i, 2 . 

c x6fo Jer. Taylor On Reyeni, vii. viii, A callousness of 
his feet or a wart upon his fingers, c 1715 Cheyne (J.) The 
skin becomes the thicker, and so a callousness grows upon 
it. 176s Phil. Trans. LV. 82 There are often found in 
them [the lungs] tumours, callousnesses, etc. 

fig. A hardened stale of mind, conscience, 
etc. ; want of feeling, insensibility. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. js Abandon’d to a callousness 
and numness of soul. X726 Butler 15 Serm. v. 91. 1781 
Johnson Lett. 258 (1788) II, 194 As I have not the decrepi- 
tude I have not the callousness of old age. 2844 Stanley 
Arnold (1858) I. vi. 236 The richer classes will agmn relapse 
into their old callousness. X867 Pearson Hist. Eng. II. 
35 John’s . . utter callousness to honour. 

Callow (kse’Du), a. and sb. Forms; i oalu, 
oaliiw, calo, 3 oaluj, 4 oalu, oalouh., calewe, 
calouwe, 6 kallowe, 6 - callow. [OE, calu (def. 
fir/zy-tf):— WGer, kahvo-, whence also MLG. kale, 
MDu. cale {calu, gen. caluwes), OHG. ckalo (def. 
chahve, ch^awe), MHG. kal {halwe), Ger. kahl, 
by Kluge thought to be cognate with Lith. gUlh 
naked, blank ; but not improbably an adoption of 
L. calv-us bald. Cf. Ir. and Gael, calbh bald.] 

A. adj. -t* 1. Bald, without hair. Obs. 
a xooo Prov. (Kemble) 4a (Bosw .1 Monis man weorjj fserlice 
caluw. axQoo i?iVfi!f/.»xli.Q9 (Gr.) Ic eomwidecalu. 

Cato Major ii, xxix, pat forebed is lodly pat is calouh & 
bare, 1388 Wycliy Leo. xiii. 40 A man of whos heed heeris 
fieten awei, is calu [2382 ballidj. 

2. Of birds ; Unfledged, without feathers. 

2603 Holland PlutarcJis Mor. 63 Yoong callow birds 
which are not yet fethered and fledg’d, 2728 Thomson 
Sfruigffyj The callow young. .Their brittle bondage break, 
xoox Southey Thalabav. iii. Poems IV, 180 Her young in 
the lefreshingbath, Dipt down their callow heads. 2822 
Hazlitt Table-i. II. xiv, 329 ’The callow brood are fledged. 

e. Applied to the down of unfledged birds ; 
and so, to the down on a youth’s cheek and chin. 

2604 Drayton Owle 245 His soft and callow downe. 2697 
Drvden Vitg, Past, viii. 57 The callow Down began to 
cloath my Chin. 27M Somerville Chase ii. 457 Prove . . 
their Valour’s Growfli Mature, e’er yet thS callow Down 
has spread Its curling Shade, 

3. fig. Inexperienced, raw, ‘unfledged’. 

2580 Harvey in Syenseys (Grosart) I. 40 Some, that 

weene themselves as fledged as the leste, being . . as kal- 
lowe, 2651 Cleveland Poems 31 Blasphemy unfledg’d, a 
callow curse. _ a 2797 H. Waltole Mem. Geo, II (1847) I, 
xii. 410 Teaching young and callow orators to soar. 2823 
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Lamb Elia Ser. n. xvii. (1865) 343 The first callow flights 
in authorship. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley xwiii. 474 In all 
the voluptuous ease of a yet callow pacha. 

4. Of land : a. Baie ; b. {Ireland.) Low-lying 
and liable lo be submerged. 

1677 Plot Osfordsk. 243 IVhen these Lands aie not 
swardy enough to bear clean tillage, nor callow 01 light 
enough to he to get sward. 2878 Lever % Hinton x\. 138 
Bro.'id tiacts of bog 01 callow meadow-land, 1882 Science 
Gossiy Mar. 51 If a callow meadow is flooded all the vvinlei . 

5. Comb, f callow-mouse, a bat. 

2340 Ayenb. 27 pe enuious ne may ysy pet guod of opren 
nanmore panne pe oule oper pe calouwe mous pe brijtnesse 
of pe zonne. 

B. sh. 

f 1. One who is bald ; a bald-pate. Obs, 
c 230S Life St. Diinstan 89 in E. E. P. (1862) 37 Out, what 
hapjbe calewe [St. Diinstan] ido : what hap pe calewe ido. 
•p 2. A callow nestling ; fig. a raw youth. Obs. 
a 2667 Jer. Taylor Serm. (1678) 310 Such a person de- 
plumes himself to feather all the naked Callows that he sees. 
2670 Mrs. Behn Widow Rant. iv. iii. She . . that can prefer 
such a callow as thou before a man. 

3. The stratum of vegetable soil lying above the 
subsoil ; the top or rubble bed of a quarry, which 
has to be removed to reach the rock, dicil. 

2863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss (E, D. S.) Calloto 
(Norf., Suff.), thesoil covering thesuhsoil. 1875 Ure Z lifA 
Arts 1 . 673 Callow, the top or rubble bed of a quarry. This 
is obliged to be removed before the useful material is raised. 

4. A low-lying clamp meadow by the hanks of 
an Irish river. 

2862 H. Coulter West of Ireland 8 The extensive Cal- 
lows lying along the banks of the Suck, 2865 Card Chron, 
4 Agric. Gaz. 13 July 663/2 The callows consist of low flat 
land near a rivei, and liable to be overflowed, as well as 
being always in a damp state in the driest seasons. 2883 
Dundee Advert. 25 Aug. 6/1 All the callows on the banks 
[of the Shannon] to Lusmagh . .are submerged. 

Hence CaTlowuess, CaTlowy a. 

2855 Dn Quincey in Page Life (2877) II xviii. 90 Such 
advantage . . as belongs to callowness or fieshness. 2823 
Monthly Mag. LV 240 Like to a bird, who bestows on hei 
callowy nestlings the nnorsel. 

Callow, var. of Calloo, wild duck. 

Calltrop, obs, form of Caltrop. 

Ii Ca’llum, Obs. [L. callum.'] = Callus. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 599 Callum that in Elmes leves 
home is. 0x6^ Jackson Creed x. xlii. Wks. IX. 499 Fie- 
quent calcitration against the edge of this fiery sword breeds 
a callum or complete hardness. 2646 Fuller Wounded 
Consc. (1841) 281 That callum, schiirus, or incrustation, 
drawn over it [the conscience] by nature, and haidened by 
custom in sin. 

Callus (kse-l^^s). Also {erron.) callous. PI. 
caUuses. [a. L. callus hardened skin.] 

1. P/iys. and Pathol. A callous formation; a 
hardened and thickened part of the skin, or of 
some other tissue natuially soft; also applied to 
natuial thickenings of the skin, etc. ; = Callosity 2 . 

2563 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 56 It doth dry fistulas which 
haue not callus indurated. 2656 Ridgixy Pract. Physic 
157 The Callous must be first removed. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1884)249 Spots.. as. .hard as a piece ot Callous or Horn. 
2769 Pennant Zool. III. 280 Between the eyes and the 
mouth is a hard callus. 2858 0 . W. Holmes Aut. Breakf. 
T. 65 When I have established a pair of well-pronounced 
feathering calluses on my thumbs. 2873 Tristram Moah 
XV. 292 Even in the young [ibex] kid there is a hard callous 
. .on the front of the knee. 

2. Pathol, ‘ The bony material thrown out around 
and between the two ends of a fiactured bone 
during the process of healing’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2678 Jones Heart ^ Right Sou, 396 Nature supplyes the 
. .breaches, in our bones, by a callus, or hardness of the 
like kind. 27x3 Chesblden Anat. i. i. (1726) 8 The Callus 
from the broken, ends of a bone that is not set. 1845 Todd 
& Bowman Phys, Anal. 1 . 125 The permanent callus has 
all the characters of true bone. 2855 Holden Hum, Osteol. 
(1878) 37 This ferule termed the provisional callus is not 
removed until the fracture has been thoroughly repaired. 

3. Sot. A hard formation in or on plants. 

2870 Hooicrn Stud. Flora 209 Rubusfruticosus. .rooting 
fiom a callus at the tip. 2882 Vines Sachd Bot. 173 'The 
callus formed between the bark and the wood, when the 
stem is cut off above the root. 

4. fig. A callous stale of feeling, etc. 

2692 Burnet Past. Care vii. 73 A Callus^ that he Con- 
tracts, by his insensible way of handling Divine Matters. 
2858 0 . W. Holmes Aut, Breakf. T. xii. 116 Editois have 
. .to develop enormous calluses at every point of contact 
with authorship, 

CaUvanse, obs. form of Calavance. 
f Oallymoo’cher. Obs. rare~-'^. [Cf. mmcher 
loafer.] ? A law cadger, a greenhorn. 

x66i Miudleton Mayor of Quinb, in Dodsley XI. 132 
(N.) Thou upstart callymoocber. 
t Callyoan. Obs. ? Some kind of fur. 

£2524 Churchw. Acc, St, Mary Hill, London (Nichols 
1797) 225 Furred with callyoan and mynks. 

Calm, (kam), Forms: 4-7 calme, 6 cawme, 
7 - calm. [ME. calme, a. F. calme (i 6 th c. in 
Littr 6 , in 15 th c. carme) in same sense, ad. It. or 
Sp. (also Pg.) calma. 

Since calma in OSp. and Pg. means also 'heat of the 
day’, Diez, comparing mod. Pr. chaume ‘resting-time of the 
cattle ', and Rumansi^ calma, cauma ' a shady resting-place 
for cattle’, thought calma possibly derived from Tate^L. 
cauma (occurring in Vulg., Job xxx. 30), a. Gr, xavna 
'burning heat, fever heat, heat of the sun, heat of the 
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day *, UMd also in med.L. of the burning heat of the ran. 
Taken in connexion with the senses of the Rumansch and 
Frovengal words tins gives the posable development of 
meaning ‘burning heat, heat of the day, re^t during the 
heat of the day, quiet, stillness’ ; but it is notable that It. 
cab/ta has no sense of ‘heat’, only ‘a calme, or quiet faire 
weather' tFlorio). As to the phonetic change of am to al, 
Diez suggested popular assoc, with calere to be hot, color 
heat, which Schucbardt also (fiomttnia IV. 355) thinks 
probable ; the latter has given other instances of the pho- 
netic change in Vokalismus des Vulgdrlaitins I, 494-6 and 
III. 316 ] 

1 . Stillness, qniet, tranquillity, serenity ; freedom 
from agitation or disturbance. 

a. lit. of the weather, air, or sea : opposed to 
storm ; = C ALMKEiss. 

xm3 Goweb Cott/l III. 230 As the . . rage Of windes 
maketh the see salvage And that was calme bringth into 
waB e. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13157 All the calme ouercast 
into kene stormes. CX450 Chattcer's Dreme 1384 All wat 
one, calme, or tempest. v^APilgr. Perf. tW. de W. 153x1 
syaThecold^ thehete, the cawmefthefrostfy^snowe." 1530 
Palsgr. 302 ^ Calme, styll whether,c<zrMe. i6xx BiBLEd/oT/. 
viii. 26 There was a great calme. 16x3 Shaxs. Hen, Vltl^ in. 

1. 166 A Soule as euen as a Calme; i8>a Haziitt TahU-i. 
Ser. II. tv. (1S69) 85 Before and after earthquakes there is 
a calm in the air. x8jo TEimvsoH In Mem. xi. Calm on 
the seas, and silver sle». 1868 J. E. H. Skimmeb Roughing 
it 353 By the rock of Pontiko there was a sheet of l»«ath- 
less wm. 

b. Absolute want of wind : often in pi. calms. 

Region of cabas, a belt the ocean near the equator, 

lying between the regions of the north-east and south-east 
trade winds. 

X517 Tobkimgton PUgr, (18S4) 57 We,.fonde the wynde 
agens vs or ellys..calmys. 1627 Capt. Smith Seouum's 
Gram. x. 46 When there is not a breath of wind stirring, it is 
a calme or a starke calme, 1709 iMtd. Gas. No. 

By reason of Calms he could not come up with them ’till 
the 6th. X799 Med. ynd. I. 06 A csdm prevailed, and the 
heat was extreme. xBxa J. Wilsom Isle of Palms in. 923 
Chain'd in tropic calms. i8S7 B-KD ZmI. Bril.^ Poets 
II. xii. 113 The xn^ty of a dead calm beneath a torrid sky. 

c. Jig. (to a and b.) of sodal or political con- 
ditions and circnmstances. 

X547 J. Habxisok Rxhort. Seoitesaio The stormes of this 
tempestious worlde. shall sbortdy come to a calme s6o6 
StUKS. Tr. 4- Cr.i, iii. xoo The vnitjt and nimried calme of 
States. xjb CowpEK Frieadsh, xxiii. Religion should . . 
make a calm of human life. 0x850 Calhoun H'ks. 11874) 
IV. 34 Till our free and popular institutions are succeedied 
by the calm of despotism. 

^.Jig, of the naind, feelings, or demeanour ; 
stCaIiUksss. . 

x6o6 Shaks. TV. 4 - Cr. iv. i. 15 Our blouds are now in 
calme. 17x9 bs Fos Otexar (1840) I. xiv. All my calm 
of nund.. seemed to be suspended. 1807 Wonosw. Semn. 
Zt£., Ta Clarkson, A good man's calm, A great man’s happi- 
ness. X879 Farkar St. Paul II. 376 In tlut desperate cri^ 
one man. retained his calm and courage. 

2 . aitrib. and in comb. 

x865 Iniell. Ohserv. No. 46. 353 The ‘calm belt* of the 
equator. x886 Pall Mall G. so July, Now the birds are 
storm-makers, smd in another moment they are calm- 
bringers. 

't'Calm, sb.^ Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 6 calme, 
cawm, 7 caulm, 8 calm, cam. Cf. also Cars. 

1 . A mould in which metal objects are cast. Sc. 
1535 Sc. Ads Jos. P (18141 346 Twa fa^butis .. with 
powder and cawmys for fumessing of the s.-imin. 15^ /bid. 
(X597) § 94 Ane Hagbutte of Founde, called Hagbute of 
Crodiert, irith their Calmes, Bullettes and pellockes of 
or irone. 1509 in Pitcaim Crimia. Trials II. 75 Prenting 
in calmis, maid of trie, 61 Iit vp adth calk, of fals adulterat 
money. csjsS Orw Hist. Aberdeen in Bibl. Tof. Brit. 
(17S2JV. 15a Three hagbuK, with calms of stone. X768 
Mautklme Less. Rec. in Old Ck. Life ScotL ^885) 139 A 
set of Cams or moulds. 

b. In the calms (fig.) : in course of construc- 
tion, in the state of preparation. 

a x66s Bailub Lett. (1775) II. 197 Qam.) The matter of 
peace is now in the caulms. 

t2. An enclosing frame, as of a pane of glass. 
*577 Hakrison England ii. xii. (1877} 236 Some . . did 
make panels of home in steed of glasse, and fix them in 
woodden calmes. 

3 . The heddles of a loom. See Ca.im. 

Calm (kam), a. Forms : 4-7 calme, 6 oawme, 

canlme, (?came), 7- calm. [a. F. calme, in same 
sense (15th c. inXittr^), f. calme sb. The other 
langs. have not the adjective. j 
1 . Free from agitation or disturbance; quiet, 
still, tranquil, serene ; without wind, not stormy. 

a. lit. of the weather, air, or sea. 

e 1400 Destr. Trvy 30x1 Stormes were stille. .All calme it 
become, ^ 1440 Promf. Pam, 58 Calme-wedyr, matacia, 
ealmacia. 1550 Joye Exp. Dan. Ded. Aij, The same sea 
. .wyl be so cawme and styll. 1S73 Tusser H (X878) 125 
Get home thy hawme, whilst weather is cawme. xoxx Bible 
yotioih i. 12 So shall the sea be calme. 1794 Sullivan Vteto 
Nat. 1 . 63 The sea is much calmer, .at the bottom, than in 
any part nearer its surface. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Patnt, IV, 
v. XX. 5 6 The sea. .is never calm, in the sei^that a moun- 
tain lake can he calm. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 53 A calm 
atmosphere promotes the formation of dew. 

b. spec. Absolutely without wind. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 58 Calme or softe, wythe-owte wynde, 
calnna, iranqvilbts. XSA7 Boo8de Introd. Knowl. i, (xB/o) 
126 Although a man stance in neuer so came a place. X7X1 
Land. Gas. No. 4906/2 It fell stark Calm. 

c. transf. and fig. of sound, utterance, etc. ; of 
the mind, feelings, demeanour, or actions. 

Vox., II. 


X570 Ascram Siholeat. n. (Arb.l xoo A. caulme kinde of 
speaking and writing. X64X J. Jackson True Et-aag. T. 
1. 6 Sweet and calmiuid sociable maanersi and conversation. 
1729 Bu'^er Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 87 He could have iiu 
calm satisfaction. ^ 1798 Collbiuce Ahl. Mar. v. xiii, lie 
c^oi, thou Wedding-Gut^! _ x859 Thackpray I’irgia. 
xix. x^ He tried to keen his voice talmand without tremor. 
X870 E. Peacock R. Skirlaugk III. 146 The [dacid river 
whose calm murmur was distinuly audible. 

d. fg. of conditions or circumstances, 

^1667 AI iLTO V A Z . V L 461 Live conten t, which is the calmest 
life. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 185 F4lhe calmest mo- 
ments of solitary meditation. XS37 Hr. Martikfalt AVc. 
Amer. II. 352 In the calmer times which are to come. 1^3 
Hawthorne Old Home, Land. Suburb {xijgi 344 A calm 
variety of incident. 

2 . Comb., as calm-tninded, -viindedness. 

X599 Sahdvs Eurvpse Spec. (1632) 83 A calme-minded 
hearer. i8ao Keats Lamia il 158 With calm-planted steps. 
— HI. 38 The thrush Be^n calm-throated. iBSa/W/ 
Mall G. 26 Oct. X Public opinion has been cursed . . with 
an odious malady called calm-mindedness. 

Calm (kam I, v. Fonrn : 4-6 calme, 7- calm, 
p. Calk a., or perh. a. F. calme-r, which however 
IS only trans. Perh. the trans. sense was really 
tte earlier in English, though evidence fails ; the 
intrans. is not in Johnson.] 

1 . intr. Of the sea or wind : To become calm. 
Obs. exc. with doitm. Also jfg. 

X39g Langl. Rich. Redeless in. 366 pan gan it to calme 
and clere all aboate. C1400 Destr. Trey 45S7 The coun>e 
of the colde see calmyt. xs^ W. Gibson in Farr’s 6'. P. 
(184O II. 344 If God command the seas to calme. X59S 
W. pHiLLirs Linsekoten's Trav. in Arb. Gamer III. 33 
It . . nuneth, thundereth, and calmeth. 2599 Smak& Pass. 
Pilgr. 312 What though her iiowning brows be bent. Her 
cloudy looks wilt calm ere night. 1684 Land. Gae. No. 
XQSa/x The wind calming, th^ were forced to give over 
thepursuiL 1877 Alas OuravsT Mahers Plor.xi.{t&jj) 365 
^e excited mass calmed down under this wonderful appeal. 

2 . trans. To make calm; to qniet, still, tran- 
quillize, appease, pacify, lit. and fg'. 

X559 Mi'r. Mag., Dk. of Vorkxsvt. 7 Right dull lalgne, 
imd quiet calme emi crime. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. IV, iii. 
iii. 38 Renowned Queene, With patience calme theStomie. 
xfifiv Milton P. L. xii. 594 Go, waken Eve; Her also I 
with gentle Creams have ^m’d. Z709 Lady M. W, Mon. 
TAGUE Lett. Ixv. 102 [She] can al!,o . . calm my passions. 
X783 Pott C 4 />w»y. II. 436 When .that inflammation 

is calmed. 1795 Solthey foan of Arc i. 133 She calm’d 
herself. X84X-44 Emerson Ess., Heroism Wks. (Bohni L 
ixo It may calm the apprehension of calamity. 

f 3 . To delay (a ship) by a calm ; to becalm. 

*593 Shaks. a Hm, PI, iv. ix. 33 A ship that, having 
a tempest, Is straightway calm’d (xfiag calme]. 2604 
— Oth. I, L 30, I . . must be be-leed, and calm'd, xyw 
Chambers Cyel. Supp. s.v., It is not uncommon for the 
vessels to be calmed, or becalmed, as the sailors express it. 
Calmant (kte Imant, ka mant), sb. Med. [a. P'. 
calmant, pr. pple. of calmer', used as adj, and sb. 
in medical luug. and transferred.] = Calmative sb. 

x 8 xx Mblusin A Trench Leadbeater Papers IL 310 What 
females call work.. is a sort of composer, a calmant pecu- 
liarly useful, .to the delicate and irritable ^irits of women. 
xSfia Med Times IL 39a Tobacco has always bad the repu- 
tation of being a calmant rather than a stimulant. i88x 
Mrs. Fbaed Policy If P. iii. Prussic acid ..acted asaspeedy 
calmanL 

Calmative (kse'I'mltiv, ka^m-), a. and sb. 
Chiefly Med. [f. Calk v. -t- -ativb. (The Latinic 
suffix is here defensible on the ground of the It. 
and Sp. ealmar, F. calmer', but cf. -ative.)] 

A. adj. Having a calming effect ; sedative, 

2871 Namievs Pretf. 4- Cure Dis. jj. v. 569 Ck>ol sponging 
of the body is grateful and calmative in delirium. 1875 H. 
Wood Therap. 59 A calmative action on the nervous system. 

S. sb. A medical agent which qniets inordinate 
action of an organ ; it ansf. and fig. anything 
whicb has a calming effect. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 4 The venerable Professor of 
Materia Aledica tried to prescribe a calmative. 1875 H. 
Walton Dis. Eye 103 The combination of iron with calm- 
atives and sedatives. X883 Brit. Q. Rev. J uly 19 There is no 
more eflectual calmative to the irritable nervous system than 
the healthy fatigue of sustained labour. 

Calmed (kamd, poet. ]ca*m^), ppl. a. [f. Calk 
V. 4 -ED.] Made calm, lednced to calmness. 

2590 Greene Arcad. (x6i6) sThe DoIphtnes..retLht their 
carreers on the calmed waues. xT9b Southey yoan tf Are 
vin. 660 The calm’d ocean. 2^7 Mrs. Oliphant Makers 
Flor. iii. (1877) 86 A softened, cumed reUgious, twilight. 

+ b. Detained by a calm, becalmed. Obs. 

X634 in Ld. Campbell Chaticelktrslxisi) III. Ixiii. 351 For 
a more speedy passage of calmed ships. 

Calmer (ka'm»). [f. Calm zi,4-eb 1.] One 
who or that which calms. 

*653 Walton Angler 33 Angling was. .a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. X785 Ksatincb Trav. (1S17) 1 . 365 The duplica- 
tiou of the sum operated as a calmer to his mind, 1876 M. 
Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 148 The calmer and pacifier. 

't' Ca‘!bliewe. Obs. Also 5 oaldzniaw. [Deriv, 
uncertain ; possibly f. cald. Cold + Mew (Sc. viata'i 
a gull. Cf. CoLMow.] Some sea-fowl ; perhaps 
the Winter Mew, or GuU in its immature plumage, 
£1430 Lydo. Min. Poems (1840) 202 The semewe. .Nor 
the caldmawe, nouthir fat nor lene. 14. . Piers ofFnllh. 
356 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 25 The lamiiwynkes and this© 
calmewes That sweme on wawes whan it fiowes. And som 
tyme on the sondis gone. 

tCa'lmey. Ohs. kalmei.l — Calamike. 

1756 Nuglnt Gy. yViwriNctherL) I. 373 Near this place 


CALOMEL. 

there are several mines of lead, tual, vitriol, and calme), 
or lapis ( alaniiimriv 

Calming^ ika*mit}\ vbl. sb. [f. C.tLK V. + 
-iNiit.] .Stilling, tranquillizing. 

X7XX biisiTiSB. L karat. 1 1737 II. 61 To tend . . tuward-. 
the c.i]niing of the mind. 2883 Daily .Veics xo July 4/7 Time 
works wonders in the calming of national passions. 

Ca'lming’, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -i.vti -.] That 
calms. 

0 x 853 RoBfcRTSON Lett. li. IxfisS' 6z A qaestion not alto- 

f ether calming in these^^davs. 18^ J'rolul Hist. Eng. 
II. Av. 32S calming circular to the Justices of the peace. 
Calmly (ka*mlij, adv. [f. Calm a. -p -ly- ] In 
a calm manner ; tranquilly, without agitation. 

*597 Hooker Eicl. Pol. v. Ivxix. i 14 By quiet speech did 
thus calmly disclose itself. x6ix4 Cait. Smith Virginia v. 
178 This uireatning gust passed uuer more calmlier then 
was expected. 2671 Milkjn P. R. hi. 43 To whom our 
Saviour calmly thus replied. 1712 Auiiison No. 295 

r I When her Passion would let her argue calmly. 1856 
Fkol'Iie Hist. Eng. (18381 I. v. 424 They . settled them- 
selves calmly dawn to transact, .the ordinary business. 

CsLlmness (ka-mnes), [f. Calm a. + -neas.] 
The state or quality of being calm ; stillness, tran- 
quillity, quietness. 

a. ttrig. Absence of wind : now Cai.m, 

1516 PvNSON Life St. Birgette 58 There arose anon suche 
a great calmenes that in a lytei] smalle Bote thej^ come. to 
londe, ^2548 Udvli, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke viii. 24 iR.) 
Immediately idiall the tempests be tourned into calmnesse. 

b. Stillness of the sea or other surface of water, 
of the atmosphere, or general aspect of nature, 

2580 Bari t Alv. C 40 Calmenesse or quietnesse of the 
sea. <7x9 De B'oe Crusoe U840) 1 . i. 9 'the sea was re- 
turned to its . ..settled calmness. x86o 'Tykdvll Glac. l S 16. 
iu6 The calmness was perfect. 

o. transf. axtdfig. Of the mind, feelings, or de- 
meaiionr ; of conditions and circumstances, etc. 

iSSx T. Norton Calvin's Inst, iv, iL < 1634' 513 The Church 
in calmenesse of time appeareth quiet and free. 2597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. IxiL § iS Calmness of speech. 1699 Lvttrell 
Brief ReL IV. 53S The dyet goes on with calnines.se. 
z82| Lamb Elia (i86c>) 153 The Quakers go about their 
business, .with more calmness than we. 1883 Lloyu KH> 4 
Flam 1 1 . 283 The almost rigid calmness of hts features, 

Calm-Stone, van of Cam-stone. 

CalmtiB, obs. form of C-vlaui'S. 

Calsuy (ka'mi), a. poet. ank. [f. Calm sb. 
(or a.) + -yi.] 

1 . Characterized by calm ; tranquil, peaceful, 
a. of the air, sea, etc. ; of times and places. 

1587 Cburlhvard fPortk. irales (1876) 107 when Calmie 
Skyes sa>th bitter stormes are past, Sfensbr F. Q. 

II, xii, 30 A still And calmy bay. 2998 ’roCTb Alba (1880} 
130 A gentle calmie Winde. 2663 Cow lev Verses 4 Ess, 
(1669) 27 That Sea, where she can hardly say, Sh' has 
known these twenty years one Calmy day. 1725 Pope 
Odvss. XV, 511 Sixemmy days and suesmooth nights. 2855 
Singleion Pirgit 1 . 335 All lies setded in the ctumy sky. 
b. fg, of thoughts, fedings, etc. (rare.) 

2580 Sidney Arceuiia (1632) 256 My calmie thoughts I 
fed On Natures sweete repast, <*2^ Drummond Wks. 
(1711) 13 Sleep. .Had, .left me io a uifl and calmy mood. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the equatorial calms. 
x8x8 CoLBBROoKE Import Colon. Com 156 EnabOng them 
to hasten out of a calmy region. 
fCaJmy. fcf. Calmkv.] ? Calamine. 
x 60 A. Fox IPurta’ Snrg. ii. xxiii. Gray Ckilmy Stone, 

II Ca'lo, 01 rare—', [L.] A camp-servant. 

2617 S. Collins Difence Bp. Ely B iv b, A calo of that 
campe, hut the meanest of many. 

Calo -2 Clr. jeaAo- combining form of KoXbs beau- 
tiful; in some words interchanging with Calli-. 
Calobash, Calober, obs. C Cal.vbash, -bee. 
t Calodemo'iual, a. Obs. tmuc-wd. Of or 
pertaining to beautiful or good spirits. 

igaa Skelton Why not to Contie 806 To his college con- 
uenticall As well calo demonyall. As to caco demonyaU, 
Ca’lograAii. [f. Gr. koXu-s cable + -oeak.] 
A suggested substitute for Cablegeak. 

x868 Let. in Daily Lews 39 Sept., ' Cablegram’ .. is a 
mongrel and unsatisfactory term ; instead of which, allow 
me to suggest one regularly and analogically formed — 
‘Calogram’, from the Greek word K&km, a cable. 2879 
Ibid. 14 Oct. 6^, 1 would suggest that the word ‘ Calo- 
gram ' be »i,ed in place of* Cablegram ’. 

Oalo'graphy. ra/Tf”*- Inquot.kalo-. [f. Calo- 
^--ypwpla writing (not according to Greek pre- 
cedents.] >= Calltgeaphy. 

2804 Southey Lett. (1^56) 1 . ao6 An amateur of Gothic 
kalograpby, 2847 in (^raic ; and in mod. Diets. 

C[£lo3lLel (kae IcImSl). Chiefly Med. Also 8 
oalamel. [In F. calomel, calomelas ; according to 
Littre f. Gr. noXb-s fair, beautiful + fU\as black. 

Littrd says ‘ so called, it is said, because the chemist who 
discovered it, saw a beautiful black powder change into a 
white powder in the prep^tion.’ Chambers (Cjrrrf. 2727-51) 
•S.V. says The denomination Calomel rather seems to nave 
first belong^ to the .^thiops mineral ; from eahos, phitcher, 
fiur ; and (teAac, niger, black : for that white or pale bodies, 
rubbed herewith^ become black. Sonie^will have It first 
given to hlercunus dulcis, by a whimsical ebymist, who 
employed a black in his laboratory; w 4 iose complexion, as 
weU as that of the mercury, he alluded to in the term ; the 
medicine being fair, the operator black.' Nothing apmars 
as to when, where, or by whom the name was given ; littid 
calls it ' ancien nom ’.] 

Mercurous chloride, or 'protochloride* of mer- 
cury (Hg, Clj) ; a preparatioa much used in 

d 
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mwlicine in the furm of a white powiler \\ith a 
yellow tinge, becoming grey on exposure to light ; 
also found native as ?iorn-^uuisihcr in crystals. 

x6fj6 W'i5EU\K Surg, ij.i lenient purgati>«s with calomel. 
vfxjSx CiiMBFRS £>•'/., Caltrwel, in pharmacy, a name 
£iven to Memiriiis dulcis, further sublimated to a fourth 
time, or upwards. x8oo MeJ. Jntt. IV. 410, 1 have been 
dLssatUfied with the general and indLscrlminate use of 
Calomel in the diseases of children , 1863 Kingsley ll 'atcr 
Jiah, V. (137SI zap She dosed them with calomel and jalap. 
1873 Watts Fttwnes’ Chem. 402 Pure calomel is a heavy, 
« hue, insoluble, tasteless powder. 

attrih, 1799 Med. "JmL 1. 466 The calomel pill was given 
morning and evening. 

Calompnloiise, obs. form of Calumkious. 
t CaJopIiaiitic, a. ^twnce-ivd. [f. Gr. / mi\o-s 
fair, excellent + -ipavn^s shower (f. to show) 

+ -ic.] Pretending or making a show of excellence. 
i5ox W.sENtR Aid. Eng. ix. IjiL (t6ie) 038 In Caiojphan^ 
ikk Puntaines. 

t CaJor, -onr . Obs. £L.rti/w'.] Heat, warmth. 

1599 A. 'EL.Gatelheuer^t Bk. Pkjfsicstjx With a gentle 
& easye calor distille it. i6xa Woodall S«tg. Maie Wks. 
(1653) 91 (X a moderate ac temperate calonr. nxdxS 
Sylvester Teiaccir Battered 5x7 (D.) The other drowns 
the Calor NatuialL x6s6 Bloukt Glosatgr.^ Colour. 

Calorescence tkxlore-scns). Physics, [f. L, 
calor heat ; suggested by calcescence, fittorescence. 
(Etymologically, incorrect in form, and not ex- 
pressing the fact to which it is appli^. 1 ] A name 
applied (Jan. 1B65) by Prof. Tyniill to the change 
of non-luminous heat-rays into rays of higher 
refrangibility so as to become Inminous. See also 

CALC£SCE}fC£. 

xMs Tyndall //^fl/xlii. {1870) § 6*7 To express this trans. 
muution of heat rays into others of higher refrangibilitj', I 
propose the term calorescence. xStio — Notes Lect. Light 
g 348 In calorescence the atoms of the refractory body are 
caused to vibrate more rapidh' than the waves which fall 
upcm them; the periods of the waves are quickened by 
their impact on the atoms. The refiangibility of the rays 
is, in fact, exalted. x88i Nature XXIV. 66 Akin gave the 
name of calcescence. .but the term has been superseded by 
Tyndall’s term calorescence, which is etymologically un> 
fortunate, seeing that the Latin verb iscalesco, not calortsco. 

Caloric (kalpTik). Physics. Also S-9 -ique. 
[a. F. cdoriqut (invented by Lavoisier), f. L, calor- 
em heat + -ique = -10.] 

1 . The name given to a supposed elastic fluid, to 
which the phenomena of heat were formerly at- 
tributed. (Now generally abandoned, with the 
theory to which it belong^.) 

[1791 E. Darwin Bot, Gard. i. 8 lute, This elastic matter 
of HMt, termed Caloiique in the new nomenclature of the 
French Academicians.] 179a Phil. Trcois. LXXXII. 88 
ITie universally diffused cdoric or matter of heat x8ox 
Mouth. Mag. Xll. 581 The laws of this calorique (or what- 
ever it is to be caUed). x8a6 J, WiLsoif Noct. Atuhr. Wks. 
1855 1. &i PoorVulcan has recently got Alingo that'salmost 
historic And can tell you that iron is hot Because it is filled 
with caloric. 1834 Mas. Sombsvillb Cmiuex. PAys. Sc. 
XXV. (1849) 238 The rays of caloric which produce the sen- 
sation of heat. 1864 Max Muller Sc, Lang. Ser. ii. xii. 
p79 Till very lately, Caloric was a term in constant use, and 
It was supposed to express some real matter. 

2. Used simply for ‘ heat ' ; also^. 

X794 Pearson m PAiL Trans. LXXXIV7 386 Such a de- 
BTM of caloric as was just suffident to mwt them. X79g 
Southey Nondescr. iu. WksL III. 63 Awretch. .Who swells 
with caiorique. X870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solif., Eiofueuce 
Wks, (Bohn) III. 24 The additional caloric of a multitude, 

3 . Comb, oalorie-eneine, the name given by 
Ericsson to his improved hot-air-eimine. 

x8S3 in Free. Amer. PhiL Soc. V. 305 tIc experimental 
trial of the caloric-engine vessel. 1883 Daily News 10 Sept, 
a/i Two small caloric engines. 

Caloificailly, tulv. rare~^. ff. an assumed 
aclj, (f. Caloric) 4 - -ly 2.J In the man- 
ner of heat, as heat. 

Baring-Gould Orig. Pelig. Belief xj6 In the sun it 
[Divine power] is gathered up and centred to act lumin- 
ously, calotically, and attractively. 

Calorioity (kffilori-sitil. Biol. [f. CALcmio+ 
-ITT; cf. K. caloricitii\ The faculty in living 
beings of developing heat so as to maintain nearly 
the same temperature at all times. 

1836-9 Todd Cyel. Anat. II. 651/1 Caloricity or the power 
of evolving caloric. 

CaJonduct {kalp-ridokt). [f. L. caUr-em heat 
■b duct-tis conveyance, after aqueduct.^ A tube or 
channel for conducting heat, 

X864 in Webster. 

C81IOKI6 (kffi'lori). Physics. Also onJory. [a. 
mod.F. calorie, arbitrarily f. L, calor heat] The 
French conventional unit of heat ; also applied to 
the English unit See first quot 
X870 T. L. Phipson tr. Guillesuin's Sun 37 The quantity 
of heat wmch is called a calorie is. .the amount requir^ to 
raise x kil<«ramme of water 1“ centigrade.. In England the 
..calorie is sometunes stated to be the quantity required to 
of water from foo to 6r‘» Fahr., the equivalent of 
which in work is 722 foot-pounda xSSo Nature XXI. 437 
n he ^ount of heat received from the sun is about twelve 
calones,per square metre, per minute. 

Calori£a«ieilt (kalp:rifl*-fient), a. Phys. 
[F orraetl as if from a L. *ealdnfacient-eai, pr. pple. 
ol*cal 5 rifat?re (f. calor-em 4 -facfre to make); but 


4 t% 

the true L. type was *calorificdre : whence calorify, 
calorijiant, q. v.] Heat-producing. 

1854 Todd & Bowmsn Phys. Atuti. 263 in Circ, Sc. (1865I 
II. 21/2 Furnishing food to the calorifacient process. 1867 
Pall Mall G, 19 July 16 The purely starchy or calorifacient 
group [of foods]. 

Ctllorifiaut (kalp'rifhimnt), a. [a. mod. F. 
calorijiant, pr. pple. oi *calorifier, repr. L. type 
*caldrificdre, f. calor heat ; see -Pv.] =prec. 
x86o Worcester cites Thompson ; in mod. Diets. 

Calorific (kselfni-fik), a. Physics, [a. F. cab- 
rijique L. caldnfic-vs heat-making : see -pic.] 

1 . Producing heat. 

x6Sa Grew Anat. Plants (J.l A calotifick principle is 
either excited within the heated body, or transferred to it. 
x686 Goad Celest. Bodies iL iL i6x Luminous and Calorifique 
Bodies. x86x H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 197 The 
sunbeam .. divided into actinic, luminous and calorific 
rays. 1869 Tyndall Notes Lect. Light § 246 The non- 
luminous colorific raj's may be thus transformed into lu- 
minous ones. 

2 . loosely. Of or pertaining to heat ; thermal. 

x8x2 Sir H. Daw Cheut. Philos. 6rj Active powers, such 

as gravitation, cohesion, calorific repulsion or heat, x86o 
Tynoau. Glae. t. § 22. 151 To make good the calorific waste. 

t Calori’fical, a. Obs. [f.as prec. + -al.] =prec. 

1620 Vekner Via Recta iv. 80 By reason of their moist 
and caloiificall nature, 1635 Swan Sj^c. M. v. S 2 (.1643) 149 
Dew., is of a calorificall nature. 

Calori'fically, adv. [f. prec. + By 

way of heating, by means of heat. 

iWo Contemy. Rev, Mar. 380 If the land be acted upon 
calorifically. 

CaJonfication(kaV:Tifik?5-Jsn). Phys. [a.F. 
calorification, n. of action f. L. type *calonficdre : 
see Calohipiant.] The production of heat, esp. 
in living animal bodies. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 804,^ Calorification is not the 
only function that may survive, .death. 1859 Ibid. V. 471^ 
All the phenomena of excess of.. calorification. 
Calorifi'cient, a. [An utterly erroneous form.] 
= CaloBIPACIENT. In mod. Diets. 

Calorifier (kalp-rifaiioj). [f. Calobify + 
-EB t.] A name of an apparatus for heating air. 

i88x Daily News so Oct. 2/3 In winter these fans will 
drive a current of air oyer ‘ calorifiers ' into the courts. 
Caloxi^ (kal/iTifsi), ». [f, L. color ‘etn heat + 
-FY, repr. L. type *caldrificare\ cf. Calobipiant.] 
irons. To make hot (In qnot. only hwnorousi) 
xa4x Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 219 Feeling myself then 
somewhat calorified, I took off my wig. 

Galoximetex (kselori mftai). [f. L. calor-em 
heat + -MKTBB, Gr. (tirpov measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring actual quantities of heat, or 
the specific heat of bodies. 

X794 G. Adams Nat, 4- Exp. Philos. I. vui. 321 Calori- 
meter, or apparatus for measuring the relative quantities of 
fine in bodiea x8io Heurs Ehrrf. Chew. (1826) 1 . 109 La- 
voisier ascertained that equal weights of different com- 
bustible bodies melt, by burning, very different weights of 
ice. The apparatus which he employed, .he has called the 
calorimeter. x88x Hill in Metal World No. 22. 342 Two 
distinct forms of calorimeter have been used, one tne con- 
tinuous calorimeter., the other the intermittent c^orimeter. 
CaplorinLehric lkalp:rime'trik), a, ff. prec. -f- 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to calorimetry ; also loosely 
used for : pertaining to the measurement of tem- 
perature, thermometric. So Calo rime’trioal a. 

1864 in Webster. 1876 tr. JVagner's Gen. Pathol. 653 
Exact calorimetric investigations. 1880 Nature XXI. 273 
To obtain the temperature by a well-known calorimetric 
method. i873_ H. Wood TJusrap, (18791 xsi Various calori- 
metrical e.Yperinients. 

Calorimetry (kselori-metrik [f. L. calor-em 
heat + Gr. -fierpia measurement.] The measure- 
ment of heat. 

1853 Lardner Nat. PhiL iv. {title) Calorimetry. sBix 
Maxwell r,5. Heai(x8jfi 9 The method of measuring heat 
may be called Calorimetry. xSSa Watts Diet. Ckerri, III. 
18 The measurement of temperature^ or thermometry, is . , 
a preliminary to the measurement of heat, or calorimetry. 

Calorimotor Ckalfwrima^u-toi). [f. L. calor-em 
h&nt 4 - motor mover.] *A voltaic arrangement 
consisting of one pair or a few pairs of very large 
plates, used chiefly for producing considerable 
heat effects’ (Watts Diet. Chem. I. 723). 

1832 Nat. Philos. II. Gabnm. iL 6 8 (U. K. S.) Tlie first 
battery of this kind . . constructed by Dr. Hare, professor 
of chemistry in Philadelphia, and called by him a Calori- 
motor, from its remarkable power of producing heat. 

Calorist (kffi'lorist). rare. [f. Calob-ic + -IBT.] 
One who held that heat or caloric was a material 
substance. Hence Caloxi'stic a. 

_ x8^ W. Brti, Rev, Feb. 43 Any able Calorist. .maintain- 
ing the ^teriality of heat. Ibid. 6 The Caloristic idea [of 
radiant heat] seems to have been exactly analogous to the 
Corpuscular Theory of Light, 
i" CStlo'rous, a. Obs. rare, ff, L. calor-em heal 
+ -otrs ; cf. F. cjialeurtux.'\ Warm. 

*737 , Ozell Rabelais V. 232 Our outward Man wants 
something that s calorous. 

Calot, var. of Callet. Obs. 

CSiloMe (kalfi't). Forms ; 7 calot, oallott(e, 
oallote, 7-8 callot, 9 calotte, [a. F. calotte, ac- 
cording to Littre, dim. olcale cauL] 

1 . A plain sknil-cap ; now esp. that worn by 


Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, etc. j formerly also 
the coif of a serjeant-at-law. 

16.. Songs Costume (1849) 135 Then calot leather-cap 
strongly pleads. 1632 B. Jonsom Jlfagu. Lady i. vii. 68 The 
wearing the Callott ; the politique hood. X656 J. Harring- 
ton Oceana (1700) 214 They wore black velvet Calota X670 
Lassels Vey. Italy II. 3B8 An ordinary callotte (or cap 
which we wear under our hatsL 1776 Pennant Tours 
Scctl. It. 243 A head of Cardinal Beaton, black hair, smooth 
face, a red callot. 1875 Ceremonial Caih, Ch, U, S. 137 
Should any wear the calotte, it is taken off also when a 
genuflection is made ; when the deacon sings the Gospel. 

2 . A cap-like set of feathers on a bird’s head. 
1874 CouES Birds N.- IV. 616 Occiput subcrested . .forming 
a calotte of brownish-black. 

]| 3 . Any thing having the form of a small cap ; 
the cap of a sword-hilt ; the cap of a pistol, etc. 
(Chiefly Fr, uses, but occas. used in Eng.) 

1886 Times 3 Mar. 9/5 If . . the spherical calotte of the 
German system were put out of shape during the firing, it 
is doubtful whether the firing could be continued with the 
same precision. 

^^Arch. (See quot.) 

*7*7-3* in Chambers Cycl. i&ffi Q'Kw.-r Archit. Gloss., 
Calotte, a concavity in the form of a wp or niche, lathed and 
plastered, serving to diminish the height of a chapel, alcove, 
or cabinet, which otherwise would appear too high for the 
breadth. 

II 5 . Any segment of a sphere, especially the 
smaller of two unequal segments. (A French 
sense ; but given in some Eng. Diets.) 

Calotype (kie-ldilsip), sb. Photography, [f. Gr. 
xaAds beautiful + nJiros type.] The name given by 
Fox Talbot lo the process of producing photo- 
graphs, invented by him in 1841, sometimes also 
called Taliotype. The picture was produced by ihe 
action of light upon silver iodide, the latent image 
being subsequently developed and fixed by hypo- 
sulphite of soda. Also attrib., as in calotype pro- 
cess, picture, etc. 

X84X Fox Talbot Specif. Patent No. 8842. 3 The paper 
thus prepared, and which I term ‘ calotypejaper', is placed 
in a camera. ■A^Aihetueurn 22 Feb. 202 The sharpness of 
the outline of the Calotype pictures is . . inferior to that of 
the Daguerreotypes. x88i Times 4 Jan. 3/5 Calotype, or the 
waxed paper process, with its development by means of silver, 
supersede the daguerreotype, in which the image was de- 
veloped by mercury vapour ; and, again, calotype . . was 
ousted . . by Archer's collodion process, in which the paper 
picture gave way to. .glass and a substratum of collodion. 
Hence Oalotypic a., CaToty:pist. 

1854 ScovFERN in Orfs Circ. Sc. Chem. 88 Paper suit- 
able for taking Calotypic impressions. 1855 Browning 
Mesmerism ix, 1 imprint her fast On the void at last As the 
sun does whom he will By the calotypist’s skill. 
Calotype, zi. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. to photograph:] 
trans. To represent or imprint by the calotype 
process ; to photograph. 

_ x8s3 Blackiv, LXXIV. 754 Presenting the mind to 
it in a state of repose, .a blank sheet of paper, upon which 
the object may reflect or calotype imelf. a X879 M. Collins 
in Pen Sk. I. cxciv, Who could calotype Amy’s laugh ? 

Calouh, calouwe, obs. forms of Callow. 

II Caloyer (kffi'ltiyor). Also 7 ooloiero, caloiro, 
caloieri, caloier, caloire, 9 kaloyeri. [a. F. 
caloyer, ad. It. caloiero (pi. -ieri), ad. late Gr. 
KaXbyrjpos, f. Ha\ 6 s beantifnl 4 - yqpo-, -yqpos in comb, 
old, aged, i.e. ‘ good in old age, venerable’. The 
It. caloiero, whence Fr, and Eng. immediately 
come, has i for palatal 7 f ~y cons.). The accen- 
tuation is shown in Byron quots.] 

A Greek monk, esp. of the order of St. Basil. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav, 82 This mounlaine is only inhabited 
by Grecian Monks whom they call Coloieros, vnintermixed 
with the Laity. X635 Pagitt Christianogr. i. ii. (1636) 47 
Dedicated in honor of St. Basil, to the Greeke Caloiers. 
1676 F. Vernon in Phil. Trans. XI. 582 Now there is a 
Convent of Caloieri's there. 1682 Wheler Journ. Greece 
II. 194 His u.sual Habit differeth not fiom the ordinary 
Caloj'ers, or Monks of the Order of St. Basil. Ibid. vt. 450 
They consist of above a hundred Caloiroes. Ibid. 479 Here 
is also a Convent of Caloires, or Gi-eekish Monks. iSia 
Byron Ch, Har. 11. xlix, The convent's whitewalls glisten 
fair on high. Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, Nor 
niggard of his cheer. xBia — Giaour 786 How name ye yon 
lone Caloyer 7 1884 W. Carr Montenegro 29 "rhe Vfadika, 
the black caloyer of the Cxernagora. 

Calp (kmlp), Min. [See qnot. 1862 ; mod.F. 
has also calp,] Local name of a species of dark- 
grey limestone occumng in Central Ireland. 

X784 Ktrwan Min, (ed. 2I I. 233 Calp, or black quarry 
stone of Dublin. Colour, bluish black, or dark greyish blue, 
variously intersected with veins of white calcareous spar, 
and often invested with the same. X803 Amt. Rev. I. 8j2/z 
The calp quarries are situated in the neighbourhood of 
Lucan. 1862 Jukes Stud. Man. Geol, 51a 'This, .has been 
called Calp from a local term signifying black shale. 

II Calpac, calpack (kse-lpeek). Also kalpack. 
[Turkl qalpaq or {jOls qalpaql] A felt 

cap of triangular form, worn by Tnrkis, Tartars, 
etc. ; also an oriental cap generally. 

1813 Byron Giaour 716 'Tis Hassan’s cloven crest ! His 
calpac rent. Note, The calpac is the solid cap or centre 
part of the head-dress ; the shawl is wound round it, and 
forms the turban. 1835 Willis Peftcilliftgs II. xlvii. 71 The 
old trader, setting his huge calpack firmly on his shaven 
head. 1871 Daily News loFeb., The. .Persian Ambassador 
. . wearing his fur kalpack. 
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CALUMNY. 


Hence Calpacked ppl. a.. Wearing a calpack. 

iSie^\^\\XX=< Summer Cruhc Mcdit. wwii. 225 C^lpoLktid 
and roiy Armenians, 

Caique, variant of Calk v. 

Calsay, calsey, calaway : see Causeway. 
CaJsouu, van of CAtzofty. 

Calstock, obs. f. Kale-stock, and Castock 
^tasto'), cabbage-stock. 

Calsydoyue, olis. f. Chalcedony. 

II Caltlia fkaj’lt’al. Baf, [L.] The Marsh Jlari- 
gold ; also the genus to which it belongs. 

15 W CunvoDE Caltha Poei. Uii, To buz of Caitha now 
the Bee wa". bold. - For now no more he caK her Mary^otd, 
But newe^ from Lady Caltha he is bringing. x7xS 'Prior 
Poems 4fX) Wanting the Sun, why does the Caltha fade? 
i88a Garden to June 404/3 The richly coloured double 
yellow Caltha. 

Calthrate Cockeram , erroneous f. Clathbate. 
Caltrop I^kae-Itrjtp), Caltrap. Forms : i (? 
coltetrsppe, calcatrippe, 3 calketrap, 3-5 
calketrappe, 4 calketreppe, kalketrappe ; 5 
calletrappe, 5-6 caltrappe, 6 caltrope, -troppe, 
-throppe, calltrop, calteroope, 7 calthrap, 
saltrope, -troppe, 7 galtrap, -trop, -throppe, 
gall-trappe, -throp, 7-S gall-trap) ; 7-9 cal- 
throp, (3, 9 calthorp':, 5- caltrap, 6- caltrop. 
[ME. calke-, kalkcirti/>J>e, occurring in senses I and 
3 ; OE. [^icoleelrepfe^, calcatrippc, sense 

3 ; corresp. to OF. kauketrape, i-aiicheirepe ipaude- 
trep€\ OiMefroy, in sense 3, later choMche-tyape, 
ckaiues-irappes, ekattssc-tra^ Littre (senses 1, 2, 
3', which point back to an orig. (aulke~, cauhe- 
trape, cf. obs. It. cakairippa, sense 3 ; these forms 
indicate a L. type Halcairap^p^aor *caktimp^p)a 
(,the latter is in mod. botanic^ L.), app. £ c^c~em 
heel + irappa tmp, gin, snare (a. OHO. traps trap, 
gin, noose) i but peihapa in cakatrappa there was 
an association with eaicart to trample, tread. All 
the earliest examples are in sense 3 ; bat it seems 
much more likely that the name should have been 
first used literally, and then transferred to plants. 
The mod. Eng. and Fr. sense ' star- thistle ’ is 
clearly transferred from 3 . jks <a plant-name the 
word appeared ^from med.L. already in late OE. ; 
sense 2 was probably adopted from French. Gall- 
trap, frequent in ib-iyth c,, is an evident popular 
etymology, referring to the galling of horses’ feet.] 
1 1 . A trap, gin, or snare, to catch the feet of 
beasts, of horses or men in war, and the like, Oks. 
^^Still in Fr. in sense ‘wolf-trap’.) 

^.Quots. £-1300 and 1393 lead on to sense a.) 

a 1300 Gloss, yeckajds Treat, in Wright I’oc. in Pedicam 
sive descipulam, qua tujii capiantur, gloss, calketrap. c 1300 
K. Alts. 6070 They haden .. calketrappen maden ynowe, 
In weyes undur wode and bowe, Alisaundris men to aqwelle. 
*34® Aycnb. 131 fSse wordle |7«t ne is bote .. a forest uol of 
Jiyeues on of calketreppen and of grines. 1393 £>auci. 
P. PI. C XXI. 296 With urokes and with Kalketrappes a. 
cloye we hem echone. c 1440 Proinp. Parv. 59 Cmtrap of 
yryn, fote hurtynge, hamus. 1850 Leitcji SlSllePs Anc. 
Art § 391, note Q Psyche maltreated by Eros, singed as a 
butterfly, .caught in a caltrop. 

2 . Mil. An iron ball armed with four sharp 
prongs or spikes, placed like the angles of a tetra- 
hedron, so that when thrown on the ground it has 
always one spike projecting upwards: Used to 
obstruct the advance of cavalry, etc. 

1319 Hor.m.4S Vulg. 266 b, They hydde pretely vnder the 
groundc caltroppys of yron to steke in horse or mennys fete. 
*S 77 Holinshed Chron. II. 57/1 The Irishmen had .strawed 
allalongest the shoreagreat number of caltrops ofiron, with 
sharpe pricks standing vp, to wound the_ Danes in the feet. 
1581 hlARBECK Bk. of Notes 164 ITiey did cast from them 
their Caltropes, which pricked^ their horses in the feete so 
sore, that down came the Chariots, horsemen and all. x6xx 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. (16321 777 The murtherers to 
preuent pursuit, strewed galthrops behinde them. x6aa F. 
MARKH.tM Bk. IParm. ix. 114 Foards are soon choakt^up 
by Calthropes. a i6a6 Fletcher Love's Pilgr, 1. i, I think 
they ha’ strewed the High-wayes with caltraps, No horse 
dare's pass ’em. 1659 Hammond Paraphr, M alt. xi. 6 Sharp 
stakes or other instruments to wound or gall the passengers, 
which are known by the name of GaU.trapp|M. j8i6 Scott 
Antiq. iii, Ancient calthrops. .dispersed by Bruce to lacerate 
the feet of the English chaigers. 1838 0 - W. Holmes Atii. 
Break/, T. (1B83) 255 One of those small calthrops our 
grandfathers used to sow round in the grass when there 
were Indians about, — iron stars. 

fig’ 

«*SSS Ridley Wks. 368 The devil’s galtropes that he 
casteth in our ways by some of his busyheaded younkers. 
x6o7 Dekker WJi. Wks. 1873 H. 224 If euer I come 

hacke He be a Calthrqp To pricke my countries feet, that 
tread on me. 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. Shake, ii. S 7 So 
he is a caltrop in men’s path, with a spike always upper, 
most to impale the over-ha.sty feet. 

't' c. attrib., as in caltrop-thistle, -grass. 

*597 Gerard Herbal i. xiv. 18 Wee may call it in English, 
Round headed Caltrope Grasse. 1603 Holland PlttiarcKs 
Mor. 59 With Calthrap-thistles rough and keen. 

3 . Herb. Now usually Caltrops : A name given 
to various plants that catch or entangle the feet, 
or suggest the instniment described in 3. Applied 
in OE. to brambles or buckthorn, and apparently 


to Eryngo or Sea-holly; by i6th c. herb.ilists to 
Star-thibtle {^Centantea CtUrihapa) from its round 
head garntbhed with long radiant spines ; also by 
translators to the spiny-seeded 7 ’ribulus terrestris 
tLand CaltTops) of Southern Europe, b. Water 
Caltrops, a name for Patamegetot densus and P. 
cris/ns, which tend to entangle swimmers; also 
from its resemblance to the instrument sense 2 ) for 
the seed of Trapa naians of Southern Europe. 

I'xooo Ags. foe, in Wr.-Wideker 269 Kamntu,, culte- 
trmpiie, befandorn. axxoa Hid. 298 HeraiUa, catca- 
trippe. L X365 Hid. 537 Trihnlus snarinus, calketrappe, 
se.i]>istel. a xjfl/j Sinott. Barthel. in Anetd. 0-\o*t, 37 StiU- 
uuta, wilde popi calketrappe*. <. x^tqsProinp. Parr. 

S 3 Caltrap, herbe, saltuma. tgw Xnxv.Podoeus it.Ji.y. 521 
'I'his herbe is now colled in . . English, Starre Thistel, or 
Caltrop. xs9y Gerako Herbal il cc.xcviiL S23 Most do uiU 
the fruit of this cal traps castatiex aquaitlrs [ = F. ckataigne 
d'eau, fruit of uaiatu] i6ssCorGVi.,s.v.,tL'hanttque 

. . Calthrop, or Star-thistle. 1671 Salmon .lyit. Med. in. .wii. 
437 Tribulus TpifloAos Caltrop, abates inflamations. 17x7 
Bradley Faut.^ Diet. .s.v.. Land Caltrop, .the Seeds are in- 
closed in a Fruit that is furniah’d with seseral Prickles, and 
resembles the Cross of Malta. 1855 Singleton I 'irgil 1 . 80 
Succeeds a prickly wood And burrs and caltrops. x866 
Treas. Bot. s.v. The very singular four-horned fruits 

of the European species of Trapa ( T. natans\ . . have been 
compared to the spiked iron instruments called caltrops., 
growing in water, it is commonly called the Water Caltrops. 

t Ca*ltvop, V. Obs.~^ In 3 caltrappyn. [f. 
the sb.] trans. To catch or trap with a caltrop. 
c X440 Promp. Pan\ 59 Caltrappyn, homo. 

Cilubtir, obs. form of Calaber. 

Calumba Med. Formerly also 

calomba, mdumbo, -ombo, oolnmba, -umbo, 
-ombo. [f. Colombo, in Ceylon. * So called from 
a false impression that it was supplied from thence ’ 
(M. T. Masters in Treas. Bot. 636).] 

The root of JaUorhita paloiata (or Coteolus 
palmettts) N. O. Menospermaceat, a plant indi- 
genous to the forests of Mozambique, used in 
medicine as a mild ttmic and stomachic. 

x8xx Hooper Med. Diet., Columba . . the root formerly so 
called is now termed Caluiuba in the London pharmacoproia 
. . As an antiseptic, Calumba root is inferior to the bark, 
X876 Harley Mai. Med. 724 Calumba is indigenous to the 
forests of Eastern Africa, where it climbs to the tops of the 
loftiest trees. X883 Cassell's Pam. Mag Aug. 555/2 Take 
some of the milder bitter tonics — infusion of calumba, for 
instance. 

Hence CaltL'mbin [see -in], Caln'mMo acid 
[see -ic], bitter substances foimd in Calumba root. 

X837 Penny Cycl. VII. 306/2 The active principle Calum- 
bine..may be obtained either by alcohol or aether. 1876 
Harley Med. 725 Calumbin is the principal constitu- 
ent. Hid. Calumbic acid is a yellow amorphous substance. 

Caluiuet (kte-lufmet). [a. F. calumet (Nor- 
man form of chalttmeT), given by the French in 
Canada to plants of whidi the stems serve as pipe- 
tubes, and to the Indian pipe. A parallel form to 
chalumeau, in OF. chalemel=Vx. calamcl L. ca- 
lamdlns, dim. of calamus reed. The « in chalu- 
meau began in the i6th c., and chalumet, calumet, 
was evidently modelled on it in the 17th c. 

Charlevoix 11721) says 'Le calumet est un mot Noimand, 
qui veut dire ckedumeoM, et est proprement le tuyau d'une 
pipe,’] 

A tobacco-pipe with a bowl of clay or stone, and 
a long reed stem carved and ornamented with 
feathers. It is used among the American Indians 
as a symbol of peace or friendship. To accept 
the calumet is to welcome terras of peace offered, 
to refuse it is to reject them. 

1*638 Jesuit Jtelatiens 35 Jamais lls ne tlrentaucune con- 
clusion que le calumet a la tiouche. 1673 Marquette I 'oy. 
Mississippi [Pecii. des Voy. ett 1673, cd. Lenox 541 II y a un 
calumet pour la paix, et un pour la guerre.] 1717 Atlas 
Ceogr. V. 780 They send 5, lo, or 20 Warriors to the 
Enemy, with the great Calumet of Peace. . .Tliis Calumet 
is only a Tobacco^ipe described bv I.a Hontan, etc. X7M 
World II. No, 102. 264 The Frencli desired to sraoak the 
calumet of peace. X778 Robertson Anier. I. iv. 393 The 
ambassadors present the calumet or emblem of peace. 1B4X 
Catlin N. Amer. Ind, (i8;f4) I. xxix. 235 The calumet or 
pipe of peace . . is a sacred pij^ and never alio wed Jo be used 
on any other occasion than that of peace-making. 1849 
Thackeray in StribueAs Mag. (1887! I. I wanted to 
have gone to smoke a last calumet at. .Fortman Street. x 855 
Longy. Hiaw. i. Smoke the calumet together, And as 
brothers live henceforward ! 

t Calunmer. Obs. [irreg. f. Calumny (cf. 
astromm-er). See Calomnieb.] A calumniator. 

16x4 Lodge Seneca. Lip! vi, Senecas calumners, saith he, 
accuse him of diueis crimes. 1675 J. Smith Ckr. Relig. 
Appeal w, 38 iL.i The calumneR of Lysimachus. 

Calumiliate (kal0‘mni|«it), v. [f. L. calwm- 
niat- ppl. stem of calumnidri ; see -atk 3 . Cf. 

1 6th c. Fr. calomnier^ 

1 . trans. To asperse with calumny, utter ca- 
lumny regarding ; to accuse or chatge falsely and 
maliciously with something criminal or disreput- 
able ; to slander. 

1SS4 Up. Hooper in Strype Eccl, Mem. III. App. xxiv, 67 
So that hatred unto the trewth dyd alwayse faMy reporte 
and calumniate all godly mens doinges. x6xx Bible Pref. a 
viarg.. The highest personages have been calumniated. 
1620 N. Brent le.Sarpls Hist. Cotmcil Trent (.1676) 4®® 


Mantua a.T*i ..calumniated ti» be ill an'ti.trd. 17x8 Free, 
thinker No. 2. 12 He was ne\«r he-ard to Calumniate hi-. 
Adversary for want of .Ar,?umtnt. 1837 Whew ell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. 11S37J 3<^'9 not calumniate even the 

Inquisition. 

D. inir, (absol.) To utter calumnies. 

1606 Shaks. J'r. 4 Cr. V. ii. 124 Ueceptious functions 
Created onely to ixiluniniate. 1699 Bi nti ly Plial PreC 27 
The Editur and his Witnesses may calumniate as they please, 
f 2 . To charge (a thing calumnioubly against a 
person. Obs. rare. 

1648 Eikon Das, xii. 05, I thought, that . . the gaining 
of that respite could not be so much to the Reliels advantages 
iwhich some h.iue highly calumniated against me*. 

Calumniated kalj7*mni|tf*ted >, ppl. a. [f. 
piec.-k-Ei».] .^speised with calumny, slandered. 

1793 W. Robe ris Loaket -tw No. 67 The calumniated, like 
a city taken hy night, are slain in their sleep, x8a8 D’IsR aeli 
Chas. /, I. xii. 331 It requires . . more zeal to defend the 
calumniated than care to raise the calumny. _ 184B Macsc- 
l.\y Hist. Eng II. J16 The calumniated Latitudinarians. 

Calumniating ikaLo'mniiritiij), vbl. sb. [f. 
as prec. + -in<; l.J The action of slandering or 
dcfiiming. (Now genindial.l 
1659 Giutl, Call. (1696) 7 A wronging, a calumniating 
even of the very Devil. 1855 Macvc'lay Hist. HI. 24 Ca- 
lumniating and ridiculing the Church which he had deserted. 

Calu’mniating’, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -inu -,] 
That calumniates, riandeting. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr ^ Cr. iii. iii. 174 Loue, friendship, charity, 
are subjects all To enuiuus and calumnmting time. 171X 
Brit. .Ipollo III. No. 154. 3/r Calumniating Tongues. 

Calumniation (kiln-mniei'Jsn), [n. of action 
f. Calumniate. Cf. F. calomuation (14th c.).] 

1 . The action of calumniating; slandering; mali- 
cious detraction. 

1548 Hooper Decl. 10 Cewtmandm. Fref., Clear and free 
from misconstruing and calumniation of such sycophants, 
etc. x6o3 Knolles Hist. Turks ix6ai) X051 By the calum- 
niation of the envious, 17*6 Ayuffe Panrg. 25 Caiumnin- 
tkm..a Malicious and False Representation of aiiEnemys 
Words w Actions fbr an Offensive Furpose. 

2 . A libellous report, a slander, a calumny. 

X588 Let. in Harl. Mise. <i 8 oq 1 II. 67 With many more 
such matters (which I nevertheless count to be very vain 
calumniatiunst i6ox Holland Pliny II. 483 A notable 
calumniation framed against him. 1755 Carte Hist. Eng. 

IV. 184 By their calumniations against his majesty. 

Calumniator (kalc'mniic>tda\ In 7 also -er, 
-our. [a. L. calumniator, n. of agent f. calumai- 
art ; see Calumniate and -oe. Cf, i6tK c. F. 
calomnialeuri} One who calumniates ; a slanderer. 

X549 CoMpl. Scot. iv. 31 The peruerst opinions of inuyful 
calumniatiiris ande of .secret deCracken. a 1563 Becon S'ew 
Catcch. IV. (X844J 185 Satan.. is- called 'the tempter', ' the 
calumniator or quarrel-picker and ‘ the atxuser of the bre- 
thren’. 1663 Cowley Vases Mss. 11669)85 The Calum- 
niators of Epicurus bis Fhilosophy. 1848 Macaulay Hht. 
Eng. II. 148 To appoint, as nis successior, his rival and 
calumniator, TyreonneL 

Calumniatory (kalff-mniiate-ri), a. [f. h. 
type *falumnidtort-us, f, calunmiator ; see -oby.] 
Slanderous, calumnious. 

i6*s Bp. Mountacu App. Cusar 17 Your selves have re- 
lated it in your calumniatory Information. 1836 Remdom 
RkoH. Ho. of Lords xv. 366 Never did peisonality, or any- 
thing calumniatory of an opponent escape his lips. 

fCalu’mnier. Obs.rare-^. = Calumniatob. 

1586 Whetstone ling. Mirr. 165 Yea these calumniers 
and lybellers . . .slaunder their owne knowledge, 
t Ca'lumning'f v6l,sb, Obs.rare~^. [irreg. 
vss. caluHinying', d, caliunneri] Calumniating. 

Wyatt Let. Privy Camieil 248 Touching the Bishop 
of London and Haynes' calumning in thm matter. 

Calumnious (kalo-mniss), a. Also 5 eaXomp-, 
6 oalumpmouse. [ad. L. calumnidstts, f. caluni- 
nia: see Calumny and -ous. But perh. Caxton 
took it immediately from a 1 5th c. F. calompnieux, 
-euse (though Littre has it only from loth c.).] 
Characterized by calumny ; of the nature of calum- 
ny or of a calumniator; slanderous, defamatory. 

1490 Caxton .£'»<ry</0r xxvii. 98 Dydo seeng the fitst open- 
yngof thedaye sorebesi tochossetne tenebrescalompniouse 
away. 1508 Fisher Sev. Penit. Ps. Wks. 266 This calum- 
nyous vyce of enuy. x6oi Shaks. All's Wdl 1. iii. 6x A 
foule mouth’d and calumniou-s knaue; x6^ Milton P. L. 

V. 770 With calumnious Art Of counterfeted truth. x7xx 
Steele Spect. No, 151 f 7 He has been , , unmercifully 
calumnious at such a Time. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 225 It might be true that a emumnious fahle had done 
much to bring about the Revolution. xSyx Mokley Voltaire 
(1886* 99 A calumnious journalist. 

Hence Calu’nmionsly adv., Calu*niiiiotiBs.ess. 
x6s5 Bp. Mouktagu App. Cusar 26 Dealing . . so insin- 
cerely and calumniously. x6S8 Gaule Magastrew, 350 
[She] most calumniously chaiged the vertuous Queen wuih 
her own sorcerous act. 1633 Hp, Morton Discharge Jvt- 
ptttat. 159 (R. t The bitterness of my stile was plainness, not 
calnmniousness. 

t Ca’lnmnize^ v. Obs. [ad. med.L. caltm^p') 
nim-re or i5-i6th c, F. ccdompnise-r\ f, L. caltm- 
nta ; see -Ize.] trans. To calumniate, 

1606 Warner Eng. xv. xcviii. 388 Saints, vnsanctified, 
that also stnrre the State, Calumnize Church, our Liturgie, 
and Rites in criticke rale, 1636 Hbywoou Challenge iv. 1 . 
Wk.s, 1874 V. 54, I have callumnis'd Your fame, a xqvg 
D’Urfey Aihen. Jilt (O.) Rather than calumnize the king. 
Calumny (kec-lamni). [ad. L. calumtiia and 
F. calomnie (J5th c. in Littre).] 
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CALVING. 


1 . False and malicious misrepresentation of the 
words or actions of others, calculated to injure 
their reputation ; lihellons detraction, slander. 

1564 Q. £uz. in Fronde Hist, Evg, llB63^ VIII. 103 Ca- 
lumny will not fasten on me for ever. tSat Shaks. Ham. 
III. i. 141 l!e thou as chast as Ice, as pure as Snow, thou 
shall: not escape Calumny. i6ri — IVmt. T. ii. i. 72 The 
Shrug, the Hum, or Ha (these Pettj'-brands That Calumnie 
doth \se). J751 Johnson Eatntl. No. 144 r <6 Calumny is 
diffused by all arts and methods of propagation. 1838 
Thirlwali. Greeee V. al. ii3 His conduct .. bad given a 
handle for calarati]'. 

2 . A false charge or imputation, intended to 
damage another's reputation ; a slanderous report. 

cxirx Chai’siin Iliad xx, iR.) MTiai then need we vie 
calumnies, like women that will weare Their tongues out. 
1675 Bayti-r CctlA. TkeoJ. u. 1. 108 lire Synod of Dott re- 
jecteth your accusation as a Calumny. 2751 Johnson 
Rtimhl, No. 183 r 7 To spread suspicion, to invent calum- 
nies, to propagate scandal, requires neither labour nor 
courage- 1836 Gilbert Ckr. Atantm. vi. (18521 168 A ca- 
lumm against the revealed character of God. 

+ CalU*l)llLy, V. 0 />s. [a- F. calomnier ^ l6th c. 
in Littre), ad. late L. calumniare for classical 
(altimpniarj to CaIiDSCKI-VTZ:. Cf. calummer, etc.] 
To calumniate. Hence Ctdu'mnying vM. sb. 

X5fi3 Foxe In LalUmils Semt, ^ Rent. 11845! Introd. 10 
Changing his old manner of calumnjring into a diligent kind 
of conferring, etc. 

tCalvair. Obs. rare-\ [a. F. cahmre 'the 
(bare^ skull or skalpe of the head ’ (Cotgr. ad. L. 
calvaria skull (see below).] A skull. 

c 1420 Pallad. o» Htish. i. 984 The calvair of an horsed 
asse or mare, Sette that uppe. 

Calvar, app. erroneous f. Caravel, q. v. 

1590 Greene OrL Pur. (1599! 4 Stately Argosies, Calaars, 
and Magars, hulkes of burden great. 

II Caiva'xia^ calvaTium. Hnai. [L. calva- 
ria skull, f. calv-us bald-headed, bare, calva the 
scalp. The form in -um is modem and not of 
Latin authority.] * That portion of the skull 
which is above the orbits, temples, ears, and occi- 
pital protuberance ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1398 Trevisa Barik, De A R, v, iv. (1495! 108 Caluaria 
the formest paitye of the skulle hath that name of halde 
bones. x8d6 Huxlev Prek. Rent. Caitkn. 83 The calvaria 
is remarkable for the projection of the supraciliary ridges. 
x88a Owen in Eongut. Mag. I. 64 AVhat is posed as the 
* N^derthal skull ’ is the roof of the brain-case, or 'cal- 
varium * of the anatomist 

Calvarial (kselve«Tia.l), a. Amt. [f. L. cal- 
varia + -Ai,.] Of or belonging to the calvaria. 
x8d6 Huxlev Prek. Rent. Caitkn, 125 The calvarial sutures. 

Calvary (kse lvari). [a. L calvaria skull, 
used to translate Aram. ] V-N. a or 

gopvljta^ 'the skull’ (Heb. nVidia gulgolcp skull, 
pml), in Gr. transliteration 70X70^0, the name of 
the mount of the Crucifixion, near Jerusalem.] 

1 . The proper name of the place where Christ 
was crucified. (Rendered in OE. Heotipan-stow.) 
Also used generically. 

exono Ags. Carp. Luke x.\iii 33 Hig comm on pa stove 
be is_:^enemned cmluarie Jraet is heafod-pannan stow. — Matt. 
Nxvii. 31 Golgotha, j>aetys, heafod-pannan stow. xjSaWycLiF 
Ltute xxiii, 33 And aftir that thei camen in to a place, which 
IS clepLd of Caluarie [1388 Caluerie]. — Matt. xxvu. 33 
Ctepid Golgatha, that is, the place of Caluarie. 187B Geo. 
Eliot Coil. Break/, P. 293 A Calvary where Reason mocks 
at Love. xiijhN.Anier.Rei\ 342 A new Calvary and anew 
Pentecost in reserve for these coheritors of the doom. 

2 . [F. calvaire\ in R. C. Ch. a. A ]ife-.size 
representation of the Crucifixion, on a raised ground 
in the open air ; b. A series of representations, in 
a church or chapel, of the scenes of the Passion. 

xTay-st Chambers Cycl., Calt'ary, a term used in catholic 
countria for a kind of chapel of devotion, raised on a hillock 
nesf a dty . , Such Is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris ; 
which Is ^accompanied _with several little chapels, in each 
whereof is represented in sculpture one of the mysteries of 
the passion. xSxj M. A, Schimmelpenkinck Demol. Port 
Royal III. 206 She also took her for three weeks to the 
calvary of the Luxembourg. 1846 R. Hart Eecl. Records 
(ed. 0) 223 Of the Golgotha, or Calvary, which represented on 
a large scale the circumstances of the Passion, with images 
of S. hlary and S. John, our Saviour on the Cross, and 
sonrntinies the two thieves, grouped in the open air, we have 
no English example. x8^ Har/ePs Mag, Nov. 852/1 By 
the^ side of the high-road, .is one of those calvaries so as- 
sociated with the landscape of Catholic countries. 

3 . Calvary clover, a name icx Medicago echinus'. 
Calvary cross, cross Calvary, in Her., a cross 
mounted on a pyramid of three crises or steps. 

i8Sa Garden a Sept. 220/2 Calvary Clover . . makes a very 
pretty basket plant. 167® ip Philups A//., A Crass Calvert. 
xyg*-^ Bailev, Calvaty (in Heraldryl as a cross calvary, is 
set on steps to represent the Cross on which our Saviour 
^ffered. i8a6 Kirby & Sp. Enioniol. f i8aB) II 1. xxxiv. 483 
The front is nearly the shape of a Calvary cross. X863 D. 
Wii^ON Prek. Ann. Scei.ll. 458 Engraved with floriated 
or Calvary Cross. 

Calve, obs. form of Caip. 

Calve (kav), ».l Also 5 calfe, 5-6 calue, 7 
calf, (9 dial, cauve). fOE. cealjian, f. cealf Cal's 
sb ."^ ; cf. the coiresp. MHG. kalben, Du. kalven, 
Sw. kalfoa, Da. kedve. See sense 3.] 

1. intr. To give birth to a calf. Said of kine, 
deer, etc, ; cf. Calf sby i, 3 . 


cioco .tEltric lI.jooDawolde heo [.seocu] cealfian 
on gesihSe jias folces. X388 Wyclif /oi \\i. 10 The cow 
caluyed [13& bar] and is not priued of hir calf. 1398 Tre- 
MSA Barth. De P. R, xvii. iflx. (1495)632 A Hynde. .etith 
this herbe [diptannus] that she may calue eselier and soner. 
103 Fitzherb. Hush, § 70 If a cowe be fatte, whan she 
shaTi calve, than.. the calfe shall be the lesse. 1674 tr. 
Scheffeds Laplattd xxviii. 131 The does, .calve about May. 
i8aS Scott F. M, Perth II. 293 ‘What's the matter?’ said 
Dwining, 'whose cow has calved?’ _ x86o_ Merc, Mar. 
A/ag,\ll. 2x3 They (whales] differ. .in their habit of re- 
sorting to very shallow baj's to calve, 
b. transf. 

xtkfj Milton P. i.vii.463 The grassie Clods now Calv’4 
now naif appeer’d TheTawnie Lion, pawing to get free His 
hinder parts. 

2 . trans. To bring forth (a calf, or young). 

1388 Wyclif Job xxi. xoTbe cow. .caluede [X38* bar] not 
a deed calf. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, vii, Any maner 
3’onge .suckynge calfe . . which shall happen to fall or to he 
calued. 1607 Shake. Cor, in. L 240, 1 would they were Bar- 
barians, as they are, Though in Rome litter'd : not Romans, 
as they are not, Thou^ calued i’ th' Porch o' th’ Capitoll. 
1^6 J. Baxter Ltbr,Pract, AgrU. II. 87 Of the origin of 
[the short horns] .. little can be learned, prior to 1777, in 
which year the famous bull, Hubback, was calved. 

3 . Of a glacier or icelieig : To detach and throw 
off a mass of ice. Cf. Calp jAI 6, and Calve v.2 

1837 Macdougall tr. GraaKs E. Coast Greenl. 104 The 
Greenlanders believe that., the reverberation cau-sed by the 
utterance of a loud sound, is sufficient to make an iceberg 
calve. Ibid. 132 One of the numerous lai^e Ice-blinks . . 
calved a very considerable berg. 1873 A. L. Adams Field 
Ip Forest Rambles xi. 280 A vast field of ice at one time 
poured down the slope into the long fiord below, where it 
calved its bergs. 1S82 H. Lansoell Through Siberia I. 
199 'The icebergs ‘calved’ as they went along, with much 
commotion and splashing. 

Calve, v:- dial. [Of uncertain standing and 
derivation. It is possible that (kav) is merely an 
earlier pronunciation of cave retained locally ; but 
it is notable that calve in coincides in form and 
sense with W.Flemish in-kalven (cf. de gracht 
kalft in ‘ the ditch caves in ’ De Bo^, in which the 
root part is the same as in Dn. af-kedven, to fall 
or break away, uit-halven to fall or shoot out, said 
of the sides of a cutting or the like. De Vries 
refers this -kalven to halve, kaluwe, surface of the 
ground, surface layer or soil (see Callow). Jn- 
ktdven would thus signify the shooting in of the 
surface or earth above. Some, however, think that 
the word is, In its origin, identical with the pre- 
ceding. The evidence is not decisive. 

Cah’e (kav, kgv) in, is the vernacular form in Lincoln- 
shire, Notts, Hunts, Norfolk, and adjacent parts ofSuffolk, 
Cambridge, Leicester, Derby', _ and Yorkshire. Wesley, 
who is quoted for it, was a native of Epworth, in the dis- 
trict covered by Mr. E. Peacock’s Gloss, of Manley and 
Corriugkam, North Lincolnshire. Assuming the word to 
be from Dutclu it has been suggested that it was ‘ intro- 
duced by the Dutch navvies who came over for the large 
drainage works in the Lincolnshire fens' (Wedgwood).] 

To Ml in as an undermined bank or side of a 
cutting ; to Cave in. 

xySS Wesley Wks. (iByalll, w The rock calved in upon 
him, with a concave surface, which just made room for his 
body, xj^ Ibid. VI. 521 Instantly part of the pjt calved in, 
and ousned him to death, X873 £. Peacock in N. .<$• Q. 
Ser, iv. XH. 274 In this part of the world we all say 
calved in, never caved in. xByg — Manley ^ Corrhtgham 
Gloss, (E. p. S.) Cauve, to slip down as earth does in a 
cutting Or in a hank undermined by water. 

Calved (kavd), ppl. a. Also 6 caulfad. [f. 
calve{s (see Calp 2) 4. .jdJ Having calves. 

*593 Pass. Mortice 8a They that trode right, were either 
ctoucerly caulfed. .spindle shankte, or bakerly kneed. xSyo 
Hawthorne Ettg. Hoic-bfes. (1879) II. 244 A Highlander. . 
with . .hare shanks, most enormously calved, 

Calveless, var. spelling of Calplesb. 

Calvea. (kaVn), ppl. a. [f. Calve v. after 
strong pa. pples. like shakeni\ That has calved. 

x88o Maidstone Hawspr., Por Saje, Fresh Calven Dairy 
Cows. X863 Atkinson Datiby Provinc., Calven-cox\), a cow 
which has not long since had a calf. 

Calver (ka-v3i'!, jAI [f. Calve ». +-ek1,] A 
cow that calves, or bears young. 

1785 WoRFAT Bran New Ivarh 322 (E. D. S.) He that 
seli’d me tolher day a barren cow and a calf, for a calver. 
x8o8 T, C. CuRWEH Hints otc Feeding Stock 177 The milk 
of the sixth, a winter calver, was reserved for the family. 
X884 york Herald 26 Aug. 7/1 CMvers made up to ;^23 
each, and half-breds and calviiig heifers up to^ 16 each, 

•}* Calver, sbi^ Ohs, rare~^, [See Calver, a.] 
Only in Palsgrave, and it is difficult to determine 
what he intended by 'salmon scum’. Perh. the 
treatment as a sb. was some error. 

1530 Palscr. 202/2 Calverof .saulmon, escumedesaHlmon. 

[The following OE. passages possibly belong to these 
words. Unfortunately the OE. and Latin are mike uncer- 
tain in meaning : 

a-jm Epinal Gloss. 471 gahnaria, caluusr (Erf, caluuer'. 
— 476 galbalacrum, calusr (Erf. caluuer). /1800 Corpus 
GL 952 gabnaria,^ caluuer. — 956 gabalacrum, calwer. 
~ 954 galmilla, liimcaluuer. — 427 calvarium, caluuer- 
clim. a 1000 OE, Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 280 {Indpit de 
mensei! calmaria, cealfrE — 281 Caluiale, calwerbriw, 
a 1100 Alphabet, Gloss, ibid. 369 calmaria, cealre, Caluiale, 
cealerbriw. Ibid. 413 Galmaria, calwere, Cahalacrtim , 
calwer. Cf. also Ags, Leechd. 98 I. xxxviii. 2 Nim sur 
molcen, wyre to cealre, and bejj mid hy cealre.] 


t Calver, a. Ohs. In 4 calwar, 5 calvur. [Of 
this and its connected words, the origin and 
original sense are unknown : cf. prec. It may be 
the earlier form of Sc. Caller (cf. silver, sillcr)i\ 
An epithet applied to salmon or other fish. E, 
Miiller thinks ' fresh ; Way {Fro/np. Parv.) * fish 
freshly taken, when its substance .appears inter- 
spersed with white flakes like curd’. See also 
Calvered. 

A good deal of evidence points to the conditiijn ot a fish, 
the dressing or cooking of which has begun while it is yet 
alive, instead of after it is dead. (Cf. also XS36 Bellenden 
Descr. Alb, (xSsx) I. xliii, Quhen the fi.sh failTis thair loup, 
thay fall caliour in the said [boiling] caldrounis, and ar 
than maist delitius to the mouth.) 

axAfsg Forme of Cury in Warner Aw/tiy. Ctilin. 19 Take 
calwar samon, and seeth it in lewe water. C1440 Prouip. 
Parv. 59 Calvur, as samoon or ojiyr fysshe. 2526 Ord, 
Hett. VIII, ibid. 175 Calver Salmon i mess . . ar. 6<f. 27x9 
D’Urfey Pills V, 145 Your Pheasant, Pout, and Calver 
Salmon. 2865 Way Promp. Parv, (note s.v.) In Lanca- 
shire, the fish dressed as soon as caught are called calver 
salmon. 

t Calver, W. ? Obs. Also / calvor. [app. f. 
Calver a. : cf. Calvered, which is in form the 
pa. pple. of tins vb,, though earlier in our quots.] 

1 . trans. To treat or cook as a ‘ calver ’ fish. 
(The mode apparently differed at different times.) 
Nares says ‘ To prepare salmon, or other Ijfih, in 
a peculiar way, which can only be done when they 
are fresh and firm’. Some identify it with to 
Crimp. Some explain it To cut salmon into thin 
slices while 'fresh’ (or ‘alive’) and then pickle 
these. 

1651 Barker Art of Angling^ (1653) 23 Trouts calvored 
hot with antchovaes sauce. Ibid. (1820) 33 A dish of close 
hoyled Trouts buttered with eggs . . Every scullion dresseth 
that dish against his will, because he cannot calvor them. 
1660 R. May Accompl. Cook 354 To calver salmon to eat hot 
or cold. 2663 KiLLicREW Parson's Wed, in DedsUy (1780) 
XI. 445 The chines fry’d, and the salmon calver'd. 

2 . intr. Of fish: To behave when cooked as a 
‘ calver ’ fish. Some recent .writers conjecture ‘ To 
shrink by cutting and not fall to pieces ’ (Craig), 
some ' to bear being sliced and pickled ’. 

_ 1652 Art of Angling (xbs‘i\X3 So the fierce boyl- 

ing will make the fish to calvor. Ibid. (1820! 2t You shall 
see whether he calvors or no. 1676 Cotton Angler ii. 310 
A Grayling is a winter fish .. his flesh even in hw worst 
season is so firm and will so easily calver that . . he is very 
good meat at all times. *68x Chetham Angler’s Fade-in. 
xii. § I His flesh, .is firm, white, will easily calver. 

Hence CaTverixtg vhl. sb. 

1652-7 Barker A r/ 0/ Angling {xZTsii 12 When it [vinegar] 
boyies take it off the fire and pour it upon your fish, you 
shall see your fi^ rise presently, if they be new, and there 
Is no doubt of calvoring. 

Calver, obs. form of clover, Clover. 

*577 Gooce Heresbach's Hush. (2586) 18 b, Great 
calver, sperie, chick, and the other pulses. 

Ca'lvered, ppl- a. ? Obs, (exc. Hist.) Also 7 
calvert, calvored. [f. Calver ©.] Used from 
end of i6th c. app. in room of the earlier Calver a. i 
see Calver v. Cf. qnols. 1822 and i860. 

x6xo B. JoNSON Alch. ii. ii. (1616! 622 My foot-boy shall 
eate phe^nts, caluerd salmons, a 1640 Massinger Guar- 
dian IV. i. Great lords sometimes For change leave calvert- 
salmon and eat sprats. 2651 Barker Art o/Auglingiiixo) 
XI We must have two dishes of calvored Trouts, xfiox 
Shadwell Scowrers 11. Wks. 1720 IV. 330 Think on the 
Turbott and the Calvert Salmon at Locket’s. 2822 Nares, 
Calver’d salmon . , now means, in the fish trade, only crimjied 
.salmon. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. Ill, $60 Prince 
George, who cared as much for the dignity of his birth as 
he was capable of caring for any thing but claret and 
calvered salmon. _ x86o Kitchener CooFs Qrac. 178 note, 
Calvered Salmon is the Salmon caught in the Thames, and 
cut into slices alive. 

Calveren, obs, = Calvea, irreg. pi. of CalpI. 
Calves’-snont, calf’s- (kavzisnout, kafs-). 
[f. CalpI, calves + Snout,] 

An old name of Antibehinum or Snapdragon ; 
esp. of A, Orontiuni or Small Snap-dragon. 

15(48 Turner Names of Herhes s.v. Autirrhition, Flinies 
antirrhinon . ,maye be called in englishe calfe snoute. 1551 
— Herbal i. D ijb. Yellow Calfys snowte. 2629 Parkinson 
Paradisi in Sole xlv, 270 In English Calues snout from 
the form of the seede vessels, and Snap-dragon, or Lyons 
mouth from the forme of the flowers. 1845 Penny Cycl. 
Supp. I. 125/2 A. Oroutimn , . or Calves'-snout, occurs in 
dry sandy and gravelly soils. 

II Calville. ? Obs. Also 7 calvile, 8 calvil. 
[Fr. : of unknown origin (LiUre).] A kind of apple. 

2664 Evelyn AW. Hori, (1729) 232 Apples.. Pome Apis, 
Cour-pendue, Calvile of all .sorts. 2727 Bradley Fam, 
Did, s,v. Apple, The White Calville, is white both within 
and without ; its Taste is more delicious than that of the 
red, for which reason 'tis more valued. 1755 in Johnson 
(from Bailev) ; and in mod. Diets. 

Calving (ka’vin), vbLsb. [f. Calve + -ING1.] 
Of kine, etc. : The bringing forth of calves or young. 

1398 Trevisa Barfh. De P. R. xviii. xxx. (1495) 792 After 
the caluynge the hynde etyth two manere herhes. 02420 
Pallad, on Hvsb. viii. 66 Mete in mesure her calvyng wol 
advannee. 1587 Harrison England in. i, (2878) ii. 2 A cow 
. .which in six yeeres had sixteene calfes ; that is, foure at 
once in three caluings, and twUe twins, a 1854 E. Forbes 
Lit, Papers 152 (L.) Bay- whaling, a i>ractice destructive to 
the cow whales about the time of calving. 
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b. transf. of a glacier or ice-berg. 

1037 M.^cooucall tr. Graak's E. Ccast Grrtnl, 4S An oc* 
ca!<ional report, caused by the calving of the ice-blink. 

c. Comb,^ as calving-season, -time, 

iS*8 Pavnell Saleme's Kfgita. Eijb, Hare fleshe and 
hartis fleshe . . best before caluing tyinc. 1881 nc Chaillu 
Land Midn. Sun II. 197 The reindeers' calving season. 
Ca'lvixifi'f tP^, a. [-ING -.] _ Bearing calves. 
1886 York Herald 10 Aug. 7/4 CaJs ing cows made up to 
.calnng heifers 13 loi. each. 

na.T-gTina.Ti ikffilvi’niw', a. and sb. Also 6 
Caluen-. [f. pr. n. Calvin, in Lat. Calvimts + -I.VN.] 
A. adj. Of, belonging to, t'r following the 
doctrine of, Calvin. (Bee Calvinism.) 

1566 T. Stapleton Untr. Jliw/fPref., The Lutheran 
and Caluinian Religion. x688 6 p.^ of Oxford Kemons 
Abrog. Test 54 Patron of die Calvinian Faction. iS6a Lit. 
Ckurchman, 446 The Calvinian development of St. Augus- 
tin’s idea of predestination was logically true. 
fB. sb, = Calvinlst. Obs. 

Munday Eng. Ram. Life in Harl, Misc. tiSoq) II. 
S06 He curseth all Caluenians, Lutherians, Zwinglians. 
x6gx AVooo Atk. Oxm. I. /193 Laurence HumphreY [was] 
. .much of the Calvinian both in doctrine and discipline. 

tCalvimsh, a. Obs. rare, = Calvinistic. 

*<37 Declar, P/alizgrave's Faith 30 A Calvinish heresie. 

Ciu'Vixusxil (.kse'lviniz’m). [f. as prec. 4- -ism. 
Cf. F. caJvinisme, mod. L. cal7nmsmtisi\ The 
doctrines of John Calvin the Protestant Reformer 
(1509-1564), particularly his theological doctrines 
on grace, in which Calvinism is opposed to Ab- 
SirxiAKiSM. b. Adherence to these doctrines. 

(The paiticnlar doctrines of theologi^ Calvinism are con- 
tained in the so-called ‘five points*, viz. (ii Pwicular elec- 
tion. (3) Particular redemption, (j) Moral inability in a 
fallen state. 14'! Irresistible grace. _ <5) Final pe^verance.l 
Levins Mani^. 146 Caluynisme, caluitusmus, 

R. Stafvlton Siradds LausC. tVarres lu. 65 She was 
jealous lest Calvinisme, which then infected France, might 
be caught by thmr n^hbours of Haynolt. kfiss L'Estrance 
Chas, /, ny The Doctrine of St.^ Augustine ; which they 
who understand it not, call Calvinisme. 1863 FRouDE/fu/. 
Eng. VII. 367 Thus spoke Calvinism, the creed of repub- 
lies, in its first bard form. 

fig, z8fo Denise 1. lafi The destruction, the wasite in 
Katnre; the plants that bud and never bring forth fruit., 
the Calvinism of Nature, things predestined to destruction ! 

Calvinist ^kie-lvimst), [f. as prec. + - 1 ST. Cf. 

calvinistei\ An adherent of Calvinism. 

*S79 Fnt-KE Heskins' Pari. 577 The seconde and thirde, 
he sayeth are denyed by the Caluenkstes. 1^3 Milton 
True Reltg. 7 The Calvinist is taxt with Prede:itination, 
and to make God the Author of sin. Tucker Li. AhA 
1. 545 No Arminian will doubt a man being debarred of his 
liberty by shutting him up in a gaol ; nor will the most 
rigid Calvinist deny, that upon ^ing let loose he is at 
liberty to go which way he pleases. 1830 R. Wilberforce 
//alj/ Ba^t, 253 Those who compiled the Service-Books of 
the Church of England were not Calvinists. 

attrih. X876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. Index 510 Union 
of Calvinist colonies propoi«d. 

Calviui'Stic, a. [f, prec. + -ic.] Of or be- 
longing to Calvinism, following the doctrines of 
Calvin. Calvinistic Methodists : a section of the 
Methodists who follow the Calvinistic opinions of 
Whitfield, as distinguished from the Arminian 
opinions of Wesley ; their chief seat is in Wales. 

x8ao Scott Abbot xiv, The cloak and band of the Catvin- 
istic divine, 18^ R. Wilberforce Hot^ Baft. 143 llie 
Calvinistic doctrines of Election, Predestination, and Per- 
severance are incompatible with . . Baptismal Regeneration. 

Calvini'stical, a. [f. prec. + -al.] = Cal- 

vmiSTio ; of the nature of, or pertaining to, Calvin- 
ism. Hence CaAvini'stioaX^ adv. 

1606 W. Crashaw Rom. Forgeries 78 Is not such a Cal- 
uinisticall sentence worthy to m luzed out for euer 7 X779 
Johnson Milton, L. P. (1816) 128 HU theological opinions 
are said to have been first Calvinistical. x8x4 Scott H'tar, 
XXV, This calvinistical Cblonel, 1833 Lytton My Novel I. 
363 (Hoppe) Mrs. Avenel, in an awfully stiff, clean, and 
calvinistical cap. 

1674 Hick-man Hist. Quinquart. (ed. 2) 58 The Doctrine of 
Free-will is laid down as Calvinistiq^illy as one could wish. 
xSsa Prosed s Mag. XLVI. 588 Do not be so Calvinistically 
severe on their little amusements. 

Calvini'Bticate, v. To make Calvinistic. 
1834-43 Southey Doctor If the old English worthy., 
had been Calvinisticated till the milk of human kindness 
with which his heart was always ready to overflow had 
turned sour. 

Ca'lvinise, V- [see-KE.] a. Tofollow 
Calvin, to teach Calvinism, b. trans. To imbue 
with Calvinism. Hence Oalvinized, Ca-lviniziiig 
ppt. a. 

x6s9 Heylin Cert. Efist. 175 He did not Arminianize in 
all thiUK, I am sure he Calvinized in none. 1834 M‘'Culloch 
Scotl. n.7S This Calvinised Country. 1861 Q. Rev. CX. 549 
One brother Churchman was Romanising, or another (di- 
vinising. x86a /bid. Apr. 323 The CalvinUt has Calvinized 
. . the services of his Church by bis hymns. 1829 Soui hey 
Sir T. More (xSji) II. 40 The Calvimzing Clergy. 
Oalvlrio-, m comb. Calvinistic. 

[1584 Fenner Def, Ministers (1587) 39 Calling some 
Auglo-puritani, some Caluina.fajUstx.'] s€Aj H. More 
Diu. Dial. IV. xviii. (17x3) 323 The Turks indeed are held 
great Fatalists, whenra some in reproach call this Point of 
Cdlvin, (dlvino-TurcUm. 

Calvish (ka-vij), a. £f. CALF 1 4 -I8H.] 

1 . Resembling a calf ; calf-like, doltish, stupid, 
b. Of or addicted to calf- worship. 


1570 Pitkthy Note Pafists ('<illier)4 The Bui liewitcht liL 
caluuih bndne. 1660 G.\t den Brounrig 48 He was trans- 
ported with just indignation against the calvish Idolaters. 
1834 Becxford Italy II. 71 Her Majesty’s absolute com- 
mands having swept females oS* the stage, their parts are 
acted by calvish young fellows. 

2. no/ttv-use. [(.Calf-."} Pertaining to the calf 
of the leg (with pun on prec. sense). 

1836 L SMB Let. in Final Mem. viu. uSso) 210 The crump 
..clawing me in the calvish part of my nature, makes me 
ever and anon roar bullLshly. 

Calvi'^ (kre-lvlti). rare, [ad, L. calvities bald- 
ness, f. ealv-tis bald : cf. F. ealviliei\ Baldness. 

1623 Cockeram, Caluity, baldnesse. 1636 Blount Glossrgr., 
Calvity, baldness, deceit. x886 Conth. Mag. 384 Middle- 
aged . .and inclining to calvity and obeseness. 

Calvor, -ur, variants of Calver w. 
Calvysfote, obs. form of Calp’s-foot. 

Calwey, var. form of Calewet, Ohs,, a pear. 

Calx (kselks). Forms: 5 cals, 5-7 calce, 7 
callixd, calze, S caJix, 7- cabc. PI. calces 
(formerly also calzes). [L, calx, calc-em lime; 
applied in an extendi sense to substances pro- 
duced in the same way as quick-lime.J 

1 . A term of the alchemists and early chemists 
for a powder or friable substance produced by 
thoroughly burning or roasting ('calcining’) a 
mineral or metal, so as to consume or drive off all 
its volatile parts, as lime is burned in a kiln. 

The calx was formerly taken as the essential substance or 
'alcohol' of the crude mineral after all the grosser parts 
bad been dispelled. The ‘calx* of a metal was suppo^d 
to be the result of the expulsion of ' phlogiston * ; in reality 
it was usually the metallic oxide, but in some cases the 
metal itself in a state of sublimation. 

CX460 Bk. Quintessence 7 Caste, .cals of. .gold. -in wiyn. . 
and je schule haue ^oure !icour..bettir gilt. s6os Timme 
Quersif. x. xiii. 58 The black feces . . being reduced . . into a 
wxe. Ibid. iL V. la^ Put fire thereunto, .untill the earth, . 
is well calcined.. Divide this thycallixe. xfixo B. Jokson 
Akh. It. V, Sub. How do you suMime lum? Fac. with the 
calce of Egg-shelUL z6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 
11653) Calcination is solution of tiodies into Calx or 
Alcool. X670 Phil. Trans, V. 2042 Nor reduced into a cal.x 
but by a strong fire, by which it will turn into a substance 
like unslaked lime, a xfigx Boyle li'ks. I. 7ro All brought 
into calces or powders that are white, xyso C. Lucas Ess. 
lljaters I. 3 Lead by calcination, .becomes a red calx or 
mineral earth, /bid. Metals deprived of. .phlogiston . . are 
reduced to calces. X781 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 233 
Metallic calxes. 1791 Hauilton Berthollei's Dyeing 1. 1. 1. 
L 7 Oxygen may he separated from some oxyds or metallic 
calces. x8n Sir H. Davy Cket$t. Philos. 23 Having ascer- 
tained the increa.se of weight of lead during its conversion 
into calx. x8aa Imison Sc. 4- Art II. 2.> 'The calx of tin, 
now the oxide of tin. 

*799 Southey Nondescr. iii. Wks. III. 63 So.iie mass 
for the poor souls that bleach. And burn away the calx of 
their offences In that great Purgatory crucible. 

1 2 . Sometimes in Latin sense ' lime ’ : esp. in 
calx vive, calcevive (L. calx viva, F. chattx vive) 
quick-lime, Obs. 

xdx Stywaro Mart. Discif. 1. 12 They ought to haue . . 
Calx slue, Lint seede Oile, etc. xfiax French Distill, v, 

( 1651) vsq Make a strong Lixivium of Calx vive. x^ Ash- 
MOLE Theai, Ghent. Brit. xi6 Our true Calcevive. .our Fer- 
ment of our Bce^. X834 Brit. Hush, 1. 439 C^x is lime 
combined with acids. 

3 . Etm School slang. [Another L. sense of calx, 

' the goal, anciently marked with lime or chalk 
The goal-line (at foot-ball). 

x8ti4 Daily Tel. t Dec., The Collegers 'were over-weighted 
. .and the Oppidans managed to get the ball down into their 
calx several times. 

CalyMte. [f. Gr. KoXiPrj little hut.] One of a 
class of early saints who passed their lives in huts. 
Ca'lycautlL. Pot. [ad. L. Caltcantho-s.] A 
book-name of the Natural Order Calyeanthacex. 

1866 Treas, Bet, Calycatiiheuex didycradhsX 

Calyca'nthemy. Bot. [f. Gr. koXvk- Calyx 
-hdvdtp-ov flower -»--T.] The conversion, partial 
or complete, of sepals into the appearance of petals, 
as in the variety of primrose called Jack-in-the- 
box. Hence Calyoa'nthemo'as a. 

x88o Gray Bot. Texi-bk. 400 Calycanthemy, name of the 
monstrosity in which the calyx imitates an e.xterior corolla. 

II Calycanthus (kselilcse-nJ-Ms). Bot. [mod.L., 
f, Gr. KohiK- Calyx +w^t>r flower.] A North 
American genus of shrubs ; esp. Calycanthtts Jiori- 
dtts or Carolina Allspice. 

1864 Mess Yokge TriM I. X90 Come and reach me down 
some calycanthus out of the greenhouse, _ 1884 Stevenson 
Silver, Sqtiall, 267 Cal[y]caothas crept, like a hardy iveed, 
all over our rough parlor. 

GaJyciflorai (ksedislifloa-riil, kali:si-\ a. Bot. 
[f. L. calyc-em {galyx) a. CJr. eeIAue- + fldr-em flower 
+ -al.] Having the stamens and petals inserted 
in the calyx. So Calyoillo'rate, Calyolflo’rons, 
in same sense. 

xSya Oliver Elem, Bot. i. v, 58 Polypetalous flowers have 
their stamens inserted on the receptacle . . or inserted upon 
thecalyx,and are hence called Calyclfloral, as Pea, Bramlile, 
Apple. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bh. 400 Calyeifierous, petals 
(distinct or coalescent) and stamens adnate to the calyx. 

Calyciform (kse’lisifprm, kali-si-), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -fobm ; cf. mod.F. calicifor//tei\ 


Having the form of a calyx, calyx-.sh.iped. ALn 
etronetnis .Rjielling of CalicifoIiM cup-shajK-d. 

*83* J. Damfs Mantjal Mat. Med. 453 Male flowers in 
elongate aments, caliciform scale diversely shaped. xjSTo 
Hookfh Stud, /'lora 463 .. involucre inrerior, 

membranous, at first calyciform. 

Ca^cixtal (katli-sinal), a. Bot. [f. Calycife 

+ -AL.J -CaLYC'INE r. 

X83X J. Davif-S Matiual .Mat. Med. 45^ SaUdnex . . male 
flowers, calicinal scale supporting an unilocular ovaty. 1835 
Livclev Mrod.Bot.\i&4%\ I. 386 While the calycinal pro- 
tulterance is making its appearance. 

Calycinar, a. Bot. [f. as prec. + -as.] 1 .= 
prec. 2. (see quot.) 

x866 Treas. fioi,, Calkinar, when a flower becomes double 
by an increase in the numlier of lubes of the calyx or sepals. 

Calyciue (kre-lisDin, -in), a. [f. L. ealyc-em 
(fir/j'jr) + -iNE ] Of or belonging to the calyx; 
resembling a calyx. 

1 . Bot. 

xBx6 CoLEBRooKE .-Inizf. Res. XI!. 539 Embraced at the 
base ^ the calycine hemispherical cup. 1830 Lindlev 
Nat, Sysi. Bat. 218 The symmetry of the .stamens, coralline 
and calycine segments. x86x S. Thomson IVild FL in. 
(ed. 4) 239 Calycine sepals. 

2 . Biol, and Phys, (See Calyx z.) 

187a Nicholson Palxont. 133 Sphteronites has each caly- 
cine plate perforated by two pores. 1877 Huxley Auat. 
At'. Arc. 17.96 A calycine investment for the whole animal. 

Calycle (km*likT). Bot. [ad. L. calycnl-us 
(which is now often used instead), dim, of calyx,"] 

1 . A little calyx : a. A row of bracts or leaves 
surrounding the base of the calyx, and resembling 
a smaller outer calyx, b. The outer proper cover- 
ing or crown of the seed, adhering to it to facilitate 
its dispersion, t c. Formerly, the outer envelope 
of a bud. 

X73X BaiixyvoI. II, Calycle, with Botanists, a small bud of 
a plwt. 1803 Rees CycL, Calycle, a lenn invented by Vail- 
lant to express a series of leaves surrounding the base of the 
calyx. 1880 Gra'Y Bot. TexiJ)k. 400 Calyeultes, an invo- 
lucre or involucel imitating an additional calyx. 

2 . Erroneous form of Calicle. 

Hence OaTycled a., having a calycle, calyculote. 
X794 Martyn Rousseau's^ Bot. xxvi. 378 note. The calyx is 
..catycled, or furnished with a second set of leaflets at the 
base. x8io Encycl Lend, 1. 683/1 Calycled andromeda, 

Calycoid, -oi‘deoTis,<z. Bot. [f. Gr. AfoAuE- 
Calyx + -oin, +-EOUS ; the Gr, was EaXwxwSijs,] 
1866 Treas. Bot., Calycoideons, resembling a calyx. 
Calycnlar (kali-kirflar), a. Bot. [f. L. caly- 
Calycle + -AB. Cf. mod. F. calicttlaire.] 
Relating to or composing a calycle (in its various 
senses). 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus Hi, Even the .4atumiial 
buds, which await the return of the Sun, do afler the winter 
solstice multiply their calicular leaves. 1707 Sloanc 
Jamaica I. 259 The calycular leaves ^are purple, x866 
Treas, Bet., Calicular, a term of mstivation, when the outer 
bracts of an Involucre are much shorter than the inner, 

Calycolate (kali-kirll^t). a, Bot. [f. L. caly- 
f«A«f Calycle+'Aite^ a. Cf.Y.caliculii\ Hav- 
ing a calycle. So formerly Oaly’oulated, (having 
fruit) enclosed in a calyx or involucre. 

1690 StOANEin Phil. 7VrtHs.XVH.466 Calycnlated Berries 
of the bigness of a large Pea. 1^3 Ibid. 928 Such . . have 
the Calyx of their Flower non deculuons, in which the Fiuit 
standeth as in a Cup, and these he colls Calyculated Fruits. 
17*5 %VQKae. Jamaiia II. 95 Of Trees which bear berries, 
and are umbilicated or caliculated. x88o Gray Bot. Texi- 
bk. 400 Calycnlale, bearing bracts next to the calyx which 
imitate an external or accessory calyx. 

Ca’lyCTlle. Another form of Caltcle; see 
-CULE and cf. F. calicule. 

Calyon, variant of Calion, Obs. 
Calyptoblft'Stic, it. Zool. [f. Gr. xoAuirru-r 
covered -l- PKaaris sprout, shoot] (Hydroids) 
Having the generative buds provided with an 
external protective receptacle. 

1869 Nichoieom Zool. viii. (1880) 122 The name of 'Co- 
lyptoblasric Hydroids ' has been proposed by Professor All- 
man for the Sertularians and Campanularians. 
Calyptoliie (kali-ptd'lait). Min. [f. Gr. xa- 
kirmb-s covered 4 - -Lite.] A variety of Zircon. 

1839 Shepard (185B) aSS Calyfloliie, very minute 
dark brown crystals, having the form of zircon. 

II Calyptra (kali-ptra). Bot, In 8 oalyptre. 
[mod. L. a. Gr. xaXbirrpa covering, veil, f. eoAutt- 
rtiv to cover, Cf, F*. caly^fre.] A hood or cover ; 
s/ec. a. the hood of the sporecase in mosses ; b- 
‘ the interior membranaceous and often hairy cover- 
ing of the ovarium’ (De Candolle and bprengel 
Philos. Plants 61). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Suff., Calyptra. X777 Robson 
Brit, Flora 36 A cabptra is the calyx of a Moss, covering 
the fructification like a hood. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xxxii. 493 A lidded capsule, covered with a smooth 
calyptre. sSaq J. £. Ssiitk Phys, Bot. 402 Mosse.s, which 
have. ,a hood-like corolla, or calyptra, bearing the style, 
and concealing the capsule. 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 
60 [Of the Mangrove Tribe] Ciilyx .superior, - with the lobes 
varying in number, -occasionally all cohering in a calyptra. 
1858 Carpenter J'eg. Phys. § 736. 

Calyptrate (kali-ptreo, <z. Bot. [f. prec.+ 
-ate’-^ 3- Cf. F, ealypirli] Having a calyptra, 
hood, or covering ; hooded, operculate. 
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i8j^LiV[iLt\ .Vtji. I'y C7i L.i' h filireof the root-* 

&i& a ulyptr.tte tovenuj^ at the tvlrtniity. 1835 — JaftiHi. 
Eot, ( i84d» 1. 327 The cuyx . . calyptrate, if at the period 
of falling it bursts on one side, as in EischwJioltzia. 

Calyptrifona ^kalrptrif^ani); a. Bel. [f. as 
prec. + -FOBM.] Calvptra-shapetl. 

1830 Lrantty Sat. Bel. 4f> 1 he torolla is calyptri- 
form in Antholoma. 1880 Gr« B'i. Tc.r!-hk 400 Ca/}/- 
irijotm, calyptra-shaped ; ah the calyt of Esihsthcli^tit. 

Ho CsJyptrlmo 'xplLonB a. [Gr. ftop^ form.] 

* Applied in Botany to ascidia which have a liis- 1 
tiiict lid.’ Sj/J. See. Lex. 1S81. j 

Calyptrog'exi (kah-ptnldgen^. Bel, [f. Gr. 
Ka\vBTpa covering + -gen taken in ijenne of ‘ pro- 
ducer The outer zone or layer of the meristem 1 
or primary tissue of the joungest part of plants. 

x88i Saiure XXIII. 2B8 Foar zones of meristem caljp- ; 
trogen, dermatogen, periblem and plerome. 1884. Bquik , 
ScoiT Be Bary's Pkaner. ^ Ferns p Since this accession 
originates in certain cases from a special layer of meristem, 
the latter is to be distingui^ed as the calyptrogen. 

II Calystegia (kmlistf 'd.:;ia). Bet. [f. Gr. «d- 
Aiijv- CALiX + ffT£75 covering, in reference to the 
generic distinction.] A genus of plants separated 
by modem botanists from Convahmlus., because of 
the two large bracts which enclose the calyx ; it 
contains the large White Convolvulus or Bindweed 
of the English hedges. 

1880 AVa* Virginians 1. 85 A tangle, or wildetness of dew- 
berries, white cmj'stegias. 

Calyver, ote. form of Caliveb. 

Calyx (km'liks; k^-liks). Formerly also calix. 
PI. calyces i^kse'lisfz], rarely calyxes. [L. calyx, 
a. Gr. «aAvf outer covering of a fruit, flower, or 
bud ; shell, husk, pod, pericarp (from root of kclKvv- 
Tfiv to cover). In med.X.. and in the Romanic 
langs., this word has run together in form iiith the 
much conamoncr Latin word calix ‘ cup, goblet, 
drinking vessel’; and the two are to a great extent 
treated as one by modem scientific writers, so that 
the calyx of a flower is commonly (though quite 
erroneously) explained as the 'flower-cup an^the 
form calyx and its derivatives are appli^ to many 
cup-like organs, which have nothing to do with the 
calyx of a flower, but are really meant to be com- 
pared to a calix or cap. See sense 2 and cf. Calix.] 

1 . Bel. The whorl ofleaves (sepals), either separate 
or grown together, and usually green, forming the 
outer envelope in which the flower is enclosed while 
yet in the bud. Called by Grew, 1682, Empale~ 
ment. 

[167X MAmcHt A not. Plant., Calyx . . floris basis est. 
x686 Rav Hist. Plant. 1. A 2^ Calyx, folliculus sive, invo- 
lucrum floris . . the cup enclosing or containing the flower.] 
1693 [see Calyculats}. 1704 in J. Harris £.ex. Techn. 
X718 R. Braolev Neva Intjiw, Planting n, (ed. 31 83 
The^other [race] whose pe^s cannot contain themselves 
within the Bounds of the Chalyx, are call’d round podded 
Flowers. X737-39 Miluer Gard. Diet. Explan. Terms, 
The empalement, Calix, is generally understood to mean, 
those less tender leaves, which cover the other parts of the 
flower, lypi E. Darwin Bet. Card. 1. 195 tiete. The effect 
of light ..occasions the actions of the vegetable muscles .. 
whidi open their calyxes and diorols. x8os Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (t 3 i 6) I. xvii. 144 The brown mdyces of 
the geranium flowers, x866 Ruskim Eth. Dust 213 The 
calyx is nothing but the swaddlug clothes of the flower ; 
the child-blossom is bound up in it, hand and foot, 
b. Applied to similar parts of other organisms, 
xSsz Richardson GeoL viii. 234 Tn the sea-lily it [the 
stomardi] reposes ia the calyx surrounded by the arms. 1873 
H icuoLsoN PaUeonf. xip At the summit of ue stem U placed 
the body, which is termed the ’calyx’. 

2 . Phys. and Biol. Variant spelling of Calix. 

X83X R. Knox Cloonet's Anat. 798 The Calyces (.Infundi- 
bula) ore smalt membraneous ducts which embrace, , the cir- 
cumfejence of the mammillae. 18^ Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
357/t The part of the ovary in whiui the ovum is lodged is 
termed the calyx. 

3 . Comk,a& calyx-base, -leaf, -limb, -lobe, -seg- 
meni, -tooth, -tube ; calyx-like. adj. 

xBto Hooker Stud, Flora 315 Beta. . Fruit adnate to the 
dish and ^calyx-base. 1872 Olivpr Elem. Bot. i, i. 7 
’’Calyx-leaves or Sepals. 1849-52 Todd CyeL Anat, IV. 
H37/3 A..*calyx-ljke arrangement. 1870 Hooker Stud, 
Flora 176 *Caly^limb deciduous. 1859 Dark in Orig. Spec. 
vU. (1873) X73 The uppermost flower generally two 
^calyx-lobes. 1870 Hooker Slud. Flora 66 Stamens in- 
serted on the *caIyx-mouth, Mid. 115 Bracts longer than 
the ovate *calyx-segments. Jiid. 265 *Calyx-teeth short. 
Mid, 183 •Calyx-tube and corolla white. 
i‘CaJLzoo‘]lS,<rA//. Obs. Also calsoun, -sound, 
-sune. [From one or other of the Romanic 
langs. ; T. calforts, calefons, Sp. calzoties, Pg, calfdes 
It. calami breeches, drawers :*-late L. calciottes ; 
augmentative forms of 'L.*calcea,^p.calsa, Pg. calga 
It. cctlsa, F. chamst hqse, f. L. calceus shoe, half- 
boot.] Drawers, hose, trousers; used of those of 
oriental nations. 

x6x5 G. Sanoys Tra/o. 61 'The next that they weare is a 
smock of callico with ample sleeves . . vnder this a paire of 
calsouns of the same, which reach to their ancles. 1656 
S1.0VHT Glossogr., Caisoufuls or Calsufies, a.\dnd of drawers 
or such like garment of Linnen, which the Turks wear next 
theirskin. x6n Herbert Trot', 115 Thebetter sort of that 
sex here wear linen Drawers or Calzoons. 


Cam (kccmi, sfi. Also camb, camm. [cf. Du. 
kam (MDu. la/zii, Gcr. kamin, Da. and Sw. kain, 
the same w ord as Eng. Comb, but also applied to 
a 'toothed rim or part of a wheel, teeth of a 
wheel’, as in Du. kamrad, Ger. kanimrad. Da. 
and Hw. kamkjul ‘toothed wheel, cog-wheel’; 
thence also mod.F. came ‘ cog, tooth, catch of a 
wheel, sort of tooth applied to the axle of a 
machine, or cut in the axle, to serve to raise 
a pestle or forge-hammer’. "Taken iirto English 
prob. either from Du, or Fr. 

The primary meaning of Teut. kanth- was ‘ toothed in- 
strument*; cf. its cognates Gr.yoM'/'O- tooth, peg, Skr jantbka- 
tusk, OSlav, tooth ; see Comb ] 

A projecting part of a wheel or other revolving 
piece of machinery', adapted to impart an alter- 
nating or variable motion of any kind to another 
piece pressing against it, by sliding or rolling 
contact. Much used in machines in which a uni- 
form revolving motion is employed to actuate any 
kind of non-uniform, alternating, elliptical, or 
rectilineal movement. The original method was 
by cogs or teeth fixed or cut at certain points in 
the circumference or disc of a wheel, but the 
name has been extended to any kind of eccentric, 
heart -shaiied, or spiral disc, or other appliance 
that sen’es a similar purpose. 

1777 Syecif. IV. VickeVs Patent No. 1168 Tlie wheel F 
turning a cylinder with a cam and two crankes. 1805 
Specif, y. Hartofs Patent No. 288S Upon any axis A . . 
apply a pin, cam, crank or curve or curves C. 1831 G. 
Porter Silk Manuf. 269 Camms, or wheels of eccentric 
form. 1832 Babbage Eton. Manuf. vi. (ed. 3I 44 If one or 
more projecting pieces, called cams, are fixed on the axis 
opposite to the end of each lever. 1858 Grcener Gmmcry 
418. X867 Aihenswn No. 2084. 440/3 An iron camb for 

power-looms. 1879 Cassells Tecnn.Educ. 1 . 407/2 Cams are 
\ariously-formed plates, or grooves, _ by means of which a 
circular may be converted into a reciprocating motion. 

b. Comb., as cam-ball valve, catn-groove, cam- 
gear “wheel, cam-shaft, cam-wheel. 

1879 Cassells Techn. Educ- IV. 393/1 A cam-groos’e cut in 
the reverse side of the crank-plate. x^4 Knight pici. 
Meek, 43S/a The duty of the cam-wheel is to give an inter- 
mittent reciprocating motion to the bar. 

Cam, sbi^ tiorth. dial. [= Sc. kame, kaim, a. 
ON, kamb-r (Da. and Sw. ka»i) Comb, crest, ser- 
iated ridge, crest or ridge of a hill, etc. The 
same word originally as Comb, and Cam sb^, but 
the three come through distinct channels, and there 
is no consciousness of their identity.] 

A ridge ; a long narrow earthen mound ; the 
bank on which a hedge is planted or the like. 

1788 Marshall E. Yorksh, Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cam, any 
long mound of made earth. 3855 Whitby Gloss,, Cam, a 
mound of earth, a bank, boundary to a fleld. i86x Ramsay 
Remitt. Ser. ii. Introd. 36 (VorhsA.dfaJi)Cuni doun t’ cam' 
sold. 1876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., Cam, a rise of hedge- 
ground ; generally eatu-side. 

Cam, s 6 .^ dial. [f. Cam a. or ».] Contradic- 
tion, crossing in purpose. 

x'^SLane, Gtoss.iJE. D.S), When he meets wi cam, there’s 
no good to he done. 

* 1 * Cam, a. and adv, Obs. exc. dial. Also kam, 
(7 kamme). [Adopted from Celtic : in Welsh 
cam crooked, bent, bowed, awry, wrong, false ; 
Gael, cam crooked, bent, blind of one eye ; Manx 
cafit (as in Gaelic) ; Ir. cam OIr. camm crooked, 
repr. an OCeltic *cambo-s, as in the proper name 
Cambodwium 'crooked town*. In English prob- 
ably from Welsh, and no doubt in oral use long 
before the i6th c. when first found in literature ; 
the derived form cammed is in the Promptorium.] 

A, adj. Crooked, twisted, bentfiom the straight. 
Hence viod. dial. Perverse, obstinate, ‘cross’. 

a 1600 Hooker Serm, iiuWks. 1 1 . 698 His mind is perverse, 
kam [ed. 1876 cam], and crooked. 1642 Sc, Pasquils (1868) 
117 C^m is thy name, Cam are thyiie eyies and wayes . . 
Cam are thy jookes, thyne eyies thy ways bewrayes. 1853 
Pxs.'B.vi.KnWiltsh. Tales 138 Ascamandasobstinateasamule. 
X862 Hughes in Moan. Mag. V. 236/2 As cam as a peg. 

B. adv. Away from the straight line, a-\vry, 
askew (also fig^- Clean cam (law), ‘ crooked, 
athwart, a'wry, cross from the purpose ’ (J.) ; cf. 
Kim kam. 

*579 Tomsqn Calvids Serm. Tim. 900/1 We speake In 
good earnest, and meane not . . to say, walk on, behaue your 
selues manfully : and go cleanekam our selues like Creuises. 
1607 SiiAKS. Cor. HI. u 304, Sicin. This is cleane kamme. 
Brttt, Meerely awry. x6xt Cotgr. s,v. Coutrefoil, The 
wrong way, cleane con trade, quite kamme. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xxvii, Here they go quite kam, and act clean 
contrary to others. 1755 Johnson, Kam, crooked. 

Cam (kam), v. dial. ; irons, and intr, [f. Cam 
a.] (See quota.) 

c 1746 J- Collier (Tim Bobbin! Tummvs^ M, Wks. (1862) 
53 So ot leh [so that they] camm'd little or none ; boh agreed 
t’ pey aw meeon [to pay all between them]. 1847-7B Hal- 
LIWELLS.V., A person who treads down the .shoe heel is said 
to cam. North. 1875 Lam, Gloss. (E.D. S.) Colloq. use. 
He cams his shoon at th’ heel. Mid,, Catn, to cross or 
contradict; to oppose vexatiously; to quarrel. I’ll cam 
him, an’ get up his temper. 

Cam, obs. and Sc, form of casne, pa. t, of Come. 


Cam, obb. f. Cham, Khan, and. var. Calm 
f Ca’mac£l. Obs. Also camaka, cammaka, 
-aca, camoca, oammooa, -oka. [a. OF. camocas 
{kamoztkas in Froissart) ‘ silk stuff approaching 
satin’ (Godef.), or med.L. camoca, camiicum, med. 
Gr. KafiovxS, ; also in Sp. camocan, camtican, acc. 
to Dozy, ad. Arab, kavikhd or kimkhd, which 
Devic thinks originally a Chinese word, and ulti- 
mately identical with OF. canine.] A kind of 
fine fabric, probably of silk. 

*375 fVill of Edso. Ld. Despencer (trans, Rockl My great 
bed of blue camaka, with grifiins, also another bed of ca- 
maka striped with white and black. 1393 Langl. P. PI, C. 
XVII, 299 A cote of caiiimoka ojier of dene scarlett. a 1400 
Cortt. Myst, 163 In kyrtyl of cammaka kynge am I cladde. 
c 147S Sqr. hnt'c Degre 835 Your curtainesof camaca, all in 
rdlae. C1485 E.E.M/sc.(x855> 4 The dosers alle of camaca. 

[1717 Blouni Laru Diet., Camoca, a Garment made of 
Silk, or something better. 1876 Rock Text. Fahr. iv. 30.] 

Oamaek, Sc. foim of Casimock=^. 

II Ga>maleil (kamay/i'). Also camayeu. [F. 
ca»ia]eH,ionaes\y camahieu, camaheu". see Cameo.] 

1. - Cameo. 

1596 Danett tr. Comines (1614) 264 Goodly Camayeux 
excellently well cut. xq3.q-$i Chambers Cycl., Caniaieu or 
.a peculiar sort of onyx : also. ._a stone, whereon 
are found various figures, and representations of landskips, 
&c., formed.. so as to exhibit pictures without painting. 
1731 Bailey vol. II. Camaieu. 1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide 
X. 65 And sure no Camayeu was ever yet seen Like that 
which I purchas'd at Wicksted's Machine, 

2 . A method of painting in monochrome. 

*727-51 Chambers Cycl., Camaieu is also used for a paint- 
ing, wherein there is only one colour ; and where the lights 
and shadows are of gold, wrought on a golden, pr azure 
ground. X7S5 in John.son. 1875 Fortnum Maiolicayi. g6 
A small plate, the painting of which in blue camaieu is, etc. 

t Camail, Obs. exc. Hist. [a. F. camail = Pr. 
capmalh. It. camaglio ; acc. to Diez f. cap head + 
mail Mail, and thus orig. ‘head-armour’.] 

1 . A piece of chain-mail armour attached to the 
basinet or head-piece, and protecting the neck 
and shoulders. In comb., as caviail-lace. 

1826 Mrs. Bray De Foix xi. (18841 127 The dagger there- 
fore slipped out, and sliding athwart the camail ofhis oppo- 
nent fell to the ground. _ 1874 Boutell Arms ^ Arm. viii. 
127 In England the basinet was constantly worn with the 
camail, but without any ventaile. Mid. x. 197 The camail- 
lace or other mode of attachment was covered by a plate, 
generally enriched, which formed a part of the basinet. 

2 . (See quot.) 

*670 Lassels Voy, Italy (1698) 1. 147 The Canons in the 
Quire wear a rochet and camail. 1681 Blount Glossogr., 
Camail (Fr.) a Hood to cover the head in foul weather : 
also a blew or purple ornament, worn by Bishops above 
their Rochets, and reaching as low as the bent of the arm, 
1823 Crabb Techn, Did,, Camail (HccL), a purple orna- 
ment worn by a bishop over his rochet. 

3 . 'A capuchin or short cloak, sometimes of fiir’. 
1858 in SiMuoMDs Diet. Trade. 

Plence Camaaled a., having a camail. 

187^ Boutell Arms <5- Arm. viiL 128 In England the 
camailed basinet ceased to be worn when the 15th century 
was only two or three years old. 

Camaile, obs. form of Camel. 

Cama'ldolite. Also Camaldulite, -dulian, 
-dule, -doleusian. A member of the religious 
order founded by S. Romuald at Camaldoli in the 
Apennines, at the beginning of the nth c. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Camaldulians or Cavialdtinians. 
1164 MACLArNE tr. Moskeim's EccL Hist. (1844! I. oft/r In 
the year 1023, Romuald, an Italian fanatic founded the 
order or congregation of the CamaldoUtes. 1882-3 ScitAi p 
Relig. EncycLl. 373 s. v. Camaldules . .['Radolt] also es- 
tablished Camaldule nunneries (1086I. II. 912/2 [Gregory 
XVI] since 1823 general of his order, the Cameldolensians. 
Camail, var, of Cbmbly, coarse (Indian) woollen. 
Camalyon, obs. form of Camelion. 
Camamel(le, -ille, -ylle, obs. ff. Camomile. 
Camara^ (kse-mara). Bot. [a. Gr. yta/iopa (see 
Camera) ; cf. F. caviare (in sense a).] 
a. A membranous fruit composed of two united 
valves and enclosing one or many seeds attached 
to the internal angle (Littre, and Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
"b. One of tire cells of a fruit, c. A carpel {Treas, 
Bot. 186G). 

x88o Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Camara and its diminutive 
Camerula (chamber) ace sometimes used for the cells of a 
fruit. 

II Camara^ (kee'mara), [Native name in Guiana,] 
‘ A hard durable timber obtained from Dipteryx 
odorata^ (fl.O. Legwninosse), Treas. Bot. 1866. 

II Camara'da. Obs. [Sp. camarada, lit. ‘ room- 
ful ’ : see Comrade.] 

1 . A company of soldiers messing or lodging 
together. 2 . One of such a company in his rela- 
tion to the others ; a comrade. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres r. ii. 9 With his Camaradas, 
hee is to demeane himself, sober, quiet, and friendly. Mtd. 
10 Pescennius Niger did condemne vnto death, a whole 
Camarada of Soldiers. Ibid. Gloss. 249 Camarada, a Spanish 
word, is a small number of ii or 12 soldiers, and is the one 
halfe of a squadra, being vnited together in their lodging. 
Camarade, obs. form of Comrade. 

II Camaraderie (kamara-dprf). [Fr,, f. caina- 
rade Comrade.] ' The familiarity which exists 
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between camataiies' (LittTt:\ comradeship; loyalty 
to, or partiality for, ones comrades; espnt de 
corps. 

xB^ Fraset^s Mas;. XXI. 721 A <!pirit of camaraderie and 
parti!ian<;hippre\aiUiii matters of are. 1863 Rlssell Diary 
North iV S. 1 1 . 107 The only camaraderie 1 have witnessed 
In America exists among the VV'est Point men. 

Gamarike, obs. form of Cambric. 

II Camarilla kmmari-Ia, Sp. -/’Ua'. [Sp., 

dim. of camara room, CH.t.MBEB,3 

1 . k. small chamber. 

t86o Emerson Cend Life Wks. II, 31a Now and then, one 
has a new cell or camarifla opened in his brain. 

2. A private cabinet of counsellors; a cabal, 
clique, junto ; a body of secret intriguers. 

1839 R. ai. Bfserley // i-mr;' Hum. Prtesih. iit Confer- 
ence IS a camarilla of priests, who, with closed doors, make 
ail the laws by which the society is regulated. 18^ .Sn/. 
Rsv, V. 445/1 It is only a camarilla which demands Lord 
Palmerston's return to om(% 1867 Ward in Ess. ReunioH 1 17 
No camarilla of worldly-minded politicians lay or sacerdotal. 

II Camarme. Obs. Also camerire. [f. Cama- 
rtna (Ea/xaplva), &e name of a Sicilian town, 
beside which was a pestilential marsh.] A fetid 
marsh or swamp. Also^^. 

XS76 Newton ir. Lenoiie's Cosuflex. To Rdr., This Author 
. .doth not onely. .wade into the very Gulph and Camarine 
of Mans apparant wilfulnesse. x6x^ S. Collins Def, Bf. 
EtU 454 And doe wee meniaile now, if King Henry voyded 
such a Camarine! i68x F. Ryc^ut CrUick 163 The drager 
of poisonous sent^ and Camerines of Customs, which use 
to envenome and infect the soul. 

II Camas, camash, cammas, variant forms of 
Quamasu {Camassia esctilenta\ a liliaceous plant, 
whose bulbs are eaten by North American Indians. 

1837 Ikving Capi. Bettstsville II. aai The Indians .. 
come to it in the summer time to dtgidie camash root. x88a 
Ioaquin Miller difew, 4 * 83 The ounas blossom. .all 

Oregoa in the early spring: 

Hence Gamas rafi ((see qnot.). 

z868 Woes Hamt* tatihasit H, i 35 The Gunas Rat 
(Pstadasiamst. lotvtUis). .The name is derived from its food, 
which consists chiefly of quamash root. 

Camayeu : see C.vMAi£r. 

Camayle, camaylle, obs. forms of C.tMEL. 

Camb, obs. form of Comb. 

Cambaee, ?obs. form of Canvass tor C.vmaca). 

1460 Capgrwe Chnvt, 177 Thanne schuld thei clothe him, 
and gird him with a girdill of cambace. 

Cambake, obs. form of C.immock. 

•fCainbal. Obs. ?=Ci’MBLY (or next). 

x^ Hakluyt Foy. IL i. 257 Marchants which come out 
of China, .come to buy moske, cambals, agats, silke. 

Cambaye*. [f- Camhety a sea-port of India.] 
A kind of cotton cloth made in India. 

17*7 A. Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. I. L g Coarse 
chequer'd Cloth, called Cambaya Lungies, made of Cotton- 
yarn. X874 Knight Diet. Meek. 432 Cadihayes. 

Camber (kse'mbar), sb. Also G.vmbeb. [a. F. 
camhre, f. cambrer : see next. Cf. C.\mbbel.] 

1. The condition of being slightly arched or 
convex above. Also cencr. a flattened arch. 

1618 [see Camber-keeUd in 4]. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 220 Camber.. the convexity of a beam upon the 
upper edge, in order to prevent its becoming straight or con- 
cave by Its own weight, or by the burden it may have to 
sustain, in course of time. Ibid. 5S3 Camber ; an arch on 
the top of an aperture, or on the top of a beam; whence 
Camber-windows, &c. 2876 Gwilt Archit, 437 If the re- 
quired rise or camber (in a riveted girder] equals e in the 
middle in inches. i88x Tinses it Apr. X0/5 Boatbuilders 
insist on giving ‘ camber 

2. A piece of timber so bent ; a comber-beam. 

1677 Moxon MecA Eattc. (17031 158 Camber, a piece of 

Timber cut Arching, c 1850 Ruditu. Kaz’ig, (Weale) 102, 

3. ‘ The part of a dockyard where cambering is 
performed, and timber kept. Also, a small dock 
in the ro 5 ial yards, for the convenience of loading 
and discharging timber’ (Smyth Sailor's IVonl-bh.'). 

1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 40; Just outside the 
camber, [he] met us in the dockyard steam-launch. 

4. Comb,, as camber-beam, -slip (see quots.) ; 
•\ camher-borsd, camber- keeled (also -keel), adjs. 
Camber-nose, 'an aquiline nose’ (Halliwell, 
who cites ' Junius’). 

1721 Bailey, ^Camber-btam . , is a Beam cut hollow or 
archingin the middle. 2823 P. Nicholson /’twc/. Build, tag, 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seeuneu 32 To know whether 
she be equally bored, *camber, taper, or belbored. a x6x8 
Raleigh Royal Navy 34 It Is a great weakening to a sUp to 
have so much weight, .at both the ends, and nothing in the 
Mid-Ship, which causeth them to warpe, and (in the Sea- 
phrase, and with Marriners) is tearmed *Camherkeeld. 
a 164* Sir W, Monson Naval Tracis iii, (1704) 350/1 It 
will make the Ship Camberkeel. 1867 Smyth Sailads 
Word-bk., Camber-keeled, keel slightly arched upwards 
in the middle of the length, but not actually hogged. 1823 
P. Nicholson Praei, Build. 388 The ^Camber-slip is a piece 
of board of any length or breadth, made convex on one or 
both edges, and genmally something less than an inch in 
thickness; it is made use of as a rule . . When the brick- 
layer has drawn his arch, he gives the camber-slip to the 
carpenter. 

Camber (kacmbui), v. [app. a. F. cambre-r 
'to arch slightly’ (i 6 th c. inLittrd], a semi-popular 
repr. of L. canierdre to vault (the natural repr. 
being chambrer), f. camera vault.] 


1. inir. To lie or become slightly arched or j 
curved bO that the centre is higher than the ends. { 

2627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. li. 6 The Decke doth 
camber or lie compassing. 1^7 Robertson in Phil, Trans. 

L. 233 Now it so happened, uiro’ the great weight of the [ 
head and stern, that the ship cambered very muvh. 

2. irons. To bend (a beam, etc.) upwards in the 

middle ; to arch feligfatly. 1 

2852 P. Nicholson Emyil. Ar.hit. I. 74 In all these in- ' 
stances the difiiculcj’ may be obviated by cambering the 
timber upwards. 1^6 Gwilt Archit, 437 It is uhual to 
camber a riv eted girder, so that on receiv mg the permanent 
load it may become nearly horizontal, x^ Nature XXV. 
247 At the centre of the span, where the bottom memlier 
has been cambered upwards to a height of 150 feet for navi- 
gation purposes. 

lienee Ca'mbered a., Ca'mbering t<N. sb. 
.and ppl. a. 

x6zj Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 A cambered 
Decke. 1769 F.alconer Dict.^ Marine (17S9) Cambered 
Deck, the deck, .of a ship is said to be camliered, or to lie 
cambering, when it is higher in die middle of the ship's 
length, and droops toward the stem and stem. 1878 Bart- 
lly tr. Tepiuards Anthrop. ii. vi. 340 With head erect and 
cambered loins, 1^7 Robertson in Phil. Trans. L. aga 
The resistance of the parts bent by the cambering. 

Camber a.', see Cahbbi.\.n. 

Gamberwell BeauH^. [from Cambenoell, 
a parish of Surrey, now within the London area.] 

A collector's name for a species of butterfly Vanessa 
AntiopeC), occasionally seen in England, 

1847 Proc. Berw. Nat, Club II. v. igS Mr. Broderick re- 
marked that he had seen die ‘Csunberwell Beauty' on 
Twizel-moor. 2847 Carpenter Zool, | 70G. 

Gambial (kse'mbiaD, a. [ad. late Ii,cambidl-is, 

{. cambium : see Cambium and -.vn.] 

1. Relatingtoexchangeincommerce. [F. tambiaV^ 

iSlbs4 in Webster. 

2. Bot. Pertamfng to cambium. 

i88z Card. Cknn. No. 4x4 XVI. 726 The adventitious 
roots in the cambtal region id the vmscular handle^ 1882 
Vines Seukd Bot. x% A middle layer of the camlml cells 
always remains capable of division. 

Gsuabifom (ka^mbifjijin), a. Bot. [f. C.vmbi- 
VM +-FOBM.] Of the form of, or like cambium. 

1882 V INES Sachs' Bot. 114 Cnmbiform ti'-sue. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner 4- Ftrus 523 The narrow cani- 
biform cells. 

II Ga'mbio, Obs. pt. Cambio change, ex- 1 
change:— L. cambiuml\ a. A bill of exchange, 

b. A place of exchange, an exchange; = C.vmbium i. 

1645 How ELL Dodonas Gr, 20 tD.) Punctuality in payment 
of Cambios. 1656 Blocnt Giossogr., Cambio, a Burse or 
Exchange as the Royal Exchange In London. 

Gambioifeiietic (kse mbwidgihe tik), a. Bot. 
[f, L. cambium + Gr. *ytvfTiKbs, t. yivtats produc- 
tion.] Pertaining to the formation of cambium. 

18S4 Bow'er & Scott De Barps Phaner, * Ferns 473 The 
cambio-genetic production of tissue. Ibid. 585 As indica- 
tion of cambiogenetic growth in thickness. 

Ga'Uibism. rare, [see next and -ism.] The 
theory and practice of exchanges. 

1837 WnirrocK Bk. Trades (1843) 334 The authois who 
have written., on cambism and theoperadons in exchanges. 

Cambist (kee'mbist). [a. F. cambiste, f. L. 
cambium. It cambio exchange. (So Sp. camjlnsta.)'\ 

1. One who is skilled in the science or practice 
of exchanges ; one who deals in bills of exchange. 

1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 130 Cambist, one well 
veised iu the knowledge of exchanges, a tiaffidcer in bills. 
xSflx Goschen For. Exch. go These speculators in exchange, 
or cambists, as they are technically called. 

2. transj. Astitleofa manual of foreignexchanges. 

1811 P. Kelly (.title) The Universal Cambist, and Com- 
mercial Invtructor. x88a Nature XXVI. 55 The book is so 
(ar a cambist or dictionary of weights and measures. 

Ca'mbistrT'. [f. prec. : see -ry.] The science 
or operations of the cambist In mod. Diets. 

Gambiiun (km'mbulm). [a, late L. cambium 
exchange (found in the Laws of the Lombards) ; 
the physiological sense, 2 , occurs in 14 th c. in 
Arnold de Villa Nova (‘ cambium humiditos mani- 
feste altera ta membri continentls complexione ’).] 

f 1. a. Exchange, barter, b. A place of ex- 
change, an exchange. Obs. 

1708 Klrscv, Camhhnn, the exchanging or bartering of 
Commodities ; also an Exchange, or Place where Merchants 
meet. X72i'i8oo in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

1 2. One of the ‘ alimentary humours ’ formerly 
supposed to nourish the bodily organs. Ohs, 

Johnson tr. Party's Wks, i. vi. (1678) p The j 
Arabms Imve mentioned four other humors, which they 
term Alimentary ..The third [humor] they call by a bar- 
barous name. Cambium, whidi, already put to the part to 
be nourished, is there fastned. 1708 Kersey, Cambium, 
one of the three Humours sometime thought to nourish the 
Body, the other two being calfd Gluten and Ros. X72X- 
x8oo in Bailey ; and in mod. Dicte, 

3. Bot. A viscid substance, consisting of cellular 
tissue, lying immediately under the bark of exogens, 
in which the annual growth of the wood and 
bark takes place, 'The cells are inactive during 
winter, but very succulent in spring. This name 
was formerly given to the fluid contents only of 
the cells,’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

iQuot, 1671 Ulubtrates the origin of this sense from a.) 


xflyx Grew Anat. Pianist, it. § 23 The =ald *ap_. .becomes 
(os they speak of that of an Animal) the Vegetative Kub or 
Cambium : the noblest part w hereof is at last . . assimilated 
to the like substance with the said Lignems Body. ^ xBi3StR 
H. Dwy Agric.Chem, iii, 147 ITie Cambium which is the 
mucilaginous fluid found in trees between the wood and the 
bark. 1877 W. Dai l Tribes X, W, 86 A species of red . . de- 
rived from pine bark or the cambium of the ground-willow. 

b. atin'h., as in cambium-layer, -rin^. 

1842 Gr.ay Struct. Bot. iii. § 3 (18^) 7S'l*here is always a 
zone of delicate young cells interpoved between the wood 
and the bark. This is called the Cambium, or better, the 
Cambium-layer.^ ifHSa Vines Sachs’ ^Bot, 654 The primary 
bundles, .are united by a cambium-ring, 

Camblet, variant of Camlet. 

Cambmok, camboc, -ok, obs. ff. Caumoce. 

Gamboge, obs. form of Gamboge. 

Camboliiie, var. of Camelike sb.^ Obs. 

Camboose, van of Caboose. 

Cambrel (km’mbrel). ? Obs. exc. dial. Forms -• 
5-8 cambrel, 6 camborell, 7 oambrell, cambxil, 
cammeril, 9 dial, camrel, cammeril, cambxil, 
cameral. See also Chambbel, G-imbbel. [It is 
uncertain whether this is a mere variant or alteration 
of Cambber (given as a synonym by Blonnt and 
Bailey, and really a Welsh word), or whether it is 
to be referred to the verb Cambeb, F. cambrer ; cf. 
Cambeb sb. a. The lateness of these words is against 
their being the source of cambrel ; on the other hand, 
the variant forms chambrel (in sense a) vcaA. gambrel 
I in both senses) make the Welsh derivation difflcalt. 
Perhaps there has been contact of distinct words, 
and action of popnlar etymology.] 

1. A bent piece of wood or iion used by butchers 
to bang carcases of animals on. 

c X450 JVc. in Wr.-Wuleker 6iz Spatula, a Cambrel, and 
a sclyse. st^z J. Jackson True Evaug. T.w, 116 He. . was 
crucified, - with his head downward, just like a sheep upon 
the CambrelL itsx-xSoo Bailev, Cambren, Cambrel. 1808 
Jamieson, Camrel, Casauteril, a crooked piece of wood, 
pa'Uting through the ancles of a sheep, or other carcase, by 
means of whiim it is suspended. 1863 Glasgow Daily Her. 
14 Nov., He said a cameral was abeef-tree or piece m wood 
used for hanging up carcases. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 
Gloss., CauibtU or Gaiifhril, a butcher's stretch to hang car- 
cases from or by. x88i in Leiiestefsh, Gloss, (£. D.S.>. 

2. The bend or joint of the upper part of a 
horse’s hind leg ; the hock. Now chiefly dial. 

i 6 n Markham Meuterp. ii. i. 213 The length of his hinder 
hough would be twelue inches, and his cambrell flue inches. 
Ibid, 205 The hinder legges will be all swolne . . from the 
cambrels or houghs vpward. a 1631 Drayton Nymphal x. 
Wks. 15x9 (N,; A perfect goat below, His crook^ cambrils 
arm'd with hoof and kur. X723 Bradley /^ aw. DAr/. II. 
53/a View his Cambrels, have an eye to the Joint behind. 
xSifo 0. C. h I'ann, Was. (£. D. S.) 137 In the north the 
hocks of arumals are called cambrils or gambrib. 

3. attrib. 

XU3 Fitzherf. Hush. { lor A courbe is an yll sorance .. 
vnder the camborell place, xozx COtgr., Chapelet du iarret 
. .the cambrell hogh of a hc»se. s686Lond. Gat. No. 2x31/4 
Two hinder feet white towards the Cuamerii Joint. tSm 
E. Peacock N.-W, LIhcoIh. Gloss. (E..D.S.)Cameril stick, 
by which the carcase is suspended. 

t Ca'inbren. Obs. rare. [a. Welsh cambren, 
a combination of cam crooked h-pren wood, stick, 
applied in Wales both to the butcher’s cambrel, 
and to the swingle-tree used when one horse is 
yoked in front of another. (The latter in Anglesea 
is called bombren.)] =• Caubbel i, 

16^ in Blount Giossogr. xyax Bailey, Cambren, a 
crooked Stick with Notches on it, on which Butchers bang 
their meat. zygx-xBoo [see prec. i]. 

II Caubresine (ksembrSEPn). Also 8 eam- 
brasine. [F.] ‘ A species of fine linen made in 
Cambray* (Littr^) ; also a similar eastern fabric. 

1750 Bxawes Lex Mercat. The Persians however 
drive a vciy considerable trade here in .silk stuflTs, Cambre. 
sines, Indianas, Caipeta, Lizats, &c. 

Cam'briaiiL (kse-mbrian), «, (rf.) [f, Cambria, 
var. of Cumbiia, latinized derivative of Cymry 
(:— OCeltic Combroges ‘ compatriots ’) Welshmen, 
or of Cymru Wales. Cumbria and Cambria were 
originally the same, but were subsequently differ- 
entiated ; Cambria was regularly applied to Wales 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth. (Some think that 
Cymtu, a late word, is only a variant of Cymry 
the name of the people, parallel to the later Eng. 
use of IVttles = OE. IVealas * Welshmen’, as the 
name of their country.)] 

1. Pertaining to Wales, Welsh; sb, a Welshman, 

[2586 J. Hooker GireUd. Irel. in HolUtshed II. 24/2 There 

came vnto him a Welsh or a Camber woman. 2626 W. 
ScLATBE Expos, a TAess. (1629) 390 Wee, Brittansof t’other 
race, are growne all Cumber, Camner ; quite chanj^ed from 
the temper of our peaceable forefathers, Cf. ktm ka>u. 
Cam a] x6i^ Blount Giossogr,, C<»y/6/7AM, Welch, Brittisb. 
1780 VonTroil Iceland an Among the ancient Cmbriaas. 
i96o All Y. Round No. 68. 420 Change is too strong even 
for Cambrian nationality. 

2. Geol, A name ^ven by Sedgwick in 1836 to 
a group or ‘ sjtstem’ of Palseozoic rocks lying 
below the Silurian, in Wales and Cumberland. 

As originally defined, the Silurian of Murdiison and 
Cambrian of Sedgwick, being established in different dis- 
tricts, v) ere found on further Investigation to overlap each 
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other; the CambrtiU is now generally held to include the 
Tremadoc slates^ Lingula flag^, Menevian beds, and Long- 
mynd group, containing the' Harlech grits and Llanberis 
slates ; hut the Geological Surveyors limit the term to the 
Longmynd ^roup, while others extend it to include all the 
Lower oilunan of Murchison iBala and Llandeilo tpnnpsi. 

xSu H. Micleb O. H, SoMlst. xii. (ed. 3) 257 'Ine geolo- 
gist has learnt from Murchison to distinguish the rocks of 
these two periods, — the lower as those of the Cambrian, 
the upper as those of the Silurian. iSya Geikie Gi, lee Age 
xvL 207 In Lewis we get boulders of Cambrian sandstone. 
1876 Page Adv. Tejrt-it. Geol. xi. ipj The Cambrian may 
sary in composition in different regions. 

Gamlbric (Ist'i'mbrik). Forms: 6 oamerick(e, 
-yk(e, -ike, camarick; -ike, cammeraige^ 
camoragOj camroche), 6-7 cambiicke, ca- 
mexige, 7 cameric, 6-S oaxobrick, 8- cambric, 
[f. Kameiyk or Kamerijkt Flemish name of Cam- 
bray x—Tu. Catmractim, in French Flanders.} 

1 . A kind of fine white linen, originally made at 
Cambray in Flanders. (Also applied to an imita- 
tion made of hard-spun cotton yam.) 

1S30 Pra^ Pjtne Exp. Hen. VIII^ sp Oct. in Beck 
Draper's xxiij elles of cameryk for vj shirtes for the 
King, exj/o Thynxe Prided' Load. (184x1 19 His shirt 
had nands and ruffe of pure cambrick. 1578 Reyal Inv, 
232 (Jam.) Ane qualff of camorage with twa cornettis. 
1381 Sc. Acts Vos. t'l (1597! § 113 The wearing of coastelie 
CJeithingof Silkes. .Camnieraige. ax^ Maiileutd Poems 
(17S6) 3% (Jam.) Of fynest camroche thair fuk saillis. xtty 
Lowe Chimr^. 1x634) 3^ Cover it with a linnen cloth, or for 
TCrsons of higher di^tie take layre or camerige. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. I. iiL 95, 1 would your Cambrick were sensible 
as your finger. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. i. 478 Came- 
ric, Calecut, &C. had.. their denomination from the places 
where they were first invented. _ 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 
532 r I The most delicate camhricta, muslins, and linens. 
1733 Eerkelev Quensi § 553 Wks. tS7x III. 399 Diapers 
are made in one town . . in another cambrics. X87S Ure 
Diet. Arts I. 675 Linen cambric . . manufactured . . from 
power-span flax, .frequently called cambric mnsUn. 

Tj. As the material of handkerchiefs. 
x886 >Si»f. Xez>. 6 Mar. 328 It is not our habit . . to flourish 
cambric over the woes of any one. 

C. attrib. 

*S26 G. Hakvby Leiter-hk. (1884) 98 Frenche camarike 
ruffes. 17x4 Gav Trivia lu. 82 Cambrick Handkerchiefo 
reward the Song, xyps J. Besesfoeo in Loeiker-en No. 79 
A cambrick trophy offormer achievements, 

CamlDril, Cambuc, var. CAsanni, Cahhock. 
Conibtiglum : see Gamboge. 

Caxae (kr Im). Also 7 oaum. [app. the some as 
Calm ^ q. v.] A small grooved bar of lead used for 
frami]^ the glass in lattice windows : chiefly in j)/. 

x6B8 Ri Holme nr. !x. 384/2 Leads [Glasier’s] . . termed 
Caums. X73X Bailey vol. 11 , Carnes, the small slender rods 
of cast lead of which they make their milled lead for joining 
the panes or quarrels of glass. X734 Builder's Diet. s. v. 
Carnes, Thrir Le^ being cast into mender Rods, of twelve or 
fourteen Inches in Length, are called Comes ; and some- 
times they call each of those Rods a Came. 1^5 Ure Diet. 
Arts I. ^7 Carnes ..were formerly called 'lattices', and 
hence le^ed windows were termed lattice windows. sS^s 
Gwiet Archit. § 2228 The glazier's vice is for preparing the 
leaden slips called cames with grooves, etc. 

Came (kf<m), pa. t. of Come v. ; Sc. f. Comb, 
Cameist (kse-mfiist). rare, [f. Cahe-o + -IST.} 
A maker or connoisseur of cameos. 

x866 Reader 10 Feh. 148/3 M, Saulini (die celebrated 
cameisth 

Gam^ (kte'mSl). Forms: 1 camel, -ell, 3 
kamel, 4-5 oamele, kamell(e, 4-7 oamell, 5 
cameUe, -ylle, 6 oammeU, 6-7 oaxumel, 3- 
cameL Also 0 . 3 oamayl(e, 4-g oamail(e, 
3 oameila, oameylle, oamayll(e, (oamely) ; 
7. 4-5 charnel, 4-7 ohamell(e ; 8. 4-5 

chameyl(e, 5 chamayle, chamoil. [Late 0 £. 
camel, camell, ad. L. camel-us (-c//«j), a. Gr. xd- 
/xjjA-oj, adopted from Semitic: Heb. and Phoen. 
ir^x gamali if of native Semitic origin, perh. f. 
vb. *gdmal, Anh.jamala to besfr (Gesenius). In 
MK affect^ by the OF. forms (see below). 

The early Teutonic name for the camel was app. in some 
way identical (or rather, perhaps ultimately denved from 
a common source) with the Gr. eAe^as, i^jtayra, L. ele. 
phant-ns, elwhant : viz. Gothic ulbandits {=rtlv-\ OHG. 
olbenta, MHG. olbetit, OE. olfend, oluend, found in the 
Ags, Gospels, and coming down as late as Ormin in form 
Olfcnt, q. V. But the Lindisfarne Gloss already in the 
loth c. adopted the L. of the Vulgate as camel, casnell-, 
which after the 12th c., helped by the influence of OF., be- 
came the only name. So in the other modern Tent, langs. : 
Gsi.iauuel, kamel, Du. kasiteel. The Romanic langs. follow 
two Latin types : (1) L. camelus, whence ONF. cameil, O F. 
ckameil, later camoil, chamoil vela, veile, voile)’, (2) 
L. eamellus, whence It. cammello, Sp. camello, ONF. 
camel, OF. charnel, modF. chameau (like bellus, hello, bel, 
ieau\ All the OP. forms appear in ME. (where cameil 
regularly became cni/rnyf) ; but thec«MwforO£. and ONF., 
being also most like the Latin, is the survivor.] 

1 . A large hornless ruminant quadruped, dis- 
tinguished by its humped back, long neck, and 
cushioned feet ; it is nowhere found wild, but is 
domesticated in Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
in the arid regions of which it is the chief beast 
of burden. 

There are two distinct species, the Arabian or one-humped, 
and the Bactnan or two-humped ; a lighter and fleeter 
variety of the former is known as the Dromedary, 


<■950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. iiL 4 Gewede ofherum Sxra 
camella [<^075 Rushsv. hraesl olhendena herum ; c xooo Ags. 
reaf of olfonda hsrum; cixtio Holton, of oluende haere], 
— Mark i, 6 Mi 5 herum camelles [Ritshw. cameles, Ags. 
oluendes, Hatton, olfendes]. — Matt. xix. 24 EaSur is 
camel [Rtukw. olbende, Ags, olfende] 3 erh flyril nedlus 
oferfoira. rxijp Gen. 4 Ax, X398 And fond good grid and 
good hostel. Him, and hise men, and liise kamel. c jaSo 
E. E. P. (1^21 3 As ei>e forto bring a camel in to be neld-is 
ei, a X300 Cursor M. 3304 And bine camels [Gdtt. chameyles, 
Trin. camailes] sal drinc bajr fill, r X300 A' Alts. 6333 
They no haveth camayle, no olifaunt. c 138a Wvclif yudg. 
viiL 31 The neckis of kyngis charnels [X388 camels]. — 
1 Chron . xii. 40 Assis, and chamoilis [1388 camelis], and mulLs. 
c X386 (Ihaucer Clerkes T. 1140 Syn ye be strong as is a 
greet Cainaille [r*. r. camaile, camayle, Harl. hIS. chamayle 
\rime bataille, -aile, ayllc)]. CX400 Maundev. xxiii. 250 
Mylk of mares or of camaylles or of asses, e X400 Apol. 
Loll. 4<; Blind foolis, clensing forb be knatt, but swelowyng 
be camely. c X440 Promp. Parv., Cainelle, or chamelle, 
camelus. ^1430 yoc. in Wr.-VVulcker 699 Hie camelus, a 
camylle. 1483 Oxtom Gold. Leg. 164/4 knees were as 
harde as the home ofa camel. 1393 Shaks. AirA. II, v. v. 16 
It is as hard to come, as for a Cameil To thred the posterne 
0/ a Needles eye. 1607 Topsell Four-/, Beasts 75 “The 
wantonoess thereof appeareth by the proverb of a dancing 
Camel. 1699 Dampier's Voy. (1729) III. i. 3B4 His Neck 
small, and resembling a Caramels. 1847 Carfenter ZooL 
§ 278 Well, therefore, has the Camel . . been termed ‘ the 
Ship of the Desert’. x86x Flob. Nightingale ATursiMy 71 
It is the last straw that breaks the camel’s hack, 
b. fig. A great awkward bulking fellow. 

1606 Shaks. TV. ^ Cr. 1. iL 271 A Dray-raan, a Porter, a 
very Cameil. — 11. L 58 Do mdenes, do Camell do. do. 

C. fig. in allusion to Matthew xxiii. 24 : Any- 
thing laige and difficult to ‘swallow’ or away wilb. 
IcxxBo Wyclif IVks, (1880) 172 Swolwynge Jm grete 
camaile alhooL] x6w Gillespie Eng. Pop, Certm. ii. v.as 
Christians, .mocked & nicknamed /’HnTnxr, except they can 
swallow the Camell of Conformity. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 
vi. (1851) 133 C^n we believe that-your government strains 
in good earnest at the petty gnats of schisme, when it makes 
nothing to swallow the Cmnel heresie of Rome f i860 L. 
Harcoort Diaries G. Rose I. 143 If the former was more 
than ' a gnat ’, the latter was not less than ‘ a camel ' of 
immorality. 

2 . iechn. A machine for imparting additional 
buoyancy to vessels, and thus enabling them to 
cross bars, shoals, etc., otherwise impassable ; also 
for raising sunken ships, removing nxdcs, etc. 

It consists generally of two or more huge water-tight 
chests provided with plugs and pumps. Water is admitted 
in order to sink the chests into position, and thw are then 
fitted and braced to the sides of the vessel, which they are 
sometimes shaped, to fit. On pumping out the water the 
camels rise, bearing up the vessel alone with them. 

17x6 Ferry State 0/ Russ. 168 His Mqjesty-.sent a Per- 
son with me to shew me all the Camms (which are flat 
Vessels made to be fix'd to the bottom of Ships, and to 
come up like a Chest on each stdeX vnp in Naval Chron, 
II. 383 Men of war. .lifted over the bar by means of camels. 
x8ps fiid. XIV. 317, 1847 A Key Ream. H. M. S. Gorgon 
76 'The construction of camels to be secured to the ship's bilge. 

+ 3 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Su^. s. v.. Camel is also a denomi- 
nation given to a kind of pit-coal, otherwise called canel. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as camel-back, -battery, 
-corps, -driver, -gulper (see i c), -hide, -keeper, 
-lo^, -meat, -path, -trunk ; also camel-backed, 
-faced, -haired, -like, -shaped adjs, 

i860 R. Noel Vacat. Tour 464 For ladies to ride ten, 
twdve, luid twenty-four hours on '"camel back at a stretch. 
1631 Weevbr Anc. Fun. Mott. 477 Crooked, crump- 
shouldred, or "Camell-hacked. x6^ Fuller Holy Warn. 
xxvi. (1840) 237 Not that he was crookshouldered, or camel- 
hadeed. x^ J. Macdonald in ipf A C«m/. June 987 The blue- 
jackets of the., "camel-battery poured a well-directed fire at 
. .the redoubt. X884 Gilmour Mongols xis The "camel 
caravan usually does a good part of its travelling at night. 
1884 Times vs Nov.,'The "Camel Corps which marched from 
Assouan. x8x8 'KsKtsEndym. iii. 473 To slake My greedy 
thirst withnectarous "camel-draughts. 17a Hanway Trav. 
(X763) 1 . in. xxix. 125 The trifling conduct of the carriers and 
"camel-drivers. 1829 Southey Sir T. More H. 27 Father 
Oessy, the "Camel-gulper. 1807 Med. Tml. XVII. 179 
"Camel-faced boys and g^ris, and "camel-haiied children. 
a X300 Cttrsor M. 2350 pai pam hide Bath wit hors and 
"camel -hide, xsox Percivall Sp. Diet., Camelero, a * Camel 
keeper, a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/iti. Rheni. N. T. (1618) 
300 Knees .. "Camell-like in the curtesie which you giue 
unto his name. 1761 Chron, in Atm. Reg, 59/3 A large 
camel-like protuberance of fat on the top of their shoulders. 
X7S3 Hanway Trav. (1762I I. iii. xxx. 129 "Camel-loads of 
cloth. x6x3 Purchas 1x864) ^8 Indian Merchants, 
with their . . ten Camels, and flue "Camel-men. X883 £. 
Arnold Pearls of Faith xxil 79 Amru the camel-man lay 
dead. 1884 Daily Neius 27 Sept, 5/3 Two "camel messen- 
gers. . came in to-day to ask for food and arms. 1824 Edin. 
Rev. XLI, 43 Beaten "camel-paths. 1660-^ J. Spencer 
Ptodigies (1665) 394 , 1 think it hard to find a Faith that can 
swallow any such "Camel-stories. 1854 Thackeray Noui- 
comes II. 294 A "camel trunk or two which have accom- 
panied him on many an Indian march. 

5 . Special comb. : camel-bird, name applied 
to the Ostrich ; camel -brown, an artificial fly 
'used in angling; camel-engine, = sense 2 ; camel- 
gut, the dried gut or intestines of a camel 
used to furnish strings for musical instruments; 
camel’s-bay, a sweet-scented grass or rush grow- 
ing in the East {Andropogmi SchcenantJms) ; 
camel-insect, a name given to members of the 
genns Mantis, from their elongated thorax ; 
camel-kneed a., having bard or Gallons knees 
like those of a camel, caused by much kneel- 


ing ; camel-locust = camel-insect ; cameTs- 
xneat = camel' s-hay ; camel’s-straw, an old name 
for the Common Rush {ftmens conglomeratvs and 
effusus)’, camel(*8)-tborn, a leguminous plant 
{Alkagi camelonivi)', camel-tree, Acacia giraffa. 
Also Camel('8)-haib. 

177X T. Scott Joh, note. The Ostrich is called by the Per- 
sians the ’'Camel-Bird. X787 Best .rii/g/iVy 107 September 
. . 2 "Camel brown . , 3 Dubbed with the Hair pulled out of the 
lime of an old wall. x86. Athensenm No. 1999. 240/3 A 
huge powerful "camel-engine. x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hur 
Languishing acacias and tufts of "camel-grass. X879 
TAiNFR Music of Bible 12 The Kinnor had, according to 
Feds, nine strings of "camel-^t. 1397 Gerard Herbal i. 
xxix. § I. 40 "Camels haie hath leaues very like vnto Cy- 
perns. x7x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 81 Camels-Hay is also 
frequently call’d the sweet Rush. iSox Southey Thalaba 
V. xxxvi, Some ''|cajiiel-kneed prayer-monger. 1598 Florio, 
Sguiuance, squinmth, '' caramels meate, or sweet rush, 
which is ve^ medicinahle. X578 Lvte Dodoens iv. Iii. 511 
The first kinde [of Rushes] is called in English, the Rush 
candle, or Candle rushe : "Camels strawe. 1607 Topsell 
Four-/. .Beoxfx 74 There is a certain herb, which hath a seed 
like a myrtle-seed . .and this seed is food for Camels. .It is 
therefore called "Camel-thorn. ^ 1830 Layard Nineveh xii. 
306 Without a blade of vegetation, except a scanty tuft of 
camel-thorn. 

Ga'inel, V. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] To camel 
it : to ride or perform a journey on camel-back. 

1863 £. C. Clayton Cruel Fort, 11 . 144 He had. .camelled 
it through the deserts. xSSg L'pool Daily Post 9 Jan. 6/2 
To day I have heard ‘ fueled ' for taking in wood, and 
‘ cameled ' for using that ungainly beast in travelling, 
Ca*melcade. nonce-wd. [after cavalcadei\ A 
train of people on camels ; a caravan 'with camels. 
^ xS86 Coniemp. Rev, 860 The train . . overtakes the crawl- 
ing camelcade. 

Ca'meldom. nonce-wd. [see -dom.} The 
region of camels. 

X883 Daily News 10 Jan. 4/6 Evolutions [of a camel] . . 
which neither the most far-travelled Arab nor the oldest 
inhabitant of cameldom had ever seen or heard of. 

Gameleev (ksemgliB-j). Also camelier. [An 
analogical repr. of L. cameldritts : see -eeb.] A 
camel-driver ; a cuirassier mounted on a camel. 

1808 A Parsons Trav. Afr, iv. 76 The cameliers (men 
who attend, feed, load, and unload the camels). 1837 De 
Quincey Revolt of Tartars (1862) IV. 148 A body of trained 
cameleers^ that is cuirassiers mounted on camels. 1883 Col. 
Warren in W. Besant Life Palmer xi. 309 Six of these 
cameleers were of the AligSt tribe. 

Cameleon, obs. form of Cuamjelbon. 
Camel-hair : see Camel’s-hair. 

GaJiielilie (kse'meiin, kte-mlin), sb."^ Also 5 
kamelyne, 5-6 oamelyn(e, 6 oomboline, 8 oam- 
lin, 9 cam^ine. [a. OF. catnelin, ad. med.L. came- 
linum, f. cametimts ; see Cameline 0.] 
orig. A kind of stuff made (or supposed to be 
made) of camel’s hair : cf. Camlet, Also the trade 
name of a modem fabric. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 7367 And dame Abstinence . . Toke of a 
robe of kamelyne. And gan hir gracche [f g(raithe] as a 
bygynne. »X4» Acts of Christ, MS. Addit. 11307, f. 97 
(Halliw.) The cloth was tyche and ry3t fyn, The chaumpe 
it ■was of red camelyn. cx^ Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 369 
CamelinuSj camelyn. x8W Ripon Chron. 4 Sept. 2/6 {Advt.) 
We can suit every taste in Caroeline Prints, 
h. A garment made of this material. 

*599 Hakluyt Voy, II. 261 The Tallipoies go very 
strangely aprarelled with one camboline or thinne cloth 
next to their body of a biowne colour. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acs. E. Ina. 1 . i. 15 A Gown, .called a Camlin ; it is 
made of Camels Hair, or of their Sheras Wooll. 1837 Lard- 
NCR Steam Comtnun. w. India 1x4 'Their dress consists of 
a camBline,_bound round the waist by a leathern girdle. 

Gameline (kscmelain), sb.^ [a. F. cameline 
(in mod.L. cameltna). Littre says ‘ the sauce is 
doubtless named from the plant’. (It has been 
conjectured to be a corrupt form of chavmlinum, 
corresp. to Gr. ‘ dwarf flax’.)] 

1 . A genus of cruciferous plants ; spec, the ‘ Gold 
of pleasure’ {Camelincu sativd). Also attrib. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens iv. xxxv. 494 The oyle of the seede of 
Cameline or Myagrum . . doth cleare and polish the skinne 
from all roughnesse. 1398 FloRio, Miagro, the herbe Ca- 
meline. c 1863 in CiVc. Sc, I. X05/2 Cameline or Dodder oil 
is extracted from the seeds of the Cameltna saiiva. 

2 . ‘A certaine daintie Italian sauce’ (Cotgr.). 

c x4ao Liber Cocorum (1863) 30 pis is sawce fyne, Pat men 
calles camelyne. 

Gameline (kte-meloin), a. [ad. L. camelTnm 
f, camelus Camel : see -lUE 1.] Belonging to a 
camel, or to the camel tribe. 

1863 W. G. Paiacrave Arabia I. i. 39 The lo.ss of his old 
master and cameline companions gives him no regret. 

'j' Gamelioxu Obs. Also 5 oamalyon. [As a 
word app. the same as Chameleon, but in the 
14th c. taken as made up of camel ■'r lion, and 
identified with camelo-pani.'\ A camelopard or 
giraffe. 

X383 Wyclif Deut. xiv. s Phigarg, origen, camelion [1388 
camelioun], that is a beest lijk a camele in the heed, in the 
bodi to a paaid, and in the nek to an horse, in the feet to a 
bugle; and pardelun, that is, a Util pard. [Vulg, tragela- 
phura, pygaigum, orygem, camelopardalum ; Douay the 
pygargue, the wild beefe, the cameloparde ; x6xi the py- 
gaig, and the wild ox, and the chamois.] 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (1865) I a 159 Camelion is a flekked best in colour 
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liche to a lupard. c 14/00 Sowdone 1008 Wilde beestes 
bloode. Of Tigre, Antilope, and of Camalyon. 1535 Cover* 
DALE Deut , XIV, 5 Vnicorne, Origen and Camelion. 

[Wyclif appears to have had before him a Latin text 
reading cameUofardalum ; this he mistook for two words, 
rendenng cameleo ‘camelion' twith a description identify- 
ing it with the giraffei, and fardcdtaa * pardalun, that is a 
lidi pard But some MSS. correct this by omitting the 
latter, thus taking ‘ camelion’ as the translation of the whde 
ctmulopardalum : this was followed by Coverdole,] 

Camelion, obs. fonn of Chajieleok. 
Camelislij a, [f. Cahei. + -ishi.] Of the 
nature of the camel ; obstinate as a camel. 

Hence Ca'melishuess. 

X883 P. Robinson Beasts, Camelishness is a term 

of abuse for one who Is obstinate past all reasoning. 

Camelist. tionce-u/orJ. [f. Camel + -isr.] A 
partisan of the camel. 

1863 Miss Pou fs A rak Days The3', the camels, 

are patience itself, say the catnelists. 

t Ca'meller. obs. rare-K [f. Camel 
probably after F. camelitr^ A cameleer- 
1613 t'* Sanovs 7 V»r. 137 Our Companions had their 
cradles struckdown through the negligence of the Camellers. 
Camellia (kame-lia). [Named (by Linnseusl 
after Kamel (latinized Camellus'S, a Moravian 
Jesnit who described the botany of the island of 
Luzon. (Often misprononnced as came-lia.)'] A 
genus of evergreen shrubs belonging to the tea 
family remarkable for the beauty 

of their flowers, and chiefly natives of China and 
Japan. Also attnb., as in camellia-house., -tree. 

1753 in Chaubeiis CycL Sufp. 1832 Veg. Suht. Feed 
303 We are indebted to China for. .species of the CBmellia, 
Pceonia, and Rose. iSya Oliver Eltm. Bet. 147 The 
favourite Camellias of our plant-houses, evergreen shrubs 
inttDduced from Japan, i^ Lady Bbassey The Trades 
41 Camellia-trees of .. ipgantic proportions. 

Camelopaord (kaemi^i]»:zd, kamerU^jpaid), 
Also 7 -e ; and (emm.) 6 oamaleopardfl, 7-9 oa- 
meleopaxii ; al^ (in l^tin form) caanelopardua, 
-pardalis, and eamelopaxdal. [ad. L. camelo- 
pardus, -pardalis, Gr. aaftijKordpSakis, f. K&fiijXos 
Camel + mpSaXts Pard : so Fr. camelopard. 
Confusion with Icopani led to the erroneous early 
spelling lameleopard in medL., Fr., and Eng., and 
to the vulgar pronunciation as ca mel-Uo'pard. 
See also Cameliom.] 

1. An African ruminant quadruped with long 
legs, very long neck, and skin spotted like that of 
the panther; now more commonly called Giraffe. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. B. xviii. xx. (1495) 780 Came- 
leopardus hyghte cameleopardalU also, and tiathe the heed 
of a camelL.and speckes of the Perde. iSya Bossewlll 
Armorie ii. 53, P. beareth Or, a Cameleoparde,^_Sable, 
Macule d’ Argent. 1601 Chester Lmie’s Matt, cxriii, The 
Horse, Cammeopard, and strong pawd fieare. The Ape, the 
Asse, and the most fearefull Deare. 1609 Bible ^Douay) 
Dent. xiv'. 5 The pygargue, the wild beefe, the camelo- 
parde. 16x3 Purchas Pilgr. I. vi. i. 464 The Giralfa or 
Camelopardalis, a beaste not often scene. X653 H, Cogan 
Died. Sic. 104 Those beasts called Cameleopards are pro- 
created of them whose name they bear. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xxx. 11737) X41 Hyaena's, Caunelopaurdals. 1769 
Carteret in Phil. Trans, LX. 37 Incloiied 1 have sent you 
the drawing of a Caunelopardatis. X776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. 
1 . 350 Cammopards, the loftiest and most harmless creatures 
that wander over the plains of. ./Bthiopia. iBso Macaulay 
Ranke, Ess. (xBsi) 11 . isS 'V^en camelopards and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 

2. Astr, A northern circumpolar constellation, 
situated between Ursa Major and Cassiopeia. 

X836 Penny Cycl, VI. xoij^a Camelopardalus, the camelo- 
pard or giraffe, a constellation formed by Hevelius. 

Camelopa*rdeL Her. [f. prec.] A heraldic 
animal, figured as a camelopard with the horns 
of an ibex. 1830 in Robson Hist. Heraldry. 

Camelot, obs. form of Camlet. 

Camellfy (km'melri). [f. Camel + -ry (in sense 
I after cavaii^)^ 

1. Troops mounted on camels. 

x834 Liddell & Scott Greek Lex. s. v. xdpiiAor, h xdpiiAov, 
like q Imros, the camels in an army, as one might say the 
camelry. xBSx G. A. Simcox Latin Lit. 11 . vi. iv. 176 It 
was Cimsus who frightened his enemy’s cavalry by his 
camelry. 1883 Times 2 July 5 General Bullerand the second 
half of the ‘ Light Camelry ’ , . left Assouan to-day. Hid. x6 
July 13/3 The Camelry is a new force in the Bntish Array. 
It m neither, properly speaking, cavalry nor infantiy..A 
special flag had, therefore, been invented reprcbcnting a 
black camel rampant upon a white ground. 

2. 'A place where camels are laden and unladen.’ 

x88a in Annandale Imperial Diet. 

Camel’s badr. Also camel-haiT. 

1. The hair of the camel. (But cf. Camel-yabn.) 

c 1335 Metr, Horn. 10 Wit camel hare was he cledde. Hid, 

4X A 1 men wist that knew sain Jon, That he hauid camel 
har him upon, c 1380 Wvcuf Sertu. Sel. Wks. IL 3 Joon 
was clobid wi|> camele heer. x6xx Bible Matt. iii. 4 The 
same lonn had his rmment of camels haire. X838 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade s. v., Camel's-hair Is much lon^r than sheep’s 
wool, and often as fine as silk. x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie V. 
(1887) 67 A camel's-hair scarf. 

2. The long hairs from the tail of a squirrel, used 
to make artists’ paint-brushes. Also aitrib., as 
in cameK^s) hair brush, pencil. 

1771 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. LXI. 3o6 Take a middling 

VOL. 11. 


camel’s hair penal. 18*3 Hone Every-day Bk, I. 347 He 
could not procure camels’ hair pencils. 1838 Simhohos 
DUt. Trade, Camel-hair Pencil, a small brush used by 
painters in water-colours, made of lodgers' hair, camel^ 
hair, or ocher suitable material. Gillilx & Timbs 

Paint. 395 Brushes made of red sable, and also the squirrel 
—or * camel hair * as it is called. 

Caxnel-yam. [In Da. hamec^'am, Du. hemc/s- 
haar, Ger. kamclhaarx app. from a mistaken 
notion; cf. Camlet and MoH.ur.] Yarn made 
from the wool of the Angora-goat, mohair yam. 

1670 Bk. of Rates, Yame Camel, or Mohair Vame. 

Camemille, obs. form of Camomile. 

Cameues. Logic. A mnemonic word, repre- 
senting the second mood of the fourth figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a uni- 
versal affirmative, the minor premiss and the con- 
clusion universal negatives. 

1851 Whvtelfv Logic (ed. s) 43 Camenes, viz. (cam) 
every A is B ; no B is C ; thermore (nj no C is A. 

Gaoueo (krcmfio'- [it- I^t. cameo, cammeo, cor- 
resp. to med.L. camtmeus (Dn Cange): of un- 
known derivation. Rarely accented as in It. on e. 

The mod.P, camte (masc.) is ad. It. cameo (also cammeo, 
both in Florio zdirk Older F. forms were camehu, camen, 
emnahen, camahien, gamahieu (whence MHG. gOmaheu), 
camakier, camaynt, and eamateu still in use, whence oc- 
casional Eng. Camaieu in 118th c. Sp. has cama/to (in 
Minsheu 1633) Pg. tamafeo (also acc. to Dies eamafeio, 
camafeuY, med.L. had catnakutus (in England) 1395, 
camaketw, cantahelus, camakev, 14th c.; Du Cange 
also camasil, camaynvs, camayx', camgeus (Lives of Ab- 
bots St. Albans), Some of these, possibly all, are farmed 
from the modem langs., though the relations between the 
earliest known forms, med.L. atmahSius, and OF. camehu, 
cameu, all found in England in 13th c. documents, ate un- 
certain. OF the derivation nothing is yet known : guesses 
may be sem in Mahn, Diez, and lAttr&) 

A precious stone having two layers of different 
colour in the upper of which a figure is carved in 
relief ^ile die lower serves as a gronnd. For 
this purpose the ancients used the onyx, agate, 
etc., and especially the sardonyx, * a variety of 
chalcedony, consisting of alternate parallel layers 
of white and red chalcedony’, which was carved 
so as to leave a white figure in relief on a red 
ground. Thence extended to all lapidary’s work 
of the same kind ; and in modern times (‘ by 
abuse ’ Littre says^ to similar carving in shells of 
molluscs, of which the inner stratum is differently 
coloured from the outer. 

[1223 Omamenia Eccl. Sarum in Register S. Osmund 
{1884) II. Item capa una . . brodata cum inonu argent, 
in quo continetux lapis unus cameu . . Item capa una. .cum 
morsu argent, in quo continetur magnus camehu. xaps 
Visitat, Thesaur. S. Pauli \Menast, Angl, III.) Sratem 
annulos auri, novem cum saphyris .. unum cum camahuto. 
133a Falscr. 202/2 Camuse, precious stone, efuanahievx. 
1554 in Bristol Wills 193 My Ryng wA A white camfeo. 
1596 Danett tr. Coniines (16x4) 157 A ring set with a 
camde ] 1361 Hobv tr. Casligltonds Cee>rtyer (1577) 

Gj a, Olde coynes, cameses[?-oes], grauings. xd^a Lasseis 
Voy, Italy 1 . 137 Rich jewels, strange stones, cameos, 
pictures. 1747 Dinoley in Phil. Trans, XLIV. 506 The 
Merit both of Intaglio’s and Cameo’s, 1737 Kbyslsr 
Trav. (1760) 11.37 Two exquisite cammeL 17^71 H.Wal- 
rocE Veriuds Auecd, Paint. (1786) I. 137 llie ring which 
Henry sent . . to Cardinal Wolsey, was a Cameo on a ruby 
of the king himself. 1791 E. Darwin Bet. Gard., The bold 
cameo speaks, the soft intaglio thinks. 18x3 M ar. Edgeworth 
Patron, 1 . xvi. 369 A woman’s accomplishment . . ought to 
be. .as Dr. South expresses iL more in intaglio than in 
cameo. 1863 Athenamm 38 June 1S7/3 Cameos and in- 
taglios, ancient and modenu sSyi Miss Yongb (title) 
C^eos from English History, xm Westropp Precious 
Stones 45 Sardonyx, .the Ocodentaf variety . . far camei. 

attrib. x86o Print. Trades fml. No. 32. 30 The Cameo 
colour stamping-press. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. v. (1878) 
219 Her car of cameo shell. 1883 Glasgow Weekly Her. 5 
May 8/6 Cameo checks in beautiful colourings at %hd. 

Camera (ks'mSra). [a. L. camera (yamara') 
vault, arched chamber, = Gr. snxpdpa anything 
with an arched cover. In late L. in sense ' cham- 
ber*, as also It., Pg. camera, Pg., Sp. camara, 
Pr. cambra, F. cambre, chambre: see Chamber. 
Used in Eng. only as a Latin or alien word, until 
popularized in connexion with photography.] 

II 1. In Latin sense : An arched or vaulted roof 
or chamber. Givei in mod. Diets., but probably 
not in Eng.use, exc. in such cases as 'the Camera’ 
of the Radcliffe Libraiy at Oxford. 

X708 Kersey, Camera, (L.) a vaulted or arched Building, 
an Upper-Cl»mber or (fallery. x^-6 Bailey, Camera, 
a vault, roof, or upper gallery; (in the title of Mus. Books) 
signifies chamber-musicK, or musick for private consorts, in 
distinction to musick used in chapels and publick consorts. 
1863 Oxf. tiniv. Cal. The building known till lately as 
‘ the R^cliffe Library' is now used as a Reading Room in 
connection with the Bodleian Libr^ under the name of 
‘Camera Bodleiana’. [In the Latin Statute of 1856 the 
Radcliffe building was described as a camera.] 

b. ‘ Used in the Latin law proceedings for the 
judge’s chamber’ (Tomlins) ; hence the phrase 
itt earners,', i.e. in the judge’s private chamber, 
instead of ‘ in open court’. 

II 2. In reference to Italy and Spain : A cham- 
ber ; a council or legislative chamber ; one of the 
departments of the papal curia. 


1712 Lend. Gaz. 5068/1 A Declamtion read , . W the Secre- 
tary of the Camera. 1832 Dow nes Lett. 1 . 343 The Camera, 
or Chamber, adjoining the body of the church, contain', 
ten lam frescoes 1 w Raphael. 1841 Sbalding Italy tk It. 
Isl. 111 . 114 The Camera or Treasury, whose president, 
the Caroerlengo, is assisted by the Auditor, the TteasoieT- 
general, and Assessors. 

3. Optics. Short for camera obscura (see 4 a). 

1787-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Camera Obscura, Another 

portable camera be thus made. 1760 Sterne TV. 
Shandy 1 , 133 Others, .will make a drawing of you in 
the Camera vm Court Misc, Apr,, In the plate we have 
represented the different sorts of cameras. Fig. 1 is of the 
first kind . . or camera obscura. 1S43 Aihemeutii S3 Feb. 
202. 1878 Fostfr Phys. ni, li. 397 The eye is a camera, 
b. esp. That form used in photography. 

1840 E. Riddle >Scf. 4 Hat, Philos. (1844)359 Producing 
ictures with the aid of the CMmera, by the. process of 

1, Daguerre, 1833 R. Hunt Man. Pkotogr. 36 The photo- 
graphic picture, which is invisible when the plate is taken 
from the Camera. 1839 S.ala Tto, sound Clock xix He 
throws the curtain of the camera over his head. 

4. Ca-mera obsou'ra [L.; lit. ‘ dark chamber *]. 

a. Optics. An instrument consisting of a dark- 
ened chamber or box, into which light is admitted 
through a double convex lens, forming an image 
of external objects on a surface of paper, glass, 
etc., placed at the focus of the lens. 

IxiShPhil, Trans. HI, 741.] 1727-31 Chambers Cyri. s.v.. 
Construction of a portable camera obscura. 1796 HumiK 
Math. Did. 1 . 337 Various sorts of camera obscuras. xSsa 
Imison^V’, JkArtl, 35s The eye is. .no more than a camera 
obscura. 1841 Emerson Misc. (1853) S15 The Daguerreo- 
lypist, with camera^ibscura and silver plate, 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek,, Camera obsatra. .was described by Leonardo 
da Vinci, in 1500 . . Baptista Porta, in 1589, mentions it in 
his book on ' Natural Magic’. 

b. lit. Dark chamber or room. 

1723 PorE Let, to E, Blount 3 Tune, When you shut the 
doors of thisgrotto, it becomes on the instant, from a luminous 
room, a Camera eisenra, 1733 Richardson Gmudison 
(1781} III. xviL 144 Shall I..make a Lover's Camera 
Obscura for you? 

5. Camera lu'oida [L. ; lit. 'light chamber’, 
after camera obscural. Optics, •{•a. (see quot. 
1753 ) Obs, b. An instrument by which the rays 
of light from an object are reflected by a peculiarly- 
shaped prism, and produce an image on paper 
placed beneath the instrument, whilst the eye at 
the same time can see directly the pencil with 
which the image is being traced. 

[x668 Hook in PMl. Trans. III. 741.] 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp,, Camera Lvcida, a contrivance of Dr Hook, 
for making the image of anything appear on a wall in a 
light room, either by day or night. 1S31 Brewster OpUtS 
xl. $ 195 Camera Lucida . . invented by Dr. Wollaston . . 
has come into very general use for . . co^ngand reducing 
drawings. 1832 Cell PompriatM I . v.7g ITie original draw- 
ing as obtainM by the camera lucida 

Camerade, -ado, obs. forms of Combadx. 
Ca'meral, a, [a. Ger. kameral, ad. med.L. 
camerSl-is, f. camera in its fate sense of 'chamber, 
bureau’.] Of or pertaining to the camera or 
'chambm*; relating to the management of the state 
property (in Germany). Hence Owmeraai’stlo a., 
Caimeaeaii'stioa sb.p/. (in Latin form cameralia). 

1762 tr. Bustking's Syst, Geog. IV. 103 The imperial 
royal representation and chamber, with which the cameral 
exchequer is connected. Ibid. IV. 522 The Amptskeller. . 
looks to .. ceconoraical and cameral matters. 1830 W. 
Taylor Germ, Poetry III, G6the..wiis ennobled in 
1782 with the appointment of Cameral President. 

CameTal, variant of Cambrel. 

Oamera’niotia, a. nonce-word. [f. L. camera.^ 
Chamber-. 

X791 T. Twining Country Clergym. (tSSa) 147 Private 
cameranlous fiddlings and Mngings. 

Caiuerate (luemerA), a. Zool. [ad. L. camer- 
at-tis, taken as •= 'chambwed’ (see next),] Divided 
into chambers ; chambered; bCamebatsd a, 
x343 Trahsron Vine's Chirurg. n.xxi. 33 Some [exitnres, 
i. e. abscesseslare called cameratm hycause they have smny 
concavites and chambers. xWr Clelahd Evriutiou iii. 83 
Caroerate eyes found in the invertebrata. 

tCa* 3 uerate, v- Obs. [f. L. camrst- ppl. 
stem of camerdre to vault, f. catnera ; see -ate *i.] 
tram. To vault, to arch. 

1623 CkicKER AM, Camerait, to siele, or vault 1656 B loukt, 
Camerate, to vault, seil, or make an Arch or Roof. 

Camevated (kas'mereftud), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

L Arch. Arched, vaulted. ? Obs. 

1678 Philups, Cameraied, vaulted, or arched, a term 
used iu Arohitecture, 1708 E. Hatton A’«o View Lend. 
II. 363/1 The roof within is camerated and covered with 
Lead. iBxy D. Hughson Walks thrd London 187 The roof 
of the intenor is camerated. 

2. 2i>ol. Divided into chambers (as some shells'). 

X836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 547/1 The camerated portion of 

the shell, x8m Woodward Mellusca (1856) 77 Shell ex- 
ternal, camerated and siphuiicled. 

Gamevatioii (ksemer^i’/sn). [ad. L. cameru- 
tidn~em vaulting, f. camerare ; or f. Camebate »,] 
1. Arch. Vaulting, arching. ? Obs. 

X664 Evelyn tr. Frearls Arthii. (R.) Where two arches 
intersect, which is the strong;est manner of cameration. t72x 
Bailey, Cameration, Vaultmg or Arching. 1733 Johnson. 

f b, Surg. An old term (« Galen’s na/tApapa) 
for a fracture of the skull wWe the hones appear 
arched. 
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x33o-fi in B vixey. x88x Syd, Soc, Lex.^ Cameraiion ; 
syiKSjymous with CatNimvis. 

2 . 2 (w/. Division lof a shell, etc.^ into chambers. 
i8w Huxley Aitat. Ihv. Ait. xiL 658 The cameiadon of 
the skeleton. 

'tGEUlierell6f 06f. rare~^. [It. and med.L. 
dim. of camera^ A little chamber. 

S 83 Cath, Angl, 53 A camerelle, camerella. 

amerle, var. of C.vsiery. 

Gaxaerige, camerike, obs. ff. Caubbto. 
Camerine : see Cahabike. 

Ca*nierist. noiKe-vsd. [app. a. F. camerhfe 
chamber - woman, ad. It. camerista, f. camera 
chamber.] Chamber-woman, lady’s maid. 

1838 Aew MoKih, Atag. Lll. 5x3 The fraternal canurist 
attacked the hair ofher <a<;ter with combs, brushes, perfume, 
and all the tact of a genuine artiste. 

Camerouiau l,k£em&nu'nian\ a. and sb. [f. 
the name Cameron + -ian,] A. adj. Pertaining 
to Picbaid Cameron, his tenets, or his followers. 
B. sb. A follower of Richard Cameron, a noted 
Scottish Covenanter and field preacher, who re- 
jected the indulgence granted to nonconforming 
ministers and formally renounced allegiance to 
Charles IT. His followers afterwards constituted 
the body called the ‘Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland’. 

1690 B. Eb Diet. Cttni. Crew, CameremiaMS, Fi«ld-Con- 
venticlers iin Scotland^. 16^ Luttbell Bnef Rel. (1857) 
11 . 330 The Cameroniaus pretend neither to miknowledge 
king ’^lUam or king James, but king Jesus, and declare 
for the old covenant. 1693 AM. Clergy Scot, ig Camero- 
nian Zealots in the Western Shires. 1816 Scorr Obi J/ort. 
Introd., The religious sect called Hill-men, or Cameroniws, 
was at that time mudi noted for austerity and devotion. 
x886 W. G. Blajkie in Diet. Nat. Siog. s. v. R. Cameron, 
It ought to be added that the 'reformed presbyteiians ' 
decline the term * Cameronian although to this day it is 
allied to them in popular use. 

2 . Cameroniati Regiment', the title of the old 
36th Regiment of Foot in the Sritish Army (now 
the 1st Battalion of the Scottish Rifies), formed 
originally of the Cameroniaus and other Presby- 
terians who rallied to the cause of William III, 
and fought at the Battle of Killiecrankie. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xiiL 
i* Gaiuery. ? Obs. A disease of horses, in which 
pimples appear on the palate ; the frounce. 

1573 Mascau. Govt. Caitle 1x637) x6a, Cametie, is in Ids 
month venomed. x6ia Mabichah Master^, n. xxvii. a6i 
The Cam«y or Fraunoe in horses, are small pimples or 
warts in the midst of the p^te. xyi^ Brauley Alum, 
Camery or Frounc& a distemper in horses, being small 
warts or pimples in die mlate of a horse's mouth. 
CaiueSve,Tar. ofCABUKS, Obs.; see also Caaiiss. 
Came-^one, another form of Cah-stoke. 

16x5 Sir R. Boyle inZisnion; Papers (i386) 1. 90, I gave 
him a came stone for his arms. 

GantestreS. Logic. A mnemonic word, re- 
presenting the second mood of the second figure 
of syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a 
universal afiinnative, the minor premiss and the 
conclusion universal negatives. 

xgit T. WiLsoU JLogiqite H ja, Ca. The chtistian nght- 
eousnesse^ is the purenesse of the mnide. mest. To 
weare a tipete^ a coule, a shauen croune is not the purenes 
of the minde. tres. Thetibte the outwaxde attyre is not the 
Christian lighteousnesse. x^ Bowen Logic viL 300. 

Camesyd, vai. of Camoised, Obs. 

CameyUe, Oamfeo, obs. fif. Cahei>, Cahbo. 
Camfer, -fire, -fory, etc., obs. ff. Camphob. 
t Ga'inferiug, d, Obs, 
ifita Stanvhurst Mneis Ded. (Arh.) 4 Theyre Verses in 
cainfering wise run harshe and rough, [CF. Skropsk. JVerd- 
hk. {E. D. S.) Camiering, mettlesome, high-spinted .1 

Camforye, Camfrey, obs. S. Coufbet. 

II Caxtliou. Obs. [F. camion a cart on low 
wheels, also in OF. c/iamion: see LitlrA] A 
truck or wagon formerly used for transporting 
cannon. In mod. Diets. 

f Ca*mis, camUS. Obs. [Spenser’s word was 
prob. meant to represmt Sp. and Pr. camisa, ^ 
Pg. eamiza, It. camicia, camiscia ‘shirt, smock, 
priest’s surplice’, F. chemise (ONF. hemise)',— 
late L. camisia^ camisa linen tunic, alb, shirt (see 
CUEHiss] ; or else the cognate It. cAmice surplice. 
It is hardly likely that he knew the Oriental qamTf 
or Camise (see belowl.] A light loose dress of 
silk or linen ; a chemise, shirt, tunic. 

3596 Spenser R, Q. ii. iU. 26 And [she] was yclad, for heat 
of scorching mre, All in a mlken Camus lilly whight, /bid. 
V. V. 3 [The Amaxon] All in & Camis light of purple silke 
Woven uppon with silver, subtly wrought, 

1 Various foreign fonns of the word cautisia ; 
oamesa, camisa, camisoia, occur casually. 

x6w B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Camrsit, a Shirt or Shift. 
3796 Stedman Surinam II. xx. 89 The rest of his [a rebel 
negro's] dress is a camisa, tied around his loins like a hand- 
kerdiief. i8as Scott Talisman xv. His . .person was wrap- 
ped in the folds of his camiscia, or ample gown of linen. 

Gamisa^de. Mi/. Obs. or arch, [a. F. cami- 
sade.'] =Camisaix). 

X56e Daus tr. Sleidatt^s Comm. s68 a, The Emperour at- 
tempteth the matter by a Camisade in the night, and 


chouseth out of the whole nombre the fotemen of Almaignes 
and Spanyardes, & comanndeth them to put on whyte 
shirtes ouer their hamesse. 1690 W, Walker Idiom. Anglo- 
Lat. 80 Others were to set upon to give a camisade to the 
camp xSrp Scott Leg. Alonirose xiii, ‘ It was a pretty 
camisade, 1 doubt not . . a very sufficient onslaught.' xSgi 
Carlyle Sart. Res. ii. L 56 18^ Reader sS May 678 The 

word ‘ Camisade ' . . had its ori^n in the .suiprise of a 
French post near Rebec by the Manjuis de Pescaire; the 
Marquis’s men on that occasion having worn white shirts 
over their clothes to distinguish them. 

Catmisa'do. MU. Obs. or arch. Also 6 cam- 
massado, canmesado, camisada^ Jr comizado, 
8 camiscado. [ad. Sp. eamicada, camisada, f. 
camisa shirt : lit. ' an attack in one’s shirt ’ : see 
Camis, Chemise, and -ado ; also Canvas ado.] 

1 . A night attack ; originally one in which the 
attacking party wore shirts over their armour as a 
means of mutual recognition. (A very common 
word in ifi-ilpth c.) 

1548 W. Patten Exfied. Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 80 Of 
whom, in a camisado. .his Lordship killed above eight hun- 
dred. 3366 Gascoigne yocasta Wks. 91 By night 1 wil the 
canunassado give. 1575 Churchyard Cnippes 1x817) 110 
The French came forth, at midnight.. As though they 
would a camisado make. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. xii. 
(igggt 534 Ranse de Cere..gaue them a Camnesado in their 
lodging. 1598 Barret Tkeor, IVat res Gloss. 249 Camisada, 
a Spanish word, and doth signifie the inuesting or putting 
on of a shirt oner the souldiers apparell or amour; the 
which is vsed in the night Hme, when any suddaine ex- 

5 Ioit . . is to be put in practise vpon the enemy. 1663 
flagellum or O. Cromwell ItSja) 83 Not dreaming of such 
a Camisado. iTax De Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 106 The 
garrison . . gave us several camisadoes. 1865 Carlyle 
Predk. Gi. V. xin. xxiL iss Prince Karl, .has been on march 
all night, intending a ni^t-attadc or camisado. 

b./ir- 

1565 Jewel Repl. Harding (161 x) 5 Howbeit (gentle 
Reader) be of good, cheere. All this is but a camisado ; 
These be but visards: they bee no faces. ifoB Butler 
Hud. ni. ii. 396 Some for engaging to suppress The Camis- 
ado of Surplices . . More proper for the cloudy Night Of 
Popery, than Gospel-Light. 1837 Carlyle Rr. Rev. II. iv. 
vli. S16 A camisado, or shirt-tumult, every where. 

2 . {erroneously) The shirt worn over the amour 
in a night attack. 

1618 SiB R. Williams Actions Lowe Counir. 82 (T.) Some 
hvo thousand of our best men, all in camisadoes with scal- 
ing ladders.^ Hid. 83 Thmr armours and camisadoes : I 
mean the shirts that covered their armours. 

tCamisaird, camisaor. [a. F. camisard, f. 
Pr, camisa ^irt--hABD: cf. Camisade.] ‘Name 

S iven to the Calvinist insurgents of the Cevennes, 
uring the persecution which followed the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes * (littr^). Also attrib. 

1703 Land. Gaz. No. 39o8/3Accounts. .of the Successes of 
the Camisars against the French King’s Forces. Ibid. 
No. sp/a'a These Roman Catholicks call themselves the 
White Camisars, or the Florentines. 37x0 Steele & Ad- 
dison Tatler J^o, 257 piaBrownists, Independents, Mason- 
ites, Camisars, and the like. x8i6 Keatincb Trav, I. 
30 They could effect little in a midnight warfare against 
Camisards. xSSa-g Sckaff Relig, Encycl. I. 376 Without 
leaders the Camisard army gradually muted away. 

Ca'misated///. a, rare~°. See guots. 

X73X Bailey voI. II, Camisated, cloathedwith a linen gar- 
ment, surplice or shirt. X755 Johnson, Camisated, dressed 
with the wirt outward. Hence in mod. Diets, 

Camiscia : see Camis, Chemise. 

II Camisej caouiss (kamrs). Also (in Byron) 
camese. [Arab. under-tunic, shirt; 

ocenning in the Koran, but generally thought to 
be ad. L. camisia, camisa : see Cahis, Chemise ; 
Mahn suggests Skr. hsJmtma linen stuff.] The 
shirt worn by Arabs and other Mohammedans. 

x8xa Byron Ch. Har.xi. Tamiourgi ii. Oh ! who is more 
brave than a dark Sufiote, In his snowy camese and his 
shaggy capote f ciBgo Nat. Encycl. I. 237 The national 
costume of the lower orders fin Aighanistan] is, .a large 
shirt, 'camiss', worn over the trowsers, reaching down to 
the knees. 1859 Sala Tka. round Clock (1861) 143 The Su- 
liote of the ihiitship, in his camise and capote. 3865 S. 
Evans Bro. Fdbiatis MS. 105 Snow-white the camise. 
Gamisole (kee-misNul). [a. F. camisole, ad. Sp, 
camisoia, dim. of camisa shirt : see Chemise.] 
f[ 1 . A kind of sleeved jacket or jersey. 
x8x6 Gentl. Mag. LKXXVI. r. 213 They wore short 
camisoles, huzar-sabres, i8aB G. W. Bridges Ann. ymnaica 
II, xm.i SI Columbus found, .amultitude. .naked, or clothed 
only in a species of camisole. 

2 . A loose jacket worn by women when dressed 
in negligie. 

1848 Thackeray Van, Fair II. v. 36 Mrs, O’Dowd the 
good house-wife, arrayed in curl-papers and a camisole. 
X837 C. Bronte Pressor I. viii. 134 She seldom wore a 
gown — only a sliabhy cotton camisole. 

3 . A Strait-jacket, formerly put upon lunatics. 
iSSx in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Ca'taister. Thieves’ catti. [f. Camis in sense 
‘surplice’ (? tenninalion suggested by minister).} 
A cleigjTnan, a minister. 
xSjt M ayhkw Lend. Labour 1 , 331 (Hoppe), 
Camiaado, var. of Camisado. 

Camle. Obs. cf. Chameleon and Camelion. 
c M AU^EV. 280 There ben also in that contree manye 

Chimles that is a lytille best as a goot, that is wylde, & he 
lyvethe be the Eyr, and etethe nought ne diynkeuie nought. 

Camlee, camly, var. Cumbly, Indian blanket. 


Gamlet (kts-mlet'), sb. Forms: 5 ohamlyt, 
ohamelet(t, 5-6 chamlett, 5-7 oham(e)lot, 6 
chambelot, 6-7 c]iainblet(t, 6-8 chaznlat, 6-9 
cambist, 7chasuolet, camelott, camlott, 7- 8 ca- 
melot, 7- camlet, [app. immediately from French : 
Littre cites chamelot 13th c., camelot i6th c. ; 
Cotgr. translates F. camelot, ‘ chamlet ’ ; Du Cange 
has med. L. camelotum ; Anglo-French statutes of 
Edwaid IV have chamelett, and the spelling with 
chain- was the prevalent one in English till after 
the Restoration. The ultimate origin is obscure ; 
at the earliest known date the word was associated 
(by Europeans) withfaw?/, as if stuff made of camel’s 
hair ; but there is reason to think it was originally 
the Arabic khamlat, from Miami ; Marco Polo (ed. 
Yule) I. 248 (Skeat). Khaml, Miamlat, is ex- 
plained by Lmc as 'the nap or pile or villous 
substance on the surface of cloth’; khamlat, by 
Johnson, as ‘camelot, silk and camel’s hair, also, 
all silk or velvet, especially pily and plushy Ac- 
cording to Littre, the Journal officiel of 1874, P- 
3320/1, says camelot is so called from the Arabic 
soil el kernel, the Angora goat; cf. Camel-tabn.] 

A name originally applied to some beautiful and 
costly eastern fabric, afterwaids to imitations 
and substitutes the nature of which has changed 
many times over. ‘ A kind of stuff originally made 
by a mixture of silk and camel’s hair ; it is now 
made with wool and silk ’ (J.). ‘ A light stuff, for- 
merly much used for female apparel, made of long 
wool, hard spun, sometimes mixed in the loom 
with cotton or linen yam’ (Ure). It is uncertain 
whether it was ever made of camel’s hair; but in 
the 16th and 17th c. it was made of the hair of 
the Angora goat. 

According to Beck, Draper’s Diet ., ' In f the] production [of 
camlets], the changes have been rung with ail materials in 
nearly every possible combination; sometimes of wool, 
sometimes of silk, sometimes of hair, sometimes of hair with 
wool or silk, at others of silk and wool warp and hair woof 
. .Those of our day have bad cotton and linen introduced 
into their compoation. They have been made plain and 
twilled, of single warp and w^, of double warp, and some- 
times with double weft also ’. 

£1400 Epiph. (Tumb. 3843) XI4 Wer ther of gold any 
clothes fownde. . Or was ther any chamly t or satyn. a 34x3 
Inv. Wardrobe Hen. IV (Draper’s Diet.), Seven yards of 
red chamlett at igr. the remnant. 1423 Jas. I. Kingis 
Q. civil. There sawe I . , For chamelot, the camel full of hare. 
3471 Act 13 Edw. IV, iii, Satens Sarcenetz & Tarterons 
Chamelettis & autres Draps de sole, & dore & sole. X533-3 
Act 2\ Hen. F 7 //, xiii, Silke, chamblet, or tafiata. 1578 
Florio sst Fruites 10, 1 wil buy . . VelveL Grograyne, Sat- 
ten, Makadowe, Cbambelot. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 35 
Natolia afibording gpeat store of Chamolets and Grogerams. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trceo. 146 Some of rich gold or silver 
Chamlets, and other of cloth of gold. 3635 Swan Spec. M. 
(1670) 398 Camblet . . of Camels hair as some do affirm. 
x6^ Evelyn Diary (1871) 64, I went to see their manu- 
factures in silke, their pressing and watering the grograms 
and chamhletts. x68o Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 327 
Famous . . for good Chamlets. 37x4 Gay Trivia i. 46 
Show’rs soon drench the Camlet’s cockled Grain. 1727 De 
Foe Eng. Tradesm. xxvi. (1S4X) I. 266 Camlets from Nor- 
wich. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour I. 98 Here [Leyden] they 
make . . camblets, tho’ inferior to those of Great Britain. 
1774 Goldsm. NaU Hist. II. 35 Stuffs made from the hair 
of [the Angora goat] are well known among us by the name 
of camlet. _ xBia J. Smyth Prad. Customs 256 Mohair.. is 
commonly impoi ted ready spun, and is woven into camblets. 
18x5 Elrhinstone Acc. Caubnl (1842) II. 87 The tents . . 
are of a kind of black blanket, or rather of coarse camlet. 

lb. Watered {water) camlet', camlet wilh a wavy or 
watered surface ; cf. Fr, camelot h ondes (Cotgr.). 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv, xi. 45 Wav’d upon, like water 
chamelot. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 228 The waued water 
Chamelot, was from the benrfning esteemed the richest 
and hrauest wearing. 1634 Bacon New Atl. (1650) 3 A 
Gowne..of a kinde of Water Chamolet, of an excellent 
Aiwe Colour. 1858 Rowland Mouffet's Theai. Ins. 961 
Wings as if it were watered Chamblet. 17x9 D’Ureky Pills 
(3872) VI. 95 A watered Camlet Gown she had. 

c. A garment made of camlet. Also/^. 

x6x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iv. 93 You i’ th’ Chamblet, get 
vp o th’ raile. Herrick Hesper. I. 64 Cloath’d in 

her chamlets of delight, 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4- 
B. II, xi. 272 To see and be seen in his new camlet, 

d. attrib. 

tgad Lane. Wills (1854) 1 . 13 My chamlett kyrtell, a xfiag 
Fletcher Worn. Prize v. i,,His camblet breeches, x66a 
Pepys Diary 6 Mar., This night my new camelott riding 
coale. .came home. 1696 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. xxvi! 
(ed. 2) soy These Camlet Curtains (as I may call them [of 
Goats' hair]). 1789 Mrs. Fiozzt Joum. France I, 5 The 
women , .in long white camblet dokes, 3847 L. lIvurMen, 
Women, 4 B. vji His black camlet cloak with silver buttons. 

e. Comb., camlet-maker ', camlet-minglediiQ}.', 
also camlet-fly, a fly with mottled wings. 

1658 Rowland Moujfet's Theat, Ins. 969 Nature bred this 
with a chamblet mingled coloured coat. 1676 Cotton 
Angler u. w In the middle of May [comes in] the Camlet- 
fly. 1730 Beawes LexMercat. (1752) 686 Of the aforesaid 
wool the Camblet-makers alone take Soooo lb. 

Ca'iulet, V. For forms see Camlet sb. [f 
prec. sb.] trans. To mark or variegate as (watered) 
camlet ; to mark with wavy veins. Hence Ca’m- 
letedj)//. a. ; Ca'mleting vhl. sb. 
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x6i8 Bolto'* Fljuts i. v. 14 Enibro>dered Govvne-,, Cjs- 
hockes chambleted with figures of polmex lUtuf 

Sylva § 658 Some have the Veines moie varied and Chatn- 
loted : as Oake, whereof Wainscot is made. liid, § 741 
The Turks have a pretty Art of Chamoletting of Paper. 
1653 Evelyn Ment. 11827) 53i I inspected the man- 

ner of chambletting silk & grograms. .in Morefields. x6$a 
Benlowes Tkeopk. u liii, In saciuloth cbamleted with tears. 
1737 Bradley Fain. Diet, I. s.v, A.ider, They afford the 
Inlayer Pieces curiously chambletted and very hard. 
Camleteeiiy -ine (ksemletf-n), a. Also S 
ceunlettee,caniletine,9caiiLbleteen. [f. Cahlet; 
cf. F. camelotitu^ An imitation camlet ; a ‘camlet’ 
of inferior kind. 

17M-6 Bailey, Camletiee, Cawfr^ct’n, a Sort of fine worsted 
camlets or camelots. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Hupp., Cant- 
leiiiie, in commerce, denotes a slight, narrow kind of camb- 
let, lit tie valued, .also, .stuff made of hair mixed with wool, 
in imitation of a cambleL i86t S. Jeon Margaret 11. ai. 
(i^i) 309 Dress of cambleceen. 

Camletillg (ks'mletnj'). In 7 chambleting. 
£f. .Camlet : cf. coating, jAiWi/y.] Stuff of camlet. 

1697 Evelyn Nutnism. vdiL 280 Several sorts of Stuffs, 
Calandiing and CbambletiDgs. 

OatnIiTt, Oamlott, obs.f. CauelinejA, Camlet. 
Cam m a k a^ -oka, var. C.vmaca, a fine cloth. 
Cammatayll, -myld, obs. if. Camomile. 
Canunas, var. Quamash : see Casias. 
Cammassado, -esado, var. of Camis^uto. 
Cammauyne, obs. form of Camovyee. 
Cammed, (kcemd), a. Obs. exc, dial. [app. 
extended from Cam tz. ; cf. wicied.] 

1 . = Camois; having a cam or camois nose. Obs. 
^ciysfs Sat.BlackstKiiks ID. ReLAni, I.34oThe cammede 
kosgons cryen after col ! col 1 c Chaucer ReeoPs T. 
14 Rounde was hese face and kanunede was hese nose. 
cHi^Frmip. Para.^ Cammyd, orschoit nosyd, stmus. 

2 . Crooked, perverse. didS. 

C174S J. CtHXiEK (Tim Bobbin) TVuwjww^JIf. Wks-fiSda) 
fix Its not to tdlheawcaBtm’dtliioq^ con happ’d! iSysE. 
Wmtm Old Cronies vl do ({a Lan e . Gloss) Thoa*ie get^’ 
camm’d as aemshed wrhidt^ 

Hence CammedTiesB. 

C1440 Prnnp. Parv, 59 Chaminydnesse [1499 cammed- 

nesse], sintiias. 

Caznmel, Caxtuneril, obs,fr. Camel, Cambbel. 
fCammes. Obs. Also cames, carnwysse. 
.Apparently a corrupt form of Casv.vs j ‘ a kind of 
gauze for samplers’ 1 Jamieson). 

1540 6'c. Lit, Tteas. .-fvc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 301 
For cammes to stuff the otpheis of lie samin. xgAt liid, 309 
For xij holds of cammes, to be sails. 1555 Ch. .-10:. Letvr- 
tm. Line, in A rehseol. XLI. 360 For iiij yardes of camw>’bse 
for the hye awlter. 1578 Itaientories 215 ' Jam.) A lang ;^ce 
of cammes, sew it with the armes of Scotland 
Cammock^ (kto'mak). Forms: i cammocc, 
-uc, I, 4 cammoc, 4-7 cammok, 5 cambmok, 
ebambmok, comok, -oke, -ocke, 6-S cammock, 

7 camock, 9 diaU cammick. fOF. cammoc, 
generally assumed to be from Celtic, and to be the 
same word as the next, with a reference to * crooked 
stems or roots ’ ; bnt the plant is not so named in 
any Celtic language, and the root is not specially 
crooked, so that the actual origin remains doubtful.} 
The plant Ononis sJ>inosa (N. O. Leguminosx) 
also called Rest-harrow, and according to Cock- 
ayne, Cammock Whin. Some earlier writers iden- 
tified it with. Pettcedanum, and * Petty Whin ’ ; but 
it is not clear what plant or plants they meant 
c 1000 Sax. LeecM. 1. 209 Das wyrte man peucedanotn, & 
oSrum naman cammoc [a.r. cammuc] nemneji. cioooO.R. 
Voe.mVti,-''fla\c]iet 2 oo{X<»uiHaffer 6 ar 7 imy,Peucedanum, 
cammocc. exoso Glosses (CotL Cleop.) ibid. 418 Goinna, 
cammuc. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 319 For comunclich 
in contrees kammokes itexi C. canmokes] . . & wedes F ouleth 
jie frulte in t>e felde. a 1387 Sinon. Barthel, {Anesd. Oxon.) 
33 Peitcedona, i. cammoc secundum quosdam. Ibid, 36 
Resta hovis, herba est retinens boves in aratro, an. Cammoc. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii, cxxxviiL U495^ 69s The 
Cambmok is a pryckynge shrub. Ibid. Of the rotes and of 
the stalkes of Cambmok is made a medycyn that Physicyens 
call Licium. Ibid. Chambmok gendreth fyre of itselfe. 
CX430 Atpkita {Anecd. Oxon) is6 Resta bonis ..op^c^ 
hysen^erde uel cammok. 1578 Lyte Dodeens vi. ix. 668 
The roote of Restharrow or Cammock. «79 Langhaw 
Card. Health (tfes) 527 Restharrow, Cammdk, or Petj'win. 
sjjS'LiViHtsoOT Flora Scot, (1777JI.3B6 Prickly Restharrow 
or Cammock. 1787 W inter Syst. H usb. 123 The above field 
contained many cammocks. 

2 . Vaguely applied dialectally to other plants, as 
St. John’s Wort, Ragweed, Fleabane, Yarrow, etc. 

1878 Britten & ’HoJJL.Plant-n.s.-v., In Hampshire ^most 
aw yellow flowrer is called Cammock. 

3 . Comb. Cammock wbixL= sense I. 
Canunock^, cambock (^ksemsk). Obs. exc. 

Sc. Forms : oambok, -oke, -ake, 6 camok, 
-oke, -00k, -ocke, (7 cambus(k), 6, 9 Sc. oa^- 
mook, 9 Sc. camack. [ME. kambok, app. im- 
mediately ad, cambuca, a late L, word (Du Cange 
cites Fapias cauiiuta, sustentamen vd baculus, 
flexus, pedum, crocia, and Gloss. Corbeiettse, cam- 
buta, baculus episcoporum), app. of Gaulish origin, 
derived from camho-, crooked. Cam; represented 
in mod. Welsh by camawg, camog fern, 'piece 
of bent wood, the felloe of a wheel’. Cf. also 


Gaelic camaj ‘ curl, ringlet, crook,’ and Manx 
camag 'crutch, crooked bat or shinty to play 
hurles, also the game Itself’. 

But some of the senses of the Manx word may be frt»m 
Eng. ; for the Irish and Gaelic fur a bent stick for hurling, 
shinty, hockey, a golf-club, is carnati, catnan.] 

1. A crooked staff, a crook ; esj^. a stick or club 
with a crooked head, used in games to drive a 
ball, or the like ; a hockey-stick ; jience, the game 
played with such a stick. 

t'i4aS I'oe. in "Wr.-WulLker 666 {Momiita Lttdaru/ni lice 
PeduiJi.caiabvk. X483 Cath. Augl. 53 .V Cam bake [r-rvCam- 
boke], camluca. X547 .Silessi'rv Welsh Diet., Kuntiv, a 
camocke. xyao StiKos Sten-. letl. Strype 1754' 1. i. \vi\, 
302 2 People please themselves . . some in Hand-ball, Foot- 
ball, Bandy-ball, and in Cambuck. iSzx Edbt. Lven, 
Ceurant 32 Tan., On Christmas and New Years day, matches 
were placed, .at the camack and football. X885 Invemess 
30 1>J. ago ii. 80 -4 numerous party played a game of Cam- 
mack. 

2 . A crooked stick or piece of wood, a knee of 
timber ; a cambrel. 

c ugfi Xominale in Wr.-WulLker TU,\Hoittina demo perii- 
tieutia) Ihc carnhu.a, a cambok. r xjro Barclay Mirr. 
Good Meant. (1570) B vj, Soone crooketh the same tree tliat 
good camoke w ilbe, As a cuntmoti prouerbe in youth I heard 
this sayde. 1380 Lyly Muphues (Arb.) 237 Crooked trees 
proue good Cammocks. Ibid. 408 If my fortune bee so yll 
that searching for a wand^ I gather a camocke. 1393 
Drayton Relog, vn. 6a Ana earely crook’d that will a 
Camocke bee. 1615 Ckookl Body ^Ma» 815 This tendon. . 
maketh an empty cauity, through which the Butchers peitLe 
their Cammoches to hang the beast vpon in the shambles. 

Ca'nunocl^, a. [f. Cammock i + -y i.] Of 
or abounding in Cammock or Rest-harrow. 

Inffiod. Diets. 

Cammus, var. of Camois, Obs. 

Camnesado, obs. form of CAursAno. 
Cam-nosed, a variant reading of cammosed, 
Camoised ; prob. only an error. 

Caanoca, var. of Camaoa, Obs., a fabric. 
BCamo'cho. ran—\ [C£.It.ffl»wjfw ‘akinde 
of stuffe wome in Italic’ (Florio).] A fabric. 
Jn quot. applied contemptuously to a Spaniard.) 

X607 Dekkeb 7’_ Ilju/ Wks. 1873 III. us X Spaniard is 
a Camocho, a Callimanco, nay which is worse a Dundego. 
Camock^e, obs. form of C.vmuook. 
t Ca’mois, camns, a. <^and sbl\ Obs. Also 
4 cammua, 5-8 comoise, -oys, -oyse, 6 ? -ous, 
8 chamois, [a. F. camies, -use, ‘ having a short 
and flat nose’. Thurneysen refers it to a Celtic 
source, comparing the Ir. sb. catnus hollow, re- 
treating angle, bay, Gael, ca/wiw bought, bay, ci eek, 
space between the thighs : cf. Cambus- in place- 
names in Scotland. For another suggestion see 
Diez, and LittrAJ 

1 . Of the nose : Low smd concave. Of persons : 
Pug-nosed. 

c 1380 Sir Femmh, 4437 Ys browes were bob* rowe and 
grete, & ys nose cammus. ^1386 Chaucer Reeves T. 14 
Round was his face and camuse [sv 3 MSS. ; v.r. kamuse, 
camoyse, kanunede, HarL caniois] was his nose. 1380 
BxRarAlv. C 44 Catnoise nose, that b to say, crooked 
vp-waideastheMorians. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £p. 
VI, x, 338 Many Spaniards, .of the race of Barbary Moores 
. .have not wome out the Camoys nose unto this day. X630 
Bulwer Antkropomet. viL 123 The Inhabitants have 
all Camoyse or saddle Noses. 1743 tr. Colwnellds Husb. 
B vj, Such oxen . . [as have] black eyes and lips, wide 
nostrils, a camoys nose. X751 Chambers Cyel. s.v., The 
Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. X877 R. H. 
Horne in Mrs. Brewtin^s Lett, II. 977 A genclenian . . 
with a large camns nose. 

b. Low and curved like a camois nose. 

1664 Evelyn tr. FrearPs Archit, xxL 53 The Cornice 
b camuse and blunt. 

c, lieatx camcis-MOsed. 

x6ei Holland Piiuy I. 336 The former bane flat noses, 
the other are hooked and enmoise nosed vpwaid. 1636 
Blount Glossogr,, Cainaise-nosed, hooked-nosed. 

2 . absol. or quasi-j'A A person or animal with 
a camois nose. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1881) 94 The camusc._.is geffroy 
langeuyn. 15x3 Barclay Egloges iv- (X570) C vj, She witn 
Bacchus her camous did promote. x6iB Sir R. Williams 
Actions Low Covntr. 49 White little hound;,, with crooked 
noses, c^led camuses, X73X Chambers Cycl, Camus, a 
person with a low, flat nose, hollowed or sunk in the middle. 

t Ca'inoiBed, Ck Obs. Also 4-5 camused, 6 
camesyd, camoused, oammoised, cammosed, 
7 camus’d, -oysed. [f. Camois + -ed,] Made 
camois ; having a camois nose. 

1393 Gower Cotif. II. ato Some one, for she is noble of 
kinne . . Some one, for that she b camused. a X333 Lu. 
Berhers Hnon xxxiii. 103 Grete eeres and a camesyd nose. 
X383 STANYHURsr PcfWM (Arb.) X41 This slut with a cam- 
moysed haucks nose. ci6oo Montcosilrie FZyting 472 
That cammosed [ed, x688 camnosed] cocatrice they quite 
with them carie. 1623 Lisle Du Bartas, Noe 1 j Camoysed 
dolphins. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. it. i. 49 TTiough 
my nase be camus'd, my lipps thick. And my chin bristled 1 
X630 Bulwer Anthrojomei. viL 82 All children are a little 
camoised about the Nose, before the bridge riseth. 

tCa’inoisly, ca'moTisl7,0<fr'> Obs. [f. Ca- 
mois + -LY Like a camois nose ; concavely. 

1x1328 Skelton A '4 RwHtnyngs& Nose som dele boked. 
And camously croked. 

Cainok(e, obs. form of Cabuiook. 


Camomile, cltam- (.ka-'niumml). Form-. ; 
3-4 came-, camamille, 5 camamylle, -melle, 
-myle, camomelle, 5-6 camomylle, 6 camma- 
myll, -myld, cam(m)oinyle, camamile, -mil, 
-mel, camimila, cbamomylle, -myle, chamoe- 
xnell, 6-7 cammomill, 6-S camomdltl, 7 cha- 
mamil, chamcemell, oammomel, ebamoe-, oha- 
memile, chamomel, ^8 camomoil\ 8-9 chamo- 
mile, 6- camomile, [a. F. camamille ^,also fur- 
merly camamille'), ad. L. chamomilla (Pliny, ttc.), 
an aiteretl fonn of chanwmclon (Pliny, Palladins, 
etc.), a. Gr. earth apple \f. o® 

the ground + /tqAov apple) ; so called trom the 
apple-like scent of the blossoms. CL It. and Pr. 
camomilla, Sp. camomila, Fr. dial, camomile, lauia- 
mile. The spelling cha- is chiefly in pharmacy, 
after Latin ; that with la- is literary and popular.] 

1 . The name of a Composite plant, AnthentiS 
nobilis, an aromatic creeping herb, found on dry 
sandy commons in England, with downy leaves, 
and flowers white in the ray and jellow in the 
disk, but in cultivation often all white like a 
double daisy. The flowers are employed in medi- 
cine for their bitter and tonic properties. Also 
distinguished as Noble or Roman Camomile, 
White C., and in its single wild form as Scotch C. 

rxs6s Voc. in Wr.-Wulckfer S57 Camomilla, camemille, 
maiwe. X313 in Wardrobe Ace. Edvo. II, ao Caniamille, 
lid. e X440 Promp. Parv. 59 Camamyle, herbe, camamilla 
CXX430 E, B. P. (1863) 141 vn-to a benche of camomylle My 
wofmle faede I dyd indjne. 1483 Cath. A»gl. 33 Como- 
melle, eatnomillum. 13x3 Douglas lEneis xii. ProL 116 
The clavyr, catcluke, and the cammamyld. 1330 Palsgr. 
aoafa Cammamyll herbe, eamtanille. 1340 Elvot Image 
Gao. (ifs6) 63 b, The grounde was thicke covered with. 
Camamile, x^ ’Turner Names ^ Herbes lE. £. T. S.) 13 
Amhenns [Antheanbl . . is called m engliriie Cammomyle. 
XS73TUSSBB AfwA (1^8)95 Herbes of all sortes,. .Camamel. 
1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 77 Chamamell is hot and 
dry in the firsA degree. x6oS Timme Quersit. 1. vii. 33 The 
flouen, of Lhamamil. xfi6o Bond Scut. Reg, 41 The Camo- 
mile the more it is trodden on, the better it gioweth. 1748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. L Iviii, He babk'd him on the ground, 
Where the wild thyme and_ comomoil are found. 1794 
Martym Rousseau’s Bat. xxvi._T97 Common or true Camo- 
mile. .sometimes covers a conriderable extent of ground on 
diy sandy commons. X878 T. Brvakt Pratt. Sr/rg. I. 51 
Warm fomentationb. .medicated with, .chamomile. 

lb. Also used as an English book-name for the 
genus Anthemis, and popularly applied to several 
allied plants, esp. Matruaria Chamomilla (Wild 
Camomile, Dog’s C., German C., or Camomile 
Goldins) ; Antliemis Cotula ^^Stiuking Camomile, 
Dog’s C., May-weed) ; Blue or Purple 0 ., the Sea 
Starwort, Aster Trij^lium ; Bed or Purple G,, 
Adonis autumnalis (from its foliage). 

X578 Lyte Dodoens n. xxx. 184 Stinking Camomlll or Co- 
tuU fbetida. Ibid. 185 Vnsauery Camomilla [bl. inodora] 
or Cotula non feetida. i<|97 Gerard Herbal, Wonien that 
dwell by the seaside call it . . blew camomill. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lat, Diet. (Morell) vi, Canto, Dogs camomile. 1790- 
s 9 ao SowERBY Sng. Bot. (ed. 31 VI. 52 Com Chamomile, 
Anthemis amensis. 1830 Geo. Euqt A, Bede 214 The 
wild camomile that starred the road side. 

2 . Comb., as camomilo-fiower ; also camomile- 
alley, an alley planted with camomile (see quot, 1 ; 
camomile-tea, an infusion of camomile flowers. 

x6s6 Bacon Syim § 96 A Physitian prescribeth, for the 
cure of the Rheume that a Man should walk continually 
ufion a ^Camomill-alley ; Meaning that he should put Camo- 
mill within his Socks. xSga Culpefber E/tg, Physic 18 
Boiled with.. ^Chainomel flowers. _ 1753 World 1 .. am 
forced to attend with her '’camomile tea. 

Camooyne : see Camovyub. 
t Camoroche. Obs. rare. The Wild Tansy or 
Silver-weed [Potenfilla anserina). 

(:x44o Promp. Parv. 204 Gosys gres, or camoroche, or 
wyldc tansy, camaroca, vet ianaseintn agreste, 

II Camorra (kam^'ra). [It. camerra (kam^'rral, 
'Irish nigge or mantle, a Mariners fiocke’ (Florio >.] 

1 . A kind of smock-frock or blouse. 

XB69 W. Gilbert L. Borgia I. aii She was dremed, .in a 
camera of gold shot brocade. 

2 . A secret society of lawless malcontents in 
Naples and Neapolitan cities. Sometimes transf. 

1863 Sat, Rev. 21 Jan, 87/1 The Camorra is a system of 
organized extortion, which has survived the Bourbon rule. . 
its name is conjectured to be that of a species of short coat 
worn by members of the society. x88o Fortn. Rev, Feb. x 74 
'The profits which . . this official camorra divide between them 
are enormous. 

Hence Camo'xxism, the principles or ptactice of 
this society; lawlessness, anarchy. Camo’xxist, 
a member of a camorra. 

1863 Sat, Rev, 7 Nov, 625/2 The notes treat . . of the 
Neajjolitan Camorrists, 1883 Qkamb. 'JmL 78 The Ca*- 
morrist remaiob the personification of power and heroism to 
the Neapolitan, 

t Camose. Ohs. [cf. Calmevvb.] A sea-gull. 
xS38'46 Elyot, Candosoccus, a sea gull, or a camose. 
n Gamouflet (karnttfl^). Mil. [Fr. : see Littre.] 
A mine containing a small charge of powder, 
placed in a wall of earth between the galleries of 
besieged and besieger, so as, in exploding, to bury, 
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siifroca.te, or cut off the retreat of the miner on the 
opposite side ; a ‘ s.tifler 

_ i8^ in Penny VI. 197/1 CaKi(>uflt,t or Stifier. 1847 
In Ciuic. 

Camous, -ed: see C.vmois, Camoises. 
Oamovyiie, -wyne. Sc. Alsodcammauyne, 
9 camooyxie. — C.t.HO»ii.£. 

*549 Cempi. Seal. 67, 1 sau cammauj’ne, quhilk is £ude 
for one scanbit moutha 1768 Ross Heieuere xis ijam.i On. 
the camowyne to lean >oti down. 18&4 AIillir PlaHt~n„ 
Camooyne, or Camowyne, Anfkemis u^lis. 
Camow-nosed, a. = Camois-nosed. Camois. 
a xtioo Hvhe in. Sibbald Chton. Sc, Pceiry iij. 386 (Jam.) 
His little camow.nobed sheeps, And rowtting kie to feede, 
Camoys^e, -var. of Camois, Obs. 
i'Caiap, Obs. exc. dial. Also 1-3 comp, 
3 komp, 4 kamp. [OE. camp, c^mp, corresp. to 
OFris. camp^ ^MDu. camp^ Du. kamp), MLG. 
kamp, OHG. champf ^.MHG. and Ger. katupf), 
combat, all masc , ON. kapp (//from mp) neuter, 
(Da. and Sw. kamp) contest, keenness, vehemence. 
■WGer. or OTeut. ^hampa-z was presumably an 
early Germanic adoption of L, lampus in its 
transferred sense ‘ held of contest or combat also 
‘duel, fight, battle, war’ ; see Cauf sb.^ The word 
was thoroughly at home in WGer., and gave 
origin to numerous derivatives, particularly the 
vb. kampjon ; see Kemp v. and cf. Kemp sb. OE. 
cfinpa, WGer, kampjon = late L. tampian-eni 
CHAMFioy. In ME. the word survived longest in 
the north, esp. as an archaism of alliterative verse. 

(Kluge and other,, however, claim the word native 
Teutonic, mainly on the ground of the improbability that 
the Germans who had w many^ native woras to designate 
war, sb(»ild adopt a foreign designation ; but they offer no 
sat^actory account of its etymology. 1] 

•h 1. hlartial contest, combat, fight, battle, war. 
Beowulf 5003 In campe secrong cumbles hyrde. c xooo 
Piddles vii. s (Gr.) esette* Crist to compe. czaos 
Lay. 4315 per heo weren on kompen [1375 fihte]. Ibtd. 
4347 Pu emit muchele betere cniht to halden comp [layg 
werre] and ifiht. Hid. 14034 per wes feht swiSe strong 
(»mp swiSe stume. la 1400 3703 Allepekeue 

mene of kampe, knj’ghtes and oper. 

2 . Hence Camp-hall : An ancient form of foot- 
ball in which large numbers engaged on both sides. 
See Camp t?.i 3, and Camping vbl. sh^ 
e 1600 Day Begg. Bedn, Gr. in Strutt Sports ^ Past. 11, 
ui, 1 am Tom Stroud of Hurling, 1*11 play a gole at camp- 
balL 1840 (see Cami’ING Fating camps. 1847-78 

Halliwell, Com/, an ancient athletic game of ball formerly 
in vogue in the Kastem Counties. 1887 Illtesl. Land. News 
a6 Feb. /s The game in very ancient times was not so 
properly called football as camp-balL 1887 J bssow A ready 
336 Camp-ball . . used to be a ve^ favourite game in my 
parish some fifty years ago, and it was, by all accounts, a 
very rough one — sometlung like footbalL 


Gaoivp (kiemp), sbi^ Also 6-7 camite. [a. F. 
camp (16th c, in Littie) in same sense : cf. It., 
Sp., Pg. campo ‘ camp orig. ‘ field ’, and F. champ, 
Pr. camp, field, field of tournament, field of battle 

L. camp‘tts level field, spec, the Campus Martius 
at Rome, the place for games, athletic practice, 
military drills, etc., whmice 'field of contest or 
combat', 'field of battle’. Although camp was 
the Norman form of champ, no trace of it appears 
in ME., winch had only Champ from central OF., 
in the senses of' field of duel or tournament’ and 
heraldic 'field’. Camp was introduced early- in 
the 1 6th c., from contemporary Fr. and with the 
sense castra, hut was also at first used to render 
L. campus in other senses, as well as occasionally 
in the sense of the earlier champ 'field of combat \ 

Littrd supposed that die i6th century French use dLceuup 
was merely the literaiy adoption of the Ficard form in a 
special sense ; but evidently it was an adaptation of It. 
(or ?Sp.) campo, in a sense not used with F, champ.) 

I. In the military sense. 

1 . The place where an army ot body of troops is 
lodged in tents or other temporary means of shelter, 
with or without intrenebments. In common 
modem use the collection of tents, hats, and other 
equipments is the chief notion, the site being the 
'campingi'^ound ’ ; but as used of ancient works, 
Roman, British, Danish, etc., it usually means the 
intrenched and fortified site, within which an army 
lodged or defended itself ; a modem intrenched 
camp includes both notions. The name is also 
given to a permanent station for the reception of 
troops, in order that they may he trained in 
manoeuvring in laige bodies, and in campaigning 
duties generally, astiie camps at Aldershot, Shorn- 
dlifTe camp, catw of Chalons. 

*5 *® Sir Gb. pa Cassalis, etc {The Kinps Amiassadors 
with ihe Pope) 10 Strype Eccl, Mem. 1, 11. xxiiL 6i It i& very 
(;ertaiD, that the Spanyards have refused batel, and conveyed 
themsdf out of ther camp neerer unto Naples in the night, 
xsfa Bible (Gerw.) 2 Kings viL 7 They left their tentes and 
then: homes and their asses, euen the campe as it was, and 
fledde for their Hues. ■ - - * ~ 


with a deep and large Trench. 1697 Dryden 'Pirg. Georg, 


III 540 The Youth of Rome pitch their sudden Camp be- 
fore the Foe. 1737-51 CHAMBfcRS Cjttl. S.V., Rhoe, describ- 
ing the great Mogul's camp, says it is twenty English miles 
roun(I. 1856 Emerson hug. 'J intis v. AMity VlKS. (Bohn) 
II. 33 He disembarked his fegioib, erected hui camps and 
towers. 1870 F. WiuoN Ch, Lvuiisf. 70 A -fine ancient 
Biitibh camp, upon a neighbouring hill-top. 

2 . A body of troops encamping and moving to- 
gether ; an army on a campaign. (In earlier Eng. 
tka host.) 

<ci5^ ‘ViCKBX Englishm. Tivas. 59 In anno 1551, whei^ 
the said citje was taken and destroyed by the campe or 
Charles the first, 1:1590 Marlowe Massacr. Paris ii. vi. 
Dismiss thy camp. iS98GBENEWEY7«rtf«r’^«M iv. vi.gy 
This fleeting enemy was ncit to bee pursued with a maine 
campe. 1611 Bible i Sam, K . 7 God i*. come into the campe 
(Co\EBD. boost, Getici’. hoste]. 1706 Far(2UHar Eei.rm’ 1 . 
Off. II. 1, I hope you have more honour than to quit tlie 
service, and she more prudence than to follow the Camp. 
sjss Johnson Rambl. No, 144 p 4 Multitudes follow the 
camp only for want of employment.^ 1839 Thirlwall 
CtetLC HI. 4SI The army was formed in a hollow square, 
inclosing the baggage and the followers of the camp. 

"b. Flying camp, campvolanti ‘a little army 
of horse and foot, that keeps the field, and is con- 
tinually in motion’ (Phillips 1696-1706). See 
also quot. 1699. ? Obs. 

*577 Holinshed CArott. HI. 1040/2 Who . . with a campe 
volant did what he could to stop the Englishmen within 
Hadington from vittels. 17^ De Fon Hist, Devil (1822) 
299 Some of his camp-volent are always present. i6xx 
CoTGR., Camp volant, a flying (mmpe, a campe of light- 
horsemen for ordinarie roades. xSm B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Flyaig-Camps, Beggers plying in Bodies at Funerals. 17*7- 
5x Chambers Cyil. s.v. Camp, Flying Camp is a strong 
body of horse or dragoons. 

c. Camp-royal : the main or chief body of an 
army with the commander-in-chief ; a great body 
of troops ; hence^ig-. a great number, a host. 

*593 Nashe Chrisl's T. 31b, False witnesses they had in 
pay a Campe royal. x6ox Dent Patlnu. Heauen 216 A 
Canipe-ro] all, euen forty thousand strong. 1841 Bromk 
Jazt. Crew 11. Wks, 1873 III. 377 This Doublet, .might serve 
to furnish a Camp Royal of us. 

3 . Used for: The scene of military service; 
military service, the military life in general. 

1735 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. he iv, I must . . my Patiick 
soon remove To Courts and camps that may Ms soul im- 
prove. X7M Lamb Corr, bexi. (1870) 194 The world, the 
camp and the univermty have spoilt him among them. 1805 
Slott Last Minstr. in. xv, Iiove rules the court, the camp, 
the grove. 3837 Kbble Chr. Y, i Advent x, Through court 
and camp he holds his heavenward course serene. 1855 
Mac.iulay AftfA Ettf. HI. His knowledge of courts and 
camps was such as few of his countrymen possessed. 

II. fratis/. from the military sense. 

4 . The temporary quarters, formed by tents, 
vehicles, or other portable or improvised means of 
shelter, occupied by a body of nomads or me» on 
the maTchjby travellers, gipsies, companies ofsports- 
men, lumbermen, field-preachers and their audi- 
ences, or parties ' camping out * ; an encampment. 

Connected with sense i by intimate gradations, e.g. the 
camp of the Israelites, or of North American Indims. 

xSOT Bible (Genev.) Ex. xvi, 13 At euen the quailes came 
and couered the campe {Vulg, castra, Coverd. tentes]. 18x3 
P. Cooper Pioneer ax, The sagar-boiler, who was busy in 
his ' camp *. 1884 W. Campbell My Indian ^mi. Contents 
. . Sport at Dharwar . . A Civilian's Camp . . Bison-Shooting, 
etc. 1886 F. H. Guillfmakd Cruise of Marchesa I, ps It n* 
the hunter's rule to see that the Are is extinguished . . before 
breaking camp. 

It), loosely, 'Quarters.’ 

1747 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 1. 108, 1 am got into a new 
camp and have left my tub at Windsor. 

6. An encamping; a 'camping out’. 

In Australia the regular term for an expedition er excur- 
sion for fishing, shooting etc., in which the party camps out. 

X865 Intell. Oiserv. No. 37, 15 A previous night’s camp 
near the spot. t88o Incus Austral. Consius 333 W^e’ie 

f oing to have a regular camp ; we . . intend going to Port 
[ocking to have some shooting, fishing, and general diver- 
sion. s886 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 13/3 Cadet corps (now out 
for a week's camp). 

6. The whole company or body of persons en- 
camped together, as surveyors, lumbermen, sports- 
men, etc. ; a company of nomads. 

X7S0 Bcawfs Zar Mercai. 797 The Chan of the Western 
Moungales Camp, tributary to China. 1884 in Webster. 

III. Jig. from the military sense. 

7 . A ' host ’ or ‘ army ’ of arguments, facts, etc. 
xgfid Painter Pad, Pleas. Ded., Titus Liuius in whom is 
coRtayned a large campe of noble facts and exploices at- 
chieued by valiaunt personages. 1871 £. BvaSLAd Fidem 
xiv'. 282 The main camp of allegations. 

8. a. A body of adherents of a militant doc- 
trine, or theory, b. The position in which ideas 
or beliefs are intrenched and strongly defended. 

1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 23 No one who has marched 
ever so short a way out of the great camp of old ideas. 1885 
Clodd AfytAs ^ Dr. n. vii. 182 Matteis still dividing philo- 
sophers into opposite camps. 

IV. In sense of ME. Champ. 
t 9 . The field of combat, the lists. Obs. rare-^. 
*5*5 Ln. Berners Froiss, II. clxL [clvii.] 446 Howe he 
durste . . do armes with hym in campe or iustes mortal!. 

V. In various senses of L. campus. 

+ 10 . Campe ofMars^ Camp Mart : >= Campus 
Martius. Obs. 

*534 Do Berners GoUt, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Fviij, The 


emperour goynge to the campe of Mus. 1^7 F- Stapyl- 
TON Juvenal 109 Exercising and training like the tyrones 
or young souldiers in Camp Mart. 

-(■il. Plain, level surface, field. Watery camp 
(fsriileus campus, campus lotus aquaruni) : the 
surface of the sea. Obs. 

*59® SvLiESTER Du Bartas i. iii. (1641) 20/1 Whereby 
w'are stor'd with Truchman, Guide & Lamp, To search all 
corners of the watery Camp. 

f 12 . Field of inquiry ; field of discussion or de- 
bate, subject of debate. Obs. 

1538 Lfland ttin. I. p. xxi, I have more exspatiatid yn this 
Campe then they did. c 1538 Starkey England iv. 128 
Wherfor I wyl not entur Into that Camp. 

II VI. 13 . = Spanish campo \ see quot, 

1877 Aihemettm i Dec. 703/2 The_ Falkland^ Island word 
for expanses of bog land, 'camp,' is not derived from the 
French champ, .but from the Spanish campo. 

fl 4 . (A sense of F. see quot.) Obs.rare~°. 

*753 Chambers CytLSupp., Camp, is also used among the 
Siamese and East-Indians, for a quarter of a town assigned 
to foreigners, wherein to carry on their commerce. In these 
camps, each nation forms itself a kind of city apart, in which 
their store houses and shops are, and the factors and their 
families reside. (So in London Encycl. 1829.] 

VTI. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple, as camp- 
boy, -craft, -diseases, -equipage, -equipment, fare, 
-fashion, -frock, -guide, -hut, -keeper, -kettle, -kit, 
-language, -life, -mill, -money, -plot, -squire, -stove, 
etc. 

rSi* Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XL 27 Stores commonly 
called ''camp equipments i&io T. Mxscasjx Aristoph. I. 
121 1'he saiik that holds our coarse '‘camp-fare. x886 Pall 
MallG. 28 July 2/1 Seated "camp-fashion on boxes, a 1849 
J. C. MaNCAN Poems (1859) 338 In an uniform of blue and 
white And a grey ''camp-frock he is dressed. 182S-40 
Tvtler ffisf, Scot. (1864) I. X53 The servants who remained 
in die "camp-huts, 1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 35 Bailing it 
out with a "camp-kettle. *850 Alison HUt. Europe XI. 
Ixxvi. $ 30 447 The ponderous iron camp-kettles hitherto 
used by the soldiers had been exchanged for lighter ones. 
x86i Max Muller Sc, Lang. 503 Urdu-zeban, "camp-lan- 
guage, is the proper name of Hindustani. 1828 Macaulay 
Hallam, Ars. ^1854) 1. 72 The Judges would have given as 
strong a decision m favour of "camp-money as they gave 
in favour of ship-monw. x6to Holland Camden's Brti. i. 
83 Maximus, abase "Campe-Squire. 

b. Special comb., as oamp-bed, -bedstead, a 
bed or bedstead for use in field- service; hence 
spec, a bedstead made to fold up within a narrow 
space ; a trestle bedstead ; oamp-chair, a form of 
folding chair ; + camp-chaplain, an army (diap- 
lain; camp-ooloux, a fiag or colour used in 
marking out and arianging the camping-ground 
for a body of troops ; hence camp lolour-man (see 
quot.) ; camp-disease, -duty (see quots.) ; camp- 
fever, a name given to fevers of an epidemical 
character occuning in camps, chiefly typhus ; 
camp-fire, a Are lit in a camp or encampment ; 
hence a military social gathering in a garrison, etc. ; 
spec, in IJ.S. a re-union of membeis of one or 
more clubs, ‘ posts of the ' Grand Army of the 
Republic a society of ex- volunteers ; camp-flux, 
-fuTniture (see quots.) ; camp-marahal => F. mare- 
chal de camp, see Camp-mast£B ; oamp-paper, a 
kind of copying paper, like carbon-paper ; camp- 
party, a party forming a camp, a camping-out 
party; camp-seat, -stool, a light portable fold- 
ing stool ; camp-vinegar, a preparation made by 
mixing vinegar with Cayenne pepper, soy, walnut- 
ketchup, anchovies, and garlic, and afterwards 
straining it. Also Camp - followsb, -master, 

-MESTING. 

1890 Land. Gass. No. 2529/4 One large Tent fit foi a 
Colonel, with Chairs and "Camp-Beds, 1825 Hone Evety- 
day Bk. I. 940 A "camp-bedstead, of planks resting on 
bats of iron. 1885 Harper's Mag. Mar 631/1 Winthrop 
found a "camp chair. 1879-88 Seer. Sera. Money Clias. 
^ Jos. (1851} 196 One of the "camp chaplains. , on his allow- 
ance of 8r- per diem. 1785 Ray in PtuL Trans. LXXV, 
422 By arranging "camp colours, in the intervals. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Svpp, b.v., The "camp colour-men, are 
drawn a man out of a company. X853 Stocijueler Mil. 
Encycl., Camp Colour men, soldiers whose business it is to 
assist in marking out the lines of an encampment, etc. ; to 
carry the camp coIouie to the field, on days of exercise, and 
fix them, for the purpose of enabling the troops to take up 
correct points in marching, etc. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp. 
S.V., The "camp diseas^ morbus castrensis, absolutely so 
called, is a malignant lever. Dudley Digges died of the 
camp disease which raged in the garrison at Oxford, in 
1643. Ibid,, ‘'’Camp Duty, in its utmost extent, includes 
every part of the service performed by the troops during 
the campaign. But in a more particular sense, denotes the 
guards ordinary and extraordinary kept in camps. Ibid. 
s. V. Camp, The "camp fever is the same with what is other- 
wise called the Hungarian fever, and bears a near affinity 
to the petechial fever. 1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxx. 
121 Their "campfiies first announced their presence, 1884 
Boston (Mass.) Jriil, 6 Sept., Edwin-Humpnrey Post, No. 
104, G. A R., of this town celebrated its fifteenth anniversary 
by a camp-fire Fridayevening. 1871 Forbes War France 
ij- G. 283 (Hoppe) During peace^ time, there is a camp-fire 
— or gathering equivalent to it— once a week in every 
Prussian Regiment. 1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp., ‘^Cantp 
Flux, a name frequently given to the dysentery. 1857 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, *Campfumiture, articles of cabinet 
work made compact, light, ami portable, so as to be easily 
folded and transported; such as camp-stools, camp-bed- 
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stead', tables, etc. i6to Cotton Es^ntcn i. iv. 153 The 
Count de Suze, Bezaudun, *Canip-Mareschal. 1707 Land. 
Gaz. No. 43p3 3 The Count Louvignies, a Camp-Marshal 
to the Spanish Forces. CX790 Imison Seh. Art 11 . To 
make *Camp Paper, vnth which a Person may write or 
draw without Pen, Ink, or FenciL 1831 Piacock Crviiket 
Cast. sg6 Sitting on a *campstool with a portfolio on his 
knee. 3873 Black Pk Thuhs \L 87 He folded up and 
shouldered nis camp-stool. 

Camp, dial. [Of tmcertain origin and 
history!] A conical or ridge-shaped heap of po- 
tatoes or turnips, in the open air, covert with 
straw and earth, for winter storage ; called also a 
bury^ pie, or pit. Cf. also Clamp. 

1790 Marshall Midi. Counties kY.. D. S.) Camp, a hoard 
of potatoes, tumeps, etc. i88k Leittsier Gless. t£. O. S ) 
Ca/Hp, *biiry', a pit lined with straw in which potatoes 
are placed, and then earthed over so as to form a mound. 

Hence Oamp-ceUar, a temporary cellar made of 
clay heaped 

^ XJ13 Lond. 4 r Counir. Snw. ir. i_io This Salt, which 

is of a hot moist Nature, is that with which they make their 
Camp-cellars, by ntixing it with Clay, to keep their Wine 
and other Liquors in. 

tCamp, sb.*^ Obs. rare-^, [a. ON. kamp-r 
beard, moustache.] pL Whiskers (of a cat) j stout 
bristly hairs : cf. Kemp sb. 

£'X4tt Henrtson Mor^ Fab. 47 Hee [the Cat} lay so still, 
the h^ce were not aSeird . . S^e dried at the Campes of 
his bend. 

+ Camp, Obs. exc. dial. [OE. campian, 
tpmpian, f. camp fight : a parallel formation to 
Du. kampen:—V(Get. type *kampijan. The other 
langs. Imve forms from WGer. *kanipjan, viz. 
MDu. kempett, OHG. chamftn, chemfan, MHG. 
kemphen, ktinpfen, Ger. kampftn ; also Icel. k^ppa 
C-— *kampja), Ss/r.kampa, Da. wbatcenottL 
Eng. Kemp.] 

1. intr. To fight ; to ctmtend in battle. Cf. Kjekp. 

(The rare xdtb c. instance may bdoi^ to Cakt v?\ 

CTOuo (Gr.y Soeal oretta a . . gode cotmi^ 

[T«im Morie Artk. ad34 There es no kynge uodire C^ste 
may kemM with hym one '] 1560 Leigk Annerie 115971 
61 Aristotle affirmeth that Rauens will gather together on 
sides, and campe and light for vktorie. 

2. To contend in athletic contests ; also tram., 
as in to camp the bar. Obs. or dial. 

1774-8 J. Bryant Mythot. (T.) In our island, the exhibi- 
tion of those manly sports in vogue among country people 
is called camping; and the enclosure:, for that purpose, 
where they WTestle and contend, are called camping closes. 

1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (18601 1 . vi. viiL 362 Those three 
tall fellows, .fonder of sword-play, wrestling, and camping 
the bar, than of churchmen or church-going. 

b. To Strive with others in doing anything, e. g. 
drinking. Cf. Kemp v. 

1587 J . 1 Melvill (1843) 356 A banquet of wat and 

dry confectiones with all sortes of wryne whatat his Majestic 
camped verie mirrelie a guid whyll. 

3. esp. To contend at camp-hall, to play a foot- 
ball match. Cf. Camping vbl. sb.^ 

c 1^ Pramp. Pan/, 60 Campyn, pedipilo. 1573 Tussur 
Huso. 1187SJ 60 Get campers a ball to campe therewichall 
Ibid. 64 In medqw or pasture <to growe the more fine) let 
campers he camping in any of thin& a 1684 Sir T. Browne 
Tract viii. Wka 18^ IV. 205 Words . . of common use in 
Norfolk.. as.. kamp. sSgt RayS. 4-F, C. IFds. (£. 17 . S.) 
Camp, to play at Football. This word .. extends over 
Essex, as well as Norfolk and Suffolk. Standard 39 

Dec. 6/3 Another field, called Camping Close, on which the 
inhabitants of Haverill, in Essex, usm to Camp. 

4. intr. To wrangle, scold. Cf. Cample. 

1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl.I}odsley IX. 351 She'll camp, 
I warrant you. Oh she has a tongue ! x64a [see Camvihg 
ppl , «.!]. _ ^ 

6 . tram. To kick (a person) like a foot-ball. 

Horacd Epist. 11 li, Hvij, Lest euen younge 
folke, seinge you drinke . . Do make of you mere moddnge 
stockes and campe you with theire feete. 

Camp (kfflmp), 0.2 [a. E. canipe-r, £ camp 

Camp jA2] 

1. iitlr. To live or remain in a camp ; to form 
or pitch one’s camp ; to encamp. 

1543 Foray Fr. Country in Chron. Calais (Camd.l six 
The hole oste departed owte of Callyes . . and campid the 
same night without the walles of the towne in the feldes. 
1556 J. Heywood Spider ^ F. Ixvi. ad Bn., At retret of 
trompet, they retyred a meyne. Where they before had 
campt. 1580 North Plutarch 153 [R.! Fabius camped al- 
ways in the strong and high places of the mountains. x6xx 
Bible Ex. xix. 3 There Israel camped before the mount, 
1808 J. Barlow Coinmb. iii. 533 To meet the expected war, 
Camps on the confines of an eastern plain. 1830 Blackie 
ASschylus 1 . 51 He Was camping far at Ilium. 

2. To sojourn or remain in. a tent, pitch one’s 
tent ; also famtl. to take up one’s quarters, lodge. 

i6xx Bible Nahum iiL 17 The great grashoppers which 
campe in the hedges in the cold day. 1651 C. Cartwright 
Cert. Relig, 1. 125 Bring it to the place, where they camped. 

1857 Kingsley Tsoo y. Ago 1 . 106 Don’t, .ask me to come up 
and camp with you. 1859 Thackeray Vir^t. vi. 48 The 
messenger from Virginia, .camping at night in the snow by 
the forest fires. 1883 Gilhour Mongols xxvi. 3C^ A ]^eat, 
tall, blustering Mongol, .advised me to camp beside him. 

b. To camp otU : to lo^e in the opki in a camp. 

1837 H. Martineau Soc. iicAnter. (1830) I. 204 Others 
besides emigrants camp out in the woc^. x8^ Smiles 
Hupteuots Eng.^ xL (188a) i8x Tl^ had to camp out at 
night in the public squares. 1884 T. E. Dawson aandbk. 
Canada 3Pi Canadians who camp-nut upon these islands. 


3. Irons. To establish or place in camp; to 
lodge ; falso to place, put {pbsX 
1349 Compl. Suit. 83 The tua gryt battellis of onnumerabil 
mm of V eyr \ar campit nar to giddir. _ x^8 Baerft theor. 
Warrer 11. i, so In (larrisons it [Ensign]., is most offen 
camped upmi the wall. 16x8 ShaK!;. Ant. 8 C/. i\. viii. 33 
Had our great Pallace the Capacity To campe this_ boost. 
Mad, The troops would be camped along the riser side. 

tlCampagbui, campagniavkamprn’n'a). Obs. 
[It. campapta open field, oiampaign, the countrj', 
a campaign ;--L. campania ; cf. Campahia, Cam- 
paign, Champaign,] 

fl. In j^th and iSth c. occasionally used for: 
Champaign, level, open country, plain lesp. in 
reference to countries where Italian is spoken, but 
also iu ordinary Eng.). Obs. 

x8ax M. Frank Senn. 11672) 413 This is a hill of Glory, hard 
to Climb .. no plain cam^gnia to it. ^3 Maundriil 
youm. yertts. (1732) 18 We pitch'd in the Campagnia. 1717 
Berkeley Tour Italy Wki,. iS^t IV. 568, 6 miles through 
the like flat campagna. 

t 2 . In 17th c. occas.: A (military) Campaign. 
i6sa Evllyn State Frasue MLsc. Writ. (1805) 84 He who 
hath not made two or three campagnas las th^ use to term 
it) by the time that he is x8 years of age, 1863 Fefys 
Diary 11 Dec, He appoints such a day, and summonses all 
the country-people as to a camp^uia, and, by several com- 
panies, gives every one their cin-ttit. 

3. Now only as proper name ^the Campagna 
(di Roma)’ in Italy ; see Campania. 

Campa^e, obs. form of Campaign. 

11 Guapa^ol (ka*mpanVi)- [Fr.; f. campagne 
country-] Short-tailed Field-mouse. 

[1788 Pennant Zool. 1. 104 The short-tailed Field Mouse. 
Names.. Fr. Le petit Rat de champs, X.e campagnel, Ital. 
can^aguolu\ x8» Kirby Hob. 8- Jnsi. Attim. I. iL 93 The 
Caxnpagool, or short tailo} rat of Pennant x868 Wood 
Hemes rsntkaut H, xxxL 598 The ShoK-tailed Field Mouse 
oduerwise tenned Campagsol or Field Vde {Aroicola 
are e nsis). 

Caittpa^fSt (k^p^m)- Also 7-3 oampagne, 
7 -ogn, -ame, -aigne. [a. F. campe^tte country, 
open country, champaign, * the field , campaign, 
which in the course of the ifith c. took the place 
of the earlier champagne in all its senses ve.vcept 
as the proper name of a Frtaich province). It 
was introdviced into Eng. in the 1 7 th c., and at 
first occasionally used in all the senses of the 
earlier Champaign, butwas at length differentiated, 
and restricted to the military sense, for which it is 
now the proper term. The forms campagna, -agtiia, 
•ania were also in 17 th c. use (see above). 

Lhtre treats i8th c Fr. campagne as a substitution of the 
northern or Picard dialect fonn for the Parisian cham- 
pagne", but there can be no doubt that it was actually an 
adaptation of lb campagna icommon in the military sense 
in i6th c., e.g. Caro Virgirs jSh, xii. 563 'Turno fa cam- 
pagna aprendo’, Tumus opening the campaign), and may 
have bera taken into F. first in militaiy phraseology, and 
gradually extended to other senses, the advantage of a 
form which could not be confounded with the name of the 
province Champagne peihaps conducing to the resulb For 
ultimate etymology see Champaign, Campania.] 

+ 1. A tract of open country ; a plain ; = Cham- 
paign. Obs. 

x6i8 Hobbes Thucyd, (1833) The River Achelous . . 
runnW through, .most ixut of the campagne of Acamanla. 
1847 Clarenoon Hist. Rei. II. vi. 34 There was between 
the Hill and the Town a fair Campaigne. <1 17x8 Garth ( J.) 
Where Tiber, .fattens, as he runs, the iair campaira. sf6s 
Sterne Tr. Shtmdy (1803) Vll. v.xs The outworks stretch 
a great way into the campaign. 

t 2 . Op^ country as opposed to hills, woods, etc. ; 
country as oppose to town; = Champaign. 

<11887 Cowley Doug, in Much Compmy Wks. 1710 11. 
76a To be sure not to venture his Person any lon^ in the 
open Campaign, to retreat and entrench himsmf. 1684 
Scanderbeg Kediv. ii g For that the Countrey is there 
Composed of vast Campagn and level woods. 1^9 Maun- 
drell in youm. Jems. (1731) Tijb, We hunt in the most 
delightful Campaign. xyM Coluer Ryt. Ridic, 194 They 
that see you in the Campaign in the Summer. 

3. Mil. The continuance and operations of an 
army ‘ in the field ’ for a season or other definite 
portion of time, or while engaged in one continuous 
series of military operations constituting the whole, 
or a distinct part, of a war. (In Ger. Feldzug,) 
The name arose in the earlier conations of warfare, ac- 
cording to which an army remamed^ in quarters (in towns, 
garrisons, fortresses, or camps) during the winter, and on 
the apprcmch of summer issora forth into the open country 
(nella campagna, dans la campagne) or 'took the field , 
until the close of the season again sus;^ded active opera. 
tions. Hence the name properly signifying the ‘being in 
the field was also applied, now to the season or time daring 
which the army kept the field, and now to the !,eries of 
operations performs during this time. In the chang^ed 
conditions of modem warfare, the se^n of the year is of 
much less importance, and a campaign has now no direct 
rrference to time or season, but to an expedition or con- 
tinuous series of operations bearing upon a distinct object, 
the accomplishment or abandonment of which marim its 
end, whether in the course of a week or two, or after one or 
more year& The history of the sense is seen in early 
Dictionaries ; e. g. 

X636 Blount GIossmy. s,y,, A word much used among 
Souldiers, by whom the next Campaine is usually taken for 
Ae next SummersExpedition of an Anny, or its ta^g the 
fidd. 17SX Bailey, Campain, [in Military Afiairb] the 


sTOce of time every Year, an Army continues in the Field, 
during a War. sjya-6 — A summer’s war. 1735 Johnson, 
Campaign, the time for which any army keeps the field, 
without entering into quarters. 

x6vf Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 . 1. 49 After he had made two 
or three Campaigns . . he came in the leisure of the Winter 
to visit his Friends in England. 1887 Pefys Diary 28 June, 
Several (.ommanders that had not mmey to set them out 
to the present campa^e. X693 Mem. Ct, Teckely i. 37 
And prepared themselves to open the Campagn in goM 
time. 1708 Swift Predut./or 1708 Wks. 1755 II. 1. igj It 
will be a glorious campaign for the allies. 1790 Blatsqk 
Fav. 8 < 1 /( 7 . Mem. II. 318 The want of success In the last 
campaign. 1847 Emfrso.n Repres. Men, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 375 In the Russian campaign he..said^‘l have 
two hundred millions in my coffers, and I would give them 
all for Ney'. 

4. transf. + a. A naval expedition ; a voyafi:e or 
cruise. Obs. (So F. tampagne, It. campagna.) 

X708 J. Bjon Suffer. Prot. in Arb. Gamer VI, 404 Being 
several Campaigns, Chaplain aboard one of the Galleys, 

b. An expedition or excursion into the country ; 
a summer’s trip or sojourn. 

xy^S H. Walpole Corr. 1 . 133 A campaign at Twickenham 
furnishes as little matter for a letter as an abortive one in 
Flanders. 1749 Mrs. £. Montagu Eett.{i8ip III. 83 The 
waters are good . . the place agreeable, and you cannot 
n^e a better summer’s campaign. ,17^ Wolcott (F. 
Pindar] StthJ.for Painters so A man in rather an exalted 
station . . Made frequent cariosity campaigns; Sometimes 
caught grass-hoppers. 

c. Ironwork. The period during which a furnace 
is in continnons operation. 

x^r Treuts. Amtr. Inst. Muting Eng. 1 . 98 By their cor- 
rosive action on the lining ..they shorten a campaign or 
run to a few daw. x88i in Raymond Mwing Gloss. 

6. _fig. Applied to any course of action analogous 
to a military campaign, either in having a distinct 
period of activity, or in being of the nature of a 
struggle, or of an organized attempt aiming at a 
define result. 

X770 ymtius Eett.nxxxx. eat They . , rest from the . la- 
bow of the campaign. 1^3 Mackun Matt of World 
(1793) 36 Their amorous equipage tat the nuptial campaign, 
im Dickens Lett. (18B0) II. 3^, 1 am now preparing for 
afinal reading cainpaign. ^ 1887 Pall Malt Budg. 31 Mar. 3 
A campaign is being carried on in Paris . . against the in- 
terlopers who sell tick&ts at the doors of the theatres. 

b. esp. in Politics, An organized course of action 
designed to arouse public opinion throughout the 
country for or against some political object, or to 
influence the voting at an election of members of 
the legislature, o. The Plan of Campaign in 
Ireland, entered upon in the winter of 188 ^ 7 , a 
method of conducting operations against landlords 
who refused to lower rents, according to which the 
tenants in a body were to pay what they consideied 
the fair rent into the hands of a political leader, 
charged to retain it until the landlord should 
accept the sum oflered, less any amount subse- 
quently expended in maintaining the struggle. 

x88o Webster Sttpp., Campaign^ (U. 5 . Politics} the sea- 
son of excitement ana effort preceding an election ; canvass. 
x88a Boston iMass.) yml. so Swt„ The attempt of the Re- 
publicans to intioduce the tariff as one of the issues of the 
cainpaign. x886 United Ireland so Nov. 373/3 The ‘ Plan 
of Cfampalm ' as laid down in United Ireland of October 
S3rd. tVKPtdl Mall G. 34 Nov. s/i The plan of campaim 
is. .(he proposal that whenever a landlord refuses to setue 
at the abatement proposed by his tenants. .(he reduced rent 
of all the tenant^ is to be banked with an unknown in- 
dividual, who is to act as paymaster and dole out weekly 
allowances to such of the tenants as ate evicted by the land- 
lord for non-payment of tent. Mod. The electoral cam- 
paign has now begun in earnest, 
te. Short for campaign-coat, -lace ; see 7 b,_ Obs. 
x6go Mnudns Muliebris, Campaine, a narrow kind of 
lace. i6gm Tryon GoedHonsew. i. 7 A Flannel Shirt, and 
a Wastcoat, Doublet, Coat, and Cwpaign, a Gown over 
all lin’d. 

7. aftrib. and in Comb. : a. Of the nature of open 
country; belonging to the open country. 

x8a8 Hobbes Thucyd. (iSss) 139 The campagne country 
bejund Strymon. x8m Holland Pliny II. 84 The Cam- 
paign Rose bloweth eanyand is very forward. White 

Sewrne xv. 43 The stone curlew . . abounds in all the cam- 
paign parts of Hampdiiie and Sussex. x88a Elwss tr. 
Capello 8 Ivens II. iv. 77 We plunged into the vast cam- 
paign country to the north. 

b. Of, belonging to, or used on a military cam- 
paign ; as cam^ign-coai, -hue, -oven, -shoes, -wig. 
(Some of these were perhaps merely catch names 
referring to the famous campaigns of Marlborough.) 

1877 Loud. Caa. No. X180/4 Wearing a brown serge Sute, 
and a brownish *Campaine Coat. 169a B- £• Diet. Cant, 
Crew, Campaign-coat, oririnally on^ such as Soldiers 
wore, but aiterwards a Mode in Cities. xTsg New Cant. 
Diet., CanifmgtKoat, in a Canting Sense, the ragged, 
tatter'd . . Coat, worn by Beggars and Gypsies, in order to 
move Compassion. Z682 Loud. Gas. No. 1760/4 A Btsen 
Mohair Silk Petticoat, with a ‘‘Campain Gold and Silver 
lace, xj^ Kersey, *Campa^n-Ovat, a portable Oven. . 
us'd by Confectioners. 1730-6 Bailey, Cantpaign own, a 
portable oven made of copp», of a convenient length, and 
about three or four inches high, being raised on feet, so that 
fire may be kindled underneath, and on the cover or lid of 
it are ledges to hold fire also. 1893 Zond. Gas. No. 3840/4 
A Highway Robber., with a “Campagne Perriwig. 1891 
Satyr agst, French 7 Onr stoddn^^ must be Mill'd, our 
Shooes “Campamn. s»88 R. Holme Armoury u, xviii. § 1x8 
A“Camptdgn Wig, hath Knots or Bobs (or a Dildo on each 
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stde^ with a Curled Forebeadi a Travelling Vtlg. _ i8fS^6o 
Faikholt Casiume, Giois., A wig called a ‘campaign^wig’ 
was introduced from France about 1712. It was plain, and 
clcM-fitting 

Gampadgu (k5.'mpt‘>-n), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr^ To serve in, or go on, a campaign. Also 
fig, aai-trans/, 

1701 [see CtxrAiONracl. 1:766 G. CA^KI^'G A nti-Lucreiius 
. 401 Without an host wfaat General could Lampaign? iBox 
Sir R- Mcscrwr Hist. Irish Reb, p. \i. *T.» The officers, 
who camnaigned in the late rebellion. 187s Jow ett Pluio 
^ed. 2) III. eSo He-.feeda his heroes, when they' are cam- 
paigning, on soldiers’ fare. 1885 Pall Mall G. so Feb. s/i 
You will campaign in the Soudan. 

2. truHs. {^tioftce-use.) 

1768 Sterse Si’Mt. 7'i»rm.|i77S) 1. 114 An old soldier., 
campaign’d and worn out to death in the service. 

Campaigner (kxxnpji'nm,. [f. Caufajcxv. 
(or j^.) + -EB.] One who serves in a campaign ; 
esp. one who has served in many campaigns, a 
veteran; alsoyi^. 

3771 SuouETT Humph. Cl , Both horse and rider were 
old campaigners, and stood without monng a muscle. 1815 
Scott Gujr M. xi, I ant an old campaigner, and perfectly 
used to it. x8$8 Loncf. Emperor's BirSs-u. vi, Forth 
the great campaigner came Slowly from bis canvas palace. 

Cai3Upai.'glU2ig, vbl. sb. The action of the 
verb Campaign. Also attrib. 

1701 Collier tr. M. Antoti., 3 Ied. 186 This Campaining, 
Tempestuous Life you are engaged in. 1789 Wolitott 
iP. Fuidart,£;e^/.()i/Ar vifi. 33 when Judges a campaign- 
ing go. 1859 C- WiLsoH E. Forbes iv. 118 Old soldiers 
were p^ campaigning. Kaxe Ant. Expl. I. v. 45 

Preparing sledges for our campaignings on the ice. 18^ 
Black Pfuutoit xxii. 314 His foraging adventures ui 
campaigning time. 

Campai'g^nlet. A diminutive campaign. 

aSSs Sat. Res!. 18 July Gj/t T'he campaign or campaignlet 
of 1885 cannot be consider^ a triumph. 

Caanpain e, obs. f. Camp.ugn, Campane. 
i'Ga'jnpal, a. Obs. [a. Sp. campal (cf. hlin- 
sheu 1599 ‘ Cauipdlt belonging to a champaine 
countrey, as Batalla cainpdl, a champaine warre’ 1 
= F. tamped^ It. campalt in med.L. campal-is^ f. 
camp-us Camp sbt^ V. ; see -AL.] Pertaining to 
the open country or ' the held’.* 

3598 Barret TAeor. IFarres iit. iL 8a If it shold come to 
campall fight. Hid. iv. 1 116 Slaine. .in a campall battell. 
Ibid. V. Hi. 153 Sufficient with a campalt fortification. x 6 xx 
CoTOs., Canipeil, campall ; of. .a campe or field. 
Ceunpan: seeCAMPANT. 

II Cautpaxia (kmmpa nfi). [late L., It, and Sp. 
camMna a bell. 

l^ore says, XVL xxv. 6, Oimpanaa n^one I taliai nomen 
acc^it, ubi primum ejus usus repertus esU This refers to 
the andent statement that Mis were dthec invented or 
first used in churches at Hola in Campania.)] 

1. A church bell. 

in Phiixifs, and in mod. Diets. 

2. Used by Drayton ^ the name of some bell- 
shaped flower ; according to various Dictionaries, 
The pasque flower \A»emoiie ptihatillcC). 

1613 Drayton Poly-olb, xiii, For the laboring wr 
troubled ‘ ' 


: laboring wretch that\ 

. with a cough, Ur stopping of the breath . . Cam- 
pana heero he cre^ approoued wondrous good. 

3, Arch. (See qnots.) 

tSag P. Nicholson Prrut.BmM, sSs CamPana, the body 
of the Corintluan capital. Campanse, or Campmiula, or 
Guitfg, the drops . . of the Doric ardiitrave. 

Gampanal (kpe-mpanal), a, rare—K [f. late 
L. campdna hell + -al.J 
+1. Bell-shaped. Obs. 

1S71 Dicces /’a«fiH«.(i59i) 177 Cooicall or Campanall. 
2. Campcmal Alliance ; in Bat. Lindley’s name for 
his alliance of natural orders, of which the Cam- 
panulaceat or Bell-flowers were the type. 
Campanaliaa : see Camfanilian. 
CampauaTian, <S. rare-K [f. late L. cam- 
pdndri-ies bell-founder, bell-maker 4- -an.] Of or 
pertaining to bell-founding or to bells. 

1869 J. Raven CA, Bells Ceimbr. (1881) 61 Campanarian 
luxuries in obiits were but sparingly indulged in at Cam- 
bridge. 

Gampaue (ksmpcf’n). In 7 caxnpain. [a. 
F. campam L. eampana hell.] 

1. Her. A hell. tC£ Campany.) Hence Oam- 
paned ppl. a., furrushed or adorned with bells. 

x688 in R. Holms Armory ni. 461/2 He beareth Argent, a 
Bell, or a Campoin. .by the name of Ceuttpatte. 

•j‘2. A bell-shaped vessel forming the head or 
upper rart of an alembic. Obs. 

[1641 French Distill. IL (i6si> 52 Put to the IVater as 
much of the Spirit of Sulphur Per CainPauaiit, as will give 
it a pleasant acidity.] x66a J, Chandlcr Fern Hebuont’s 
Oriat. too By a Campane orglassen Bell, ifoo 'VV, Simpson 
Hydrol, Ess, xoo Sulphur burning under a Glass C^pane 
tfor the maldng its 0^). 

i*Ca*nLpanel. Obs. rare. [ad. Y. campamlle 
or It canipanella, dim. of cantpaita, bell.] 

1. A small bell. 

,t6|3 Ubquhart Rahelais 1. xvii, Tingling Tantans and 
rinmng Campanels, to hang about his mares nedc. 

2. A sort of hit. 

^ x6ii CoTCR., Campanel, campandl, or Bell-fashioned rowle 
ID the mouth of a bitt. 16x7 Markham CceoaL 11, 58 If he 
.. wtyth his nether chappe, you shall then take that bytt 
Which we call the Campanell. 1688 R, Holme Armoury 


iti viL § 44 There are several sorts of Bits, as. .The Bastonet 
Bit, The Cainpuell or Bell Bit X704 Wohlidge Diet. Rmt. 
ei t’rb. s. V., The Campanell, or the Curb and Hook, being 
the Chain and Hook under the Horse Chops. 

OCampauero ,,kjEmpane'»Ttfk [a.S'p.campanero 
bell-man, f. eampana bell.] The Bell- bird of 
South America. 

iBas Waterton IFauderiues n. (1887! 157 No sound . . 
from any of the winged Inhamtants of the forest . . causes 
such astonishment as the toll of the campanero. i860 Gd.sse 
Rom. JVW. Hist, 21 The campanero or bell-bird of the 
Amaaon . . much like a snow-white pigeon, with a sort of 
soft fie^y horn on its forehead, three inches high. 

t Campa'llia. Obs. [In form, a. L. campania 
‘plain level country’, spec, as the name of the 
rich and level province of Italy, lying south-east 
of the Tiber ^afterwards particularly distinguished 
as Campagna di Roma) ; in later Lat. applied to 
many similar tracts, and as a common appellative ; 
f. campus field- Hence (through Fr.\ Cham- 
paign, Campaign. But perh., in Eng. use, really 
the Italian word (also adopted as Campagna, 
campagniaS, spelt as Latin, or phonetically.] 

1. ‘ A large open level tract of ground without 
hills ’ ( J.) ; plain ; = Ch-ympaign. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. v. 556 A clear view, upon 
an open Campania. 1663 Charleton Chorea Giganf. 42 In 
fields and spacious campanias. 0x698 Temple (J.) In 
vast campanias, there are few cities. 

2. Jn campania : in the flat open country where 
the operations of regular warfare are conducted ; 
in open battle, * in the field’, ‘ in campaign’ (in its 
original sense). Cf. Campaign and Champaign. 

x6m R- Johnson Kiugd. f Cmntmv. (16031 93 'I'he Hun- 
garians presuming .. upon their valour in campania, have 
ever neglected to fortifie their frontiers. Ibid. 179 As they 
[cavalry] are of great consequence in campania, so amongst 
hils and rockes they are of small service. 

3. Operations of an army in the field dming a 
season ; = Campaign sb. 3 . 

X679 Everaro Prot. Primes Europe 8 Since the lost Cnm- 
pnnui, the three . . have entred into the entanglement of a 
War. <1x698 Temple (J. 5.v. Attridiete), 1 have observed a 
Campania determine contrary to appearances, by the cau- 
tion and conduct of a general. 

Campauiform (k%mpse‘nifpjin), a. Bet, [f. 
late L. campdna : see -form.] Bell-shaped. 

* 7 S 7 Fultney in PhiL Trans. L. 65 Campaniform orbell- 
sha^ flowers. 1759 Hiller Card. Diet. (ed. 7). xSag in 
Crabs Techn. Diet. 

II Campanile, pt.; f. eampana bell. The 
plural is in It. in -f, m Eng. Tisually in -es. Most 
frequently pronounced as Italian (karapanf’Ie^ 
oAen as French (kompanH), but also anglicized as 
[.kse’mpanil, -ail),] 

A bell-tower ; esp. applied to the lofty detached 
bell-towers of Italy ; a steeple generally. 

xhu SoMNER Anita. Canteri. 160 Neere unto their Cam- 
panile or Steeple. 1691 Wood A th. O.von. I./303 The Cam- 
panile or Tower at Darleston. i76a-7i H.Walpole Veriue’s 
A uetd. Patni. (17S6 1 HI. 167 The great Campanile at Christ- 
church Oxford. i8ss Tennyson Dais^ 13 Slender cam- 
panili grew By bays the peacock’s neck m hue. zS68 FRCt - 
MAN Norm, Cong. (18761 II. uc. 400 The rude art of English 
masons strove to reproduce the campaniles of Northern 
Italy. attrib. ■sXugs^.'LsattsTopogr.Dict.Eng.l.gieQn 
the north side of the north aisle, .is a detached campanile 
tower. 1865 Morning Star 4 Apr., The shaft is a splendid 
structure of the campanile order. 

iCampaxLi’liain, <z. Obs. rare-\ [f. prec. + 
-IAN.] Pertaining to a bell-tower, or peal of bells. 

1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xxvui, This Campanilian 
Oracle fretteth me to the Guts. 

Campani'liform, a- [f- Campanile + -form.] 
Shaped like a bell-tower or steeple. (In various 
Diets, explained as * shaped like a small bell’.) 

1846 Worcester cites Harris. 

Campaniloger, incorrect f. Campanologer. 
Gampanist (kse-mp^ist). [ad. med-L. cam^ 
panista bellman, f. eampana^ One versed in the 
subject of bells. 

i8w J. T. Fowler in iV. <K?. Ser. iv. IX. 531 Campanists 
all, Looke, Brothers, Looke I Loe ! here's a passing goodlie 
Booke ! 1881 J. F. Briscoe Obi Nottinghamsh. no It has 
been figured by most campanists. 

Hence Campanl'stlo a. 

1883 Trans. CumhldcAHt^.Soc.Vlll.xsi Our campanistic 
major, Jeremy Tolhurst. 

Campauologry (hrempan^-lodgi). [ad. mod.L. 
campanologia, f. late L. eampana bell ; see -logy.] 
The subject of bells ; detailed examination of the 
principles of bell-founding, bell-ringing, etc. 

[1677 F. S[TEDMAN](*V/riCampanologia. 1753 Chambers 
Cytl. Supp.^ Campauologia, the art or science of ringing 
bells.] X847 Craig, Campanology, the art of ringing bells.. 
xa57 Lukis Acc. CA, Bells i In investigating the subject of 
campanology, the belfry first presents itself. 1873 Ella- 
COMBE Bells of Ch, ii. 30 Writing a treatise on Campanology. 
Hence CampaiioToger ; Campanolo’glea]. a., 
-ly adv . ; CampanoTogist. 

z8oo Chrmt, in Ann, Reg, ii/i In the records of the Cam- 
paniloger's art. 1857 Lukis Acc. Ch, Bells p. vi, Cam< 
panologist, campanological. x88a Athenmmt No. 38 s^. sog 
Mustek and campanological performances. X884 Ibtd. x8 
Oct. 501/3 The. .county of Surrey turned out. . to be one of 
the poorest, campanoli^cally speaking, which has come 
under review. xBm J. Tate in ParPs IVks. (1828) VII, 330 


Alearned Grecian, .a campanologist. 1868 Guardian 455/1 
The Revd. H. T. Ellacombe, a well known campanologist. 

Gampanula (ksmpse'nirfta). Bot. [mod.L. 
campatiula, dim, of eampana bell.] A bell- 
flower ; a large genus of herbaceous plants, giving 
its name to the N.O. Campanulacese. The flowers 
are bell-shaped, and usually blue or white. The 
best-known species are C, rotundifolia (Bluebell 
of Scotland), and C. Meditim (Canterbury Bells). 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (17291 205 Antirrhinum, Asphodel, 
Campanula. 1738-9 IMrs. Dflany Life ^ Corr. (i86r) II. 
40 My lady Sutherland will be very glad of your campanula 
and vetch seed. 1806 Bowles Bamuell Hill i. 1S4 Along 
this .solitary ridge, 'Wheie smiles, but race, the blue cam- 
panula. xBgS Ruskin Mod, Paint. I. ii. i. vii. § 22 The 
interwoven bells of campanula and heather. 1849 Kingsley 
N. Devon Misc. II. 262 The little ivy-leaved campanula. 

Campaoitlla’ceous, a. Bot. [f. prec. -t- 
-ACEOUS.] Belonging to the N.O. Campanuleueae. 

1830 Linoley Nat. Syst, Bot. 187 More properly a Cam- 
panulaceous than a Lobeliaceous plant. 

Caupaunlair (ksmpte'nirllaxl, a. [f. as prec. 
-f- -AB.] Bell-shaped ; having a bell-shaped pedicle. 
18x3 Bingley a nim. Biog. III. 270 The campanular wasp. 
iSfiSWooD Homes without H, xiv. 259 Another .species of 
. .Tree Wasp is the Campanular Wasp {Vespa sylvestris\ 
ii Campanularia (k^^mpte-niwlearia). Zool. 
[mod.L.; f. Campanula: see -aria.] A genus 
of hydroid Zoophytes having the polype-cells 
bell-shaped and supported on long footstalks. 

x8ss Kingsley Glaucus (1878) App. 234. 2883 HarpePs 
Mag. Dec. 107/1 Graceful stalked vases of the camponu- 
laria appear as if by magic. 

Campaimlate ^k^mpse-nirllilt), a. [ad. mod. 
L. campdnulaius, f. campanula', see -ate^ 2 .] 
Bell-shaped. (Used chiefly in Botany & Zoology.) 

x66S Wilkins Real Char. 96 A flower of one intire leaf, 
whether Campanulate; such whose flowers have some re- 
semblance to the figure of a Bell. 1794 M ahtyn R ousseau’s 
Bot. xvi, 165 Rather a funnel-shaped than a campanulate 
corolla. 1828 Kirby & Sr. EntomoL 111. xxxv. 710 The 
pedicle is campanulate in many Vespidse. 1843 Dana Zooph. 
686 Calicles tubular or campanulate. 

Campa'lLlllated, a. [f. prec. +-ed.] = prec. 

X7S7 PuLTNEY in Phil. Trans. L. 6a The floweis . . are 
large, of a campanulated figure, 1850-8 W. Clark Van 
der Hoeveti's Zool. I, 76 Cells campanulated, pedunculate. 
Caiupa’lllLloilB, a. [f. mod.L. campanula + 
-ous.] Bell-shaped, campanulate. 

*7*7-6* iu Chambers Cycl. 1799 Med. frnl. 1, 39 The 
calj'x is undivided, campanulous. 
t Ca’inpajay. Obs, rare-\ (See quot.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 461/2 A Bell , . is termed a 
Canman, or Company from the French word, Campaine. 

Uampamole. Obs. rare~^. Also compur-, 
caiupie-, camper-, [app. a corrupt form of a dim. 
oicamMna, such z&^cavipanola, ‘teo/a.] (See quot.) 

1387 TREvisA/f>^<*» Rolls Ser. IV. 65 Acompurnole [v.r. 
campurnole, canmrenol, campemole; anon, iransl, a gyr- 
delle of golde ; L. bullatn aureauil of golde for his sone. 
*398 — Barth, De P. R, xix. cxliv. (1495) 946 Tintinabuluz 
is a belle other a Camparnole. 

Camp-ball : see Camp j^.1 2 . 

Campbellite (kccmbeloit). A follower of 
Alexander Campbell, a leligious teacher of Vir- 
ginia. 

x88x N. V. Nation XXXII. 401 We are quite sure these 
are the doctrines of the Campbellites. i88x W. hi. Thayer 
Leg-Cab. to IVhite Ho. ii, Abiam Garfield , . united with a 
comparatively new sect, called Disciples, though Camp- 
belUles -was a name by which they were sometimes known, 
in honour of the founder of the seel, Alexander Campbell. 

Camp ceiling. Arch. [Pftom its shape re- 
sembling the root of a camp tent.] ‘A ceiling 
formed by an inclination of the wall on each side 
towards the plane surface in the middle, so as to 
form something like a coved ceiling. Most fre- 
quently used in garrets’ (Crabb Techn. Dict.xZz^. 
Campeacliy wood. Also 7 Campecha, 

Compeche, 7-9 Campeche, 8 Campechy, -chie, 
-Ohio. [From Campeachy on the west coast of 
Yucatan, in Central America, whence it was ori- 
ginally exported.] The red dye-wood yielded by 
Hssmaiosylon Campechianum, better known as 
Logwood. So Campeachy tree, 

165a Wadsworth Chocolate 15 Three Cods of the Log- 
wood or Campeche tree. x686 Land. Gaz. No. 3i86/i Four 
Thousand Quintals of Compeche Wood. 1725 Sloane Ja- 
maica II. 184 Campeche wood good to dye withal. 1836 
Macgillivray tr. Humboldts Tras), xxiv, 370 Campeachy 
wood abounds in several districts. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

’t Campecliena, Campechianaj Campu- 
ohina, obs. by-forms of the prec. 

*703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3895/3 Goods out of the Mary, Man 
of War from Vigo, consisting of Sugars. . Campuchina. Ibid, 
No. 39x2/3 Tobacco, Campechena. 1720 Stouts Surv, (ed. 
Strype 1754) II. v. xvii, 362/2 Cocheneal, Campechiana, etc. 

II Campea’r, v. Obs. [Sp. campear to pitch a 
field ; campear un vandero * to flourish an ensign ’ 
(Minsheu), f. campo field.] (See quot.) 

1598 Barret Theor. fVarres n. i. 21 To aduance the En- 
rigne, and not to campear it, or pitch it on the ground. 

II Campement (kanp^man). [Fr. ; f. camper to 
Camp.] A detachment whose duty is to mark out 
the ground for a camp in advance of the army. 
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CAMPING. 


*8*1 V. Blacker Makratta If’ar i. lx. 145 The ciuhjU- 
inent was always attended by a ruxsalak [division of native 
cavalry] of Mysore horse on the line of march, 146 

The camj^tmeni was ordered to attach itself to the brigadier* 
general, instead of proceeding in advance. 

t Camper I. Obs.acdial. [f.C.vsrpp.i + -EBi.] 
L A player at camp-ball ; a foot-ball player, 
c X440 PrQinj^. Parv. 60 Campar or ple}-ar at foott balle. 
1573 Tusser Hush, <18781 fio Get campers a ball, to campe 
therewithal!. Ibid. 64 In medow or pasture tto growe the 
more fine} let campers be camping in any of thine. 

2 . ?A contentious person; a wrangler. Cf. 
C.VMP Z'.l 4. 

1730 Oldmixom Hist. Ho. Stuart a8i Women of quality 
are wont to be campers. 

Canwer ^ (kte’mpai). [f. Camp jA-, v .- + -es.] 
+ 1. One who belongs to a camp, or to the camp 
(cf. Camp sh.“ 3 ^; a soldier, military man; a 
camp-follower. Obs. 

R. H. Arraiputt. Whole Great. xL S i. 99 They pro- 
mise. .more than Saul to bis Courtiets and Campers, x^i 
Neva Disc, Old Intrtague xvi. B The running Campers. 

2 . One who goes into camp, or encamps ; one 
who lives or lodges in a camp or tent. Camper 
cut : one who lodges in a camp or tent in the open. 

xBsfiKAHEAfrr/. £apl. ll.ix, 93 As ingeniously., crowded 
together as the campeis-ont in a bufialo-bag. 1869 Daily 
Tel. 5 July, The new campers this year are the 7th Surrey, 
the iQch Surrey, and the London Irish. iSfe American 
VI 1 . 169 A true and circumstantial delineation oithe camper’s 
life in the Maine forests, 

3 . One who takes part in a camp-meeting. 

18S3 Chicago Advance 16 Aug., At the Sabbath services 
none but the regular campers were in attendance. 

f Campemoyle. Ohs. [A corrapt form of the 
word appearing in med.L, as campitulius. It. cam- 
pignuolo, OF. eampigne«l{(i.vx(A.¥.campag»4»t]e') ; 
a deriv. of campus £eld ; see CHAMPiONOir.] A 
cfaamp^cai, mi^room, or toadstool. 

i5a7AMOSBvRn«w«efis'rZ>0^iiL Waters CjhfCainptx~ 
nmries that some men calhd^ Bode stoles. 

Cftinpescm« var. of Gahbisom, Obs., a staffed 
donblet worn beneath the annoar. 

c X33S G'oer de L. 376 For plate, ne for acketton, For 
faauMrk, ne for campeson. 

Campestral ika'mpe'strari, a. rare. [f. L. 
campesier, campestris pertaining to a level field 
(f, campus plain, field "i +-.\,b. yCf. for the form 
L. campestr-atus.)'] Pertaining to fields or open 
country ; growing or living in the fields. 

a 1750 Mortimer t J. i The campestral or wild beech, U 
blacker and more durable. xSSo Howells Uttdisc. Country 
xiii, 188 The .sylvan and campestral flowers, 
t Campe'Stxial, a. Obs, [See prec. and cf. 
terrestri-al, equestri-an. Both forms have analo- 
gies in Latin.] = Caufestbal. 

i6o6BiRKiEAr2>^-^Mr/a//Ded., Inall campestrialprowes 
and pas-tyming exploits. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Feasts 170 
A Wilde Campestrial Weasil. 1678 'EvELYiiSyle>a{ijf6) X37 
The Campestrial or wild [Beech], 
t Camp-fijfllt. O^j, [A 1 7th c. rendering of 
AFr. chawnp bataile (see Champ sb. 1), or of 
med.L. campi |;in a charter of 1133, in Du 

Cange), in which campus has the ordinaiy me- 
diaeval sense of the place enclosed for two cham- 
pions to fight in single combat (' in campo decer- 
tare’), or of the duel or combat itself, ‘singulare 
certamen quod rustice didmus campum, 'pugna 
diioram, quod nostri campum vocant’, ‘pugna 
campi, id est, duelli’ (Du Cang^ s. v.). Cf. Aobe- 
Fioht.] ‘ In law writers [from 1 7th c.] the trial of 
a cause by duel, or a legal combat of two cham- 
pions in the field, for decision of some controversy’. 
Chambeis Cycl. Supp. 

160S Verstegan Dec. Intell. Hi, If it were a crime deserv- 
ing death then was the Camp figlit for lyf and death, s&xj 
Hakcwill Apologie (1630) 318 For their byall by Cami^ 
fight, the Accuser was with the perill of his owne body, to 
prove the accused guilty. 1644 CoKBlnsiii. m. 321. 0x698 
TEMPLE/ftfi. Fug. 572 The Trials Ordeal, and of Camp-fight. 

Ca'.mp-'fo’llower. A man or woman who 
follows or hangs on to a camp or army, without 
being in military service. 

x8io Wellington Zet. in Gurw. Dis^. V. 464 The proc*ed- 
ings of the General Court Martial, on the trial of Edward 
Poole, camp follower. iSjo W. Irwno M^omet II. 265 
Here he and several thousand of his soldiers and camp- 
followers were cut to pieces. 1876 Daily News 3 Nov. 5(4 
Those unfortunates who are known under the euphemistic 
appellation of ' camp followers '. 

Campheer, obs. form of Camphob. 

Campll-, abbreviation of Camphor, taken as 
a stem on which to form names of related chemical 
substances, as Ca'mpheue, a terpene contained in 
camphor oil from Laurus camphor a ; a crystalline 
colourless mass ; generic name for the hydrocar- 
bons isomeric or polymeric with oil of turpentine 
(C,#Hw) ; — Terebene. Ca*3up1ierene,a camphene 
of the second order (see quot.). Ca'mphileive, 
‘Deville’s name for the camphene obtained by 
treating hydrochlorate of turpentine oil with lime ; 
alan any camphene of the third order’ (Watts). 
Ca'mpliliie (-sin), the commercial name of an 


illuminating oil procured by distillation from com- 
mon tnrpentine; also attrib. Camphogen, ac- 
cording to Watts * CrMEKB, C„H„ ; but appa- 
rently also loosely used fat camphene and camphiiK. 
Ca’mphol, f applied by Gerhardt to common 
camphor ; but by Berthelot to C„II,(, 0 , reganled 
as the alcohol of a series of which Bomeol is 
one mriety, and common camphor the aldehyde. 
CazaphLo'lio acid, Oj. Ca'uphyl, the 

radical of Camphol, whence Camphjrlle a. 

1830-47 Todd Cycl. Amtt. HI. 152,15 Camphor .. is now 
fwnd to be an oxide of *caiuphene. 1873 Watts Fnenes’ 
C/teut. 779 A aV'^tallked hydrocarbon, called camphene. 
1863-79 \Vvrrs Diet. Chetn. 1 . 724 A camphene often 3*ields 
several isomeric modifications by treatment with different 
acids, ot by repeated treatment with the same acid. 1 he 
new carophenes thus produced are called campkencs of the 
second order, or sometimes *campkerenes. Another class, 
called campkeues of the third order, or sometimes ^catuphU 
Icncs, are obtained by the action of lime or baryta at high 
temperatures on the hydrochlorates of other camphenes. 
184a yfech. Matt. XXXVIL 380 Lamp for burning oil and 
'Camphine. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogflvies xxxvi. uSyS* 275 
This camphine is always too dull or too bri ght. x8^ Kings- 
vexAU. Locke iiLfiSydls? Ve comfortable folks who. .grow 
wisein aneasychairwith..acamphine]amp. C1865LETHEBV 
in Circ. Sc. 1 . 106J1 Oil of turpentine, or camphine. XU3-79 
Watts Diet. Chtnt. L726 “^Camihogen., Dumas' name for tne 
hydrocarbon obtained from camphor hs’ the action 

of phosphoric anhy dride ; it is identical with cymene. Ibid. 
The several bodies to which the name *camphol has been 
applied, are isomeric but not identical, being especially dis- 
tinguished b}' their different rotatory power. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 703 A solid crystalline camphor, called borneol 
or camphol. Ibid. *Campnylic alcohol, of which common or 
laurel camphor is the aldeayd. x8^ tr. Schutienbergeds 
Ferment, » ITie presence of *cainphyl alcohol. 

Campjaor (lue‘mfai,-&i). Forms: (4catun£Fe\ 
5-9 eaxapbire, (6 oaxnpber, oamfoxy, -ie, cam- 
fery, oamphora, eamfoTa, oanfora), 6-7 oam- 
phyre, (dbamphire, 7 oami^oTy, campheer, 
-phdr, -fer, -fire, oanfir, 8 chaonphor), 7- cam- 
phor. [a. F. eamfre, eamphre = L , Pr., 
and Pg. camphora. It. canforu, Sp. and Pg. 
aUanfor, med. Gr. utu^vpa. (‘Camphora, quam 
Aetius caphttra nominavit* Hemi. Barbaro, 15th c. 
commentator on Dioscorides, Devic), a. Arab. 

hiifnr, in Old Pers. Jtapur, Prakrit happu- 
ram, Skr. karpiirami in Hindi happily, kapur, 
kdpitr, Malay hlpur. The European forms are 
immediately from Arabic, with an for long d. 
Various forms of the word occur in l6th c. Eng., 
but the typical form down to c 1 800 was camphire ; 
the mod. camphor is conformed to the Latin,] 

1 . A whitish translucent crystalline volatile sub- 
stance, belonging chemically to the vegetable oils, 
and having a bitter aromatic taste and a strong 
characteristic smell : it is used in pharmacy, and 
was formerly in repute as an antapbrodisiaa 

Common camphor (CuH], 0 ) is prepared by distillation 
and sublimation ieocaCatipho^o^iMantm{.LaHrusCom- 
phord\, a tree indigenous to Java, Sumatra, etc., and 

finm other lautaceous trees. Manyessentiu oils, as those of 
feverfew, lavender, etc, , deposit vanetiesofeamphordiffering 
only In thrir action on planted light. Borneo camfhor or 
Somsol (Cu Hu 0 ) is gelded Dryohalanops Camphora, 
N. O, Dipteracese, a tree growing iu Sumatra and Borneo ; 
it is less volatile than common camphor, and has a mingled 
camphoraceous and peppery smell. Nyyri Camphor, 01 the 
sameihemicBl compodtion as Boraeol, is produced in China 
and Burmah by the distillation of Blnmea balsamifera. 

13x3 in Wardrobe Acc. 7 Edto, II, ao Canmfre i8d xgjo 
Palsgr. ata/t Cainforie or gumme, can ^ re . 1553 Edem 
Treat. New Ind, < Arh.) 22 Great plentie Ot Camphora called 
camphyre, whiche they affirme to be the gummo of a cer- 
tayn tree. idSs Llovd Trerv. Health I. ii. Gumeof Arabicke, 
Piagaoce, Cwfeiy. xs^ Gilkk ShUd, (1878) 35 Tearmes 
of quick Camphire, & Salt-peeter phrases. 1599 Hakluyt 
Voy. II. t, 242 Canfora being immpound comineth all from 
China, and all that which groweth in canes commeth from 
Bornea 1603TiMMEQaernV.n1. 177 Camphor. x6a6 Bacon 
Syloa S Brimstone, Pitch, Chaniphire, Wildfire . . make 
no such fiery wind, as Gunpowder doth, xfiap Catt. Smith 
TVnw. 4- Aav. v. 8 Canmheer, and powder oC Brimstone. 
x6u Jrr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. m. xiv. Intemperance . . 
makes a fair esute evaporate like Camphire, turning it into 
nothing. 1657 W. Coles . 4 d'ar««f£tfencclxxxiv, In English 
camphire, camfire, cairohor, and camfer. i66x Boyle Spring 
of Air n. L (x 682) ai Camphire of which a little will fill a 
room with its o^ur. x6fe Moroem Geog.Rect. (16851 323 
The Canfir of Borneo. x68x DrvdeK SP. Fryar i. Wks, 
1725 V. 149 Prescribe her an Ounce of Camphire every 
Morning, .to abate Incontinency- 1764 Churchill Candid 
date Poems {X769) IL 35 Her loins by the chaste matron 
C^nphtre bound. *78t"7 Be. Watson Chem, Ess. ( 1789) V. 
273 Cmphor, x8x4 Sib H. DsvYAmc. Chem.xib Camphor 
is used to preserve the collections of Naturalists. X87S Dar- 
win Insectiv, PI. ix. 209 Camphor is the only known stimu- 
lant for plants. 

+ 2. A tree or plant wHcb yields camphor; esp. 
Camphora officinarum and Dryohalanops Cam- 
phora ; see prec. sense. Ohs. 

The shrub <^led ‘camphire’ in the i6xx version of the 
Bible is now identified with theXuwm/n’A inermis or henna- 
plant, N. 0 . AyVAracrar. , . , 

1570 Levins Mem^, 72 Camphe^ herb, camphora. xw 
Spenser F. Q, in. ii> 49 Rew, and Savine, and the flowce Of 
Camphwa x6xx Bible Song of Sol. L 14 lily beloned is vnto 
me, as a cluster of Camphire [188$ R. V. henna-flowers]. 


X63X H, Cogan Pinto’s Tr.xx'. Kxxix. (16631 156 A Tent 
pitoted upon xa Balli^ters of the wood of Camphire. x^ 
Bi’Kvs't Ptigr. II. 194 Here also giew Camphire, with 
Spicknard, and Saffron. 

8. attrib. and in Comb., as camphor ball. Julep, 
oil, pill, fosset, tree (see 3 \ » 

igu Gmkne Z^pst. CourtiernBji) 38 Being curiously 
WiiAncd with no worse than a "Camphor ball. i6xx Bi .tuu. 
& Fl. Philast, II. 26 .Such "Camphire constitutions as thi-., 
X836 Penny Cycl. VI. 204 In that part of the stem [of Dryo- 
hilanops Camphora] which should be occupied by the pith 
it [Borneo camphor] is found along with *camphoT-oil. 1^1 
Mrs. Biiin .4 morons Pr. iv, iv, lo do penance In "Chain- 
phire Posset, this month. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts 44S 
fhe leopard . . delighteth in the "caniphory tree. 1^6 
Harley Mat. Med, 451 The Camphor Tree is a large and 
handsome tree with esergreen shining leaves. 

Ca'mplior, v, rare. [f. prec. sb.] frans. To 
ixnpTcgnate or wash with camphor; to camphoratc. 
Hence Ca'mphored ppl. a. 

iSfin WinrEHORNE tr. MaeckiaveUfs A tic warre (r573) 
96 b. Some moiste it . . with camphored aqua vitae, i6» 
Tourneur Rex‘. Trag. iii. v, Does every proud and self- 
affecting Dame Camphire her face for this t x6^ Tkvon 
Misc. s Camfired Spirit. 1709 Steele Tatter No. lOr P 5 
Wash-Balls Perfumed, Campnired, and Plain, shall restore 
Complexions. 

CanxplioraGeous (koemfbr^bjos), a. [f. Cam- 
phor so, + -ACEOiT.s,] (I>f the nature of camphor. 

1845 Garroo Mai, Med. Tkerap. 116551 225 The leases 
- ^j^sess a powerful oilonr and camphoraceous taste. 

Camphovate (kre'aifdr^t\ sb. Chem. In 8 -at. 
[see next, and -ate'*,] A salt of camphoric acid. 

X794 G. Auams Nat. h Exp, Philos. I. App. 547 Campho- 
rats. .white and transparent, bitterish..cry!,tMs irregular. 
iSoo tr. Lagrange's Chirm. 1 1 . 944 The camphoric acid^unites 
readily with earths and alkalies. Combinations of this kind 
are called Caraphorates. x874ScHORL£MMEXCVtr.6e«Cm{/. 
306 Calcium Camphorate , . is readily soluble in water. 

Camphorate (kre'mfdrAl, a. 106 s. [ad. mcd. 
I* camphordt-tu : see -ate-.] Camphorated. 

a that Boyle Wks. I. 433 (R.) Shaking the saline and 
camphorate liquors togrether. xyxo T. Fullrr Pkarm. Ex- 
temp. 94 A Camphorate Draught. 

Campliorate (kre'mforeitl, v. [f. as prec. -t 
-ATE'J.] To imprecate or treat with camphor. 

1641 French Distill, ii. 116511 54 Crollius bis Treaicle water 
Camphorated. 17x8 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 182 Spirit 
of W me camphorated. xSta Month. Rcp. LXXIX. i8i Who 
would, .camphorate an ephemeron for immortality T 
Hence Ca-mphorated ppl, a. 

X7M-4 Mbs. Delanv Life 4 Corr. (1861) II. 256 One ounce 
of Castille soap dissolved in half a pint of camphorated 
spirits of wine. X786 tr, Beckfords Patkek 1x8341 88 Two 
large torches .. the camphorated vapour of which ascended 
and gathered itself into a cloud. xBix A. T. Thomson Lmd. 
Ditp. uBiB) 324 Camphoretted oil of turpentine. xBxo 
Lindlsy Nat. Syst. Bet. 173 A fragrant camphorated smelt. 
Camphored ppl. a. : see Camphob v. 
Camphoretted. Obs . ; see Cai^hobated. 
Camphoric (kremf^-rik), a. Chem, [f. Cam- 
FHOB + -10.] Of or pertaining to camphor ; con- 
taining camphor in chemical combinaticn, as in 
camphoric cuid (C|«H,| 0 <). 

XM G. Adams Nat. 4 Philos. I. ua The camphoric 
acids. 18x9 Childrrh Chem. Anal. 280 Camphoric acid, 
forms snow white plumose crystals. X884 Health Exhib, 
Catal. 63/1 Camphoric Antiseptics, 

Ca*]uphorize, "O, Also 8 -ixise. [f. as prec. + 
-izE.] = Camphorate », Hence Ca’mphorized. 

X736 Bailey Htnaeh. Diet, 155 To Cam^horise Spirit of 
Wine. X74X Compl. Fam.-Piece i. L x 7 N othin^ so effectually 
cures Kibe Heels, as doing them with camphiru'd Spirits. 

Camphorons (ktemfoias'), a. [f. as prec. -t- 
•ous.] Of the lutoxe of camphor, camphoraceous. 

x88x Syd. Soc. Lex, s. v. Borneol, It , , is , . of a mingled 
camphorous and peppery smell. 

Camphory (kre'micJri), a. m prec. 

x8a6 hT H. Wilson tr. Maloti 89 The camphory balm, 
and flowery perfume. Mod, Ithasacamphotysmeil. 
Camphyl; sccCamph-. 

Camphyre, obs. form of Camphor. 

+ Campinff, vbl. sb.i Obs. [f. Camp o.i] 

1. Fightujg m Camp-wght or single combat. 

[Perh. taken oy Caxton from Flemirii kantpeu,] 

X48X Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 102 Reynard the foxe thought 
how come 1 on this Campyng, we ben not bothe lyke, 

2 . Contending, fighting. 

X549 Prayerik. Troubles (1884) 148 Leave off.. good 
countrymen, your camping at your own doors, and bestow 
that your moutness of courage , . against your enemies. 
xSfij'fi? Foxe A. h M. (1596} 4x0/2 A yong and a stout 
prelat, mote fitter for the camping cure, then for the peace- 
able church of Christ 

3 . Contending in a camp-ball match ; foot-ball 
playing. Also attrib., as in camping-hall. 

ci 43 oLvnc.Af/>i.A(Merr(i 84 o)aooBolsterydoutof]enghth 
and breed, Lyche a laige campyng balle. c 1440 PromP. 
Parv, 60 Campynge, pedipiludtum. 1466 Deed in Sir JT. 
Cullum Hist. Hawsied (1813I 124 The campiim mghtel 
Joined to the East side of the churchyard. Drakt 
Horacds A. P. 8 iv, The stoole ball, top, or camping ball 
if suebe one should assaye As bath no mannour skill therin 
. .They all would , . laughe at hym alonde. xBto SruauENs 
St^. Forifs Voe. East. A. s.v., I have heard old persons 
ffieak of a celebrated camping, Norfolk ag^st Suffolk, on 
Piss Oommon, with 300 on each side, .Hie Suffolk men, 
after 14 hours, were the victors, Nine deaths were the 
result of the contest, within a fortnight. These were called 
fighting camps ; for much boxing was practised in them. 
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CAMSHOCH. 


(kseTHpig), vM. sb.^ [f. Caup ».2J 

1 . Gowgufco a camp, encamping ; a lodging in 
tents, etc. Camping out, cf. C-vacp o.- 3 b. 

sjT* N. Roscasrocke Sossewtifs Anrtorie Prel. Verses, 
Campings, mornings, masterings. lyat De Foe jWlfw. Cava- 
lier (1840) S3 The . .order of their marchings, camping, and 
exercise was excellent, Lvell aw/ Visit C. S, II. 

934 The camping out the people in the night when the 
first shocks occurred. 

2. attrib., as in camping-ptace, -grottttd. 

3606 BaysxETT Civ. Life 94 (T. t, 1 had rather be at a camp- 
ing dinner than at your’s. 1616 PmcKAS Pitgr., Descr. Jnd. 
hlany memorials and monuments of Alexanders Expedition 
to these Parts - . Altar-,, Camping-places, and great Pits. 
183s W, laviXG 7o»r Prairies 187 In quest of a camping- 
place. x8^ Lady Herbfst Cradle L. viii. 907 A beautiful 
camping-grouud. 

+ Ca'mpingj ppl- a-^ Ohs. [f. Camp w.i 4 .] 
Wrangling, contentious, scolding : cf. CamfIiB. 

164a l&aseeA Afol, Sttuct. Wk& <r849l So/i A troop of 
camping Huswives in Vtraginia. 

ppt- £f Camp + -img 
That camps or lodges in a tent, etc. 

i6or Shaks. AU's l^ll tn. iv. r4, 1 . .sent him forth, From 
Courtly friends, with Camping foes to line. 1873 Taust 
Map w Tkautes aa/a A camping man should not require 
more than three good meals per diem. 

Caxapmlon, obs. f. Ceampigrom, mushroom, 
i* Campion Obs. Forms : 3 oaumpiun, 
4-7 campion, -pioun, 5 campyon. [A doublet 
of Champior, in later times chiefly Scotch. ME. 
campiun, a. ONF. campiun, -on = central OF. 
champiun, -on {^='Ps.canipio,-ont It. eampione)'.— 
late L. campio, -onem a combatant in the campns 
or arena, a professed fighter, f eamp-us field of 
athletic or pugilistic contest, place of fighting in 
single combat, lists: see CAMP.fAi and 2 . Campio 
was formed on campus^ like tabellio ‘ scrivener' on 
tc^lla ‘ written deed’. Practically also a doublet 
of Khip jA] 

1 . One who fights in single combat as a trial of 
strength or bravery, or to decide a judicial ques- 
tion ; a gladiator, pngilist, or professional fighter ; 
a combatant. 

rxsaa Cast. Levegja, I am as campion Iv.r. campioun] 
ouer-come. Z37S Barboue Bruce xv. 60 As ilk man war a 
campioun. r 1440 Pronip. Parv. 60 Campyon or champyon, 
aihleta, pvgil. 1536 Beuemoem Ctoh. Scot. xvi. I Jam.) 
Thay rafustc na maner of bednes nor laubour that mycht 
pertene to forsy campionis. 

2 . One who fights on behalf of another, or on 
bdialf of any cause; a champion. Uchn. One 
who 'does battle’ for another tn wager of battle. 

ctayo Sainid Lives (Laud. MS.) (1887) aSx Ichhabbe ane 
guode Caumpiun to )>me bi-holpe i-foonde. sss* Lyr- 
DESAY Monarcht 566a Mony one noWll Campioun . . The 
LawofGodtbaydiddefende. x^88 A KjKoCixxm'M'Ca/BrA. 
180 b, S. Paul thatmaistirtvinable campion of Christ xjyy 
Sakoys Eureptt Site. (i6n) 215 Thmr cheife Campiotut dis- 
couraged. xfiop Skene R^. MaJ, 57 Anent the exchange 
of campions . . gif., ane other campion isp^uced in the 
kings court then he quba waged the battelf in the inferiour 
court, ffxfisx Caloebwood Hist, Kirk (1843) II. 79 Our 
Head, and soverane Camfuoun, Jesus Christ, 

Camion ^ (km'mpion). H&rb. Also 7 cam- 
piam, 7-8 ohamplon. [Tbis name appears first 
in Lobel (1576) and Lyte (1578) applied to the 
'Rose Campion’ or 'Garden Campions’ {^Lychnis, 
novr AgrostemmOj coronaria), and the ‘ Wild Cam- 
pions* — Red and White — (Z. diurna, and vesper- 
Hna). As the first was identical with the plant 
called by DioscoridesAv;^j'(Y(rre(^ai'a>/uzrix^, in Lat. 
lychnis corondria, where the second word in both 
means ‘ of or fit for a crown, chaplet, or wreath’, 
and the Xv)(yK is said by Theophrastus to have 
been used for garlands, the Eng. name has been 
conjectured to be identical with Cameior^ and 
s 'champion’. 

But if so, we should have looked for some such name as 
'Campions' Aower* 'Campions’ lychnis’, and also that the 
name should have gone l»dc to the 14th c. when the form 
' campion' for ‘ champion' was in Eng. use. But of neither 
do we find any trace, and the conjecture must for the pie. 
sent be taken for what it is worth. The Diet, des Sciewes 
du Hat, (x8x8) tome X, has ' Compagaon Blanc, nom vulgaire 
Lychnis dioica H iaicHER, PhiJal. de la Flore de Norman- 
die ft dAnghterre 18, has Red and White Campion, le 
rmtK et le ohme Compagtton, but the age of these names 
ancT their relation locampum is verydoubtful. Others hare 
conjectured formation from campus field.] 

The name of certain plants, species of the genus 
Lychnis', under the name L;^e included the culti- 
vated Rose Camjiioa, Z. {Agrostemma Linn.) coro- 
naria, and the wild Red and White Campions, Z. 
diuma and Z. vesperitna. It is doubtful whether it 
was a popular name even of these. Later writers 
have extended It, with qualifications, to a number 
of allied species, as Campion of Corustantinople, 
the Scarlet Lychnis (Z. chakedonied) ; Meadow 
Campion, the Ragged Robin, L.Flos CucuH', 
Bladder Oampion, Silent inflaia ; Oom O., the 
Cora Cockle, Agrostemma Githago', Moss Cam- 
pion, Silem acaulis : these are only book-names. 


1576 Lobex. Stirpium Adversaria nova (Antwerp) 14a 
l^hnis Cormtaria, (Anglice) Rose Campion, 3578 Lyte 
Jjcdoens n. x. 15S llie wilde white Campion hath a rough 
white stemme. 1^30 Drayton Muses Elys., Nymphal v, 
Sweet-williams, campions, sops-in-wine. One by another 
neatly. x688 Ray Hist. Plant. II, 992 Lychnis Caronaria, 
Garden Campions or Rose Campion. 1688 R. Holme 
iHoury IL ^/i The double Champions are both red and 
whita 1859 Capern Ball. t[ Songs laS The campion with 
its star of fire. 1863 Barinc-Gould Iceland loa Here and 
there bloomed a little moss campion. 1S81 G. Allen Vig- 
neiies fr. Hat., Red Cantpims 4 \Vhite, Known to . . vil- 
lage children as red and white campion. 

Camjpish iksempi/), a. [f. Camp sb.’t + -ISH.] 
Savouring of the camp, in manners, etc. 

iS8x Mvlcaster Positions xiv. (1B87) 67 Not for the sol- 
diars saying . . bycaube his authoritie is to campishe. 186S 
B. Cracroft Ess. II. 290 He. .was of military tastes, not a 
little campish in his licence. 

Cample (kse'mp’l), V. Obs, cxc. dial, [app, f. 
Camp v?- -h -le, frequentative suffix.] intr. To 
enter on a wordy conflict; to answer in anger; 
to wrangle, scold, or quarrel. 

x6az Burton Anat. Mel. tn. iii. iv. ii. 381 If they be in- 
censed, angry, chid a little, thmr wives must not cample 
again, but take it in good part. xfiM G, Abbott Job Parct- 
fiir. 324 Not to cample, but humbly to yeeld obedience. 
369s Ray N. C. tVds., Cattet, to cample or scold. 1709 
HzuatE Collect, (1886) II.sSoIntheNorthofEngland when 
a man complains they say he camples. 181 x Willan fV. 
Riding Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cample, to answer pertly 
and frowardly when rebuked by superiors. 

Hence Ca*mple sb., Oa'mplixig vbl. sb. Sc ppl. a. 
x66o H. More Myst. Godl, vt. xi. ja6 His campling and 
cavilling with the Gymnosophists. 1867 £. Waugh Tattlbi 
Malty li. 93 in Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Vo know aw’ve no 
neighbours to have a bit ov a cample to. xBSi Leicestersk, 
Gloss. (£. D. S.) S.V., Shay war a very camplin’ woman. 

Ca'mpless, £f. Camp -less.] With- 
out a camp or camp-accommodation. 

1863 Life in South II, Footsore soldiers, campless and 
blanketless. 

t Can^lete. Obs. ?Some kind of wine. 
e xfioo B/ovjbois Test, in Halliw. Hugs P. 10 Malmasyes, 
Rumneys, With Caperikis, Campletes, and Osneys. 

Camp-mastfiV. Obs. exc. Mist. [f.CAMP.rA^] 
The term used in ifl-iyth c. to render Sp. inaesire 
de campo, It. maestro di campo, and F. maistre de 
camp^ a stafl-oflicer of the army in these countries : 
also put for the L. prsefecius castronun. Camp- 
xaaater-general, a field-marshal. 

^ In Fiance, the staff-officers of infantry regiments at their 
institution in X558 consisted of a colonel-general, a mestre 
de camp, and aseigeant-mnjor; the mestre de camp sub- 
sequently became colonel of the regiment ; in the cavalry 
the title of maiire de camp was retained by the commander 
of the regiment. Sir D. Scott Brit. Army (x868) II. 383. 

a x5(^ Kincesmyli. Satan (1578) 9X So wicked that 
you might be a Campmaster, a General amongst them. xs8x 
Savile Taciinf Hist. n. xxvi. (1591) 68 Jnlius Gratus the 
Camp-master [praefeetus casirorum'i was put in prison. xteS 
Barret Theor. Warres Gloss, 949 Campemuiisier, _ in 
Spanish Maestro del Campo, is aColonell : being the chiefe 
Commander or officer oner one Regiment, fhid,. Camp 
maister Generali, in Spanish, Maestre del Campo Geneiall, 
is a great Commander, and is with vs the high Marshall of 
the field. 1670 Cotton Espemon 1. 1, a He was made Camp- 
Master to the Light Horse of France. siyf^ParisRel. Batt. 
Landea 4 The Regiment of the Camp-Master-General. 

Ca'mji-mee.'tixig. [f. Caup sk.^-hMssriRa.] 
A religious meeting hdd in the open air or in 
a tent (.chiefly among Methodists in America), and 
usually lasting for some days, during whidi those 
who attend encamp on the spot. 

x8oo g. Rev. II. 336 Our fanatics, .hare not yet ventuied 
to hold camp-meetings. x8^ Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 
174/1 Religious .scenes . . which can hardly be suipassed by 
an American camp-meeting. 

Campmeut. rare. Short for Eroampmert. 
i8az Btacku), Mag. VIII. 39 Nursoo’s youth had Scindia's 
campments seen, 

tOa'mpo. Obs. School-slang, [? ad. L. ca77#/wj 
field, perh. in some such phrase as in campo ' in 
the play-ground’ ; or?a. It. raw/o field.] Play- 
field, play-ground. 

x6xa Brinsley Litd, Lit. 999 Without running out to the 
Campo (as they tearme it) at schoole times. Ibid. There is 
no day but they will alllooke for so much time to the Campo. 
Caiinvoo (ksempn*). Anglo-Ind. Rarely campo. 
[app. ad. Pg. campo camp.] ‘ Used for "a camp”, 
but formerly specifically applied to the partially 
disciplined brigades under European commanders 
in the Mahratta service ’ (Yule). 

^ 1803 Wellington in Grant Hist. India I. Ixx. 368/t Their 
infancy, of which theie were three campoos, fought well. — 
Let. in Gunv. Disp. II. 300 Two battalions of the Begum’s 
Campoo escaped. 1883 Q. Rev, Apr. 394 (Y.) Campos and 
pultuns (battalions) unoer European adventurers. 
Camp-shed, v, [see next.] trans. To face 
(the bank: of a river or the side of an embankment) 
with piles and planks. 

x88a Daily News 3 Oct. 6/3 The Richmond Vestry, .camp. 
shedded and otherwise improved it [the eyot below Rich- 
mond Bridge]. x88a Globe 3 Oct. 7/2. 

Camp-shedding, -sheeting. [Derivation 
and proper spelling uncertain ; if the 1 7th c, camp- 
shot (see next) is the original form, it would appear 
that camp-shotting has been variously corrupted 


to -shutting, -sheeting, -sheathing, -shedding,’] 
Collective form of Camp-shot. 

xSig Rees Cycl,, Camp sheeting, camp shot, or catnpstead, 
in inland navigation denotes a mcing of piles and planks in 
the front of banks or wharfs, to prevent the banks being 
worn away. 1858 Kingslcy ChaUi-streanc Siud., Misc. I. 
183 There is a campshutting (a boarding in English) upon 
which you can put your elbows. x86a H. Kingsley Ravens- 
kee Hi. SOI The old gentleman, .moved slowly down along 
the camp-shuting. .Then the lad. .slipped over the camp- 
shooting (will anybody tell me how to spell that word? 
Camps-heading won’t do, my dear sir, all things considered). 
1863 Bazalgette Metrcpol. Drainage 95 A channel is cut 
in the bed of the river, .the sides protected by campsheath- 
ing. 1873 Taunt Map Thames 13 The old weir, with its 
broken campsheding. 

Campsho, var. of CaMSHOch a. Sc, crooked. 

Ca’mp-sliot. [Etymology unknown. 

The term has been plausibly conjectured to be Du. or 
Flem. ^rith second element=xc^i7^ ‘ boarding ', as in wain- 
scot ; *kant-schoi would be ' side-boarding ' ; but no trace of 
this or any similar compound is found in these langs. The 
thingis well known there, and called schoeiingue. ‘shoeing’.] 

A facing of piles and boarding along the bank of 
a river, or at the side of an embankment, to protect 
the ‘bank from the action of the current, or to 
resist the out-thrust of the embankment. 

1691 T, H[ale] Noiu Invent, p. ixxi, Surveyors assured 
me mat under St. Magnus Church they after the Fire met 
with an old Campshot and Wharfing, gain’d from the 
Thames, and . . that there were found Campshots much 
further from the Thames in digging of Cellars. 1867 F. 
Francis Anglin,^. (1880) 61 note, ‘The campshot’, as it 
is termed on the Thames, is the wooden boarding and piling 
that keeps up the bank of the river. 

Caiapsin, oamsim, obs. ff. Khamsir, simoom. 
Ca'iapward, ca'mpwards, adv. [f. Camp 
si.^ -f -waud.] Toward a camp. 

[1600 Fairfax Tasso xt. xlvi, Against that part which to 
his campe ward lay.] 1830 W. Fhillifs A/A-Szmni'i. 331 Hied 
then the Levite campwaid. x88x Philada, Times No. 2228. 
1 But proceeded campwards in modest civilian's state. 

Ca’iupylite. Min. [f. Gr. m/sviX-os bent-i- 
-n?E.] An arsenio-phospbate of lead, a variety of 
Mimetite. 

1868 Dana Min. 537 Campylite, from Drygill in Cumber- 
land, is in barrel-shaped crystals (whence the name, from 
KofuiirvXos, curved). 

Campylosperuotia (kse-mpiloisps-jmas), a. 
Bot. [f. modX. campyhsperm-us (f. Gr. xanmXos 
bent + anbp/w seed) + -otrs.] (See quot.) 

x88o Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Campylospermons, curved- 
seeded. Said of seed-like fruits or carpelsj as those of some 
Umbellifeim, in which the contained seed is involute by the 
lateral edges, so as to produce a longitudinal furrow on the 
ventral face. 

Campylo’tropal, a. Bot. = next 

*835 Ljndley lutrod. Bot. (1848) I, 397 Mirbel, who first 
distinguished these ovules, calls them campylotropal. 

CampylotropOTlS (kmmpilp-trdfpas), a. Bot. 
[f. mod.L. campy lotrop-us, f. Gr. xa/t7n5\or bent -h 
-Tpoiros, f. rpirrfiv to turn -|- -ous.] Said of the ovule 
of phanerogamous plants when its nucleus, with 
its integuments, is curved upon itself. 

1835 Henslow Phys, Bot. 270 The ovule is then termed 
campulitropous. 1870 Bentley Bot. 324 'The piogressive 
development of the campylotropous ovule. . in the Mallow. 

Campyon, var, of Campion 1, champion. 

Camrade, -ado, ohs. forms of Combade. 

Camrel, dial, form of Cambrel. 

Camroche, obs. form of Cambbio. 

Camrocke. Cf. Cammook and Cambrel. 

? a 1400 Chester PI, (Shaks. Soc.) 1S6 And with this crocket 
camrocke your backes I shall doe. 

Camshacllle (kamjk'x’l), V. Sc. Also cam- 
siauohel. [f. Cam a. crooked, awry -t- Shaohie v. 
to distort.] trans. To crook, distort, twist all 
awry. Hence Camsliaoliledj)//. a. 

x8os J. Nicol Poems 1 . 33 (Jam.) Naeauldcamshaucheld 
warlock loan. 18x9 St. Patrick IL igi (Jam.) An ye think 
tae camshachle me wi’ your bluidthristy fingers. 

Ca'xashell. In Orkney and Shetland : Cuttle- 
fish bone. 

1693 Wallace Descr. Orkney 18 On the shore is to be 
found. .Camshells or Os-Sepiae, that the Gold-Smith makes 
so great Use of. 170 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. Cam- 
shall, a word used in Zetland to denote the os sepia, 

Camslioclx (ka'mjox, ka’mjo), a. Sc. Also 6 
oamschow, -scho, 7 -sohoolie, 8 oampsho, 8-9 
oamaheugh, 9 -shaoh. [The first part is evidently 
Cam a. ‘ crooked, perverse ’ ; the second perh. repre- 
sents OE. sceoh ‘askew, petverse’, of which schoch 
would he the normal Scotch form : Jamieson has 
also the Sc. verbs sheuch, shach to distort, and 
shackle, shochle to distort, wriggle.] 

1 . Crooked, distorted, awry ; deformed. 

*5*3 Douglas jEneis iii. x. 43 ^ai elriche brethir. .with 
mony camscho beik, And hedis semand to the hevin areik. 
Ibid, VII. Prol. icw Laithlie of forme, wyth crukit camschow 
beik. a 1600 Montgomerie Flyting 293 That cruiked, 
camschoche croyll, vneristned, they curse, 1730 Ramsay 
Twa Cats ^ Ch. 13 A monkey with a campsho face. xSoy- 
xo Tannahill Poems (1846) 2X Auld, swirlon, slaethorn, 
camsheugh, crooked Wight. 

2 * fig> Perverse (in disposition or fortune). 

x6ife Birmie Kirk-Burial (1833) 36 The camshoch com- 
mons now at last corns in a rere warde to debate the cause. 
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*787 .W. T WLOB Scp/s Pivwi 170 (J vM.) Bot camshach wife 
or giniin gett. 1790 A. Wilsdn Jo J.. '1 he queer 

uiiles hae cunisheu^h spak.’. a 1609 CArihJniat JUa'in^ in 
Skinner JZ/fr. J\ oi. rag (Jam.) Pate had cauglit a cmu'^hach 
cair At thi') uncanny uaric. 

Caiustairy .kamst€ <’n}, a. Sc. Aho -stairie, 
-starie, -stary, -steary, -steirie. [Denvatiun 
uncertain : first element app, C.\M crooked, awrj’.] 
Obstinately per> erse, unruly, or v, ilful ; fractious. 

X776 HtsD Cot'/. St, Scrips, When she i> fou she is uiiso 
camstarie. 1844 Proc. Beno. Xai. C/u/ II. No. la. loo He 
had awild, camstary pony. i8$3MibsTiTLEiiinC.f. fConis 
Oct. 709 I No uonderhe is camsteaty. 1868 G. Ms.cuok.ai.o 

K. Fttltmer L 193 ‘ What are ye sae camstairie for?’ 

Camstoue '^kremstjon . .Sir. In 8 calxa-. 

a. ‘ Common compact limestone probably of a 
white colour’ .Jam.'', "b. A white or bluish- white 
clay used to whiten hearths, door-steps, etc. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Sfoii. I. aog There is calmstone and 
plenty of raddl& 1795 J6id. XV. 327 (Jam.) At the base of 
the hill, .you meet with several layers of camstone. 1815 
Scon Guy J/. x»cvi, A pail of ^whiting or camstane, as it is 
called, mixed with -water— a, circumstance which indicates 
Saturday night in Edinburgh. 1806 FoHS\rii Beauties 
Scot I, 111. 359 The third kind of limestone is. .camstone or 
glenstone. .It contains a considerable proportion of clay. 
Camus, var. of CAms and Cauuis. 
Cam-wheel : see C.im. 

Cam-wood (kmmwud). [According to some, 
ad. native African name kambi^ The hard red 
wood of Baphia niiida (XO. Leguminoss\ im- 
ported from West Africa,aad used for dyeing, and in 
tumiug and cabinet-making ; called also Bahwood. 

1698 D.tXFiEB Vty. (1705) 11. II. 58 At Cherbiire near 
Sierra-Leone, .there is Camwood, which is much like Blood- 
wood, if not the same. X7«x Loud. Gas. No. Cam 

Wood and Elephant’s Teeth, lately cast away upon the 
Goodwin Sands. 1788' Clarxsok imfoL Slope Tr. 7 *rhe 
fiist Afiican woods, that were Icnowa to be objects of com- 
mercial impoitaaoe, were Camwood and Barnood. 1876 
R. Binrrotr GeriSa Z. L 257 Corisco hatd long been ceie- 
bcated iiw cam-wood .. ykiding a better red than BraziL 
Camwysse, var. of Caxmes, Obs., linen cloth. 
'tCa'xaT’, a- Obs. ran. [app. f. r«/«^=K.\.ni 
comb, crest.] Having a sharp or serrated ridge. 

1313 Douglas AStteis \ 11. aiv.^ 42 Thai that with Scharp 
cutter telll, .the hylly knouis hie, Or caniy eige. 

Gan (.kmn), Forms : 1 eaxme, (,4 cane), 
4-y canne, kan, 5-6 kanue, 6-9 cann, 6- can. 
[app. Com. Teut. ; OE. canne:— W’Ger. hanna 
weak fem. .whence MDu. hanne^ Du. kan, OHG. 
chmna, MHG. and Ger. hamic)\ also OX. hanna 
(Sw. hanna. Da. hande) OTeut. type *hann 6 n-. 
The word occurs also in med.L. canna, app. from 
Teutonic. The Germanic origin of the word is 
questioned; but the form is not derivable from 

L. . canthants pot, and L. canna ‘reed, pipe’, does 
not suit the sense. (In OE., only in a glossary, 
where it might be from L.)] 

1 . A vessel for holding liquids ; formerly used 
of vessels of \'arious materials, shapes, and sizes, 
including drinking- vessels j now generally re- 
stricted to vessels of tin or other metal, mostly 
larger than a drinking-vessel, and usually cylin- 
drical in form, with a handle over the top. 

a 1000 ^LFRic Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 12a Crater, uel 
canna, canne. c 1375 ? Barbour St, Laurentius 361 He 
brocht a vatir-cane & Laurens hyme baptist J>ane. X3S8 
Wyclif ychn ii. 6 There weren set sixestonnn Cannes Ii^Sa 
pottis], a 1400 Cal'. JJIyst. asg iMatz.) Berrog a kan with 
watyr. 148^ /w7>. in Ripan Ch, Acts 370 Duo kannes de 
ligno. 1333 CovERDALE Hosea iii. i They..loue the wyne 
kannes. 1362 J. Heywood Prov.^Epigr, (i8^) 49 Mery 
we were as cup and con could holde. 159S B. Jonson Ev. 
Malt in Hum, u. v. (1616) 27 Two Cannes of beere. xfi49 
Blithe JS»g'. Improv. Impr. (16331 131 The Buckets or Kans 
to take up thy Water. 1719 D’Urfev Pills (1872) III, 247 
Now what do you say to the Clans of wood? X731 Bailey 
Conn, a wooden Pot to drink outof. 1733 Johnson, Can, a 
cup ; generally a cup made of metal, or irome other matter 
than earth. 1800 Wordsw. Pet Lamb xi, I have brought 
thee in this can Fresh water from the brook. 1803 Scott 
Bonnie Dundee, Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xlv. The milk-can was standing by 
itselfoutside a public-house. i84a'rEiiKysoN WilllVateipr. 
xxii. The truth, that flies the flowing can, Will haunt the 
vacant cup. 

b. (from its shape) A chimney-pot. 

1833 Act Will IV, xlvL § 103 Chimney cans or pots. 
i866 (;/iwg<9TU Police Act 29 <*■ 30 Vic. cclxxiiL § 384 To 
repair any Chimney Head or Can. 

4 2 . Sc. A measure of capacity. Obs. 

1800 Edmonstons Zetland Isks 1 . 163 (Jam.) About three 
fourths of a can or gallon of oil, 

3 . A vessel of tinned iron, in which flesh of 
animals, fish, fruit, etc. are ‘ tinned or sealed up 
air-tight for preservation (chiefly in U. S.). 

1874 Harpers WeeJely yml. 26 Sept (Hoppe) Salmon., 
piclded. Smoked, and put up in cans. 

4 , Comb., as can-carrier, -maker', can-quaffing 
adj. See also Ca»-buot, Caisdock, Can-hook. 

1397 Return Jr, Pemass, n. 1. ii. 170 Can-quafling huck- 
sters. a 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philasier v. iii, My kind can- 
carriers, 1623 Reg. St. Maty Sredman, Canierb., Thomas 
Colie Cannemaker. 

Can, sb."^ Sc. [f. Can o.t Cf. canny . 1 
a. Skill, knowledge, b. Power, ability. 

VoL. H. 


1768 Ross Ileteuere 13 Jam,* Thae auld warM fotilks h.nd 
wundruus caiiii Of herl>, that were haith gi),jd for bta^t ami 
man. Ibui. 134 I'll all Maggie’s can and her cantnipi defy. 

Cam kiun), z'.i irreg. ,Fonns; see below. 
[A defective verb, iielonging to tlie sm.all but in- 
teresting group oVYcatoincpretetite-ptcscnl verbs 
(now chiefly nseil as auxiliaries of tense, mood, or 
predication), in form characterized by having as 
their present tense an original preterite, which re- 
tains the preterite form but has come to have a 
present signification, and from which a new 
weak past tense has subsequently been developed. 
Cf. dare, etc. OE. cuitnan, pres. Ind. cctti (<*('« , 
pa. cube U—cimtc), is identical with UFris. 
knnna, kan, kunda {konda , OS. ettnnan, can, 
eonsta, const, 'Dn.kimnen, kan, konde^, OHG. kun- 
■nan, kan, kunda (konda), or kunsfa <J:onsfa'), (Ger. 
kbnnen, kann, konnte'i, OX. knnna, kann, kunna 
{:—kunSa\ Goth, (and OTeut.) ktinnan, kann, 
kunpa. The OTeut. sense was ‘to know, knovr 
how, be mentally or intellectually able’, whence 
'to be able generally, be phY-sically able, have the 
power, L. posse'. Since the present was formally 
a preterite, its meaning ‘ I know’ must have been 
derived from that of* I have learned, I have at- 
tained to knowledge’ ; the original present stem 
being *kin-n- or *ken-n-, pre-Tent. ^gen-n-: cf. 
Lith. zinati I know, Zend d-zain-ti knowledge, 
Olr. pret. adgeiu he knew. Beside this Teutonic 
lias knx- (ablaut form knb-), WGer. knit-, whence 
OE. cn koan to Know, OHG. ir-chnd-an, bi-chnd- 
an, to recognize, dr-chnd-t recognition (answering 
to a Goth. *-knPps fem.). This stem is widely 
diflhsed in the Aryan ; cf. L., Gr.gnS- in L. 
gnS-sco, Gr. yi-yt^aKco (i-yru-y) ; OSlav. sna-li 
to know; Ok gttdtk known. In Skr. the pres, 
has stem jan-, the preteritey> 7 <f, 

It has bMn further thought that the root was ongiiudly 
related to the Aryan gen- twith by-forms glut-, j^uS- >, to bring 
forth, produce, Skr. ja'uiTmi, pret. jajS'na, L, Gr. 

Si-g»' ‘ see Kix, King! ; hut if so, they were alreadj* djfferen- 
tiated in Old Aryan, and the nature of the connexion of 
sense has not been detemiined.) 

Here, as in Be, it will be convenient to illustrate 
the inflexions separately from the senses. 

A. Inflexions. 

1. Pres. Indie. 

jst and 3n/ sing, can (Inen, kan, k’n). 

Forms; 1-4 cann, oon, corm, i- can, (4-5 
conne, canne ; also kan, etc.\ 
a xooo Caedmen Poems, Sat. 250 Ic can eow Imran. Ibid. 
629 Ic eow ne con. c XX73 Lamb. Hone. 35 Nis nan sunne 
}>et he ne con. a rang Ancr. R. 206 More vuel hen heo con. 
c X850 Gen. 4' Ex. 309 Ic wene I can a red. e 1300 Cursor 
M. 20338 O me self can {later MSS. con, canne] I na rede, 
f 1320 Cast. Za»«355Ho!>ehisforbysenecoD. ct^Avow. 
Arth, xxxiii, I conne notte say. 1467 Eng. Gilds (1870) 407 
The craft that he canne, x^ J. Heywood Spider ^ F. 
Giij, Sure I cannofalseknacl^ 'What am it be? 

ind sing, const (ktenst). 

Forms ; 1-4 ooBst, i-oanst, (4-5 konst, kaixst, 
6 oanest, 6-y oonnest), northern 3- can, kan. 

axooo Andreas 68 (Gr.) pa ana canst ealra xehygdo. 
« IMS Juliana 66 GreiSe hwet so Jiu const gtimliche bipen- 
chen. <1x240 Lojsong in Cott, Horn. 217 Tope pet const and 
wultweldon. a xvoa Cursor M. 12x21, 1 can fie ken hatpoa 
ne can. <r 1400 ISid. 824 lAdd. MS.) Ynow J>ou canst fynde. 
exsoo in Hazl. E. P. P. 36 Const thou thy byleve? 1326 
Tuioalb Mark L 40 Yf thou 'wilt, thou cannest [X357 
Genev,, etc., canst] make me dene. 1600 [see B 6]. x6io 
Shaks. Temp. ut. il 67 Canst thou bring me to the party? 
plural can. 

Forms: i-a ommon (omme-), 2-5 cunnen, 
(4-5 kunnen), 3-5 cuzme, 4-5 conneu, conne, 
4-5 south, knimep, connep, 3- north, con, can, 
(kan), 5- can. 

Beowulf t 6 a Men ne cannon, axoao C adman's Daniel nx 
3e ne cunnon . c 1x73 Lamb. Horn. 73 Alle je kunnen . . ower 
creda exaos Lay. 7301 Twexen wise men 'he wel cunnen 
a speche [c 1273 conne of speche]. Ibid. 23059 N e cunne we 
demen [v 1273 ne con we telle], a 1300 Cursor M. 9065 (Duat 
rede can [w. r. con] we. 1340 Ayeub, 249 po h*t conneb . . 
onderstonde. a 13^ Hampole Psalter ix. ix Oher hat kan 
haim noght. c 1390 Will. Palerue 4184 As wel as we kunne. 
CX386 (Saucer Sqrs. Pral. 3 For certes ye konnen [v.r. 
konne, can]. X387 Tkevisa IJigdtn (1865) II. 169 pese men 
..kunneh wel mow telle. rX449 Fecock Repr, t. xvL 89 
Manye kunnen suche textis hi heite. 1550 Latimer Serm. 
Stamford ii. 104 All that can it not may leame. 1833 
Browning Paracels, xv. Wks. L 149 You can see the root 
of the matter. 

Negaiive caimot (kse'Ufft) ; famil. can’t (kant). 
(Sc. coima). (The earlier mode was to prefix ne) 
to. X400 Cursor M. (add. to Cott.) p.059. 103 And pou ^the 
deed fore cannot sorus be. 34SX Fasten Lett, 140 1. 186 
Other tydyngs as yett can I non tell you. Ibid. 172 I, 229 
Whethir it be thus or non I can not say. 13. . Plumpieit 
Corr. 7a, I canotget my money. 1706 Col. Records Penn, II. 
256 TheHouse cant agree to this. 1741 '&x,HK!CS>sm Pamela 
L 36 If he. .as you say can’t help it. 1742 Young Ht. Tk. i. 
89 An angel’s arm can't snatch me fix»m the grave ; Legions 
of angels can't confine me there. 1827 Keblb Chr. Y. 4 
Without Thee I cannot live. Mod. Can’t you go ? 

2 . Past Ittdtc. tst and y'd sing, cotila (kud). 
Forms ; «. i ofrtJe, a-3 oupe, kuthe, 3-5 eowpe, 


cowthe, (4 coth\ 4-5 coupe, 4-6 coutbe, (5 
coujthe', 4 north, cup, cuth, 4-6 couth, (alfau 
in 4-5 with k-’.; fi. 4-6 coude, k-, 5-6 ooud, 7-S 
often cou’d; 7. 6 coulde, 6- cotild, (6 coold, 
6-7 cold, 6 - ,S 1 . culd . 

'1 he current sifelluig is erruiCLius : J Itegan to be in-erted 
alnjiit 1325, app. ill nici lunic-il imitatii n of and 

ti'.iv/./, where an ctsmuloriwl i had become^ stUnt, ‘•o 
that these Words now rimed with iti’nf, and might better 
have been written skoud, T,'.wid ; cf. northern rt'Ot/. In the 
sense Ix.kc, the eaifJer foi'nt coutk was retained longer. 

a. e893K. .Eli RED ( 7nr.i,ii.§ i Ninus..secubti manna 
arest dry.cra.ftas. c X250 Gtn. E.r., 280 Ne kude he noijt 
hlinre. it 1274 Prheiur's Prayir i in Philol, Trans, t i££di 
104 .kr ne ktithe ich surghe non. c layj R. Glocc. 29 He was 
y fiowe an hey, & ne eowpe nut a-!t5tc*. a 1300 Cursor HI. 
21420 iCott.i Ful wel he cuth {later MS. cutht, cuupe]. 
Ibid. 23943 lEdui.i I Wald spek if I cupe [C. G. cuth, F. 
coupe], r 1323 Z‘. B. 813 .Vs pe wyf coupe. 1340 

Hvmi'olr Pr. c'oKTt. 7444 Vr’ha couth pan telle, a 1430 
Kni. de la 7(’»r<iS6S! 75 He took fro them ail that he 
conthe. 1319 Mem. Ripen tiSS2i 1. 313 In as convenient 
hast as I couthe 1330 Lymjxsvy Tisi. Pa/yngo 873 In 
Inglande couthe scho get none ordinance. ,1379 Sii-Nsra 
Sheph. Cal. Jan. 10 Well couth he tune his pipe. x6^ 
IYalkincto,n Opt, Glass x8 Ne any couch his wit wi hiely 
straine. 165a C, Stapylton Herodian v. 37 Bo well his 
leere he Couth {rime South]. 

/3. C1330 Will Fait rue 4378 As he coitde. c 1386 Ch vu- 
CER Sqrs. T. 31 A Rethor excellent Thatkoude [p. r, coude, 
coupe, koupe, coupe] hise colours a 1400 Octonian xii iW.) 
The em^our, couthde no man kythe His ioje. c 1420 
CArvn. Vilod. 554 As he wel couxthe and ou3te to do. 1478 
John Paston Ixtt. Sia III, aio He koud get the good wj-lf, 
CX500 in HazL £, P. P. 21 1 Yet could lie neyther pates 
noster nor ave. CIS32 Ld. Berners Huou clxvL 634 Al 
preuely as he coude. 1697 Dsydsn Vitg, Georg, iii. 758 
Th’.. Entrails cou'd no Fates foretel. 1762 Genii. Mag. 
T37 [Will] cou'd his fears impart. 

y. CZ330 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyi. Bryi. (1814) 129 
There was none that coude . . yet Gonemar dyd as moche 
as he coulde. 1530 Myrr. OurLadyeizSjpao The same 
Alphonse., coulde nothynge of her Iwguage. 2575 Laxt- 
HAM Let. (1S71) 6x, I coold my rulez, cocild cunster, and pars. 
1584 Fowel Lloyd's Cambria 313 [He] cold doo no good, 
1588 A. King Canisius' Catech. X14 He culd nocht be pr.e- 
iudiciable to y kirk. 1590 Splnsfr />. Q. 1. ii. 6 He could 
not rest. 0x620 A. Hume Brit, y'a/ig*. (1S65) 20 Of this I 
cold reckon armies. 184S Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 265 
He could not consent. 18S2 Llslie Keith . 4 /asiutm's 
Lady III. 201 He realty couldn’t say where. 

2»f/ sing, couldest, couldst (kudM). 

Forms: i cil?Sest, 4 coathest, ooudest, 6- 
couldest, couldst. 

f xooo Ags. Gosp. John i. 4B Hwaiion cuSest Su me [Zjh- 
disj. wistes Su vel cu3es 3u]. 1377 Langu P. PI. IJ. v. 540 
Koudestow au^te wissen vs pc weycL Ibid. viii. 76 pow 
couthest me wisse. 1326 Tindale A/erk xiv. 37 Couldest 
not thou watche [so all exc. Rkem. couldst, Wvci if myj- 
tist not]. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 950 And couldst thou 
faithful add?. . Faithful to whom ? 
plural could (kud). 

Forms; j odSon, 3-3 oupen, 3-5 oouthen, 
oouthe, (4 oopen, 5 coothe), 4-^ couth, 4-5 
koude, oowde, 5-^ coude, 6 kowd, colde, 6- 
could. 

A xooo Cadmon’s Daniel 258 [HI] dydon swa hie cu8on. 
csvjsCoU. Hcm.aa% Hi cuSon^etSergod nndyfel. <1x300 
Cursor M". 12344 Wele pai couthe paire lorde know, e 1340 
Ibid. 14716 pai cowd a-gayn him finde resoun nane. 13^ 
Will. Pn/eriK 1033 Alle pe burgyens of saleme. .ne coupen 
have jour langoures a-legget. c 1400 Roirt. Rose Welle 
koude they the gise. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle ni. iii. (1483) 
51 Ye that more good coothe. c 1449 PscocKifr/r. 1. vi, 28 
As otfaere men mitten and couthen do. c 1430 Merlin x. 
146 Thei cowde heir tydynges, X473 Bk. Fobiesse (x86o]) 13 
They, .couthe have no socoure. 15x0 Lov e Bonawnt. Mirr. 
(PynsoiO viiL Dj, ITiey coude the langage of Ebrewe. 
<zx533 Lo. Berners Huaiswa. 16 The u. brethem kowd 
not. 2580 Sidney Arcadia 397 Well my pipe they couth. 
2646 £, FIisher] Afotf. Divunty 237 They could skill to say. 
Mod, Could you or couldn't you? 

3 . Pres. Subj. : sing, can (ksen). Since i6lh c. 
levelled with the Indie. 

Forms ; 1-4 ouune, (3-4 ktmne), 4-5 conus, {4 
cone, koime}. 

<2 2000 Satan 702 DmC cunne. a mas Aner. R, aSo 
Hwat turn his fere ne cunne nout. c 2250 Hymn Virg. t. 
45 Nis non maiden . . W swo deme louije kunne. 1377 
Langl./’. pi. B.xix.96Thowknowestwel..A]id pow conne 
resoun. 1393 Gower Coitf, 1. 30 Though 1 ne conne but a 
lite. C14S0 Merlin ii, 40 With that thou conne me no 
magre. xgxS Roy Sal , All though he canne many a wyte. 
1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11, iL 34 List if thou can neare the 
tread canst]. Mod, He will come if he can. 
plural can. 

Forms ; 1-3 ouimen, 2-3 cuuue, 4-6 conue. 
a. xooo Elaa 374 ptet [hi] andsware seegan cunnen. 273^ 
Berkeley Wks, 1871 HI. 320 Confute them if you can. 

Past Subj. sing, could, wd sing. could(e^Bt. 
(Like the Indicative.) 

Forms : i odJJe, 3-5 couthe, (4 cope, kou^de), 
4-6 couth, 4-6 ooud, coude, 5 oowde, 6- could. 

<2x300 Cursor M.tqp^ If hecuthEu.r*. coude, couth, coupe]. 
Ibid. Coud pu {p.r. cuth, cowde j Trin. coudestou] 
tell me quat it ware. Ibid, 20024 pof,. i cothe. C2380 
WvcLxF Wks. (xS8o) 382 No leyser to telle all jif I koujde. 
c 2440 Gesta Rout. 11878) 361 If thou couthlste peynte. 2508 
Fisher Wks. (1876) 173 So yf he coude fynde x good and 
lyghtwyse personues. cxgM Ld. Berners Huon clxvi. 
^4 To seke yf he coude fynde the damoysell. Ferne 
Lacyes blobii. xi, I had rather.,nw daughter Alice couth 
karoll a lay so lustllle. 1656 Bp. Hall Oceas. Medif. (1851) 
Oh that thou couldest! Dbyden Virg, Georg, iv, 705 
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Were Lovers JuiIgeS9 or co«M Hell forgive. Mod. I vrish 
1 could help you. 
plural could. 

Forms: i olSSen, 3-4 coutlien, coude, 6- 
could. 

(exau5 Leg. Kt\ik, 1330 I>jh we cuSen. (1x3m Havthk 

g a Til he kau]Kn speken. 1394 l\ PI. Cride 6a 
t coujjen her crede. 1611 liiULt. 3 Cor. xL i Would to 
Cod ye could bear with me. 

5 . Infinitive can Ohs. exc. Sc. or dial. 
Forms : i cunnan, 3-4 cunnen, 3-5 cuime, 
4 connen, 4-5 eonnej < 5 - can (in 9 dial. ; regular 
in .SV.) See also Cux v. 

c 1175 Lamh. Horn. 73 pet heo sculen . . heore blleue cun- 
nen . a 1240 Moral Oae 333 He sceal him cunne sculde 
weL a tjoo F{ttdittgCrosssr6\R Leg. iftiwftiSyiigs pelaws 
wele better mai he cun. c x^zo Cast. Lav 1071 He schoMe 
koonen al ]mt con. i:x34o Cursor M. 3570 Na mare 
salto w ham con rede )>eii sterne.s of heyuen. e X374 Chaucer 
Troyius v. 1404 Cry^’deshal not conneknowe me. ^2380 
WreuF SeLWks. II. 345 To cunne no more ))an is 
nede to cunne but to cunne to subrenesse. 1393 Gower 
Couj^ II, tsS To conne axede. rx46a Taonelqr Myst. ss 
Wold I ken. And kon him thank. X484 Caxtoh C-urial 5 
He shal neuer conne trotte. xsss £uem Dtcades W. lad. 
(Artx) 5a To wyl to doo hurte & can not. xdo^xa B.acos 
Gt. Place, Ess. fArlxI aSz In evill, the best condicion is not 
to vvill, the second not to can. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxvi, 

‘ He'll no can baud down his head to sneeze, for fear o' see- 
ing his shoon.' 1847 Frances Kemble i^Irs. Butler) A!nr. 
Later Life ItSSallli. x6s Lady Macbeth, which I never 
could, aim cannot, and never shall can act. x886 Stevem- 
boh Kidnapped 398 ' Ve'll can name yonr business.* 

+ 6. Free. pph. etmning (in OE. erumand), 
now only as adj., q. v. Obs. 

+ 7. Pa. pple. could : in OE. odji, ME, couth, 
chiefly as adj.: see Couth. As pple. conne 
(=cunj on BK^el of str. vhs.) ocettrs anomalously, 
and in mod, dialects could is commonly so used. 

14x3 Lvdg. Pylgr. Smvle 1. ii. (1859) 3 Yf thou haddest ony 
good conne. Mod. Se. He has not could come. If I had 
could find it. 

8. vbl.sb. CuHNiHO, q.T. As a gerund canning 
has been used for the nonce, and is in mod.Sc. 
1563-87 Foxb a. it M. (1684) II. 419 In canning the text 
*^0! the whole New Testament. . withoaC hook. 

S. Signification. 

I. As an independent verb, 
fl- irons. To know, a. To know or be ac- 
quainted with (a peison). b. To know or have 
learned (a thing) ; to have practical knowledge of 
(a language, art, etc.). To can ly heart ; to know 
by heart. To can onis good : to know what is 
good for one. Obs. 

etooo Ags. Gesp. Matt. xxv. xe Ne can ic eow. cxaoo 
Trin, CoS, Horn. 29 Cune sume meSe Iwune }m almesse 
makest. c 1197 R. Goouc. 443 OfEngdondne con ych non 
rede, a 1300 Cursor Sco sa well her mistp coth. 

a X340 Hakpolb Psalter {^nun.2a pe lord ^ all ping can. 
CX386 CaxocsR Miller's T. 18, I can a nohle tale for the 
noones. 1387 Trevisa Higdeu Rolls Sen III. sSi, I can 
nduxt but pat I can nou3t. c 1400 Dtsir. Tre^ 1351 For 
sleght pat he couth, Caxton Peser. Srit. 35 Now 

they lerne no frenssh ne can none, xead Skelton Magnyf. 
361 Can you a remedy for the tysykef x^ Coverdalb AC 
T, Ded., To. .instruct sud. as can but Engush. 1541 Paynel 
Catiline 1 . 74 He coulde it by hart. 1548 Hall^ Chrm. 
(1S091 363 An honest manne and one that could his good. 

Foxe a. 4 M. (1664} II, 335 Unlearned men that 
can no letters. x]ttx Harihgton Orl. Pur. lxxxv. xxiii, It 
had bin well that ne it never coud. xdoo Fairfax Tasso x. 
iv. iSo The way right well he could, x6oa Carew Cornwall 
56a, Most of the Inhabitants can no word of Cornish. 363a 
B. JoMSON Maeyt. Lady i.i. She could the Bible in the holy 
tongue. 1649 Lovelace /’iWArfxd^Ixso Yet can I Musick 
too j but such As is beyond all Voice or Touch, 

c. In phrase To can {pome, no, small, good, etc.) 
skill of as in : to have ^dll in, be skilled in. 


gooddeskeleinbyldyngs. s^s/LSxs.'Bts^XentdhotcsHafuseh. 
CX768) 53 A carMnter . . that can good skylfe therof. xnS 
Leland Itiu. II. 56 One Thomas Long, .could tkille of me 
Iaw. 1578 T. Proctor Gerg. Gallery, Talke thou of that, 
wherin some skill thou can. 16x3 Chafman E. D'Amdois’ 
Kev. Plays 1873 II. 180 Since 1 could skill of man. 1644 
Bulwer Chiron. 19 One that could well skill in Manuall 
Rhetoiique. 17x0 Philips Pastorals iv. 23 No Skill of 
Musick can I, simple Swain. 

2 . intr. To have knowledge, to know of; also 
to know much or liffle of, arch. 

nxsSft Owl ijf Nigfit. 560 Bute thn canst of chateringe. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 740 pat mast kan bath on crok and craft. 
lied. 740B (GStt.) He coude of harpe mekil hi rote, cs^ao 
Dtsir. Troy 3529 A mad priste. That neuer colde of no 
knighthode, but in a kirke chyde. CX420 Axiom. Arth. 
xvii, The king couthe of venery, 1602 Rowlands Greene's 
Giosi (18601 70, I neuer was there (that 1 can of l xSag 
Scott Talism, (1854) 407 Thou canst well of wood-ciaft. 
a 1^3 Kingsley Poems, Little Baltmtg 82 That cunning 
Kaiser was a scholar wise, And could of gramarye. 

H. With infinitive, as auxiliary of predication. 

(Many manuals of English Grammar have ineptly treated 
can so construed, as an auxiliary of the Subjunctive or 
' Potential ’ mood !) 

3 . To know how (Jo do anytiiing) ; to have learned, 
to be intellectually able. 


he peynte, 1 undirtakc, That such ymage coude make. 
X485 Caxton Paris ^ V. (1868) 64 On m the manets that ye 


shal conne detnannde. 1490 — How to Die 9 To conne 
deye is to haue in all tymes his herte redy. a 1520 Myrr. 
Our Ladye 148 Dyscredon to canne kepe peace , on all 
party es. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 10 VVell couth hee 
tune his pipe. 1726 Gay PaMes ij, vi. 48 We country-folks 
Con'd ope our gracious monarch's eyes. 

This passes imperceptibly into the current sense : 

4 . To be able; to have the power, ability or 
capacity, (Said of physical as well as mental, and 
of natural as well as acquired ability ; = L. posse, 
F- pouvoir.'l 

a 1300 Havelok iri So yang pa.t sho ne coupe Gon on fote. 
*375 Barbour Eruce in. 431 Sum off thaim couth swome 
full weill. 1473 Ek. Koblesse 76 To can renne withe weer, 
XS26 Timd ALE Mark xiv. 37 Coudest not thou watche with me 
one hour? xs6x T, Norton Calvin's lust. 1. 6 Thou canest 
not with one view peruse the wide compasse of it. x6xx 
Bible Ex. vii, 21 The Egyptians could not drink of the 
water. 1650 T. B. WorcestePs Apopk. 22, 1 , .cold not come 
to the speech of any of them, xw] Milto:i P. L. i. 117 
This Empyreal substance cannot fail. 1697 Ueyden Virg. 
Georg, tv. 643 What Madness con'd provoke A Mortal Man 
t' invade a sleeping God? 1709 Steele Toiler No. ti V 3 
The whole Company, .take Hands ; then, at a certain sharp 
Note, they move round, and kick as kick can. 1875 
Jevon's Mouep trSzSi a [She] could not consume any con- 
siderable portion of the receipts herself. Mod. What weight 
can you carry ? Who can run farthest ? The house can hold 
no mote. Such language can do no good to the cause. 

b. In this and the prec. sense it occurs, used for 
the nonce, as a main verb, with infinitive. 

[Cf. xSSS-*6<w in A 5.] 

xs66 Drant Horacds Sat. t. iiL Bvij, The wyse can rule ; 
to can is full as muche As though he did. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Pise. Eel. VI. xxvi, If from this love thy will thou canst un- 
bind, To will is here to can. [2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) 
III. III. iv. 118 What a Man kens he cans.] 

5 . Expressing a possible contingency; = May 
possibly. 

CX230 Gen. ^ Ex. 2872 Ic am sonder man, Egipte folc me 
knowen can [=may possibly know me], 1609 B idle (Douay) 
Numi. xxxii. 17 Whatsoever we can have, shal be in walled 
cities. 1816 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague i. i. 138 Dost think 
hW mother can be living? 

6 . Expressing possibility: To be permitted or 
enabled by the conditions of the case ; can you . . ? 
= is it possible for you to . . ? 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 3M a, Thou canuest not 
haue of Fhocion a frende & a flaterer bothe to gether. 
2583 Stubbes Altai. Ahus. il 38 And can you blame them? 
x6oa Hevwooo Edw. IV, i. n. iii. Thou cannest bear me 
witness, xdxx Bible x Cor, x. 2x Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord, and the cup of devils. 1664 Evelyn KaLHort. 
(1739] 195 You can hardly over-water your Strawberry-Beds. 
X067 Milton P. L. m, 735 Thy way thou canst not miss. 
2709 Steele Ttsiler No, 45 v 9 The best Sort of pompanion 
that can be. 1x1856 Lonop- Vill. Blaeksm. iii, You can 
hear him swring his heavy sle^e. With measured beat and 
slow. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 221 Even if it could 
be believed that the court was ancere. 

7 . In past subjunctive, expressing an inclination 
in a conditional form. ( = Ger. kannte.) 

1658-9 Col. White in Burton Diary IV. 39 , 1 could 
like well that they should be in that House. 27x2 Addison 
Spect No. 221 V 8, I could wish our Royal Society would 
compile a Body of Natural History, 2786 Mrs. Inchbaid 
Suck things are vaBrit, Theai. (1808) 14, I cou’d not think 
of leaving you so soon. 

8. elKpt., with verb to be supplied from the con- 
text, or with do, make, came, get, etc., understood. 
Can at cawwt a 7 oay with : see Awat r6. Cannot 
hit : see Bdt 7 c. 

c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) i. Ixxii, I can 
wy th plente and I can wym pouerte, I inaye all in hym that 
strengthith me. c 1440 Gesia Rom. (1879) 38 , 1 am a ser- 
uaunt qf yourys in all hat 1 can and may. CX500 Mayd 
Emlyn in A ne. Poet. Tracts (1842) 27 He coude well awaye, 
With her lusty playe. « 1536 Tindale Paihw. Holy Script. 
Wks. I. 27 The more tangled art thou therein, and canst 
nowhere through. 2612 Hbwwood GoUl. Age 11. i. Wks. 
1874 HI. IQ What cannot womens wits? uiey wonders 
can When they intend to blinde the eyes of man. a 2700 
Dryoen (J.) Mecanas and Agtippa, who can roost With 
Caesar, 17x5 De Fob Pam. Instruct, t. iii. (1841) I. 63, 
I will do aU I can with them. 37x8 Pope Iliad xin. 987 
What with this arm I can, prepare to know. 27x9 Young 
Busiris HI, i, (1757) 33 "What could your malice more ? 1807 
Sir R. Wilson in Life (1862) II. viiL 374 , 1 could no more, 
I was really exhausted. 2869 J. Martineav Ess. II. 394. 
b. Cards. Can-ye, can-you : see Can-tou, 

III. Senses now written Con. 

+ 9 . To get to know; to learn, study, Obs. 
In this sense it was also treated as a weak vb. with 
pa, pple. cand ; the variant con was at length es- 
tablished as a separate form, with weak inflexions 
{cons, conned') : see Con v. 

J394 P. PL Crede xtrj A man hat my^te me wissen For 
to conne my crede. 25*8 More Dial. Heresyes 1. Wks. iii/i 
He laboured . . to can many textes thereof by harte. 2530 
PAL5CR.g3 If the lemar can perfitly these two exemples. 
1563 Mirr. Mag., Blaeksm. xviu. 7 So fare they all that 
have not vertue cand. 2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
III. m8a/i They had cand their lesson. 

flO. To can or con thank{s : to express or offer 
thanks, to thank: app. originally ‘to acknow- 
ledge ’ or ‘ recognize ’ one’s gratitude. (TME. thank 
cun)te{n, QiE.. fonc ctmtmn, =ponc ivitan, in OS. 
thank 7 uitan, OHG, thasik •mrjan. Cf. ^so Gr, 
xd/»v riSIpai, (L. gratias meminisse). It. saper 
prado, Pr. saver grot, F. savoir grf, whence also 
in ME. to cunne gree, maulgre, to express one’s 


satisfaction or displeasure. These phrases were 
distinctly identified with can, could as late as 1525. 
But on the other hand, already in ME., the verb 
was often imagined to be different, and inflected as 
a weak vb. can or cunxi (whence Cannes, canned} 
cunnest, cunnes, cunneth, cunned) and in later 
times generally con {corniest, cons, conned), rarely 
ken. See Con : the examples which follow illus- 
trate its original form as belonging to can.") 

CX175 Lamb. Horn. 31 Ne con crist him nenne hone. 
<1:1300 Cursor AL 14065, 1 can hirmikel thank, c X400 Rom. 
Rose 4400, I drede thou canst me gret maugre. 1483 Cax- 
ton G. de la Tour xviii. 26 Yef he canne ani good, thanne 
he wille cunne her moche thanke. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 364/4 
The ladyes. . couthe her moche thanke. 1483 Vulgaria ahs 
Tcrentio 9 b, My maister cowde me grete thanke. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxiv. 294 The good lad}', .coude 
hym great thanke. 2533 ^loRE Apology xii. Wks. 871/2 No 
man hath any cause to can him ani thank. 2545 Ascham 
Toxopli. (Arb.) 31 Not onelye 1 , .but many other mo. .wyll 
can you very moche thanke. 25^ K. Scot Discov. 
Witcher. XII. xiv. 201 The smiths will canne them small 
thankes for this praier. [1672 — See Con.] 

^The following examples show the tendency 
to make a separate vb. ot it with regular inflexions. 
Some writers made it into gast, the conveise of 
the change in Can v.‘^ 

1534 More Coiitf agst, Trib. n. Wks. xaxo/x Els would 
Chnste haue canned her much more thanke. 154a Udall 
Erasm. Apoph. no b, I allowe hym and gan hym thanke. 
Ibid. 248 a, Augustus . . after gannyug hym. thanke, com- 
maunded, etc. 1566 Drant Horace's Sat. i. i. Evijb, 
And Cannes me litle thankes. 

IV. 1 i Can, cannot, can he, can do, may for the 
nonce be used substantively in obvious senses. 

1626 Fenner Hidden Mauua (ibss) 62 Hee hath still, in 
every action, more Can-does than Wil-does. 2644 Hunton 
Vindic. Treat. Monarchy vi. 51 Sure, by cannot, he un- 
derstands fallaciously, as he useth to doe, a morall cannot. 
2830 Carlyle Chartism iii. 124 Let a man honour his 
craftsman, his can-do. Ibid. v. (1858) 25 How can do, if 
we will well interpret it, unites itself with shall-do among 
mortals ; how strength acts ever as the right-arm of justice. 

H See also Can-tod. 

't' Caji, v?‘ {pa. tense.) Obs. Also 4 oun, cun- 
ne, 4-5 kam, oon, conne. [In ME. and early 
mod.£ng. used for Gan, pa.t. oiginnan to begin : 
see Gin v. In the early MSS. of Cursor Mundi 
gan and can constantly interchange, but the evi- 
dence shows that can was fully established in 
northern use early in the 14th c., and its beginnings 
were evidently in the period before 1300, fiom 
which no northern documents survive. It was in 
its origin a variant of gan, apparently merely pho- 
netic ; in later times, when used as a simple auxiliary 
of tense, its identity with gan tended to be for- 
gotten; it was, from its form and constmetion, 
curiously associated with the preceding verb Can, 
and this occasionally led to a forgetfulness of its 
being a past tense, and to the substitution of couth, 
coud, could, the pa. t. of that veib. Can prevailed 
in northern and north midland poets till the i6th c., 
and in the end of that century it was greatly 
affected by Spenser and his fellow-archaisls and 
followers. Its main function is now filled by did, 
though the original gan is still a favourite note 
of ballad poetry.] 

1 . A verb in the past tense meaning gan, i. e. 
began, fell, set, proceeded to. Followed by an 
infinitive with to, it was much less usual than 
gan. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23557 Fast hai can [ff. gan, F. con T., 
gon] on him to stare. 2423 Tas. I Kingis Q. iv, And than 
how he . . In philosophy can him to confort. c 2470 Hlnry 
Wallace iv. 98 And so on anc hys eyne he can ied. 2648 be- 
gan] to cast. 

2 . It was usually followed by an infinitive with- 
out to, and then approached or passed into a simple 
auxiliaiy of the past tense = the modem did. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 758 J>e nedder ner-hand hit gun [G. gan, 
P. con, T, gon] draw. Ibid, 2009 A neu liuelade cun [G. 
gan, P. con, T. dud]_}>ai birin. Ibid. 6390 Moyses on Jie 
rocne kan stand. Ibid. 6462 Moses . . fourti dais can [G. gan, 
P. con, T. gon] ber-on duell. Jhid. 12129 Ho ! all ban cun 
IP. con, G, T, gan] bai cri. 2375 Barbour Bruce i. 330 Sone 
to paryss can he ga. ^2400 Destr, Trey 11258 Antenor 
titly con ryse, fferkyt on fote, & to b® fr® sayde, c 2420 
ChroH, Vihd. 188 pis pore mou toke pis bred and . . on 
his way con passe. £■2420 SirAmadace liit, The king toke 
Sir Amadace..And to him conne he say. 25x3 Douglas 
Mneis i. viii. 1x6 Thus saide Ilioneus, and s^can he seis, 
C2570 Thynne Pride if Lawl. (1842) 7 And straightly with 
his armes he can me fold. 2590 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 50 Tho 
can she weepe [ed,^ 1679 San]. Ibid. 1, vi. 23 Till to ryper 
yeares he gan aspire. xSoz Davison Rhapsody (1611) 37 
Then gan Eis Teares so swiftly for to flow . . Then blust- 
ring sighes to boistrously can blow. 

+b. 1 6th c. Scotch can rfh='did’ auxiliary. 

2523 Douglas .Mneis vii. vi. 11 As scho fuie Doun from 
the skyis, on fer can do [«/. 1533 gan do] espy Ibid. viii. 
vi. 57 He can do [erf. 2553 gan do] schaw the altaire. 

U o. Erroneous forms couth, coud, could ; = 

' did ’. (See above.) 

*375 Barbour Bmce ni. 460 The cronne, that Ihesu couth 
bei. a 2550 Ckristis Kirke Gr. xvi, The carlis with clubbis 
coud udir quell. Ibid, xxi, Ane bent a bow, sic Sturt coud 
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CANAIiICTTLATED. 


fatelr liim. (*r4Sa Hlnh^-.on’ M-jr. Fab. 27 rl>annat MS. 
1561J t in eueiy side full wartly could hee w jte. 

Can, [f. C.VS To put in a can or 

cans ; to presene by sealing up air-tight in a can ; 
‘ to tin’. See C.vsNi,u, C.^.SNI^u. 

187X SaJi^ Ffitit.-iii.o BuUctin 17 Nov. iHoppei 

Full direetfons for cannini; fruit. 1884 Har^rs Mag. 
July i!j7^a The. facilities for canning beef. 

Can, obs. form of Khan i. 

Canaan .kt"‘*nan(. [ad. Hob. |r:5 k'tutcan]. 
The Mcient proper name of Western Palestine, 
promised to the Children of Israel ; hencey^^,^ ^Cap. 
in hymns and devotional use land of promise, land 
of heavenly rest across the Jordan of death, heaven. 

1637 'J'. Moktun tiitli'i New English Canaan. 177a W. 
WiLUA.vs Hymn, ' Guide me O t/iou great yeAirvak'.'La.-pd 
me safe on Canaan's side._ 1807 ^uthev l.spricllcCs Li ti, 
(iSr4i III" 31(3 It f^pain] is also the Canaan uf Physicians. 

Canaanite ik^i-nanait), sk'^ [f. prec. + -ite.] 

1 . A native of Canaan, fig. ‘ Xo true Israelite.’ 

1382 Wyclif Judg. L 3* He attellid in the tnydil of Cha- 

nanei [1388 in the myddis of CananeyJ. 1535 Co\erdvie 
ibid. Bat dwelt amonge the Cananites. 1605 Tryall Chet'. 
II. L_in Bttllen O. FL i.i3S4i III. 285 What foolish Ca- 
naanits were they to run in debt to their eyes for an houixs 
sleepe. 1737 Dt Fot .fyst. Magic x. i. 11S40' 35, 

2 . i more properly Cananffian): One of a Jewish 
sect desjterate and fanatical in its opposition to the 
Romans : hence, a zealot, a fanatic. 

161X Bible Matt. x. 4 The name'^ of the twelue Apostles 
are these. .Simon the Canaanite ix88x Reidsed, Canantean.] 
Hence Camaanitess, a woman of Canaan ; 
Canaaiii*tio, Canaani'tislL a^'s., belonging to 
Canaan ; of or like a Canaanite. Also^^. 

1621 Ainswosth Awtcl. PeHiai. Numb, xxvi. 13 [Saul] 
the sonne of a Canaanitesse. xBSs'S Scbaff RtUg. EneycL 
II. 115X The Jebttsites were a Canaanitic tnbe. 
CovEKoaLS Gm. xlvL 10 The Cananitish womas. 2^72 
Sfuugbom Trtat.Deaf. Pa. Ix. 6 Let not Caaaanitiah dotthts 
and l^almms ke^ tbee oat of the utbetitaoce of grace, 

Oa*]tacuuti^ Min, A variety of pyroxene 
consisting of a greyish- or blnish-white ro^, found 
near Canaan, Ct, U, S. 

1844 \V. Phii lus Mia. 3g Canaanite occurs very exten- 
sively at Canaan, Ct. x868 Dvnx.I/mi.iiS.o' ^3 Canaanite 
is a whitish pyro.vene rock . . and constitutes ridges. 
Canaby e, obs Xorth. form of CAsnry. 

+ Canace [km-nasJ). Obs. ran. [L. Ca«ai*t’= 
Gr. Kavd/cjj.] The daughter of -jEoIus, who com- 
mitted incest ; formerly taken typically. 

1623 C0CKLK.X.M, Cauaces, incestuous women. X678 Phil- 
lips S.V., They use to call an Incestuous W^oman, Canace. 

t Ca'nacin, ca-uaHn. Ohs. 

1673 Cant. Aca,Umy, Canakin, the Plague. X72X-X800 
B.tiLbV, Cauatin, the Plague. Qouutiy ^i-ard}. 
t CaTiacle, co’xxacle. Obs. rare. [Of un- 
known derivation and meaning.] ? A cup. 

1:1325 E. E. AlUt.P. II 1461 J>e coperouncs of^ canacles 
hat on Jje cuppe reres, YVer fetysely formed out in fylygles 
longe. Ibid. 1515 Per watz . . Catering of conacles pat kes ten 
ho ourdes. 

Canada I (kacnada). The name of a British 
possession or 'dominion* in N- America, used 
attrib. in the names of various conamercial pro- 
ducts, animals, and plants, as Canada agaric, goose, 
stag, etc. ; esp. C. halsajn, a pale balsam or 
resin derived fiom Abies balsamea, and A. cana- 
densis, used in medicine, and as a transparent gum 
for mounting microscopic objects ; C, rioe, an 
aquatic grass {Ifydropyrum tscitlattuni), whose 
seeds feed great flocks of water-fowl, and are also 
used as food by the natives ; 0. tea, the leaves of 
GaultJieria proettmbens, used to flavour tea, or as 
a substitute for it ; Mountain Tea ; 0 , turpentine 
= Canada balsam. 

[T624 Capt. Smith Virgiaiaw. zos, I had.. called it New 
England, yet so long he [Thoroas* Hunt] and his Consorts 
drowned that name with the Ecebo of Cannaday.] 

1840 Gossb Canadian Nat., The bark of the fir at tmlsam 
is covered with bladders full of a fluid resin.. this is the 
'*Canada-bah>am of the apothecaries, 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PL III. 284 "Canada Flea-bane . . a dull-looking 
plant, with small heads of dingy flowers, im Forster 
Hudson's Bay Bh ds in Phil. 7>Yi7W.LXII.4i4The'* Canada 
geese are very plentiful at Hudson's Bay. 1838 Penny CycL 
XI. 30^1 The Canada Goose generally builds its nest on 
the ground. 184a Ibid. XXHl. i2o/x This [Sumiafuuereal 
is the . . "Canada Owl of Latham. 1869 T. Burroughs in 
Galaxy Mag, Aug., The tree or "Canada-sparrow. 28^7 
Penny Cycl. VIII. 339/1 The French in America call this 
beast \Cenius Wapiti\ the "Canada Stag. 

II Canada ^ (kan^a'da). [a. Sp. cailada ‘ a dale 
between two mountains’, f. cafio tube, gutter, 
caiia reed.] In the Western States of N. America : 
A narrow valley or glen j a ravine or small canon. 

1850 B. 'Taylor Eldorado xiiL (1863) 131 Descending _a 
long Canada in the mountains. i^9BEERBOHMPato^»7«« 
iv. 31 The cailada . . was about a mile and a half broad. i88r 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Canada, a ravine, or small canon. 
Canadifln (kanci'dian), a. and ji. [f. CanadaI 
+ -IAN.] A. adj. Of or belonging to Canada or its 
people. B. sh. A native or inhabitant of Canada. 

1803 L. in Naval Chron, XIV. 30 Canadian balsam, .had 
been shipped. 1825 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1839) VII. 362, 

I can get the Canadian geese . . from Mr. Murray. x868 
Mrs. Oliphant Brownlows 1. 127 The C an adian had cr^t 


into his good graces. x 9 /j 6 BAScRorr Hist, U. S. IV. xiv. 
4x5 The French Canadians of that d.iy. 

't' Cana doe. Obs. rare. ? Uiink from a Can.! 
1610 Histrui-m. ii. 104 And now, my nuisters, in this 
bravadoe, I can read no more without Canadoe. Oat ties. 
What ho 1 some Canad>;e uuickly 1 
Ca'&agfe.l ikJ^'ued^'. -A1-. [f. cane. Cain -i- -age.] 
The paj meat of cain ; amount of cain jraid. 

1597 bKFNE Exp. Terms, Canage of woll or hides is taken 
for the Lustome theitaf. 


Carnage-. rtonce-^M. [f. Caxej//. 1 ; a humor- 
ous nonce-n ord formed after cv///%v.J A * hat test 
of canes i. e. a copious caning. 

x88i H\les in Antiquary Nov, 190/1 Plautus’s Virgi- 
deniiaiac.inage_‘a comical analogue of Vindemiai a vintage*. 

II Cana'g'lia. Ohs. rare. Also canaHa. [a. It. 
canaglia; see next.] =nett. 

160s B. JossoN I 'olpene n. H. 73 Clamours of the Canaglia. 
ifiSx Rycvut Criiick 231 Not trusting to these vile Canalia. 
a 1734 North Exam. u. iv. p 1^1. 306 Low Plebeian In- 
vention, proMr only for a Dinaglia of Poltroons. 

II CanaiUe (kana'^y, -^‘1). Also 7 canaile, 
canuale, 8 kexmel, 9 Sc. caimailyie, camalyie. 
[a. F. canaille, ad. It. canaglia (Sp. canalla, Pg, 
canallia , f. cant, L. can-is dog, with collective 
suflix, lit. *pack of dogs’. In i7lh and i8th c. 
app. naturalized ; now again consciously used as 
French- Thelt. form was in earlier use: see prec.] 

A contemptuous name given to the populace; the 
' vile herd , vile populace ; the rabble, the mob. 

1676 Etheredgb Man of Mrrde v. i. 11684) ^ Let the 
Canalle wait as they should do. 2679 Pehn Addr. Proi . 1. 
36 This Shameful Impiety, .has not only prevailed with the 
Populace, the Caxmale, the Vulgar. 2748 Richardsom Cla- 
rissa (1811) II. 73 Faulty morak deservedly .. bring down 
rank and birth to the canaille. 179a GentL Mag. LXII. u 
6 Like true Canaille .. litendlyj^ parcel of l^s. 2^ 
J. Nicof. Poems I. 37 (Jam.) The hale cannailyie, risin, 
tTM^ In vain to end thimr gRbbHiL 1845D1S11ABU X03 

Railroads .. and manufactories . . are enterprises for the 
canaille, and I hate them in my heart. 

b. A pack. 

268 , Fears ^ feat. Ceadd 4 A most Powerful Party, .en- 
rag'd again'it the whole Canaille of these Miscreants. 

Canakin, var. of Canikin. 


Canal (kanm-l’i, sk Forms: 6 camall, 6-7 
camale, 7 canalle, (cannal', 5, 7- canal, [a. 
F. canal (16th c. in Littre), a refashioning, after L. 
camll-em or It. canale, of the earlier F, chenal 
(c/ianel, chenel) ; see Cannei*, Cbannei.. (The 
1 5th c. instance may be from L.) The words cartel, 
Cannee, and chanel, Ckakneii, from the same 
Latin source, but immediately from old French, 
were in much earlier use in Eng. : when caruil was 
introduced it was to some extent used as a qmonym 
of these, but the forms were at length differentiated. 
(There was an OF. (Picard) canal, a vxuiant of cattel, in 
the i3th c., but this had nothing to do with the i6th c. canal 
of literary French,)} 

■j* 1 A pipe used for conveying water or liquid ; 
also a tube, or tubular cavity. Ohs. 

e 2^ Pecock Repr. v. UL497 As thoruj a pipe or a canaL 
2378 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 293 The water is brought . . 
in twoinpes or Canalls. 2602 Holland /V my 11. 467 These 
Canales (as I may so say of gold ore) follow theveins of such 
marble and stone in the quarry. 2626 Bacon Sylva i 13S 
If the sound which would scatter in open Air be made to go 
all into a Canale, it must needs give greater force to the 
Sound. 2670 E. King in PkiL Trans., [They, a sort of 
Wild Bee] nr»t bore a Canale in the Stock. 2698 Keill 
Exam. The. Earth (173^95 We take the Diameters and 
Axis.. as small Canals or Tubes. 

2 . Phys. A tubular cavity in the body of an 
animal or in the tissues of a plant ; a duct ; as the 
alimentary canal, the Haversian canals of the 
bones, the semicircular centals of the ear, etc. 
Rarely applied to small tubular passages in inor- 
ganic substances. (The second sense in ennrent use.) 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 30 A small (Dnantity of Spirits, in the 
Cels of the Braine, and Cannals of the Sinewes, are able to 
move the whole Body, a 2722 Ken Hymnar. Poet Wka 
2721 II, 23 Through ev'ry soft (^anal. Make vital Spirits 
sail. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man i. i. 8 2 *7 The 

Cavities of theVestibulum. semicir^lar (Canals, and Cochlea 
[of the ear]. 2^ Reid inquiry iiL Wks. I. 223/a The en- 
trance of the alimentary canal, -the entrance of the canal 
for respiration. 2802 Med. JmL V. 172 The duplicature of 
membrane within the cranium and spinal canal 1866 Hux- 
ley Phys. xii. (28601 328 All bones, except the smallest, are 
traversed by small canals — These are called Haversian 
canals. 28<59 Philufs Vesnv. xL 308 We found it [Vesuvian 
Java] pipy or full of canals. 

tS. A water-course, a Chakkbi* generally. Ohs. 
(exc. as influenced by sense 6). 

2538 Leland Itin. II. 73 The . . canales of eche partes of 
Sowey river kept from abundance of wedes. iw Petty 
Disc. hef. R. Soc. 37 The different Velocity of Bodies . . 
experimented in large Canales, or Troughs of water, fitted 
with a convenient Apparatus for that purpose. 2736 Watson 
in PhiL Trans. XLlX, pooOne of the canals, which carries 
off the waste water from the baths. 2771 Cavendish ibid, 
LXI. 607 The fluid shall be able to pass readily from one 
body to the other by that canal. 2860 Tyndall Glac. ii. 

§ 25. 366 We could see the water escape from it [moului] 
through a lateral canal at its bottom. 
t 4 . Geog. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
water coxmecting two laiger pieces ; a strait. Obs. j 


now Channei. 


I 2686 l.pitd. Gaz. No, 2111/2 The C.inal of the B]ai.L Sea 
iit.jr III S(.ut.in.t. 2704 Ciihi.t. I'ey Jjr Jrar, III. 32/1 In 
j the (^anal of Bahama. 2716 Loml. Gas. No. 5473^2 The 
j Turkish Fleet having entred the Ckuial of Coriu. 27^ 
Bfar i<! /..’.r .J/frvtrA 1175218 In the bottom of the Adri- 
atitk there were a quantity of -m.ill marshy isles, sepa- 
rated inly by narrow canals, xSsp Snn 17 Sept, i '3 The 
canal of Gonstanciiiople, or of the Bosphorus, gives vent to 
the watcre of the Black Sea, w hich flow. , by the canal of the 
Dardanelle*; or of the HellespuiiL 
+ 5 . A lung and narrow piece of water for the 
omamentatiun of ag-arden or park. [App. directly 
from 1 7th c. French ; see Littre.] Obs. 

2663-4 Ptpvs Niary 14 Mar., My Lord Southampton's 
canalle. IHd. 15 July, Walked to the Park ; and 

there lit being mighty hot, and I weary,) lay down the 
Canalle.^ 1723 H. ni !>aum.\rez in PAH. Trans. XXXlll. 
412 Having .n Boat on the Canal in St. James’s Park. xyM 
Lend. Gas. No. 6368 3 A Canal or Fish-Pond well stocked. 
2732 Johnson RarnM, No. 142 r 4 The wail which inclosed 
the gardens , . and the canals. 28x7 Hone Every-day Bh. 
II. Z02 Skating. .on the Canal in St. James’s.. park. 

6. An artificial watercourse constructed to unite 
riveis, lakes, or seas, and serve the purposes of 
inland navugntion. (The chief modem sense, 
which tends to influence all the others.) 

2673 Temple United Proa. iii. (R.lThe i^vat rivers, and 
the strange number of canals that are found m this province. 
2703 L. Huudleston ttitU] Method of conveying Boats or 
I^ges from a higher to a lower level on Canals. 1797 
J. Rennie {title) Report concerning a < 3 anal proposed 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow. sS^ Penny Cycl. V. 426/1 
Shortly after this (2756) Brindley was consulted by the Duke 
of Bridgewater on the practicability of constructing a canal 
from Wotsley to Manchester. 2857 Bucele Civiiis. I, in. 
242 If we have no rivers, we make Canals. 

transf. x868 G. Duff PoL Sure. 176 From the basin of 
the Orinoco, the wondexful natural canal of the Cassiquiare 
leads ns straight Into the Rio Negro. 

7. Jig. A medium of commuoication, means, 
agency. Obs . ; now Channel. 

X7M WoDROw Corr. (284^ II. 638 Yon will not fail to send 
. .a full account of your Synod, and 1 shall be a canal to 
your friends at Edinburgh. 2732 Smollett Per. Pic. Ill, 
Ixxxiv, Ignorant of the canal through which he obtained 
that promotion. 1779 Sir W. Hamilton in Phil. T runs. 
LXX 43 The Royal Society.. through the respectable canal 
of its worthy president 

8. Arch. Applied to various semi-tubular grooves : 
see quot. More commonly Channel. [These uses 
already in Latin, in Vitruvius.] 

*7*7"Sr Chambers Cycl. s. v. 2876 Gwilt Archit, Gloss., 
Canal, , .the flutin^s of a column or pilaster. The tonal of 
the volute is the spiral channel, or unking on its face, com- 
mencing at the eye, and following in the revolutions of the 
volute. The canal of ike larmier is the channel or groove 
sunk on its soffite to throw off the rmn. 

9 . Zool. The groove in the shells of certain uni- 
valve molluscs, for the protrusion of the siphon or 
breathmg tnbe. (The third current sense.) 

2833 [see Cshalifbrous]. x8m Woodward Moliusca. 34 
Protected by the canal of the shell 

10 . Comb., zscanal-batgt, -boat, -bridge, -carrier, 
-loch, -man, -watered adj. ; oanal-btiHt a., of a 
build adapted to canal navigation; oan^-o^ 
{Botl), a cwl in the atebegonium of Vascular Cryp- 
togams, which ultimately forms the canal through 
which fertilization takes place ; oanaT-ways cuiu. 

184a Dickens Amer. Notes (2850) 104/2 The passengers 
being . . taken on afterwards by another "canal-bbaL 28^3 
Lever J.Hinim xix. (2878) 231 , 1 started from Portobello in 
the canal-boat. 28x9 Post Off, Loud, Btrect. 319 "Canal- 
carrlers to Manchester Liverpool, and Staffordshire Pot- 
teries. 2875 Bemnbt k Dyer SacM Bot, u. iv. ^6 The 
"canal-cell penetrates between the rows of cells of the neck 
and becomes converted into mucilage. 2828 Pall Bruns- 
wick Theatre x Rivermen, "canalmen, and their fa]iu)ie& 
2869 Notes N.-W. Proa. India 86 Assessing "canal-watered 
estates to the land revenue. 2832 Gen. F. T homfson Exerc, 
(2842) I. 350 If the Chinese . Jiave conveyed their moral 
government "canal-ways to the other side of the Great 
Wall 

Cana'l, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] treats. To make 
a canal through ; to furnish with canals, 

2870 Emerson i’AT. ^ Selit. vil 232 Canalling the American 
Isthmus. 2876 C. Warmer Winter on Nile I x8 Allcanaled 
and railwayed 

CaxLa'lage> rare~^. [f. Canal sb. + -aob.] 
The construction of canals ; canal-work. 

2834 Chanib. JmL six This extensive system of canalage. 

Canal-bone, -coal, var, Cannbl-bone, -coal. 
Canalla ; see Canaglia. 

Canalicnlar (ksenalrkiillSa), a. Nat. Hist. 

f ad. mod.L, cattSlicularis, f. canalicul-us', see be- 
ow. Cf. F. carutluulairel] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling a canalicnlns ; minutely tubular. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaueds Comp. Anat. 144 The special 
metamorphoses of the fibres into canalicular, or flattened 
cylindriem forms. 

Canali'cnlate, a. Nat, Hist. [ad. mod.L. 
canalieulat-us, canaliculus. In mod.F. caiiali- 
Having a longitudinal groove or hollow ; 
minutely channelled. 

x8s8 Kirby & Sf. Eutomkl. Ill, xxix. 183 They are all 
canaliculate. x85s Dana Cmst.x. 446 Tmrsus of third pair 
of legs long, canaliculate. Ibid. 342 The beak . . is canali- 
culate or longitudinally concave. xS8e Gray Bot. Texl-bk. 
402 CanalUmate, channelled, or with alongitudinal groove. 
Ca.Ti a.H •nnla.'faa A, ppl. a. spree.; also, striated 
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with minatc grooves orfliitings; also, pierced with 
a minute canal. 

1761 II \ CoiT \ in Fhil. Tfans. LH. 446 kind of ciyistals 
canaliculatt.(l, or striated l«n;;thnibe. iSz8 tsTARK Elcm, 
Xixt, Hist. II, 37 Shell . . car.ilicul3ted_ at the bat>e. 1845 
KtstiiN SiTt'. Lamps iv, § s. 93 The fluting; of _the column. , 
fct-Lily rcembltd many caard 1 ulated or£;anIc structures. 
xSSx C C. Huritv imakcs -\i\. 373 Eed_i..obierved the 
canal . .In the fan^ .. and that these canaliculated teeth. . 
Vrcre for the conveyance uf the suiom. 
Cap:aalictlla’tion. Aai*. Hist, [see prec. and 
-.iTios’.] A canaliculate foimationj a minute 
channelling or grooving. 

1880 R. B.SV iTsov in ’Jrnl. Liitn. SVvr. XV. Xo. 82. 98 The 
sli!;ht can.'ilii.ulation in vi hkh the mouth terminates. Lbid. 
XV. No. S7. 436 .\ very slight canaliculation on the suture. 

Cana'liGtile. [so in Fr.] == C.vsa.IiXcclus a. 

1839 Toon CycL . 4 nat. III. 91 2 The lacrymal canalicules. 
II CaitalictllllS i,kmnali'lci/ili/s). FI. cauali- 
ouli. [a. L. canaliculus, dim. of caudlis pipe, 
groove, channel. The i6th c. plurals in -itoli, 
-icolos in Shute appear due to an It. eaitalkolo.'] 
-M. Arch. A groove, fluting, channel. (See 
Canal and Ch.\nnel.) Obs. 

*Sd3 Shute ArcS. CUia^ If your pillor shall haue Catiali- 
culos. Ibid. C iij b, The CanalicaU, standing vpright within 
the TriglyphL Ibid. D iij b, If this piller be garnished and 
filled with CatmlitulL 

2 . Phys. A small canal or duct ; applied esp. to 
the minute tubes connecting the lacunas in the 
hones, and to the lachrymal canals connecting each 
lachrymal sac with the eye-lids, 

[17*7-51 Chambers CycL, Canalis or Canalicidus arterio- 
nrf.] 185^ J. Hogg Microsc. u u. 11867) ^7 The lacuns 
and canahcali of bone-structure. 1875 H. Waxton Dis. 
Eye JC]i The division of a canaliculu-S. 

Canaliferous (kmnalrieras'), a. Hat. Hist. 
[f. mod.1.. candlifer (f. canalis channel + pro- 

ducing) 4 - -ous. Cf. F. canalifcrei\ Having or 
bearing a canal : said of shells of molluscs. 

283^ Kirby Ilai. ^ lust. Auim. I. ix. 296 Lamarck’s 
canaliferous Zoophagans, called so from the long straight 
canal which terminates the mouth of their shells. 1856-8 
W. Clark Vmt der Hoetvu's Zool. 1 . jg 6 Shell spiral, with 
aperture entire, not canaliferous. 

Gaualisatiou (ksemalatzei-Jan, kansedizFi'Jan). 
[f. Canalizb + -ATIOJJ ; or a. mod.F. canalisationi\ 

1 . A furnishing with canals; the catting of a 
canal through (an isthmus, etc.), the making (a 
river, etc.) into a canal ; the construction of canals, 

rZ^Blttcku). Mc^. LVL 103 A plan of canalization for the 
Hellenic kingdom. 1858 I'lmes ad Nov. 7/3 The canalua- 
tion of the Isthmus [of Suez], .may well cause hesitation. 
x88o Lava Reports, 13 Ckane. Div. 4 The canalisation of 
the rapids. 

2 . Phys. and Pathol, The formation of a canal or 
canals in the living oigttnism: see also quoL 1881. 

3876 tr, IVagneds Gets. PatkoL 203 Canalisation of the 
embolus . . leading to the permeabih^ of the obstructed 
part. 388X Syd. Sec. Lex., Caitalisatioa, the converrion of 
a vessel, especially a vein, into a rigid tube. Also, the 
boring through a structure, as of the prostate gland. 

Canalise (kte’Dal3iz)> w. [f. Can.\l sb. + -ize : 
mod.F. was peth. the immediate source.] 

X trans. a. To cat a canal through ; to furnish 
with canals, b. To make l^e a canal; to convert 
(a river) into a canal. 

i860 Pl'Sev Min. Prvpk. 142 This system of canalising 
Egypt. xMs Times 23 Mar, 10/6 The St. Lawrence .. has 
lieen canalized for such parts of its course as were naturally 
unfit for navigation. 2870 Aiken^ettm 26 Feb. agg We do 
not desire so to ‘canalize 'the Thames, as our neighbours 
have ‘ canalized* the Seine. 

2 . Pkys. and Pathol. 

1876 tr.Wagnet^s Gen. Faihel, 109 The symptoms .. of 
thrombosis disappear . . if the thrombus is reabsorbed or is 
sufficiently canalized. 

Hence Carnalized ppl. a. 

285s Househ. IVds, XII. 54 The canalised river. 2885 
A tketueuMi 605/3 Slowly descending the canalized Seine. 
Canaller (kansedar). colloq. [f. Canal + -br i .] 

a. A person who works or lives in a canal-boat. 

b. A canal-boat, (Chiefly 4'.) 

1864 T. S, Nichols 40 3 *Vs. Awer. Life 11 , Steamboat 
men, sailors, canallers, 1884 San Erancisca Ckron. Aug , 
The ‘canaler’s’ family is seen on deck. 1887 CeututyMag. 
Aug. 487 Near the bow of each canaler was a lantern. 

Cana'lliary. Obs, rare~^. [f. catiaglia or 
canaille (q. v.) + -bt.] « Canaille (collectively). 

x6oa 0 . %,RepL Libel i. viii. 310 Moriscoes and Negroes, 
and hotseboies, and such CanaUiory, 

Canalling (kantcllq), vhl. sb. [£, Canal sh. 
and V, 4- -ING^,] a. The construction of a canal ; 
canal-making; canal-work. b. Travelling or 
doing business by canal ; canal traifle. 

1834 Chamb, yml, 1 . 40 The longesst piece of canalling re- 
quired to open the whole line. 1885 HarpeEs Mag, May 
858/3 The journey., is made up of twenty miles of., canal- 
ling. 1885 Gracevilte (Minnesota) Transcript 3 jan. a/t 
They say the days of canaling axe over . . The railroads . . 
have taken all that business, 

Caaalure, obs. form of Cannelure. 
Caiial3rLe, Sc, form of Canaille. 
t Ca-namell. Obs. Also 5 galaanelle. [ad. 
med.L. cannatnella sugar-cane, f. canna cane + mel 
honey. Cf. Cabamel.] Tlie sugar-cane. 


c 1400 MAL'>rDEV. rli. 141 Made of Galamelle ; and that is 
that men maken Sugar of. X 5 o 6 Guylfordu Pilgr. (1851) 
47 Infynyte plente oivynes, olylfe, fygges, and canamells. 

Canape, -pie, -py, obs. ff. Canopt._ 
il Canard (kanar, kana'id). [Fr. ; lit, ‘ duck ’ ; 
also used in sense given below. 

Littre says Canard for a silly stp^ comes from the old 
expression ‘vendre un canard h moitie'tto half-sell a ducki, 
in which a nieiiil was subsequently suppressed. It is clear 
that to half-sell a duck b not to sell it at all ; hence the 
sense ‘ to take in, make a fool of*. In proof of this he cites 
hailleur de canards, deliverer of ducks, utterer of canards, 
of date 1612 : Cotgr., 1611, has the fuller vendeur de 
canards a moiiie 'a couseucr, guller, cogger; foister, 
Ij’er*. Others have referred the word to an absurd fabri- 
cated story purporting to illustrate the voracity of ducks, 
said to have gone the round of Ae newspapers, and to have 
been credited by tnanj’. As this account has been widely 
circulated, it is possible that it has contributed to render 
the word more fatnil^, and thus more used, in English.} 
An extravagant or absurd story circulated to im- 
pose on people’s credulity ; a hoax, a false report. 

[I saw the word in print before 1850 (Ed).] 1864 in 

Webstfh. 1866 Even. Standard 13 July 6 A silly canard 
circulated by the Ovil, about England having joined France 
and Russia in ‘ofiering* their mediarion to the belligerents. 
xSSo W. Day Race/torse iu Train, xix. 285 The canards 
So industriously circulated as to the real cause of the deadly 
opposition he had met with. 

Canard tkdnaud), v. [f. prec. sb. ; in sense 2, 
a. P. cananie-r^ 

X intr. To fly abroad as a false report. 
i86a Russell in Times 27 Mar., Stories of all sorts last 
week respecting^ his resimation . . which may be heard 
ennarding about in the bans of the hotels, 

2 . To make a harsh sound like the cry of a duck, 
on a wind-instrument. 

2842 Erased s Mag. XXIII. 399 A ragged starveling, 
canarding on a clarionet. 

Canary (kanea-ri), sb. Forms: (6 canara), 
6-7 canarie, (7 canari, cannaries, 8 kanary, 
canario), 7- canary, [a. F. Canarie, ad. Sp. 
Canaria, in L. Canaria insula ‘ Isle of Dogs ’ one 
of the Fortunate Isles, so called from its large 
dogs (candri-tts of or pertaining to dogs, f. can-is 
dog, Pliny), whence Cajmrm insula as the name 
of the group in Atnobius c. 300.] 

The name of an island {Gran Canaria) on the 
west coast of Africa, and of the group Canary Isles 
or Canaries, to which it belongs. Hence in various 
uses, originally attrib., bat subseq. taken as sbs. 

I . A lively Spanish dance, the idea of which is 
said to have been derived from the aborigines of 
the Canary Islands. In early use generally plural. 

259* Nashe P, Penilesse (ed.a) x8b, As gingerly as if she 
were dancing the Canaries, xlktx Shaks. Alls Well 11. i. 
77 A medicine That's able to breath life into a stone . . and 
make you dance Canari. x6o6 Dckker Sev, Sitts in. (Arb.) 
27 They would make all the Hi^ges-heads that vse to 
come to the house, to daunce the Cannaries till they reeld 
againe, 2655 Fraucion vii. 5 , 1 played the Canaries, which 
xumost all the company danced. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 

II. 413 The canario, first used by the Canarians. 2789 

Burney III. viL488 Country-dance and canaries. 

2862 Aihenietati 25 Jan. iix/3 Fecour it was who Invented 
the ‘Canary*, a very lively dance, something like our Sir 
Roger de Coverley. xSSoGroVE Diet. Mtts. 1 . 302 Canarie, 
a now antiquated dance, 

aitrib. x6og Ev. Worn, in Hum. i. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. 
IV, Another as she goes treads a Canarie pace. 2789 
Burney Hist. Mus, (ed. 2) lY. ii. 89 Sometimes the canary 
and sometimes the courant step. 

1 2 . = Canary laine, a light sweet wine from the 
Canary Islands. Forraeily also in pi. Obs. 

1597 Skaks. 2 Hat. IV, II. iv. 29 1 ’ faith, you have drunk 
too much canaries. 2601 — T^oel. H. i. iii. 85 Thou laclc’st 
a cup of Canarie. 2641 Brome fov. Cre 7 U iv. i, Wks. 1873 
HI. 418 Good old Canary, I assui e you, 1667 Latd. Gas. 
No. 126/1 The St. Francis of Bilboa, laden with Canaries, 
and in her way was robbed . . of one Hogshead of Wine, 
a 2711 Ken Lett. Wks. (1838) 80 Three bottles of canary 
for our sick friend. x8^ Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 320 To 
intoxicate large assemblies daily with claret or canary. 

3 . = Canabt-bibd. Occasionally^^.=songster. 

2655 Moufet & Bcnn. HealiKs Improv. (1746) 180 So 

also doth the Canary, Finch or Fiskin. x66z Lovell .ntxA 
Anim. <$■ Min. Introd., Birds, which are . . the .. canarie, 
sparrow, finch, 2836 Pamy Cycl. VI. 229 The hen canary 
will generally lay three or four times in the year. x86a 
Calveklev Verses 4 " Trans. 34 No darkringleted canaries 
Sing to me of ‘ hungry foam ’. 

4. Short for Canaey-bIBd (sense a) in various 
slang and other uses (cf. Halliwell) ; also for 
Canary-grass or -seed. 

5 . Angling. A ‘fly’ of a canary colour. 

2867 F, Francis Angling tt. (1880)372 The Canary ..Is 
more often called the ‘tJoldfinii’. 

IT 6. A humorous blunder for qttandary (put into 
the mouth of Mis. Quickly). 

zm8 Shaks, Merry W, 11. ii. 61 Yon haue brou^t her into 
such a Canaries, as 'tis wonderfull : the best Courtier of 
them all could neuer haue brought her to such a Canarie. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as canary-coloured, -suck- 
ing (sense 3), -yellow adjs. ; canary-oxeeper, ‘ a 
garden name for Tropeeoluvt aduncum, (wrongly 
called T. canariensf ) ; canairy-finoh=CANABY- 
BIED ; eaxtary-^ass, the grass {Phalaris canari- 
ensis) which yields cauaiy-seed; reed caitary- 


grass SB canary-reed; canary-reed, a British glass, 
Phalaris {Digraphis) arundinacea; * 1 * canary- 
sack =Canakt 3 ; canary-seed, the seed of Phev 
laris canariensis, used as food for canaries ; also 
the plant itself ; canary-stone, a ‘ beautiful yellow 
species of camelian’ (Simmonds Hict. Trade); 
t canary- wine = CANAEy 2; canary- wood, the 
light orange-coloured wood of Persea indica and 
P. canariensis, obtained from Brazil. 

1813 Bingley Anim. Biog. II. 174 The ^ Canary-finch. 
1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 228 Canary bird, or Canary finch. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. §3. 73 *(ianary Grass. 2721 I. 
Fetiver in Phil. Trans, XXVil. 3B0 It’s_ call’d Canary 

f rass, because brought fiom thence, and is the common 
ood of those Biids. 2884 Jefferies in Chamb. Jml. 
1 Mar. 130/2 The reeds and reed canary-grass come up. 
1884 Miller Plani-n. 229 ^Canary Reed. x6» Massinger 
City Mad. iv. i, All the conduits Spouting ^canary-sack. 
2597 Gerard Herbal i, Ixiv, 86 *Canarie Seed groweth 
naturally in Spain. 1794 Marivn Ronsseatls Bot. xiii. 133 
Canary seed, .is found in the Ckuiary Islands, .and is culti- 
vated in Europe for the food of Canary and other small 
birds. 1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 230 Canary seed is chiefly 
cultivated in the Isle of Thanet in Kent, and about Sand- 
wich. 2642 Milton Ch, Discip, i. (1851) 18 His ^canary- 
sucking, and swan-eating palat. x6*o Venner Via^ Recta 
ii. 27 ^Canarie-wine. .is of some termed a Sacke, with this 
adiunct sweete ; but yet very improperly , . for it 'is not 
so white in colour as sack, nor so thin in substance, 2670 
R. Coke Disc. Trade 6 The Canary Wines imported. 1^5 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 679 *Canary wood. 

Cana’vy, a. [attrib. use of Canary sb. 3.] 
Canary-coloured, bright yellow. 

2854 Thackeray Netsicomes II. 128 The tall canary ones 
with white polls, c 2865 Circle of Sc. 1 . 228/2 The . . liquid 
is., of a canary-yellow colour. iSBz Garden 14 Oct. 347/2 
Overlapping florets, .of a clear canary yellow. 

Caua'ry, v. Obs. [f. Canary sb. i.] intr. 
To dance the canary ; to dance in a lively way. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. nr. i. 12 To ligge off a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with the feete. x8iz W. Tennant 
AnsterF, 111. ii. The saffron-elbow’d Morning up the slope 
Of heaven canaries in her Jewell’d shoes. Ibid. tv. Ixxxi, 
Hoar-hair’d men. , Canary in unconscionable rage. 
Cana^-bird. [See Canary j^.] 

X An insessorial singing bird, a kind of flnch 
{Fringilla or Carduelis canaria, family Fringil- 
lidai), originally brought from the Canary Islands, 
now a very common domestic songster. The wild 
bird, still found in Madeira, is green, but the do- 
mesticated breed is paostly of a characteristic yellow 
colour. (Also canary-finch and simply canary.) 

^ 2576 Gascoigne Compl. Philotnene 33 Canara byrds come 
in to beare the bell, And Goldfinches do hope to get the 
gole. 2591 Percivall Sp. Diet,, Verdon, a canarie bird, 
Auis vitddis ex insula Canaria. 2685 Lend. Gas, No. 
3077A These are to give notice that there is lately come 
over from Canary, 700 Canary Birds. 2706 Phillips, 
Canary-bird, an admirable Singing-bird of a green Colour, 
foimerly bred in the Canaries, and no where else. x8oa 
Bingley Biog. (1813) II. 174 The Canary-bird must be 

considered as the musician of the chamber. 2850 Mrs. 
Stowe Umle Tom's C. xiv. 124 She [Eva] would perch like 
a canary-bird on some box or package near Tom. 

2 . Thieves' slang. (See qiiots.) 

2673 R. Head Cant, Acad, 157 Newgale is a Cage of 
Canary-birds. 1725 New Cant, Diet., Canary-Bird, a 
little arch or knavish Boy; a Rogue or Whore taken, and 
clapp’d into the Cage or Round-house. 3785 Grose Diet, 
Vtelg. Tongue, Cattary bird, a jail bird, or person used to 
be kept in a cage, also in the canting sense, guineas. 

t Oana’rye. Obs, Also canayr. Used by Ld. 
Berners to render Froissait’s nacaire, a sort of 
kettle-drum, otherwise called Nakbe, q. v. 

1523 Ld. Berners Freiss. I, xii. 12 With trnmpes and 
Canaryes. Ibid. Ixxx. 102 Noyse oftrumpettesand canarys. 

Canaster (kame-stsi). [a. Sp. canastra, ca- 
nasta (Fr. canastre. It. canestra) L. *canastrum, 
canistruni, a. Gr. K&vactTpov basket. Cf. Canister.] 
1 . A rush basket used to pack tobacco in. 

2 . A kind of tobacco made of the dried leaves 
coarsely broken, so called from the rush basket in 
which it was formerly imported. 

x8z7 Hone Every-day Bh. II. 196 The best tobacco, .the 
Dutch Canaster. 1850 Thackeray Imit. Horace, Mean- 
while 1 will smoke my canaster. And tipple my ale. 1853 
Blackm. Mag. LXXIV. 132 The dried leaves, coarsely 
broken, are sold as canaster or knaster. 

II Canant (kang-t). Anglo-Indian, Also 7 
cauat, kauate, 9 kanaut, counaut. [Urdu from 
Arab, qandt (Yule).] ‘ The side-wall of a lent ; a 
canvas enclosure ’ (Yule). 

_26as PuRCHAS Pilgrimes ii. 1481 The Kings Tent . . in- 
circled with Canats(made of red Calico stiffened with Canes 
at euery breadth, standing vpright about nine foot high), 
*793 Djrom Camp, India 230 (Y.) The canaut of canvas . . 
was_ painted of a beautiful sea-green colour. 2827 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. 201 (Y.) Silk of which they make tents and 
kanauts. 1834 T. MBDWiNz 4 »g/er Wales I. ix. 163 , 1 have 
known tents, though the * canauts * (walls) and ‘fly’ (roof) 
consisted of four or five cloths, completely honeycombed in 
a very few weeks [by white ants], 

Canayr ; see Canaryb. 

Ca'n-buoy. Haut- [f, Can r 3 .i-f-BuoY sb.] 
A large cone-shaped buoy, floated over sands, 
shallows, etc., and usually painted of a definite 
colour for purposes of recognition. (Formerly 
called cajt-bodies, Smyth, Sailor's JVord-bk.) 
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1626 G*Fr. Smith I'nf, Seamen 13 A boy, a can 

boy. 1769 Falconer Diet, Haritu (xjSjj Can-Buoys, .are 
in the fonn of a cone, and of this construction are all the 
buoys »hich are floated over dangerous banks and shallows. 
18^ Jferc. ilar. Mag. V. 317 The Black Can Buoy on the 
Black Tail Spit, 1873 Bedford Sailor's Poeket-tk. v. fed. at 
T36Ningle.cu!oured can buoys, .will mark the starboard side, 
f Cancabs. Obs. See quot. 

1775 Bruce in Phil. Trans. LXV. ^VJ The worst sort of 
Troglodyte Myrrh, called cancabs, 

(i Cancazt ^kankau, ktc*ntkf£fl), [F. (i6th c. in 
Littre;, noise, disturbance, ‘rumpus’, also the 
dance. Of tmeertain etj’mology, the popular fancy 
being that it is the L. quanquam, about the proper 
pronunciation of which a noisy wrangle is said to 
have occurred in the French schools. But Littre 
also points to an OF. caqttehan tumultuous as- 
sembly ; Scheler thinks it the vbl. sb. from fa«- 
ca/ier, which he thinks was ‘ to quack as a duck’.] 
A kind of dance performed at the public balls in 
Paris, with extravagant and indecent gestures. 

1848 H. Gbevills Leaves /r. Diary tVeoring a beard, 
smoking a short pipe> dancing the cancan, A. E. 

Sweet Sk. /rent * Texas Siftings' 36 He usually compro- 
mises by dancing the Can-can. 

Hence Camcaning ppl. a. [Cf. F. cancaner to 
dance the cancan.] 

1865 Daily Tel, 5 Dec. 3/3 The shouting, dancing, cancan- 
ing crowd- 

Cancar, -d, -oub, obs. ff. Cajtkeii, -ed, etc. 
Cancel ',kce'nsel\ sb. [^i) ad. L. cancdli (see 
Cakcelli) ; ( 3 ) f. following verb.] 
f I. 1. pi. Prison bars, limits, l^tuids, confines. 
Chiefly Obs. 

1596 Ysxz-Gtsvstx Sir F. Drake (iB8z) 66 Bounded Within 
the cancels that the world doe bound, 1645 Sir E. Der- 
ing in Rushw, Disi, Call. ni. (1693) 1 . 095 As Mr. Speaker 
is bounded in and limited, by the Rules and Caneds of this 
House. x&(9 Jbb. Taylo* GL Exen^ nu xtv. 14 A person 
whose jigurit IS ooufined.. and desires Boenlaigement beyond 
the cancels of the body, — Seme. (1678)38 To put 

holy tfamigs into caneds, and immure them with acts and 
laws and cautions of separaAoa. 

II. 2. The act of striking out, erasings annulling, 
rescinding, etc. 

1884. Manch. Exam. 13 May 4/4 If an order is fairly 
executed it is a rare thing to receix e a cancel. 

3. Print. The suppression and reprinting of a 
page or leaf. Hence concr. a. a page so cancelled 
or struck outj b. the new page substituted for 
that cancelled. Also cancel-page., -sheet, 

x8o6 Southey Lett. (1836) 1 . 304 Send me down a whole 
set of the sheets, that 1 may look them over; and see what 
cancels are necess^. 1804 DTsraeli Cur. Lit. (Rtldg.) 
459/3 It was his pride to read these cancels [suppressed by 
the censor! to his friends. /AasC, The.ve cancel sheets or 
castrations. 1863 National Rea. Jan. 38 This title-page is 
a manifest cancel. 187a J. A. H. Murray Compl. ScotL 
Introd. 33 The leaf is a cancel replacing the original 31. 

4. Pair of camels ; an instrument for defacing 
or punching tickets (on the railway, etc.)- 

1887 Daily Tel, xx Apr. 2/6 Charg^ with steMing a pair 
of Cancels, the property of the District Railway Company. 
1887 Standard 18 Apr. 3/5 A pair of ticket cancels. 

Cancel (kse'nsel), v. Also 5-d oonsel, 5-7 
canceU, 6 Sc. oancil. [a. F- cancelle-r ( 15 th c. in 
Littre);— L. cancelidre to make lattice-wise, to 
cross ont a writing, f. catuellus, canceUi cross-bars^ 
lattice. Cf- Pr. catuellar, Sp. cancelar, It can- 
cellare. F. canceller is a learned word ; the native 
F. repr. of the L. is chatueler : see Charcel, etc.] 

1. irons. To deface or obliterate (writing), properly 
by drawing lines across it lattice-wise ; to cross out, 
strike out. Of legal documents, deeds, etc. ; To 
annul, render void or invalid by so marking. 

c 1440 [see Cancelling vbl. sb. x]. X466 Mamt. ^ H ouseh. 
Exp. 332 This day my mastyr reseyvid and canselled the 
said obligacyon. 1339 Elyot in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 142 II. 

1 17 There was a former patente founde of the sayde OfiSce, 
and myn was callid in and cancelled. ^ 159a Greene Art 
Canny catch, ir. a Marry smes the premise, .then Bull shall 
cancell my indentures at Tibiime._ a 17x6 South Serin. II. 
X, (R. ) The hand-writing against him may be cancelled in the 
court of heaven. zt6j Blaciktone Coiimt. II. xx. 309 A de^ 
may be avoided, by deliveiin^ it up to be cancelled ; that is 
to have lines drawn over it, m the form of lattice work or 
cancelli; though thephrase is nowused figuratively for any 
manner of obliteration or defacing it 1836 Arnold Let. 
in Li/e ^ Corr. (1844) II. viii. 34 In my Catholic Pamphlet 
. . there is one paragraph which 1 should now cancel 
’I'b. To deface or destroy by cutting or tearing up. 
1380 BAR£T.rih7. C 30 , 1 tore or rent in peces the verses 
that I made : I cancelled them. 16x3 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3) CanceU, to vndoe, deface, crosse out, or teare- 1630 
Fuller Pisgah iii. iv. 385 That innocent Volume, first can- 
celled with a pen-knife to pieces, then burnt to ashes. 1659 
Pearson Cr«ri (1839) 296 One ancient custom ^of cancelling 
bonds was, by striking a nail through the writing. 

2, fig. To annul, repeal, render void (obligations, 
promises, vows, or other things binding). 

X494 Fabyan vii. 353 All sudi bandes and promysses that 
the Kynge or any other had made.-shuld be adnulled & 
cancelled. 1394 Drayton 845 fihake hands for ever. 
Cancell all our Vowes. 1693 Bentley Bi^U Lect. ix. 335 
Who can say that this [the Moral Law] is abrogated and 
cancelled by Jesus? xyya VassTver NeU. ^ Rev. Relig, 
(X7S2) II. 34 That promise must have been cancelled. x8rU 
Thirlwall Greece VIII. 138 All debts were to be canceled. 


+ b. intr. To become void or null. rare. 

ax66j Cowley, A rmJi oath that tancell’d in the making. 

3. gen. a. To obliterate, blot out, delete from 
sight or memory. 

XS30 LvKniaAY 'Pest. Papyngo 352 Quho bene Iniuste 
degraditar of glorie, And cancillat out of thy memorie. 
X667 Milton P.L.w. 379 Canceld from Heav’n and sacred 
memorie. Nameless in dark oblivion kt them dwell 
Montgomery /V/a<w Isl. il 293 Great Babylon was like 
a wreath of sand. Left by one tide, and cancell’d by the next. 

b. To frustrate, reduce to nought, put an end 
to, abolish. 

1393 Shaks. Lncr. 934 "Why hath thy servant, Op^prtu- 
nity. .Cancell'd my fortunes? j6o8 Yerksh. Trag. i. u. 203 
Much good ha,, been expected in your life ; Cancel not all 
men's hopes. 1813 Bvkon Let. to Moore a Get., Your letter 
has cancelled all my anxieties. X850 Teknison In Mem, 
xcv. 44 At length my trance Was cancell'd, stricken thro' 
with doubt 1868 Helis Realmah v. (1876) 87, 1 would 
cancel those offices which are becoming obsolete, 

C. with off. (Cf- cut off.) 

x6o8 Shaks. Per. t L 1x3 'No might proceed to cancel off 
your dayes. ^ 

4 . Aritkm. To strike out (a figure) by drawing 
a line through it; esp. in removing a common 
factor, e.g. from the numerator and denominator 
of a fraction; also absoi. Hence b. To remove 
equivalent quantities of opposite signs, or on oppo- 
site sides of an equation, account, etc.; to balance 
a quantity of opposite sign, so that the snm is zero. 

xS4a Recoroe Gr. A ties 11575) 151, 1 must write that x 
oner 3, and deface or cancell the 3. 1594 Blundevtl Exerc. 
I. iv. 7) 13 Cancell the 3, and draw another line under 
the 3 sevm^ Products. 17^ Hutton Course Math. (1837) 
I. x6i Here the a to carry cancels the — a, and there re- 
mains the — X to set down. 

c. fig. To render (a thing) null by means of 
something of opposite nature; to neutralize, coun- 
terbalance^ countervail; to make up for, com- 
pensate. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, The Bag^, Many a brunt He 
did endure to cancell sinne; And having giv'n the rest be. 
fore. Here he gave Up his life to pay our score. x68x Dry- 
DLK Als. ^ Ackit. x8i With pubiick Zeal to cancel prixate 
Crimes. <11777 Goldsh. Prologue 16 Here then at once 
1 welcome every shame. And cancel at three score a life of 
fame. 1833 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi\. iiS^t g 792 One 
motion exactly cancels the other. x88i Jowett Thiu yd. I. 
39 The later kindness. . may cancel a greater previous wrong. 

6. Printing. To suppress (a page, sheet, etc.) 
after it has been set up in type or printed off. 

X738 Birck Milton’s lYks. 1 . 46 The Sheet otherwise the 
same, not cancell’d, but the Alteration made as it was print- 
ing. X773 Mason Mem. in Gray’s Poems U775) 401 , 1 once 
had an intention to cancel the pages, and correct the pas- 
sages objected to. 185a H. Cotton Edit. 0/ Bible 376 
Mr. Lea Wilson was of opinion that foL xxxl in the New 
Testament has been cancelled and reprinted. 
t6. 

1473 in Amolde Chron. (i8ti) 78 That noo wullen cloth 
from thensforth be shoroe excepte cancellyng but yf it be 
fully wet. 1483 Act i Rkh. Ill, viiL § 4 That no Sher- 
man nor other persone. .shere nor cancell any Cloth within 
this Roialme but if the same be afore fullye wette. 

+ 7. To inclose with lattice-work or rails. Obs, 
[the literal sense of L. caeurel/are.J 

1644 Evelyn Diary (xSay) I. vjj In a Ihtle obscure place 
cancelled in with ynxi worke. x^ Fuller Pisgah iv. iii. 
50 Cancelling, and railing it writh posts. 

CanceleeT, sb. flaivking. Forms : 7 can- 
oellser, -ere, oonceleer, ooncileer, -ler, oancil- 
leere, ohanoelleer, 7-8 cancellier, 8 oanoelier, 
[a. the infinitive (tiken subst) of ONF. canceler, 
in mod.F. chanceler to swerve, shake to and fro, 
waver, totter, stagger, app, the same as OF. can- 
celer, chanceler to place m the position of crossing 
bars or lattice-work, to cross; but since OF. had 
also es-canceler, esychanceler, littr^ takes the 
latter as the proper form in this sense, and ex- 
plains it as;— L. *ex-cancellare to escape out of 
cancelli, ‘ sortir des barreaux, d’oh ckanceleP, and 
thinks that the use of the simple verb in the sense 
of the derivative was due to confusion. But the 
simple canceler is quite as old in this sense (iith 
c.).] See quot. 1704. 

rS99 Weever Eptgr. iv. v. (N.l Nor with the Falcon 
fetch a cancelleer. x6ia Drayton Pely-oU. xx. The fierce 
and eager hawks .. Make sundry canceleers e’er they the 
fowl can reach. 1665 Comti Scarrmu iv. (1741) 141 Full 
swift she flew till coming near Carthage, she made a Chan- 
celleer. And then a Stoop. X704 Worupge Diet, Rust, et 
Urb. , CoHcellier. . when a light flown Hawk, in her stooping, 
turns two or three times upon the Wing, to recover hersmf 
before seixes. 1833 in Crabb Tedat, Diet, 

fig- 

r649 G. Daniel Trinarch,^ Hen, V, ccivi, Enough if 
fame . . Scome to Stoope, in weH-wing’d Verse, To Smgle 
Names, in fainting C^ciliets. xfifiS L'Estrance Ckas. I, 
so His cancellier, nis &U being onlyfiom the first loft. 

CauceleeT, caoicelie'r, v. Hawking, [f. 
prec.] Of a hawk : To turn (once or twice) upon 
the wing, in order to recover herself before s^ing. 

1633 Massinger Guardian j, i. The partridte sprung. He 
mnlrgg his stoop, but, Wanting breath, is forced To canceller. 
1834 Mar. Edgeworth Hekn (Rtldg.) 166 Now tight over 
theheron, and now she wll canccleer. 
b. fig. To turn aside, to swerve or digress. 


ic 1697 .\uleey Nat. Hiii. Surrey 1 1719 ' V', 407 , 1 r ill tale 
the liul Idnes^ to Lnncdli'cr, and give a general Ik-scripiion 
of these Parts of England. 

Cancellable, cancelable (kcensoiab’l), a. 

[f. C.tNCJEL V. + -ABLE.] Ibat m.iy be c.-iucelled. 

167s PtNM Eug, Pres. Int. Disc. 22 'fhe free People are 
the t )riginal, not cancellable by a Transcript. 

Cancellanan (.ka'nsClcv'rian), a. rare. [f. L. 
cant el/dri -us Chancellor + -AN.] Of, or of the 
nature of, a chancellor. 

1846 Editi. Rei’. Apr. 288 (Lord Chance/lors\ Holding 
the Great Seals.. for eighteen years together (a length of 
cancellarian days of which there is no other instance'. 1887 
Pait Mall G. Sept. 4^3 It was only last year that he 
went out of the Vice-Cancellarian oflice. 

Cancellariate iksen-selea ij^t). rare. [f. L. 
cancellari-us + -ate.] Chancellorship. 

X846 Worcester has ‘ uvicellareate, belonging to a chan- 
cellor', appx an attrib. use. 

t Ca'ncellate, Ohs, rare. [f. L. eaneelldt- 
ppl. stem of cancelld-re to C.vkcel ; see -atE'T] 
irons, a. To inclose, rail in; b. to strike out, 
cancel. Hence Camcellating vbl. sb. 

Jzt/TA.YLOa.Dissuas.Popetyi.uCSS) 16 Hewasforced 
tocancellate or blot out many sayings of St. Ambrose- 1649 
— Gt. Exenip, xix. § 13 (1703) 375 This act was like to can- 
cellating and a circumvallation of the holy mysteries. 

Cancellate (.km*nselJ't), a. [ad. L. cancellSi- 
us pa, pple, of cancelidre to Cancel.] Marked 
with cross lines like lattice-work ; reticulatetl, 
x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. Min. Introd., The belly, in 
soli pedes is rough and hard . . in some mordaceous cancel- 
late, X835 Likdley Introd. Bat. ^18487 II, 363 Cancellate, 
when the parenchyma is wholly absent, and the veins alone 
remain, anastomosing and forming a kind of net-work. x88o 
Gray Boi. Text-bk. 401 Cancellate, latticed. 

Cancellated [km-nselettc-d), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Marked with crossing lines, like lattice-work ; 
separated into spaces or divisions as by cancelli. 

i68x Grew Museum (J.) The tail of the castor is almost 
bald- .and cancellated, with some resemblance to the scales 
of fishes. x8oo Young in Phil, Trans. XCI. 55 To this I 
adapted a cancellated micrometer. x84_x Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Clitol. 373 Shell conical., cancellated with transverse stris. 

2, Spec. Having a cellular structure formed by 
fine interlacing fibres and plates running in all 
directions, and separated by minute labyrinthine 
cavities, as in the less compact tissue of bones. 

XS36T0DD Cycl.Anat. I. 443 The cancellated structure In 
which the marrow is lodged. 1857 Birch Auc, Pottery 
CxSsB) II> 326 In quality from a coarse gritty and cancellated 
structure to a fine compact homogeneous paste. x8Sx fml. 
Microsc. Se, 43 Labyrinthlc or cancellated shelly growths. 
Cancellktion (ktensel^i'Jon). [ad. L. cancel- 
laHon-eniy n. of actiou f. cancelidre : see Cancbi v. 
and -ATioN. So mod.F. ccuuellation. (In I* the 
sb. bad only the sense of fixing a boundary.)] 

1. The action of the vb. Cancel : the crossing 
ont or obliteration of writing, the suppression of 
a leaf or sheet of a book as originally printed, the 
annulling of a legal document ; a making void or 
rescinding of an obligation; the neutralizing of 
opposing equal numbers or amounts. 

X335 Act vj Hen, VHI, xxvii, I 1 xe smd Chauncellour 
shmlhauc power.. to make cancellacion of suche leaser and 
letters patentes. x6a8 Coke Oh Lift. 308 b. By cancella. 
tion of the Deed. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 90 In 
spite of cancellations and interlineations, the original words 
can easily be distinguished. xSyi J. A. H. Murray Compl, 
Scotl. Introd. 30 They entailed the cancellation of no fewer 
than 33 of the original leaves, and the sabstitution of 37 
others, xfog Posts Gains 11. (ed. 3) 347 *1110 mere cancm- 
lation or oouteration of a will was an mformal Revocation 
and left &e will valid at civil law, 1878 F. A. AValker 
Money i. iit. 68 In this cancellation of indebtedness. 

2. etymologically. The action of morkiug with 
cross lines lattice-wise, (ttonce-ttse.) 

1843 Blackw. Mag, LIV. The cancdladou of his back 
by stripes and scars. 

Cancelled [kse-nseld), ppl, a. [f, Cangel v. + 
-xn.] Cros^ or struck out, annulled, made void. 

s$X Tunstall Serin. Palm Sund. (1833) 15 In cancellynjg 
th^onde of onrsynne .. and fastenynee it cancellyd to hii 
Crosse. 1537 Recoroc Whetst, K i v, I leave out. . cancelled 
figures. 1031 Star Chmab, Cases (1886) 8x The said can- 
celed deed. x8ao Shelley Prometh, Unb. iv. i n Many 
a cancelled year. 

Ca'uceller. [see -XR.] One who cancels. 
i6xx CoTGB., Quasseiir, a squasher, casser, canceller. 

II CftUOelli (ksense'lsi), sb.pl, [L. cancelli cross- 
ing bars, gratings, lattice, railings, pi. of cancellus, 
diiR. of cancer, pi. eancri crossing bars, grating.] 

1. Bars of lattice-work ; spec, the latticed screen 
between the choir and body of the church; hence 
the Chancel (mod-F. camel) so railed off. (Hardly 
in Eng. use.) 

1643 Jer, Tavxor Epise. (1647) 347 5 . Ambrose his send- 
ing his Deacon to the Emperour, to desire him to goe forth 
of the Cancelli 1703 Maundrbll Jaum, Terns, [1733) 
37 Ihe Altar is inclos'd with CancellL 

2. Phys. ‘The lattice-work of the spongy por- 
tion of bones, consisting of thin plates and bars 
interlacing with each other, and forming arches 
and buttresses in the direction of greatest pressure’. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

x 6 o 8 Med, TmL VIII. 371 The bone of the cavity of the 
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tympanum in th-e cetaiea .-shewing no ^e'ti^e of fibres, 
cancellt, or ve-^-ieli. *871 I'nw Annr. Pkil. Sk. XII. 05 
'llie c.'incelli. .always mn parallel with the axis of the bone. 

T b. Improperly applied to the interstices be- 
tvieen these Lars and plates of bones. Prob.ably 
fiiat e.xtended to the whole cancelluus or cancel- 
lated tis.-ue, includinjij the interaticts, and then 
Lartlessly misap](licd to the latter.) 

184s I'onu h. Irttw v\«i PAys. Anixt. I 80 In the cancelli of 
l'<wc'i there is a large (lep.D-it of fat. rSS4- Owev in Circ. 
Sc. It. iSfi5( II. 47 2 Mere cancelli, or small medullary cavi- 
ties. i8Sx Mi\ mrCiU 2a_Some Iwnes ha\c their entire 
substance replete with caxities or cancelli, and snch are 
called cancellated or spongy. 

Cancellier, variant of Casceleeb. 
Cancelling kscnstlig), o/i/.j'ti. [f. Caxceii «f.] 

1 . The .action of crossing or blotting out, annul- 
ling, rescinding, etc. (see the verb' ; cancellation. 

C1AAP Promp. Pan>.^;z. Cancellynge or strelcynge owte 
a false word, 155* Hl'1oi.t, Cancellynge, or de- 

facynge of wrytynge. 1631 StarCAamh. Casts 1 18S61 Bi The 
supposed cancelling of the deed. 1870 Gl.\dstonc Oleart. 
Tv. XS.V. 216 The King became a party to the cancelling 
of the whole arrangement. 1887 Athenxnm 13 Aug. 2ti/a 
Shelley cut it up freely w ith cancellings and alterations. 

2 . Comb., as caiicelfing-fress, -stamj> (contriv- 
ances for defacing printed stamps, to prevent their 
re-nse). 

Cancellous (.tre-nselas), a. Thys. [f. Can- 
CELh-i -{■ - 0 X 78 : cf. L. cafU£//Jsus.J Having an open 
poions structure as of network, made up of fine in- 
terlacing fibres and plates, as in (oncelloits /issue. 

1836-$ Todd Cyel. Ana/. 1 1. 789/1 Deep in the cancellous 
structure of the bones. x88x hln.tXT €0/36 Cancellous 
bony tissue invested by compact bone. 

Cauoelmeut ^km-nselmoit). [f. as prec. -I- 

-3IEST.] — CAyCELDATION. 

Idas Elsins Deiaies Ho. Lon/s (1870) 134 A breefe of the 
cancellments. iSSi Miss Bradoon AspL HI. 269 The 
cancelment of Madoline’s engagement. 

Gaucer (kse-nsaj), 3 . Also (4 cancre), 5 
causer, (6 canker). [L. caiuer (cattcnim) crab, 
also the malignant tumour so called. (So in 
Greek, xapidvas, mpKivoiiut ‘ crab’ and ‘ cancer ’ ; 
the tumonr, according to Galen, was so called 
from the swollen veins surrounding the part affected 
bearing a resemblance to a crab’s limbs.) The 
word was adopted in OE. as cancer, cancor for the 
disease, reinforced after 1100 by the Norman Fr. 
caiure, which gave the ME. and modem Canker. 
The original I^tin form was re-introduced in ME. 
in the astronomical sense, and about 1600 in the 
medical, as a more teclmical and definite term 
than canker, which had come to be applied to cor- 
roding nlcemtions generally. (Cf. also Chancre, 
in 17m and l8rii c. shanker^ 

1 . A crab. (Now only as a term of Zoology.) 
xi^a Eulleyn Bk. Simples IX5791 76 [This castor . . loueth 

to ircde vpon Crabs and Cankers of the Sea.] s6o7 Topsell 
Serpettis 636 The like things are reported of the Asps, Can- 
cers, and Tortoyses of Egypt. 1650 Fuller Pisgak IV. Hi. 

The sloirest snail mwes more sp^eed forth-right, than 
the swiftest retrograde Cancer. 1791 £. Darwin Bot. Card. 

I. t2x The anchord Piuna, and his Cancer-fHend. 

b. Med. * A term for an eight-tailed bandage ; 
those resembling, it was thought, a crab's legs’ 
Soc. Lex.). Also called camtr-handage. 

1753 iu Chambers C^l. Supp. 

2. Astron. a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
Crab, lying between Gemini and Leo. b. The 
fourth of the twelve signs or divisions of the Zodiac 
C'tb), beginning at the most northerly point of the 
ecliptic or summer solstitial point, which the sun 
enters on the arst of June. The sign originally 
coincided with the constellation, but on account 
of the precession of the equinoxes, the first point 
of Cancer is now in the constellation Gemini. 
Tropic 0/ Cancer : the northern Tropic, forming 
a togent to the ecliptic at the first point of 
Cancer, about 23° 38' from the equator. 

ciggx Chaucer Astral. (187a) 9 In thlsheued of cancer is 
the grettest decUnacioun northward of the soune. . tills signe 
of cancre is cleped the tropik of Somer. 0x400 Destr. 
Troy 2344 In the season of somer, er the suu rose, As it 
come into canser.^ x^ Blunoevil Exerc, va. xiv. (ed. 7) 
624 The Sunne being in the fourth degree of Cancer. x6o6 
Shaic& Tr. ^ Cnii. iii. 206 And adde more Coles to Cancer, 
when he humes lyith entertaining great Hiperion. 1737 
Thomson Summer 44 'When . . Cancer reddens with the solar 
blaze. 1833 Macaulay War Success. Sp.,Ess. (1854) I. 
331^1 The American dependendes of the Castilian crown 
•stul extended far to the North of Cancer and far to the 
South of Capricorn. 1859 Pictures of Heavens 32 Cancer 
. .perhaps the Zodiacal sign was so called because the sun 
bc^ns to return back . . when it enters this sign, and Its 
retrograde motion may be represented by that crab. 

3 . Patkol. A malignant growth or tumour in differ- 
ent parts of the body, that tends to spread indefin- 
itely and to reproduce itself, as also to return after 
removal; it eats away or corrodes the part in 
which it is sitnated; and generally ends in death. 

The earlier name was Canker, q. v. xSoi Holland Pliny 

II. Gloss., Cancer is a swelling or sore commisg of melau- 
.choly bloud] about which the veins appeare of a blacke or 


sficrt colour, •spread in manner of a Creifish dees. 1671 
S \LMON Syn, Hcd. i. xlviiL 114 Kopictvoc, Cancer is a hard 
round Tumour blew or blackish having pain and beating. 
1747 Hekvey Medii. <5- Coniempl. (iSiS) 254 On some a re- 
lentless cancer has fastened its envenomed teeth. 1768 G. 
White Selbome x\ iii. 11853! 80 The wonderful method of 
curing cancers bj’ means of toads. 2877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med. I. (ed. 3V 274 Cancer is decidedly a hereditary disease, 
b. fig. An evil figured as an eating sore. _ 

1631 U.vxTER Tssf. Bapt. 274 This Cancer is a fretting and 
growing evil 1x1711 Ken Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 

104 Sloth is a Cancer, eating up that Time Princes should cul- 
tisate for Things sublime. 1875 Jowett Plato Ifid. s) II. 
355 The incurable cancer of the soul. 
fA. A plant: possibly cancer-itiort (see 5). 

1546 Lakgi ey tr. Pot. Verg, De Invent, i. xvii. 31b, Yf he 
be stynged with a spider, he healeth himself with eatinge 
Pylles or a certain nerbe named Cancer. 1609 Heywood 
Brit. Troyc, Who taught the poore beast having poison 
tasted, To seek th’ hearne cancer, and by that to cure him ? 
5 . Comb, (in sense 3), as cancer-cell, -element, 
-sei-uni ; cancer-root, caneer-wort : see quote. 

1876 tr. ll'agner’s Gen. Pathol. 41^) Cancer-juice consists 
of *cancer-cells and a usually scanty, fluid substance, the 
intercellular substance or eweer-serum. 17^ G. White 
Sel/’onie xviii. (1789) 53 This woman., hasing set up for 
a cancer-doctress. X714 P/iil. Trans. XXIX. 64 To this 
they add a Root call'd the '^'Cancer Root. 1884 Miller 
Plan/.n., Cancer Root, Conopholis (Otvbanche) ameri- 

caua and Epiphegns vir^niana. one-fiowered, 

lon wiiflonint. 1597 Gerard Herbal Index (Britten & 
Holland] *Cancerwoort, that is Fluellen, 504. X884 Miller 
Plant-n,, Cancer-wort, Linaria spuria and L. Elatine ; 
also an old name for the genus Veronica. 

Cancer (ksemsai), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
eat into as a cancer; to eat (its way) slowly and 
incessantly like a cancer. 

1840 De Quikcey Casuistry Rom. Meals Wks. III. 2S0 
Other things advance per salhttn — they do not silently 
cancer their way onwards. 2858 — Autebiog. .yA, Wks, 
(1863) XIV. 93 The strulbrug of Swift, .was a wreck, a shell, 
that had been burned hollow and cancered by the fierce 
furnace of life. 

Hence Cameexed. ppl. a., affected wltli cancer. 
<xi774 Goldsmith Nat. Hat (1776) VII. 102 The appli- 
cation of toads to a cancered breast. 

Cancerate (ksemser^tt), v. [f. L. castcerSt-tis 
cancerous.] intr. To become cancerous, to grow 
into a cancer. Hence Cameexated^/. a. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury hl 426/1 Breasts. . Cancecated. 
1694 R. L'Estrangr Fables 95 But striking his fist upon 
the point of a nail in the wall, his hand cancerated. 1736 
Burton Cancers n. in Phil, Trans. XLII. 1x0 The Right 
Lobe of the Lungs was full of scirrhous cancerated Tuber- 
cles. 18x4 J. Gilchrist Reason Arbiter Lang. 64, 1 would 
thank any man to put a cover on a cancerated nose. 

Canceratic (ksenseme'tik), a. PcUhol. [ad. L. 
cancerdtic~us see -awo.] Of the nature of^ or 
related to, cancer. x88x in Syd, Soc. Lex, 
Canceratiou (ksenser; ijon). [noun of action 
from Canoebatb ».] A growing cancerous or 
into a cancer. 

173X Bailey vol II, CanceratioKj a spreading abroad can- 
cerously. X755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Caucerd, cancered, obs. if. Cankered. 
Cancerideons (ksenseii’dxios), a, Patkol. [f. 
L. cancer, on some mistaken analogy.] = Cancroid. 
i88x in Syd, Sac. Lex. 

Cancerin (kEcnserin). An artificial gnano 
from Newfoundland. 

Cancerism (ksenseriz’m). Pathol, [f. Cancer + 
-ISM.] 'The cancerous diathesis’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Ca'ncerite, ca'ncrite. Palxont. [see -ite.] 
A fossil crab. 

X848 Webster Caucrite. i860 Worcester Cancerite. 

Cancerous (karnseras), a. In 6 oansexous. 
[f. Cancer j^. -i- -ous.] Of the nature of cancer ; 
affected with cancer. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot, u. 20 Canserousvlceratioiis. x68x 
Glanvill Sadducismus 91 Cancerous Knots in the breast, 
X797 M, Baillie Morb, Anai, (1807) 198 When a portion of 
the intestinal canal becomes cancerous. 1872 Cohen Dis, 
Throat 125 Cancerous tumors . . occur in the tonsils. 

Jig. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 200 Frustrate those 
cancerous close arts. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God II. 
xxi. 591 Cancerous and Calumniating Hearts. x868 Guo. 
Eliot Gipsy yij Remorse was bom within him, cancer- 

ous, Fordug each pulse to feed its anguish, 
Ca'ncerously, adv. In a cancerous manner, 
mx [see Canceration]. i847in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ca’nceroiisness. Cancerous condition. 

1731 in Bailey vol. II. 1755 in Johnson. x886 Brit. 
Med. Jml, 159/2. 

CaxLcheler, obs. form of Chancedlor. 
Oancil(l}eer, -ier, variants of CanceIiEEE. 
Canoker, -cred, etc., obs. ff. Canker, -ed, etc. 
t Ca'ncrenated, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. It. can- 
crenare to gangrene (f. cancrena gangrene) -i- -ate 
- f -ED.] Affected with gangrene. 

_ xfiSa Tbsstaa Phiorav. Seer, n.xix. 97 Woondes, .beyng 
impostumated or cancrenated, the! chaunge their names. 

Caaicriform (kse-gkrifpnn), a. [f. L. cancr- 
{cancer) crab-f-TOSM,] 

1 . Crab-shtmed. 

x8a6 Kirby a Sp. Entomol. (1828} III. xxxv. 714 The 
cancrifotm spidera Ibid. IV, 394. 

2 . Pathol. ‘Having the appearance of cancer’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


Cancriue (km'gkioin), a. [Formed on the 
normal L. type *cancrimis, f. cancer : see -ine.] 
Having the qualities of a crab ; crab-like. Can- 
crine (or palindromic) verse : ‘ (Latin) verses which 
are the same, read either forwards or backwards, 
as Roma tiki stibito motibiis tbit amor' (Bailey). 

*756 in Johnson, 1846 R. H.irt Eccl. Ret-ords 245 _At 
Hmgham Church in Noifolk there is a curious cancrine 
iiisciiption over the font. 

Caucriaite (ksE'qkrinait). Min. [Named after 
Cancriti, a Russian slatesman : see -ITE.] A mas- 
sive mineral found at Minsk in the Urals, a silico- 
carbonate of aluminium and sodium. 

1844 in Dana JIfm, 1850 Daubeny A tom. The. xii, (ed. 2) 
413 Silicates . . with Carbonates. Example : Cancrinite. 
1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 108 Canciinite is probably an 
altered condition of nepheline, 

II Ca'ucro. Obs. [It. : lit. ‘ the cancer (take 
you!)’] An imprecation. {CL plague! pest!) 

c 1600 N. Breton Philision's Lett. (Gros. j 63 (Hoppe) Now 
and then [he would] rise of! his bed in a lage, knitting 
hi.s brows with cancro. 1612 Chapman Widovies T. in 
DodsUyixi^a) VI. 211 Cancro 1 what, thy husband’s body? 
Cancroid (kse-gkroid, -Olid), a. and sb. In 
sense 2 also -ide. [f. L. cancer, cancr- crab + 
-OID. In sense 2 after F. cancroidel\ 

A. adj. 1 . Like the crab in structure. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol (1828] III. xxxv. 705 In the 
cancroid spiders. 1852 Dana Crust, i, 65 These are Can- 
croid in the. .branchial peculiarities, 

2 . Pathol, Resembling cancer. 

1859 Todd Cycl.'Anat. Vj. sgr/i Of a cancerous or cancroid 
nature. 1878 T. Bryant Praci. Snrg, 1 . 313 Cancer of the 
lips is geneially applied to epithelioma or cancroid disease, 
true cancer or carcinoma being very rare. 

B. sb. 1 . A crustacean of the crab family. 

1852 Dana Crust, 1. 48 The outer antennae are small, as in 

the Cancroids. 

2 . A disease resembling cancer ; also a synonym 
of epithelial cancer. 

1851 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anaf. V 
593/2 Scirrhous or Hard Cancer and Cancioid are by no 
means so common, _ 1872 F. Thom.\s Dis, IVomen 5x9 
Malignant disease . , in two forms, cancer and cancioid. 

Cazicroxis, obs. form of Cankerous. 

Ca&d (ksend). 'A name in some mining dis- 
tricts for Fluor spar’ (Ure Diet. Arts I. 679). 
x88o W, Comtoall Gloss. (E. D, S.) Cam, cand, fiuor spar, 

Caudareeu (ksendarfm). Also 7 oondrin. 
[‘ In Malay, to which language the wor)i apparently 
belongs, kandiiri ’ (Yule).] A Chinese weight and 
money of account, equal to 10 cash or^^ of a tael. 
As a weight of gold or silver estimated at about 6 
grains Troy. 

[1554 A. Nukes 39 (Y>) In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, &c., the cate, contains 20 taels, each tael 16 
mazes, each maz no cumduryns.] 16x5 R. Cocics Diary i. 
(1883) I (Y.) We bought 5 greate square postes of the Kinges 
master caipenter ; cost 2 mQ.s 6 condrins per peece. 1745 
P. Thomas Jrnl. Voy. S. Seas a&o A Moidore by tho'je 
Weights weighs just thirty (Mandarines. 1796 M.QV&a Atner. 
Gcpg, Candareen. 1802 Naval Citron. VIII. 382 

Which will be settled at seven mace two candereen per 
head 1854 in R. Tomes Amer, in Japan 410 The Japanese 
have a decimal system of weight, like the Chinese, of catty, 
tael, mace, candareen, and cash. 

Oandavaig (ktcndavil^g). .Sir. dial, [According 
to Jamieson, f. Gael, ceann head -1- dubhach black- 
ing ; melancholy, Sony.] A salmon that lies in 
the fresh water till summer without going down 
to the sea, and is consequently reckoned as foul ; 
a black-fish. Also a later-spawning variety of 
salmon. 

1793 Slaiisi. Acc, Scoil. IX. 109 (Jam.) We have— a spe- 
cies of salmon, called by the country people candavaigs, 
that frequently do not spawn before the month of April. 

Canded, obs. form of Candied. 
t OaTidefy, candify, v. Obs.~o [Cf. L. can- 
defac^re : see -pr,] To make or become white. 
X656 in Blount Glossogr. ; hence in Bailly, andmod. Diets. 

II Candelabrum (kecndfl^i-bium). Pi. -bra. 
(Also in modern use, candelabra, pi. -as.) [L. 
candeldbnint candlestick, f. candela (Jandlb.] 

1 . Greek and Roman Antiq. a. A candlestick, 
usually an ornamental one. b. A stand on which 
lamps were supported. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii tv. vii. One of those tall and grace- 
ful candelabra, common to that day, supporting a single 
lamp. 1876 Humphreys Com Coll. Masi. xxvi. 397 Bronze 
candelabra of Etrurian workmanship. 

2 . An ornamental branched candlestick holding 
a number of candles ; a chandelier. 

_ x8x5 Edin, Rev, XXV. 106 Some of these [cacti], .divided 
into several branches in the form of candelabras. xSao 
Scott Ivauhoe vi, Four silver candelabras, holding great 
waxen tonihes. X84X-4 Emerson Art Wks. (Bolm) I. 
1^ Galleries of statues, vases, .and candelabra. 
Candelere, obs. form of Chandeeibr. 
Candelere, -deller, obs. ff. ChandiiEE. 

1 * Ca'udeucy. Obs. rare~'^. [ad. L, candentia 
whiteness, glow, sb. of quality f. candent-em ; see 
next and -ENOY.] Warmth, fervency. 

. X723 M'^Wahd Earnest Contend. Faith 18 (Jam.) Yont 
paper bewraying so much candenc}' for the one, and cool- 
ness in the other. 
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Cande&t (kte'ndeat), a. Obs. or anh. [ad. L. ; 
catulcnt-em, pr. pple. oica 7 idcrc to be white, glow.] 

1. At a white heat ; glowing with heat, ' 

1577 Dek ReLit. Spir, i. >1659 >356 The Colour ofthe fire of 

the 4 Archer is v ery red ; The rest are v ery pure, Aerial, can- 1 
dent. 1646 SiK T. Uruune Pseud. Ep, 11. ii. 60 Wires 1 
totally candcnt. ififio l/oi le .\V» Exp. Phys.~ilei.h. axavi. 
383 The heat of a candent ^-ISuIipile. X790 Cum>Eii //<<»/ 1 
XIX. T41 Lord of the candent lightenings, 1800 Sik W. Her- ' 
SCHELL in p/til. Trans. XC 396 Rays emanating from caii- 
dent substances. 1832 Fergcsson in Biackw. Mag. XXXI. 
383 The candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row Of smiths. 

2. Jtpe. Fervent, impassioned, rare. 

R723 M^Ward Earliest Contend. Faith 170 ijam.! Some 
men. -are keen and candent against any who will do this. 

t Canderros. Obs. 1 

1753 Chambers Cycl^ Supp., Canderros, in the materia * 
meiiica, a name of an East Indian gum. .It has much of the 
appearance of conimon amber, only that it wants its yellow 
colour, being white and rallacid; we sometimes see it 
turned into toys ofraiious Icinds, which are \eiy light, 
Cande'SCeXLCe. [f. next: see -£NC£.] Can- 
descent state ; dazzling whiteness or brightness, 
x88o Miss Bbougutom tiec. Th. L i. vi. 83 The clear can- 
descence of country snow. 

CaudesceiLt ^ksende‘sent\ a. rare. [ad. I,. 
candescent-em, pr. pple. of candesetre to become 
white, fa^in to glow, inchoative from canderc : 
see Candent.] Glowing with, or as with, heat. 

2824 Beddoes Lei, in Poems Introd. 34 The moment he 
[the sun] touched [the Alps], it appeared that all the snows 
took fire, andbumed with a candescent brilliancy. 1863 Q. 
Rep. CXIV. 54oThespark..cfist&rthfromthecande5cent 
metal. X884 iL Wallace Ben-kur i. xiv. 68 The star .. less 
candescent than before. 

Hence Cande'soen-tly glowingly, dazzlingly. 
1883 Miss Broughton Belinda u. ii, Candescently wMte. 

+ (^udican't, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. tandi- 
caitl-em, pr. pple, of eandicare to be whitish or 
white.] Growing white, inclining to white, whitish. 

s£Si Tohuhson RentnPe X>i^. 317 Sm a ll caps with can- 
dkant flowers. 173X fiaitBy voL II, Castdiemi, waxing 
white. Hence in JoHiisoH, and mod. Diets. 

Hence QamBdoaaxey, ‘a whitening or making 
fair, etc.’ (Bailey vol. IL 1731 '. 

+ Ca*n^catej V. Obs.—'^ [f. L. candiciit- ppl. 
stem of caudiedre see prec. ’ -h -ATE.] 

1623 Cocker tM, Candieaic, to waxe white. 

Candid tkK‘ndid\ a. [ad. L. candid-us white, 
glistening also used in many fig. senses as helowi, 
i. stem of candere to he white, to glisten. Perh. im- 
mediately from F. candide, i 6 th c. in Littre. ^Not 
in Shaksp., Bible, Cotgrave, or Cockeram ifias.") 
•I*!, White. (Usually with reference to other 
meanings, or in translation from Latin,! Ohs.esxarch. 

1630 J.vcKsoN Cnvrfviii, x.\vL IVks. VHI. 103 Sending 
Him back to Pilate in a white or candid robe. <11700 
Drydeh Fall., Pythagor. Philos, 60 The stones came 
candid forth, the hue of innocence. 1738 Warburton 
ViP, Legat, I. 54 That candid Appearance, which . . does 
result from the AILvture of all Kind-, of Colours. 1805 J. 
M. Good Lucretius i. 398 The candid milk. 

2. fiS' t S'- Splendid, illustrious ; fortunate. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To T. Shapeoit 179 Brave m«i . . 
whose candid actions are Writ in the poets endlesse kalen- 
dar. 1715 Behtley Strm. x. 371 This candid and joyful Day. 
b, Ihiie, clear; stainless, innocent, arch. 

X647 Clarendon Hist. Rei. 1. 1. 73 Nor cared to make his 
designs . .appear as candid as they were. axtEj Cowley 
To Royal Boc, ix. His candid stile like a dean stream does 
slide. x868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. ix. 475 Where does the 
figment touch her candid fame? 
o. Free from bias ; fair, impartial, just. 

1635 Sw.ANi^r, M. (1643I Pief. x Men of candid sinceritie 
will be readie . . to give it a friendly welcome. 173^ Chatham 
Lett. Nephew vL 46 Keep your mind in a candid state of 
suspense. 1828 Arnold Let. in Life 4* Corr. ti844t I. v. 
343, I know that your mind Is entirely candid : and that no 
man wdll conduct an inquiry with more perfect fairness. 
1883 Froudb Short Stud. IV. 11. iii, 197 He was too candid 
to attribute sneh doubts . . to wickedness of heart. 

*1*4. ‘Free from malice; not desirous to find 
faults’ (J.); ‘gentle, courteous’ (Cotgr.); favour- 
ably disposed, favourable, kindly. Ohs, 

1633 Marmion Fine Compaa. Ded., Candid dispositions 
who (in spite of malice and i^orance) dare countenance 
Poetry. x66o Stanley Hist. Philos. (17011 79/a To shun 
the censorious, and to apply our selves to such as are candid. 
1718 Free-thinker No. 61. 37 Your Lectures meet with a 
very Candid Reception,^ 173a Pope Ess. Man i. 13 Laugh 
where we must, be candid where we^ can. 1800 Med, Jirnl. 
IV. 302 The candid manner in which my Coramnnicatioa 
has been treated, lays me under strong obligations. 

5. Frank, open, ingenuous, straight-forward, sin- 
cere in what one says. 

xdys OaiLOY Brit. Advh, We shall gratefully accept Can- 
did Infonnations. 1774 Goldsm. Retal, 1 13 Let us be candid 
and speak out our mind. 1856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1838) I. 
ii. i2r A . . very candid account of Henry’s feelings is fur- 
nished by himself. 

b. ironically, in phrase candid friend', one who 
claims to be a ^end, and, in the name of candour, 
speaks unpleasant things, 

1798 Canning New Moral in Anii-JacoMn 9 July (185s) 
208 Save, save, oh ! save me from the Candid Friend I 1M7 
Habits ^ Cast. ^Forking Classes 36 Troops of friends . . 
candid and sugar-candied. Daily News 5 Dec. 3/x 
Mr. Raikes congratulated [Mr. Goschen] on being able to 
pose as the candid friend of the Conservative party. 
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Candid, obs. form of Candied. 

Candidacy .k.u-ndid/ti). [f. Candidate : see 
-ACT 3 ; cf. magistracyl\ The position or status 
of a candidate ; Candiu.vteship, Candidature. 

[185a D. G. hliTCHELL Balie Summer 129 He . . avows his 
own candidateoy.] x^ Fbeuuvt in Daily 'I el. 21 June, 
In accepting the candidacy you propose to me, 187a Daily 
News 22 Oct., The candidacy of the Duke d' Aosta for the 
throne of Spam. 

Candidate (km-ndid^-t), sb. [ad. L. cajt- 
diddt-us adj , clothed in white, sb. a candidate 
(because candidates for office wore a white toga^, 
f. Candidas white : see Candid. Cf. mod.F. can- 
didal ^i 6 th c. in Littre^.] 

1. One who seeks or aspires to be elected or 
appointed to an office, privilege, or position of 
honour, or who is put forward or selected by 
others as an aspirant ; e.^. one who seeks a seat 
in the House of Commons, or other representa- 
tive body. Const. J&r; formerly sometimes ^ 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. led. 3] Candidate, a suiter for, or 
one dect for a place, 1685 Lett, in .rf cadetny ( 1876) 21 OcL 
408/2 Yesterday the newes came of the Lord Chamberlain's 
death . . There are seve^ candidates for the place. 1204 
Nelson Fesi. Jj- Fasts xiii. (i739>x38 Candidates for Holy Or- 
ders. 1741 Middleton Cicero 1 . it, 150 A white Gown, the 
proper habit of all Candidates. x8i8 in Pari. Deb. 1068 A 
court of law decided, that a man was not a candidate, who 
had not oflered his services to the electors. 1844 Stanley 
Arnold’s Life 4 * Corr. 1 . ii. 54 The head-mastership of 
Rugby became vacant . . [Dr. Arnold] finally resblvea to 
oflier himself as a candidate^ Geo. Eliot F. Holt 

(1868) 14 Oflering himself as candidate for North Loamshire. 

iM apposition. 17x3 Swift On Himself 'NV ik. 1735 IV. i. 
12 Card’d fay candidate divines. x&45STOCQUBL£RA<t»iffi^. 
Brit. India <1854] X53 A numerous supplementary class of 
candidate pupilL 

b. Formerly the word had a spec, use in the 
Universities (df. licentiaie), but this is now merged 
in the general sense. 

1691 Wood Atk. Oxon. (R.) He published certain books 
i^ainst B. Jewell, being then a candidate of the Fac. of 
Theology. 1706 Pkilufs, [alter explaining the Ancient 
Roman sense, adds] the Word is still in use.m the Univer- 
sities. X804 Med. frnl. xii. 387 His name as a Candidate 
for a Degree shall be entered in the minutes of Senate, and 
a day fixed ivhen the Candidate shall read his Commentaries 
on the Aphorism and Case, x^ M'Culloch Acc. Brit. 
Empire U854) IL 339 The candidate for honours may seek 
to attain them in classical literature . . or in mathematics. 

% fg‘,&Ltransf. a. Sometimes simply = Aspirant, 
seeker for ; sometimes with tacit allusion to the 
■white dress of the Roman candidati, or the posi- 
tion of a Christian catechumen. 

1647 Crash AW Poems X49 Ye holy doves!., bright Candi- 
dates of blissful light. The heirs elect of love. 2673 Ca\e 
Prim. Ckr. iil ii. 27s They kdd up the body as a candidate 
and expectant of a joyful and happy resurrection, a 1700 
Drvden(J.) While yet a young probationer, And candidate 
of heav'n. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. ax f 6 A candidate 
for literary fame. <1x847 Hamilton Rew, 4 Punishm. 
iiL (1853) 145 The Christian is a candidate for the approval 
of his Judge. 1873 F. HjdS.Mod, Eng/ish'jos Thousands of 
words and uses of words, on tbmr first appearance or 
revival, as candidates for vemacnlarixation. 

b. One who is thought likely or worthy to gain 
a post, a position of honour, etc. 

1766 (ioLOSM. y/c, IV. xxxi, If ever there was a candidate 
for Tyburn, this is one. 1781 Gibbon Decl. Jj- Fall 111 , 260 
Strength and majesty, .marked him, in the popular opinion, 
as a candidate worthy of the throne. 

1 3. Hisl. One of the collars emdidaiorum (so 
called from their white dress) "who served as the 
body-guard of the Roman Emperors after the 
time of the Gordians, A.D. 23 ?. 

165$ Blount Clossogr., Cattdmais..tlsQ gxdlant yong 
Gentlemen or Knights about the Emperors pemon. xy^-si 
Chambers Cycl, s.v.. It was the younger (^rdian who insti- 
tuted the Candidati, 

t Ca'Jtdidate, Obs. rare. [ad. L. cemdiddt- 
its : see prec.] Clothed in ‘white, {poelic.) 

1616 HoLYDAY/’rr-itwr 320 He. .Whom candidate chaulky 
ambition Draws gaping to her lure? 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
Cloud, Seest thou that cloud that rides in state. Part ruby- 
like, part candidate? 

*t' Ca*lididat6» Ohs, rare. [f. L. candidal- 
ppl. stem of candidd-re to make white, f. candidus 
white ; see Candid and -ate 3 ,] tram. To make 
white, or as a candidate ; to whitewash {JigX 
1628 Feltham Resolves a. 37 (T.) To purify and cleanse 
us, that we may be the better candidated for the court of 
Heaven, x^ Gilpin DxmatoL (1867) 437 This is his usual 
note to candidate iniquity. 

Ca’ndidate, colloq. [f. the sb.] To stand 
os a candidate. Oamdidating vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 
X8S5 Chicago Advance Nag. 538 To look upon the pari.-;}! 
instead of himself as the candiuating party. Ibid. 554 He 
holds candidatiug.-to be absurd, delusive and sacrilegious. 
X887 N. L, WA.LKBX Rel. Lift Scot 364 The ' candidating ' 
which, .has given greater liveliness to preaching. 

Candidatecy : see Candidacy. 
Candidatesli^ (kse'ndidJ^tiJIp), [f. Candid- 
ate sb, -t- -SHIP.] The position of a candidate. 

177s in Perry, 2829 Slackw, Mag. XXV, 200 The can- 
didateship for that uneasy and cheerless seat. x86x J. 
Sheppard Fall Rome iriL 383 Genscric . . supported . , the 
candidateriiip of Olybrius. 


Candidature .km-ndid/tiili). [a. F. candid- 
ature x see Candidate sb. ahd -Ukm,] Standing 
as a, candidate, Candida teship. 

i8sx Dixon W.J ettn ax.i 1872 '171 The Court prcpaitd to 
oppi^e his candidature. x8& 3 Calderwoou in SthafT 
Relig. hneycl. II. 936/3 [Hamilton} was supported in his 
candidature by Dngald Stewart. 

Candidly (ksemdidli), adv. [f. Candid -t- -ly -,] 

1. Fairly, without prejudice or bias, with open 
mind. 

i6a6 SirT. Bbowne Pseud, Ep, 153 That proverbemiistbe 
candidly interpreted. 1647 Saltmaksk Sparkl. Glory 1 18471 
207. c 1650 Tovbls in Baxter //yC Bapt, 211 He would ha\ e 
sought for truth candidly. 1743 Season, Adv, Protest, aS 
So that the Children., may listen candidly to wholesome 
Instruction. 1817 Mar. Euclwortk Harrington (i832>49 
To think candidly of persons of his persuasion. 

1 2. Without malice ; favourably, kindly, cour- 
teously. Ohs. 

1650 H. More in Enthus. Tri, (16361 72, I ■will candidly 
passe over what may receive any tolerably good inter- 
pKtation. 1768 Sterne Sent. youm. (177S) 1 . 133 Candidly 
disimsed to make the best of the worst. 1782 Hellils in 
Phil, Trans. LXXII. 435, I hope this little piece will be 
candidly received, x^s Maurice Mor. 4- Met. Philos. 
in Etuycl. Metrop, II. 581/1 He must not candidly and 
generously concede the truth and wisdom of those [pro- 
positions] which seemed to him plausible or reasonable. 

3. Frankly, openly, straightforwardly, without 


reserve. 

sj6x Golosh. Nash 3 Montaigne or Colley (Dibber, who 
candidly tells us what they thou;^t of the world. 1783 
Ld. Hailes Auc, Chr. Ch. iv. 98 Few judges have so can- 
didly avowed their incapacity to dischaige the duties of 
office. 1884 G. Denman Law Tunes Rep. LI. 666/1 'pie 
mana^ himself candidly answered that they took the risk. 
Mod.l candidly confess that I am ashamed of my party. 

Candidness (kte-ndidnes). [f.CANDiD-t--NES8.] 
State or quality of bang candid. 

+ 1. Purity, innocence, Obs. 

1654 CoxAtNE Diattsa 1. 67 The candidness of my thoughts. 
X655 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. 69 Whose plain Tombs, made of 
white Marble, shew,.candidnesse of their natures. 1692 
South Seme. IL xii. 459 (R.) The candidness of a man's 
very principles, the sinceritj’ of his intentions. 

2 . Fairness, impartiality. 
i6a8 Flltiiah Rcsolvts ii. Ixii. (L.) The candidness of an 
upright judge. 

1 3. Favourable diroosition, favour, courtesy. 

1643 PsYMNB PozLvr Pari, l. Pref. A ij b, Entenaine it 
therefore, ivith that candidnesse. x688 1 . Clayton in 
Phil, Trans.XNll. j'oo, I. .have no reason to suspect their 
Favour, whose Candidness I so signally proved. 

4. Frankness, straightforwardness, sincerity in 
speech. 

Candied (kce'ndid), ppl. a. Also 7 canded, 
7-8 candid, [f. Candy o.-f-ed^.] 

1. Preserved or incrusted with sugar. 

t6x6 R. C. Timed IFhis. vt, 2771 Marmalade, (Dandid 
eiingoes, &rich marchpaine stuff. x6ao Vennbr Via Retta 
vi. 106 Candied ginger. 1712 tr. Pmnet’s Hist. Dre^ 1 , 13* 
Candied Orange Peel 1859 Sala Tw. round Clack 36 
Candied horehound. 

■fe. transf. and Jig, Covered with anything crys- 
talline or glistening, as hoar-frost. 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso vx. ciii. 1x4 The situer moone. .Spred 
frostie Marie on the canded ground. CX7S0 Shlnstonc 
Odes Wks. 1764 1 . 303 The winter's candy’d thorn. 183a 
Hazlitt Table-i. Ser. it. viL 11869) ^44 sensations are 
all glossy , . they wear a candied coat. 

2. Crystallized, congealed. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks, (18561 68 Putte up before it [honey] 
wax cold and canded. 2648 Earl Wsstmoeld. Of la Sacra 
(1870) 88 When the clumsie Winter doth incline His candid 
Icicles. Z746 G. Adams Mierogr. 23S I'he inside Cavity 
of it [a Flint] appear'd to be Cnisted all over with, a pretty 
candid substance. iBio Henry Elem, Chent. I1840) II. 198 
Transparent crystals of sugar, .called candied sugar. 
fig- ‘Sugared’, ‘honied’, flattering, glazing, 
x6os Shaks. Ham. iii. iL 63 The Candied tonmie. 2640 
Drumm. of Hawth, Poems Wks. (1711) 33 candid 
pi^on’d baits Of Jesnites. 

Caxidier (ksemdiio-t). ran. One who candies. 

1598 Florio, a sugar-maker, a comfet-maker, 

a presetuer, a candier. 

t Ca'udid^, «. ? Obs. [In Bailey a variant of 
Candeey ; but in mod. diets, leferrw to CakdyJ 
xyax Bailey, Candify, to whiten. 1847 Craig, Candefy, 
to whiten, to make white, 1864 Websts^ Cttnd 0 >, to make 
or become white, or candied. 1885 Ankandalb Imp, Diet, 
Candify, to make or become candied, to candy, 

•1“ Candify^ sb. Obs, Herb. [cf. prec.] Name 
of a plant : app. = Fuller’s Herb or Soapwort, 
Saponaria officinalis. 

xw R. Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Fly, Put some Candify 
or Fuller's Herb, and some O^ium or Poppy Tears, amongst 
the Lime with which you whiten the House. 

Caindisa*tloii. Obs.~^ [a. F. candhation, f. 
caauiir to Candy.] ‘The Crystallizing or Can- 
dying of Sugar, after it has been dissolv’d in 
Water, and pnrify’d ’ (Phillips 1 706 ), 

Hence in Kersey and Bailey. 

Caudite (km’ndait), sb. Min, [f. Candy in 
Ceylon.] A variety of Spinel, dark green or 
brown to black, fonnd in Ceylon, also called 
Ceylonite or Iron-Magnesia Spinel. (DanaO 
situ Phillips Min. 138 it was called CanditeW Boutnon. 
f Candi'tOf zf- Obs.rare~^. [After It. 
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CANDLE. 


candied, pa. pple. of camUre to c.-indy ; also can- j 
ditare ‘to candy with hard sugar’,] = C.vsDY t<. 

1693 Si» T. Blount *Vrt/. //«/. 61 [Ginger], .Transported 
Candited into Forreign Parts, [i error Tot catidtcil.]^ 
tCanditeeTS. Oh. ‘InFurtification, Kr.ames 
to lav faggots and hrushvvood on to cover the 
workmen’ ^Phiilips 1696) ; whence in subsequent 
Diets, to the present day. 

Candle kre-nd’I Forms; 1-4 condel, -ell, ^ 
1-6 candel, -ell, 3 Orm. kanndell, 3-4 kandel, 
4-5 condle, -il, kandil. 5 candelle, -ylle, -yle, 
-ulle, -ul, 5-6 -yl, 4- candle, cannel, -le, 
kennel.) *[OE. caniUli c^ndd fem., ad. L. candela 
\(x candella) ‘candle’, f. canJe-re to shine. One 
of the Latin wonls introduced at the English Con- 
veision, and long associated chiefly with religious 
observances.: even in the 15th c. three of the 
glossaries in Wright-Wuleker include ‘ candle ’ 
among the ‘names of things pertaining to the 
church’ {nomina pcrtinencia ecclesiie). This sacred 
character of the word bears on the OE. poetic 
compounds Codes candel^ heofoncandel, etc. in 2. 
The southern ME. pi, yias co}idlen. 

L. ca/tdfia came down in Romance as It., Pr., Sp. com- 
de'la, Pg, amdeCa. OF, ckandeiie, -iL'ile, ONF. candeile, 
-doile. The actual F.fAfrr<rf>/&(OP. chandcU\ represents a 
late L. variwt eattdella (usual in med. L.i, assimilated to 
diminutives in -ella. i Cf. guereltt, qnerella . ) The occasional 
late ME. spelling candeUe may have been after French,] 

I. 1 . A source of artificial light, consisting of 
a usually cylindrical body of wax, tallow, sper- 
maceti, or other solid fat, formed round a wick 
of cotton or ilax,foTmerly also, of the pith of a rush. 

Candles are distinguished accoiding to the method of 
manufacture, as dijfed or mould caudles, by the material 
employed, or by some other peculiarity, as Paris candle, 
royal caudle, etc. The word is also used without plural as a 
name of material, as in a /Lee ^candle, an inch ef candle. 

iiyoo E^urt Gloss. 382 (O. £. T.J Emunctoria, candel- 
thuist. a 9oa Cor/us Gloss. 745 Emunctona, candeltwist, 
riooo Voc. in Wr.-Wutclcer 1^ Lam/as, candeles leoma. 
«(xis4^C7, E. Chron. an. 1x40 Me lihtede candles to sten hi. 
1297 R. Glouc 290 pat chyld heo bete so stronge myd 
condlen long & towe. 1386 Chaucer ]Vif’s Proh 334 
A nigard that wol weme A man to light a candel at nis 
lanteme. 1398 Trev isa Barth. De P.R. v iii. xvl. (149S) 32a 
A glasse sette byfore a candle receuyth lighte of a candil. 
s\To Eael Rivers (Caxton) Dictes ^ Is like to hym that 
lighteth a candelle to another. 1579 in Turner Oxford 
SM A pound of the best cotton candells. (6x3 Shaks. Htu, 
VIH, HI. il, 96 This Candle bumes not cleere, ’tis I must 
snuffe it, Then out it goes. x6fia Earl Orrery State 
(1743) I. *‘7 To provide fire and candle. X708 Brit. Apollo 
No. 89. a/x Why should a Rush Candle hum lon^ than a 
Gotten oneT xyyx Smollett Httmph. Cl. 1 , 13 May, Ten 
mould-candles, that had scarce ever been lit. X85X W. P. 
Snow Jrul. A ret. Seas iv. 46 Very little candle was re- 
quired below at night. 1856 Emersom En£. Traits xii. Uni- 
■i>ersities 'Wka (Bohn) II. 91 No candle or fire is ever lighted 
in the Bodleian. 

b. In leliglous or superstitions use. 

nEX30O Cursor M.oxrjor^ Gas pan wit fair pracessiun. .Wit 
cirges and wit candel bright, e X400 Apol. Loll. 48 Wil )ni 
offir a candil W )m geytmexit & grace? 1554 Wooode 
Dial, Dj in Brand Pop. Anfio, (X870) I. 37 Wherefore 
serveth nolye Candels? To light up in thunder, and to 
bless men when they lye a dyin& 1561 Pilioncton Bum. 
St. Pauls 1 iv b, ibLl. We shuld bear our Candel at her [the 
Virnn'sjChutching at Candlemas. x6xi Cotcr. a v. Chau- 
delve . . There was for euery Saint his candle. x8s4 W. 
Irving T. Trav. II. loi A votive candle placed before the 
image of a saint. 1865 Trullofe Belton Est, 1 , 13 (Hoppe) 
Captain Aylmer was member for Perivale in the Low Church 
interest. . He would say a sharp word or two. .about vest- 
ments ; he was strong a|:ainstcandle.s [i.e. theuse of candles 
on the altar or communion-table in Anglican churches], 
t c. as used at a sale by auction : see 5 d. 

1663 Pei>ys Diary Sept., After dinner we met and sold 
the hulkes, where pleasant to see how backward men are at 
first to bid ; and yet when the candle is going out how they 
bawl, xfoo Records E. Did, Comp., Mr, Thorowgood to 
manage the Company's Candle at the Sale. 

d. A Standard spermaceti candle used as a unit 
of illuminating power : hence candle power. 

X869 Roscoe Eltnu Chent. gS Cannel gas is said to be 
equm to 34.4 candles. X875 Ure Diet. Arts II, 553, 10,500 
cubic feet of sj-candle gas to the ton. 1883 Harpers Mag. 
Feb. 482/1 One hour’s light of two-thousand candle-power. 
^• 2 . A source of light; applied poetically 
(with attributes) to the natural luminaries. In 
OE. poetry d«g cattdel, heofon-candel, rodor candel, 
wortdd-candel. Codes candel, were poetical terms 
for the sun. Obs. 

Beemulf 3148 Hadre sdneh rodores candeL 937 O. E. 
Chron., Gl^ ofer grondas Codes condel beorlm E1374 
Chaucer Compl. Mars 7 Loo yonde the sunne the candel 
of lalosye. 1592 Shaks. Rem. 4 yul. iii. v. g Nights can- 
dles are burnt out. 1596 R. L[inchb] Diella (1877) 37 He 
that can count the candles of the skie. 1634 Bp. Hall 
Occas. Medit. xlix. Wks. (181^) 148 On a glow-worm. What 
a cold candle is lighted up, in the body of this sorry worm. 

+ 3. fig. a. That whi(jh illuminates the mind. 

xS3a Frith Mirr. to know Thysel/ir^oip 267 Yet will I set 
you up a candle which shall . , clearly dispel his mist and 
vain poetry. 1555 Latimer in Foxe A. ^ Jif. (1631) III. 
XI. 503/2 wee shall this day light such a Candle by Gods 
grace m England, rm 1 trust shall neuer bee put out. a xfiig 
JDaniel Co^ Hist. Eitg. (1634) a Since the candle of letters 
gave us some little light theroL 

I). The ‘light’ of life. 


XS 3 S CovERDAiE yoh. xxL 17 How oft shal the candle of 
y wicked be put out. 1593 Shv.k& 3 Heu. VI, 11. vi. i Hecre 
burnis my candle out; J, heere it dies. 1605 — Macb. v. 
V. 23 Out, out, breefe (handle. Life's but a walking Shadow. 
xd43 Fuller Holy 4' Prof. St. i. ii. 6 Her candle was put 
out, as soon as the day did dawn in S. Augustine. 1768 
Blxckston'e Conan. II. 175. 

irons/, a. A preparation containing resinous 
or aromatic substances for diffusion during burning ; 
a pa.stil. Medicated candle : (see quots.) 

idzi Blrton Anat. Mel. j. iii. tii. 11651) 210 Perfumes, 
sufTumigations, nii\t candles, perspective glasses, and such 
natural causes. 1753 CH.vMOEJts Ovit Supp. s. v.. Medicinal 
Candle^ candelx fnmalcs, are compositions of odoriferous, 
aromatic, and inflammabie matters, as benzoin, storax . . 
formed into masses in shape of candles. The effluvia and 
odours whereof when burnt, are supposed to be salutary to 
the breast. 1880 Syd. Soc. Ler. , Medicatcd candle, a candle 
containing some drug for diffusion dming burning . . Mer- 
curial candle. 

fl). A bougie ; a suppository. Obs. 

X684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 839 Suppositories are 
made round like Candles .. whence they call tliem Candles 
from the similitude X7S3 Chambers Cyct. Snpp. a v.. Can- 
dles for caruncles of the urinary passage. [x88i Syd, Soc. 
Le.v., Candela, bougie.] 

C. Mucus pendulous at the nose. 

1858 Geo. Euar Amos Bart. iL (D.) ^e inveterate cul- 
prit was a boy of seven, vainly contending against candles 
at his nose by feeble sniffing. 

d. Chbistitas Candle, Roman Candle, q.v. 

II. 6 , Phrases, a. Candle, hook, and bell : see 

Bell rAi 8. 

a 1^00 Cursor M. 17x10 Cnrced in klrc ),an sal }>ai be wid 
candil, boke, and bell. 1842 Barham In^oL Le^., yack- 
daio of Rheitns, The cardinal rose with a dignified look, He 
called for his candle, his bell and his book. 

i*b. To set, light, proffer a catsdle before or to 
the devil : to propitiate or humour him, as saints 
are supposed to be propitiated by a votive candle ; 
later, to hold a candle to the devil (by confusion 
with c) : to serve or assist an evil person, to be 
active in evil courses. Obs. 

c 146X Poston Lett. No. 428 IL 73 A man must sumtyme 
set a candel befor the devyle, x5& J. Heywood Proo. 4 
Epigr. (1867) 20, 1 fearyng She would spit her venym, 
thbught it not euyll To sette vm a candle before the deuyll. 
XS77 Tusser Husb. (1878) 148 Thou maist find ease so prof- 
fering vp a candell to the deuill. 2599 Marston Pigtnal. ii. 
145 A damn'd Macheuelian Holds candle to the deuill for a 
while, That he the better may the world beguile. s 6 m 
Howell Pre-em. ParL ao According to the Italian Proverb, 
That one must sometimes li^t a candle to theHevil. c x6jo 
Ladv Abergavenny in R. Mansell Harr. Popish Plot 12 
She could not endure to hear i^ but yet was forced to hold 
a Candle to the Devil. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth II. 2x3 
(D.) Here have I been holding a candle to the devil, to 
show him the way to mischiefl 

o. To hold a candle to another', lit. to assist 
him by holding the candle while he works ; hence, 
to help in a subordinate position. Not to be able 
or fit to hold a candle to : not fit to hold even a 
subordinate position to, nothing to be compared to. 

xSSo CaowLEY Way to Wealth 131 Dise playars . . that 
haue nothynge to p 1 ayefoT..Holdethe candle to them that 
haue wherewyth, and wyll sette lustily to it 1590 Grelne 
Hei’crtoa late (1600' 19 Driuen. .when I am woret able, forst 
to hold the candle. 1596 Shaks. Mervh. V. 11. vi. 41 
Lerenso. Descend, for you mu.st be my torch-bearer. 
yessica. What, must I hold a Candle to my shames? 1614 
T. Adams Devils Banq. 225 Let Plato then, hold the candle 
to hloses. 1640 Sir £. Derikg Carmelite (1641) 43 Though 
I be not worthy to hold the candle to Aristotle, 1773 
Byrom Poems, Others aver that he to Handel Is scaicely 
lit to hold a candle. X883 W. E. Norris No Nevi Thing 
I. vii. 175 Edith is pretty, very pretty ; but she can’t hold a 
candle to Nellie 

d. To sell or let by the candle, by inch of candle, 
etc. ; to dispose of by auction in which bids are 
received so long as a small piece of candle bums, 
the last bid before the candle goes out securing the 
article ; hence in many fig. and transf. uses. Cf. 
Auction 3. 

This appears to have been a custom adopted from the 
French ; cf. Littrd, also Coigb., s.v. Chandelle. 

i6si Milton Lett. State 1738 II. 169 The Council 
thinks it meet to propose the way of selling by inch of 
Candle, as being the most probable means to procure the 
true Value of the goods. x6qz Sir T. Browne Lett, to 
Frieitd xx. (18S1) 141 Mere pecunia^ matches, or marriages 
made by the candle. 1680 in Sir J . Picton L'pool Mimic, 
Rec. (18S3) I. 287 The new marked ground . . was lett by 
inch of candle in the towne hall. X697 Collier Ess, Mor. 
Subj. II. (1709) S3 To give Interest a share in Friendship, 
is in effect to sdl it by Inch of Candle, ttoo Act 11 4 12 
Will. Ill, in Lond. Gas. No. 6iag/i All sudi Goods, .shall 
be sold at publick Sale by the Candle. 1797 Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. wks. IX, 84 Where British faith and honour are 
to be sold by inch of candle. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 
837 Four acres . . are let by inch of Candle. xB^x N. * Q. 
IS Nov. 383 Forty or fifty years ago goods were advertised 
for public sale by the candle. 

* 7 » 7 "S* Chambers CycL s,v.. There is also a kind of Ex- 
communication by Inch of C^dle ; wherein, the time a 
lighted Candle continues burning, is allowed the sinner to 
come to repentance; but after which, he remains excommu- 
nicated to all intents and puiposes. 

t e. To smell of the candle : i. e. of work by 
night, of close and prolonged study. Obs. 

1604 HtERON Wks, 1 . 504 If that bee commendation, .for a 
mans labours to smell of the candle. (Cf. Lamp.) 

f. The game, play, etc, is not worth the candle : 


i. e. not worth the mere cost of supplying the 
necessary light (cf. 1550 in 5 c) ; not worth the 
labour expended. 

lOf French origin : cf. Cotgr. .s. v._ Chandelle * Le jcu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle, it will not quit cost ’.) 

a 1690 Temple Ess. Health Wks. 1731 I. 274 Perhaps the 
Play IS not worth the Candle, c xqoo Gentl. Instruct. (17321 
556 (D.l After all, these discoveries are not worth the candle. 
X874 P. Bayne in Contemp. Rev. Oct 706 The game would 
not be worth the candle 

g. To light or burn the candle at both ends : to 
consume or waste in two directions at once. 

(Cf. Cotgr. ‘ Brusler la chandelle par lex deux bouts '.) _ 
X730-6 Bailey, s.v., The Candle burns at both Ends. Said 
when Husband and Wife are both Spendthrifts. _ 1753 Han- 
way Trav. (1762! II. I. iii. 19 Apt to light their candle at 
both ends ; that is to saj', they are apt to consume too much, 
and work too little. 1848 Kingsley .SVrrVni’x Trc^. in.^i. 
X40 To double all your griefs, and bum life’s candle, As vil- 
lage gossips say, at either end. 

b.. Various phrases obvious in meaning. 
iSSi-6 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. (1869 Arb.) 27 Set-furth 
the brightnes of the sonne with a candell as the Prouerbe 
saieth. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 41, 1 burnt one 
candle to seek another, and lost bothe my time and my 
trauell, when I had doone, X581 LAstBARDE Eiren. iit. iv. 
361 , 1 shal but set a Candle in the Sunshine. i6o7_Tofsell 
Pourf, Beasts Pref., Another Physitian, lighting nis Candle 
by the former lights, succeeded them in this great under- 
taking. 1676 M. Clifford Hum, Reason in Phenix (1708) 
II. 532 Men grope in the dark that light not their Candle 
at ours. 1728 Young Lozfe’ Fame vii. 97 How commentators 
each dark passage shun, And hold their farthing candle to 
the sun. 01873 Lytton K. Chillingly viii. vii (Hoppe) 
Slothfully determined to hide his candle under a bushel 
[cf. Matt, V. 15]. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

6. General relations: a. attributive, as candle- 
flame, -grease, -rack, -screen, -shine, -smoke, -time, 
-wriglit, etc. ; b. objective, as candle-bearer, -bear- 
ing, -maker, -making, -seller, etc. 

1555 Fardle Facions ii. xii. 267 The Acbolite . . occupieth 
the roume of “Candle-bearer. 1887 Spectaior 2 Apr. 463/1 
Draughts which no *candle-ilame was sensitive enough to 
indicate. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, VII. iii. (Jod.) Drops 
of “candlegrease. i6xx Cotgr., Chandelier.. a. Chaundler, 
or “Candle-maker, or Candle-seller, x6xz Tourneur Ath. 
Trag, V. ii. (1878) 142 Back to your “candle-making 1 c 1865 
Letheby in Circ, Sc. 1 . 9^1 We do not employ much wax . . 
for candle-making. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 209 A 
curious “candleradc of wrought iron foliage. 18x9 Post Off, 
Land. Direct, 324 “Candle-screen Manufacturers. 1853 
Charles Auchester HI. 230 By “candleshine, or the setting 
sun. 1647 R. Stapylton yuvenal 85 Foul’d with “candle- 
smoak. 1658 Songs Costume (1849) 168 But you keep off 
till “candle-time. 1766 Entick London IV. 3 A street occu- 
pied. .by “candle-wnghts, or candle-makers. 

7 . Special comb. : candle-ball, -bomb, a small 
glass bubble filled with water, which when held 
in the flame of a candle, bursts with a loud explo- 
sion ; candle-bark {dial.), a candle-box (cf. Bark 

8) ; candle-box, a box for keeping candles 
in ; 'j' oandle-branob, a chandelier (cf. Branch sb. 
2 d) ; oandle-canting (see quot. and cf. 5 d ) ; 
f candle-case, a case or box to keep candles in ; 
oandle-dipper, a machine for making candles by 
dipping; candle-dipping, the process of manu- 
facturing candles by dipping as distinguished from 
moulding ; also attrib., as in candle-dipping ma- 
chine', candle-fir (iV.), ‘fir that has been buried 
in a morass, moss-fallen fir, split and used instead 
of candles ’ (Jamieson) ; cancde-fisli, a sea-fish of 
the salmon family, frequenting the rivers of north- 
western America, which on account of its extreme 
oiliness is used when dried as a candle ; f candle- 
fly, ‘ a flie that houering about a candle bumes 
itself’ (Florio s.v. Faffalld), a moth; candle- 
hour, ? time when candles are burnt, night-time ; 
t candle-inch (see 5 d) ; candle-lamp, a kind of 
lamp in which candles are used ; candle -match, 
a match or fusee made of the wick of a candle, or 
of a piece of greased paper ; candle-mine {fig.\ 
a mine of fat or candle material ; oaudle-mould, 
a mould or mould-iriime for making candles in, 
now usually made of pewter or tin ; oandle-nut, 
the commercial name for the fruit of the Candle- 
berry tree, or Candle-nut tree ; candle-paper, a 
spill for lighting candles ; + candle - quencher, 
an extinguisher ; t candle-rush, the common rush, 
formerly used for making rush lights ; f oandle- 
shears, snuffers ; candle-shrift, penance done 
with candles ; *1' candle-silver, a money-payment 
for the supply of candles ; candle-slate (see quot.) ; 
t candle-sniting, the snuff of a candle ; i'candle- 
stuff, {a.) study or work done by candle-light ; 
(^.) material for candles ; oandle-teening {dial.), 
-tending, -tining, the time for lighting or seeing 
to the candles, evening, nightfall. Also Candle- 
BEHBT, -END, -LIflHT, -STICK, etc. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. * Exp, Philos. I. ix. 325 This effect 
of vMOur is , . exemplified by the small machines called 
“candle-halls. 1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet., *Candle- 
bomb. 1875 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) *Candte-iark, canneU 
bark, a candle-box. 1366 J. Haryngton in Leisure Ho. 
(1884) 630/1 That no mans bed be vnmade, nor fire or “candle 
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box vncleane, after eight o^cIock in the morning. 1837 
Caklyle I’r. Rev, II. iv. \iL. 233 A.mid can<lle>t>oxe<; and 
tresule-barrela. 1390 Minsheu Span. Did., CandeUro de 
tinieblai, a 'candle-branch that hath monycandlestickes in 
it. X875 Robi'isok H 'Atify GUss. s. v. Cmiimg 1 E. L>. S. > * A 
cannle^xmting ' i»i hen articles ere appraised until a candle 
burned down to a certain mark, and the highest bidder got 
the bargain. 1396 Shaks. Dam. Skr. m. u. 4s A iiaire of 
bootes that haue beene *candle-ca.se^ 1604 B. J oksun Cate 
is Aitered, Neither knive-cases, Finne-cases, nor Candle- 
cases. 1883 Standard 7 Oct. 5^3 The wonderful 'candle- 
fish, or ‘oolachan’, which ascends theNcitth-Westem rivers 
in March. 1886 Montreal Gas. 14 Aug. 3^4 Advt., British 
Columbja ' Candle Fish '. This delicious fish, the ‘ oolachan ' 
packed in small tubs— for family trad& x6a6 Cockeram ii, 
Faifalla, a “Candle- Fly. 1733 BAti-Ey Erasm. 6W4y- < 18771 
392 iD.) Why should an owlbe an enemy to small birds . . 
a turtle-dove to a candie-fiy? 1650 G. Dakiel Trinar,k , 
Crastini Anvtt. la Till when, our Numbers (destin’d to 
more) Creeps to a corner, at a * Candle -Hower. X719 
D'Urfey Pilb I. 3SS Meaning by *Candle-lnch to buy my 
Lot. x88a E. O’Donovan Mere Oasis I. xxvi. 44S On the 
table burned half a dozen “Candle-lamps. 2397 Shaks. 
3 J/en. IV, II. iv. 326 You whorson “Candle-myne you. xfiM 
in Rogers Agric. ^ Prices III. S77/* *CandIe-mould. xfiss 
Mrq. Worcester Cmt.ltrv. Index 8 A Candle-mold. 1835-6 
Torn) Cycl. Anal. 1, 58/1 The fruits of the A leuntes truolvi 
. . the “candle-nuts of the inhabitants of these remote regions, 
1884. Leisttre Ho. Feb. S6/3 Candle-nuts, which are exceed- 
ingly hard, but yield good oil. 1854 Sim.vokos Camnt. 
Produds I’e^et. Kingd. iL.i The*canmenut tree grows in 
the Polynesian Islands. 1S39 Praed Poetns 11^5) I. 363 
Twribting up his song Into the sweetest “candle-papers, 
x ^ Wyclif Ex. xxv. 38 “Candelquenchets, and forsothe 
where the snofies ben quenchid, he thei maad of moost puyr 
gold, e 1440 Promp. Parv. 60 “Candylrysche [*>. n ca^el- 
rushe], pa^irus, 15^ Lyte Dodoens tv. lii. 511 The first 
[kind]. .Krueth for Matches to bume in lampes. .is called. . 
in EingEsh, the Rush candle, or candle rushe : Camels 
stiawe. s 6 n Plot Staffardsh. (1C86} 379 Both which it 
seems are Cwdte-ruriies. 14^ Cath. AngL 5a A “Candyl 
scheis, etnundorittnt. xfixx Rates (Jah.) Candlesbearei^ 
the dozen pair^xxxr. 1871 Rosssm Dante at Ver, Ivii, 
This Dante wnit in answer thus . . Hither to “candleshrifi 
and mulct. x4aa Will ef T. Extan. “Candebalvyr qui in 
eademeccleria nt iiialiisecclesitscmtadspredictetecmxire 
paschaK oolh|i solent & levari. 1854 PAarTnae. ymL 
XIII. 623 “CaixUakdates, and other Muminons shales, 
1483 Cath, AngL 53 A “Otodylsnytynge, licinus, Ikinuut. 
X589 Nasre in Greene Mena^on (Arb.l 10 For recreation 
after their “Candle-stufie. x6a6 Bacon Sylz'a § 774 By the 
help of Oyl and Wax, and other Candle-stuff; the flame 
may continue, and the w ick not bum. 1519 Horu.\n I "ulg. 
a6i About “candell tendynge the fyghtynge broke of. 
X6X3T. Godwin A’w/. .«(«*</. (16251 132 /'jiww/hjr, Candle- 
titling. X746 Eanioor &oIdmg (E, D. S.i 314 Vrom candle- 
dowting to candle-teening. 

Ca*Xldlet vonce<od, [f. prec,] 

-t* 1. To candle over : to cover with the material 
of candles. Obs. 

1676 Marv ell Mr. Sniirke 16 Is it the Taeda, in which 
they candled a Mail over in Wax, and he, instead of the 
wick, burnt out to his lives end like a Taper, to give light 
to the Company? 

2. To test by allowing the light of a candle to 
shine through. 

Daily News aS Aug. 3/7 Letters -.'candled', like 
suspicious eg«, to detect whether more than one sheet was 
covered by the enclosure. 1883 Ibid, i Aug. 5/1 An old- 
fashioned post-office, with clerks ‘candling’ the letters, 
t Candle-beam. Obs. exc. Mist. 

1. A beam between the chancel and the nave of 
a church, on which the rood stood, with candles 
placed on each side of it ; a rood-beam. 

1463 £nty Wills (1830) 15 And ray body to be beryed by 
the awter of Seynt Martyn . . under the percloos of the re- 
toume of the candilbeem. 1499 in T, Gardner Hist. Duts- 
wicli (1754) 156 Paid 'I’ho. Cuttyng for mokyng of the Vyse 
unto the Candelbem. 1849 Rock Ch. of FatAers III. x. 471. 

2. ? A suspended beam of wood to support a 
number of caudles; cf. quot. 1553 . 

ci^fs Promp, Parv, 60 Candelbem [X499 candell heme], 
lucemariiau, i4pa in Bury Wills (18501 338 My candyl- 
beme that hangnrth in my ball w' yj bellys oflaton standyng 
thereon. X552 Huloet, Candle hemne, suche as hongeth in 
gentlemens halles, w'ith sockettes to set candels vpon. 

Candlebervy (ksemd’lberi). [f. Candlb sh. 
-t-BRARV j^.i] A name applied to the fruit of 
two plants and to the plants ^emselves. 

a. properly Oandleberry-myrtle; (a.) A shrub 
{Myrica cerif era's common in North America, 
whose berries yield myrtle-wax or bayberry tallow, 
a greenish-white wax, of which tolerable candles 
are made ; called also baybdty and -wax-myrtle, 
and in U, S, commonly candhberry tree, (/l) The 
name is sometimes extended to the other species 
of galeworts, esp. to the Sweet Gale {Myrica 
Gale'). 

1753 Chambers Cych Svpp,, Candle Jbe^ tree . . an aro- 
matic evergreen . . also caUed the Viiginia myrtle. X761 
Watson in PhU. Treats, LII. 93 The candleberry myrtle of 
North America. 1858 (IIarpenter Veg, Phys, | 547 Wax . . 
exists in such abundance in the fruit of a Virgmian myrtle, 
that this has received the name of Candleberry. 

b. properly Candleberry tree: A species of 
spuTgewort, Aleurites triloba, a tree of the Mo- 
luccas and the S. Pacific Isles, which produces the 
candle-nut of commerce, the kernels of which are 
used by the natives as candles. 

1866 Treas, Bat, 36/1 The Candleberry tree . . attaining 
the height of thirty to forty feet, .is commonly cultivated in 
tropical countries for the sake of its nuts. 

Vox,. 11. 


I Candle-coal. A variant of Cakxei.-coai., 
frequent in the i 8 th c. See Caxsei.- d. 
Candle-end tka‘*nd'Ie‘nd'i. Also 6 -S candle's. 

1. The end piece of a humt-doun candle, which 
remains in the socket of the candlestick. 

*547 B(xivni: hitrod. JCmwl, vL nS-o 141 Whan I ete 
candels ends, I am at a feest. x66S K. L’Esi r vnol I "is. 
Quev. (17081 63 The Brands and Candle-Ends, which they | 
Would still be filching, and laying out of the way. 173a 1 
Pope Ep. Bathurst 2^2 When Hopkins dies, a thousand ' 
lights attend The wretch, who living sav’d a (suidle’s e.id. 
187X Murley Voltaire (lESfii 193 How Voltaire put his 
host’s candle-ends into his pockeL 

+ b. drini off or eaf) candle-ends-, a ro- 
mantic extravagance in drinking a lady’s health by 
•which gallants gave token of their devotion. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 J/en, IV, it. iv. 267 Dol. Why doth the 
Prince loue him so then t Fed. Because, .hee. . eates Conger 
and Fennell, anddrinkesaff Candles ends for Fla^dragons, 
<ix6a6 Fletcher M. Thomas ii. ii. (N.) Clouse her health 
in cans and caiidle.ends. ax6gj B. Jonson Masoue Moon 
in Dodsley VI. 62 (N.i But none that will hang themselves 
for love, or eat candle's-ends, as the sublunary lovers da 
+ C- rate by candle-end i see Candj-E 5 d. 
x68y J. M. Elegy_ to Clevelattd 51 Wks. 283 The ^use by 
Candues-end he did not rate. When others Fens did Truth, 
assassinate. 

2. yfjf. A thing of short duration or of little 
value ; a trifle, firagment, setup. Usually //. 

a 1626 Fletcher H ttm. Lieut. itL v. (R. , We are but sptms, 
and candles.ends. 1841 Orderson Crtoleasta ii. 16 A saving 
of cheese pa^gsand candle ends. x86o Sal a Lady Chestaf. 

V. 81 This nip-cheese, candle-end saving, .principle. 

Ca*XLdle-lio:lder. rare—^. [See Canclk 5 c.] 
One who holds a candle ; an attendant or assistant 
who lights those who are engaged in any work or 
ceremony by night ; a candle-bearer. 

IS9S Shaks. Rom. 4- ToL i. iv. 38 Giue me a Torch, I am 
not foe this a xn bttng . Being but beany 1 •will beare the 
light- - A Torth for me .. Ik be a Candle-holder and hxike on. 

Candlelitfllt (km-nd'libit). Forms : 4 oan- 
delijt ; see mso Cakdlb and Light. [OE. candel 
leoht, f. candel. Candle sb. + leoht. Light.] 

1. The light given by a candle or by candles. 
Often, artificial light in general. 

0x000 C. R. Benet 53 _4Bos\v.) C^andel-leohL xao5 Lvv. 
3375* ]kr wes al longe niht songes and candel-llht. c 1380 
StirFtnmth. 0344 pay schyne Jier in tal hat house so do)i 
candelijt. c 1430 Hymns I 'irg. (1867) 123 As cler as candyl- 
lyjth. 1678 Trial Coleman 30, I cannot see a great way 
by Candle-light. 1710 Addison 7'atA’rNa240 f 3 One who 
had studied Thirty Years by Candle-light X716-8 Lady 
M. W. Montaclb Lett. I. xix, 59 A very fine efiect by 
candle-light. X87S Hflps Soc, Press, ix. 133 Well, don't 
you think that most men fall in love by candle-light 7 
b- * The necessary candles for use ' ( J.). 

1533 Fitzhfrr Hush. § 149 Whether the warkes that thou 
. .& thy seruauntes shall do be more auauntage to the than 
the fyre & candcll-lyghte, meat & diynk y“ they shall 
s^ende. a 1704 Molinfux Let. to Locke tj.), I shall find 
him coals and candlelight. 

c. A picture representing a scene by candle- 
light. 

x^-yx H. WALPqut Veriue’t Aneed. Paint, (sjS 6 ) III. 

34 He frequent^ painted candle-lights. 

t d. ffg-. ‘ Light ’ of life. Cf. Candle 3 b. Obs. 
Spenser F. Q, vl iu. iii, A man of full ripe yeants . . 
weake age had dimd his candlelight 

2. The time during, or at, which candles are 
lighted : dusk, nightfall. 

1663 Pepys Diary 39 Aug., She and I, it being candle- 
light, bought meat for to-morrow. 1699 Lvttrell Brief 
Rel. (1857) IV. 481 Yesterday the lords salt till after candle- 
light debating his majesties speech. X699 Bentley Phal, 
PreF. a 6 The Whole might be done., twice over before 
Candle-light 1876 Bancroft Hist. If. S. V. lix. 195 Soon 
after candle-light on the iburth. .the firing was renewed. 

3. altrib. Of or pertaining to candlelight. 

16^-46 Row Hist. A'tinfe (1843) 328 Unlawfull conventicles, 

candle-light congregations; 1645 Quarles Sol. ReeoMt. 
vin. 80 Candle-light devotion. 18x3 Examiner 33 Feb. 
X34A The candle-light glow of Titian. 1797-X805 Foster 
in Life 4 Corr. (18461 L 178 Page:, of vulgm truisms and 
candle-light sense. 1832 Marryat H. Forster xliv, A very 
pretty candle-light colour. 

Ga'iidle-li:shter. [f- Candle + Liohteb.] 

1. One who lights candles ; spec, an acolyte. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supf, CmutU-lighter, an officer in 

the antient church, called accensor and ^olythus. X853 
RuskiN Stones Ven. II. iii. § 35. 51 Watching the candle- 
lighter at his work, knocking his ladder about the heads of 
the capitals as if they had given him personal offence. 

2. A thing for lighting a candle, etc. ; a spill. 

1855 Mrs. Gaskfu. Hortk 4 S. 240 (Hoppe) She knew 

that her mother slept, from the candle-lighter thrust through 
the keyhole of her b^roora door. iBto W. Coluns After 
Dark 67 (Hoppe) A piece of i»per,rolfed up tight like those 
candle-lighters that the ladies make. 

So Condle-lightiDK vbl. sb. 

1605 L. Hutten Ah Answer So They washed at table 
and at candle-lighting. 

CandlemaiS (.km'ndlmdes). Forms : 1-3 oan- 
del znessse, 3 -fi -masse, -messe, 5 -mas, 4 oan- 
dil-masse ,5 -messe, -mas, oondalinas, 5 oaudyl- 
messe, 6 -mas, 6-8 oandlemass, 6 - candlemas. 
[OE. candelmtesst, f. candel. Candle sb. -1- vimse. 
Mass. In Icel. kyndilmessa : cf. med .L candelaria, 

F. chandeleur, Ger. lichtmessei\ 

1. The feast of the purification of the Virgin , 


Mary 'or presentation of Christ in the Tenipk) 
celebrated with a great display of candles. 

10x4 O.E. CAron,, Heronjiivsuin genre iiwegen geendode 
hiv dagas to candel mais-aui iii noiias Febr. a X235 (see 
cxxsi Mttr, Hem. 155 'Ihe first nam es Caiidelmesse, 'Itie 
tother Maryes cleiising esse, 1 he thred Cristes meting ts 
cald. (14x0 Love ISoneKvnt. Mirr. iv. (Gibbs MS.) |>is 
feste of jie ^urj ficacioun ba-* i“ cleped condelmasse. 1500 
Ortus Vcc. in Cath, Attgi. 33 The feest of candeltnas, or 
meetynge of candelles 1590 Greenrood Collect. Art. 
P iiij b. Your solempne & double feasts of your hollomavs, 
Christmass, Candlemas's. iSm Simmons Lay Folks Mass 
BA. 342 note. Candles were offered at Candlemas and cer- 
tain other festivals. 

2. The date of this feast, February and. It is 
one of the quarter-days in i^otland. 

a XX33 O.E. CAi on. an. i lor Dives ;;eares eac se b’ Rannulf 
t() baniln] Candtl mxssan ut of bai*[ni] ture on Lunden 
nihtes idbarrst. c izoo Okvin 7706 patt da)}, .mang Ennz- 
lisshe menn Iss Kamidellmesse neminniNlil. cx^ BA. 
Cnriasye xxiBalees BA. (iS63( 327 Frow aihalawghe day To 
candelmesse. 1631 Brathw vit IVliimaies, Zealous Bto, xfj 
Hee holds all bonds bearing date at Lammasse, Michaelmasse, 
Candtemosse or any masse whatsoever to be frustrate and 
of no effect ; but by changing masse into tide they become 
of full force and vertue. x8xS Scott Rob Roy vi, ‘ I wad 
soe for certain, that I am gaun to quit at Cannlemas.’ 1876 
Grant Burgh ScA. Scotl. 11. xiiL 469 The old quarterly 
terms for paying the school fees were, Lammas, Hallow- 
mas, Candlemas and Beltane. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as candlemas-day, -r?r, 
-even, -nigAt, -season, etc., and in Sc. candlemas- 
hall, blaze, crown, king, offering (see quota. ’. 

A 1225 Auer. R. 413 Condelmesse del. 1389 in Eug Gilds 
(1870)54 After caiidilmesse day. «x45a Bk. Curtasye in 
Babees Bi. (1868) 311 Btyng in fyre on athalawgh day. To 
condulmas euen, I dar welle say. 152X in Amolde CArou. 

1 1811) p. xliii, Candylmas day next after, the Kynn and the 
sayd Duke of Burgoyn bore theyr Candyls. 1655 L'Kstrance 
CAas, /, 139 February the a<i. (j’ou may if you please call it 
Candlemas night) h^ betn time out of ininde celebrated 
at Court -with somewhat more then ordinary solemnity. 
x8i43 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (18581 139 In that Candlemas 
seasiyn. xfltsy Chambers Infivsu. People 11 . 466 Candlemas- 
day is a holiday at the public offices. 

x794.S7a/M/. Act. Scotl. XIII. 211 (Jam.) The scholars., 
pay. .a Candlemas gratuity, according to tbeir lank and 
fortune, from even as far as 5 guineas, when there is a 
keen competition for the Ckndlemas crown. The king, Le. 
he who pays most, reigns for six weeks. 1825 Javidson, 
Candlemas ileese, the gift made by pupils to school-master 
at Candlemas ; elsewhere Candlemas offering. 1863 Cham- 
bers BA. of Days 3 Feb,, The latter part of the day vras 
usually devoted to what was called the Candlemass bleeze, 
or blaze, namely, the conflagration of any piece of furze 
which might exist in their neighbourhoba . .Another (>Id 
popular custom in Scotland on Candlemas day was to hold 
a feot-ball match. . the Candlemass Ba' as It was called, 
t Ca’ndle'-vexi.t. Obs, Rent or revenue derived 
from house-property (which is continually under- 
going deterioration or waste). 

i6xx CMAfMM MnydayW, CamUerents: if the wars hold, 
or a plague come to the town, they’ll be worth nothing. 
A 16x3 OvERBURV Charac., Ordinarie Widow, She dara 
not venture upon.. a souldier, though he have candle-rents 
in the (Utie, for his estate may be subject to fire. 1633 
Marmion FineCompan. 1. iii. Candle rents that are subject 
to fire and rain. i6j« Fuller Ch, Hist, vi. vi. § 16 (X84S) 
III. 447 The dean andchapter of Paul’s . . pretended them- 
selves yearly losers by some of these chantries ; for gener- 
ally they were founded on candle-rents, (houses are Lon- 
don’s land,) which were subject to casitality, reparation, and 
vacations. Ibid. xi. ii. § 6 VI. 68 Bying them generally (as 
candle-rents) at or under twelve years’ valuation. 

Ca'ndle-SZLTlff. The snufT or burnt 'wick of a 
candle. 

1552 Huloet, Snuffer of a candle or candlesnuffe. x6^ 
Chalkhill Thealma 4 Ci. loa Her eyes like Candle-snuffs 
by age sink quite Into their Sockets. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex,, 
Candle sntm, .has been recommended for the cure of ague. 

Ca*)idle>snii:fE‘er. 

1. An instrument for snuffing candles. 

1552 Huloet, Candle Enuifer, or instramente to snufle 
candelles. 1766 Smollett Tras>. xxiii. I. 353 God.) Hard- 
ware. .such as knives, scissars, and candle-snuffers. 

t2. An attendant whose duty it is to snuff and 
attend to candles ; spec, in Theatres, the man in 
charge of the lights, when these -were candles. 

X71X Addison Sped. No. 42 p 3 Two or three shifters of 
Scenes, with the two Candle-snuffers. i8ar Carlyle in 
Macm, Mag, XLV. 236 Then shall I no longer play a 
candlesnuffer's part in the great drama. z88x frrzGERALD 
World behind Sc. 17 ‘ Not fit to be a candle-snuffer*. When 
oil lamps took the place of candles, the wicks required con. 
slant trimming, and the services of this official continued ia 
requisition, 

t Candle-Staff, Obs. [OE. catidelstief, I. 
Candlb -1- Staff.] A candlestick ; the main stem 
or shaft of a branched candlestick. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 15 Ne hi ne selaff hyra leoht-ftet 
[Vulg. lueemam] and hit under cyfe settaf^ ac ofer candel- 
sUef IVuIg. candelabrum], axxoo Voc. in Wr.-WOlcker 
336 Cau&lalmm, candelsttef. X382 Wyclif Ex. xxv. 33 
Six )erdes, that hem to be brouyt forth out of the candelstai. 

Caudlestiok (kcc'nd’l|Stik). Forms ; see Can- 
dlb and Stick. [OE. candelsticca, f. candel, Candlb 
-f- sticca, Stick. Cf. prec. : there is no ground for 
the inference that it was originally ' a piece of 
pointed wood’; app, the earliest recorded meaning 
was the metallic ‘stalk’ or shaft of a candelabrum.] 
1. A support for a candle; formerly a general 
name, including chandeliers, simple or branched, 

i) 
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CANDY. 


upnyht or i>enci«int, bianchtis, lustres, etc. ; now 
chiefly a moveable stand for holding a candle. 

C970 Chttri, Sf. j'ESt'lti'o/J in Ccd. Dipl. VI. loi, .11. syl- 
ure candelsticcan and ouergylde etc. « i wi E. ChrvH, 
an. 1102 waeron roden .. and candel sticcan. 130^ K. 
bBL'NNE tlandl. Syjuu ' 9374 A kandelstyfce stode Jw kyng 
before, Pat nute of leruuleis ■waj. bore. 1387 Tkf\i&a //ijr. 
deft Rolls Ser- V. 207 He hadde a candle stikke [caMdi’/it- 
irmn\ brnade by crafi of honde so }Kit be oyle schulde 
renne. 2552 in t’A, Gwfdt 0/ Btrks 8 Fyve brasenne candle- 
stickes for thaulter, 135* Ht loet, Candlestycke » ith thre 
bmuncbes or lightes. 1599 Mixshec Sfi . Diet,, Candeliro 
de iittieblas, a candle-branch that hath many candlestickes 
in it. 160S h.vcoN Adf, Leant, i. iv. S fi <*873' Set 
up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights. 1687 
Lcnui Gaz. No. S217/4 Two pair of small silver Chamber 
Candlesticks. *733 Cm.smbeks Cycl. Svpp.s.\., Larger, and 
more stately candlesticks contrived for holding a great 
number of candles, are called brattcAes and girottdoles ; 
and when made ofgIa.ss, lustres. i86aC \yoKDSwoitTH AVai 
'Test. Gen. EpUt. 170 The word Candlestick has taken root 
in the English language as an emblem of a Church, .but it 
does not rightly represent those ; which were simi- 

lar to the Seven-branched Avxviai or Lampstands. 

2 . fiS' with reference to liev. i. 20, in 

which the lighted candle is included.) 

1483 Caxton Geld. J-^g. 959/1 Thou spouse of god . . thou 
candelstyk of ly3t withoute derkenes. 1709 Rdl- Seiche- 
verelCs Serm. 9 The golden Candlesticks, as the seven pe- 
titioning Bishops were then call'd. xa8a Farrar Early 
Chr, II. 359 The final removal of the candlestick of 
Judaism. 

3 . Comb., as cattdlestick~caster,-maher, iunur, etc. 

e 13x0 Cocke Lorelhs B. (1S43) to Broche makers, glas 
blowers, candelstycke casts. 1599 Nashe Leiit, Stuffe 
(1&71) 94 Candlestick-tumeis and tinkers. 1843 Disraeli 
Swil 1x863) 95 Some monster of the middle class, some 
tinker or taulor, or candlestick-maker, with his long purse, 
preaching reform and piactisingcomiption. 1867 F. Francis 
Anglit^ X. (iSto) 346 The C^dlestick Maker. This is a 
Ity to l^ht the salmon to bed wij]i> tSS* Dickens Bleetk 
Ho. II. 336 (Hopped With a look candlestick wards. 

Hence Ca'udlestioked ppl. a., set on a candle- 
stick. 

,1884 A. A. PoTNAat Ten IVr, Police Judge xxviii. 296 A 
doxen such candles not hid under a bushel, but candle- 
sticked and lighted on the bench. 

Ca*udle-tree. 

1 . ssCandle-beny Myrtle. YleactCaitdle-iree Oil. 

x6ox Ray Creation The candletrees of the West 

Indies, out of whose fruit, boiled to a thick fat consistence, 
are miide very good candles. X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

2 . An Amencantree, Parmentitra cerifera (N. 0 . 
Creseeniiaeeid) ; from the appearance of Us fruit. 

x866 Trias. Boi, 64S/1 In the IstWus of Panama, .termed 
the Candle-tree .. because Us fruits, often four feet long, 
have ^ite the appearance of yellow wax-candles. 1855 
Laov Brassev The Trades roS In the nursery and exten- 
son grounds ore . .candle-trees, 

Ca’itdle-'wa:ster. He who or that which 
wastes candles by late study at night. So also 
Candle- wasting. 

1599 B. JoNSON Cynihids Rev, iii. ti, A whoreson book- 
worm, a candle-waster. 1599 Shake, Much Ado v. i. i& 
Patch griefe with prouerbs, make misfortune dninke With 
candle-wasters. x6oo £. Blount Hasp. Incur. Fooles Bed, 
iN.i A thousand of these candlewasting book wormes. 

2 . A small bit of baining wick that falls upon 
the substance of the candle and causes it to run. 
CaudUe-wiclc Ckse-nd’liwik). [OE, candel- 
weoca ; see Wick.] The wick of a candle. Also 
attrib, 

ciooo /Eubic Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 154 Rundlia, \t<Afwus, 
candelweoca. X483 Catk, Angl. 53 A Candylwekc, Ikhiuus, 
Ikhinum, 1576 Newton tr. LeumiAs Complex. (1633) rss 
As Oyle doth nourish the flame in the Candlewike. x6xx 
CoTQR., Emmeeker, to furnish with a match or candle- 
weefce. X777 How'ARD Prisons Etig. (1780)307 The Keeper 
..employs the prisoners in sjunning candle-wick. 1880 
Browning Clive 199 Pray me trim your candle-wick 1 
f b. Candlewick Mullein, a name of the Great 
Mullein or Hag-taper, Verhasewn Thapsus, the 
leaves and stalks having been used for wicks. Obs. 

*597 Gerarp Herbal ceVnu § 3, 631 Candle weeke Mullein 
hath large, broade, and woollie leaues. x6xi Cotcr., Mes- 
cheniere, candle-weeke Mullein. 

Ca‘ndle>wood. 

1 . Ecsinous wood, splinters of which are burned 
to give light. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Ctmdlewood, slips of pine 
about the thickness of the finger, used in New England. . 

. . to burn instead of candles. 1857 Holland Bay Path xv. 
168 The Candle- wood blaxed cheerfully upon the hearth. 

2 . A popular name of several trees which yield 
such wood 1 Californian C,, Fouquiera splendens ; 
Jamaica C., Gomphia guianensis ; S. American C., 
Sdadophylluvi capiiatum\ White and Black C. 
(of the West Indies), Amyris balsamifera. 

xjxa tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1, 62 Besides the Candle- 
Wood, we have, .a certain red Wood which th^call Coral- 
Wood, 1756 P, Browne Jamaica soS \^iie Candlewood, 
or Rose-wood . . The younger trees are frequently cut for 
firewood . .they are full of resin, bum very freely and with a 
most agreeable smell. 1884 Miller Plant-n. 

Can-doclc (ksemdpk), [f. Can sb^ -t- Dock 
T he Yellow W ater-lily. Also applied to the White 
Water-lily ; see quots. 

x66x Walton Artier (ed. 3) xx. 949 To kill the water 
weeds, as Water-Ullies, Candocks . . and Bull-rushes that 
breede there. [X787 Withering Boi. Arrangem. (ed. 9) II. 
55s (Britten & Hol}.}| Nymphsea alba [called Watercan] at 


Tamworth, from the half unfolded leaves floating on the 
water, iieing supposed to resemble cans.] xSao Salter 
Trolter's Guide 88 Candock Weeds (by some called the 
Water Lily). i8ax S. F. Gray Brit. Plants 11 . 707 JNym- 
phx,t alba. White Water-Lily.. White w-ster-can, C^dock. 
1879 Prior Can-dock, from its broad leaves, and 
the shape of its se^ vessel, like that of a silver can or 
fl^on. Dan. aa-kande, the yellow water-Iil}'. 

Candore, obs. form of Condor. 

CandOTlx (kae-ndai). Also 7-9 candor. [17th c. 
candor, a. L. candor {-orem) dazzling whiteness, 
brilliancy, innocency, purity, sincerity, f. root 
cand- of candere to be white and shining, ac-cend- 
ere to set alight, kindle : cf. candid, candle. F. 
candeur (i6th c. in littre' may have aided ; the 
14th c. example is properly Latin.] 
tl. Brilliant whiteness ; brilliancy. Obs. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xrx. xi. <1495! 871 Candor 
is pas^ge whytnesse]. 1^34 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 91 
This nights travaile was bettered by Cynthias candor. x6^ 
Trvon Good House-w. ii. 95 Milk . . tne Emblem of Inno- 
cence, deriving that aimable and pleasant Candor from a 
Gleam of the divine Light. 

+ 2 . Stainlessness of character ; purity, integrity, 
innocence. Obs. 

x6ia B. Jonsoh Alch. v. v. {i6t6) 6y6 Heipe his fortune, 
though with some small stridne Of his owne candor. 1675 
Traherne Chr. Ethics xxv. 388 If afterwards he comes to 
see the candor of hk abused friend. X703 Rowe Fair 
Peuit. I. i. 376 Pure native Truth And Candour of the Mind. 
a 1704 T, Brown Eng, Sal. Wks, 1730 I. 99 Afy lord Dor- 
sets morak and integrity, his candor and his honour. 

3 . Freedom from mental bias, openness of mind ; 
fairness, impartiality, justice. 

_ rt 2637 R Jousos Epigr. cxxiiL (R) Writing thyselfe, or 
judging others writ, I know not which th’ hast most, candor 
or wit 1653 Haled Dissert. Peace in Phenix (1708) II. 
388 If thou hast but a grain of Candor in thy heart, and 
wilt pass Sentence according to the Prescript of Truth. 
1703 Clarendon's Hist. Reh. I. Pref. 9 The candor, and 
impartiality of what he relates, Palev Evid. iii. ii. 

(1817) 382 A spedes of candour which is shown towards 
every other book, is sometimes refused to the Scriptures, 
2836 Wkately Chr, Evid. v. To exerdse candour in judg- 
ing fairly of the evidences. xSS;) H.^Reed Led. Brit. Poets 
XV. 909 in criticism candour with its comprehensive sym- 
pathies, is as rare, as bigotry is frequent. 

+ 4 . Freedom from malice, favourable disposi- 
tion, kindliness ; 'sweetness of temper, kindness’ 
(J.). Ohs. 

x6s3 Walton Angler To Rdr., If he [the Reader] bring 
not candor to the reading of this Discourse, he shall. . injure 
me . . W too many Criticisms. 1666 Dryden Amt. Mirab. 
Ded. (Globe ed.) 43 Your candour in pardoning my errors. 
*7S* Johnson Chiynel Wks. IV. 508 He shews himself sin- 
cere, but without candour. 2765 — Pf'c/; Shahs. Wks. IX. 
352 That Wotry which sets candour hmher than truth, 
x8os hfed. Trsw/. Vlll. 926 A gentleman of unbounded can- 
dor, and a most benevolent disposition. 

6. Freedom from r^erve in one’s statements; 
openness, frankness, ingennousness, outspokenness. 

1769 Lett. Junius ii. ti This writer, with all his boasted 
candour, has not told us the real cause of the evils. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump, (XS761 73 Candour in some people 
may be compared to barley sugar drops, in which the acid 
preponderates over the sweetness. 2876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. 1. II. iv. 357 Openness and candour are rare qualities 
in a statesman. 

Candred, var. of Cantred. 

Ca'ndroy. A machine used in preparing cot- 
ton cloths for printing. 
xSflS in Siuuonos Diet. Trade. 

Candy (ktemdi), [a. F. candi in sucre candi ; 
cf. It. cauchero candi (found, according to Littr^, 
in an It, author of 1310), Sp, azucar cande, Pg. 
assdear candi, med.L. sacchartim candi ,* a. Arab., 
orig. Pers. juiS qand sugar, the crystallized juice 
of the sugar-cane (whence Arab, » jjJ gatidah 
candy, qa'ndi candied) ; of Indian origin, 

cf, Skr. khasi^a ' piece also ‘ sugar in crystalline 
pieces ’, f. khand to break. As in the other langs., 
the fall Sugar Candy (q. v.) appears much earlier 
than the simple candy^ 

1 . Crj'Stallized sugar, made by repeated boiling 
and slow evaporation, more fully called Sugar 
Candy ; also any confection made of, or incrusted 
with this, (In U. S. used more widely than in 
Great Britain, including toffy, and the like.) 

[CT43G Liber Coeomm 7 With sugur candy thou may hit 
dowce. TS43TRAifERON tr. Vigo'sChirurg, Interpr. Straunge 
Wds,, A syrupe they calle sugre candie.] 1769 Mrs. Rapfalo 
Eug. Housekpr. (1778) 341 To a pound of double refined 
.sugar put two spoonfuls of water, skim it well, and boil it 
almost to a candy, when it is cold, drain your plums out of 
the first syrup, and put them in the thick ^rup. 2808-27 
Foster in Life <$• Corr, (1846) I. Ixxv. 410 Handing round 
candies and cowslip wine. 2844 Emerson Young Amer. 
Wks.tBohn) II. 302 One man buys., a land title, .and makes 
his posterity princes ; and the other buys barley candy. 1830 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C- xiv, 134 With her hands full 
of candy, nuts, and oranges. 2865 Mrs. Whitnev Gay- 
•worthys II. 44 The parson . . approved only of white nn- 
flavoured candies for nis children. 

2 . Comb., as candy-stall, -store, -woman ; oandy- 
bxaid {U. S.), a twist of candy or toffy ; candy- 
broad sugar (Sc.), ‘loaf or lump sugar* (Jam.) ; 
candy -high a. or cuiv., to the point of candying 


or crystallizing ; so candy-height ; candy-man, 
an itinerant seller 0 f candy ; in the north of England, 
a bum-bailiff or process-sen'er ; so called because 
in the great strike of coal-miners in 1844, when 
a large number of extempore bailiffs were employed 
to eject the miners wholesale from the cottages, 
there were recognized amongthem some well-known 
sellers of ‘ dandy candy’ from the Newcastle streets, 
whose appellation was transferred to persons em- 
ployed in the unpopular office ; t candy-plate, an 
obsolete confection (see Plate) ; candy - pull 
( U.S.), a turn at pulling or twisting toffy to make it 
tough and light-coloured, a parly of young people 
at which toffy is made (in Scotland a iajffy-join) ; 
candy-sugar = Sugar-candy. 

2870 Emerson Soc.^ .SV)///. Wks, vii. (Bohn) III. 64 Steam 
. .can twist beams of iron like ^candy-braids. 2732 R. Max- 
well Trans. Soc. hnprov. Agric. 290 (Jam.) Three ounces 
of *candy-broad sugar. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece i. i. 91 
Boil it to a *Candy-height. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eug. 
Housekpr. (177SI 247 When it begins to candy round the 
edge of your pan it is candy height. 2750 E. Smith Compl. 
Housew. 300 Sugar made into n syrup, and boiled ^candy- 
high. 2863 Newcastle Ckrott. 31 Oct., The colliery carts and 
waggons stood at the doors and the furniture was handed 
out.. It was evident that the ''‘candymen* had warmed to 
their work. i8&> Patterson Autrim ^ Down Gloss. (E. 
D, S.) Candy.man, a rag-man. These men generally give 
a kind of toflee, called ‘candy’, in exchange for rags, etc. 
x886 Leeds Mere, 13 Jon., A large body of police and thirty 
' candymen * arrived at Medouruey Collieries, Consett, near 
Durham, yesterday, for the purpose of evicting sixty 
unionists. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, ccclxvi, 
Soe sauethe Ipocras, and ‘'Candy Plate. 2887 Boston (Mass.) 
Jnil. 30 Aug. 5/3 The candies suggest pleasant winter even- 
ings, and candy pulls ’ at the bench in summer, 1879 Sala 
in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., A very grand candy’ stall, over- 
brimming with those lollipops so irrepressibly dear to the 
American palate, 1884 Neva York Her. 27 Oct. 7/6 Girl to 
learn to attend bakery, lunch room or *candy store. 1864 
Lottie's last Term 168 The ‘‘candy-woman . . did not make 
any thing of the Dough-balls any now. * 

If Camiy in mod, edd. of Shaks. i Hen, IV, i. iii. 
3 <;i : see Caudte. 

t Ca'ndyi Obs. form of Candia, name of 
an island (formerly Crete) ; used in some obs. names 
of plants and products ; also in Candy-tuft. 

xim Gerard Herbal i.xxiv.31 It grows in Greet, now called 
Candy. i6ot Holland Pliny II. 329 Touching the Candy 
Carot, it resemhleth fennel. x6« J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Parr in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IvT 219 More sweet than 
candy oil. 2668 Wilkins Real Char, ii, iv, 89 Candy Alex- 
ander. 1730 Beawes Lex Mercai. (1752) 382 Oils, in Candy 
Barrels. 

II Ca’Xtdy, sh? [Mahr. Hhaniii, Tamul and 
Mayal. kan^i ; in Pg. candil (Yule).] A weight 
used in southern and western India, varying greatly 
in different parts, but averaging 500 pounds av. 

z6z8 Pdrchas Pilgr, 1. 657 (Y.) The candee at this place 
[Batecola] containeth neere 500 pounds. z86a Bright 
America, Sp. (1876)101 Every Candy of cotton — a candy is 
7 cwL or lbs. 7^ — costing Bo rupees. 2873 Bedford Saitods 
Pocket-bk, ix. (ed, 2) 393 The Maund 35 lbs., and the Candy 
500 lbs, English nr. 

Candy (kse-ndi), v. [f. Candy si.\ after F. 
caudir. It. candire to candy. The formation of the 
French vb. was proh. assisted by taking candi in 
sucre candi as a pa. pple. = candied : cf. II. zuc- 
chero candiio.'] 

1 , trans. To preserve (fruits, etc.) by boiling 
with sugar, which crystallizes and forms a crust ; 
to coat or incrust with sugar. Also altsol. 

2533 Elvot Cad. Helth (1541) 72a, Gynger. .candyd with 
Sugar. It x6^ Randolph To Feltham 114 Neatly to candy 
o’re the wholesome pill, 1742 Richardson Pamela (1824) 
1. 126 To pot and candy, and preserve for the uses of the 
family. £2760 Glasse [piile) Compleat Confectioner.. 
Method of . . Candying Fruit. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
(2868)24 If I’ve only got some orange flowers to candy. 

2 . ^g. To sweeten, render pleasant or palatable ; 
to give a pleasant appearance to ; to sugar over. 

xSpa CoHspir, Pretend. Ref. Pref. 2 To candie and sweeten 
them ouer with the louely shewe of peace. 1604 T, Wright 
Passions v. iv. 203 That which was canded with semblable 
pleasure. 2642 Fuller Holy ij- Prof. Si, iv. xix. 337 His 
Teachers . . candy over his sourest studies with pleasure, 
12x658 Cleveland Gen. Poems {sbqfi 15 For shame you 
pretty Female Elves, Cease thus to candy up your selves. 
a 1734 Nqrih Examen 305 (D.) Thereby to candy them 
up to posterity. 

3 , To foim into crystals, congeal in a crystal- 
line foim ; a. sugar, honey, etc. ; b. {transf.) 
other things resenoWing sugar, as salt, ice, etc. 

1508 Sylvester Dh Bartas 1. ii. U641) 14/1 Th’ excessive 
cold of the mid-aire (anon) Candies-it [a dropping show’r] all 
in bals of Ycy-stone. xtax Holland Pliny I. 362 As for 
sugar . . the best comes out of India. A kind of hony it is, 
gathered and candied in certaine Canes. 27x3 Land. 4 
Country Brew. 11. (1742) xxo The Sea-salt water candied or 
coagulated by the Sun. 1880 Print, Trades Jml, xxx. 37 
Too much boiling candies the molasses. 

4 . transf. To cover or incrust with crystalline 
substance, as hoar-frost, etc. Also to candy over. 

2607 Shaks. Timon- iv. iii. 996 The cold Brooke Candied 
with ice. 2613 W. Browne Brit, Past, l iv. (1772) 1 . 119 
Hoary frosts had candy’d all the plaines. 2639 (j. Daniel 
Eccltis. xliii.44 Frost, sent as salt.. and Plants are Candid 
ore. 1703 Burchett Naval Trans, iii. xix. (1720) 393 The 
Provisions sent to them were, -candied with Salt, 



CANDYING. 


CANELLA. 


5. intr. To cryslallize or coiige.'il, to become in- 
cnibted with sugar. 

1657 S. Pl'hchas Theai. PoL Flyins-Ins. 209 The hony. . 
. .of the new world, candies not, out is alwayes lujuid like 
oyl. *7x8 QciMctv Comfil. Dhp. 34 After the Syrup comes 
to stand some time, it will candy. Mod. Preserves candy 
by long keeping. 

Candyulg ' ktc ndiiig), vbl. sk [f. Candy v. 
+ -iJfGl.J The action of the verb Candv, 4 . v. 
idS3 /• Gent (,ittle\ A Choice Manual,. also most ex- 
quisite ways of Preserving, Conserving, Candying, etc. 
166a Fuller IForthics, E^se-x 318 The candying of them 
{Eringo roots] being become a staple commodtty at Col- 
chester. 1871 Nichols Fireside Ac. 99 The ‘candying’ 
results from boiling the molasses. 

Candytllfb tkne-ndiitoft). Also erron. -turf, 
[f. Candy = Candia, name of the island+TuFi.] 

A plant, I/vns wnbellata, originally brought from 
Candia ; and, by extension, the genus Iberis ^N. O. 
Cruciferaf), consisting of herbaceous plants or 
small undershrubs with white, pink, or purple 
flowers in flat corymbs or ‘ tufts 
[1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixili 629 Candle Thlaspi is in com- 
plexion lyke to the other Thlaspies.] 1664 Evelvh Kal. 
Hort. iij^ 200 Sow divers Annuals . . Candy Tufts. 17x7 
Bradley Eaut. Diet., Casidy Tuft, serves for an Ornament 
to great Parterres. 1741 Compl.Fant.-Piece ii.ul. 362 Hardy 
annual Flowers, as . . dwarf Lychnis, C^dy Turf 18^ 
Glenny Card. Everyday Bk. 146/1 The smaller kinds [of 
haidy annuals] . . such as Larkspur, Candy Tuft. 

Cane (k^‘n), sb^ Also 5 caime, can. [ME. 
camie, cane, a. OF. cane, later canne ( = Pr. cana, 
Sp. caEa^ It. canna):—L. canna, a. Gr. Kama, 
jtavifTj, reed, perh. from Semitic: cf. Ileb. nap 
gdnek, Arab- »Li5 qandh reed, cane. In Latin 
the sense was extended from * (hollow) reed or 
cane* to ‘tube or pipe*, a sense retained in 
Romanic, and prominent in the derivatives can- 
neau, canttella, etc.] 

1. The hollow jointed ligneous stem of various 
giant reeds or grasses, as l^unboo and Sugar cane, 
and the solid stem of some of the more slender 
palms, esp, the genus Calanim i^the Rattan' ; also 
the stem of the Raspberry and its congeners. 

1398 Trems.v Barth. De P. E. xil. Lv. 1 1495' 419 A noyse 
as It were wyth a canne other a grete reyd. c 1425 foe. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 645 Hec camia, cane. ^1473 Ibid. 763 Hie 
calamus, a cane. t48i C.\xton Myrr. 11. x. 89 Ther growe 
in many places [of ynde] (xuies. .ful of sugre. 16x0 Venncr 
Via- Recta vL loi The Sugar is nothing else but the iuyee 
of certaine Canes or Reedes. 17x7 A. Hamilton Ainci Ace. 
E. Ind, II. xlvi. 152 The best Canes in the World grow 
hereabout. X783 Cowper Task i. 39 Now came the cane 
from India, smooth and bright With Nature’s varnish. x86x 
Dela.uer Ketch. Card. 163 As soon as the last dish of fruit 
[raspberries] has been gathered, cut down . . every cane on 
which it has grown. z88a Howells Uudisc, Counttj/ xiii. 
1S9 The canes of the blackberries and raspberries in the 
garden were tufted with, dark green. 

b. contextually = Sugar-cane. 

1781 Cowpeb Charity^ igo Has God then given its sweet- 
ness to the cane, .in vain ? 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc.Amer. 
II. 52 Some of the southern newspapeis have recommended 
the substitution of beet for canes. 

c. As name of a substance, without plural : 
usually the stem of the rattan or other palm. 

Mod. A piece of cane. Ribs of whalebone or split cane. 

2. Hence, rvith various deflning words, Bamboo 
cane. Dragon cane, Rattan cane, Reed cane. Sugar 
cane ; see Bamboo, etc. Malacca cane, a species 
{Calamus Sclpionuin) much thicker than the rattan, 
used for walking-sticks ; Tobago cane, a slender 
West Indian palm, used for the same purpose. 
Also in the names of plants which are not canes : 
as Dumb Cane, an araceous plant, Dicffenbachia 
seguina ; Indian, cane, Canna indica (N. O. 
J/aranlacete ) ; Sweet Cane, the Sweet Flag, 
Aconts Calamus. 

i6xx Bible Isa. xliii. 24 Thou hast bought mee no sweetc 
cane with money. 1611 Cotgr. , A core, Calamas aromaticus, 
the sweet Cane. 184X Penny CycL XXI 1 1 . S27/3 The canes 
which grow immediately from the planted slips are called 
plant-canes, .the canes which sprout up from the old roots, 
or stoles, being called rattoons_. 1866 Treas.^Bot. st. 6 /s Its 
[Bactris muu)r\ stems., are said to be .sometimes imported 
into this country under the name of Tobago canes. Ibid. 
406 Dieffintbarhia, It has acquired the n^e of Dumb Cane 
in the west Indies, in consequence of its fleshy cane-like 
stems rendering speechless any person who may happen to 
bite them, the juice of the plant being so excessively acrid 
as to . . prevent articulation for several days. 1874 Knight 
Diet. lilech. L 443/2 Malacca canes have frequently to be 
colored in parts. 

1 3. A dart or lance made of a reed or cane ; 
also ^g. Obs. [cf. Lat. uses of calamus, hartindo.^ 
1381 J. Bell HaddoiCsA-nsno. Osor, 77 You shall see how 
quickly he will take up your riove, and . . crush your Sophis- 
ticall canes in peeces. 1677 Sedley Ant. 4- Cl, Wks. 1732 
1. 162 Slain., by some flying Parthian's darted Cane, as'joa 
Dryden I J.) The flying skirmish of the darted cane. 

f b. Flay of {the) cane{s : a translation of Sp. 
jtiego de canas ‘ ^irmish. with throwing canes on 
horsebacke one at another’ (Minsheu 1623 ). Obs. 

1356 Ckron, Gr, Friars (1832) 92 The play of the Span- 
yardes that was callyd the cane. 1574 Hellowes Gwwflrw’J 
Pam, Ep. (1577) 209 All the knights of the bande should . . 
practise the play at the canes. 16x7 R. Ashley A Imansor 
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! 5 The Prince went downe, with all the .Aka>des . to play 
at the Canes. 

4. A suitable length of a cane stem, especially of 
one of the slender palms, prepared and used for a 
walking-stick, or as a lud for bearing. Heocc, by 
extension, a slender walking-stick of any sort. 

1590 WbBBE Trav. iiBSSt tj In Turkte they are beaten for 
debt ipton the Miles of their feet with a Cane. i66x PEf'vs 
Diary 18 Apr., Sending the buydown into the cellar. . I fol- 
lowed him with a cane, and did there beat him. x686Zi>«<f. 
Gac. No. 2186/4 A Silver Sword, and a Cane of gilded Silver. 
17XZ De Yo'E.Relig. Courtsk. 1. UL11S401 104 There are more 
waj-s of correction than the rod Md the cane, 1799 Southey 
Shuffiebottotn’s Anted. Poems iv. That portly Gentleman 
With gold- laced hat and golden-headed cane. 1833 ,4 ntbian 
Kis. (Rtldg. 1 100 One of the slaves, .gave me so many blows 
with a small pliant cane. 

i* 6. A pipe or tube ; in later use, esp. a slender 
glass tube, the tabular neck of a retort, or the like. 
[So L. and It. canna, F- canne.') Oh. 

1430 Lydc. Ckron. Tiyy i. vi. They take aquil. .or a large 
can And in the ende this stone they set than. X347 Booroe 
Bret'. Heallk lii. 23 b. The canes of the lunges [a. L. canna 
guituris\. x6o3 Sylvester Dh Bariasx. vL I. 209 Least 
our eyes should bee As theirs that Heau'n through hollow 
Canes do see. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 28 Take a 
Glas.s Cane AD . . seal it at A, and . . All it with Mercury*. 
1693 E. Halley in JVoMr.XVIl. 652 , 1 took a smaller 

Bolt-head with a proportional Cane or Neck. 17x0 Ibid, 
XXXI. ti 8 Let there be provided two small Glass Canes. 

+ b. Cane of fire : old term for a gim or flre-arm. 
[i6th c. F. and It. ; cf F. canne a vent air-gun.] 

1330 Enw. VI, yml. in Lii. Rem. (1858) 279 With, .canes 
of nre and bombardes assaulted the castel. 1391 Harihcton 
Orl. Fur. IX. IxviL (R.l And brings with him his iron cane 
and fire, Wherewith he doth beate down and burne All 
those whom he to mischiefe doth derire [1670 Lassels 
V^. Italy I. Ev, They bring home nothing but firecanes, 
parots, and Monkies.] 

6 . Applied to a slender qrlindrical stick or rod 
of various substances : a. of sealing-wax or sulphur ; 
b. of glass (solid) ; + c. of tobacco. 

xdxSSvLV ESTER Tobacco 6 atterid''flVs.{\(m.) 1145 Impose 
so deep aTaxe On All these Ball, Leafe, Cane, and Pudding 
Packs. aT6xxHARiNGTON.^/j^.iv.34(N.)Then oftobacco 
he a pype doth lack, Of T rinidade in cane, in leaf, or ball . 1643 
Evelyn Diary iChandosI 129 Sulphure made., casting it 
into canes, xy^ Phtl. Trans. XLIV. 27 Concerning the 
effects of a cane of black scaling wrax, and a cane of brim- 
stone, in electrical experimenPv x8^ Pellatt Cttrios. 
Glass-maJting loS ‘ Cane ’ invariably means a solid stick of 
glass; and ‘ tube’ hollow- iSkL Public Opinion ix July 47/1 
Glass blowers, with globes, cyunders, and canes. 

7. Put for F. canne, It. canna, as a measure of 
length. Cf. Canna 2*; also h. calamus, and Reed. 

At Naples — 7 ft. 3^ in., at Toulouse 5 ft. 8% In.; in 
riovence 6 ft. si in. 

xfiSS Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxvit, A combe which was 
nine hundred foot long of the Jewish Canne-measure, 1730 
Deavves Lex blercaf. (1752) 8^1. 1769 Hamilton in Pnil. 
Trans, LX. 0 A Neapolitan cane is two yards and half a 
quarter, English measure. 

8 . =-Caknbi,. 

x6sx H. Ainsworth Auuot. Penial, Lev. i. 6 11639) 6 The 
Cane for chanell bone] of the shoulder. 

9. Comb. ; a. attributive, as cane arrow, -bill, 
-bottom (hence cane-bottoming), -chair, -cut, -field, 
-grass, -piece, -seat, -slip, -sugar, -wine ; b. objec- 
tive, as cane-scraper, -seller, -splitter, -stripper’, 

o. with pa. pple., as cane-botiomed, -seated, smjs. ; 
also cane-like adj., cane-wise adv. 

1874 Boutell Arms if Arm, iu. 52 Long *cane arrows . . 
tipp^ . . with, sharp pieces of stone 1831 J. Holland Manuf, 
Metals 1 . 142 The *caiie bill. iBjjA. B. Edwards Up Nile 
ii. 40 A row of *cane-bottomed chairs. 1696 Loud, Gan. Na 
3213/4 *Ckne-Chairs.. Tables, Stands. Vfxolbid. No. 4646/4 
Richard Lewis, bom in Shropshire, a Cane-chmr-inaker. 
x^ Marc. Fuller Worn, in 19/A C. 1x862) 363 Light cane- 
chairs. 1887 Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 3/1 Three *cBne-cuts over 
the palm of the hand, x&fx Orobrson Creot. xvii. 302 A 
*’cane field bordering the road. x88x P. Robinson Under 
Sun 111. v. 198 The uger.. crouches among the *cane-gTas5. 
1866 Treas. Bot. I. 4(^/1 The stem has a *cane-Iike appear- 
ance. 1875 Ure Diet, Arts III, 037 The *cane-pieces were 
strewed . . in the path of the whed, and the juice expressed 
flowed away through a channel or gutter. x88i Mechanic 
§ 4a 19 Beechen frames for *cane-seated choirs. Urs 
Diet, Arts HI. 936 The proper season for planting the 
*cane-slips. 18^ Daily News ao May ys Sugar.. *Cane 
sorts continue inactive. 1833 J. F. Johnston Chem. Com, 
Life 1 . 25s The *cane sugars arc popularly distinguished 
from the grape sugars by greater sweetness. Ibid. 329 To 
this *cane-wine the negroes give the name of Guarapo. 
c 1634 Flecknoe Trav. js The body[of the Pinto tree] grow- 
ing *cane-wise. 

10. Special combs. : oane-apple, the Strawberry- 
tree. Arbutus Unedo (Chambers Cycl. Su/p. 
1753)1 oane-hrake, (at.) a brake or thicket of 
canes ; {b.) a genus of grasses, Arundinaria, allied 
to the haiuboo ; oane-hruustone, sulphur in rolls 
or sticks ; cane-fly, a West Indian insect ; cane- 
gun, a gun constructed in thi form of a cane or 
walking-stick; cane-harvester, a machine for 
cutting standing (sugar) canes; cone-bole (in 
Sugar-planting), the Dole or trench in which the 
slips of sugar-cane are planted; cane-juioe, the 
juice of the sugar-cane; cane-killer, a plant 
{Alectra brasiliensis) ; cane-liquor = cane-juice ; 
oane-mill, a mill for crushing ^sugar) canes; 
cane-press, a machine for pressing sugar-canes ; 


cane-stripper, a knife fur stripping and topping 
the staikh of the iiiig.Tr-cane ; 'f' cane-tobacco, to- 
bacco in the form of cane (see sense 6 j ; cane- 
trasb, the refuse of sugar-canes after the expression 
of the juice. 

1839-^ W. Irving U'olf-rts R, (1855) They were 
generally pitched. . close by a "canebrake, to screen us from 
the wind. 1876 Bancroft II ht. U. S. 1 . ii. 49 The impass- 
able canebrakes, and the dense woods. X730 G. Hulhes 
Bari ados. The '’Cane-fly . . is a small whitish fly .. It is chiefly 
to be seen among thivk-planted ripe cones. 1730 Bevvies 
Lex Meriat. 117521 751 , 1 might add Sugar, .if these People 
had the .A.rt to cultivate and boil the*Canes Juice. 1764 
GtiiMtXiKst Sugar Cane \. uoletR.) A nation who made use 
of the cane-Juice as a drink, 1873 U HB^Diet. Arts II I. 941 
Recent ‘cane liquor contains no appreciable portion of acid 
to be saturated. 1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood vi. 
77 Out upon "Cane and leafe Tobacco smell. 2603 Ckapvi.vn 
A ll Pools in Dodsley{vj^\ IV. 1S7 My boy once lighted A 
pipe of cane tobacco with a piece Of a vile ballad. x6o8 
Merry Dev. Edmmt. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 215 Stuff'd VVith 
•smoke, more chargeable than cane-tubocco. Penny 

Cycl, XXllI. 228/ 2 The canes . , are reduced to the form of 
dry splinters, which are called *'cane-trash, and are used as 
fuel in heating the vessels for evaporating the juice, 
t CaAe, sbfi Obs. form of Khan 3. [Pers.jjUk 
khan.) An eastern inn or caravanserai. 

x6xr Trav. four Euglishm. ’jj The Canes that stand in 
hi^h Wales, .for the protection of Trauellers. 163a Fuller 
Pisgah IV. 1. 18 Amongst these canes or turkish innes. 1743 
R. PococK Egypt in Pinkerton 7 V»r'. XIV. 194 Several 
canes at Buloc, in . .which strangers are accommodated. 
Caae, sb.^ load. A weasel. 

X789 G. White Setbome xv. (1833) 61 A little reddish beast 
. .which they call a cane. 

Cane, sh.^, var. of Cain, payment in kind. 
Cane, r^.* 6 , obs. f.KHANl, an eastern prince or lord. 
Cane (k.?in), [f. Canbj^.J] 

1. tram. To beat with a cane as a punishment. 

a Mfj Jer. Taylor Serm. iii. 147 (L.1 That it be esteemed 
. . more shame to fornicate than to be caned. 17x3 De Foe 
Fam, Instruct, 1. iv. (1841} Wks. 1 . 73 I’ll cane the rascal i. 
he don't. x8xx D'Israeli Catani. Auth. I1867) 142 To e.ve- 
cute martial law, by caning the critic. 18x5 Macaulay Ess. 
•1851) 1 . 25 Dressed up in uniforms, caned into skill. 

2. To drive i,a lesson) into (a person' with the cane. 

x8<6 Nemspa^r 1 had a little Greek caned into me. 

3. To fit or set (a chair, etc.) with cane. 

1883 Leisure Ho. Jan. 47/x Women and children.. caning 
or rushing the ' bottoms '. 

t Caive, Obs. exc. dial. To form a scum or 
‘ head as liquor in a state of fermentation, ale 
turning sour or becoming ‘ motheiy ’. Hence 
Caned ppl, a., Caning vbl, sk 
1483 Calk. Anjgl, 33 Caned, acidus. Ibid, 53 Canynge of 
ale, acor, sgoo Ortus Foe. ibid. 53 Acor, canynge of ale. 
1847-78 Halliw’., Caned, mothery. Forksk. 1870 Robin- 
son Slid-Yorksh. Gloss. [E. D. _S.) Kian, to scum, or throw 
off as recrement. Ktnu, a particle of this nature. Ktancd, 
scummed in this wise. 

Caned (ke'nd), pfl. a, [f. Cane sb?- and v.) 

1. Beaten or chastised with a canc. 

2. Furnished with cane, or with a cane. 

1696 Lond. Gas. No. 3206/4 Gain’d Chairs. 1848 Thack- 
eray Ah afSnabsW, The long-caned ones [footmen] walked 
up and down the garden. 

t Canol, caxxell(e. Obs. Forms : 3-6 canal, 
3 - 4 , 7 canele, 4-7 canell, canelle, 5 canylle, 
oannell, 7-8 cannel. [ME. canele, a. OF. canele, 
canelle (mod. F. cannelle) cinnamon med. L. 
canella, dim. of canna cane.] Cinnamon ; perhaps 
including the similar but inferior Cassia Wk. 

c ZS03 Lay. 177^ Muche canele & gingiuere & licoriiL 138X 
Wyclif Prav. vii. 17 Myrre, and aloes, and canell. CX460 
J. Russell Bk, Nurture in Babees Bk. 118681 123 Gynger, 
Canelle, longe pepur. 2373 Turbbrv. Bh. Falconrie 34s 
The powder of fine Canell whiche is nothing else but Cinna- 
mon. x6o8 Sylvester Du Bartas 268 Moluques Isles, that 
bear Cloves and Canele. z63x Ree.PitUnweem in Statist. 
Acc, Scotl. IV. 376 (Jam.) Some great bunns . . baken with 
.sugar, cannel, and other spices. X7xt Ramsay Wks. [1848] 
III. 70 Strains that warm our hearts like cannel gill. 

+ Canel, -ell. Early form of Kenned for dogs. 
1309 Barclay .W/>» of Faoles (1370) 85 They make of the 
Church for their hawkes a mewe And Canell for their dogges. 
xjm Levins Manip. 55 A canel of dogs, eanile. 

Canel, -ell, var. Canned. Obs., channel, neck, 
cnnnel-coal. 

II Canella (k^cla). [med.L. canella see Canei,.] 
’fl. Cinnamon, or Cassia bark ; = Canel. Obs. 
X693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist, 40 Doubtless, the Shop- 
Cinnamon or Canella, is the true Cassia of the Ancients. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. 7x9 Canella was at one time ap- 
plied to cinnamon. 

2. a, Bot. A genus of plants (N. 0. Canellacex), 
the most important of which is the West Indian 
tree, C. alba, or Wild Cinnamon, b. The inner 
bark of this tree, also called white cinnamon ; used 
in medicine, and in the West Indies as a condi- 
ment. Also Canella bark. 

2736 P. Browne famaica 17 Large qaantities of.. canella 
or winter’s bark. x88z Syd, Soc. Lex., Ca/telta.. the Phar- 
macopceial name, TJ. S. A.j of the bark of the C. alba. 2863 
Treas. Bot., Canella, furnishes a pale orange-coloured bark, 
with an aromatic odour, which is used os a tonic. 

Cane’Uia. Chem. [f. prec. -h -in.] (See quots.) 
X876 Harley Mat, Med, jm A little Mannite, which was 
described by Petroz and Robinet as canelliii. 1863-79 Watts 
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OANION. 


Diet. Client. X.'j'^^Canctlii al^a .contain-i manna formerly 
mibCaken for a ^mlmr kaid of sugar calkd Loneliin). 

Oaneo-logy. humoroHs. [f. Ca^e jAI; see 
-kOGir.] The doctrine of the use of the cane in 
corporal punishment. 

1837 r’j .Viig". XV. 572 When caneology w as practised 

,.in all vkell-dUs.iplined schools, 1876 Clolstov It'vic ti 
U’ltlnuts 1. 342 Deeply «Liited in umeology. 

Oane'pLoxus. Also canephor, catte'phora. 
[a. L. canTphota, Gr. Kavt/epupm adj. (f. Kavtov 
basket + -tpopoi carrj’ing\also as sb. in senses given. 
In mod-F. whence Eng. laiu'p/ior.^ 

a. In ancient Greece, one of the ‘ maidens who 
carried on their heads baskets containing the sacred 
things used at the feasts of Oemeter, Bacchus, and 
Athena ’ (Liddell and ikott) ; hence, b. eln'A. ap- 
plied to * figures of young persons, of either sex, 
beating on their heads baskets containing materials 
for sacrifice ’ (Gwilt Ettcyd. Anhit. Gloss.',. 

1849 Fraset^s Mag. XXXIX. 713 To be chosen canephor 
was Ob if ‘ Beautiful ' u ere btomped on the lintel of a woman'b 
door. z88o Warren Book-^latei iii. 23 The head of a cane- 
phnrub. 

Caner tkJi noj) One who canes. 

1868 Daily Mews 6 Oct., Described as a choir-caner. 

Gaaiesceuce .kane'sens . rare~^. [f. as next; 
see -EfTCB.] Hoariness, dnll tvhiteness. 

1855 R. Bvrtox ElMetiiHah I18611 1 . 306 All colour melts 
away with the canescence from abo^e. The sky ib of a 
dead milk-white. 

Camescezit I.kancsent), a. [ad. L. caneseent- 
em, pr. pple. of iHaesfSre to grow hoary, f. lan-tis 
hoary.3 Rather hoary ; greyish or dull white, 
like the doAvn or hairs on the leaves of plants. 

1847 in Crug. 

II Canette (kine't). [F. dim. of cane, canm 
Can, jug.] A little (earthenware) can or pot. 

x88x HarpeFs JMag. Feb. 366 These quaint canettes ate 
pretty, with their gimed edges, colored bodies and footlines 
in black, 

Oaneva, -as. 1 . Obs. form of Canvas, 

2 . Also, modem fancy name of a woollen fabric. 

1885 I Ladies JmL i July 3/3 Caneva .. made of the 
finest wool . . closely woven together to resemble canvas. 

Caufir, canfora, obs. forms of Camphob. 

Ga'nftil. As much as a can will hold. 

1701 in Fleet Si. Mag. (1887I i. ix Having brought in a 
canfull of salt water. 1804 Scott Fedgatmt, ch. xlii, A 
cup, or rather a canful, of tea. 

tCang, a. and sb. Obs. Also kang, chang, 
chamk, cank. [Of unknown derivation : the ex- 
change of car, char suggests French origin ; Gode- 
froy has a quotation for changon, as a term of per- 
sonal insul^ which might be a dcriy. of 

A. adj. Foolidi, silly. (In first quot. from 
Aiur, Riwle ? wanton.) 

a xass Leg, Katk. 260 Ne keccheS he creftiluker cang men. 
a laas Alter. R, 56 To kesten kang [v. r. canh] eien upon 
qunge wummen. Ibid. 63 And nib heo to muche cang [?>. r. 
chang, cansun]. Ibid, 358 Nis he a kang knit (ret secheS 
reste loe uinte. 

B. sb. A fool. 

a x*a5 After- R. 314 {Hs is al Jies canges blhse, /bid, ayo 
He is so old cang [i'. r. aid fol ; aid ganh] )iat kumetS. Jbid. 
362 OSer we be<i 3 kanges [v.r. changes]- 

Hence Ganged a., foolish, besotted. Ca'ng- 
liohe Oilv., foolishly. Xa'ngsckipe, folly. Ca'n- 
gtm = canged. 

a 1223 -^’‘cr. R. 362 (MS. T.l Oiier we am cangede, ]>et 
weneo mid lihte scheapcb buggen edie blisse. [See Cano 
Ibid. 56 pet te wummen lokede cangliche 0 weopmen. 
Ibid, 338_ Natl more kangsehipe [x*. r. madschipe, kanh- 
bchipe] nis Jien setten God terme. Ibid. 62 [see Gang]. 
r la^ I/ali Meid. 33 Pu most to liim balden, beohe cangun 
uSer crupel. 

Gang ; see Cangue. 

t Ca*ZLgean.t, «. Ohs. rare—K [a. northF. can- 
geant—cRangeantt see Change.] Changing. 

<xx6i8 Sycvester Dtt Jtarias n, iv. iv. (1641; 228/x The 
cangeant colour of a Mallards neck. 

Cangeuet. [Perversion or error.] = C anzonet. 

1588 Skaks. L. L. L. IV. ii. 124 Let me superuise the 
canranet. 

II Gaugia (ka*nd3a). fcf. It cangia, F. cange.'] 
A light boat used on the Nile. 

X71S Loud. Gns. No, 5306/2 Cangi a Bashes (which . . are 
small Vesselb (it for carrying and landing 40 Men), 1859 
AU y. Round No. 14, 334 A couple of cangias with laige 
flapping sails. 1877 A B. Edwards Nile xi, 300 Such 
ricKetty, barbaric-looking craft as these Nubian cangias. 

Ca'ngica-WOOd. A wood from South Ame- 
rica, of a light yellow - brown colour, used for 
cabinet-work and turnery. (Weale.) 

187^ Ure Diet. Arts, Ctmgica wood, .is imported from the 
Brazils in trimmed logs, from eight to ten inches diameter. 

Cangle (kae‘qg’1), v. Sc. [perh. onomatopoeic : 
cf, jangie, wrangbe.'\ intr. To dispute acrimo- 
niously, to wrangle. 

1619 Z. Bovd Last Baitell (1629) 530 (Jam.) Only jangling 
and cangUng, and at last returning to that where once wee 
beganne. 1839 Chantb. yntl. ig Oct 310 To have . . personal 
and domestic affairs harrowed up and cangled over. 

Oa'XLgler, a wrangler, a quarrelsome disputant. 

1730 Ramsav Caine/eou, ‘ Fy !’ said a cangler, 'what d'ye 
mean ? ' 


Ii Caugne, cang (k®g). Also 8 cougo. [In 
F. cangiie, ad. Pg. cango, connected with caiiga 
‘yoke for oxen, porter's yoke’. 

Prof. I.«gge thinks that the notion that the Portuguese name 
represents or was suggested by a Chinese word is baseless. 
The Chinese name is kid, in modern Pekinese chid, in 
Canton dial, ka, explained as ‘ one stick added to another, 
as a flail, a cangueor wooden collar.’ The kang-giai, mod. 
Mandarin k'tug-hiai, fA'iagvAiViz ‘neck-fetter ', cited from 
the Kwaitg-yutt (a Diet, of loogl is not the name, but merely 
one of the explanations of the character XriVf.] 

A broad heavy wooden frame or board worn round 
the neck like a kind of portable pillory as a punish- 
ment in China. 

17x7 A H.amiltos Mm AiC. E,Ind, II. 175 (Y.) With his 
neck in the congoes. 1797 Stauktom Embassy II. 492 (Y.) 
The punishment of the c/m, usually called by_Euiopeans 
the cangue, is generally inflicted for petty crimes. 1S36 
Rainy Cyd. s.v.,Thecang most commonly m use weighs 50 or 
60 pounds. .. 4 lS the cang prevents his making any use of his 
hands, he must be fed by others. 1883 Q. Rev. Jan. Corea 
188 A sort of cangue was fastened round the neck. 

Hence Gaaigtie, v. 

[1696 Bowver ynil. Cochin China in Dalrymple Orient. 
Rep. 1 . 81 (V.) He was imprisoned, congoed, tormented.] 
1883 Daily Tel. 2 Oct., Several men were brought up and 
cangued, the square boards being opened, their heads thrust 
through, the boards nailed up. 

Can-hook. pf. Can rAl-i- H ook jA] A con- 
trivance for slinging a cask by the ends of its 
staves, consisting of a short rope or chain (little 
longer than the cask), with a flat hook at each 
end, the tackle being hooked to the middle of 
the rope or chain. 

i6a6 Caft. Smith Aceid. Yng. Seamen 13 The canhookes, 
slings, parbunkels. 1627 — Seamaiis Gram. v. 21 The Can- 
hookes. .the Brewers vse to sling or carry their barrels on. 
J769 Falconer Diet. Mar. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IFord-bk. 
Cambal(e, obs. form of Cannibai.. 

Ca'niclda. [f. on L. t)rpe *canictdd, f. cants 
dog +■ -cida killing : see -croE.] A dog-killer. 

xSgs Willis Sum. Cruise Medit. xli. 248 The dead dog is 
hung by his heels, .and the canicide is compelled to heap 
wheat about him. 

CanicTLlar (kanrkirilax), a. Also 5 cani-, 
camyculexe, 6 canyculaz, camikelex, caniou- 
lare, .Sc. -lair, 6-7 caniouler. [ad. L. canTcttlar-is 
pertaining to the do^-star, f. cantatla little dog, 
dog-star, dim. of cants dog. Cf. F. caniculaire^ 

A. adj. 

1 . Canicular days : the days immediately pre- 
ceding and following the heliacal (in modem 
times, according to some, the cosraical) rising of 
the dog-star (either Sirius or Procyon), which is 
about the nth of August ; the Dog-days, q.v. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De R, R. ix. xv. 356 In the mydle of 
the monthe lull us the Canicular dayes begyn. 15m Ax- 
NOLOE Chron. (i8ix) 172 The Canycular dales hegynne y« 
XV. kalendas of August and endure to the iiij. nonas of Sep- 
tembre. 1527 Andrew Bmnsmykds Distyll. Waters B vj b, 
In the canikeler dayes whan the leves begynne to fall. 
i6ai Holland Rliny I. 19 All the time of the canicular 
dales they [dogs] are most ready to run mad. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 225 Some latitudes have no canicular 
dayes • • as . , Nova Zemhla . . for unto that habitation the 
Dogge-starre is invisible. 1657 S. Purciias Pol. Flying- 
Ins. 132 The extraordinary heat of the Sun. .in the Canicu- 
lar dayes. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.j Canicular days 
are computed by Harris to extend from the 24th of July to 
the 28th of August. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. X58 
In the canicular days or other hot weather. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the dog-days. 

1S77 B. GooGE /fi,’rrx^<w:A'j.ffiws^. (1586)95 In Julie, before 
the Caniculer windes'. 1594 Greene Look. Glasse (1861) 144 
The sun . . Afflicts me with canicular t^ect. 1710 T. Ful- 
ler Pltarm. Exletup. 243 The Canicular Habit of the 
Body. 1847 Disraeu Tancred in. iii, The canicular heat 
oy erusalem. 

3 . Canicular cycU at period', the ancient Egyptian 
cycle of 1461 years of 365 days each, or 1460 
Julian years, also called the Solhic at Sothiac 
period’, in which time (as was supposed) any 
given day of the year of 365 days would have 
passed successively through all the seasons of the 
natural year (taken as = 365^ days). Canicular 
year : the ancient Egyptian year, computed from 
one heliacal rising of Siiius to the next, 

1660 Stanley Hist. Chald. Philos. (1701) 2/1 A canicular 
Cycle, which consists of 1461 years (and are 1460 natural 
years). x66a Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. i, vi. g i. X837 Whe- 
WELL Hisi, Induct. Sc. (1857) 1 . 98 This period of 1461 years 
is called the Sothic Period, from Sothis, the name of the 
Dog-star, by which_ their fixed year was deteimined, and 
for the same leason it is called the Canicular Period. 

4 . humorously. Pertaining to a dog. 

X593 G. Harvey Four Lett. 7 If mother Hubbard . . Hap- 
pen to tell one canicular tale ; father Elderton . . will counter- 
feit an hundred dogged Fables. 1833 Lamu Elia (i860) 425 
Coni ent with these canicular probations. 

B. sb. 

+ 5 . The dog-star ; (j)/.) the dog-days. Obs. 
ct^aa Petllad. on Hush. viii. 13 Er the Caniculere the 
liounde ascende. 1430 Lydg, Chron, Trty v. xxxvi, At 
goyng out of the Canyculeres. 1727 M'Ure Hisi. Glasgow 
J19 Scorching heats of the Canicular. 

6- humorously, (.pi.") Doggrel verses. 

1872 De Morgan Parada-ves 207 Some caniculars or 
doggrel verses. 


Cauicnle (kasmikiwl). rare. [a. F. canicule 
dog-star, dog-days, ad.L. canTeula^ The dog-days. 

a X719 Addison Ret. in Student II. 89 More afflicting to 
me than the canicule. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 1000 Re- 
.sembling more the baneful Canicule. 1834 FrasePs Mag. 
IX. 541 During the canicule of 1S25. 

Ca-niculture. humorous, [f. L. cattis' dog -f- 
cultura.l The rearing of dogs. 

Newspaper. The most philosophic of the protests against 
caniculture. 

Oanikin, variant of Cannikin. 
i" Cani'naJ, <*• Obs. [f. L. lanitt-tis Canine 
- h-Aii.] = Canine, dog-like. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 20/1 People which 
are troubled with a Caninall hunger. 1660 Fuller Mixi 
Contemp. (1841} 186 Our English pulpits.. have had in them 
too much caninal anger. 

Canine (kanaim, kre'n3in\ a. (sb.') [ad. L. 
camitus, f. canis dog ; cf. F, canin, iflih c.] 

A. a,dj. 

1 . Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, a dog ; 
having the natnie or qualities of a dog. 

1623 CocKERAM, Canine, doggbh. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Iniq, Apol. SSI That Canine eloquence must needs sound 
harsh to their ears. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 335 As the 
Dog. .Raving he foams, and howls, and barks, and bites. . 
His Nature, and his Actions all Canine. 1870 L’Estrange 
Miss Miiford I. iv. 101 Greyhounds, the most graceful and 
the most attached of all the canine race. 

"b. of appetite, hunger, etc. : Voracious, greedy, 
as that of a dog. Canine appetite, hunger', the 
disease Bulimy. Canine madness : hydrophobia. 

16x3 R. C. Table Alph. led. 3) Canine, dogge-hungry. 
16^ Hunting M Fox 21 The Sectaries have canine Ap- 
petites, 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 6 P 6 The dreadful 
wmptom of canine madness. 1804 Med. yrnl. XII. 391 
(.haracteristic marks of canine madness. x8x8 T. jErrcRSON 
Writ. (1830) IV. 308 A canine appetite for reading. 

2 . Canine tooth : one of the four strong pointed 
teeth, situated one on each side of the upper and 
lower jaw, between the incisors and the molars ; 
a cuspidate tooth. (In some animals the canine 
teeth are immensely developed and become tusks.) 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (1495) 124 Houndes 
wyth the sayd teeth that hyghte Canini gnawe hones.] 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts 1x3 They whose teeth hang over 
their canine teeth, are also adjudged railers. 1626 Bacon 
Sybaa § 752 The Teeth are in Men of three kinds. Sharp, 
as the Fore-teeth ; Broad, as the. .Molar-teeth, or Grinders; 
and Pointed-teeth, or Canine, which are between both. 
X836 Todd Cycl. Anat,\. ^'Pifx The canine teeth [of the 
Carnivora] are . . preeminently strong, long and sharp. 

3 . Anat, & Phys. Canine fossa ; a depression in 
the upper jaw-bone behind the canine prominence. 
Canine laugh : the expression of the face in sneer- 
ing (so called because similar to that of a dog’s 
face in snarling), risus sardonicus. Canine muscle ; 
the levator anguli oris, which in the dog raises 
the comer of the mouth in snarling. Canine 
prominence or ridge ; a ridge on the upper jaw- 
bone caused by the fang of the canine tooth. 

1836-39 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 223/1 From the inner part of 
the canine fossa. Ibid, zcrj/2 The canine ridge, which corre- 
sponds to the socket of the canine tooth. 

B, sb. = Canine tooth (see 2). Also in tomb., 
as canine-shaped adj. 

183s SwAissos Hat, Hisi. Quadrupeds § 71 (L.) The more 
perfect quadrupeds have three sorts of teeth, termed in- 
cisors, canines, and molars. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 
7 The absence of canines is characteristic of the order. 

H Jocosely used for ‘dog’. 

1869 E. Farmer Scrap Book (ed. 6) 61 As though ‘Hullah ' 
had tutoied each canine to sing. x886 Pall Mall G. 3 Apr. 
13/e A better.favoured canine was sacrificed. 

Caning (k^i-niq), vbl. sb. [f. Cane w.-h-ingL] 
The action of Cane v. ; a beating with a cane. 

1725 De Foe Font, Instruct. 1. viii. (1841) I. 150, I owe 
him a caning for all this. 1871 Morley Voltaire (r8S6) 53 
Having a caning inflicted. 

Caninifovm (kandl'nif^jm), a. [f. L. camn^us 
Canine +-FOBM.] Shaiied like a canine tooth. 

_ 1876 Tomes Dent. Anat, 390 The outermost [incisor] be- 
ing somewhat caniniform. 

Cauinity (kanrniti). [f. L. canlnus, after hu- 
manity,] 

1 . Canine quality or trait ; dog nature or race. 
1794 Mathias Purs, Lit. (1798) 92, I surely may be ex- 
cused for this caninity. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie I. 
ix. 131 A lover of humanity can haidly fail to be a lover of 
caninity. 1884 A. Putnam 10 Vrs. Police Judge xii. 86 These 
d^-niasters have imbibed the worst qualities of caninity. 

2 . Sympathy with dogs, kindness to dogs. 

1864 H. ^ Q. Ser. iii. YI. 447 Our Duke’s caninity had the 
more benevolent purpose, et& 1886 Sai. Rev. 27 Feb. 
sSq/x The humanity of the wire muzzle, or rather its en- 
lightened caninity, 

t Ca’uion, ca’nniou, canon. Obs. Forms : 
6 cannyon, 6-7 canion, canyon, 7-8 cannion ; 
also 6-7_ canon, 7 cannon. [In form canton, 
a. Sp. canon tube, pipe, gun-barrel, ‘ the cannions 
of breeches ’ ( = F. canon. It. cannons), augmenta- 
tive of caJia, It. canm tube : see Cannon. The 
F. form canon was also used in the same sense.] 
pi. Ornamental rolls, sometimes indented, some- 
times plain or straight, laid like sausages round 
the ends of the legs of breeches. 
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1383 Stubbes ( 18771 5^ Hose.. with Canions 
3nne.ved reaching down beneath their knees. 1398 Hens- 
LowE. Diary Apr. iFairhoUt A payer of paned hose, .drawne 
out with cloth of silver and canyons to the same. Ibid. 
Hose . . laid with silver lace and canons of cloth of silver. 
1611 CoTGR., Ckaitsses & queue de merlus^ round breeches 
with strait cannions. x6m Fefys Diary 24 May, Made 
myself as fine as I could, with the linning stockings on and 
wide canons. 1677 Songs Costume (1849) 1S2 By thy dan- 
gling pantaloons, And thy ruffiing port cannons. 1706 Phil- 
lips, Cannions, old-fashioned ornament for the Legs. x8^ 
Fl.vnch£ Brit. Costume 266 Closer-fitting hose ..with the 
canions, or canons attached, i860 Faiaholt Costume 412 
Canions . . are constantly seen in portraits of Henry 111 of 
France and his court. 

Hence Canioned a., having canions. 

1607 Dekker & Webster Xtfrtkw. Hoe ii. L Wks. 1S73 
III. 20 The bragging velure-caniond hohbi.horses. 

Caoiister (kas'nistsj). Also S-9 cannister. 
[ad. L. canistr-um bread basket, basket for fruit 
or flowers, ad. Gr. /eava<rrpo» wicker basket ^app. 
f. Kauva reed'.] 

1 . A small case or box, usually of metal, for hold- 
ing tea, coffee, shut, etc. 

xyxx Land. Gas. Na 49x5/4 A silver Canister for Tea. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (syig) C cc b, A case, .or can- 
nister, filled with case-shot. X778 Johnson in Boswell 
C1887) III. 320 An author hunted with a cannister at his 
tail. i8a8 J. W. Croker in Cr. Papers (X884) 1 . xiii. 404 A 
dog with a canister tied to his taiL 

b. R. C. Ch. A metal vessel used to hold the 
wafers before consecration. 

* 1 * 2 . An instrument used in tacking off wine. Obs. 

2678 Phillips, Cannister, a certmn Instrument which 
Coopers use in die racking of [i6g6 the Wine. Hence 
in Bailey, etc. 

+ 3 . A quantity of tea from 75 to loo lbs. weight. 

1704 WoRUDGS Diet. Rust, et Urb. s.v., Canistu*; of 
Tea, 75 to I c. weight. 17x5 in Kersbv. xtsi in Bailey. 

4 . A basket for broui, flowers, etc. [transL or 
imitation of the Lat. or Gr.] 

1697 Potter AnH^. Greece rv. vdii. (1715) axe Ftill Canis- 
ters of fra«puit Lillies. 1697 Dryden Virg, ^neid i. ( j886) 
30. TfsSForB Odyss. 1. 1&4 They heap the glittering can- 
isters with bread. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. 
(Bohn) L 435 Weave wood to canisters and mats. 

5 . Short for canister-shot (see 6). 

180X Raval Ckren. VL 237 A brisk discharge of cannister 
and grape. 2833 Marrvat P. Simple 11863) 331 ' Put 
another do:ie of canister in.' We did so, and then discharged 
the gun. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) HI. i, lai The 
storm of. -grape and canister came in bluts, 

6. Comb , as canisterful ; canister-shot, a kind 
of case-shot consisting of ‘ a number of small iron 
balls . . packed in a cylindrical tin case fitting the 
bore of the gun from which it is to be feed' 
(Smyth Sailor^ s Woni-bk. s.v. Case-shot). 

1809 Naval Ckron. XXL 25 Repeated broadsides of grape 
and cannister .shot. xSxo Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 
376, 1000 rounds of canister shot. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
VI. 309 A canister-full of treasure. 

Canister j V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. a. To put 
in a canister, b. To fasten a canister to the tail 
of (a dog). Hence Oa’nistered ffl. a. 

xBxg Hist. y. Dteastro iL 58 No dog canistered but I held 
his tail. 284^ A. Fonblan^ue in Lffe 4- Labours ii. (1S74} 
244 The canistered gpiii..in the ' Aralnan Nights'.^ xSfo 
Mark Napier Life Dundee II. 124 In the same spirit with 
which a cruel boy canisters a dog, 

+ Canitude. Obs.'-° [^i..'L.canitudo, l.cdnus 
grey.] (See qnot.) 

2656 Blount Gtossogr., Canitiede, hoariness, whiteness, 
gravity. Hence in 1678-^ Phillips, and Bailey. 

Caiiii'VOroiiB, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. canis dog, 
after carnivorous^ Dog-devouring. 

2833 Ne^a Monthly^ Mag, XLV. 287 They are fond of 
puppies. .They do this not from a canivorous propensity. 

f Canky a. dial, or slang. Obs. Dumb. 

2673 R. Head Caating Acad. 36 CatA, dumb. 1688 R. 
Holmes Armoury 11. iii. § 68 Caithe, a Dumb Man. 2731- 
x8oo Bailey, Ciwut, dumb. C[oi<ntry lVord\, 

Cank (.kseqk), V. dial. [Imitative of the sound.] 
intr. To cackle as geese ; to talk rapidly, to chat- 
ter. Hence Cank sb., Ca’nklng vbl. sb. 

2742 SmcnstoneA^A 23 Sept. Wks. 2777111. 36 The conk- 
ing of a goose. 2773 Graves Spir. Quiz. iv. iii. (D.lThe 
cankingof some Spanish geese., threw poor Jerry into the 
utmost consternation. x8^ B. Brierley JiIa/ IF iViif. //a// 
aIv. in Lane. Gloss, s. v., Aw'll just have a bit of a cank 
wi' thee. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropslu Werd-bk., Cank, to 
cackle as geese; to talk rapidly, to gabble. 

Cahkar, -ard, -art, obs. ff. Canebb, -bd. 

Cankedort : see KANKBRnunr. 

Canker (kse'gkai), ri. Forms; i cancer, -or, 
3 catxncre, 3-4 cancre, 4 kankir, 4, 6 cankxe, 
5 eankyr, kaiikere, 6 oancor, cankar, kanker, 
6-7 cancker, 4- canker, [a. ONF. cancre, in 
Central OF. and mod.F. chancre (whence also in 
Eng. shanker, Chancre, q.v.): — L. cancr-um 
(nom. cancer) crab, also gangrene. The word 
had been used in OE. direct^ from L,] 

1 . An eating, spreading sore or nicer; a gan- 
grene. fa. Formerly, often the same as Cancer. 
b. Now sfec. A gangrenous affection of the naouth, 
characterized by small fetid sloughing ulcers ; 
gangrenous stomatitis, stomacace. Also called 
canker of the mouth or toaier canker, c. Farriery. 


A disease of the horee’s foot, characterized by a 
fetid discharge from the frog. 

For the specific sense a. the Latin cancer was introduced 
about x6oo; but canker was used alongside of it till ciqoo. 

cxooo .SVijr. Leeehd. II. xxo Gemeng wi3 htuH dustum, 
chem on Sone cancer. IbuL 1. 370 WiS cancer-wund. a 2235 
.Incr. R. 98 Ase holt writ s«i3, 'bore speche spret ase 
cauntre.’ _i3aa Wv clip 2 7 'im. K. 27 The w ord ofhem crepith 

05 a kankir [1388 canker, Vutg. ut cancer}. 2528 Pavnlll 
Salemds Rtgiut. Xij, A canker is a melancolye iniiKis- 
tume, eatjnge partes of the bodye. x^u Mirr. Mag., 
DJe. Clarence xi. 3 No cankar fretteth so sore. 1^3 
T. Gale Antidot. it. 79 CankcK in the mouthes of the chil- 
dren. 2595 Sh.vks. jehii \. iL 14 Heale the inueterate 
Canker uf one wound, By making many. 2599 A. M. Ca- 
belAouer's Bk, Physic 248/2 When as_a woman getteth 
an obduratede Breste, & feareth haste it he the Cancker. 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 282 The Canker in the mouth 
..is a rawness of the mouth and tongue, which is full of 
blisters. 2630 Wadsworth Sp. Filgr. viii. 88 Who had 
halfe his nose eaten away with a. Canker. 1662 R. Mathew 
Uni. Aleh. §99. 163 Women that have Cankers in their 
breasts. 170X Land. Gas. No. 3723/4 Her [a mare's] Tongue 
almost eaten off with a Canker. CX720 W. Gibson Far- 
rier's Guide II, IxiiL (17381 229 A mishapen or rusty Bit . . 
will create those tort ofUlcers the Farrieis call (Jankers. 
2752 Berkeley Thoughts Tar-tf'ater Wks. III. 497 The 
foul disease, which with them passeth for a canker as they 
call iL 1832 Youatt Horse xix. (2847) 402 (Janker is a 
separation of the horn from the sensible part of the fooL 

•f 2 . Rust. Obs. exc. dial. 

ISM Elvot Cast. Helthe t. 9 Choler, grene lyke to grene 
caiucar of mettalis. 2557 Bible iGenev.) Matt. vL 19 Wher 
the mothe and kanker corrupL 1570 Levins Manip. 71 
The canker on \soia.,ferrugo. 2855 Whitfy Gloss., Canker, 
rust; oxidixation on any metal, hut especially iron. 

3 . A disease of plants, esp. fruit-trees, character- 
ized by slow decay of the bark and tissues. 

2 «< Eoen Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.J 2^9 The disease of 
trees that the Latines cauie Cetries, which we may caule 
the wonne or canker, being but a certeyne putrifaction. 
2657 Austen Fruit Trees t. 54 Ciab trees, .are nstially free 
fh>m the Canker. 28x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. v. (16x4] 
264 The canker or erosion of the hark and wood b a disease 
produced often., by a poverty (ffsoik x8^ J. Baxter £.i3r. 
Pract. Agric. I. 6a Such trees are. .not liable to canker, 
b. (Sire quot.) 

27x3 Loud, ff Country Bretv. il (2743) 92 Suffering others 
with their Shoes to tread on many of the Corns of the Malt 
while they lie working on the Floog which is often attended 
with ill Consequences; for, by bruising the Kernels, there 
immediately commences the Growth of a Canker, that will 
show itself in a Bunch, turn green, etc. 

4 . A caterpillar, or any insect larva, which destroys 
the buds and leaves of plants ; a canker-worm. 

c 1440 Fromp. Part'. 60/2 Cankyr, worme of a tre, teredo, 
2578 Banister if t'sA Man 1.6 The eyes of. .Bettes, Cankers, 

6 such other. 2390 Skaks. Mids. N, n. ii. 3 Some to kill 
Cankers in the muske rose buds. 1637 Milton Lycidas 43 
As killing as the canker to the rose. x(^i Raleigh's Ghost 
lit The garden worm commonly called a Canker. 1782 
Marshall vo-Phil, Trans. LXXIII. 217 Among the nu- 
merous enemies to which turniTC are liable, none have 
proved^more fatal here than the Black Canker la species of 
Cateroillark 2858 J. Martineau itiud. Chr. 103 The prophet 
IJonah] was oflenoed. .that the canker was sent to destroy 
his favorite plant. 

f 5 . An inferior kind of rose ; the dog-rose 
(Jiosa canitia), Obs. exc. locally. 

2582 Hecter PAiorav. Seer, u xl ii The buddes of Co- 
kers or wilde Eglantine, xs^ Shaxs. i Hen. I V, 1. iii. 
176 To put downe Richard, that sweet louely Rose, And 
plant this thorne, this Canker Bullingbrooke. 1623 Flet- 
cher Afaid of Mill ao A white rose or a. canker. 1846 
SowEKBY Rug, Bot. 11864) III. 230 The Wild Rose is some- 
times called Hie Canker m various parts of the Country. 

l3. A local name for (a.) the common Wild 
Yo^'gyi^PapaverRhsas)} (A) the Dandelion {Leon- 
tadon Taraxacum) ; (r.) a toadstool or other 
fungus. (Britten & Holl.) 

Q. fig. (from senses 1-4) Anything that frets, 
corrodes, corrupts, or consumes slowly and secretly. 

1364 PApREYMAN in Baublwin’s Mor. Philos. To Rdr., 
That pestilent and mist infectious canker, idlenes5fc 1582 
Stubbes Anat. Abus, 11S77) X05 Three cankers, which.. wil 
eat vp the whole common welth. _ 2507-8 Bacon Honour 4 
Rep,, Ess, (Arb.) 68 Enuie which is the canker of Honour. 
1750 Beawes Lex Mercai, (175a) 36 An extravagant In- 
terest . .is a sure Canker to their Fortunes. 2863 Kinglake 
Crimea (1876) I. L 17 The canker of Byzantian vice. 

7 . (See quot. : cf. Cankered 4.) 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 455 The brains of a Leopard 
being mingled with a little quantity of the water which is 
called a Canker, and with a little Jasmine, and so mixed 
together, doth mitigate the pain or ach of the belly, 

8. Comb., as canker- bit{ten, -eaten, -hearted, 
-like, -mouthed, -poisonous, -stomached, -toothed 
adjs, ; oanker-berry, the fruit of the Dog-rose ; 
also the West Indian plant Solanum bahanunse ; 
canker -bloom, the blossom of the Dog-rose; 
canker-bloasom, a worm that cankers a blossom, 
a canker (sense 4); alsoj^. ; oanker-eat z»., to 
eat away like a canker; -j- canker-fly, app. some 
kind of caterpillar ; canker-raali, a variety of 
scarlet fever in which the throat is ulcerated ; 
canker-rose, {a.) the Dog-rose ( = sense 5) ; {b.) 
the wild poppy (= sense 5 b), * from its colour, and 
from its injuring com-land’ i,Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; cf. 
Turner’s name 'red com rose’; cankerweed, a 
dial, name of Ragweed ; t oankerwort, (a.) the 


Dandelion (^= sense 5 b); b.} ? = cametTOort (see 
Cancer. See also Cankeupbet, Caskehvvokm. 

2756 P, Browne yamaiia 174 The *Canfcer Beny'. The 
berries are bitterish and thought to be veiy serviceable in 
sore throats. 2605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 122 My name is lost 
By Treasons tooth ; bare-gnawne and •Canker-bit. 2753 
Smollett CV. Fathom (1784) 187/1 His reputation canker- 
bitten by the venomous tooth of slander, c i6eo Shak^ 
.i'oun. liv. 5 The '^Canker-bloome.s have full as deepe a die 
As the perfumed tincture of the Roses. 2590 — A/ids. H, 
111. iL 2S2 You iugler, you canker hlossome You theefe of 
l(jue. a s6ig Danipl Iltst. sea Tho.se corruptions which 
Time hath brought forth to fret and "canker-eate [the state]. 
1593 Drayton Ecleg. x. Si A leaveless *Canker-eaten Bow. 
2711 Loud, Gas. No. 4847/4 Her [a mare's] Tongue Canker- 
eaten. 2653 Wavtos .4 ngitr 08 There be of Flies, Cater- 
pillars, and Canker flies, and Bear flies. 2583 Golding 
Calvin on Dcut. clwii. 1034 'Cankerhearted against God. 
2559 Afirr. Alag. 704 (R.) [Dissimulation] •canker-like de- 
vours it to the root. 2820 Hoyle's Games Impr. 434 They 
[cock.s] may. .become seam-eyed or 'canker-mouthed. 1871 
Falcravc Lyr. Poems 47 The •canker-pciisonous chain-,. 
2722 tr. Pomci's Htsi. Drt/gs I. 212 The Wild, or ’’Canker- 
Kose, called Cinusbaton. 2862 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 
11 . 233 Rosa canina (Common Dog-rose) . . another of its 
names, the Canker-Rose. 2607 Lingua iii. U. in Hark 
Dodstey IX 388 Those •canker-stomached, spiteful crea. 
tures. 1788 Burns Let. Airs. Dunlop 27 SepL (Globej 428 
A 'canker-toothed, caterpillar critic. 

Caiikes (km'gkdj), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . irans. 'To infect or consume with canker. 
2398-1664 [see Cankered i, 3]. 1750 Johnson Ramtt. 
No. 95 r X To canker the root. 

+ b. To corrode, rust, tarnish. Obs. exc. dial, 

c 2420 [see 2]. 1570-2799 [see Cankered a]. 

^■fig. To infect, corrupt; to consume slowly 
and secretly like a canker. 
a 2420 OccLEi E De Reg. Princ. 4003 God graunte knyghtes 
rubbe awey the niste Of covetise, ^ it her bertes cankir, 
2641 Milton Ch. Discip. it. (1S51) 33 There is no art that 
hath bin more canker'd in her principles . . then the art of 
polidei. 2750 Johnson Rosuhl. No. 8s r xx Cankered by 
the rust of their own thoughts. 18^ Tennyson In Afem. 
XX vi, No lapse of moons can canker Love. _ 1875 £. White 
LHe in Christ 11, xL (18781 119 A world smitten withacurse 
which cankers half its blessings. 

3 . intr. To become cankered ; + to rust, to grow 
rusty or tarnished ; to fester fiial.). Also fig. 

2519 Horman i’uig., This latton basen cankeryth, for 
fauhe of occupyeng. 1610 Shaks. Temp. n. L 292 As with 
age, his body ougher growes. So his minde cankers. 026x6 
Bacon Physiol. 4 Med. Rem. (L.) Silvering will sully and 
canker more than gilding. 2879 G. Macdonald P. Faber 
I. vii. 75 It cankers and breeds worms. 

CauAered (kss'gkaid), ///. a. Forms: 5 can- 
kerd, 5-7 -ored, 6 -karde, -card, -oerd, 
-ckerde, -okered, -ckied, -crid, ( 5 'r. -kaxit, 
-kerit, -kerrit, -koart, -karb, kankyzryt), 6-7 
oankard, 6-8 -kred, 7 -cored, 6- caoikered. 
[f. Canker w. +-ed.] 

1 . Ulcerated, gangrened. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xviii. xxiv. f 1495) ySiRotyd 
woundes. .cancred other festred. 2720 Welton Sujger. Sen 
o/God II. xxiv. 654 Old cankered sores. 

1 2 , Rusted, corroded j tarnished. Obs. exc. dial. 

2570 Levins Afanip, 49 Cankred, ferruginosus. 2597 
Shaks. a Hen. IV, iv. iv. 72 The canker'd heapes of strange- 
atchieued Gold. x6ix Bible Jos. v. 3 Your rold and siluer 
is cankered, xqqq G. Smith Laborat, 1. 227 The iron., will 
become cankered. 

3 . Of plants : a. Infected with canker, b. 
Eaten by a cankerworm. 

c 2^ More De quai. Naviss. Wks. 88/a The cancred rote 
of pride. 2664 Evelyn Hal. llort. (2729) 205 If you find any 
[Tulips] to be Canker’d. 1803 Ann, Rev. I. 767/1 A new 
and effectual method of. . curing cankered trees. 2837 
Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) I. vi 1x5 To pine and 
droop like a cankered rosebud. 

Infected, polluted; infectious, venomous. 
i6« Milton Arcades 53 What the . , hurtful worm with 
cankered venom bites. 1679 Plot StefFordsk. (1686) 106 
The Colepit waters, e.specially those they call Canker'd 
waters, that kill all the fi.sh wherever they fall into the 
Rivers. 

6. fig. Infected with evil ; corrupt, depraved, 
ct4^ Vorh Alyst, vii. 97 Here is a cankerd company. 
2523 Douglas ASneis v. tv. 72 Defend ^owfra that cankyrit 
[r'.r. kankeyryt] casL 2535 Cov£RDALE.S'>M0r<n0 52 O thou 
olde canckerde carle, that hast vsed thy wickednesse so 
longe. 2555 HARtsRiELD Divorce Hett. VIII (1878) 296 
Dangerous, pestilent, cankered heresy. 2695 KENNETT.f’0r. 
Antiq. App. 693 The cancred greediness of worldly minded 
men. 27^ Godwin Engnirer r. ii. 9 The . . most cankered 
vLllain. ite7 H. Reed Lect. Brit, Poets vm, 290 A can- 
kered profligate, case-hardened in sensuality. 

6. fig. Malignant, envious ; ill-natured, spiteful ; 
ill-tempered, crabbed. (This and preceding sense 
were exceedingly frequent in i6th c.) 

25x3 Douglas AEneis v. xi. 12 Rolling in mynd full mony 
cankarit bloik. 2535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 1. 60 Cruell and 
crabit, and cankent of kynd. 2555 Fardle Facions Pref. 
20 Any cankered reprehendour of other mens doynges. 
2595 Shaks. folui ii. L 294 A wicked will . . A cankred 
(Jrandams will! 16x8 Stuxeley Petit, in Harh. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 394 A cancered enemy to God and his Sove- 
reign. x8x6 Scott Autiq. xxv, * WHat ails ye to be cankered, 
man, wi* your friends?' 2859 C. Bronte Shirley x. 146 The 
vinegar dtscouise of a cankend old maid. 

Canlceredly (kse-gkaidli), adv. [f. prec, + 
-tyi^.] Spitefully, malignantly ; peevishly. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 447 Rycht cankartlie he 
anSuerit him. 2559 Alirr. Alag. 401 So conlmnlly he had 
our kin in hate. 
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Ca'ulcexeduess. [f aaproc. + -ni.S', 3 Malice, 
spite ; ill-humoQX ; crabbed temper. 

1538 Sir T. WKioTHtsLY in Eliib On^. Zrf/. ii. II. 
Ihiakinj; . . with his clemencje to comjuem their tancerd- 
nes._ UoAlL, etc. Lrcsm. Par., Fuji toLalt 3a, With 

inaIi(.iou« eancardnesse. 1660 H^tKtr iurnt. lyitiUhatl 
02 Mar. 8 The umkardnesA of two men tobt them fourty 
years bondage more. 

Ca'nkezfret, sfi. Obs. or dial. [See ne.xt, and 
the \erb.] 

+ 1 . Corrosion by mst. Obs. 

x6i8 Bolton Flerus ii. iii. 86 'I hat the -Armeb of the Ro- 
mans might not take dubt, or tanker-fret. [.Or is this t'f'.?] 

2 . ‘Copperas’ Verdigris i, 3 . ‘A sore or 
blister in the mouth, l^ast' Halliwell. 

+ Canker&et, a. Obs. [f. Cankir j^. Fhet 
/ a. ///i. ‘ eaten away, gnaw^ ’.] O- Eaten away 
with * canker’ or gangrene; b. Corroded with mst. 

1397 R. Glouc. 399 Somme by come cancrefrete, & soinme 
bly nae of)cr wode. 1603 H. Crossl I "trives Comittw. US7SJ 
56 Blades .canker-fret and mstie within. 

1 ' Ca*Jikex&et, Obs. [f. Career + 
Fret 0.] a. Irans. To eat with ‘canker’, b. 
inir. To become cankered ; to rust. 

x64a Rogers Naaman. 36 Which else through ease and 
selfe-love would rust and cankerfret. Ihtd. 103 £re [this 
si^ have cankerfretted the soul. 

Cankeriiig [km'gksrig), ///. a. [f. Canker v. 
•J--1KC2.] That cankers : see Canker v . 

1388 \V\cLtF Pref. Ep. Jerome vii. 6g Thorouj canctynge 
rust [x^Sa nist wastyrnge} 15x3 More Rich. Ill {164x1 
4^ Neither fretting time, nor cancaring oblivion. 1^3 
'1 . Monck \titU} Cure for the Cankering Errors of the New 
Eutychians. 1775 Aoair .Imer. Ixd, llie rust it had 
contracted, through the fault of cankering time. 1814 
Southey Inscript. AATvii. Wks. 111 . 158 A mow and can- 
kering malady. X83R Lander Exped. Niger I. i. 32 Cut- 
lasses., half devours with cankering rust. 

T Ga'ilkerly, a. and m/a. obs. [f. Canker sb. 
+-i.rj = Cankered, Cakkereuly. 

1580 H. Gifford Gilloflfftoers That crabbed and 

canckerly naturde curre. 

Cankerous [km'riknFas), a. Forms ; 6-8 can- 
cToos, y cankrous, -ckerous, -oarous, 7- can.' 
keroim. [f. Canker sb. -h -ous, after It. t ancheroso, 
F. ehancreux^ 

1. Of the nature of a Cankee, or eating sore; 
cancerous, gangrenous. 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chimrg. ju iii. 18 Thehegynnyrnge 
of cancrous corruption. x6i6 Sukfl. & Markr. Ceunir. 
Farm 390 Cankrous vlcers of the mouth, xtss Bradley 
F am. Diet. s. V. Malanders, Being a sharp Salve, it will 
kill the cauckerous Mumour. 

■fb. Rusty, like rust. Obs. 

x^s Biggs New Distp. 1 160 A canckerous and sruginous 
quality. 

c. Of the nature of canker or blight in plants. 

IE 1866 B. Taylor Vineyard Samt Poems (18661 ao6 The 
vines were brown with cankerous rust. x8M Felton .-Imc. 
^ Mod. Gr. 1. xL 196 Cankerous blight, fruit-withering, 
ta. AGected with canker ; in a state of decay. 
i6og W. M. JHati in Moone in Halliw. Chaiac.Bhs, (1857I 
99 Your flesh, rotten ; your bones, cankerous. 

3 . Having the qualities of a canker; eating 
into the Ge^ ; corroding ; infectious. 

X69X T. H[al£] Acc. New IttverU. 17 A Cancarous and 
Corrodingsubstance. x933!Mrs. BROWN iNGP/v/neM. Boxtttd 
Poems 1850 1. 186 These cankerous fetters. 

4 . ^. 

x6ae Dekxer Dremie {1860^ 18 Cank’rous enuy. 0x734 
North Exam, iil ^ r 36. 450 His Words are Ciuicroas,and 
fall as Excrements. 1735 Thohson Liberty t\, 50 Tyran- 
nick rule .. whose cancrous shackles seiz’d The envenom’d 
soul. 1881 Mss. Pbaeo Policy g P. 1. xoo A cankerous 
legret 

Caakexwoxiu (kar^kajwF-im). [Canker rA 4.] 

1 . A caterpillar that destroys huds and leaves, 
a Canker (sense 4''. b. spec, (in U. S.) The larva 
of the Geometra brumaia, or winter moth. 

1530 Falsgr. 202/2 Cancker worme, uerde chancre, x6ix 
Bible Joel 1. 4 Ibat which the locust hath left, hath the 
canker-worme eaten. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 36 
Viperous generation, caterpillars, moths, canker-worms. 
xBao Scott Monasi, v. Pestilential heresy . . aa a canker- 
worm in the rose-garland of the Spouse. X84X Emerson 
Lett. Times Wks. {Bohni II. 260 The canker-worms have 
crawled to the topmost bough of the wild elm. 1863 Longf. 
Birds Killhigw. 196 From the trees spun down the canker- 
worms upon the passers-by. 

2 . fis- 

1580 in Farr’s S. P. (18451 1 1. 307 Unto the minde a canker- 
worme of care. 1641 Milton CA. Govt. vi. (1851) 121 Must 
tradition.. be the perpetuall canker-worme to eat out Gods 
commandments I x8^ Fkovde /list. Etig, HI. xiii. 148 
Lies, .are cankerworms, and spoil all causes, good or bad. 

CanJkery [kac-nkari), a. Also 4- cankry. [f. 
C.VNKEB sb. -h-yi.] 

*t* 1 . Of the nature of a canker ; gangrenous. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. mi, lix. (14951 274 Noli me 
tangere is a cankiy postume in the facev 

2. AHected with Canker. 

1674 R. Godfrey htj. 4 Ab. Physic 79 Others [seem’d to 
be] t^nkery or Elack-Chollery. 

+ b. Rusty ; affected as if with rust. Obs. 

X744 WocAN in J. Burton Gatuineness Clttrendott’s Hist. 
140 The Ink being turned brown and cankry, 

c. Of trees. 

1669 WoRLiDCE Syst. Agric. (x68i) 136 Cut off as much as 
you can of the Cankry Boughs. x8oa W. Forsyth Fmit 


Ints Ml. (10=4) x53 Finding the pear-trees in Kensington 
gardbiis lias ery’ ennkery, and unfruitful state 

3 . fin. Cankeious ; ill-humoured, crabbed. Sc. 
iTSiS Burvs Ep. Major Logan iv, Cankne care. 179X A. 
WiLEON Lppte 4 Dtil Poet. Wks. (1846) 85 Right cankry 
to htrsel’ she cracket. — Pm. ms (1816) 40 Qam.) The can- 
kriest then was kittled up to daffing. 

Canking, vbl. sb. : see Cank o. 

Carunesse. Obs. A variant of Canvass. 

1570 Lemns Manip. 85 Canmesse, canabis. 

Gann, v. Naut. See Con. 

1751 Smolleti Per Pic. (iTjg'i I. ii. 14, I must confess 
you did not steer but howsomever, you canned all the 
way. i8a6 Slott in Lotkhart xxiv. (Chandos) 571 Though 
I shall not desire to steer, I am the only person that can 
tann, as Lieut. Hatchway' says, to any good purpose. 

Gann, ohs. form of Can. 

!l Gauna (kje-na\ sb?- [L. canna reed, C-vne, 
taken in Bot. as the name of an entirely different 
genus.] A genus of endogenous plants (N.O. 
Matantacete), with brightly coloured flowers, yel- 
low, red, or orange, and ornamental foliage, na- 
tives of warm climates, but cultivated in Britain. 

1664 Ev ELYN KoL Hot t. (1729) 197 Sow on the Hot-bed . . 
Canna Indica. .and the tike rare and evotic Plants. 1^7 
J. .Vbercrombil Ev. Man mou Card. 742/2 Canna. Indian 
shot, or canacorus. 1883 PaU Mall G. 17 Sept. 4/1 Mark 
also the crescent-shaped bed of Cannas — the Indian shot, 
as it is sometimes called, from the seed being so hard that 
the Indians used it as a mis^a 

II Canna, sb .^ See Cane jAI 7. 

z6oo PoRY Leo’s A/riea ii. 61 A Canna (a measure proper 
to this region containing two elles) of course cloth is solde 
for halfe a peece of gold. 

Canna (in 16th c. cammlit), Sc. form of can- 
not : see Can v. 

xni FLmisk\ P oems (1877) II. 267 He disnalive that canna 
link The glass about, J. Wilson Nott, Ainbr. Wks. 
1855 1. 230, I canna read Greek — except in a Latin transla- 
tion done into English. 

Canna, var. of Cannach. 

Cannabal, obs. form of Cannibal. 

Gannabic (kanse*bik), a, [f. Gr. ttas/va^K (L. 
camuxbis) hemp-h-ic.] Of the nature of hemp. 
Cannabic composition^ a substance composed of 
a basis of hemp amalgamated with resin, and 
made into thick sheets, available for the same 
purposes as papier mdchi. Ca'xuusbene (C/«w.), a 
volatile, colourless, strong-smelling liquid obtained 
from Indian hemp. Ca*3iiLaMxx {Chem,), the 
poisonons r^in of the extract of Indian hemp. 
Ca'ixttaliiiie 0., of or pertaining to hemp. || Caa- 
xuibis indloa, Indian hemp ; the dried flowering 
tops of the female plants of Cannabis sativa, 
grown in warm countries. 

X731 Bailfy Yol. II, Cannabine, of hemp or hempen. 1871 
Watts Diet, Chem. VL 391 Cannabene exerts a pow'eiful 
intoxicating action, though in this respect it is less energetic 
than cannabin, the resin of Indian hemp. Ibid. J. 735 Can- 
nabis indica .. used in the East as an into.\icating agent. 
Gannabie, obs. Sc. form of Canopy. 
Cannach (ka'nax)- •Sr. Also canna. [a. Gaelic 
cdnach.'] The Cotton-grass {Mriophoruni). 

1803 Mrs. Grant Poems 42(Jam ) The downy cannach of 
the wat'ry moors, 1804 Grahame Sabbath 244 Where the 
leafless cannachs wave their tufts Of silky white. x8io Scott 
Lady of L. ii. xv. Still as the canna’s hoary beard. 1851 
1>. Moir Desert. Churchyard, The hoary cannach. 

Cannailyie, cannale, obs. ff. Canaille. 
Gannakia, obs. form of Cannikin. 

Cannal, obs, f, Cannel, Canal, ICennel. 
Caxmapie, obs. form of Canopy. 

Gannas, canness, obs. Sc. ff. Canvas sb, 
Canne, obs. foim of Can KhanI. 
Canned (kiend), ppl. a. [f. Can ®.3] Put up 
or preserved in a can ; tinned. 

1865 Mom. Star 13 Apr., Canned milk. 1879 Boddam- 
Whethak Roraima 140 note, A small quantity of canned 
provisions. x88i Newspr., Canned beef and mutton. 

Cannefas, oha form of Canvas sb. 

'I' Cannel, canel (kscnel), sb.'i- Obs. Forms : 
4-6 canel, 5 canell, 5-6 kanel, 6 conelle, can- 
n.el(l, 7-S cannal(l. See also Canal. [ME. 
caiul, hanel, a. ONF. canel channel of a river, 
conduit, etc.; the central OF. form was chanel, 
whence the parallel ME. chanel, later channel. 
F. canel, chanel, correspond to Pr., Sp. canal, It. 
canale-.—'L. canal-em pipe, groove, channel, etc. 
After C-\NAL was intioduced in i6th c., carnnel 
gradually became obsolete, though sense 2 still 
exists in the form Kennel, and Cannel-bone, 
from sense 5, is in iSth c. chetionaries. In both 
of these senses channel also occurs as a parallel 
form ; and all the other senses have been taken up 
either by Channel or by Canal.] 
f 1 . (form canel) The natural bed of a stream of 
water ; a water-course. Obs. Now Channel. 

a rm Cursor M. 1866 He did be waters ga til }iair canels 
Jiat ^i com fra. Ibid, 22577 (Gott.) In-til hir canel [w. r, 
chanel] sal scho [f>e se] turn, And ah. til kairis ilk a hum. 

1 2 . (forms canel, cannel) The gutter or surface 
water-course in a street, or by a road. This sense 


still survives as Kennel sh'^, q.v. (The iSth c. 
spelling cannal was app. influenced by canal.) 

CX380 Wyclit Serm. Sel. Wks II. 335 Pei grutchiden 
a^ens bis water, and di unken podel water of pe canel. 1:1450 
Lovllich Grail xv\i\. 244 Is hkned to a flood . that 
trowbled as a kanel schal be. ^1440 Promp Paro. bojz 
Canel, or chanelle [H. in the weye, P. in the strete], tana- 
lis [P. aquaginm). 1533 Morl Apol. xxxii. Wks. 896/1 
They wyll. .knele downe in the kanel and make their praiers 
in the open stretes. 1563 Homilus ii. Gluttony, etc. (1859) 
303 They lie stinking in our bodies, as m a luthsome sink 
or c.inell. 1666 Pepys Diary 6 Sept., It was pretty to see 
how hard the women did work in the cannells, sweeping 
of water. 1756 C. Lulas Ess. fVatits I. 83 The common 
cannals in the streets. 

Jig. XS40 Elyot Image Gerv. (1556) 59 All the stynkynge 
candles of vice. 1657 Kecve GotCs Plea 92 Unravell your 
lives, sweep the hid corners, rake the cannels. 

+ 3 . (form canel) A pipe or tube ; a tap for a 
cask. Obs. 

c 1420 Pa Had. an Hush. i. 464 Canels or pipes wynes forth 
to lede Into the vat. 1 1460 J. Russlll Bk. Nurture m 
Babees Bk. lai Looke pow haue tarrers [and] wyne canels, 
x6m Chutch-to. Atc. Houghton-le - Spring Giuen for a 
spidick and a Cniinell— jV. 

1 4 . Channel, passage. Obs. 

1561 Hoby tr. Castiglione's Covrtyer (1577) Xij a. When 
the canelles of the body be so feeble, that the soule can 
not through them worke hyr feates. 

+ 6. The neck. Obs. = Channel jAI 10, Ken- 
nel [An ancient sense, the origin of which is 
not quite clear. Cotgr. has F. canncaii du col 
‘the nape of the neck’, Littre ‘le conduit qiii 
ti averse le cou’, evidently the medullary canal of 
the ceivical vertebrm (see F. nuqne in Devic). 
Matzner compares also L, canalis animse wind- 
pipe. Hence Cannel-bone, Channel-bone ] 
c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Nut. 2298 Kepe by kanel at bis kest. 
f 6. (See quot.) Obs. 

c 1440 Promp, Para. 60 (MS. K.) Canel of a hoWo, caitellus. 
7 . Comb, (sense 21 , canel-dting, canel-raker (cf. 
Kennel) ; (sense 5) canel - piece, a piece of 
armonr for the neck ; see also Cannel-bone. 

*S?3 R- Smith Serm. (1866) II. 33 When we knocked at 
the'^cannel-door, then the good door was shut, 1480 Caxton 
Chren, ccxiviii, 3x6 The women . . came out with stones & 
''canel dunge [Fabyan 599 'ordure of the strete']. 1430 
Lydc. Chron. Troy iii xxit, Some wolde haue of plate a 
bauer That on the brest fastned he a forne The *Canell pece 
more easy to be borne, e xroo Cocke LorelVs B. xo Be- 
wardes, brycke borners, aun *cand rakers. 1541 Barnes 
]Vks, (1573) 244/1 Carter or Cardinall, butcher or Byshop, 
tancardbearer or canndraker. 1580 Barct Alv, C 58 A 
cannel raker, purgator platearum, 

Gannel (.kse’nel), sb? Forms : 6 canel, (7-8 
canole, 7 cannol), 7 cannell, cannal, 8 canal, 
oannil, kennel, (7-8 obiannel, 8-9 candle), 7- 
oannel. [Of northern, prob. Lancashire origin. 
Can'le, cannle is the Sc. and northern form of 
candle, and the opinion has been expressed, at 
least since early in the i8th c., that cannel-coal is 
really =‘ candle-coal’. Il does not appear in evi- 
dence that the pronunciation of candle as lan'le 
goes back in Lancashire to the i6th c, though 
such may be the case. A greater difficulty is that 
it is doubtful whether the original name was not 
€xsafiiy canel, rather than latincl coal', see the first 
mention in Leland 15,^8. But no other etymo- 
logical conjecture yet offered will bear examination. 
The following quotations refer to the derivation : 

0 W34 North Lives I. 294 Famous for yielding the Canal 
(or Candle) coal. It is so termed, as 1 guess, because the 
manufacturers in that country use no candle, but work by 
the light of their coal fire. 1796 Kirwan Mtn. 11. 52 Can- 
nel Coal. This is found chiefly in Lancashire, its proper 
name is Candle Coal, as it burns like a Candle, but Candles 
in that shire ate called Cannels. x8xi Pinkerton Petral. 
1. 57a Cannel coal, so called from the enunciation of the 
word candle, in Scotland and the north of England, be- 
cause its flame is clear and pure, like that of a candle. 
1836 Sir G. HcAD/f()/;n! Tour 14 It seems to be the general 
opinion that having been used to light the men at their 
work, and serving as candle, it became by corruption ‘ Can- 
nel’ coal. 187s Robinson Whiil^ Gloss. (E.D.S.) Cannle, 
a candle. Cannle-coal or kennel-coal, so called because it 
bums without smoke like a candle.] 

A bituminous coal (in Scotland called parrot- 
coat), which bums with a very bright flame, and, 
from its richness in volatile matter, is much used 
in the manufacture of coal oils and gas : its texUne 
is sufficiently comiiact and hard to allow of its 
being cut and polished like jet. 

15^ Li land lUn. VII. 47 Mr. Bradeshau hath a place 
cauUid _Hawe a myle from Wigan. He hath founds moche 
Canel like Se Coole in his Grounde very profitable to hyni. 
X673 R, Bloml Brittania in N. 4 Q. Ser. lu. VII. 485/1 
Wigan is famous for .the choicest Coal in England called 
cannell. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cannal, choice 
Coals. . that Blaze and Burn pleasantly. 1700 Leigh Lane. 
4 Chesh. in N. 4 Q. Ser. in. VII. 485/2 The Kennel near 
Haigh, from which by distillation in a retort, will come over 
a very severe vitriolic water. 1836 Sir G. Head Home 
Tour 14 In Liverpool and elsewhere it is advertised by 
boards and placards ‘ Coal and Cannel sold here'. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. ii. App, 437 Boghead Cannel . . was once a 
mass of mud. Daily Tel. 16 July Advt., The ‘ Curly’ 

Cannel of a small district in Flintshire yields a larger per- 
centage of ciude mineral oil. .than any cannel. 
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aitrib. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 98 Cannel gas is said 
to be equal to 34.4 candles. 

b. AlbO called cmmei eoaJ. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 735 Commonly called 
Canole cole. 1679 Plot Bfaffordsh. (1^6} 125 The Cannel- 
coal l)eing the hardest. .-Kill take a passable polish, a ijiB 
SV’oouu ARu Q.) Our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign 
jet. ^ 1773 Gent/. Jdagi Maj-, A head ^his present majesty, 
cut in cannil coaL 1878 Green Coa/ L 30 Cannel coal does 
not soil the Angers. 

e. Occasionallj', also channel coal, by assoc, 
with Cassel JT^.I and its variant Chak>'£L. 

1A69 Lister in Ra^s Philos. Lett. (lyiS) 55, 1 do think 
them not Channel because they burn with much Difficulty. 
1751 S. Whatlev Eu^ Gazeteer,^ Wigan (Lane.) Channel- 
coal, which . . may be taken up in a handkerchief without 
soiling it. . .They make snuff-boxes and other toys of it 
d. Often (since 1700) written candle-coal, 

zj3h [‘>ee above]. 1769 DeFods TourGt, Brit. III. s 3 i 
Between Wigan and Bolton, is found great Plenty of what 
they call Canel or Candle Coal. X793 Statist. Aee, Stotl. 
VH. 424 (Jam.) At Blair, beds of an intlammable substance, 
having some resemblance of jet, here called candle-coal, 
or light coaL 1805 FoRsyTK Beauties Scot/. II. 467 That 
light, hard, grey-coloured species called here candle coal. 

+ Ca'unel, v. 06 s. Sc. [a. F. canne-ler .1 ‘ To 
channel, to chamfer’ (Jamieson). 

Carmel, -ell, van Caxel, 06s., Sc. f. Caudle. 

*(* CaHUel-'boaLe. 06 s. Forms; 4-7 canel-, 
5 canelle-, 5-7 canmell-, 6 caineU-, 6-7canell-, 
7 canal-, kannell-, cannel-. [f. cane/, kanel, kenel 
‘neck’; see Cannel 5, and Channel sb., 
whence also the form Channel-Bone.] 

1 . The ‘ neck-bone ’ : perh. properly the cervical 
vertebire, which form the m^ullary canal. (Bat 
it is not easy to know in what sense early writers 
used it. (^notations c 1420, 1593, may belong to 
sense 2 ; and the Diet, explanations of 1 7-1 8th c. 
are of uncertain authority.) 

rx369 Chaucer Dethe B/eutneke 943 Hyt [her nedk] vras 
white smothe stregfat, and pure Aatte Wythoueett bole or 
conel-boon. exsao laThesqurd^uoppes 

in toe Hts canel-bone allsoe. And deuet his schild clene. 
xjS7 K. Arthur (Copland) tv. xxviii, Mis swerd kerued him 
unto his canell b^ne. 1593 Golding Ch'ids .Met. 384 [He] 
thrust him through the place m which the necke and shoul- 
ders joine, He ground, and from his cannell-bone could 
starcely pull the stake. i 6 s 6 Blount Glossofr., Cannel 
bone, the Neck or Throat -bone, xti&a Evelyn tr. Freart's 
Atthii . Z49 The cannel bone of the Throat. t6^-^ Phil- 
lips, Caunebboue, the neck-bone or wind-pipe. lyax Bully, 
Canel-bone, the Neck or Throat Bone, so named, because of 
Its resembhng a Canal. 

2 . The collar-bone or clavicle. 

r 1420 [see prec.] 1470 Henry Wallaeev, 833 Balth cannell 
bayne [ist ed. 1570 collar-bane] and schuldlr blaid in twa, 
Throuch the mid cost, the gud suerd rart he ga. 1548 
Patten Ex^, Siot. 47 (Jam.) The Lorde Hume, .had a fall 
from his horse, and burst so the canell-bone of his neck, 
that he was fayne to be caryed straight to Edenborowe. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 409 His cannell bone was 
broken which knitteth the two shoulders together in the 
forepart. i6xx Cotgr., Clavkules, the kannell bones, chan- 
nell bones, necke-bones, craw-bones; extending (on each 
side one) from the bottome of the throat vnto the top of the 
shoulder. 1656 Dugard Gate Lat, Uni. S 319. 61 The two 
Shoulder-blades (which the Cannel-hones, cmled in birds, 
futculae, that is little forks, couple to the Chest) 

3 . ? The haunch-bone or ilium of an animal. 

(. 1460 J. Russell BA. Nurture in Babees BA. (186S) 143 
Betwene f>e hyndur leggis [of pe cony] breke be canelle 
boone. 1610 &Iarkhau Mastevp. 11. cmi. 463 The vpper 
thmh hone goeth into the pot of the Cannel-oone. 

Caxuiel coal : see Cannel sb?- 
t Ga'nnellate, -elate, a. Arch. Obs. [After 
It. cannellato ‘wrought hollow or chamfered as a 
reed’ (Florio), and F. canneU, pa. pple. of canneler 
to channel or flute, as canneler une colmne\ cf. 
cannean fluting, and med.L. canelltis channel. 
(The number of «’s and /’s is thus quite unfixed.) 
The Fr. and It. words are taken as immediately 
connected with cannclla, cannelle, dim. of canna, 
canne reed, cane, but F. cannean can hardly be 
separated from OF. canel, one of the forms of 
canal : see Canal, Channel.] Channelled, fluted. 

X673 Ray Trav. (1738) II. 359 They are cannellate, and 
there are now standing seventeen of them. 1676 F.Vlrnon 
in Phil, Trans. II. wg These Pillars, .are canellate. 

tCauuel-uail. 06 s. 

x6xo Markham Masterp. ii. xcviii. 389 Some canell naile, 
or other natle piercing the soale. 1639 T. Dl Grey Compl. 
Horsem. 199 If your horse have gotten a sore foot by meanes 
of any cannell-nayle, 

Canneltire (ksem^hiu). Also 8 canaltire. 
[a. F. cannelttre groove, f. canneler to Channel.] 
A groove, fluting ; also called Channelubb. 

Hence (la'Duelured a., giooved, fluted. 

*7SS Genii. Mag, XXV. 128 The colour of this shell is the 
purest white; its canalures or ribs, which serpentize, are 
crossed by circular lines. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 350 The 
hinder cannelure of the bullet, 1881 Greener Gun 153 Swiss 
long-range canneluted bullets. 

II Canneq^ niii (kse-nekin). [a. F. canmquin 
— Pg. canequim, Sp. caniqut.'\ A kind of white 
cotton cloth from the East Indies. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Cannev (km’nsi). [f- Can ».3 -i- -erI ; cf. Can- 
ned.] One who cans meat, fish, fruit, etc. 


1878 N. H Bishop llw. Paper Cau/v too The canners 
take a large portion of the bevt peachev, 1878 Roiinsm's 
Epitome of Lit. Sept 1^/2 A Conner of tomatoes. Mod. 
Newspaper, Fiffeen million lobsters are annually used by 
the hlaine canners. 

Caunexy (koe’neri''. [f, as prec. + -eby.] A 
factory where meat, fruit, etc. are canned. 

1879 Echo iS Oct. t/s The salmon canneries in Oregon. 
1880 Libr. Unh<, Kttowl. XL 47 {jOremtii Thefirst [salmon] 
cannery was established in 186S by Mr. Hume, of Maine. 

Cannes, -ess, obs. Sc. forms of C.vNVAa. 
Cannet ,kte'ni‘t'^. Her. [a. F. canelle, dim. of 
cane duck.] A dnek, borne as a charge, without 
feet or bill. 

Caunilial (km‘nil»l). Forms : 6-8 canibal, 
6-7 canib&LL^e, canuiball, 7 cannabal, 7- can- 
nibal. [In 1 6th c. pi. Canibales, a. Sp. Canibales, 
originally one of the forms of the ethnic name 
Carib or Caribes, a fierce nation of the West 
Indies, who are recorded to have been anthro- 
pophagi, and from whom the name was subse- 
quently extended as a descriptive term. 

Professor }. H. Trumbull, of Hanford, 1 ms pointed out 
that /, n, r interchange dialectally in American languages, 
whence the variant forms Caniba, Caribe, Galibi : and that 
Columbus's first representation of the name as he heard it 
from the Cubans was Cambedes, expbuned as ‘los de (^iba 
or Canima'; when he landed on Hayti, he heard the name 
of the people as Cartbesssi& their country Cari/$ ; the latter 
was altetwards identified with Puerto Rico, named by the 
Spaniards ‘ Isla de Ckirib ', ‘ which in some islands Colum- 
bus says, ‘they call Caniba, but in Hayti Carib'. Ap- 
parently, however, it was only foreigner who made a place- 
name out of that of the people : according to Oviedo (Hist. 
Gen. II. viii. ) caribe signifies ‘ brave and dmng u ith which 
Prof. Trumbull compares the Tupl caryba ' superior man, 
hero, vir Caub-an is app. another variant=rarn$-AH ; cf. 
GaBbi above-mentioned. 

Columbus's notion on hearmg eff Caniba was to assodate 
the name with the Grand Khan, whose dominions he be- 
lieved to be not &r distant; he hdd'que Caniba no es otra 
cosasmolagentedelGranCut’. To connect the name with 
Sp. can. It. eane, L. earns dog, was a later delusion, enter- 
tained_^hyGeraldmi,Bni,ofSan Dominm, 1531-5; itiutu- 
rally tickled the etymological fancy of the i6th c., and may 
have helped to perpetuate the particular form canibal in 
association vrith the sense anthropophagi. See ProLTrum- 
buU's article, in N. 4 Q. Ser. v. IV. 171.1 

1 . A man (psp. a savage) that eats human flesh ; 
a man-eater, an anthropophagite. Originally pro- 
per name of the man-eating Caribs of the Antilles. 

X5S3 Eden Treat. New Jnd. (tr, Sebastian Munster Cos- 
tnog. 15) Arb. 30 Columbus . . sayled toward T South, and 
at y* length came to the Handies of the Canibals. And 
because he came thether on the Sundaye called the Domini- 
cal day, he called the Hand . . Dominica . . Insula Crucis. . 
was also an Ilande of the Canibales. 1555 — Decades New 
World (tr. Peter Martyr *511) i. (Arb.) 66 The wylde and 
myscheuous people called Canibales or Caribes, which 
were accustomed to eate mannes fleashe (and called of the 
olde writers Anthropophagi) . . Vexed with the incursions 
of these manhuntyng Canibales. 1584 R. Scot Discav, 
Witcher. 11 lx, Kin to the Anthropophagi and Canibals. 
1594 J. Davis Stamatis Seer. n. {jxxfj) 12 The Canibals of 
America five the presence of men. x6^ Shaks. Otk. t. iii. 
143 The Canibals that each others eate. x66x Hickbr- 
INCILL Jamaica 76 Thence tbware call’d Caribs, or Canni- 
bals. x(tn Esiabl. Test 18 The fierce Cannib^s of the 
West Indies. 1748 Anson Fay. lu. vii. (ed. 4) 4B0 The ne- 
cessity of turning cannibal, vjyn Priestley Nai. 4 Rez\ 
Rehg. (178a) HI. So M, Voltaire . . represents the Jews as 
canibals.^ 185a Th. Ross tr._ Humboldfs Trav. III. _si4 
Geraldini, who sought to Latinize all barbarous denomina- 
tions, recognized m the Cannibals the manners of dogs 
{canes'y 1865 Livingstone lii. 67 Nearly all blacks 

believe the whites to be cannibals. 

b. Jig. (sometimes formerly as a strong term of 
abuse for ‘ bloodthirsty savage ’). 

XS63-87 Poxe^ . 4 M. (1684} IIL 7w(On Boner’s portrait) 
This Cannibal in three years spaceTwo hundred Martyrs 
slew. XS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. v. 61 Butchers and Vit- 
laines, hloudy Caniballes, How sweet a Plant haue you vn- 
timely cropt. 1604 Hieron Wks.\. 559 Such are his carnall 
cardinals, Or rather hloudy canibals. 1845 Stoddart in 
EncycL Metrop. (1847) 1 . 159/1 The late Mr. Windham, an 
accomplished scholar . . whom Mr. Tooke calls . . a ‘ canni- 
bal ', and ' a cowardly assassin'. x86o Emerson Cond, Life 
vii. Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 430 Sickness is a cannibal which eats 
up all the life and youth it can lay hold of. 

2 . An animal that preys on its own species. 

1796 Morse Geog. 1 . 696 The shark and great black 

stingraVi are insatiable cannibals. i88x Darwin Earth 
Warms u 37 They [worms] are cannibals, 

3 . aitrib. Pertaining to a cannibal, cannibal-like ; . 
bloodthirsty. 

xcgfi Nashe Saffrou Walden iso He is such a vaine Ba- 
silisco..& swarmeth in vile Canniball words, 1607 Chap- 
man Bussy ■D’Au/b. Plays 1873 II. 58 To feede The rauenous 
wolfe of thy most Canibal valour, a 1694 'Tillotson Serin. 
xeix. (1743) VI. X591 They have the face to complain of the 
cannibal laws, and hloow persecutions of the church of 
England, sno Burke Fr. Rev. 2x0 To stimulate their 
cannibal appetites, 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. xiv. 
400 The street poets portioned out all his joints with imn- 
nibal ferocity. ^ 1873 Speciaiorvi Feb, 240/1 He [the shrike] 
is a cannibal bird. 

Camiibale'au, a. rare. In 7 conniba'llion. 

[f. prec. + -EAN, -IAN.] = Cannibalic. ^ 

160X Carcw Cornwall His Canniballian fellowes, 
x^ Blackio. Mag. LVIL 53 His cannibalean majesty. 
Cannibalic (koenibaedik), a. [f. as prec. 4- -10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a cannibal. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. (1842) 1 . 413 The fat youth gave a 


semi-cannibalic leer at Mr. Weller. 18I44 — Marl. Ckus, 
xxw ii, Preparers of cannibalic pastry. iSU Blackie What 
does Hist. Teach ? iix In this worse than cannibalic ityle. 

Cannibalish (km nibalij), a. [f. as prec. -i- 
-ISH.] Savouring of cannibalism. 

1837 Nesu Month. .Mag. XLIX. 523 It is rather a canni- 
bahsh proceeding. 1863 Possibtl. of Creation sgi The poor 
fellow would be horrified at the cannibalish suggestion. 

Cannibalism (ktemibafliz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-ISM.] The practice of eating the flesh of one’s 
fellow-creatures. Jig, Bloodthirsty barbarity. 

1796 Burki. Regie. Peace i. Wks;. VUI, 177-8 By- canni- 
balism, I mean their devouring, as a nutriment of their 
ferocity, some part of the bodies of those they have mur- 
dered. 18^ D’Isrveli Cur. Lit., Dk. Buckhm. (18661 312 
The political cannibalism of the mob. 1879 Wauace 
A ustraljv.Q^ (kmnibalisni is . . practised in most of the tribes. 

Canuibaliatic (kis-mbali'stik}, a. [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST + -10.] Addicted to or pertaining to canni- 
balism. Hence Camrihali'stieally adv. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 476 They see Englishmen . . 
pugnacious, intemperate, and cannibalistic. 1884 Pall Mall 
Budget 23 Aug. 27/x Badgers are equally cannibalistic. 
iSSx H. Melville H’hale x. 55 Queequey was General 
Washington cannibalUstically developed. 

Canniba'lity. rare, [see -iTY.l = Cannibalism. 

1796 Monthly Mag. I. 294 Cannibality, or man-eating, 
has always existed as a condition and practice of mankind. 

CattUibally (kcemibali), adv. [f, os prec. t- 
-IT -.1 After the manner of a cannibal. Also Jig. 

1601J Shaks. Cor, iv. v. 200 And hee had bin Cannibally 
giuen, hee might haue boyld and eaten him too. 1701 C. 
hlATHBR Magn. Ckr. 11. App. (1852) 194 To have cannibally 
devoured one another. 

+ Caunlbe, a. Obs. [Conjectured by some to 
be for F. canifat its OF. dim. caniveti\ 

cT^o Patlad. on Husb. i. 1x57 Showe forth also the can- 
nibe knyves lite In plantes yonge a branch awaie to take. 
Caunie : see Canny. 

Caamiban, wmiViTi (kse'nikin). Forms : 
6-9 oaimi-, oani-, 7 canna-, 9 canaJdn. [dim. f. 
Canj'AI : ci.'DM.kcaineken, £ng.7//aHMiX’i»,/a/»iz- 
kin, and see -kin.] A small can or drinking vessel. 

1570 Leg. Bp. St. Andrew in ■S'c. Penms 16th C. 18. 3x3 
(Jam.) Carruse, and bald the cannikin klynclene, 1604 
Shaks. Oih. it. iii. 71 And let me the Cannakin clinke, 
clinke. [1658 Hexhsm Du. Diet., Kanneken, a small Canne, 
Pot, or Cruse.] 1764 Genii, Mag. XXXIV. 89 And clink 
the cannikin here below. iSas Browning Flight Duchess 
xvL z When the liquor’s out wny clink the cannikin? 1K49 
B/acAw. Mag. LXVI. 570 With a canikin of rum. 

b. slang, (see quots.) 

x688 R. Molmf Armoury iii, iii. § 68 Caunihin, the 
Plague. 1690 in B. E Dht. Cant, Cmv. 

Canzuly (kte’nlli), ailv. Sc. (and north, dial.y 
[f. Canny <i. + -ly 2.] Sagaciously, skilfully, pru- 
dently ; catitionsly, slily ; gently, softly; comlort- 
ably, etc. (see various senses of (2 anny). 

1636 Rutherford Lett, Ixix. (1863) I 17B Those who can 
take that crabbed tree handsomely upon their back and 
fasten it on cannily, shall find it such a burden as wings to 
a bird. ax66a Baillie Lett. (1775) 1 . 147 iJam.i^He has , . 
carried himself far more cannily than any of that side, a 171^ 
Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 386 Steering cannily thro’ hie. 
i8t6 ^cxen Antiq. xxvii, Step lightly and cannily. — Bl. 
Dwarf vii. 1839 Cumbrld. H Irestm. Dialog. 18 Sae we 
dud varra connoTy. x866 Kingsley Hereto, xv. 199, I told 
my story as cannily as I could. 

Canniness (kocnlnes). Sc. [f. as prec. 4- 
•NESS.] Sagacity, skilfulness, prudence, cautious- 
ness ; gentleness, quietness. 

azfite Baillie Lett. (1775) II. 93 (Jam.) When the canni- 
ness of Rothes had brought in hfontrose to our party. 1878 
P. Bayne Purit, Rev. iu. 81 Native Scotch prudence and 
canniness. 

'{'Canning, vbl. sb?- Obs. [f. Can i/.t + -iNa"*.] 
Being able, ability. 

ff i <« Bradford Whs. (Parker Soc.) II. sS (D.) Why 
wouldl not but because I could not? I mean because my 
canning is taken away by sin. 3615 T. Adams While Dm 
38 Cunning served his turn when tanning did no good, 

Canning (kse’niq), vbl. sb,'^ [f. Can ». 3 -i- 
-ING 1.3 The preserving of meat, fish, fruit, etc., 
by sealing up in cans or tins ; tinning, 
xSya in Sacramento WeeAly Union 24 Feb. 6 (Hoppe<. 
x^9 Eiho 18 Oct. 1/5 In canning, every precaution is used 
to secure the native freshness and flavour of the article pre- 
served. 188a Standard lo Feb. 5/3 The ‘ canning ' of the 
vast shoals of salmon, 

aitrib, 1883 Fisheries Exhih. Catal. (ed 4I X59 Thistle 
Haddie Ckinning and Curing Company. 1884 HurpePs 
Mag. July 297/3 The canniim house. 

Caxtnion, variant of Canjon, Obs. 
t Ca'nnipers. Obs, Comipted f. Callipers. 

1707 J. Mortimer Husb. (J.) The square i-, taken by a pair 
of cannipers, or two rulers clapped to the side of a tree, 
measuring the distance between chem. 1735 Bradley Fam. 
Diet, S.V. Felling, A pair of cannipers. 

Cannister, obs. form of Canister. 

Camxoa, caimoe, obs. fif. Canoe. 

Cannon (kne-non), sb?- Also 6 (oh an on), 6-S 
(Ninon. [In 16th c. also canon, Sc. cannoun, a. 
F. canon (14th c. in Littr^) =Pr. canon, Cat. caub, 
Sp. cailon, li. cemnone, lit. 'great tube, barrel’, 
augm. f. canna, canne Cane, reed, pipe, tube. 
The spellings canon and cannon occur side by 
side down nearly to 1800, though the latter is 
the more frequent after c 1660.J 
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■fl. A tube, a cylindrical bore. 06s. 

X5S8 Lvc.\b Tdrtaglia's A rte Shootintg 30 How Ion? the 
canon or concauitie of every Peece of Artillerie ought to 
hee. j6o^ E, Ci, ly Atasta's Hist. Indies t. ix. 353 A sisal] 
canon of cristall, in length half a foote. x6xx Cutcr. , Tra- 
fetioire, the cannon, or taile of a perfuming funnell. i6xti 
.Si'SFL. & Mahkh. Coutttr. Farm 358 \ ou must make fast 
the Ibretiaid Canon of the smd barke of the new branch. 

2. A piece of ordnance ; a gun or fire-arm of a 
size \fhidi requires it to be mounted for firing. 
(The leading current sense.) _ 

The following varietie.s are mentioned in the itith-iTth c. : 
Canon itoyaii, height 8} in. i shot 6& Ibs.^ Canon, height 
8 in. ; shot 60 lbs. Canon Satpeniine, height 7^ in. ; shot 
33^ lbs. Bastard Canon, height 7 in.; shot 41^ lbs. Demy 
Lotion, height 6^ in.; shot 30:! lbs. Canon Pet ro, height 
6 in. ; shot sfi lbs. 

Fur the various aacieat torms of canaoa or great CTns, see 
Aspic, Bssilisk, Bastard, Carthock, CcLAERiii, Uracox, 
Falcox, Falconet, Saker, SBRrENnNB, Siren, etc. 

»S»S T. Magnus in State Papers {i8^> IV. 335, 5 gret 
gonnes of brasse called cannons, beades sondery other faw. 
cons. XS4S Earl Shrewsbury ifut. V. 441 To sende unto 
Tynmowtne. .a cannon, a saker, etc. 1570 Levins Mauip, 
163 A chanon, gunne, iorwenti gemts. 1573 Dium. Occur- 
rents I18331 3% Thrie houlkis of Ingland, ladunit with ane 
cannone ryedf, four singill cannounis . . with ane Scottis 
peice les nor ane cannoun. x6oo Shajcs. A. I'. L. 11. 
vii. 153 Then, a Soldier .. Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Euen in the Canons mouth, 1604 E. Grivston Siege of 
Osiend 189 Canons of wood, a fadom long, with great h^des 
of Yron, 1^33 T. Stafeoro Pac.Hib. xvL 11821) 387 An 
oth«r Cannon was brought up, and planted by the Demy- 
cannon. 170S Stanhope Paraphr. 1 . 18 They march directly 
up to the mouth of the loaded Canon. 1750 Beawbs Lex 
Menaf. (1759) 832 Iron Bars, Cannons, and Bullets. 18138 
Greener Gunnery oj Mr. Nasmjtfa, whose monster cannon 
. .was to astonish the whole world. 1864 H. Jones Holiday 
PttJ^rs 9ig llie Irishman's recipe for a cannon ‘ Take a long 
hole, and pour some brass round it 

b. Also colleet. ( = ‘ arlillety, ordnance ’), and fl. 
XS96 Sksks. I Hen. JV, il iu. 56 Thou hast talk’d . . Of 
Bauliskes, of Canon, Culuerin. z666 Fepvs Diary (1879) 
III. 495 In the trial everyone of the great g^ius, the whole 
cannon of seven . broke in pieces. xy6a Keysler's Trav. 

I. 184 The largest cannon here are amut fifty pounders. 
iSss Tennyson Charge Li. Brigeede ili. Cannon to right 
of them, Cannon to left of them, Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d. 

C. Phrase. 

a x6m SpoTTiswooD Hist. Ch. Seotl. v. (ifissl 939 He was 
apprehended, and by sentence of the Coundl of War con* 
demned to ride the Cannon. 

8 . Mech. a. A barrel or hollow cylindrical piece 
capable of revolving independently on a ^aft, 
with a greater or less velocity than that of the 
shaft, b. The perforated barrel of a watch-key. 
4. A smooth round bit. Also cannoiuHt, 

Spenser F. l viL 37 Could manage f^r His 
stubbome steed with curbed canon hitt. x6x4 Markham 
Cheap Hush. i. iL (1668124 A sweet smooth Cannon bit, with 
a plain Ymtering chain. 16x7 — Coxed, it. 50 The first byt 
a horse should weare, should be a smooth Cannon. 16x7 

J. Lane Squirds T. 273 The bitt, a canon bytt 

6 . The part of a bell by which it is suspended ; 
also called the ear. See also Canon i 14 . 

1873 Ellacombe Betts of Ch. i 4 The ear or cannon on its 
top or crown, by which it is hung . . in the tower. 

0. An empty zinc retort ; see quot. 

1871 Trans. Arner. Inst. Misting- Eng. I. 74 Beneath the 
retorts is placed a row of six so-called cannons to break the 
heat. 

7. Billiards. A stroke in which the player’s ball 
is made to hit one of the other balls in such a 
way as to glance from it and strike the second. 

(Also called earasnhale and eartvm, of which cantton ap- 
pean, to be a pervezsion ; probably influenced by the notion 
of a ‘heavy shot’,) 

1 839^ Kentfield Billiards 16 Canons . . constitute by far the 
most interesting part of Billiaids. 2844 Mardon Billiards 
4 Scoring canons and hazards. 1850 Thackeray Pendettnis 
xxiii, ‘ I wish to the doose yonr wife was dead.’ ' So do I. 
That’s a cannon by Jove.’^ X863 Miss Braddon y. March- 
wont 11 , i, 3, I am afraid she'll never make a cannon. 
187a Black Adv. Phaeton xi. 157 Even when he got a good 
chance of a cannon, the smallnessi of the balls caused him to 
fail entirely. 

b. Itransf. [The date is early.] 

1806-7 J. Beresfobu Miseries Hum. Life (1836) \n. ii, 
Briskly stooping to pick up a lady’s fan when two other 
gentlemen are doing the same, and so making a cannon 
with your head against both of theits. 

8. aitrib. 

*S99 Marston Sco. Villanie 11. vU. 203 His new stampt 
complement, his Cannon oathes. a 1668 Davenant Siege 
Rhodes Poems (1673! 40 With smoke of Cannon- Clouds. 
18B3 R. Buchanan Master of Mine I. xiL 175 Gusts, fitful 
though terrible — very cannon blasts of aii. 

^ 9. Comb,, as cannon-bore, -breech, -hullet, -cast- 
ing, -feoer, -Jlash, -mouth, -fodder, -reek, -smoke ; 
cannon-hot, -motilded, -mouthed, -smoked adjs. ; 
^ canmn-roared pa. pple. ; casnon-cloolc, a can- 
non with a burning-glass so fixed over the vent as 
to fire the priming on the sun's reaching the meri- 
dian ; oaunoit-fly (see quot.) ; oaxmon-look, a 
contrivance for exploding the charge of a cannon ; 
cannon-metal, a variety of bronze used for cannon ; 
cannon-mouth, the mouth of a cannon-bit ; can- 
non. pinion, the perforated pinion which carries 
the minute hand of a watch, and drives the minute 
wheel; cannon-royal (see sense t);‘ cannon- 


stove, a stove for heating, shaped somewhat like 
a mortar. See also Cannon-balIi, -basket, etc. 

165s Mrq. W’orcfstcr Cent, lm>. § 64 So clear from dan- 
ger, that . . a Pound of Butter did not melt being laid upon 
the *(liannon-britch. xtej sst Ft. yetvnituo in Hark Dods- 
ley IV. 38a Spleens big as a *cannon-baIlet. _ 17*4 Watts 
I Logic t. iL § 4 It is slow when compared with a. cannon- 
I bullet. 1833 Editu^ Rev. LVII. 3S1 That . . exciting sensa- 
tion known to military men by the name^of the ’'cannon- 
fever. i860 Hawthorne jl/am Faun xxix, 229 The last 
*cannon-flash of a retreating army. 1787 T. BESTi 4 >-/ ef 
Angling led. a) 114 The Oak Ask, We^cock, ’“Canon or 
Down hill fly. 1799 G. Smith Laborat. 1 1 . 207 ITie oak-fly. 
Some call tins, .the cannon-fly. 2567 in Tytler Hist. Scotl. 
(18641111.264 Knox thundered out. .’’cannon-hot against her. 
1651 Da\ s.HAicrGottdii^ri il xxw, Deep ’’Cannon Mouth'd 
experienc’d Hounds. 1884 F. Brittln TVatck Clockru. 178 
A Tong boss or pipe called the ‘‘cannon pinion. The cannon 
pinion drives the minute wheel. xfgjt.^Laxt.sTheor. il'arres 
v.iiu 134, 5000 Quintals or Centenaires of *Cannon powdei. 
x6^ Capt, Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 71 Serpentine powder 
in old time was in meale, but now corned and made sti onger, 
and called Canon come powder. XS 99 Nashe Lertt. SUtffe 
1187x1 91 When the fame of the king of fishes was ’’canon- 
roared in her ears. 1813 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 147 My 
new Order ribbon : it is not in itself beautiful, but it be- 
comes so when ’’cannon-smoked. 

Ga’xmon, sbi^ [Cf. Canion (also spelt can- 
sum), and Cannon A cylindrical or sausage- 
like curl, properly horizontal, like the canions of 
breeches. Hence Cannon airls. 

riSoo Mem. Mary Somerville ilL (1873) 41 He wore a 
powdered wig, with cannons at the ears, and a pigtail. 2837 
Gfo. Eliot Sc. Cleric- Life^ yanefs Repent, v. 21S With 
. . sandy hair, which was this morning arranged in taller 
cannon curls than usual. Ibid. II. 190 Old lawyer Pittman's 
daughtets with cannon curls surmounted with large hats, 

Ga’imoxif V. [f. the sb. : cf. It. cannonare.'] 

1. inir. To discharge a cannon, trans. To can- 
nonade. 

1691 Luttrell Brief Ret, (1857) II. X70 To learn and use 
the art of canooning and bomnarding. 1693 Mem. Ci. 
Teckely i. 43 At break of day they began to Cannon the 
Imperialists. 1863 Spectator 7 Jan. s He must . . cannon 
them into material civilization. 

2. Billiards. To play one’s ball so as to make 
a Cannon (see sense i). Also (of the ball), to strike 
and rebound. 

i8h Mardon Bdliards ii Any bunglei can canon full 
upon a ball. 1839 J. Lang Wand. India 114 He cannoned 
all over the table, 'went in off the red and 'white. 1864 
Spectator 531 The art of cannoning as it were, against the 
miserable, the ball ultimatdy meant to strike the great and 
powerful. 1873 Bennett & Cav. Billiards 225 If the spot- 
white is cannoned on full, the balls will be left together. 

3. trans. To strike 'with rebounding collision 
(prop, laterally or obliquely), to come into violent 
collision with. 

1864 Vahb8rv Trao, C. Asia 197 Our heads were con- 
tinually cannoning each other like balls on a billiard table, 
b. intr, (‘with various preps.) 
aSya Daily Nesvs 25 Mar., Franc Huron and Acton can- 
noned, and both fell. 2879 F. Pollok Spotd Brit. Burmah 
I. in He (a blind bear] used to get loose and run up the 
first tree against which he cannoned. x88o Miss Braddon 
yusi as I amt xvit. io€ Scampering over hedges and ditches, 
and cannoning at gates. 

Cannon, obs. form of Canon. 

Cannonade (kmnou/i'd), sb. [f. Cannon sb. 
-^-ADB : cf.It. caiimnaia, Sp. caifoticuia (Minsheu).] 
A continued discharge of cannon ; an attack wilh 
cannon. 

2633 Fleckno Tretv, xa Your young gallants of the time. . 
talk of nothing but rampards and parapats, musquetads . . 
and canonads. 2769 Robertson Chas. V, HI. vui. 96 A 
furious canonade. 1776 W. Heath in Sparks Corr, Arner. 
Rev, (1833) 1 - 333 We could not reduce the fort by cannon- 
ade, 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. HI. v. vi. 290 Twelve hours 
of raging cannonade. 1841 Elfhinstonb Hist, Jnd. H. 1x3 
A cannonade was kept up on both sides. 
fg. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 167 A cannonade, more or 
less sharp, vs constantly kept up against the coast, 
b. humorously ; at billiards. 

2844 Disraeli Coningsby xii. Where the echoing balls de- 
noted the s'weeping hazard or the effective cannonade. 

Cannonade (kmuduFi'd), v. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To batter or attack with cannon; to dis- 
charge cannon against. 

<zx&m Sir J. Turner Mem. (1829) 68 Da, Leslie . can- 
nonading theioyall troops, when they came in view of him. 
2790 Beatson Hav. 4 Mil. Mem. 221 Throwing shells and 
cannonading the ships. 2793 Monthly Rev. XVII. 569 Let 
fresh cities be cannonaded into rubbish. 

2. intr. To discharge cannon continuously. 

270a Land, Gas. No. 3829/3 The Enemy cannonaded all 

day. 2841 Elphinstone Hist, Jnd. II. 443 Aftei cannonad- 
ing for three daj's. .he ordered a general assault. 

Jig, x886 Phelps Burglars in Par. I. 9 The omnibus 
bobbed and cannonaded through, .the streets. 
Caiuiona’dixijr, vhL sb. The action of the 
prec. vb. ; the sustained discharge of cannon. 

E. WiHTAKLR in Camden Soc. Misc. (i88i) 46 Admi- 
rall Byng, who commanded the cannonading. 1777 Watson 
Phiiip 11 {s&yf 24s He began a brisk cannonading. 
fit. *878 Morli,y C«#. Afire., 230 No. .polemical 
cannonading can drive away the impalpable darkness of 
error, 

Ga’nnonarchy. [cf. anarchy, etc.] Govern- 
ment by cannon ; usurpation supported by cannon. 

2^1 Mrs. Gorf Cecil (i860) 79 (Hoppe) 'The greatest des- 
potism of modern times-— the cannonarchy of Napoleon. 


Atlantic MontJdy'iAay 6^ Our constitutional polity 
would give way to a cannonarchy. 

Ca.' uu ftn-'ha:]!. [See Bail sbj 5 .] 

1, A ball, usually of iron, to be thrown from a 
cannon. (Also lollect. and as //.) 

2663 Butlyr Hud, i. II 872 Heavy brunt of cannon-ball. 
1704 Loud Gas. No, 4otj/z Colonel Fox xvas killed with a 
Cannon-Ball. 1704 Lollect, Voy. tj- Trav. III. 764/2, 800 
Cannon-ball, 1848 W. K. Kelly tr. L, Blanc’s Hist. I'ett 1 
II. 265 Being battered down with cannon balls. 

b. .ffist, A nickname for the hard-headed rem- 
nant of the protectionist party in England. 

1838 Sat. Rev. 30 Oct. 413/2 ITie amendment . . which 
sealed for ever the fate of Protection, was cairied [in 1852] 
with only fifty dissentient voices — the celebrated ‘ cannon- 
balls ’. 

2. Cannon-ball fruit, the globular woody fiuit 
of a South American tree, Couroufita gtiianensis 
(N. O. Lecythidcuece) or Cannon-ball Tree. 

2839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 381/1 Cannon-ball tiee. 1866 
Trias. Bot, 342 The Cannon-ball fruit : its shell is used as 
a drinking vessel, and its pulp when fiesh is of an agree- 
able flavour. 2885 Lady Brassey The Trades 112 Perhaps 
the most remarkable of the order of Lecytbidaceae . . was 
the so-called ‘ Cannon-ball tree ’. 
tCa'UU 03 L-ba:sket. Ohs. A gabion. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (170^ II. v hi. 419 The Govem- 
our. . brought away their Cannon Baskets, and many Armes. 
2636 Dugard Gate Lat. Uul, § 905 With Ordnance, placed 
behinde Canon-baskets (filled with earth), 2687 J. Richards 
ymini. Siege of Bnda lo Cannon-Baskets and Faggots were 
brought to the Tower, in order to the raising a Batteiy. 

Cannon-bit : see Cannon sb. 4 . 
Ca’nnou-botne. [f- Cannon ji.i as being tube- 
or reed-shaped ; in F. canoni\ The single bones 
between the knee or hough and fetlock of the fore 
and hind leg (of a horse or other quadruped), 
the metacarpal and metatarsal bones respectively. 

iSm Sir C. Bell Hand 92 When we look in front, instead 
of the four metacarpal bones, we see one strong hone, the 
cannon bone. 1834 Owen in Crrc. Sc. (1865) 11 . syi The 
single bone (of ox], called ‘ cannon-bone ’, which articulates 
with both these carpal bones, does not answer to the single 
* cannon-bone ’ in the horse, but to the metatarsals of both 
the third and the fourth digits. 187a Nicholson Palteant. 
400 These are anchylosed together in the adult, and form a 
si^le mass which is known as the ‘ canon-bone ’. 

efaunondd (ksemsnd), a. [f. Cannon sb. 4 - 
-ED )i.] Furnished with cannon. 

1869 M. Arnold South. Night vi, There, where Gibral- 
tar’s cannon’d steep O’erfrowns the wave. 

Cannoneer (ksenonla-j). Also 6 - cannouier. 
[a. F. canonnier = It. cannoniere, Sp. ca/Jonero, 
Pg. canhontiro ; see Cannon and -neb.] 

An artilleryman who manages the laying and 
firing of a cannon ; a gunner. 

2562 Act sEliz, V. § 12 Gunners, commonly called Canon- 
eers. 2390 Marlowe andpt. Tamburl, iii. iii. ad fin., ’lo 
save our cannoneeis from musket-shot, xmi GhRaARO Art 
Warre 303 The Cannoniers ought to be readie. 2674 Wallis 
in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men (1841) II. 588 Practical cannon- 
eers., find the random of a bullet very different from the 
parabola. 1793 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII, Intiod. 
Ordnance stores for the siege, and cannoniers. 2833 
ACAULAV Hist. Eng, III. 244 The Irish cannoneers stood 
gallantly to their pieces. 

Hence Oannonee'riug vbl. sb., management of 
cannon; cannonading. 

2736 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 31 The present per- 
fection of gunnery, cannoneering, bombarding, mining, and 
all these species of artificial, .ciuelty. 
t Ca’nnoxLer^. Obs. Also 7 oanourie. [cf. 
F. cannonthre=Sp. cafionerai\ See quot.; also a 
loop-hole to shoot out at. 

Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 249 Cannonera, a 
Spanish ivord, and is the place or roome where the Cannon 
is placed in a bulwarke.] Ibid. v. ii. 130 Make the Can- 
noneries that they may shoot from alioue. i6ix Flokio 
Casamatta, a casamat, a canonrie. 

Ca'nnouiug, "obl. sb. [f. Cannon v. + -ingI.] 

1. The discharge of cannon; the noise of this 
discharge ; any similar action or its noise. 

1607 Brewer Lingua 1. i, (R.) The loud cannoning of 
thunder-bolts. 1691 [see Cannon v, i]. 

2. The making a cannon at billiards ; a coming 
into violent collision. 

1864 [see Gsnnon v. a]. x88i Times 14 Feb, 4/2 In riding 
for gates, .there was crowding and cannoning, 

Ca’nuou-proof, sb. and a. [see Fbooe.] 

A, sb. Impenetrability to cannon-shot; safety 
from cannon ; cannon-pioof armament. 

x6oi Cornwallyes Ess. il xxix. (1631) 42 Put him in a 
Castle by Cannon proofe well guarded. i6rt Beaum. & Fl. 
King ^ No K, HI. li. If I might stand still in cannon-proof, 
and nave fame fall upon me, I would lefuse it. 

B, adj. Impenetrable to cannon-shot; proof 
against cannon, 

1632 G. Hughes Saints Losse 37 It’s canon-proofe, and a 
waif impregnable ? 2667 Eari Orrlry State Lett. (1743) 

II. 222, 1 endeavour to make my batteries at Kingsale can- 
non pioof. 2693 Loud. Gas, No 3100/4 The Lodgment on 
the Right ivas made Cannon pioof. 

Canuoxucy (ksemanri). [f. Cannon sb. -t -rt : 
cf. musketry, gunnery. '\ 

1. Discharge of cannon, cannonading. 

1839-40 W. Irving Wolferi's R. (1855) 157 Their columns 
were ripped ^ by cannomy. 2873 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt, Cap 114 Had not the dreadful cannonry drowned all. 



CANITOIT-SHOT, 


CANOEIST. 


2 . Artillery, cannon collectively. 

1851 Mrs. BRo^VKIVG Cata Guidi ii. Long live the 
Duke ' — how roared the cannonry 1 

3. ttoiue-use. Cannoneers as a force, 

x866 Ruskiv Crown Olkv 210 You may liave to call 

yourselves ‘ Cannonry’ instead of chivalry. 

Ga’nnon-sliot. [see Shot s 6 J} 

1 . The shooting or discharge of a cannon. 

1606 Hiero'I Il’is. I, 46 If Hee had done it by cannon 
shot. *876 Bvscroft i’. S, III. xiii. i99lrip[e line 
was formed, out of reach of cannon-shot. 

2 . Ammunition shot from a cannon ; balls or 
other ‘ shot ’ for a cannon. 

1591 Shaks. I /fiM. I'/y III. iii. 79 These haughtie wordes 
of hers Haue battred me like roaring Cannon-shot, *653 
Urquhart KaBebtis i. xxxvii, These are cannon-shot. 1K7 
Loud. Gas. No. 2282/6 Ply’d vdth Bombs and Cannon-shot. 
187X Joaquin Miller Sougs /Ai/y ^1878) 119 The hail like 
cannon-shot struck the sea. 

3 . The distance a cannon will throw a ball ; the 
range of a cannon. 

1580 Sir R. Binghau itiS^/tsey’s IfXr. iGrosart^ I. 463, 
I entered the harbour . . within canon shotte of the fortress. 
1703 Loud. Gas. No 3844/4 Out of Cannon-shot of that 
Town. 1790 Beatsov A’ap. ^ Alii. Alem. (1804) 327 To 
approach within cannon-shot. 

Camiopy, Caimow^e.obs. ff. C.vnopy, Cahoe. 

Caimos, variant of Canocs a. Obs. 

Cannot (ksempt', the ordinary modem way of 
writing can not : see Can v. 

II Cannula (ktemirlfla). Sur^. Also {incorrectly) 
canula. [a. L. cannula ‘small reed or pipe’, 
dim. of canna Cq-v.) reed, pipe.] A tubular instm- 
mect introduced into a cavity or tumour in order 
to allow the escape of fluid. 

1684 tr. Bonets Merc. Commit, xrv. 484 Let a Cannula he 
made of a Linnen besmear’d with White Wax. 1754- 
64 Smblub Midwdf. L 229 Blowing into the month with a 
silver camila so as to expand the lungs. x866 Flint 
Brute, ^ PraeU Med. (i&So) 148 A canola or hollow needk 
intiodnoed into the ch^ sl^ Foster Phys. 11. iv. 11879) 
37S When a urtter is divided . .and a cannula inserted. 

Cannular, a. [f. prec. -h -ab.] Of the form 
of a cannula, tubular. 

18x3 H. H. Wilson 118641 III. 386 A. sort of canular 

trochar. 1847 in Crmg. 

Ca'nnulate, -ated, a. Also canu-. [f. ns 
prec. + -ATE -b -ED.] a. Made of a tubular shape, 
tubular; b. Channelled or grooved. 

16S4 tr. Bouei's Merc. Com/ii. vm. 2SS Putting a cannu- 
lated Catheterinto the Wound. 1707 Sloame Jatnatca 1 . 171 
Furrowed or cannulated calyces. *775 Ellis in P/dl. 
Trans. LXVI. 4 A regular cannulated appearance on the 
surface. xSog Med, yml. XIV. 490 The canulated catheter. 
i88x Syd, Sac, Lex,, Catmutate, tubular. 

‘t' Ca*]uiule. ? Obs. In 8 oaaule. [ad. L. 
cannula : see above.] A minute canal or channel 

17x8 Blair in PhiL Trans. XXX. 89^ I £nd one Canulo 
entring the Bone from the sides of the Orifice for the Care- 
tide Artery. 

Canny (ksemi), a. Sc. Also in north £ug. 
dial, oonny. [A comparatively modem word : 
not found before 17th c. App. f. Can o. in sense 
‘ to know how, be able or the derived Sc. sb. 
Can, ^knowledge, skill ’-1--Y ; cf. Sw. kunnig. 
Canny, canny, thus originally was nearly =«<»- 
nand, cunnhtgya. its primary sense. But it has 
developed an extensive series of meanings, two or 
three of which are in common use in £ug. literature 
to denote qualities considered characteristically 
Scotch. It is also current in the North of Eng- 
land as far south as Lancashire and the Humber, 
but in senses more or less distinct from the Scotch.] 

1 . Knowing, sagacious, judicious, prudent ; wary, 
cautious. .Si?, arch. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. IxxxiiL (1862) 1 . 212 Men's canny 
wisdom, who, in this storm, take the nearest shore and go 
to the lee and calm side of the Gospel, a z66x Ibid, t. xL 
(Jam.) I trust in God, to use the world, as a canny or cun- 
ning master doth a knave-servant ; — ^he giveth him no 
handliiv or crediL 01663 Baillie Lett. (1775) II. 138 
(Jam.) The Parliament is wise to make, in a canny and a 
safe way, a wholesome puigation. a xjiiS Ramsay Poeuts 
(x8oo) 11 . 256 Ye gales that . . please the canny boatman. 

b. esp. Cautions in worldly matters, worldly^ 
wise, shrewd, having a constant eye to the main 
chance. (A somewhat sneering application of the 
Scotch word by English writers to ‘a low pru- 
dence or roguish sagacity, which southern people 
are pleased to attribute to their northern kinsfolk’ 
{Chambers* Jml.). Perh. from Scott’s use. 

x8x6 Scott Aniiq. xxxviii, ' If ye’ll let me bear the ques- 
tion,’ said Edie, with the caution of a canny Scotchman, 
‘I'll tell you whether I’ll answer it or no.' t8SJ Miss Yonge 
Cameos (1877) II. vii. go Starving out the English, as the 
canny Scotch had so often done. X870 Lowell Study Wind. 
145 It [the Hohenzollem] was an able and a casinyhaax, 
a Scotch version of the word able, which implies thrift and 
an eye to the main chance, X878 Holbrook Myg. Brain 53 
As they say in canny Scotland. 

1 2 . Canning, artful, wily. Sc. Obs. or arch. 

ax66a Bailue Lett. (1775) II. 67 (Jam ) Mr. Marshall .. 
by canny conveyance, got a sub-committee nominate accord- 
ing to his mind. — Vines, Herie, &c. ..seeing us excluded by 
Marshal’s cunning, would not join. 1794 Ritson Sc. Songs 
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1. 269 (Jam.t'Weill does the canny kimmer ken, Theygar the 
scuds gae glibber down. 

3 . bkilful, clever, ‘cunning* Ju the old sense). 
Canny xjife ; ‘ wise woman midwife (Fr. femme 
sa^e ; hence canny moment', moment of child- 
birth. Sc. arch. 


1768 Ross Helcnore 117891 13 (Jam.l [They] did with care 
the canny knack impart Unto t&ir bairns. X790 Shirrefs 
/WinraMiJam.l A skilly wife.ourparishhoudy; Whadid 
her jobs sae freely canny. xSio Ckomv k Rem, Kiiksdale 
Aiw/f .\pp. 33S (Jam.! When the pangs of the mother seized 
his beloved wife, a servant was ordered to fetch the cannie 
u ife who liv ed across the Nith. 18x5 Scott Guy JI. i, ‘ Ye’ll 
be come in the cannie moment I’m thinking.' 

* 1 * 4 :. Siipematurally wise, endowed with occnlt 
or magical power. S'c. Ohs. 

1768 Ross Rock ^ wee yickk TiHiMjam.) She was ne’er 
ca'd chancy, but canny and slim. x8i6 Scott Bl. Dwar^vt, 
His popular epithet soon came to be Canny Elshie, or 
the Wiae Wight of Mucklestane Moor. 

5 . Lucky, fortunate, prosperous. Sc. Obs. 

17x3 Fbnnfcltk Poems 6a (Jam.i Farewel, old Calins, Ican- 
nie all thy life, xyax Ramsay Poets Wish ii, Whaever 
by his canny fate, Is master of a good e!>tate. 

b. Lucky or safe to meddle with; esp. with 
negative. Cf. UNC.tNNT. .Sr. 

17x8 Ramsvy Christs Kirk lit. v, Worf gae’d she was na 
kanny. 1839 Scott Detttoml. v. 161 Which are not supposed 
to be themselves altogether canny. 

6. Careful, frugal, thrifty- (An archaic Sc. sense, 
which has been taken up in English to characterize 
a quality considered sp^Ially S:otch.) 

1735 Ramsay Gentle Skefk. 1. u, Whate’er he wins. I’ll 
guide with canny care, c x8oa Maxim, ‘ Be canny with the 
sugar !’ x866 Howells Votel. Lt/e 267 The number., 
and cost of the dishes were carefully regulated by the canny 
Republic’s laws, xt/jn Spectator •] BepX. 1x29 A business, 
like, thrifty, canny, constitutional government. 

7 . Corefol or cautions in motion or action; 
hence, quiet, gentle, ‘ soft * of speech ; free from 
coimnotion, disturbance, or noise. Said of persons 
or animals, in their action, speech, or disposition ; 
and also applied to things, as running water, the 
sea, wind, etc. (The usual sense in modem Scotch.) 

178s Burns Cotteds Sai, Nt. iv. Some tentie rin A cannie 
errand to a neebor town. 1786 — Saint. Auld Marev, 
Hamely, tawie, quiet and imunie, XS14 Scott Wav. lx, 
'The plaids JHighlanders] were gay canny, and did not do 
so much mischief,* 18x3 — Pirate v, ' Speak her fair 
and canny.’ 1820 Glen/ergus II. 341 (Jam.) The canniest 
hand about a sick bed. xKi Ramsay Remin. v. (ed. 18) 
125 Mounted upon a Highland pony as being the canniest 
baste. Mod. Sc. A cannie laddie. Cantw Manttie, a 
species of wild bee not g^ven to stinging. 

b. Of humour: Quiet, sly, ‘pawky’. ( 3 V., and 
used by Eng. uriters as characteristic of Scotch 
humour.) 

187S Green Short Hist. viii. § a. 464 His canny humour 
lights up the political and theolqgidil controversies of the 
time. 

8. Quiet, easy, snug, comfortable, pleasant, cosy. Sc, 

a 17^ Ramsay Poems (iBoo) 1 . 44 (Jam.) Edge me into some 

canny post. Ibid. 11. 227 (Jam.) A canny soft and flowery 
den. X787 Burns Ep, James Smith xviiL Cannie, in some 
cozie place. They close the day. Mod. She [a servant] has 
a gey cannie place. 


0 . Agreeable to the eyes or perception, tidy, 
seemly, comely; good, worthy, ‘nice’, very satis- 
factory. In the north of England (in some parts 
pronounced canny) a general epithet of approba- 
tion or satisfaction, as in ‘ Canny Newcastle^ ‘ the 
Canny Town’. In N. Lancashire, ‘ of good size or 
amount ’. (Cf. the vulgar ‘ a tidy bit of money ’, 
and the like.) Not a &otch sense. 

1803 R. Anderson Cumbrld. Ball. 40 Tom Linton was 
bwom till a brave canny fortune, inx Mas. Wheeler 
Westmrld. Dial, gg Saa yee awt else et wur conny while 
yee stayd 1 1863 in Roteon Bards of Tyne 337 We wish to 
be cleanly and canny. 1870 Lancask, Gloss. (£. D. S.) s.v., 
' Jim. had supp't a conny lot.* 1875 Whitby Gloss., Conny, 
seemly : ‘ she's conny beeath te feeace an te follow.' xvjy 
Holdemess Gl,, 'A conny lahtle bayn* [=bairn]. 

10 . Also used advh. ; esp. in phr. to etC canny : 
to go cautiously, quietly, gently, carefully, warily. 

ax^ Burns My Nannie G vn, I maun ^Ide it cannie, o. 
1804 Tarras Poesns 82 (Jam.) The troddling burnie i’ the 
glen Glides cannie o'er its peebles sma’. 18x4 Saxon ^ 
Gael III. 73 (Jam.) * Chaps like them suld ca' canny.' 18x6 
Scott Antig, vii, ‘Canny now, Iad~cannynow— tak tent, 
and tak time.’ 1833 Galt Entail I. 339 (Jam.) ' But, 
Charlie and Bell, ca' canny.' 


Canoe (kw»'), rA Forms: a. oamoa, 7 
caimoa ; / 9 . 6-8 canow(a, 7 oannow(e, oajiou(e, 
7-8 oanoo ; 7. 7- oaano, oano, 7-8 oannoe, 8- 
canoe. [In i6thc. canoa, a. Sp. canoa, a. Haytian 
canoa, the native name found in nse by Columbus. 
Canoa continued in Eng. use into the i8th c., but 
before 1600 there appeared a parallel form canow, 
used with varieties of spelling into the l8th c., 
which was apparently an Eng. modification of 
canoa’, in the course of the 17th c. appeared the 
forms caano, cano, canna, canoa, cannae, and came, 
of which cano is also the Da,, and came an earlier 


Fr. form (in Cauxois transl. of Acosta 1600). 

(The mod.F. cattot is considered by Diez and Scheler a 
dim. of OF. cane ship, boat (prob. of TeuL origin ; cf. LG. 


kane, Du. Ger. lahn, al<» L. canna small ve-.sel, 

gondola' ; but it is perh. the word canoe spelt according to a 
mivtaken etj mology. It is not however the equivalent of 
canoe in English, but means simply ‘little boat’.)] 

1 . A kind of boat in use among unci\ilized 
nations : a. Originally applied to those of the 
West Indian aborigines, which were hollowed out 
of a single tree-trunk, and thence to those of other 
savages, or ofpre-historic men, of this construction, 
b. Extended to those of other races and othei con- 
struction, and used generally for any rude craft in 
which uncivilized people go upon the water; most 
sav<ages use paddles instead of oars, whence ' canoe’ 
is sometimes understood to be any vessel pro- 
pelled by paddles (cf. sense 2). 

a. 1555 Eden Decades W. Ind, (Arb.) 45 The Indian lan- 
guage. Canoa, a boate or barke. Ibid, i. i. (Arb.) 66 ThejT 
lighters or small boates iwhiche they call Canoas\ . . Ihej r 
IxAtes are made only of one tree, made holow with a cer- 
tain sharpe stone. .And are very longe and narowe. _ Many 
aiilrme that they haue sene some of them with fortie ores. 
a x6x8 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 5 The Boate of one tree 
called the Canoa. 163a R. Hawkins I qy. .S'. Sea 11847) 90 
With caimoas, which they have in this coast so great, that 
they carry seven tie and eightie men in one of them. x6yj 
Dampicr Voy, (1729) I. im Canoa's . . are nothing but the 
Tree it seif made hollow Boatwise. 1737 A. Hamilton Kexu 
Ace. E. Ind. II. xxxviii. 71 The People come thronging on 
Board in their Canoaes. 

/ 3 . X590 Greene Er . (1630) 40 Persia [shall] downe 
her Volga by Canows, Send downe the secrets of her 
spicerie, 16x3 \V. Browne Brit. Past. 1. ii, In a boate tike 
the cannowes of Inde. x6£x Hickerimgill Jamaica 48 In 
Boats and Canoues. xgjp Nugent Gr. Tour 1 . 78 An In- 
dian canow brought from the straights of Davis. 

7. i6sa-6a Hevlin Cestnogr. iv. (16S3) 143 Making 
Caanos or Boats. 1637 Heywood Royal Ship g Such the 
Indian Canooes. X665 G. Havers P. della I'lufe's Trav, 
E. Ind. 343 Little Canoostwhich are long narrow boats hur 
like troughs out of firm treesV x68s Phil. Ttans. XV. oSo 
Rowed up the River Mississippi, in a Canot. xoxg W. 
WooOiSWp. 7ViiKfri67 To work in any Cannoe or Wherry. 
X7&> T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. v. (1765) 467 They 
had two sorts of canoos. 1777 Robertson NAt. Amer. 
(17S3) 1 . X15 Canoes.. rudely formed out of the trunk of a 
single tree. x8aS Bro. Jonathan IT. eg Our birch canoe 
dipping, with every motion of the paddle. X837 W. Irving 
Capt.^onneville 1 . 78 [He] descended the Platte from this 
foric, in skin canoes. 1865 Lubbock Prek. Times xiii, (1869) 
429 Each canoe being formed from a sfngle trunk, probably 
hollowed by fire. 

2 . In cmlized use : A small light sort of boat 
or skiff propelled by paddling, 

^ The ordinary canoe is made of thin board, galvanized 
iron, caoutchouc, pa^r, etc., and like the kayak of the 
Esquimaux is covered in, except the small space occupied 
by the canoeist ; it is propellea by a paddle having a blade 
at each end ; but so-called ‘ Indian * or ' Canadian canoes *, 
which are a^n, and hold several persons, are also in use as 
pleasure-boats, and are propelled by a single-biaded paddle. 

1790 Caldron or Follies of Camori^e 9 Some mount the 
broad-built sloop, while others woo iTie -well-oar’d funney 
or the slim canoo. 1807 Southey Espriella’s Lett, 11 . 63 
Many of the smaller boats [on the Isis] had only a single 
person in each ; and in some of these he sat face-forward, 
leaning back as in a chair, and plying with both hands a 
double-bladed oar in alteinate strokes. . One of these canoes 
is, 1 was assured, so exceedingly light that a man can 
carry it. x8x8 Visit to Oxford 50 A young man who was 
drowned just below Folly Brid» by the over-setting of a 
dangerous kind of boat called a canoe, mucli used for 
pleasure till forbidden by the Governor of the university. 
1865 J. Macgbecor (/tY/r) A thousand miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe. Pop. Song ‘ Paddle your own canoe ’. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as canoe burial, irecvelling; 
canoe-vtan ,* canoe-like, -shaped {shape) adjs. ; also 
oauoe biroh, a name for Betula pajyracea; 
oaxLoe-song, a song sung by a canoeist ivliile 
afloat ; canoe wood, the wood of the Tulip tree. 

X83S Penny Cycl. IV. 3^ fa Betula popyracea, the paper 
or "canoe birch. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Mein, xii. 35s 
'With this belief the "canoe-burial of the North West and of 
Patagonia hangs togedier. XS56 Olmsted Slave States 359 
A number of long, narrow, "canoe-like boats, of light draft. 
X834. M. Scott Cruise Muigie (1859) 36a Quoth. Hanse 
to the black "canoe man. 1885 F. Pollock in Maem, 
Mag. Feb. 261/2 An expert canoeman will almost turn it 
round with one twist of the paddle. xBSa W. BcsiTiAgiiatics 
in Canada, One of the most popular French "canoe-songs. 
X843 Pensiy Cycl, XXV. 341/b Tulip.iree „ irt America, 
where it is native, it is also known by the names White 
wood, "Canoe wood. Saddle-tree, etc. 

Canoe (k^»'), v. Also 9 oazioo. [f. prec. sb.] 

intr. To paddle or propel a canoe ; to move as 
in a canoe. To canoe it (colloq^.) : to do the 
journey in a canoe. 

1843 Nabob at Houu in AtJunsewn 3 Dec., Sketching 
out the muslin, and canooing forward on his heels with- 
out getting up. 1883 Harpeds Mag. Apr. 693/2 Many 
enterprising souls, would have,, bicyded, or canoed. x8^ 
Ihid, \aSi. m/i You go on your, .vacation trip, canoeing it 
. .to Lake George. 

Canoeing (kanuriq), vhl. sb. [f. prec. -)- -INO^.] 
The practice of paddling a canoe. Also attrib. 

X870 Daily News 10 OcLj 'When it was not the fashion to 
regard. . the Nile as a punting and canoeing stream. xSyx 
Ibid, 27 Sept., Recognised canoeing, .dates, .from the pub- 
lication of the cruise of the Rob Roy in z86^. Since then 
a literature of canoeing has sprung up. 

Canoeist (kanririst). (Also oanoist ; spurious 
fem, -iste.) [see -ist.] One who paddles a canoe. 

x8^ Maccregor Rob Roy in Baltic a The hard-won 
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esperieitLe of a former \0)age was a great advantage to 
the canoist. 1S73 G. C. Divits Mount. <J- xviu. 155 
1* anting canoeists stop for a refresher. sSTa M, Collins. 
Pr. Clarue I. iL 30 'I'he prett) canoiste can mov e Mlentlj 
along the river with unfatiguing strokes of the paddle. 

Canon ^ kce'nan). Forms: 4-5 canomi, (5 
oasxawn , 6-S cannon^ i, 3- canon. [Found in 
OE. its canon, a. L. canon nile, a. Gr. Kavuv rule. 
Early ME. hadtavww.prob. from OE., aadcamm, 
canou’n, a. OF. camtn, lanon, the Fr. d^cendant 
of the ll Senses 1 2-14 are of obscure origin ; some 
or all may belong to C v>’Nojr, in F. spelt canm^ 

1 . A rule, law, or decree of the Church ; esp. a 
rule laid dot\n by an ecclesiastical Council. The 
I anon (collectively, = Canon Imo ; see b. 

The Ca)iotis,io Ch. of EngI.= ‘The Constitutions and 
Canons EcLlesiastical* agreed upon by Convocation, and 
ratified by King James 1 under the Great Seal in 1603. 

cl^K..£LFREO.fiarAtiv. xviv.iBosw.lCanonesboc. <1900 
£mws ofJElfred xxi. in Thorpe II. 376 iBosw.'Ba canonas 
openlice beoda}iL ^ a 1300 Cursor M. 26290 Als he Imli canon 
[r'.n .ounl vs sais hat scrift on sere-km sines lais. 1451 
Triaty w. Scotl. in Rymer Foedera U710J XI. s88 
Maister Robert Dobbes, Doctor of Canon. 1:489 Cvxtov 
Faytts 0/ A. iv. iv. 254 The canon deifendeth evpresly 
al manere of bataille and violent hurt. 1507 Hooker 
Eccl. Pel. V, Jxi. § 2 A sacred canon of the sivth reverend 
synod, xdoi Suuts. All’s Jfellu i. 158 Selfedoue, which 
is the most inhibited sinne in the Cannon. 1658 Bb^m- 
HALL Coaster. Bps. vii, lyr The Papall Canons were never 
admitted for binding Lawes in England. 1S27 Hallw 
CoMsi. (1876) I. vL 303 A code of new canons had 
recently been established m convocation with the King's 
assent 1859 Jefhsov Briilcaty viiL 131 A priest is ex. 
pressly forbidden by the canons . . to enter a public inn. 

1 ). Caiton laio (formerly Ja-uJ canon : cf. F. droit 
cattoii\ : ecclesiastical law, as laid down in decrees 
of the* pope and statutes of councils. (See Gratian, 
Dist. iii. § a.l 

C1340 Cursor M. 26290 (Fatrf.) Squa sais lagh Canoun (rat 
iv wise, |)at shrift on mani synnis lise. 1387 Tre\ \SKUigaen 
(.1865! II 117 (Matz.) By dome of lawe canoun. £1400 
A^L Loll. 73 Law canoun is callid law ordeynid of prelats 
of the kirk. 1494 Fabyak vii. 526 They sent y* estudy- 
auntys of y* lawe, canon & cyu^e, 1511 in W. H. Turner 
Select, Records Oxford j John Ptynne, bachiller of Canon. 
XSS* Abf. Hamiltok Caiech. (1884) i Doctours of Theologie 
and Canon law. a x^ Attsio, Cariwri^hi 3 The common 
Lawes are against the cannon Lawes in many hundreth 
poyntes. zt^ Blackstone Comm. i. Introd. 82 The canon 
law is a body of Roman ecclesiastical law, relative to such 
matters as that church either has, or pretends to have, the 
proper jurisdiction over. This is compiled from the opinions 
of the antient Latin fatheiN, the decrees of general councils, 
the decretal epistles and bulles of the holy see. x8w 
Mrs. Jameson Leg.Mouast.Ord, (1863) 331 Where he made 
himself master of civil and canon law. 

2 . gen. a. A law, nde, edict (other than ecclesi- 
astical). b. A general rule, fundamental principle, 
aphorism, ox axiom governing the ^stematic or 
sdentific treatment of a subject; e.g. canons of 
descent or inheritance ; a logical, grammatical, or 
metrical canon ; canons of criticism, taste, art, etc. 

2588 FitAUNCEZaw/ersLa.f.i.iL 7b, Such rules, maximaes, 
canons, axioms . . or howsoever you tearme them. i6m Shaks. 
Ham.\. iu 13a Or that the Eoerlasting had not fixt His Cannon 
'gaiiut Selfe-slaughter. xdey — Cor. i. x. 26 Against the 
hospitable Canon. x6sB Milton Vacett. Exerdse, Sub- 
stance with his Canons ; wMch Ens.. explains. 1788 Reid 
Aristottds Log. v. iL 1x3 They have reduced the doctrine of 
the topics to certidne axioms or canons. 1806 Med. Jml. 
XV.r^ The canons of pathology. x^EoBxxiEa&Prt/.Adam 
Smittts IF, iV. 1. 17 The indirect taxation of France violated 
every canon of ftnancial prudence and equity. 1B74 Saycb 
Compar. Philel. i. sSThe canons of taste Tuidpoliteliterature. 
1879 Farrar St. Peeul I, 6x3 We may assume it as a canon 
ofordinary criticism that a writer intends to be understood. 

o. A Standard of judgement or authority; a test, 
criterion, means of discrimination. 

xfei H01J.AND Pliny II. 497 Moreouer, he made that 
which workmen call Canon, that is to say, one absolute 
piece of worke, from whence artificers do fetch their 
draughts, simetries, and proportions. i6<x Hobbes Govt. 4- 
Soc. xvii. § 16. 313 The sacred Scripture is.. the Canon and 
Rule of ail Evanjrelicall Doctrine. 1869 Goulburn Purs. 
Holiness viL 6^ This Lord’s Prayer, what a canon does it 
supply for testing and correcting our smritual state. 1^4 
W. Wallace Hegels Logic § 52. 93 [Reason] is a canon, 
not an organon of truth, and can furnish only a criticism of 
knowledge. 

■j* 3 . Math. A general rule, formula, table ; esp. 
a table of sines, tangents, etc. Obs. 

■PJSSi*' Chaucer Astral, u. § 32 Lok how many howres 
thilke coniunccion is fro the Midday of the day precedent, 
ns shewith by the canoun of thi kalender. XS94 Blunoevil 
Exerc. ii. (ed. 7) 130 If you shall not finde in the Canon, the 
Sme which by your calculation is found. *656 tr. Hdtbed 
Elem. PAi/ox. I1839I 292 The straight line BV. .if computed 
^ the canon of sijps. 1706 Phillips, In MaUiematicks, 
Cannon is an infallible Rule to resolve all things of the same 
Nature with the present Inquiry, zysx Chambers Cyc4s.v. 
Canon, Haiural Canon of 'Triangles is a table of sines, tan- 
gents, and secants together. .Artificinl Canon of Triangles 
IS a table wherein the logarithms of sines and tangents are 
laid down. 17^ Hutton Conrse Math. (1807) II. 3 A 
Trigonometrical Canon, is a table. 

4 . The collection or list of hooks of the Bible 
accepted by the Cliristian Church as genuine and 
inspired. Also transf. Any set of sacred books. 

*38* WveuF Pro!., In the bigynnyng of canon, 

that IS, of the bok of Genesis. 1591 T. NoRroH Calvin's 
Inst. 1, 13 b. What reuerence is due to the Scripture, and 


what bookes are to be reckened in the canon therof. 1641 
J. J vexsoN True Ex-aug. T. il 116 S. Andrew the Apostle 
. . added nothing to the Canon of Scripture. X870 Max 
Mliler-SV Relig. (1873129 The process by which a canon 
of sacred books iv called into existence. 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr. I. 98 The Epistle to the Hebrews is not a work of St. 
Paul, blit it is pre-eminently worthy of its honoured place in 
the Canon. 

-)* 5. A canonical epistle. See Canoitical 3 . 

1483 CvxTOH Gold. Leg.st3^3 Saynt John that saith in his 
canone. We have, etc. 130* Ord. Crysten Men ii. i. (W. de 
W. 1506) 84 Wheribre saj'th well saynt lames in his canon. 

6. The portion of the Mass inclnded between the 
Preface and ie Pater, and containing the words of 
conseciation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21190 j)e first mess h-tt sent petre sang. 
Was bar jian na canon Tang Bot pater-noster in dais, Na 
langer canon was, it sais. 139$ Purvey Retnonstr. 11831) 
42 After the sacringe, in the canoun of the masse, a 1430 
Kni. de la 7 V>k>*(i 8681 40. x^ More Con/ut. Tindale 
Wks. 490/2 Luter himself casting away the holy canon of 
y' masse. 1636 Bp. Hall Tracis {xbyj) 43 It was the 
farther solemnizing beautlMng that holy action which 
browht the Canon iiL X78X Gibbon Led. ^ F, II. xlv. 
693 He officiated in the canon of the mass. z868 Hoox 
Lives Abps. II. ii. iii. 7&^itete, The canon or rule was the 
part of the service containing the actual consecration. 

7 . Mils. A species of musical composition in 
which the different parts take up the same subject 
one after another, either at the same or at a different 
pitch, in strict imitation. 

A passage in Burney’s Hist. Music (1781) 480 suggests as 
an earlier meaning : ‘ The rule by which a composition (in 
canon-form), which is only partially indicated in the score, 
can be read out by die performers m full.* Cf.^quoL i6oa. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus, 104 Of how manie parts the 
Canon is, so manie Cliefes do they set at the beginning of 
the verse, x^ Douland Omith, Microl. 48 A Canon 
..is an imaginarie rule, drawing that part of the Song 
which is not set downe out of that part which is set downe. 
Or it is a Rule, which doth wittily discouer the secret of a 
Song. 1793 Mason CIt. Mus. t. 34 Such Organists as were 
Masters of Canon, Fugue, and Counterpoint. 1869 OusE- 
LEY Couuterp. xxiii. § 13 The closest stretto should be re- 
served for the end. .especially if it be introduced in canon. 

b. A long hymn, used in the Eastern Church, 
consisting of eight odes, each of many stanzas. 

1862 Q, Rev. Apr. 338 If we might venture .. to name the 
characteristics of these canons, we should say richness and 
repose, and a continuous thread of Holy Scripture, .woven 
into them. 

8. a. ' In old Records, a Prestation, Pension, or 
Customary payment upon some religious Account ’ 
(Phillips 1706). From Roman Law. 

1633 Cave Ecclesiastici Introd. 51 He restor’d the Com- 
Canon, (as they call’d it) the yearly Allowance of Cora, 
which Constantine had settled upon the Church. 1726 
Avuefe Parerg. X30 Which Allowance was, by the ancient 
Lawyers, called a l^non, and not a Prebend, as now it is. 
X847-79 Halltwell, Cem<m, a portion of a deceased man’s 
goods exacted by the priest 
b. A quit-rent. [cf. Littr^, Canon 10.] 

1643 Fkynne Power ParL App. 164 Therefore to sus- 
taine the burthens of Peace, the demesne was instituted, 
(which among the Lawyers is called Canon). 1774 Bp. 
H.vllifax Anat. Rom. Lawixjgs)^ On condition that the 
Tenant shall improve the Lands, and pay a yearly Canon 
or Quit'Rent to the Proprietor. 

9 . A chief epoch or era, serving to date from 
(Gr. itavSjv xpovt/eds) ; a basis for chronology. Cf. 
canon monument in 15. 

X833 Crusc Eusebius vi. xxii. 242 A certain canon com- 
prising a period of sixteen years. 1876 Birch Rede Led. 
E^pt 14 The Turin papyrus, the canon of history, a list of 
aUthe kings. 

b. Paschal Canon : the rule for finding Easter, 
to which was often appended a table of the dates 
of Easter and the feasts varying with it for a series 
of years. 

* 7 * 7 ~ 5 * Chambprs Cyd, ^.'e.Canm, PaschalCanon.a.XslA^ 
of the moveable feasts, shewing the day of Easter, and the 
other feasts depending on it, for a cycle of nineteen years. 

10 . a. (See quot.) 

* 7 * 7 ;S* Chambers 0 « 7 ., Caiton, in monastic orders, a book 
wherein the religious of every convent have a fair transcript 
of the rules of their order, frequently read among them as 
their local statutes. 

b. 'The list of sainte acknowledged and canon- 
ized by the Church’ (Chambers Cyd. 1727-51). 

11 . Pt inting. A size of type-body equal to 4~line 
Pica; the largest size oftype-body that has a specific 
name. 

So called perhaps as being that used for printing the canon 
of the Hass ; but Tory is said by Reed icp. cit, 36) to have 
used the term Canonfor letter cut according to rule — lettres 
defortne—zs, distinguished from lettres hastardes. 

X683 Moxon Meek. Exerc,, French Canon 174 [types] to a 
foot 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. iii. 1x9/2 Canon, the 
great Canon is the name of the largest Letter for Printing 
that is used in England, xtsx Bailey, Canon, (with 
Printers) a large sort of Printing Letter. 2887 T. B. Reed 
0 . Eng. Lett. Foundries, 36 The Canon of the Mass was 
. .printed in a large letter, and it is generally supposed that 
this size of letter being ordinarily employed in the large 
Missals, the type-body took its name accordingly ; a suppo- 
sition which is strengthened by its German name of Missal. 

12 . (See quoL) 

Phillips, Canon, .a Surgeon’s Instrument, made use 
of for the sewing up of Wounds. 1721 in Bailey ; 1735 in 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. (Not in Syd. Soc, Lex.) 

13 . (See quot.) 


X847-78 H VI LIWEI.L, Canons, the first feathers of a hawk 
after she has mewed. [Perh. the same as Cannon : cf. Sp. 
canon a quill.] 

14 . A metal loop or ' car ’ at the top of a hell, 
by which it is hung. Also written Cannon (j^.i 5). 

x688 R. 'Rouiv.Armomy m. 461/2 This is calleda St. Bdl, 
because it hath not Canons on the head to fasten it to the 
stock. Z878 Grove Diet, Mus. I. 219 [Bells] are first 
carefully secured by iron bolts and braces through the 
ears or ‘ canons ' to the stock. 188a School Guardian No. 
313. 12 The height of the bell from the lip to the top of the 
canons is 8 ft. 

15 . attrih. and. Comb., as canon laio (see i b), 
-lawyer, -making, monument (cf. 9), ride, type 
(cf. 1 1) : canon-like, -wise adjs. 

x6oi Bp. Barlow Defente 99 We acknowledge it ^Canon- 
like, but not CanonicalL 1659 Baxter Key CatJu xxv. 147 
This is a cheaper way of ^Canon-making m a corner. X631 
R. Byfield Sabi. 149 You finde nothing . . in any . . 
*cannon monument, and register of Antiquitie. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mar. 33 'The veiy *Canon rule, and 
paterae of ail vertue. X64X Milton Reform. Wks. 1738 1 . 7 
An insulting and only *Canon-wise Prelate. 

Canon ^ (kseman). Forms : (i oanoziic), 3 
canon, 3-4 oanun, canoun, 3-4 ebannn, 3-5 
chanoun, 4-7 chanon, 5 ebanowne, (cannon), 
6-7 channon, 6- canon. [Found in 0 £. in the 
form canonic, ad. L. canonic-us, a late L. sb. use 
of the adj. canonicus Canonic, f. canon rule, etc. : 
see prec. L. canonic-us gave It. canonico, Sp. 
canonigo, Pr. canorgue. Cat. and Pr. canonge, 
ONF. cano'nie, later canoi'ne, central F. chanoine, 
derive from a lateL. form *canonitts‘. cf. canonia 
in Du Cange. The 1 2th c. Eng. form was canwn, 
later ME. canotrn : apparently an adaptation of 
the ONF. canonie (pron. kano'nya), with the end- 
ing imperfectly represented (perh. by confusing 
with Canon j 3 .I). When this was subsequently 
influenced by French of Paris, the central Fr. 
chanoine was represented in Eng. by chanun, cha- 
noun, so common in 14-1 5th c. Bnt canon re- 
appeared in the i6th c. and is the surviving form, 
ruiming together with the preceding Canon I, so 
that many dictionaries treat the two as one word.] 

1 . Eccl. Hist. A clergyman (including clerks in 
minor orders) living with others in a clergy-house 
(clausirum), or (in later times) in one of the 
houses within the precinct or close of a cathedral 
or collegiate church, and ordering his life accord- 
ing to the canons or rules of the church. This 
practice of the canonica vita or canonical life 
began to prevail in the 8th c.; in the iithc. it 
was, in some churches, reformed by the adoption 
of a rule (based upon a practice mentioned by 
St. Augustine) that clergymen so living together 
should renounce private property : those who em- 
braced this rule were known as Augustinian 
{Austin') or regular, the others were secular canons. 

From the ' regular ' canons, came in the 12th c. those who 
followed the still stricter rule of Norbert of Premontrd, 
thence called Preinonsiratensian Canons. These two 
groups of ‘ canons regular ' were popularly distinguished 
by the colour of their habits as^ Black Canons and_ White 
Canoits. As these vied, in strictness of living, with the 
monastic orders, the difference between a canon regular 
and a monk, became in the later Middle Ages (as now in 
the R. C. Cb ,) so slight that the one is frequently confounded 
with the other. Thus Littrd explains ‘ Aug^ustinian Canons* 
as ' inoines,6.\ts aussi hermites de Saint-Augustin’. 

c 1205 Day. ax86i Canones her comen. Ibid. 24289 Canunes 
[1275 many canoun] her weoren. a 1300 Cursor M, 2200,2 
Clerk, or munk, or canun [v.r. canoun, chanoun]. 0x386 
Chaucer Chan. Yem, Prol. ^ T. 20, I deraed hym som 
Chanon for to be. 1393 Lancl. P, PI. C. vi, X57 Bohe 
monkes and chanouns. c 1440 Prowp. Parv, 69 Chanone, 
chanowicus. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcii. 108 Preestes 
and frerys and chanons and seculeres. X318 Wriotheslev 
Chron. (1875) 1 . 12 All the orders of friers, channons, moncks 
of Stratfbrde and Tower Hill. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Countr. Farm 580 Students, monks, chanons and other 
fine and daintie peisons. x68a N. O. Boileasis Luirin ii ai 
But Oh ! these Chanters, Chanons make a Pother. x86x 
Pearson Early 4- Mid. Ages Eng, 273 An attempt of the 
anti-ieformers to substitute canons for monks in Winchester 
was put down. 

138^ Trevisa Higden (1863) I. 373 Patrik rered here a 
chirche, and dede here chanouns reguler. e 1400 Maundev. 
vii. 79 In the Chirche of Seynt Sepulchre was wont to ben 
Chanouns ofthe ordre of Seynt Augustyn.» 0x425 Wyntoun 
Cron. I, Pro], 86 Of Sanct ^drowys a chanowne Regulare. 
1609 Skene Reg, Map. 54 Abbats and Priours of regular 
Channons. 18^ Lingaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 11 . xii. 235 
Regular canons, whether in holy orders or not, are always 
reckoned among those who are bound to a life of chastity. 

1297 R, Glouc. 28a Canons her were Seculers. 15x3 
Bradshaw Si. Werburg (1848) 137 From secular chanons 
to monkes religious. 1531 Dial. Laws M Eng. ii. xl. 
(X638) 132 Goods gotten by a Canon seculer by reason of his 
Church . . shall not goe to his successor. 1844 Lincard 
Anglo-Sax, Ch. (1858) II. xii. 233 The conversion of the 
conventual and collegiate clergy into secular Canons. x8M 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. vii. 85 The chapter was 
formed of secular canons, 

2 . In the Church of England, since the Reforma- 
tion, all canons have been secular, and the system 
of canons has been retained mainly in connexion 
with cathedral churches, where the canons, with 
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the dean at their head, constitute the body of 
resident ecclesiastical dignitaries, who manage the 
cathedral, and {^formall) ) elect the bishop. ^See 
Chapter.) 

The name of Miner or Petty Canem i-, now sometimes 
given to those clergymen of the cathedral establishment 
who assist in performing the daily service, but are not mem- 
bers of the chapter. Honorary Canons, are titular ]neniber:> 
of the cathedral chapter, who ate non-residentiary, and re- 
ceive no emoluments. See also Prebendary. 

[c 1W5 in P. E. P. U863I 82 Alle ]>e Canouns of he queor. 
>|£a Lsvcu P. Pi. A. XI. 33 N’euerkjmg ne kniht ne C^oun 
of Seynt poules. 1483 Caxton GoU. Leg. 223/s Commaund- 
jmg hym . . that he shold assemble the chanones of Seint 
James for to burye thys pylgryme.] ,1361 T. Norton Cal- 
vitCs hut rv. v. 11634) 535 There be commonly Canons with 
five, six or seven benefices. 1576 ^Lambsrde Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 143 A college stored with two and twenty 
Chanons. axtaio BsconiJ.) Deans and canons, orprebends, 
of cathedral churches. x6s8 Karle Microccstn, ill. 8 He is 
a main pillar of our Church, thou^not yet Dean or Canon. 
1709 Steele Toiler No. 54 P 3 One of our Petty-Canons. 
1763 Blackstone Conttiu i. xL 383 The chapter, consisting 
of canons or prebendaries. 1837 Svo. Smith Let. Siiigleten 
'Wk’L 1839 11 - Vou are not a Dean nor a Canon-Resi- 
dentiary. _ x86a Mrs. H.Wood Charmings i s He was one 
of the senior minor canons, 
b. prefixed as a title. 

(This fashion has prevailed chiefly since the 
appointment of titular or honorary canons.) 

1849 Birks Hone A^st. PreC, The late Canon Tatb 
Canon, obs. form Cannor, Canion. 

Canon (kas'n^on, kas'nyan). Also caimozi, 
canon, Cantor, [a. Sp. caiion tube, pipe, conduit, 
barrel, cannon, etc. (an^, of ra/la:— L. eanna 
reed, pipe, qnill. Cane ; thus the same word as 
It. catmone, Fg. caithao, Fr. and F. canon, Eng. 
cannon, and canton), bnt spec, applied by the 
Spaniai^ of New Mexico in the soise in which 
it has been adopted from them hy their English- 
speaking ndi^bonis. In order to retain the pro- 
nunciation am prevent crmfusion with ramm, which 
would lesnlt firom the frequent want of the Spanish 
letter 2, n ienye), in English typography, the 
word is frequently spelt C.\nyon, q. v.] 

A deep gorge or rarine at the bottom of which a 
river or stream flows between high and often 
vertical sides ; a physical feature characteristic of 
the Rocky Mountain^ Sierra Nevada, and the 
western plateaus of North America. 

x8$o B. Taylor Eldorado xxviL 1 1863) 387 The word caSon 
(meaning, in Spanldi, a funnel) has a peculiar adaptation to 
these cleft channels through which the rivers are poured. 
1863 Let fr. Vancotiveds Isl. in Daily Tel. 17 Nov. 7/a 
Through what is called a cannon (pronounced kanyon\, a 
vast gorge formed by perpendicular rocks. X874 Codes 
N.-W, 228_ Deep, rocky canons, where the dense 
foliage and precipitous walls shut out the sun, and a per- 
petual twilight prevails. 1883 Geikie Geol. in. 11. iL § % 379 
The Grand Canon of the Colorado river is 300 miles long, 
and in some places more than 6000 feet in droth. 

attrib. 1879 Beerrohm Patagonia v. 65 The tracks sud- 
den^ turned and went up the caiion-side on to the plain. 

i* Canonee'r. Obs. Also coimonieT. [humor- 
ously f. Canon after Cannoneer.] One who 
makes, cites, or interprets (ecclesiastical) canons ; 
a canonist ; a zealot or stickler for the canons. 

X64X Curates’ Confer, in Harl. JIfitc. (Malh.) IV. 376 
They are the curates, who are set to be Cannoniers. 16^ 
Baxter Key Catlu xvii. 71 We turn this Canon against 
the Canoneeis. x6Sx — Search. Schism, i. x The Diocesan- 
Militants, or Canoneers. 

Canouess (kx-ndn^). [f. Canon ^ + -ssa ; 
cf. F. c/ianoinesse, in i 6 th c. also canoniesse ; in 
med.L. canonica and cattonissa.'\ 

1. Eecl. Hist. A member of a college or commnnity 
of women living under a rule, but not under a 
perpetual vow ; hence, a woman holding a prebend 
or canonry in a female chapter. (The A ugusitniatt 
Canonesses are now practically an order of nuns.) 

x68a Heiosfr. Prance 36 The Nuns, or Regular Canon- 
esses of the Blessed Vircin of the Nunnery of Chairon. sja 6 
Ayliffe Parers. 140 There are also in Popish Countnes, 
women which they call Secular Canonesses living after the 
Example of Secular Canons, yna Pennant Tours Scott 
(X774) 246 The nunnery, filled with the canonesses of St. Au- 
gustma 1844 Marg. Fuller IPbm. in xgth C. (1862) 07 She 
may be one of the lay sisters of charity, a canoness hound 
by an inward vow. 1885 Diet. Nai. Biog. I. 2x6/3 Louisa 
was appointed at the age of seventeen a ^noness of Mons, 
then the wealthiest, .chapter in the Austrian Netherlands, 

2. humorous. The wife of a canon. 

1873 E. BesDOcAAr. Protestant 2x3 The canons, canon- 
asses, and minor canons. 

t CanO'Uial, a. Obs. [a. F. camnial, ad. late 
I,, catmiidlis ; cf. canonia in Dn C.] =CanohioaIi. 

a laaj Ancr. R. 8 Sein James canoniel epistle. x5oa Ord. 
Crysten Men rv. xxvi. (W. de W- 1506) 314 The whiche 
ben bonnde unto the hoores canonyales. 1^89 PasgiiilTs 
Ret. 13 Whatsoeuer he speakes, must be Canoniall. 

Hence Cano'nlaOly ado., canonically. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 115 To our Lord N., the Pope, 
and to his successours entiing canonially. 

Gaaonic (kanpTiik), a. (and sb.') [ad. L. 
cattonic<is, =G t. KoyoviKbs of or according to 
Canon; or a. F. cationiqtu. Already in OE. as 
sb. = modern CANON 2.] 
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1. Authorized by, or according to, ecclesiastical 
canons ; = Canonical i. 

1483 Cation Gold. Leg. aij/r Enery day atte vii houres 
canonj-ques. 1532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. si<V'2 by 
an olde canonike and sure grounded custom of j* churche. 
X663 Butler Hud t. l 237. 1664 Drspi v Riz-al Loiiiis 
L ii, ‘Hs Evening now, ana the Canonick Hours For Mar- 
( nageaKpast. i8ia Combe tDr. Syntax) i’/t/wri’iyKrvni, 
'llie Doctor, in canonic state, Now op'd at once the church- 
yard gate. 

2. Of or pertaining to the canon of Scripture ; 

= Canonical 2. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk ('1842) 53 Some portion of holie 
Canonick Scripture. 1645 Rltulri ord Ti^aH^ Tr LB ait h 
itS45i 6 The Church’s last prayer in canonic Scripture is for 
Union. . *835 I- Taylor Spir. Despot, iv. 150 Not to be 
traced in the canonic writings. 

3. ^en. Having the authority of an accepted rule 
or type; classic; = Canonic.vl 4 . 

18^ Lritch tr. Muller sAnc. Art S 138. x 13 His numerous 
pictures of gods wd heroes (as his 'Theseus) attained a 
canonic consideration in art. 

4. J/kj. Following the strict rules of canon-form. 

(Cf. Canonical 6 .) 

1854 tr, CheruiinCs CormierpotHt 45 Canonic imitation is 
that where the consequent responds to the antecedent, note 
for note, from beginning to end. 1^9 Grove Dii t. Mus. I. 
654 The voices move, in strict canonic imitation, on a ground- 
ba.s& 

6 . Of or belonging to the order of canons ; = 

CANONIC.kL 7. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 426/1 'They toke not the canonyke 
breed, for the chanonnes that were at y* tyme . . gouemed 
them self after the reule of Saynt Austyn. 

B. sb, 1. = Canon sb.^ ; one in canonical 
orders. (L. cattonicus.) 

ajoaa Laws of Etkelbert vL 3 (Bosw.l Codes hoowas, 
bLscopas and anbadas, munecas and mynecene, canonicas 
and nunnan. 2676 R. Barclay ApoL Quakers xii. § x. 
443 Ten Canonicks, so called, were burnt for that Crime. 
A X8S3LANDOR Wks. 1 . 6c/i The bones had been verified.. in 
presence of the archhudiop, the canonics, and the protono- 
I tary, 

2. A scheme or system of lo^cal mles or dia- 
lectic ; =the Epienrean rh icavovucov. 

I s 6 ss-io Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 548/^ Thus may this 
short Canonick or Treatise of Rules, serve instead of a 
I laborious and prolix Dialectick. 1847 Lew es Hist. Philos. 

' vitt. ii. ^(187x1 1 . 3^1 The Epicurean Logic called Canonic, 
which is a collection of rales respecting human reason and 
its application. 

*1’ 3. a. The theory of music or harmony (ij ko.vov~ 
b. One who studies music theoretically (of 
the Pythagoreans, who were called ol kovovikoC). 

x6ss-8o Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 385/1 The Pytha- 
goreans named that which we now call Harmonick, Cano- 
nick. .A Canonick in general is a Harmonick, who is con- 
versant about that which consists of Harmony. 
CaXLOZUCal (k^p*nikal), a. (and sb.). [f. med. 
L. canonical-is, f. canonic-us : see prec. and -al.] 

1, Prescribed by, in conformity with, or having 
reference to ecclesiastical edict or canon law, 

XS70-6 Lambardb Peramb, Kent. (xSafi) 303 Rochester 
hath, .a lawful and canonicall Cathedral 1586 Will 

in Sjbenser^s Wks. (Grosart) I. Introd. 17 For. ,my wyfe for 
and in the name of her canonicall parte andjaoraon. 17W 
BLACKSTONEC(»M»r. I. (x793)553 These canonical disabilities 
being entirely the provmce of the ecclesiastical courts. 
1868 Frefman Norm. Conq. II. viiL 398 With the 
weapons of legal and canonical disputation. 

b. Canonical hours', (a.) stated times of the day 
appointed by the canons for prayer and devotion ; 
(^.) the hours (now from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m.) within 
which marriage can be legally performed in a 
parish chnrch in England ; (r.) irons/. 

X483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 218/2 And euery day at euery 
hour canonycal she was Uft up in thayer of thangellis. xsafi 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 164 All suche meditacyons 
perteyneth to the houres canonicall. 1607 Tofseix Four/. 
Beasts Ded, 7 The canonical voke and watchfulness of a 
cock, a 1667 Cowley Friendship in A bs.. Each Day think 
on me, and each Day I shall, For thee make Hours Cano- 
nical. x8^ Hook Ch. Dut. X44/2 In the Church of Rome, 
the canomcal hours begin with vespers. 

1665 Pepys Diary (1879) HI, 207 We;, fearing the cano- 
nical! hour would be past before we got thither, did with a 
groat deal unwillingness send away the license and wedding 
nng, MX9 D'Urfey Pills III, 270 Let us be wed, At 
Hours C^onical. 1827 Barham htgol. Leg. (1877) 344 It’s 
long past the canomcal hour. 

o. Cattonieal dress, etc. ; the articles of dress 
worn by clergy according to canon. 

x666 Pefys ^ary 37 Sept., I., to speak for a cloak ^d 
cassock for nw brother, .and I will have him in a canonical 
dress. x68s Luttrell Brief Ret (1857) I. 343 Titus Oates 
. . to be divested of his canonical habit for ever. xSfia 
Smiles Engkteers IIL roi Two. .old men, whose canonical 
hats indicated their quality as village pastors. 

d. Canonical obedience', the obedience to be 
rendered by inferior clergy to the bishop or other 
ecclesiastical superior, according to the canons. 

x6ai Burton Anat. Met iiLiv.i.ii. (1651) 650 A false per- 
swasion . . of canonical or blind obedience. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 87 His new engagements of canonical 
obedience to the pope, X869 Hook Lives Alps. II. ii. 150 
At his consecration ne made a profession of canonical obe- 
dience to the Archbishop. 

2. Of or belonging to the canon of Scripture. 
(Also used of other sacred books.) 

a 1368 CoVERDALE CanyiVfgCAw/'s Craw vuL Wks. II. 


=58 1 he canniiii.il Imoks of the old and New Tt'.t.'iment. 
1633 M.vsxiNGtR & Kh-id l-atal Dawry m,\, Iftiiix new 
preacher. Could prove his doctrine for caiioniLal xfigi 
Bvxter Inf. Bapt. 167 'Though it be not Canonicall, he was 
a wise man that said, etc. 1790 Palev Horre Paul. 1. 6 
Sentences from the canonical epistles. 1837 Max Mlxler 
Chips jiSSo) I. X. 267 The chief canonical books of the 
Buddhist faith. 186a Trench Miracles Introd. 42, 

3. Canonical Epistles, more particularly, the 
seven catholic epistles of James, Peter, John, and 
Jude ; also applied to certain epistles of bt. Basil, 
etc. Also qnasi-jA, a cananital (obs.'i = Canon 1 5. 

CEiriirroATi xavoviK>] had various senses in ecclesiastical 
VrTiters. In reference to the Catholic Epistles the meaning 
is disputed ; in reference to those of St. Basil, it means 
‘havini; the authority of a canon ’.1 
xs6i Dals tr. Built nger on Apoc. Crs73) 292 He is greater, 
that IS in vs (sayth b. John in his C^onicalli than is he 
that is in the world. 3755 CHAViurRS Cycl. Supp., Canoni- 
cal .. or general epistles, [a 1325 see Canoni au] 

4. gen. Of the nature of a canon or rule ; of 
admitted authority, excellency or supremacy; 
authoritative ; orthodox, accepted ; standard. 

<553 "NiLSorf R Act, 67 Suche as all the w gride hathe 
confirmed and agreed upon, that it is autentique and canoii- 
ital. 1603 H. Crosse P'eriiies Coturmo. tiS78) Si Wise- 
dome vnder a ragged coatc is seldome canonicall. 1651 
Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. xvii. § x8. 315 There must bee some Ca- 
nonicall Intetproter. X796 Monthly Retr. XIX. 545 He., 
remained the canomcal geographer of the autients. x8ix 
Ibid. LXV. 133 Before Folycletus had ascertained the 
canonical proportions of a beautiful human frame. x868 
Sat, Rev. 15 Aug; 339/1 CHiallenging all those who ma^' be 
disinclined to accept his criticism as canonical. 

6. Math, Furnishing, or according to, a general 
rule or formula (see Canon i 3). 

X738 Logan in Rigaud Corr.Sci.Men{t%gii 1 . 331 A true 
canonical equation or power. x83x J. J. Sylvester (r/VA) 
On a remarkable discovery in the Theory of Canonical 
foxms of Hyperdeterminants. 1876 Salmon Higher A Ig. 
XV. Art 164 The simplest form to which a quantic can 
without loss of generality be reduced is called the canonical 
form of the quantic- 

6 . Mns. According to the rules of canon, in 
canon form. 

x6o9 Douland Oratith, Microl. 51 Virgular Syncopa- 
tion is much vsed, Numerall seldome, Canonicall most 
seldome. _ x869^0usELEy Cowtferp. xxiii. § 15 Some frag, 
mentaiy imitation or canonical episode. 

7. Of or belonging to an ecclesiastical chapter, 
or to one of its members (see Canon -). 

IS79 Hookfr Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxx. § xx No other benefices 
but only their canonical portions. x6oo Ibid, vin, vii. S 3 
The very act of canonical election. 1634 Abp, Lauds 
Vuit, Exeter in Rep. Comrniss. Hist, MSS. X38A A 
canonicall house, due to a canon residentiary. x66a J. Bar- 
CRAVE PopeAU.v. VII (1867) 116 At my Canonical house, 
at the metropolitical church of Christ, Canterbury. x88x 
Freeman 5 'my'!, Lands Venice, Parenso, Among the canon- 
ical buildings on the south side of the church. 

B. sb, pi. [cf. academicalsi] Canonical robes. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, ix, I did not at all wonder to 
find a cheat in canonicals. X7S1 — Per. Pic. (1779) IV. xcv i. 
17 X He was accosted by a person in canonicals. i7<» Con- 
rwisseur No. 65 ( 3 ut ofnis canonicals, his constant is 
what they call parson’s blue- X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1. 337 An ecclesiastic in full canonicals. 

Canonically (kan^i'uikali), aify. [f. prec.+ 
-LT-.] In a canonical manner (see the adj.). 

xsap More Supplic. ^OH/erWks. 3^6 Stephen was well and 
canonically chosen archbishop of Caunterbury. 1609 Bf. 
Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 355 Then is he Sacrile- 
giously false, and Canonically irregular. 1759 H. Walpolc 
Corrr. 11837) I. 405 Marca was married yesterday,. the law- 
yers and milliners were all ready canonically. xy68 Black- 
stone Cgtrtui, I. 387 The vicar.. shall be canonically insti- 
tuted and inducted. 1834 Byron Df. Traruf, x. t 293 
Would you . .be a Titan 7 Or CTo talk canonically) wax a 
son Of AnakI 1837 Hawthorne Twice.iold T. (1857) !• v- 
70 An English priest, canonically dressed. 1875 Ouselev 
Mns. Form ix. 49 Treat the theme canonically, or with 
perpetual imitations. 

Canoxiicalness (k^pnikaln^). [f. as piec. 
4- -NESS.] The quality or fact of being canonical. 
1638 Ckiluncvv. Relig. Prot, i. iii. § 38. 141 Their Autho- 
rity and Canonicalnesse. lyis Burnet Qvm. Tune an, 1711 
(R.) Maintaining the canomcalness of the apostolical consti- 
tutions. X747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 473 The canonicalness of 
whose election he had as abbot already acknowledged- 

Caaoilicate (kwp*nik^t)- [a. med.L. canonic- 
dt-us, i. ceuionictts ; cf. F. canonicati\ The office 
or dignity of a canon ; a canoniy. 

1653 Wadsworth tr. Sandovals Civil Wars Spain 337 
The Bishopricks, . . Canonicates, & other Ecclebiastiuil 
raeferments. s 66 a J, BAnattnvz Pope Alex. F 7 / (1867) 41 
Theservlce. .did scarce deserve a simple can onicate. a x8$3 
Lanoos Wks. 11 . 82 Within the walls of the canonicate. 
xMj Evert, Standard 3 June, His nomination to the canoni- 
cate of St Peter is spoken of. 

t Caaonica'tioil. Obs. rare—\ [n. of action 
f. med.L. canonicate to make canonical, to canon- 
ize.] Canonization, consecration. 

ax64x Sfelman Wks, 132 (R.) After his canonication, 
those that would consecrate the tenth part of their sub- 
stance unto Hercules, should he very prosperou<i. 

Caaonicity (koenoni’siti). [f. on type of a 
'L.*canonicitas, f. canonic^is, or ad. F. canottiiilc: 
see -ITY.] Canonicalness, canonical status, esp. 
the fact of being comprehended in the Canon of 
Scripture, or in any other sacred canon. 

10-3 
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1797 R^‘ XXIII. 403 To attribute cMonicity 

to all those Scriptures of the Jews. iS+t Mvers Cath,^ Th. 
six. 73 If none but a literal line and measure of Canomcity 
■will 6e accepted. 1849 W. Fitzg£R^.ld tr. Whitaker’s 
IJis/ut. 46 Would .4ti£ustine, if he held all the books to have 
an equal right to canonicity .. have preferred some to 
others ? 

Cano’ZlicO', combining form of Caxokic. 
ifiSg Apal, Fail. Walker's Aii. as It being Canonico- 
PKlatically impossible, tho Schismatico-Presbyterially cer* 
tain. 

i* Ca’UOliisitL. Obs.~^ ff. after next; see 
-ISM.] The principles of canou-law. 

162* W. ScL\TEB Tithes Rev. fidaji i6i Xeede you, A 
man so skilled in Gratian, bee catechized in Canonisme? 

Canonist (kasmonist). [a. F. c. 

in Littre), in med.L. mnontsfa : see -IST.] 

1. A professor of, or one skilled in, the canon 
Law ; a canon-lawyer. 

154* Brikklovv Comflaytti .wiv. trS74i The greasy 
canonistesnosel the peplein idolatry. 15^ Lvtimer Serin. 
Plettshers 38 A cannoniste, that is to saye, one that is 
broughte up in the studie of the Pope’s laives and decree.s. 
1643 Milton Zlirtrw (1831) IntrocL 10 The shallow com- 
menting of Scholastic^ and Canonists. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy (xSoa) IV. x.TiiL 00, I am a vile canonist, replied 
Yorick. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11S7S) II. App. 652 It 
offended against the strict laws of the Church as under- 
stood by continental canonists. 

2. One who makes or upholds canons in science, 
criticism, etc. 

*786-1805 _H. Tookc Parley 1. vi (iSzat 03 If the etymolo- 
gical canonists, .had not been .so remarkably inattentive to 
the causes, .of those literal changes of which they treat. 

Canonistic (ksmonrstik', a. [f. prec. + - 10 .] 
Of or belonging to a canonist; concerned with 
the exposition of canon-law. 

1645 Milton Telrach. I1S511 223 The apt Schollers of this 
canonistic exposition. i86x W. Perrv Hist. Ck. Eng. 1 . v. 
21S Famous for his canonistic learning. 

Cauoni'stical, a. ran. [f. prec. -f -.vi.] 
Having relation to canonistic matters ,* also = prec. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 27 July 10/2 Decisions, cases important 
for canonistical hermeneutics, and the like. 

i* Gattoui’stre, Obs. [ad. F. camnhti : cf. 
aikamUln, sqphister, etc., and see -ISTBE.] An 
earlier form of CA^fONiST. 

136a Lvngu P. pi, a viit. 135 Bote Catonn construwe|> 
hit nay And Canonistres boh^ -^d sigsen hi liem-seluen 
Sompnia. no curies. Z393 Hid. C. x. 303 Caton counteth hit 
at nouht and canonistrei at lasse. iri38otVYCLiP.S'm/t. Set. 
Wks. 1. 3* pis man of lawe . . was nepir civilian ne canon- 
Ntre. — Bible Prol. xtii. 31 Sumtyme cyuylians and 
canonistris weren deuout. * 

Canonizant (.kan^niz^nt), a. Malk. [a. F. 
camnisant, pr.pple. of^n/M/ttV^rinsense ‘regler’.] 
Attributive of an equation by the solution of which 
a quantic may be rrauced to the * canonical form 
_i8m Salmon Higher Plane Cnroes v. 186 A cubic iden- 
tical with the Canonizant cubic of the last article. 
tCaxLO'lUzate,/^-/^/^. Ohs. [ad.L. camnizat- 
us, pa. pple. of camnizd-re^ =CiV.sONiZBD. 

1538 Bale TAre Larues 1223 To haue canonyzate Franci-s- 
cus de_ pola. 1565 ^ewel Repi. Harding {1611) 271 Not 
Canonizate for a Samt as yet, 

Caaonization (kse:nonoizei*j 3 ii). [ad.L. camn- 
izdtim’tmy n, of action f. caiionisdre to canonize ; 
cf. F. camnisatian^ The action of canonizing 5 
esp. formal admission into the calendar of saints. 

^1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. Ill, 433 To trowe siche canony- 
zaciouns is lesse pan bileeue. c Protnp. Farv, 60 Ca- 
nonizacion, canoniaacio. More Cartful. Titidale 

Wks. 344^ This new saint of Tindales canonisacion. 1538 
Bale Thre Lames 1633 He sent hym to heauen by hys 
canonyzacyon, Andfron theas to helle by an excommunyca- 
cyon. x6^ Herrick Hesper. (1844I II, 158 To be number'd 
one_^ Here, in my book's canonization. x6m Hobbfs Govt, 
h See. xviii. § 14. 36a The canonization ofSaints which the 
Heathen called Apotheosis. 178a Priestley Corrupt. 
Christ. I. iv. 370 Before there were any regular canonizations. 

1854 Emerson Lett.^ Soc. Aims, Qttoi. ^ Orig. Wks, 
(Bohn* III -aso’Tis curious what new interest an old author 
acquires by official canonization in Tiraboschi or Dr. John- 
son. 1877 Mozley Setw.rv. 87 The canonisation of 
men— the popular judgment which sets them up morally 
and spiritually upon the pinnacle of the temple. 

Ganoxiize v. Also -iso. [ad. 

med.L. canontzd-re (also in isthc. Fr, caiutttizer).'] 
1. imas. To place in the canon or calendar of 
the sain^, according to the rales and with the 
ceremonies observed by the Church. 

c X3te Wyclif De Bccles. Sel. Wks. HI. 344 If pe pope 
canonise pis man panne he must nedis be semt in hevene. 
rj6o Caporavc Chnrtt. (18581 253 This same 5ere was 
Thomas of Lancastir canoni^. 15x6 Pymsom Life Si. Bir- 
glue in Myrr. OurLadye (1873) Intiod. 58 This blessyd 
woman seynt Birgette was canonyzed by pope bonyface. 
1598 Barckley Felic, Alan (1631) 237 They assured him he 
should be canonized for a Saint, a x68o Butler Rent, (1759) 
II. igj A Fanatic . . canonizes himself a Saint in hLs own 
Life-ttme. 1875 H. E, Manning Alission H, Glurst vii. 191 
A multitude who have not been canonised on earth, though 
they are saints in heaven. 

'I' 2. To install in any ecclesiastical dignity or 
office ; to consecrate. Obs. 

jfM3 Gower Ca;/;? I. 2^54 Thus was he pope canonised 
With great honour and intronised. cxeoo Apol. Loll, 57 
Wan any auerous or couetous Is canonizid in pe kirk, or 
maad cheef. 


1 3. To deify, apotheosize, Obs. or ar-ih. 

Z553 Eden Treat, Sieru Ind. lArlx} 20 Of them which 
amonge the gentiles were canonized into y* numbre of the 
goddes. 1504 Hvw.vhd Eutropins i. 2. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 210 Circe our famous witch .. was canonized a 
goddesse. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. 11. viii. 106. 1794 
Sullivan Viera Nat. II, Adventurers who were afterwards 
.. canonized as a sign in the heavens, .called Argonauts. 

4. Jig. To treat as a saint or glorified person. 

XS79 Tovson Cakim's Sena. Tint. 683/1 But women are 

as it were canonised here: God putteth them into his regis- 
ter, and setteth them in an honourable degree, e iS9“ Mar- 
lowe Faust. I. 1x8 Faustus, these books, thy wit, and our 
experience. Shall make alt nations to canonize u.s._ 1825 
Bro. fonaihait II. 282, 1 am not ready to canonize all 
women because I love one. 

5. To make canonical ; to admit into the Canon 
of Scripture, or {Jransff^ of authoritative writings, 

13S2 [see Canonized]. 1593 Nasht. Christs T. 38 b, 
Canonizing such a multifarious Genealogie of Comments. 
1595 Polirnautein (i88r} 36 To canonize your owne writers. 
Z645 Ussher Body Div. 5. 1657 Cosin Cattott Script, ii. 14 
They canonized the Books of the Maccabees. 1872 O. 
Shipley Gloss. Etcl. Terms 86 Apocryphal books, .were not 
canonized. 

6 . To sanction by the authority of the church ; 
to give authoritative sanction or approval to. 

*393 Gower Conf, III. 280 Of the law canonized The pope 
hathbode to the men, that, etc. CX400 Apol. LolL 46 per 
wordis are canonized, & approuid of boli kirk. X633 
Paoiit Christianogr. i. iii. (1636) So These . . doctrines ^e 
Canonized in their late meeting at Trent. tSna G. H. H ist. 
Cardinals ii. 1. 132 The Popes are sure to nave the Car- 
dinals Canonize their errours. 1869 Lecky Enrop. Mor. I. 
L 39 We should still be compelled to canonise a crowd of 

SLCtS* 

+ 7. (See quot.) 

1578 Cooper Thesaur., Canonise, to canonice: to exa- 
nune by rule. 1656 Blount Glossogr, Canonise, to examine 
by rule, to Register, to put in the rank and number. 
Canoxiized, ppl. a. [f. prec. -I- -ED.} Placed 
in the canon; sainted; consecrated, beatified, 
deified. -I* Canonized epistles : cf. Canonical 3 . 

X382 Wyclif James Prol., Not the same ordre is at 
Greekis..of tbeseuen epistoelis that ben deptd canonysid. 
£1440 Promp. Para, 60 Canonyzyde, canoniaaiits. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, i. iii 63 Brazen Images of Canonized 
Saints, 1602 — Ham. t. iv. 47 Thy Canoniz’d bones 
Hearsed in death. ^ x7m Burke Fr. Rev. 40 Acting as if in 
presence of canonized forefathers. 1827 jPollok Course 
Time IV, The lofty seat Of canonized bards. x886 T. 
Hardy Woodlanders iv, No canonised antique. 

Cauouizev (kremonsizai), [f. as prec. -i- -eb.] 
One who canonizes. 

xs88 A King tr. Cattisim' Cateck, K j, The canonizars of 
thir new sanctes. X588 G. D. Dhe. Ailed s Sedit, Drifts 
09 An open patrone of. .trecherie, and a cannoniser of dis- 
loyall tiaytors. 175X Bp. LKWnorcox Enihtesiastn (1754) ni. 
2x6 Such Canonizers and God-makers. x8ax Blacktu, Mag. 
X. 697 The canonizer is worthy of the saint. 

Ca'uoiiizinsf, vM, sb. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
The action of the vb. Canonize; canonization: 
a. Admission into the calendar of saints. 

CX380 Wyclif Serm, xxix. Sel. Wks. III. 456 po canon- 
ysynge of ))o seyntes. a X638 Meds Apost. Latter Times iv. 
Wks. (1672)629 The Canonizing of the Souls of deceased 
Worthies, .was an Idolatrous trick even from the days of the 
elder world. 1727 A Hamilton New Arc. E. hid. II. Ii. 
243 The Chinese are speedier in their canonizing than the 
Romans are. 

b. Establishing as canonical. 

^ 1651 Hobbes Leoiath. in. xHL 282 The Canonizing, or mak- 
ing of the Scripture Law, belonged to the Civill Soveraignc. 
Ca'lLOXiiaintf, ppl. a. That canonizes. 

_ i8(^ Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xi. 30 The canon- 
izing voice of England. 

+ Ca'3l0li.ly, adv. Obs. rw'e~\ [f. Canon 1 + 
-LY^.] Canonically, 

1502 Ord. Crysten Alert iv. x\i. (W. de W. 1306) 234 If he 
hath not ben electe canonly. 

Canonry (ksemanri). Also 4-5 obianonry(e. 
[f. Canon^ -f- -BY. (The L. was canonia, F. 
chanotaie.)] The benefice of a canon ; the status, 
dignity, or office of a canon. 

1482 Caxton Higdett (1527) 303 b, He..hadde geuen 
his ietyll newc a chanonrye . . in the chyrche of Lyncoln. 
X687 Land. Gas. No. 2307/2 The Seizure of the Canonries 
and Prebendaries. t69x Wood Ath, Oxon, I. 81 This Tol- 
lard. , enjoyed his Canonry but few month.s. 1705 Hearnc 
Collect, (x886} I. 104 His Canonry of X‘ Church. 1726 
Ayliffb Parerg, 139. 1862 SIrs. _ H. Wood Chanwngs 

i. 2 A young man who had but just gained his minor 
canonry. x8S6 Law Times Rep, LIll. 702/1 The profits of 
a canonry of Windsor were alienable by way of mortgage, 

Ca'uouship. [f. Canon 2 -i- - ship.] == Canonry. 

*S34 Hen. VIIL Liber Regis p. viii, Every suche dignitie, 
prebend, vycarship, pety canonship. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. 
Aloder. 31/a The time was, when, .none should be promoted 
,_.to canonsbipa in cathedrals, but those which could read, 
smm and competently construe. 17x4 13 Anne vi. § 8 in 

Oxj. ^Camb. Enactrn, 36 Canonsnip or Prebend in the Ca- 
thedral Church, tr. Enschit^s Syst. Gtog. II. 6oa 
Lautenbach . . containing an important canonship. 
i* Ca'UOUy, cha’nouie. Obs. [a. F. ckanoinie 
or med.L. canonia in same sense.] = Canonbt. 

X64X Milton C/i. Discip. ii, (iSsi] 66 For their Bishop- 
ricks, Deaneries, Prebends, and Chanonies. 

Cajloo, obs. form of Canoe. 

Canope, obs. form of Canopy. 

Caoiopic (kanou'pik), a, [ad. L. Candbic-us, f. 
CanSp-us a town of ancient Egypt.] Of or per- 


taining to Canopus. Canopic vase : a vase used 
in Egypt, chiefly for holding the entrails of em- 
balmed bodies. 

1878 Wilkinson Anc. Egyptians HI. Index, Canopic 
vases. 1883 \V. Armstrong Perrot’s Art Anc. Egypt I. 
301 The cauopic vases, .were sometimes of stone, especially 
alabaster, sometimes of terra cotta, and now and then of 
wood, and were used to hold the viscera of the deceased. 

Canopied (kaem^pid), ppl. a. [f. Canopy sb. 
or V. + -ED.] Covered with, or as with, a canopy. 

*593 Shaks, Lucr. 398 Her eyes . . canopied in darkness 
sweetly lay. x6xi Chapman Iliad \\u, (R.) Mars. .Sat cana- 
pied with golden clouds, 1796^ Morse A mer. Geog. II. 550 
Palanquins . . a kind of canopied couches._ X870 Lowell 
..Among vw Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 196 These saints of literature 
descend uom their canopied remoteness, 
b. Arch. (Cf. Canopy sb. 3 .) 

xBao Freeman Archil. 296 Rows of canopied niches. X879 
Sir G. Scott Lect. Archil. I. 182 A graceful canopied ana 
crocketed panel to each intervening pier. 

II Canopus (kmiijn-piis). [L., a. Gr. Kivaiiros.] 

1. The bright star a in the southern constellation 
Argo, situated in the rudder of the ship. 

*555 Eden Decades IV. hid. (Arb.) 278 When these are 
hydden, there is seene on the lefte syde a bryght Canopus 
of three starres of notable greatnesse..In the myddest of 
these is seene an other bryght Canopua 1830 Tennyson 
Dream Fair Worn. 146 We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, 
and lit Lamps which out-burn'd Canopus, 

2. = Canopic vase. 

X836 Penny Cycl. VI. 244/2 Canopus is also the name of an 
Egyptian jar. X857 Birch Anc. Pottery II. 204 The 
canopos or jar resembling those in which the Egyptians 
placed the entrails of their mummies. Ibid. (1873) 593* 

Canopy (krerndpi), sh. Forms : 5-6 canape, 
-ope, 6 canapee, -opi, cannopy, canyppy, 
(?cannebe), north. canaby(e, 6-7 canapie,-apy, 
-opie, .S'lT. caunabia, 7 caunapie, canopey, 6 - 
canopy. [In 15 th c. canape, a. F. canapi (for- 
merly also conopie masc. ‘ a canopie, tent, or 
pauilion’, Cotgr.) = Sp., Pg. canapi ‘ couch, sofa’, 
It. canbpi (Diez), med.L. * canepeum, quod suspen- 
ditnr super altare’ (Du Cange), in cl. L. conopeum, 
-eum, -ium, 'net of fine gauze about the bed, 
mosquito curtains’ (Lewis & Short), 'pavilion, 
tent, or bed with a tester’ (Scheller), a. Gr. /cioi'w- 
ir«rov ‘ an Egyptian bed or couch with mosquito 
curtains’ (L. & S.), f. uicvtinf/ gnat, mosquito. The 
. Eng. forms may have been partly from med.L., 
and in Eng. the sense has adhered to ' curtain or 
tester’, while in the mod. Romanic langs. that of 
‘ couch’ or ' sofa’ has prevailed.] 

1. A covering or hangings suspended over a 
throne, couch, bed, etc., or held over a person 
walking in procession. 

1382 Wyclif Judith xiii. 10 She too awei his canope fro 
the pileris. 1454 E. E, With (1882} 133 My bed of grene 
sylke, wi)i the testour & Canape ther-to. c xfixi zsl Eng, 
Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 29/2, liij of the nobleste bereth 
the canapie ouer his bed. 156X Invent, 138 (Jam.) Ane 
cannabie of grene taffetie . . quhilke may serue for any dry 
stuill or a bed. 1576 Lambarde /’r/wh6. (1826)113 

They beare the foure staves of the Canapie over the Kings 
head at the time of his coronation. 165X Hobbes Leviath. 
IV. xlv. 365 At this day the Popes aie carried by Switzeis 
under a Canopic. 1725 De Foe V<^. round World (1840) 
268 The mattress . . had a large canopy over it, spread like 
the crown of a tent. 1843 Prescott Mexico (X850) 1. 28. 
Above the throne was a canopy of variegated plumage. 

b. spec, A covering over a shrine, or over the 
Host when borne in procession. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburgh (184S) 146 Also ouer the 
shryne was prepared a canaby Of cloth of golde. c 1520 
Atcm, Ripon (Surtees) III. aoi Gamer ftamyng et carvyng 
j canape pro Corpore Xpi per iiij dies, 2X, 1556 Chrmi. 
Gr. Friars (1852) 94 The byshoppe bereynge the sacra- 
ment under a canapy, 2757 tr. KeysleVs Trav. (1760) ]. 
70 The venerable host, which was carried under a splendid 
canopy. 

2. transf, and geit. A covering, an over-hanging 
shade or shelter. 

1601 Shaks. JnL C, v. i. 88 Their shadowes seeme A 
Canopy most fatall, vnder which Our Army lies. 1641 
Mai.sterton Sertn. 23 Beautifull walks . . shaded with the 
green caiiray of every pleasant . . tree. 1723 Pope Let. to 
Digby 10 Oct, The prospects begin to open, .thro’ the high 
canopies of trees to the higher arch of heaven. x85s Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. (i860) § 299 Under a canopy of perpetual 
clouds. 1874 Hartwig Aerial W. i. x The atmosphere 
spreads its invisible canopy over sea and land. 

b. esp. applied to the overhanging firmament. 

160a Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 311 This most excellent Canopy 
the Ayre . . this braue ore-hanging, this Maiesticall Roofe, 
fretted with golden fire. 1607 — Cor. iv. v. 41 Where 
d wel’st thou f Vnder the Canopy. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 556 
Where he stood So high above the circling Canopie Of 
Nights extended shade. 1794 Sullivan PtVw Ah II. 1. 
453 At first, the celestial canopy was divided into three 
principal parts. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong, (X876) HI. xiii. 
290 The peimle had met under the canopy of heaven, 
o. jhg. Covering, shelter. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Cotntnw. (1878) 19 Shrowding thy 
selfe vnder the Cannapie of Vertue, x6so Hubbert Pill 
Formality 12 A form of Religion serves for a Canopie to 
cover all these abominations. 18, . Syd. Smith, Withdraw- 
ing the canopy of his name from the bad passions of coun- 
try gentlemen. 

3. Arch. A roof-like ornamented projection, sur- 
mounting a niche, door, window, tomb, etc. 
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x682 N. 0 . BoilcaiS s L-uirut iv. 31 The Pulpit now lifting 
its lofty Mead With carved Canopy stands covered. 1874 
Parker llbat. Goth. ArcMt. i. v. 186 A niche was origin- 
ally intended to contain an image, and the canopy over it 
was to protect the head of the image. 

Canopy (kse-ntfpi), V. [f. prec. sb.] 
tram. To cover with, or as with, a canopy. 
rx6aa Shaks. Sotm. xii. Lofty trees .. ^^'hich erst from 
heat did canimie the herd. x6^ Crowke Ca/ign/A in. z8 
That point of Heaven . . Which canopys that holy happy 
land. 1791 E. Dark IS Bot. Card. ti. 63 Yon gay clouds, 
which canopy the skies. 1869 £. Peacock in Aikenxum 
22 May 710/3 A very graceful iron herse. .canopies the ala- 
baster effigies of a Alarmion and his spouse,* 

I) Conor. [L.3 ‘ Melody or sweet singing ’ 

(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Canorous .kanoe-rss), a. [f. L. camr~us melo- 
dious (f. eanar song, f. canSre to sing) -t- -oi'S.J 
Singing, melodious, musical ; resonant, ringing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. aIv. 368 Birds that 
are canorous.. as Nightingales.. Canary birds and Larkes, 
*745 tr. Columella’s Hmb. vii. xii, The keeper of the manor 
house [f. e, a dog]. . of a vast canorous hark. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. III. 171 Abeautiful & acanorous bird. x8za Dc 
QciNcbY Confess. Wks. V. 94 A long, loud, and canorous peal 
of laughter. 

Hence Caivo'toTisly adv.^ Casto'xousiiess. 
x68o H. More A^ocal.Apoc.zQ-^ The voice, .as of a Trum- 
pet talking loudly or canorously with him. 2870 Low ell 
Among my Bks. Ser. ii. 184 He chooses his language for its 
rich canorousness rather than for intensity of meaning. 

Caiiou(e, canow'(e, obs. S. Cako£. 

Oanoun, early form of CANOif 
i* CanouS/ a. Obs. rare. Also spelt -ois, -us, 
caimos, [f. ll cdntis ho^.] Grey, hoaiy. 

x«z2 Douglas dEneis v. vii. 07 Or that wnfreindlie eild 
had thus besprent My heid and halfettis baith wdth canus 
[ed. 3553 canous] hair. Ibid. v. xiL ^44 To Troiane ingill, 
and the cannos led. 1553 canois] Veste. 

'h Canine. Obs. [So ia F.] A Chinese cotton 
fabric : see qnots. 

xM Beawbs Xar Merced. (1752! 793 Cotton Linens, 
callM Canques . . of Nanqnin. Ibid. 794 Coarse and line 
CanqiMs or Cotton linen. 

Cansel, canserous : see Cancel, etc. 
Cansonet, obs, form of Canzonet. 

’h Gaastick. Ohs. Apparently a contracted 
form of Candlestick, Kit zvith the cansiUk'. 


Jack-o’-lautera, Will 0’ the wisp, 
x^ J. Heywooo Prav.^Epigr. (1867) 20 Coll vnder can- 
styk, she csm plaie on bothe handis, Dissimulacion well she 
vnderstandis. x^Sa R. Scot Discoo. lP’iicAer,\n. xv. 122 
They have so frtued us with bull beggars, spirits, witches, . 
kit with the cansticke, etc. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, iii. i. 
131 , 1 had rather heare a Brazen Canstick rx6s3 candle- 
stick] turn’d Ora dry Whcele grate on the Axle-tree. x6i6 
Ch.\i'man Bairachom. 8 Their fencefull bucklers were The 
middle rounds of can’sticks. [Cowper has : The lamp con- 
tributed its central tin, A shield for each.]_ xdxy S. Coluns 
Dcf. Bp. Elie A ij b, His . . wodden cansticke. 

Cant (ksent), sb?- Also 5-8 kant. [Found 
£■1400 ; rare before 1600. Words identical in form 
and corresponding in sense are found in many lan- 
guages, Teutonic, Slavonic, Romanic, Celtic. Cf. 
Du. kant, MDu. cant, borfer, side, brink, edge, 
comer, MLG./6a«f (masc.) point, creek, border, also 
kanle ^^fem.) side, edge, whence mod.G, kanle edge, 
comer, border, brim, margin ; also Du. and Ger. 
kanle point-lace. CThere is no trace of the word 
in the older stages of Teutonic.) Also OF. cant 
and mod.Norman ctwif, Walloon can side, Sp., Pg., 
It. canfo edge, comer, side, med.L. cantus comer, 
side ; with vmich some compare L. canthus, Gr. uw- 
06s comer of the eye, and L. canihtu tire (? felloe) 
of a wheel, according to Quintilian a ‘ barbarous ’ 
word. The Welsh cant edge of the circle, Breton 
katU circle, circumference, which were thought by 
Diez to represent all original Celtic word, are 
held by Diefenbach and Thuraeysen not to be 
native ; so that at present we cannot go beyond 
the Romanic canto, and its possible identity with 
L. canthus. The Teutonic words were probably 
from Romanic, It is not dear whether the Eng. 
word was adopted from OF. or from LG., or, in 
different senses, from both. 

I. Original sb. senses. 

> 1 * 1 . (probably) Edge, border, brink. Obs. 

<^*375 ? Barbour St. Lucas 6g, 70 Quhene he had do’- 
wyne wel cure pe kanttis of sewynty Jeris & foure. r X400 
Melay)ie 1433 Under the cante of a hille Cure Britons 
beldis &bydis stille. 

t2. A nook, comer in a buildmg ; a niche. Obs. 
[148X-90 Howard Homelt. Bks, (1841) 400 Item, for y. 
panchons at the garden gate, with kant ther above viijA,] 
1603 B. JONSON y«f. Ps Efderi, Wks. (1838) 330/1 Irene, or 
Peace ; she was placed aloft in a cant, her attire white, 
semined with stars. 1604 Dekrer Kiu^ Eniert. 
Directly under her in a Cant by her selfe, Fame stood up- 
right. x6os Verstegan Dec. Inteff. v. 150 A nooke or 
corner being in our ancient Iangua» called a kant or cantell. 
x6a4 Webster Moti. Mottour. Wks. (1857) 369 In several 
cants beneath sits, first Magistracy, .next Libwality. 
f 3 . A comer or angle of a polygon. Obs. 

16x3 CoTCR. s. V. Pent, La figtire hexagone d six fents, 
hauing six Canta x688 R. Holme Artnoury ui. xiii. § 42 
A Tower or Steeple of six Cants or six square. .Some term 


it an Hexagon or Octagon Tower, that is six or eight cor- 
nered ; but Master Masons generally term it six or eight 
Cants or Comers. 2876 Gaitr Atchit. Gloss., Cant, an 
external angle or quoin of a building. 

+b. ? A comer piece ; a triangular piece. Ohs. 
xW R. Holme .Innoury 11. 118 2 Garden, part to lie 
divided into Beds and them again to be cast into Ovals, 
Sq^uares, Cants, Frets, Borderij or Knots. 

4 . One of the side-pieces in the he.ad of a cask ; 
also cant-ficee. (So in Welsh). Cf. cantlc-piece 
^Cantle sb. S). 

t6xx CoTOB., Panneau de doik, a cant pane or peece. 
1848 J. A Carlyle Xi. Dantds Inferno xxviii. 22 Even a 
cask, through loss of middie.plece or cant \per tnezsul per- 
dere o tullal yawns not so wide as one I saw. 

6 . The oblique line or surface which cants or 
cuts off the comer of a square or cube ; an oblique 
face of a polygon, a crj'stal, etc. ; an inclined or 
slanting face of a bank, or the like. 

2840 Fosbroke Encicl. Autlq. 148 Cants fparts which 
have inclined faces!. 1830 Gloss. Terms in A rehit, (ed. 5) 
107 Cant, a term in common use among carpenters to ex. 
press the cutting off the angle of a square. 1874 Knight 
Mech. Diet., Cant, an angle, a bevel, a chamfer, a slope, an 
arris, a hip, a ridge, Brande & Cox Diet. Scienee I. 

367 Cant, a term used in Architecture to express the sides 
of a polygon turned from the spectator. x8^ E. Peacock 
N.-IV. Ltnc. Gleas., Cant, part of a buttress wall or other 
building which is sloped off. 1S80 Standard 20 Maj* 13 
Along the ' cant' of the ice the sealer coasts. 

6 . A squared log. U, S. Cf. Canter sb? a. 

1877 Liunbermeui’s Gas. 24 l!fay, A cant or square-edged 

timber. 1879 Ibid, 5 Nov., The cheapest and most effec- 
tive means yet devised for holding the cant in place. 

7. P/aut, A piece of wood laid upon the deck of 
a vessel to support the bulkheads, etc. Cf. Cant- 
piece, etc. in 13. 

27M Pigging^ Seamanship IL 286 Fir cants nailed on 
the limhtf-stiAes. x85s EetMer xa Aug., Washing arrange- 
ments. Suitable places on board drip are to be set apart 
for the purpose, fitted wdth cants, to prevent the escape of 
wate, and screens so arranged as to nm up when not in u.se, 
IX from Cant v, 

8 . A toss, pitch, or throw, which overturns, casts 
down, etc, 

1736 J, Lewis Hist. Thanet G!os%, Cant .. likewLe sig- 
nifies a CASt or throw ; ‘ I gave him a cant ’> X755 Mem. 
Capi, P. Drake II. xiv, 244 To give me such a cant, as I 
never had before nor since, which was the whole Length of 
the Coffee-room ; he pitched me on my Head and Should- 
ers, under a large Table, at the further End. 

9. x\ sudden movement which tends to, or results 
in, tilting up or turning over, 

x8o6 A, Dun'can Nelson 308 The carronade . . took a cant 
from a roll of the ship. xSSs Carlyle Fredk, Gt, xii. viii. 
Fortune's wheel made suddenly a great cant. 

10 . A slope, a slanting or tilted position ; a de- 
flection from the perpendicular or horizontal line. 

1847 Infantry Man. (1834) 20 Giving the piece a cant with 
the loienngers. itog Mrs. Whitney Other Girls xxxiv. 
The seat sloped with the sharp cant of the half-overturned 
vehicle. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. x. 243 A large tongue ofice 
below the water was forced under the bows of the vessel, 
raising her. .and with the help of the wind giving her a cant. 

b. An inclination. 

i88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The helm had been lashed with a 
small cant to leeward. 

11 . Wkale-^king. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailors JVerd-bk., Ca/d, a cut made in a 
whale between the neck and the fins, to which the cant pur- 
chase is made fy,t, for turning the animal round in the 
operation of flensing. 

HI. Attributively and in combination. 

12 . Combs, with the sb. (or stem of thevb.) with 
the general sense of ‘having canted comers or 
sides, on the slant, sloping, in a position diverging 
from the perpendicular or straight line', as in 
cant-buttress, -floor, -frame, -piece, -riband \ oant- 
boafd, a sloping bsard; in Carria^ building, a 
board serving to show the plan of the side of 
a carriage j cant-body, iVa«/. (see quot.) ; + cont- 
ceiling, a ceiling which slants to meet the wall, 
as in attics, etc., apparently now corrupted into 
Caur-ceilino ; cant-moulding, -Tiband, -tim- 
ber, -window (see quots.). 

*759 Smeaton in Phil. Trusts. LI. 103 A '*kant-board, for 
throwing the water more directly down the opening, - into 
the lower cistern, xtog Carrtage-iwldinr in Cassells 
Techn, Educ. IV. 131 The cant-bow which shows the side- 
cant. Ibid. The diagram showing the cant-board. 1867 
SsivTH Sailor's \Vordbk~, *Cant-oody, an imaginary figure 
of that part of a ship’s body which forms the shape forward 
and aft, and whose planes make obtuse angles with the 
midship line of the ship. 1879 W, H. White Ship-build. 
in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. loo/r In the cant-bodies the 
plan followed is almost identical with that sketched. 1663 
in Cosin Corr. (Surtees! II. 367 Two “cant buttresses of 
hewen aishler neately jointed. *588 R. Holme Armoury 
III. xiii. § 88 He beareth. .the like Tower with an Eve, or 
*Cant seileing Roofe. c 1850 Eudim, Navig. (Weale] 119 
One or two *cantfloors are added. 1633 Richardson Merc. 
Mar. Arch, ax The only guides in drawing the “cant 
frames. 1869 Sir E. Reed Sh^ Build, viii. 151 The half- 
beams .stand in the planes 01 the *Cant frames and are 
consequently nearly at right aimles to the side. 2823 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 382 *Ca»t-»iouldmg, a bevelled 
surface. 1876 Gwilt Archit Gloss., Cant-utouldiHg, one 
with one or more bevelled, instead of curved, surface 
1794 Eiggiug 4' Seasnanship L 4 *Cant-pieces are used in 
the angles of the fishes and side-trees, cxSfio Rtidint, 


A'itrujg'. t Weale] 103 *Cant Ribands are those ribands that do 
not lie in a horizontal or level direction, or square from the 
middle line, but nearly square from the timbers, as the 
diagonal ribands. 2769 Falconer Did, Marine (1789) 
*Cani-timbers. .those timbers which are situated at the two 
ends of a ship. They derive their name from being canted, 
or raised obliquely from the keeL ri86o H. Stuart Aira- 
7 uan’s Crttech. 67 Those timbers which form the bow and 
stern of a ship are called ‘cant timbers'. 2663 Gerbier 
Counsel 13 Those Spectacle-like “cant Windows, which are 
of Glasse on all sides. 1877 £. Peacock N, IV. Line. Gloss, 
tE. D. S.) Cwd-wittdow, a bay-window whose angles are 
bevelled off x88x Evans Leicesiersh, Gloss. (E-D-S.) Cant- 
window, a projecting window svith angles, as distinguished 
from a ' bow- window' which projects in a curve. 

13 . From other senses; as in Whale -fishing 
(see ii). Cant-blocks, the large purchase blocks 
used by whalers to cant the whales round during 
the process of flensing. Cant -purchase is formed 
by a block suspended from the mainmast-head, and 
another block made fast to the cant cut in the 
whale. So Cant-dog, Cant-hook, Cant-spar. 
Cant (krent), sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [App. con- 
nected immed. with Cant p.l * to share , and with 
Cantle, though in some uses it closely approaches 
Cant sb .^ ; whether this is original or due to sub- 
sequent confusion is not clear.] 

A portion; a share ; a parcel ; a division. 

A334X WvATrin Toitels Misc, (Arb.) 92 Lend in no uise. 
But if thou can be sure to win a cant (jf half at lea^t. 1736 
J. Lewis Hist, Thouet Gloss , Card, a corner of a field. 
i8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Cmd of Dobbin, a roll of 
riband. xS47-y8 Halliwell s. v.. In Hampshire a small 
bundle of hay is termed a cant. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Catdfttrroto, a divisional furrow. 1875 
Parish Sttssex Dial,, A haystack is said to be cut across 
in cants, and a field of wheat is divided into cants when it 
is portioned out in sIms for the reapers, each of whom takes 
one or more cants as nisshare of work. ^ 

Caat (kssnt), [This and its accompanying 
vb. presumably represent X.. eanf-us singing, song, 
chant (Pr. and NFr. cant, Ft. chant\ canta-re 
NFr. ranter) to sing, chant; hut the details of the 
derivation and development of sense are unknown. 

Caniare and its Romanic representatives were used con- 
temptuously in reference to the church services as early as 
X183, when according to Rigordfe 1200) Gesi Philip. August. 
(1818) II, the Cotarelli of the Bourges country ‘ sacerootes 
et viros religiosos captos setum ducentes, et irrisorie can- 
tores ipsos vocantes, in ipsis tormentis subsannando dice- 
bant! Cantate nobis, cwdoreSjCaniaif, et confestim dabant 
eis alapas, vel cum grossis virgis turpiter^emdebant’. So 
far as the evidence shows, the vb. appears in Eng. first ap- 
plied to the tones and language of beggars, ' the canting 
crew’; this, which according to Hannan was introduced 
c 1540, may have come down from the religious mendicants; 
or the word may have been actually made from Lat. or 
Romanic in the rogues’ jargon of the time. The subse- 
(luent development assumed in the arrangement of the verb 
is quite natural, though not actually established. Some 
have however conjectured that cant is the Irish and Gaelic 
ca/nnt (proaouacM kafn’ty, or nearly kantjj) ‘language’. 
And as early as rjir the word was asserted to he derived 
from the name of Andrew Cant or his son Alexander Cant, 
Presbyterian ministers of the Kth c. This perhaps means 
that the suroanie of the two Cants was occasionally asso- 
ciated derisively with canting. The arrangement of the sb. 
hexe is tentative, and founded mainly on that of thevb., 
which appears on the whole earlier.] 

fl. (Sporadic uses, from L. cantus or its re- 
presentatives ; not directly related to II.) 

't'l. Singing, musical sound. Cant organ', app. 
a technical term in music. Obs. 

zg/ax Douglas Pal. Hon, i. xlil, Fabourdoun, pricksang, 
discant, countering. Cant organe, figuratioun, and gem- 
mell, X704 SwFT T. Tub Wick 1760 I. loo Cant and vision 
are to the ear and the eye the same that tickling is to 
the touch, 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 79. 2/2 That shrill Cant 
of the Grasshoppers. 

f 2 . Accent, intonation, Jone. Obs, 

1663 Aron-hhnn, 110 It de^nds not upon the cant 
and tone, or the wording of the Minister. 1763 Ann, Reg, 
307/2 If these lines want that sober cant which is necessary 
to an epitaph. 

II. The speech 01 phraseology of beggars, etc., 
and senses connected therewith. 

3 . 'A whining manner of speaking, esp. of beg- 
gars’; a whine. 

2640 Cleveland in Wilkins PoUi. Ballads I. 28 By lies 
and cants, [they] Would trick us to believe 'em saints. 
xjos Hickeringill Ptiest-cr. rv. (1721) 227 With a Cant 
like a Gypsie, a Whine like a beaten Spaniel. 

4 . The peculiar language or jargon of a class : ' 

a. . The secret language or jargon used by gip- 

sies, thieves, professional beggars, etc. ; tran^, 
any jargon asM for the purpose of secrecy, | 

in Phillihs. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. 
IVks, (1709} 226 Thw talk’d to one another in Cant, xjxg 
Kersey, Cant, Gibberish, Pedler's French, 2734 North 
Exam. II. V. r iio. 383 To avoid bring understood by the 
Servants they framed a Cant and called the Design of a 
general Risi^ the Lease and Release. xSfifi Dickens Mid. 
Pr, xvi. 127 The ring of the cant. 

b. The special phraseology of a particular class 
of persons, or belonging to a particular subject ; 
professional^or technical jargon, (Always depre- 
ciative or contemptuous?) 

1684 T. Burnet 7 % Earth I, 214 There is heat and mois- 
ture in the body, & you may call the one ‘ radical ' and the 
other 'innate* if you please; this is but a sort of cant. 



CANT. 


CANT, 


tji* Addison S^ct, No. 431 r 5 In the Cant of particular 
iVades and Employmenta. ^*750 Johvson RantH, No. is8 P4 
Every claims of society has its cant of lamentation, -which is 
understood by none but themseUes. x8m DiCKrNS xVfcA 
Nici x\xiv. AH love — bah ! that I should use the cant of 
boys and girls— Is fleeting enough. i^i-4E\tEKSON££r.\ui. 
Pcet Wksw tBohnl I. 156 Criticism is infested with a cant 
of materialism. x86i Holund I-tss. Life viii. up Re- 
peating the cant of their sect and the cant of their schools. 

f e. The pecnHar phraseology of a religious 
sect or class. (Cf. 5 b.) O^s. 

iffli Drydes ^ .■iciiL 521 Hot Levites . , Resum'd 
their cant, and with a zealous cry Pursued their old be- 
loved theocracy. i6g6 C. Leslie S/ia^e in Gr. (16981 In- 
trod. 46 Really to understand the (Juaker-Cant is learning 
a new Language. *709 StCHEVEUELi. Senti. 15 Aug. 13 
Diabolical Inspiration, and Non-senstcal Cant, xtxz 
N o. 147 p 3 Cwt is by somepeople derived from one Andrew 
Cant who, they say, was a Presbyterian minister., who by 
e.Yercise & use had obtained the Faculty, alias Gift, of talk- 
ing in the Pulpit in such a dialect, that it's said he was 
understood by none but his own Congregation, and not by 
all of them. 

d. Provincial dialect ; vulgar slang. 

xSoa Mar. Edgeworth Irish SuTis (1S321 226 The c-ant of 
Suffolk, the vulgarisms of Shropshire. 1852 Gladstone 
Glean. IV. l.xxxii. 122 The coarse reproduction of that un- 
mitigated cant or ^ang. 

e. attrib. 

_ 1727 Swift Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1733 II. j. 183 To 
intrMUce and multiply cant words is the most ruinous cor- 
ruption in any language. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 273 
Slug talk and cant jokes. 1841 Borrow Zincali (1843) 
II. 150 The first Vocabulary of the ‘Cant Language'., 
appeared in the year 1680 appended to the life of ‘The 
English Rogue '. 

6. A form of words, a phrase : 

•[■ai. A set form of woids repeated perfunctorily 
or mechanically. Obs, 

iMt Sif tains in Bag ford Ballads (1878) 738 note, A young 
Scriteis copying out a Cant, Next morn for to be spoke in 
Parliament. Z704 Steele Lying Lover 1, i. 7 Sure . . you 
talk by hlemory, a Form or Cant which you mistake for 
something that’s gallant, tyxa Addison Sfect. No. 201 § 6 
With, a certain cant of words. 

b. A Mt jphrase, a triclc of words; esf. a stock 
phrase that is m-ni^ affected at the time, or is re- 
peated as a matter of habit or form. (Foimexly 
with a and plural^ arch. 
i68x Cauniry-moM’s Ccmfl. Advice tailing, Gods! to 
twice rajol d by cants and looks. x6gi Wood Ath. Oxon. 
II./450 Eoamourd -wdch his obstreporousness and -un- 
deeent cants, xflga Bkitixy Boyle Lect. 200 That ordinary 
cant of illiterate, .atheists, the fortuitous or casu^ concourse 
of atoms. 17x0 Hearne Collect. (1886) 11 . 36s The late 
happy Revolution, (so he calls it, according to the common 
jvtiins Lett. xxvL 1x9 note. Measures, and not 
men, is the common cant of affected moderation. cxSxg 
Jane Austen jNorthang. AS. (1833) L v. 33 It is really very 
well lor a novel . , is the common cant. 

0. atirib. 

X71J AmisosS/eci. No. 530 p 3 Enlivened withlittlecant- 
J«itase& X7g3 Steviaifs Trial App. 130 It was a cant word 
through the country, That the tenants might sit, since the 
worst of It would be paying the violent profits. 1774 Gouvr. 
Morris in Sparks Life A IVrii. (1832) 1. 33 The belwethers 
. .roared out liberty, and property, and a multitude of cant 
tenns. 1790 Paley Hone PanL (18491 396 There is such a 
thmg as a peculiar word or phrase clea-ving, as it were, to the 
memory of a writer or sp^er and presenting itself to his 
utterance at every turn. When we observe thm we call it a 
cant-word or a cant phrase. x8sspRESC0TTFA<7r>7/(x857iI. 
y.n To borrow a cant phrase of the day, like ‘ afixed fact'. 
1868 Hew Realntah xviL <1876) 465 He . , can— to use the 
cant phrase— afl»rd to support the dignity of the peerage. 

6. As a kind of phraseology : 

a. Phraseology taken up and used for fashion’s 
sake, without being a genuine expression of senti- 
ment; canting language. 

17x0 Bbrkeley Princ. Hum. Knml § 87 All this sceptical 
cant follows from our supposing, etc. 1783 Johnson in Bos- 
well 15 May, My dearfnend, clear your mmd of cant, .you 
may Xaf# m this muner ; it is a mode of talking in society ; 
hut t think foolidily. 1809 Svd. Smith Wks. (1867) !. 
174 The permciotm cant of indiscriminate loyalty. 1870 
Lowell Siuify Wiud^ 157 Enthusiasnii once cold, can never 
2® wann^^over into anything better than cant, 187S 
Smiles TknfiiL 20 In fact there is no greater cir»r than 
*®®3 J- Parker Tyne CA. 320 There is a cant of in- 
fidelity as certainly as there is a cant of belief. 

b. esp. Affected or unreal use of religious or 
pietistic phraseology ; language (or action) imply- 
ing the pretended assumption of goodness or piety. 

1739 S^WEAtai. Rif. I. Iv, 6og, I set down this letter at 
large, that men may see the cant of these men, 37x6 Addi- 
SON Freeholder No. 37 (J.} That cant and hypocrisy, which 
Imd taken mssessiou of the peoples minds in the times of 
ge gre« rebelhon. X789 Mas. Piozzi Jourtu France 1 . 256 
HypoOTtical maimers, or what we so emphatically call cant. 

Robertson Serm. Ser. r. x. (1866J x8a Religious 
phraseology into cant 1875 Hamertok hUell. Life 
VI. lit ait He had a horror of cant, which, .gave him a re- 

f uision fw all outward show of religious observances. xStq 
ROUDE Ceesar 1. 6 The whole spiritual atmosphere was 
saturated with cant 
C. athib. 

. Carte Hut. Eng. L 601 To make up what was want- 
ing in the justice of their cause . . by a cant and sophistical 
way of expression. 

7 , One -who uses religions phrases ifflreally. 

an Hypocrite, a Dis.sembler, 
whining Person. 1824 Mrs. Cameron 
Pink Tiffei In. 16 Lest she should he called a cant. 2873 


E. Rerdoc Adv. Protestant 132 He was not a cant, but 
really felt -what he said. 

Cant (ka-nt), sh.^ [Goes -with C.vst o .4 The 
sb. (if not immediately from the vb.) may be an 
apbetic form of ^encant, or *acant, a. OF. encanf, 
mod.F. auan (Pr. encant, Sp. cncanto, It. incanto'), 
in same sense : of disputed origin. The loss of 
the initial syllable is found also in MHG. and 
mod.G. gant in same sense. 

Diez takes the Ronuuiic -words as repr. L. in quauium 
' to how much ? * as the cry of the auctioneer ; and with this 
agree the occas. med.L. form inquantus, Pr. engnant, and 
OF. inguant, and med.L. vb. iiignantare. But no forms of 
the word appear to back before the end of the 12th c, ; 
the earliest and ordinary forms in med.L. were incantns 
t4th ded.i, incantum, incantare, accantare, incantator, 
accantaior', Md OF. had enchantcur, enchantement (al- 
ready in Assises of JerusdlemS, These show that the -word 
was, then identified with the Lat. mcaniare, accantare, 
derivs. of cantare to sing, in the sense of ‘proclaim, cry’. 
Cf. Du (3^ge, under date 1351, ‘quod incantator publicus 
dicti costri . .^debeat facere proclamati'onem', and the illus- 
trative ‘jttssit ergo Moj’ses, praeconis voce cantari*. M. 
Paul Meyer thinks the identification with cantare too old 
and general to be explained as an error ; and that there is 
more ground for treating the connexion with in guantwn 
\ as a later fancy. Ct also the mod.Fr. vendre a la crite to sell 
fay auction, ^d the Sc. and north.Eng. rouf, cry, shout, 
auction, ‘selling of goods by an outcry’ (Phillips 1678)}. 

A disposal of property by public competition to 
the highest bidder ; an auction. Chiefly Irish. 

170S Loud. Goa. No. 4x78/4 The Manor, .is to be sold by 
publick Clant to the best Bidder. X738 Hist. Crt. Excheg. 
viL 134 The Goods are set up to Cant. 183a Ht. MaRtineau 
Ireland^ ii. 27 T-wo or three' lots of ground were to be let 
by auction, or, as the phrase goes, by cant. 1834 Southey 
Doctor cxxxix, (1862) 343 The whole of them were set up 
for sale by public cant m Dublin. 

CaxL-fc, jA 5 Sc. [Of uncertain origin : possibly 
belongs to one of the prec. sbs. Cf. also canlrtp.} 

1 ‘ Trick ; slight, illusion * (Jamieson). 

X790 Morison i’awif 38 (Jam.IWilliy’s wisp wl’ whirlin’ 
cant Their blazes ca'. 1813 D. AndebsosPocms Si (Jam.) 
Superstition.. Experiencing plans O’ auld cants that night. 
Cant (kaent), a. Sc. and north, dial. Also 4-6 
kant, 5 kaunt. [Common in early times (13- 
14th c.) in -the alUt. phrase ‘kant and keen*. 
App. the same tvord as mod.Du. hant ‘neat, 
clever’, in phr. hant en hlaar quite ready ; also 
East Fris. hant’, considered by Franck to have 
been developed out of the sb. hant edge, etc. (see 
C.V1JT jd.t); cf. the connexion of idea in ‘keen’ 
and ‘edge*. The actual historical relation be- 
tween the Low German and the northern English 
word does not appear. Hence Canty, Flem. and 
LG. hantig^ 

Bold, br^, courageous, hearty, lusty, lively, hale. 
The Sc. sense leans to ‘Lively, merry, brisk ’ ; cf. 
Jamieson, who compares ‘ cant men ’ (armed fol- 
lowers) with ‘merry men’ of the ballads. 

a X300 Cursor SL 8943 luus |jat war sa cant [Gett. 4 Trin. 
crabbed] and kcne. xw R. Brunne Chron, 50 Knoute com 
with his kythe, bat leant was and kene. X375 Barbour 
Bruce -iiii. a8o The kyng . . Vith his men that -war cant 
and kera. t a 1400 Morte Arth. 2x95 The knyghte coue- 
nde on his knees with a kaunt herte. (7x440 Gasu, ^ Gal. 
ii. 2 (Jam.) Cant men and cruel. C1450 Henrysoh Mor. 
FaS. s Ane Cocke. .Right cant and crous. 1513 Douglas 
v®«zi!r VIII. Prol. 42 The cadgear callis furth his capill wyth 
crakis waul cant xs3g Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 517 Alss 
blyth and als rejosit, And in him self that tyme als crous 


The several pillars which have their uppermost corner 
canted off. *8sx-3 Turner Dom. Archit. II. ii. 30 The 
Abacus is square, with the angles canted. 

2 . To bring or put (a thing) into an oblique 
position, so that it is no longer vertical or hori- 

_i I. 


reward you. Chesh. 1849 a BrontL Shirley I. 189 Th’ 
wife s a raight cant body. x868 E. Waugh Sneck-Bant iv. 
70 As cant as a kitlin, 

tCant, w.i Ohs. [Of uncertain etymol. ; asso- 
ciated in sense with Cant sh.^, but of much earlier 
appearance, being the oldest vb. cant in the lang., 
and as a word preceded only by Cant a. and 
Cant shy Since the dim. of the latter word, 
cantel, chanteau, Caktle, had the sense of ' piece, 
fragment it is possible that this sense may have 
attached also to the primitive, and that a verb 
to cant ‘ to divide into pieces * may have been 
in LG. or ONF . : but it has not yet been found.J 
1 . irons. To part, divide, share, parcel out, 
apportion. 

ci^ Pronif. Parv. 60 Cantyn or departyn, iartior, 
divuio.^ 1529 More Com/, agst. TriS. iii. Wks. 1345/2 Our 
very prison this earth is. And yet therof we cant vs out 
..dyuers partes dyuetslye to ourself. le^^—DehelLSalem 
Wks. 943 /R Id diuide & cant it among good poore hus- 
baim lAen, that should til the ground [with] theyr handes. 
a. (bee quot.) Cf- Cant sb.^ (quot. 1875 j 
Morton Cycl Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cttni, (Kent), 
to let out land to mow, noe, etc. 

Cant (kBenl),w.2 [f. Cant cf. Du. and 
Ger. kanten in several of the same senses.! 

I. trans. 

® bevel; esp. to 

bevel offo. comer. 

I543--3 34 4 35 H&i,yin, vi, Pinnes. .shal. .haue. . 

& J rounde fill^ canted, and sharped. 1791 
Smi^ton L. § 374 'fiie corners only were a little 

canted off. z8n J. HoocsoN in J. Raines Mem. (1857) 1. 97 


v]ix Mariucf^ s Chron. (iSo$) HI. 302 The sea 
broke in uj^on us, and the canoe being filled half full, canted 
her broadside to it. 1756 Winthrop in Phil. Trans. L. ii 
Some [chimnies] were, .canted horizontally an inch or two 
over, so as to .stand very dangerously. X793 Munchausen's 
Trav. ix. 30 The wind rose suddenly, and canted our barge 
on one side.^ i8z6 Miss MiTroRD Fill. Ser. lit. (1863) 496 
She sat . . with her feet canted u^ on an ottoman. X884 
PallMallG. i2Aiig.i2/i Ifthe ship needs a ‘list', she can 
be canted. 

b. To tuiu over completely, turn upside down. 
c 1850 Rudi/n. Havir. (Weak) 103 Canting, the act of 
turning anything completely over, so that the under surface 
shall lie upwards. 1855 Kingsley G/n«c«r(i878) 160 Without 
canting the net over, and pouring the contents roughly out. 
+ a. fig. (?) To incline, adapt with a bias. Obs, 
1^ Southerme Loyal Bro. iv. Wks. 1721 I. 56 Gifted 
rogues, That cant their doctrine to their present wants. 

3 . To throw off, e.g. to empty oitt, the contents of 
a vessel by tilting it uj). To cant off-, to decant. 

1658 A, Fox Wurid Surg. ni, vlii. 241 Let it stand in a 
warm place . . then cant of the Aquavits cleanly, a x^ 
Hood Poems (1S64) 265 As vessels cant their ballast — rat- 
tling rubbish. 

4 . To pitch as by the sudden lurching of a ship ; 
to toss, to throw with a sudden jerk. 

1685 F. Spence Ho, Medici 120 Some couragioiLS Priests 
had the leisure to Joyn him, and cant him into avestry.that 
was accidentally open. 1735 Smollett Qutx. (1803) II.130 
This very innkeeper, .held a comer of the blanket, and canted 
me into the air with great strength and nimbleness. 1791 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 254 note. The boat took a sudden 
yaw or sheer, which canted me overboard, head-long into 
the se^ 1803 Haval Chron. XIII. 387 The Ship gave a lurch, 
by which he was canted into the mizen shrouds 1 1816 Scott 
Antig. xvii, That spray of a bramble has . . nearly canted 
my wig into the stream. 1861 G. Berkeley Sfortsm. W. 
Prairies v. 8a ‘Does the cow-catcher', I asked, ‘always 
cant the beef on one side ' ? 

II. intr. 

6. To tilt, take an inclined position, pitch on 
one side, turn over ; often to cant over. 

1702 C. Mather CAr. vi.ii. (1852) 356 It fell on end 
and then canted alone on t}xe floor between two of the chtl* 
dren. 1831 S- Judd Margaret iii. (1871) 13 It jolted over 
stones, canted on knolls, sidled into gutters. 1862 Smiles 
Engineers III, 410 note, A loose plank, which canted over. 
x8tf (^RLYLC Fredk, Gt, (1873) 11. 88 The celestial sign 
ofthe Balance just about canting. Ibid. (1865) H. v. ii, 72 


position, lie aslant, slope. 

if II. 301 The upper flnki 


1794 4 SeammisMf II. 301 The upper fluke 

should cant down. x88a Nares SeasHosuhif (ed. 6} 135 
The . . TOrd-arm should, .cant abaft the yard rope, 

7 . Naut. To take, move into, or have an oblique 
position in reference to any defined course or 
direction ; to swing round from a position. 

^ 1784 in Nicolas Ditp. Nelson VII. Add. 7 At 7 weighed : 
in canting the ship got stem way. xflsg Blackw. Mag. 
LXXXVI. 6W2 The great length of the Nimrod and Cor- 
morant caused them, when canting or swinging across the 
Channel, almost to block it up. 1887 Blackmore in Har- 
, peAs Mag. Mar. 563 The boat canted round tow^s the 
entrance of the creek. Newspaper, The stern of the 
1 Andalusian was seen to he canting to the southward, 
t 8. Jig, To cant with : ? to fall in with, take the 
direction of (Cf 2 c.) Obs. 

_ 1636 in Burton Diary (1828) I. iii They were all cant- 
ings, such as could not cant with my thoughts. 

t 9 . (See quot. 1877-.) Obs. or dial. 

1674 [see Canting vbl. xj.i]. 1877 Holdemess Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Cant, to move about with a jaunty step. ‘ Why 
awd woman gans cantin ahoot like a young las.s.’ 

Cant (ksent), w .3 [See Cant sh.^ It is not 
certain whether the vb. or the sb. came first.] 

I, 1 . infr. To speak in the whining or sing- 
song tone used by beggars ; to beg. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 34 ‘ It shall be lawefull for the 
to Cant ’—that is, to aske or begge — ‘ for thy living in al 
places.’ i6ia Beaum. & Fl. Cupids Rev. iv. 418 The cun- 


*75d Johnson RambL No. 171 p 10 [He] bad me cant and 
-whine in some other place. 

2 . intr. To speak in the peculiar jargon or 
‘ cant’ of vagabonds, thieves, and the like. 

ifioj Dekkes Lanth. ^ Candle-L, Wks. 1885 HI. 194 He 
that in such assemblies can cant best, is counted the best 
Musitian. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 'To Rdr., He cannot 
tell how to cant .with him [a gypsie] in his own foysting 
Eibbonsh. exfiga H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 307, I 
« soDner teach a Man to Cknt and 

talk Gibberish. 1708 Kersey, Cant, to talk darkly, after 
the manner of Thieves, Beggars, &c. 172X-1800 in Bailey. 

D. Slang and dial. To speak, talk ; in Sc. (see 
quot. 1788). 

X367 Harman CflW(f«i' (1869) 84 The vpright Cofe canteth 
to the Roge. 1690 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Cant, to 
spe^. 17x3 Ramsay Elegy Maggy fohnstoun. Of auld 
stories we did cant, 1726 Ayuffe Parerg. sci Tho’ it 
rants or speaks in another manner. *788 Ficken Poatu 
Oioss., Cofii'g to tell merry old stories. 

c, trans. To speak or utter in a cant way. 

*59* Greene Dqf, Coneycatch. (1839) s To heare a pesant 



CAITT, 


CANTED, 


cant th« wordes of art belonging to our trade. 1631 Br ^th- 
'A.A.iT WhimzUs, 102 Which sackes his capitall, 

makes his tongue cant broken English. 1633 Shikllv 
Gamesters ill. iii, Canting broken Dutch for farthings. 

t3. To use the special phraseology or 

Jargon of a particular class or subject. ? Ohs. 

1625 B. JoxsoN Stable <3^ y, iv. iy, When my Mu,ster- 
Master Tmkes of his Tacticks, and his Rankes, and Files. . 
Doth not he cant? Ibid. Thou canst cant too. Pic. In all 
the Language in Westminster Hall, Pleas, Bench, or Chan- 
cery, Fee-Farm, Fee-Tail, Tenant in Doraer, etc., etc. 
x6m Miugb Gt. Fr, Diet,, Caut^ to speak a canting Lan- 
guage, to have an affected peculiar kind of Speech. 1698 
Norkis Tract. Disc. 262 The Quakers. .only Cant in some 
loose general Expressions about the Light. 

f 4. To say or exclaim in the pet phraseology 
of the day, to use the phrases currently affected 
at the time. Also, To cant iti to phrase it in 
the cant of the period. Ohs. 

1648 jENKyN Blind Guide 6 No other import or ten- 
denw (as he cants it). x66o S. Ford Loyal Subject’s Exult. 
13 The Sovereign Authority of the People (as our Times 
have learned to cant it). x6te W. Simpsok Hydrol. Chyni. 24 
Those.. which they so much cant to be drying decoctions. 
X7XO Sir. J. St. Lecer Managers Pro ^ Con, in Somers 
Tracts Ser. iv.(i75i) HI. 242 To set right (as theycant) the 
. .Youth of the University, a 1716 South 13 Serm. (1744) 
II. 64 There was thirty years more generation- work (as they 
canted it) cut out for him. 

6 . To affect the conventional phraseology of a 
school, party, or subject. 

17*8 Young Love Fatne vi. (1757) 155 Let them cant on, 
since they have got the knack. And dress their notions, like 
themselves, in black. X784 Johnson in Boswell 1 18871 IV. 
30S Don't cant in defence of savages, xtoa Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (x8i6i I. xiv. 114 Who cants about the 
pre-eminence of nund. x866 Carlyle Remin. II. 315 A 
palt^ print then much canted of, 1870 Lowell uimong 
my Bks. Ser. i. (X8731 340 Lessing . . knew the classics, and 
did not mer^ cant about them. 

6 . spec. To affect regions or pietistic jphrase- 
ology, esp. as a matter of &shioa or profiessxon ; to 
talk unxeally or hypocritically with an affectatiem 
of goodness or pie^. 

X678 BinxEE Hvd. iiL n. 765 Till they first began to Cant 
Ana sprinkle down the Covenant. 1778 Johnson in Boswell 
12 Apr., He [Dr. Dodd] may have composed this prayer 
then. A man who has b^n canting all his life, may cant to 
the last. x8x3 Scott Rokehy \. xviii, I could not cant of 
creed or prayer. x8sx Kingsley Yeast xL (1833^ 189 In 
Christian England Where they cant of a Saviour's name, 
And yet waste men's lives like vermin’s. X856 R. V augran 
Mystics ti86ol II, mil ix. 102 Those dreamers who . . cant 
about a general brotherhood which exempts them from 
particular charity. 

7. irons, (in senses 5 , 6 ,) 

X641 M. Frank Serw. TransJig. (xfixai 514 To set up King 
Jesus; a phrase much canted. x^MARVELLAfn .YMirite 
I iij. Shall any sort of men presume to . . force every 
man to Cant after them what it is not lawful for any man to 
utter? X76X Sterne TV. Shandy in. xii. 60 Of all the cants 
which aie canted in this canting world, .the cant of criticism 
is the most tormenting. 1825 Edin. Rea, XLII. 355 He 
may cant out his panegyricks. XS43 Mac.aulay in Life 
Lett. (1880) II. 146, I mve heard the same caat canted 
about a much finer building. 

8 . dial. (See quots.) 

1877 E. Peacock N.-W, Line, Gloss. (E, D. S.) Cant, to 
deceive by pious pretences, to impose upon. x8Si Evans 
Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.l Cant, to wheedle ; coax ; hu- 
mour, * The pony'll be quiet enough when he's been canted 
a bit,’ 

n. t 8 . trans. To chant, sing; to repeat in 
a sing-song manner, intone. Ohs. 

165a Gau le Magastrom. 24 Who is an Inchanter ? A Sooth- 
singer, by canting numbers, or a Sooth-sayer by calculating 
numbers. X705 Hickeringill Priesi-Cr. 11. iii. 33 Singing 
Men and singing Boys, that instead of rehearsing the Creed, 
cant it, like the tune called the Mock-Nighiingaie. 

•HO. intr. To chant, sing. Sc. or dial. ? Ohs. 

1768 Ross Helenore 39 (Jam.) The birdies.. Canting fu' 
cheerfu*. 

Cant (kaent), v.4 [cf. Cant sb.\ and the med.L. 
cognate verbs incantdre, cucantare to proclaim, cry, 
put up to auction, there mentioned.] To dispose 
of by auction. Chiefly Irish. 

The first quotation may belong to Cant «>,> to divide. 

[XS70 Wills ^ Itcu.N. C. 1x833) 328, I will y* all my goods 
aft' my deathe shalbe canted & sold at my foredore & 
then to he distributed in money by euen portions to my 
executors.] 1720 Swift Irish Mannf. Wks. X7€x III. 4 
Canting their own lands upon short leases, and sacrificing 
their oldest tenants for a penny an acre. 1723 — Power ^ 
Bps. ibid. 262 [Irish] landlords . . cant their lands to the 
highest bidder. x8a8 C. Croker Fairy Leg. Irel, II. 236 
Tun the driver swears if we don’t pay up our rent, he’ll cant 
every ha'perth we have. 2830 W. Carleton Fardorongjui 
(ed. 2) 46 He . . canted all we had at half price, and turned 
us to starve on the world. x88o in Antrim 4- Down Gloss. 


•f 2. To enhance by competitive bidding, rare, 
a IJ4S Swift Mist. Eng.j Will. II (R.) When two monks 
were outvying each other in canting the price of an abbey, 
•j-C a.nt , P.5 Ohs. dial. [f. Cant «.] intr. To 
become ‘ cant ’ or well ; to recover strength, to 
mend. Hence Ca'nting vbl. sb. 

x6go B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cant .. also (Cheshire) to 
grow Strong and Lusty, xfipi Ray N. C, Wds. s.v., ‘A 
health to the good wives [wife’s] canting ’ i. e. her recovering 
afier lying-in. 

Cant, =SCANT. 

1580 Tusser Ilusb. (1878) 184 Good huswiferie canteth 
[xfi77 scanteth] the lenger to last. 
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Can’t .kant), a coHoq. contraction of cannot ; 
see Can ».i A i. 

Cantab (kn^'nla-b). A colloquial abbreviation 

of C.lNTABiauiAN’. 

1750 Co\ entry Pompey Liit. ii. x. 1x7851 6S/1 'The young 
Cantab, .had come upto London. 2735 Genii. Masr. XXV. 
60 Upon gaudy, or exceeding days, as they are call’d by the 
Cantabb. 1807 Byron To Miss Pigot 3 July, Sad dogs all 
the Cantabs. 

Cantabanlk ,kse‘ntaba:nk\ rare. [ad. It. can- 
tambanco, f. canta-re to sing -l- Ikshco bench.] A 
singer on a stage or platform ; hence, coniemptu- 
ously, a common ballad-singer- 
[x^^ PuxTEVH.AM Eng. Poesle lArb.) 96 Small and popular 
Musickes song by these Caniabastqui vpon benchex and 
barrels heads.] 1834 Sir H. Txiuoi&Artevelde i. iii i. He 
was no tavern cantabank. 

IlCantabile (kanta‘brb\ a. and sb. Music. 
[It. =that can be sung, smted for singing.] 

A. adj. In a smooth flowing style, such as 
would be suited for singing. 

X730-6 in Bailey. 2822 Repository No. So. 103 The smooth, 
cantable, and expres-sive melody which pervwes its struc- 
ture. 1864 Realm 23 Apr. 8 Written in a simple cantabile 
Style. 

B. sb. Cantabile style ; a piece or passage of 
music of this style. 

X744 J. Green Psalmody 140 Cantahal, Yocal Music. 
X7M J. Williams (A. Pa^utnl Childr, Thespis (1792) 137 
Tho her sportive cantabikes win us. x8oS Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Wits. 1812 V. 353 The tuneful Nymph. .Tbat in 
cantabile delights the .soul. x8^ Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Ber- 
liod Instr. 81 It expresses them admirably in its cantabile. 
GaXLta1)ri|fiail (k^tabri'djian), a. and sh. 
[f. Caniabri^, Latin form of the name Cambtidge 
-1- -AN,] Of or belonging to Cambridge ; a mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge, 
cx^ Howell Lett. {x6|o} 1. zy The Oxonians and Can- 
tabrigians .. are the happiest Aoadeiiuans on earth, xtxx 
Steele Sped. Ntx 78 rs SomehardyC^tabTi^n Author. 
1856 Emerson Traits, ‘ Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 120 
Every slip of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian who writes his 
first leader, assumes that we subdued the earth before we 
sat down to write this particular * 'limes'. 

Hence, nonce-sods., as Caoxtabxiiri’oity, Ca’nta- 

biixe V. 

1863 De Morgan in N. ^ Q. Ser. in. IV. 170 There is a 
general CJantahrigicity about it. x6ss Fuller Ch. Mist. 
IX. rii. §47 Know also that this university [Dublin] did so 
Cantabrixe, that .she imitated her in the successive choice 
of her Chancellours. 1883 Academy 10 Jan. 10/2 Readers . . 
might be excused for consuleruig that Mr. hmlltnger ‘can- 
tahrizes ’. 

t CaxLtai'llie. .St-. Obs. [A variant of C-VKTue ; 
c£ Du. kanteel battlement.] ?*A comer-piece’ 
(Jam.). 

Royal Invent. tiSis) xfij; (Jam.) Item, ane bed.. with 
a htle cantaillie of gold funiisit with ruif head piece. 

Cantalite. Min. [a. F. cantaJite, i. Cantal in 
France + -ite.] A fel&pathic rock from Cantal 
in France, formerly considered a variety of quartz. 

Cantaloo'n. Obs. A woollen stuff manu- 
factured in the 18th c. in the west of England. 

xyxx Land. Gas. No. 4806/4, 4 Trusses of C^taloons or 
Serges. 1748 De Fads Tour Gt. Brit. I. 94 iD.) Western 
Goods . . SKalloons, Cantaloons, Devonshire Kersies, etc. 
Ibid. (2769) II. 25 In Bristol, and roany Towns on that Side, 
Druggets, Cantaloons, and other Stuffs. 

CantaJotip (kK'ntalrrp). Chiefly U. S. Also 
oantalupe,-leup, oanteleup, -lope, -loup, -lupe. 
[a. F. cantaloup, ad. It. Cantalupo, the name of a 
former country seat of the Pope near Rome, where 
it is said, on its introduction from Armenia, to have 
been first cultivated.] A small, round, ribbed 
variety of mnsk-melon, of a very delicate flavour. 

2839 Penny Cycl. XV. 8^2 Varieties of melons. .The Early 
Cantaloup. x8m Emfrson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 354 The cantaloupes, crooknecks, and cucumbers will 
send for him. 1863 Life in South Ii. 343 A fine cantalupe 
melon, at five cents. 1883 F. M. CiiAitroRD Dr. Claudius 
xLv, Behold also, his Grace eateth the cantelope. 

+ Caxita'lkker. Obs. nome-tvd. [A back form- 
ation from Cantankeb-oub, like canker, canker- 
ous.'] =Cantankebousness. So Cantaakexate 
V., to provoke; Cantamkeraome a. = Cantan- 
kerous (both 17, S. collof.) 

x8a^ Canning Let. in St&pleton Canning ^ Timer (1839) 
App. iv, F. is cantankerous. He is also tricky. No man 
has a right to be both.. Straightforwardness is the only 
excuse for cantanker. 1837-40 Raliburton Clockm. i. xxiv. 
(1862) 115 You may . . cantankerate your opponents, and 
injure your orvn cause by it. Ibid. in. xii, A terrible cross- 
gtained cantankersome critter. 

Cantankerous (kKutie’qkorssX a. colloq. 
Also 8 oontanckerous. [Said by Grose, who 
spells it coniankcrous, to be a Wiltshire word. 
This spelling gives some support to the conjecture 
that the word was formed on ME. contak, conteke, 
contention, quarrelling^ contekour, conieckotir one 
who raises strife, whence *conieckerous, *conta- 
keroits would be a possible deriv. like traitorous, 
which might subseq. be cormpted under influence 
of words like cankerous, rancorous. Its oddly 
appropriate sound, and perh. some assoc, with these 
words, have given it general colloquial currency.] 


Showing an ill-natured disj^osition j ill-conditioned 
and quarrelsome, perverse, cross-grained. 

1772 Goldsm. Sloops to Couq, ii. There's not a more hitter 
cautaiickerous road in all Christendom, 177S Sheridan 
Riz'als V, iii, I hope, Mr. Faulkland. .you won't be so can- 
tanckerous. 184a Miss Mitfurd in L’ Estrange Lify 11870) 
III. lA. 142 As cantankerous and humorous as Cassius him- 
self. i^s B'v iNGaroNE Zambesi ix. 195 A crusty old bachelor 
or. .a cantankerous husband. 1873 St. PomVs Mag. 1. 333 
.A cantankerous element in his nature. 

Hence Camta'nkerously adv., Canta’nkexons- 
xiess. 

x868 A. K. H. Boyd Lessons Mid. Age 2x7 One impractic- 
able, stupid, wrongheaded, and cantankerously foolish per- 
son of the twelve. 1876 Mrs. H. Wood Orville Coll. 411 
You have behaved cantankerously to him. i88x A R. Hope 
in Boy’s Own Paper 10 Sept. 794 'I'he roller had crushed the 
cantankerousness right out of him. 1886 Chr. Life a Jan. 
2/6 A member, .expelled for general cantankerousness. 
CairtaX' ^kcemtai). (Jften in the native forms 
ca'itiaro, ca'ntara. [f. It., Sp. cantaro, caatara:— 
L. canthar-us, Gr. uavQapos tankard, drinking-pot.] 
A measure of capacity and weight used in some 
of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
varying greatly according to the locality, from 
741 lbs. in Rome to 503! lbs. in Syria. 

1730-6 Bailey, Cantar [in Spain] wine measure, is about 
two gallons. Cantar [in Turky in Asia] 100 rotelloes, 
about 418 pounds averdupoise. Cantar [at Tunis] 114 
pounds. 1773 Brydone Sicily xviL iiSoo) 286 Mortals .. to 
throw a hundred cantors of cannon-ball or stones. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Cantaro, cantaro, a liquid measure 
of Spain rannng from a\ to 4 gallons. s88»£zv«. Standard 
16 Sept. 3/2 The cotton crop is estimated at 2,000,000 can- 
taxs^sSijPallAIall G. 24 June 12/1 Formerly twenty loaves 
[of SSgar] went to the Moorish cantar, or hundredweight, 

f Ca'ntarie. Obs. [ad. L. cantSria Chantry, 
f. cantare to smg: cf. Cantdabib.] = Chantry. 

. <^>593 Rites of Dnrhasn (1842) 37 Within the smd Gallelei 
in the Cantarie . . stood Our Lames alter. 

II Cantata (kantl'ta). Music. [It. ; = ’a thing 
sung, a song, a composition, to be set to music ’, 
f. cantare to slog ; for the It. ending -ata see -abb.] 
1. Originally, a narrative in verse set to recitative, 
or alternate recitative and air, for a single voice, 
accompanied by one or more instruments ; now- 
applied to a choral work, either sacred and re- 
sembling an oratorio but shorter, or secular, as a 
lyric dr^a set to music but not intended to be 
acted. (See Grove Uict, Mus. I. 304.) 

27^ H. Carey (title) Cantatas for a voice, with Accom- 
paniment. 1744 J. Green Psalmody 140 Cantata, a Song in 
an Opera Stile. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 1x779) I. ii. 22 
Pif«5 ]perfotmed the whole cantata 1775 Mrs. Harris in 
Priv. Lett xst Ld. Mabneshtry I- 396 A very fine new 
cantata composed by Ranzini x86x Woods Pr, of Wales 
in Canada 140 The Montreal Oratorio Sexiety p^otmed 
. .a grand Cantata specially composed. 

f 2. A song, chant, (nonce-use.) 

a Z754 Fielding True Pair. Wks. 1775 IX. 3x1 The . . 
swan, -whose last breath goes out in a cantata. 

Hence Oaxitatlze v. nonce-iod. To perform 
cantatas. 

z8tt Blackw, Mag. LI. 24 The flexile trills of a cantatix- 
ing Signora. 

Canta’tion. rare. [ad. L. cantdtion-em sing- 
ing, incantation, f. cantare to sing : see -ation.] 
•i* a. Singing (pbsl). b. Incantation, mamcal charm. 

1623 CocKERAU, Cantation, Singing. 1656 Blount Gloss., 
CantatioH, singing or enchanting. 1846 Ford Gaik. fr. 
Spain 337 As Ulysses stopped his bleeding by cantation. 

II Canta'tor. rare. [L.; ageat-nonnf.cafitare 
to sing ; cf. Cahtatbice.] A (male) singer. 

x866 Engel JVa/n>)f.Jlfvr.vii. 339 In describing a voyage, 
the cantator represents with his body the uneasy motion of 
the waves. 

CBAtatory (kte-ntatori), a. rare. [f. on L. 
type *cantatori-us, f. canidfor-e»t ; seeprec.] Of or 
pertaining to a singer or his singing. 

1836 Fraser’s Mag. XIII. 73 This specimen of hw can- 
tatory powers. 

11 Pertaining to cant ; whining, sing-song. 

In mod. Diets. 

II Canta’txice (It kantatrptjr, Fr. kahtatrfs). 
[a. It and F. cantatrice L. cantatrix, cantatrTc- 
em, fem. of caniator.] A female professional singer. 

xB66 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 7/4 The rival cantatrice. xSyx 
Smiles CJutrac. xii. (1876) 350 A promising but passionless 
cantatrice. 

Cant-doff (k»‘Bt|dpg). [f. Cant w.s + Dog.] 
north, dial. ‘A hand-spike with a hook ’ (HalU- 
well) ; in Cf. .?.= Cant-hook 2. 

x868 Harped s Mag, XXXVI. 420 Six large logs were 
piled on to one large sled in a moment’s time, two or three 
men assisting with their cant-dogs. i88j Boston (Mass.) 
7 ml., Cant-dogs are coming into use for various purposes. 

Canted (kse-ntM), ppl. a. [f. Cant sb.^ and 
-ED.] In various senses of Cant ; tilted np, 
caused to lean from the peipendicnlar ; having a 
sloping or slanting suriace; bevelled; placed at 
an oblique angle ; having the coiners bevelled off. 

1649 in Vetusta Mon. (1748) II. Plates 23 & 34 One round 
Structure or Building of Free Stone, called the Canted 
Tower [of the Old Palace at Richmond, Surrey]. x66f in 
Bp. Cosin Corr. (Surtees) 1 1 • 374 To make a can ted stepp into 
the great roome. 1848 Rickman Arehit, li. The general 
plan of the abacus is a square with the angles cut off, or 
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CANTERING. 


what is called a canted square. 1873 O. Shipley Gloss. 
£ccl, Terms 66 s.v. Beiet, A sloped or ^ted surface. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 5.v. Cant, A bolt with a hexagonal 
or octagonal head is said to be six or eight canted. 

Canteen (kientrn). Ihlil. [a. V, caniine, ad. 
IL caniina cellar, cave, of doubtful deriv,: see 
Dies and Littre. The historj' and order of the 
senses is obscure. The quotations of date 1744 
virtually cany senses i and 4 back to 1710-11, 
the date of the occurrences referred to. See also 
note under 4,] 

1 . A kind of sutler's shop in a camp, barracks, 
or garrison town, where provisions and liquors 
are sold to soldiers and non-commissioned ofheers. 
Now under r^;imental control. Also, in Indian 
and colonial use, applied to a rictualling or re- 
freshment house resembling this. 

3744 M. Bishop Life ^ Adv, 138 , 1 took him to the Can- 
teen, and gave him what he would drink. 1803 Rccs C3/1.I., 
Canteen is the cabaret, tavern, or place in a garrison-town 
where the garrison have the prixilege of purchasing spirits 
.. and beer. Li/e W. % Neptune 205 In thekitcdien 
of the Canteen at the Citadel. 2844 Rt^l. 4- Ord. Army 
243 No civilians .. are to be permittM to frequent, or in any 
way to make use^ of the Canteen, xrithout the . . sanction 
of the Commanding Officer. 28^ The Canteen at the 
Indian and Colonial E'diibitlon. 

II 2 . 'A small case divided into compartments 
for carrying flasks or bottles of wine and other 
liquors’ (^Littre); a French use, which however 
may have given rise to the next two English ones. 

1737 OzEtx Raielais II. 233 Two Cantines (Bottle-Cases), 
The Cantines are sold at Charing-Cross. 

3 . A box or chest with an outfit of cooking and 
table utensils, and other articles serviceable in a 
camp, or on an expedition, used by officers, etc. 

18x7 Keatince Trazi. II. 6 Next follow the mules, with 
the tents and canteens. 1839 Anne Tvtler 13 Mr. 
Howard's canteen contained a smalt tea-service, etc. 1855 
Macaulay Piist. £n^. Ill, 627 The sumpter horses were 
unloaded t the canteens were opened. 

A A small tin or wooden vessel, of a capacity of 
from 3 to 4 pints, for water or liquor, carried by 
soldiers on the march, travellers, workmen, etc. 
(This sense appears to be in vulgar Fr., since Littre says 
'II ne faut pas employer cantine pour cruche, ni dire; 
remplissez cette cantme*.} 

X744 M. Bishop ^Adv. 8 The soldiers, .ran into the 
Water , . and after they had filled their Bellies, filled their 
Canteens. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (2789) Epaulette, 
a tin canteen, or case, to carry fine powder. 1800 Weems 
Washington x.(i877) 139 Her soldiers often without a crust 
In their knapsacks or a dram in their canteens. x8ix 
Monthly Mag^. 2 Dec. 464 Canteen, or caniine . , a tin flat 
bottle, in which soldiers carry liquor on their shoulders. 
1851 Coetldr. Terms NortkumbleL 4- Dwrh. 12 Canteen, a 
small wooden flat barrel, containing about half a ration, in 
which a pit man carries water or coffee with him to his work. 
1868 Regul, ^ Ord. A rmy 3 iis8 The Men will, .shift their 
pouches, havresacks and water canteens, round to the front 
of their bodies. 

5 . attrib. and Comh.^ as (sense i) canteen-keeper, 
-sergeant, -steward ; (sense 3) canteen - camel, 
-horse ; (sense 4) canteen-maker. 

X79& Cavalry Instruct. (18031 216 On a march, servants, 
led horses, and canteen horses remain with their squadrons . 
x88>-3 Schapf Relig, EncycL 1 . 374 The canteen camel of 
Eastern tourists. 2886 Pall Midi G. 2a Sept, ufa The 
regimental and canteen supplies are left in the hands of 
canteen stewards and quartermasters. 2887 Haggakd Jess 
ip The canteen keeper sent for his boys to turn him out. 

Cantel, var. of Cantle ; misreading of Cautki,. 
t Cantel-cape, -cope. Obs. [Cf. F. ckan- 
teau 'the quarter-piece of a garment, a cautle of 
cloth ’ (ONF. canfer)l\ A kind of cope or laipe. 

a xni O. £, ChroH. an. 1070 Mxsse hakeles and cantel- 
capos and reofes. {transl. Stevenson 1S53, Mass>robes, and 
cantle-capes, and, vestments.] c raog Lay. 29749 Godd dare 
and wel idon, ha haudS Ins cantel-cape on. x^g Ludlow 
Churckvo. Ace. (Camden) 24 Payde for mendj'nge of iij. 
cantylcopesiijif. Ibid, 37 For mendynge of a cantilcop \a. 

Canter (kse-ntoi), ri.i [f. Cant t/.s +.er 1. Cf. 
also Cant sb.^ 

1 . One who cants, or tilts. 

2 . (See quot.) 

x8^5 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cmtier, a timber- 
earner; one who brings ‘bauks’ or tree-trunks from the 
woods to the ship-yards. 

Caater (kae-nta*), sb.^ [f. Cant ».s + -er i.] 

1 . One who uses the ' cant’ of thieves, etc. ; one 
of the ‘ canting crew ’ ; a rogue, vagabond, arch. 

1609 Dekker Louth, 4 CauMe-L. Wks. 3885 III. 197 
Stay and heare a Canter in his owne languara, making 
Rithmes. x6xo S. RIowlands] M art. Marh-altEjKThtis 
haue 1 Tunne oner the C^ter's Dictionary. 2630 J. 'I^aylor 
(W ater P.) Wis. n. 239/1 [They] gane alf their mony to the 
mendicanting Canters, Gaule Magastrotn. 131: Astro- 

logers, Soothsayers, Canters, Gypsies, Juglers. »x9 D'Ur- 
FEY Pills III, 100 A Filcher my Brother, A Canter my 
Uncle. 1863 tr. V. Husds Hunchback n. vL 76 Four or five 
canters ..were qnatrelung. 

2 . A talker of professional or religious cant ; in 
17th c. a nickname of the Puritans. 

xfija Evelyn Mem, (1837) I. 292 On Whit-Sunday, I 
went to the church . . and heard one of the canters, xvxi 
Vind. Sachetterell 42 The seditious Canter. x8ax Blachui. 
Mar. X, 731 The Schlegels are the great critical canters of 
modem Europe. 1848 Macaulay Hist. I. 213 The 
days when he [Lauderdale] was a canter and a rebel. 


Cantev krentoi', sh.^ [cf. Canter 0.2] A 
Canterbuty gallop ; an easy gallop. 'The exertion 
is much less, the spring less distant, and the feet 
come to the ground in more regular succession,’ 
than in the gallop proper (Youatt). 

17SS Connoisseur No. 69 She never ventured beyond a 
canter or a hand-gallop 1773 Johnson s. v. Canterbury 
gallop. The hand gallop of an ambling horse, commonly 
called a canter. 1831 Youatt Horse (1843) 527 The canter 
is to the gallop \ ery much what the walk is to the trot. 
x85x LoNcr. Gold, Leg, v. This canter over hill and glade, 
b. To uin in a canter i to distance all the 
other horses in a race so much that galloping is 
unnecessary at the end; Jig, to come off victor 
with the greatest ease. 

1833 Litto.y My Novel (Hoppe) He wins the game in a 
canter. 1874 Sat. Rep. Aug. 180 (ihid.) Hermitage won m 
a common canter. 

2 . ^g. (cf. rim, scamper.") 

a 1864 Sir J. Stephen (Webster) A rapid canter in the 
Times over alt the topics of the daj'. xKs Dickens Mut. 
Fr. xi. 86 Ma was talking then, at her usual canter. 1879 

0. W. Hoimes Motley xviL 118 He ever and anon relieves 
his prose jog trot by breaking into a canter of poetry. 

■)• Canter, sb.^ Obs, rare—^. [?ad. Sp. cantera^ 

A kind of Spanish fishing-boat. 

a 1642 Sir W. M osson Naval Tt acts vi. f 1704) 532/1 There I 
are .employ’d out of Spain ..Vessels call’d Canteis, upon 
that Fishing. [1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., Cantera, a 
Spanish fishing-boat.] 

Canter, obs. var. of Cantor. 
t Canter, Obs, ? To chant, to intone. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv. (1871) 137 Thynke, yf Saynt 
Augustyn, Jerome, or Ambrose herd our curyouse dys- 
cantyng and canteiyng in churchys, what they wold say. 

Canter (kse-ntai), v.^ [Shortened from Canter- 

BDBT ».] 

1 . intr. Of CL horse, etc. : To move in a moderate 
gallop, raising the two fore-feet neaily at the same 
time with a leap or spring. 

1706 Land. Gas. No. 4247/4 Trots, Paces, and Canteis 
very fine. 1804 G. Rose Dianes (i860) II. 193 The horse, 
on cantering down a .hilt, came on his head. 1865 Living- 
stone Zaudest x. 212 The zebras, .canter gracefully away, 

2 . Of the rider. 

2768 Sterne Sent. Jmm. (1778) 1 . 117 La Fleur, .cantei’d 
away. .as. .petpendicular as a prince. xSax Byron Juan iv. 
ciii, I canter by the spot each afternoon. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl, IL 164 He was cantering through the park. 

3 . transf. To run or move as in a canter; to 
move nimbly or briskly. 

XTfix Sterne Tr. Shandy {1793) IV. im 'Tis any thing 
which a man makes a shift to get astride on, to canter it 
away ftom the cares and solicitudes of life. exSag Houlsion 
Tracts II. No. 38. xi Away she canters, and tosses over 
and tries on before the looking-glass every article of dress. 

4 . irons. To make (a horse) go at a canter, to 
ride at a canter. 

1836 R. Vaughan Mystks (i860) IL vin. vii. 80 The islander 
catches, .the first [pony] that comes to hand, puts on the 
halter, cantets it his journey, and lets it go. 

6. transf. To impart a cantering motiou to. 
ifai Netsi Month. Mag, 11 . 322 She would not he cantered 
in a swing set up in a kitchen -garden, because, as she 
whispered, the potatoes had eyes. 

CaJlterbHriau (kcentoibiuwrian), a. and sb. 
[f. Cantebbubt -h -AN.] Of or pertaining to Canter- 
bury, esp. to the archiepiscopal See ; in the 17 th c, 
taken as a representative of High Church Angli- 
canism. Hence Caatexhu'rianism. So t Ca*n- 
terbnxlneBB, mock designation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or his dignity. 

1570 Levins Masiif. so Canterburiane, Cauiuariensis, 
16&1 T. Fisher Ruslicks Alarm Wks. (1679) Either 
Romish or CanterburianCatholicks. ^ H. Miller First 
Iwpr, XX-. (1857) 3sr The Canterburianism of the times of 
Charles the First did that hapless monarch much harm. 
iSU Marprel. Epist. (Aih.) 15 The Pope, .being far better 
than were John with his Canterburinesse. 15^ Marprel, 
Epit. (1843) 9 , 1 hope his Canterburinesse will looke to this 
geate, 

Canterbury (kie-ntaiberi, -bsri), sb. [A city of 
England famous from ancient times as the see of 
the Archbishop and Primate of all England. The 
shrine of Thomas i Becket (St. Thomas of Canter- 
bniy) who was murdered in the cathedral 29 Dec., 
1170, was in pre-Reformation times a favourite 
object of pilgrimage; and it was a company of 
pilgrims to this shrine that Chaucer made the iiar- 
ratota of his ‘ Canterbury Tales to which some 
of the attributive uses refer. 

CX386 Chaucer ProL 16 Thanne longen folk to goon on 
pilgrimages. And specially from euery shires ende Of 
Engelond to Cannturbury they wende The hooly blisfnl 
martir for to seke That hem hath holpen whan fat they 
were seeke.] 

A. attrib. 

1 . In phrases referring either (a) to the pilgrims, 
as Canterbury hells ; {b) to the tales told on the way 
(or Chaucer's work so called), as Canterbury tale 
or story, in later tiroes often taken as a long tedious 
story, a 'friar’s tale’, a fable, a cock-and-bull 
story; (c) or applied by the Puritans to the hierar- 
chical position of Canterbury, as Canterbury trick. 


[L'lgSfi Chaucer P^ ol. (title) Here bygynneth the Book of 
the tales of Caunterbury ] la 1550 in C. Wordsworth Eccl. 
Biog. (1818) 1 . 168 Pilgrimes..w;th the noise of their piping, 
and with the sound of their singing, and the jangling of 
their Canturburie beU. ifiyj Turberv. Bh. Falconrie 260 
A verie olde ivomaiis fable or Cantorbuiie tale, zfiyp Fulke 
HeskinI Pari. 422 A lewd lying counterfeter of more then 
Caunterburie tales. 1389 Greene Menaph, Wks. 1881-3 
VI 86 Whosoeuer Samela descanted of that lone, tolde you 
a Canterbury tale. 1^ Hay any Work i There is a canter- 
bury trick once to paten up an acusation with a lye or two. 
1662 Fuller Worthies (1811) I. 527 (D.) Since that time 
Canterbury Tales are parallel to F^ulo Milesise, which 
are characterized, nec mrs, nee verisiutiles. 1709 Steele 
Taller No. 132 F 10 One [Story] of a Quaiter of an Hour 
long.. gathers Circumstances every Time he tells it, till it 
grows into a long Canterbury Tale of two Hours. 1737 
m N. 4- Q. Ser. iii. IX. 414/2 [He] would begin a long 
Canterbury Story of a duel he had fought. 1763 Col- 
sLVN Deuce ts tit hint ii. i. (D.) What, to come here with 
a Canterbury tale of a leg and an eye, and Heaven knows 
what I 

2 . Canterlmry pace, rack, 1 ate, trot, gallop, etc , 
supposed originally to designate the pace of the 
mounted pilgrims. 

tt 1636 W. Sampson Vofw-breaker v. i, Have I practic’d 
. my smooth Ambles, and Canterbury Paces? xbn^Charac, 
Fanatic in Harl. Misc, VII. 637 (D.) A Canterbury rack, 
half pace, half gallop. 2717 E. ward Wks. II. 6 With whip 
and spur he might beat-up Into a Canterbury tit-up. X773 
Johnson, Canterbury gallop, the hand gallop of an ambling 
horse, commonly called a canter ; said to be derived from 
the monks riding to Canterbury on easy ambling horses. 
1826 F. Cooper Mohicans ii, The most confirmed gait that 
he could establish, was a Canterbu^ gallop with the hind 
legs. 1S30 Galt Laurie T. vi. vii. (1849) 280 On horse- 
back, and off at a Canterbury trot. 

B. sb. 

fl. [From phrases in A 2.] An easy galloping 
pace; a hand-gallop ; a Canter. Obs. 

163X Brathwait Whimsies, Hee rides altogether upon 
spurre. .who is as ffimiliarly acquainted with a Canterbury, 
as hee who makes Chaucer his author, is with his tale. 
1710 SiiAFTESB. Charac. i. iii. (1737) HI. 25 The common 
Amble or Canterbury is not . .more tii esom to a good Rider, 
than this See.Saw of Essay-Writers is to an ^le Reader. 
17*9 Dennis Pope's Dime. (N ) The Pegasus of Pope, like a 
Kentish post-horse, is always on the Canterbury, 

2 . A piece of furniture ; a stand with light 
partitions to hold music-portfolios and the like. 

X849 in Smart Supp, 1857 J. H. Walsh Dom, Ecou. 20s 
Rosewood or mahogany plain Canterbury with diawei. 
x88o Argosy XXX 9 Look in the canterbury and find me 
that piece by Schubert. 1883 Miss Bhaddon Gold. Calf i. 
xo In an ancient canterbury under the ancient piano, 
t Ca’nterbury, ». Obs, rare-K [f. prec. sb.] 
iittr. To canter. 

1673 Marvell it r/i. Transp, II. 402 The Prelates trooping 
it up and down on thepublick Post-horses and canterburing 
from Synod.. to Synod. 

Canterbury Bell(s. [See Bell sb.^ 4 ; app. 
the full name was fancifully associated with the 
small bells worn on their horses by the pilgrims 
in pre-Reformation times, and often mentioned in 
the i6tli c. (See Britten and Holland.)] 

A flowering plant of the genus Campanula ; 
originally applied to the native species C. Tia- 
chelium, the Nettle-leaved Bellflower or Throat- 
wort ,’ but in later times erroneously transferred to 
the cultivated exotic C. Medium, called in the 
i6th c. Coventry Bells or Marian’s Violet. More 
loosely, the name has been applied to the Giant 
Bell-flower, C. latifoUa, and perhaps to other 
species. (Until the present cent, always Bells.) 
157B Lyte Dodoens ii. xx. 170 Of Canterbury Belles or 
Haskewurte. Ibid, 172 In English they be called Bel- 
floures, and of some Canterbury Belles. 1597 Gerard 
Herbal 163 (Britten & Holl. 87) Of some about London 
Canterbury bels, hut improperly, for that there is another 
kind of bell flower growing in Kent, about Canterbury, 
which may more fit^ be called Canterburie bels, bicause 
they grow there more plentifully than in aiw other countrie. 
z688 R. Holme Armoury n. iv. § 60 The Canterbury Bells 
have large rough leaves like Nettles. 1741 Coutpl. Faut.- 
Piece II. lii. 357 Towards the End of this Month, sow . . 
Canterbury-bells. x8ax Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 134 The wild 
stalking canterbury bell. By hedge-row side. x86i Miss 
'PsATtFlmoer. PI. III. 339 Giant Bell-flower . . often called 
Canterbury-hell. x88i Garden i July 12/2 A collection of 
Canterbury Bells, 

TT Formerly Lady’s Smock, Cardaniine bratensis, 

1597 Gerard Herbal 203 They are commonly called in 
Latine, Flos CucuU; in English Cuckowe flowers ; in North* 
folke Caunterburie bels; at the Namptwich in Cheshire, 
where I had my beginning, Ladie Smocks, 

Caaterer (kse-ntoraj). A steed or rider that 
canters. 

x8ao Blackw, Mag. VII. ^21 Her husband was . . one 
of the gayest sparrer.s, swimmeis . . canterers, drinkers, 
revellers. 

Ca’ntering, vbl. sb. The action of the vb. 

Cantbb. 

x8ay Lytton Pelham xlii. (L) For the rest, he loved 
trotting better than cantering. 

attrib. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 167 A better 
track with occasional cantering ground. 

Ca’utering, ppl. a. That canters. 

1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 81 A little cantering 
horse. 1846 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is, 1 . i. no (bantering dac- 
tylic measure 
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Cantliaric (kinj^Tik), a. [f, CAXTHAB-rnEs 

+ -ic,] In Cantharic aeidy a substance of the 
same composition as cantharidin \Syd, Soc. Lex\ 
So Cantlia'xidal a. Med., pertaining to, made 
with, or caused by cantharides. Cantlia'xidate sb., 
a salt of cantharidic add. Cautha'ridate 7/., to 
impregnate or treat with cantharides. Caiitlia> 
ri'dian, -ide'an, of the nature of, or composed of, 
cantharides. Cautharl'dic a., of the nature of 
cantharides, as in Cantharidic acid, a development 
of cantharidin by the absorption of one equivalent 
of water. Oantlia'xidiii, the vesicating principle 
of cantharides; also called Cantharidi’nic acid. 
Cantlia'ridism, the poisonous action of cantha- 
rides. Cantha-ridize v., to affect or treat with 
cantharides (esp. as an aphrodisiac'i ; also Jig. 

i87i_Naphf\s Prec. 1^ Cure Dit. n. iv. S1+ Canlharidal 
collodion can be applied to the skin. 1875 H. Wood Thera^. 
(1879I 563 A constant symptom in cantharidal poisoning. 
iNi Syd. Soe. Lex. s. v , Cantharidate of potash. 1786 
Burns Holy Fair xiii, O bow they fire the heart devout. 
Like cantharidian plasters. 1873 Morley Rousseau II. sg 
He writes . . like a pedagogue infected by some cantlmridean 
philter. 1833 Carlyle Misc (1857) III. 268 His love- 
philtres, his cantharidic wine of Egj-pt. 1877 Waires 
FffiOMes* Chem. II. 5o8 Heated with alluilis it [cantharidin] 
dissolves, forming salts of cantharidic acid. 18x9 Chil- 
dren Chem. Anal. 309 Cantharadin has the form of small 
crj'stalli ne plates with a shining micaceous appearance. i86x 
Hulme tr. Moqttin- randan it. iii. iii. 131 Cantharidin .. 
taken internally, is a virulent poison. i8xx Southey Om- 
uiana II. 323 He may., very probably have cantharidized 
it [the language of a hook] to the taste of the French court. 
183a Mitford Parnell's Peetns (Aldine ed.) Life yj note. 
He has canthatadised the story. 

II Ganfcluufides (kacn^-ridiz), sb.jl. Also 6 
canterides, 5-y cantazides, 9 cantharida. 
Rarely ia sing. 5 oantharide. |X. ; pL of catt- 
tharis, a. Gr. tuaBofis blister-fly.} 

1 , (sing. Cantharis in JSnttmt.} A genus of cole- 
optezons insects of the family Tzachelidse ; the 
officinal species (C. vesicatoiia or Spanish Fly] 
has golden-green elytra. Early writers appear to 
have applied the name to Aphides. 

RFV ISA Barth. De P. R. x\li. Kv, (r495) 642 Grene 
flye-, brede in come that ben callyd C4n]tarides. 1:143a 
Pailad. OH Husi. i. 865 The canthande in roses that we se. 
1567 M \PLCT Gr. Forest tia One kind . .is in colour greene : 
in humor or iuice verie poysonous, and is called Cantharls. 
*893 Nashe Christ's 7 \ 73 a, The greene venemous flies 
Cantharides. a 1625 Com in Gntch Coll. Cur. I. 121 llie 
Cantharides ever have, and will crop the fairest flowers. 
1878 Dow obN .S'/m/. Z.1/. 418 The cantharides vibrating in the 
transparent mr. 

2 . The pharmacopceial name of the dried beetle 
Cantharis vesitaloria or Spanish Fly. Used ex- 
ternally as a rubefacient and vesicant ; internally 
as a diuretic and stimulant to the genito-urinary 
organs, etc. Formerly considered an aphrodisiac. 

154X R. Copland Guydau's Quest. Chirurg., And make no 
scarres, but blysters as canterides. 1579 Langham Gard. 
Health (1633) 531 Apply it on the bare skinne, to make 
blisters and holes, euen as Cantarides doth. i6xx Beauu. 
& Fl. Philaster iv. i. Before, she was common talk ; now, 
none dare say, cantharides can stir her. 183 x YouAiT //(>rrt: 
xii. (1847) 35a Some stimulating liniment . . consisting of 
turpentine or tincture of cantharides. 1847 Emerson Poems, 
Mithridaies Wks, (Bohn) I. 410 Give me agates for my 
meat ; Give me cantharids to eat 

fiS‘ *89® E. Gilpin Skial, (18781 32 They are Philo^hicke 
true Cantharides To vanities dead flesh. x6oi B- Jonson 
Poetast. V. i, I, you whoreson cantharides ! was it If 179a 
Burke Fr, Rev. 93 SAvallowin^ down repeated provocatives 
of cantharides to our love of liberty. 

Contho-: seeCAKTRUS. 

Caut-liook (km'ntihuk). [f. Cant w .2 +H00K-] 
*t* 1 . Jl. north, dial. ‘ The fingers ’ (Halliwell). 

2 . U. S. A form of lever for canting over or 
taming timber, etc., consisting of a wooden bar 
with an. iron catch or hooked arm near its lower 
end which passes over the log, grips it, and so 
affords a hold by which it may be pulled over j 
called also cant-dog. 

a 1848 in Bartlett JDici.Amer. 1883 Harm's Mag, Jan. 
206/3 Chinese laborers easily roll them down upon the cars, 
aiding themselves with cant-hooks, jack-screws. 

Canthrip, dial. var. of Canteip. 

II Cautlms (kse-n}jfe). Phys, [L, ; a. Gr, xca/Obs 
comer of the eye.} The outer or inner angle or 
comer of the eye, where the two lids meet. Hence, 
from combining form canthip-, Cantlie'otomy 
[Gr. iKTOft^ cutting out], ‘ excision or in- 
cision of either canthus’ {Syd. Soc. Lex."). Can- 
tU’tlB, inflammation of the canthus. Gautho- 
pla'Btio, of or pertaining to Ca'ntlioplasty [Gr. 
-irKaarta moulaiug], the operation of enlarging 
the palpebral aperture when too small. Cantlio'x- 
xhapliy [Gr. -fatpia stitching], the operation of 
sewing up,the canthus. 

x&uS Sir T. Browne Pseud. Mp . 174 They open at the in- 
ward canthus or greater angle of the eye. sjajss Cham- 
bers Cycl. S.V., That comer next the nose, is called the 
great, inner, and domestic canthus. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 316 By opening the vein bSow the canthus. 
xfh4 Coues Birds N.-W. 608 A conspicuous spot just at the 

You II. 


I anterior canthus of the eye. z88o AIavne Exp. Lex., 
CanihoplastiL, belonging to the operation eH canthoplasty. 

II Ca'SL'bica. Obs. [L. ; pi. of cantievm song ; 
f. can-cre, cant- to sing.} The Song of Songs (m 
the Vulg. Catiticum Caniicorum'i. Cf. Canticles. 

a 1300 C ursor M. 8472 pe quilk man clepes canticn. 1563 
39 Ariulos si, Cantica, or Songs of Solomon. 1577 tr. 
BullingePs Dei.ades (15921 12 Ecclesiastes, and Cantica. 

+ Ca'ntic, -ick, sb. Obs. [a. F. can tig ue, ad. 
L. cantii urn : see prec.} A song, a canticle. 

1483 Cavton Gold. Leg- sjh/i It is said in the Cantykes 
Canticorum ii Ary.>e thou my spouse, etc. 1613 R. C. 7 ad/e 
Alph. (ed. 3), Canticke, a sung. 1653 Urquhart Rabtlais 
I wiii, Canticks, made inpiaise of the divine bounty. 1669 
Gale Crt.^Gt utiles 1. 111. L a We find not. .in the Psalter, or 
Lamentations any Cantic bound up by Laws of Metre. 
[1867 Cortih. Mag. 473 A cantique by the village-girls.] 

Can'tic (km-ntik), a. [f. Cant sb.^, or its 
Romanic cognates -f -ic.} Cantic quoins (coins) : 
‘ short three-edged pieces of wood to steady casks 
from labouring against each other ’ (Smyth Sailor's 
IFotd-bh.). Cf. also Cantlisg 2. 

1737-g* Chambers Cycl. s v. Quoin, C!antic Quoins are 
short, three legged [t edged] quoins, put between casks to 
keep them steady. 1753 — Bupp,, Canting coins, in ship 
building, the same as cantic coins. 

CaXL'ticle (kae'ntikT). Also 6 .Si', cantikil, 
[ad.L. canticulum, d\m..canticum song (Cantica).] 

1 . A song, properly a little song ; a hymn, 

exsjo Gen. ^ Ex. 4134 He [Moses] .. wrot an canticle 

1551 Abp. Hamilton Cateeh. (18841 33 In the (jantikil of 
Aloyses, c 1705 Pope fan. ^ May 524 Thus his morning 
canticle he sung, ‘Awake, my love,* etc. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1.(1873) 301 Religious canticles stimu- 
lant of 2^. 1881 J. C. Sbairp in Academy is Feb. iia 
The Queen's Wake contains several ballads which exhibit. . 
much more of his power than this tiny little canticle. 

b. Spec. One of the hymns (mostly taken from 
the Smptures) used in the public services of the 
Church. (In the English Prayer-Book applied 
only to the Benediciie% but often used also 
of the Benedictus, Jubilate, Ma^niJUat, Cantate, 
Nunc DimiiHs, and Deus inisereatur, and some- 
times of the Te Deitmi^ 

1633 Bacon Death, Ess. (Arb.) 7 The sweetest Canticle is, 
Nunc dimittis. 1833 Robfrtson Serm. Ser. lit. iv. (1872) 55 
The canticle whichbelongs to our morning service. 1874 
H. Reynolds fehn Baptist ii. 72 The evangelic canticles 
contained in this chapter. x8fo T. Helmorb in Grove 
Dut, Mus. I. 336 The short melodies sung to the psalms 
and canticles in the English Church. 

0 . Uansf, 

1831 Longf. Gold. Leg. m. Niativiiys 'Where robins chant 
their LItanim, And canticles of joy. X&S3 Kinglake Crimea 
(1877) 11. vii. 56 The time-honoured canticles of a doctrine 
alre^y discarded, 

2 . pi. A name for the Song of Solomon. 

Pi/gr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 284 b, Rede the canticles 
of »lomun. xyia Tickeil Sped. No 410 P 5 A Transla- 
tion of one of the Chapters in the Canticles into English 
Verse. 1845 J. H. Newsian Ess. Developm. v (L.) The 
Canticles must be interpreted literally; and then it was . . 
a necessary step, to exclude the book from the canon. 

1 3 . A canto of a poem. Obs, 

1396 Spenser F, Q. iv. v. 46 I'he end whereof. . Shall for 
another canticle be spared. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
III. 111. 1, So large matter, .for a fresh Canticle more fit. 
b. A small canto, {humorous.) 

1819 Byron Let, to Murray 6 Apr., You ^an’t make 
cantules of my cantos, 

11 Caortilena. Music. pt. or Lat. ; see next.} 
a. The plain-song or canto-Jermo in old church 
music; the melody or *air’ in any composition, 
now usually the highest part. b. A ballad. 

a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus.^ III. ii. The cantilena or 
principal melody was not given as it is by modem com- 
posers to the soprano or highest p^t. 1867 Macfarren 
Harmony i. 20 The people may he said to m&e their can- 
tilenas in the very act of singing thenu 

II CaXL'tile'ne. (7^5.(exc.asFr.). [a.Y.cantiline, 
ad. L. cantilena a song, an old song, gossip, etc., 
f. cantillare ; see CantiUiATE.} 
tl. An old song, silly prattle ; idle tale, trick. 
X333 Lyndesay Satyre 4*^ I knaw fals Schiphirds frftie 
fidder,— .War thair cantelemis kend. 1636 Blount Glos. 
sogr., Cantilene, a verse, a common speech or tale, a 
song. 

2 . A song, a melody. 

163s Swan Spec. M. vii. § 3 {1643) 348 They [birds] chaunt 
her lAmora] out a mirthfulf cantilene. 

Ca&tilever (kse-ntllJvai). Also 7 oandi-, 7-9 
oanti-, 8-9 oantiallver, 8 oautaliever, 8-9 can- 
talever. [The spelling candiJever found in the 
17th c. (if of any authority) compared with the 
Sp. *can debaxo de la vtga, mulilus super quern 
capita trabium imponnntnr, a corbel in masonry ’ 
(Minsheii Vac. Hisp. 1617), naturally sng^sts 
some such Sp. phrase as can de llevar, ‘ modillion 
for carrying or healing’; hut of this theie is 
actually no trace. On the other hand the name 
* flying lever bridge' used in A treatise on Bridge- 
buildinghy T. Pope, New York, 1811, for what is 
now called a ‘cantilever bridge’, and the term 
‘ framed lever ’ used for cantilever in Tredgold’s 
Carpentry 1828, indicate that lever in its ormnaiy 
mechanical sense, is pwt of the word. For the 


first part we then think of C-vnt sbi^, but as to the 
meaning in which that word might be beie used, 
.or the nature of the combination in canti-lcver or 
canta-lever, no satisfactory suggestion can be 
offered. (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., has caniing- 
livie= console-bracket.)} 

1 . Arch. A kind of bracket or support of stone, 
wood, or iron, whose length is many times its 
breadth and more than twice its depth, which 
piojects from the wall of a building for the support 
of a Knlcony, the upper members of a comice, 
ea\es of a house, etc. ; also attrib., as in cantilever 
corniie, pi tnciple. 

\(Aj Primmt City 4 C. Build, 71 For Candilivers about 
eighteen inches deep and eight inches broad, hand'.omly 
carved u ith flowers. 1740 Pinfda Span.-Eng, Diet., Can, 
a dog.. In architecture, the end of timber or stone Jutting 
out of a Mall, on which in old buildings the beams used to 
rest, called Cantilevers. 1739 B. M astin Fat /fist. Eng. I. 
31 1 Wainscot Galleries round it, sustained by Cantilevers 
x8^ Latest Hews 26 Sept. 14 A plan, .for widening London 
Bridge by. . forming footu ays upon cantilevers and brackets 
external to the road. 1880 Contemp. Rep. Mar. 421 Each 
architrave, each niche within the wall, Each cantilever, 
moulding, tooth or ball. 1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. ii/s 
The cantilever principle in its first development. 

2 . In Bridge-building. A projecting support or 
arm of ^eat length, two of which, sti etching out 
from adjacent piers, are used to support a girder 
which unites them and completes the span ; also 
attrib., as in cantilever arm, bridge, etc. 

[1811 T. Pope Treatise on Bridge^uildittg (N. York) 
frontisp. Flying lever bridge.] E. Ci ark Britannia 

t) Conway Bridges I. 376 'Ine semi-beam or cantilever has 
to sup^rt half the weight of the beam su^nded from its 
extremity [.il/ p. 44 ‘ bracket arch ' isused]. 1867 B. Baker 
in Engineering III. ysl&iLatg Spa>t-Bridges\ThnQsnt\lsver 
pprder of uniform depth in appearance is identical with the 
mdependent girder. x88a American IV. 70 A combination 
of two cantilevers with a central girder. lOSjHaseirsAnu. 
Cycl. The main feature [of the Forth Bridjp;e] will be 
the extraordinaiy spans, for a rigid structure, of a third of 
a mile in length, each of which is made by two cantilevers 
of 680 feet long, united by 350 feet of girder. 

Cantilie, var, of Cantilt adv. 

CaXL'tillate (km-ntileit), V, [f. L. cantillat- 
ppl. stem of cantillii-re ‘to sing low, to hum’ 
(Lewis and Short), f, cantSre to sing; see -ate®.} 
To chant ; to recite with musical tones : spec, ap- 
plied to the intoning in Jewish synagogues, 

1864 R. Lee Reform Ch. Seotl., Singing can hardly he 
said to be used.. in the Sj-nagogues. Ineir cantillating 
much more resembles intonmg, 

Cantillatiou (ktcntiU'i-Jsn). [f. prec.; sec 
-ATioN.] Chanting, intoning, musical recitation ; 
spec, that used in Jewish synagogues. 

Engel Mus. Aiic, Nat. 328 The kind of singing 
which musicians call cantillation, and which may be heard 
in every synagorae. 1879 Staimfr Music of Bible 158 The 
Arabs . . recite the Koran to a sort of imregular chant or 
cantillation, 

Caa'tily Ckas-ntili),a/fri, Sc. [f. Canty-p-ly®.] 
In a canty manner, cheerfully, blithely, cheerily, 
lyax Ramsay Addr, Town Cmmcil Edini., And cantily 
Your supplicant shall sing. i8a6 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 I. 300 A' the bit bonny hurdles are singing sae 
cantily. 

Caiitine, obs. form of Canteen. 

Cautiness (ksemtines). Se. [f. Canty a. + 
-NESS.} The quality of being canty ; cheerfulness. 
Cwtil^ (KEe'nttq), vhl, sb^- [f. Cant 
-inqI.} 'file action of the vb. Cant; tilting, 
sloping, turning over or about a. trans, b. intr. 

xyfig I^lconeR Dki. Marine (17S9), Casiiing. .ihe act of 
turning any thing about. cx8^ Rudim, Naidg. (Weale) 
103 Canting, the act of turning anything completely over, 
so that the under surface shall lie upwards, 1863 Specif. 
Plimpton's Patent No. 2190 These springs , . control the 
turning, tilting, or canting of the stock or foot stand [of 
the roTier skate], 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. III. x. v. 36a 
Friedrich Wilhelm is amazed at these sudden cantings of 
Fortune's wheel. 

't' o. (See qnot.) Obs. 

x 6 qh Fairfax Bulk ^ Selo, 102 It cannot well he call'd 
motion . . But 'tis somewhat else that we have no right name 
for, lunless skipping or canting may in a low sort speak it). 

Ca'ntiug, vbt. sb.^ jT. Cant t.s -p -ing "i.] 

1 , The practice of using thieves’ cant ; the secret 
language or jargon used by thieves, professional 
beggars, etc. ; see Cant jA.® 4 a. 

2367 Harsi AN Caveat (xS^) 23 Their languag— which they 
term peddelars Frenche or Canting— began but within these 
XXX. yeeres. 1377 Harrison Rngland 11. x. (1877) i. 318 
They [beggers] haue devised a language among themselues, 
which they name 'canting'; but other ‘pedlers French', a 
speach compact thirtie yeares. 1641 Bromb fov. Crew it. 
'\vks. 1873 111. 392, 1 understand their canting. 167a Cot- 
ton Espemon 11. vii. 327 Le Plessis in the Canting of that 
(^pher was call'd Fiore. 1690 B. K, Diet, Cant. Crew, 
Canting, the Cypher or Mysterious Language, of Ro^es, 
Gwries, Beggers, Thieves, etc. 1735 in New Cant, Diet, 

2 . The use of the special phraseology of a par- 
ticular class or subject (always contemptuous) ; 
jargon, gibberish ; see Cant sb.S 4 b. 

X&3 B. Jonson Staple of N. iv. Pye. She hears, Ar- 

f ent, three Leeks vert. In Canton Or, and tossel'd of the 
rst. /’«», Cg». Is not this Canting? x63i Hobbes Z ev/n/A 
21 Hypostatical, transubstantiate, consubstantiate, . and the 
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like cantins of Schoolemen. 1693 Phil. Trans, XYII 799 
Nothing but Canting, and a Jargon of Scraps. 

attrtb, iSia D’Isbaeu Caltwi. Anth. (1867) 146 The 
canting dictionary of criticism. 

3. Unreal or affected use of language ; sj>ec, the 
formal use of religious or pietistic phrases ; hypo- 
critical talk ; see Cant sh.^, 5 b, 5. In i ^Ih c. ap- 
plied in ridicule to the preaching of Fresb 3 derians 
and Puritans; hence Canting toot, the Geneva 
gown, or coat of the Puritan minister. 

1659 Ckaracier EngL in Hart. Misc. X. xpi [The Fres- 
bytenans} .. make an insipid, tedious, and immethodical 
prayer, inphrues and a tone so affected and mysterious 
that they give it the name of canting: a term by 'which they 
do usually express the gibberish of beggars and vagationds. 
1687 Dkvoen Htnd d- P. in. 332 Quit the Cassock for the 
Canting-coat. x6^ Norkis Pract, Disc. 190 Canting I call 
using words without any real Sense or Notion under them. 
Tjaz Sbwel Hist. Quakers 117951 II. vn. 33 Judge, heave 
your canting. _ 1771 Suollett Huui^h, Cl. CrSisi iSo Here 
has been nothing out canting and praying since the fellow 
entered the place. 1809 Svn. Smith H’ks. 11867; 1. 14X They 
hate canting and hypocrisy. 

Caaiting (ksemtig), v 6 l. sf>.^ north, dial. [f. 
Cant -(--ino 1.] &le by auction. 
x68x NeWsUtUr 23 May in ‘ MUipn.’ State Papers (1743J 68 
The Venetians made lately an edict that they should sell all 
the offices ’within, the City, by way of can tinge, to rayse 
monies. X691 Rw -V. C. ib'ets.. Canting, audio. i8as 
Brockett N. Country Gloss. 37 Canting,^ a iile by auction, 
proclaimed ymblicly on the spiot where it is to take place. 
1873 Robimsok Whitfy Gloss. (£. D. S.l av., 'We will call 
a canting,’ hold a sale. 'A cannle-canting’ [=sale by inch 
of candid 

Canting, vbl. sb.^ : see Cant 
C a'S.tuiGf, ppl. 0.1 [f. Cant vJ^ -b -ing 2.] 

1. That cants, tilts, or turns over ; that stands or 
lies a-tilt ; slanting, sloping. 

X877 E, Peacock JV.-IP". Line. Gloss,, Canting, sloping on 
a level, 1880 Dady News 18 Sept. 5/3 A Martin’s self- 
canting anchor, 

2. Cantioig qiioixi, coin: see quot. and cf. 

Cantio quoin. Canting-lim-e : see Cantileveb. 

x6s6 Ca^. Smith Accid, I'ng. Seatneu 13 Ballast, kint- 
lage, canting coynes, standing coynes, 1730-6 Bailey, 
Cantwe-eoius, [in a Ship] are small, short pieces of wood 
cut 'With a sha^ ridge to lie between the caws, and prevent 
them from rolling one against another. 

Ca'XitULgi^//.a-'^ [f. Camtw.3 + -isq 2.] That 
cants or uses cant. 

1. Speaking in a sing-song tone ; whining. 

x6as B. JoNsoN Staple of N, r. v, An old Canting Beggar. 
1748 Doosley Pree^tortynM I, Introd. 37 Some have a 
singing or canting voice. X841 Borrow Zincallh iv. ii. 278 
The wnifling, canting tones peculiar to the gypries. 

2. Speaking the dialect of vagabonds, etc. ; of 
the nature of, or belonging to, this dialect; see 
Cant sb^ 46 . (Blending with vll. sh. used atirib.) 

*5?* Groundwork Coruy-catch, 99 The manner of their 
canting speedi. i6aa Melton Astrolog. 15 The Gyrpsies 
Canting Tongue. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Canting 
Crew, Beggeis, Gypsies. 1710 Palmer Proverbs X97 A 
canting catch that common rogues make use of. 

^ 3. Of, pertaining to, or using the phraseology or 
jargon of a special class or subject. 

1619 Massinger Picture 11. ii, Tlus is no canting lanEUi^;e 
Taught in your academy. <1x659 Osborn Oiserv. Turks 
341 The custom, of Universitie requires . , knowledge in the 
Arts so called, and a nimble mouthing of canting terms. 
<11684 Roscommov Ghost Old Ho. Commons (R.) 'Wniile I. . 
took for oracles that canting tribe [lawers]. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn,, Alkahest, one of the Canting Terms of the 
Alchymists. 

4. Given to using religious or pietistic language 
formally or affectedly; hypocritical ; of, or be- 
longing to, such phrases or pretensions. 

1663 F^eRum or 0 . Crotnwell gx A letter, .fraught with 
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333 On holy ground Sometimesacanting hypocrite isfbund. 
1864 BtiBTON Scot Ahr. I. v. 249 A ctamoroua quack or 
canting fanatic. 

6 . Her. Canting arms : = allusive arms (see 
Alltjsivr I h). So canting heraldry, herald, coat. 

1737-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. .<4 nar, fating Arms are 
those wherein the ffgures bear an allusion to the name of 
the family. 1814 Scott _IF<ie>. xiv, Candnghei^dty, 1830 
— Monasi xxxiv, A device of a punning or canting herala. 
1853 Miss Yonge Cameos (1B77) IV. iii. 38 Bole37n — or 
Bull-en— had the canting arms or a black bull's head. 1864 
Sir F, Falgrave Norm. 4 Eng. HI. 30 His descendants 
gave a veiy dever candng coat, a bridge crossing a con- 
ventional similitude of water. 

Hence Cantingly adv., Ca'ntiitemess. 

1695 Whether Presenr. Protest. Rtlig. Motive e/Revol. 
^Sycophant Divmes. .canting blow ns into Triumphs of 
Thankfulness and Joy. 1740 Trial Mr. WhitfieleCs S^rit 
40 (R.) In a suffering hour, as he [Whitfield] cantingly ex- 
presses it, 184a Hook in New Monthly Mag. LX. 429 To 
moralize, not tediously, boringly, or cantingly, 

II Cantiniev. [Fr. ; f, Canteen.] A 
canteen-keeper. (The feminine in F, is caniimtre.) 

Ml Load. No. ^1/3 The Cantinier acquainted him 
that neither Mr. Knight nor the Seijeant . . were in his 
Lodgings. 

^ *1* Cftnliioil. Obs. fad, L. cantidn-em singing, 
incantation, f. cant- ppl. stem of candre to sing.] 

1, A song, 

1577 E- K, SpenseP s Sheph, Cal,, Oct, Gloss,, Singing a 


Cantion of Colins making. cr66o Wharton f*'<Mff 4 
Wks. 116831 17 The Ecclesiastical Cantion thereon [Quin- 
quagesuna] used, taken from Psalm 30. 

2. An incantation, charm. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Caution, a song or enchantment, 
a sorcery or charm. 16^ Cuduortk Mell. Syst. 1. iv. 349 
Hie Arcane Cantion. harps much upon this Point. 

Ca-ntiah, a. rare-^. [f. Cant j/;. 3 + -isH 1 .] 
Savouring of cant- 

xS8o Grant White Every-Day Eng. 461 The phrenological 
use of the word is . . if not cant, at least cantish. 

Cantitate, v, mnee-wd. [f. L. cantitat- ppl. 
stem of cantitare, freq. of eanidre to sing.] intr. 
To sing as a bird. (Used contemptuously.) 

x8yi hrasePs Mag. 1. 341 To play the cantitating gander 
to his wise group of admirers. 

Ca*ntity. w«i:£- 7 t/rfL [f.CANTji.3 + -iTy.] Cant- 
ing quality; cant. 

1850 Carlyle Latter-day Pamph. viii. 52 From the chair 
of verity this, whatever chairs be chairs of cantity. 

Cautle (kse’nt’U, sb. Forms : 4-9 oantel, 5-7 
cautell, 6 - cantle ; also 4-5 kantel, -tell, 5 
ooutelle, ‘tylle, obantel, 6 oaatil, 7 kantle. 
[a, ONF, cantel (in Central OF. chantel, now 
chaniecai)=‘Vt. cantel, med.L. cantell-tts, dim. of 
cant, canto, canttis comer. (Du. kant has, among 
other senses, that of ‘ piece ’ or * cantle ' of bread.)] 
+ 1. A nook or comer ; a corner-piece. Obs. 
rx3So Magdalena gbj inAltengL Leg. (Horstmann) Opon 
he heqe hurst in a grene canteL 1 as^oc Morte Arth. 4232 
The kyng with Calabume knyghtly hym strykes The can- 
telle at he clerescheldehe kerfes in sondyre. c 1420 A nturs 
of Arth. xli. He keruet of the cantel, that couurt the knyjte, 
Thro his shild and his shildur. 1575 in Lamham's Let. 
1x871] 42 A rich skarlet mantell, With a-leauen kings beards 
bordred aboout . . and yet in a cantell Iz leaft a place, the 
twelth to make oout. 1605 Verstegan Dec. tntell. v. li6eS) 
150 A nooke or corner being in our ancient language called 
a leant, or cantell. 

fb. A projecting comer or angle of land. Ohs. 

1^3 Stahyhorst jEueis iii. (Arb.) 86 A cantel of Italye 
neereth. 1599 Hakluyt Vey. II. 87 Constrained to leave 
the sayd plaine, save a cantell that was toward the sea. 
x6ra Holland Camden' s Brit. t.^x It runneth far into the 
sea with a long cantle or Promontory. 169a Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) II. 613 A road to be made . . crosse a can- 
tell of land. 

1 2. A comer or other portion cut or sliced off ; 
a shiver, a slice. Obs. 

e 1400 Melayne xo3a Thayhewe theire scheldes to diaire 
handis In cantells hyngand by. CX430 Syr Getter. 5034 Of his 
sheld flo3 of a grete cantel. X470-85 Malory A rthnr I. xvi. 
But the stroke of kynge Ban felle doune and carfe a cantel of 
the stmld. 1530 Palsgr. 202/2 Cantell or shyver, chanteau. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso vi. xlviii. 103 Their armours forged 
were of metalle iraile, On euery side, thereof huge cantels 
flies. 1637 Drayton Agincourt (1633) 58 The English . . 
cut into Canties all that them withstood. 

3. A section, or segment, ent out of anything. 

cx44a Promp. Parv, 60 Cantel, of what euer hyt be, 
quadra, minwtal. 1574 Hellowes Gueuards Ep. (1577) 
12 The vniuersall earth, whidi . . by the ambition of men 
hath bene dinided into cantels. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, i. 
L See, how this Riuer . . cuts me from the best of all my 
Lands, A huge halfe Moone, a monstrous Cantle out. 1653 
H. Cogan Died. Sic, iig Those great cantles of the Marble, 
which . . they have hewed and cut off from the Quarry. 1833 
Lamb Last Ess. Elia, Superan. Man 441 The huge cantle 
which it used to seem to cut out of the holiday. xS/x M. 
Collins Mrg. 4 Merck. 1. L 8 It has always cut an awKward 
cantle out of my property. 

b. A thick slice or * cut ’ of bread, cheese, meat, 
or the like. 

c V47S Foe. in Wr.-Wdlcker 772 Hec quadra, a cantel of 
brede. <xx5a8 Skelton Elynowr Rum. 439 A cantell of 
Essex chese. 1553 Huloet, Cantel or shief of bread, 
vtbiutaL 1637 Felthah Low-Countr. (1677) 46 A Cantle 
of green Cheese. X737 Ozell Rabelais n. xxx, At the price 
of a cantle of bread. 1804 Duncumb Herefords. Gloss. (E. 
D. S.), Cantle, a piece of bread or cheese. 

* 1 * 0 . A segment of a circle or sphere. Obs, 

iSSx Records Pathw. Ktumil. i. Def., If that part be 
separate from the rest of the circle., then ar both partes 
called cantelles. Ibid Halfe globys and canteles of a 
glote sM Skaks. Ant, 4 Cl m. x. 6 The greater Cantle 
of the world is lost With very ignorance. 

4. A part, a portion (viewed as separate). 

e 13x5 Sroreham 33 A1 i-hol Mot be thy schryfle, brother : 

® ■And a kantel to another. 
CX386 Chau^r Ants. T. 2150 Nature hath nat take his 
ln*gynnyng Of no partye ne cantel of a thing. But of a 
thing that parfyt is and stable, xssa Let. in Edw. VPs Lit. 
Retu, (1858) II. 418 Thabyou might have sochea cantell of 
recreation. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. Ep. Ded Pe- 
rusing a cantefl or parcel of the Irish histone that heere 
issneth. 1636 Featly Clovis Myst, xxxi 401 Time is as 
It were a portion or cantle of eternity. x86o Gen. P. Thomt- 
SON Audi Alt, III. cxxxix. n6 A huge cantle of the folly. 

6 . The protuberant part at the back of a saddle ; 
the hind-bow. 

r^ Greene Art Canny catch, ii. 5 His sadle is made 
without any tree, yet hath it cantle and bolsters. 1653 Sir 
C. Cassandra IL n. <x676) X38 Nailed it to the 

cMtle of his Saddle. 1859 Art Taming Horses viii. lao 
Young men should leam to leap into the saddle by placing 
bom hands on the cantle, as the horse moves. 

b. Cantle bar ; a bar in the saddle of a camel, 
in place of the cantle. 

1859 W. Gregory Egypt L 50 As the dromedary rises . , 
v^eiT**' ■ *■*** cantle-bar just in your lower 


+ 6 . The crown of the head.-.S'c. [perh. from 
Du. kanteel a battlement, used fiff. (Jam.),] 

1833 Scott Nigel ii, ' My cantle will stand a clour wad 
bring a stot down.' 1847-78 Halliwell, Cantle, the head. 
Norihumb. To crack his cantle for him. 

7. dial. (See quot.) 

x8xx Willan W, Riding Yorksh. Gloss , Canties, the 
legs, chiefly in young animals. 1847-78 Halliwell, Cantle, 
the leg of an animal. North. 

8. ? (Cf. Scantling.) 

1536 MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp., Canterb., To y® sawftr? 
for sawyng ko[n]tyll bord. x6is Ibid. Payd for saing of 
contellbordes and quarters. X573 in L'pool Munic. Rec. 
(1883) 1. 110 A cantel of a ch^t boaid. 1693 J- Edwards 
Bks. 0 . j N. Test. 428 Cantle [in Heraldry] quasi Scantlmg. 

9. Comb, t cantle-meal, piecemeal ; cantle- 
piece, a side piece of the head of a cask ; cf. cant- 
piece (Cant 4 ), and F. chanteau ', cantle-'wi^sie 
adv., lay cantles, m manner of a cantle (cf. CantLe 
v.'^ 3 ). See also Cantel-cope. 

_ CX479 Caxton Bk. Curtasye (1841] 409 (Matz.) Men gete 
it now Iw *cantelmele. x6^ J, Dickenson jml. Trav. 
46 The *Cantle-piece5’ of Sugar-Hogsheads. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII, an. 12 (R.) His garment wasachemew 
of clothe of sfiuer, culpond with clothe of golde, of damaske 
''cantell wise. 

’t’Ca’ntlei Obs. Also 6 cantel, kantel. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. 'To cut into quarters or portions, divide. 
1607 Dbkker Wh, of Babylon i. i. Wks. 1873 II. 193 This 

vast Globe Terrestriall should be cantled, And almost three 
parts ours, 1693 Dryden JuvenoTs Sat., For four times 
talking, if one piece thou take, That must be cantled, and 
the judge go snack. 

2. 7i» cantle out : to portion out, cut out. 

*S ®3 Golding Calvin on Deui. xcii. 570 Men aie alwayes 
giuen to cantle out the poore folkes morsels as short as can 
be. ^1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv 64 Their shape being 
nothing but their bulk so cantled out. 

3. To piece together cantles of cloth. 

1548 Hall Chron, (1809) 61:9 The garment was large & 
plited verie thicke & canteled of very good intaile. 1568 
Gratton Chron. Hen.VIII, an. 6 Their apparel! and haroes 
were cloth of golde, cloth of siluer, and crymsyn velvet 
kanteled together all in one sute. 

•j* Ca'nfl©, Obs. rare, =SOANrLB, to measure 
by a standard. 

1603 Harsnet Pep, Impost. 80 Thyroeus . . likely dooth 
Canue all Exorcists by himselfe. 

■j* Ca’iitlei:. Obs. rare, App. = Canteb sb.^, 

1611 Florio, Birrone, a cheater, a conycatching cantler. 
Ca'ntless, a. rare. Void of cant. 

1885 Jeaftrcson Real Shelley II. 10. 

Cantlet (kse-ntlet). [f. Cantle ji.-h-ET.] A 
small cantle^ a iragment 
a xToo Dryden Fob. Ovid's Met, xii. 180 Huge cantleis 
of his buckler strew Ae ground. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. L i. 201 To spoil a waggon-load of ash-staves.. And 
break a dozen fools’^ backs across their cantlets. 1839 C, 
BRONTk Shirl^ xxxiii, A cantlet of cold custard-pndding. 
tCa'ntling. Obs, rare. [app. f. Cant, Cantle; 
but cf. SOANTTLING.] 

1. A small part, comer, section, or division. 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv, 186 At Dooms-day a less 

canthng of it than England, .will be enough to hold all the 
dwellers of it, 

2. A support under a cask, to keep it steady 
when lying on the staves. Cf. Cantic-qtjoin. 

x6x6 SuRFL. &Markh. Counir. Farm 611 A vessell,. 
whldi hee shall cause to be set . . vpon a cantling. Ib^. 6s<j 
Making two or three towres in the vessels, and afterward 
setting it againe -vpon his cantling. 

tCa’nt^, adv, Sc.Sinorth. [f. Cant g.-h-lt^.] 
Boldly, briskly, eagerly, energetically, cheerily. 

1353 Minot Poems v. 64 John of Aile of the Sluys . .Was 
comen into Cagent candy and kene. 1 1400 Destr. Trey 
6504 Then criet he full cantly )>e knightes vpon. 

CaU'fco (kse'nto). PI, -os. [a. It. canto song, 
sinnng L. cantus, f. can^e to sing.] 
fl. A song, ballad. Obs. 

X&3 G. Fletcher Death of Eliza iii, To heare a Canto of 
Ehzae’s death. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl, vi. Ixxvi, 
Then should thy shepherd sing A thousand Canto’s in thy 
heav nly praise. 16^ Blount Glossogr., Canto, a Song or 
Sonnet. 17x0 Piet, Malice 12 The Canto, or Poem in 
Dogrell Rhime. 

2. One of the divisions of a long poem; such 
a part as the minstrel might sing at one ‘ fit 
(Used in Italian by Dante, and in Fng. by Spenser.) 
xsoo Spenser F. Q. (headaig) Canto 1 . 1596 Ibid. iv. ii. 
SAJ he which, for length, I will not here pursew, But rather 
will reserve it for a canto new. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 
I. Ixvii, 8 As the next Canto fearfully shall tell. 1759 Dil- 
WORTH Pope 20 This truly elemint piece in five cantos. 
XM3 Lloyd Ebb 4 Flow II. 195 In the twelfth canto of the 
Purgatorio. 

II 3 , Mus, [Ital.] See quot. 1879, 

»x789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. a) IL iv. 325 Canto.. the 
upper part ot melody in a composition of many parts. 18^9 
H.ULLM1 in Grove I, 306 Technically canto . . is 

understood to represent that part of a concerted piece to 
which the melody is assigned. With the old masters this 
was, as a rule, the Tenor ; with the modern it is almost 
always the Soprana 

11 Canto feruo (ka-nti; fe'rxao). Mus.'' [It. L. 
cantus j^rmus firm song, i.e. ‘the melody which, 
remains firm to its original shape while the parts 
around it are varying with the counterpoint’ 
(Grove Z>ict. Mus. I. 306 ).] 
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a. ‘ The simple unadorned melody of the ancient 
hymns and chants of the church’ (Grovel ; plain- 
song. b. Hence applied to any simple subject 
of me same character to which counterpoint is 
added. 

a 1789 Biikney Hist. Mus. III. ill. 261 Making supplica- 
tions to St. John in a fragment of simple melody, or Canto 
femo. X840 Carule Heroes 11858)253 His Divtne Coittedy 
. .is, in :U 1 senses, genuinely a Song. In the \ery sound of 
it there is_a castta fermo ; it proceeds as by a chant. 1879 
Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 30S [Palestrina’s] motet ' Beatus Lau- 
rentius’_is still more_ completely founded on the canto 
fermo, since the tune is sung throughout.. in the first tenor, 
while the other four parts are moving in counterpoint above 
and below it. 

Canton kaent^’u), [a. OF. canton 

comer, portion of a country, part of a shield, etc. 
= It cantone comer, angle, augmentative of canto 
comer ; see Cant ji.i] 

fl. A comer, an angle; a retreating comer, 
angle, or nook. Ohs. 

iSS* I'D. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aterel. xv. When I kept 
the Cantons, jetted in the streetes. 1598 Yonc Diana. 87 
The house was quadrant, and at euery Canton was reared 
vp a high and artificial! tower. x6oz Holund Pliny I. 73 
In the inmost nouke of the creek^ the veiy canton and 
angle of Bceotia is washed by the sea. 1653 URQUuwr 
Rahelais 1. xlviii. He. . vnth his Artillery began to thunder 
so terribly upon that canton of the wall. 

2. Her. An ordinary of a shield or escutcheon, 
being a square division less than a quarter, occupy- 
ing &e upper (usually dexter) comer of the shield. 

157s Bossewell Armorie ii. 39 Whan ye shall see anye 
token abated, by the dignitie of the Canton. x66a Evelyn 
Malt. I1857) I. 389 The King gave us [the Royal Society] 
the arms of England to be borne In a canton in our aims. 
1808 Regul. reiat. to Sendee at Sea iv. L 7^ Merchant 
Ships are to carry a Red Ensign with the Union Jack in 
a cantoiL x86|. Boutell Heraldry Hist, f Pop, (ed. 3) 
3oS Heirs of an heiress who are not also heirs of diar 
father, should bear on a Canton their iadier’s arms, 
Ruskin Eaglds N, § 335. 

b. 'Also used for the angular spaces between 
the branches of a cross orsaltio*’ (Chambers Cytl.). 

1830 Ek Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc.s.w. Colours, The Swond 
Colour, .is the St. George's Cross throughout, the Union in 
the upper Canton, the other three Cantons black. 

't* 3 . A quarter ; a division of anything ; a piece, 
or part. Cf. Cantle a-4. Obs. 

160X Holiamd Pliny II. 434 .A ^uare piece or canton of 
the fish Tuny salted and condited. PlutareKs 

J/or. 463 If you regard number, all Greece, .is not able to 
furnish us, for it would but answ ere one portion or canton of 
their [the Persians'] multitude. 1631 Sratkwait Wkimsies, 
Postmast. 75 Hee quarters out his life into foure cantons, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and tiding. x686 Burnet Trea>, 
255 (L) Another piece of Holbein's.. In which, in six several 
cantons, the several parts of our Saviour's Passion are 
represented. 1886 tr. Charditis Treat. 405 How many 
Degrees are required to be a canton of thy knowledge? 

4 . A subdivision of a country ; a small district. 

idol Holland Pliny I. 58 The description by him made 

of all Italy, which be diuided into ix Regions or Cantons. 
1603 Warner Albion's Rnff. Epit. (1612) 360 The Saxon 
Heptarchia or their seuen Kingdomes, Cantons or Colonies 
here erected. 1703 Ene. Theqphrast. 3x9 Men who have 
been the refuse of a little canton, and are now the honour 
of the world. *780 T. Hutchinson Hist, Cod Metss. Bay 
it, (1765) 277 The Indians .. divided into smaller cantons 
X7^ T. Jefferson Writ. (1859] IV. 153 In the retired can- 
ton where I live, we know little of what is passing. 3839 
Thirlwall Greece I. 343 Cypselus^ king of Arcadia, or of 
some Arcadian canton, 

b. A parcel of ground ; a portion of space. 

1843 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. $ 15 There are no 
Grotesques in nature: not any thing framed to fill up 
empty cantons and unnecessary spaces. 1690 Locke H um. 
Vnd. IV. iii, § 24 This little Canton, I mean this System of 
our Sun. x8^ Evelyn De la Quint. CampL Gam. 1 . 180 
All the Fruits of the same season, should be placed in the 
same Canton, or Parcel of Ground. 

5 . s/ec. a. One of the several sovereign states 
which form the Swiss confederation. 

x8ix CoTGR., Canton . . proper to Helvetia, or Switzer- 
land ; which, at this day consists of thirteene wch Cantons). 
j8a5 Bacon Nobility, Ess, (Arb.) 191 The Switzers last well, 
notwithstanding their Diversitie of Religion, and of Can- 
tons. 1730 Land, Gas. No. 5860/1 Berne, June is . . One 
of the Avoyers or Chief Magistrates of the Canton. z888 
G. Duff Pol. Sunt, at Pure democracy . . has long existed 
in several of the small cantons. 

b. In France, a division of an arrondissement 
containing several communes, answering somewhat 
to the hundred in England. 

z8xi CoTGR., Canton,, s. Canton, or Hundred; aFrocinct. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X. 416/1 The smallest judicial divisions 
are cantons, each of which . . in the rural districts compre- 
hends several communes . .The whole number of cantons in 
the kingdom is 2834. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's 
Hist. Ten Y. I. 50 An electoral college in each canton. 

't'Ca'lltoUj Ohs. [A variant form of Canto; 
perh. £rom confusing the Italian words canto comer, 
canto song, cantone comer, canzone song.] 

1 . A song ;= Canto i. 

1594 Zepheria Canzon ii, How many Cantons then, sent 1 
to thee? x6ax Shake. Ttoel, N. l v. 389 Write loyall Can- 
tons of contemned loue. 1609 Hevwood Bryt, Troy xii, 
xviii, They Oades and Cantons sing. 

2. = Canto 3, 

1609 Hevwood {title) Troia Britanica, or Great Britaincs 
Troy. A Poem deuided into XVII, seuerall Cantons. 


Cantos, ksc'u^n, kantp-n), v. Also 8 cantocn, 
[Partly f. Canton j^.i, partly repr. F. tanionm-r 
to qu.Trter, It. eantonare to canton, to corner, f. 
F. canton. It. cantone'. to which the 17th c. can- 
toon points.] 

1. trails. To quarter, divide : a. To diNide (land) 
into portions ; to part, share. Al&o with out. 

1598 Florid, Cattiottare. .Also tocanton. 1603 W. Watson 
De<.ai.jrdii}n 62 marz . Ihe lesuits ate lolly fellow ea to cap 
crownes, to canton Kingdoms. x632-63 Hevlin Cosmogr. 
III. 1 1673) 159 ') Cantoning his Estates amongst his children 
1701 De Foe True-htrn Eng. 1. 152 He Canton'd out the 
Country to his Men, .\nd ev’ry Soldier was a Denizen. 1747 
CvRTE Hist. Eng. I. 287 The great lords, among whom the 
country was cantoned. 1875 H. Rogers Ortg. Bible it. 
(ed. 3< 68 How contentedly they 'cantoned' out the world 
amongst them. 

b. s^c. To subdivide into cantons or districts. 

1619 Sir D. Carleton in Reiat. Eng. 4 Germ. Ser. ii. 

(186S1 7 Follow the e.xample of. .the Swisse, in cantoning 
themselv^ 1697 Potter Greece in. i. (i 7 i 5 ) 3 Being 
canton’d into a great number of States. X7Z3DERHAM Fhys.- 
Tkeol. IV'. X. X73 The)’.. begun to be Cantoned into distinct 
Nations. 1789 Blackstone Comm. IV. 403 Where any 
kingdom is cantoned out into provincial establishments. 
1851 Thirlw.^l Charge 16 note. Hereupon they [the bishops] 
cantoned their Srpat dioceses into Archdeaconries. 

c. transf. To subdivide or cut out (generally). 

1653 Conszd, Dissoh'. Crt. Ckaueery 36 The cantoning or 

cuttmg of the Courts at Westminster into so many County 
Courts, or parts. Z887 Decay Ckr, Piety ix. 1 10. %3 Wb^H 
they came to be..cxmton'd out into curious aerial notions, 
ino Welton Suffer. Son. qf^God 1 .x. 253 Who canton their 
Devotions in (Quadrature with the World. 

2 . To divide (a part) from, or cut (it) out of a 
whole ; to separate, sever by division, arch, or Ohs, 

1653 Cansid Dtesela. Crt. Chancery 63 To canton out a 
part of his Kingdom to be tryed by a Commission. x68z 
Whole Ditty Nations 14 A Nation or Kingdom is a part of 
Manldnd canton’d from the whole world. 0x690 Locke 
Coudnet Und. § 3 They canton out to themsdves a little 
Goshen in the intellectual woiid, X74X Watts Imprav. 
Mind ix. Wks. (X813) 63 They canton ont to themselves a 
little Province in the inteDectuai world. 

+ 3 . intr, (for rejl^ To sever or separate oneself, 
secede, withdraw ; Jig. to digress. Obs. 

z8xz CoTGR., Se Cantonner, to canton, or cantonnize, it ; 
to seuer themselues from the rat of their fellowes, or from 
the bodie of a State, and fordfie, quarter, or erect a new 
State, apart. 0x830 Drumm. of Hawth. A'oewr 56/1 Hold 
those subjects too too wanton, [That] Under an old king dare 
canton. <zz^ North Lives II. 93 , 1 have not cantoned 
much from the places intended express for particularities of 
this nature. 

4 . tram. To quarter (soldiers); to provide with 
quarters. {Pronounced k^utp n and k&ntii'n.) 

1700 Rycawt Hist, Turks IIL 384 Leaving some of their 
Horse Cantoned near the City, xmx Phil, Trans. XLVII. 
xxviii. ip4 The Greys were cantoon’d in the village of Vucht 
near Bolsleduc, X755 Mem. Capt. P, Drake 11 . viL 141 The 
small Corps, that were cantooned about that Neighbourhood. 
X855 W. Sargent BraddocHs Exped. 143 An absurd plan 
for cantoning them in small divisions all over the country, 
b. Jig. To quarter, or locate in detachments. 

X773 G. White Selborue xxxviii, 98, 1 myself have found 
these birds in little parties in the autumn cantoned all along 
the Sussex dowiK Ibid. (xSsy) 11 . xvii. 207 The variegated 
breed, of his son-in-law, Jacob, were cantoned on the other. 
avm H. Walpole Mem, Geo. IT (1847) III. vi, 157 The 
whole body of Whigs were cantoned out in attachments to 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford. 

6. intr. (for rejl.) To quarter (oneself), take up 
cantonments or quarters. 

1897 Potter Antiq. Greece (1715) I. m. 10 His People . . 
canton'd up and down the Country. 1707 Land. Gas, No. 
^8x/x Our Army hath . . received Orders to canton. X84X 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind II. 279 He, .cantoned for the rains 
near the present site of Calcutta. 

6. Her. To furnish (a shield or cross) with a 
canton or cantons ; to furnish the cantons with ; 
to place in a canton. See also quot. 1688. 

x888 R. Holme Armoury l viiL § 45 This is of some Bla- 
soned two Barrs Cantoned, thereby shewing that the higher 
bath a Canton joined to it. xyaT-gx Chambers Cyel. s. v., 
Acrossaigent, cantoned with four swiop-shella 1864 Bou- 
•SUA, Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xxL 5 xo(ed. 3) 3X5The cross of 
St George cantoning in the xst quarter a sworn erect gules. 
Cantonal (kae'ntonal), a. [a. F. cantonal : see 
Canton si.t and -al.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a canton. 

1843 Penny CycL XXIII. 426/1 In Switzerland several of 
the cantonal governments were parties to the bargain. 1847 
Grote Greece 11. xxxi. IV. 176 It is well known., how un- 
alterable are parochial Or cantonal boundaries. i86x M. 
Arnold Pop. Educ. France 43 The formation of cantonal 
committees, to watch over the. .primary schools. 
Ca’iitonallsm, a cantonal system or principle. 
1873 Echo 13 Sept. s/x. XB84 Conttmp.Rev. June B87 The 
Vaodots Government . . has . . come back to Cantonalism. 

Cantoned (see the vb.), fpl, a. [f. Canton sb, 
and V. -1- -ED.] 

1. Formed or divided into cantons. 

x8xx CoTOR., Cantonui, cantonned, or cantonnized; se- 
ueredfiom the restof their fellows, and fortified, or quartered 
apart, a x80 Drumk. of Hawtk. SkieumuhtaWks. (17x1) 
X95 Conform to the govenunent of a republick and cantoned 
towns. x8^ A. W.Ward tr. Curtiud Hist. Greece II, in. t. 
3m ihe cantoned associations of Aicadia. 

2 . Quartered in cantonments. 

X790 Beatson Naxal h hlil. Mem. 1 , 169 The army can- 
toned in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk. 1877 Clery 
Tact, ii. 30 'Troops cantoned in and about the town. 


3. Arch. (See quot.) 

X737-SX Chambers Cycl. X878 Gvv ilt.’I rch,C\oss.,Cantoited 
building, one whose angles are decorated with columns, 
pilasters, rustic groins, or anything projecting beyond the 
naked of the wall. 

4. Her. See Canton v. 6. 

Cautouer. The inhabitant of a Canton. 

<11870 Hvcket Abp. Williams i. (1693) 67 These poor 
Cantoners [the Swiss] could not enjoy their own in quiet. 

Cantoning, vbl. sb. The action of the vb. 
Canton ; ■)* concr, a portion, fragment {ol>s.'). 

1833-83 Hevun Cosmvgr. t. (x^a) 190 The dismembring 
and tantoning of this fair Estate. s6sg Br. Mountacu App. 
Cxsarem 8 Popular cantonings of dtsmembred scripture, 
1844 Rtgul. Hr Ord. . 4 rmy 73 Quartering, Billeting, and 
(intoning of Troops. 

It Ca'ntouist. [ad. Rnss. kantoni'st, ixom Ft.] 
The child of a (Russian) soldier in cantonment 
_ 1854 Fraser’s Mag. L. 481 The so-called military canton- 
ists supply a yearly contingent of recruits, of which it is im- 
possible to estimate the amount. 

Cautonite (kae'ntonnit", Min. [Named from 
Canton in Georgia, U. S. ; see -ite.] A variety 
of Co\ellite, in cub^, with a cubical cleavage. 

1858 Shefard Min, App. 3 Cantonite..a dimorphic form 
of covellme x868 Dana Min. 84. 

t Ca'ntonise, v. Obs. [f. Canton sbX i- -ize.] 

1. trans. To divide into portions or parts ; ‘ to 
parcel out into small divisions’ (J.) ; to form into 
cantons. 

1808 Sylvester Du Betrias 11. iv. iii. (1641) 217/1 To Can- 
tonize the State. x6» Davies Why Ireland, etc. (17871 103 
And thus was all Ireland cantonizra among ten persons of 
the English nation. 1701 Argument ffrWar oa An un- 
warrantable reason for cantoniring the Spanhh Territories. 
X807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. l ii. 57 'Those kindred 
countries were eadi cantonized into many tribes. 

b. To cantonize out : to separate. 

<3x670 Hackbt Cent. Serm. (1675) 8x8 (xod cantonized out 
for htmself but Twelve Families or Tribes out of all the 
Kingdoms of the Earth. 

2. intr. To separate (oneself) into, or form, an 
independent community. Also to cantonize it. Obs. 

i6«js Raleigh Jntrad Hist. Eng. (1693] 6 Whether any 
parties did cantonize or were free Estates, or Common- 
wealths x8iz [see Canton z'. 3]. 17x1 Shaftesb. Ckarac. 
11.^2(1737)1. xtsTo cantonize is natural; when the Society 
grows vast and bulky. 1B09 Edtn, Rev. XIII. 458. 

3. tram. To canton (troops) ; to locate. 

x 828 T. HtAWKiNS] tr. Caussiu'sHofy Crt. laj The Diuells 
and Furyes were cantonnized. c 2674 St-oHands Grieo. under 
Lauderdale 36 Neither is he content to have thus canton- 
ized those [ministers] that were licensed. 

Hence Cantoniaed ppl. a., Camtoniziu^ vbl, sb. 
and ppl. a, 

i6xx [see Cantoned i]. x^x Davbnant GondibeH (1673) 
Pref. 4 Their cantoniring in Tribes. x7xx Shaftesb. Charac. 
u. § 2 (17,37) 1 . 113 Sedition is a kind of cantonizing already 
begun within the State. 

Cantonment (ksentp'nmSnt, -tr7’nment). Also 
8-9 oantoonment, [a. F. cantonnement, f. can- 
tonner : see Canton v. and -ment.] 

1. The cantoning or quartering of troops. 

1757 Bmxs: Abrii^m. Eng. Hist. i. iii. (R.) No places of 
cantonment for soldiers. 

2. The place of lodging assigned to a section of 
a force when cantoned out ; also (often in plural) 
the place or places of encampment formed by 
troops for a more permanent stay in the course of 
a campaign, or while in winter quarters; 'in 
India the permanent military stations are so 
termed’ (Stocqueler .dfzV. Emych'). 

1758 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 554 They repwed to their re- 
spative cantonments. 3777 W. Heath in Sparks Corr. 
A tner. Rev. (1853) I.‘338 Every purpose, .has been answered, 
by the troops in their present cantonment. 18x3 Welling- 
ton Let. in Gurw. Disp, XI. 3x1 The distress of the Spanish 
troops.. induced me to order them into cantonments within 
the Spanish frontier. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brtt. India 1 . 
287 To withdraw from the cantonment to the Residency. 
x8m Regul. 8- Ord. Army 370 No Officer is on any account 
to Jeep out of Camp or Cantonments without leave. 

3. transf. Quarters ; places of occupation. 

1837 W, Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 . 166 AH hands now set 
to work to prepare a winter cantonment, 187$ tr. Schmidts 
Dese. 8- Darw, 227 The Mammalia, whose extraction may 
be inferred , .from a comparison of their present cantonments 
, . with the encampments of their former kindred, 
t CaatOOH. Obs. A strong kind of fustian, 
showing a fine cording on one side and a smooth 
bright surface on the other. 

x688 Lond. Gas. No. 2328/4 A Cantoon grey cloth Bed. 
2884 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Cantoon, -ment, var. of Canton »., -ment. 

II Cantor (ksen^, -n). Also 7 canter, [L, 
cantor singer, agent-noun f. can-Sre to sing.] 
fl, A singer. Obs. 

x6o9 Doulano Omith. Micral, 4 A Cantor, who doth,, 
sing those things, which the Musitian , . doth set downe, 
x83[I Brathwait Whimaies, BaHad-monger, 18 Stanza's^ 
which halt and hobble as lamely as that one-legg'd cantor 
that sings them. x8s8 Blount Glossogr,, Cantor, a singer. 

2. He whose duty it is to lead the singing in 
a dburch ; a precentor. 

1538 Lelakd Itin. V, 26 The Cantor of S. Davids. x86a 
Fuller Worthies iii. 155 Being Canter of that Church. 
<1x789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. a) HI, ii. 255 The Cantoror 
Clianter who directs the singing in Lutheran churches. 1887 
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CANVASADO. 


L\i«i HLkBtBT Crac/i’t L. liL 176 Ihe pillara nhere the 
CantoTb stand during service. 1887 J. B\DtN Powell in 
C/u Cuitm Gas. X Vll. 145 A pra^e consists of a Lhorus> with 
intervening verses sung by cantors. 

Hence Ca’ntoxsliip. 

1884 £Jtn. Rn. Julyas7 [Bach's] appointment to the 
Cantorship at Leipzig. 

tCwtor-cope> Obs. (Cf. C.vstel-cope.') 

1348 in Eh^. Gilas (1870*833 'I wo ‘Lanf copes ’ of ‘blewe 
satin', 1450 VfK. in 'Vi'r.-Wulcker yai Jiec daUnatica, a 
cantorcope. 

tCantOTe. Obs. [aiJ, Dn. J:antoor (in Ger. 
kcntor', ad. F. comptoir in i5-i6tli c. also con- 
fouer) : see Cocxteb.] Office, banking house. 

i673TEMPLEeVwi'ri’. L’niUd Prav. Wks. 17^1 1 . 71 Thecom- 
mon Revenue of particular Men lies much in the Contores, 
either of the Generahty, or the ^veral Provinces, which 
are the Registries of these publick Debts. £669 Child 
DUc. Trade ( 16941 They have since reduced it by placart 
to 3 per cent, as to their cantors, and all publick receipts. 
a 16b Bltler Rem. I. 211 Like a Dutchman's Mone3' i th* 
Cantore .And whether he will ever get it out Into bis own 
Pos-session is a Doubt. 

Gautorial (k£nto«rial), cautoral (kte ntd- 
ral), a. [f. on L. type *canfari-us, or f. Cautob 
+ -All,] Pertaining to a cantor or precentor ; ap- 
plied to that side i,the north side) of the choir of 
a cathedral or church on which the precentor sits. 

179a CkroH. in A n/i. Reff, 67/1 The pall hirers and execu- 
tors in the seats on the decanal side, the other noble gentle- 
men and gentlemen on the cantorial side. 

Ca'Utred. ITisf. Forms: 4-5 candiede, 5 
candred, 5-7 cautrede, 6-9 cantred. [app. an 
adaptation of Caxthef, assimilated to the Eng. 
hundred^ A hnndred; a district containing a 
himdred townships. 

1387 Tbev ISA Higden Rolls Ser. I, 343 A candrede is a 
contray hat conteynek an hondred townea 1480 Caxton 
Rescr. Brit. 20 Hundred and candred is aUone. 149 j Act 
ji Hett. I'll, xvxiv. Preamb., Cantredes,comotes, hundredes 
..to theseidCastelles .belongyng. 1377 Holinshed C/ irmi, 
11 . 10/2 Meeth conteineth but sixteene cantreds. 1587 
Haskisoh 11. xix. (1877) 3^2 Essex hath in. time 

past whoUe beenc forrest ground, except one cantred or 
hundred. x6io FoLKimcham Art of Survey 11. viu 60 Two 
Knights Fees make^ a Cantred. 1614 SrsEn Theai. Gt. 
Brit, Pref., The Shires divisions into Lathes, Hundreds, 
Wapentakes, and Cantreds Z747 Carte Hist. Eng. I . 64a 
The city of Wexfotd and the two adjoining Cantreds. 1873 
SruBBS Covert. Hist. I. iv. 63 The cantred of Howel dha 
nay answer to the hundred of Edgar, 
t b, tratisf. Obs. 

1^4 N. Fairfax Bitlk^Selv. 139 That this.. Is evenly 
dealt out amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 
Cantaref, -e'F. Also dial, canthrif. [a. Welsh 
raw/ hundred town, place.] = Cantbed. 

r6ci6 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xciiu (1612)375 Wales, that 
had neere as many Kings as Cantrefes in tunes past. 1656 
Bloont Glpssogr., Cantred or rather signifies an 

hundred villages. 1847 Nat. Cyd. I. 738 The county of 
Anglesey is divided into three cantrsfs. 1875 Robinson 
IPAitbyGloss.CE.p, S.). ' I'll whallop the whooal canthrif 
i.e. fight the entire lot. 1887 Edin. Rev. Jan. 75, 12,800 
erwr [=acres] formed the territorial division ^led a cymwd 
and about double that number a canttev. 

Cantrip (kicntrip). Also -raip, -rap. [A 
mod.Sc. word, of irnkpown origia ; the orig, pbtase 
appears to have been 'to cast cantrips’, like to 
cast figures, horoscopes, nativities, lots, spells: 
perh. a perversion of some term of astrology. 
(Jamieson suggested eant to turn over+nz^ rope ; Mahn 
Icel. frenzy, frantic gestures (which he renders ‘ witch- 
craft a step.)] 

A spell or charm of necromancy or witchcraft ; 
a witch’s^ trick or nuschievous device. Also 
jocosely, any playfully mis^ievous trick ; any 
whimsically mad, eccentric, or extravagant piece 
of conduct ; in phr. to play oiu a cantrip. 

X719 Ramsay Ep, Hamilton in. vi, Nor cantrapes cast to 
ken your fate. 1725 — Gent. Skeph. 11. ii, A witch, that 
for sma' price, Can cast her cantraips, and give me advice. 
1790 Burns Tmk O'Skauier, By some devilish cantrip 
slight Each in its cautd hand held a light. 18x6 Scott 
Antiq,t.l\Y. 298, *1 think some Scottish deevil put it into my 
head to play mm yon other cantrip.’ 187a Daily Nm's 
17 Aug , Our own young lady was permitted no such cantrips. 
1884 Tennyson Bechet 171 Save from some hateful cantnps 
of tliine own. 

Cant-spar. Naui. *A hand-mast pole, fit 
for making small masts or yards, booms, etc.’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.'). 

xfixx Rates (Jam.) Cant-spars or fire-poles, the hundreth, 
xxf. 1727 W. Mather Yng. Mads Comp. 410 For which 
they import. .Cantspares. 

i* Ca'ntnarie. Obs. [ad.med.L.tra;;rira77Vi, var. 
of cajtfaria, Chaktbt, o.v.] = Chantby 3. 

XS38 Lelano ///;<, 1 . ^ And at the w^tend of the Chirche 
Yarde theymade Lodgings for too Cantuarie Frestes. Ibid. 
I. 51 Ther is a Cantuarie. 

CfUaty (kffi-nti), tz. Sc, and north, dial. [A 
deny, of Cant a,, either native or of Low German 
origin t cf. Flem. and LG. luintip', similarly re- 
lated to haul, there referred to.] Cheerful, lively, 
gladsome ; esp, in Sc, manifesting gladness and 
cheerfulness ; in north of England rather = lively, 
brisk, active; a. ofpereons. 

*** 7*4 Gab^luusie Man li, He grew canty, and she grew 
lajn, ijas Ramsay Gefit, Sktfhn t. 1*11 be maLr canty 


and ne'er cry dool. c 177s Mss. Gmnt Roys IV ife, O, she 
was a canue i^uean. X789 Burns To Dr, Blacklock, AsA. 
are je h^e, and wee), and cantie? 1837 Dickens Picktu, 
11S47I 4^/2 Three or four.. canty old Scotch fellows. 1845 
Emily Brontl Jl’uthtr. Htights xsii. 193 My mother lived 
till eighty, a canty dame to the last. 1864 Atkinson U'hitby 
Gloss, s. V., ' She’s a canty and deeam for her years.’ 1866 
C.ARLVLE Retnin. E. Irutng 135 Canty, shrewd and witty 
fellows, when you set them tallang. 
b. of things. 

X7*S Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. ii, Uttle love or canty cheer 
can come Frae duddy doublets, and a pantry toom 1786 
Harvest Rxgvs GsassAxs^ Pop. Htim. Sc. Poems {.sS&2) 34 
Till they do lilt some canty song. X789 Burns % Anderson, 
And mony a canty day, John, We’ve had wi’ ane anither. 
Canula, -lar, common var. of Canndia, -lab. 
Caniui, early form of Canon 
C anvas, canvass (ktemvas), sb. Forms: 4-5 
oanevas, 5 kanenas, oanivas, 5-6 canwas, 5-7 
canuas, 6 canvessa, canues, (caimefas), 6-7 
canves, 6-8 canvase, (7 canuase, canvaase, 
cannasse, 8 dial, canveat, cannas, canneaa), 
5— canvas, 7 ~ canvass. pd£. canevas, a. ONF. 
canevas (Central OF. chanevas') = Pr. catiabas, Sp. 
cailamaza, It. canavcuiio‘.-Aa.l& L. type *canna- 
bdecsss ‘hempen', i, carmabis hemp. (From Lat. 
adjs. in -deeus were made, in Romanic, adjs. and 
sbs. of augm. and pejorative force, e.g. L. populus, 
populdce-tts, It. popolaccio, Eng- poptilcue.) The 
word has entered into most of the European langs. 

The spelling canvas, with one s, plur^ canvases (cf. ai- 
lasssi IS, it will be seen, more etymological than canvass, 
and now predominates ; this spelling is also better used in 
the verb \rith the literal sense of 'furnish or line wiA can- 
vas ', whence canvased, canvasing ; but the old derivative 
verb with sense ‘ to toss in a sheet, discuss, debate, solicit 
votes', is now always spelt Canvass, and this spelling is re- 
tained in the verbal so. in turn derived from it, as 'the 
electoral caitvass','\ 

1 . A strong or coarse unbleached cloth made of 
hemp or fiax, used (in different forms) as the ma- 
terial for sails of ships, for tents, and by painters 
for oil-paintings, formerly also for clothing, etc. 

1260 et sell, in Rogers Agrtc, 4 Pr. II. 511. c 13*3 Coer 
de L. 2645 A melle he hadae . . Four sayles wer theretoo . . 
With canevas laydwel albout. ^ X430 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
570 Canevasmtit, Canevas. ci^Sa Fortescuc Abs, $ Lim, 
Mon. (17x4) 19 A pore Cote under their uttermost Garment, 
made of grete Canvas. 1337 Bury Wills (1850) 133 My 
best couerlett lyned wy th canwas. x6o8 Rowlands Humors 
Look. Glasse 6 Sattin and silke was yawned long a goe, And 
now in canuase, no knight can him knowe. X665 Bovlb 
Occas, Rcfl. (1673) Pref. 21 The fashion, that . . allows our 
Gallants to wear fine Laces upon Canvass and Buckram. 
1871 Bryant Odyss. v. 312 Calypso, .brought him store Of 
canvass, which he fitly shaped to sails. 

b. Under canvas ; in a tent or tents. 

1864' Soc. Science Rev. X37 A life under canvas in the finer 
seasons of the year. 187 . F. Grifi iths Efig. Army i 26 The 
xesidue lived all the year round under canvas. 

2 . A piece of canvas used for various purposes : 
as + a. A sheet, covering or screen ; a filtering or 
bolting cloth; a blind for a carriage -window, 
etc. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer CAom. Vent. Prol, 4 T- 387 And on the 
floor y-cast a canevas [v. r. kaneuas, canvas]. 1411 E. E. 
Wills (1882) 19 A reed bedde of worsteyd. .with a canvase, 
a materas. 1^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 397/2 There was a can- 
uas that hynge ouer hys heed. xs6x Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth, 27 Wett a cannefas in Endiue water . . and laye it 
-vpon the lyuer. 1382 Hester Pkiorav Seer, in. xlii. 61 
Strains it harde through a Canues. 1667 Sir R. Moray in 
Phil. TVaitr. II. 474 Alfthe interposed Canvasses. i734Rick- 
ARDSON Grandhon (1812) 1 . 2x0 On the contrary side of the 
chariot (his canvass being still up on that next me*. 1783 
Miss Fielding OpheUa II. xriii, A chariot . . having Lan- 
vasses to let down. 

b. A covering over the ends of a racing-boat to 
prevent water from being shipped ; hence canvas- 
length (see 8). 

x88o Newspaper, At the Farm he led by his forward can- 
vas. 1887 Sit, gantes's G. 28 Mar. 13 Not a canvas-length 
(about IS ft.) separated the boats. 

3 . Spec. As material for sails ; sail-clolh ; hence, 
sails collectively. Under canvas : with sails spread. 

X609 (see Canvas-climber in 8]. 1643 Quarles Sol. Re- 
cant. VII. 88 Pilots that are wise Proportion out their Can- 
vase to the skies. 1697 Dryden Virg . Georg, i 347 To 
sprrad the flying Canvass, Rigging ^ Seamanship I 
86 From No. i to 6 is termed double, and above No 6 
single, cpvas. 1833 Sir J. Ross N.-W. Pass. iii. 32 We 
were obliged to reduce our canvas, c x86o H. Si uart Sea- 
meutsCaUeh. 52 Canvas is made in lengths of 40 feet called 
bolts .The stoutest is called No. i, and so on in fineness to 
No. 8. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xv. 24a The small boat was 
put under canvas again. 

4 . spec. As material on which oil-paintings are 
executed ; hence, a piece of canvas prepared to 
receive a painting. 

Tate W xrrteuds Welc, xxxiv, Then try your Skill : 
a well;prim d Canvass stretch. 1736-7 tr. Keysler’s Treat. 
(1760) H. 273 Damp, which is such a prejudice to the pictures 
on canvas or wood. 1769 yunius Lett. xxx. 135 Mark in 
what manner the canvass is filled up 1803 N. Nicholls 
Let, in Corr.^ w. Gray (1843} 43 A power . . of painting a 
scene, by judicious detail, as if it -were on canvas. 

b. An oil-painting ; also, paintings collectively, 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. 137 The canvas glow’d beyond e’en 
Nature warm. 1835 Lvtton Riemi 11. i. Receptacles for 
the immortal canvas of Italian.. Art, x868 Ruskin Pcf. 


Econ. Art ii. 125 Cheques, .freely offered, for such and such 
canvasses. 1882 Athenaum No. 2866. .^9 The most im- 
portant serial or cyclical group by Mr. E. Burne Jones . . 
consists of six canveises in all. 

1768-^8 TuckerLA Nat (1852) II. 422 Striving to imprint. . 
upon the imagination so much . . as coarse canvass can 
take off. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t, II. iii. 47 The canvas of 
the fancy is but of a certain extent. 1843 J. H. Newaian 
Ess, Dtvclopm. Introd. 7 History . . does not bring out 
clearly upon the canvass the details. 

II d. [French.] (See quots. and cf. Littre.) 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl., Canvas, it, also used, among the 
French, for the model, or first words, whereon an air, or 
piece of musi^ is composed, and given to a poet to regulate 
and finish. The canvas of a song, is certain notes of the 
composer, which shew the poet the measure of the verses he 
is to make. Thus, Du Lot says, he has canvas for ten 
sonnets against the muses. 1730-6 in Bailey. 1849 in Smart. 
1864 in Webster. 

6 . A clear unbleached cloth so woven as to pre- 
sent the appearance of close and regular lattice- 
work, used for working tapestry with the needle. 

x6xx Cotgr , Gaze, Cushion Canuas; the thinne Canuas 
that serues women for a ground vnto their Cushions, or 
Purseworke, etc. 17S3 (^hambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.,Workiiig 
canvas, for botts or cushions, narrow, broad, and broadest. 
t6. Hawking. (An early use, of which the 
precise meaning is now obscure.) Cf. Canvas v. i. 

1589 ’^hsa&Pasquill ^ Mar, 10 Such canuaces made,su(:h 
stales set, such traynes laide by the factious, to bring their 
SimeiiouTS into contempt. 

7 . attrib. (or adj.') a. Of canvas. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. 11. 49 Straine it through a newe 
canues clothe. 1627 Drayton Agincourt (R.) Barks . with 
theii canvass wings. ^1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 165 Thick 
rising tents a canvass city build. 1836 Kane A ret. Eapl. II. 
xvi. 167 (janvas moccasins, .for every one of the party. 

+ b. Having the colour or appearance of canvas; 
light grey. Cf. Canvas-back a. Obs. 

i486 Bk. St.Albatts Ayijb, Hawkes bane white maill, 
Canuasmaill, or Rede mtdll. .Canuas maill is betwene white 
maill and Iron maill. 

c. Pertaining to a canvas booth at a fair. 
x86o Mayhew Loud Labour III. 131 A fair, or as we call 
it, a canvas clown. Ibid. 149 Strolling actors . . as long as 
they are acting in a booth, are called canvas actors. 

8. Comb,, as canvas-breadth, -cutter, -dauber, 
-stretcher ; canvas-bag, a bag made of canvas ; 
also Milit. (see quot. 1 708) ; + canvas-climber, 
a sailor ; canvas-length (see a b above). 

1708 Kersey, ^Canvas-bap or Earth-bags (in Fortif,) are 
Baggs fill’d with Earth, and us’d to raise [or repair] a Breast- 
worie in haste. 1721-5800 in Bailey. 1838 Dickens O. 
Tvuist II. viii. 173 Guineas in a canvas bag. 1768 Ross 
Hclenore 27 (Jam.) The shade beneath a "Canuess-braid 
outthrow. 1608 Sbaks. Per, iv. i, 62 From the ladder tackle 
washes off a '‘Canuas-clymer. 1806 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 267 Behold the * Canvas-dauber • 
CaXL'vas (kse-nvas), v. Also canvass, [f. prec. 
sb. : see also Canvass v., which has the sanae 
origin, but is unconnected in sense, and is now never 
spelt canvas. For spelling, see note to prec. sb.] 
f 1 , Hawking. To entangle or catch in a net (see 
Canvas sb. 6) ; also tranrf. and fig. Obs. 

1359 Mirr. Mag. 230 (N.) As the canuist kite, doth feaie 
the snare. 1376 Pettid Palace of Pleas., The hawke having 
bin once canvassed in the nettes, wil make it daungerous to 
strike agmne at the stale. 1380 Lyly Euphuis 402 Some 
thing I should [1381 would] not utter which happylye the 
itchying earcs of young gentlemen would so canuas, that 
when 1 would call it in, Icannot, and so be caughte with 
the Torleise, when I would not. 1633 E- Chisenhale Cath 
Hist. 95 Unless he made a bait to fly at a Bishoprick, and 
being canvassed in Peters net, it stirred up some atra bills. 
+ 2 . ? To Stuff or pad out with canvas. Obs. 
i6o6 Chapman Mans. D'Olive Plays (1873) I. aoo Heers 
wit canuast out ans coate into’s Jacket. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Wks. 11. 65/1 Linnen Drapers but for transporta- 
tion Could hardly Canuase out their occupation. 

3 . Tq cover, line, or furnish with canvas. 

1336 [see below]. 1863 Dickens Christmas Bks., Dr. 
Marigold, The door had been nailed up and canvassed 
over. 1881 Mrs. Prald Policy 4 P. I- 122 The walls were 
only canvased. X885 Manch, Guardtan xo Jan. 6 More 
cotton was still to be baled and canvassed. 

Hence Ca'nvased ppl. a. 

1336 Robinson tr. More's Utop.{ks\i ) 80 marg. Glazed or 
canuased windowes. 1339 [see i above]. 1873 Daily News 
18 Mar., (Canvassed verandahs. 

t Canvasa'do, -za*do. Obs. Also canuas- 
sado, canuazado, canvissado, cauuisadOj-zado, 
canvisado, -zado. [Cf. Canvass v., and Can- 
vass sb. 2 ; but in sense 2, there was apparently 
confii&ion with Camisado, which might easily arise 
from the corrupt forms camma^sado, camnesado, 
on one side, anil cammas, cammes, camwys, cannes, 
on the other.] 

1 . A sudden attack. 

1381 J. Bell Haddads Answ. Osor. 381 That b wont to 
happen in a Canvizado or sodein skarmishe. 1393 Bacchus 
Bounty in Harl, Misc. (i8og) II. 264 Which coppernosed 
crue. assaulted with a fresh canuazado the citie of Vinosa. 
1399 Nashe Lent. Stujffe 51 Which had the worst end of 
the staffe in that sea iourney or canuazado. 

2 . A ‘ night attack a Casusado. 

1x1626 Breton Pilgr, Paradise xo (D.) And in the night 
their sodaine canuassados, ifo3 Z. Jones tr. De Loyeds 
Specters 57 Which caiAe thus by night to give them the 
[can]vazado. a 16x8 Raleigh Mahomet (1637} 79 The night 
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following the Moores ga\e a Can^asado tipon don Otpas 
1617 J. Moore Mappe Mam Mortal ii. v. 131 To giue the 
enemie a canvisado. 

3 . ? A kind of stroke in fencing : a counter- 
check direct 

x6oi Deacon & Walker SpinU Dn\ 312 The one of 
them profening the canuizado, or counterchecke directly 
vnto the other. — Amw. Darel 1 o Rdr. a Giuing the Can* 
utsado of late to her Maiesties high Commission. i6«^ 
Heiiiaood TrotMcf Q. Eliz. Wks. 1S74 I. 225 Huloj holo * 
thou hast giuen me the cansissado. 

Canvas-back, [f- Canvas sb. + Bick A1] 

1 . A back of a garment made of canvas ; hence 
fig. a reverse much inferior to the front. 

j6<^ Land. Prtdigal ni. i. 243 My father in a mocado coat 
a pair of ted satin sleeves and a canvas back. 1668 Child 
Due. Trade led. 4 1 to Many’ would not go to the price of 
a whole satten doublet ; the embroiderer made many hun- 
dreds of them .with canvas backs, a 1734 North Exam. 
I. h. ? 83, 1 thought it reasonable to bid Defiance to this bold 
Traducer,and turning him round, shew his Canvas Back. 

2 . A North American duck ^^Fuligitla valisnc- 
riatta'', so called ftom the colour of the back 
feathers. Called also more fully Canvas- back 
duck, and Canvas-backed duck. 

a 1813 A- Wilson Fornten, Four large ducks .. The far- 
famed ‘canvass-backs’. 183a Blackiu. Mag. May 846/2 The 
canvass-back stands almie. Ibid. The man who has feasted 
on canvass-back ducks, cannot philosophically be said to 
have lived in vain, Helps Frtujds tn C. Ser. n- L L 
20 He had never tasted a canvas-bock duck. 

1840 Dickens Amer. Motes ^1850179 'j The water in both 
was blackened with flights of canvas-backed ducks. 

Canvass, canvas (km’nvas), v. Forms: 6 
kaniTS8(se, kanvas, 6-7 canuas^e, canvaaa, 
camuasse, canvasse, (6 canvaze, convisse, can- 
uiae, 7 canvise, cjunvine, canvaoe), 6-8 canvas, 
6 - canvass, [f. Cakvab si., in its former filing 
canvass, and some of its special senses, de- 
velopment of senses 1-5 is plain enough, starting 
from the literal notion ^ * toss in a sheet', whence 
* diake up, toss to and fro \ci^tate'), discuss, etc.’ ; 
but that hi the intrans. 6, which appears early, 
has not been explained. The two notions sub- 
sequently influenced each other, and produced 
connecting nsages. 

Johnson say:, ‘from caitaass as It signifies a sieve’: cf. 
Canv.vs sb. 2 ; but no clear example of the vb. in the literal 
sense ‘ sift or wdnnow' has occurred. Yet Cotgrave’s ex- 
planation of ^.vanmr ‘ to vanne or winnow, .also to course, 
chide, canuasse, bayt . . rake up scoffingly the faults or 
imperfettions of others', aflbrds an anMpgy for such a 
development ; not so the case of berner * to vanne or win- 
now come, also to canuasse or tosse in a siue (a punish- 
ment)’, which points to the development in 1-4 below. 
With Johnson's derivation agrees his explanation ‘ to tiy 
votes previously to the dedsive act hut this is pot histan* 
cally the original sense of 6, and is either a oNijectural e.v. 
planation, or at most a mixing up of the notions of soliciting 
and of discussing or investigating. The bans, sense in ‘to 
canvass the constituency' is quite late.J 

tl. Iraas. To toss in a canvas sheet, etc., as 
a sport or punishment ; to blanket. Obs. 

X308 D/t, Buckhm's Aic. in Brewer Calendar 497 To a 
child of the kitchen being kanivassed before my Lord. 1530 
Palsgr. 596, I kanvas a dogge or a matter, yr trafficqne. 
X591 Shake, i Hen, VJ, i. iii. 36 He canuos thee in thy brood 
Cardinallb Hat, If thou proceed in this thy insolence [cf. 
2 Hen. IV, 11. IV. 243]. x6ix Cotcil, Berner above). 

')• 2 . transfi To knock about, shake and shatter 
thoroughly; to buffet; to beat, batter, drab. Cbs. 

1573 Rastell 12 ^ests of IVidaui Edyih xii. H iij b, I 
should canuas thee, and m^e thee lame. 1577 Holinshed 
ChroH. IV. 242 How lustilie the English canons did canvass 
and batter his castell walles, s6ia Warner A lb, End\ »- 
vii. 27 Hercules did canuase so his carkas. 1643 SubJ. of 
Supremacie, eU. 57 To play, .at the cudgels, to canvase one 
another with crosse blowes. 

b. To subject to attack or assault. Cf. Can- 
vass si. 2. Obs. 

*S99 Hayward irf Pt. Hen. IV, 33 The north parts were 
many times canvased, and . . almost consumed by the Scots. 

^o.fig. To buffet or ‘thrash’ (a person) in 
writing ; to criticize destructively and unsparingly. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600] 64 Some . . haue for their 
satifical inuectiues been wel canuased. x6xi Cotgr. s. v. 
BernI, He hath beene throughly canvassed; la phrase 
most commonly applied to an ignorant or dull-headed 
fellow, that hath prouoked a learned penne,_ or tongue, to 
fall aboord him). x6x8 Bameaeli's Apol. D ij, I leaue him 
to your learned penne : canuase him according to his merits. 

tb. To pml to pieces, criticize or discuss de- 
structively (a writing, etc.). Obs. 

XS77 tr. BnllingeVs Decades (1592) i6s Therfore did the 
Gentiles btdt and canuase it too and fro with wonderful 
preatie quippes. 1389 Nmhb in _ Greene Metiaph. [Arb.1 
Ded., Some desperate quipper will canvaze my proposed 
comparison. 16x5 Dnther's Comm, i Pet. v. 51 These words 
have been so canvassed and wrested by my Lord the Pope. 

^.fig. To shake out or discuss (a subject or 
matter), so that its parts may be thoroughly in- 
vestigated ; to discuss, criticize, scrutinize fully. 

X530 Palsgr. 596/2 This mater hath be canvassed in dede. 
*S73 6- Harvev Letter-bk. (18S4) xi Surch matters have 
bene thurrouly canvissid long ago. x66s J. Bargrave Pope 
AUx, ^7/(1867) IS Canvacing many titles, at length they 
pitched upon Eminency. X753R1CIIAR13SON Grandison (1781) 
VI. xvii. 07 They canvasseotne matter, with . . much good- 
natured earnestness. 2798 Dallas Amer, Laio Rep. II. 
343 An opportunity to canvass the character of the witnesses. 


1845 Disraeli (1863! 261 It was canvassed and criti- 
cts^ sentence sentence. 1864 Irasers Mag. Apr. 487 
Clubs where the reputations of men are coolly canvassed. 

fb. To investigate or examine phjsically. Obs. 

lOn-tiz Hey lin Cosmogr. iv'. a682i 105 Hav ing thoroughly 
canvassed all the Eastern Shores, he turned hL Lourse. 

+ C. ‘To discuss’ (a dish). Obs. 

x6m Return fr. Partiass, 11. vL (Arh • 33, 1 muitid the 
hungry slaue .to the tanua^ng of a Turke> pie. 

d. intr. To debate ; to discuss. 

1631 Heylyn A'/. George 40 That he should neither can- 
vasse over idle Pamphlets, nor give beleefe to old wives 
Fables. <1x766 Fr.\nces Sheridan Sidney Btdulph 1x767) 
V. 169 Having canvassed over the first part of Sir George's 
letter. xyM Godwin Cal. Wtlltams 272, I canvassed for a 
moment w nether I should make use of this. X835 Marrv ki 
J oi. Faith, xxxii. We sat there canva.ssingover the affair. 

e. trans. ?To scrutinize, so as to reject bad 
votes. Cf. Canv.ysseb d. 

17x5 Burnet Oan Time njSbtlJ. 182 The poll was dosed 
when the Court thought they had the majority; hut upon 
casting it up, it appeared they had lost it : so they fell to 
canvass it 

+ 5 . ?To bargain or deal with ; to sound or try 
as to their expectations. Obs. 

_ x688 Evelyn .’Hem.itSsji 111.289 fhe hero [William III] 
is now at St. James’s..By what I collect, the ambitious and 
the COY etous will be canvassed fixr places of honour, and rich 
employment. 

6. inly. To solicit ; esp. to solicit votes or support 
previously to an election ; also, to solicit support, 
contributions, orders for goods, etc, [Johnson says 
‘ To try votes previously to the decisive act'.^ 

<z xsss Latimer Serm, 4 - Rem. (1845] 296 This object is so 
seriously taken up, and canvassed for. in so eaw or rather 
so ardent a spirit, a i6a6 Bacon (J.) Elizabeth oeing to re- 
solve upon an officer, and being by some that canvassed for 
others, put in some doubt of Uiat person she meant to ad- 
vsmee.^ x66o Hammond IfCis. IV. 5x0 (R.) He that should 
give his voice unto Christ, because there was no body else 
to canvass for it. s68z Tsmele Mem. in. Wks. 17^1 1. 342 
Every ooebM^ tocanvas for Elections in the ensuing Par- 
fiamenL xTsoAviiiwEAVxnnjr'.iip This crime of canvassing 
or soUidting for Chnrch-Praennent. 18x4 Miss Ferrier 
laher. xv, had begun to canvass with her brother and 
uncle, to bespeak thdr votes, i^x-ss Brewster Newton 
II, xix. 215 Unwilling to canvass personally for a seat in 
the new Parliament. 

7 . trans. f a. To sue for or solicit thing). Obs. 

1768 H. Walpole Hut. Doubts Prof. 19 He . . was not 

likely to canvass the favour of the father by prostituting his 
pen to the humour of the court. <1x774 Golosm. Hist. 
Greece I. 75 Even kings sometimes canvassed that title 
[‘ dtizen of Athens'] for themselves and their children. 

b. To sue or solicit ^persons, a district) for 
votesi, subscriptions, custom, orders, etc. ; esp. lo 
solicit the support of a constituency, by going 
through and interviewing the individual electors ; 
to ascertain by this means the number of one’s 
supporters. 

x8m Examiner 5 Oct. 638/1 His inabilitji to canvas the 
Iive|ro in person. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India 1. 161 
Mr. Pauli, having canvassed unsuccessfully the borough of 
Westminster, ceased to be a member. 1855 Motley Dutch 
Rep. (1861 1 II. 293 His most trustworthy agent . . was now 
actively canvassing the governments and peoples of Ger- 
many. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI, Ixxl. 236 Having can- 
vass^ the town and county of Aberdeen [for]., adherents 
to the Covenant. 

CfloiYasS (kse'nv^), sb. Forms : 6 oanvaoe, 7 
-uasse, -tiase, -vase, 7-8 canvas, 7- canvass, 
[f. prec. vb , the sjxilling of which it retains.] 

+ 1 . A shaking up ; a tossing up and doYvn. Obs. 

x6ix Cotgr., Dcincnie. .a tumble tosse, canuasse. 

+ 2 . A shock ; esp. that of a sadden attack or 
surprise, Cf. Cakvasado. 

x6xx Cotgr, Cantisade, a camisado, canuas, or cold Pie ; 
a suddain assaulting, or surprisall of the enemie. 16x7 F. E. 
Hist. Edw. II (1680) 69 Levies, .suffident to give a Canvas 
to the Royal Aimy. 

+b. In Fencing. = Cahvasado 3. Obs. 

<xx64i Bp. Mountacu <d<./x if- Plan, 1^4 For it i'. the sorest 
canvase, that can be giuen an opposite, lo beat him at his 
owne weapon. 

+ 3 . Repulse, rejection (e.g. at an election, in a 
suit). Phrase, To have or receive the canvass. Obs. 

i6ax Burton Anat. MeL i. ium. xi. If he chance to miss 
and have a canvass, he is in hell on the other side. Ibid. it. 
iii. VII. (1651) 352 But why shouldst thou take thy neglect, 
thy Canvas so to heartf It may be thou art not fit. x6a6 
Shirley Brothers u. i, I have promised him As much as 
marriage comes to ; and I lose My honour if my Don re- 
ceive the canvas. 

t 4 . Examination of the ‘pros and cons’; full 
discussion. ? Obs. 

1608-1X Bf. Hall Epist.y. iv.(i627) Learned canuases 
of the deepe paints of diuinitie, <1x687 H More Pre-exist. 
Soul Pref., 1 deem it worthy the canvass and discussion of 
sober and considerate men. 

6. The action or process of personally soliciting 
votes before an election ; including the notion of 
ascertaining the amount of support which a can- 
didate may count upon. (Johnson makes it ‘ The 
act of sifting voices, or trying them previously to 
the decisive act of voting’, but of this, apart from 
the actud solicitation of votes, there is no clear 
evidence. The first quot. is obscure, and may 
belong elsewhere, e. g. to Canvas sb. 6.) 


[x6t2 Bacon Cunning, Ess. lArb.i 435 Ihere ate some that 
are guod in Canuasaes & f.ictions, that are otherwise weaLe 
men.] 1691 Wood Aih. Oxou. I., 846 In the election .. 
was the greatest canvas . . in the memory of Man. 1788 
Ln. Sheffield in Ld, Auikland's Corr. (1661) II. 222 In 
short their success on the canY ass quite astonished them. 
X79X Mackintosh Pari, Suffrage Wks. 1846 HI. 229 Candi- 
dates and their .. agents tn every street during an active 
canvm-5. *844 Disraeli Ccmmgsly v. iv. 201 The results of 
the two canvasses were such as had been anticipated. 

attrib 1881 Daily Nev>s 21 Jan. 5'4 It had never been 
their custom to preserv e canvass books. 

6. A solicitation of suppuit, custom, etc. 

X790 Bitrle hr. Ri-i<. 210 ’I'he other mode of ecclesiastical 
canvas, subjects them [bisnopriLs and cures] infinitely more 
.surely .and more generally to ail the evil arts of low ambition. 
1817 CoLFRiDGE Biog. Lit. 78 One gentleman procured 
me ne.trly a hundred nante.s fur The Friend and . . took 
frequent opportunity to remind me of his succe<v$ in his can- 
vass. 1846 pREbcoir hi id. 4- Is, I. vi. 290 Honours, which 
had before been . made the subject of a furious canvass. 
Canvassed [ka;'iivast\///. a. [f. Canvass n.] 
Subjected to canvassing ; discussed. 

Mod. A much canvassed appointment. 

Canvasser ^kse'nY’asm). [f. Canvass zi.4-i:iii.] 
1 . One who canvasses ; see Canvass v. 1-5. 

_ X590 Mtusksu Sp. Dili., .’Ha»teador,acanvasAetat tosser 
in a blanket or sheet. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's A rgtnis 
254 These busie Canuassers of causev. 1648 W. Clement 
Rtiat. 4 Observ, 3 Old Canvasers of Factions. 1799 Sheri- 
dan Piaarra nr. iii, Who seeks alone for living homage 
stands a mean canvasser in her temple’s porch, 
b. One who canvasses electors for votes. 

<2x797 Burke 1K.1 As real publick counsellors, not as the 
canvassers at a perpetual election. 1855 &Iacavlav Hist. 
Eng. IV. 45S As a canvasser he was irresistible. Mg Daily 
News 25 JaiLiJthas becoine practicable for an authorised 
canvasser to vitiate an election by excessive zeoL 

o. One who solicits custom, or goes about so- 
lidting orders, csp. in the book-trade. 

x86is l^iCHT Pass, IVorking Life III. 18 Book-hawkers 
known as canvassers. 1879 Print. Trades Jrtd. xyv hi. 4 
One of the greatest nuisances of the day is the canvasser. 

d. i*. ‘ One who examines the returns of \ otes 
for a public office’ (Webster) ; a scrutineer. 

_ XTga m Sparks Life ^ Writ, G. Morris 1x8 32) III. 38 A ma- 
jority of the canvasseis rejected the votes of three counties. 

Ca*3ivas8ing, vbl. sb. The action of the vb. 

C.VNVA 83 , q.v. 

tsis Jewel Repl, Harding (1611) 86 ITiis errour must 
needs hold by the canuasing of the Scriptures 1S77 Stany- 
HURST Desc. Iret. in Holinshed VI. 25 ITirough the can. 
vasing of the towne merchants .. that famous Mart was 
supprest. xM Cooper Ad/uon, 142 Such canuasing and 
working for BLshoprikes. x6o6 Holland Sueton. 34R> That 
pastime with us in some places called the canvasing, and 
else where the vanning of dogs. 16x3 R- C. Table Alpk, 
(cd. 3) Canuasing, narrowly searching out^of any thing. 
x6ao Shelton Qhix. iv. v. II. 55 She told likewise alt the 
Story of his Canvasing. 1753 Smollett Ct. FeUhom (17S4) 
iax/2 He . . after much canvassing agreed to discharge the 
defendant. 1838 Dickens Nick. Niek. xvi. xei At canvass 
ing or election time. 

t b. {ellipf. const, for ‘ a-canvassing ’.) 
x68x Temple Mem. iii. (R.) The elections were canvassing 
for a new parliament. 

Ca’]iva8Bin.|[, ppt. a. That canvasser. 

, *S7P J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf F ij. Such a rablement of 
itching canuasing discoursing and subtile heads. 1865 
Knight Pass. IVorkine Life III. 18 The persevering ac- 
tivity of the agents of the canvassing liooksellers. 

Cany vkc‘-ni), a. [f. Cane sb. + -t.] 

1 . Made or consisting of cane. 

1M7 Milton P. L. hi. 430 Where Chineses drive With 
Sails and Wind their tajiie Waggons light, 173S Glover 
Leonidas iv. (R.) Stimitars . , and cany bows. X849 Di. 
Quincey Mail^eath IV. 343 The little cany carriage. 

2 . ‘Full of canes’ (J.); cane-like. 

x853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. East, Borders I. 75 They 
shoot up in freedom their cany boughs. 

Canyeulere, Canyon : see C<tNi-. 

Canyon (km'nysn). Alsokanyon. [A phonetic 
spelling of Sp. caflon, designed to represent the 
proper spoken Yvord ; cf. Canion.] = CaHon. 

x86x R. Burton City of Sabits xij note. The Spanish 
cation— Americanised to kanyon— signifies a . . ravine of pe- 
culiar form, Lommon Jn this part of America. 1865 Tyur 
Early Hist. Plan. iii. 39^ Tiaversed a kanyon or ravine. 
X878 Black Green Past. xUL 103 To explore the neighbour- 
ing canyons. 

Can you? Cards. Also formerly can- ye P 
Now Can you. one P A ‘ call’ at Long Whist ; 
when one side has already scored eight (‘ten’ 
being the game), and a new hand is dealt, if a 
player on the winning side has two honours in 
his hand, he may thus ask his partner if he also 
has one, in which case, conntbg the majority of 
honours, they would score two and win. 

x68o Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hut. Cards 338 
If either side are at eight groats he hath the benefit of call- 
ing r'A/r-jv, if he hath two honours in his hand, and if the 
other answers one, the game is up, which is nine in, alt, but 
if he hath more than two he shews them, and then it is one 
and the same thing ; but if he forgets to call after playing a 
trick, he loseth the advantajra of can-ye for that deal. 1709 
Brit, Apollo H. No. 36. 2/1 The liret are 8 Groats, which is 
generally call’d Can-you, the last are 6 Groats, which is 
generally call’d long Can-you. 

'f' Ca’ixzon. 06 s. [ad. It. caneone song : see next. 
In very common use in 17 th c.] A song. 
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iSgo Lodge Euphues Gold. Leg-vuShals. IVks. (HsUIw.^ 
VL 37 My camon was written in no such humor, zifff 
Middleton tP'isdom <^Sol. Wks. V. 459 Deepest canzons of 
lament. *533 P, Flefcher Purple /st. i. aiv, To frame 
Angelick strains, and canaons sing. 16B7 'Wisst^nley Lizes 
Eng. PoiU 99 A writer of. .canzons, and madrigals. 

II CaiUEOtia (kantsJ'aa). fit.; derir. form of 
cansotu : see next.] 1. *= CAhzoxE. 

2 . JIusic. a. The setting to music of the words 
of a canzone or canzona, for one or more voices, 

b. An instramental piece written in the stjle of 
a madrigal. 'j'C. Apparently an equivalent for 
sonata, as a piece of several movements. Grove.) 

3880 E. pRouT in Grove Eict. Jfus. I. 306 A canzona by 
Sebastian Hach may be fimnd in. .his organ works. 

II Caostoue f,kantsj*nsr . [It. canzone ( = Sp. 
cancioii, Pr, canso, tanson, F. chansmi) L. can- 
iidn-em singing, song, f. tanf- ppl. stem of can-^re 
to sing.] In Ital. or Prov. Lit. ; A song, a ballad ; 
a species of lyric, closely resembling the madrigal 
but less strict in style. 

ZS90 Greene yezer too late (tSoo^^s Francesca. . to try the 
finesse of his wit, with a poeticall fune, began thus to make 
a Canzone, a 1789 Burney Hist, Plus. (ed. a) II. iv. 325 
When the song is written on a grave or tragic subject, sa)s 
he ii is called Canzone. _ 1877 Mrs. OlifhaiiT Makers 0/ 
Flar. iv. 132 The Florentine public . . sang the great poet s 
canzones about the streets. 

Ca 3 iS 01 l 6 t (ksenzone't). [ad. It. canzonetta 
( « Yc.camoiieta^x. chattsonnette), dim, of canzone^ 
A little or short song ; a vocal solo in more than 
one movement; now nsually, a short song of a 
light and airy character. 

*S 93 T. Morlev Ktitle\ Canzonets, or little short Songs to 
three Voyces. 1597 — Intrpd. Mus. 180 Canynnets, that is 
little shorte songa . . iKrhich is in composition of the miisick 
a counterfet of the Madrigal. 1633 G. Sandvs Trav. 291 
The lakes reechoing their continual canzonets and the like. 
* 7 ^J- Brown Poetry tf Music xiL 109 The common Song 
or Canzonette. 1793 S. Rogers Ital. Song 118 The can- 
zonet and roundelay Sung in the silent greenwood shade, 
1847 Tennyson P cess iv. 117 A rogue of canzonets and 
^ena^. z8So W, H. Cummings in Grove Diet. Mus. 

I. 306 Ha^n has left us some admirable canaonetb crave 
and gay; Tor example, 'She never told her love 

Cafl.- : see Gait-, (In Spanish 2 , is a distinct 
letter (called en-ye), with its own alphabetical 
place, between N and 0 ) 

’t' GaOlfsist. Ois. (exc. Hist^ Also 4 lEaueisin. 
[a. OF. caarsin, caoursin, coursing etc., in med.L. 
cmrdni, cadurcini, caittreini, in Matt. Pans caur- 
svti, an inhabitant of Cakofs, L. Cadurcttni, in 
Languedoc, a hunous seat of Italian money- 
changers and financieis in the Middle Ages ; hence, 
banker, usurer, money-lender. Commonly men- 
tioned along with Lombards and Jews. See 
Godefroy and Du Cange.] 

A banker or money-dealer from Cahors | usurer. 
The Caorsins were expelled from England by Henry III 
in X240g ra&dmitt^ on the intervention of Idie Pope in 1350. 
and again jpro&cnbed and imprisoned * on account of their 
unbounded and detestable Ubury’ in i2sx. 

[«M^ Matt, Paris Cknn, an. 1235 (Rolls Ser.l HI, 328 
Caiwmoram pestis abommanda. Ibid, an. mss V. 510 Out 
Uodxi] si forte ab aliquibus Christiania plangerentur, ab 
aemulu wrum C^uisinis skeis lacrimis deplorabantur.] 
1303 R Brvnne Zfa/rdT. Synne 5553 Okerers, ande kauer- 

g synSi As wykkede wy are as sarasyns* 13410 Ayejih, 35 
s he^e men . . |jet hyealdeji and sosteneb lewes and tc 
aotsins, pet letiep and destrulji Jje contraye. 

Caoutcllill (kau'tjin). Cheni. [f. Caoutch-odc 
+ ~IR'] A hydrocarbon, Ci, 11,^ contained in the 
oils produced by distillation of caoutchouc and 
gutta percha : one of the elements of caoutchotuin. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chetfi. I. 736 Caoutchin is a ttans- 
mobile liquid, having an odour like ih ut 

of oil of orange. 

Caontclioiic (kawtjuk, kzz -), [a. F. caout- 
chouc (pron. kaiMjtpz), ad. Carib cahuchu (Littr^),] 

1 .^ India - rubber, or Gum Elastic ; the milky 
resinoim juice of certain trees in S. America, the 
E. Indies, and elsewhere, which coagulates on ex- 
posure to the air, and becomes highly elastic, and is 
waterproof ; it is now a most important substance 
in arts and manufactures. 

' Introduced to Prance early in the last century, but its 
orimn unknown till the visit of the French ac^etnicians 
to South Ammca in 1735. They ascertmned that it was 
juice of a BraziUan tree, called by the natives 
flteoef and an account of the discovety was sent to the 
aj^emy by_M, de la Condamlne in 1736’ {.Penny CycL\ 
Chiefly obtamed from the Brazilian Sip/tenia elasHca {He- 
vea cMuUl^) N.O. Eupkordiaceae, and E. Indian Ficus 
e^tsca. But uiany other tropical plants, Eupitorhiacem, 
A^ynacex, Ar^arptub, and othere, yield it in consider- 
able qimntity. Chraically it is composed entirely of car- 

®SS An elastic gum bottle, other- 
wise called ^adchto or eaout-chouc, 1770 Hid. LXIX. 

^11 ^tttc^uck, or elastic gum bottle. X788-9 Howard 
in natural history, .a 
*i y&eful for erasing the strokes 
rubber, and 


Sol., If’ork 6 Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 65 What of this dapper 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha, which makes water-pipes . . 
and rain-proof coats for al! climates? 1875 J. H. Bennlt 
Shores iledit, i. L 25 The secret of the luxuriant verdure 
[in the Euphorbia] . . is the existence of a kind of caoutchu 
in their white acrid juices, 

b. attrib. or iu comb^ 

1833 Bbeuster Nat. Mapic viiL ao6 The counts where 

the caoutchouc-tree was indigenous. 1859 J cphsom Bri ttany 
iv. 38 Drinking., out of my caoutchouc cup. x86x Du 
CHha.uiEonai.AJr. x, lai The native caou tchouc collectors. 
Ibid. 122 The caoutchouc-vine grows equally well. 

c. =* Waterproof’ (clo 2 i). 

1867 Comh. Mag. Jan, 59 With, the large hood of her 
caoutchouc heavy with snow. 

Artificial Caoutchouc-, a substance formed by 
adding to a solntion of glue tungstic acid or sodium 
tungstate, and then hydrodtdoric acid ; it is elastic 
when warm. Mineral C. ; =Elatebite, a hydro- 
carbon found at Castleton in Derbyshire, and else- 
where. Vulcanized C. : caoutchouc kneaded with 
flowers of sulphtir, with which it unites and be- 
comes black and homy : see Volcanite. 

. 1863-78 ’Watts Diet. Chein. I. 739 Sulphured or vulcan- 
ized caoutchouc is an excellent material for tubes for con- 
veying water or gases. 

CaontchoueiXL (kau-tjusin). Chem. [f. Ca- 
ODTOHOUC -H -nr.] A thin volatile oily liquid or 
empyreumatic oil, obtained from caotitchouc by 
dry distillation. It is composed of two polymeric 
hydrocarbons, Caoutchin apd Isoprene. 

1863-72 Watts Did. Chem. I. 739 Caoutchoucin , , forms 
an excellent solvent for caoutchouc and other resins. 

Cap (krep), si.l Forms : i (cappa), ceppe, 3 
keppe, 4-6 cappe, (5 cape), 5-7 capp, 6- cap. 
[OE. csjipe, a. late L. cappa 'cap’ (It. cappa, Pr., 
^P-i capa, ONF. and Picard cape, F. cha^, all 
meaning ‘ cloak, cape, or cope ’). Isidore, a. 636, 
has(xix.xxxi. ^,De ornameniis capitis feminarum^ 
'cappa . .quia capitis omamentum est’; Diez 
cites cappa from a document of 660, and an ancient 
gloss ‘ cappa mitra Med.L. used indiscriminately 
cappa and capa (the latter, however, much more 
frequently), and commonly in the sense of * cloak, 
cope ’ ; Chron. Treverti anno 1146, has ' caracalla 
(i. e. a long cloak with a hood) quam nunc capam 
vocamus ’. The presumption is lhat the name was 
transferred from a woman’s cap, hood, or head- 
covering, as Isidore used it, to the ‘hood’ of a 
cloak, and then to a cloak or ‘cape’ having such 
a hood, and thus to a priest’s ‘cope*. The sense 
‘ head-covering; cap, hat ’ was at an early period 
in Komanic appropriated by the dim. cappellum, 
-ellus, in It. cappcUo, Sp. capelo, Pr. cupel, OF. 
cupel, chapel, F . chapeau, ‘ hat \ (The sense ‘ little 
or short cloak’ was retained by the fern. dim. 
cappella, capella, IL capptlJa, Pr., Pg. capella, Sp, 
capilla,^ ONF . capelle, F. cha^lle, untu this received 
the curiously^ transferred sense Cbafel, q.v.) 

An explanation yf capa, from capere to take, ‘ quia quasi 
totum capiat hominem^ (because it takes as it were the whole 
man) is erroneously cited by Du Cange, and many after 
him, _ from Isidore, It is remly from Fapiasexoss; and is 
manifestly a ‘popular etymology’ of a late age, after the 
araUcation had passed from ‘cap’ to ‘cloak with a hood 
(Mahn thinks cappa ma.y x of Iberian origin.) The 
evidence of_OE, is imporpmt, rince it points to two distinct 
Lj typM, viz. ci^pa (which gave cap^, cappe, cap), and 

whidi gave edpe, cdpe ; the latter is also witnessed by 
Icel. kdpa ' cowled cloak, do^ with a hood ’ : see Cope. 

It looks as if cappa, the living Romanic form, was first 
adopted in Eng. (say from Italy) in its 7th c. sense, and gave 
cappe, and that at a later time c&pa, so common in nied.L., 
was introduced spedally for the ecclesiastical dress. The 
latter is not actually evidenced in OE,, but it occurs in 
^y^on, mid was in the language early enough to undergo 
the phonetic change of OE. d Into ME. 0. OHG. (late) had 
chappa cloA with a hood ' ; so MHG. kappe, MDu. cappe 
(Doth i^y in sense ‘cap’); modG. kappe,Do. kap 'cap. 
Words m be distinguished are (x) Cap, OK caPPe, L. 
cap ^ ; (a) Sc. dial, form of (like tap, stop, for top, 

^IpP) ! ( 3 ) Ca/e, early ME. form cacope, retained in north, 
^al. and Sc. as eap^ caip (cf. early ME. and north, pape, 
Sc. ^p=pape) ; (4I Ca/e, mod.Eng., from F. cape, Sofeapa 
cloak, the sMie word m origin as 3, but re-introduced in a 
new connexion ; (s) Cape,F. cap, It. ca/o headland; (6)CaA 
UA . copp top, summit, alho cup ; (7) Cope, earlv ME 

I. A covering for the head. 

1 . A hood, a covering for the head. (Precise 
Knse not definable; in first quot. still in Latin 
form.) 

*'5 Wr..Wulcker 153 Capttulum uel 
Voc. 

* 1 ' 2 . A cloak with a hood; a cape or cope. (But 
prob, cappa here is really Latin, and not OE.) 

Q**? y*'-'Wtilcker aoo Caracalla, cappa. 

o A nead-dress for women, varying according 
to fashion and taste. In later times a light cover- 
ing of muslin, or the lik^ for the head, ordinarily 
worn indoors, or under a bonnet. Cf. Mob-oap. 


lead-eatW, ,8« indoors, or under a bonnet. Cf. Mob-oap. 


haue no bigger, this doth fit the time, And Gentlewomen 
weare such caps as these. xggS B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hunt., Our great heads . . never were in safety Since our 
wives wore these little caps, c xBao Mrs. Sherwood Haul- 
ston Tracts III. No. 67, 7 My lady’s msud. .with a fly cap, 
and a hat all pufied about with pea-green ribands. 187a 
Ruskin Engles N. § 133 The quaint csro surrounds . . the 
courtly and patient face. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4 Flcnu II. 201 
Count the nuns’ caps and hanclkerchiefs. Mod. She insists 
on all the maids wearing caps. 

4, A head-dress of men and boys: commonly 
applied to every kind of ordinaiy male head-dress 
which is not called a ‘ hat ’, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by not having a brim, and by being 
usually of some soft material ; also to a number 
of official, professional, and special head-dresses. 

1382 WvcLir Ex. xxiii. 14 [Men with] cappis died, or 
steyned, in the heedis of hem. 0x430 Freemasonry 697 When 
thou coraest by-fore a lorde. Hod or cappe that thou of do. 
C1450 NominaJe in Wr.-Wuleker 735 Hie piliiK, a cape. 
3533 Ld, Berners Froiss. I. cxix. 142 He toke of his cap 
and saluted the duke. 1333 Eden Treat. Neva Did. (Arb.) 
32 Some [weare] high cappes lyke myters, of redde colour, 
*S 94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in, vii. 33 Some followers of mine 
owne . . hurld vp their Caps, And . . cry’d, God saue King 
Richard. x66z Fuller Woiilties iv. 30 The best cms wep 
formerly made at Monmouth, where the Cappers Chappel 
doth stijl remain. 1663 Butler Hud. i. in. xi3t Black Caps, 
underlaid with White, Give certain guess at inward Light. 
3742 Middleton Cicero III. ix. 6 note, A Cap was always 
given to Slaves, when they were made free, whence it be- 
came the emblem of liberty. 3772 Hartford Mercury 
Suppl, xB Sept, i/i The Swedes were divided into two 
parties, distin^ished by the names of Hats and Caps. 
Mod, Hats and caps of every shape, 

b. Used contextually instead of college cap (esp, 
in phrase cap and goiotC), night-cap, skull-cap, or 
other specific sense : see e. 

CoTGR., Calotte , . a little light cap, or night-cap, 
worne vnder a hat. a 3636 Bp. Hall Rem. JVks. (1660) 242 
We hold the head uncovered if the hat be off, though the 
cap be on. 3807 Southey Espriella’s Lett. II. 63 The 
caps and tassels of the students. 3833 Hood Poetry, Prose, 
4 Worst xxix, Judge Park appears dreadfully prosy While 
dooming to death in his Cap. 3857 C. Bede Verdant 
Green 341 While Mr. Green was paying for the cap and 
go^. Do we appear in cap and gown? Isitacap- 
and-gown affair? 

c. A helmet or headpiece : also cap of fence. 

* 53 ® Falsgh. 202/2 Cappe of fence, segrette de tttaille. 

*S8o Sidney Lei, in Arb. Gamer I. 3e« Wien you play at 
weapons, I would have you get thick caps and bracers. 
3839 E. D. CuRKE Trav, 50/t Their cap or helmet is the 
most beautiful part of the costume. 3874 Boutbll Arms 
A Arm. ix. i6x. 

d. ‘ The ensign of the cardinalate ’ (J.) ; a cai- 
dinal's biretta. 

3593 Shaks. t H en. VL v. i, 33 If once he come to be a 
make his cap coequal with the (jrowne. 
36 w Lmid, Gas. No. 26/2 The Pope expects more windfalls 
before he will give any Caps. 3670 G. H, Hist, Cardinals 
I. in, 74 He puts on die red Cap upon their heads . . with 
these words, £sto Cardinalis, 3795 Southey Vis. Maid 
Orleans ii. 276 These , , in scarlet, and in caps Like car- 
dinals, I see. 1864 Burton Scot. Air, II. i. 6g It would 
have proved- . as fatal • .as another such like cap. .had done 
to. . Cardinal Betonn. 

©. With some qualifying word, indicative of 
shape, origin, or character ; as Black Cap, q. v. ; 
college cap, square cap, that ivom by academics, 
which in its present shape is also popularly styled 
trencher cap, or mortar-board, and m its earlier 
form is called in Scottish Universities the fohn 
Kmx cap (see also Catjsb-oap) ; forked cap, a 
mitre; ^ great cap quot.); Monmouth cap 
(see-qiiot. 1 66 a in 4) ; Scotch cap, the cloth cap worn 
with the Highland dress; also various recent 
modifications of that pattern ; t spiced cap, ? a 
cap lined with a blister for the head ; f statute 
cap, a cap of wool ordered by statute (see quot. 
^57^) to be worn by citizens on holydays for the 
braefit of the cappers’ trade ; hence, cap of wool, 
taken as the mark of a tradesman or (fitizen. Also 
mcket-, polo-, football-cap. And see Cateb-oap, 
Nightcap, Skoll-cap, etc. 

15*4 Barclay Cyt. ^ Upiondysh. (1847) Introd. 66 With 
forked cappes it folly is to mell. 3373 Act 33 Elis, xix, 
Luery person . . shall wear vpon the Sabbath and holy day 
• •IJP®*' he^ a Cap of Wooll knit thicked and dressed 

in Engird. 3382 m W. H, Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 430 
hcottyshe cappes partelie colored. 3388 Shaks. L. L, L.v. 
ii. 281 Well, better wits have worne plain statute caps. 
*599 — .rien, V, iv._vii. 103 The Welchmen did good service 
Leekes in their Monmouth caps, XMtS Marston 
DutchCourtesan (N.) Though my husband be a citizen, 
Md his cap 3 made of wool, yet I have wit, 1689 R. 
Davies yml, (1^7)51 Itwas concluded, .to put on a spiced 
rap by order of Dr. Willis for amaurosis, xtex Wood^ th. 
Oxothl. 193 Sampson, .was an enemy, .to the square cap. 
173® Berkeley Alciphr, i. § 33 Philosophers in square caps 
and long gowis. 3731 Chambers Cyct. s.v., Churchmen, 
ana the members of universities . . wear square caps. 1733 
Chamblrs <^cl. Snpp,, Cap or great Cap, a denomination 
ot a kind of compendious bandage, serving for almost all 
occasions of &e head, being in figure not unlike a helmet. 

Vmv, Calendar 174 Cap rf black silk velvet 
wer the John Knox fashion. 1883 Cortih. Mag, July, 
Coiwt Royal, A silk cassock, red hood, and college cap. 

r. Cap of maintenance-, (a) see Maiumrarcb ; 
\b) A cap borne as one of the insignia of office 
before the sovereign of England at the coronation, 
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and before mayors of some cities ; '«•' in Her. A 
cap borne as a charge, or in place of a wreath, 
so cap of dig»iity^ estate, honour, state. Cap 
of liberty or Phrygian bonnet : the conical cap 
given in the Roman times to slaves on emancipa- 
tion, and often used as a republican symbol. Cap 
and bauble. Cap and bells', the insignia of the 
fool or jester ; cf. Fool’s Cap. Cap and feather 
days : the days of childhood. 

1489 WaioTHESLEV CkroH. (1S75) I. 2 A capp of mayo- 
tenance brought from Rome to the Kinge. Tindxle 
Obed. Chr. Man Wks. 1 . 186 For their labour he [the pope] 
giveth to some a rose; to another a cap of maintenance. 
36x0 Guilum Heraldry^ \i. v. (16601400 This hind of Head- 
tire U called a Cap of dignit)*. i6u Massinger City Mad. 
IV. i, The cap^of maintenance and city sword Borne up in 
state before him. 1663 Butler Had. l iir. 1067 For who 
without a Cap and Bauble. .Would put it to a second proof! 
X709 Addison Toiler No. 161 P 4 The Genius of a Common- 
wemth, with the Cap of Liberty on her Head. 175a Carte 
Hist. Eng. III. igi The Earl of Surrey had re-assumed 
them, putting over them, a cap of maintenance purple with 
powdered furr. 1766 Porny Heraldry (X787J Gloss., CAi- 
^aw..an antient Cw of Dignity, formerly worn by No- 
hility, teing made of crimson Velvet in the outside, and 
lined with fur. x8ax in Cobbett Rur. Rtdes (1885) I. 50 
Here I was got into the scenes of my cap-and-feather days 1 
X851 Layard Hituvek 97 The head dress of the Persian 
Monarchs appears to have resembled the Phrygian Bonnet 
or the French Cap of Liberty. 1874 Boutell A nns A rm. 
X. 201 In this example [crested helm of King Richard 11 .] 
the lion-crest stands upon a ‘ cap of dignity'. x8^ Panck 

1 Mar. 100 Where last he shook the cap and bells. 

g. From the custom of uncovering the head 
(abridged to 'raising’ or merely ‘touching* the 
cap) in sign of reverence, iesp<^, or courtesy, 
come many expression^ snch as to come utitk cap 
in hand, with cap and knee, bareheaded and 
bowing or kneeling, *(' with cap and courtship, or 
'I' cap and curtsey ; and also the contextual use 
^ cap, for the raising the cap, respectful salute. 

vffii Gounmc Ovi^s Met. l (1 593} 3 No man would croacli 
..to Judge with cap in hand. 1573 G. Harvbv 
( iS84}5Natherarordkigme awmdinoracap. xgBi M ar- 
beck 1189 They shall hatecai^ and knee, and 

many gaye good morrow es in this lyfe. 1598 E. Gilhn 
Skial. (1878) 44 Cap and courtship complements, ztao 
Holland Lizy ix. xx. ^28 They. , importuned them ..with 
cap and cursie. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 486 
Oh the caps, knees, and bows that Haman had, 1^ 
Penn Addr. Proi. 1. 14 It [Apparel] opens Doors . . carries 
away the C^p and the Knee from most other pretaicK 
xyoa Eng, Theepkrast. tog A cap or a smile perhaps will 
serve to gmn us the reputation of the opposite Virtues. 1687 
Pall Matt G. 23 Feb. 3 Suppose that it went cap in hand to 
every Government in Europe. 

h. fg. (with some sense of top). 

1607 Shaks. Tinton iv.iii. 363 Thou art the Cap Of all the 
Fooles aliue. 

5. In names of plants, as Fbiab’s gap, Soldieb’s 
Cap, Tobk’s cap, for which see these words. 

-I* 6 . slang. (From the expression ‘to send round 
the cap (or !^t) for an improvised collection’) 
= cap-money (see 19 ), Obs, 

X85X Eureka; Sequel Ld. Russell's Post Bag 21 What 
amount of Cap is realized out of an average field? 

7. =Head; as in quot. 16^9 in 9 , and in such 
combs, as fuddle-, huff-cap, 

8 . Short for Cap-papeb. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water F.) Wks. (N.) Dunghill rags. .May 
be advanc'd aloft to sheets of cap. xjjsx Ceanbers Cycl. 
S.V, Paper, Papers . .may be divide . .with r^aid to use . . 
into cap, cartridge, copy, etc. 2874 Knight Did, Meek, s.v., 
Plat cap is 14X17 inches ; double cap is 17X28 ; foolscap 
and legal cap are of various sizes. 2873 Urs Did. Arts 
III. 497 Under the characteristic names of coarse papers 
may he mentioned ; Kent ca^, ai by 18 ; hag cap, xgi by 24 ; 
l^von cap, 21 by 26 ; imperial cap, 22^ by 29. 

9. Phrases. + To cast one's cap at ; to diow in- 
diffeience to, give up for lost, f To come, fill 
under, lie in one's cap ; to occur to, be in one’s 
mind. To put on one's thinking or considering 
cap', to lake time for thinking over something. 
The cap fits', the description or remark suits or 
is felt to suit (a particular person). To pull caps ; 
to quarrel, wrangle, struggle together (? in a noisy 
or undignified way). To set ones cap at; (colloq.) 
said of a woman who sets herself to gain the 
affections of a man. "f To ha/ve one's cap set, to 
h(tt>e {enough') under one's cap : to be intoxicated. 
To throw up one's cap ; i.e. in token of joy. t ff 

your cap be of •mol; as sure as your cap is of wool. 
And other obvious proverbial phrases, such as My 
cap is better at ease than my head. Ready as a bor- 
rower's cap, etc. 

xjda J. Heywood Proo. Epigr. (1867) 236 My cap is 
better at ease then my bed. 2379 Tomson Calviws Seruu 
Tim. 824/2 Hauing cast their caps into y* winde (as the 
prouerbe is) thinke no harme can touch them. x38a Long 
Meg of Westminster (N, ) Vicar .. I'le make thee pay every 
farthing, if thy cap be of wooll. 2393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
11. i. He that throwes not vp his cap for ioy. 2397 — 

2 Hen. TV, 11. iL 125 The answer is as ready as a borrowers 
cap. i6xz CoTGR. s. V. Prendre, La pluye le prendra, he will 
be wen whitled, his cap will be set. 2604 Bp. Mouhtagd 
Ga/v. fit Goe cast your ca^ji then at Petas mimacy from 
corarming his Bretmen. a 2637 B. Jonson T.Tniu, li. (N.) 


Slip, you will answer it, an if your cap be of wool. 2657 
K. Ligok Barbadoes 1x673} A* 'They fall back, and put on 
their considering cap^ as 6 sg Osborn Of serf. 'Turks 
(167)) Pref. 4 It lies not in my Cap toapprehend. x7X9D'Ur. 
FiCiPills HI. 52 He. .casts his Cap, At the Court and her 
Cares, a 2734 North Ld. Guilford [fix&’i I. 84 (D.) It fell 
not under e\ery one's cap to give so good advice. Ibtd. II. 
32 Ibe reasons were special, and such as come not under 
every cap. tniMem lu/AF. II. v. 18B Mr. Miller, 

to show the C^p fitted him, made a Stroke with his Cane. . 
at me. 2773 Goldsm. i. i. Instead of break- 

ing my heart at his indifference, I'll set my cap to some 
newer fashion, and look out for some less dinicult admirer. 
2783 'Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to R. A.'j x. Wks. 1S12 I. 
IDO Our lofty Duchesses pull caps, And give each other's 
reputation r^s. x8o6 — > Trisiia Wks. 1812 V. 342 Seven 
cities of the Grecian world Pull’d wigs, pull'd _caps. zSi6 
‘Quiz’ Grand Master va. 55 If the cap fits him, he may 
wear it, 2822 Byron Juan XL Ixxx, Some, who once set 
their caps at cautious dukes. 2830 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. 1 1842 1 1 . 195 Men are exhorted to struggle and pull 
caps. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair \ iii. That girl is set- 
ting her cap at you. 2839 Dc Qdincev War Wks, IV. 272 
They conld not have caused a war by pulling caps with 
each other. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Helt\i& 6 i) 38 If anybody 
shows himself offended, he'll put the cap on for himself. 

II. Things of similar shape, position, or use. 

* Of things natural, 

10. a. A cap-like covering of any kind; spec, 
the pileus or head of a mu^roam, the patella or 
small bone protecting the knee-joint (Kn£E-c.vf) ; 
a cloud resting on a mountain top. b. A top 
stratum or layer, esp. when harder than that which 
it covers ; a capping, c. A cap-like top. 

X398TREVISA Barth. DeP.R. xvii. Ixxxl. (14951653 Somme 
plantis beere sede in harde shales and in cappys wythout 
aboue the sbalys : as nott^and other suche, 2664 Power 
Exp. Phiht, IL93 The little Cap of in the obtuse end 
of an Egge. x6^ Grew Anai, Plants i. vi. $ S In a Nut . . 
there are three general Parra the C^, Shell, and Pith. 
2678 Pkil, Trasu. XII. xo^ The Mine.. lies twenty yards 
under a sar&oe or Cap of Earth, Hudson in lih'taLIL 

4^ Part of the base eff one of die Fonm.. rests on the 
j^eus, or cap of the other, xyij Sterne Tr. Shandy IX. 
xxxi,Awoiind upon the cap ofa man's knee. xtpxSubaton 
Edystene L. § x<& The merchantable Beds axe universally 
leered with a Stratum called the Cap, which is formed en- 
tirely of a congeries of petrified sea-diells. x8m Mdrch isoh 
Silur, Syst. i. xxxvii. 516 The present form of the hills has 
alone liMn preserved by caps of semi-conglomeiate com- 
stone. 2830 Longr. Twilight, like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps ofthe sea. x86o Tyndall Glac, 1. $ 25. 
loi On looking towards the .£ggischorn we found a [cloud] 
cap upon its crest. 2865 Lubbock Prek. Times xii. (2878) 
426 The ice cap at the Antarctic Pole. 

** Of things artificial : general and technical. 

11. A cap-j>haped part forming or covering the 
top of varions things, e. g. of a thimble, furnace, 
etc. ; the movable upper story of a windmill, the 
outer covering of a bee*hive, an extra box or case 
added on the top of a hive, the ui>per half of a 
journal-box (the lower half being the pillow). 

2609 C. Butler Fem. Mon, (i6u) 39 The Head [of the 
hive] is to be covered and btmnd fast with a Cap. 1674 
P.Kt Smelt. SttverQxXi, 114 The refining Furnace is covered 
with a thidc cap of stone. 2693 Six T. Blount Nat. Hist. 
293 Full of little Pit-Holes, uke the Cap of a Thimble. 
2783 Phil, Trans, LXXIIL 452 The cap of the receiver. 
1867 F. Francis Anglings. (1880) 20 Take off the cap of the 
float. 1882 Mechanic § 970 The roof should be ornamented 
at its very apex by a 

b. The tire of lead and tin on the periphery of 
a glazing wheel, 

12. A cap-like cover or similar part on the end 
of anything. 

£. g. of a magnetic needle, a ixirtable telescope, the lent 
of a camera ; also the iron-banded piece on the end of a 
wooden pump-rod by which it is connected with a working- 
beam ; the bimd of leather, etc. in a flail through which the 
middle-band passes=CAPUNc: the metal onthehutt-end of 
fire-arms; a covering of tarred canvas on the end of a ship 
rope; an extra covering cm the toe of a hoot or shoe [— toe- 
cap) ; small pieces of leather used to confine temporary pins 
or bolts in carriagra 

Tt44o Promp. Pars'. 61 Cappe of a fieyle, meditentum. 
2530 Palsgr. 203/2 Cappe of a fiayl^ 2680 L^, 
Gass. No. 1532/4 A Fair of French Pistols, .the Stocks of 
Maple, Silver Side-plates, and Silver Caps. 2747 Riught 
in PhiL Trans, XLIV. 65B These [magnetic] needles., 
weighed , . with their caps yierniwei^t. 2794 W. Felton 
Carriagu (1801) Gloss., role pin caps, etc. 2870 Eng. 
Mech, 18 Mar. 661/3 Designs . . suitable for the toe-caps of 
boots. 2876 Hiles Cedech. Organ iv. (1878) 25 The cap [of 
a wood organ pipe] Is a piece of hard wocid at the lower end 
of the pipe, covering die block. 2879 Cassells Teckn, 
Educ. III. 99 ’VlHien die camera has been placed in position 
. . the cap of the lens should be removed. 2885 Law Rep. 
XV. Queen's B. Div, 359 A meUd cap was put over the shaft 
. .The cap kept the shaft in its placW 
18. A cap-like covering ; a cover or case. 

E. g. a nipple or breast-cap ; the inner case, which en- 
closes the movements in some forms of watches; in a can- 
nonsAPRON J the cover of a headband or the envelope of a 
book while binding. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury in. xii, § 28 A Brest Cap, or 
Nipple Cap. .is made of silver in shape like an hat, 2704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn, s.v., They ml also that Piece of 
Lead which is put over the Touch-hole of a CTeat Gun, to 
keep the Prime from being wasted or spilt, the Cap of the 
Gun. 2^3 Leisure Ho. 244/a SevdngAe ‘ caps or covers, 
on to the bales [of wool], 2884 F. Britten Watch ^ 
Clockm, 4 The cap covers the escapement and balance, 
b. A small conical paper bag for holding 


groceries, etc., made by twisting up a sheet of 
paper; a ‘comet’. 

14. —Gun cap, Tercussion cap; A cap-shaped 
piece of copper lined with a fulminating composi- 
tion, used to ignite the powder in hre-aims. 

ri8a6 'Wellington in Mem. R. Davenport-Hill 231 
' Cruker, yon may understand ihe battle of Waterloo, but 

I'll be d d if you know anything of copper caps ! * 

1844 Resrul. 4- Ord. Army iia note. Copper caps [will he 
charged for] at the rate of ten shillings a thousand. i8fiS 
Sat, Rev. No. 652, 561/2 Sometimes the caps would not ev- 
plode ; sometimes there were^no caps at all. x886 Manch. 
EAom, 6 Jan. 5 '2 The cap missed hre. 

16. A part laid horizontally or flat along the 
top of varions stmetures. 

£. g[. a horizontal beam joining the heads of a row of 

J iiles in a timlier bridge, or the tops of a row of posts in_a 
rame, aplate; the handrail ofa balustrade, or ofa stair rail- 
ing ; the lintel of a door or window frame ; a piece of wood 
laid upon another in order to bring it up to a required 
height ; the hood-sheaves of a shock of corn. 

2677 Moxon Mech. Exert. (1703) 151 If the Board be too 
thin, they underlay that Board upon every Joyst with a 
Cap. xfiW R. Holme Armoury iii. xiiL g 78 The first is a 
Wall with a Cap or Head over the Door. 2790 W. Mar- 
shall Midi. Counties (£. D. S.l Caps, hoodsheaves of corn- 
shucks. exSso Rudiut, Navig. ('W'eale) 103 C^s, square 
pieces of oak, Imd upon the upper blocks on which the ship 
IS built, to receive the keel. 


16. Arch. Thenppermost part of any assemblage 
of principal parts. 

E.^. the capital of a column, the cornice of a room, the 
capping or uppermost member of the surbase of a room, etc. 

2^ F, Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 50 The pillars are cylindrical ; 
their caps primitively fluted. Ibid. 110 Its pillars , . from 
floor to cap, are hexagonal. 

17. Naut. A strong thick block of wood, having 
two laige holes through it, used to hold twu 
masts together, when one is erected at the head of 
the other in order to lengthen it (Smyth Sailor's 
JVbrd-bk.). Cap ofa block • see qnot. 1794 . 

xfiafi Capt. Smith Seamauls Aceid. aS Strike your top 
masts to the cam 2692 — Staman's Grant, xvi. 77 'Jo 
lower or strike the Flag, is to pull it down upon the Cap. 
sj 6 a-g Falconer Skfpwr. 111. 583 The .. stay Drags the 
main top-mast by the cap away. 2794 Rigging 4 Seaman- 
ship 1 , 150 Cap, a semi-circular projection from the sidei 
and round the end of a block above the pin ; through it 
two holes are bored . . through [which] the strap is passed, 
to prevent its being chafed. 2840 R. Dana Bfi Mast xxxv. 
232 Rtmng all let go . . topsail 3'ards down upon the caps 
r 2860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 75 The lower caps are 
usually made of oak, with an iron hand round them. 

HI. attrib. and in comb. 

18. General relations : a. simple attrib., as cap- 
border, -box, -peak, -riband, -string, -strip, -wor- 
ship, -finhet, -priming', b. appositive, 'formed 
or acting as a cap’, as cap-glass, -house, -piece, 
-roof, -sill 5 c. objective gen,, as cap-knitter, 
-maker, -making, -setting; d. adjs., as capless, 
cap-ended, -roofed. 

2798 W. Felton (i8ox) I. 210 A *Cap-Box is a 

case made convenient for carrying ladies' head-dresses safe. 
z88a Vines Sachs’ Boi. 145 Evety such segment belonging 
to a root-cap is hence termed simply a ^Cap-cell. 2843 
Jml. R, Agric. Soc. IV. ii. 365 *(^p-ended|that is, having 
no gables. x66o Sharrock Vegetates 22 Those that use 
“Cap-Glasses . . straw, litter, or the like. x86x C. Innes 
Sk, Early Sc. Hist. 44^ A square keep surmounted by a 
“cap-hoDse. 24^3 in Ripon Ch. Acts 120 Marjoria Clatoii, 
“cappeknytter. x6oo Heywood Edw. IV, j. ii. ii. All kings 
or cap-knitters t x8p Galt Demon of Dest. viil 53 His 
hoary hair streamed “capless, e 2440 YorkMyst. xxiv. The 
“Cappemakers. 2488-9 Act ^ Hen, VII, ix, Hatmakers and 
Kapmakers doth sell tiieir hattes and cappes at suche an 
outrageous price, 27x3 Land. Gas, No. 5x82/4 The Cap- 
mskers of Bewdley. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 405 Each 
pier is composed of seven sticks of oak timber, united by a 
“cap-piece, 2844 Regvl, ^ Ord. Arrj^ ga "With a view to 
the pieservation of the *C^ Pockets, they are . . to be car- 
ried inside the Poudi, over the Ammunition. 2879 G. Mac- 
donald SirGibiie xxi. 222 A turret with a conical “cap- 
roof. x88a Society 30 Dec. 12/2 Caught by a “cap-setting 
woman. 18x4 Miss Mitford Village Sen it. (1863) 263 
Beautiful, in spite of age, and “cap-strip, and neckcloth, 
and spectacles. Sanderson Semi. tl. s6a The knee- 
wor^ip, and the ‘^p-worship, and the lip-wor^ip they 
may have that are In worshipful places. 

19. Special combs. ; 

t Oap-oastle,the chief village of a district ; cap- 
head {Mining, a top placed upon an air-box, 
used in sinking, etc. ; oapland (see quot.) ; ']‘oap- 
man, a cap-maker; oap-money (see quot.) ; oap- 
pud^ng, a pudding containing plums or currants 
which form a black top or cap to it when it is 
served up ; cap-souttle (see quot.) ; oap-sea (see 
quot.); oap-sheof, the top sheaf of a shock or 
stock, also Jig, ; cap-shore (see quot,); oap-siok 
a,, ?brain-si(^, intoxicated; oap-sqLuare, f-squixe 
[see quot)- 

2664 Sfeluan av. Meirocomiae, Et nos in Gallia Nar- 
bonensi Metrocomias nunc '“Capcastles wpellamus. 2829 
Edin, Rev. XXXII. 10 “Cap-land . . was held by the oaths 
of seven recognitors. 2647 In Ruriiw. Hist. Col. vt. II. 974 
Two Thousand “Cap-Men from Bewdly. 2B47-78 Halli- 
WELL, ^Ce^rnoney, money gathered for the huntsman at 
the death of the fox. ^ cx^ Rniim, Navig. (Weale) 203 4 
*cap scuttle, a framing composed of coamings and hw- 
ledges raised above the deck, with a flap or top which shuts 
closely over into a rabbet x86o Andrews Daring Very. 135 
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Their coarse took them into the ‘*Cap Seas', or 'Rolling 
Fortie-s ' of Sailors, to the south and eastward of the Grand 
Banks. iSsx H, M w iLtt Whale xlr. 296 The placing the 
*cap-sheaf to alt this blundering business was reserved fur 
. Cuvier. iSBa Narfs Seamamkij^ led. 61 8 'Capshore, a 
support under the forepart of a lower cap. 1619 H. Huttov 
Follies A Hat, (1842) 9 , 1 could .. tell a tale should . . make 
them startle; fain themselves *cap-sick. r6ii Cotcr., 
Clax'ette . . also the "Capsquire, or Forc-locke of the car- 
riage ufa Canon. 1704 J. H srris L.e r. Tei-hn., Cap-Squares, 
are broad Pieces of Iron, on each side of the CarriMe of 
a great Gun, and lock'd over the Trunnions of the Piece 
w ith an Iron Pin . Their use is to keep the Piece from il3'ing 
out of the Carriage when 'tis shot otf with its Mouth lying 
very low. 

tCapj sb,“ Obs. Also 6 cappe. [Etymology 
uncertain ; not easily connected with prec., and 
being exclusively Eng., it cannot be the Scotch 
Cap r^.3] A closed wooden vessel ; a cask. 

ijig Hobman 1 "ulg. tq Valantynys be put and shocked in 
a close vessell as is a cappe. a 167a Wilkiks ij.l A barrel 
or cap, whose cavity w ill contain eight cubical feet of air, 
will not serve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 

Ctep (kaep, kap), .Sir. Also 5 cop, 8-9 

oaiip. [app. a later Sc. form of cop (as in tap, 
top, etc.) OE. copp cup, vessel, or ON. kopp-r 
cup, small vessel used in the dairy; but the form 
caup, unless merely phonetic, raises difficulties. 
A med.L. caupits is rendered by j^Elfiic ‘ cuppe 

1. A wooden bowl or dish, often with two ears 
or bandies, formerly used as a drinking vessel. 

1704 Raksvv Tea-t. Misc. (1733! Lot There will he-, 
brandy in vtoups and in caps, r 1730 Bort Lett. M. Scoil. 
Ii8i8)l. 157 It IS often drunk, .out of a cap. .a wooden dish 
with two ears or handles about the size of a tea-saucer and 
as shallow. 17S5 Burvs Holy Fair x\lii. How drink gaed 
round, in cogs and caups. iw8 G. MACDONAtn R. Falconer 
1.272 A gO(M slice of swack dteese with a cap of ale. 

D. To kiss caps •caiih ; ' to drink out of the same 
vessel with ’ (Jam.) ; hence the kiss of a cap. To 
drink cap-out to empty: see Cop. Also proverb 
Beihwen cap and lip. 

1715 Let. in Wodrasu Carr, (1843! IL 115 They . , got not 
so much as the kiss of a caup. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Pron>. 
(1776; 53 (Jam.) Meikie may fa' between the cap and the 
lip. 1818 SCOTT Rob Roy xxix, ' Drink clean cap-out, like 
Sir Hildebrand.' 1879 Jamiesoh Sc. Diet, s v., ‘I wadna 
kiss caps wi' sic a fallow.’^ 

2. A measure of quantity : formerly Cop, q. v. 
1879 jAUtESON Sc. Did,, Cap, Cap/ou', Cap/d, the fourth 

part 01 a peck; as a capfii' o' meal, salt, etc. 

3. Comb, oap-ala, 'a kind of beer between 
table-beer and ale’ (Jam.); •)' cap-ambry, a cup- 
board: see Cop-. 

3864 A. McKay Hist, Kilmarnock *63 Sandy brewed 
within his own premises the cap-ale. 

Cap (kEepj, ».l [f. Cap jAIJ 

1. irons. To provide or cover with a cap ; to put 
a cap on (a person, or his bead) ; csp. as the sign 
of conferring a University degree (in Scotland). 
Also to cap about, 

3483 0 »f A Aust. S4 To Cappe, eappare. a 3529 Skelton 
Elynour Rum. in Harl. Misc. (Walh.l III. 470 With her 
clothes on her bed. .like an Egyptian Capped about. i6ao 
Vfnner Via Recta (1650) 302 Not by over much wrapping 
and capping the head. 3881 Hist. Glasgenv Ivi. 468 Their 
royal Highnesses were duly capped. 1883 W. C. Smith N. 
CouwttyFolk 44 When, .he was capped, the town Gathered 
to see him. 

b. To put a cap on (the nipple of a giin). 

1856 Kane Arct. Eapl, I. xxix 387 While the men were 
loading and capping anew. 187a Baker Nile Tribut, xviii. 
318, 1 had capped the nipples. 

2. To cover as with a cap or capping. 

*fioa Cabew ContwaU 115/a When the top ofHengsten is 
capped with a cloud. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 82 
To Capp the Bolt-heads with Lead. 1750 W. Eixis Mod. 
Hvsbatidm. V. i. 28 Cap, to cover a sheaf at the top. 

G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E, Bord. 1 . 109 The turf has been 
pared off to cap stone-dikes. 

b. To cover at the end ; to protect the end of. 
1794 Riggins ^ ^Seamanship I, 163 To Cap a rope, to 
cover the end with tarred canvas. 1823 P, Hickolson 
Praci, Build. 264 The extremities of beams, etc., have 
sometimes been capped with pitch, x8m Chambebs In- 
form. Peqph II. 703^ Capping the end ofthe oar mth the 
hand has a very awkward appearance. 

3. To form, or serve as, a cap, covering, or top 
to ; to crown ; to overlie, lie on the top of. 

3^ J. Barlow Colmuh. in. 153 Columns of smoke, that 
cap the rumbling height. 3830 Lyell Princ, Geol. 1 . 58 
The basalts, .capping the hills. 3855 Browning Fra Lippo 
Lippi, Lodging with a friend . . In the home that caps the 
comer. 18^ B. Taylor Deukalion- iv. iv. t6o One block 
Shall cap the pediment 

b. To serve as a cover or wrapping for. ? Ohs. 
*738 Foye Ep. Lady 38 One common fate all imitators 
share, 'To save mince-pyes, and cap the grocer's ware. 

4. To overtop, excel, outdo, surpass, beat. (At 
first north, died.') 

sBai Wheeler IVestmld, Dial. PreC 9 He wod giva 
supper, .if they cud cap him wie onny six words, 1848 C. 
Bront^ y. Ej'r'e 11857) 3B6 ‘Well!., that caps the globe.’ 
1857 G®**. P Thompson Audi. Alt, I. jcix. 68 There is one 
story, which caps all the records religious war . , can pro- 
duce. 187* Green Short Hist, ix. § 4 (1882) 637 Oates 
capped die revelations of Bedloe by charging the Queen 
hrnMf .^th knowledge of the plot. 

b. dial. To pass the compidliensioQ of; to 
puzzle, bring to one’s wit’s end. 


1736 Bailev, To Cap one, to put him to a non-plus. 1857 
Heaivsece Saul (1869) 167 Twould cap a monkey To say 
what I have gathered, *803 Mrs. Toocood Yorksh. Dial., 
it caps me how t’ old man gets his work done, 

c. Hence phrases, To cap the climax, to cap all. 
■sZjp W. Irv ing Astofia III. 160 He capped the climax of 
this . . intelligence, by informing them that, etc. 1863 Cot nh, 
Mag. VII. 323 As if to cap the climax of mismanagement. 

6 . To cap an anecdote, ptoverb, quotation, etc. : 
to follow it up with another, a better, or one 
which serves as a set-off ; to quote alternately in 
emulation or contest, so as to try who can have 
the last word. To cap verses : to reply to one pre- 
viously quoted with another, that begins with the 
final or initial letter of the fiist, or that rimes or 
otherwise corresponds with it. 

1584 Peele Atraignut. Pans w. ii. (1829) 48 Sh’ath 
capt his answer in the cue. 1599 Shake. Hen. V, u. vii. 
124 Orleance. Ill will neuer sayd well Const, I will cap 
that Prouerbe with, Theie is flatterie in friendship 16^ 
Bp. W. Barlow Semi. (1607) D s b. Had he bin to sit in 
the Cotisistoiy, only to cap voices, himself haumg no nega- 
tiue, etc. i6ia Brinslev Lud. Lit. 300 Or if time permit, 
sometime to cap verses. 370a Eng. Theophrast. 59 He 
thinks the Roman Poets good for nothing but for Bws to 
cap verses. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1834) 1 . 145 Don’t 
think we are capping compliments as we used to do verses 
at school. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1 . 1. v 32 Now 
you come to Shakspeare, I must cap your quotation with 
zin other. 

6 . To place or put on as or like a cap. 
i6ia T. James Jesuiil Demme/. 30 The lesuits are iolly 
fellowes to cap crownes. iSaa Nnu Monthly Mag, VII. 
494 The hood will just cap itself over the horse’s ears. 

1 7. To take away the cap from (a person). Ohs. 
1553 T, Wilson Rhet. 92b, Boyes. .-will saye . . Sir I wyll 
cappe you if you use me thus . . meanynge that he will take 
his cappe from him. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol, Gen, 
■yai To cap one, or take away his hat. 

8 . inir. To take off the cap in token of respect ; 
also. To cap it. Const, to (a person), whence 
indirect passive to he capped to. 

1555 Bradford in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xlv, 
134 Vou must cappe to him in all places 0x564 Bfcom 
Humble Supplic. in Prayers (1844) 238 They alone be 
capped, kneeled, and ciouched to. 1687 in Magd. Coll, 4 
‘fas. II (1886) 2x6 They have denied any power over them 
in that College, and do refuse to cap. X863 Sala Capt, 
Danger. III. iv. 115 Soon 1 was well known and Capped to. 
b. irons, (by omission of to). 

0i5jn H. Smith Serm, (1871) 1 . 205 How would Ihw cap 
me if 1 were in velvets. 1763-5 Churchill A uthor. Poems 
II. 2 And cap the fool, whose merit is his Place. XS50 
Thackeray Pendennis I. xviii. He and the Proctor capped 
each other as they met. 

0. Of a horse ; To cap the hock : to injure, and 
hence cause a swelling at, the point of the hock. 

x886 Sat, Rev. 6 Mar. Horse-idiocy 327/a Capable of ex- 
ercising, sufSinent discretion . . to refrain from capping his 
own hocks. 

+ Cap, Ohs. [app. a. OF. cape-r to seize, 
take, cf. cape 'bref de prise de corps’ (Godef.) ; 
see Cape sh.^ But cf. also Capias, the name of a 
writ ; and Cape z», 2, a. Bu. kaptn to take.] 

1. irons. To arrest. 

3589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. ii Cap him sirra, if he pay it 
not, x6x3 Beaum. & Fl. Kni. Burning Pest, in, Twelve 
shillings you must pay, or I must cap you. 

2. * To seize by violence, to lay hold of what is 
not one's ovm ' (Jamieson). Mod. Sc. 

Gap, Ohs. Sc. form of Cafe v. 

II Capa (kl'pa). [Sp. ; see Cape.] A Spanish 
cape or cloak. 

* *787 J- Townsend /oum. Spain (1792) I. 335 The genteel 
young Spaniard in his capa. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia iv. 
62, I drew my head under my capa and fell into a sound 
sleep again. 

+ Capabrlitate, ». Obs. To make capable ; to 
indicate the capabilities of (property). 

1780 W. WoTY in Cussans Hist. Herts 104 Blown .. 
whom Chambers may excel. But ne’ei could capabilitate 
so well. 

Capability (lubpabi-ffti). [f. Capable : see 
-bility, -ITY. Of mod. English formation ; there 
is no similar word in French,] The quality of 
being capable in various senses. 

+1. The quality of having room for any thing; 
ability to receive or contain. Cf. Capacity. Ohs. 

z6x6 Bullokar, Capability, an finesse to containe or re- 
ceiue. 1627 Hakewill. 4 ^oA 223 (R.)Discoursing of the arke 
and the capahilitie thereof. 1656 in Blount Glorsogr, 

2. Power or ability in general, whelliei physical 
or mental ; capacity, 

5587 OoLDiNG De Momay xv 240 The abilitie or capa- 
Mitie that is in men to vnderstand things. x6oa Shaks. 


1794 G. Adams Nat. <5- Eap. Philos II. xiv. 331 I f the 
ray . . have exactly the same capability or disposition to be 
refracted by the prism. 18x6 Kdatingc Trav. (1817)1. 246 
The charge has been very near capability of substantiation. 
1875 Jevons Money (1878) 40 The capability of a substance 
to receive such an impression. Ibid, The capability of a 
substance for being easily reco^ized. X879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. 1 . 166 The capability of rapid movement. 

5. (usually//.) An undeveloped faculty or pro- 
perty ; a condition, physical or otherwise, capable 
of being converted or turned to use. Capability- 
man, one who makes it his business to discover 
the capabilities of estates. 

1778 Phil. Snrv. S. IreLibg Here are all the capabilities 
for a terrestrial paradise, ' XB31 Disraeli Yng. Duke i. vi. 
(L.) Sir Carte, .was immensely struck with Hauteville, par- 
ticularly with Its capabilities, X841 Dmerson Nairn e viii. 
Meth. Nat, Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 22x. A. W. Ward 

Dickens ii. 23 It was only as the author proceeded that he 
recognised the cwabilities of the character, 1887 G. B. 
Hill Boswell’s Johns. HI. efionote [‘Capability Brown’] 
got his nickname from his habit of saying that grounds 
which he was asked to lay out had capahtldies. 

Capable (k^i'pab’l), a. [a. F. capable ( = Pr. 
captwle), ad. late L. capSbil-em (in early theological 
use : see Bu Cange), irregularly f. L. cap-ire to 
lake. The regulai formation would have been 
capibilis ; perh. capahilis was influenced by capax : 
Beda Lib de Orthogr. has ^ capax, qui facile 
capit ; capabilis, qui facile capittir ’ (Bu Cange) ; 
so Augustine, but Cassiodorus c, 575 has it in the 
active %'edSi&= capax, as in the mod. langs.] 

+ 1. Able to take in, receive, contain, or hold ; 
having room or capacity for. Const, of, for, or 
inf. Ohs. 

1571 Diggcs Pantom. iv. xxv. Ggij, This tiansfygured, 
bodye is also capable of two internall spheres, xooi T. 
Wright Passions (1620) 330 They are almost cabbie of a 
bushel of wheate. 0 16x8 Raleigh Lett, (X651} ^ The other 
five ships stand at Trinidado, having no other Port capable 
for them near Guiana. 3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 25 
Their Canoes . . are . , capable of three naked men. 1675 
Hobbes Odyssey iii. 450 The seat was large and capable of 
two. x686 tr. Chardin’s Tram 246 CapAle to lodge two 
hundred men. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist, (17x4) 1 . 431 The 
Moselle . . being not capable of Ships of Burden. X775 
Johnson Western Isl. Wks. X. 479 He has begun a road 
capable of a wheel-carriage. 

tb. Able to take in with the mind or 
senses ; able to perceive or comprehend. Obs.- -• 
Xjs6x T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. i. 26 Only those things be 
painted and grauen wherof our eies are capable. 3594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. xi. (R.) Capable we are of God, both 
by vndeistanding and will 0 x66a Hevlin Laud i. 222 
The likeliest way to make them enable of the inconveniences 
they should run into. 3667 Milton P. L, viii. 51 Not 
capable her eare Of what was high. 

f 2. absol. Able to hold much ; roomy, capacions. 

3594 T, B. La Priinaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 343 The rounds 
forme is most capable, 3617 Moryson Itin, iii. 11. Iii. 86 The 
hugest and most camble vessels in his Cellar, 1650 Ful- 
ler Pisgak II. ii. 75 That capable vessell of biass, 

^ 1 1— 


diuells. Shaks, Oih, iii. iii. 459 Till that a capeable, 
and wide Reuenge Swallow them vp, 

3. Able or fit to receive and be affected by ; open 
to, susceptible : t a. ^anything material. Obs. 

x6ix Tourneur .(4 T’zvxr.v.i.Wks, 1878 1 , 136 Ifanyroote 
of life remaines within ’em Capable of Phisicke, feare’emnot 
my Lord. i6ia Davies JVhy Ireland, etc, ([1787) 3 The hus- 
bandman must first break the land before it be made capa- 
ble of good seed. x66a Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 263 Some 


b. q/" things immaterial, arch. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 95 Mirimidas eares 
are not capable of any amorous persuasions. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen IV, 1. 1. 172 You were aduis'd his flesh was capeaUe 
Of Wounds, 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 283 His violence . . 
being such As wee, not capable of death or paine. .can repell. 
3858 Bushnell Nat. Supemat, x. (1864) 314 To be capaMe 
of his doctrine, only requires that the hearer be a human 
cieature. 

C. absol, 

_ x6oa Shaks. Ham, iii. iv, 127 His forme and cause con- 


4. Able to be affected by ; of a nature, or in a 
condition, to allow or admit of ; admitting ; sus- 
ceptible. Const, of, also absol. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivii. § i Infants which are not 
capable of insti action. 165a Needham tr. Selden’s Mare 
CL XI The $oil of a strange Citie is not capable of such 
a dedication. 17x3 Addison Sped. No. 469 P 5 He who is in 
any degree capable of Coriuption. 3733 Berkeley Alctphr. 


I Brodie 
attention. 


16^ Bunvan Pilgr. 11. 58 The Righteousness of his Man- 
hood giveth capability to his obedience to justifie. 3846 G. 
Phillips in_ Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cv. 22 The capa- 
bility of binding is to be legarded as an evidence of 
authority. 

_4. The quality of being susceptible of, or admit- 
ting of treatment, in any specified manner. 


we are capable of moral improvement by discipline. 3794 
Sullivan View Nat, I, 45 [A matter] capable of explanation. 
x868 J. H, Blunt R^. Ch, Eng. 1 . 407 It was a system 
capable of very ready abuse 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V, 70 Men difler from the lower animals in that they are 
capable of musical discipline. 

o. Having the needful capacity, power, or fitness 
for (some specified purpose or activity). Const. 
of’, formerly also irf. 

vSffI Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixxxi. § 5 A quality which 


maketh capable of any function. 3634 Bp. Hall Occas. 
Medii. Wks. (x6o8) iii No other creature, besides man, is 
capable to apprehend this beauty. 171a Steele Sped. No. 
264 r I How few there are capable of a religious, learned. 
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or philosophick Solitude. Joji'ison Rnmlil. No. 907 T 8 
Anything .. capable of giving ^ppiness X737-59 Milii r 
Hard. Dn.t , The weaker trees betn^ less capable to furnish 
a supply of nourishment. X796 Bp. W'atsov Bible 338 
You are^ capable of better things. 1863 K. Anal 

Til. 4 Xai. 51 Animals must be capable of forming general 
thoughts. 1879 CasulTs Ttikit. hdue. IV. 91, 3 common 
compass-card, capable of free movement on a needle-point. 

b. Ill a bad sense: Having the elfruntci^', de- 
pravity, wickedness for. 

a 1680 S. Charvock in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. x. ii 
The criminal capable to practise them. X777 Bl'kkc Corr. 
(X8441 1 1 144 They who are capable of being forgers, are 
capable of being incendiaries. 1867 Freemam Smrm. Conq. 
118761 1. vL 417 Eadric was capable (A every wickedness. 

6. absol. Having general capacity, intelligence, 
or ability; qualified, gifted, able, competent. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iit. iii. 310 Let me carry another to 
his Horse; for that's the more capable creature. 17x5 
Burnet Chun Time U76S1 1 . 31 The capablest man for busi- 
ness and the best speaker in that kingdom. 1738 Morc sn 
Algiers II. v. spA Giving him, when capable, the whole 
manag;ement of all his domestic afiairs. 1^7 Mrs. J ameson 
Leg. Madonna 237 Joseph as the vigilant and capable 
raardian of the Mother and the Child. 1^1 Bl ackil Four 
Phases L 3 A more capable, .witness could not be desired. 

+ 7 . Having some external, esp. a legal, capacity 
or qualification ; qualihed, entitled ; in Lau, 
qualitied to hold or possess (property, etc.). 
Const, of, also absoL Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear ii. L S? Of my land . . He worke the 
meones To make thee capabla i6zo Gx-iujh H eraldry 11. 
V. (1660' 65 Bastards are not capable of their Fathers 
patrimony. 1633 Br. Halz. Hard Texts 134 To keeps 
themselves from all legall pollution, that they might 
be capable of eating the passover. 1760 T. Hutchinson 
Hist. Coll. Mass, ii, (1765I 337 Protestants ..were capable 
of being made freemen, saaq Tomuns Laaa Diet. s. v. 
Capacity, An alien bom . .Is capable of personal estate ; but 
he is not capable of lands ot inberiumce. x8x8 CeinsR 
Digest VI. 534 The devisee must be a petsoa capaUe at the 
death of the devisor. 

Ca'pableness. [f. CAPABi.B-{--inss8.] The 
quality or coniUtion of being capable (in various 
senses) ; capability. 

1587 ikmxttaa De Momay X 9 , (i6x7>a6z So it [the mind] 
should euermoie haue brought the amlity and capablenesse 
of it into act. 1594 Carew Huarie's Exam. Bi/r 1x6161 27 
W'hereunto these ventricles seme, and their large or narrow 
capablenesse for the reasonable soule, all shall bee told by 
vs. x 6 o 7 Hieros Whs. I. 289 Where there is no capable- 
nesse of ikith, there ought to bee no baptisme. x^ K. 
ISIansel Harr. Pojnsh. Plot 7 She there examined Ws 
capablencss for business 1731 Bailey, Appeasableness, 
capableness of being pacified. 

Capably (kJ*'pabli), ado. [f. Cap.ibie + -ir 2,] 
In a capable manner; in a way that shows ca- 
pacity ; with ability, ably. 

Z883 Meaick.Exeun, i8 Mar. V: The details, .are. .freshly 
conceived and capably handled 
f Capa'ce, Obs. [ad. L. capax, capdei-, f. ca- 
pSre to take. (See -aoious.) Ital. has capace, and 
there may have been a 16th c. F, capace, as the 
direct source,] Able to take in (with the mind) 
or comprehend ; ‘ capacious ’ of. 

T5SS Cdl. Pole in Strype Cranmer [1694) Appi x. 216 
The doctrine of the presence prevayling.. above mans 
reason, .may be capace of the same. x6s8 Lennard tr. 
Charrotis Wisd. m. xiv. § 36 (1670) 459 When they are 
great and capace of that wheieunto they were instructed. 
tCapa'ctQr. Obs. ran. [f. L. capad-^ (see 
prec. 5 -t--PY.] =Capacitatb. 

a sSfjq Barrow Serm, I. i. (R.) Capacifmng us to enjoy - . 
all those good things. Ibid. (1823)11. xliv. 462 [To] enjoy 
the henents he is capadfied and d^gned for. 

Capacious OcapJi'Jss). [f. L. capaci- (see 
above)-i--ODS: see-ACious.] 

1 1 . Of such size as to take in or hold ; able to con- 
tain; having the capacity ^or to (with infinitive). 

x6x4 Raleigh Hist, World i. vL (R.) The ark. .was suffi- 
ciently capacious to contain of alk xfa4 Massinger Pari, 
Lave III. ii, There cannot be room in one lover's heart 
Capacious enough to entertain Such multitudes of pleasures. 
1634 Brereton Tras). (1844) ^54 -d spacious harbour rapa- 
cious of many thousand sail. 1656 Cowuv Davideis w, 
What breast but thine edacious to receive The vast in- 
fusion? 1744AKENSIDE Pleas. Imi^, ii. 244 Is thy short 
mian Capacious of this universal frame? 1779 Forrest 
yoy. iV. Guinea 232 A range of. .china jars, each capacious 
of at least, twenty gallons. 

2 . Able to hold much ; roomy, spacious, wide. 

x6m Brereton Trav. (1844) 67 The Lutherans have . . a 

mignty congregation, and a capacious church. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes' Elent, Philos. (1839)488 Nature has bestowed upon 
them wide and capacious eats. X690 Norris Beatiti^s 
(1694) I. 14 The Inmortunity of such craving and capacious 
Appetites. 17M Maidweli. in Collict, fisi. Hist, Soc.) I. 
311 He will erect a capacious Auditorium. x8x8 Hazlitt 
Eng, Poets iv. (i87o>93 The capacious soul of Shakspeare. 
x84^ Dickens 0 . C, Shop iu, A pair of capacious shoes. 
x8^ Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. L iL 64 There is no 
animal whose memory is equally rapacious with that of man. 
x^ Veats Growth Comm. 202 Capacious quays. 

3 . Qualified, adapted or disposed for the recep- 
tion of. arch, f Of capacity or qualified to do 
something (oif.). 

X677 Gale Crt, Gentiles iv. II. 450 The more capacious 
he is to order al means and affaires in subservience to his 
end and designs. x6^ Poems m Burlesque ao The girl 
b^an To grow capacious of a Man. 17^ Brit. Apollo 
II. No. 2. 3/1 Each Human Soul Capadous is to learn 
All Arts. 1723 Pope O^ss. v. 330 For the hiture sails 
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Supplied the cloth, capacious of the gales. Ibid. XYiil. sox 
Then posts, capadous of the frame, I raise. xSaS 40 Sir 
W. F. N AMFR War vn, i. iRtldg.l I. 328 A. mind 

capacious of warlike affairs, 1850 Mrs. Browmng Fis, 
Poets ccxliii, Their eyes capadous of renown. 

Capa'cioTLSly, ado. [f. prec. + -LT -.] In a 
capacious manner. 
iSx8 in Todd. X846 in Worcester. 

Capaciousness (kap^i jasni s'. [f. as prec. -i- 
-NESS-] The quality of being capacious; the 
power of holding or containing ; largeness, roomi- 
ness, ■wide extent. Cf. Capacity. 

x64a T. Goodwin Heart of Christ 12^ There is. .a greater 
capadousnesse, vastnesse, and also quicknes!.c in his affec- 
tions, 1658 Rowland Moujet's Theat. Ins. 1x09 What 
thou speakest of the capaciousness of the place. X685 H. 
More Paralip. Pioplui. 169 By reason of the vast differ- 
ence in their ci^ciousnesses. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. 
yrnis. 1 . 297 iTie vast capadousness within St. Peter's is 
thrown away. X874 Pusly Lent. Serin. 98 We . . gain . . 
larger capaciousness for His endless Infinite lose. 

Capacitate (kapse-site-t). v. [f. Capacity + 
-ATE ; see -.loitate and -ate 3 y.] 

1 . tratts. To endow •with capacity for or to do 
^something) ; to render capable ; to qualify, fit. 

x6s7 Cromwell 8 Apr. iCarlyle) You can capacitate 
me to receive satisfaction, in them. 1669 Worudge Syst. 
Agric, ii. u68t) zo It capadtates all sorts of Land ..for 
some of the Improvements mentioned. 1704 Swift T. Tub 
Pref., He will please to capadtate and prepare tumself by 
these directions. x?xo Nobbis Chr, Priid, iv, 175 This 
Temper that naturally qualifies and capacitates us for Hap- 
piness. X853 Robertson Serm, Ser. iil in. (1872) 32 Long 
and careful study . . capadtates him for his task. 

absol, x6^ ViLLiEBS <Dk. Buckhm.), Chaiu.es (1714) 177 
A Fund ■which might capadtate to m^e you P^ents of 
n^o'wn, 

2 . To make l^^ally capable ; to qualify in law. 

xSsj Crokwell Sp. 21 Apr. (Carlyle) It seems to capaci- 
tate all those who revolted from the parliament [to elect or 
be ele c ted], x686 Rvblvn Mem. (1857) II, 273, and March 
Came out aprodamatitm.. capacitating Papists to 'be chosen 
into all oiSi^ at trust, ciypa Wilkes Corr. (1805} V. lOo 
To adout all the other sectaries to be capadtated equally 
with the members of the churdi of England. 

Hence Capa'oitated ppl. a., Capa'oitating ob/. 
sb. aaippL a, 

a 165a J. Smith Sel. Disc. iic. 417 The Capacitating of man 
for coqveixe wvA God. X669 W. Simpson llydroL Chym. 
270 Being conveighed into a proper capacitatM Matrix. 

Capacitation (kapssit^'Jan). [noun of 
action f. prec. : see -ation.] A rendering capable. 
a 1858 Da Quincey Miracles Wfcs. VIII. 234 The. .super- 
natum birth.. was essential as a capadtation for the work 
to be performed. 

Capaci'tT' (kapoesiti). Also 5-6-yte(e, 6-7 
-itie, (6 -ite, -itye, -aeitie). [15th c. capacyte, 

a. F. capacity, ad, L. capoditat-em, noun of state f. 
capdx, capaci- able to take in : see -acity.] 

tl. Ability to receive or contain ; holding power. 
Obs, (in general sense}. 

xaSx Caxton Myrr. nu xx. 179 The capacyte and gretnes 
of heuene. 1555 Esln Decades W, Ind. l l (Arb.) 66 
Hauens of rapacitie to harborowe greate nauies. Ibid. 
IV. (. 4 rb.l 8$ A potte of no bygger espaetde then to houlde 
them only. x6m Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl, iv. viiL 32. X70S 
Eng. Thiophrasi. 228 There is a certain degree of rapacity 
in me greatest vessel, and when tis full, if you pour in still, 
it must run out. 

"h.fig. 

X578 Chr. Prayers taPriv.Prayers (1851) 5x3 That I may 
so arink of thee, according to my capacity, as I may live 
for ever. 1634 Bf, Hall Occas. Med. Wks. (xSoS) X95_^ All 
favourable promises preswpose a capacity in the receiver. 
X845 De Quince'Y Wks. Vf. 375 Men of genius have a larger 
capadty of happiness, 

c. Capacity for heal, moisture, etc. : the power 
of absorbing heat, etc. Capacity of a conductor 
(Electr.) : see quot, 

1793 T. Beddoes Calculus, ^c. 233 The great capadty of 
the arterial blood for heat. 1863 R.S. CvurxPraet. Teiegr. 
(1871) 293 By the Capadty of a Condenser or Cable is meant 
Its power to receive a charge. 1878 'H.vxisx Physiogr. 68 
The hotter the air the greater its capadty for moisture. 
Z885 Watson & Burburv Math. The. Electr. ^ Magn. I. 
160 The capacity of a -conductor in presence of any other 
conductors is the chaige upon it required to raise it to unit 
potenUal, when all the other conductors have potential zero 
2 . Hence, Content; ta, superficial. Area (pbs .') : 

b. cubic. Volume, solid content- Measure of ca- 
pacity ; the measure applied to the content of a 
vessel, and to liqnids, grain, or the like, which 
take the shape of that which holds them. 

XS7X Digces Pantom. n. ix, You maye readely measure 
all equiangle figures, what rapacitie.. soeuer they bee of. 
Ibid. tv. xxiv. Rules for the inuention of his rapacitie super- 
ficial! and Solide. 1658 StR T. Browne Hydriot, n. (1736) 
x8 The present Urns were not of one Capacity, the Lareest 
contdning above a Gallon. X697 Dampier Foy,, Of a 
Capadty usually of a Gallon or more, x8x8 Faraday Exp. 
Res, iv. IX A glass globe of the . . capacity . . of about 140 
cubic inches, x866 Hersohel_F<h«. Lect. Sc. 192 Our 
ordinary measures of length, weight and capadty. 

+ 3 - A containing space, area, or volume. Obt. 
x64a Blithe Eng. Improv, Impr. (1653) 153 Into a long 
square , . or an Ovall Capacity or else into a Circular plot, 
1736 Burke Suhl, f B, iv. ix, The whole capadty of the eye, 
vibrating in all its parts. , 

t b. esp. A space of three dimensions ; a hollow 
space, a cavity. Obs. 

1341 R. Copland Galyats Temp, a Gij, In diuiding y' 


tronkc. .betwene the nccke S. the legges, is two great capa- 
cytees. 1594 T. 15 . La Prtmaud fr. Atoif. u. 216 Ihere 
are two capauitie:, or holow place.-, in the heart. 1662 Gl vn. 
sillZni Orient.Mv. 129 Not . . a meer void capaLity. for 
there are no such charms m nature. 1704 J. H.vrris Lia. 
Tuhn., Carcass, is an IrouCase, or hollow Capacity, about 
the bigness of a Bomh. 

t O- fg> 

^ iSBq Culdiug Do Mtway XV. 348 Influence that fioneth 
into the capasitie of our vnderstanding. 175a Johnson 
Kambl. No. 204 B 3, 1 'will fill the ■whole capacity of my 
soul with enjoyment. 

4 . Mental or intellectual receiving power; ability* 
to grasp or take in impressions, ideas, knowledge. 

X4S5 Caxton Chas, Gt. i After the capacyTe of my lytel 
entendement . , I haue ordeyned this b^k. isSo Bvri-.t 
Alt'. C 64 To apply himself to the capadtie^ of the scholer. 
1671 Milton Samson 1028 Capacity not raised to., value 
what is best. 17x3 Berkllev H'ls. III. 14s He wants ca- 
padty to relish what true piety is, 1836 8 Sir W. Ilvvir- 
TON,l/e/rt//x. I. 253 Faculty is active power; capacity is 
passive power. 

5 . Active power or force of mind ; mental abil- 
ity, talent. 

^X4fis Caxton Paris d* V. Prol., My capadty Is not suffi- 
cient for the proper handling . . of such subjects. 1597 
Hooker Ectl. Pol. v. Ixvii. g 13 Hath not perhaps the wit or 
capacity to tread out so endless mares. x6|^ Marvf.ll 
Corr. ccxL Wks. 1872-3 IL 413 Ready to . . serve them to 
the best of your capacity es. 17x3 Steele Guardian N o. 17 
rq The fellow was a person of diligence and capacity-, 
x^ Ruskin Mod. Paint. HI. iv, x. g 22 Everlasting 
difference is set between one man’s capacity and another'!.. 

6. gen. The power, ability, or faculty for any- 
thing in particular. Constr, offer, or inf. 

1647 Jer. Tavlor Lib, Propk. L 10 Enable him with the 
capadties of our Saviour and Lord. 1736 Butler Anal. i. 
i, ip We are endued with Capadties 01 action^ of happiness 
and misery. 1749 Fielding Tom Lottes rc. vii, The capa- 
dty of removing themselves from one place to another. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea I. 8 ^phia. .seemed to 
have lost the capadty of loving. 1B69 Buckle Cmlis. II. 
L 5 As sodety advanced there arose a capadty for self- 
protection. Z883 Nature 8 Mar. 435 The means of deter- 
mining exact positions [in astronomy] and the capadty to 
reduce them. 

7 . The quality or condition of admitting or being 
open to action or treatment; capability, possibility. 

1659 Whole Duty Man x. ii. Several branches [of Jus- 
tice] answerable to those capacities of injury-. 1669 tvoR- 
xsac&Syst. Agne. ilL I1681J 17 Of Wet Meadows or Land 
under that capadty of being overflown. 1669 Marvell Corr. 
cxiv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 374 You have yet . . a capadty of 
straitning the project. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe II, v. 106 To 
deprive them of the capacity of ever returning. 1791 
Smeaton Edystme Z, § 90 'Ihat there should be a levd 
area, .or the capadty of making such a one. i8a^ McCul- 
loch Pol, Ecoii. I. 23 Countries possessed of the greatest 
capacities of improvement. 1850 Daubeny Atom, The, v. 
(ed. 2) 159 A capadty for infinite division. 

8. Hence To be in, put into or out of a capo-' 
city', i.e. a position which enables, or renders 
capable. Obs, 

X649JBR. Taylor il vi. 17 He instantly, if 

he be in capacity, leaves the wife of his bosom. 1669 Mar- 
vell Corr. cxxxL Wks. *872-5 II , 296 The House, . not . . in a 
capadty to finish that bill bmbre thdr meeting in February. 
a zfi/a Woos Life (1848) 33 Bdfng just . . in cap^ity of 
spending the remainder of his dayes in ease and quietness, 
he died. 1697 Damfier Vqy I. xiiL 35a The capacity we 
were then in, of settling ourselves at Mindanas. 1725 De 
Foe V<y, round World (18401 282 Not willing to put our- 
sel'ves out of a cajradty of planting further, 1804 Duncan 
Trident 1 . 185 Our [galley] alone was in a capacity to 
begin theengagemenb 

8. Position, condition, character, relation. 

<1x649 Chas. I. IVhs. ros He should be in a capadty of 

Honor, 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, iii. 9 In what capacity 
these Jews came over, I finde not. 1710 Pore Lett, in Whs. 
V. 84 , 1 am. .dead in a natural capaaty. .dead in a poetical 
capadty , . and dead in a civil capacity. X747 Hervey 
Medit. Contempl, (1818) 266 The moon is .. ready to act 
in the capacity of a guide. 1835 Buchanan Ch. Establishm. 
i. 7 Channels through which the mind of a people, in their 
collective edacity, can be expressed. 1848 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. 1 . 3^ The King, in his individual capadty, had very 
little to give. X87S Suiles Charac. iv. (1876) iii. 
fb. delation, tenor, sense (of words). Obs, 
vmo Waierland Vwd. Christ's Dwin. 103 Irenxus 
understood those Texts, .in that (Opacity. 

10 . Zaw. Legal competency or qualification. To 
be in capacity ; to be legally qualified. 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 66 Capacite in the lawe to pur- 
chase, take, and resceyue, .possessiouns. <ti6a6 Bacon Use 
Com, Law (1636) 42 Persons attainted of felony or treason, 
have no capacity in them to take, obtaine, or purchase, 
xfiez Terms de la L^ 44 Capacitie is when a man, or bodie 
politicke or corporate is able to give or take lands or other 
things, or to sue actions. 1768 Blackstone Comm. II. 497 
'The ecclesiastical court is the judge of evew testator's 
dty. X645 Stephen Laws Eng. IL 406 I'ne rapacity ofan 
alien may be enlarged by his becoming a denizen. 
Capaoks, var. of Cafax a. Obs. 
t Capade (kap^'d). [a. F. capade, f. cap head 
-f-ADz.] To. Hat-Tnaking=^'S,Mit sb^ 

*797 P* Wakefield Mental Improv. fx8ox) I, 8| These 
pieces, or capades, as they are called, bdng formed in this 
manner, 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 1 . 784 The bat or capade. 

•f* Ca*pados. Obs. rare, [? F. *cape h dos ‘ cape 
to back’ (but this does not appear in French 
Diets.). Halliwell says Captykowe occurs in same 
sense in MS. Arundel 249, If. 88.] 7 A hood; a 
piece to protect the back of the neck. 
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CAPELIN, 


CAP-l-PIE. 

C X3HO Gam. ^ Gr. Knt. i86 In |>e wy^e Of a lyngez ca- 
pados, i>at doses hU s^yce. /W</. 572, & sithen a crafty 
capados, closed aloft. 

Cap-ambry : see Cop. 

Gap*^pie (ktepapr), Also 6-9 cap(e- 

a-pe.,®. ^,7 oapp-a-p88, cap^ a pea, capape(e, 
^-9 cap a pied, etc. . £OK. cap a pie head to 
foot, mod.F. de pied en From head to 

foot ; in reference to arming or accoutring. 

j$23 Ls. B»B^Eas Froiss, I. ccccwii. 730 Harnessed men 
cape a pe, Ijke men of armes. 1556 J. iiEStvooD Spider ^ 
F. lii. 28 The rest all in bright hamesse capa pe. 1640 
Fulleb am Fedhi., Berengarins I1E671 1. 3 Confessors 
of the truth accoutred capp-a-pa: uith undaunted courages. 
1650 Bclvier Anthropamei. Prefl, Thus Capa^ia is that 
Gallant great. *68* Bcnyan Holy IFar S5 To arm you 
with cap-a-pe for your body. *751 Smollett Per. Pic, 
(1779I II. Ixiii. 204 There was no possibility of furnishing 
them cap-a-pee at Antwerp. 1848 Mrs. Jamesok Sacr, ^ 
Leg. Art ^1850) 240 Mounted and armed cap^>pie. 
CapArison ^hapoeTison^ Also 7 caparisaon, 
-iaou, 8 -aaon. [a. earlier F. caparasson, now 
caparofott, a. Sp. caparason, Pg. caparafSo, accord- 
ing to Littre, an augm. of med.L. caparo chaperon 
(a sort of cape -vvom by old women, etc.), deriv. of 
eapa Cape. See also CoOpeeisos.] 

1 . A cloth or covering spread over the saddle or 
harness of a horse, often gaily ornamented ; hous- 
ings, trappings ; also of other beasts of burden. 

x6oa Fulbecke i’rtwritcrrs 66 To esteeme..a^horse by his 
trappinges and caparison. *627 Lisauderljf Calista x. 210 
Seemg him without any caparison or other coverture but 
his saddle. 17U Johnsok Rantbl, No. lao p 6 He covered 
his horses with golden caparisons. 184S Stocqueler 
Handbk. Brit, India (1S54) 307 Elephants, with . . rich 
caparisons, and gorgeously painted trunks. 

■f'b. A kind of defensive armour for ahorse. Ohs. 
*598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 62 Some of them haue. .caparisons 
for their horses made of leather, artificially doubled or 
trebled vpon. their bodies. *7S3_ Chambers t-ycl. s. v., An- 
tiently, the capatasons were a Lind of iron armour, where- 
with horses were covered in battle. 

2 . transf. The dress and ornaments of men and 
women ; equipment, outfit. Also,^. 

PasquilVi Ret, 4 Spangled and tiapt with a full ca. 
parUon of the ornaments of this present age. 16x1 Shaks. 
Wifd, T. IV. id. 27. X634 Heywood Latie. IPitches i\. 

Wki 1874 IV. 224 Vou have, .furtllsht her with all the Ca- 
parisons that she hath worne. 1749 Smollett Rtgitide iii. 
IV. (R.) My heart gioanes Beneath the gay caparison. 1868 
Milman Si. Pants vi, ria A. .rigidly restrictive caparison 
of the human mind. 

CapasisOU (kapteuissn), v. [a. F. caparas- 
sone~r, f. the sb,] irons. To put trappings on ; 
to trap, deck, harness. Also fig. 

1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, v. iii, 289 Come, bustle, bustle. 
Caparuion my horse, a vm W. Mason Ep Sir tF, Cham, 
ien, O let the Muse attend thy march sublime And with 
thy prose caparison her rhyme. x8u Byron Werner rv. i, 
He shall be straight capanson'd. 

Hence Capa'zIsoQed ppl. a., Capa'risoning 
vbt, sh. and ppl. a. CapaTiaonment, rare. 

i6ao Shaks. A. Y.L, in. ii. so; Though I am caparison'd 
like a man. xSag Sir F. Cottincton in Ellis Ong. Lett. i. 
284 III. *42. X84X Elphinstons Hist, Ind. II. 343 Trains 
of caparisoned horses followed. 

Capar(s, obs. form of Caper sb^ 
t Capa'X, a. Obs. Also 6 capack(e)s, [a. OF. 
cap^, a. L. capax, f. cap^e to take : cf. Capace, 
Capacious.] Of capacity ; able and ready to take 
or receive ; capable. 

1^-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI, 36* They scholde sende 
theire servauntes to the study, if thei were capax of 
conynge [Trevisa able to feme]. 1483 Ctxsov Gold, Leg. 
aTtlt Goo fight and be capax of perries. Z49X — Vitas 
Pair. (W. de W,1 11. 282 a, Was capax and ledy to receyue 
the euerlastyng blysse. CX530 Redforde Play Wit ^ Sc. 
(184S) a Yoong, paynefull, tractable and capax. *556 J. 
Heywood Spider ^ F. xv. 49 Sure 1 can no £ilse knacks, 
Alas, master spyder, ye be to capacks. 
t Cap-bar, -barre. Sc. Obs. = Capstan bar. 
c *sso Aberd. Regist, (Jam.) Serving of schippis with cap- 
barres, 

t Ga’p-casf). Obs. [?f. Cap sb^■ or Cape jA^] 

1 , A travelling-case, bag, or wallet (Represent- 
ing the modem portmantean 01 carpet-bag.) 

1577 Harrison England ii. xvi. (1877) i. 283 Feeling 
whether their capeases or budgets be of anie wei^t or not, 
by taking them downe from their sadles. X63* T. Deloney 
T, of Reading, [He] turned backe and called for a capcase 
which lay m the Warehouse, xdsx Hinds J, Bmeu 122 
Thus many gamblers bring a C^tfe into a cap.cas& 

2 . A receptacle of any kind ; a box, chest, casket, 
case (L. capsa'). Also fig. 

>597 Morlev Inired. Mns. 164 Your two last baires you 
haue robde out of the cap-case of some olde Oiganist. x6o8 
Dekker Behnan Land, Wks. 1884-5 III, 109 These Bawdy 
baskets . . walke with baskets or capeases on their armes, 
wherein they Imue }aces, pmnes, needles, x6ax Burton 
Anat. MeL iir. iv. j. 11.(1651; 645 S. Philanus arm. .shut up 
in a silver capcase. a 16*5 Boys (1630) 259 Wormes 

shall haue their carcase, and vnthrifty heires their cap- 
case. Ax6a7 Middleton Changeling m. iv, 'Twill hardly 
buy a capcase for one's conscience though. 

+ Ca*p-dateB. ‘Perhaps Cape dates’ (Nares). 
15. . Pathway cf Health (N.) Take . . halfe a quarter of 
cap dates. 

+ Gape (ktfip), sb)- Obs. Also 4 Rape, 6 Sc. 
oaip. [Early lorm of Cope retained in north, dial. 


and Sc. Cf. ONF. cape.] A cloak with a hood ; 
a cloak or mantle generally} an ecclesiastical 
cope. 

1 1*05 Lay, 77S2 A cniht mid his capen [1*50 cope]. Ibid. 
13097 He nom ane cape [1*50 cloke] of his ane cmhte 
c *3*0 Seuyn Sag. tW.i 3323 Ihou sal be ful fayne For to 
hald my kapes sleue Whila I washe. 1483 Jas. I. Ktnf s 
Q. 111. viii. There saw 1 stand, in capis wyde and lang, 
A full grete nowmer, but tbair hudls all. c 1450 Nommale 
in Wr.-Wuleker 721 Hec capa, a cape, c igao Tretd. Go- 
lannt (W. de W.} xxvii, So many capes as now be, & so few 
good pieestes 1561 in Inv. R. Wardr. Scot!. {1815) 156 
Uam.) Nyne peces of caippis, chasubles, and tunicles. 

Gape vk(~p), sb.^ [16th c. ad. F. cape \cappe), 
ad. Sp. capa or It. cappa, in same sense. Cotgr., 
1 61 1, has 'cape, 2, shorte and sleeueless cloake or 
garment, that hath instead of a cape, a capuche 
behind it’.] 

+ 1 . A Spanish cloak (with a hood). Obs. 

ZS65-78 Cooper Thesanr., Chlamys, n cloke ; a Spanish 
cape. 1580 Baret Alv. C 63 A spanishe cape : a cloke 
with an hoode. 

2 . The tippet of a cloak or similar garment, 
being an additional outer piece attached to it at 
the neck and hanging loose over the shoulders 
(e. g. in old riding-cloaks, infants* pelisses, etc.). 

1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. iv. iii, 140, 1 said a gowne . . With 
a small compost cape. x6ax Holland Pliny\\. 199 Leaues 
. .resembling the cape of a ciok^ 1818 Byron fuan 1. 
cxxxiv, The mountains, .dap a white cape on their mantles 
blue. 18*8 Scott F. M. Perth HI. 39 Having the cape of 
[his riding cloak] drawn tip. 

3 . A sepaiate article of attire, being a kind of 
short loose sleeveless doak, fitting round the neck 
and falling over the shoulders as a protection 
against rain or cold. Waterproof capes of this 
kind are in common use. 

[x6zz in Heath Grocers' Comp, (1869) 92 Or any other 
garments, safe only a cape of veluet] *758 Johnson Idler 
No. 49 P 3 He . . buttoned up his cape, and went forwards. 
1837 H awthorne Twice-told T. (1851) II. xu. 190 To see 
the stream of ladies, gliding along the slippery sidewalks, 
with, quilted hoods, boas, and sable capes. 1862 Miss 
Yonce Ciess Kate vit. (1880) 70 Adelaide had meantime 
picked out a nice black silk cape. 1885 Law Rep, 14 
Queen's B. Div. 274 Such nun as they . . caught m their 
oiUkin capes. Mod. A policeman in his waterproof cape. 
The fur capes at present worn by ladies. 

4 . Comb , as cape-bonnet, -cloak, -coat. 

a 1613 OvERBURY A Wife {1636} 71 A picketooth in bis 
Hat, a capecloak, and a long stocking. X69X Lond, Gaz, 
No. 2631^ A thm flaxen Hair’d Man, with a black Hat. . 
a brown Frize Cape.Coat. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. 1. (1873) 247 Decanting secrets out of the moutli of one 
cape-bonnet into that of another. 

Cape (k^Jp), sh^ [ad. F. cap head, cape, ad. 
Pr. cap or It. Romanic capo, for L. caput 
head. (The native Fr, repr. of Rom. capo is chefi^ 

1 . A piece of laud jutting into the sea ; a pro- 
jecting headland or promontory. 

X386 Chaucer Prol, 408 flrom Gootlond to the Cape of 
flfynystere. 1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. u iit. (Arb.) 75 
Inclosed on home sydes with capes or poyntes which re. 
ceaue the water, Hakluyt Voy. 1. 311 A cape or 

headland called SIvetinoz. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 
II. XL 189 A Promontorie. .whose extremity is called a cape. 
*799 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierrds Stud, Nat. III. 8 Between 
C^pe Horn and the Cape of Good-Hope.^ x8xa Byron C/i. 
Har, II. xl, Childe Harold hail'd Leucadia's cape afar. 

transf. ^fig. 1850 B. iKtuati Eldorado xxxvii. (1862) 388 
We approached a cape of the mountains. x86a Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. V. Fref. 6 Pieces of paper . . eaten away . . in 
capes and bays of fragile decay. 

2 . The Cafe : some familiar headland ; esp. the 
Cape of Good Hope in South Africa, Hence 
familiarly for Cape Colony, and ellipt. for Cape 
{colony) wine, wool, funds, etc. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 643 Through the wide Ethiopian 
to the Cape. x686 Land. Gaz. No. 2180/4 Yhe 25tn of 
June they all sailed from the Cape. rx8w ^outhey/x- 
scripi. xf. Vessels which must else have braved The for- 
midable Cape, and have essayed The perils of the Hyper- 
borean Sea. a 1845 Hooo Public Dm, ii, Bucellas made 
handy, With Cape and bad Biandy. 1B84 York Her, 
23 Aug. 7/2 Wool Markets . Capes are without improve- 
ment. xH^Pall Mall G. i Oct. 5/3 Capes . . were piacti- 
cally^ unsaleable at the beginning of this week, investors 
fighting shy of the stock of a colony whose future, etc. 
Mod. He has gone out to the C^pe, to try sheep-fanning. 

3 . Cc^ Fly-away (see quot.), 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Terre de beurre, 
ca^ fly-away, a cant-phrase applied to any illusive appear, 
ance of land in the horizontal clouds. 1867 Smyth bailoVs 
lVcrd-dk„ Cape Fly-away, a cloud-bank on the horuon, 
nustaken for land, ’wkicli disappears as the ship advances. 

4. aitrib. a. in sense 2, as in Cape boor, region, 
wine, etc. ; esp. in numerous names of animals, 
plants, etc. found at the Cape of Good Hope, as 
Cape aloes, ant-eater, ash, badger, ebony, heath, 
marmot, etc. ; Cape clouds (see quot.) ; Cape elk, 
the Eland ; Oape-gooseberry, Fhysalis pubescens ; 
Cape-Hen, a small kind of Albatross ; Cape jas- 
mine, Gardenia florida ; Cape pigeon, a Petrel. 

xSai Bubrowes_.£'«^£'/. V 623/2 A *cape boor bestows no 
more labour on his farm than is absolutely necessary. x88o 
Acnes Giberne Sun, Moon 4 •S'. 269 The famous Magel- 
femc Clouds in the southern heavens. Sometimes they are 
called the *Cape Clouds. x88o ‘Silver & Co.' S Af-rwa (ed. 
3) 140 The “Cape Gooseberry is a species of winter cherry. 


177S Dalrvmple in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 408 An uncom- 
mon birdlike *Cape hen. 1760 Ellis ibid. LI. 93a The 
*Cape Jasmine, .is the most rare and beautiful shrub, that 
has yet been introduced into the European gardens _ 185S 
Merc, Mar, Mag, V, 290 AIbatro.sses and *Cape_ Pigeons 
about. *797 Hoicroft Stolberfs Trav. III. Ixxxiv. (ed. a) 
351, 1 have seen it drunk, .for red ’"Cape wine, 

b. attrib. and in comb, in otlier senses; as 
cape-wise adv. ; Cape weed, Rouella tincto) ia ‘ a 
dye lichen, obtained from the Cape de Verde 
Islands’ {Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1849 Thoreau Week Concord Riv. 207 [ jutted over the 
stream cape- wise. 

+ Gape, sb.^ Old Law. [a. OF cape sb. fern., ad.^ 
L. cape imperat. of caph-e to take,] A judicial writ 
(now abolisiied) relative to a plea of lands or 
tenements ; so named from its fiist word. Divided 
into cape magnum, or the grand cape, and cape 
parvum, or petit cape. 

[i2M Britton hi. i. § 4 A respouns par le graunt Cape et 
par le petit, transl. To answer by the great and little 
Cape.] 1588 Fsaunce Lawters Log, r,_ xii. 55 Re;plevyne 
of land upon a ^and cape in olde time. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley s. v., Grand Cape lyeth before apparance, and 
petit Cape after . . By the grand Cape the tenant is sum- 
moned to answer to the default, and over to the demandant : 
Petit Cape summoneth the tenant to answer to the default 
onely. *706 in Phillips. 

+ Cape, cb,-^ Obs. exc. dial. [var. of Cap (see 
10 b). Cf also Cope, Copestone.] Top. 

1650 Howell GtrajfPs Rev. Naples 22 To negotiate with 
the cape leaders of the people. 1796 W Marshall Yorksh. 
(ed. 2) I. 203 Setting the plants behind the ‘ cape-sod ', or 
first-turned spit. xSiz H. E. Strickland Agric. E. Riding 
99 Turning the cape-sod, and planting the quickwood. 

+ Cape, Naut. Obs. Also 5-7 cap. [app. 
more or less directly, f. F. cap cape, also ‘the 
forepart of a ship, in relation to the direction 
which it is following, as “porter le cap au nord”’ 
(Littre),] intr. To head, keep a course, bear up ; 
to diift. Said of sailors and of ship. 

exxoo Dunbar in Maitland Poems 133 (Jam.) That ye man 
cap be wind and waw. 15x3 Douglas 11. viii. 125 

The port quham to we cappit was full large. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, I. 124 Sum with ane torss la capand on the 
wynd. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram, ix. 41 Experience 
to try her drift, or how she capes. 1730-6 Bailey, Cap , . 
used of a ship, in the Trials of the running or setting of 
currents, 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, s. v., How does 
she cape? How does she lie her course? 

Hence Ca'ping vhl. sb. 

x^ Davis Seamaiis Secrets (1607) 40 The ship, .may 
make her way a or 3 points from her caping. 

t Cape, Obs, [a. niod.Du. hapen to take, 
pilfer, plunder ; te kaap varen to go a privateer- 
ing ; see Caper jA 3 Cf. also Cap v.^ : but it is 
uncertain whether there is any original connexion.] 
To take or seize as a privateer } also, to go a priva- 
teering. Hence Gaped ppl. a., Ca'piug vbl. sh. 

*676 Row Supp. BlaiVs Autobiog. xi. (1848) 489 Some of 
our grandees get much by tlieir caping, 17*1 Woorow 
Hist. Ch, Scott. 1. 230 (Jam.) Some private persons made 
themselves rich by caping or privateering upon the Dutch. 
1759 Fountainhall Decisions I. 80 (Jam.) The buyers of 
caped goods in England are not liable in restitution. 

Cape, 0.3, var. of ICep to catch. 

a z8oa Lanckin x. in Child Ballads iv. 332/2 A bason. .To 
ewe this ladie’s blood. 

Cape, Sc. f. Cope ; occas. var. Cap sh. 

Caped (lc^‘pt', a. [f. Cape sb.^ + -ed 2.] Having 
a cape ; clad in a cape. 

c isso Pride ^ Abuse Worn. 119 in Hazl. £. P, P. IV. 239 
A caped cassoc,^ Moche lyke a players gowne, 1589 Pappe 
w. Hatchet Dijb, In a cap'de cloake, New Sped. 
I. 4/1 The treble-caped great coatand belt. *859 Sala Tw. 
round Clock (x86i) 362_ A hackney coachman’s many-caped 
coat, j886 T. Hardy in Aihenieum 16 Oct. 501/3 Quaintly 
attired in caped cloak, knee-bieeches, and buckled shoes, 

Caped, ppl. a. : see Cape vf 

Capel^ (ktfi-p’l). Min. Also caple. A com- 
posite stone of quartz, schorl, and hornblende, 
occurring in the walls of tin and copper lodes 
(Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

x8oi Hitch INS in Phil. Trans. XCI, 162 The copper 
lode is filled with layers of ore and stony matter, the latter 
of which ib here [in Cornwall] called Caple. 

tCapel-^, cappell. Alch, Obs. [ad. L. 
capella, app. so used in med.L. by alchemists ; see 
Du Cange.] ? A kind of large crucible. 

*6*7 Andrew Bmnswykds Distyll. Waters A ij a. Ye 
must have cappellys of whyte claye. .comonly halfe a yerde 
wyde and depe. Ibid. A ij b, As brode and longe as the 
cappell or foinays is. 1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp. II. 
Plate X2 Cappels. [1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Capella, 
Spanish, cupelling furnace.] 

Capel 3 , variant of Caple, Obs., a horse. 

Capelfit (kse'pelet). Also capellet. [a. F. 
capelet, Picard for chapelet, from the resemblance 
to a wreath.] A wen-like swelling on the heel of 
a horse’s hock, or on the point of the elbow. 

*731-1800 Bailey, Cnpeli. 1775 Ash, Capelet. 179* 
Osbai.distone Bnt. Sportsm. 03/2 Capellet, in horses, a 
particular swelling to which they are subject. 1847 m 
Craig. 1864 in Webster. 

Capelet, obs. form of Chaplet. 

Capelin, caplin (kae-pelin, kse'plin). Also 
7 capliae, -ling, 7-9 oapeling, 8 -elan, caplein. 
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9 capalan. [= Fr. capdan,ca^lan, Sp. cafelan^ 
A small fish very similar to a smelt, found on 
the coast of Newfoundland, and much nsed as a 
bait for cod. 

1630 J. M \soN XeivfouKdland 5, June hath Capline a fish 
much resembling Smeltes in forme and eating. 1633 W’ iiit- 
BOURNr y-euifcundland 8 The Riuers..are stored -with.. 
Launce, Capelin, Cod, and Trouts. Jbtd. 80 Capeling. 1753 
Ch \M nt KS L It/. Su/iji., Ca^eltin. 1833 in W. Cobbett Kur. 
Rides 1 1885 • I. 397 innumerable small fry slip doun unper- 
ceived, like caplins down the throats of the sharks. iSMSx 
Holme tr. ilcquui-Tandott 11. ui i. 102 Other Gadoids .. 
the Haddock, the Capalan. 1861 L. Kodle Icebergs 53 
four or five whales.. were feeding upon the Capelin. 

Capeline Cks-peliQ\ In 5 capleyme, 9 ca- 
pellme, cappeline. [a. F. cafeline, ad. It (or 
med.L.> caf(p}clltna little hat, dim. of caffella 
(see Chapel), dim. of ca/ffja Cap, Cape,] 

1 - ‘ A small skull-cap ot iron worn by archers 
in the Middle Ages’ (Fairholti- Ods. ^exa Ifise.). 

C1470 Hevry Jl "allace in. 88 A steylle capleyne inhis bonet 
but mar. 1834 Pl vklke Brit. Costume 204 The skull-caps 
of steel, called capellines \temp. Edw. IV.]. 

2 . Surg. A bandage, which by its arrangement 
forms a kind of cap or bonnet 

1706 in Phillips. 1751 Pkil. Treats. XLVII, * 1 . 270, I 
bound the head with a strong capeline. note. A bandage 
peculiar to the head. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Suj ^. , Capelute, 
a kind of bandage used by the French sutgeons in cases of 
amputations ; consisting of a roller with two equal heads. 

3 . A lady’s hat ; also, a woollen hood of loose 
texture, worn by ladies in going to or from an 
e\'ening entertainment [From mod.Fr.] 

[1775 Ash, Capeline ifrom the French), a woman’s hat 
adorned with feathers.] x868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey Ixix. 
413 She. .drew the. .capeline, .over her head. 

II Capella (kape'la). [Lra/eZSz^-goat] Proper 
name of a star 1^ the magnitude in Auriga. 

i68a Sib T, Browns Chr. Mor. lai The time nught come 
when enpelTa, a sobte narthem star, woald have its modon 
in the squator. x86ft Locicysx BUm. Attron. IxiL 34 We 
read, .that CapeUa, which is now pale blue, was red. 

Capella: see Chapel. 

i* Cape'Uaaie. Obt. [ad. late and med. L. 
cafellanm. Cf. It. t af fellatio, F. cafelaii, chafe- 
lain chaplain.] a. A keeper of the sacred relics, 
b. One who officiates in a chapel ; a chaplain. 

a 1661 Flller, The dignities and duties of the precentor, 
sacrist, subsaenst, capellane, ostiary. 1837 GeatL Mag. 
XCVII. 11. S4I At that time forty shillings a year was a 
common stipend for a capellane. 

Capellme, var. of Capelike. 

Capelo'craey. [f. Gr. xdinjXor shop-keeper + 
-teparia rule.] The shopkeeping ‘ interest ’ or class. 

X84S Lvttov Xt, ^ Mom. (1851) 336 A milliner's house 
(shop, to outward apMarance, it was notl, evincing, .its de- 
gree above the Capelocracy, to use a certain clas.slcal neo- 
logism, by a brass plate. 1853 — Afy Xovel iHoppel^ The 
triumph of the capelocracy. 

t Ga‘pe-iae:rcliaiiLt, Obs. Also Cap-, [app. 
an adaptation of some foreign title in cap or capo, 
meaning ‘ head merchant’ or ‘ head of the traders’.] 
An old name for the supercargo in early voyages ; 
also the head merchant in a factory. (Smyth.l 
1613 PuRCHAS Descr, /«f«r 11864) rjfi The Cape- 

Mermiant Floris performed a worttw eimloit. 1637 Capt. 
Smith Seamads Gram, viii. 34 "Inc Cape-meichant or 
Purser hath the charge of all the Carragasoune or mer- 
chandize. 1697 Damher Voy. 1x7291 1 . 272 Cape-hlerchant, 
or Super-Cargo of Capt, Swan’s Slup. 1708 Kebsey, 
Cap-AIertheatt. sqai-xBoo in Bailey. 
h.frg-. 

iS8x J. Bell Haddotis Attno. Osor. 138b, They . . did 
admitte Grace to be cape marchaunt (as it were) with Free- 
will. 1639 Fuller Holy IPar 19 The French . . were the 
cape-merchants in this adventure [Crusades], 164^ Seldeh 
Bows Eng. II. wL (1739) 39 The King shewed himself the 
Cape-Merchant of the world. 

Gapev (kei’pai), sb.^ Forms ; a. with -rin sinf. 
and fl. 4 capexis, 4-6 cap(p)aris, -es, 6-7 oa- 
peres, -ers, -ars, cappers ; B. without -s in sing-. 
6-9 caper, 7 capar ; 7, (from Fr.) 5-7 capres, 
[ME. caperis, caferes, a. L. caffaris, a. Gr. niit- 
irapts ; in OF. caspres, mod.Fr- cAfre, It, cappero. 
The final s being treated as the plural sign, esp. in 
sense a, was at length dropped in the singular. 
Cf. F. cApres in Littre.] 

1 . A shrub {Caffaris spinosa) in habit of growth 
like the common bramble, abundant on walls and 
rocky places in the South of Europe. 

138a Wyclif Eccles. xii, 5 The erbe caperis [t^88 capparis] 
shal be scatered. xSS* Turner Herbal H ujj b. Capers 
is a pricky bo^e. 1378 Lyte Dodoats vt. xviii. 680 The 
Caper is a prickley plant or bush almost lyke the Bramble. 
1597 Gerard Herbal ti. cccxxxi. 8^ It is generally called 
Cappers in most languages ; in English Cappers, Caper, and 
(Papers. x688 R. Holme Artnoury n. 102/2 Capers hath a 
we^ woody stalk. 175X Chambebs Cycl,, Caper, Cap- 
paris, x88x Comh. Mag. Mar. 3x5 In sheltered nooks the 
ewer hongs her beaudfUlpurpureal snowy bloom. 

2 . (usually in The flower-bnds of the same, 
gathered for pickling. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1841) 3x1 He bout for 
my Lord. .xxij. lb. capres. xs66 GascoiONe Sttpposes, Wks. 
(1587) 58, 1 will go into the towne and oranges, olives, 
and cappers. 1641 Suckling Let. s6 The Capers which 
will make my Lord of Dorset goe from the Table, zyaa 


.^^RBUTHNor Rules of Diet 1 . 244 Capers, astringent and 
diuretic. 2883 Garden 9 Sept, ssdt’l he Capers oFcuamurce 
are the flower-buds gathered while in a young state. 

3 . Capucine, Capuchin Capers, English Capers'. 
the seed-vessels of the Nasturtium {Tropsolittn 
majus : see Capccise', or of the Caper Spurge 
^Euphotl'ia ZuiAj'tvj), gathered foi pickling ; also 
the plants themselscs. 

1693^ EtLLVN Dc la Quint. Conipl. Card. II. 1S7 Capn- 
cine-Caper-, or Nasturce*, are annual Plants. X731-1800 
Bmlei, Copuckni Capets, a plant called Nasturces. 1750 
Johnson Rambl. No. 31 p 12 The art of making English 
Capeis she has not yet persuaded herself to discos er. 

4 . A sort of scented tea. 

1864 W. Wood H’ds. about Tea. 10 Scented Teas, a close 
twisted round shot-like leaf, termed Caper. 1883 Daily 
Xeu’saq July 6/8 Tea.. scented Caper sd. to is. o^d. 

5 . atlnb., as vxcaper-berry, -bush, -plant, -sauce, 
-shrub, -tree ; also caper-bean = bean-caper (see 
Be,ik) ; caper-bush, caper-plant, caper-spurge, 
different names of Euphorhia Lathyris', caper- 
tree, Busbeekia arborea ot New SouUi Wales. 

1883 Bible I R.V.) Eccles. xU. 5 The^caper-berry shall fail. 
1673 Ray Tntt>. (1738) II. 14 , 1 found nothing by the way 
but a few *Ca.per-bushe& *^ 7 ., Pinkerton Mod. Geog, 
Air. 11811) fog The rocks on the [Spanish] coast . . abound 
with samphire.. vetch, caper bush. xSSa A J- C, Hare in 
Gd. IVonls Mar. 185 The beautiful *capej^lant, which is 
the hyssop of Scripture. 1791 Wolcott tP^indar) Rights 
0/ Kings Wks. 181a 11 . 43t Dear as, to Legs of Mutton, 
*Caper.Sauce. 1609 Bible (Douay) Eccles. xii. 5 The ^caper- 
tiee shal be destroyed. 

Gaper (kei'pai), sh^ c^pp- abbreviated from 
Capkiole sb. : Florio has It. * cafriola a capriole 
or caper in dancing Cf the vb. ; also cab from 
cabriolet.'l A frolicsome leap, like that of a play- 
ful kid : a frisky movement, esp. in dancing ; said 
also of horses; a fantastic proceeding or freak. 

X593 Greene Upst. Court, m Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IL 348 
You, Moister Usher of the daonciRg schoole.. stand npm 
your tricks and capers, x6oo Shaks. A. K L. il iv. ss^VVe 
that are true Loners, ronne into strange capers. xyxaPors 
Epeet. No. 40S P 5 An Hoar in Secret, wherein he had his 
Frisks and Cape^ x^6 Olmsted Slave States 68 Jane 
[a horse] gave a little sj-mpathizing caper. 

b. To cut a caper or capers: to dance in a 
frolicsome way, to act fantastically. To cut a 
caper on nothing: to be hanged. 

1601 Shaks. Twtl. X. i. Si. 129 Attd, Faith, I can cut 
a caper. To. And I can cut the mutton too’t. z^i Wood 
Aih. Ojcoh, II. /a6a By his high dancing and cutting of Ca- 
pets . . he did .. sprain a vein. 3708 Mottbux Rabelais iv. 
xvi, Two of the honestest Gentlemen in Catchpole-land had 
been made to cut a Caper on nothing. 17x1 Stei le Sped. 
No. 4 rS He can Dance, though he does not cut Capers. 
xBs6 Disraeli P'iv. Grey v. xv. 360 Executing splendid 
somersets, and cutting every species of caper. 

2 . Comb, caper-out, the cutting of a caper; 
oaper-outting a., that cuts capers; caper- wit- 
ted a., of frivolous or unsteady mind. 

a 3606 Fletcher Love’s Pilgr., My poor child • . Your 
caper^mtting son has run away with, a 1670 H acket A bp. 
Williams I. 227 (D.i Whatsoever any cs^per-witted man 
may observe, j8ys Browning Aristefh. ApoL 361 Those 
flute-girls— trash who. .fed eye with caper-cuts, 
t Ga’per, sb.^ Obs. exc. Hist, [a. mod.Du. 
iaper privateer, corsair, f. hapett, E.Fris. kapm to 
take away, steal, rob, plunder (see'CAPE 
1 . A piivateer (also caper-vessel) ; the captain of 
a privateer ; a corsair. 

1657C0LMU Whifs Supplic.{x6g^ 23 Capers bringing in 
their prizes, Commons cursing new excises. 1666 Camont 
D inry iiBioi 243 Divers persons contributed to the reaking 
out of smaller Vessels to be capers. 1667 Ibid, 346 A 
caper vessel . . did spleit on upon the Sands. z668_7>V(il|7 
in Magens /nsutwues (1755) II. 447 The Captains and 
Capers shall, give good ana sufficient Security, x8ax Scott 
Pirate xxvi, Brenda, .ran from her like a Spanish merchant- 
man from a Dutch caper. 

fig. tyioD'URFEY Pills V. 349 Wit Capers, play Shatpets, 
loud BulUes. 

t 2 . A captor, seizer. Sc. Obs. 

*759 Fountainkall Decisions 1 . 333 (Jam.) The oft de- 
hatM cause of the Capers of the two prize Danish ships. . 
diat they were free ships, but that the Opers had probable 
grounds to bring them up. 

Gaper (kei'pai), sb.^ Sc. Also kaper. [a, 
Gael, ceapaire piece of bread and butter.] *A 
piece of oatcake and butter with a slice of cheese 
on it ’ (Jamieson). 

2815 Cion Albin I. 3ii (Jam.) Hugh..l gave you a 
kaper, and a crogan of milk. 1818 Trial Sons of Rob Roy 
107 She gave the deponent . , bread, butter, and cheese, 
which they call a caper. 

Gaper (kci'poi), sb.b slang. (See quot.) 

1851 Mayhlw Laid Labour 1 , 287 And capers (chorister 
boys and ballet-girls). 

Caper (kei’pai), o.l [app. abbreviated from 
Capbiolb V. : Florio has It- ‘ capriolare to caper 
or capriole’. Cf, the sb.] intr. To dance or leap 
in a frolicsome manner, to skip for merriment ; to 
prance as a horse. Also with about, away. 

1588 Shaks. L. L, L. v. ii. X13 The third he caper’d, and 
cried All goes well. z6« Swam Spec. M. vi, ii. (1643) 

As if it danced or caperedup and down. 3691 Boyle Whs. 
II. 382 (R.) Dancing and capering like a kid. 1768 Tucker 
Lt. NaU (1832) IT. 445 The complete horseman .. may 
let him sometimes prance and caper and curvet. i 9 oa 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. I. vlli. 50 A number of people 


capering about. 1847 Bsrrak Ineol. Leg, (1877) 168 
Capering ay in a .SpaniSh bolero. j8S9 Tfsnvson Elatne 
781!. Making a roan hoise caper and curvet For pleasure, 
b. transf and frig, of a singer or singing bird. 
a 1593 H. Smith Aerw. I. 410 A nightingale, .quavers and 
capers and trebles. 1609 Doi'L^sn Urnith. Microl. E8 
Ihe Italians . caper with their voyces. 1850 Biackie 
.Es.hvlus 1 , Fref. 6 The old Hellenic dialect can caper 
gracefully through movements, that.. would twist oui Eng- 
lish tongue into.. dislocation. 

tCape2^, w. Obs'^ [f. CAPm sb. 3 ] Toprhateer. 
See Caplber and Capering. 
t Ga'perate, v. Obs. [f, L. capetat- ppl. btem 
of capeni-re in same sense.] a. trans. To wrinkle, 
b. intr. To froxvn. Hence Ca’perated ffl. a, 

1633 CocKERAM, Caperatc, to frowne. 1657 'Iomlinson 
Renon's Disp. 372 Its pill more trasse, rugous, and cape- 
rated. 1731 B.MLCY II. Caperated, wrinkled like a goat's 
horn. X775 in Asii, 

Capevcailye, capercailsde (krepajke>-lyi, 
-kei’lzi). Sc. Forms; 6-9 capercailye, -Hie, -ly, 
-le, capercalje, -calye, -oalzeane (-caUEie). ^ 
-kelly, 7-9 -caley,-cally, 8 -coiUe, -oolsa, -coUy, 
(oobberkely), 9 capercailzie, -kayle, csiper- 
caillie. [Corruption of the Gael, name capull 
coille (kapsl IspPe) great cock \^lit. horse) ot the 
wood (oM 7 /e= genitive of «// wood). The Is for 
Ij is a 16th c. So. way of representing I piouille, 
as in Sc. spul^, Fr. espouille spoil, and is properly 
represented by lyi\ 

•The Wood-grouse ( Tetrao urogallus), the largest 
of European gallinaceous birds ; the male is also 
called Mountain Cock or Cock of the Wooda 
Formerly indigenous in the Scottish Highlands, 
where, after having become extinct, it has again 
been introduced from Scandiuavia. 

xfoP Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1831) I. Intrad. 43 Caper- 
cail^ ane foul matr than one ravin quhilk leifiis allanerlle 
of harm of trei& RSpfi J. Dalrvmple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot!. 
(1885) 39 The CRpercar|e..with the vulgar peple, the horse 
of the forest. 1630-36 jSiR R. Gordon Hist. Earl. Suthd , 
In these fibrests..ther is great store of partriges, pluivers, 
capercaleys. CX730 Bluer Lett, X. SloU. II. 71 The 
Cobberkely which is sometimes called a wild turkey. 1797 
Statist. Ace. Scotl.^iyi. 307 (Inverness) I he caper coille or 
wild turkey was seen in Glenmoriston about 40 years ago. 
»99 R. Jamieson Ballad, Ld. Kenneth 4 EUtttour, The 
utper-caillie and Tarmachin, Craw'd croase on hiu and 
muir. 2830 Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) II. iii. xlii, 460 The 
larger capercailzies , . had been quite destroyed. 1884 Q. 
Victoria More Leaves 50 Saw a capercailzie, of which there 
are many here. 

t Ca'perclaw, variant of Clapperclaw. 

1589 Hay any Worn (1844} 60 His Bishopdome was reason- 
ably caperclawed. 

Caper-cottsin, corruption of Cateb-oousin. 
t Gaperdewsie, caperdo’chy. Obs. [app. 
corruptions of Cappadochio.] The stocks ; prison. 

x6oo Heywood x Edw.jy, iv- Iv.Wks. 1874 I. 72 hly 
son's in Dybel here, in Caperdoeby, itha ^ok Ibid. i. 1 . 
86 He’s in C!apperdochy, Ned, in Stafford Jail, for a rob- 
bery. x6^ Butler Hud, i. il 833, 1 here engage myself to 
loose ye And free your heels from caperdewsie. 

Gaperer (k?hp3roi). [f. Capeb v.+-eb1.] 

1 . One who capeis. 

1693 Drvden y»7WKiA The nimble caperer on the cord. 
x8i» Byron Waltz x, Columbia’s caperers to the warlike 
whoop, 

2 . A caddis-fly {Phryganeci) ; from its flight. 

1835 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 20S (Caperers and sandflies. 

1863 — Water-bad. 80 Fly away as a caperer, on four 
fawn-coloured wings, with long legs and horns. 

t Caperer* C apeb sbi'^, privateer. 

1676 W, Row Coufn. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 508 At 
this time our caperers set to sea. 

t Ca’perlxay, v. Obs. [? f. Capeb v. + Hat a 
kind oicountry-dance.] 

x6ao Look About You in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 421 Come, 
caperhay, set all at six and seven. 

Caperik, var. of Capbikb, Obs. 

CaperiniT (kFi'psriq), vhl. sb.i [f. Capeb v, -h 
-ingM Frolicsome dancing or leaping. 

1599 hlARSTON See. YiRanie 193 To shew his capring 
skill. X793 W. Roberts Looker-on Na 84 T'he leapingand 
capering she [the hare] displays, x868 Helps Realtnah xv, 
(1876} 4x0 Not to be indulged in caperings of their own. 

+ Ca’periiig', vbl. sb.^ Obs. [7, Capeb v.^ + 
-ISO I.] Privateering. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Biaids A niebios. xii. (1848) 491 The 
Scots capering did not a little irritate the Dutch. 

CapGri2i£f» pj^i' ti- [f- Capeb ». -i- 
That capers, dandng. 

*595 Markham Sir R. Griniide xxiv, A winde-taught ca- 
priiig Ship, 2597 xst Pt. Ret. Jr. Pamass. v. L 1418 A 
capnnge page- Rows Anih. Stepm, Prol. 21 Nor 
capering monsieur ftom Active France. 2808 Scott F. M, 
Perth u. Those gallants, with their capering horses. 

Hence Ca'pering'ly adv. 

1642 Brome Jav. Crew i. Wks. 1873 HI. 366 Most ctowse 
most capringly. 

Caperis, -es, obs. ff. of Capeb sbA, the plant. 
Gapenxaiite (kaps'mtfioit). Also 6 capor- 
naite. [f. Capernaum a town of Galilee + -me.] 
An inhabitant of Capernaum ; hence (with refer- 
ence to John vi. 52) A controversial designation 
for a beuevei in transubstontiation. 
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Hence f CapemA-itan sb., CapeTnaiide a , Ca- 
pe'-xnal'ticaJL Cape xiiAl*ticaU 7 oilv., fCa- 
pexxA'ltislL a., *1' Cape'xnize v. (All frequent in 
the doctrinal polemics of the i6th & i^th c.) 

Ridley Ditemt. Satramentyi)ss. (1841' 17s They 
which afiirni tran-iubstantiation are indeed right Sacramen- 
t-iries and Capemaiteb. 1579 Fllke HeiJ:ins' Pari. 217 
To be Capamaitei. 1643 Kosebs yTaanttin 23-) Call- 
ing them CapemaiCb and Camall. iMx S._ Fisiiek Spir. 
Verities Rev. Wks. u67g) 831 No High-climbing Caper- 
naices. .can ever soar high enough to enter, X641 Milton 
Aniumdv. iiSsi) 234 O race of Capemaitans. .capable onely 
of loaves and bellj’-cheere ! iSfo tr. HagettbacKs Hist. 
Chr. Dccir. II. 33S Cardinal Humbert was carried so far., 
as to intetpret the phrase [This is my body] in the grossest 
Capemaitic manner. 1883-3 ScaixvRelig. Encycl. HI. 236S 
The carnal Capemaitic misunderstanding. 1^3-87 Foxe 
A. ^ |i 6S4> II. 7/2 The absurd, gross, and Capetnaitical 

opinion of the new ^hoolmen. a x^fi Br. Hall Rem. IVis. 
(1660) 102 They wilt admit of [no] other then a grosse caper- 
naiticall seace. 1640 SiK E, Dering Prop. Sacr. {i644< 41 
Forbear this camall barbarisme of eating oar Saviours body 
thus Capemaltically. 1643 Heble Atisw. to Femej A 
Capemaitish following the King for loaves. 1634 A DaRaE 
Birth Heresies Tisa. 98 Did he determen we should hereby 
Capemize & Nicodemize, to. .maim doubt of Gods ^wer? 

Capemoltie (kcepamortil, sb. Sc. [Etymo- 
logy nnknovrn.] Head, noddle. Hence perhaps 
Capexnoi'ty tz., Capexnol'ted a, 'crabbed, irrit- 
able, peevish’ (Jam.); slightly affected in the 
head by drinking, muddle-head^, wrong-headed ; 
also Capexuoi-tedness. 

17x9 W. H-asiilton.^. iL in Ramsays IFis., I thought I 
shoit'd tom capemoited. 1769 Herd Sc, Songs II. 23 She is 
. . Sae carornoytie, and sae bonny. x8x9 St. Peitnchlll. 42 
(Jam.) Hib cap^oitie’s no oure the bizzin’ yet wi' the sight 
of the Loch fairies. 1834 Scott Redgannilet ch. ii, Caper- 
noited maggots and nonsense. 3833-^ Wkistle-Biiikie iSc. 
Songs) Ser. 11, Of the stark aqnavitx they baith lo’ed a 
drappi^ And when capemutie then aye unco happy. 

Caperoile, -oilie. Sc. The Heath-pea {Oro- 
bus iuberostts), or C.vhsieIiE. 

^T3& Statist. Aec. ScatL {LaMarhi XV.8 ljam,l Catameile 
or C^peroiles— the root so much used in diet by the ancient 
Caledonians. 

Caperon, obs. var. of Chafebon a hood. 
Capersome (k^-poib^m), a. [f. Cafeb v.-f 

-SOME.] Given or inclined to capering. 

1851 Aibd Life D, Moir In MoiPs Wks. 1 . 29 We are in a 
frivolous capersome humour. 1837 Heavvsegb 
206 I've never seen a cat.. more capeisome. 

Capes (lu^ps), sb, pi. north, dial, and Sc. 
a. Grains of com to which the husk continues to 
adhere after threshing ; b. The grain which is not 
sufficiently ground; c. Plakes of meal which come 
from the mill when the grain has not been suffi- 
ciently dried. (Jamieson.) 
s6^ Best Farm. Bks. (1856) X03 Thechafie, capes and heads 
gather togeather on the toppe and are taken oE 
Morrison Poems xioWi’ cajies, the mill she gard theranng 
. . Then Goodie wi’ her tentie paw. Did capes an* seeds the 
gether ca’. 1796 W. Marshall Yorksh. (ed. a) 1 . 362 To 
separate the chaflT, the capes, and the grain. 1^7-78 Halli- 
well. Capes, ears of com broken off in thrashing. 
Capestan, obs. form of Capstan. 

Capestone, north, form of Copestore. 

Capet, obs. form of Capot v. 

Capful (kse*pful). [f. Cap sb. + -pul.] As 
much as a cap will contain. A capful of wind 
(ATim/.) r ‘ a light flaw, which suddenly careens 
a vessel, and passes ofT (Smyth JVbrd-bi.). 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 7 You were frightened, wa’n’t you, 
last night, when it blew but a cap-full of wind 7 XS31 Longi. 
Gold, Leg. V. At Sea, I was whbtling to Saint Antonio for 
a capful of wind to fill our sail X873 C Robinson H. S. 
Wales 44 When down the shaft one night he picked up a 
cwfiil of quartz worth 20. 

Capha, -e, obs. forms of Cafpa, Coffee. 
t CaphaT. Obs. [In F. eafhar, a. Arab. 
khajdrah defence, premium for defence or protec- 
tion, f. khafara to protect, patronize.] See quot. 

J703 Madkdrbll yount. yerus, C1732] 4 A place where 
we paid our first Caphar. Ibid, ixg The excessive demand 
made upon us by the Caphar-men. 1751 Chambers Cycl., 
Caphar, a toll, or duty imposed by the Tarim on the Chris- 
tian merchant^ who carry or send merchandise from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem. 

Gaphamaism (kaffi-m^ii-z’m). [f. Cafhama- 
unti Aramaic form of Capernaum. The 

doctrine of the Capernaites. Also f Caplia'xnaite, 
-Hite = Capebitaite. 

1656 Blount Clossegr., Caphamaits. 1706 tr. Dupin’s 
Eccl, Hist, itth C. II. v. 25 The impious Caphamites. 
1828 Southey inO. Rev. XXXVII, 217 Bishop Ricci .. 
would have taxed him with Caphamaism. 

Caplitaii, Oapiai, var. of Captan, Cabiai. 
Ca*pia>ii, a, Obs. rare~\ Of or belonging to 
the Cape of Good Hope, 

* 73 * Medley JColhetls CapeG, Hope II. 80 Capian wine, 
II Capias (kae'pises). Lam. [L. capias ‘ thou 
inayest take’.] A writ or process commanding 
fte officer to take the body of the person named in 
it, that is, to anrest him ; also called writ of capias. 

The term Celias includes writs of various kinds ; Capias 
ad respotid^um, to enforce attendance at court ; Capias 
ad satisfaciendum, after judgement, to imprison the de- 
fendant, until the plaintiff^ claim is satisfied ; Capias utla- 


gaium, to arrest an outlawed person ; Capias in Wither- 
nam, to seize the cattle or goods of any one who has made 
an unlawful distraint (see Withernam). 

1467 in (18701390 That no seriaunttake. .forser- 

V ynge of a capias eny tnynge bnt in maner folowrypge. _XS43 
Ludtovj Churchw. (.Camden) 14 Payde for ij capias., 
vjri. x6za Fletcher Span. Cur. v. ii, A capias from my sur- 
geon and my silkman. 1648 Prvnne Plea for Lords 52 
Walter Clerke.. was arrested-.upon a Utlagatum. 

i68z Ll’ttrell Brief Rel. (1837) I. 234 If his lordship had 
not appeared, a capias in Withernam would have gone out, 
whereon he must have been committed. 1689 Hickerincill 
Modest Jnq. ii 17 Excommunications, Capiases, Fines, 
and Imprisonments. iSia Combe (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque 
XXV, Near CliffordVInn app^'d to stand Of Capiasp an 
ugly band. 1865 Dublin tJniv. Mag. I. 563 A dmtinguished 
general oflicer . . who was Just going out to India and who 
had been stopped by a capias. 

Capibara, van of Capybaba. 

Capidan, obs, form of Capitar. 
fCa'pidoee, ca*pydois. Sc. Ohs. [perhaps 
the same as Capados,] 

XS48 Aberd, Regist. V. 20 (Jam.) Vg capidocis of velvet. 

Sc. Capie-dossie, a hat^ cap. 

Capie-hole: see Cappt-hole, 

Capil, -pill, -pyl, var. of Caple, Obs., a horse, 
CapiUaceoilS (ksepilfi-Jss). [f. L. capillace-us 
hairy, hair-like, f. hair: see-ACEODS.] Of 

the nature 0 ^ or resembling hair; hair-like, thread- 
like. Cf. Capillabt 5. Hence CaplUa'ceously 
adv. ; Capilla'ceo-muTtifid a., divided into many 
hair-like filaments. 

1731-7 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Crocus, Spring Crocus, 
with a capillaceous Leaf Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 

Capillaceous, so slender that it may be compared with the 
hairs of animals. 1877 F. E. Hulue Wild FI. Introd. 10 
Water-Buttercup, — Sunmerged leaves capillaceo-raultifid. 

il Capillaire (kapile-r). [F. capillaire maiden- 
hair fern, ad. ll capillaris of hair, capillaris 
herba the maidenhair.] A synip or infusion 
of maidenhair fern {Adiantum capilltis Veneris). 
b. A syrup flavoured with orange-flower water. 
Also Syrup of capillaire, 
vj’SgCo'inoisseur'^o. 38 Whatever orgeat or capillaire can 
inspire. 1791 Boswell yohnson <i83x) I. 48a He used to 
pour capillaire into his port wine. 17^4 Martyn Rousseau’s 
Bot. xxxii. 49T True Maiden-hair, which is used, or supposed 
to be so, in the syrup of capillaire. xSsx T, Moore Brit. 
Ferns (X864) 17 (Capillaire . . is prepared by pouring boiling 
syrup over the fironds, and flavouring uie infusion with 
orange flowers. 

t Capi'UamexLt; Ohs. [ad. L. capillament-um 
the bair collectively, f. cc^illus hair. Cf. F. ca- 
pillame)iL\ An organic structure, presenting a 
slender and hair-like appearance; a hair-like fibre, 
filament ; one of the mtimate ramifications of the 
root of a plant, or of a nerve in animals. 

x68i tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks, Gloss., Capillaments, 
small hairy threds of the Nerves. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
I. s.v. Adders Tongue, The Root is small, and divided into a 
few Capillaments. 171^ Hartley Observ. Man i. i. i.p 5. 17 
TheNervesare rather solid Capillaments than small Tubuli. 
1783 Reid hit. Powers 83 Capillaments of the optic nerve, 
f b. Bot, A filament ; a stamen. Obs. 
c 1720 Quincy (J.), Those small threads or hairs which 

f row up in the middle of a flower, and adorned with little 
erbs at the top, are called capillaments. 1737 A. Hamilton 
Nnu Acc. E. hid. II. xxxix. 81 Fruit.. with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments. Z75S Chambers CycL, Capilla- 
ments, more usually called stamina, 

t Capi'llar, a. Obs. Also 7 capillaxe. [ad. 
L. capillar-is of or pertaining to hair, f. capillus 
hair : cf, F. capillaire, 14th c. in Littr6.] Of or 
pertaining to hairs, hair-like. 

1,=Capjllary 5 . 

x6ox Holland Pliny IL 127 No root at all these Capillar 
hearbes haue. Ibid. 23a Polytritfiia & Callitrica [both capil- 
lare herbs). 

2.-= Capillary 3 . 

x6xa WooDALLy«zy. MaleWks. (1633)22 The cutis, .hath 
many capillar veines in it. x666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl, 
X. g6 The chyle , .sticks in the Capillar veins. 

3. = Capillary a. 

i(g8 A. Read CAirurg. x»l 162 If the chink [in fractured 
skull] be only capillar, and hard to be seene . . the Chirur- 
geon may be excused. 1^3 Evelyn De la Quint. Conipl, 
Card. I.' 7 All the Capillar Roots must be taken away. 

Cap^arimeter (kapidm'mftdj). [f. L. ca- 
pilldri-s-{--iSEciSR.'\ An instrument for (letermin- 
ing the strength of wine or the quality of oil on 
the principle of capillary attraction. 

1874 in Knight Dict.Mech. x88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Capillariness, -arious, etc. : see after Caph- 

LABT. 

Capillarity (kaspilse-nti). [ad. F. capillariti, 
f. L. capilldr-is Capillaby + -ity.] Capillary 
quality ; e^. that of exerting capillary attraction 
or repulsion. Also, capillary attraction. 

X830 Herschel Stud, Nat. Phil. 234 Capillary attraction, 
or capillarity as it is sometimes called. x8so Daubeny 
Atom. The. (ed. 2) 3x3 TheaSini^ of capillarity .. which 
acts solely between the surfaces ofthe attracting body and 
of that wMch combines with it. iS8a Geikie Text-bk, 
Geol. HI. I. iv. § e. 299 The power possessed by water of pene- 
trating rocks, in virtue of the porosity and capillarity. 

Capilla:^ (kse-pilari, kapi'lari), a. and sb. [f, 
L. capillaris : see Capillab and -aby2.] 


A, adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, consisting of, or 
concerned with hair. 

1656 Blount Glossagr., Capillary, of or like hair. X833 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1836) 326 Another, remarkable 
for a dirty person, of well used-up capillary surface. 1863 
Possibilities of Creat. 182 [A whisker] shooting its capillary 
herbage in a curving direction across the cheek. X885 
Truth 11 June 932/1 It is as good for the dentists as for 
the capillary artists. 

2. Hair- like; resembling a hair in tenuity. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 37 AH diaper’d or branched 
over with pure white capillary little veins. ,1704 Swift 
Meek. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 294 Certain capillary 
Nerves. 174a H. Baker Microsc. 11. v. 86 This Dunghill- 
Water abounds, .with a sort of capillary Eels, that are ex- 
treamly active. 18x1 Pinkerton Petral. I. 261 Capillary 
virgin silver. 1872 Oliver Elent. Bot. ii. 182 Lesser He- 
losciad, submerged leaves, with capillary segments. 

3. Having a very minute or hair-like internal 
diameter ; as a capillary tube or vessel. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 142 Take a small Capillary 
Glass-pipe, or Tube, open at both ends. _ 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. C/iym. 297 Rain-water . . meeting with capillary 
veins (as I may calf them) or small pores [in the rocks]. 2742 

H. Baker Microsc. 11. x. 132 The Blood , . in the minute 
Capillary Veins and Arteries. 1819 Playfair Nat. PhiL 

I, 191 Ihe reason why the water between the two narrow 
plates of glass rises only to half the height it does in a 
capillary tube. xSyx B. Stewart Heat § 16 A tube of glass 
. .which has a capillary bore. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or taking place in, capillary 
vessels or capillaries. For Capillary Attraction, 
Repulsion, see those words. 

iBm {title) An Examination of M. La^ Place's Theory of 
Capiflary Action. s8,x Brewster Optics iv. ^o A drop of 
the fluid, .will be retained by the force of capillary attrac- 
tion. 1836 “Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 77/2 The capillary system 
. .becomes infinitely less extended. 

+ 5. See quots. Obs. (Cf. B. 3 .) 

rx72o Quincy (J.\ Capillary, or capillaceous plants, are 
surii as have no main sttdk or stem, but grow to the giound, 
as hairs on the head ; and which bear their seeds in little 
tufts or protuberances on the backside of their leaves. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Capillary plants amount to 
much the same with what are denominated acaulose plants. 

B. sb. 

1 1. Anything resembling a hair or collection of 
hairs. Obs. 

1697 Evelyn Numistn. vi. 214 As it were Capillaries, hmry 
Lines and tender Rays, 

2. A capillary vessel. Cf. A. 3 , esp. One of a 
number of extremely minute blood-vessels, in which 
the arterial circulation ends, and the venous begins. 

X667 Phil. Trans. II, six The capillary’s of the Arteries, 
and Veins. 1744 Berkeley 5 “i‘m § 56 Mercury., may justly 
be suspected or hurting the fine capillaries. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. ^ Exp. Phil. II. xxi. 420 Secreted by the fine capila< 
ries . . in the bodies of plants and animals. X873 Mivart 
Elesu. Anat. x. 4^ Minute tubes, capillaries, which convey 
the blood to the tissues. 

1 3. Bot. A name given apparently at first to 
the Maidenhair Fern, Adiantum capillus Veneris 
(in ancient Lai. Capillus Veneris and herba capil- 
laris), and thence to other ferns or allied plants. 

[1578 Lyte Dodoefis iii. Ixviii. 409 Apuleius calleth it Ca- 
pillus Veneris, Capillaris, and Crinita.] Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 351 Some kinde ofthe capillaries, which are very 
small plants and only grow upon wals and sto^ places. 
s 6 gz Ray Disc, ii. iv. (1732) 191 The leaves of Ferns and 
other Capillaries. X75X Chambers Cycl. s. v., The ancients 
thought that the capillaries were all without seed, 
f b. Any stemless or acanlous plant. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hert. (1729) 2x7 All Fibrous Plants : . 
Also the Capillaries ; Matricaria, violets. Primroses, etc. 
may now be transplanted. 1675 — Terra (1729) 45 Violets, 
Auricula, Primroses, and other Capillaries planted in Beds, 
or Bordures. 

Hence t Oapl'llaxiness = Capillaeitt; +Ca- 
pilla'rlons a. = Capillaby ; also Capilla'rlan a. 
nonce-wd. 

1775 Ash, Capillariness, the state of being capillary. [Also 
in mod. Diets.] 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 232 Its. .capil- 
larlous, fringy branches are divided into . > smaller ones. 
1825 Lamb in Life 4- Lett, xv. (Wks. 1863) 443 , 1 call all 
go(M Christians the Church, Capillarians and all. 
Capillate (kEe'pil^it), a, [ad. L. capnlldt-us 
hairy, f. capill-tts hair : see -ate 2 .] Furnished 
with hair. 
x88i in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

t Capilla'tiou. Obs. rare. [ad. L. capilld- 
tidn-em, f. capillStus hairy, f. capillus hair.] The 
state or condition of being hairy or hair-like ; 
hence, concr. a. a hair-like blood-vessel, a capil- 
lary ; b. a capillary fracture of the skull. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. xio Nor is the humour 
contained in smaller veines, or obscure capillations, but in 
a vesicle or little bladder, 1636 Blount Glossogr., Capil- 
lation, hairiness, a making a thing hairy, or a causing hair 
to grow. X704 J. Harris Z.ex. Techn., Capillation . . is a 
Fracture in the Skull, so small that it can scarce be found, 
which yet often proves mortal. 1731 in Chambers. 
t Capi'llature. Obs. rare. [ad. L. capilld- 
tura in same sense.] (See quot.) 

1636 "Biavert Glossogr., Capillature, a frizling of the hair, 
the bush of hair on the head, i7az-x8ao in Bailey ; and in 
mod. Diets. 

Capilliform (kapi-liffim). [f. L. capHl-us^r 
-POBM.] Having the form of a hair; hair-shape(i. 

X833 Lindley Introd, Bot, (1848) 11 , 104 Long capilliform 
pedicels. 
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CAPITAL. 


n Capillitinm Bot. [a. L. ca- 

fillitium the hair collectively, f. capillusl^ En- 
tangled filamentary matter in fongals, hearing 
sporidia. {Treas. Bot. 

1871 Cooke (i874'k 34 The spinulose projections 

from the capilUtium..are the remains of pedicels. 1875 
Bcsnett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bat. 35^ llie mass of slender 
filaments remains as a delicate Capillitium. 

CapillO'Se, a. and sd. [ad. L. capillos-us 
full of hair, f. capilltts^ A adj. Full of hair, 
hairy. In mod. Diets. 

B. sb. Min. A synonym [in Chapman 1843) for 
hlillerite or sulphide of nickel, also called capil- 
lary pyrites. (Dana Min. 57.) 
tCa'pilmnte, ca'IialmTite. Sc. Law. Ol*s. 
[app. fT capil, Caple, Cable horse + mute. Moot, 
pleading, plea. The synonym cattelmiite is f. 
Cattle.] The form of legal action by tvhich the 
owner of strayed or stolen cattle proved his 
ownership, and obtained restoration. 

Quoniam Attaehiamenta x. Note (Jam.l Forma controver- 
sUe vulgo appellatur capilniute,cahalmute,\iA. cattelmute ; 
nam mete vel mute significat pladtum, querelam, etc. 

t Capilota'de. Obs. Also 7-8 capixotade, 
-adoe. [a. F. capilotade, formerly capirotade, in 
Rabelais cabirotade, ad. Sp. capirviota (cf. It, cap- 
perottato), according to Littre f. capirate hood, as 
if ‘a dish with a hood’, but Scheler and others 
doubt this.] A kind of dish (sec qnoL),'_^. a 
cooked-np story, hash, medley. 

1611 CoTCR., Capirotade, Capirotadoe, or stued meat, 
compounded of Veale, Capon, Sicken, or Partridge, minced, 
spiced, and layed upon several hens of Cheese, 
pHiLUFS, Capilotade, a stew’d meat, compounded of the 
heads, legs, carcasses of Capons, Fartii^es, etc. 1705 Van- 
brugh Cor^d. in. ii. What a capilotade of a story's here ! 
z73X~i8oo Bailey, Capirotade..Mvadi Meat. 

Gaping, vbl. sb., see Cape v, 1, 2 , and CoPlJfC. 
Capisten, obs. form of Capstan. 

+ Capi'Sixa'be, ». Obs. rare. [ad. L. capistrat- 
ppl. stem of capistrdre to halter, f. capistrum 
halter.] trans. *To halter, muzzle, or tye’ 
(Cockeram 1623]. 

Also 1656 in Blount Glossogr, Z731-1800 in Bailey. 

Capital (kse-pitaD, sb}- Forms: 3 capitale, 
5 capital, 6-7 capiteU, -el, (7 capitull, -ol\ 7- 
capital. [Answers to L. capitell-um in same sense 
(dim. of caput head, or rather of its dim. eapitu- 
Inni), and its representatives, It. capitello, OF, 
capitel, chapitel, now chapiteau ; but from the be- 
ginning tending to confusion with the adj.CAPiTAL, 
to which it is now assimilated. Italian influence 
favoured capitel J) in the 1 7th c.] 

1 . The head or top of a column or pillar, 

CiZK Laud Cokaygue 6g in E. E, P, (1863) 158 pe pilers. . 

Wip hailas, and capitale Of grene jaspe and rede corale, 
1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxvi. (1483I 83 The legges ben 
as it were pylers . . the knees ben the c^itals and the feete 
the bases. 1563 Skute ArcA/r. Bjb, In the Capitel.^was 
set Voluta. .for an omature and garnishment of the CapjtelL 
1604 Drayton Owle 6m From the Base, up to the CapitelL 
1660 Bloome Archit. £ a, Corinthian Capitall. 1670 Las- 
SELS Voy. Italy II. 157 Four great Pillats ._. adorned with 
Captcels. .of brass* guilt, vm S eketue Equip. Mettof War 
60 On the Capitol, Victory, Trade, Peace and Plenty might 
be expressed. 1851 Ruskik Stones Ven. (1874} L vii. 73 A 
capitm is only the cornice of a column. 

2 . The head or cap of a chimney, crucible, etc, 

171S Desacuuers Fires Inipr. 7y Sudi a Capital will 

wholly hinder the Wind from going^into the Chimney. 
17S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s. v„ Capital of a lanthom . . 
C 5 apital of a mill. x8oo Henry Epii. Chem, (x 8 o 81 148 An 
alembic, covered with its capital 
H 3. A chapter of a hook, (for Capitle.) 

18x9 Scott Tvauhae xxxvii, Holy St Bernard in the rule 
of our. .profession, hath stud, in the fifty-ninth capital, etc, 
Csipital, sb .^ : see B, under the adj. 

Capital (kae’pital), a. and sb.^ Forms; 3-4 
capitale, 5-7 oapitallje, 5-6 oapytal(l, 7 capi- 
toU, 4- capital [a. F. capiitd (12th c.), ad. L. 
capitdl-is, in legal and ecdesiastical use. The 
actual F. descendant of the L. word is cluptel 
(pronounced cjutel')^ 

A. adj. I. Relating to the head. 

1 1 . Of or pertainii^ to the head or top. Ohs. 
a zzznAfur, R, 358 Wi&ten eddren capitalen pet bledden 
on his hefde. i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Fj,_Spairis. .put 
. .by the maner of anhede, and ij syche spams lonyt togMyr 
make a capitall sygne. z6x6 Chapman Homed s Batrachom. 
g Their parts capitall They hid. 1667 Milton P. L xii, 383 
His [cheSeipentrs] capital bruise r688 R. Holme 
111. xiii, 34 A Pillar Composed in the Capital part. 

2 . Affecting, or involving loss of, the head or life. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 184/^ To haiie capytal sentence 
&be heheded. 1581 Lambarde Kiren. i. xii. (1588)67 Capitall 
(or deadly) punishment is done siuidry wayes. 1770 Lang- 
HORHE Plutarch (1870) 1 . iSx/a Cimon. .narrowly escaped a 
capital sentence 1068 Spectator 19 Dec. 1487 We never 
remember a capital verdict upon such insufficient evidence 
b. Fnnishable by deatL 

xga 6 Frith Purgai. 301 ^Whosoever hath committed a 
capita] crime xwSTBADLiNQi>rw.(x693}r68The£gyp- 
tians made it Capital to affirm that their Ood Apis was 
dead, 0174s Swift W^. (1841) II x54 Guilty of a capital 


' crime. xSay HAtu.v Const. Hist. fjSyS) III. xvii. 330 It 
I was capital to preach even in houses. 

fc. Of persons: Dealing with capital crimes; 
also, capitally condemned. Obs. 

1583 Stcbbes .-tuat. . 4 bus. ii. 106 They, as Capytall 
ludges, geue definytiue sentence of lyfe and death. 1631 
Golce Gods , 4 mK'-t in. §60. 293 Putting capitall malefac- 
tor-. to death. 1644 Prynse Check to Britan. 4 An impeni- 
tent, obdurate, Capitall Delinquent. 

td- Phtal. Obs. 

axdad Bveos tj.) War, which is capital to thousands. 
170Z Collier M. Antomnus ii In the Reign of Adrian an 
excellency of almost any kind was sometimes Capital to 
the Owner. 

e. Roman Law. Involving loss of civil rights. 

1838 Arnold Hist. Rome (1846) I. xiv. sSg The punish- 
ment of a libeller involved in xtudiminutio capitis, and was 
thus in the Roman sense of the term capital. 

f 3 . Said of an enemy or enmity: Deadly, 
mortal. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Erttet til a The lord off lome . . That wes 
capitale ennymy To the king. 150a Arnolde CAnvt. (iSiit 
383 A capital enmyte lyke to haue endured for euer. 1670 
Cotton Espernon i. iii. log The Bishop was his capital 
Enemy. 1763 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. liv. 163 The 
capital enemy of their country. 

4 , jig. Of defects, errors, and the like : Fatal, 
yntally injiuicms, most serious, radical. (Passing 
into sense 6 d.) 

1538 Starkey Engdaiid laS You have notyd such [faults] 
as be most capyt^ 1581 Mulc.sster Positions xxxiii. 
(1887) X2I Immoderate exercise, .a very capitall enemie to 
health. x6i3 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. xo(i6ig) 439 It 
is more capitall to smite the master then a stranger. X734 
tr. RoUin's Anc. Hist. (1837) II. ti. 34 Hannibal’s stay at 
Capua was a capital blemish, in his conduct. 185$ Pres- 
cott //, tr. v. p857>349 In the outset, he seems to 
have fallen into a capital error. 

IL Standing at the head. lit. andy^*. 

6 . Of words and letters : f Standing at the head 
of a page, or at the beginning of a line or para- 
graph, initial (tt^r.). CapiteU letters', letters of the 
form and relative size n^ in this position. 

czMx Chaucer Asirol. 8 This same bordure is devyded 
. .with ax lettres capitals, 1432-50 tr. Higden (RoUs Ser.) 
IV. 399 'Ine capitalle letters. . expresse this sentence. sMp 
Caxton Eneydos xxii. 84 The grete capitalle lettres of the 
bygynnynge . .of the psalmes and chapytres. . ben alle mayde 
fayre. 1584 Pow el Lltryds Cambria 9 It is easy for the C. 
Capitall to creepe in. 1662 Pepys Diary 11 June, To have 
the capitall words wrote with red ink. 1676 Moxon Print. 
Lett. 10 Use a Capital Letter . .in all Proper Names. s8ix 
J. Baknatine in Monthly Mag, XXXIV. 430 One very 
modem improvement in wriUngand printing, .dropping the 
coital letters, except in the b^inning of sentences, etc. 

o. Chief; head-; a. of per&ons. o/rA. or Obs. 

CX435 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xix. 37 Of Jms Lawch are thre 
capytade. X46X-83 Liber Niger Edm. /Fin Housek . Ord. 
73 Tlus sergeaunt, capitall Battler. 1530 Test. Ebor. (Sur. 
tees) V. 393 C^apital Sanctes under God of the aforsaid 
kirkes. 1614 T. Adams DtoeVs Bang. 313 Diseases, which 
be Deaths capitall Chiruigions. sSixLond. Gas. No. 1866/4 
The Mayor, Aldermen, Bayliff, (^ital Burgesses, and 
Commonmty of. .Waymouth. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
Capital lord . . the lord of the fee. x8io in Risdon’s Surv. 
Deuon 436 A Mayor, assisted by x8 capital burgesses. 

b. of manrions, estates, towns, and cities. 
Capital manor', one held in capife, or directly 
ftom the King. Capital messuage ; that occupied 
by the owner of a propeity containing several 
messuages. Capital iamt or Capital sb. 
(see B. a below). 

1539 Act 3x Hen. VIJI,v, The smde manour of Hampton 
courte shall .. be the chieffi and capitall place and parte of 
the saide honour of Hampton courte. x6ex Holland Plbiy 
1 . 135 From thence, .to the capitoll towne ofthe AiachostaM, 
515 miles. 164a Perkins Prof. Bh.y. fi 406, 175 The heire 
u not compellable to assigne unto his mother . . the capitall 
messuage which was his Fathers. 1667 Milton P. L.n. 
934 Battering Engines bent to rase Som Capital City. I bid. 
XL 343 This had been Perhaps thy Capital Seate, from 
whence had spred All geneiations. 17^ Blackstone 
Comm. II. 314 The eldest son had the capital fee or prin- 
cipal feud of his Other's possessions. r774T. Wartos Hist. 
Eng. Poetry {1840) I, xS Chained in the cloister, or church, 
of some capital monastery. 1809 BawdejI tr. Domesday Bk. 
589 'The Abbot of Westminster claims all this because the 
capital nmnor is given to St. Peter. 

fc. of ships; ‘Oftbeline’; first-rate. Ops. 

1688 Land. Gas. No. 3397/4 The Capital Ships are off of 
Torbay about 4 Leagues from the Snore. ij66 Smollett 
Hist. Eug. (1804) V. 348 Of these capital ships (those of the 
line), 1/ were stationed in the East ladies. 

d, of Other things. 

a 1535 More De quat. Noviss. Wks. 85/3, U. capitall vyces, 
that IS to wit enuye and couityce.^ 1597 J. Payne Royal 
Exciu 44 Love ys the capitall affection in men and wemen. 
167X Milton 304 To me My capital secret. 

«49 Che&terf. Leti.ll. clxxxv. i8|pThe Dist Supper, by 
Paul Veronese . . is reckoned his capital performance. X8I72 
R. W. Dale Comwandm. 7 The old traditions, .made Obe- 
dience the capital virtue of childhood. 

e. less Strictly. Main, leading, weighty, im- 
portant, first-class. 

1734 A. Coluns Gr. Chr, Poth. ao Several capital places 
in the sacred Writers. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 18s 
These preparatory rules, generally necessaty before any 
capital operation. 1788 Priestley Lect, Hist. i. L 5 
All history has a capital advantage oyer every work of 
fiction. X793 W. Roberts Loo No. 47 He..espoused 
ie daughter of a capital jgrocer. *8x8 Hazlitt Es^. Poets 
VI, (1870) 146 So capital and undeniable a proof of the 
authors talents. 


7 . In mod. use : E.xcellent, ‘ first-rate Often 
as an exclamation of approval. 

xTte Ld. Radnor in Priv. Lett, ist Ld, Malmesbury I. 
85 The Hobbema is also a very capital picture. X791 * G. 
Gamb.voo' Ann. Horsem. vi. (1800) gx He clears every thing 
with his fore legs in a capital style. 1835 T. Hook G. Gur- 
ney 1, ii, Nolwdy said capital, or even good, or even toler- 
able. 1870 E. Peacock RalfSkhl. III. s6 He wax a capital 
companion, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. s) I. xoo Capital, 
Socrates; by the gods, that is truly good. 

8. Of or pertaining to the original funds of a 
trader, company, or corporation ; principal ; hence, 
serving as a basis for financial and other opera- 
tions. 

171^ Lond. Gas. No. 4534/1 An Act for Enlarging the 
Capital Stock of the Bank of England. 1776 Adam Smith 
W. A’. 1 . 1. ix. 98 The capital stock of Great Britain wa.s 
not diminished even bj’ the enormous expense of the late 
war. 1825 Southey in Q. Rez’. XXXIl. 41 Compelled. ,to 
encroach largely u^n its capital fund. 1884 Ld. Selborne 
in Zaw Rep. 35 Chanc, Dtv. 689 She may commute into 
a c^tal sum. . the benefit given to her. .by way of annuity. 

IIL + 9 . Capital lye ; the first or strongest 
alkaline solution employed in the process of soap- 
making. Obs, [Cf. F. capitel in same sense, med. 
L. capitellum ‘aqua saponis vet lixivium’, It. 
capitello * lie to wash and skoure with ’ (Florio). 
So that strictly this is a distinct word.] 

1704 WoRUDGE Diet. Rust, et Urh. s.v. Soap, The Magls- 
tral or Capital Lye .. is so strong, that an Egg will swim 
therein. 1731 Bailey, Capital Lees, are the strong Lees, 
made by Soap-boilers from Pot-ashes. 

B. sb. [Several elliptical uses of the adjective.] 

1 . A capital letter. Hence To speak in capitals-. 

1, e. with emphasis. (Cf. A. 5.) 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck.jRich. II, cxvii, Noe Character 
so small. But through that Glass appeares a Cajxitall. 1676 
Moxon Print. Lett, s A, B, C, etc. are Capitals, 

Swift On Poetry go When in Capitals exprest. The d^lle^c 
reader smokes the Jest. 1871 L. W. Lwkiiart Fair to See 
J. 4 (Hoppe) 'And I am I' cried Fuskisson, a little white 
ensi^, spMdcing in large capitals, with a voice like a Jew’s 
harp. x8j3 Burton A fuA Scot. VI. Ixviii. 147 The Service- 
hook was amply decorated with pictorial capitals. 

2 . A capital town or city ; the head town of a 
country, province or state. 

X667 Milton P.L, i. 756 Pandsmontum, the high Capit.al 
Of Satan and his Peers. 1750 Johnson Rttnibl. No. 49 F 4 
He that, like Casar, would rather be the first man of a 
village, than the second in the capital of the world. 1853 
Robertson Serm. Ser. in. ix. 115 § 3 A constant round from 
the capital to the watering place, and from the watering 
place to the capitaL 

8. A capital stock or fund. a. Commerce. The 
stock of a company, corporation, or individual 
with which they enter into business and on which 
profits or dividends are calculated ; in a joint- 
stock company, it consists of the total sum of the 
contributions of the shareholders, b. Pol. Econ. 
The accumulated wealth of an individual, com- 
pany, or community, used as a fund for carrying on 
fresh production ; wealth in any form used to help 
in producing more.wealth. 

[x6ix CoTGR., Capital, wealth, worth; a stocke, a man’s 
principall, or chiefe, substance.] X630-9 Wotton Lett. 4- 
Treat. 459 (K. 0 .) 1647 Clarendon Hist, Rtb. vu. (1847) 
441/1 Such anticipations upon all kinds of receipts for monies 
bonrowed and already spent, that they had no capital lor 
future security, 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v.j Power given 
by ParUament to the South-Sea Company' to increave their 
capital. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 51 You began ill . . You set 
up your trade -without a capital. 1793 Bentham Emaneip, 
Cot. Wks. 1843 IV. 41X In proportion to the quantity of 
capital a country has at its disposal, wilt., be the quantity 
of its trade. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 442 The gen- 
tlemen of fortune turn their capitals into this channel. 
1825 M°Colloch Pol. Ecoit. II. U. 73 The accumulation, .of 
the produce of previous labour, or, as it is more commonly 
termed, of capital or stock. Ibid. 114 Credit, .enables those 
who have capitals, .to lend them to those who are desirous 
to obtain them. 1863 Fenn Eug. ^ For, Funds 26 Bank 
Stcidc..is the capital of the Corporation of the Bank of 
E^Iand. 1874 Helbs Soc, Press, iii, 54 The immense 
difficulty that it is for any human being without capital 
to ensure himself a living. 

0. Eixed capital', tbat which remaitis in the 
owner’s possession, as working cattle, tools, ma- 
chinery, etc. Circulating, Jloaiing capital’, that 
whidi is constantly dianging hands or passing 
from one form into another, as goods, money, etc. 

X776 Adam Smith (Pi Af.^(x86g) 1 , 11. i. 376 His capital is 
continually g;oing from him tnoneshape, and returning to him 
in another. Such capitals . . may , . be called circulating 
capitals. xSag M«Culidch Pel. Econ. 11. ii. 95 What could 
he do without the assistance of fixed capital or tools! 

d. jig. ; also phrase, To wake capital out of : to 
turn to account. 

1847 Helps Friends ist C. (1851) 1 , 38 To reject the ac- 
cumulated mental capital of ages. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, XXV. (i86g) IVt 314 He tried to make, .political capital 
out of the desolation of his house. xB^ Mrs. Riddell G. 
Ceith II, fi. 36 The quietest, most conmuatingmannets that 
ever a man made capital out of. 2885 S^venson Dr. 
yekytl i. 8 If you choose to make capital outof this accident. 

4 . Fortif. (See qnot.) 

1706 Phiuups, Capital, the line . . drawn either from the 
angle of the Polygon to the point of the Bastion, or from 
the point of the Bastion to the middle^ of the Go^e. x|53 
Stocqueler MiL Encycl,, Capital . . ts an imaginary line 
bisecting the salient angle of a work. 
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+ 6. ''Seequot' Ci<s. 

Z799 G. SviTii Labo>at. 1. 133 One part of capital or cream 
of clay. 

Capital (kac'pital'j o. [f. the sb] To 

furnish or adorn with a capital. 

1851 Rlsmn Stcne^ I’en 1. j\. § so They shod and capi- 
tated the mouldings till they looked like a group of shafts. 

Capitaled''htc'pita.ld', ///. a. [f Capital sb. 

a Fumishtd ivith a capital, b. 

Supplied with capital. ^Chiefly in comb.) 

iftj3 Aim. Kerf, I. 3SS/1 The .sluggish proceedings of an 
under-capitaled 'community. 1851 Kismv .yrMtCf 1 V;t. I. 
i. § xj All Romanesque, massy-capitaled buildings. 1853 
C. Bkovtii yiUuite xx. (D.) The white column capitally 
with gilding. 

Capitalhood f kae'pitalhud). [f. Capital sb.^ + 
-HOOD.] The cond.ttion of being a capital city. 

z86s5i.WArrMffr35N0v.743 Her [Florence’s] half forgotten 
dreams of capital-hood are more than realized. 

Capitalism ,kx‘pitali z'm'. [f. Capitalx^.- -f- 
-ISM.] The condition of possessing capital ; the 
position of a capitalist ; a system which favours 
the existence of capitalists. 

1854 Thiickerw Xexvcomes II. 75 The sense of capitalism 
sobered and dignified jPaul de Florae. ^ 1877 A. Bocai Btiier 
T'imes (1884) 10 This institution of private capitalism is of a 
comparatively recent origin. 1884. Pall Silall G.xx Sept. 6/1 
A loophole for capitalism to creep in upon the primitive 
Christian communism. 

Capitsdisi: (kiS’pitalisL). Tf. Capital 
-IST.J One who has accamnlated capital ; one 
•who has capital available for employment in 
financial or industrial enterprises. Also attrib. 

i79» A Youve Trav. France 529 A gross ^evil of these 
direct imposts is, that of moneyed men, or capitalists, escap- 
ing all taxation. xBaj ^Coleriiice Talle-i. 37 Apn, 'I'lie 
Poor-rates are the consideration paid hy . . capitalists for 
having labour at demand. 1845 l)tsits.ELi Sybtl (1863) 95 
I'he capitalist flourishes, he amasses immense wealth ; we 
Einlc, lower and lower; lower than the beasts of burthen. 
tS^ J. B. 'K.i>-S(-EiS.Quest./orRe/d. Parli. 313 The capi- 
talist class. 

Capitali’stic, a. [f. Capitalist + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to capitalists. 

Doum Better Times (1884) 7 The offshoot of 
capitalistic prc^uction. iSB^Christian Union {bT. 1'.) 24 Apr. 
390 The snfastitution of some form of co-operation in pro- 
duction and exchange for the capitalistic method. 

Capitalization [kx-pitalaizxi-Jan). [f. Capi- 
talize - h-ATioK.] 

1 . The action of converting into capital, or of 
representing an annual income or payment by its 
capital value. 

Sat. Rev. IX. 3/2 Her creditors, .agreed to the capi- 
talization of their overdue dividends. zBSg Sir H. Cottok 
in R^. 30 Chanc. Div, 243 The profits . . were to he 
capitalized, and she^was only to have the income arising 
from that capitalization. 

2 . Conversion into a capital city. 

j86g Pall Mall G. 9 Oct. ro Florence is being summarily 
subjected to the advantages of capitalization. 

3 . The action of pnnting in capitals. 

1B64 ia Webster, etc. 

Capitalize [.ktc’pitabiz}, v. [f. Capital sb.^ 

+ -IZE.] 

1 . tram. To convert into capital. 

^ 1868 Rogers PoL JSant, xxiii. (ed. 3) 307 Notes bearing 
interest, to be subsequently capitalised into a fiinded debt. 
x885 Sir E, Kav in Zauv Times Ref. LII. 369/3 The com- 
pany were authorised.. to capitalise the reserved fund. 
fig. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII, 341 They should 
teach us to capitalize our philosophy. 

2 . To convert (a periodical income or payment) 
into an equivalent capital sum; to compute or 
realize the present value of such a payment for a 
definite or indefinite length of time. 

r8s6 TVimxx 22 Jan.j^As to the project of capitalizing incomes, 
that is another affair. i86r Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
III. cxlv. 13 1 The hundred millions . . must be, as the term 
learnt in France I think is, eafitalized. 

3 . To print in capitals, nottce-nse, 

z8to WnipprE Ess, ^ Rev. 11. 364 Capitalizing the names 
of abstract qualities. 

Hence Ca'pitalized fpl.a,, Capitalizer (kse'pita- 
Isiizsi) sb,, Ca'pitalizing vbl. sb. 

1863 Gladstone Futanc, Staiem. 33 The capitalized value 
of the income. z88o A tlaniic Monthly Dec 849 The ad- 
ministrator of capital and labour is not a mere middleman ; 
he is a capitalizer. zSSa W. B. Webden Soc. LaauZabar 
aS Small farmers . . ate almost always capitalizers. z8te 
Atlantic Monthly Dec. 848 Capitalizing; that is the con- 
verting of capital and labour into more capitaL 

CapitaUess C^ec'pitalil^), a. [f. Capital sh. 
+ -LESS.] Without <^pital ; having no capital. 
x866 Crump BaniingiL 65 Dishonest speculation •which 
thorongnly bad and capitaltess houses have practised. 

Capitally (kse-pitali), adv. [f. Capital a. + 
•LT ^ In a capital mjinner. 

1 . In a manner involving loss of life, as in To 
fmiish or accuse capitally. 

16x9 N. Brent tr. Sarffs Hist. Cotme. Trent (1676) 410 
Those that are infected with Heresie ought to be proceeded 
ngalnst capitally. x6m Bp. Patrick Cmm. Gen. xlii. 15 He 
was punished capitally. a74i Middleton Cicero I, v. 378 
The p^ple could not condemn, nor even tty a man capitally. 
1837 Tiurlwall Greece IV. xxxv. 396 He was capitally im- 
peschedt 


2. Fatally, seriously. 

1606 W IRSLR Alb. Eng, AV. c. 394 So capiuilly bad. 1741 
Richardson Pamela II. 77 None but the Presumptuous, 
the Conceited, and the Thoughtlesb, err capitally 1833 1. 
Tavlor 6ftr. Desfot. ix. 376 Those w.ho are capitally . . in 
fault. 

3 . Principally, mainly, eminently, in an im- 
portant degree. 

1786 T. Ji 1 F! Bsov Writ. (1859) I. 586 The commerce so 
far a-s it depended on that atticle, which was sery capitally 
too. Z836 Foster in d Corr. (1846) II. 31x4 Capitally 
fantastic, witty, and brilliant. 

4 . Excellently, admit abl)'. 

1730 Wardi'rton yulian^RVs. 1811 VIII. 90 The action 
too was capitzdly interesting. x8io Scott AffA in Lockhart 
(18421 191 bliss Baillie’s play went off capitally here. _ x^S 
JowBUT /’/«f<»(ed. a) 1. 331 You understand me capitally, 
bociutes. 

6. In capital letters : in large characters. 

175s Young Centaur vL \Vk^ IV. 359 In heaven’s . effort 
for our welfare, is capitally written the Dignity of Man. 

Cflr'pitaliLess, [f. Capit.vl a. -f -ness.] The 
condition or fact of being capital. 

x6xi CoTCR., Cafiialiii, capitalnesse ; or a capitall fact. 

II Capital! (kapita-n, km’pitmn). Also 8 oapi- 
dan, (7-8 captain). £Sp. eapitan Captain.] 
Mostly attrib., as in Capitan (or Captain) Pacha, 
the chief admiral of the Turkish fieet. Hence 
caption galley =nesA,. 

[1688 Land. Gas. No. 2320/3 The Captain Bassa or Lord 
Admiral, xto? /Airf. No. 4336/6 The Captain Pasha will go 
. with the Gallies . . into the Archipelago.] 1755 Smoi lftt 
Quix. (1803! II. 130, I rowed in the capitan galley of the 
Three Lanthoms at Navatino. i8« Willis Pcnnllings 
II. V 96 He was formerly cmitan pasha, or admiral-in-chief 
of the fleet, a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 183 Many 
a Capitan, and bej'. 

II Capitana (kapita-na). [It., Sp., and Pg. 
capitana in same sense, prop, adj., fern, of capitan, 
-0, qualifying nave * ship ’ or other word.] The 
chief or admiral’s ship. 

1684 Land. Gas. No. 1988/1 The Capitana of the Gallies 
of Naples, .was in a great storm cast away. xyaS Morgan 
Algiers II. v. 315 Algiers lost .. their Capitana or Atoiral. 
1843 Feescott Mexico 11. iv. (1864) 87 Orders were given . , 
to take the direction of the capitana or admiral’s ship 

Ca'pitaiLate. [ad. It. capitemato^ The office 
of a Capitano. 

1818 J. C. Hobhquse Hist. Illustr. 523 Ve.. were.. in- 
jured first by what was called a Senate, then under the 
name of a Capitanate. 

Oapltan(e, obs. form of Captain. 

II Capitano Ckapitamo). [It. ;= Captain.] A 
captain, headman, or chief. 

x6ii CoRYAT Cn/rfiV^raSsThe Prmfectus otherwise called 
the Capitano . . over all their [Venitian] forces. X70S Ad- 
dison 7/11^(1766)87 The chief oflicers of the commonwealth 
are the two Capitaneos. 1779 Forrest Voy, N. Guitua 
110, I made lum a Capitano, by giving him a frock and 
drawers of chintz. 1847 Disraeli Tancred v. viii. 

Capitanery, -ry : see Captainrt. 

Capitate (Wpitc't), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. L. 
eapitdt-us headed, fi caput, capit- head ; cf. next, 
and see -ate2 3.] ^ 

1. Ila^ving a distinct head, knob-headed. 

z66r Lovell Hist. Anim. Min. Introi., Gudgin, capi- 
tate and not capitate. 1807 J. K Smith Pkys Bot, 274 
[The Pistil] capitate, forming a little round head. 1848 
Dana Zoofh. 135 Tentacles long and capitate. 

2 . Bot. Having the infiorescence in a close 
terminal cluster or head, as in composite flbwers. 

s686 PhiL Trans, XVI. 285 The capitate Herb, whose 
flowers are fistulor. X794 Martyn Rousseads Bot. x. 103 
Capitate flowers like the Uiistles. x86x Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI. V. 298 Dense-headed Rush, or Capitate Rush. 

Hence Ca'pitated ppl, a., with same meaning. 

s6j6 Grew Anat. Floxvers App. § 15 Without Stalks, that 
is, Capitated, as in Scabious, 17^ Ehret in PhiL Trans, 
LIIl. 132 Having a globular or capitated stigma. 

Capitate (kie’pitcit), v. Math, [f. as prec.] 
(See quot.) 

1884 Cayley Mem, Seminvariants in Amer. 'prnl. Math, 
VII. 1. 10 We capitate a symbol bypreflxing to it a number 
which is not less than the highest number contained in it : 
thus 552 may be capitated into 5552, 6552, etc. 

Capita'bion (kmpitxi-Jan). [ad. L. captiation- 
e»t (sense 2), f. caput, ca^t~ head, having the 
form of noun of action from a vb. : see piec. and 

-ATION.] 

1 . The counting of heads or persons. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 418 This law of capitation. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ef. 360 For not performing 
the commandement of God concerning capitation. 

_ 2 . a. The levying of a tax ox diarge by the head, 
i. e. upon each person, b. A tax or fee paid for 
each head ; a poll tax. c. A payment or fee of so 
much Mr head from pupils, etc. 

X64Z Ewes {title), Speech, touching the Bill of a Capi- 
tation or PoU-money, 1696 LuttreLL Brief Rel. (1857) 
IV. X56 To make the whole capitation about 5 millions. 
*748 Fielding True Pair. Wks. 1775 IX. 317 Demand- 
ing two millions, to be immediately raised by capita- 
tion. vjfii Morse Amer. Geag, 11. aSt According to the 
last capitation, there were 166,871 Tews in Poland . . who 
paid the tax. Ibid, 46^ All other religions are. .included in 
this system of toleration, on paying a certain capitation. 
Mod, The Head Master’s salary, paid partly by a capita- 
tion on each pupil. 


3. Attrib. and Comb., as capitaiion-consianpUon, 
-tax', also f capitation-drugget, stuff, etc. (see 
quots.) ; capitation g;rant, a grant of a certain 
sum for every person who fulfils certain conditions, 
as to a school for scholars who pass a test examin- 
ation, to volunteers, etc. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 19 Oct., We find the average ♦capita- 
tion consumption of tobacco about 8 lb 3 oz 1690 B. E. 
Diet. Cant Crezu, *Cafiia/ian-Dmgget, a Cheap, Slight 
Stuff, called so from the Tax of that Name. i86z Sat. Rev. 
15 Mar., It would be quite possible to merge seveial of the 
existing grants [for education] into a single 'capitation 
grant, X704 Loud. Gas, No. 4031/4 Some Druggets, ♦Capi- 
tation Stuffs, and Shalloons. 1776 Adam Smith _ IK N, 
(1869} II. V. ii. 466 •Capitation taxes are levied at little ex- 
pense. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India 1. 112 A capitation 
tax upon pilgrims to the temple of Jagannath. 1701 Loud. 
Gas. No. 3740/4 An Olive ♦Capitation Wastcoat. 

Capita^fcive, a. [f. 'L.iapitat- (see prec.)+-iVE.] 
Reckoned by the head ; ‘per head ’. 

1879 Gladstone in 19/A Cent Sept. 571 The capitative 
addition made by their population to our commerce. 

f Ca’pitaynate. Sc. Obs. [f. capttayn, obs. f. 
C.VPTAIK + -ATE^.] A captainship. 

igM Dee Diary (1B42) 43 Jan. 7th I receyved letters from, 
the Lord Lasky from his capitaynate in Livonia, 

II Ca'pite (kse'pitz). L., ablat. of caput head, 
occurring in the phrase ienere in capite to hold 
(of the king) in chief; whence tenant, tenure in 
capite, and attrib. uses, as capite-lands, and the 
treatnaent of capite in Law Diets, as ‘ The name of 
a tenure (abolished by Act 12 Chas. II, xxiv.), by 
which land was held immediately of the King, or 
of the crown 

1616 Bullokar S.V. Capite, a tenure, when a man holdeth 
lands, immediately of the king as of his crowne, a x6a6 
Bacon Use Com. Law (1636) 39 If a man be seized of capite 
lands and soccage, he cannot devise but two parts of the 
whole, 1634 Sanderson Serin. II. 231 A single rood of 
capite-land will bring the whole estate into xvardship. x^i 
Temies de la Ley 46 Capite is a Tenure that holdeth im- 
mediatly of the King, as of his Crowne 1755 in Johnson. 

t Capite-herne. Sc. Obs. Also capy-. [app. f. 
cappii, Capped or Gaped ■+■ Fr. ‘ berne a kind of 
Moorish garment, or such a mantle as Irish gentle- 
women weare’ ((fotgr.).] Perh. a cape or hood. 

Z473 Treas. Scotl. I. 29, ij J elne of blak for a 

dole and capiteberne for the Quene. 1474^ IMd. 22, ji 
elne of satyne to lyne a cipibeine ofthe Kingis clok. Ibid. 
24, V quarteris of vellns to lyne a capitbirne for a riding 
gowne to the King. 

Oapitel(l, -we, -il, obs. ff. Capital, Capitle. 

Capitellate (kapi'telrit), a. [f. L. capitellum 
(see next) + -ATE a.] Furnished •with a capitel- 
lum or small head ; terminating in a small knob. 
Cf. Capitate. 

x87o Hooker Stud. Flora 240 Stigma capitellate. 

II uapite'llTUU. [L. dim. of caput (or its dim. 
capitumm) head.] A littie head. In Phys. The 
rounded eminence on the outer surface of the 
lower end of the humerus or upper arm. 

187a Mivart Elein, Anat. 14B A rounded prominence, 
called the capitellum, which joins the outer bone of the 
fore-arm or radius. 

+ Ca'pitle. Obs. Also 4-5 itil, -ytle, -itele. 
[a. ONF. capitle i—l.. capitulum, dim. of caput 
head. Another form of Chapitle, chapter.] 

1 . ? A chapter ; or ? a capital city. 

Ayenb. 43 pe zenne of ham hut . . purchaceh pe stryfs 
and Jie werres in cites oper ine capiteles, ojier betuene jie 
he^e men. 

2 . A chapter of a book (or the like). 

1340 Ayenb. i pise byep be capiteles of pe boc uohinde. 
c 1380 'WycLir Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 134 As tellib pe Gospel of 
Joon in pe same capitle. £1430 Lydg. Bochas i, x. (1554) 
20b, In this Capitle {ed 1558 chapitle) [Bochas] gan direct 
his stile To write the story. CX440 Promf. Para. 61 
Capytle, or chapytle, or captur, caftUtlnm. 

3 . A summary. 

1382 Wychf Hebr, viii. i Forsothe a capitle vpon tho 
thingis that ben seid. X388 Ibid. (Gloss) A capitil, that is 
a schorl comprehending of many thingis. 

Capitol (kse'pit^). Forms: 4 oapitole, (-hole, 
-oly^, 4-5 capit-, capytoile, -olie, 7 capitoU, 
7- oapitol. _ fME capitolie, capitoile, a. ONF. 
capitolie, Parisian capitoile ( = It. capitolio), ad. L. 
capitblium, a derivative of cu^M/head. The mod.F, 
capitole and Eng. capital are new adaptations of 
the L.] 

1 . Literally, A citadel on the head or top of a 
hill. esp. The great national temple of Rome, 
dedicated to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, on the 
Saturnian or Tarpeian (afterwards called Capito- 
line) Hill; sometime applied to the whole hill 
including the arx or citadel. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 543 Syne in hys capitole wes 
he [Caesar] Throw thaim of his consaill priue, Slayne, 
c Z386 Chaucer Moitkes T. 713 This Inlius to the capitolie 
[v.r. capitolye, capithole, capitoile] went. ? a 1400 Morte 
Arth. 96 At Rome . . Appere . . In be kydd capytoile before 
pe kyng sel'vyne. 1473 Bk, Noblesse xo Brenus . . waime and 
conquerid to Rome, except the capitoile of Rome. 160X 
Shake, yul, C, i. iii, 36 Comes ^sar to the Capitol! 
to morrow? 1671 Milton P. R. ly. 47 There the Capitol 
thou seest. .On the Tarpeian rock. 1838 Arnold Rome 1. 
315 The commons in that revolution occupied the Capitol. 
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capitd-lum:. 


"b. ti ansf. and Jig. 

c 1630 Pki’mm. ok H «vth. Poems \Vfcs. tijiii so The spol- 
les-. !>p’rLt!> of light .. Grtiet their great \iaor in his i.apitcl. 
1683 SiH T. Bhow Si. Chr. J/or. a6 7 'riuinphs not leading 
up into Capitols, but up into the highest havens. 1751 
Chwiiers Cjv/. S.V., Antiently the name capitol iias. .ap- 
plied to all the principal temples, in must of the colonies. 

2. S. ’ The edifice occupied by the congiess 
of the United States in their deliberations. Also, 
in some states, the state-house, or house in which 
the legislature holds its sessions ’ (Webster'. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 98 The presidents house is 
aiuated at the opposite eatrenuty of PennsyUania avenue 
from the Capitol. 

Hence Capito’lian, Capi’tolin.e a., of or per- 
taining to the Capitol ; Cafitoline games : games 
in. honour of Capitoline Jove. 

1618 Holydvy ’Juvenal 142 He could not add the capi- 
tolian oaken garland to the Alban olive garland. <11822 
Shellsy LUteriy vii. Gold profaned thy capitolian throne. 
1667 Milton P. L. iy. 508 . 4 mmon{an Jove, or ^pitoline, 
was seen. <11789 Busnfy Hist. Mm. led. a) II. i. 6 In the 
time of this Emperor [Constantine] . . the Ca^tollne games 
were abolished. 

Capitol(l, obs. form of Capital. 

Capitose (ksepitJ^'s^ a. [f. L. caput, capit- 
head-h-osE.] a. Having a large head. b. Obstin- 
ate, headstrong. i88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Capitonl (kapit»l). [F. capUoul, a. Pr. 
capital late L. capitolium, mr capitulum chapter, 
town -hall.] A name given to the municipal 
magistrates of Toulouse. 

Z753 Chambers Cycl. Sn^fi. s.v. S75£ Hucent Gr. Tour 
I V. 243 Their eschevins were called capitouls. x8z8 Hallam 
Mtd. Ages (1873) L 347 The capitouls of Toulouse pretend 
to an extravE^nt antiquity. 

T Capitonlate. Obs. Also capitolat, >tilate. 
[ad. Fr. capitoulat, i. capitoul'. see piec.] a. The 
dignity of a capitoul. b. A ward or quarter of a 
city presided over by a capitoul. 

1586 T. B. La PriiKKHd.^Fr. Acad. (1589) 191 The Stats 
yecrely held in the Pronnces, the Mairalties of townes, 
Shreevalties, Consulships, C^itolats, & Church-wardens, 
are as it were the forme of a Democraty. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Sufp. S.Y., Tholouse is now divided into eight capitu- 
lates or quarters. 

Gapixalant (kaphtiiHant). [a. F, capitulant, 
pr. pple. of capitiiler to Capitulate.] One who 
capitulates. 

*839-37 Alison Hist. Europe xxvii. § gg Gaining posses- 
sion of the fortress which the capitulants held. 

Capitular (kaprtu)llaA), a. and sh. [ad. med. 
L. capiUtlar-is adj., capitulare sb.^ f. capitulum in 
its various senses : see below.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to an ecclesiastical chapter ; 
governed by a chapter. 

x6xx CoTGR, Capitulaire, capitular; of, or belonging to, 
a chapter, zS3x Li/e Festher Sarpi 11676) 36 That in a ca- 
pitular acdon. . should be sent forth two Apostolical Briefs. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I, 787 Seizing the temporalities of 
bishops and capitular boaies. x86x A. B. Hope Eng. 
Cathedr. igt/i C. 183 Some of the old cathedrals had been 
served by chapters of canons, others by monks — all were 
hereailer to be capitular. 

2. J^Ays. Of or pertaining to a terminal pro- 
tuberance of bone. Cf. Capitulum 2 . 

X872 Mivart Elent. a not, 28 The first of these articular 
sources is termed 'capitular'. x88z — Cat 27 One kind, 
attached to the centrum, are called capitular. 

3. £of. Growing in small heads, as the Dandelion 
does. X846 Worcester cites Loudon ; and in mod. Diets 

B. sb. [various elliptical uses of the adj.] 

1. A member of an ecclesiastical chapter. 

1726 Ayltffe ParergoH 201 The Chapter may,, make De- 
crees and Statutes which shall bind the Chapter itself and 
all its Members or Capitulars. X76x Sterne TV. Shandy 
(1802) IV. 20 The dean of Strasburg . . the capitulars and 
domiciliars (capitularly assembled} -. all wished, etc. 

2. =Capitulabt B a. 

z66o Jeh. Taylor Rule Conscience iv. L (R.) The capitular 
of Charles the Great joyns dicing and drunkraness to- 
gether. xtSi Chambers Cj/cl. s.v.,ln these capitulars did 
the whole Trench jurisprudence antiently consist. iSog-xo 
Coleridge (1818) 1 . 142 Nothing gives us a '^tter 

notion of the . . French, monarchy, than the third capitular 
of the year 811. 

3. ? A law or statute of a chapter, or of an ec- 
clesiastical council ; a canon ; dlso^g. 

a 1667 Jer. Taylor Semt. (1678) go Our Blessed Saviour 
made those capitulars and canons of Religion. t7ax-x8oo 
Bailey, Capitulars, ordinances or ii^junctions of kings or 
bishops, about Ecclesiastical Affairs. 17SX Chambers Cycl., 
Capitular or capitulary, denotes an act passed in a chapter, 
either of knights, canons, or religious. 

4. ? A heading ot title of a chapter. 

1846-7 Maskell Mon. Rit. I. p. liv, Here must be men- 
tioned a Capitular which not unfrequently is to be met with 
in MSS. of the New Testament in English , Here begyn- 
nythe a rule, that tellith in whiche chapitris of the bible. . 
ye mown fynd the epistlis and the gospels'. 

+ Capl'tularly, adv. Obs. [f. Capitulab a. 
+ -LV ^.] In the fprm o^ or aa, a chapter. 

170a Acc. Transact. Present Conuocation S The Dean and 
Frebendarys. .meeting Capitularly in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. X711 Swift Let. Mr. Si, John ii May (R.) You could 
do nothing but when all three were capitularly met. 1761 
[see Capitular B. 1]. 


Capitulary (kaprtii/Ulri^, a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. capituldrius, -ium in same senses ; F. 
capitulaire. Cf. Capitulab.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a chapter. 

X774 T. WVBIOV Hist. Eng. Pottry HL f 3S iR,^ The 
register of the (.apitulary acts of York Cathedrak x86i 
i luus 23 M.iy {Milan 1, The Capitulary Vicar hav prohibitLd 
the clergy frum taking part in the approaching national fete. 
£. ib. 

1. A member of an ecclesiastical chapter. ? Obs. 
1694 Lltirell Brief RlI. V1S571 III. apS 'I he grand dean 

. .adjourned the chapter, .and retired with 22 capitularies.. 

2. A collection of ordinances \,in mod.L. called 
capitula), especially those made on their own 
authority by the Frankish kings. 

1630 Elocrfield TyiJies hi And the capitularies [say] 
that they were the vows of the faithful. 1747 Cartl 
Hist. Eng. I. 240 Enjoined by the capitularies of Charle- 
Magne. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iii. (1S621 54 We 
have also an ordinance of ^g, the Capitulary of Worms. 
*873, Stubbs Const. Hist. I. L xa Germany, except in the few 
Capitularies of the Frank sovereigns, has no central or 
common written law. 

3. A heading, title, category. 

18^.9 ’Lkhook ituag. Cons)., Southey Porson 1. All that 
portion of our metre, .ranged under the capitulary of lyric, 
t Capi'tulate, ^l. a. Obs. [ad. med. L. 
eapitulat-iis, pa. pple. of capitulare ‘ capitulis ali- 
qnid distinguere ’ [Du Cange), to draw up under 
distinct heads, f. capitulum head of a discourse, 
chapter, title, dim. of caput head.] 

Reduced to heads ; agreed or laid down in a 
number of distinct heads or items ; stipulated. 

X53& Gardiner in Focock Rec. Ref. 1 . 1 . 00 It is capitu- 
late between the ^king's highness and the french king to 
make actual war in Flaundres. 1574 Hellowes Gueuartis 
A/f. (X577) 10 It was a law made and capitulate by the 
Lawyers, ikm Holland Lity xxiv. vL 5x3 It was capitu- 
late and covenanted, that.. the river Himera, etc. 

Capitulate (kapi^ti^t), v. [f. prec. or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed : see -ate 3.J 
+ 1. traus. To draw up chapters, or under 
heads or articles ; to specify, ennmerate. Obs. 

1393 Lodge IVm. Laniard £ijb. The lawes. .which we 
capitulate at sea are not.. used on lande x6oB Topsell 
Serpents 600 The places of serpents abode being thus 
generally capitulated. £1643 Howell Lett. 11678) 116. 
1678 Marvell Def. Iltnue Wia. 1875 IV. 182 The Discourse 
..capitulates that Mr. Howe should by efficacious intend 
mfaliibility, etc. 


fb. intr. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 81 For an assay . . of his 
pen^he capitulated on the butbs of monsters. 

+ 2. iatr. To draw up articles of agreement; to 
arrange or propose terms ; to treat, bargain, parley. 

X5a6 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, ul u. lao Fercy, Northumberland, 
. -Slortimer, Capitulate against z6x8 Sir T. Lake Jn 
Foriescue Papers 38 He did not intend to capitulate with 
his Majesty. 1669 Baxter Call Umonv. 247 Think not to 
capitulate with Christ, and divide your heart betwixt him 
and the world. 1697 Damwei Voy. 11729) I. sao The 
Spaniards .. capitulated day after day to prolong time. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa <i8ixj VII. 344 It bad the ap. 
pearance of meanly capitulating with you. xBxj Welung- 
TON in Gurw. Di^. XII. 353 We must not capitulate with 
mutiny in any shape. xSeSSouttiey Ess, (18331 1 . 333 Those 
magistrates, .who capitulated withthe. . agricultural rioters, 
and. .acceded to the demands of a mob. 

fb. With various constructions ; To make con- 
ditions, stipulate, agree. Obs. 

North Plutarch (16761 965 Plentminlus. .did capitu- 
late with Lepidus to render up the Town. 1586 Sidney 
Arcadia iv, (1590) 43a To capitulate what tenements they 
should have. z6m Segar Hon. Mil. ^ Civil ul xiii. 126 
Two gentlemen capitulate to fight on horseback. 171S 
Foe Hon. ^ Just, (1841) 16 , 1 capitulate for so much justice 
as to exphiin myself. 18x8 Mrs. Shelley Franhenst, iv. 
The man who thus capitulated for his safety. 

+ 3. Inuts. a. To make terms about, agree upon 
the terms of ; to formulate, arrange for, conclude, 
b. To make the subject of n^tiation. Obs. 

1393 Lodge Wm. iw/gSronf FijbjA peace latejk capitu- 
lated betwixt Dagobert, kin^ of F lauce and Grimoald. 
a 1649 Chas. I. Whs. syo He had no Commission . . to capitu- 
late anything concerning Religion. x66r Webstar Thra- 
cian Wonder 11. i. How dare you, mr, capitulate the cause t 
4, tw/r. To make terms of surrender; to sur- 
render or yield on stipulated terms, in opposition 
to surrendering at discretion. The ordinary use ; 
said of a general, force, garrison, fortress, town, etc. 

1689 Lhttreu. Brief Rel, {i8s7)L547 The 13th, the duke 
of Gourdon beat awriy, and desired to capitulate. 1705 
Lend. Gas. 4160/3 The Uistle of Mittau began to capitulate 
the X4th Instant. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, V. v. 439 Want 
of provisions quickly obliged Trevulci to Capitulate. 1874 
Bancroft Footpr. Time ifi.160 Washington . .after defend- 
ing himself one day, capitulates. 

fig. X714 Sped, No. 566^8 , 1 still pursued, and, about 
two o'clock this afternoon, she thought fit to capitulate. 
x^i-4 Emerson Whs, (Bonn) I. si, 1 am ashamed to think 
how easily we capitulate to badges and names, 
b. trails. To surrender upon terms. 

1847 R. Hamilton Rem, h' Funishm, vL (1853) 364 We 
cannot capitulate the premises. 1870 Daily Tel, aa Sept., 
The new Minister.. seems, .dbposed to the policy of capitu- 
lating France. 

Hence Oapi-tulated ppl. a. Oapi-tulatinfif 
vhl. sb. asi^ppl. a. 

1386 FernE Bias. Gentrie 331 A (^mbate capitulated, 
that is to wit, a Combate, wholn are set downs . . diners 


Articl^ or conditions, as to the manner of the battaile. 
1654 EvBLORRFHY/VF//<<'«ijui(ti676 281 Ihib capitulating 
Traj tor, lyrt Smolllit Ci. Fathom (1784) 134/1 He put 
on his capitulating face. 

Capitulation vkapktir/l^i’Jan'. [a. F. tapiiu- 
laiia/i, ad, med.L. capituldtion-cm, n. of action f. 
lapituldie to draw up under heads] The action 
ot the -verb C-vpitcl.vte. 

■|*1. The action of arrangingin chapters or heads; 
a portion of a work so arranged. Obs, 

1613 R. C, Table AlpA, iej.3) Lapiiulatiou, distinguish- 
ii« by parts, bringing to hands [? heads], 

2 A statement of the heads of a subject ; sum- 
mation, summary, enumeration ; cf. reiapituhxtion. 
.*S79 Flnton Guicriaid, i. (isijg) 15 This is the capitula- 
tion and sunime of them [the conditions of a convention]. 
1638 "REWtooM Port Piety I should but spend paper in 
a meere capitulation of their names. x88a Stev enson Mai 
(f- Bks. 124 Capitulation is not description. 

T 3. The making of terms, 01 of a bargain or 
agreement; stipulation. Obs, 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng, Pooiie lArh) 398 In conuersation 
simple, in capitulation subtill and mistrustfull. 1647 Cl\r- 
ENDON Hist. Reb. VL 1 1 843 1 347/3. 1721 Stkv fe Eccl. Mevt. 
L 1. xii. 103 Appointing by capitulation what the pope 
should da 

+b. jd/. Articles or terms of a treaty, stipula- 
tions, covenants, conditions. Obs. 

1580 North ^/»/<ir£A (16761 377 The capitulations which 
the Ephori sent unto him, were these. 1667 Treaty in 
Magens Insurtincts II. 5% The Kings of Great Britainand 
Spam shall -- keep .. air and singular the Capitulations 
in this present Treaty agreed. 172X Strvpb Feel. Mint. 
II. 1. xxriL 331 Soldiers had^been paid for their service 
. . according to their cwitulations. 1728 Morgan Hist. 
Algiers II. iv. 2S5 The Capitulations between bis Imperial 
Majesty and his new Ally. 

■f c. An agreement on specified terms, a cove- 
nant, convention, treaty. Obs. 

*835 Gardiner in Strype Eccl. Mem, 1. 11. Ixv. 161 In 
case.. any of them should swerve from any piece of the 
capitniation by force of the emj^ror. 164a Bridge Wound. 
Consc. Cured 1 4. 39 Then the Doctor comes to the matter 
of capitulation or covenant, x^i Lutirell Brief Rel. 
(iSsy) II. 312 The French at Mons had already broke their 
capitulation with the burghers. 1798 Dallas Amer, Law 
Rep. 11. 459 The rights which descended to him in con- 
sequence of his father's original capitulation. 1843 Pres- 
cott Mexico ML iv. (1864) 444 The terms of his [Columbus] 
original 'capitulation ' with the crown. 

d. spec, (a.) The agreement or conditions swozn 
to by ^e former German emperors at theirelection. 
(b.) The agreements made by the Swiss cantons 
with foreign powers respecting the regiments of 
Swiss who took service imder them. (<■.) The 
articles by which the Porte gave special irainmiities 
and privileges to French simjects ; extended subse- 
quently to mose of other nations. 

1622 Prvt. Princes in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 74 As was 
agreed uwn in the Capitulation Royal, and Fundamental 
Iaw of the Empire. 1736 Nugent Gr- Tour II. 26 Every 
Emperor is tied down at his coronation to some new 
articles, which are called terms of capitulation, x^ Morse 
Amer. Geog, II. 473 European merchants live here in . • 
splendour and safety . , owing to particular capitulation'! 
with the Porte. x8^ Kinglake Crimea (1876) 1 . viii. 11& 
r. Const, 809 The system of 
fie Cantons. 1884 Twiss Law 
463 It may be' doubted whether the term 'Ca- 
pitulations' came into use before the Treaty of 1535 between 
France and the Porte. 

4. The making of terms for surrender ; the action 
of suirenderlng to an enemy upon stipulated terms. 

x6j9> Cromwell Lei. 18 Dec. (Carlyle) The gentlemen you 
desire . . to treat and conclude of the capitulation. 1769 
Robertson Chas, V, V. iv. 407 Clement . .was soon obliged 
to demand a capitulation, x^ J. H. Newman Hist. Sh. I. 
1. i. X7 In Greece to offer earth and water was the sign of 
capitulation. Mod. The capitulation of Metz, 
b. The instrument containing the terms. 

1793 Ld. Auckland Cerr. III. g, 1 . .enclose the capitula- 
tions of'Breda and Gertruydenberg. 1849-30 At ison H/si. 
Europe VIII. Iv. § 34. sgo At daybreak the capitulation was 
signed. 

Capli/Ulator. [agent-noun in L. form, from 
Cawtulatb vi\ One who capitulates, 
x6zx CoTCR., Capiiuleur, a capitulator. ^ 163* in Sura- 
WOOD ; 1846 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Capitiilatory (kapi-ti77latori), a. [f. as prec. 
-I- -oBT.] Of or pertaining to capitulation ; cf. 
recapitulatory. 

1833 Lamb Elia (18601 243 In their tedious genealogies, or 
their capitulatory brass monuments? 

Capitule, -uU, obs. if. Capitlb, Capital. 

II Capittilnm (kapl‘tuHt>m). [L. ; dim. oicapit 
head.] A little head or knob. 

1. Eccl. A short ' lesson ’ from Scripture. 

*753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1883 MrCRis Shetches if 
SiM. 39 The last page of the capitula of St John's Gospel, 

2. rhys. * A protuberance of bone received into 
a h&Uow portion of another bone ’ {Syd. See. Lex.). 

1735 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. zS8i Mivart Ceti 37 They 
articulate with the heads, or the capitula, of the rite. 

3. Bot. * A close head of sessile flowers. Also 
a term vaguely applied among fimgals to the re- 
ceptacle, pilens, or peridium ’ ( Treas. Boll), 

x7ax-s8M Bailey, Capitulum [among Botanists] is the 
Head or Flowring Top of any Plant. 1830 Lindley Nai. 
Syst. Bol. 106 The neutral florets.. being quite open in very 
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CAPPADINE, 


many capitula. j86s S. Thomson II 7 /i Jf lowers i. (ed. 91 
The flower-head or capitulum of such a plant as the daisy. 
4 . Zool. The body of a barnacle together with 
the case containing it ; so calle<l from its forming 
a head to the peduncle or foot-stalk. 

1872 Nicholson Palxmt. 153 At its free extremity the 
peduncle bears the ‘ capitulum *. 

Capivara, var. ofCAPVB.VBA. 

Capivi, var. of Copaiba. 

CapMn Ikie'pkin). nome-wd. [f. Cap sb, + 
-KIN, J A little cap. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. S15 The small mannikins had . . 
thrown down their broad brown capkins. 

Caplan, obs. form of Cafblik. 

Ca'plOi capuL Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; a. 4-5 
capel, 4-6 capil, 5 capylle, 5-6 oapill, 6 capyl, 
4-7 oaple. J8. 4-9 capul, 5 oapulle, 5-6 oapnll. 
In Drayton cauple. [ME. ta^l, -il, -yl^ <il, cor- 
responds to Icel. ka^ll (for kapad-r) nag, hack, 
mare ; also to Ir. ca^ll, capitll horse, mare, Gael. 
capall mare, the relations between which are un- 
certain ; the ultimate source is prob. L. caball-tts 
horse, hack. See also CABAnii, and its variants. 
Not in Old Irish iWindisch); Manx has caibyl, Webih 
iDavies, not in Pnghe), Comish eeoil, kevil, kej^yl 
(also in place names as Nattkevti, Pettkeslil), Ereton caoal 
(in Lagueuc’s Catholicon 1499, and in Rostrenen 1732, not 
in Legonidec‘. These forms point to no common Celtic 
source, but to separate adoption from L., Norman Fr , and 
perh. £ng. The Irish capall was evidently directly from 
1.. cahajltts. The Icelandic word is chiefly in ecclesiastical 
documents afrer 13th c., and may be directly from !>., or 
perh. immed. through Irish. The immediate source of the 
ME. word is not determined.] 

A horse ; in ME- dsas&.'j poetical', now only dial, 
c X390 Band Cokaygne 3a in £. £. P, (18631 157 Hots, no 
capil, kowe, no ox. cigas £. £.AlU.t, P. B. 1354 pay wer 
cagged and kajt on capeles al hare. 136a Lakgl, P. PI. 
A 32 penne Concience on his Capul Qirieth forp Faste. 
c 1386 Chaucek Frtre's T. S54 Bothe hey and Cart and eek 
hise caples thre^ c 1440 Promp, Para 6i/a Capul, or caple, 
horse, eaialiws. c 147s ■Fait/' Coilvar 114 The ane of 30W 
my Capill ta. The vther his [the King's] Couisour alswa. 
1547 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Kephyll, a capull. x6oo 
Holland Listy iil vii. 1365 note, Grasse and food , for sheepe, 
caples, and goats. xfe3 Drayton Bar. Warms vi. 1 , Pheenos 
tooke his lab'ring Teame , , To wadi his Cauples in the 
Ocean Streame. 3670 Ray Proverbs 48 It is time to yoke 
when the cart comes to the caples, Cheshire. 1799 R. 
Janiesok Pop. Ballads (r8o6) 1.333 (Janr.) And hark ! what 
capul nickerM proud 1 18x9 Scorr Ivanhoe XAXviii, I will 
get me. .my neighbour Buthan’s good capul. 

2 . A name for a hen. ran. 
r xaflo Tavmeley Myst. 99 Sely Capyll, oure hen, both to 
and lira She ka^ls. 

Caple, variant of Cafel. 

Oapleyne, obs. form of Cafeunb. 

Capliii, capluijf (kse-plin, -lig^ [f. Cap.] 
The cap of leather on a Hail, ^ough which the 
thongs pass that connect the swingel and staff*. 

x888 R. Holme Armoury hi. 333/1 The Cap-lings . . of a 
Flail or Thredial . . are the strong double Luthers made 
fast to the top’of the Hand-staff and the top of the Swiple. 
X704. in WoRUDGE Diet. Bust, et Urb. s.V. Piail, 3737 in 
'Bmxhjsy Pam. Diet. s.v. Flail. 

Gaplia, -ling, var. of Cafeiir, a small 
Capnite (kse'pnsit). Min. [in Ger. Kapnii 
(Bieithaupt 1841), f. Kaptdk (in Hungary) + -m.] 
A variety of SmiAsonite, containing carbonate of 
iron. x868 in Dana Min. 

CapnonuUlCy (kte'pntansensi), [£ Gr. xairvSs 
smoke fuarreta divination. Cf. F. capnonumcie 
(in idth c. capnofftofitie^ Divination by smoke. 

x6xo Healey Si, Aug, City of God au Divination ..was 
done. . by smoake, CapnomanGy. x6^ J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) Pref., Those thin and curious arts, capnomancy, au- 
gury, Sooth saying. 1883 Stewart Neth. Lodiaber xxxiv, 
Rod In books on. .divination it is called Capnomancy. 

Capnomor Chem. [f, Gr. Kairv6% 

smoke -l- (?) n 6 pa, Doric for jioipa part.] A colour- 
less transparent o}l of peculiar smell, one of the 
constituents of smoke, obtained from wood-tar. 

3838 T. Thomson Chent, Orv. Bodies 736 Capnomore , , 
was disco vered by Reichenbad, , . and was so named by him 
. . because it exists in the smoke of organic bodies. 3803-79 
Watts Qicf. Chem. 1 . 741 Oipnomor is contained, together 
with, creosote and another oil, in the portion of wood-tar 
which is soluble in potash. 

||Ca‘poc._ 'A fine short-stapled cotton wool, 
used in India for stuffing cushions and lining pa- 
lanquins, etc.’ (Simmonds 1858). See Kapok. 

37S0 Beawes Lex Mercat, (1732) 817 Capoc (a sort of very 
fine Cotton). 

t Capo'che, v. trans. Obs. rare—\ Meaning 
uncertain: Jomson suggests ^perhaps to strip 
off the hood’, f. Capouchbj it might also be a 
sportive use of Caboobb v. 

3664 Butler Hud, n. 11, 329 We still have . . Capoched 
\e<i. 1889 has o*er-reach’d) your Rabbins of the Synod And 
snapt their Canons with a Why-not, 

II Capo'collia, [It; fem. of capocchio silly, 
simple (capoca'a, capocckio ‘shallow skonce, log- 
gerhead* Florio) j lit. ‘blockhead’, f. capo bead.] 
Theobald’s correction of the leading ckipochia, in 
x6o6Shaks. Tr, 4 Cr.iv.ii. isCFol. i) Alaspoore wretch: 
a poore chipochia. 


Capon (k^'pan), sb. Forms: i, 3 capun, 4 
capouu, (kapoiin, ebapon), 4-6 capone, 5 oa- 
pim(e, (capvne), capooue, 4- capon. [OE. 
capun, ad. L. capon-em in same sense, whence also 
ONF. capun, capon (F. cJiapon, Pr. and Sp. capon. 
It. cappone), which prob. reinforced the Eng. word.] 
L A castrated co^. 

rxooo .£lfbic Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 132 Capo, capun. 
GalliHOtcus, capun. eitga Bestiaiy 300 in O. £. Misc. 13 
De coc and te capun. a 3300 Floriz 4 Bl, 260 Bute he also 
capun beo idiBt. 3377 Langl. P. PL B.iv. 38 For a doreine 
chickenes Or as many capones. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, R. XII. xviii. (1495) 425 The capon is a cocke made as it 
were female by keruynge away of nis gendringe stones. 1483 
CiiXsaa Reynard 26 He..hadde toforelwm as fatte capone 
as a man myght fjnde. 3398 Barckley Felic. Man i. (1603) 
XI Is made fat with daintie and delicate fare like a capon. 
z6oo Shaks. A.'P.L. II. viL 154 The Justice In faire round 
belly, with good Capon lin'd, a 3704 T. Brown IVks. (1760) 
HI. 2d (D.) To truck, .justice for fat capons to be delivered 
before dinner. 384 jr Barham Ingol. Leg. i6z On 

capons fine they daily dine. x86$ Livingstone Zambesi 
X. 2id Some fine fat caxxins. 

b. formerly used in payment of rent in kind. 

3493 Act XT Hen. VI J, xL Freamb., xl. acres of wood xlfr*. 

rent and the rent of L. capons. 3523 Lc. Berners Froiss. 
1 . ccccxlvii, 789 They gatfered vp the rentes, as Capons, and 
other thynges in his townes. 

c. as a type of dullness, and a term of reproach. 

rs/^Id'aKLLEiysm.Apopk,‘yyj\ [He] came flynging home 

to Roome again as wryse as a capon. ^ 3553 T. Wilson 
.Logiie 1 1 Some [men] are capones by kinde, and so blunt 
^ nature, that no arte at all can whet them. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. iii. i. 32 Mome,. .Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot, Patch. 
t2. iransf. A eunneh. 

3394 Caksm Huartds Exam. Wits (1618) 279 Of a 1000 
such capons who addict themselues to their booke, none 
attaineth. to anie perfection, euen in musicke [which is their, 
ordinarie profession^. 3603 Tryall Chev. 11. i. in Bullen O/ 
PI. (1884) 111 . 289. 3693 D'Dreev yj// for Money 65 If there 
be a Ca^n in Christendom, I'll make thee one. 

3 . Humorously applied to various fish; esp. a 
red-herring. 

c 3640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (xSBs,) 310 The Sole 
wee call our Seuveme Capon. 3699 B. *£. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Yarmeuth-Capon, a Red Herring. X7X9 Ramsay HamiU 
ton ii. ill, A Glasgow capon and a fad^ Ye thought a feast. 
s8xa W. Tennant Anster F. iv. Each to his jaws A good 
Crail's capon holds \noie ‘ a dried haddock’]. 3847-78 Hal- 
LiwELL, Capon, a red-herring. Kent, 

1 4 . A billet-doux, C£ F. poulet ‘ a chicken ; 
also, a loue-letter, or loue-message* (Cotgr.). Obs, 
3588 Shaks. L, L. L. iv. i. 56 O thy letter, ihy letter , , 
Boyet, you can canie, Breake vp this Capon. 

5 . Comb.,o& capowiroth, -fiesh', capon-crammed, 
-like, -lined a^s. ; capon -beer, ? capon-broth 
made with beer; oapon-bell, the passing-bell 
(HalliweU dtes Dekker); f capon-cote, a house 
for keeping capons; capon-justice, a coimpt 
magistrate who is bribed by gifts of capons ; 
capon-xnoney, money in conunutation of a pay- 
ment of capons ; -j* oapon’s-feather, the feather of 
a capon ; also. Common Columbine {Aquilegia 
vul^rii) ; + capon’s -tail, a plant, 'Valeriana 
pyrenaica ; capon’s-tail grass, Festnea Myurtts 
(Britten and Holland). 

xdafi Bacon Syloa § 413 Drink incoi^iorate with Flesh or 
roots (as in *Capon-beer &c.) will nourish more easily. i6ox 
T, H[ale] Acc, New Invent. 78 If the Alderman thought 
that an impossibility, he was certainly far gone in '’’Capon- 
broth. 3^3 Langl. P, PI. C. vii. 136 Hue hadde a childe 
in the *chapon-cote. 1597 znd Ft. Return fr, Pamass, iii. 
ii. 1214 His mawe must be *Capon cramhd each day, 
a 1662 OsiLxs Hist. Ref. (1849) I- a** CD-) Salcot of Salis- 
bury [otherwise called Capon] . , redeems his peace . , by 
making long leases of the best of his farms and manors ; 
known afrerwmrds most commonly by the name of *Capon’s 
feathery 3847-78 Halliwell, Capoils feather, the herb 
columbine, c 3425 Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 662 Cam spadonia, 
’’dtpuneflesche. Caro caponina, caponflesche. a 3639 Ward 
S^n. (1862) 328 (D.) Judges that judge for reward, and say 
with shame, ‘Bring you’, such as the country calls *capon 
justices _ 3836 R, Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1 . 150 A portly, 
*capon-Iined burgomaster. xymLoiid. Gaz. No. 5246/3 In 
Arrear to the Corpomtion of Portsmouth, for Towm-Rents, 
Reliefs, *Capon-Money or other Dues, Turner Names 

of Herbes, Phu is called in englishe setwai, of other some 
"Capones tayle._ 3598 Florio, Amantilla, the herbe Vale- 
rian, Canons tmle 01 Setwall. Gerard Herbal i. xxii. 
29 My friend . .gave it the title. ."Capons-taile Gracce. 

Ca’pou, V. [f. prec. ; = F. chaponneri\ trans. 
To make a capon of; to castrate. Hence Oa'- 
ponedji//. a., Ca'poning vbl. sb. 

3624 Massinger Renegade i. i, Had it been discovered, I 
had been caponed. x668 R. L'Estrancc Vis. Qrtev. (1708) 
184 Nothing but a Capon'd, a thing unman’d, could ever, 
etc. x6« Dryden yuvenaVs Sat. vi. 487. x886 N. d^aland 
Her. X June 2/6 The caponing of male fowl birds. 
tCa'ponet. Obs, [f. Cafoij'+-bt; prob. OF; 
mod.F.Tias chaponneaui\ A little or young capon. 

3370 Levins Manip.m A caponet, of capon, capnncultts. 
16x9 H. Hutton Follies Anai. (1842) ax To shelter the 
scorcht caponet or hen. 3708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lix. 
(1737) 243 Caponets, Caviar and Toast. 

Caponier (kieponleu). Also capouiere, ca- 
ponniSre, kaponier. [a. F. caponnilre, ad. Sp. 
caponera in same sense; orig. a capon-cote or 
mews, f. capon Capon. Manymodem writers have 
used the French form.] 


‘ A covered passage across the ditch of a fortified 
place, for the purpose either of sheltering commu- 
nication with outworks or of affording a flanking 
fire to the ditch in which il stands’ (Stocqueler 
Mil. Dili. 1853). 

1683 Land, Gas. No. 1858/6 A Retrenchment . . which we 
still maintain, to cover the Caponiers we have in the Ditch. 
3704 J. Harris Lex. Teckn., Caponniere. 3772 Simes Mil. 
Guide, Caponier. 3830 E. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc., 
Caponiire. 3863 Kinclake Crimea III. y. 364 Of 
its eight angles, every other one was supplied with a little 
bastion or caponiere. 3879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 138/2 
Kaponiers are large casemated masonry buildings for the 
defence of the ditches of permanent works on the polygonal 
^stem. x88z St. famed s Gaz. 6 Feh., Strong caponiers for 
nanking the ditches. 

Caponize (kJi'panioz), V. [f. Capon sb. -h -ize.] 
tram. To make a capon of ; to castrate. 

3654 Gayton Fest. Notes iv. ii. 180 [To] dishonour aCock 
of his spurrs : that is to Caponize the gallant spirit of the 
Creature. 3736 Bailey Househ. DLt. 140 These bustards 
may likewise be caponiz’d, as well as turkeys, to make them 
larger. 1850 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in fml. R. G. S. 
XXlX. ssoThe habit of caponizing cattle and poultry pre- 
vailed. .before the arrival of the Arabs. 

Capooue, obs. form of Capon. 

IJ Caporal (kapDra*!). [a. Sp. and F. caporal."] 
1. A corporal. (4^.) 

1598 Barrlt Theor. Warres ii. i, 2^ Of the best approued 
souldiers to chuse for Caporals. Ibid, Gloss. 249 Cabo_ de 
esquadra or Caporall, a Spanish word, is the head or chiefe 
vnder the Captaine of a small number of souldiers. 

2 . A kind of (superior) tobacco. (Fr.) 

1850 Thackeray Pendennis Ixix. (1885) 680 Couldn't find 
a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to Strasburg, 
where 1 got some Caporal. 

Caporcianite (kappujanoit). Min. [f. Monte 
de Caporciano in Tuscany + -ite.] A variety of 
Laumoutite. 

1868 Dana Min. 399 Caporcianite occurs in pearly mono- 
clinic cr>‘stals of a flesh-red color. 

Capot (kap^'t, formerly kae'pat), sb.^ Also 7 
capet, [a. F. capot (t always mute) ‘ said of the 
player who fails to make a Mck’, also ' the stroke 
by which a player is made cepot' (Littr^).] 

In Piquet. The winning of all the tricks by one 
player (which scores 40). 

1653 Royall Game Picquet 32 Which of them soever 
wins all the Cards,.. he shall reckon Fourty; and this is 
called a Capot 3674 Cotton Compl. Gamesteryi. (1676) 87 
{Picket) ECapat, 3700 FARQUHARCmsA Coityle ii.ii. 1, 'The 
Capot at Piquet. 1823 Lamb Elia, Mrs, Battle (1853) 55 
She would rimcule the pedantry of the terms— such as pique 
—repique — the capot— they savoured (she thought) of affec- 
tation. 

il Capot (kapo), j^.2 [a. F. capot, dim. of cape 
Capb.J= Capote. 

3775 R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) 1 . 195 Wrapped 
in their thick capots or loose coats. 3836 W. Irving Astoria 
(1849) 47 They wear a capot or surcoat, made of a blanket. 

Capot (kapp't), V. [f. Capot sbf : formerly 
accented on first syllable.] trans. In Piquet. To 
score a capot against, to win all the tricks from. 

3633 Royall Game Picquet 41 And so by this meanes he 
come to be Capotted. 3659 Shuffling, Cutting, ^ Deal, 3, 
I have thrown out all my best Cards . . so I may very well 
be capetted. 3700 Farquhar Const. Couple ir, i._^ i, 1 have 
capotted her my self two or three times in an evening. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy -x, He hazarded everything for the chance of 
piqueing, lepiqueing, or capoting his adversary. 

D, trans/. To ‘ score on’ (a person) heavily. 
Also as an imprecation Capot me ! 

3649 Dr, Denton to Sir R. Verney 15 Oct., If it be to 
come in by a Privy Seal . . I doubt you will be capotted. 
3760 Foote Minor i. i, Capot me, but those lads abroad are 
pretty fellows. 

Ca’potaiue, a. [? Fr.] perh. = Capote 2. 

zSaz 'S cott Kenilw. xxxiii, She laid aside her travelling 
cloak and capotaine hat. 

Capote (kaptfu-t). [a. F. capote, a fem. form, 
answering to capot masc., dim. of cape Cape.] 

1 . a. A long shaggy cloak or overcoat with a 
hood, worn by soldiers, sailors, travellers, etc. 
b. A long mantle reaching to the feet, worn by 
women. 

i8ia Byron Ch, Bar, 11. Hi, The little she^erd in his 
white capote. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 76 Emerging . . 
like spectres from the hatchways, in capotes and blankets. 
3854 'iHACKERAy Newcomes 11 . 299 The ladies came down, 
pretty capotes on, 1857 Emerson Poems 97 Frocks and 
blouses, ca^es, capotes. 1877 Einglakc Crimea VI. vi. 94 
His troops in their sombre capotes. 

2 . A close-fitting hat of cap-like form. 

3882 Socieijy 14 Oct. 24/1 Some of the capfites have had 
their dimensions reduced to such a degree as to attain 
merely the form of a skull-cap. 3886 Si, fames’s Gaz, 25 
Sept, xi/i New bonnet and capote shapes 
't' Capou'cli. Obs. A variant of Capuche, a 
hood or cowl. 

3392 Chettle Kiitde-Haris Dr, (1841) 47 Conueying a 
massy sault vnder his capoueb. 3636 Blount Glossogr,, 
CapoHche, a coul, hood or cover for the head. 3742 Jarvis 
Quix.x.vr xxix, (1885) MiHe. put onhimagreycapouch. 
3783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, (Morell) %i, Capitium, as some 
siw, a hood, a capouch. 

Gapoim, obs. form of Capon. 

Cappadine (kse'padin, -dm), [perhaps from 
Capade.] ‘ A son of silk flock or waste obtained 
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from the cocoon after the silk has been reeled off 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858 ). 

1678 Phillips, Cappadine, is a kind of Silk whereof the 
shagg of some kind of Ruggs is made. 17x1 in Bailev. 

t Cappado'chio. Obs. Also Capbboewsie, 
-DOCHT, q. V. [Nares suggested * a corruption of 
Cappadocia’, of which country ‘the kii^, says 
Horace, was rich in slaves, but had little money’. 
But this reason seems far-fetched.] ‘A cant name 
for prison ’ (Nares) ; perhaps rather, the stocks. 

W. S. Puritan in Supp. Skaks. II. 510 (N.) How, 
captain Idle? my old aunts son, my dear kinsman, in C^p- 
padochio? 

Cappagh (kse-pa). A place near Cork, in 
Ireland; whence Cappa^h or Cappah brm'n, a 
brown pigment, consisting of a bituminous earth 
coloured by oxide of manganese and iron ; man- 
ganese brown. 

1S75 Ure Diet, Arts I. 696 Vandyke, Cappah . . and Co< 
logne Browns, 

Cap-paper (km-pipfi-paj). [See below.] 

1. A kind of wrapping paper: the precise appli- 
cation has apparently varied from time to time. 

spm Richmand, Wills (1853) 2&, Vj qtiare of capp paper, 
xljoL, xij quaire of paper. 1^3 J. Hicins yuniud Nonu>t- 
clator 6 (N.) Packe paper or cap-paper, such paper as mer- 
cm..use to wiappe their ware in. i!6^Althorp MS. in 
Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 65, 4 quire of cappe paper 
to pack up y< plate, 00 01 04. 1^3 Robertsom PhraseoL 
Gen. 973 Cap paper or brown paper, wherein grocets wrap 
their ware. 1745 Stukeley Corr. I. 371 Send it to me by 
the carrier, t3red up in a bit of cap-paper, a xmy Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady of Manor IV. xxiv, 93 She was offering to 
Henry a small parcel contained in cap-paper. 1877 K Pea- 
cock N. W. Line. Gloss. (£, D. S.) Capfaper, a whity- 
brown, thin paper, such as milliners fold their wares in. 

1 2. Used as filter-paper. Obs. 

1634 Bate Myst. Nature ^ Art 30 Strain them through 
a cap paper. stAj Boyle Orig. Formes 4* Qnal., Glasse 
Funnel lin’d with C^paper. R704 J- Harris Len. Teckn. 
s. V, Caustick, Then mtrate thronj^ Cap-paper. Z788 With- 
ering in PAU. Treats. LXXVIII. 331 Saturated with vege- 
table alkali it converted cap paper into touch paper. 

3. A size or kind of writing paper. 

X854 Landor Lett. American 53 Meanwhile on what cap- 
paper were employed the unseasoned crow-quills of the 
Continent! 1873 Ure Did. Arts III, 494. 1874 Knight 
Mech. Did,, Cap-paper, x. a kind of writing paper. Ruled 
with blue lines, and folding on the back, it is foolscap ; with 
red lines to form a margin on the left hand, and made to 
fold on the top, it is legal cap. a. A size of paper f^m 
7 ^X 13 to 3^X14. 

tProbably, senses z and a are quite distinct in origin. 
Sense i has been conjectured to have originated in the use 
to which the paper was put, as a ‘ cap ' to hold groceries, 
or as the material for the paper caps of workmen. Sense 3 
may have been named from the watermark of a cap, em- 
ployed to indicate a certain size. Cf. also Foolscap.] 

t Ca*ppard, a. Obs. [Cf. Caperate.] 

x6j3 Plat Gard Eden 1x0 APeare. .grafied upon a white 
thorn will be small, hard, cappard, and spotted. 

Cappaxid (kas-p^d). Bot. [f. L. capparis tbe 
caper ; see -id.] A plant akin to the Caper ; one 
of the CapparidacesB. 

Oappaxlda'ceous, a., of the natural order Cap- 
paridaceee, of which the Caper is the type. [Cap- 
paridacesB is erroneously formed for Capparaceae^ 

x866 Livingstone Jml. xii. (1873) 1 . 316 A species of Cap- 
paridaceous fruit. 

Capped, capt (keept), a. [f. Cap sb. and 

». - 1 --ED.] 

1. Provided with or wearing a cap, either as an 
article of dress, or of defensive armour. 

c 13TO Wvclif Agst. Begg, Friers (1608) 30 Capped Friars, 
that beene called Maisters of Dirinitie. 140X PoL Poems 
(1859} f L 107 Aske thi cappid maistres, X587 Fulwell Like 
mill to L. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 321 AVhere learn’d you to 
stand capp’d before a judge? 1667 J. Chambbrlaynb .VA 
Gt. Brit. I. III. X. (1743) 343 Anciently it was not permitted 
to any Subject to be so much as capped in presence of the 
King of England, x^ Jefhson Brittany xA, 369 Crowds 
of white-capped laundresses, 

"b. Having a natural cap or head-covering. 

1704 WoBLiDGE Did. Rust, et Urb. s.v. Fishing Flies, 
The Steel-Fly. .capt about with the Feathers ofaPeacocks- 
tail. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did, (Morell) i. s. v. Lark, The 
capped, or chit, lark. 
o,fig. 

x8s6 R. Vaughan Mystics (iSdol I. vi. i. 150 The friar . . 
went capped with the nameof Brother Brimstone ever after. 

2. Covered on the top as with a cap ; crowned. 

16x0 Shaxs. Temp. iv. 152 The Clowd-capt Towres. 

1665 Boyle Exp. Hist. Cold xix. (R.) Savoy, and the 
neighbouring countries . .have mountains almost perpetually 
capped with snow. x8x6 Byron Ch. Har. iii. Ixxxvi, 
Darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear Precipitously 
steep. 1878 Huxley Phystogr. 25 London day capped by 
Lower Bagsbot sand. 

b. /jf. 

ex6os Montgomerie Flyiing 624 Great fiaud .. Cappit 
•with quyet conceit, 1847 Emerson Men iv. Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. ^38 You are bottomed and capped and 
wrapped in delusions. 

c. Having the sur&ce caked or ]iardened into 
a crust, dial. 

1730 W. Ellis Mod. Hvsbeatebn. in. i. 78 (E. D, S.j'When 
heavy rains presently succeed. . the surface is apt to become 
what we call capped. 1807 A. Young Agrie. Essex (18x3) II. 
89 He found the surface slightly hound (called here capt). 


3. Fitted with a cap, as a ship’s mast with pro- 
tective covering, a loadstone with a piece of steel 
or magnetic iron, a fire-arm •with a percussion cap. 

x^TS Lanfhau Lei. (1871) 38 A payr of capped SheSekl 
knmez, 16x3 M. Ridley Bodies 3 Artificially tapped 
and_ armed with Steele, or uon. X867 H. Oldenburg in 
Phil. Treats. II. 423 The two pieces [of Load-!>tone]..nn- 
capi^ as well as capped. x6^ Boyle Effects of Mot. iv. 
38 The Load-stone vigorous., and well capped. xAugNaval 
Ckran. IX. 329 All the lower and upper masts up, capp^, 
rigged over head. X887 Times (weekly ed.) 23 Sept. 4/3 The 
muzzle-loading rifle was also loaded and capped. 

4. Of a horse’s hocks : Having a swollen ap- 
pearance, as if covered with a cap. Cf. Capelet. 

X83X Youatt Horse xvii. (1847) 3 ^ Capped Hock . . is sel- 
dom accompanied by lameness. Ibid. (1872) ^93 A hoTi.e . . 
•with a cap]^ hock is regarded with a suspicious eye. 

5. dial. Puzzled, b^ten. 

6 . Capped Quartz, a variety of crystallized 
quartz, embedded in a matrix of compact quartz. 

Capped, cappit. Sc. var- of Copped, crabbed. 
Cappe’lenite. Alin. A silico- borate of 
yttrium and barium, from Norway. 

1886 Amer. Jml, Science Mar. 330 Cappelenite occurs in 
hexagonal crystals of a brown color. 

Cappeliiie, var. of Capelins. 

Capper (kae'psz), Also 6 cappax. [f. 
Cap sbi and v. + -eb k] 
f 1. A capmaker. Obs, 

1380 Eng. Gilds dZjcA Z2 Philippoatte Vyne, Cappere, ciui 
Londonie. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen, til, ix. No hatter nor cap- 
per. .[shall] put to sell any hatte . . above the price of nxd. 
X374 Ludlow ChurcAu). Acc. (Camden) 15S Richarde 
Fhilipes, capper. xjSx W. Stafford Exam. Contpl. i. 
(X876) Z4 He . . bryngeth wyth him . . a Capper of the same 
towme. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Imprao. 162 The benefit 
that may come.. to the Cappers of Bewdley, x8o5 Lucock 
Nat. Wool 67 In the reign hi Elizabeth the c^p^ made a 
violent strngm to conntoact the trade of their livals. 

2. One caps t in •vaiifms senses of the verb. 

1587 Golding De Momayxxva. (16x7) 320 A thousand 
flatterers, and as many croudiers and cappers. 18150 L. 
Hxitn Autebior. too An excellent capper of •verses. 2876 
Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E, D. S.) Capper, an extinguisher. 

3. dial. A person or thing who ‘ caps’ or ‘ beats * 
all others ; a thing which ' beats* one's compre- 
hension. 

1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. DM. (1840) 13 Kea yan 
knas ivliat it means, it’s a capper. xSoa R. Anderson 
Cumbld. Bail, jjn Then at dancin, O he wras a capper t 
x868 E. Waugh in Lane, Gloss. That’s a c^per of a tale, 
asheaw ! X877 Holdemess Gloss, It's a capper wheear mah 
knife's gone teeah. 

Capper, Sc. var. of CorrsB. 

Capper- ; See Capjee-. 

Cappie (kse'pi). Sc. [dim. of Cap z3.3] 

1. A small drinking vessel. 

1834 Scott Ronads xiv, I think ye hae been at the 
wee cappie this morning. 

2. ‘ A kind of beer between table-beer and ale, 
fonnerlydrunk by the middHagdasses ’ (Jamieson). 

Capping (kte'pig), vb/.sb. [f. Cap o.i -h -ingI.] 
L The action of the vb. Cap in various senses. 
1593 Greene Groaism. Wit <1617} 3 Scholleis . . xeceiued 
(alter long capping and reu«rence)asixepennyrewmrd, zfioa 
Rdnmfr, Pamass. i. iv. (Arb.) 17 Letts feaue this cap- 
ping of rimes. 17x7 De Foe Hist. Ck. Scot, ii, 45 The 
Bishop . .would have proved that Capping, or palling off the 
Hat, and kneeling, were sraonimous. x8^ Geo. Eliot 
Romola I. xvi. (1880) 1 . 225 To be swamped m the camiing 
of impromptu verses. 1883 Athenxvm p Nov. 564/r A ca^ 

f ing of the Cervantic with the Rabelaisian reirft. jBBs M. 

'attison Mem. 57 In the thought of how I ought to per- 
form my first act of 'capping 'I omitted the ceremony al- 
together. 

D. sficc. The putting of a gnn-cap upon a gun, 
etc. Also aitrib. 

1847 Infantry Mem. (1854) 34 Bring the firelock down to 
the capping position, xm Coma. Mag. Sept. 34s A 
capping system.. entails a loss of not less than fifty per cent, 
in rapidity. x88z Greener Gun 105 The best capping 
hreecn-loader ever invented. 

0 . The ceremony of conferring a University 
degree in Scotland. 

2. Cap-making ; the capper’s trade. 
x66a Fuller Worthies, Wales 49 Capping anciently set 
fifteen distinct Callings on -woric. 

3. That with which anything is capped, covered 
at the top, or overlaid. 

17x3 Lottd. 4- Country Brew, iii. (1743) 007 Under its Cap- 
ping offreshMalt. v]ysPhil,TreaisdJXXxl, 37,^ The upper 
plate of lead which served as a capping to the junction of 
the hip -with the ndge of the roof. 183B Ds la Bbche 
Geel. Man. 409 It is here without that gp^t capping of the 
oolitic group. xSso Leitch tr. Milllers Anc. Art 316 A 
truncated pillar . . with base and capping. xtoB Huxley 
Physiogr, 35 The capping of sand . . of insignificant thick- 
ness. 

4. aitrib. and Comb,, as capping-sheaf, -stone ; 
oapping-leather, leather from which the upper 
leather of a shoe is made ; oappiug-plane {Join- 
ery), a plane for working tbe upper surface of the 
balustrade on a staircase; capping - •woollen, 
woollen stuff for cap-making. 

164X Best Farm. Bks. (xSaS) 14R *Cappinge leather issoe 
deare. 187? E. Peacock N. W, Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
*Cap^ng-sneaoes, the hood-sheaves of a ‘stook’ of corn. 
*Cappiug-st(mes, the coping stones of a wall or other 


building, xfifis Fardle Facions ii. ix. 198 Rounde about 
these sparres the! straine *cappyng wollen. 

Capping^ (hffi'iiiq), ppt. a. [f. Cap z».i -h -ing^,] 
That caps, that n^es an obeisance. 

x6oa Breton Mother's Bless. Ixii. (D.) A smoothing 
tongue, a capping knee. 

Cappuce, obs. form of Capuchb. 

Cappy (fcm’pi), a. [f. Capj^. h--t 1.] Character- 
ized by a cap ; like a cap. 

X865 Sat. Retf. 34 June 758/1 Hairless and cappy age. 
x885 Mrs. Whitney Gaywortkys 1. 10 Cappy headdress, 
f Ca*ppy-]lole. < 51 :. Also capie-bole, cop- 
pihool, copplehoeJI. A school-boys’ game, in 
which the object is to throw a marble into a hole. 

x6o5 Session Rec. Ayr 34 Mar., To .summon Thomas Smal 
for playing at y* coppihool in the Kirk -door. ^ cxbyi A. 
Peden Lords Trump. (Jam.) Adam played it [hisstock] at 
the Capie.hoIe one morning with the Devil at two or three 
throws at the game, xyaa Life Sc. Rogue 7 in Brand Pop. 
Antiq, (1870) Tl. 304 , 1 was . .readier at. . Cappy Hole than 
at my Book, 

Capxate (kse'prctt). Chem. [f. C.i.pb-ic+-atb^.] 
A salt of capric acid. 

X836 Penny Cycl. VI. 27^1 In order to procure capric 
acid, caprate ofba^es is first obtained. 1863-79 Watts 
Did. Chan. 1 . 742 Irie ctqirates are mostly difficultly soluble 
in water. 

CapreaU, capreol, obs. forms of Capbioln. 
Caprel, coiruption of Capbiolb. 
i* Capreol(e. Obs, [ad. L. capreolus (in same 
senses), dim, of capreus roe, fi caper goat.] 

1. A kind of deer ; a roebuck or variety of it. 
xfiss Moufet & Benh. Health's Impnm. (1746) *55 Of all 

Venison, Roebuck and Capreol beareth away the Bell. 

2. A tendril. [Cf. It. caprioloi\ 

xm8 Lyte Dodoeus y. xxx. 5S9 A kind of Cucumber.. full 
of (^apreoles or clasping tendrelles. 1725 Bradley Pant. 
Did. II. s, V. Salltt, ^e Capreols, Tendrels and Claspers of 
Vines. 

Capreolate (kse’prtlJlEit, kaprr‘d>lEH), a. Bot. 

[ad. t. *capreolttt-us (cf. capreoldtim\ f. capreolus : 
see Capbsol.] Furnished witb tendrils. 

S73TS9 Miller Ganf, Did., Capreolate plants ,. such 
plants as twist and climb upon others, bymeanspf Tendrils. 
x88o Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 Capriolate, bearing a tendril. 

Capreoline (kapTrd^lsin), a. Zool. [f. L. ca- 
preol'its roebuck -t- -INK.] Of or belonging to the 
genus Capreolus of Cervidee. 

1835 SwAiHSON Quadrupeds koggThb Capreoliue group 
is formed to contain the roebucks. 

Capres, obs, form of Capbb sh."^ 

+ Capret. Obs. [C£ It. capretto, capretta kid, 
fawn, aim. of capro, copra goat : in Fr. chevret, 
chevrette. (Perh. in iued.L.)] A roe. 

1383 WvcUF Deut. xii. 15 As capret and hert thow shalt 
eete. — 3 Sasn, ii. 18 Ceeitis A^hel was a moost S'wift 
renner, as oon of the caprettis that dwellen in •wodis. 

fCapre’ttie. Obs. rare — [Some corruption of 
F. capriot or It. capriccio, or irreg. formation from 
Capbb.] a fantastic motion of some kind. 

Laneuam Let. (1871) 18 By an Italian, such feats of 
agilitiee..gambaud, soomersauts, caprettiez and flights. 

Capric (kee'prik), a. [f. L. caper, capr-ttm 
goat + - 10 , Cf. F, caprique.l 

1. Of or belonging to a goat {nonce-use), 

x88i Academy No. 491. 253 Capric and porcine flesh. 

2. Chem, a. Captnc acid (C,# Hj, O,), a fatty 
acid obtained from butter, cocoa-nut oil, fusel oil, 
etc. : a colourless crystalline body, having a slight 
odour of the goat. Otherwise known as ruiic 
acid, the name preferred by various chemists, who 
would apply capric to what is otherwise called 
caprylic, (Formerly sometimes caprinic acid). 

Penny Cycl, VI. 3^3/1 Capric acid crestallizes in small 
needles. 1853 F. Hall in Ledlids Misc. II. 183 The odour 
in question . . may possibly be influenced by the formatton 
of capric add, a much more pungent substance than the 
caproic acid of the fair sulyect. 

D. Capric series : the scries of chemical com- 
pounds allied to capric acid, capric aldehyde, etc. 
From same source Ca'pxaaulde, the primary 
amide of capric acid (formerly called Ca'pxlii- 
aanl:de). Ca’pxone, tbe ketone of the capiic 
series. Also Capbatb, Capbtl, q.v. 

||Ca]^riccio (kaprf'ttjo). Also 7 capriohio, 
oaprino, 7-8 oapiioio. [a. It. capriccio sudden 
start, motion, or freak, app. £ tc^ro goat, as if 
‘ the skip or frisk of a goat ’ (in Sp. capncho) L. 
type *capricetts. (For the sense cf. Capbiolb,)] 

1. A sudden sportive or fantastic motion ; a prank, 
trick, caper. 

x665 Glanvill Seeps, Sci. Addr. i6 The riiHls, windings, 
and unexpected Curichlos of distressed Nature, 1^3 
Bentley Boyle Led. v, g All the various Machins 

and Utensils would now and then play odd Pranks and Ca- 
pricio's quite contrary to their proper Structures. ^ X761 
Sterne Tr. Shandy (1803) I, xxiii. 1x7 To have .. viewed 
the soul stark naked, watched her loose in her frisks, her 
gmmbols, her capricios. 1823 Lamb Elia^ Ser. n. v. (1865) 
267 Magnificent were thy capriedos on this globe of earth, 
Robert William Elliston ! 

t 2 .. 5= Capbioe I. Obs. 

x6ox Shaks All's Well u. iii 310 Will this Caprichio hold 
in thee, art suie? 0x634 Chapman To Pan, In quite oppos’de 
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capricdos. 1666 W, de Bbitaine Prud. § xx. 92 The 
Capaicio's of Fortune. 1690 Locke Hvm. l/wf. u. x\i. § n 
A thousand odd Reasons, or Cantichio's, Men’s Minds are 
acted b^. X79X Mathias Pun. Lit. (17981379 Another little 
capriccio of. .the late Adam Smith. Scott 

Let. V, Folks who.. partake of their fantastic capnccios. 

3 - A thing or work of fancy ; =C apbici5 2. 

1698 Cudworth InielL Syst. i. iii, [They] look i^n^the 
plastick life of nature as a figment or phantastick (Japritio. 
18x4. Hebes ^rrtl. (ed. n) II. xxL 353 It is a mere capriccio, 
with no merit except its carving. 1873 ^Syuonds Crk. 
Poets xi. J190 These exquisite little capnccii engraved by 
Greek artmts upon gems. 

b. Music. A name varionsly applied (see 
Grove s.v.) bat Qsaally denoting a composition of 
lively character, and more or less free in form. 

(696 Puiu.irSj Ca^ccUs are pieces of Music, Poetry, 
and Anting, wherein the force of Imagination has better 
success than observation of the Rules of Art. 1789 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Svbj, Painters 42 Still is that voice, of late so 
strong, That many asweet Capriccio sung, x&f^ E. Holmes 
Mbsart 153 This is not a prelude . . but a capnccio to try a 
piano. xSia Statham in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 225/t His 
next published work, the ' Capriccio in B minor ’. 

it Ca^lriccioso (kaprAtJo-so), tr. Mtisic. [It., 
f. capt^cio 4- -pso — -ous.] A Erection in music 
to denote a free iantastic style. 

Caprice (kaprrs). [a. (after 1660) F. caprice, 
It. capricao: see Cafbiccio, and Cafbich, which, 
both preceded (his. About 1700 caprice was a 
osnal accentuation ; Pope rimed the worn with vice.^ 

1 . A sadden change or tnm of the mind without 
apparent or adequate motive ; a desire or opinion 
arhitrarily or fantastically formed ; a freak, whim, 
mere fancy. 

1887 G. Digby Rlmra v. in HazL DodsUy'XV. 82 Depen. 
dent on the wild caprice of others. 1673 DRYDEti Marr. A 
la Made iv. iv, Ska. Now I have the oddest thought . . 
Melon. This is the strangest caprice in you. 1737 Swift 
Gulliver in. iL 193 The caprices of woman-kind are not 
limited by dimate or nation, ins Pope £ss. Mau ii. 939 
That counter.works each folly and caprice ; That disappoints 
th' effect of ev'ry vice. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1 . ii. i. x. 
146 He was liable to be removed . . at the caprice of any 
church-warden. Fbouoe Hut. Rug. (1858} 1 . ii. lao 
The restraint which ordinary persons.. are aUe to impose 
on their caprices. 

b. The disposition of a mind subject to such 
humours ; capriciousness. 

S709 Pope Ru. Crit. 287 Critics of less mdgment than 
caprice. 17x2 Aodisoh Sfeef. Na 435 } i The Folly, Ex. 
travagance, and Caprice of the present Age. 17x8 YaoHa 
Le>ve Fame vii. 181 Say, Britam ' whence this caprice of 
thy sons? xSSS Macaulay Hut. Rug. IV. 433 There was 
something appalling in the union of such boundless power 
and suchboundless caprice. 

c. transf. of things. 

vjip Amtuis Fay. ii. u. (ed. a) 178 The vessel, .left to the 
caprice of the winds and waves. X793 T. Beddoes Catarrh 
150 This caprice of our dimate. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876)1. iiL 136 By a caprice of hmguage. 

2 . A work of irregular and sportive fancy. 

xvai Bailey,^ Caprichio, Caprice, .also a particular Piece 
ofMudek, Painting and Poetry. 1838 Hallam Hist. Lit. 

I. 1. iii. $ 89, iM Extravagant combinations of fancy, 
caprices rapid and sportive as the animal from which they 
take their name. 

b. Music. — Capbicoio 3 b. 
x88a E. PROOr in Grove Diet. Mus. s. v. Capriccio, In the 
present day the word Caprice is asnaliy . .applied to a piece 
of muric constructed either on origum subjects, and fre- 
quently in a modified sonata- or ronao-form (as in Mendels- 
sohn’s 'Three Caprices,' op. 33, or Sterndale Bennett's 
Caprice in £), or to a hnlUant transcription of one or more 
subjects by other composers. 

3 . A kud of scarf so called. 

xSjS Warkutematis Guide, A kind of scarf made ofbroad 
ribbon, and called a caprice. 

t Ca'piricerve. Ohs. rare-'-, [ad. naod.L. 
capricerva the antelope, f. capra she-goat -h rerz/a 
hind.] The antelope. 

i66e Lovell HUt, Auim. ^ Min. 28 Capricerve . . The 
flesh of the last is not very pleasant, 

*t‘ Capri'cll. Obs. \pA.\i. capriccio '. see above. 
This adapted form of the It. preceded the adop- 
tion of F. cap}-icei\ = Cafbiccio, Cafrioe. 

X656 Blount Glossop^., Cafirichio, Caprich, an humour, 
fan^, toy in ones hnd, agidJy thought. 1664 Butler 

II. i. x8 Till drawing blood o’ th’ Dames, like 'Witdies 
Th' are forthwith curu of their Capriches, x6^ S. Clark 
i’cnjrfA-ywjf. Introd.B ij, Ifoncewe give way to the Caprich, 
Luxury and intemperance of a wanton Fancy herein. 

Caprio^, caprioio, obs. if. Cafbiocio. 
Capricious (kapri jas), a. Also 7 -iohioucr, 
-itious. [ad. F. capricieux, ad. It. capriccioso 
(=Sp. caprichosti) •. see above. The by-form ca- 
prichious belongs to the corresp. forms of the sb.] 

+ 1 . Characterized by play of wit or fancy ; 
humorous, fantastic, 'conceited*. Obs. 

xj94 Carew H-uarte's Rxam. VFits 153 (L.) The inventive 
wits are termed in the Tuscan tongue caprimous (capriciuso) 
for the resemblance they bear to a goat, who takes no plea- 
sure in the open and easy plains, but loves to caper along 
the hill-tops, x6oo Shaxs. A. Y. L, in. iii. 8, 1 am heere 
with thee, and thy Goats, as the most capricious Poet honest 
Quid was among the Gothes. 17x0 Shaftesb. C/iarac. 
(^737) IIL S4S The capricious Point, and Play of Words, 

2 . Full of, subject to, or characterized by ca- 
price ; guided by whim or fancy rather than by 
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judgement or settled purpose ; whimsical, humour- 
some. 

1605 Camden Rute, 57 A friend of his that knew him to 
be Caprichious. 1644 Rug. Tears in HarL Mice. (Malh.) 
V. 4^ The monstrous exorbitant liberty, that almost every 
capneious mechanick takes to hinuelf. 1733 Johnson j 4 <f- 
wuturer No. ixi V 6 Our estimation of birth is arbitrary 
and capridous. 1833 J. Rennie A Iph. A ngling 49 We have 
known the salmon.. so caprictous as often to prefer a fancy 
fly. 1884 Lena Timu Rep. to May 325/1 The defendants' 
refusal was not capricious, but a bonS fide exercise of their 
judgment 

3 . transf. Of things : Subject to change or irre- 
gularity, so as to appear ungovemed by law. 

Z833 Lamb RUa Ser. 11. viL (1865) 283 The capricious hues 
of the sea, shifting like the colours of a dying mullet. 1830 
IsniJuPrinc. Geol. (1875) II. 11.xlix.fi17 The capricious dis- 
tiihntion of coral ree& s87^Hflfs Soc, Press, vi. 75 The 
vicissitudes of a capricious enmate. 1873 Tait & Stewart 
Uuseeu Uruv. iv. | it8 To give to the atoms a perfectly 
arbitrary and capricious mde movement 

Capriciously (kapri-Xasli), acb. [f. prec. + 
•LV^^ Li a capricious manner, according to ca- 
price; arbitrarily. 

2746 Hervev Meait. (iSrS) 23 One is tempted to exclaim 
against the King of Terrors, and call him capridously cruel. 
S77X Jimius Lett. xlvuL 250 A power arbitrarily assumed, 
and capriciously applied. Kane Griunell Rxp. xxvi. 
(1856)2x7 This ice-opening was instructive .. became it 
taught . . us . . how capriciouriy insecure was our position. 
x8^ Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) XL App. 663 How ca- 
priciously Scottish and Northumbrian affairs are entered 
or not entered in our national annals. 

GaprioioUSneaS (kapriXsBnes). Also 7 oa- 
prioliloaBne 88 (e, caprytchyoiumes. [f. as prec. 
-(- -BBSS.] The quality of being capricious. 

16x7 Markham Caval. it 53 Inuented . . to showe ca- 
prytehyousnes of cunning mens braines, x^x Dryoen 
Rvettiu^’s Lave iv. i. You have a just Exception against the 
(^prichiousness of Destiny. x75a Fielding Amelia iv. v. 
From nothing better than a capriciousness in his friend's 
temper. 1828 D'Israeli Chas, I, I. xi^oi The capricious- 
ness of popular favour. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola vi, I 
. .marvel at the capriciousness of my da^hter’s memory. 

Capricorn (kse-prik^m). [a. F. capricome or 
ad. L. capricornus 'goat-horoed* (the Zodiacal 
sign), f. caper, capr-um gosA-r cornu hom ; cf. Gr. 
ai-^butpoK. The Latin form also is common in 
English books in sense i.] 

1 . Astron. a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
He-Goat, lying between Sagittarius and Acraarius. 
b. The tenth of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
beginning at the most southerly point of the ecliptic 
or winter solstitial point, which the sun enters 
about the 2 1st of December. Tropic of Capricorn : 
the soathem Tropic forming a tangent to the 
ecliptic at the first point of Capricorn. 

e X39X Chaucer Astral, i. § 17 Wiche declinacioun . . is 23 
degrees & 50 Minutes, as wel in cancer as in Capricome. 
14M Lydc. ChroH. Tr^ Frol., Whose lordshyp cneifest is 
in^priimme. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiii. !. (1845) 161 
Whan golden Phebus in the Capricome Gan to ascend fast 
unto Aquary. 1393 jf. Davis Seamans Seer. ii. 5 What is 
the Trqpick of Capncom? 1667 Milton P. L. x, 677 As 
deep as Capricome. 1687 Drvden Hind * A m. 598 That 
very room The Sun was entered into Capricorn. 1833 
[see Cancer 2], 1867 Denison Astron. ruithout Math. 37 
The trope of Capri(^n, which riie sun reaches in our unnter 
and the southern midsummer. 
t 2 ., A ‘ goat-homed' animal ; ? a chamois. Obs. 
xfi4jS Evelyn Diary (Chandos) 189 He shew'd two heads 
and homes of the true capricome^ which animal he told us 
was frequently kill’d among the mountaines. 

3 . Capricorn beetle : a name given to beetles of 
the genus Ceranibyx. 

X700 King Trofisaciioneer 18 A Scarlet Butterfly, an Ash- 
coloured Capricorn. 1781 Smeathman in Phsl. Tra?u. 
LXXI. 168 note, The Caterpillar of a large Capricorn 
Beetle, or Goat Chafer. i8a8 Kirby & Sp. Rntomol, IV. 
xliv. 317 In the wood itself may be found the Anobidae and 
the Curicorn beetles. 

^ ? Humorously used for capriccio, with a refer- 
ence to hom (as in next verb). 

xfixa Chapman fYtdows T. in Dodsley [ijSo) VI. 183 Have 
you no other C^apricoms in your head, to entrap my sister 
in her frailty. 

t Ca’pncom, v. Obs. rare-', [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To fit with (goat’s) boms ; to hom. 

xfifis R, B. Cenmnent. a Tales 85 A wily Wench there was 
. . Who us’d to Capncom her Husband’s head, 
t CapTiooTUify, w. Obs. rare—', [f. as prec. 
+ 'FT-] = prec. 

ifixx CoRYAT Crudities (1776) 40 So consequently they 
should be capricornified. 

Capzico’niity. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -ity.] 
Goat-homed or he-goat iraality. 

i9gj Fraser's Metg, XV. 227 JBilly [a goat], as if perceiving 
some indefinite symptoms of capriconiity about nim. 

Caprid (kse'prid), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. caprid-te, 
f. cap^ goat : see -ID.3 Of or belonging to the 
Capridse or goat tribe. 

XW4 in Webster. 

Capri'ficate, v. K L. capriffedre ; see next 
and -AIB 3 ,] trans. To ripen by caprification. 

g nmod.Dicts.)_ 

apr^cation (kseprifik^/on). [ad. L. ca- 
priftcatidn-em, n. of action f. capriftedre 'to ripen 
figs by the stinging of the gall-insect’, f. capriftcus 
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the wild fig-tree (f. caper, capr-nm goat -h ficus 
fig-tree, fig).] 

1 . A process resorted to for ripening figs by means 
of the puncture of insects produced on the wild 
fig [Caprifeus), or by puncturing them artificially, 
‘According to the investigations of modem science, it is 
proved to be not only unnecessary but positively injurious.' 
(R. Thompson in Treas. £oi.) 

1601 Holland^ PRny I. 543 ^ touching the ripening of 
Figges by Caprification, true it is, that there be certain 
flies like g^ats engender in greene fig^s, which are the occa- 
sion thereof. X75X Phil. Trans. XLVII. 171 The effects of 
caprification in fig-trees. 1794-6 £. Darwin Zoon. (i8oa) 
II, 411 Caprification, or the piercing of figs in the island of 
Malta, is said to ripen them sooner. 1833 Lindley Introd. 
Rot. (1848) II. 217 Causes so essentially different as fertilisa- 
tion and caprification. 1870 A. L Adams Nile V. ^ Malta 
107 The Maltese practice caprification extensively, by at- 
taching the fmit of the wild fig by strings to the branches of 
the domesticated trees. 

^ 2 . Erroneously used for : Artificial fertilization. 
1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 273 This kind of caprification . . 
practised with the date palm, and which has been mentioned 
by Herodotus. 1830 R. RisaiouCentr.Afr. in Jml, R.G.S. 
XXIX. 368 § 2 Bees . . performing an important part . . 
by masemation or caprification, and the conveyance of pol- 
len. tin Ceuselts Techn. Educ. I. 243/2 An mtificial 
means ofensuring fertilisation . .a small feather is inserted 
and turned round in the cavity. This operation is called 
caprification. 

tCa'prifi^. Obs. rare—'. [a.d.L.capriftc-us: 
cf. F. caprifiguier^ The wild fig. 

c 1420 Pailnd. on Hfesb. iv. 589 Sum men sette amonge 
hem caprifige Tree, that it nede not for remedie To honge 
on every tree that trees iige. x866 Treas, Rot. 492 A wild 
sort called the (}aprifig. [see Caprify.] 

Caprifoil (km'prifbil). Also 6 caprifole, 
-foly. [ad. med.L,. caprifolium ‘goat-leaf’ or 
honeysuckle ; cf. It. caprfoglio, F. chivrefeuille.’] 

a. Old name for the Honeysuckle or Woodbine ; 

b. English name for plants of the N.O. Capri- 
foliaceiB, including the honeysuckle. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens in. Ii. 39f' Called, .in Englishe Hony- 
suckle, or Woodbine, and of some Capiifoyle. 1396 Sfenscr 
F. Q, in. vi. 44 Eglantine and Claprifole emong. 1397 
Gerard Herbal ii. cccxxviii. 801 Called in English Honi- 
suckle and Caprifoly. Phillips, Cafi^oile. 1849 

Johns Forest Trees 11 . 440 Caprifoils, Caprifoliacea. 
Caprifoliaceous (k£e‘prifp>ili|?’J»s), a. Bot. 
[see -ODS; cf. F. caprifoliaci^ Belonging to the 
N.O, Caprifoliacem (see prec.), 
xBsa Th. Ross Humboldts Trav. I. vi. 2xs The family of 
the honeysuckle, or caprifoliaceous plants. 

Capriform (ksepri&jim), a. [LL. caper, capr{i)- 
goat -f -FOBM,] Goat-shaped, 

1849 in Craig. 1847 Carpenter Zool, § 267 The Capriform 
Antelopes are more widely diffused. 

')* Ca'prifiFi ^hs. rarer', [f. L. capriftedre : 
on the analogy of vbs. in ffedre see -ft,] To 
ripen by caprification. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hrub, iv. 592 In Juyn, as sonne is faiest, 
to caprifie The fig-tree is, that is to signifie The figges grene 
of caprifigtree rende With tree made like a sawe on hem 
suspende. 

Capriffeuons (kapri-dgenas), a. [f. L. capri- 
gen-us (iT caprif)- goat + -genus produced by, of 
the kind of) + -ous.] Produced by a goat ; of the 
goat kind. 

1731 in Bailey vol. II ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Ca'prikCe. Obs, Also 6 capryck, oaperik. 
A kind of wine. 

cx^ J, Russell Bk, Nurture 120 in Ra}ees Rk. (1868) 
125 Greke, Malevesyn, (^prik, & Clarey. 1514 Barclay 
Cyt. <$• Uplondyshm. 36 Muscadell, Capiik^ Romney, and 
Malve^. 1387 Harrison England ii. vi. (1S77) 1. 149 Ca- 
prike, (^areie, and Malmesie. 

t Ca’pril. Obs, [cf, Capbeole.] ? A wild goat. 

X314 Exam. Cokeye More 15 in Chetham Misc. II. Sum 
caprils of Redclyf y' were wyld and wold not be dryven. 

Caprine (ks'prain, -in), a. [ad, L. caprin-us, 
f. caper goat ; cf. F. caprin.'\ Of or pertaining to 
a goat ; goat-like. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Reasis (1673) 228 These eyes, .their 
colour varieth as it doth in Men, according to the caprine 
and glazie humour. 166a Gauden Rrounri^ 236 That 
which in their Physiognomy is canine, vulpine, caprine. 
1824 J. M'-Culloch HighJ, Scotl. II, 310 The Caprine 
population has undergone the same revolution. 1847 Car- 
penter Zool § 267 Other Caprine Antelopes (often desig- 
nated as Goats) are found in Asia. 

Capping, -ly, obs. ff. Capebieg, -it. 
Capri’nic, a. Ghent, [f. L. caprm-us of a goat, 
Cafkiee + -10.] In Caprinic acid : an older name 
for Cafbio acid, 
ertfisj. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 333/2, 

[Capriny, ? mispr. for Capbing. 
a X687 C. Cotton .rEneid n. RurUsqued Pref., As frolick- 
some as a capriny Monsieur.] 

Capriole (kse*pri|ffal), sb. Also 6 capreall, 7 
oapreol, oaprioll(e, (oaprel), 7-8 capriol. [a. 
F. capriole (now cabriole') 'a caper’, or ad. It. 
capriola ' a fawn, a kid, a young hind ; also, a 
capriole or caper in dancing, also a Capriole or 
Goat’s leap that cuUning riders teach their horses ' 
(Florio), dim. of capra she-goat L. capra : cf. 
caprea, capreolus, applied to wild goats, etc.] 
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1 . A leap or caper, as in dancing. 

*594 Davies Orchestra in Arb. GamerV. 40 With lofty 
turns and caprioles in the air. 1630 B. Jonsok Cktoridia 
Wks. ( 1692) 657/2 Ixion does nothing but cut capreols, fetch 
friskals, and lead lavoitaes with the Lamis. 1760 Foote 
Minoru (1781; 25 Italy [has] equip'd him with capriols and 
cantatas. x83^-4 Db Quincby Caesars (1862) IX. 107 All 
possible evolutions of caprioles and pirouettes. 
fig' *5M Marston Sto. Vtllanie in. ii. 225 His heeles doe 
caper , . His very soule, his intellectual Is nothing but a 
mincing caprealL <rx67o Hacket Cent. Serin. (1675) 326 In 
the Capreols of our own fancy. x85a Hawtkoene £lithe- 
dale Rom. ix. Permitting no caprioles of fancy. 

2 . Horsemanship. A high leap made by a horse 
without advancing, the hind legs being jerked out 
together at the height of the leap. 

C160S MoirrcoMEStE Flyting s<» While Icy fcest caprels 
behind with their heeles. i6e9 Markham CavaU 11. 239 
That sault which . . Italians call Caprioll, and wee heere in 
England the Goates leape. a 1634 Randolph Poems., Thy 
Pegasus, in his admir’d careere Curvets no capreols of non. 
sence here. 18x4 Scott Woo. 'inii, The occasional caprioles 
which his charger exhibited. 1884 E. L. Anderson /forse. 
manship ii. xvii. 153 The Capriole, the most vigorous of all 
the school movements. 

3 . A kind of head-dress worn by ladies. 

1756 Connoisseur No. iia (1774) IV. 58 The milliner told 
me . . that the name of this ornament .. was a Capriole or 
Cabriole.^ 2864 in Webster. 

Capriole (kse'prijJnl), V. prec. sb., or di- 
rectly from It. capriolare * to caper, to capriole ’ 
(Florio).] inir. To leap, skip, caper. Also said 
of horses (and their riders) ; and Jig. 

1580 Sidney, etc. Ps. cxiv. (R.) Hiliodcs, why capreold 
ye, as wanton by their dammes We capreoll see the lusty 
lambs. i6ga Crowne Eng. Fri^ iii. 20 If you 1 ^ been 
starv’d you wou’d not have caprioll’d with your witty con* 
ceits. X788 Dibdin Mus. Tour xc. 365 Leap, skip, and 
pound would poor Asa Hugh, And capnoTe, and caper toa 
X837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) I. i. vu. x. 220 Rascality, 
caniiolmg on bouses from the Royal Stud. 

Hence Capiio’luijg 0^/. sh. and ^ 1 . a. 
x6s8 Le Grys tr. Becreiojfs A rgenis 41 *19 have dieir stables 
full, .of capmliim Horses, inx De Quikcev Wks. (1863) 
XIII. 121 The wild., dancing, waltzing, caprioling, .of the 
chamois. 1824 Scott Redgaunilet let. xii, In the midst 
of her exuberant caprioling. 

Capriole, obs. var. of Cafreole. 

•f* Ca’prious, a. Obs. raie~K (See qnot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Caprtows, a goatish desire, lustfull. 

Ga’priped, a. [ad. L. capripes, -pedem, t caper, 
caprij)- goat + pes foot.] Goat-footed. 

Bailey, Captipede', and in mod. Diets. 
Capritio, -ious, obs.ff. CapbicoiOjCaprioious. 
Ca’prizaixti a. Med, [ad. medical L. capri- 
sans {Jteisus), £ ca^r goat] Of the piuse ; 

' Bounding’, uneven in motion. 

mo-6 Bailey; and in mod. Diets. 

Ca'pxizatef v. Med. [cf. prec.] *To leap 
like a goat ; a term applira to the pulse ’ (Crabb 
Techn. Diet. -1833). 

Caproic (kaprdu-ik), a. Chem. [f. L. caper, 
capr~ goat (horn its smell) -h -oic, -lo ; in form 
purposely varied from Cafbic, with which it is 
associated. Capronic was ano^er form used fay 
some.] 

1 . Caproic add', a peculiar acid found along 
with the capric and butyiic adds in butter, etc. ; 
chemically also called normal caproic or pentyl- 
formic acid; this and iso-caproic or isopentyl- 
formic cuid being forms of the hexoic acids 
(C, Hi, O,), the monatomic monobasic or fetty 
acids of tfap hexyl series. 

**39“47. Todd Cycl. A not. III. 3S9/x The butyric, caproic, 
and capric acids. 1873 Watts Foamed^ Chem. 686 Caproic 
Acid is produced by the action of alkalis on amyl cyanide. 

2 . Caproic series', the series of chemical com- 
pounds allied to caproic acid, or containing the 
radical caproyl ; as caproic alcohol, caproic alde- 
hyde, caproic ethers, etc. 

From same source Ca'proate, a salt of caproic 
acid. Ca'pxooue, the ketone of the caproic series. 
Ca'pxoyl or Ca'pronyl, C, Hu O, the radical of 
the c^roic series ; whence Ca'proylami.'ne, etc. 

z8i4S Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. I. 76Nearly the whole 
of the caproate salt is deposited. x8^ Watts Foivtter 
Chem. 687 The metallic caproates are soluble and crystal- 
lisable. 

’t’Ca’pron^ir Obs. Also chappron, (capon), 
[a. F. capron, NF. dial, form of chaperon hood.] 
A hood. Capron hardy [F,=sbold hood or cap; 
cf. mod-cap, wild-cap, etc.]; an appellation for 
an impudent fellow. 

e 1460 Bk. Curte^e (Oriel hi S.) Ixvi. (1868) 46 To his soue- 
reyne Chappron [Caxtoh capron] hardy no bonet lust avale. 
x^ Bale Eng. Votaries ii. (1550) 67 The monkes had their 
cowles, caprones, or whodes, and their iMtes. zgdx^Awo^ 
lay Frat, Vacah, 12 This knave with his cap on hb head 
lyke Capon hardy, wyll ^ downe by hb Mabter. _Ix6xr 
Cotgr., Vn Chapermt fait it i‘en veitx, a notable whipster 
or twigger ; a good one, I warrant her.] ' 

11 Capron^. Obs. [F. capron, caperon'. see 
Litti^.J A sort of strawbeny. 

1693 Evelyn De bt Quint. CompL Card. Gloss., Caprons, 
Straw-berry Plants that have large Velvet Leaves, and hear 
large Whitish Straw-berries which have but a faint taste. 


Caprone. Chem. See under Capric. 
Capro’nic. Chem. An early variant of Caproic. 

ODD Cycl, Anai, V. 392/1 A variety of volatile fatty 
acids . .known under the names of. .caprylic, capronic, capnc 
and vaednic acids, c 1865 J. Wyloe in Circ. Sc. 1. 33^2. 
Caproone, caproyl: see Caproic. 
t Caprueh. Obs. ? =■ Caprich, caprice- 
1634 Shirley E.xamplcn. i, A mentd tiphon, a windy 
Caprueh. 

*1* Capru’ncle. 0/>s.rare~K [nd. L.tapruntu- 
lum.] An earthen vessel. 

1657 Tomlinson Renau's Dap. 489 The vessels in a 
Fhairnacopoly. .are Bottles, Capnincles, etc. 

Capryok, caprytehyous, etc. : see Capri-. 
Capzyl (kae-pril). Chem. [f. Capb-ic (acid) + 
-YL.J Applied by some to the radical (C„ H„ O) 
of capric or rntic acid ; by otheis to the radical 
(Cg Hn O) of caprylic acid, which some distinguish 
as Caprylyl. In the latter sense it appears in 
Ca*pzylaj^ de, the amide of the caprylic series ; 
Ca'prylate, a of caprylic acid ; Capryloni- 
trUe, etc. 

Caprylic, tr. Chem. [f. as prec.-h-ic.] 
Caprylic acid (C, Hj* O,) : a fetty acid of a faint 
hut unpleasant odour, found as a glyceride in 
butter, cocoa-nut oil, etc.; one of the octylic or 
8 -caibon fatty acids. So caprylic series, etc. 

X84S Day tr. Simot^s Anim. Chem, I. 75 Two of these 
adds, the capiyUic and vaccinic, were discovered only .a 
few months ago. 2859 [see CAntoKic]. 1873 Watts 
Chem. 688. 

Caps. A printers* abbreviation of capitals, 
capital letters. 

sAgfl Thackeray Pendewtis xxxii, We’ll have that in large 
Caps., Bungay, my boy. 

t Capae. Obs. rare. [a. OF. copse, ad. L, capsa 
box.] A coffer, chest. 

X447 Bokbnmah Seytdys loolnacapse of sylvycr it for lo 
dose. 

I) Capsicum (kse’prilcite), Bot. [mod. L. 
(Toninefort) of uncertain composition. Linnsens 
explained it from Gr. x&nrtiv 'to bite* (rather ‘to 
gulp dowu’) ; but it is generally referred to L. 
capsa case, as if named from the pods. In either 
case the formation is etymologically irregular.] 

1 . A genus of tropical plants or shrubs (N.O. 
Solanacex), characterized by their hot pungent 
c^sules and seeds. 

'The conunon annual capsicum or Guinea Pepper (C. an- 
nnumy, and Spur Pepper {C.frutesctn£) produce the chillies 
of commerce, the chia source of Cayenne pepper. Other 
spedes are Bird Pepper (C. baecattim% Bell Pepper (p.gros- 
smtiS, Goat Popper (C.JntiicosuniU etc. 

[xW4 Evelyn KoL Ho^. (tjM) 19 Sow on the Hot-bed 
. .Capsicum ItuRcum. .andthe like rare and exotic Plants.] 
1796 C Marshall Garden, xri. (1813) 264 Capsicum is 
somedmes raised for its young pods to pickle. ^BjrB^H. M. 
Stanley Dark Cent. II. xu, 351 The c^icum with its red- 
hot beiries rose in embowering masses. 

2 . The fruit of the capsicum ; esp. the prepared 
fruit of Capsicum fastigiatum, an active stimulant, 
used diiefly as a condiment. 

1713 Bradley Fam. Diet. II. s.v. Sallet, The Indian 
Capsicum superlatively hot and burning, vflj J. Collins 
in Med, Common. II. wa The active ingrraicnt .. is the 
capsicum. i8ox Med. yml. V. 425 The gangrenous db- 
position of the throat was only choked by capsicum.^ 1845 
Darwin Vey. Mat. xiii. (1852) 279 After tobacco, indigo 
came next in value; then capsicum. 

Hmce Ca’poioliie, Chem., the active prindple 
extracted from the capsules of capsicum. ^ 

1B31 J. Davies Manual Mai. Med, i6z Capsidne. .when 
peiKcuypure,b tasteless, inodorous, and crystallizes in adcu- 
hur fragments. 1866 Treas. Bat. 319/z A peculiar acrid Auid 
tailed capsidn, which b so pungent that half a grain of it 
volatilised in a large room, causes all who re^re the con- 
tained air to cough and sneeze, xads-ee Watts Diet. 
Chenu I. 747 Capsidne. X87S H. Wood Therap. (1879) 85 
The name of Capsidn has been applied by (uSeront ob- 
servers to the oil, to the resin, and to thw combination, 
but dionld. .be dropped, as having no definite meaning. 

Capsized (kmpsoi'zal). [£ Capsize v, + -al 
II. 5 ^ The act of capsizing; au upset, 
i88x W- C. Russell SatloVt Sweeth. III. v. aiS, I was 
none the worse for my capsizaL lUaFmsedsMag.'XXy, 
687 To protect, .against ah risks of further ' capsizab*. 

Capsize (k^psai'E), sb. [f. next.] <= prec. 

180^. S. Barrett All_ the Talents 6z Shou’d he get a 
capcise. How, -could he rbeT Z848 J. Grant Adv. Aide- 
dedl, xxxviii, We escaped a capsiK. x88a Nares Seaman^ 
ship (ed 6) 153 In the event of a capsize they, .will float. 

Capsize (k^epsai-z), v, [Origin unknown ; app, 
originally a sailor’s expression : not in Bailey, 
Johnson, Ash, nor in Todd iStS. The first element 
may possibly be Cap sb.^ 

(Prof. Skeat suggests coiruptiort of Sp. cabeaetr ‘ to nod, 
pitch as a ship', or of CN/Nsar in' c«/»znr»» 6<Lxef,tos3nk. 
a ship by the head from cabesa, caba head.)] 

L irons. To upset, overturn (esp. on the waterj. 
1788 Dibdin Mus. Tour xxxv, 142, 1 began to think, with 
the sailors below, that there was certainly a chance of ' our 
being capsized ’. 1803 Rees Cycl., Capsise, in Naval Lan- 
guage to upset or cum over anything. 1823 Bvkon yuan 
IX, xviu, What if catijnng siul capsize the boat? 1847-78 
Halliwell, Capsize, to move a hogshead or other vessel 
forward by turning it alternately on the head& Somerset. 


X870 E Peacock Raif Skirl. II. 286 He . . caprized the 
stool on which he had been seated. 
fg. 1833 bf \rryat P. Simple xvii, I was capsized . . when 
1 lodcedat the house. 

2 . intr. (for rejl^ To be upset or overturned. 
z8es A. Dcncan Alariner's Chron. IV. « The captain . , 
expressed hb surprise that the ship should remain so long 
on her beam-ends, in such a heavy sea, without capsizing. 
z88a Nares Seamattshlp (ed. 6} 140 The sail , , will capsize 
behind the top-gallant sail. 

Hence Capsi'zed ppl. a., Capsi'zing vbl. sb., etc. 
1882 Daily Neivs 1 June 3/6 She fell in with a capsized 
vessel, apparently a schooner. 

Capstan (kce'pstan). Forms: a. 4 capstan, 
5-fi capstayne, 6 capestan, 6-7 oapBtam(e, 
-sten, 7-8 -stane, 7 -stone, -stang, 7- capstan ; 
[ 3 . 1 capsterne, 7-9 -stern, (7 capstorm) ; 7- 7-8 
capstand ; 5 . 7-8 capstall ; see also Capstbikg. 
[either a. F. cabesian, also in i6th c. capestan 
(Littre), or else directly from the source of the 
Fr., viz. Pr, cabestau, earlier cabestran (Cat. cabes- 
Irant, Sp. cabestrante, -estanie, cabresfante, Pg. 
cabrestante) i—L. *capisirdnt- pr. pple. of capistrd- 
re (Pr. cabesirar), to halter, bind fast, fasten, f. 
capistr-um (It. capestro, Sp. cahestro, Pg. cadresto, 
Pr. cabestre, F. chevtire) halter, f. cap-fre to take 
hold of. 

The Fr, cabesfatt is not known to ns earlier than Pzdsgr. 
*530; since the word occurs in Eng. in r^thc , it may have 
been learned from the shipmen of Marseilles or Barcelona 
at the time of the Crusades. In Vs., capistrum and ib 
derivatives have the r transposed, cabresio ' halter*, nauti- 
cally 'ropes, cables belonging to the bowsprit eabresteiro 
‘halter-maker’, cabrestantt ; the last is also the approved 
form in mod. literary Sp. ; this form gave rise to the un- 
tenable conjecture that the derivation was from cobra goat 
hrestante 'standing *, ingeniously supported by the known 
application of the name of the gtmt in various languages 
{caSria, chtore, bock, etc.), to various mechanical devices. 
The attempt to And a meaning in the word, in English, 
produced many popular perversions of the second element, 
as stain, stone, stand, stall, stern, storm, string. Other 
names were capsletk, and cablestock.\ 

1 . A piece of melanism, working on the principle 
of the wheel and axle, on a vertical axis, the power 
being applied by movable bars or levers inserted 
in horizontal sockets made round the top, and 
pushed by men walking round, whereby the appa- 
ratus is made to revolve and wind up a cable round 
its cylinder or barrel ; it is used esp^iallyon board 
ship for weighing the anchor, also for hoisting 
heavy sails, etc., and for raising weights out of 
quarries, mines, coal-pits (see Giir), and the like. 

Double capstan, one that has two barrels on different 
decks, so as to be worked by two sets of men. Phrases, 
To heave at the capstan, to man the capstan, ta bring the 
cable ta the capstan; to rig the capstan, to insert the bars, 
etc. ; to pawl the capstan, to drop the pawb or catches 
into their sockets so as to prevent recoil, when heaving b 
stopped ; to come up ike capstan, to slacken the cable by 
lifting out the pawls and walking back; ta surge the ec^ 
Stan, to slacken the rope while nearing so as to prevent 
riding or fouling. 

a. forms capstan, -slain, -sten, -slone, -slang, 
e 1325 B. E. Attii. R. B. 4x8 ]>e arc . . with-outen . . kable 
o^ capstan to clyppe to her anfcrez; c 1500 Cocke LortUs 
B. (1843) 13 Some wounde at y* capstayne . . Some stode at 
y* slyns^ xgae Palsgr. 607/a Let go your capestan . . las- 
ehtn vostre cabesian. aski/k Sir F. Vere Comm. 28 The 
Cap-stain being too strong for my men, 16x5 MS, Ace. 
St. yoluCs Hasp. Canterb., A nyorne pynne for the capsten. 
x6x8 Raleigh Invent. Shippittg 16 The weighing of Anchort. 
by the Capstone is also new. x6aa R. Hawkins V^p. S. 
Sea. (1847} 132 With our capstens [we] stretched the two 
Wghtes. si^ T. James Vey. 25 Bringing the Cable to 
Oipstang, to nuue in our Cable. 1706 Phillips, Capstan, 
Capstand or Capstem. .Come up Capstan, or Launce out 
the Capstan, when the Sea-men would have the Cable that 
th^ heave by slocked. 1729 Desaguuers in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 196 A Capstone, or upright Shaft^ drawn round 
by Horses. 1832 Babbage Econ.Mamf. vii. fed, 3} 48 In 
mines it is sometimes necessary ta raise or lower great 
wei^ts by capstans. 

JB. forms capstem, -storm. 

1624 Caft. Smith Virgmus. l 14 The men, .were throwne 
from the Capstem, by the breaking of a barre. 1670 Dry- 
den Tempest 1. i. Hands down I Man your Main-Capstorm. 
X7S9 Wesley Wks. (187^ II. 521 The capstem of the ship. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Ta come up the Cap- 
stem, is to let go the rope which they had been heaving, 
1836 Marryat midsh. Easy roii. 45 Mind you leave all your 
pistols on capstem. 

7. form capstand. 

x6x6 Bullokar, Capstand, an instrument to wind up things 
of great weight, some call it a Crane. Z791 Smeaton Eify- 
stone L. § 154 , 1 tried them by a strain from the Capstand. 
S. form capstall. 

x6ia Holland Camdeds Brit. i. 31S Enforced to worke 
their vessels to land by a Ckipstall or Crane. 17x4 Steele 
7 'Ar Lever (1733) 190 Anchors, Cables, Rudders . . Capstals. 

2 . aitrib. and Comb., as ca^tan-har, -^rrel, 
-heaver J capstan-headed adj. ; oapstoxi-houss, 
see quot. ; oapstan-swifter, ' a rope passed hori- 
zontally through notches in the outer ends of the 
bar , . the intent is to steady the men, and to give 
room for a greater number to assist, by manning 
the swifters both within and without ’ (Smyth). 

1627 Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 7 Hole.sthorow which you 
put your “Capstaine barres, for as many men as can stand 
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at them to thrust it about, and i& called manning the Cap- 
staine. *708 Caft. Mile.es in N^icolas Dis^. yeisoit (1S461 
VJI. Intr<M. 157 They dropped under the capstan-bars, and 
were asleep in a moment. 1706 Phillips s.v,, *Capstitn~ 
barrel is the main part of the whole piece. 1790 Rov in 
Phil. Trans. LXXX. 147 ’Capstan-headed screws. 1701 
Beki ham Panaji. 11. 115 The *capstem-heaver would be 
dead before the wheel-walker felt the sensation of fatigue. 
1809 C. Milward in Aarw/ Ckron. XXII. 309 The mess- 
room door of the ’rapstan-house. 1863 Barry Dockyaia 
JScoii. jot Capstan-houses. These are the houses in which 
capstans, anchor stocks, pump boves, etc., are manufactured, 
repmred, and stored. 

•f Ca^sliock. Ois. [Cf. Capstan and Cable- 
5 T 0 CK.J = Capstan. 

*551 Recoroe Pai/ttt), Kwml. Pref., To sette forth the 
Capstocke, and eche other parte, wold make a greate show e 
of Mometries arte. 

Cap-stone (laepstJun). [f. Cap -t- Stone.] 

1 . A stone which caps or crowns : a. the top* 
stone. Also 

rSSi Gracian^ CourtiePs Orac, 130 Here is the fair occa- 
sion . . to put the cap-stone upon his other perfections. 179X 
Smeatom Edystone L. § 393 'ii^ey had put on the cap-stone 
of the stair-head. 1863 Mrs. C. \li.MCSs,Shaks. Char. xvii. 
447 The capstone to his revelry is when he accepts FalstafF’s 
pledge to a bumper. 

b. The overlying horizontal stone of a cromlech 
or dolmen. 

»8st D. WiLSOH Preh. Ann. (18631 II. 9 Much greater 
me^anical skill, .was required to .upheave the capstone of 
the cromlech on to the upright tniith. 1879 Lubbock 
Pal. d- £duc. be. 157 A dolmen, .of which only the capstone 
now remains. 

o. Coping-Stone, coping. 

16^ Loud, Gaz. No. 6/1 The Sea here threw up several 
Capstones and Keys. xSaS-Ax Tytler Hisi. Scot. (1864) I. 
137 So near the u^ls as to be able to fix: their movable 
bridges on the capstone. 

d. The uppermost bed of stone in a quarry. 

X7px Smeatoh Eifystonr L. § loS Were it not for these 
cavities, the cap-stone would not readily he worked. 

2 . Ceo/. A fossil Echinite of the genus Conulus, 
so called from its cap-like shape. 

1677 Plot Oxford^. 93 By the Country people called 
commonly Cap-stones, from their likeness to a Cap laced 
down the aides. 

Capstone, obs. form of Capstan. 

't Ca'pstl^gf, A perversion of Capstan. 

1609 HEYWoouBrif. 7 'n 27 (N.)Some to the cap-string call, 
some pray, some sweare. 1655 Heywood & Rowlcy Fort. 
Land * Sea iv. iii. Fart of their Capstring too 1 with a 
Piece abaft shot overboard. 

Ca^SUlav (ksepsixUai), a. [ad. mod.L. capsu- 
lar-ts, f. capsula-. see Capsule and -arI.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a capsule. 

[1679 Plot Striffardsk. {x686} 196 The bicapsular seed vessel 
of Digitalis femiginea.] 1730-0 Bailey, Capsular, pertain- 
ing to a coffer, chest or ca^et. 17^ Hartley Observ. Mcui 
u iL vii. r 74. 345 The capsular Ligaments of the Joints. 
X794 liMirm Fousseau’s Bot. xvi. 17$ A berry covered with 
a capsular shell. 1831 R. Ktaox Clo^net’s Anat. 766 Cap- 
sular Lymphatics .. come from the supra-renal capsules. 
1832-44 Ccoo Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 167 Capsular cataracts 
are those in which the front, or back, of the capsule of the 
lens is alone affected. 1843 Li holey Sck. Bot. iv. (1858) 37 
Fruit berried or capsular. 

f Ca'psularyj a. Obs. [ad. mod.L. ra/jtf/drt- 
its=sc(^sularis (,see prec,).] -=prec. 

z6x3 (Jrookb Body 0/ Mem- 360 A small bratmeh from the 
Axillaty vdne which they call the Capsolary or purse- 
braunch. x6i4fi Sir T. Browne Psend, Ef. 172 A capsulary 
xeception of the breast bone. 1656 in Blou nt Glassogr. 
fCapSTllate (kse'psifSfl^), a. uPnA Obs. [ad. 
mod.L. capsulStus, f. capsula : see -ate ^.] Fur- 
nished widi or enclosed in a capsule ; formed into 
a capsule ; capsuled. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char, 11. los Capsulate herbs. x6B8 
R. Holwe Amurnty it. ixj/r Capsulate Pods [are] little 
short seed Vessels. 1803 Rees Cycl, s.v , Capsulate plants 
.. bear their seeds in short capsulm. 
i'Ca'pS'Olatedra. Obs. [f.prec.-i--E0.] =prec. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 194 The seed of plants 
lockt up and capsulated in their husks. 1684 Power Exp. 
Philos. I. 4a 1737-39 Miller Card. Diet., Capsulated 
Plants. 

Capsnla'tiou. Med. [f. Capsule v . -i- -atton.] 
' The enclosure of a drug in a capsnle to render it 
more convenient or more pleasant in administra- 
tion’ (JSyd. Sac. Lex.). 

CapS^e (kee'psi«l). Also / capsul; and in 
Latin form oapsula, pi. -ee. [a. F. capsule, ad. 
L. capsula small box or case, ^m. of capsa box, 
repository.] 

■\\. pen. A little case or receptacle. Obs. 

1633 tjR^UHART ^eztwIWks. (1834) 833 Brought their dis- 
orderly raised spirits into their former capsids. 1713 Der- 
HAM Phys.-TheoL x. tiote i (R.) The little cases or capsnles 
which contain the seed in this species [the fern]. 

2 . Phys. A membranous integument or envelope ; 
a bag or sac. 

<1 1^3 Hrquhart Rabelais in. xxxl. 363 The left Capsul of 
the Heart. 1738 Med. Ess. ^ Observ, (ed. *) IV. 193 When 
this Capsule is opened the Crystalline escapes. e8^ Aber- 
nethy Surg-, Obs. 13 The tumour will . . acquire for itself 
a kind of capsule. 1833 Owen Shel. ^ Teeth 7 The capsule 
of the e3re-bml . . is a fibrous membrane. x866 Huxley Phys. 
V. The tubules [of the kidney]. .terminate in dilatations., 
called Malpighian capsules. 

3 . Bot. a. A dry dehiscent seed-vessel, contain- 


ing one or more cells, and opening when ripe by 
the separation of its valves, b. Applied to certain 
kinds of perithecia or receptacles in Fungi. 

Leeuwenhoek in PktL Trans. XVII. 706 So soon as 
the Capsula breaks upon the ripening of the Seed. 1776 
Witherino^oA Arratsge/n. (1796) 1 . 96 A Capsule with two 
boat-shaped Valves, and one Cell; the Valves opening 
length-ways. 1830 Lindley Eat. Syst. Bot. 182 The de- 
hiscence of their capsule. X874 Lubbolk JPild Flowers iii. 
77 The seed capsules, when npe, burst open if touched. 

4 . Chem. A shallow saucer, for roasting sam- 
ples of ores, or for evaporating. 

1737-31 Chambers CycL, Capsula, in chymistry, is an 
earthen vessel, in form of a pan; wherein things are fre- 
quently placed, that are to undergo very violent operations 
of the fire. 1737 Bradley Did. s.v. Distilling, Two 
Bats of Iron . . to support the Retort or Capsula. ^1833 
Gregory Inerg Chem. 181 If we heat a capsule of platinum 
a little beyond 312 °, and drop water into it. _ 1873 W. Lee s 
Acoustics HI. V. Ill A small capsule containing water. 

5. Med. A small envelope of gelatine to enclose 
a dose of nauseous medicine. 

1873 H. Wood Thera^.ty&i^ 503 When patients object to 
the taste, the drug may be given in gelatine capsules. 

6 . A metallic cap or cover for a bottle. 

1838 in Simmonos Diet. Trade. 

7 . A percussion cap ; the shell of a metallic cart- 
ridge. [Fr.l In mod. Diets. 

Ca'psul ®- [f* prec.] irons. To furnish or 
close [a bottle, etc.) with a capsnle or metallic cover. 
Hence Ca'psiiled ppl. a., Oa'psuling vbl. sh., etc. 

1839 All Year Round No. 30. 77 Any patent capsuled 
colour tubes. x886 Brit. Meumf. Export Jml. 1 Oct., The 
necessity for wiring, sealing, or capsuling. 

GapSUli-, capstlLo-, comb, forms of L. cap- 
sula, Capsule ; as in CapsrUi'fexoiis a., bearing 
capsnles. Ca'psalifonu a., having the form of 
a capsule. Capsuli'genoTtB a., giving origin to 
capsules. Ca:pBnlo-lenti‘culav a., of the capsule 
of the lens of the eye. 

1837 Berkelfy Cryptog, Bot. § 474. 430 Variously formed 
capsulxfotm organs. xi70 Hooker Stud. Flora 471 Lyco- 
podium Selago.. leaves erect.. upper capsuliferous. 1S70 
Rolleston Anitn. Life las The so-called capsulo-genous 
glands. 1873 Walton Die, Eye 74X Traumatic cataract is 
always capsulo-lenticular. 

Capt, var. of Capped a. 
tCa'ptaMe, «. Obs. [ad. L. captSUlis, f. 
captare to catch at (see Captate).] Liable or open 
to be caught or taken. 

1649 J. Kcliston tr. Behntetls Epist, xv. (x886) is Our 
precious life, .lying captahle to both [i, e. heaven and hell]. 

Captain (kse'ptm), sb. Forms : a. 4-5 oapi- 
tain, -tayn, -tane, -tein, s capytayn, -tein, 
capeteigne,5-6 capi-,cap:hiayn.e, 5-7 oapitaine, 
6 oapitan, 7 Sc. oapitane ; fS. 4-5 capteyn, 5 
-tayn, -tan, 5-7 -tayne, 6-7 -taine, 7 Sc. -tane, 
5- captain. ^£. capitain, a. late OF. (14th c.) 
capitaine, capitain, ad. late L. capitdne-ns capit&n- 
us adj. ‘ chiefs principal sb. * chief, headman 
f. caput, ra/zV-head. 

Had L. capitaneus been an old word, which lived on in 
French, its OF. form would have been caiain, chatwi (: — 
capiamwniy, beingof somewhat later (lo-xithc. origin) the 
actual OF. form was caia-nie, caiaigiu, diataigne ; a still 
later (xsth c.) semipopular form, preserving the intertonic 
i of captidneus, was chevetawe (whence £ng. Chieitain). 
Capitaine was again a much later adaptation of the L.] 

I. A chief or headman. 

1 . One who stands at the head of others and 
leads tliem, or exercises authority over them; a 
headman, chief, or leader. Now only as Jig. use 
of special senses. 

c 1380 Wycur De Eccles. ix. Sel. Wks. III. 360 It were 
go<m to obeibhe to Fetre, and |iat sich a captein were in jiE 
Chirche. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 231 Thou hast ben capy- 
tayn ayenst the fayth. 1334 More Pxcus Wks. 21 Christ 
our loide and souermne captayne. x6xx Bible Heb. ii. 10 
The Captaine of their saluation. 1683 tr. Erasmus' Morix 
Euc. 50 Homer, that Captain of all Poetry, 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III, 489 He [Homer] is the great captain and 
teacher of the whole of that charming tragic company. 

2 . esp, A military leader; a commander of a body 
of troops, of a fortress, castle, etc. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vui. 32 Thai off the castell. .tauld it 
to tnair capitane. xa^ W. Somner in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 
Peris Brusy was cheffe capteyn. 1533 Coverdale yudg, i. x 
Who shall . . be onre Captayne of warre against y« Cananites t 
1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. 11. ii. 130 That in the Cwtaine 's 
but a_ chollericke word, Which in the Spuldier is fiat blas- 
phemie. 1618 Bolton Flortts 11. xviii. Sudi as the 
Captaine is, such is the^ Souldier. X67Z Milton Samson 
X651 Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests. 1733 
Johnson Rambl. No, 190 F 2 The captains of thousands 
awaited his commands. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 111 . 200 
Of all the Irish captains the most dreaded and the most 
abhorred. 

3 . A military leader of skill and experience ; an 
able general or commander ; a strategist. 

X390 A. CoFE {titld\ The History of two most noble Cap- 
taynes of the World, Anniball and Scipio. 1689 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) III. 397 Authois of sects, great captains and 
politicians. 3701 Swift Contests in AOiefts ^ Rome Wks. 
T755 11 * t 8 Miltiades . . is reckoned to have been the first 
great captain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece. 1838 
Macaulay Sir W. Temple, Ess. (L.) Condd and Turenne 
will always be considered as captains of a very different 
order from the invincible Lewis. x868 Freeman Norm. 


Conq. (1876) n. X. 477 The world first fully learned how 
great a captain England had in her future King. 

II. The head of a division. 

4 . gen. A subordinate officer holding command 
under a sovereign, a general, or the like. 

c 1380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. 1 . 323 Folk, J?at weren Jje 
fendis capteyns in killing of martins. 1533 Coverdale 
X Macc. XV. 38 The kynge made Cendebeus captayne of the 
see coost. X594 Shals. Rich. Ill, v. hi. 108 (3 thou, whose 
Captaine I account my seife . . Make vs thy ministers of 
Chasticement. 1600 Bible fjiov&y) Lament, i. comm.. His 
capitaine Naburardan spoyled al. x6ix Bible Dent. i. 15 
Captaines ouer fifties, and captaines oner tennes, and ofiScers 
among your tribes. 1830 Sparks Biog. S. Cabot ii. 109 On 
Cabors arrival, .he gave him the title of his Captain. 

5 . Spec, In the army : The officer who commands 
a company of infantry or foot artillery, or a troop 
of cavalry or horse artilleiy, ranking between the 
major and the lieutenant. The gi acle is the third 
in order of promotion. 

xeprjConfed, Popish Primes in Strype Ann, Ref. I. n. I. 
538 The principall lievetenaunts and. capytaines. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres u. i. 15 Regiment [divided] into 
companies, ouer every company a Captaine. 1641 Sc, 
Acts (1870) V. App. 679/2 Petitione be the Lieutenant Colon- 
cllis and Majoris . . desyring the pay of ane captaine. 18x4 

Scott lYav, v, Captain Waverley of the regiment of 

dragoons. _ 1843 S. AvsTisRanhe'sHist. Ref. II. 347 Who 
had now risen to the rank of captain, 

6 . The officer who commands a man-of-war. In 
the British navy, the title of an officer Avho ranks 
between a rear-admiral or a commodore and a 
commander. The title is also often given by 
courtesy to a commander. 

Captain of the Fleet : an ofScer, temporarily appointed by 
the admiralty, who acts as adjutant-general of a naval force, 
carries out all oiders issued by the commander-in-chief, but 
whose special duty it i$ to keep up the discipline of the fleet ; 
he wears the uniform of a rear-admiral. Captain of the 
Pori : an officer of the Board of Health who ^controls the 
entries and departures, the berthing at the anchorage, and 
general marine duties in a port, but possesses no naval 
authority. Hence, the port-captain is quite another officer ‘ 
(Smyth SailoPs Word-Si.). 

1354 Eden Decades W. Ind. vit.(Arh.)37S This capitayne 
Wyndam, puttyng furth of his shyp at Porchmouth 1393 
Shaks. a Hen. VI, iv. i. X07 This Villaine heere. Being 
Captaine of a Pinnace. x6a6 Capt. Smith Acad. Yng. 
Seamen 1 The Captaines charge is to commaund all, and 
tell the Maister to what Port he will go. 1745 Observ. Cone. 
Navy 38 A Cwtain of a Man of War of uie Line, is equal 
in Rank to a Colonel. x8o4 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II, 194 
Captain Prescott, a commander in the navy. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh, Easy xxii, The captain of the frigate. 

"b. Applied to the chief sailor of a gang of men 
to whom the duties of a certain portion of the 
ship are assigned, as captain of the forecastle, 
captain of the hold, captain of the maintop, etc. 

x8ox Naval Chron VI. 103 He was captain of a gun at 
the Battle of the Nile. 1833 Marryat P, Simple 11. vii, 
The cwtaln of the main-top was there with two other sailors. 
1839 F. Griffiths Artil, Man. (1862) so8, No, i, the Cap- 
tain [of a gun] commands, attends the breech, primes, 
points, and fires. 1883 Navy List July 459 Captain of 
(Duarter-deck Men, Captain of the Forecastle, Captain of 
the Foretop, Captain of the Hold, etc. 

7 . The master or commander of a merchant ship 
or of any kind of vessel. 

3704 Addison Italy 6 Our Captain thought his Ship in so 
great Danger. 182a J. Fiint Lett. Amer, 144 The persons 
who take the charge of keel-hoats are also Captains 1838 
Merc. Mar. Mag, V. 39 Capt. Baker had every confidence 
in the ship. 1873 Morlly Rousseau II. 55 A kidnapper of 
coolies or the captain of a slaver. 

8 . The superintendent or manager of a mine (in 
Cornwall, etc.). 

160s Carew Contmall lo/i Their ouerseer, whome they 
terme tlieir Captaine. 17^7 Borlase in Phil, Trans. L 504 
Thm very intelligent captain of the mine observes, etc. 1853 
Leisure Ho. 632 note. x8^ Mrs. Lloyd Ladies Pole. 16. 

9 . The foreman of a company of workmen or of 
a workshop in various trades. (Cf. also 6 b.) 

xW Newspaper, D. H., ‘captain’ of Messrs. Davies’ 
[tailors’] shop, said that he never saw a coat worse made. 

10 . The head boy of a school, or of a form 
in it. 

1706 Sped. No. 307 f 13 Every Boy is bound to have as 
good a Memory as the Captain of the Form. 1730 Etontana 
X. 156 There was a speech made by the captain. 1833 
Scott in Lockhart (3^9) Vlll, 149 A schoolboy who writes 
himself Captain of Giggleswick School. X864 Blachw. 
Mag, XCVI. 226 (Hoppe) The late captain of Harrow. . 
gives it as his opinion that the small houses have their 
necessary advantages. 

11 . In Cricket, Football, and other spoils : The 
leader of a side or team, the chief of a club, etc. 

1837 Hughes Tom Brawn 1. v, Old Brooke is talking to 
the captain of quarters [at foot-ball]. Ibid ii viii. And then 
the Captmn of the eleven . .what a post is his in our School 
world, 1863 (title) The Rob Roy on the Jordan . . By J. 
Maegregor, Captain of the Royal Canoe Club. 1884 Har- 
pePs Mag. Jan. 299/1 They [bowling club] have a captain, 
and a treasurer. 

12 . As a term of address (without implying any 
office or rank), familiar or slang. Cf. 'governor^. 

1607 Shaks. Timon ii. ii. 76 Why how now Captaine? 
what do you in this wise Company? 16x1 — Wint. T. 1. ii. 
laaComeCaptaine, Wemustbeneat; not neat, but cleanly, 
(!)aptaine. 1863 Russell Diary, North ^ .S'. I. xiii 139 All 
the people who addressed me by name prefixed ' Major’ or 
' Cofonri ’. ‘ Captain ' is very low. .The conductor who took 
our tickets was called ‘ Captain’. 
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CAPTIOUSNESS, 


in. 13. i\. name for the Grey Gurnard. 

(eiSao ^OREWE Noble Lyfe in Babees Bk. 1 1868) 232 
Capitaius is a lytel iisshe with a great hede, a wyde rounde 
mouthe.] iSto P. Neiu. Fishes 14. ijam.) Grey Gurnard; 
Crowner. — It is known by a variety of other names, as Cap- 
tai n, H ardhead, et& 

IV. 14. Comb., as captain-craft, -commandasU, 
•kackum, ~skarf\ captain’s biscoit, a hard variety 
of fancy biscuit ; t captain-pactia : see Capital. 

1844 Dickens Mar. CAus. v. (C. D.) 53 He took a *Cap* 
tain's biscait. 1639 Fuller Holy War m. xxiv. 11840) 163 
There were some mysteries in the *captain'Ciaft. 1876 Ban.. 
CROFT fftsl. U. S.JN. XV. 419 Commissioned, .as *captain- 
commandant for Pittsburg. 1877 Major Discev. Pr. Henry 
X. 131 Prince Henry, .gave Cabral the rank of *Captain 
Donatatpr. ifao B. E. Sict, Cant. Crew, *Captain-hackunt, 
a Fighting, Blustering, Bully. Ibid. *Captam^harp, a 

f reat Cheat; also a Ha&ng, yet Sneaking, Cowardly 
iully. 

+ Captain (kte'pten), a. Obs. [In part perh. 
ad. m«i. L. capitdnetis chie^ principal j but in 
many cases not to be distinguished from on attrib. 
use of prec. sb.] Chief, principal, leading, head-. 

1566 Drant Horace SeU. il. B, He lays it to the capt^e 
heape Whereof it rose, and grew. xj66 T. Stafleton Ret, 
Unir, yetuell iv. 50 A manifest and Captain IJntruthe. 
ijSx Molcaster Positions xxxiiL (1887) lai Sound sleeps, 
the captaine cause of good digestion, c r6oo SH^.KS. Son»t. 
Hi, Like stones of worth . . Or captain jewels in the car- 
canet.^ 1635 R. Bolton Contf. Affi, Consc, iv. z8a Some 
Chptaine and Commanding sinne. 

Captain (kse-pten), V. [f. the sb.] a. tram. 
To act as captain to, lead as captain, head. 

Bamet Theor. Warres 11. L 24 Captained as we are, 
our blind ignorance may chance breed our owne woe. sjoo 
Southerhe Fate ofCapwt 1. i, This head-long rout .. Is 
captain’d, beaded, and led on by some. iSig Southev 
Roderick xiv. 103 Who called them to the field, who cap* 
tained them. x8^ Manch. Mvetu News 29 May 2/4 Lord 
Harris ca p tai n ed the team. 1885 Sai. Rev. 4 July 1/2. 
b. httr. 

s&js Drvoek Even. Love 19 As if I were gone a Captain- 
ing to Flanders. 

Captaincy (kae•ptensi^. [f. Captain sb. + -cr 
(cf. alder/itatKy\ ; after infancy, lieutenancy, etc., 
in which the suffix, really -y, is apparently -O'-] 

1. The post or position of captain. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvi, The captaincy of the Tolbooth. 
1840 Carlvle Heroes 11858] 275 Enlisted, under Heaven’s 
captaincy. 18S4 Cyclist 13 Feb. 242/1 Mr. G.. .after seven 
years of captaincy duties, retires from the post. 

2. The action or control of a captain ; general- 
ship. 

tStt Carlyle LatterM. Pamfih, i. 43 To bring these 
hordes of outcast captainless soldiers under due captaincy. 
X864 Wendell Fhillus in Boston fMass.) Commomo. 27 
May, We have had neither statesmanship in the White 
house nor captaincy in the head quarters of the army. 

8. The district under the rule of a captain (e. g. 
in Brazil). [=Sp, capitaniai] 
z8ai Southey Lett. (1856] HI. 255 Disputes and divisions 
between the great captmneies will be the next step. 

Captainess (kse-ptwes). [f. Captain sb.-{- 
-bss. Cf. F. capitainesse in sense 3 .] 

1. A female captain or commander. (Formerly 
frequent.) 

1465 Marg. Faston Lett. 502 IL 187 , 1 had lever, .to be 
captensse here then at Caster. 1581 Sidney Astr. ti Stella 
Ixxxviii, From my dear Captrunnesse to run away. 1658 
UssHER Ami. VI. 354 A Company of woemen whose Cap- 
tainesse was Archidamia. 1864 R. Burton Hahome 11 . 
75 note. The captainesses of the life-guards. 

+ 2. The flagship of a fleet of galleys. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxv. xxvi 903 The rest of the fleete 
having lost their captainesse \irxtoria nave amissa]. 
Captain Oe'neralfCaptain-s'eiieiral. [== 
F. capiiain ghtiral, Sp. capitan ge/ural.] Chief 
commander of a force ; commander-in-chief of an 
army (obs. in Eng. use). Also the governor of a 
Spanish province or colony. 

X 5 X 45 '»»mil Terouane in ReL Ani. I. 317 The Lord Pont 
Deremy, capeteyn generall. x6e6 Shaks. *rr, ^ Cr. 11. in, 
379 Honour’d Captaine Generall of the Grecian Armie, 
Agamemnon. 1708 Proclam. 30 Dec. in Lmid. Gan. No. 
4503/1 John Duke of Marlborough, Captain General of 
our Forces. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839] 159 The marquis 
of Mondejar, captain-general of the province 1809 Wel- 
lington Let. in Gurw. Di^. V._ 3 Appointing me one of 
the Captains General of the Spanish armies. 1845 Darwin 
Voy, Nat. i. (1870) 3 It is here the governors and captain- 
generals of the islands have been buried. 
Ca'ptaduleSSy a. Without a captain. 

1586 Warner Alb, Eng. in. xix. (R.l But captainless Con- 
fusedly they deale. 1796 Southey yoanof A rc viii. 587 iR.) 
All captainless. Ill marshalled. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d, 
Pantph. i. 43 Captainless, uncommanded, these wretched 
outcast 'soldiers', .must needs become banditti. 

Captain -liente'uant, A military oflicer 
who commanded a company or troop, with a cap- 
tain’s rank, and lieutenant's pay. (The rank no 
longer exists.) 

a 16^ Crouwell in Rushw. Hist. CoU. iii. II. 278 My 
captain-lieutenant slew bim. t745 Observ. Cone, Navy 48 
In the Army there are Captain-Lieutenants vriiose Commis- 
sions are superiour to all other Lieutenants and inferiour 
to Captains. 1770 Davies in Phil. Trans. LX. 187 Tho. 
Davies, Captain Lieutenant of Artillery. C1880 Grant 
Hist. India 1 . Ivi, 289/2 Captain-Lieutenant Clark • • was 
struck on the breast by a spent ball. 


t Ca'ptaau!^, a. Obs. Befitting a captain. 
*S97 J- PA\NhA<>y/if Rxch. 34 Endowed wth courrage 
and Captajmely knowtege. 

Captam-pei&ha: see Capitan. 

+ Ca’ptaili^. Obs. Also 6 capitamy, -ery. 
[ad. F. capitaiiierie, in med.L. capitaneria (Matt. 
Paris) : see Capt.vin sb. and -by.] 

The office of captain, captaini^ ; a district under 
a captain. 

1536 Belle.voen Cron. Scot. I- 276 The king of Pichtis 
priHnittit. .to geif the capitanry of Camelon to him. c 15^ 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. .Sic0L(i72S| 51 Under the Cap- 
tainry and Government of James Hamilton, sgjy Houn- 
SHEoCArw». Irel. an. Z56S (K.) Fearing that their capteiiiries 
should be taken away, sjia tr. BusJiiafsSyst, Geeg. III. 
40 The cajMtanery of Luggarus. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog, 
. 749 The z 6 captainries, into whtdi this countiyisdivided. 

Captainship, [f. Captain jA-i- -ship.] 

1. The office, position, anthority or rank of a 
captain ; commandership ; leadership. 

CS46S Eng. Chron. (Camd. Soc.) 70 To dyscharge hym 
[Ciqiteyn of Caleysj of the capteynshyppe, *495 Act xx 
Hen. Vll, xxxliL § 25 The Captainshippe of the Castell of 
Abeiwsto^h. 1542 Udau. Erasm. Api^h. 234 a, He was 
putte from the capitameship of a compaignie of horsemen. 
1843 PimiNE Power Pari, il 63 The Earle of Warwick was 
elected to the Captainship of Calice. xytt Carte Hist, 
Eng. HI. 233 The captainship of the Scotch Guards. 184X 
W. Spalding Italy j- It. Isl, II. 150 A still more terrible 
host, called the Great Company ..Qien under the captain- 
ship of Lando, a German, 

2. The dignity or peraonality of a captain. 
humorous ; cf. lordship. 

x 6 ii Barrey Ram A Iley in Hazl. Dedsley X- 324 Is this 
the fittest place Your captainship can find to puff in ? x 6 xa 
Chapman Widowes T, in Dodsuy (1780) VI. 224 Your Cap- 
tainship commands my service no farther. £18x7 Hogg 
Tales ^Sk. VI. zf4 , 1 advise your lord^p, your captain- 
ship, and your besi^etship. 

3. A district under the rule of a captain. 

[transl. Sp. & Pg. eepitania,] 

1880M0RDSN Gecg. l?/r/.{x 685 )a 5 STheFQrtugueses enjoy 
.. the Captainsh^ of Pata, etc. zSs5 Waterton Wand. 
S, Amer. ii. li. 173 He has been shot south of the line, in 
the captainship of Para. 

4. Skill in performing the part of captain or 
leader, ‘skill in the military trade’ (J.1. 

1606 SiiAKS, Ant. d* Cl. iiL xuiL STheitchofhisAflection 
should not then Haue nickt Ms Captain-ship. 

II Ca'ptal. Obs, [Pr. L. capital-isi] An old 
title onank in the south ofFrance= chief, captain, 
as in the femed Captalde Buch, here referred to ; 

1592 Wyrley Armorie 159 Truth and courage hold Urnt 
Chandos, and the Capbdl true did hold. 
tCa’ptate, V. Obs. [£ L. captat- ppl. stem 
of capture to catch at, freq. of caphe to take, seize.] 
tram. To catch at, strive to obtain, seek after. 
x6a8^ Hobbes Tkncyd. l xxii. note, tTheyJ recited their 
hiitories to captate glory. x6S9 Gauden Tears Church 255 
(D.) Condescending oft . . in order to captate the love and 
civil favour of people. ^ 1671 True Non-Conf. Pref., I do not 
captate the empty praise of an affected modesty. 

Captatioil (kspt^'j^). [a. L. eaptdOJtt-em, 
n. ofaction f. cajud-re (see prec.) ; cf. F. captation.^ 
A catching at, an oideavour to get, by address 
or art ; the making of ad captandum appeals. 

xM Skelton Garl. Laurel 8x5 With proMr cratacyouns 
of benevolence. X613 R. C. Table A Ipk. led. 3\ Captation, 

? rocaring, purchasing. x6a8 Bp. Hai l Quo Vadis xv. 700 
leuer generation was so forward as the Jesuiticall for cap- 
tation of ynls [cf. L. captatio iestamenti] amongst their 
owne, or of soules amonrat strangers. Z848 Eikpn Bos, X07 
Popular captations whioi some men use in their speeches. 

Blount Glossogr., Caftatim, snbtilty to get favour, 
a cunning endeavor to get a thing. xBn Haify News at 
July 4^ To induce candidates to rely, .less on the arts of 
political captation. 

tCaptel Obs. [ad. L. capt-us taking, com- 
prehension, capacity, f. capt~ ppl. stem of cap-Pre 
to take.] Capacity, comprehension. 

x54a TJdall Erasm. Apoph.Sxei. 23 b, Helpe the wetdee 
and tendie capte of the vnlearned reader. /diVf. 331 b, A 
mery concripte to those that are of capte to take it. 

Caption (kre’pjan). -Also 4 aapoiotin. [ad. L. 
capttdn-em taking, f. capt- ppL stem of caplrt to 
take, Cf. OF. capeion, -tionil 
1. Taking, catching, seizure^ capture, now rare. 
1382 Wycuf 3 Peter iu xa Beestes, kyndeli in to capeioun 
[Vulg. in captioneui], or takinge. x68o Sess. Adtuir. iB Feb. 
in SvayiesLex Mercat. 338 A caption in order to an ndjudi- 
cation. 2689 Treaty in Magens Insurances liyss' H- 47X 
Shws present at the Caption. 1813 Monthly Mag, XXXVI. 
14 'To handle is to exercise the instrument of caption, x^ 
Pall Mall G. 3 June rfi/i (Advt.} Mineral water . . an im- 
proved method of caption, by whidi dilution is avoided. 

b. Law. Arrest or apprehension by judicial 
process. in Scotch law.) 

x6o9 Skene Reg, May. Tabl^ 70 The forme of the breive 
of caption of ane debtour, X63S Pacitt Christianogr. in. 
(1636) 35 Letters of Capdon sent forth against the said Fie- 
bend. xvoa J. Chamberlaynb St. Gt, Brit, ii. iii. x. (1743) 
434 The last step, .is called a caption, which is a warrant to 
seize the debtors person. X739 Col. Rec. Penn. IV. 301 Y« 
Day and Cause ofhis Caption and Detention. x8a . Scott 
Rob Roy Introd., Sentenced by letters of homing and cap- 
tion. 1837 New Mbnih. Mag. XLVII. 310 The caption of 
some of the most violent appeased the riot. 
i' 2 . The action of cavilling or taking exception; 


an objection or cavil ; fallacious or captious argu- 
ment ; a quibble, sophism. (L. captio.) Obs. 

x 6 os Bacon Ai&r. Learning lu xiv. §6. 55 The degenerate 
and corrupt vse is for Caption and contradiction, xfiaa-fia 
Heyun Cosmogr. Introd. (1674} s/i Not to spend more time 
in answering so vain a Caption. x6s5 Fuller Ck, Hist. 11. 
84 How causelesse is the Caption of the Papists at the Con- 
.secration of Matthew Parker, <1x734 North^Ak'm 1 . 365 
He . showin,; them the proclamation, asked if they could 
find any caption to be made upon it. 

3. £/iia. * That part of a legal instrument, as a 
commission, indictment, etc., which shows where, 
when, and by what authority it is taken, found, or 
executed’ (Tomlins Law Did. 1809 ), This ap- 
pears to be short for ‘certificate or note of caption 
or taking’; and it is sometimes used for the 
‘making or execution ’ of this certificate. 

1670 Blount Law Diet, s.v. Caption (faptidy. When a 
Commission is executed, and the Commissioners names sub- 
scrilNxl to a Certificate, declaring when and where the Com- 
mission was executed, that is called the Caption. 1790 
Dallas Amer. Law Rep. 1 . 131 The time from which they 
are bound : whether from the caption or from the inrolment 
of the recognizance. x8i8 Cruise Digest V. 123 Unless 
the caption of such fine be before one of the jusdees or 
barons. x88s J. Woodcock in Law Times LXXIX. 33^1 
A customary tenant, .must attend before the steward to oe 
sworn to the caption. 

The foregoing is sometimes explained ns ' the beginning or 
heading of a warrant, commission, or indiettneat*, whence 
comes 

4. The heading of a chapter, section, or news- 
paper article. (Chiefly used in U. S.)_ 

1848 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Caption : This legal term is 
used in the newspapers where an Englishman would say 
title, head, or heading. 1854 N. 4 Q. Ser. i. IX, 245/1 [A 
review] having three works as the Laption of the article. 
x88$ Grosart PahnePs Mem Introd. sx Prof. De Morgan 
..delighting the readers oftheAthenmum with the treasures 
ofhis . . reading, under the caption, ‘ A Budget of Fmradoxes '. 
X879G. Prescott,^. Telephone xxx A short article ..in,, 
this jonmal under the caption ‘ Galvanic Music’. 

Captions (km'pjos), a. Forms : 4, 6 oapeious, 
5 -oyovrs, 6 -tins, 7 -tiose, 6 - captious, [ad. F. 
captieux or I,, captids-tis fallacions, sophistical, f. 
captidn-cni (see Caption).] 

1. Apt to catch or take one in ; fitted to ensnare 
or perplex in argument ; designed to entrap or 
entangle by subtlety ; fallacious, sophistical. 

X447 Bokehham Seyniys 7 At CMinbrygge. .Where wyttys 
be manye ryht cajpeyows And subtyl. 1530 Palscs. 507/1 
Capeious, crafty m wordes to take one in a trw, captieux. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ii, 23a,Whedbre they 
went vnto lesus, & moued vnto hym this callous question. 
x6;^ Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iii. 31 Verbal, Captiose, So- 
phistic Questions. X784 CowrsR Tirocmitun 903 Acaptious 
question, sir, and yours is one. Deserves an answer similar, 
or none. 1871 Blackib Four Phases t. 113 By captious 
questions to worm answers out of other peoplk 
•1‘b, Crafty. Obs. 

1590 SwiNBURN Testaments 147 This former kinde of 
disposition which by reason of the cunning condition ap- 
pearech to be made in hope of gains, and is therefore 

S ^rlie tearmed captious. x6o8 Tofsell SerpenU 779 
iders . . have given themselves . . to captious taking at 
vantage, wratching and espying their prey. 

2. Apt to catch at faults or tedee exception to 
actions ; disposed to find fault, cavil, or raise ob- 
jections ; fault-finding, cavilling, carping. 

c 13B0 WycLiF Semt. Sd. Wks. II. 13 pes wordis ben solieli 
setd ajens alle capeious men. 1538 Coserdalb N, T. Prol , 
The world is captious, and matw there be that had rather 
find twenty faults, than to amenaone. X58X Eden tr.Cortes' 
Arte de Naoigar Pref. ad fin., Enemies to vertue^ & 
captious of other mens doinges. i6« Fuller Ck. Hist, 
Pref,, To cut off all occasions of Cavnl from captious per- 
sons. x8d4 Med. ymL Xll. 359 The objections of the 
captions. 1865 Trollope Belton Est, vi. 60 He was cap- 
tious, making little difficulties, and answering him with 
petulance. 

3. In various nonce-uses. 

+ a. Able to take in or conlain, capacious. O^J. 
xfei Shaks. A It's Well u iii 30S Yet in this captious, and 
intenible Slue, 1 still poure In the waters of my loue And 
lacke not to loose still. 

-j-b. Alluring, taking, plausible. Ohs. 

1776 Sir P. Francis in Mem. (1867) II. 55 The proposition 
wiLs Captious, and if made at an earlier period, might liave 
been listened to by some of us. 

C. humorous. ? 

x8e8 W. Irving Knickerb. (18611 134 Little captious short 
pipes, two inches in length, wliich. .could be stuck in one 
corner of the mouth. 

Captiously (kre-pjasli), adv, [f. prec. + -lt^.] 
In a captious manner. 

1539 Bible (Great) Luke xi. 53 The lawears and the 
Phaiyses began, .capciously to aske him many thynges. 
XS63-87 FoxEi 4 . ^ M. (x€84) 111 . 339 Captiously asking 
onen of Bradford a direct answer concerning Oaths, xfifiy 
J. Smith Myst, Rhet. 78 A fallacy in sophistry, that is, when 
a saying is capdously taken and turned to another _sense, 
z8» J. & H. Smith RM, Addr. x. (2873) 98 OMections . . 
captiously urged. 1866 G. Macdonald Amt, Q. Neiglib. 
xxiH. {1878] 4x5 The father. . had been behaving captiously 
and unjustly to his son. 

Captionsness (kre’pjosn^s). [f. as prec.-(. 
-NHSS.] Captious quality or disposition. 

x545 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke (1548) 71a, The mali- 
cious capeiousnesse of the Pharisees and of the Scribes 1664 
H. More Myst. Iniq, rot Who put questions-. for mipdous- 
ness, contention and a conceited hope of puzzling him. 
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CAPTURE. 


X7Sa JoHMsov RamBl, No. 7475 The captiousness of old 
afie. x86x Sat. Rea. 30 Nov. 562 [He] sometimes pushes 
his criticism to the length of captiousness, 

tCaptivable, a. Obs. rarc-\ £f. Captive v. 
+-ABLE.] That can be taken captive. 

>675 H. Morb in K. Ward Li/e (1710) 344 If we find our 
selves Captivable by them. 

+ Capti’Vance. Also -auxice. Obs. rare. 
[f. F. captiver to Captive + -ancb.] =CAFnvA- 
Tiox, Captivity. 

Spenser Jf. Q. tii. That w’ofull squyre Whom 
he had reskewed from captivaunce. Hid. v. vi. 17 With 
that he gan at large to her dilate The whole discourse of 
his captivance sad. 

CapiiTate ^kte-ptivctt), v. [f. late L. captlvat- 
ppl. stem of captlvare to take captive, f. captlvus 
Captive ; cf. F. captiver and Captive v.] 

t L trans. To make captive take prisoner, cap- 
ture. Obs. or arcA. 


ctSSS Harpsfielo DvoorceHen. VIll (187S} 186 The Em- 
peror would yet again captivate the Pope. 3641 J. Jack- 
son True Evaiig. T, in. 209 Croesus . . when he was cap- 
tivated by Cyri^ 3768 C. Beatty Tiao Mouths’ Teursx 
The Indians, .killed and caprivated all. 37106 Morse Atner. 
Geog. I. 438 They were mostly taken or destroyed by the 
enemy, and their seamen captivated. xSxg Bro. ymathan. 
III. 86 Tlie British, .capture or caprivated four successive 
patroles. 

fb. To capture, secure, hold captive (animals 
and things). Obs. 

3595 Locrine in. iv. 165 Thy bragging banners. .Shall all 
be raptivated with this _ hand. 3U3 Furchas Pitgr. I. 
vi. i. 466 Another _ captivateth his leraes with a Rope. 
1696 Tryon Mise, i. 6 There this dark nirious Spirit is hid 
or captivated. 

_ +2. To make or hold captive, put or keep 
in subjection, subjugate (the mind, mental attn- 
bntes, etc.) Const, to, Obs, exc. as passing into 3 . 

c 15^ Frith Dis/ut, Pttrgaiotyiiixg) nS Let us ever cap. 
tivate our reason unto thaL 1603 Florio Montaigne {1634) 
18;^ I cmtivate more easily my conceits under the auc- 
tontle of fuicient opinions. 36x1 Bibub PreJ. 116 Th^ 
that are wise, had rather haue thrir iudgements at libertie 
in differences of readings, then to he captiuated to one. 
3698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 269 That requires us 
to captivate our Reason to the Obedience of Fai^ 3838 
J. H^lev in Life (x8^) 163 I^rd, subdue me to thyself; 
captivate me to thyself. 

3. esp. * To overpower with excellence ’ (J.) : to 
enthrsill with chann or attractiveness ; to enslave, 
fascinate, enamour, enchant, charm. 

353s CovEKDALS yuditk xvi. 9 Hir bewtye captyuated his 
mynde. x«W Shaks. t^en. ^Ad.»Zi This I do to captivate 
the eye Of the fair breeder that is standing by. x6fi$ Bovlb 
Occas. R^. vi.x.(R.) Princesses., who captivate by proxy. 
sjsiAaDtsosGuardian No. in Wisdom, .so captivates turn 
-with her appearance, that he gives himself np to her. 3768 
Beattie minsir. ii. xxxvl, Lured by the toys that captiv- 
ate the throng 38x4 Scott fPav. »Vj TTie sort of beauty 
or merit, which captivates a romantic imagination in early 
youth. x8tf DTsraeu Chas. I, 1. v. 93 A tale .. to cap- 
tivate the listeners, and humour the nation. 

+ Ca*ptiTate,j»^/. a. Obs. Also 6-7 -at. [ad. 
L. captivat-us : see prec.] = Captivated. Hence 
i* Ca*ptivatel7 adv., in captive condition or fonn. 

3556 J. Hetwood Spider 4- P. IxxiiL xa Before nor since 
my sufirance captiuatlie. 3583 J. Bell Haddads Answ. 
Osor. xg/h, It is bond, servile and altogether captivate. 
3593 Shak& X Hen. VI, v.iii. 307 Turii, women blue bmie 
captioote ere now. x6x« Houako Cantden’s Brit. i. 347 
That Arite In Balaims temple Captivate. 3673 True Non- 
Conf. igsi His Maje$rie..'was so possessed andcaptivat by 
a desi^. 

Ca-ptivated, a. [f.pcec.vb. + -EO.] Made 
captive, enthralled. 

x6u Molle Camerar. Lie. Libr. Ded„ This caprioated 
and exhausted Kibgdome. 3636 Featlv Claris Myst. xiii. 
183 To release your long captivated attention. x6ga South 
12 Serm. (3697) I. 294 The Victorious Flulistines -were 
worsted by the Captivated Ark. lyw Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(X7S3) 313 The Captor must exhibit all the . . caprivated 
mariners to he examined. Mod. A captivated admirer. 
Captivater, obs. f. Caftivatob. 
Captivatillg (kie-ptivcstig), vbl. sb. The action 
of the verb Captivate. 


x6a3 liAKr Arraignm. Ur. Ded., The captivating of thi 
French King. 3659 Pearson Creed (1839) 354 By captivat 
me he ascended. 

Ca*ptivatiug,iij)/. a. That captivates, take! 
captive, or enthralls. (See the vb.) 

3675 H. More in R, Ward (1710) 344 The Caprivatim 

Desires of the Animal Life. 3690 Baxter Kingd. Chris. 
1. (1691) 6 Their Persecuting, Captivating -. Enemies 
«i73E Ken Hpmnoth. Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 313 When cap 
tivating Death he lantiye led. 377a Wilkes Corr. (1805 
IV, 109 Mrs. Garrick is .. the most captivating of thi 
whole circle. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cana. (1876) IL vui. axi 
The tale is one of the most captivatbg in the whole rang 
of monastic history. 

Hence Ca'ptlvatlngly adv. 

111- 533 The child is captivating!' 
modelled. 1863 E. C Clayton Queens of Song II. 32 
Never did she sing or act more captivatingly. 

Captivation (kseptiv#i*]9n). [ad, L, captwb 
tidn-eiHy n. of action f. capttvare to Captivate,] 

1. The action of taking or holding captive ; th 
fact or state of being taken or held oaptive ; not 
of the attention, mind, fancy, affections. 

1610 Healey St. Aug, City of God 7x2 In the seaventit' 
■yeare after their captivation they [i.e. Jews] returned home 


a x 6 ^ Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (i66o> 31 No small part of our 
servitude lyes in the captivation of our understanding. 3733 
Johnson Rambl. No. 147 P 5 By some occult method of 
captivation, he animated the timorous, .and opened the re- 
served. x868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxiv. 129 It was a 
case of mutual captivation. 3878 C. Stanford Synib. Christ 
49 They are bound, not in captivity, but in captivation. 

2. A captivating iniinence, a fasdnation. 

1814 Scott St. Rontuis xviii, Lady Penelope threw out 
the captivations of her wiL 

Captivative (kae'ptiv^itiv), a. [f. L, captivat- 
(see above) - 1 --IVB.] Fitted or tending to capti- 
vate. 

3773 J. Ross Winterdine Rxks 42 The warbling tenants 
of the Grove, Which captivative tnll the voice of love. 
Captivator (kseptiveitsj). In 7 also -er. 
[f. Captivate o-k -ob.] One who captivates. 

x6sx Baxter Inf, Baft. 151 C^ptiyaters of the best of their 
Brethren. 1690 — Kingd. CJtrist ii. (1691) 43 Babylonish 
Conqueror and Captivater. 186s F. Hall Hindu Philos. 
Sysi. 62 Nature is both the captivator and the emancipator 
of the sold. 

Captive (kse-ptiv), a. and sb. Also 4-5 cap- 
tif(e, -yfe, 6- yue. [a. F. captif, ~ive, ad. L. 
capfiv-tis taken prisoner, a prisoner, f. capt-us 
taken ; see -ivE. Cf. Caitiff.] 

A. adj. (In early use, and in many phrases, the 
adj. and sb. are hardly separable.) 

1. Taken prisoner in -war, or by force; kept in 
continement or bondage. 

^ *37^ Chaucer Treylus m, 333 Stocked in prison . . 
Captive to cmell king Agamemnon, xsm Coverdalb Esra 
X. 6 Put out from the congregadon ofthe captiue. x6xi 
Bible 2 Macc. viu. 10 To make so much money of the cap- 
tiue lewes. aim Dryden PoL * Arc. i. six Nor hopes 
de captive lord nis liberty, x^ H. Reed Lect, Rug. Lit, 
iv. (1878) 128 Kings were captive in England’s capital. 

b. irattsf. Said of animals caught and kept in 
confinement, e. g. a captive lark ; also of things 
restrained from escaping, as a captive balloon, 

c. To leadi take, hold captive : perh. this was 
orig. the sb., as in to take prisoner, W it remains 
unchanged in the pi. 

1138a Wyclif 2 Chrou, xxx, g Their lordis that hem laddyn 
caityf,] ^xS3S Coverdale yer, xxii. ii In the place, where 
vnto he is led captyue. 3575 Laheham Let. (1871) 32 Many 
led captiue for triumph. x6xx Bible Gen. xiv. i4_His brother 
was taken captiue. x8<i6 A. Knox Rem, I. 33 Temptations 
by which, .we were led captive. 1884 Gustafson Found, 
Death i. (ed.3) 4 Setting free the waters they had held captive. 

2. fig. Captivated, enslaved in will and feeling. 

XS94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. L 80 My Womans heart, 

Grosseljr jgrew captiue to his honey words. 1601 — All’s 
Well V. ill. 37 "Whose words all eares took captiue. 

9. Of or belonging to a captive. 

3390 Spenser F.Q. l vii. 49 That he my captive languor 
should redeeme. 1673 Milton Samson 1603, 1 sorrowed at 
his captive state. 

Tf 4. Used for Caitifp a. or sb. 
x%4 Malaiy’s ArfAwr(x8x6)II. 239, 1 am the most wretdi 
and captive of the world. 

B. sb. 

1. A person taken prisoner, in war, or by brigands 
or savages; one taken and held in confinement. 

tax4ao Morte Artk. 1580 To comone with his captifis 
fore covatys of silver. 3494 Fabyan iv. Ixvii, 45 To be a 
(^ptyue or a prysoner to ^ Romaynes. x6xx Bible Dan. 
U. 35 A man of the captiue of ludah. 37x3 Young Force 
>. (1757) S3 But whither is the captive borne away, 
The beauteous captive, from the cheatful day ? 
fig.^ cx6ao Shaks. Sonn, Ixri, And captiue* good at. 
tending Captaine ill. 

b. transf. Said of an animal or thing. 
xZaa H^le s Games Impr. 313 He [a piece at draughts] 
becomes king and is crowned l^^cing one of the captives 
upon him. 3883 PMl Modi G, 7 Feb. 3/2 The balloon com- 
mittee at Chatham is only busy with 'captives’. 

2. fig. One captivated or enslaved by beauty, 
personal influence, or the like. 

373a Lansdowne Beauty 4 Law (R.) The fairest of the 
sex complain Of captives lost, and loves invok'd in vain. 

C. Comb. captive-Uke a. and adv. 

*5®3 f- Watson Poems Ixxiii. (Arb.) log The winged boy 
..lea him captiuelyke from all delight. 

Captive (kte-ptiv), v, arch. [a. F. captive-r 
( 15 th c. ) L. captlvare, f. captiv~us Captive a. 

In very common use in i6-i8thc.; rare' in xgth. Orig. 
pronounced captWe, as sdll in Milton; but captive, used 
oy Shaks., and frequent in x^th c., alone survives.] 

To take captive, bring into captivity : a. lit, 
c X41M Lydg. Min, Poetm (3840) 38 Thei hym captived, 
■whwby he was y-Iore. 3396 H. Clafham Briefe Bible 1. 

? i Tiglath Fileeser had bmre tyme captived them Ithe 
sraehtes]. 3399 Shaks. Heti. V, lu iv. 53 When Cressy 
battell fatally was strucke, And all our princes captiu’d. 
XToa C. Mather Magn. Car. 11. (1852) App, 217 They butch- 
ered and captived many of the inhabitants. 1736 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soe. Wks. 3842 I. 8 And their inhabitants 
slaughtered, and captived. x8a8 W. Taylor Sura. Germ. 
Poetry I. 300 Thusnelda has been captived by the Romans. 

fiS' To captivate, enthrall (the understanding, 
reason, affections, will, etc.). 

xgsS More Heresyes i. Wks. ibo/r To captiue and sub- 
dewe oure vnderstmdyng. 1383 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 14a h. Freewill being captived hath no power to worke 
My thing but sinne. <3x593 Southwell Peter's Compl, 
O women I woe to men; traps for theirialls.. Earth's neces- 
sary ills, captiving thralls, cxba^ Rowley Birth Merl 11. 
11. 30s That race.,Captiv’d my senses. 3640 Bastwick 
Lord Bps. ii. Bijb, Captiving them with manyfold cere- 


monies. c 1720 Prior (J.) How she the vagrant might in- 
thral, And captive him, who captives all. 3763 Churchill 
Rosciad (R.) If music. .Captives the ear. 

Hence Ca'ptived ppl. a., Ca-ptiving^/. <z., etc. 

1593 Horsey Trav. (1857) 182 To by and redeme divers. . 
of those captived people. 3596 Spenser F. Q, hi. i. 2 But 
the capti v’d Acrasia he sent .. a nigher way. 36x3 Furchas 
Pi^' I- t- 79 The Philiscins placed the Captived Arke 
in Dagon's Temple. 1673 Milton Sat/cson^^. X724 Ramsay 
Tea-t, Misc, (1733) H ■ iRS My captiv’d fancy. 3798 Monthly 
Mag, VI. 99 The captived king Zedekiah. 

t Ca'ptivexaent. Obs. rare— \ [f. Captive w. 
- 1 - 'MEET, or a. obs. F. captivement, f. captiverl\ 
A taking captive, captivity. 

1714 'Nestor Ironside' Orig, Canto Spenser xxv, And 
eas’d the Pain of her sad Captivement. 

t Captiver. Obs. [f. Captive v. -i- -eb.] One 
who ttikes captive ; a captor. 

3613 Forbes On Rea. 200 The captiuers are captiued. 
1640 Featly Revulds in Fuller Abel Rediv. fi86j) II. 222 
Without captiver both are captive led. 

Captivity (kapti'viti). Also 4 (oaptyuide), 
4-6 captyiiyte, 6-7 captiuitie. [perh. a. F. 
captivitS, ad. L. capllvitas, -totem, f. captlv-us 
captive. The OF. was chetivetdi as Littre has 
cciptiviti only from 15 th c., the ME. may have been 
direct ad. Lat.] 

1. The condition of a captive ; the state of being 
held prisoner by an enemy or conqueror ; some- 
times spec, that of the Jews at Babylon. 

(3325 .?, E. Allit. P. B. 16x2 bat ca3t watz in fie cap- 
^uide in cuntre of lues, c 1380 Wyclif Wicket (1828) 2 
They shall fall, .into captyvyte nianye dayes. 3480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccliv. 328 There were many cristen men.. put 
in captyuyte. 3393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. v. 13 To set him 
free from his Captiuitie. 3662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. vi. 
§ 8 How durst Ezra. .aft6r the Captivity, profane so sacred 
a thing? x^ Sullivan View Nat. II, 238 Their several 
captivities, dispersions, and desolations. x86o Fusey Min. 
Propk. 135 A captivity implies a removal of the inhabitants. 
D. of a captive animal. 

3774 Golosm. Ned. Hist. V. 305 A malicious joy in these 
call-birds to bring the wild ones into the same state of cap- 
tivity. 

2. fig. The servitude or subjection of the reason, 
will, or affections. 

333^ StKBXxx England 31 Wyseconseyl may at the lest, . 
restore the wyl out of such captyvyte. 3332 Abf. Hamilton 
Cateck. (1884) 38 The miserable captivitie of the devil. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Leanu i. iv. % 12 Disciples do owe unto masters 
. .not an absolute resignation or perpetual captivity. x6xx 
Bible 2 Cor. x. 5 Bringing into CMtiuitie euery thought to 
the obedience of Christ. 3653 Hobbes Leviaih. in. xxxii. 
196 By the captiviw of our understanding is. .meant a Sub- 
mission . . of the Will to Obedience. 37x4 Addison Cafi iii. 
i. (L.) The strong, the brave, the virtuous, the wise Sink in 
the soft captivity together. 

■f 3. Those who are in captivity ; captives col- 
lectively. (A Hebraism.) Obs. To lead captivity 
captive-, a Scriptural phrase used in Judges v. la, 
Ps. Ixviii. ig in the sense of 'lead off one’s captives 
in triumph ’ ; but often taken (after Eph. iv. 8 ) in 
the sense ‘ to lead away into captivity those who 
have held others in bonda|;e *. 

3526 Tinoale Eph. iv. 8 He is gone vp an hye, and hath 
ledde captivitie CMtive [Wyclif, ledde caitifte caitif ]. xtty 
Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Ixxviii § 9 He led_ captivity captive. 
x6xx Bible yudg. v. 12 Leade thy captiutie captiue, thou 
sonne of Abinoam [3382 Wvclif, Tak thi chaytyues ; S3M 
thi prisoneris ; 3535 Coverd. Catch hem y*^ catched thee, 
thou son of Abinoam], — Dan. vi. 13 That Daniel which 
is of the captiuity of the children of fudah. 16^ Milton 
P. L. X. 188 And with ascention bright Captivity led captive 
through the Aire. 

Captor (kse'ptsj, -oj). [a. L. captor, agent-n. 
f. cap-ire to take (see Captoee) : cf. F. capteur.'] 

1. One who takes by force a prisoner or a prize ; 
spec, (in i8lh c.) one who makes a capture at sea. 

x688 Mibce Gt. Fr. Diet., Captor, celui qui a fait la prise. 
37x2 Act 10 Atuie xxvi. $ X13 Her Majesty’s Declaration 
made in favour of the Captors of prizes. 1722 Capt. Ogle 
in Lo}id. Gas. No, 6091/3, 1 being Captor, was disqualified. 
3755 Magens Insurances I, 487 Before the Ship or Goods, 
can be disposed of by the Captor. 1803 Southey Modoc in 
Azt, xviii, Ririd . . Close on the captors, with avenging 
sword, Follow'd right on. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 56 
Lysander the captor of Athens. 

1 2. A censor. (Cf. caption^ Sc. Ohs. 

3646 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 186 'Diere were captors ap- 
pointed to observe what speeches ministers uttered. 

Captress (km-ptres). rare. [f. Capiob-i-ess.] 
A female captor. 

1867 Pdll Medl G. 21 Feb. 3 He has followed his captress 
withheavy heart and sickly smile, 

Gaptarable (kae-ptiurab’!), a. [f. Captubev. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being captured. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. iii. 36 Breslau capturable. 
3876 Twsley's Mag. XIX. 109 Less capturable than the 
sleeping weasel. 

_ Capt'are (kae'ptiui), sb. [a. F. capture (i 6 th c. 
in Littr^), ad. L. captura taking, seizing, f. capt- 
ppl. stem of cap-gre to take : see -UBE.] 

1. The fact of seizing or taking forcibly, or by 
stratagem, or of being thus seized or taken ; catch- 
ing ; seizure; arrest ; eip. the {seizing as a prize. 

i^x-a in Pitcairn Grim. Trials 237* Remission to John 
Lausone. .for his capture and apprehension, 36x1 Cotcr., 
Capture, a capture or taking. 3713 Guardian No. 159 
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Being concerned in several captures, he brought home with 
him an estate of about twelve thousand pounds. iS^i £l> 
PHiKSTONE Hist, Ind. II. 197 After Ahber's capture of 
Ahmednagar. 1848 Arsoiild Mar. iHsur. (1866) 11. in. ii. 
706 Capture is the forcible talcing of a ship, etc. in time of 
war, with a view to appropriating it as prize. 1872 Mokley 
Rousseau II. 134 The primitive usages of . . marriages by 
c^ture, purchase, and the rest. 

2 . The prize, prey, or booty so taken. 
iyo6 in Phillips. _ 17^ Beawss Lex Mercai. (1753) S13 
It IS allowable to bring a dubious capture into port. X77S 
Johnson W'sel, /si. Wks. X. 399 Produces a plentiful capture 
of herring Mod. He had been bttttezfty>hanting, and 
now exhibited his captures. 

Ca*ptlire, V. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. capture-r. 
Not in Johnson 1755-73 ; replaces Captive ».J 
trans. To make a capture of; to take prisoner; 
to catch by force, surprise, or stratagem ; to seize 
as a prize in war. 

1795 Southey yoan op Arc m. 121 His bravest Chiefs Or 
slain or captured. 1814 Welungton Let. in Gurw. Di^. 
XII. 8 The value of the property so captured. 1850 Pkes- 
coTT Peru II. 175 To di^tetse the enemy, and, if possible, 
to capture their le^er. ^ Lubbock Set. Led. L 5 To 
capture small aquatic animals. 

*873 Black Pr. Thule xviii. aSi As if women were to 
be captured by millinery! xSSa Hinsdale Gatpeld 4 
£due. I. 60 He took great pleasure in ' capturing boys as 
he called it. 

Hence Ca’ptured^/. a . ; Ga.’ptvaingppl. a., etc. 
xyM Southey yoau^Arcvt. 168 Of every captured town 
the keys Restore. _ xBm Hoylds Games l7Hpr. 357 Should 
all the captured pieces not be taken off the boaid. x8m 
Macaulay Hist. Eug. IV. 2^ The English., turned the 
captured guns against the snore. 1800 Ln. SrEMCBR in 
Nicolas Disf. Nelson. (1845) IV. aaj note. The cappuing 
Squadron, 1884 Momittg Star * Feb., The capturing of 
vessels when not carrying contraband of war was unlawful. 

Captnrer (kse-ptiuisj). One who captmes. 

xSao Hiyflds Ganses Ittt/r, 557 The captura: in that case 
is forfeited or huffed. xSap J, Kkapp pruL Nat. 149 A 
very skilful capturer of th^ ammals. xflfti 0 *Donovam 
Sioty of Men L 17 The captnrer of SchamyL 
Captyhowae, obs. var. of Capabos. 

II Capnccio (kap»ttjn). Ohs. rare. [a. It. 
cappuccio {capuccio in Florio).J = C atcghe. 

x5^ Spenser F. Q. iit. xii. 10 In a discolour'd cote of 
straunge disguyse, That at his backea brode capuccio had. 

Capuclie (kap»‘J, kapM'tJ). Also 7 capuoh, 
•uce, cappuce. See also Capoucb. [a. F. captiche 
(also capiice), ad. It. cappuccio (= Sp. capucho\ 
angm. of cappa : see Cap, Cape.] The hood of a 
cloak ; spec, that of the Capuchin monks. 

atidoo Aberdeen Register (Jam.) Ane sie [i.e. say] ca> 
pusche. 1611 CoTGR., CafuchoH, a Capuche; a Monks 
Cowle, or Hood, .also, the hood of a cIoAe. x8s8 Clbve> 
LAND Rustick Ramp\i\s. (1687) 434 His Hood or Capuch 
(which was a part of the Cloak . . and served to cover the 
Head), 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. ii. 46 He put his 
Cappuce or Cowle upon his head. 1796 Cavaluer Mew. \ 
I. 49 Nothing else was to be se^ there but Cassocks wd 
^puches. 1843 James Forest (1847) A jolly friar, 

clothed in grey, with his capuche thrown back. 

Hence Oapu'ohed a., hooded. 
x64£ SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep\. iii. 236 They are difier> 
entw cucullated or capuched utoh the head and backe. 
x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Capuched, hooded. 


Gapucllill (kse'pu/tjin, ksepwjf'n), sh. (and at- 
trib^ Also -ine. [a. i6th c. F, capuchin (now 
capudit), ad. It capiKcino, f. captucio, capuche 
hood ; see above.] 

1 . A fiiar of the order of St Francis, of the new 
rule of 1528. So called from the sharp-pointed 
capuche, adopted first in 1525, and confirmed to 
them by Pope Clement VII. in 1528, 

1599 Marston Sco. VUlanie i. ii. 178 When impropriaC 
gentles will turn Capuchipe. 1803 Bp. Hall dVrwr. v. 5 
Morestrict and Capuchin-like. 17x2 tr. PotnefsHist. Drugs 
I. 163 The invention of Friar Auge the Capuchin, iwx 
Smollett Hmnpk. Cl. (1785) 1. 63/3_ He . . traversed . . 
France, in the disguise of a Capuchin. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. II. xl. 494 The Capuchin missionary. 

2 . ‘ A female garment, consisting of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the dress of capuchin 
friars ; whence its name’ (J.). 

[1708 tr. Ctess HAnwHs Trao. s Wrapping up their 
Heads in thmr Hooded-CSowns, they seemed to me to be 
Thieves dis£;uised in Capuchins.] 1749 Fielding- Tom 
yones Wks. 177S HI. 73 The young lady had on her hat 
and capuchin. lysa — Covent Gan. yrnl. 9 May, With- 
in my memory the ladies . . covered their lovely necks 
with a Qoak; this was exchanged for the manteel, this 
again was succeeded by the peloiine, the pelorine by the 
neckatee, the neckatee by the capuchine, which halh_ now 
stood its ground a long time. 1858 Thackeray Virgin. 

377* 

1). = Cap acHB, hood. 

1834 PLAMCHi Brit. Costume 322 In. .1752 we find a suc- 
cessor to the hood in the capuchin. 1887 Cornh, Mag. 
Mar. s66 Attached to the collar of the coat, and banging 
midway down the ba^, is the uncouth capuchin. 

3 . A plant, Impatiens. 

1758 P. Browne ^antaica 332 The Capuchine or Balsa- 
mine [Impatiens]. .introduced to Jamaica many years ago. 

4 . Capuchin monkey, an American monkey 
{Cebus capttcinus) with black hair at the bade of 
the head, looking something like a cowl ; Oapu- 
nTii-n pigeon, a sub-variety of the Jacobin pigeon, 
with a range of inverted feathers on the back of 
the head, suggesting a cowl or hood. 


1788 J. £. Smith in Leisure Ho. (1883) June 353/2 The 
Capuemn monkey . . whose horrid yellings are intolerable 
to the ears. x8ss H. Spencer Prim. PsycAoL (1872) 1. 1. i. 
It The movements of the little Capuchin monkey. x8s5 
Owen Shel. 4 r Teeth 300 Canudn-monkey ICebus), _ 

X735 J. Moore Coluwh. in Tegetmeier Pigeons xvL (1867) 
146 Undtt the title of the Capuchine Moore alludes to a 
breed which is evidently nothing more than an inferior or 
cross-bred Jacobine. 

5 . Capuchin's beard, a variety of endive used 
for salad ; Capuchine oapers, see Caper sb.'i 3. 

x88i Delamer Kitch. Card. 111 Barhe de Capucin, or 
Capuchin's Beard, is consumed in large quantities in Paris 
during^ winter and early spring. It is the same thing as the 
foregoing chicory. 

It CapncllOtL. Obs. [Fr. : augm. of capuche 
hood.] A hood ; a kind of head-dress. 

160A E. G. I/Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xii. 245 An earthen 
vesseil, like to . . a capuchoa or hoode. 28x3 R. C. Table 
Aljdt. (ed. 3) Cafuchon, a hoode or coule. 1834 Planch£ 
Btii. Costume 130 The capuchon, instead of being worn as 
a cowl, was sometimes twisted into a fanciful form and 
placed upon the top of the head like a modem toque. 

+ Capu'cian, -U'ctriazL Obs. = Capdchin. 

*597^ Br- Hall Sat. vi. i. 198 And dieth like a starv'd 
Cappucien. x80 Quarles Sol. Recant, ii. 2 T‘ abjure de- 
light, and turn Capuccian. 

II Capneine (kapr^sra). Obs. [Fr. I fern, of ca- 
pucin : see Capuchin.] 

1 . The French name of the Tropsolnm (ync^us 
and minus) or Indian Cress, in England commonly 
known as Nasturtinm. Capucine capers : the 
pickled seeds of this plant 

x69^X7ai [see Caper sb. 1 3]. xyu London & Wise Com/l. 
Gan. i. 2B9 Wolet Capudns, or Nasturces Camamils. 

2 . The dark orange colonr of these flowers. 

1792 Hamilton Serthollets Dyeing IL it. 353 To make 
these colours incline tomor-dord and capudne. 

Capizl(l, obs. fiinu of Caple, horse. 

CrMTllet (kae'puildt). » Capslkf. 

Johnson S/ortsm. CycL 104 Cajhilet, or Capped 

Ca*pu]ia. * The Mexican Cherry* (Webster). 
Capun, obs. form of Cafoit. 

Capusche, obs. Sc. form of Capuche. 

Ii Caput (kse-pnt). [L. ; = head.] 

1 . Sometimes used in technical l^guage instead 
of the vernacular * head * or * top ’ ; esp. in Anat. 
In Bot. the peridinm of certain fiingi. 

1 2 . Short for Caput xobtuuh, q.v. 
fS. The former ruling body or council of the 
University of Cambridge. 

17x8 Rennet in Monk Lifie Bentley (1833) 4*3 The 

Cai^ut, as they call them, complain much of a hnach of 
their privilege^ that it was not Imd before them preparatory 
to itshei^ uud before the Senate. 1797 Camoric^e Univ, 
Cal. 144 'The vice-diancellor, a doctor of divinity, a doctor 
of laws, a doctor of physic, a regent master of arts, and 
a non-regent master of arts, form the caput. They are to 
consider and determine what graces are proper to be brought 
before the university. 1893 Lamb Elia (xB6o) 18 Your caputs, 
and heads of colleges care less than any body else. 1830 
Bp. Monk Life Bentley (1833) L 433 The . . mistake of con- 
founding the Caput Senatus with the Heads of Colleges. 

4 . Occas. used in certain L. phrases In Astron.t 
etc., as Caput Draconis, i.e. Dragon’s Head, a 
star in Draco ; Caput Meduste, the star Algol or 
Medusa’s Head in Perseus ; also a spedes of fossil 
Pentacriuite ; caput radicis, the crown of the root 
in a plant. 

1849 G. Daniel Trinarch, Hen. V, Ixxxii, Irresolution, 
doth as Dreadfull rise As Csput Algol in Nativities. 

II Ca'put mo'rtuum. [D. ; = deadhead.] 
fl. A death’s head, a skull. Obs, 

1838 R. Franck North. Mem. (rSax) 153 Fancying . . he 
lived now in his grave, and every object a Caput Morttmm. 

2 . Atch. and Chem, The residuum remaining 
after the distillation or sublimation of any sub- 
stance, ‘good for nothing but to be flung away, 
all vertue being extracted' (Willis 1681). 

164X French Distill, i. (1851} aAdde the Caput Mortuum, 
of Vitriall, or Aqua fortis. i«6a R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 

§ 89- 153 Take out the Retort mth the Capud. 1741 Cotupl. 
Fam, Piece i. i. 80 Take, .the Caput Mertunm of the Scull 
of a Man i Dram. X794 Sullivan View Nat. 1. 135 Earth, 
or. .caput iHortuum . . is the last element of all bodies which 
can be no farther alteied by any art whatsoever. 

3 . jig. Worthless residue. 

a 17X1 Kew Edmund Poet Wks. 1721 II. 138 His youth- 
ful Heat and Strength for Sin enga|;e, God has the Caput 
Mortuum of his Age, xSn ExoMnsur^ 5 Oct, 633/1 The 
caput mortuum of the Addington administration. ,i^A 
hi. Fairbairn in Coniemp. Arv. June 124 llie Pietists,, 
hailed it as the caput mOTiuum of the speculative., school, 
Capybaira (ktepil^'ra). Also capHiora. [A 
native name in Brazil.] 'Ae largest extant rodent 
quadruped (flydroehcerus Capybard), nearly allied 
to the Guinea-pig ; it lives about the rivers of 
tropical S. America. Cf. Cabiai. 

1774 Goldsk. Nat. Hist, (1863) 1. in. iii. 350 The capi- 
bara resembles a hog of about two years old .. Some natu- 
ralists have called it the water-hog. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., 
Maumuilia IV. 155 The food of ^ capybara consists ex- 
clusively ofgrass and vegetables, as water-melons, gourds, 
etc, Th. I^ss tr. Humboldt's Treat. II, xviii, 168 A 
henl of capyWas wUch was crossing the river. 

Oapy-j see Capi-. 

Capyl, obs. form of Caxt^ hoise. 


t Ca'pyotis, a. Obs. £f. L. cap-Sre to take.] 

= Capable, 

c X430 Lydc. Lyf our Ladye xlv. ii. (Caxton) The wonder- 
fullest and most meruaylous [things]. .Wherof no wyght by 
kj'nde is capyous. ' 

Car (kai), sb^ Forms: 4-7 carre, (5 Sc. 
caax), 7-8 carp, 6- oar. [ME. carre, a. ONF. 
carre :~late L. carra, a paimlel form to carrus, 
carrum (whence It., Sp. carro, Pr. car, char, 
ONF. car, F. char, ME. Char), a kind of 2-wheeled 
wagon for transporting burdens. The L. was a, 
OCelt. *karr~os, *karr-om, whence OIr. (also mod. 
Ir. and Gael.) rarrmasc. ‘wagon, chariot,’ OWelsh 
carr, Welsh chr, Manx carr, Bret, karr, 

(Late L. carra also gave WGer. carra fern., in OHG. 
charra, Ger. karre, MDu, carre, Du. kar fem., Sw, karra. 
Da. karre.)\ 

1 . A wheeled vehicle or conveyance ; 

a. generally — a carriage, (^ariot, cart, wagon, 
truck, etc. (Now little used in this wide sense.) 

13^ Wyclif Isa. bevL 16 His foure borsid catres [1388 
chads]. (1400 Maunoev. xi. (18301 130 Ne Hors ne Cure 
nouther. e 1440 Promp. Parv, 82 Caire, carte, cams, cur- 
rus, X4|fo Jvardr, Acc, Edw. IVliSso) laa For cariage . . 
of the Ringes cane.. from Grenewiche. 1600 Holland 
Lr^ XXV. xiiL 558 They sent little above forty carres 
[vehiculal s6xs Bible 1 Esdras v. 55 They gaue carres 
that they should bring Cedar trees from Libnims. 1750 
Beawes Lex Mercai. U 752) 399 Merchants, and others chat 
use Carrs or Carts. 

b. Since i6th c. chiefly poetic, with associations 
of dignity, solemnity, or splendour ; applied also 
to the fabled chariot ofPhaethon or sun, and so 
to that in which the moon, stars, day, nigh^ time, 

I are figured to ride in their grand procession. Also 
in prose, a (diariot of war, triumph, or pageantry. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iL x Phoebus fiery carre In hast was 
climbing up the Entente hill. r<^ Srak& Rich. Ill, v. 
iii. 30 The weary Sun . . by the bright Tract of his fiery 
carre. 1667 Milton P. L. dc. 85 Four times [he] cross’d 
the Carr of Night. 1897 Drydbn Virg. Georg, in. 79s To 
draw the Carr of Jove's Imperial Queen. 2738 Glover 
Leonidas m. 133 The king arose. ‘No more; prepare 
my car.’ 1758 Johnson Idur^o. 51 P 9 Aslave was plwed 
on the triumphal car. xSga Tennyson Ode Wellington 55 
And a reverent people behold The towering car, the sable 
steeds. 1853 Robertson Sertn, Ser. m. vii. 93 Whose body 
opposing the progress of the car of Juggernaut is crushed 
beneath its monstrous wheela 

c. Spec. Applied locally and at special periods 
to various vehicles in particular; also with de-* 
fining words, as Irish car, etc. 

xsj6 Aet xSElis, x. §4 Cars or Drags, furnished for.. 
Repairing . . Highways. 1704 WoRLincE Diet. Rust, et 
Urb. s. v. Beech, Some approve it much for Cars. 1718 
Land. Gas. No. 5446/3 Carts, Drays, Carrs and Waggons. 
1894-7 Hone Every-day Bk, II. 340 The commonlrish 
Car is used throughout the province of Leinster.^. The Irish 
‘jaunting car' [is a] wholly distinct and superior vehicle. 
1838 Murray s Hatmbk, N. Germany 318 A Russian Moun- 
tain, down which visitors descend in cars. Mod. In some 
provincial towns (e. 1^. Birmingham) ' car ’ means a four- 
wheeled hackn^ carmge, ' cab ’ meaning a hansom. 

d. trantf. A miniature carriage or truck used 
in experiments, etc. 

1831 Brewster Nat, Magic iv, (1833) 87 The living object 
AB, the mirror MN, and the lens LL, must all he placed in 
a moveable car for the purpose of producing the variations 
in the size of the phantasms. 

2 . ‘ In the United States the term has become 
restricted almost entirely to vehicles designed for 
travelling on railways’ (in Great Britain known 
as carriages, trucks, wagons, etc.), or to those 
used on tramways. Hence in U. S. passenger-car, 
sleeping-car, co^-car, freight-car, petroleum-car, 
provision-ear, tool-car, etc. In Great Britain regu- 
larly applied to those of street tramways. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 181 During my last 
trip on the Columbia and Philadelphia rail road, a lady in 
the car had a shawl burned to destruction on hershonldeis. 
*850 Lyell and Visit U, S. II. xio Here we. .entered the 
cars of a railway built on piles. i8m Thoreau Walden iv, 
(1886) 113 For the last half-hour I have heard the rattle of 
raitroad-cars. x^ Harlan Eyesi^i viii. 109 Straining 
the accommodative apparatus of the eye by r^ing in a 
car or carriage. Mod. On account of the snow, the cars oq 
the tramways in London ceased running at eight o'clock. 

t 3 . Formerly extended to a sleigh or hurdle 
without wheels, Obs. (So in Gaelic.) 

«'X4ao Maundev, xi. 130 Thet let caiye here vitaylle upon 
the yse, with carres that have do wheeles, that thei cleMn 
scleyes. 0x470 Henry Wallace u. 363 On a caar wnlikly 
that him cast 

4 . The part of a balloon in which aeronauts sit. 
X794 G. .^DAMS Nat. 4’ Exp. Philos. HI. xxxiii. 404 (Of 
Air Balloons) To this a sort of carr, or rather boat, was sus- 

E ended by ropes. xBaa Imison Sc. ^Aril.ijx The car, or 
oat, is made of wicker-work coverM with leather. 1815 in 
Hone Every-day Sk. I. 443 Mr. Graham . . seated himself 
in the car m his vehide. 

f 6. The seven stars in the constellation of the 
Great Bear, called also the Plough or Wain. Obs, 

X833 Fletcher Purple Isl. 1. li. None nam'd the stars, 
the North Carres constant race. xBmDrvden Virg. Georg. 

I, 310 The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 

6. Comb,, as car-bome adj. ; chiefly attrib., as car- 
boy, -driver, -gear, -nail, -ring, -wheel, etc., etc. j 
and esp. in U- S. in sense 2 (where carriage-, truck-, 
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wagon- are used in Britain), as (ar-oxkt -buffer, 
-conductor, -coupling, -door, -heater, -lamp, -scat, 
-spring, -starter, -wheel, -window, etc., etc. ; oar- 
ful, as many or as much as a car will hold. Also 
C.VRM.\x, etc. 

i8a7 Heb^r tr. Pindar v. 4 •'Car-bome Psaumis. 1833 
G. Duwkes Lett. Coni. Counirhs 1 . 207 An occasional ^car- 
full of priests. 1S08 A\dfrsos Cumbld. Ball. (1819) 43 
The *car-gear at Dutdar she wan. 1605 Ss wester Du 
Bartas i. iv. I1641I 3a 3 *Car-na>ls iastned in a wh^e, 
180X Southey Thalaba xn. aiii, And clench’d the *car-rings 
endlong and athwart. 1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The 
en^plo>'t^ of the Grand I’runfc *car shops are on strike. 
iSSf H’estcru Daily Press 3 Apr. 5/7 A ’caj-washer in the 
employ of the Great Western Railway. 

Cal^ sb.- : see Caeb. 

Car, a. Sc. Also kar, ker. [a. Gael, cearr 
wrong, awkward, Ir. cearr left-handed, wrong, 
cearr-lamhach left-handed, Manx Mare in latte- 
chiare left hand.] 

a. Left, sinister ; commonly in car-hand, car- 
handed. b. Awkward; perverse; wrong ; sinister. 

rxj^ao AtUitrs Arth. xlriii. With a cast of the caihonde, 
in a cantelle he strikes, c 1450 Wisdtmt Solomon in Rntu 
Ravingu2 The visdome of the wysman is in hL> r}'cht hand, 
and the foly of the fal in his kere luuid. 1548 Cornel. Scott. 
IIS He tesauit the vryting in ids kar hand. 15^ Skene 
Exp. IVds. s. V. Hehdomas, Vpon the ker and wrang side, 
was placed the thrid Idole, Frigga. 1808-70 Jamieson s. v., 
If you meet a car-handit person, or one who has flat soles. 
Ibid. Sc. Prav. YouTl go a car gate yet. 

Car, [f. Cab tram. To place or cany 
in a car. To car it (colloq.) : to go by car. 

1791 Darwin Bot. Card, i, 119 Car'd on the foain your 
glimmering legion rides. x86i E. Forbes in Life xiv. 501 
The ladies and I prepared to car it to Killamey. 

Ca'rab. Obs. rare. [ad. L. carab-us (see Du 
Cange) ^a small wicker- boat covered with raw 
hide ’ : cf. Gr. tedpaPos * a kind of light ship \ 
Engli^ writers appear to have identified it wi± 
Ir. corrach, Cubbaoh,] (See quot.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden {Rolls Ser.) VI. 389 pe Scottyshe 
men. .todt a caiabum, bat is a schippe i-made but of tweie 
hydes and an half xoio Holland Camden's Brit. ii. 338 
Devout men, that in a Carah (or Carogh)made of two tanned 
hides only and an halfe, sailed outof Ireland into Cornwall. 

Garabe, obs. form of Cabob. 

CaTabid, cara'bidau. £nt. [f. mod.L. pi. 

carabidte, f. L. edrabus a kind of crab, used in 
Zool. for a genus of beetles.] One of the Cara- 
^idai, a family of large carnivorous beetles. 

183^ Kiebv Hai. It lust. Anim. II. xx. 359 Evidently be- 
longing to the Carabidans. x88o D’ Albertis New Guinea 
I. 3M, A large number of insects, eqiecially cambids. 

tCarabin (koerabin). Obs. Also fr-y oar- 
bine, 6 -yne, 7 carbeene, ourabine, cairabin. 
See also Cabbixb, the weapon: the two words 
have been taken as one in English, [a. F. carabin 
(i6di c. in Httre), of dispnt^ origin ; Roquefort 
alleges an earlier calabrin, according to Diez, 
f. calabre an ancient engine of war, the name cala- 
hrin being transferred from the man who worked 
that to those who carried these fire-arms; but Littr6 
inclines to see in it a transl. of Calabrinus Cala- 
brian. 

Caltsire, also Pr. and OSp., Is regarded by Diez as repr. 
medL. ckadabula. an engine for throwing stones, earlier 
catid/ola, a. Gr. KarafioXh overthrow, destruction.] 

A mounted musketeer; a carabineer. (See 1611.) 

1590 Webbe Trap. (Arb.) 19 Mach like to Carbines or 
Horsemen readieto y* warre. 1591 Sir J. Smyths Instr, 
Mint. 20s Musters of Carabins or Argolettiers. x6xx 
CoTGR., Caraiia, a Carabine or Qirbeene; an Argnebuzier 
armed with a morrian, and breast-plate, and seming on 
horsebacke. x6a^ Markham Sauldufr's Accid. 43 Hargo- 
busseirs, or Carbines. i6zti T, H. Canssin’s Holy Crt. 266 
To leaue it, like a Carbine, who bath shot of his pistolL 173$ 
Carte Omande 1 . 07 A troop of horse which consisted, .of 
sixty Carabins. (Not in Johnson 1755.) [Z885 R. Burton 
loox Nights I. 303 note. Men who formerly would have 
half starved as curates and ensigns, barristers and carabins.] 

b, (See quot. ; cf. free lancei) 

x8x6 Singer Hist. Cards 334 Carabin a term used at the 
game of lansquenet, to designate an occasional player who 
takes the chance of a card or two. .and then ceases to play. 

Carabineer (kse rabiniau), carbineer (kaj- 
bini'S'j). Also oarabiiuer. [a. F. carabinier, f. 
carabine Cabbixb.] A soldier who carries a 
carbiue. (The 6th Dragoon Guards are distinctively 
called The Carabineers^ 

167a T. Venn Milit, Observ.\\. xs That the Harquebuzier 
and Carabinier be often exercised to shoot bullets at a 
mark. 1731 Bailey Caredtineers. horse-men who carry 
Carabines. 18x9 Rees CycL s. v, , Formerly, all regiments of 
light armed horse were called Carabineers. zSzo Byron 
Let. to Aleore 13 July, 1 have heard no more of the cara- 
biniers, 1873 Daiiy News 17 Sept. 3/4 Vesterday, five Cara- 
bineers. .gave evidence in favour of the Claimant. 

Caraboid, a, Ent. [f. L. edrabus (see Ca- 
babid) - k-oii).] Like or related to the genus 
Carabus of beetles. 

Caracal (kse'raksel). [a. F. caracal, a. Turkish 
qarah-qulaq, f. qarah black + qulak 
carj A feline animal {Felis caracal Linn.) found in 
northern Africa and south-western Asia ; it belongs 


to the sub-genus of the lynxes, and is generally 
supposed to be the * lynx’ of the ancients. 

176a Phil. Trans. (1809) XI. 474 tiote. The caracal is an 
animal of great strength and fierceness. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (i86zl I. tv. i. 3B1 The siagush, or, as Mr. Bufifon 
names it, the caraial. 1834 Jardine Felinae 351 The cara- 
cal has idways been considered to be the lynx mentioned 
by the ancients as possessing such wonderful power of 
sight. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 218/2 The Caracals hunt in 
packs like the wild do^. 

II Caracara (kaiaka'ra). Also carcai;^. [See 
quot] Name for the South American birds of 
the Tolyboritite, an aberrant sub-family of the 
Ealconidse, mth aflSnities toward the Vultures. 

1838 Penny Cycl, X. 168 Maregrave was the first to in- 
troduce into Europe the name of Caracara, the vulgar 
appellation of the bird in Brazil, derived from its hoarse 
and peculiar cry. 

Caracature, obs. f. Cabioatube. 

Carack, var. of Cabbaoe, a slfip. 

Caracol (kse'rakpl), caracole (-krml), sb. Also 
7 caragolo, oarrocol. [a. F. caracol, caracole, ad. 
It. caracollo wheeling of a horse, ad. Sp. (and Pg.) 
caracol sasd., periwii&le, spiral shell, also winding 
stair ; in sense i Cat. has caragol. It. also caragoUo. 
Ulterior derivation doubtful; see Diez and Skeat.] 

f 1 . A spiral shell. Ohs. 

idaz R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea (1847) 94 Certaine shels, like 
those of mother of pearles, which are brought out of the 
East Indies, to make standing cups, called caracoles. 

2 . Arch. ‘ A term sometimes applied to & stair- 
case in the form of a helix or spiral* (Gwilt). 

iTzx-xSm Bailey, Caracol. X7S3 in Chambers^ Cycl. 
Si^p 1823 in Crabb Tedat, Diet. ; and in mod. Diets. 

3 . A half-turn or wheel to the right or left 
executed by a horseman. Littrd gives the sense 
in Fr. as ‘ a succession of such wheels to right and 
left alternately, movement in a zigzag course’, 
which appears to have been the earlier sense in 
Eng. also. Many writers have used the word 
without any clear notion of ils meaning: see 
next. 

1614 Markham Cheap Hush. i. i. (1668] 21 In the Art of 
Horsemanship, there are divers and sundry turns . . those 
we call Caragolo. 16143 Slingsbv Diary (1836) X03 Now was 
S' W” Constable cr^t out of Hull their Horse making 
their Carrocols upon y* woulds. a 1679 Earl Orrery Guz. 
man iv, What a Caracole he made, when you fac’d about, 
xw OsBALDiSTONB Brit. Sportsm. 94/1 They sometipies 
nde up in caracols, to perplex the enemy. i8to Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 4) V. 171 In the axmy, the horse always makes 
a caracol after each disdia>g& in order to pass the rear 
of the squadron. xSas Scott Talisiiu xxviii, The Scottish 
knight . . made his courser carry him in a succession of 
caracoles to bis station. 1863 Thornbury True as Steel I, 
14s Chargers pacing with curvets and caracoles. 

Ca'racolj caracole, [a. F, caracole-r, It. 
caracollare to caracol, wheel about ; see prec,] 

1 . inir. Of a horseman or horse : To execute a 
caracol or caracols. Often used loosely for ‘to 
caper about’. Also transf. of other animals. 

1056 Blount Giossopr,, Caracol, to cast themseivs into a 
round ring, as souldiers do. Z785 Sportsman’s Diet., To 
caracol is to go in the form of half rounds. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. 11. xix, Now ^caracoled the steeds in air. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine ii, The Captain on his . . steed cara- 
colling maiestically. x86i G. Meredith Evan Harr. xli. 
466 Once that sound used to set ine caracoling before an 
aMect multitude. 

2 . trans. To make (a horse) caracol. 

X83S W. Irving Tour Prairies 44 He was fond of caracol. 
ling his horse. 1845 Saunders Cm. Piet., Chaucer 83 The 
youthful knight, .caracolled his horse along the pavement. 

Hence Ca'raooling, -colling vbl. sb. aoAppl. a. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) I. i. vii. vi. 205 Caracoling 
Bodyguards. 1843 Miall Noncouf. HI, 309 We crave in- 
dulgence for a little caracoHing. 

Ca'racoler, -coller. [f. prec.-f-BRi.] One 
who caracols. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) 1 - 1 - vn. vi. 303 Himself and 
his Women are dispersed by caiacolers. x86x Sat. Rev. 37 
Apr. 421/1 The trained caracoller of Batty’s circus. 

II Caracoli. Obs, [? the Carib name,] A mixed 
metal or alloy formeily used by the natives of the 
Caribee Islands, and imitated by Europeans by 
mixing 6 parts of silver, 3 of copper, and i of 
gold. Chambers Cycl. Siipp. 1753. 

II Caracore. [Also in F. caracore, Sp. cara- 
cora.'] ‘A sort of vessel used in the Philippine 
Isles ' (Littr^). 

1794 Rigsiug ^ Seamanship I, 240 Caracores are light 
vessels used by the natives of Borneo . . and by the Dutch 
as guarda costas in those latitudes. 

tCaract, csirect, sb. Ohs. Forms: 4-6 
caraote, oarecte, 4-7 careot, 5 kareot, 6 car- 
racte, kaxeote, carrect, 7 caraot, oorraot. See 
also ()haeact. [ME. caracte, carect, OF. caracte, 
carecte fern., caract maso., correspond to L. types 
*characia, -tun, app. a, Gr. 

‘ graven, impressed as a mark taken absol. as s 
character.^ Caracta occurs in Pr. rendering cha- 
racterem in the Vulg., Rev. xiii. 15 ; possibly the 
form arose only in Romanic from L. charActeri\ 

1. A mark, sign, or Chaeactbb. 


X377 Langl, P, pi. B. xil 80 porw carectus ]>at cryst 
wrot. 1382 WycLiF Jfrz'. xiv. xi If onyman toke the ca- 
recte of Kis [the beast's] name, e 1449 Pccock Repr. 11. v. 
166 Sum suable cros or mark or carect. 1570 Billingsley 
Euclid 11. v. 68 The greatest and least karectes or numbers. 
1^7 Golding De Momay iii. 37 The Egiptians. .described 
hun [Gkid] in their holy Carects as a Pilot alone gouerning 
a ship. 1603 Shaxs. Meas, for M. v. i. 56 In all his dres- 
sings, caracts, titles, formes. 1653 Trapp Comm, i Cor. 
X. 21 An altar, .which must have its prints and carects. 
^ec. 1530 Palsgr. 203/1 Carracte in prickesong, viininie. 
2 . Spec. A magical character or symbol ; a charm. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 37 Whan that a man . . With his 
carecte him [a serpent] wolde enchaunte. Ibid. III. 138 
Of sorcerie the caractes. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court 
694 By nycromancy, By carectes and coniuracyon. 
i* Caract, v. Obs. [f, prec. sb. Cf. med.L. 
carandre in Du Cange.] 
trans. To mark (with a sign or letter). 

X662 Fuller^ Worthies i. 61 We have in the Margin ca- 
racted them with a Rem : for Remove. 

Caract(e, obs. form of Cabbage and Cabat. 
Caracter, -ere, earlier spelling of Chabaoieb. 
Carafe (kara-f). Also carafif, -affe. [a. F. 
carafe = It. caraffa (Neapol. carrafa a measure of 
liquids), Sp. and Pg. garrafa, Sicil. carrabba. 
According to Littre identified by Mohl with Pers. 

qardbah ‘ a large fiagon ’ (see Cabbot) ; but 
Dozy refers it to Arabic ^ gharafa to draw or 
lift water : cf. the derivatives ghurtif little 
cup, ghirdf a great and full measure of 

dry things ; 1— gkarraf having much water, 
ghirdfah a draught, etc., no one of which 
however exactly answers to the Romanic forms.] 

A glass water-bottle for Ihe table, bedroom, etc. 
The word has long been in common use in Scotl. ; in Eng- 
land it is of later appearance, and often treated as still 
French. Also vulgarly corrupted to craft, croft. 

X786 Lounger (1787) II. 178 Called for a . . caraff of 
water. 1S45 Thackeray in FrasePs Mag. Nov., Carafles, 
with the tumblers.. placed over them. 1851 Art Jml. 
Catal. ExMh.gi AWater-caraftand Tumbler. 1860 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser.i. (ed. 7)260 [With old-fashioned Scotch people] 
the crystal jug or decanter in which water is placed upon 
the table was a carafiT (Fr. carafe). 1861 Trafford City 4 
Sub. I. 38 On the table stood a croft of water, surmounted 
by a tumbler. x868Miss Braddon Rmi to Earth I. xi. 277 
A claret jug, a large carafe of water, and an empty glass. 

Garage, obs. form of Cabbiaoe. 

Carag(lL(een, var. of Cabbagebb. 

Garain(e, -Ing, obs. forms of Cabbion. 
Garak(e, obs. form of Cabbage, a ship. 
Caral(le, caralde, obs. forms of Caboii. 
Garaxoba. »= Cabambola. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Averrhoa Caranibola, the Caramba. 

II Caxambola. [a. Pg. (and mod.Lat.) caram- 
bola. Several Portuguese writers of the i6th c. 
state that this was the native name in Malabar: 
Molesworth has MahrattI karanbal ; Forbes Wat- 
son has a Hind! name karmal, Singhalese and 
Hindi kdma-ranga, Skr. harma-ranga. (Marsden 
has Malay karambil coco-nut.) Linnseus took the 
Pg. name into botanical Latin.] 

The acid fruit (golden-yellow, ellipsoid, ob- 
scurely lo-ribbed) of a small East Indian tree 
Averrhoa Caranibola, (N.O. Oxalidacesi) ; also 
the tree itself. 

1598 tr. Linschotefis Voy, 96 note. The fniite which the 
Malabars and^ Fortlngales call Carambolas, is in Decan 
called Camarix, in Canar Camarix and Carabeli. 1887 
Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 The carambola and the Otaheite 
awle, 

Caraonbole (km’rambGul), sb. Billiards, [a. 
F. caravibole, ad. Sp. caranibola the red ball at 
billiards, the stroke so called, a trick : derivation 
unknown. As the word is in Pg. identical in 
form with the prec , suggestions as to their iden- 
tity have been made, but without any evidence.] 

*)• a. In billiards, the red ball which is placed 
on the mark. (But it is doubtful whether this 
sense has ever been practically in English use.) 
+ b. The game in which this ball is used. Ohs. 
0. The stroke otherwise called a Castbon. 

*775 C. Jones H tnle’s Games hupr. 205 Billiards . . Carom- 
hole, is played with three Balls, one being red which is neu- 
tral . . The chief Object of the Game is to hit with your own 
Ball the two other Balls, which is called a Carambole. X788 
J. BiiAUroRT ibid, iii. 195 Carambole is a game newly intro- 
troduced fiom France. Ibid. 196 The Russian carambole 
. . has still more lately been introduced. 1820 Hoylds Games 
Impr. 371 Each of the hazards and the carambole counts 
two. Ibid. 372 Which stroke, called a carambole Css carom. 
18^ Bohn's Handbk. G^tes 519 If with his own ball he 
strike two others successively, the stroke is called a canon 
(formerly carom or carambole). 

d. attrib., as in carambole game = b. 

1807 in N. Sf Q. (1886) 37 Feb. 167. 1820 Hoyle’s Games 
Impr.vjx The Red or winning and losing carambole same. 
1830 Bohn’s Handbk. Games 544 The Carambole (James 
. .are played with three halls. 

Carambole, V. [a. F. carambole-r, f. caram- 
bole ; see prec.] inlr. To make a carambole or 
cannon at billiards. Hence Ca’ramboling vU. sb. 
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*775 C, Jones Hoyle's Games Tm^r. 203 Se\en may be 
gamed in one Stroke, by caramboling and putting in both 
Balls. xSao Heyl^s Gaines Iwpr. 3S0 If the striker caram- 
botcs and holes both the red and his adversary’s ball, he 
gains seven points. 1870 Daily Xews 6 Oct., A good deal 
of. . domino-pkaying, and caraniboling at billiaids. 
Carameile : see Carsiele. 

Caxaxnel (kie*ramel), sk [a. F, caramel, ad. 
Sp. (It., Pg.) caramelo, of uncertain origin. 

Scheler suggests that the Sp. represents L. calamellas 
little tube, in reference to its tubular form ; Mahn thinks it 
from med L cannamella sugar-cane : an Arabic source a 
conjectured by Littre.] 

A black or brown porous substance obtained by 
heating sugar to about 210° C., by which it loses 
two equivalents of water ; burnt sugar. It is used 
for colouring spirit^ etc. b. A kind of ‘candy* 
or sweet, c. att? ik as caramd-'s.ralnuts. 

1725 Ba vDLEY Fam. Did, a v. Sugar, When it is boiled to 
Caramel, it breaks and cracks e 1863 J. Wyldf in Circ. 
Sc, I. 413'! High-dried malt .. contains a substance termed 
caramel, 1884 PhilaJelj>hia Times Sept., An article so 
generally a favorite with all classes as caramels. They are 
made of cream, sugar, vanilla, pistache, etc. 

Hence Ga’xamel v., Ca'xamelize y, [cf. F. cara- 
7 neliserJ, trans. and htir., to turn into caramel. 

17*7 Bradley Fam, Did. s. v. Apple, Let it boil so long 
till the Sugar be red enough and caramel'd. X84Z Penny 
Cycl. XXni. 230/x By caramelizing the symp. 1883 
Knowledge zo July 36/1 Partial carbonisation, or ^caramel- 
ising’. 

II Garamoussalj carmousal. Ohs. Also 
caramousal, -musall, -mosil; caxmasal, car- 
mizale, carmusol. [In It. ‘ caramnsdli, a kind of 
ship in Ormuz, caramusalmo, a kind of pinnace or 
bark ’ (Florio), caraimissAle, a Turkish merchant- 
man (BarettiljSp. earamusal ‘transport vessel used 
by the Moors ’ Velasquez), F. carmoiissal ‘ a kind 
of Turkish ship’ (Cotgr.l, i6th c. L. caramussallus, 
Turkish qardmitsdl a kind of ship 

(Meninski 16S0, Zenker 1S66). {Kara-mnssal is 
also the name of a place in the Gnlf of Nicomedia 
near the Bosphorus.)] A Turkish and Moorish 
ship of burden, noted in the 1 yth c. 

Thos. Hyde Notes on Peritsots Treeo. (ifigxlsays (p. 81I 
' navis cujus prora ac puppis sunt elevatiora quam media 
pars’ : cf. the description of the old Caraveu 
[ i^S Hieron. Comes Alexaiidrihus Comment, de hello 
in insnlam Melitam (in Du Cange, and Jail Tria navigia 
quae vulgo appellant Caramussalos ; minora sunt autem 
onerariis navibus, et Bgura piope ovalL] ijiSy Sadxders 
Voy. TripolVxa Hakluyt II. 187,! and sixe more, .were 
sent forth in a Galeot to take a Greekish CarmoselL X603 
Knolles Hist. Turkes (idaij X329 There were two gallies, 
a caramoussol, and a Greeke brigandine. 16x5 G. Sanoys 
Treat. (1670)30 Turkish CarmasaTs and Gallies. ji&i8Dicby 
Voy, Medit, (x868) 33, 1 made her for a carmizale. xSjx 
Hohell Venice igs Som Gallies and Caramusalls that 
carried passengers upon a Pilgrimage to Mecha. 1656 
Blount G/axxqgr., Carmasal, carmusol. x668 Wilkins Real 
Ckar. II. xi. 380 (3aleot, Caramosii, Canack, Caravel. 1696 
Phillips, Carmousal, a Turkish ship with a very high 
poop. iTax-iSoo Bailey, Caramousel, and Carmousal. 

II Carana, caranua (kara-n^a, -s-na). Also 
7 -agna. [a. Sp, carafla, from the native name.] 
A resin obtained from a West Indian tree, Bur~ 
sera actwiinaia (N.O. Atnyridacea^), 
x6i6 Bullokar, Carauna. 1^8-1706 Phillips, Caranna, 
a Gum coming from the West-Indies, good for the Tooth- 
ach, if applyed to the Temples. X7ia_ tr. Pomefs Hist. 
Drugs 1 . rgS It is call’d Caranna Giunmi, or Caragna. 

Cavaut, cavauto : see Cobanto. 

II Caraiiac(k8e’x^ks). [mod.L.; m'P.carangue^ 
A genus of fishes of the family Scomberidse. C. 
Trachiirus is the Scad or Horse-mackerel. 
iSsfi Penny Cycl. VI. ayEl/a. 1854 B^ham Halieui. avj 
At Rome . . during Lent . . this caranx is often seen, heard, 
and smelt, sputtering in rancid grease. 

Carajiye, obs. form of CABBioif, 

Ca'ra^. [from the native name.] Carap oil : 
an oil omained from the seeds of the Carapa guia- 
nensis, a large tree found in Guiana. 

c 186s Letheby in Circ. Sc. 1, 95/1 A semi-solid oil, named 
Crab or Carapa oil. 1866 Treas. Bet. I. aao s. v, Caiapa, 
By pressure the seeds yield a liquid oil, called^ Carap oil 
or Crab oil, suitable for burning in lamps.. In this country 
it hardens into a solid fat. 

Carapace (kse’rap^>s). [a. mod.F. carapace, 
ad. Sp. carapacho upper shell of a tortoise: of 
donb&l origin ; taken by Barcia as a by-form of 
*carapazon, by metathesis for caparazon caparison, 
body-armour of a horse, augmentative of capara, 
-0, in med.L. a hood, a covering of the head and 
shouldeis, f. L. capa, Cape.] 

The upper body-shell of tortoises, and of crus- 
taceans, Extended to the hard case investing the 
body in some other animals, as certain Infusoria. 

1836 Todd Cycl, A not. I. 302/1 If the carapace is raised 
in a crab. 1854 H. Miller Sch. Schut. x. (1857) 301 The 
carapace of some tall tortmse. 1878 Bell GegttibaueFs 
Coup. A fiat. 38 A continuous covering for the body, like 
the carapace of the Arthropoda. 

Jig. x86a O. W. Holmes Prof. Breakf.-i. li. Nothing. . 
coiud have got me to leave the shelter of my carapace. 
Hence Ca'rasooed a. 

X876 Page Adv. Text-hk. Geol. xix. 337 Carapaced turtles. 
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Ca-rapax. =» Carapace. 

X847-9 Todd Cycl. Atuti. IV. 10 '3 Anuxbm endowed with 
a power of constructing for themselves a carapax or shelly 
ruvenng, 1863 \i\'»KMan.Geol. 345 Turtles or Chelonians. 
Body having acara]iaT, or shell. 

Carat (kx’rat). Forms: 6 caracte, carette, 
cairret, i.carrotte\ charect, fi-7 kaTeot(e, car- 
rect, 6-9 caract, 7 caratt, karat, charat, cliax- 
act, charract, > corrat, carack, carrack^, 7-8 
carrat, carract, 7- carat, [a. F. carat, ad. It, 
caiaiox cf. Sp. and Pg. quilate, earlier quirate, 
a. Arab, qirat and qirrdt) ‘weight of 4 

grains’, acc. to Frejtag ad. Gr. Ktpariov ‘little 
horn, fruit of carob or locust tree, a weight = J 
of an obol’. Isidore (xvr. xxv. 10) has ‘ceratum 
oboli pars media est, habens siliquam unam et 
semis ’ ; but originally the Gr. leepariov was iden- 
tical with the L. siliqua, and was called the siliqua 
Grsca. (Formerly confounded with car cut mark, 
sign, character : see sense 4.) 

As a measure of weight and fineness, the carat rraresents 
the Roman siliqua, as of the golden solidus of Constan- 
tine, which was ^ of ^ ounce; hence the various values! 
into which and enter or originally entered.] 

+ 1 . The seed or ‘ bean ’ of the carob-tree. Obs. 
i6ai Holland Phny I. 447 ’The fruit called Carobes or 
Caracts. [1S46 Lindlfy I eg. Kingd. 1x8531 5501.] 

2 . A measure of weight used for diamonds and 

other precious stones, originally xJx of an ounce, 
or 3^ grains, bnt now equal to about JOi 

ounce troy, or 3^ grains, though varying slightly 
with time and place. It is divided into 4 cafot- 
grains. Also ath ib , as in a one-cat at diamond. 

*S7S Laneham Let. liS/il 48 As for the valu, yoor iewel- 
lers by their Garrets let them cast, and they can. 1398 
Hakluyt Voy, II. r. 335 These pearles are prisM according 
to the caracts which thw weigh, euery caract is 4 graines. 
1667 k. King in Phil, Ttans. II. 439 A Diamond of 10 
Carats. xict^Lond. No. i4£2/4 Lost., a parcel of Rough 

Diamonds .. containing 38 Caiacks j. 1743 S. Madden 
BonltePs Mm. (1745) 57 Augmenting Carracts vastly raise 
‘Th’ adv ancing Value of the Diamond’s Blaze. 17^ Bbawss 
Lex M treat. ( 1733) 873 The Jewellers divide the Ounce into 
X32 Parts, or Carats, and these into Grains, whereof four 
make a Carat. 1868 Seyd Bullion 146 Six carats are equal 
to ig grains Troy weight. 1873 Jbvons Money (1878) 36 A 
one carat diamond. 1887 WhiielkeJs Aim. 363 The jewel- 
lery ounce is divided into 151^ carats and 600 pearl-grains. 

3 . A proportional measure of one twenty-fourth 
used in stating the fineness of gold ; e.g. if the mass 
contain az parts of pure gold and a of alloy, it is 
said to be aa carats fine, or gold of 22 carats. 
Also attrib. with nnmoal, as 22-carat gold. 

1553 Eden Deiades IV. Jud. (Arb.) six The golde is 
of .xxii. caractes or better in fynessc. 1S75-6 Act 18 
Elia, XV, No . . Golde lesse in fynesse than that of xxij 
Garrottes. 1627 Donnf Serm, civil Wks, 1830 VI. 266 All 
their clods of Earth are Gold . .of innumerable Carats. 1676 
B. WtiLLisJ Pfan. Galdsm. 37 In his report of a Gold assay 
he [the Assay-master] sets it down by Carracts and Carract- 
grains. xqxn Land, Gaz. No. 6om/s The Gold, .will be of 
the Standard of aa Carrats. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. 
(18061 1, xaq It is said to be aacaracufine. x8ao G, Carey 
Funds 94 The whole weight of any piece of pure gold is 
supposed to be divided into twrentyfour parts, called carats. 
Jig, 1581 Sidney . 4 str, 4 Stella xvi. Beauties which were 
of many carrets fine. 

t b. The tradition that the carat was originally a definite 
weight of gold, and =^f of some weigh t (see the etymology), 
survived in dictionaries, aritlimetical works, eta, but these 
have erroneously taken it a.s ^ of an ounce (=> i scruple^ 
and of a pound Troy (=^ oat ; also as i of an ounce. 

133a Huloet, Scruple, a certajme measuer called a cha- 
rect, whereof thre make a dramme. 1538 Wards tr. A lexH 
Seer. (1568) 49 a, Tdce Damaskene Roses . .an unce, Lignum 
Aloes, ^langa, Bengewyne, of eche of them a carette. 1656 
Blount Glosscgr., Carat .. is the third part of an ounce. 
sGSy E. ChamberlayneJA Gt.Brit. i. (1^) xa The pound 
weight or la Ounces Troy of Gold, is divided into 34 parts 
which ate called carrats so that each carrat is 10 penny 
weight troy, or half an ounce. x686 W. Harris tr. Leiuny's 
Chynu i. i. 75 A Cirat of Gold is properly the weight of one 
Scruple. 17SS Getdl. Mag, XXV. 361 Weigh a small vial 
which holds about 4 ounces fill it with water, and weigh 
that. i-ia8th of the whole- -is called a caract. i8sa A 
Ryland Assay Gold $ S. 38 The ounce containing 34 
carats. 

+ 4 u fig. Worth, value ; estimate. Obs. 

(Here a^confusion with Caract character. Is evident) 

*597 Shaks. 3 Hen. IV, rv. v. i6a Thou best of Gold, art 
worst of Gold. Other, lesse fine of Chnrract, is more pre- 
cious. 1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Matt in Hum. in. iii, 33 No 
beautie, no; you are of too good caract. To be left so, 
without a guard, xfiso Hovvrll Girajffs Rev,^ Naples 125 
Authority doth commonly discompose the mind of man, 
special^ one of a base carat, a 16S0 Butler Ritm. (X759) 
II. 14 Counterfeit Jewels of any Caract 

II Caratcll (kom'tj). [Arab, hhara) 


tribute,] The tribute or poll-tax levied by the 
Turks on their Christian subjects. 

T<qt« Whcler Joum. Greece vi. 479 The Inhabitants were 
all run away, not being able to pay their Caratch. 17^ 
Han WAY Trav. (1762) IL v. iu. 138 The abuhtion of the 
carak, imposed on the sunnis. 1775 R. Chandler Trav. 
Greece (1825) IL 7 They pay .. caratch or tribute money. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St, Pisrrds Stud. Nat. (X799) III, 481 
The cara(^ or tribute is paid only by the Greeks. 

Caraus : see Carouse. 


Caa^avau (kce’rav£n, kseravx'n). Also fi ca- 
rouau, y carrauan, oaruan, karavan, 8 karra- 
wan. [In i6th c. carojtan, a. Pers. kdrzean, 

in same sense. Found in ined.L. catvana (Hme- 
den), caravantta, caravenna (Matt, Paris' , and F. 
carz’aae, from Crusading times, but app. not m 
Eng. before i6th c. The form caravan was per- 
haps caraz'am from French.] 

1 . A company of merchants, pilgrims, or others, 
in the East or northern Africa, travelling together 
for the sake of security, esp. through the desert. 
Also attrib., as in caravan tonte. 

1399 Hvkluvt Voy. II. I. 304 Themaner and order which 
the Carounn ob,erueth in inarching. i6ox tV’. Parry Sher- 
ley’s Trav. 33 A caravan is a great many of camels laden, 
and men in a company. i6oa Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ivvi. 
(x6ial 283 Their Marchants trauailmg b^’ Carauan, that 
is, Great Drones of laden Camels. i6ig G. Bandvs Tr.iv. 
X33 Brought ouer-Iand by Caiuan from Mecha XTfo 
Goldsm. at. TV. xxii. He. .faired himself as a camel-driv er 
to a caravan that was crossing the desert. 1761 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy iv. (1770) 63 iD.l From thence by karrawans 
to Coptos. 187a Yeats Grozuth Ccomn. 31 Various caravan 
routes. 1S73 Loncf. Kambalte 3 At the head of his dusty 
caravan, 

t b. Thieotf cant. An object of plunder. Olfs. 
x58 & Shadwell .Si^r. Ahaiia i. i, Thy cousin here is the 
wealthiest Caravan we have met with a long time. 1690 
B. E. But. Cant. Crezu, Caraz’an, a good round Sum of 
Money about a Man, and him that is Cheated of it. 

2 . A fleet of Tnrkish or Russian ships, esp. of 
merchant vessels, with their convoy. 

1603-74 Camden Retn. 493 The sinking of the great Gole- 
asse of the Saracens, the taking of their Convoy, which, .is 
called a Caravana. ^ 1654 Fuller Ceinn/. Ruth (1868) 1x9 
A caravan, .sailing in the vastocean. x686 Land. Gan. No. 
3x77/3 News.. of the rencounter between Signior Venier, 
Captain Extraordinary of the Ships of this State, and the 
Torkibh Caravan, 1733 Ckamblks Cycl, Supp, s.v., Sea 
Caravans, .conveyed by ships of war. 
b. (See quots.) 

*7*7~5* Chambers Cycl., Caravan is also an appellation 
given to the \oyages, or campaigns, which the knights of 
Malta are obliged to make at sea, against the Turks and 
Corsairs. 3838 W,_ Portcr Hist. Kuis. Malta II. xx. son 
Every Knight, during his residence in Malta, was bound 
to complete four caravans, or cruises of six months each. 

3 . tntn^. A troop of people going in company 
[so in Fr.] ; a company in motion. Alsoj%; 

1667 Milton P, L, vii. 438 [Birds] rang’d in figure wedge 
thirwny. .andsetforth Their Aierie Caravan. x68x Cotton 
Foet. Wks, (X765) 333 We a Caravan of dead Folks were. 
1683 A rgum. jor Union \ [Arians, Sodniana etc.] may asso- 
ciate in a Caravan, bnt cannot joyn in the Communion of a 
Churcb. X7X1 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 333 We got out be- 
fore eleven, a noble caravan of us. Z719 Db Foe Crusoe 
(Hotten) 177 Attacking a whole Caravan of them. 

4 . A covered carriage or cart : In ly-iSth c. 
applied to a private or public covered vehicle carry- 
ing passengers or a company of people together 
(now shortened to zvn) ; hence early in 19th c. to a 
third class ' covered callage ’ on a railway ; now, 
usually, a house on wheels, e. g. the travelling 
house of gipsies, a showman, or (according to 
recent fasmon) a party on a pleasure tour ; one of 
the covered vehicles of a travelling menagerie, etc. 

X674 Blount Glosscgr., Caravan or Karavan. .also of late 
corruptly used wdth us for n kind of Waggon to carry passen- 

f ers to and from London. 16^ Loud, Gas, No. 2450/4 A 
’air easie going CAravan, with a very handsome Roof 
Bra-ss Work, goM Seats, Glasses on the sides to draw up, 
that will cany x8 Persons. 1741 Ad 14 Geo. IJ, xlii. § 5 
Nothing in this act shall . . extend . . to Caravans or the 
covered Ckuriages of Noblemen or Gentlemen for their 
private use. [So 173* 34 Geo II, xHii, § 5.] 1734 Cofi- 
noisseur No. 35 We should laujgh at a nobleman who . . 
should . . be content to have hS family dragged to his 
counti^ seat, like servant maids in the caravan. 1797 Be- 
wick Brit. Birds (1847} 1. 369 One of these birds which was 
kept in a caravan. 1833 Mechanic’s Mag. No. 19. 390 
The steam-engine enmloj’s its force to impel the caravans., 
and coaches, W. Irving T, Trav, I. 372 Set'erel 
caravans contmning wild heasts, and other sjjiectacles. 1872 
Browning Fifineiv. 5 A slow caravan, A chimneyed house 
on wheels. 1886 W. 6. Stables Cruise of Wanderer 9 
Nice curtains divide the caravan at pleasure into two com- 
partments. Ibid, 3 He is unsuited for a caravan life. 

Hence Oaravanee’r, the leader or conductor of 
an (oriental) caravan. Catcava’nlxig vbl. sb, 
travelling by caravan or house on wheels. Oa xa- 
va'xdst, one who practises this mode of making 
a tour. Caxava’imlsli a., resembling or smacking 
of a caraAnm. 

1768 £. Burs Did. Terms cifArt, Caravattier, a Person 
who leads the Camels, and other Beasts of Burden, com- 
monly used in the Caravans in the East. 1883 Chr. Leader 
5 Nov. 680 Catavaning in Scotland. xWj Pall Plait G, 
X9 Sept.6/i The eaxayanist reveres matters . . every night 
finds him enemped in meadow, in wood, or on moorland. 
x8^ Ruskin Pfod, Paint. IV. v. ii. § 15 Great dilirences 
going in a caravannish manner, with whole teams of horses. 
Caravanoe, obs. form of Calayancb. 
Caravanserai, -era, -ary (kmravse’ns^rai, 
-gra, Forms ; (6 oauarzora), 7 oaxauan- 
sara, oax(r)avaju-xaw, kaxavan sexai, quex- 
vaaisexay, 8 oaravamexie, 8-9 oaraYamsexa, 
-saxy, 9 caxaYanaery, (oaxavensary), 8- oara- 
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Vftnaerai. [ult. a. Per, /w zi’Sn-safaT, f. harzvSn 
caravan + \jm sara palace^ mansion, 

inn. In F. caravami!rat, Pg. caravaucam. The 
endings -ary, -cry, are due to popular an.alog5'.] 

A kind ot inn in Eastern countries wheie cara- 
vans put up, being a large quadrangular building 
with a bpacious court in the middle. 1 

^S99 Hakll\t II. i 19O We laj in one of the great 
Cauar/aras [? Ciaiuanzaras], that were built by Mahomet 
Bassha with so many goodlj copimodiiies. i6istr. 

/iirt's Stin'. E. Ind. 8 The bophie hath caused to bee erected 
certmne. .huge lodgings, called Carauan-Sizra or Surroyes, 
for the ^nelit of Carauans. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
51 ^\'here is a Cairavans-raiv, iSBzWheler Gtct.i.e 

II. 19a Publick Buddings they call Karaz'iui Serais, or 
Kans^ xSBy tr. De Thevenet's Trot', in. i. v. 8, I went to 
lodge in a Quervanseray^^ 171a Addison 289 r 9 

A hou-<e that changes Us inhabitants so often, and receives 
such a perpetual succession of guests, is not a Palace but a 
Cara'vansaiy. 1798 T. Maurice / f/Worron i\. iiL (iSzoiII. 
25a The birth of Christ [in].. the stable of the caravansera 
..ut the lowly village of ^thlehem. i8ot Southey TJialaha 
V. viii, Not in sumptuous Caras'ansery. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Ckr. 11864! IV. \ti. s'l. 170 In Jerusalem there were public 
caravansaries. 

b. ttoHsf. and Jig. 

1760 Sterne Scrm. yoritk III. 17 What provbion the 
Author of our being has prepared, .how many caravansetas 
of re:>t 1 1805 Foster Arr. 1. tii S 3 The man whose mind 
has been a kind of caravansera of opinions. 1864 S ala in 
Daily Tel. 13 Oct , The palatial caravanserais of New 
York. 

Hence Caravause-rial a. 

x8^ Sala in Daily Tel. 13 Oct, Hotels.. at Saratoga 
Springs [and] their caravansetial congeners in other parts 
ot the United States. 

CftVftvel (kse'iavel). Kaut. Forms : 6 cara- 
uelle, 6-7 -veil, 7 -vail, 8-9 -val, 6- caravel : 
see also Cabvel. [a. F. caravelle (16th c. in 
Littre — in earlier F. caruelle)^ ad. It. caraveUa 
(Sp. tarabela, Pg. caravila), prob. dim. of Sp. 
caiaba ; cf. late L. carahus, Gr. mpa^os a kind of 
light ship. 

Isidore xix. i. 26 explains Carahus as ‘ patva scapha ex 
\dminefacta, qtue contectacmdo coriogenusnavigii prmbet ' ] 

1 . A kind of ship ; variously applied at different 
times, and in relation to different countries. 

a. The same as Carvel, which tvas the earlier 
vernacular form ; but since the term came to be 
only historical, usually written likeb and c. 

In later times applied to b. The Portuguese cata- 
vela, a small ship with lateen sails ; c. The Turkish 
war-frigate, called in Italian carmella. 

1527 R. Thorne in Hakl. Divers I "ay, (158a I B iv bj A flote 
of three shippes and a carauell that went from this citie. 
*SSS Eden Decades IF'. Ind., luterpr. (Arb.) 43 A Caraitel 
or Camel Ibid. i. i. (iVrb.) 65 Light marchaunte shyppes 
without deckes whiche the Spaniardes call Carauelas, 1600 
Hollanu Liz'y xv\ iii. viiL 673 Three Galleaces or Caravels. 
1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. ii. xxi. 138 The King of 
Spain, .sent a Carasall of adsLo to the West Indies. 1738 
Karl Sandwich in Naz'nl Citron. (1799) II. 324 Ihe 
[Turkish] Caravels or frigates under forty guns. 1769 Fal- 
coner Diet, Mamie (17S9 1 Caravelle, a smSl square-sterned 
Portuguese vessel, navigated with lateen sails ; and esteemed 
very expeditious. 1796 Morse A»ifr. II. 463 Cara- 
vellas [Turkibh war-vessels], 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 
I. aai The vessel.. in which Cortes himself went, was of a 
hundred tons’ burden . . the remainder were caravels and 
open brigantines. 1848 W. Ir\ ikg Columhis 1. 123 Two of 
them were light barks, called Caravels , . They are delineated 
as open, and without deck in the centre, but built up high 
at die prow and stern, with forecastles and cabins. 

2 . The floating mollusc lanthina. 

1707 Sloahe yamaical. 7 What seamen call a Caraval or 
Portuguese Man of War. 

Caraway (km’mwtf')- Forms : (5-7 oarway), 
6 caruwayt'e, oarowaye, -weie, 6-7 caTeway(e, 
caraway, 7 oarxowaye, 7-9 oarraway, 5- 
oaraway. [From med,L. cariti, or some allied 
Romanic form : cf. F., It., Sp. carvi (whence Sc. 
carzjy, kervii), OSp. alcaravea, alcarahneya, Pg. 

aicaravia, alcorovia, a. Arab. \ji^jS 3 \ al-karaiaiya 

or -karwiyd i cf. Gr. /rapoK, adpeoy (in L. carum, 
carmm Pliny], forms however which could not 
immediately give the Arabic.] 

1 . An umbelliferous plant {^Carttm Cami ) : its 
small fruits, commonly called ‘caTawa5'-seeds’, are 
aromatic and carminative ; they are used in cakes, 
sweetmeats, etc., and yield a volatile oil. 

rx44« Ptoftt/. Pan’. 62 Caraway herbe, carway, sic scri- 
bitur in campo florum. xsst Turner Herlal H iv b, Cam- 
wayes. the poticaries call it carni. 1379 Langham Card. 
Health (163d 123 Carway breaketh. winde. 1794 Mahtyn 
Rousseau's Bot. \vii. 236 Carraway has, no proper involucre. 
x86x Delamcr Ktlch, Gard. 124 Caraway is the object of 
field culture in Essex, and on other stiff soils. 

1 2 . The fruit or ' seed ’ of the caraway ; also a 
sweetmeat or confection containing caraway-seeds. 
Obs. exc as Sc. Cabvy. 

i«7 Seaoer Sch. Ferine in BaieesBk. (i863) 343 Bisketes 
or (^owayes. 1386 Cogan Haven Health (1636) loi To 
eat Carawayes or Bibkets, or some other kinde of Comfits 
or peedes together with Apples. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, 
V. HI. 3_We will eate a last yeares Pippin of my owne graf- 
fing, with a dish of Carrawayes. Melton Astral, 75 


A piece of Cheese, Pippins, or Carrowayes. 1620 Vtnner 
I'm Sicta \ii. 162 In meates, I prefer the Carewayes before 
.. Fennel-seeds, 171a tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 5 The 
Qsraways that the people of Paris buy out of the Shops. 

3 . Comb.f as caraway-comfit, a sweetmeat con- 
taining caraway- bceds ; caraway- seed (seei); 
also attrib., as in earazuay-secd biscuit. 

1710 SiTELE Tatler No. 245 P 2 One Silver gilt [bos] of 
a large Size fur Cashu and 'Curraway Comfits. 1348 Tur- 
ner Karnes of Hertes s. v., Ye maj' use ♦carawey seede 01 
carot seede. 1626 B acon Sytva § 54 Adding a little Coriander- 
seed and Carraway seed, x6m Phil. Trans. XVIII. 212 
Oj’l of Carui-Seeds. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos U850) 141/2 
Some sweet carrawayseed biscuits. 

+ Carawimple. Obs. (Cf. Cakeiwitchet.) 

1672 Each ARD Z c/A s A meer fiction.. a dream, device, 
and carawimple. 

Carayne, ohs. form of Caemon. 

Carb-. them. Combining form of Carbon, 
used (instead of Cabbo-) before vowels, in names 
of carbon compounds, as 

Carhally'lic {ox triearballylic) acid [Allyl], a 
3-basic acid obtained by the action of potash on 
allylic tricyanide ; its salts are CarbaTlylates. 
Ca-Tbanll [Anil], an amido- derivative of the 
benzene group, cyanate of phenyl, CO =N -C, Hj, 
a mobile liquid with a pungent odour; hence 
Carbanilamide, NH,>CO-NH-Ca H5, Caxbanilic 
acid, HO-CO*NH-CaH], Carbanilide, CO = 
21 NH-Cc Ha). Ca'xbazol [Azo- -t- -ol] , an amido- 
phenyl, a Ca = NH, occniring in coal-tar oil, 
and as a by-product in the manufacture of aniline. 
Caxbazo'tic acid [Azotic], an earlier name of 
Picric acid ; its salts are Carba-zotates. 

1873 Fownes' Chetn. 730 Carballylic Acid is produced by 
the action of nascent hydrogen on aconitic acid. Ibtd. The 
carballylates of the alkali-metals are easily soluble in water 
1877 Ibid, II. 36 Carbazol crystallizes in shining lamins. 
i88z Athenseum 14 May 638/3 ‘On some Caibarol Com- 
pounds’. 1836-9 Todd Cyct. Anat. II. 403 The properties 
. closely resemble the carfaazotates, 1830 Lindlev Hat, 
Syst. Bat, 93 A peculiar acid, called Carbazotic. 1883 
Chamb. yml. 226 A j/ellow, intensely bitter mass , . known 
also as Carbazotic Acid. 

Garbage : see Cabbage, Garbage. 
Carbamide (kaub^sid). Chem. [f. Cabb- -f 
Auide.] Analytical name of the organic com- 
pound Urea, CO-a(NH,), as a primary diamide 
of Carbonyl. Hence Sulpho-carhamide or Sulphur 
urea, in which CS tolces the place of CO. 

Also Caxba'mlc [see Aanc] related to car- 
bamide, as in Carhamic acta, CO-NIIj-OH, Car- 
hamic ethers. Ca'xbamate, a salt of carbamic 
acid, as Ammonium carbamate, C0-NH,-0>NH4, 
1863 Mansfield Salts 367 The compound ‘ Carbamide ’ is 
not yet known in the sepaiate state. 1877 Watts Fosunes' 
Chem. n. 391 Carbamide or Urea .was the iiist instance of 
the artificial formation of a product of the living organism. 
1869 Roscoe Elem. Chetn. 382 Carbamic Acid, 
i* Ca'rberry, v. Sc. Obs. [? f. Carberry Hilt 
where Queen Mary was finally routed.] trans. 
? To defeat, get the better of. 

X692 Babell 331 We, for all the Councell’s threats, On that 
day neither pray nor preach.. By which we doe the state 
Carberrie. 

Gasbide (kaubuid). Chem. [f. CABB-d--rDE] 
A compound of carbon with nn element, as hy- 
drogen or a metal, as Iron carbide-, less usual 
than the older eguivalent carburet. 

c 186s J. WvLDE in Cire. Sc. I. 308/2 The combinations of 
sulphur with metals are termed sulphides . . of carbon, 
carbides, 1879 Atheriaema 6 Sept. 312/2 Native iron car- 
bides_ of Greenland. 1879 G. Prescott Sp, Telephotie 434 
Carbides of hydrogen obtained as secondaiy products. 

Carbiuaao, obs. spelling of Caebonado, 
Carbine (kaubsin), ca'rabine. Also 7 car- 
(r)abin, 8 carrabine. [In I7lh c carabine, a. F. 
carabine, in It., Sp., and Pg. carabina, the weapon 
of the Caeabin, q.v.] 

A kind of fire-ann, shorter than the musket, used 
by the cavalry and other troops ; ‘ a kind of 
medium between the pistol and the musket’ (J.). 

160s Verstcgan Dec, Intell, i. (1628] 23 The names of 
Lances, Carabines, pykes, muskets, 1640 T. Carcw On 
Death K, .YTWiAiitR.jThelhunderoftheircaiabins. CX645 
Howell The Vote ii. No pistolls or some rare-^iing carra- 
bins. x66a H. More Mysi. Godl. \. xvi. xBo DisiSarging 
their carbines. 1721 Dn Foe Mem. Canalier (1840) 182, 
I discharged . . my carabin twice. 1799 Earl Ancram in 
Ttans, Roy. Sac. Edvn, (1803) V 246, I had a carabine 
made at Drogheda. 1815 Wellington in Guiw. Disp. 
XII, 343, I will apply for the Caibines for your Cavalry. 
1858 GRrcNER Gunnery 399 Double iifled caibines can be 
constructed of so light a weight that their exclusive use foi 
cavalry is not far distant, _ 1839 Jefhson Brittany x, 152 
His double-barrelled carabine slung over his shoulder, 
b. Comb., as carbine-ball, -lock, -proof, -shot, 
1643 Cromwell's Lett. ^ Sp. App 29 July, Keti eating in 
order, near carbine-shot of the enemy. 1635 Mrq. Wor- 
cester Cent. Ittv. § 44 A Brest-plate . of Carabine-pioof. 
1721 De Foe Mein. Car'aAer (1840) 66 A salvo of carbine- 
snot. x8oa Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I 3B0 Ordering . 
20,000 carbine balls to be cast. 18x4 Byron Corsair i. vii. 
24 Free from rust, My carbine lock. 

Carbmol (ka-zbinfl), Chem. [f. Caebon -h -OL 
(the ending of alcohol, used to indicate an analo- 


gous compound).] A generic name introduced 
by Kolbe c 1868 for the monatomic alcohols. 

Simple Carbiml is methyl alcohol or wood spirit (takes as 
COH. Hi), a compound of i atom of carbon with i of hy- 
droxyl OH, and 3 of replaceable hj^diogen, anyone or moie 
of which may be leplaced by the same number of alcohol 
ladicals, thename or names of which are prefixed. When 
only one hydrogen atom is replaced, the carbinol is a 
‘primary alcohol’, as methyl carbmol COH.Hj.CH 3= 
ethyl 01 oidinaiy alcohol, CxHtOH ; ethyl tarbinol COH. 
H2.C3Hii= propyl alcohol CaHrOH. When two atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced, the carbinol includes the ‘ secondary 
alcohols' as dtttieiliyl carbinol COH.H.(CHa)2=secondary 
propyl alcohol CaHsO ; methyl-propyl-carbinol COH.H. 
CHa C9H7. When all three atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed, the carbinol includes the ‘ tertiary alcohols ’, as 
irimeihyl carbinol COH.(CHa'i= tertiary butjd alcohol 
C4H10OH, dimethyl -ethyl -carbinol COH.(CH3)iC2H5. 
’The nomenclature of the complicated members as cat binoh 
is more simple and definite than as alcohols. 

Carbinyl (ka’jbinil), Chem. [f. Cabbon + -tl, 
as in ethyl, etc.] A tenn for the alcohol radicals 
of the corresponding carbinols, as Dimethyl car- 
binyl iodide C (CHa)a.H.I. (Watts.) 

Garbo-. Chem. Combining form of Carbon, 
used before consonants, in names of carbon com- 
pounds. 

1810 Henry Elem, Chem. (1826) I. 468 The bi-sulphuiet of 
carbon was found by Berzelius to be capable of. .forming 
compounds which may be called Carbo-Sulphurets. 1873 
Femmes' Chew. B23 Carbo-cresylic and Ciesotic Acids are 
formed simultaneously by the action of carbon dioxide and 
sodium on cresol. 

Garbo-l^drate (kaubnihai-dr^'t). Chem. [f. 
Cabbo- -1- BCtdEiVTE, q.v.] An organic compound 
of carbon with oxygen and hydrogen in the pro- 
portion to form water. They are divided into 
Sugars proper (CjaH^jOn), Grape-sugars or Glu- 
coses (C, Hia O,), and Amyloses, comprising starch 
and woody fibre (C, Hm O5). 

X869 Roscoe Elem. Chem, 393. 1876 tr. JVagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 531 Carbo-hy'drates and fats serve chiefly to the pro- 
duction of heat, and of vital force. 1882 Vines Saclnt Bot. 
668 Cell-walls and starch-grains . . consist mainly of carbo- 
hydrates insoluble in water, 

CarbokuU, obs. form of Cabbuncle. 
Garbolate (ka’ibpleit). Chem, [f. Cabbol-ic 
+ -ate.] A salt of carbolic acid ; a pheuate. 

1875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 6^8 An alkaline carbolate. 
1876 BARTHOLOw/lfizA Med. (1870)523 Carbolic acid exists 
in the blood, probably, as a caibolate. 

So Ca’rbolated///. a., made into a carbolate; 
impregnated with carbolic acid, carbolized. 

1884 Sat. Rev, 7 June 760/2 Cotton-wool, .moistened with 
carbolated oik Health Exhib, Caiat, 62/1 Concen- 

tiated Caibolated Oeosote Disinfecting Fluid. 

Garbolic (kaibp-lik), a. Chem. [f. Cabb- + -ol, 
the ending of alcohol, benzol + -10.] In Caxbolio 
aoid, a substance more systematically called 
Phenol or Phenyl alcohol, C^Hj-OH, a secondary 
monatomic aromatic alcohol (consisting of benzol 
in which one atom of H is replaced by OH), 
found in the heavy coal oils, and elsewhere, form- 
ing, when pure, white deliquescent crystals, melting 
at 35° to an oily liquid, with penetrating odour and 
burning taste. It has powerful antiseptic qualities, 
and is much used as a disinfectant. Hence carbolic 
soap, etc. 

c 1M5 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 118/2 The acid of creosote, 
or carbolic acid. X863 Ld. Bury in Mom. Star. 6 Nov. 
Cowsheds were carefully cleansed and washed with gas-tai, 
carbolic acid, and water. i88x Lubbock in Nature 405 
Some substance capable of killing the germs, without being 
itself too potent a caustic . . Dilute carbolic acid fulfilled 
these conditions. 187a Black Adv. Phaeton (Hoppe) My 
lady doubted the efficacy of caibolic soap. 

Garbolize (kaubd^lsiz), v. [f. prec. -i- -IZE.] 
trans, 'To impregnate with carbolic acid. Hence 
Ca'rbolized ppl. a. 

1870 Daily_ News 24 Oct., Fine hemp or tow carbolised 
with crystallised carbolic acid. 1884 W. H. Stone in Times 
30 Oct. 9/6 A small tent of carbolized gauze, to prevent the 
dispel sion of poisonous membiane. 

Garbon (kseub^n, -on), [ad. F. carbone (same 
sense), made by Lavoisier from L. carbo, carhon-em 
coal, charcoal.] 

1 , Chem. One of the non-melallic elements, 
veiy abundant in nature, occurring uncombined in 
three allotropic forms — two ciystalline (diamond 
and graphite) and one amorphous (charcoal), and 
in combination in carbonic acid gas, the various 
carbonates, and neaily all organic compounds 
(thence often called ‘the carbon compounds’). 
Carbon (symbol C) is a letiad ; atomic weight 12. 

1789 Priestley in PhiL Trans. LXXIX. 279, Suppose 
that even the whole of this plumbago afforded only one of the 
elements of the fixed air, viz. that which the French chemists 
call carbone. X794 G. Adams Nat. ij- Exp. Philos. I. xii. 
406 Their carhonne is supposed to be the remaining part of 
charcoal after it has been divested of earth and fixed salts. ■' 
1810 Henry Chem. (1826) I, 335 The diamond .. was 
first shown by Guyton to contain carbon. 18x3 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. ii. (1814) 46 Carbon is considered as the 
puie matter of charcoal. xBsiS Dove Logic Chr. Faith vi. 
IV. 352 Is man’s body mere carbon 7 i86a R. H. Patterson 
Ess. Hist. 4- Art 8 Carbon . . in its amotphous state, is 
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charcoal; 'nhcn cr^^^talliaed in prisma, it becomes black 
and op^ue graphite; and when cr>atalli<;ed in octohe- 
drans, it is etherealiskl into the limpid and transparent 
diamond. 

2. Elect r. A pencil of fine charcoal (usually made 
of condensed lamp-black), used in one form of the 
electric light. Two of these are placed with their 
points close to each other, and a current of gal- 
tanic electricity transmitted through them renders 
the carbon points intensely luminous. 

Also Mmetimes u^d for the delicate filament of charcoal 
in the incandescent form of the electric light. 

1 1860 Farcdcy Forces AW., ELctrii L. 1S4 The light L. 
es^ntially gicen by the carbons. 1879 G. PRfscOTT 5 /. 
Telephone 403 The light, .is soon evtinguiahed b> the burn- 
ing or wasting away of the carbons. 

3. attnb. a. In general sense, Of, like, or per- 
taining to charco^ or coal, or some form of 
carbon ; spec, carbon printing, process, a photo- 
graphic process introduced hy Poitesin in 1 S 55 , 
producing permanent prints in black and white, 
the shades of which are produced by the carbon 
of lan^-black. 

x8o8 JT Barlow Columb v. 669 When at his word the car- 
bon clouds shall rise. 1879 Cassell's Ticktt. Educ. III. 326 
The perfectingof a carbon processhas been the work of con- 
siderable tima Heivspapcr, The majority of the works 
shown are permanent carbon photographs. 

b. Client.^ as in carbon compounds, etc., and 
specific names, as Carbon dioxide, COj, system- 
atic name of carbonic acid gas; Carbon mon- 
oxide, CO, a highly poisonous gas, also known as 
carbonic oxide gas ; etc. , 

1869 Roscoe Elern. Chem. xxviL (1874) 289 Organic 
Chemistry is defined as the chemistry of the carbon com- 
pounds. ^ 187^ FtnoneP Chem. 161 Carbon IDioxide, or Car- 
bonic Oxide, IS always produced when charcoal burns in air 
or oxygen gas. Ibid. 163 Carbon Monoxide is a combustible 
gas. 

C. Elect r., as m carbon light, points, poles, etc. 

Z87X tr. Sthcllea's Specir, Anal. 30 As soon as the current 
passes through the carbon poles the electric arc is formed. 
Ibid. 33 To reach the carbon holders, tbid. 74 Instead of 
the carbon-cylinder thick rods or wires of xlnk. may he em- 
ployed. t875HAMERTON II. iii. 238 The light that 

plays between the wedded intelligences as the electric light 
burns between two carbon points. 1879 G. Frucott^i^. 
Telephone 39 C is a carbon transmitter included with bat- 
tery JB in the primary circuit. 

Carbouaceous (kaib 6 m'i'J%), a. [f. L. car- 
hon-em charcoal, coal + -aceous.] 

1. Of the nature of coal, charcoal, or other com- 
mon form of carbon ; coaly. 

X79X Hamilton Berthallet's Dyeing I. 8 It destroys the 
ca^naceous or coaly matter. X863 P^ibil. Creation 53 
Manchester would soon be enveloped in a great carbon- 
aceous fog. Yeats Techn. Htsi. Comm, roi Bellows, 
chimneys, and carbonaceous fuel were certainly employed 
by the ancients. 

2. Client. Of or pertaining to the chemical ele- 
ment carbon ; consisting of or containing carbon, 

179+ Sullivan Viem AW. I. 243 The acid is decomposed, 
the carbonaceous prindple combines, and is fixed in the 
vegetable, while the oxigene is thrown off, X7i(4 G. Adams 
Nat. ^ EjLp. Philos. I. xii. 497 Carbonaceous inflammable 
gas. ifioT" Allen & Fefys in Phil. Trans. LX. 268 To 
consume certain known quantities of diamond and other 
carbonaceous substances m^oxygene gas. 1879 Christian 
World 19 Dec. 614/1 Food, .is made up of two constituents, 
the nitrogenous or flesh-forming part, and the carbonaceous 
or heat.producing part, 

3. Geol. Of the nature of coal, abounding in coal, 
coaly. 

1833 Lyell PtvK. Geol. Ill, 22* In one part ofthe series, 
carbonaceous shales occur. 187a W. Symonds JCzevifai^Jvi. 
ao8 Carbonaceous markings of plants. 1878 Grlen Coal L 27 
The beds . . more or less coaly or carbonaceous in character. 

•j* Cflirboiia'def Obs. [a. F. carbonade, ‘ a 
rasher on the coales ’ (Cotgr.).] — Cabbonado. 

1631 Massinger Beleeve ca you 1. iv. iii, I was tolde that 
I had^fleshe enough of mine owne, And, yf that I were 
hupgrie, I might ireelye £ate mine owne carbonades. 

t Cavbonai'dey Obs, [f. the sb.] =Cab- 

BOUADO V. 

1629 Massinger Picture ii. i, With his keen-edge spear 
He cut and carbonaded them. 1834 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
ISO Carbonaded or rested in the fire. i6ss Francion i-iu. 
73 The Gyants, who carbonaded one another as small as 
minced meaL 174B Richardson Clarissa (i8ir) VI. xxv, 106 
[I’ll] carbonade and broil the traitress. 

Hence f Carbona’ding vbl. sb. 

*599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe (1871) 87 To have the scorching 
and cwbonading of it. 1673 Ray ^oum. Z,iw;C.tx738i L350 
Their roasting differs not much from our broiling or carbon- 
ading. 1736 Bailey Diet, isb, Carlonading. 

f Oarbona*do, sb. Obs. Also / oarbinado, 
oharbonado. [ad, Sp. carbonada ‘a Carbonado 
on the coles ’ (Minsheu) a=It. carbonata, F. carbon- 
ade (Cotgrave) ; see -ado.] A piece of fish, flesh, 
or fowl, scored across and grillra or broiled upon 
the coals. Often tran^. 

1586 Marlowe ssi PL Tamburl. iv. tv. 47, 1 will make 
thee slice the brawns of thy arms into carbonadoes and eat 
them. 1591 Lyly Sapho ii. iii. 175 If I venture . . to eate a 
ra^er on the coales, a carbonado- >607 Shak& Cor, iv- v. 
X09 He scotcht him, and notcht lum like a carbinado. xfig* 
]!£i,rkham Eng. Housm, jo Charbonadoea 1636 Heylin 
Surv. France 7a A suit of Turkie exogram .. cut with long 
fjashes or carbonado's, H. More Autid. Ath. ui. iii. 


They made goodly Cubonado's of Witches. 1687 B R\n* 
iMisviArchtpcl, 19 Hi.> Buttock-, were like unto Carbonado-i. 

CajrboXLa'do i.kajlKiQ~‘*doi, v. anh. [f. prcc.] 

1. trans. To make a carbonado of; to score 
across and broil or grill. 

ifiii Shck*.. H'ini. T. rx. iv. cPi How she long'd ti p.itt: 
Adders heads, and Toads carbunado'd. i 1630 J \cKsi>x 
Creed tr. nil. Wks. 1S44 III. 105 Haling . . la-tly hi- raw 
bulk broiled cr carbonadoed quick. 1679 iJi'if. 7tt .t 3 
The colour of hia face was as if it had been newly Carl .ina- 
doed, and laid upon atiridiron. xSao hcorr \\i. 

On a level with Richard CoLur-de- Lion, when he ate up the 
head of a Moor carbuiiadoed. 1823 [see Cckb sn xi i] 

Jig. 1647 Ward tump, toblit bs Whose heart h.Tth been 
lung carbonado'd, .in flames of affection towards you. 1672 
R. Wild Pcet, /.umL 27 Raw men you were, raw still you 
ore, I Do scarce believe you'l carbonado'd die. 

b. quasi-iM//*. [from elliptic use of gerund). 

*<•75 J- Smith Chr.Relig. App. 11. 7 His Arm not to shrug, 
while it wos carbonadoing, with that live Coal that fell into 
his Sleeve. 1863 TuaRvaeRY True as SUd III. a While 
some venison stakes, dipped in wine and spiced, were c.ir- 
bonadoing at a fire. 

2. transf. To cut, slash, hack. 

1396 K vsHE Saffron Waldtn so, I am the man w ill deliiier 
him to thee to be scotcht and carbonadoed. x6qS Shaks. 
Learn, ii. 41 Draw, you Rogue, or He so carbonado your 
shank‘d. 163a Bi'lw lr .4 nthroponu i. 259 Barbarous Gallants 
..slash and carbonado their Bodies. 1748 Smollett 
Rand. It8i2> I. 58, 1 would flea him, carbonado him. 1832 
W. lR\iNG.- 4 /A<i«;/»rix II. 166 He. .has been. .so cut up and 
carbonadoed that he is a kind of widking monument of the 
troubles of Spain. 

Carbona'doed ppl. a., Carbona'doiug vbl. sb. 
idol SuAKS. All's Well iv. v. 107 Vour carbinado’d face. 
1615 Markham Eng. Housao. 11. il 1 166S 1 78 The manner of 
carbonadoing. 163s Quarles Emhl. t. v. (1718! 21 To broil 
the carbonado’d hearts of men. 1653 Gurx all Chr. in A rm. 
u. 223 Satan's plundering him of his estate .. carbonadoing 
(as I may say; his body with sores and botles (which were 
as so many deep sl^hes in his flesh). 

II GaVDOliari (karbraa*R\ sb. pi. Rarely in 
sing, carbonaro. [It.; pi. of carbonaro collier, 
charcoal-burner, an appellation assumed by the 
society.] The membem of a secret political asso- 
ciation formed in the kingdom of Naples during 
the French occupation under Alurat, with the de- 
sign of introducing a republican government. 

1823 Byron Age Bronze xii. Have CarlKinaro cooks not 
carbonadoed Each course enough? 1840 Marrvat Olla 
Podr. (Rtldg.) 24s The Carbonari had bKonie formidable 
in Italy. 1870 Disraeli Zti/AarV viii. 33 How they can be 
got together, 1 marvel : priests and philosophers, legitimists 
and carbonari ! x88o W Cory Mod. Ene. Hist. 1 . 148 note, 
In 1799.. when driven to the forest of the Abruzri they 
[repubiicans] are believed to have disguised themselves as 
charcoal-burners. In the course of twenty years the namo 
Carbonari was borne by a society, or confederate societies, 
ranging all over Italy. 

Hence Caxboua'rlsm, the political principles of 
the Carbonari, Qx{franrf^ of similar revolutionists. 

X832 Aihenseum No. 243. 390 A touch of carbonari-Lsm. 
1837 Sat. Rev HI. 51/1. z^rS Seeley Stem III. 487 His 
subjects . , were almost all imbued with the principles of 
liberty, and indeed with some ideas of carbonarism. 
Carboxuiite (kaubdnA),jA Also 8-9 oarbonat. 
[a. F. carbonate, ad. mod.L. carbandtum 'a carbon- 
ated (product) ”, f. CaBbon or JU carbdn-em + -ATB 
I c. Cf. Cabborated.] 

1. Cheat. A salt of carbonic acid, a chemical 
compound formed by the union of carbonic acid 
with a base or basic oxide. These constitute a 
very numerous class of bodies, some of which, e. g. 
Carbonate of lime, Ca CO^ exist in great quantities 
in nature. 

Since Carbonic acid (the hydrate!, CHiOj = cHO.CO, 
contains two atoms of replaceable hydrogen, there exist 
two sets of carbonates, viz. Normal Carbonates in which 
both atoms of H are replaced by a metal, and Hydrogen 
Carbonates, in which only pne atom of H is so r^laccd. 
Thus normed sodium carbonate (carbonate of soda! 
uNaO.CO, hydrogen sodium carbonate (bicarbonate of 
soda) HO . NaO . CO. 

loM Pearson in PhU. Trans. LXXXIV. 394 C^r^nate 
of lime (chalk) readily dissolved, with effeniesLenLe, in the 
liquid. 1794 G. Adams Nat, * Exp, Philos. I. App. 346 
The alkaline carbonats are soluble in water. 1807 Marcbt 
in Pfdl, Trans. XCVII. 308 Common carbonat of mamesia. 
z8j6 Page Adv. Text-iE GeoL liL 70 The alkalis and alka- 
line carbonates attack many roclcs with great facility 1876 
Harley Mat. Med, 245 Carbonate of lead has been known 
from the highest antiquity. 

2. ellipt. ‘The common term in the West for 
ores containing a considerable proportion of car- 
bonate of lead. They are sometimes earthy or 
ochreous (soft carbonates), sometimes granular 
and comparatively free from iron (sand carbonates), 
and sometimes compact (hard carbonates) ' (Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss.). 

Carbonate (kaubSn^'t), vX [f. prec.; cf. F. 
carbonater^ 

1. trans. To bum to carbon, char, Cabbonize. 

X831 Fraser’s Map, III. 744 Witches ., were carbonated 
in the fire b«cause they unreasonably resisted drownmg 
in die millrace. 

2. Chem. To form into a carbonate, b. To im- 
pregnate widx carbonic acid gas, to aerate. 

1805 W. Saunders Mbt. Waters 237 Caustic alkali . . be- 
coming itself carbonated by means of the water. i8j$3 W. 
Gregory Inorg. Chem. 279 The slow action of tur, mobture. 


and tht vap.ur cf acs-tn. .icid on thin ‘■beet', of kad, hy 
whii.!i the metal 1-, uxicli->t.d and Lirbijnattd. 

t Carbonate, z'.- Obs. [v.ar. id CAiiBiiNADt z-,] 
-=C.\KBOifAi»i V. Htnec Carbonated ppl. a. 
x8a9GvLLE jvsTotarlionatehm hlesh. 1673 

Evilvn Ittra 117.9) 22 lluvv mtn Lorbenate and cut 
m iny Rills, and narrow Trenchts irregularly crO'-ing one 
anTther, t j drain their Meadows. 1639 Gauden "tear- Ch. 
su J 1 1 h I AntiepisLuiiall FTtachcTS . . facing loth to be Car- 
Kmated or (.ruLihed Chnstian-. 

Carbonated (ka-jbimt^itid). a. [f. mod.L. 
i.arlicniitus, -urn, or i. tatbonatc, f. L. t.arlvn-e/n •, 
see Cariid.n ] 

1 1. Keduetd to carbon, carbonized ; burnt black ; 
covered with carbon, ((.'f. CvrboN.vte z*,I r.» 

1799 Kiiw vs A.j. .49 Cuo], and faitummau-> and 
Larhunated wuvid. 1825 in Hiine L~ try-day Bk. 1 . uSj 
Blacksmiths are super-CiVifaunattd. 

't‘ 2 . Chemically cniubiiied with caibon ; Cab- 
BC RETTED. Obs. ' 

X797 Henkv hi Phtl. Tram,. LXXXVII. 402 The heavy 
inflammable air . is termed, in the new nomenclature, 
Larhunated hydrogenous gas. Ktd. 4L9 Tht larljonaied 
hydrogen. 1803 Br.vmif liid. XCVl. 96 Mixed j^a-es, 
Lonsisting chiefly of carbomc acid and earbonated hy- 
drogen. 

3. Chemically combined with carbonic acid; 
made into a carbonate. 

N. B. Carbonate of lime, soda, ammonia, etc. were orig- 
inally called carbonated Itnu, soda, ammonia. 

1803 Sir H. Davy mPkil. Irons XCIII. 269 The car- 
lionated alkalis. 1803 W.^b.VLNDERS -l/rn. If aters 43 The 
mild or carbonated ammonia, will decompose all the earthy 
salts hy double affinity, /bid. 50 Carbonated soda is readily 
procured, li'td. eSoAwinepint orpyrmtmtwaterconCains— 
Of oxyd of iron -56; carbonated lime 4-46; carbonated 
mag nesia_ 10-03. *8°^ Henry Epit. Chem. led. 5; 135 This 
water. . will eflervesce with carbonated alkalis. x8fo Pall 
Mall G. 16 Dec. ji/i To sepirate the carbonated lead from 
what remains of the metallic. 

4. Impregnated with or containing carbonic acid 
ffas. 

^sSsBOEoazHist. Moulder viii. 144 Formed by the percola- 
tion of carbonated water. 1873 Ure Diet, .Irts III. 109S 
Acidulous or carbonated waters are characterised by an 
acid taste, and by the disengagement of gas. 1876 Fagi 
. lift'. Text-bk. Cro/. ii. 48 Highly carbonated atmosphere. 

Caxbona'tiou. [f. Carbonate v. -h -r;n.] 
Formation of a carbonate ; impregnation with 
carbonic acid. 

i88x Dotty News 6 June 3/2 Defecation of the beet juice 
with lime, carbonation with carbonic acid. 

t Carboned, ///. a. Obs,~^ = Cabbokaded 
(for which it may be a misprint). 

xMio-x Perve Diary 1 Jan., Where we had a calf's bead 
carboned, but it was raw, we could not eat it. 

Carbonic (kaabfi-nik!, a. Chem. [f. Carbon, 
or its L. source carbdn-em 4 - -lo.] 

1. Of or pertaining to carbon, esp, in certain 
chemical names, as Cairhoxiic acid, a name origin- 
ally given to die gas now more systematically 
called Carbon(io) dioxide or Carbonic avby- 
dride, CO*, formerly also known as Jfaei/ air, the 
gas which is formed in the ordinary combustion of 
carbon, disengaged from fermenting liquois, given 
out in the breathing of animals, and largely evolved 
from fissures in the earth, coobtituting the choke 
damp or foul air of mines and caves. This is 
still popularly called carbonic acid gas, hu^ the 
name Carbonic acid is applied in chemistry to the 
hydrate or compound CHaO, supposed to be 
formed when carbon dioxide comes in contact 
with water, of which the carbonates are the salts. 

Carbonic oxide— rci/A?// monoxide, CO. 

1791 £. Darwin Bot. Card. i. Ssnote, The various kinds 
of acids, os Carbonic acid (or fixed airk 1793 T. Bedooes 
Cahulus 234 It returns to the lungs surchi^ed with car- 
boniC'hydrogene air. 1794 Suluvan View Nat. I 232 This 
aerial, or larlioniL acid. 1794 J. Hutton Phtlos. Light, 

161 The azotic and carbuiiic air. xBxs Sir H. Daw Chem. 
Philos. 105 An ififiammahle gas, called carbonic oxide, 
which burns with a blue flame. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. i. (1878) 4 The carbonic acid in the air. 1873 J. Cooke 
New Chem. 143 This aeriform material is now called in 
chemistry carbonic dioxide, 1877 Robe|^ I/andbh. Med. 
I. 383 The expired air may be cool, and is cleScieat in 
carbonic anhydride. 

b. Of or caused by carbonic acid gas. 

1872 Aitkin Sc. ^ Pract. Med, II. 735 Carbonic^ narcosis 
may possibly, in some cases, retard the heart's action. 

2. Of coal or charcoal ; of the Carbonari. (Also 
sb.) 

18x9 H. Busk Dessert 421 Come share the heat of our 
carbonic fire. x8sx Byron To Moore tg Sept., The cause 
has been the exile of all my fellow Carbonics. 
CarbontferoUE (karhoni-feras), a. [f. L. 
carbon-em coal. Carbon -t- -per bearing -h -ous. 
Cf. mod.F. carbanifire^ 

1. Producing coal. Applied in Geol. to the ex- 
tensive and thick series of palaeozoic strata, with 
which seams of coal are associated, the Carhoni- 
ferotts System or Formation, lying next above the^ 
Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, and including* 
the Coal Measures, Millstone Grit, and Mountain 
or Corboniferons Limestone; also to the rocks, 
fossils, etc., of this formation, and to the age of 
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geological timej the Cathoniferous Age, £ra, or 
JPertody during which these strata were deposited, 
and the luxuriant vegetation existed that formed 
the coal-beds. 

1799 Kir\« Geol. Ess. ago By carboniferous soils, I mran 
the various sorts of earth or stone among or under 'which 
coal is usually found. 1803 Pt sifair Jliustr. Hiiiton. The. 
153 The facts which Mr. Kirwan produces in treating of 
'w-hat he calls carboniferous soils. 1830 Lyell Prtne. Geol. 
(18751 II- *>*• S =9 The Scar Limestone, a member of the 

carlioniferous series. 184a H. Miu.er Q. R. Saadst. x. 
(ed. at S24 During the vasdj -extended _term of the car- 
boniferous period. 1857 — R'int Im/r. 1.^14 Deep in the 
carboniferous ocean. 1851 Richasoson Geol. i. 6 Lead is 
chiefly confined to the carboniferous limestone. x88x A. 
Rams ay in J^Taiaro 419 Ihe Apalachian chtun is chiefly of 
post-Carbomferous date. 

2 . jotularly. Coal-bearing, carrying coals. 

1865 Daily Tel, so July, There was a set-to between some 
of the speakers and the coalporters. . One speaker suggested 
. .the evpulsion of the carboniferous brawlers. 

Carbo nifica'tion. [Noun of action f. next.] 
Conversion into coal. 

X883 StMtdard 31 Jan. 5/3 Lignite is vegetation further 
advanced in the process of carbonification. 

Garbonify (kaibp’nifai), v. [f. L. carbon-eat 
coal -1 - -it: on L. type carbdnificdreP\ trans. To 
conveit into coal or charcoal, to Carboxizi!. 
Hence Catbo'nifled ppl. a, 

XS03 Med. Jrnl. IX, 371 The phenomenon of Scintillation 
produced by the concussion of carbonified wood, 

CaxbonigeuOTlS (kaiboni-d^enas), a. [f. L. 
earbon-em + -genus bom, bearing -h-ous.] Pro- 
ducing or developing carbon. 

1865 Readerag Apr. 477/3 A carbonigenous era composed 
of stemmy herbage and pr^ucti've trees. 

Carbonization (ha jbonaizJi-jhn). [f. next -i- 
-Arioir.] a. Conversion into (mere) carbon, char- 
coal, or coke, b. Charging with carbon or car- 
bonic acid. c. Combining chemically with carbon ; 
Casbobization. 

1804 Hatchett in Phil. Traits. XCIV. 390 Vegetable 
matter in an incipient state of carbonization. 1830 Lycll 
Priftc.Geol. I. 351 The heat of the tuff. ,was proved by the 
carbonization of the timb^ com, papyrus-rolls.. there dis- 
covered. X875 H. Wood Theraji. (1879) 182 These changes 
of the blood . . its secondary excessive carbonization. 1875 
Dre Diet. Arts III, 899 (Steel) The carbonisation or con- 
version is effected, as it were, in layers. 

Carbonize (ka-ibonsiz), v. [f. Cabbor -i- -ize.] 

1. trans. To convert into mere carbon ) to reduce 
to charcoal or coke, 

1806 Hatchett laPkil. T'mu'.XCYL 131 mie, Caoutchouc 
and elastic bitumen were only superficially carbonized by 
the sulphuric acid. x8i6 J, Laurence in Monthly Mag, 
XLII. 298 Diamond.. we can carbonize that precious gem, 
and prove it to be charcoal. X870 F. Pope Elecir, Tel iv. 
(187a) 44 A flash of . . electricity frequently carbonizes the 
pmer between the plates. 

2 . To carburet or carburize, arch. 

x8o8 [see Carbonized]. 1875 Ure Did. Arts III. 899 
(Steel) The combination of the carbon with the iron, .extends 
from one lamina to another until the whole is carbonized. 

3 . To cover with, charcoal, lamp black, etc. 

See Carbonized. 

Hence Ca*rbon.izmg vbl. sb. and ^ 5 //. a. 

1867 Morning Starj Aug. s The men employed in the 
carbonising departments in the gas factories, 

Ca'vbonized, a. [f. prec. -f--SD.] 1. Con- 
verted into mere carbon or charcoal, charred. 

1858 Geikie Hisi, Boulder iv. 53 A . . mass of carbonized 
matter. 1863 Q. Rev. 380 In the L^e of Constance, .have 
been found . . carbonise wheat, grains of barley, etc, 

2 . ^Cabbdbettdd, Cabbubized. arch. 

x8a8 Henry in Phil. Trans. XGVIll. 285 Carbonized 
hydrogen, from Stagprant water. 1875 Ure Dkt. A rts III. 
&9 Steel so produce being more carbonized on the surface 
than at the centre of the bar. 

3 , Covered or prepared with carbon so as to yield 
a copy of anything written over it. 

1883 Daily Nmvs ig Sept. 7/1 To keep an account of the 
sales and receipts, .and, by means of carbonised papers, to 
make duplicate copies. 

CaTbonlesB, a. Void of carbon. 

x8so Fraser’s Mag. XLI. 295 The carbonless, .hydrogen. 

Gubono'ineter. [f, Cabbon -h- -(o)]u:etbb.] 
An instniment for testing the presence of an excess 
of carbonic acid. 1864 in Webster. 

tCarlloiiiO'se, a. Obs, rare~^. [f.L.carbJn- 
im -f -OSJB.] Of the character of coal. 

x8ix Pinkerton Petrol. 1 , 249 Weight, from carbonose to 
granitose. 

Carlioiious (kaub^nss), a. [f. Cabbok -i- 
-ous ; perh. after F. carbonettx.'] Of the nature 
of or containing carbon. 

W 94 G. Adasis Fat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. xi. 483 A carbonous 
substance, which is disengaged from the blood in the lungs. 
1865 Mansfield Salts jor We . . see the epibasic atta^- 
ment for metal salts, which is so strongly marked in H3N, 
considerably weakened in its carbonous congeners. 
Cftrlioiiyl (kaTbonil). C/ietn, [f. CABBON-h 
-Yij(B)=Gr. {f\ 7 f substance, base,] A name for 
the divalent compound radical CO (known in the 
free state as carbon monoxide or carbonic oxide £as) 
considered as a constituent of urea, alloxan, 
creatin, etc. Also attrib., as in carbonyl series, 
compound, chloride, etc., and in comb., as sulpha- 
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carbonyl, CS, in which the combination is with 
sulphur instead of oxygen. 

z8^ Roscoe Eleuu Chem. xxxv. 381 Carbonyl chloride is 
formed when dry carbonyl and dry chlorine gases are 
brought temether in sunlight. 1880 Libr. Unbi. KnowL 
VIII. 493 Carbonic oxide or carbonyle, CO. 

Carboxyl (kaibp ksil). Chem. [f. Cabbon -1- 
Ox(,YaEir) -I- -Yl = substance.] A name given to the 
monad group —CO-OH, contained in all the fatly 
acids; thus Formic acid is H— CO*OH, Acetic 
acid C'B.:,—C0‘0'S., JBtityric acid CjH,— CO-OII, 
1B69 Roscoe Eletn. Chem. 346 Carboxyl we thus legard 
as contained in all the fatty acids : it is formed by the oxida- 
tion of methyl. 1878 Kingzltt Anim. Chem. 33 Hydro- 
gen Is replaced by a monad carboxyl group. 

Carboy (ka-iboi). Also S karboy. [Evidently 
a corniption of Pers. qardbah, qarrdbah^ ' a 

large flagon ’ (for wine, rose-water, etc.) : see the 
quots. Kaempfer (loc. cit.) ‘ gives an exact etch- 
ing of a carboy’ (Yule).] 

A large globular bottie, of green or blue glass, 
covered with basket-work for protection, used 
chiefly for holding acids and other corrosive liquids, 
[171a Kaempfer A 379 (Y.) [Refejring to the 

wine trade of Shiraz] Vasa iritrem alia sunt majora, ampul- 
lacea et circumducto scirpo tunicata, quae vocant Karaba 
. .Venit Karaba una apua vitriarios duobus mamudi, xaro 
carius.] 1753 Hanwav Traa. I. 154, 1 delivered a present 
. .of oranges and lemons . . and 6 Karboys of Ispahan wine. 
iSoo Symes,£^»2A toAva 488(Y.)Sixcorabahs of rose-water. 
1813 Milbourne Orient. Comm. II. 330 (Y.) Carboy of Rose- 
water. X838 Poe A. G. Pyrn Wks. 1864 IV. 106 A carboy 
containing nearly three gallons of excellent Cape Madeira 
wine. 1883 Tuna 7 Apr., Two carboys were., found to 
contain nitro-glyTerine. 

Hence CaTboyed^/. a., put into a carboy. 

3855 Fraser’s Mag. LI. 536 Shrimps and anemones live in 
water carboyed many miles off shoie. 

CarbUJlcle (kaubziqk’l). Forms : a. 3-4 char- 
bucle, -bokel, 3-5 -boele, (3 -bugle), 4 -bokyll, 
'bukel(le, 5 -bokill, -bokell, 6 cherbukkiU ; 

5 carbokyl, -boknll, (?6 -boole) ; 7. 5 cliar- 
boncle, -bonkkel, -boimele, 5-6 -buncle ; 
8. (4 corbunculum), 5 karboncle, carbuuacle, 
5-6 carboncle, 6 -bonkel, 6-7 -bunckle, 7 
-bunkle, 4- carbuncle. [ME. charbucle, -bocle^ 
a. ceD\.\2XQ¥, charbucle, -boucle, var. oi charbtmcle, 
in ONF. carbuncle, carboucle (=Pr, carbuiule, Sp. 
carbunclo, carbo nco, \ carboncoT),\\.. carbonchio) 

L. carbuiuul-us small coal, carbunde stone, 
red tumour, dim. of carbo coal. At a later period 
the forms in char- were displaced by carboucle, 
•btuule, which came nearer to the Lat. ; these 
alone occur in the medical sense. 

The mod.F, escarboucle b a by-form ■with a prefix es- 
(L. ex •), which goes back also to the izth c. Cotgr. has also 
carboucle; charboucle remains in rural use for ‘smut of 
corn ’ (Littr^). Prob. both the change of .buncle to -boucle, 
and the prefixed es- were owing to popular etymology.] 

1 . (^Formerly often more fully carbuncle-stone) : 
A name variously applied to precious stones of a 
red or fiery colour ; tiie carbuncles of the ancients 
(of which Pliny describes twelve varieties) weie 
probably sapphires, spinels or rubies, and garnets ; 
m the Middle Ages and later, besides being a name 
for the ruby, the term was esp. applied to a myth- 
ical gem said to emit a light in the dark ; in mod, 
lapidary work the term is applied to the garnet 
when cut en cabocTion, or of a boss form, usually 
hollowed out to allow the colour of the stone to 
be seen. 

a. cszyaHali Meld. 43 Alswa as a charbucle is beleie 
ben a iaanet ibe euene of hare cunde. a 1300 Floriz ^ Bl. 
234 On be tur anouen-on Is a charbugle ston. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3170 Chaundelers full chefe, & cbarbokill stones. 
c 1489 Caxton Sontus ofAymon iii. 74 A charbokell whiche 
stone full precj'ous was shin^g as a lorche that brenneth. 

)B. c 14 . .S'd' Bates (M S. C. ) In the hylte was a carbokull 
\v.r, charbokyll] stone, c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wnlcker 
769 Jiic carboculus, a carbokylstone. 

7. ci4oa hKuNOEv. xxii. 239 A rubye and a charboncle 
of half a fote long. C1430 Lydg. Chorle § ByrdexxKv'm, 
The white Chai bonkkel that lolleth in wave. 

5 . cxgoj Laud Cokaygne go in £ E, P. (i86z) 138 ]?er is 
..Carbuncle and astiune, Smaragde, lugre and prassiune. 
3481 Caxton ilfyrr. n, vii 79 Carboncle, the whiche by 
nyght . . shyneth as a cole brennyng. 3567 Maplet Gr. 
Forest 3 The Carbuncle, .giueth light, but especially in the 
night season 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World i. 96 The He- 
brewes . suppose that the Arke was lightened by a Carbuncle. 
Ax6gi Boyle Wks. I 790 (R.) There are very learned men, 
who (plausibly enough) deny that there are any carbuncles 
or shining stones at xy^ Giover Athenaid ly. (R.) 
Carbuncles, gems of native light. Emitting splendour. 1816 
Cleaveland Min. 296 The carbuncle of the ancients was 
probably a garnet. x 866 Kingsley Herew. viii. 138 They 
were all lighted by a single carbuncle. 

+ b. fig. applied to a thing or person of re- 
splendent qxiality. Ohs. 

<1x430 Lydg. Bochas iii. ix, (15H) 8il>i Charboncle of 
armes ! mirrour of policie ! X513 Douglas Mmts Prol. 7 
Thow peirles perle . . Chosin cherbukle, cheif flour, and 
cedir tiee, 1:3830 Druaul of Hawth. Poems Wks, (1711) i 
The wand’ring carbuncles which shine from huh. 

o. Carbuncle as a substance; also 7^. resjAen- 
dent substance. 


3413 Lydg. Pylgr v. iii. (1483) 93 This other world whiche 
thou seest sowen with sterres of Charbouncle. 1687 Milton 
P, L. IX. 500 His Head Crested aloft, and Carbuncle his 
Eyes. 3^7 EsiERSONift^/'. Men iii. SviedenborgPDss. (Bohn) 
1 . 313 If you will have pure carbon, carbuncle, 01 diamond, 
to make the brain transparent. 

2. Her. A carbimcle borne in a shield, and 
hence, a charge or bearing representing a carbuncle 
with its rays ; = Esoabbonole. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 160 His sheeld . . And therin 
was a bores hed, A charboucle [v.r. charbokele, charbokil, 
charbokel] beside. lax^ooMorteArth. 2523 Acharbocleinhe 
cheefe, chawngawnde of hewes. 1557 JC. A rthur (Copland) 
V, ix, Griffons of golde in sable charbuncle y* chefe of 
syluer. 35^ Bossewell Armorie 11. 53 b. The field is 
parted per Pale Nebule, Carboncle and Dipaonde. 1727 
in Chambers Cycl. 3730-8 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

3 . Med. An inflammatory, circumscribed, ma- 
lignant tumour, caused by inflammation of the skin 
and cellular membiane. It differs from a boil in 
having no central core; an anthiax. 

[3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. lix. (1493) 27S Antrax 
. .is callyd also Carbunculus.] 3530 Palsgr. 137 Fne char- 
boncle, a carboncle, a soie pestylenciall, 1582 Bulleyn Bh. 
Simples, 4 r’C- x6b, [It] healeth Antrax, called the Car- 
buncle. 360s Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 227 A Byle, A plague sore, 
or imbossed Carbuncle In my corrupted blood, a 1891 
Boyle Whs. III. 676 (R.) Which turned to a pestilential 
carbuncle, that could scarce be cured in a fortnight after. 
3859 Tunes 20 Apr. 8/z The oiiginal complaint of the King 
of Naples was carbuncle (anthrax). 

b. A led spot 01 pimple on the nose or face 
caused by habits of intemperance. 

3682 N. O. Boileaiis Lutrm i. 87 Her Nose, emboss’d 
with Caibuncles Divine, Before her steps did like a Flam- 
boy shine. 3709 Addison Taller No. 131 F 5 The Council 
for the Brewers had a Face . . inflamed . . with Caibuncles. 
XB30 James Damley (1846) 23 Sundry carbuncles illumm- 
aled his countenance, and gave an air of jollity to a face. . 
not otherwise very amiable. 

4. transf. 

3805 Naval Chron, XIV. 368 The description of the car- 
buncles and the cotyledons [of a cuttle-fish]. 

1 6. (See quots.) Obs. 

157^ B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 17 b, Cai buncle, 
that IS ground over heated and parched with the sunne; 
which will burne the rootes of whatsoever commeth in it. 
[ 180X Holland Pliny I. 503 The hot earth, called . . Car- 
bunculns, which 'vsetn to burn the come sown therupon.] 

6. attrib, and Comb., as carbutule-face, -nose, 
-tumour', oarbunole-Btoue : see i above. 

3858 Rowland il/oi£/%/’s7yi«<ir.//u.928 Theirsting..causeth 
a carbuncle tumor. 1890 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Carbuncle- 
Pace, very Red and full of large Pimples. 1710 Taller No. 
260 F7 A Carbuncle Nose likewise bore an excessive Rate. 
1864 Daily Tel. 17 Mar., A carbuncle ring on his finger. 
Carbnnclea (ka-ibcrik’ld), ppl. a. [f, prec.] 

1 . Set or adorned with caibuncles. 

1806 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. iv. viii. 28 Carbunkled Like holy 
Phoebus Cat re. 

2 . Affected with a carbuncle or carbimcles; 
spotted, pimpled ; red or shining like a carbimcle. 

1884 Brome Good fellow in Songs ij- Poans 155 A car- 
buncled face Saves a tedious race, For the Indies about 
us we carry. 17^ Steele & Swift Tatter No. 66 f 4 
Our Friend is to drink till he is cai bunded and Tun-bellied. 
1845 Miall Nonepnf. V. 181 Look at that carbuncled nose, 
and those trembling hands. 

3 . transf. 

1805 Naval Chron. XIV 368 The carbuncled appendages 
[in a cuttle-fish] might be tentacles. 

1 4 , (Cf. Cabbunolb 5.) Obs. 

x577 Gooce Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 24 Caibunckled 
[land], that is burnt with the sonne, rotten, and mossie. 

Carbuncular (kajbu'qkizHai), a. [f. L. car- 
buncul-us Cabbukcle -h -ab 1.] Of, pertaining to, 
resembling, or characterized by carbuncles. 

*737 OzELL, Rabelais II. 78 Who ow'd the carboncular 
Richness of their Phyz to Drinking. 1754 Walpole Lett. 
H. Mann No. 252 (1834) III. 63 Such a carbuncular state of 
bipod as carried off my brother. 3840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
viii, Sticking his fork into a carbuncular potatoe. 188a 
P^, Set, Monthly 422 Carbuncular germs in the soil. 

Carbll'llClUate, a. [ad, mod.L. carbunculdt- 
us, f. carbuncul-us see -ate 2.] Having car- 
buncles, ‘like to carbuncle, tuberculate’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). So Carbu’uculated a. 

i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 18^2 Blackiu. Mag. LII. 97 
Their carbunculated physiogifomies. 

•f' Oarbu-neulate, v. Obs. [f. as piec : see 
-ATE 3 .] * To bume like a coale ’ (Cockeram 1623). 
i' Car'btl.’nCUla'tiolL. Obs. [ad, L. carhuncu- 
Idtim-em a disease of plants, f. carbunculd-re to 
have carbunculus or blasting.] (See quots.) 

A 1673 Caryl in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlvii. 16 Un- 
seasonable frosts , . scorch the tender fruits, which . . is usu- 
ally expressed by carbunculation or blasting, X704J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Carbunadation, is the blasting of the new- 
sprouted Buds of Trees and Plants, either by excessive 
Heat, .or else by excessive Cold. 1755 in Johnson, etc, 
tCarbu'nculine, a. obs. rare-'^. [f. L. car- 
bttncul-us -h -INE ; cf. carbunculosus{ager) land 
containing red toph-stone.] 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, xii 272 Black erthe is apte, and 
londe carbunculyne, And ragstoon all to rapte is for hem 
dirae. 

Carbll'llCIlloUSs a. [ad. L. carbunculos-us, 
f. carbuncul-us Cabbunolb : see -ous.] Of, abound- 
ing iu, or of the nature of carbuncles. 
i6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks- (1853) 405 Pestilential or 
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CAROASS, 


CarbuDLulous spott. xSSa Mosiev Remm, L ix. 6p An 
a carbuiit.uloub LompIcMon. 

tCarbnxe. Obs. Chm. [a. F. la/bure, f. 

Cabbon : see -ube.] = CABBUBtr. 

1790 Wedgwood in I’/iii. Tnins LXXX. 319 La^oibier 
. .mentions a carbure of zinc also, and taya cHat both these 
carbures are called plumbago, or bUtk-lead. 1799 G. Smii n 
Laborat. I. Pref. 6 Black lead is w ell know n to be a com- 
pound of iron ; called carbure of iron. 

Carburet tka-ibiurt;t),j^. Ckem. [f.CABB-oK-h 
-UBET, q. V.] A compound formed by the chemical 
combination of carbon with another element ; = 
Cahbide. 

*795 PtAESON in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 335 A compound 
of iron and carbon . . w hich in the new s>> stern is denominated 
a carburet of iron. i8so Faraday Res, atl. 6S Pure steel . . 
and good iron mixed with charcoal ponder were heated in- 
tensely for a long time . . thej* formed carburets. *836 M ac- 
ciLLiMLAY tr. Humboldt's Trav. it. 33 Carburet of iron, 
which gi\es the green colour to the pareni.h3ma of plant-. 
Ca'rllllfet, v. [f. prec.J trans. To combine any 
element) chemically with carbon ; to impregnate 
or charge with carbon. Hence Ca*rbiire-tting, 
-eting, vbl. sb. and f/l. a. 

i86g Etir. Mech. 31 Dec. 379/1 A small gas -making 
machine, founded upon the principle of the carburetting of 
the atmospheric air. laid. It feeds the . . Aessel in which is 
placed the carburetting element. 

Carbnretted, -eted tkaubiure ted\ ///. a. 
Chem. [f. prec. + -ED.] Combined with carbon, 
as in Caibiircttcd hyihogm, the ‘fire-damp’ of 
miners, and chief constituent of coal-gas. Also 
impregnated with, or holdmg carbon in solution. 

i8oa Hcnrv in Phil. Tians. XCIII. 37 Carburetted 
hjdrogen gas. i8iz Sir H. Da\y Clum. Phtlas. 306 Car- 
buretted hydrogene, .is the gas etohed in stagnant waters. 
1836 Todd Cycl. .ItMt, I. 60/2 Animal fat is chiefly a . . 
highly carburetted hydrate of oxygen. 1861 Swats Engin- 
eers H. 227 He suggested, .the employment of carburetted 
hydrogen gas, then coming into extensive use for lighting 
purposes. x88i P. Smyth in Nature 430 The existence there 
of carburetted gas of some kind. 

Ca’rburettor, - etter. [f- prec. v. + -ob, 
-EB.] That which carburets; s/a. an apparatus for 
charging hydiogen, coal gas, or atmospheric air, 
with carbon, bypassing it thiough or ovei a liquid 
hydro-carbon, so as to add illuminating power, 

^ x866 J/omi»£Star at Sept. 5/3 A dull, sluggish gas-flame 
is brightened to an extent almost marvellous when a car- 
burettor is placed in the course of the pipe supplying it. 
s88a Echo aa Jan. t/s The hydrogen is passed through 
carburetters, and is stored in holders. 

Carbxuriza'tioxL, [noun of action f. next ; 
see -ATloN.] The process of combining an element 
or substance with carbon, as in the conversion of 
Yvrought iron into steel. 

1864 Reader 9 Apr. 430 The degree of carburization is 
regulated by the addition of ' Spiegeleisen ' — a material con- 
taining a known quantity of carbon. i88x Metal World 
S33/S The history of our knowledge concerning the carbur- 
i-ation of iron, from the work of Clonet at the end of lost 
century to that of Mar^eritte in 1856. 

Carburize (kaubiursiz). [f. F. carbure carburet 
-1-iZE.] tram. To combine with carbon or a carbon 
compound ; used esp. of the process of imparting 
carbon to wrought iron in making cement steel ; 
also =Caebubbt». 

Carcage, Sc. form of Cabcase. 

1477 Charter Jas. HI in Hist, Editiburgh i. i. (1753! 8 
The Nolt-Market of Carcages and Mutone. 1513 Douglas 
uEnets XI. V, 35 Full mony carcage of thir oxin greyt. 

11 CarcaijoU (ka-rka^tt)* America, 

app. of Indian origin.] 

1 . A name given in N. America to the Glutton 
or Wolverene {^Gulo Itiscus). 

1774 Goldsai. Nat. Hist (1862) I. iv. iit. 423 The glutton 
in the north of Europe and Siberia, as in the northern 
parts of America, where it has the name of the carcaioy. 
1796 Morse Amor. Geog. I. ig6 The Wolverene, called in 
Canada the Carcajou, and by hunters the Beaver eater. 
186s Ld Milton & Chcadlb N, W, Pass. viL 103 The fur- 
hunter's greatest enemy is the. .wolverine or carcajou. _ 

■f 2 . Accoiding to Littre, Webster, and the Diets, 
generally, ‘ The American badger (^J/cIes Lcibra- 
doriccL) found in the sandy plains or prairies of N, 
America (Apparently some error.) Also errone- 
ously applied by Charlevoix to the Canadian Lynx. : 
_ 1839 Penny CycL XIV. 231/1 The mistake of Charlevoix 
in applymg to it [the Canadian Lynx] the appellation of 
Carcajou . . has produced some confusion of synonymes 
amongst subsequent writers. 1866 W. R. King Sportssnan 
^ Nat in Canada i. 16 The name ‘ Carcajou ’ is erroneous 
as applied to this animal [the Canadian Lynx]. 

CarcaJee (ka'j|k£<k). Sc. Also in Jamieson 
care-, leer-. [First part as in Cabb-Sdndat, 
Ger. Kar-freitag, etc.] A kind of small cake 
baked with eggs, and eaten on Fastem’s £en 
(Shrove Tuesday) in some parts of Scotland. 
Blood kercake : a cake made of blood and oat- 
meal, formerly used in the south of Scotland. 
(Jamieson'l. 

x8i6 Scott Antiq, xxvi, The dame was still busy broiling 
cai-cake$ on the girdle. x8i8 — Hrt. Midi., xxix, 'Fhey 
areas, that bad at girdles for carcakes neither. x8z8 Hocg 
Brownie of Bodsb. I. 277 (Jam.! Ye'll crush the i»oor auld 
body as braid as a blood-kercake. 


' 'tCarcan. Cos. Forms: 6 At:, carkanne, 
^careant , 6-7 carqoan, 7 carkan, carkeyne, 6-8 
earoan. [a. F. tarcan tin OF. also que}%.aitt, 
tJicrtkant, tliarttanf, l*r. tanan,\ate h, tat tan- 
Munt, It. tat tame , f. Tent.: cf. OHG. qmrtla 
tfom,), UN. Lvark, in comb, kitrl.a- threat] 

1 . An iron collar ustd fur pimiabiiiLiit. 

*5W Li'. Buncis Gi\d B\, M.Auttl, iv. Dnjb, C.Tn.An- 
for Lla-ihemtr-, dia^ne- for sclauc-. 1396 Daveit tr. 
CcniiHts 230 .1 fetter to put on their fccte, very hard to be 
opened, like to a carquan. 1777 Brasd Pep. Antf. iic49I 
III. 109 An iron collar or tarcan. 

2 . An ornamental collar or necklace ; = next. 

*539 -l^d. _Pftas. -Uc. in Pitcairn Crun. Pnals 1 , 299 

Ntw.jtris Giftli, m chenjeis, tabiillati-,, ringis, .-tani'-, car. 
kannis. 1601 Holland iV,»yxxMii.xii, Catquan- andsuch 
ornaments for their shoots of silver. 1603 — PlutatNi's 
Mtr. 215 'I he gor,;eous trapping-, and capparison-, the 
brooches, collars and carkans of riches. 1694 Stkv 1 l Cr.m- 
I'ltr App. 111. 7 One carkejne irf gold antique warke. 

Carcauet (ka'ikanet). atch. Forms: bkark- 
nett, garganet, 7 carckaaet\t, -kenet, -q.uenet, 
-conet, -kaneth, 7-8 carknet, 7-9 carkanet, 6- 
carcanet. [f. prec. -k -iT, dim. suffix. 

(Xo Fr. cartanet appears to ^recorded, but it is difficult 
to believe that the word was entird> of Eng. formation.)] 

1 . An ornamental collar or necklace, usually of 
gold or set with jewels, atth. 
lApp. qls. from c 1670 to iqth c) 

i 1330 in Gutch Call. Cur. II. 313 A Karknctt for my Lorde 
of Richemount. 1342 Hctss Mary's ^twils in Madden 
Privy Purse Eap. ibo A carikaneL iStd. 19S Item a kar- 
kenet. iS7» Gifts to Quctn in Nichols I'rogr. Q. Elis. I. 
323 One nche carkanet or collor ofgolde, haveing in it two 
emeraldes. 1583 Sr.AKSKURsr tEiuis 1. ss ‘^ee pearle and 

f ould crow ns . .wdth pu-ganet heauje. i6ox Hollanh Phny 
. 357 To wears costly pearles and rich scones in carkanets 
about our necke. 16x6 W Browne Brit Past. 11. iv, He 
might but see the Carknet where it lay. 1649 Jeu Taylor 
Gt Eaeuip. 11. vii. 36 A gold chaine, or a carkenet of pearle. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. iil 204 A Carcanet of Gold. 
1815 Moore Lallet R, (1850) 56 Around the white necks of 
the nymphs . . Hung corcanetsi of orient gems, {erroneously 
X863 Sala Capt Banger. L i. 3 The Don wears jewelled 
rings and carcanets on all his fingers,] 

tb. A similar ornament for the head. Ohs. 

1611 CoTGR., Fcrsnaillet, a Carkanet, or border of gold, 
etc., such as Gentlewomen vveare about their heads. 1630 
Marston Ant if Mtl. ii. i. ii. Curled haircs, hung full of 
sparkling carcanets. xSaa frosts Nigel v, Uis high-crowned 
grey hat . . encircled by a carcanet of large balas rubies. 

2 . transf, and fig. 

1593 Nashe Chrtsfs T. (1613) 148 For thy Carcanets of 
pearle, shall thou have Carcanets of Spiders. 1648 Hlr- 
RiCK HesPer. (1869) I. 43 Making a carkanet Of maiden- 
flowers. x83oTLNNYsoNW<A*//Hev, A carcanet of rays. x8j6 
Maciarren Harmony vL (ed. s) ipx This a carcanet of 
smiles, the other, a rosary of tears. 

Hence Ca'rcame-teda., furnished with a carcanet. 
a 165a Brome City Wit iv. i. Her lip painted, her neck 
carkanetted. 

Carcassx carcase (ka’ik^), sb. Forms : a. 
4 carcays, kaxkeis, 4-6 oaicas, 5 carkoys, 
5-6 oarkes, 5-7 caikeis, -keys, -kas. P. 6 oat~ 
kaoe, carckesse, karkaise, 6-7 karoasse, oar- 
casse, -kasse, -kesse, -keise, 7 -oaise, -kase, 
karcase, 7-8 carkoss, 8 oarkess, 6 - carcase, 
7- carcass, [Of this we have two types : a. ME. 
carkeys, •cays, •keis (which survived to i6th c. and 
even to i6n as carkeis, ~eys\ a. Anglo F. canois, 
canas (in Cential OF. chatcos, thanois, chanhois, 
charquois, still dial, in W. of Fiance) answering 
to med.L. canosittm Du Cange and quot. 
1450 in sense i ) ; /3. 16th c. catcasse, later catiaso, 
can ass, a. i6th c. Fr. can case, ad. It. carccasa [Pg. 
canassa, Sp. carcasa) ‘carcass’. The i6-i7th c. 
fonns carkaise, -keise, -keste, are app, a mixture 
of a and 8. In mod. spelling carcass and carcase 
are almost equally common: the Dictionaries 
from Bailey and Johnson downward give carcass 
alone or by preference. 

(The ulterior etymology presents many difficulties : see 
Dier, Littre, Scheler, Skeat. It is to be noted however that 
OF. cartois, med.L, careositme, must app. be sepaiat^ from 
OF. tarquais quiver (repr. med.Gr. rofmiisnov, evidently 
ad. Pers. (Arab., Turk, tarkash quiver, arrow-easel, al- 
though some Lorifusion of the two words may be suspected 
in mod. F. carquois (since 15th c.l. It carcasso and turcasso, 
Pg. catvas quiver. M. Paul Meyer thinks it must also be 
separated from the 17th c. F. carquois in sense ' mast-head 
repr. L. carchisium. But the actual derivation ofcartosiunt, 
earcassa, and thrix matuai relation renuuns quite uncer. 
tain. DieFs suggestion of L. care flesh, and It. casso chest 
breast, or cassa case, trunk, is untenable for careosisim, and 
not very likely for earcassa.! 

1 , The dead body of man or beabt ; but no 
longer (since c 1750) used, in ordinary language, 
of uie human corpse, exc. in contempt (see 3). 
With butchers, it means the whole trunk of a 
slaughtered animal, after removal of the head, 
limte, and offal. 

a. [u99 Bib. Cmtnm. 1 . 192 (Godef.) Le carcols de boef. 
1321 Ibid. 304 Le carcas de potke. Sir R. Clifford 
in Hist. Lett, (Rolls 1873) aaS Carepis de beef sale, xx. 
carcois de moton.] 

1340 Haicoub Pr. Couse. B74 Wormes.. sal.. gnaw on 

E at stynkwd carcays. X388 Wvclif Ex. xxi. 33 The kar- 
eis [1383 careyn] of the deed oxe. c 1400 I ’wame l)< O'aw, 


470 A Korea: of haviit Alartjne c 1440 I'r it.p Pan 62 
darkeys, corpus, ta.taztr. 1 1430 I Ot. in Wr--A\ uluker 170 
CatiosiHtn, a carkojs. 1530 I'alsgr. 203 i Carkea of a 
fauie, granuht. ax335 Mukl Whs. xpo iK.l Setting hya 
carcas 111 a gay chrine, then ki-s-ing his bore scolpe.^ 1555 
Ldln IKtOiitS W. lud. > .\rb. Lelte they r taike w:s m the 
wildcmc—e. isj 3 Brieff Ph<. i roull. i rautlJOT.i\iZ.d>l 
i',5 No skermishe, where some . . left net their karkaisc7 tn 
the feldt*. jflzr Bidll Judg. my. 3 .k swarme ufllee , ond 
hunie in the earkeisuf the Lton. — j Af.jt iv. 37 "1 he ear- 
kei,e uf Ic..ebel. i6w Lord Bantaui it That he might 
t trow e the earth w itn eli ad eorkey se-. 

0 . 1528 RuY.k'it/;zT li'45i A decide stjnkjnge earkocc 
1^3 Si VNYiiLKsr .JEfriLU 1. i.Vrb.* iq HU eare.i'-jeon roeki-h 
pinnacle hanged. 1390 Shaks. Mtds. N. in. it. 64 I de 
rmher ..iue hi. Larka-se ta my hounds, tflso Miiti'n Lett 
.i'/rt'e W ks. 173'' II. 1/30 lhat the breathles-, Carcas. may 
le deliver'd to his rntiiJs. 1663 Pliigtli’tm orO, Cri'm- 
ztiil (i67jt 120 On the 17th December hi,_Careas.e wa. 
landed at Bristol. 17*7 fawiiT Oiilla^n. Yiii ••o'lhe ear- 
eo.-ses of .m hundred oxen. 1750 Juiinsun Rttnibl. No. 33 
r 4 Famine who seoitered the ground everywhere with 
carcases. 1833 W. Irving 7i»v>'/’>.7.7.4r 104 lo bring homt* 
the carcass ot the doc. a 1849 H. Cui 1 kiucl Rttmi 1 1S501 
II. 162 She wept O’er the tiew.T.titsum'd eareose of her.. 
Hector. 1873 J tv oss Money 1 1870 1 6 .A carcase of meat, 
tb. Saul of part of a dead body. Obs. tare. 

1^3 GeRbilr Counsel 'B\ a, Thu carcass of his head on a 
Pole. 

+ 2 . The living body considered in its material 
nature. Obs. exc. as in 3. 

1406 Oecftvt J/mziaA'sso My carkeis repleet w ith hevy- 
nesse. xgyx Dicgls Pautoui, Pref. Aiij, This man not- 
withstanding he were imprisoned in o mortall carkasse . . 
yet hiv diuine minde, etc. <116x8 Rallich Medtomet 9 
His Trances proceeded through the weaknesse of his earthly 
Carcase, a 16S3 Oldu \m Poettts (L.i, Was ne’er so fair a 
creature Fur earthly carcass hod a he.YvenI^ feature. x6. . 
K. L'Estr.vngb <J.', He that finds liiniself in any distress, 
either uf carcass or of tortune. X70X Colli fr tr. M. .4 urel. 
57 The Declension uf your Health, or the Accidents in 
your Carcass, need not afieet y ou. 17x7 J. Fox il'andcrer 
! No. 12 (17x81 77 The injur'd Animal only sought to secure 
; his little (Carcase from farther danger. 

3 . In later times, in application to the human 
body, dead or alive, it has gradually come to be 
a term of contempt, ridicule, or indignity. 

[1528 Roy Rat. (1845I Fye on his carkes bothe quyeke and 
(lead. Z563-S7 Fo\l. 4. tf M. I16841 III X15 Laden with a 
heav ier lump of this v ile carcase.] xs86 W arnlr A lb. h mi- 
11. vii, 27 Hercules did canuase so his carkas. ito Bolih 
Serw. IV, ii. (R,1 He thinks that Providence fills his purse, 
and his bames, only to pamper his own carcass. 1775 .\oair 
Amer.Iud. 263 That they might sited blood, like wolves, 
without hazaming their own carcases. xSsq Pullok 
Course T, i’ll, Ine miser drew His carcass forth, and 
gnashed his teeth, and howled. 1870 Bryant Homer I. il 
47 Cloak and tunic and whatever else Covers Jhy carcass. 

4 . Anything from which the ‘life*, ‘soul*, 
or essence is gone ; the lifeless shell or husk, the 
‘corpse’, ‘skeleton’. 

1612-5 Bp. Hall Cotdempl. v. Quails J/nwHa (16081909 
The carkasse of the sacrament cannot giue^Ufe; but the 
soule of it, 0x6*7 Hirron Whs. II. 484 Hee is but. .almost 
a Christian. Hee is but the out-side and carkasse and 
sheath. 1641 J. Jackson TrtttEvang. T. 11. 148 No better 
than a counterfeit or carcasse of true patience, a 1763 Shen- 
STOKE Ess. 10 The mere canmse of nobility. 1883 Baibar 
ill Eeiiu, DaUy Rev, *3 June fit Ihe corrupt carcase uf an 
old commercial body. 

atirib. i6xs T. Taylor Comm, Titus ii. 8 The dead and 
carkase faith not of a few. 

6, transf. The decaying ^cleton of a vessel or 
edifice ; a ruin. 

X596 Shaks. JA'nA. f'. iii. i. 6The Goodwins, very dan- 
gerous flat, and fatall, where the carcasses of many a tall 
ship, lye buried. *637 Hkywoou Royal Rhip 3 In the very 
Apex and top thereof [M*'Ar.irat], there is still to be dis- 
cerned a blacke Shadow, resembling a Darke Cloud . . by 
the Natives . . held, to be the still remaining Larkosse of (he 
Arke of Noah. 1662 Fulier Worthies (1840) U. 503 The 
carcass of a castle. 1879 J, Hawthorne Laugh. Mill 43 
The carcase of a dismantle and deserted house. 

0 , The naked framework or ‘ shell * of a building 
befoie it is plastered, elc., the ' skeleton ’ of a 
ship ; see quots, 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 67 Oaken Carcase, 1677 Moxon 
Mcth, Exerc, {1703) 159 Carcass is (as it werei the Bkel- 
letun of an House, before it is Lath’d and Plastered. 1704 
WoRLiuCE Bict Rust et Urb. s v. Wind-Mill, Ihe Body 
or (Jarcase, or ouiMde of the Mill. 1823 P. Niciiolkun 
Proit. Build. 221 Catcase 0/ a Bttildiug, the naked walls, 
and the rough timber-work.. before the buildin|Js plastered 
or tlie floors laid. *863 Daily Tel.db Oct. 7/3 They get the 
land on a ground-rent, and * run up ' carcases with money 
borrowed. 1867 Shyth Sailor's Word-ik., Cartetss 0/ a 
skip, the ribs, wTth keel, stem, and stem-post, after the 
planks are stripped oflT. 

7 . Mil. A spherical iron shell, filled with an 
inflammable composition, and having three holes 
through which the flame blazes ; fired from a 
mortar or gun to set fire to buildings, wooden 
defences, etc. Fomierly also of other shape and 
material; see quot. 1751- 

(In this sense regularly spelt canass.) 

2684 Load, Gas. No. 1980/1 To attack that place with 
Bombs and Carcasses. 173* J. Gray Gunnery 67 Bombs, 
eranadoes, carcasses, and otlier shot. 1751 Chaubsrs Cycl., 
Carcasse, or Carcuss, a kind of bomb, usually oblong, or 
oval, raruy ctn^ar; consisting of a ^ell, or case, some, 
times of iron, with holes; but more commonly of a coarse 
strong canvas, pitriiedi over, and girt with iron hoops; 
filled with combustible matters. 179a Beatson Nao, 6* Alii. 
Mem. 1. 323 The carcasses, bombs, and nd-hot balls, .fired 
into the town, had little or no effect. 18x0 Wellinuiuk ‘ 
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LeU in Gurw. DUp. VI. 577 No opportunity of trying the 
24 i>ound urtasieb 'nhii.h you have been so kind as to offer 
him. 1859 F. GnirnTHS ^ rtiL itan. (18621 86 Carcasses . . 
the dame from, which L> . . nearly unextinguishable. 

8. Comb., as tanass-tarrier •, -less, -like adj. ; 
carcass-butcher, a butcher yvho sells meat by the 
carcass; also (. cF-Butcheb i b); carcass-floor- 
ing, -Tooflng {An/i.), the framework of timber 
which supports the boarding of the floor or roof 
(.see 6 ; carcass-shell = sense 7 . 

1773 Geu/l. J/tr^. XLIll. 559 The trades of thefeil-monger 
and carcase-butcher are intolerable. _ 1835 Gen. P.Thomp- 
soN .£.rr>c. 1x843 1 III. 446 An exercise of despotic power 
such as IS not usual among the carcase-butchers of the con- 
tinent. 1837 WniiTOCK BA.. Trades (1843! 81 When the 
bulloclc IS killed, skinned, and dressed, the carcass butcher 
sells It to the retail butcher. itSop Dames in Farr's .9. P. 

1 1848) rSa ‘ Cost out your dead ! ' the carcase-carrier cries. 
1736 H. Walpole Corr. (1B37 1 1. 7 Headless carcases and 
_ carcaseless heads, yoALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark 

ii 20 b, The *karkasl^e sicke man. 1823 P. Nicholson 
PtOkt. Build. 582 Carcase roofing, that which supports 
the covering by a grated frame of timber-work. 

Ca*rcass, v. [f. piec. sb., sense 6.] tyans. To 
put up the carcass of |,a building). Hence CaT- 
cassing vbl. sb. 

1881 Mechanic § 163. 56 Battens, deals and plonks for car- 
cassing and rough purposes. x886 Standard 18 May 3/5 
Buildings which were to be carcassed by the 24th of 
January. 

Carcassed (ka*Aast), ///. a. [f. Carcass x//.] 
•|" 1 . Turned into a carcass ; dead, corrupt. Obs. 
01603 T._Cartw RIGHT Coujnt. Rkem. N. 71 fi6i8) Pref. 3 
As viito Vitellius, the dead citizen was alwayes of good 
sauour, so vnto you, the dead and carcased soules are of 
pleasant smell. 

2 . Having a carcass. (In porasynthetic comb.) 
1704 Loud. Gas, No. 6318/3 A grey Mare .. strong car- 
cassed. 

Carcatj var. of Cabknet, carcanet. 

15 . Songs Costume (1849I 92 Thair collars, carcats, and 
hals beidis 1 

Carcedoiiy ; see Caechedonv. 

+ Carceir, v. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. carcete-r, ad. L. 
carcemre, f. carter prison.] traits. To imprison. 

i6s9-S6 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earld, of Sutlierl. (1813) 
406 This Felton had bein tuyse carceired by the Duke. 

Carcel (kausSl). p. proper name of inventor, 
a Frenchman, early in 19th c.] Carcel-Iumj>, a 
lamp in whidh the oil is pumped up to the wick 
by clockwork. Called also the Frettch or me- 
chanical lamp, 

1845 Mecliamc's Mag. xuii. 402 One of the most de- 
serving of notice is the improved carcel lamp. <1x863 
LcTittBY in Circ. Sc. I. log/t Colza oil is generally con- 
sumed ui the Carcel or French lamp. x88i Miss Bsadoon 
Asph, V.60 In the bright white light of the carcel lamps. 

i* Cai’Vcelage. Obs.—^ \pA,m<z(S..lj.carcelagiuin 
‘ quod . . carceris custodi prrestatur ab incarceiato 
pro victu et potu qui ei subministrantur’ (Du Cange 
s. V. Carcerarium). Cf. Sp. cArcel prison, carcel- 
age prison fees, f. L. career."] ‘ Prison fees ’ (J.). 

1678 96 Phillips, Carcella^e, the Fees of a Prison. X7ax 
Buley, Prison-Fees. 1733 Johnson, Carcelag'e. 

(So in mod Diets ) 

+ Cft'Vcexal, a. Obs. [ad. L. carceralis, i. car- 
eer prison.] Of or belonging to a prison. 

1363-87, Foxe a, ^ M, (13961 1. 605/2 Released from his 
carceral mdurance. i6s6mBLOUHr. 1678-96 in Phillips. 
Caxcerate (kausgrt’itl, v. [f. iL. carcerdt- ppl. 
stein of carcerdre to imprison : see -ate 3,] tram. 
To imprison, incarcerate, coniine. 

1839 F. Barham Adamus Exul ig Diving souls . . car- 
cerated in matter. 

Careexaiiion. [n. of action f. prec. : see 
-ATION.] Imprisonment, incarceration. 

_ i8yo Trollope }'icar of BulUi, 91 Talking of , . the in- 
justice of carceration witliout evidence of guilt. 

Ca*rceriBt. nonce-wd. [f. L. career + -1ST.] 
One who advocates or has to do with prisons. 

i8ax Syd. Smith Wks. (1839) I. 338/1 How comes our loyal 
careerist to forget all these sorts of tides 7 

Ca'rcexule (kauseiizd). £ot. [ad. mod.L. ra;'- 
cerulus, dim. of career prison, taken as » cell.] 
(See quot.) 

1870 Bentley ^0^. 300 TheCarcerule is a superior, many- 
celled fruit, each cell being dry, indehiscent, and one or 
few-seeded. 1873 Benneti & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bat. n. v. 337. 
tCaxcliedoiiy, caxcedony. [ad. L. 

carchedonius {carbunctUiis') a Drilliant precious 
stone from Carthage (Pliny), f. Gr. Kapxv^r 
Carthage. Some MSS. read Kapxi}Sdv instead of 
XdKicritoiv CHAhOEDONY in Feu. xxL 19 ; the two 
words were evidently confused.] 

1678 Pkilups, Carcedany, see Calcedaiiie. xysi-iBoo 
Bailey, C0r<;Ar<f<»zy, a kind of Carbuncle, a precious Stone. 
Carchef, obs. form of Kkbceiep. 
Caroiuology (kaisin^ldd^i). Zool. [f. Gr. 
mpHivos crab + -\07ta; see -loot.] That pait of 
zoology which treats of crabs and other crustaceans. 
Hence Casxoinolo-gical a., Oaxclnologist. 

1852 Dam Ctmsi, ii, 1592 The Carcinological collections 
..m the Umted States. 1864 Webster, Careuwlogy. x^ 
7- *886 Athenawn 3 July 20/1 
Ihe CMUenger. .could never affoid to operate for the con- 
chologut, or carcinologist, or ichthyologist, .separately. 


II CaxcixiOllia (kaisinoo'ma). PI. carcino'xnata. 
[L., a. Gr. KapKivai/M (-{xar-), the disease cancer, 
f. mpnivos crab ; cf. CahCEB.] 

1 . A/ed. The disease Canceb. 

‘This word has been applied by authors in other ways. 
Indolent non-m^ignant tumours, [and] those forms only 
of cancer in which the structure resembles brain matter, 
hare been thus called By some, .restricted to the early 
stages only of cancer ’ (.^<£ Soc. Lex.). 

1721 Bailey, Carcinoma, the Cancer before it comes to an 
Ulcer. 1731 Chambers Cycl., Carcinoma, in medicine, a 
tumour more usually called a Cancer. 1803 Med. ft til. 
XIV. 83 Possessing a similar life with carcinoma, and multi- 
plying in the same inanner, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. 
I. 99 Secondary carcinomata can only be produced by the 
direct propagation of the epithelial cells, 

+ 2. Med. A disease of the cornea. Obs. 

17U Bailey, Carcinoma, .a Disease in the homy Coat of 
the Eye. 1733 Ckasibers CycL Sitpp., Carcinoma, is . . used 
to denote a disorder of the tunica coineaofthe eye, wherein 
the little veins of the part appear turgid and livid. 

3 . Bot. ‘ A disease in flees when the bark sepa- 
rates, an acrid sap exuding and ulcerating the sur- 
rounding parts’ {Treas. Bot.). 
t CaxCUkOtlXiato'Se, a. Obs. [f. as next-f- 
-OSE.] =next. 

1740 Tollman in Phil. Trans. XLI. 304 The Flesh was 
hard, and, as it were, carcinomatose. 

CarcULOfliatotlS (k^inju-matss, -pmatos), 

a. AJed. [f. L. carcinomai- (see Caeoinoma) + 
-ous.] Characterized by, or of the nature of, car- 
cinoma. 

lyoaPhil, Tram. XXII. 478 The growtk of carcinomatous 
Tumours. 17s Scots Mag XV. 51 With carcenomatous 
eye. 184^-9 ^du CycL Anat. TV. 430/2 Carcinomatous 
degeneration. i8y8 A. Hamilton Heni. J)is. 191 The car- 
cinomatous growth. 

II Carcinosis (karsinJu-sis). Afed. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. Kopnivos crahj cancer; see -osis.] 'The pro- 
duction and development of cancer ; also, a syn- 
onym of the disease cancer ’ (Sj/d. Soc. Lex.). 

x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (iSSo) 282 In so-called general 
carcinosis, many small cancerous nodules may appear in 
the various organs and tissues of the body. 1876 ti. Wag- 
iiefs Gen. Pathol. 131 Tuberculosis, carcinosis, etc., not 
arising from an exterior cause, are not ranked among the 
infectious diseases. 

Garck, vai. of Cabk o. 

Carckesse, obs. form of Carcass. 

II Carcoon (ka.ikz 7 -n). Anglo-hid, Also -koon. 
[Mahrattl kdrkun cleik, a. Pers. kdr-kuit operator, 
manager, f. kdr action, work, business.] A clerk. 

1803 Wellington Lei. in Gurw. Disp. II. i6x A carkoon 
whom he sent to me this morning. x8x6 Blfhinstone in 
Q. Rev. (1884) 374 The carcoon who brought it missed the 
detachment. X838 Ecverioge Hist. India HI. viii. i. 267 
* He laboured', says Duff, 'as assiduously as any carcoon 
under his government.* 

Card (kard), [a. F. carde teasel-head, 

wool-caid (15th c. in Littr6); app. ad. Sp. or 
It. carda thistle, teasel, card, a deriv. fern, form 
from com. Romanic (It., Sp., Pg.,) cardo masc., 
thistle : — med.L. eardus : — L. cardtms thistle. 
Adopted in "WG. as *karda, OHG, charta (wk. 
fem.), MHG. charte, MLG. karde, MDu. caerde, 
Du. kaarde, Ger, karde (from LG.). In Eng., the 
related verb (Card 2) occurs in the 14th c, 

The Romanic sense, ' teasel ’, does not seem to occur in 
English, unless in the comb, card-gatherer = card-thistle- 
gatherer. \ 

1 . + a. An implement for raising a nap on cloth, 
consisting of teasel-heads set in a frame {pbsi). 

b. An iron instrument with teeth, or (later) a wiie 
brush (see a a, b% used for the same purpose. 

[1401 See 3. Some of the early quots. in 2 may belong 
here.] xsxx-xa Act 3 Hai. Pill, vi. § t The Walker and 
Fuller, .shall not rowe norwerkeany Clothe or Webbe with 
anyCardes. 1530 3-4 Arfw, FT, li, No Person shall, oc- 
cupy any yron cards or pickards, in rowing of any set cloth. 
x6xi Corea, Applcuieurde draps, the Cloalhworker ; who 
with his thistle cards doth smooth and stroake down clothes. 
18x9 Rees CycL s.v. Cloth, The instruments used in this 
oration [dressing doth] are the wire cards, and teazels, 

2. a. An instrument with iron teeth, used in 
pairs to part, comb out, and set in order the fibres 
of wool, hemp, etc., one of the cards being held 
in the hand, and the other fastened to a ‘ stock ’ or 
support, b. In later use a sort of wire brush for 
the same purpose, consisting of a strip of leather, 
vulcanized lubber, or similai material, into which 
short steel wires are iiKerted, These strips are 
fixed on a flat surface or on the cylinder of a 
carding-machine, and the wool is passed between 
two sets of them working with each other. 

Also with defining prefix as hand-card, stock-card, tow- 
card, wooi-tard, etc. 

1401 [see 3]. 1418 Bury Wills (1850) 3 Assigno Sibill 
Chekyneye^seruienti mee .. j par de wollecombes, j. kem- 
byngbtok; j. lot j. par de catdes. 0x440 Promp, Para, fe 
Carde^ wonunanys instrument, cardns. 1^3 Act i Rick. 
Ill, xii. §2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall bring into this 
Realm .. Cards for Wooll, X548 R. Crowley in Strype 
Eccl. Mem, II, i 14a Honest matrons brought to the needy 
rock and cards. X563-87 FoxE A. &M. (1684) III. 747 It 
is no Womans matter, at Cards and Tow. 16x4 Markham 
Cheap Hvsi, (1623) 123 Take a Wool-Carde and. .combe off 
all the scurfe and filth from the Swines backe. 1737 1 )yer 


Fleece iii. (R.) Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comb 
Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, Spread in 
soft flakes. 1791 E. Darmin Bot. Card. it. 58 With wiry 
teeth revolving cards release The tangled Isiots. 1831 Art 
frnl, must. Catal. p. iv*Vi From the lap machine, the 
cotton passes to the carding engines, or cards. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as card-board, -room, -stock, 
-tack, -wire ; also card-can, the receptacle into 
which the caided cotton or wool falls ; card-cloth, 
the leather or indiarabber backing of a card ; 
hence card-clothing •, card-end, the soft mass or 
rope 01 fibre delivered by the carding machine ; 
card-gatherer, a gatherer of carding-thistles or 
teasels; card-maker, one who makes catds for 
combing wool, etc. ; card-tenter, one who attends 
to a carding-machine ; card-thistle, the teasel. 

x688 R. Holme Armory ya.iti. -^3 The third is a ''Card 
Board or Leaf . . as yet without Leather or Teeth. 1796 
Moasc Amer. Geog. I, 403 In manufacturing card-boards, 
card-tacks, and finishing the cards. 1887 Manch. Guard. 
26 Feb. 12 Frame pulleys, ’'card cans. X851 Ait frnl. 
Jllust. Catal. p. v**/i To make *card-cloth, hides of leather 
are cut up into strips, x^ R. Arnold Cotton Font. 29 
The * ‘ card end . deposits itself in circular tin * pots '. 1723 
Land. Gas. No. 6400/6 James Hand, late of Lyneham in 
the County of Wilts, *Cardgatherer, 1401 Pol. Poems 
(1859) H* Carpenters ne sowteis, _*card- makers ne 
powchers. X4fo Act \ Rich. Ill, xii. § i Founders, 
Cardmakers, Hurers, Wyremongers. 1396 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. Induct, ii. 20 Christopher Slie . . by byrth a Pedler, 
by education a Cardmaker. 1883 Manch. Exam. 24 
July s/i An appeal has been issued by the *cardroom hands 
to the trade unionists of the country. 1362 Richmond, 
Wills (1853) 156 *Cardstocks, iij*. Stockcards and hande 
cards, iij*. x8si Art fntl. Illusi, Catal. p. v*V* The 
carding depends more on the quality of the cards than upon 
any. .skill m the. .*card-tenters. 1378 Lyte Dodoins iv. lx. 
521 The *Cardthistel or Teasel is .of two sortes, the tame 
and the wild. 1397 Act ag Elis, xiii, Their trade, .of Card- 
making and drawing of *Cardwyer. 

Card (kajd), sb.'^ Also 5-7 carde. See also 
Cart sbf, Chart [An alteied representative 
of F. ca/de (14th c. in Liltre in sense ‘ playing- 
card’), ad. It. carta, in same sense (cf. qnot. 1816 
in 1), a specific use of It. carta paper, leaf of 
paper, leaflet:— L. charta (carta) papyrus leaf, 
paper, ad. Gr. of papyrus, leaf, thin 

plate; perh. of Egyptian origin. (It does not 
appear how the Eng. form came to be caide, in- 
stead of carte, which was established in Sc.) 

The native Fr. repr. of L. carta was charte t after the in- 
troduction of carte from Ital. it was gradually extended to 
other senses, belonging to charte (as in charte blanche), or 
to med.L., It., or Sp. carta, as those of map, chart, card. 
The Eng. word has bad a parallel history ; the shape Md 
stiffness of a playing-card being generally present to mind 
in the later extensions of the word.] 

I. 1 . One of a ‘ pack ’ or set of small oblong 
pieces of pasteboard, used in playing games of 
chance, of chance and skill combined : now called 
more playing-cards. Unless otherwise 

indicated by the context, always referring in thrs 
sense to the particular species of cards which are 
marked with 'pips' or conventional figures of four 
different kinds or ‘ suits *, called severally spades, 
chibs, hearts, and diamonds. The ‘ pack ’ consists 
of 4 ' suits each of 13 cards, 10 of which bear 
respectively i, 2, 3, etc. (up to 10) pips all of one 
form, and the remaining 3 have habited figures 
called 'King’, 'Queen’ and 'Knave', whence 
they are called Court (i.e. coat) or picture-cards, 
(The earliest sense in Fr. and Engird.) 

? 0x400 Chester PL ii. (1847I 83 Usinge cardes, dice, and 
cupes smalle, 1463 Act 4 Edw. IV, iv. § 1 That no Mer- 
chant. .shall bring, send nor conuey . . Chessemen, playing 
Cardes. 136a J. Hcywood Pram. ^ Epigr. (1867) 29 Tell 
thy caides, anil then tell me what thou hast wonne. 1377 
NoRTHBROOicbDic/H^jii'rhe Kings and Coate cardes that 
we use nowe were in olde time the images of idols and false 
gods. 1389 Hay any Work Aiij b. Cards . .tho^h they bee 
without homes . .are parlous beasts. 1630 Sir E. Nicholas 
in N, Papers (1886} L 192 If a Fresbiterian or Scotch court 
card were tiumpe. x73a Pope Ep. Bathurst 142 Mighty 
Dukes pack Caids for half-a-crown. 18x6 Singer Hist 
Cards 4 Cards are mentioned as being in common use 
among the Italians at the end of the thirteenth century. 
1838 O. W, Holmes Aut. Breaif. T. (1883) 2sx Turn up 
the faces of your pictui e-cards ! 

V One of Ihe tablets in the game of* 'dominoes '. 
1820 Hoytds Games Impr. 182 At the commencement of 
the game [of Domino], the cards (as they are called) are 
shuffled with their faces on the table, 

b. A house (castle) of cards : built by childteu 
in their play ; hence applied Jig, to any insecure 
or unsubstantial scheme, system, etc. 

X641 Milton Reform. Wks. 1738 1. 18 Fainted Battlements 
..of Prelatry, which want but one puff of the King's to 
blow them down like a past-board House built of Court- 
Cards. X643 Bf. Hall Rented. Discontent. 27 It is for 
Children to cry for the falling of their house of Cards. 
1663-; Boyle Occas. Refl, iv. xviii, (1673] 275 As children 
oftentimes do with their Cards, when having taken a great 
deal of pains to build fine Castles with them, they them- 
selves afterwards mine them with fheir Breath. 

C. pi. A game or games played with cards ; 
card-playbg. Phrase, To play cards or at cards 
(Sc. at the cards) ; a game at 01 of cards ; formerly, 
+ on the cards. 
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X4B4 M\rg. Pwtov Lett. 83 t III. 314, Pleyng at the 
tabyi[>s, and sche>>»e and cards. 130a Privy Purse Exp. 
Elia. lorA uS^o' 84 Item to the Quenes grace .. for hure 
disporte at cardes this Cnsmas. x^Hayany W'ori Ahjb, 
Our brother Westchester had as True playe mentie nobles 
in a night, at Priemtero on the cards. i66i-a Diary 
13 Jan., My aunt Wight and my wife to cards, x6^ B L. 
Diet. Cunt. Ctirv, Kiiat’e-Xpady, a Game on the Cards. 
1715 De For. Eaw. Instriut. i. iii. (1841) I. 6-\ Spend no 
more precious time at Cards, ijjs .■} finals id 

Every thing that can be dune upon the cards by the most 
expert joueurs. 1787 T. jEffERsov (Torr, 118301 95 After 
supper, cards ; and after cards, bed. iSad J. Wilson Sect. 
Ambr. xxv. While an occasional evening a%ay. .at an in- 
nocent and cheerful game at cards. 

2. In many fig. phrases arising out of the game : 

a. (in sing.) from technical terms of play, 
f Card of ten : one that has ten pips, a ' ten ’ ; 
from its function in some game appears to come the 
phrase To face ^brag) it out -.ifith a tat d of ten, 
i.e. to brag, put on a bold front. + Cooling lard •. 
app. a term of some unknown gume, applied fig. 
or punningly to anything that ‘ cools ’ a person’s 
passion or enthusiasm. Facing card'. ? = card 
of ten. Leading card : a card which determines 
the 'suit’ which must be pla)’ed by those who 
follow the first plaj’er ; fig. ‘ an e.Yample or pre- 
cedent ’ {JDict. Cant. Cre'zo 1690 ). Loose card t^see 
quot ). 

1543 Bsinklow Cornel. \ix. (1874) 45 He shal haue fauor 
for his masters sake, or els bragg it owt viith a carde of x. 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb 1 105 A certeine pamphlet which 
he termed a cooling carde for Philautus. 1580 Ibid. 32a All 
loners (he ouelye exceptedi are cooled with a carde of teene 
[tenne]. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, v. iiL 84 There all is 
marr'd : there lies a cooling carcL z6oa Bretom Pas^uilPs 
Mad-.cap (1626) D ij b, Feede their humours with a Card of 
Tenne. 1606 SirG. Goosecappe 11. i. m Bullen O. PI. 11884) 
III. 37 For temper sake they must needs hare a cooling 
carde plmd upon them. i6ai Jas. I Ansvi. Commons in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. 11659) 1 - 51 God sent us a Cooling-card 
this year for that heat. ax6a\ Bp. M. Smith Semi, ixb^a) 
33 If yee [goe away] ibr these facing-cardes of multitudes 
or chaire, vnhappy are yee. 1683 Tryon IVay to Health 
474 Drunkenness being the leading Card toall Evils. 169a 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crevt, Cooling Card, cold comfort, no 
hope. 1706 Hearnc Collect. (1885) I. 164 .A. great Duke 
(as a Leading Card) has subscrib'd 30,000/. 1820 Hoyh's 

Games Ivipr. 49 Loose card, is a card of no value, and con- 
sequently, the properest to throw away 

b. Sure card: an expedient certain to attain 
its object ; a person whose agency, or the use of 
whose name, will ensure success. Similarly with 
other adjs., as good, safe, likely, doubtful, etc., and 
in phrases, to play one's best card, to have played 
ones last card, etc. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (1636) Aiv, A cleere conscience is a 
sure card. 1589 R, H srvey Plain Perc. 12 To get a sure 
card on their side, either calles for lustice. 1605 Tryall 
Chev. V. ii.in Bullen O. PI. 11884I III. 343 Here's Cavaliero 
Bowyer, Core and Nod .sound cards. 1649 Seldfh Laws 
Eng. I. XV. {1739} 28 It cannot he denied that the Pope and 
Kings were good Cards in those days. Ibid, xlvii. 78 The 
Bishop.. had formerly no other Cards to shew but that of 
the Canon. 1690 B.E Diet. Cant, Ciew, A sure Card, 
a trusty Tool, or Confiding Man. 1707 J. Stfvens Que- 
vedo's Com. Irks. (1709) 164 Is this the Service I am to ex- 
pect from you, Paul ! 1 must turn a new Card, 171* Brit. 
Apollo II, No. 102. 3/2 Don Giracrack his last Card has 
plaid, 1742 Fielding J. Andrexvs iv. iii, _We have one sure 
card, which is to carry him before justice _Froljck._ 17SS 
Young Cetitaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 123 AU their objections to 
Christianity seem to be no more, nor less, than playing the 
best card they have. 1763 Fr. Brooke Lady % Mandeville 
in Barbauld Brit. A^sw/w/r (1820) XXVII. 23 Poor fellow 1 
I pity him; but marriage is his onlyrard. _ i8*i Welling- 
ton Let. in Gurw. Dlsp. VIII. 454 The Prince d'Aremberg 
. .is too great a Card to give up for the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz. x8xa J. Bellingham in Examiner 25 hfay 336/1 , 1 
have been called upon to play an anxious card in life. x8a6 
Scott IVoodst. III. xiv. 358 No card seemed to turn up 
favourable to the royal cause. 

o. mod. slang, [app. suggested by such expres- 
sions as sure card, etc. ; see prec.], applied to a 
person, with adj. (as knowing, old, gueer, etc.) 
indicating some eccentricity or peculiarity. 

1836 D icKENS Sk. Boz 264 ( Hoppe) Mr.Thom^ Potter whose 
great aim it was to he considered as a * knowing card '. 185a 
— Bleak H. II. 77 But .such an old card as this. i8« Black 
Pr. Thule x, 151 Vou are the most romantic card Iknow. 

d. (in j5/.) from the comparison of any enter- 
prise to a game of cards, as To play ond s cards 
•well, badly, etc. Also Tfi throw ox fling up one's 
cards : to abandon a project. To show onds cards ; 
to reveal one’s plans, the extent of one’s resources. 
+ To have or gv in •with good cards : to have good 
grounds for expecting success, ’)* To cast or count 
one's cards: to reckon up one’s chances, take 
stock of one’s position, f Cards and cards (see 
quot. 1584 ). See also Cut, DraIi, Shupfle vbs.; 
Trump, 

*S77 Hounshed Chron. IV. 207 Choosing rather to die in 
hatcell (if hap had so cut their cards). X5B1 Campion in 
Confer, 11. (1584) U iv, 1 would I might be suffered to shewe 
my cardes. xj^ R. Scot Diseov. IViichcr. xiv. viii. 311 
Calculating and casting his cards in this maner. X584 B. R. 
Herodotus I b, It was cardes and cmdes betwene them, 
the one beyng full meete and quit with the other, c xjpo 
Marlowe Massac. Paris i. ii. Since thou hast all the cards 
within thj'' hands- -deal thyself a King. 1597 xstPt. ReLfr, 


Pamass. iv. 1. 1373 Let ns caste oor cards before wee goe. 
x6xi_Ql S8LFS Atj^alus d /’.ii67S>ii9 Amphialus. .trusting 
to his Cards x6a2 Bscov Hen, Vi/, 'Ihey went in u|iun 
ture better CanUs to ouerthruw King Henry, then King 
Henry had to uutrthrow King Richard. 1638 Cinii incw. 
Biti^. Pro/. I. ii. § *55 1*4 There being nothing unwritten, 
which can goe in upon halie so fairu L.irJ-> x^S (jnsRLi s 
.Si'/. Ec.aiit. III. S6.Aiid let thy wi-alume yilay Ikid Lards with 
best advantage. 1664 Hoifdan /. u. 32 dur Cards W'ehad 
both need to count and cast. 1688 W. Dsrki l I^natvis no 
Phanat, i 3 If I cannot oppu-.e more weighty Reasons to the 
Lonirarj, I'll fling up m> Cards, i^io Sulst. of Late Coif. 
3 The Cards run so much against him. 

e. On the ca>d\, •\ottt of the cards: within (or 
outside the range of probability. 

On the Ltifds appears to mean with Dickens ‘liable to 
turn up ', as any thing in the game may w hen the cards are 
turned up. But it is very possible that the phrase otigiu- 
ated with Cartomancy, when the cards were consulted as 
to the issues of enterprises. Other sources hav e also been 
conjectured. 

1813 Sir R. Wilso^i Diary IT. 40 It is not out of the cards 
that we might do more. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xi, ‘ If 
in short, if any thing turns up.* By way of going m for any- 
thing that might he on the cards, I cMl to mind that Mr, 
Micawber. .composed a petition to the House of Commons. 
1852 — Bleak H. vf,lt don't come out altogether so plain 
as to please me, but it's on the cards. 1865 Cvrlylf Fredk, 
Gt. 118731 V. 303 Lestascalade of Prag should be on the 
cards. x868 M ill Engl. /re/.. It was on the cards whether 
Ireland should not belong to France. Mod, It was quite on 
the cards that he was to be raised to the Upper House. 

t II. 3, A map or plan ; = Chart sb\ Obs. 

1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Divers Voy. (tySa) B ivb, A 
little Mappe or Carde of the worlde. Ibid. C ij a. The fiist 
lande from, the sayd beginning of the carde towarde the 
Orient is certaine Ilandes of the Canaries. 1555 Eden 
Decades IV, Ind. (Arb.J 45 Of the vniuersall carde & newe 
worlde. 2570 J. Campion in Arb. Gamer 1 . 53 In our way 
to Scio, as you may plainly see by the Card. 2577 Eden 
& WiLLES Hist. Trav. 231 If Ortellus penerall Carde of 
the world be trae. 2591 Buschley Let. in Union Cerr. 83 
The best particular ardes of Normandie and Picardie. 
i6ca Shaks. // aw. v. ii. 2x4. z6q5 Bacon Learn, ii. 
xxiii. § 46(1873)246 Not only that general map of the world 
. . but many other more particular cards. x6^ Fuller 
Pisgah V. XX. 183 Such an elbow appears not in the late 
cardes of this country'. 

fb. Card of the Sea, Marineds Catd or Sea 
Card; = Chart jAI i b. Obs. 

1534 Ld. Bernfrs Gold, Bi. M. Aurel. Rvij, What pro- 
fltte lb it to the maiiner to know the carde of the see. 1555 
Eorn Decades IV./nd. iLX.(Arti.i 134 Manye of those mappes 
which are commonly cauled the shipmans cardes or cardes 
of the sea. 15M Bi undevil Banc, vii xxvii, (ed. 7) ^ 
The Mariners Card, .is none other thing but a description 
. .of the places that be in the Sea or in the land nextadioyn- 
ing to the Sea, as Points, Capes, Bayes. 2623 Purchas Pilgr. 
MIL ii. 729 Pints . . robbing him . . forced him to sustaine 
himselle with making of Sea-Cardes. 1649 G. Daniel Trin- 
arch., Rich. If, cccx, Harry, .by his Card knew how farr 
on Hib Voyage he might he. Phillips, Card, a Sea- 

Map . , Vulgarly so cmled for Chart. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 
[Not in Johnson.] 

4. The circular piece of stiff paper on -which 
the 32 points are marked in the mariner’s com- 
pass. 

T6th c. quotations are doubtful since they may belong 
rather to 3 b ‘ chart'. Posably the compasveara was at 
first so called rather because it was regarded as a sort of 
' chart’ than on account of its material. 

fr w Burn Decades IV, Ind. iLMi.tArh.) 127 Knowleage 
of the sea carde & compasse.] i6oj$ Shaks, Mach, i. iii. 
17 All the Quarters that they know 1 ' th’ Ship-mans Card, 
*<sfiJ. Harrington C 7 i eana wool 140 -VVhat Seaman casts 
away hU L^rd, because it has lour and twenty Points of the 
Compass f 273a Pope Ess. Man n. 98 On Life’s vast ocean 
diversely we bail. Reason the card, but Passion is the gale. 
17S1 Chambers CycL ^v. Compass, The flower de lis, 
wherewith all nations still distln^ish the north point of the 
card. 2770 Phil, Trans, LX. 133 At noon it [the Scilly 
light-house] bore directly north by true card, 2867 Smyth 
SailoVs IVord-bh, 

fig^ 

*694 Hooker Eccl. Pol, i. (1617) 5 That Law . , is the Card 
to guide World by. 2636 Featly Clavis Myst. xxix. 
382 Let us,, carefully steere by the Card of God’s word. 
a 1703 Burkttt Oh If. T. 2 Peter ii. Pref., Our apostle . . 
recommended the holy scriptures to us. .os our card and 
compass. 2786 Burns To Menmt, Daisy vii. 39 Unskilful 
he to note the card Of prudent lore. 

o. To speak by the card: to express oneself with 
care and nicety j to be exact to a point. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 249 Wee must speake by the Carde, 
or eqoiuocalion will vudoe -vs. 2873 Jowtar Plato (ed. a) 
IV. 315 , 1 meak by the card in order to avoid entangle- 
ment of words. 

III. 6 . gen. A flat piece of stiff paper or thin 
pasteboard, usually rectangular ; us^ as a surface 
to -write or draw upon, or for other purposes. 

2620 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. i. xv, There hung the . . 
Card Where good and had and life and death were punted, 
xfea Praqiam Compl.GetdL xuL(x634li2g My hooka.. will 
teach you the use of colours for Limning . . die manner of 
prepanng your card. 2724 Swirr DrafieVs Lett. iii. (1724) 
VI. 415 If we are driven to the expedient of a sealed card 
[i. c. as a substitute for coin]. 1828 Southey Ep. A. Cmi- 
fiingham. Thou . , didst wilfully Publish upon a card, as 
Robert Southey’s, A face, .as like Tom Fool’s. Mod. Cards 
bearing the names of the prixe-wiiiners are affixed to the 
successful exhibits. 

6 . In many specific applications (in most of 
which small size, not greatly exceeding that of a 
playing card, is implied) : 

a. A small sheet on which a letter or message 


may be written; hence fuimerly a short letter, 
note, or message, whether literally on a card or 
otherrvise. Recently the use of actual cards fur 
this pur^ioseLas Ijecn revived, whence Pi*hT-c\Rn 
(in U..S./iii 7 ij/fn;i/). So message-iasd, cot respond- 
ent c-card. 

1396 Cctt'ir PcttelopeliSSoi r73 With scoffing canlev vhe 
(liith viliLid, 1781 CoweiR Let. /() .Vt ;{•/>>» 4 Oll, Suid 
I)r. Jiilmbuii ..my iioemv, aLLonqianied with a hand-»mi>* 
L.ird. 1784 — I aik It. 384 Never at hii book-i Or with hi-> 
pen, save when he scrawl-, a lanl. 1797 hncy.l. But. If. 
4 32 '2 These . are to lie noted down ..upon a large mes- 
sage card. 2873 Morlfy Rousseau II. 289 Hume was the 
friend cf Walpule, and had given Rouvieau a card of in- 
troduction to him. Mod. me a card to let me know 
of yuur arriv at. I'll dt op ) on a card w hen I hear from him. 

b. conveying an invitation to a party, a ball, 
etc.; or serving as a ticket of adinibaion to an 
exhibition or entertainment, as evidence of mem- 
bership in a society ; or the like. 

2772_ Smollftt Humph. Cl. (1B151 80 , 1 can't resKt the 
curiosity 1 have to know if you received a card on this oc- 
casion ? 282^ Byron Juan <(11. Ixix, Alt countrygentlemen 
..May drop in without cards. 1876 H’otldV. No. 114. 17 
Astonished by an invitation to dinner, which she decline^, 
and then by cards for parties, which she refuses. Mod. Adz 1, 
House to be sold . . (Jards to view may be obtained of the 
auctioneer. 

c. bearing a person’s written or printed name, 
or name and address. More fully with prefixed 
sb. indicating the special purpose, as (£*’'1 Visiiing 
card: used chiefly for presentation on making a 
call, or to be left in token that a call has been 
made. Phrase, 73? leave a card m (a personl. 
{b) Wedding cards : bearing the names of the 
bride and bridegroom, and sent as a notification uf 
the wedding, {c") Bttsistess ca>d: see Buninfum 24 . 

2^ S- Rogers Words for Mrs. Siddons 51 A thousand 
cants a day at doors to leave. XB48 Thackeray . 5 /. ofSnoU 
xxviii. (L.) Our first cards were to C 3 arabas House. — I 'an. 
Fair III. 178 (Hoppe) The Scape tradesmen . . left their 
cards, and were eager to supply the new household. 1855 
O. W. HoLMFs/Wmx ifio Brattle Street and Temple Place 
Were interchanging cards ' 1856 Emfhson Eh^. Traits \\. 

Wks. (Bohn) II. 47 If he [an Englishman] give 
you his private address on a card. It i-. like an avowal of 
friendship Mod. He called, and sent up his card 

d. with defining sbs. prefixed, as hitihday, 
Christmas, Bastes, A'iero Year cards, printed with 
ornamental designs, etc. to be sent (on the occa- 
sions indicated) as an expression of compliments 
or good wi.shes ; collectisig cards, on which small 
donations received by collection for charitable in- 
stitutions are recorded ; menu cauls, etc. 

<2x869 E. Garrett Octnp. Retired Life vii. 233 A Christ- 
mas card gives as much delight as a Christmas-box. 

e. A programme, official or not, of the * events’ 
at races, regattas, and the like. 

Mod. Here’s the c'rect card, sir 1 

7. transf. U. S. A published note, containing a 
short statement, request, explanation, or the like. 
(Webster.) 

2887 Ckr. Leader 21 July; 46a When news reached the 
saloon keepers that aprohibitory law had lieen passed, they 
published the following card: ' To all prohibitionists,' etc. 

8 . A large rectangal.Tr piece of pasteboard con- 
taining an advertisement, or the like, for placing 
in a window, hanging on a wall, etc. So wittdow- 
card, show-card, etc. 

9. Comsn. (more fully paties n-card, sasnple-cas'd ) : 
Sometimes simply a Mieet of pasteboard, some- 
times an elaborate contrivance resembling a port- 
folio, on which samples of manufactured articles 
are fastened for exhibition to customers. 

10. Mech. One of the perforated pasteboards or 
sheet metal plates in the Jacquard attachments to 
looms for weaving figured fabrics. 

2832 G. Porter Suk Manuf. 252 Figure weaving. .These 
fixed cards thus become Eubsidtutes for the intermediate 
blank spaces on the revolving card slips. 2859 Encycl.Brit. 
XIII. 143 Since i84x..scarcmy a mncAine Im been worked 
without the ornaments being applied by means of cards. 

11. slang or colloq. ' The card' : ■» ' the correct 
thing ’, the Tiokkt, cj. v. 

2832 Mavhew Loud, Lab, II. 47 (Hoppe) I've got tos. 
often for a great coat, and higher and lower . . hut tor. is 
about the for a good thing. 

IV, aitrib. and Comb. 

12 . aitrib. with prefixed nnmcral in names of 
games (sense i), as three-card monte, trick, five- 
card, eight-card crihbage ; see the sbs. 

13. General combs., as (sense i b) card-castle, 
-house ; (sense 2 ) card assembly, box, -cheat, -cheat- 
ing, -viMer, ssiaking, -meeting, -pasty, -picker, 
-^ayistg, -room, -table; card-devoted oFj.; (sense 6 c) 
card-basket, -tray. 

2732 Smollett Per, Pic. (1779) III. IxxxiiL 285 Our hero 
forthwith repaired to a*card.assejnbly. 2829 Carlyie J/wr. 
(1S37) II. 76 A mere intellectual *card-castle. xflM S ala Tw. 
roHsid Clock 153 Skittle sharps, *card-iflieats, 'duffers* and 
ring droppers. x6oS Dekker Beltstem. Loud. Wks. 1884-5 
IIL 132 ^card-cheating, -is imUed Batt fowling. 1784 
CowFBU Task vs. aao Sit pupils in the school Of *card-de- 
voted time. 2804 Miss Mitforp Village Ser. t. [2863) 24 
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Knocking down the rest of the line like a nest of *card« 
houses. 1564. J. Rastflc Cetifui. Jeioell's Senn. a Karde- 
inakers, tapsters, gailers. iS^’Lunv.'Eix^Brie/Rel, (1857) 
III. 381 Mr Whitfeild, the late kings cardmaker. 173a 
Berkfley ALi^hr. ii. §2 This idle amusement [gaming] 
employ ■> the card-maker. 1751 Chambfrs Cycl. s.v. Cards^ 
The great letter-., in our old noMuscripts . . are apparently 
done by the illuminers after this method of 'card-making. 
1S14. Miss Mitforo i’tUttge Ser.i. uSfi3l_ 196 He belonged 
..to every "card-meeting of decent gentility. 1777 Johnson 
in Boi-vtU II. 574 , 1 advised JIrs. 1 hrale who has no card- 
parties at her house, to give sweetmeats, and such good 
things, in an evening. Marryst Poor ’Jack li, She. . 
was considered quite a catch at card-parties. 1389 H ay any 
IVork Aiijb, WTiat, a bishop such a "cardplaier? 1816 
SiNUER Hist, Cards 38 Ferdinand V. . . promulgated more 
severe lawsand penaltiesagainstCard-players. 1S77N0RTH- 
brooke Dicing U8431 142 What say you to ’'carde playing? 
1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 255 Most of the time which 
he could save, .was spent in racing, cardplaying, and cock- 
fighting. 1876 Geo. Eliot Da»,Der. I. 211 Who is that 
standingnear the "'card -room door? 1713 Addison 
N o. 120 (Tod.l There is nothing that wears out a fine face 
like the vigils of the ^cardtable. 1785 Cow per Let. to A'eiu- 
ton 1 9 Mar., The card-table . . is covered w ith green baize. 
14 . Special combs. : card-case, a case for carry- 
ing visiting cards; card-catalogue, a catalogue 
(of a library, etc.) in ■which each item is entered on 
a separate card ; f card-conny-catobing, card- 
gospeller, (seequots.\* f card-holder, 

one who liolds the cards for a great personage while 
he is playing ; also^. ; I card-man (see 3), a 
maker of maps or charts ; f card-match, a piece 
of card dipped in melted sulphur ; also Jig. ; card- 
mouey, money allowed a person to enable him 
to play cards; card-paper = C aedboahd ; card- 
press, a small press for printing cards ; card- 
rack, a rack for holding business or •visiting caids ; 
card-sharper, one who makes a trade of cheating 
at cards ; card-sharping, the practices of a card- 
sharper ; t card-work. Also Cabdboahd- 
1835 Marryat 0 //a Padr, viii, Again drawing out his 
*caTd-ca5e. 187a Miss Briocman R. Lynne I. xlv. 235 
Maigaret took out her card case. 1878 H. Stevens fofVer- 
mont)(tj//F) Photo-Bibliography, ora word on printed '^Caid 
Catalogues of old rare beautiful and costly hooks . . Six sample 
Cards of the proposed Titles. 1592 Greenb Def, Canny- 
laich. Wks. 1881-3 Xb 7^ Let mee vse it for an excuse of 
our ■'Card Conny-catching : for when wee meet a country 
Farmer with a full purve, a miserable miser .. we hold it a 
deuotion to make him a Conny, in that he is a Cateipillar 
to others. 1350 Latimer Senn, Stamford 1 . 269 Among 
so great a number of gospellers, some are *card-gospellers, 
some are dice-gospellers, some pot-gospellers, axogg Os- 
born E^x's Deaih'’H\R,^^^(rn With what Circumspec- 
tion Princes ought to play their Game, since Counsellors 
their *Card-halaeis, are not seldome Cheateis. xdae Lisle 
Du Bartas 92 The poet followeth Mercator, Ortelius and 
the common opinion of the *Cardmen of our times. 1673 
[R. Leigh] Trcaisp, Eeh. 103 Crying Chimney Sweep, 
Ay, or *Card-Matches and Save-alls, 1730 Fielding Tam 
Thumb ii. vi, Wheie are those eyes, those card-matches of 
love. 1760 in PLcss&Every-dayBk. II. 1628 Two of the lady’s 
servants . .agreed to dispose of the *card money. 1858 Ld. 
St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law xvii. 114 For. . orna- 
ments of her person, pocket-money, card-money, charities, 
or anyother objects. 1777 Muoge vaPhil. Tians, LXVII. 
336 'Inere must, .be two other circular pieces of ’'card-papei 
cut out. i8m Miss Mitford Village Ser, iv. (1863) 260 A 
house of card-paper would be the sohder refhge. 18^ Ibid. 
Ser. II. (iSdsl 343 Painted shells and roses, .on *card-racks 
and hand-screens, 18a Sala Tw.round Clock 336 German 
swindlers and *card-sharpeis. 1887 Edna Lyall Danoimn 
xvi, 1S3 Beware of pickpockets and cardsharpers dressed as 
gentlemen, xfco Daily News^ 20 Apr , Two men . . ■weie 
charged with. .*card-sharping in a railway cairiage. 1653 
H. CoGAH Pinto's Trav. x.\aiv. (1663) 157, 12 BMlisters of 
the wood of Camphire wreathed about with silvei in the 
fashion of *CaTd-work. 

+ Caircl, jW Obs. See also Chard, \j..'S.mrde, 
in same sense; cf. Sp. cardo, lit. ‘thistle’, ■used as a 
name of the artichoke, from its thistle-like flower.] 
a. The tender central leaf-stalk of the Artichoke, 
Cynara Siolymtis, blanched for table use. la. 
The prepared midrib of a variety of white beet. 

1638 Evllvn Fr. Gatd. (1675) 203 If j'ou would have them 
abound in fair cards, you must keep them well hous’d. 1704 
Collect. Vey. ^ Trav. HI. 34/1 They pare it like a Lettice, 
or Artichoke Card. 1727 ’Bradley Fant. Diet, Gardes i 
They are of two Sorts, viz. Cardes of Beet and Catdes of 
Artichoke ; those of the Beet are . . the Stalks or Ribs. 

+ Card, Obs. [Cf. Char, also ‘ Cardui, Sc., 
a kind of trout found in Lochleven, probably the 
char’ Gfam.).] Some sort of fidt. 
e 1640 L Smyth Hufuir, Berkeley {iBis) 319 A Cod, a Card. 
Cava (kud), v.T- Also 4 karde, 5 caxdyn. 
[f. Card jAI, or, perhaps rather a. F. carder ; in 
our quots. the vb. appears earlier than the sb.] 

1 , tram. To prepare wool, tow, etc., for spinning, 
by combing out impurities and parting and straight- 
ening the fibres with a card. Also with out, and 
abs^. Also, fTo dress cloth 'with teasels or 
cards (ofo.) ; see Card jAI a. ■i'To remove (im- 
purities) from flax, etc. with cards {obs^. 

1393 liANGL. P, PI. C. X. 80 Bojie to karde and to kembe. 
e 144a Promp, Pant. 62 Cardyn wolle, carpa. 1447 Bokem- 
HAM S^mlys (1837) 294 To spynnyn and cardyn she hadde 
no shame. XSS3 Eden Treat New Ind. (Arb.) 21 The men 
spinne and cardeand make dothe. 1577 Googb ffereshach's 
Hvsb. L (xsSfi) 39 Some use agayne to carde of the knoppes 


[of flax] with an iron Combe. t66i Hickeringill ’Ja- 
maicct 31 Ihe Natives, card out this Rind into a kind of 
course Tow. a 1687 Petty Pol. Arifh. (i6go) 19 Cloth must 
he cheaper made, when one Cards, another Spins, another 
Weaves. 1737 Dyfr in. (R.) These card the short, 
those comb the longer flake. _ 1804 Earl Lauderd. Publ, 
Wealth (1810} App. 409 Machines which at once clean, card, 
and r^ace the cotton into a state ad.ipted for spinning. 
fiS' *377 Langl. P. pi. B x. 18 Wisdome and witte now 
is noujt worth a carse, But if it be carded with couey tise as 
clotheres kemben here wolle. 1786 Burns Wks. II. 43 , 1 
inclose you two poems I have carded and spun since I past 
Glenbuck. 

b. transf. Said of bees and spiders. Also, To 
card tip (dial.) : see quot. 

ifioS Topsell Serpenis 7S6 As for separating, dividing, 
picking, carding, or suting their stuffe, they [a kind of 
spiders] are very bunglers to the first mentioned. 1829 
Eamily Libr. 1 . 70 The bees carded it with their feet into 
a felted mass. xBjBJHid. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D S ) s. v , To 
‘ card up * a hearthstone is. meiely to separate and remove 
the ashes and cinders. To ‘ card up ’ a room means, to put 
it generally to rights. 

t2. To stir and mix with cards (see quot. 1607) ; 
to stir together, to mix. Obs. 

1S9X G. Fletcher Eiisse Cemnrm. (1837) 92 They drinke 
milke or ivarme blood, and for the most part carde them 
both togethei . 1392 Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Mtsc. 
(Malh) II. 241 You Tom Tapster, .carde yourbeere. .halfe 
smal & halfe strong. 1607 Topsell Fonr-J. Beasts 277 
As for his diet, let it be warm mashes, sodden wheat and 
hay, thoroughly caided with a pair of Wool-caids. 1635 
Pagitt Chrisiianogr, i. iii. (1636) 133 Wine, carded to- 
gether with a little warme water. 
fig- XS97 Sh aics . 2 Hen. IV, iii. ii. 62 The skipping King . . 
carded his State, Mingled his Royaltie with Gaining Fooles. 
1627 Feltham Resobfcs n. xliu, Calm discussions do card 
affections into one another. 

+ 3 . To comb or cleanse (of impurities). Obs. 
i6i2 Shelton Quix. i. vi 1 . 42 ’Tis necessaiy that this 
Book be carded and purged of ceitain base things. 

4 . To scratch or tear the flesh with a wool-card 
or similar instrument, as a method of torture. 

x3s6 Chron. Gr. Friats (1832) 74 For cardynge of hare 
mayde wyth a p^'er of carddes soche as doth carde wolle 
with-alle. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 393 With Cardes 
and Teazels, .he made him to be earned, .untill he died of 
it. 1827 Q. Rev. XXXV. 87 On the overthrow of his party 
he was taken prisoner, and carded to death. x88i W. E. 
Forster in Standard 23 Jan., ‘ Card’ him— that is to say, 
an iron comb used for agricultural purposes ib applied to 
the man’s naked body. 

6. Sc. ‘To scold sharply’ (Jamieson), [cf, Sp. 
cardar ‘to reprimand severely’, carda *a severe 
reprimand ’.1 

Card (kard), [f. Card sb.^ 

1 1 . inir. To play at cards ; to play one’s cards. 
Also, to card it. To card a rest', to set up a Rest 
( in Primero) ; Jig. to stand to one’s point. 

1348 Latimer Serm. PloiighersiyBC^ 23 Thei hauke, thei 
hunt, the! card, thei dyce. 16x3 Sherley Trav. 136 You shall 
hazard to Card ill, that pl^ to please one by displeasing 
another, a 16x7 Bai'Nc OnEph. i, (163B) 166 Many chat live 
revelling, carding, dicing. 1637 He'ywood / fqyaf King n.ii, 
Wks. 1874VI. 32 Will you cBid Arest for this? 1728 Fielding 
Lotv in sev. Masks Wks, 1775 I. 42 Lasses, that sleep all 
the morning, diess all the afternoon, and card it all night, 
1766 Anstey Bath Guide xiv. 6 Brother Simkin’s giown a 
Rakehell, Cards and dances ev’ry Day. 

+ b. tram. To card away, 
a 1620 J. Dyke Divers Set Serm, (1640) 169 It may bee 
they card and dice it [their tiouble] away. 

2 . tram. {U.S^ To send a message by post-card 
to a person. Cf. "Wire v. 

187s in Neiospaper, Fuldtus carded almost daily his friend 
Ruisseaux. 1880 {from a letter) Will you card to me heie 
an ans'wer to my fiiend the professor’s question? 

8, To fix on a card. (Frequent colloq. in trades 
where pattern-cards are used ; see Card .rA2 p.) 

1884 HarpePs Mag.Oot. 522/2 They aie carded, and boxed 
in cotton-wool. 

Gardake'W, vax. of Cardeod, Ohs. 

II Cardamine (kardee-minz, kaudamsin), Bot. 
[mod.Lat. (Linneeus), a. Gr. Kapdafiivtj some ciess- 
like plant, f. napSauov cress; cf. F. cardamwe.'} 
A genus of cnicifeious plants, including the com- 
mon Lady-smock or Cuckoo-flower [C. pratemis ') ; 
Meado'w-cress, 

1733 In Chambers i87sVBrTCH TiveedviTfcet 

slender cardainine, fiisl lilac Sued, Then growing white and 
pwe. 188a Garden 22 Apr. 284/1 A regular bed of lovely 
pink Cardamine. 

Cardamom (ka-idampm). Forms; 6-8 oar- 
damome, 7 -dumome, -damony, -damon(e, (9 
caxdemon), 7-9 cardanunn, 7- cardamom, [ad. 
L. cardavwuwn, a. Gr. KapSapupov, f, icapSapov 
ci ess 4 - dfiaifujv Amomdm ; cf, F. carda/nome,'] 

A spice consisting of the seed-capsules of various 
species of Amomum and Eleftaria (N.O. Zingi- 
heractsd), natives of the East Indies and China ; 
used in medicine as a stomachic, and also for 
flavouring sauces and curries. (Rarely applied to 
the plant from which the spice is obtained.) The 
only kind included in the British pharmacopoeia 
is the Malabar cardamom, 'obtained from E. Car- 
damomum. b. Also occas. applied to the cap- 
sules of A. Meleguetta of Western Afidca, usually 
called Grains of Paradise. 


[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvii. xxxiii. (1493) 623 
Cardomomum helpytb ayenst wamblyng and indygnacyon 
of the stomak.] 1333 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 13 
Theie begin spyces to be found as ginger . . Cardamome, 
Cassia. 1379 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 122 Car- 
damom, or Giaines of Paradise, are good to be diunke 
against the falling sicknesse. 171a tr. Pomei's Hist Drugs 
I. 21 'The lesser Cardamome is enclos’d in a Pod of the 
Length of a Child’s Finger. 1799 Sou’they Nondescr. iii. 
Wks. III. 63 Give Boreas the wind-cholic, till he roar Foi 
cardamum. 1841 Elphinstone Hist India I. ii Pepper and 
cardamoms grow in abundance on the western coast. 1870 
Yeats Nat Hist Comm. 131 Cardamoms aie shipped to 
this country fiom Ceylon. 

aitrib. X789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 183 Powdered 
caidamum seeds. XB&3 Athenaeum 21 July 75/1 Cardamom 
gardens in Coorg. 

t Gaxda’nic. Math. Obs. Pertaining to Car- 
dan, an Italian mathematician of the 16th c. 
Cardanic eqtiation : a cubic equation (for which 
Cat dan discovered a general method of solution). 
1684 Phil. Trans. XIV. 575 A cardanick ^Equation. 
Ca’rdboard. [f. Card sb'i -k B oard.] Paste- 
board of the thickness of card, for cutting cards 
from, or for making boxes and the like. Also 
attrih. in cardboard box, etc. 

1838 in SiMMONDS. 1863 Wvnter Subtle Brains 309 The 
looms in which the portiaits are gummed on cardboard and 
packed up. 1879 Print Trades Jmt xxvni. 16 They 
are printed on stout, fine cardboard. 

t Carde. Obs. Some fabric anciently used for 
canopies, curtains, and linings. The explanation 
in quot. 1882 does not suit quot, 1295, which in- 
dicates a linen material. 

[1295 Du Cange s.v., Visitatio Thesaurarim S. Pauli Lond. 

. .linea una Carda Indici coloris. .similiter Carda Inda cum 
zona de filo . . Unum velum Quadragesimale de Carde croceo 
et Indico. 1396 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 124 In card emp. 
pio coopertono Corpoiis Xpi. in die Corporis Xpi. as. 1401 
Will e/Fumenx (Somerset Ho.) Gounam de nigro Buineto 
dupplicat cum Carde.] 1426 E. E. Wills (1S82) 76 A blewe 
bedde of Tapecery . . & a seuour with curteyns of carde. [1882 
Beck Draper's Diet, Carda, Carduns, an inferior silk, sup- 
posed to have been made of the coarse outer filaments of 
cocoons, probably used for linings. Fquipence an ell was 
paid in 1278 for iig ells of carda, for thiity-four surcoats to 
be used in a tournament.] 

Carde, perhaps « Carder. But cf. Caird, 
Card sb.^ 2 c. 

1372 in W. H. Turnei Select Rec. Oxf. 341 No fuller, .may 
kepe. .in their houses journeymen, otherwise called cardes. 

'I' Ca'rdecTl. Oh. Also 7 cardicue, -ake-w, 
-ecue, -ekue, -eque, -eoew, -esoue. [a. F. quart 
d'icu quarter of an ictt (usually englished ‘crown’),] 
An old French silver coin, worth ^ of the gold im, 
or 15 sous tournois. 

In 1580, when the silver quart dlcn was first stiuck, the 
value of the gold dcu is said to have been about 8/6 (see 
Larousse s.v. Ecu), whence the cardecu would be worth 
about a/x\ by a gold standard. English -writers of 17th c. 
make it = about 1/6. 

1603 Tryall Chen. iii. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 305 
Theie’s a Cardicue to wash downe melancholy, 1606 Chap- 
AiAN Mens. UOltve Plays (1873) I. 202 , 1 could neuei yet 
finger one Caidicue of her bountie. 1611 Cory at Cr uditics 
60 , 1 compounded with them for a caidakew. i66z Fuller 
Worthies i. 93 In the Court of France, the Kings Jestei 
moved to have_ . . a Cardescue of every one who carried a 
Watch about him, and cared not how he employed his Time, 
1727 W, Mather Vng Man's Comp, 236 Silver . Old Car- 
decus. .value xs. td. i fai thing. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xxxii. 
The bunch of them were not woith a caidecu. 

Carded (kaucled), ppl. a. [f. Card v. + -m] 

1 , Dressed with a card, or by a caiding machine. 

1347 Boorde Breo. Health ccclxx. 119 Stuffe it with 

carded wolle or cotton. 1838 Longf. M. Standish iii. 44 
The carded wool like a snow-drift Piled at her knee. 

2 . Supplied or furnished with a card. 

1321 Test Ebor. (Suitees) V. 140 My cardyd and my best 
compass. 

f 3 , Mixed, or adulteialed by mixing. Also Jig. 
1396 Nashe Saffron Walden gq Being constiained to be- 
take him Jo caided ale. a 1623 Fletcher Worn. Prize iv, 
iv. (R.) Mine is. . Such a stiange carded cunningness. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 46 To be diunk either alone or Carded with 
some other Beer. 

II Cardel. Also kardel. [ad. Du. hardeel, quar- 
deeE\ A hogshead containing in 1 7th c, 64 gallons, 
used in the Dutch whaling trade. See Quardbel. 

_ 1694 Acc. Sev Late Voy. (1711) II. 178 The Train-oyl runs 
into the Warehouse into a Vatt, whereout they fill it into 
Cardels or Vessels . A Cardel or Hogshead holds 64 Gallons. 
Ibid. II Cutting the great pieces of fat into lesser pieces, 
to fill our Kardels with them. 1837 Polar Seas 4- Regions 
(ed. 20) 461 The Dutch . , took 37,590 whales, yielding 
31X05,396 quaideelen of oil .. A quardeel of oil contains ,, 
iiom 77 to 90 imperial standard gallons. 

Cardenal, -ale, -all, obs. ff. Cardinal. 
Carder i (kaudsi). [f. Card ».i + -eb i.J 
1 . One who cards wool, etc . ; one who attends 
to a carding machine. 

C14S0 Vac. in Wr.-Wuleker 69a Carpetrix, a carder. 
1314 Act 6 Hen. VIII, ix. 4 i The Carder and Spinner to 
deliver. .Yarn of the same Wooll. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
I. ii. 33 The Clothiers haue put off The Spinsters, Cardeis, 
Fullers, Weaueis. 1723 Lend. Gas. No, 6380/13 Charles 
Banton Spinner and Caider, x86a Athmaim 30 Aug. 
265 Potters, ganders, carders, hacklers. 

b. A species of wild bee, Bombtts muscorum ; 
so called from its tearing moss into shreds for 
the construction of its nest. Cf. Card v.f i b. 
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1854 H. Miller Sci. ^ Schm. fiSsB* 63 There were the 
hufT'CoIoured carders, that erected o\er their honey-jars 
domes of moss. 1868 Wood Homes without H, xxiv. 463 
Carder Bees, .prepare the materials for their nest in a man- 
ner similar to that . . employ ed in carding cotton-u ool. 

2 . See quot. Cf. Caed v.^ 4. 
i8i2 Geiit, Ma^. Mar. aSa/a Persons who call themselves 
Carders, from the instrument they use a wool cardt to en- 
force compliance with their demands for the re.;ulation of 
the price of knd [in Ireland] *833 Mas. £i>i,FvtaKTH 
Lape gf L, n. iii. iD.i Carders and thrashers, and imk-boys, 
and white hoys, and peep □''day boys. 

t Ca'rder Obs. Also 6 cardar. [f. Card 
+ -ER.] A card-player. 

c 1530 Hickestomer in Singer Hisi. Cards 251 Walk- 
ers by nyght . and joly carders. 1589 Lupto.s ixtqaila 94 
There is not one dicer nor yet carder in all our countrey. 
171a Stefle Specie No. 308 f 6 The Carders . . never begin 
to play till the French-Dances are fiiushed. 

II Ca'rdia. Anat. [Gr. xapSta heart, also ‘ car- 
diac oiilice of the stomach* (Liddell and Scott ) ; 
so in mod.F.] The upper or cardiac orifice of 
the stomach, where the oesophagus enters it. 

xjSz W. Heberdeh Comnt. xxv. i i8o6t 140 From the fauces 
to the cardta. 1880 Huxley Cray-Fish ii. 5a In a man's 
stomach the opening by’ which the gullet communicates 
with the stomach is called Cardia. 

Cardiac tkaudiifek'l, a. (and j/'.) Forms: 5 
cardiake, 7 -ague, -acke, 7-S -ack, S- cardiac, 
[a. F. cariiiaqiie of the heart, ad. L. cardiaciis, 
a. Gr. KapStoKos, f. xapSia heart.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the heart, anatomically, 
physiologically, or pathologically. + Cardiac 
passion [L. cardiaca passio '\ : ‘ an old name for 
cardialgia or heartburn ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; but 
app. o?-ig. palpitation of the heart. 

_ xtex Holland /’/!» y II. 1^3 The Cardiacke passion, which 
is a feeblenesse and trembling of the heart, xdag Chapman 


diac Nerves. x8io EncycL £rit.{ed,4)'V. 177 Cardialgia.. 
better known fay the name of cardiac passion, or heartburn. 
X8I35-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 193/1 The cardiac arteries arise 
from the aorta close to its origin, Haturc 15 Mar. 
463 The cardiac action became stronger. 

2 . ‘ Applied to medicines supposed to invigorate 
the heart’ {Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; cordial, strengthening. 

x66i Ev CLYN Fumifug.^ Misc. IIL (1805) 241 Strawberries, 
whose very leaves .. emit a cardiaque & most refreshing 
halitus. 17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 77 Whatsoev’er raises 
the Spirits, and gives sudden Strength, .is term'd Cardiack, 
or Cordial, as comforting the HearL 1^44 Berkeley SirU 
§ 64 The stomachick, cardiack, and diuretick qualities of 
this fountain. 1807 m G. Gregory Diet. Arts. 

8. Pertaining to or affected with disease of the 
heart. 

1748 tr. Vegeirtts' DistemP. Horses 30 Such [Horses] as 
have the Head-ach, or the Staggers, or are mad or are car- 
diac. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II, 30 We both sujfered 
finm cardiac ^mptoms. 

4 . Ancd. Distinctive epithet of the upper orifice 
of the stomach ; hence applied to the correspond- 
ing end or region of the stomach, or to some 
oigan connected with it. Cf. CiVRDIA, 

*843 J. Wilkinson tr. Swedenborg's Anim. Kingd. 1 . iL 70 
The cardiac orifice guards the stomach. 18M Huxley 
F/iys. yL (1869] 166 Its [the stomach's] left end is produced 
into an enlargement which, because it is on the heart side 
of the body, is called the cardiac dilatation. The opening 
of the gullet into the stomach, termed the cardiac aperture. 
6. Heart-shaped (in cardiac wheel = Heart-oam:). 
1864 in Webster. 

B. sb. 

fl. A disease or affection of the heart, or re- 
ferred to the heart; ? — cardiac passion (see A. i), 
CX450 Destr. yerws., Addii. MS. 10036, f. 29^ Suche joie 
Titus gan undretake, That him toke a cardiake. 1468 
Medulla in Cath. Angl. 54 Cardiaca i qttidam morbus, 
a catdyake. X483 Ca^ Angl. 54 A Cardiakylle or catdiake, 
cardia, cardiaca. 

2 . A medicine supposed to stimulate the heart, 
a cordial. Also fig. 

X746 Berkeley »id Let. 'Tar-water % 6 This medidne of 
tar-water worketh..as a,. cardiac. 1803 Man in Moon 
(1804) 6s No. 9 How many cardiacs has the fertile Invention 
of modem dramatists mixed up . .to please an audience T 
II Cardi’aca. Obs. ; short for cardiaca 
passioA = cardiac passion see Cardiac A. i. 

fi37S ? Barbour St, Margarets 10 Vertuyse. . Agayne ane 
II, callyt cardiaca, x^x Hollybdsh Horn. Apoth, 19 b, 
Cardiaca is a disease of trembling of the barte. 
t Cardi’acal, a. ? Obs. Also 5 oordyacle, 7 
oardiacaU. [f. as Cabdiao -l- -Ali.] 

1 . = Cardiao A. I. 

X447 Bokenhau Seyniys (X8351 9 The cardyule passyo^ 
1620 Venner Via Recta viL 113 The Cardiacall Passion 
proceed!^ of choler. x 6 sS in Blount Glossogr, 

2 . = Cardiao A. 2. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 106 Cardiacall medidnes. 1727 
Bradley Font. Diet. s. v. Besoa/r Stone, The great cardiaca! 
virtues with which the Bezoar is endowed. 

3 . = Cardiac A. 3. 

X748 tr. Vegetiud Disiemp.^ Horses 233 They, .turn mad, 
funous, phrensical, and caraiacal, 

Caj^diace. ‘A precious stone in fhe shape of a 
heart’ 

1730-6 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash, 1846 in Worcester. 

VoL. If. 


t Cardiacle. Ohs. AI«n 4 cardlaklll, 5 -kyll, 
cardyakyll^e. [ad. L. cardiaca, OF. cardicujnc, 
perh. vyith excrescent ~Ie as in chtmule, treacle 
OF. iriat k from L. threat a', assimilated to sbs- 
in -ac/e.] = Cardiau.v, cardiac passion. 

1377 Lvngl P. PL 15 . XV. Si Coughes, and cirdiacales, 
crampes, and t jthache-. CX386 Cii.m-li k l\tt.tone*es Prol. 
iK- 1 . 27, 1 hav e almo>t y-ciuqht a cardiai le. 1398 '1 Rr\ is a 
Faith, De P. R. \it. xwii. ii4>,s' 246 'Ihere is double 
maner of CaidiaUe. «. 1485 Di.,iy Myst. t iSsai iii. 1363 pe 
lentyll lelopher a.^ens pe cardyakylles wicLh. 

Oardiagfrapliy, trron. f. Camiiographt, 
Cardial kludiaP, a. tare. [f. Gr. KapEi-a heart 
+ -.VL : etymologically irregular.] Pertaining to 
the heart ; = C.vrdiac A. l. 

1868 Duncan Insect. World Introd. 141 The cardial por- 
tion of the dorml vessel 1887 Sal a in Jllust, Loud. Stzvs 
o Apr. 402 I£v eryone whose cudial arrangements are not as 
hard as the nether millstone. 

Cardialgic (kardijae-ldsik), a. [ad. Gr. xap- 
SiaXyiKos ; cf. F. cardialgiqne : see prec.] 

1 . Pertaining to cardialgia. 

x6ao V^ESNER I 'ia Recta vii. 124 They . . helpe the Car- 
dialgicke paines of the stomacke. Ibid. viii. 1 38. 

fig. <ytonce-use.} Producing ‘heart-ache*. 

18x7 Coleridge Own Times (1850) III. 051 Twice as 
many cardialgic teeth, that have given ten-fold more heart- 
aches than, etc. 

Cardialgy (kauditseldsi). Med. [ad. inod. 1 ,. 
cardialgia i^also usedl, a. Gr. /eapSiaXyia heartburn, 
f. KapSia heart + Sxyos pain ; cf. F. cardialgic.) 
The disease or affection popularly known as 
‘heartburn’ (because andendy referred to the 
heart), consisting of pain and a sensation of heat 
about the cardiac orifice of the stomach, often 
accompanying indigestion. 

x%$ Diet., Cardialgia, Heaxt-buniiDg. 17x0 T. 

Fuller Phamt. Extemp. 4x4 Effectual against . . Car- 
dialgy. 17^ Bradley Fam. Dkt. s. v. Stomach, The Car- 
dial^ or gnawiDg at the Stomach. xSoj/fM 9 mi/. 1X. 144 
Mr. H. F. M. had been frequently affected with cardialgies. 

Cardiiona (kaudif^^), a. [f. Card sb?- (or 
F. carde\ -h -form:.] Resembling a wool-card ; 
applied to the teeth of certain fishes : see quot 
1873 Blake Zoed. xgi When.. with their points bent back, 
they are cardlike or cardiform. 

Cardigan ^kaudi^n). [Named from the Earl 
of Cardigan, distinguished in the Crimean war 
(1855).] A knitted woollen over-waistcoat with or 
without sleeves. 

x868 Rowe in Cld. Words 699/1 Rubbing, .the sleeve of his 
brown Cardigw- 1879 Miss Bird Rocky Mount. I. 378, I 
bought a cardigan for myself, .and some thick sodm. xttg 
Daxly News 23 Oct. v/t Jersey frocks and Cardigans, 
t CardimelecA. Obs. [f. Gr. xapdi-a heart -i- 

Heb. * 1 ^D tneleh king,] ‘A supposed active 
principle in the heart, superintending what are 
now called the vital functions’ (-^d. Soc. Lex.). 

x68^ Phil. Trans, XIV. 704 Vice-rwes residing in the 
Principal Viscera as in Provinces .. Cardlmelech in the 
heart. 

Cardinal OcR’-ifiinal), <7. Foims: 4oardlnale, 
5 -enale, 5-6 -ynall, 6-7 -inaU, 4 -inal. [a. F. 
cardinal, ad. L. cardindl-is pertaining to a hinge, 
principal, chief, C cat^o, cardin-em hinge. 

The spedfic awlications in Eng. (found also in othermod. 
European langs,} follow those of the Latin word (clasrical 
or post-classic^). The analogy of cardinalwinds (L. venti 
cardinales), whence cardincU points, etc., led to a certain 
assodation of the adj. with the number j^wr, as in cardinal 
xnriues,cardinal humours .1 

I From fig. uses of the Latin adj. 

1 . gan. On which something else hinges or de- 
pends, fundamental; chief, principal, of special 
importance. (Almost alwa^ of abstract things.) 

f X440 Promp. Pare. 62 Cardenale, cardtnafis, 1593 
Nashe Christs T. 36 b, For thecardinall ia^enent against 
it. a W. Whateley Prototypes i. xL (1640) 94 The 
cardinallgr^, that on which all other graces move as the 
doore upon its hinges. x6go E. Gbll Seme. 8 Aug. lo Ye 
read of . . four cardinal Angds. X796 Morse Amer, Geog. 
II. 639 One of the above (Ordinal ciima [theft, adultery, 
murder]. x8ax Syd. Smith Wks, (1867) 1-3x6 One cardinal 
fault which pervades the work, 1868 Gladstone yuu. 
Mundii,{,xijo) 5 A cardinal argument for placing the date 
of the Poet near that of his subject 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp. XV. (ed. 5) 34s To that positioo three cardinal duties 
were attained. 

2 . Cardinal virtues (Lat virittfes cardinales) : 
in scholastic philosophy, justice prudence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude^ account^ the four chief 
‘natural’ virtues as distinguished firom the * theo- 
logical ’ virtues of feith, hope, and charity. Some 
modem writers include these, and speak of * seven ’ 
cardin a l virtues ; so the ‘ seven cardinal sins 

0x300 Cursor M. 10008 pas er four vertus principals, po 
quilk man clraes cardinals .. Pat es rightwisnes, and matii, 
For-sight, and strenght. 1340 Ayertb. 123 Zeneopreuirtaes 


CAKDIJSrAL. 

chief cardinal lertues. 185a Mrs. Jawi Sits /.< Maicmn 
I (r'-57)94 'lire *.even cardia.ll \irtuts. x87S_H. 

I Miuiien H. Gh,'st x. sGC The fiair C.irdinal \irtueA .irc 
priuibnce, justite, fortitude, and ttnipi r.tnic. 

b. Cardinal nittucs also occuii, in the general 
scnie i''. 

1640 W Ans Faifu.'s AJtr. Learn. Prtf. 33 .V seperate liL- 
tury Ilf ttieir virtues : we mtan, sui !i as in nature^maylic ai - 
, oiunteil Cardinall, 1651 Hor.ni s LtS’inth. 1. .\iii, 63 ForLi?, 
I ami bnud, are in wrarre the two Canlinall vertue-i, 1749 
liiLiiiM, lorn Oortes 103 That cardin.1l virtue, patit.iiiL, 
1855 15 MS' SiHSes Aj- Int. 11. 6 ix 11&641 217 In every kind uf 
c^ro'.sion clearness is a cardinal virtue. 

3 . Cardinal number (Arith.) : a number which 
answers the question ‘how many?'; one of the 
primitive or ‘natural’ numbers {one, iivo, three, 
etc.; , as distinguished from the Oudikai. numbers 
{first, seiONil, third, etc.>. 

X39X Pfrczvall Sp. Dkt. B iijb, The numeral-, are either 
Cardinall, that is, principall, vpon whith the re^t iltiiend, 
etc. 1668 Wilkins Real Char, 328 .\dverbs CardiiiaK; 
as seme], bis, ter, etc. 1711 J. Gbfevwood Eng.Ciram 277 
Three is a cardinal number. 1845 Stoddart in Etu.y.L 
Met. (x84j) I. 45/1 Numerals are commonly divided into 
cardinal and ordinal. 

4 . Cardinal points', a. thefour points of the hori- 
zon (or the heavens) which lie in the direction ot 
the earth’s two poles {cardines), and, of sunrise 
and sunset respe<j|irely ; the four intersectiurrs ot 
tire horizon with the meridian and the prime ver- 
tical ; the north, south, east, and west points. Car- 
dinal w/ittds : the four chief or main winds which 
blow from these points. 

iS,|9 Compl. Scot. vL (i872> 61 Ther is iii). callit vyndis 
cardinal. 1643 Parables on Times x$ All the winds in the 


compasse, isoth collateraii and cardinalL. 1:1648 Howell 
Lett. (1650) II. 26 They. . subdivided the four cardinal w tnds 
to two and thirty. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts ^ Sc, 
m. ii. 170 Four of them are called the Cardinal Points. . 
S, the South ; W, the West ; N, the North ; £, the East. , 
sometimes called the four Winds of Heaven. X862 Haw. 
UMSON Ane. Mon. If v. 96 The angles of the building 
exactly face the four cardinal points. 

fb. of the ecliptic : Astral, and Astron. The 
two equinoctial and two solstitial points of the 
ecliptic; also applied to the corresponding signs 
of the zodiac, viz. Aries, Cancer, Libra, CaprL- 
comus, called also cardinal signs. Also, in a horo- 
scope, ‘the First, Fonrth, Seventh, and Tenth 
Houses ’ (Bailey). Obs. 

XS94 Blundev il Exerc , iii. i. xvi, (ed. 7) 311 The two Equi- 
nox^ and the two Solstices, are commonly called the foure 
cardinal! or prindpnll points, xdad Sir 1 . Browne Pseud . 
Ep . Wks (1686) 33s The cardinal intersections of the xo* 
dmek. X839 Bailey Festus viii. (1848) 94 Diurnal, car- 
dinal, nocturnal, equinoctial. 

c. of the prime vertical; * Astral, The rising 
and setting of the sun, the zenith and nadir^ 
(Webster) ; = cardines (see Cabdo). 

6 . Phys. 

^Cardinal humours', ‘an old term for four princiml 
humours, viz.blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile,’ (ew.) 

Cardinal veins : ‘ the venous trunks, .which, transmit the 
blood in the early embryo from the WolfSan bodies, the 
vertebral column and the parietes of the trunk to the sinus 
venosus by means of the ducts of Cuvier. Sinular veins 
from the anterior part of the body join the duct of Cuvier. 
These are sometimes called anterior cardinal veins and the 
others posterior cardinal veins ' (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

6. In R. C. Ch. Cardinal bishop, priest, deacon ; 
a rendering of Lat. episcopus, presbyter, diaconus 
cardinalis', see Cardiiial sb., which arose from 
the absol. use of the adj. in this sense. Also 
{Hist.) Cardinal church ; reidering of ecclesia 
cardinalis, the name given in early times to the prin- 
cipal or ‘parish ’ churches of Rome, to distinguish 
them from the ‘ oratories ’ subordinate to them. 

X670 G. H. Hist , Cardinals l iil 68 The Title of Cardinal 
was first given to the Places, that is, to the Cardinal 
Churches, but apply'd afterwa^ to the persons that Go- 
vern'd them. Ibid. 72 There are six Cardinal Bishops, fifty 
Cardinal Priests, and foarteoa Cardinal Deacona 

II. 7 . Lbol, Pertaining to the hinge of a bivalve 
shell. 

1836 Todd CycLAnat. L jo8h The part of the shell,, upon 
whi& the hinge occurs, is called its cardinal edge. 1850 
Dana Gcol. I ^x The cardinal area is nearly wanting, 

s86a — Man.Geol, xu The insertions ofthe cardinal muscle. 

HI. [f. CabdinaIi sb.) 8. Of the colour of 
a cardinal’s cassock ; deep scarlet. 


W. i53t) IX The vertues cardynall, with the vertues tnoralL 
x6xx Shaks. Hen. VIII, m. i. 103, I thought ye.. two 
reuerend Cardinall Vertues, Bat Cardinall Sins, and hollow 
hearts 1 feare ye, 1649 Roberts Clovis BibL 363 The 4 


Dahlias, .fine deep cardinal. 2887 Sat. Rev. i Jan. xq The 
young lady in cardinal hose and a scarlet hood. 

Cardinal (ka'jdin&l), jrii. Forms; 4aardeiial, 
-yiial(le, -Inaacl, {pi. -inatis), fi -inalle, 5-ti 
-ynall, 6 -enall, (oartdenall), 6-7 -inail, 4- 
oardinaL [absol. uses of prec,, after those of 
cardinalis in later Latin,] 

I. The ecclesiastical sense and its derivatives. 

1 . One of the seventy ecclesiastical princes (six 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and four- 
teen cardinal deacon^ who constitute the pope’s 
council, or the sacred college, and to whom the 
right of electing the pope has been restricted since 
the third Lnteran council in 1173, 
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The cardinals hold the highest rank nett to the pope, who 
is chosen from their number. [See Cabdivsl a. 6.] 
xizs O. E. Ckron., On J>es ilces S^res sende se papa of 
Borne toSise lande an cardinal Johan of Creme. ^ 1*97 R. 
Glocc: 476 Tueie cardinals the pope him sende i_«is. 1303 
Lakgl. P. /’£C. xtii. 415 Ich knew neuere cardinal ]pa.t he 
nc cam fro J»e pope. 1:1538 Starkey Engiand iv. 124 Hys 
College of Cardynallys. 1615 Sikks. Jfen. VI JI, i. L 51 
The right Reuerend Cardinall of Yorke. 1647 Clarendon 
Hht. Reb. 1. 1. 23 Rochel . . was then straitly besieged by 
the Cardinal Richelieu. 1783 Priestley Corrupt C/ir. II. 
X. 251 Cardinals .. have the rank of princes in the Church. 
1845 S. Austin tr. RoTtke's Hist. Ref. I. 341 The ^^nncil 
..prescribed to Cardinal Raimund very strict conditions. 

b. Preceding other titles, indicating dignities 
held by one who is also a cardinal. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. in. 79 The Cardinal Nephew, 
whom th^ call Padrone. Ihid, 84 The Cardinal Vicar. 
XTog Lorn. Gas. No. 4525/1 In the Cardinal-Legate's Coach. 
1783 Watson Philip HI (1839) 223 The cardinal-arch- 
bishop went himself to Rome. 

+ 0. The cardinaVs blessing', a blessing merely 
without any iuxther advantage. Obs. 

3703 Cl Mather Magn. Chr, vii. 32 What will they merit 
but the Cardinal's Blessing who will take no warning? 1758 
JoRTiN Erasrn. 1. 53 A gift, which, in all probability, would 
never be worth more tl^ a Cardinal's Blessing. 

1 2 . Name of a variety of apple. Ohs. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 223 Apples.. Lording- 
Apple, Pear-Apple, Cardinal, Winter Chestnut. 

3 . A short cloak worn by IdlUes, originally of 
scarlet cloth with a hood. 

1745 Mrs. Delany Life 4- Corr. (1B61) II. 38a You are 
capering about in your line cardinal^ 1775 Sheridan 
Duenna i. iiL 193 My cardinal & veil are in her room. 1836 
Miss Mitford Village Ser, 11. (iSda) 451 The thickest and 
brightest red cardinal that ever came out of a woollen- 
draper's shop. 1S58 Thackeray Virgin, xxxii. (1878) 248. 

4 . = Cardinal-bird', see 7. 

X756 P. Browne Jamaica 467 The Cardinal. This bird is 
frequently imported from South Carolina, 1S51 V^f. Matt- 
ritius iv. j6o The cardinal, though scarcely larger than a 
bullfinch, is conspicuous for his bright scarlet plumage. 

6. slang. ‘Mulled red wine . * 
n. 6. In plural (for the adj. with a sb. pi.). = 
cardinal points, winds, virtues, numbers, muscles, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, he P. R. vin. vi. (1495) 304 The 
enoes of this lyne that hyghte Axis hen pyghte in the poles 
andhyghte Cardinales. X735 P. Gordon Geeg. Anai., It is 
impossible to distine^sh properly in it any one of the inter- 
mediate paints of the compass ; na;^ or so much as two of 
the four cardinals themselves. 1768 Tucker Li, Hat, (1852) 
II. 402 Philosophy .. classes the virtues under the four 
cardinals of prudence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. 
xSxd J. Smith Sc, 4- Art II. 183 Each se^ent between the 
several cardinals and their compounds, is subdivided into 
four equal portions. 184X-7X T. R. Jones Anita, ICitt^. 
553 Three pairs [of muscles] .. denominated respectively 
‘adductors ’, ‘ cardinals ', and ‘ accessory cardinals 1871 
Roby Lat. Gram, 1. 442 The genitive plural of die cardinds 
and distributives. 


in. 7 . Comb, (all in sense 1), as cardinal- 
making vbl. sb. ; ca>rdinal-bird, grosbeak, a 
North American singing-bird (fiardinalis virgi- 
nianus) with scarlet plumage ; cardinal’s (f car- 
dinal) hat, the red hat worn by a cardinal, taken 
typically for his dignity or office; cardinal lace, 
the name of a modem pattern of lace ; cardinal 
spider (see quot.). Also CabdiitaIi-E'lower. 

1803 Bingley Amm, Biog. (18x3) II, 161 The *Cardinal 
Grosbeak . . is an inhabitant of several parts of North 
America. 1885 Lady Brassey In Trades 423 Cardinal 
gros-heafcs CPeiyltis Cardinalis) are a kind of Virginian 
nightingale. 1538 Bale Thre Laives 1225 And as moch 
besydes he had not longe afore For a *CardynaII hatte. 
x83a G. Downes Lett, Coni. Cowiiries 1. 340 The devices 
of a cock and a Cardinal's hab 1881 Daify Heros 12 Sept. 
3/5 ‘‘Cardinal laces are still wanted. x66a Fuller TVort/iies 
(1840) I. iv j6 This custom of “cardinal-making. 1883 Wood 
in Gd, Wards Dea 762/x The common House-spider. .some- 
times grows to an enormous size, and it is then known by 
the name of the “Cardinal Spider. 

Cajrdiualate (ka-jdinalfit), sb. [a. F. cardin- 
alat (It. cardinalatd), ad. med.L. ccerdin&ldtm 
see-ATB^.J The office or dignity of a cardinal; 
the rank of a cardinal church. 

1845 Evelyn Mem, (1857) 1- Bearing also the title of 
a Cardmalate, X7X6 Pope Let. to Swift 20 June, I have 
not the least hopes of the Cardinalat. 1830 James Louis 
XtV, II. 105 The refusal. ,to nominate De Rete to the Car- 
dinalate. 


t Ca'rdiualatex v. Ohs. Also 6 -ite. [f. 

CARDnrAL sb, -h -ATE 3 .] 

irons. To raise to the rank of cardinal. 

*577 Holinshed Ckron. III. 1167/1 Polydor . . affirmeth 
him to he cardinalited by Pope Nicholas 5. 1620 Bp. Hall 
Hon. Mar. Clergie L xxi, (1628) 763 Panormitan. was car- 
dinalated by an intruding Pope. 

Gardilial-flower. [From its scarlet colour, 
like that of a cardinal’s robe or hat. (In F. car- 
dindle rouge ; also eardincde bUtte.'^ The Scarlet 
Lobelia (Z. cardinalis), a native of North America, 
cultivated for the splendour of its blossoms, b. 
Blue cardinal-Jlawer : (rare) for L. syphilitica. 

1698 Petiver in Pkil, Tram, 405 American Scarlet 
Cardinal-Flower. 1767 J. Abercrombie Ev. Man his (mm 
Card. (1803) 233 Perennials and biennials of the fibrous 
rooted tribe . . crimson cardinal flower. xSu J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 241 Blue Lobelia, or Blue Cardinal 
Flower. LdbeUa ^HlUica, x868 Lossing Hudson 9 The 
splendid Cardinal flower, .glowing like a flame. 


Cardiua'lic, a. rare. [f. Cardinal sb. -h -ic.] 
Pertaining to a cardinal. So Caxdiua'Ucal a. 

1650 A. B. Mtiiai. Poiemo 32 The Cardinalical party, (I 
mean Ae Jesuitical). x886 Portnum in Archxoi. L. 120 
Some bronze casts from other cardinalic seals. 

Ga'r fli Yi aii rsh, a. rare~\ £see -lanl.] Sa- 
vouring of a cardinal. 

1624 T. Scott Aphor. State 13 It not onely sheweth the 
Cardinalish Prince, but that which lyeth next vnder, 

Ca'rdinaliism. [see - ism: m'F.cardinalisme^ 
The institution or system of cardinals. 

X670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals i. n. 33 Cardinalism receiving 
its form and essence from the Power of the Pope. 1849 
Clough (1869) 1. 148 Papa Pfyffer (my landlord) 

. .protests against cardinalism loudly. 

Ca'rdiualiiSt. Hist, [see -ist. In F. car- 
dinaliste, a partisan of Cardinal Richelieu or Maz- 
arin.] A partisan of cardinals or of a cardinal, 
A;mlied esp. to the adherents of Cardinal Granvella during 
the Dutch revolt from the Spanish rule in the i6th c. 

1650 R. Stapvltoh SiraddsLowdC. Warres iv. 81 The fac- 
tion of the Cardinalists. x8S5 Motley Dutch Rep. I. 390 
They stigmatized all who refused to enter into their league 
as cardinalists. 

Cardiualitial G^audinMi‘/<al), a. [f. L. type 
*cardindllci-us (cf. It. cardinalizio, F. cardmalice) : 
see -ITIAL.] Pertaining to cardinals as a class. 

x670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals it. i. 108 The Cardinalitlal 
Autnority is great. 17x6 M. Davies Athen, Brit. III. 06 
Renewing his attack against thejesuits. .witli the aforesaid 
cardinalitlal success. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 70 All 
the other cardinalitlal robes. 

Cardiualitian (ka idinali’/iw), a. [f. as prec. 
•k-AN.J = prec. 

17x6 M.^Davies Athen. Brit. III. 95 Advanced to the 
Cardinalitian eminency. Z770 Basrbttt Jpum, Genoa II. 
63 Badajoz , . is no very cardinalitian residence. x866 Daily 
Tel. 30 Oct., The (^rdinalitian discourse. 

* 1 * Gardiua'lity. Obs. [f. on L. type *cardind- 
litas : see -ITT.] Condition of a cardinal ; car- 
dinalate. 

1525 Lo. Berners Froiss, II, cxcvi. [cxcii.] 605 All his 
Cardynalles to be putte out of their Cardynalyties. 16x6 
Brent tr. Sarpi’s Cotttu. Trent (1676) 615 'The Archbishop 
of Otranto, and others, who aimed at the Cardinally, 

t Ga*rdixi.ali‘zei v. Obs. [a. i 6 th c. F. car- 
dinaliser ; see -IZE.3 

1 . irons. To raise to the rank of a cardinal. 

x6x6 R Shzldou Stent. Miracles Ch. Rome 306 His carnall 

kinred, whereof, he hath..cardana!ized diuers. 

2 . humorously. To make scarlet. 

1653 Urquhaht Rabelais i. xxxiv. Crayfishes, which are 
cardinalised with boyling. 

Gardinally (ka-idinSli), adv. [f. Cardinal a. 
-h-LT^,] Fundamentally, pre-eminently. 
x866 P, G. Medd in Ch, ^ World 348 That cardinally 
important subject. 1874 Morley Cotnprotnise (x886) 36 
Our own [age] is characteristically and cardinally an epoch 
of transition. 

^ Humorons perversion of carnally (cf, cardinal 

jzVm), 

x6o5( Shaks. Mtas. forM. n, i. 81 My wife, who, if she 
had bin a woman Cardinally giuen, might haue bin accus’d 
in fornication. 

'I* Ga'rdinalxrc. [see -bio; cf. bishopric^ 
— Cardinalate. 

x688 R. 'S.owtiB Armoury n. 37 Lesser dignities, as. Car- 
dinalrick^ archbishoprics, eta 

Garduvalship (ka'xdinMJlp). [f. Cardinal sb. 
-f -SHIP.] The state or office of a cardinal ; tenure 
of office of a cardinal. 

*537 ? Tindale Exp, Sf. Johti 64 All his doctrine . . of 
benefyces . , cardinalships. x65x Relig. Wotfon. 656 (R.) 
During the time of his cardin^hip., 1783 W, F. Martyn 
Geog. Mag. II. 332 In elevating foreign prelates to the car- 
dinalships. X872 A thenseum 8 June 7x3/1 Montalto's car- 
dinalship was passed in worries. 

■t CaTdiue, ». Obs. [Badly f. Gr./fap8f-o-i--iNB,] 

= Cabdiao. 

*7^ ‘Whytt Vital MoUons in Phil. Trans, LX. 34 The 
cardine nerves, 

Cardines, pi. of Cabdo. 

Cardinif (kaudiq), vbl. sbX Also 5 gardyng. 
y. Cabd w" + -iNal ; with the form gasdyng cf, 
OF. guerder= carder (Littre Suppl.).] 

1 . The dressing of wool, cotton, etc. with cards 
or in a carding-machine. 

za 68 in Ripen Ch. Acts (i83a) 134 Spynt^ng et cardyng 
in lesto S. Matbi. a 1485 Pel, .Pomr (1859) II. 284 Thei putt 
owte of purse, As myche for gardyng, spynnyng, and 
wevyng. 1727 De Jo'zEttg. Tradesm.-A'fa, (i84t) 11. 189 
The carding is generally done by hired servants, x85x Art 
Jrnl, lllusi, Caial. p. v**/i The carding depends more on 
the quality of the cams than upon any attention or skill in 
the operatives. 

b. concr. The carded product 

X837 Whittock Bh. Trades (X843) 170 The fibres of the 
cotton.. when sufficiently combed are called cardings. 

2 . Torturing with wool-combs. Cf. Card ©.14. 

x8a8 Hbber Joum, India III, 348 The work of carding. . 

murder and robbery, goes on as systematically. 

3 . aitrib. (sense i), as in carding-eylinder, -mill, 
-room ; carding-engine, -maoMne, a machine 
for combing or cleansing wool or cotton, in which 
a large cylinder set with cards works in connexion 
with smaller cylinders and a hollow shell similarly 
set with cards. 


x86a Smiles Self-help ii. 35 One of the first, .to adopt the 
“carding cylinder. 1795 Edits. Advertiser 6 Jan. 13/3 The 
whole Cotton Machinery consisting of five common “card- 
ing engines, etc. 1835 Ure Philos. Matmf. i_ii Towards 
one end of this floor are distributed the carding-engines. 
1822 J. Flint Lett. Atieer. 7a A flilling-Tnill, a “carding- 
mill, and a mill for biuising flax-seed. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell 
North 4- 5’. Mii, I began to work in a “carding room soon 
after, and the fluff got into my lungs, and poisoned me. 

Ga'rdiug', vbl. sb.^ [f. (Jard ©,2 -j- -img 1.] 
Card-playing. Also aitrib. 

1495 Act XI Hen VII, ii. § s Where disyng, caidyng, 
tenys plelyng . . shalbe used. 1594 Bp. King Jonas (1618) 
125 To erect dicingand carding houses. 1654 Trapp Comm. 
Job xxxi. 22 In Carding and Dicing he had often wished 
liimself hanged if it were not so and so. 1885 Pali Mall 
G. 24 June 2 The sole, .income was derived from the carding, 

Cardilt|f (kaudig), ppl. a. [f. Card ©.l-i- 
-iNG 2.] 'fliat cards ; as in Carding Bee = Carder 
Bee (see Carder 1 1 b). 

x8os Bingley Anittt. Biog. (18x3) III. 288 The Caiding 
Bees nearly all perish in the winter. 

Cardio- (kaudii©-; with dissyllabic endings 
kaidiifi'-), combining form of Gr. icapSia heart, as 
in Ca-rdlograph (-graf), [Gr. -ypixpos writing, 
writer], an instrument which registers the motions 
of the heart by tracing a curve on paper, etc. 
Cardiography (-ggr&fi), [Gr. -^patpla writing], a. 
in anatomy, ‘ a description of the heart ’ (Craig) ; 
b. ‘the application and use of the cardiograph’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cardiology (-p'lodgi), [Gr. 
-Ko-yia discourse], knowledge of, or a treatise on, 
the heart. Cardlometer (-(I'm/tar), [Gr. -fierpov 
measure], an instrument for measuring the force 
of the heart’s action ; also Jig . ; hence Cardlo- 
metrioal (-nme'tiikal), a. Cardlometry (-^metri), 
[Gr. -perpia measurement], ‘ the measurement of 
the size of the heart by percussion and auscultation ' 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cardiopathy (-p’pajii), [Gr. 
-vaOia suffering], disease of the heart. 

1870 S. Gee Attscnli. 4- Perctiss. iii. 48 The “Cardi- 
onaph is an inslrument invented by Chauveau and Marcy 
vmereby the movements of the cardiac impulse may be 
registered. 1847 Craig, ‘“Cardiolo^, x86o Rcade Cloister 
4 H, II. 334, I called little Kate’s hand a “Kardiometer, or 
heart-measurer, because it graduated emotion, and pinched 
by scale. 1875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 151 The . .beat will 
influence the mercurial column of the cardiometer. 1878 
R^, Smithsonian Inst, 423 Careful “cardiometrical studies 
showing that the arterial pressure is not seriously affected. 
X885 Lancet i Aug. 219/2 The commonest age at which the 
“cardiopathy manifests itself, .is from forty to forty-six, 
i'Ga‘rdiog]10:st. Ohs, [ad. Gr. mpburyvitar'qs, 
f, Kaf^ia heart + -yvitaTijs knowing, knower.] One 
who knows the heart. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 276 As if they were his 
cardiog^nosts, and fully versed in his intentions. 

So Ca-rdiogno'Btic, a, and sb. (spree.), 
x&fo Sir E. Dertng CarttteUie (1641) 39 You will make the 
Saints to be Gnosticks indeed, Cardiognosticks I 164^ True 
Itifonuer 40 Greater Kardiognosticks than God Alnughtie. 
rx^5 Howell Lett, (1650) 1. 436 The omniscient Creator, 
he is only kardiognostic. 1656 in Blount Glossogr, 
Car^oid(ka'jdi|Oid). Math. Also-oide. [ad. 
Gr. xapSioeid'^s heart-shaped, f. uapSia+etSos form,] 
A curve somewhat resembling a heait in shape. 

If through a fixed point in the circumference of a circle 
straight lines be drawn, intersecting the drde at different 
points, and such that the length of each line on each side of 
the point of intersection is equd to the diameter of the 
circle, the extremities of these lines will trace out a car- 
dioid, having its cusp at the fixed point. The cardioid is 
also traced out by a point in the circumference of one 
circle xolliim round the ciicumference of another equal to it. 

*753 >D Chambers Cycl. Sttpp., The Cardioide. i8a 
Salmon Higher PL Curve (1879) II. 44 The curve is of the 
form of a heart and is called the cardioide. 1879 Thomson 
& ‘Tait Nat, Phil. 1, 1. § 94 We have . . the case of a circle 
rolling externally on another of equal size. The curve in 
this case is called the Cardioid. 

Cardiphonia (kardifiju'nia). [f. Gr. aaptia 
heart + -^uvia, f. voice.] The title given to 
a collection of letters by riie Rev. John Newton 
(lySr), intended to mean ‘utterance of the heart’, 
in which sense it has been occas. used by later 
writers. 

1781 J. Newton (title) Cardiphonia, or Utterance of the 
Heart. x88x Contenip. Rev. 330 The work [In Memoriam] 

. .became at once a text-book and a cardiphonia. 

Cavdite (kaudsit). Zool. A genus of molluscs 
(Carditd) of the family Cyprinidse. [So in Fr.] 
1852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldts Trav. I. vi. 204 The cardites, 
the turbiniCes, the ostracites, and shells of smml dimension. 

IIGarditis (kaidoi'tis). Med. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
KapSia + -ixis.] Inflammation of the muscular 
substance of the heart, 

X7B3 Cullen Jf^. (1827) H- 69 Carditis and Pericarditis, 
or the inflammations of the heart and Pericardium. 1836-9 
Todd Cycl, Anat. II. 637/1 True cardllis seems to be 
generally admitted to be rare. 

II Gardo (ka’idu). PI. oaxdines (kaadinlz). 
[L. cardo hinge ,* adopted in some special senses.] 
fl. Astrol. in//.=CABDlNAL^Gm/j. Obs. 

*57* Digges Pantom, i. xxix. liij, 'The foure cardines or 
quarters of the Horizon, a 1625 Fletcher Rotto vs, ii, How 
are the caidines? 1660 H. More Myst. Gpdl. vii. xv. 341 
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Starres and Planets do most potently act in the Cardines 
of the Celestiall 1 heme, of which Imum Cmli ii one, 

•j* 2 . A ‘ hinge tumiijg-]x>int. Ois. 
a 1638 Mens irks. i. avsi. 1672 109 The main Cardo and 
hins?e of Repentance. 116951 

S9 Ihis is the Cardo of the Dispute. 

3. Conch. The hinge of a bivalve shell. 

17SS Genii. .'Hag'. XXV. 31. 1789 G. White Selhonie 
(1853 III. 19 The cardo passing for a head and mouth. 
tS^ Huxley Anat. Ino \ii.42g The cardines. 

Cardoo'er. Sc. [f. vb. canioo, card(n<:, cutdcru), 
expl. by Jamieson as ‘ To mend old clothes, patch, 
botch ’ : of uncertain origin.] 

1837 Locku trt Scoit ( 1839 • VTI. 217 A little hunchbacked 
tailor, .one of the race who creep from homestead to home- 
stead . . the great gossips and newsmen of the paiisb,~in 
Scottish nomenclature cardooers. 

Cardoon (kajd; 7 *n). Forms ; 5 cardoon, 7-S 
oardon, 7- cardoon. Also J 3 . 7-9 chardon, 8 
chardoon. [a. i6th c. F. cordon cardoon, ad- 
it. cardone (or Sp. cardott) great thistle, teasel, 
cardoon, augm. of cardo Li. cardits, carduus 
thistle, cardoon, or artichoke. In origin, the 
same word as F. chardon thistle, the noithem 
form of which, cordon, had appeared in ME. as 
C.VBDOUN.] 

A composite ]pilaat (Cj/nara Cardunctilus), closely 
allied to the Artichoke (see qnot. 1845) ; a native 
of the south of Europe and north of AMca, and 
cultivated in kitchen-gardens, esp. on the continent, 
for the fleshy stalks of the inner leaves, which are 
made tender by blanching. (By Cotgrave applied 
also to the similar Card of the Artichoke.') 

^ The cardoon was prob. first cultivated in Northern France 
in the i6th (or? end of 15th) c. ; it is mentioned by Parkin- 
son IParadisus 1629) under the name of Carduus esculenius 
(Kdible Thistleh and is said in Treas. Bet. to have been 
first cultivated in England in 1656. 

161X CoTCR., Means, .spaces left for Cardoons betweene 
FowesofOnyons. /duf., Cardoones; thestalkesof 

Artichokes, or of the white thistle,^ buried in the ground, or 
otherwise vsed, to get them awhttenesse (excellent meat). 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Boi. 974 The Cretanes use their 
wrilde Artichoke in the same manner that the Italians, 
Spaniards and French use their Cardui or Chardons, X658 
Exelin Fr. Gard.ii6ys< 162 The Spanish chardons. 

C. MARSHxLLCanAvi. xx. (1813)4 Blanch, .endive, beet, and 
chardons by tying. 1845 Darwin Viajf. Mat. vi I18731 119 
Botanists are now generally agreed that the cardoon and 
the artichoke are varieties of one plant. 188a Mrs. Rteve 
Cookery ^ Hottsek. xxv. 325 Cardoons, this excellent 
vegetable is little known in England. 

II Cardo'phagus. natice’wd. FI. -gi. [f. Gr. 
nap&os (L. carduus) thistle + -tpayos -eater-] A 
thistle-eater, i. e. donkey. 

x8s7 Thackeray Virgin . xiK. iD.) Kick and abuse him, 
you who have never brayed ; but bear with him, all honest 
fellow-cardophagi. 

tCardoU'xl. 06 s. [a. ONF. £'a«/a»= central 
F. chardon thistle =Fr. cardo. It. cat done, augm. 
of Romanic cardo L. cardus, carduus thistle : cf. 
Cabdooh-.] a thistle. 

£ 1435 Vac. in Wr.-Wuleker 643 Cardo, cardoun. 

t Cardne. Obs. [ad, L. carduus^ A thistle. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Kings xiv. g The cardue, is a low 
eerie atid ful of thomes [1383 thistill], of the Liban sente to 
the cedre. — 2 ChroH. xxv. 18 A cardue, ether a tasil 
[138a the thistil]. 

t Ca-rdTiel. Obs. [ad. L. mrduelis^ A gold- 
finch. 

iSya Bossewell Artuorie iii. aa On a wreathe d’Or and 
Sable, a Carduell volante, beaked and legged Aigentb 
Cardumome, obs. form of Cabdauojt. 
t Cardus. Obs. rare-\ 

17x6 Lond. Gan. Na 5481/4 The Pannel with red Cardus 
near the Crupper. 

II Carduus (ka’idmife). The Latin word for 
‘ thistle fonnerly sometimes used in Eng, as the 
name of the Carduus benedicius or Blessed Thistle ; 
esp. attrib., as in ^ carduus fosset, \ ■water. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv:i. xxxvi. (1495! ^5 
Carduus hen thystels grete and smale. xs/99 Skaks. Much 
Ado HI. iv. 73 Get you some of this distill'd carduus bene- 
dictus and lay it to your heart, ^ tdn Overbubv A Wi/e 
(T638) 204 He utters a most abominame deale of Carduus 
water. 1647 Ashsiole Diaty (17741 305 Taking a carduus 
posset at night, and sweating upon it. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dom. Med. (lygo) 677 Infitsion of Carduus, Infuse an ounce 
of the dried leaves of carduus b^edictus. 

Cardyacle, cardyntd : see Cardi-. 

Care (keai), sb.^ Forms : i oaru, oearu, 3-4 1 
kai(e, 4 oar, 3- care. [Common Tent.: OE. 
caru, cearu= OS. cara, OHG. chara, MHG. har, 
Goth, hara, trouble, grief, care, ON. kor {}~karu), 

f en. karar, bed of trouble or sickness ;—OTeut, 
ar&-. (In no way related to L. cura.)] 
fl. Mental suffering, sorrow, grief) trouble. Obs, 

Beowulf 1303 (Gr.) Cearu wies geniwod geworden in 
wicim. cisfio Hymn to God 33 in Trin. Coll. Horn, 259 
Bring us ut of wo and kare. /xxaoo Cursor M. 321* Sara 
. .dejed . . and Abraham for hir h^de care. Ibid. 361a par 
i lig her now, in bedd o care [ Trin. wo]. X330 R. Brunne 
C/irott. (Rolls) 3204 pys body 30W bar wij> wo & kare I 
c 1430 Syr. Gaier. 7256 Comen he is to doo vs care, c X440 
Promf. Para. 62 Care, irisiteia. xs. , Frere ^ Bays 23 
Ritson Attc. Pop. P. 36 Euer she dyde the lytell boye care, 
As fer forth as she dorste. 1596 Spenser F. Q, jw viiL 5 


Him to recomfort in his greatest care. 1648 Hfsrick 
Hes/cr., Serritwes suiCtcd, When one U anothtr 

care »e have, Thu-, woe suLceeilsnwoc. 1718 Poii Iltad 
XVII. S3 Hix words infix'd unutterable care Dt.ep in grc-it 
I Hector's soul. 

tb. Utterance of sorrow ; lamentation, mourn- 
ing. Chthinf of latei mourning-tlrLS-s. Ohs. 

<xxooo .dfs./’f.lxxvuL II Gconge for j-c gnornendra tare 
\semitus\. a X300 Cursv M. 10419 bco tok on hir tltping 
o care. Hid. 10444, I sc }>«. leuedi m.x sli care 

2 . Burdentd state of mind .arising from fear, 
doubt, or concern about an j thing; solicitude, 
anxiety, mental perturbation ; also in //. anxieties, 
solicitudes. Withouten cart', without doubt, 
t To he in tarei to be troubled, anxious, concerned. 

exooo Ags. Gosf. Luke xxL 34 On ofer-fylle and on drunc. 
ennesse and pises lifes canmu 0x240 Sawies Warde in 
Celt. Horn. 255 Ich hahbe peruore sar care. rx297 R. 
Glouc. 457 Of pe erl of Che,,tre je ne dorre abbe non 
care, Cast. Loue 1509 O God hit is, wip-outen 

care. Of alle schaftes schuppare. X362 Langl. P. PI. A i. 
Z70 pei beop cumbred in care * and tunnen not out-trepc. 
6x420 Sir Atitadace xxxi, Gode Sirs, haue je no care. 
xsfi Gascoigne Steel Gl. (Arb.)6i In my glasse I can 
perceive how kingdomes breed but care. X593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, II. iv. 4 So Cares and loyes abound as Seasons 
fleet _ 1682 N. O. Boi/eads Lnlritt iv. 33a Fretting Care, 
that kills aCat i i7X4T._ELL«oOD..4»^on»w.(x763)92 , 1 was 
in care how to speak with sotne Friend about it. 1796-7 
Coleridge Poetns 11862I 2 The sorrow-clouded breast of 
Care. 1864 Tennvson En. Ard. 222 Cast all your cares 
on God. x8^ Itlust. Loud. News 27 Sept. 307/3 Black care 
who sits behind the horseman. 

3 . Serious or grave mental attention ; the charg- 
ing of the mind with anything ; concern ; heed, 
heedfulness, attention, regard ; caution, pains. 

6x000 Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 40 Nis pe nan cant [xi6o care] 
pcet min swustur let me aenlipie penian. X54S Usall, etc. 
Erasm, Par. Matt. xxvf. 116 Buryed with the busy care of 
a noble man. x^So Lyly Euphttes lAib.) 320 Dost thou now 
cammit Idolatne with them with-out care? x6x6 R. C 
Tinted Whis. v. xBjy Many . . only vse thrir care In dainty 
banquetes. rdm Dsyoen Virg. Georg, iv. ygr His Mothexa 
Precepts he promts with Care. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 431 
Rose or carnation was below my care. xSaS Scott M. 
Perth (186a) Introd. 10 Mustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care. 1847 Tennyson Pritte, ProL X71 
As a parrot turns . . And takes a lady's finger with all care. 

b. Const- 0/ {arih.\/or, and inf. Here, and in 
e.j'flihe sense may pass, esp. in negative construc- 
tion, to R^ard arising from desire or estimation, 
liking, inclination to or fir. 

cxifiaDestr. Troy 427 Cixste on the croste for our care 
deghit. xfioo Greene Poems (1861) 295 Care to live or 
sweet delight in life Draws me. 1623 Lisle on O. < 5 * 

N. T. Judg.,’rheyworshippedtheG^ofheaven withcareof 
his commandements. 1651 Hobbes Levuith. i. xii. 52 Man, 
which looks too far before him, in the cate of future time. 
X70S I. Norris in Pa. Hist, Soc. Mem. X. 82 They stand-in 
care of niflxxiy’s censure. i8to Tennyson In Mem. xxxviii. 
If any care for what is here Snrvive in spirits render'd free; 
1863 Gsa Euot Romola I. (>880} Introd. 8 Public spirit., 
its essence is care for a common good. 

c. To hcoje a care, -^ keep a care, take care. 

1588 Shaks. L. L.L. v. iL 511 We will tunie it finely off 
sir, we wil take some care, — Mids, N. iv, i. X5 Good 

Mounsieur haue a care the bony bag breake not. 1596 
— Tam, Skr. i. i. xgi He tooke some care To get her cun- 
ning Schoolemasteis to instruct her. x6ie — Temp, 11. i. 
301 If of life you kem a care, Shake off slumber and be- 
ware. X677 Moxom Meek, Exert, (X703) 221 You must take 
great care, that the Solid Ball. .be. .exactly Spherical x^ 
Drvdgn Virg, Georg, iv. 160 Take a timely Care to bring 
the lYuants hack. xSxg Byron fuau i. xiii, For native 
Spani*^ she had no great care. 1876 Black Madcap V. 
xviii. ifii'Kave a care. Jack!' Peter called out. 

4 . Charge ; oversight with a view to protection, 

preservation, or guidance. In the address of a 
letter or package ‘ care of 

c 140a Desir, Tray 6196 Noble knightes Ml, Vnder care of 
two kynges. xefio Bible (Genev.) 2 Cor. xi. 28, 1 . .have the 
care of Ml the Churches. 1647-8 CorraKU. Davitds Hist, 
Fr. (1678J 4 He left the Care of the whole Emeruriro. syxo 
Frideaux Org, Tithes H. 67 Upon the EvangelicM Priest- 
hoi^, .is incumbent .. to take on them the Care of their 
&uls. 18^ Lane Arab.Nts. 1 . 09 , 1 commend thee to the 
care of God, xfli^ Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxiii. 230 
‘ ril take her under my care,’ xSea Dickens Bleak Ho,, 
Address to Nemo, care of Mr. Krook. 1875 JsvoNsMimey 
(18781 207 The ship-master, .is obliged to retain the identical 
cases committed to his core. 

b. Hence To have the care of, take tare of, etc. 

X579T0MS0N CaMtisSenn, Thu. 363/2 O Loide , .1 thanke 
thee, for that thou vouchiAfest to haue care vppon so 
wretched a creature as I am, X58a N.T. (Rhem.) awAf x. 
32 [He] brought him into an Inne, and tooke care of him. 
x6xx Bible Pref. a It doth certaindy belong vnto Kings to 
haue care of Religion. xfiaoSHEiTON^w^.III.xxxiii, 240, 

I deMred this WMting-wonum to have a Care on him. 
X71X Addison ^ct. No. 37 ^4 She has no Children to take 
care of. 1847 Tennyson Prim. in. 6g She had the care of 
Lady Ida’s youth. x8;S Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. X73 You 

take care of your money, 

5 . An object ot matter of care, concern, or solici- 
tude. _ 

1590 Sr-ENSER F, Q, 11. X. 37 Gathered the Princes . . To 
tal«n counsell of their common cares. 2634 Bp. Hall 
Occas. Med. 6 103 The mMn care of any creature is self- 
preservation. X73* Berkeley Alciphr. i. § i. xyfio Gray 
Elegy vi, Or busy housewife ply her evening care. x8xa 
Byron Ch, Har. i. be, Pomp and power Mone arc woman s 
care. x8aS Tennyson To Maurice, Come, when no graver 
cares emjdoy. *875 Jowett Plato ted. a) I. 298 He could 
not himself spare the time ftom cares of state. 


b- of persons .and things. CL ‘ youthful that s^e'. 
X697 Drvuiv /’/II,'. P,isi, It. sg Come to my longing 
Arms, m3' lovtls’ Care- X704 Port Misstak 'Ihegood 
riitphenl ttnds his flcciy cire. 1735 Suvurvillf t hose 
II. 463 Each watLhfitl £30 FixM on Ins youthful Care. 1863 
At Torn in Tales fr. Blaekwxni IX. 39 Wmtrj’ frosts shall 
. never .see The rose that is my care ! 

1 6. Comb. a. attrib., as care-line, -xorinkle ; b. 
objective, (a.) with pr, pples. foiming adjs,, as 
carc-beivitthin!^, -bringing, -charmins;, -defying, 
•drowning, -eluding ; {b.) with vbl. sbs. or agent- 
nouns forming sbs,, as care-charmer, -killing, etc. ; 
c. instrumental, as care-aciloyed, -crazed, -ctossed, 
-emumbered, -ft aught, -laden, -lined, -pined, 
-scorched, -tired, -tuned, -unttoubled, -'wounded, 
etc., and esp. care-worn ; also care-bed, a bed 
ofsuffering or grief ; ■|' care-weed, mourning attire. 
Also C.VBE-TAKEB, -T.VKING, etc. 

XS96 Fitz-Geffkey Sir F. Drake (iSSi) 8r Poore *care- 
acclo3ed pilgrime traveler. 0x400 Sir Perc. Ixvii, ’Ihe 
kyng to C.arebe<ld es gane. 2768 Rom, Heleuore 56 (Jam.) 
In care-bed lair for three lang houn, sbe la3’. i645tjL’.AKLi!i 
Sol, Recant, vii. 5 *Care-bewitching5weet5, 1597 Dnii ton 
Mortimer. 72 Prest with a *care-Dringing Cruwne. 2592 
Daniel Delta Wks. (1717) 415 ^Care-Charmer Sleep, bon 
of the sable Night. 15^ Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. vii. 184 
*care-cra7ed mother of a many sonnes. x8j^ M. Arnold 
Lit. it Dogma 249 *Care- crossed, toil-stained millions. 
x8oa Lamb Corr. t^iii. (18701 376 ’’Care-drowning night. 
1730 Thomson A utumn 605 With every gentle *care-eladmg 
art. 2841-6 Loncf. Bridge xii, Thousands of ’’care-en- 
cumbered men. 283$ Willis Pencillmgs II. Ivii. 14a 'Their 
*care-fraught profession. x88o Burton Q. Anne Ill.^xiv. 
IX Whispers and *care-laden looks. 2603 DekkeR Grissill 
Wks. 1886 V. iis Coy dames, who .. Ffy the *care-piDed 
hearts that sue to them. x6zo Hisiriem. w, 68 Cast water 
on the *care.scoTcht faca 1593 Shaks. Rich. I I, in. ii. 
02 My *caTe-tnn*d tongue. xSjx A. Staffoed A’u^ n. 241 
(T.) I^e nightingMe] begins to carol out her care-tuned 
musick. 2794 Burns JVhs. IV. gn *Care-untFoabl’d, joy- 
surrounded. e 2500 Dunbar TuaMariit IVem. 422 , 1 go to 
the kirk, ded in *cair wMd. 2828 Carlyle Afur.(x8s7i I. 
2x9 His *carewom heart. 2856 Dickens Lett. |xE8o) 1 . 443 
A lace too careworn for her years. 1882 Three in A^onoay 
xix. 149 We met a very careworn-looking man. 16x7 May 
Lucan v. (T.) Cornelia, his ’’care-wounded breast clasping. 

t Care, sb.'^ Obs. Some kind of stuff. (,Ferh. 
the same word as Cabt.^ 

1429 Test. Ehor. (2836) I. 420 A russet cloke, lynd w^ cate 
aboute 31* schuld3'rs. 0 X44a Sir Eglatu. Ixxi, Thys lady 
was in care cladd. 

Care (keej), sb.^ The name for the Mountain 
Ash, in the south-west of England. 

1849 KmesLEY in Life 1 . 173 (D.) Of old Dartmoor was a 
forest ..its hilLsidcs clothed with birch, oak, and 'care’. 
x88o IV. Comw. Glass. (E. D, S.) Care, the mountain ash. 
Casre (keej), v. Forms : i oaxian, oeorian, 
3-3 eaxien, 3-4 oar, kar, 4- care. [Com. Tent, t 
OE. carian=OS. carSn, OHG. char^, -hi, MHG. 
caren, kam, Goth. OTeut. *karbjan to 

mouiD, sorrow, hare trouble, trouble oneself, f. 
*kard- Cake j^.i] 

•j*!. To sorrow or grieve. Obs. 

0x000 Crist 277 (Gr.) Hwset bemurnest tlu cearigende. 
a X xfi Cott. Horn. 243 cearodon l>a sunder hMsan. c xa^o 

Hali Meid. 27 Mom ping schM ham wrailSen . . ant makie 
to carien. 23^ Will. Palerne 3182 Whi carestow T .sede be 
quene. 0x400 Pel. /’oemr (1859(11. 4 The lond. .for defalte 
of help hath longe cared. 1530 Palsgr. 475/1 , 1 care for his 
losses, ft me cMgrine de sespertes. 
to. To mourn, lament. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 3212 Sarra. ,deid . .and abraham can for 
hir car. c 2386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 1x56 Lat hym care and 
wepe and wryng and wMUe. 

2 . t a. To be troubled, uneasy, or anxious 

b. To feel concern (great or little), be concerned, 
trouble oneself, feel interest. Now only with for, 
Bemvutf 2536 Na [man} ymb his lif cearaS. a xaas After, 
R. 48 Sore mei anoSer of hire fiuht carien. c 1300 Be&et 
1573 Ich wole sign.. whi ich carie so. 61^340 Cursor 
M, 11675 (Fairf.), I care mare for a-no)>er (luig. 0x460 
Tonmeley Afyst. 88 (Mhtz) Ye nede not to can ifye (blow 
my sawe. 2535 Coverdale i Sam. ix. ao As for the Asses 
. .care not thou for them for they are founde. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, HI. i. 173 Those that care to keepe ^our royall 
Person. x6ix Bible 2 Sam, xviil 3 Neither if hMfe of 
vs die will thw care for vs. xfitf Froudb Hist. Eng. 
(1858) 1 . V. 42X He cared only. . fornis own interests, x8Sx 
Faber Hytmt, * Sweet Santovr,' Labour is sweet, for Thou 
hast toiM ; And care is light, for Thou hast car^ 

c. To be careful, to take care. Now only dial. 

0 1593 H. Smith Sertn. (1637) 30a It is not enough to beare 
but you must care how you heaie ; it is not enough to pray, 
but you must care how you pray. Ibid, (1866) II. 47 Let 
them which are down care to nsc. i883[ llarpeds Mag. 
Jan. aoo/z UMess a man cares to fMl her right, she’ll breMc 
all up. 

3 . To can for : to take thought for, provide for, 
look after, take care of. Also with itidirect pass. 

c 2230 Halt Meid, 5 He wile carien for hire. 2377 Lancl. 
P.Pl.'B.ii. 161 {Hinne cared Jiei for capitis to kMrea hem 
bider. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xxxix. 17, 1 am poore & in 
layixty, but the Lorde careth for me. thoj Shaks. Cor, l 
i. 79 Who care for you like Fathers? 2676 Hale Contetupl. 

1. 183 He careth foe us that knows what Is fittest Ibr ua 
2858 Geo. Eliot AV. Cleric. Life, yauets Rep.xxf, 318 In. 
finite love was caring ibr her. 2887 Manch, Guard. 14 
Apr. 7 Ihe child had , . been well cared for. 

4. In negative and conditional construction ; a. 
Not to care passes from the notion of 'not to trouble 

16-a 
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oneself’, to those of ‘not to mind, not to regard 
or pay any deference or attention, to pay no re- 
spect, be indifferent’. Const. etc. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymou vi. 139 , 1 departed fro 
my Jonde poure & ex>’led but I dyd not care for it. 1535 
CovERDALB Mait. xxii. 16 Master we Jcnowe that thou . . 
carest for no man. 1596 Spekser F. Q. 11. ii. 18 Ne ought he 
car'd whom he endamaged By tortious wrong. 1610 Smaks. 
TmiF. I. i. 18 What ctires these roarers for the name of 
King? 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel, v. 28 Full little caren 
they To make their milkie mothers bleating stay, lyiz 
Steele Sfcct. No. 145 f 4 The young Man is rich, and, as 
the Vulgar .say, needs not care for any body. 1748'rHOUSOM 
Casf, IttdoL n, iil, I care not, Fortune, what you me deny. 
01774 Goldsm. Hist. Greece II. 61 This important pass, 
which Philip did not care attempting to force. x8x6 J. 
WiLsoK City qf Plague ii. iv. 174 In thy embrace what do 
1 care for death. 1871 Morlcy Voltaire (1S78) 3 Men had 
almost ceased to care whether there be any moral order or 
not. 1873 JowETV Piitfo (ed. all II. 13 Cephalus appears 
not to care about riches, 1^3 Lloyd Eib ^ FI. 1 . 18, 1 don't 
care what people say. 

(a.' with some strengthening word, as a. jiin, a 
button, a stram, a rush, a Jig, a farthing, a rap, etc. 

ssgp Spenser F.Q. 1. ii. 12 He. .cared not for God or man 
a point. _ 1633 Marmyon Fine Compeen. ii. i. 68, I do not 
care a pin for her. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 50, 1 do not 
care a farthing for you. X760 Golds&l Cit. tV, xlvi. Not 
that I care three damns what figure I may cut. 1828 Tkau- 
niaturgns S3 If for the truth you care a button. 1836 R. 
V.aughan Mystics (r86o) I. 4 A subject . . for which not ten 
of your friends care a straw. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, 
236, 1 don’t care a toss where you arc. Ikid. an You sup- 
pose I care a damn for that ? xSBo Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
II. 4 Pharisees care not a fig for the Lord's hearing them. 

(pi) Sc. To care na by ; not to care about (itl. 
1788 £. PiCKEH Poems 1 . 18^ (Jam.) Make, she cared na 
by. a 1796 Burns A/y Namtie O. viii, Come weal, come 
woe, I care na by. 

b. Not to mind (something proposed) ; to have 
no disinclination or objection, be disposed to. Now 
only with if, though. 

1326 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 18 Some for a fewe 
tythes, with. Cayn, careth not to lese the eternall rychesse 
of heuen. i;xS90 Marlowe Dido iv.v. So you’ll love me, I 
care not if I do. 1^ Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 142, I care 
not if I he your Physitian. 1611 Florio, ScrScca il fnso , . a 
light-heeled trull that cares not to home hir husband. 1646 
Row Hist. Kirk (18421 324 We care not to lett you see what 
we wxot up to the King. X748 Richardson Clarissa (tSii) 
V. 265 Will you eat, or drink, friend?. .1 dont care if I do. 
X84Z Gbesley C. Lever s8, I don't care if I go with you for 
once. 

5 . - To have a regard or liking for. Orig. only in 
neg. or interrog. constructions (‘ not to regard’ as 
in 4 a) ; now also in affirmative, but usually as the 
alternative or negative of an implied negation. 

a. To have a regard, liking, or inclination for 
(a thing) j to be inclined or disposed to, to think 
it worth while to do. 

1560 A L. tr. Calvin's Foure Serm. iil. (R.) He cared for 
nothing more then that kynde of lyfe. X63X Gouge Gods 
A rrtnus in. § 4. i8g Malice . .onely careth to satisiie its owne 
venomous humour. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. ix. 273 We . . 
baked of these Roots , . hut none of us greatly cared for 
them, 176a Goldsm. Hash 12 He never cared to give 
money. 18M J. H. Blujtt Rep, Ch, Eng. I. g8 Few cared 
for reformation ; many cared for destruction. i^sJowettt 
Plato (ed. a) III. 511 They become rulers in their own city 
if they care to be. 1883 H. Wace Gospel 4 Witn. ii. 36 The 
main positions for which a Christian writer cares to contend. 

b. To have regard, fondness, or attachment for 
(a person). 

c 1530 Ld. Berners A rtk. lyt. Bryt. (1814) 244 , 1 care not 
for hym that is ayenst my heart. 13^ Lodge Evphms 
Gold, Leg, (1887) 163 Creep not to her that cares not for 
thee. X037 R, Ligok Batiadoes 47 He never car'd much 
for her afterward. 1730 Lady Hekvey in Bk, of Days II, 
sgg, I dread to see people I care for quite easy and happy. 
1878 Mrs. Wood Poineroy Ah, L vL 93 She was sure she 
cared for the lord at heart. 

6. irons, in various senses ; +a. To cause care 
to, trouble {ahsi). f b. To care for, regard {obsi), 

o. To take care of, guard, preserve with care (rft'af.), 

[esaao Halt Meid, eg Lutel jiarf be carien for kin anes 
liuenM.] CX386 Chaucer MiUeds T. xia Nay ther of care 
thee noght quod Nicholas. CX420 Itidicium (1822) 13 The 
day is comen of Catyfnes all those to care that ar uncleyn. 
C1363 Linoesay (Pitscottiei Chrou, 301 (Jam.) He cates you 
not in his just quarrelU x6ia Jas.! in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 
266 III. 106 Ye liitill care youre olde freindis. x6eS Felt- 
ILVM Resolves I. 76 iL.) Care them [jewels] up, and wear 
them but on festival. i88z Mrs. P, P’Donoghue Ladies 
on Horseh, vi. 84 If you care your things . . it is surprising 
how long they may be made to .serve. 

Care, var. of Chatie, Obs. 

Careage (see quot.). [?for Cabuagi:.] 

1704 Worlidcb Dicp Rust, et Urb,, Careage is a term 
sometime used in Agriculture, and .signifies the Ploughing 
of Ground, either ordinary ; or extraordinary, xyay so in 
Bradley Fatiu Diet, 

Careatides : see Cabtaxid. 
t Care-away, phr. and sb. Obs. 

a. An exclamation of merriment or recklessness ; 

‘ care begone ! away with carel ’ Hence, a reckless 
fellow, roisterer, b. Something that drives away 
care (with a pun on caraway, quot. 1633). 

X440 Proinp. Parv. 61 Care-awey, sorowles, tristicia 
procnl, 1471 Ripley Comp. Alth. v. xx.wi, in Ashm. (1652] 
157 Hay hoe, careaway, lat the cup go rounde. 137S New- 
ton tr. Lemnids Complex, g9(D.) wanton yonkers and wil- 
nill Careawayes. t388 Fkauncg Lowers Log. i. s.is. 71 b, 
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False forsworne knaves, desperate careawaies. £1833 T. 
Adams Wks, (1862) IL 466 (D.) If worldly troubles come too 
fast upon a man, he hath a herb called care>away. 

Careck(e, carect, careke, obs. ff. Cabbace. 
t Ca're-cloth. Obs. eaz. Hist. Also 6 carke- 
cloth. pEtymology uncertain; 

Palsgrave’s ‘carde, clothe (?read carde-clothe) for brides' 
seems to be the same word, and, if not merely a blunder, would 
seem to point to identity of the first element with Garde. 
Some have conjectured F. carre sb. or camf adj., square; 
the word can hardly be Care sb,^, though that sense has 
been played on.] 

A cloth formerly held over (or placed upon) the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom as they knelt 
during the marriage-service. 

Cf. med. L. juealis, for which Du Cange quotes an ex- 
ample of 4th c. , showing that it denoted a cloth placed upon 
the head of the bride and the shoulders of the bridegroom. 

X330 Palsgr. 203/1 Carde, clothe for brides ; they lie. 
the French] use none, xsjm in Peacock Eng, Ch. Furnit. 
(1866) 204 A care cloth of suke dornex. 1550 in Surrey Ch. 
Goods 42 A care dodi of sQk. X332 Ibid, 12 Item a 
carke clothe. Ibid. 63 Item on lynyn care cloth. i3iM 
Fabyan vn. 716 The! cam foorthe, and kneled before Uie 
altare all the masse tyme, and the care clothe was holden. 
X624 W. Whateley {title) A Care-Cloth, or a Treatise of the 
Cumbers and Troubles of Matrimony, 1878 Rocic Text. 
Fair. 72 The care cloth was a sort of canopy held oW_the 
bride and bridegroom as they knelt for the nuptial blessing. 

Caveen. (karPn), sb. Naut. Also 6-7 oaxine, 
7 oarene, careene, 8 ereen. [a. F. carhte fem., keel, 
in phrases such as en carhte on. the careen’, 
helped by {he use of the verb.] 

1 . The position of a ship laid or heeled over on 
one side. On {tipon) the careen : turned over on 
one side for repairing, or by stress of weather, etc. 

1391 Hott. Actions E. GUutham, Which compeld them 
to lie vpon the carine, to stop their leakes. x6^ Ca^. 
Smith Seatnaji's Grant. iL 13 Breaming her . . either in 
a dry dock or vpon her Careene. e X645 Howell Lett. I. 
I, xxviii, Many Gallies, and Galeasses . . either in Cours, 
at Anchor, in Hock, or upon the Carine. 1631 — Veruce 
36 She hath bin so often trimmd, putt upon the Carine, 
and metamorphosed. 1678 Lend. Gas. No. 1339/4 The 
Algierine . . had so great a hole made in her, that [s]he 
was brought to her Carene. 1707 Ibid. No. 4380/2 We 
saw him on the Careen [from being struck between wind 
and water]. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) L iij b. 
When a ship is laid on a careen, every thing is taken out of 
her. 1798 Havat Chron. [1799) K * 7 ^ A- broadside, which 
laid him on a creen. rSsfi Marryat Pirate Hi, The [ship] 
righted from her careen. 

2 . The process of careening: see the vb. 

XTX* W. Rogers Voy.{ijx8) 217 The Dutchess began to 
make ready for a careen. 

8. A careening over. (See the vb. 4.) 

_ r88o L. Wallace i. 6 The charm [of the camel] 

is not . . in the movement, Ae noiseless stepping, or the 
broad careen. 

Caireen (k^rn), a. 'Haut. Foims: 6-7 ca- 
xene, 7 carine, (careene, carreene, caren, car- 
rine, 7-8 oarreen, 8 creen), 7- careen, [cor- 
responds to mod.F. carhter, earlier cariner, Sp. 
carenar. It. carenare, f. F. carine, Sp, or It. carena 
keel L. carina keel. 

(The precise source of the vb. does not appear j it may 
even have been f. the sb. : the Fr., Sp., It. verb is not in 
Cotgr., Minsheu, Florio.)] 

1 . irans. To turn (a ship) over on one side for 
cleaning, caulking, or repairing ; to dean, caulk, 
etc. (a ship so turned over). 

1600 Hakluyt Voy, (1810) III, A fit dace to carene the 
ship. x£a8 Digby Voy. Medit, (1868) 56 To stay att Milo to 
canne and fitt her. xffla Whelkr Joum. Greece i. 28 A 
Fountain of Fitch ..with which they caren Vessels, 1687 
B. Randolph ArchipeL n 'To carine his ship. 1747 Col. 
Records Penn. V. 71 His Sloop cou'd not go to Sea without 
being Careen’d. X849 W. Irving Columbus III. 25 Finding 
a convenient harbor, .he unloaded and careened his ve.ssels. 
fg, 1763 H. Walpole Gorr, (1837) II, 189 After an Irish 
voya» I do not wonder you want careening. 

+ 0. transf. Humorously To careen a wig. 
xfys Character Town Gallants He. .pulls out his Comb, 
Carreens his Wigg. xyoa E?tg. Theophrast. 53 He [the 
beau] is two long hours careening his wig. 1702 Poet 
Banter'd 48 Swiming Line careend with Flies, 

2. absol. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. xvL 443 A fine small Cove . . fit to 
Careen in, 2790 Beatson ilav, ^ Mil. Mem. I. 227 "I’he 
Commodore . . informed the Captains, that his orders weie 
..to careen, and refit. zSaz Byron yuaniii.xx. He left 
his ship . . With orders to the people to careen. 
fg, 1737 M. Green SplemliBoy) 173 Once in seven years 
I’m seen At Bath or Tunbridge, to careen. 2874 Sat. Rev. 
ig J an, (Hoppe) We got him safe to Eskmount . . There he 
is at present, careening, and the ladies take the best care 
possible of him. 

I>. Said of Ihe sliip itself. 

x66yLottd. Gas. Na 245/3 Some that were driven to shore, 
were since forced to unlade and Carine. 1670 Marvell 
Let. Mayor Hull Wks. I. 155 Liberty for our ships to 
careen and victual in any of his ports. 1720 Land, Gas. 
No. 3827/1 The Barfleur. .is now carreening. 

3 . irans. To cause (a ship) to heel over. 

1833 M. Scott Th;/! Crbigle xiL (1839) a8x Do you mean 
to careen the ship that you liave all run to the starboard 
side? 1836 Marryat Pirate xi, The heavy blows of the 
seas upon the sides of the vessel careened and shook her. 

4 . intr. * A ship is said to careen when she in- 
clines to one side, or lies over when sailing on a 
wind ’ (Smyth Sailor’s fVbrd-bh.). 
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a X763 Shehstone Love 4 Hon. 99 The fleet careen’d, the 
wind propitious fill’d The swelling .sails. xj6s Falconer 
Shipwr. 11. 32 Careening as if pever more to right. 2863 
Dicey Federal St. I. 4 The ship staggered, careened, and 
reeled, as wave after wave came thun&ring on her. 2883 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads ix. 76 If the wind is strong 
then the yachts careen over to the very verge of safety. 

Careenage (karrnedg). [f. Cabeeit v. + -age ; 
cf. F. carhiagel\ a. The careening of a ship ; 
ellipt. the expense of this. b. A careening-place 
(cf. anshorage'). 

In sense b the Fr. carriage is much used, esp. in W, 
Indies, and parts of N. America. 

2794 Sir j. Jervis in Naval. Chron. X, 462 The Asia and 
Zebra were appointed . . to enter the careenage. 1829 Loud. 
Eticycl. V. 161 Careenage is the place where the operation 
is performed, and also the money given for careening. 1841 
Orderson Creoleana v. 43 The whole line of the caienage 
being . . one continuous sloping bank of slime. 

atirii. 1877 Kinclake Crimea V. ii. 372 [He] crossed the 
Careenage Ravine. 

Caree'ning, vbl. sb. [f. as prec . -(• -ibg i.] 
The action of me verb Cabebe. 

x66S in Wilkins Real. Char. 283. 2692 in Capt. Smith's 
Seaman's Grant, xvi. 76 Careening, is bringing a Ship to lye 
down on one side while they trim and caulk the other. 
2833 Brewster Nat. Magic, vi. 142 Tliey were greatly 
heeled-to on one side, or in the position called careening. 

attrib. 2697 Dampier Voy. 1 . Hi. 38 A good careening 
place. 1790 Beatson Nav. 4 Mil. Mem. II. 52 The ca- 
reening-whaifs, etc. are entirely decayed. 

Gareev (karie'i), sb. Forms: 6-7 caxriere, 
eaxeexe, (6 oarire, -eiie, earrire), 6-8 oaiier(e, 
carrier, -eex, 7 carrere, carere, (carrear, -eere, 
-eir, oareir), 6- career, [a. F. carriire race- 
course; also career, in various senses ;= It., Pr. 
carriera, Sp. carrera road, career:— late L. car- 
rdria (»m)x:aniage-road, road, f. carr-us wagon. 

The normM Central Fr. repr. of late L. carraria is OF. 
charriere, still usual in the dialects ; it is not clear whether 
carriire is northern, or influenced by It. or Pr.] 
f 1 . The ground on which a race is run, a race- 
course ; also, the space within the barrier at a 
tournament, b. transf. The course over which 
any person or thing passes ; road, path, way. Obs. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 286 It was fit for him to go to 
the other end of the Career, x^ Howell For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 46 In the carrere to Her mines. 0x649 Drumm. of 
Hawtii. Poems'R\&. (271 1) 6 Rowse Memmon’s mother.. 
That she thy [Phoebus’] career may with loses spread. 2631 
Howell Venice 39 Since the Portuguais found out the 
carreer to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 2752 
Chambers Cfcl., Career, or Carier, in the manage, a place 
inclosed with a barrier, wherein they run the ring. 

1 2 . Of a horse : A short gallop at full speed 
(often in phr. to pass a career'^. Also a charge, 
encounter (at a tournament or in battle). Obs. 

2372 Hammer Chron. Irtl, (263^ 239 Seven tall men . . 
made sundry Carreers and brave Turnaments. 2392 Har- 
INGTON Orl. Fur. xxxviii. 33 (N.) To stop, to start, to pass 
carier. 2598 Barret Theor. Warresv. u. 242 The Landers 
. . ought to know how to manage well a horse, run a good 
carrier, eta 26x7 Markham Cevoed, ii. 203 To passe a 
Cariere, is but to runne with strength and courage such a 
conuenient course as is meete for his ability. 2667 Milton 
P, L, I. 766 Mortal combat or carreer with Lance. 1752 
Chambers Cycl., Career. , also used for the race, or course 
of the horse itself, provided it do not exceed two hundred 
paces. 2764 H ARMER Observ . xxvii. vi. 284 Horses . . walking 
in state and running in full career. 

4 b. ‘ The short turning of a nimble horse, now 
this way, nowe that way’ (Baret Alvearie ') ; transf. 
a frisk, gambol. Obs. 

1377 Holinsiied Chron. III. 809/r Manie a horsse raised 
on high with carrier, gallop, turne, and stop. 2^4 snd 
Rep. Faustus in Thoms Pr. Rom. (1858) HI. 338 Careers 
and gambalds. x^ Shaks. Hen. V, ii. i. 232 The king is a 
good king, but . . he posses some humors, and carreeres. 

3 . By extension ; A running, course (usually im- 
plying swift motion) ; formerly [like Fr. carriire'] 
applied spec, to the course of the sim or a star 
through the heavens. Also ahstr. Full speed, 
impetus: chiefly in phrases like in full career, 
•^to take, give ^oneself or some thing) career, etc., 
which were originally terms of horsemanship (see a). 

c 1^34 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 35 Theie . . tooke 
privilie there carier abowte, and violentlie assailed the tents 
of there adversaries. 2391 Si'enser Ruins Titne xvi, As ye 
see fell Boreas. .To stop his wearie efiriere suddenly. 1626 
T. H. CawssidsHoly Crt. 31 Dolphins . .leapeandbound with 
full carrere in the tumultuous waues. 2^7 Milton P. L, 
iv. 353 The Sun. .was hasting now with prone carreer To 
th’ Ocean lies, a 1677 Barrow Setyn. wks. 1726 III. 35 
Sooner may we.. stop the Sun in his carriere. 2762 Fal- 
coner Shipvur. II. 258 Vast torrents force a terrible career. 
2810 Scott Lady <f L. iii. xiii, Stretch onward on thy 
fleet career ! 1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. Brenteds Greece II. 
xvi. 237 Away we went in full career with the waves and 
the wind. 

b. Hawking. (See quot.) 

2727-32 Chambers Cycl., Career, in falconry, is a flight or 
tour of the bird, about one hundred and twenty yards. 

4 . pg. (from 3 and 3) Rapid and continuous 
* course of action, uninterrupted procedure ’ (J.) j 
formerly also, The height, ‘full swing’ of a person’s 
activity. 

1399 Shaks. MneJt Ado n. iii. 250 Shall quips and sen- 
tences . . awe a man from the' careere of his humour ? 26x2 
— ]Viitt, T, I. ii, 286 Slopping the Cariere Of Laughter, 
with a sigh. 1603 Florio Montaigne h ix, (1632) 25 He 
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takes a hundred times more cariere and libcrtie unto him- 
selfe, than hee did for others. 1643 \V. BcinoN L’cIbzvJ 
City 57 Antichrist, in the full course and carrure of his 
happynesse. 1663 Cowlev / 'trsirs Ess. 33 Swift as 
light Thoughts their empty Carriere run. 1675 Tsahl&ne 
CJir. Ethics xvv. 3S9 Quickly stopt in his careir of \ertue. 
1722 Wollaston iit. 174 Not to permit the reins 

to our piassions, or give them their full carreer. 1767 Vast- 
DYCE Senu. U'omeft II. viii 29 A . . Ijeauty . . in the 
career of her conquests. 184S M.kca.vlay H ist. Eng. IJ. 599 
In the full career of success. 

5. A person’s course or progress through life 
(or a distinct portion of life), esp. when publicly 
conspicuous, or abounding in remarkable inci- 
dents ; similarly with reference to a nation, a 
political party, etc. b. In mod. language titer 
Fr. carrier^, freq. used for : A course of professional 
life or employment, which affords opportunity for 
progress or advancement in the world. 

1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. II. J24 A more difficult 
negotiation than you have ever had in your diplomatic 
career. 1815 Scribbleomauia 200 That great statesman’s 
public career, i860 Motley Ntthcrl. 1 1863 * I, i. 7 A history 
. . which records the career of France, Prussia, etc. x8^ 
Geo. EIliot E. Holt 20 Harold must go and make a career 
for himself. 1884 Contemp. Kcv. XL VI. pg An artist, even 
in the humblest rank, had a career before him. 

Caoreer (kario-j)^ ■p. For forms see the sb. 

+ 1. inlr. To take a short gallop, to ‘pass a 
career ’ ; to charge (at a tournament) ; to turn this 
way and that in running (said of a horse) ; also 
Also Irafis. with cognate object. Ois. 

*594 Willobie Avisa F ij, Shamelesse Callets. .That. . can 
carire the whores rebound. To straine at first, and after 
yeeld. i6it Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xv. 32 His horse of a 
fierce courage carrierd as he went. 1672 Villieks <Dk, 
Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1^14) 87 How we Tilt and Career. 

2. transf. and fig. To gallop, run or move 
at full speed. (Also to career itS 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 87 If's tongue doth not career 't 
above his wit. 1679 Sc. Pasguih (1S68I 248 Episcopie 
must quit the cause, And let old Jack carrear boys, itoj 
Sohthey Joan of Arc s. 368 When Desolation royally 
careers Over thy wretched country. 1823 Scott Peperil 
V, The little Julian was careering about uie room for the 
amusement of his infant friend. 1851 Housek. Harrative 13 
Two heavy seas, .careered towards one another. 1856 Mrs. 
Br owning.^ nr. Leighin. 33 1 Sap . . Careering through a tree. 

3. tram. To make (a horse) career. 

_ 1829 W. Irving Conq. Greautda Lxxxiii. (2856) 450 A Moor 
is bom . . to career the steed, .and launch the javeUn. 

4. To move swiftly over. (Cf. 'run the streets'' 

_ 1830 W. Phillips Pit, Sitiai i. 47 In liwng clouds Career- 
ing the expanse. These fleck the finnainent. 

Hence Caxee'rer, Cfuree'xiner vbl. sb. and ppl. 
a,, Caxee'xlngly 

1844 Blackw, Mag. 691 Careerers of the skies ! 1627 Bp. 
Hall Heanj. vpon Earth 'riL 80 All , . fall to plunging and 
careering. 18x7 Coleridge (1863)66 The mad 

careering of the storm. 1599 Nashs Last. Stuffef^sPqi) 
48 The careeringest billow. 1667 Milton P. L, vi. 756 
Careering Fires. 1838 De Quincey Wks. XIV. 293 Huge 
careering le^s. 1832 J. Wilson in Blackw, Afag. 273, 1 came 
down wavermgly, careeringly, flourishingly. 

Carefox, obs. form of Cabfax. 

Caxrefnl (keauM), a. Forms : i caxfiill, oear- 
ful, 3 , 5 karefuU, 4-5 oarful, 6 Sc. oaufaU, 3 - 
oaieful. [OE. carful, cearful, f. cam care + -roL.] 
*1*1. Full of grief; mournful, sorrowful; also (of 
cries, etc.), expressing sonow. Ohs, 

<2X000 SouVs Address 15 Cleopah Jionne swa cearful . . se 
gaest to €am duste. exaos Lay. 1676X Duden of claSes 
karefulle cnihtes. C1394 -P* Crede 441 pey crieden alle 
o cry a carefull nota X470-83 Malory Arthur{s6t6) 1. i6x 
A careful widow wringing her hands and making gre^ 
sorrow, c 1303 Dunbar Tua iHariit Wem. 418 My dokis 
thai ar caerfull in colour of sab ill. 1592 DAmex, Compl. 
Rosamond, Her Tears upon her Chedts (poor careful Girl 1). 
*599 Parisnues u, (1661) 26 To . . ease her careful heart. 

2. Full of care, trouble, anxiety, or concern; 
anxious, troubled, solicitous, concerned, arc/i. 

axpoo Gnihlae 549 (Gr.) Cwsedon cearfulle Criste laSe to 
GuSlace. a 1300 Cursor M. 23x16 paa care-ful eth sal be to 
kene. c 1400 Rowland ^ Ot. 1066 He crakkede full many a 
carefull croun. 1535 Covekdale Tobias v. 12 That I mmee 
the not carefull, I am Azarias. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt. 
vi. 34 Be not careful therefore for the morrow. x6o6 
Marston Fawne iii. Wks. (1836) 63 Necessarie as sleepe To 
carefull man, Z714 Steele Arriv, Ulysses, The King arwe, 
and beat his careful Breast. 18x4 Byron Lara i. xx, It is a 
sight the careful brow might smooth. 

3. Full of care or concern for, attentive to the 
interests of, taking good care of. 

a 1000 Lambeth Ps, xxxbc. 18 (Bosw.) Drihten carful otSSe 
ymhydig is mines. 1535 Coverdale 2 Atacc. xv. 19 They 
that were in the cite, were most carefull for those which 
were to fight. 1333 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Afisc. (Malh.) 
!■ 3S7 A woman . . which was to me a carefull creature. 
XS90 Shake. Err, i. i. 79 My wife more ca^ull for the 
latter-home. *394 — Rich. Ill, ii. ii. 96 Bethinke you like 
a carefull Mother Of the young Prince your sonne. 1732 
Pope Ep. Bathurst 13 Then careful Heav’n supply’d two 
sorts of men. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc vhl 47 She .. 
stretch'd forth her careful hands To ease the burthen. 1830 
Mrs. Stowe Uttcle Tetris C. vL 38 Be careful of the horses, 
Sam. .don’t ride them too fast. 

4. Appl 3 dng care, solicitous attention, or pains to 
what one has to do ; heedful, painstaking, attentive 
to one’s work ; circumspect, watchful, cautious. 

c X030 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 172 Cwriosus, carful. 1383 
Golding Calvin on Dent. xxii. X2g That they diould be (he 


carne.>ter and corcfuller in teaching their children. 2388 
I SiHKS. Titus . 1 . IV. iii. si Goe get yon gone, and pray Im 
Jill, -kiul leaue jou not a man of warre vn-eareht. 
X640 lip. Hall Epis^. i. vii. 29 The cartfuUest .kinba ^ulur 
maj’ perhapi suerve from his mcv.a..e. 1843 111 wit. in 
Emrj I /. .',/cirjp. 1 1^47 1 1 1. 7 w i I )ioii> -.lU'- nf 1 1 alL jriia'in"!, 
a careful and learned antiquary. x86o Tisi'ill Uhic. i, 
§ 22. 133, I felt just sufficient fear to rcmltr me careful. 
X878 McullyCViV. Alts.. i^a None the less careful, minute, 
patient, sj stematic, in eicaniinm^ a pJic j’. 

b. Const, to da a thing, that a thing hj done, or 
with relative clause. 

*579 Lyly Euphttes Arb.l 144 The ma<‘ter would lie iiuire 
carefull what he did teach. x6za Sparrow A'/C', Com, Prayer 
fi66il 40 Careful to maintain the ancient usage. 1677 
Movon Meek. E.verc. 48 lie very careful that tlie 

Spindle stand exactlj’ Perpendicalar. 1771 Junius Lett. 
xlviu.252 Henas careful not to assume any of those pioneni. 
x8m Hoy IPs Games Impr. 43X Be careful that they are 
neither thrown about nor changed. 1836 M.vcgillivr.iv 
tr. H umholdt's Trav, 290 Both males and females are careful 
to ornament their persons with paint. 
t 6 . Applying care to avoid; on one’s guard 
against, cautious, wary. Obs. 

xs8o Lyly Ruphues (Arb.) 446 Not disdainefull to con- 
ferre, but careful to offende. z666 Spurstowe Spir, Chym, 
fi668) 217 Be more careful of doing anything to lose your 
Peace, xyir Steele Sped, No, iiS > 2 Orestilla is . . par- 
ticularly cmeful of new Acqumntance. ,17x8 R. Morris 
Anc, ArcJdt.gi Ever careful of acting so indiscreetly. 

*[■ 6 . Causing trouble or fear, dreadful. Obs. 
c 1340-70 Aleje. 4 Bind. 158 Careful cocodrillus. .]« king 
lette. C150S Dunbar Gold. Targe 243 So carefull was the 
crak, 1332 Lyndesay Alonarche 3747 Herode. .With mony 
vther cairfull Kyng. 1379 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Dec, X33 
The carefull cold hath nypt my rugged rynde. 

7. a. Of things: Fraught or attended with 
sorrow, trouble, or anxiety, Obs. or arch. 

ri2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 171 On pe careful dai pan he cumeiS 
al middeneard to demen. <xi3ao Cursor AT. 363a Ar 
he deied in car-ful bedd. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sawle it. xliv, 
(2859) 50 Alas 1 the careful tyme that euer we were con- 
ceyued. 1377 tr. BullingtPs Decades He casteth 

him . . into a careful and miserable exile. 1^34 Ford Perkin 
iP’arb, iiL ii, Paths which lead.. to a careful throne. 18x4 
Southey Roderick xv. He upon his careful conch. 

b. Showing care, clone ot performed with care. 
X63X Hobbes Eeviafh, jti.^xxxdi 198 By wise, .interpreta- 
tion, and carefull ratiocinadon. *756-7 Xx.KeysltPs Trap. 
1x760) III. 243 After a careful survey of this place. X797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (X847) I. 59 A careful examination of 
the spedmin. x8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng, 1. 617 Careful 
watch was kept all night. 1883 Lloyd .£0} 4 FI. 1. 32 His 
drawing was carefuL 

CareftU!^ (ke«-afuU), adv. [OE. carful-ltcex 
see prec. and in a careful manner ; with 

care : in various senses of the adj, ; now chiefly, 
Heedfully, attentively, circumspectly, cautiously. 

rxxooo in IThorpe Laws II. 360 Se sacem sceal don car- 
fullice Godes Jmnuuga. 4x300 Cursor M. p. 989. 333 Ful 
carfully me-think be his way^e walk. 1393 Lancu P, PI. 
C xxiii. 201 For drede gan ich quaken, And criede car- 
fully. issx Robinson tr. Mords Utop. (Arh.) 147 Whome 
they see depart from his life carefullie and agaynst his will. 
*559 Morwyng Evenym, 7, 1 began carefully to muse. 1588 
Shaks. TU.A. ii. iiS Let it be your charge.. To attend the 
Emperouis person carefully. *710-11 Swift Lett. 11766-8) 
III. 95, I waikt plaguy camuBy, for fear of sliding. 0x726 
Collier iJ.) Envy, now carefolly does it look? how meagre 
and ill-complexioned? x^ Frovde Hist. Eng. (185S) 1. v. 
429 The parliament, in asseiriug the freedom of England, 
catefrilly chose their language. 1873 Jowett Plato ted, 2) 
III. 160 We must examine carefully the character of his 
proposals. 

Carefulness (kes’jfulnte). [OE. catfulttysx 
see Careful and -ness,] The quality or state of 
being careful. 

a. Solicitude, anxiety, concern, arch, b. Heed- 
fulness, vigilance, attentiveness, exactness, caution. 
a xooo iu Thor^ Horn. IL 280 (Bosw.) Codes cwydas sind 
to smeagenne mid micehe carfulnysse. c xooo .S'<Lr. Ltechd. 
III. 2X0 Briwasniman gestreoa mifr carfulnysse geftat^u], 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 115 Mi3 carfulnesse haldnn J?as bebo- 
dan. *333 Coverdale Ps, cxxvi(i}- a Bhite the bred ofeare- 
fulnes.se. 1553 Grikalds Cicero’s Offices i, (1358) 13 It is 
harde to haue a carefulnesse ouer other mens matters. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. L i. § 3 (1873) 8 There groweth careful- 
ness and trouble of mind. *68S "Buxtsu Paraphr, N. T, 
X Cor. vii. 32 Carefulness about me World is so bad a thing. 
1823 Lamb Elia (i86o»ai3 Theface . .full of thought and care- 
fulness, 1863 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 16 You may rely 
upon the carefulness of my observation. 1863 Monsell 
Hymn, 'O Worship the Lord' u, Low at His feet lay thy 
burden of carefulness. 

Careia(e, obs. form of Cabmoe. 

Careiag : see under Cabb Sunday, 

27^ Newark Fair m. Brand Antiq. (18701 1. 67 Care- 

ing Fair will be held on Friday before Carang Sunday. 
Carek, obs. form of Cabback. 

Carol, -eld, obs. form of Cabol, Cabbell. 
Careless (ke^'ilfe), a, \0'Z.carUeu, repr.OTeut. 
type *karalaus’. see Case sb, and -less.] The 
opposite of Cabeful in its various senses- 
+ 1. Free from care, anxiety, or apprehension. 
(Since c 1650 arch., poetic, or nonce-viori.) 

a xooo Rule Ben. a (Bosw.) He on 3am dome freoh and 
carlens bib. c *aoS Lay. 12478 Nu we ina;en to jere careles 
wunlen here, axsa$Ancr. R. 246 pekastel is wel kareleas 
a^ean his unwines. 2348 Uoall, etc, Eras»t.Par, Matt, 
be. 6 liepart in peace with a quyet and careles mynde. 
x6*i Bible Ju^. xviii. 7 They dwelt carelesse, after the 
mqnBir of the Zmonians, quiet and secure. [*67* Mu.toh 
P, R, IV, agg In coiporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 1703 


Pore Ep. A/iss Jiieunf 11 Thus wisely Lareles., i‘!ini.ci,ntl>- 
qay. 1816 J.Wilsun City ep Plague i. I. 332 'lh.it b. 1 k. 
With »h ipv.uii Itavi". the iMrck'- ■, iiif.iiit pLiJ-- 1837 
Hti.tii -s Vein Br.^.en, The ni.iy-tly is the (.arclessc.st fly that 
danLt-...by Englibh river-.] 

2 . Uncoucenicti ; not caring or trouliliiig oiic- 
sclf; not iolicitouSj regurdltss; having no caic t/j 
about, or t to, 

a xooo iadnien's Rat'd. 131 tGr.) WulCi'i «unq(iu, car- 
leasan deor. c 1205 Lay. 11,658 peniie wcoren huo eure-l cse 
of Co-Lintines cunne. xsto Lv lv Eup/.ues (.\rb. > 144 See. 
inj; the father carelesse \i hat thej' learne*. he is al-o secure 
what he ti-.icheth. 1385 .kuiv Svnuys Serm. 1 13411 143 A 
governor like to Moses, .nut carehss to be realoiisin GcU’s 
cause. 1396 Siials. Tai/i. Sir, iv. ii. 79 And come to 
I’.Tdua careles'-e ef y oiir life. 26x4 M.vrkh.im Cheap Husb. 
i. ii. (i663' to Gingle the. .stirrop- about his ears, to make 
him careless of the uoi-e. 2697 Dryotn t'irg, Gu'rg. 
IV. 304 "lis .\risti£us . .Who to his carelcss Mother makes 
his hloan. 2727 Dc Foe Eng. Tradesm. tx34i' I. vii. 43 
Careless of the event of things. 1770 Itoli.sm, Des, I ~iil. x6i 
Careles.s their merits or their friults to scan- x8oo Worusw. 
Aliehael 28, I wot. yet a Buy' Careless of books, 1807 
Ckadbe Pur. Reg. HI. 859 Careless vthat he s.U(l. 1847 tr. 
J, De Vegds Jnil. Tour iiL iS Quite resigned and caiele-s 
aliuut the los.s, 18S3 Li oyd Ebh 4 FI. II, 20a ' Not at all ' 

. ..said Frank, in one of his most careless tones, 

3. Not taking due c-tre, not paying due attention 
to what one does, inattentive, negligent, thought- 
less ; inaccurate. 

*579 Lyly Eupkugs (Arb.i 195 As farre be they carelesse 
from honour as they be from awe. 2379 Tii vnnu A nimadv. 
1x865) 6 By oure carelesse .. printers of Englande. 2732 
Berkeley Alciphr, v. { 25 It is natural for careles.s writers 
to run into faults they never think of, 1803 Worpsw. Pre- 
lude .\ni.(i85il 276 Souls that appear to have no depth at 
all 'I'o careless eyes. 2871 Murlev tWtaire tx&86) 29 
Writers so acutely careless as Montaigne, 

4. Of things : 

'fa. Uncared for, untended (obs .) ; b. Arranged 
or uttered without art ; artless, unstudied, 

(arck.); c- (esp. in mod. use) Done, caused, or 
said he^lessly, Ihoughtlesuly, negligently. 

1390 Marlowe Heroff L. i, A country maid. Whose care- 
le.s.v hair. . Glistered with dew. 1596 Sfenser F. Q, iv. iv. 
38 Their many w ounds and carelesse harmes. 1603 ShaKs. 
Alacb. I. iv. 11 To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd 
As 'twere a carelesse Trifle. x66o Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(X701) 32/2 Causing a careless rupture in the State. 1704 
Steele Lying Lover 1. (1747) la Aly Sword . . does it hong 
careless? x7o6 Pom Lett, vVks. 2736 V. 32, 1 have seen. , 
women.. look better in a careless night-gown., than Made- 
moiselle Spanheim drest for a baJL <1x763 Siienstone Wks, 
11764' I. xa8 My limbs with careless ease reclin’d. 1768 
Beattie Minsir. n. vi. One evening, as he framed the 
careless rhyme, 1798 S, Rogers Ep. to Friend 150 Care- 
less my course, yet not without design. Afod, Nothing 
could snow better the contrast between careful and careless 
work. 

6. quasi-trt^. 

x8n J. Wilson Isle of Palms il 447 The dripping sail is 
careless tied Around the painted mast. 2835 Tennyson To 
Maurice 15, A careless-order'd garden. 

Carelessly (ke^'ilesli), adv. [f. prec, +- ly2 .] 
In a careless manner, without care; without ap- 
prehension (obsi) ; without attention, art, or study ; 
(now espl) heedlessly, thoughtlessly, negligently. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xviti. (1634) 712 LviU 
men. .more carelesly follow their owne lusts._ xsg* Greene 
Greaisw, Wit (1617) 39 The one carelesly skiplng, the other 
carefully prying. x6xx Bible Esek. xxxlx. 6 Among them 
that dwell carelesly in the yles. — Eeph. ii. 25 This is the 
rcioycing citie that dwelt carelessely. x66r Oldenburg in 
Phil. Trans, II. 432 Course Hemp, carelesly twisted. 27*6 
Addison Dial. AUdals iL 46 Leaning carelessly on a pillar. 
2747 Berkeley Let. Wks. 1871 IV. 315 Things hastily and 
carelessly written. ,1847 Helbs Friends in C, (1851) I, 7 
lowking at everything so carelessly that they see nothing 
truly. 1876 Geo. Euot Dan, Der. HI. xxxviL 130 Many 
a carelessly-begotten son of mao. 

Carelessness (keoulesnes). [OE. carUasna \ 
see Gabblers and -bess.] 'Ihe quality or state of 
being void of care, or of taking no care ; freedom 
from trouble or anxiety (oir.) ; heedlessness, in- 
attention, thoughtlessness, negligence, indifference. 

cxooo <Elfric Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 172 Securitas, kar- 
leasnes. 2562 T. Norton Calvitis Inst, in. 204 Consider 
how great is our carelesnesse, or drowsinesse, or blaggish- 
nesse. *507 Hooker Eecl, Pol. v. Ixviii. 1 9 (ilarelessness to 
vvhom we impart the mysteries of Christ, 26x3 R. C. Table 
AlpketcA. ^Securitie, carelesnesse, feare of nothing. ^164* 
J . J ACKSON True Evang, T. 11. 148 The Stoicks . , patience 
. . was . . onely a . . wretched carelessnesse. 2729 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 2874 II. 97 Men do indeed resent what is occa- 
sioned through carelessness. *823 Lamb Elia (x86o) air 
With what ineffable carelessness would he twirl his gold 
chain 1 2849 Kuskih Sev, Lamps v. S ix. 144 Accidental 
carelessnesses of measurement or of execution. 

CaTelesswi-'se, adv. In a careless way. 

x88o Emma Marshall Alem. Troubl, Times is With a 
violet velvet cloak thrown carelesswise over his shoulder, 

Caren, obs. form of Cabbiok, 

Carenage : see Cabebnagb. 

t Carenayre. Obs. rare—\ [ad. L. carenaria 
vessel for making carmttm : see CABBifa 

CX420 Pallad. on Ilusb. viit. 129 In carenayres naked 
children goo And glocke it oures v to and froo. 

't' Carrency. Obs, rar&'~^. [ad. med.L. carSniia, 
f. carere to lack ; cf. Fr. carence, It, (arenziai\ The 
state of being without; wantingness, want. 

X653 Bf. Richardson Qbserv. O, T,x&^ (L.) Hus sense o( 
dermiction and catency of Divine favour. 
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+ Carene Ods. rare~\ [ad. L. carccnum, 
a. Gr. Kapoivop."] A sweet wine boiled down. 

c X4ZO I'allad. on UhsI. xi. 484 Befrut, carene, and sape, 
in oun manere of inuht is made. 

+ Cacene 2, Obs. rare~^. [ad. nied.L.ffl;w?fl a 
forty days’ fast, also a remission of such fast ; ac- 
cording to Du Cange formed from qitadragena or 
quarattteiia. Cf. Ql'ADEAgesima, QtJABANTlSE.3 
A forty days' fast ; a remission or indulgence 
from forty days of fasting. ? sTIabentakb. 

1647 Jeh. Tavlor Dissuas. Popery i. iv. § 4 (R.) Were you 
well advis’d ? it may_ be your Quadragenes are not Carenes, 
that is, are not a quitting the severest penances of fasting 
so long on bread and water. 

t Carezie J*. Obs. rare—^. [a. F. carine keel 
L» cartna^ (See quot.) 

1755 GeniL XXV. 31 Carene, the bottom or keel of 
a shell, when in its natur^ situation, as that part of the 
Nautilus, on which it swims. 

Carene, obs. form of Careek. 
t Carentaue. Obs. [Cf. It. quarantana, -ena, 
-ina, Pr. qmrantena, carantena^ F. giearantaiite, 
med.L. quarantena collection of 40, space of 40 
days; f. Romanic quaranta (r— L. qtiadra^nta) 
forty + -atta, F. -aiwe (see dozen).] A group of 40 ; 
a space of forty days ; a forty days’ indulgence. 

1647 Jeb. T.aylor Dissuas. Popery i. § 3 (R.) In the church 
of Sancta Maria de Popolo there are for every day in the 
year 3800 years of pardon, besides 14,014 Carentanes, which 
in one year amount to more than 1,000,000. 

Carei? (keeTsi). [f. Care &.] One who cares. 

1691 Norris Praci. Disc. 185 The immoderate Carers for 
the World. 1830 Browhing Chrisim. Eve 166 A carer for 
none of it, a Gallio t 

Garerie, var. of Cabeeb : perh.. erroneous. 

JS99 ^osLTssL Atijpy Worn. Ahisigd. (1841) 123 Giae roome 
and let us have this hot carerie. 

Caresay, obs. f. Kebsey, a cloth, 
i* Ca*zteS 03 ]ie, a. Obs. In 6 Sc. cairsnm. [f. 
Cabs sb. + -some.] Troublesome, burdensome. 

1S3S Stkwart Cron. Scot. II. 588 He fell in sic truhill war 
cairsnm for to tell. 

Caress (kare*s), sb. Also y carrasse, oaxeaae, 
(cltaxesse). [a. F. caresse, 161I1 c. ad. It. carezza 
late L. ^cdriiia, f. cdrus dear.J An action of 
endearment, a fondling touch or action, a blan- 
dishment. 

[x6xx CoTGR., Caresse, a cheering, cherishing . . hugging . . 
making much of.] x6sx Jer. Tavxor Defy Liaiug x. xiv. 
(R.J All the caresses and sweetness of love. 1667 Milton 
P, L, vtii. 36 Solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses. 
1774 Golosu. Mat, Hist, {ijid III. 52 The goat . . easily 
attaches itself to man, and seems sensible of his caresses. 
1863 Geo. Euot Rmnola n. xxxii, (1880) I. 386 She felt his 
caress no more than if he had kissed a mask. 

x$47 CtAREHaoH Hist. Reb. 1 . 11. 98 The Scots made all 
the^Caresses to many of the English. x6^ G. Baniel 
Trinarclu Hen. V, ccbcxi, ’T wer in vaine To frame 
Carresses of Biscourse. 1730 Johnson Rambl. No. 77 ra 
When the gibs and caresses of mankind shall recompense the 
toils of study. 1761-a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixx. 233 
The caresses of faction, and the allurements of popularity. 

Caress (karcs), ». [a. F. caresse-r to caress, 
fondle, ad. It, carezzare, i. carezza] seeprec.] 

1 . irans. To treat affectionately or blandi^ingly, 
to touch, stroke, or pat endearingly ; to fondle. 

1697 Bameier Voy. (17301 1 . 339 {headingVThn natives caress 
them. 17x6-8 Lasy M. W. Montague Lett. i. xiiL 46 She 
caressed me as if I had been her daughter. z83x Longf. 
Goid. Leg. VI. Coft. Odewuuild, My very hands seem to 
caress her. xSto E. Peacock Raff Skirl. HI. 141 Isahell 
was caressing the fawn. 

T). transf, and Jis . 

_cx746 Kervey Medif, (z8x8) x6z Fondly caressing this 
little flower. X833 C. BrontS Villetteray. (X855I isS Acacia- 
boughs coresssed its panes, 1870 Xaiwell Among my Sks, 
Ser. n. (xB/s) 195 Its prolonged echoes caress the ear. 

2. To treat with kindness or favonr, pet, 
make much of. arch. 

1638 Milton Left. State Wks, 1738 II. 230 For the Sweet- 
ness of his Bisposition caress’d by all hien. x6fa Addr. 
fr. Chester in Land, Gas, No. 1764A [We] do further re* 
solve and promise not to Caress or Encourage any person 
who shall obstinately persist in courses diriiked by Your 
Majesty. 1728 bloza/iit Algiers II, iv. 387 Sultan Suliman 
highly caressed a Person, concerning whom he had heard 
so much. X740 Jounzon JBiake'Wks.JV. 359 Without being 
much countenanced or caressed by his superiors. 1771 R. 
Henry Hist. Gt. Brit. II. 5 The poets of the north' were 
^greatly carMsed by our Anglo-Saxon kings. 1804 A. 
Bukcan Mariner’s Citron. II. 327. X876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. IV. xviiL 128 William was thus busy in half caressing, 
half coercmg, his English subjects. 

To ‘treat’. Obs. 

Hobbk Behemoth (1840) 409 Lambert, .caressed his 
Mldiers with an entertainment at his own house. x6m 
T. CocKMAN TvUys OfficesiyjcEi 199 Sums, .daily thrown 
away to Caress the People. 

3 . absol. 

1683 B. A. Art of Converse g6 To treat with your Friend 
M a Serpent caressing with the Tml. 1732 ^omsasRambl. 
No. aooTis Some .. offend when they aesimi to caaress. 

Taylok Fattst I, v, She slept wMlc we were 
c&ressing. 

Care'ssa'ble, rare'~\ [f. Caeess v. + 
-abiiB.] That may be caressed. 

X663 Sib G. Maoceneie Rehg, Stoic i. (1683) z 6 The most 
caressable of opmiona 


Caressant (kare's^t), a. rare and pioetic. [a. 
F. caressant, pr. pple,] Caressing, fondling. 

x86i Temple & Trevor Tantdt&uscr 12 The caressant airs 
of Heaven. X87X R. Elus Caivllus xxv, 10 Those tender 
hands caressant. 

Care'SSer. [see -erI.] One who caresses. 
x822 Beddoes Brides' Trag. ni. v. Close to my heart, dear 
caresser, you creep. 

Care'S siugj vbl. sb. and ppl. a. [f. Caress ».] 
A. vbl. sb. The action of the verb Cabess. 
B. ppl. a. That caresses ; fondling, endearing. 

xM3 J, Spencer Prophecies 69 In caressing of Christ by 
some pretty attributes, a vyi^Goysssti. tr. Scarrods Cam. 
Rom. U775) 1 . 153 The same civility and caressing expres- 
sions. X833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 441 His caressing 
manners. 

Hence Caze'ssing'ly adv., in a caressing manner. 
1834 Mrs. Hemans in Blackto. Mag, XXXV, 634 A bright 
rill wound Caressingly about the holy ground, a 1843 Hood 
Cupid Greyb., Passing bis hand caressingly over her curls. 

Care’ssive, a. [f- Caress ». + -ivb; formed 
after words like express-ivel\ Habitually caress- 
ing; of the nature of a caress. 

x8ox Monthly Mag. XII. oS Biminutives easily acquire a 
careasive character. x88o Harper’s Mag. 909 Much cares- 
sive handling. 

Care SlUlday> Sc. Also cair-. [German 
has the coiresp, har^freitag (in MHG. harvrttac, 
kartac) Good Friday, and karwoche (also in 
MHG.) Passion week ; appears not to 

be in use. OHG. chara, OE. cam. Care in its 
earlier sense of ‘ sorrow, trouble, grief’.] 
‘According to Bellenden, Sunday immediately 
preceding Good Friday ; but now generally used 
for the fifth in Lent’ (Jamieson), 

1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 497 Thus entrit 
Prince James in Scotland ; and come, on Care Sonday, in 
Lentem, to Edinburgh [Boeth. dominicae passionis oh- 
viam. XS38 A herd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Betuixt this & Cair 
Sonday. <xtS75 Diurn. uccurr. (1833) 23 Lestit quhill caris 
sonday in Lentrone. 1823 YLomz . Eveiy^day Bk. 1 . 4x5 Care, 
or Carle Sunday is the fifth Sunday in Lent. 

i* Caresweet. Obs. An old name for Gentian. 
<1x387 Sinon. Barlhol. {.Awed. Oxon.) 23 Geniiana, 
haldemoyne, careswete, idem, 

Caresye, obs. £. REBaEY, a doth, 
l^aret (.km-ret, keo-iet). [L. caret (there) is 
wanting, f. carere to be in want of.] 

A mark ( 4 ) placed in writing below the line, 
to indicate that something (written above or in the 
margin) has been omitted in that place. 

X7X0 W. Mather Yng.MatisComp.(vjzi) g8 That which 
is called Caret (that is to say in English, it is wanting) 
markt with a Latine CircumSex, thus («) which is Jo shew 
where a Word forgotten, .and placed above the Line, is to 
comein. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. vuL ex8 Shouldaletter 
have been omitted, a caret is put at the place. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. (18S6} 301 Like the carets on a proof-sheet. 
Caret, obs. form of Cabboi?. 

Ca*re-ta:ker. [f- Cabb sb. + Taker, f. Take 
«.] One who takes care of a thing, place, or 
person ; one put in charge of anything. 

1838 M. PoRTEOus Souier Johnny 17 The souter's wife . . 
was servant to Gilbert Brown . . and . . acted as nurse and 
care-taker to Agnes his daughter. 1850 W. G. Wills Li/ds 
Foreshad. II. xvii. 205 The caretaker of the house met them, 
hat in hand. X869 Daily News 19 July, The votes of Par- 
liament to the caretakers of the puks. 

b, esp. in Ireland, a person put in charge of 
a farm from which the tenant has been evicted. 

x868 Times 24 June 12 (Irish Correspt.) Three companions 
assaulted the caretaker. 18^ Illust. Land. News 39 Jan. 
x» The evicted tenants were readmitted as caretakers. 

Ca're-ta;ldiig, vbl, sb. [f. as prec. + -ingI,] 
't'a. Anxiety {obs.). b. Taking care of. 

***^.?’i Long tr. Barclays Argents iv. viii, 266 Shee was 
vety ill, both by caretaking ana sicknesse. 1763 Sterns 
Tr, Shandy VIII. xx, The want of caretaking of me. 

So Caxe-taking a., that takes care, careful. 
x8i 3 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 12 Industrious and 
care-taking creatures reduced to beggary by bank-paper. 

Carete, -ette, obs. ff. Cart sb.\ Cabte, Carat. 
Careway, obs. form of Caraway. 

Oarew, var. of Cabue, Obs., a measure of land, 
t Care-worm, Obs. [? error for Eaebwobm.] 

xsgS W. Phillips Litischoteris Voy, (1864) 222 They can 
hardly keepe any Paper or Bookes from wormes, which are 
like care wormes, but they doe often spoile and consume 
many Papers and euidences of great importance. 

II Cares (keo’reks). Bot. PI. carices (kea’risfz). 
[L. edrex sedge.] A large genus, N.O. Cyperaceas, 
comprising various grassy-looking plants ; a sedge. 

* 3 ^ Trevisa Barth, De P . R. xvii. xxxv. (1495) 624 Carix, 
Sedge is an herbe raoost harde and sharpe. XB33 J, Hodg- 
son m J. Raine Metn, (1858) II. 305 Narrow haughs edged 
with carexes. 1834 Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) II . 27 Carex, 
and stunted rushes. 1839 Bahwin Orig, Spec, iii. (1878) 56 
Not counting grasses and carices. 

Car©yii(e, obs. form of Cabeion. 
irCairf. Obs. exc. dial. Ini oyrf, 4k7Tf,keTfe, 
4-7 oarfe, 5 aaxSa. [OE. had cyrf fem. repr. 
OTeut. kurbjd- from ablaut stem of Caevb v. Cf. 
MHG. kerbe, MLG. and MDu. kerve, Du. kerf 
fem. Thence ME. kyrf, kerfe] the later form 
may be modified after the vb., in OE, ceorfaai] cf, 
LG. karf] 


1 . Cutting, a cut, incision ; a wound ; a fissure. 

a xooo Rule Si. Benei 28 (Bosw.) Cyrf abscissio. c X340 
Gaw. fy Gr, Knt. 372 Kepe ]>e cosyn . .^at Jiou on kyrf sette. 
X393 Gower Conf, II. 152 With sondry kerfe and portreture. 
? <1x400 Morte Arth, 2714 And whene }je carffes ware 
dene, jiay clede them agayne. 1339 Morwync Evonyin. 64 
A thin horde with a slitt or carfe in the midst cut out over- 
thwarth. x36s_GqLmNG Ovid's Met. viii. (1593) 205 The 
blond came spinning from the carfe, 1639 JilS. Acc. St. 
John's Hasp, Canterb,, For sawinge of a carfe in a peice 
of timber, ijd. X847-78 Halliwell, Carf, the breadth of 
one cutting in a rick of hay. Kent. xSyg Jamieson, Carf, 
a cut in timber, for admitting another piece. Dumfr. 

2 . ? The cut part at the end of a piece of wood. 

X302 Arnolds Chron. 97 liij fote of assise be syde the 

carf. XS42-3 Act 34-s Hen. VIII, iii, Euerie shyde of tal- 
wood to conteyne in length .iiii. foote of assise at least, be- 
sydethecarfe. X799S. Freeman Tom/m £ 7 ^ 151 All cord wood 
for sale shall be four feet long, including half of the carf. 

Carf, obs. pa. t. of Caevb v. 

Carfax, -fox (ka’jf&ks, -fpks). Forms: 4 
carfuks, carfouk, 5 carfowgh, carfoukes, 6-7 
carfoz, 7 carfoix, caiefox, 8 cairfax, 5- carfax. 
[ME. carfuks, -fouk, repr. an earlier carreforc{s, 
-furcs, corresp. to Pr. carreforc, OF. carreforls, 
-four (mod.F. carrefour) L. quadrifurc-tts 
four-forked, f. quadri- = quatuor four + fzirca fork. 

As the F. had lost the final c before the 12th c., it is not 
quite clear how this came into Eng. possibly from the 
Latin form— it could hardly be from the Provengal. The 
total absence of the r in Eng. is also notable, esp. as fork 
was a well-known word from OE. times. But notwith- 
standing these and other obscure points in the phonetic 
history, the derivation itself appears to be beyond doubt.] 

1 . A place where four roads or streets meet. 
(Sometimes extended to more than four.) 

X337 Loudon CityRec., Lett.Bk.Gjz Item qenul Pulter 
nautre denzein de la Citee nestoise as Carfuks del leden- 
haUe ouesqz conyns volatil nautre Fulletrie pur vendre. 
c X440 Promp, Pam, 62 Cartehowse [v. r. Carfax, or Car- 
faus], quadriviuui, c X450 Merlin xvii. 273 Thei enbusshed 
hem a-gein a carfowgh [? carfowrgh] of vj weyes. c X500 
Partenay iSrg No place ther had, neither carfoukes [Fr. 
carrefours] non. x66* Phillips, Carefox, quasi, quatre- 
four, or a place parted into four w^es, a market place in 
Oxford, [ed, 1678 Carfax.] x886 C. W. Bardsley Jim's 
Psalm 17 He comes to a country carfax. Four roads meet. 

2 . Hence, the proper name of a place formed 
by the intersection of two principal streets in 
various towns, as at Oxford and Exeter. 

1327 Will of W. Secoll of Stanton Harcourt (Somerset 
Ho.) My house in Eynesham before the Carfaxe. 1380 
VowELL Exeter (1765) 6 The Conduit at Quatrefois or 
Carfox. c X630 Risdon Sum. Devon § 107 (1810) 104 Four 
..streets .. do all meet in the midst of the city, called 
corruptly Carfox. 1636 Blount Glossogr., CarHox, a mar- 
ket place in Oxford so called. 1673 Will of H. Ellis of H or, _ 
sham (Somerset Ha) Scarfolke-s. 1693 J. Edwards Bks, of 

0. 4 r N. T, 1.429 Carfax., the place where Four Ways meet 
iu (Oxford, X709HEARNE Collect. 24 July, Ad quadrivium, 
vulgo CairAx. 1731 S. Whatley Eng. Gazeteer Exeter 
(Bevon), Here are 4 principal streets, .all centering in the 
middle of the City, which is therefore called Carfox. 1880 
Sussex Gloss. (E. B. S.) The Carfax at Horsham. 1886 
■r. Northy Hist. Exeter xiii. 66 They were taken to Exeter 
and executed at the Carfoix. 

1 3 . (In form caffouk) i Used to render med.L. 
quadrivium, in the academic sense of the four 
‘ arts’, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy 
(cf. Aet 7). Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden vi. xiv. Rolls Ser. VII. 69 ]?at car- 
fouk ichleve [illud quadrivium omitte), buthe[Gerehertus] 
drank frerofpat he passed al o^ere. 

f Carfe. Obs. [? error for Caesb.] 

iT04WoRLtDGEBtrf. Rust, et Z/ri., C<»!!: 7 f, signifies Ground 
unbroken in Husbandry. 1721 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 

Carfe, sb. : see Cabb. 

Cairferal (kauferal). [f. the first syllables of 
car-bon, fer-rum (iron), and ai-unmta, of which 
substances it is compounded.] (See quots.) 

1881 Nature XXV. 62 The powers of carferal, well known 
as a filtering medium in the removal of ammonia from sew- 
age. ^ 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 63/1 Carferal, a new., 
filtering material compounded of alumina, iron and carbon, 

t Ca’rflef ®- Obs. rare-\ A verb applied to 
one of the operations in preparing flax for spinning. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii. (Tollemache 
MS.) It [flax] is knokked and bete, breyed and carfled \ed, 

1. ^3 carflyd], rodded and gnodded, ribbed and hecchelid. 

CarfoiK, -ouk(es, -owgh, -ox : see Carfax, 
tCa'rfoiir, carrefour. Obs. In 5 qnaxe-, 
quaa^fonr, 6 qnaxe-, quarrefoure, 6-8 carfour, 
6 - cairefour, carxi-. [a. F. can‘efour, in 13th c. 
quarrefour'. see Caefax.] A place where four 
ways meet, a ‘ carfax ’. (F ormexly quite naturalized, 
but now treated only as French.) 

1477 (Daxton Jason a8 In alle the quarefoura of the cyte. 
1490 — Eneydos xxvii. loo By the grete quarfours and by 
wayes. 130a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 562 In 
a quarefoure of a towne. x6ao Holland Livy xxvii. iv. 628 
Neere unto the carrefour or crosse waie [compitum] of Anag- 
nia. Ibid, xxxvm, xxxvi. 1005 In all quarrefours or crosse 
streets of the citie, i6or — Pliny I. so Rome . . containeth . , 
265 crosse streets or carfours. 1632 Evelyn State France 
Misc. (1805) 93 You walk the Streets and public Carfours. 
C1730 BuRrZrfA N. Scot! (1818) I. 22 It [Glasgow] has 
a spacious carrifour, where stands the cross. <*1734 North 
Exam, III. vii. F 86. 572 Their Seat was in a Sort of Carfour 
at Chancel-Lane End. 

Carfuffle, variant of CubfuffIiB, ilr. 
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CAHICOUS. 


[| CaYlfa^i In 8 cargo, cargau. [Sp. car^ load, 
cogn. with F. charge. It. carica, f. caricare, in late 
L, carricare to load : see Chakge, Caugo.] A 
* load ’ as a measure of weight see quots.). 

1622 Malyxes Anc. LaTO-Merch. 26 They account also by 
Cargaos of 400”" smal weight. 1704 J. Harris Zfjr. Techn. 
s.v. IVeight, At Antwerp .. The carga, or charge, 400]., 
which is tw'o Bales of sool. each, for an Horse to carry, 
tyia W. Rogers Voy, (1718) igg Each Cargau Si Pound 
weight 17SS Chambers Cycl. Sup/t., Cargo also denotes a 
weight used in Spain and Turky, amounting to about 
300 English pounds. 1850 Prescott Peril II. 103 Two 
hundred cargas, or loads of gold. 

II Ca'rga'-^, Obs. [Sp. carga charge.] (See quot.) 
1625 Markh.am Souldiers Accid. 60 [Ot] the Sounds and 
Commands of the Trumpet . . (which we generally call 
Poynts of Warrel there are sixe : . . The fift is Carga, Carga, 
or an alarum, Charge, Charge which sounded, every man 
(like Lightning) flyes vpon his enemie. 

t Ca'rgasou, cargazon. Obs. Forms : 6-Jr 
(g) cargason, 7 coargazon., cargosoon, car(r'a- 
gasoune, (corgaisou). [a. Sp. cargazon ' load of 
a ship, cargo ’, double augm. (^azo, -oti) of car^ 
cargo load : cf. F. cargaison^ 

1 . The cai^o or freight of a ship. 

1583 J, Newbery Let. in Arb. Gamer III. 17a There 
should come in eueiy ship the fourth part of her caigason 
in money, 1628 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seauieti 3 The 
C^pe-merchant and Purser hath the charge of all the Cara- 
gasoune or Merchandize, c 1645 Howeu. Lett. 111. vi. Her 
cargazon of broad cloth. 1657 'R. Ligom Sariadoes (,t6js)S 
That part of the Cargosoon that was consign’d for that 
place. 1722 De Foe CoL yack (1840} 315 We will not fail 
to.. bring money enough for any cargmson. 1882 Myers 
Renew. Youth 63 They lade thy bark for nought, they pile 
thereon With vain largess the golden cargason. 

h.jhg. 

1625 Donne Serm. Wits. 2839 VI. 67 Discretion is the 
ballast of our ship.. hut zeal is the veiy freight, the carga- 
son, the merchandise itself. 1642 Howell For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 67 A cargazon of Complements and Cringes, e 1845 
— Lett. I. xi. My body is but a Cargazon of corrupt humours. 

2 . An inventory of goods shipped, a bill of 
lading- [So P. cargaison.'\ 

iSM Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 217 These Marchants as soone 
as they are come on land, do give the cargason of all their 
goods to that Broker that they will haue to do their husi- 
nesse for them, with the marks of all the fardles and packs. 
Carge, obs. So. form of Chabge sb. 
ri470 Henry Wallace Tsa. 396 He had leuer haiff had 
him at his large . . than off fyne gold to carge {ed. 1370 
charge] Mor than in Troy was fund. 

Carged, carging ; see Cargued. 

Cargo 1 (ka’igo). Also 8 oaxgoe. PI. cargoes. 
[17th c. a. Sp. cargo loading, burthen, or perhaps 
carga load, freight, cargo, in It. carico, carka, 
med.L. carricwn, carrica load, f. late I* carricare 
to load, f. carrtts Cab ; see Chabge.] 

1 . The freight or lading of a ship, a ship-load, 
1857 R. Ligon Barhadoes 8 As we had Cause to suspect 

him for the (^ask, so wee had for the Cargo. 2897 Pollex- 
FEN Disc. Trade ^ Coyn 116 The Ships Adventure and 
Bristol, whose Cargoes cost in England about Soooof. 2705 
Land. Gaz. No. 4151/4 The Catharine Maurice . . with her 
Cargo of Brown Sugar and Ginger, 2725 De Foe V<^. 
round World (1840) 7 We had a veiy rich cargo on boa^. 
1796 Morse Atner, Geog. L 322 The spede was leaving 
the county in cargoes. 1840 R. Dana BeL Mast xxiL 67 
Having discharged her cargo and taken in ballast. 

•fb. A bill of lading. Obs.—** (Cf. CabgaSon a.) 
1878 Littleton Lai. Diet., A cargo or Bill of lading or 
list of goods, tnerchmi caiedogns. xvai Bailey, Cargo . . 
Also a Bill of Lading, or List of the Goods of a Ship. 

2. transf. {sS..load'). flJ- 1 ® 90 -) 
x6go B. E. Diet. Cemt. Crew, Cargo, a good round Sum 

of Money about a Man. wx4 H. Grove Sped. No. 558 T s 
Advancing towards the Heap, with a larger Cargo than 
ordinary upon his Back. 011782 Lady M. W, Montague 
Lett. xdv. 155 , 1 am promised a cargo of lampoons from 
Bath. z8o6-j J, Beresforo Miseries Hum. Life (2628) il 
xxxi, A cargo of novels. 184s Darwin PSiy. Nat, xv, Six 
were intended for riding, and four for carrying cargoes. 

3 . Comb., chiefly attrib., as cargo-boat, -hook., 
liner, -p>rt (an opening in the side of a ship for 
delivering cargo), -ship, -steamer. 

iBs 9 Merv, Mar. ^f/^r.(i86o) VII.8 Cargo boats convmnng 
goods to Canton from Ships. 1867 Siuyth Saih^ s W ird- 
hk.. Cargo-book, shows the mark, number, quality, ani^if 
measurement goods) the dimensions of such pack^es of a 
ship's cargo. 1884 Si. yarned e Gaz. 10 Apr. s/i The own- 
ers of cargoships and steamers. 

^ See also Cabga. 

tCaTgo2. Obs. [Both of the following uses 
seem ex^cable from the senses of the Sp. cargo, 
carga burden, load, weight, bundle, fardle, truss, 
etc. ; but they appear earlier than the prec., and 
have no contact with it in Eng. 

There is however no evidence that cargo was so used in 
Sp. The suggestion that the exclamation was meant^for 
the Sp. card'jOj appears phonetically out of the question, 
as does that of its being for It. coraggio (lu>ra'dd^0).] 

1 . A contemptuous term applied to a person. 

260a B. Jonson Poetast. v. Ui, A couple of condemn’d 

caitiue calumnious Cargo's. 

2 . As an exclamation or imprecation. 

1607 G. Wilkins Miseries Efsf. Marr. rv. in Had. Dods- 
Hry l 2 C, S33 But cargo ! my fiddlestick cannot play without 
rosin. 16x5 AUmntez. in Donley (1780) VIL 351 Twenty 
pound a year For three good lives? Cai^ 1 hai Trincalo { 


CaTgOOse, [app. f. C.Km sb.^-t- G oose: the 
bird breeds in meres and fens : cf. carr stcvIIok'.^ 
A name for the Crested Grebe. 

z6n CiuHLETON Exerc. de Nomin. Animal. 107 Avis 
qua-’dam anate paula major.. agri Ccitrensis incolis (iibi 
frequens estj a Cargoes dicta. s'jSg Mrs. I’k’zzi yourn. 
France 11 , 332 Whj’ there are no., cargeesc upon tbeve 
lakes nobody inform-, me. 1879 Johns Brit. Birds C09 a. 

t Cargned, carged, a. Plant. Obs. [? cf. F . 

carguer to charge, lade ^Cotgr.).] In High-cargned 
or -carged ; which is found also in the form high- 
charged, and appears to be the same as high-caraed. 
The original form and sense are unknown. 

High-caged {judged} has been suggested : cf. Cage 4 c, 
Cage-work 3, 

^ 1380 North Plutarch (1876) 205 The Persian galleys, be- 
ing high cargued, heavy, and not yare of stereage. 2592 
Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Aib.) 19 So huge and high caiged 
was the Spanish Ship. 

So (high.) Gargeing vU. sb. 

_ 1818 Raleigh Ze/r. (1852) 131 Tlie high Cargeing of Ships, 
is that that brings many iU qualities. 

f Cariacare. Obs. Put for the Vulgate cari- 
caruin ‘of dried figs ’ (i Sam. xxv. iS> [L. carica.'\ 
U83 CtxTON Gold. Leg. 6j.'x, ii C masses of cariacares. 

Carian, obs. form of Cakbioh. 
tCa'xiate, V. Obs. [f. Cabi-e8+-ate, prob. 
after F. earier : see -ate.] trans. To affect with 
caries or decay. 

Hence Ca'riated^/. a., decayed, carious. 

1885 G. Harvey Advice agsi. Plague 34 Light cariated 
dusts of Vegetables. 1702 Eitg. Tneopkrasi. x. 139 And 
cariate the very bones. 2738 J. S. LcDraris Ohsert>. Surg. 
(1771) 20 The Hole of the (^ku^ted Alveol. 

Caria’tic, a , : for Cabyatidic. 

2789 P. Smyth tr. AldricKs Archit. (x8i8) 107 Cariadc 
columns in any temple would have been ridiculous. 

Carlatld, -al, etc. : see Cabtatid. 

CaiZib (kas'rib). In 6 pi. caribais, caribes, 
oarixtes. [a. Sp. caribe : see Cannibal.] One of 
the native race which occupied the soufliem islands 
of the West Indies at their discovery : in earlier 
times often used with the connotation of cannibal. 

igSS Eden Decades W, Ind, 1. 1. (Arb.) 66 The w>’lde and 
myscheuous people called Canibales or Caribes, whiche 
were accustomed to eate mannes flesche. 157B T. N. tr. 
Cong. W. India 4 Others ..looking for death, and to be 
eaten of the Cannes. 1802 Metarnorpk. Tobacco (Collier) 
to Which at the Caribes banquet gouem'st all, And gently 
rul'st the sturdiest Canihall. s8^ Bancroft Hist. U. S, 
VI. xliL 2S9 The oppressed and enslaved Caribs. 

Hance Ca-xibaJ cu (after cannibal)', Oarl'b'be’aii 
a. and sb., applied to certain of the West Indian 
isles, and to the sea between them and tire main- 
land; Caiibee* (= Cakib). 

1849 Carlyle Disc. Nigger Question 37 Under the in- 
competent Caribal (what we i^l * Cannibal () possessors, 
17x9 De Fob Crsaee (1858) 319 Their battles with the Carib- 
heans. Hid, (1858) 320 How 300 Caribbees came and in- 
vaded them- X777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) IL 449 
A Caribbean canoe. Ibid. II. 450 The Caribb^ still use 
two distinct Imiguages. 

Caxibon, cariboo (kteribwO- . Also osm-. 
[Canadian F. caribou : prob. of native American 
origin.] The North-American Reindeer. 

2774 ^LDSH. Nat, Hist. <2882) I. n. v. 336 The North 
Americans also hunt the rein-deer under the name of the 
caribou. 2848 Thoreau Maine W. L (2B84) 22 Deer and 
carribou, or imndeer, are taken here in the winter.^ 1879 
Ld. Duhraven in 29/A C, July 63 The American Cariboo is 
identiol with the reindeer of Europe. 

IlCarica'do. Obs. Also oarr-. [prob. f. It. 
caricare to load, caricaia a loading: see -ado.] 
A movement in fencing. 

1595 Saviolo Practice Lij a. You maie*vse a caricado. 
XS99 Marston Sat, 227 The carricado, with th' enbroeata. 
t CuricaittL'xaf. Obs. Also 8 oarii-, oarra-, 
8-9 oarar. [It. ; lit. ‘charge’, ‘loading’, f. cari- 
care to chaise, load, exaggerate. Superseded in 
j^glish by caricaiureil 

1 . = Cakicatdbb I. 

<1x882 Sir T. Browne Mssc. Tracts 307 Pieces and 
Draughts in Caricatura, 1890 Sir T. Browne's Let. to 
Friend § 10 note, \^en men's faces are drawn with resem- 
blance to some other animals, the Italians call it, to be 
drawn in Caricatura. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Ceng, iv, I 
shall be stuck up in caricatura in all the print shops. 2819 
Cunningham Brit. Paint. 1 . 187 Heidegger., had a face 
h^nd the reach of caricatun. 

2. « Cabioaturb 3. 

2722 Hughes Sped, No, 537 y a Those burlesque Pictures, 
which the Italums call Careuaturds ; where the Art con- 

wted features, ime disringairiiing L^^ess of the per- 
son. 2751 Chestkrf. Lett, to May, Rembrandt paints 
caricatuias. 1814 J. Cauuibld Calcagraph. Pref., The 
multiplicity of canicaturas of my person already appeared, 
i). » Cabioatobb 3 b. 

2732 Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 30 Nothing is easier than to 
TTiaifg a Chricatura (as the Painters call it) of zuy Profession 
upon Earth. 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope IL viii, 43 A 
caricatura of Cowley. 1783 W. F. 'M.M.vmGeog. Mag, II. 
17a Their plays being mere extravagant caricaturas- 

3 . == Cabioatubb 3. 

* 7 S* {title) Lusus Naturae, or Ckirracaturas of the present 
2789 Mrs. Piozzt yourst. France II. 313 Every thing 
appears to me a caricatura of London- 2809 Q.Rev.\, 347 
Who can believe such a caricatura . . ever existed 7 


4 . attrib, 

x6So Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend S so IVhat Caricatnm 
Draughts Death m-dees upon pined Faces. 2882 — C'hr, 
M’r, lii. 14 Caricatura rcpTCientatians, 

Caricatnral ;.kxrikatiru ril', a. [f. C.\nicA- 
rr'BE 4 - -.VL,] Of the nature of caricature, resem- 
bling a caricature. 

2882 Disi/y Ndi'S 4 May 5/4 This caricatural hiography 
of Lord Beaconsfielu. soBz lUustr, Lend. News 35 Mar, 
373 To adorn the boulerards by their caricatnral present e. 

Caxicature (fca-Tikatiusu', [a, F. cari- 
cature. ad. It. caricatura, which it has super- 
seded iu English. 7 'he stress was, and is olten 
still, on u, esp. in the verb and derivatives cari- 
catstring, etc.] 

1. In Hrt. Grotesque or ludicrous representation 
of jiersons or things by exaggeration of their most 
characteristic and striking leaturcs. 

xfay Macaulay Mackiav., Ess. (2852) I. 50 The best por- 
traits are perhaps those in which there is a slight mixture 
of caricature. x8^ Leitch tr. Mfdier’s Ane. Art g 23. 4 A 
thorough destruction of beauty and regularity by exagge- 
rated cnaxacterizing is caricature. x88|^ Wright ditle', His- 
tory of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art. 

b. irons/, of literary description, etc. 

^ 2871 Freeman Hist. Ess, Ser. i. i. s Stories . . which . . 
illustrate, if only by caricature, some real feature in his 
character. 

2 . A portrait or other artistic representation, in 
which the characteristic features of the original are 
exaggerated with ludicrous effect. 

174S H. Walpole Lei. G. Montagu 25 July, They Zook 
like caricatures done to exj^se them. 27^ Stoker in Ld. 
Auckland's Corr. (x86i) II. 307 A pleasant caricature of 
Lady Archer is lately come out. 2828 Svn. Smith H’is. 
(1859) Ik ^ ^ou may' draw caricatures of your intimate 
friends. 2883 Lloyd Ebb 4- F'low II. 228 His marked 
features stood out so strongly that it made his face seem 
almost like a caricature of himself. 

b. trans/. of literaiy or ideal representation- 
2758 Connoisseur No. 2x4 Their ideal caricatures have 
perhaps offen represented me lodged at least three stories 
from the ground. 2842-44 Emerson Ess. Notn. 4 Realism 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 354 If you criticise a fine geniu-s, the odds 
are that you are., censuring your own caricature of him. 
2853 Marsden Early Pwrit. 345 An early Puritan comes 
down to us AS a distorted caricature, known only as mis- 
represented in the next century by profligate wits and 
unscrupulous enemies. • 

3 . An exaggerated or debased likeness, imitation, 
or copy, naturally or unintentionally ludicrous. 

1787 WR T. hlEREDiTH in Burke's Corr, (18441 1 . 139 Von 
are a caricature of St. Thomas, not to believe, till you saw, 
what I could do in an election. 2839 W. Irving Wol/erfs 
R, (t8ss> 266 Where they were served with a caricature of 
Fiench cookery, i860 Smiles Self Help ix. 251 *1116 monkey, 
that caricature of our species. 

4 . attrib. 

X845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viL (1879) 230 A caricature-like- 
ness of the Common Swallow, 2853 Kane Grinntll Exp, 
xU 385 A rough caricature drawing by one of the men. 

Caricature (see piec.), v, [f. the sb. Cf. F. 
caricaiurer.^ 

trans. To represent or portray in caricature j to 
make a grotesque likeness of 
X76a-72 H. Walfole Vertuds Anted, Paint. IV. iv. (R.) 
In revenge for this epistle, Hogarth caricatured Churchill 
under the form of a canonical bear, vjbo Lyttelton Dial, 
Deadvr, He could draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, 
with a masterly hand. 1852 Ruskin Stones Yen. (2874) I. 
App. 398 llie appointed fate of the Renaissance architects, 
to caricature whatever they imitated, 
b. trans/. oJoAtig, 'To burlesque. 

Z749 Smollett Git Bl. 431 It would be caricaturing the 
pjrerage to confer it on me. iB8a Goulburn Pers. Relig. iv. 
vU, (1873) 307 The Faith once g^en to the saints is griev- 
ously caricatured. 

Hence (from sb. and vb.) Caxloatn'rable a. ; 
CaxioatnxeS. ppl. a. ; 't'Cariealiiirelyad'zi,; fCor 
zioaturer (>= Cabigatvbibt) ; Caxioatnrlnff vbl, 
sb. ; CaxicatTLEiBR a. (For pronunc. see the sb.) 

xBM Sat. Rev.js July 170 A grotesque and caricaturable 
ugliness. 28x3 Examiuer 5 Apr, 323/t Those caricatured 
rogues which give eclat to celebrated plays, 1885 Public 
Opin, sS Tan. 204 It is the caricatured mnolines that have 
brought their originals into disfavour. 1959 Macklin Lasre 
A la Mode 1. 1. (279^) xo His manner . . has something so 
caricaturely risible m it. 2758 Mmthh Rev, 3x9 The most 
eminent Cmmcatureis of these times, Ibid. All the humour- 
ous effects of the fashionable manner of Caracaturing. X859 
Dickens T. Two Ciiies ii. xiv, With beer-drinking, pipe- 
smoking, song-roaring, and infinite caricaturing of woe. 
28x9 Bfackw, Mag. y, 402 Either that . . they are rude or 
weak, caricaturisb or insufficient 
Ca,:i7icatn*rist. [f Cabicatdbe-)--ist; ota. 
F. caricaluriste.l One who practises caricature. 

1798 Ferriar lUusir.Sierue i. 8 Exaggeration is also the 
art of caricaturists. 1865 Wright Hist. Caricature xxviii. 
(1875) 4 ^ Gillray was, beyond all others, the great political 
cancatnrist of hu age. xS 68 Felton Atie, 4 Mod. Gr. II. 
ix. 258 Aristophanes.. was a brilliant caricaturist 

Gaxlces, plural of Cabey, sedge. 

Cariok(e, oar£k(e, obs. forms of Cabbage. 
Caxico'Sttapliy. [t Cabbx, f«rtf-4-(o)OBAPBT, 
after pure ur. compounds.] A description of tbe 
genus Carex and its species. 

S848 in Worcester, XW4 Webster cites Dewbv. 
Caricous (kts'rikss), a. [f L. carica a kind of 
dry fig + -OUB,] Resembling a fig. 
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_ 1730-tf B.«trv, Cnrkcms 7;//)r<7»rfivith Surgeons) a swell, 
tag resemUing the figure of a fig. 1751 in Ciiambess Cycl, 
1847 in Cr\ig ; and in mod. Uict<!, 
t Carie. Oh. perhaps = Cabrt sh. load, 
e 1300 A", Alls. fCy5 With be<aun<!, a thousand camailes; 
Y noj gcM.* the gyninie-., and l>>ghes, Tm thousand caries. 
Carie n, obs. form of C \bry t*., Cabe v. 
Ca’ried, ///. a. > arc-^, [f. C.veies + -ed. Cf. 
r. fanV.'] Affected with canes, decayed. 

X884. Vkrs, Lrt, Euf^<or. I. iSr Unfleshed, caried carcases. 

Carieu, obs. form of C.vrrion. 

Ca^eS ^kea'riifz). [L. earies. Cf. F. carie^ 
a. Fathol. Decay of the bones or teeth. 1). 
Bot. Decay of vegetable tissue. 

163+ T. JoHvsos I\irjy's Chirurg. xix. 27 The eiecremen- 
titious humoup..to\tit the matter of the CariVr. 165s Cul- 
FEFrER Riscriits ij.xv. 89 A Caries or foulness of the Bone. 
1836 Todd Cycl, .-Jjtizi!. I. 746/1 Caiies. . attacks the cranium 
in common with the rest of the osseous system. 1839 J. 
Tomfs Denial Snrg. 303 The enamel and the dentine are 
the tissues, .affected hy caries. 

Hence f Ca*riez’d J^2. a. 

1634 T. JoimsoN Party's Ckirurg, xxix. (1678) fiSg His 
leg all ulcered, and alt the bones cariez'd and rotten. 

II Carillon (ka-nlron, -fiyon). [Fr. ; f. * ined.L. 
qtiadnlion-em a quaternaij’, because carillons were 
iormerly mng on four bells ’ ( Littre) ; cf. It. quad- 
rt^lio * a crue, troupe, companie’ tFlorio) ; but 
some think the carillon was orig. the melody.] 

1. ‘ A set of bells so hung and arranged as to be 
capable of being played upon either by manual 
action or by machinery’ (Grove), 

1836 Pam. Tour S. Hotlaiui 111 A fine set of carillons, 
which emit pleasing silvery tones. 1834 Badham Halieni. 
377 Adjust to each a little carillon of bells. 187a Ellacombe 
liclh ty Ck. X. 349 There are in the tower of Notre Dame 
at Antwerp two Carillons . . accords or harmonies of four 
and six notes can be played on them. 

2. An air or melody played on the bells. 

^ 1803 Rees Cycl.^ Carillons, a species of chimes frequent 
in the Low Countries, played on a number of hells. 1873 
Longp. Elieal'tik Pref. 81 When ceased the little carillon 
To herald from its wooden tower The important transit of 
the hour. 1879 Dowden Souikey iv. 83 Flanders . . where 
the carillons npple from old spires. 

3. A musical instrument, or appendage to one, 
to imitate a peal of bells. 

jSio Rees Cycl. VI, Carillon, is likewise the name of a 
small keyed instrument to imitate a peal of hand bells. 
1876 Httes Catech. Organ x. C1878) gSThe Carillon [in the 
organ) is a series of sonorous steel bars, 1881 C. A Edwards 
Organs 68 In Mr, Holmes' organ the echo, the solo, and 
the carillon are all three commanded from the fourth clavier. 
Hence || Carillonneu'r. [Fr.] 

Burkey Pres. St Mus, 13 The Carillonneur was 
literally at work, and hard work indeed it must be. 1871 
Hawcis Music 4* Mor. lu. iii. 47* The best living carillon- 
nears, 1879 Gnov c Diet Jfres. I. 393 As caridoneur his 
duties were to play, .to keep the chimes in tune and to set 
fresh tunes, .on the <^m of the carillon. 

li Carina (karoima). Zool. and Bof. [L. catena 
keel.] Applied to various stmetures of the form 
of a keel or ridge; esp, a. the two petals forming 
the base of a papilionaceous corolla; "b. the 
median ridge on the mericarp of an umbelliferous 
fruit; c. the median ridge on the sternum of 

birds ; d. the dorsal single plate of the shell of 
Cirripedes ; e. the vertebral column of an embryo, 
Soc. Ltxi) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Carina, is a Term used . , 
hy the Anatomists for the first Rudiments of the indre 
yertchrae, as they appear in a Chicken's Embryo, .because 
it is crooked in theform of the Keel of a Ship. 1774 Garden 
iu Phil, Trans, LXV. 104 This carina, or keel, is very dis- 
ringuishahle.. by its ^thinness, its apfmrent laxness, 1828 
Stark Plem.K %t, H isi, II. 187 Dorsal carina prolonged and 
painted. 184a Gray Struct. Sat. (i88o) 183 In a Papiliona- 
ceous Corolla . , the two anterior [petals] . . partly cohering to 
fonn a prow-shaped body, the Carina or Keel. 187* Nichol- 
son Palxont 151 The compartment at the end of the shell 
where the animal thrusts out its cirrated limbs, is called the 
' carina 187a Oliver Elern, £ot App. 304 Aim roundi^, 
converging, shorter than the compressed, curved carina. 
CaiTliial (kaiai'nal), a. Zool. and Bot. [f. prec. 
•h-AL.] Pertaining to the carina ; see prec. 

187a Nicholson Palxont 151 The carinal Maig^u, 387a 
Oliver Elem, Bat ii, 181 The carinal ridges are opposite to 
thestamens. 1877 Huxley Anat Inv, An, vi. 292 The 
cannal and the rostral compartments. 

II Gariuaaria (ksrineo'ria). Zool. [f. L, carina 
keel.] A genus of Heteropodous Molluscs, hav- 
ing^ uie heart and liver protected by a small and 
delicate shell of glassy translncency, known to 
collectors as Glass Nautilus and Venus’s Slipper. 

i847_ Gaunter Zool, § 901. 1873 Dawson Earth and 
Man VI, 76 Those ringular molluscous swimmers hy fin or 
float known to zoologists as. .Carinarias. 

Carinate (kie-rin^ft), a. Zool. and Bot. [ad. L. 
carindt-us, f. carTna-re’. see next, anrl -atb®,] 
Furnished with a Cabina or ridge ; keeled. 

1781 Kerr in Phii„ LKXI* 374 The bade is cari« 

iiate I the belly flat, 1876 Harlry Mats Med, 391 Leaves 
hMar , , smootii] channeled abovci carinate helow, 

Hence Oarlita'to-y comb. £ L. caftnStus, 

(1848)327 Lobes carinato-angularv Ihida 
100 i!«xCenor often, .finely carlnato^striate. 

CaJdnate (kse-rineit), v. Zool, and Bot. [f. L. 
carTndt- ppl. stem of carindre to furnish with a 


keel (or shell), f. cartna keel ; see -ate 3.] trans. 
To furnish with a carina, keel, or central ridge. 
Hence Ca'rlnated a., keeled, ridged; = 
Cakinate a. ; Ca'xinatingr /^l. a., ? forming a 
carina ; Caxima'tiou, a keel-like formation, ridg- 
ing resembling a keel. 

3698 J. Petivfr in Phil. Trans, XX. 324 The Stalk is 
round and Ciirinated. 1880 Watson in yml. Linn. Soc. XV. 
No. 84, 228 Two thread.s whose prominence slightly caii- 
nates each whorl. 3788 Gray in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 28 
Carinated scales, .a character of venomous SerpenLs. 3846 
DMiKZoopk. 384 The twelve laigecarinatinglainells. x8fo 
W.atson in yml. Linn. Sec. XV. No. 82. 117 Each whorl. . 
projects in an angular carination. i88t — ibid. No. 87. 411 
The line of the tubercles forms a rather acute carination. 

tCarine. Obs. [a. F, raww L. rcmH*.] Keel. 

1636 Blod.vt Glcssogr~, Carine, the keel or bottom of a 
ship. Hoviel. 1678 in Philufs. 

Carina, obs. form of Cabeek. 

Caxiug (keo-rig), vbl. si. [f. Cabe v. + 

The action of the verb Care. 

*SS3 Grimalde Cicero's Offices n, CtSSS) 87 No painful- 
I nesse, no diligence, no caring, 3607 Hieroh JFis. I. 318 
A caring and studying to prooue what is the good will of 
God. 1633 P- Fletcher / s/, VI. XXXV, Daintiejoyes 
laugh at white-headed caring, a 1797 H. Walfole Lett 
1. 39 (L.) If the god of indolence is a mightier deity with 
you than the god of caring for one. 

Carino-, comb, form of CABiirA, keel. 

1872 Nicholson Palxont 151 The one nearest the carina, 
'carino-lateral*. 

Carioeh, obs. form of Caboohe. 

Carion, obs, form of CABBroN. 
t Ca'rio'Se, a. Obs. rart—'^. [ad. L. cai-ids-us, 
f. cariesi\ = Cabious. 

176a Wollaston in Phil. Trans. LI 1, 585 The os calcis, 
and astragalus, are both of them cariose. 

Cariosity (kseri|P‘ati). Pathol, [ad. mod.L. 
cariositdt-em, f. cariosns rotten, carious.] Carious 
state or condition ; a carious formation. 

1638 A. 'R.c.Ka Ckirurg. xviiLiso Moist medicaments are 
not to bee applied to bones, because they cause cariositie. 
3746 Amvand in Phil. Trans, XLIV, 199 A.. Cariosity in 
the Body of the Os Humeri. 

Carious (kea-rias), ct [ad. F. carieux (i 6 th c. 
in Pare), or L. carios-us, f. caries ; see -ous.] 

1. Pathol. Oi bones, teeth, etc. ; Affected with 
caries, decayed. 

3676 Wiseman Chinny. Treat, iv. iv. 309 Finding the 
hone carious, 3789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. 357 A rotten or 
carious tooth. 3833 Yquatt Horse idii. (1847) 202 Carious 
or hollow teeth are occasionally, .seen. 

2. iraitsf. Decayed ; rotten with dry rot. 

.*33® (Surtees) 295 Mycariouse bodye to be be- 

nde in the Trenyte qweir. 383a Veg. Subst Pood 49 The. . 
carious grsuns are . . often housed with the sound grmn. 
X84X JBlackx. Mag, LI. 286 Fire racing along the old carious 
timbers, 1848 Ruskin Mod. Paint 1. Pref. 37 The earth 
yields and crumbles beneath his foot . . for its substance is 
white, hollow, and carious. 

Hence CaxlonsneSB. 

1838 Art Freserv. Feet 116 A cariousness which has ren- 
dered the amputation of one or more toes . . necessary, 

t Caiitamy, adv. Obs. * Chabitablt. 

1333 More Dehell. Salem Wks. 073/1 To do otherwise 
truly and caritably their duty. [Perh. only a misprint.) 
Cantative (kae-ritettiv), a. [f. L, cdritdt-em 
charity + -rvE.] Of charitable or benevolent ten- 
dency. Cf. Chabitativb. 

3884 M. Kaufuann in Gd, Words 617 Thus hy a ‘ carita- 
tive system*— a term first introduced into text books of 
political economists by Wagner — to secure social peace. 

*1* Ga'rity. Obs. [ad. L. cdritds, -dtem, f, cdnis 
dear. Cf. Chabixy, Chebtt.] Dearness, dearth. 

1330 St, Paffirs Hen, VIII A. 367 A gret carystye in Italye 
of all maner of grayn, ^ 1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 56 N ot- 
witbstanding the raritie and caritie of it. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr,, Carity, dearth, scatcliy, dearness, 

Cariune, obs. form of Careioe. 

Carle (kiifc), sb. Obs. ox arch. Also 4-5 carke, 
kaTk(e. [a. AF. karke, kark, a northern F. form 
of carche, charche, bearing the same relation to 
karkier, carchier, charchier (see next), that char^ 
does to chargier. 

The pretended OE. 'cearc, care, care’ and its deriva- 
tives in Bosworth are baseless figments. There is no word 
of this form in Teutonic.) 

1 1, (?) A load ; a weight of 3 or 4 cwt. Obs. 

a 1300 [Riley Lii. Ali, (3859) **3 Seawi/rga, Qe toutz 

les avers des queux serra prys custume par karke, doit le 
karke poysera iiii centaines . . kark du grein iii centaines.] 
*473 Acta Andii, 31 (Jam.), Ii tun of wad, a cark of alum, 
a pok of jnadyr. are/n Ahnolde Chron, (1811) 90 A karke 
of peper. Akark of gynger. Ibid 99 The kark therof shal 
wey uj. C. c 1350 Sir J. Balfour Practicks (1734) 87 (Jam.) 
For ane hundrefh carkes of kelles at the entneij, at the 
forthcoming ii. [1637 Cowell Inierpr., Carhe seemeth to 
be a quantity of wooU whereof thirtie make a Sarpler, 27 H 
VI. cap, 2. [Some error—the word there is saekes.\ Hence 
in Termes de la Ley, Blount, Phillies, Bailey, etc.) 

2. Charge, burden of responsibility. Obs. 
a xsfxi Cursor M. 20790 (Cott) He wil noght tak jie cark 
[.^J'. F. charge] on him. expo Arth. d- Merl. 3952 This 
ich seuen satui&il, The cark hadde of the batayl. ^3400 
Gawelyn 760, I see that al the cark schal ^len on myn 
heed, Babington Exp, Lord's Prayer (1596) 148 

Them that haue any great cark vpon their hands. 

3. That which burdens the spirit, tronble ; hence, 
troubled state of mind, distress, anxiety ; anxious 


solicitude, labour, or toil. (In later use generally 
coupled with carei) arch. 

0x323 E. E. A lilt P. B. 4 Fasre formez mygt he fynde in 
for[J>Jering his speche & in jre contrare, kark & combraunce 
huge. Iliid. C. 263 He knew vche a cace [? care] and kark ^at 
hym Ipnped. i«o R, Bbunne Chron. 13s He quath.,fiiie 
thousand to pe nospitale, for J>ei were m karke. 01449 
Pecock Repr. iii. xv. 377 This seid caik and caring Sc 
attendaunce is michc more in a man for that he hath wijf 
& children. 3342 Boorde Dyeiary v. (1870) 240 Euer in 
carcke & care, for his purse wyll euer be bare. 1367 Drant 
Horace Epist n. ii, Mongst so much toyle, and such a 
coyle, such soking carke, and spyte. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 

1. i. 44 Downe did lay His heavie head, devoide of caieful 
carke, 1626 MassinOer Rom, A ctor ii. i, What then follows 
all your carke & caring? 3639 H. Ainsworth Annot Ps. 
X, 3 He WQundeth himselfe with his greedy carke. 1841-6 
Longf. Nuremberg xxii, The swart mechanic comes to 
diown his cark and care. 

t4. Care, heed, pains. Obs. 

3482 Monk' of Evesham yh£Q.') 78 The gret carke that they 
had of her riches . . and imoderate carke of her kynnefolke. 
3349 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Phil. iii. i, I hane with 
muche carke and care oftentymes warned you. 3376 Wool- 
ton CJvr, Man. 66 The cark & care which Gods Spirit . . 
taketh that justice may overcome. 3603 Florio Montaigne 
I, xxiv, (1632) 61 The carke and care men tooke about good 
husbandry. 

Cark (kaik), V. Obs. or arch. [ME. carke-n, 
karke-n, is identical in form with ONF. carkier, 
karkier,^ carquier, qarkier, later (and moA Pic.) 
corker (in other dials, carder, carchier, charchier^ 
to load, burden late L. caredre, contr. f. carrieds-e 
to load (whence came the OF. duplicate form 
chargier, in ONF. carguer, cargier, to Charge).] 
•t 1. trails. To load, burden ; also, to charge or 
impose as a charge upon. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 8233 (GDtt.) It was sna karkid [A", karked, 
C. ynerged, T, charged], ilka bow, wid lef, and flour, and 
fruit, enow. Ibid, 23002 ]>ai sal haue na might vp to win, 
Sua heui carked of ^air sin. 1330 R. Brunhe Chron. no 
AnoJjer oth, .Jie dergie did him karke. 3340 Ayenb. 138 pe 
ilke. .pet na^t ne heb bote pane nhicke y-carked mid zenne 
dyadlich. Ibid 142 pe milde herten y-caiked mid pomes of 
ssarpnesse of penonce. 3393 Langl. P. PI C. iv. 47a Shal 
n^er kyng ne kny5t._.Ouer-cark pe comune. 

2. To burden with care, burden as care does; to 
worry, harass, vex, trouble. (Mostly in pa. pple.) 
Obs. or arch. ; but see Cabkino fpl. a. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 5654 Pan pai ware caiked [v.r. fillud] in 
pat land [Egypt] wit care. Ibid. 23994 (Gott.) Bot carked 
[C. charked, P. carkid] sua i was wid caie. Ibid. 24233 
Pou cark pe noght sa fast wit car, c 1330 Aitk. ^ Merl 
4464 The king Cradelman Was som-e caiked and alJe his 
man. 1830 Tennyson Dirge 8 Thee nor carketh care nor 
slander, 

8 . intr. To be anxious, be full of anxious thought, 
fret oneself ; to labour anxiously, to toil and moil. 
Obs, or arch. 

a X400 in Wright Lyric P. xvi, 54 For hire love y carke 
ant care. 3530 Falsgr. 476 , 1 carke, I care, 1 take thought, 
ye ckagrine. 3336 Abp. Parker Psalter xxxvi. Argt., How 
he careth and carkth for his lytheir gayne. 1580 Tusser 
Hnsb, (3878) stM To carke [ed, 3373 caip] and care, and euer 
bare . . What life it is. 3609 Holland A?mn, Marcell, xix. 

X. 336 Constantins . . sat carking [L. cnranteiii\ and musing 
upon the matter. 3649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (3632) 
79 He need neither Moyle nor Carke as he did before, a 3677 
Barrow Serin, Wks. 3716 I. S4 A covetous man , . caiking 
about his ba^s. 373a Berkeley Alciphr. ii. § 20 Old Buba- 
lion in the city is carking, starving, and cheating, that his 
son may drink, game, and keep mistresses. 3848 Kingsley 
A It Lockds Song 9 Why for sluggards cark and moil ? 

■p 4, In weakened sense (iff. Cabe o.) : To take 
thought or care, busy oneself. Obs. 

'**373 yoseph Arim. 30 pei carke for here herbarwe. 
c 3420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 701 For holes eke now tyme is 
for to kark, 1602 and Pt R etum fr. Pemass. ni. v. (Arb.) 47 
Our doting sires, Carked and cared to haue vs lettered. 1603 
Engl, Mourn. Gann, in Seleci. fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 207 
To cark for sheep and lambs, that cannot tend themselves. 

+ 6 . ? (Morris explains ‘ to produce ’.) Obs, rare. 
1340 Ayenb, 230 A donghelpetne carkep. .bote pomes and 
netlen. 

Cark- in various words : see Cabo-. 
Carke-cloth: see Cabe-otiOth. 
i'Ca'rket. Obs. Also 6-7 cafcat, -kat. [Con- 
tracted f. Caboanet, carhietl\ =Caeoanet, 

33.. Songs Costume (xSkg) 92 Thair collars, carcats, and 
hals heidis. 3380 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, Collier * 
anire bagtee pendant an col, a coller or carket. 3603 Pin- 
lotus xxviii, For to decoir ane Carkat craif That cumlie 
Cullour bane. 3834 Discipline III. 26 (Jam.) There’s a glen 
where we used to make carkets when we were herds, 

+ Ca’rkful, a. Obs. [f. Cabk sb. -f- -ptn,] Full 
of care or trouble ; anxious. 

*^*449 Pecock Repr, in. xv. 377 Ouer thoujtful and ouer 
cmkful. 348a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 60 Ouer carkefulle 
of hys bodely helpe, 

CaTkiuf , vbl. sb. Obs. or arch. [f. Cabk v. + 
-IN&I.] The action of the verb Cabk ; grieving, 
being anxious ; trouble, solicitude ; anxious toil. 

3383 Golding Calvin on Dent cxxxvii. 844 They which 
are marled . . must needes be giuen ouer to many cares 
and carkings. a 3639 W. Whateley Prototypes i, vi. (1640) 

73 Without any further carking and peiplexity of mind. 
3^ Genii. Call, v. 434 Those carkings and solicitudes to 
which needier persons are exposed. 3693 E. Taylor 
Behnien's Threef. Life xvii. 312 Distrustful carking and 
toiling. 3863 B. Young Daify Read, ccxvi, 75 With all 
our carking and caring, we cannot increase our stature. 
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CarUng (kaukiq’l, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. [f. as 
prec. + That carks. 

1 . Aa attribute of care, or the like : Burdening, 
distressing, grieving, wearing, fretting. 

cis6s T. Robinsok Mary Ma^d. lx\'ili, Solace in her 
brehC no place can finde. For carking care doth all delights 
together binde. 174B Thousok Cast. IndoL n, i, Ate up 
with carking care & penurie. 1840 Dickens Old C. Sko^ 
Imv, Some carking care that would not be driven away. 

2 . Of persons: a. Fretting, anxious; b. Toiling, 
moiling ; e. Miserly, niggMdly. 

1567 Draiit Horace Efist.ii. C iij, Duke Nestor, sillie 
carking segge. 1579 TwYNE/>Aj/fa:Ae agst.Fort. ii. Ixxxiii. 
266 a, A labouryng and carkyng man, whose lyfe ought to 
be a patterne of all quietnesse. 1600 Heywooo i Edw. IT, 
Wks. 1874 1.21 Whose recreant limbs are notcht with gaping 
scars, 'luicker than any carking craftsmans score. 2730 
Weltoh Sujffer. San cf God II. xv. 402 Who are so ex* 
tremely carking and caring about this Life. 174B Richard- 
son Clarissa (i8ii> VIll. Ixxi. 331 Immensely rich and 
immensely carking. 1750 Berkeley Patriotism § 22 Ibycus 
is a carking, griping, closeiisted fellow. 1789 D. Davidson 
Seasofis 62 (Jam.) List'ning to the chirp O’ wandring mouse, 
or moudy’s carkin hoke. 

tCaTkiu^fy, ae^. Obs. [f. prec. +■ -LT‘A] 
Auxioosly, fretfully, solicitously. 

x6ii CoTGR., ChagrineMient, pensiuely, heauily, sadly, 
carkingly. 1633 Hall Hard Texts 11 Be ye not 
anxiously, distrustfully, carkingly careful for the things of 
this life. 1656 Dugaro Gate Lat. UnL xvi. 193 Neither 
immoderately desire riches, or carkingly heap them up. 
1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 326 Your .. 
false Translations ye are so carkingly careful of. 

Cafl, carle (kaill, rf.i Also 4-7 karli,e, 5 
korll, o carril, cairle, carll. [a. ON. iarl (,Sw. 
Da. kart) man, male, freeman, man of the people ; 
fonnd in 0 £., from the time of the Danish kings, 
in hzls-carl, later also in butse-carl, and carlman, 
but not as a separate word. ON, karl= OHG. 
charal, kari, MHG. kart OTeut. type *karlo-z. 
OHG. had also charlo, MHG. charle, harU 
OTeut. type *karlon-. Besides these the LG. 
dialects have an ablaut form repr. an OTeut type 
*ktrlo-z, viz. OE. ceorl (from, cert), MDu. iH-el, 
herle, Du. kerel, MLG. (whence mod.G.^cr/), 
Fris. tzerl\ see Chobl. The form karl appears 
as the proper name I^arl, OE. Carl, L, Carolus, 
Fr. and Eng. Charles), cf. Chables’ Wain.] 

1 . A man of the common people ; more particu- 
larly a countryman, a husbandman, arch. 

[sooo See House-carl, Bus-carl, Carman®! 

<375 Barbour Bruce in, 226 Stalwart karlis . . and wycht. 
Hud. X. 158 He wes a stout carle and a sture. 
Chaucer Prol. 545 The Mellere was a stout carl for the 
nones, cxiag Wyntoun Cron. viii. xi. 90 Thai sparyt 
nowther carl na page. £1440 Promp. Paro. 62 Carle or 
chorle, rusEcus. c 1490 Merlin xl. 167 They saugh come 
a grete karl thouigh die medowea xjM Barclay of 
Fooles (1570I 159 Fye rurall carles, awake I say and rise. 
c 1350 Sir J. Balfour /' racf/cvfer 310 (Jam.) Cables, and men 
of mean conditioun. 1552 Huloet, Churle or carle of the 
countrey, ntsiicus. 1757 Dyer Fleece ii. 435 ITiey clothe 
the mountain carl or mariner. 1810 Scott Monast. xvii, It 
seems as if you had ikllen asleep a carle, and awakened a 
gentleman. x8ax Joanna Baillie Malcom's Heir xii. 2 By 
lord and hy carle forgot. 1876 Morris Sigurd 11. 87 And 
kings of the carles are thes& 

Tb. esp. A bondman, a villain ; cf. Chdbl. Obs. 
(after 1500 blending with prec.) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 29444 be tojier . . es woman, carl o feild, 
and child hat es wit-m eild. c 1400 Cato’s Morals 313 in 
Cursor AI. p. 1673 If hou haue carlis bojt to seme he m hi 
ho3t. C1440 Promf. Paro, 62 Carle or chorle, bonde^n 
or woman, serous uaihus, serva naiioa. CX440 Vork 
Alyst. xi. 191 We are harde halden here als carls vndir he 
kyng. X483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 148/1 He tormented a 
uylayn or a carle for the couetyse of hys good. 1530 Falsgr. 
203/x Carle, chorle, uilaitt.^ 1549 Cmn^l. Sari, xvii. 144 
The discriptione of ane vilaine (quhilk ve cal ane carl in 
our scottis langagek [1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, x. 
(1862) 140 The oath of a . .king's thane, being of equal avail 
with that of six carles or peasants.] 

2 . Hence, A fellow of low birth or rode manners ; 
a base fellow ; a churl. In later times, passing into 
a vague term of disparagement or contempt, and 
chiefly with appropriate epithets. Sc, (kfll) or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13808 ‘ fou carl, qui brekes Jiou vr lau.' 
ci3as E. E. Allit. P. B. 876 An out-comlyng, a carle, we 
kytte ofhyn heueiL csepa Ysoaine ^ Gaw. 559 The karl 
of Kaymes kyn. X476 Sir J. Paston Lett, 776 III. 163 
Th^ weer ffrowarde xarlys. 15*6 Skelton Magnyf, 1844 
A knave and a carl, and all of one kynd. 1549 Cornel. 
Scott, xvii. 146 Thai that var vicius & couuardis, var leput 
for vilainis ande carlis. 1597 ist Pi. Return fr. Pamass. 
V. i. 1479 Farewell, base carle clothed in a sattin sute. 1728 
Thomson Hymn to May (R.), I deem that carl, by beauty's 
pow'r 'onmov’d Hated of heav'n. 18x8 Scott iSV/. il/w/. 
xvii, ‘ Ye donnard carle 1829 — Eenionol. iv. 123 Wrinkled 
carles and odious hags. 188s Miss Fqthercill Kith ^ K , 
xiii, A rough-hewn, cross-grained carle like him. 

b. ^ec. One who is churlish or mean in money 
matters ; a grabber ; a niggard. Now only Sc. 

x^ Brinklow Compl. it. (1874] 9 Another rich covetos 
carl, xgt^ Becon fewell offoye Wes. ii. 15 Those riche 
carles and couetouse churles. 1593 T. Nashe Christ’s T. 
S3 None is so much the thieues mark as the myser and 
the Charle. XS97-8 Bp. Hall Sat. ii. iv. 34 The liberal man 
should Hue, and carle should die. Rogers Naaman 
354, 1 will not say, as a Carle latdy did, of great wealth, I 
shmldye a beggar. 1730-6 Bailey s.v., An old Carle, an 
old doting, covetous hunks, a surly niggard. 1753 Richard- 

Voi. II. 


SON ffnin/f/ioH (1781) II. xxxsi. 341 Mercantile carle. 1837 
R. Nicoll Poems 1x843) 90 He was a taule in his day, J^nu 
siccar bargains he could mak. 

3 . Without any specific reference to rank or 
manners, but nsoally including the notion of sturdi- 
ness or strength, and sometime^, of roughness ; = 
Fellow. Sc. [Cf. Z37S-86 in i.l 

<* *SS“ Ckrislis Kit he Gr. xxi, ITie carlis a'ith clubbis cond 
udir quell. x668 CL’LrEFPLR& Colf Barikol. .Artaf. i. XMti. 
74 If he be a luity Carle. Z724R4MSAV ’/'at./. Jf/sc.rijfji 
1. 84 The night uas cauld, the carle aas wat. X794 Bi uns 
The Carles of Dysart, Up wi’ the carles o' Dysart, Ami the 
lads o' Bucknaten. 1798 Words*. P. Belt t, xvii, He was 
a carl as wild and rude As ever hue-and-cry pursued. x8^ 
Scott F. M. Perth vii. The to»n hold me a hot-headed 
carle. 1857 J- Wilson Chr. Xiorih I. 136 A rosy-cheeked 
carle, upwards of six feet high. 1858 M. Pork ols Souter 
'Johnny 7 A blither cantier caiL 
b^ Sc. To play carl a^in : ‘ to return a stroke, 
to give as^ much as one receives ’ Jamieson). 

1862 in Hislop Pror. Scott. x6i Play cade wi‘ me again. 

4 . =CaBI. »EltP, q.v. 

6 . atirib. and Comb.) a. simple alt rib. or in 
apposition : That is or acts as a carl ; knavish. 

ct^ Erie ofTolous io8z ‘Ihou carle monke, wyth all thy 
gynne. . Hur sorowe schalt thou not cees. ina Pel le Order 
Garter Wks. 1829 II. 238 The carl Oblivion stol’n from 
Lethes lake. 

b. In sense of ‘ male as carl cat, carl crab ; 
carl doddie, a flowering stalk of ribgrass, scabious, 
etc, (cf. curl doddy) ; also Caul hemp, C.vbm.vn ii. 

iThe asserted occurrence cd earl<a.tt, carlfteyrl, eta in 
OE. apjiears to be an error; they have not Men found by 
us even in ME.) 

cidos Montcomerie Ftyting frioCasfe cat's weepe vinegar 
with their eine. 1691 R.av N. C, W-’ds. lE. D. S.i Carl-cat, 
a boar or he-cat. 1S03 Sir R. Sibbald Fife 13a (Jam.) The 
common sea-crab, .the male they call the Carle crab, x868 
G. Macdonald R. Falconer 1. 65 ‘Hekneipit their heids 
thegither, as gin they hed been twa carldoddies’. 

Carl, sbP dial. [Cf. Cakl 

1. -=Camjiig^. 

1875 Robinson IVhi/liy Gloss. (E.D.S.> Cartings as Carls. 
are gray peas steeped in water and fried the next day in 
butter or fat. .They are eaten on the second Sunday before 
Easter, formerly called ‘ Care Sunday'. 

2 . Carl Sunday = Carling or Care Sunday. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 130/x The 5 Sunday in Lent 

called Carle Sunday. 1788 Marshall E. i orish, lE. D, S ) 
s. V. Carlings, The Sunday next but one before Easter, 
which is called Catl-Sunday. 

Caarl,o.i [?f. Cabl 

fl. itttr. (?, To act or behave like a carl ; to 
talk with a ^ff, snarling voice, to snarl. Still dial. 

x6oa Return fr. Pamass. v. iv. (Arhl 72 Nought can great 
Furor do, but barke and bowle, And snarle and grin, and 
carle, and towxe the world, lake a great swine. i6ax 
Burton Anat, Mel. i.ii. r. v. (1651) 60 They Carle many 
times as they .sit, and talk to themselves, they are angiy, 
waspish. 2873 Robinson IVhiily Gloss. Carl, to snarL 
2 . trans. To provide or suit with a male. Sc. 

1807 Knickbie Ivayside Cofi. tjj (Jam.1 If she could get 
herself but carl'd, .She wi' her din ne'er deav'd the warld. 


Gael, W .2 dial. [Of uncertain origin. 

(Ferh. a back-lbrmation from Carung® 'parched peas 
^en as aparddpial form.)] 

trans. To prepare as callings ; to parch fpeas) ; 
:o birsle or bristle. Hence Carled ppl. a. 
i6xx CoTGB. S.V. Groule, Fehvts grouUes, parched or 
arled Beanes. 1862 Leeds Dial. 263 Carled fe<u, grey 
leas steeped all night in water and frira the following day 
rith butter, 1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksk. Dial., The sim 
aris the hay and makes it crackly. Ibid., Tground is 
lumpy underneath, but carled on top. 

Carlage, obs. Sc. var. of Cablish a. 

CaTlet. [ad. F. carrelet, in samesemse, dim. of 
arrel, carreau file ; — ^Romanic *quddrelh, dim, 
){ quadra ’.~h. quadrum square.] A file of tri- 
tngnlar section, two sides being single-cut, and 
me smooth ; used by comb-makeis. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 3S3/1 Corabm^em Tools . . 

1 Carlett. .three square whereof the smooth side is up, and 
me of the Teeth side seen. 1B74 in Knight Diet. Aleck. ; 
tnd in mod. Diets. 

[Carlet in Richardson, etc, a mistake for 
'larlel, i. e. (the earl of) Carlisle, in the following ; 
1630 Drayton Barms lYarres iv, 7 That craAie Carlel 
ilosely apprehended,] 

Carl bemp. Also 6 ohurle hempe, charle 
lemp. [from Cabl in sense ' male ’ j but 
he name was actually given in i6thc. to what is 
low known to be the female plant (being the 
obuster and coarser). 

(So in med.Ly and other lan&; the popular error was 
minted out by Ray Hist. 11686) 1. 159 ‘ Ma.s robustior {fusee 
\obis foemina dicilur guia proliflea)', also by LtNNJSus 
imoenitates (1746) I. 3*9; «>d fully discussed by Blair, 
totoH. Essays (1730) 246.)] 

1 . The female or seed-beanng hemp plant, which 
s of stronger growth, and produces a coarser fibre. 
Itsi FiTZHERa Ht/sb. f X46 '^y female hempe must be 
luHed from the churle hempe, for that beareth no sede . . 
""he churle hempe beareth sede. .the hemp therof is not soo 
^ as the female hempe, xS73 Tu^r Husb, (1878) 32 
iarle hempe, left greene, now pluck vp cleene. xw 
lERARDE Herbal ccxxvii. 57* The male a called Charle 
lempe, and Winter Hempe. The fem^e Barren Hempe, 
,nd ^mmer Hempe. i69t Ray H. C. JV is. (E' D. S.) s.v., 
fostmtes dicunt karl-catpro fele masculo, et karbhemp pro 


cannaliomajori vel hlisluIo. 1877 L. Pt.vutCK .V.. 11 Line. 
Gloss. (K I). S.) 'Ihe carl or male hemp was used lor routes, 
sackcloth, and other coarse manufactures ; the fimble, ur 
female bcnip. was applied to . . doinestic purposes. 
fig. 17x1 Klllv A c. Pro.'. 373 (Jam.) \ uu have a stalk of 
carle hemp in )i»u l—spuken to sturdy and -tuUmrii linjs. 
17B9 Lvrvs To Bia^kloik, Come Firm Rcsulve, take thou 
the van. Thou stalk o’ carl-hcinpin man. 

2 . Also called shortly carl. 

XS73 Ti SSI K Hush. iiSxS' 1x3 The fimble to spin and the 
karl (orhirseeJe s$n «• Googf Hert'shti.ft's tiush, 11386) 
39 b. The female or firtile Henqie is first pulled up, after* aid 
the male or the carle, a hen his seede is ripe, is plucked up. 
(In mod. Trade and other Diets.) 

CaTlie. -Sr. [f.C.\.BL j/).i +- ie=-Y' 4 .] a little 
carl, a man short of stature. 

1697 CLtL.vND Poems 68 Jam > Some peevish clownish 
^rlie. 182a G.ait A'lV .1. ffylie I. 4otJam.i .tiidrew settled 
into a little gash carhe, remarkable cliietb' for a straight, 
forward simplicity. 

t CaTlxn. Obs. Also carliue. [a, F. caslin, 
ad. It. carlina, f. Carlo Charles, the name of several 
rulers, esp. Carlo I, 12(16.] ‘A small silver coin 
current in Naples and Sicily, equivalent to al^ut 
four-pence English ’ (Chambers Cycl. Sttpp.'), or, 
in later times, twopence. 

X705 HiCKEsiNGii L 'rxVrf-Cr. xl 1.7 The Pardon will cost 
. . a I)ukat and 5 Gross or . . 5 Carlins. 1799 Sir T. Trul - 
BRiDGE in Nicolas DUp. Helson 11845) III. 329 Sailors, .all 
driven into the gun-boats without a carline. i8t8 Hobhol si: 
Hist, lllust. Ch. Harold 541, 26 pence of the ancient small 
money mow, worth a carlmei. 

Carliue^, (ka'jUn>. Chiefly Sc. Fornis. 
4 kerling, -lyng, 6 caxlyxig,6-9 carling, carlin, 
oarline. [Northern ME. kerling, a. ON. kerling 
woman, esp. old woman, fcm. of Karl (with um- 
laut and -ing, Norse form of -in, -en'. Carlin is 
assimilated to Cabl, and in the ending follows the 
Sc. pronunciation of -ing as -in, as in momin', 
JlUiin', etc. In Sc. commonly (kgrl/n).] 

A woman, esp. an old one ; often implying con- 
tempt or disparagement, like Caul a. 

a iMO Cursor M. 11056 pe tan was leuedi maiden ying, 
]>e toper hir hand-womman kerling. _ ri375? Barbour A'r. 
Theodora 2t Thru ftatry Of kerlyngi*", kat in mony wyse 
^ung mene ^tresis oft-sy se. X50X Douglas Pal. Hon. 1942 
Vnto the nimphe 1 maid a busteous braid, Carling [p. r. 
Carltne] (quod I) quhat was June. X630 B. Jonson AVw 
/»« V. i, Why . . sold’st him then to me , . for ten shillings, 
carlin ? 1712 Arbvthnot John Bull 11, iv, I-P<f.saysJ There’!, 
no living with that old carline his mother. Z7S7 Burns 
To J. Snnth, That auld, capricious carlin, Nature. x8io 
Tannahili. lYhen John and »u suere married, Myminnie, 
cankert carting, would gi'e us nocht ava. 1827 Scott 
CAron. Catumg, Introd. (1863) 242 It was but about a young 
cateran and an auld carline, 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
HI, IV, 56 Goodwife . .Thou art a sturdy carline yet. 

b. Applied particularly to a witch or one 
charged with being such, 

X528 Lyndesav Dreme 45 Off the reid Etin and the gyir 
caring. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 5x4 How Xing 
Dunbis was witchit be . . ane Witebe Carling that duelt in 
Forres, a 1700 in Se.Pasguits{ii6!i) 44 A witches son, shame 
fa’ his face Sa carling lyke. 1790 Burns 'Tam CfShaufer, 
ITie carlin taught her ^ the lump. And left j^r Maggie 
scarce a stump. 0x833 Hogg H'itch of FifeWx, Thekerlyngs 
drank of the bwhop'a wyne Quhill they scentit the morning 
wynde. 

Caxline * (kaulin). [a. F. earline, Sp., It., and 
med.L. carlina, reputed to be for Carolina, from 
the emperor Karl or Carolus Magnus (Charle- 
magne) — 'Herba quam Carolinam vocant, quod 
Magno quondam Carolo divinitns osten&a fiierit, 
adversus pestiferam luem salutaris' (Ruelle ^1525 
in Du Cange).] 

A genus of Composite plants, closely allied to 
the thistles, and hence generally called Carline 
Thistle. The common species {Carlina vulgaris') 
grows on dry soil, and is conspicuous for the straw- 
coloured, hygrometric involucre which surrounds 
the dull purple disk of the flower, 

1378 Lvtk Dodeens iv. Ixvii. 529 Carline Thistel .. 
White Caroline Thistel. Ibid. s» They call it Car- 
litia, or (Carolina, bycause of Charlemaigne Emperour of 
the Romaynes vnto whom an Angel first shewed this 
Thistel, as they sw when his armie was striken with the 
pestilence, Ibid., ‘The roote of Carline boyled in wyne, is 
very good . . against the Sciatica. 1603 Timme Quersit. 
iiL 177 The xootes of angelica, of the Clarline-thistle, x86x 
Miss Pratt Fbnaer. PI. III. x8a Carline. thistle. 1879 
Lubbock Set. Lect.xi. ^ The heads of the common carline 
. . present a sort of thicket, which must offer an almost im- 
penetrable barrier to ants, 

Carline n- wd sb. Also Caroline. Applied 
to one of the balls in a particular game at bil- 
liards ; also to the game in which this is used, 
xSso Hoylds Games Jtnpr. 37a The Caroline or Carline 
game is played either on a round or square table with five 
balls, two white, one red, another blue, and the Caroline ball 
yellow. 1863 Pardon Hog/ds Games 408 The carline holed 
in a centre pocket scores six. 

Carline;^, carluie (kaulii], -lin). [Of un- 
certain etymology : in mod. F, carlingue ‘the step 
of a mast^ the peece of timber whereinto the foot 
thereof enters ’ (Cot^.), (according to Littrd from 
Eiiglish); Pg., Sp., It. Icel. (in 

^ the 1 ‘itlnr), as if the same word as Cablire k] 



CARLIWQ. 

1 . Nixtii. One of the pieces of timber about 5 inches 
square in section, lying fore and aft under the deck 
of a ship, with their ends let culvertail-wise into the 
beams. ‘On and athwart these the ledges rest, 
whereon the planks of the deck and other portions 
of carpentry are made fast’ t^Smjth IVerd- 6 k.). 

1611 CoTCR. V. Aileurs, Our Ship-wTights name them 
Comings or Carlings. 1627 C vpt. Smith Seamntt’i Gram. 
ii. 7 Carlings . . lieth along the ship from beame to beame. 
*775 Fvlch Day's Dimtig- 1 "ess. $ Tluise stanchions were 
again supported with cross beams or catlings in the middle 
of the chamber. 1804 A. Dune Mariner’s Chran. II. 335 
The fiist csplosion . . stmclc them against the carlings of 
the upper deck, so as to stun them, 1840 R. Dana Bef. 
Mast AjL'si. 1 19 The water dropping from the beams and 
carlines. c 1850 Rudim. Kavig. tWeale) 103 The carlings 
by the side of, and for the support of the mast . . are much 
larger than the rest. 1863 Times ig Mar. 14/2 Iron carlines. 

2. tfiaf. fseequot.). 

1875 Rodimson Whitby Gloss., Carlin, or Carelin, the 
portable beam beneath a hatchway in the floor, for giving 
crois-support to the hatch-lid. 

3 . Garling-knee, a piece of timber lying trans- 
versely from the ship’s side to the hatchway, seiv- 
ing to sustain the deck between the two. 

1628 Caft. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 30 Carling-knees, 
for the Dauid. 1627 — Seaman's Cram, ii.7 The Carling 
knees, .comes thwart the ship from the sides of the Hatches 
way. *704 in J, Harris Lex Teclau 1867 in Smyth. 
Carlinff (kauliq). In 6 carline, y oarlin. 

[Possibly LAirY in CARS-SuNOAY-h-LtNG. Peas, parched, 
or otherwise prepared, appear to have been long associated 
with Lent : see Brand ‘ Mid-Lent Snnd^*, and Palsgrave 
652, ' 1 parche pesyn, as folkes use in Lent, je graslc des 
poysi This being so, Carl would be from carling\ 

1 . (See quots.) 

156a Turner Herbal n. 93 a, The perched or burstled 
peosen which ar called in Northumberland Carlines, a X724 
in Ramsay Tea-i. Misc, (1733' I._^ There lads and lasses 
. .Will feast .. On sybows, and rifarts and carlings. 1:1746 
J- CoLLiCR (Tim. Bobbinj Lane. Dial. Gloss., Carlings, 
pens boiled on Care-Sunday. 1875 [see Carl sh.^ i]. 

2 . Carling Sunday, the fifth Sunday in Lent, on 
which it was customary to eat parched peas. 

e 1680 in Law Mem. igi note, [Protest of the Gibbites] 
They solemnly renounce. . ‘ old vdves fables and bye words, 
as Palm-Sunosw, CaTlm-Sunday..etc.’ 1777 Brako Pep. 
Aniiq. (1849) L ***• . *7^8 Gentleman’s Mag., In North- 
umberland the day is called Carling Simday. The yeo- 
manry . . steep peas, and ailenvards parch them, and eat 
them on the afternoon of that day, calling them carlings. 
1823 Hone Every.day Bk. 1. 378 Care Sunday is the fifth 
Sunday from Shrove Tuesday . . It is also called Carle 
Sunday, and in some parts Carling Sunday. 

Oarliiig 3, var. of Cabline. 

+ Caxlip. Oks. rare—^. ? A species of fire-arm. 
i6S9 Unhappy Marksman in Harl. Mhc. (1812) IV. 7 (D.) 
The carlip is hut short, wanting some inches of a yard in 
the barrel. 

Carlish (kaulij), a. Also 3 karl-. [f. Gael 
jAI + -ISH L] Of or pertaining to a carl or carls ; 
churlish, clownish, vulgar, coarse; rude, mean. 
Hence Ca’rliBimesB. 

01240 Wokwige in Cott, Horn. 273 Ne jiole meneauer 
mi luue nohwer to sette okarlische [linges. c 1375 Barbour 
Troy-hk. 1. 86 Hyme lykis erare to be Carlyche pane curtase. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 77 Chorlysche or carlysche, msticanus. 
0.1500 Colkelbie S<nv ii. 513 (Jam.) This callage man, this 
foirsaid Colkelbe. 1542 Uoall Erasm. Apoph, 179 b. At 
suche a carlishe aunswer. 1552 Huloet, Carlisnues or 
churlyshnes, rusiicitas, 01624 Bp. M. Smyth Serm, 245 
When apoore Dauid, as it were, would borrow a shem of 
carlish Nabal. 2803 W. S. Rose tr. Amadis de G. 78 Two 
carlish knights stood by. 

Carliam (kauliz’m). [a. F. carlisme, Sp. car- 
listno, f. Carlos Charles 4- -IBM,] Attacluxieat to 
Don Carlos, second son of Charles IV of Spain, 
and his heirs, as the legitimate successors of Fer- 
dinand VII (died 1833), to tlie exclusion of the 
daughter of the latter, and her heirs; Spanish 
legitimism. So CaxUst rA, an adherent of Don 
Carlos ; adj., pertaining to Carlism. 

1830 Ann. Reg. 287 The Carlists were in fact the party 
of the Church, 1834 Genii. Mag. CIV. i. 97 VUtoria, the 
scat of Carlism. 1836 Gen. Tkomi^on Brit. Legion v. 130 
Lest the eloquence of the CarlUt had been ofa nature to in- 
duce the Christino to desert. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. soSzpt 
The delinquencies of some foolish partisans of Carlism. 

'I' Carlleiu. Oks. rare~\ [? for carting, f. 
Caul -i- -ling, or ? -ing.] A little carl. 

fiAdo Towneley Myst. 146 Herod. Shuld a carllein, a 
knafe, bot of oone yere age, Thus make me to rafe? 

Carloc, -loc^ -lok(e, obs. if. of Chablook. 

_ Carlock (kaul/ik), [a. Russ, harbik isinglass ; 
in F. also carlocki\ Isinglass from the bladder of 
the sturgeon, imported from Russia. 

1768 in R, B OYS Diet. Terms of A ri. i8xg in Pantolog ia ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

tCa-ilot. Oks. rare~\ [f. Gael ski -t- -OT.] 
A churl, carl, peasant. 

1600 Shak& A. V. L. III. V. 108 He hath bought the 
Cottage and tiie bounds That the old Carlot once was 
Master of. 

Carlovingian (kailuvi-ndgian), a. [ad, F. 
carlovingien, for carlingian, after Merovingian (f. 
Mirauie ■\--ing'). Another form is Cabolingian.] 
Belonging to the second dynasty of French kings, 
founded by Carl or Karl the Great (Charlemagne). 
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1781 Gibbon Did. 4- F. xlix. The Carlovingian Sceptre 
was transmitted . . in a lineal descent of four generations. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Ardut, I. 45 The weakness of the 
Carlovingian monarchs. 

Carlsbad twins. ‘Large felspar crystals whicli 
are porphyritically embodied in a regularly con- 
stituted rock, as in the granite of Carlsbad in 
Bohemia, and the granite of some parts of Cora- 
wnll’ (Ure Diet. Aids'). 

Oarlylism (kodsi'liz’m). [f. the name of 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) + -ism. ] a. The char- 
acteristic literary manner or teachings of Carlyle, 
b. A mannerism of Carlyle (chiefly in language 
or style). 

2841 Fraser’s Mag. XXV. 722 It is Carlyleism in manner, 
but not in matter. 2881 AUiensenm 9 Apr. 488/3 Fighting 
the good fight of liberty agiunst tyranny, Christian kindness 
against Carlylism. 2881 N. K. Nation XXXII. 231 The 
emptiness, or, to use a Carlylism, the ‘putrescent cant' of 
most of the t^k. 

So also Carlylean, -ei'an, -ian a., of, pertaining 
to, or like Carlyle ; jA, an admirer or imitator of 
Carlyle. Carlyle'se, the literaiy style or dialect 
of Carlyle. Caxlyle'S^ne 0., Carlyliama, Car- 
lylite, etc. 

1878 Morixv Carlyle 188 Two conspiaious qualities of 
Carlylean doctiine. 1884 lllust. Land. Neoos, 3 Sept. 243/2 
Thence the Carlyleian gigmanitj^. 2878 T. Sinclair Mount 
X04 Carlylians are good guides, if there are no better. 2858 
Sat. Rev. V. 414/1 The Quarterly will . . talk Kingsleyism, 
and the Edinburgh Carlylese. x886 F. Harrison Choice 
Bks. 181 The finest Carlylese is never equal to the finest 
English. x866 Comh. Mag. Oct. 414 His letters.. look a 
curiously Carlylesque tone. x8^ Sat. Rev. ii Nov, 607 
The Carlylites retort that Mr. Disraeli is ‘ a Jew ’. 

II Carmagnole (karman 7 o-I). [Fr. carmagnole 
a kind of dress much worn in France dtiring the 
Revolution of 17S9 ; also in senses given below.] 

1 . Name of a lively song and dance, popular 
among the French revolutionists in 1793. 

2827 Scott Napoleon Prose Wks. 1835 II. go note. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1837) II. it. v. xL 82 Duke Brunswick is 
not dancing carmagnoles, but has his drill-sergeants ready. 
1871 Farrar Wiin. Hist. v. 189 That liberty which has for 
her lullaby the carmagpiole, 

2 . A nickname for a soldier in the French revo- 
lutionary army ; applied by Burns to the devil, as 
the author of mischief or ruin. 

2796 Burns Poem on Life, That curst carmagnole, auld 
Satan. 2823 Galt Entail III. xn. 115 Switching away the 
heads of the thistles . . as if they had been Parisian car- 
magnols. 

8. The bombastic style adopted in reporting the 
successes of the French revolutionary army. 

2860 Times 16 Apr. 10/2 A fair specimen of the style called 
the Carmagnole, so much cultivated by the newspaper and 
pamphlet writers of the first Revolution. 

*1* Cannalle. Obs. rare~^. ? Carmelite, 
c 1528 Skelton Image Hypocr. n. 429 Be they not car- 
nalles, And lordes infemalles? Yea gredy carmalles, As 
any carmarante. 

Carman i (kaum^&n). [f. Cab sh. + Man.] A 
man who drives a car ; a carter, carrier. Also 
name of one of the London City Companies. 

2580 Baret a Iv. C 146 A carman or carter. 2598 B. 
JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. ni. ii. Seme.. in Thames-street, 
or at Custome-house key, in a ciuill warre against the car- 
men. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 26 That no Car-men tmne or 
tumble down their Bricks. 2735 in Swift’s Lett. (1768) IV. 
141, 1 promise . . to send the pxper by the carman. 2880 
Times 15 Nov. 6/z Thecarman who drove me. .to Ballinroe. 
2887 Whitaker' s Aim, 309 The fee for taking up freedom 
by purchase in the C^men’s Company is fg 15s. 

't'CaiTmau^. Obs, Also 2 carlman, 4 cor- 
monne, caremau. [a. ON. harmann, var. of 
karlmann (in nom. karmaUr) male, man, f. karl 
man, male + mann man.] A man, an adult male. 

T*3S O. E, CAro«., pa namenhiha men., carl men and 
wimen. 0 1300 Cursor M. 27166 Quar he carman be, woman, 
or barn, cxgti^Metr. Horn, 156 Simeon hiht the carmanne 
And the womman was cald dam Anne. 701400 Merle 
Artk. 957 Carefulle caremane, thow carpez to lowde. 
Carmasal, var. Cabamoussal, Obs. 
i* Garme, sb. and a. Obs. Also 4 karme. [a. 
F. carme ■.—Carmeli] =Cabmelite. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Sel, Wks. III. 353 Clarmc.s seien hat pei 
weren bifore pe tyme pat Crist was born. C1394 P. 
PI. Crede 340 Two frere karmes wip a full coppe. 2479 Will 
of Stoughton (Somerset Ho.) Freres mynors, fieres carmes. 
*535 Compl. too late Maryed (N.) A grey friar, Jacobin, or 
a Carm. rftx Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 139 This Order of 
Carmes, or Carmelites. S797.i4n;too/,XIlI.272Discalced 
Carmes at Tongres. 

Ca'vxiiele. ^ Also caxameile. [a. Gael. 
cairmeal, corra~meille, Ir. cara meala, ‘ heath-pea, 
wild licorice ’.] The Heath Pea {Lathyints ina- 
crorrhizus), a leguminous British plant with an 
edible tuberous root. 

1771 Shaw in Pennant Tour Scotl, (1769) App. 310 (Jam.) 
One root. . which we call carmele. .grows in heaths and birch 
woods to the bigness of a large nut , . I have often seen it 
dried, and krot for journeys through hills where no pio- 
visions could be had. 1884 Miller PlanUn,, Carameiie. 

f Ca'rmelin, a. and sb. Obs, rare. [a. OFr. 
carmelin, ad. L. carmelin-us.'\ = Caemblitb. 
Hence also Ca'xuelimessm rare, 

2632 Weever Anc, Fun. Mon. 139 There were likewise 
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Carmelin or Carmelinesse Nunnes here in England. 1655 
Francton vi. 14. 

+ Ca'rzuLelitan, a. and sb. Obs. = next. 

1599 Sandys Europoe Spec. (1632) 67 The Carmelitans and 
Augustines. 1736 J. S’ERCEsPopery Enemy Script, 50 note, 
A Carmelitan Monk. 

Carmelite (kaumeloit), sh. and a. [a. F. car- 
melite L. CarmeBtes, -a inhabitant of Carmel.] 

1 . A member of an order of mendicant friars 
(called also, from the white cloak which forms 
part of their dress. White Friars), who derive their 
origin from a colony founded on Mount Carmel 
by Berthold, a Calabrian, in the 12th century. 
Also atirih., or as adj. 

The order was introduced into Europe in the 13th c., and 
in the 16th divided into several branches, one of which, the 
bare-fwted Carmelites, were distinguished by the severity 
of their rule. 

ciSoo Dunbar Freiris ofBerwik 25 The Jacqbene freiris 
of the quhyt hew. The Carmeleitis and the monkis eik. 2505 
Test. Ebor. (1S69) IV. 239 To the Freerres Carmelites a 
certayne of bookes. 1648 Milton Observ. A rt Peace (1851) 
572 Most grave and reverend Carmelites. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s 
Trav. (1760) III. 81 The above-mentioned Carmelite church. 
2766 Entick London IV. 281 The church of the White- 
friars, or Carmelites, stood on the south side of Fleet- 
street. 2823 Lingard Hist, Eng. VI. 501 Pallavicino, a 
Carmelite fnar. 

f 2 . A variety of pear. Obs. 

1704 WoRLiDGE Diet. Rust, ei Urb„ Carmelite, is a large 
flat Pear, one side giay, and on the other a little tinged 
with red . . It is ripe in March. 2755 in Johnson. 

3 . A fine woollen stuff, generally of a grey or 
other obscure colour : perh. = Fr. carmeline ‘ wool 
of the vicugna' (a species of llama), Littid. 

1828 J. T, Smith Nallekins I. 19 Among her dresses was 
one of a fashionable Carmelite, a rich purple broivn. 1859 
Lady's Tour Monte Rosa 7 Every lady.. should have a 
dress of some light woollen material such as Carmelite or 
alpaca. 1873 Miss Braddon Sir. 4 Filgr. 1. vii. 77 [She] 
put on her Puiitan hat, and sober gray carmelite gown. 

Ca'rmeliiteSS. A female Carmelite. 

2669 WooDKEAD St. Teresa 11. xxx. 183 The life of St. Ann, 
a Carmelitess. 

'I* Ca'rmiuate, v. Obs, [f. L. carminat- ppl. 
stem of carmin-are to card (wool), f. carmen a 
card for wool + -ateS. Cf. It. canninare ‘to card 
or teazell wool, also to make grosse humors fine 
and thin ’ (Florio). Cf. Cabminative.] 
trans. Of medicines : To expel (wind) from the 
stomach or bowels. 

160X Holland Pliny xxvi, viii. To carminate or dissolve 
ventosities. Ibid. (1034) Gloss., To Carminat, is to make 
more fine and thin the grosse humours, .a terme. .borrowed 
from those that card wooll. 1655 Phys. Diet. s. v., Cai- 
minating medicines, are such as do break wind. 

^To card wool, etc. (Only in Diets.) 

1613 R. C. Tails Alph. (ed. 3) Carminate, to card wool, 
or deuide. 2623 Cockeram, Carminate, to spin. 1656 
Blount Ghssogr,, Carminaie, to card wool, or hatchel flax, 
to sever the ^ood from the bad. 

t Carmuia'tion. Obs. rare-'^. [noun of 
action, f. carmindre to make verses, f. carmen 
verse, song.] Charming, incantation. 

2620 NIzusoth A strolog. 80 Seducing and blinding the igno- 
rant. .by Incantations, Carminations, Annual Observations. 

Carminative (ka-rmin^itlv), a. and sb. [f. L. 
carminat- ppl. stem of edrmimre to card + -IVB. 

‘ A medical term from the old theory of humours. The 
object of carminatives is to expel wind, but the theory was 
that they dilute and relax the gross humours from whence 
the wind arises, combing them out like the knots in wool.’ 
Wedgwood.] 

A. adj. Of medicines, etc.: Having the quality 
of expelling flatulence. 

2655 in Phys. Diet. 17x0 Addison Tatter No. 224 V 8 The 
Carminitive Wind-expelling Pills. 1804 Med. Jml. XII. 
555 Fennel . • The seeds . . supposed to be stomachic and 
carminative. 1875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 291 Chloroform 
. .exerts, .a stimulant carminative action. 

B. sb. A carminative medicine or agent. 

1671 Salmon Syn, Med, iii. xvi. 366 Carminatives are such 
as by a heating, rare and Anodyne quality expell winde. 
1732 %WFT Strephon 4 r C., Carminative and Diuretick, Will 
damp all Passion Sym^pathetick. 2807 Med, frul. XVIL 
560 Peppermint water is well known as a carminative. 

Carmine (kaumin), sb. and a. [a. F. or Sp. 
carmin, in med.L. carmm-us, contracted from 
carmesin-us, f. Sp. carmesi Crimson, a, Arab 
ginnazt ‘crimson’, f. qirmiz, Keemes, 
Alkbemes, the scarlet grain insect.] 

1 . A beautiful red or crimson pigment obtained 
from cochineal, b. Chem. The colouiing matter 
of cochineal ; =Caeminic add, 

[c 145a Alphita (Anecd. Oxon) 93 Lacca. .de qua et urina 
humana fit carminum.] 271a tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs It is 
of no other use that I know of .. but to make Carmine. 
1756 Connoisseur No. 210 Fixing a high duty upon rouge 
and caimine. ^ Hamilton Berthollei’s Dyeing II. 11. 
III. iii. 180 Carmine is the lake obtained from cochineal by 
means of alum. _ x88a Vines SacM Bot. 39 Weak acetic 
solution of carmine [has] no power of colouring living proto- 
plasm. 

2 . iransf. As the name of a colour. 

1799 H. Hunter ti-. St.Pierrds Stud Nat. 1 . 583 The azure 
insect deposited in a goblet of carmine. 2828 Southey Ep. 
CumiingJiam, To give his cheeks that deep carmine en- 
grain’d, 2870 Emma Marshall C. Kingseote 30 A sky 
wheie amber melted into the softest carmine. 
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3 . a. attrib, or as adj. Of this colour; deep 
crimson. Carmine Spar = Cabminitk. b. in 
comb., qualifpng other adjs. of colour, as carmiiu- 
crimson, -purple, etc. 

r 737 “S 9 P- Miller Gard.^ Diet., Anchusa . . a . . Perennial 
wila poiage with a Carmine Flower. 1845 Darwin Coy. 
Xdt. i. 1 18731 14 A most beautiful camune-red fibrous matter. 
iSS» CctrdcK I .Apr. sio i The line bright carmine flowers 
of this plant. Ibid. 21 Oct. 354/1 Bracts of a bright carmine- 
crimson colour. 14 Oct. 347, 2 Dahlias, .rich carmine-purple. 

Canninic (.kajml'nik , a. Cliem. [f. prec. -)- 
-IC.3 Carmiuic acid\ the colouring matter of 
cochineal ; = Carmine i b. 

18^ Harley 3Iitt. Sled. 791 The latter is called carmine, 
cochinellin, pr carminic acid. 1880 Academy so Nov. 3^/3 
Carminic acid and Tyrian purple. 

Ca*riuixute. Min, An arsenate of lead and 
iron of a colour varying from carmine to tile-red. 

1854 in Dana Mitt. 410. 

Carmizale, carmousal, var. C.vBAMorssAL. 

't'Casmoli. Alch. Name for the substance of 
'which the ‘ philosopher’s stone ’ was supposed to 
consist. 1851 in AIayne; and in recent Diets. 

Carmuiche, -usche, obs. Sc. ff. Skirmish. 
[Fr. escannouche^ 

XS3S. Stewart Crott, Scci. (185SV I. 243 With countering 
and with carmuiches also. ^ Ibid. II. dio With greit scrym- 
myng and carmusche euerie da. 

Carinusol, var. Cabamou.-^sal, Obs. 

Cam, came, var. of Cairn. 

f| Caonac (ka'insek). rare. [in F. cornac, Pg. 
eormica, supposed to be of Indian origin, but not 
now foimd in any Indian vernacular. (Dr. Rost, 
quoted in Yule, suggests Singhalese kurawa ele- 
phant-stud -h nayaka leader ; others propose, for 
the first part, Skr. kart elephant.lj The driver 
of an elephant, a mahout. 

Collect. Voy. tChurchfll) III. 825/2 Old Elephants .. 
oftentimes kill their Carnak or Guides. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc, E. Ind. II. xIL no Going to the River to be 
washed, with his Carnack, or Rider on his Back, a i8u in 
Lyell Princ. GeoL xxxv. II. 43 The elephant only allows 
himself to be led by the camac whom he has adopted. 
1884 C. Bock Temples ^ Elekh. 22 The carnac or driver 
was quite unable to control the beast. 

f Ca*madilie. Obs. Also camatlne, carnar- 
dine. [ad. It. cainadim *a carnation colour' 
(Florio) ; cf. carnato * the hue or colour of one’s 
skin and flesh’ (Florio), ‘complexion’ (Baretti), 

i. came flesh : came, carnat-o, camat-in-o, consti- 
tute a regular series. Cf. Incabnadine.] 

‘Red, or carnation colour; or a stuff of that 
colour’ (Nares). 

1598 Tofte Alba. (1880) 74 How ill fits you this Ribbon 
Camatine. a 162/ Middleton Any Thing for Q. Life 
Com. (N.) Grograms, sattins, velvet fine, The rosy colourw 
carnardine. [1847-78 Halliwell, Camaditte, ute carna- 
tion.] 

_ Gaomage (ka-med,?). [a. F. carnage (i6th c. 
in Littre), ad. It. cartutggio ‘carnage, slaughter, 
mnrther ; also all mauner of flesh meate ’ (Florio 
1611):— late L. carnaticum flesh-meat, also, the 
flesh-meat supplied by tenants to their feudal lords. 

OFr. had the corresp. word chantage, ONF. carnage, 
‘flesh of animals, meat, feast of flesh, season or day dunng 
Avhich flesh is eaten ’ ; it stills exists dialectally.] 

+ 1. (See quots.) Obs. (only in Diets.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Carnage, flesh-time, or the season 
wherein 'tis lawful to eat flesh. Also a term in Venery, 
signifying that flesh -which is given the dogs after hunting. 
xSiz so m Fhillh^ xyss-xSoo Bailey, Carnage, Fledi 
that is given to Dogs after the Chace. 

2 . Carcases collectively; aheap of dead bodies, 
esp. of men slain in battle. ? Obs. (or confused 
with next). 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 268 Such a sent I [Death] draw Of 
carnage, prey innumerable. 1714 Gay ii. 471 As 

vultures o'er a camp . . Snuff up the future carnage of the 
fight. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (177^1 II. 124 The animahi 
of the forest . . mostly live upon accidental carnage. 1842 
Barham In^ld. Leg., Black Monsguetaire, Where these, 
■who scorn’d to fly or yield In one promiscuous carnage lie. 

3 . The slaughter of a great number, esp. of men; 
butchery, massacre. 

Frequent in Holland, then rare till late in the iSthc. 

1600 Holland Lhy il 16 The can^e and execution was 
no lesse after the conflict than during the fight. x6oi — 
Plitiy VII. vii, Such as delight only in carnage and bloodshed. 
1696 Phillips, Cametge, a great slaughter. 1776 Gibbon 
Bed. 4- F. I, xiii. 281 A slight resistance was followed by a 
dreadful carnage. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos ii. xx, Mark ! 
where his carnage and his conquests cease 1 He makes a 
solitude, and calls it — peace ! 

b. Slaughter personified. 

1814 Bv&on Lara 11. x. Carnage smiled^ upon her daily 
dead. x8i6 Wqrdsw. Thanksgiv. Ode 'viii, Vea, Carnage 
is Thy daughter. 

4. Comb., as carnage-field, -lover; carnage- 
coloured, -covered, -loving adjs. 

xyax Cibber Refusal n. These Carnage Lovers have such 
a Meanness in their Soul& x8oo Campbell Pleas. Hope 92 
Camage-cover*d fields. x8a6 £. Irving BaBylott I. ii. w 
The dra^n, carnage-coloured, signifies Rome. Ibid. II. 
VI. 131 Ae carnage-loving character of the infidel Anti- 
christ, 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (x8s7) III. ii. vi. viii. 121 
One of those Carnage-fields, sneh as you rend of by the 
name ‘Glorious Victory’. 


Cammed '^ki-mtiljjiD, a. [f. prec. + 'Eii-.J 
Strewn with carnage or slaughtei^ bodies. 

* 79 S Southey yoan of Are ve.ih.' lAwk yonder to that 
camaged plain. xSs* D. Alois Castle of Time xv i. Death’s 
vultures crowd o’ercarnaged Aymlon. 

Camaill, obs. Sc. form of Carnal a. 

+ Camal, Obs. [Presumably for F. corneiUe 
crow: but there may be some connexion or as- 
sociation with carnal adj.] ? A crow. 

17.. 'Carnal 4 Craste’ i. in Child Ballads ii. iv. tiSSsl 
S/i In argument 1 chanced to hear A Carnal and a Crane, 
t Carnal, sbp Obs. A [lerveision of cardinal. 

a 1528 Skelton Image Hypot.r. it. 429 Be they not car- 
natte';. And lordes infemallest 1543 Becon Pol. Uarre 
Pre£, One . . on Engluhe man borne daunceth now like a 
Trajtoure in a Carnallea wede at Rome 1398 Bakkclev 
Febc. Man (1631) 51 This Canflnall..or rather Carnall and 
his Brother were b^h extremely in love with one woman. 
Carnal ^ka-mal), a. Forms : 5 Sc. camaill, 
(;-d camell, 6 kamaJe, 5-7 oamall, 5- carnal, 
[ad. L. camal-is fleshly (in Tertullian and other 
Christian writers), and fieqnent in med.L. as an 
attribute of relationship, os f rater or soror carnalis, 
brother or sister by blood, in which use it appears 
in Eng. is Z5th c. The tlieological sense appears 
equally early, but app. not in Wyclif. The Fr. 
repr. is charnel', see Charnel.] 

+ 1 . Of or pertaining to the flesh or body ; bodily, 
corporeal. Obs, 

c 147D Henry ICaUace xi. X348 Bot Inqlibmcn him seruit 
of carnaill fud. 1353 inJStrype Eccl. Mem. HI. App. xliv. 
125 Look not you for k with carnal eyes. X379 Fllee 
Refut. Rastel 745 The Lutheranes admitte the carnall 
presence. 16^ Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. 22 Camal Interr- 
rrient or burying. 2847 tr. St. Aue. on Psalm xlv. III. 240 
The Church which coming from the Gentile& did not con- 
sent to carnal drcumcision. 

+ 2 . Related ‘in blood’, * acconling to the flesh ’. 
evtsp Merlin vii. 117 Noble kn}ghte$ .. many of hem 
camell frendes. 1490 Caxton Hew to Die 8 His wyf, his 
chyldren, & his frendes canudl. 2309 Barclay Skip if 
Footes (1570) 181 Christ our Saniour .. His carnall mother 
benignly did honour. 1598 Hakluyt Viy. 1 . 6fi 'Two carnall 
brothers. 

3 . Pertaining to the body as the seat of passions 
or appetites ; fleshly, sensual. 

a 2400 Co 7 >. Jtfyst. 1x841} 84 Myghty soferauns of carnal 
temptacion. 2326 Pil^. Petf. (W. de W, 1531I 148 b, 
Blynded -with sensualite & car^l pleasure, Walton 
Hooker 33 The visible camal sns of gluttony and drunken- 
ness, and the Uke. _ i8ro Southey All for Love iv, To 
camal wishes would it [Ef^ven] turn The mortified intent 7 
b. Sexual. 

cx4tt Merlin i. vj That myght haue childe with-owte 
carnall knowynge of man. 2353 T. Wilson Rhet. 25 b. 
Without wedlocke and camal copulatbn. 2667 Milton 
P. L, IX. iox3That false frait. .Carnal desire inflaming. x686 
Col. Ree. Penn. 1, 176 He^was accused of having Carnall 
Knowledge of his Brother in Law’s woman ServanL 
dL Not spiritual, in a negative sense ; material, 
temporal, secular, arck. 

2483 [see Charnel], risxo Barclay Mirr, Good Mann. 
(x57o)DUa,Sucheone incamell troubles can nodispleasour 
iinde. i6ix Bisis Rom. xv. 27 Their duetie is also to 
minister vnto them in carnall things. 2782 Gibbon Deel. ff 
F, xxviii. S S HI. 80 Judge -Bdiether Martin was supported 
by the aid of miraculous powers, or of camal weapons. i8m 
Stonbhouse Axkobne aoj [Wesley] began to doubt the 
utility, and even the lawfulness of carnal studies. 

fb. as sb.inpl. ‘Carnal things’, temporal or 
worldly goods. [Rendering rd aaputna, or V ulg. 
camalia, in Horn. xv. 37, i Cor. ix. ir.] Obs. 

2607 S. Collins Serut. (1608) 89 They haue aduanced . . 
the spirtualls of other men, with the loss, .of their own 
camalls. 2623 Burges Pars. Tithes xo Euery man .. that 
is made partaker of the Minister’s Spirituals, must render 
Camals. Ibid, 14 Spirituals doe 'well deserue camals. 

6. Not spiritual, in a privative sense ; unregene- 
rate, rmsanctified, worldly. 

CX310 MorePacht DecL, All faithfull people ^ rather 
spirituall then carnall. 2536 Tindalb Rem.^ vii. 14 The 
lawe is ^irituall, but I am carnall [Wycljif fleischli]. xjSxx 
Bible Rom. viii. 7 The carnall minde is enmitie against 
God. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. ata Had not doubt And carnal 
fear that d^ dimm'd Adams eye. 27x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 494 f X To abstain from all Appearances of Mirth and 
Pleasantry, which were looked upon as the Marks of a 
Camal Mind. 28^ Mozley Mirac, iii. ,65 To a camal 
imagination an in-visible world is a contxadiction in terms — 
another world b^des the whole world. 

■j* 6, Carnivorous ; fig. bloody, murderous. Obs. 
2394 Shaks. Rick. Ill, iv. iv. 56 This carnall curre Preyes 
on the issue of his mothers body. 

7 . Comb., as camal-minded adj., -mindedness ; 
camal seouritaii [f. camal security ; sense 5], etc. 

2664 H. Mors Antid. Idol. x. 233 Abusing the credulous 
and *camiJ-niinded, 2607 Hieron Ifks. I. 205 This must 
n^es condemne our ‘‘carnall mindednesse. 2849 Hare 
Par. Serut. (2849) II. 30 Spiritual pride . . is apt to settle 
do-wn into carnalmindMness. 2^27 Bernard Isle of Man 
18 One Mr. Outside, in the inside a ‘'carnall Securitan, a 
fellow that will come to his Qiuich. x^ Fuller Ch. Hist. 
IX. 21a A most *camall-spirituaU exposition. 2828 Scorr 
Hrt. Midi, xii, This *C8rnaI-witted scholar, as he had in 
his pride termed Butler. 

't'Cft’mal, Obs. rare. [f. Carnal <t.] a. 
irons. To mtdee camal, fill with sensuality, b. 
inir. To have camal intercourse -mth. 

2843 Sir T. Browne Relig, Med, «. § 7 ’This was the 
Temper of that Lecher tliat camal’d with a Statua. a 2633 


GAENALLY. 

G, Daniel Idyll Hi. 90 The Lu*-! of Tyrantj . . cornalL the 
-Korkl at Will. 

Ca’malissi. renr. [f. Carnal + -ism.] The 
practice of what is camal ; sensualism. 

1S&4 Timts 17 Aug. 6 There is a degree.. of camaiism, 
so to speak, in alt this. 1876 M. Davils Unofih. Lend 119 
To avoid the CharylKlis of carnalisin, there is no need to 
seek the Scylla of (Quietism. 

t Ca’nialist. Ohs. [f. as prec. + cf. 
sensualist^ A habitual follower of carnal things; 
a ‘ fle&hly-mintkd ’ or unspiritual man. 

1821 UtKrcN.IxiiA Mtl. til. iv. ii. i. ti65x) 6S5 Mttr car- 
nalists, fleshly minded mem 2830 Eng. C’niz'. Dhtiad. 
px Shallow-headeJ, narrow-hearted Carnalistsarepu-ltd in 
it. 2829 Lend. £n\.yd. V. 17J .A Carnalite is a worldly- 
minded man ; a canudist seems to be some shades darker in 
Lharacter. 

+ CaTIialite. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ITE.] = prec. 

2573 Anderson E.xp. Benedi. tus 7 b (L.), We ft.Tre nut 
what the pope or any other carnalite can do against us. 
Carnality (kunarliti). [ad. L. camdlitas 
(Augustine'’, f. carndl-is. Cf. F. charmlite.'\ 

1 . The state of being flesh; fleshly condition, 
fleshliness; fleshiness. 

a 2400 Coi\ Myst, fx 84x1 2x4 Parfyte God and parfj te man, 
Jiaryne olle sthape of ch} Idly carnalite. 2526 Ptlgr. Perf. 
IW.de W. 15311 83 b, This vertue toke froni Hely the pro- 
phete all carnalite, and made hym apte. .to be lyftcd up to 
god in the fyry chare. 1S46 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp, v. 
V, 240 His carnallity and cotporall existence. 2882 Daily 
News 31 Jan. 3/1 The carnality of Nana’s beauty, wliich 
would have been to the taste of Rubens. 

2 . a. Sensuality, indulgence of the ‘flesh’ or 
body with its apjTetileh. b. Carnal intercourse. 

r X4ro Gesia Rom. i. xlvi. 15S Thow hast slepte to longe in 
the stepe of carnalite. 2483 Caxtun Cato Diij, In car- 
tulitees and in irmny vyces delectable and swete to the 
persune. Baxter Caih. Tktol. ii. i.Y. 300 He may 

giv e up himself to lewd carnality. 2730 Oay EgatcotatioH, 
Marriage at best Is but carnality profest. 2888 J. Murphy 
Comm, E r. xaiiL 24 To buy all mural feeling in the grave 
of carnality. 

3 . a. The state of being unspiritual or imre- 
generate; unspirituality, worldlintss. b. comr. A 
camal thing, action, etc. 

2483 Caxton Gold. L eg, 1 jg/t Many doo almesses that abyde 
in theyr carnalytees. _2S48 LTdall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Luke 
xie, X54 b. The carnalitie of the lawe. x68o Ingeeo Benti- 
volio 1 . (i6Sa) 90 He exploded Reason ash meer Carnality. 
2884 Charnock .itirib. Gail 11834) 1 * ^sa Spirituality is the 
genius of the Gospel, as carnality was of the law. 1748 
Hartley Obserp. Man 11. Hi. S 2. 234 Mankind . , tending 
ever from Carnality to Spirituality. 2732 Bp. Lavjngton 
Enthus. Method. 4r Papists Comp. (1754) II. 255 The 
most infamous Carnalities. x8u H, Miller Scenes 4 Lfg, 
X. (1857I 153 The deadness and carnality of the church at 
this. .Ume. 2879 Chr. Rossetti Seek F, 354 Christ saw 
that great company approach whom he fed by a miracle., 
and whom later he rebuked for carnality, 

Caanxalxze (ka’jnaloiz), v. [f. Carnal a. + 

-IZB.] 

1. ira/is. To make camal ; to rob of spirituality ; 
to sensualize. Hence Ca'rnalined ppl. a. 

2685 J. Scott Chr. Life L § 3 A sensual and carnalized 
spirit. 2733 IfouMC Centaur vi. (1757) IV. 384 We are so 
carnalized by our lusts. x8^ M‘Cosh Div. Govt. 11852) si 
A tendency to carnalize the Divine character by represent- 
ing it in symbol. 1884 Miss Cobbb in Cantentp, Rev, Dec. 
Boj It will not merely belittle life, it w ill carnalize it, to take 
Kelson out of it. 

1 2 inir. To act carnally, have camal inter- 
course. Obs. 

2708 T. Baxpr Tunbr. Walks 11. i. Tell him you are sorry 
you shou’d carnalize without his consent. 

Ca'ruallite. Min. [Named (by II. Rossi 8 s6) 
after Von Carnall of the Prussian mines (Dana).] 
A hydrous (diloride of potassium and magnesium, 
occurring as a milk-white mineral (but often reti- 
dish from admixture of oxide of iron and uiganic 
matter) in the salt mines in Prussia and Persia. 
It is now an important source of potash. 

2876 Page Adv. Text-hk.GeoL xvL 303 A series of sali- 
ferous strata . . camallite, kieserite, etc. 2882 Plas-vair in 
Macm. Mag. XLV, 335 Potash, .now found in the minerals 
carnallit and kainit, in such inexhaustible quantity. 

Carnally (ka'mali), adv. [f. Cabnal a.+ 
-lyK'] 

1 . Corporeally, bodily; ‘in the flesh V 

2539 Tomstall Serut. Palm Niwt«f.(i833)43 That Chris te. . 
shall reygne with all his saynteshere in eithe carnally, x^t 
T. Norton CaAnds Inst. i. as Men do not beleue that God 
b among them, vnlesse he shew himself carnally present. 
2807 Dekkek NortMtf. Hoe iv. L Wks. 1873 HI. 49 What 
sales the denUl . . for Ime sure thou art carnally possest 
with him. 1847 Ds Quincey MU, Nun Ill, 31 
Gross men, carnally deaf from eating garlic and onions. 

2. In the way of camal intercourse. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 214 He knewe hys doughters camelly. 
xsS3~4Aet3sHen. VJlt,xa, To thewhichc prince Arthur, 
the said lady Catherine -was lawfully marled, and by him 
caroallie knowen. cx8xo Female Saints (x^6) 2S0 Some 
may thinke perhaps that . .he vsedber camnllie. 28x2 Bible 
JAv. xviii. 30 . z8M Col Rec, Petm, I. xj6 Being Carnally 
Concerned with a Woman Servant. 

3 . In an tmspiritual manner; as a ‘camal’ or 
unregenerate person ; ‘ according to the flesh 

xSayTiNUALE/IucA TVva/. (1848} 43 Because either of us 
looked carnally for him. 2382 T. Norton Calvin’s lust, l xL 
(1634) 38 They carnally -worshipped God in blocks and stones. 
x8xx Bible Rom, viii. 8 To be carnally minded, is death. 
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CARNIFY. 


i68s Baxter Paraphr. Mark .\ii. =4 Carnal Men chink car- 
nally of things Heavenly. 1714 Nelson Bp. Buii ssxvi. 
Either spiritually or carnally. 

Ga’malness. [f.CABNALrz.+-sEss.] Carnal 
quality or state ; unspirituality ; sensuality. 

1549 CovERu\LE Erasin. Par. Bom. viii. 10 Ye haue for- 
saken your carnalnes, and begunne novv to be spirituall. 
1646 P. Bulkelly Gospel Cot’, i. so 'Phe carnalnesse and 
licentiousneise of the lives of Christians. 

CaTMtardine, erron. form of Cabnasike. 

+ Carnajry ^.kaunari). 06 s. [ad. med.L, car- 
narutui in same sense^ in ancient L. a place for 
flesh, a Larder, etc., neut. of canidritts belonging to 
flesh, f. caro, carn-cm flesh. In F. charnier^ 

A charnel or charnel-house : also alin'd. 

1538 Leland //i«. III. 59 The Carnarie Chapelle in the 
Ciraitery. /iiil. too A fair Chapelle on the North side of 
S. Mary Abbay Chicch. .under it is a Vault for a Carnarie. 
CamaSSial (kainaysialt, a. (s 6 .) Comparative 
Anal. [f. F. canuissier carnivorous =Pr. carna- 
cier, med.L. carnaceritts butcher, bourreau, f. L. 
\.y^t*car}tace-tis of or pertaining to flesh, i.cam-e»i 
flesh + -All.] 

A. adj. ‘Relating to flesh eating’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.') ; used ofcertain teeth of carnivorous animals, 
specially adapted for tearing flesh. 3 . as s 6 . A 
tooth adapted for eating fle^ 

2849-52 Todd Cycl. Altai. IV. 907/1 The tooth . . has a . . 
carnassial modification of form. Ibid. 91 i/a The fourth pre- 
molar is the carnassial tooth. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. 
(c 1865)^11. 109/2 The lower camassials of the lion. 1875 
Blake Zool. 78 The carnassial apparatus of these predaceous 
marsupials. 

Carnatine, var. C.vRS'ADm’E, carnation-colour. 
‘t'Cama’tioil^. Obs. \a..O¥.caniation,~acion 
— incarnation (perh. aphetic form") .] = Incarnation. 
CX410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. iii. (Gibbs MS.) pe secund 
Adame ciyste god and man reformed his ymage in his car- 
nacioun. 1570-87 Holikshed Scot. Chrm. (1806) I. 395 He 
was slain the year of the carnation 1057, HotKiss 
Wks. 716 (R.J The., temporal carnation of the Son of God. 
Carnation (kam^i'jhn), sb. and a. [ad. L. 
carndtidn-em (in Csfiliiis Aurelianus c 420 in sense 
‘fleshiness, corpulence’), f. cam-em flesh; cf. F. 
carnation, and It. carnagione ‘ the hew or colour 
of ones skin and flesh’ tFlorio).] 

A. sb. 1. T a. The colour of human ‘ flesh ’ or 
skin ; flesh-colour (obs.) ; b. a light rosy pink, but 
sometimes used for a deeper crimson colour as in 
the carnation flower. 

tfiSSS DnvES Mrod. Fr, in Falsgr. gai Camatyon, cat-. 
nation. 1577 B. Gooes Hereshack's Hnsb. 11. (1586J 67 Some 
of them glitter . . with a deepe purple, and some with a 
passing heautifull Carnation. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V, ii. iii. 
35 A could neuer abide Carnation, ’twas a Colour he neuer 
lik’d. x 6 sa Peacha&i Compl. Genii, xiii. 129 Flesh-colours 
or Carnations for the face and complexion. i66» Phillips, 
Camatian, a kind of colour resembling raw flesh. 1827 
Lytton Pelham iii, Her complexion of the most delicate 
carnation. 1863 Miss Braddon EleamPs Vici. Ill, viii. 
108 The pink-hlossuni tint of her cheeks was intensifled into 
vivid carnation. 


pi. ‘Flesh lints’ in a painting; those parts 
of a painting which represent the naked skin. 

X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Carnation, is a Term ir 
Fainting, signifying such Parts of an Human Body as arc 
drami naked . . or what express the bare Flesh ; and whet 
this is done Natural,^ Bold, and Strong, and is well coloured 
they say of the Painter, that his Carnation is very good 
1760 Goldsh. CtV. tv. xxxiv, What attitudes, carnations 
and draperies 1 i8ta Exantitter 25 May 327/1 He ha 
been . . less happy than usual in his carnations. 

3 . Name of a variety of cherry. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 210 Cherries: Carnations 
Morelia. 1767 J. Abercrombie Ev. Man ojvu Card. (1803 
674/1 Cherries, early May, Carnation, Amber. 18^ J 
Baxter L ^. Pract. Agric . 1 . 163. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of the sb, in sense i.] i'a 
Flesh-coloured (obs.) ; b. rose pink. See A. i. 

1565-7® Cooper Thesanr., Camostis candor, a carnatior 
whitenesse. 1578 Lvte Dodoens ii. Ivi. 217 [The flowers ol 
the orchis are] . . of a carnation or fleshly colour like the coloui 
Of matih body. 1588 Shaks. L . L . L . hi. i. 146 How mud 
^mation Ribbon may a man buy? 1607 Topsell Foicrj 
Bedsts A certain four-footed beast of a yellowish-cama' 
tion colour. Ibid. 232 [Of Horses] the chief colours arc 
these J bay, white, carnation, golden, russet, mouse-colour, 
^arbitten, spotted, pale and black. 1653 H. CwncsPintth 
Trto). h. § T. 202 In a Carnation Satm Suit. 1810 Scon 
monast. XVI, Hanging garters of carnation silk. 1824 Byrop 
yttwi xw. xciii, Juan grew carnation with vexation. 

_ ™47 Ward A imp. Cotter 86 To sugar your paper! 
with Carnation phrases. ^ 

O. Comb., as carnatioti-cohured, -pautted Eiiai 
1596 Nashe Saffron TFatden 64 When these Italionah 
carnation painty hoises tayles were in fa^ion. 1786 tr 
Beckjoras VMhek gg His superb carnation-coloured tent, 
CSiTlLft'bioiL ^ (kamJt'J'an). Also 6 incarna 
cyon, ooToa-, cornation, [Some i6th c. authon 
give one form of the name as coronation, appa 
rently from its i6th c. specific name, Betoniu 
coronana, m allusion to its use in chaplets (cf 
C^PiON), or from ‘the floures , , dented or toothet 
aboue . . like to a littell crownet ’ (Lyte). On the 
other hand. Turner calls the plant an incamacyon 
Lyte has carnation as well as coronation, ant 
Geiarde expressly identifies it with the colon: 


‘carnation Prior takes coronation as the original 
form, and Britten and Holland think bis opinion 
‘ probably correct 

One or other name must have been due to popular mistake; 
carnation^ is alone found after 1600, and has apparently 
even modified the later application of ‘carnation’ as a 
colour-name : the flower, however, is not always of this 
colour: as Lyte says, ‘some be of colour white, some car- 
nation or of a liuely flesshe colour, some be of a cleare or 
bright redde, some of a darke or deepe redde, and some 
speckled’.] 

The general name for the cultivated varieties of 
the Clove-pink (Dianthus caryopkylltis). 

1538 Turner Libellus Aiij, Betonica al tills siue coronaria, 
que a quibusdam uocatur cariophillatum, est herba quam 
iiemacula lingua uocamus a Gelofer, aut aClowgelofer aut 
an Incamacyon, 1578 Lyte Dodoens il viL 156 In English 

f arden Gillofers, Cfoaue gillofers, and the greatest and 
rauest sorte of them are called Coronations or Cornations. 
Ibid. 154 Vetonicaaltilis, Carnations, and the double cloaue 
Gillofers. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 138 Bring Corona- 
tions, and Sops in win^ Wome of Paramoures. 1597 
Gerard Herbal 11. clxxii. 473 The great Carnation Gulo- 
flower. . flowers of an excellent sweetc smell, and pleasant 
Carnation colom, whereof it tooke his name. x6ii Shaks. 
Wint. T, IV. iv. 82 Carnations, and streak’d Gilly-vors. 
1779 Sheridan Critic 11. ii, The striped Carnation, and the 
guarded rose. 1814 Wordsw. Excurs. 1. Carnations, 
once Prized for surpassing beauty. z86z Miss ysiATT Flower. 
PI. I. 207 Clove-Pink, Carnation, or Clove-Gilly-flower. 

attrib. 1631 Milton EpH. Mch'ncss Winchester yt The 
pride of her carnation train, z;^ H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s 
Stud. Nat. (1709) III. 107 Basilicons, with a carnation 
smell, exhaled the sweetest of perfumes. 

Caruationed (kamFi-Jand), a. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] 
fa. Flesh-coloured(oAj.); b- reddened, maderuddy. 

Z649 Lovelace Lucasta 12 (L.) Court gentle zephyr, 
court and fan Her softer breasts camation’d wan. 1823 
Byron Manfr. 11. ii. 18 Camadon’d like a sleeping infant’s 
cheek. 1876 T. Hardy Hand Ethelb. II. xxxv. 76 Her hair 
getting frizzed and her cheeks aimationed by the wind. 

Caruaval, obs. var. of Cabnivai.. 
tCarnelty. Obs rare-*^, [f. L. carne-us 
of flesh + -iTY.J The state or quality of being flesh. 

_ 1691 G. Keith and Narr. Proc. TnmePs Hall 31 Flesh 
is a Substance, Carneity is but a Mode or Quality of it. 

iCa’rnel. Obs. Also 4 kamel. [a. ONF. 
carnel (Cotgr. carneati), var. of kernel, in OF. 
crenel : see Kernel.] An early variant of the 
word Kernel, Chenell, battlement, embrasure. 

ezgao Cast. Lone 695 J)e camels so stondeji vp-riht, Wei 
i-planedandfeiri-diht. cryt^E. E. Allit. P. B. 1382 With 
koynt carneles aboue, comen ful dene, c 1330 R. Brunnb 
C/izwH. (Rolls) 103s pey wybynne stode in karneles, 
Wyp arblastes sehotten ageyn quarels. C1340 Cursor M. 
('Trin. & Laud MSS.) pis castd .. with cameles is hit set 
ful wele. 1362 Lanoi.. P. PI. A vi. 78 pe camels hep of 
Cnstendom. .brutaget with pe bileeue. 

Camel, obs. f. Kernel (ol fiuit). 

[Camel, camel- wor]^ error for camel. Car- 
vel, Cabvel-wobk, in Phillips, whence copied by 
Blount, Harris, Bailey, Chambers, Webster, etc,] 
t Cameled, (z. Obs. [f. Carnel + -ed 2. Cf. 
F. ‘ farw/i/imbattled, having battlements ’ (Cotgr.) 
and Cabnilatb.] Embattled. 

CZ330 R, Bruhne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14646 Castels 
aboute pe toun dide make, Bretaxed & cameled. 

Gamelian (kamrli^). Forms: 7-8 come- 
lion, 9 camelian. [A variant of Cornelian, 
altered under the influence of med.L. canuoltts 
Cabneol, or otherwise etymologized from L. 
carn-em flesh, with the notion of expressing ‘ flesh- 
coloured’.] Cornelian; a flesh-coloured, deep 
red, or reddish-white vai-iety of chalcedony. 

1^5. Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (T.) The common 
carneLion has its name from its fiesh. colour, .which isi in 
some of these stones, paler, when it is called the female 
carnelion ; in others deeper, called the male. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi yoiim. France II. 335 Carnelions much amaze one 
in so northern a latitude. x 8 i 6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 
A rt II. 463 The carnelion is an agate nearly transparent, of 
different shades. _x86x C. King Ant. Gems (1866) 5 The 
Camelian is a semi-transparent quartz of a dull red colour, 
arranged often in different shades. 

T Ca'mell. Sc. obs. [According to Jamieson, 
dim. of earn heap.] ‘ A heap ’ (Jamieson). 

*53® Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. Introd. 40 Anc carncll 
of stanis, hand togidder in maner of ane croun. 


TyaimeoX'. Gos. cameol-usco 

nelian ; dim. of L. carnens fleshy, with the sen; 
of ‘slightly flesh-coloured’ ; but perh, an alter 
tion of the forms in corn- under the influence ( 
this supposed derivation.] = Cornelian. 

xarf Trevisa Barth. De P R. xvi. xxxiii. (1405) 563 Ca 
neolus IS a. red stoon and dymme. -yf it is hanged aboute 
mannys necke. .in stryfes it alayth wrathes. 1708 Kerse 
Camcol, a precious Stone. Z73Z in Bailey, vol. II. 

’pCSi’meol''^. Obs. Some {?fleshy-leaved) plar 

1678 Li'^leton Lat. Diet,, Cameot, an herb, acest. 17 
Kersey, Camtol, a kind of Herb. [Hence in Bailey, 173: 
Cftmoous (ka'infas), a. [f. L. carne-us flesl 
(f. carn-em flesh) + -ova.] 

1 . Consisting of flesh, fleshy. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 45 a, Of carneous and Mv 
culous substance. x66ai Fuller Worthies in. o8 All thi 
[carps] mouths are Tongues, as filled with a Cameo 
substance 1836 Todd Cycl. Amt. I. 575/1 The carneo 
parts of the fishes. 


1 2 . Flesh-coloured, pale red. Obs. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 466 The one with a carneous, 
the other with a blew flower. x88a Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401. 

Carney, sb. ? Obs. [perh. connected in some 
way with L. caro, carn-em flesh : F. acharnd would 
be in ONF. acarnS, but evidence is wanting.] (See 
quot.) 

1678 Phillips, Carney, a disease in Horses, whereby their 
mouth becomes furred and clammy that they cannot eat. 
Hence in Bailey, Chambers Cycl. Stipp., and mod. Diets. 

Carney, v. : see Carny. 

Camiferons (kaini-feros), a. rare—^. [f. L. 
cam-em flesb + -febous.] Flesh-bearing. 

1841 L. Hunt Jeer (1864) 27 There is also a milk tree; 
but we nowhere find a carniferous, a flesh-bearing tree. 

IlCaniifez (ka'jnifeks). Obs. exc. Hist. [L. 
carnifex, carnific-em, f. carn-em flesh + -fex, -ficem, 
maker, f. fax- (in comb, -fic-) make, making ; in 
ancient L. ‘ executioner hut in med.L. often 
‘ butcher ’ (the trade), e. g. 

1521 Crt. Rolls of Northall, Middx. [Presentment] quod 
Johannes Swycote est carnifex et vendit carnem corruptam. 
166a Fuller Worthies i. (1840) 497.] 

An executioner, 

1561 Godly Q. Hester {1873) 40 Auoide the murder of this 
carnifex Aman. z6z7 Middleton Fair Quar. iv. iv. Let 
the carnifexes scour tneir throats. 1823 Scott Nigel v. The 
carnifex, or executioner there. 1882 J. Martineau Spinoza 
21 The chief carnifex undertaking the high-born folks. 

•p Carni’ficate. Obs. [f L. camiJU-are to exe- 
cute: see prec.] ‘To hang’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Carnification (ka-juifik^ijon). [sb. of action 
f. Cabnify : see -fication.] 

+ 1 . The formation of flesh or sarcose tissue. Obs. 
ax'm North Lives III. 224 If a wound was . . come to 
carnification. 

2 . Pathol. Alteration of certain tissues so that 
they become like flesh ; esp. fleshy condition of 
the lung, as in the foetus. 

Le Bran’s Observ. Snrg. (1771) 351 The Cami- 
fication of the Bone. 1834 J, Forbes tr. Laennec’s Dis. Chest 
183 The lung has entirely lost its crepitous feel under the 
finger, and has acquired a consistence and weight altogether 
resembling those of liver . . modern anatomists have named 
this condition of the organ hepatization or camificalion. 
i88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Carnification of the lung, a term ap- 
plied by Laennec to simple condensation of the lung, with- 
out inflammation, in which it becomes tough, leathe^, in- 
elastlCj and having the appearance of muscle; it is the 
condition which is found in the foetal lung, etc. 

8 . The conversion of bread into flesh by transub- 
slantialion. 

, 1826 Southey Vind, Eccl. Angi. 41B Giving their sanction 
to miracles of carnification. 1827 Q. Rev. XXXVI. 341 
A famous wafer in which the miracle of carnification had 
been manifested. 

tCa’rniflce. Obs. rare~K [ad. L. *carni^- 
cium execution, butchery, f. carnifex, -Jicem ; cf. 
ojficium, office, etc.] Butchery, murder, torture. 

16^7 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 470 It . . were camifice to 
adhibite sixty of them [Spanish Flie:;]. 

Carniflcial (k^ifi-Jal), a. [f. as prec. + ^al.] 
Belonging to an executioner, or to a butcher ; 
butcherly. 

1632 Lithgow Tetall Disc, B ij a, I bequeath thee to a 
Carnificiall reward. 182a Scott Nigel xxx. By the blow 
of my adversary’s weapon, .and not by any camificial knife. 
1863 N. 4 Q. Ser. iii, IV. 482 The carniflcial curiosity of 
Selwyn and Boswell. 188a Padl Mall G. r Dec. 2 The 
carniflcial view of the uses of the Cattle Show. 

t Carnificine, sb. and a. Obs. rare-^. [ad. 
L. carnificlna the executioner’s office, *carn^ci- 
nus adj., f. carnifex, -ic&m : see above.] 

A. sb. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Carnificine, the place of execu- 
tion, the office of hangman. 1678 in Phillips. 

B. adj. Of the executioner ; butcherly. 

x68x Baxter Apol. Nonconf. Min. 201 Set up this Carni- 
ficine trade. 

Caamify (ka-mifai), v. [On type of F. *cami- 
fie-r, L. carnifica-re to execute : see Carnifex.] 
Hence Ca'rnifLed, CaTnif^ing ppl. a. and vbl. sb. 
1 . trails. To make or convert into flesh. 

Z643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 37, 89 All these crea- 
tures. .are but the herbs of the field digested into flesh in 
them, or more remotely carnified in our selves. 1826 
Southey Vind. Reel, Angl. 415 The miraculous image, or 
carnified and bleeding host. 

b. Pathol. To alter (bone or other tissue) so 
that it becomes of the stnicture of flesh ; cf. Cae- 
NJFicATioN 2. Chiefly passive. Also intr. To 
undergo this alteration. 

Z746 Amyand in Phil, Trans. XLIV, 205 The Bone is 
carnified, that is, turned into Flesh. 1830 R. Knox B£- 
clard’s Amt. 158 The naiks soften, carnify, become imper- 
fect horny tis.sue. z86a H. Fuller Dis. Lungs 11 The 
lung is carnified and^reduced to a small inelastic mass. 

+ 2 . trans, and intr. To generate flesh. Obs. 

T. de Grey (1656) 341 That the 

carnifying flesh may heale the better, zfey Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. (J.) In inferiour faculties I walk, I see, I hear, 
I digest, I sanguify, I carnify, Z704 Worlidge Diet, Riest, 
et Urb. s.v. Burnings, Heal the Sore with your carnifying 
and healing Salves. Z829 Loud. Encycl. V. Z74 To Carnify 
is to generate flesh. 

+ 3 . ‘To quarter oj cut in pieces . . , to torment’. 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. [Only a Latinism.] 
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f CaTnilate, O. Oh. rare. [f. raeil.L. ker- 
ttclidre, quernelldre (Kernellate; ; cf. F. carnclc 
‘ imbattled, having battlements ’ Cotgr.; : see 
Carnel, and Cbexellate.] To Kebxee, Cre- 
RELLATE, or furnish with battlements. 

iS77 H.vrhison England ii. mv.iiSjS) i. 310 It K not law- 
full foranie isubject to carnilatc, that i'>, build btonc houses. 

Camival ikaunival). Forms: 6 carnoval, 
camevale, 7 carnevall, cornivall, 7-S camaval, 
7- carnival, [a. It. carnevale, carnovah (whence 
F. camaval}, evidently related to the merl.L. 
(ri— I2thc.^ names carmlevdrium, caruilevdria, 
camilevdmeH, cited by Carpentier in additions to 
Du Cange. These appear to originate in a L. 
*carnem levdre, or It. *iarne Icsare ^with infinitive 
used subst. as in il Icvar del sole sunrise meaning 
‘ the putting away or removal of flesh \as footl 
the name being originally proper to the eve of 
Ash Wednesday. The actual It. carnevale appears 
to have come through the intermediate carnelevale, 
cited by Carpentier from a document of irjo. 

The history of the word is illustrated by the parallel med. 
L. name camcm laxare (cited by Carpentier from a charter 
of 10501, corresp. to It. *carue lasciare ' leaving or forsake 
ing flesh’, whence, app. by contraction, the modern car~ 
nasciale = carntn’ole. Cariiem laxare, *cariic laschire, 
‘*carMelttsciale, camasciale, form a series exactly parallel to 
'*'cametn levare, *carue levare, i.amelevale, lamevalc. 
Other names having a similar reference are, for Shrove 
Tuesday, camicapittm ‘flesh-taking’, and carttnwa [dies ] ; 
for Lent or its beginning, cartttpriviHm, carnhj<rivium, 
privicamium, f . prtvare to deprive. In all these, ‘ flesh ’ 
means^ meat, and that it was understood to mean _the 
same in camelevixre is shown by many early* quotations 
in Du Cange; e. g. in a MS. of beg. of 13th c. ‘De 
ludo Carnelevar. In Dominica dimissionis carnis,' etc. 
Also ‘ Dominica ad vel ante carnes tollendas’; with which 
compare the Spanish comes toletuias, '.shrove-tide'. We 
must therefore entirely reject the su^estion founded on 
another sense of levare, ‘to relieve, ease', that camele- 
Tiorittm meant ‘the solace of the flesh (i.e. body)’ before 
the austerities of Lent. The explanations ‘ flirewell flesh, 
farewell to flesh ’(from L. vale^ found already in Florio, 
and ' down with flesh 1’ (from F. avals, belong to the domain 
of popular etymology, ( Cf. Dr. Chancein N. IV. 82.)] 

1 . The season immediately preceding Lent, de- 
voted in Italy and other Roman Catholic countries 
to revelry and riotous amusement, Shrove-tide ; 
the festivity of this season. High Carnival', the 
revelry of the Camival at its height. 

Originally (according to Tommaseo and Bellini) ' the day 
preceding the first of Lent * ; commonly extended to the last 
three days or the whole week before Lent; in France it 
comprises yendi ^xis, Dimanche gras, Lutuii gras and 
IHardi gras, i. e. Thursday before Quinquagesima, Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, Monday, and Shrove Tuesday ; in a 
still wider sense it includes ‘ the time of entertainments 
intervening between ‘Twelfth-day’ tor Boxing Day) and 
Ash Wednesday * ( Littnlt 

Mid Edit Caniwal sCanuvoal de la mi-carlnie'S' a 
festivity held on the middle Thursday of Lent, to celebrate 
the fact that the first half of that season is at an end. 

Z549 Thomas Hist. Itaik 85 a, In theyr Carnoual time 
(whidie we call shroflide). *563 Jewel ReM. Mardiue 
Wks. (1609} 4 The Italians . . contrary to the Fortuise, call 
the first weeke in Lent the C^rneuale. 163a Massinger 
City Mad. iv. iv, After a carnival Lent ever follows. 
Evelvn Diary Shrovetide, when all the world repaire 
to Venice, to see the folly and madnesse of the Camevall. 
*739 Gray Let. to JVest 16 Nov,, This Carnival^ lasts only 
from Christmas to Lent ; one half of the remaining part of 
the year is past in remembering the last, the other m ex- 
pecting the future Carnival. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour,Italy 
III. 88 The camival is the season devoted indrely to plea- 
sure, and begins the second holiday after Christmas X7fi3 
J. Brown Poetry Mus. 20a The Camaval is, in many 
Circumstances, almost a Transcript of the ancient Satur- 
nalia of Rome. 18x7 Byron Beppoyu 1873 Morley Rous- 
seau I. 208 Like distracted masks in high camival. ,*880 
Pall Mall G. 3 Apr. 10/2 A tragical finale to the gaieties of 
the Mid-Lenten Camival . . The Carnival of the Mi-Ca- 
xeme. .is the great festival of the Paridan blanchisseuses. 

2 . Jig. Any season or course of feasting, riotous 
revelry, or indulgence. 

151)8 Tofte Alba (18S0) 102 The Carnouale of my sweet 
Loue is past. Now comes the Lent of my long Hate. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. ExemP. ii. xiu 93 To avoid . freer revcl- 
Iing.s, carnivals and halls, 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy yy- 
xxvii, Duriiw that camival of sporting. 18x6 Byron 
op Cor. xvi, He saw the lean dogs . . Hold o’er the dead their 
camival. 1870 Lowell Stud^ IVind (1886) 348 It was a 
carnival of intellect without faith. 

3 . attrib. 

1605 B. JoNSOM Volpane iv- ii, (1616) 498 For your car* 
niuale concupiscence [cf. Cotgr. Carnavatee]. xox* Coryat 
Crudities Camival Shows in Italy like Shrove-luesday 
ones in England . . Their Camiuall day . . is ohsemed amongst 
them in the Same manner as our Shrone-tuesday with vs in 
England. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 94 V a Both of them 
were at a Play in a Carnival Evening. 1800 Ccubridge 
tPallenst. iv. ii, This is a carnival night. 

Hence Oa:r]ii'vale’agne tx., characteristic, or of 
the style, of the camival. ' 

xTot H. Waltole in ymls. 4- Corr. Miss Berty 11866I I. 
289 Your [letter] whets no reply, being merely camivalesque. 
*833 Blacktu. Mag. XXXIIi. 374 *11118 unique and car- 
nivalesque drama. 1866 Reader x SepL 760 [The Lord 
Mayor] in grand carnivale^ue pomp. 

II Cairnivora* (kami’vora), sh. fl, Zool. [L* 
carnivora (sc. anunalia) flesh-eating (animals^ ; 
see Carnivorous.] 


A large order of fle?h-eating Mammnli.i. incluiUng 
among others tlie feline, canine, and ursine familie--. 
(For a singular, sec Carnivore.) Also, soine- 
tiiues ap{)li(.(l to orders or groups of other animals 
c. g. to a large family of pciitanuroiis beetle-.. 

X830 Besveit Gardens Peol. Si'l. 99 The niL-'t t};ii'.il 
group_ of the _Camiv lira. 1847 Cvsil s'li-u Xci'l. S f'45 'Ihe 
aqu.itic Carnivora [Beetle-] . . live during their I.uva aii.l 
perfect ..-tatei in n.iter.^ x8^ Daily /i/. 7 b In a land like 
Hind'jstan. .what a veritable power the great carnivora are. 

Ca:riiivora‘city. noiuc-u'd. [f. L. larni- flu»h 
-bVoBACiTV: oi.iarnivorous.l Apix-tite foi flesh. 
i73p I’oi t Lei. Gay _i 3 Aug., Wondriiig at the superior 
carni.voracity of our friend. 

Camivofe .ka'anivn-ij'. [a. F. earnivere, ad. 
'L.cantivor-us flesh-eating.] A carnivorous animal ; 
one of the Carnivora. Also, a camivoruus plant. 

1854 Owen \a Circ. Sc. <18631 II. 86,1 The .. talon- . . 
enable the caniivore to seire the prey. x88i G. Alliv 
rifaeilesi. 5 Fighting with their teeth, like carnivore-. 

Pall Mall G. 14 July s tlreat triqueal carnivore- like 
the beautiful Satracenias, with their ingeiitou-Iy devised 
traps for luring unhappy insects to their living tomb. 

Carnivorous (kamrtoras), a. [f. L. cami- 
vor-us ,f. carni- flesh -f -vorus devouring' + -ous.] 

1. Eating or feeding on flesh ; applied to those 
aniin.ols which naturally prey on other animals, 
and s/ec. to the order Carnivora. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i\. x. Many there are . , 
which eate no salt at all, a- all camivoruus animals. 
1664 Po'i.vn. Exp. Pktles.i.h In all Flje-, mure i.un-pii.u- 
ously in Carnivorous or Flesh-Fljes. iw IIkxvkk Brit. 
Birds SiZgjSl. Introd. 9 Bird- may be uistingui-hed, like 
quadrupeds, into granivorous and camivuruu-. 1833 Mrs. 
Browning Prometh. Bd., I'uemsliSsu) 1 . 1S7 Zeus’s winged 
hound. The strong carnivorous eagle. 1845 IHrwiv I'ty. 
Eat, i, (1852) 34 The camivuruu- Ijeetles or Carahidae. 
1879 IVall ace .{nsiralasia Si. 56 Carnivorous marsupial- 
preying upon the other groups, 

2 . Mot. Applied to those plants 'which absorb 
and d^est animal substances as food. 

1868 Ai i. Opinion L x6 The Mghly interesting camivurou- 
plants. 1S78 AIvNab .F ar. iv. 1x6831 9^ Some plants.. ubtaiii 
a part of [their nitrogenous food] in a peculiar mamier. 
These are the so-called carnivorous plant-:. 

3 . A/cd. Applied to caustics as destructive of 

flesh. x88i in Syd Sx. Lex. 

Hence Catrni'VoroaalyatAt., CaTxii*ToxotLSiLe8S. 
1837 Marryat Dog-P'ieml xxxviii, The sow . . was car- 
nivorously inclined. 1858 Hogg Lt/i Shelley II. 446 He 
dined camivorously.^ 1856 Ckamk- yml. V. X33_ Carnivor- 
ousness is on aberration of humanity, and a semi-return to 
the diet of beasts. 

t CaarZLOggija. Ohs. [a. Welsh lyrniogyn a 
piggin, dim. of cymieewg hornwl (Owen I’ughe) ; 
peih, in reference to the longer stave left pro- 
jecting as a handle.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Camegan (Brit.), a little kind of 
a wooden dish with hoi^s, a Piggin. [Hence in Phillits, 
Kersey, & Bailey.] i68ta Wit Drollery 903 (tA.) I’bat 
country [Wales] yeildb flannel, camoggins, Store of Meth- 
eglin in thy waggons. 

Caxnose (fcarndu-s), a. [ad. L. ear/m-us 
abounding in flesh, fleshy, f. earo, carn-em flesh.] 
Consisting of or resembling flesh ; fleshy. 

156* Turner Herbal it. 59 a. Y« Cypres tre and the 
Tamarisk haue camose or flesshy lenes. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gent lies II. in. xsa ITie mortification of some carnose part. 
173X Mas&ey in Phil, Trans. XXX'VII. 217 Two short 
camose Antenn*. x^ Bapham Halieut. 77 Cartilaginous 
fish .- are camose in fibre and difficult to digest. 

Csunosity (kajnp'siti). [a. F. far/w«V/(i4tli c. 
in Littre, with parallel forms in Pr., Sp., It.), f. 
L. carnos-vs fleshy : see -ity.] 

't' 1 . Fleshiness ; pulpiness ; flesh or pulp. Obs, 
*S 33 Elyot Cast. Helthe i. a C^ositie or flesbynes, etc. 
x6oxHoLLAND/V«y' XV. iii. 1 . 431 They erte. .ttat they sup. 
pose an Oliue the more grown it is in camositie, to be the 
fiiller of oile. 1657 Tomunsok Kmau's Dhp. fr}’> Iheir 
[Golden Apples’] camosity is very sa^rid and sweet. 

2 . A morbid fleshy growth, a caruncle. 

1559 Morwvnc Evonym. 280 If an eye be diseased with 
blerednes..or any swelling camosity bred upon it. x6x8 
Fletcher Chaacesiiu i, "w^t’s good for a Camosity in the 
bladderf 17SX Stack in PhiL Trans. XLVII. 328 Stric- 
tures and camosities of the urethra. 18x0 Encycl, Brit. 
(ei 4) V. x8o Camosities are very difficult of cura 
Ohs. 

16x3 Seelman De non iemer. EccL fi668» 105 Overgrown 
with so hard a camosity, as it raquireth strong and potent 
corrosives to make an entrance. 1689 N. J.ek Prine. Cleve 
IV. i, "Four thoughts arc aweil'd with a Camosity. 

Caxnoso- (kamoa-so), combining form of I,. 
carndsiu, used in sense ^camose and . , ’, 'with 
camous modification ’ ; as in carmso-Jibrotts, car- 
noso-suberose, etc. 

X846 Dana Zeoph. 644 Camoso-tuberose. x866 Berkeley 
in Intell. Observ. No. s<x 96 The camoso-fibrous Atem. 

Camous (ka-mos), a. ? Ohs. [ad. L, carnos~us 
fleshy, f, earn- flesh : see -0U8.] 

1 . Consisting of or abounding in flesh ; fleshy. 
*577 ViCAHY Kngliskni. Treat. Kj, A camous pannicle. 
a x68a Sir T. Browne Misc. Tracts (1684! 17 A fair and 
camous state of Body- 1694 J- Turner in Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 17 Much more like a Sceletoa than a camous Sub- 
stance. X758 J. S. Le Droiis Observ. Sutr: (177X) 24 All 
the Parts, both camous and osseous. 1783 Pott Ckinirg. 
11.63. 


2 . Of fruits, roots, etc. : Pulpy, flt-hy. 

xfiox Hull AM, Pliny xv. iii, [’Ihe] -stones and carn-au-s 
matter [.af olives]. IHd. II. 19 The roots of some be car- 
tiuis and fleshie. .namely of the Beet. 1679 I’Liir Staf- 
ferdth. n686i nn KulIi [ Ilerlr-] a- have a carnuus nibatanLc, 
and will never become liunuus. 

tCamO'U’se. Oh, Also y -nooze, -nose. 
‘ The l-ase-ring about the breech of a gun’ (Kersey). 

x6x6 C MI. Smith I’/ii-. S’eanteu Her eanioiuedr 

lu-e rill.* at litr briti h. s6zy — Siwnads Grain. i.i^. 63 
Canioii-e . . i-s the greate-t circle about her briCLh, 1678 
PHUini, Camose. 1708 in Klrsev, 1732 in B.mlev. 
Caruy, caiuiey (ka-onil. v. dial, and eolloq. 
[Widely diffused in midland and southern dialects, 
from W hitby to Cornwall, but origin unknown. 

• There have been nunieriiu- conjeuture-, e.g. referring to 
uiiv, titynum fle-b, or idia dear, but no evidence. Cf. 
blarney. <\ 

a. intr. To act in a whet ill ing or coa.sing 
manner, b. trans. To wheedle, con.v, cajole. 
Hence Ca'mying ///. a . ; also C.vunt sb. ' boft, 
hypocritical language ’ {S'la/ti}- / lict, 1R74’'. 

xSxi WiLLVN ll’eit Riding Ha’s. tH. D. K.i Canty, to 
flatter, to cpa.v. 1836-49 Smart, Cnruyv.n., to interlard 
di^uur-e with hypocritital term> or tune- uf endearment. 
(Lb/fi’y.t 185 . Household IPds., That carnejing old Wum.ui 
. .ahi> is pulling Mr. S. by the arm. 1867 SKETCifLi-r in 
Cauell’s Mag. I. 47912 Them 'umbugs that cam.-)- over 
good ladie.- and gets reglar supported. 1870 Keaui: Put 
yourself, II. v. 91 ‘ 'IVell, sir,' said Cole, in a tartiey ing voice. 
Caroach, obs. fonn of Carochk. 

Caarob Fonns: 6-7 carobe, carxob, 

7 carabe, 9 oorubbe, caroub, 0- carob. [a. F. 
larohCf carrebe (also carrouh, carrube) Cotgr. 
(now caroubc), corresp. to It. carruho, Sp. garrobo, 

algarroho, a. Arab. [al) kharrubah, in 

Pers. khirnub, ‘ bean-pods, carobs ’.] 

1 . The fruit of an evergreen leguminous tree 
{Ceratonia siliqua’’^, Carob-tree, a native of the 
I.evant : a long flat hotn-like pod containing 
numerous lianl seeds cmbeddetl in pulp. Also 
called carob-bcatt, carob-pod. 

^ Generally identified with the ' husks ’ eaten by (he prodigal 
in the parable, Luke w. 16 ; and hy some token to be the 
'locusts* eaten by John the Baptist, whence the name- 
Lxust-Poiis, and St. yohn's Bread. 

1548 Turner Xantes if Herfies s.v, Silh/ua, It may he 
ctilTed in english a Carobe tree, and the fruite Carobes or 
Carubbeanes. 1591 'PMi:ivM.s.Sp.Dict.,Algam>ra, Ca- 
robes, or S. Johns bread. i6©x Hollanb Pliny U.jfs As 
for those Carohs or Cods of Syria. x68a Wheler Joitrn. 
Greece^ vi. 424 A£gina hath . . abundance of Almonds, and 
Keratia, or CarJbs. 1880 V. L. Cameron Our Ettittre 
//fghty. I.ii. 28 I'he carob harvest was going on as well as 
the olive gathering. x886 A. H. Church Po^ Grains Ind. 
170 Carob pods are 6 inches to i foot in length, and about 
I inch broad. 

2 . The tree, more fully called carob-tne. 

1548 [see ij 1568 Turner Herbal in. ao I'he ieafe is 
h'ke unto Carobe, or saint JobannU hraadis tre. _ 1685 
Baxter Pamphr. Luke xv. 15 They would not let him fill 
his Belly with the Cods of the CaraM Tree, which was the 
swines meat. x84a L. S. Costello Piter. Auvergne 1 . 45 
Where the tall carob’s branches spread. CX854 Stanley 
Sinai 4- Pal. ii. (TS58) 146 I'he large dark-leaved, wide- 
spread tree called the ‘ Carob \ common appairently in the 
forest- of Galilee. x886 A. H. Church Foxi Grains bid, 
173 The carob tree was introduced into India about the 
year 18401 

Caroce, obs. form of Carobse : cf. next. 
Caaro'che, -rA arch. Forms: 6-7 oarroeh(e, 
7 ca.roch(e, oaroach, oorioch, 9 caxoche, oar- 
rooh. [a. 16th c. F, earrothe, ad, W.carroccio, -ia, 
augmentatives of carra chariot:— L. carries', see 
Car. Cf. the parallel word Cabosse.] 

The 17th c, name of a coach or chariot of a 
stately or luxurious kind ; the representative of the 
modem ‘ carriage’ for town use. Obs. exc. Hist. 

xspx Pkrciva u, sp. Diet., Carmchar a carroch, a coche. 
xbib Dekker Sev. Sins 11. (Arb.) ao They harnessed the 
Grand Signlors Caroach. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. i. 
42 To ride in a Carroch, or hanging Coach. i6xx Coryat 
Cmdities 85 Seven or eight stately Carochs of great per- 
sonages. x6x4 Cook Tu Quoqut in Dodsley Vll. a8 The 
keeping of a coach. For country, and a carroch for London. 
X67X F. PiiiuM:sReg,Necess,ni3 He did In .. 1666 prohibit 
the Duke of Newcastle.- Footmen the wearing of black 'Vel- 
vet Caps whilst they attend his Caroch. 1678 Butler 
Hud, 111. HI. 211 To mount two wheel’d Canocnes. [xSaa 
^fxerx Nigel i, The court ladles . . when visiting hi.s shop in 
their caroches. x8^ Thackeray Bh. Snobs ii, When the 
earaches of the nobles had set down their ownets.1 

b. Used to represent It. carroccio, the car of 
state which accompanied the army of an Italian 
republic and bore me standard. 

x&iD Browning Soniello 1. 263 We shut . . in .. all noises 
but The earroch's booming. 

c. attrib. (trade name of a kind of tricycle'. 

1885 Basaar 30 Mar. 1274/3, 46 in. Caroche Gem, central 
gear, frontsteerer. .44in. Caroche tricyde, rearsteerer. 

t Caro'ch.e, v. Obs. [f. the sb. ; or ad. It. 
carraceiare, caroasare, F. carrosser ‘to ride in a 
caroch ’.] a. iitir. To ride or travel in a caroche. 
b. trans. To convey in a caroche. Hence Ca- 
ro'ched pfl. a., seated or driven in a caroche. 

x6x8 Wii her Motto (*633! s6o If but he and 's whore 
Carrocht a Furlong are, the Coach man may For sennight 
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after let his Horses play. 1619 Bp. Williams Serm. Af- 
^are[l{i6atii ii To Catoach it abroad^ to go out and see. 
1636 Heywooo Challenge 1. i. Wks. 1874 V. za Came hee oa 
horse.backe or CaroacH't} j$So A. B. Mutat, Polenio 30^ 
I speedily caroatchc thither. 

Caroigue, obs. form of Casbiok. 

Caa?ol (kiETal), sb. Forms : 4-6 i:arol(e, ka- 
roUe, carole, 4-7 Caroline, 4-9 carrolCl, 5 (ea- 
reld)i caroul, 5-6 caral(lej carowl^ 6 canaUe, 
caril, caryl, carrell, kaxrel, 7 karO, (carrold), 
4- carol, [a. OF. carole, also har-, char-, qtiar-, 
quer-, keroU, -oUe, in all the senses in whicb it 
occurs in Eng, (e-xc. 3) ; still in French dialects. 
(Marne carole dance, fete, joy; Swiss Rom. coraula, 
coraulo, round dance, dance -song, corcail ball, 
round dance (Godef.), Pr. and It. carola; Old 
Pr. also corola. The ulterior etymology of OF. 
carole and its accompanying vb. caroler, is un- 
certain ; nor is it clear whe&er the vb. or the sb. 
takes priority etymologically. There are many 
indications t^t the first syllable had originally rii- 
(see Diez, X87S, p. 339, and cf. the Swiss and 
Breton forms) j hence Romanic etymologists gener- 
ally agree with Diez, in seeking the etymology in 
the Gt.-L. chorus, and its derivatives chorea, cho- 
raules, etc. : cf. esp. * corolar vel coreiar, coreas 
ducere' quoted by Diez from Faidit Gram. Prom., 
of 13th a Wackemagel would take the vb. (corau- 
lare ^canculcari* to tread, dance, Ugutio) as a de- 
rivative of the sb. coraula, choraula, choraules, the 
fluteplayer who accompanied the chorus dance, and 
the sb. as a derivative of the vb. Another con- 
jecture, assuming ‘ ring’ to be the original sense of 
the sh., has proposed as its source L. corolla ‘ little 
crowu, coronet, garland In any case, a Celtic 
origin is out of the question : Welsh carol (Cbiist- 
mas) carol, and vb. caroli to sing carols, are from 
English (Rhys), and Breton horoll dance, karoUi 
to dance, koroller dancer, are firom French. The 
arrangement of the senses herefoUowedistentative.] 

1. A ring-dance, and derived senses. 

f 1 . A ring-dance with accompaniment of song ; 
? a ring of men or women holding hands and 
moving round in dancing step. arch. 

a X3PO Cursor M. 7601 O )>^r karol suilk was be sang. 
c ZM K. A Its. 1845 Faire is carole of maide gent, Bothe in 
halle and eke in tent. 1303 R. Bsunne HandL Sytute 3460 
Wymmen. .bat bonve clob« yn carol to go. 1:1330 Artb, 
4 MerL vjta Miri time it is In may . . Damis^ carols 
ledetb. X387 Tsevisa Sigden (Rolls) VII. 123 He saw a 
mayden . . daunsynge in a carrole among ober iiiaydouns. 
1394 Gower Coaf. III. 36s With harpe and lute and with 
citole, The love daunce and the carole . . A softe pas they 
daunce and trede. c 14M Chron, Vilcd. 1022 And daunceden 
with a caralle be chuche aboujt. 1483 Cath. Attgi. 54 A 
Caralle, cirrea, chorus, ^cten. x6n Drayton xi. 
In carrolds as they course. x6i6 Bullokar, Carol, a song, 
sometimes a dance. i86j Tylor Early Hist. Man. vi. 115 
The circles of uptight stones, .have suggested the idea of a 
ring^lance, and the story has shaped itself.. that such a 
ring was a party of girls who were turned into stone for 
dancing carols on a Sunday. 1866 Engel Nad. Mns, viii. 
W3 We learn that the term Carole was applied by the 
Trouvferes to a dance in which the performers moved slowly 
round in a circle, singing at the time. xSdy Longf. Dante's 
Parad.xxiv, 16 Those carols dancing in different measure. 

t b. Diversion or merry-making of which such 
dances formed a leading feature. Obs. [So iu 
mod.F. dial. = ' fete, joie 

<1x300 Cursor M. 28x46 Caroles, iolites, and plaies, ic 
haue be-haldyn and ledde in ways, 13^ Ayenb. yx Oure 
blisse is j^ent in-to wop, oure karoles into zotse. c 1340 
Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 43 lust^ ful lolile b>se gentyle kni3tes, 
Syben kayred to b^ court, caroles to make. 1^3 (}axton 
G.de la Tour Cij, To he att feestes, Jonstes, and carolles. 

+ C. A company or band of singers, a choir. 
(? Or simply ‘ assembly, company ’ as in Godefroy 
‘assemblee, cercle, reunion’.) Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 253/x lhassembles of martirs, the 
Couentes of Confessours, the Carolles of Virgyns. 

2 . A song ; originally, that to which they danced. 
Now ususdly, a song of a joyous strain ; often 
troHsf, to the joyous warbling of birds. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 9043 pys ys bn karolle bat 
bey sunge. ^93 Gower Cotif. 1 . 133 ^d eke he can carolles 
make, Roundel, balade and virelay. c 1440 Promp. Para, 
92 Caral, songe [P. caroU], paliuodiuni [AT. Psalmodium]. 
. . Caroolyn, or synge carowlys. 1595 Spenser Epilhed. 259 
The whiles the nmydens doe theyr carroll sing. x6m 
Shaks. a, Y. L.y. iii. 27 This Carroll they began thathoure. 
With a hey and a ho, & a hey nonino. c 1750 Shenstone 
Elegy ix, To siilg soft carrols to your lovely dames. x8oo 
WoRDSw. Hart-leap Well 11. xv. He heard the birds their 
morning carols sing, a 1824 Campbell Dead Eagle 99 The 
iife-like carol of the lark. 

3 . a. A song or hymn of religions joy. 

^*S 47 Surrey Mnemw. 300 Children, and raaides, that 
holly carolles sang. 1625 Bacon Ess., Adversity (Arb.) 505 
Yet, euen in the old Testament, if you Listen to Dauids 
Harpe, you shall hears as many Heiselike Ayres, as Carols. 
1830 Tennyson Dreant Fair Wow. 245 ‘ Glory to God ' she 
sang, and past a&r. .Losing her carol I stood pensively. 

b. ^.gJ. A song or hymn of joy sung at Christ- 
mas in celebration of the Nativily, Rarely applied 
to hymns on certain other festal occasions. 


1302 Priv. Purse Exp. Elis. York C1830) 83 Item to 
Comishe for setting of a carralle upon Cristmas day. xjax 
W. DE WoRUE (title}, Christmasse Carolles. 1530 Palsgh. 
203/1 Carole a song, chanson de noet. XS73 Tusser H usb. 
(1878) 70 A (Christmas Caroll of the birth of Christ ypon 
the tune of King Salamon. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N, ii. i. 102 
No night is now with hymne or caroll blest. 1&41 J. Jack- 
son True Evatig. T. lu. 17s The Dity of that hymne, or 
Caroll, [was] Peace on earth, 1667 Milton P. L . xii. 367. 
1774 T. W.ARTON Hist. Eng. Poetry xxsm. (1840) II, 397 
These coronation carols werecastomaiy, X806-7 J. Beres- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (x826) ii. 29 ^Screaming and 
bellowing Christmas carols under your mndow. 1845 S. 
Austin tr. Raukls Hist. Ref. I. 371 Singing hymns before 
the doors of houses, and new years carols in the villages. 

II. A ring, and related senses, (perh. ought to 
be I.) 

+ 4 . A ring or circle, e. g. of standing stones. 

7330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace in Hearne Pref. R. B. 194 
is Bretons reuged about be feld, ] 7 e karole of the stones be- 
eld. Many tyme 3 ede bam about. Ibid. 195 Whan he had 
gon alle aboute Within be karole & withoute. c 1470 Hard- 
ing Chron, Ixx. x. Within [the] Gtaantes Carple, that so 
ther bight. The [Stone hengles] that nowe so named been. 

[All these instances refer to Stonehenge, also called the 
Gianii Dance", cf. quot. 1865 in sense x; but Du Cange 
has instances of a very different kind, e.g. 'Unum annu- 
lum cum saphyro magno, et karola in circuitu 7 lapidum 
et 8 perlarum '.] 

If A precinct, a space enclosed by rails, etc. See 
Du Cange. 

+ 5 . A small enclosure or ‘study’ in a cloister. 
[See numerous OF. examples in Godmroy, and quot. from 
Premonstrat. Statutes in Du Cange ‘ in claustro carols vel 
hujusmodi scriptoria'.] 

XS93 Descr. Monuments, 4 c. Ck. Durham § 41 (1842) 70 
In every wyndowe three Pewes or Carrells, where every one 
of the old monks had his carrell, seveinll by himselfe, that 
when they had dyned they dyd resorte to that place of 
Cloister, and there stiidyed upon there books, every one in 
his carrell all the after nonne. sjzt Bailey, Carrel, a 
Closet or Pen in a Monast^. x8xo Acc. Glmtcester CatJu, 
The ten divisions for the windows in the south cloister are 
divided bto twenty carrols ; two canols in each window ; — 
their width four feet. 

b. Carol-window : ? a bay-window. 

C1600 Jupp^cc. Comp. Carpenters In 1572 the Car- 
penters Company of the City of London ordered a caroll- 
window to be made in the place wher the window now 
standethe in the gallerie. 

+ 6. A chain. [So F. qttarole, two examples in 
Godef. ; see also Du Cange,] 
e X425 Seven. Sag. (F.) 2885 Scho putte like resche in other. 
And made a karole in a stounde. The ton hende touched 
to OTOunde, And the othir scho helde on heygh. 

7 . Comb, and attrib., as carol-song, carol-wise; 
carol-chanting ppl. adj. 

. CX38S Chaucer L. G . IKaoilCamb. MS.) And songyn as 
it were in carolewyse. 1^3 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 137 
Let those lament who lust. He ring a carroll song for oh- 
sequy. 160X Chester Love's Mart. (1878) 5 And carroll- 
chanting birds are sudden mute. 

Carol (kaeTol, -al), v. For forms see prec, ^a. 
OF. caroler, f. carole ; see prec. The derivative 
forms in -ed, -ing, -er, are now most commonly 
spelt (in England) with// {carolled, etc.) Hioiigh for 
no good reason : cf. F. caroler, carolant, caroleur^ 
Tl- intr. To dance in a ring to the accompani- 
ment of song; to dance and sing, make meny. Obs. 

a X3CM Cursor M. 7600 [bar] karold (GSti. dauncid] wim- 
men he be wai. X303 R. Brunne Ha^l, Sywu 9041 bese 
wommen ^de and touede here oute Wyb hem to karolle be 
cherche aboute. Ibid. 9138 pese men \>SLt jede so karol- 
lande Alle bat jere hanefe yn hande, CZ400 Jiotn. Rose 810, 
I wolde have karoled right ftiyn, As man that was to daunce 
right blithe, exsso Ld. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) 
3^ Ladyes and damoyselles did carowle and sing. 

2 . To sing, orig, in accompaniment to a dance. 
Now usually : To sing a lively or joyous strain. 
(Chiefly poetl) 

£1369 Chaucer 848, 1 sawe her daunce so 

comely, Carol and sing so swetely. 1393 G-ower Conf. III. 
30 If riie carole upon a songe, Whan I it here, I am so fed, 
c X440 Promp, Pan). 6s Caroolyn, or synge carowlys [P. 
catallyn], psaltiiodio. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb., Tho 
wouldest thou learne to caroll of love. X633 F- Fletcher 
Pise, Eel. xi, i, And carol lowd of love, and loves delight. 
17^1 CowFER Iliad xvtn. 712 Carolling to it with a slender 
voice. x8s3 De Quincey Sp. MiL Nun viii. 17 Juvenal’s 
qualification for carolling gaily through a forest full of 
robbers. 

b. ironically. 

^ X440 J. Shirley Detke K. James (1818) 18 Sirs the spows 
is foundon, wherfore we bene cumne, and all this nyght haf 
carold here. 

C. transf, of the warbling of birds, etc, 

1595 Spenser EpifhaL 79 Hark, how the cheerfull birds 
do chaunt ..And carroll of Loves praise, 1768 Beattie 
Miftsir. I. V, Where the grey linnets carol from the hill. 

Tennyson dV<x-.F<wVfw, Merrily merrily carol the gales. 

3 . trans, a. with cognate object. 

*578 Laneham Let, <1871) 6a Then carroll I vp a song 
witfiall. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 37 To carroll out this 
roundelay, 17x8 Prior and Hymn Callimachus (R.) Hover- 
ing swans . . carol sounds harmonious, vm Philanthrope 
No. 25 Ma^ a feather’d warbler . . Carrolu the melodious 
lay. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 700 Carolling as he went A 
true-love oallad. 

b. To sing of, celebrate in song, 

X634 Milton Comus 849 The shepherds . . Carol her good- 
ness loud in rustic lays. X683 Chalkhill Thealma 4 Cl. 
40 Shepherds Swains still Carol out her Fame. X774 Westm. 
Mag, II. 374 The Muse That carrol'd Sir John Hill 1 


CarO'lathiue. Min. [f. Karolalh iu Silesia.] 
A variety of Allophane, found in rounded balls of 
a honey-yellow colour at Zabize in Upper Silesia. 
1858 in Dana Min, 50a 

Caroler, -oiler (ksETolai). [f.CAiioL®. -f -eb^.] 
One who carols ; a carol-singer ; a singer, bard. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life ii. (1826) 29 
‘ Sunt et mihi caimina' . . says the caroll^. 185a Miss 
Yonge Cameos (1877) III. xxxiii. 345 Coming down with 
some alms for the carollers. 

t CaTOlet. Obs. rare~\ [dim. of Caeol sb. ; 
see -ET.] A little carol or song, 
xsigs Drayton Sheph. Garl. vii. Repeat a carowlet in rime. 

II Carolin (kaeTiSriin). [Ger. Karolin, i. L. Carol- 
tu Charles.] The name of a gold coin formerly 
current in Bavaria and in Wurtemburg ; the Bava- 
rain carolin was worth 20.7. 4-231/. sterling, that of 
Wiirtemburg 20J. i-47</. 

1821 in Kelly Canibist. 1S47 in M'-Culloch Diet. 
Comm. 326. 

Carolina (kseriJlarna). The name (after Charles 
II.) of a North American colony, now forming two 
states (North C. and South C.) of the American 
Union; hence applied to the Sweet Potato (see 
quot.), and used in the names of various plants 
and animals, as Carolina ash, osprey, whiting ; also 
Carolina Allspice, the flowering shrub Calycan- 
thus floridus ; Carolina Pink, Spigelia Marilan- 
dica, also called Indian Pink, of which the root is 
an active anthelmintic. See also Cabolibe a. 2. 

17M Mortimer Nat. Hist. Carolina in Phil. Trans, 
XXxVIII. 317 Albumus Americamts, the Carolina- Whit- 
ing. X884 Century Met^, Jan. 442/1 The sweet potato was 
adopted from the aborigines in all the Southern colonie.s, 
and it is yet known in the market as the ‘ Carolina'. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 203 Carolina Allspice or Sweet-scented shrub. 

Ca'roliue, sb. [see Cabolib, Cablib.] A 
name of coins of various countries and of different 
values ; sometimes = Cablinb, or Cabolin, 

X5SS Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) roj A tounde plate of 
^luer as brode as the coyne cauled a (Jorolyne. X709 Land, 
Gaz. No. (Naples) A Captain is to receive five Caro- 
lines a Day. 17x7 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 578 
The clergy of Ischia get each a Caroline a mass. 1783 W. 
F. Martyn Geoe. Mag, II. 78 (Sweden) A Caroline, (about 
one shilling and two-pence value''. 1865 Athensewn No. 
ros3. 448/2 The forty golden Carolines with which the 
Grand-Duke . , repaid the dedication. 

Caroline (kteT/flain), a. [f. Carol-tis Charles.] 
1 . Of or pertaining to Charles : esp. a. of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne) ; b, of Charles I. and II. 
of England, or their period. 

X652 H'e.'&TSU.KtiL^x.Seldetis MareCl. 322 UndertheCaroline 
kings. 1805 W. Saunders Min, Waters 314 The village of 
Cansbad . . as well as . . the Caroline Waters [named after] 
the emperor Charles IV, in X370. 1839 Hallam Hist, 

Lit. I'V, IV. V. § 22. 234 Waller has a more uniform elegance 
. . than any [other] of the Caroline era _ 1874 F . Hall in 
N. Anier. Rev. CXIX. 3x0 Our (Caroline divines. 1884 
CouRTHOFB Addison i. 20 The Caroline dramatists. 

1 2 . Applied in end of 1 7th c. to a fashion of hat. 
1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2246/4, 25 black Hats, commonly 
called Caroline. 1695 Ibid. No. 3x19/4 A Young Man, aged 
about 17. .wears, .a Carolina Hat. 

Caroling, -oiling (kue-roliq), vU. sb. [f. 
Caeol v , -k -isa 1.] The action of the vb. Cabol. 

CX300 K. Alis. 1045 At theo feste was trumpyng . . Carol- 
yng, and turneieyng. c 1386 Chaucer Chmt. Yem, Prol. 4 
T. igz Was never, .lady lustier in carolynge. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Proiss. I. ccxix. 279 On a Sonday after d3mer . . 
ther was great daunsyng and karolynge. 1596 Sfenser 
Heav. Beauty 263 Carolings Of Gods high praise. <x 1834 
Coleridge Lit. Rem, 1 . 82 (L.) The sweet carolings of As 
you like it. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxiv. (1876) 236. 

Caroling, -oiling, ppl. a. That carols. 

X867 Miss Braddon R. Godwin I. i. 5 Carolling music of 
birds. 1880 A tlaw/ie Monthly Sept. 329 The singer's carol- 
ing lips are dust. 

Caroli'ngian, a- = Cablovingiab, q.v. 

i88x Atheweum No. 2803. 86/2 The accessories preserve 
something that is Carolingian. 1882-3 Schaff Relig. En- 
cycl. III. X777 Ornaments of the Carolingian period. 

Caroli'nian, a. [f. med. L. CaroUnns of 
Charles ; and its derivative Carolina^ 
a. Belonging to Charles Great, b. Belonging 
to one or both of the Carolinas in U. S. Also sb. 

1847 Secret Soe. Mid. Ages 321 The Fehm-Gerichte . . 
named . . Carolinian Tribunals, as having been (as was be- 
lieved) instituted by Charles the Great. 177S Adair Amer. 
Itid, 226 Sharo and cold to a Carolinian. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. V. S, IV. xlvii. 228 It became the pnde of native 
Carolinians not to accept a seat in [the king’s council]. 
Caroll’tlc, a. Arch. Erroneous f. Coeollitio. 
x8^-76 Gwilt Archit, Gloss., Carolitic column, one with 
a foliated shaft. 

Carol'US (kseT/l/fs). [f. Carolus, Latinized form 
of Karl, Charles,] A gold piece struck in the 
reign of Charles I. ; originally valued at 20f., but 
afterwards at zsr. The name has been given to 
various other coins hearing ' Carolus ’ as the name 
of tne monarch ; e. g. a Carolus dollar. 

1687 Lottd. Gaz, No. 2258/4 A Boy about x8 years old . . 
Run away with. .5 Carolus pieces of Gold. 2733 Richard- 
son Grandison (zySi) II. xx. 216, 120 Carolus’s were also in 
this purse. xS^ Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 490 Every 
trader had his own strong box. .and., told down the crowns 
and Caroluses on his own counter. 
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Carom, carrom (kse'ram). An abbxe\iation 
of Cakambole, applied to the stroke so called in 
Billiards ; now corrupted to Canxon jA' 

A. si. 

»779 C. Jokes Hoyle's Games Impr. a6o Which stroke is 
called a Cuambole, or for shortness, a Carrom. x8at6 Hoyle 
Impr. 396 A cattunbole or carom. x%o Bohk Handhls. 
Games stg A canon (formerly ranwz or earombole). 187a 
Mark Twais Innoc. Abr. xiL 84 We accomplished very 
little in the way of caroms. 

B. vb. ipransf. in qnots.) 

x86o O. W. Holmes Prof. Breakf.-i. 67 She glanced from 
every human contact, and ‘caromed* from, one relation to 
another. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 494/2 A single ttone 
was made to ‘ carom '. 

Caromel, variant of CabasieIi. 

Ca'rouy 'bark. ‘A synonym of true Angus- 
tnra lark ' \Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1853 Tm. Ross tr. Hrtmboldt's Trav. Ill, xxv. sHole, The 
trade carried on . . in the Carony bark, which is the bene- 
ficial bark of the Bonplandia trifoliata. 

tCaroo‘11^, carro9']L, caroo*me. Ols. 
[Etymol. obscure. Derivation from Car or F. 
carre has been conjectured ; cf. also OF. earron 
paving tile : was the impost originally levied to 
defray paving ?] 'A licence by the Lord Mayor of 
London to keep a cart' (Wharton Law Lex. iSdoV 
xyao Stffuls Sum. (ed. Strype 1734) H- v. xviii. 389/1 If 
the yearly Kent of lys. ^d. a piece be not paid to the said 
President and governors, the Coroon, that is, the License of 
such person so wanting or refusing shall be forthwith sus- 
pended. x:^-6 Bailey, Carroou, a Rent received for the 
Privilege of driving a car or cart in the city of London. 
x8oo CoLQUHOL'N Comtit. Thames xi. 331 To regulate and 
control Cartoons or privileged Carts. 1832 £. V. Williams 
Executors ^ Adm. 1. 531 A caroome, or a license by the 
Mayor of London to keep a cart. 

CarooXL^ (karz7'n). [Etymol. unknown. (Mahn 
compares Ir.caorj dim. laaran, the rowan-tree berry ; 
but there is no connexion.)] A species of cherry- 

x8s8 in SiMMONDS JO/ct. Trade. 

CarosB, var. Kaross, an African cloak of skins. 
tCarO'SSe. Ols. Also in 7 coroce. [a. F. 
carosse (now carrosse\ ad. It. carozsa, angmentafire 
of carro chariot, etc. ; cf. the parallel Carochb.] 
A carriage, a Caboche. 

1598 Florio, Carroccia . .a. caroce, a coche, a chariot. 
stidi Ck.apmam Byron's Trag. Plays (1873) 11 . 297 The 
Carosse of the Marquis of Khosny Conducted him sdong to 
th’ Arcenall. 1657 Colvil IPkigs Supplie. 89 And when 
ye travel in carosses. Ye will salute the high-way crosses. 

11 Carotee‘1, -e*l. [possibly ad, Arab. 
girldi, collective of qirtalaty qartillat ass’s burden, 
basket, frnit-basket.J ‘ The commercial name for 
a tierce or cask, in which dried fruit and some 
other commodities are packed, which usually 
averages about 7 cwt.’ (Simmonds Did, Trade). 

X704. WoRUDGE Did. Bust, ei Urb., Caroteel of Cloves 
4 to 3 C. Weight; Currants 3 to 9 C.; Malt about 3 C. 
17x1 Bailey, Caroteel, a quantity of^some Commodities, 
as of Cloves, from 4 to 5 Hundred Weight 
Carotic (karp-tik), a. Pathol, and Fhys. [ad. 
Gr. KaparriKos stupefying, soporific, f. uapovv to 
stupefy. Cf. F. carotique,'] 

1- a. ‘Having power to stupefy or produce stupe- 
faction ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), b. Of the nature of or 
pertaining to stupor or cams ; in a state of cams. 

X684 tr. Baut's Merc. Compit. xvL 367 He was thought to 
be carotick, but he was not so; for at length he awaked. 
x88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Carotic sleep, prolbund drowsiness. 
-2 . = Carotid, (raw.) 

1636 Ridguey Pracf. Physic 53 The temporal muscle, and 
the Carofick Arteries. X843 J. WinoNSOs Swedenborg's 
A»im. Kingd, 1 . iL 85 The cranial or carotic blood. 

Cavotid (karp'tid), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. JcaparriS-fs, 
f. jeapovy ‘to plunge into deep sleep, to stujwfy’, 
because compressiou of these arteries is said to 
produce cams or stupor. (Galen.)] 

A. Oil/. Epithet of the two great arteries, one 
on either side of the neck, which supply blood to 
the head. 

Each of the two primitive carotid arteries aftnwards 
divides into two branches, called the external and int&nal 
respectively. 1667 E. King in Phil. Trans. II. 450 Which 
made me open the Carotid Artery. 1804 Abernethv 
Obs. 193 It had passed beneath, and torn the internal carotid 
artery. 1831 R. Knox Ctoguefs Anal. 649 They lucend. . 
to the upper part of the larynx, where^they djvioe into the 
external carotid and the intemd carotid arteries. 

b. Pertaining to or adjoining the carotid arteries ; 
e. g. carotid canal, the tunnel thro^h the temporal 
bone which gives passage to the internal carotid, 
and its plexus of nerves {parotid plexus). 

x84a E. Wilson Vade M. 26 Nearer to the apex of 

the bone is a large ov^ opening, the carotid foramm. X877 
Burnet Ear 88 Th^ carotid canal is the simplest in struc- 
ture. .of the canals in or about the tympanum. 

B. sb. A carotid artery. 

X74X Monro Anai. (ed. 3) 90 The Arteries derived from 
the external Carotids. 1806 Med. fntl. XV. 477 After the 
incision into the carotid of a horse. x86s Calverley Verses 
^ Tr. 46 With vest blood-spotted, and cut carotid. 

t Caro'itidal, a. Obs. [£ pre&+-Ai.] =piec, 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 66 The carotidaT Arteries, 
X737 Bracken (1763! 83 The Blood which is brought 

to the Brain by the Carotidal and the Vertebral Arteries, 


Carotidean 'ksemti'diSn), a. [f. as prec.-!- 
-RAN’. Cf. F. earolidun.] =prec. 

Tood Cycl. Anai. II. 285 '5 He would exclude 
the Vidum nerve, or at least its carotidean branch. 
Carou'ba (kar»-ba'. A variant of Carub (tree), 
following the Arabic form of the word. 

xSsIl J- H. Newman Callista (iSSsI 330 A few olives and 
caroubas. 1867 Lxny Hebbert Cradle L, ix. 233 The so- 
called ‘ Forest ‘of Carmel., with dwarf oak, bay, carouba. 
18S4 Harper's Mag, sop/t Looking at the carouba-trees. 
CGuroiil, obs. form of Carol. 

Carousal (karon-zal). [f. Cabodse v. 4 - -al ; 
bnt the formation may have been aided by the 
misnnderstanding of carousel, and its association 
with CABOuaE v.) A fit of carousing, a drinking- 
feast or carouse ; reveliy in drinking. 

1785 Sterne Tr. Shandy Vll. xilii. (R-lTlie swains were 
^epariog for a carousal xSoz Southey Thalaba \u xxviii, 
Sounds of carousal came, and song. 18x4 Byron Lara 1. 
vii. Join’d the carousals of the neat and gay. 1871 Veats 
Teckn. Hist. Comm. 124 The Germans were celebrated for 
their hospitality . .and th^ carousals. 

^ Erroneously put for Carodsel q. v. 
t Carou'se, ado. Obs. Also garaufl, carous. 
[a. Ger. gar aus, in gar-aus irinien to drink * all 
out to empty the bowl. Cf. All out, the English 
phraffi in same sense. In i6th c. F., Rabelais has 
boire carrotts et alluz^ In the phrase To drink, 
quaff {pledge one) -carouse : i. e. to the bottom, to 
drink a full bumper to his health. 

1567 Drant Horace Ep. L 18 The tiplinge sottes at mid- 
night which to quaife carowse do vse. 1586 T. B. tr. La 
Printaud. Fr. Acad. ( 15^) 193 Rather thw they wU refuse 
to drink carouse. 1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood 
(1874) 43 His hostesse pledg'd him not carouse {/-/wr house]. 
x8^ Holland Amm. Marcell, xxvil i. Some i^aine drink- 
ing garaus. ttBj E. Chamberlaynb St. Gt. Brit. i. (1884) 4a 

Carouse (karan'z), si. Forms : (6 garotue), 

6- 7 oaroiu, oar(r)owse, -onae, 7 car(r)onB8e, 
corroiue, (oarsna, gaxanjs, -anase, karanaae), 

7- 9 caroruse, 6- carouse. [The prec. adv. in 
phrase to dritik carouse, taken for obj. of the vb. : 
cf. F. wie carrousse, Sp. carous, also from Ger. 
The word formerly rimw with house, mousey the 
the pronunciation (-ouz) appeared first in the vb., 
c 1660 (cf. grass, graze, adoict, advise, etc.), and 
subsequently spread to sense 3 of the sb., tikmi as 
a deriv. of the vb.] 

fl. The action or fashion of ‘ drinking carouse’. 
XSS9 AfiVr. Mihp 610 (R.) Lymus fniltful cup with full 
carowse Went round about. i6ooRowLANDsZr/A/fwMM«rs 
Blood viL 1x874) « Drinke some braue health vpon the 
Dutch carouse .. Or viat Shorditidi, for a Imwdie house. 
x6xx Rich Honest. Age (1844) Introd. 19 Their best was, I 
drinke to you, and 1 plei^e yee; some shallow-witted 
drunkard found out the Carowse. 

’1*2. A cupful drunk ‘all out*, a full draught of 
liquor, a full bumper to one’s health, a toast Obs, 
bef. 1700 (but usra by Scott). 

X394 Drayton Ideas vu, ()uafGng Carowses in this costly 
wine. X596 Shaks. Tam. Shr.i.vuvpj Quaffe carowses to 
our Mistresse health, xfisx Rowland Four Hooves (1843) 
X3, 1 . .will drinke a healths carouse. z6xi Corctt., Carous, 
a carousse of drinke, 1617 Mosyson Itia. in. 11. iii. 86 All 
whidi garausses he must drinke. Milton Moscav, 
Wks. 1738 II. 145 The Emperor standing up, drank a deep 
Carouse to the (jueen's Health. 18x3 Scott Rokeby i. vii, 
Qiu^ the foU carotue. 

3. A drinking bout ; a carousal ; carousing. 

1690 W. Walker Jdiomat. Anglo-Ixit. 328 Bassus at the 
Thiadan carowse. xysA Pops udyss, l 480 The eariy £ast 
and late carouse. 1833 Hr. Martineau Maneh, Strshe i. 8 
To go to the Sptead-eagleand havea carouse. x 85 > Longf. 
Gold, Leg., Refectory m fin.. What means this revel and 
carouse? 

Carouse (k^wz), v. Forms; 6 karotu, 
garouse, oarous, 6-7 oaxTouse, oar(r)owBe, 7 
gaiousse, oaxrovrze, -ouse, y-Soarowne, -ouze, 
6- ooroTue. [f. Carouse a^. : cf. F. carousser 
‘ to quaff, swill, carouse it’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. intr. To drink ‘all out*, drink freely and 
repeatedly. So to carouse it. 

iS^ Drant Horace Ep, xiv, I fliat in tune and out of 
rime, karoust it without measure. XS96 Raleigh Discev. 
Guiana (1848) 64 Some, .garousedofhis wine till they were 
reasonable pleasant x6ox Holland PUny 1 1 . 349 To qnafie 
and carouse again vpon it more lustily. x6is6 Blount Glos- 
sogr.. Carouse. . to drink all out xwi A. Hamilton Hew 
Ace. E, Ind. I. xv. X73 To procure Wine and caronze with 
him, which they did, and he got beas^ drunk. *779 J Ohn- 
soN L, P., Thomson Wka IV, 167 Thomson ,, carousing 
with lord Htatford and his friends. 18x7 Pollock Course 
T, IV, Drinking from the well of life. And yet carousing 
in the cup of death. 1875 B. Taylok Faust I. vi. tos. 

!>. To drink a bumper to (any one), to drink 
health or success ia. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, (xSyy) 1. 107 Swilling, gulling 
and carowsing fibm one to another, Lvly Moth. Bomb. 

II. i. 93 , 1 carouse to Pririus, and brincn you mas Sperantius. 
1604 Shake. Htm.'i, iL 300 (and Qo.) The Queene Ckirowses 
[ist Qo. drinkes] to thy fortune Hamlet. 

1 2. irons. To drink off or up, to drain, to quaff, 
to swill ; to drink (a healtii). Ohs. 

rjSo Lvlv A'w/A«M>(Arh.)433 The Glasses wher-in, you 
carouse your wine, x^ Shaks. 0 th. n. iiL 5$ Roderigo . , 
To D««iemona hath to night Carrows’d Potations, pottle- 
deepe. 16x7 MorySon IUh, ni. 163 Some Gentlewomen 


were .so free in this excesse, as they would, .garousse health 
after health w ith men. 1683 Tkyoh If 'ay to Health ifib To 
Carroure .strong Drink, Iliandy, Wine. 174* Young Ht. 
Th.\\ 54$ Egypt's wanton queen, Carousing gems. 

b.jf?. 

1589 K. Harvey PI. Perc, 33 Carrouse vp your owne 

S uarrels in the cup. 1645 (Juarlfs Set. Recant, x. so Why 
oe we thus .. carouse full Bowles Of lioriing anguish? 
x66o W. Sfcker Honsuch Pnf. ii If the Cup be lawful we 
must not caruuze it. 

Carousel (karzrze'l'. Also 9 carrousel, [a. 
F. carrousel, ad. It. carostllo, garosello ‘a kind 
of joust or feat on horseback ’. Littre takes It. 
carosello or garosello as dim. oigaroso, quarrelsome, 
contentious, f. gara quarrel, strife ; but this is 
doubtful, and possibly the etymological form was 
carrosello, from carro chariot.’] 

‘A tournament in which knights, divided into 
companies (quadrilles) distingui^ed by their 
liveries and dresses, engaged in various plays and 
exercises ; to this were often added chariot races, 
and other shows and entertainments ’ (Littre). 

x<5o Marvell Death Ld. Hastings, Before the Crystal 
Palace where he dwells *n)e Armed Angels hold thejr 
Carousels. x686 Lend, Gas. No. A great carousel is 

preparing here [Paris] against Easter. 1697 Drvdeh Virg, 
ASneidy. (i8o6t III. T31 This Game, these CarouseU Asca- 
ntus taught, 1753 Hanway Tren>. 1x76a) I. vu. xc. 414 The 
carouse), the expence of which amount^ to seventy thou- 
sand crowns. x8m James Louis HIV, III. 37 Those 
carousels and moot-fights. 18% Carlyle Fredk. Gt, VI. 
XVL vi. 187 ChuT 0 usal..i 5 , in fact, a kind of superb be- 
tailored tunning at the ring, 

*11 Many writers employing the word historically, 
have erroneously identified it with carousal, 

X709 Steele Toiler N& 33 r 10 A Carousal, wherein many 
of the Youth of the first (polity . . ran for the Prize. 1763 
Hume Hist. Eug. (iBofit IV. 1 . 35 His fine taste in dress, 
festivals, and carousals. 1774 T. Wartoh Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1840) II. aS A royal carousal given by Charles the Fifth of 
France to the Emperor. 1833 Limgard Hist. Eng, VI. 33 
^e young king loitered for weeks at C nlais, spending his 
time in carousals and entertainments. 1858 Plakche 
D' Aulnafs Fairy T. 440 After which, there were ballets, 
carousals and a thousand other things. 

Carouser (karau’zai). One who carouses, 
x^ Raleigh Discop. Guiana (1S48) 64 The greatest 
gsuousers and drunkards of the world. 1558 R. Barcklsy 
Felic. Man 1. (1603) 34 Carawsers that will match Nero, 
xra Ld. Lansdowne To Garth (R.) The bold carouser and 
advent'rous damiL 1849 W. Irving MaAomed viiL (1853! 
37 The noise brought the carousers from their tents. 

Cauronsing (kSrau'ziq), vbl. sb. The action of 
the verb Cabuusr. Often attrib, 

ZS83 Stahyhurst Mneis nr. (Arb.) 8r They kept a myny 
carousing. XS9X Nashb P, Penilesse (ed. 3) 33 b, Downe to 
y* bottome of his carrowsing cups. 16x7 Moryson Ifin. 
HI. IL 87 Which kind of karoussing they call the crowning 
of the Emperor, xfigo HuRBSirr Pill Formality 137 
Drowned in carowsing bowls, Nugknt Gt. Tour, 
Germ. II. ^ At Vienna, Their chief diversion is feasting 
and carousing. x86z Ramsay Semin, iit. 63. 
CarOTL'BUlgf a. That carouses. Hence 
Ciuroii.*aiiig]y atw. 

x6o3 Florio Montaipu il Ii. (1634} carowsing 

tospot German souldiers. 1704 Rowe Ulysses il L 055 
These CarousTig Lovers, i 80 Craig, Carousing^. XB75 
Mykrs Poems 58. 

Carowaye, -wale, obs. ff. Caraway. 

Carowl, carowse, obs. f. Carol, Cabobse, 
Caroygne, -oyae, obs. ff. Carbioit. 

Caarp (karp), sb.f- Also 5-7 oazpe. PI. oarp, 
formerly ootps. [a. OF. coupe (Sp. carpa ) late 
L. car^ (Biachet dtes CassitMorus a 575 ' destinet 
carpam Dannbins'). The same name (modified 
in tenuiuation, etc) appears in Romanic, Cdtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic : cf. esp. OHG. chatpho, 
MLG. karpe masc pointing to a possible 'WGer. 
*karpo. But the original source is unknown.] 

1. A frediwater fish, Cyprinus razTlxo, the type of 
the&mily Cyprinidst', introduced into Khgl^d as 
early as the 14th c., and commonly bred in ponds. 

^1440 Promp. Para, 62 Carpe, lysche, carpus, sepn 
Mann. A Househ. Exp, 561 My master putte into the said 
ponde, in gret carpes, xxj. 1584 R. Soar Disc. Witcher, 
xni. X. 34B A bone timen out of a carps head, stancheth 
bloud. 1653 Walton Angler 1, Ix, The Carp is the Queen 
of Rivers : a stately, a good, and a very subtle fish, xyiS 
LldyM. W, Montague Zr/f. Itv. IL 80 In the fish ponds 
are kept tame Carp, said to be, some of them, eighty years 
of age, X770 White Selbome xl. 103 In this vmter are many 
carps. iSju, Badham Halieut. 357 That singular fleshy 
;;w]ate which is popularly but incorrectly known all over the 
world as carp's tongue. 1867 P. Francis Angling uL 
(18&) 84 In rivers carp bite more boldly than in ponds. 

2. Applied to other species of the genus Cyprinus, 
or family Cyprinidte, to which belong the Gold 
and Silver Fish, the Prussian or Crucian Carp (C. 
gibdio), the Norwegian Carp {Scarpeetta norve- 
gied), and others. 

1786 White Selbome xcviii. Gold and silver fishes .. Lln- 
nseus ranks . , under th^enus of cyprinus or ci^, 1847 
Carpenter Zool, S 567 The Cyprimaa or Carp tribe. 1883 
Fisheries Exhih. Gated, (ed. 4)307 Collection of Stuffed .. 
Caro, Crucian Carp, Gold Caip, 

8. Comb. 

1678- 1706 Phillips, Carp-stosu, a triangular stone found 
in the chop of a carp, white without and yellow within. 



CARP, 


CARPEITTRY. 


+ CavPi sbfi 06 s. rare. [f. Cabp 

a. Discourse, b. Power of speech, c. Carping 
speech, cavil \with play on Cabp sby). 

c X3SS P‘ A. 882 In sounande notes a gentyl 

carpe. Ihid. 15. 23 Kryst kydde hit hymselF in a rorp ones: 
//•it/. B. 1327 pat he ful clanly bi-cuv-er his carp bi pe laste. 
i6i8Mvnshul £ss. Prism istEp. Oed. i, Carpes haue bin 
good cheap this Lent, for I haue had more than 1 desired 
for nothing. 

H Associated with Cabk. 

1548 Udall, etc. Ertisin. Par. ATarivm. 57 a, Their vayne 
andsaperfluons carpe and care. 

Ga^ (harp), p.i Also 4 karp, 5 karpe, 4-7 
cai^e. [Senses 1-3, chiefly in northern poetry 
(especially in alliterative verse), were probably a. 
ON. Jtarpa to brag ; but the later prose senses 4-6 
appear to be derived from, or influenced by, L. 
carp^e to pluck, to slander, calumniate. The 
ulterior history of the ON. word is uncertain.] 

+ 1 , intr. To speak, talk. Obs. 
a 1240 IPcAuttge in Cott. Horn. 287 Carpe toward ihesu 
and seie pise wordes. a 1300 C-ursorM. App. Resurrect. 388 
Ala pai come narre pe castelle, to-geder carpand. C1400 
Destr. Troy 829 The Kyng pan full curteslykarpes agayne, 
1420 Siese Rotten 1235 in ArcJiscoi. XXII. 38r Vnnethe 
thay myit brethe or carpe. S470 Hasdinc Chron. Proem, x, 
Leonell . . that wedded .. The erles daughter of Vister, as 
man do Karpe. 1570 Levins Manip. 33^ To carpe, talke, 
coll^uit canfabulari. 1375 Turberv. Bk. Faleonne Epil. 
Aa iij. To caim it fine with those that haue no guile. 

■f b. To discourse of, in speech or writing. Obs. 
1350 Will, Falenie 216 pe kowfaerdes hestes i carped of 
bi-lore. 3393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xxn. 199 Thus conscience of 
Crist and of Jie croys carpede. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. m. 
Frol. 26 (Jam.) Of thnme .. Ca^e we hot lityl. <1x603 
Montgomerib Fiyting 575 Of his conditions to carp for a 
while. 

1 2 . tram. To speak, utter, say, tell. Ohs. 

1330 Will. Palerne 303 To karp he sohe. 1393 Gower 
Conf. III. 325 To carpe Proverbes and demaund^ sligh. 
C1400 Destr. Pray 4610 When Calcashis counsell had carpit 
to the end. 13x3 .5^. FUM 73 in Furniv. Peny Folio I. 
2x6 Our Xmght full [of] courage catpeth these words. 

+ 3 . intr. To sing or recite (as a minstrel) ; to 
sing (as a bird). Obs. 

c 1435 Thomas of ErceJd. 313 * To harpe or caipe, whare- 
so hou gose, Thomas, hou sallhafe he chose sothely' : And 
he saide 'harpynge kepe I none, For tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsj^e ’. 1313 Barci.ay Eg^oges iv. (1370) Civ/2 In 
goodly dltie or balade for to carpe. a 1528 Skelton Agst. 
comely Coyst. 13 In his gamut carp he can. c X570 Thynne 
Pride 4 Ltntil. (r84r j 8 Many was the bird did sweetly catpe 
Among the thornes. xSox Doclunahen Hariervix, in Scott 
Afinsir. Scott. Bord, (iStoi 94 Then aye hehaiped, and aye 
he carped Till a' the lordlings footed the floor. 
fA Vitnperaiwely \ To talk much, to prate, 
chatter. Cf. Cabper. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 69 Clerkes. .caipen of god faste, 
and haue [him] moche in he mouthe. a Skeltoh Col, 
Clouie 549 Some . . Clatter & carpe Of that here^. xiQo 
Falsor. 476/1 , 1 carpe (Lydgate), Je carguefte..T\a& is a 
farre northen verbe. 1337 Praise Aiaistr. Ryce in ToiieVs 
Atisc. (Arb.) 202 Came Curiousness and carped out of frame. 
6. Spec. To talk querulously, censoriously, or 
captiously; to find fault, cavil. (The current sense.) 

(JCertain examples of this before the x6th c. are wanting : 
the early ones may have merely the sense of i with con- 
textual colouring. Cf. Carver.) 

[1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 286 Abasshed To blame vow or 
to greve, And carpen noght as they carpe now, N e calle yow 
dumbe houndes. ,x40x PoL PoemsiTAs)) II. 77 Thou carpist 
also of cure covritise, and spatist the sothe. tgiS Barclay 
Egloges i. (1570) Aj, Some in Satyres against vices dare 
carpe,] •s.'^ASoulJohn-Nobody'm. Strype OvtNWrr (1694) 
App. X39 They will currishly carp. 1561 T. Norton Cal- 
vin's Inst, I. xiii. (1634) 49 Servetto caipeth, that God did 
beare the person of an Angell. 1633 Digces Compl. Am- 
buss. 377 The King . . carpeth upon the marriage, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. Malice ^Soc., In carping and harshly cen- 
suring . . their neighbours. 1785 Burns a?«f Ep, Lapraik, 
N e'er grudge an’ carp, Tho' fortune use you hard an' sharp. 
x86^ Mrs. C. Clarke Skeiks. Char. xv. 386 The bulk of 
society did not assemble to carp and to cavil. 

b. Const, at. 

1386 Thynhe Cotiin, Holinshed Pref., Curiouslie carping 
at my ban-ennes in writing. X794 Burke Corr. IV. 233 
That faction and malice may not be able to carp at it. 
1879 hi. Arnold Falkland Mixed Ess. 207 We will not 
carp at this great writer. 

f 6. trans. To find fault with, reprehend, take 
exception to. Ohs, 

. *SSo Crammer xoo a, Whiche my saiyngdiuera 

imorant per-sones . .__did carpe and reprehende. 1582 N. 
T. (Rhem.) Luke vii. marg., The Pharisees did alwaies 
carpe Christ. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus Atm. v. ii. (1622) 117 
Couertly carping the Consull Fufius. 1605 Camdem Rem. 
(1637) 230 Carping whatsoever hath been done or said 
heretofore. x^8 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers iii. § vii. 87 
Our Adversaries shall have nothing from thence to carp. 

1 7 , ititr. (?) To censure ; to judge, discriminate. 

1591 Troub. Raigne K. fohn (i6ix) 21 Any one that 
knoweth how to carpe. Will scarcely iudge us both one 
countrey borne. 

* 1 * 8. (?) To contend, fight. Obs. rare. 

133s Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 606 With brandis bricht that 
scherand wer and schaip So cniellie togidder did tha carp. 
IT Associated with Cabk, q. v. 
c 1463 Chevy Chace ii. 135 'Tiwdale may carpe off care. 
2322^ World 4- Child in Hazl. Dodsley I. 267 Ever he is 
carping of care. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. n. 49 Poor 
drudgeing. . Priests that coxy and moy] all day long. 1702 
Eng. Theophrast. 3x2 Carping for the unprofitable goods of 
this world. 
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Carp, [? ad. L. carpere to pluck, card.] 
(See quot.) Hence Carper, Carping vbl. sb. 

183s Ure Philos. Alasmf. 202 The business to which chil- 
dren are first put in this business is carping ; that is, pre- 
paring thistle-teasels for the workman, who fits them into 
the rods and handles for dressing the cloth. The little 
carpers sit at this easy work. 

+ Carpa'CiOTlS, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Lat. car- 
pere, taken in sense of Eng. Cabp : after loquacious, 
rapacious, etc. : see -aciobs.] Given to carping. 

XS74 R. Scot Hop Card. (1578) 62 Corrupt and hastye 
Judges., carpadous Controllers, and. .impudent Scoffers, 

Carpal (ka*jpal), a. Altai, [ad. mod.L. car- 
pdlis, i. carpus wrist.] Of or pertaining to the 
carpus or wrist. 

*743 Bevan in Phil. Trans. XLII. 489 Several Anchy. 
losses formed in the small Joints, viz. carpal and meta- 
carpal Bones. 1840 G. Ellis A tint. 402 The posterior 
carpal artery is very small. »8oo A/ed- Jrnl. IV. 416 The 
articulation between the carpal and metacarpal bones. 2836 
Yarrell Hist. Birds I- 390 From the carpal joint to the 
end of the wing. 

b. sb. pi. = Carpal bones. 

1833 Owen Skel. 4 Teeth isThe row of short bones joined 
with these are the ‘ carpals 

Carpar, >are, obs. f. Cabfkb. 

Carpel (ka*jpel). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. Kapv-us 
fruit, on type of mod.L. dim. *carpelltttn ; see -el, 
and cf. F, carpellel\ One of the divisions or cells 
of a compound pistil or fruit ; or the single cell of 
which a simple pistil or fruit consists. 

[18x7 Dumal Monogr. des Anotiacies 13 II serait utile et 
commode d'avoir un mot particuHer pour exprimer dans un 
fruit multiple, le fruit parriel rdsultant de chaque ovaire 
fdconde et developpd ; je propose ici celul de caifelle, car- 
pellum.) 1833 Lindley Jntred. Bet. (1848) I. 372 Carpels 
are modified leaves. sS6a Gray Bet. § 347 It is convenient 
to have a name which shall designate a_ single pistil-leaf, 
whether occurring as a distinct simple pistil, or as an ele- 
ment of a compound pistil. For this purpose the name of 
Carpel has been devised, rfflx G. Allen in Kuoviledge 
No. 4. 65 A little central boss or cushion, supporting several 
carpels or unripe fruitlets. 

+ Carpell. Obs. rare~^. 

*S93 Peele Edw. J (1829) 153 ‘ God save her grace, & 
give our young prince [Edw. II] a carpell in their kind.* 
Carpellary (kaupelari), a. Bot, [f. Cabpel ; 
see -ABY, and cf. F. carpellaire.l Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a carMl. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 216 The two carpellary 
leaves of which the fruit is formed, 2833 — Jntred. Bet, 
(2848) I, 372 The carpellary theory of structure. 

+ Carpencloth, carpyncloth. Obs. [Cf. 
carpent obs. f. Caepei.] Probably carpet-cloth ; 
table-cloth or bed-covenng of carpet. 

*577 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. {*835) I. 414, Beddinge, iij car- 
penclothes of tappestarye iiijf. xs.— uij grene carp^clothes, 
+ Carpenei. Obs. Some kind of fabric ; ? = 
Cabpmeal, 

*5*3 ii^ct 14 ^ IS Heft, VIII, xi, Clothes called carpenei 
whites, commonly made for lining of hosen. 

Carpent (ka'jpent), v. rare. [ad. med. L. 
carpent-are to cut or make as a carpenter ; cf. F. 
charpenter, in the senses here given.] irans. To 
make as a carpenter; fig. to put together, con- 
struct mechanically. Hence Ca'rpented ppl. a. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon, ii, xiiL 231 Extended upon the 
Crosse, made and carpented of Oake. 1878 T. Sinclair 
Alount 75 With carpented ‘ Columbiads unfortunately he 
[Foe] condemned poetiy not founded at all on the tour de 
force plan of little ambitious prosaic spirits, 

Carpeiit(e, obs. (erroneous) f. Caepet. 
t Ca’rpentage. Obs, [f. Caepent + -age.] 
Carpenter’s work, carpentry. 

x66o Hexham Dutch Diet,, Barckoener, a certaine Beame 
of carpentage. 

Caipentarie, -ary, obs. f. Caepentbt. 

■)* Carpentaiies. Obs. psrh. pi. o( catpen/arie, 
•ary, as a variant form of Cabpenteb ; perh. for 
caipentans, pi. of form carpentar : see -AR 'b. 

X4M Bk. St. Albans, Her, fj 6, Carpentaries and makeris 
of hawses. 

Carpenter (kaupenWi), sb. Forms: 3 car- 
penter, (4 carpunter, 5 -pentour, -pynter, 
6 -pintor, (i'c.) chorpenteir). [a. AngloFr. car- 
penter, ONF. carpentier (F. charpentier = Pr. 
caipentier, Sp. carpentero. It. carpent%ero')'.—\a.\& 
L. carpentdri-iis originally ‘ carriage-maker ’, f. 
carpent-uvi two-wheeled chariot, wagon. 

L. carpeni-ufu was app. a, OCelt. *carpe}tiom, whence 
(|>Ir, carpai, mod. Ir. & Gae). carbad carriage, chariot, 
litter, bier ; prob. related to C>C5elt. *carr-otn : see Car. 
Isidore xix. xix. i says ' Lignarius generaliter ligni opifex 
appellatur. Catpencarius speciale nomen est. (Jarpentum 
enim solum faciL] 

1 . * An artificer in wood ’ (J.) ; as distinguished 
from a joiner, cabinet-maker, etc., 6ne who does 
the heavier and stronger work in wood, as the 
framework of houses, ^ips, etc. 

c 1323 Coer de L, 5934 My ladyr n’as mason, ne carpen- 
tere. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 367 Of Dedalus 
carpunter. a 1400 Leg, Rood (*871) 30 pat holi tre was fairest 
ho . .)>e carpenters it let[e] adonn. c X400 Destr. Ttoy 1397 
Carpen tours, cotelers, coucheours fyn. X493 Act it Heti. 
Vll, xxii. § I A maister Ship Carpenter . . havyng men undre 
hym. 1548 CofHpl, Scot, 10 Ane merchant, ane cordinar, 


charpenteir. 1364 Bulleyn Dialogue (1886) 8 Suche Car- 
penter, suche chips. 1367 Drant Horace Ep. xiv, The 
carpintor dothe grudge. x6xx Bible Mark vi. 3 Is not this 
the carpenter, the sonne of Mary? 1663-9 Boyle Occas. 
Refl. (1675) 376 Like the Carpenters that toyl’d to build the 
Ark to save Noah from the Deluge, themselves perisht in. 
1833 Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Lije III. iii. 31 Captain 
Gore is. .a capital working carpenter. 1831 Ruskin Stones 
Veil. (1874) 1. App. 381 The trade which of all manual trades 
has been most honoured ; be for once a carpenter, 

2. fig. cf. ' builder, constructor! 

*393 Langl. P. PL B. x. 410 Carpenters vnder criste holy 
kirke to make. 1397 o,rtd Pt. Return fr. Perfiass, iv, ii, 
1722 The chiefe C^penter of Sonets. 

3 . Naut. ' An officer appointed to examine and 
keep in order the hull of a wooden ship, and all 
her appurtenances’ (Smyth Sailoi^s Word-bk.). 
Hence carpenter's crew, mate, yeoman, etc. 

1627 CaFt, Smith Seaman’s Gram. viii. 33 The Carpenter 
and Ills Mate. 1708 Royal Prod. 20 May in Loud. Gaz. 
No.444o/r Trumpeters, Quarter-Gunners, Carpenters Crews. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s. v., The carpenter has a mate 
under him, and a crew or gang to command on necessary 
occasions. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xvii. The captain . . 
sent for Mr. Muddle, the Carpenter. 

4 . Shoil for carpenter-ant, carpetiier-bee, etc. 

1885 Kfunuledge 13 July 20/1 [One species of tree-ants] 

bore into the trunk of the tree itself, by reason of which . . 
they are designated Carpenters. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as carpenter-fashion, -shop, 
-theory. In possessive case, frequently designating 
varieties of tools and instruments specially used by 
carpenters, as carpenter^ s axe, chisel, clamp, gauge, 
level, plane, square, etc. Carpenter-ant (see 4) ; 
carpenter-bee, a genus of solitary bees, Xylocopa, 
the females of Avhich excavate cells in decaying 
wood in which to deposit their eggs ; f carpenter- 
grass, common Yarrow, Achillea Millefolium-, 
carpenter’s herb, common Self-heal, Prunella 
vulgaris ; eiToneously, bugle and yarrow ; car- 
penter’s measure, tonnage as measured by the 
cubic foot ; carpenter’s or oorpenter-scene 
{Theat, \ a. a scene introduced on the front of the 
stage to give the stage-carpenters time to arrange 
complicated scenery behind for the next act ; b. 
the painted scene which forms the background of 
this, and shuts off the part of the stage behind, 
where the stage-carpenters are at work. 

ti^Peimy Cycl. XXIII. 633/1 The wings of the, .*'car- 
penter-bees are most frequently black, with a fine purple or 
violet gloss. 1857 Sears Athan, xii. (1838) xos The idea of 
the universe as a building which . . God put up ^carpenter- 
foshion. 1526 Gt. Herball (Britten & H.) In some places 
is called ^Carpenter-grasse, it is good to reioyne, and soudre 
woundes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i, xc. 133 Brunella, in English 
Prunell, '^'Carpenters herbe, Selfe heale & Hooke heale. _ i6xx 
CoTGR^ Herbe an chafpentier. .CscrpmteTs-'iieaxhe, Sickle- 
worte, Hooke-heale, Seffe-beale. Rabelaisitioj) 

II. X19 He should go search for some millefoil, commonly 
called the carpenter’s herb. x86i M iss Pratt Flmoer. PL lY. 
176. vpBfhil, Trans. LVIII. 312 Secured in a tube from 
the wind, in the manner of ^carpenters levels. 1736 in Picton 
L’pool Mnnic. Rec, (1B86) II. 147 A bounty of ten shillings 
a ton. .of’^Carpenter’s measure. x86o Comhill Mag. Dec. 
750 (Hoppe) The dialogue of a front-scene (known techni- 
cally as a ^carpenter’s scene) when your play requires a 
complicated view to be arranged behind it. 1864 A thensenm 
No. 1928, 306/2 Carpenter-scenes, 1874 Graphic 31 Jan. 
iii/a A Carpenter’s Scene is generally a fiat in the first 
grooves consisting of some murky picture or other. 1882 
Freeman in Longm. Mag. I. 88 ‘ Barber-shop ’, ‘ *caraenter- 
shop’. x688 R. Holme Armouty iii. ix, § 13 A Joyners 
Rule, .and a ^Carpenters Square. 2862 H. Spencer First 
Princ. 1. V. § 33 (1875) 120 He declines to accept the '‘'car- 
penter theory of creation as the most worthy, 

Ca’rpenter, v. [f. prec,] 
intr. To do carpenter’s work, trans. To make 
by carpentry; to do carpenter’s work; to put 
together mechanically. 

ei8x3 Jane Austen Persnas. (1833) I, xi. 301 He drew, 
he varnished, he carpentered. x86i Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 382 
The man who ploughs or carpenters sees a satisfactory fruit 
of his labours. 

Hence Ca-rpentered ppl. a., Ca'xpenteting 
vbl. sb. (also attrib!). 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. iv. iiL (D.) The Salle des Menus 
is all new carpentered. 1838 Dickens O. Twist liii, Here 
he took to gardening, planting, fishing, carpentering. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine vii, He succeeded to. .the carpenter- 
ing business. 1844 W. G. Wills in Pall Mall G. 28 July 
4/? A playwright may take a month.. and only produce a 
carpentered thing at last. 1884 Black Jud. Shales, xxviii, 
She even tried her hand at carpentering. 

Carpeutership. [see -ship.] The art or 
occupation of a carpenter ; fig. workmanship. 

*574 WiTHALSi 30 Carpentership, architectura. 1883 
Blackau. Mag. July 98/2 One man gave up his carpentership. 
Carpeutxry (ka-ipentri). Also 4 carpentarie. 
[a. ONF. carpcnterie=Y . charpenterie (=Pr. Car- 
pentaria, Sp. carpinteria') L. Carpentaria (sc. 
fabried) carriage-maker’s workshop : cf. -by.] 

1 . The trade or art of a carpenter ; the art of 
cutting, working, and joining timber into structures. 

*377 Langl. P, PL B. x. 178 Tooles of carpentrie. 2382 
Wyclif Ex. XXXV. 33 Werkis of carpentarye. 1323 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. cxx. 144 Two connyng men maisters in car- 
pentre. 1586 Ferns Blaz. Gentrie 72 Carpentarie. .dealeth 
with wood. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 1 17 It had been 
more proper for me in these Exercises to have introduced 
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Carpentry before Joinerj'. i8;36 E^!Lhsc\ Xalurr, Sfirii. 
Wks. (Bohn I II. iC6 Idealism is a hypotbesU t j aecuuut for 
nature by other principles than those of carjientry and 
chemUtry. _ 1873 Koorkee CMl A’ry/wtvr. I. iii. § 241 
Carpentry is the art of combininj: pieces of Timber for the 
support of any considerable weight or pressure. 

2 . Timber-work constructed by the carjienter; 
‘ an assemblage of pieces of timber connected by 
framing, or letting them into each other, as are the 
pieces of a roof, floor, centre, etc.’ ■, Gwilt\ 

ISSS Fardle Facious l. iv. 46 The chiefe citie.".stondeth 
not by building of mosonrie, & carpentrie as ours. 1616 
M\.kkh\m Count r. Farm 333 Borne \p with carpentrie nr 
frames of timber. 1770 Fb\nkhs Lett. Wks. 1S40 VI. 315 
The carpentry of the roof, .is sheeted or coveted with deals. 
i86j Carevl!- Frodk. Gi. \ ii. iii, Solid well-painted carperrtry. 

3 . attrib. 

1750 Be.vwcs Lex Mcrcat. 11732' S32 Carpentry Wood .. 
brought here from Lower Saxony. 1796 ^Iukse Anitr. 
Geog-. I. 542 The inward carpentry-work. 

Carper 1 y.ka-j;paj). [f. Cakp Ei.-h-EBk] One 
who carps, "fa. A talker, prattler. Ohs. b. A 
fault-finder, a caviller, a captious critic. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 6a Carpare, ftdnilaior, garulator. 
1S47 Recorde yjidic. Ur. Aiib, The besye brabling of 
curyouse carpers. 2379 Gdsson Sck. A buse I1S41 \ 36 Everj’ 
Duns will bee a carper, 1581 J. Bell Haddons A»s:i<. 
Osor. sot A carper of other mens faultes. 1658 A. Fox 
tPupds:’ Surg. E^. Ded. 9 He will meet with very m.'iny 
Carpers and Cavilers. 1666 J. Smith OU Age '17521 51 
That audacious carper at the works of God. 1S6S Browx- 
ING Plug tj- £k. vfir, looj Carpers abound in this misjudging 
world. 

Carper One who prepares teasels : see 
Cakp v:- 

t Carpese. Obs. ?-arerK [a. i6th c. F. carpase, 
ad. L. carpasum, a. Gr. Kafsnaaav^ A plant with 
narcotic juice mentioned by ancient authors. 

1598 Sylvesteb Dh Bartaf n. t. m. r6i The stifning 
Carpese, th’ eyes — ^foe Hemlock stinking. [i6« Corea, 
Caf^ase.] 

Carpet i^kaupetj, sb. Also 4 karpete, (6 car- 
pente 1, 5-6 oaxpette, -py te, 6 carpett, -pete, 
6-7 earpit. [ME. cai^le, varying with carpette, 
and in i6th c. carpyte ; from F. or med.L., and 
this from It. OF. had earpite 1,13th c-), sort of 
coarse cloth (mod. F. carpette rug, small (Turkish) 
carpet is app. from Eng.). Med.L. had carpita, 
catpetay explained by Carpentier in Dn Cange as 
‘ a kind of villose or thickish cloth, and a garment 
of that cloth ’ J also carpetta. Florio has It, 
carpet la ‘ a carpet, for a table ’ ; mod. Ital. diets. 
carpita a coarse carpet; La Crusca says ‘a coarse 
hanging for a table, made of rough woollen mate- 
rials, and of patches, of motley colours 
Carpita is etymologically identiem with F. ckarpie (Pic 
carpie. Latinized carfia 13th c.l ‘lint (for surgical purposes'! 
procured by the unravelling of old linen,' the ^ pple. fem. 
of OF. c^^iVto cardwrool,to unravel doth& r^uce it to 
threads, to tear to shre^ corresp. to It carpity, pa. pple. 
carpito, representing (with change of conjugation! L. ear- 
fere to card, pick, pluck, tear, pull Jn pieces. The name 
carpita may have been originally given to a fabric formed 
of unravelled cloth, or of shreds of cloth patched together. 
The variants carpeta, carpetta also occur in later med.L., 
doubtless from Italian carpetta, which assumes the form of 
a diminutive.] 

I. As'a simple sb. 

IT In med.Lat, use, ‘A kind of villose or thickish cloth, and 
a garment of that cloth '. Carpentier inter alia, 

xapz Carmelite Rule, Habeat unus^uisque frater uti^ 
Carpitam, quod est nostrae Religionis non de perils 

consutam sml contextam [a carpet which, m the distinctive 
dress of our order, not sewed together of pieces (or patchesl 
but woven together]. 1295 Unam carpitam de panno serico 
velluto [a carpet of silk velvet cloth], 

+ 1 . A thick fabric, commonly of wool, used to 
cover tables, beds, etc. ; a table-cloth. Obs. 

134s Sacrist's Roll Lichfield Caihed. (Derhysh, Archaol. 
Trans.) 9 Item units pannus qui vocatur Karpete. 2434 in 
Rogers Agric, ^ Prices IV. 577. * 5*3 Keruynge in 
JBaoees Bk, aSi Laye catpentes about the bedde. ijay / 
Sir H. GitildforcCs Goods (MS.), A carpet of greae cloth for 
alytillfouldingtable. 1363 Foxs^t. A^f.an. I5S50ct.^The 
carpet or cloth, which lay upon the taoie whereat M. Ridley 
sto^, was remoued. x&4a Fuller Holy 4 Priff. SL jv. x- 
287 A Communion-table will not catch cold with wantmg a 
rich carpet. 170a Load. Gaz. No. 3fis*/4 On® green Cloth 
Carpet, with a small Fringe round it, for the Communion 
Table. 1787-51 Chambers Cycl., Carpet, a sort of covering 
,.to be spread on a table, trunk, an estrade, or even a 
passage, or floor. 1728 Newtoh_ CkronoL Amended, To 
adorn their beds and tables with rich furniture and carpets. 

b. On the carpet (i. e. of the council table) : 
under consideration or discussion, [cf- F. sur le 
tapis.’X 

1726 wonaow Corr. (1843) III. 255 The great cry made for 
the people’s powers in election, .iraichis the case now upon 
the carpet. 0x734. North Lives Fref ax These three 
brothers, whose lives are upon the carpet befcm me. 1773 
R. Graves Spirit. Qttix. x. xL (D.) He. .contrived to bnng 
another subject upon the c^et, xBoo Weems fVashiugtm 
xiL (1^7) 187 A question of importance being on the carpet, 
1855 Motley Rtp-vt- iu. (1866) 604. 

27 A similarfabric, generally worked in a pattern 
of divers colours, used to spread on a floor or the 
ground, for standing, sitting, or kneeling on, or 
(now nsntdly) to cover a floor, or stair. Also the 
material, as in ‘ a piece of carpet ’. 

VOL. II. 


1438-60 Lib. dr Anti^. Leglb. ccCi, Dim- ve<tes voc.ita-. 
Caipette stcnitiido.-- coram fbntem tculesja,-. 14. . .l/.V. 
Ad.iit. 1 11311 lotia in Dnn. At-kit. HI. 117, lij chamhres 
of plea'iauni.e .. all the floures ojrered with cantettec. 
* 5*3 MiiXC Ri.h, III tit-4ii 4-;7 On a tarpit in a lauiic-. 
cn.iinber. 1548 Hill Fdir. ll\ 234 iR.i A prelate, more 
mete for a ladyei cariiet, than fur an ecctesia.KtiLall puhnit. 
1580 ISiRiT .Ur, C 144 A carjitt cf ' 1 ‘urky, PrlymiUi 
Phrygia, _i68a Devue*! Mae ft. 91 No I'crsiait carpets 
spread tV imjierial way lyxa Amiisux Sptct. N«j. 229 )■ 9 
'Ihe Dervise-.Kiid dawn his Walltt, and iqiread his CariRjt 
after the Manner of the Eastern Nati.ins, 1S39 ir. Lamar- 
tine's Trar. Fast 153 'j fin) the mosiiues.. I found a small 
number of Turk-., seated cross-legged, or kneeling on the 
carpets. _ z86i Flcik._ NicuTtKCiiLi: Aursing 61 .A diity 
carpet, .infects the [sick] room. 

b. Ikfing, at first, chidly a luxury of a iJhb’s 
chamber, it became an attribute of luxury anil effe- 
minacy see esp. 6; ; also of the chamber, drawing 
room, or court, as opposed to the camp or field. 

1581 Styward Mart, JMscip.To Rdr. 3 'Whereby wa iruue 
not be reputed sleepers, or followers too much of the carpet. 
i6m N iL’NTOK Fragm. Reg. 1 Arb.» 32 For the times liegau 
to he quick and active, and litter for stronger motions, than 
those of the Carpet. Ibid. 40 They were of the Court and 
Carpet, not led by the genius of the ( 2 amp. 

tc. Knight of the carpel sec quotations ; also 

= C.VRPET'KNIGHT. O/tf. 

? 1547 ill Strype Reel, Mem. II. n. App. E, The Knights 
of the Carpet dublied by the King on Shrove Tuesday. 
['nie..e were evidently Knights liackelcrs ; the li-t follows 
that of the Knights of the Bath made at same time.] 
iSM Ffbxe BL%z. Gentrie T05 A Knight . . may be dubbed 
..in the time of peace \pon the Carpet .. he is called a 
Knight of the carpet, bycause that the King sitteth in his 
regall chaire of estate and the Gentleman, .kneeleth licfore 
his Soueraigne vpon the carpet or cloth vsually spred . . for 
the Soueraignes footestoole. X630 Nal'NI ox Fragm. Reg. 

< Arh.) 47 A worse Christian than he was, & a lietter knight 
of the carpet than he should be, x688^K, Holme Armoury 
nr. 57,3 Knights of the Carpet, or Knights of the Green 
Cloth ; to distinguish them from Knights that are Dubbed 
os Soldiers are in the Field. 


d. To walk the carpet: said of a servant sum- 
moned before the master or mistress for a rejiri- 
mand. (Cf. C.tBP£T v. 4.) 

1823 Galt Entail III. xxix. 378 Making . . her servants 
‘walk the carpet’. 

3 . fig. Applied to a covering or expanse, as of 
grass or flowers, resembling a carpet in smoulh- 
ness, softness, or varied colouring. 

xMj SHAxa Rick. //, ni. iu. 50 Vpon the Grassle Carpet 
of this Pliune. 1670 Evelym Diary aa July, At eitlier end 
of the townc, upon the very carpet where the .sports are 
celebrated, vjsj Dyer Fleece i. 26 They- .The close-wov’n 
carpet grate. cjBgt Staxlev Sirm <$■ Pal. il I1858) 133 The 
carpet of flowers, .on the bankes of the Chebar. 

4 - Short for carpet-moth ; see 5. 

1856 R. Shiedd Pract, Hints 108 Those beautifully marked 
Geomettm called ‘carpets’ by collectors. 1839 Staintok 
BuiterA 4 - Moths II. 73 lathe momh of May the ‘ Carpets ‘ 
enter on the scene. x866 E. Newmak Brit. Butter/, 4 
Moths 64 The Satin Carpet .. the Ringed Carpet. 

II. In combination or attribatively. 

5 . Comb. a. attributive (pertaining to a carpet, 
or made of carpet), as carpet-clothj -shoe, -web, 
-work', b. objective, as carpet-beater, -beating, 
-dusting, -maker, -planner’, c. instrumental, as 
carpet-covered adj. ; d. Rimllative (resembling a 
carpet of smooth lurfl, as T carpet-grass, 
-ground, '\-kiU, 'f-^valk, f-rtwy; also carpet- 
smooth, -woven adjs. Spec, combs, as carpet- 
bed \GardeHing\ a bed in which dwarf foliage- 
plants of different colours are arranged so as to 
form a pattern like that of a carpet ; so carpet- 
bedding, -garden', caarpet-broom, -brush, one 
used for sweeping a carpet; oaipet-danoe, a 
dance on the carpet, an informal dance (the carpet 
being taken up ibr dancing on great occasions) ; 
oaxpet-moth., a name for severm species of Geo- 
meter mot^ from their variegated colouring; 
oaxpet-xod, a metal rod to keep a stair-carpet m 
its place, a stair-rod ; oaxpet-snkke, a large Aus- 
tralian snake (fiforelia variegatot^yii^ a variegated 
skin; see alro quot firom Whitworth; carpet- 
weed, the genus Mollugo (N, O, Caryophyllacete). 


see also Cabpbt-bao, -knight. 

xbfi-y Dickens Sh. .Rnx (1850) 44/1 A jobbing-man— ‘‘car- 
pet-l^tar and so forth. 1883 Pail Mall G, 7 Sept. 4U The 
rat jmt beds’, whexe some intricate pattern is worked out 
in a variety of colours* Here no flower is allowed, the eflect 
bring due entirely to the colours of the leaves. x6x5 
Churckat. Acc. Gi. WinUme, Leicestersh, (Nichols 1707) 
149 New *(Hipet-cIoth Tor the communion table. 1835 I*. 
Hook G.Gr/r«CJ'I.v. 84 Hard *can>et-coveredben«hes. i86x 
T. Peacock GryllGr, xxaL 198 On these occasions, it was 
of course a •carpet-dance. 1865 Dickens Mat, Fr. (HopMl, 
A wdl-conducted automaton to come and play quadrUles 
for a carpet-dance. 1736 Mrs. Caldekwood jrut, (1884) 
36 Fine ^carpet-grass. 1677 N. Cox Geatl. Recreat. v. 
{1706) 30 He will tread as boldly on Stones as on '*Carpet- 
ground. 1759 Dilworth Pope An ambling muse run- 
ning on a carpet-ground. X73* Mrs. PEKDARnffi m Mrs. 
DeloM/s AutoSioglxSSi) I. 376 This house lies on the top 
ofa “carpet hill. ciSnoCoekeLoreil's B. (rBaxto Brouderets, 
. . and “carpyte makers. 1863 Tbafford tVorld in Ch. I. 
90 Another corridor .. reduced upholsterers and *ca^t 
pl flnn grg to despair. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairm, She 
looked for one instant in his face, and then down at the 


carjiet rod'-. 1844 Mhs. BKon.sisi, Lost ISizLvr x\iii, 
“C.irj>«.t.smouth^ with yras'i and moi-s. 1863 Wodd .Vii/. 
Hist. III. 115 The Diamond Snake. -[and] The “Carpet 
Snake . . are variable in their colouring. Cdas^jitf 

Ihrald 13 Apr., An enormous carpet hnake which .. was 
found to measure 13 feet 6 inches in lenqth. 1885 G. C. \Vh[ r- 
WURTH Anglo- lad, DL Carpet XMiXilr. .Loosely applied to 

any kind of snake found in a dwelling house, other tlian a 
cobra or a diUnian . . most commonly the fyiodon aulLus, 
1664 Km LIN Kai. lAort, 117291 201 Mow “Carpet-walks. 
X664 H. Murk /«//. 349 To keep rank and file.. nut 
to break order though all be not “Carpet-way. a 
Cl EM.I ivu The Times 31 \\'c . . Must not expect a Carpet 
way. 1884 Browning Ferishtak 128 A “carpet-web I saw 
once leave the loom. 1611 W. Barxsteo Hirem 11S7G1 3 r 
All the flcxrre with "Carpet-worke was strawn. r8i6 J \ni 
.\ i STE.N Emma i. x, 73 If 1 give up music, 1 .shall take up 
carpet-work, 1768 Tucker Lt. Kat. 11S521 IL 414 The 
'carpet-woxen grass that beautifies our lawns. 

6. attrib. and Comb, arising out of i>ense i b, a'^ 
carpet-consideration, courtship, friend, gentry, tsy ; 
•j* carpet-man, + carpet-monger, one who iru- 
qnents ladies’ boudoirs or carpeted chambers, one 
who deals in ^carpet-trade’; t carpet-trade, the 
ucciipatiotis and amusements of the chamber or 
boudoir. Also Cabpet-knight (q. v.), and many 
ai)i}eIIations akin to it 'jn which carpet implies 
Imunting the chamberor boudoir), as carpet captain, 
champion (champion of the dames), coward, peer, 
shield, squire (= squire of dames'^, or motklled 
on it (with the sense of dilettantism, Nhtrking ot 
practical work, difficulty, or danger , as carpet geo- 
logist, poet, soldier, etc. 

1548 Hall Ckrtm. iiBool 153 Like a “Carpet capitaine he 
. . removed his Campe & Am to Crespy. 1623 Cuckfram 
IU, Paris, a Carpet Captaine, rather than a Warriour. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso xvi. xxxii. 386 A *< 2 arpet champion for a 
wanton dame. i6ox Skaksi. Tn<el. H. iii . iv. 258 He is knight 
dubb'd with vabatch’d Rapier, and on “carpet coasidera- 
tioii. 1636 AIassincer^ Btukf. Lov, i. i. You are not to be 
won By carpet-courtship, but the sword, 1605 Play Stucley 
in Sek. SJulis. (1878J aai, 1 am a soldier And hate the name 
of “carpet-coward. 0x6x6 Beaum, & Fl. Valent, iv. ii. 
Have 1 lived Only to be a “carpet-friend, fur pleasure t 
1571 Fortescub Forest of Hist. 153 b, The daintte coward 
and “carpette man. 1599 Nashe Lent. Stufie Ded., Any 
other 'carpet-munger or primerose knight of Priraero. 1592 
— /’. Penilcsse iN.) The. .iiusinuatingcurtesie of a “carpet- 
peere, 1854 Emf.rson Lett, d- Soc. Aims, Poet. 4 Intag. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 167 Your “carpet poets, who are content 
to amuse. 1869 Rawlinson Ahc. Htsi, 470 No “carpet 
soldiers, but hardy troops. 1605 Play Sfuclai in 6'ci. 
Bhakt. 11878! 188 , 1 shall be thought . . a coward, A sleepy 
dormouse, and a “cari«t squire. x66o Waterhouse 
4- Arm, ^ Adorned with rich Clothes, precious Jewels, and 
“Carpet toyes. 1581 Rich Farew. Milit. Profess. iN.) 
This noble duke had no maner of skill in carpet-trade, 
b. Sometimes passing into an adjective : 
a xdxo Ward Serm. tip (D.! Our strait-buttoned, carpet, 
and eSeminate gentry. 18^ St, yatnes's Gas. so A^. 4 The 
camt markmanship which is the special fruit of 'Wimbledon. 

Carpet (kaupet), v. [f. piec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To cover or spread with a carpet. 
Hence CaTpetdd^/. a. 

a xM Bacon Hiew Ail., A fair Chamber richly hanged 
and carpeted under Foot. i8xz Lett.fr. Engl. 1 , xiv. i6{ 
The room is carpeted. 1849 CX Bronte Skmey x. 142 She 
noiselessly paced. . the carpeted floor. eS6o "Embssox Comi, 
Life, Wealth Wks. fBohn) II. 348 A sumptuous ship ha^ 
floot^ and cain^ted for him the stormy Atlantic. 

2. transf. To cover or strew as with a carpet. 

1728 Ramsay Ep. Somerville, These deli^tful flowers, 

Which carpet the poetic fields. *8y^ J- F. Pennie Rayal 
Mimtr, v. 339 'The yellow leaves ’That carpet autumn's 
groves. x8^ Gosse Land and Sea (1874! 316 Clumps of 
pale mnuoses are carpeting the hollows. 

8. To place on a carpet, rare. (Cf./i 7 /m) 

1821 Byron Ixvii, Haidee and Juan carpeted their 

feet On crimson satiiL 

4 . colloq. To call (a servant) into ihe parlour, 
etc., to Ije reprimanded ; to reprimand, ‘ call over 
the coals (Cf. Cabpet sb. 2 d.) 

1840 H. CocKTON Val. Vox xli. They had done nothing t 
Why were they carpeted? i^x Daily Hews 23 Sept., 
When they [Colonel Burnaby and {^tain Annesley] were 
' carpeted’ [by the Jockey Club] to account for the sus- 
picious running of the mare Tarramna with Michel Grove. 
Cairpet-ba'g. A travelling bag, properly cue 
made w carpet. 

1844 Disraeli Cmingsby 1. v. (R.) Coningshy .. had lost 
the key of his carpet-bi^. 1858 Hawthorne P'r. tk H- 
ymls, (1872) 1 . 1 Our dozen tnuks and half-dozen carpet- 
bags, being already pariced and labelled. 

b. aiirih., as in carpet-bag adventurer, govertt- 
vtent, rule (U. S. slang) : see next, 

1874 Frasers Mag. Aug. rss The double curse of negro 
and carpet-hag rule. xBw H Anter.Rev. CXXVL Mq A 
ring composed cfcaipet-bagadventurers. 1886 Dicey E>^t. 
Case agst. Home Rule 108 lire so-called Carpet Bag Go- 
venunents. that is . . the rule of Northern adventurers who 
kept III office thn>ughout the South the Negro Voteu 

Carpet'bft'filfirer. U. S. Political slang, [f. 
Cabpbt-bag + -BB,] A scornful appellation applied, 
after the American Civil War of 1861-5, to im- 
migrants from the Northern into the Southern 
States, whose ‘property qualification’ consisted 
merely of the contents of the carpet-bag which 
they had brought with them. Hence, applied op- 
probriously to all Northerners who went south and 
tried, by the Negro vote or otherwise, to obtaid 
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political influence ; and generally to any one inter- 
fering with the politics of a locality with which 
he is thought to have no permanent or genuine 
connexion. 

Hence Oaxpet-ba’g'g'ery, Catpet-ba'crgism. 

j868Z)aifyJViwsi3Sept.fAll ' caipettaggers | and ‘scala- 
wags' are whites. The carpet baggers are immigrants from 
the North who ha\c thrown themselves into local politics, 
and through their inRuence wdth the negroes obtained ofHce. 
187a Sjfiectittorsi Sept. 1194 At the elections which took place 
in June, i 863 , ‘ Carpet- baggets ' and other ad ventuiers who 
put themselves forward as the friends of the freedmen were 
everywhere successful. 1880 Gts. Grsot in A’«o York 
Her. 26 Oct., See the prosperity and the thrift that has 
been brought to these new States by these cvpet baggers ! 
j88x Philadit. Record No. 3459. 2 The ‘solid south' is a 
protest against carpetbagism. .in the form of Northern men 
going down in person to take charge of Southern pojitics. 
1884 Altliwr (Dakotal 'Teller 30 July, To abolish this in- 
famous system of territorial carpet-haggery, and to require 
all appointees to territorial offices to have been two years 
residents of the territory. Mod. Eng. Nev}sf>. The electors 
have preferred the local man to a carpet-bagger from London. 
Carpeting (kaup^tigl, sb. [f. Cakpet sb, or 
p. + -ikg1.] 

1 . The action of covering (as) with carpet. 

2 . Material for carpets. 

1806-7 J. Beresfokd Miseries Hum, Life ii. ix, This [is] 
carpeting compared with what follows. 1813 L. Hunt in 
Examiner 22 Feb. 114/x Matting and carpeting have done 
much for the stone floor. 18^ Ure Philos. Manuf. zjg 
In Wilton carpeting, there is both a linen warp and a 
worsted warp. 

3 . transf. A carpet-like covering. 

1883 Cettluty Mag. Dec. 174/1 Its rich carpeting of wild 
flowers. 1885 S. 0. Jewett March Island xiv. The frayed 
whitish carpeting of their last year's leaves. 

4 . See Cabpet v . 4. 

Mod. collo^. ' She received from her mistress a thorough 
good carpeting.’ 

Ca'xpet - kuitfflit. [f. Cabpet sb. a b + 
Knight.] OriginSly, perhaps = Knight of the 
Carpet (see Cabpet a c) ; but, usually, a contempt- 
uous term for a knight whose achievements belong 
to 'the carpet’ (i. e. the lady’s boudoir, or car- 
peted chamber) instead of to the field of battle ; 
a stay-at-home soldier. In modem use with less 
reference to the lady’s boudoir, and more to the 
drawing-room •tvith its avoidance of practical work. 

1576 Whetstoxe Rock ^Regard $s He consults with 
caroet knights about curious masks. xflSo H. Gifford 
Gilhiflmuers (1875) 85 Yee curious Carpet kmghts that 
spend the time in sport & play. 1380 Baret Alv. B 956 
Those which serue ahhomlnable and filthy idlenesse, and as 
we vse to call them carpet knightes. x6xx_ Cotgr. s. v. 
Conchette, Mignon de couckeite, a Carpet-Knight, one that 
euer lanes to be in womens chambers. x6ax Burton Anat. 
Mel. I. ii. II. ii. (1651) 75 As much valor is to be found in 
feasting, as in fighting, and some of our City Captains and 
Carpet Knights will make this good. 17x9 O’U rfey Pills 
(1873) IV. 276 Brave Carpet Knights in Cupid's fights. 
x8xa Scott Lady of L, v. xiv, I. .hold your valour light As 
that of some vain carpet-knight, i860 A. L. Windsor 
Eihica vi, 297 Their authors had been no caipet-knights, 
hut had lived and acted the lives of their heroes. 

Ca'rpetless, 0. Without n carpet. 

x%MFntseYs Mag, XII. 631 In spite of carpetless floors. 
iB3^^ickens Niclu Nick. xiv. (C. D. ed.) loo The common 
stairs of this mansion were bare and carpetless. 

Carpliolite (haufiflsit). Min. [Ger. karpho- 
Jith (Werner 1819), f. Gr. Kafxpos straw + \\ 9 o 5 
stone.] A hydrous silicate of alumina and man- 
ganese, occurring in silky fibres of a straw-yellow 
colour, in the tin mines of Schlackenwald. 

1844 Fkilufs Min. x8. x868 Dana Miti. 419. 

Cajl^lLOlOgy (kaifp-lodgi). Med. Also in L. 
form carphologia. [ad. Gr. napipoXcrjla (Galen), 
f. xofnpos twig, straw, bit ofwool + ht-ytiy to collect.] 
The movements of delirious patients, as if search- 
ing for or grasping at imaginary objects, or pick- 
ing the bed-clothes ; flocdlation. 

x8sx in Maynb Rsp. Lex, 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med, 
{1880) 703 Subsultus, carphologia, and fumbling with the 
bed-clothes are frequent symptoms. x88o Med, Tenip. 
Jml. Jan., When carphology has given place to a mere 
trembling of the Angers. 

Carphosi'derite. Mm. [f. Gr. Kdp^os straw 
-1- criB^pos iron -H -ITE.] A hydrous sulphate of iron 
with sand and gypsum, occurring as a straw- 
coloured mineral, found in reniform masses and 
incrustations, in Labrador. 

1850 Dana Min, 452. 

Carpid (ka-jpid). Bot. Hn mod.L. carpidmui^ 
dim. (on Gr. type) of fruit.] A synonym 

of CabFEL. x88o Gray Boi. Text-bk. 401. 
Caxping (kaupin), vhl. sh^ The action of the 
verb Caeb: fa. Speaking or saying; speech, 
talk ; faculty of speech. Obs, 
f* 3 *S Aim, P. B. XS50 Sone so be kynge for 
^ care carping myjt wynne. 0x400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thorttion MS. (1867) 7 Ryghte sayeyng and carpyng of (>e 
wordes. a 140a Coz>, Myst, {1841) 166 Suche a carpynge is 
unknowe, 

b. Censorious speech ; cavilling, fault-finding, 
captious criticism. 

^1400 Ywaim ^ Gaw. 127 Thiskenekatping of Syr Kay. 
*599 Shaks. Much Ado ni. i. 71 Such carping is not com- 


mendable. x^r-iyza Leslie Short Method w. Deists, fyc. 
ill. All those little caipings . .that are made as to the passage 
through the Red Sea. x86S Nettleship Bnmmmgi, 49 
The alloy of harsh criticism, of ungrateful carping. 

Carping', vbl. sb.^ The preparing of teasels : 
see Cabp 

Ca'rping, ppf a. That carps ; fault-finding, 
censorious, captious. 

1581 Sidney A pol. Poelrie (Arb.) 48 Their carping dis- 
prayse. c 1591 Shaks. 1 Heti. VI, tv. L 00 With enuious 
carping tongue. 1730 Ld. Lansdownc 7 o Mem. Waller 
20 No carping critic interrupts his praise. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Est. xj. 130 That carping spirit in which she had 
been wont to judge of his actions. 

^ Confused with Cx&sisg ppl. a, 

1380 T. Marshall in Farr's S. P. (1845) II. 3x2 With car- 
pyng cares did call and^crie. 01703 Burkiit On N, T. 
Luke xii, 30 By our catping care. 

Hence CaTpingly ado., in a carping way. 

*579 J. B.0GERS ititlet^ An answer unto a wicked . . Libel 
made by Christopher ViteU..carpmgIyanswering to certain 
points. 1SJ77-86 Holinshcd Chron, Irel, (1808) VI. 13 
Through his procurement carpinglie published. 1735 in 
Johnson. 

Carpit(e, obs. form of Cabpet. 
f Garples. Ohs. rare—\ [? Cf. Cabpeli,.] 

*537 iyUlof W, Walwyu (Somerset Ho.) A carplese of olda 
woIe. 

f-Carpmeal, Carptmeal. Obs. [from Catd- 
inel on Morecambe Bay.] (See quot.) 

x6io.dc^7 ^as. /, xvi. § 2 MI Cogware, Kendalles, course 
Cottons, and Carptmeales. .mode within the said Counties 
of Cumberland and Westmerland, or within the said Townes 
and Parishes of Carptmeale, Nawkeshead, and Broughton, 
in the said Countie of Lancaster. 1^77^1692 Coles, Carfe- 
meals. 1704 Worlidge Diet. Rnst. et Vrb,, Carpmeals, a 
coarse kind of Cloth made in the North of England, and 
formerly mentioned. 1 know not whether the Name con- 
tinues still. 1799 Strutt Dress ^ Habits II. 195. 

Gaxpo-^f combining form of Gr. mprrbs, Cab- 
PUS, wrist, as in Carpo'cerite [Gr. xipas horn]. 
Ca:rpoittetaoa*rpal a., ‘ relating to the carpus and 
metacarpus’. Carpope'dal a., ‘relating to the 
hand and the foot * (in carpopedal spasm ‘ a term 
applied to the local convulsions which affect the 
hands and feet of children’). Carpo'podite, 
‘the fifth basal joint of the hinder antennae of 
certain Arthropods ’. (.^d. Soc. Zex.) 

1877 Huxlcv Altai. luv. An. vi. 314 To its inner portion 
the ischiocerite is connected, bearing a merocerite and car- 
pocerite, while the last segment, or procerite, consists of a 
long multi-articulate filament. 1836-9 Todd Cyel. Altai. 
II. 3x0 The carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb enjoys motion 
forwards, backwards, Inwards, and outwards. xSyy Roberts 
Handbk, Med, I. 362 Carpopedal contractions. 1870 
Rolleston Anim, Ltfe 94 The fifth segment is known as 
the Carpopodite. « 

Carpo- combining form of Gr. xapirbs fruit, 
as in Ca'xpogone, Carpogo'nium Bot. [cf. ar- 
chegoniimi\, the female reproductive organ of Thal- 
lophytes which produces a sporocarp or spore- 
fruit; hence Caxpogo-nial a., relating to the 
carpogonium. Carpo'phagous a. Zool. [Gr. 
•tpafos eating], fruit-eating. Ca’rpophoxe^a/. [Gr. 
-^opos bearing, f. <(>ipav to bear], a prolongation 
of the axis of a flower, raising the pistil above the 
stamens, as in Geraniaeem and Umbelliferse ; also, 
in Thallophytes, the- stalk of a sporocarp or spore- 
fruit. Ca-xpophyll [Gr. tpiXXov leaf], ‘the 
modified leaf which by its folding produces a carpel ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Zex,). Ca'xpospoxe Bot. [Gr. av 6 pos 
sowing, seed], in Thallophytes, the spore formed 
in a sporocarp or spore-fruit; henceCarpospo’xous 
a., applied to Alg® which produce sporocarps or 
spore-fruits with carpospores. 

1882 Vines Sachd BoU 336 The female organ [of Thallo- 
phytes] . . may be designated by the general term Carpo- 
gonium. Ibid. 292 The true fertile caroogonial branches. 
1839-47 Todd Cycl, Anat. III. 302/1 The Caipophagous 
Phalangers. 1870 Bentley Bot, 298 The axis is prolonged 
intheformofacolumellaorcaipophore. s8jxNL.CooKxFt0tgi 
(1874) 168 A germ-like tube, wnich, witnout originating a 
proper mycelium, develops at the expense of the nutritive 
material stored in the zygospore into a carpophore, or fruit- 
bearer. x88o Gray Bot, Text-bk, 401 Carpophyll. literally 
fruit-leaf; synonym of Carpel. i88a Vinks Sachs Bot. 267 
The carpospores are here precisely like the ordinary non- 
sexual conidia, 1887 Nature ax Apr. 577/2 The carposporous 
forms of Algae. 

Carpocra*ti{Ui. A follower of Carpocrates 
of Alexandria (a.d. lao), who asserted the mor- 
tality of Christ’s body and the creation of the 
world by angels. Also tCarpo-oxatite. 

*383-7 T . Rogers 39 r#. (1607) 65. 1677 Gilpin Deemottol. 
(1867) 138 The filthy Cau-pocratians, who taught that men 
must sin and do the will of all the devils. 1882-3 Schaff 
Relig. Encycl. II. 880 The Antinoraianism of the Carpo- 
cratians. 1379 Cottfnt. Sanders 590 The Gnostikes 

and Carpocratites haue Images painted in collours. 

Carpolite (ka-jp^^lait). Also -lithe, [f, Gr. 
xaptro- fruit + KiBos stone : see -Lite.] A fossil or 
petrified fruit. 

x^7 Craig, Carpolite. x83x Richardson Geol. 196 Car- 
poliihes. 

Carpologfy (kaJtp(?‘lddgi). [f. Gr. xapiro- fruit 
+ -\0710 : see -iogy,] The part of botany which 


is concerned with the study of fruits. Hence 
Carpolo'gical a., Carpolo-gioally adv.y Carpo*- 
logist. 

x8a6 Edin, Rev, VIII. 66 Those botanists, .are. .aware of 
the necessity of the study of carpology. Ibid. 67 A carpo- 
logical tour in France, England and Holland. x8^ in Eng. 
Mech. 2^ Dec. 370/2 Carpological specimens. 1819 Cole- 
BKooKE in Trans. Linn. Soc, Kill. (1822') 46 That eminent 
carpologist. 

II Caitpas (kaupzJs'l. Anat. [mod.L. carpus, a. 
Gr. xapirbs wrist.] The part of the skeleton which 
unites the hand to the fore-arm, consisting in the 
higher vertebrates of eight small bones, in birds 
of two. In man it forms the wrist ; in the horse, 
the hnee. 

1679 Plot Siajfordsh. (1686} 205 From the Carpus to the 
end of the middle finger. 1720 Monro Anat. (1741) 259 
The Hand is.. divided into the Carpus, Metacarpus and 
Fingers. 1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 91 The carpus, 
foiming [in the horse] what by a sort of license is called the 
knee. 1840 G, Ellis Anat. 417 Other small arteries are 
given off to the carpus and hand. 

Carquan, Carquenet, obs. ff. Cabcan, -et. 
Carr^ (kai). dial. [Old Northumbrian carr 
rock.] A rock: now especially applied to insulated 
rocks off the Northumbrian and Scottish coasts. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 24 Se Se getimbres hus his 
ofer can*. Ibid. Mark xv. 46 Eyrgen }>ast wss geheawen 
ofcarre. z8<fi Benuick Nat, Club 111. 223 Fame Islands 
— The Utt Carres, modernized into Out Carres, are not far 
from Monkshouse. 

Carr car (kaj). local. Also4kerr,5ker,6-7 
caxre. [From ON. Cf. Da. kaer, kjror pool, pond 
(e. g. gaae-kaer village pond), Sw. kserr fen, morass, 
marsh, moor, Norw. kjser, kjei-r pool, marsh, wet 
copse, Icel. kjarr copse-wood, brushwood, kjarr- 
myrr marsh grown with brushwood.] 

1 . A pond or pool ; a bog or fen ; now, usually, 
wet boggy ground ; a meadow recovered by drain- 
ing from the bog. 

cxsroR. BRUNNKC/im;/. fFhc^CRoIls) 14574 Sire Thadok,]>e 
erchmschop of 3ork, He liuede in kerres, as do)> he stork. 1338 
Leland Hiu, V. 53 This Fenne , .hath many Carres of Waters 
in it. Ibid. V. 122 'There is a praty Car or Pole in Bishops 
Dale. 13^ Scatter Cri. Roll in £. Peacock N.-W. Line. 
Gloss. (ETD. S.) s. V., Euery inhabytant of Scotter shall put 
ther ^yse in the carre. X614 Markham Cluap ffstsb. (1623) 
46 Which pastures may be either high woods, commons, 
carres, or such like spacious pieces of ground. 1691 Ray 
N. C. Wds., Carre, a hollow place where water stands. 1843 
yrul, R(n, Agric. Soc. IV. n. 293 These redeemed meadows, 
or carrs [Lincolnshire], consist of an unctuous peat. x88a 
Titnes 17 Sept. 8/5 In the carrs and marishes both com and 
turnips are under water. i88x Archxol, XLVI. 37B There 
are lands called cars in most of the neighbouring parishes. 
1887 York Herald 16 Apr. 2/1 Agistments in Everingham 
Carr. Horses and Cattle may be Pastured on the ^ove 
Carr from loth May to Old Michaelmas Day, 1887. 

2 . A fen or bog grovni up with low bushes, 
willows, alders, etc. ; a boggy or fenny copse. 

c,X44o Promp. Paro. 272 Ker, where treys growyn be a 
watur or a fenn, cardeUtm ; ker for aldyr, ahtetnm. x68x 
Worlidge Diet. Rust, et Urb., Carre, woody moist boggy 
ground. x6gx Ray S. ^ E. C. Wds., Carre, a wood of 
alder, or other trees in a moist bog^ place. 1863 W, 
White East. Eng, II. 98 The larger islets are known as 
‘ carrs and ‘ alder carrs ' to denote UioSe on which the water- 
side tree grows thickly. 1874 N, Ser. v. I._i32 In 
Norfolk . . osier or alder carrs. One is called thS hird-carr 
from the fact of the black-headed gull breeding there. 1883 
G, C. Davies Norfolk Broads xv. (1884) iii In the upper 
marshes, low copses, locally called ' carrs,’ are numerous. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, as carr flx, oak, wood, 
timber and trees dug up in carrs ; f carr-grave, 
t-graver, an officer appointed to attend to the 
carrs ; f corr-siok (see quot.) : carr swallow, a 
local name of the Black Tern {Sterna nigra). 
Also Cabooose. 

zBoz Ray N, C. Wds., Car-sick, the kennel, a word used 
in Sheffield. 1802 Montague Omith. Diet, II, It is found 
in the fenny parts of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, and 
is called at this last place Car-Swallow. 

Carr car (kai). local, [perh, identical with 
prec.] (See quot.) 

1679 Plot Siajfordsh, (1686) 146 Whether they can find 
any coal water, 1. e. an acid water having a Car, or yellow 
sediment, x 88 o R, Holland in O. C. 4- F. Words (£. D. S.) 
77 The brown sediment (humate of iron) deposited in. water 
from boggy ground is called carr in Cheshire. 

Hence Caxr-watex, Carry a. 

1873 Lane. Gloss, 70 Carr-iuaier, red peaty water. Carry, 
red, peaty. x888 N. 4 Q, vii. V. 135. 

Carp, var, of Cab. 

Garrabin, Carrat, etc. : see Caba-. 
Garracature, obs. fonn of Cabicatube. 

*t' Carrack, carack (kse-rak). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms ; 5-6 car7k(e, 5 carikke, careke, karik, 
carrik(ke, oaTryk(e, caxrake, oaxryg, 5-7 oarak, 
oaraok(e, oairike, oanicke, 6 carake, caxyck, 
(caracte, carect), oarrek(e, 6-7 carike, car- 
ick(e, careok(e, corracke, carreok(e, oarrick, 
carrak, 7 (caixact), carraque, 7-8 (oaraot), 7-9 
carack, oarrack. [a. OF. carraque, caraque = 
med.L. carraca, carrica, cctrica, Sp., Pg. carraca. It. 
caracca (whence also MDu. kard'ke, novi hraah), 
of uncertain origin ; see Diez.] 
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A large ship of bunlen, also fitte«l for warfare, 
such as those formerly us<^ by the Portuguese in 
trading with the East Indies ; a galleon. 

ri386 CH.vecfcR Somfn. X, 04 Brodder than of a cart}); 
[.VSS., canik caiik, carike, caryke] i't the sayl. a 1422 
Hes. V. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iti. 31 1 , 7a Maistres for 
owr grete shippes, canakes, barges, and balyngers. a 1422 
ToMA.i^uf. 1 . 7a notCy Therbe twey new Carr^as of making 
at Bartholem. 1480 Caxtos Ckron. Eng, ccAliii, With 3 
carrickes [v. r. carrikkes, Fabyas caiykes] of Jene. 1^3 
Act I Rick. Ill, viii. Preamb., In Otraks, Galeis, ana 
Shippes. z^Act ii Hen. VII, v. Preamb., Cartykis.. 
of other regions and Cuntreies. tsog-xo Act i Hen. VI/I, 
XX. § I Any Carrek or Galey. 1512 Wriothesley C&rcit. 
(187s) I. 7 A carike of Frances 2523 Ld. Berxess Freiss. 1 . 
xxvii. 41 Shyppes, careckes, and galyes. 1329 BLasteix 
Pastyine,Hiit. £rU.[iSii \ 250 Toke .iii. of the greatte^t of 
theyr Caiyckes. 1534 Ln. Berners l 7 oid. Bk, JT. Avrel. 
(i546jU V o. In greate carrackes. 1570 Kortk PlutarJi 33S 
(R. ) One of the greatest carects or htiTkes of the king, x^x 
J. Bell Haddmt’s Afisw. Osor. 439 A great Garrick would 
be skarce able to beare them alL 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
III. ii. 140 SpaIne,who sent whole Armadoes of Carrects. x6oo 
Abp. Abbot Exf. yonak 146 The hugest mightiest Carickes 
that ever came on the water. xfa8 Wither Brit. Remewk. 
viT. 104s The Carraks, and the Argosies of Spaine. x6ss 
Heywood Fort, hy Land iv. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 4x4 With any 
Carract that do’s trade for Spain. x6^ Cotton Es/emon 
ni. IX. 441 The wrack of the Garricks. 1703 De Foe SJ>. 
Descent Misc. 130 Here a vast Carrack flies, while none 
pursue, _x86o Motley NetherL \ 1868) II. xvi. 283 Drake . . 
fell in with one of those famous Spanish East Indiamen, 
called canacks. 

Carract, obs. form of 

Carrageen, -glieen (km-r^/n). Properly 
Carraglieen moss. [Prom Carragheen near 
Waterford in Ireland, where it grows abundantly.] 
A kind of seaweed {fihrondus crispus), also 
called Irish moss, common on the British coasts, 
of a cartilaginous texture and a purplish colour, 
becoming yellowish-white when dried. It yields 
on boiling a nutritive demulcent jelly, used for 
food and in medicine. Introduced into medical 
use by Mr. Todhunter of Dublin. (See Reece’s 
Monthly Gazette of Health, Jan. 1S31.) 

X834 Esther CavLS.'iHonsekjnls Guide ^7 Carraghan moss 
. . in the time of the dreadful destitution in Ireland, in 1831, 
was the means of preserving many families frem starving. 
1837 M. Donovan Dam. Econ. II. 323 Carrageen, commonly 
called Irish moss, introduced fiom Ireland as an article of 
food within the last ten years. 2842 Pewiy Cycl. XXI. 256 
Carrageen moss, .is frequently employed instead of isinglass 
for die manufacture of blanc-mange and jellies. 

Hence Gaxxaereo’xiin (C/<««.),the form of PECTiii 
found in Carragheen. 

Oarraine, oarran., oarren, obs. ff. Cabbiof. 
Carralle, -ell, obs. forms of CaboIi. 

Oarrat, Carraway : see Cabat, Cabaway. 
Carrat^tchet: see Cabei-. 

Carreck(e, carrek(e, obs. ff. Cabback. 
t Carre-crow. Obs. = Cabbion Cbow. 

x6xi CoTGR., Corbin, (carrion, or cane) crow, 

Carrect, carret, obs. forms of Carat. 
CaTreen(e, Carrell, etc. : see Cabe-. 
Carrefour : see Cabfoub. 
fCa'rrel. Obs. Alsocarele. A fabric men- 
tioned in the i6th and 17th c. 

1570 Bk. of Drapery in Beck Draped s Did. (i88a) Car- 
re/ts, Currelles, [mentioned with bays, fastians, Md mock- 
adoes, as] works mixed with silk, saietrie, or linen y'am. 
x6xx Bk. of Rates Ota&It Ckirrels, the peece, conteining 15 
elnes, viij L 1720 Siam's Sitrv. (ed. Strype 1734) II. v. ix. 
266/1 There were Carells, Fustians, Blankets. 

Carriable, carryable (k^e-riab’!), a. [f. 
CHUBBY + -ABLE.] That may be carried. 

x6xx CoTGR., Porfatisse, portatiue, portable, carryable. 
X887 Pall Mall G. 10 June zo/x A simple motion, carryable 
by a simple majority. 

Carriage (kasTid^). Forms : 4-7 cariage, 5 
katyage, 5-6 oaryage, 5-7 oatry&ge, [Sc. 5-7 
oarage, 6 oarraige), 6- carriage, [a. ONP. 
cartage, in mod.F. charriage, Picard carriage 
action of conveying in a vehicle, f. carter, mod.F. 
charrier to carry (in a cart, etc.) ; see -age.] 

I. The action of carrying. 

1 . Carrying or bearing from one place to another ; 
conveyance. 

X388 Wyclif Gen. xlv. lo That thei take waynes . . to the 
cariage [138a kariying] of her little children, CX440 Promp. 
Paru. 62 Caryage, veciura, portaguim, etc. 23^ Ln. Ber- 
ners Cold, Bk.M.AureUxSi^)!^)}, The horse, thathathe 
. . passed his coarse of caryage, shoulde reste hym. 2626 
Bacon Sylva §293 The caxriageof the Sounds. 2^3 Urquhart 
Rabelais m. lii, 422 Their Carriages by Wains and Carts 
of the Wines. 1723 Db Fob Voy. round W. (1840) 299 
Mules or horses for carriage, 282^ M'Cullock Pol. Econ. 
III. V. 284 For the expences of carnage as for those of pro- 
duction. 

b. with obj. genitive, or special reference to the 
object : = ‘ being carried 
i6xs Shaks. Cymb, in. iv. 290 X.east . . I be suspected of 
'Your carriage from the Court. 2729 Db Foe Crusoe (1840) 
I. XX. 359 Trees, which. .lay there for carriage. 2826 Sir J. 
Sebright Observ. Hawking (xtdSi 33 By constant carriage, 
not only by day, but also . . during a part of the night. 

2 . esp. Conveyance of merchandise ; commercial 
transport; traffic of transport; carrying trade. 


2523 1 1 rxiif jtR. H Mj '. Ji '1 he t.rthu s» ellcth iv, bohif th 
. . with tre.iU>n>;e, a'ld siecjally with carnage. 2347 Adx 
Edw VI, V. 3 5 The caria-ie or conveyaunce of anny h t-cs 
. . into Scotelande. 1684. Blsnit tr. More's Utopia 73 The 
.Streets are made very convenient fur all Carriage 1727 He 
Foe Eng. Tradesm. \.\vLii84ii L 2611 Our river itavig.uion 
is not to be named for carriage with the v a-,! bulk cd tarriaqe 
by packhorvcs and by w agons. a 1797 lit hki Late 
yatien iR.''rhe largest piopmtion of carriage had l>eeii 
engros-ed by neutral nations. 1834 Solthiy xviii. 

12^1 32 The whole carriage of the northern counties .. 
was performed by pack-horses. 

+ 3 . iVn impost on the transport of goods through | 
a country or territory; a customs duty, toll, or 
carrier's licence. Ohs. ‘ J 

[c 2200 in Dugdale Mon^t. I. 3x0 Soluta et quieta de I 
omnibus Geldis . . et lastagio et stallagio et carriagio } 2772 
Aniig. Sarisb. 80 Free from ToU, Pontage, Passage, Pas- 
ture, Lestage, Stallage, Carriage and every other Custom. 

t 4 . An obsolete service of carrying, or a pay- 
ment in lieu of the same, due by a tenant to his 
landlord or feudal superior, or imposed by autho- 
ritj\ Cf. Avehage j//.t Ohs. 

^2386 Chvvc2r Perr. T. T 677 DIstreyned by taylages, 
custumes, and ctuit^es. i4fo Cvxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiL 
214 Touchyng vitalls and also of catyages. 2549 Contpl. 
Scot. XV. 125, I am maid ane slaue of my body to r}'n and 
itLshe in arrage & canaige.^ 2372 Csupion Hist. Irel. 11. viiL 
11633) toa The Irish imposition of Coyne, Livery, Cartings, 
carnages, loadings.^ x6zx Bible Fref. a He [.Solomon] had 
. . troubled them w ith somecaringes. 2703 in Kehle Bp, T. 
JVllsoH 11863)194 To leave all such carriages, Boones and 
services on the .same foot as already provided for by Law. 
1733 in United Presbyter. Mag. Apr. (1684) 156 To answer 
all carriages and days* dargs exacted by the laird. 1734- 
1833 [see Avervgc iA*]. 

5 - \ellipt. or contexliially) The pi ice, expense, 
or cost of carrj’ing- 

2733 Chambers Cyc/. Supply Carria^, also denotes the 
money or^hire paid to a carrier, or otner bearer of goods. 
The carriage of letters is called postage^ 2866 Rogers 
Agric. 4 Prices I, xx. 504 Sometimes the carriage is. given 
as a separate item. 

•f 6. [contextually) Power, ability, or capacity 
for carrying; (in quot 1588 quibblingly). Ohs. 

2588 Shaks. L, L. L. i. iL 74 S^pson . . was a man of 
go^ carruige, great carriage ; for hee carried the Towne- 
rates on his backe like a porter, sj^ Pineda Eng. Span, 
Did, s. V., A Beast of Carriage, a ^ip of Carriage. 

7 . Arith. See Carry 7. 

2847 De Morgan Aritknut. Bks. Introd. sa Proceed with 
each iigure, and carriages 

f 8. ‘ Bearing course, direction. Obs. 

z668 Ccltetfer & Cole Barihol. Asiat. r. vL 10 The In- 
sertion of many Nerves, and the oblique carriage of many 
fibres. Ib/d, 12 llie carriage of Fibres. 

9 . The carrying of a fortress, etc. ; also carriage 
aviay : cf. Cabby i6, 46. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks fi&sf) 6to Sobmian . . resolued 
forthwith to besiege Vienna, the chiefe citie of .Austria, in 
good hope that by the carriage away of that, the other 
cities . . would without any re-dkance be yeelded vnto him. 

10 . Action of condneting, carrying ont ; execu- 
tion ; conduct, management, administration. 

x6oz R. Johnson Kiugd. 4 Contrma. (1603) 83 The whole 
Govemment and cairiaM of aflaires. z6zz Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. X. i. (1632) 1241 A Proclamation agmnst all griping 
Monopolies, .and Fintcctions . .as also against other abuses 
in other inferiour carriages. xSso B. DiscoUim. ax The car- 
riages or miscarriage of these affaires. 2652 Needham tr. 
SeSfen’s Mare Cf. Ep. Ded. 18 The carriage and conduct 
of tills noble Entetprise. 2876 Belfast Xeros 22 Nov. ^3 

Messrs. solicitors, hod the carriage of the sale. 2884 

Lam Times Rep. 26 Apr. 246/1 The carriage of the order 
[for winding up a carapotw] is ^ven to the first petitioner. 

11. The carrying (of a motion). 

2879 O’Connor Beacmafteid 397 The consequence of the 
carriage of the motion would be the expulsion of I .ord John 
Russell from power. 

II, Manner of carrying ; conduct, behaviour, 

12 . Manner or way of canying or bearing (e.g. 
anything in the hand, the body^ or any part of it), 

zdsx Burton Anal, Mel, iil ii. in. iii- (1651) 470 'Tis not 
the eye, but carriage of it. 16^3 Walton Angler i. v, The 
ill carriage of the line . . makes you lose your labour. 2688 
R. Holme Armoury m. 150/r A good Graver, .[must] have 
a curious & exact carriage of the Hand. 2712 Budgell 
SpedtS^Q, 67 P 12 An handsome carriage of the body. 2822 
De poiNCKY in Page Life I. v. 97 A peculiar and graceful 
carriage of her head. 

13 . Manner of canying one's body; bodily de- 
portment, bearing, mien. 

xsyb Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, it. iv. 466 A goodly portly man . . 
of a most nohle Carriage. 2633 CoGAN^tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xxxviii. § 3. 253 A stately carriage, far different from that 
he was wont to have. 2703 Addison Italy 45 A free and 
easie Carriage. 1866 G, Macdohalo AIxm. Q. Neighb. ix. 
(1878) ys He had the carriage of a military man. 

14 . Manner of conducting oneself socially ; de- 
meanour; deportment, behaviour. (Refening to 
manners.) arch. 

2390 Shaks. Com. Err. iit.ii. 14 Teach sinne the carriage 
of a holy Saint. 264a Fuller HolyfyPr^. Si, ni. xxi. 221 
Others have so scomfull a caifriage. 1097 Daupier Voy, 
xiii. (1698) 372 A pretty ingenious young man . , of a vety 
civil carriage and behaviour. 2742 Middleton Cicero IL 
vii. 6 Her husbands peevishness and churlish carriage. 1818 
Byron Juan i. Ixvi, Her very prudent carriage. 

1 ). Manner of acting to or towards others; 
treatment of others, arch. 

1398 Bacon Hypocrites, fi'2i.CArb.)x27 Their.. honest car- 
liage towardes men. 20x2 — Faction ibid. S3 The even | 


L.irna.;c bvlMcciie two f.irtion'-, proceciletli not alwaics of 
m'Nieratiiin. 1646 i-iiK 1 *. Hm'usi Pstud. i'p. |. x. tit:):>'i*3> 
Who can hut laugh at the carrmge of .\mmon unto .Mevandcr ? 
2692 SotTii 12 .Vi rwr. *16,^7 I. i.'3 We have treated of meii'v 
carritige to Christ in this world. 2725 De Foi Voy. 
r'ttnd HZ 1184C1I 238 The affectionate carriage of tiiiv poor 
woman w her infant. 2844 Ilisn vn 1 Cenin^sby 11 . xii. 171 
Lutretia’s c.irriage towards her gave her little di-cumfirt. 
1856 Evil KsoN hug. Traits \ \. Manners Wk-s (Bohn) IL )<1 
} Nothing c.m be more delicate .. than the courtship and 
mutual carriage of the se\e<i. 

t c. with pi.) An act of behaviour towards 
another. Ohs. 

2649 liF. Hvil Cases Consc. i. ix. In all which mutuall 
carriagis, ive ought to he guided by thove respects which 
we could wish tendered to ourselves in the like occasions. 
2682 IJlvv.vn Holy War After some mutual carriages 
of love. 16S4 — Pilgr. II, 6 .Ml her unkind, unnatural, and 
ungodly carnages, to her dear Friend. 

15 . Habitual conduct or behaviour. (Referring 
to morals or charai ter.) 

2588 Tkv.nsc Let. in Auimadv. (1863) Introd. ga Slakinge 
my actions the towchestone of the honest, cariage of myself. 
ih(8 Herrick Ilcsper,, Epit, sober Matron, With biamelesie 
carriage I liv’d here. 1712 Sti e le Sped. No. 480 1P2 Some- 
thing of their own Carriage they w ould exempt from Ev- 
amination. 27^ Sterne TV. .VAa;n<^ii8o2>I.vii. 14 Aperson 
of decent carnage. 2844 Disrveli Coningsby 11. 1. 50 That 
irregular and unsettled carriage of public men which so 
perplexed the nation. 

b. Conduct or action in given circumstances. 

2587 Fleming Cosstn. HolistshedWf. 1402/3 His fidelitle 
and good cairisge in small things. X6U-48 Row //ixA Kirk 
11842) 217 His cariage in relation to Gowrie's Cotispiracie. 
1663 Gerbier CoHsuel Civ a. Negotiations . . wheiem your 
Lordships carriage hath justly deserved the respects of 
those. 1868 Freeman Xortn. Cong, (2876) IL ix. 409 Harold's 
energetic carriage in the Welsh campaign. 

fc. Short for ‘good carriage . (Also in sense r 5.' 
2618 Fikkh'bsl Island Fccss 11. i. One without cariiage 
or common sense. _ 2622 Euikc Debates Ho, Lords (1870) 
106 Protested his innocencye and carryage in that place. 
x666 Pepvs Dia^ 27 Sept., She is poor m clothe.s, and not 
bred to any carriage. 

i'lS. A piece of conduct ; action; proceeding. 

1609 Toi'rntlr Fun. Poems iso His former catriages. 
2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 344 All her actions & carriagub 
are full of honor. 16^ Stillingei. Serm. iv, 159 Men, 
so1>er, just, humble and meek in all tbeir carriages. 

+ 17 , hianner or way of conducting or managing 
(an affair). Obs, 

x6x2 Davies Why Ireland, 4 t. (2747) 9 Touching the car- 
riage of the Martiall affaires from the seventeenth year, etc. 
26^ Bp. REYNOLDS^Lnnfx Supp. xvii. To leave every man 
in the external carriages of his worship unto the conduct of 
his private fancy. 2683 Evelyn D«t/y 23 July, Some dis- 
like of the present carnage of mattem at Court. 

III. That which is carried. 

't‘ 18 . Something carried; a burden, a load. Ohs, 
14^ MS. Christ's Hasp,, Abingdon in Dem. Archit, III. 
41 For cartis with cariage may goo & come. 2323 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. Iv, Their horses with caryages entred 
in : and the two that came last [were] laden with coles. 
1383 Babincton Commandm. (1590) 339 The pismire, .whose 
manylittle cariages. .make amreatheape at mat. 2598 Bar- 
ret Tkeor. IVarres il L 37 The musket is a heauie caiiage, 
and painfull to be handlM. 2607 Tokell Fourf. Beasts 
Ded- 5 When our backs be break, they must take up the 
carriage. 2704 Worlidce Did. Rust, et Urb. 5.v. Saddle, 
To keep the Portmanteau, or other Carriage off the Riders 
baclG 

b. A load, as a quantity definite or indefinite. 
2396-7 S. Finche in App. Hist. Croydon (17831 132 We get 
in carnages of stone and bricke. 2704 Worlidce Did. 
Rust.ei Urb. s.v., Catnge of Lime is 64 Bushels. 2803 
Forsyth Beauties Scott, f, 3x9 Bringing, .carriages of lime, 
o. fig. Burden, load. 

a i!« 3 Udall Royster D. iii. it, Met^ Doth not love lade 
you? Cnst. I feele no such cariage. 26x0 Shaks. Temp, 
V. l 3 Time (joes vpright with his carriage. 

1 19 . Baggage. (Originally collect . ; later often 
in pli) Obs. a. The portable equipment of an 
army, L. impedimenta ;aBAG0AGE 2. Sometimes 
including the whole baggage-train. 

1375 Barbour BnaeWM, 375 The cariage .. Behynd hym 
levyt he alt still. fax^MorteArtA.a3&a Theykairetothe 
karynge and take whate them likes. 2460 C^pgrave CApoh. 
313 In the tyme of the batail al her catiage was stole be 
the Frenschmen. 2386 J. Hooker Girald. Ird, in Hotiu- 
shed II. 84/1 Tlie cariage was dragging after the armie, 
and slenderlie manned. xijgS Grbnewey Taeitud Ante, l 
XL (1633) 3x llie carriages inclosed in the middest [^nediis 
impedimentts). x6zx Speed Hist. Ct. Brit, ix. iv. 4;^ The 
King . . had sent his maine Army to conduct the Carnages. 
i6xx Bible z Satn. xvii. 22 Dauid left his cariage in the 
hand of the keeper of the cariage. 2644 Sundsby Diary 
(1836) 130 His carriage Could not pass. 1^ Stanley Hist. 
Phtlos.lijot) 1x6 To bum their Carnages and Tents. 

b. Movable or portable property ; baggage or 
luggage carried with one on a journey, etc. 

2398 Trbvisa Barth, De P. R, xvin. xix, (1495) 778 The 
camell is. .gode. .to here charge and caryage of men. C2423 
Three Kings Cologne 40 Euery kyng . . had with hym hb 
cariage, )hU is to seye beestys, as oxen and schepe and o)mr 
beestis pat longeth to mannys lyuyng and sustynaunce, 2363 
Foxe A.lkM. 11383} 9S8 This Cardmall [Wofsey] . . hauing 
in his cariage Ixxx wagons. 23^ Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 94 Con- 
strained at euery balte to take downe my carriages and lift 
them up againe on sundry horses backs. x6xz Bible Acts 
xxi. 15 We tooke vp our cariages, & went w to Hiei^salem. 
2635 FrancioH ix. 2 A little wag^n . . to be made here, to 
put my Carries in it, which is too heavy for my Sumpter- 
horse. 2743 R. Poole youm, France 4- Holl, (1744) L aoo, 
I would ^eatlyhave lessen'd my Carriage, and my expence 
also thereby. 
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'^■20. Leaves and branches carried away by a 
stag with his antlers ivhen passing through a 
thicket or wood. Ol>s. 

j6iC Surfl. & Markh. Coimir. Farm 6S4 If the Hart be 
tall and lat^e, the cariages -will also be somewhat large._ 

"t* 21. Cleaning carried by words j burden, im- 
port, purport, bearing. Obs. 

160Z Sh\ks. Ham. i, i. 94 By the same cov’nant And car- 
riage of the article design'd. 1607 Hierov trbs, I. 367 This 
was the question, as appeareth by the whole carriage of the 
former chitpter. 16.. Time's Store-ho. zia (L.; The Hebrew 
teat hath no other carriage. 

IV. Means of carrying. 

* In general use. 

f 22. collect. Means of conveyance. Obs. 

c 1450 Merlin x. 144 On the tother side come all the cariage 
of the londe, and brought vitaile. idxs Brinsley Lud. Lit. 
Introd. 16 Knowing languages to be the carryage of know- 
ledge Z710 rief 9 .dw/r xl[x.] §6 Letters and Packets, 
passing or repassing by the Carriage called the Penny-Post. 
xSoo Wellington Let, in Gurw. Disp. I. 104 To proceed 
with that quantity for which they have at present carriage. 

i* 23. A vehicle or means of conveyance of any 
kind. Obs. exc. in wheel carriage ; = next. 

15. . Dk. Northumh. Hoiaehold Bk. xliv. (1S27) 386 Ther 
shall he a Catyage apontide at every Remevall for the 
Cariage of my Loraes Chtidre Stuff. 1665 G. Havers P. 
dellaFalle'sTrasf.B. Indian Oneofthose Carriages which 
the Portugalscall Rete. .a net of cords tyd at thenead and 
feet, and hanging down from a great Indian Cane. 1740 
Johnson Drake Wks. IV. 441 _The most useful animals of 
this country . . serving as carriages over rocks and moun- 
tains. X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 33 Apr., The poor chair- 
men and their carriages. Ihid. 26 Apr., Coaches, chaises, 
chairs, and other carnages. 1776 Aoam Smith W. N. (1869) 
II. v. i. 307 A high way, a bridge, a navigable canal, may . . 
be . . made and maintained by a small toll upon the car- 
riages that make use of them. xySS Burns Inventory, 
Wheel carriages I hae but few. Three carts . . ae auld 
wheelbarrow. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) III. 94 No 
wheel-carriage rolls this morning in these streets. 

*1* 24. A wheeled vehicle generally. Obs. or arch. 

i960 WniTEHORNE Arte Warre 1x588! 41 Euery ten men of 
armes, should haue flue carriages. x6xi Cotgr., Charroy, 
a cart, or other cariage. xigi^Pittingion Vestry Bk. (Surtees) 
210 For mending the church gate that carnages comes in 
at, 2r. hd. Z71X Loud. Gas. No. 4935/4 Wheels of all man- 
ner of Carriages. 1741 Act 14 George II, xlii. § 5 Carts, 
waggons, or other carriages, employed only about Hus- 
bandry, or carrying of only Cheese, Butter, Hay, Straw, 
Com. 1757 Geutl. Mag. 528 Laws . . for . . regulating the 
drivers of carriages within this city [London]. 

25. A wheeled vehicle for conveying persons, as 
distinct from, one for the transport of goods. Often 
in comb., as hackney-carriage, railway-carriage, 
travellmg-earriage, etc. 

1706 Phillips, Carriole, also a kind of cover'd or close 
Avaggon. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xi, The master of 
the waggon . . fearing the captain and his lady Avould take 
umbrage and leave his carriage, etc- lygi — Per. Pic. lii. 
{headings. The whole company set out for Ghent in the 
Diligence . . Our Hero is captivated by a Lady in that Car- 
riage. 1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. II, iv. v, Monsieur in a com- 
monplace travelling carriage is off Northwards. 1879 Echo 
29 Oct., The Supervisor of Excise . . said that the woid 
‘ carria^' as defined by the Act of Parliament, meant any 
vehicle not used for carrying merchandise or any kind of 
goods. X884 Miss Braddon Iskmael xxix, Lolling in the 
comer of a railway carriage. 

26. spec. A wheeled vehicle kept for private use 
for driving in ; especially an elegant four-wheeled 
vehicle having accommodation for four persons 
inside, and drawn by two or more horses. Car- 
riage and pair : one drawn by a pair of horses. 

This use began about the middle of the i8th c. ; coach was 
the word in earlier use, 

[1741 Act 14 Geo. II, xlii. S 5 The covered Carriages of 
noblemen and Gentlemen for their private use,] 1771 
SMOLLEn Humph. Cl. 24 May, The postilion behind, en- 
deavouring to stop the carnage. 17^4 W. Felton Wtle), A 
Treatise on Carnages, comprehending Coaches, Chariots, 
Phsetons, Curricles, Gigs, Whiskies, etc. 1848 Thackeray 
Vmi, Fair\m, A carriage and four splendid horses. 1879 
Times ay Aug., The party drove _off in a carriage and pair. 
18^ Miss Braddon Ishmael xxix, I wonder that you can 
drive in an open carriage in such weather, 

** In technical use. 

27. The wheeled support on which a piece of 
ordnance is mounted ; a gun-carriage. 

iSfc Whitehorne Arte IVarre (158S) 97 To make the 
carriage of the artillery, with the spokes of y® wheele 
crooked. 1603 KNOLLEs/fis/. Turks (J.), He commanded 
the great ordnance to he laid upon carriages, which before 
lay bound in great un-weildy timber, Phillips, C«r- 
ria^ for Pieces of Ordinance, a kind of long, narrow Carts, 
each made to the proportion of the Gun it is to carry. 1776 
W. Heath in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1833) 1. 278, I 
should be glad to have the carriages for the four pounders 
sent forward. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., s. v. Cannon, The 
gun is mount^ on a steel carriam weighing 15 tons. 

28. Carriage-building. The wheeled framework 
which supports the body of a coach or similar 
vehicle (see quot. 17941 . 

176X Official Descr. Royal State Coach, The whole of the 
carriage and body is richly ornamented. 1794 W. Felton 
Carriages I. 30 Its [carriage's] meaning is frequently 
confined to the under part only, on which the body is 
placed. Ibid. 40 All four-wheeled carriages are divided into 
two parts— the upper and under carriage. The upper is the 
main one, on which the body is hung ; the under carriage 
IS the conductor, and turns by means of a lever . , The hind 
wheels are placed on the upper part; the fore wheels on 
the under. 


29. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
which move and cany some part of a machine. 

x68ft R, Holme Armoury ni. iiL 114/1 {Several Parts 0/ 
a Press) The Carriage, is the sliding Plank on which the 
Marble Stone is laid. _x833 J. Holland Matutf. Metals II. 
2?9 The type carriage is caused to move steadily along. 1879 
Cassells Teeku, Bduc. IV. 395/2 From seven hundred to 
nine hundred spindles, .arranged upon the * carriage ', or 
movable part of the mule, 

30. t a. The loop attached to the sword-belt, 
through which one passed his sword. Obs. (Perh. 
only an affectation.) 

160S Shaks. Ham. v. ih 161 Ham. What call you the 
Carriages ? Osr. The Carriages, Sir, are the hangers. Ham. 
The phrase would bee more Gemiaine to the matter ; If we 
could carry Clannon by our sides. 

b. *847-78 Halliwlll, Carriage, a belt which carries 
a whetstone behind a mower. {Var. dial) 1879 in Miss 
Jackson Skropsh. lVord-6k. 

31. Agric. An artificial channel for conveying 
water for irrigation, drainage, etc. Obs. or dial. 
(Cf. Cabsibe 5.) 

x66^ 'gas.wxsi^Syst.Agric. iiL § 2 (1681) 22 Let the main 
Carnage narrow by degrees, and so let it narrow till the 
end, that the Water may press into the lesser Carriages, 
that Issue all along from the main 1679 Plot Staffbrash. 
(1686) 356 Smaller carriages or trenches 40 or 50 yards 
asunder. it^^Worlidge Diet. Rust, et Urb. s. v. Drains, 
The lesser Drains must be made among the Carriages in 
the lowest places. 1889 Hampslu Gloss. (E. D, S.) Carriage, 
a drain, water carriage. 

32. =Beaeing 13. b. A rail-chair. 

1788 Smeaton ia Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 3 A piece of 
brass, or br^s carriage, made to fit upon the vertical part 
of the meridian . . This piece of brass carries the spindle, 
iBx6 Specif. Losh 4- Stephensotis Patent No. 4067. 6 The 
half lap joinings of the rails c, c placed in their carriagea 
c. Arch. ‘ The timber framework on which the 
steps of a wooden staircase are supported’ (Gwilt), 
1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 18S This additional 
wood- work, which is necessary to the firmness and durability 
of the construction, is called the carriage of the stairs, 
f 33. =P0ETAGE. Obs. 

1793 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Carriage is also used to de- 
note a space of ground, over which the inhabitants of New 
France, and other colonies of North America, .are obliged 
to carry their boats and provisions. 

I V. Aiiribuiively, and in Combinatim. 

34. General : •j'a. (used for cairying), as car- 
riege-beast, -bier, -bullock, cattle, etc. ; f b. (con- 
cerned with tlie baggage), as carriage - matt, 
•master', o. (referring to v^icles, senses 23 - 26 , 
esp. 26 ), as carriage-blind, -break, -builder, -build- 
ing, -clock, -door, -exercise, -frame, -head, -Icuider, 
-lamp, -road, -spring, -tax, -top, -wheel, -ivindota. 

XS48 Thomas lial. Gram., Giumente, any "^cariage 
beastes. 1629 Bingham Xenophon 28 Lay your baggage 
vpon the carnage-beasts. ax8^ Gay Goshawk xi. in Child 
Ballads iv. xcvi. (1886J 362/2 Rise up. .And make her *car- 
riage-bier. 1837 Carlyle .ffr. Rev. HI. 1. iv. 33 Pull up 
your ^carriime-blinds. 1803 Wellington Let. in Gurw. 
Disp. I. 399 Every '•'carriage Bullock, .should have a sad^e. 
1884 F. Britten Watch, 4- Clockm. 113 Used for striking 
the hours on in. .'"carriage clocks, i860 W. G. Clark 
Vacai. Tour 53 Like a "cairiage-lamp, 1379 Barbour 
Bruce viii. 275 The "cariage-inen and th» poueiale.^ 1598 
Barret Thew. Warres iv. iiL xio The ''cariage-maister is 
to furnish him with rartes and cariages. Southey 

Eng. Eclog. i, A "carriage road That sweeps conveniently 
from gate to gate, x^ Pmilups Vesuv. viii. 208 Wide 
enough for a broad carria^-road. X869 Nicholson Zool, 
xUii. (1880) 390 In many Brachiopods the arms are sup- 
ported upon a more or less complicated internal calcareous 
framework or skeleton . . sometimes called the ‘ carriage- 
spring apparatus’. xWj Spectator 5 Mar. 318/1 Carriage- 
builders and others interested in the •^Carnage-tax. 1853 
Douglas JIfilit. Bridges vu. 359 A veiy good substitute 
for a capstan may be formed of a carnage wheel. iBg/S 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (B^n) II. 70 Two 
centuries ago. .the carriage wheels ran on wooden axles. 

35. Special comb. : carriage-bridge, a military 
bridge running on wheels; carriage-company, 
people who keep private carriages; carriage- 
coupling, the coupling for uniting the fore and 
hind carriages of a four-wheeled vehicle, or for 
connecting the fore-carriage with the body; car- 
riage dog, a coach-dog, a Dalmatian dog'; car- 
riage-drive, the roadway for cairiages in private 
grounds, parks, etc. ; carriage-free a., free of 
charge for conveyance ; carriage-guard, a guard 
to prevent the fore-wheels of a carriage from rub- 
bing against the body in turning sharp round ; 
+ carriage-gun, a gun mounted on a carriage; 
carriage-horse, (a.) a horse used for canying 
purposes ; (i.) one that runs in a carriage ; car- 
riage-house, a coach-house; carriage-lady (cf. 
carriage-couipany) ; carriage-lock, a brake for a 
carriage ; carriage-lubricator, a self-acting con- 
trivance for oiling a carriage wheel-box and axle ; 
carriage-piece, one of the slanting pieces forming 
the support of the steps of a wooden stair-case, a 
string-piece (see 32 c) ; carriage-step, a step or 
set of folding steps fixed below the door of a car- 
riage; t carriage-trade, the trade of conveyance, 
carrying-trade ; carriage-way, that part of roads, 
etc. open to, or intended for, vehicular traffic. 

*893 Douglas Milit. Bridges vi, 277 Ncilher bateaux, 


pontoons, nor '‘carriage-bridges can be conveyed. 1833 
Chamb. JmL No. 72. 155 Affluent merchants and trades- 
men . . vulgarly denominated '^carriage company. 1899 
Thackeray Nemcomesix. (D.)No phrase more elegant and 
to my taste than that in which people are described as 
‘seeing a great deal of carriage-company'. 1824 Miss 
ftliTroRD Viliam Ser. i. (1863) 221 The very "'carriage-dog, 
Sancho, was individualized. 1863 Miss Braddon y. Jllarc/i- 
mont (Hoppe), A wretched equestrian making his way along 
the ••carrmge-drive. 1742 Woodroofe in Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. II. xvii. 76 The ship . . having six "carriage guns of 
three pounders. 1804 A. Duncan Trident I. 261 A French 
privateer . . mounted 10 carriage guns and 9 swivels. 1996 
Danett tr. Comines 333 Their Estradiols tooke all our )car- 
riage horses. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astro/, lyii. 381 The Carriage- 
Horse attending the Army seem serviceable. 1883 Roe in 
Harpeds Mag. Dec. 43/1 The drive passed to an old- 
fashioned "carriage-house. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. vir. 
V. (D.) No •‘carriage-lady . . hut must dismount in the mud 
roads, .and walk. _ 1848 Dickens Dombey III. 211 (Hoppe),. 
I put up the ’ carriage-steps. 17x9 T. Gordon Cordial Low 
Spir. 274 'These advantages . . will give us all the "carriage 
trade of the Mediterranean. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV, xlvi. 
§ 1 16 Whenever the width of the "carriageway in such street 
. .will allow thereof. 1879 Poste Gains iv. § 3 A right of 
horse-way or carriage-way through his land. 

Hence Ca'xriagefnl, as much or as many as a 
carriage will hold. CaTriaffeless a., without cai- 
riage. Ca’xriagewaxds adv., towards a carriage. 

1837 Marryat Olla Podr. xxxii, A carriagefull of child- 
ren. 187a Black. Adv. Phaeton xviii. 244 A carriageful 
of luggage. x86x TRAFroRD City 4 Suburb.^ I. 284 Accord- 
ingly, carriageless John Perman was . . fain to hand his 
sister, .into a Tottenham omnibus. 1871 Daily News 
Feb., Some men hurrying carriagewards. 

Carriacreable (kse-ridgab’l), a. [f. prec. ; see 
-ABLE, and cf. marriageable^ 

1. Capable of being can ied; poi table, rare. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. (1852) App. 196 What 

billets of wood were, .carriageable for them. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. Art ii. (1868) 101 Works of carriageable art. 

2. Practicable for wheeled carriages. 

18x3 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. XI. 44 There are 
only two carriageable roads across it. 187B FraseVs Mag. 
XVIII. 699. J. CoLBORNE Hicks Pasha 276 (Marriageable 

roads might be made all over the country with little labour. 

Canda^ed (kajTidgd), a. [f. Cabbiage + -ed.] 
+ a. Having a carriage, deportment, bearing ; be- 
haved, mannered (pbs^ ; b, furnished with car- 
riages. Only with qualifying adv., as handsome-, 
ill-, many-, well-carriaged. 

1633 Amls Agst. Cerem. 1. 131 A well cariaged man out- 
wardly. 1690 W. Fenner Christ's Alarm sy Any fine- 
carriaged man under heaven. X664 Pni-vs Diary 14 June 
(D.) A fine lady . . and very well carxiaged, and mighty dis- 
meet. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4674/S A brown bay Gelding 
. .handsome carriaged. 1883 Daily Netvs x Mar. 5/3 A . . 
many-carria^d excursion train. 1887 County Genii. 25 
June, The (Jueen’s guests were certainly well carriaged. 

Ca'^ick 'be'ud. Naut. [See Bend sb.^ 3 . 
Carrick was a frequent variant of Cabback ship 
of burden ; and may have that sense here.] 

A knot for splicing two ropes together, formed by 
looping the two ends to be joined, and interlacing 
them, each going at every intersection, now over, 
now under, the other. 

18x9 Rees Cycl. s. v. Bend, For a carick bend, lay the 
end of a 1 ope or hawser across its standing part, etc. c x86o 
H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech, 2 Or a carrick bend, or a 
bowline knot. 

Ca'rrick bi'tts. A%ttt. [app. f. carrick - Car- 
BACK ship of burden (cf. prec.) + Bitt(s, q.v.] 

1847 in Craig, c iS^ Riidim. Navig. (Weale) 103 Carrick- 
bitis, the upright pieces of Umber near the ends of the 
windlass, in which are the gudgeons for the spindles to 
work on : they are also called ‘ wmdlass-bitts ’. 

Carrick, carrik, obs. forms of Cabback. 

Carried (kae-rid), ppl. a. [f. Cabby v. + -eu.] 
In various senses of CAEsr v. ; esp. 

1. JIfil. Of aims ; Held in the position described 
in Cabby v. 36 . 

1833 Rcgtil, Instr. Cavalry i. 28 Standing steady with 
earned arms. 1844 Regul. 4- Ord. Army 265 Remain with 
their arms carried. 

2. 6 "^. ‘Transported’ or * carried away’ in mind; 
rapt, abstracted ; not ‘collected’. 

1829-70 Jamieson s. v., Jenny’s gotten an heirscaip left 
her, and she's just carryit about it 1829 E. Irving Let. in 
Mrs. Oliphant Life 285 Sarah Evans .was somewhat car- 
ried in her mind if you remember. 1832 Gloss. IVaverley 
Novels, Carried, in nubibus : having the mind fixed upon 
something different from the business in hand : having the 
wits gone ' a wool-gathering 

Carrien, carriae, -mg, obs. ff. Cabbion. 

Carrier (kos-riw). Forms : 5 caryare, -our, 
5-6 -er, 6 oariar, -ier, carry ar, 6-7 -er, 6- 
carrier. [f. Cabby v . + -ebI.] 

1. One who or that which carries, in various 
senses of the verb ; a bearer. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. v. Ixi, (1495) 178 A veyne is 
berer and caryer of blode, c 1440 Promp. Para. 62 Caryare, 
vector, vectitor. x^yx Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 16 The 
sonne as the cheef cawer theieof [i’. e. of light]. xg8o Baret 
Alv.Cxai) k. carier of letteis. 1592 Lei. XJniv. Cambridge in 
Payne Collier Amtals Stage I. 292 The most ordiuary car- 
riers and dispenseis of the infection of the pla^e. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 13 Winds . .will drive The loaded 
Carriers from their Ev’ning Hive. X844-97 G. Bird Urin. 
Deposits 99 Biood-discs, the reputed carriers of oxygen. iSj^. 
Spectator 12 July 913/1 To obtain carriers for the dead. 
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b. A bearer of a message, letter, etc. 

15B8 Sh^ks, Tit,_ -J. IV. lit. 86 WTiat vayes lupiter I aske 
thee? Why \illaine art not thou the Carrier? 1598 — 
Merry IK ii. ii. 141 ITiis Puncke is one of Cupid’s Carrier*.. 
i6ar Bt'srov Iff. ii. tit. The >eryc.arrier that 
comes from him to her is a most elcome guest, if he bring 
a letter. 1774 Goldsm. JV'ji/. //ist. i\. viii. These birds are 
employed, .as the most espeditious carriers. 18. . Tji.m.k- 
ER\Y Fatal Boots .\i, Being a letter-carrier. 

c. slang. See quot. ) 

1725 .Vcto Cant. Dut., Carriers, a Sett of Rogues . . em- 
ploy’d to look out, and watch upon the Roads, at Inns, &c., 
in order to carry Information to their respective Gangs, of 
a booty in Prospect. 

d- Techn. Applied to particular parts of in- 
struments and machines which act as bearers and 
transmitters ; in Mech. esp. a piece of iron in a 
lathe by which what is being turned is carried 
round in the machine. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 201 A carrier is then secured on 
a part of the plug that projects out of the breech-end of the 
barrel, and then put into the face-plate of the lathe, which 
carries it round. 1870 Tyndoli. ffeat iv, § 114 As long as 
the rocker is able to communicate sufScient heat to the 
Carrier on which it rests. 1881 M.vnwell Electr. <$- Magn. 
1 . 295 The moveable conductors are called Carriers. 

2 . One whose occupation it is to carry loads, 
a porter. Also in comb., as luater-carritr, etc. 

cx^ix \st Eng, Bk. Amer.\,kx\rii Introd. 35 'a Cariers that 
go with the olyphante.s, and cary our horneys and vitale*,. 
1538 MS. Acc, St, Johtls Hasp., Canierk., Paid for . . the 
hay makers & cariars. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 72/1 A 
Bearer or Carrier ._. attend Merchants Cellars and Grocers 
Shops, to cany their Goods. ,on their Backs or Shoulders. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov., His carriers, thirty Malaya, 
are following. 

3 . spec. One who undertakes for hire the convey- 
ance of goods and parcels (usually on certain 
routes, and at fixed times). The most familiar 
current sense. 

In the legal sense the term carrier or iorurnon carr^r, 
includes any person or association of per.sons undertaking, 
for payment, the transport of goods by land or water, as 
stage coach proprietors, railway companies, parcel delivery 
companies, owners and masters of ships, etc, 

147X IFill inRipou Ch. Acts 154 Rog. Brounfeld de Ehor', 
caryour. ext/aa Cocke Lorclts B. 11843) 10 Carryers, car- 
ters, and horskepeis. 1S33-4 Ait 25 Hen. Vlll, viii. The 
poore cariers . . repairynge wekely and monthely to your 
citee of London. 1592 Greene Cetuty-caith. iil 6, I 
haue . . a Cheese from my Vncle . . which I receiued of the 
Carrier. 1642 Declar, Lords and Comm. 31 Dec. 3 'I'he 
robbing of the common Carriers and TrawnCers. 1746 
Berkeley W ks. 1871 IV. 308 My wife.. sends you a 
present by the Cork earner. 1^4 Johnson Let. 39 Jan. in 
Bosmell, If anything is too bulky for the post, let me have 
it by the carrier. Mod, Inscription on Vans, etc. : ‘ I'he 
North Western Railway Company, carriers.’ 

j(g. 1383 B.vbington Conimandm. (1590) 455 Our senses, 
the common carriers of conceits unto us. 

b. Applied to a nation or community who con- 
duct the commerce between distant parts of the 
world. 

1673 Tehfle Observ. Unit. Prero. Wks. 1731 1 . 60 Their 
Sea-men being, as they have properly been call’d, the com- 
mon Carriers of the World, 1776 Adah Smith IV. F, tv. 
ii. The Dutch were .. the great carriers of Europe. x86x 
Goscken For. Exch. 18 Tne country which becomes the 
carrier for others. iSys^ Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome xvii. 
(xSyy) 98 The Carthaginians made themselves the common 
carriers of this vast population. 

4 . A Cabhieb-pigeom’; also the breed of these, 
though not used for canning purposes. 

1641 Wilkins Mercury xvi. (1707J M A smaller sort of 
Pigeon, of a light Body, and swift Flight . . called by the 
Name of Couriers. X74X CornpL Fa$n.-Picce 111. 5x2 The 
Carriers [are valuable] mr their swift Return home, if car- 
ried to a Distance. X859 Darwin Orig. Sj^c. xi. (18731 306 
Varieties between the rodc-pigeon and the carrier. 1862 
Huxley Led. Wrkg. Men X05 •'Homing' birds.. used as 
carriers arc not ‘ carriers ' in the fancy sense. 1867 Tecet- 
meier Pigeons vii. 75. 

5 . A conduit or drain for ivater, etc. Cf, Cab- 
biage 31. 

1707 A, Young Aerie, Suffolk 137 A carrier or ma,vter 
dram, into which all the sin^e drains empty themselves . . 
I strongly recommend these carrier ditches to be open. 187a 
Daily News 12 Oct , Liquid flows gently from the delivering 
carriers. 1883 Pall Mall G, 16 Oct. 4/3 This liqmd . . is 
lifted by a sludge pump into an underground carrier and 
d^osited in earth tanks. 

6 . With advbs., as carrier aiout, oti ; cf. C.vert w. 

xSSfi T. Hobv tr. Castiglibue's Courtyeriu (1561! Niij b, 

No carter about of trifling newes. cx66x Argylds Last 
Will, ^c. in Harl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 30/2 A most mdefa- 
tigable Carrier on of his Derigns. X884 in Law Times 
R^. 8 Mar. 45/2 The carriers on of the business 

7 . Comb., as carrier-block, -pin’, carrier-bird, 
applied to the pelican, the carrier-pigeon ; car- 
rier-shell, -trochus, a genus of molluscs, re- 
markable for the habit of attaching pieces of 
stone, coral, etc., to their shells. 

180X Southey Thalaba v. iv, And journeying onward, 
blest the ■•Carrier Bird. xBga Tennyson Tm Meui, xxy, But 
this it was that made me move As light as carrier-birds in 
air. x88x Greener Guts 162 To throw the cartridges upon 
a *carrier.blodc in the rear. 1884. F. Britten Watch <$• 
Clocktn. X04 Holes .. to receive the ••carrier pin. 2854 
Woodward Mallvsca (1856) The *carrier-triochus cements 
shells and corals to the margin of its habitation. 

Ca’rrier-pi'geon. (see prec. 4.] A breed of 
pigeons in wMcu the instinct for finding the way 


, home is very strongW developed, n-ed for bearing 
j cammunkations or letters. Also fig. 

X647R..ST VPiLTON y.'tzenal6fi I-ttitr. lii»nghthyc.irr>cr- 
pid^eons. i6^ — StradeCs Lote-C. Wartrs mi. 77 The 
I antient invtmjon of Carrier- Ptdgtain-,. x84oBi- E. Sivmiy 
Birds\, Carrier Pi,iwns. These are a particular lirterl, 
which c.Tn be so trained, that when earned to .;reat dis- 
tances from the place of their usual abode, and turned out, 
they will find their way back. xByx Tilumiur ttithi 
Homing, or Carrier Pigeon, a 1856 Losoi . Cktldr, Lord’s 
Supper 137 Pra>er..the carrier-pigeon of heaven. 

Carrine, obs. form of Cakeex. 

Carriole (ka-riiuui). Also cariole. [a. F. 
carriole small covered carriage, = Pr. carrioi, car- 
riola, Sp. tarriola. It, carrimla, med.L. carriola 
vehicula feminarum (Papias, in Du Cange', dim. 
of med.L. carra Cab.] 

1 . a. A small open carriage with a seat for a 
single jrerson. "b. A covered light cart. 

X834 BECKroRD HMy 1 . 6| These goddesses stepping into 
a car, vulgarly called a cariole. x& All V. Round No. 
84- 334 Obliged to bum hi*, carriole, or covered earn x868 
Hawthorne .4tuer. Note-bks. 118791 II. 41 Through the 
curtain of the cariole. _ 1878 Black Greets Past. xxxiL 257 
The people shot by us in the light little carrioles. 

2 . A kind of sledge used in Canada. 

x8o8 Pike Sources Mississ. i. 68, 1 rode in a cariole, for 
one person, constructed in the following manner. 1820 
SiLUviAN Tour Qudec 337 The Carriole, -^ily careers over 
the frost-bound river. 1833 Ckatnb. yml. No. 67 xi8 
When ‘ beautified* with a little paint and a few trifling or- 
naments the sledge assumes the name of cariole. 

Hence CaTrioling vbl. sk, riding in a caniole. 

1884 Sat. Rez'. LVII. 636 All carioling is not of this agibe- 
able character. The tourist may now and again have to 
drive for many hours together through pine- woods, gloomy, 
monotonous, and empty of sound. 

Carrion (kae-rian), sk (and a.) Forms : a. 3 
caroine, caronye, (ebsroine), 4-5 oaioigne, 
•oygne, -oyme, 5 karoyne, -oigns ; yS, 4carain£, 

4- 5 careyii(e, kareyne, 4-6 oarayne, 5 oaranye, 

5- 6 oareine, 6 caraine, carrayzie, -eyne, kar- 
reine, 6-7 carraine; 7. 4 kaxyn, 4-6 oaren, 
caFyn(e, 6 carrine, 6-7 oarren, carring, 7 car- 
ran ; 8. 4 koryun, 4-6 caiinne, caTyon(e, 4-8 
carion, 5 caryonne, 5-6 caryen, carien, car- 
rien, carryon, caxioitg, 6-7 carian, 6- carrion. 
[ME, caivnye, caroitte, a, ONF. caro'iiic, later 
caroim, caroigne, in central OF. charoigne (mod. 
F. charogne, and in other sense carogne, Picard 
carone, caroHgne) = Pr. caronha, It. carogna, Sp, 
caiTOfta, pointing to a Romanic type *carbma, sup- 
posed to be a deriv. of caro fle^, but not regu- 
larly formed on the stem earn-. The phonetic 
history of the Eugli^ / 3 > and 8. forms is obscure.] 

A. sk 

fl. A dead bodyj a coiyse or carcass, Obs. 

aiz2S.rI«cr. J?. ^ ^ bacbitare .. bekeS mid his blake 
bile o ewike charcanes as h^bet is bes deofles corbin of 
helle. 1297 R. Glguc. 265 [Theyl slowe . . e^te hondred 
& fourty men, & her caronyes [v. r, caroinesj to drowe. 
a X300 Cursor M. 33906 Ded par gun his [a lion's] enroime 
[v.r. carion, caroyne, careyn] H. csyAPol, Sor/a (is^J 
303 A vilir earring nis ther non. im Wyclir Hebr. iiL 
17 V^os careyns ^ cast down in desert. CX386 Chau- 
cer A'nts, T. XXS7 The careyne Iv.r, careyn, caroyne, 
katoigne, caroigne] in the busk with throte ycorue. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 61 Carmiye or careyn, cadaver, x^ 
Fabyah V, exxiv. 102 Y* couice of the riuer was let by the 
multitude of the ca^ens or dede bodyes. xspo L, Ikovn 
Di{^ Dates Oct 51 'The mven. -return^ not, but fed upon 
the canens. c 1645 Howell Ldt. 1 . 1. xx, Dqk which . . 
eat the CarreDS. 17x8 Free-thinker No. 47. ^ The Raven 
. , stay'd to prey upon the Carrions of the Dead. 1763^ C. 
Johnston Reverie II. 335 Th^ ail flocked about him, 
CTot^ng like so many ravens about a carrion. 

f to. = Applied to a dead man or coijrse that 
‘walks’ or returns to earth. Obs. 

C1430 Lyoc. Mitt. Poems (1840) 143 Bllssid Austyn the 
careyn gan compelle, * In Jh^ name . . What that tnu art 
trewly ior to telle', 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 174/3 Thenne 
the caryon broughte hym. thyder to the graue. 

2 . Dead putrefying of man or beast ; flesh 
unfit for food, from putre&ction or inherently. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Ro1Is) 6544 po ne vond he atte laste No^t 
of hom bote caroyne. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlvn 10 
J»e deuyl. .fedis kalm wikkaiyun. cxiflaDestr. Trey 1972 
Caste vnto curres ascaren to ete. 1430 Lvdg. Ckron. 7 ’ny/ 
1. vii, Wiian a beast is toumed to careine. c 1510 More 
PicHS Wks. 3S Vile carein and wretched vrormes meate. 
1SS7 Nokik Gueuarc^s Diall Pr,ix6ig)(^/2 The wormes 
in carring. X79X Woijcott (P. Kndar) Remonstr. Wks. 
1813 II. 457 Like flies in Canion. 2837 M. Donovan Dorn. 
Ecan. II. 127 The vulture ..feeds on putrid cairion, 

f to. ? = Death. Obs. 

1387 Trevtsa Higden ir.xxxiii, JJerofeoraeth tweie manerc 
of careyns, for we bee}> i-slowe wijt wepoun, oJ»er we beejj 
adreent [Hence 1494 in Fabvan.] 1481 Caxton Myrr. t. 
V. 18 They come the sooner to their ende and to carayne. 

3 . trails/. Used (contemptuously) of a living 
human body; cf. Cabcass { 7 obs.), tb. The 
fleshly nature of man, ‘ the flesh.’ in the Pauline 
sense {obs.). 

1377 Langl, P. PL B. XIV, 331 Ne noyther sherto ne 
shone . . To keure my caroigne. 0x450 A'«#. de la Tour 
xxvii. (i868i 39 To aorne suebe a carion as 1$ youre body. 
X49X CAXTO.M Vitas Pair. iW. de W.) i. xxxv. 31 a. To leue 
thy careyne and folowe Ihesu Cryste. 1549 CotnpL Seotl. 


xvii. IS4 I'lur carious ande coiyoral natur . . is haytht vile 
anile infekkit. 1596 Shik-i. MtrLk. l\ ill. i. 38 AV^. My 
ow ne flesh and blood to rehelL Sol, Out vpon it old car- 
rion, rebels it at the^e yeeres. 1833 Ht. M vri inlau Peme- 
rata il sj Much good may your tender mercies Jo your 
carrion. 

t 4 . Used (contemptuously) of a living person, 
as no better than carrion. Obs. 

^547 ^ BvLLnwiN Mor, PhUos.i’Pa.lir.lx. f i It were better 
fur a woman to lie tuirren Than to bring forth a vile wicked 
c,Trren. x6oi iStiAKS. yul, C. it. i. 230 Priests and Cowards, 
and men Cauteluus, Old feeble Carrions. x 66 x Pefys Diary 
15 Sept., Pegg Kite, .will be. .a troublesome carrion to tis 
evccuturs. 

i' 5 . Used of animals: sometimes app. in sense 
‘noxious beast’, ‘vennin’; sometimes merely 
‘ poor, wretched, or worthless beast’. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers iCaxtonI Dides 142 Theeuill creatures 
hen won, than serpente-s, lyons or caraynes. 1562 J. Hev- 
wooD Prw. 4 Epigr. (1867) 119 Daws ar carren. iS 73 
Tusser Htesb. xvi. (187S) 35 Let carren & barren be shifleu 
awri«c For best is the best, whatsoever you paie. 1634 
W. Wood New Eng, Frosp. i. vi. The b^ts of offence 
be Squunckes, Ferrets, Foxes, ibid. i. viii. Having shewed 
you the most offensive carrions that belong to our Wihier- 
nesse. 0x639 W. Whatelev Prelotypa i. xix. (1640) 227 
They [dogs and monkeys] be paltry carrions. 

6. Jig. Anything vile or corrupt ; + corrupt mass ; 
* garbage’, ' filth*. 

XS24 S. Fish Supplic, Begg. 18 Declaring suche an horri- 
ble carayn of eujril aganst the ministres of iniquite. 1597 
xst Pt, Return Pamass. v. i. 2453, I woulde prove it upon 
that carrion of thy witt. 1845 CAnLVLKCreunoelHxSj^I. 
21 Flunkyism, fidsity and other carrion ought to be buned I 
1870 Kuersoh .Siv. 4 Sal., Courage Wks. (Bohn) III. 113 
Melancholy sceptics with a taste for carrion, who batten on 
the hideous facts in history. 1879 Froude Csttar xxiii. 403 
note, Roman iashionable society hated Ctesar, and any car- 
rion was welcome to them which would taint his reputation. 

B. ttttrik passing into adj. 

7 . Consisting of, or pertaining to, corrupting 
flesh. Usually with some notion of contempt) 

a. 1535 More De quat. Nemiss. Wks tor No man flndeth 
fault, but carrieth his carien corse into Y qnere, and., 
butieth Y body boldly at the hie alter. 1383 Stanyhurst 
jEneis 111. (Arb.) 77 A stincking Foule catrayne sauoure. 
rx6t3 Rowlands More Kneeves 30 Some carion beast, 
Whereon the Rauens and the crowes doe feast. x86o Plsev 
MituProph. 454 The carrion-remaim; should be entombed 
only in the bowels of vultures and dogs. 

t to. As an epithet of Death personified ; also 
of Charon. Uhs. 

x*fi& Adlington Apnleius 63 Deliver to carraine Charon 
one of the halfepens, which thon bearest, for thy passage. 
2587 Mirr, .Mag. Q. Cordita xhiL 4 By hir elbowe canan 
death for me did watch. 1576 Parma. Daynty Dev. (N.) 
Seeing no man then can death e5ca]M..We ought not feare 
his carraine sha% 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. viL 63 A 
canion death, Within whose emptie eye there is a written 
scToule. 

8 . Applied ia contempt to the liriag human 
body, as no better than canion (cf. 3). 

<537 Surr. Nortkampton Priory in Ptaace Addit. Narr, 
Pep. PM (1679) 36 In conttnuM ingurmtations andflucyngv 
of our carayne Bodies. 2563 Homines 11. Excess Appar, 
(1859) why pampercst thou that carteyne flesh so hye? 
*577 Stanyhurst Desc. IrtL in HoHnshed VL 14 By the 
unbalmlnc of their carian soules with the sweet and sacred 
flowers of hoiie writ. 1606 Shaks. 3 "n 4- Cr.^ tv. i. 71 For 
euery scruple Of her contaminated carrion weight. 

9 . *)* a. Carrion-lean, skeleton-like. Obs. to. Rot- 
ten ; vile, loathsome ; expressing disgust. 

2565 Hardinc Confui. Apol., Ye will haue your spiritCml 
Bankets so leone and Carrien. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. 
Tong., Eslance, as ckevauje eslanees, carren horses. 2645-6 
Evelvn Diary 28 Jan., My hose, unlucky, stiffnecked trot- 
ting carrion mule. 2653 H, Cogan Pintds Trav. xxiL | 3. 
79 Mounted on hotses, or to say better, on lean carrion Tits 
that were nothing but skin and bonev 2826 in Cobbett 
Rur. Rides 11 . 8 a The ibat, the stinking, thecarrioa 
baseness, of the fellows that call themselves ' country gen- 
tlemen*. 2867 N. fl* Q. Ser, in. XL 32/2 Then she called 
me all sorts o' carrion names. 

C. Comb, a. attributive with sense 'having to 
do with, feeding on carrion’, as carrion-bird, 
-chafer, -Jiy, -hawk, -kite, -ramn, -vulture; b. 
objective and instrumental, as carrion -feeder, 

■ tiosing ppl. odj., -strewit pa. pple. ; c. slmilative, 
as carrion-like adj. or adv., -scented ppl. adj . Also 
oaxrion-flower, a name for the genus Stafelia, 
also for Stnilax herbacea, firom the scent of their 
blossoms; f oainrion-lean a., lean as a wasting 
corpse or skeleton ; fig, me&gte, veiy deficieut ; 
+ oarrion-pow, a place where inferior meat or 
offal was sold. Also Cabbiok cbow. 

2839 Tbirlwall Greece III. 237 Neither dogs, nor *car- 
rion^irds, would touch them .. so long as the pestilence 
lasted. x8x6 Kirby & Sf. Eniomol. (1828) II. xxiv, 386 
The *carrion-charers, and others of the lamellicom beetles. 
3855 J* Johhstok Chem, Com, Life 1 . 333 The Stapelias are 
callw *caiTion-flower3 because of the disagreeable putrid 
odours they exhale. 2852 THOREAu 5 '/OHw/«r (2884) x/asThe 
Smilax herbacea, canion flower, a ranltneen vane- - It smells 
exactly like a dead rat in the wall, and apparently attracts 
flies like carrion. 278^ Best AngKugi^. 2) 1x4 The Oak 
Ask, Woodcock, *C^Qn or Down hill % comes on about 
die sixteenth of May. i796Woijc:4fT(P, Pindar) 5'0/. Wl». 
j8x 2 III. 30$ Court-sycophants^ the Carrion-flies. 286x 
Kvinatr. fiioguin-Tandonn, iv. 1.241 Larvx of the carrion 
fly. 1581 T. Howell Deuises (1879) 334 Art thou so fond, 
with •'carren kjtte to haunt. X54a Udau. Erasm. Ajqphih. 
245 b. Because it was so *caren leane. 1554 J, Frocter tr. 
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V itKettUui To Rdr. . How o wgle And carrion-lean y% are to se. 
x^x J, Bell Haddo^s Answ. Osor. 135 So camon leane in 
theknowledgeofScriptures. x6o> Fulbecke istPU ParalL 
74 It is better to haue a declaration too copious thencarion- 
leane. xjna Brit. Apollo III. 18,2/1 He is so Carrion-lean. 
xdaoVENNER Vitt Recta \uL 189 It inaketh them "'carran- 
lilce leane. X878 Tennyson {?. Mary iv. iii. 171 The ^car- 
rion-nosing mongrel. 1589 Cooper Admon. 140 As ' carren 
Rauens five . . to stinking carcasses. x/aS^ Su ift .,4 ttsio. Me- 
tuorialWki. 175s V. 11. 173 The district in the several mar- 
fcets, called *carrion-row. 18x9 Scott ^(?. ii, The 
huge ^carrion vulture floated past him. 

Carrion crov. [see pre&J A species of 
Crow {Corvus Coro/ie) smaller and more common 
than the Karen, and rather larger than the Rook, 
which feeds on carrion, small animals, poultry, etc. 
It is the ‘ Crow’ of most parts of England, and the 
‘ Corbie’ of Scotland. 

XS28 More H erects ui. Wks. 225/2 We fare as doo the 
rauens and the carein crowes neuer medle with any quicke 
flesh. ^ X774 Goldsu. Nat. Hiii. III. X22 The Carrion 
Crow is favored by mankind. ax8xx J. Leyden Ld. 
Smlis xliii, And they heard the cry, from the branches 
hi^, or the hungry carrion crow. 

lb. Applied by Dampier, Sloane,etc., to a Vulture. 

1699 Damfier Vty . II. II. 67 Carrion Crows are blackish 
Fowls, about the bigness of Ravens ; they hare bald Heads, 
and redish bald Necks like Turkeys; and., are often mis- 
taken for such. Ikid. Some of the Carrion Crows are all 
over white.. The Logwood-Cuttens call the white ones 
King Carrion Crows. x8oa Bikgley Atom. Biog. (1813) 
II. 28 The Carrion Vulture .. Synonyms. Vultur Aura. 
Linn. . . Canion Crow. Sioan& 
t Carrione*re, Obs, ? mtue-wd. [cf. F. saltire 
saltcellar,^/0/7?« pepper-box, etc.] A holder or 
dispenser of carrion, or of that which stinks like it. 

x^8 Heericx Hesper. (Grosait) 11 . 184 Fie, quoth my 
lady, what a stink is here? When 'twas her breath that 
was the canionere. 

t Ca'rrionize, 0. Obs. rare— [f. Carrion - i- 
-IZE.] tram. To turn into carrion, to corrupt. 

*S93 NASHE^CAriJi’x T. (161^) 43 Her Heart, her Lungs. . 
al are carioniz'd and contaminated with snrfets of selfe- 
will. 16*3 CocKERAM, CarioHizedt stinking. 

t Ca*vriO]lIy( a. and adv. Obs. Also 6 ca«- 
renly. [f. Carrion +- iiT.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of canion ; comipt, vile, 
loathsome. JB, adv. Like carrion. 

i547-&^ Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) vill. § 6 Pampering 
hU carnonly carkasse. Ibid. 7 The rumor of no vice 
sdnketh more carrionly, then the name of lechery. 2573 
Tusser Htish. (1878) 52 Such pestilent smell of a carrenly 
thing. 1609 Bf. Barlow Atisw. Naitteless Cath, 68 A 
Carnonly Curre. 

CaxTitcli, -es (kaTitJ, -tz). Sc. \CaiTitclies 
is a corruption of Catechize sh. F. catic/iise, which 
has been, treated as a plural, "with sing, carritch."] 
= Catechism. 

XTdx Mem. Mttgapico 5 ^am.) A blind woman. . taught him 
the A, B, C, and the MoQieFs Carritch. a 1774 Fergusson 
Poems (278^) II, na (Jam.). 18x8 Scott lirt. Midi, xvi, 
I Can say the single carritch, and the double carritch, and 
justification, and effectual calling. Mod. Sc. He knows 
the carritches thoroughly, 
b. To give carritch : to take to task. 

X776 _Hero Sc. Sotigs II. aig (Jam.) The very first night 
the strife began. And she gae me my carriage. 

He^e Ca’xritch. v. tram., to catechize. 

_x837 R, Nicoll Poems {1842) 83 The Minister . . duly car- 
ntchin' the bairns. 

tJarriwi-tchet, carwiiicliet. Forms; 7 
oarwhichet, 'Wliitohet, -wicliet, corwliichet, 
7-9 corwitchet, 8 carrawitoliet, oarry-whicli- 
it, carry witobet, 9 carwhichit, carriwitchet. 
[Derivation unknown. Dr. FitzedwardHall in Mod. 
JSi^. asks 'can it be a corruption of F. coliJichet’i''\ 
A pun, qnibble \ a hoaxing question or conun- 
drum. 

X614 B. JoNSON Barth. Fair\,\. (1631)69 All thefowle i’the 
Fayre, I meane, all the dirt in Smithneld, (that’s one of 
Master Littlewit’s Carwhitchets now). 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.)^ll’itx. (N.) Devices . . of planting the He of Dogs 
wth whibhns, convhichets, mushromes and tobacco. i66a 
Dkden Wild Gall, i. i, A bare Clinch will serve the turn ; 
a Chirwichet, a Quarterquibble, or a Puiin. x6^ Butler 
Rem. II. 120 Carwitchets, Clenches and Quibbles, a 1743 
Savage A idhor to be lei ^^,1.. deal in clinches, puns . . and 
rarry-which-i ts. c ijs/a Arbuthnot Dissert. Dumpling (N. ) 
Conundrums, and carrawitchets,— at which the king laughed 
till his sides crackt. i8aa Scott Nigel xiii, Mortally 
wounded with a quibble or a carwitchet at the Mermaid, 
1874 Slang D. Carriwiicketf a hoaxing, puzzling question. . 
as ‘ Howfar is itfrom the first of July to London Bridge ? ’ 
Carrob, Carroch(e ; see Carob, Carochb. 
Ganrogh, erroneous f. Curbash, coracle. 
Garrol(l, -old, obs. ff. Carol. 

GfUrvollite (kaJT^ait). Min. [Named from 
Carroll Co. Maryland, where found.] A variety 
of cobalt pyrites containing copper. 

X887 Dana Man, Mm. 181. 

Carrom, var. of Carom, Cabambole. 
Gavronade (kseron^-d). Mil. [f. Carron, 
near F alkirk in Scotland [where originally cast) 
+-Ai>B,] V A short ;^ece of ordnance, usually of 
larg^e calibre, having a chamber for the powder 
like a mortar; chiefly used on shipboard. 

(&id in W. ^ 5th Ser. II. 247(2855) to be the invention 
of Gen. Robt. Melville.) 
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1779 Admiralty hfnmie t6 July (MS. Record Off.\ Ex- 
periments having lately been made . . of the utility of small 
pieces of cannon called carronades, and the Comptroller of 
the Navy . . having recommended the use of them. 2782 
Gentl. Mag. LI. 485 Trials were made of an hundred pound 
carronade, mounted on a battery at Leith. 2809 Welling- 
ton Let in Gurw. Disp. IV. 439 You have omitted to re- 
quire carriagesfor the carronades. 2833 Mahryat P. Simple 
(18631 X3X Our large boats had carronades mounted in their 
hows. 2858 Greener Gunmry 67 Carronades . . short . . 
ordnance without trunnions, but fiistened by a loop under 
the reinforce. x86x Smiles Engineers II. 61 The manu- 
facture of carronades or ‘ smashers ’ at the Carron works. 

attrib. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple (1863) 52 To take a seat 
upon the carronade slides. 

Cal^r011 oil. [From Carron ironworks, where 
much used.] A liniment composed of equal parts 
of linseed oil and lime water {Syd. Soc. Lexi). 

2884 Chamb. yrnL 4 Oct 655/2 The best thing to apply to 
a burned or scalded part is Ounron oil spread on lint 

Carroon, variant of CaboonL 

Carrot (kaeTat). Forms : 6 caret, carete, 
carette, carot, carote, carotte, 6-7 carret, 7 
carrat, carroote, 7- cawot. [a. F. carotte L. 
carota ; ad. Gr. Kcporrov ? f. KapoL head, top. (Cf. 
Kt^akuTbv, headed, said of plants, as garlic.)] 

1 . An umbelliferous plant {Dattais Carote^ 
having a large, tapering root, which in cultivation 
is bright red, fleshy, sweety and edible. 

2538 Turner Libellns, Daucus creticus . . mihi uldetur 
angUs esse, Wylde carot. 15^8 — Names of Herhes 60 
Carettes growe in al countreis in plentie. 1565-78 Cooper 
Thesanr., Carota . . the wilde caret. 279^ Martyn Ro7tS‘ 
seau's Bot. xvii. 232 Carrot has a large winged involucre. 
2832 Veg. Siibst. Pood 237 Unsuccessful attempts to change 
by culture the wild carrot into the esculent one. 

2 . Usually, the edible root itself, 

2533 Elyot Cast. Helthe(s%gi) 28 Parsnepes and carettes 
. . do nourishe with better iuyee than the other rootes. 2634 
Altharp . 3 /S.in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 26 Farse- 
nipps and carrootes. sjj6 Johnson in Boswell (2887) II. 
439 You would not value the finest head cut upon a carrot. 
1783 CowFER Epii. Hare, Slic’d carrot pleas’d him well. 
1832 Veg. Snbst. Food 244 The quantity of nutritive matter 
. . in the whole weight of carrot, being 98 parts in 1000. 

b. Something shaped like a carrot ; a plug, 

2646 Sir j. Temple Irish Rehell. 106 The Rebels . . put a 

f ag or carret in the said Master Bingham’s mouth. 1808 
'iKE Sotiras Mississ. i, 17, 1 , .presented him with two car- 
rots of tobacco. 

3 . pi. Applied humorously or derisively to ‘ red’ 
or 'carroty’ hair, or to one who has such hair. 
(In the latter case used like a proper name.) 

CX685 yug. Man's Connsellonr^ Roxb. Ball, II. 559 The 
Carrots I'd like to forgot, which is the worst colour of all. 
268s S. Wesley Maggots 57 The Ancients . . Pure Carrots 
call'd pure threads of beaten gold. 2690 B. E. Diet, Catit. 
Crew, Carrots, Red hair’d People, 2775 Sheridan Rivals 
I. i, Jack Gauge, the exciseman, has ta’en to his carrots. 
2876 Mrs. Moleswortk (title) ‘Carrots,’ Just a little hoy. 

4 , attrib. or as adj. = Carroty, ? Obs, 

2672 Glanvill Disc. M. Stuhbe 28 If I had said your head 
was Red, I had not been such a Liar neither; it was direct 
Carrot, c 2680 Roxburgh Ball. (2886) YI. 219 The Carrot 
pate be sure you hate, for she’l be true to no man. 27x0 
Palmer Proverbs 124 To picture Judas with . . a squint 
eye . . a carrot beard. _ s&n Blackie Wise Men 95 The 
roving Scythian, with his carrot curls. 

6. Comb., as carrot-coloured, -eating, -headed, 
-paled adjs., carrot-fy, -poultice, -root, -seed ; oar- 
rot-tree, an umbelliferous shrub (Motiisia edulr's) 
with an edible root, found in Deserta Grande, an 
uninhabited island S.E, of Madeira. 
a 2659 Cleveland Smectymn. 63 Robson and French . . 
tire their *Carret-Bunch. 2684 Lond. Gae. No. 1935/4 
A '"Carrot coloured Beard and Hair. 267a Davenant 
Newsfr, Plymouth (1673) 23 These "Carrot-eating Dutch. 
x88a Garden i Apr. 2 ig/i The "Carrot fly (Psila roses) is one 
of the true flies. 2729 D’Urfev Pills II. 323 Confound the 
"Carrot Fated Jade. x8o8 Med. Jml. XIX. 349 The 
■"carrot poultice.. would perhaps be useful. 2595 Househ. 
Bk. Earl Cstmbrld, in 'l^itaker Hist Craven (2812) 320 
Pd. for vi cabishes, and some "caret roots bought at Hull, 
iir. 2S3X J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 187 Carrot Root 
. .has been emplo^d in decoction as a stimulant. 2832 Veg, 
Stthsi. Food 242 "Carrot-seed is raised . . in Essex. 2866 
Treas, Boi, II. 750 The "Carrot-tree, has a crooked woody 
stem one to four feet high. .The orchil-gatherers and fisher- 
men. .eat the roots. 

Ga'rrotizLess. [f. Carroty - f - ness.] Carroty 
quality or colour, ‘ redness of hair’ (J.). 

2730-6 Bailey, Carotiness. 2755 in Johnson, 

Ga’rroting, vbl. sb. (See quot.) 

2880 Libr. Unia. Ksuml. VII. 357^ Furs intended for 
felting, .are treated with a solution of nitrate of mercury, an 
operation called carroting or secretage. 

Garroty (kseToti), a. [f. Carrot -i- -y i.] Like 
a carrot m colour, red ; said of hair. Also, of 
persons; red-haired. 

1696 Tutchin Pind. Ode v. 18 Long was his Chin, and 
carotty his Beard. xyaS Morgan Algiers I. iv. 106 , 1 have 
never met with any North-Briton, Dane, or any other, moie 
carotty and freckled. 2748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xiv. 
(1804) 77 , 1 had parted with those carroty locks. x8a6 Dis- 
raeli Vivfxreyyi. L 276 Long, carroty hair. ’ 

b. Comb, as carroty-haired, -headed, -polled. 

2705 Niouxm (P. Pindar) Hair Powder Wks. 1812 III. 
28 15 Poor Carroty-polled Phyllis. 2840 Marrvat Poor yack 
viii, A carroty-headed hoy. 2856 Thackeray Christmas 
JSks, 251 That carroty-haired Angelica. 

CarrouBe, -ouze, -owse, obs. ff. Carouse. 


*^Ga'3^0W. Obs, Ireland, [app. a corrupt 
form of some Irish woid. 

The adj. carach ‘tricky, shifty, deceitful’ has been sug- 
gested ; but evidence is wanting.] (See quots.) 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 45/1 A brotherhood of 
karrowes, that proffer to plaie at cards all the yeare^long. 
2506 Sfenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 527/1 There is an- 
other. .much more lewd and dishonest, and that is, of their 
Carrows, which is a kinde of people that wander up and 
downe to Gentle-mens houses, living onely upon cardes and 
dice. 1829 Scott Antiq. Introd. 8 In the character of the 
Irish Itinerant gambler, called in that country a carrow. 

Garry (kseTi), v. Forms ; 4-5 carle, corye, 
cary, 5-6 carrie, 5 - carry, [a. ONF. carie-t, 
mod.Pic. Central F. charier, charrier 

late L. can-iedre to cart, convey in a car, f. 
carr-us Car. 

An earlier L. carricare in sense of ‘load’, became car- 
care, cargare, whence OP. charchier, cliargier'. see 
Charge, After this, was formed a new carricare in sense 
of 'transport in a cart’, which gave OF. carter, charier. 
Ultimately therefore carry has the same etymology as Cark, 
Charge, and Cargo.] 

From the radical meaning which includes at once/ to re- 
move or transport ’, and ‘ to support or bear up ’, arise two 
main divisions, in one of which (I.) 'removal ' is the chief 
notion, and ‘support’ may be_^ eliminated, as in 4, 5, and 
several of the fig. senses ; while in the other (I I.) * support ’ is 
the prominent notion, and ‘motion’ (though usually retained) 
may entirely disappear. Cf. ‘ Do not leave the carpet-bag 
here ; carry it up stairs with ‘ Do not drag it along the 
floor ; carry it ’. For the former take is now largely sub- 
stituted. 

I. To transport, convey while bearing up. 

* Of literal motion or iransfereme in space. 

1. trails. To convey, originally by cart or wagon, 
hence in any vehicle, by ship, on horseback, etc. 

[c 1320 in Dugdale Monast. (1661) II. 102 De libero transitu 
cum plaustris carectis & equis . . cariandi decimas .suas et 
alia bona sua.] 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (Rolls) 13987 He. . 
dide hem carle to her centres, & byried h^m^at here cites. 
2489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xiv, Vpon cartis he shal doo 
carye wyth hym. 2538 Starkey England 65 To the hole 
destructyon . . of al other caryd in theyr schyp. i6xi Bible 
Gen. xlii. 19 Carry come for the famine of your houses. — 
2 Nittgs ix. 28 His seruants caried him in a charet to 
lerusaTem. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I, ii. 18, I carried 
about 4of. in. .toys. 

spec, a. To bear a corpse to burial, b. To 
carry com from the harvest field to the stackyard. 

24^ y, Pasten's Funeral in Let. II. 268 Geven to Martyn 
Savage, .away tyng upon m}( master at London be vii. dayes 
before that he was caryed, ib. sd. [1526 PUgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 23 After that he. .repeth it, byndetn it, shodeeth 
it, and at the last caryeth it home to his barne.] x8ox Bf. 
OP Lincoln in G. Rose Diaries (i860} 1 . 427 Our wheat is all 
carried. 2852 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 170 It is a 
field of wheat, but it has been cut and carried. 

C. absol. Said e. g. of a carrier. 
c 2632 Milton On. Univ. Carrier ii. 18 If I mayn’ t carry, 
sure_ I’ll ne’er be fetched. Mod. The common carrier who 
carries between London and Totteridge. 

2. To bear from one place to another by bodily 
effort; to go bearing up or supporting. So to 
fetch and carry. To carry Coals (fig.) ; see Coal. 

c 1340-70 Alex. 4r Dind, 725 Je. .carien by costum corn Jo 
hure temple, c Chaucer H, Fame 1280 Y saugh him 
carien a wyndmelTe. c 2386 — Prol. 130 Wei coude she carle 
a morsel. ^2449 PscoCK Repr, i. vl. 30 His apostlis 
..wolden aftirward carle fischis in paniers. x5xx ist Eng, 
Bk. Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 32/2 He [gryffon] wyll well cary in 
his neste an oxe. 16x0 Shake. Temp, 11. i. 90 Hee will 
carry this Island home in his pocket. Ibid. iii. i. 25 He 
beare your Log^s . . He carry it to the pile. i6xz Bible 

I Kings xxi. 10 Carie him out, and stone him. — Isa. xj. 

II He shall gather the lambes with his arme, and carrie 
them in his bosome. 27x1 Steele Sped. No. 41 ? 6 Honey- 
comb . . carried off his Handkerchief full of Brushes. X791 
‘G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsem, iv. (1809)83 A horse . . which 
does not carry me at all in the same way he did the man I 
bought him of. x8x6 Scott Guy M. xxiii, ' Dumple could 
carry six folk, if his back was lang eneueh.’ 1884 Miss 
Braddon Ishmael iv, The lad . . carried the youngest on 
his shoulder across the sands. 

b. Falconry. To bear a bawk upon tbe fist. 

i8b6 Sir J. Sebright Observ. Hawking (i8g8) 35 

passage-hawk, when first taken, must be carried all day 
upon the fist, and fed at night by candle-light. x88x E. B. 
Michell Falconiy in Min. in Mactn. Mag. Nov. 39 He 
[the young hawk] is ' carried ’ for some hours amongst men, 
children, dogs, and horses, so as to become accustomed to 
their presence. 

c. absol. t To carry double ; said of a horse 
with saddle and pillion. See also quot. 1677. 

1577 Holinshed Chron. III. 813/1 They were put to carie 
and draw. 1592 Shahs. Two Gent. in. i. 274 Shee can fetch 
and carry : why a horse can doe no more ; nay a horse can- 
not fetch, but onely carry. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat,, 
Hunting (1706) 17 When a Hare runs on rotten Ground, or 
in a Frost sometimes, and then it sticks to her Feet, we say, 
she Carryeth. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. i. 569 A Beast. .Which 
carries double, c 1720 Prior Alma in, To go and come, to 
fetch and carry. x86a Huxley Led. Wrkg. Men 105 The 
Carrier [pigeon], I learn, .does not 'carry'. 

3. Also said of a cart, wagon, railway train, 
ship, bicycle, or other vehicle ; so running water 
carries bodies floating on it, or suspended in it, 
wind carries leaves, 'balloons, slates, etc. 

*377.Langl. P. PI B. XIX. 326 A carte hyWe cristendome 
to carie Pieres sheues. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 88 And 
floating straight, obedient to Che streame. Was carried to- 
wards Corinth, 1652 Evelyn Diary 22 Mar., Flinging it 
into a rapid streame, it. .carried away the sand, etc. 1893 



CAERY. 


CARRY. 


Med. Jml. X.^63 Blood carries with it the basis of nutri- 
tion. Mod. This tricycle has carried me e thousand mile-.. 

4. To bear or take (a letter, message, report, news, 
and the like). (Without reference to weight). 

f 1340-70 Alex. 4 - Bind. 184 And had him in haste To h 
king..canen his sonde. 1391 Suaks. Triv Gent. t . i. na 
Nay Sir, lesse then a pound shall seme me for carrying 
your Letter. 1641 SiK E. Nicholas in A'. Pa^rs .Camil 

I. S3 He being dessigned to carry that newes. 1670 Miltok 
P. L. V. Bjo These tidings carrie to th’ anointed King, i&o 
Hoyle’ sGmnes Imfr. ^(n On such complaint being carried 
to any one of the stewards. 1848 Macal’Lav Enff. I. v. 
600 The news, .had been carried to the ]^1 of Pembroke, 

6 . To conduct, escort, lead, ‘take’ (a person) 
with one, without reference to the mode of transit ; 
to * take ’ (a horse, a ship) io a place, a given 
distance, etc. Now arch, and dial. 

1513 Douglas Mneis xiir. Lgr TheTroianU..by power 
ofhie Jovear hiddir cary. I5^Fov^£L Lleyds Cambri.ijq 
Carieng with them the Archbishop. x6ix Bible zEiiigs is. 
s Look out there Jehu, .and carry'- him to an inner Chamber. 
1659-60 PEPTfsD/fliiy 37 Feb., My landlord carried us through 
a very old hospital, lyas De Foe Fiy. round If orld 
a He that pn carry a ^p to Lisbon may" with the same 
ease carry it round the world. 1750 Beawes Lex Merctif. 
(ejsz) 793 The Japonese Pilots, .come aboard and carry the 
Vessel into Port. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 6 f 9 The lady 
carried her horse a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
1771 Franklin Autobiog-, Wks. 1840 I. 7 My father carried 
his wife with three children to New England. x8x8 E. 
Burfs Lett. N. Scotl. I. 66 note. The Scots., talk of., 
getting on the back of a cart-horse, and carrying him to 
grass. x8h J. 'Sum Lett. Amer. 364 (Americanisms) f^ry" 
the horse to water. 1861 Ramsay Remin. Ser. 11. iv. 51 
‘ Carry any ladies that call up stairs.' 1886 Burton Arab. 
His. (abridged ed.) I. 286 As soon as it was dusk, the slave- 
girl came to him and carried him to the house. 

b. esp. To take by force, as a prisoner or captive. 

1584 PowEL Llt^ds Cambria 93 Caried him towards the 

ships. 1588 Pittington Vestry Bk. iSurteesl 27 Nicolas 
Yonger was carried to Littlebume about the rogge monie. 
*597 Shaks. s IV, V. V. 97 Go carry Sir lohn Falstaffe 
to the Fleete. 1665 Pefys Diary lo Aug., My she-cosen 
Porter . . to tell me that her husband was carried to the 
Tower. 1799 S. Freeman Tojom Off. 99 Apprehend and 
carry him before a justice. i85{; Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
433 A body of constables . . earned off the actors to prison. 

c. in Backgammon. 

x8ao Hoyle's Games Impr. 294 Directions how to carry 
your men home. Ibid. 296 Six and five, a man to be car- 
ried from your adversarys ace-point, as far as he can go, 
for a gammon, or hit. 

6 . To carry all before one ; (i. e.) like a body 
moving with irresistible force and carrying away 
or propelling everything in its course. 

167a R. Wru) Poet. Licent. 33 Some men there be that 
pny all before 'cm. L. Hunt Jar Honey -vli. 8t That, 
indeed, carries everything, even truth itself, before it. x^S 
Bosw. Smith Carthage viii. 169 The Irreconcilables carried 
everything their own way. 

b. To shoot down, * bring to the ground 

x6s3 H. Cogan Pinto's Trav. xlix. § r. 190 Having dis- 
covered this ^rae [trild boars], we got as near to them as we 
could, and (Hscharging amongst them, we carried two of 
them to the ground. 

7. To transfer (a number, cipher, or remainder) 
to the next column or unit’s place before or after, 
in the elementary operations of arithmetic. 

17^ Hutton Course MatJu (1806) 1 . 33 To carry as many 
to the next figure as were borrowed before. Ibia. (1837} 1. 
i6x The 1 to carry from the decimals is set down. 1813 in 
CoBBETT Rur. Rides (1883} II. 33 You are to put down the 
4 and carry 2. 

b. To transfer (entries) from one account book 
to another. 

X743 Be Rods Engl. Tradesm. (1841) 11 . 41 This canyring 
things from the journal, .to the ledger, .is called posting. 

8 . A channel, drain, pipe, etc. is said to carry 
water or other liquid or fluid, sound, etc. 

160X Holland P/iVey VI. xxvu. When it begins once to 
carry a more forcible streame it u called Tigris. X607 Top- 
sell Rourff. Beasts 389 The voice of a man carryed in a 
trunk, reed or hollow thing. X749 Fielding Tom ^ones i. 
iv, A constant cascade not carried down a regular flight of 
steps. X730 Beawes Lex Metrat. (1753) 7« The Cmial . . 
serves to carry the water. . to this city. i^SHolbrook Hyg. 
Brain 33 The nerve filaments carry the wilL x886 Lom 
T imes LXXXI. 30/2 A 9-inch sewer, which carried the 
drainage from the houses into the main brick sewer. 

9. A bow, a gun, or the like is said to carry an 
arrow, a ball, or other missile to a specified dis- 
tance or in a specified way. Usually aisol. ; and 
transf. ox Jig. 

1^36 Healey TheopJirast. 19 Hee, that saluteth a man 
as farre off as his eye can carry levell. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig, Med. iL § 3 Scholars are men of Peace, but. .their pens 
carry farther, and give a lowder report than thunder. X644 
Nye Guntiety (1670) 4 After you nave made one shot, and 
find the Peece cany just over the Mark, 1869 Phillips 
Vestev. viii. 226 About as high as a crossbow can carry. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind, 377 A fine, telling phrase that 
will carry true. 

10. The wind is said to carry a ship along, 
which it drives or impels over the sea. 

x3a6TiNOALEArfxxxviL 17 We letdoune avessell andsoo 
were caryed. 1363-78 Cooper Thesaur. s.v. Hauis, The 
shippe fleeteth beyng caryed with winde and sale. 1390 
Shaks. C««. Err. i. L iio Her part. .Was carried with more 
speed before the winde. xjaa Wollaston Rel^. Hat. v. 99 
The wind, which carries one into the port, drives another 
back to sea. 1737 Pope Horacds E^isi. i. vi. 7® Where 
winds can cany, or where waves can roll. 
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U. To cause to go or come. 

a. The impelling nioiui cause or motive i-. said 
to carry one to a place. 

1876 (jBLFN Short Hiit.\. § r uE’xi 213 Amisiion t.airi<.J 
him (ChauterJ in early lift tu It.ily. 

b. A march, journey, a sj<ace traversed, is said 
to cany one to a point. 

1871 Fkii MW Xorm.CoH/. 1876 IV. wiii. 24 j 'Ihe great 
inarth -which carried Harold front lAmduii to htarufunl 
bridge. 

12. Provision, or money, which lasts out till one 
reaches a distant point of space or time, is saiil to 
cany one to that point. 

1703 Bl 8CIIETT Sitval^ Trans. iv\ x\i. 11720' 333 They in- 
tended to take in Provisions, being so niULh streighteii'd 
that they had not enough to carry them to the Havana. 
*833 Macvllay Hist. Eng. IV. 695 A scanty stock of silver, 
which. . was to carry the nation through the summer. 

13. Jig. To continue to have with or beside one, 
as one moves on ; to ‘take with ’ one. 

1777 W- D-aleymple Trap. Sp. ^ Pert, xxxv, A hollow 
way, which we carried with us to Aranjuex. Ibid. Ixxxiii, 
We carried a mountainous country along with us, on the 
left hand. 1840 Masrvat Poor Jack xlvii, We made sail, 
carrying with us three-fonrthsof the flood. sBsTMere. Mar. 
Mag. (18531V, 9, 1 carried a steady Trade [w ind], all sail set. 

14. To extend or continue (a line, a piece of 
work' in the same direction to a specified distance, 
or in a given direction. 

*393 Gower Con/. II. 113 Ne yet the mone, that she carie 
Her coats alonge upon the heven. 1704 Worlidge Diet. 
Rnst.et Urb. %\. Lapis Calam., They shonid cany Air- 
shafts with them, as in Lead-Mines. 17x3 Desaglliers 
R'ires Impr. 33 Such a Pipe may be carried into a Bed and 
warm it. 1772 HisL Rochester sS [They] did not carry this 
tower to the height it now is. xSyx Freeman Harm, Cong, 
(18761 IV. xvuL 154 The defences were not carried down 
to the water. x^8 Bosw. Sarra Carthage 424 The man 
who. .could carry a wall from sea to sea. 

b. jig. of things immaterial r as in /o citrry to 
excess, too Jar, etc. 

X7XZ Addison No. 1x9 rs This kind of Good-manners 

was perhaps earned toanExcess. xyaST. S heridan /V rs/MX 
(1739] 67 The highest, and most generous Notion' of 
Friendship. How high does Geero cany it in his first 
Book of Iaw& X878 Morlev Cnt. Mix, Ser. i. 194 He 
carries the process a step further. 

* * With notion tf taking cagay by force. 

16. To take as the result of effort, to win (as a 
prire), succeed in obtaining; also to carry off. 
(F. emporier.) Cf. 17 . 

1607 Shaks. Cor. il L 234 He would misse it [the consul- 
ship], rather then carry it But by the suite of the Gentry to 
him. i6xx Cotgr., Enchere..axty Portsale, Outrope.. 
wherein he that bids most for a thing is to came it. 1625 
Bacon Priendsh., Ess. (Arb.) 169 He had carried the Con- 
sulship, for a Freud of his. 2647 W. Brow ne Polex, l 
69 He alwaies fights alone, and alone carries the victoiy. 
a 17x6 South xaSerm. (17x7) VI. 379 Consider .. what the 
Issue may be, if the Tempter should cany thy Choic^ xyy^ 
tr. RoHtn’s Ane. Hist. (1827) V.xiv". 31a He had carried the 
prize at the Ohmipic games. 186a Merivale Rom. Emp. 
11871) V, xliL He strove to carry with his own hand the 
victory. 

b. Hence To carry it', to gain the advantage, 
win the contest, * win the day ‘ bear the palm *, 

1580 North Plutarch 6ax Cssar carried it by much. >5^ 
Shak& Merry W. m. il.,70. x6oi — AlPs^ IV. iv. L 3olt 
must beeaveryplaurioeinnention that camesiL ^1647 W. 
Browne Polex, il 08 Love carried it from Jealousie. 1690 
Locke Hum. Una. vr. xviiL S 8 Revelation . . must cany 
it against the probable Conjectures of Reason. 1779 For- 
rest Vey. H, Guinea 181 The name Selangan carries it 
generally over the other [name]. 1870 Goulbuiw Cedhedral 
Syst. i 7 Where the two come into collision, the second 
most carry it over the first. 

c. So To carry the day. 

«x685 N. Lockyer in Spurgeon Treea. Dim. Ps. xciv, 15 
He xetarn& and then his_peo|Te carry the day. *8$S Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. IV. 439 TTie Frendi King had. .said that the 
last piece of gold would cany the day. i8;» M'Cakthy 
Ovtn Times 11 . xix. 39 The plurase had carried the day, 

18. To take away or win from the enemy by 
military assault (a town, position, ship, etc.). 

x6oi Shaks. Att’s W. hl viL 19 The Count. .Layes downe 
his wanton Siedge before her beaurie, Resolueto came her. 
xflaa Bacon / ft?*. P7/, Wks. 1837-62 VL lao The town would 
have been carried in the end. 1677 Gant, renice xoi Dym® 
of pure indignation that he could not carry the Town. 1703 
Burchett Naval Trans, m. xix. (xyao) 384 Lawson . , 
pressed so hard upon De Ruyter, that lie had like to have 
carried him. X797 Sir J. Jervis in A Duncan Nelmn (x8o6) 
46 Boarded and carried two of the enemy's gun-boats. 1876 
Bancroft Hist U. 5. V. x, 444 Horae directed eight regi- 
ments ..to carry this poritiw, ... 

b. fig.ssoA. transf. (Often with mixture ofsenses.) 
sdaxoFARROW Bk, Com. /’nryer PreE, To court the aflec- 
tions and. -by thmr help, to cany the understanding. x868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. ix. 340 TIjct were words 
which at once carried the vraole assembly with them. 1884. 
Readb PerilotisSeer.^h Always kept his temper and car- 
ried everybody, espedally the chaplain.^ 

17. To gain victory for, to be victonous or suc- 
cessful against oppositioa with (a matter or mea- 
sure for which one contends). Hence such phrases 
as to carry one's candidate', io carry (=win) an 

election, eta _ . 

a 1619 Kotherby A/Ar«**. >. i. § S- 7 Arguments, .sufficient 
-to carry the matter. 17*5 Burnet Orwi Time IL 9 If the 
Kbg would have acted with the spirit that he sometimes 

puts on, they might have carried their business. XTiaWpi^ 

ROW Cotr. {1843) HI- 9 Several of the elders.. have earned j 


a rail for Mr John HepLiirn. 1848 M vr vi lav Hut. Eng. 

II. 123 'Ihe govermiieiit had been unable tu carry ms 
incahures. 18^ .Siamioie Hist. Eng 11 . xiit. ryS I hey 
carried their candidates in the centres of popular election. 

b, frequent in phrase To tarry otrds point; cf.i6. 
1699 hi NTLVY Phal. 439 If I can carry this Single Puint. 
1759 Vrvnklin Eu. Wks. 1S40 HI. 416 The surest way uf 
carrying his point, x8 ^ Mrs. MALt^vuiii Louisa HI, ii. 31 
She hail carried her i>oint with her husband. 

18. csp. To carry a motion in a rateting, a bill 
in a legislative assembly, etc. : to get it passed or 
adopted by the whole or a majority of the votes. 

x6M MARVELLtTcrr.lisL. Wks. 1873-3 II. 198 Upon diviMon 
of the House . . 'twos caryed fur the provisos being com- 
mitted. 1682 N, O. Botleari’s Lntrinn. 147 Let faithful 
tellers take the Poll, and note 'Xhe Ay’s and Noe’s; And if 
we carry 't, then bir ! Down goes the Innovation, once agen 
Sir! X837TKIRLW VLL Greae IV x.\k. 133 'ITiis motion was 
carried, probably by a very small majority. 1863 H. Cov 
Instit. i,viiL too Tlie second Reform Bill was carried by a 
large majority. Mod, The remaining clauses were carried 
unanimously. 

* * * Of figurative transference. 

19. In a variety of fi^rative u&es token from r 
or 3 , the subject, or object, or both, being things 
immaterial, or the motion not in space, but from 
or into a sphere of thought or action = take, con- 
duct, transport, transfer, cause to go. 

1526 Pi^r. Pet/. (W. de W. t53ii 29b, But at his ende. 
caryenge it out of this worlde with hym, hd shall neuer dye, 
17x3 Berkeley IVhs. III. 189 If we canV uur thoughts from 
the corporeal to the moral world. i73a£RSKiNB Prine.Sc. 
Lano (1S09) 257 Heritable rights may be carried ftom the 
debtor to the creditor either by, etc. 1818 Cruise Digest 

III. 43 It does not appear that this case was ever carried to 
the Ho'usc of Lords. 1^7 Buckle Civitis. I. ix. 589 [Private 
judgment] carried into politics, over-turned the governmenL 
xBt^Act. 48 ^ 49 I’ict. 1 . f 35 All sums received., shall be 
earned to the consolidated loans fund. 

x66a Bh. Com. Prayer, Collect ^th Suttd. a/ter Epiph., 
Such streng^th and protection as shall, .carry us through all 
temptations, a x'^ Chatham Lett, Nephew L 3, f will 
recommend to Mr. Leech to cany yon gnite through Vir- 
gil's /Bneid. 1761 Burke Corr. (1S44' ll. 43S The grand 
principles of justice and policy are not dear enough to us to 
carry us through the difficulties which we should encounter. 
1873 Black Pr. 7 'A»ftxviii. 380 The perfect independence 
of that gentle young lady, .might carry her too far. 

20. To impel or lead away as passion does, or 
by influencing the mind or feelings; to incline, 
move, urge, sway, influence. Now usually carry 
aivay ; cf. 46 b. 

*577 St' *‘S' -IftwMrf/iLongmans) 63 The soule. .is caried 
with destrousnes, drawen with longyng. 1596 Svenspr 
R. Q. IV. iv. 34 Caried with fervent zeale. x6ox F. Godwin 
Bps. 0/ Eng. 335 Subject to flatterers, who carried him to 
their pleasure. x6o8 Golding Epit. Rressard's Chnm. iii. 
153 Ine king, .was altogether carryed by this man, in such 
sorte as he both neglected and hated his vnckles in respect 
of him. x6xx Burton Auai, Mel. il iL vi. !. (1651) 291 We 
should moderate our selves, but we are furiously cartyed. 
X715 Burnet Own Time I. 556 That idleness to which 
youth is naturally carried, a 1814 Camfbell ‘ How delkioKs 
is the winning' iti, Just as fate or fancy carries. 

2L To be carried : to be rapt, to be moved from 
sobermindedness, to have the head turned. Obs. 


exc. Sc, 

x*ix T. Norton CalvitisJnsi. i. ix. § z They are not caried 
with such giddinesse ffaniA vertigtne rapiarij^ 1827 Scott 
Sniyi Dan, iii. If their heads were not carried with the 
notice which the foolish people. . took of them. 

**** To conduct {a business'). 

22. To conduct, manage (a business or affair), 
arch. Now usually to carry on. 

X590 Shaks. AT.iii. iL 340 This sport, well carried, 
shall be chronicled, xyga — Muck Ado iv. i. sia This wet 
carried, shall. .Chanm sumder to remorse, xfloy-ia Bacon 
Ess., Seditions, 4 c. (Arb.) 395 When Discordes, and quar- 
rells . . are carryed openly. 1612 — Vainglevy ibid. 40a If 
they bane neuer so little Hand in it, they thinke it is they 
that carry it. 1^x5 Burnet Own Time IL 193 The elections 
were catried with great heat. 1843 Browning SouTs Trng, 
{iB 681 33 So will you carry matters, that the rest of the 
world niui>t at length unite and put down, etc. 

fb. Hence To carry it: to conduct matters, 
behave, act. Obs. 

x6oi Shaks. TW/ N. iii. iv. 130 We may carry it thus for 
our pleasure. z6a3-6 Shirley Maid’s Eev. ml I, She will 
cany it so, that Velasco shall be suspected. 1671 Fuvel 
Fount, Life iv, 9 The Lord seemed to car^ it as one at a 
distance from his Son. 1742 Richardson Pamela lit. 306 
Sir Jacob carried it mighty stiff and formal. 


c, with extension To carry into effect, execution, 
practice, etc. (Cf. next.) 

*731-59 Miller Card, Diet. Pref., Carrying this into 
practice. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) I. 483 [They] 
were appoint^ to carry It into execution. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth iv. He -would find it difficult to cany it into 
execution. xBtx Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) IV. xvUi. 123 
He did not tarry long in carrying his purpose Into effect. 


***** intr. or absolute uses implying motion, 
+ 28. To drive, ride, move with energy or speed, 
xafla Lancu P. PL A. Prol. aS Coueyte not in cuntre to 
canen Isoms B. MSS. have kairen] aboute. Ibid. iv. ss 
Thanne Conscience on his capul carieth forth ffiste, *390 — 
Rich, Redeless m. 301 Whanne realles remeveth and ndith 
thoru tounes. And carieth oner contre. CS430 Henryson 
Mor, FabL 58 , 1 tuke my club and homeward could 1 carie, 
So feriying as I had seene ane Fary. 23x3 Douglas ASneis 
-viit. iv. 100 In haist Hercules com at muid W^'th furius 
mynd careing ouyr the land. Ibid, xti.xi. 136 Lat ws follow 
that way, and thuldir caiy. 
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CARRY. 


24. Falconry. To fly away with the game or 
qiiany. [so Fr. cJtartHer^ 

i6is Latham Fakotiry (1633^ 14 Affirming that Dpves will 
make Haggards carry : which is not so, for this is idlenesse 
and want of skill in their keepeis, that causes them to 
Carry. 1677 N. Cox GentL Recreai. (1706J II. 49 Should 
she be guilty of Carrying, yet by this means she will be 
reclaimed, and forget that Eiror. x8z6 Sir J. Sebright 
Ohserv. 11828)8 Less disposed to carry, i. e, to fly 

away with the game ; a fault to which all hawks are more 
or less inclined. 

II. To support, sustain. 

* With more reference to motion. 

25. To hold, hold up, sustain, while moving on 
or marching ; to bear. To carry •meiglit (in Horse- 
racing) : i. e. such additional weight as equalises 
the competitors. 

1563 Foxe A.^M. (1583) 73 The myracles of the foresayde 
Helenus . . how he caiied burning coafes in his lap, 178a Cow- 
PER yatm 113 ‘He cpries weight!’ ‘He rides a 

race ! ' x8i8 Scott RohRoy iii, ‘You ride four stone lighter 
than I.’ ‘Very well ; but I am content to carry weight.' 
1832 Tennyson Ode Wellington t Warriors carry the war- 
rior’s pall, 

26. To bear, wear, hold up, or sustain, ns one 
moves about ; habitually to bear about with one 
(e. g. any omameut, ensign, personal adjunct ; also 
a name or other distinction). 

C1380 WvCLtP Sel. Wks. III. 266 Carie a swerd in a 
scaberge. x6oi Holland Pliny xxxvii. vii. Rubies of India 
. . whiih carry the name also of Carchedonij. 163X Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 149 Deacon.s, for a difference from the 
Priests, carried a round wreath of white cloth. X63X Gouge 
God's Arrows v, | ii, 421 More fit. . to carrie a bush-bill 
rather then a hattell-axe. ^ X703 Burchett Naval Trans. 
III. xix. (1720) 389 The victorious Fleet, .under the Command 
of the Earl of Sandwich, who carried the .Standard. X87S 
Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 46 We do not know whether they 
are to carry arms. Mod. He carries a snuff-box. 

b. To bear within one, contain. 

X509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. vii, My .sadde body my hevy 
hert did cary. 174B Smollett Rod. Rand, Ixvii, A sailor 
having drunk more new rum than he could caiT3', 1880 
Daily Tel, 3 Dec., Valuable carbonates of lead, which carry 
silver. 

c. To be pregnant with. 

1776 Johnson in Boswell (x83t) III. 458 Mrs. Thrale is 
big, and fancies that she carries a boy. 1788 J. Powell 
Devises (1827) II. 361 The mother supposed to be now car- 
ry!^ a third child, 

27. To bear about (mentally) ; to have or keep 
in the mind. 

1383 Babington Commaudni. 313 O let us carrie some 
greater care to observe His will. x6oai Carew Cornwall 
107/1, 1 carried once a puiyose, to build a little woodden 
banqueting house. 1705 Berkeley Ess. Vision § gx We 
ought to carry that distinction in our thoughts. 1878 
Morlkv Crit. Misc. Ser. i. 195 To carry ever with us the 
unmarked, yet living tradition. 

28. To bear as a character, mark, attribute, or 
property ; to exhibit, display: a. to the senses. 

X38X Act 23 Eliz. ix. § 2 Wliiche Coulers, althoughe they 
carrye a Shew of a good; true and perfitte Couler. 2396 
Spenser F. Q, i. i. 46 That Lady trew, Who.se semblance 
she did carrie under feigned hew. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts Isa. xi. 15 That baye . . carries the forme of a tongue, 
1671 Milton Samson X073 His habit carries peace, his brow 
defiance. X704 Worlidge Diet. Rust, ct Urh. .s.v. Foal, 
The same Shape he carries at a Month, he will carry at six 
Years old. 1^91 Burke A'H. Whigs Wks. VI. 30 Any writer 
who has carried marks of a deranged understanding. X873 
Holland A, Bennie, xv. 236 Both carried grave faces, 
b. to the mind. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxiii. (Arb.) 279 Rude 
and vnciuill speaches carry a marueilous great indecencie. 
X397 Morlev Inirod. Mus. 76 Make your descant carrie 
some forme of relation to the plaine song. 114 These 
waies of double descant carie some diffiailtie, 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. l ii. 43 Somethiag that carries a kind of 
analogy to Sense. 1693 Mem. Ct, Teckely Ep. Ded. 6 At 
this Day they carry the highest Value. 1^3 Stephen 
Laws Eng. 11 . 576 The liability . . may at first sight carry 
the air of hardship. 

f c. To bear (affection, respect, etc.) to, towards. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres ii. i. 19 He ought to carie 
great respect vnto the Sergeant Maior, 1603 Verstegan 
Dec. Inf ell. v. (1628) 147 The naturall affection they carried 
vnto the Country-men, 1709 Steele Tatter No. 112 rz To 
carry an universal Benevolence towards eve^ Thing that 
has Life, a 17x8 Penn W^. (1726) 1 . 338 The Over-fondness 
some carry to their Opinion. 

d. So, To carry weight, authority, and the like. 
In to carry coivviction there is a mixture of notions, 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iir, ii. 233 Words cannot carrie 
Authority so weighty. s66z Stillingfl. Ortg, Sacr. 11. vii. 
§ 2 Such as do not carry an immutable obligation along 
with them, ifigx T. H[ALn] Ace. New Invent. 13 The Navy 
Officers, with whom it carries so much weight. X729 Butler 
Serm. Hi. Wks. 1874 II. 33 Conscience .. carries its own 
authority with it x8jra E. Peacock RaJf Skirl. III. 192 
The voice almost earned conviction. 

29. To bear or convey (a meaning, sense, etc.). 

1631 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxiv. 207 The sense they 

[words] carry in the Scripture. x88x 'Tylor Anttircp. vi. 
162 The root, which carries the sense . . is followed by suf- 
fixes strung on to modify it, 

30. To bear implicitly or as a consequence ; to 
involve. 

Stillingfl. Ong. Sacr. n. vi, § $ Those predictions 
which have seemed to carry the greatest improbabilities 
with them. 17x7 Col. Rec, Penn. HI. 39 Understood to 
Carry their assent along with it, xSas I. Taylor Spir. 
Despot, iv. 168 The determination of [these questions] car- 


ries, .the question of ecclesiastical polity. X877 E. Conder 
Bos, Faith ii. 66 A positive judgment carrying immense 
con.sequences. 

31. A loan, etc. is said to carry interest, a bill 
to carry grace. 

1693 W, Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 313 Corn canies a 
price, Annonet cara est. xyxx Land. Gaz, No. 4870/4 Notes 
carrying 6 per Cent. Interest. _ 1767 Blackstohe Comm. ii. 
XXX, A contract, which carries interest. X7S7 A. Young 
Farmer's Lett. People, These little farms carry twenty 
shillings . . an acre. 1866 Crump Banking v. 104 Bills or 
notes on demand cairy no grace. 

* * With chief ref erence to manner. 

32. To hold (the body, head, etc.) up in a certain 
way. 

x^3 Babington Cominandm. (1390) 332 Till hee and his 
counsell have brought bis maintainers to carie but a small 
port. 16x9 R. West Bk. Demean, in Babees Bk. (x868) 293 
To carry up the body faire, is decent. 1723 S. Morland 
Spec. Lat. Diet. 12 His coming to an Estate makes him 
carry his Head so high. X724 Land. Gaz. No. 6258/3 Stolen 
. .a Mare, .does not carry her Tail well, 
b. said of a ship. 

1796 in Nicolas Dup. Nelson (1846} VIl. Introd. 223* The 
Captain gets on. .and carries a good helm. 1836 Marryat 
Pirate vii, ‘How does she carry her helm, Matthew?' in- 
quired Oswald.. ‘Spoke a-weatner’. 

C. ahsol. 

X829 Land. Encycl, V. 194 A horse is said to carry well, 
when his neck is arched, and he holds his head high. 

33. re^. To comport, demean, behave oneself. 
Also of conduct. 

1S93 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 253 To carrie himselfe for 
a Presbyter. x63^ H. Cogan Pinto's Trav. xv. § 3. 49 Let 
us carry ourselves m such sort, as they may not perceive we 
fear them as Enemies. lyxg Col. Rec. Penn. HI. 86 Cairy- 
ing themselves very rudely. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 
<Sl- B, I. iii. 43 The way in which sheep carry themselves on 
abrupt and saltatory occasions, X876 G. Eliot Dan. Der. 
V. -xxxvL 33t She carried herself with a wonderful air. 

b. of conduct or behaviour to or towards others. 
arch, or Ohs. 

X394 T. B. La Primatid. Fr. Acad. n. Seneca, How to 
ca^ our selues towardes our neighbours. x668 Pepys 
4 Noy., The Duke of Y orlc do . . carry himself wonder- 
full submissive to the King. 1714 Ellwood Autohiog. 74 
My Sisters, .canied themselves very kindly to me. 

»!* c. intr. (for refl.) To behave. Obs. 

X634-4& Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 95 He craved the advise 
of the Assemblie how to carie in the mater. 1673 O. Walker 
Education 283 It is an action of veiy great Piudence to 
carry even between adulation and sowreness. 1726 Wodrow 
Corr. {1843I HI. 269 , 1 hope the youth will carry so as he 
may not be ashamed of the God of his fathers. 

•1" 84. To carry a hand {over, ttfon, to ) : to treat 
in a specified way; so to carry an eye on ; to watch, 
oversee. Obs. 

X596 J. Norden Progr. Pietie (1847) 22 We must carry a 
very short hand over our affections. i6aa Massinger, etc. 
Old Laws II. li, I’ll carry an even hand to all the world. 
1633 T. STAFTORn Pac. Hib. xxi. (1821) 215 To carrie a strict 
hand ugon the Commissaries. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. 
Ep. I, viii. 30 If any man. .shall carry a wary eye on . . many 
other. 1723 S. Morland Spec. Lat. Diet. 12 To Carry a 
severe Hand over any one. 

t35. To wield; to carry a {great) stroke, to 
wield or have great influence. Ohs. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres ii. i. 22 The Lieutenant . . in 
the absence of his Captaine, caiietli his roome, charge and 
command. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Dan. xi. 4 To 
carry that sway and greatnesse wr*" that great monarch 
bore before them. CX645 Howell Lett. (1678) 203 My Lord 
Wentworth . . carries a mighty stroke at Court. X646 Sir 
T. Browne Psend, Ep. vi, x, Though Sulphur seem to carry 
the master stroak. xfijx Culpepper Astrol. Jndgem. Dis. 
(1638) 6 The lime of the year carries a great stroke in this 
businesse. 

36. Mil. To hold a weapon in the position for 
saluting, 

X796 Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (18x3) 239 Carry swords 1 
Eyes— right 1 1833 Ibid. i. 60 The men remain at ‘ Carry 
Swords ’.till ordered to ‘ Slo^e ’. 1844 Regal. ^ Ord. A rmy 
263 Reliefs are to^ carry their Arms when passing Officers 
who are dressed in their Uniforms. 1839 F, Griffiths 
Artil. Mem. [1862) 132 The officers recover and carry 
swords, 

* * * With chief reference to sustaining. 

87. To caryy sail: said of a ship, or of those 
who work it. [F. charricr de la voile^ 

163X Massingf.r Emperor of E. iv. iii. You carry too much 
sml for your small bark. 1703 Burchett Naval Trans, v. 
xiii, (1720) 641 The Adventure, .stood away with all the Sail 
she could carry. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxvi. 103 ‘ I 
fear, sir, we cannot carry the mainsail much longer.’ . X840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxi. 119 No one could say that he was 
slow to carry sail. 

38. To support, sustain the weight of, bear. 

X626 Bacon Sylva § 530 Cariy Camomile, or Wilde 
Thyme . , upon sticks, as you do Hops upon Poles. 183X 
Brewster Optics x. 93 An armed natural loadstone, which 
could cany xi Roman pounds. x8sx Ruskin Stones Ven. 
(1874) I. i. 30 Main arches. .carried by . .pillars. 1873 Buck- 
land Log-Bk. 59 The thick skin which carries the hair, 
b. said of plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §425 They will put forth many, and 
so carry more Shoots vpon a Stemme. 1712 tr. Pomets 
Hist. Drttgs I, 2 This Plant . . cames its Seed in little 
Bunches or Clusters on its Top. x8z8 Steuart Planter's G. 
368 The Trees of the present yeai-. .all carried a healthy leaf. 
•)‘39. To bear, endure, ‘take’ (anything grievous). 

1383 Babington Commairdm, (1390} 431 He is a slave to 
the thing that he gapeth for, and to mi^e up his mouth he 
will cary any thing, X605 Shaks, Lear iii. ii. 48 Mans 


I Nature cannot carry Thaffliction nor the feare. x679-x7x3 
Burnet Hist. Ref. 331 Queen Anne did not cany her death 
so decently. 

40. To bear as a crop; to sustain, support 
(cattle). 

X709 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 166 The foot of every 
btook . . carries amazing crops of lint. ^ 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) II. xvi. 395 The cold central plain did not carry the 
olive. 1884 Tunes (weekly ed.) X2 Sept. 7/4 A grazing farm 
. .which is said to cany 600 head of cattle, 

41. To support (an inference, analogous case, 
etc.) ; to give validity to. 

X83S I. Tavlor Spir. Despot, vii. 298 The end being of in- 
finite moment carries all means and makes all lawful. 1883 
G. Denman in Law Tinted Rep. LIII. 7S5/1 It is impossible 
to say that any one co-se is so in point as to carrj' this case. 

42. Cards. To retain the cards of one suit in 
one’s hand, while those of another are thrown out. 

1744 Hoyle Piqnei ii. 9 Which of these suits are you to 
carry? i8ao Hoylds Games Irnpr. 121 (Piquet), Suppose 
elder-hand, that you have the ace, queen, seven, eight and 
ten of clubs, also the ace, knave, seven, eight and ten of 
diamonds, etc., cany the ace, knave, etc. 

i*43. To have (specified dimensions). Obs. [So 
F. porter, ‘ avoir telle dimension ’.] 

160X Holland Plmy II. 574 Another ( 3 beliske, which car- 
ried in length a hundred foot wanting one. X631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 382 The height of the West arched roofe 
. . carrieth an hundred and two foot. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy 
(1693) II. 60 The walls shew you what compass it carried. 

ill. Combined with adverbs. 

See also the preceding senses and the adverbs for 
non-specialized combinations. 

44. Carry about. 

a. See senses 1-3, and About. 

Mod. It is too valuable to carry about with you. 

b. trans. To move or drive hither and thither. 

X339 Bible (Great) Ephes. iv. 14 Caryed aboute with euery 

wynde of doctrine. i6xx — Hebr. xiii. 9 Be not caried about 
with diuers and strange doctrines. 

f 0 . To cause to revolve, set in motion. Obs. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 180 Wheels turn'd with 
Wind, Water, or Horses, to cany the Woik about. 

45. Carry alouff. See senses of Cabby and 
Along. 

1833 Chamb. yml. No. 70. 141 A stone bridge carrsnng 
along the road from Peebles to Selkirk. 

46. Carry away. 

a. trans. = carry ojf, a. 

[c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixxiv, When that fell arrest Without 
all bail shall canryme away.] 1603 Florio (1632) 

432 A popular sickenesse. .carried away an infinite number 
of persons. 

b. To move forcibly from the firm footing of 
reason and judgement. 

1370 Huloet, This thing rauished or caried me awaye, 
whether I would or no. Golding De Momay Pref. x 
Their reason is caiied awaie and ouermaistered by the 
course of the world. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 131 F 2 
Woman-kind . . are carried away with every Thing that is 
showy. 1879 Froude Casnr xvii. 275 Carried away by the 
general enthusiasm for liberty. 

c. To bleak off and remove by force. Also, to 
lose by breakage ; and intr. Chiefly Navt. 

*S37 Wriothbslev Citron. (1875) I. 61 Can-iinge a parte of 
the bouse awaye with him. 1703 Burchett Naval Trans. 
V. xxii, (1720) 723 Tlie best Bouer Ancher cai'ried away with a 
Shot, c 1730 Narrative Byron's Vt^. 4 (L.) We carried away 
our mizen-mast. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xv. 41 Her jib- 
boom ran between our . . masts, carrying away some of our 
rigging. _ x8s3 Kane Qritmell Exp. iii. (1836) 27 We ran 
into an iceberg . . and carried away our jib-boom. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v.. That ship has carried away 
her fore top-mast. i88x Daily News p June 3/4 Some- 
thing may carry away on board the leading boat, 

•j* d. To win, gain for oneself, or as one wonld 
have it. Obs. 

1381 Nowell & Di(y in Confer, i. (1384) Ciiij, His wordes. . 
were [not] of sufficient credite to carry away such a matter. 
1633 Bf. Hall Hard Texts Hebr. ii, 2 Every transgres.sion 
. . carryed away a terrible judgement from the just hand of 
God. 1677 Earl Orrery Art of War 157 Whoever keeps 
in Reserve a Body of Men . .rarely misses to carry awaj' the 
victory, 

t e. To carty it away : to have the advantage, 
carry the day, Obs. 

iSsljB Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. xni. vi. (1622) 187 This 
opinion carried it away. 1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. ^77 Do 
the Boyes carry it away? 1633 Bp. Hall Harct Texts 
Matt, xxvi. 23 Doe not thinke that either thy secrecy or 
inmudence can carry it away without notice. 

47. Carry back. 

trans. To take back in lime by process of thought 
or retrospective action. 

1722 De Foe Plague (1736) 221 None knows how far to 
carry that back, or where to stop. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
ii. § 7 (1882) 93 The legend . . carries us back to the times of 
our own .Elfred. 

48. Carry forth. See simple senses and Fobth. 

49. Carryforward. 

trans. To transfer from one column, page, or 
book to its successor, or to the next account. 

1839 Reply Lockhart's Pamph. 97 Carry forward 41.478 
iSf. S'?. 

60. Carry in. See senses 1 - 5 , and Isr cdv. 

51, Carry off. 

a. trans. To remove from this life, be the death of. 

1:1680 Temple Health 4- LongL. Wks. 1770 III. 275 Old 
Parr, .might have . . gone further, if the change of country 
diet and air for that of the town had not carried him off. 
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1710 Addison Toiler No. 231 ^ 2 A Fever, which . . at last 
carried him off. 18^8 Seeley Steui 111 . 559 A serious cold, 
which in seven days carried him off. 

b. To win (the prize, honours, etc. : cf. 15 ) ; 
so to carry it off. 

i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth vi. Some of those who think 
they carry it off through the height of their plumed bonnets. 
i88a Pebody E^tg. Jvumalism vii. 57 The North Briton 
carried off the palm. 

c. To cause to pass ; to take away the adverse 
effect of; to render passable. 

1715 Burnet Own Tune IL 177 They promised., to carry 
off his imp^chment yith a mild censure. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Rofnola i. iii, A rapid intellect and ready eloquence may 
carry off a little impudence. 1879 Miss Braddon Vixen 
III. 152, I have not enough diamonds to carry off^ black 
velvet 

d. To bear it ont, face or brave it out. 

<3x704 R. L’EsTRANGEtJ.) If a man carries it off, there is so 
much money saved. i8w Stevenson Dr. yehytt i. ted. 2) 8 
Frightened too. .but carrying it off, sir, really like Satan. 

52. Carxy on. 

a. traits. To continue or advance (a proceeding) 
from the stage already attained. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 377 To cany on the 
solemn jest. 1774 T. Bryant Myihol, I. 374 Which . . 
assisted to carry on the mistake. 1858 Trench Parables i. 
(1877) 68 They did but carry on the^work which he had 
. .begun. 18^ Green Short Ilisi. viiL § 5 trSSa) 311 Poetic 
Satire had become fashionable in Hall . . and had been 
carried on vigorously by George Wither. 

b. To maintain, keep up, prevent from stopping. 

x6o6 Sraiq. Tr. ^ Cr. ir. iii, 174 He . . carries on the 
streame of his dispose. Without obseruance or respect of any. 
1707 Floyer Pulse-Watch‘s The Circulation will be car- 
ry’d on more rarely. 1790 Paley Horse Paul l idii. They 
carry on no connexion of argument. 18x3 Jane Austen 
Pride Prej. xii. 232 The conversation was carried on. 
1856 Brewster Mart. Sc. ii. u. (ed. 3) X25 We at the same 
time carried on a regular series of observations. 1877 
Brockett Cross <}■ Cr. 34 The conflict whtdi has been car- 
ried on for nearly three hniulred years. 

0 . To practise continnonsly or habitually; to 
conduct, manage, work at, prosecute. 

1644 SuNGSBY Diary <1836) 127 Carrying on his busi- 
ness with so much success, xyxa Adoisok Sped. No. 305 
V 5 The last War, which had been carried on so successfully. 
1748 Anson's Vty, i. v, (ed. 2) 61 Besides the battery men- 
tioned above, there are three other forts carrying on for the 
defence of the harbour. 179Z Smeaton Edysiotie L, § tor 
Plan for carrying on the works. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (i8r6) I. 217 His trial must be carried on in open 
day, 188^ Ld. Coleridge in Laiu Times Rep. 8 Mar. 45/1 
Brickmaking, which is undoubtedly a business, was being 
carried on. 

d. intr. {Naut.) To continue one’s course, 
move on. 

183a Blackm. Mag. Apr. 643 Carry on, carry on; reef 
none, boy, none. iSijo R. Dana Mast xxxiii. 135 As 
we were going before it [the gale], we could carry on, 1853 
De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. III. 33 She carried on, as 
sailors say, under easy sail 

e. To continue a course of conduct or relations ; 
esff (colloq.) to behave or ^go on’ in some con- 
spicuous way which one does not more minutely 
characterize. 

1836 WHyTE-MELViLLE.S<x/ff Cov. ul, HowLadv Carmine’s 
eldest daughter is carrying on with young Thrimess. xWg 
Bates Nat. Amaao/r vii. (1864) 193 More drinking is then 
necessary. . and thus they carw on for many days m succes- 
sion. 1886 Stevenson Dr. yefyll iv. (ed. 2) 37 Stamping 
with his foot . , and carrying on (as the maid describea it) 
like a madman. 

53. Carry ont. (See senses 1 - 5 , and Out.) 

*1* a. traits. To transport (the mind) in ecstasy 
or devotion. Ois, 

1599 bAviES Immort. Soul xxxv, (L.) These things trans- 
port and carry out the mind. 1639 Harvey^ in Carlyle 
Cromwell (1872) V. x. 134 His requests, wherein his heart 
was so carried out for God and His People. 

b. To conduct duly to completion or conclusion ; 
to carry into practice or to logical consequences 
or inferences. 

160S Shaks. Lear'S, i. 61 Hardly shall I carry out my 
side. Her husband being aliue. _ 18^ Prosed s Mag. XXII. 
317 Ilis jackass brother. . ‘ carried out(, as the phi^e now 
IS, the principle so far that it drove him from the throne, 
1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1838) I. ii. 117 Henry . . proceeded 
to carry out his fathers ultimate intentions. 1873 Jowett 
Plaids Crito (ed. a) I. 391 The law which requires a sen- 
tence to be carried out. *883 Sir H. Cotton in Law Rep. 
30 Cha^ 13, 1 do not think that the cases . . carry out the 
proposition for which he has cited them. 

c. To carry out one's hat (in Cricket) : to leave 
the wickets (esp. at the close of the game) without 
being 'out’. 

xi^AU Y. Round No. 13. 306 We had made our 80 runs 
in less than two hours, and carried out our bats. 

d. irons. To hear out (a corpse)' for burial. 

1326 Tindale Ads V. 6 And the yonge men roose vp . . 

and caryed him out, and buryed him [so x6xi]. 18^ Ten- 
nyson May Q.> New Year's Eve 42 When I have said good- 
night for evermore. And you see me carried out from the 
threshold of the door. 

54. Carxy over. 

a. trans. To influmice (auy one) to pass over to 
the other side. 

183s Macaulay Hist. Eng, xviL IV, 64 Tp carry over a 
regiment or two would do more harm than good, Ipiel. wdi, 
uSrlborough had promised to cany over the army, Russell 
to carry over the fleet. > 

Voi. IL 


b. To carry to a new account; to keep over to 
the next settling day on the Stodc Exchange ; to 
allow an account to remain open over the day when 
its settlement is due ; also said of the debtors. 

174s De Poe’s Engl. Tradesm. (1841) II. ip Carried over 
;fio_r^. ad. 1839 Reply Lockhart’s Pasttph. i3BaIance 
carried over ...£2932 4s. 4<f. 1880 Standard 13 Dec, The 
charge for ‘ carrying over ’ English Railways advanced in 
the later hours. 1887 Daily News 26 Feb. 6 The smaller 
brokers and dealers were * carried over’ on sufferance. 

55. Carry tltrongli. 

trans. To conduct or bring safely through diffi- 
culties, or a crisis ; to prosecute to die natural end. 

160S Shaks. Lear i. iv. 3 My good intent May carry 
through it selfe to that fuU issue For which I raiz’d my 
likenesse. 1832 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 67/2 It is by similar 
means that conservative meetings, .may be carried through 
in every part of the country. 2863 tr. V, Hugo's Miserables 
viii. (ed. 7) 163 Impudence bad carried him through before 
now. 1^4 Ad 37 4' 38 Vic. xciv. § xo Such petition shall 
be presented, publimed and carried through. 

66 . Caxxy up. 

a. irons. To continue (bmlding, etc.) to a given 
height. 

1703 Stanhope Paraph. 1. 80 For carrying up his Spiritual 
House. X747 Col. Ree. Penn. V. 61 So much of the Build- 
ings as was carried up before such Notice. X876 Gwilt 
Archit. 566 Where walls. .are to be carried up. 

b. To bring up (one portion of a series or subject) 
so as to preserve its dne relation to the rest. 

1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilg. iiL 17 Wee march forth . . by 
two and two. Father Thunder htmselfe carrying vp the 
reare. 18x7 Jas. MtLt, Brit.India II. v. iii. 392 Unable to 
cany up its payment to the level of the taxation. 

C. To trace back in time. 

1677 Hau. Prim. Orig. Mm. ti. ii. He carries up the 
Egyptian Dynasties before the Flood. iS6a Stanley yetu. 
Ch. (1877) 1. iv. 64 The feud . . is carried up by them to the 
feud between Joseph and his brethren. 

+d. To bear, holding up ; to hold up. Ohs. 
x^3 Foxb a. i M. (1396) 66/2 She was caned np from 
drowning. 2613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, tv. i. 31 She that carries 
yp the Traine. 1683 Luttreu. Brief Rel. (1837) 1. 340 These 
SIX persons following carried up the pall. 

e. = Carry over at forward to the top of a new 
column, in accounts. 

Carry (kse’ri), sb. [f. prec. in various unconnected 
applications, of dialectal or technical origin.] 

1. A means of transport ; a vehicle, b. spec, 
‘A two-wheeled harrow’ (Jamieson). Sc. and 
north, dial. 

1603 Stowe Ann. 1272 On the last of March, Henry 
Barrow and John Grenewood were brought to Tyborne in 
a cany. 1820 Caledonian Merc. 20 July, Alexander then 
asked the loan of her carrie. 1863 Atkinson Dcenby Pro- 
vine., Carry, a kind of waggon with solid floor but un- 
planked sides . . Used for carting stone, wood, etc., and in 
hay and harvest time. 2887 Scott. Leader 20 May 4 One 
of the. .horses, .started, violenriy throwing Wilson on to the 
front of the ‘ carry ’. 

c. (See quot.) 

1881 Antrim ^ Down Gloss. (E.D. S.) Cany, a weir or 
mill-lead. 

f2. Fcdconry. Manner of aairyiag. Ois. _ 
x6x8 JjAthan and Bk. PaJeonry (1633) m Shee is a boz- 
2ud ; ^ee is of a had carry, he can mue her do nothing. 

3. The position required by the command to 
* carry arms ’ ; cf. Cabbt v. 30 . 

x8^ ReguL Insir. CeoooUry t. 270 The lance to be brought 
to the ‘ eSury 

4. The range (of a gun) ; cf. Cabry v. 9 . 

x8^ Mayne Reid Oceola hoc^i, Ourpositlon was beyond 
the ‘cany ’ of their guns. 

6 . A portage between navigable rivers or chan- 
nels. U. S. and Canada. Cf. Cabbiaqb. 

z86o All Y, Round No. 73. 388 We crossed the carry at 
day-break. 2884 Harper’s Mag. June xes/i Boats came to 
St Louis from Montreal with but tew ‘port^es’or ' carries', 
6 . The drift of the donds as they are carried 
along by the wind. Sc. 

28x9 H. Busk Vestriadv. 870 Still towering till the &ith- 
less currents change. And adverse carries floating hopes 
derange. i8a8 T. AVilson in Blackio, Mag. XXI V. 292 
The clouds are driving fast aloft in a emry from the sea, 
1837 R. White Madeira xjo The direction of the wind . . 
registered from the * carry ’ of the lower strata of clouds. 

D. The clouds collectively, firmament, sky. 

1788 PiCKEN Poems6o (Jam.), I min’, .sin’ he used to ^eel 

Aboon the carry. 2807-20 Tannahh.L Sleeping, Maggie, 
Mirk and rainy is the night. No a starn in a’ the carry. 

(kseri,gl). U. S. [f. 
Cabby w.-hAti.; app. altered by 'popular ety- 
mology ’ from Cabbiolb.J A light carriage for 
one horse, usually four-wheeled aud capable of 
holding several persons. 

2837 Hr, Makhneau Sec. Amer. (1839) I. a/S We mounted 
our carry-all, a carriage whidi holds four. 2851 Haw- 
thorne Twice-told T. L xvL 249 A four wheeled carryall, 
peopled with a round half dozen of pretty g^rls- 288a 
Howells in Longnt, Mag. I. 45 The neighbouring former- 
folks in buggies and carryalls. 

b. In Canada applied to a sleigh (Bartlett). 
Cf. CABBiom 2 . 

o. transf. Thatwhich carries everything one has. 
2884 J. Habbkrton My Friend Moses 2x6 A haversack; 
could he find one of these carry-alls. 

’t’ Ca’rry-castle. Ohs. A descriptive term for 
an. elephant, which carries a castle. 


2398 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. (1603) 193 The scalie 
Dragon, being else too low For th’ Elephant, vp a thicke 
Tree doth goe . . To watch the Carrie-C^tdl. 2399 T. 
M[ovfet] Silkewomtes ^ Flies 34 To see a Norway whale, 
or Libian cat, A Carry-castle or a Crocodile. 

Carryg, obs. var. of Cabback. 

CaxryllL^ (kie-riiiq), vbl. sb. 

1. The action of the vb. Cabby in various senses. 

1:1440 Provip, Parv. 6a Caryynge. 2322 in Bury Wills 

(1S50} 123 Item fo' carieng of tymber. x6a6_CATT. Smith 
Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 The sheathing, furring, carrying, 
washing, and breaming, a 17x9 Addison (J.), In the carry- 
ing of our main point. 2769 in Ficton Zlpool Mimic. Rec. 
(18S6} II. 220 The slave carrying ana limitation Bilks. 
e 2863 Circ. Sc, 435/1 In subtraction the carrying can never 
amotmt to more than 1. 

2 . with advb. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxv. § 3 The carrying him. forth 
upon a bier. i6xx Bible Matt. i. 17 Vntill the carrying 
away into Babylon. 2642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 43 
There are many things . . worth the carying away, xjxx 
Addison Sped. No. 73 r 5 'Die carrying on of Traffick, the 
Administration of Justice. 2729 in Picton L'pool Munic, 
Rec. (1886) II. 87 The caning on the building. 

3 . An act of canying; that which is carried. 
Carryings-on (pi.) : questionable or outri pro- 
ceedings, flirtations, frolics ; cf. Cabby v. 52 e. 

2663 Butler H-ud. i. ii. 536 Is this the end To which these 
Carr^ngs-on did tend 7 2821 Byron Foscari 11. i. 303 Your 
midnight carryings off and drownings. z8. . Peter Cram 
in Knickerbocker Mag, (Bartlett) Wherever there were 
singin’ schools, there would be carryings-on. c 2863 Ciix. 
Sc. I. 510/2 The carryings from the rejected decim^ are 
to be taken account of. 

4 . attrib., as in carrying corporaiim, horse, power, 
•vessel ; canying-place, a place where goods, etc. 
have to be carried overland in inland navigation 
(cf, Cabbiaob, Cabby sb.) ; carrying trade, the 
trade or business of carrying goods, ejp, over sea 
between different countries. 

ri440 Promp. Paro. 6a Caryynge vesselle, or instrument 
of caryynge. 2776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. 11. v. 377 The 
coal trade . . employs more shipping than all the carrying 
trade of England. »86 W. Grayson in Sparks Corr. A wer. 
Rezi. (1853) IV. 133 The navigable waters and the carrying- 
places between them are made common highways. 1876 
Bancsoet Hist. U. S. V. liii. 124 The shortest carrying- 
place from the Kennebec to the Dead River. 187B F. Wil- 
liams Midi. Rttilw. 157 A monopoly of the carrying trade 
of the district. 2878 Huxley Phystogr. 133 If a river has 
a steep bed it generally possesses great carrying power. 
2887 Munch. Guard, a Apr. 7 Business of a carrying cor- 
poration. 

U Examples of the passage of the vbl. sb. into a 
gemnd, and its subsequent apparent use as a pas- 
sive pple., through omission of preceding preposi- 
tion a, as in ' the ark was a building ’. 

y. Peter's Siege of Vienna 4 The Fortifications, . 
which were vigorously cprying on by Count Staremberg. 
27^ Butler Anal, il iv, 186 A mysterious Oeconomy, 
which has been carrying on &om the Time the World came 
into, etc, 1742 Jarvis 0 u£x. j. hi. viii. (heading^ Several 
unfOrtnnate persons, who were carrying, much against their 
wflls, to a place th^ did not like. 2777 Sheridan 7>^ 
Scarp. iL i, I met a wounde^eer canyit^g c 3 ^ t8x6 Jane 
Austen Emma ii. xviii, 266 Tea was carrymg round, 2849 
Grots Greece (2862) V. Ixi. 338 'The operations now carry- 
ing on in Chios. 

Cawryingf, a. That carries: see Cabby v. 

2627 Feltkam Resolves i, liii, The carrying stream is 

f reater, than the brining one. 2887 Scotsman 19 Mar., 
ourteen high-class wmght-carrying hunters, 

Corryke, obs. variant of Cabbaok. 
t Carry-knave. Obs. A common prostitute. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N.) Ourhyreling hackney 
carry knaves, and hurry-whores. 

Carryon, obs. form of Cabbiok. 
tCa’rry-tale. Obs. A tale-bearer, a tell-tale. 

1377 Holinshbd ChroH. HI.' 2062/1 Byreason of carietales 
and flatterers, the loue continued not long, 2588 Shaks. 
L. L, L. V. ii. 463 Some carry-tale, some please-tnan. 
2619 Sclater Expos. I Thess. (1630) 13X We haue our 
carry-tales . . to arauaint vs with their priuate actions & 
speeches, a 2632 Bromb Queen it. vi. Wks. 1^3 II. 35, 

I can be here no carry-Tale. 1S24 Lortd, EncycL V. 19a. 

Carsay, carsey, obs. ffi of Kersby. 

Carse (kars, Sc. k^rs). Se. Forms: 4^6X88, 
6 oars, 7- carse. [Of uncertain derivation, but 
perhaps the same word as carres, carrs, cars, pi. 
of Cabb sb.^ feu, low wet land. 

This suits the sense: the early craotations speak of the 
kerss as full of pools and mires : Trivet describes the (^se 
of Falkirk in time of Edwd. I. as leca pahairia (Jam.), 
The suppression of the vowel of the plural is phonetically 
regular, and the retention of the (s) sound instead of its 
change to is seen also in pence, dice, mice, truce (the 
latter also, iflce carse, made into a singular). Cf. also the 
change of Pieres, Peres to Piers, Pierce, 'The difficult is 
that no eariy examples of kenis at carres are found in Sc . ; 
in Barbour the word is already kerss. The Welsh cors 
‘marsh’ suits the sense, but presents a ^fliculty in the vowel, 
as well as in the geographical localization of the word.) 

The stretch of low alluvial land along the banks 
of some Scottish rivers : 

' Thus all the fiat lands, on the north side of Tay, between 
Perth and Dundee, are called the Carse cfGouirie ; those 
on the Forth, the Corse of Stirling, and the Carse of Fal- 
kirk ’ (Jam,). The name appears to have originally referred 
to their wet fenny character, but is now associated with 
their rich fertility. 
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* 37 S Bakboct Brttee xil 39a Thai herb^t thame tlmt ns^ht 
Doune in the kecss . . in the ketss TOllis [=pools] thM war. 
1S35 Stewakt CroH. Scot. 11 . SS 4 •^he cars of Gowne 
quhaif tha la. 1657 Colvil IVhtM Supflu.yxt When mir« 
grew hard, like toasted bread, That men might through fte 
Catses ride. 1787 Bukxs Let. G. Havtilton 28 Aug., The 
windings of Forth through the rich carse of Stirling, and 
Girting the equally rich carse of Falkirk. 182a Southey 
After Kinft Vtsti Scot/, i. Highland and lowland, glen 
and fertile carse, 1873 Bcbton /fist. Scot. I. iii. 83 The 
haughs or cai'wt on the borders of the rivers, 
b. aiirib. 

Tjyj Statist. Aic. Scot/. XIX. 448 What lies next the 
river is carse clay. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. III. 52 
The soil, .formed by the slime deposited in floods, is of the 
nature of carse-ground. 1873 Geikib Gt, Ice Age xxii, 287 
The great carse-lands of the estuaries. 1881 Attoa Adver- 
tiser No. 1617.2/1 Carse farmers have.. got their fallow 


wheat sown. 

Ca«ct (kait), sb. Forms : 3-7 carte, (3 karte, 
3-4 kart), 6 (oliarte). Sc. cairt, 3- cart. [OE. 
had crzit neut,, pi. crctitt, app. related to Da. krat 
neut. ' hind part of a cart ’ (which is, however, only 
mod. Du. and suspected to he of recent adoption). 
Some compare OKG. crat/o, crezzo, masc., MHG. 
kraite, kretze (m. and f.) b^et, hamper, panier, 
mod.G. dial, krdtze fern., basket (cf. Cbatb), and 
suppose that 0£. erst was prop, a cart of basket- 
work, but of this there is no actual evidence. ON. 
had iart-r masc. ‘ cart generally considered to be 
cognate with the OE. word ; and since the ME. 
was always eari{e, and never crat, its direct 
source appears to have beeu the ON., rather than 
the OE. word. 

If ME. cartie had merely arisen by metathesis of r fl-om 
OE. erst, we should expect some overlapping of forms as 
in the case of bnd, bird\ one may note, however, that OE. 
cnet-wsK exists in mod. Welsh as cartwen. Cart has en- 
tered from Eng. into most of the Celtic langs. ; but is there 
palpably a foreign word ] 

•}■ 1 , A carriage of any kind ; a chariot, car. Obs. 
laZco Corpus Gloss., Carruca (MS. carcurdi, erseb e 1000 
.£i.fiuc Gett. L g He hmfde. . cratu and ridende men. c lojo 
Gloss, in Wr.-wuleker 426/6 In carruca on cracte.] 
cxwo ,Ormin 48 Alls iflT }>en karrte wserenn off wheless 
fowwre.' e laog Le^. 11396 Mid carte he [AldolQ for to 
Lundene. a 1300 Cursor M. 6220 He . . cuppel did his 
cartes all. a 1340 Hampole Psalter IxviL x8 pe kart of 
rod is ten thowsand manyfldd. 138a Wveup Matt, Prol., 
They ben as foure whelis in the fouie horsid carte of the 
lord, e isSaCHAucsa H, Fame 943 Pheton wolde lede 
Algate hys Fader Ckixte. c X440 Promp. Parv. 62 Cart, 
higa, redo, quadriga. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 72/2 
Salamon had xl M. Fadees for the horses of his cartes, 
dhases, and cuires. <596 Sfensek F. Q . v. viiL 34, On every 
ade ofMs embatteld cart. i6oa Shaks, Ham. in. li. 165 Full 
tUrde Times hath Phoebus Cart gon round Neptunes salt 
Wadi, and Tellus Orbed Round. 

2 . spec. A strong v^cle with two wheels, and 
without springs, used in ianning operations, and 
for carrying heavy goods of various kinds. (Dis- 
tingaished from a zvagon, which has four wheels.) 

1x97 R. Gionc. (1724) 189 So gret charge . . Of mules, of 
cartes, and of hors mydde alle gode. c 1323 B. E. A Hit. P. 
1259 To cayre at pe l^t & pe kuy mylke. e X386 Chaucer 
Nonstes Pr. T. 200 A caite fnl of dooge ther sbalt thou see. 
e 1450 Merlin iL 37 This erthe may be hadde a-wey..in 
ctft e& 1323 Fttzhere Hush, 1 19 Any wodde, cole, or 
tymbre to cary . with thy charte or wayne. xdix Burton 
AtuU, MeL n. in. vn. (1651) 350 As good horses draw in 
carts as coaches. 1633 J. Taylor (Water F.) World on 
Wheeles (1630) 235 A Gat is the Embleme of a Man, and a 
Coadiisthe Figureof aBeast : for as man hath two l egg es, 
a cart hath two whedes. 1847 Emerson Poems, Moneumoc, 
Th(& talismw are ploughs and carts. 2877 Page Be 
Quincey 1. viL xa8 A common farmer^s cart was brought. 

b. Witt various sbs. indicating its use, as 
hagga^-, dung; dust-, harvest-, hay-, luggage-cart, 
etc., or the animal that draws it, as dor^-cart. 

164a in Thombuiy Haunted London (1865) 383 Paid to 
the same for the night-cart and cover . . ;C7 or. xvio Brit. 
Apollo III. No. ad. 3/2, 1. .was Poyson’d with Nigbt-Carts, 
1792 ‘G. GAMBAno'.^M;t. Horsem.v. (xScolSg On a hay, pea, 
or dust cart. Ibid. xv. 126 Some Mackerel carts on the 
road. x8oa Med, JruL VIII, 32 Conveyed here on the 
b^gage cart. 1849 Robertson Semu Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 23 
Wheat, dropped by a harvest cart upon a road. 

t c. Formerly used for conveying convicts to 
the gallows, and instead of a drop ; also for the 
public exposure and chastisement of offenders, esp. 
lewd women. Cf. Cast v. a, Cabt’s-taiii. Ohs. 

x6a4 Heywood Caftives v. iiL in Bullen O. PI. IV, They 
will spitt at us and doom us Unto the post and cart. xMs 
Dryden Loyal Bro. Prol, 34 Like thief and parson in a 
Tybum-cart, 2708 in Picton L'pool Munic. Fee. (1886) II. 
&i That Marg<^ Justice be whipt next day att a cart’s 
^d, , Jany ustice be carryed in the cart at the same 
ame fium the Exchange to Jane Justice’s house. 1800 
Piecolom. 1, xii. Your windows and balconies all 
ioratalld To see him on the executioner’s cart. x86i 
^ackeray Lovely 263 (Hoppe) She was always fitting the 
^Iter and traversing the cart.. hut she for ever declined to 
drop the nAndkerchlefand have tlio business over. 

3. A two-wheeled vehicle of lighter or more 
elegant make, with springs, drawn by one horse 
at a rapid pace. Often specified as spring-cart 
(which varies least from 2), mail cart, village cart : 
also Dog-oabt, Tax(ed) Cabt, q.v. 

xfo3 Act 4 Geo, IV , xcv. § ig Any . , chaise, curricle, gig, 
Chau, or taxed cart. 1833 Sir G. Stephen A dv. in Search 
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Horse ii. 34 Tradesmen who require light carts for the con- 
veyance Of their goods. 1848 Thackeray i Nov.jA 
party of us drove in an Oxford Cart to Blenheim. Mod, He 
met me at the station with his village carL 
1 4. Some kind of transport vessel. _(? error.) 

1368 C. Watson Polyh, L 26 .^er the third Navy came 
the carts [ras iirmjyousJ and foists in which their horses 
were transported. 

6 . Proverbs and Phrases. To set or put the cart 
before the horse : to reverse the natural or proper 
order- f To be left ottt of the carts tail : (see 
quot). + To keep cart on wheels : ? ‘ to keep 
straight ’, or ' to keep things going’. 

[2340 Ayenh. 243 Moche uolk of religion zette|> Jie zuol) 
be-uore pe oksen.] 1320 Whittinton Vttlg. (1527) “ That 
techer setteth the carte before the horse that preferreth 
imitacyon before preceptes. <2x342 Wyatt Defence^ 265 It 
is a common proverb, ‘I am left out of the carts tail,’ and 
it is taken upon paclang gear together for carriage, that it 
is evil t^en heed to, or negligently, slips_ out of the 
cart, and is lost. 2387 Mirr. Mag., Q. Capita v. 3 Lest 
I set the horse behinoe the cart. 15S9 Puttbnham Eng. 
Poesie (Arb.) 281 We call it in English prouerbe, the cart 
before the horse, the Greeks call it Histeron proteron, we I 
name it the Preposterous. 1605 Sraks Lra;' 1. iv. 244 May < 
not an Asse know, when the C^t drawes the Horse t i6xx 
Cotgb. S.V. Oye, 'The cart leads the horse; the young in- 
struct the old. 1662 Newcome Diary (1849) 56, I must 
walke closer with God or I cannot keep cart on wheeles. 

6. Comb,, as cart-driver (formerly also = chariot- 
eer), -filler, -gelding, -grease, -harness, -horse, 
-jade, -maker, -pitch, -road, -room, -rope, -shed, 
-thill, -track (-tract) ; oaft-arer (Sc.) a cart-horse 
(see Avbb sh. 3) ; f cart-band, ? the tire of a 
cart-wheel ; cart-body, that part of a cart which 
holds the load (see Body sb. 8 b) ; + cart-bote, 
-boot (Feudal Syst\ an allowance of wood to a 
tenant for making and repairing carts (see Booo? sbj 
5 b) ; + cart-bread (see qnot.) ; + cart-clout, an 
iron plate to protect the axle-tree from wear ; 

•j* cart-gate = Caet-wat ; + cart-gun, ? a cannon 
mounted on a carriage ; cart-bead, the front of a 
cart (cf. Cabt’s-tail) ; cart-ladder (-leather), a 
rack or framework at the front, back, or sides of a 
cart, to increase its carrying capacity ; called also 
lead-trees ; cart-man, a man who drives a cart ; 
toart-nave, ? the nave of a cart-wheel ; cart- 
piece, ? = cart-gun ; foaiet-Titt- cart-rut; cart- 
road =Cabt-w ay j cart-ruck, -rut, the deep rut 
cut in soft ground by the wheels of a cart ; hence 
cart-rutted a . ; cart-saddle, the small saddle 
placed on the back of a cart- or carriage-horse 
to support the shafts ; also + as v. irons., to put a 
cart-saddle on, to yoke; cart-spur, -spirn, a 
cart-track [OK :por tr&ck; cf. Spoob]; foart- 
staft, the shaft of a cart ; also applied to other 
parts of a cart ; + cart-taker, the officer who im- 
pressed carts for the king’s service ; so t cart- 
taking J cart-tire, the tire of a cart-wheel ; cart- 
track, a track along which a cart has gone ; a 
cart-rat; cart-warping (see quot,). See also 
CaBT-PUI, -HOBSB, -house, -LOAD, -TAIL, -WAT, 
-WHBEl,, -WHIP, -WEIOHT. 

2822 Scott Pirate iv. The carles and the *cart-avers . , make 
it all; and the carles and the cart-avers eat it all. 2483 
Cath. Angl. 54 A*carte band, crusta, 1S94WEST Symbol, ii, 
Chatuene S88 Surrender, .the said tenement and premisses 
. . with suflicient ^cartbote, heybote, and bedRbote. 2726 
Aylifte Parerg. ^06 If a man cuts Trees for..Cartboot, 
Ploughboot and FirebooL 2380 Baret Ahu.Q 240 Bread 
soide in markets in London ; *cart bread. 1446 Wills & 
luv. N, C. (2833) 1. 93, J carecta cum rods iiij Impis et viy 
♦cartecloutez. 2622 F. Markham Bk. War iii. x, 119 
Nailes for Tyers, and ail other purposes. . Spunges, CIbaines, 
Cart-clouts, Weights. 2622 Speed Hist. Gi Brit, vi, viii, 
A Prince? nay an Incendiary .. a Stage-plaier, a *Cart- 
driuer, e 1^3 Dunbar Compl. to King 23 Cbaff-midden 
churls cummg off *cart.fil laris. 2594 Manch. Cri. Lett 
Fee. (1883) II 8g There hath bene a ''^Cartgate . . betwixte 
the landes, *773 Gentt. Mag, XLIII. 644 *Cart-grease 
must be used. 2^ Hall Chron. 18 Hen. VIII, 156 Ike 
Cardinal . , had there *cart gonnes ready charged. x8x8 
Scott Hi. Midi, xviii. Mending his *cait-harness. 28x2 
W. Tennant Anster F. ix. On his «cart.head, sits the 
goodraan. 2380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 274 With al his 
clownes, hoist vpon such *cart-jades, so mrnished, etc. 
2323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 3 And a *carte ladder behinde whan 
he shall carye eyther come or kyddes or such other . . 
Theyr waynes haue carte ladders bothe behynde and 
before. 2727 Bradley Fttm. But. 1. s.v. Cart, The Cart- 
Leathers. 2733 Chambers Cyel. Supp. s.v. Cart, Cart- 
ladders, the crooked pieces set over the wheels to keep 
hay and straw loaden off them. 2580 North Plutarch 
y8 *Cart-makers .. Sadlers, Coller-makers. 1719-34 W. 
Sewel Eng.-Butch Diet. s.v. Sleeper, The *Cart-men at 
London. i8m W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 212 A cartman 
driving full-tilt through Broadway. x88i Eclu 28 Jan. 4/3 
EmbMzlement by a Cartman z88a Atlantu Monthly 
XLIX. 678 Nearly all thecartmen and porters are negroes. 
£1430 Fi7£.mWr -Wulcker6aB 7’x>«/«««*cartenave. a 2670 
Spalding Troub Chas. 1 , 14 May, Thair cam..tua uther 
iron ■*‘cart peices to the sdioir. 2865 Tvlor Early Hist. 
Ma^ IX. ass Well smeared with *cart.pitch and tar. x6m 
r; Trinarch., Fich. II, clxxxv, Revenue run’s 

feire-.The other *Cart.Ritt holds but for a while. x868 
Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxx. 137 A *cart-road which plunged 
deep into a wood. 2832 Miss Mitkord Village Ser. v. (1863) 
445 A immature farm-yard, with stabling for two, *cart" 


room for one. 1533 Coverdale Isa. v. x8 Wo vnto vayiio per. 
sonnes, that drawe . . synne as it were -with a *cart rope. 
2623 Massinger Bondman i. iii, A cart-rope Shall 
bind me at home. 2659 Gauden Brownrig (z 6^) 16a He 
drew all . . not by the cart-ropes of rigor and imperious- 
ness x8x8 Scott Fob Foy xi, I will have his meaning 
from him. .if I should diag it out with cart-ropes. 2823 
Lamb Elia, Oxford in Vac, 3x9 The., quill, that has 
plodded .. among the *cait-rucks of figures and ciphers, 
ifei Holland Pliny II. 331 The earth taken from a 
*cart-rut where a wheele hath gon. 1669 Woodhead St. 
Teresa 11. xxxv. 233 To pull the coaches out of the cait- 
rotes. x82x Clare Vill. Minsir. 1. 13s The cart-i ut 1 ippled 
down With the burden of the rain. 1881 Poynteb Among 
Hills I. 133 A steep, *cart-ruttedlane. 1377 Langl. P, PI, 
B. 11. X79 ^Cartesadel the comissarie, Oure cartshal he lede. 

Land, Gaz. No. A black punch Gelding, .gall’d 

with the Cart-Saddle on the off side. 1483 Cath. Angl. 35 
A*carte spmre, orbita. 1528 St. Papers He7i VIII, IV. 
496 It haith chaunced me . . to take a fall of _my horse, and 
to breke my left arme, overthuart a cartspim. 2297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 2198 3e be)> men bet iteijt to ssofle & to spade 
To *cartstaf & to ploustaf. 27tt Chambers Cycl, Supp. s.v. 
Cart, Cartstaves, those that hold the cart and the raers 
together. 1433 in Househ. Ord (1790) 24 *Carte Takers — 
Rmhard Rede, etc. 2633 A. Wilson Jos. 7 , xx Purveyors, 
cart-takers, and such insolent officers. 178a S. Fegge Cur. 
Mtsc. (1818) 33 The King’s Cart-takers, a post which is now 
in being though out of use. 2671 F, Philipps Feg. Necess. 
46 To be freed from Pourveyance and *Cai t-taking. 2601 
Holland Pliny I. 493 The Fiench white Ash.. will bend 
well for *cart-thills and fellies. Ibid. II. 365 Snailes (such 
. .as are found betweene two ^cart- tracts). 2827 Miss Mjt- 
roRD Village Ser. 1, (1863) 60 The roads through the coppice 
. have the appearance of mere cart-tracks. X839STOHEHOUSE 
AxJuhne 43 Another method by which the sediinent of the 
Trent water is made highly beneficial to the adjoining land 
. .is termed cart warping *, the alluvial soil being led on 
the land during a hard frost or in very diy weather. 

Cart (kait), V. [f, prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To carry or convey in a cart ; also fig. 
£2440 Promp. Parv. 62 Cartyn or lede wythe a carte, 
carrtuo, 2663 Aron-bimn. 7 When the Ark was to be 
Carted to the City of David. 2807 Dc (Quincey in Page 
Life I. vii. 129 We were all carted to the little town. 2864 
J. H. Newman Apol. 31, I hereby cart away as so much 
rubbish, the impertinences, with which the Pamphlet swarms, 
fb. To mount on a cart or carriage. Obs. 

2550 Hall Chron. 3 Hen, VIII, 27 The pece of ordinaunce 
was raysed & carted, and furthe was it caried. 

1 2 . spec. To carry in a cart throngh the streets, 
by way of punishment or pnblic exposure (esp. as 
the punishment of a bawd). Obs, 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. i, 55 Leaue shall you haue to 
court her at your pleasure. (?r£. To caither rather. She's 
to rough for mee. 2607 Dekker, &c. Nerthw. Hoe i. iii. 
Wks. 2873 III. 23, 1 was neuer Carted (but in haniest) neuci 
whipt but at Schoole. 1664 Butler Hud. ii. i. 81 Demo- 
critus ne’er laugh'd so loud. To see Bawds carted thiough 
the crowd. 2738 Pope Eptl. Sat, r. i|o Vice, .lifts her 
scarlet head. And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead. 2812 
Crabbe T, of Hall 1, (D.) Suspected, tried, condemned, and 
carted in a day. 

3 , intr. or absol. To work with a cart ; to use a 
cart. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 6z Hit by-comeJ> for. .knaues vn- 
crouned to cart and to worche. 1463 Marg. Faston Lett, 
480 IL 243 Your grey hors, .nowthyr ryght good to plowe 
nor to carte. 2707 J. Mortimer Huso. (L.) Oxen are not 
si^ood. .where you nave occasion to cart much. 

Ca'rtable, a. [f- Cabt sb. or z'.H'-ablb.] 
That can be carted ; that can be traversed by carts. 

2684 Phil, Tram. XVII. 744 Above Twenty Miles from 
Keswick, and none of the way Cartable. 

CartaceouB : see Chabtacbous a. papery, 
t Cartafila’GfO, -phila’go. Obs. Given by 
Turner as an English name of Gnaphalium sylva- 
ticum or Pilago germanica. 

2332 Turner Herbali. (1568) Ijb, Centunculus [cudweed] 

. . inenglyshe in some places cartaphilago. 2362 Ibid. 11. 1 1 b, 
Cottenweede . . I thii&e that the herbe which is called in 
Englande Cartafilago is a certain kynde of the same heibe, 
2^8 Lyte I. Ixii, 90 Called of Turner. .Cartaphilago. 
Cartage (ka-itedg). [f. Cabt sb. or v. + -age.] 
The process of conveying by cart ; the price paid 
for tUs. 

2428 in Heath Grocer! Comp. (1869) 6 For chalke and 
stoon and cartage ;£ x 8 xir. srf. 2755 M agens Imnratices I . 
327 Cartage of the Sugars from the Keys to the Warehouse. 
2878 F. Williams Midi, Failw. 297 The proposed line 
would fi ee the streets . . from an enormous amount of cartage. 

Cartage, obs. form of Cabtbidgb. 

CartaU, obs. form of Caetbl. 

Carte ^ (kait, kart). Forms ; 4- oarte, 6 cart, 
(oarete), Sc. cairt, [a. F. carte card:-L. catta, 
charta paper : adopted at two different times ; first 
in ME. in branch I ; secondly, after this had be- 
come obs, (exc. perhaps in Sc. cartes ‘ playing- 
cards ’), from mod.Fr. in branch II.] 

I. ’t'l. ?A treatise, exposition of a science. 
(?.5^fl£. of astrology). Obs. 

*393 Gower Cmif. III. 130 As it is written in the carte, 
Complexion he [x. e. Canis Minor] taketh of Marie. 1^ 
^ Astral, In any carts ied. Skeat tretis] 

of the Astrolabie that I have yseene, there ben some conclu- 
sions, that, etc. 

+ 2 . A chart, map, plan, diagram. Alsc^g-, Obs. 
1302 Arnolds Chron, (x8ix) Introd. 13 The (5opye of a 
Carete immpasyng the Circuet of the Worlde. 15^ Treas. 
Acc.ui Lauder Tractate (1864) Pref. 8 For payntmg of the 
VII Planetis, of the kart, with the rest of the convoy xvi li. 
*578 Invent. (1815) 237 (Jam.) Tua litle cairtis of the yle of 
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Malt. 1669 Marvell Wks. 1873-5 H. 373 A cart of the 
flats and sands that we meet with at Court. 1670 Cotton 
Espemon n. vii. 333 Very expert in the Geographical Cart. 
16S3 Weekly Memorial 85 Having referred his readers to 
the common Sea carts, .for the situation of the island. 

+ 3 . A charter ; a legal ‘paper’ or document. Obs. 

CX449 Pecock Re^r^ 402 Cartis or chartourls conteyning 
the formes of geuyng the seid greet endowing. 1640 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat v. (1867) iss Though these outlandish sins 
have of late been naturalized and made free denizens of 
England ; yet our ancientest carte is for gluttony. 

4 . Sc. A playing-card ; pi. the game of cards. 

1497 Sc, Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crun. Trials I. 117 
Augt. 7. Item, giffen to Jjeking to play at Jje Cartis with Jje 
Spanyartis, at Noreme, xx Vnicornis 01555 Lyndesay 
Tragedy 81 Playng at cartis, and Dyse. 1785 Burns Epist. 
Da/aie viii, Tent me, Davie, ace o*^ hearts ! tTo say aught 
less ivad wrang the cartes). x8x6 Scott Antiq, xv, '^Talce a 
hand at the caites till the gudeman comes hame,' 

II XI. 5 . A bill of fare. 

x8x8 Moore Ftidge Fam. Paris iii. 6 The Carte at old 
Vdry’s. 1850 Thackeray Pendemus xlvi. The carte was 
examined on the wall, and Fanny was asked to choose her 
favourite dish. 18^ Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxix. 387 Our 
carte is comprised in three lines— bread, beef, pork. 

6. Short for Cabte-de-visite. 

xS6x Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) II. 148, 1 think the ' cartes * 
are all liked. X867 Yates BlackSJieep II. 293 (Hoppe) Mr. 
Felton had some letters yesterday . . and there was a carte 
of his son in 'em. 

Cflirte 2 (kait). Fencing. [(Also written 
Quabt(e) : a. F. quarte, ad. It. quarta fourth. 

First introduced in the form qiiarte ; in 18th c. naturalized 
as carte', recent wipers, using French authorities, show a 
tendency to revert Id qitarie.l 

A position in fencing ; one of the eight parries 
and two usual guards of the small-sword. See 
quot. 1861. 

1707 Sir W. Hope Metliod 0/ Feucittg' 15 The only sure 
defence and preservative upon the ordinary Quart and 
Tierce Guards, xtm Steele Tatler No. a6 r ix Questions 
about the Woids Cart and Terce, and other Terms of 
Fencers. xSog Roland Feitcitig 37 In parrying either carte 
or tierce the same edge of your blade will parry both parades, 
provided you turn your wiist in its proper position for each 
parade. x8^ Barham Ingol. Leg., Tragedy iv. He thrust 
carte and tierce Uncommonly fierce. x86x G. Chapman 
Foil Practice xx Quarte — ^The hand turning to the left, the 
point raised and inclined to the left, the finger-nails turned 
up (slightly). X878 Browning Poets Croisic 137 No carte- 
and-tierce Observes the grinning fencer, 
b. as vb. (nonce-word). 

1765 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 41/x I’ll carte and terce 
you, you scoundrel. 


II Carte blanche (kart blahj). Also 8 ohait 
blanch, ohaxte blanche. [Fr. (formerly charte 
blanche)'. =blanlc paper.] 

1 . A blank paper given lo any one on which to 
write his own conditions. 

X707 Ld. Raby in Heame Collect. (x886) II. 43 Who sent 
Chart Blanch to make a Peace. X7X3 Addison Speet, No. 
ago T 2, I threw her a Charte Blanche, as our News Papers 
call it, desiring her to write upon it her own Terms. 1864 
Kirk C/ms. Bold II. m. ii. 154 Louis , . returned a carte 
blanche which was filled up with the government of Guienne 
and a long list of inferior posts and emoluments, 
b. lit. Blank paper. 

X790 Burke Fr, Rea, Wks. V. 285 , 1 cannot conceive how 
any man can. .consider his country as nothing but carte 
blanche, upon which he may scribble whatever he pleases. 

2 . Hence fig. Full discretionary power granted. 

X766 Chesterf. Lett. cccc. (x79a) IV. 33s Mr. Pitt, who 

had carte blanche given him, named every one of them. 
1809 WiNoiiAM Let, in Speeches ParLpiijs) I. 114 Unless 
I can have carte blanche as to my military plans. x86x A. 
B. Hope.E^«-. Cathedr. \gthC, x8s, I may venture tpassume 
carte blanch in arguing the impossibility of basilican re- 
vival. X879 Land. Sec, Christm. No. 47/1 Our good easy 
vicar gave me carte blanche to use this organ. 

3 . Piquet. A hand containing no picture-cards. 
(The French is a/voir cartes blanches to have blank 
cards ; the earlier Eng. was blank or blanche.) 

[xfisx Royal Gatne Picqnet 6 If he . . find that he hath 
never a Coat Catd in his hand, he saies. .1 have a Blancma 
X659 Shvffltng, Cutting, ^ Deal. 7, I am manck. X670 
Cotton Comfl, Gofuester vi. 88 (Picket) He that hath 
a Blank .. hts Blank shall hinder the other Picy .- and 
Repicy.] i8ao Hoylds Gaines Iwpr.jx^ Carte Blawfu, 
means a hand without a court card in the twelve dealt, 
which counts for ten. X850 Bohn’s Handbk. Gantes 200. 
xMa Lanas of Piquet Law xviii, Carte blanche . . scoies 
first, and consequently saves a pique or a repique. 

Carted (kauted), ppl, a. [f. Cabt v. -t -bd 
C arried in a cart ; spec, as a punishment. 

X683 SoAME & Dryden tr. Boileaiis Art Poetry fit.') 
Thespis . . with his carted actors. 169* SouTHimNE 
Excuse II. i, Like a carted bawd justly punish d for the 
sins of the people, c X730 Swift Clad in Browit Wks, 1755 
IV. I. 363 Old carted bawds such garments wear, 

II Gairte-de-visite (ka•rt|d^»,v^■z^•t). PLcartes- 
de-visite. [Fr. ; = visiting card.] A small photo- 
graphic portrait mounted on a card, 3^ by 2^ 
inches : so called from the purpose for which they 


were first proposed. ... 

x86x iV. ^ Q. Sen ii. XII. 322/2 A carte de visite in old 
times. In these days of cartes de visite, etc, 1869 Eng. 
Mech. X7 Dec. 338A The former style of cartes-de-visite. 
1875 tr. Vogels Chem. Light iv. 36 T^ie collodion process . . 
acquired an immense impetus through the introduction of 
cartes de visite. Ibid. vi. S 3 The Carte de visite was intro- 
duced at Paris by Disderi in 1858 .. and has been diffused 
over the whole earth. 


Cartel (ka*Jtel), sb. Forms: o, 6-7 cartell, 
7 -all, 7— -el. > 3 . 6 ehartala, -ell, 6-7 -el. [a. 
F. cai’tel, ad. It. cartello (=Sp. cartel, med.L. 
cartellus), dim. of carta paper, letter, bill. (The 
fern. dim. cartella has a different sense.)] 

1 . A written challenge, a letter of defiance. 

X560 Sir T. Chaloner Let. le Jan. in Froude Hist, 
Eng. VI. 31a Our professed enemies, .instead of cartels of 
defiance, wiU send us solemn letters of congratulation, 1508 
B. JoNsoN Ev, Matt in Hum. i. v. 89 , 1 should send hmi 
a chartel presently, xfigo Jer. Taylor Holy Dying iii. § 8 
Xerxes . . sent a chartel of Defiance against the Mount 
Athos, xydg Robertson Chas. V (1813) V. 431 He . . sent 
back the beiald with a cartel of defiance. X841 D’Israeli 
Arnett. Lit. (1867) 454X0 the unknown libeller . . Sir Philip 
Sidney . . designed to send a cartel of defiance. x88o S. 
Cox Comm, fab 2x3 Job breaks out into this brief cartel 
of defiance. 

t 2 . A slanderous writing, a libel. Obs. 

xSgo DAViospN Reply Bancroft in Wodr. Soc. Misc, 516 
That calumnious oiartale, fraughted with as many lies 
almost as it hath lines. x6oo O. £. Reply Libel Rp. Ded. 5 
One of our friends doth only term it a chartell or libell. 

3 . A written agreement relating to the exchange 
or ransom of prisoners, etc. ; sudi exchange itself. 

169a Bentley Boyle Lect. ix. 335 The agreements of the 
Cartel do expire of their own accord when the Peace is 
concluded. 17x5 Burnet Own Time an. xdsg (R.) By a cartel 
that had been settled between the two armies, all prisoners 
were to be redeemed at a set price. X774 Westm, Mag. II. 
483 A cartel being soon after established for the exd^ge 
of prisoners’. x8^ Welungton Let. in Gurw, Disp. V. 69, 
I shall endeavor to establish a cartel of exchange as soon 
as possible. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 1B4. 

D. cartel-ship '. see guot. 1769. 

X7^ Falconer Diet, Marine (1789) Cartel, a ship com- 
missioned in time of war to exchange the pi isoners of any 
two hostile powers ; also to carry any particular proposal 
from one to another. X795 in Nicolas Di^. Nelson (1845) II. 
38 Three Cartels are expected from Toulon with sick pri- 
soners. x8x3 Examiner 10 May 304/2 H e was coming home 
in the cartel! 


4 , gen, A paper or card, bearing writing or 
printing ; a tablet. 

1693 Urquhart Rahelais ui. viii._ 68 Covering them with 
Husks. .Films, Cartels, Shells.. Rinds. X76a-7X H. Wal- 
pole Vertuds Anecd, Paint, (1786) 1 . 210 He ordered a cartel 
with some Greek verses . . to be affixed to the frame [of a 
portrait]. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 334 Wipe such 
visionings From the Fancy’s cartel. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist I. xiii. 584 To send in a cartel or report of the number 
of knights' fees. 

5 . atlrib., as in cartel ship, a ship employed in 
exchanging prisoners ; see 3, 3 b. 

X757 Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 425 Some hundred English, 
who had been prisoners in France, were landed at Pemaiux, 
by a cartel ship. x8a6 Kisit Comm, 6p The same interdic- 
tion of trade applies to ships of truce, or cartel ships. 

Hence i* Cartel v. Wans., to serve with a chal- 
lenge; fCa'xteller, ‘t'Ca’rtellBt, one who chal- 
lenges ; Ca'xtelliuff vbl. sb., making of cartels, 
exchanging of prisoners. 

X508 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hutu, i, iv. Come hither, you 
shall chartel him. x6xx Florio, Cartellante, a challenger, 
a carteller. a X679 Earl Orrery Gusman iii, The Mode of 
fighting Duels with single Rapier, which ..has been call’d, 
by the Cartelists, A la Bouteville. X865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. V. xix. ix. 628 No more exchani^ng or cartelling, 

CSiVtev ^ (kautai). Also 3—6 caxtare, 4 karter, 
5 oartere, 6-8 oartar. [f. Cabt sb. + -bkI. 
(Littre and Cotgr. have F. chartier in this sense in 
i6-i7lh c.)] 

tl. The driver of a chariot ; a charioteer. Obs, 

a X300 Cursor M. 21287 pe carter self is iesus crist c X374 
Chaucer Boeth. v. iv. 163 As men seen Jie karter workenm 
be tournynge , . of hys kartes or chariottes. xjxs Douglas 
/Eneis xii. viii. 60 Metiscus the cartar, That 'rumus chayr 
had for to rewle on hand, ss^x Recorde Cast. Knovtl. 
(1556) 264 'This constellation is also named Auriga the 
Cartar. xs8o Baret Ab), C 150 A chariot man, a carter. 

2 . One who ^ves a carL 

0x250 Oinl^ Night, X184 Drah to the cwa> Jie cartare. 
1463 226 Thecarteris that browt hame 

the sayd yryn. X549 Olde Erastn, Par. Ephes, Prol. Cij, 
As vnmete for this, .as a carter of husbandry to be a earner 
at a noble mans table. X697 Damher Voy. (1729) I, 432 A 
piece of Buffaloe-hide, shaped like our Carters Frocks. 
X840 Hood Up Rhine 104 The carters drive along the streets 

smacking a tune with their whi]^ , j 

b. As a type of low birth or breeding ; a mde, 
uncultured, man, a down. (Common in i6th c.) 

X509 Barclay Ship ofPooles Pref., Why are they [poets] 
dyspysed of many rude carters of nowe a dayes whiche 
vnderstonde nat them? 1581 J. Bell HaMons Answ. 
Osor.s'b, There is no Carter hut knoweth u. _ 1580 _Put- 
tenham Eng. Poesie l xx. (Arb.) 57 Continence in a king is 
of greater merit, then in a carter. >8^ Macaulay Ht^. 
Eng. iii. (X849) I. 323 A man with the deportment, the 
vocabulary, ancl the accent of a carter. 

+ 3 . ? Some kind of missile. Obs. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I- «- B Heaving .. round 

and doubleheaded partridges, crows, and carters. 

4 , More fully Oaxter-flsli ; a kind of flat-fish 
(Pleuronectesmegastotna), otherwise called Whiff. 

1884 .FA Mameds Gas. 18 Jan. 6/1 The carter, etc... belong 
to that strange family offi^. 

tCa’rter^. Sc. Obs. AlsooaiTtar, [f. Cabibi 
4-h-EBi.] A card-player. , 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 345 Tables, whairof 
sum. .used to serue for drunkardis, dysans, and carteris. 

Carter, obs. form of Chaetbb. 


Carter- cap (Nashe): =Cater-oap, collegian. 
+ Ca’rterlike, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Caetbb 1 
-fLiKB a."] Like a carter; rude(ly, clownish(ly. 
1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglionds Courtyer 1 . 1 iij. Rude and 
cartarlyke singing. 1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong., 
Rotwrierement, carters like. 1678 Flamsteed in Baily 
Acc. Flamsteed X17 That you should think me of that 
carter-like temper that I cannot move without a goad, 

Ca’lffcerly, a. adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ly.] 

A. adj. Like or befitting a carter ; clownish, 
boorish, rude, ill-bred. 

15x9 Horhan Vulg. 2S0 A caiterly or a rehaud songe. 
1579 Lyly Eiiphues (Arb.) 40 Diogenes a philosopher, yet 
who more carterly 7 x6ir Cotgr. s.v Charterte, A carterlie, 
or churlish tricke. 1644 Sir E. Derinc Prop, Sacr. E iiy b. 
This is carterly language. 

B. adv. In a rude or boorish manner. 

1553 Grimalde C tcera’s Offices i. (1558) 57 We must, .take 
hede . , that . . nothing hlockishly or carterly wee do. X593 
Nashe Lett. Confnt, 57 N ot the most exquisite thing that is, 
butthe Counsel Table Asse Richard Clarke, may so Carterly 
deride. 1598 Florio, Villanainenfe..diwica:^ie, carterly, 
basely, inciuilie. 

Cartesian (kaitz-zian, a. {sb.) [ad. 

mod.L. Cartesidnus, f. Cartesius, latinized form of 
the name of Fene Descartes, the famous French 
philosopher and mathematician (1596-1650).] 

A. adj. Feitaining to Descaites, or to his 
philosophy or mathematical methods. 

1656 H. More Aniid, Aik. Gen. Pref. z8 So perfectly 
agreeable to the Cartesian Philosophy. x6gx-8 Norris 
Pract.^Disc. (1711) III. 128 When I happen to fall into that 
Cart^ian doubt and perplexity, 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
in. iii, § 86 Cogiio; Ergo sum, this famous enthymem of the 
Cartesian phuosqphy. 1854 Scoffern in Orrs Circ, Sc. 
Chem. 73 Vaiying the form of lenses from sections of spheres 
to sections of certain ovals, which, from the name of Des- 
cartes, are termed the Cartesian ovals. x88z Mikcrin 
Unipl, Kinemat. 20 The Cartesian equation of the cuive. 

Jj. Cartesian devH, C. diver : a philosophical toy, 
consisting of a hollow figure, partly filled with water and 
partly with air, and made to float m a vessel nearly filled 
with water, having an air-tight elastic covering. This 
covering being pressed down, the air inside the vessel is 
compressed, and more water forced through a small aperture 
into the figure, which consequently sinks, to rise again when 
the external pressure is removed. 

1731 Phil. Trans, XXXVII.yg The Glass for shewing 
the Experiment with the (Zartesian Devils. 

B. sb. A follower of Descartes ; one who accepts 
the philosophy of Descartes. 

x66o Boyle Neui Exp. P^s.-Mech, Digress. 347 Divers 
of the new Philosophers, Cartesians, and others. 1692 
Bentley Beyle Lect, 59 The Cartesians and some otheis . . 
have asserted that brutes are meer machins and automata. 
xysB Johnson Idler No. lo y 4 The Carterian who denies 
that his horse feels the sjrar. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit, ni. 
iii. § iSnote, This word [Ego], introduced by the Gennans, 
or originally perhaps by the old Cartesians. 
Caxte'sianism, the philosophy of Descartes. 

X656 H, More Antid. Ath. Gen. Pref. 17 Not only Platon- 
ism, but that which now deserves to be called Cartesianism, 
for Des-Cartes his so happily recovering it again into view, 
1870 Athetueum 3 Dec, 716 Cartesiamsm_, if logically fob 
lowed into its condusions, surely lands us m Spinozism. 
Cartful (kautful). [see -ful.] As much or 
as many as a cart will hold. 

X3M Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 158 Caujte of the kytes a 
cartfull at ones. 1453 Marg. Fastoh Lett. I. 256 This 
day I have had inne ij. cartfiill of hey. X465 Mann, ft 
Honseh. Exp. 316 Payd for a cartfolle of charcolle vjf. 
X65X Reliq, tVoiton. 614 (R.) Wood, .at twenty-five crowns 
the cart-niU. x86g J. Brown Herm Subs. (ed. 3) 143 A 
cartful of irrepressible youngsters. 

II Carthamus (ka'ijiamus). Also 7 caxtamus, 
8 carthame. [mod.L. carthamus (in F. carthame), 
ad. Arab. qar^in, qirtim, in same sense.] 

A small genus of annual composite plants ; esp. 

C. tinctorius (Safflower or Bastard. Saffron), culti- 
vated from southern Europe to China, the floweis 
of which yield red and yellow dyes. b. The florets 
used in the mass as a dye, and as a drug. 

2548 Turner Names of Herbes, Cnecus . . is called, .in 
englishe Bastarde saffron or mocke-saffron. .The Foticaries 
can tbys herbe carthamus, x 66 a Fuller Worthies 1, 317 
No precious drug is more adulterated [than Saffron] with 
Ciartamus. X750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 806 Commodities 
of the Country’s [Java's] ( 5 rowth. .Carthame (or Bastaid 
Saffron). xSxa Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. X46 The Car- 
thamus contains a red and a yellow colouring matter , . 
from the red, rouge is prepared. 

Hence Caxtlia'iiilo a., as in Carthamic acid, the 
same as Ca’xtiiainin, the red colouring matter of 
safflower, CuHuOt. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 405 Carthamin. This 
, . Dobereiner considers as an acid, to which he has given 
the name of carthamic acid. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 
I, 808 The carthamin is precipitated in red flocks. 

fCaxtholic. Obs. A derisive perversion of 
Catholic. 

15B2 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xi. Annot, 324 Some Heretikes 
of this time call them Cartholikes and cacolikes. 
Ca’rt-hovse. A horse used to draw a cart, 
(In first quot. transl. bigalis ‘horse drawing two- 
wheeled chariot*. Now, a large thick-set horse 
used for heavy work.) 

X398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xvni. xli. (1495) SoaChary- 
otte horse were ordeyned and halowed lo the sonne, and 
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carte hotse were balowyd to the none. 14B3 Cath. Angl. 
55 A carte hors { Viredus, cdballus. Coverdale 

I Kings iv. 36 Salomon had fortye thousMoe cart hors^i 
and twolue thousande hor&men. 16*3 J. Taylor (W^er P.J 
IVitrid en Wheeles "SYks. n. 23s 2 Scarse any Coachhorse 
in the world doth know any letter in the Booke, when ^ 
euery &rtliorse doth know the letter G very vnderstand- 
ingly. _ 1813 Macaulay in Li/e ^ Lett. (18S0J I. 48, I will 
work like a cart-horbe. 

tGarthoim. Ohs. [=Gec. kartaune, kartane, 
ad. It and med-L. quartana^ which, as well as the 
former Get. transl. vicrtelsbiichse ‘quarter-gun’, 
designated originally ‘ a z5-pounder cannon in re- 
lation to the largest siege-pieces of 100 lbs.’ 
fKluge). Also Cabtow, q. v.] 

A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-cannon j 
recent ^vriters identify it (app. through some error) 
with the cantion-r(^al. See also Cabtow, CubtaIiL. 

1849 Ldem. Kirkaldy Gr. xxviiL 335 These consisted of 
one cannon-royal or carthouu (a 48 pounder), two sakers, 
et& s 9 ^ SuYTK SaUot^s Word-bk,, Carihemi, the anciut 
cannon royal, carrying a 66 lb. ball. 1874. Kiught Diet. 
Meek. 1 . 4^ Cannon royal or carthoon 48 pounds. 

Cart-tLOnse (ka-rtihaus). 

1. A shed or outhouse in which carts are kept. 
1483 Caik. AngL 54 A Carte hows, carectarea, 1805 
Forsyth Beauties Seotl. II. 230 The bam, cart-house, and 
granary [formed] the third side. 

+ 2. (ka‘it|hau'5) A house on wheels. Ohs. 
s6ox R. JoHNSos Kitt^. ^ Comutw. (1603) 161 Moving 
houses, built upon wheels like a shepperds cottage . . they 
plant these cart-houses verie orderlie in a ranke. 
Carthotise, obs. corrupt f. Cabtotjchb. 
Garthnsiaill (kai]uu‘zian, a. and sb. 

Earlier forms were Chartboua, Chartons, Ca,rtu- 
sier. [ad. L. Cariusidfi-us^ Cartusiensist ‘from 
the Catursimi montes, or from Catorissium, 
Caiurissium, Chairousse^ a village in Dauphiue, 
near which their first monastery was founded’ 
(Littre). In F. chartreux, OF. charteus, -otts. 

Most English dictionaries etroneoudy explain their name 
from la Grande-Chartreuse, their chief convent, near Gre- 
noble; but this is really named after the order: see 
CHAaTER-HOUSH.l 

1. a. adj. Of or belonging to an order of monks 
founded in Dauphine, by St. Bruno, in the year 
1 08 6, lemarkable for lie severity of their rale. b. 
sb. A monk of this order. 

cz3M'^- Pt. Cyede 674 Monkes ne preistes, Chanons ne 
Charthons )»at in chirche seruetL 15*6 Pilgr. Per/ (W. 
de W. 1531I s6 b, The order of the cartusiensys. 1336 Bel- 
LEHDEKC^tw. Scot. (xSsz) II. 299 He. -deit acnaxtour [? -ous] 
monk. >563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. II. 375 The house of the 
Carthusian monks. 3605 Stow Alwi. 559 The religion of the 
the Cartusiers. 1633 Massinqer Gstardum. iil i, Live, like 
a Carthusian, on poor-John. sAsSt^mxF.M. Perth xxst 
In the Carthusian convent. 1847 Sir J. Sterheh EecL Biog. 
(x8so) 113 The Carthusians with their s^-immolations. 

2. a. <xdj. Of the ‘Charterhouse’ School, founded 
on the site of a Carthusian monastery in London, 
b. sh. A scholar of the Charterhouse School. 

x86o AU y. Routtd No. 66. 367 There is plenty of space 
for the Carthuaans to play in. x8^ Blackvi. Mag. XCVl. 
449 (Hopjpe^ Carthusians regard thdr old school with loyMty 
and gratitude. 

Cartilage (kautileds). [a. F. cartilage (i6th c. 
in Littri), ad. L. eartildgo gristle.] 

1. A firm elastic flexible tissue, of a whitish tiaus- 
lucent colour, in vertebrate animals ; gristle. 

Temiorary cartilage is that which occurs only in very 
early life, and subseijnently ossifies or changes to bone ; 
persHoitent cartilage is that which permanently retains its 
character, e. g. the_ articular cartilage which coats the 
ends of bones at the joints, and the Membrani/ortit cartilage 
which occurs in the walls of cavities. 

XS 4 * R. Copland Gnydosis Quest. Chirurg,, What is 
cartylaro? . . It is a substaunce as it were of the kynde of 
bones, but it is softer or sowpler than the bone is. 1633 P. 
Fletcher IV. 44 no/e, TTie wlnde-pipe. .isfiamed 
psrtly of cartilage, or grisly matter. X797 Godwin E 7 iqHirer 

I. iii. 15 What at first was cartilage . . gradually becomes 
bone. 1873 Mivart .£/««. Attat. ii. 24 The adjacent surfaces 
of bones are coated with smooth cardlage. 

b. A structure or formation consisting of car- 
tilage, a gristly part ; as the cartilages of the ribs. 

iS 4 * R- Copland Guydmis Quest. Chirurg., The hones, 
grj^tles, or cartilages, thesynewes. xBay F. Cooper /’ mrVar 

II. 1. 5 Ornaments ..pendant from the cartilages of his 
ears. 

1 2. Applied to the coats of an onion. Ohs. 

1563 Hyll^p-/ ( 1303) rsi The.. number of carti- 
with the which the bodie [of an onion] is included. 

3. Comb., as cartilage-corpuscle, -like adj. 

x^j’VmmCycLAnat, IV. 518/1 The cartilage-like tendon. 

1876 tr. WagueAs Gen, JPathcl. 154 Bone and cartilage-cor. 
puscles. 


Cartilagi'nean. rare. A cartilaginous fit 

183s Kirby a Jnst, Anim. II. xxi. 388 Cartlla 
xicans in which [the slceleton] is c«iirtilag^nous» 

i* CatTtilagi’iieoiis, a. Obs. Also y -ioi 
[f. L. cartildgtne-tcs (f. cartilSgin-evi cartilru 
-k-OUS.] ==CABTH,A6IN01I8. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Bp. ni. xix, The Lamprey hi 
° oartilagineous substan 

1^3 “Ari Trans, XVII. 930 Cartilagineous Fishes. 


cartilage ; see -pioation. Cf. ossification^ The 
formation of or conversion into cartilage. 

1842 E. Wilson Anai. Vade M. s The serai-opaque 
jelly becomes dense, transparent, Md homogeneous, the 
change . . constituting cartila^nification. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 131/1 Some alterations of texture, .{the so-called 
cartilaginification and ossification), 

Garalaginiform (kaijtiladsi-nif/im), a. [f. 
as prec. ; see -pobm.] Resembling cartilage. 

1830 R. Knox Blclards Anat. 238 Cartilaginifonn liga- 
mentous organs. 1835-^6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 249/1 This 
remarkable structure . . called by the older anatomists . , 
cartUaginiform ligament. 

CairtilagizLOid (kartilae'dsinoid), a. [f. as prec. ; 
see -oiD.] Of the form or nature of cartilage. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 517/1 A cartilaginoid thicken- 
ing of the Mriosteum. i88x E. R. Lankestor in SFrttl. 
Micresc, A: Jan. 131 Ahomogeneous cartilaginoid substance. 

CfUftilagiuOTlS (kSitilse-dginas), a. [ad. F. 
cartilagineux, tst'L.cartildginds-tis, f. carHlSgin-em 
cartilage : see -ous.] 

1. Of the nature or consisting of, cartilage. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The places 

about the lachrymall. .and the palpehres neygnbours carty- 
lagynouses. 1710 Steele & Addison Tatter No. 260 f 5 
The Gristle or Cartilaginous Substance. xBfix Richardson 
Geol. viii. 278 In the Sturgeon the skeleton is cartilaginous. 

b. Zool. Cartilagintnis fishes I an order of fishes 
having a cartilaginous skeleton. 

169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth vi, (1723) Fish . . of 
the cartilaginous and squammose.. kinds. x^ Pdnnant 
Zoal. III. 57 Many of the cartilaginous fish are viviparous. 
x^7 Carpenter Zool. § 579. 

2. Bot. Of the texture of cartilage, 

1677 Grew Anai. Seeds iv. § 22 The Inner Cover [of the 
Seed] is also Cartilaginous or Homey. 1830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 137 Albumen, .between homy and cartilaginous. 
>870 Hooker Stud. Flora 80 [Holly] leaves glossy . . with 
waved spinous cartilaginous margins. 


Carting (ka’itiq), vhl. sbX [f. Cast v. -k -ingI.] 
The action of conveying in a Cast. In specific 
senses : a. exposure to public ignominy in a cart ; 
b. the transport of coal underground to the shaft. 

1554 Martin Marriage 0/ Priestes LL ij b (L.) In cariing, 
and ploughing. 1587 Golding De Mornay xii, (1617) 18B 
Haddest thou once shamed him by the pillory or by cart- 
ing. 1642 T. Taylor God‘s /ndgem. ii. iv. 57 Scarce a 
monthely Sessions . . without hanmng and carting. 1645 
Mercuritts Anti-Brit, xi Aug. xi Have you ever, at a Cart- 
ing, seen People throw rotten eggs % 

tCa’l^ng. vbl. sb!^ Sc. Obs. [f. CabtbI 4-k 
-ING 1 .] Card-playing. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 345 Sic carting, dysing, 
huidome, and harlatrie. 1536 Bbllenden Crm, Scot. II. 
167 The young mea..followit dising and carting. 
Ga*ZX-load. The load which a cart can carry. 
a 1300 Hawelok 895 A carte lode Of segges, laxes, of playces 
brode, Of grete laummees, and of eles. x6a6 Bernard Isle 
of Mass (1627) 165 David., that gaue..»oo Cartload of 
Treasure for the building of the Temple. 1641 S. Marshall 
Peace-Offering Above three and thirtie thousand cart- 
load of silver. 1757 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) II. 322 The 
many thousand cart-loads of earth or sand, taken out of the 
catacombs. 1870 Emerson Fanning Wks. (Bohn) III. 61 
See what the farmer accomplishes by a cartload of tiles, 
b. Often fig. for a large quantity, ‘ load,’ ‘heap ’. 
1577 Holinshed Chrou. II. 123 Whole cart lodes of com- 
plaints and gieevances. x6m Pagitt Heresiogr. (1647) 158 
The Anabaptists brought Cart-loads of lyes to maintaine 
their, .opinions. 1789 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Expost. Ode 
vii. Wks. 181a II.R30 Of fiin yon rob him of cart-loads. 
Cartograplier (kaitp-giafar). Also charto-. 
[f. F. carte card, chart, or L. charta, carta (a. Gr. 
Xaprij, of paper + Gr. -ypdqi-os writer 

-k -EB 1 ; cf. geographer. The ch- spelling is in 
accordance with the ultimate etymology (the Gr. 
would be *xaproypaq>oi) ; but the other is com- 
moner, and perh. preferred, as not suggesting the 
pronunciation of ch- in chart^ 

One who makes or compiles charts or maps. 

1863 Reader la Dec. 705/3 Each cartographer only de- 
lineated one lake. 1880 Haoghton Phys. Geog, vi. 308 
The speculations of chartographers. 1BB5 Athessasitni 29 
Aug. 274/2 No cartographer since the 15th century had 
ventured to indicate it. 


Cairt OgrapMc (kartdgrm'fik), a. Also charto-. 
[f. as prec. + -10.] Of or pertaining to cartography. 
So Cartogxa'phicaJL, of, belonging to, or dealing 
with cartography. 

1885 A cadeim 19 Sept. , A good specimen of. . cartographic 
work._ x88o Ibid, ii Dec. 428 The cartographical art being 
only in its infancy. 1881 Natwre XXI V. No. 607. 150 
Valuable chartographical matter. 

Cartograpliy (kaitp-grafi). Also charto-. 
[f. as prec. -kGr. -ypafla writing; as if ad. Gr. 
*XapToypatpla.] The drawing of charts or maps. 
i8|» R. Burton Cerrfr, A/r. in Jnsl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
28 The circlets which in cartography denote cities or towns. 
*8S9 j. R. j ackson [title), A Manual of Geographical Science 
- •Part I .. Chartography. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov. s-vnls. 
A clever piece of cartography. 

Cartoiuaiicy (ka'itomsemsi). [f. It. carta in 
sense ‘ pla3dng-card ’ -k Gr. payTsia divination.] 
Divination by playing-cards. 

X87X Tylor Prvn. Cult. 1 . 114 Cartomancy, the art of for- 
mne-telling with packs of cards. x886 Newcastle Weekly 
Cnron. 29 May 3/1 It is said that the earliest work on 
cartomancy was written or compiled by Fiancesco Mar- 


colinI,and printed at Venice, in 1540. .Cartomanw was very 
fashionable in England during the eighteenth century. 
Numbers of young ladies used to consult the cards to know 
whom, when, and where they would marry. 

Carton (kautan). [app. a. F. carton papier- 
mfiche, pasteboard, f. carte', see Cabtoon.] In 
rifle practice : A white disc or circle within ^Ihe 
bull’s-eye of a target ; also a shot which strikes 
this ; attrib. as in carton-target. 

1864 Daily Tel, 15 July, Captain Heaton, out of 27 shots 
. . made 26 bull’s-eyes, of which 13 were cartons . . These 
Swiss carton targets, at which the Vernon prizes are shot 
for, were, .crowded during the day. 

CartOOU (kaJtj7’n), sb. Also 8 carton, oar- 
tone. [a, F. carton or (its source) It. cartone, 
augm. of carta paper.] 

1. A drawing on stout paper, made as a design 
for a painting of the same size to be executed in 
fresco or oil, or for a work in tapestry, mosaic, 
stained glass, or the like. 

1671 Evelyn Diary 18 Jan., I perceived him [Gibbon], 
carving that large cartoon, or ciucifix, of Tintoretto. 1683 
Ibid. 9 May, To ask whether he [the Duke of Norfolk] 
would part with any of his cartoons and other drawings of 
Raphael. 1697 C. Hatton Corr. (1878) II. 229 But y" sight 
best pleased me was y® cartoons by Raphael, w®'' are far 
beyond all y“ paintings I ever saw. 171X Steele Spect. No. 
226 T I The Cartons m Her Majesty’s Gallery at Hampton- 
Court. a 1721 Prior A hna in, 440 When Rarus shows you 
his Cartone, He always tells you, with a groan, etc. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vertue'sAnecd. Paint. (1786) 1 . 240. 1852 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madontta (iSsf) 24 The^tof cartoons for the 
tapestries of the Sistine Chapel, 1867 Evai. S iatidard 1 4 Feb., 
Coloured cartoons for church windows in stained glass.^ 

2. A ftill-page illustration in a paper or period- 
ical; esp. applied to those in the comic pa]3eis 
relating to current events. 

1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Viet, xl, One of Mr, Leech's 
most genial cartoons. 1879 Print, Trades /ml, xxix. 8 
The cartoons bearing on colonial politics. 

CartoO’U, V. [f. prec. sb,] 

1. trans. To design, as a cartoon (sense i) ; to 
make a preparatory sketch or tracing of. 

1887 Atheneeran xaMar. 348/1 The mental cartooning that 
foreshadowed those masterpieces. Ibid. 348/3 Rossetti was 
greatly struck by this story, and immediately the subject 
for ‘Michael Scott’s Wooing’ was ‘mentally cartooned . 

2. To represent by a cartoon (sense a) ; to cari- 
cature, or hold up to ridicule. 

1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Yrs. Police fudge xxii. 194 They 
make bold to cartoon, .the goodly profession of the law. 

Cartoo’uisti An artist vfho draws cartoons. 

x88o Daily News s8 Dec. 3/1. 1883 Glasgow Her. 12 
July, The cartoonist of the comic papers. 

t Cartoo’se. Obs. 1. var. of Cabtousb. 

2. Of doubtful meaning ; cf. Cabtouse and Cab- 

TOUBH. 

1607 Dekker, etc, Nortkw, Hoe iii. i. Wks. 1873 111 , 37 
A close sleeue with a cartoose collar. 

Cartouche (kait?7'J). Also (y catouche, 
carthouse, 8 catooch), 7-9 cartouch. See also 
Cabtouse, Cabtbiege. [a. F. cartouche fem. ‘ the 
cornet of paper wherein . . grocers put the parcels 
the^ retaile ; also, a Cartouch, or full chaige, for 
a pistoll put vp within a little paper to be the 
readier for vse, etc,’ (Cotgr.). PiS&o-' Cartoche, 
a cartridge, or roll (in Architecture) ’ (Cotgr.) : the 
latter is in mod.Fr. cartouche, masc, a. It. cartoccio 
‘a coffin of paper ’ (Florio), a ‘ comet ’ of paper, 
augmentative f, carta carta, L. charta 

paper ; see Caete 1, Chabt.] 

I. =-Fr. cartouche fem. 

1. a. Mil. A roll or case of paper, parchment, 
etc., containing the charge of powder and shot for 
a gun or pistol ; a cartridge. ? Obs. Also, in 
Pyrotechnics, the case containing the inflammable 
materials in some fireworks. 

16x1 Cotgr. [see above]. 1625 J. Glanvill Voy, Cadiz 20 
To fill Carthouses of powder. 1662 Phillips, Cartouch (Fr.), 
a charge of powder and shot, made ready in a paper, called 
also a Carthrage \ed. x^8 : also sometimes mistakenly used 
for Carthrage]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Cartouche, 
the same with Cartridge. wx8 J, Chamberlayne Relig. 
Philos. II. xxi. § 24 A httle Cartouch or Case, of that kind 
which they use in making Squibs in common Fire-Woiks. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round W. (1840) 257 A harquebuss. . with 
cartouches, powder and ball. 18^ Mazzini Roy. ^ Repub. 
Italy 37 Women were rivals in die enthusiasm, .they pre- 
pared cartouches. 

1 1). A case of wood, pasteboard, etc., containing 
iron balls, to be fired from a cannon or howitzer, 
x6ii Cotgr,, Cartortche, also, a peece of pastboord or 
thick paper stuffed (in a round or pudding like forme) with 
bullets, etc., and to be shot out of a great peece. 1693 Paris 
ReL Bait, Landen 10 Whose Cannon play'd upon them 
with Cartouches. 1768 Simes Mil. Medley, Cartouch, a 
case of wood.. holding about four hundred musquet-balls, 
besides six or eight balls of iron, 
c. = Cartridge-box. 

1^ J. Barlow Columh, vii. 593 No craram’d cartouch 
their belted back attires. 

*11 A ticket of leave or dismission given to a 
soldier.’ (In mod. Diets., but app. purely Fr.) 

II. =Fr. cartouche masc. 

2. Arch. a. A corbel, mntule, or modillion. 
The eailier form was Cabtouse, q. v. ? Obs. 
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1726 R, Neve Bntldet^s Did, (1736', Cartaases, Cariottzes, 
or as some call 'em Cartouches are the same as Modilions . . 
under the cornice at the Eaves of a House . . ornaments re- 
presenting scrolls of paper : But most commonly are flat 
Members with Wavings for a device, wfla-yj H. Walpole 
Vertu^s Anecd, Paint, (1786) 11. 50 Three cartou<±es to 
support the balcony. 1850 Parker Glass, Archit, [see 2 c]. 

D. Any ornament in the form of a scroll, as the 
volute of an Ionic capital. 

x6xx CoTGR., Volute,, writhen circle, or curie tuft that 
. .sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc., and is tearmed 
by our workmen, a Rowle, Cartiidge, or Carthouse. x66a 
Phillips, Cartouch (F.) . . a Roll, with wliich they adorn 
the_ Cornish of a Pillar. 1708 New View Loud, II. 489/2 A 
white marble monument adorn'd with Cartouches. 1789 
P. Smyth tr. AldricJis Archit. (x8i8) 105 Twisted columns, 
which are called cai touches. 

c. A tablet for an inscription or for ornament, 
representing a sheet of paper with the ends rolled 
up ; a drawing or figure of the same, for the title 
of a map, or Sie like ; a drawn framing of an en- 
graving, etc. Often attrib. 

_ a X776 J. Granger Lett, (1805) 69 The roof of this church 
is painted in cartouches or compartments. 1824 J. Johnson 
Typogr, 1. 540 The piint itself has a laige cartouche 
oval frame, with pinks and gillyflowers issuing from the 
four corners. 1850 Parker Gloss, Archit,, Cartouch, Car- 
touche, F,, a term adopted from the_ French for a tablet, 
either for ornament or to receive an inscription, formed in 
the resemblance of a sheet of pa^er with the edges rolled 
up. X875 Fortnum Maiolica xiii. 146 Panels edged with 
cartouche ornament. 

3 . Iter. The oval escutcheon of the Pope and 
‘ churchmen of noble descent 

X828 Berry Diet. Heraldry (1830) Cartouche, is an oval 
shield in which the Popes and churchmen of noble descent 
in Italy place their armorial bearings. 

4 . Archsiol. Name given to the oval or oblong 
figures in Egyptian hieroglyphics, inclosing cha- 
racters expressing royal or divine names or titles. 

1830 Q. Rev. May 1x8 ijigyj>t. Antig.) It was soon found 
that royal names were inclosed in a sort of oval ring, called 
by Champollion a cartouche. 1850 'Lk'IKKo Nineveh x. 246 
Between the figures is a cartouche containing a name in 
hieroglyphics. 

III. Comb, (from sense 1) as ca/rtouche-box 
= Cartridge-box. 

X697 Damrirr Voy. 1. 231 Some, .that had pot wnxt up their 
Caitrage or Catouche Boxes, wet all their Powder, xyxx 
Land. Gass. No. 4850/3, 3 Chests Catooch Boxes. 17^3 
Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. xciii. 429. x8o8 Regul. Service 
at Sea vii. ii. § 28. 223 He. .is to be very careful that there 
are not any cartridges left in the cartouch-boxes. 
tCartoU'Se. obs. Also 7-8-oose,-ouz0,-oea0. 
[A variant of CAitTOUOHE, or ad. It. cartoccio ; for- 
merly appropriated to the architectural sense.] 

1 . A modillion or corbel ; = Caetouohe 2 a. 

x6xx CoTGR., Modillou, a cartridge or cartoose, a foulding 
bracket or corbell. 1624 WorroN in Relig, (167a) 25 In the 
Cornice both Dentelli and Modiglioni (our artizans cml them 
Teeth and Cartouzes). xfi6o Bloome Arr/itV. A a, Mutils, 
that which we commonly call in English a cartouse. X663 
Gerbier Counsel 43 Masons put stone Cartoeses in the top 
of the inside walls, which are bearers to the Summers. X726 
[see Cartouche 2]. 

2 . A volute ; see Cabtouohe a h. 

CairboU'sh. dial. Sc. [According to Jamieson 

f. F. cotirte short, and housse ‘ a short mantle of 
course cloth worne in all weather by countrey 
women about their head and shoulders ’ (Cotgr.). 
Du Cange has houcia curta of date 1360,] 

A kind of ‘ bed-gown ’ worn by working women 
in parts of Scotland, e. g. Fife. (Jamieson.) 
t Cartow*. Sc. Obs. [app. ad. i6th 0. Flem. 
kartouwe ‘genus bombardse maioiis, vulgo car- 
tuna et quartana, Ger. cartaun. It. courtaun' 
(Kilian) ; meaning ‘ quarter-cannon ’ (Cabthour). 
The Flemish word and the form ctirtall ‘a great gun’ 
mentioned by Hall, suggest F. quartaut, iu the x6th c. 
quartnult, the measure of a fourth of a. bushel, which Littrd 
refers to med.L. qssartdle : but no evidence of the applica- 
tion of the F. word to a gun has been found. Cartow was 
apparently sometimes associated in the 17 th c. with ceurt, as 
if the same as cart-fiece, i. e. carriage-gun.] 

A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-cannon, 
which threw a ball of a quarter of a hundred- 
weight. See also Cabthodn. 

1630 Row Hist. Kirk (184a) 5x9 June 15. .The Covenanters 
Loi^s. .had. .with them tuo great caitowes and some lesser 
field-peeces. a 1670 Stalding Tronh. Chets. J (1830) 1. 109 
Two cartowis or quarter canons, haveing the bullet to about 
24 pound weighteach. Ihid, II. 228 On Tuysday 14 of May, 
the tua Cartowis wes brocht about fra_ Montrois to Abir- 
dene be sea : bot thair wheilles wes hakit and liewin by the 
Gordouns, as ye have hard. Thair cam also tua uther iron 
cart peices to the schoir. 

Cartre, obs. form of Chabteb. 

Cartridge (ka'jtridg). Forms : 6-7 oa>rtage, 
7 cartrage, -redgo, -xege, cartharidge, (carta- 
lage), oartruoe, 7-8 oarthrage, 8 oartrouolie, 
7~ cartridge. [A corruption of (IIabtouohe, q. v. 
for other forms and examples.] 

1 . Mil. The case in which the exact charge of 
powder for fire-arms is made up; of paper, 
parchment, pasteboard, flannel, serge, metal, etc., 
according to its use. Generally, for small-arms, 
the cartridge contains the bullet as well as the 


powder (called distinctively a ball-cartndge) \ if 
it contains no ball, it is a blank cartridge. 

x379 Digges Stratiot. 116 Cases of Haileshot in manner 
of Cartages, idxx Florio, Scanttesso, a cartage so called of 
gunneib. 1625 Markham Souldiers Accid. 42 Cartalages 
. .for this or any other peece on horsebacke. x6z€ Capt. 
Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen a The Maister Gunner hath the 
charge of the . . Spimges, Cartrages, Armes. 1644 Nye 
Gwtnery i. (1647I 38 CMvas or strong paper, to make 
Cartredges. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Cartoticlie (Fi.l, a 
charge of powder and shot ready made up in a paper ; we 
corruptly call it a cartage. X665 Phil. Trans. I, 84 A Cart- 
ridge full of Gunpowder. 1677 Earl Orrery Art o/lVar 
58 If the Powder in the Cartruce be wet. 1678 Phillips, 
Carthrage . . abag of Canvas, .of such a depth ^ to contain 
just so much Powder as the Charge of the Piece : Also a 
Charge of Powder and Shot made ready in a Paper for any 
smaller Gun. 1702 E. Chamberi-ayne Si. Gt. Brit. (ed. 20) 
369 Ordnance, .with cartrouches and ball for service. x868 
Regul. ^ Ord. Army § 630a, 90 rounds of ball Cartridge 
and €0 rounds of blank Cartridge. ^ X887 Murray’s Mag. 
Aug. 181 The famous buckshot-cartridges were ordered by 
the Government that preceded him [Mr. Forster], 
b. trails/, and /g. 

1673 Marvell Reh. Treats^, si. 182 'Tis pity that you. .did 
not . , fill the cartridges or distribute them to each magis- 
trate according to his calibre. 1679 Plot Sta/ordsh. (i£85) 
221 Pellets or Cartrages of the same forme. . made not of the 
leaves of the same tree.. but plainly of the Rose. 1826 
Sheridan in Sheridaniaua, Every line is a cartridge of wit 
m itself. 1872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin Ixvii, What rare 
wisdom it is not to fire away one’s last cartridge. 

1 0. = Cartridge-box. Obs. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaittati's Gram. xiv. 66 They hane also 
Cartrages or rather cases for (jartrages made of Lattin to 
keepe tiie Cartrages in. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, s.v. , 
There are also Tin Cartridges, in which the Paper or Parch- 
ment ones are both formed and carried. 

1 2 . Arch. a. A modillion or corbel ; b. The 
volute of an Ionic capital ; e. A tablet represent- 
ing a sheet of paper with the ends rolled up ; = 
Cabtotjohb 2 a, b, c. Obs. 

x6xi Cotgr., Cartoche as cartouche', also a Cartridge or 
roll (in architecture). X736 Nugent Gr. Tour, Frcatce IV. 
go The cartridges in the deling are also by [Le Brun], 

3 . (See quot.) 

K^7 TAoesaoR MineVs D'kt.'Etsh, When the Miner haums 
a Pick, there is always some of the Haum comes through 
the Eye on the other Side, .that part he calls the Cartridge. 

4 . attrib. and in comb., as caartridge-bag, a flan- 
nel bag, etc., containing the charge of powder for 
a cannon ; cartiidge-belt, a belt having podeets 
for cartridges ; cartridge-box, a box for storing 
or carrying cartridges ; the case in which a soldier 
carries his supply of cartridges; also see quot. 1867 ; 
oartridge-caae, {a^^ cartridge-box', (^.) the paper 
which contains the powder of a cartridge ; oaxt- 
rldge-fdler, (<*.) one who fills cartridges ; (^.) an 
appliance for charging cartridge-cases with the 
proper quantity of powder; cartridge-paper, a 
strong kind of paper, used for making cartridges, 
and also for rough drawings, etc. ; cartridge- 
shot, shot contained in cartridges. 

1699 Damfier Voy, II. i. iv, 70 The Soldiers have each a 
“Cartage Box, covered with leather. 1803 YLoiXB.Hist. Reb. 
iv, A musket, bayonet, and cartridge-box, were delivered to 
each volunteer. 1867 Smyth Sailors Wqrd-bk., Cartridge- 
box, a cylindrical wooden box. - just containing one cartridge, 
and used for its safe conveyance from the magazine to the 
gun. .The term is loosely applied to the ammunition-pouch. 
17^ Falconer Diet, Marimf-Lg'itii Lauterue. ,a“cartridge- 
case, to carry the cartridges from the ship’s magazine to tlie 
artillery. x8s8 J. B. Norton Topics 7 The “cartridge-cry 
. . did not originate with the sepoys. xSvx Ruskih Fors 
Clav. vi. 8 Every collier and “cartridge-filler is as fit for 
Elysium as any heathen could be. 17x2 Act xo Anne in 
Loud. Gas. No. 5018/3 Paper called . . “Cartridge Paper, 
1739 Beighton in Phil. TVihm. XLI. 750 Fine Paper pasted 
on Cartridge-paper, or Two Papers ]^ted together, x^ 
Loud. Getz. No. 2544/^ Major la Borde was kill’d with 
’'Carthrage-shot from the last Cannon that was fired. 1733 
Hanway Trav. (1762) II. note, These [swivel guns or 
harquebuses] carried cartnage-riiot to a great distance. 

Gart’s-tail. Rarely cart-tail. The hinder 
part of a cart, to which offenders were tied to he 
whipped through the streets. Hence Cart's-tail- 
iug vbl. sb., Caxt'B-tailable a. nonce-wds. 

*5)53-87 "SoxxA.^M. (1596) 1868/1 They, .should be tyed to 
a Carts tayle, and be whipped three market dayes through 
the City. x 6 ^ in Rushw. Hist. Coll, m (1721) IV. 559 d. 
He ^sul be whipped from thence at a Cart’s-Tayl. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s,t. Cart, Bawds and other male- 
factors are whipped at the Cart's tail. 1836 Froude Hist. 
Eng. i, (L.) The rough remedy of the cart-tail, 

1808 Southey Let. as Nov,, Your phrase of * eking out ’ 
is oart’s-tailable without benefit of clergy. Ibid, I am not 
quite sure which deserves the severest cart’s-tailing. 

+ Ca'rtuaryy cha’rtua*y. Obs. [ad. med. L. 
cartuarium = cariulanum.l = next. 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Surv, (1539) Pref., The other small boke^ 
as court-baron, court hundred, and chartuary. 1708 J. 
Chamberlavne St. Gt. Brit. n. l u. (1743) 3x1 The cariuaiy 
of Kelsoe. a 1734 Carte in Gutch ColL Cur. II. 77 Entered 
into Cartuaryes or Registers. 

Cartulary (ka-atwflari). Also spelt Chaetu- 
LABT, q. V. [a(i. med.L. cart-, ckartuldrium, f. L. 
cartula, chartula, dim. of carta, charta, a paper, 
writing, charter ; see Chabi and -abt. Cf. F. 
cartulaire (14th c. in Litlr6).] 

‘A place where papers or records are kept' (J.) ; 


whence the whole collection of records (belonging 
to a monastery, etc.) ; or the book in which they 
are enteied ; a register. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon’s Fortnul. Tij, Taken at the 
cartulaw of mayster Peter [of Bonaco]. 1631 Weever Anc. 
Fun. Mon. xiv. 99 Those cartulaiies, by which Saxon princes 
endowed their sacred stnictures. y] 6 x Hume Hid. Eng. x, 

I. 217 An action, .in which, .the King of France’s cartulary 
and records . .were taken. 1848 H. Miller Pirst Ivipr. in. 
(*857) 37 The Cartulary of Moray— contains the Constitu- 
tiones Lyncolnienses. xB68 Freeman Norm. Couq. (1876) 

II. App. 52S The cartulary of Saint Michael’s Mount con- 
tains two charters in which Eadward is called ‘rex’. 

t CaTtware. Obs. [see Wabe.] A team of 
horses ; used by Hanison 1577 also in the sense 
of Cabuoatb (X,.jugum), 

*362 J. Heyivood Prov. * Epigr. (1867) 142 There cumth, a 
carteweare, of good hors by. 1563 Golding Ovids Met- 11. 
(1S931 32 Which when the cart-ware did perceive, they left 
the beaten way. 1^77 Harrison in Holinshed Descr. Brit. 
I, X. vrnrg.. For Hide they used the word Carucate or Cai t- 
ware, or Teme. — Englattd n. xix. (1877) i. 309 So manie 
hundred acres . . called in some places of the realme, cairu- 
cats or cartwares. 

Cart-way (kautw^i). 

A way along which a cart can be driven ; some- 
times = highway, as in the phiase ‘ common as 
the cart-way ’ ; bnt now usually a rough road on 
a farm or in a wood, passable by a heavy cart, but 
not by a carriage or other spring-vehicle. 

1362 Langl. P. Pi, A. III. 127 Heo is. ,As Comuyn as he 
Cart-wei to knaues and to alle. 1332-3 Act 24 Hen, VIII, 
V, Any common high way, cartway, horseway, or foteway. 
X390 H. SwiNBURN Testametits 162 Albeit the wife were as 
common as the Cart-waie. 1673 in Ansted Channel Isl. i. 
iv. (1862) 78 There is a cartway cut by ait down to the sea. 
1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Copse, Wheie the Woods are 
large, it is best to have a Cart-way along the Middle of 
them. 1768 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 442 Every cartway 
leading to any market-town must be made twenty feet wide 
at the least. 1824 Miss Miteoro Village Ser. i. (1863) 46 
Cross-roads, mere cart-ways, leading to the little farms. 

Ca’vt-wlieel. 

1 . The wheel of a cart. 

CX386 Chaucer Sompn. T, 349 Twelf spokes hath a cait 
whel comunly, 1383 Parsons Chr. Exerc. ii. i. 152 A drye 
cait wheel, .cryeth and complayneth, vnder a small burden. 
x8s8 J. Martineau Sited. Chr. 342 Armed men, with a 
clouted shoe and a cart-wheel for their standards. 

2 . humourously said of a large coin, as a crown 
or dollar. 

1867 A. Sketchley in Cassell's Mag. 327/1 He., says 
'This ’ere cart wheel's a duffer*. 1883 Lady Brassey 
The Trades 19s The old Spanish doubloons, .by hreverent 
travellers from the United States termed ‘cartwheels’, 

3 . To turn cart-wheels ; to execute a succession 
of lateral summersaults, as if the feet and hands 
were spokes of a wheel ; also Catherine-wheels. 
(Street-boys do this by the side of a moving omni- 
bus, etc., for chance coppers thrown to them.) 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Dec. , I saw a little . . blackguard 
boy turning ‘ cartwheels ' in front of the Clifton House. 

Ca>'rt-w]lip. A whip used in driving a cait, a 
long heavy horse-whip. 

17x3 Lmd. Gaz. No. 5144/10 Carters are to ride with long 
Cart Whips. 1823 Canning in Ann. Reg. (1824) 129/1 Driv- 
ing the slaves, by means of a cart-whip. 

Hence Caxt-whlp v,, to flog with a cait- whip. 
1788 Dibdin Mus, Tour liv. 222 They aie cart-whipt and 
treated with much other cruelty, 1811 Editi. Rev. XIX. 
141 After a cart-whipping. .he was carried to a sick-hou&e. 

Cartwriglit (kautjrsit). [f. Cars sb, + 
WBiaHT.] A ca^enter who makes caits. 

14.. Vork Myst. Introd. 26. X483 Caih. Angl. 55, A 

Cartewright, caractareus, 1389 Pappe w. Hatchet Biljb, 
Be a ship-wright, cart-wright, or tiburn-wright, czidig 
Fotherby Atheom. 11. i. § 8. 193 Some, Housewrights; 
some, Shipwrights; some, Cartwrights; and some, the 
loyners of smaller workes. 1820 (Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1. 
268 As essential, .as the millwright or Cartwright. 

Hence Ca'rtwrlgflitlnff , doing Cartwright’s work. 
1830 Marg. Fuller Life without within {j 86 o) 124 The 
bladcsmithing, cartwrignting - . and grain-grinding. 
Ca'jrty, a. fam. [f. Cabip jAi-h-x.] Of the 
breed and build of a cart horse. 

1863 Reader 7 Nov. 529 The early illuminators’ variations 
of a few podgy fat-calved knights, and the carty fetlocked 
horses they should have ridden. 1873 ‘ Stonehenge' Brit. 
Sports II. III. i. 521 Well-bied bnt very strong and carty. 

tCa'Vaage. Old Law. (en-on. spelt carv- 
age), [a. ONF. carnage, in mod.F. chanuage, 
on L, type *carrucaiitum j but actually made in 
med.L. carrucagiunt, and car{r)udgimi.'\ 

1 . Ploughing. 

x6xo Folkingham Art 0/ Survey i, vii. 14 This Deluage is 
distinguishable into Caruage and Scaphage, Caruage com- 
prehends all sorts of plowing of Grounds. Ibid. x. 24 Crust- 
clung and Soale-bound soyles craue Caruage. 1688 R, 
Holme Armoury in. 333/2 Carvage is Plowing of Ground, 

2 . =Cabooage. 

[1664 Sfelman Gloss, 126 Cartecagiunt, alias caruagium, 
est triouti genus quod singulis aratris. .imponitur,] 

16x0 Folkingham Art ^ Survey m. iv. 71 InfeofBng with 
Toll, implies Freedome from Custome, etc. With Caruage, 
from taxation by Carues. i^x Termes de la Ley 47 A pii- 
viledge by winch a man is freed from Carvage. 1670 
Blount Law Did. s.v. Carrucate. 1700 Tyrrell / f&r. 
Eng. II. 711 The late unreasonable Carvage or Tax in his 
Diocese. 1846 DagdaUs Monast. III. 103/1 He desired 


CABTJCAGE., 

the conveat to lend him their annuel canicatage, canica- 
glum, or carvage. 

Carucag^ carracage (kseiiuk^j). Feudal 
Syst. (Also 6 charngage. ) [ad. medL. car{r')u- 
cagium ( = ONF. carnage, F. charruage), f. med. 
L. carruca plough. (If of Latin age, the type 
would have been *carrucaiiaim ; but the word 
was of later origin, after F. -a^, ined.L. S^um, 
had become familiar formatives : see -ags.)] 

A tax levied on each plough or carucate of land. 
rS 77 Hounshed Chren., yokti an. 1300 (R.) The dutie called 
chajaig^^e, that was, thi^ shilling^ of euerie plough-land. 
1593 Stow AhhoIs spi The same time King Heiuy till] 
tooke Caracage, that is two Marksof Silver of every Knights 
Fee, towards the Marriage of His Sister Isahell to the Em- 
perour. x6ix Steed / fu/.Gr. £rtf.ix.ix. 68 After the taking 
of Bedford, he had Catrucage;, that is, two shillings vpon 
enery Ploughland. 1700 Tvsbell Hist. Etig. II, 851 The 
King had granted him .. a Carucage of Two Sldllings on 
each Plou^-Land. X87S Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xiT 38a 
[Banegeldl^was in very nearly the same form reproduced 
under the title of Carucage by the ministeis of Richard 1 . 

tCarucattef carmcate (k!e‘ii«kE>t). Feudal 
Syst, [ad. med-L. car{r)ucata plough-gate 
plough-land, f. car{f)uca plough (see Cabus). 
The ONF, r^ular repr. of carriicata was 
car{f)(aSe, cential F. char(j^tiie : see -ate l. 

L. tasrriica (f. carx-w Cab) vms originally ‘a sort of state 
coach or diariot’l this sense is sdll found anno 700 ‘carruca 
in qua sedere consuevi* (see Hiez); but in Gaul it was 
early applied to the wheel-plough, in which sense carruca, 
WTwgw, carrua amiear in the Salic and Allemanntc Laws. 
Cf. the S.W. £ng./&wg'As‘mgon'.] 

A measure of land, varying with the nature of the 
soil, etc., being as much as could be tilled with 
one plough (with its team of 8 oxen) in a year ; a 
plough-land. 

The auxeage of th* carucate varied according to the sys- 
tem of tillage. If the land lay in three araLle common 
fields Ae carucate, acrarding to Fltta, contained 18a acres ) 
M for fallow,^ 60 for winter com, and fo for spring com. If 
ue lai^ my m a fields the camcate consisted of r6o acres, 
80 for f^ow, ^d 80 for dllage. Conunonly only the land 
\mder plough. m any oneyear was reckoned, the fmlow being 
thrown mto common i^tnnge. Hence in ancient deeds the 
mrmal camcate is either lao acres or 80 acres by the 
Norman number (s scorn to the hundred) and 144 acres or 
06 acres by the Engfish number (6 score to Ae hundred).— 
Rev. f, Taylor. 

[i«86 Domesday Bk. Hampsk, (Du Cange) In dominio 
sunt a canicatSB. c 11^ Chart, Rick. I (Dn Cange) Viginti 
carrucatas tertae sdhcet unlcuique carrucatm sexannta 
_*43*-So tr. Higdon i, xl«. (Rolls) II. 91 Which 
^eW^^ Conqueronr kynge of Englonde causede to be 
descnbede, and the hides and camcates of londe to be 
measnrede^f kydas sen carucatas dimetiri], xSm 
HAJunsott England ti. xix. (1877) i, 309 So manie hundred 

aoes or faimhes (or as they haue been alwmes called in some 
places of the realme, carrucats or cartwares). 1614 Stow 
Annates iViU.I, an. 1080. 118 How many camcates of lande, 
how mwy plough-lands, cxfigp Risnou Surv. Devon 
* 295 UBxo) 305 Some hold a hide and a camcate to he all 
one, but Mt of any certain content, commonly said to be 
so much Imid as a plough can.mlou^ in a year. X788 
Kewam Domesday Bk. 168 (T.) Twelve camcates of land 
one hide. X84X TyriER Hist. Scot. (1879) I. 384 
A iMvme, .coutmned eighteen acres ; a camcate contmned 
eight bovates; and ci^t camcates made a knight's fee. 
X87S Sttobs C«Hf. Hist. 1 . X. 30s The old Enriish hide 
was cut down to the acreage of the No rman camcate. 

tCa-rnok. Obs.rarc-\ [ad, med-L. far(f)«ca:, 
as occasionally used for cctrucSta, like mod-B'. 
charrtu in sense of charruie.'\ *=CABoaATE. 

x6a7 Speed Abr, xxviii. §3 These Parishes 

am measured by Hides, and Camcks, or Plough-lands. 

T OasfTlc. Old Law. Also 6 carewo, ()'— 
errm. caarve). [a. ONF. carut (mod.F. charnie 
=Pr. carruga. It. carructC) L. carruca (med.L. 
carruca, carruga, earriia), used akeady in the Salic 
m the sense | plough See note to C abuoate. 

Mod.F, chofTUc is both plough and plough-land 
(or carucate), whence the Eng. use* 

^ ^ blunder of transcription, after 
®> owing to the fact that » was 
nght Mfote in most ^rds, e.g. carve, starve, serve."] 

A plough-land or Cabuoatb. 

[xapa Bbittok hi. xxt, § i Tine came de term ove les apur- 
tenaunces (one <^(^e of lande with the appurtunencM,)] 
1*^..^? ?• S The vsuall account of 

“V" ^"Slande is by Mres, yardes, carewes, 
^des, kmghtK fees, cantreds, baronies and counties. x6io 
Folkikg^ Art of Survey 11. vii. 60 APIow-Iand or Came 
V contame 4 Yard-land at 30 acres to 

the Y^-Iand z6.8 Coke On Litt. tyab. Ifh maiTbee 
sei«d m 1^ of a came of I^d by iust tide. 1643 W. Bird 
^ of land, or Plow land, 1670 Blount 
Law Diet., Carrucaie or Carve of Land. 

Camncle (kaxj>*gt’l, kse*rpglc’l). Also o ca- 
rmoule, and 8-9 in Lat. form caxumcula. [ad. 
if)th c. F. caruncule ‘a little peece of desh ’, 
Lotgr. (mod.F. caroncul^, ad. L. caruncula, dim. 
01 caro, camern flesh.] 

1 . A small fleshy excrescence : applied in Ana- 
tomy to certain natural formations, as the lachiymal 
and urethral caruncles, the wattles of the turkey- 
cock, etc. In Pathol, formerly applied to a stric- 
ture. 

-*^3 Carundes or teats, with 
very fine perforations . . openmg into ^e . . pipes of the 
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j Vreters. i66x Lovell Hist, Antm. <$• Min Introd., A 
caruncle like a tongue. 16M R. Holme Armoury ii. 306/1 
The Caruncles [are] knotty pieces of flesh, hanging about the 
Bill . . as in Turky-cocks. 1730 Becket in Phil, Trans. 
XXXI. sx A Caruncle in the XJiethra. 1794 G. Adams 
Hat. ^ Exp, Philos, II. xviL 255 At the inner corner of the 
eye.. stands a camncle. X87X Darwin Desc. Man II, xii. 
13 The fleshy carancles on the heads of certain birds. 

2 . Bot. ‘ An excrescence at or about the hilum 
of certain seeds ’ (Gray). 

XS30 Likoley Hat. Syst. Bot. 144 Having a remarkable 
tumour, called a camncula, at one end of the seeds. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 328 Cutide brown, caruncle large. 
Hence Canmeled «.=Cabueculatb. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 366 Seeds camncled. 
Camncnlar (kara-gkir^aj), a. [on type of 
L. *caruncular-is, F. caronndaire : see prec. and 
-AB-] Of the nature of or resembling a camncle. 
1847 in Craig. 

Cami'llCIllatdy [&d. mod.L. carunnUdtus, 
f. caruncula (see prec. and -ate 2 3); cf. F, caron- 
cul/.] Having a caruncle or caruncles. 

. *835 Lindley Introd. Bot, (1848) II. 31 The umbilicus . . 
is said be. .caranculate. 1^0 Hooker Stud. Flora 326 
Euphorhiacem. .seeds camnculate. 

CainL'UCtilated, a. [f. asprec. -f-ED.] =prec. 

1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) II. aSs A naked, red, 
warty, or camnculated sldn. Darwin Animals ^ PL 
I. V. 139 The skin over the nostrils swollen and often camn- 
culated or wattled. 

Caim'llCtllonSr a- caronculeux, on L. 

type *carunculos-usI\ =prec. 1S47 in Craig. 

II Cams (kea'riis). Med. [med. L. cams, L. 
cards, a. Gr. nkpos heavy sleep, torpor.] A term 
appUed to various forms of profound sleep or in- 
sensibility; tsp. ‘the fourth and extremest degree 
of insensibility, the others being sopor, coma, and 
lethargy’ [Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

*678 TniL-LiPS, Caros, a disease in the Head which, is 
caused by an over full stomach and want of concoction. 
*896 — Caros, atCarus, a Sleep wherdn the person affected 
bein^ pull'd, pinch'd and call'd, scarce shews any sign of 
hearmg or feeling. 178a Heherden Conan. Ixix. (1806) 340 
Paralytic debility of the senses and intellect . • as cams, 
coma, lethargy. 

Caruway, obs. form of Cabawat. 

Carvage, bad spelling ofCAEtr age, ploughing. 
Carve (kaiv), », Forms : 1 oeorfan, 2 keruen, 
3-3 keoxuen, 3 keorfen, (ouruen), 4 oexue, 4-6 
kerne, 5-7 kerve, 6-7 karve, 5- oaonre. Pa. t. 
a. X oeaif, 3-5 oarf, 3 kerf, (sufy". kurue), 4 
karf, kturue, caanie, oorue, 4-5 oaife, 5 kerue, 
osrff; /I. I cturfon, 3-4 oorue(n, 4 corwen. 
fi. 4 keruet, 5 oarft, 5- carved. Pa. pple. a. 

1 ooxfen, 3-4 i-ooTUen, 3-6 ooruen, 4 coruun, 
koruun, ykoruen, com, caruen, kerue, 4-5 
(y)oorue, (y) ooruyn, 5 ooruene, 6 keruen, 6 , 

9 cairven ; fl. 5 kemyd, 6 kerued, 6- carved. 
[Common Tent; OE. str. vb. ceorfan, cearf, 
pi. curfon, coroen, corresp. to OFris. kerva, 
MDu. and Du. herven, MHG. and mod.G. 
lurben, to notch, carve, (pa. pple. gekurben occurs 
in MHG., in Niederrbeinisch) ; not known in 
OHG. or Gothic : OTeut. type *keifan, karf, pi. 
kttrhutn, kot^att, Cf. also Icel, kyrfa to carve, 
Da. karve to notch, indent, Sw. karfwa to notch, 
carve. The Tent, word is generally held to be 
cognate with Gr. yp&f-civto write, orig. to scratch 
or engrave; pointing fo an Aryan grfk-. The 
original strong conjugation has become weak as 
in all the mod. langs, but the pa. pple, carven is 
still used as an archaic form. 

The normal mod. repr. of cemf- would be cherve : c was 
prob. retained here by influence olcurfott., coroen. The or 
for earlier er is as in Arbour, bark, etc.] 

I. fl. irons. To Cor; formerly the ordinary 
word for that action in all its varieties. 

c 1000 Ags. (^sp. Mark v. s Hine sylfnemid stanum ceor- 
fende, c xsoo Tnn. Call Horn. 87 Tokeroen )>at fel biforen 
on his strenende lime, a xjoo Cursor M. 7241 Quits samp- 
^nslepped..His hare SCO kerf, cx^E.E.Alht.P.A 40 
Quen come IS comen with crokez kene. cxflB Chaucer 
Prwresses T, 159 Ther he with throte ykoruen lay. c 1430 
Lwer C«wn»« (1862) 40 Kerve appuls overtwert and cast 
Jierm. c X4S0 Bk.Curtasye 765 in Babees Bk. , With brede 
y-coruyn. 1480 Caxion Descr. Brit, 45 They wolde .. 
pneke and K«ue her owne bodyes, xgfio ed. tA Chanced s 
JSaeth. I. igo^ b/a They, .corven and renten my clothes. 

’I' Is. With various extensions, as of kerven, to 
cut off ; to carve (g. limb) front any one ; to carve 
asunder, tn truo, in or to pieces ,* to carve (a knight) 
otti ^his armour. Ohs. 

ctooo ^Elfric irv. riii. 20 His curfon 5 one ram eall to 
sticceon. czoaj 0. E, Citron, an. 1014 He cearf of heora 
handaandheora nosa. xaoyR.GLOuc. (1810)560 Sir Wiliam 
Maiitrmers Carf him offet & honde. 0x325 Chron, Enr, : 
7S7 m Ritson Rent. II, 301 Hys legges hy corven of I 
anon. 1330 R. Brdnke Chron, (z8io)344 Pe dede body be[i] 
batten on four quMtera corn, Wyclif Aforoa x«l i 

Wymmen with^ijld of it ben coruen out. c 1386 Chaucer 
nt barneys. ^1400 

r«w 9468 He karve hit of cleane. Ibid. 983a He 
kylles ow kmghtes, kernes hom in sonder, 01430 Syr 
Cater, (Roxb.) 4223 Laces and stringes he kerue on tww. 


CARVE. 

1485 Caxtoh Ckas, Cf, 222 He carf hym asondre in the 
myddes. 

t c. Jig- Ohs. (wilh influence of other senses), 
o X230 Halt Meid, 17 Peo hat habbiS fram ham icomen 
flesches lustes. 138 , WYCLir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 231 A 
sworde shatpe . . to kerve awey synne. o 1386 Chaucer 
Motikes T. 467 His estate fortune &o him carf. 
f d. intr. ox absol. Obs. 

<11235 Ancr. R, 384 Gif eax ne kurue, ne he spade ne 
dulue. .hwo kepte ham uorte holden ? c 1314 Guy Warw. 
(A.) 4066 Thm coiwen hurch liuer and hurch lunge, c 1400 
Destr. Tr(^ 6674 He . . Corve euyn at the kyng with a kene 
sword. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy n, xi, Y" lyue y‘ cameth 
through the centre. _ 15x3 Douglas ./Eneis xii. v. 217 Onto 
hys chyn the edge did carvin doun. 

1 2 . traits. To cleave (as by cutting). Obs. 
o 1335 E, E. Alia. P. B. 1547 As a coltour in clay cemes 
bo foijes. 0 1374 Chaucer Former Age 21 No sHp yit 
karf the wawes grene. 01430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xvii. (1354) 
56 a, A great hyl . . carf on twain. Not farre asyde from the 
towne. 1604 T. Wright Possums v. § 2. 170 The filing of 
iron, .almost all men. .abhorre toheare. .for that the aire so 
earned, punisheth and fretteth the heart. 

f 3 . a. To circumcise, b. To castrate (a cock), 
c 1430 Circittneision (TundaHs Vis. 86) The chylde was 
corve therwith. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxxix. 232 (Gene- 
rally of fowle the earned is better than the otoer. of beastes 
the gelded have preferment. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 280 
If th^be once earned and made capons thw crow no more. 
i(fo8 Littleton Lai. Diet , To carve as cockrels are carved. 
4 . To cut (a way or passage). Also fig. 

_ X4M Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 97 The shippes . . carfe waie 
in the water. 1813 Byron Giaour xxxv, To such let others 
carve their way. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp, II. xxiii. 232 The 
axe was indispensable to carve our path through the hum- 
mocks. 186s Holland Plain T. hi. 1x5 It is by work 
that man carves his way to that measure of power. 

II. To cut artistically or ornamentally. 

6 . trans. Cl. To hew, cut, or sculpture (any solid 
figure, an image, out of stone, in ivory, etc.) ; to 
make or shape artistically by (mtting. 

a xooo Rood 66 (Gr.) Curfon hie Sat moldern of beorhtan 
stane. CZ420 Chron. Vilod, 292 He..carff welle ymagus 
and peynted bothe. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xl. 20 Morouer 
shal the ymage maker, .carue therout an ymage. a 1700 
Drydeh (J.) And caryM in iv'ry such a maid so fair. 1855 
Tennyson Maud i. viii, An angel watching an um Wept 
over her, carved in stone. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 207 
Each column has been carved out of a single block of green 
marble. 

b. To fashion (a material) into some shape hy 
cutting, chiselling, or sculpturing. 

*S^ Coverdale Wisd. xiii, 13 He carueth it [wood] dili- 
gently . . and . . fashioneth it after the similitude of a man, 
17.. Bentley (j.) Had Democrates really carved mount 
Athos mto a statue of Alexander the Great. 

_ 6. To cut or engrave figures, either in relief or 
intaglio, on (in, into) a surface. 

, c xago Gert, ^ Ex. 2700 He carf in two gummes of pris Two 
likenesses. C1386 Chaucer AfiV/erer T. 13a With Powles 
wynuowM corven on his schoos. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
319/1 Thistory of her was . . entayled & coruen in the 
sepulcre, 1543 Udall tr. Erasm. Apoph. 332 b, An other 
[chmre of estate] with whippes kerued in it 1600 Siiaks. 
A, Y L. HI. iL 9 Carue on eneiy Tree, Thefaire, the chaste, 
and vnexpressme shee. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. vi. (iBbi) 
77 To carve into his flesh the mark of that strict and pure 
covhant c x8oo Retrospect, Some idle hind Carves 

his rade name within a sapling’s rind. 1807 Wolte Bur. 
Sir J. Moorewu, We carved not a line and we raised not a 
stone. 

b. to cover or adorn (wood, stone, etc.) with 
figures so cut on or in the surface. 

^*38# Chaucer ff . Fame 1^5 Which [gate] that so wel 
corven was_. CX394 P, Pi, Crede 161 pe pileres weren.. 
^eynteli t-comen wij? curiouse knottes. 1570 Levins 
Mmiip, To carve wood, insculpere. x6ii Bible 
i^w^gsyi. 29 Hee earned all the walles of the house round 
aboutwithcaruedfiguresofCherubims, 1698DRYDEN Virg. 
worg, II. 632 Nor Box . . smooth-grained . , which curious 
Hands nmy kerve. 1703 Maundrell foum. Jerrn. (1732) 
77 _Carv d in such a manner, as to resemble a piece of 
wainscot. z8^ Tennyson PoL Art 138 A million wrinkles 
carved his skin. 1875 Longe. Masq. Pandora v. Yon 
?T n carven with figures. 1883 Lloyd Ebb A Fl. 
II. 84 Sarcophagi carved wiUi old Christian emblems. 

7 . intr, or ahsol. To cut figures or designs ; to 
practise the sculptor’s or engraver’s art. 

z^7 Matlet Gr, Forest lab, Kaman the stone . . is easie 
to be engrMen and carued in. 1591 Harington OrL Fur. 

11. xxxii^ He that carves and drawes with eqnall praise 
X84X-4. Emerson Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 147 We carve 
and paint, or we behold what is carved and painted. 1858 
Oladstone Homer 1. 14 Where other poets sketch, Homer 
draws i and where they draw he carves* 

III. 8. intr. To cut up meat at table, f To 
carve to : to serve, ‘ help ’ (any one at a meal). 

01300 K . Horn 233 Tech him. .Biuore me to kerue, Ati>l 
of thecupeserue. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 100 He. .carf hiforn 
his fader at the table. 1484 Caxton Chyualry 17 Euery 
man that wylle come to knyghthode hym behoueth to lerne 
^ table, c 1530 Ld, Berners 

283 Theie Gouernar carued to the 
I goodly with his knyfe. 1635 S aNderson Serm. 
A.™ f ■ u® . ®“ own, but do not carve 

Boyle Oceas. Ref. iii, v. 
<^7/7 ■ ^ ^ Carv'd to at a Feast. 1737 Swift 

for meat .. out of which I carved 

A 7 S* Chesterf. Lett, eexi, A man who tells 
he cannot carve. 1868 6. Victoria Life 
148 General Grey and Lady Churchill carved. 

D. imns. e. g. To carve a fowl, a joint, etc. 

c 1529 Frith (1B29) 301 Men to carve his [Pope’s] 

morsels. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 157 A calues head 
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and a Capon, the which if I doe not carue most cttrlonslv, 
say ray knife's naught, c x6xx Chatmam //tW ix, (R.) Till 
I had. .earned thee tendrest meate, 1865 Trollope Beliofi 
Est. xxiv, 286 Captain Aylmer, .would have carved the 
loast fowl with much more skill. 

9 . fig. a. intr. To help or serve (oneself or 
others) at one’s ovm discretion, to do at one’s 
pleasure, indulge oneself. 

j6o2 Shaks. Hiun. 1. iii. 20 Hee may not, as vnuallued 
persons doe, Carue for himselfe. x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. 
IX. li, (1612) 232 Which of the Patriarks, Prophets, or 
Gods people . . vnto their owne Affections earn'd. 1633 
Bp. Hall Afttnf Texts 581 They shall carve themselves of 
your punishment, and their owne advancement at their 
pleasure. 1649 — Cases Consc. n. x. (1654.) 159 Thus to 
caive himselfe of Justice, is . . to violate lawful! authority. 
1691 Lockc Money Wks. 1727 II. 35 When some common 
and gieat Distress, .emboldens them to carve to their wants 
with armed Force. 

+ b. trans. To apportion at discretion, to assign 
as one’s portion or lot, to lake at one’s pleasure. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man iv. 51 Be sapient therfore 
Reader, .not captious in earning a fault. 1630 Hobbes De 
Carp. Pol. 33 Wheie every man carveth out his own right, 
it hath the same effect, as if there were no right at all. 
i66a Fuller Worthies (1840) I, iv. 18 Carving a good por- 
tion of honour to themselves. 174a Middleton Cicero \. i. 
33 Licence being indulged to an insolent army of carving 
for themselves what fortunes they pleased. 1733 Young 
Cettiaur ii. (1757) IV. 139 God’s promises are better than 
anything we can carve for ourselves, 

10 . To cut up or subdivide. 

171X SHArresB. Charact. (1737) III. X12 Our second head 
we shou'd again subdivide into firsts and seconds, but that 
this manner of carving is of late days grown much out of 
fashion. x8x8 Cruise Digrest. VI. 379 The testator . . has 
carved the whole fee in particular estates. xSvo Bryant 
Iliad I. i. 23 All the rest was carved into small portions. 
X873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 97 The Country was carved 
into equal districts. 

11 . The alliterative phrase cut and carat goes 
back to the 14th c. when the two words were 
equivalent, and cut was beginning to take the 
place of carue : it is still used, though mostly fig.i 
and prob. carve is now usually taken in the pre- 
ceding or some of the extant senses. 

X398 Trevisa Barth, De P, E. v. Ixiv. (1495) iBx The 
skynne is callyd cutis in latyn, for it.. is ofte kytte and 
coruen. Ibid. xvn. cii. 667 Bowes of miira ben kerue and 
kytte and slytte. irx4oa Rom. Rose 1887 This arwe was 
kene grounde. As ony rasour that is founde. To kutte and 
kerve. x6m G. Herbert Temple^ Divinitie ii. Which with 
the edge of wit they cut and carve. X799 H. Hunter tr. 
St, Pierre's Stud, if at. (ed. a) I. Introd. 8 Mr. L. T. Rede. . 
proceeds to cut and carve me down into, .a careful abridge- 
ment. xSis Comhc (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque xix. 73 To 
the last he'd cut and carve, 

12 . To carve out : a. (in Legal long.) To cut a 
smaller or subordinate estate out of a larger one. 

x6a5 Burges Pers. Tithes 21 To came out his whole 
maintenance out of their estates. X767 Blackstone Comm, 

II. 107 'The fee-simple, .is generally vested and resides in 
some person or other ; though divers inferior estates may 
be carved out of it. 1876 Digby Real Prop. v. § 2. 2x3 'Die 
estate of tenant in tail was, according to the metaphorical 
expression of the lawyers, ‘ carved out of', that is, less than 
an estate in fee simple and different from it. X879 Castle 
Law Reeling 66 The interests carved out or subordinate to 
his occupation. x883 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 233 A lease 
..caived out of a term created by a lease of the 27th of 
June, 1797. 

b. tran^. (Sometimes also in other senses, esp. 
I and 4.) 

x6o3 Shaks. Macb, i. ii, 19 Braue Macbeth . . with his 
branmsht Steele . . earn’d out his parage. 1693 Black- 
more Pr, Arth. vii. 379 The valiant .. carve out to 
themselves propitious Fate. xjx6-q Bentley Serm. xi. 
374 Carving out his own satisfaction in eve^ object of 
Desire. x8^ Freeman Norm. Cmig. (1876) I. yi. 463 Roger 
now sought to carve out a dominion for himself. X874 
Blackib Self-Cult, tj Persistency will carve out a way to 
unexpected success. xSys McLaren Serm, Ser. 11. viii. 144 
No matter what honour they have carved out for themselves 
with their swords. 

•\l^.fig. (with reference to speech) Schmidt sug- 
gests ‘ To show great courtesy and affability Obs, 

X388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 323 He can carue too, and 
lispe ; Wlw this is he Thatkist away his hand in courtesie. 
XS98 — Merry W. i. iii. 49 Shee discourses : shee carues : 
she giues the leere of inuitation. 

Carve, sb. [f. the vb.] An act or stroke of 
Carving. See also Cabs'. 

Mod. Give it a carve. 

Carve, erroneous spelling of Caeue ploughland. 
Carved (kaivd, -ed),///. a. [f. Cabvb v. + 
-ED 1.] Cut, sculptured, engraved ; see the vb. 

1326 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1331) 192 h. No kerued ne 
grauen ydoll. X393 Shaks. Rich, 'll, in. iii. iSa A payre of 
earned Saints, xoix Bible /’a Ixxiv, 6 'They breake downe 
the earned worke thereof. x66a Fuller Worthies (1840) 

III. x88 The carved chapel of Wainscot. xSn Procter 
(B. Cornwall) Flood of Thess. ii. 102 Phidias — whose 
carved thoughts Threw beauty o’er the years of Pericles. 
1870 Bryant Iliad I. in. 100 At rest on his carved couch. 

b. Naut. H^h-caroed : app. = high-cargued ; 
see Caroubd, and CABviBra. 

Ax64a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 374/1 The 
difieieuce in the Built of Ships, betwixt a flush Deck and 
high Carv’d. X667 Lond, Gas. No, X70/4 Two great 
Frenchmen of War, being high carved ships. 

Carvel (kauvel). Naut. Forms : 5 kerrel, 
■yl®5 5 caruyll, 5-7 oarvell, 6 caruile, karuell, 


6-7 oarvill, 7 oarvile, -eile, karval, 6-7, 9 oot- 
vel i see also Caeavbl. [a. OB’, caruelle, kiruelh 
(i6thc. in Littre) : see Caeavel. Carvel •vras the 
vernacular Eng. form from 15th to 17th c., and still 
continues to be so, so fer as the word is truly at 
home, as in the comb, carvel-built, etc.] 

The ordinary name from the 15th to the 17 th c., 
of a somewhat small, light, and fast ship, chiefly 
of Spain and Portugal, but also mentioned as 
Frendi and English. (Rarely mentioned after 
1650 exc. as a thing of history, and then usually 
written caravel, aftermod.F. caravelle, Pg. caravelaf) 
x46a Rep, Fr. Prisoners in Paston Lett, II. 93 In to 
Scotland ward in a keryyle of Depe. X494 Fabvan vii. 447 
Of y" Englyshe men. .iL batkys, and a caruyll : the whiche 
thre small shyppys escaped by theyr delyuer Saylyng'e. 
X313 Douglas viri. ii. 61 The payntit carvellis fletmg 
throu the flude. X373 Lanbhah Let, (1871) 13 Hoouiids 
harroing after [the deer], az they had bin a number of 
skiphs too the spoyle of a karuell. X390 Greene Fr. Bacon 
ix. 262 Rich Alexandria drugs, Fetch’d by carvels train 
.Egypt’s richest streights. x6x3 Purchas Pi^. viii. ii. 729 
Thus Columbus is set forth with three Carnels at the 
King’s charges. x6aa Heyun Cosmogr. iv. (x682) 29 An in- 
finite number of karvals and small Boats, xfey Capt. Smith 
Seameuis Gram. ix. 40 A Caruell whose sailes stand like a 
pahe of Tailers sheeres. x63t Heywood Fair Maid of W. 

I. IV, i. Wks. 1874 II. 313 It did me good To see the Spanish 
Carveile vaile her top Vnto my Maiden Flag. x686 Land. 
Gas. No. 2201/1 Besides .. they have 9 or 10 Carvels or 
small Frigats, from 18 to 6 Guns. X830 James Damley 
XXXV. 134 From the biggest man-of-war to the meanest 
carvel. X834 H. Miller Sch. 4 Sekm. iii, (1837) 42 All sorts 
of barques and carvels., correctly drawn on the slate. 

+ 2 . a. The Paper Nautuus or Argonaut, b. 
The floating mollusc lanthina. o. A jelly-fish 
(^Medusa). Obs. 

X637 R. Ligon Barbadoes 6 This little Fish, the Carvill, 
riseth to the top of the sea. .and there, . raises up his Maine 
Mast, spreads his sayles, which he makes of his own sinews, 
and begins his voyage. x68S J. Clayton Virginia in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 783 In the Sea 1 saw many little things which 
the Seamen cml Carvels.. they Swim like a small Sheeps 
Bladder above the Water, downwards there are long Fibrous 
Strings, some whereof I have found near half a yard long. 
1690 J. Banister Virginia ibid. 67X The Nautilus or Carvil 
(as the Sailors call it). [1707 Sloane yamaica I. 7 When we 
were in about 46 degrees of Northern Latitude, I first saw 
what seamen call a Caraval or Portuguese Man of War.] 

3 . Comb, carvel-built, {Naut.') applied to a 
vessel ‘the planks of whicJi are all flush and 
smooth, the edges laid dose to each other . . in 
contradistinction to clinker-built, where they over- 
lap each otiier’ (Smyth Sailors 'Word-hkf). So 
carvel-planked a., oartrel-work. 

X678 Phillips [erroneously] Camel-wark, the building of 
ships first with their Timlrars, and after bring on their 
planks. X798 Capt. Miller in Nicolas Disp. Nelson VII. 
clix, The pains 1 had taken to get carver-huilt boats. 1805 
Mariner's Diet,, Carvel Work, in contradistinction to 
clincher work ; is the common method of planking vessels by 
laying the edges close to each other, and caulking them to 
make them water tight, x^ M^Clintocx Voy, Fox (i83i) 
249 She had been originally 'carvel' built. x886 R. C. 
Leslie Seorpainter's Logxd. 25a The heavy carvel-planked 
boats of the French, Spaniards, or Italians. 

Carven (ka-iv’n),///. a. [Strong pa. pple. of 
Cabvb v, : in ME. corven ; carven occurs in i6th c., 
but its present use is a 19th. c. revival, orig. poetical, 
but now frequent in rhetorical prose,] = (Jaevbd. 

X330 R. Bkunne Chron, (xSxo) 336 Of arte he had )>e 
mm^strie, he mad a coruen kyng. 1430 Lydg. Chnm. Troy 

II. xi. The corue knottes, c 1449 Pecock Repr. l xix. X14 
Graued werk or coruun werk. 13*8 More Heresyes i. 
■V^s. X17/3 Hys ymage painted or caruen. _x8io Keats St, 
Agnes xxiv, Garlanded with carven imageries. 1836 Mrs 
Browning Aur. Leigh iv. 1004 A screen of carven ivory. 
1879 Dowden Southey 32 A miracle of carven tracery 
branches overhead. 

CaiTVene (kauvfn). Chem. A hydro-carbon 
C,o H,8 found in oil of Caraway. 

X876 BCarley Mat, Med. 378 Carvene boils at 343®. 

Carver (kauvoj). [f. Cabvb v. + -be 1.] 

1 . gen. One who carves or cuts. 

CX380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. sao Clipperis and purse- 
kerveris. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (X493) X2S 
Of the teeth some ben keru^. x6(« Bacon Adv. Learn- 
ing (1873) 36 A carver or a divider ofciunnun seed. 

2 . s^ec. One who carves wood, ivory, stone, etc. ; 
a sculptor : most frequently (when not otherwise 
qualified) applied to one who carves in wood. 

c X386 Chaucer KnU, T, X041 Ne portreyour, ne kerver of 
ymages. X495 Act xx Hen. VII, xxii. § i A Freemason . , 
Tyler, Plommer, Glasier, Kerver nor Joyner. X389 Put- 
tenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 31X The painter or keruers craft. 
1603 TrycMChev. iv. i. in Bullenf?. PI III. 336 A cunning 
Carver had cut out thy shape . . in white alabaster, 1754 
Dodsley Agric, iL (R.) Smooth linden best obeys The 
carver’s chissel. X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1832) II. 604 
The carver, the gilder, and the paper-hanger. x84a Hood 
Eilmansegg, Death xvii. Its foreman, a carver and gilder, 
fb. attrib. (A tree) used for carving. 

1390 Spenser F. Q.i.ug The carver holme, the maple 
seldom inly sound. 

3. One who carves at table. 

x43a-3o tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 43S Whom the kynges 
kerver hurte score, a 1450 in Eng Gildsixijo) 446 To here 
his swerd & be his keruere tofore him. X309-XO Act i 
Hen. VIII, xiv, Hys Cuppe berers Carvours and Sewers. 
X670 Lassels Vey. Italy I. t 6 Several carvers ent up all 


the meat at a side table, xqxo Land, Gas. No. 4672/1 First 
Carver, and Brother to the Empress. Mod, An expert 
carver. 

b. A carving knife. A fair of carvers : a carv- 
ing knife and fork. 

X840 Thackeray Catherine ii, Yon had got the carver out 
of her hand. 

1 4 . fig. One who assigns any one his ‘portion *. 
To be one's <mn carver', to take or choose for 
oneself at one’s own discretion. Obs. 

x37g Lvly EupJmes (Arb.) 33 In this poynte 1 meane not 
to he mine owne earner. xm8 — Moth. Bombie (Halliw.) 
Neither father nor mother, kith nor kinne shall bee her 
carver in a husband. X383 Babingtok Cetmuandm. 343 
That everie souldier should be his owne carver and take 
what he can get. x6x4 Raleigh Hist. World v. v. § 7. II. 
595 Plainly told them, that the Romans would be their 
owne Carvers, and take what they thought good. 1643 Bp. 
Hall Coutentation 39 Wee are ill carvers for our selves; hee 
that made us, knows what is fit for us, a 17x4 Abp. J. 
Sharp Serm. I. L (R.) He himself, were he to be the carver 
of his fortunes . . would chuse for himself. X797 Holcroft 
Siolberg's Trav. li. (ed. 2) 230 Peter . , has . . been the carver 
of his own fortune. 

Ca’inrerslu;^. [see -ship.] The office of 
carver (to the tong). 

1830 Nicolas in Priv. Purse Exp. Elis. York 192/1 He 
was. .protected in the enjoyment of the carveiship. 

OaTvery, nonce-voa. [see -bey.] a. Meat to 
be carved, b. Carved or sculptured work. 

X839 New Monthly Mag. IN. 120 The tin was lifted from 
his ^are of the carvery. X845 T. Cooper Pnrgat, Suicides 
(1877) 23 O’ ercanopied with perforated carvery. 

Garvey, -vie, var. of Sc. Cabvt, 

Carving (ka'jviq), vU. sb. [f. Cabvb ».] 

1 . The action ofthe verb Cabvb, in various senses. 

In senses 5-7 of the vb., carving is now usually restricted 

to work in wood, ivory, etc., sctJpiure being used of work 
in stone, and chasing of work in metal, 

<xiaa3 Ancr. R, 344 Of keorfunge, offer of hurtunge. 
a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 207 In umbe keoruunge, c 1380 
Wyclif lYrA IVks. III. 264 Kervynge of mete. xAo Elyot 
C tfv.i.viiLHeshuldebe. .enstructed in painting or keruinge. 
X36X T. Norton Cahnn's Inst. i. 26 Caruing and painting 
are the giftes of God. 0x6x3 Overbury Charac., Very 
woman. Her wrie little finger bewraies carving, x64x 
Milton Ch. Govt, (1831) 118 To say Episcopacy is partly of 
divine institution, and partly of mans own carving. X76S 
Prtv, Lett, xsi Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 168 Ladies here never 
interfere with carving, etc. x^x-4 Emerson Ess., Hist. 
Wks. I. 5 The value which is given to wood by carving. 

2 . Carved work ; a carved figure or design. 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame 1302 More to tellen .. Ne of 

compasses ne of kervynges. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Sion i, Wood . . embellished with flowers and carvings. x8t6 
Scott Woodst, i, The carving on the reading-desk. X867 
Lady Herbert Impress. Spean 20 The choir . . is very rich 
in carving. 

8. Nawt. High-carving : see Caevbd h. 

0x642 Monson Naval Tracis (Churchill) III. 322/1 A 
ship that carries her ordnance low, and her hull high built, 
has a great advantage of a galley, .if she [sc. the gmley] he 
desperately forced to board the same ship, she will not 
be able to enter her, in respect of her heighth and high 
carving. 

4 . attrib. and in comb., as carving-hoard, -fork, 
-knife, -machine, -machinery, -table, -tool, etc. 

C14S0 Bk. Curtasye 673 in Babees Bk., Two keruyng 
knyfes. XS03 Priv, Purse Exp. Elis. York (X830) 96 A 
pa3U’e of carving knyves. x6»-4 Grew Trmiks'ni, 
1 3 Shoemakers, .make use of it [sallow] for their Carving- 
boards. xfeS Land. Gas. No. 1332/4, i silver carving fork. 
x 68 o Ibid. No. 14^/4 A great Carving Spoon. X873 Urc 
Diet, Arts I. 739 'The most perfect carving machine, .made 
for strictly artistic works. Ibid. The carving machinery 
. .invented by Mr. Jordan and patented in 1843. 
Ca*rviiiG[f ffl. [f- as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
carves or cuts ; cutting, sharp. 

0 1225 Ancr. R. 212 Scherpe & keoniinde wordes. c X400 
Destr. Troy 8640 Hit was keruond & kene. 1413 Lvdg. 
Pylgr, Sowle ni. i. (1483) 30 Sharp keruyng rasours. 

'I' Carvist. Obs. Falconry. A hawk in its first 
year, of proper age to be carried on the fist. 

X677 N, Cox Gent, Recreat, n. (1706) ex The fourth [Falcon] 
is termed Murzarolt (the latest term is Carvist, as much as 
to say, Carry on the Fist) they are so called January, Feh. 
ruary, March, April, and dll the middle of May, during 
whim time they must be kept on the Fist. X704 Worlidge 
Diet. Rust, et Urb. s.v. lyao-xSoo in Bailey. 

Cavvy (ka'ivi). Also 7 oarvi, 7- oarvie, 9 
oaxvey. Sc. form of Caeeawat, esp. (in //.) in 
sense 3, small confections containing canaway 
seeds. 

0x648 Digby Closet (1671) 149 If you shew a few 
carvi comfits on the top, it will not be amiss. X689 A. Hay 
tr. St. Germaiiis R. Phyfic 58 (Jam ) Seeds of the four 
greater hot seeds, viz. Annise, Carvie, Cumin, Fennel. 1802 
Agric. Suro. Peebles 397 (Jam.) A small handful of camo- 
mile flowers, two tea-spoonfuls of anise-seed^ and as much 
carvey-seeds. X820 Blackw. Mag. Oct 14 (Jam.) She had 
preserved, since the great tea-drinking. . the remainder oi|the 
two ounces of carvey, bought for that memorable occasion. 
Carway, obs. form of Caeawat. 
Carwhichet, -witchet, var. Caebiweiohbt. 
Carwi'dffeon. ? ^Cabeiwitchex. 

0x626 Middleton Mayor ofQiteenb. v. i, vnd Player. The 
Whirling, the Whibhle, the Carwidgeon. Stmon. Hey- 
day ! ii^t names are these} ond. PI. New names of late 
tCaaw. Obs, Some textile fabric. Cf. Caebj 3.2 
c iM iK PI. Credo 422 His cote was of a cloute pat eaxy 
y-callm. 
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OARTATID, 

Caxyfttid (kserijaj tul). ^IrcA. PI. usually in L. 
fonn caryatides ; also caryatids, and {erron.) 
8 careatides, 9 caryatides, [ad. L. caryatid-es^ 

a. Gr. KapvdriSts, pi. of Caryatis, Kapydns a. 
priestess of Artemis at C^'ae \,Kapvai a village in 
Laconia), also a female figure as below.] 

A female figure used as a column to support an 
entablature. Also attrib., as in catyatid figures. 

1563 Shute Archit. Biija, Ymages, figured like women., 
named Cariatides..forpillers. z6j^Confinement,a Poang 
AI^, the Order solely is, That of the captiv'd Cariatides. 
1776 R, CtiAKDLca Traz\ Crm'eiiSag) II. 86 The entablature 
Ls supported by women, colled caryatides. The Creeks . . 
destroyed Carya, a city which had favoured the ^common 
enemy, cut off the males, and carried into captivity^the 
women, whom they compelled to retain their dmss . . in a 
state of servitude. ^180^ Axa. Jtev. II. 351 To place like 
caryatids our perfection in our supportance. x8^ Disbaeli 
CotuHgsly vu. viiL 275 Caryatides carved in dark oak. 1846 
Ecus £igia Mari. II. 39 Caryatid figures. 1847 Tenny- 
son PrtHc. rv. 183 Two ^reat statues, Art And Smence, 
Caryatids, lifted up A weight of emblem. 

Hence Caxya'tidlal, Caxyatide'aii, Caxyati'dlo 
adjs., like, or of the nature of, a Caryatid. 

Genii, Mag. III. 102/2 Cariatidal statues. i86j E. 
C. Gjiyton Cruel Port. 1 . 143 Caryatidean attitudes. 1881 
O'Donovan Merv Oasis xxxviL (1882) II. 126 Caryatidic 
aj^ndages of the architecture of my residence. 

Oarycke, oaryk(e, obs. ff. Cabeaok. 

Caryen, caryne, earyon, obs. ff. Cabeioit. 
Caxyinite (kSiarinait). Min. [f. Gr. mpmv-os 
nut-brown.] A lead-manganese-calcium arsenate. 
1S87 Dana Man. Min. 234. 

Caryophyllaceous (kmiriflfilJi’Jias), a. Bot. 
[ad. moiL. Caryophylldcem, f. caryophyllus (ad. 
Gr. Kapv 6 <[>vXkov% the clove-pink.] 
a. Belonging to the N.O, Caryophyllaceae. b- 
Applied to a corolla having five pettds with long 
claws, as in the clove-pink. 

183s iMoisxInfrad. Bot. (1848) 1 . 335 A caryophyllaceons 
[cotwla] has long, narrow, distant claws. 

+ Cajr^'phyllate, w. Obs.-'^ [f. as prec. -1- 
-ATE.] To flavour with cloves. Hence Caxyo- 
phyllated ppl. a. 

1641 French Distill iv. (1651) 99 On this pour Spirit of 
Wine Caryophyllated. 

CatvyopliylleoiiSf a. Bot, ssCaetophtiiLa- 
oEons, a. 

1794 Martyn Roitsseau's Bot. xix. 272 Caryophylleous 
plants. 

liCairyopsis(kfieri<'‘psis). Sot. Pl.-ideB(-idrz). 
[modX<., fTGr. K&pv-av nut-H appearance.] A 
smaUone-seededdiyindehiscentfruitjWhosepericarp 
adheres to the seed throughout so as to form one 
body witk it, as in wheat and other kinds of corn. 

1830 LtNDLEY Nat, Syst. Bot. 6 Dry nuts or ca^opsides. 
187a OuvBK JElem, Bot. n. 278 In kutIot and Oats, the 
pme, or the pale and fiowenng glume, adhere to the caiy- 
opsis, after the time of flowering. 

Cas, ohs. form of Case sb, 
fCas. ? Overthrow, fallen mass. (But in the 
passage quoted the Ellesmere and two other MSS. 
have tits heap.) 

£^1386 Chaucer ICnis. T. 147 (Harl., Corpus, Petw, 
Laiisd.l To ransalce in the caasor]>e bodies dede [so U, 151 
163 ; here Harl Aoschaas]. 

Ca. sa. (ka sa). Law. The usual abbreviation 
of capias ad satisfaciendum (see Capias). 

*796 J. Anstey PleadePs G, (1803) 70 [He] conceives that 
Ca Sas are vexatious, And shudders at a Fieri fadas. 
1864 Daily Tel 30 Aug., The bankrupt had not only h^ 
arrested on a ca. sa. but on a capias, and the proper course 
would be to apply to a judge at chambers. iS^S Dsiblin 
Univ, Mag. I. 562 I've got a ca. sa. ag^iinst you. Captain. 

Casakene, obs. form of Cassaein. 

Casal (kJi'sall, a. [f. Case + -al.] Of or be- 
longing to grammatical case. 

*834 J. M. M'Culloch Eng, Gram. 57 note. The casal 
termination of the Saxon possessive. 

II Casal, casale. [It. casak^ f. casa house.] 
A hamlet (in Italy, Malta). 

x5o6 Guyijsorde Pilgr. (1851) 56 We landed . . and wente 
to suche casales as we ibnnde, and refresshed us. x8io 
CotEsiDGE Friend C1818) III. 321 A venerable old man, 
belonging to one of the distant casals. 1834 P. F. Head 
Buliles of Brunnen 190 People who had come from the 
most remote casals [in Malta] to see the execution. 

Casainat(e, obs. form of Casemate. 
Caaamimar, var. Casedmueae a medical root. 
fCasard. Obs. ^Casiegs. 
x4M Pynson Promp, Pan.',, Casardnetes donge [1316 W. 
de w. casan], iozeimn, 

Casareep, easava: see Cass-. 

+ Casbald. Obs. A term of reproach (addressed 
in places quoted to Mary Magdalene). 

c 1440 York Myst. xxxiv. 194 Go home, casbalde with J>i 
clowte. c 1430 Tenmteley Myst, 213 Go home, thou cas- 
liald, with that clowte. 

* Cascabel (ka'^abel). Forms ; 7 caskable, 
oaaacabel(l, 9 oasoable, 7- cascabel. [a. Sp, 
cascabel little round bell, child’s rattle, rattlesnake ; 
which has been conjectured to be connected with 
L. scabellum a kind of castanet played with the 
foot : see Diez.] 


1 . Gunnety. Formerly the knob or pommel at 
the rear end of a cannon ; now the whole rear part 
behind the base ring, including knob and base. 

1639 R. Ward Animadti. Warre 129 The Center of the 
pummell or Caskable of the Peece. 167a W. P. Compl 
Gunner iv. 5 The Pumel or Button at her Coyl or Britch- 
end is called the Casacahel. lygg Phil. Trans. LXXXV . 
439 A circular cavity . . to receive the cascabel of the g^n. 
1797 Rumford ibid. LXXXYII. 240 A cannon of metal. . 
placed vertically upon its cascabel. xSgS Greener Gwinery 
9 Furnished with trunnions, cascable, and toucbhole. X864 
Daily Tel. 23 May, The knob of the cascable. 

+ b. called also cascabel-deck. Obs. 

1669 S. STOSjrv Mariners Mag. v. xi. 48 [Oa engraving 
of a Guii) Casacabell deck. vjA Phillips, Cascabel, the 
Pummel or hindermost round Knob at the Breach of a 
great Gun, hy some called the Cascabel-deck. 

11 2 . A rattle-snake ; also its rattle. [Si>.] 

1760-72 tr. Juats ^ Ullods Voy. S. Anier.^ I. vii. 60 The 
cascabel or rattle-snake, .at the end of its tail is the cascabel 
or rattle. 1852 Th. Ross tr- Humboldts Trceo. I. iv. 152 
The Cascabel, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other vipers. 

Cascade (kseskFi'd), sb. Also 7 cascata, cas- 
cate, caskade. [a, F. cascade^ ad. It. cascata fall, 
f. cascare to fall ; see -ade.] 

1 . A waterfall, a. Usually, a small waterfall ; 
esp. one of a series of small falls, formed by water 
in its descent over rocks, or in the artificial works 
of the kind introduced in landscape gardening. 

164X Evelyn Diary 8 Oct, Divers springs of water, arti- 
ficial Cascades. 1670 Lassels Yoy. Italp> 11. 3x5 The foun- 
tains, the Cascatas, the Grottos, the Gtrandolas, and the 
other rare water works. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi foum.Prancel. ti 
The underwork of an artificial cascade. x8o8 Pike Sources 
Mississ, i. App. 50 Springs which form small cascades as 
they tumble over the cli&. X873 G. C. Davies Moimt. and 
Mere xiii. 101 For a quarter ofa mile the water comes down 
in a series of small cascades. 

* 1 * b. Formerly in a wider sense. 
xiyt Phil Trans. VI. oxgx On this side of the Cascata’s 
of the Nile. X673 Joum.Lim/ C. log A great Cascate 
or Catarract of the river Rhene. X684 T. Burnet Th, 
Earth 1 . 99 Great spouts or caskades of water. 17x8 Rows 
Ode Kinfs Birlh-D. vi, Volga tumbling in Cascades. 

2 . transf. ojxifig. 

x86o Tyndall Glac, L § 2, uo The ice cascade. 2869 
Phillips Vesuv. iiL 70 Forming a most beautiful and un- 
common cascade [of red-hot ashes, etc.]. X878 Geo, Eliot 
Colt. Break/. P, 389 Anti-socM force that sweeps you down 
The world in one cascade of molecules. 

b. A pyrotechnic device imitating a fall of water, 
o. A loose wavy fall or ruffle of lace, etc. 

1882 World 21 June x8/i [The jacket] had a sailor collar 
..and cascade of lace down the front. 1885 New York 
Weekly Sun 13 May 6/s Morning dresses . . are made dressy 
with profuse use of ribbons in bows, flots, cascades. 

d. Electr. Charge by cascade’, method of 
charging a series of insulated Leyden jars by con- 
necting the outer coating of the first with the knob 
of the next, ^d so on; tiie last outer coating being 
connected with the ground. 

X870R. Ferguson Electr. 89 Called the charge by cascade. 

3 . Comb,, as cascade-garden. 

<(1667 Cowley Greatness (1684) 123 Nor vast Parks, nor 
Fountain, or Cascade-Gardens. 

Cascade (ksesk^Pd), v, [f. the sb.] 

1 . inir. To fall or pour in a cascade. 

X702 S. PCarker] tr. TullfsDe Finilncs 70 Wines.. Cas- 
kadlng from a mi^ty Goblet., 1732-48 De Foe, &c. Tour 
Gt. Blit. II. 218 (D.) In the middle of a large octag^on piece 
of water stands an obelisk of near seventy feet, for a yet- 
d'-Eau to cascade from the top of it, lyox Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 100 The waves cascade thxougn this gap. 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol (1875) II. n. xxvi. 34 A much more 
copious stream of meltw matter, had cascaded down the 
same height and overflowed the plain bdow. x88o Miss 
Bird yapeat 1 . 123 A vigorous mountain torrent cascading 
its way between rocky walls. 

b. transf. (Cf. Cascade sb. 2 c.) 

x86i Thackeray Philip xix. 258 Who wore a large high 
black-satin stock cascading over a figured silk waist-coat. 

c. vulgar. To vomit ? Obs. 

[1771 Smollett Humph. Cl III. 4 Oct. iii, She eascaded 
in his urn.] 1805 Namal Chron. XV. 35, 1 had cascaded two 
or three times. 1847-78 Halliwell, Cascade, to vomit. 
V^. dial [Webster says : coHog. or vfdgar in Amer.] 

2 . trans. To pour, like a cascade, nonce-jfse. 

1 1796 Coleridge Lett, to Estlin(T.88i;i 21 The Monthly 
has caiaracted panegyric on my poems, die Critical has 
cascaded it. 

Hence Casoa'ding vbl. sb. 

X79X Smeaton Edystone L. § 100 The cascading of the 
water through the gully before mentioned. 

*)* CSiSCBiXla [a, dhsi.F. cascanc.'] (See quots.) 
1696 Phillips, Cascaus, in Fortification, Wells digg’d to 
dear the Mines from Water. 1704 J. Harris Lex Tecl0i., 
Cascan . . is a certain Hole or Hollow-place in form of a well, 
from whence a Gallery dug in like manner under Ground is 
epuvey d, to give Air to the Enemies Mine. x72i-x8oo in 
Bailey. 

II Cascara (ko'skara). [Sp. cdscara bark.] A 
bark canoe (in Spanish America). 

1882 Athmumtm a Feb, 155/2 Birch-bark canoes, dug- 
outs, cedar canoes, balsas, woodskins, and cascaras, x88z 
Standard 10 Feb. V3 The cascara of the Caripuna. .or the 
coracle of the Mandans and the Welsh. 

Cascanlla (kseskarifla). [a. Sp. cascarilla, 
dim. of cascara rind, bark. In F. cascarille.^ The 
bitter aromatic bark of the plant Croton eleuleria, 
used as a tonic. Also called cascarilla bark. 


x686 Lottd, Gas. No. 2186/1, 200 thousand pounds of the 
Bark of Trees, called Cascarilla. X7S9 B. Stillingfl. tr. 
Beyersteiiis Plysic in Misc. Tracts ( 1762) 210 They use the 
cascnrUla, which is certainly a very good medicine in shiver- 
ings. x8a6 Good Bh, Nat. (1834) I. 191 The cascarilla 
bark and castor oil are obtained from plants poisonous in 
some part or other. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, 234. 

Hence Cascaxillin, a bitter substance (C12 H^ O4) 
obtained from cascarilla bark, 

X87S H. Wood Therap. (1879I 83 Cascarillin, a neutral, 
bitter, crystallizable principle. 

f Casceis. Sc. Obs. Some article of attire. 

xSj8 Itiyent, {1815) 231 (Jam.) Ane white casceis pasmentit 
with silvir. 

'i* Caschielaiwis. Sc. pi. Obs. Also casebe- 
lawea. 

[Cosmo Innes, Sketches of Early Sc. Hist, compares 
lavis=Q)aA. glas-lainh handcuff; this has suggested, the 
possibility of formation from Gael, caisg (kajk) restrain -h 
lamh (lav) hand, or that the derivation includes cas foot 
(genitive coise, Ico'Se) and lamh. But these are merely con- 
jectures. 'The torture, howeyer, appears to have been allied 
to that called ' the three sm^ls,' m Gaelic folk-lore.] 

An instrument of torture, said to have been in- 
vented by the ‘Master of Orkney’ in 1596. Its 
action appears to have been forcibly to draw to- 
gether the body and limbs of the victim, and hold 
him in this cramped position. 

(An unlucky ‘ shot ’ at a derivation, hazarded by Dr. 
Jamieson [‘ It might be deduced from Teut. kausse, kousse 
(Fr. eftaztsse) a stocking, and lanw troidus q. the warm 
hose *], although absolutely pre-scientilic and worthless, is 
the sole foundation for the imarinary description of this 
‘ frightful machine’, adopted by, Mr. Lecky, Hist, Eat. (1865) 
1 . 142. The assumption that it was in legal use is equally 
baseless ; all the references are to legal proceedings against 
those who were charged with applying this cruel torture.) 

X596 in Pitcairn Crim, Trials I. ii. ^75 The said Alesoun 
was, be vehement tortour of the caschielawis quhairin sche 
was kepit be the qiace of fourtie-aucht houris, compellit 
to,mak the said pretendit Confessioune. Ibid. I. 376 He 
being kepit in the caschielawis ellewin dayis and ellewin 
nychtis ; tuyise in the day, be the space of fourtene dayis, 
callit in the buites. [xfioy Indictment of Master of Orkney 
in Sc. Acts (1816) IV. 396/2 Novo et inusitato crudelitatis 
tormento a se invento vulgo lie caschelawes.] X599 (11 Oct.) 
Eegr, of Privy Council of Scotl VI. 4^ Without ony offens 
or fault committit be him [be] patt liim to tortour in ane 
instrument nameit the caschielawis, and held him thairin 
the ^ace of twa houris, drawing his body, uek, armes, and 
feit togidder within the houndis of ane span. 

II Caschrou (ka'sxf^m). Also oascrome, 
-croim, casschron. [Gael, cas foot, crom, chrom, 
crooked.] An instrnment of tillage foimerlyiised in 
the Scottish Highlands, called mso ‘ foot-plough 
x8o6 GazetieerScoil. 5x3 Thecascroim or crooked spade is 
almost the only utensil used by the common class of tenants 
in labouring the ground. 1808 J. Walker Hist. Hebrides 
(r Highl Scot, I. X70 The cascrome, or crook ^ade. x8a4 
MjCuLLOCK Highl. 4 r W, Isl Scotl IV. 297 Dugald who 
drives at the (^chrom. x86x Smiles Engineers II. 375 
An instrument called the cas-chrom — literally the ‘ crooked- 
foot ’ . . was almost the only tool employed in tillage. 

II Casco. [Sp. casco hull, hulk.] a. The hull 
of a ship. b. A land of boat used at Manila in 
lading and unlading ships. 

x?35 Magens Insurmues II. 211 Upon the Casco as it is 
call’d or the Hull of the Ship. 

Case (kF*s), sb,^ Forms : 3-5 eas, (4 cais, 
caice, casa), 4-5 oaas, caace, 4-6 cace, kace, 6 
Sc. caice, 4- case. [ME. cas, caas, a. OF. cas in 
same sense L. cdsti-s, cassu-s fall, chance, occur- 
rence, case, f. stem cas- of cadere to fall.] 

1 1 . A thing that beMls or happens to any one ; 
an event, occurrence, hap, or chance. 

12^ Atwr. R. 340 Swuch cas and swuch auenture biti- 
meo to summe moune. xm7 R. Glouc. (18101 24 par fore 
me clepude J>at Water ]to Homber. .for ]>e cas pat Homber 
. . J»er ynne a-dreynt was. c 13x4 Guy Warm. (A.) 1698 In 
lasse while pan pat was Might Me mani wonder cas. X37S 
Barbour Bruce iii. 592 The Erie ofiTthe leuenax was, I can 
nocht tell 30W throw quhat cass, Lewyt hehynd. CX384 
Chaucer H, Fame, 254 How Eneas tolde Dido every caas 
That hym was tyd upon the see. c X4IS0 Fortescue Abs. <?• 
Lim. Mon. (1714) 38 For doute of sodeyn Casys, which 
mowe fal to hym. 1596 Spenser F, Q. i. ix. 26, I you 
recount a mefull cace. 

*!• b. A deed, a thing. Ohs. 

**97 R- Glouc. (x8xo) 282 Pys gode kyng and he dude J>ys 
gode cas. c X340 Cursor M. 1497 (Fairf.) Quen caym had 
done pat sari cas [G. & T, dede, C. plight]. <1x532 Ld. 
Berners Huon clxiv. (1883) 646 Such a kyng traytoure that 
bathe done suche a case [ed. x6ox deede]. 

* 1 * 2 . Chance, hazard, hap. Obs. 

A lisamider 24 Case fell, pat this Kyng Was with 
siknes of-sought. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 24 He tauld hys 
brodyr halyly . . how he chapyt wes throw cass. c TA An 
^sta Rom. Iii. 230 (Harl. MS.) Fel cas, that ther was a 
kny5t namid andronicus. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 237/3 
And thus by caase of fortune, .she toke the body of the 
prothomartir. 

fb. Chiefly in phrases : by {be, hi) case, of case, 
on, upon case = ‘ perchance, perhaps ’ ; so Pescase. 

xagv R, Glouc. (i8xol 140 Gorlois, erl ofCornewail, perforp 
com bi cas. c xj^ Ayenb. 70 And be cas hit is pet Salomon 
zayp, ct37S vBarbour St. Andreas 249 Syne eftirhapnyl 
of case. X387 Tosmat^Higden (Rolls) 1 . 13 On cas [forsan\ 
desmsed of envious, men and proude. c X42o Chroti. Vilod. 
220 Upra a day hit fell by case. 25x3 Douglas Mneis i. 
vi. 99 The schippis that on caice war redy lhair. X560 
Rolland Crt. Ventts 1, 69a In argument 1 and that gentill 
man Fell heir on case. 
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3. An instance or example of the occurrence or | 
existence of a thing (fact, chcumstance, etc.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26679 In ]jat case man most nede seen 
quam wit he did Jjat foli. c 1340 Aye>ib. 42 pet hi ham loki 
iiram pise zenne ine pri cas. c 1400 Aj>oL Loll. 79 In pis 
cas he schal not be cursid. C1449 Pecock Repr. 243 In 
manye Caasis. 1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes zgj The case shall 
bee this_: My . . neighbour . . is so oppressed with povenie, 
that he is not able to paie. i6jx Hobbes Leviath. lu. xli. 
26s In a certain case that rarely happens, t^g ytmius 
Lett. xvi. 70 Some case or cases, strictly in point, must be 
produced. 1872 Helps Anim. ^ Mast, i. (1875) is The 
most recent case within my knowledge. 

4. The case'. The actual state or position of 
matters ; the fact. It is not the case : it is not the 
fact, it is not what actually is or happens. 

ci4oa Destr. Troy 12023 Euen the couenand to k«)e, 
as pe cas was, pat bertat hom pe toun. 1463 Bury Wills 
(1850) 29, 1 wil the seid iijr. iiijrf. go therto, or part therof, 
as the case requireth, _ a 1626 Bacon (J.) Here was the 
case ; an aimy of English, w'asted and tired with a long 
winter’s siege, engaged an army of a greater number 
than themselves . . fresh and in vigour. 1630 Jer. Tavlor 
Holy Living He hath no need to use them, as the case 
now stands. 1738 S. Hayward Sernt, i. 4 This is the case 
not only with men of years, but with infants of a day old. 
1830 Macaulay Lei, in Trevelyan Life II. vii. 8 The case 
with me is the reverse. 1888 Sir L. \V. Cave in Lano Times 
Rep, LII. 627/2 A short consideration of the different sec- 
tions will show that this is not the case. 

b. A state of matters relating to a particular 
person or thing. 

*393 Gower Conf, III. 42 Delicacy in loves cas Withoute 
reson is and was. a 1586 Sidney (J.j Well do I find each 
man most tvise in his own case. 1680 Burnet Roch- 
ester (1692) 30 What sense this noble Lord had of their Case 
when he came at last seriously to reflect upon his own. 
1711 Addison Spcct. No. 108 ? 7 Will Wimble's is the Case 
of many a younger Brother of a great Family. 1726 Gay 
Fables, Hare 4 - tnany Friends 41 And when a ladj’’s in the 
case, You knowall other things |pve place. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 178 But., he regarded the case of the Church 
of Rome as an exception to all ordinary rules. 
f e. All a case : all one. Obs. 
x66o Jer. Taylor Hud. Hulit. 341 He that swears by 
Heaven, or by the Earth, by the Temple, or by the Gold, 
it is all a case. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ab. ? 313 Believe or 
disbelieve me in this, all is as a case to me. a 1704 R. 
L’Estranse (J.l Taken or not taken, tis all a case to me, 

5. Condition, state (of circumstances external or 
internal), plight. In good case : well off. 

C1300 K. Alis. 4428 With sweord ryden he dud amere In 
this .strong fyghtyng cas. He mette with Halmadas. 148a 
Caxton Chrou, Eug. eexlix. 319 Our enbassatours came 
home ageyne in werse caas than they wente, 1329 More 
Com/, agsi. Trih. i. Wks. 1140/1 He. .neuerleaueth his ser- 
uantes in case of a coumfortlesse Orphanes. X53ii Coverdale 
Hosea iv. 3 Therfore .shal the londe be in a miserable case. 
xs6o Bible (Genev.) Gen. xl. 14 When thou art in good case 
show mercie unto me. x6ix — Ex. v. 19 And the officers 
of the children of Israel did see that they were in euillcase. 
x6x 4 RALEic»i.^fifj/. I'Fbr/rflll. 80 Thereby leavingtheir old 
enemies in case of much contempt and disabilitie, X693 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 315 In good case for estate, 
heatus, X782 Cowper Gilpin xlviii, But stop and eat, for 
well you may Be in a hungry case. X87S Jowett Plato 
led. a) I. 28 t And now I know not what virtue is, and you 
seem to be in the same case. 

b. esp. Physical condition, as in good case (arch.) ; 
also simply, in case, out of case (? obs.). 

x64a-x Kirkcudbr. War-Comm, Min, Bk. (18331 60 Or- 
daines . . that William keip the horss in good caice. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos, (xyox) 121/t By this means their 
Horses are the better in Case, but the worse for Service. 
1674 Diaiy of W, Cunningham (1887) 3 The houses are 
out of case, xfiga W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 313 In 
good case for flesh, pingtds, 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. (17x1) 
231 Their Horses large, but extreamely out of Case. 1723 
Bradley Fam. Diet., Jockey, .one that brings Horses into 
Case. X73S Johnson s. v.. In ludicrous language. In case is 
lusty or fat. 1808 Scott Mami. i. xxi. Our Norham vicar ' 

. . Is all too well in case to ride. 

c. In case to or for : in a condition or position 
to or for ; prepared, ready, arch. 

[1461 Poston Lett. 430 II. 77 Scheis in the cas to have the 
lyf in stede of damages.] 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. 
exxx. 157 We be nat in case to do any great dede of armes. 
16x0 Shaks. Temp. iii. ii. 29, 1 am in case to iustle a Con- 
stable. X633 H. CoGAN Pinto's Trav. viii. § 2. 23 When 
thou art in better case to hear me I will tell thee. 1663 
Butler Hud. i. iii. 74s Quoth Ralph, I should not, if I were 
In Case for Action, now be here. X824 Miss Mitford Vil- 
lage Ser. I. (1863) 70 Even if they escaped hanging for that 
exploit, I should greatly doubt their being in case to at- 
tempt another. x86s Carlyle Fredk. Gl. VII. xvin. ix. 261 
Breslau ; which is in no case to resist and be bombarded. 

0. Law. ‘Tbe state of facts juridically con- 
sidered’ (J.). a. A cause or suit brought into 
court for decision, b. A statement of the facts of 
any matter sttb jiidice, drawn up for the considera- 
tion of a higher court, c. A cause which has been 
decided ; leading case, one that has settled some 
important point and is frequently cited as a prece- 
dent. 

X323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxvi. 3x0 The pope graue 
the duke full puyssance, .reseruyng certayne cases papall, 
the which he myght natgyue. xssx Huloet s. v. Preiudice, 
As the ruled cases and matters of the lawe be called boke- 
cases. xfoa Siiaks. Ham, v. i. xo8 Why might not that bee 
the Scull of a Lawyer? Where be his Quiddits now? his 
Quillets? his Cases? X62X-3X Laud Ser/n. (1847) 204 This 
. .is a great leading case for Kings. 1689 Tryal Bps. 26 
This being a Case of the greatest Consequence, peradven- 
ture, that ever was in the W estrainster Hall. 17x0 Prideaux 
VoL. II. 


Orig. Tithes ii. 42 Precedents and judged Cases have ever 
had the like authority. 1863 H. Cox Instit. ii. ix. 324 If 
the justices refuse to state a case, application may he made 
to the Queen's Bench for a rule commanding them to do so. 
x^7 {title) Leading Cases done into English. x886 Daily . 
A'eu's 17 July 2/1 There is a very strong Bar engaged in 
the case. 

d. The case as presented or ‘ put ’ to the Court 
by one of the parties in a suit ; hence, the sum of 
the grounds on which he rests his claim. Also 
fg. as in io make out otte's case, a case. 

1*373 Barbour Bruce 1. 32 .A.nd othir sumnyt aU that cass 
And said that he thair king suld be That war in als ner 
degre.] 1396 Dr.avton Legends iv. 40 My doubtful! Case to 
plead, xfoa sndPi. Relume fr.Pemass. iv. ii. 1647 Till at 
length, per varies casus, by putting the case so often, they 
make their client so lanke, that, etc. x66o Jer. Taylor 
IVorthy Commun. Introd. 7 This is a breviate of our case. 
X863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 39X Shake- 
speare has made out a strong case for Shylock. 1883 Lmo 
Times 20 Oct. 407/2 A litigant without a case._ 1883 Laia 
Rep. 29 Chanc. Div, 452 If he abandoned the point it must be 
assumed that he had no case. Mod. This concluded the 
case for the prosecution. ‘ That is our case, my lord.* 

e. A form of procedure in the Common Law : 
see quois. Obs. in England. 

X390 Shaks. Com. Err. tv. ii 42. X391 Lambarde Arch, 
(163s) 61 Suits at the Common Law, for remedie in Cases, 
where no proper helpe was formerly knmvne . . called the 
Action or Writ upon the Case. X594 Hooker EccLPol. (1617) 
656 We should shortly have no actions upon the case, nor 
of trespass, but all should be pl^s of the ciown. 1631 Star 
Chantb. Cases (zZiG) j-j The plaintiff had brought an action 
of the case against Rickby. 1768 Blackstone iii. 122 Action 
upon the case. This action of trespass, or trangression, on 
the case, is an universal remedy giA'en for all personal Avrongs 
and injuries without force . . so called because the plaintiffs 
whole case or cause of complaint is set forth at length in the 
original writ. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 11. ix. 523 Action of tres- 
pass on the Case, so called from the words in consimili casu 
in the Statute of Westminster the Second, which autho- 
rizes such actions . . Injuries caused by negligence are usually 
remediable by action on the case. 

7. Case of Conscience : A practical question con- 
cerning which conscience may be in doubt; a 
question as to the application of recognized prin- 
ciples of faith and obedience to one’s duty in a par- 
ticular case or set of circumstances. 

A transl. of L. casus conscieniise (F. cas de conscience), 
according to Ames (1376-1633), ‘ called casus, because it is 
wont to happen or occur icadere) in life ; and casus con- 
scieniise, because when it happens, conscience ought to give a 
judgement with the greatest carefulness*. These cases or 
questions are divided into two classes, (i) those which con- 
cern a man’s state before God, (2} those which concern his 
actions in that stale. It is mainly to the second of these, 
or cases of conduct, that Casuistry is understood to refer. 

[a X400 Astexanu!^ Snmma de casibus Conscieniise (1469),] 
1391 W. Perkins {title), A C^se of Conscience, the greatest 
that euer was ; How a Man may knowe whether he be the 
Child of God or no : resolued by the Worde of God. x6o5 
Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxv. § ax In this part I commend 
much the deducing of the law of God to cases of conscience. 
[163s in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 309 IV, 5 note. He [CromweU] 
hoped . . to have had some clearing of the Case as to his 
conscience : but instead of that they had made the matter 
more doubtful . . than it was before,] x66o Jer. Taylor 
{title), Ductor Duhitantium; or the Rule of Conscience 
in all her general measures; serving as a ^eat instru- 
ment for the determination of cases of conscience, 1831 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. xii. 1 . 81 This epistle [ist to 
Corinthians] is one of Christian Casuistrjr, or the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the various circumstances and 
cases of conscience which arise continually in the daily life 
of a highly . . aitificial community. 

8 . Med. a. The condition of disease in a person. 
1709 Toiler No. 121 p I It is the general fault of phy- 
sicians, they are so in haste, that they never hear out the 
case. X73a Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 9 A patient must have 
full liberty to explain his case, and tell all his symptoms. 

Macaulay,^*/, Eng, 1 . 441 The fourteen doctors who 
deliberated on the king’s case, 

t). An instance of disease, or other condition re- 
quiring medical treatment ; ^ a record of the pro- 
gress of disease in an individual’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 236 [They] are hurtful in 
Cases where the Blood is too much dissolv’d, X738 Gooch 
{title). Cases and Practical Remarks in Surgery. 1804 
AsERNETHY.S'wzy. ObseTv. (rif&),Aclassificationof Tumours, 
with cases to illustrate the history of each species. X85X 
Dixon IV, Penn xxiii. (1872) 207 At Deal they shipped a case 
of small-pox. X864 Miss Vonge Trial II. 325 Nothing else 
could teach him that patients are not cases but persons. 
x88x Brit, Med. Jrnl. 18 June, About two hundred cases 
of ulcerated legs pass through my wards annually. 

c. U.S. slang, of persons: A ‘specimen’, ‘cure’. 
X848-60 Bartlett Did.Amer., Case, a character, a queer 
one ; as ‘ That Sol Haddock is a case ‘ What a hard case 
he is meaning a reckless scapegrace, mauvais snjet, 1884 
P. Rof. in Harped s Mag. May 922/2 There was a little 
wheat in all that chaff of a man . . But the wife is a case. 

9. Grammar. [L. casus used to translate Gr. 
irTuats lit. ‘falling, fall’. 

By Aristotle vrStais was applied to any derived, inflected, 
or extended foim of the simple opofia or (i.e. the 
nominative of nouns, the present indicative of verhsl, .such 
as the oblique cases of nouns, the variations of adjectives 
due to gender and comparison, also the derived adverb 
(e g. ^txoMlJs was a uraais of BIkoios), the other tenses and 
moods of the verb, including also its interrogative form. 
The grammarians, following the Stoics, restricted wruffis to 
nouns, and includedxhe nominative under the designation.] 
a. In inflected language^ one of the varied forms 
of a substantive, adjective, orpronoun, whichexpress 


the varied relations in wbidi it may slnncl to some 
other word in the sentence, e.g. as subject or object 
of a verb, attribute to another noun, object of a pre- 
position, etc, Ij. But as many modem languages 
have nearly or quite lost these variations of form, 
case is sometimes loosely used for the relatim itself, 
whether indicated by distinct form or not. 

Thus, by a mixture of the two notions, in modern English, 
substantives are commonly said to have three cases, nomi- 
nathy, objective, ocad possessive ; the two former being merely 
relations, and the latter entirely formal ; in modern French to 
have tvvo (or three) cases, cas-sujet and cas-rigbite (the latter 
subdivided into direct and indirect), ivhichare in the noun 
merely relations, while of the pronouns some retain only 
one case-form, some have four (e. g. ils, les, leur, eux). 
Thus ajso, in quot. 1824, ‘nominative’ case is loosely used 
for subject. 

*393 Langl, P, pi. C. IV. 339 [As] adiectif and substantyf 
vnite asken Acordaunce in kynde in cas and in numbre. 
CX440 Gesta Rom. xci. 416 (Add. MS.) And so we han the 
nomjnatif case. 1330 Palsgr. Introd. 30 But thre cases, 
nozninatyvej accusatyve and oblique as je, me, mey, 1381 
Sidney Def. Poesie (Arb.) 70 Those cumbersome differences 
of Cases, Genders, Moodes, and 'Tenses. 1398 Shaks. 
Merry IV, iv. i. 46 Well : what is your Accusatiue-case ? 
x6xa Brinsley Pas. Parts (1669) 5 What is a Case ? Every 
severall ending of a Noun ip the declining of it. 1731 Harris 
Hermes 11. iii. (1786) 273 Whatever we maybe told of Cases 
in modem Languages, there are in fact no such things. 
X824 L. Murray Gram. I. 341 To err, is the infinitive mood, 
and the nominative case to the verb ‘is’. 1868 J^owntng 
Ring^Bk.via. 963 A complete list Of the prepositions each 
with proper case. 

II. Phrases. 

flO. Jn case : a. in the event, in fact (cf. 3 ). 
(See also 5 , 5 b, for a different sense.) 

x3yo-ya Alex, Dind. 22S For more may hit in cas 3011 
menske jian greue. c 1384 Wyclip Sel. Wks. Ill, 377 In 
veyn preyers of ypocritesj }>at in caas ben dampned devels. 
c x44a Pecock R^r. ii. xiv. e3x Thouj in caas it can not be 
founde speciali witnessid hi Holi Scripture, 2526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. XS31) 2 Except in case whan you vnder- 
stande not yi ye rede therin. 26x9 W. Sclater Exp. 2 
Thess. 75. 

b. as conjunction (with sentence) : in the event 
or contingency that, if it should prove or happen 
that, if. 

c 2400 Maundev. xviii. 191 In cas that he had ony Werre 
a^enst ony other Kyng aboute him. 2418 E. E. Wills 
23 Yn case I deye. 1334 Philpot Exam, Writ. (1842) 327 
In case one sudden chance . . had not interrupted me. 1596 
Spenser Slate IreL 12 , 1 would tell you in case you would 
not challenge me anon. X646 Fuller IFounded Consc. (1841) 
324 In casehis leg be set, he flings, flounces, .unjointing it 
^ain by his misemployed mettle, 2863 P. 'Bkorv Dockyard 
Econ, 193 To be in readiness incase anything should happen 
to the present Board of Admiralty. D. MitchelliF^. 

Sior, 76 In case his papers were not all right, 

o. lest, in provision against the case that. 

X388 A. King Cauisiusl Catech. 132 Thou sail pay him 
the price of his labour . . incaice he cry to God agains the, 
Mod. Take your umbrella, in case it should rain, 

d. In case of\ in the event of. 

2736 Butler Anal. i. iii. 70 Obnoxious to it [punishment] 
in case of a discove^. 1743 P._ Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 
65 All the Ships had Orders . . in case of not meeting there, 
to make the best of their way to Macao. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra I. 90 More apt to trust to the length of his legs 
than the strength of his arms, in case of attack, 
i*!!. If case be that : if it should prove or happen 
that, if perchance. So if case. Obs. 

*333 Coverdale Job xxxi. 38 But yf case be that my londe 
crie agaynst me. — Jer. xxxviii. 17 Yf case be, that 
thou wilt go forth vnto the kynge off Babilons prynces. 
134X R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., It ought nat 
to be applyed, but yf case be that the pacyente were faynte 
herted. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv, 34 If case some one 
of you would flye from vs. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IdHis. 
(N.) If case a begger be old, weake or ill. 

12. To put or set the case, formerly to put or set 
case, {that') : to propound a hypothetical instance 
or illustration, to suppose. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 2932 With Sossyngs, & Sotelte, Set- 
tyng of cases. gx^oOccleve DeReg. Prime, 1038, I putte 
cas . . Thow were yfalle in indigent povert. c xuo Gesta Rom. 

iv. IO (Harl MS.), I sette cas, |>at a thefe make an hole in a 
hous. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 142/2 Let vs put 
the case that nothing is sought for. 1634 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pres, Ep. Ded., Put case the Turke should invade Italy. 
173* JoRTiN Serm. (1771) III. 39 Either there is a future 
state, or there is not. Put the case that there is not. 1830 
Tennyson In Mem, xxxv, O me, what profits it to put An 
idle case? 

13. In any case : by any means {pbs^ ; at all 
events, anyhow, In (+ by, ^fof) no case : by no 
means (? obs. in this sense). 

as4M-so A lexaftder X362 How he mi^t couir in any cas 
to come to ho, cite. Ibid, 2350 pat pai suld corde be na 
cas vnto pe kingis hestis. c 2440 Ipornydon 355 But she 
kowde wete for no case Whens he come ne what he was. 
2377 B. Googe tr. Hereshach's Hush. i. (1386) la b, Varro 
wyU in any case have two courtes. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 

v. ii. 23 Let not Harry know In any case, the offer of the 
King. x6ix Bible Matt. v. 20 Yee shall in no case enter 
into the kingdome of heauen. Mod. In any case you had 
better hear what he has to say. 

III. 14. Comb,, as case-ending, form (sense 8 ) ; 
oase-book, a book containing an account of legal 
or medical cases ; t oase-diviuity, casuistry ; 
case-law, the law settled by decided cases ; t case- 
putter, one who puts cases or the (legal) case ; 
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so + case -putting, stating of a legal case, the 
making of hvjpotheses. 

176* Cansisg in I'ot't. Rcgisicr i,T.Z<y]\ 459 Now adieu, my 
friend Jacob— I'll close up niy '•case-book. 1862 Bukton 
Bk.-huniey ii. isg, I know not whether May (rents’ .. can 
feel any pleasure in wandering over the case-books. 1628 
Bf.^ ^iKLi.JR.i^itecus Hamm. 721 That which law and case- 
diuinity speaker of life. 1642 Fcllek IIol^ ^ Prof. Si. n. 
s. go In Case-divinity Protestants are defective, 1^4. Savce 
Compar. P/tilol. vii. 2S6 The so called *case-ending in 
1875 '\ViHT\EV Life J.oJig. iii. 41 A •ca.se-form of a com- 
TOunded adjective. xMi M.ainb Anc. Law (18701 13 Eng- 
lish "case-law is sometimes spoken of as unwritten. 1871 
Markev Elem. Law (1885' 58 English case law does for us 
what the Roman law does for the rest of ’Western Europe. 
18S5 Lajo Tiuiee LXXIX. 153/1 The unwieldy mass of 
case-law which now cumbers every practitioner’s shelves. 
i68x Orw.iY SaldiePi Part. n. i, He’s a tatter’d worm-eaten 
case-putter; some call him Lawyer. 1645 Miltos Teirach. 
(*851) 159 Some heroick magistrat, whose mind . - dares 
lead him Imth to know and to do without their frivolous 
■*cas.e-putting. X687 R. L'Estrance Armt'. Dies, ai 'I'he 
Case-putting-Humourgoes on still too ; though the Author 
succeeds no Better in his Third Supposition. 

Case (kJJs', Fonns : 4- case ; also 4 caa, 
caas, kase, 4-6 cass, 5 kace, 5-6 casae, 6 (^Sc.) 
eaia, [a. OXF. casse, in central OF. c/iasce, chasse, 
mod.F. chthse ( = It. cassn):—ij. cafsa case, re- 
ceptacle, f. eap-ere to take, hold.] 

1 . A thing fittefl to container enclose something 
else; a receptacle 01 holder; a box, chest, bag, 
sheath, covering, etc. ; spec, in very early use (as 
in OF.’) a reliquary. 

a 1300 Cursor JI. 21617 And ilk paskes . . wit-vten case. . 
)>is cros was men fian wont to se, 1375 Barboub Bruce xx. 
304 -'■ne cass of siluir fyne. CX386 Chaucer Knis. T, 1500 
The arwes iu the caas. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
svu. c.xxvi. 114951 636 Of russhes ben made, .cuppj’s and 
casses and baskettes to kepe in letttes and other thynges. 
£-1440 Promp, Paw, a6gli Kace, or casse for pynns’s, cap~ 
cello. 1597 Shaks. 2 Jien. IV, in. ii. 351 The Case of a 
Treble Hoehoy was a Mansion for him. a 1639 Wotton 
I J.V, A fair case for books. 1859 Tesnysox Elaine 973 Full 
meekly rose the maid, Stript off the case, and gave the 
naked^ shield. 187a E. Yates Castaway I. 12 (Hoppe) 
Lighting a cigar and handing his case to lus friend. 

b. with various substantives or adjs. indicating 
special use or purpose; e. g. book-case, card-case, 
cigar-case, etc. (for ^yhich see their first element \ 

138a Wycuf Isa. xxii. 6 And Elam toe an arewe caas. 
* 5 S *~3 /«*'. Ch. Goods Staffs. 46 Ij corporas casys of sylke 
with ij corporases. 1596 Shaks. Tam, Skr. m. ii. 45 A 
paireofbootes that hauebeene candle-cases. Mod. A col- 
lector of plants with his botanical case. 

c. A box or frame in which choice or delicate 
plants are grown, e. g. fern-case, Wardian case. 

X664 Evelyn Kal, Bert. (1729) 205 The least size of 
Cases ought to be of sixteen Inches, .supported from, the 
Ground with Knobs or Feet four Inches. 1704 Worlidge 
Bict. Rust, et Urb. s.v. Fir, Sow the Seeds in Beds or 
Cases. . during March. 1842 Tennyson .A xi, Squares 

of tropic summer shut And warm’d in crystal cases. 

2 . The outer protective or covering part of any- 
thing, as the case of a watch, a fire-work, a sausage ; 
a natural outer covering, sheath, or receptacle; 
e. g. a seed-vessel, tlie ' case ’ of a pupa or chrysalis, 
of a case-worm, etc. 

xarf Trevisa Barth, Be P. R. v. xl. 11495) 155 The blood 
.sholde te brent but yf the ouperfluyte therof had place 
wthin foe caas of the galle, 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 147 
Xear. Read. What, twth foe Case of eyes? 1611 — 

iHttt. T. v. ii. 14, x6a5 Timme Querslt. ni. 178 All the 
Kwdes of poppey, with their cases which containe the seed. 
16& Bovix Aiw Exp. Phys..Mech. xxvii. 206 We took a 
Watch, whose Case we open’d. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 8g 
This Insect leaves turo Coats, .in the Theca or Case 1691 

RAYCjynfowiJ.i, Other cateipillarsproduced maggots, that 

immediately made themselves up in cases. 1856 '^vcEArct. 
Expl. II. vi. 70 This solid case of nine-foot ice. 2870 Emer- 
son Wfcs. (Bohn)lII. 41 The care which covers 
tJie seed of the tree under tough husks and stony cases. 

b. So in comb., as clock-case, filleyiv-case, loatch- 
case ; seed-case, pupa-case : see Clock, etc. 

xS^C. A Johns Wk. alLisardsgS The unusual hardness 
of foe seed-case. 

C. spec. 


I^Iech. 24 Dec. 3S4/t Gails are of two kinds, 
called remectively galls and cases. Galls are more or less 
j u hgneous, and contain oue insect. Cases are hollow 
and homy, comprising a colony of insects. 

d. Book-binding, (=BooK case.) The boards 
and back, cloth-covered or otherwise, in which 
books are ' cased ’ or ' bound in cloth and which 
are often prepared and issued to the public for the 
annual volumes of magazines, etc. Also a cover 
of a similar kind made to hold separate pamphlets, 
etc., without binding, so that they can be arranged 
among books in a library. 

x868 Arber {Prospectus of Eng, R eprinis\ Handsome 
cases, in best roan and cloth, Roxburghe style, to contain 
SIX of the * Reprints ’. One shilling each. Mod. Cloth 
CMes, gilt-lettered, for binding foe volume will be issued 
with the December number. 

3 - The body (as enclosing the soul, etc.). 
X547-64 Bauldwin Mar. Philos, (Palfr.) ii. 6 The body . 
the case & sepulchre of the soule. x6o6 Shaks. Aut S- Cl 
w- 8g Hus case of that huge Spirit now is cold.' 1883 
J . &i.MpUR Mottgols xvlH. 214 The body is merely the case 
or shell in 'which the soul lives, 
t b. The exterior (of a man). Obs. 


' 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. viii. i. § 26 On the inside thereof 

I walked the proper case of a man well habited, 
f 4 . The skin or hide of an animal. Obs. 

0x569 Kinges.mvll Man's vi. (1580) 31 Every mans 
.skinne is the ca.se of a sinner. 1575TURBERV. Venerie Lxxii. 

> 198 His [Raynard's] case will serue to fur the cape of master 
huntsmans gowne. 1633 Costlie IVhore it, ii. in Bullen O, 
PL IV, For Hares and Asses weare the lion's case. 1704 
Wohudge 2 )/r/. Rust, et Urb, s.v. Wild-Cat, Tho her case 
be not so good as that of the Martern, yet it is very warm, 
b. Applied to clothe or garments. Obs. 

*S 93 Naske Christs T. 73 b, Our garments (which are 
cases and couets for our bodies). XS97 P^- Return fr. 
Parnass, i. L 370 Then he steps, and bringes out Signior 
BarLarisme in a case of nightcapps, in a case of headpeeces 
all-to-be-wrought. 1650 Fuller Pisguh ii. xi. § 21 [Samson] 
bestowed their corps on the earth, and their cases on their 
fellow countrymen. x66j7 Drvoen Ind. Emperor 11. ii, A Man 
of bearded Face, His Limbs all cover’d with a shining (^ase. 
S. The frame in which a door or window is set ; 
cf. Staib-oase. 


2663 Gerbi ER Counsel (1^4) 44 That doore cases .. be made 
as high again as they are wide, and so must well proportioned 
window cases be. 2719 De Poe Crusoe (1840) I, xiv. 248, I 
made a formal framed door-case, and a door to it of boards. 
1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 25 Affixed to the outer door- 
case. 2876 Ccwix .4.rehit,G\cis&,,Cctse of aStair, thewall 
surrounding a staii-case. 

6. ‘ The outer part of a house or building ' ( J.) ; 
the shell or carcass. 

2677 H.ale Prim. Orig. Man. i. iiu 75 That case or Scele- 
ton of the World. Ibid. 76 The ca.se or Fabrick of the 
House. 1704 Worlidge Diet, Rust, et Urb. s.v. Oah, 
The rough-grain’d body of a stubbed 0 ^, is Attest for the 
Case of a Cyder-Mill, and .such Engines, 2704 Addison 
Italy 147 The Case of the Holy House is noibly design'd. 
2876 GwtLT A rchit. Gloss., Case .. is also a term used to 
denote the carcass of a house. 

b. Masomy. ‘An outside facing of a building, 
of material superior to that of the backing’ 
(Knight Diet. Meek. 1S74). 

e. In the following some have suggested influ- 
ence of It. casa house. 


himself might chase To Caresbrook's narrow case. 1690 
B. E. Bict. Cant, Cretu, Case, a House, Shop, or Ware- 
house. 2730-6 Bailey, Case, .a house where thieves, pick- 
pockets, whores, house-breakers, highway-meii, and all the 
loose, idle, furacious crew meet and drink, .and revel. 

7 . A box or chest with its proper contents ; often 
of definite character (e,g. a case of surgical instru- 
ments, a dressing-case) ; or of determinate quantity, 
as a case of glass, i* Case of drawers : chest of 
drawers {obs.). 

2540 Act 32 Hen, VIII, xlv, For euery case of veluet 
conteinyng .xiiii, pieces of veluet vs, s&HbLond, Gas. No, 
22x8^ Looking-Glasses, Screwtores, Cases of Drawers. 
X704 Worlidge Bid. Rust, et Urb., Case ; this of 
Normandy-Glass is 12a Foot, 1745 P. Thomas 
Anson's Voy. 58 Cases of Spanish Brandies and Wines. 
*848 Macaulay Hist. Eug. I. 556 Cases of arms from 
Holland. 2883 Fisheries Exkib. Catal. 2x7 Nail set cases, 
dressing cases, .work cases, writing cases, 
b. Hence (or from 8), A set. 

*599. Shaks. Hen. V, iti. ii. 5 'rhe knocks are too hot : and 
for mine owne part, I haue not a Case of Liues. 2824 
S coTT R edganntlei ch. xvii, Cicely . . di splayed a case of teeth 
which might have rivalled ivory. 

8 . A case of pistols {dags) : a couple, brace. So 
fa case of rapiers. Also transf. A brace, a pah. 

1579 Lane. Wills 41860I II. 126 One case of pystolles . , a 
case [ of! dagges. c 2590 Marldwe Faust vi, I have run 
up and down foe world with this case of rapiers. 2598 B. 
JoNsoN Ev. Mast in Huns. Pref. 82 An inseparable case of 
coxcombs, city-borne; The Gemini or Twins of foppeiy. 
2667 Earl Orrery State Lett, (2743) II. 218 A hundied 
case of pistols. 283a G, Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 
304 [He] discharged in the act a case of pistols, 
t b. ? One of a pair, the fellow to another. 

2623 Fletcher Mam of Mill 11. ii, The other is foe case 
of this. 

9 . Printing. The receptacle or frame in which 
the compositor has his types, divided into com- 
partments for the various letters, figures, and spaces. 

In ordinary printing the compositor has two .such cases 
before him on a slanting stand, the upper case containing 
the capitals, etc., foe lower the small letters, ordinary 
spaces, etc. 

2588 Marprel Ep. (Arb.) 22 His Letters melted, with 
cases and other tooles defaced. 1637 Becree Star Chamb. 
II July § 23 That no Master-printer shall iraploy either to 
worke at the Case, or the Presse [any but Freemen]. 2824 
J- Typogr. II. i. 9 The compositor is materially 

retarded by movingfrom one case to another. iHboPrinting 
Trades Jml, No. 32. 25 Many eminent Journalists began 
Iite at a compositor's case. 

10 . Mil, Short for case-shot. 

2667 Bond. Gas, No. 160/4 Being all laden below with 
double and barns, pd above with Case and Baegs. 2B10 
Wellington Lei. in Gurw. Bisp. VI. 151 Let thwe be 20 
rounds of Case for each gun. 1879 A thetueum i Nov. 556/3 
The fire of case from the Russian batteries. ’ ^ 

11 . Mining, (see quot.) 

2882 Raymond Mining Gloss., Case, a small fissure, ad- 
mitting water into the workings. 

12 . Comb,, as case-uidker, -plant, -spring, -tree, 
•wing’, oase-bay, in .5ttx7£/7Vt^(see quot.); case- 
man {Printing), one who works at the case, a 
compositor ; case -paper, ? a corruption of Casse- 
pap«; + case-pepper, a species of Capsicum 
(prob. C. baccatwn) ; case-rack, the wooden frame 


in which printers’ cases are kept ; case-room, the 
compositors’ room ; case-work, ' a book glued on 
the back and stuck into a “ case ” previously pre- 
pared ’ (Knight). Also Case-bottle, -wobn, etc. 

2876 Gvvilt Archil. Gloss., *Case Baps, the joists framed 
between a pair of girders in naked flooring . . 'The extent of 
the case-bays should not exceed ten feet, c 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 688 Hie cassarius, a ■"'casmaker. 1664 Pepys 
Biary (1879) III. 36 Thence to my case-maker for my stone 
case. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Case-maker, a carpenter 
who makes wooden packing-cases for shipping goods. 16x5 
Markham Eng. Hottsew. ii. i. (1668) 26 Seven corns of *case 
pepper, 2675 Evelyn Terra (1729)45 Exoticks and choicer 
*Ca.se Plants. X884 F. Britten IFft/cA. ^Clockm. 47 [He] 
fixes the *case springs in a thin brass ring between the 
movement and the case. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 139 To 
shelter Orange and other tender ^Case-trees from the parch- 
ing Sun. 1770-4 A. ^Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) III. 100 
The elytra, or ’’'case wings are of a reddish brown colour. 

CSiSe^ sb.^ Also case-char. A fish of the 
family Sahnonidse. 

_ 1751 S. Whatley E«^/. GnzetteerUVinanderMeerjThera 
is a fish very much like it [foe char] (but of another species, 
supposed to be the case) called iorgoch, or red-belly. 1769 
Pennant Zool. HI, 260 The jaws in the Case Charr are 
perfectlyeven. 

Case, sb.^ (See quot.) 

1854 Chamb. yfnl I. 53 The greater part of the head of 
the .sperm-whale is composed of soft parts, called Junk and 
case. The junk is oily fat ; and the case is a delicate 
fluid, yielding spermaceti in large proportion. 
tCase, Obs. [f. Case j^.i 12.] a. tra 7 ts. 
To put or bring forward as a supposition, b. 
intr. — To put cases (see Case 12). 

1647 Ward Situp. Cdbler 52 Good Casuists would case it, 
and case it, part it, and part it : now it, and then it, punc- 
tually. 1687 R. L’Estrange Ausnu. Biss, 21 For this way 
of Casing a Matter, has the Force of Asserting it. a 1704 
— (J.l They fell presently to reasoning and casing upon the 
matter with him, and laying distinctions befoie him. 

Case (k^is), zt.2 [f. Case r^.2] 

1 . tratis. To enclose in a case; to put up in a 
case or box ; to incase, surround with. 

xS7S Turberv, Falconrie r6i When he hath armed or 
cased the hearons tronke with a cane or reed. 1608 Shaks. 
Pericles v. i. 112 Her eyes as iewell-like, and cast as richly. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, 1. 30 Long wings, like those of 
Flyes, which lye folded up, and cased wifoin foe fotmer. 
1748 Anson's P'oy. i. viii iii A great quantity of snow and 
sleet, which cased our ligging, and froze our sails. 2825 
Hone Every-day Bk, 1 . 1524 The felloes are cased in brass. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl I, xxiii. 309 Bones of seals, walrus, 
and whales— -all now cased in ice. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natnr. 
ix. (ed. 4) 161, I procured the whole of them myself, pre- 
served them and cased them. 

b. with %tp, over. 

*593 Shaks, Rich. II, i, iii. 163 Like a cunning Insb ument 
cas’d vp. 17x3 Guardian No. 95. 1741-3 Wesley yr^il. 
1*749) 95 The sleet . . froze as it fell, and cased us over pre- 
sently. x8is Sir W. Grant in G, Rose Diaries (i860) II. 
522 He insisted on having them cased up, and sent back. 

c. To cover or clothe with the hide of an animal, 
etc. (Chiefly said with reference to armour.) 

1583 Stanyhurst ySzw 11. (Arb.) 66 With lion his yellow 
darck skyti my carcase I cased. 1596 Shaks, i Hen. IV, u. 
ii. 55 Case ye, case ye ; on with your vizards. 1613 Hev- 
WOOD Silver Age iii. i. IVks. 1874 III. 129 Yet I ere night 
will case me in his skin. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 535 They 
case their limbs in brass ; to aims they run. 1854 Patmore 
Angel m Ho. i. iii. 5. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. 40 Men 
cased in iron from head to foot. 

x6o6 Sha.ks. TV. ^ Cn in. iii. 1B7 If thou would'st not en- 
tombe thy selfe aliue, And case thy reputation in thy Tent. 
187X Elackie Four Phases 1. 127 A people . . cased in the 
hard panimly of unreasoned tradition, 

2 . Tecnnical uses. 

a. Building. To cover the outside of a building 
with a facing of different material, 

1702 W. J. BmyEs Voy, Leva^ti Ixiii. 235 It is a Building 
Cased with great Free-Stone. iT^BuildePs Did., Casing 
of Timber-W ork, is the Plaistenng a House all over on the 
Outside with Mortar, and then striking it wet by a Ruler, 
wi fo the Comer of a Trowel . . to make it resemble the Joints 
of Freestone. 0x735 Arbuthnot (J.), Then they began to 
case their houses with marble. 1876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss, 
s.v., A brick wall is said to be cased with stone, or with a 
brick superior in quality. 

y>, Book-bi 7 idit 2 g, To glue (a book), after sewing, 
into its ‘ case ’ or cover. 

c. To line (a shaft, tube, etc.). 

1879 Cassell's Techt. Educ. IV. 337/1 The shaft is sunk 
as m ordinary mines, cased with timber, 

d. Glass-making. (See quots.) 

1849 Pellatt Curios. Glass-makntg 74 The modern prac- 
uce of casing flint glass with one or more thin coatings of 
intensely coloured glass.^ Ibid. 1x4 The principle of casing 
a layer of colour upon flint crystal glass. 

e. d 7 al. (See quot.) 

1813 A. 'Young Agrie. Essex I. 261 The whole was clover ; 
part of it was what is called cased, in June, that is, made a 
bastard fallow : tempered as they call it in Norfolk ; and the 
operations of this casing were, first to clean plough it shal- 
low; then it was roved across; then stitched up, and 
ploughed once more, 

3 . To furnish or fit with cases (cf. shelved). 

2884 Athefiseitm 5 Jan. 23/3 The narrow gallery beyond 

(not yet completely cased) will contain, when arranged, a 
good stratigraphical series. 

To strip of the case or skin ; to skin. Ohs. 
x6oi Shaks. All's Well in. vi. iii Weele make you some 
sport with the Foxe ere we case him. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
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Trcuo. 212 The Bats, some case like Rabbets. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery vi. 126 Take a full grown hare and let it 
hang four or five days before you case it. 1803 Rees Cycl, 
s.v. Casing, They say, flay a deer, case a hare. 

t Ca'Seable, a. St:. Ohs. Also 6 caiceable, 7 
easible. [f. Case sdA + -able. Cf. chaiueable^ 
Able or liable to happen, possible j natural in the case. 

1:1565 Linoesav (Fitscottie) Chrou. Scot. (1728) 115 No 
man can say, it is hot caiceable to ane man to fall in ane 
offence, a i66s R. Baillie JLett. (1775) 1 . 183 (Jam.) Of this 
symptom, very caseable, more din was made by our people 
than I could have wished. 1671 Tlrne Non-Con/. 97 As is 
ve^ easible. 

Caseate (k^i‘st|£it). Chetn. [f. cheese 

+ -ATE 4.] A salt of caseic acid. 

1840 Henry Elem. Client. II. 448 Caseate of ammonia has 
a sharpe saline bitter taste mixed with that of cheese. 

Caseation Ck^’szV'‘/3n). [f. L. casmt-us, treated 
with cheese: see -ation.] a. The coagulation of 
milk, conversion into cheese, b. Pathol. ‘A form 
of fatty degeneration of morbid products . . in 
which the structure . . is converted into a soft 
yellowish cheesy material ’ Soc. Lexl). 

1866 A. Flint Princ, Med. C1880) 162 Caseation of the 
products of lobar pneumonitis. 1876 Bristowe The. <$■ Pract. 
Med. (ed. 2) 64 A tendency to . . that form of degeneration 
which is termed caseation. 

Case-bottle (.k^i'sbpit’l). [f. Case 

a. A bottle, often square, made to fit into a case 
with others, b. A bottle protected by a case. 

1710 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. vi. 108 , 1 filled a large square 
case-bottle mth water. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxtv, A case- 
bottle of brandy. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. v. (1858) 244 
Under their arms, sword, hanger, and case-bottle. 

Cased (.k^ist, poet. kJi'sed), ppl. a. [f. Case 
V. -h -ed.] Enclosed in or furnished with a case, 
put into a case, etc. (see the verb). 

1595 Shaks. yo/m HI. i, 259 Thou maist hold.. A cased 
Lion by the mortall paw. 1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) ii 
Adorned over mantle-tree with birds cased. 1694 Acc. Sen. 
Late Voy. i. (1711) 38 The Armadillo is cased over the Body 
with a shell, Fellatt Curios. Glass-making 115 

Cased coloured glass for windows. 1876 Gwilt Archit. 
Gloss., Cased Sash Frames, those which nave their interior 
vertical sides hollow, to admit the weights. 

Case-harden (k^'S|ha:.id’n), v. [f. Casej^.^ 
(in locative constr.) -h Harden z/.] trans. 

1. To harden on the surface; spec, to convert 
iron superficially into steel by partial cementation. 

1677 Mo.xon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 36 Rasps have formerly 
been made of Iron and Case-hardned, because it makes the 
outside of them hard. 1864 Eai^ Tel. ix Aug., Till the 
ship-men find some way of case-hardening their plates. 1881 
Greener Gim. 233 Some work is case-hardened by plunging 
when at a red heat into a solution of ^russiate of potass. 

2. fig. To harden in constitution or spirit, so as 
to render insensible to external impressions. 

1713 Steele GuardiaiiSe. 93 § 13 Adieu, old fellow, .e’en 
get thyself case-harden’d. 1771 Smollett Cl. HI. 

26 Oct., In order to case-harden the constitution. X871 R. 
H. Hutton Ess. (1877) 1 . 100 He can so easily case-harden 
his spirit against the supernatural pain. 

Ca'Se-ha'-rdened, /j)/. a. Hardened on the 
surface, a. lit. 

x6ox Lend. Gaz. N 0. 2624/4 A small screwed Case-hardened 
Lock. 1831 J. Holland Mawtf, Metals 1 . 288 The method 
will .succeed well with case-hardened goods. 

b. transf. andySg. 

1769 Falconer JTict, Mariiu (1789) Aaaa, A i^e- 
hardened or weather-beaten tar. 1836 Marry at Midsh. 
Easy V, Eventually, 1 cared nothing for a flogging. I had 
become case-hardened. 1863 Mrs. C, Clarke Shaks. Char, 
xiii. 328 The callous and case-hardened of the old world. 

Ca'se-ba^rdening, “obl. sb. The process ex- 
pressed by the verb Case-habden. a. lit. 

x6^'J Moxon Mech. Exerc. 54 The manner of case-harden- 
ing is this. Take cow-horn or hoof, etc. x8i6 J, Smith 
Panorama Sc. Art I, 8 The depth of the steel induced by 
case-hardening, 1866 Livingstone yrnl. iv, (1873) I. 89 
They are unacquainted with the process of case-hardening, 

b. transf. and fig. 

175s Genii. Mag. XXV. 60 Absolutely necessary for the 
further case-hardening our hero. 1813 Scott Let. in Lock- 
hart (1839) IV. 128 A few years of. . oppression would bring 
us back to the same case-hardening in body and sentiment. 

Caseic (keispik), a. Chem. ff. L. case-iis cheese 
+ -10.] In Caseic acid, a synonym of Lactic acid ; 
also {pbs.) — Caproic cuid. 

1840 Henry Elcm. Chem. II. 448 Caseic acid is of the 
colour and consistence of syrup . . and has an acid bitter 
taste mixed with that of cheese, c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. 
Sc. I. 333/1 C;aseic, sudoric, and capric acids. 

Caseiform (k^i'sfiifjwm), a. [f. L. case-us 
cheese ; see -form.] Having the form of cheese. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 107/2 [Tuberculous matter] 
of two materials, the one soft, friable, and caseiform. 

Caseisi (k^*'sz|in). Chetn. (Incorrectly -ine.) 
[f. L. case-us cheese -h -in.] A substance belonging 
to the class of Proteids or Albuminoids, fonning 
one of the chief constituents of milk; chemically 
identical -with the Legumin (also called vegetable 
casein), of the seeds of leguminous plants. Casein 
is coagulated by acids, and forms the basis of cheese. 

1841 Loud. Editi. ^ Dub. yrnl, Dec. No. 126 Vegetable 
Caseine, 1^-6 G. Day tr. Simon’s Anini. Chem. 11 . 55 
However mu 3 i the nutriment of the mother may vary, no 
great influence is thereby exerted on the relative quantities 
of casein and sugar, 1863 Wynter Subt. Brains Liss. 


Fiiig, ■t3-j Casein, or cheese, exists more abundantly in 
peas and beans than it does in milk itself. x8^ Roscoe 
Elem. Chem. 434 Casein is the nitrogenous substance con- 
tained in milk and cheese. 

b. Jocularly for ‘ the cheese’, ‘ the correct thing ’. 
1856 Kxugsley Let. M4y(D.) Horn minnow looks like a 
gudgeon, which is the pure caseine. 

Case-knife (k^‘ ‘Si naif ). [f. Case sb. ^2 -i- Knife.] 
a. A knife carried in a case or sheath ; a hunter’s 
knife, b. 'A large kitchen or table knife’ (Craig). 

1704 Addison Italy Wks. 1721 II. 34 The King always 
acts with a great case-knife stuck in his girdle. lyia^ Ar- 
BUTHKOT John Bull (1727) 106 He pulled out a case-knife. . 
and threatened to cut his own throat. Holland 

Matiuf. Metals II. 3 The description of knife . . used for 
cutting food, or a ca.se-knife, as it was long afterwards called, 
from being fitted with a sheath. 1841 Lane A rab. Nts. I. 
126 A dagger or case-knife is . . now more commonly worn. 

Ca'seless, a. Without a case. 

18S4A A Futnamio Yrs.Pol. yudgex^ 70 A caseless day. 
What better condition of a court than to be without business ? 

Casemate (kr^'Sim^t). Forms: 6-7 ca8amat(t, 
casamate, (6 cassamate, 7 casemat, cazimate), 
6- casemate. [The actual form is a. F. casemcite 
(in 16 th c. also chasinate, casmate, -matte) ; the 
earlier forms were ad. Sp. casamata. It. casamatta. 
Of these the first element is app. Sp. and It. casa 
house, but the second is uncertain. Diez mentions 
It. inatta in dial, sense * pseudo- ’, also Sicilian 
inaMa dark. Wedgwood, comparing the Eng. 
equivalent ‘slaughter-house’, suggests Sp. viatar 
‘ to kill, slaughter ’,but it is difficult on this theory 
to account for the form of the word.] 

1 . Fortif, A vaulted chamber built in Ibe thick- 
ness of the ramparts of a fortress, with embrasures 
for the defence of the place ; ‘ a bomb-proof vault, 
generally under the ramparts of a fortress, used as 
a barrack, or a battery, or for both purposes’ 
(Stocqueler 1853). fb. An embrasure {obs.). 

The original .sense is thus given by Barret Theor. IVarres 
(1598) Gloss. : ‘ Casamatta, a Spanish word, doth signifie a 
slaughter-house, wd is a place Duilt low vnder the wall or 
bulwarke, not arriuing vnto the height of the ditch, seruing 
to scowre the ditch, annoying the enemy when he entreth 
into the ditch to skale the wall.’ The Sp. and It. is ex- 
plained in the same words by Fercivall and Florio ; the 
latter adds as an English equivalent cafionrie, i. e. Cannon- 
ERV, loop-hole, embrasure. 

1575 Gascoigne in Turberv. Venerie Fref. Aiv, Plotformes, 
Loopes and (Dasamats, deuised by warlike men. XS89 Ive 
Fortif. a6 Casemate, .any. .edifice that may be made in the 
ditch to defend the ditch by. 1591 Garrard Art Warre 
160 As curtaines or bulwarkes with their casamates do 
fiancke a fortresse. x6oo Dymmok Ireland {1843) 38 Their 
corre^ondency hindered by the cassamates in the ditch. 
i6ao Dekker Dreame (1860) la Forts, gabions, pallzadoeii, 
cazimates. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 327 
Raising new F orts, and making new Casamats, 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Casemate. 1790 Deatson New. ^ Mil, Mem, 
App. 138 The fort has good casemates. 1850 F. Griekiths 
ArtiL Man. (1862) 248 Casemates, or vaulted batteries, are 
made bomb-proof, 1877 W. Thomson Cruise ClMllenger i. 
19 Galleries in the solid rock, fotming a kind of casemate. 
f c. fig. ? Batteries. 

163s Seywood Hierarch, vir. 441 Of Thunder, Tempest, 
Meteors, Lightning, Snow, Chasemates, Trajections, of 
Haile, Raine. 

2 . Arch. ‘ A hollow moulding, such as the ca- 
vetto^ (Gwilt) ;= Casement i. 

1611 CoTGR,, Nasselle , . a hollow in a piller, etc., called, a 
Casemate. 

Hence Ca'semateda., provided with casemates ; 
transf. strongly fortified. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xiui, Casemated as he was, the 
instrument cut sheer even to the bone [of his skull]. 1851 
Ord. 4 ' ReguL R. Eng. iv. 18 Casemated Barracks, and Hos- 
pitals. 1870 Daily News 5 Oct., A perpendicular rock, like 
Gibraltar, 200 feet high, casemated, and nearly impregnable. 

Casement (k«i*sment, keH-). Also 5 cas- 
ment, 6 casemund, cazement, 7 kesment. [app. 
ad. med.L. casamentum, in It. casamento a building 
or house-frame ; cf. OF. enchacement ' cadre ’ ; or 
? of Eng. formation, from Case sbf- or Sense 
I is peth. a distinct word.] 

1 . Arch. A hollow moulding, a cavetto, not ex- 
ceeding a quarter-round ; = Casemate 2. 

1430 Lyog, Chron. Tray ii. xi. The ryche coyning, the lusty 
tablementeSjUinettes ronningincasementes. ax49oBoTONER 
in Gwilt Archit. 928 [Names of mouldings on sketch], A 
cors wythoute ; a casement, a bowtelle . . a casement wyth 
Levys . . a casment wyth trayler of Levys. 1660 Bloome 
A rviit. A a, Scotia, a hollow casement. 1677 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. (1703) 268 A Cavetto, or Casement, 1875 Gwilt 
Archit. § 2331 The cavetto . . By workmen it is frequently 
called a casement. 

2 . A frame or sash forming a window or part of 
a ivindow, opening on hinges attached to the up- 
right side of the frame in which it is fixed. (The 
usual sense.) From the early pronunciation popu- 
lar etymology made a form gase- gazement. 

1556 J. Hey wood Spider If FI, xcvii. 5 Ech copweb. - she 
full defaces : No wem seeue in casemunds, nor casemund 
cases. 157s Turberv. Venerie xxxv. 91 Where casements 
neede not opened be, 1590 Shaks. Mtds. N. m, i. 37 Why 
then may you leaue a casement of the great chamber window 
open. 1595 Barnfield Cassandra hi, Through her light 
cazements cleare, He [Fhcebus] stole a kisse. x6ao Venner 
Via Recta Introd. 3. 166a J. 'Zxsaasyz Pope Alex. VII 


(1867) 132 The kesment being taken away, or a paiinel of 
glass broken. 1704 Worlidce Diet. Rust, et Hrb. s.v. 
Green-Houses, Some use Glass-door!,, Casements, or Chase.s. 
1722 De Foe Plague 138, I seldom opened the Case- 
ments. xSaa W. Irving Braceb. Hall i. 3 When I throw 
open my jingling casement. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. 
Archit. 1 , 229 If a window were beyond the width of a 
single casement, a small pillar was often interposed, 
t b. App. ttsed by Gerbier for vJtndffiv-frame, 
166a Gerbier Pruic. 18 Windows to be fitted in woodden 
Casements. 1663 — Counsel 93 Shutters . . framed . . to the 
witdth and height of the stone casement of the window, 

c. fig. (cf. loindtnol) 

164a R Carpenter Experiences'll, vii. 182 Hee that hath 
set the Casements of his curious eyes wide open to vaaitie. 
1691 Ray Creation n. (R.) By these ca.sements enter in 
adulterous thoughts in the mind. 1696 J. Edwards Ex- 
istence Provid. Gad ii. 29 The clear and pellucid casenients 
of the body to let light in. 

3. fa. ? =Casb I, Obs. 

1668 Lane, Wills (1884) 163, I give to my Grand-child . . 
one great Cupboaid and a little one w'-'*' wee call a casement 
b. Casing, covering. 

1689 Swift Ode to Temple, Some (’tis said) for their de- 
fence Have worn a casement o’er their skin. i86z Lytton 
Str. Story 13 The mailed knight, .in his casement of iron. 

4. Forttf. ? Corruption of Casemate. 

177a SiMES Mil. Guide, Casement, is a bomb-proof work 
made under the rampart. 

5 . attrib. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi youru. France II. 120 We have got the 
little casement windows clean. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner i. 
76 Those casement panes. 

Hence Ca'semeDted a., furnished with casements. 
1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man I. iii. 51 Its panelled 
rooms, and casemented windows. 1885 T. Mozley Rentin. 
Tofiuns, Vill. 5. Schools 343 A large irregular room - . with 
little casemented windows. 

Caseous (k^-sibs), a. [f. L. casc-us cheese h- 

-ODS.] 

1 . Of the nature of cheese, cheesy. 

_ i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Alin. 3 The Asses [milk] hav- 
ing more serum and lesse of the caseous, or cheesy matter. 
1781 Kerr in Phil. Trans. LXXI, 3B0 [It] forms a coagu- 
lum with the caseous part of the milk. 1881 Daily Tel. 
23 Feb., Not Parmesan, but some inexpensive and whole- 
some caseous product. 

b. humorously. Abounding in cheese ; fond of 
cheese. 

1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymley’s Lett. Wks. 1839 16S/1 

A universal state of disaffection among that caseous and 
wrathful people [the Welsh]. 1B59 Sala Tw. round Clock 
(1861) 271 Parma, in which caseous Italian city, etc. 

2 . Pathol. Eesembling cheese in appearance. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v,. Cataracts are by some 

divided into milky, and caseous, differing only in the degree 
of hardness or consistence. 1804 Abbrnethy Surg. Observ. 
I. 43 Cysts, .containing a kind of caseous substance. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg, I, 5 The formation of caseous 
deposits . . in the bones, joints, skin, or lungs. 

t Caser. Obs. 

1585 Wills i5' Inv. N. C. (i860) iiz, j caser, j chaii and a 
launce, zoA. 

Casern, -e (kazsun). Mil. Also ca/sern. 
[a. F. caserne, ad. Sp. (and Pg.) caserm, f. casa 
house ; Littre compares cava, cavernal\ One of a 
series of small (temporary) buildings between the 
ramparts and houses of a fortified town for the 
accommodation of troops ; also a barrack. 

1696 Phillips Caserns. 1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3913/2 
They set fire to their Caserns. 17x6 Prat. Mercury 3 Aug. 3 
To build Cazernes or Barracks m Hide Park. 1B58 Beve- 
ridge Hist. India I. iii. xi. 63S All the tents and temporary 
caserns were blown to pieces. 1863 Kihglake Crimea (1877) 
IV. xiii, 314 The fronting walls of the cazern . . were in 
some places destroyed. 1867 Smyth SaiMs Word-bk., 
Casernes . . correctly small lodgments erected between the 
ramparts and houses of a fortified town, to ease the inhabit- 
ants by quartering soldiers there. 

Case-shot (k^-sjjpi). Mil. [f. Casej/;.24. 
Shot.] A collection of small projectiles put up 
in cases to fire from a cannon ; canister shot. Its 
composition and fashion have changed from time 
to time. Also, a shrapnel-shell, or spherical irott 
case containing a number of bullets. 

x6a5-8 Camden’s Hist. Eliz. an. 1601 (R.) A contiuuall 
storm . . of chain-shot and case-shot. i6zj Cast, Smith devr- 
man’s Gram. xiv. 66 A C^e is made of two peaces of hollow 
wood ioyiied together like two halfe Outrages lit to put into 
the bore of a Feece, and a case shot is any kinde of small 
Bullets, Nailes, old iron, or the like to put into the case to 
shoot out of the Ordnances. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) M mb, (iase-shot . . is formed by putting a great quan- 
tity of musket-bullets into a cylindncal tin-box called a 
canister. 1877 Clery Min. Tact. xi. 134 Case-shot is ser- 
viceable against troops under the same conditions. 

Caseway, var, of Causeway. 

Ca’se-weed. Also 6 casse-weede, cass- 
weed, [fi Case sb^ -h Weed.] An old name for 
Shepherd’s Purse {jCapsella Bursa pastoris). 

1378 Lyte Dodoefis i. Iv. 8i In English Shepherds purse, 
Scrippe, or Pouche ; and of some Casseweede. 1597 Ge- 
rard Herbal xxiii. § 2. 2x3 Called.. in the North part of 
England . . Caseweede, 1879 Prior Platti-u. , Case-weed, or 
casse-weed, in allusion to its little purse-like capsules. 

Ca'se-worm. [f. Case j^.^-^Worm sb.] A 
caddis-worm; see (Saddis^. Hence, case-vuorin 
fly = caddis-fly, phryganea. 

1606 S. Gardiner Angling gs The case-wornie, the dewe- 
worme, the gentile. i68x Chetham Angler’s Vade-m, iv. 

19 — 3 
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Sin 1639)40 Cod-bait, Cadivworm, Cad-bail or Case-worm, 
are all one and the same Bait. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entamol. 
(i 8 a 3 ) II.xxiiL 300 Those caseworm-flies that are remark- 
able for their long antennm. *836-39 Todd CycL II- 865/r. 

Casli (kref), j/i.i [ad. F. casse ‘a box, case, 
chest, to Carrie or kepe wares in, also a Marchants 
cash, or counter ’ ^Cotgr.), or its source It. cassa 
‘a chest, . . also, a merchants cashe or counter’ 
(Florio 1598) L, capsa coffer, Ca.se. Mod.F. 
has caisse, Sp. coxa, Pg. caixa : the phonetic Ms- 
tory of the Eng. word is not clear ; the earliest 
known instances have couh ; the sense ‘ money ’ 
also occurs notably early, seeing that it is not 
in the other langs ] 

fl. A chest or box for money; a cash-box, till. 

1598 Florio, and 1611 Cotcr. [see above] a Marchante 
cash, or counter. <£1617 IVinwood Jileinorinls III. 281 (T.l 
20,ooo4 are known to be in her cash. 1673 Templf. Vuitcd 
Fnnf. iL iR.) This bank is properly a general cash, where 
every man lodges his mony. a 1^3 Urquiiart Rahelais 
III. s;ii.343 They had. .emptied their own Cashes and Coffers 
of. .Com. a 1734 North Liaes III. 387 He always carried 
a cash on putxiose for them [the beggars]. 

•|hb. A sum of money. Obs. 

*677 Yabranton Bug, Jmprav. 20 As the Land and Per- 
sons Security is at this day, no living man . . can take a 
great Cash into his hands, and pay six in the hundred for 
it. 1707 C. N. Poem OK Union ig A flowing Cash, an 
Universal Trade. 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766J I. 327 
There was a considerable cash in his hands, partly for the 
pay of his men. 175a Hume Ess. ^ Treat, ixni\ 1 . 372 No 
merchant thinks it necessary to keep by him any consider- 
able cash. 

2 . Money ; in the form of coin, ready money, 
a. Formerly in literary and general use j but now 
only commercial (see b), or consciously used as a 
sort of commercial slang. 

1596 NasHE.S'a^twi Waltteu 106 He put his hand in his 
pocket but . . not to pluck out anie cash. i66x Needham 
t/is(. Eng. Rebellion 48 For a twelve months cash. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 188. *686 Burnet Trtvs. ii. (1750) gs There 
was g^l store of Cash and many Jewels in the House. 
1724 Swirr Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1735 V. 11. SS Very near as 
much as the current cash of the kingdom in those days. 
*727 A Hamilton Acc. E, Ltd, 11 . xlv. T49 Bees-wax 
is the current Cash in that Country. nSa Miss Burney 
Cecilia n. iii. (1783) 187 Where's the cash? who’s to pay the 
pmer? 1788 Priestley Led, Hist. iii. xv. 124 The quantity 
ofcirculating cash ui different nations. x8io Sir A. Bos- 
well Ediuottrgk 155 Those who have cash, come here to 
spend. 1858 Greener Gtttt»etyo.%x Let but some individual, 
with the head and the cash, try the experiment. 

b. As a term of banking and commerce, used 
to signify, in its strictest sense, specie ; also, less 
strictly, bank-notes which can at once be con- 
verted into specie, and are therefore taken as ‘cash’, 
in opposition to hills or other securities. Also in 
the phrases hard cash, ready cash, cash in hand. 

xSgg Shake Hen. y, 11. i. 120 Nyin. I shall haue iny 
Noble? In cash] most lastly payd. 16^ ymls. Ho, 

Commons II. 235 Three hundred Pounds ready Cash. i6g6 
Luttrell Bri^Rel. (1857) IV. 100 Only bills or notes, and 
not cash. 1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 512/1 He had then but 
little cash in hand. 1782 T. Pickering in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev, (*8531 III. 512 These notes are not received 
there as cash, hut onW as pledges. *817 Pari. Debates 152S 
On and after the ist Octooer next, the Bank will be ready 
to pay cash for their notes of every description, dated prior 
to the ist Jan. 1817. 1837 W. Ir.ving Capt. Bonneville 

(1849) 38 He required hard cash in return for some com. 
1852 McCulloch Comm. Diet., Cash, in commerce, means 
the ready money, bills, dpifts, bonds, and all immediately 
negotiable paper inan individual’s possession. 1885 Maitck. 
Exam. 21 July 5/2 To pay down the price in ready cash. 

1 ^ 7*5 Burnet Oxou Time [jj6S) I. 266 He had the 
most learning in ready cash of any he ever knew. 

•f* c. Minted coin, current coin. Obs. 

16x4 T. Adasis Devil’s Battg. 203 To buy leaden trash, 
with golden cash. 1691 Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 92 
The current Cash being . . computed . . to want half us 
Standard AVeight. — Lower. Interest 93 Clipping had left 
none but light running cash, 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. 
XV, (1737) fo A few cropt Pieces of White Cash. 

d. It is also the regular term for ‘ money ’ in 
Book-keeping. See cash account in 3. 

x6iiyalndex Royalisis(ln^ex Soc.) 18 The said treasurers 
or theu: clerk of the cash. *873 Poste Gaitts 111. § 131 The 
entiy of a person as debtor to cash does not constitute an 
obligation, but is evidence of an obligation. 

e. Phrases. Out of cask, in cash. 

*693 Peele Edxu.l (1830] $7 Now the Friar is out of cash 
five nobles, God knows now he shall come into cash agiun. 
1609 Rowlands Doctor Merrie-m. 23 If once I doe begin 
iwrceiue That out of cash they hee. *732 W. Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) Sept, 443/2 He was not in cash, and could 
not send the five pounds. 1771 Smollett Hitmph, Cl. 
U81S) 157 With his credit when he is out of cash. 1848 
Thackeray Stubs xxxvi, He bets, .freely when he is in cash. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as cash-box, -chest, -remit- 
iance ; caab-a^oount (see quot) ; cash-book, in 
Book-keeping, a book in which is entered a record 
of cash paid and received ; oaah-boy, in large 
shops, a boy who carries the money received by 
the salesman from a customer to the cashier, and 
brings back the change ; cash-credit (see quot.) ; 
*1* cash-house, a counting-house; cash-keeper, 
one who has charge of cash, a treasurer, a cashier ; 
oash-payment, payment in ready money, spec, 
the payment of cash for government paper money 


or bank-notes ; cash-price, the price at which 
an article is sold for ready money ; cash-sale, a 
sale for ready money ; + cash-weight (see quot). 

1852 M'Culloch Comm. Diet., '"Cash account, in book- 
keeping, an account to which nothing but cash is carried on 
the one hand, and from which all the disbursements of the 
concern are drawn on the other.. .Cashaceonnt, in banking, 
is the name given to the account of the advances made by 
a banker in Scotland, to an individual who has given 
security for their repayment. 1622 Malynes Anc, Lam- 
Merch. 371 To keepe an orderly *Cash Booke pf all the 
moneys recelued and payed out. 187s Poste Gains iii. 410 
The Roman account-hook, he supposes, was essentially a 
Cash-lxiok. 1864 Skeat Uliiand’s Poems 85 That on the 
■’’cash-box watchful sits. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. 
y, Gcxcvlil, 'Cash-catchers is a Trade to ravish Clownes. 
1719 'W. Wood Surv. Trade 335 It [money] must lie dead 
in the *Cash-Chest. 1866 Crump Banking iii. 76 Over- 
drawn accounts, or, as they are 5 ometime.s called, ** cash- 
credits'. x^q Birmingh. IfTeekly Posts Feb. 1/4 Thesame 
discount that most tradesmen will gladly allow to a 'cash 
customer. 1633 T. Adams ExP. 2 Peter i. ii The oppressor 
doth more hurt sitting silently in his ’cash house. 1626 
Raleigh’s Ghost in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) III. 539 Gondomar 
. .chief ’’cash-keeper for the order of Alcantara. 1703 Van- 
brugh Con fed. i. li, Her Cash-Keeper’s out of humour, he 
says he has no money, xSa%Edin. Rev. II. X02 The statute 
of 1797 for stopping the ’’'cash-payments. 1832 M’Culloch 
Taxation ii. xi. 380/1 'When the currency recovered its 
value, and cash payments were resumed. 1875 Jevons 
Money (1878) 33 Iron money could not be used' n cash_ pay- 
ments at the present d^. 1866 Crump Baukttig vii. 143 
The employment of bills in the discharge of debts, whereby 
’’cash remittances are avoided. ,2750 Beawcs Lex Mercat, 
(1732) 874 Genoa has.. Cash 'Weights, for Plate and Coin. 
Cash (ktej), sb.^ [ad. (ultimately] Tamil kdm 
or perhaps some Konkaui form of it’), name of 
a small coin, or weight of money:— Skr. karsha 
‘ a weight of silver or gold equal to of a tula’ 
(Williams) ; Singhalese kdsi coin. The early Por- 
tuguese writers represented the native word by 
cos, casse, coxa, the Fr. by cos, the Eng. by cass : 
the existing Pg. caixa and Eng. cash are clue to 
a natural confusion with Cash From an early 
date the Portuguese applied caixa (probably on 
the same analogy) to the small money of other 
foreign nations, such as that of the Malay Islands, 
and especially the Chinese, which was also natu- 
rally made into cash in English. (Yule.)] 

A name applied by Europeans to various coins 
of low value in the East Indies and China j esp. 

a. The basis of the monetary system which 
prevailed in Southern India up to 1818; in this 
system So cash = i fanam, 42 fanams = 1 star 
pagoda (about 'js. &/.). 

D. The Chinese te and tsien, coins made of an 
alloy of copper and lead, with a square hole in 
the centre whereby they are strung on cords ; of 
these 1000 made a tael or liang. 

1398 tr. Lbischotcn's Voy. 34 (Y.) Certaine copper mynt 
called Caixa . . in the middle whereof is a hole to hang it 
on a string. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. jv. 72 A fine Coat, or 
about 1000 Cash, as ’tis cfdled, wliich is a samm about the 
value ofaDollar, fbid.vu. *31 The Money-changers.. here 
[Achin], as at Tonquin. .sit in the markets.. with leaden 
Money called Cash, which is a name that is generally given 
to small money in all these Countreys : but the Cash heie 
is.. Lead, or Block Tin. *727 A. Hamilton Hew Acc. £. 
lud, II, xli. 109 At Ateneeu they have a small Coin of 
Leaden Money called Cash. 

a. X711 LockyeR Trade in India 8 (Y.) Doodos and Cash 
are Copper Coins. 17x8 Fropag. Gospel in East II. S2(Y.) 
Cass, a very small coin ; eighty whereof make one Fano. 
1766 J. H. Grose Voy.E, Ind.I, 9 Ss {Y.') 80 casches make 
a fanam or 3</. sterling. 179a Cornwallis Let. to £. J. 
Holland (Y.), I think that every Cash . . of that ill-judged 
saving may cost the Company a crore of rupees. 1871 
Mateer Travancore rra Ine smallest coin in use is the 
copper Kasu, called by Europeans ‘cash’, equal in value to 
one nineteenth of a penny. 

b. *760 Beawcs Lex Mercat. (1732) 793 The Cache.s (a 
Copper Mobot) of Hainam and Canton. *771 J. R. Forster 
tr. OsbecEs Voy. I. 262 Kas, which the Chinese call Lai, is 
the only current coin which is struck in China. 1779 For- 
rest Voy, N. Gninea 280 The Cliina cash at Magindano . . 
have holes as in China. 1875 Jevons Money I1878) 58 The 
Chinese cash are well known to be round disks of a kind of 
brass, with a square hole in the centre, 

■fCasli, Obs. rare—^. £f. Cash u.i] A 
dismissal or disbanding of troops, 

1617 Moryson /tin. II, HI. i. 241 His Company of foote, 
reduced lately in a general cash to 150. 

+ Casll, w.? Obs. [var. of Cass v.] trans. To 
disband, dismiss, etc. = Cashier x. 

1364 Golding Justine (1570) 63 He cashed the old soul- 
dier.s, and supplied their roumes with yong beginners. 1398 
Barret Theor, Warres it. i. 20 If the Companie be dissolued 
or casht. 1601 R. Johnson /Ttwgrf. ^Conanw. (1603I 177 
The cashed .soldier is ever ready to follow any faction . 1632 
Le Grys V illeivs?x 32 That both Caesar and Pompey should 
CMt ^otyecied in Errata to ‘ cash’] of their armies. 1829 
Loud. Encycl. V. B14 Cash or Cashier, . is now mostly used 
to express the breaking of an officer. 

Casll (ktej), ».2 [f. Cash ri.l] trans. To give 
or obtain the cash for (a note, cheque, draft, money 
order, etc.) ; to convert into cash. 

1811 Moote ZeA y. Carry 4 Nov., Get two bills upon 
Power in Dublin cashed for me. *833 Hr. Martimeau 
Berkeley tJuB. i. i. xa Anybody in London whom she could 
ask to get It cashed for her, *863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. ni. 


ix. {1876) 413 D. gets his bill cashed by taking it to a dis- 
count-house in France. Mod. "Will you cash me a cheque 
for a few pounds ? 

Cashee : see Cassia 2. 

II Cashel (ksc-sha). Irish Antiq, [ = Irish 
caiseal bulwark, wall, prob. ad. L. castell-um fort- 
let.] (See quot.) 

Eccl. Archii.Irel. ^ax All separate edifices, 
surrounded by a cashel, or circular wall. 1883 Stokes in 
Contemp.Rev. May 742 In Ireland alone does he find in the 
■We-st ca.shels such as he finds in Egs^pt. A cashel is a 
strong fence or ring-wall enclosing a group of churches with 
their annexed monastic buildings, e.g. at Glendalough. 

Casher, var, of Cosher (Irish Hist.'). 

t Cashet. Sc. obs. Also oasset. [a. F. cachet 
seal.] A seal ; = Caohet. 

1609 Sc. Acts 20 Jas. VI, xiv, Past his Heighnes Cashet, 
Register and ordinare scales, a 1662 R. BaillieZc^^, (1775) 
I- 364 (Jam.) Lanerk had sent letteis under the cashet to 
many noblemen. 1706 Act (tAnne xL Art. xxiv, The privy 
seal signet, casset signet of the Justiciary Court, etc. 

Cashew (kaj??). Also 8 casheu, 9 cashoe, 
caju ; also Acajou, q.v. [acl. F. acajou, ad. Bra- 
zilian acajoha (Litlre).] • 

1 . Cashew-tree, a large tree {Anacardium occi 
dentale) cultivated in the West Indies and other 
tropical countries, bearing a kidney-shaped fruit 
{cashew-nut) placed on the end of a thickened 
fleshy pear-shaped receptacle {cashew-apple), popu- 
larly taken for the ‘ fruit’. 

The shell of the nut consists of three layers, of which the 
middle one contains an extremely acrid black oil, which is 
rendered harmless by roasting the nuts before eating. The 
oil is sometimes used in India to protect floors from the 
attacks of white ants. The receptacle has an acid flavour. 

X703 Dampier Voy. III. New Holland 68 The Cashew is 
a Fruit as big as a Pippin, pretty long, and big^r near the 
Stemb than at the other end. .The Seed of this Fruit grows 
at the end of it ; 'tis of on Olive Colour shaped like a Bean. 
1736 P. Browne Jamaica 226 The Cashew Tree . . The al- 
mond or kernel is of a delicate taste. 1796 Stedman Suri- 
nam II. xxii. 139 The real acajow or cashew nuts. 1852 F. 

Resm. Siam nil. 194 The cashoe-nut and apple. 
C186S Letiieby in Circ. Sc. 1. 106/1 Caju apple oil. 

2 , Cashew-bird, the name given in the West 
Indies to an insessorial bird, Tanagra zena. 

1832 Til Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav. II. xviii, 172 The 
curassaosand cashew-birds . .going down several times a-day 
to the river to allay their thirst. 

CashidawB, misreading of Caschislaws. 

Caslliev (k^Jl^'x), sb. Also 7 cassier, casheer, 
-ire. [ad. F. caissier treasurer (Cotgr.) ; in Du. 
cassier : see Cash and -ibb.] One who has charge 
of the cash of a bank or mercantile firm, paying and 
receiving money, and keeping the cash account. 

1396 'Ht&niLSaffronWaldefi^lFDA Cashiers or Prouidi- 
tores for lame Souldiours.^ 1$^ B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. It. i, I haue made Itim my Cashier, And giu’n him, 
who had none, asurname, Cash. 1617 Moryson /AV t. nr. 11. 
iv. pS They tooke young youths of that Nation [the Dutch] 
to be their Cassiers. Z703 Vanbrugh Confed. i. ii, Go to 
my Cashier, let him give you six and fifty pound. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii. (L.) To accept the place of 
cashier of llie exebe. 

'^‘'b. A money-dealer. Obs. 

*6« T. Violet Declar. Bullion 9 Many Gold-smiths 
and Casheers of London, a 1687 Petty/V/. Arith. ix. (1691) 
1X0 It was observed by the general consent of Cashiers. 

Hence CasUe'rsliip. 

18B4 Graphic 25 Oct. 422/2. 

Cashier (kaji®-i), ». Fonns: 6 oasseir, 6-7 
caBBeer(e, casheer(e, cashiere, 7 cassir, -ier(e, 
-ere, caszier, easier, cachier, oashieere, cash- 
er(e, 7-8 oashire, casheir(e, 6- cashier. [i6th c, 
a. Flem. or Du. casser-en, in same sense : Kilian 
has kasseren de krieghslieden, exanctorare milites, 
to disband soldiers, and kasseren een testament, 
rescindere testainentum, to rescind a will ; cf. Ger. 
kassiren ; and, for the sense, Cass v.. Cash w.i 
_ Fr. verbs adopted in Du. and Ger. frequently retain the 
inf. -er, -tr, as part of the stem, hut few of these have been 
adopted in Eng. Cashier probably dates to the campaign 
in the Netherlands of xs8s. The instance quoted by Richard- 
son from Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App, EE, of XS49 has no 
existence ; see Cass a.] 

1 . trans. To dismiss from service or fellowship. 

ta. Mil. To discharge, break up, disband 
(troops). 

1398 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 63 Our men must not . . depart and 
casseir their bandes, or separate themselues asunder. 1580 
North Plutarch 923 He could not abide very fat men, but 
cashiered a whole band of them for that cause onely. 1604 
E. GsiMSTONEZfxxA Siege Osiendi&Z He hathcasziered and 
dismis-sed about 600 men. 1625 Chas. I. in Ellb Orig. Lett. 
I. 319 III, 21X To easier my Monsers. 1697 Potter Antiq. 
Greece m. v. (1713) 33 Power to cashire any of the Common 
Soldiers. 1734 tr. Rollin’s AtfC. Hist, (1827) VI. xv. § 17, 291 
He returns suddenly into his tent, cashiers his old gard. 
b. generally. Obs, (exc. as in 2 b). 

*69® Greene Groaisvt. Pvu 28 Hee was casseerde by La- 
milia that had coosened him of all. x6io Histrio-m. lii. 85 
All the Lords have now cashierd their traines. 1640 G. 
Watts tr. BacoiisAdv. Learn. 47a Those points . .which. . 
quite casseere them from the communion and fellowship of 
the faithfull. 1649 Milton Eikon. iv. (Bohn) 331 By him 
nicknamed and cashiered for a mongrel parliament, *7x6 
Addison Freeholder No. 11 (xysi) 63 The Ladies.. have 
already capered several of their Followers. X791 Cowper 
Odyss, XIX. 40s That man shall be cashiered Hence instant. 
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2 . To dismiss from a position of command or 
authority ; to depose. (In the army and navy 
involving disgrace and permanent exclusion from 
the service.) a. Mil. 

IS 99 Sandys Europss .S^ec. (1632) 131 The Pope . . it is 
thought will cashiere some worthy authours who..holde 
ranke among them. 1604 Shaks. u. iii. 381. 1624 Hey- 
wooD Guiimk. IX. 442 The King . . not onely cashiered them 
from their commaiinds, but banished them his kingdome. 
*763 Ati 4 Geo. Ill, ii. § 22 Such Military Oihcer shall . . 
he deemed and taken to he ipso facto cashired. 1830 E. 
CamfbelIi Diet. Mil. Sc., Cashiered, when an Officer is 
ordered hy_ His Majesty, or sentenced hy a Court-Martial, 
to he dismissed the Service, he is said to be cashiered. X879 
Seguih For. xiii. 223 All the officers who took part m 
the capitulation, were ca^iered or otherwise punished, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1609 C. Butler Fem. Mon. (1634) 3 if [bees] have 
many Princes, as when two fly away with one swarm . . 
they will not be quiet till one of them be cassiered. a. 1639 
"W. Whateley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 227 "V^en pride is 
thus cashiered hy the entering in of true humiliation, there 
it no longer raigneth. ei6to inA:. (18681 126 That 

Lad who late rewl’d all, Now cashier’d goes, most like to 
catch a fall. 1650 A. A[scram] Reply Sandersoti 13 If he 
had a King to day, he would go neer to cachier him to 
morrow. 17^ Belskam Ess. II. xl. 503 The people have a 
right to cashier their Governors for misconduct. 1793 Ld. 
Sheffield in Corr. Ld. Auckland (i86i) II. 496 When a 
majority of the people thought another kind of (Government 
preferable they undoubtedly had a right to cashier the 
King. 1839 SvD, Smith Let. Wks. 1859 II. 267/2 

You are cashiered and confiscated before you can look about 
you. 

3 . To discard, get rid of, cast off, put away, lay 
aside, dismiss, banish (a thing). 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 28 Let them cassier those old 
Monuments of Ethnick prophane learning. i6a8 Prynne 
Loroe Lockes i6_ To casheere their Ruffianly Haire. 1641 
Milton Ch. DisciJ ii. (1851) 56 To cashier, and cut away 
from the publick body the no3rsum, and diseased tumor of 
Prelacie. 1636 Trapp Comm. Hehr. x. 26 Others . . have 
. . cashiered this Epistle out of the canon. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals II. i, I shall . . cashier the hunting-frock. 1848 H. 
Rogers Ess. (1878J 1 . vi. 282 All reject .. some dialogues 
(though . . they are not quite agreed . . which they are to 
cashierl. 

+ 4 . To make void, annul, do away with. Ohs. 

1396 H. Clapham Brief e Bible 1. 58 They see the vei-y 

g round of all their hope, cashierde, & quasht. 1601 F. 

rODwiN Bps. Eng, 174 As for the_ election . . he caused the 
same to be cassired and made void. 1630 Baxter Saints' 
R. IV. xii. (1662) 772 This Argument would certainly cashier 
all Spiritual obedience. 

5 . To deprive of. {rare.) 

1668 Child Disc. Trade (1694) Pref. 26 How it comes to 
pass that the Dutch low inteiest has not cashiered us of 
these trades. 183s I. Taylor SJir, Despot, iv. 136 To 
cashier the ministers of religion of all dignity and power. 

U ‘ In the slang of Bardolph it seems to mean ; 
to ease a person of his cash (Schmidt). 

1598 Sijaks. Merry tF. i, i, 184, I say the Gentleman . . 
being fap, sir, was (as they say) casheerd. 
flence CoBhie'redJJl. a., Cashie’riug vdl. si. . 
c 1605 Rowley Birth Merl. iii. v. 325 Hath re-uniled all 
his cashier’d troops. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Flatterer 68 
Makes him doubt his casheering. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. xxi. (1821) 214 The cashiering of flue hundred Fool. 
1634 Heywood Mayden-hcad fw/i.LWcs. 1874 IV. 105 He 
return’d me home A Cashierd Captaine. 1826 Mms_Mii- 
roRD Village Ser, 11. (1863) 326 From the fust cashiering of 
my blue ribands. 184^ Disraeli Co7U7igsby\i.yw.. 248 The 
cause of fallen dynasties and a cashiered nobility. 

Cashierer (kajle'rai). [f. prec. vb. -h-ERl.J 
One who cashiers or dismisses from office. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 98 The heroic band of casliierers of 
moiiarchb. 1807 An7u Rev. V. 186 The cashierers of their 
dynasties. 

Cashierment (kajiaument). [f. Cashieb v. 
+ -MENT.] The action of cashiering ; dismissal. 
1636 Dugard Gate Lat, U71I. § 766 By the cashierment of 
the son. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. X. xxi. vii. 145 Friedrich . . 
continued his salutary cashierment of the ivigged Gentle- 
men. 

Cashless (kte'/les), a. [f. Cash sb."^ + -less.] 
Without cash, ijenniless, impecunious. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. II, ix. iv. 432 Friedrich . , being 
totally cashless. 1874 Masson Chatterto7i i, ii. 28 Drawn 
up by Chatterton in a cashless moment. 

t Cashltia'rie. Sc. Obs. [ad. F. clmse-marce 
a rippier (Cotgr.), f. chaster to drive in haste 
(inONF. cacher) + «zar/£tidc, fredifish.] A rip- 
pier; one who brings fish from the sea-coast to 
market in the inland country. (Jamieson.) 

a 1600 Leg. Bp. St. A7idrems in Sc. Poems stth C, (i8oz) 
328 ( J am.) Lyk a court of auld cashmaries Or cadyers coming 
to ane fair. 

Cashiueve (kte-Jmlaj, k£je/nii''’j:). Also cash- 
meer, cacliemire, -mere. [Cashmere or Kash- 
mir, name of a kingdom in the Western Hima- 
layas, used attrib.] 

a. More fully Cashmere shawl ; A costly shawl 
made of fine soft wool obtained from the Cashmere 
goat and the wild goal of Tibet, b. The mate- 
rial of which Cashmere shawls are made. c. Also 
applied to a woollen fabiic made in France and 
England in imitation of the true cashmere. 

1822 J. W. Croker Diary xt Jan,, She . . and Lady Elw. 
were dressed in rich cashmeres . . the wide borders of the 
shawls making the flounce of the gown. 1827 Lytton 


Pelha7n (L.) If you can bring me a Cachemire shawl . . 

Perhaps you could get my old friend Madame de to 

choose the Cacliemire. a 1845 Hood Desert-Bom ii, In 
yellow folds voluminous she wore her long cachemere. i860 
Lmerson Co7ul. Life i. AVxfeWks. tBoluii II. 311 You may as 
well ask a loom which weaves huckaback, why it does not 
make ci^hmere. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 35/x Kashmir 
(a substitute for flannel). 

Cashuierette (kmjmi're’t). [f. prec. + -ette.] 
A fabric made in imitation of cashmere, with a 
soft and glossy surface, for ladies’ dresses. 

1886 1 "ork Herald lo Aug. 3/1 All-Wool French Cash- 
meretteb. 

Cashou, cashu, obs, ff. Cachou. 

1683 Lo77d. Gas. No. 1800/4 The best Spanish Lozenges 
and Cashu, to be eaten. 17x0 Steele Tatler No. 245 r 2 
Cashu and Carraway Comfits. 

Casible, Casica, obs. ff. CasexIble, Cacique. 
Casimire, -iuet, var. CxVSsiiiere, Cassinettb. 
Ca’siugf, si. north, dial. Usually in pi. ; also 6 
casen, 9 cazzan, cassons, cazzons. (See quots.) 

1316 Pro77tp. Parv. (W. de Vf.\ Casen [1499 casard, netes 
dongc], bosetm/i. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (i68x) 323 
Casmgs or Caiohlakes, Cow-dung dryed and used for fewel 
as it is in many places where other fewel is scarce. 1734 

D. VFaterland Scripture Vittd. iii. 94 (T.) Dried casings, to 
bake Ws bread with. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 105 
Stackin' peats and cassons aback o’ th’ laithe. 1S73 Robin- 
.soN IVhiiby Gloss., CassoTts, cattle-dung. xSjj Holder/iess 
Gloss., Cazzan, a dried cow’s dung, formerly used for fuel. 

Casing (ktft-siq ), vbl. si. [f. Case v.‘^ + -ihg i.J 

1, The action of lie verb lo Case. 

rS 75 Turberv. Ve7tenea3^TwLne his skinne over his eares 
all mongst the bodie. .this is called casing. 1868 Freeman 
Harm. Co7iq. (1876) II. viii. 249 By skilful repioduction of 
earlier forms or by no less skilful casing of an earlier shell, 

2. concr. Something that encases. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Stcas/j E7tg. 49 The valve is 
enclosed in a valve casing of cast iron. 1856 Kane Arct. 

E. xpf. II. vi. 70 Allow the winds to break up its iron casing 
[of ice]. 1867 F. Francis Atiglmgyi. (1880) 195 The fly 
throws off yet another complete casing. 

b. Building, (cf. Case ».2 2 a.) 

179X 'SME.Ki.ci7n Edysto7ieL. §47 We must suppose that 
the outside casing had been then begun from the rock. 
C1834 Stanley Si7iaifyPal.\.{x%gS)^^ Wells. .deeply built 
with marble casings round their mouths. 

c. in various technical uses (see quots.). 

1874 Knight Diet, Mech., Casi/tg^ [Metal-worki/tft, the 
middle wall of a blast-furnace . . (.Shipbniidmgi) The cylin- 
drical curb around a steamboat funnel, protecting the deck 
from the heat , , (Blast mgh A wooden tunnel for powder 
hose in blasting. i88x Raymond Mmi/ig Gloss., Casing 
(Cornwall) i. A partition or brattice, made of casing-plank, 
in a shaft, a. (Pacific slope) Casings are zones of material 
altered by vein-action, and lying between the unaltered 
country rock and the vein. 

Ca'sing,^//. a. [f. as prec, + -ms 2.] That 
encases or incloses. 

x6o 5 SiiAKS. Macb. in. iv. 23 As broad, and generallas the 
casing ayre. 1812 S. Rogers Colu/nbres vi. 44 High-hung 
in forests to the casing snows. 

Casino (Msrna). [a. It. casino small house, 
dim. of casa house L. casa cottage.] 

II 1. A pleasure-house, a summer-house (in Italy). 
1831 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix. 37S An old ac- 
quauitance of many years’ standing, who possesses a casino 
in a delightful situation out of the town. 1832 G. Downes 
Lett. Co/tt. Countries I. 372 It is separated from the sea 
only by a casino of the king’s. 

2. A public room used for social meetings ; a 
club-house ; esj. a public music or dancing saloon. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joimi. Fra/ice I._x6o The nightly ren- 
dezvous, the coffee-house, and casino. 1838 Murrafs 
Ha/idbk. N. Gers7ia7ty 205 In all the principal German towns, 
Societies corresponding nearly with a London club, and 
known by such names as the Casino, Museum, Harmonic, 
or the like, are to be found. 1848 'Thackeray Vem. Fair 
(L.) That kind of company . . which nightly fills casinos 
and dancing rooms. 1870 Swinburne Ess. ^ Stud. (1875) 
94 This poor hireling of the streets and casinos. 

3. A game of cards : see Cassino. 

+ Ca’sitive, a, Ohs, rare—\ Having cases. 

165a Urquhart feitiel Wks. (183^) 201 Each casitive or 
personal part of speech is endued with all the numbers. 

Cask (kask), sb. Also 6-y oaske. [app. a. F. 
casque masc. ‘the head-peece teaimed a caske’ 
(Cotgr.), ad. Sp. casco ‘ a caske or bnrganet, also 
a head, a pale, a skonce, an earthen pot, sheard 
or galley cup’ (Minsheu), which Diez thinks de- 
rived from cascar to break into pieces, with the 
original sense of ' something broken, sherd’. The 
meaning ‘head-piece, burgonet’ coincides with 
sense 4 (in later times also spell casque, as in 
French) ; but sense i appears only in Eng,, and 
its origin is not clear. Cf. also Casket.] 

1. The general term for a wooden vessel of a 
cylindrical form, usually bulging in the middle, 
and of greater length than breadth, formed of 
curved staves bound together by hoops, with flat 
ends or ‘heads’; a barrel. Cf. BabbeIi sb. i, 
[13*6-56 cited in Rogers Agric. Prices III. 167/1. 374/4- 
1348 cited from ProcL Edw. V I, in Strype Eccl. Mestt, II. 193.] 
XS37 Tottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 133 Newwine will search to finde 
avent, Although thecaskebeneuer so strong. 1633T, Tamfs 
Voy. 80 With our Caske to Buoy her off. 1660 S. Fisher 
Ritsikks Alar7n''F\i%. (1697) 383 Empty Casks, that ever 
.sound the loudest among Iheir shallow Waters. 1708 J. 
Philips Cider n. (R.) Entertained With foreign vintage from 


his cider cask. x8i6 J. Smith Pa7iora7/ia Sc. 4 Art IL 824 
This cask must have a bung about an inch and a half from 
the bonom. 1S33 Sir H. Douglas Mil. Bridges 246 Let the 
bung diameter at a cask be 34 inches, its head diameter 27 
inches, and its length 50 inches. 

fb. collect. Casks collectively; ‘the commodity 
or provision of casks ’ (J.). Obs. 

1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 300 (R.) Because we be not sure 
what timber they shall find there to make caske, we have 
laden in these ships 140 tunnes emptie caske, that is 94 
tunnes shaken c^ke, and 46 tunnes whole. 1695 Lo7id. Gas. 
No. 3109/3 Having thrown over-board her Boat, Guns, and 
.several Cask. 1745 P. Thomas frxil. Atiso/is Voy. 28 
We righted her by shifting some of our full Cask and Iron 
Ballast. 

c. A cask and its contents ; hence as a measure 
of capacity, varying according to place, time, and 
commodity. 

X7a7-si Chambers Cycl. s.v., A cask of almonds is about 
three hundred weight. 1740 Somerville Hobbmol i. (1749) 
117 To broach his mellow Cask. lysa HuME A'sx.i5- Treat. 
(1777) I. 228 Negroes . sell . . their wives and mistresses, 
for a cask of brandy. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric.CEi.'D. S.) 
Cask of cider, usually it_o gallons. 1887 WhitahePs Al- 
manack 408 In 18S3 British Guiana e.xported of molasses 
10,349 casks. 

2 . fig. 

1598 E. GvLfmSkial. (1878)45 Philosophy Haulng , so well 
fore-season'd thy minds caske. 7 c 1600 Distracted Emp. 
iv. iii in Bullen O. PL (18S4) III. 237 A verye windye caske 
of emptynes.^ 1837 Heavysece Sanl (1869) 216 Ye binding 
hoops that bind the cask o' the soul. 

1 3. a. = CxiSKET. b. Case, shell. Obs. 

X 3 d 3 Shaks. 2 He7t. VI, in. ii. 409 A Jewell lockt Into the 
wofullst Caske That euer did containe a thing of worth, 

1646 R. Baillic Anabapt. (1647) 150 Not denying the shell 
and the cask to them who enjoy die kirnell and the peail. 

1647 Ward Swip. CobleraB Continually putting up English- 
women into Out-landish caskes [=ganaents], 1630 Fuller 
Pisgahi. iv. 10 Wax, the cask of honey. 1727 A. Hamilton 
xYctu Acc. E. Bid. I. xxiv. 296 Hie Fibres of the Cask that 
environs the Nut. 

+ 4. A head-piece or helmet ; = Casque. Obs. 

1580 Sidney A rcadia 11. A strong caske . , with which 

he covered his head. 1598 Barret Theor. Warresv. ii. 142 
A strong cask with his open visier. 1606 Shaks. Tr./^ Cr. 

V. ii. 169. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. fas. V. Wks. 
(1711) 103 Their casks, corslets, and vantbraces. 1696 [see 
Casque], 1776 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. (1870) 4 The infantry 
should have casks and cuirasses made of strong leather. 

tb. as a type of military life or authority. 

1&7 Shaks. Cor. iv. vii. 43 Nature, .not mooning From th’ 
Caske to th’ Cu-shion. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., cask-maker ; cask-like adj. 
13^ E. Gilwn Skial. (187B) 64 Empty caske like minds. 
1830 Kane Arct. ExpL 1 , xvii. stoo Old cask-staves. x886 
Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 2/1 The ordinary cask butter from 
Cork market. 

Cask (kask), p,! trans. [£.prec,] To put into 
a cask (or obs. a casket, box). 

156a Act 3 Eliz. V. § 6 Any Herring, being not sufficiently 
salted, packed and cashed. 1396 Nashe Saffro/i Walden 
Wks. (Grosart) III. 204 Doctor Perne is caskt vp in lead, 
and cannot arise to plead for himselfe. 1749 Wealth Gt. 
Britai/i 55 They are . . cashing , .^the fish. 1879 Baring- 
Gould Ger7/ra7ty II. 86 Cashing this costly drink for men. 

Hence Casked fpl. a. Casking vbl. sb, (also 
casks collectively ; in pi, wines in casks.) 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginiawi. xi. 86 Searching our cashed 
corne. 1791 Smeaton Edysione L. § 206 What quantity of 
casking would hold a gpven quantity of burnt hme was a 
matter untried. 

’{'Cask, w.® Obs. rare—^. [? ad. Sp. cascar.] 
? To crack, break in pieces. 

1600 Weakest to the Wall (1618) (N.) This hand Now 
shaking with the palsie, caske the bever Of my proud foe, 

Caskable, obs. form of Casoabei.. 

Caskade, obs. form of CascxIde. 

’I" Caskanet. Obs. Also oascaaet, -kenet, 
-kinet, casknet. [Made up by some confusion of 
casket and carkanet, carcanet : peril, orig. a mis- 
print for the latter, mistaken for a genuine word.] 
A word common in llie i^th c., which some 
appear to have identified with C«ibcanet, others 
to have used in the sense Casket. 

1607 LBigtia in Hazl. Dodsleg IX. 426 Such stir with 
sticks and combs, cascanets, dressings . . necklaces, carcanets, 
rebatoes. i6zi Burton Altai. Mel. in. ii. iv. i. (1651) 320 A 
chain of Pearl, a cascanet of Jewels, xfoj Webster 
Devils Lanu Case t, ii, Reach me the caskanet. 1638 Lane. 
Wills (1S61) III. 200 A caskenett w'l* red stones in it, 1641 

W. Cartwright Siege n. vi. The sea yields pearls unto thy 
Caskinet. c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 108 Wheras you 
please to call it the cabinet^ that holds the jewel] of our 
limes, you may rather term it a wicker casknet that keeps 
a jet ring. 1631 — Venice 134 Onely women might weare 
a small Casknet about their necks. 1693 W. Freke Set. 
Ess. xxxii. igS The Diamond that is true Brilliant . . needs 
nothing of the (jolden Caskanett, to set it off, or adorn it. 

Cai^et (ka-sket), Also 6 caakytt, 7 caa- 
cate, 9 oasquet. [Of uncertain etymology ; the 
form suggests a dim. of Cask ; but casket in fact 
occurs earlier than cask, and is without precedent 
as to meaning in Fr. or other lang. 

F. casquet is quoted hy Littr6 only of i6th c. in sense 
‘light helmet’, which is also the sense of Sp. casque te. 
Skeat conjectures that cosA’sif may have been coriupted from 
Fr. cassette ‘ small casket, chesty cabinet', etc., dim. ofeasse 
box, chest, Case ; this would give the sense, hut evidence 
of, or analogy for, the corruption is wanting.. Moreover 
Littrd has F. cassette only from 16th c,, when it may have 



CASKET. 

been adopted from It. cassetia ! there ia no twee of it in 
Eng. in 15th or i6th c.] 

1. A small box or chest for jewels, letters, or 
other things of value, itself often of valuable 
material and richly ornamented. 

. *463 ' in £tt^. Gilds (1870) 379 The same quayer to be put 
in a TOxe called a Casket. 3471 J. Pastos Lett. 670 III. 7 
Syche othyr "wryghtj'ngeii and stuff as was in my kasket. 
*S3o Palsgr. 203/r Casket or hamper, escrayn. rsjo in 
Arnot Hist. Edinburgh 30 The confident of the Earl of 
Both well . .delivered to the Earls servant his Casket of 
letters. *506 Smaks. McrJi. V. 11. vii. 18. 171a Pope Eaj^ 
Locki. 133 This casket India's glowing gems unlocks. 1876 
HuKPfiBEy Ccirt Cell. Man. i. 6 A richly carved casket of 
ivory. 

tl3. Money-box or ‘chest’ (?pseudo-an7t). 

1833 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1S30I 357 An order on the 
King’s casket for a thousand pounds. 

159s Shaks. John V. i. 40 They found him dead . . An 
empty Casket, where the lewell of life, .was rob'd and tane 
away. 1669 Sturuy Mariners Mag'. A iij b, Ransack this 
Cascate (therefore) where you'l find Plenty of Jewels to 
adorn the Mind. 1805 Woedsw. Prehtde v. (1850) 113 A 
volume . . Poor earthly Casket of immortal verse. 1822 
Hazlitt Table-t. II. x. 223, Z unlock the casket of memory. 

b. Sometimes used as the title of a selection of 
musical or literary ‘ gems 

Casket of Modern and Popular Songs. X871 
(frVfr) Casquet of Gems for the Pianoforte. 1877 (title) 
Casquet of Literature. 

3. A coffin, a S. 

X870 Corresp. in New York, In America a coffin is called 
a casket. iMi Times 24 Sept. 6 (Netv York Correspi) Here 
the casket will be placed on the train for Cleveland. 1883 
— 6 Aug. ^ Members . . mounted guard and stood around 
the casket in the funeral coacli. 

Casket, obs. form of Casquet, a helmet. 

Casket, another form of Gasket. 

C&'sket, z'. [f. Casket jAi] tram. To enclose 
or put up in a casket. Hence Ga'sketed a. 

x6ok Shaks. All's lYell n. v. 26, I have writ my letters, 
casketted my treasure. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 82 The 
Priests themselves doe full devoutly Casket up as homelie 
& brayed wares as these. 1636 Heyvvooo Challenge v. i. 
Wks. 1874 V. 77 ThisMirrour, which He casket. As my best 
jewelL x8aa W. Irvunc Braceb. Hall (1845) 32 The beauties 
casketed like gems within these walls. 

Casle, var. of Casule Obs.t chasuble. 

Casque (kaskl. [a. F. casque^ ad. Sp. casco in 
same sense : see Cask iA] 

1. A piece of armour to cover the head ; a helmet. 
A term apijlied very loosely to all kinds of mili- 
tary head-pieces, and now only historical, poetical, 
or foreign. Formerly written Cask. 

xs8e-x^ [SMCASK4A4]. X696 Phillips, Car7»<r, a helmet. 
17x4 Gay Trivia iii. 363 The fireman sweats beneath his 
crooked arms, A leathern cas^e his vent'raus head defends. 
XTgi CowpER Iliad ill. 37s They shook them in a brazen 
casque. 1842 Tennyson Galahad i My good blade carves 
the casques of men. 1877 Daily News 24 Dec. 5/4 The 
mitre-like casques of the Pauloff Guard regiment. 

2. iramf. a. Bot. The upper lip of the corolla of 
certaiu Labials; ; also the upper division of the 
perigone of orchids, b. Zool. A helmet-like struc- 
ture, as in the cassowary, Uie toucans. 

X790 R. Bland in Med. Conanun. II, 456 A very small 
part of the bony casque. 1794 Martyn Ronsseads Bot, iv. 
43 The casque crupper lip arched in order to cover the rest 
of the flower. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xiii. 72 In Bu- 
ceros eorrugatns, the whole beak and immense casque are 
coloured more conspicuously in the male. 

f3. (See qiiot.) 

X7S3 Ch.vmbeiis Cycl. Snpp., Casque, in natural history, a 
name given to a kind of murex, called the helraet-shell. 

Casqued, ppl. a. [f. prec. -k -ed =^.] Having 
a casque on. 

1S16 Scott Antiq.vi, Clothed in a dragoon’s dress, belted 
and casqued. 

Casquet (ku'sket, kaskc). Also 7 casket, [a. 
F. casquet, dim. of casque ; see Casque, Cask 
jA] A light and open helmet or casque. 

x6ii Cotgr., Casgtte, the head-peece tearmed a caske, or 
casket. Casquet, the same ; or, a little one. X649 Love- 
lace Poems (1659) 89. He tooke A Sword and Casket. 1864 
Burton Scat A or, I. ii. 85 A spread eagle argent, membered 
and beaked, poised on a casquet of the same. 

Casquet, var. of Casket, a box. 

Casquetel (kaskete-l). [f. Casquet + dim. suff. 
-el. App. not in Fr.] ‘ A small open helmet of 
a light kind, without beaver or visor, having a 
projecting umbril, and flexible plates to cover the 
nedc behind’ (Fairholt). 

X79S Southey yoocn of Arc ix. 230 "With a light and nn- 
plumed casquetel She helm’d her head. 1834 Planche 
Brit. Costume 193 Casquetels or steel caps, .are seen in the 
illuminations of this retgn [Hen. VI]. 

11 Casquette (koske-t). [Fr. ; fem. of casquet, 
dim. or casque Casque.] A head-dress resem- 
bling a casque. 

1840 L. S. Costello Swum, amongst Bocages II. 206 His 
long tresses were confined by an eastem-lookmg casquette. 

Caea sh., short for Cassino, q.v, 

Casa, a. Obs. [ad. L. cassus empty, void, 
vain. Cf. Cass v. The word in quot, 1549 may 
be meant for F. cassis."] a, Dismissed, cashiered, 
b. Void, null. 
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1549 Ln. Prot, SoMEMiCT to sir 1 \ Holy 24 Aug, (cf. 
Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App. EE ), Tlic Ruffens among them 
and Souldyeres Cases wh. be the cliefe doeres. a x6si Cal- 
DERWOOD Hist. Kirk 1 1843) 1 1 . 228 The sentence pronounced 
by the said Bishop of Rosse against the said James, in pinna 
contumacia:, to be casse and nulL 
’I'Cass, ®. Obs. exc. Sc. [a. F. to break, 

annul, cashier, the form of which can be derived 
only from L. qtiassdre to dash or break in pieces, 
which appears also to have in later times an- 
nexed the senses of L. cassdre to bring to nought, 
annul, f. cassus empty, void, vain. The latter 
would have given, in F., chasser. Also in fonn 
Cash ; see Quash, and cf. Cashier, also Cast v.] 

1. To make void, annul, quash. (Now chiefly in 
Sc. Lata.) 

1460 Cafgrave Ckron. 133 Whan this eloccion came to the 
Pope, hecassedit. i^o^-so Act iHe/t. VIII, xix. Preamb., 
His lettres patentes . . cassed and made voyde. X359-66 
Hist. Estate Scot, in Slisc. IVodrmv Soc. (1844) 57_ That 
court wes cast. 1609 Skene Maj. 57 That brieve is 
nulle, and may be cassen. xBtfi Royal Proclant. 12 Feb, 
in Lotid. Gas. No. 2221/4 We .. Do therefore, with Advice 
and Consent aforesaid, Cass, Annul and Discharge all Oaths 
whatsoever, c 1700 ia Sc. Pasquils (1868) 185 Young Stairs 
. . the King entic’d To cass the laws. 1851 Orig. Paroclu 
Scot. I. 333 Pope Benedict XIll..had cassed and annulled 
all annexations of churches.^ 

2. To discharge, dismiss ; disband, cashier. 

(In this sense the pa, pple. cosrrifwas completely confused 
with cast from Cast v. 27.) 

xSS° Cassing below]. i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. cj- 
Commiti. 200 When he cassethany gouemor of his prouince. 
a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Yatentm. ii. hi, Pontius, you are cast. 
1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. lu. (1673) 136/1 Constantine the 
Great had cassed the Pivetorian Souldiers. 1709 Stryfe 
A. R. Introd. §2. 20 To discharge and casse many others. 
Hence Cassed a., Gassing vbi. sb. and///, a. 
xfiSo Prol. sEdw. VlinN. ^ Q. ii Oct. (1856) 287 Vntill 
the dale of their cassyng and dismission. x6xi Cotgr., 
Malasidrin, a cassed souldior. 1638 in Sc. Pasquils (x868) 
32 Cassing acts of Farlament. 1844 Outram Lyrics (1874) 14 
An evendown cassin’ o' the bargain. 

Cass, obs. form of Case sb. 

Cassada. Also 7 cassawder. A variant of 
Cassava. 

a 1643 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. (i704'> 450/2 We 
shall not want a sufficient quantify of Maiz and Cassado. 
x66i Hickeringill fameuea 74 His Bread and drink both 
made of one root are, Cassasuder call’d, cook’d hy the 
womens care. 1756 P. Browne yamaica 349 Cassava, Cas- 
sada, or Cassadar. 1771 Robertson Hist. Amer, (1778) 1 . 
II. 125 The insipid bread made of the cassada-rool. 1802 
Naval Chron. VlII. 149 A kind of bread . . called cassada, 
or cassavi. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Euiomol. x, (1828) I. 337 The 
larvae, .feed on the indigo and cassada. 1873 Act 36 ^ 37 
Vic.^ lx.YxvIii. Sched. i, An extraordinary quantity of . . 
manioc, or cassada, commonly called farinha. 

aitrih. 1730 G. Hughes Barbados 249 The poisonous 
Cassado juice. 17x3 Deriiam Phys.~Theoi. sg The Cassada- 
Flant unprepared poisoneth. 

+ Cassade. Obs. rare~\ 

i4» Lydg. Chron. Tivy iir. xxii, .Some wolde liaue , .An 
hawherion of late wrought cassade That with weight he be 
not ouer lade. 

Cassadone : see Cassidoike. 
t Cassakin. Obs. Also casakeue. [a. F. 
casaquin (in It. casaccjiino ‘a jerkin, a mandillion’, 
Florio) dim. of cosaque (or according to Lagarde, 
its source) : see Cassock.] = Cassock i, 2 . 

iSfio Aberdeen Regist. (Jam.) Ane casakene of dam- 
mass with pesmeiuis of siluir&langhuttownis of the samen, 
1S79 Fenton Gniccictrd, xiv. (1599) 674 He caused his people 
to put vpon their cassakins the red crosse. 16x5 Sylvester 
St. Lewis 544 (D.) To turn the skins to Cassakins of Gold, 
fOassall. Obs. rare. [Derivation rmcertain : cf. 
Cat. coxal, Pr. dials, ra/jra/, cay sal tooth, grinder.] 
? A -vvisdom-tooth.. 

1341 R. Copland Guydott’s Quest. Chirurg. (isqg) 18 
Howe many lethe ought euery person e to Eaue?.. two 
douales, two quadruples .viij. molares, and two cassalles 
[L. cay sales). 1348 VicaryJ 4 «<*A Alan. (1577) F iij b. Two 
Cannines, eyght Morales, and two Canstdes [icausales]. 

Caasamate, obs. form of Casemate. 
t Cassan. Obs. Tkieoes' cant. [cf. L. caseits, 
Du. haas, MDu. Mse.] Cheese. 

1367 Harman Caveat 83 Cassatt, cheese. 1641 Brome 
yov. Crmo It. Wks. 1873 III. 388 Here's Ruffpeck and Casson, 
and all of the best. 

Ij Cassaut, a. Obs. rare. [F. cassant brealdng : 
Littre has poires cassantcsl] Brittle ; friable. 

1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s,v. Pear, the Pulp is Sugary 
and Juicy, has a vinous Taste, and is cassant. 

11 Cassaveep (kts'sarip). Also casserepo, 
cassaripa, -ripe, -rob. [Of Carib origin : Mar- 
tins Gloss. Bresil 391 , gives Galibi (Island Carib) 
cassiripd, ‘radix Manihot raspata’, cassiri, caxiri, 
cachiH, ‘potus e radice fermentata Manihot A 3 ipi ’ 
(the sweet manihot).] ‘The inspissated juice of 
the cassava, which is highly antiseptic, and forms 
the basis of the West Indian pepper-pot ’ {^Treas. 
Bot^. 

1832 V yg. Subsf . Food 155 The juice of bitter cassava . . 
boiled with meat and seasoned . . forms a favourite soup, 
called by the Brazilians casserepo. 1B33 Whateley in Life 
(r866) II. 290 The inspissated juice of the Cassava is called 
Cassaripa. x^^All Y. Rouua’Na. 32. 125 Casareep. .being 
also a powerful antis^tic. 1882 Stmida-rd 14 Dec. 5/3 The 
cassareh . . the chief ingredient in the famous 'pepper pot'. 


CASSEGBAIKlAINr. 

’t'Cassate, /«•///<?• and a. Obs. [ad. L. r'ajjif/- 
us, pa. pple, of cassdre : see next.] = Cassed. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 204 b, This testament is cassat and an- 
nulled. 1(534 Hammond Ahsw. Animadv. Ignal. ii. § i. 27 
A voyd or emssate hope. 2639 — Chi Ps. Ixxvii. 10 God’s 
mercies were forgotten, and his promises cassate. 

i* Ca’Ssalie, V. Obs. Also 6-7 cassat. [f. L. 
cassat- ppl. stem of cassd-re ; see Cass z>. and 
-ATE 3.] = Cass v. 

xsia Act 4 Hen. VlII, xiv. Preamb., The said late noble 
Kyng . . reversed adnulled repelled cassated and made 
voyde, etc. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 584 
The Pope . . did cassate his Election, a 26x9 Daniel Coll. 
Hist. Eng. (1626) 142 Why should he not cassat those 
Charters ? x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 64 This I hope 
doth not cassate what we have said, but rather corroborate. 
1744 J. liEWis Pecockeais, That he would cassate his bull of 
restitution. 

Hence Oassating vbl. sb. 

2636 Trapp Comm. Hebr. vu. 18 For there is verily a dis- 
annulling . . an outing, enssating, expunging. 

Cassation (kses^i'/an), [ad. late L. cassdtidn- 
em, n. of action f. cassdre ; see Cass 0. So in F.] 
1 . The action of making null or void ; cancella- 
tion, abrogation. 

Court H Cassalion [Fr. Cour de cassatiou], in France, 
the appellation of the supreme court of appeal, as having 
the power in the last resort to alter, or cancel, or quash 
(casser) decisions of the other courts which aie wrong in 
foiin or law. 

c 1423 Wyntoun Crofi. ix. xxiii. 70 Quhen of Jiir Electi- 
ownys Twa fell sic Cassatiownys. x6ix Cotgr., Cassation, 
a cassation, a quashing, cassing, breaking, a 2619 Daniel 
Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 112 There was no cassation of the 
first [election]. 2730 Beawes Lex Mercat.(igsi) 369 Under 
penalty of Cassation and being mulct. 2830 Alison Hist. 
Ettrope II. vi. § 29. 28 A new Tribunal, entitled the Court 
of Cassation, was established at Paris to revise the sen- 
tences of inferior tribunals. 2833 Motley Dntch Rep. i. ii. 
(1866) 81 By a general cassation of all their constitutions. 

1 2 . Dismissal of a soldier ; cashiering. Obs. 

2602 Segar Hon. Mil. Civ. xxv. 32 Cassation causaty or 
reasonable, in consideration of sicknesse or disability, etc. 

. . Cassation ignominious, was for some offence, etc. 

Cassava (k^sawa). Forms : a, 6 -'j casavi, 
7-9 cassavi, cassavy, -vie, -via, (caoavi) ; i 3 . 7 
cazava, 7-9 cassava, 8-9 casava ; 7. 8-9 cas- 
sava ; see also Cassada. [InF. cassave, Pg. cas- 
save, Sp. casabe, cacaie, all from the Taino language 
of Hayii, where it is variously given as cafdbi, 
casdvi, casdbbi, cassdve (see Peter Martyr). Several 
of these forms have been at times used in Eng- 
lish.] 

1 . A plant, called also by its Brazilian name 
Mandioc, Manihot uHlissinta (N.O. Etiphorbiaceee), 
two varieties (or species) of which are extensively 
cultivated in the West Indies and tropical America, 
as also in Africa, for their fleshy tuberous roots, 
which ‘ yield the greatest portion of the daily food 
of the natives of tropical America’. 

The root of the Sweet Cassava (A/. Aipi)is wholesome 
and is commonly prepared as a vegetable , the root of the 
Bitter Cassava contains a most virulent poisonous juice, 
which is however highly volatile, and is expelled by heal. 

TSSS Eden Decades 1 r. Ind. 1. vii. (Arb.) 93 They had only 
CazibL that is suche rootes whereof they make theyr breade. 
2624 Capt. Smith Virginia i. 10 Cassavia growes in Ma- 
rishes. 2637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 31 [Bread] made 
of the flower of Mayes and Cassavie mixed together. 1712 
in A. Duncan AlamneVs Chron. (1803) III. 313 Sweet cas- 
save and ^een plantain roasted, 2796 Stedman Surinam 
II. Aviii, Planlams and sweet cassavas roasted, a x8x8 M. 
G. Lewis yVvif. W. Ind. (1834) 2x2 The hi tier cassava, unless 
the juice is carefully pressed out of it, is a deadly poison. 

2 . The nutritions staich or flour obtained from 
the roots of the Mandioc by grating them, and 
pressing out the juice; the bread made from this. 

A prepared form of cassava flour is Tapioca. 

1377 Fbampton yoyfull Newes 103 The Casaui is the 
bread . . made of an Heaibe that the Indians dooe call 
Yuca. t6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 462 Cassaui, a 
kinde of breade made of roots. 2623 Furchas Pilgr. I. viii. 
ii. 616 Bread of a great roote called Yuca, which they name 
Cacavi. 2633 Gerards Herbal 2543 (L.) The Indian bread 
called Cazava. :wso Beawes {1752) 754 Manioc 

of whose Roots Cassave is made. 2828 W. Irving Columbus 
(1848) 1 . 160 A kind of bread called cassava. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Avier. (1783) II. 430 The inhabit, 
ants . . had none but Cassava bread. 2884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 150/1 Cassave Biead, 2796 Stedman Surinam II. 
XX. 96 We passed through two old cassava fields, 2836 
Maccillivray tr. Humboldt’s Trav. xviii. 257 Occupied in 
preparing cassava-flour. 1837 M. Donovan Dorn, Econ. 
II. 325 The sweet cassava plant is free from any noxious 
property. 2719 De Foe Crttsoe (1840) I. vii. 116, 1 searched 
for the cassave root. 

Cassaware, etc., obs, ff. Cassowabt. 
Oassaydown, caBsedoii(iie, var. Cassidoine. 

Casse. Obs. rare. [cf. OF. casse oak.] 

2323 Fitzherb, Hush. § 230 Dyuers apple trees that haue 
knottes in the howes as casses or wydes. 

Casse, obs. form of Case sb. 

Cassegrainiau (kffisfgreunian), a. Applied 
to a modification of the Gregorian reflecting tele- 
scope suggested in 1672 by M. Cassegrain. 

2823 Kater 'mPhil. Trans. No. vdb (title) On the light 
of the Cassegrainian Telescope, compared with that of the 
Gregorian. 2831 Brewster Optics xlii. 352 The Casse. 
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grainian telescope . . differs from the Gregorian only in 
having its small speculum, .convex instead of concave. 

Oasseer(e, casseir, obs. ff. Cashieb. 

Casse paper, cassie-. [perh. repr. a Fr. 
faphr cassJ broken paper.] The paper of the 
two outside quires of a ream. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. iii. 120/1 Cassie Quires, are 
the_ two out side Quires in a Ream, called also Cording 
Quires. Cassie Paper, are Quires made up by Paper-makers 
of Torn, Wrinkled, Stained or otherwise naughty Sheets. 
1825 Home Every~day Bk. I. 1139. 1858 Simmomds Diet. 
Trade, Casse-pa-fer, broken or damaged paper. 

t Gasser. Obs.-'^ [f. Cass o. - i--Eai.] One 
who ‘ Casses’. 

i6h Cores., Qtiassetir, squasher, ca.sser, canceller. 

Gasserian, (.kasla-rian), a. [According to Sjui. 
Soc. Lex. from Giulia Casserio of Piacenza, 1545- 
1616.] Gasserian (or Gassenan) ganglion : the 
ganglion of the larger root of the fifth nerve. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat, VadeMec. 407 It arises from the 
upper angle of the Gasserian ganglion. 

II Gasserole (ksesema-l). [Fr. =It. casserola, 
Sp. cacerola ; the radical form is app. seen in Sp. 
cazo, F. casse ‘an open-mouthed pan fit to boil 
things in’ (Cotgr.) ; but its actual history is ob- 
scure; cf. F, cassole, It. cazzuola, Sp. cazuela, 
mentioned under Cassolette.] 

1 . A kind of stew-pan. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Roach, Roaches may . . be 
dress'd in a Casserole. 1849 Curzon Visits Monast. 342 
Not a scrap of furniture, not even a pipkin or a Casserole. 

2 . The edging or outer portion of ceitain dressed 
dishes. 

1706 Phillips, Casserole . . a Loaf stuff’d with a Hash of 
roasted Pullets, Chickens, etc., and dress’d in a Stew-Pan 
of the same Bigness with the Loaf ; also a kind of Soop or 
Potage of Rice, etc. with a Ragoo. 1730-6 in Bailev. 18^ 
New Syst. Cookery 126 Casserol or Rice Edging for a Currie 
or Fricassee. 1858 Simmomds Trade, Casserolle . . a. 
bordering of rice to a dish. Mod. Diets, have A mould (in 
the shape of a hollow vessel) of boiled rice, or of mashed 
potato, baked, in which meats are served at table. Such 
meats are said to be served ‘eu casserole’. 

IlGasaette (kase't), [Fr., dim. of casse or 
caisse (cf. Case), ad. It. cassettai\ A casket. 

1793 Southey Life ^ Corr. (1849) I. 196 In very bad 
weather, take out my casette and write to you. 1807 — 
Espriellds Lett. (1814) 1. 83 One purchase I ventured to 
make, that of atravelling caissette. 1881 Contenip. Rev. June 
926 The robbery of Baroness Von Meyerdorff 's Cassette. 

b, Photogr. (see quot.). 

*873 tr. Vogets Chetn, Light v. 42 For the purpose of 
transporting the plate, .the photographer employs a little 
flat box called the cassette. 

Cassey. Pavement ; see Causey. 

cvjss Blackwell in Burton Hist, Scot. II, 42 , 1 shall be 
free of the cassey stones of London. 

't'Gasshe. Obs. Also Cases. [See Kex.] 
The wild chervil, Anthrisais sylvestHs\ also 
vaguely applied to other Umbelliferous plants. 

1548 Turner Nantes of Herbes 54 Myrrhis, is called in 
Cambrygeshyre casshes, in other places mockecheruel. 1578 
Lyte Dodocfts v, liii. 616 Of Myrrhis Casshes or Caxes. 
This herbe is called, .in Englishe, as Turner sayth, Casshes, 
or Caxes, bycause Spinsters use the stemmes . . for quilles 
and Caxes, to winde yarne upon, x^o Parkinson Theatr. 
Eot. (Br. & Holl.), Caxes or Kicsies is hemlock. 

Casslie, obs. form of Cache. 

Cassia, 1 (k£e-sia). Also (4 ebasee), 4-^ caaia. 
[a. L. casia (cassia), a. Gr. xaffia, ad. Heb. HJl'Vp 
^tsis-ah ‘a bark resembling cinnamon, but less 
aromatic, so called from being stripped off (f. JJVp 
gdtsas. to cut off, strip off bark) ’, Gesenius. 
Wyclif’s word points to an OF. form with ch.'\ 

1 . An inferior kind of cinnamon, esp. the bark 
obtained from Cinnamonmm Cassia ; thicker, 
coarser, less delicate in flavour, and cheaper than 
the true cinnamon. More frilly Cassia-bark, 

e 1000 Ags, Ps, xliv. 10 [xlv. 8] Myrre, and gutta, and cassia 
dropiaS of jiinum claSum. 138a V/yclif Ex. xxx. 24 Tak 
to thee swete smellynge thingis. .ofehasee [1388 casia] fyve 
hundryd sides. 1398 Trevisa Bartit. DeP, R, xvii. xxviii. 
(1495I 621 Though men vse to wryte and to sowne Cassia 
wyth dowble S yet it sholde be wiyten and sowned wyth 
00 syngle S. — Cfasia and not Cassia. iSS3 Eden Treat. 
Nemlnd, (Arb.)is Spyces..as ginger, pepper, mirabolanes, 
Cardamome, Cassia, 1611 Bible Ps. x1v._8 All thy gar- 
ments smell of myrrhe, and aloes, and cassim 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 6ao Cassia, which is now the substitute of Cinna- 
mon. 1693 Sir T. Blount iVrtA Hist. 41 You may call the 
thicker Bark Cassia, and the thinner Cinnamon. 1871 tr, 
Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. §41. 162 The spectrum, .obtained 
from oil of cassia, 

b. Also distinguished from 4, as cassia lignea, 

X398 Tvce.'naKBarth.DeP. R. xvii, xxvii. (149s) 620 That 
one manere Cassia is callyd Cassia fistula and the other 
Cassia lignea. .Cassia lignea is the rynde of a lytyll tree. 
1703 LoiM. Gaz. No. 4x46/4 Fine Cinnamon 12 Bales, Ordin- 
ary Cinnamon or Cassia Ligna 153 Bales. 1883 Daily News 
II Oct. 2/7 Of 1,600 boxes Cassia Lignea ofifered. 

2 . The tree itself, Cinnamomum Cassia. 

*S53 Eden Treat. New Ltd. (Arb.) 8 A great wood of Pre- 
cious trees, some of Cinomome & Cassia. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 1. 373 Casia or Canell, a plant it is, which groweth 
neer to the plains from whence the Cinamon comes. 183a 
Veg, Sitbst. Food 347 Cassia . . is a native of . . the south of 
Asia, ."rhe bark and buds are known in commerce as cassia 
lignea and cassia buds. 


3 . poet. A fragrant shrub or plant. This is 
partly a rhetorical use of the word from the Bible 
(Ps. xlv, 8), partly a reference to the casia of 
Vergil and Ovid, explained by Lewis and Short as 
‘a fragrant, shrub-like plant, mezereon ’, thought 
by some to be Osyris alba Linn., by Prof. Daubeny 
to be Daphne Gnidium. 

IS94 Grcenc Look. Glasse (1861) 135 This ofiering of . . 
myrrh and cassia, freely I do yield. 1616 Bullok^r, s.v. 
Casia, Poets understand often by it some sweel-smclling 
herbe. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 293 Through Gi oves of Myrrhe, 
And fiouring Odours, Cassia, Nard, and Balme, A Wilder- 
ness of sweets. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 430 Beneath 
his Body, bioken Boughs and I'hyme, And pleasing Casia 
just renew’d in prime, a i8ai Keats Epist, 271 And inter- 
twined the cassia’s arms unite, With its own drooping buds. 

4 . Bot. A genus of trees, shrubs, or herbs (N.O. 
Leguminosss) distributed in numerous species 
over tlie warmer regions of the earth. The leaflets 
of several species constitute what are known in 
medicine as Senna leaves. The name Cassia fistula 
was given already in the Middle Ages, to one 
species, the Padding Pipe tree, a native of India, 
but cultivated in Northern Africa, the West Indies, 
etc., which produces the cassia pods containing 
a pulp used as a laxative. Thence botanists have 
extended the name to the genus. 

1398 Trevisa /’.if. xvn.xxviii.(i495) 621 Caisia 

fistula is the fruyte of an certen tree that beryth longe sede 
. . the mery within Ls blacke and moyst and swete and is 
medlyd wyth certen whyte greynes. 1383 Lloyd Treas. 
Health H V, Lentj'l, roses, Licorise & a lytle of Cassia- 
fistula. 1688 R. Holme Annotery ii. 97/1 Cassia., the 
Flowers are yellow, many ei owing together on a long stalk. 
1703 Loud. Gas. No. 3940^ Their Cargo’s, consisting of . . 
Lignum Vitte, Molosses, &shia Fistula, Shruff, etc. 1789 
W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1700) 545 Some manna and pulp of 
cassia may be dissolved in boiling water. 1B66 Livingstone 
frttl. ix. I. 23s Cassias and another tree. . are now in flower, 
b. Any medicinal product obtained from this. 

1343 Tbaheron Vigo’s Chintrg. ix. 256 Purge the norice 
with cassia or manna, i^i Salmon Syn. Med. iii. Ixxxiii. 
7a6GentlypurgewithCassiamixedwith turpentine. 1727-31 
Chambers Cycl. s.v.j Cassia of the islands .. is sent from 
the Antilles^ where it is produced in such abundance, that 
the vessels, in then home voyages, use it as ballast. 1796 
Stedman Surinant II. xxv. 225 The cassia, a shining hard 
yellow seed inclosed in a woody shell near sixteen inches 
long . . with a black soft pulp^ as sweet as honey ; this is 
considered as a verj’ safe iLxative. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as caBsia.-baTk, lignea 
(see above, i) ; cassia fistula (see 4) 5 cassia- 
buds, the unexpanded buds of several species of 
cinnamon, esp. Cinnamomum aromaticnm, used 
like cinnamon or cloves ; cassia-oil, common oil 
of cinnamon; cassia-pods, -pulp, the fruit of 
Cassia fistula (see 4) ; cassia-stick tree, a name 
of C, fistula-, cassia-tree (see 2). 

1831-9 Hooker in Manual Sc. Eng. 426 An inferior kind 
of ’’ Cassia Buds known as Lovengoopor is found at Madras. 
1736 P. Browne Jamaica 222 The “Cassia-stick Tree . . 
The pulp that surrounds the seeds . . is an easy gentle lax- 
ative. 1779 Forrest Voy. N, Guinea 266 On the hills we 
saw a great many “cassia trees. xSii A. T. Thomson Land. 
Disp. (1818) 225 The “cassia tree is a native of Malabar, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java. 

•j* Gassia Obs. Also cashee. (See quots.) 

1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1837) II. 372 Mr. Wightman . . 
has cast 2 cassia brass guns of 7 foot long, to throw bombs 
of 10 inches diameter. Ibid. III. 28 A tiyall of some Cassia 
guns to shoot granadoes. . before his majestie in Hyde park. 
Ibid. HI. 03, 6 brass cashee pieces . . to shoot granado’s 
thro' the side of a ship, then breaks and setts fire to the 
same. 

GaSsideOUS (k^esi'dfios), a. Bot. [f. L. cassid- 
ew helmet -h-EOua.] Helmet-shaped, helmet-like. 

183s Lindley Introd, Bot. (1848) 1. 335 If the corolla is 
very irregular with one petal very large and helmet-shaped 
it is sometimes called cassideous. x88o Gray Bot. Text-bk. 

Gassidiform (kgesi-difpjm), a. [on L. type 
cassidiform-is : see prec.] Helmet-shaped. 

x866 /ntell. Observ. 134 The large cassidiform Thymalus. 

tCassidoine, -doney-donyL Obs. Forms: 
a. 4 cassidoin, oosydoyn, 7 cassidoin(e ; B. 5 
caBsedon(ne, 5-6 oassidou, 6 oassaydowu, 
cassa-, cassidone, -en ; 7. 7 cassidonie, 8 cas- 
sidony j 5 . 6 casyldou, oasailden. [a. OF. cassi- 
doine, a semi-popular form of calcidoine, calcedoine, 
ad. L. ckalceddnius (lapis) a stone of Chalcedon : 
see Chalcedony.] = Chalcedony. ^ 

a 1300 Floriz 4 Bl, 286 Suj>J>e riclie cassidoines. And Ja- 
cinctes and topaces. ^1323 E. E, Allit.P. B. 1471 Casy- 
doynes, & crysolytes, & clere rubies. 14M /«w. Jas. Ill, 
in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864I II. 392 A collar of cassedemis. 
1300 Inv. in Ann. Reg. (1708)133 A pair of beads ten stones, 
cassidens. 1503 Will 0/ Beth (Somerset Ho.), A peyre of 
bedes of Casyldon. c 1330 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 297 A 
garnysshing for a Sake for a Cassadone. 1334 in Eng, Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 193 Item x bedes of lambre & ij cassildens 
with a stryng of silk. 1348 Will of Datne M. Kingston 
(Somerset Ho.), A paire of heades of Cassaydown. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 4S4 We digged into the same earth for 
Cassidonie and Crystall. Ibid. 603 In these crystals as 
well as in Cassidoins. i6ix Cotgr., Cassidonie, a cassi- 
donie ; a base, and brittle stone, of small value, though it 
shine like fire. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Sufp., Cassidony, a 
name given by the Italians and Germans to a sort of beads 
made of the yellow and red chalcedony. 


attrib. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 603 These rich Cassidoine 
vessels [called in Latiue Murrhina] from out of the Leuant. 

Cassidony^ (ktE-sidoni). Bot. [Of uncertain 
etymology : suggestions are that it is the same 
word as prec., or of the same derivation. 

(Skinner’s guess that it might be a corruption o(*Stachas 
sidonius labours under the fatal objection that no such 
name is known.)] 

1 . The plantirt&fl«tftr/n Sfeechas, French lavender. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens ii. Ixxxvii. 266 It is called .. in Eng- 
lish French Lauender, Cassidonie, and of some Laiiender 
gentle. 1397 Gerard Herbal (1633) 586 iL.j In English .. 
Cassidonie ; and some simple people, imitating the same 
name do call it ‘ Cast me down ’. 1629 ParkiN!,on Kitcheti 
Gard.^ i. vii. 471 C_a.ssidonie is a small kinde of Lauender, 
but differing both in forme & qqalitie. 1713 J. Pctiver in 
Pliil.^ Trans. XXVIII. 43 Cassidony or French Lavander. 
*753 iu Chambers Cycl. Supp. App,, and in mod. Diets. 

2 . ‘ Mountain or Golden Cassidony : names used 
for the Gnaphalium of authors’, Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. App. (Gnaphalium Stcechas Treas. Bot.) 

Gassie, -y (kte'si). dial. Also cazzie, cosie. 
[ = Icel. ‘ kass, mod. kassi a case, large box, creel’.] 
A kind of basket made of straw, used in Orkney 
and Caithness. 

1693 Wallace Orhtey 34 A sort of Vessel made of Straw, 
called Cassies, in which they keep and transport their Corn. 
*793 Statist. Acc. Scot.Yll. 324 Straw cazzies which were 
u.sed as sacks for carrying Victual. Ibid. X. 23 (Jam.) Straw 
creels called cassies, made very compactly of long oat straw. 
1880 Times 30 Sept,, A peculiar basket made of plaited straw 
and called a ‘ cassy’. The ‘ cassy ’ is strapped to the shoul- 
ders in such a way as to leave the hands free. 

Cassier(0, cassir, obs. ff. Cashieb v. 
Cassilden : see Cassidoine. 

Cassimere (kse-simiej). Also 8 kassimere, 
9 oasimire. [in F. casimir (‘mot recent’), Sp. 
casimiro, Ger. kasimir. Another form of Cash- 
MEBE ; the country was called Keshimur by Marco 
Polo, Queximir by Barros, Kachemire by Bernier, 
Cassimer by Herbert 1665.] 

A thin fine twilled woollen cloth used for men’s 
clothes. Cf. ICebseymeee. 

[1704 Dryden Aurttngz. iii. i, (Y.) The Queen of Cassimere. 
1784 in Seton-Karr Sel. Calcutta Gas. I, 47 (Y.) For sale 
— superfine cambrics and edgings . . scarlet and blue Kassi- 
meres. 18x4 J. Forbes Orient. Mem. III. 177 (Y.) The 
shawls of Cassimer and the silks of Iran.) 

*774 Westm, Mag. II. 239 The favourite Riding-Dress is 
a light-coloured Cassimei e, lined with different coloured silks. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1826) 77 His white cassimere 
small clothes. 1822 Byron Juan ix. xliii, Brilliant breeches 
. , Of yellow casimire. i^a Bischopf Woollen Meuiitf. 
11. 421 Coatings, cassimeres, hosiery. 1843 Carlyle Past 
Pres, (1858) 203 Of fustian, of cassimere, of Scotch-plaid. 

OasBin, obs. Sc. f. Casten pa. pple, of Cast ». 

II Gassine. Obs. [F. cassine (loth c. in Littre), 
repr. late L. cassina hut, farm-house (dim, of cassa, 
casa cottage) ; cf. It. casitio.] 

' In the military language, a farm-house, where 
a number of soldiers have posted themselves, in 
order to make a stand against the approaches of 
an enemy’ (Chambers Cycl. Supp, 1753). 

x7o8 Kersey, Cassifie, a Country Farm-House in Italy, 
sura as are occasionally fortify’d to maintain a particular 
Post, etc. 1720 Lotid. Gas, No. 39x5/1 Th)b Moors entring 
the Cassine set up their Colours there . . a Cassine before 
a Half-Moon that covered our Centre, 

Cassinette (ktesine't). Also oasinet. [PA 
factitious name suggested by cassimerel\ A light 
mixed cloth, a modification of cassimere, with the 
warp of cotton, and the weft of very fine wool, or 
wool and silk. 

1846 in Worcester. 1863 Dicey Federal St. 1. 255 Casinet 
pants, and yellow gauntlet gloves. x88x Echo n Feb. 1/5 
Scarlet woollen blankets pay 51 per cent, on their value 
. . cassinetts, 135 per cent. 

Cassing: see Cass v. 

Cassiniau (ksesi-nian), a. [f. proper name 
Cassini + -ian.] Of or pertaining to G. D. Cassini 
(1635-1713), or his descendants, a celebrated 
family of French astronomers, or to their scientific 
researches. Cassinian oval ; = Cassinoid. 

1726 tr. Gregor’s Astron. L 394 This Cassinian Hypo- 
thesis. .has this Physical Disadvantage. xtSh Academy 10 
July 29/2 The curve of sines, the cassinian oval, the catenary, 
and such like curves. x88a Minchim Unipl. Kmemat. 204 
One of the Cassinian ellipses. 

Gassiuite. Min. A variety of orthoclase con- 
taining barium, 

tSgsMin. of Pa. 93 The more laminate, .bluish green feld- 
spar, the cassinite, is found at Blue Hill, Delaware Co. (Fa.) 

Cassiuo (kasr-nn). Also oasiuo. [Another 
form of Casino.] A game at cards in which 
the ten of diamonds, great cassine (or great 
case) counts two points, and the two of spades, 
called little cassino (or little cass) counts one; 
eleven points constituting the game. Also attrib,, 
as cassino table. 

179a W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) I. 250 A large party at 
Faro and Cassino was made, .at a ^eat house inPiccadllly. 
tSoo Jane Austen Lett. (X8S4) I. 245 A whist and a casino 
table. x8ii — Sense 4 Seets. ii. i. 122 Lady Middleton pro- 
posed a rubber of Cassiuo to the others. x8ii £, Nares 
Thinks I to ?«yfe^(i8i6)II. 13a (D.) Two whist, cassino, or 
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quadrille tables 'vsill dispose of four couple . Oreat ca*-^, 
little cass, and the spade-, Ala'am. 

Cassiltoid 'kiE'sinoid). Geom, \pL.'¥ ,cassinoidc\ 
see Cassiniait and -*iiu] A cun’e t^hich Cassini 
wished to substitute for the ellipse, in explanation 
of the planetary movements ; an oval having two 
foci, such that the product of the focal radii of 
any point on the curve is constant (instead of their 
sum being constant as in the ellipse). 

CSiSSiobsrxy (tse’SWjberii. The fruit of 
Viburnum tmvigaium, the Cassioheriy-busli. 

17S3 CH.s..uBEa5 Cycl. Siifi/i. App., Cassioheny-tnv, in 
botany, the name of a genus of plants called by Linnsus 
Cassaur, 18^ in WeiiSier. 1884 in Miller Pltmt-u. 

CSiSSiope’iaJl, a. Of Cassiopeia, one of the 
northern constellations. (In this constellation a 
brilliant new star appeared in 1572, which subse- 
quently disappeared again.) 

C1630 Dbumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. sS And if 
perhaps no Casstopeian spark lAVhich in the north did thy 
first tKing mark) Shine o’re thy hearse. 

Cassi^ue, obs. form ot Cacique. Also, a name 
of the Mocking Bird of Guiana. 

iSaj Watertosi IVaud, S. Amer. 11. (1887) 167 The Cas- 
sique is gregarious .. he goes by no other name than that 
of mocking-bird amongst the colonists. _i8a6 Sid. Smith 
\V ks. (1839) II. 78 The cassique, in size, is larger than the 
starling ; he courts the society of man. 

Gasslt : see Chased. 

Gassiterite (kasi'tCTSit). Min. [f. Gr. Kaffai- 
Ttpas tin+-lTE.] Native staimic dioxide, the most 
common ore of tin, occurring in various forais, as 
tin stone, wood tin, toad’s-eye tin, stream tin. 

1838 Shepard J/i«. 264 Wood-tin of the Cornish miners is 
only a variety of cassiterite. 1873 Watts JJVkwim] CJum. 
445 Dioxide, or Stannic Oxide, occurs native as tin-stone 
or cassiterite. tSm Rutley Stitd. Rocies x. 14S. 

Cassi'-terota'ntalite. Min. [f. as prcc. 4 
TaNtalite.] a variety of tantalile in which part 
of the tantalic acid is replaced by stannic acid. 

1830 Dara Mm. 403 The tantalitefrom Finbo . .(cassitero- 
tantalite) contains much oxide of tin. 

Cassius (kwsiiJs). Name of a German phj'si- 
cian of 17th c. ; whence Purjtk of Cassiics, a 
splendid purple pigment : see quot. 

(;x863 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc, I. 373/2 The pui-ple powder, 
produced by precipitating a solution of chloride of gold by 
means of the chloride of tin, is employed for the purpose of 
colouring China ware, 1 1 is termed in the arts, the ‘ purple 
powder of Cassius'. 1869 Roscoe Ekni. C/ieiit. 252 A 
splendid purple colotu* called purple of cassius. 

Cassock (ksB'sak), sk Forms : a. 6-7 cas- 
aaoke, 7 caasaok, (cass-, casaque) ; (I. 6 cas- 
Boke, oassocke, (8-9 cassoc), 6- cassock, [a. 
F. cosaque ‘a cassocke, mandilion, long coat’, 
1 6th c. in Littre, (corresp. to Sp. and Pg. casaca ‘ a 
souldiers cassocke, a (rock, a horsemans coat’, 
Minsheu, It. cascuca ‘a frocke, a horse-mans 
cote, a long cote ; also a habitation or dwelling ’ 
Florio). The military use is the original ; the 
ecclesiastical use appears to have aiisen in Eng- 
lish, in the 17 th century. 

If the It. is the original, and casacca ‘cassock* the same 
word as rnritrcn:* dwelling ' (see above), then it is a deriv, of 
casa house (as if 'a garment that covers like a house' : cf. 
Casule, Chasuble); but the identification is doubtful. 
The Diet, de Tretwix suggests that casaqne Ls a variant of 
Cosaque Co.ssack, from whom the military cassock might 
take its name, Lagarde {jSditittg. Gelehrie Ameiger, 13 
Apr, 1887, 238) maintains that F. casagtte is a back-forma- 
tion n-om atsaguin (by incorrectly viewing the latter as a 
dimln. form), and that casaquin, It. casace/dno, was a cor- 


ruption of Arab, t c. :S kazayand, ad. Pers. A 

'V 

kazkdyand, a padded jerkin, or acton, f. p kceyft= A 

kaj raw silk, silk fioss 4 lAJLfll nyaad stufied. The word 
kasag&n actually occurs in MHG. as * riding-cloak ' relt- 
rock^ Schade), and gosygati in OP, as padded jerkin or 
vest' (Godef.), but the relation of these to casaqvin and 
casagw has yet to be settled.) 
tl. A cloak or long coat worn by some soldiers 
in i6-i7th c. ; also that of a horseman or rider in 
the 17th c. (‘A name given to the cloaks worn 
by musketeers and gardes du corps ’, Littr6.) Obs. 

1374. Lane. Lieutenancy n, (1850) 137 Also a Cassocke of 
the same motley. 1380 Raket Aiv. C Z64 A cassocke : also 
a souldiours cloke, sagum, 1398 B; Jonson_ Ev. Man in 
Hnm. II. V, He will neuer come within, .the sight of a cas- 
sock, or a musket-rest agalne. [Cf. F. rendre le c(tsaqne.'\ 
i6o< Sbaks. Ait's IPeit jv. iii. igi. 1609 Tourneur Erm, 
Poente Wks. 1878 I, 199 Brave Vere was by his scarlet 
cassock known, Shirley Mart. Soldier tr. i in Sullen 
O. PI. 1 . 190 A Solcbdo Cassacke of Scarlet. 1667 £, Cham- 
BERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. t. m. iv. (17431 173 Upon a Cloak, 
Coat, or Riding Cassock. 1699 Ludlow Mew. (1771) 384 
Monk's army was . . thought to deserve the fool’s coat rather 
than the soldier’s casaque. [s8n6 Scott IPoadst. III. xi. 318 
The coarse frieze-cassock of the private soldier.] 

+ 2, A kind of long loose coat or gown. (Fair- 
holt.) Originally applied to garments worn by 
both sexes. 


a. as worn by women. (App. not after 1600.) 
c C Barnsley /’r** ^ Abuse of Women 119 A 
caped cassock much like a players gown, a 1353 Udall 
Royster D, (Arb.) 35 We shall go in our frenche hoodes 


euery day. In our silke cassocks fresh and gaj’._ 1389 Put- 
TENiiAM Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 290 A ridiculous thing to see a 
Lady in her milke-house with a veliiet gowne, and at a 
bridall in her cassock of mockado. 1390 Greene PtKws 
1 1600) iia Her taffata cassock might you see Tuckiid up 
aboue her knee. 

Id. as worn by men ; mentioned as worn by 
rustics, shepherds, sailors ; also by usmers, poor 
scholars, etc. 

1390 Greene Eeuer too laic (1600) 93 Corydon in his 
gray cassocke and Manalcas . . in his snepheardes cloakc. 
1398 B.A.RNriELO Conscience Covet. 12 Clad in a Cas- 
sock, lyke a Vsurer. 1601 Holland Pliny xxxiv. vi. II. 
491 [The statue] of Romulus is without any coat or cas- 
Rocke at all [est sine tunica]. 1603 — Const. ^ Canons Eccl. 
§ 74 Persons ecclesiastical may use any comely^ and 
scholar-like apparel, provided that it be not cut or pinkt; 
and that in publick they go not in their doublet and hose, 
without coats or cassocks, ifiia Dekker If not good Pi. 
Wks. 1873 III. 276 Greater Schollers languish in beggery : 
And in thin thred-bare cassacks weare out their age. 1624 
CvPT. Smith VirginiaVl. 231 Two or three old Iron things 
..bound vp in a Sailers canuase Cassocke. 1628 Wither 
Brit. Remeinh. iv. 1763 Those many silken-Doctors, who 
did here In shining satten Cassocks late appeare. _ [1823 
Scott Talism. xxiii. The cassock of chamois which he 
wore under his armour.l 

3. A garment worn by clergymen. 

a. A long close-fitting frock or tunic worn by 
Anglican clergymen, originally along with and 
under the gown ; but, in recent limes, also under 
the shortened surplice, and sometimes by ‘ Iligh- 
Church’ clergymen, like the soutane of Roman 
Catholic priests, apart from these vestments, as a 
kind of ecclesiastical garb. Also, sometimes worn 
by vergers, choristers, and others engaged in eccle- 
siastical functions. See qnots. 

In this sense, which appear to dale from tlie Restoration, 
it seems to be the continuation of the scholar’s cassock, in 
sense 2 ; it had probably some reference to the canon of 6p 
years before, lequiring clergymen not to appear in public 
‘ without coats or cassocks ‘ (see sense 2). 

t^3 Kilugrew Parson's Wedding (Fairh.) He was so 
poor and despicable, he could not avow hh calling for 
want of a cassock. 1.66& Fepys Diary 27 Sept,, I . . to 
speak for a cloak and cassock for my brother . , and I will 
have him in a canonical dress. 1708 Swift Baucis Phil, 
tat His waistcoat to a cassoc grew And both assum’d a 
sable hue. 1710-ao C. Wheatley On Bk.^ Com. Prayer 
(1720) no Made fit and close to the Body like a Cassock. 
1727 De Foe Hist. Apyar. iii (1840) 24 If the Devil should 
put on the gown and Cassock, or the black cloak, or the 
Coat and the Coid. t728 Pope Dnnc. n. 326 Gave him the 
cassock, surcingle, and vest. 1733 Johnson, Cassock a 
close garment ; now, generally, that which clergymen wear 
under their gowns, 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg, in. B62 He 
knew no better than his cassock which. 1849 Rock C/i. of 
Fathers II. vL § 9 The old English cassock differed in its 
shape very little, if anything, from the same kind of robe 
still worn by the Catholic priesthood. 1834 Hook Church 
Direct.^ Cassock , . the under dre.ss of all orders of the 
clergy; it resembles a long coat, with a single upright 
collar. 1866 Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 332 Cassock, the garment 
worn by ecclesiastics under their official vestments ; usually 
black, and for Bishops puiple, 1866 C. Walker RitneU, 
Reason Why 35 The Cassock is a long coat buttoning over 
the breast, and reaching to the feet,_ It is confined at the 
waist by a broad sash called the cincture. The collar is 
made to fasten right round the throat. 1870 Disraeli 
Loihair v. 13 One or two curate.s in cassocks. 

h. Used to render F. soutane, L. suUanevm, 
Ihe ‘frock ’ of a Roman Catholic ecdesinslic. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre’s Stud, Nat. (1799) III. 
136 A tall man dressed in a blue cassock . . an ecclesiastical 
missionary of the island. 1824 Heber yrnl. (1828) 1 . iii. 76 
A tall stout ecclesiastic, with.. a long black cassoc. Z839 
Jephson Brittany vi. Cg A short stout man. .dressed in cas- 
sock, bands, and cocked hat. 

e. A short, light, donble-breastecl coat or jacket, 
usually of black silk, varying in length, but gener- 
ally reaching down to the thighs, worn under the 
Geneva gown by presbyterian and other ministers. 

Scotch Neiuspa^er. He has been presented by the ladies 
of his congregation with a pulpit gown and cassock. 

4. a. As a mark of the clerical office, esp. that 
of a clergyman of the Church of England. 

1687 Drydeh Hind ^ P. in, 232 And quit the cassock for 
the canting coat. 1769 Robertson Chas, P, VI. vi, 124 
During the war, he laid aside the cassoc. x8^ Macaulay 
H/st, Eng, II. 217 The scarf and cassock could hardly ap- 
pear there without calling forth sneers. 

b. A wearer of a. cassock; esp. a clergyman. 

1628 Bp. £arle_ Microcosm. (Fmrholt) A vulgar-spirited 

man. .one that thinks the gravest cassock the best scholar. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Rich, II, cccxliii, But the Gray 
Cassock makes a double noyse. 1839 Thackeray Virgin, v, 
[He] liad a suspicion of all cassocks, and said he would never 
have any controversy with a clergyman but upon back- 
gammon. 

6 . attrih, 

*587. Fleming Cmit. HolmAed.WX, 317/1 Yeomen, .appar- 
elled in cassocke coats, and Venetian hose of crimson veluet. 

Ca'SSOCk, V. [f. prec. 3.] 'To dress in a cas- 
sock. Hence Cassocked. ^se’sakt),^^/. a. 

1780 CowPER Progr. Err. in A cassocked huntsman, and 
a fiddling priest. 1833 M. Arnold Necka/i xii, A cassock’d 
priest rode by. 1883 Ch. Times Sss/s The occasion was 
taken advantage of to cassock and sur^ice the choir. 

+ Cassole. Obs. rare [a. i6th c. F. cassole 
‘ coffin, box ’, Cotgr., proh. ad, Prov. cassolo, dim. 
of cassa case. (Not the same as mod.F. cassolle 
‘ little pan ’ : see next.)] A box or case. 


1390 A. M. tr, Gabelhouer's Bk. Physkke 343/2 We must 
applye thereon a freshe playster, and must sett the Legge 
in a Cassole, or case, .and let it rest theiin. 

Cassolette (kresole't). Also 7 casolette, 7-9 
caasolet. [a. F. cassolette dim. of cassole, -olle, 

‘ little pan dim. of casse ‘ pan.’ Cat. cassa. It. 
caaza, fire pan (Florio). Cp. Sp. cazo, cazncla, 
cazoleia ; med.I.. caza, cazia, cazola, cazeola. See 
Diez, Littre, and Dn Cange.] 

1. A vessel in which pei fumes are burned. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 213 Put in a brasen or 
silver pot which the Vulgar call a cassolet. _ 1726 Diet. 
Re/st. (ed. 3) s. v. Cassolei, a small Vessel us’d in the Burn- 
ing of Pastils or other odours. 1834 BECicroRD II. 
43 Silver biaziers and cassolettes dilTusing a very pleasant 
perfume. 01847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor IV. xxiii. 
45 Cassolettes, which, being now lighted up, exhaled all 
the peifumes of the East. 

2. A box for perfumes with a perforated cover to 
allow of their diffusion. 

1831 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. .$• Eng., Boudoir essences 
and cassolette perfumes. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal, 94/1 
Aromatic Ozonized Pocket Cassolette. 
tCassou. Obs. [a. i6th c. F. casson, now 
caisson chest : see Caisson.] A chest. 

1613 Purchas Pilgr. I. 607 Twelve Cassons or Chests. 
Casson, var. of Casino. 
t Cassonade. Obs. [a. F. cassonade, f. casson 
chest, case ; cf. CIassons.] Unrefined cane-sugar 
imported in boxes or casks ; brown or moist sugar. 
163^ Tomlinson Reuou’s Disp. 224 Another kind of Sugar 
. . which the vulgar call Cassonade or Castonade. 1723 
Bradley Fatn. Diet. s.v. Sugar, The Cassonade is nothing 
but Muscovadqe that has been purify’d with the Wliites of 
Eggs and Lime-Water. s&ioEncycl. Brit. (ed. 4) V. 239 Cos- 
sonadc, in commerce, cask-sugar, or sugar put into casks 
or chests, after the first purification, but which has not yet 
been refined, 

tCassons, cassyns. Obs. [peih. a. F. casson 
‘ shapeless loaf of fine sugar * (Littre), f. casson 
case, chest : cf. piec.] ? Sugar in some form. 

[1443 in Rogers Agric. .jj Prices 526/3 Cassons 6 lb. at /8.] 
1^9 Ord. Dk. Clarence in Househ. Urd, (1790) 103 Item, 
Cassyns 300 lb. at iid. 

Cassoou (kasz7‘n). [ad. It. casone, or OF. 
cassott large chest, mod.F. caisstm."] An occasional 
variant of Caisson : a. an ammunition chest ; 
b. Arch, a sunken panel. ( = Cai.sson 1 a, 3.) 

*799 Citron, in Ann, Reg. 3/1 Twelve brass field pieces 
three pounders with their cassoons. 1830 Leitcii MilUePs 
Anc, Art § 53, 27 The ornamental foims of the cas.soonR 
tijiarviauara, lacunaria). 

Cassowary (kce-siyweri). Forms : a. 7 casso-, 
caBsaware, 9 cassowar; /3. 7 cassawarway, 
-waxaway, cassa-, cassiowary, 8 oassuary, 
(casuari), 7- cassowary, [a. Malay hasttdrl or 
hasavari (Yule). In F. casoar, It. casuario, mod. 
L. casttdrivs. The earliest Eng. form was ajip, 
through Du. or F.] 

1, A genus of large cursoiial birds, related to the 
Ostrich, inhabiting the islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago as far as New Guinea. They stand about 
five feet high ; the wings are of no use for flight, 
but are furnished with stiff featherless quills, like 
spines, which serve for combat or defence. 

‘ Named Emeu by the eaily Portuguese navigators. It is 
the Etneu vulgo Casoaris (the latter appearing to be the 
Malay appellation) of Bontius.’ Penny Cycl, XXIII. J4al2. 
(See Emeu.) 

1611 Coryat Crudities Pref. Verses, Saint James his Gin- 
ney-hens_the Cassawarway moreover, . (.^/0?yzw. An East 
Indian bird at St, James in the keeping of Mr. Walkei), 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent tt From the 
tit-mouse to the estrich or cassawaraway. 1636 More A ntid. 
., 4 ^AiLxi. (1712)74 In the Cassowaieor Emeu, 1690 Locke 
G-)i.The relation between dam and chick, between the two 
cossiowaries in St, James’s Park. 1729 DampiePs Voy. IV. 

The Cassawaris is about the bigness of a large Vir- 
ginia Turkey, 1772 Weekly Mag, 25 June ^86A The 
casuari is black,_ and in size equal to an_ ostrich. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist. Ill, m The Cassowary is a bird which 
was first brought . . into Europe by the Dutch from Java. 
1801 Southey Tkalala vii. xviii. Large as the hairy Casso- 
wav was that o’ershadowing Bird. 1880 Haughton Phys. 
Geog. vi. 263 Papua is the proper centre of the Casso- 
waries. 

2. Netv Holland Cassowary \ the Emeu. 

xS4a Pentty C^l. XXIII, 142 British naturalists . , now 
apply the term Emeu to the New Holland Cassowary. 

II CassvunTl'nar. Med. Also casmuianar, 
-luuuiar, casmtmar. [app. a corraption of some 
eastern name.] The tuberous root of an East 
Indian plant (apparently Ctirctma aroniatica 
Salisb., C. Zedoaria Roxb.) ; it is warm, bitter and 
aromatic, smells like ginger, and is used in hyster- 
ical, epileptic and paralytic affections, (Cf. 
Zedoaey.) 

1693 Pechey {title) Some Observations made upon the 
Root C^munar, brought from the East Indies. *700 
Sloane ia Plal. Trans. XXII. 580 A root . . made great 
use of. -in Epileptic, Convulsive and Head diseases, . called 
Cassumuniar. 1718 Quincy Cotnpl. Disp. 92 CasamuDar is 
lately come into use. 1733 Chambers Cycl. .Sttpp. App., 
Cassumniar, .a root approaching to the nature of zeodary. 
1883 Dymock V fg. Mat, Med, ^ Ind, 770 Identical with 
the Cassumunar described by Pereira. 

Cass-weed: see Case-wjsed. 
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Cast (kast), sb. [f. the vb.] 

I. The act of casting or throwing (simply), 

1. A throw of a missile, a bowl, or other object. 

1382 Wycuf Numb. XXXV. 17 If a stoon he thiowe, and 
with the cast [1388 strook] sleeth. ei4as Wyntoun Croit. 
VIII. xxxii. *40 The fyrst hast that it [the engyn^ ke.st, 
hot ane, It hyt the towre a mery strak. 1365-78 Cooper 
Thesaur., lacitts, a throwe . . or cast, C. Butler Fern. 
Mon, I. (1623) Cij, One or other spying him. .will haueacast 
at him.^ Connoisseur No. 120 At bowls, if any one is 
near winning the game, he never fails, in the next cast, to 
mistake his bias, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. 
(Bohn) II, 332 The opponent has the sun and wind, and, in 
every cast, the choice of weapon and mark. 18M Daily 
Tel. 7 Sept., Counting a cast with the right hand and 
another with left as one throw. 

to. Considered as a performance, with reference 
to its quality. A measuring cast : a competitive 
throw at a mark in which the results are so close 
as to require measurement. 

C1400 Sawdotie Bab, 2603 The shotte, the caste was so 
stronge Syr Bryer was slayn there. 1567 Harman Caveat 
46 They coulde not agree vpon a caste. 1647 Fuller Gewd 
Th. in Worse T. (1841) 96 Is it a measuring cast whether it 
be lawful or not 1655 — Ch. Hist. vii. 407 Yet was their 
precedencie no measuring cast, but clear in the view of any 
unpartiall eye. 1676 Wycherley Pl.-Dealer i. i. 4 My 
Brother and 1 were quarrelling about a Cast. 1816 Scott 
Antiff, (1879) II. no The disputed cast was a drawn one. 
fig. 1660 Ingelo Bentivolio Ijr Uratsia it, (168a) so It is 
a cast beyond Laughter to see. .how proud they grow, 
o. The distance which anything can be thrown. 
1387 Trevisa Higden(.iA6s) 315 Filers as his tis a stones 
cast. rx4oo Maundev. viii. 92 A Stones cast fro that 
Chapelle, is another Chapella x6xx Bible Lttke xxii. 41 He 
was withdrawen from_ them about a stones cast. 1671 Phil. 
Trans. VI. 2102 Sinking from cast to cast, (/.e. as high as a 
man can conveniently throw up the Ore with a shovel). 
1870 Bryant Homer II. xxiii. 344 He fell as far behind As a 
quoit’s cast. 

d. Manner or way of throwing (e. g. seed), 
x6_77 Plot Nat. Hist. Oxfordsh, 246 In Sowing they have 
their several methods, viz., the single Cast, the double 
Cast. X907 J, Mortimer Husl. (J.) Some . . sow wheat or 
rye. .with a broad cast, some only with a single cast. 

*1* 2. The delivery of a blow, a stroke. Obs. 

[Cf. 138a in 1.] f 1420 Anturs of Arih. xlviii. With a 
cast of the car-honde.^ 1530 Falsgr. 563/1 He had thought 
to gyue me a caste with a horse combe. 

3. Spec. A throw of dice ; the achievement of 
the throw. Phrase, To set, stake upon a cast. 

xgog Barclay Shif of Fooles (1570) 109 That playeth for 
money. . And on his felowes caste taketh onely heede. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, V. iv. 9. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, 
xviii. (163a) 916 Here is a gay goodly cast, foule cast away 
for hast. 1641 Milton CA. Dtscifi i. (1851) 32 'Tis no win* 
ning cast. x6^ — Ohseru. Art. Peace (1851) 579. 177^ 
Robertson Hist, Amer. (1783) II. 187 Their clothes, their 
arms, are staked, .upon a single cast. x8ao Hoyle's Games 
/iv^. 303 To hit the one, that cast [of dice] must be eight. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25480 On domesdai be>for iustise, ]iar sill 
es casten on a cast, 1692 Bentley B<^le Led. v, 164 It 
would be absurd to ascribe the formation of Human Bodies 
to a Cast of this (Dhance. 1761 Sterne TV. Shandy in. 59, 
I was my father’s last stake . .he had been unfortunate in his 
three first great casts for me. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
Ill, 423 Neither Rosen nor Schomberg wished to put every 
thing on a cast, ifcp Froude Caesar xxv. 430 It was the 
last cast of the dice for the old party of the aristocracy. 

4. A throw or stroke of fortune ; hence, fortune, 
chance, opportunity ; lot, fate. Obs. or dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6205 Him suld ban reu his cast }iat )>ia 
folk was fra him past, c 1450 Erie Tolous 452 To reste hym 
there he toke hys caste. 15x3 Douglas Mneis ix. v. 14 
(?laid of this cast, seand thair tyme maste gane. a 1605 
Montgomerie Flyting 340 Cauld be her cMt. 1722 W. 
Hamilton Wallace 323 (Jam.) Black be their cast 1 great 
rogues. i8ao Scott Monast. iv. Before the death of Walter 
Avenel, haly be his cast 1 1871 Browning Balaust, 2038 
Now that one cast of fortune changes alll 

fto. Hence (or from 3 ), At the last cast : at the 
last shift, in extremities, near to death or ruin. 

c 1449 Pecock Refr. 338 Into tyme he be at his last Caste. 
X549-M Sternhold Se a. Ps. cxix (1583) 93 Thou hast my 
IjTC restored When I was at last cast. 1615 Bp. M. Smyth 
Pr^. Babington's Wks., Having the plague about him, and 
being at the last cast. 16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 540, 
I returne to him, who is now at his last casts. 1700 J. 
Wellwood Mem. 251 As the last Cast for their Liberty they 
applied to the Prince of Orange. 

5. A throw of the sounding-lead, of a fishing- 
line, net, dredge, etc, 

x6x6 6. Jonson Forest Poems 92 And Pikes (run into thy 
net) As loth the second draught or cast to stay, x66a Ful- 
ler Worthies (1840) I. 442 The next cast shall he no less 
than fourteen or fifteen fathom water. 1805 A. Duncan 
Mariner's Chron. HI. 290 We had less water every cast of 
the lead, ifa4 Scott Red-gauntlet Let. vi, He couldna help 
taking a cast [with the fishing rod], 1848 Life Normandy 
(1863) II, 205 He had not made above half a dozen casts be- 
fore he called out ‘ I have one 1 ’ 1864 Burton Scot. Apr. I, 
ii, 99 The right to a cast of a nee was a feudal privilege. 
x868 Carpenter in Sci. Opin. (X869) 6 Jan. 175/1 A cast of 
the dredge was therefore taken at this point. 

to. That which is so cast, or used in casting; 
now spec, in Angling. 

1556 J. Heywooo Spider ^ FI. (N.) In eche weake place 
is woven a weaving cast, 1883 Century Mag. 378 Very killing 
flies, and a cast admirably suited to the state of the water. 
1887 Illust. Lmid. News 2 July 27/1 It is a mi^ake to coil 
up the flyca.sts in the tackle book, 

c. Angling. A spot suited for casting the line. 

1823 Scott Peveril xi, He chose .. with an angler's eye, the 

VOh. II, 


most promising casts, x8fo F. Francis A7tgling i. (1880) 
41 It IS so easy to pass good casts. 

6 . A throwing or turning of the eye in any 
direction ; a glance, a look, expression. ? Obs. 

cx3a5 E.E.Allit. P.B.j6& He conueyen hym con with 
cast of his yje. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows i. § 41. 66 Pas- 
sion will soone manifest itselfe, .by a fierce cast of his eyes. 
1632 Milton Penseroso 43 With a sad, leaden, downward 
<x^t. x66x Ori£mi's Opin. in Phoenix (1721) I, 5 A direct 
View of him wiuiout so oblique a Cast upon his Opinions. 
X768 Sterne Sutt. Joum. (1778) L 161, I nad given a cast 
with my eye into half a dozen shops. 

7. A ‘ lift* in a conveyance, given to one to put 
him forward on his way. Also Jig. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N.\ I o'r the water will 
glue thee a cast. X741 Richardson Pamela II. 88 If. .you 
are for the Village, I'll give you a Cast. 1787 Gentl. Mag. 
Sept. 819/2 They met with some good-natured waggoners, 
who gave them a cast, iftza Nesu Monthly Mag. IV. 103, 
1 should get a cast to Newbury by one of the mails. 1885 
L, B. Walford Nan 4- other St. ll. 26 So you can’t give a 
cast to this lassie? Well, I must take her on myself. 

+ 8 . Cast of the hand : a helping turn. -Sif. Obs. 

X637 S. Rutherford cxxix. (1881) 238 A right cast of 
his holy and gracious hand. 1775 Guthrie’s Trial 82 To 
delay their soul-business, hoping for such a cast of Christ's 
hand in the end. 

9. Jg. ‘A stroke, a touch’ (J.), specimen, 
‘ taste esp. A cast of ends office. 

O' rS53 UoALL Royster D. (Arb.) 19 Shall I go call your 
folkes, that ye may shewe a cast 7 1575 Lansham in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. I. 418 Bringing with them a cast of their 
office, by courtly mean. 15^ Greene Arcadia (1616) 32 
Shew vs a cast of your cunning. 1625 Sanderson Serin. 
Ps. evi, 30 Do not show a cast of tby omce for the promise 
or hope of a reward. x6n Answ. Season. Disc, 4 This 
Dutchman has scribled and thrown amongst us (as a cast 
of his office) this bone of Division, 16^ Wycherley PI. 
Dealer iv. i. (1678) ^ If you hate Verses, I’ll give you a cast 
of my Politics in Prose, xfigp Bentley Plial. 360 To re- 
ceive this as a Cast of his Rhetoric. 1749 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) IX. 12 Now, Sir, give us a cast of your office. 1832 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 248 Whose only cast of 
surgery is blood-letting. 

flO. Said of a bow: ? Casting power, ? elasti- 
city, ? flexibility. Obs. cif. Casting ppl, a. i a. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. I. (Arb.) 28 Two bowes that I haue, 
wherof the one is quicke of cast, tricke, and trimme both 
for pleasure and profyte; the other is a lugge slowe of cast, 
folowing the string. Ibid. n. 116 A faste and harde woode 
. .stronge and myghtye of cast. 

11. The act of throwing down, off, etc. 

11. A throw in wrestling ; a fall ; an overthrow 
or defeat, arch. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 321 He thoucht Jeit to cowir his 
cast, c 1400 Gamelyn 248 Shal it be holde for a cast ? 1530 
Falsor, X79 Somhresauli, a tumblyng caste, a 1607 Descr, 
Cleveland in Topog. $ GeneaL (1853) II. 410 Not without 
hazard of a breaknecke tumblinge caste. 

12. Bringing forth youi^, laying of eggs. ? Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 149 After the first cast, 

there remaine successive conceptions, 

in. What is thrown ; the quantity thrown, 

13. A throwing (o^anything); the quantity thrown. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. (x868) 305 pay schyn 

haue two cast of hay. 1481 Caxton Reynard viii, (Arb.) r6 
Bruyn receyued of hem many a caste of stones. X523 Fitz- 
HERB. Huso. § II How many castes of come euery Jande 
ought to haue. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 86 A cast of 
scatter’d dusL 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cast, among 
wax-chandlers, denotes a laddleful of melted wax, poured on 
the wicks of candles made by the l^dle. 1797 W. Macro 
in A. Young Agric. Suffolk 46 Drawing the land over with a 
heavy harrow when only one cast, or half the seed is sown. 

14. Hawking. The number of hawks cast off at 
a time ; a couple ; also of other birds. 

C 1470 Hors, Shepe, 4* G. (1822) 31 A caste of hawke.s of the 
tour. 1530 Falsgr. 203/3 Caste of haukes, niee doiseaux. 
156a PiLKiNCTON Exp. Ohadiak v. Wks. (184a) 255 A kennel 
of hounds or a cast of hawks, c i6ix Chapman Iliad xvi. 
406 As, on some far-looking rock, a cast of vultures fight. 
16x5 — Odyss. xxir. 390 A cast Of hill-bred eagles, cast off 
at some game. 1826 Sir T. Sebright Observ. Hawking 
(1828) 41 A cast of falcons is always flown at a rook, 1852 
R, F. Burton Falconry in V. Indusv. 60 The sport is better 
with single birds than with ' casts', 1881 £. B. Michell in 
Moan. Mag. Nov. 41 An exceptionally good cast of female 
merlins, 

15. The quantity of bread or ale made at one 
time {pbs ^ ; a certain quantity of clay made into 
flower-pots. 

1470-85 M/i-iatcr Arthur va. xiv. Two cast of bread, uith 
fat venison baked, and dainty fowls. 1538 Bale ComedU of 
Nat. (N.) If the bruar please me nat, The cast shall fall 
down flat And never haue any strength. 1587 Harrison 
England M. vi, (1877) 1. 154 Of the flower of one bushell . . 
they make fbrtie cast of manchet. 1636 B. Jonson Discov. 
ix;x63 An elephant, in 1630. .was every day allowed twelve 
ca-st of bread, twenty quarts of Can^ sack, besides nuts 
and almonds. x8oa W. Forsyth Fruit Treesvm. (1824) 210 
[Flower] pots are denominated by the number contained in 
what the potters call a cast. 

10. So many (herrings, eta) as are thrown into 
a vessel at once, a * warp ’ ; a set of three or four. 

1577 Holihsred CAmL*HI. 914/2 A cast of red herrings. 
1808 T amieson s. V. , A cast of herrings, haddocks, oysters, etc. ; 
four in number. S. *884 F. Pollock in Eng. Illvstr. Mag. 
159/1 Three fi^ = one cast (as much as can be held in one hand). 
• tl7. A set or suit of other things. Ohs. (exc. as 
in 5 b). 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 140 With courtlie cast of cot- 
armour abufe. isgi Percivall Sp, Did., Sartal de cuentos, 
a. cast of counters. <1x659 C^eland Srerv. World vi, A 
cast of Lackeys, and a Lady-bird, 


•j-to. (?) A standard size or quantity of wood in 
a billet. Obs. 

1542-3 Act 34^ 35 Hen, VIII, iii, Euerie byllette to be 
onely of one cast and not aboue, 1553 Ad 1 Edw. VI, vii. 
§ 2 Every Billet named to be a Cast, to contain ten Inches 
about, and every billet named of two cast, to containe four- 
teene inches about. 

TV. That which is thrown off or out. 

18. A second swarm of bees thrown off by a hive 
in one season. 

x66a Fuller Worthies i. 22 Though only old Stocks of 
Bees were kept, without either (Zasts or Swarmes. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 207 Look to your Bees for Swarms 
and Casts. 1675 T. Smith Chr. Reltg. Appeal r. 36 The 
Swarm, that hived in Plato’s mouth . . was a Cast of the 
School of the Prophets. 1777 Terrier in Briscoe Old Not- 
tinghamsh. 1. 37 Every swarm of Bees sixpence, and eveiy 
Cast.. threepence. 1825 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 647. 
1875 J. Hunter Man. Bee-keeping (led. a) 92 If lighter, .they 
would probably be casts or second swarms. 

19. What is thrown up from the crop by a hawk 
or other bird of prey. Also, the convoluted earth 
thrown out by an earthworm ; or sand on the sea- 
shore by the lug- worm. 

*793 White Selbome (1853) 382 Earth-worms make their 
casts most in mild weather. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 
849 Where the two contrived their daughter's good Lies the 
hawk's cast. x88o Huxley Cray-Fish ii. 67 As a hawk or an 
owl rejects his casts. 

20. a. The number of lambs produced in a 
season, to. The yield of com i^obs^. 

1787 Marshall E. Norfolk (E. D. S.) Cast, yield ; applied 
to corn crops. 1887 Scott. Leader 10 Aug. 4 To estimate 
what the result of the year’s cast [of lambs] will amount to, 

V. f 21. A burden cast or laid upon people ; 
an impost, a charge. Obs, 

*597 Cartmel Ch, Acc. in Stockdale Ann. Cartmel 36 A 
caste or laye should bee forthwith had throughout all the 
parish to the value of twenty marks, 1619 in N. Riding 
Rec, (1884) II. 209 Faying castes imposed on him by the 
parishe for , . the poore. 1696 Let. W. Cunningham in 
Diary (1887) Introd. 36 Not putting you to the pains of a 
Cast or Act of Imposition. 

VI. 22. Calculation, reckoning; an act of 
calculation ; techn. the addition of the columns of 
an account. 

*575 Laneham Let. (1B71) 56 By great cast & cost. Mod. 
If the account does not balance now, there must be an 
error in the cast. 

to. Conjecture, forecast. 

1519 St, Papers Hen. VIII, I. 4 Lettres devised by the 
prudent caste of Your Grace. 1877 Fraser's Mag, XVI, 22 1 
T hat, . must be taken into account in any casts a-head. 

VII. Mental revolving, contrivance, device, 

•j* 23. Device, purpose, design, aim, Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. Atlit, P, A. 1162 Out of )>at caste I watz by- 
calt. c X440 Bone Flor, 1406 Thus then ys my caste. 15x3 
DovackS /Bneis vnr. Pro], 20 Thair is na sege for na sdbame 
that schrinkis at short, May he cum to his cast. <1x529 
Skelton Dk. A Ibany loi Such trechery . . Is all your cast. 
1531 Hervet Xenoplwiis Hovsek. (*768) 6i Tecne me the 
very point and cast of husbandry. 

1 24. A contrivance, device, artihee, trick. Obs. 
c 1340 Hamfole Psalter Ixxxix. 10 Ydell & swykil kastes 
about erthly tbynge. <7x386 Chaucer Knts. T, x6ioThe 
derke tresoun, and the castes olde, 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. II. XX. (1495) 48 The preuy wefkes and false castes 
of Satbanas. c X470 Henry Wallace v. 740 He was full sle, 
and ek had mony cast. 15x3 Douglas Mneis i. Prol. 255 
Quent and curious castis poeticall, Perfyte similitudes and 
examplis all. x«o Falsgr. 658, 1 playe a caste of legyer 
demayne. 1609 Holland Marcell. xiv. xi. 26 Subtile 

sleights and juggling casts [preestigfis^. 

■j* to. Skill, art. Obs. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. 2x05 (W.) We beth mazouns queinte of 
cast. 

VIII. Form into which a thing is throvm; 
disposition, arrangement. 

+ 26. Plan, design; shape, conformation, of a 
building, etc. Obs. 

a 1300 Florie 4 r Bl. 338 To makie a tur after ]>is cast, 
CX330 R. Brunme Chron. l^<M;e (Rolls) S735 He dide masons 
diuiseacast Whatwerkmyghtelengestlast, £'1384 Chaucer 

H. Fame 1178 The caste, crafte, and curiositie Necan I not 
to you devise. 1509 Fisher Wks. (1876) 270 His buyldynges 
. . after the newest cast. X579 Gosson Seh. Abuse CArh) 24 
My onely endeuour shalbe to show you that in a rough cast. 

26. Theat. The assignment of the parts in a 
play to the several actors ; the part assigned to 
any actor {fibs .) ; the set of actors to whom the 
parts of a particular play are assigned. 

x63X Brathwait {pitle\ Whimzies : or anew Cast of Char- 
acters. xyja T. Fuller Gnomol. 115 If thy Cast be bad, 
mend it with good Play. 1795 T, W ilkinson Wand. Patentee 

I. 61 Played several characters . . but did not please in the 
lovers, in which cast I wanted Mr. Kniveton. 1798 Epitafk 
in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 390 To play a comic cast of 
characters in this great theatre — the World. 1876 World V. 
No. xid. 3 The best representatives for the complete cast Of 
a comedy. x88o Dramatic List 219 The cast included the 
following admirable players. 1880 manch. Guard. 20 Dec., 
He had Drought together ‘ an unusually powerful cast 

+ to. Hence, To sffiak in a man’s cast : to speak 
during his part ; to interrupt. Obs, 

1580 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) ^4 If I may speak in your 
cast, quoth Issida, Ibid, 412 The Lady Ffauia speaking in 
his cast, proceeded in this manner. x6xi Cotgr,, EtSre- 
parlement, an interruption, a speaking in a mans cast. 1642 
Rogers Naamnn 46 As when the minde is filled with busL- 
nesse, all that is spoken is, as it were, spoken in a mans cast. 
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27. PahUitig. The adjustment of draperies in art. 

1784 J. Barry Led. Art v. fiM) 187 The several texture 

. .sSktra aa extensive variety in the cast and manner of their 
several foldings. GutucK & Timbs Paiul. aoi The 

‘cast’ Or adjustment of draperies is made the object of a 
special coarse of study. 

28. The form into which any work is thrown. 

*775 T. IVabton Hist, E»^. Podry I. ii. 34 Some of Ald- 

helin's verses are e\aotIy m this cast. 1803 M. Arrolo 
Ess. Crit. iv. 1187511 13= 11 be turn of the phrase, .the happy 
cast and flow of the sentence. 1873 ■Whitney Li/e Lan^, 
Pr ef. 7 The compendious cast of the work. 

Tx. Casting metal, etc. ; mould ; model. 

+ 20. Casting or founding (of cannon, etc.). Obs. 

i6oa Sh.\ks. Ham, 1. L 73 And why such dayly Cast of 
Bra.fan Cannon. 

30. A model made by running some liquid or 
forcing some soft substance into a mould or shape. 
Sometimes applied to the negative impression 
taken from the original ; more usually to the copy 
of the original moulded in this. 

x3oa Arholde Chrem. (1811) 940 Flouer roosted, un caste 
de gely ilorisshyd, creues deudose. 1643 Evelyn Diary 
(Chandosl 173 My purchases of hooks, pictures, castes. 
«X7<a Shenstonb Lett, cvii, A most excellent figure, and 
I snail wish much to get a good cast of it. 1777 Johnson in 
Bosivell (1831I IV. 63 Direction to send you a cast of my 
head. x8^ Phillips Vesrev. ii. 38 A cast in plaster of Paris. 
187a Ellacombe Bells ofCh. L 9 note. Taking therefrom a 
cast to constitute the outer mould for the bell. 1873 Fort- 
NUU Maiolica ix. 77 The Alhambra vase was copied . . after 
a cast and photographs. 

b, A model of a fossil organism formed by 
mineral matter which has filled up the cavity 
originally occupied by the organism itself. 

1873 Dawson Earth Man iii. 38 Casts of sponges orfu- 
coids. i88x Lubbock mNaiure No. 618. 408 The green sands 
of the geologist are largely made up of casts offotaminifeia. 
i88x Huxley ihid. No. 6ig. 433 Their solid substance may 
be dissolved away entirely, or replaced by mineral matter, 
until nothingisleft of the original but a cast, an impression. 

e. Paih. 'A mould of an interior, specially 
applied to casts of the urinary tubules in kidney 
disease, or of the respiratory tubes in croup,’ etc. 
{Syd. Soc. lex.'). 

1887 T. Hogg Microsc. i. iii. 993 Urinary deposits (as casts, 
epithelium, crystals!. x88o Webster s. y., Renal 

casts iMed.k microscopic bodies found in the urine of per- 
sons ^ected with disease of the kidneys. 

f 31. (See qaots.) 

17*6 R. Neve Builders Diet., These casts are Pipes of 
Wax . . proportion’d to the Bigness of the Work. X733 
Chambers Cycl. Sup/, Cast, among plumbeis, denotes a 
little brazen funnel, at one end of a mould, for casting pipes 
without ^soldering, by means of which the melted metal is 
poured into the mould. Ibid., C^t also denotes a cylin- 
drical piece of brass or copper, slit in two lengthwise, used 
by the founders in sand to form a canal or conduit in their 
moulds, whereby the metal may be conveyed to the different 
pieces intended to be cast. 

32._/fy. Mould. 

1709 Tatler No. a8 F 3 The true Cast or Mould in which 
you maybe sure to know him, X76X Churchill Rosciad 
Poemsji7^) 1 . 47 In whate'er cast his character was laid. 
Self still, like oil, upon the surface play'd, 

X. A twist, or turn. 


33. A permanent twist or turn, esp. to one side j 
a warp. Cast of the eye : a slight squint. 

X303 F. Marsin^ etc; Mem. Hen, VII (X838] 978 He hathea 
litell caste with his lefte eye. x6^ QrUiVTHomsLady Mother 
It. i. My lady has got a cast orher eye. X677 Land. Gaz. 
No, 1251/4 'Trots all, dnd hath a Cast in her Gallop with 
her Off leg before. Ibid. Na 1183/4 Very small Eyes, witha 
squint or cast with one of them. 1710 Steele Tat Ur No. 
120 > 4 Her eyes . . had odd Casts in them. 1735 Ramsay 
GentU Sheph. iii. iv. Which gi’es their sauls a cast, That 
turns them downright beggars at the last. 1816 Scott Old 
Mart, iv, Acast of eye which, without being actually oblique, 
approached nearly to a squint. iSa^ Waterton IVastd. S. 
Arner, i, (1887) 100 Seldom placing it [the blowpipe] in an 
oblique xiosition, lest it should reemve a cast. 

34. A bearing in some direction \ inclination of 
one’s route. 


1768 Ross Helenore 79 (Jam.) Gang east, but ay some 
northward bald your cast. 

XI. Dash or shade of colour. 

[It is difficult to say whether the oririnal notion was that 
of dashing in an admixture or *eye~ of some colour, or 
associated with casting a shade.] 

36. A * dash ’ of some colour, thrown into or over, 
or interspersed with another ; tinge, hue ; shade. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. in. i. 85 Thus the natiue hew of Reso- 
lution Is siddied ot'e with the pale Cast of Ihought. syia 
Sped. No. 425 f 5 A Robe.. of a yellowish Cast. 177a 
Hist, Rochester 66 Of a gray colour vwth a cast of green. 
179X Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeinr II, ii. iv. i. 964 The 
effect . . is to give the colour a gold cast. i8«a Wordsw. 
Seen. Lakes iu. (1823) 70 The colour of the house ought, .to 
have a cast or shade of the colour of the soil, 1841 CDatlim 
jV. Arner. Ind. II. Iviii. (1844) 227 The teeth of the Indians 
. . are not white, having a yelloivisb cast, 
t). Jiff. Hue, tinge, shade, of guilt, conduct, etc. 
1635 Pellowes tr, Miltoiis ondDi/. 943 What follows is 
of a more shocking and atrocious cast. 176a New Dial, of 
Dead to The crime was of such a deep and malignant cast. 
*79*. Boswell lohusm (1816) I. Introd, 4 Of a dark un- 
charitable cast. 1813 Scribbleomania ii8b. His thoughts 
were of the sombre cast. i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 
3^ Ills countenance assumed a deeper cast of dejection, 
36. A * dash. ’ of some ingredient or quality. 
x66a Fuller Withies (1840) fll. 499 This mungrelname 
seemeth to have in it an eye or cast of Greek and T-aijn. 


1768 Sterne Sent, yottm. (1778) I- 102 La Fleur had a 
.imnll cast of the coxcomb. *8x6 ^orr Antig. i, A counten- 
ance in which habitual gravity WM enlightened by a cast ol 
Ironical humour. xBag — Peveril xui, Julian, who had in 
his disposition some cast of the romantic. 1835 Milm.an 
Lot. Chr. (18^) II. IV. iv. 270 The wild cast of religious 
adventure in his life. 

XEE, Sort, kind, style, quality, stamp, type, as 
detenuined by characteristics. 

This section, which is of modem use, and chiefly since 
1700, appears to blend figurative uses of many of the fore- 
going senses, VIH.-XI,, one or more of these being promi- 
nent, according to the feeling of the moment. Thus the 
notions of conjonstaiion, mould, turn, inclination, colour- 
ing, complexion, quality, appear all to contribute vaguely 
to the result. 

37 . in reference to outward form, configuration, 
toimmre, esp. in phrase cast of features, which 
sometimes chiefly refers to facial expression. 

1633 Walton Angler xi. 198 This fish is of a fine cast and 
handsome shape. 17*7 Pope, &c., Art Sinking^ 93 The 
figures must be so turned, as to manifest that intricate and 
wonderful cast of head, whidi distinguishes all writers of 
this kind. x8i6 Scott Antiq. i. His countenance was of 
the true Scottish cast. x8i6 J. Scott Vis. Paris 36 The 
general cast of feature is the same. 1B33 Marryat P. 
Simple (1863) 139 An officer, with a very sinister cast of 
countenance. X837 Disraeli Vetieiia in. L 160 A ejat of fea- 
tures delicately moulded. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ij. 27 The 
pictures of Mephistopheles owe much of their devilish cast 
to the twitching upwards of the external angles of the lid. 

38. in reference to the mind or character. 

X711 Addison Sped. No. 106 F 6 This Cast of Mind., 
renders his Conversation highly agreeable. 1764 Reid In- 
quiry y\. § I He must have a very strange cast of under- 
standing who can seriously doubt, etc, X798 Ferriar 
Iliustr. Sitme iiL 62 Nothing is nioie seductive, .to minds 
of this cast. x8o3 Foster Ess, l ii. 21 A strongly individual 
cast of character. 1863 Mertvalb Rom. Etnp. VlII. Ixiii. 2 
His character was not of the severe and antique cast. 18^6 

I. Taylor Phys. The, Another Life 6 Minds of philosophic 
cast 1870 M. Arnold Mixed Mss. 148 The professions 
so natunuTy share, .the cast of ideas of the aristocracy. 

b. with the notion of ‘bent’ or ‘turn’ emphasized, 

xyxi Budgell Sped. No. 197 f a The business men are 

chiefly conversant in, does not only mve a certain cast or 
turn to their minds, xyxx Addison ibid. No. 163 F 10 The 
Mind that hath any Cast towards Devotion. 1743 J. Mason 
SelfKiunul. i. vii, (1833I 51 Every Man hath something 
peculiar in the Turn or Cast of his Mind. _ 1783 Paine Let, 
Abbe Raynel (*791) 44 The present condition of the world . . 
has given a new cast to the mind of man. 

c. with the notion of ' tinge ’ or ‘ colouring ’ 
emphasized. 

1779 CowpER Lett, 14 Nov., My mind has always a melan- 
choly cast, and is like some pools .. which though filled 
with a black and putrid water, will nevertheless on a bright 
d^ reflect the sunbeams. 

39. in reference to actions. 

*730 Johnson Ranibl, No 99 F 16 A cast of talk, peculiar 
to their own fraternity. Ibid. No. i8if *0 , 1 had now wholly 
changed the cast of my behaviour. 1789 Belsham Ess I. 
ii. 23 His language has acquired a certain obsolete cast. 
x8x7 Monthly Rev, LXXXIII. 499 Certainly a loose cast 
prevailed in the literature of the times. 1838-9 Hallasi 
Hist, Lit. II. It. vii. § 36. 311 The leflections are usually of 
a moral cast. 

40. Kind, sort, style ; 'stamp, type ’ ; a. of 
persons. App. tbeie has here often been vague, 
association with Caste (formerly spelt cast). 

X673 Marvell Reh. Trausp. II. 361 The design of you and 
those of your cast has been . . a|^Dst all the forraign Churches. 
17x3 Berkeley Hylas ijr P. hi, I am of a vulgar cast, simple 
enough to believe my senses. *718 Young Love Fame iii. 
(* 7 S 7 l lor As if men now were of another cast, They meanly 
live on alms of ages past. 1743 Richardson Pamela III, 
216 Better than twenty humble Servants of Mr. Murray's 
Cast. 1776 Gibbon Decline ^ F. I. ix. 180 Heroines of 
such a cast may claim our admiration. xBxg Scott in 
Croker P, (1884) II. xiv. 30 Strict Presbyterian and Whig 
of the old Scottish cast. 184a J. H. Newman Ess. (1871) 

II. 376 Here is a man of the cast of Hooker and Butler. 

D. of animals, or thin^. 

X772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1290 Farther up the hills, it 
[the soil] is of a grey tough cast X7B3 Burke Nab. Arcoi's 
debts Wks. 1842 I. 318 Crimes of the same blood, family, 
and cast. xSoa Huntington Bank of Faith 73 A dapple- 
grey, very spotted, and of the tabby cast. 

XIII. 41. Hunting. The spreading out of the 
hounds in different directions in search of a lost 


scent. 

CX830 C. WicKSTED in R. Eg-Warbuiton Hunt. Songs 
(1883) 226 Those sons of old Bedford . . So quick at a cast, 
and so ready to turn. 1846 R. Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs 
(18831 4 Friends, gentlemen, foxhunters, pray now, Hold 
hard, let 'em make their own cast. x86i G. Berkeley 
Sporisrn. IV, Prairies xviii. 3x1 No cast that I could make, 
or the hound in his sagacity imt^ne, could recover her line 
&M. Morris Hunting 

Libr.) II. 87 Always allow your hounds to make their own 
cast beiore you make yours. 

1846 R. Eg.-Warburton Hunt, Songs (1883) No. xx. v. 33 
How his Muse o’er the field made eara season a cast. 

XIV" 42. Comb, (in soipe cases perh. the verb 
stem) ; as cast-maker ; oast-fly, a fly for angling ; 
cast-bole (see quot.) ; oast-bouse (see quot,). 

Chotham AnglePs Vade-m. ii. § 11 (1689] x9 Your 
line for Dub-fly, Cast-fly or Artificial fly. 1747 Hooson 
Miner s Did, E ij, Cutting a Square Hole, aTOut a Yard 
every way^ throwing out the Earth as far as he can with his 
bpade, which will be . . about three Yards Deep, and this 
® C«s/.Ao&. 1877 Symonds in Academy 3 Nov. 
419/a As a cast-maker uses plaster of Paris, x^ Times 10 


Sept. 9/4 The hops when, .swept from the floors of the cast- 
houses are packed in sacks by the pressure of machinery, 
x88x Raymond Mining Gloss,, Cast-house, the building in 
which pigs or ingots are cast. 

Cast (kast), ». Pa. t. and pa. pple. cast. 

Forms : Infinitive 3-5 casten, (5 eastin, - 301 ), 
kaste(Ji, keste(n, 6 oaste, 3 - oast. Fa. t. 3-5 
caste, kast(e, 3 -/ kest(e, ( 5 , 6 oest, kiste, 
keist, kyste), / Sc. ciiist, 8 Sc. coost, 3 - east ; 
also easted, 4-5 -id(e. Pa. pple. 3-8 north. 
casten, -in, -yn, 4-6 caste, kast(e, kest(e, (4 
least), 6 Sc. cassin, -yn, caissen, 4 - cast ; also 
4-6 castid. [ME. cast-en, a. ON. hasta wk. vb. 
to cast, throw (Icel. and Sw. hasta, Da. haste, North 
Fris. hastin) : cf. hds (hasu), hostr (^:—hasttiz), pile, 
heap thrown up, which has been compared with L. 
ffertre (ges-) gestus. It took in ME. the place of 
OE. voeorpan (see Wabp), and has now in turn 
been largely superseded in ordinary language and 
in the simple literal sense by Thbow, q. v. ‘ Cast it 
into the pond ’ has an archaic effect in comparison 
with ‘ throw it into the pond ’. But it is in ordinary 
use in various figurative and specific senses, and 
in many adverbial combinations, as cast about!) 

General arrangement'. I. Tothiow. II. To throw down, 
overthrow, defeat, convict, condemn. III. To throw off 
so as to get quit of, to shed, vomit, discard. IV. To throw 
up (earth) with a spade, dig (peats, a ditch, etc.). V, To 
put or place with haste or foice, throw into prison, into a 
state of lage, sleepy etc. VI. To reckon, calculate, forecast, 

VII. To revolve in the mind, devise, contrive, pmpose. 

VIII. To dispose, arrange, allot the parts in a play. IX. 
To cast metal, etc. X. To turn, twist, warp, veer, incline. 
XI. To plaster, daub. XII. Hunting and Hawking 
senses, those of doubtful position, and phrases, XlII. 
Adverbial combinations. 

I. The simple action : To throw. 

1. irans. To project (anything) with a force of 
the nature of a jerk, from the hand, the arms, a 
vessel, or the like ; to Throw (which is now the 
ordinary equivalent) ; to fling, hurl, pitch, toss, 

^ cia3o Hali Meid. 41 Ha [pride] cast hiie fader sone seha 
iboren wes fram be hehste heuene in tohellegrunde. c 1273 
Lay. 19XQ CorIneuE , . caste hine adun mid }>e deue. a 1300 
Cursor M, 20962 His hand . . he sebok and in }>e flr hir [be 
neder]kest. cijyfllbid. 19461 (Fairf.) ]>e witnes suldebe-gyn 
be first stane for to caste, c 1430 Merlin iii, 42 Pendragon 
caste in fier, and btente vp Vortiger. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes xoi Certayn men beyng at a wyndow 
keste water vpon him. 159S Shaks. John v. i. 39 They 
found him dead, and cast into the streets. x6xx Bible John 
viii. 7 Hee that is without sinne among you, let him fii st 
cast a stone at her. 1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. (X729) X95 
Never cast Water on things newly planted. X678 N. Wan- 
lev IVond. Lit. World v. ii. § 86, 473/1 He would cast a 
Horse-man's Mace, .farther than any other of his Court. 
1704 J Harris Lex, Techti. s.v. Baile, Casting the water by 
band out of a Boat. 1829 Hood Eug, A ram xxi, I took the 
dreary body up And cast it in a stream, 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. i. 300 Men fell to play at casting of the 
stone ; And strong men cast it mighty of their hands. 1887 
Conih, Mag., Gaverocks i. y ' Take my rein ' said the giil . . 
casting the i eins towards bun. 

tb. absol. Also, To aim, deliver a blow. or 
arch. 

c 1340 Ga 70 , Gr. Knt. xgoi pe wyje . . braydez out be bryjt 
bronde, & at be best castez. 

O.Jiff. 

1x1340 Hamfole Psalter pan kest behynd pi bake all 
my synnys. a 154* Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 83 From my 
heart I cest That, I had first determin’d for the best. 1642 
T. Taylor Gods Judg. i, 1. xv. 49 Hee. .doth, .cast behind 
his backe the grace of God's spirit. 1704 Pofe Windsor 
For. 173 Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion cast. 

d. f To cast seed. Now chiefly fig. 

* 57.7 G<iOGZ Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (xs86) 24 b, Neither 
can it be certaynely appoynted, howe muche seede is gene- 
rally to be cast uppon an acre. x6ii Bible Eccles. xi, i 
Cast thy bread vpon the waters. x86i T. Trollope La 
Beata ll. 73 (Hoppe) These hints had not been cast on 
barren ground. 1864 Tennyson Flower, Once in a golden 
hour I cast to earth a seed. 

e. To throw (dice) from the box. Also absol. 
Hence t To cast a chance {pbsi), 

1438 MS.ChrisPs Hasp. Abingd. in Dom. Archit. III. 42 
They cockid for cartes, & cast for her chisyng, X565-78 
CooFER Thesaur,, Fritillm, alittleboxeto cast dice on the 
table. SS9S Southwell Tri. Death 22 God casteth the 
dice, and giueth vs our chaunce. a 1628 F. Greville 
Sidney (x65e) 58 _He might , .cast a chance for all our goodes, 
lives, and liberties, x8ae Hoylds Games Intpr. 36a Any 
throw which the caster may be going to cast. 

f. To deposit (a voting paper or ticket) ; to 
give (a vote). 

2871 Smiles Charac, x. (1876) 273 The immense majority 
of votes would be cast in favour of Plutarch. 1883 Con- 
temp, Rev. June 886 Inability , . to read the ballot they are 
expected to cast. 

+ g. To cast cross and pile : to toss up a coin as 
a way of casting lots. Obs, 

S T. Brian Pisse-proph. (1679) *64 He should notwith- 
ng cast cross and pile which of these [remedies] he 
should appoint, c 1643 Vox Turturis 23 They had a Cus- 
tome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to draw Cutts 
(as we do) or cast crosse and pile. 

h. To cast lots : see Lor. 

i. fig. To cause to fell or happen. 

*633 Bp. Hall H ard Texts 46 Pray ye that this flight o( 
yours, ,be not cast upon such a time. 
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1 2. Formerly said also of military engines, bows, 
and the like, which throw or shoot projectiles; 
often absol. (like to shoot). Also of the general or 
soldiers. Obs. 

/1X300 CtersorM, 9B90 JJis casteL.it es hei sett a-pon J»e 
crag. .J7an na maner engine o wee Mai cast Jjar-til it for to 
dere. c 15*5 Coer de L. 4116 The engyne was bente. .A 
gret ston into the toun was keste. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 165 Bothe day & nyght unto toure he kast. 138a 
Wyclif 2 Kings xiii. 17 Helise seyde, kast an arowe ; and 
he best. 1544 Ascham Toxopk. (Arb.) 117 So that he be. . 
spedye ynough for far casting. 1399 Thynne Animadv. 
(1865) 41 The trepeget must nedes also be one instrumente 
to cast stones. 1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Macc. vi. 51 Ar- 
balists and engins, and instruments to cast fyre. 

3. Said of the sea, waves, wind, or the like : esp. 
in cast ashoj-e. Cf. cast away, Jra e. 

i6rt Bible Acts xxvii. 26 Howbeit we must be cast vpon 
a certaine Hand. 1618 M. Babet Horsemanship i. 4 Ari- 
stippus trauailing to Rhodes by Sea, was cast a-Iand by 
shipwracke. 1634 Herbert Trav, 21 The wind blowing 
strongly, we were cast upon the shoales.. of Mozambique. 

4. Said of any similar motion however pro- 
duced. arch, (In quot. used absol.) 

J340 Ayenb, 66 Ase pe wy^te bet ualb me hot weter bet 
kest hyer and b^r, and scoldeb aile bo pet byeb b^ aboute. 

5. reji. ^o throw oneself, (not colloq.) 

1330 R. Brumne (1810) 274 pam to kest smertly to bo 
assaute. v^’nTlatx&Q'sCalvins Serin. 7>w. 203/2 Not shew- 
ing themselues too muche, nor casting themselues at ran- 
dome. 161X Bible Pref. 2 He casteth himselfe headlong 
vpon pikes. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Tram. viii. § 2. 23, 
1 cast myself at the feetof the Elephant whereupon the King 
rode. 1693 Mem, Ct. Teckely ii, lai To cqst themselves on 
any other side upon the Emperor’s Lands. 1714 Ellwood 
Antobiog. 14 At length I found Means to cast my self into 
the Company of the-Daughter. 1783 Ainsworth Lat, Diet. 
(Motell) IV. s. V. Alcyone, Alcyone .. hearing of her hus- 
band’s death, cast herself into the sea. 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana in S, 27 Low on her knees herself she cast. 

•(* b. Intr. (for refi.) Obs. 

_ cigoo St. Brandon 517 Ther-over [A. .rock] the see caste 
i-Iome. 

6. To throw forth (a net, fishing line, hook, or 
the like, also the sounding lead, an anchor). 

a 1300 K. Horn 1014 Hi strike sell, And ankere gunne 
caste, 1526 Pilgr. Perj. (W. de W. 15311 133 b, He casteth his 
nettes in vayne before them yt be as byrdes full flygge. 
1535 CovERDALE AcU xxvii. 28 They cast out the leade & 
founde it twentye feddoms. 16x0 B. Jonson Alch, ii, 1, The 
Temple Church, there I have cast my angle. 16SX-7 T. 
Barker Art of Angling (1820) 6 You can cast your five. 
Be sure you be casting alwayes down the stream. X674 
Evelyn Navig. ^ Comm. § 54. xoi Those of Flanders, who 
never presum'd to cast a Net without Permission. X798 
Capt. Berry in Nicolas Nelson 51 Hauling 
the braces, etc., preparatory to our casting anchor. x8m 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill, 353 Some angler casting his ^ 
on the foam of the river. x86a Pusey Min., Proph. 4x3 
Shall he. .cast his enmtied net, unceasingly, 
b. Hawking. To cast a lure, 

X682 Dwrsxm Epilogue Kit^ Qneen^QXi^ydi Methinks 
some vizard ma:^ 1 see Cast out her lure from the mid gal- 
lery, 1704 WoRLiDGE Diet, Rwst, et Urb. s. v. Faulcon, 
Cast the Lure so near her, that she may catch it within 
the length of her lease. 

e. mtr. (for rejl,) of an anchor. 

X846 H. Lawrence Comm, Angels 171 Our anchor casts 
deepe in heaven. 

7. To cast an eye, glance, look, etc. Still in 
common use. 

a 1223 Alter. R, 56 To kesten kang eien upon Junge 
wummen. a X300 Cursor M, 15932 [Jesus] b^u turnd him 
a-bute on petre his hei he kest, c X383 Chaucer L. G. W. 
1852 As she felle adoun she kaste hir loke. a 1430 Knt, de 
la Tour 57 For a leude loke that he kiste on Barsaba. 
1377 Googe Heresbach's Hush. iii. (158S) xsa Horses, .if 
they cast their looke upon their belly. x6os Shaks. Lear 
IV, vi. 13 How fearefull And dizie ’tis to cast ones eyes so 
low. xwa Stillingfl. Orig[. Saer, Ded. 2 Cast your eye 
on the matter contained in it. i6m Dryden Firg. Georg. 
IV. 708 Th' unwary Lover cast his Eyes behind.^ 1732 
Lediard Sethos II. ix. 302 My family have cast their eyes 
on an excellent person. 181a J. Wilson Isle of Palms in. 
866 They cast their eyes around the isle. x8x6 Scott A ntig, 
xliv, I have sometimes thought that you have cast your 
eyes upon Miss Wardour. 1863 G. Eliot Rotnola- 1. vi. 
(1880) I. 97 He cast a keen glance of surprise at the group 
before him. 

tb. Formerly, also. To casta thought, a reflection 
upon ; to cast one's heart, affections, etc. (now, to 
set ) ; also, to cast love, favour, a fancy unto. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1810) 151 pe kyng in hys syde ys herte al 
up hym caste, c 1383 Chaucer L, G, W. 1878 Ther as they 
kaste hir hert, there it dwelleth. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
Cr8i6) I. 36 The king cast great love unjo her. 1340 Hyrde 
fr. Vives Instr. C^. Worn, (tsgs) Miv, Men never cast 
any favor to a woman but for some good moiite. x6oi 
Holland Pliny 1. 64 An harlot that Anniball cast a fancie 
vnto. c x 66& Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. iY. 9 A rich 
widow, .cast her affections on him. 1736 Butler Anal, i. 
iii. 64 Who casts a transient reflection upon the Subject, 
f 8. To emit, give out, send forth, (light, dark- 
ness, fire, heat, cold, an odour), Obs. (exc. as in 9). 

a X300 Cursor M, 2321S Euer it brennes dai and night, 
bot neuermare it castes light, c x^ Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 
2001 Clowdes kesten kenly J>e colde to pe erthe. 1513 
Dovglas .Mneis xm. Prol. 68 HornytLucyne castand Sot 
dym lycht. 1637 Rutherford Lett, clxxxi. (1862) I. 436 
How soon can he with his flint cast firer 1667 Milton P. L 
1, 183 Voyd of fight Save what the glimmering of these livid 
flames Casts pale and dreadful, 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
£arth(J.)^l^. .casts a sulphureous smell. i7a4WoRLiDCE 
Diet. Rust, et Urb. s. v. England, Coal . . casts a greater 


heat, and is more lasting. X742 Pope Dime. iv. 339 Turned 
to the sun, she casts a thousand dyes. 

9. To throw or cause to fall (light, etc.) on or 
over any object, or in some particular direction. 
Now chiefly in cast a shadovj (on). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9923 It cartes lem ouer al sa bright, bat 
reches to be dunjon light. Ibid. 10060 pe grace bat of hir 
brestis Ouer all pis world bat grace it kestis. 1333 Cover- 
dale Judith ix. 8 Castinge a thick darcknes before them. 
1634 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. 'l^s. (1808} 109 The sun 
darkens the full moon, in casting the shadow of the earth 
upon her opposed face. Ibid, xxxii. 134 On the sight of a 
dark lantern . . he can discern another man, by that light, 
which is cast before him. 1738 Pope Epil, Sat. ii. 97 Or 
round a quaker’s beaver cast a glory. 17^ J. Gill TVwmVj' 
iii. 72 Though they do not piove the doctrine of the Trinity, 
yet they cast some light upon it, x8ox Campbell Lochiel 
56 Coming events cast their shadows before. 1S30 Tenny- 
son Poems 79 There is no bright form Doth not casta shade. 
i86aRusKiN Mod. Paint. V. vi. iv. 33 Every shadow which 
one casts on the next. x86o Tyndall Cihe. i. § 16. io6Apine- 
iire was. .casting its red light upon the surrounding objects, 
■f b, intr. (for refl^ Obs. 

169a in Capt, Smith’s Seaman's Gram. a. 154, I. .find. . 
the Shadow of the top of the Tower to cast at D. 1704 
Worlidge Diet, Rust, et Urb. s. v. Low Bell, The light 
will cast a great distance before you very broad. 

0. To cast (a thing'! into the shade : usually fig. 

18S4 Manch. Exam. 2 May 4/7 Internal taxation . . is so 
excessive, .as to cast even an ilbberal tariff into the shade. 
+ 10. To toss (the head), to shrug ^the shoulders), 

a 1223 Leg. Kath. 1351 Pe keiser kaste his heaued, as wod 
mon, of wreSSe. c 1430 How Gd, Wijf 6x in Bidiees Bk, 
(1869) 39 Braundlsche not with bin heed, bi schuldris bou n e 
caste, c 1300 Cocke LorelVs B, (X843) 8 Than Cocke cast a 
.syde his hede. _ 1792 Burns Duncan Gray Maggie coost 
her heed fu’ heigh. 

II. To throw down, overthrow, defeat. 

11. To throw down, throw on the ground. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Atb. )3 The wulf caste his glove to 
fight with the foxe. 1733 Johnson Diet. s. v.. The king was 
cast from his throne. iKx Thackeray Four Georges iii. 
176 Low he lies, .who was cast lower than the poorest. 

12. To throw (a beast) on its back or side. The 
pa. pple. is used of a sheep or other beast that 
has got upon its back, and is unable to rise. 

1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush. ni.(xs86! 132 For kibed 
heeles, take and cast him, and binde his legges fast 
together. i6oy Topsell Fottr-f. Beasts 313 Cast the 
Horse.. and with that Oyl rub the Splent. xSxo Treat. 
Choice, Buying, ^e,, Liae Stock 63 The animal is first cast, 
or thrown, and his legs bound. 1882 Romanes Auim. In- 
tell. 448 A collie which . . would run off to seek any sheep 
that might be cast, and . . assist it to rise. x886 Sat. Rev, 
6 Mar, 327 Granted . . that it is a triumph of ingenuity [for a 
horse] to get cast in a loose box half as big as a barn. 

18. To throw to the ground, esp. in wrestling ; 
fig. to overthrow (an antagonist), arch, or dial. 

_ a X300 Cursor M. 25671 pefemdes fraistes me fill fast, wele 
i hope i sal baim cast, c 1400 Gamelyn 245 And kaste him 
on the lefte syde that thre ribbes tobrak. c 1489 Caxton 
S. Aymon i. 55 Guenes. .casted hym ded to the erth. X5to 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 158 Either she should sit fast, or else 1 
should cast her. ife3 Shaks. Macb .11. iii. 46 Though he 
tooke vp my Legges sometime, yet I made a shift to cast 
him. _ a x6i5 Brieue Cron. Erlis MR oss (7850) x He had sic 
craft in wraslii^, that he cuist all men that assiljeit him. 
1887 Cornh. Mag; Gaverocks i. 6 His father . . tripped up 
his heels, and cast him sprawling on his back. 

14. To defeat in an action at law. 

1542 Brinklow Compl. viii. (1874) 22 The promoter payth 
no charges though he be cast. x655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ia, 
20 Their cause thereby was cast by their own confession, 
1659 Hammond On Ps. li. 4 What ever suite thou wagest 
agamst me, thou art sure to cast me. 1730 Fielding 
Temple Bean Wks. 1755 1. 119, 1 have resolved never to go 
to law with a beggar or a lord : the one will never be cast, 
and the other you will ^t nothing by casting. x8i8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India I. n. w. 744 A punishment seems to be 
inflicted on the defendant in all actions for debt wherein 
he is cast. 1834 H, Miller Scit. ^ Schm. xxii. [1857} 495 
The magistrates were cast in damages. 

1 16. To defeat in competition. Chiefly in pas- 
sive. Obs. or dial. 

x6ro Healey St. Aug, City of God 6 Shee [i.e. Juno] wk 
cast, in the contention of beauty, by the judgement of Paris. 
1628 Feltham Resolves l Ixxu. Wks. (1677) iii Juno was 
content with her beauty, till the Trojan Youth cast her, by 
advancing Venus. z6M Burnef Trav. i. (1750) 56 A Man 
may have more than two thirds sure, and yet be cast in a 
Competition, 

f 16. To find or declare guilty; to convict. Obs. 

1336 Sir J. Russell Let. 12 May in Lisle Papers VII. 35 
This day, Mr. Norris and such other as you know are cast ; 
and the (Jueen shall go to her judgment on Monday next, 
1649 Milton Eihon. 15 The Commons by fair the greater 
number cast him : the Lords agreed to the Sentence. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos, fiTor) go/i Socrates was cast by sBx 
voices, a 17x4 Burnet £?««* Time (1766) I. 33 When it went 
to the vote seven acquitted but eight cast him. x8^ Grote 
Greece ii. Ixvii. VIII. 463 There was no man . . who might 
not he cast or condemned, or fail in his own suit, even with 
right on his side. 

+ 17. To condemn. Const, j'&r ([tlie penalty). 

1367 Jewel Def, Apol. (x6ii) 107 Thinke you, he would 
determine matters, before he knew them : So might he cast 
Christ, and quit Barabbas, x6m Lovelace Poems (1659) 
135 As a prisoner new cast Who sleeps in chaines that Yiight 
hts last. X709 Strvfe Amt. Ref. I. xv. 102 Strangways and 
his crew . . were . . all cast to suffer death, a 17x4 Burnet 
Own Time (1766} II. 49 He was cast; and he prepared 
himself very seriously tor death. 1772 Mackenzie Mmt 
World II, xxii. (1823) 495, I was tried for the crime, & 
was cast for transportation. x8i6 J. H. Vaux in Knapp & 
Baldw. Newgate Cal,, Cast for death for privately stealing. 


b. fig. and ttansf. To condemn. 

G *37S Joseph Arim. X17 'What, mon?’ qua)? ]>c kyng 
•Jjou easiest Jiiseluen.’ 1367 Harman Caveat 88 The 
learned lawes do quite or do cast, Such suttile searchers. 
1606 Dekker Sev. Sins i. (Arb.) 15 Thy last will, at the last 
day, will be an Inditement to cast thee. 1669 Penn No 
C ross i. § 10 (1682) 17 ITiat, . thy unsutable & un-Christ-like 
life not cast thee at that great assize of the world. 

III. To throw off, out, away ; with stress on 
the notion of getting quit of or losing. 

18. To throw off. Of a horse ; To cast his rider 
(arch, or dial.), to cast a shoe (the ordinary phrase). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27067 Quen man has casten bis birthing 
o sin )>at on him forwit lai. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 64 Like the bors that castethe his maistre, 1596 
Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. 30 To stumble, that his rider nigh_ he 
cast. X649 Selden Laws Eng. 11. xxiii, (1739) io3 Having 
once won the Saddle, he is loth to be cast, a 1700 Trooper's 
Proph, in Sc. Pasquils (1868) 271 Sir Presbyter, ye spur 
Your speavie mear too fast . . Your covenant she'll cast. 
xSi6 SeoTT AiUig. i, One of the horses had cast a fore foot 
shoe. x8z2 Bewick Mem. 24 One may socn get what one 
will never cast. 1840 Thackeray Catherine vii. The horse 
had cast a shoe. 

fb. Of a pen, etc. ; To shed (ink, colour), 

1639 Fuller Holy War ii. xxvi. ^647) 76 His penne will 
seldom cast ink when he meeteth with the corruption of the 
Romish court, 1716 Horneck Cmcif, Jesus 597 If the 
Pencil in his Hand should, .cast no Colour. 

19. To throw off (clothes). Now chiefly dial. 
(esp. Sc.\ except where it has the sense of ‘dis- 
card’, = throw off for good or for the season, 
cease to wear. Cf. cast off b). 

a 1300 Cursor M. ors^vj Of he kest al to his serk. x6. . 
Dryden Ij.), When 1 begin. In virtue clothed, to cast the 
rags of sin. 1711 Addison Sped. No. gS p x They have 
cast their Head-diesses in order to surprise us. 1787 Burns 
Amer. War, Till Suthrons raise, an’ coost their claise Be- 
hind him in a raw, man. 1843 Hood Mermaid of Marg. i. 

The widow comes . . to cast her weeds. Old maxim. Cast 
not a clout till May be out. 

20. To throw off in process of giowth (esp. the 
skin, as reptiles, caterpillais) ; also (somewhat 
arch, or died.) to shed (hair, horns, teeth, leaves). 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibans £ ivb, At saynt andrew day bis hornys 
he will cast. 1377-87 Holinsked Chron. Irel. (1608) VI, 

331 As the woolfe which often casteth his haires but neuer 
cnangeth his conditions. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 732 The 
Creatures that cast their Skin are, the Snake, the viper, the 
Grashopper, the Lizard, the Silk-worm, etc. 1649 Selden , 
Laws Eng, r. xl vii. (1 739) 77 The Eagle had cast its Feath ers, 
and could towre no more. Z676 Walton's Angler iv. (1864) 

62 Some hollies or oaks are longer before they cast their 
leaves. s6nB Butler Hud. iir, ii. 649. 1701 Worlidge Diet. 
Rust, et Urb. s. v. Oxen, He will cast his two foremost 
Teeth in ten Months of his first Year. 1789 White Selbome 

II. xivi, A skin or coat, which must be cast before the insect 
can ariive at its perfect state. i8ot Strutt Sports 6* P> i* 
ii. 33 At the moulting time, when they cast their featheis. 

t b. To give biith to, bear (young ) ; to lay 
(eggs), deposit (spawn), Obs, or dial. 

1387 Turberv. "riysg, T. (1837) z6x Shee was the fairest 
hewde. .that ever kinde Had cast. 1633 Walton Angler i. 

26 There be divers fishes that cast their spa wne on flags and 
stones. XTii Addlson Sped. No. lao r 5 Some Creatures 
cast their Eggs as Chance directs them. 1760 Herd Coll. 

Sc. Songs II. 7 Four-and-twenty gude milk kye . . a’ cast 
in ae year. 1774 Goldsm. Anim. Nat. (1776) IV. 174 They 
make a second departure in March to cast their young, 
t c. To void (excrements). Obs. 

1704 Worlidge Diet. Rust, et Urb, s.v. Badger, One 
[sort] casteth his Fiants long like a Fox, Ibid. s. v. Wolf- 
Hunting, The Bitch casteth her Fipunts commonly in the 
midst of the High-way. 

d. To ‘yidd’ (as com), dial. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk, 'Ow did that 
w’eat cast as yo' wun thrashin' ? Middlin' like . . it dunna 
cast like it did last 'ear. 

21. esp. To throw off, or shed, or drop, out of 
due season ; to give birth to or bear prematurely, 

(la common use of animals, fruit-trees.) 

1477 Norton Ord. Alclu v. in Ashm, Theat. Client. (1632) 

71 A Mare woll cast her Foale. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush, § 69 
Lesse hurte . . to haue his cowe caste her calfe, thanne an 
ewe to caste her lambe, 1349 Covfrdal^ etc. Erasm. 

Par. I Cor. xv. 8 An vnseasonable borne apostle . . lyke 
an vnperflte chytd, rather caste, than wel borne, 1587 * 
Harrison England ii. xxi. The roring maketh him that 
drinketh it to cast all his teeth, xMa Return fr. Pamass. 

III. V. (Arb.) 46 It was a terrible feare that made vs cast our 
haire. 16x1 Bible Rev. vi. 13 As a figge tree casteth her vn. 
timely figs when she is shaken of a mighty winde, 1617 J. 
Moore Mappe Mans Mortal, in. iii. 199 The Elephant 
(being coursed) casteth her precious tooth and so escapeth, 

1658 UssHEK Ann, vi. 220 Darius his wife. . cast the child of 
which she went, and died. x88a Garden 168/3 Nature may 
. . relieve herself by casting the whole of the crop. 

22. Of bees : To throw off (a swarm) ; generally 
absol. to swarm. (The ordinary term in Sc.) 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush, § 122 At the tyme that they shall 
cast the swarme. Ibid. In June and July they do moost 
comynlycast. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. iii. (1586) 
t 8S m From the fifth Ides of May, till the tenth, or the 
twelfth of June, they use to cast theyr swarmes. 1609 C. 
Butler Fern. Mon. v. (1623) I iv, A good stocke doth . 
vsually cast twise, a prime swarme, and an after swarme. 

1747 Maxwell Bee Master 34 (Jam.) A hive, which to ap- 
pearance was ready to cast. 

1 23. Of plants ; To throw out (branches or 
shoots). Obs. 

X340 Ayenb. 31 J*is zenne his a to kuead rote jiet kest uele 
kueade bojes. 1631 Markham Weald of Kent 11. i. (1668) 

IX The former Marie, .is but a dead Clod, .nor casteth any 
profitable grass at all. 

20-2 



CAST. 


CAST. 


24, To cast colour : to lose colour, become pale, 
fade, esp. by the acdou of light. Also absol. in 
mod. dial. use. 

CX350 WilL Palenu S3i He cut al his colour and bi- 
com pale, 70x400 Morte Arih. ziS The kynge keste 
colours, .with crouelle lates. Mod^ Sc, A^eiy good colour, 
if it do not cast. 

25. To throw up from within; to vomit. To 
cast the gorge : to vomit violently, or make violent 
attempts to vomit. Now, only of hawks or other 
birds (exc. dial^. 

a 1300 Ciirsm- HI. 26783 |>ai haim to {>mr filthes fest als 
hand to |>at he forwit kest i39STRaviSA Barih. De P. Jt. 
xviu xdii. (1405) 661 The sede of clete helpith theym. whyche 
castyth blood. 1486 Bk, St. Albans Cvij, Ye se yowre 
haWke nesyng and Castyng wat thorosh her Nostrellis. 
XS35 Lyndesay Satyre 4355 Till scho^had castin ane cuppill 
of quarts, xdoy Shaks. Timon iv. iii- 40. 16x4 Raleigh 
Hist. World 11. V. iii. § 18. 483 Somewhat that shall make 
him cast his gorge, xydaRo^ (Jam.) Gutand 

f ’ she keest wi” braking strange. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. 

324/a The nndigestible parts of the prey of the Owl , . are 
renlarly cast or regurgitated from the stomach. 

D. ccoso/. Al^ ^g. 

C1440 Promf. Para.. 63 Castyn orhiakyn [A' as man owt 
thestomack]. X493 Festivall (W. deW. 1515) 52 He might 
not receyue y« sacrament for castya^ 1007^ Tofsell 
FcKT'Ji Beasts 278 These feathers will make him to cast 
immediately at the nose. 16x3 Hast Arraigntn. Ur. v. 
xxa X73S Pope DomidsSai. iv. 157 Like abig wife, at sight 
of loathsome meat Ready to cast. 1850 FraseFs Mag, 557 
The swallow casts after the fashion of a hawk or owl. 
fig. xSga Rutheefosd Lett. xxiiL (186a) I. qt Let your 
sotu. .cast at all things and disdain Aem, except one only. 
a 1665 W. Guthrie Sentt. Mark viiL (i7ogl_a5 (Jam.) They 
have broken the covenant, casten at his ordinances, 
c. Said also of the sea, a volcano, etc. 
tSg* Ho-body ^ Some-i. (1878) 296 All the chimneyes shall 
cast smoake at once. z6ox Hollahd Fluty 1. 106 The hill 
Chimsera, which casteth flames of fire euery night. 16x0 
Shaks. Temfi^ 11. L 251 We all were sea-swallow’d, though 
some cast againe. 

+ 26. To ejaculate, utter (words), heave (a sigh). 
1x1300 Cursor M. 10464 Wit the bolnning of hir hert, Sco 
kest sum wordes son ouerthuert. 1330 R. Brumne Chron. 
(i8io> 295 pekest all suilk a crie, pat men mot here a myle. 
ei4M Sir Beues (MS. M.) 2740 The dragon had of ham a 
smml And he keste vp a gnt yell, c 1489 Caxton Sotaies of 
885) 485 Whan the byshop turpyn sawe this, he 


smeU Ana He Keste vp a gnt yell, c 1409 Caxton Csotaies oj 
Aymou (1885) 485 Whan the byshop turpyn sawe this, he 
casted agrete sighe. x7xa-4 Pops Jia^ Lock iii. X57 Not 
louder shouts to pitying Heav’n are cast. 

27. To throw or set aside, reject, discard ; esp, 
to set aside as disqualified ; to reject (horses) as 
unfit ; to dismiss (soldiers, etc.). 

[la ibis sense the pa. pple. ran together -ynth that of 
Cass v. (sense s), so that about t6oo cast mw be either.] 
«t37S Joseph Arisn, 703 Forte cristene|>efolk, and casten 


])e fuse. 15K Tusbskv. Trag. T, (1837) 32 No more must 
all Cupidos knyghtes be cast because of some. [1604 £. 
Grimston Siege ^Ostestd 80 He hath cast and dismist so 
mai^oldeexpenmented Capuunes.] x6c^ Shaks. Otit. i. i. 
X w The State . . (Zannot with safetie cast him. [16x4 Raleigh 
Hist. World 11. v. iv. § 5, 523 Many Companies . . of forrein 
Auidliaries are mresently cast.] 1690 Locke Hum. Und, 
ui. 'W. 9 26 Tins Child, .was. .near being exduded. .and 'th 
certain a Figuie a little more oddly turn'd had cast him. 
17x5 in Wodroia Carr. (1843) II. 78 If that [Revelation] be 
once casten, we shall fall upon no other. 1817 Keatinge 
Tnai, II. 103 The number of horses cast from the cavalry. 
x854 Miller Seh. Sckm. vi. (1837) X14 He determined 
that Coumnl^rgeshoaldbecastin the exanunation. 187s 
Auteres ii. 9 No more thought of rejecting him as a suitor, 
than a trainer would of casting a colt for snowing temper. 

H Improperly for Cass, to make void. 

17x7 WoDROwCbrr. (1S43) II. 331 It is nothing, .less, .than 
a total casting and making void the patrons' power in all 
time coming. 

IV. To throw up with a spade or shovel. 

28. To throw up (earth, etc.) whence the cur- 
rent northern use in to cast Wj, turf, peat', to 
dig them up. Also in ploughing. 

X4^ in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. I, 364 To the monk that 


mound, bank, earthwork, or the like). Ohs. See 
Cast up 1 83 e). 

XS93 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 
36 Payde for casting the causey iijf. jaf. X603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (i6zi) 526 He commanded. . the broken passages 
to be cast even. 1608 Shaks. Per. l i. 100 The blind _Mole 
cast Copt hills toward heauen. i6xx Bible 2 Kings xix. 32 
The king of Assiiia shall not come into this city, .nor cast 
[CovERDALE dygge] a bank against it 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 
67s Pioneers, .to trench a field Or cast a rampart. 

V. To put, or place, with haste, violence, force, 
or power, so that the effect resembles throwing. 

31. To lay, place, put, with an action of force, 
decisiveness, or haste. (Now usually thro/w.) 

0x300 Cursor M, 3152 pe child hekesta-pon an ass. Ibid. 
5441 He kest a-boute )>am ai]>er arm. 0 X300 H avelok 2448 
[They] keste him on a scabbed mere. 1526 Tindale Matt, 
sxvi, 12 She casted thisoyntment on my body. 1535 Cover- 
dale Acts xii. 8 Cast thy mantle aboute the, and folowe 
me. 1653 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 87 Against 
that man who hath cast a Dam or Pile into the Sea an In* 
terdict is allowed him who . . may be endamaned thereby. 
X667 Milton P. L. i. 286 His ponderous shield behind him 
cast. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. III. v. 117 To be cast 
on the world, and to see life, .is a variety. x8m Tennyson 
Enid 1609 She cast her Arms about him. xKx S. Wilber* 
FORCE Agathos, Tetti in PI. 1x863) 151 My guide cast on my 
Moulders a beautiful mantle. 

b. fig. Of care, blame, or the like. 

C1400 ApoL Loll 82 Who. .{lat in )>e last our of his de)> 
kasttb not al his bisines & his aifeccoun in to God. 1483 Cax- 
ton G. de la Tour F vij, Sentence of dethe was cast on her. 
<577 Googb Heresbach's Husb. l {1586) 7 b, Businesse 
. . which they would be lothe to beare themselves, they 
cast all uppon his backe. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 
II. 253 Casting ungratefully on Moses all their misadven* 
tures. 1731 JoRTiN Serm, {1771) II. ii. 34 Let us cast our 
cares upon him. 184a Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life 
HI. ix. 137 Do not fancy . . that I cast the slightest blame 
on my . . father. 1883 Law Rep. xi Queen's B. 593 The 
imputation cast upon Mr. M. was altogether unfounded. 

32. To throw or put ittio prison. 

0x223 St. Marker. 4 Ant het hire casten into cwarteme. 
a 130a Haaelok 17B4 pe o}n% shal ich kesten In feteres. 
0 1300 Cursor M, 13072 In prisoun heroude dud him cast. 
zefib Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 383 'The ane was es- 
caipit, and the uthir in vyle preassoun cassia. x6o8 Gold- 
XNG Epit. Frossards Chron. i. ^4 The Pope, .cast this fryer 
in pnson. x6xi Bible ^okn iu. 24 John was not yet cast 
into prison. X87S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 313 They were 
being taken away to he cast into he!!. 

+ 83. To put, or cause to fall, into (a state or 
condition, e.g. sleep, rage). Ois. or arm. 

a xgsa Cursor M. loioo pis caitif casten in care. Ibid. 
12941 In glotoni he wend him cast. CX400 Bestr. Troy 
X13XI The kyng at his katping cast was in ire. 4’Z44o 
York Myst. xvL 36 Be they kyngis or knyghtis, in care je 
paim cast, c Harpsfield Divorce Hen, VIII (1878) 
289 Being cast in love with, a wanton maid. x6tx Bible 
Ps. Ixxvi. 6 Both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead 
sleepe. xfigo T. Vaughan Anihr^. Theom. 32 His Fall. . 
did cast asleep his Intellectual! Faculties. 1^7 Dampier 
V<^. I. xix. 300 Our continuing wet for the last two days, 
cast us all into_ Fevers. 1709 Steele Taller No. 79 F i 
This cast him into such a rage, that he threw down the 
table. 

t b. To deliver, set free, bring out of {ja state). 

0 x30a Cursor M. 3289 He has me cast of al mi care. 
Ibid. 25705 Has kyd pi mere! mare To man-kind for to cast 
o care. 

1 34, To set (a person) to {upon) some action. 
Also refi. To set oneself with resolution. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Melibeus r 624 He that . . casteth hym to 
no bisynesse.,shalfallein-topouerte. ci43oLyDG. Chichev, 
4 - Bycorne, Bycorne castith hym to devoure Alle humble 
men. X470-85 Malory Arthur II. 371, I cast me 
never to be married. 1533 Bcllenden Livy i. (1822) 48 In 


SuRVL. & Markh. Cojatir. Form 307 It being vsed to be 
Cast and tilled with thicker raisings of the earth. 1663 
Spalding Trcuh. Chas. I (1792) 1. 166 (Jam.) Peats and 
fire was very srarce, through want of servanU to cast and 
win them. Ibid. 216 The servants, who should have casten 
the peats, X799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 131 To be pre- 
served always in the same form, by casting, that is, by 
ploughing two ridges together, beginning at the furrow that 
separates them, and ploughing raund and round, till the two 
ridges be finished, x86o J. F. Campbell Tales W. HighL 
II. 56 The Laird was getting his peats cast Mod. Sc. 
Casting divots on the edge of the common. 

b. To shovel coal from the keels into the collier 
(vessels) ; see Caster 3 b, 

186a J, Green Tales 4 Ballads Wearside (1885) 223 He 
had commenced to cast at two o'clock in the morning. 

+ 29. To dig or clear out (a ditch or the like), 
throwing the soil np on the edges. Ohs. 

1481-90 Howard Housek, Bks. (i84t) 21 For casting the 
poondes at Wysnowe vj.x. viij.rf, 1522 MS, Acc, Si. John's 
H osp,, Canterb,, Paied for castyng of xxj xoddis of dykyng. 
xsjo Aci x8 Elis, x. 5 7 No Person, .shall cast or scour any 
Ditch and throw or lay the Soil thereof into the Highway. 
1379 Twvne Phis. agst.Fort. i. xc. in b, Thouhast planted 
trees, thou hast cast ryuers, thouhast plashed hedges. 16x7 
Collins Dtfi, Bp. Ely Ailj a, I will not draine the ienne, 
or stand casung the ponda x6x4 Raleigh Hist. World v. 
VI. § tA newe ditch lately cast by Perseus. 

+ 30. To form by thurowing up, to raise (a 


men. X470-85 Malory Arthur II. 371, I cast me 
never to be married. 1533 Bcllenden Livy i. (1822) 48 In 
time of pece, he kest him to find occasioun of weir, c 1363 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot., Jas. II, The Earl of 
Douglas cast himself for to be staik against the King. 
X579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 189 To this this Oake cast 
him to replie Well as hee couth. x66a More Ant id. Athe- 
ism II. vi. (1712) 57 It cast them with more courage upon 
attempting the virtue of those (plants), 

+ 35. To add, throw in, as an addition to. Obs. 

«38o Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 274 Ws childhede is 
hetere ^if venues be castid jjerto. c Pecock Repr v. 
viii. 328 A religion caste to the lawe ofki' 


Pecock Repr v. 
inde. 2528 More 


viii, 328 A religion caste to the lawe of kinde. 2528 More 
Heresyes 11. Wks. 197/2 All other thinges. .shal be cast vnto 
vs. 1354 Philpot Exam. 4 (184a) 365 Not so bold 

that he would cast anything to the institution of Christ. 

36. To bestow, confer, allot, arch, or obs. 

x6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. 285 God . . wil cast learning 
vpon them so far as shall be good. 0 1626 Bacon Use Com. 
Law ( 1635) 23 Leaving it to goe (as the law casteth it) upon 
the heire. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Descetit, An heir 
is he upon whom the law casts the estate immediately on 
the death of his ancestor, 

VI. To reckon, calculate. 

37, To count or reckon, so as to ascertain the 
sum of various numbers, orig. by means of coun- 
ters, to the manipulation of which the word pro- 
bably refers. 

a. intr. Formerly in the phrases to cast in or 
at accounts. Now, To add a column of figures. 

*33“ R> Bhunme Chron. (1810) 133 If any man in dede wille 
keste m a countes. c 1340 Cursor M. App. (Edinb. MS.) 
20834 Qua wel can caste sal finde it euin, 0 1360 Song 
Yesterday 66 in E. E. P. (1862) 135 And in vr hertes 
acountes cast Day hi day. 138. Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. 
Wyclif 138 To cast at jie countes. 1842 Tennyson 
Crt. 43 Who would cast and balance at a desk? 1884 Law 
Times a§ Oct. 419/2 A resort to the court m order that, .a 
mistake in casting be corrected. 


b. irons. To feckon tip, sum up ; now tech- 
nically, to add up a (column of figures or amounts). 

^1305 Si. Edmund 223 in E. E, P. (1862) 77 His figours 
drouj aldai & his numbre caste. 1330 R. Brunne Chrmi. 
(tSiol 248 pel . . Examend pam & cast ilk amountment. 
C1340 Cursor M. 22062 (Fairf.) To be lausedatte Jje laste 
quen Jja bonsande jere ware caste. 1496 Dives 4 Paup, 
(W. de W.) I. XXV, 62/1 They that calculen & casten yeres 
dayes & monethes. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 133 
The marchaunt. .vseth euejy nyght to cast his boke. c 2390 
Marlowe Jew Malta i. ii. This ten years tribute . . we 
have cast, but cannot compass it. 1624 Bedell Lett. xii. 
x6i Review it, and cast it ouer againe. 2742 Young Ni. 
Th. IV. 240 Archangels fail'd to cast the mighty sum. 2803 
Naval Chron. XIV. 341 The hooks were cast and . . ad- 
justed. 1886 Law Tunes LXXX. 163/2 Every column 
cast before the bill is left for taxation.^ 

c. esp. in to cast accounts, oiiginally to sum up 
orreclcon accounts (so to cast rechottwgs) ; now, to 
perform the ordinary operations of arithmetic. 

2399 Langl. Rich, Redeles in. 279 Caste all be countis bat 
be kyng holdith. 1529 More S 7 ipplic. Smiles Wks. 294/1 
Folke that will learn to castaccoumpt. 2330 Palsgk. 477/1, 

I caste an accomptes, after the comen maner, with counters, 
je compie par ject. 2365-78 Cooper Thesaur., Abamdus, . 
a counter or other like thing, that men doe use to cast 
reckenings with. 2374 Hellowes Gueuara's Ep. (1584) 
85 'The count being wel cast, the wood costes as daare 
as the dressing. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
44 b, You cast your accomptes amlsse in your numbryng. 
2633-60 Stanley Hist. Pktlos. 26/1 Counters used in cast- 
ing accounts . . sometimes, stand for a great number, some- 
times for a lesser. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xi. (1837) 66 They 
can read, write, and cast accounts. 2872 Ruskin Pars 
Clav, iv. 3 To be taught to read, and write, and cast ac- 
counts. 

+ 38. To reckon, calculate, estimate. Obs. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 8775 ]>e king did cast wit scantliun. And 
did makal b“ timber bun. 2473 Bk. Noblesse 39 After as it 
maybe cast it was .cc.iiij”xj. yere, 2542-75 Recordb Gr. 
Aries 78 Then will 1 caste the whole charge of one monethes 
commons at Oxforde. x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] tr, Ivstine a a. 
Wisely casting the inconuenience that might redound here- 
by vpon himself. 0 2642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
HI. (1704) 341/2 He must be . . perfect in Casting the Tides. 
x 666 Pepys Diary 29 Oct, 

+ b. absol. Ohs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1313 Of flue and twenty yeer his 
age I caste. 2375 Laneham Let. (187X) 48 Yoor iewellers 
by,their Carrets let them cast. 1602 Shaks. Ham, 11., i, 115 
It is as proper to our Age To cast beyond our selves in our 
Opinions. 1633 Ford ‘Tis pity 1. h. You need not cast 
upon the dearth of flesh. 

SO. To calculate astrologically, as to cast a 
figure, horoscope, nativity, etc. ; also absol. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troytus 11. 23 [He] cast, and knew in good 
plyte was the Mone 'To do viage. 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
I. vi, She gan anone to casten and deuyse When that the 
moone on heauen would aiyse. X591 Spenser M, Hubberd 
51X Or cast a figure for a bishoprick. 2622 Burton Anat. 
Mel. Democr. (1676) 36/1 For casting a Nativity. 2667 
Dryden Sir M. Mar-ail EpiL, We by tomorrow will qur 
Fortune cast. Monthly Mag. VIII. 257 Casting 

fibres and preventing the butter from coming when they 
churn. 2842 Brewster Mart.^ Sc. iii. ii. (1856) 181 Drawing 
an income from casting nativities. 2853 E. Smedley Occult 
Sc, 3x2 Cardan, .has cast the horoscope of our Saviour. 

+ b. To interpret (a dream), Obs. 

1382 Wyclif xli. 15, 1 sawj swenens, ne there is that 
opnith, the which I haue herd the most wise]! to caste. 

+ 40. To cast water : to diagnose disease by the 
insijection of (urine). Also fig. Obs. or dial. 

, lusrtEupfmes (Arb.) 296 An Italian [physician]. . cast- 
ing my water, .commaunded the chamber to be voyded. 2389 
Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 35 Able to cast his disease without 
his water, 2399 W. Goddard Masfiff-Wheip rsWu Dij b. 
Your vrine. .I'le truly cast, and tell you your disease. 2605 
Shaks. Maeb. v. iii. 50 If thou conld'st Doctor, cast The 
Water of my Land, finde her Disease. 263a B. Jonson 
Magn. Lady (T.), I had it of a Jew, and a great rabbi, Wlio 
every morning cast his cup of white- wine With sugar. 2647 
Cleveland Char. LoncLlDiurn. 2 It casts the water of the 
State, ever since itstaled bloud. 2706 Hearne Collect. (18S3) 
1. 189, I don't cast Water now, hut Accounts. 2877 E. Pea- 
cock N.-W. Lvk. Gloss. (E. D. S.) s. v., A person is said to 
cast another's water who pretends to discover diseases by 
the inspection of urine. 

+ 41. To calculate or conjecture as to the future ; 
to anticipate. Forecast ; a. intr. (sometimes with 
subord. cf.) To cast beyond the moon ; to conjec- 
ture wildly ; to indulge in wild conjectures. 

c 1384 Chaucer H, Fame 1148 Thoo gan I in nwn hert 
cast That they were molte q,wey with hete. 2387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 137 As fer forb as we conne caste. 
*53“ iu W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 92 As far as may 
be cast or imagiened. 1539 Mirr. Mag. 529 Beyond the 
moone when I began to cast . . what place might be proR 
cur'd. 2362 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 138 He casth 
beyonde the moone . great diuersitie Betweene far castyng > 
and wise castyng, may be. 1388 Greene Pandosto (1843) 8 
[She] began to cast beeyond the moone , . which way she 
should oSend her husband. , 1599 Montgomerie Cherry 4 
SL 524 He sail nevir schaip to sayle the se, That for all 
pernls castis. 1607 Heywood Woman kild Wks. 1874 II. 
X38 But oh, I talke of things impossible, And cast beyond 
the moone. 2638 Ussher Ann. 309 Every man cast in his 
mind, that Eumenes would be all in all. 

+ b. irons., as into cast danger, peril, the worst, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 259 He. .the kynges couetous cast not 
before, c 1449 Pecock / fe/n i. xi. 53 Thanneperel ib castid. 
*494 Fabyan VI. clxxxii. 181 The l^nge, castyng no parell, 
thanked hym of his kynde request. 1330 Palsgr. 476/2 It 
IS wysdome to cast afore what may come after. 1532 Hervet 
Xenophon's Househ. (1768) 22 Man can not caste iheym 
afore hande. 1333 Eden Treat. New lud. (Arb.) 9 To casts 
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the worste, yf they should perlshe in this viage. 1627 E. 
F. Hist. Edw. //, 126 With a world of melancMly thought 
he casts the danger. 

VII. To resolve ia the mind, devise, contrive, 
purpose, plan. 

•t‘42. To revolve in one’s mind, debate with 
oneself, consider, ponder, deliberate. Obs. or dial. 

a. intr. often with subordinate clause. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xiii, 2 pai kast & studis how J>al 
mognt doe in dede J»at pai haf wickedly thoght. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 161 He caste and hath compassed otte, 
How he_ his prince might plese, c 1449 Fecock Re^r, v. vi. 
518 Thei schulen desire and caste and . . be constreyned to 
abide. 1480 Caxton ChroH. Eng. ccxiii. 199 They caste., 
how they myght brrag hym out of prison, Covereale 

Erastn. Par, Phil. i. 23, I haue cast what is best for me. 
1600 Holland Lizyx. xlv. 385 Men began to cast in their 
minds .. how they should do, os 1634 Chapman Alphens. 
Wks. 1873 III. 202 They ward, they watch, they cast, and 
they conspire. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World vi. xxvii. 
§ 4. 611/2, I lay still, .casting and discoursing with my self, 
whether I waked or was in a dream, 
fb. iratu. Obs. or dial. 

1330 Falsgr. 477/2, I have caste many thynges in my 
mynde, sythe the mater began. 1377 Hanmer Auc. Eccl. 
Hist. (1619) 168 The Judge, casting doubts with himselfe. 
c 1390 Marlowe FVx»x/. v. 26 Cast no more doubts, a 17x9 
Addison (T.), I have lately been casting in my thoughts the 
several unhappinesses of life. 

43. To machinate, contrive, devise, scheme. 
fa,, intr. Const, with. iVj/i (or c/aiWfi). Obs. 
0x323 E. E. Alia. P. B. 1455 To compas and kest to haf 
hem clene wro5t. c 1380 Wyclip .?«/. Wks. III. 439 Ante, 
crist h^ cast to be knyttid wi}> kyngis. 1393 Lancl. 
P. PI, C. I. 143 [Thei] Caste J>at J>e comune sholde hure 
comunes fynde. 01430 Lomelich Grail Ivi, 150 Oure londis 
they casten to wasten ful pleyn. 1300 Marlowe Edits. IT, 
V. ii, Edmund casts to work his liberty. 1397 Morlev 
Introd. Mus. 77 , 1 thought I should haue gone madde, with 
casting and deuising. x6ix Bbaum. &, King ^ No K. 

III. 48 A strange Land, where mothers cast to poyson Their 
only Sons. x6ia-3 Hall Cotiittnj^l. 0 . T. xx. AtkaUah j- 
y. 16 She straight casts for the kingdom of Judah. 1633 
Walton A/tg^r iv. 109 Before you begin to angle, cast 
to have the wind on your back. 

b. fratts. To contrive or devise (an action, etc.), 
138a Wychf Gen. xlii. xi Ne thi seruauntis eny thing 

casten [1388 ymaginen]_of evil. £1420 — Esther Frol. 
(MS. M.) He [Aman] castide the deeth of Mardochee. c 1440 
Boste Flor. ei8i Be hyt nevyr so .slylye caste, e 2390 Mar. 
LOWE yew Malta v. u, I’ll set Malta free ; And thus wc 
cast it, x6x3 Bcaum, & Fl. Captain it. ii, To cast A cheape 
way how they may be all destroyed. 1833 Mrs. Browning 
Prometh. Bd. Poems (1850) 1 . 184 Do not cast Ambiguous 
paths, Prometheus, for my feet. 

+ o. Phrase. To cast counsel. 

CX460 Play Sacram. 224 After ward more counselle 
among vs shall [be] caste. 1396 Spenser State Irel. x Good 
plottes devised, & wise Councels cast already. 

+ 44. To design, purpose, intend, determine (/a 
do a thing). Obs. 

138, Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks.II. 104 No man doiji oujtin 
hiddis and ^it he castiji to be in ^ert. X398 Trcvisa Barth, 
He P. R. XV, xii. (Tollemache MS,), I wonder jiat jroa castes 
[133s purposeste] to fyjte with women, c 1430 Hymn Virg, 
(1867) 106 He ]iat caste]?, wi]? conscience clere, To kepe, 
wel Cristes Comaundement. c X430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 1444 
Whan I am more of elde I cast my armes forto welde. ^1^7 
Drant Horace's Epist. r. ii. Cv, That owner, .hauing riches 
competent, doth cast to vse theim well. 1653 Walton 
Angler xd. 70 That has made me and my friend cast to 
lodge here toa x66o Lassels Voy. Italy I. 67 We cast to 
he there at the solemne entry, which this Duke made for 
his new Spouse. 1808 Scott Marm, iv. xvii, The marshall 
and myself had cast To stop him. 

tb. To cast oneself, on^s advice', to form a 
design, purpose. Obs. 

1470-83 Malory A rthnr (1817) II. 61 As yet I caste me not 
to marye in this countrey. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccccxlvii. 789 This lorde of Destornay dyde cast his aduyce 
to get agayne Andwarpe. 

VIII. To put ‘into shape’ or into order; to 
dispose, arrange. 

(Some senses originally belonging here, have prob. been 
subsequently influenced by IX since that became a lead- 
ing sense of the vb.) 

t46. To put into shape, dispose, arrange, or 
order ; to lay out in order, plan, devise : a. a piece 
of ground, piece of work, or other thing material. 

a X300 Cursor M. ^47 A tron of iuor graid, Craftili casten 
wit compass, c 2320 diV Benes 4610 A faire chapel of marbel 
fin, pat was ikwt wip queint engin. c 2320 Cast. Love 807 
Preo bayles . . i-cast w^ cumpas and walled abouten. c 1384 
Chaucer /f. Fame 2270 Ne coude casten no compace Swich 
another for to make, c 1440 Promp. Pare. 63 Caste warke 
or dysposyn, dispotto, JS63 SHVTJzArchit. Biij b. Ye must 
furst haue knowtaige how to cast your ground plotte. 1377 
B. Googe HeresbacKs Httsb. in. J1586) 162 b. Let your 
ne.stes and lodginges, both for laiyng and brooding, be 
orderly cast. 1396-7 S. Finche in Hist. Croydon App. 
(1783) iS3 The measure of the ground . . that the plotte 
might be caste square. x6ix Bible Pref. 8 They did not 
cast the streets, nor proportion the houses in such comely 
fashion. 2762-72 H. Walpole Vertue'sAnecd. Paint. (2786) 

IV. 276. 

f b. things not material, (Cf. 52,) Obs. 

2340 Hamfole Pr, CoHSc. 2976 pan byhoved us our lyf 
swa cast Als ilk day of our lif war pe last, c 1430 Syr 
Getter. (Roxb.) 2310 So thei can here ioumes cast. xS^ 
Petppe w. Hatchet (2844) 18 The sermon is not yet cast. 
1397 Morlev Introd. Mns. 152 musicke is so to be cast 
as the point bee not offensiue. 

46. a. To dispose or arrange in divisions ; to 
divide or ‘ throw’ into divisions. 


2340 Hamfole Pr. Cottsc. 432 Alle mans lyfe casten may 
be . . in pis partes thre. 1622-32 Heylin Cosmogr. 111. 
(1673) 62/1 Constantine cast it into three provinces. 1689 
Burnet Tracts I, 69 They were cast into little States, 
according to the di&rent Valleys which they inhabited. 
17x0 Steele & Add. Tatler No. 253 r 4 , 1 shall cast what I 
have to say under Two principal Heads. 1833 T. Walker 
Orignnal li. (1887)21 By casting them into other distinctions 
to abolish the first and great distinction, 
b. To ‘throw’ into a (particular) form. 

1712 Addison Spect. No, $ p 6 Casting into an Opera the 
Story of Whittington and his Cat. 2834 H. Miller Sch. 
^ Sc/ujt. XX. (2857) 437 Casting my facts . . into a series of 
letters. 

47 Painting, fa. To arrange or dispose (co- 
lours). Obs. 

2367 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 274 M, Harding casteth 
his colours to shadow that thing, that will not bee hidde. 
* 57 ? Lyly Etiphues (Atb.) 37 Cunning Fainters who for the 
whitest worke, cast the blackest ground. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. I. vii. I Cast her colours To seeme like Truth. i6» 
T. Adams Costun, a Peter L 5 Some painters are so skilful 
in casting their colours, and can paint a fire sojively, that 
at the first blush you would think it to be a fire indeed, 
b. To dispose (the dniperies in a painting). 

1706 Art o/PamtinriX! edit 3° To set or cast a Drape^. 
1813 Exasniner 8 Fen. go/a The draperies are cast with 
much ease. 

48 . Theat. To allot (the parts of a play) to the 
actors ; to appoint (actors) for the parts. 

2712 Addison Spect, No. 229 r 12 Our parts in the other 
world will be new cast. 173? Fielding ni, Apollo. 

Is there anything to be clone? Prompter. Yes, Sir, this 
play to be cast, x8og Malkin GiL Bl, (Rtlc^.) 37a They 
. . wanting a boy . . to personate the young King of^Leon, 
cast me for the part. 1864 Realm 30 Mar. 8 The piece is 
very strongly cast, and . . was most creditably performed. 
x866 Mark Lemon Wait Jor End xxviii. 365 She had been 
cast (as it is called in the language of the stage) a most 
interesting mother. 1873 Macready Remin. 125 The part 
of Hermione was cast to Mrs. Egerton. 
b, Itransf. 

1763 Chesterfield Lett, ccclxxii. IV. 192 You will have 
known.. from the office, that the departments are not cast 
as you wished. 

IX. To cast (molten) metal ; to found. Now 
one of tlie most used literal senses. 

f 49 . To throw (anything plastic or fluid) into 
a particular shape. Obs. in general sense. 
a 2300 Cursor M, 22941 pe potter . . whenne he fordop his 
new vessel he castep soone al in a bal a bettre for to make. 
2693 J. Beaumont On Burnet s Tite. Earth i. 23 A fluid 
mass always casts it self into a smooth and spherical Sur- 
face. 

60. To form (metal, or the like) into a shape, 
by pouring it when melted or soft into a mould, 
where it is allowed to cool or harden. 

232a Act A Kest, VIII, viiL § 7 Untrue or deceivable 
Metal . . of Tin or Fewter . . wheresoever it he cast . . or 
wrought. 1346 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 282 
For takyng doune the leade . . and castyng hit into sowes , 
2333 Eden Treat. New Itid. (Arb.) 29 They , . melte it & 
c^te it fyrste into masses or wedges. j58x Act 23 Elix. 
viii. § 2 Every Piece of Wax . . so melted and cast. 1738 
Woodward Fossils (J.), It . . will not run thin, so as to cast 
and mould. _ 1730 Beawes Lex Mercai. (i/sa) 694 The 
.several Species of Metals, cast and wrought ^here. 18x4 
Lett. fr. England III. Ixxv. 341 A large collection, .have. . 
been cast into candlesticks and wanning pans. 

61 . To form (an object) by running molten 
metal, etc. into a mould ; to found. 

1496 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot, I. 285 To the man that 
castis the chameris to thebrassin gun. 1335 Covsrdale Eat. 
XXV. 12 Cast foure rynges of golde. 23. . Lindesay (Pits- 
cottie) Chren, Scot, ixa Seven Canons, called the Seven 
Sisters, casten by Robert Borthwick, the Master-Gunner. 
i6ra-9 Pefys Diary 2 Mar., Did bring home a piece of my 
face cast in plaister. x8rn Moxon MtHt, Exerc. (270^ 35 
You must Cast a Nut of Brass upon the Spindle. 2733 Ho- 
garth AnaL Beauty 20 A figure cast in soft wax. 2834 
Lytton Posnpeii i. li. Buckets of bronxe, cast in the most 
graceful shapes. X85X D. Wilson PreJu Ann. (1863) I* ii- 
345 A mould of .serpentine, .and pother of granite intended 
to cast ornamented celts of two sizes. 

62. 

2393 Hooker Eccl, Pol. Pref. ii. § 8 All cast according to 
that mould which Calvin had made. ^ 1606 Day Isle of Gulls 
III. i. 24 Let’s cast our inventions in a new inould. 2671 
Evelyn Mem. (2857) ® 3 ° Hereafter to cast it into other 

languages. 1722 Addison Spect, No. 40 ir i Several of the 
celebrated Tragedies of Antiquity, are cost in the same 
Form. 2644 Emerson Ess. Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 
28 Is the parent better than the diild into whom he has cast 
his ripened being ? 2876 — Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, Poet. ^ 

Imag. III. 158 Out habit of casting our facts into rhyme to 
remember them the better. 

X. To turn, twist. [Parallel to warpi—O'E. 
weorpan to throw, and throw OE. Jtrawan to 
twist, turn.] 

63. Of timber, etc. : To warp, a. intr. 

2544 Ascham Toxoph. fArb.) 28 My goode bowe dene 
cast on the one side. 2642 Best Farm. Bhs, (2856) 112 
When oake cometh to dry, it will shrink, cast, drawe a 
nayle, x6^ Worlidoe Sysi. Agric. (1682) 239 If you lay 
them in the Sun or Wind, they chap, or shrink, or cast. 
1^7 Moxon Mech, Exerc. (2703) 210 Stuff is said to Cast, 
or Warp, when by its own Droughth or Moisture, .or other 
Accident, it alters its flatness and straightness, x88x Eng. 
Mechanic 23 Dec, 368 In consequence of the liability of 
this wood to cast, 
b. 7 trans. (only in pa. ppU^ 

2642 Best Farm. Bks. (2856) 122 To prevent them [theire 
pikes] from beinge casten. 1717 Tabor in Phil. Tr/uis.. 
XXX. 352 They [bricks] were veiy firm, and not in the least 


Warp'd or Cast in Burning.^ 1736 R. Neve Builder’s 
Diet. (ed. 3) s. V., A Piece of Timber . . is said to Cast or to 
he Cast when . . it alters its Flatness. 2834 Carlilk in 
Froude Life (2882) I, 237 The old tile roof is cast by age, 
and twisted into all varieties of curvature. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Meek. 1 . 497 Cast, warped— said of sprung timber, 

+ 54. intr. To turn in one’s course. Obs. 
c 2430 Bh. Cwria^ 336 in Babees Bk, (1868) 309 Nojrer to 
harme chylde ne best, With castyng, turnyng west ne est. 
1600 Roxb. Ball. (18S7) VI. 404 'The birds of Heauen the 
nearest way haue ilowne, And under earth the moules doe 
cast aright. 

b. Naut. To veer, turn. 

1672 Loud. Gas. No. 580/2 Which causing a mistake at 
Helm, the ship cast a contrary way. 2798 Caft. Miller in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelsost {2846) VII. Introd. isg We cast so as 
to open the view of our broadside to her, 2883 Nabes Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 199 Prepare for castiim to port. 2883 W. 
C. Russell Sirange Voy, I, xiv. 208 The wind has so got 
hold of her that she won’t cast one way or the other. 

c. trans. To bring (a ship) round. 

17^ Falconer Diet. Marine (1789] fib .. It's effort in 
casting the ship, or turning her head to leeward is veiy 
powerful. 2836 Marryat Three Cuti. i, Her foresail is 
loose, all ready to cast her. 

65. To turn (the scale 01 balance). Obs. or arch. 
Cf. casting-vote. 

2397-8 Bacon FHctien, Ess. (Arb.) 83 When matters have 
stuck long in ballancinge, the Wynning of some one man 
casteth them. 2637 Rutherford Lett, ccliii. (1862) I. 353 
One grain- weight less would hare casten the balance. 1667 
Naphiali (1761} 239 Such advantages do preponderate and 
cast the scales. 2676 Marvell Mr. Srnirke sig. I, He cast 
the Scales against Arrius. 1837 J. H. Newman Proph. 
Office Ch. 212 Nor can we cast the balance between the 
outward advantages and disadvantages. 

1 66. intr. To hive an inclination; to incline, 
slope, slant ; to lie away. Obs. 

2399 Sandys Eurepas Spec. (2632) 293 Their Countries 
casting so much as they doe towards the Noi th are out of 
his way. 1787 Best Angling {ed. 2) 66 After some sudden 
rain, or breaking up of a great snow in winter, you will 
plainly see which way the ground casts. 

XI. 67- To cover by casting (mortar, or the 
like) on ; to plaster, daub. Obs. Cf. Roogh-OAST. 

2377 Harrison England ii. xii. (2B77) i. 233 They, .cast it 
all ouer with [thicke] dale to keepe out the ^wind. 1663 
Spalding Troub. CIms, I, II. 63 (JamA Our minister.. kest 
with lime that part where the back of the altar stood, that 
it should not be kent. 

XII. Senses of doubtful position, and phrases. 
t68. To tie or make (a knot) ; also to catch 

(in a cord, etc.), to entangle, Ohs. 

X39X Drayton in Farr’s S'. P. (2843)1,233 The har’d steed 
with his rider. . Whose foot in his caparison is cast, a 1603 
Montgomerie Sonn, xxxvii, I can not chuse ; my kinsh is 
not to cast. 2607 Topsell Fourf, Beasts 320 Of hurts 
in the legs, that cometh by casting in the halter or 
collar. 2637 Rutherford Lett, exxii. (1862) I. 304 When 
Christ casteth a knot, all the world cannot loose it. 1692 
:^Y Creation n. (2704) 326 Cast a strait Ligature upon that 
part of the Artery. 1833 Jamieson Diet. s. v. Kinsch, To 
cast a kinsch, to cast a single knot on the end of a rope, or 
of a web ; a term commonly used by weavers. 

59. Hawking. To cast a hawk: in various senses: 
cf. V, III, and see quots. 

c 2430 Bk. Hainkyng in Rel. Ant, I. 296 Ye shuJI say cast 
your hawke thereto [to her game], ud say not lete fle& 
i486 Bk. St, Albans Aijb, Bere thi hawke home on thi 
fiste and cast hir on a perch. Ibid, A vj b. Ye shall say 
cast yowre hawke to the perch, and not set youre hawke 
vppon the perch. Ibid, B vj, Whan she is cast to a fowle, 
she fleith a waywarde as thogh she knewe nott the fowle. 
26x3 Latham Falconry Gloss., To cast a Hawke, is to take 
her in your hands before the^ pinions of her wings, and to 
hold her from bating or striuing, when you administer any 
thing vnto her. 2633 Fletcher Maid in Mill iii. ii, If you 
had , .handled her as men do unman'd hawks, Cast her, and 
mail’d her up in good clean linen. 1704 Worlidgc Diet. 
Rust, et Urb. s. v. Eyess, It will be proper to shew how 
to Seel a Hawk .*. Casting your Hawk, lake her by the Beak, 
and put the needle thiough her Eye-lid. 

60. Hunting, intr. Of do^ (or huntsmen) ; To 
spread out and search in different directions for a 
lost scent. Cf. cast about. 

170^ Worlidge Did, Rust, et Urb, s, v. Hare-Iainting, 
So will they [Greyhoandsi] soon learn to cast for it at a 
doubling or default. 2846 R. Ecl-Warburton Hunt. Songs 
Xlii. (1883) 36 Whenever check'd, whenever crost, Still never 
deem the quarry lost ; Cast forward first. . Cast far and near, 
cast all aroun^ Leave not untried one inch of ground. 
Ibid. xliv. 129 , 1 can only backwards cast, or Blow my horn 
and take 'em home, 1863 Whyte-Melvillc Gladiators I. 
233 Like a hound, .casting forward upon a vague specula- 
tion. 1883 Dk. Beaufort & M. Morris Hunting (Badm. 
Libr.) ii, 80 When they [harriers] come to a check, .let them 
swing and cast;.. only when they are utterly non-plussed 
should the huntsman go to their assistance. Ibid. 87 In 
casting, do not be afraid to cast forward in the first instance. 

b. transf. and fog. To cast about one ; to look 
about (mentally). 

2833 Scott Peveril vii, I cast round the thicket. 2835 in 
Hone Every-day Bk. I. 292, I remember the old squire and 
his .sporting chaplain casting home on spent horses. 2867 
Howells lial, youm. 277 Spinabello cast about him to 
find a suitable husband for her. 2879 Browning Plieidipp, 
28 Gravely they turned to take counsel, to cast for excuses. 
1885 Law Times LXXIX. xgo/i He casts about him for 
the wherewithal to meet the . .expenditure. 

61. trans. To cast hounds: to ‘throw off’, put 
on the scent. 

2781 P. Beckford Hunting^od) 163 When he casts his 
hounds, let him begin by making a small circle. 
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62. intr. Of the sky ; To clear of clouds. 
Cf. tn'enasL 

1768 Rom Hekupr^ sS JJam.l The sky now casth an’ syne 
wi'^thrapples clear, The biras about begin to mak their cheer. 

63. traits. To cast loose : to unfasten or let loose 
with force or decisiveness, set adrift ; said esp. of 
a boat, or the like ; also to cast adrift. Also 

1583-8 Hist. Jas. r/fiSo4i 85 All the people were caMin 
!>a louse, and were become of sic dissoluit tnyndls. 1660 
J. Guthrie in Lift (1846) 2^49 ITie Lords Day disregarded 
and casten loose, sjsi Adm. H.\uke in Havat Chron. VII. 
464 Instead of daring to cast the squadron loose. 1805 
A.Dv.sca5« Hctriners Chr<m.lll. 353 The captain ordered 
the boat to be ca.st loose. _ Ibid. 354 The boat . . turned 
bottom upwards, her lashings being cast loose. Ibid. 
IV. zT 'Thu boat was veered astern, and soon after cast 
adrift. 1856 Dot f. Logic Ch. Faith v. i. ii. 284 The smallest 
possil^lity of error on the part of God would cast the uni- 
verse loose from its moral obligation. 1884 Mehalalt ii, 27 
She. .cast loose, and began to row. 

+ 64. To cast clean-, to cleanse. To cast open-, to 
open suddenly, ‘throw open’ ; also to open a way 
through. Obs, 

1533 iVarld •S' Child in Hazl. Dodsley I. 256 From sloth 
clean you cast. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Te-xts 474 There- 
fore will 1 cast open the frontiers of Moab. 1663 Spaloinc 
Frottb. Ckas. I (17Q2) 1. 126 (Jam.) The watchword.. being 
heard, the gates are casten open. 

65. + To cast {any one) in the teeth : to reproach 
or upbraid him {'with, that) obs . ; later construc- 
tion to cast {a thinf) in one's teeth. 

xSadTiHbALE yamesi. 5'\Vhichgevethtoallmen..with- 
outen doublenes, and casteth no man in the teth [z6xi up- 
braideth not]. 1530 Palsgr. 764/2, 1 caste him in the tethe or 
in the nose. 1563 Homilies 11. ReJvntoMe iiL (18591 34^ That 
we shall never he cast in the teeth with them. 1578 Timms 
CalvM on Gen. 354 He casteth the Jews in the teeth that 
their fathers served strange Gods. 1643 Rogers Naetman 
30 He cast them in the teeth with dieir former injurious 
casting bint out. 

b. r^J. Heywood Frop. ^ E^igr. {18671 36 Deulseth to 
cast in my teeth Checks. 1579 Lyly Eufhius (Arb.) 125 
The tcecheries of his parents., will be cast in his teeth. 
x6ix Bible Atait. xxvii. 44. 1675 Brooks Golden KeyT^Vs. 
1867 V. 328 God . . will newer hit him in the teeth with his 
former enormities, nor never cast in his dish his old wicked- 
n^es. 17x6 Horneck Cnicif, yesns 33 Strangers cast it in 
his Teeth so often, Where is now thy God? 1^5 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. loi, I would_^ not have you cast in my teeth 
that I am a haughty Aexonian. 

+ 68. To cast onds wits \ to exercise or apply 
one’s wits. Obs. 

c 2400 Destr. Ttw 11428 pan pai comynd in the cas, castyn 
hor wittes. 15.. Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot., Cast 
his ingine to set a remedy thereto, x^ Tousoh Cahrin’s 
Serm. Tint. 236/3 If the enterprise bee great, he must cast 
all his wity^way. 

+ 67. To cast their heads {together) ; to unite in 
consultation. Obs. ; now put, lay heads together. 

^S3S Coybrualb ProL Bible, Occasion to cast their heads 
togwier, and to make provision for thepoor. X577FATBR1CKE 
Agst, Mexhiavtll 3x8 Th^of the nobilitie all casting their 
beads, and employing their abilities for their gentleman. 

68 . 7b cast eggs ; a. to beat them up ; b. * to 
drop them for the purpose of divination ’ (Jam.). 

a AIS. Poem (Jam.) By. . casting eggs, They think for 

to divine thmr lot Receipts Cookery 7 (Jam.) Mix with 
it ten eggs well cast. Ilnd. 8 Cast nine eggs and mix them 
with a chopin of sweet milk. 

69. To cast a clod between (Sc.) ; to widen the 
breach between. + To cast gahnoundis (Sc.) : to 
cut capers. To cast a {point of) traverse : (see 
quots.). + 7b cast stones against the wind -. to 
labour in vain. Also 7b cast ambs-ace, anchor, a 
bone, canfraips, cccvel, a damp, damper, an essoin 
(excuse), lots, a spelT, for which see those words, 

1539 InsTiF&Ki CompL Kmgx^T. Castandgalmoundis with 
bendis and beckis, _ 1657 R. Ligon BarbAdoes {1673) 43j 1 

f rew weary of casting stones against the wind. Z704 J. 
JarrisXm, Techn., Cast a Point of Traverse, in Nawga- 
tion, signihes, to pricat down on a chart the Point of a Coin- 
any Land be^ from you, or to find on what Point the 
Ship bears at any instant, or what way Ae Ship has made. 
1768 Ross Helenore 105 (Jam.) Betweesh them sae by cast- 
ing of a dod. Z867 Smyth Sailods WordJbk., To cast a 
irtcaerse, to calculate and lay oflf the courses and distances 
run over upon a chart. 


XIII. In combination with adverbs. 

70. Cast about. 

a. tram. See simple senses and About adv. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. (1885) 36 Sighs numberless he cas 

atout. Z697 Drydbn Virg. Past iv. 73 B^in . . to cast aboti 
Thy Infant Eyes. 1789 Woucorr (P. Pindar) Suij. fo 
Fault. 09 She cast about her eyes in thought profound. 

b. intr. To turn about. Nieut. To change th 
course, to go on the other tack, Cf. 54 . 

xSox Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 19 Perswaded • . t 
wt his maine saile, and cast about. i6n Bible fer. xli, i 
The people . . cast about and returned, and went int 
^hanan. 1635 Lo. Lirosey in Sir W. Monson Have 
Tracts iiL (1704) 33SA If 1 cast about in the night, I wi 
shoot a Piece of Ordnance, a 1716 Jr. Pasauils (1868) 27 
Prone to cast about to th' other shore. 

c. To go this way and that in search foigamt 
a lost scent, etc., orig. a hunting locution, ( 5 f, 6 t 
, *576 Turberv. jr tnerte xL 120 Hiuitesmen may caste abot 
in me moste conuenient moyst places, and ., vnder som 
bushe or shade. z6<w T:oFSF.i.x.Fonrf. Beasts 111 Dogs . 
will cast about for the game, as a disputant doth, for th 
truth, z8s7 Hughes Tom Brown i. vn, There is nothin 


for it but to cast about for the scent. 1879 Stevenson Tr<^, 
Cevemies 166, 1 began to cast about for a place to camp in. 

6.. fg. 

1677 Hales Prim. Orig. Man. 1. 1. 2a, I cast about for all 
circumstancesthatmayrevivemyMeafory. 1732 Berkeley 
Altiphr. vi- § 32 ITiey who cast about for difficulties will be 
sure to find or make them. 1875 E. "White Life in Christ 
iii.xix. (1878)252 (lasting about for some explanation of the 
Atonement. 

e. To consider, contrive, devise means, lay 
plans. Const, with itf. or clattse. Cf. 43, _ 43 . 

CIS90 Marlowe yew Malta 11. ii. Like a cunning Jew 
so cast about, That ye be both made sure. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 428 The Turkes being mo m number, 
cast about to ban encloased them. 1677 Yarranton Kngl. 
Iinprov. 18 Now he ca.sts about how to preserve himself 
from the Storm. 1704 Swift Batt Bks. (1711) 248 She cast 
about to change her Shape. 17x3 Sfect. No. 524 T 9, I was 
casting about within myself what I should do. 1861 S. 
Wilberforce Agathos, Tent in PI. (1865) 141, I cast about 
in my mind how I should speak to him. 

71. Cast aside. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Asms. 

1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 803 For on entering He had 
cast me curtains of their seat aside. 

b. To throw aside from use, discard. 

a 14*0 Occleve De Reg. Princ. 319 He . . cast oar holy 
cristen feithe aside. 1605 Shaks, ATpeb. 1. vii. 35 Worne now 
in their newest glosse Not cast aside so soone. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, m. 664 A Snake . . has cast his Slough 
aside. iWs flancA. Exam, xi Nov. 3/3 Purchased for 
railway reading and then carelessly cast aside. 

72. Cast away. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Awat. 

<11300 Cursor AI. 1954 Lok jiai cast a way |>e blod. 1388 
WvcLUr Gen. xxi. 15 Sche castide awei the child vndur a 
tre. 1549 CompL Scot, iiL 28 The file, .is vorne ande cassin 
auaye. x88^ Stevenson Dynamiter 125 To cast the bag 
away from him. 

b. es^.fg. To put ftom one, part with forcibly, 
dismiss, reject. 

a 1300 Cursor At, 25675 (Gott.) Mi soru i cast away. 1382 
Wyclif Ezek. xvi. 45 Thi modir, which castide a wei hir 
husboond and hir sones. 1535 Covkrdale yer. xxxiii. 24 
Two kynreddes had the Lorde chosen and those same two 
hath he cast awaye. 16x3 Answ. Uncasing of Machiav. 
Fb, All Cards and Dice ., discard and cast away. X75& 
Johnson Idler No. i F 10 Hope is not wholly to be cast 
away. x8x3 Landor Ct. yidian ii. iv. 27 Egilona . . casts 
away, Indifferent or estranged the marriage-bond. 

+ C, To thrust, push, turn or drive away. Obs. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 5688 Come hirdes and awai ^am kest. 
c X340 Ibid. 1433a (Trin.) pe giaue lid awey bei Icist. 2483 
Caxton G. de la Tour-n. 9 Her husbonde kiste away his 
herte from his wyff. 

cL To throw away, i. e. in waste or loss ; to 
spend uselessly, waste wantonly, squander, ruin. 

2530 Palsgr. 477/1 Thou wylte caste away thyselfe and 
ne^ nat 2595 ShaIcs. yohn it. 334 France, hast thou yet 
more blood to cast away? 1629 Shirley Wedding V. ii, 
What d’ ye meau To cast yourself away ? t7i3 Addison 
Cato V. ii, Our father will not cast away a life So needful to 
us all. 2885 Wingfield B, Philpoi I. iii. 43 Never with my 
consent shall you thus be cast away. 

e. To wreck (a ship) ; to throw upon the 
shore, to strand. Also tranf. and fg. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. i. 105 Anthonio . . Hath an 
Argosie cast away comming from Tripolis. 26. . Sackville 
(J.) Our fears tempestuous grow, And cast our hopes away. 
2667 R. Ckamberlayne St. Gt. Brit (1684) 141 Goods float- 
ing on the Sea, and Goods cast away by the Sea on the 
Shora 1684 Lend. Gas. No, 1988/1 The Capitana of the 
Gallies of Naples . . was in a great storm cast away. 27x7 
Act 4 Geo, I, xii. If any owner . . shall . . w’ilfully cast away 
burn or otherwise destroy the ship. 2779 Arnot Hist, 
Edinb. 98 The very next day, the vessel was cast away in 
the Forth, x8xo Naval Chron, XXIV. 474 Our fatigue has 
been very great, being cast away on a barren place. 1840 
R. Dana Bef, Mast imL 47 The small Mexican brig which 
had been cast away in a south-easter, and which now lay 
up, high and dry. 1864 Tennyson En. Arden 714 Enoch, 
poor man, was cast away and lost. 

73. Cast back. 

a. irons. See simple senses and Back. +b. 

? To put or Ihrust back, repulse, defeat {obsi ) ; ? to 
leave behind. + o. To tiirow behind, hold or 
drag back, impede {obsi). d. intr. To go back 
over the same course, revert. 

c 24S0 Bocius, LaudAtS. 559 fol. o, ij . . That in here lawe 
were holden wys For to despute wim Sidrak, But he caste 
hem all a bakke And ouercome all here xeasoun. x6s3 R, 
Preston Godly ^ MaoCs Inguis, il 47 Crooked wayes, and 
crooked feete will cast backward. 2672 Milton Samson 337 
Mine [feet], cast back with age, Came lagmng after. 286a 
Mrs. Riddle City 4r Suburb 197 (Hoppe) Voucast back for 
bundles of years, and rake up every bit of pleasure I 
ever had in ray life. Ibid. 202, I think there must have 
been a dreadful misalliance somewhere in our genealogy, 
and that you have cast back to iL 

74. Cast behind. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Behind, b. 
‘To leave behind in a race ’ (J.). 

26. . Dhyden (J.) You cast our fleetest wits a mile behind. 
2714 Ellwood Aniobiog, (1765) 85 We were so far cast be- 
hiim the Trooper that we had lost both sight and hearing 
of him, 173s Somerville Chase ui. 464 Tho’ for he cast the 
lingering Pack behind. 2850 Browning Easier Day xxvii. 
The mind So miserably cast behind To gain what had been 
wis^ lost. 

+ 76. Cast by. To throw aside from use. Obs. 

2593 Sh.^s. R(mt. 4. yut I. i. 100 Verona’s ancient Citi- 
Mtis Cast by their Graue beseetmng Ornament. 2647 W. 
oaoyesE Polex, ii, 319 That great heart,, cast by the scepter 


of Gheneoa. 1690 Locke (J.) Men . . cast by the votes and 
opinions of the lest of mankind as not worthy of reckoning. 

76. Cast down. 

a. See senses 11-13 and Down. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23720 Dame fortune turnes Jian hir qnele 
And castes vs dun. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxx. 3 Pride 
kastes men down. 2530 Palsgr. 477/1 Who wplde have 
thought that so lytell a felowe coulde have caste him downe, 
XS3S Coverdale Lament, ii. i As for the honore of Israel, 
he hath casten it downe from heauen. 2565-78 Cooper 
Tkcstttir S.V. A bjiceo. He . . cast himselfe downe a long in 
the grasse. 2860 IVnoall Glac. i. § 15. 101 The blocks 
whiimhad been cast down from the summit. 1885 Creighton 
Age of Elis, 22 Heniy VIII delighted to show that he could 
cast down and could raise up. 

b. trans. To overthrow, demolish (a building). 
c 1330 Halt Meid. 5 And warpeS eauer toward tis tur for 

to hasten hit adun. c 1300 Cursor M. 16705 pou said pat 
pou suld cast it [pe temple] dun and ras it pe thrid dai. 
c 2425 Wyntoun Crou. vii . viii. 90 The castelle than on Twed- 
mouth made. .Wes tretyd to be castyn down. 257a Lament. 
Lady Scotl. in Sc, Poems z6th C. II. 247, I* se jour tempills 
cassin downe. 2637 S. Rutherford Lett. cxiv. (1881) 267 
Bulwarks are often Casten down. 

c. To bend and turn downward (the head, face, 
the gaze of the eyes). 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. i. 7 Pus pis compaygnie of muses 
I-blamed casten wropely pe chere adounward to pe erpe. 
a 2533 Ld. Berners Hhoii li. 172 Huon . . spake no worde 
but cast downe his hede. 27^ Johnson Rambl. No. 190 
F I Every eye was cast down before him. 1875 Black Pr, 
Thule IV. 60 Sheila cast down her eyes, and said nothing, 

d. To deject in spirits, disappoint, dispirit. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. = downcast. 

2383 Wyclif "ioh xl. 28 And alle men seendc he shal ben 
kast down. 2605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 6 For the oppressed 
king I am cast downe. _ 1712 Addison Sped. No. 256 f 8 
How often is the Ambitious Man cast down and disap- 
pointed, if he receives no Praise where he expected it? 
277s Sheridan Rivals v. iii, Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don't 
be cast down. 2853 G. Rawsom Hymn ‘In the dark ^ 
cloudy Day', Comfort me, I am cast down. 

77. Cast fortb. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Forth. 

2667 Milton P. L . ii. 889 The gates . .like a Furnace mouth 
cast forth redounding smoak and ruddy flame. 1694 Acc. 
Sew. Late Voy, i. (x/ii) 114, I caused the Lead to be cast 
forth, but could not get ground at eighty Fathom. 2704 
WoRUDGE Did. Rust. s.v. Withering, This will not only 
cause her to cast forth her latter Burden, but dead Calf. 

b. To throw or put out of doors, company, etc., 
expel, eject. 

2382 Wyclif yer. xxxvi. 30 His careyn shal be cast forth 
at the hete hi the dai. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 157 To 
be cast forth in the common ayre. 25^ ,Sfenscr F. Q. vi. 
xii. IS That litle Infant, .which forth she kest. 16x2 Bible 
Nehem. xui. 8, 1 cast foorth all the houshold stuffe of Tobiah 
out of the chamber, 

+ c. To throw out (roots, branches). Obs, 

2622 BiEEK Hosea xiv. 5 Hee shall grow as the lillie, and 
cast fooriJi his rootes as Lebanon. 

78. Cast in. 

a. trans. See simple senses and In. b. fg. 
To throw in (as an addition, or something extra). 

2688 Culpepper & Cole Barihol. Anat. ii. i. 86 We shall 
treat of the Dugs of Women, casting in between while, 
wherein those of Men differ therefrom. 2683 Dryden 
Relig. Laici 283 'Twere worth both Testaments, and cast 
in the creed. 

c. To cast in one's lot among or with -. to be- 
come a partner with, lo share the fortunes of. 

Coverdale Prov. i. 14 Cast in thy lott amonge us. 
2816 Scott Ar<?r/. xx, Numbers of these men., prepared 
to cast in their lot with the victors of Loudon-hul. 2848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. iv. (L.) Baxter cast in his lot with his 
proscribed friends, refused the mitie of Hereford, quitted 
the parsonage of Kidderminster. 

+ d. To choose partners at cards. Obs. 

2742 Richardson Pamela II. 259 We cast in, and Miss 
Boroughs and my master were together. 

79. Cast off. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Off. b. To 
throw off (clothes or anything worn). 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 12661 Palomydon . . cast of his clothis 
cantly & wele. C1400 Maundev. v. 41 A woman myghte 
wel passe there, withouten castynge of of hire Clothes. 1600 
Bp. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 274 Them hee casteth 
off as the fellow, .did his spectacles. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 
vii. 165 In a weeks time the Tree casts off her old Robes, 
o. fg. To throw off as clothes, a yoke, etc. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixviii. § 6 The Christian religion 
they bad not utterly cast off. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 786 To 
cast off this Yoke. 1690 Locke (J.) Disown and cast off a 
rule. 2752 JoRTiN Serm. (1771) V. i. 11 Casting of the belief 
of the trae God.^ <i 28^ J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1. 1. iv. 
179 National habits and opinions cannot be cast off at will 
without miracle. 

d. y?^. To put from one, discard, abandon, disown. 

2535 Coverdale Esek.xvi. 45 Thy mother, .that hath' cast 

of hir houszbonde and hir children. x6ix Bible Ps. Ixxi. 9 
Cast me not off in the time of old age. x6. . Dryden (J.) 
To CMt off my father when I am great. 1713 Addison Cato 
IIL vii, When I have gone thus far, I’d cast her off. 2850 
Ht. Martineau Hist, Eng, Peace II. v. xvii. 455 [The 
Prince] did make the other [Brummell] the fashion, and then 
cast him off. 2875 E. White Life in Christ i, viii. (1878) 72 
To he cast off by God may be to perish. 

e. JSawhing and Hunting. 'To throw off (the 
couplings of hounds) ; to slip (dogs) ; to let fly 
(hawks). 

2602 and Pt. Rduntfr. Pantass. il v. (Arb.) 32 Another 
Mmpany of houndes . . had their couples cast off. x6xx 
CoTGR., Ajetter un oiseau, to cast, or whistle, off a hawke; 
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to . . let her flie. x6n N. Cox Geutl, Recreat, i. (1706} 4a 
You may then cast on your young Hounds. 17x5 De Foe 
f'ipy. round W. (1840) 274 Just as a huntsman casts off bis 
hounds. Z774 Goldsm. Retal, 107 He cast off his friends, 
as a hunt^an his pack, For he knew when he pleas'd he 
could whistle them back. x8z6 Sis J. Sebright Obsero. 
H/twiiufiiBaS) 26 When a magpie is seen at a distance, a 
hawk is immediately to be cast off. 

t f. To throw off, as vapour, or the like ; to 
run off melted metal. Ois. 

1674 Ray Smelt. Silver 113 The Lead . . is cast off by the 
blowing of the bellows. 169a — Discourses xi. (1732) 80 
The ocean doth evaporate and cast off to the dry Land. 
1704 WoBLiDGB Diet. Rust, et Urb. s.v. Caltaninaris, They 
cast not off above twice in 24 hours. 

g. Naut. To loosen and throw off (a rope, sail, 
etc.), to let go, let loose ; to loosen (a vessel) from 
a mooring. Also intr. for rejl. 

1669 Stormy Maritwds Mag. 1. ii. 17 It is like to over- 
blow, .cast off the Top-sail Sheets. 1743 P. Thomas yml, 
Ausods K<y. 146 On the a* there being little Wind and 
variable, wc cast off the Gloucester, and the next Day took 
her again in Tow. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea. 25a Cast 
off, and rowed down the river. 1805 A. Duncan Mariners 
Chron, IV. 29 One of the crew, .jumped on shore and cast 
off the stem-fast of the boat. 1806 — Nelson 30 La Minerve 
. . cast off the prize. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 
124 We cast off again about 7 a.m._ 1855 Russell War 47 
The gaskets cast off the fore topsail. 

h. Dawiiig. 

1760 Goldsm. Cii. World xxviii, She . . makes one in a 
country dance, with, .one of the chairs for a partner, casts- 
off round a joint stool, and sets to a comer-cupboard. 

i. Knitting. To take the work off the wires, 
closing the loops and forming a selvedge. Cf. 58 . 

1880 Plain knitting, ^c. ii To cast off which is done by 
knitting two loops and pulling the first made loop over the 
last. 1887 Fetney Work-basket No. 4. 62 Ckst off 5 stitches 
in the usual way. 

80. Cast on. 

a. trans. To throw on (a plaid, or shawl) ; to 
put on (clothes). 

1813 W. Beattie Emits 0/ Time (1871) 23 The young man 
now cast on his plaid. 

b. To make the initial loops or stitches on the 
wires in knitting. Cf. 58 . 

1840 in Westmrld. Gloss. 1887 Fancy Work-basket No. 
4, 62 Cast on 83 stitches. Mod. Will you cast on a stock- 
ing for me? 

81. Cast out. 

a. tram. See simple senses and Out. 

eteoo Trin. Coll. Jiom. 177 pe se flouweS pe hi caste 3 ut 
pat water of hire stede into pat lond. 1S3S Coverdale 
Lament, i. 17 Sion casteth out hir hondes, and there is no 
man to comforte her, 1674 Ray Allmn Work Whitby 139 
After the second water is drawn off they cast out the Mine. 
1697 Damfier Voy. 1 . iii. 64 When we see them.. we cast 
out a Line and Hook, a 17x9 Addison (J.) Why dost thou 
cast out such ungenerous terms against the lords. 

b. To drive out forcibly, to expel, make an 
outcast, lit. and fig. 

X297 R. Glouc. 375 He caste oute of hom & hous of hys 
men gret route, c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 17 When all 
vayne lufe and drede, vayne joy and sorowe es casten owte 
of be herte. X38 . Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. II. 67 pei token 
Crist and kesten him out of Jerusalem. X38a — Mark ix. 
37 Maistir, we sy3en sum oon for to caste out fendis in thi 
name. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld, 42 Yf thou cast 
us out sende us in to a herde of hogges. 1637 RuTHEiwonD 
Lett. Ixxxv. (1862) I. 217 Christ now casten out of His in- 
heritance. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 37 His Pride Had cast 
him out from, Heav’n. 1884 Chr. World g Oct. 766/3 Fear 
casts out love, just as constantly as love casts out fear. 

e. To throw out of one’s house, one’s keeping 
or preservation ; to Sing away ; to thrust out of 
doors, society, etc. 

X388 Wyclif Matt. v. 13 To no thing it is worth ouere, no 
but that it he cast out. xS3S Coverdale Jer. xxxvi. 30 
His deed corse shalbe cast out. 1397 Hooiler Reel. Pol. v. 
Ixiv. § 3 Whom the cruelty of unnatural parents casteth out. 
1730 Thomson Antmnn 47 Raiser of human kind 1 by 
Nature cast Naked, and helpless out amid the Woods. xSSy 
Academy 4 June 391 A sorceress.. cast out by her own 
father for her infamous conduct. 

t d. To set forth by power, set free, deliver. Obs. 

a 1300 Fall ^ Pass, 96 in E. E. P. (1862) 13 Of be pit vte 
he ham cast an hro3t ham to heuen ly3t- cx4ooMandev. 
Key. xxi. 223 God. , wolde casten hem cut of servage. c X489 
Caxton Sonnes Ay>non ix. 226 Good lorde. .that dydest 
cast danyell out fro the lyons. 

e. To eject from the mouth, to vomit, Also 
transf, and absol. Cf. 25 . arch. 

X388 WvcLiF Job XX. 13 He schal caste [w, r. spue] out the 
richessis, which he deuouride. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
306/3 What he ete ordranke alweye he vomyted and casted 
oute. xgSi Hollybush Mom, A^ih, isa, He that hath a 
drye cough and doth not caste out, 1611 Bible Isa, xxvi, 
19 The earth shall cast out the ‘dead. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
s. V. Casting, In die morning she [the hawk] will have cast 
them [pellets of cotton] out. 

f. intr. To disagree, quarrel, fall out. Se, and 
north, dial. 

X730 A. Ramsay Mercuryin Q. Peace, The gods coost out, 
as story aaes. 1831 Mrs. Oliphant Marg. Maitland 180 To 
be together but one week.. and ro cast out in the time. 
1861 Ramsay Remin. vi. (ed. i8j 213 He’s gane to mak four 
men agree Wha ne'er cast out X877 E. Peacock N.- 
W. Line. Gloss. (£. D. S.) They cast out wi’ one another 
six year sin’. 

82. Oast over. See simple senses and Over. 

a. trans. To turn over in one’s thought, dial. 

1877 E. Peacock N - W. Line, Gloss, (E. D. S.) I've been 
castin’ ower i' my head what you said. 


83. Cast up. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Ur. 

e 1340 Gcau, 4- Gr. Knt. iipa Ho. .stel to his hedde Kest 
vp }>e cortyn & cieped with-inne. 1333 Coverdale Ps. lix. 
[lx.] 4 A token..;^'they maye cast it vp in the treuth. 
Ibid, Ruth iiL 2 Boos oure kynsman . . casteth up barly 
now this night in his hame. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs 
Hush. HI. (1586) 181 b, A litde dust cast up on hie. 

t b. To vomit. Cf. 25 . Obs. or dial. (7h cast 
up one’s accounts is used humorously in this sense.) 

1484 Caxton OiWo/d Weetesogredyly. .that otherwhyle 
we caste it vp agayn. xegn Shaks. 2 Hou IV, i. iii. 96. 
2629 Earle Microcosm. (Arh.) So As in a nauseeatmg 
stomacke, where there is nothing to cast vp. X633 Rogers 
Treat. Sacraments iL 12 A pemtentiall trial!, by which a 
beleever. .searches himselfe and casts up his ^rge that he 
might.. return to God. 1704 Worlidge Diet. s.v. Bear, 
Which she eats and casts up again to her young ones, and 
so feeds them. X73S M. Poole Dial. 128 The very Body 
of Christ., may be cast up by Vomit. 1S08 R. Anderson 
Cumbrld. Ball. 26 The br^de she kest up her accounts In 
Rachel’s lap. 

c. Said of the action of the sen. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlviL (1495) 3^9 Some 
precyous stones ben cast vp out of the grete see. 1336 
Chron. Gr. Friars {1832! 46 Grete men and women of Spany- 
nrddes . . ware drownyd and lost and gast up. x6xi Bible 
Isa. Ivii, 20 The troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast vp myre and dirt. 1883 Manch. Guard. 18 Oct. 
4/7 Yesterday the bodyofaman..wascastupat Southport. 

d. To throw, turn up or raise suddenly (the 
eyes, the head ; formerly also, the nose, arms, etc.). 

c Z384 Chaucer H. Fame 935 Now quod he thoo cast vp 
thyn jre. 1333 Coverdale Ezek. viij. 17 Purposely to cast 
vp their noses vpon me. x^ Lodge Muphucs Gold, Leg. 
(1887) 21 Casting up his hand he felt hair on his face. 17^ 
Worlidge Diet. Rust. s.v. Bridle, To make him Rein 
well and not cast up his Head. 1839 Sala Tw. round Clock 
39 His eyes, .cast up to count the peaches on die wall. 

e. To throw up (with a shovd), to form by this 
means, to raise (a ridge, mound, rampart, etc.). 

1603 Knolles Hist. Titrkes (xdai) 737 To cast up new 
fortifications within. x6ii Bible Isa, Ivii. 14 Cast yee vp, 
cast yee vp ; piepare the way. x6i8 Bunyan Pitgr. i.*i7 
The way. .was cast up by the Patriarchs. 1731 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier 99 Two hundred [men] had orders to 
cast up a large ravelin. 1783 Watson Philip III (1830) 67 
Casting up entrenchments to secure his troops. iMt Rus- 
sell Haigs ii. 35 To cast up a barrier between them and 
the aggressive inhabitants. 

■t* f. To dig up, to dig. Obs. 

x66a Sharrock Vegetables lao This he onely did by cast- 
ing up their nests. 

t g. To shake or toss up. Obs. 

1337 Seager Sell. Vertue 62 in Babees Bk. (1868) 338 
To cast vp thy bed It shalbe thy parte, Els may they say 
that beastly thou art. X363 Hyll Art Garden. ,(1593) 75 
The hearb sodden with oyTe, and after cast vp in glister 
foime, doth put away the paines. 

fn. To ‘throw up ’j give up, abandon. Obs, 

1330 Palsgr. 478/2 She hath ben his soverayne lady, this 
tenne yeres, and nowe he casteth her up. X340 Hyrdb tr. 
Vives’ htsir. Chr, Worn. (1592) N j. Men have dispised & 
cast them [mistresses] up. 1663 Spalding Troub. C/tas. I 
(1792) II. 115 (Jam.) His wife cast up all labouring. 

i. To rake up and utter as a reproach ; to cast 
in one’s teeth. .Sc. and north, dial, (or in lit. Eng, 
by northern writers). 

160A Glasgow Kirk Sees, Rec In Hist, Glasgow xvii. (1881} 
149 To sroak ill of the dead or to cast up their demerits. 
16^ Bp.Barlow Afisw. Nameless Cath, 12 To cast vp such 
a disastrous example in his Maiestics teeth. X733 Ramsay 
Genii, Sheph. iii. ii, Unless ye may cast up that she's but 
poor, X823 Ami. Reg. 2x Mar., No one sbml cast up to me, 
that I killed my father. X848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton 
XXV, But we shall ne’er cast it up against you. 1864 Tenny. 
SON North. Farmer (Old Style), But a cost oop, thot a did, 
'boot Bessy Harris's harne. x^ Geo. Eliot Dcm, Der. 
II. xxxi. 274 It was to be hoped that he would never cast it 
up to her that she had been going out as a governess. 

j. To add Up, reckon up, calculate. 

xRjsHouseh, Ord, in ThymtdsA7nmadv. (XS65) Introd. 33 

The Clerke of the Greencloth shall.. cast all the par- 
ticular Breifments of the House. x6oo Holland Liw 
xxxiu. xlvii. 850 After he had cast up the bookes, x66o 
Pepys Diary 10 Dec., Did go to cast up how my cash 
stands. <704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s-v. Abaetts, sometimes 
signifies.. a Table of Nwbers for casting up Accounts. 

Grote Greecen. Ixviii. (1862) VL 149 An arithmetician, 
may.. cast-up Incorrectly, by design. X873 Act 36 ^ 37 
Vic, Ixxi. S 30 The returning officer . . shall . . cast up and 
ascertain the number of valid votes given to each person. 

k. intr. To * turn up ’ ; emerge into view ; to 
come up as it were accidentally. Sc, and north. 

*7*3 WoDROW. Corr. {1843) III. 16 It will be strengthening 
to our brethren to have our sentiments on what casts up 
among them. 1733 Stewarts' Trial App. 128 If Allan Breck 
did not soon cast up in the country. iSs4 Scott Redgaunt- 
let Let. xi. If the money cast up. x86^ Buxton Scot Abr. 
II. ii. 183 Another countryman, and Jesuit priest now casts up. 

l. Of the weather, the day; To clear up (c£ 63); 
also, Of clouds ; To gather for a storm, etc. Sc. 

1823 Jamieson s, v.. Its costin' up, the sky is beginning 
to clear, after rain. Mod, It’s casting up for a storm. 
Cast (kast), ppl, a, [see Cast w.] 

1. Thrown, that has been thrown. See the vb. 

163X Quarles Argahts^ P. (1678) 24 Her Hveless hands 
did, by degrees, Raise her cast body. 1839 Gullick & 
Timbs Paint. 196 An eclipse is a vast cast shadow, 
f 2. Condemned ; beaten in a law suit. Obs. 

*377 Holinshed Chroti. III. 863/2 About foure of the 
clocke he was brought as a cast man to the Tower. 1642 
Milton Aipol. Smect. (1851) 258 Sitting, .upon his poore 
cast adversaries both as a Judge and Party. 


3. Cashiered, dismissed from office {phs ^ ; dis- 
carded, cast off. [fiast captain was app. orig. 
cassed captain ; this led to other uses.) 

x6o7 Dekker Northw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 III. 74 A new 
trade come up for cast gentlewomen. 2622 Fletcher .S> 5 aM. 
Citr. I. i. as The Sonne Of a poore cast-Captain. 1636 
Healey Theophrast. 33 Some cast Captaine, or cassieid 
Souldier. 1672 Dryden Secret Love 1. li. If thou should'st 

f rove one ofmy oast mistresses. 2733 Walpole Corr. (1837) 
. 258 It is sung by some cast singers. 

4. Of horses, etc. : Rejected, as unfit for service, 
broken down. 

1380 North Plutarch 291 To keep cast Horses.^ 1633 H. 
Cogan Pinto's Tram. x. § i. 30 Put a grasing like a cast 
horse. 1844 Regwl. ^ Ord, Army 376 The sale of Cast 
Horses. 

6 . Of garments; Thrown aside, discarded, no 
longer worn. Now usually Cast-opi*. 

*597 Pt. Return fr. Pumass. iii. i, 967 A moste lousie 
caste sute of his. x6ix yer, zxxviii. jr Old cast cloutes. 
0x7x9 Addison Drummer i. i, A wtirdrohe for my Lady's 
cast cloaths. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxx, It is not for 
Roihsay to wear your cast garments, Sir John. 

6 . gen. Thrown off, disused, worn out, aban- 
doned, forsaken. Now usually Cast-qpp. 

*597 Bf. Hael Sat. vi. i, In Margent of some old cast 
hill. X599 Shaks, Htvi. V, IV. i. 23 With casted slough, 
and fresh legeritie. 1600 — A, V, L. lii. iv. 17 Apaire of 
cast lips of Diana. 

7. 'Thrown up with the spade. 

1487 Newminster CartuL (1878) 263 An olde casten dike. 
1393 Tell-irothis N. V. Gift 42 Fortified with deepe cast- 
rauelinges. 

8 . Of metal, etc. : Made by melting, and leaving 
to harden in a mould. See also Cast-ibor. 

*535 Coverdale Isa xlviii. 5 My earned or cast ymage. 
Ludlow Churchm. Ace. (Camd) xg Item, for xxli. of 
cast lede, ,xxd, 1692 in Capt. Smith Seaman's Greau. ii. 
xiv. Ill A Cast-Bullet of Iron. 2763 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 
84/1 Cast copper or brass. 1794 Riggvig 4 * Semnansh. I. 
154 Sheaves are made of cast metal. 1824 W. Irving Sal- 
mag. 203 His learned distinctions between wrought scissors 
and those of cast-steel. 1831 Carlyle Sart, Res. (x8s8) so 
Proposal for a Cast-metal King. 1831 Mayhew Lend. 
Labour ll. iS (Hoppe) Before cast glass was so common. 

9. Cookery. ‘Whipped’, enrded. 

*597 Bk. Cookerie 46 How to make caste creame. 

*j* iO, Calculated, planned. Obs. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 10448 He . . Neuer kyld no kyng. .hut 
with cast treson. 

U. Like the verb, it may be used with many 
adverbs. See also Castaway, Cast-by, Cast-opp. 

1^ Sidney Arcadia (1622) 321 With smiling and cast-vp 
looke. 1643 Rutherford Tryal * Tri. Faith (1843) x8^ 
A cast-down mourner, 2633 H. Cogam Pinto's Trav. h. 
§ 1. 201 With cast down looks, and tears in their eyes. 
1834 Marrvat yac. Faith/, iii, Cast up wrecks. 

+ Cast, a. Ohs. [ad. L. cast-usl^. Chaste. 
CX430 Lyog. Ly/e St, Albon (1334) Cij, To serue Diana 
that was the cast goddesse That Venus had with them non 
intraunce. 

Castable (ka-stab’l), sb. rare. [f. Cast z/.] 
The projection of waste metal on cast articles. 

xBax Trans. Soc. Arts XXXIX. loi (Of an improved 
bullet mould and nipper for bullets). .When the Castable is 
removed by means of the common cutter . . a portion of the 
castable will be left behind. 

Castagnet, obs. form of Castanet. 
f CaBta’ldlck, oastaTdy. Obs.—o. [ad.med. 
L. castaldic-wn, castaldia, variants of gastaldicum, 
gastaldia, office of the gastaldus or castaldus (It. 
castaldo') manager, bailiff, steward, ad. Goth, gas- 
tald-s (found in comp.) occupying, administering. 
Common in the Laws of the Longobarcls, etc., 
but never in English use.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Castaldy, Stewardship. 1676-96 Phillips, 
Castaldy, or Castaldich, a Stewardship ; from CastaJiim, 
a woid received for Latin. X7az-i8oo Bailey, Castaldick, 
Castaldy, a Stewardship. Old Word. 

Castalia (kmstci'lia), Castalie, -Ijr (kse-s- 
tali). [L. Castalia, Gr. EacraXia, pr. name.] 
Proper name of a spring on Mount Parnassus, 
sacred to the Muses ; often used allusively. 

1592 Spenser Virg. Gnat. 23 The. .wanes of, .Castaly. 
i6m Tourneur Trausf. Metamorph. Ixxxvii. (1878) 173 
Conuert each riuer to pure Castalie. 1748 Thomson Cast. 
Indol. II. xxi. And brought them to another C^talie, 2847 
Tennyson Princ. rv. 273, I led you then to all the Cas- 
talies. 

Casta’llau, a. [f. L. Castali-us + -AN], of Cas- 
talia or the Muses. Hence t Casta'Uanlst. 

1602 Meiaviorph, Tobacco (Collier) 44. The Castalian 
Muse.s, 2667 Milton P, L, iv. 274 Th' inspir'd Castalian 
Spring. 2783 Cowper Task iii. 231 Lips wet with (Ilastalian 
dews. X007 Walkington Opt. Glass 33 This made the 
Castaliiuiist or poet of yore, to be esteemed. 

tCastane, -anie, -ayne. Obs. Also 4 
caste 7 n(e, kaateyne, 5 castany, 6 kastainy. 
[a. ONF. castanie, castaine (mod.F. ch&taigne) 
L. castanea chestnut.] A chestnut. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R. xvii. Ixxxviii. (Tollemache 
MS.) Kasteynes [1335 Casteyns] bredek .swellynge yf men 
ete|> to many barof. Ibid. xvii. Ixxxviii. (1405) 656 The 
casteyne tree is a mete tree and an highe. , Suche trees ben 
call yd Castanie. lUd. exxii. 684 The colour of a castane. 
<11440 Promp, Pan). 73, Castany [1499 chesteyne], frute or 
tre. 2480 Caxton Ovidls Met. xiii. xv. Thou, shalt have 
also castaynes grete plente. 1367 Maplst Gr, Forest 48 
The Kastainy is a tree of good high growth. 



CASTELLATED, 


CASTANEOtJS. 

Casta‘neaii» a. In 8 -iaa, [f. as next + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the chestnut. 

*738 VouNG Lcve of Fame (1741) 65 Since apes can roast 
the choice castanian nut. 

Castaneous t,kEest^hnt»s^, a. [f. L. castane-m 
(f. casta)ua')+-ovB.'\ Chestnut-coloured. 

1688 R. Hoime Armoury ii. 311/2. 1848 Proc. Benv. 
Naf. Club II. Na 6. 336 Legs.. dirty castaneous white. 

Castanet (ka'stanet, -ane*t). Also (7 castan- 
netta, castanieta, castinetta), 7~^ castagnet, 
9 castiiLet, (castagnette). [ad. Sp. casiaiieta 
(or its Fr. adaptation castagnette), dim. of castaiia 
:~L. casfanea chestnut. See quot. 1647.] 

An instrument consisting of a small concave shell 
of ivory or hard wood, used ty the Spaniards, 
Moors, and others, to produce a rattling sound as 
an accompaniment to dancing ; a pair of them, 
fastened to the thumb, are held in the palm of 
the hand, and struck with the middle finger. 

X647 Stafyltok yuveual 24a, Casii^tas, kniYckers, of 
the form of chesnuts used, .by the Spaniards in their dances. 
xfi48 Gage West hut, xi. tidssi 37 Dancing with their Cas- 
tannettas, or knockers on their fingers. 1665 Dryden Istdiait 
Emf. IV. iii, Two Spaniards, .dance a saraband udth casta- 
nietas. 16^ Ctess IfAumiy's Traa. (1706) 21 They play 
admirable well on the Castagnet s. 1700 Cokgreve Way if 
World IV. i, They had gone together by the ears like a pair 
of castanets. 01734 Fielding Pleas, of Tofton Wks. 177s 
1 . 214 A Blackmnore lady, who comes to present you with 
a Saraband and castanets. 17& AiNSH-oarn Lat. Diet. 
(Morell) n. s.v. Testa, Like the Spanish castagnets. x^ 
t,'Loov& Maltese Air Gaily sounds the castanet, Beating 
time to hounding feet, 1832 W. Irving Alhasnbra 1 , 181 
The tinkling of innumeraole guitars, and the clicking of 
castaSets. 1843 Lever f. Htnitm liii. The chink of the 
castanet and the proud step of the fandago echoed around 
us. 1850 Leitch Mailer's Ane. Art § 423 note, A young 
maiden dancing in light dress with castagnettes. 

f Castar. Obs. [? for Caster in some sense.] 

X370 Wills Ijf Ihv. N. C. <18351 341, X mylke skelues vs. a 
castar for lyinge chea.ses of ijx. 

Castaway (ka^staw^i)! [f. Cast v . 

+Awat.] 

A. adj. Thrown away, cast off, rejected j re- 
probate ; * useless, of no value ’ (J.), 

1542 BstKELOw Cotttpl. xin. 41 Masteries and castaway 
courtyers. x^ Sidney Arcadia (1622) 57 Certaine cast- 
away vowes, now much he would doe for her sake. xdi4 
Raleigh Hist, World (J.) We . . only remember, at our 
castawOT leisure, tbeimprUoned immortal soul. 18x8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xxxi, If I had minded . . I had never been the 
cast-away creature that 1 am. x&tC Page Adv. TexUbk. 
Geol. XX. 413 Cutaway bones of the deer, bear, and wild-ox. 

b. Cast adrift, stranded. 

1789 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), Cast away, the state 
of a ship which is lost, .on a lee-shore, bank, or shallow. 
1883 Stevenson Dyuamiter 75 A young lady and a mass 
of baggage standing castaway at midnight on the streets of 
London. 

B. sb. One who or that whidi is cast away or 
rejected ; a reprobate. 

1326 Tinoalb 2 Cor xiiL 5 Knowe ye not. .how that Jesus 
Christ is in you excepte ye be castawayes [Cranmer cast a 
wayes, Coveed. cast awayes, Rhent, & 16x1 reprobates]. 
1363 Homilies ir. Passion ii. (1850) 419 Flaine reprobates 
ana castawaies, being perpetually damned to the everlasting 
paines of hell-fire. 1394 Shaks. Rick. Ill, ii. iL 6 'V^foy 
do you . . call vs Orphans, Wretches, Castawayes. x6xi 
Bible x Cor, ix. 27. 1829 ^esvrsxex All for Love ii, 'Dost 
thou. .For ever pledge thyself to me?’ , -‘1 do; so help me, 
Satan ! ’ said The wiEfol castaway. 1871 E. Burr Ad Fidem 
xi. 220 CastawajE from God. 

b. esp. One cast adrift at Sea; a shipwrecked 
man. Also Jig. (from both senses) One cast adiift 
upon the world, or by society, an outcast. 

1790 CowPBR [title). The Castaway. t8x6 J. Wilson Cii^ 
^ Plague i. iii, 92 A lone castaway upon the sea 1835 
Marryat yac. Faitlf. xviii, Those who. . leave it [youth] to 
drift about the world, have to answer for the cast-away. 
1S63 Swinburne Felise So[Sud things] As the sea feeds on, 
wreck and stray and castaway. 1889 Lecky Eurof. Mor. II. 
L 36 The moral wellbeing of the castaways of Society. 
1870 Times 27 Aug. 4/4 The visit of Her Majesty's ship 
Blanche to the Auckland Islands in search of the castaways 
of the Motoaka. 

Caetayne, var. of Castanb Obs., chestnut. 

Ca*st-by, sb. A person or thing cast aside 
and neglected. 

x8i8 Scott Afr/. Midi, xx, Wha could tak interest in sic 
a cast-]^e as 1 am now. 1877 E. Peacock N.-W. Line. 
Gloss. <E> D. S.), These ritualists are bringing in all sorts of 
old things which I thought had been cast^ys ever since 
Popery was done away with. 

Caste (kast). Poims ; 6-9 oast, 6, 8- caste, 
[ad, Sp. and Pg. casta 'race, lineage, breed’ (Min- 
sheu) ; orig. according to Dies ‘ pure or unmixed 
(stock or breed) f. casta fern, of casto L, ccut- 
tis -a pure, luipolluted (see Chaste). App. at firat 
from Sp. ; but in its Indian application from the 
Portuguese^ who had so applied it about the middle 
of the 16th c. (Garcia 1563). The current spelling 
(after F, caste, which appears in the Academic’s 
Diet, of 1740); hardly found before 1800; it 
was previously written cast, and app. often assumed 
to be merely a particular application of Cast sb,'\ 

tl. A race, stock, or breed (of men). Obs. in 
general sense. 
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X33S Fardlt Factons il L 118 The Nabatheens. .Their 
caste is wittye in winning of substaunce. 139® ^leich 
Disc, Grtiana (1887) 134 One sort of people called Tinitiuas, 
hut of two casts as they term them. X615 Bedwell A rab, 
Trttdr, Beni, A family, nation, kinred, or cast as they call 
it. X704 Collect, Fey (Churchill) III. 5/x Who are a cast 
of Men that are their Doctors. 1732 Berkeley AlcifAr. vi. 
§ 2 All the various casts or sects of the sons of men have 
each their faith and their religious system. 1774 J.Brvaot 
Mythol. II. 328 There is a cast of Indians, who are disciples 
of Bontas. 

b. For Spanish casta, applied in South America, 
to the several mixed breeds between Europeans, 
Indians, and Negroes, 

XT&tr. yuan^ Ulloa’s Voy. S ^»«w.(i772)I,l.iv.29The 
inhabitants may be divided into different casts or tribes, who 
derive their origin from a coalition of Whites, Negroes, and 
Indians. Ibid, II, vn. v. 53 The inhabitants of Lima are 
composed of whites or Spaniards, Negroes, Indians, Mes- 
tizos, and other casts, proceeding from the mixture of all 
three. Ibid. II. vm. viii. 266 Between fifty and sixty 
families, most of them Mestizos, though their cast is not at 
all perceivable by their complexion. 

c. Sieed of animals. 

1799 Corse in Phil. Treats. 205 [Elefhants) Both males 
and i^ales are divided into two casts, by the natives of 
fien^, viz. the hoomareah and the viergltee. 

2 . spec. One of the several hereditary classes 
into which society in India has from time imme- 
morial been divided ; the members of each caste 
being socially equal, having the same religious 
rites, and generally following the same occupation 
or profession ; those of one caste have no social 
intercourse with those of another. 

The original casts were four : ist. Brahmans or priestly 
caste; 2nd, the Ksitairiyas or military caste; 3rd, the 
Vaisyas or merchants ; 4U1, the Sudras, or artisans and 
labourers. These have in the course of ages been sub- 
divided into an immense multitude, almost every occupation 
or variety of occupation having now its special caste. 

This is now the leading sense, which influences all others. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgr. L 485 (Y.) The Banians kill nothing : 
There are thirtie and odd several! casts of these. 1630 
Loro Banians ja (Y.) The common Bramane hath eighty- 
two Casts or Tribes. 1766 J. H. Grose Voy. E. Ind. 1 . 
201 (Y.) The distinction of the Gentoos into their tiibes or 
casts. 1782 Burke Corr. (X84A) III. 7 The illustrious and 
sacred caste to which you belong. 1796 Hunter tr. Si. 
Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) IIL 792 Her mother, .had lately 
been burnt alive with the body of her father, conformably 
to (she pmctice of her caste. x8oo Wellington Let. in 
Gurw. Di^. I. X2S They are of the cast of the old Rajahs. 
C1813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayedi $ Lady Gloss, s.v., The 
natives of India are divided into various ranks, called casts. 
x8i8 Jas. Mill British Iftdia I. n.ii. 18a The Hindus were 
thus divided into four orders or castes. 1875 Maine Hist. 
Inst. viii. 244 The problem of the origin of castes. 

b. transf. A hereditary class resembling those 
of India. Jig. A class who keep themselves so- 
cially distinct, or inherit exclusive privileges. 

X807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 46B The peasant's 
mind should never be inspired with a desire to amend his 
circumstances 1w the quitting of his cast. x8i6 J. Gilchrist 
Philos. Rtym, Introd. 18 Likely to unite the learned casts 
against him and provoke classic hostility. 1833 Tennyson 
Lady Clara v, Her manners had not that repose Which 
stamps the caste of Vere de Yere. 1839 Tkirlwall Greece 
I. 119 An ancient priestly caste. 1832 Disraeli Ld. G. 
Beniinch xxiv. 497 The peculiar and chosen race touch the 
hands of all the scum and low castes of Europe. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits Wks. (Bohn) II. 136 The feudal 
system survives in . , the social barriers which confine patron- 
age and promotion to a caste. 

c. transj. Applied to the different classes in a 
community of social insects, as ants. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, ii. (1873) 36 The castes ate con- 
nected toother by finely graduated varieties. Ibid. viii. 
(1873) 230 The castes, moreover, do not commonly graduate 
into each other. 

3 . The system or basis of this division among 
the Hindoos; also the position it confers, as in 
To lose, or renounce caste, 

[1796 in Atm. Rev. (1803) L aia/s (Low as it was) he 
should lose his cast.] xiix Mrs. Sherwood Henry 
Bearer 63 He has lost caste for becoming a Christian, 
x8s8 Max Muller Chips (1880) II. xxvii. 302 In India 
i^te, in one form or other, has existed from the earliest 
times. x8g8 J. B. Norton Topics 181 The stationary insti- 
tutions of India, especially that of caste. 

b. gen, and Jig. A system of rigid social dis- 
tinctions in a community; to lose caste \ to lose 
social rank, to descend in the social scale. 

1816 Times In Hone Every-day Bk. L 918 Loss of cast in 
society, 1828 Miss Mitrord rillage Ser. in. (1863) 65 A 
natural fear of losing caste among her neighbours, 1841 
Myers Caili. Th. iv. 423 [Christianity] exorcises the spirit 
of caste. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^Solit. Civiliz. Wks, CBohn) 
III.^ The diffusion of knowledge, overrunning all the old 
barriMS of caste. X882 Hinsdale Garfield Sr Educ, 11. 240 
In this country there are no classes in the British sense of 
that word, — no impassable barriers of caste. 

4 . attrib, and in conib., as caste Jeeling, system ; 
caste-ridden adj. See also Half-oastb. 

X840 Arnold Let. in Life 4 r Corr, (1844) II. ix, aoo The 
caste system is an insuperable difficulty. x868 M. Pattison 
Acndem, Org, § 4, 73 By the abolition of the rank of ‘noble- 
man '..the last remnant of the caste system will be swept 
away, 187S Hamerton Inf ell. Life viiL i 279 'The caste- 
feeling in one class or another. 

Hence Castehood, the condition of belonging to 
a caste ; Castlsm, a system resembling caste ; 
Casteless a., devoid of castes, 


186a R. Patterson Ess, Hist, ^ Art 464 Even the out- 
casts — those who had fallen or been expelled_ from castehood 
—band themselves together in castes of their own. x88i J. 
Kerr [title), Essays on Castlsm and Sectism. 1886 Fortn. 
Rev. Feb, 103 The dominion of a busy, roving, casteless 
nation. , , , , ^ 

+ Caste, V, Obs. rare. [A doublet of Chaste 
v.\ a. ONF. L'flr/iVz' (mod.F. ch&tier’.—'Li. castigdre.'] 
To chasten, chastise. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 137 Mid softnesse he castede jje 
sinfulle. 

+ Ca'Sted, ppl. «■ Obs. [see Cast o.] An 
earlier form of Cast. 

1309 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 23 With casted slough, aid 
fresh legeritie. 

Casteel, -el, -ell(e, obs. ff. Castle. 

Castelan, var. Castilian 2 Obs., a coin. 

Castelet, variant of Castellet. 

Castellan (ka-slelan). Forms : 4-5 costellin, 
-elleyiL, 4-7 castellaine, 5-7 oaatelane, 7, 9 
castellane, oastelyxi, castelaiu, castelan, 7- 
castellan. See also Chatelain. [ME. castelain 

a. ONF. castelain (mod.F. cMtelain = Vx. and Sp. 
castellan, It. castellano) L. castellan-us, f. castel- 
lum castle, the current form is refashioned after 
L. or Sp.] The governor or constable of a castle. 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 184 Of this castell was castellaine 
El^ the kinges cnamberlaine. c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 
2735 The Castelleyn That of the prison was wardeyn. 
1591 Garrard Art IVarre 48 It is not lawful for the Cas- 
tellane to leave his Castle, 1641 Termes de la Ley 47. 
1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1286/2 The Comptroller and Castelyn 
of the Piinces Hof to continue, 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv.^ i. 
5 His Father being James Sobiesky Castellan of Cracovia. 
1827 F. Cooper Prairie I. xiL xj 8 Obliged to constitute 
the girl herself castellain. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit, India 
(1845) I. 173 The castellans of the forts of Kalinjar and 
Maygerh. 1876 Green Short Hist iii. § i (1882) 129 The 
piety of the Norman Castellans rebuilt almost all the parish 
churches of the city [Oxford], 

Hence CastellaiiBhlp. 

1883 J. H. Round in Diet. Hat. Biog. IV. 33/1 He was. . 
restored to his shrievalty and castellanship. 

Castellany (ku'stelani). [ad. med. L. (Fr,, 
It., Sp.) castellania, f. castellan-tis \ see above. 
(In mod.F. chdtellente.)'\ The office or jmisdic- 
tion of a castellan ; the lordship of a castle, or the 
district belonging to a castle. 

[1337 in Sir T. D. Hardy Syllab. Rymer's Fcedera I. 392 
The castelanny of Raule shall be committed only to Eng- 
Hshmen.] x6^ Phillips, Castellany, the Lordship of a 
Castle, and the extent of his Land and Jurisdiction. 1756 
Nugent Gr. Tour, HetherL I. 292 The country round 
about Ipres, called the castellany, or castleward, and con- 
taining about thirty villages, depends upon the government 
of the town.^ 1788 Kelham Domesday Bk. 147 (T.) Earl 
Allan has within his castellany . . 200 manors. x8m tr. 
V. Hugo’s Hunchback 162 The seven castellanies of the 
viscounty of Paris, 

Castellar (k^stedu), a. [f. L. castell-aim 
castle + -AR. (L. had castelldri-us.)1 Pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a castle. 

X789 H. Walpole Lett, IV. 480 (D.) Ancient castellar 
dungeons. 1881 Palcrave Vis. of Eng. 153 The entire 
disappearance of the castellar element from onr country- 
houses, 

t Ca'Stellate, Obs. rare—\ [ad. med.L. 
castelldt-us ‘ castellaniee districtus ’ (Du Cange),] 
The district belonging to a castle. 

1809 Bawdwen tr. Domesday Bk, 230 In the Castellate of 
Roger of Foictou. 

Ca'stellate, a. rare. [ad. med.L. castelldt-us, 
fortified as a castle : see next.] = Castellated. 

r83o W. Phillips Sinai i, 212 The living porphyry, in 
towers around Grotesquely castellate. 1834 Disraeli Rev, 
Epick II. xix, Heights castellate. 

Castellate (kse-stSle't), v. [f. med.L. castel- 
Idre to build or fortify as a castle, f. castellum 
Castle ; see -ate a. trans. To build in the 
manner of a castle; to build with battlements. 

b. intr. (nonce-usei) To grow into a castle. 

X83X J. Wilson Unimore i, 77 Clouds slowly castellating 
in a calm. 1840 H. Taylor Autobiog, (1885) 1 , xx. 321 
The citizen who castellates a Villa at Richmond. 

Castellated (kie‘stele>ted), ppl. a. [f. med.L. 
castelldt-us (set above) + -ed. (Earliei than the vb.)] 

1 . Built like a castle ; having battlements, 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 448 A Castellated mansion. 
1829 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. <1858) II. 165 Large ad- 
ditions. .in the castellated style, Disraeli Cotungsby 
ly. V. (L.) It was a castellated building, immense and mag- 
nificent, i860 Hawthorne Marb, Fawn (1878) II. xv. 173 
On the top of Hadrian's castellated tomb. 

b. transj. Formed like a castle, castle-like. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Vertne's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 
140 Rocks and precipices and castellated mountains. 1839- 
40 W. Irving Wolfert's R. (1855) 271 Stately dames, with 
castellated Jocks and towering plumes. 1863 Livingstone 
Zambesi vii. 171 The somewhat conical shape of Zakavuma 
. .and the more castellated form of Morumbwa. 

2 . ' Inclosed within a building, as a fountain or 
cistern.’ Obs. [cf.L.^«j*//«;« reservoir for water,] 

1720 Stoais Sitro. (ed. Strype 1754) 1 . 1. v. 26/1 The first 
cistern of Lead castellated with stone in the city of London 
was called the great conduit in West cheap. Ibid. n. viii. 
459/2 A fair Conduit of sweet water Castellated in the midst 
of that Ward and street. 17W Entick London IV. 66 It [a 
conduit] was castellated with stone and cisterped with lead. 
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3. Furnished or dotted with castles, ‘castled’. 

1808 R. Porter Trav, Sk. Russ, ^ Swed. C1813) I. iv. 30 

This castellated island. 1823 Bvron x. Ixi, The 

castellated Rhine. x86z S. Lucas Stcnlaria 78 History, 
like the Rhine, passes through a castellated legion. 

4. Lodged or ensconced in a castle, rare. 

1837 Landor Wks, (1846) II. 317 His unbiassed justice.. 
strULK hoiror into the heart of every castellated felon. 

Castellation (ksestel^ ^-Jan). [ad. med. L. 
castellation-em, n. ofactionf. : see above 

and -ATION.] The building of castles; the ftir- 
nishing of a house with battlements ; concr. a 
fortified or castellated structure ; a battlement. 

1818 in Todd. 1833 Jenkins ColcJtesi. Castle, The 
whole sj’stem of Horman castellation. 1858 Lend. Rev. 
Oct. 123 We are treading, as it were, upon the battlements 
of this immense natural castellation [Snowdon]. 1861 Miss 
BEAuroRT Egypt. Sepulchres II. xx. 176 The castellations 
and battlements of this [the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem] 
are so quaint as to he quite ludicrous. 

Ca‘Stellet, -elet. [a. ONF. castelet (mod.F. 
cMtelef), dim. of castel {cMteati) castle. See also 
Chatelet.] a small castle. 

C1320 .Fag. (W.]27S4 With seuen Soudans biset, Wal 

and gate and castelet. c 1325 Coer de L 7010 Ryghte off 
Jaffa castellette. 1538 Leland Itin. II. 35 A strong Pile or 
Castelet. 1772 Pennant Tours Scotl. (1774) 68 The battle- 
mented top of their castelet. 1841 Atchxol. XXIX. 30 
(D.) The erection of a castellet at this point would then 
become desiiable. 1846 D W. Pughg Harlech Castle 29 
Tradition notes the spot as the site of a castelet. 

+ Castellion, obs. form of Castellan. 
ri430 Syr Gentr. (Roxb.) 312S Tho the castellion he 
cleped ner And bad haue him to the tour ageyn. 

Ca'Stellite. Min. A silicate containing tita- 
nic acid and near to titanite and sphene. (Dana.) 
Castelry : see Castleby. 
i" Casten, ppl. a. Obs. exc. dial. Also dial. 
cassen. A by-foim of Cast pa. pple. after strong 
pgles. like taashen. 

*493 (Somerset Hoi A casten kercher. 1535 

Coverdale Nahwn i. 14 The earned and casten ymages. 
a sefia Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 307 They will me call ane 
cassin Conrticiane. 1823 Brockett N. Country Gloss. 38, 
Cassen, cast off; as ‘ cassen clothes ’. 

Caster (ka-stai). [f. Cast v . -i- -ee i.] 

1. One who casts, in vaiious senses of the verb. 

1382 "WYCUir Prem. xxiii. 7 In licnesse of a deuynour and 

of afals casteie. issa Huloet, Biayder or caster in teeth. 
*533 Mt I Maty Sess. 3 viii, Ij i Foicers of Wools, Casters 
ofwooK, and Sorters of Wools. 1580 Baret C 171 A 
caster of lottes, sotiitor. 1598 Florio, Abbnchiere, caster 
of accountes. i6xx Cotgr., Matheutaiicim, a caster of 
Natiuities. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 117 The caster of the 
flist stone. 1669 Etheredge Lmie in Tub ii. iii, The Caster 
wins if he fling above Ten with Doublets upon ihiee dice. 
a X71Q Addison (J A Set up for a caster of fot tunate figures. 
1840 Thackeray Catherine iii, Three to two against the 
caster (of dice]. 1836 R. Vaughan Mystics (1860) II. viii. 
hi. 49 Casters of horoscopes and makeis of cunning toys. 
1885 HaipeVs Mag. 776/1 The caster stands on a platfoim. 
sS&j Athenseum 414 Artificial casters of the evil eye. 

D. also with adverb following. 
ri34o Cursor M. 16703 (Tnn.) Heil Jiou temple caster 
doun. 1601 Deacon & Walker Spints and Dro. To Rdi. 
16 A coniurour or caster foorth of spirits and diuels. 1617 
S. Collins Def. Bp. Ely 304 They aie made to be casteis 
on of thepeifume. 1836 E, Howard R. Reefer itxvX, The 
caster-up of sums. 

2. spec. a. One who casts metal ; a founder. 

*S35 Coverdale fer. x. 14 Confunded he all casteis of 

ymages. i66a Gcrbifr Princ. 31 Architect, Sculptor, and 
Castei in Brass. 1865 Mr. Cowpfr in Parlt. la May, The 
model of the first lion is completed, and nowin the hands of 
the casters. 1884 W, M. Fenn Svieet Mace III. vi. 84 Woe 
to the caster of cannon. 

b. One employed in diovelling or ‘casting’ 
coals from the keels into the ships (on the Wear). 

*8*S J. Sykes Local Records (1832-57) A number of mis- 
guided pel sons, principally keelmen and casters on the 
Rivei Wear. 18^ M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Emp. (1854) I. 
601 Keel-men, coal-boatmen, casteis, and tiinimers. x86i 
Act 24 ^ 25 Vict. c. § 40 Whosoever shall . . pievenl any 
seaman, keelman, or caster from woiking at his lawful 
tiade. x882 J. Green Tales ^ Ballads qfWearside (1885) 
229 The fiist coal staiths . erected at Sunderland . . 1S15 ; 
but the keelmen and casters . . pulled them to the ground. 
x888 Sundetland Daily Echo 22 Mai. 2/5 Casters and 
triinmeis . . their woik was to cast the coals from the keels 
into the ships. 

3. Cant. ‘ A cloke ’ (Harman). ? Ohs. 

XS67 Harman Caveat 77 For want of their Casters and 
Togemans. \6agiD\xxc.'B^LeaiilioriteSfCMidle~L.Vl\is. 1885 
III. 199. X640 W. M. Wandering jeio (1857) 22 A poore 
Alehouse is your lime.. a Plimouth cloake your Caster. 
1600 in B. E. Diet Cant. Ctew. 1723 in Hew Cant, Diet. 

4. colloq. [f. Cast ppl. a. -t- -eh i, as in deader. “I 
=r Cast one. 

X859 Lang Wand. India 144 The hoise which drew the 
bug^ had been a caster _ a noise considered no longer fit 
for the cavalry or horse artillery, and sold by public auction, 
after being bianded with the letter R on the near shouldei. 

6. See Castob. 

CasteyiL(e, var. of Castane Ohs., chestnut. 

+ Castio^. Obs. [? for castijical^ ‘ Making 
chaste, puie or continent’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656 ). 
+ Castifica*ti031> Ohs. rare—"^. [as if ad. L. 
*castificdtion-e7n, f. L. castijicare to purify, f. castus 
chaste.] A making chaste, purification ; chastity. 
1653 Jkr. Taylor Serin, at Gold, Grove (1678) 226 Let no 
VOL. II. 


impure spirit defile the virgin purities and castifications of 
the soul. 

•j* Ca'Btigable, a. Ohs. rare, [see next and 
-ABLE.] To be chastised, deseiving of chastise- 
ment, 

X7x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. 11. 144 How censurable and 
castigable soever. 

Castigate (k3e*stig<?t\ o. [f. L. castTgdl- ppl. 
stem of casiTgd-re to chastise, correct, reprove (f. 
castus pure, chaste) + -ate 3. See Chastise.] 

1. trans. To chastise, coirect, inflict coi recti ve 
punishment on ; to subdue by punishment or dis- 
cipline, to chasten; now usually, to punish or 
rebuke severely. 

X607 Shaks. Timon tv. iii. 240 If thou didst put this some 
cold habit on To castigate thy pride, ’twere well. 1665 
Glanvill Seeps. Set, 167 He., that cannot castigate his 
passions. 1863 Mozley AftVor, vti. 291 It has only.. casti- 
gated and educated the belief, and not destroyed it. 1873 
H. Spencer Stud. Soeiol. vii 170 Daily we castigate the 
political idol with a hundred pens. X878 S. Cox Salv. 
Mundi vi. (ed. 3[ 142 Discipline by which they should be 
castigated for their sins. 

2. To correct, revise, and emend (a literary 
work). 

1666 Evflyn Mem. (1857) III. 190 Seneca’s tragedies. . 
have.. been castigated abroad by several learned hands. 
a 2742 Bentley Lett. 237 He had adjusted and castigated 
the then Latin Vulgate to the best Gieek exemplars. 

+ 3. transf. To chasten or subdue (in intensity). 
1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (X713) 174 Morning is . a 
parcel of that full Day whidi was first created, and is 
castigated and mitigated by its conjunction with the dark 
Matter into a moderate Matudne Splendour. 2662 Glan- 
vill Lu X Orient, xiv. (T.) Being so castigated, they are 
duly attempered to the more easy body of air again. 1669 
W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 112 If the narcotick Sulphur 
was castigated. 

Hence Ca'stigated ppl. a., chastened. 

2728 Young Love Fame v. (1757) 136 The modest look, the 
castigated grace. 2784 J. Barry Lect. Art vL (1848) 22B 
This happily castigated style of design. 1787 Burns 
Unco Guid iv, When your castigated pulse Gies now and 
then a wallop. 

f Castigate, a. Ohs. [ad. L. castJgdt-us, pa. 
pple. of castigdre : see prec. vb. and -ate ‘•^.] Sub- 
dued, chastened, moderated ; revised and emended. 

2640 H. More Antipsychop. Pref , Being supplest or veiy 
much castigate and kept under. 1^8 Cudwortii Jntell. Syst. 
i. V. 673 Seeming more cautious and castigate. 1S37HALLAM 
Hist. Lit. III. iv. g 14 The latei editions.. are castigate. 

Hence f Gastlffately adv. 

1707 Humerey Justtf. Baxter. 8 They have spoken many 
times, .not castigacely as they ought. 

Castigation (kastig?>*Jan). [ad. L. castigd- 
iidn-em correction, chastisement, n. of action f, 
casiTgd-re ; see Castigate ».] 
fl. Chastisement, corrective punishment or dis- 
cipline, correction, chastening. Ohs. 

^^397 Chaucer Loch Siedf. 26 Shewe for)>e ky swerde of 
castigacioune. 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 35 Blessyd be 
ye of my castycacyon. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1632) 
413 He also inuested them . . with the power of the holy 
Ghost for castigation and lelaxation of sin. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 35 Caiioon is not yet sensible of those 
castigations. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 243 Castiga- 
tion is defined the curation of the soul from .sin. 

b. In modem use: Severe punishment or re- 
buke, chastisement, ' flagellation ’. 

2640 Bf. Hall Episc. ii. g 20. 201 It is enough foi me to 
leave him to the castigation of Bellarmine. 2759 Dilwortii 
Pope 77 The most complete piece of poetical castigation in 
our language. 2832 Mrq, Londonderry Sp. Ho. Lords 
21 May, He has given a well-merited castigation to the 
Noble Loids on that side of the House, x^ H. H. Wilson 
Bi-ii. India (1845) 1. 71 Holkar then occupied himself in the 
castigation of the Raja of Bundi. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch, 
Scot. II, V. 207 Smart castigation is in our opinion much 
preferable to fool's cap, imprisonment, etc. 

2. Correction, emendation (of a book, etc.). 
ci6ix Chafman i. (R.) To oppose his arrogant and 
ignoiant castigations. 2642 Vind. Siuectyimmus 32 A casti- 
gation of tlie Liturgie. 2673 J. Howell (title), French and 
English Dictionary, with another English and French . . with 
accurate castigations throughout the whole work. 2756 
Johnson in Boswell (2831] I. 307 He submitted that work to 
my castigation ; and I remember I blotted a great many 
lines. x88a J. H. Blunt Rgp. Ch. Eng. 11 . 76 The Breviary 
of the old Sarum use underwent a considerable castigation, 
f 3. Purification. Ohs. rare. 

2623 Crooke Body of Man 325 [The air in the_ lungs] 
vndergoeth a peculiar Castigation before it bee admitted to 
the heart. 

1 4. Correction, subduing, modeiating. Ohs. rare, 
1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man. n ix. 22a Floods and Con- 
flagrations . . either for the Castigation of the Excesses of 
Generation. 01 to the total Dissmution thereof. 

Ca'Stigfa tive, fare. [f. L. castigdt-\ see 
above, and -ative.] =Castigatoet, 
x6^i Sir F. Wortley Truth Asserted ii A coercive and 
castigative power. 

Castigatov (kse stigcftai). [a. L, casfigdtor, 
agent-nonn f. castigdre ; see Castigate.] 

One who castigates ; see the verb. 

16x8 R. Houlder Bamevelt's Apol. Fijb (T.) The Latin 
castigator hath obseived that the Dutch copy is coi- 
ruptra and faulty here. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets iv. 108 
A sincere castigator of crime, extravagance, and folly. 1878 
J. H. Gray China II. xviii. 60 The beggar leceived his pun- 
ishment without a murmur, his castigator being the head 


of his clan. 1883 H. Morley Inirod. Montaigne's Ess. 
(Rtldg.) 20 The Pope's castigator of books. 

Castigatory (kcestigataii), a. (sb.) [f. L. 
castigdtdrius, f. castigator-. see prec. and - oey.] 

A. adj. Feitalning to a castigator or to casti- 
gation; chastising, corrective, punitive. 

_ 1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1623) 187 The coipornll pun- 
ishments are either . , Capital! . . or Castigatory, such cor- 
rections as serued for the humbling and leforming of the 
offender. 2673 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 1 . 108 The sin itself 
is castigatory, and hath such like effects. x866 Pall Mall 
G. 3 Mar. ii The castigatory measures in which our soldiers 
and sailors .were subsequently employed, 

tB. sb. An instrument of chastisement. Obs. 
c 2640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (liA-p I. 202 Stocks, cage, 
tumbrel], pillory, Cuckingstoole, and other Juditialls and 
castigatories 2769 Blackstone Ciw/w iv. xiii.tR,) A cer- 
tain engine of correction called the trebucket, castigatoiy, 
or cucking stool. 

Castile soap (kastrl s^u'p). Formerly castle- 
soap. [from Castile, a piovince of Spain, in which 
the soap was originally made.] 

A fine hard soap made with olive-oil and soda. 
There are two kmds, the white and the mottled. 
Called also Spanish soap. 

x6i6 B. JoNSON Demi an Ass v. iii, Foam at the mouth. 
A little castle-soap Will do 't to rub j'our lips. 2642 French 
Dm/i?/.(i6si) V. 153 You may make candles of Castle-sope. 
27x0 Loud. Gas. No. Castile marbled Soap. 27x2 

Addison Sped. No. 438 f i A woid or two upon the present 
Duties on Castle-soap, x^ Entick London IV. 86 White 
soap in hard cakes, called Castile soap. xB66 Mss. Riddell 
Rac^or IV. xxix, Like Castile soap, generally mottled. 

t Casti'liau. sh.'^ Obs. Also -illian. [A 
valiant or doublet of Castellan : cf next ; also 
med.L. ‘ castellanus, castelli incola ’ (Du Cange).] 
One living in or belonging to a castle ; one of the 
garrison of a castle. Applied e. g. to those who 
held the Castle of St. Andrews in 1547 , frequent 
during the civil war of the 17 th c. 

2370-87 Holinsheo Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 389 In which 
action also the adverse part forgot not to lequite the cas- 
tillians. 2828-42 Tvtler Hist, ticot (1864) III. 51 The Cas- 
tilians sent an envoy to Henry the Eighth . . declaring that 
their only object was to gmn time to levictual the castle. 
*649 yrnl. Siege of Pontefi act Cast. 206 \Ve were upon 
treaty with the castillians. c 2663 Mrs Hutchinson Mem. 
(1838) 70/2 Now the name of cavalier was no moie remem- 
bered, (Jastilian being the term of reproach with which they 
bianded all the goveinoi's friends. 

Castilian [kcesti'hw\ a. and sb. sense 1 , 
ad. Sp. Castellano pertaining to the Spanish pro- 
vince of Castile {Castella, so called from the 
munerousfoits erected by Alfbnsol for its defence)]. 
1. Of or peitaining to Castile ; a native of Cas- 
tile ; the language of that province, hence, standard 
Spanish, as distinct from any provincial dialect, 
2796 MoRsr Amer Geog H. 393 The old Castilians are 
laborious. 2822 K Digby Broadst. Hon I. 219 Willing to 
adopt the Castilian maxim, that ‘ every man is the son of 
his own works '. x86o .<4// K Round No 68. 419 The Cas- 
tilian is driving all the provincial idioms of Spam from the 
field. 1867 Lady HERBrnr Impress. Spain 122 Whose pure 
Castilian accent made bis Spanish perfectly intelligible. 

1 2. A Spanish gold coin wrath about sj. ster- 
ling. Obs. 

2326 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Aib.) 238 Banes of golde. . 
of such b^genesse that sum of them way more then two 
hundreth (Jastilians [ed. 1377 Castelaii] 01 ducades of golde. 
[2846 Prescott Ferd. II. ix 463 Two hundred thousand 
Castellanos of gold went down in the ships with Bohadilla.] 

3. CastiHan fuxuaoe : a lead-smelling fnrnace 
first used m Spain (but invented by an Englishman 
named Gouncliy), which is specially adapted foi 
the treatment of ores of low produce. It is ai- 
langed so as to run off a constant stieam of slag 
into cast-iron wagons which succeed each othei as 
they aie filled. 

2^3 Ure Did, Arts HI. 62, Ibid, 74 The slag-hearth . . 
might in many cases he advantageously exchanged for the 
Castilian furnace. 

Cas'tillite. Min. [from proper name Castillo^ 
A sulphide of copper, zinc, and lead from Mexico. 
Dana Min. 186 S. 

t Ca'stimouy. Obs.rare~^. [ad. L. 
nia purity, chastity ; ceremonial purity, f. cast-tis 
chaste ; see -mont.] Chastity, purity. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 37 To make foul the holy pur- 
pose of thy castymonye by tbuntme note of Ij’kryke and 
slyppei luxurye. 

Casting (ka stiq), vbl. sb. [f. Cast w. + -ingI.] 
The action oflthe veib Cast in various senses. 

1. trans. Throwing, thi owing up ; ejection, 
vomiting ; calculation ; swarming (of bees) ; ar- 
langing, etc. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. cxxxiii. (1495) 690 
Juys of leke to drynke ayenst castynge of blood, 2493 [see 
Cast V. 23b] 2340 .Ai/$i7»iSurtees) III aSpPamenntt 
of viij It. . . for castynge and maky ng of y > thyid bell. 2342 
Ludlow Churekw. Acc, (Camden Soc.) 11 The castynge of 
a new peise for the clocke. 2337 Rgcorde JV/ietst. Rivb, 
Trust not to my castynge. 2623 Latham Falconry (1633) 
23 So great casting and long fasting maketfa her to dye. 
2626 Bacon Sjilva (J.) Every casting of the dan. 2637 w . 
Coles A dam in Eden cxvi , 167 [ Whorde-herries] , do some- 
what bind the belly, and stay casting and loathings x668 
Markham Way to Wealth 77 In die time of casting [of 
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bee's]. 17S3 Awsworth Lai. Ttict. iMorelH i. The casting of 
a deer's head. 1801 Strutt S^t/s i*- Casting 

of the bar is.. one part of an hero’s education. i8*S Hose 
Every-day Bk. 1 . 17a scheme to teach the CLSting of nati- 
vities. iW 5 s hi. Arnold Ess. Crit. (i87S> 36 A new casting 
of that story. *87* Voustt Horse (ed. W. Watson) xxiu 456 
We are no friends to the casting of horses, if it can possibly 
be prevented. 

b. ’with adverbs. 

x^Ayeul’. 15 pe ai\te hestinge out of the ilke boje is 
wj^tondinge. 138a \V\cur Hei>. ii. 16 Casting up of yuel 
fame vpon thi glorie. 1549 Iatimer Sena. v. (Arb.) 157 
A c.-*sting away of God. Hollvbvnd Treas. Er. Tong, 
BHaissetnent, a forsaking, a casting off. R. Biair 

Grave 550 Nor anxious casting-up of what might be. 1769 
Witkes' Corr. (1803) 1 . 363 The casting up of the books, .by 
the ^eriffs, 1843-6 Trevck HhU. Led. Ser- w. v. 22a A 
casting off of its old and wrinkled skin.^ 1871 W\uob» 
Insurance CycL 1 . 460 Casting away of ships— an offence of 
very frequent occurrence. 

2 . intr. Also vvith adv. 

137s Turbebv. Venerie xl. iso If they cannot make it out 
at the first casting about. i6go Locke Htua. Und. i. ii. All 
Reasoning is search, and casting about. ^9^ Eig^ug ^ 
Stamanshi^ II. 347 Casting, the motion of falling off, so as 
to bring the direction of the wind on either side of the ship. 
18*3 P. N icHOLSOK Prod. Build. 321 Casting or IVarghig, 
the bending of the surfaces of a piece of wood. 1836 
Kuskin Mod. Paint III. iv. v. § 13 The casting about for 
sources of interest in senseless fiction. 

3 . concr. a. Any product of casting- in a mould ; 
an object in cast metal, b. The convoluted earth 
cast up by worms. 0. Vomit ; esp. the excrement- 
itions substances cast up by hawks and the like ; 
also in Falconry, ‘anj thing given to a hawk to 
cleanse and purge her gorge, whether it he flannel, 
Ihmmmes, feathers, or such like’ (Latham Fal- 
conry 1615]. 

1388 WvcLiF 3 PeL ii. 93 The hound turnede ajen to his 
castyng. ^1430 Bk. Haiokyng in Ret. Ant. 1. agj An 
hawke that hath casting, and may not cast. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albafis Aiijb, Looke that hir caatyng be plumage. 
1358 Bp. Watson Seven Sacram. x. 58 A dogge turneth 
back to eateagayne his castynge. 1363-78 Cooper Thesaur. 
S.V. Cmsta, Covered with, .the playster of a wall or rough 
casting. 3618 Beaum. & Fl. Loyal SubJ. iii. v. The onely 
casting for a crarie conscience. 1637 Rumsev Org. Saltdts 
iv. (1639) ^ All manner of Hawks cast their castings every 
morning. 1704 WoHuncE Bict. Rust, et Urh. s.v, Ger- 
fauleen. Since they are crafty Birds . . instead of cotton, give 
'em a Casting of Tow. 1869 Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 274/2 The 
best castings are seldom or never made in an open mould. 
4874\VooD.Va/.^«f.382ln the ‘castings* of this OTecieshave 
been found the remains of mice. x88i Darwin Peg. Mould 
9 Earth-worms abound. .Their castings may be seen in ex- 
traordinary numbers on commons. 1884 Law Times Rep, 
LI. 536/3 Means by which the owners of the foundry can 
remove their castings. 

4 . aitrib, and in Comb.^ as casting-darts, -house, 
-line, -net, -shovel, -time, etc. ; also oasting-box, 
t (®-) a dice-box (o 3 r.) ; {b.) a box used in taking 
a cast for stereotyping ; + casting-counters pi., 
counters used in calculation or reckoning ; ‘j'oast- 
ing-sbeet (see quot.") ; + casting-top, a peg-top. 

x6t6 Holydav Persius 311 Cogging forth a die Out of the 
small-neck’d *casting-hox. 1880 Print. Times 13 Mar. 61/1 
The matrix must be al’owed to dry without the application 
of heat, or the blocks will split. The casting-box, slightly 
heated, is generally used in such cases, az^ Skelton 
yojr pepuli, Thes are the vpstai^entylmen With *castinge 
cownteces and ther pen. i6ia T. Jamfs Corrupt. Script. 
IV. X Vsing them, as Merchants doe their casting counters, 
sometimes they stand for pounds, sometimes for shillings, 
sometimes for pence. i6aa Bacon Hen. VII, loo They 
would not bring him in amongst the Kings Casting- 
Counters. 1883 Pall Mall G. 30 June 3/3 Morice's bronze 
statue of the Republic . . was transported last night . . 
from the ^casting-house. 187* Etho 30 Sept., Busy . . reno- 
vating ^casting lines, assorting hooks, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. S3 Threw '‘Casting-nets, with equal Cunning at her 
[the moon] To catch her with, and pull her out o’ th’ Water. 
1839 Lang Wand hid. 310 A clear stream called the Ram 
Gunga, in which we caught a qnanti ty of fish with a casting- 
net. xb^Buty Wills {iS$o) 186, I doe give with my owne 
hands vnto Alice my wife, my '’’castinge sheet. 1803 R. \V. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 299 To have the grain 
cleaned by means of the *casting-shovel, x668 Markham 
Way to Wealth 77 Too little hives procure bees, in *casting 
time.. to cast before they be ripe. x6s7 W. Coles Adam 
in Eden 169 The fruit is in forme like a '*'casting-Top. 

6. Oasting-bottle, a bottle for sprinkling per* 
iuined waters ; a vinaigrette. So + casting-glass. 

0x530 in Gutch Coll, Cur. II. 342 A Cheyne and Howke 
for twoo casting Bottellis. X3r^ Privy Purse Exp. Pcess 
Mary (1830) 144 Item myla^ Buttler a Casting-glasse and 
a_ Smoke. 1602 B- Jonson &>, Man out Hum, iv, (N.) His 
civet and his casting-glass Have helpt him to a place among 
the rest. 1638 Ford Eancies i. iL 127 Enter Secco, sprinkling 
his hat and face with a casting bottle. 1S83 J. F.ayme loox 
Hts. VI. 211 A casting-bottle full of rose water. 

Casting (ka-sti]gl, p^l. a- [f. Cast v. -i- -ing^.] 

1 . That casts, in various senses of the vb. 

Sb. trans. Of a bow, etc. : Throwing, shooting 
(see also quot. 1483). b, intr. Of bees; Swarm- 
ing. 

ax3oo Cursor M. 36020 pis reuth es like a castand gin. 
1^3 Catk. Angl. 55 Castynge as a hcwe,1lexiMlis. 1^3 
Caxton Higden v, xiv. (1537) 201 A wonder fell man and 
ferre casting. i^S Ascham Toxopk. i. (Arb.) 39 Except 
they be . . vnbent like a good casting bowe. 1365-78 Cooper 
T hesaur. A cer arcus, a strong or quicke casting bowe. 1627 
Drayton Agincoftrt 38 Like casting Bees that they arise 
in swarmes. 


2 . That turns the scale, deciding, decisive (see 
Cast ». 53), as in casting voice, vote, weight. 

1622 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869I lor There con be in 
a Court but one casting voyce or bail. ^ 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 231 Which . • containe within themselves the 
casting act, and a power to command the conclusion. 1602 
Bentley Boyle. Lect. iv. 141 Even the Herbs of the Field 
give a casting vote against Atheism. 1711 STsmE Sped. 
No. 17 P 3 The President to have the casting yoice. 173s 
Pope Frol. Sat. 177 That casting-weight pride adds to 
emptiness. 1828 D' Israeli Chas. 1 , 1 . vi. 160 The alliance 
of England was a casting weight in the government of the 
world. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 783 The question 
was decided by the casting vote of the Chancellor. 

Cast iron, cast-i’ron. [see Ce.si ppl. ai] 

1 . Iron run in a molten state into moulds -where 
it has cooled and hardened. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 232 The . . Pipes . . should 
they be of the best Cast Iron. 1663 D. Dudley Metallum 
Martis^i Give me leave to mention that there be thiee 
sorts of cast iron. 1679 Plot StaffordsJi. (1686) 164 For the 
back of chimneys . . they use a sort of cast-iron. w88 Alder- 
son Ess. Fevers 49 If the ingenious woikers of Cast Iron 
would turn their thoughts to tliis Article, Iron Bedsteads 
might be supplied. i8ia Sir_ H. Davy Client. Philos. 392 
The process for reducing cast iron into malleable iiqn called 
blooming. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chan. 240 Cast iron is manu- 
factured. .chiefly from clay ironstone. 

2. attrib. (commonly hyphened.') 

zSga in Capi, SmitKs Seaman’s Gram. ii. xiv. 110 A Cast 
Iron-Bullet of 4 Indies Diameter. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters HI. 104, I took a. .shallow cast iron pot. _ 1816 
Gentl. Mag. LXXXVI. ii. 424 We have Cast-Iron Bridges, 
Cast-Iron Boats, Cast-Iron Roads. 1881 Metal World 21 
May 28/2 Cast iron fences of much elaboration of pattern. 

D. ^g. Hard, insensible to fatigue ; rigid, stem, 
unbending; ^hard-and-fast’, unyielding, wanting 
in pliancy or adaptiveness, (hyphened.') 

1830 A. Fonblanqoe Eng. under 7 Adtnin. II. 27 He 
[Wellington] was esteemed a cast-iron Statesman. xSgx 
Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) xg His look .. of that cast-iion 
gravity frequent enough among our own Chancery suitors. 
1836 Emerson Eng. Traits xii. Those eupepbc study- 
ing mills, the cast-iron men. xt^o Lowell Study Wind. 
159 He laid down.. no cast-iron theorem, to which circum. 
stances must be fitted as they rose. 1876 Lubbock iu Ceu- 
temp. Rev. June 80 It is very undesirable to lay down 
cast-iron rules of this kind. 1886 C. D. VI Ksyx.v. Summer 
in Garden 51 What a man needs in g^ardening is a cast- 
iron back, with a hinge in it. 

Castle (ka’s’l), sb. Forms : 1-6 castel, (4 
castill, caaatel, kastell, castele, 4-5 caatelle), 
4-7 caatell, (5 oastylle, -iUe, caystelle), 6- 
castle. [Taken into Eng. at two different times : 
(i) bef. 1000, castel neut. (pi. castel(l, castelu), 
ad. L. castell-uiH in the Vulgate, rendering niiixz] 
‘village’ of the Greek; (3) 1:1060-1070 castel 
masc. (pi. casieltts) a. ONF. castel (inod.F. ch&teaxi) 
‘castle’;— L. casiellwn in sense ‘fort, fortiess’. 
(Under the influence of this, castel village also be- 
came masc. by 12th c.) L. castellwn was dim. of 
castrum fort ; for the later sense ‘ ’village ’ Du 
Cange quotes an ancient glossary ‘ Castelhtm, mu- 
■nicipiiim, tdipr)’ ; compare the later use of castrum, 
casira for ‘ town ’ ; cf. Chjesteb.] 

I. Ftom Latin. 

*[ 1 . Used to render L. castellum of the Vulgate 
(Gr. xufiri), village. Obs. 

This continued in Bible translations and quotations till the 
x6th c., but was probably often understood in sense 3, 
Thus the author of Cursor Mundi evidently thought that 
Bethany ‘ the castel of Mary and her sister Martha' was 
like the castle of an English feudal lord. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp, Matt. xm. 2 Faia€ on ]>set castel [Hatton 
to ]>am castelle]. — MaikvL 5 He}iacastelbe-ferde. — Luke 
ix. 13 paet hig farun on J>as castelu & on has tunas [Hatton 
on kas castelles]. exiys Lamb, Hom.y GoS in })ane castel. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14x32 pis lazarus. .Had sisters . A castel 
was hath his and pairs. 138 . Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 
197 Jesus wente aboute . . hop to more places and lesse, as 
citees and castellis . . Castels ben undirstonden litil touns, 
2382 — Luke xix. 30 Go 5e in to the castel, which is a3ens 
30U. 2313 _\V. DE Worde Inform. Pylgrymes E vij. Fro 
Karnes is xij myles to the castell of Emaus, a 1364 Becon 
Christ's Chron. (1844) 547 He enteied into a certain castle, 
where a certain woman c^led Martha made him a dinner. 

1 2 . pi. Used to render L. castra camp. Obs. 
a 1300 E, £ Psalter Ixxvii. 28 In mid par kastelles fellen 
pai. <2x340 Hampolb Psalter xxvi. 5 If castels be set 
agaynes me. . Kastels are con'spiracyons of cure foes. 1388 
Wyclif Lev, xxiv. 14 Lede out the blasfemere without the 
castels [138a tentis]. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/2 The 
Angel of god wente to fore the castellis of Israhel, 

II. From Frencb, 

3 . A large building or set of buildings fortified 
for defence against an enemy; a fortiess, strong- 
hold. Retained as a name for large mansions or 
country houses, which were formerly feudal castles, 
but not, like F. chdteau, transferred to this sense. 

<*1073 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 pa haefdon pa 
welisce men gewroht ®nne castel on Herefordsdre. Ibid. 
an. 1069 Se eorl WalSeof. .and Eadgar a&ling . .pa castelas 
gewunnan. a 1154 Ibid, an. 1x40 He beset heom til hi 
aiauen up here cities, a X223 Ancr. R. 62 peo hwile pmt 
me. , wiSuten asaileS pene castel. 2297 R. Glouc, (iSxo) 540 
Tho the barons adde the toun, and the castel the king. 
c 1386 Chaucer T. 477 A castel al of lime and ston. 

*393 (5 ower Conf. 1, 184 Oftms castell was castellaine Elda 
the kinges chamberlaine. 1424 Paston Lett. I. 15 At 
the comyng of . . the Due of Norfolk frp his Castell gf 


Framyngham. 2584 Power Lloyd's Cambria y The cities, 
townes, Castels and villages. 1597 Shaks. Rich. II, in. iii. 
52 This castles tatter’d battlements. 1611 Bible i Cla-m, 
xi. 7 Dauid dwelt in the castell. 1638 Die. Hamilton in 

H. Papers (1880) *2 Itt is imposabill to put ani of itt in to 
Ed[in]bui[gh] Castell. 1736-7 tr. Keyslet’s Trav. (1760) 1 . 
496 The old castle of Pisa. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 72 New men prove an ovei-match 
for the landowner, and the mill buys out the castle. Mod. 
The Round Tower of Windsor Castle. Dover Castle is 
still a fortress, 

b. A model or similihide of a castle, made in 
any material ; a castle-like pile of anything. (Ap- 
plied by boys to four cherry-stones placed like a 
pyramid.) 

1627 Massinger Gi. Bnhe Flor. iv. ii. Sit down and eat 
some sugar-plums. Here's a castle Of march-pane too. 
1641 G. CavcndisKs Life Wolsey in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 103 The oifleers brought into the house a casteel of 
fine maiichet. Mod. The whole collapsed like a castle of 
cards. 

e. Loosely applied to a large building. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Aug. 10/2 The Duchess of Teck. . 
opened a ‘ Babies’ Castle’ at Hawkhurst yesterday, in con- 
nection with Dr. Bamardo’s homes. 

d. The Castle, in refeience to Ireland, means 
specifically Duhlm Castle, as the seat of the vice- 
regal court and administration ; hence, in politics, 
the anthority centred at Dublin Castle, the officials 
who administer the government of Ireland. Also 
attrib. as in Castle influence, Castle gememtneni, 
etc. So also Castleism, the officialism of Dublin 
Castle. 

1733 Mrs. Sican in Swift's Lett, (1768) IV. 129 Our Irish 
ladies made a fine appearance the birth-day at the castle. 
c 179s Burke Corr. (1B44) IV. 321 The constant meddling of 
the bishops and the clergy with the Castle, and of the Castle 
with them, will iiifallibfy set them ill with their own body. 
1800 Grattan Speech m Irish Ho, Comm. 5 Feb., Whether 
you will go, with the Castle at your head, to the tomb of 
Charlemont . . and eiose his _ epitaph. 18x3 O’Connell 
Speech 24 Dec., A newspaper in the pay of the Castle. 1843 
Madden United Irislim. II xvii. 367 Hired spies, informeis, 
and witnesses kept iu the pay of the Castle. x88o A M. 
Sullivan New Irel. xxii. 267 The Castle raised a petty 
squabble with the prison board as to the expense, 1887 
Poll Mall G, 22 Sept. 4/1 So long as the whole machinery 
of Castle government is . . anti-popular . . such elements of 
popular government as exist will be anti-Castle. 1887 R. 
WALLACE Ho. Comm. 7 June, The unauthorised tyranny 
which was the animating spirit of Dublin C.astleism. 

e. Phrase, .tin (EngUs}i)maii s house his castle, 

[1367 Stauntorde Piets del Coron 14 b, Ma meason est a 
may come mon castel hors de quel le ley ne moy arta a fuer.] 
1588 Lambard Eiren. ii, vii. 257 Our law calleth a man’s 
house, his castle, meaning that he may defend himselfe 
therein. 1600-16 Coke 5 Rep. gt b. The house of every man 
is to him as his Castle and Fortiesse, as well for his defence 
against injmy and violence, as for his repose. 1836 Emer- 
son Eng. Tracts, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 73 The house is 
a castle which the King cannot enter. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong, (1876) II. vu. 128 An Englishman’s house is 
his castle. 

4 . Jig. (or allegorical), ‘ Stronghold, fortress ’. 
C1300 Cursor M. 9881 J>)s castel es o luue and giace. 
c 1320 {title), Her byginet a tretys pat is yclept Castel off 
loue. 1477 Karl Rivers (Caxton) Bides 64 Suliisaunce is 
a castell that kepeth wyse men from euyl weikis. 1333 
Ei.yot {title), The Castel of Helth. 1351 Recorde {title), 
The Castle of Knowledge, 1783 Cowper Task v. 525 Seeing 
the old castle of the state so assail'd. 2823 Lamb Blta Ser, 

I. xxvi. (1865) 211 Shake not the castles of his pride. 

6. poet, or rhetorical for: A laige ship (esp. of 
war) ; usually with some attribute. 

1642 Howell For, Trav. (Aib.) 46Gieat Biitalne. .having 
so many invincible castles in motion (I meane Her Ships). 
1695 Blackmobe Pr, Arth. v. 224 The floating Castles dance 
upon the Tide. iBzi Shelley 24 Our winged-castles 

[fly] from their merchant ships. 2836 Emerson Eng. Treats 
viii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 63 Thqse sea-kings may take once 
again to their floating castles. 

6. A small wooden tower used for defence in 
warfaie ; a tower borne on the back of an elephant. 

c 1380 Sir Ferunib. 3252 To be castel J?at was ymad oftieo 
al bat host he broate, C1400 Maundev. xviii. 191 The Cas- 
telles of Tree.. that craftily ben sett up on the Olifantes 
Bakkes, for to fyghten a^en hire Enemyes. 1489 Caxton 
Eaytes of A. r, xxiv. 77 The girdell that helde vpthe castell 
vpon theyre backes. 1503 Hawes Examp, Virt, ix. 167 
Syttyuge in a castell.. On an olyphauntes backe. 2843 
Macaulay Proph. of Capys xxiv, The beast on whom the 
Castle With all its guards doth stand. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq, (1876) II. 624 The temporary towers, used 
in the military art of the time, .sometimes called castles, 
b. A tower in general. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 77 There is a Castle in 
the giand Caire in Egypt called the Niloscope, wheie there 
stands a Pillar. 

7 . Naut. A tower or elevated structure on the 
deck of a ship. Cf. Fokeoastle. Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3617 The toppe-castelles he stuffede 
with toyelys. £ 1460 Towneley Myst. 27 The helme and the 
castelle also wilie I [Noah] take. 1322 Eden Becades W, 
Ind. I, in. (Arb.) 76 The watche men lokinge owte of the 
toppe castell of the shyppe. 16x1 Cotgr., Gaiilard, the 
lound house, or hinder castle, of a ship. 

8 . Applied (in proper names) to ancient British 
or Roman earthworks, as Abbotsbury Castle be- 
tween Weymouth and Bridport, Maiden Castle at 
Dorchester, Round Castle near Oxford, Yamiury 
Castle, etc. 
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9 . Chess. One of the pieces, made to represent 
a castle ; also called a Rook. 

[t6io Guilum Heraldrie iv. xiii. (t6ii) 222 They [the 
Rooks] stand in the vttermost corners of the Chesbord, as 
frontier Castles.] as6^ Dbumm. of Hawth. Fam. Ep. 
Wks. {1711) 146 Here is a kine defended by a lady, two 
bishops, two knights, at the end of the lists, with two rooks, 
fortresses, or castles. _ 1847 Staunton Cliess-tt, Handbk. 5 
The Rook, or Castle is next in power to the Queen. 

+ 10 . ‘A kind of close helmet’ (Nares) : bnt 
peril, only a_/^. use. Ohs. 

*577 Holinshcd Ckron. II. 813 Then, .entred Sir Thomas 
Kneuet, in a castell of cole black, and oner the castell was 
written The doloious castell. 1606 Shaks. TV. ^ Cr. v. ii. 
187 Stand fast, and weare a Castle on thy head. 

11 . Castle in the aix, visionary project or 
scheme, day-dream, idle fancy. Common since 
I575> varied occasionally with casf/e in the skies, 
and the like ; castle in Spain [ = F. chdteait en 
Espagne\ is found 1400-1600, and occasionally as 
a Gallicism in modem writers. Cccstle alone is 
also used where the allusion is obvious ; cf. Castle- 
BUILDEK, -BUILDING. 

[As to the Fr. faire des cluUeatu: en. Espagne (found in 
13th c.) see Littre ; since it varied with cJtAteaux en Asie, 
en Alhanie, it appears that the phrase at bottom meant only 
to build castles in a foreign country where one had no 
standing-ground, Spain being finally taken as the nearest 
Moorish countiy to Christendom, or peihaps with some 
reference to the arms of Castile.] 

C1400 Rom. Rose 2573^ Thou shalt make caslels thanne in 
Spayne, And dreme of joye, alle but in vayne. 1473 Can- 
ton Jason 19 He began to make castellis in Spaygne as 
loners doo. 1375 Gascoignc Steel GL 35 (Arb.) Things are 
thought, whici neuer yet were wrought. And castels nuylt 
aboue in lofty skies. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 171 They 
built Castles in the air, and thought to do great wonders. 
1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. (1594) 182 Some . . 
have their wittesa wool-gathering, and as wee use commonly 
to sa3', are building of castles in Bpaine. 1390 Grcene Orl. 
Fur. (1599) 16 In conceite builde castles in the skie. 1611 
CoTGR., Faire des chasteaux en Espaigne, to build castles 
in the aire (say wel. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. hi. i. h. 
tifisi) 187 That castle in the ayr, that crochet, that whimsie. 
£1630 Hrumm. of Hawth. Poems 42. 2 Strange castles 
builded in the skies. 1738 Keiu. Auim. Oecon. Fref. 27 
To explain Nature by Theories .. is only building Castles 
in the Air. a X763 Shenstone Odes (1765) 237 To plan frail 
castles in the skies. _ 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xvi, I 
built castles till bed-time, i860 Motley Nethert. IV. 282 
The explosion of the Gunpowder Plot blowing the castles 
in Spain into the air. 1867 Maurice Patriarchs ^ Lavag . vi. 
(ed. 4) 120 In looking back to the castles of earliest boyhood. 
1871 M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merck, II. vii. 203 We have all 
had our castles in Spain. 

12 . Comb., as castle-battlement, -court, -ditch, 
-gate, -guardian, -wall; castle-born, -buttressed, 
-crowned adjs. : also f castle-boon, an unpaid ser- 
vice due to a castle from neighbouring owners or ten- 
ants; seeBooN 6; foastle-bote, the keeping 
of a castle in repair, a contribution levied for this 
purpose; Castle-chamber (Court of), the Irish 
analogue of the Court of Star-chamber, under the 
Tudors and Stuarts ; + castle-cloud, a castle-like 
cloud, a cumulus : + castle- come-down, used by 
Foxe for ruin, total destrucliou ; castle-garth, ? a 
yard or enclosure belonging to a castle ,* + castle- 
gilliflower, the plant Matthiola incatia', +oastle- 
hunter, one who builds castles in the air; 
t castle-monger, one who builds or owns castles; 
t castle-soap, see Castile soap ; + castle-stead 
(see quot.) ; castle-top, a tall humming lop (still 
in north, diall) ; castle-town, a^town drfended 
by a castle ; also {Scl) a collection of houses lying 
near or under a castle ; castlewards adv., towards 
the castle ; oastle-wiofc = Castleship ; castle- 
work (see quot.). See also Castle - buildeb, 

- GUAED, -WARD, -WISE. 

[15.. Phmipton Corr. Introd. 20 They and their tenants 
were to he quit of *Castell-boone and of drink-money for 
the foresters, upon payment of a rent of four shilling a year.] 
1848 Kingsley Saints Trag, 11. iii. The *«ii>tle-Dorn brat 
is a senator born, Or a saint, if religion's in vogue, 162B 
Coke On Lilt. 127 a. Bote signifieth amerdament or com- 
ensation, or sometimes freedom from the same, as '’'castle- 
ote. x6^ Art, of Peace betw, Orntoftd ^ Irish xxi, Per- 
sons., authoriz’d by Commission under the Great Seal to 
regulate the Court of *CastIe-chamber. 1686 Goad Celest. 
Bodies ii. ii. 160 Hot and dry, misty air, *castle clouds. 
1363-87 Foxe A, & M. (1596) 1902/1 Her high buildinges of 
such ioyes and felicities, came all to a CastJe Comedowne, 
1813 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvii, Man and guard the 
*castle- court. i6ia Mirr. Mag. 776 That ancient '‘'castle- 
crowned hill. <:t473 Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 784. 19 Hec 
listia, a ■’‘castylledyche. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. ii. 1 
Wee’ll couch im Castle-ditch. 1396 Sfchser F. Q. ii. xi. 6 
Seuen of the name a^nst the '‘^castle-gate, .he did closely 
place. 1831 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Eftg. I.. 567 Isem- 
bard's “’castlegarth now constitutes a suburb of Saint Valory, 
*378 L'YTE Dodoens ii. iv. 152 The great '“Castell or stocke 
Gillofer. 1397 Gerarde Herbal cxiv. 373 Castle Gilloflower. 
Z732 Berkeley Lett, in Wks, IV. 334 We have not the 
transports of your '“castle-hunters ; but our liyes are calm 
and serene. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist, ni, ii. 33 (D.) The 
Bishops (being the greatest “castle-mongers in that age\ 
very stubborn, and not easily to be ordered. i8ag Carlyle 
Misc. (1837) I. 274 A deep tragedy of the “Castle-Spectre 
sort. 1678-1706 Phillips, “Cawr/ertaeif. .anciently used for 
any Fortress or Bulwark. [Also in Kersey, and Bailey 
x7ai-x8«o], 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (185a) II, 633 The 


kites, and marbles, and “castle tops he was fond of then. 
1663 Select, fr, Harl, Misc, (1793) 169 This was a “castle- 
town, and of great strength. tt^\Glasgffu> Her. 16 May, 
These cothouses were often called the Castletoun, because 
they belonged to or lay near the castle. £1173 Lamb. 
Hem, 14 1 Alse an “castel wal. 1813 Scott Ld. oj Isles iv. 
■viii. That lovely lady sate Md wept Upon the castle-wall. 
1831 J. Wilson Unimore vL 313 He moves “Castle-wards. 
161X CoTGR., Chastellenie, a “Castle-wicke, a castleship. 
1448 R, Glouc, (1810) 430 (SIS. College of Arms) That suctie 
“castellwerk was nat semyng to Religion. 1^6 \Vright 
Ess, Mid. Ages I. v. 195 Grievously they oppressed the 
miserable people of the land with their castle-works. 

Castle (ka-s’l), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To inclose or place in, or as in, a 
castle ; also Jig. +b. To inclose (a cistern, etc.) 
within a building cf. Castellated 2). Also 
castle up, etc. 

1387 Fleming Cont. Holiushed III. 1334/1 The conducting 
of 'rhames water, cesterningthes:.me in lead, and castelling 
with stone, 1611 Flobio, Castellare, to^encastle, to Castle. 
1633 Gurnall Clir. in Arm. Introd. iv. § 1 11669) *3A 
Castle me in the arms of thy everlasting strength. 1704 
Hearnb Butt. Hist. (1714I I. 449 The first Cistern Castled 
with Stone was the great Conduit in West-Cheap. _ 1792 
W. Roberts Looker-on No. 30 After having castled himself 
up, as it were, in his own exclusive spirit. 1871 Browning 
Pr. Hohetist. 116 Some fierce tribe, castled on the moun- 
tain peak. 

+ 2 . To ornament with battlements or in imita- 
tion of a castle. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. T 371 Bake metes and dish metes 
. .peynted and castelled with papir. 

0. Chess, a. intr. To bring the castle or rook up 
to the square next the king, and move the king to 
the other side of the castle. Also said of the king. 

1636 Beale Chess 8 He [the king] may change (or Castle) 
'with this Rooke, that is, he may goe two draughts at once 
towards this Rooke. .cauring the Rooke to stand next to 
him on either side. 1820 Hoyle's Games Impr. 210 If you 
have your choice on which side to castle. 1847 Staunton 
Chess-pl. handbk, xg If he castle on the Queen’s side, he 
plays his King to Q. B.'s square, and Q.’s rook to Q.'s sq. 
The obiect of this compound move is generally to place the 
royal Piece in safety, and at the same time bring the Rook 
. .into better play. 1870 Hardy & Ware Slod. Hoyle, Chess 
38 He can move only one square at a time except when he 
castles, which he may do once during each game, 
b. tram. 

1820 Hoyles Games Impr. 202 (ilastle your king as soon as 
convenient. 1868 p. R. Markham in Macm. Slag, No. 103. 
87/2 The Abyssinian is allowed time to castle his king and 
take the pieces. 

Hence Ca'stliug vil. sb. 

x8m Sionihly Rev. LXXII. 333 His games are drawn up 
as if Castling was not in u.se. iBBo Bofs own Bk. 586 
Castling is a compound move of king and castle. 

Ga’Stle-bui-lder. One who builds castles ; 
commonly, one who builds castles in the air (sec 
Castle jd. 11), a day-dreamer, avisionary schemer. 

17XX Steele Sped. No. 167 1* 3 One of that Species of 
Men. .denominated Castle-Builders, who scorn to be be- 
holden to the Earth for a Foundation. 1822 Irving Braceo, 
Hall II. 36, I have been always something of a castle- 
builder. 1873 Symonds Grk, Poets xi. 370 All day-dreamers 
and castle-builders. 

So Ca-stle-hulildlufiT vhl. sb. waAppl. a.; Ca'stle- 
a. 

1740 Ch^ne Reglm, Pref. 7 Enthusiasm, Romancein^, and 
Castle-building. x73o.S'f«dif»^ 1. 223(T.) Castle-building, or 
the science of aerial architectuie. 1833HT. MARrivLM Berie. 
ley the B,\ i. n The castle-building father bestowed almost 
all his thoughts for the next half-hour on the new rector. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxiiL (1859) II. 272 
Reverie or Castle-building, is a kind of waking dream, 
1841 Orderson Creol. xx. 243 Castle-built schemes. 1830 
Kingsley .ri Locke xxvi. igi As I lay castle-building. 

Castled (ka-s’ld),///. a. [f. Castle + -bd.] 

1 . Furnished with a castle or castles. 

166a Fuller Worthies (1840) HI. 282 John of Killing- 
worth, horn in that castriled village. 1676 Dry den Au- 
reng-z, i. i. 119 Castl’d Elephants o’erlook the town. x8o8 
Scott i. i. Day set onNorham’s castled steep. 1839 

Loncf. Flowers i. One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

2. built in the style of a castle, castellated. 

1789 Macneill Poet, Wks. (181a) I. 82 [Thou] view’st 
sublime her castled towers. 1877 M. Arnold Youth of 
Man Poems II. 160 In the castled house,. Which sheltered 
their childhood. 

3 . Inclosed or placed in a castle. 

1821 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Wallace xlviii, Rush’d 
Stirlings castled warriors to the plain. 

Castle-gnard. Also 6-7 -gard(e. 

1 . The guard of a castle. 

2 . Feudal Syst. A kind of knight-service, where- 
by a feudal tenant was bound, when required, to 
defend the lord’s castle ; the tenure of such service. 

1376 Lahbarde Peramb. Kent (1S26) 140 The service of 
Castlegarde [at Dover], .was with the assent of King Henrie 
the thud converted into a paiment of money. x6xo Hol- 
land Camdefis Brit, i. 34s lands in Kent . . to be held 
in Castle-gard, x6a8 Coke On Liit. 87 a, The tenant ought 
by himselfe or by another to doe Castle-gard. 1700 Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. II. 8x3 No Constable shall distrein any Knight 
to give Money for Castle-Guard, if he will perform it in nis 
own Person. «X779 L®- Lyttelton (T.) One species of 
knight-service was castle-mard. 

■3. A tax originally in commutation of this 
service ; also the territory chargeable therewith. 

1376 Lambardb Peramb. Kant (1826) 140. 1641 Termes 
de U Ley 48 Castlegard is an imposition layd upon such. . 
as dwelt within a certain compasse of any Castle, to the 


maintenance of such as walch and ward the Ca.'.tle. It is 
sometimes vsed for the circuit itselfe, which is inhabited by 
such as are subject to this seruice. 1888 Archaol, Rev. I. 
57 In Pevensey Rape much of the land round the Castle 
was wardable, 1. e. paid Castle-guard or Castle- ward. 

atirib. 1704 Worlidce Diet. Rust, et Uik, Castle- 
guard-rents ; are Rents paid by those that dwell within 
the Piecincts of any Castle, towards the Maintenance of 
such as Watch and Ward the fflme. x888Arch,eo/. Rev, I. 
57 A large number of manors in Hastings Rape 'U'eie held 
by Castle-guard tenure. The Earl of Chiche.ster, as owner 
of Hastings Castle, still receives Castle-guard rents in the 
Hundreds of Baldslow, etc. 

Ca'Stle-like, a. and adv. 

A. adj. 1 , Like a castle. 2 . Of or pertaining 
to a castle, castellar. 

i6xx Cenov.., Chastelain, fas Lord . . of a territorie, vnto 
which Castie-like JurisdiLtion and Royalties belong. 

B. adv. After the manner of a caslle. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. i. 769 A stately house built 
Castlelike. 

tCa'stlery, castelr^. Obs. [f. castel, 
Castle sb. + -eky ; or ad. OF. castelerie, chastelerie 
territoiy belonging to a castle, med.L. castellar ia 
in same sense.] The government or juiisdiction 
of a castle ; the territoiy subject to it. 

1679 Blount Ahc. Tenures 116 The Castelry which he 
and his ancestors have of Baynards Castle. _ 1877 G. T. 
Clark in Archseol. Cambr. 121 Both aie mentioned .as the 
seats of a Castelry, a sort of honour or superior lotdship 
attached to the castle, 

t Ca'stleship. Obs. =prec. 

1598 Florio, Castellania, a castleship, the privil^es or 
territories of a castle. x6xi Cotgr., Chastellenie, a Castle- 
wicke, a Castleship, the Tenure or Honour of a (Castleship. 

Castle-soap, obs. f. Castile soap. 

tCa'Stlet. Obs. [A var. of Castellet, as- 
similated to Castle : see -et.] A small castle. 

1338 hc-iMsca Itin. tT.) There was in it a castlet of stone 
and brick. 16x0 Holland Camden’s Biit. i. 587 It hath 
in this Moreland Carswell a Castlet situate upon it. 

Ca’stleward. 

+ 1 . The warden of a castle. Ohs. 

£ X4z3_ Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxx'viii. 129 (Jam) The Cas- 
telwartis on the Marche herde say, etc. 

2. Feudal Syst. = Castle-gdard 2, 3. 

1376 Lambarde /’£; rHw2 Kent{xB26) x4oThe lande beeing 
charged with tenne sbi^jngs (called CastlewaidsI for every 
Warder that it was bound to finde. i6xi Cotgr, s. v. 
Chastelain, Castlewicke or castleward. 16x6 Bulloxar, 
Castlewara, a payment made by some dwelling within a 
certaine compasse of a Castle for the maintenance of those 
that do watch and waid the Castle. Also the Circuite of 
land which oweth this Seruice. 1704 in Worlidce Diet, 
Rust. 1736 [see Castellany]. x 888 [see Castle- guard 3]. 

+ 3 .^. ? Defence. Obs. 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 40 The main Castlewaid to 
shrowd these weaklings from blows and qualmes. 

Ca'^tlewise, adv. In the manner of a caslle. 

f 1600 Norden Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 53 An auntient 
bowse castlewise huylded. 1831 Blad^, Slag. XKX, 478 
Clouds, .piled. .about him castlewise. 

+ Castling (ka*stliq), j^. Obs. [{.CRWippl. a. 
or sb. + dim. suffix -ling,] 

1 . The offspring of an tmtimely birth, an abor- 
tion. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Avorion, that which 
is brought forth before the tj'me, a castling. i6xr Cotgr., 
Cadel, a castling, a starueling. X646 Sir’T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 84 We shoidd rather relie 'upon the urine in a Castlings 
bladder. 2664 Butler Hud. ii. 11. 539 Castling Foies of 
Bal'am's Ass. 1704 Worlidge Diet. Rust, et Urb. s. v. 
Wei-Glover, Castling skins . .are slender, thin, and gentle. 

2 , The second (or third) swarm which leaves a 
hive in the season ; =Cast sb, 18. Also transf. 

ibogC.BuTLBRFesM, Mon. (1634)5, i7[queen beesj whereof 
one went forth with the prime swaim, 5 were brought out 
dead fowr days before the Castling rose, other five came 
forth with the Castling. 1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. (1674) 
Introd, 6/1 Those Countries were of an elder Plantation, 
than to be a second or third Castling of some other Swarm. 
1630 J. Levett Order. Bees (1634J 27 When you have a 
second swarme or castling (as some call it). 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr, in. iv. § ii. 362 Not to have been that ancient 
people but rather some latter Castlings. 

Castling (ka'slii)), vhl. sb. : see Castle v, 

+ Cast-nie-dowu. Obs. A popular coxruption 
of Cassidony (JLavandula stcechas). 

*597 Gerard Herbal n. clxxx. «o Some simple people 
imitating the said name doe call it Castte me downe. 1678 
Littleton Lat. Diet., Cassidony, vulg. cast-me-down, or 
French lavender, Stccchas. 

Castock (ka‘st]7k). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
4 canid stok, 5 oalo stok, caustooke, 5—6 cal- 
stok, 6 calstook(e. [f. cal, ELale Stock. : the 
vowel being shortened and the I at length lost 
before the consonant group; in mod. Sc, fiulher 
reduced to casid, casta, IJncombined, it remains 
kale-stock, kail-stock^ The stalk or stem of a 
cabbage. 

13^ Trevisa Barth. DeP, R. xvii. xxii. (MS.l, Men may 
graffe on a bete stok, as men do|> on a caule stok [i495 
caustocke]. £1423 Voc.ia'Ns.-'N\x\t^cx64^IIoeinagudere, 
calstok. 1483 Cath. Augl. 51 A cale stok, snaguderts, 1322 
Skelton W 7 iy Nat to Court 330 Nat worth a shyttel-cocke, 
Nat worth a sowre calstocke, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers 
(1855) 72 'The Killings, Herrings, Castocks. 1783 Jml, 
Loud, to Portsmouth in Poems Buchan Dial, s (Jam.) As 
freugh as kaill-castacks. 1808-79 Jamieson, Castock, cos, 
tackjcustac', oftea kail-castock, 
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CASTRATION. 


Ca‘st-off, ///- a. and sb?- [f. Cast pj'l. as.] 

A. ppl. a. Thrown off, rejected from use, dis- 
carded : as clothes, a favourite, a lover, etc. 

i74£ \V. Thompson Jt.iV. Advoc. fi7S7MoCast-ofi'Hunters, 
turn'd upon the Road for Post Chaiac Service 17SS Coit- 
turisseur No. So A cast-oif suit of my wife's. 1809 W. Ir\ ing 
Knichert. fi86it 139 To strut at hL> heels, wear his cast-off 
clothes. 1840 Mill X>iss. fir -Disc. (1859) I. 233 The cast- 
off e.\tiavagances of Goethe and Schiller. 1844 _Sr.t.NLEY 
Antel(i\iS!iS\ I. iv. ifa The worn and cast-off sltin. 1853 
RoctKS^fi FaitA 44 To array your thoughts in the tatters 
of the cast-off Bible. 

B. sd, A person or thing that is cast-off or 
abandoned as worthless or useless. ( F or the plural 
cast-offs is more according to analogy.) 

1741 RicH.tRosoN Pameirt 1 . 49 Andhow. .must they have 
loolc'd, like old Cast-oSs. Blackie JEsJiylus I. 82 

Thou shalt be From the city of the free Thyself a cast-off. 
1867 SwTHSaitiiFs Werd-dk.^ Cast~effs, landsmen’s Clothes. 
187a Spurgeon Treas. Dtto. Ps. IxxviL 7 The objects of his 
contemptuous reprobation, his everlasting cast-offs. 1884 
Longm, Mas- Apr. 607 Our hoises, casts-off from the flat. 

Cast-off, (htrinay. [f. Cast j^. - hOpp.] 
The ‘twist’ of a gnn-stock, the extent to Avhich 
the stock is thrown laterally out of the line of the 
longitudinal axis of the barrel. 

r88x Greener Gun 249 He adjusts the bend or crook of 
the gun, and the amount of cast-off Ibid. 432 The object 
of the cast-off is to bring the centre of the barrels in a line 
with the shooter’s eye. 

Castor' (ka-stsi). Also 6 castour, 7 -er. [a.F. 
castor (i6th c.) and 'h. castor, a. Gr. Kaarap beaver, 
prob. a foreign word. Cf. Skr. kastun musk.] 

1 - The beaver, (Now rarely used'. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x\iii. xxix. (14931 780 The 
Cafctor hyght Fyber also.] 1347 Boobde Iiiirod. Kiwid, 
\i. 141 ITier [in Norway] be many castouis and whyte 
beores. »6ia Drayton Poly-clb. vl 87 Cleere Tivy . .Which 
of thy Castors once, hut now canst onlie boast The Sal- 
mons. t666 Drydeh Afttt. Mirai. xxv. Like hunted castors 
conscious of their store. 1750 Beawes Le.v JtUrcat. (1752) 
822 Skins, especially Castor. 1873 Urc Diet. A ris s.v.. The 
sacs are cut off rrom the castors when they are killed. 

2 . A reddish-brown unctuous substance, having 
a strong smell and nauseous bitter taste, obtained 
from two sacs in the inguinal region of the beaver ; 
used in medicine and in perfumery ; castoreum. 

x6qi HorxA»oi’/ii>{y II. 430 Two drains, .is thought to be 
a sufficient dose of C^tor. 1&46 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 
ISO. 1893 Phil. Traus. XVII. 93s Castor he proves to be 
the Scent-bags adjoyning to the Intestinum Rectum, and 
not the Testicles of the Beaver, as some assert. 1730 Mrs. 
Delany Auirdriog. ^ Corr, (1861) II. 330 Your letters, .have 
been my castor, pearl cordial, and sal voladle, 1768-74 
Tucker Li. Nai. (1852! II. gt Bezoar, civet, and castor, are 
the diseases of animalk >83^ J. Forbes Laentieds Dis. 
Chest 383 Musk and castor, .give more speedy relief. 1873 
Ure Diet, Arts s.y., Chemists, .have examined castor, and 
found it to be composed of a resin, a fatty substance, a 
volatile oil, an extractive matter, benzoic acid, and some 
salts. 

3 . A hat, orig. either of beaver’s iur, or intended 
to be taken as such; in the end of the lyth and 
beginning of iSth c. distinguished from * beaver 
aad said to be of rabbit's fur ; at that lime also 
usually spelt caster. Now mostly colUq. or slang-. 
Cf. Beaver 3. (So in Fr.) 

1640 in Entick Lmdon 11 . 175 Bev^ hats, Deml-casters. 
1656 Blount Clossogr, To Rdr. Aiij a. In London many 
of the Tradesmen have iiew Diadects . .'The Haberdmsher is 
ready to furnish you with a Vigone, Codevec, or Castor, 
1^3 Land. Gaa. No. 1031/4 A parcel of Hats, being Mens, 
Womens, and Boj^es, Castors. x68o Ibid. No. 1313/4 A 
thick ^ort boy. .with a . . gray caster hat. r688 Ibid. No. 
9363/4, 3 black Hats, one a Beaver, the other a new Caster. 
x688 R. Holme A rmmry 111. izg.'t Of Hats . . the Caster . . 
is made of Coney Wooll mixt with Polony Wooll. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 46 ? i His Imperial Castor, which he 
always wears cock'd in Front. 1730 Beawes Lex HJtrtat. 
(*7391578 The Manufactures of this Shire [Derby] are .. 
some Felt, Castor, and Beaver Hats. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Jpuni, (1774) 1 . 133. 18x7 Scott Chren. Can. Ser. i. Introd. 
iii, A white castor on my _head._ ^1838 Dickens 0 . Twist 
XXV. tSfp C, Bronte Shirley xiii, 193 His coat and castor 
having been detained at the public-house in pledge. 

4 . ‘A heavy quality of broadcloth used for over- 
coats ’ (Webster). 

6. Oil of castor. (Littre has Imile de castor in 
sense of castoreum from Par^ r 1550.) 

1737-31 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Castoreum, They draw an 
oil from it called Oil ej Castor. 

Castor^ (ka-st3i). Also caster. [A variant of 
Caster, f. Cast v, (in sense i * to throw ’, and 54 
‘ to turn or veer -t- -eb. The spelling in -or prob, 
arose primarily from confusion, and from missing 
the actual derivation ; but it is now predominant, 
thongh one might write 

l._A small vessel with, a perforated top, from 
which to cast or sprinkle pepper, sugar, or the 
like, in the form of powder ; extended to other 
vessels used to contain condiments at table, as in 
‘ a set of castors’, i. e. the castors and cruets usual 
in a cruet-stand. 

1676 Len^Gas. No. 1079/4 Stole . , Six Salts, A Sugar 
Uistar. A Pepper Caster. A Mustard Pot. x68i Ibid, 
No, iS 9*/4 One Sett of Casters i8or Jekyll Tears of 
Cr-wets, The Sugar Castor Wllberforce supplied. 1809 R. 
Langford Introd. Trade 84 A Silver Set of Castors. 1836 
Marry’at Midsh. Easy ix. Put before our hero a tin bread- 


basket . . and the pepper-castor. i86i Dickens in A ll K. 
Round IV. 461 The t^le-cloth and spoons and castors. 

2 . A small solid wheel and swivel attached to 
the foot of each leg of a piece of furniture, so that 
it may be turned in an}' direction without lifting. 

1748 Mrs. Montagu in Doran Lady of last Cent. ( 1S73) 
Like a slate-bed running on castors. xBoo Sir W . Hekschel 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 491 An arrangement of twelve bricks, 
placed on a stand, with casters, 1833 Brewster Nat. 
Alagic xi. 269 Ihe machine runs on casters. 187a Black 
Adv. Phaeton xw, 34s You can’t have castors on old oalc 
chairs. 1S73 J. Rickards U'ood-toor/eing Factories 42 
Trucks with casters. 

Hence Ca'storless a., and csxssAs.castor-maTier, etc. 

1690 Loud. Gas. No. 2539^ Charles Mansell, a Castei- 
maker. 1883 J. Pavn Thitker than Water II. xx. 29 Chairs 
rickety and castoiless. 

Ca'stor 3 . In Greek mythology, name of one 
of the twin sons (Castor and Pollux) of Tyndarns 
and Leda, brotheis of Helena ; represented in the 
constellation Gemini or the Twins, of which 
Castor is the first, and Pollux the second star. 

1526 Tindale Acts xxviii. ii A ship of Alexandiy, which 
had Avyntred in the Yle, whose badge was Castor and 
Pollux. 1647 Ward Simp. Cohler 38 'fruth and Peace are 
the Castor and Pollux of the Gospell, 1868 Lockyer 
Heavens (ed. 3) 330 wte. Castor is a binaiy system to 
which.. doubtlessbelongs a third star, which participates in 
the proper movement of the two otheis. 

2 . A name given to the phenomenon called also 
CoBPosAWT or St. Elmo’s Fire. On the appear- 
ance of two at once they weie called Castor and 
Pollux, and were thought to portend the cessation 
of a stoim. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xviiL (1737I 77 He had .seen 
Castor at the hlain-yard-arm. 1769 F alconer Diet, Marine 
(17891, Fen Snint-Elnie, a cosposant, sometimes called 
Castor and Pollux. 

Castor^ (ka’staj). [perh, some comiption of 
Cabtane, or L. castanea chestnut, in F. chataigm^ 
(See qnot. and cf. Chestmot.) 

x888 Brit. Med, Jml. 25 Feb., The singular patch of hard 
integument known as the castor on the inside of the foreleg 
of the horse. 1888 Veterinarian jSIay 304 Another organ in 
process of disappearance is that piece of horn inside the foie- 
arm, where it is termed the diestnutj and that inside the 
hock, where it is teimed the castor; it corresponds to the 
iinger-uail of the thumb of our hand, and of the foot of the 
iive-toed ancestor of the hotse. 

Castor 6. Min. See Castobite. 

II Castoreum (kmstoa'r/i^m). [L. castoreum, f. 
fof*;- beaver. Also Fr, castoreum.'] =Castob 1 3, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xviii, xxix, (1495) 791 Cas- 
torium helpyth ayenst many syknesses. 1383 Lloyd Treas, 
Health C IV, Anoynte the eares, eyes and nodle with myrth, 
storax, Castoreum. 1626 Bacon Sylva Ij 602 The parts of 
Beasts putrified (as Castoreum and Musk). 1673^ Phil, 
Trans. VlII, 6136 The art of driving away and sinking 
Whales by Castoreum. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem, 404 The 
castoreum contained in a gland of the beaver. 

Heuce castoreum oil, resin, chemical products of 
castoreum. 

1863-93 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 8x3. 

Oasto-rial, a. nome-iod. [f. Castob' 3.] Pei- 
taining to a hat (jocose). 

1^ Lowell Fireside Trav. i A graduated arc . . by 
which he meted out to each his rightful share of castorial 
consideration. 

Ca'storiu. Chem. [f. Castob' + -in.] A 
crystalline substance obtained from castoienm. 

xS^x J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 292 Castorine is, ac- 
cording to hi. Bizio, the active principle of castor. i86x 
Holme tr. Moquin-Teuuian ii. m. ii. 121. 1872 Watts 

Diet. Chem. L 8rs The mother liquor deposits crystals of 
castorln, 

Ca'Storite. Min, [This mineial and another 
closely associated tvith it were at first fancifully 
named Castor and Pollux.'] A variety of Petalile 
occurring in distinct transparent ciystals. 

_ 1S68 Dana Min. 230 Petalite ocems-.on Elba (castorite) 
m detached crystala 

Castor oil (ka-stsj oi-1). [Origin of name 
uncertain : it has been suggested that this oil 
actually took the place of the dnig castor, or 
perh. of oil of castor (see CastobI 5), in use 
in midwifery, etc,, and thus popularly assumed its 
name. So ‘Castor oil pills’ is now a popular 
name for certain pills which have the same laxative 
effect but contain no castoi oil.] 

A pale yellow oil obtained from the seeds of 
JRicinus communis or Palma Christi (N.O. Euphor- 
biacegf), having a nauseous slightly acrid taste ; 
used in medicine as a purgative, and in some paits 
of the woild in lamps. 

*74® .P- Canvane {jtitle), Dissertation on the Oleum Palinre 
Christi, .commonly called Castor Oil. 1799 Med, 'Jrnl I. 
468 A verjf useful medicine, where the stomach will beai it, 
is castor off 1803 Ibid, X, 492 His bowels to be kept open 
by castor oil. 1870 Yeats Ifat. Hist. Comm. 205 Castor- 
oil is obtained by expression from the seeds without heat, 
hence it is called 'cold-drawn castor oil’. 

fig. 1873 Tristram MoaP xv. 281 The canebrake tops . . 
are castor-oil to camels' stomachs ’. 
b, attrib., as in castor-oilplant or tree. 

1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1852) 492 An occasional green 
c^tor-otl plant . . may he met with. 1857 Livingstone 
Trav. XV. 272 The Falma-Christi, or castor-oil-plant. 


't'Ca’Story. Obs. [ad. L. castoreum in OF. 

I castoire, castore.] =Ca&toeeum. Also 'a colour 
' extracted from castoreum (Godef.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xiv. (1495) 233 The 
pacyent shall vse sage and castory . . to helpe the palsey. 
1386 CoGAN Haven Health xxxix. (16361 56 Castory (that is, 
the stones of the beast Castoreum}. 1396 Spenser F, Q, ii. 
ix. 41 O verlayd with fayi e Vermillion or pure castory. 1634 
Haring TON Saleme Regim. 132 Castorie hath many Ver- 
tues. 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden ix. Sage, Castory, 
Lavender, .cure members infected with the Falsie. 

Castval (kffi'stral), a. [f. L. casira camp (pi. 
of castrum fort) -1- -al.] Belonging to the camp. 

1844 Kinglake Edthen xxiii. (1878] 3o8The castral life of 
the Arabs. 

Castrametation (ksestiamite'Jan). [a. F. 
castrameiation (i6th c.), f. L. castra meta-ri to 
measure or lay out a camp.] 

a. The art or science of laying out a camp. b. 
concr. The outline of a camp traced out (u^f.). 

1679 Plot Staffordsh, (i686) 404 Choul’s discourse of the 
Castiametation'of the Romans. Ibid. 406 That entrench- 
ment . . has been one of these Roman Castiametations. 
x8i6 Scott Antiq. i, Discussion concerning urns, votive 
altars, Roman camps and the rules of castrametation. 1842 
W. Ramsay in Smith! s Gr. ^ Rom. Antiq. (1848) 244/2 
A technical memoir on the art of castrametation. 

Castrate (kse'str^ft), a. (j^.) [ad. L. castrdt-us 
pa. pple. of castrdre ; see the vb.] 

A. ad;. Castrated. Obs. exc. in Bot. 

1704 J. Harris Zc.r. Techiu, Audrogynns, an Hermaph- 
rodite, or one who is (Castrate or Effeminate. 1734 Watson 
in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 873 But the castiate fish . . weie 
always in season. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 Castrate, 
said of a stamen wliich wants the anther. 

fB. sb. A casliated man, a eunuch. Obs. (= 
F. castrat. It. castt ato^ 

1639 G. Daniel EclIus. xxx. 61 The Imperfect Castrate. 
1691 T. Hevrick Misc. Poems 31 The Castraie's sneaking 
looks. 

Castrate (km’strfiit), v, [f, L. castrat- ppl. 
stem of castrdre to casfrate, prune, expurgate, de- 
prive of vigour, etc. : see -ate 3.] 

1 . trans. To remove the testicles of; to geld, 
emasculate. 

1613 [see Castrated], i6« Bp. Morton Discharge Im- 
Put. Romish Party 138 (’ 1 .) Origen — having read that 
scripture, ' There be some that castrate themselves for the 
kingdom of God', .he did castrate himself. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep, 113 Toeunuchate or castiate themselves. 
X78X Gibbon Decl. 6' Eall II, 90. 1831 Youatt Horse ii. 
(1847) 19 The Barb. — ^They are never eastialed, for a Mus- 
sulman would not mutilate, .the beast of the Prophet. 

b. Bot. To remove the smtheis (or the pistil) of 
(a flower) before fecundation. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1873) 236 A plant, to be 
hybiidised, must be castrated. 

t 2 . Gardening. To prune, remove superfluous 
suckers from. Obs. 

1638 Evelyn Fr. Card, (1675) 255 When your strawbei lies 
shoot their strings, you must castrate them. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Siipp,, Castrating . . in speaking of melons and cu- 
cumbers. .signifies the same with piuning or pinching. 

+ 8. transf andyff. To deprive of vigour, force, 
or vitality ; to mortify. Obs. 

XS54 T. Martin Marriage of Priesies Y i b (T.) Ye cas- 
trate the desires of the flesh. 1Z1670 Hacket Abp. IVit- 
liams II. (1692) 181 Every subsequent action of that Parlia- 
ment did castiate their hope. 1670 \V. Simpson Hydtol. 
Ess.^ 123 Whether they [mineral waters] do not , . sooner 
precipitate an Ocre to the bottom, nor sooner become 
castrated theieby. 

•{•b. To mutilate, ' cut down’. Obs. 

X7^ Morgan Algiers 1 . iii. 56 The noble kingdom of Nu- 
niidia was so eastialed, that it dwindled away to the 
Eastern Province of the Algeiines. 

4 . To mutilate (a book, etc) by removing a 
sheet or portion of it ; esp. to remove obscene 
or objectionable passages from ; to expurgate. 

1627 Let, in Crt. <5- Times Chas. I. (1848) I. 295 An Oxford 
man. .had his sermon perused and castiated before he came 
there. x7xx Addison Speei. No. 179 v s ‘The following letter, 
which 1 have castrated in some places. 1733 (Chambers 
Cycl. Sttpp., Castrating a book. 1753 Warburton Lett, 
Late Prelate (iBog) 136 The letter, .is castrated of one of 
its most cuiious anecdotes. 1701 Boswell yohuson (1816) 
III. 210 Talking of Rochester's Poems, he said, he had 
given them to Mr. Steevens to castrate for the edition of the 
poets. x8x6 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 33 Gifford is at his 
old work of castrating my reviews. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets xi. 344 The monk Planudes amended, castrated, .and 
remodelled, .the Greek Anthology of Cephalas. 

Hence Ca'strated ppl, a. (in lit. and fig. 
senses). 

_ 1613 R. C. Tcdle Alph, (ed. 3), Castrated, gelded, dimin- 
ished. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 124 Castrated 
animals, .are longer lived. 1791-1824 D'Israeli Cur. Lit,, 
Bible prohib.. This castrated copy of the Bible. 1828 Southey 
Ess, (1832) II. 417. X87X Darwin Desc. Man II. xvii. 247 
The horns are not developed, .in the castrated male. 

Castration (kzestrji'/sn). [a. F. castration., or 
ad. L. castrdtidn-em, n. of action f. castrdre to 
castrate.] The action of castrating, in various senses. 
1 . The removing of the testicles ; gelding, 
ci^o Pallad, on Hush, vi. 92 Now .. is goode castracion 
Of htel boles. i6ot Topsell Fourf. Beasts 37, 17x4 
Mandeville Fah. Sees (1733) II. loa That castration pre- 
serves and strengthens the voice. 1875 Blake Zool. 30 
Castration produces diminution in rite of the horns. 
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i* 2. The act of taking away a portion of the 
honey from the hive. 06s. [Cf. L. castrdn alve- 
dria (Palladins) ; Ft. chdtrer tine ttiche^ 
c 1420 Pallad. ott Hush. xi. 267 Castracion the been have 
efte this moone, 1623 Bctler Feni. Mon. x. (1623^ Vj, 
Exsection or castration . . is the cutting out of part of the 
Combes, part being left for the Bees prouision. 

1 3. Alutilation, ‘ cutting down Obs. 

1728 Morgan Algiers I. List Subscribers. Near 100 . . 
have desired to be excused, and accordingly they are erased. 
. . I almost repent my consenting to so great a Castration. 
4. The removal of objectionable parts from a 
literary work ; expnVgation. Also eoncr. 

1791-1^ D’Isb\eli Cur. JAt. (1859) 44S A partial 

suppression, or castration of passages, .fatal to the cause of 
truth. 1806 in Holinshed's Stol. Chroti. 1. 7 In this second 
edition, several sheets.. were castrated for containing some 
passages disagreeable to Queen Elizabeth, .but the castra- 
tions have since been printed apart. 

II CSiStrato (kastra’ti?). FI. castrati. [Ital. ; 
pa. pple. of castrare used substantively L. cas- 
trdre to castrate.] A male singer castrated in 
boyhood so as to retain a soprano or alto voice. 

*7^3 J- Brown Poetry J Mws. v. 63 An Italian Castrato 
(who hath laboured at this Refinement through his whole 
Life\ 1879 E. Gosse Lit. N, Europe 147 The Italian Opera 
. . with its gang of castrati. 

Castrator (kBestr^'-tsi). [a. L. castrdtor, f. 
castrare^ One who castrates ; see the vb. 

x8i8 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 93 The i eviewal of ‘ Evelyn’s 
Memoirs ’ (part of which goes to the grand castrator with 
this letterl. 

Castrel, another form of Kesteel, a hawk. 
tCastre'XLSial, a. Obs. mre-^. [f. L. cas- 
trensi-s belonging to a camp (f. castra camp) + 
-Ai,.] =next. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii. 44 Accoiding unto 
military matches, or castrensiall mansions. 

Castreusiau (ksestre-nsian), tz. [f. as prec. + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to a camp : camp-. 

*657 G. Starkey Helmout's Vind. 261 Castiensian or 
Camp Feavers. 1776 Kentish Trav. Comi>aH. 144 The cas- 
trensian amphitheatre. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1. 
iv. 125 No castrensian remains. 1832-4 De Quincev Caesars 
Wks. IX. 102 A mere military title, .purely castrensian. 
Castremeter. ttome-wd, [f. L. castra camp 
+ Gr. -/jLirptjs, in L. -metro, measurer.] A surveyor 
of (ancient) camps. 

x8«j7 J. Raike Mem. y. Hodgson 1. 138 Not merely as an 
aichaeologist or castiometer, but as an agriculturist. 
Casual (k 0 e* 5 '«al, kse'ziwal), a. {sb^ Also 4-5 
casuel, 5-7 -all. [a. F. casuel, ad. L. casudl-is 
depending on chance, f, cSsu-s : see Case j^.i] 

1. Subject to, depending on, or produced by 
chance ; accidental, foituitous. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 391 It is hut casuel plesaunce. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. 40 (Harl, MS.) By a casuel happe or by 
chnunce I was ny dreynt. 1390 Swinburn Testaments 
132 Of conditions. .Some be casuall, such as are not in the 
power of that man to whome they are imposed, but either 
in the power of some other tiling or person, so that the 
euent thereof is to vs vncei taiiie. 1014 Raleigh Hist, World 
(J.) That which seemeth most casual and subject to fortune, 
is yet disposed by the ordinance of God. 1670 Dryden 
Tyran. Love iii. i, Him who thought A casual World was 
from wild Atoms wrought. 1872 Covent Card. Drollery 
231’' His words like casual Atoms made a thought. 1705 
^rMsaravTiParaphr, II. 497 How casual soever things, .may 
appear, yet there is One who ruleth over alL 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry ^ Mus, vi. 113 The Improvement.. was not casual, 
but the Result of a natural Progression. 1879 Lubbock 
Sci. Lect. ii. 32 Are these differences merely casual and 
accidental, or have they a meaning and a puipose7 
•fib. Non-essential; = AccroENitAii 3, Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. iv. (1493) 84 Some pro- 
pry tees . . ben secundary and casuall. 1833-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 196/1 It is Principle of the Platonists, tliat 
every created thmg hath a tliree-fold being; Casual, Formal, 
participated. 

•f o. Used, like accidental, of untoward events. 

C1388 [cf. Casually 1 b.], 1377 Holinshed Chron. I. 

130/1 In Ethelberts time the citie of Canturburie yms burned 
by casuall fire. 1586 Cocan Haven Health ccxiii. (1636) 222 
Natuiall death, which few attaiiie unto, hut are prevented 
by death casuall. 1867 Milton P. L. xi. 366 Where casual 
fire Had wasted woods. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 4 9 

Who, by a casual hurt . . lie pining in want and anguish. 

2. Occurring or coming at uncertain times ; not 
to be calculated on, uncertain, unsettled. 

C1460 Fortescue Ahs. ^ Lint. Mott. (1714) 47 The Kyngs 
Extraordynary chaigys ar so casuel, that no Man may 
knowe them in certeynte. c 1325-30 More De Qnat, Noviss, 
Wks. 80/2 We call no sicknes by that name, but such as be 
casual and come and goe. 1847 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. 
t. 3 Both the known and casual Revenue. 1788 Priestley 
Lect. Hist. IV, xxi. 231 The accounts of the royal revenue, 
whether certain or casual. 1818 Cruise Digest III. 437 An 
escheat is a casual profit, quod accidit domino ex eveuiu 
ei ex ins/eraio, 1878 Grote Eth. Fragm. v. 174 Not for 
a casual period but for a complete lifetime. 

3. Occurring or brought about without design 
or premeditation ; coming up or presenting itself 
'as it chances’. 

1887 Milton P. L.ix. 223 What wonder if . . object new 

S asual discourse draw on. <1x874 Clarendon Hist. Reb, 
.) The commissioners entertained themselves . . in general 
and casual discourses, x^aa De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 245 
They talked of casual things. 1794 Sullivan Vieao Nat. 
I. 97 Anaxagoras.. would seem to have had more than a 
casual glimpse of truth. 1863 Burton Bk, Hunter 17 A 


mere casual spectator. 1884 D. Mitchell Stv. Sior, 70 , 1 
made some rasual remark about the weather. 1883 Dickens 
Mut. Fr.yjd, 263 I'll mix with 'em in a casual way. 

+4. Liable to happen ; incidental?!). Obs. 

C1440 Gesta Rom. 273 (Harl. MS.) Of such men it is to 
died, for casuall vengeaunce. <ris6s Lindi say (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (172S) 46 It is but casual to a man to fall in an 
offence. 1393 Bilson Gemt. Christ's Ch. 284 When they 
dissent, which in all persons is casuall. 1610 He ally St, 
Aug. City of God I. viii. 14 Tell me whether any thing be 
casuall vnto the good, that tendeth not to theii good, c 1643 
Howell Lett. (1630) II. 121. 

+ 5. Subject to chance or accident; frail, un- 
certain, precarious. Obs. *fb. Liable to. Ohs. 

(Cf. mod.F. use of ceuuellar fragile, censured by Little.) 
1329 More Comf. agst. Trib, in. Wks. 1219/1 Landes seme 
not so casual as money is or plate. 156S Abp. Parklk 
Corr. (1853) 325 , 1 car^ about me such a casual body. 13 . . 
Vaux Content, Mind in Parad. Dainty Devices[tsi^ The 
body . . to a million of mishaps Is casual every hour. i8xx 
Shaks. Cymb. i, iv. 100 Your brace of vnprizeable Estima- 
tions, the one is but fraile, and the other Casual!. 1620 
Markham Farevi, Hush. (1623) 127 Of all Graine it [Oats] 
is least casuall. 1889 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) eoo In 
case..the weather prove casual. 1727 Swht State Ircl. 
Wks. 17SS V. II. 166 A tradecasual,coiruptcd and at mcicy. 
1729 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 272 If the security is 
casual. 

6 . Of persons or their actions: Not to be de- 
pended on, uncertain, unmethodical, haphazard, 
‘ happy-go-lucky colloq. or slang. 

[1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife, ffC. in. Wks. 177B_ III. 457 
Sane. Wilt thou lend me any ? Cac. Not a farthing, cap- 
tain; Captains are casual things.] 1883 Durham Univ. 
yrul. 24 Mar., A * casual* man is one whose manner of life 
is altogether the spoit of chance. 1886 W. Hooper Sk. 
Academic Life lo He takes his meals in a casual sort of 
way, without any attempt at regulation. 

•1“ 7. Casuistic. Obs. rare. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Tramp. 1. 114 The (Casual Divinity 
of the Jesuites. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s. v., Osiandcr 
. .has published asysCemof casual theology, containing the 
solution of dubious questions, and cases of conscience. 

IT 8 . Confused with Causal. Obs. 

1378 Timmb Calvin on Gen. 314 We must put in the 
casuall word Fear not Abiam : bycanse I am thy buckler. 
i888_Hovve Bless. Righteous (1825) 28 It is not at all casual 
of this blessedness, but is that which the. .Lawgiver thought 
meet, .to make requisite thereto. 

9. In such phiases as casual labour c?-, one who 
does casual or occasional jobs, but has no fixed 
employment ; casual poor, those occasionally in a 
state of poverty; those not receiving regular or 
systematic relief, esp, those not permanently in- 
mates of workhouses, etc., but admitted for oc- 
casional relief (cf. B. 3 b); casual ward, a ward 
reserved for such occasional relief. 

139^ Nashe Christs T. 85 a, If wee cannot keepe and 
cheirish the casuall poore among^st vs. 18^ Bright Irel,, 
Sp. (1876) 164 For the support of the Insh casual poor. 
1880 Mayhew Loud. Laboter HL, 382 (Hoppe) He con- 
sidered a casual ward necessary in every union. 1878 
Green Stray Stud. 17 The htilk of its population consisted 
of casual labourers. 1887 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. x/s The 
casual wards in the central parts of the metropolis. 

10. Zaw. Casual ejector, the defendant in the 
fictitious action formerly allowed for the purpose 
of determining a title to land. 

The casual ejector, a fictitious person, was stated to have 
ejected the plaintiff from the land, which (as was stated) he 
held on lease of the person actually claiming the land. The 
action involved the proving of the lessor’s right to grant the 
lease, and so incidentally oetermmcd his title to the land. 

1768 Blackstone Comm, III. 202 The lessee is entitled to 
his action of ejectment agmnst the tenant, or this casual 
ejector, whichever it was that ousted him. 

B. sb. 

f 1. A casual event, a chance. (Chiefly in pll) 
1388 Drant Horaces Sat. v. Civ, To sterte up in astrologio 
the casuals of men. 1832 Gaule Magasirom. 162 Provi- 
dence is in the ordering of casuals as well as fatals. 

2. A casual revenue or income ; see sense 2 above. 

1823 T. JerransoN Antobiog. Wks. 1859 Tt® tithes 

and casuds of the Clergy. 

3. colloq. A casual workman; a casual visitor, etc. 

x88o Mayhew Lmid, Labour II. 246 (Hoppe) The casuals 

being mostly paid by the day, and the regular hands . .once 
or twice a week. 1878 Hallberger's 111 . Mng. 32 (Hoppe) 
The family, tradespeople, visitors and casuals [not to men- 
tion run-away knocks]. 1880 Blackmore Erema h. (Hoppe), 
Not a farthing did hm lordship ever pay .. to suppoit his 
casual [bastard]. 

b. A casual pauper ; a casual ward. See sense 
9 above. 

xSbiPdll MallG, 24 Oct. 11 The guardians ofMarylehone 
had to admit 800 or goo casuals a week into their work- 
house. 1885 Dickens Mut. Fr. II. 6g. 18S6 J. Greenwood 
in Pall Mall G, Feb., A night in a W'orkhouse, by an 
amateur casual. sSBrj Pall MaU G. 24 Oct. xla The accom- 
modation in casuals and workhouses. Ibid, This ward . . 
holds ninety — abouttheusaalnumber fora London casual. 

4. Mil. Cf. Casualtt 2 b. 

1833 ^XQCs^at.\sx^Milit.Encycl, •^Cetsuals, tx Casualties, 
a term..signiMng men that are ^d (since first enlisted), 
or have been discharged, or have deserted. 

C. Comb. + casual-wise ady., casually. 

x8ox Chester Lovts Mart, cxlviii, If any happen casuall- 
wlse to dye. 

Ca'snalism. [f- Casual + -ism,] a. A state 
of things in #hich chance reigns, b. The doctrine 
that all things exist or happen by chance. 


_ 1873 Coniemp. Rex'. XXI. 187 The moit arbitrary casual- 
ism in place of the orderliness of law. 1882-3 Schafp 
Relig. Eneycl. JII. 1949 From infidelity and scepticism 
sprung materialism, .sensualism, and casualism. 

Ga'snalist. [f. as prcc. -h -i&t.] 
tl. = Casuist. Obs. 

1833 Aries Agst. Cerem. App, 39 Divers interpretations 
out of the Casualistb. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of casualism, 

t CaSiLa’lity. Obs. [a. F. med.L. 

casualitas, f. cdsiidlis \ see CasUxVL. The form now 
used is Casualty.] 

1. Chance ; the stale of being 'casual’ ; a chance 
or casual occiinence, contingency; esp. an unfoi- 
lunate occurrence, accident, casualty, 

1540 Raynald Birth Man, i. ii. (1634) 19 By cutting or 
apostumation, or by other casuality. 1374 tr. Marlorat's 
Apocalips 16 Nothing happeneth by casualitie. <ci6x8 
Raleigh Royal Navy 19 More subject to casualitie and 
danger. 1679 Hobbes Behemoth Wks. (1840) VI. 246 Mere 
contingency, casuality, and fortune. 179a W. Roberts 
Looker-on No. 7 (1794) I 88 Superior to common casuallties. 

2. A casual or incidental charge or source of in- 
come ; = Casualty 4 . 

CX368 Murray in Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots App. (1824) 
211 The intromissioun or disponyng upoun hir propertie, 
casualitie, or quhatsuinever thing pcrtenitig, or that ony 
wayis might pertene, to hir. 1607 Davies ir? Let, Earl 
Salisbury (1787) 242 An allowance out of the fines and 
casualities of that county, a 1649 Dbumri. of Hawth. Hist, 
yas.y Wks. (1711) 96 His partner and fellow-governour in 
distribution of casu^itie and ruling the country. 

Ca'snally (see (Casual), adv. Also 4-5 casu- 
elly, 5 easwelly. [f. Casual - f-LY 3.] 

1. By chance ; accidentally. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 679 And moo loves casuelly That 
betyde no man wote why. 1447 Bokenham Seyniys (1835) 
174 He homwai-d ayen. .Hys joume took, and caswelly To 
the hyl he neyhyd. 1339 Act 31 Hen. fV//,xii, By chance 
negligently or casually. 18^ Sir T. Browne Hydriot, ii. 
9 The Monument of Childenck. .casually discovered three 
years past. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qttal. 4 That 
Matter baiely put into Motion, and then left to itself should 
Casually constitute this beautiful and orderly woild. 1691 
Ray Creation i. (1704) 102 If the Clouds moved casually, 
fb. Accidentally (= by a mischance). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nonne Pr. T. e8i Casuelly the schippes 
bothom rent. 1576 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 131 
In a fire that casuallie consumed the Popes owne chamber, 
1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. ii. § 38 Basilius , , was 
. . casually killed by a Stag. 

2. Without design or previous intention ; as it 
happens or happened ; by mere chance. 

1547 Boorde Inirod. Ktwiol, 205 Casually going over the 
biedge . . I dyd mete with ix Englyshe . , parsons. 1827 
Lisofider ^ Cal. ii. 24 With whom Lisander casually being. 

Clarendon Hist. Reb, (1702) I iv. 294 All men, who. . 
had been casually present in the Hall. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. II. (1865) 246 He casually looketh in about dinner-time. 

3. Incidentally, by the way, in a chance way. 

1897 Snahe in Grass (ed. 2) 366 The Joint Answers of the 
Quakes.. is not onb' Casually mention'd, hut particularly 
insisted upon. X794 Pally Evid. i. iii. (1817) 53 Grounds 
of argument . . casually and undesignediy disclosed. 1855 
Bain Senses 4 r Int. iir. ii. § 14 A word casually spoken . . will 
often revive a stream of recollections- x86s Stanley yeva, 
Ch, (1877) I, xvii. 328 Shiloh is casually mentioned. 

If? Causally. 

_ x88x Bramhall y%tst Vind. i. 3 The Papacy, .is become. . 
in a great part actually, and altogether casually, guilty, .of 
..all the greater schismes in Chribtendonie, 

Ca’snalness. rare. [f. Casual + -xsss.] 
Casual stale or quality. (See Casual 5 , 6 .) 

xWzSaf. Rev. No. 1393. 45 Stacks ofumhiellas and bales 
of neglected great coats wnii^ in Scotland Yard await 
their owners, and mutely reproach the casualness of man. 

Casualty (km'g't^ialli, kse’zi«ialli). Also 5 
caswelte. [ad. L casualitas, on model of forms 
like royalty, fealty, penulty ; the fuller form was 
Casuality ; cf. speciality, special-ty ; see -ty.] 

1. Chance, accident (as a slate of things). ? Obs. 

1423 Jas. I. Kingis C; xxii, Were it causit throu hevinly 

Influence Off goddis will, or othir casualtee. c 1500 Merck. 
8- Son in Halliw. Nugai P. 23, I have seyu men bothe rys,e 
and falle, hyt ys but caswelte ! 1348 Wriothlsley Chron. 
(1877) ^ Samet Annes chmch . . hrente by casualtie of 

fire. 163^ W. Whateley Prototypes nr. xxxix. (1640) 34 
Sometimes by meere casualty almost they light upon a very 
good servant. 1779 Johnson Pope Wks. IV. 17 Combina- 
tious of skilful genius with happy casualty. 1838 Kane A ret. 
Expl. I. 398 Of too much worth to be left to casualty. 

2. A chance occurrence, an accident; esp. an 
unfortunate occurrence, a mishap ; now, generally, 
a fatal or serious accident or event, a disaster, 
b. Mil. Used of the losses sustained by a body 
of men in the field or on service, by death, deser- 
tion, etc. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 336 By syknesse and other casuelLyes, he 
loste moche of his people. 1330 Wolsev in Ellis Oreg. 
Lett. n. II, 30 If any casueltie of deth. .chaunceduntohym. 
1339 Taverner Erastn. Prov. (1352) 16 Betwene the cuppe 
and the lyppes maye come many casualties. x8o8 Shaks. 
Per. V. i. 94. 16x2 Rowlands Kncate Haris 29 Losses on 
Land, and casualties at Seas. 1853 Fuller Hist, Ccanb. 
(1840) 20 Many sad casualties were caused by these meet- 
ings • • Arms and legs were often broken, as well as spears. 
1727 Swift Country Post Wks. 1753 III. 1. 178 Several 
casualties have happened this week, and the hill of mortality 
is very much increased, vnq Johnson L, P, Y^s. 1S16 XI. 
73 He that runs against Time has an antagonist not subject 
to casualties. 18x0 Wellington Let. in Gumo. Dup.yi., 
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480 Not enough to provide for the caiuaities of the service. 
i86x LontL Rev. 16 Feb. 168 The annual loss of property 
from casualties on our coast. 

+ 3. State of subjection to chance (see C.t.suAii s'i ; 
liability to accident ; precariousness, uncertainty. 

1503-4 Aei 19 Hea. VJI, xxv. Preaiiib., The casueltie of 
this worlde is suche & lyfe as uncertayne, etc. 1558 Bp. 
■\Vatsov Sen. Sacnim, \vi. 104 The casualtie of cure frayle 
life. x6W Marveli. Civr.civ.Wks. 1873-5 II. s6o Because 
of the distance of our lodgings and the casualty of finding 
one another. iSiz Moutkly^ea. LXVIL 529 casualty 
of public office, its distribution by accidental allotment . . 
tended to form a gambling spirit. 

tb. com r. A thing subject to chance. Obs. 

1667 Primstt Ctty ^ C. Build. 6 lilines. ,Jn England, axe 
for the most part very great casualties. 

4 . A casual or incidental charge or payment; 
s/cc. in Sc. Za:o, a payment due from a tenant or 
vassal on the occurrence of certain casual events. 
Casualty of Wards', feudal incidents accruing to 
superiors in ward holdings, 

15*9 W. Fr^vnkeleyn in Fiddes ll’olsey (1736) IT. x66 
Worthe two hundrethe inarkes a yere of standyng rents hy> 
sids casualties. 1643 Prynn’e Saa. Fewer Pari. 11. 57 The 
Chauncellor. .alleaging that the King was much endebted, 
and that he had neederetalne such casualties to himselfe. 
17x5 Land. Gaz. No. 6378/3 His Majesty's Land Rents and 
Casualties in Scotland. X759 Robertson Hht. Scot. (1817) 
325 The King received the feudal casualties of the ward. 

Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 2/1 This right., the casualty of 
composition on the estate passing to a singular successor 
was so irregular in its incidence, and so arbitrary, that it 
has been so constantly evaded, whether rightly or wrongly, 
as never to constitute an appreciable addition to the value 
oi the feudal superior's income. 

5 . Mining. (See quot.) 

1753 Cbsmbess Cycl. Sny^., Casually, in the tin-mines, a 
word used to denote the earth and stony matter which is, 
by washing in the stamping-mills, etc., separated from the 
tin ore, before it is dried and goes to the crazing mill. [In 
Fbil, Trans. (1678) XII. 952, and Bradley Faui. Did. {1725) 
called carisalty,] 

6 . attrib., as in casualty 'ward, the ward in a hos- 
pital in which accidents are treated. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz (18501 147/1 We were conducted 
to the casualty ward in which she was lying. 1885 Barlhol. 
Hosp. Re6. XKl. 8g The casualty department of St. Bar- 
tholomews. 

H Erroneous for Causality ; cf. Casual 8. 

1635 Swan SMc. M. (1670) 396 The same thing may be 
both a sign and a cause. .And therefore when the stars are 
called signs, their casualty is not excluded. x668 Howe 
Bless. RigMeoits{sizL$) 31 Its casualty is that of an objec- 
tive cause, .that operates only as it is apprehended. 

|[ Casuacina (ksc-siuiurdima). Bat. [f. mod.L. 
casaaritis cassowary, from fancied resemblance 
of the branches to the feathers of the bird.] 

A genus of curious trees, with jointed leafless 
branches, having the appearance of gigantic horse- 
tails {Egtiiseia'j, natives of Australia and the 
Indian Archipelago. The Australian species is 
known as Beef-toaod, and * Oak 
1806 Naval Ckrtni, XV. 460 Clubs made of the wood of 
the casuariua, i8« Treas. Boi. 237 The Fiji Islanders 
eat human flesh with forks made of the hard wood of a 
casuarina 1883 Sstnday M^, SepU S47/1 Splendid date- 
palms., lofty Australian acacias, casuarinas, and eucalypti. 
CaiBHiOT (kse'sitfiist, kse'jiwiistV [a. F. casuiste 
(Sp. casuista, It. casistei), {. L. cdsu-s case : see 
-1ST.] A theologian (or other person) who studies 
and resolves cases of conscience or donbtfnl ques- 
tions regarding duty and conduct. (Often with a 
sinister application : see Casuistry.) 

1609 B. JoNs.ON.Sy. IFom, iv. v. (1616) 576 To talke with a 
Casuist about his diuorce. a x66j Holyday yuvenal Pref,, 
Like an exact casuist does he not make conscience man’s 
kwper and judge ? 1663 Cowley Cntter Coletn. Si. iii. v, 
Like cunning C&uists as all Lovers are. a 1668 Denham 
Progr. Learning 118 Casuists, like cocks, stiuck out each 
Others eyes. *73® Bathurst 2 Who shall decide, 

when Doctors disagree And soundest Casuists doubt, like 
you and me? 1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 359. 1836 H, Rogers 
J. Howe iii. (i863( 71 Provided we state a real reason . .it is 
agreed by all casuists, that we are not bound to state every 
reason, 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 566 PawiKig 
willing and competent to soothe his conscience with so- 
phisms. 

Hence f Ca'Bulst v., to play the casuist ; Ca'su- 
Isteas, a female casuist ; t Ca'unistly adv., ac- 
cording to the principles of casuists. 

1^3 Milton Dnyrce ii, xx, (1831)119 "We never leave sub- 
tiljzing and casulsting: 1650 B. DiscoUiminiitm 7 Un- 
or unconscientlousTy asseitcd. 1865 M, Arnold 
CwV. V. (187s) 219 No cabuistess in the gay Science, 

Casustic (lcaezi«|i-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ia] = 
next. (Often with a sinister application: see 
Casuistry,) 

.1^ (^uoEN Brownrig bo 8 All points and parts of Re- 
I’ractick, Casuistick. x8i6 
monthly Moff* XLTI« 36 Diving into the weedy pool of 
casuistic argument, xha 'Tulloch Ration. Theol. 1. vi. 
353 Those c^uistic tendencies which, .gave complexion to 
his yer^y Taylor’s] theological culture. 2875 1 . G, Smith 
Did. Chr, Antiq. b.v, CeUhacy, The great casiustic Epistle 
[t Corinthians]. 

Casuistical (kmziMii stikal), a. [f, as prec. -i- 
-AL.] Pertaining to casuists or casuistry ; relating 
to the solving of cases of conscience. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Biil, 6 x'j His Casuistlcall Sermon, 
wherein the Prophet at large resolves the Jews in a case 


of conscience touching Fasting. 1748 Hartley Ohsery, 
Man II, iii. 293 The endless Subtleties and Intiicacies 
of Casuistical Divinity. 17QX Boswlll yohnson (18^1) V. 
201 We talked of the casuistical question, ‘Whether it was 
allowable at any time to depart from truth?’ 1876 Frle- 
MAN Nona, Ceng. V. xxiiL 143 We also see in Anselm him- 
self the beginning of those casuistical distinctions. 

CasuisiiicallT, adv. \f. piec.-f-LY5i,] in a 
casuistical manner ; sophistically. 

1678 CuowoRTK IntelL Syst. r. v, 898 Themselves are 
necessitated ..Casnistically to allow, etc. 1691 Wood Ath. 
Oxon. II. 282 [Jeremy Taylor] obtahied in that house much 
of that learning wherewith he was enabled to write casuis- 
tically. 1856 Dove Logic^ Chr. Faith Introd. 6 A similar 
method may he casuistlcally brought to bear against 
theology. 

Casuistiry (kte'ziwiistri, kse'ghr-). [f. Casuist 
- h -BY. App. at first contemptuous = ‘ lie casuist’s 
trade ’ ; cf. sophistry, Jesuitty, foolery. A term of 
more respectfi.1l application would prob. have been 
casuisnt : Fr. has la casuistiqne, as if ‘ casuistics ’.] 

The science, art, or reasoning of the casuist ; that 
part of Ethics which resolves cases of conscience, 
applying the general rules of religion and morality 
to particular instances in which ‘circumstances 
alter cases or in which there appears to be a 
conflict of duties. Often (and perhaps originally) 
applied to a quibbling or evasive way of dealing 
with difficult cases of duly ; sophistry. 

1735 Pope Rape Loch v. 122 Cages for gnats . . and tomes 
of casuistry. 1736 Boungbrokc PeUriot. (1749) 170 Casu- 
istry., destroys, by distinctions and exceptions, all morality, 
and effaces the essential difference between tight and 
wrong. 2836 Penny Cycl. VI. 350 The science of casuis- 
try ..has been termed not inaptly the ‘art of quibbling 
with God’. 1841 Emerson Led. the Times Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 254 The Temperance-question, .is a gymn^tic train- 
ing to the casuistry and conscience of the time. 1862 
Mill Vtilit. 37 Self-deception and dishonest casuistiy. 
1887 Fowler Priiic, Morals 11. vi. 247 Granted that duties 
may clash, or that general rules maybe modified by special 
circumstances, it is surely most imrortant to deteimine be- 
forehand, as far as we can, what those circumstances are, 
and, in the case of clashing duties, which should yield to 
the other. Now this, and this alone, is the task which 
‘Casuistry’ or the attempt to ‘resolve cases of conscience’ 
proposes to itself. 

2 . A register or record of (medical) cases. 

1883 J. W, Legg in Barihol. Hasp. Rep. XIX. 202 Nor 
can I find any similar case in the casuistry of pemphigus 
as recorded in the year-hooks. 

tCa'snld. Obs. exc. Hist, Also in 6 casle. 
[OE. casul, also OF. casule, ad. L. casula (dim. of 
casa cottage), used in late L. for ‘a vestment 
covering me whole person’ (‘casula est vestis 
cucullata, dicta per diminutionem a casa, quod 
totum hominem tegat, quasi minor casa', Isidore 
XIX. XXiv. 17).] =CnASUBLE. 

<21000 Voc. in Wr.-Wdlcker 196 Bys'rum, casul. 1557 
Wills ^ Inv. N. C, (1835) 139 Item more a casle of geld 
price vilj 1. 1563-87 Foxs A, ^ M. (1596) 207/1 His [the 
archbishop of York's] casule, chimer, and rochet. 1656 
Blount Gforwar,, or Planet, one of those attiies 

wherewith the Priest is vested, when he says Mass. 2834 
Southey Bk. of Ch, (1841) 211 Plucked the priestly casule 
from his back. 

+ Ca'SUXe. Ohs. rare. [f. L. cds- ppl. stem of 
cadlre to fall + -ubb (as if ad. L. ^cdstira).] Ca- 
dence, rhythm, 

1565 CalfhillaIjmiu. Treat. Cr»frr(i846) 298(0.) Allmed 
with the pleasant casure of the metre. 

II Ca'SUS. Obs. [L, casus fall, falling.] Each 
of the segments of me base of a triangle cut off by 
a perpendicular falling thereon from the vertex. 

1571 Digges Panioui, ii. xxiv. Piijh, DiuLde both the 
Casus, that is to say, BD, and DC the distance of eyther 
Angle from the perpendicular. 

Caswelly, -elte, obs.ff. Casually, Casualty. 

CasydojTi, casyldon: see Cassidoine, obs. 
var, of Chalcedoxt. 

Cat (kxt), j^.t Forms : i catte,catt, 2-7 oatt, 
4-6 catta, (3-7 kat, 6 katte), i- cat. [The 
ME. and mod. cai corresponds at once to OE. 
cat and ONF. cat. The name is common Eu- 
ropean of unknown oiigin: found in Lat. and 
Gr. in i-4lh c., and. in me modern langs. gener- 
ally, as far back as their records go. Byzantine 
Gr. had Kdrra (in Csesarius ^350) and later xAttos, 
as familiar terms = aiAoupos ; mod.Gr. has 'ydra 
from Ital. Latin had catta in Martial a 100, 
and in the Old Latin Bible version Itala'\ 
where it renders aiRovpos. Palladins, ? c 350, 
has catus, elsewhere scanned cdtus (Lewis and 
Short), and prob. in both cases properly cattus. 
From cattus, catta, came all the Romanic forms. 
It. gatto, Sp., Pg. gat, Pr. cat, ONF, cat, 

F. chat, with corresponding feminines gotta, gata, 
cata, cate, chate, chatte. The Teutonic forms re- 
corded are OE. cat, catt, ON. kott-r (:-kattuz) 
masc., genit. kattar (Sw. katt, Da. kaf) ; also OE. 
catte ?fem., WGer. *katta (MLG. katte, MDu. katte, 
kat, Du. kat, also Sw. kattd), OHG. chazzS, (MHG., 
niod.G. katge) fern.; OHG, had also chataro, 
MHG. kc^ero, kaUr, inod.G. and Du. kater, he-cat. 


The OTeut. types of these would be *kattuz masc., 
*katt 6 n- fem., *kat[a)zon- masc. ; but as no form 
of Ihe word is preserved in Gothic, it is not certain 
that it goes back to the OTeut. period. It was 
at least WGer. c 400-450. It is also in Celtic; 
OIr. cat masc., Gael, cai com., Welsh and Cornish 
cath f., Bietou kaz, Vannes kac'h m. Also in Sla- 
vonic, with type koi- : O-Slav. kofka f., Bulg. 
kotka, Slovenish kot m., Russ, kot m., kotchka, 
koshka f., Pol, kot {koizur m.). Boh. kot m., kotka 
f.. Sorahian kotka', also Lith. kate', Finnish 
katti. 

(These forms indicate extensive communication of the 
word, but do not fix the oiiginal source. History points to 
Egypt as the earliest home of the domestic cat, and the 
name is generally sought in the same quarter; Maitial's 
attribute might incline us to aSjavonic or Teutonic origin : 
cys Martial xiii. 69 Pannonicas nobis nun^am dedit 
Umbria cattas. az^ Baruch vi. 21 (‘Itala’) Noctuse et 
hirnndines et aves, similiter et caltse [LXX. xal ol alAovpoi]. 
1 . The animal. 

1 . A well-known carnivorous quadruped (^Felis 
domestictis) Avhich has long been domesticated, 
being kept to destroy mice, and as a house pet. 

<z8oo Corpus Gloss. 863 Felltis (Ji'lis), catte. <txooo 
,^LrRic Foe. in Wr.-Wuleker sza Muriceps, neltnusio, mu- 
rilegus, cast, c tago Gloss, ibid. 44s Muriceps, cat. a 1235 
Alter. R, 416 Ne schulen habben no best, bute kat one. 
ri300 K. Alis. 5275 By nighth als a cat hy seeth. c 2386 
Chaucer Wijds Prol. 348 Who so wolde senge the cattes 
skin, Than wol the cat wel dwellen in hire in, <7x520 
Andsewe Noble Lyfe in Babees Bk. (1868) 224 The mouse 
hounler or catte is an ouclene besLe, & a poyson ennemy to 
all niyse, 2556 Chrotc. Grey Fr. (1852) 88 Item.. was a 
katte hongyd on the gallos in Cheppe clothed lyke a preste. 
x6oa Shaks. Ham. v. i. 315 The Cat will mew, and Dogge 
will haue his day. 2699 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew s.v. Mouse, 
He watcht me as a Cat does a Mouse. 2753 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 188 F 12 Puiiing like a cat. 2833 A. Fon- 
BLANQUE Engl, wider 7 Admin. (2837) II. 272 'The ruffians 
who threw dead dogs and dead cats at the Duke. 

b. The male or he-cat (formeily also boar-cat, 
ram-cat') is now colloquially called Tom-cat (see 
Tom) ; formerly and still in north Engl, and Sc. 
Gib-cat (see Gib) ; the female or she-cat was for- 
meily also doe-cat. 

1:1400 Rom, Rose 6207 Gibbe our cat That awaitelh mice 
and rattes to killen. a 2539 Skelton P, Sparowe 22 To 
call Phylyp agayne, Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 2596 
Shaks. i Hen, IF, 1, ii. 83, 1 am as Melancholy as a Gyu- 
Cat. 2607-2797 [See Boab-cat]. x6zx Cotgr., Chate, a 
she-cat or doe-cat. 2667 Pepys Diajpt 29 Nov., Our 
young gibb-cat did leap down our stairs ..at two leaps. 
27^ Coles Eng. Dot. Did,, A gib-cat, mas. 2760 
Life ^ Adv. of a Cat iv, Tom the (kit is born of poor but 
honest parents, 27B5 Grose Diet, Fulgar T., Gib eat, a 
northern name for a he cat, there commonly called Gilbei t. 
2792 Huddesford Salmagindi (2793) 242 Cats . . of titles 
obsolete or yet in use, Tom, T^bert, Roger, Rutterkin, or 
Puss. 279s Wolcott (P. Pindar), Peter’s Pension, Clapping 
their dead ram-cats in holy ground. x839[5ee 13 c.] Tom-cat. 

e. Wild Oat, Belts Cattis, the only represen- 
tative of the feline genus foiuid native in Great 
Biitain ; it is larger and stronger than the domestic 
cat, and is by some considered a distinct species. 

ri4oo in Cod. Dipl. IV. 236 For hare, and foxc, and wild 
cattes. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843J 23 The church 
is no wylde cat: it will stande still. 2847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 190 The Wild Cat . . is now confined to Scotland, 
some of the woods in the North of England, the woody 
mountains of Wales, and some parts of Ireland. 

2 . fg. As a term of contempt for a human being ; 
esp. one who scratches like a cat; a spiteful or 
backbiting woman. 

<2x335 Ancr, R. 102 HweSer jje cat of helle claurede euer 
toward hire. x6ox Shaks. Alts Well iv. iii, 295 A pox upon 
him for me, he’s more and more a Cat. 2607 — Cor. iv. ii. 
34 'Twas you incenst the rable-Cats. 2763 Mrs. Brooke 
Lady y. Mandeville (1782) II. 72 An old cat.. who is a 
famous proficient in scandal. 2778 Johnson in Boswell 
(1887) 111. 2^6 She was a speaking cat, 1840 Maeryat Poor 
yack xii, His mother called me an old cat. 

+ b. slang. A prostitute. Obs. 

[i^x Pol. Poems II. 213 Be ware of Crlstis curse, and of 
cattis tailis.] 2535 Lyndesay 468 Wantonnes. Hay 1 

as ane brydlit cat, I brank. 2670 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Cat, a common 'V^ore. 2708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 
2x7 Wrigglers, Misses, Cats, Rigs. 

3 . Zool. Extended (usually in pl.)\o the memheis 
of the genus including the lion, tiger, panther, 
leopard, etc. ; the feline animals or cat-kind, cat 
tribe. It enters into the name of some of these, 
as the tiger-cat of South America. 

2607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts 383 Panthers, Pardals, 
Linxes, or Tylers, had been all of the kinde of Cats. 2796 
Stedman Surinam^ II. xviii. 51 The tyger-cat is a very 
lively animal, with its eyes emitting flashes like lightning. 
1834 M“Muetrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 68 Of all the 
Carnaria the Cats are the most completely and powerfully 
umed. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 430/2 Leopards, the name 
by which the greater spotted cats are known. 

4 . With qualifications (or contextually) applied 
to some animals Of similar appearance, as civet-cat, 
musk-cat, pole-cat, etc. ; and in further extension 
to other animals, as flying-cat (Cant), an owl 
(cf. Fr. ckat-kuafit) ; sea-cat, the Wolf-fish. 

2552 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 25 In this region are 
founde many muske cattes, 1600 Shaks. A.V.L, iu. ii. 70 
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Cluet is . . the verie vncleanly fliuce of a cat. 1605 — I.e/ir 
III. iv. 109 Ihou ow’st..the Cat, no pei^me, B. E. 

Uic/. Cant. Creiu s.v. Flutter, An Owl Ls a Flying-Cat. x8^ 
Varrell Brit. Fishes _(ed.3) II. 384 The wolf-fish^ sea>wolf, 
sea-cat, Scotland. Jhid. 385 The savage Sea-cat is speedily 
rendered incapable of doing further harm. 1870 Every 
Bo^s Atm. iRtldg.) 628 l^e polecat had pounced upon the 
bait . . Between the two [dogs] the cat was killed, 
b. Short for Catfish i b. 

I7{j6 Stedman Surinam II. xviii. 60 The spotted-cat. .this 
fish is formed not unlike a pike. 1848-60 Bartlett Diet. 
Amer. s.v. .is also called by the name of Horned- 

pout, Bull-head, Mud-pout, Minister, or simply Cat. 

f 6 . Short for Cat-skih, cat’s fur. Obs. 

1656 Sheph, Kalendar xxvii, Cats, Conies, Lambs, and 
diverse other thicke furres that be good and wholesome. 
1677 Hobbes Homer 148 And from him then they took his 
cap of cat. 

II. Transferred senses. 


6 . A movable pent-j|puse used in early limes by 
besiegers to protect themselves in approaching 
fortifications, also called cat-house \ cf. Belfry, 
Sow. In OF. chat-chastel (Cotgr.), raed.L. cathis. 

(Caxton has barbed cat : otherwise little evidence ap- 
pears of its use in Eng., except by modern historians trans- 
lating Lat. coitus or Fr. chot.) 

1489 [see Barbed-cat]. 1605 [see cat-house in x8]. 1833 
Southey Naval Hist. Eng. I. 85 Machine which, under 
the names of ‘ Cats ’ and ‘ Sows were used in sieges, i860 
Rcadc Cloister 4- H. xliii. iD.) A strong pent-house, which 
they called a cat. 1883 C. W. Oman Art of War If the 
moat could be filled, and the cat brought close to the foot of 
the fortifications. 

+ b. A lofty work used in fortifications and 
sieges; a Cavaliee. Obs. 

x6aS Wither Brit. Rememb. iv. 1304 A warlike Fort ; A 
new rais’d Mount, or some fire-spitting Cat. 1647-8 Cot- 
terell Davila’s Nisi. Fr. (167S) 524 Cavalier, a Mount 
raised on purpose to plant cannon on. Some call it a Cat. 
163a Shirley Honoria Mam. i. ii, Of turnpikes, fiankers, 
cats, and counter-scarps. 

7. Naut, Applied to different parts of the con- 
trivance by which an anchor is raised out of the 
water to the deck of the ship, or suspended outside 
clear of the bow; chiefly = Cat-head, but also 
used for the cat-purchase and the cat -fall (see iS\ 

i6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yttg. Seamen 12 The forecastle 
. .the Cat, Catshead and Cates holes. 1627 — Seaman’s 
Gram, ii. ii The Cat is also a short peece of timber aloft 
right ouer the Hawse. 1670 Dhvden Tempest i. i, Haul 
Catt, haul Catt. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789I, Cat, 
is. .a. .strong tackle, or complication of pullies, to hook and 
diaw the anchor, .up to the cat-head. 1823 H. Gascoigne 
Nav. Fame 30 The Cat is hook'd ‘ Haultaught 1 ’ their 
weight they ply By Sticking-out more Cable they supijly. 
i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech, 56 *1116 cat, for lifting 
the whole weight of the anchor, is rove through the foremost 
sheave of the cat-head, through the inner sheave of the cat- 
block. 1864S. FERGUS0N7iV);2i«^..4«r/Mi'vi, Ashapelyone 
he is, and strong, as e'er from cat was cast. 1867 Smyth 
Sailods Wd.-bk. 173 When the cat is hooked and ‘cable 
enough ’ veered and stoppered, the anchor hangs below the 
cat-head. 1880 Bofs Otm Bh. 315 Ccst. a projecting piece 
of wood or iron to which sheets or halyards are made fast, 

8. Short for Cat-o’-nine-tails. 

1788 Falconbridge Apr. Slave Tr. 40 A cat (an instrument 
of correction, which consists of a handle or stem, made of a 
rope three inches and a half in circumference, and about 
eighteen inches in length, at one end of which are fastened 
nine branches, or tails, composed of log line, with three or 
more knots upon each branch 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
SubJ, for Paint. Wks. 1812 II. 149 This Cat's a cousin- 
german to the Knout. 1824 Order in Council in Atm. 
Reg. (1824) 64*/^ Any whip, cat, stick, or other such like 
instrument. 1^6 A. Fonblanque Life ^ Labours ii._(i874) 
210 The Duke's professional prejudice makes him cling to 
the cat. 


9. A double tripod with six legs, formed by 
three bars joined in the middle and so placed that 
it always rests on three legs, as a cat is said always 
to land on its feet, 

1806 Ann. Reg 960 A new toast-stand, or an improvement 
on the aiticles cafled cats or dogs, upon which things are 
placed before the fire, 1826 Scott in S. Gibson Retnin. 
(1871) 17 A mahogany thing, which is called a cat, wth a 
number of legs, so that turning which way it will it stands 
upright. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood in Life vi. 88 There was 
an Mony cat standing before the fire, supporting a huge 
plate of toast and butter. 1884 Pall Mall G. 24 July g/i 
There are also at least a couple of ‘ cats stands for open 
fireplaces. 

10. A term used in various games. 

a. A small piece of wood tapering at each end, 
used in the game of tip-cat, etc. ; it is hit at one 
end by the cat-stick) and made to spring from the 
ground, and then driven away by a side stroke. 

1598 Florio, Lippo, a trap or cat, such as children play at, 
a 1627 Middleton Wotn. beware Worn, i, ii, Prithee, layup 
my cat and cat-stick safe, /1163a Bromb New Acad. iv. i. 
Wks. 187^ II. 66 All my storehouse of tops, gigs, halls, cat 
and catsticks. 1801 Strutt Sports and Past. 101 (N.) The 
cat is about six inches in length, and an inch and a half or 
two inches ^in diameter, and diminished from the middle to 
both ends, in the manner of a double cone. 

b. The game itself ; tip-cat. 

1626 in Windsor ^ Eton Gag. (i886) 6 Mar. 4/5 Playing at 
Catt in the Parke medow. 1633 J- Taylor (Water P.) 
Joum. Wales (1859) 26 The lawful and laudable games of 
trapp, catt, stool-hall, racket, etc. x8ox Strutt Sports ($■ 
Past. a. iii. 101. _ 1883 J. Brown Bunyan 61 He was one 
Sunday in the midst of a game of cat. 

+ o. The cat-stick. Obs. 


ifa6 Divine Trag. lately Acted 23 Sundry youths playing 
at Catt on the Lords day, two of them fell out, and the one 
hitting the other under the eare with his catt, he therwith 
fell downe for dead. 

d. The stick in the game of Cat-in-the-hole. 
(Jamieson.) 

1721 Kelly Sc. Prev. 323 (Jam.) Tine Cat, tine Game, 
an allusion to a play called Cat i’ the Hole, and the Eng- 
lish Kit-Cat. Spoken when men at law have lost their 
principal evidence. 

e. In names of games : + Cat and trap. Cat i 
the hole (Sc.). Also Cat-ahd-Dog 3. 

1598 Florio, Gatta orha, a kinde of Christmas game called 
hlinde is the cat. i6ti Cotgil, Martinet . . the game called 
Cat and Trap. 1837-40 Halibuhton Clockni. (1862)442 What 
do you say to a game at. .odd and even, wild cat and ’coon, 
or somethin’ or another? 1823-79 Jamieson Diet., Cat in 
the Hole, a game played by boys. 

11. ‘A mess of coarse meal, clay, etc., placed in 
dove-cotes, to allure strangers’ (Ilalliwell). More 
/fully salt-cat. 

j66g WoRLiDGE Syst. Agrie. ix. § 2 (1681) 177 A Salt-Cat 
. . which makes the Pigeons much affect the place : and 
such that casually come there, usually remain where they 
find such good entertainment. 

HI. Phrases. 

12. To turn the cat in tJu pan : f a. to reverse 
the order of things so dexterously as to make 
them appear the very opposite of what they really 
aie ; to turn a thing right about. Ohs. 

[Origin unknown : the suggestion that cat was originally 
Cate does not agree with the history of that word.] 

1332 Use Dice Play These vile cheateis turned 

the cat in the pan, giving to divers vile, patching thefts, an 
honest & goodly title, calling it hy the name of a law- 
1 1336-40 Pilgr. T. 692 in Thynne Animadv., Ther was a 
prouerbe I knew wan, callyd ‘ turnyng the cate in the pane 
x3j|3 Becon luvect. agst. Swearing Wks. (X843) 353 God 
saith, ‘ Cry, cease not ’, but they turn cat in the pan, and 
say, ‘ Cease, cry not *. 1372 Huloet (L.) A subtile turning 
the catte in the panne, or wresting of a false thing to some 
purpose. 1376 Newton tr. Lemnids Complex. (1633) 208 
Turning the Cat in the Pan, full of Leiger-du-maine. 1619 

H. Hutton Follids Anat. 31 1 'l, with me proverbe, Tume 
the cat i’ th’ band. 

b. To change one’s position, change sides, from 
motives of interest, etc. 

1622 T. Stoughton Chr Snerif. viL 91 How do they 
shrinke? yea, how fouly do they .. turne cat in pan, and 
become themselves persecuters of other? 1673 Crowns 
City Polit. u, i, Come, Sirrah, you are a Villain, have 
turn'd Cat-in-pan, and are a Tory. 11x720 Song, Vicar of 
Bray, I turned the cat in pan once more. And .so became a 
Whig, sir. x8i6 Scott Old Mart, xxw, ‘ 0 , this precious 
Basil will turn cat in pan with any man '. 

13. a. j 4 cat may look at a king', there are cer- 
tain things which an inferior may do in presence 
of a superior, b. Care killed the cat', care 
will kill any one even though he had, like the 
proverbial cat, nine lives, c. Enough to make a cat 
speak : said of something very extraordinary (fre- 
quently of very good drink), d. To jerk, shoot, 
whip the cat : to vomit, especially from too much 
drink, e. To see (yuatcK) which way tlte cat 
jumps : i. e. what direction events are taking, f. 

To fight like Kilkenny cats : to engage in a mutually 
destnretive struggle. To bell the cat. To hang the 
hell abotU the cat's neck ; see Bell v. and sb. To 
let the cat out of the bag: to disclose a guarded 
secret: see Bag. To grin like a Cheshire cat (yga 
N. & Q. 1853 V. 402 ). g. Cat and monkey trick 
(cf. Cat’s-paw). 

a. 1362 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epi^. (1867)37 A cat male 
looke on a king, ye know. X590 Greene Never too late 
(x6oo) 94 A Cat may looke at a King, and a swaines eye 
hath as high a reach as a Lords looke. 1730-6 Bailey s.v. , 
A Cat may look at a King. This is a saucy Proverb, 
generally made use of by pragmatical Persons. 

b. 1562 J. Heywood Prem. ^ Epigr, (1867) 16a A woman 

hath nyne lyues like a cat. Shaks. Rom, ^ Jul. in. 

I. 81 Good King of Cats, nothing but one of your nine 
Hues. 1399 — Much Ado v.S. 133 Though care kil’d a cat, 
thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill care. 1682 H. O. 
Boileaii’s Lutrin iv. 332 Exiling fretting Care, that kills a 
Cat ! 1684 Bunyan Pilgr, ii, (1862) 331 He had, as they 
say, as many Lives as a Cat, t886 Sat Rev, 6 Mar, 332/^ 
That Arab cat-o'-nine-lives, Osman Digna. 

0. [1600 Siiaks. Temp, ii. ii. 86 Here is that which will 
giue language to you cat.] xto "D'YIvbv.h Pills HI. 273 
Old Liquor able to make a Cat speak. 1839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xii, It’s enough to make a Tom cat speak 
French grammar, only to see how she tosses her head. 

d. X609 Armin Maids of More-cl, (1880) 70 He baste their 
bellies and their lippes till we haue ierk’t the cat with our 
three whippes. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Brood Cormor. 
Wks. in. 5/ft You may not say hee’s drunke. . For though he 
be as drunke as any rat He hath but catcht a fox, or whipi 
the Cat. 1830 Marryat Kinfs Own xxxii, I’m cuisedly 
inclined to shoot the cat. 

e. 1827 Scott in Croker Pap. (1884) I. xi. 319 Had I time, 

I believe I would come to London merely to see how the cat 
jumped. 1863 Kingsley . 5 /iA 289 He.. understood 

so well which side his bread was buttered, and which way 
the cat jumped. 1883 Pall Mall G, 19 Mar. 1/2 The Op- 
position is as much devoted to the cult of the jumping cat 
as are the Liberals, 

£ 1770-1819 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 91 (D.) Lo 1 like a 
Cheshire cat our court will grin. 1835 Thackeray New- 
comes xxiv. (D.), Mr. Newcome says. .‘ That woman grins 
like a Cheshire cat '• 


X836 Olmsted Slave States 404 So sticcessftilly was 
this cat-and-monkey trick performed. 

14. To draii) through the wafer with a cat, also 
to whip the cat: to practise a practical joke, thus 
described by Grose : 

‘ A trick often practised on ignorant country fellows, by 
laying a wager with them that they may be pulled through 
a pond by a c.at ; the bet being made, a rope is fastened 
round the waist of the person to be catted, and the end 
thrown across the pond, to which the cat is also fastened by 
a pack-thread, and three or four sturdy felloivs are ap- 
pointed to lead and whip the cat; these on a signal given, 
seize the end of the coid, and pretending to whip the cat, 
haul the astonished booby through the water.' 

16x4 B. JoNSON Barihol. Fair i. iv. (N.l, I’ll be diawn 
with a good gib cat through the great pond at home. 1M2 
in Lotid. Gaz. No. 1725/3 We hope, sir, that this Nation 
will be too Wise, to be drawn twice through the same Water 
hy the very same Cat. 1690 B. E. Diet. Canting Crew, 
Caiting, di awing a Fellow through a Fond with a Cat. 
1783 Grose Diet, Vulgar T. s.v. Cat-whipping. 1847 
Halliwell s.v. Whip-the-Cat. 1876 Times 13 Aug., 
Drawing a cat through the Lea [Trial for manslaughter at 
Central Criminal Court 10 Aug. 1B76]. 1888 N, ^ Q. Ser. 

VII. V. 310. 

15. In many other proverbs and phrases. 

c X430 Henryson Mar. Fab. 65 It is ane olde Dog . . that 
thou begyles. Thou weines to diaw the stra before the Cat. 
C1330 Ld, Berners Arth, Lyt, Bryi. (1814) 66 Wysdome is 
gieate if the cat neuer touched mylke. a 1333 More IVks. 
241 (R.) It was alway that y® cat winked whan her eye was 
oute. 1339 Taverner Erasm. Prov. 47 The catte wyll 
fyshe eate, but she wyl not her feete wette. 1562 J. Hev- 
WOOD Prov. /J- Epigr. (1867) to When all candels be out, all 
cats be grey. 1577 Holinshed Chron. II. 731 The Eng- 
lishmen m those dales were cats not to be caught without 
mittens. x6oo Shaks. A. I' L, iir. ii, 109 If the Cat will 
after kinde, so be suie will Rosalinde.^ X631 Culpepper 
Astrol. yudgem. Dis. (1658) 114 The disease will stay in 
one state as long as a Cat is tyed to a Pudding. 16^ 
Pepys Diary 14 Aug., The king shall not be able to whip a 
cat but I mean to be at the tayle of it. xyoS Mottcux 
Rabelais v. vii. As analogous as Chalk and (Dlieese, or a 
Cat and a Cartwheel 1 1771 Smollett Hwnfh. Cl. II. 
8 June, At London, I am pent up in frowzy lodgings, where 
there is not room enough to swing a cat. X887 Pall Mall 
C, 17 Oct. 2/2 They play a cat-and-mouse game with him 
foi sometime. 

IV. Attnh. and Comb. 

16. attrib. Of or pertaining to cats; cat-lik^ 
(Often hyphened, as in ne.\t.) 

X500-20 Dunbar Of Ane Blak moir 8 Quhon hir schorl 
catt noiss vp skippis. 1720 Stov/s Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) 
1 . 1, xvi, 84/1 One lion, one lioness, one leopaid, and two 
cat Lions m the^said Tower. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) HI. 249 Animals of the cat kind. Z839-47 'Todd Cycl. 
Anat, Pays. HI. 302/1 In the . . cat-tribe, theie is a cae. 
cum, thougji it is simple and short. 1863 Dickens Mat. 
Fr, I. viii, Mouldy little plantation or cat-preserve. x88i 
Mivart Cat 366 We cannot of course, without becoming 
cats, perfectly understand the cat-mind. 

17. General comb. : a. attributive, as cad-bolt, 
'land, -scratch, -show, -speech ; b. objective, as cat- 
catcher, -hauling, -killer ; c. parasynthetic, as cat- 
eyed, -faced, -footed; also 'cat-wise adv. 

139a G. Hamvbx Pierce’s Sreper. 8 Instead of thunderboltes 
shooteth nothing hut dogboltesor'''’catholtes. XTgpSouTHEY 
Nondescr, v. Rare music 1 I would rather hear *cat-court- 
ship Under my bed-room window in the night, 16x3 Row'- 
UMDS Four Knaves 42 Night-Raven, andsuch ‘’Cat- 
eyed Fowle. AX700 Dryden Lveretins tv. (R.) If cat-ey'd, 
then a Pallas is their love. x8x6 ‘ Quiz * Grand Master 

VIII. 212 Some “cat-fac’d General. 1398 £. Gilpin Skial. 
(1878) 52 *Cat-footed for slie pace, and without sound. 1847 
Tennyson /’ nVic, 1. 103 , 1 stole.. Cat-footed thro’ the town. 
1844-7 Chambers’ Mtsc, Usejnl Tracts cxlix, 17, 1 saw a 
slave punished by '^cat.hauling. The cat was placed on the 
bare shoulders, and forcibly dragged by the tail down the 
back . . of the prostrate slave. 1880 A tlaniic Monthly June 
737 It is merely a *cat-scratch. 1883 E. M. Bacon DkI. 
Boston, Mass 304 *Cat-shows, dog-shows. 1780 Wolcott 
(P. Pindav)S?tb_/,jbrPaint, Wks. 18x211,187 Asifwith know- 
ledge of *Cat-roeech endued, a X845 Hood Irish Schoolni. 
xvi. (1871) 191 (jlimbeth, “catwise, on some London roof. 

18. Special comb. : cat-and-olay (iV.), straw 
and day worked together into pielly large tolls 
and laid between the Wooden posts in constructing 
mud-walls ; cat-back, Nani, (see cat-rope) ; cat- 
beam (Alaut.), the beak-head beam, the broadest 
beam in a ship (see Beak-head 3 and Cat-head i)j 
cat-blash (dial.) = Cat-iap ; cat-blook (Naut.), 
a two- or three-fold block forming part of the 
cat-tackle ; cat - brain (dial.), a soil consisting 
of rough clay mixed with stones; cat -brier, 
an American name for Smilax (Treas. Bot.)\ cat- 
chop, a plant, Mesemhyanthemum felinum ; cat- 
coUops (rffiz/.), cat’s-meat ; oat-dirt, a kind of 
clay; cat-face (U.S.), a mark in lumber-wood 
(see quot.) ; cat-fall (Naut.),.xa the cat-tackle, 
the rope between the cat-block and the sheaves in 
the cat-head ; oat-, cat’s-gold (Ger. katzengold, 
Sw. kattguld), a yellowish variety of mica (cf. Cat- 
silveb) ; -j* cat-harrow (•?<:.), a nursery game, 
played by pulling crossing loops of thread, cat- 
saw ; cat-haw (dial.), the fruit of the hawthorn ; 
cat-hook (Naut.), the hook on the cat-block by 
which it is connected with the anchor when the 
latter is to be catted ; cat-house (see 6 above) ; 
cat-ice, cat’s ice, thin ice of a milky white ap- 
pearance in shallow places, from wider which the 
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water has receded ; cat-ia-cloTrer, Bird’s-foot Tre- 
foil, Loitts corniculaius-, eat -keys, cat’s -keys, 
cats and keys the fruit of the ash-tree, 

culver-kej’S ; cat-ladder, a kind of ladder used on 
the sloping roofs of houses ; f oat-leap (see quot.' ; 
also ihe distance a cat leaps ; eat-mallison (see 
quots.) ; cat-nap, a short nap while sitting ; cat- 
owl, a North American species of owl ; + cat- 
pipe, a cat-call (see Cat-cali. i) ; cat-purchase 
(Ahw/.l = cat-tackle ; cat-rope (Ahr/A). + («•) = 
cat-fall’, {p'\ 'a line for hauling the cat-hook 
about; also cat-hack-rofe* (Smjlih Sailoi^s IVord- 
bh)’, cat-salt, ‘a beautifully granulated kind of 
common salt . . formed out of the bittern or leach 
brine ’ (Chambers Cycl. Svpfl) ; cat-saw = cat- 
harrenv, cat-scaup, -scalp [dial.), an ironstone 
nodule (see Cat-hbad 2 ) ; cat-sleep = cat-nap ; 
teat-sloe, the ^Yild Sloe ; cat-squirrel, (a.) the 
common squirrel [dial .') ; (i.) the grey American 
squirrel ; oat-steps, ‘ the projections of the stones 
in the slanting part of a gable’ (Jamieson), crow- 
steps ; cat-stopper [Jvaut.), the cat-head stopper 
(see Cat-head i) ; f cat-succory, the Wild Suc- 
cory ; cat-tackle [bTaut.), the tackle to raise the 
anchor to the cal-head ''see Cat-head i) ; eat- 
thyxae, a species of Teumum, which caxrses 
sneezing; cat-trail [dial.),t\ys Great Valerian, or 
its root, used to attract cats; cat-tree, -wood, 
the Spindle-tree ; eat-whiu idiall), a name of va- 
rious plants as Dog-rose, Bumet-iose, etc. ; teat- 
wort = Cathikt ; + cat-wrallinfif : see Caxek- 
WAOLiNG. Also Cat-ahd-Doo, Cat-call, etc. 

iyS6 Mbs. CALOEawoon yml. (1884) 18 (The cottage! was 
bunt of timber stoops, and what we call ''cat and clay walls. 
1833 Frasn^s Mag. VIII. 410 The cat-and-clay hovels . . 
bad given place to neat., cottages. i88a Nares Seaijian- 
shifi led. 6j 91 ^Cat-backs, .are led through leading blocks. 
e 1850 Rudun. Ktang, (Wealei 95 ^Cat-Beam, or Beak-Head 
Beam. 1877 £. Peacock N -iV. Littc. Gloss. CE. D. S.l 
s V., Von cml this tea maybe, 1 «dl it sore *cat.blash._ 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (X7E^1 Fiij, The *Cat-block is em- 
ployed to draw the anchor up to the cat-head. 1840 R. 
Saha Bef. Mast xxiii. 68 The cat-block being as much as a 
man could lift, 1679 Plot Staffordsk. (1686) 34s The *Cat- 
biain, i.e. a sort of barren clay and stone mlxt. 2879 Miss 

i ACKSON Shropsh. Word-bk., Cat-brain, a rough clayey 
ittd of soil full of stone. 187$ Emerson Lett, ^ Soc, 
Aims iv. 1x7 A clump of alders, with *cat-biiers. 1855 
IFAitby Gloss,, *Catcollop, cat's meat, more particularly 
the inmeats of animals, xw Hooson Milter's Did. 
E ij, *CatdIrt-Gay [is] a kind of Clay that is short in 
cutting, and mbeea with joynts that are whiter than the 
Clay Itself. 1794 Sullivan View Not. II. X53 Cat-dirt, 
channel, &c. found in Derbyshire, are all lava 1879 Lum- 
herman's Gm. 3 Dec., Logs that have *cat faces or burnt 
places . . the cat face or knots. X7& Falconer Did, 
Marine (17S9) Liv, A rope called the ^cat-fall.. communi- 
cates with the cat block. 1849 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxviii. 
97 All hands tallied on to the cat-fall. 1882 Nares .S'm!- 
■moHship (ed. 6) 175 The cat-fall . .is rove through a sheave 
in the cathead. 17^ tr. Bttsekiug's Syst. Geog. I. 4a '’'Cats- 
gold, which is semi-transparent, xjj 6 Seiferth Gellerfs 
Metal. Chym. 10 Cat-gold . . So the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour of gold. 1529 Lyn- 
UESAY ConiflayHi 308 Thay gan to draw at the '^cat harrow, 
lyax Kelly Sc. Prav. 329 (Jam.) They draw the Cat Har- 
row ; that is, they thwart one another. 1605 Camden Rem, 
(1657] ao6 'This *cat-house answerable to the cattus men- 
tioned by Vegetius, was used in the siege of Bedford castle 
in the time of King Henry the third, 1840 L. Ritchie 
Wiiuisor Cast, ais The gattus or cat house, the belfry 
and sow . . were covered machines, used to protect soldiei s 
in their attacks upon the gates or walls. i8^ Daily Kews 
10 Nov. 5/7 The worst that would happen to him would be 
to break through the *cat ice in shallows. 1695 IVestaiacot 
Script. Herb. 180 The Syepmore with us. .leaves an impel- 
feet Fruit, called Pods, or "Cat-keys. 1883 Standard 23 
Feb. 3/6 A '^cat ladder, twelve feet in length [was] placed 
on the root x6ii Cotgr. s.v. Chat, Saidt die chat, the 
''cat-leape ; a ceitaine tricke^done by Tumblers, and vanltei s 
upon a table set aslope against a wall, X583 IVill of Isab. 
Walker, Kendal (Somerset Ho ) One doughe trough with 
one thinge to putt chease in, alijs ^Cattmaddeson. 1781 J. 
Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.) Catinallisons, the 
cupboards round the chinine}'s in the not th, wheie they pre- 
serve their dried beef and provisions. 1836 Kane Arct, 
EapL II. iv. 54 Catching *cat-naps as I could in the day . . 
but carefully waking eveiy hour. *885 N, V. Weekly Sun 
13 May 8/7 Catnaps were caught in the chairs as the players 
sat. 1854. Tiioreau Walden xv.(i886) 271 An unmistakable 
*cat-owl , . with the most harsh and tremendous voice . . 
responded. 1694 R. L’Estrange Fables clxxvi. (1714) 190 
Put them [/.e. Songsteas] out of their Road once, and th^ 
are Meer ♦Cat-Pipes and Dunces. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
neofs’s Gram. vi. 28 The *Cat lope is to hale vp the Cat. 
1630 J. Tavwr (Water P.) Naw of Land<h, Wks. i. 81/ r. 
1723 Brown in Phil. Trans, XXXII. 354 The Liquor, .will 
ciystalize to the Sticks, something like Sugar-candy, but in 
much larger Shoots and this they call 'Cat-Salt, or Salt- 
Cats. 187s Ure Did. Arts III. 748 Lymington cat-salt. 
2728 WOODWARD Fossils (J.) The nodules . . found in the 
rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they call 
them ‘'cathcaup.s. x8» Miss Sedgwick Live let L. (1876) 
63 Roused from her *cat-sleep by the unwonted noise. 1378 
Lvte Dodoeusvi. AlviL7ai T’he fruite . . growing upon the 
blacke thome, is called *Catte Slose, and Snagges. 1387 
M. Gxovit FeloPs ^ Hipp. (187S) 124 Change . . For gtapes 
most pure his cat sloes sower frute. 2882 Jc; Goss^ July 
161 The folloiving is a list of names now or lately in use in 
the vicinity of Whitby Catswerril' squirrel. 1833 
Eraser’s Mag, VIII. 399 He sought refuge on the top of 
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his master’s house, and, sidling up the *cat-steps, disap- 
peared with his prize. 1713 Petiver in Phil. Trans, 
XXIX. 231 Blew *Cat-Succory. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
AV. 40 The*cat-tackle-fall was strung along, a xigpiAlphita 
(KniexA, 0 \QX\hi'i Calamettium magis, '"catwort. Ibid.xzs 
Nepta, catwort. 

19 . Comb, with cat's : a. oat’a-carriage (i"!:.), 
the game of king’s - cushion ; feat’s -pellet, 
fcat’a-play, ? tip-cat or some other game with a 
cat (see 10 above) ; cafa-piirT, a thrill felt over 
the region of the heart in certain heart-diseases ; 
cat’s-tooth (see qnot.). Also Cat’s - cradle, 

-EYE, -HAIR, -MEAT, -PAW, etc. 

1609 Manchester Cri. Led Ree. (18S61 1. 248 A game or 
games vsed in the towne of ManchesP called giddye gpiddye 
or “catts pallett. 1648 Brit. Bellman in Harl, Misc. VII. 
625 (D.) Who beats the hoys from cat’s-pellet and stool-ball ? 
1668 R. L’Estrange Vis.Qnev. (1708) 179 They had been 
either at * Cats-play, or (hifi& 17;^ Woulee in Phil. Trans. 
LXVI. 620 '“Cat's tooth, white lead ore, from Iieland. 

b. esp. in plant-names : cat’a-olaw, (a.) Common 
Kidney-Vetch, AnihyUis vnlneraria ; (^.) = Cat- 
in-clover [i%)‘, eat’s-ear, (a.) the book-name of the 
genus HypochseHs ; (A) Mountain Everlasting, An- 
temiaria dioica ; t cat’s-grass ; cat's-milk, a 
spedes of spurge, Sun-spurge, Euphorbia Jielio- 
scopia ; f eat’s-spear, Reed-mace, Typha laiifolia. 
Also Cat’s-ete, -foot, -tail, etc. 

1736 P. Browne famaha 204 '"Cat’s claws. This little 
plant is frequent about Old Harbour. X&48 C A. Johns 
Week Lisard 310 Hippockserts macidata. Spotted ''' Cat’s- 
ear. e 1430 A Iphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Cettimodiutn, swyne- 
grece uel *cattesgres. x86i Miss Pratt Flosuer. PI. V. 3 
Sun Spuige . . Country people call it . . “Cat’s milk . . it is 
a troublesome weed. 

+ Cat, sb.^ Also catt. Obs. exc. in Comb. [Origin- 
ally, the same word as piec. ; Du Cange has catfa 
‘navis species’, alsogato of date ^ 1 1 75 ; OF. chas, 
chat, cats (see Jal, and Godef.) ; but the relation 
between these and the Eng. word, and the reason 
of the name, do not appear.] 

A name given to a vessel formerly used in the 
coal and timber trade on the north-east coast of 
England ; see Falconer’s description (quot. 1769). 

1699 in Did. Nat. Biogr. Vlll. 305/1, I was made a lieu- 
tenant by the lords of the admhalty for boarding a cat 
that was laden with masts. 1747 (Dec. 4) J. Gambier to 
Stcreiary Adni'ltyOAS.) Drove a new catt of near 500 tons 
on the Barrough Sand. 1739 Adm. Saunders in Naval 
Chron. XIII. «g Two Cats, armed and loaded with pro- 
visions. 1769 Falconer Did, Marine (1780) Cat, a ship 
employed m the Coal trade, foimed from the Norwejpan 
model. It is distinguished by a narrow stem, projecting 
quarters, a deep waist, and by having no..Jjgure[headj. 
These vessels are generally built remaikably strong, and 
carry from four to six hundred tons. Chatte, a small two- 
masted vessel, formed like a cat or Norwegian pink. 1704 
Rigging f Seamanship I. 236 Cat, a vessel, used by the 
Northern Nations of Europe, with three masts and a bow- 
sprit, rigged similar to an English ship ; having, however, 
pole-masts and no top-gallant sails. exSzS J, Ddgdale Netv 
Brit. Trav. iv. 303 Ceitain vessels, called Ips-wich Cats of 
large tonnage . . foimeily employed in the coal-tiade here. 

(Thq name is unknown to the oldest of the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House, Newcastle (aged 82), and to the oldest 
North Sea pilots there. One of the lattei, however, remem- 
bers to have heard as a boy the joke ‘ Do you know when 
the mouse caught the cat?’ (the Mouse being a sand-bank 
in the Thames) ; and several lemember the expression cat- 
built in the early part of the century. The last ‘ cat-built ’ 
ship is said to have been lost moie than 30 yeais ago.) 

Hence (perh.) cat-boat, a kind of sailing-boat 
having the mast placed very forward and rigged 
with one sail ; oat-rig, a rig of one fore-and-aft 
mainsail, used for pleasure-boats in smooth water ; 
so cat-rigged adj. ; cat-bmlt (see above). 

1867 F. Ludlow Little Bro. 96 Tlie cat-rig boat. . carries 
a raain-sail only and is a favouiite on the Shrewsbury river. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 444/2 Victories of which cat- 
boats might be ashamed. 1OT5 Sat. 3 Jan. ii/i Open 
boats of one jib and mainsail and cat varieties. 1887 Daily 
Tel. 10 Sept. 2/3 A couple of trim-looking catboats . . 
were dropped astern at a great rate . . The catboatman is 
ambitious. 

Cat (kmt), V. [f. Cat j^.I] 

1 . Naut. (trans.) To raise (the anchor) from the 
surface of the water to the cat-head. 

2769 Falconer Did. Marwe (1789) To cat the Anchor, is 
to hook a tackle called the cat to it’s ring, and thereby pull 
it up close to the cat-head. 2833 M. Scott Tom Cringle ii. 
(1859) 80 Lend a hand to cat the anchor. s88s Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 203 The cable., will., clear itself in catting. 

"b. To cat and fish : to raise the anchor to the 
cal-head and secure it to the ship’s side. 

2808 Regul, Service at Sen v. iv. § 25 Never, to give her 
head-way unlill the anchoisare catted and fi.shed. . x88x W. C. 
Russell Sailor's Sweeth. I. iii. 59 E vei y thing was now snug 
fonvaid, the anchor catted and lished, and the decks clear. 

2 . To ‘draw through a water with a cal’ : see 
Cat 14. 

3 . To flog with the cai-o’-ninc-tails. 

2863 spectator 18 Nov. 1371/1 Thirty of them were lashed 
to a gun, and catted with fifty lashes each. 

4. dial, and colloq. To vomit. See To shoot the 
cat (Cat sb?- 13 d), 

Hence Ca'tted a . ; Ca'tting vbl. sb, 

CSiliai- (kata-), cat-, cath-, [Gr, Kara-, tear-, 
KaO-, a preposition used in comp, with the senses a. 


down (locally); b. down (of diminution, reduction, 
consumption, waste), away, entirely, ‘vp*; c. 
implying disparagement or abuse ( = mis-) ; d. 
inferior, subsidiary ; e. down upon, against (as 
blows fall) ; f. against and reflected back, hence, 
answering to, according to, alongside of, each to 
each; g. intensive, downright, thoroughly, com- 
pletely; h. he»ee, like Eng. be-, making a veib 
transitive. All these senses occur in Eng. words 
into which cata- enteis ; most of these are adapted 
or formed from compounds already made in 
Greek, others follow or extend Greek analogies.] 
Cataba-Uitive, a. nonce-ivd. [f. Gr. KarajSdlA- 
Aciv to cast down.] Tending to throw do-wn. 

1813 T. Peacock Headlong Hall, 79 A machine containing 
a peculiar cataballitive quality. 

t Cataiba'ptist, Obs, ^^ad. Gr. KaraPairTiar-^s 
‘ coined by (Gregory Nazianzen as opp. to / 3 air- 
TiffTij? ’ (L. and S.) ; f. Kara, down -k ^avTioT/is one 
who dips, baptizer.] 

‘ One that abuseth or depraveth, or is an adversaiy 
to the sacrament of Baptism’ (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). A nickname of 1 6-1 7th c. for any one 
who rejected the orthodox doctrine of baptism. 

2361 T. Norton Calvin’s lust. iv. xv. (1634) 648 Cata- 
baptists, which denie that we be rightly baptised, because 
we weie baptised by wicked men andidolaters in the Popish 
Kingdome. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc._ ii. vii. 128 The receiv- 
ing of Infants to holy Baptisme is a matter of so high 
consequence, that we Justly Brand our Catabaptists with 
heresie, for denying it. 2642 Featly Dippers Dipt 23 
(R.) They [Anabaptists] are called also Catabaptists, from 
the preposition xara and /Sairri^id, signifying an abuser or 
prophaner of baptism. 2723 Ir. Dnpites EccL Hist. I. vi. ii. 
227 The Anabaptists, whom he calls Catabaptists. 2864 
Mem. W. Bull n. (1865) 27 He was a Calabaptist, holding 
that the ordinance of baptism was to be administered only 
to Jews and Pagans. 

So 't Cataba'ptlsm ; t Catabapti*stical a. ; 
t Cataba’ptistxy [cf. Anabaptistry], the doc- 
trine of Catabaptists. 

2374 Whitgift Def, Answ. 111. Wks. 1851 1 . 368 Neither 
is this any title of * catabaptlstiy ’. 1633 J. Goodwin (title), 
Cata-Baptism ; or new Baptism waxing old, and leady to 
vanish away. i66t Gauden Consid. 12 The Liturgy, .vindi- 
cates the . . Catholick use of Infant ^ Baptiam against the 
Anabaptistical novelty and Catabaptistical perverseness. 

II Catabasion ^bte’zi^n). [Gr. Karajadmov.] A 
place for lelics under the altar of a Greek church. 
*753 in Chambers Cycl. Snpp. (Also, in mod. Diets.) 
Catabatic (-bse-tik), a. Med. [ad. Gr, aaraBa- 
tuc 6 s affording an easy descent, f. KwraBalveiv to go 
down.] ‘Descending or declining by degrees. 
Applied to a fever which gradually abates in 
severity till its teimination ’ [Syd, Soc. Lex, 1881). 

II Catabiba’zon, Astral, Obs. [Gr. tcaraBi- 
Ba^bv biinging down, lowering.] (See qnot.) 

2696 in Phillips. X7ax-x8oe in Bailey. 2731 Chambers 
Cycl., Catahibazon, in Astronomy, the moon’s descending 
node ; called also Dragon’.s Toil. 

Catacathartic ; see Catooathartic. 
t Cataca*th.olic, o. Obs. nonce-zud. [f. Cata- 
in sense of perveision.] Catholic by a perveraion 
of the name. 

x6o8Bp. KiNGiS‘^v7«. 23 Let..CalhoIique, Catacatholique 
cruelty be a piouerbe. 

Catacanstic (kietakg-stik), a. and sb. [mod. 
f. Gr. /rara- back, again (as in catoptrics) + nava- 
riic-Ss Caustic. So F. catacaustique.'] Catacaustic 
[curve) ; a Caustic curve formed by reflexion. 

2708 Kersey, Catacaustick Curve, 2721 Bailey, Caia- 
causticks, causticks by Reflection. 1731 Chambers Cycl, 
s.v. Caustic, Every cuive has its twofold caustic : accord- 
ingly, caustics oie divided intocatacaustics and diacauslics. 
2807 in G. Gregory Did. A ris. 

Catachese, -ise, var. of Catechesb, -ize. 

II Catachresis (kmtakrfsis). Also 7 kata-, 
cate-, [a. L. catachresis, a. Gr. Kardxptjais misuse 
(of a woid), f. mraxp^oOai to misuse, f. Kara 
with sense of pervei sion + xpv<^0ai to use.] 
Improper use of words ; application of a term to 
a thing which it does not properly denote ; abuse 
or perversion of a trope or melaptior. 

1389 Puttenham Ettg. Poesie (Aib.) 190 marg., Cata- 
chresis or the Figuie of abuse. 1603 j. Dove Confvt, 
Atheism 81 The thiee famous Lakes, .which are commonly 
byjhe figure catachiesis called seas, i66a Fuller Wor. 
thies HI. 185 The geneial Katachresis of Good for Great 
(a good blow, good piece, etc.). x8io Coleridge Friend 
(ed. 3) III. 221 The proveib is cunent by a misuse, or a 
catachresis at least, of both the words, fortune and fools. 

Catacbrestic (ktetakre-stik, -Pstik), a. [ad. 
Gr. KaraxpijcTTiEiJs misused, misapplied: seepiec.] 
Of the nature of catachresis ; wrongly used, mis- 
applied, mesled from its proper meaning. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Catachrestical, Catachrestique, 
abusive, as when one word is improperly put for anothei , 
*7*5 J- Reynolds View of Death x, (jo Doating, fond 
Philosophy, With all thy Catacbrestic Names. 18x8 Hal- 
LAM Mid. Ages (2872} ID 238 The phrase is, so to say, 
catacbrestic, not used in a proper sense. 

Catachre'stical, a. [f. as prec. 4- -al.] 
Having to do with catachresis ; also = prec. 
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1609 Bp. Barlow Anstv. Ueunetess Cath. 156 This. .Mis- 
begotten Catachresticall companion. 1631 Baxter luf. 
Bapt. 88 An abusive Catechresticall sence. 1695 Humfrcy 
Mediocria 35 Jastihcation from a law, and not by it, is a 
Catechrestical speech. x8£^ C. A. Briggs Bill. Study 355 
Hyperboles, analo^es, and loose catachrestical expressions. 

Catachre'stically, adv. p. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a catachrestic manner; by improper use of 
language or terms. 

c 1600 Tinwn iv. iii. (184a) 67. 1603 Sir C. Heydon yud. 
Astral, xviii. 37s He would catachrestically, orimproperly, 
apply them to the partes of the Zodiacke. 1702 C. Mather 
Magtt. Chr. iv. ii. <1852) 49 The churches (as they were 
catechrestically called). 18^ J. H. AfoL 274 And 

(to speak catachrestically) they are most likely to die in the 
Church, who are. .most prepared to leave it. 

CataclLthouiail. (kset^jj^nnian), a. [f. Gr. 
KaTax06vios subterranean, f. mrA down, under + 
x66vios of the ground, f. ground +-iAir.] 

Subterranean. 

1888 _Rhys Hibhert Led, 131 Pluto . . was always . . a 
chthonian or catachthonian Zeus. 

So Catachtlioilic a. 

1884 Atkemeum 8 Mar. 314/3 In the Takashima coal-mine 
. .an underground, or, as he prefers to call it, a catach- 
thonic observatory. 

Cataclasm (kse*taklsez’m). [ad. Gr. /tard- 
KXafffta breakage, f. xara-KXSiv to break down, 
break off.] A break or disruption. 

1820 SouTaEV Sir T. More II. 201 The cataclasms of the 
moral and social world. 1834 — Doctor cxxiii. (1862) 304 
The history of the human race is but a parenthesis between 
two cataclasms of the globe which it inhabits. 1870 Bower 
Logic ix. 301 To suppose that there was any Cataclasm, any 
violent disruption of what is the usual course of nature. 

Hence Cataclas'mic a. 

1888 H. S. Holland Christ or Eccles. 37 Something 
abrupt, violent, cataclasmic. 

Cataclysm (km'takliz’m). Also 7 -clisme. 
[a. F. cataclysme (i 6 thc. m Littre), ad. Gr. teara- 
)tXv£r/ii5sdeluge (also_/^.), f. Kara-K\6^tiv to deluge, 
f. Kara down + KXi^-fiv to wash, dash as a wave.] 

A great and general flood of water, a deluge; 
esp. the Noachian deluge, the Flood. 

In Geology resorted to by some as a hypothesis to account 
for various phenomena ; hence used vaguely for a sudden 
convulsion or alteration of physical conditions. 

1637 Heywood Roy. Ship 3 More soules. .then perisht in 
the first Vniversall Cataclisme. i6do R. Coke Power 4- 
Sulj. gi Mankind sinned Malitiously, before God brought 
the general cataclysme upon them. 1833 Lyell Pnne. 
Geol. III. 101 For the proofs of these general cataclysms 
we have searched in vain. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark 
Cont. II. ii. 52 The accumulated waters . . will sweep through 
the ancient gap with the force of a cataclysm. 1879 tr. Haec- 
kel’s Evol. Man I. iv. 77 The hypothesis usually called the 
Theory of Cataclysms or Catastrophes. 

2 . yfg; ; esp. a political or social upheaval which 
sweeps away the old order of things. 

1633 True Trojans ii. i in Hazl. Dodsley'Xll, 468 Ready 
to pour down cataclysms of blood. 1633 T. Adams ExJ, 
2 Peter ii. 6 Heaven rained on them great cataclysms of 
flames. i86x Sat, Rea, ao July 67 That the Indian army 
surgeons will be swept away in the general cataclysm. x88a 

i . H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng, II. 108 In the general up- 
eaval of doctrine . . during the Reformation cataclysm. 

Cataclysmal (kstakli-zmal), a. [f. prec. -f- 
-Ai( ; cf. abysmalj\ =* Cataoltsmio. 

1857 Page Adv. Text-ik. Geol. xviii. (1876) 337 It is never 
catacWsmal save over the most partial and isolated tracts. 
1862 D. Wilson Preh, Man (X864) I. iii, $0, 1 could detect 
nothing, .indicating cataclysmal action. 

Jig. 1882 Q, Rev, July 273 We now know what it is the 
Radical party are waiting for . . It is a cataclysmal catas- 
trophe. 1885 Spectator ig Dec. x6g^ [He] is too old to stand 
the shock of sudi a cataclysmal enhghtenmrat. 

Cataclysmatist (kset^lrzmatist). rarr~^. 
[f. Gr. Hwr&KXvaiut, -paros (taken as^KaraKXvapos 
Cataclysm) - h -1 ST.] =Cataclysmist. 

1853 Maury PAys. Geog. Sea xv, 8 645 It is manifest, say 
the cataclysmatlsts, that though the two hemispheres do 
receive annually the same amount of solar heat, etc. 

So Cataclysma'tic a. — Cataclysmal. 

1883 Merivale White Pilgr.t HSckel, Fast dying out are 
man's later appearances, Cataclysmatic geologies gone. 

Cataclysmic (ktet^li'zmik), a. [f. Cata- 
clysm -I- -10. a.'F. cataclysmique^ Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cataclysm. 

i8sx Kingsley Yeast £pil,, What if the method whereon 
things have proceeded since the Creation were, .a cataclys- 
mic method ? 1879 Ln Conte Elem. Geol, 551 The old geolo- 
gists regarded these changes, .as sudden and cataclysmic. 

Cataclysmist (ksetakli'zmist). [f. Cata- 
clysm -h -1ST.] One who adopts the hypothesis of 
cataclysms Tn Geology; a ‘catastrophist’. 

1887 Athenaiem 24 Sept 410/3 In 1865 the battle of the 
‘Umformitarians’and'Cataclysmists’, ‘Sub-aferialists’ and 
' Marinists was still raging. 

Catacly'Stic, a. rare~\ [f. Gr. type *KaTaKXxh 
aTtK-6s, f. KarauXb^eiv (see above).] Cataclysmic. 
1864 Reader No. 88. 298/2 The cataclystic geology. 
Catacomi} (kse'takd'Rm). [a. F. catctcomhe, ad. 
It. catacomba (=Fr. caihaeumba, Sp. catacumhd) 
late L. Catacumbas, a name of which even the 
original application is uncertain : see below.] 

1. A subterranean place for the burial of the 
dead, consisting of galleries or passages with re- 
cesses excavated in their sides for tombs. 
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a. Representing the Latin catactimbas (catecum- 
pas\ or (?) ad catacumbas, used as early as the 
5 th c. in connexion with the subterranean ceme- 
tery under the Basilica of St. Sebastian, on the 
Appian Way, near Rome, in or near which the 
bodies of the apostles Peter and Paul were said 
to have been deposited : this is the only sense in 
which the word occurs in English before the 1 7 th c. 

971 Blickl. Horn, 193 Eal folc Romwara hefeng Jja licho- 
man on jjasre stowe Catacumbe j>y wage be hate Appia. 
14B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 119/1 Whan thou hast wasshed it 
[my body] thou shalt ourye it at f^thacombes by the ap- 
postlis. Ibid. 20sla The grekes . , direwe the bodyes [of 
the two apostles] in a pitte at catacumbas. X636 Abp. 
Williams Holy Table (1637) "Ih® famous place called 
Catacombe (a word of mongrel! composition, half Greek, 
half Latin, and signifying as much as near the Tombs^ a 
kind of vaulted Church under the earth. 1758-7 tr. K^s- 
leps Trav. (.1760) II. 207 From this church a pair of stairs 
leads down ipto the Roman catacombs. 1854 Cdl. Wiseman 
Fabiola n. ii, The cemetery of St. Sebastian [among] other 
names had that cd Ad Catacwi'bas : the meaning of this 
word is completely unknown. 1870 W. B. Marriott Test. 
Catacombs 1 Catacombs— this name properly applies only to 
one particular cemetery beneath the church of St. Sebastian. 

b. In later times applied (in the plural) to all 
the subterranean cemeteries lying around Rome 
(which, after having been long covered up and for- 
gotten, were fortuitously discovered in 1578 ). Tn 
the singular applied to a single crypt or gallery. 

166a ]. 'Bxvtasjcm Pope Alex. VlHiitj) i2t Ten miles, 
almost, round about Rome, under the vineyards and corn- 
fields, are hollow^ caves, streets, rooms, chappells, finely 
painted, etc., which is called Rome underground, or the 
Catacombs. 1683-4 Robinson in PhiL Trans. KXIX. 479 
Those Quarries became Catacombes. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 129 y 7 There has lately been found an Humane Tooth 
in a Catecomb [at Rome], i^a Priestley Corrupt, Chr, 
I. IV. 393 It was.. after the discovery of the Catacomb.<;. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 r It. Isl. II. 35 Sextus, bishop of 
Rome, had been slain in the catacombs. 1870 'H. B. Mar- 
riott {title). Testimony of the Catacombs, and of other 
Monuments of Christian Art. 1876 £. Venables in Diet. 
Chr. Antig, 313/2 The catacombs became places of refuge 
in times of persecution (. .though not to the extent popularly 
credited). Ibid. 3x4/1 At the entrance of the Jewish Cata- 
comb on the Via Appia. 

G. Extended to similar works elsewhere, as at 
Naples, at Syracuse, in Egypt, etc. 

1703 Berkeley Caste of Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. 308 
Those artificial caves of Rome and Naples called catacombs. 
1717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlvii. 39 During his 
wonderful stay in the Egyptian catacombs. 173a Lediard 
Sethos II. IX. 327 Bury the king's corpse in the catacombs 
of XJtica. Morse Amer. Geog. II. 271 Under the 

mountains adjoining the Kiow are several catacombs. x8^ 
R. Vaughan Ess, ^ Rem. I. 3 The Necropolis, with its 
Catacombs. 1862 Stanley yew. Ch. (1877) I. xv. 290. 

2. In a wider sense, applied to any subterranean 
receptacle of dead bodies, as the catacombs of 
Paris, which are wodeed-out stone-quarries (see 
quot.) ; also Jig. place of entombment of former 
races of animals, etc. 

1836 Penny Cycl, VI. 339/2 The catacombs of Paris could 
not be called catacombs with any propriety until very recent 
times, when, by a decree of the French government, all the 
churdiyards were emptied of their contents, and the skulls 
and bones sent to the spacious subterranean quarries, 
where they are now arranged in a manner that is grotesquely 
horrible. X845 Darwin Nat. iv, (xB/gl So This point 
being a perfect catacomb for monsters of extinct races. 

3. transf. A place arranged with crypts and re- 
cesses, like the catacombs. 

1884 HarpePs Mae. Nov. 828/1 These ate, indeed, cata- 
combs of books, with lettered avenues. 

b. spec. A compartment in a cellar with recesses 
for storing yrine, 

1795 Edin. Advert. 2 Jan. 2/1 One half of the sunk flat 
or cellais, neatly laid out and famished Yvdth catacombs. 
x8i6 Scott Old Mort. ix. He ran down to the cellar at the 
risk of breaking his neck, to ransack some private catacomb. 

[Note. — ^The name regularly applied to the Roman cata- 
combs during the first four centuries, when they were in use, 
as wdl as during the succeedingfourorfive centuries, while 
fliey were still objects of attention and care, was camltiriim. 
Calaeumbas, cateaimhas, appears in the 4th (?), 5th, and 
following centuries only in connexion with the name of the 
cemetery of St. Sebastian on the Appian Way, which is 
distinguished as Comieterium Catacumbas, or shortly Cata- 
cumbas, In other cases Catacumbas appears to be used as 
name of the locality, or perhaps of the part of the Appian 
Way, in which this cemetery lay. The earliest instances are ; 

lasoo Inscr. in OrelU 4375 Comparaui..uiuus in cata- 
cum[b]as a[d] lumenarem a [Qossore., 41 x [or T3S4] 
Mariyrology (Bucher ad Canon, Pasch. 237) Depositio 
martyrttm.. Decimo tertio Kalendas Februarij, Fabiani in 
Cailisti et Sebastiani in Catacumbas. .. Tertio Kalendas 
lulij, Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostiense. a6oo {List of 
Cemeteries) Cimeterium catecumbas ad St. Sebastianum 
Via Appia. a 609 Greg. Magn. ^ist. iv. Ind. xii. Ep. 30 
Inlocoqui dicitur catacumbas collocata sunt, a 700 /;»- 
peria Cesannu (Eccard Co^. Hist. Med. Mv. 1 . 3i)Maxen- 
tius [A, D. 311] Termas in Palatio fecit et Circum in Cate- 
curapas. cToS B^da De Sex Mt, Mund, ad ann, 4327 
Damasus..femt basilicam..aliam in catacumbas ubi jacue- 
runt corpora sancta apostolorum Petri ^et Pauli. 0900 
Anastasius Hadrian 1. 5 343 la loco <ltii appellatur cata- 
cumbas ubi Corpus beati Sebastiani martyris cum aliis 
quiescit. ,01300 De Miralnl. Romse, Coemeteria Calisti 
juxta Catacumbas. 

The evidence does not settle the disputed question whether 
the name originally belonged to the cemetery, or (as the 
majority of investigators now appear to think) to the locality. 


Some of the other cemeteries were named from their 
locality, e.g. Ostiense, Ad Sepiem Columbas, Ad Duas 
Lcairos (names of taverns), but most from a personal name 
as Calisti, Dotniiillx, Cyriacse. The word was 

in later times treated as an acc. pi., with nom. sing, eata- 
cumba ; but in earlier use it appears to he invariable. To 
account for this, some have surmised that the full name wa.s 
Ad Catacumbas, others that it was itself a Greek phrase 
Kara Kvn^as. The recorded meanings of Gr. Ki/ftj 3 q are 'the 
hollow of a vessel, a drinking vessel, cup, or howl (whence 
a possibility that Kara iaSp.pas was the name of a tavern) ; a 
boat, L. cymba ; a knapsack, wallet '. But the question 
how a Greek phrase was likely to become the name of 
something near Rome, when it is not known what that 
thing was, is manifestly futile; still more piofitless are 
conjectures that the word might contain the Greek prepo- 
sition combined with a Latin, Sabine, or Celtic word or 
root, which m^ he seen in works or articles treating of the 
Catacombs. There appear to be no examples of the appli- 
cation of the word to the other Roman subterranean ceme- 
teries in ancient times, though caiacumba is apparently 
used by Joannes Diaconus (gth c.) of those of Naples : see 
Du Cange. But the actual extension of the name belongs 
to modern times, since the discovery of' Subterranean Rome '.] 

Catacombisli (kse't^^nmlj), a. timtce-wd. 
Savouring of iJie catacombs. 

1826 Blacku). Mag. XIX. 242 The smell, .is dull, dead, — 
almost catacombish. 

CataCOroUa (kse takorp-la). Bot. [f. Cata- 
+ Corolla.] ‘ An additional corolla, either inside 
or outside the natural one ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
CatacOUStics (ksetakau'stiks). [mod. f. 
Cata- in sense ‘ against and back from ’ -)- Acous- 
tics. In F. catacmistiqtce. Cf. Catoptrics.] 

1. A name for the science of reflected sounds. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 473 Hearing; may be divided into 

Direct, Refiacted, and Refiex’d, which are yet nameless, 
unless we call them Acousticks, Diacousticlb, and Cata- 
cousticks. X72X in Bailey. 1731 in Chambers Cycl. In all 
mod. Diets. 

2. (See quot.) 

1S03 Rees Cycl., Calacor/stics are /cautes or small galleries 
from distance to distance in front of the glacis of a fortified 
place, 

Catacnmbal (ktet^&'mhal), a. rare, [f. late 
L. catacumba (see Catacomb) + -al.] Of or re- 
sembling a catacomb. 

1865 Littlddale North Side A Itar 8 Two distinct types 
of churches. . (0) the Catacumbal form, {]>) the Basilican. 

Catadioptric (ktEtiaidaiip-ptrik), a. [f. 
Cata- in Catoptric - 1 - Dioptric. Cf. F. catadi- 
optriquel] Pertaining to or involving both the 
leflexion and the refraction of light. 

1723 Hadley in Phil. Trans, ifitle). An Account of the 
Catadioptric or Reflecting Telescope, made by him. 1759 
Genii, Mag. 72 Mr, Dollond’s new catadioptric Mimometer. 
1866 Reader 3 Nov. 913 A catadioptric apparatus, in which 
lenses are combined with totally reflecting prisms. 

So Catadlo'ptxicB, the science of catadioptric 
phenomena, 

17SS Gaitl. Mag, XXV. 30 A..woik on Catadioptrics, 
which he began about the year 1/23. 

Catadic^tricalf a. =prec. 

167a Phil, Trans. VII. 4004 AnAccomptof aNew Catadi- 
optncalTelescopeinvented by Mr. Newton. 2696 XIX. 
2x3 Catoptrical or Dioptrical or Cata-dioptrical Machines. 
1831 Brewster Nat, Magic iv, 86 The apparatus, .may be 
called the catadioptrical pbantasmagona, as it operates 
both by reflexion and refraction. 

Catadroue (kte'tadr^nm). [ad. Gr. ^tard- 
Spopos (L. catad/vmus) a course for exercise, lists, 
a rope for rope-dancers, f. Spupos race, course,] 

1 1. A course or lists for tilting, Obs,—^ 

1623 Cockeram, Catadrome, a tilt-yard, 16^ Blount 
Glossogr., Catccdro*ne, a place where they run with horses, 
for prize; a Tilt-yard, 

2. (See quot.) 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Catadrome, an engine which 
builders use like a Crane, in lifting up or putting down any 
great weight. 1874 Knight Diet, Meek,, Cataarotue, 

CatadromouS (katse'dr^mss), a. [f. Gr. nard- 
Spopos (f. Hard down H- -Spopos running) -l- -ous, 
Cf. Anadbomous.] 

1. Zooi. Of fishes: Descending periodically from 
the upper to the lower reaches of the river, or to 
the sea, in order to spawn ; as the Eel. 

X883 Fisheries Exhib. total, (ed. 4) 97 Fresh-water fishes 
may he. .catadromous or such as reside in fresh water:. 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

x88x J. G. Baker in Nature XXIII. 480 Milde's classifi- 
cation of ftrns into a catadromous and anadromous series 
according as to whether their lowest secondary ^branches 
originate on the posterior or anterior side of the pinnm, 

't* Cat'tadiipe. Obs. Also y -doap, -dupa. 
[a. F. catadmpe, catadupe, ad. L, catadupa (pi.), 
ad. Qs. KardZoviroi (pi.) the cataracts of the Nile, 
f. Hard down + doDrros thud, heavy sound of falling, 
Sovvi-eiv to sound heavy, fall with a thud. (But 
see Liddell and Scott.)] 

1. A cataract or waterfall, orig. those of the Nile. 
1596 Lodge Wit’s Miserie (N.) Sien of my science in the 
catadupe of my knowledge, 1 nourish the crocodile of thy 
conceit. x66a Fuller Worthies iii, 142 In the River Caun 
in this County, there be two Catadupae or Waterfalls. 1681 
^ETKAM AngleYs Vade-nt, ii. § x (x68a) iii At Kilgarran 
upon die Tivy. .is a Catadoup, or very high Cataract. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xxxiv, The Catadupes of the Nile in 
Ethiopia. 1755 J, Ismay in Yerksh. N. ^ Q, I. ao6 The 
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dams across the river are ia the nature of Cataracts, and are 

asortof catadupes. , „ , , 

a. //. [L. Catadu^i:\ The dwellers by the 

cataracts of the Nilfi- 

1607 Bbewer Lingua ni. v 3 L (B .0 The En^rian Cata- 
dupes never heard the roaring of the fell of N ilus because 
the noise was so familiar unto them. 

CatSi&lque (kse'tafselk), cataifai'lco. Also 
8 -falch, 9 -falo, -falk. fa. mod.F. ccUa/alque, ad. 
It. catafalco {which also occurs in English) ; in Pr. 
cadafalcs, cadafatis, OCat. cadafal, Sp. cadafalso, 
cadahaiso, cadalso, OoSTF. caafaus (in reg. -fautX 
OF. chaafaus {-/out), ckqfaztU, cliafaiild, whence 
OF. mafaut, esih^aut, inod.F. ichafaud, Eng. 
Scaffold j in med.Il variously ibuiid as caiafaltiis, 
cadafaldtis, cadaffale, cadajxillus, cadapkallus, cha~ 
falha. Of unknown denvation; even the orig. 
form is imcerttun ; F. pointing to -fold- or -fait-, 
It. to falc-, Sp. to -fals (see Scaffold.) 

The derivation proposed by Dies is entirely discarded 
(see Rmnania 1 . 490). M. Paul Meyer thinks the first ele- 
ment may be the Gr. icare- which was sometime used in 
med.L. in sense ‘beside*, ‘alon^de’ iRomania II. 80X 
‘ The cadi^ah or chatfatts in OF. was a wooden erection 
crowning walls, and projecting from them on both sides. 
*1116006 the besieged commanded assailants beneath '.] 

1, ‘ A stage or platform, erected by way of honour 
in a church to receive the coffin or effigy of a de- 
ceased personage ’ (Littre) ; ‘ a temporary structure 
of carpentry, decorated with painting and sculp- 
ture, representing a tomb or cenotaph, and used in 
fimeral ceremonies * (Gwiltl. 

164s Evklvn Diary (1871) 36 In the middle of it was the 
hearse or catafelco of the late Aich-Dutchesse. 1643 — 
l/feyn, (i&sj) 1 . 46 In the nave of the church lies the cata- 
felque, or heatse, of Louis XIII. X766 Aun. Register 38 
The supposed corose was deposited upon a magnificent 
catafalco, or scafibld, erected from the bottom to the top of 
the chur^ and illuminated all over with wax candles. 1760 
PococK Tour ScoiL (1881) 242 A sortof small wooden Cata- 
felch placed over the tomb. 1832 Landor Fra Rupert 
l^Hcs. i8a 6 II. S7^ Never drops onebut catafalc and canopy 
Are ready for nun. 18^ GeiitL Mag, CIV. 1. 104 A rich 
cata^que was erected in _^e centre, in which the remains 
of the Marshal were deposited during the service. 

2. A movable structure of this kindj a kind of 
open hearse or funeral car. 

z8m Bro wnims Statue ^ Bust 57 The door she had passed 
was Shut on her Till the final catafalk repassed. 1864 Daily 
Tel. iS Sept., The open hearse— one of the most extraordi- 
nary cataiklcoes ever seen upon wheels. 

8 . transf, (hwnorous.) 

xSTd Geo. Euot Dan. Der. i. ill. The black and yellow 
catmalque known as ' the best bed*. 

tCatag'lo'ttiSJa. Obs.—^ [a. F. cataglottisme 
‘akisse or kissing with the tongue’ (Cotgr.), ad. 
Gr. KaTa 7 Xd)TTur;Aa, -iVfibs ' a lasdidous kiss’.] 
xfisfiBLouKTfffersqfr., Catagioiiism, a kissing with the 
tongue, Cotgr. 1678 Philups, Cataglottistu, a thrusting 
out the tongue in kissing. 

+ Cataglyphic, a. Obs. rare-\ ff. Gr. type 
*KaTa'f\v<luK- 6 s, f. iwtTa-ykw^eiv .to carve out, 
groove.] Of carving out or incising. 

1708 Motteux RaSeldis v. xli, Carv*d in Cataglyphick 
Work [d oTtvrage eaiaglyphe], 

Catagma*tic, a. and sh. Med. [a. F. caiag- 
matique (Cotgr.), f. Gr. Karaytia, -aros breakage, 
fracture, f. Kur-ayyiSvai to break, shatter.] 

A. a^'. Of or belonging to fractnres or their 
medical treatment. 

1684 tij Sonet's Merc. Compit. vii, 250 [The stump after 
amputation] being every day covered with dry thread and 
a catagmatic Powder. 16. . Wiseman Surg. (J.), I put on 
a catagmatick emplaster, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tec/ut., 
CataginaUck Medicates, are such as are used to help to 
consolidate Broken Bones. x88i in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

B. quasi-r^. A medicine havmg the property of 
healing fractnres. 

Phys, Diet., Caiagtuaiiclts, medicines to consolidate, 
or knit together broken bones. 1751 in Chambers Cycl . ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

So ’t* Catagxna'ticaJ, a. Obs, 

X657 Tomlinson Renods Di^. 123 Of them that apply 
Catagmatical Piasters to all diseases. 

i* Ca*‘1i8igpraip]l. [ad. Gr. Karb-ypaqi-os 

drawn in outline, f. KaTO-ypatpeiv to delineate.] 
x6s6 Blount Gbssogr,, Caiagrefh, the first draught or 
delineation of a picture, xtsi m Bailev, etc. 

Catai'an, a. Obs. A variant of Cathaian, a 
man of Cathay or China ; ‘ used also to signify a 
sharper, from the dexterous thieving of those 
people ’ (Nares) ; ? a thief, scoundrel, blackguard. 

[XS77. Eden & Wiu.es Mist, Trav. 237 *1116 Pntligign 
hyng' is woont to naunt free accesse vnto . . forreiners.j 
XS98 Skaks. MerryW. ii, i. 148 , 1 will not beleeue such a 
^taian, thou^ the Priest o* Ui’ Towne commended him, 
for a true man. x6ox — Twel N. n. iii. 80 My Lady’s a 
C^tayam i6m Dekkeb wid Pt. Honest W/i. Wks. 1873 
II. 143 De make a wild Cataine of forty such ; hang him, 
hes ^ Affle. 1640 Datohant Love 4- Ho)t. (N.) Hang 
him, hold Catalan, he indites finely. 

Catal(le, obs. f. Claa^iLi!. 

CataJikxL (kae-talKu), a. and sb. 

Of or belonging to Catalonia, the most north- 
easterly province of Spain, once an independent 
principality, sb. A native of Catalonia; the 


language of Catalonia, a dialect of Proven 9 al or 
Lnngue d’Oc, with affinities towards Spanish. 

X4S0 Caxton Chren, Eng. cclvi. (1482) 334 Pope Calyxte 
the iij was a Catalane. a xfisg Macaulay H ist. Eng. (i 861J 
V. 97 The Catalans had risen in rebellion. 

Hence Catalan forge, a blast-furnace for re- 
ducing iron ores, extensively used in Catalonia and 
the neighbouring districts. 

x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Catalan for^, a forge 
with a tuyere for reducing iron ore, with charcoal, to a loup 
of wrought iron ; ahloomary. 

Catalectic (kaetale'ktik), a. Pros. [ad. late 
L. catalectic-us, a. Gr. KaraktjitTiKbs leaving off, in- 
complete, f. Kara-ldiyav to leave off, stop. _ Cf. F. 
catalecHque^ Of a verse : Incomplete in its syl- 
lables ; wanting a syllable in the last foot. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie 14a The Greekes and 
Latmes vsed verses In the odde sillable of two sortes, which 
they called Catalecticke and Acatalecticke . . the catalectik 
or maymed verse. 1883 tr. Ten BnnP s E. E, Lit. 155 The 
catalectic tetrameter, well known to antique poetry. 

* 1 * Ca'talectS, J 3 .y 5 /. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ca/a- 
lecta (see below), a, Gr. *KaTdX. 6 *To, f. mraKiyeiv 
to reckon in the list o5 reckon among. Cf. F. 
catahetes, and Analecta.] In sense of L. catalecta, 
name of a collection of short poems ascribed to 
Vergil ; also, fragments or detached pieces. 

x6io Holiand Camden's Brit. (1637) 10 That ^ammarian 
whom Virgil in his catalects so taunteth. Ibid. 46 Joseph 
Scaliger, in his Catalects, hath saved.. certain verses of a 
most learned poet. 

Catalency, corrupt, of catalempsy, Catadepst. 
Catalepsy (kse'talepsi). Also 4-6 -lempsie, 
-lenoie. Xad. med.L. caialejtsia, f. Gr. HaTaKi]\pi5 
a seizing upon (see next) ; the L. form catallpis 
was formerly in conuuon use. In F. catalepsie.'] 

1. Med. A disease characterized by a seizure or 
trance, lasting for hours or days, with suspension 
of sensation and consciousness. 

X398 Trbvisa Barth, De P. R. vn. x. (149s) oag There ben 
thre manere of Epilency..Epilencia. .Analempsia. .Catha- 
lempsia. 1347 Booedb Brev. Health Ixiv. 27 b, The Cata- 
lency which IS one of the kyndes of the fallynge sickenes. 
2646 Sir T. 'Btssiras. Pseud. Ep. 200 Apoplexies, Catalepsies, 
and Coma's. 173a Arbuthnot Rules ^ Diet 366 There is 
a Disease of the same kind call’d a Catalepsis. x866 A. 
Flint Prittc. Med. (1880) 835 Catalepsy, .is evidently allied 
to one of the forms of hysteria, 

2. Philos. Comprehension, apprehension. 

[1S80 North PlntarcA (1676) 446 The old Academicks . . 
hold, that a man may certainly know and comprehend 
something, and called that Catalepsin.] x6^ Blount 
Glossogr., Catalepsie, occupation, deprehension, knowledge, 
1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (2867) I. 363 The doctrine of 
Acatalepsy recalls to us the Stoical doctrine of Catalepsy, 
or Apprehension. 

Cataleptic (kgetale'ptik), a. (andr^.) [ad. late 
L. catalepHc-us, a. Gr. mT^rprriKbs cataleptic, f. 
KaroXijHT-ds seized, f. KaraXaftPaveiv to seize upon.] 

A. ae^\ 1. Med. a. Affected by catalepsy. 

2684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Cotnpit. in. 86 Galen . . allows 

Malmsey-wlne to Cataleptick persons. x86s Lvtton Str, 
Story II. 224 A cataleptic or ecstatic patient, 1866 Comh. 
Mag. S»t. 379 A soulless body, a cataleptic subject mes- 
merized by a stronger will. 

b. Of or pertaining to catalepsy. 

Z7M-6 E. Darwin Zoott. j(i8oxl I. 323 Reverie is a disease 
of the epileptic or cataleptic kind. 2827 Mar. Edgeworth 
Lone ^ L. lu. xliv. 171 The cataleptic rigidity of his figui e 
relaxed. 2862 Geo. Euot Silas M. i, 7 Silas's cataleptic 
fit occurred during the prayer-meeting. 

2. Philos. Pertaining to apprehension. 

2847 Lewes Hist Philos, {1867) 1 . 356 Of true phantasms, 
someaie cataleptic (appiehensive) and otheis non-cataleptic. 

. .The cataleptic phantasm Is that which is impressed by an 
object that exists. 

B. sb. One affected by catalepsy. 

2832 H, Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 12B The cataleptic ap- 
pr^ends or perceives diiectly the objects around her. x86a 
J. CuNNii^GHAM in I^aciu, Apr, 514 There have been 
cataleptics. .who had two distinct currents of existence. 
Hence (in Med.') Catftle-ptlforni, Catale'ptoid, 
adjs., resembling catalepsy. 

2847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. * Phys. IV. 693/1 This con- 
traction . . may keep it [the hmh] fixed in a cataleptiform 
manner. x88x Syd. Soc. Lex,, Caialeptoid. 

Catallactic (ksetalze'ktik), a. [ad. Gr. xardK- 
XomtikSs (not recorded in this sense), f, KaraWaff- 
dtiv to change, exchange.] 

A. adj. Pei tabling to exchange (see B.). 

i8fa Ruskin Unto this Last 233 The perfect operation of 
catallactic science .. Do away with these, and catallactic 
advantage becomes impossible. 

B. sb.pl. A jjroposed name for Political Eco- 
nomy as the ‘ science of exchanges 

Whately Ltd. Pol. Ecmi.\. (2853)4 The name of 
Political Economy . . The name I should have preferred as 
the most ^oi iptive, and on the whole least objectionable, 
IS that of CatallMtios, or the ‘ Science of Exchanges *. x86a 
Ruskin Unb this Last 232 The Science of Excliange, or, 
as I hear it has been proposed to call it, of * (latallactics 
considered as one of gain, is. .simply nugatory. 

Hence Catalla'ctically adv.f’hyvfoy of exchange. 

this Last 233 You may grow for your 
neighbour, grapes or grapeshot ; he will also catallactically 
grow grapes or grapeshot for you, and you will each reap 
: what you have sown. 


Catalogic (kcetal^i-dsik, -Ip'gik), a. [f. Cata- 
logue + -ic.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a 
catalogue. So Catalo'gical a. 

x88a Athensewn 9 Sept. 332/1 'The former [aiticle] is ‘pre- 
scientific the latter too catalogic. 

Catalogist, variant of Catalogdist. 
Oatalogiatic (kte tabdgi-slik), a. rare. Of or 
pertaining to cataloguing. 

2840 W. H. Mill Afplic. Panih. Princ. (1861) 29 In the 
Sankhya or Catalogistic school of philosophy. 

•I* Catalogize (kje-talpd, 5 ai.z, -gsi^z). Obs. [f. 
Gr. KardKo^Q-eaQai to count up, recount, reckon 
among ; with the meaning partly from tliis, and 
partly from Catalogue + -izE. Cf. Cataloguize,] 

1. To reckon up. 

2602 Carew Corftwall S4'b, As the Welshmen catalogize 
Ap Rice, etc. . .vntill they end in. the highest of the stock. 

2. To enumerate or insert in a catalogue. 

1632 W. Lithgow Totall Disc. 320 He deserueth to be 
Caialogized as founder of this kingdoms. x66o S. Fisher 
Rnsticks Alarm "W^s. (2679) 303 Sure enough the man 
Catalogized all these together out of his Concordance. 1663 
Moxon Tutor to Astron. i. (26S6) 29 Which.. may be Cata- 
logised either foi the memory of the Observer, or the know- 
ledge of Posterity. 

Catalogue (ksctal^^g), sb. Forms : 5 cateloge, 
cathaloge, catholog, oattologue, 7 cathalogue, 
6 , 9 catalog, 6- catalogue, [a. F. catalogue, and 
ad. late L. catalogus, a. Gr. KaraKoyos register, list, 
catalogue, f. «aTa\ 476 tv to choose, pick out, en- 
list, enroll, reckon in a list, etc., f. leard down ■+ 
\iy-eiv to pick, choose, reckon up, etc.] 

1. A list, register, or complete enumeration ; in 
this simple sense now Obs. or arch. 

1460 Cafgravb Chfon. 72 And than was Cyiiacus Pope, 
but. .he is not put in the Cateloge of Popes. 24S3 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 295/4 He^as . . set to the Cathaloge of maitiis. 
c 2333 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 936 They be noted . . 
among the Catalogue of verbes. 1387 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
II. 229 III. 233 That leaving a Catalog of all our names 
we may depart. 2630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr, vii. 72 A 
Catalogue of the Monasteries, Seminaiies, and Nunneries 
in Flanders. x66o {fiile), Endands Glory, Or, an Exact 
(^talogue of the Lords of His Maiesties most Bfonoui able 
Privy Counral. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 74 F 10 In the 
Catalogue 01 the Slain the Author has followed the Ex- 
ample of the greatest ancient Poets. 2839 Yeowell.^»c. 
Brit, Ch. xi. (1847) ^^7 some of the catalogues of the 
bishops, St. Petrock is mentioned as the first, 
b. pg. List, roll, series, etc. 

2590 Barrow & Greenwood in Conferences 42 Your cat- 
tologue of lyes wherof you accuse vs. i6xx Shaks. Cyttib. 
I. iv. 5 Though the Catalogue of his endowments had bin 
tabled by his side. 27x9 Young Reoenge 11. i, I have 
turn'd o’er the catalogue of woes, 2792 Burgess in Corr. 
Ld. Anchland (x86i) II. 438 To fill up the catalogue of 
their calamities. 2824 Travers Due. Eye 325 *1116 frightful 
catalogue of disasters which the spirit of controversy pro- 
mulgates. 

2. Now usually distinguished from a mere list 
or enumeration, by systematic or methodical ai- 
rangement, alphabetical or other order, and often 
by the addition of brief particulais, descriptive, or 
aiding identification, indicative of locality, posi- 
tion, dale, price, or the like. 

1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 227 Home, and to my chamber, 
and there finished my Catalogue of books. 1676 Lister 
in Rafs Corr, (1848) 224 , 1 am well pleased your Catalogue 
of Plants is again to be printed. 1727 Swirr Gulliver in. 
iii. 196 They have made a catalogue of ten thousand fixed 
stars. i8m Mrs. Somerville Cottnex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 
(1849) 416 The firet catalogue of double stars, in which their 
places and lelative positions are given. 1870 L'Estrange 
Miss Milford I. v. 154 [It] may apply almost as well to the 
Bookselleis' Catalogue as to the Parish Register. Mod, 
(title). The London Catalogue of British Plants. The 
British Museum Catalogue. 

Catalogue (ktCtaVg), [f. the sb. Cf. F. 
cataloguei^ 

1. trans. To make a catalogue or list of; to 
enuraeiate in catalogue form. 

1398 Chapman Iliad ii, Argt , Beta, .catalogues the navall 
knights, a 1612 Harington Brief View Ch. 80 Cl’.) He so 
cancelled, or catalogued, and scattered our books, 2703 
Prowse in Hearne Colled, (2883) I. 10, I am . . busie in 
Catalogueing his Books. 1863 Miss Braddon EleanoVs 
Viet. I. i. 3 , 1 would rather not catalogue het othei features 
too minutely. sSB^La/w Times sxfi. [He] had begun 
to lot and catalogue the furniture. iSaiis Pall Mall G. 13 
Jan. 6/2 While engaged in cataloguing a libraiy. 

2. To inscribe or inseit ia a catalogue. Also fig. 

163s IlnvwooD Lend. Sinus Sal Wks. 1874 IV. 298 

Amongst Schollars (In which number I may (^talogue your 
Lordshipb 1762-72 H. Walpole Anecd. Paint. III. i. (R ) 
If lehgion is thrown into the quanej, the most innocent 
acts aie catalogued with sins. 2870 Miss Bridgman R. 
Lynne II. iii. 64 He had catalogued Dicky Blake as a fool. 
x{^ Latv Times LXXX. 165/1 The book, .was catalogued 
undei the author’s name only. 

3. absol. 

2602 Warner .. 4 /i. Eng. ix. xliv. (2612} 212 And here occa- 
sion apteth that we catalogue a while. 

Hence Ca'talogueKl a., Ca'taloguing vbl. sb. 
*793 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 102 Their studied, 
deliberated, catalogued files of murders. 1830 Hcrschel 
St^.^ Nat. Phil. 79 Mineralogy ceased to be., a mere 
laborious cataloguing of stones and rubbish. 
Gataloguev (kae-tal? gai). [f. prec. + -EE. C£ 
F. catalogueur^ One who catalogues. 
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D’Israeli A/riett. Lit. fi867) 120 The pen of a slum- 
bering cataloguer. 1849 E. Warwick Poe^s Pleas. (1853) 
42 An accurate cataloguer of his lowers 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Nov 828/1 Girls, .trained as cataloguers and library 
assistants. 

Ca‘talo:guishj a. nonce-ud. [see -i&H.] Sa- 
vouring of a catalogue. 

1791 T. Twining CouHtryClergym.iTS&2)ni Dry, prosaic 
and cataloguish [verses]. 

Ca'talo gnist. [f. Catalogue -h -ibT.J = 
Catalogueb. 

i860 All Y. Round II. 232 Our old friend the cataloguist 
. .when he gets into the Chambm of Horrors. 1883 M & 
F. Collins You play me false xii. 85 She did all her work, 
whether as amanuensis or cataloguist, at the famous table 

Cataloguize (kte-tal^gsi z). [f. Catalogue + 
-IZB ; cf. Catalogize.] tram. To Catalogue. 

1609 Bf. Barlow Answ. Nasneless Catk. 22 He shall be 
denounced an Heretike, and so Cataloguised on Holy- 
Thursday. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 94 Amongst which 
rabble may be cataloguized, the swarmes of Gnats, Flies 
and Snakes. i8ao Shelley Ess, ^ Lett, (185a) §22 More 
. .than I am able To cataloguizein this verse of trune. 
IlCatalpa (katse'lpa). Bot. [From the lan- 
guage of the Indians of Carolina, where Catesby 
discovered C. bigttonioides in 1 726.] 

A genus of trees (N. 0 . Bignoniaceae), natives 
of N. America, W. Indies, Japan and China, 
having large simple leaves, and terminal panicles 
of trumpet-shaped flowers. Two species, kno^vn 
also as Indian Bean, and St. Domingo or French 
Oak, are cultivated in England. Also aitrib. 

1731-48 Catesby Nat, Hist, Florida (1754) I. 49 The 
Catmpa Tree. 1794 VLexcmRausseaiisBof, xxii. 317 The 
Catalpa is a large tree with leaves remarkably simple and 
heart shaped. 1856 Bryant Winds i. Before you the catal- 
pa’s blossoms ilew. i860 Gosse Rom. NcU. Hist. 174 The 
large white blossoms of a catalpa tree . . just under my 
window. 

Catalysis (katsedisis). [a. Gr. ttaTaXvms dis- 
solution (e. g. of a government), f. Kara\ 6 eiv to 
dissolve, f. /tara down +\ 6 -siv to loosen.] 

1 1 . Dissolution, destruction, ruin. Obs. rare. 

1655 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III 67 In this sad catalysis and 
declension of pety to which we are reduced. x66o Jer. 
Taylor Duct. Dubit. i. iv, The sad catalysis did come, and 
swept away eleven, hundred thousand of the nation. 

2 . Client. The name given by Berzelius to the 
effect produced in facilitating a chemical reaction, 
by the presence of a substance, which itself under- 
goes no permanent change. Also called cottlact 
action. 

1836 Berzelius in Mdiu. New Phil. yruL XXL 223 
Many bodies . .have the property of exei ting on o ther bodies 
an action which is ve^did^rent from chemical affinity. By 
means of this action they produce decomposition in bodies, 
and form new compound into the composition of whieffi 
they do not enter. This new power, hitherto unknown, is 
common both in organic and inorganic nature . , 1 shall . . 
call it catalytic power. I shall also call Catalysis the de- 
composition of bodies by this force, 184a W. Grove Corr. 
Phys. Forces Pref. 12, I am strongly disposed to consider 
that the facts of Catalysis depend upon voltaic action. 
c 1865 in Circ. Sc. 1 . 83/1 By means ofwhat has been termed 
catalysis, alcohol is. .converted into acetic acid. 

Catalysotype (ksetali-sdlaip). Photogr. [f. 
prec. + Gr. tiJitos Type.] A picture produced by a 
calotype process using iodide of iron ; see quot. 

1853 R. Hunt Mem. Photogr. 80 It would seem as if the 
salt of silver^ being slightly affected by the light, sets up a 
catalytic action, y^ch is extended to salts of iron . . The 
catalysis which then takes place has induced me to name 
this process . . the Catalysotype. 1854 Scoffern wi OrYs 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 85. 

Catalytic (ksetali'tik), a. [ad. Gr. KaraXvTM- 
6 s able to dissolve, f. mrdXvffis Catalysis.] Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to, catalysis ; having 
the power of acting by catalysis. 

1836 [see Catalysis 2]. 1839-147 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 
iS3^. 1843 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 That the in- 
cteased electrolytic power of water . . depends upon a cata- 
lytic effect. x86i Times 26 Oct. 6/5 Bodies known as catalytic 
agents. 1876 tr. Schutzenhergers Ferment. 43 The theory 
or catalytic forces . . maintained by Berzelius. 

Hence Cataiy* tioaUy adv., in a catalytic manner, 
by catalytic action. 

1845 G. Dd Simon’s Anim. Chem. I. 19 Fibrin is stated 
to have the power of decomposing binoxide of hydrogen 
catalytically. 

Catamaran (kse tamaxee'n, katse'maran). Also 
7 cattamarau, 8 cataanoran, kattamaran, 9 
catamarrazL. [ad. Tamil ka^a-maram tied tree 
or wood (katta tie, bond ; inaram wood.] 

1 . A kind of raft or float, consisting of two, three 
or more logs tied together side by side, the middle 
one being longer than the others ; nsed in the 
East Indies, especially on the Coromandel coaSt, 
for communication with the shore. Also applied 
to similar craft nsed in the West Indies for short 
voyages, and to others of much larger size used off 
the coast of South America; as well as to a kind of 
raft made of two boats fastened together side by 
side, used on the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. 

1697 Dambier Voy. I. vi. 143 The smaller sort of Bark-logs 
. .are more governable than the other . . This sort of Floats 
are used in many places both in the East and West Indies, 


On the Coast of Coromandel .they call them Catamamns, 
These are but one Log, or two, sometimes of a sort of light 
Wood, .so small, that they carry but one Man, whose legs 
and breech are always in the Water. x6g8 Fryer Acc. E. 
India <f- P. 24 (V.) Coasting along some dattamarans made 
after us. 1779 Forrest Yoy. N. Guinea 263 Rafts of bam- 
boo, like the catamarans on the coast of Coromandel, 1794 
Rising <$■ Seanuinship I. 242 Balsas, or Catamaran, a 
raft made of the trunks of the balsa . . lashed together, and 
used by the Indians, in South .America. The largest have 
9 trunks of 70 or 80 feet in length, are from 20 to 24 feet 
wide, and from 20 to 25 tons burthen 1804 A. Duncan Mar- 
iners Citron. III. XT2 We saw two of the catamarans, .com- 
ing towards us, ivith three black men on each. 1834 
Gaunter Orient. Ann. i. 4 The catamaran . . is generally 
about ten feet long by eighteen inches broad. 1876 Times 
25_ Oct. (D.) The fan of her screw propeller came in contact 
with a floating catamaran, 
ta. attrib. 

1883 Fisheries Exhih. Catal. 47 Tumble overboard Life- 
raft. Reversible Catamaian principle, 

1 2 . Applied to a kind of fire-ship or insliument 
of naval warfare resembling the modem torpedo ; 
esp. to those prepared in 1804 to resist Napoleon’s 
intended invasion of England. Obs. 

1804 Citron. iaAttu. Reg. 4i9/2Thi5 undertaking commonly 
known by the appellation of the Catamaran expedition. 
i8og Naval Citron. XXII. 453 The explosion of a cata- 
maran. X88a Allarovcc in Athensenm 26 Aug. 268/2 He 
expel imented with Fulton's ‘catamarans’ — the prototypes 
of the modern fish torpedoes — against the Boulogne flotilla. 
fig.^ x8aa Byron in Moore Life V. 319 If you have any 
pohtical catamarans to explod^ this is your place. 183s 
Blackm. Mag. XXXI. 480 He is . . the very catamaran of 
oratory, and when he explodes, etc. 

3 . Applied to a cross-grained or quarrelsome per- 
son, esp. a woman. coUoq. [? Associated with cat 7 [ 
1833 Marryat P. Simple vi. The cursed drunken old 
catamaran. 1848 Lvtton Harold iv. x68 To dress that 
catamaran in mail, M. Coluns Anne Page II. 223 
That old catamaran of a maiden aunt of his. 

Ca tamara'n, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] To 
blow up with a catamaran. Also Jig. 

xSzo H. Matthews Diary Invalid (1835) 288 In fact, 
Napoleon has so catamaranned the foundations, that mote 
than one icroulement has already taken place. 

II Catamenia (ksetamz-nia), si. pi. Phys. [Gr. 
Karafiiivia menses, properly neut. pi. of Kara)d]vio5 
monthly, f. month.] The menstrual discharge. 

1734-64 Smellie Midwif. 1 . 107 If the Catamenia do not 
flow at the stated time the patient is soon after seized with 
the Chlorosis. 1845 G. Day SimotPs Anim. Chem. I. 271 
A woman labouring under suppression of the catamenia. 

Catamenial (ksetamlmial), a. [f. prec. -1- -al.] 
Pertaining to the catamenia ; menstrual. 

x8sx Carfenter Matt, Phys. (ed. 2) 314 The Catamenial 
discharge. 1859 Tono Cycl. Anat. V. 662/2 The catamenial 
period and interval together occupy a space of one lunar 
month. 

t Catami'diate, v. Obs. [f. Gr. Karafiudia-uy 
to despise.] 'To put one to open shame and 
punishment for some notorious offence, to scorn, 
to defame’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656), 

Catamite (ksetamsit). [ad. L. Catamitus 
corrupt form of Ganymedes name of Jupiter’s 
cup-bearer; also, a catamite.] A boy kept for 
unnatural purposes. 

1693 Drayton Moon-Calf "Wa, 1753 11 . 484 His smooth- 
chin'd .. catamite. x6ox Holland Pliny I. iii Called 
Cinedopolis, by reason of certain Catamites and shamefull 
baggages that king Alexander the Great left there. 1699 
Bentley 4x7 Agatho himself, .was a Catamite. X795 
T. Taylor Apuleinsvnu (iSzz) 185 A certain young man. . 
a common catamite. 

Hence Ca'tamited, Caiiamiting ppl. adjs. (as if 
from a vb. catamite). 

1634 Heywood Captives il ii, That ould catamiting can- 
kerworme. 1607 Potter Anttq. Greece I, l xxvi. The cata- 
mited Boy shall have no Action issued out against him. 

Catamount (kse't^annt). ^Shortened from 

CATAItOUKTAnf.] 

tl. =sCatamountain; a pard or panther. Obs. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1.5 With clea's or tallons (like a 
Catamount). 1730-6 Bailey {folio) Cat-a-monnt, a Mon- 
grel, or wild Cat. 

2 . A common name in U. S. of the puma or 
cougar (Pelis concolor), also called Panther, 
Painter, and Mountain (or American) Lion. 

X7Q4 S. Williams Vermont 86 The catamount seems to 
be the same animal which the aacients called Lynx. xSafl 
Bro. Joftathaa I. log A wild beast.. I sayl twain’t a 
cattermount tho', was it? 1655 O. W. ’H.oixnss Poems 193 
The woods were full of Catamounts, And Indians red as 
deer, x^ Bmerson Sac. ^ Solit., Courts Wk<i. (Bohn) 
III. 108 The hunter is not alarmed W bears, catamounts, or 
wolves. 1884 Echo 24 Nov. 4/3,10 Pennsylvania, bears and 
catamounts are so numerous, .in Pike county as to be a 
perfect nuisance to the farmers. 

Catamonntain, cat o’ monutain (kseta- 
mawnten, -oimawntto). Forms ; 5-7 oat of the 
mountain, 6-7 oat of mountain, 7-8 catamoun- 
tain(e, (8 cat-amountant), 6- cat o' mountain, 
7- cat-a-mountain. [app. of English formation : 
it does not appear that the ME. ‘ cat of the moun- 
tain ’ was a translation from another language.] 

1 . A name applied ori|^nally to the leopard or 
panther ; by Goldsmith to the Ocelot {Felis 
po/rdaKi)^ and by others to species of Tiger-cat. 


1433-30 tr. Higdeu (Rolls) I. 139 [In Ethiopja] caltes of 
the niownteyne \patdi\. 1526 Tindale Reiu xiii. 2 And the 
beast which 1 sawe was lyke a Catt off the Mountayne. 
1398 G. Gifford Dtsc.Rehg. 134 The black Moore cannot 
change his hew, nor the cat of the mountaine her spots. 1701 
Land. Gaz. No. 3708/4 On the Third is a Cat-amountant. 
X774 Golosh. Nat. Hist. HI. 26a The Catamountaln, or 
Ocelot, is one of the fiercest . . animals in the world. , 1^0 
Ainsworth Tower of Loud, (1864) 163 Moustaches, bristling 
like the whiskers of a cat-a-mountain. 1863 Carlilf Fredk. 
Gt VI. AVI. vii. 211 He springs upon the throat of Hirsch 
like a cat-o'-mountain. 

2 . trails/. A wild man from the mountains. 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Gust. Cotuctry t. i. 400 To a wild fellow 

that would wony her . . To the rude claws of such a cat-o’- 
mountain. 1650 A. B. Jllutat, Poleino 14 To bragg (meerly 
on the dependance o' these crafty Catamountmnes). 1843 
Lvtton Zanoni iv. vi. These wild cats-a-mountain 1 

3 . attrib. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. ii. ii. 27 Your Cat-a-Mountsune- 
lookes,, your red-lattice phrases, a 18^7 Carlvle Misc. 1 . 
29 Boisterous outlaws with huge whiskeis, and the most 
cat-o'-mountain aspect. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark ConJ 
Il.vii. 220 Animated with a ferocious cat-o-mountain spirit. 

t Oatana-dromous, a. Obs. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
catanadronii (Gesner), f. Gr. mri. down + ava up 
-Spopos running.] An epithet preferred by some 
early naturalists to Anadromous. 

[1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Anadromous. .Some use the 
word Caianadromi in the same sense.] Hence in some 
mod. Diets. 

Cat and dog, cat-and-dog. 

1 . Referring to the proverbial enmity between 
the two animals : attrib. Full of strife ; inhar- 
monious; quarrelsome. 

1579 Gosson Sell. Abuse (Arb.) 27 He . . shall see them 
agree like Dogges and Cattes, a»43 Swtsr Phyllis iD.) 
Iney keep at Staines the old Blue Boar, Are cat and dog, 
and rogue and whore. 1831 Scott Kenilw. ii. Married he 
was.. and a cat-and-dog life she led with Tony. xSaz in 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) 1 . 96 The fast-sinking Old Times 
newspaper, its cat-and-dog opponent the New Times. 
x8^ Trollofe Chi-on. Basset 1. xliii. 384 They ..were 
gracious, .and abstained from all cat-and-dog absurdities. 

2 . To rain cats and dogs ; to rain very heavily. 
Also attrib., raining heavily. 

1738 Swift Polite Conv. 11 (D.), I know Sir John will go, 
though he was sure it would rain cats and dogs. 18x9 
Shelley Let. to Peacock 23 Feb., It began raining cats 
and dogs. 1849 Thackeray in Scribners Mag, I. 531/1 
Pouring with rain, .and the most dismal, .cat and dog day. 
8. A game played with a piece of wood called a 
cat (cf. Cat sbj lo a.) and a club called a dog. 

x8o8 in Jamieson. 1884 Public Opinien 3 Sept. 301/a 
Cat and dog is in one sense a classical game. Bunyan tells 
us that he was playing at it. 

Hence Oat-ajid>d.offgiBli a. 
x8|78 Cortili, Mag, XXXVIII. 648 To live under the same 
roof, a cat-and-doggisb life. 

-t-Oatantiphra’Btical, a, Obs, rare‘~K [f. 
Gr. Atar’ ivritppadiv by antiphrais : cf. Antiehbas- 
TIOAL.] =AnTIPHIIABTIO. 

1643 f. Goodwin Innocency ^ Tr, Triumph, 51 It may be 
that this argument is figurative and ca^antipbrastic^l : 
And so, by confusions, disorders, etc. he means peace, unitie 
and concord amongst men. 

Catapan Ckse'tapsen). [ad. med.L. catapanrus 
cate-, cati-’, in F. catapan’, according to littr^, 
f. Gr. OTiTeirdvw tuv bfiapdTwv (he who is) placed 
over the dignities.] The officer who governed 
Calabria and Apulia under the Byzantine emperors. 
X787-51 Chambers Cycl,, Catafan 01 Cattpan, a name the 
later Greeks, about the twelfth century, gave riie governor 
of their dominions in Italy. 1833 tr. Sisntondi's Ital. Rep, 
i. 34 From time to time . . a catapan, or other magistrate, 
was sent. 1835 Milman Lat. Chr, (1864) III. vi. ii. 428 
The Greek Argyrous the last catapan, the ally of Leo IX. 
had retired in despair. 

'I* Ca'tapasilL. Obs. Med. [ad. Gr. Kar&mffpa 
(‘Panins .lEgineta vii, 13’, Syd. Sec. Lex."), f. 
Kwravdara-uv to besprinkle, strew over.] * A former 
term . . for any medicine in powder, which 
was sprinkled on ulcers ’ {Syd. Soc. LexJ). 

X637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, sox Odoriferous Powders 
. . strewed itpon cloaths are properly called Catapasms. 
1678-96 in Phillips. x8x8 in Todd. 1849 in Smart. 
CatapeltiCi «. (sb.) rare—^. [a. Gr. mra- 
ireXTiK-^ pertaining to a Catapult.] A. a^', 
Pertaining to a catapult. B. sb. A catapult. 

1849 in Smart iad/.), 1864 in Webster (adj. and sb.), 
Catapetalons (ksetapctalss), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Kara, each to eacil + irdraXov Petal + -OUS.] 
Having the petals ‘ united only by cohesion with 
united stamens, as in Mallow ’ (Gray Bot. Text-bk. 
401). 1847 in Craig. 

II Catapetasma (ksetapitcezma). [Gr. -Acara- 
ndraaiia curtain, veil, the veil of the temple, f. 
Karaireravvi-vai to spread out over.] The curtain 
at the chancel-screen, veiling the altar from the 
congregation, in the (^reek Church. 

1798 W. Tooke Catherine II (ed. 2) II. v. 85 On the roof, 
over the catapetasma and holy doom, is a representation of 
the supreme being. 

CataphO'Hic, a. [f- Gr, nard+^anr^ voice, 
sound + -IC. Cf. Cataooustios.] Pertaining to 
cataphonics. In mod. Diets. 
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Catapkonics i^ksctaffniks), sb.jil. The science 
of reflected sounds ; = Catacoustics. 

168^ Pkil, Trims. XIV 473 Unless we call them Cata- 
phomeks. 1819 Ri.es Cata^honia, in Music, synony* 
mous with catacaustics. 

+ Ca'taphor. Obs. [medical L. cataphora, coma, 

a. Gr. jcaTo^p-a, a bringing down, a lethargic 
attack.] ‘ A deep or dead sleep ’ (Blount 1656 k 
Catapliract (kse-tafrsektk [In sense i, ad. L. 
lataphractes, a, Gr. KarafpoKrt]! coat of mail; in 
2, ad. L. cataphractus, Gr. Karaippaicro^ clad in 
full armour j f. Korwppaaativ to clothe in mail.] 

"f 1 . An ancient coat of mail. Obs. 

X581 SwiLB Tacitus Hist. i. Ixxix. (1501) 44 Catapkracts, 
a Gnd of hamish.. composed of iron plates or stiffe bend- 
lether, 1855 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages iv. 117 The 
ancient cataphract, the military habit of the patricians. 

Jig. sbaij Felthau Resolves n. yiii, Virtue is a Cata- 
phract : for in vain we arm one Limb, while the other is 
without a defence. 

"b. ZooU ‘The armor of plate covering some 
hshes.’ Webster cites Dana. 

2 . A soldier in Ml armour. 

i 67X MiLTOit Samson 1619 Before him and behind, Archers 
and slingers, cataphracts and spears. 1814 H. Busk Fugit. 
Pieces 173 Around, in panoply complete. Grim cataphracts 
await. 

H Catachrestically for Catabact. 

1381 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 72 Borne so neere the 
dull making Cataphract of NiJtis, that you cannot heare the 
Plannet-hke Munck ofPoetiie. 1603 Sis C. Heydon ysid. 
Astral. To Rdr. 7 As he were borne neere die dull making 
cataphract of Nitus. 

Hence Ca-tapbracted. a., Zool. covered with a 
scaly or homy armonr; Cataplixa'ctic a., ‘per- 
taining to or resembling a cataphract’ (Webster), 
1881 S^d. Sac. Lex., Catajhracled, covered with a homy 
skin, as with a scaly cuirass. 

t Ca’tapbxagm. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. type 
*KaTa<[}payfJta, f. as prec.] Defensive covering or 
coating. 

zSsfi J. ScRjEWT tr. lykite's Ptripatet. Inst. 380 The left 
side . , necessarily participates moire of the Vegetative Ver- 
tue then any other member of the exteriour Cataphragm. 

Cataplirygian (k%tafii'd2’a.n), a. and sb. Ch. 
Hist. One of a heretical sect in the 2nd century 
who followed the errors of Montanus j a Montanist j 
so called because they originated in Phrygia. 

*58^ Rogers 39 A rt. 6$ The . . Ca taphrygians . . who held 
how Christ not in body hut in soul ascended into heaven. 
1750 Lardner rPks . (1838J III. 90. 

Catapliyllary (ksetafiiSri), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Koabi. down, degraded + ^xsKkav leaf + - aev.] Cata- 
pkyllary leaves', the colourless or brownish sc^es 
found on various parts of plants, esp. underground, 
regarded as modifications of foliage-leaves. 

187s Bennett & Dyer SachJ Bot, 1. iik 193 Scale- or 
‘Cataphyllary-Leaves'areusually produced on underground 
shoots, .although they also frequently occur above ground, 
especially as an envelope to the winter-huds of woody 
plants (as the horse-chestnut, oak, etc.\ 

+ Catapliy' sic, a. Ohs. [f. Gr. Kara down, 
against, etc.-\-<pvfns natuie+-lo.] Contrary to nature. 
So Oatapliysios sb, pi. (itorue-wd .') ; see quot. 

*fe4 Je?- Taveor XealPres. A ij, The wildnesse. .of their 
Cataphysicks (for MetMhysicks it is notl their af&naatives 
and neratives are neitner natural, nor abovoi nor besides 
nat^, but agsdnst it. 2656 Blouwt Glasscigrn Caiafhysick, 
against nature, 

Catapliysical, a. tunct-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-Alf.] Against nature, unnatural ; infra-natural. 

1839 De Quincey Aiitabiog. Sk. Wks. 1,337 (D.) A visual 
object, falling under hyper-physical or cata-physical laws. 
nut. II, y, asi Some artists.,have given to Sir Walter 
Sratt a pile of forehead which is unpleasing and cataphysi- 
cal, m fact a caricature of anything, .seen in nature. 

Cataplasm (kae-taplaeE’m), AJed. [a. F. cala- 
plast/te, ad. L, ccUaplasnia, a. Gr. Kar&irXxL<syi,a poul- 
tice, f. Kara-vXaagftv to plaster over, apply a 
plaster,] A poultice ; formerly also a pkister. 

. 1SS3 T. Gale Antidat. 1. i. 2 Cataplasmes made with the 
luse of these herbes, and with floure. idea 5 haks. Ham. 
ly. vii. 144. x6za Woodall Sttrg. Mate Wks. (1653] 90 A 
made ofbread crums, milk, and a little Safem. 
X036 ^CocKEBAM Caiaflns^ptti a plaister, compounded of 
ceitaine oyntments to cure sores, c 17*0 Gibsoii l^arriers 
DisJ. xiii. C17W) a6i Some make a distinction between 
PoiUtise Md (^taplasm. 1866 S. Thomson Diet. Horn. 
Med, 356 The well known mustard plaster or cataplasm. 

Spanish Cur. iv. v, This Cataplasm, of a 
wll-co2en^ Lawyer. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 
VllJ., 135 Ihe emollient cataplasms of robbery and conlis- 
ration. 1831 Gfk. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1 . 46a En- 
uwvour has been made to provide a cataplasm, 

Catapla'sniic, a. [f. prec.+-io.] Of the nature 
of a cataplasm. So Catapla'smical a. 

1630 J. Taylor (WatoP.) Wks.xi. 239/2 ACataplosmicall 
to cure the impostumes of vice, 
1689 Moyle Sea Ckyrurg. ir. xxviii. 84 To make it into a 
Cataplasmick consistence. 


Ca^aple'ctic, a. [mod. ad. Gr, KaTairkijicTiK-os 
fitted to strike or be stricken down: see Cata- 
plexy.] Of or pertaining to cataplexy. 

XM3 Romanes hlent, Evol, Anirn. xviii. 309 Such an 
animal as a wood-louse or death-watch, which fall into a 
kataplectic state immediately on being aiarmwii , 


Catapleiite (kretaplJ ait). [Named 1850, 

f. Cir. Kara together with. + irXetov more + -lTE, 
because it occurs along with seveial other minerals.] 
A hydrous silicate of zirconium and sodium ; a 
hexagonal opaque mineral of light yellowish-biown 
colour. 1854 Dana Min. (1868) 401. 


Cataplexy (kae'tapleksi). [In Ger. kataplexie, 
mod. f. Gr. KOLTawKij^is (Hippocrates) stupefaction, 
f. Kararr\ija<r-fiv to strike down with tenor or the 
like.] The temporary paralysis or hypnotic stale 
in animals when ‘shamming death’. 

3883 Romanes Meat. Evol. Auisn xviil. 308 The researches 
of Professor Preyer on the hypnotism of animals . . showed 
Ibat fright is a strongpredi^osing cause of ' Kataplexy or 
mumenc sleep in animals .He a-scribes the shamming dead 
of insects to the exclusive influence of kataplexy. 

■f Catapo'dially. Obs. nonce-iod. [? f. Gr. 
Kara ir 6 ha(s close behind, immediately after.] 
c 1600 Timon iv. iiL (1842) 66 The moone may bee taken 
4 manner of wales ; either specificatiuely, or quidditatiuely, 
or superficially, or catapodially. 

t Catapre'stoyter. Obs. notue-ud. [f. Gr. 
Kara against -I- P besbytbb.] A presbyter cala- 
chrestically so called ; or an ojiposition-presbyter. 

3639 Gauden Tears of^ Ch. 429 (D.) Various factions . 
have each their Anti-Ministers, Uieie Cata-Presbyters, or 
counter-preachers bandying one against the other. 

t Catapuce. Obs. Ho b. [a. F. catapiice ; in 
It. cedapuzza, med.L. cataputia : cf. L. catapotmm, 
Gr. karavhriov that which can be gulped down, 
pill, bolus (whence It. catapoHo, Floiio).] Lesser 
Spurge Euphorbia Lathyris. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nonne Pr. T. 143 Of catapus or of gaylre 
herns. [1791 Huddesford Salt/iag. (1793) 140 Without 
purge or catapotium. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Set, xx. 
284 Called Broad leaved Spurge or Cataputia.] 

Catapult (ksctapnlt). Foims: 6 catapelt, 
-pulte, 6- oatapulta (only in sense l), 7- oata- 
pult, [a. F. catapulte orL. catapulta, a. Gr. xara- 
ireXrqs catapult, prob. f. Kara against + irdXAetv 
to htirl, cast, poise (a missile).] 

1 . An ancient military engine for discharging 
daits, stones, or other missiles ; the motive power 
being obtained by a strong lever woiking on an 
axis, which was tightly strained with twisted ropes 
and suddenly released. 

The ballista and catapulta were originally distinct, the for- 
mer being used for throwing stones, etc., and latter for 
darts ; but afterwards the names were used synonymously. 

*577 Hanmer Aw. Eccl Hist. (1619) 403 The great hollow 
Catapelts which slioote the darts from aloft. XS 99 Thymne 
Auisnadv. (1875) 41 The Ramme..farr different in forme 
from the magonell or catapulte. 1603 Camden Ron. (1637) 
206 When a catapult was first seen at Lacedemon, Archi- 
medes exclaimed : O Hercules, now manhood is come to an 
end. 3732 Lediaro Sethos It ix. 277 Catmiulta's and bat- 
tering rams. 3761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xxiv. May my 
brains be knock d out by a . . catapulta. 1795 Southey Joan 
of Arc VIII. 333 The catapults Drove there their dreadful 
darts. 1839 w. Irving Granada (1850) 338 The mangipH 
body of the Moor was . . thrown into the City from a cata- 
pult. 1830 ‘ Bat ' Cricket-Man, 49 By the application of 
the Catapulta to peaceful purposes, the batting has been. . 
improved. 1878 B. Smith Carthage 392 The Matrons cut off 
their long hair and twisted it into ropes for the catapults. 

2 . An instniment consisting of a forked stick 
with an elastic band fastened to the two prongs, 
used to shoot small stones, bullets, peas, etc. 

1871 A. R. Hope Schoolboy Fr. (1875) 227 The holes seem 
to have been made by a catapult. 1887 Manch. Guard. 

7 May 9 He . . shot the bird with a catapult. Mod. The 
police have orders to seize all catapults. 

Hence CatapuTtlc a., Catapnltie'v, one who 
works a catapult (cf. fusilier, etc.), 

3831 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX, 306 Balls aie 
showered upon them . . from a hundred calapultic arms, 
1839 Helps Friends in C. Set ii. I. ii. 146 Flinging the 
ball with ^apultio force. 3860 Reade Cloister 4- H. xliu. 
(D ) The besiegers, .sent foiwaid their sappers, pioneers, 
catapultiers, and ciossbowmen 


Catapult, V. [f. prec. sb.] a. To 

hnrl as from a catapult, to. To shoot or shoot 
at with a catapult, c. ifttr. To discharge a cata- 
pult; hence Catapulting vbl, sb, 

3848 Slac^. Mag, LXIII. 499 The throne itself was 
catapulted into the square. 3S80 Eaily Tel, 17 Feb 
Lovely creatures are catapulted into the air and fall down 
into a net. _i88i Chequered Career 3 The lead . . we saved 
for catapultuig, an amusement only indulged in by lower 
Doys. 3883 D. Pryde Highways 0 / Lit. H. 30 He [a boy] 
catapults sparrows. 

t Oataput. Obs. [in medX. and It. (Florio) 
catapuiia\ (See quot.) 

1688 R. Holme Artmury n. 420/2 The Catheter of some 
termed a C^taput, and Cataputia ; it is an Instrument long, 
narrow and round .it is to search a deep wound, and also;, 
to pour or squirt m liquid Oyntments and Salves. 

Catajract (kse’tarsckt), sb. Forms ; 5 oata- 
lacte, (cateracte, oatterak, 6 catracts, cathar- 
aot, catarrhaote, 6-7 eatarract(e, 7 oattaraot, 
chatexaot, 8 catarect, 6- catarack), 7- cataract, 
[a. F. cataracte (in senses 1-4, 6), ad. 'L..cataracta. 
waterfall, portcullis, floodgate, a. Gr. KaTap(^p'^&KTtjs 
down-rushing, a down rushing bird, a portcullis, 


waterfall, ?(in LXXl floodgate; f. Karapaaa-uv 
to dash down, dash headlong, msh or fall headlong, 
as rain or a river, f. Kar or Karb, down -)-d/>d<r<r- or 
fibair-eiv to dash. (But some think it a deriv. of 
Karapprjyvv-vai to bieak down.) The sense-develop- 
ment in Gr., L., and Fr.-Eng., is not in all respects 
clear.] 

f 1 . pi. The ‘ flood-gates ’ of heaven, viewed as 
keeping back the rain (with reference to Geu. vii. 
II, viii. 2, where Heb. has nmN lattices, windows, 
LXX Karappajcrai, Vnlg. caiaractse, the former 
piob., ihe latter certainly, = flood-gates, sluices ; 
hence also Fr. cataracies du del). This, the earliest 
use in Eng., is now Obs. 

1430 Lydg. ChroH. Troy 111. xxiv, It semed in the high 
heauen The Cataractes hadden be vndo. c 3460 TowueTey 
Myst. 32 (Matz.) Now ar the weders cest, and cateractes 
knyt. i 6 z 2 Brerewood Lasig, 4- Rehg, xiii. 137 To open 
the Cataracts of Heaven, and pour down water continually. 
3636 Earl Momm. Arfw.j'V./’ar^mwr.gsThathe wouldopen 
the Chateracts of Heaven. 1667 Milton P. L, xi. 824. 
1684 Burnet Th, Earth I. 13 The rain descended for forty 
days, the cataracts or floodgates of heaven being open’d, 
t b. applied to waterspouts ; also traitsf. 
iSSS Eden Decades W. hid. (Arb.) 386 They say. .that in 
ceiteyne places of the sea, they sawe certeyne stremes of 
water which they caule spoutes faulynge owt of the ayer 
into the sea. .Sum phantasie that these shulde bee the cat- 
ractes of heauen whiche were all opened at Noes fludde. 
1603 Shaxs. Lear III. ii. 2 Blow windes, and crack yoiii 
cheeks ; Rage, blow You Cataracts, and Hyrricano's spout. 
3634 Herbert Trav, 7 A long spout of stinking raine Py- 
ramide wise, dissolved itselfe very neere us. This hidious 
Cataract. i6fo Milton P. L, ii. 176 What if all . . tHs 
Firmament Of Hell should spout her Cataracts of Fiie. 

2. A waterfall ; properly one of considerable 
size, and falling headlong over a precipice ; thus 
distinguished from a Cascade. 

[A rare sense in Gr., but common in L., where applied to 
the Cataracts of the Nile.] 

3S94 Bp. King fonas (1618)346 We see what catairhactes 
and downe-falls there aie by the rage of the water. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 98 The lowest cataract or fal of water 
[of the Nile]. x6ia Drayton Poly-olh. vi. 88 Wiere Tivy 
falling down doth make a Cataract. 3725 De Foe Voy. 
round W. (1840) 343 A terrible noise, as of a mighty cata- 
ract, or waterfall. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. P/iys. 
Sc. § 16 (1849) 333 The great cataracts of the Oronoco. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece II. 183 From the steppes of Scythia to 
the cataracts of the Nile. 

b. iransf, A violent downpour or rush of water. 

1634 Herbert Trav, 54 A violent slorme of raine . . 
caused such a sudden Deluge and Caltaract, that a Carravan 
of two thousand Camels perisht. 376a Falconer ShiMur, 
HI. 290 From on high huge Cataracts descend. 184a Ten- 
NVsoN Locksley Hall hi, The hollow ocean-ridges roaring 
into cataracts. x86o Froude Hist. Eng, VI. 1 Cataracts of 
water flooded the houses in the city, and turned the streets 
into rivers. 

c. traitsf. and fig. (cf. flood). 

c i 63«) Drumm. of Hawtu. Poems 61 And Tongues . . (Could 
ye amidst Worlds Cataracts them heare). 3784 Cowper 
Task IV. 73 Cataracts of declamation thunder here. 1864 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt. I. 111. v, 364 His cataract of black 
beard Ibid. V. xni. iv, 44 Never came such a calaiact of 
evil news on an Aulic Council befoie. 

1 3 . A portcullis ; also the grating of a window. 
Obs. [Prob. in Gr. earlier than sense i ; common 
in med.L, but raie in Eng.] 

[t^po-i MS, Vtcard Roll Yorh, In 3 cateiacta facta ante 
hostiura Will de Pieston, 6<f.] 1636 Blount Glossogr., Cata- 
ract, a Portcullis, a 3^3 Urquhart Rabelais iii. ProL, 
Others . . assured the Port-culleyK fastned the Herses, 
Saiasinasks and Cataracts. 1853 SroequELER Milit. £n- 
cycl., Cataract, a portcullis. 

4 . Pathol. An opacity of the crystalline lens of 
the eye, or of the capsule of the lens, or of both, 

* producing more or less impairment of sight, but 
never complete blindness ’ iJSyd. Sac. Lex ). 

JApp. a fig. use of the sense portcullis. In Fr,, the phy- 
mcian A. Pard (c 1330) has ‘ cataracte ou coulisse ’ ; and 
Cot^r. (i6ii)_has contisse ' a portcullis . . also a web in the 
eye , the notion being that even when the eye is open, the 
cataract qhstiucts^ vision, as the portcullis does a gateway. 
(But if originally in med.L., it might arise from the sense 
window-grating clathraia, Du Cange.)] 

«47 Boorde Brev. Health Ixvi. 28 h, A Catharact, the 
which doth let a _man to se perfytly. 1373 Turberv. Fal- 
conrie 23s Ther is a Cataract, which doth light upon the 
eyes of a Hawke. 1399 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 
54/2 For Catarracts or Pearles of the Eyes, x6zz Florio, 
Cfiardiia. .called a Cataract or a pin and web. 1782 W. 
Heberden Comm. Ixvi, (1806) 329 A cataract is always pre- 
raded by a dimness, or blue cloudiness of objects. 3793 
Boswixl Johnson (1833) 1 . 221 To understand that he would 
couM her gratis, if the cataract was ripe. 182a (^ood Study 
of Med. (1844] III. t68 Simple cataract comes on without 
pain, 3876 tt. Wagneds Gen, Pathol, 40 Cataract is especi- 
alw transmissible in the female line. 
fig. 3630 Brathwait Ei^. Gentlew. (3641) 319 Those 
thicke Cataracts of earthly vanities are dispersed, a 3711 
Ken HytmiMuo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 41 Your eyes thus 
dimly will Things Heav’nly see. Till they from sensual 
Cataracts are free, 

f 6. A biake for flax. Ohs. rare. 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais ui. 1 . 401 Athwart those Cata- 
lacts they break and bruise to very Trash the woody 
paicels. ' 

0 . Mech, A form of governor for single-acting 
steam-engines, in which the stroke is regulated by 
the flow of water through an opening. 
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1832^ B \BBAGt: Econ. Meaittf. iii. (ed. 3) 27 Another very 
beautiful contrivance for regulating the numbei of strokes 
made by a steam-engine, .is called the Cataract. 1861 Ran- 
king Eng. 58 A pump brake of a simple kind is ex- 

emplified in the apparatus called the cataract. 

+ 7 . (See qnot.) Obs. 

_ 1400 Rel. Ani. I. 9 Cataracta, a catarac of the ethere, 

i. vta subterrauea. 

8. attfzb. and Comb., as cataract patient, curls, 
"ajig, etc. ; cataract-like adj. ; cataract- 7 uise adv. ; 
cataract-bird, an Australian bird (see quot.) ; 
cataract-knife, cataract-needle, a knife and 
needle used in the extraction of cataract, or in 
couching. 

1868 Wood Homes toiibowt H. xii. 215 The bird is called 
..the ^Cataract Bird ne6ricata)heca.use it is al- 

ways found where water-courses rush through rocky ground 
tin Australia]. 18^ Sala in Hat/y Tel. at Nov., That 
beaming belle .. with the ’'Cataract curls i860 Tyndall 
Clac. r. li. 12 An avalanche pours *cataract-like over a ledge. 
1688 R. Holme Antioiiry iii. 300/2 A *Cataract-needle .is 
used to draw up the Cataract off the sight of the eye while 
it is cuting away. i88a Good Study of Med. (1844) III. 165 
A ^’cataract patient sees a lighted candle as if it were in- 
volved^ in a cloud. _t87o Athenseum 31 Dec. 881 BoUeau 
Despreaux himself, in his court suit and his ^cataract wig. 
1879 J, Hawthorne Laneh. Mill 39 The stream fell •cata- 
ract-wise into a deep pool below. 

Cataract, ff. prec. sb.] 
a. traits. To pour like a catatect, to pour co- 
piously [nonce-use), b. intr. To fall in a cataract. 

1796 Coleridge Zff/. in ZiV. App. (1847)11. 370 The 

Monthlfr has cataiacted panegyiic on me. 183a J. Wilson 
in Blackia. Mag. XXXII. 125 No river should cataract 
latger than the Clyde. 1844 E. Warburton Cresemt ^ 
CTTisr (184s) 1 . 285 Ihe whole body of the Nile precipitates 
itself, .cataracting very respectably. 

Ga*taracted, ppl. a. [f. Cataract sb. or v. 
+ -ED.] Having cataracts ; poured in cataracts. 
1830 Slacfow. Mas. XXVIII. 146 With rivers cataracted 
among the mountains. 1832 Wilson ibid. XXXI. 866 They 
look down into the cataracted abysses. 

t Catara'ctic, a. Obs. [f. Cataract - i- -lo.] 
Of the nature of a cataract (see senses 2 and 5 of 
the sb. ). So Catara'ctical a. 

1693 J* Beaumont On Suntets Tit. Earth 1. 56 Cataracti- 
cal Falls, and Seipentine Courses of Rivers. /ii693Urqu- 
HARi Rabelais iw. 1 . 401 Certain Catarractick Instruments. 
Catara’ctine, a. [f. as piec. + -ine.] =prec. 
1836 Kane Arct, ExpL 1 . 333 These cataractme glaaers. 
t Cataractist. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ist.] A 
surgeon or practitioner who treats cataracts. 

i^ tr. Paracelsus Archid. ii. 1,^.0 Accoidiug to the pre- 
scription of the Catarractists or blind Doctors. 

Cataractous (ksei^as'ktas), a. Pathol, [f. 
Cataract -i- -ous.] Affected with cataract. 

1824 Travers'Zw. Eye (ed. 3) 319 The cataractous eye is 
not unfrequently amaurotic. 1873 H. Walton Bis. Eye 
743 In ordinary cataractous capsular opacity. 

Catarle, var. of Catert. 

Catarrh (kata'i), j'A Forms: 6 cattar, oatta- 
rue, oatarb, oatterbe, Sc. caterr, catter, 6-7 
catar, catarre, catarrbe, 7 oatarr, catbar, ca- 
tbarre, catber, 7- catarrh, [a. F. catarrhe, 
in 15th c. caterre, i6th c. catarre ( = Pr. catar, Sp., 
It. catar rd), ad. L. catarrh-us, ad, Gr-ward/ipovs run- 
ning down, rheum, f. Harappav to flow down.] 
tl. The profuse discharge from nose and eyes 
which generally accompanies a cold, and which 
was formerly supposed to run down from the 
brain ; a ‘running at the nose’. Obs. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. vii. iv. (1493) 224 _Dis- 
soluynge and shedynge thumours of the need highte 
Catanus.] 1^33 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 23 b, E^ges 
be good ageinst Catars, or stilling out of the hed into 
the stomake. Ibid. 66 b, Cataires or reumes. x^6 
Bellemoen Cron 46 a (Jam.) In the nixt winter Julius 
Fron^nus fell in giet infirmite be imoderat fiux of catter. 
1386 T. B. Ba Pnmaud.Fr. Acad, ii, (1594) 364 Sodainely 
choked by catarrhes, which like to floods of waters, runne 
downewards. _ 1&7 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 272 The catar 
or rhume, which, in a horse, is called the glaunders. 1636 
in Blount Glossogr. i^-o E. Darwin Zoo/t._(.i^s) I. 423 
When the secretion of these capillary glands is increased, 
it is termed simple catarrh. 

"I* 2 . Fonnerly also applied to : Cerebral effusion 
or haemorrhage ; apoplexy. Obs. 

1332 Lyndesay Monarche 5117 Sum ar dissoluit suddantlye 
Be Cattarue or be Poplesye, 1379 Fenton Guicciard, lit. 
(1399) 142 King Charles dyed . . of a catterhe which the 
Phisitians cidl apoplexie. 1708 Kersey, Catarih of the 
Spinal Marrow, a Falling-out of the Marrow of the Back- 
bone. x7ax-x8oo in Bailey. 

3 . Inflammation of a mucous membrane ; usually 
restricted to that of the nose, throat, and bronchial 
tubes, causing increased flow of mucus, and often 
attended wilh sneezing, cough, and fever; con- 
stituting a common ‘cold’. 

Often with qualifying word, as alcoholic, bron- 
chial, chronic, gastric, uterine catarrh ; epidemic 
catarrh, influenza ; summer catarrh, hay-asthma. 

1388 R. Parke tr. Mendozds Hist. China 132 A ge- 
neral! sicknesse . . called the Cattarre or murre. 1673 
Gascoigne in Rigaud Corr. Sc. Men (1841) I. 221 Tne 
great epidemical catarrh, which hath ranged through so 
many countries. X771 Smollett Humphr. CL (1815) 107 
Rheumatisms, catarrhs, and consumptions, are caught in 


these nocturnal pastimes. 1782 E. Gray in Med. Commiin, 

1. 47 At Venice, .the common name of the disease, Russian 
catarrh (influenza]. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Annt. (1807) 
117 The Symptoms which attend catarrh are too generally 
known to require being mentioned. x8x8 Moore Fudge 
Fam. Parts vi. 171 Your cold, of course, is a catarrh. 1831 
Youatt Horse xii. {1847) 258 Various names . . influenza, 
distemper, catarrhal fever, and epidemic catiurb.^ x8^ 
Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 338 So oppressed am I with this 
American catarrh, as they call it. 

Catarrh, o. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] To remove 
or take by catarrh. 

1822 Lamb in Life ^ Lett, xii. (1837) xii As many clerks 
have been coughed and catarrhed out of it [the War-Office] 
into their freer graves. 

Catarrhaete, obs. form of CaTxVBAct. 
t Gatarrhago'gal, a. Obs. rare. [Implies a 
sb. catarrhagogue, f. Catarrh sb. + -ayuyos 
leading.] Carrying off catarrh. 

1631 Biggs Hew Disp. P240 A catarragogall Remedy. 

Gatarrhal (kata-nQ), a. [f. Catarrh + -al: 
in mod.F. catai rhall\ Of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, catarrh. 

x63x Biggs Ntiu Bisp. r 238 Catarrhall defects. 1787 
Gentl. Mag. Nov. 1020/2 Catarrhal fevers have now become 
more frequent 1824 J. M'-Cui loch HighLScotl. III. 193 
The catarrhal phenomenon of St. Kilda. X848 Kingsley 
in Fraser's il/ag. 104 A soulless, skyless, catarrhal day. 
1870 Rolleston Anim. Lfe Introd. 17 note, A spasmodic 
and catarrhal affection, not unlike hay fever. 

Gatarrhine, catarhi^e (kse taroin), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. KOTO alongside of-k/is, piv-a nose, nostnl.] 
Name of one of the two divisions of the order 
Quadrumana, including those apes or monkeys, 
which have the nostrils close together, oblique, 
and directed downwards, and opposable thumbs 
on all the limbs. It includes all the apes of the 
old world, b. as sb. A catarrhine monkey. 

186a Dana Man. Geol. 422 note. The Catarrhines, con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, excepting one at Gibraltar. X863 
Huxley Man’s Place Nat. i 23 The man-like apes . . axe 
what are called ‘Catarrhine apes'; that is, their nostrils 
have a narrow partition, and look downwards. x88i Spec- 
tator 25 Dec., Our common ancestor the catarrhine ape. 

t Gata'rrhish, a. Obs. [f. Catarrh sb. + 
-ISH 1.] Of the nature of catarrh. 

1689 Moyle Sea City* tug. in. x. 114 To purge the Brain, 
and all the Body of that Catarrish humour. 

tGata'rrbOpouS, a. Obs. [f. Gr. Karappoir-os 
(f. Kara down + poirff downward inclination) + 
-OUS.] Tending or moving downwards. 

x666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. x. 92 Why the same corro- 
sive humour should sometimes prove Anarihopons . . and 
otherwhiles Catarrhopous (flowing downwards). 

Gata'rrlioxis, a. ? Obs. [f. Catarrh + -ous : 
app. after i6th c. F. catarreux, catarrheuxi\ 
Pertaining to, subject to, or of the nature of, 
catarrh; = Catarrhal. 

X651 Biggs Netu Bisp. f 230 To excrete the catanhous 
matter. 178a Johnson in Boswell (1831) V. 29, I am now 
harassed by a catarrhous cough. x8tg Rees Cycl. s. v., 
Cure for a catanhous cough.. Me inhalation of the vapour 
of warm water. 

t Oataru'mpant, (?) -rampant, a. nonce-wd. 
(humorous) : cf. Gr. Kara, cat and rampant. 

i6k T. Flunket Char. Gd. Commander 49 , 1 hope. .Their 
Cat-hke Cause, that lusty Fuss is nigh To hanging; not- 
withstanding that she is So Catarumpant now. 

t Gataskeua'stic, a. Obs. rare-\ [ad. Gr. 
KaTaaKtvaaTwbs constructive (in Aristotle Phet, 

2. 26, 3, opposed to \vTtK 6 s destructive), f. aara- 
ffK(va(tiv to equip, prepare, construct^ f, KaTcufHevi) 
prepaiation,] Constructive. 

X64S J. G[oodwin] Innoc. ^ Truth Tru 41 No occasion 
to areue any thing . . in acataskeuastique or positive Way. 

+ Catasophistry. Obs. rare—K [f. Sophib- 
TRX, after Gr. Koraaotfu^effBai to outwit, to evade 
by quibbling, f. ward down, etc. f to 

quibble, etc.] Quibbling, deceit. 

1609 J. Melvill Let. in Btarp (184a) 782 Greater craft . . 
and calasophistrle wer nevir usit. 

Gataspilite (katm'spilsit). Min. [Named in 
1867 f. Gr. KaraaiTiXos spotted, defiled -b -ite.] 
A hydrous silicate of alumina, with some iron, 
manganese, etc. ; an ash-grey pearly mineral found 
in Sweden. x868 Dana Min. 403 

IlCatasta, [a. L. catasta scaflold, stage for 
selling slaves, etc., also an engine of torture. 
According to Lewis and Short, f. Gr, mraaTaais 
settling, putting down, fixed state, etc. (? Thence 
It. catasta fiuieral-pile, Fg. catasta stall in which 
slaves are set for sale).] 

a. JSist. A block on which slaves were exposed 
for sale. b. Mist. A stage or bed of torture used 
in early Christian times, Humorously or 
affectedly used for the stocks [obs.). 

1630 A. B. Mutai. Polemo 12 What will not money do 
with a Scot (now their Catasta is in readiness). 1664 Butler 
Hud 11. I. 238 In close Catasta shut [ed. 1694 401 note, 
Catasta is but a pair of Stocks in Enelish]. 1685 J. Scott 
Chr. Life [vji/i) III. 91 How could ^ey have sung in the 
midst of Flames, smiled upon Racks, triumjghed upon 
Wheels and Catastaes. 2833 Kingsley Hypatia xiii. (Hoppe) 
Standing an hour on the catasta to be handled from head 
to foot in the minimum of clothing. 


Gatastaltic, « Mtd, [ad. L. caiastaltk-us, 
a. Gr. KaTaaTahriKos, f. KaraariW^iv to repiess, 
check.] Restraining, checking : formerly applied 
to astringent and styptic substances. 

X85X in hlAYNE, 

II Gatastasis (katccstasis). [Gr. uaraaraffis 
settling, appointment; settled condition; f. wafl- 
icfravai to set down, appoint, establish, settle ; f. 
Kari down ara- stand. In mod.F. caiastase.'] 

1 . (See quots.) [This sense not in Gr. or L.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Catastasis, the thiid part of a 

Comedy, and signifies the state and full vigour^ of it. Tra- 
gedies and Comedies have four principal paits in respect of 
the matter treated of. i. Protasis, a Epitasis. 3. Caias- 
tasis, 4, Catastrophe, 1668 Drvden Brant. Poesy in 
Arb. Canter III, 320 Thiidly. The (Catastasis or Counter- 
turn, which destroys that expectation. 1731 Chambers 
CycL, Catastasis..^e third part of the antient drama; 
being that wherein the intrigue is supported, carried on, 
and heightened till it be ripe for the unravelliiig in the 
catastrophe. X76X Sterne Tnst. Shattdyvt, Slawketti. Tale, 
The epitasis, wherein the action is more fully entered upon 
and heightened, till it arrives at its state or height, called 
the catastasis. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, (1872) 11. vi. i. 223 
No catastrophe, rather a catastasis or heightening. 

2 . Phet. The narrative part of a speech, usually 
the beginning of it, in which the orator sets forth 
the subject to be discussed. (la mod. Diets.) 

3 . Med. ‘The state or condition of anything; 
constitution ; habit of body (In mod. Diets.) 

t Gatastematic, a. Obs. rare~\ [ad. Gr. 
KaTaarrjitariKSs established, sedate, moderate, tran- 
quil (in ^Sovfi Ka.Ta<tTijitariiefi moderate pleasure, 
a term of the Epicurean philosophy), f. Karaariipm 
settlement, constitution, f. KaBiaravai ; see prec.] 
X633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 134/2 Catastematick, 
permanent pleasure, which consisteth in privation of Gjtef 
and a quiet void of all disturbance, which Epicurus held [to 
be our ultimate end]. 

Cataster. [ad. It. Sp., Cadastre. 

1835 Milman Lat. Chrisitanity IX, xtr. t, 18 The valua- 
tion of Pope Nicholas, the established cataster which had 
been acted on for above a century, 

Gatasterism (katm'stmiz’m). [ad. Gr. /car- 
atsTepiaptbs a ‘ placing among the stars ; Kar- 
aartpiapLoi was the name of a treatise attributed to 
Eratosthenes giving the legends of the different 
constellations ’ (Liddell and Scott) ; (ult.) f. mra 
+ oLCTTip star. Cf. Asterism.] 
a. pi. The tieatise mentioned above, b. A 
constellation. 

1803 G. S. Faber CaMrill, 231 The lemarkable assem- 
blage of catasterisms . . in the neighbourhood of the supposed 
ship of Jason 1837 Whewell Hist. Iftduct. Sc, i. iv. § 2 
(L.)The ' Catasterisms' of Eratosthenes., were an enumera- 
tion of 475 of the principal stars according to the constella- 
tions in which they are. X833 Th. Ross HuniboldPs Trav, 
Introd. 17 The catasterisms of their zodiac. 

Gatastrophal (katse-strd'fal), a. [f. Cata- 
strophe + -All.] Of the nature of a catastrophe ; 
disastrous. 

1842 F. ScROFE Volcanos 6 The great catastrophal earth- 
quake of Riobamba. 1882 Baily News 6 Feb., Mr. Proctor, 
after his catastrophal forebodings. 

Gatastroplie (katai-stni^fi). Also 7 cata- 
stropby. [a. Gr. KaraffTpot^ri overturning, sudden 
turn, conclusion, f. /coto arpt^uv to overturn, etc., 
f. Hard down + arpitjiHV to turn.] 

1 . ‘ The change or revolution which produces 
the conclusion or final event of a dramatic piece ’ 
(J.) ; the draouement. 

, >579 H. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal May, Gloss., This tale 
Is much like to that in Aesops fables, but the catastrophe and 
ende is farre different. 13^ R, Scot Biscov. Witcher, iii. 
X. 44 nearg., A comicall catastrophe. x6aa and Pt, Returti 
fh. Pametss. ii. i. (Arb.) 21 Sad is the plot, sad the Cata- 
strophe. x6x6 R. C. Timed Wins. {i8jr) ixt Thou shall be 
the protasis and catastrophe of my epistle. 2684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth II. 157 That happy catastrophe and last scene 
which is to crown the work, 1714 Gay What dye call it 
Pref., They deny it to be Tragical, because its C!atastipphe 
is a Wedding, a 2876 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk. I. z. iii. 158 
Such was the catastrophe of this long and anxious drama. 

2 . * A final event ; a conclusion generally un- 
happy ’ (J.) ; a disastrous end, finish-up, conclu- 
sion, imshot; overthrow, ruin, calamitous fate. 

1601 Soaks. All's Well i. ii. 37 On the Catastrophe and 
heele of pastime When it was out. 1609 Armin liaU Taylor 
(1880) 194 Thinking to deuower And woike my Hues Cala- 
strophy. 2628 Mead in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 343 III. 265 This 
was the obscure catastrophe of that great man. 2672 Mar- 
vell Reh, Transp. i. 232 The late war, and its horrid 
catastrophe. 2678 Littleton Lai. Bid , A Catastrophe or 
upshot of a business, catastrophe e.rtius. 2728 Morgan 
Algiers II. iii. 256 This catastrophe had the brave Barba- 
rossa and all his vast Designs. 2783 Ld. Hailes Antiq, 
Chr. Ch. iv. 128 The catastrophe of that siege is well known. 
2830 W. Irving Mohamet II. 290 This miserable cata- 
strophe to a miserable career. 

+ b. humorously. The posteriors. Obs. 

1307 Skaks. a Hen. IV, u. i. 66 Away you Scullion . . lie 
tickle your catastrophe. 

3 . An event producing a subversion of the order 
or system of things. 

2^ Month. MereuryVlI, 91 The Consternation and Con- 
fusion . . upon such a sudden Calastrophy. 27x7 De Foe 
Hist. Ch. Scot, (1844) 5 Her many Revolutions, Convulsions, 
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and Catastrophes. 1871 Farrab If'ttH. HuL iii. God 
revt.aU His will not by sudden catastrophes and violent 
revolutions. 

b. esp. in Geol. A. sadden and >iolent change in 
the physical order of things, such as a sudden 
upheaval, depression, or convulsion affecting the 
earth's surface, and the liring beings upon it, by 
which some 'have supposed that the successive 
geological periods were suddenly brought to an 
end. (Cf. Cataclysm, Cat.vSjTBOehism:.) 

183a LvELLiVwae, Geof, I. II. 160. _ *8^ Whevveix 
Hosm/n Org. Retunf. 25 (L.) There are, in the paleetiolo- 
gical sciences, two antagonist doctrines : catastrophes and 
tinifonnity. 18^ Spectator 7 May 6a6/x No geologist of 
repute now believes that mountaia-ranges originated ia 
catastrophes. 

4 . A sudden disaster, wide-spread, Very fatal, or 
signal. (In the application of exaggerated lan- 
guage to misfortunes it is used very loosely.) 

J74B Anson Foy. ni. ii. (ed. 4) 429 Thus were we all . . re- 
duced to the utmost despair by this catastrophe. 179S 
Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 389 The public catastrophe was 
actually completm by the actual recall of Lord F. 1855 
Motley Dutch Rep. (1861J II- 270 An inundation, more 
tremendous than any . . recorded in those nnnals so prolific 
in such catastrophes. 1856 Kane Arct. Eo.pl. II xiii. 131 
This fidiery is fearfully hazardous ; scarcely a year passes 
without a catastrophe. Mod Our hostess was immensely 
relieved that dinner had gone off without any catastrophe. 
My luggage has not arrived: what a catastrophe 1 

CatastropMc (ksetastrp'fik), a. [ad. Gr. 

naraffTpo^iK-os, f. Karaarptxl^ CATASTBOFHE.J Of 
the nature of, or belonging to, a catastrophe : e'r/. 
in the history of the earth or the universe. 

1837 Whemell Mist. Induct. Sc. (1857} 1 II< 5*^ ^he sup- 
posed proofs of catastrophic^ tranation. 1849 Muxoiison 
Siluria xx. 491 A catastrophic destruction of such animals. 
Z87Z F. H. Plumptre Spirits in Pris, (r884J 348 Events 
which are^not continuous, but catastrophic . . such as the 
Resurrection and the Last Judgment. 

Cataatro’pUcal, [f. as prec. + -al.] Re- 
ferring to, deming with, catostrophes ; also = prec. 

i8a8 Bloxkm. Mag. XIX. Fref. 34 Pazagraphs circuitously 
wproaching .. to a catastrophical climax. 1876 Coutemp. 
Rcw. XXVIII, 740 A. .disturbance of the laws and direction 
of matter and force, — sudden, and catastrophical 

Hence Catastxo'pMcally adv. 

1873 Eaceuot Physics ^ PoL (1876) 155 As soon as that 
represaon was catastrophically removed. 

Gatastvophisxa (katae'str^fiz’m). [f. Catas- 
trophe 3 + -TSM.] ^ The theoiy that certain geo- 
logical and biological phenomena were caused by 
catastrophes, or sudden and violent disturbances 
of nature, rather than by continuous and uniform 
processes. 

Huxley in Sci, Opinion ax Apr. 464/1 By Catastro- 
phism 1 mean any form of geological speculation whidi . . 
supposes the operation of forces different in their nature , . 
from those which we at present see in action. x 9&3 H. 
Druumond Hat, Law in Spir, W, 19 It was the Geology 
of Catastrophlsm. 

jfy. 188s Century Mag. XXXI. 68 The Craig household 
..was conducted on the theory of 'catastrophlsm 'rather 
than that of ‘uniform law'. 

Catastrophist (katse'strd'fist). Geol. [f. as 
prec. + -isr.] One who holds the theory of catas- 
trophism; opposed to A^saattrib. 

sAyj Wrbweu. Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) III. 309 Geolo- 
gists who had been bred up in the catastrophist creed. 
1870 Stencbr Data, of Ethics iv. 1 17 For a generation after 
geologists had become uniformitanans in Geology, they 
remained catastrophists in Biology. 1879 Lit. World iti/x 
We are still catastrophists in jud^g of history. 

+ Cata’Strophize. ‘ To end a Comedy 

or the like' (Cockeram 1623). 

•j- Catastrophonical, «. (A nonsense word.) 
160S Marston Dutch Court, n. i, A signe of good shaving, 
my catastrophonicall fine boy. 
tCatastrum. Obs.-° [ad. Gr. learaarpafui 
deck.} 'The decke or hatch of a ship ’ (Cockeram). 
t Catathleba. Obs, raTe~^, [? f. Gr. Kocra- 
to press down.] Some fabulous monster. 
cTjpa K. Alts, 6564 Another hest ther is, of eovel kynde 
. .Catathleba is Iiire name. 

Gatawampons (imtawg-mpas), a. slang, 
chiefly U,S, Also catawomptious (-Jas). [A 
humorous formation, the origin of which is lost ; 
the first part of the word was perhaps suggested 
by catamount, or ? bywords in Gr. /earo-.] Fierce, 
uusparing, destructive. (A high-sounding word 
with no very definite meaning.) 

x8^ Htn^h, Words XIII. 148 It had fallen a victim, to 
tim jaws of deadly alligator, or catawampous panther. 
Hence Catawa'anponsly, Catawa'iuptloiuily 
adv., ‘fiercely, eagerly. “To be catawamptiously 
chawed up is to be completely demoli^ed, utterly 
defeated ’^(Bartlett Diet. Amer.). 
i8Sa Lytton My Novel in Bladau. Mag. LXXI. 434 To 
DC catawsunpously chsinipfid up 1853 chftwed up] by a 
mercenary selfish cormorant of a capitalist. 1857 F. Douc- 
LASS Speech (Bartlett) To lake to our heels before three 
hundred thousand slaveholders, for fear ofbelng catawanw- 
tiously chawed up? 

So also Catawa’mpus sb., used vaguely for ‘ fierce 
creature, vermin ’, or the like. 

^874 M, CoLUKa Prances L 163 The catawampuses you 
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see about harvest time — they fly quite pretty in the :ur,but, 

0 my graLious, don't they sting 1 

Catawlia (kstg-ba). [From the river Catawba 
in S. Carolina, U. S. (named from the Katahha 
Indians), where the grape was first discovered.] 
[177s Adair Amer. Ind. 223 , 1 begin with the Katahha, be- 
cause their country is the most contiguous to (^harles-T own ] 
a. An American species of grape ( Vitis Lcd/rusca), 
which is largely cultivated in the central States of 
the American Union, b. The light sparkling rich- 
flavoured wine made firom this grape (first made 
c. 1830). More fully Catawba gt-ape, wine. 

1837 Rep. Commiss. Paietiis Washvigtni 433 The Ca- 
tawba is the grape generally planted in vineyards for the 
production of wine, c x8s7 LoNcr. Birds of Passage, ‘ Ca- 
tawba Wine’, For Catawba wine Has need of no sign, No 
tavern-bush to proclaim it. 1864 Browning Sludge, It was 
your own wine, sir, the good Champagne (I took it for Ca- 
tawba, you’re so kind). X867 Atlantic Monthly A.\xg. 241 
Five thousand gaflons of the still unvexed Catawba. 

Oatayl(e, eatayll(e, obs. ff. Cattle. 
t Cataza-ner. Obs. rare—\ 

163a Shirley Ball v. 1 O the Catazaners, we turned 
there I 

+ Cat-band. Sc. Obs. 'A bar or iron for 
securing a door; a chain drawn across a street 
for defence’ (Jam.). The exact sense is doubtful. 

X630 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 307 Also the toun.. made cat- 
bands of yron to hold off horses, brought the canons, .within 
the tonne, &c. <2 x670 Spalding Tioub. Chas. I (1829) 80 
To make preparations for defence ..to big up their own back 
gates, closes, and ports, have their catbands in readiness. 
X67X Acts of Sederunt 11 Feh. (Jam.) In case they have 
not sufficient catbands upon the doors of their prisons. 

Catbird (kte'tbsid). [See quot. 1885.] An 
American thmsh {Mimus CaroHnensis). 

X73X Mortimer in Phil. Traits. XXXVII. 175 Musdeapa 
vertice nigro. The Cat-Bird. ifeS 0 . W. Holmes Aut. 
Breakf.-t. 230, 1 hear the wMspenng voice of Spring, The 
thrush’s trill, the cat-bird’s cry. <» 1870 Lowell Poet. Whs. 
(1879) 38 The cat-biid croons in the lilac-bush. 1885 Pall 
Mail G, ai May 4/2 The ‘ cat-bird ’. .derives its name from 
its ordinary cry of alaim, which somewhat resembles the 
mew of a cat. 

Catcall (kse'tkql), sb. Also 8 catcal. [From 
the noctumsil cry or ‘waul’ of the cat.] 

1 . A squeaking instrument, or kind of whistle, 
used esp. in play-hotises to express impatience or 
disapprobation. {See Spectator No. 361.) 

16S9HS0 Pefys Diary (1879) 1 . 67^ I . . called on Adam 
Chard, and bought a cat-call there, it cost me two groats. 
171a Addison ^ect. No. 361 V a, I was very much surprised 
with the great Consort of Cat-calls. . to see so many Persons 
of Quality of both Sexes assembled together at a kind of 
Catterwawling. X73a Fielding Covent Card. Trag. i. i, 

1 heard a tailor situng by my side, Play on his catdd, and 
cry out, ‘Sad stuff l‘ 1753 Grays Inn Jrnl. No. 6t A 
shHll toned Catcall, very proper to be used at the next 
new Tragedy. 1863 Lotid. Rea. 30 Dec. 687/1 That vilest 
of all the inventions of Jubal, the catcall. 

2 . The sound made by this instrument or an imi- 
tation with the voice ; a shrill screaming whistle. 

<749 Johnson Irene Vxoi., Should partial cat-calls all his 
hopes confound He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound. 
<2x764 Lloyd Author's ApoL Wks. 1774 1 , i Powerful cat- 
call from the pit, x8x7 Mar, Edgeworth Harrington (1833) 
82. t88x Daily TeL 27 Dec., In the face of catcalls and 
other occasional demonstrations from the * gods ’. 

3 . One who uses the instrument. 

1714 Budgell Sped, No. 602 A notorious Rake that 
he^ed a Party of Cat-cals. 

Catcall (km'tkgl), v. [f. prec.] 

_ 1 . intr. To sound a catcall, esp. at a theatre or 
similar place of amusement. 

1734 Fielding Vniv. GaUant Pro!., 'Tis not the poet's wit 
affords the jest. But who can catcall, hiss, or whistle best t 
176a Canning in Poet. Register (1807) 433 Let them cat- 
call and hiss as they will, x8ao Blackw. Mag, VIII, j Some 
catcalled, and some roaxed ‘go on'. 

2 . trans. To receive or assail with catcalls. 

<2 woo Dryden Protome Pilgrim (R ) His cant, like merry 
Andrew s noble vein, Cnt'Calls the sects to draw them in 
again. 1843 Macaulay Mad. D'Arhlay, Ess. (x8s4) 711/2 
Better to be liissed and catcalled by her Daddy than by a 
whole sea of heads in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, 
Hence Ga'tcaUing vbl, sb. waappl. a. 
c lySx Mad. D’Arblay in Macaulay Ess (1887) 748 That 
hissmg, groaning, catcalling epistle. 1864 Daily Til. 9 Dec. , 
The gods indulged in their usual habit of whistling and cat- 
calhng. i88x Ld. TV. Prrr Lennox Plays, Players, ^c. I. 77 
A sound of hissing and cat.calling was now heard. 

CatcB. (ksfitj), sb?- Also 5 cacche, kache. 
Sc, each, 6-6 Sc. caich(e, 6 catche, cache, 6-7 
hatch, 7 Sc. oaitche, 7-9 (chiefly in sense 14) 
ketch, [f. Ihevb, (The senses ate taken from 
different uses of the verb, and form no regular 
series among themselves.)] 

1 . The act or fact of catching in various senses j 
see the vb. 

■dreadia i. (1613) 91 She would faine the 
catch of Strephon die. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,,Rtch II, 
Ixviu^emandsTo Princes made in Catch of Rebel Hands, 
lyaa De Foe Col. yirofe (1840) 203 She intended to have me, 
if she could catch, and it was indeed a kind of a catdi. 
i8to Daily ivjms ao Sept, The French captured a German 
schooner, .and this wrel^ed little catch cmled forth auun. 
conmon deal of enthusiasm and cheering. 2884 J. Payn 
Tmcker than W. vi. 4a Theie was a ‘ catmi' in her breath. 
iW7 BlMkw. Mag, Nov, 69s The young people . . play at 
catch with coloured balls. 


4 b. Zb lie (01 be) at {the) catch, to lie (or be) 
upon the catch : to lie in wait ; to be on the watch 
foi an opportunity of catching or* seizing some- 
thing, esp. of calling a person’s words, finding 
fault, making objections, etc. Obs. 

1630 SiBBES Bruised Reed xv. Wks. 1862 1 , 68 Asone sitting 
at a catch for all advantages against them. 1642 Roglrs 
Naaman 328 As a prisoner . . always lies at the catch and 
oppoitunity to seeke his escape. 1656 H. More Antid. 
Ath. 11. xi. § 7. 73 Scaliger lay at catch with him [Caidan] 
to take him tripping wherever he could. 1743 Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 170 , 1 saw he was upon the Catch, and 
look’d stedfastly upon me whenever I mov’d my Lips. 1814 
Jane Austen Lady Susan xiv. (1879) 230 Miss M. is abso- 
lutely on the catch for a husband. 

2 . a. The catching of fish. b. The number of 
fish caught at one time, or during one season. 

1463 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp, 473 To axe of my lord of 
Duram in yifte the kache of Hangeford. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 377 The expence of fishing must be paid 
. .after which the benefit of the catch is supposed to accrue 
to the proprietors. 1873 Bucklano LogSk. 12 The catch 
depends veiy much upon the weather. 1884 Stubbs' Merc. 
Circular 27 Feb. 194/1 The total catch of mackerel by the 
New England fleet was 236,685 barrels, 

3 . Cricket. The act of catching the ball, when 
stnrek by the batsman, before it reaches the gr onnd, 
and so putting him ‘out’. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 17 Weymark unhappily misses a 
Catch. 1837 DiciriiNS Pickw. vii, At eveiy bad attempt at 
a catch, .he launched his personal displeasure at the head 
of the devoted individual in such denunciations as. .' now 
buttei -fingers ’. x886 Gvvshxm Phantasms of Living!. 561 
His mental condition after just missing a catch, 
b. transf. A player who catches well. 

1B84 Dtllywhi/e's Cricket Ann. 102 H. J. Ford ; a safe 
catch in the long-field. 
t 4 . Sc. A chase, pursuit. Obs. 

CX4S0 Henryson Mor. Fab. 83 Yee shall rew this race. 
What was the cause yee gaue mee sic a katch? 

1 6 . Sc. Tennis. (Cf. Caomspbl.) Obs. 
c 1475 Ratis Raving 1. 1245 Ryne at baris, and at the ball, 
And at the caich play with all. 1496 Treasurer's Acc, in 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (1S64) II. 261 note, To the king in Strive- 
lin, to play at the each. 1533 Silwart Cron. Scot. HI. 509 
James Stewart . . playand. .wes with his peiris all Than at 
the catche. 1533 Lyndesay Satyre 3411 Thocht I preich not, 
I can play at the caiche. 1399 James I Basil Dor on 111. 
(1603) X2I Playing at the caitche or tennise. 
f 6. A trick. Obs. 

e 1430 Leme or be Lewd in Babees Bk, (1868) 9 Warre 
Knavts cacches. 

+ 7 . A catching or entangling question. Obs. 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk & Selv. 86 The catch is so unphilo- 
sophical, that that which gainsays it most, is most true. 
1693 W. Freke SeL Ess, m 6a Most of their arguments 
. . are nothing but a few empty Catches in mere words. 

8. Something intended to catch the attention, the 
popular fancy or demand, etc. 

x^Sx CowFER Lett. 5 Mar. Wks. (1876) 66 The passage you 
objected, to 1 inserted merely by way of catdi. 1871 S. S. 
Jordan in Ess, Dynes (1878; 204 This is a ha’penny catch 
t 9 . A catdbing sight ; a glimpse, view. Obs. 

<775 Johnson in Boswell (1831) III. 258 Such houses as 
had any catch of the river. 1796 "RLoksb, Amer, Geog. 1 . 610 
[It] presents to the eye, through the^cleft, a small catdi of 
smooth blue horizon. 

10 . concr. That by which anything is caught and 
held ; any contrivance for checking the motion of 
a piece of mechanism, a door, etc. 

xflaofl/d'. Acc, St. Jolals Hasp. Canterb., Paydfor alache 
and a cache and a stapylle ijd. 1647 Ibid. 86 For a katch 
for my gate jrf. 1644 Nye Gunnery (1670) 31 These catches, 
being eith^ of steel or brass. xCBkLot^ Gax, No. 2132/4 A 
pair of plain Pistols with . . one of the Catches broke off from 
the Lock. iBinNat. Philos. I. Mechanics it. vi 23 (Libr. 
Usef. Knowl.), The ratchet-wheel and catch. x8si Illust. 
Land. News 42 The derrick being supported by a catch or 
pall. x88a Mallock Soc. Equality viii. 203 A catch at- 
tached to the beam of the en^ne. 

11 . That wMch is caught or is worth catching ; 
something gained ; an acquisition. 

1396 Shaks. Tam, Shr. n. i. 333 No doubt but he hath got 
a quiet catch. x6o6 — TV*. A Cr. 11, i, rog Hector shall 
haue a great catch, if he knocke out either of your braines ; 
he were as good cracke a fustie nut with no keinell. x66a 
Dryden Wild Gall, III. i, The Gentleman liad got a great 
Catch of her, as they say. xSgo Galt Lawrie T. iv. ix. 
(1849) 174 He would be a jgreat catch to the settlement. 
1840 Marryat Poor fack It, She . . was considered quite a 
catch at card-parties. 

1 12 . The point to be caught or seized. Obs. 
x6oo Holland Livy xxxiv. xxxii. 873 a, I will not use 
many words, .but come to the very catch and point of the 
matter. 

flS. A fragment or scrap of anything caught 
np ; ‘a snatch ; a short interval of action ’ (J.). 

<2x626 Bacon (J.)_A 11 which notions are but ignorant 
catches of a few things, which are most obvious to mens 
observations, 16. . Locke (J.) It has been writ by catches, 
with many inlet vais. Glanvill Seeps. Sci. i, 10 We 
letain a catch of these pretty stories. 174a Richardson 
Pamela III. 36a Down she sat, and sung a little Catch, 
and cry’d Hem I twice. 2830 T. Hamilton Cynl Thornton 
(<845) 78, 1 made speeches, and roared catches of songs. 
14 . Musk. Originally, a short composition for 
three or more voices, which sing the same melody, 
the second singer beginning the first line as the 
first goes on to the second line, and so with each 
successive singer; a Round. ‘The catch was for 
each succeedmg singer to take np or catch his 
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part ia time* (Grove). Subsequently specially 
applied to roim^ in whicb. the words are so ar- 
ranged as to produce ludicrous effects, one singer 
catching at the words of another. Also attrib. 
and in comb., as catch-club, catch-inaker. 

1601 CoRKwALLYcs Ess. II. xliii, (1631) 207 Like a singing 
catch, some are beginning when others are ending. <116x3 
Overbury A Wife (1638] 217 The wakefull ketches on 
Christinas Eve. [1625 Bacon Masques ^ Tri., Ess, (Arb.) 
539 Seuerall Quires . . taking the Voice by Catches, Antheme 
wise.] 1636 Featly Ciavts Myst. xxvii. 343 Singing as it 
weie a catch, and taking the word one from another. 1721 
Addison Steel. No, 72 to Several old Catches, which they 
sing at all Hours. iSoa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 

I. viii. 56, a- 1859 Macaulay Biog. (1867) 3 Dean Aldrich, a 
divine now chiefly remembered by his catches. 

1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode u^ott Ode Wks. 1794 1 . 383 
Moie, Though not a Purcell , . a very pretty catim-m^er. 
1807 W. Irving (1824) 197 Straddle was. .amember 

of a catch-club. 

IT Sense obscure. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen. IV, ii. iv. 252 Thou Horson obscene 
greasie Tallow Catch. 

Catch.- in comb. ; see after the vb. 

t Catch, sb.^ Obs. Forms : 5-7 cacbe, 6-7 
catch., 7 hatch, 7- Ketch, q.v. [ME. cache ; piob. 
f. Catch v . or sb^ The later hetch is analogous 
to keg for cag, kennel for cannel, etc. 

It may be the sb. Catch t (in ME. cachi/i in sense 4 ' chase, 
pursuit', as Yacht is Du. jagt,jachi ‘chase, pursuit', for 
jachtscMp,jagescMp, in reference to its swiftness.] 

A strongly-built vessel of the galiot order, usually 
two-masted, and of from 100 to 250 tons burden. 
= Ketch. 

1481-90 Henuard Househ. Sis. (1841) 397 Rede oker to 
send be watyr with the sayd hoppes, in Ferdes cache of 
Brekemlynsey. is6x Eden Art Nanig. Pref., Fyshermen 
that go a trawlyng for fyshe in Catches or mongers. 1580 
Sir R. Bingham in Stenser^s Wks. (Grosart) I. 468 A small 
catch or craer of Sir William Wyuters. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia ii. 23 The river, .is navigable, .with Catches and 
small Barkes 30 or ao myles farmer. 1623 J, Glanvillc 
Vty. Cadiz (1883) 110 Catches, being short and round built, 
bee verie apt to tume up and downe, and usefull to goe to 
and frOj and to carry messages between shipp and shipp al- 
most with anie wind. 1642 Nicholas Let. in Carte's Coll. 
(1735) 89 Sir John Hotham hath lately apprehended . . one 
of the King’s caches, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. lii. 
429 Catches, Capers, and other Vessels. 

f Catch., j^. 3 , obs. f. Kedgb, small anchor. 

1701 Smeaton Edystone L. § 143 We immediately let go 
another small anchor or Catch . . paying out the hawser of 
the catch-anchor. 

t Catch, sb.^ = Ketch, ‘Jack Ketch*. 

a x 6 q» Wood Life (1848) 234 When he had hanged about 
half an hour [he] was cut down by Catch or Ketch, and 
quartered under the gallows. 

Catch, a . ; see Catch- (after the w6.). 

Catch (ksetj), V. Pa. t. and pple. Caught 
(kgt). Forms : 2-4 oache(n, 3 Orm. kffichenn, 
keoohezL, 3-4 cacohen, 4 kachen, 4-5 kache, 
cacche, kacche, 4-6 each, catche, 5 kach, 
katohe, caohehe, oahch, 5-6 cache, 6 Sc. 
caucht ; (also 3-4 keche, 5 kecche, oeohe, 6 
ketch(e), 6- catch, (9 dial, cotch). Pa. t. a. 

4 cached, hatched, 5 cacchid, -it, cacht, 

6- oatched, 7-8 catch’d, catcht. fi. 3 Orm. 
cahhte, 3-4 oahte, cauhte, 3-5 oajte, ka^te, 

4- 5 oau^te, kaujte, (kaufte), cast, kast, cau^t, 
kanst, oawght, 5 caghte, kaghte, caute, oaght, 
kaght, kaught, coght, cought, 4-1$ oaughte, 

5- caught ; (also 3 (bi) - kehte, keihte, 5 
keste, 6 height.) Pa. pple. a. 3 Orm. (bi)- 
oeschedd, 4-5 cached, -id, eacchit, hatched, 5 
cacchid, cachet, 5-6 cachit, kachit, 6 caoch- 
ide, catchte), 6-9 catcht, catched, (7 oatch’t), 

7- 8 oatoh’d, (9 dial, cotoht, eotoh’d). 3 (bi)- 

kahht, ioaht, 4 oaht, cauht, yoaust, ikaust, 
kawht, cawght, (kight), 4-5 oast, caust, cought, 

5 caght, kaght, (oaut, keghet), (6 caughte, y-, 
i-oaught, caucht), 5- caught. [ME. cache-n, 
cacche-n, a. ONF. caehier (3rd sing. pr. cache'), = 
central OF. cheuier, later chassier, mod.F. chasser 
(Picard cocker') = Pr. cassar, Sp. cazar (OSp. cab- 
zar), Pg. cofor, It. cacciare late L. *captidre, f. 
capt-us ‘taken captive’, whicb took in Komanic 
the place of L. captare ‘ to strive to seize, seek to 
catch, lie in wait for’, and in late use = vendri 
‘to hunt, (hase*, which is the sense in all the 
Romanic langs. This sense was also original in 
Eng.; and continued in Scotch to i6th c. (see 
sense i) ; but for this the central OF. chacier, chace 
was adopted in form chace-n by 1300, and catch 
was gradually confined to its present sense, which 
is uuknown to French and the other langs., but is 
that of OE. lsecc(e)an, ME. lacchen, lachen. With 
the latter, cachen seems to have been very early 
treated as synonymous, and at length entirely took 
its place. Hence, app. the pa. t, cahte, cauhte, 
caujte, caught, lilm lahte, lauhte, lau)te, laught, 
which was used along with the regular cached, 
catchte, catched, and during the present centiuy has 


superseded it in literary use (though cotched 

is still widely prevalent in dial, or vulgar speech).] 

I. fl. trans. To chase, to drive. Obs. 

C12SO Gen. 4 Es:. 949 Gredt foueles fellen 9 or-on . . abram 
. .kajte is [=them] wei. f 1303 Disp, Mary Cross 10s in 
Leg. Rood 134 pe Jewes from pe cros me kei3t. 1350 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) iro Maid porgh be Lundreis fro 
London is hatched. 13S . Wycuf Serrn. Sel. Wks. II. 364 
pis is vois made of pe fend bi which he cacchip on his carte. 
X440 York Myst. xlviii. 326 Caytiffis 3e cacched [Townley 
Myst. chaste] me feo youre Bate. 1499 Promp. Parv. 38 
(Pynson) Catchyn [1440 chasyn] or dryue forth bestis, 
mitto. 15x3 Douglas JEneis i. i. 4 Our land and see cachit 
\jactatus\ with mekle pyne. 

•p 2 . intr. To chase, run, hasten ; to press on. 
c 1323 E. E. Allit. P. B. 629 He cached to his cob-hous & 
a calf bryngea £1340 Gam. 4 Gr. Knt, 1794 Kysse me 
now comfy, & I schal each hepen. c X400 Destr. Troy 20x4 
Pat. .kachyn on kyndly, & paire course held. 1326 Skelton 
Magnyf. 1313 Hercules . . vdth hys stubborne mace That 
made Cerberus to cache. 

II. To capture, esp. that which tries to escape ; 
hence, to ensnare, surprise, overtake, reach, get at. 

t 3 . trans. To take forcible possession o^ cap- 
ture (a town, castle, ship, countiY, etc.). Obs. 

ciao3 Lay. 4547 Monie scipen he per cahte. 1382 Wyclip 
2 Kings xiv. j And he cau3te [13% took] the place, that 
hatte Petra, in hateyl. ci4oa JDestr. Troynfij To cache 
a castell pat was kene hoidyn. Hid. 9766 Carles paire 
cuntre cacht as paire aune. X333 Coverdale ^udg. v. 12 
Catch him y^ catched the, thou sonne of Abinoam. 

4 . esp. To captuie or lay hold of (that which 
tries or would to escape, as a man or animal). 
This may be done by superior speed and force, by 
suiprise, by any snare or engine of capture. (Tbe 
proper word for this action, which is also its main 
sense, and lies at the base of most of the others.) 

c X203 Lay. 31301 3 if he me mihte cacchen [1275 cache] he 
me wolde qumlen. a xaa3 Ancr. R. 294 Capite nobis uulpes 
paruulas. .keccheS us. .pe 3unge uoxes. c X325 Pol. Songs 
152 He may scape ant we aren ever caht. c 1386 Chaucer 
Reei'e's T. 183 'They cowde nat . . Here capil cacche, it ran 
away so fast — Melibeits paxaHe. .setteth a nette byfoie 
his feet to cacchen him. 1393 Gower Cmf. HI. 23B As the 
tigre his time awaiteth In hope for to cacche his pray. 
c X400 Destr. Troy 12993 He purpost hym priuely . . at his 
comyng to kacche hym olyue. 1486 Bk. St. A Ibans E viy a, 
Theys houndes all Bayen and ciyen when thay hym ceche 
shall. 1393 Tell-trothe's N. Y, Gifl 33 The siliest crea- 
tuies are seldome catcht in ordinary trappes. ifoi Shaks. 
'Pfoel. N. II. uL 63 Some dogs will catch well. 1607 — Cor. 
I. iii. 66,_ I saw him run after a gilded Butterfly, & when he 
caught it, he let it go againe, and after it agalne. & catcht 
It again. 164a Rogers Naaman 375 He had fished all 
night and catcht nothing. i 6 ji-s Comber Comp. Temple 
(1702) gx Some silly Bird, .suddenly catcht in the Fowler’s 
snaie. 1713 C’tess Winchelsea M«c. Poems 96 Till think- 
ing Thee to’ve catched, Himself by thee was caught. 1716 
Let. in Wodrow Carr. (1843) II. 143 He catched four or five 
of the rebels that were lurking in Angus. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I. 14 Small hiids . . caught in a singular 
manner. 1813 Monthly Mag, XXXVIII. 433 One might 
almost say they would come to be catdied. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ. V. 103 Like tender things that being caught feign 
death. x866 N, ^ Q. Ser. in. IX. 498/1 True amphibians, 
catching their prey in the water. 

Jig. 17x5 Burnet Own Time II. 43 He was early catched 
by the Jesuits and bred many years among them. 

6. jdg. To ensnare, entrap ; to deceive, 'take in*. 

13812 Wyclif I Cor. iii. 19 , 1 schal catche wyse men in her 

fell -K^sdom. 1460 Cafgrave Ckron. 189 Othir loidishe 
cacchid, or caute, with fayre wordes. xoix Bible Mark 
xii. 13 To catch him in bis words. 1634 Cromwell Sp. 
4 Sept. (Carlyle) For few have been catched by the former 
mistakes. 1699 Bentley Phal. 283 To see how Error is 
propagated, even Petavius too was caught _ here. X887 
ManHi. Guard. 8 Mar. 8 With a dollar only minted in Lon- 
don. .someone would be ‘ caught '. 

"^Q-fig. To obtain by exertion (viewed as a race 
or chase) ; to attain, get possession of. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif i Tim. vi. la Catche euerlastyng lyf [Tin- 
dale, CovERD. laye honde on ; Rkejn. apprehend; 1611 lay 
hold on], c 142a Metr. Life St. Katk. (Halliw ) ip Many 
have there kaght ther heele, 1361 Dads tr. BulUnger on 
Apoc. (1373) 61 A feruent zeale to follow and catch thy 
saluation. X593 Shaks, 3 Hen. VI, m. ii. 170, I. .Torment 
my selfe, to catch the English Ciowne. ifo3 — Mach. i. 
vii. 3 If th’ Assassination Could, .catch With his surcease, 
Successe. 

ft), in a weaker sense : To gain or obtain (e.g. 
money) by one’s own action. Obs. (Cf. Z9, 38.) 

X377 Langl. P. PI. B. XL 168 For no cause to cacche siluer 
pere-by. X393 Gower Cotif. II. 202 Where they the profit 
mighten cacche. c 13^ Bale K, Johan (1838) 17 Besydes 
what ye cacche for hdowed belles purgatorye. 

7 . To overtake, come up with (an agent in mo- 
tion). Now more usual^ to catch up. 

x6xa Shaks. Temp.y. i. 315 Saiie, so expeditious, that shall 
catch Your Royall fleete farre off. 2678 Littleton Lat. 
Diet,, To catch or overtake one, assequor, apprehendo, 
X79X ‘ G. Gambado’ Horsem. xii. (1809) 1x3 He made 
a loose, .and catch'd them, within twenty yards of the end- 
ing post. 1848 Mbs Gaskell M. Barton xxvii, You'll be 
down the river in no time, and catch Will, I’ll he hound. 

b. To reach, get to (a person or thing before it 
moves away) ; as in ‘ to catch a train, a boat, the 
post, etc.’, where the idea of being in time enters 
in. (The opposite is to miss, lose^ 

1826 Disraeli Viv, Grey iv. iii. 146 , 1 was afraid my note 
might not have caught you. 1870 Miss Bridgman i?. Lynne 
I, xiii. 220, 1 shall oeaBIe to catch the Sandgale train. 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 232 The tourist may . 
walk . . to the Bassenthwaite station, and there catch the 


train. 1879 Daily News 12 Dec. 5/3 The popular pastime 
known as ‘ catching a train ’. .The number of disappointed 
train-catchers, .reached a daily total often. Aloti. I must 
finish my letter in time to catch the post. 

8. Said of rain, a storm, etc., which overtakes 
one before reaching one’s destination. Most fre- 
quently in the passive ; const, usually in. 

17x2 Addison Sped. No. 317 79 Caughb'in a Shower , . 
Returned home and dryed my self. 1738 Johnson Idler 
No. 33 F 19 Catched in a shower coming back. X791 Smea- 
TON Edystone L, § iii The stone vessels, if catched by n 
storm.. retreat into Weymouth Harbour. Atod. We were 
caught in the rain. The rain caught us just as we had 
reaped the shoulder of the hill. 

9 . To come upon suddenly or unexpectedly ; to 
surprise, detect (a person in or at some action, 
or doing something). 

r6io B, JoNSON Alch. v. iii, What shall I doe? I am 
catch’d. X650 Baxter Saints’ Rest 11. (1662) Pref. 173 His 
Adversaries would soon have catched him in it. xyia Si eelr 
Sped. No. 466 T 3, I catched her once, at Chuck-Farthing 
among the Boys, a 1734 North Exam. iii. viii. f 13. 391 
They will be caught napping. 177a Johnson in Boswell (1816) 

II. 162, I never catched Mallet in a Scotch accent. x86x 
Dickens Gt. Expect, vii. My sister catching him in the act. 
1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow 11 . 94 , 1 used to catch myself say- 
ing ‘Where’s Frank?’ , 

•plO. To reach, attain, arrive at (a goal). Obs. 
1393 Gower Conf. II, 387 Till they the haven of Troie 
cai«ht. 

ir. To reach or get at (any one) with a blow. 
Said also of the missile, etc. To hit (as opposefi 
to miss). (The part reached is introduced by 
some prep.) 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deni, clvi, 965 Wee must not 
thinke to escape tlie scourges of God . . ivee shall euer bee 
caught by the backe if God bee against vs. 1834 Gentl. 
Mag. Dec. II. 587/2 In tbe act of catching the Saint with 
the hot iron under the right ear. _ 1883 Alanch. Exam. 
10 Jan, s/i [The missile] caught him on the side of the 
head. Mod. She caught him a sounding box on the ear. 

III. To seize and keep hold of. 

12 . To take hold of suddenly or forcibly ; to 
grasp, seize. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. ion HweSer ]>e cat of helle . . cauhte, raid 
his deafres, hire heorte heaued? C1340 Cursor M. 18379 
Oure lord by the bond Adam cawgbt. c XAoo Destr. Troy 
13508 Wele his cosyn he knew, & kaght nym in arrays. 
1330 Palsgr. 723/2 , 1 snappe at a thyng to catche it with 
my tethe. 1396 Spenser F, Q. in. ii. 30 Betwixt her feeble 
armes her qmckly keight. i 6 n Bible Matt. xiv. 3* lesus 
stretched-foorth his hand, and caught him. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad ii, 284 The Seipent catched her by the wing. 17M 
Goldsm. Vic. W. xxi, I caught the dear forlorn wretch in 
my arms. 1842 Tennyson Day-Dream sg The page has 
caught her hand in his. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown ii. jv, 
He may throw him, if he catches him fairly above the waist. 

13 . jig. To seize, seize on, lay hold on, affect 
violently. Obs. exc. as in 14, 

2382 Wyclif Micah iv. 9 Sorewe hath cacbid thee. 1426 
Audelay Poems 13 Thai be cajt with covetyse. 2530 Tav- 
erner Erasm, Proa, 10 Whan, .the disease catcheth ones 
strength. x66i Holland Pliny I. 127 Beyond the riuer 
Gan^r.the people are caught with tbe Sun, and begin to 
be blackish. x6^ Shaks. 0 th. in, iii. 90 Perdition catch 
my Soule, But I do loue thee, c 1630 Risdon Surv, Devon 
§ 2x6 (18x0) 225 You have taken the cold, or the cold hath 
caught you. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Expost, Odes lii, 
Perdition catch the money-giasping wretch I 
t b. intr. To catch to : to seize on. Obs. rare~'^. 
c 2323 E, E. Allit. P. A. 50 Fore careful colde }>at to me 
ci^t, 

14 . Of fire ; To seize on, lay hold of, attack. 

17^ tr. Rolliiis Anc. Hist. (1827) I. ii. 392 The fire 
catched all the engines. X766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxi, The 
flames were just catching the bed. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. IV. XII. vi. 167 The fire caught many houses. 

b. intr. To seize on anything ; to be commu- 
nicated, spread ; also Jig. 

1360 BiBLE(Genev.) Ex. xxii. 6 Iffirehreake out, and catch 
in the thonies. 1634 Bp Hall Occas. Medit. xxvi. Let hut 
some spark of heretical opinion be let fall upon some, .busy 
spirit, it catcheth instantly. 17x3 Addison Cato 11. vl. 37 Does 
the sedition catch fiom man to man. And run amonjg their 
tanks? 17x3 Desaguliers Fires Impr. «6 The Fire that 
may chance to catch in the Chimney. 1814 Southey Carmen 
Triumph, xv, The flame hath caught, the flame is spread I 
* 1 * 16 . intr. To set in fairly, begin. Obs. rare. 
x 686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. ii. 168 Rains when they once 
CatciL aie apt to last, 

fid. trans. To iasten, attach. Obs. rare~^. 
c X400 Destr, Troy 1077 Cogges with eaWis [they] cachyn 
to londe. 

17 . To lay hold of and detain ; to grip, entangle ; 
said of merely physical action. 

x6xx Bible Gen. xxii. 13 A Ramme caught in a thicket by 
his homes. 2644 Evelyn Diary (Chandos) 99 A chayre 
which catches any who sitts doune in it so as not to be able 
to stirr out, x^ Acc, Sev, Late Voy. (1711) II. 43 The 
Ships., are often catcht between [the Ice-fields], and broken 
by them. 1734 tr. Rollbis Rom. Hist, HI. 4^ His arms 
were catched in the trank of the trees, 
b- To fasten or hold with a catch. 

1881 Greener Gun 160 The Vernier is . catched under 
the sliding bar. 

18 . intr. (for rejl.) To be laid hold of and de- 
tained ; to become entangled or fixed. 

1787 ‘G, Gambado’ Acad. Horsem, (1809) la His foot 
catching and hanging in the stirrup. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 84 The scythe end caught in the ngging. Mod, 
The holt would not catch. 

T'o catch hold : see 45. 



CATCH. 


CATCH. 


IV. Less forcibly : To tate- 

tlQ. irons. To take hoUl of, to take. Often 
with off", forth, etc. Oh. 

CX335 E. E.AUit. P. A. S37 [She] cajte of lier corouii of 
(;rete trtsore. *382 Wyclif Pm'. x-ytlI. 19 Hir finc;ris 
cajten the spindle, r X3SS Ch.wcek £. G. IP’. 1850 Prjvely 
she haa^ht forthe a knyfu. *393 Gower Cottf. 1. 291 He tho 
conght A yexdo) which he bare on honde. .and smote hem. 
*603 C^MiiEN Ee/n. 18 they called parchment which wee 
have catchc from the Latine Pergammtum. 1626 Donne 
Sena. 37 And so the Roman Church hath catched a Trane 
and others a Con and a Stib and an /», and varied their 
poetrs' into a Transubstantiation and a Cousulstcmiiation 
and the rest. 1667 AIar\ cll Corr. \xxvL Wks. 1873-5 II. 
3e Strange reasons, .which must be catched or waived. 

■f-b. In several tises (chiefly : To 

catch kai'c, courage, council, the field-, to catch 
haste. Ohs. 

£1340 Gaio. 4 Gr. Knt. m3 pay. .Kysten ful comlj-ly, & 
kajten her leue, c 13S0 IVitl, Piilcrne 1053. c 1386 C'li slcer 
Pers. T.'rtis Agayns this, .synne of accidie . .schulden men 
. .manly and veituously cacchin corrage wel to doo. c 1400 
Destr. Troj^igs Counsell was kaght of knightes & oper. 
/Sid. 828s Ihre thonsaund lull pro prang into batell . . 
kaghten the fild. 15x3 Douglas jEmcis hi. x. 51 The scheip 
dreide malde ws so to cache haist. 

20. fi^. To take, get (rest, sleep, breath, etc.). Ohs. 
in simple sense ; in mod. use implying some- 
thing momentary or sudden, and passing into next 
bmneh. 

W *3*5 Poem te 7 ttp. Edw. II (Percyl x.vvlii, For to cache 
ms rest. £1330 Pf/. Senses 331 Anon therafter he fondeth 
to kacche reste. 1393 Gower Cot^. II. in That I may 
cacche slepe. 1513 Douglas sEtieis ix. v. 3 The othir 
besth. .Fm sownd on sleip dj d cawcht thair rest. 1684 Gt. 
Frost zo The prentices starv'd at home for want of coals To 
catch them a heat do flock thither in shoals. 1733 Fora Ess. 
JUa» tii. 1 8 By turns tve catch the vital breath, and die. x8ai 
Clare PT/l. tHiiisfr. I. 24 Old women, overfwwered by 
heat . . Seeking . . the mole-hill seat, To tell their tales and 
catch their breath awhile. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton 
vii. Before she could catch a wink of sleep. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Ex^l. II. 54 Catching cat-naps as I could in the day. 

V. To snatch. 

21. To lay hold of forcibly and take away ; to 
snatch, esp. in catch away, catch up, q. v. 

£ 1525 Vox popiili 91 in Hazl. E. E. P. III. 271 All men . , 
Which can ketche any lande Out of the poore mans hande, 
*553 Grimaldb Cicero's Offices rii, (15^8) 123 If euery one 
of os catche to himselfe the commodities of other. 2667 
Milton P. L. xn. 88 Upstart Passions catch the Govern- 
ment From Rea.son. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 936 He . . 
hastily caught His bundle. . and went his way. ‘ 

•1*22. intr. To make a sudden motion in order to 
lay hold ; to make a snatch. Obs. exc. as in 33 . 

*597 J- King yonas (i6i8) 188 It is not for vs to catch 
after death. tS^ Topsell Four./. Beasts 83 How she [a 
catl beggeth, playeth, leapeth^ looketh, catcheth. 1642 R. 
Carpenter Experietue v. xviii. 315 Catching and scraping 
for mony. 1642 Fuller Holy and Prof. St. n. x. 92 
Mercy is a Grace which they hold the fastest, that most 
catch after it. 

b. fig. To carp, criticize. (Cf. also 5.) 
x5a8 Earle Miarocastn. (Arb.) 43 He comes . . not to leame, 
but to catch. 

23. To caich at : to snatch at; to make a quick 
or eager attempt to lay hold of ; often fig. (Also 
with indirect ^sivei) Cf. 35 b. 

x6ox CoRNWALiYES Ess. u. xxvii. 1x631) 20 Fearing they 
would be catcht at. x6o6 SnAKa Ant. ^ Cl. v. li. 215 
Saweie Lictors Will catch at vs like Strumpets. x7ax-33 
Strvpb Eccl. Mem. III. App, xx, 57 We hunted for praise 
from impiety, and catched at commendation from al kind 
of vrieje ednes. X782 Cowper Gilpin xgS Catching at his rein, 
■VT. To intercept and lay hold of a thing in its 
course. 

24; irons. To seize or intercept (anything) in its 
passing through the air, or in falling. 

PffTTESHAM Eng. i*w;V(Arb.)239Wedo.. catch the 
ball.. before it come to the ground. 1084 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth I. 59 They might be catcht and stopt . . in their 
descent. 1711 Addison Sped, No. r6o p xi Tossing up Eggs, 
and catching them again without breaking them. 1734 
Sale Karsvi Prelim. Disc. § i (Chandos) 3 'To userain-water 
which they catch in cisterns. 1849 Laws Cricket in ‘ Bat ' 
Cricket Man, (1850) 56 A ball being caught, no run shall be 
reckoned. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown it. 1. (1882) 37/3. x866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Qniet Nei^tb. xxx. (1878) 523 Find a 
basin or plate, .and put it to catch the drop here. 

\>.fig- 

x6xx Bible i Kings xx. 32 ^he men did diligently obserue 
whether any thing would come from him, and did hastily 
catch it. 

e. Crichet, To caich {a perstni) out, also simply 
to catch : to put (a batsman) ‘ out ’ by catching the 
ball when struck by his bat. 

1746 in ‘Bat’ Cricket Man. (1850) 80 Newland..i5 
c[aught by] Ld. J. Sackville. 1850 Ibid. 46 If a striker is 
cau^t out, state the fieldsman's name. 1883 in Daily Tel. 
15 May 2/7 Peate. .caught and bowled Hearn. 

25, To lay hold of (an opportunity) as it occurs. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasuu Par, Matt, xix, 3 Thinking 
that they hadde caughte nowe an occasion. 1658 Sib '1 . 
Browne Hydriot. Kp.Ded., We. .catched the Opportunity 
to write of old Things. 1734 Fielding Qttix. in Eng. ii iv, 
His design is to rob the house, if he could catch an oppor- 
tunity. *1764 Lloyd Voltaire’s Henriade Wks. 1774 II. 
224 The Guises. .Catch'd the fair moment which his weak- 
ness gave. X79I Smeaton Edysiotu L. 5 278 The first 
opportunity he could catch after the violent storm, 
b. intr. with at. Cf. 33 . 

£1680 Bevbridgb Sesm. (1729) 1. 20? You catch at *31 op- 


portunities. 1833 Ht. Mhxcsxi^jca Berkeley the B. i. iii. 49 
Martin caught at the idea. 

26. To catch one's breath : to check the breath 
suddenly ; see Breath 5 b. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 371 A greeuous sicknesse 
..That m.ikes him g.Tspo, and staie, and catch the aire, 
Blaspheming. 1833, 1864 [see IIrfath s b]. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud I. xiv. iv, I .. Felt a horror . . Piickle my skin and 
catch my breath. 1859 — Elaine 620 She caught her 
breath. 

27. To check, interrupt in speaking. (Now only 
vnth up (53 d) ; colloq. ; cS. take up^ 

1670 Cotton Espemon ni, xii. 623 Not that I do (he 
presently caught himself) in the least confess, etc. a 1726 
Penn PVks. 1. App. 933 Saying one Day thus, .he imme- 
diately catch'd himself] and fell into tliis Reflection. 

28. A nail, hook, projecting comer, or the like, 
is said to catch anything which comes against it 
in passing] and is stopped or retarded by it. ^ 

*734 Eolliu’s Attc. Hist. (1827) V. xiv. 380 His robe 
being catched by a bramble, xygx Smeaton Edy stone L. 
§ 250 Our stone vessels were lisuile to be catched by the 
keel in going out. 1880 Black PVhite JVings II. i. 15 The 
back sweep of the oars sometimes caught the waves. 

■VTI. To get or take a thing passively, through 
being in its way. 

+ 29. To receive, get, obtain, derive ^from or by 
another’s action). Obs. exc. as in next. 

£1205 Lay, 10843 Hu he hauede]>ene nome icaht. <21225 
After. E. 154 Neuer Jet i monne floe ne keihte he swuche 
bhete. £ 1350 IVill, Palerne sa&j Sone Jiei cau3t cumfort. 
*393 Langl. P. pi C i. 134 pe cardinales at court pat cauR t 
han such aname. c X400 Destr. Troy 2155 Myche comfortn 
he caght of paire kynd speche. 

30, esp. To get, receive, incur (something in- 
jnrioQs or unpleasant). Now chiefly in colloquial 
language, esp. in phr. to catch one's death of cold 
(cf, 43 ), catch a mischief, and catch it (see 41 ). 

a 1225 Ancr. E. 66 Heo hunteS efter pris, & keccheS 
lastunge. Ibid. ^ Wo is me pet he, ooer heo, habbeti 
swuch word fleeiht. 1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 375 Rychard 
cajte per hys dep. c 1330 Amis &• Amil. 2455 All that thei 
there lafte, Grete strokes there the! caufte. £1420 Avow. 
A rtli . xvi,^ As he hade keghet scathe. 1480 C axton Chron. 
Eng. eexliii. 290 Ther he caught deths wounde. X537 W. 
T. Expos. St. Jolm 79 They be taken tardy and ketdi a 
fall, a 1593 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 148 Always climbing 
till we catch a fall. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, in. ii. 23 
Fight closer, or. .you’le catch a Blow. 1678 Bukvan Ptlgr. 
I. 84 He.. went by, and catcht no hurt. mz. Addison 
^ed. No. 517 72, 1 am afraid he caught his Death the last 
County Sessions. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton vt. 40, I will 
not allow Bell to catch her death of cold. 

31. To receive, incur, or contract, through ex- 
posure; as +/£ caich heat (obs.), to catch the 
breeze. (Cf. also to ccttch cold, 4 a.) 

1297 ^ Glouc. (1794) 28 per it cachep hete. c 1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blatmche 781 As a white walle or a table, .ys redy to 
cachche and take Al that men wU theryn make. 1535 Cover- 
dale Medi. xiii. 6 Whan the Sonne arose it caught heate. 
X700 Addison Lett. Italy Wks. (1721) 133 To catch the 
breeze of breathing air. 1704 Woblidgb Did. Rust, et 
Urb, s. v. October, Least the Carnations catch too much 
■wet. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 47 Ye lakes, whose vessels catch 
the busy gale. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xxxiv. His 
face had caught.. the ghastly fbieshadowing of Death. 
x^8 Bosw, Smith Carthage 231 [The] tops [of the hills] 
were catching the first rays of the rising sun. 

1), ellipt. To catch the wind {Nauti) \ to catch 
fire ; to catch frost, begin to freeze, 

X7W Riggbig 4 Seamansh, II. 292 Her smls begin to 
catch a-back. 1825 in Hone Every/lay Bk. II. 1378 The 
powdersoon may catch. 1879 Jefferies Wild LfeS. C. 382 
Causing the water to catch — that is, the slender, thread, 
like spicules form on the surface, and, joining together, 
finally cover it. x 886 F. C. Phiups yack 4 Three Jills I. 
vii. 96 We arrived at the lake to find it was caught over, 
scantily, but with promise of skating to come. 

1 32. To conceive, become affected by or inspired 
■with (a desire or emotion). Obs. exc. as in 34 . 

£1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1746 Ule] caughte to this lady 
swiA desyr. c 1430 Lvdg, Bochas i. xiv. (isw) 27 a. She 


swiA desyr. c 1430 Lvdg, Bochas i. xiv. (1554) 27 a. She 
caught an indignation. 0x570 Thynne Pride 4 Lovul. 
(1841) 5 Love, or feare, Whidi any wight . . hath icaught. 
17x5-20 Pope Iliad xv. 439 Presumptuous Troy.. catch’d 
new faro at the voice divine. 

33. To take or contract (a disease) ; to take by 
infection (pf css front). (See also to catch cold 42 .) 

XS47 Boordd Introd. Knmol. 126 If I do go barWged, I 
do each the coffe. i6ox Shaks. Tiwl. N. i. v. 314 Euen .so 
quickly may one catch the plague? x6ii — Wint, T. 1. ii. 
386, I cannot name the Disease, and it is caught Of you. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 544 Thw . . the dire form Catcht by 
Contagion, 1747 Berkeley Tar-water in Plagtte ’^s. 
III. 480 Useful to prevent catching the small-pox. 1806 
Med. yml. XV. 219 The small-pox raging here, he caught 
the infection from some neighbouring riiildren. 

84. fig. To lake up as by infection ; to acquire 
by sympathy or imilatioii ; to become imbued or 
infected with (accent, tone, spirit, etc.). 

1590 Shaks. Mids. H. 1. i. 189 My tongue should catch 
your tonmies sweet raelodie. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 409 
Some neur advance a judgment of their own, But catch 
the spreading notion of the town. 1747 Hervey Medit. 4 
Contempl. (i8x8) 103 lYho can forbear catching the general 
joy? 1778 Robertson Hist. Amer. 1. 11. 112 He seemed 
to have catched th? same spirit with his .subjects. 1848 
Mss. Gaskell M. Barton be, She ‘ caught the trick of grief, 
and sighed’. 1857 Maurice St. John i. 3, 

■Vm. To seize by the senses or intellect 
35. To apprehend by the senses or intellect ; to 


hear, see, etc., by an effort ; to succeed in hearing, 
seeing, understanding, etc. 

1588 Shaks. L, L. L. 11. i. 70 Euery obiect that [his eye] 
doth catch. 1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. i. ii. 144 Cleopatra catching 
but the least noise of this, dies instantly. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. PV, XV, Listening to catch the glorious sounds. 1822 
Hazlitt Table-t. II. iv. 78 You cannot fiom the rapidity 
and carelessness of his utterance catch what he says. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Diduct. Sc. (1857) I. 24 It does not appear 
. . easy to catch his exact meaning. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell 
M. Barton x. (188a) 26/a Catching the state of the case 
with her quick . . eyes. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 58, 
I only caught the words, ‘ ShaU we let him off? ’ 

36. To apprehend so as to adopt or appropriate ; 
as, e.g. a musician ‘ catches ’ a melody, or an artist 
the expression of a face. 

1560 Shaks, Macb. i. v. ig Thy nature . . is too full o’ th’ 
Milke of humane kindnesse, To catch the neerest W'ay. 
*753 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) I. 210 Sir Christopher Wren 
who built the tower of the great gate-way at Christ Chuich 
has catched the graces of it as happily as you could do. 
1805 Scott Last Minsir. Introd. 87 When he caught the 
measure ■wild. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4 PI, II. 256 The attitude 
had evidently been caught from life. 

IX. To arrest the attention, mind, fancy, etc. 

37. To airest the attention of (a person); to 
captivate, charm. Cf. take, fetch. 

£1386 Chaucer Dodor‘s T. 127 So was he caught_wij> 
beaute of jiis mayde. 16x3 Shaks, Hen. VIII, ii. iii. 77 
Beauty and Honour in her are so mingled, That they haue 
caught the Kin^. a 1700 Dhyden (J .) The soothing arts 
that catch the fair. 1771 ytmius Lett, Ixi. 319 A concession 
merely to catch the people. 1850 Browning Easter-Day 
xxxiii. She still each method tries To catch me, 

b. To arrest (a faculty or organ of sense — atten- 
tion, affection, sight ; eye, car, etc.). 

x6o6 ^iaks. Tr. 4 Cr. in. iii, 183 Things in motion sooner 
catch the eye. 1712 Hughes Sped. No. 467 p 5 It is below 
him to catch the Sight with any Care of Dress. X736 
Butler Atial, i. v. 131 Any one of a thoussind objects, catch- 
ing his eye. 1777 Sir W. Jones i'£Z'£» Fount, 44 Melodious 
notes . . canght with sweet extasy his ravish’d heart. 1806 
Med. yml.AH. 228, I hope this paper may catch his eye. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I, 46 The figurative st^le of my 
language caught the excited imagination of Leslie. 2832 
Ht. Martins au Homes Abr. vii. too A rustle outside the 
door, .caught her excited ear. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 24 
A card, with a few leading words to catch the eye. 

38. fig. To obtain, get (money, etc.) by attract- 
ing the popular fancy or by similar means ; with 
a mixture of senses 5, 6 b, 24 and 3J. 

*377 [s®® 6 b], x66s Gerbier Princ. 17 The various de- 
vices of Smiths, to catch Money out of the Builders Pmses. 
X833 Cluanb. yml. No. 72, 156 Every lure is set, every trap 
is baited, to catch the contents of the Cockney's purse. 1886 
Morley Voltaire 160 He sought to catch some crumb of 
piaise. 

X. Phrases. 

39. Caich that catch may, catch as catch can, etc. : 
phrases expressing laying hold of in any way, each 
as he can. 

1393; Gower Cofif. III. 240 Was none in sight But cacche 
who that cacche might. 1562 J. Hevwood Prov. 4 Epigr, 
(1867) X71 Catch that catch may. z6xi Cotgr., Grfffe, 
yaffil, by hooke or by crooke. .catch that catch may. x6x6 
Beaum & Fl, Scorn/, Lady i. i. Men, women, and all woo : 
catch that catch may. 1752 Johnson Rambl. No. 197 p 3 
In a world where all must catch that catch can. 

40. Catch me ! or catch me at it / (sense 9 ) : a 
phrase expressing emphatically that one will never 
be found doing a thing, colloq. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. v. iv. (1849) 207 Catch me again at 
such costly dafiin. 1879 Miss Braddon Vixen I. i. 15 
Catch me going to London I exclmmed Vixen. 1886 Mal- 
LocK Old Ord. Changes II. 58 He never did a stroke [of 
work].. Catch him I 

41. To catch it : to get a thrashing or a scold- 
ing. colloq. 

1835 Marrvat yac. Faith/, xxxviii. We all thought Tom 
was about to catch it. x&[8 Mss. Gaskell M. Barton 
xxxi, I shall catch it down stairs, I know. 1872 Black 
Adv. Pltadon xid. 218 He catches it if he does not biing 
home a fair proportion to his wife. 

42. To catch cold : formerly, to become chilled 
by exposure to cold ; n<m>, to contract the ailment 
called a ‘ cold ’ or catarrh, tor ' lake cold ’. Also, in 
this sense, to catch a cold. 

1592 Shaks. Two Gent. i. ii, 136 Here they shall not lye, 
for catching cold. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 98 It was my 
fortune to find her [an Echo] when she had catched a cold. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 517 p i The old man caught a cold 
at the county-sessions. 1734 Berkeley Whs. (1871) IV. 217, 
I can hardly stir abroad without catching cold. 1776 J ohn- 
soN Lett. Mrs. Thrale (1788) I. 321 Mrs. williams says that 
I have caught a cold this afternoon. 1861 Floh. Nightin- 
gale Nursing 7 Never be afraid of open windows. .People 
don’t catch cold in bed. 

43. A person is said to catch the eye of another 
when their eyes meet, either fortuitously, or (more 
usually) when the one is purposely looking and 
thus arrests the glance of the other. 

1813 Jane Austen Pride 4 Prej. iii. 9 He looked for a mo- 
ment at Elizabeth, till, catching her eye, etc. 1865 Trollope 
Belton Esi, v. 48 Clara caught her cousin’s eye and smiled, 
1883 Llovd Ebb 4 Fl. I. II Here he caught Pauline's eye 
and stopped. Mod, Mr. A. and Mr. B. rose together, but 
the latter managed to catch the Speaker’s eye. 

44. To catch fire (formerly also to catch a fire) : 
to become ignited, ‘ take fire ’ ; fig. to become in- 
flamed or inspired (with passion, zeal, etc.). 
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*377 Langi.. P. pi. B. xvii. arg A candel Jjat caujce hath 
fyre & blaseth. 1601 Holland Plinj/ I. 45 In Illyricum 
there Is a cold spring, oner which, if ye spread any clothes, 
they catch a lire and bume. 1734 Watts yuv. (lySg) 

160 His soul catched fire. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stttd. Nat. (179^) I. 480 But how comes it, that air and 
water, though agitated ever so much, never catch fire? 1872 
Geo. 'E.'liqt: Middlem. I. 338, 1 have a hyperholical tongue: 
it catches fire as it goes. 

45. To catch hold of (obs. at, on) : to lay hold 
of, take hold of, seize, apprehend. Also fg. 

*537 W. T. Expos. Si. yo!m 80 The deuel can ketch no 
hold on them. i6oz Carew CortmtaU 2 a, I^ey will still 
gripe fast, what they haue once caught hold on. 1606 G. 
W[oodcocke] Ivsiine 103 b. Which . . caught hold at the 
least occasion [that] might intrap him. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. 
xviii. 9 His head caught hold of the Oke. 1692 Washing- 
ton tr. Milton's I}ef Pop, ii. (1831) 44 This saying you 
catch'd hold of, thinking it would make for your purpose. 
17x9 De Foe Cnfsae{x&^a) I. xv. 231, I catched hold of Fri- 
day. 1848 Mrs. Gasxell M. Barton xxxii. Catching hold 
of some rails. 

46. To catch a glimpse, a sight of\ to get a 
momentary or sudden view of. To catch sight of. 
to come abruptly in view of, to see all at once. 

1825 Knapp & B aldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 378/1 My daughter 
caught a sight of me. 1837 I^ickens Pickva, xxxvi. She. . 
caught sight of what was going forward. 184S Mrs. Giis- 
KELL M. Barton vii, He turned to catch a look at her sweet 
face. 18^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 380 If once the train- 
bands had caught sight of his well known face. 1831 Dixon 
W. Penn i. (1872) a He caught some glimpses of the pirate 
holds. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxx. 406 You catch a 
glimmer of the blue peaks of Westmoreland.^ 187SJ0WETT 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 193, I caught a sight of him over their 
heads. 

H To catch a Crab, a Tartar : see these words. 
XI. combined with adverbs. 

47. Catch away. 

•|* a. trans. To chase away. Obs. See i. 

c X323 Metr. Horn. 131 Alle thar kache me away, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 37 Cachyn away, ahi^. 

b. To seize and take away, snatch away. 

<7x325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1273 pay [Nebuchadnexzar's 
army] ca3t away hat condelestik. x6ii Bible Matt, xiii. 
19 Then commeth the wicked one, and catcheth away that 
which was sowen. xyix Spect. No. 324 y 8 These would 
sometimes very narrowly miss being catched away. 

‘i'48. To catch fovtli. trans. To drive out. Ohs. 
e X400 Destr. Troy 27x0 Caches furthe his cold wirdis. 

+ 49. Catch off. trans. To snatch or take off. 
Ohs. See 19 . 

c X4aa Anturs of Arth. xlix, Wilfulle Waynour Kejte of 
hur curonalle. 

50. Catch oa. a. See i and a. 

b. intr. To attach or fix oneself to, join on, 
catch hold of. colloq. 

X884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 27 June, Now is the time to 
catch on in order to keep up with the procession. 1885 
Milnor (Dakota) Free Press 28 Mar. 1/5 His sagacious 
mind immediately recognized and caught on to the only 
plan of salvation in sight. 

c. l/.S. To apprehend; = 35 . colloq. 

X884 Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune 18 July, He Didn’t 
Catch-On to the Pronunciation. X885 J. Hawthorne Love 
or Name 97, 1 don’t think I catch on. 

d. To ' take make its way. colloq. 

X887 Pall Modi G. 9 Mar. i/a A publisher never knows 
whether a new book will ' catch on ’. 

51. Catch out. See X and a. b. Cricket : see 

24 c. 

X330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 331 pe Inglis pe hatched 
out. 1340 Ayenb, ijz Ase pet hote weter cachep pane bond 
out of pe kechene. 

62. Catch over. To freeze over : see 31 b. 

53. Catch up. 

a. trans. To raise or carry suddenly aloft. 
C132SE.E. Allit, P. C. 102 Cachen vp pe crossayl, cables 

t ay fasten. x6ix Bible e Cor. xii. 2 Caught vp to the third 
eauen. X678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 33, I saw many catch’d up 
and carried away into the Clouds, X873 Browning Red 
Catt. Nt.-Cap 234 An angel caught you up and clapped 
you down. 

b. To take up or lift suddenly. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 13027 He comaund the corse cacche vp 
onoue. x6oa Shaks. Ham. 11. ii 532 A blanket in th' Alarum 
of feare caught vp. x8xs Hist. Decastro & Bat 1, 1x2 She 
catched her feet up as if the floor burned her toes, 

c. To take up or adopt quickly or eagerly. 

X644 yiiVTOH Areop. (Arb.) 33 This project, .was catchtup 
by our Prelates. x858 j. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng, 1. 428 The 
tone of irreverence, .which his followers too often caught up. 
X887 Atlantic Monthly LX. 281 Catching up a popular 
neologism from the newspapers. 

d. To interrupt, slop, ‘ pull up ’. 

1840 Dickens Bam. R . xl. You catch me up so very short, 

e. To overtaJce. 

x8ss Kingsley Westtu. Ho xiv. (1871) 244 If they catch us 
up— as they are sure to do, knowing the country better than 
we. 1857 Trollope 3 Clerks v. (1874) 35 We shall catch 
them up . . before they leave the park. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ 
FI, II. 242 Come along or we shall never catch them up. 

f. U.S. ‘Among travellers across the great 
prairies, the phrase means, to prep.ire the horses 
and mules for the march’ (Bartlett Diet. Amer.). 
trans. and ahsol. 

1.8., N. Y. Spirit of Times, Frontier 7Vr/« (Bartlett), They 
. .stayed till about noon, catched up their fresh homes, etc. 
x8, . Prairie Scenes (Bartlett), We’ve a long march before 
us ; so catch up, and we 'll he off. 

VoL. II. 


Catch-, ill comh. and atti ih, [Mainly the vb. 
used m phraseological combination, as catch-all, 

‘ that can or will catch all ’ ; or attrib., as in catch 
phrase, catching phrase, 'phrase to catch’ ; but in 
sense 4 it may be the sb.] 

I. With shs., etc., in objective relation. (The re- 
sulting combination is a sb., but capable also of 
being used attrib. or as adji) 

1. In sense 'one who or fiiat which catches (what 
is expressed by the object)’, as catch-all, •\ catch-bit, 

catch-cloak, catch-coin, catch-credit, ^catch- 
fish, ^catch-fool, \ catch-plume, catch- shilling (cf. 
Catchpeitiit), ccLich-s.uater (see qnots.) ; + eatch- 
dolt, some form of cheating or swindling ; +eatch.- 
dotterel, ? a cheat, sharper ; cateh-’em-alive-o, 
slang name for a ‘fly-paper’ for catching flies- 
(Primarily sbs. but sometimes also used attrib. or 
as adjs. : see catch-all, catch-shilling, catch-ibater.) 
See also Catcheit, Catchpenny, Catchpoll. 

Few of these are found before 1600. 
x866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Poxes 27 The general *catch-all and 
menagerie. . for all the family Utter. 2875 .f^wELZS'Fore- 
g 07 ie Cottcl. xviii. 296 A catch-all closet in thestudfo. x6ix 
CoTGR., Tirelupiu, a *catch-bit or captious companion ; a 
scuruie fellow. 2679 Hobbes Dial. Com, Laws (1840) 81 
Cheaters, cutpurses, picklocks, *catchcloaks, coiners of 
false money. x6ii Cotgr., a ‘‘Catch-coyne; 

a greedie or couetous Judge. 1620 Gauls Holy Madu, 86 
Hath made him a new kinde of ^Catch-credit, of his old 
couer-shame. 1592 Greene Def. Couny-caick. (1839) 4 At 
Dequoy, Mumchaunce, ’'C^tc^-dolt, Ourelebourse . . none 
durst euer make compare with me for excellence, xfiyx 
Glanvill Disc, M. Stuhhe 2 Impostors, '“Catch-Dotterels, 
Fops, Tories. 2855 Dickens L. Dorrit (Hoppe) Sticky old 
Saints, with, .such coats of varnish that every holy person- 
age served for a fly-trap, and became what is now called in 
the vulrar tongue a *‘catch-’em-alive-o’. 1859 Sala Tw. 
rotatd Clock (1861) 163 Itinerant vendors of catch-’em- 
alive-o’s. a x66x Holyday ynvenal 53 Sons of some “catch- 
fish, or chief fencer. X598 £. Gilpin Skial, (1878) 8 For 
pleasant '“catch-fooles. .he spares not To sweare hee’s care- 
lesse. a 1661 Holyday yuvetiaJ, The retiaiius wore a feather 
in his crest ; and so it might be render'd a “catch-plume. 
18x5 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 402 (D.) The other article is 
upon a catch penny or rather “catch shilling * Life of Wel- 
lington ’. x86x Smiles Engineers II, 160 Intercepting or 
“catchwater drains. 1877 Ld. Hathcrley in Law Rep. 
App. Cases II. 844 The weirs or catchwaters are used to 
divert the water to the lades, itog Cassell's Teclm. Editc. 
vii. 23 In catch- water meadows tne water is allowed to flow 
on to the most elevated portion by means of a 'feeder'. 
X869 Echo<i Oct,, “Catch-work, or running men, when with 
the threshing machines, received as much as 3$. a day. 

2. In sense ' to catch, the catching of (the object) 
as catch-ball, catch-cold (also attrib.) ; hence catch- 
coldy adj. 

xfar J. Burges Ausw. Rejoined Pref. 70 You are as good 
at ^atch-ball . . but you strike not so well. x88x Mrs. 
Holman Hunt Childr. yertis, 30 Children, .playing catch- 
ball. 1824 J. McCulloch HighL Scott. III. 192 Sufficient 
warranty for this “catch cold. 2825 Scott Diary in Lock- 
hart (1839) VIII. 148 No man.. has less dread than I of the 
catch cold. 1884 Daily Nexus 14 Nov. s/4 Catch-cold 
weather. 2884 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 332/1, 1 am not a catch- 
coldy person. 

II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

3. In sense ‘that catches or for catching’ ; a. lit., 
as + catch-hook, catch-loch ; cateb-baBin, the re- 
ceptacle placed beneath the grating of a sewer or 
other opening, to catch the dirt that is washed in ; 
catch- ^ain, a drain or ditch, esp. on a hillside, 
to catch the surface water ; also a drain by the 
side of a canal or conduit to catch the surplus 
water ; catch-meadow, ? a meadow irrigated by 
means of catch-drains ; catch-pit, a pit to catch 
drainage sediment in water, etc. ; also = catch- 
basin ; catch plate {folliery), an iron plate for 
catching the safety hook of the winding rope, and 
preventing the load from falling back, in case of 
overwinding ; catch, reservoir (cf. catch pit) ; 
catoh sidiug, a railway siding placed on steep 
inclines so as to catch and stop a carriage, etc. 
accidentally running back down the slope ; catch- 
work, the method of irrigating a sloping meadow 
by means of catch-drains (see quot.). See also 
Catchweed. 

2834 Brit. Hush. I. 528 Where . . the plane of the surface 
, .presents a considerable descent, the ''catch-drains instead 
of being carried straight across it, are cut in an angular 
direction across the line of descent. 2752 S. Whatley Eng. 
Gazeteer, Higham iLeic.\ Great “catch-hooks and keepers 
of silver, with links of a neat gold chain. 2863 Reade in 
All Y. Round 3 Oct. 126^ His door, .closed with a “catch- 
lock. X843 PuSEY in yrttt. R, Agric. Soc, IV. n. 314 The 
worthless slope would lie converted into “catch-meadow. 
2870 Echo 6 May 1/4 Forming a number of large “catch 
pits, and passing the water on its way to the river through 
them. xMa Gard. Chron. No. 420. 43 A slight slope to one 
corner, to a small catch-pit, for the purpose of collecting 
the drainage. 2887 Daily News ii Jan, 2/7 The force with 
which the cage -was hurled into the head gear was so great 
that the bolts which fasten the “catch-plate to the girders 
were torn away. Ibid. 4 July 3/4 To construct a*catch reser- 
voir and pump into it water from the springs. 

\ 3 . fig. in sense ‘that catches or is meant to 
catch the eye, ear, fancy, etc.* ; as catch idea, catch- 
line, catch phrase, catch sound. Catchword, (In 


this use, it is often treated as an independent adj. 
and written without hyphen.) 

1884 Chr. World ig June 434/1 He has. .got hold of a few 
“catch-ideas. 2866 Dickens Repr. Pieces 146 What you 
wanted was two or three good “catch-lines for the eye to 
rest on. 02850 Calhoun WAs. (1874) IV. 206 The whole 
scheme, with all its plausible “catch-phtases. xS^ Dove 
Loric Chr. Feuth i. ii. 73 Catch phrases of this kind are 
sufficient to satisfy the simple. 2878 Page Roberts Laxu 
^ God 127 It is not the “catch-sound of a verse which has 
authority, but the divine spirit of God’s revelation. 

4. More loosely ; as catch-crop, a crop got by 
catching or seizing an opportunity when the ground 
would otherwise lie fallow between two regtilar or 
main crops ; hence catch-cropping, the raising 
of catch-ciops ; + catch-land (see quot.) ; catch- 
match, a match which is ‘ a catch ’ or great ad- 
vantage to one of the parties; catch-weight 
(Dorse-racing). 

2884 SjR T. Acland in Fall Mall G. 23 Feb. a/i “Catch 
crops rarely pay on a farm. 2^ Daily Nevis x6 July 3/8 
‘ Catch-cropping ’ . . is now coming to be looked upon as a 
mark of skilful and thrifty farming. 2674 Ra'V S. 4 P- 
Counir. Wds, Coll. 61 *Caich-land, land which is not cer- 
tainly known to what Parish it belongeth ; and the Minister 
that first gets the tithes of it enjoys it for that year. 2824 
Scott St. Renan's vi. She made out her “catch-match, and 
she was miserable. 2820 Hoyle’s Games Tmpr. 477 General 
rules concerning Horse-racing. “Catch Weights are, each 
party to appoint any person to ride without weighing. x8m 
Pall MallG. i Aug. 21 The ‘catch’ in ‘catch weight ‘S- 
which is almost synonymous with ‘chance weight' — orig- 
inally applied only to the weight which was ‘caught’ as 
best It might 'be. 

Gatchable (kse-tjab’l), a, p. Catch v. -t- 
-ABLE.] That can be caught. 

<2x695 Ld. Halifax (T.) The eagerness of a knave maketh 
him often as catchable as the ignorance of a fool. x866 
Carlyie Remin. [1881) II. Both catchable and eligible. 
2870 Law Rep., Com. Pleas V. 670 A migratory fish, .in a 
catchable and marketable state. 

Catchee*. nonce-tad. [f. Catch t/.-i-ee.] One 
who is caught : the correlative of catcher. 

2839 Fraser’s Mag. XX. 339 An iincomfortahle ‘catch’ ; 
the Old god being the catchee, instead of the catcher. 

Catcher (kie'tjai). [f. Catch v. (and f^.-fr-ERi,] 
+ 1. One who chases or drives ; huntsman, driver. 
(Cf. Catch v. i.) Obs. rare, 
c 2340 Gaau. ^ Gr. Kni. 2139 penne ]>ise cacheres )>at coujre, 
cowpled her houndez. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 37 Cahehare or 
d^vare, minator, abactor, 

2. One who or that which catches, in various 
I current senses of the verb. 

* c 2400 Test. Love Prol., This hooke. .is. .so drawe togider 

to maken the catchers [2560 calthers] therof hen the more 
ready to bent sentence. 2542 Faynell Catiline iii. 4 A 
waster of his owne goodes, and a catcher of other mennes. 
2553 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 329 Deliuered 
from the snare of the catcher. 2562 J. Hevwood Prav. fy 
Epigr. (1867) 18 The rough net is not the best catdier of 
burdis, 2580 Sidney Arcadia (2622) 219 The catcher now 
is caught. 2587 Mirr. Mag., Rvdacke v. 6 Watchers there- 
on. .And catchers thereat. 2635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. 
Eliz. n. an. 14. 143 'What jests lewd catchers of words made. 
*779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 137 The natives catch them 
with bird-lime . . the catchers kill them immediately. 2872 
Daily News 13 July, The name of a new boivler or catcher. 
2886 F. H. Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy 222 The atti- 
tudes of pitcher and catcher and batter in the real game, 
b. techn. 

283s Ht. Martineau Hill ^ Vail. iv. 61 Therofierandhis 
catcher who stand on each side of the rolling machine, x86x 
Smiles Workmen’s Earn. 27 Rate of wages . . Rollers 
fa 3 102, vd. . , Catchers to ditto fxxos.od. 

+ 3. One who sings in a catch. Obs. rarc~^. 

26« Bromb yov. Crew iv. i. Wks. 1873 III. 419 Where be 
my Catchers 7 Come a Round. 

4. Comb, oatcher-warp, part of a loom. 

2879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV, 390/2 The catcher-warps 
. .put in to bold down the chenille by its ‘back-bone’. 

Catchfly (kse'tjflai). [f. Catch 0 . + Fly j 3.] 
A name originally given by Geraid to Silene 
Armeria (see quot.) ; now used for Lychnis Vis- 
caria and the various species of Silene. 

*597 Gerard Herbal clxxvi. § i. 482, I have called it 
Catchflie, or Lime woort. The whole plant, as wel leaues 
as stalkes, and also the flowers, are couered ouer with a 
most thicke and clammie matter like vnto Birde lime. 2656 
Coles Art fSimpling ix. 29 Some have a -viscous matter 
adhering to it, as Catchfly, 2742 CompL Fam.-Piece ir. iii. 
362 Hardy annual Flowers, as. .sweet-scented Peas, Lobel’s 
Catch-fly. Ibid. 373 Double Catchfly. sni Withering 
Bot, Arrctngem. (2796) II, 413 Silene anglica, English 
(Catchfly. 2863 Baring Gould Iceland 19a Among the 
pebbles grows the red alpine catchfly, 

CatcliixL£[ (ksE'tjiq), vbl. sb. [f. Catch v.+ 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Catch, in various 
senses. 

XB97 R. Glouc, (1724) 263 So muche vyss hii ssolde hym 
brynge, pat ech man wondry ssal of so gret cacchynge, 
ex4oo Destr. Troy 2281 Why couet we combraunse, _ or 
carayng of harme f 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps, xxxvii. 7 
Craftines and hurtful! catchinges, 2653 Walton Angler 
ii. 48 The catching of a Trout, 2873 Black Pr, Thule xiv. 
219 A quick catching of her breath, 
b. Spec. Twitching. 

2744 Wall in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 218, 1 found him de- 
lirious, with convulsive Catidiings in the Tendons. 2758 
, J. S. Le Dreais Observ. Snrg. (1771) 302 Catchings and 
Clamps. 2772 Smollett Humph, Cl. (1815) 199 Profound 
sleep, uninterrupted by any catching or convuteion. 2870 
Bennett Baby May 13 Catchings up of legs and arms. 
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OATCHIlffG. 


CATEOHESIS. 


Ca*tclli]l£f, tpt- o, [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1 . gen. That catches, in various senses ; see the vb. 
1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. SovAe ii. xlv. (1839^ 31 Nayles hoked. 

and catchyng. c 1430 Merlin 106 Coaetouse and cacchynge. 
1397 J. King ^ohos I1618) 473 Busie and catching natures. 
1684 T, Echset Tk. Earth II. 66 Still more catching and 
more combustible. * 8 o 5-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. 
Life vi, (1826) 33 A charming moisel^ of the picturesque . . 
delicious catching lights on the principal objects. 

2 . Spec. Of diseases ; Liable to be commimicated 
from one person to another, infectious. Also Jig. 

1390 SiiAKS. Mids. N. t. i. 18S Sicknesse is catching, 
Fuller il'orthies, Warsuicksh., Bad Latin was a catching 
disease in that age. 17*3 Steele Guardian No. 24 T 23 
The virtues of men are catching as well as their vices. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rez'. »r. vi. iii. (L.) The assassin mood proves 
catching. x883 iam Titties LXXIX. 161/2 The mare was 
.suffering from no catching disease. 

8. In an uncertain or precarious state. 

C1611 Chapman /// ad XXI, Fields that haue been long time 
cloide With catching weather, a 1670 Hackss ASp. Williaws 
I, (1692) 114 Peace Detween the two kingdoms was but in a 
doubtful and catching condition. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
((832) II. 93 A^en ..frequent showers double his charges, 
his labour, his care . . in a catching harvest. 1832 Miss 
Miiford I ytlage Ser. v. (1863) 473 The weather . . was, on 
the contrary, of that description wkich is termed 'catching*. 
^.Jig. Entrapping; deceptive, 'catchy’. 

1&3 Kmolles Hist. Turks _(i638> 17S What to answer 
himvnto this his catching question, BurionJ Diary 

(1826) III. 334 This is an exceeding catching question. i6&> 
Macaltin Motley •lenders Catching bargains widi ‘ex- 
pectant heirs* are set aside. 

5 . That catches the ey^ the fancy, etc. ; attrac- 
tive, captivating, ‘taking*. 

1654 Stertou’s ^/ary (182S) 1 . Introd. s6 These words were 
extremely catching to the generality of the House. x8x6 
Keatings Trmt. 11 . 126 The objects most catching to the 
eye of the navigator. 

Hence Ca'tdiinffuess, catching quality. 

1633 Fuller Hist, Comb. 37 Carelesness of coals and can- 
dles, catchiwness of Papers. 1884 Spectator No. 2903. 221 
The irresistible catchingness of Gay's ballads. 

Gatcluaeut (kactjm&it). [f. Catch v. -b 
-MEKT.J =CATCEiHa; appropriated to the catch- 
ing and. collection of the luinfall over a natural 
drainage area, in catchment basin, area. 

J847 J. Dwyer Hydr. Engiueer, 19 A great portion of the 
catchment fcuin is very little raised above the level of the 
lake. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr, 34 The catchment-basin is a 
term appUed to all tliat part of a river-basin from which rain 
is collected, and from which therefore the river is fed. 1S81 
Titties a Feb., We have . . eleven [rivers] with catchment 
ba^s exceeding a thousand square miles. Z883 Blacho, 
Mk. Jru* 109/1 Avast catchment-area of encircling rock. 
Catchoo, variant of Cachou, Catechg. 
cv^ J. H. Grose V<^. E. tnd. 1 . 238 (Y.) What th^ call 
Catchoo, of a hladdsh granulated perhuned compositiou. 

Catchpeimy (kje-tJ'pem),jA (o.) [f. Catch- i 
-bPENKT.J 

1 . Something (esp. a publication) of little value, 
designed to attract puTchasers. 

1760 Lend. Mag. XXIX. 36 The general run of catch 
Mnny's upon the subject, 1783 Wesley Wks. (1872) IV. 321 
The late pretty tale of her being the Xmperot's daughter is 
doubtless a mere catch-penny. 1830 W. Irvtnc Goldsmith x. 
133 You know already by the title that it is no more than a 
catch-penny. 

2 . atiril.as adj. Designed to attract purchasers ; 
got up merely to sell. 

17J» Golusm. BuilePs iffwi.'Wks. 1837 IV. 467 One of those 
catchpenny subscription works, x^ L. Hunt Autobiog. vi, 
<1860) 113 The catchjpeony lyrics of Tom Dibdin. Geo. 

Eliot Theo, Such xiv. 257 Full of catch-penny devices and 
stagey attitudinising. 

CatclLpole, -poll (kte'tjpool). Forms: ?i 
kseoepoL casooepol, 2-4 oschepol, 4 cacohepol, 
4-5 kachepol(l, 4-6 catohepoll, 5 oaohepoll, 
cahchpoHe, 6 catohepolle, -pole, oatohipoUe, 
catohpoule, catchpolle, 6-7 catchpol, 4-catcli- 
poll, 6- oatehpole. [a. med.L. caeepolhts, ONF, 
*cacJupol = central OF. chacepol, chacipol, cJiassi- 
pol, in med.L. also cachepohis, cJiacepollus, ckaci- 
polhis, chassipullus (Du Cange), lit. ‘ chase-fowl 
one who hunts or chases fowls. The form of the 
word appears to indicate that it arose in Proven9al, 
where it would be cassapol, or It., where it would be 
cttcciapolla. The OF. was apparently adapted from 
Pr, or med.L, 

A charter of 1107 (St, Hugues, Grenoble) has the word 
as a surname, ‘ego Franco cassat pullutn’, ‘ego Franco de 
Biveu^ quern vocant cassa pttllutu", where the first ele- 
ment is the Provencal (and thence med.L.) verb cassare 
(i— L, captiSre) in ^Tapets. sing. Of similar names, Geraldus 
Caaapores ‘swine driver’ witnesses a charter of 1097 (Sl 
V ictor of Marseilles) ; Petrus Chaeeporc, clericus regis Hen- 
na III, witnesses a charter of 1246 (Bordeaux): Cachtleu 
appears as the older form of Chasselonp ‘wolf-hunter’ | 
Ctichepouil, in isth c. Cachapeolls, f. pediatltts louse, is the 
name of a mill near Periguenx. (P. Meyer.)] 
n. A tax-gatherer, an. exactor of taxes or im- 
posts : a (Roman) publican. Obs. 

tf Ipso /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker iit Exactor, kmce- 
pi ipnnied h»ce wolj. <;tr7S Leunh. Horn. 97 Matheus 
pet wes cachepol >ene he iwende to god-spdfere. C1300 
Cocke Lorelles S. (1843) 4 Crystofer catohepoll a crystes 
course g^derer. a 1363 Becon Pasting in Catechism, *c.’ 
(1844) S36 What usurer leaveth his usury?, .what catchpole 
his extortion? 16x2-15 Isee Catchfolbship], 1652 C. 
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Stafvlton Ilercdiati xx. 167 Then all the Catchpole Officers 
were Alain. 

2. A petty officer of justice ; a sheriff’s officer or 
sergeant, esp. a warrant officer who aiTCSts for debt, 
a bum-bailiff. (Used in early times to render L. 
licior\ since idth c., at least, a word of contempt.) 

1377 Langl. P. PL B, XV III. 46 Cmcijige, quod a cacche- 
polle I warante hym a wicche, 1382 Wvclif x Sani. xys.. 
20 Saul sente catchpollis tVulg. lictores\ for to take David. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi, 76 Qnikliche cam a cacchepol 
and craked a-two here legges. f 1440 Promp. Pars’. 58 
CahchpoHe or pety-seriawnte, angarius, exceptor, c 1440 
Gesta Rom, ai (Harl. MS.) The Cachepollys And the 
mynistris of the Emperour mette with hem. 1396 Nashe 
Sajfroa Walden 9 As ready as any catchpoule. .to torment 
him. *607-72 Cowell Interpr., Catchpole, though now jt 
be used as a word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, it 
seems to have been u.sed without reproach. 1668 R. L'Es- 
TRANGE I it. Qnei’. (17081 3 Your Algol! axils (or Catch polesi 
and your Devils are both of an order. 1760 Goldsm. Cii. 
II'. xcviii. The catchpole watches the man in debt *809 W. 
lRviNG’A'«/cArr 4 . (i^i) 8i,_l hav'e a mortal antipathy to 
catchpolls, bumhailiffs, and little great men. 1841 Macaulay 
Ess., Hastings (1854) II. 623 Miserable catchpoles . . with 
Impey's writs in their hands, 
i). attrih. and in comb. 

a 1643 Bovs in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xlv. 2 The very 
catch-poll officers, .gave this tesdmony. x6oi Dosottf. Earl 
Huntington i. riL in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 118 Follow him, 
ye catcnpole-bribed grooms *784 Cowper Task u. 684 
As fast as catchpole claws Can seize the slipp’ry prey. 

Hence Ca'tchpolery, catekpoUexy [OF. c/iassi- 
poHcrie, med.L. chafipollarid] ; Ca'tcIipoleBliip ; 
Ca'tohpoll zi., a. inlr. to exercise the function of a 
catchpole; b. trans. only in^arw'z;/', to be seized 
or arrested by a catchpole ; Ca'tch.polliixg' vbl. sb. 

1376 Newton tr. Lemnids Complex. (1633) 93 The fourth 
part of the goods, for their catdipolling, falleth to them, 
for their lot and .share. 1604 Dekker Honest JVh. xii. 
Wks. 1873 II. 66 A rescue (prentises) my masters catch- 
poVd. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Coniempl. N. T. iv. iii. 11833) 173 
This catchpole-ship of Zaccheus carried extortion in the 
faca 1668 R. L’Estrange Vis, Qntv. (1708) 2 A Devil 
catchpol'd, and not a Catchpole bedevil’d. 1833 PrasePs 
Mag. XII. 171 All the duns, hums, .and the other accursed 
components of that diabolical system called ‘ Catchpollery 

\ Catchpole, -Hie, var. Cachbspbll, tennis. 

1663 Blair Autobiog. i. (1848) 8 The exercise of my body 
by archery and the catchpole. 

Catchup (kse-tjop), catsup (kse-tsep). [see 
Ketchup.] A liquor extracted from mushrooms, 
tomatoes, walnuts, etc., used as a sauce. More 
commonly Ketchup. 

*690 B. £, Diet. Cant. Crew, Caichnp, a high East-India 
Sauce. *730 Swift Paneg.^ oh Deasiyflss, 1755 IV. i. *42 
And, for our home-bred bntish cHher, Botargo, catsup, and 
caveer. 1751 Mrs. Glasse Coohory Bk. 309 It will taste 
like foreign Catchup. *832 Veg. Snbsi. Food 333 One..ap. 
plication of mushrooms is . . converting them into the sauce 
called Catsup, *845 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery v. (1850) 
136 (L.) Walnut catsup. 1862 Macm. Mag. Oct, 466 He found 
in mothery catsup a number of yellowish globular bodies. 

Gatchweed (km'tjwrd). Herb. [f. Catch v. -1- 
Webd.] Goose-grass QxCisB.T^x&iGaliuviAparine'). 

*776 Withering Boi. Arrattgem, (1796) II. 193 Catch- 
weed, Goosenass, Cleavers, Clivers. iMi Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. HI. 154 Leaves, stems, and globular fruits are 
all bristly, and the latter often cling to the clothing . . thus 
it is called.. Catch weed. 

Gatchword (km-tjwiijd). [f. Catch- 3 b + 
Worn).] 

1. Printing. The first word of the following 
page inserted at the right-hand lower corner of 
each page of a book, below the last line. (Now 
rarely used.) 

*730-6 in Bailey. 1733 Johnson, Catchword, with print- 
ers, the word at the corner of the page under the last line, 
which is repeated at the top of the next page. 1817 Mar. 
Edgeworth Love L. in. xxxvi. 22 In the last page, .the 
catch-words at the bottom were Countess Christina. 1824 
J. Johnson Typogr. I. 68 Catch-words, now generally 
abolished, were first used at Venice, by Vindeline de Spire. 
1882 Grosart in Spenseds Wks. IV. 3/2 Catch-word is mis- 
printed. 

2. A word so placed as to catch the eye or atten- 
tion; spec, a, the word standing at the head of 
each article in a dictionary or the like ; b. the 
rime word in verse ; c. the last word in an actor’s 
speech, serving as a guide to the next speaker ; a 
cue. 

CI780 C. Llovd Rhyme (R.) More demands the critic ear 
Than the two catchwords in the rear Which stand like 
watchmen in the close To keep the verse from being prose. 
1863 Reader 28 Nov. 638 A tick at the beginning and end 
of [the passage] and a line under the word show of what ex- 
tent the passage is to be, and what the catchword is. *8M 
C. Wordsworth in Spurgeon TVtjm. Dav. Ps. xxxiii. i This 
Psalm is coupled with the foregoing one by the catchword 
with which it opens, 1870 Directions to Readers for Diet,, 
Put the word as a catchword at the upper corner of the 
slip. 18B4 A ihenxtim 26 Jan. 124/2 The arranging of the 
slips collected., and the development of the various senses 
of every Catchword, *883 Law Q, Rev. 297 The Digester 
slmuld, .revise every catch-word in the Reports. 

3. A word caught up and repeated, ejp. in con- 
nexion with a political or other party. (Cf. catch- 
phrase under Catch- 3 b.) 

*795 Windham Speeches Pari. (1812] I. 239 The Influence 
and dangerous tendency of these party catch-words. i8xa 
Examiner 25 May 332/1 Public virtue is only the catch- 
word of knaves to delude fools. *870 Lowell Study Wind. 


106 Many of his phrases have become the catchwords of 
party politics. *886 W. S. Lilly Enrop. Hist. II. 229 His 
[the Abbd Fauchet’s] catch-word [Fraternity], .has survived 
him. .as the third article of the Revolutionary symbol, 

Catcliy (hse'tji)} colloq. [f. Catch v. -h -y *.] 

1. Adapted to catch the attention or fancy; at- 
tractive, ‘ taking ’. 

*831 Fraser's Mag. III. 679 A catchy, stage-like effect. 
1885 Aihetieeutn 9 May S 93 Catchy titles. 1887 Ayrshire 
Post 4 June s The building is. .by no means, unduly strik- 
ing or ‘ catchy' to the eye. 

2. That catches or entraps ; deceptive. 

1885 Sir N. Lindley in Law Times Rep. 482/1 The con- 
dition imposed was a catchy and not a fair condition. 

3. Readily caught up. 

i88x Pall Mall Budget ag April 12/2 A smaller number of 
catchy tunes. i88§ Pall Mall G. a Sept. 4/1 The music is 
not particularly original, but it is tuneful, smooth, and 
‘ catchy'. 

4. Occurring in snatches, fitful, spasmodic. _ 

187a Mark Twain Innoc. Abr. 137 Catchy ejaculations of 
rapture. *883 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 214 The wind . .was very 
catchy. 

6 . .Jr. ‘Merry, jocund’ (Jam.). 

1804 Tarras Poemsa (Jam.) He..langs To crack wi’ San', 
and hear his catchie glees. 

+ Ga"tclTlke. •Sc. Obs. [f. Cat sb."^ + Cluke 
claw.] The plant Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 

13x3 Douglas JEneis xu. Prol. 116 The clavyr, catcluke, 
and the cammamyld. 0:1368 in Sibbald Chron, Sc, Poeirg 
(1802) HI. 203 (Jam.) Ane hat.. With catclukes strynklit m 
that steid. And fynkill grein. 

GatCy usually in pi. cates (k^its), sb^ Also 6 
caittes. [aphetized form of Acate : the original 
sense being ‘purchase’.] 

‘I* 1. pi. Provisions or victuals bought (as dis- 
tinguished from, and usually more delicate or 
dainty than, those of home production) ; in later 
use, sometimes merely =viclualsj food. Obs. See 
Aoate 2. 


1461-83 Ord. R. Hotiseh. 38 Upon frydaye is made pay- 
mente for all manner of freshe cates. 1330 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 293 The vetulers howse . . wher I bought my 
caittes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par, Mark vi. 48 To by 
them cates to eate. *579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) *32 Pur- 
vayour for his cates at home. 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 
237 Bid them fall unto their frugal cates. 1638 Ussher 
Ann. VI. 300 Provision enough of corn, and salt, and water, 
but there was no store of fresh Cates to be had. 1782 Han. 
More David ii. 32 Such plain cates and rural viands as suit 
his frugal fortune. 1S16 Scott Old Mori, xii, The cates 
which had provided. *866 Felton Ane. ^ Mod. Gr. I. 
11. iii. 321 Sprinkling with floor the boiling cates. 

b. Its frequent use with delicate, dainfp, and 
the like, led to sense 2. 

*579 Lyly iT«^/w«f(Arb.)is2 For the desire of delicate 
cates. *594 Barnfield Aff, Sheph. 1. vi, Where daintie 
Cates upon the Board were set. *637 Nabbb Microcostn. 
in Dodsley IX. 146 All the ambrosian cates Art can devise 
for wanton appetite. *729 Savage Wanderer L 241 Sav’ry 
cates, upon clean embers cast. 1735 Somerville Chase 
HI. 126 well fed with every nicer Cate. 

2. Choice viands; dainties, delicacies. 

1378 Timme Calvin on Gen. 92 'The best fruits, what and 
how many cates and delights had he in one kind. 1594 
Greene Look. Glass Wks. 1831 1 . 122 These curious cates 
are gracious in my mine eye. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ii. i. 
190 Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendome, Eate of Kate- 
hall, my super-daintie Kate, For dainties are all Kates, and 
therefore Kate Take this of me, Kate of my consolation. 
*632 C. Stapylton Herodian xv. 126 While he in Silks 
and Cates did much abound. *742 Shenstone Schoolmistr. 
206 Whence oft with sugar'd cates she doth ’em greet. 187a 
Disraeli Lothair xxviii. 130 He fed her with cates as deli- 
cate as her lips. 

b. occas. in sing. : A viand, dainty. 

1634 Heywood Witches Lane, iii, i. Wks. 1874 IV. 204 
Taste of every cate. *yio Addison Taller No. 253 P 3 The 
Christmas Pye, which in its very N ature is a kind of conse- 
crated Cate. *864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, fy Eng. III. 23 
The finest wheat-corn; then a cate or luxury. *873 F. I. 
Scudamore Day Dreams 22 Though it is a toothsome cate. 

1613 T. Adams Blacke Devill 22, *624 Massinger Bond- 
man, The pleasant taste these cates of comfort yield me. 
*633 Benlowes Pref. Verses in P. Fletcher’s Purple Isl., 
Let Readers judge thy book : Such Cates, should rather 
please the (Guest, than Cook. 

tGate, sbih Obs. [Pg. cate, prob. ad. Hindi. 
hath catechu.] The same as Catechu or Cutch. 

[*334 in Nunes ; 1378 in d’ Acosta (Yule).] 1698 Phil. 
Trans. XX. 463 Ihe preparation of Cate (which he takes to 
be the same with Catechu). 


+ Gate, V. Obs, [f. Cate To dress (food). 

*6x7 Hieron Wks. II. SI The same meate cated one way 
content the stomake, which In some other fashion would 
not please. 

Cate, obs, f. Cat and Catty. 

i* Gatechese, Obs. rare. In 7 cataohese. [a. 
F. catichhse, ad. L. catechesis^ =:next. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely ii. x. 419 Which words were 
the conclusion of ms last Catachese. 


II Catecliesis (ksetfkrsls). [L., a. Gr. 

X’jo'ts instruction by word of mouth, n. of action f. 
Karp-g^uv to instruct orally, orig. to resound, sound 
amiss, ‘ din one’s ears f. Kara down, thoroughly, 
etc. + to sound, ring.] 

1. Oral instruction given to catechumens ; cate- 
chizing. ' 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s. v., In the antient church 
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CATECHIZE. 


catechesis was an instruction given, viva voce, either^ to 
children, or adult Heathens, preparatory to their receiving 
of baptism. 1845 R, Hamilton Po^. Educ. vi. (ed. 2) 135 
The little community shall become the Bible class and be 
addicted to a Bible catechesis. 

2 . A book for catechetical instruction, s^ec. the 
name of a work of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 

17« Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v,. The catecheses of St. Cyril, 
are the principal work of that father. i8fg W. Fitzgerald 
tr. Whitaket's Dispzit. 597 How fw he is from approving 
unwritten traditions, he shews plainly in the fourth Cate- 
chesis. 

Cateclietic (kset/ke-tik), a. and sb. Also 7-S 
-tick. [ad. L. catechctic-us, a. Gr. Kartjx'ij'nK-os, 
f. /eaTi7XJ7T-ijs oral instructor : deriv. as prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to catechesis ; accord- 
ing to tile manner of a catechism. See Cate- 
CHETIC.VL I and 2. 

1661 Fell Dr. Hammmid (R.) In the catechetick institu- 
tion of the youth of his parish. <2x672 Wood Life[y.%\^ 
243 note, Of such sort a Catechetic Lecture must be. 1703 
Addison Evid. Chr. Relig. (1727) 302 In the year 202 the 

f reat Origen was appointed Regent of the Catechetick 
chool in Alexandria. X718 Hickes & Kelson y. Kettle- 
well II. i. 63 Catechetick Lectures upon the Creed. 1858 
Bushnell Serm. Netv Life 181 Catechetic orthodoxy. 

B. sb, mostly pi. cateehetios. That part of 
Christian theology which treats of catechesis. 

X849 J. Brown y. Fisher IL 16 He answered his catechetics 
and cHronologic^ questions on the last half of the xoth cen- 
tury. 1882 W. Blaikib MinUt. of IVord 296 Ample treat- 
ises on Homiletics, Liturgies, Catechetics and Poimenics. 
1882-3 ScHAFF Relig, Encycl, 417 Catechetics. .corresponds 
to catechesis, as theory to practice. 

b. Catechetic writings or treatises. (Gr. Korr]- 
yr^riKL) 

x84g W, Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's Disput 596 Cyril of 
Jerusalem, .in his Catechetics. 

Catechetic al (kset/ke'tikal), a. Also 7 -call, 
[f. as prec. -i- -al.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or connected with catechetics 
or catechesis; pertaining to instmetion in the 
elementary principles of Christianity. 

1624 Gataker Transtihst. 43 To omit Cyril of Jerusalem 
his Catecheticall Sermons. 2702 Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 
^XS In this city was a famous catechetical school for train- 
ing persons im in divine knowledge. z88a Farrar Early 
Chr, I. 279 The jgreat catechetical school of Alexandria, 
which claimed as us founder die Evangelist St. Mark. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with the 
catechism of a church. 

x6i8 Hales Let, in Golden Rem, (x688) 386 There should 
be observed a three-fold Catechizing. .A third in the Church 
by Catechetical Sermons. 1726 Amhkest Terrs Fit, xlix. 
266 A considerable sum to buy advowsons of livings, and to 
maintain a catechetical lecture. X849 J. Brown y. Fisher 
ii. 17 note. To show that he preached catechetical doctrine. 

3 . Resembling the method of instruction by 
questions and answers, as in the catechism ; * con- 
sisting of questions and answers ’ (J.). 

i^z Bp. Worcester Charge 18 The true Grounds of Re- 
ligion; which are easiest learn'd, and understood, and 
remembered in the short Catechetical Way. 1704 Nelson 
Fest. ^ Fasts C1759) Pref. 17 To throw the whole Subject 
. . into a catechetical Form. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 239 
r 3 Socrates introduced a catechetical Method of Arguing. 
He would ask his Adversary Question upon Question, _ till 
he had convinced him out of nis own Mouth that his Opinions 
were wrong. 184s R. Hamilton Pop. Edwe. iv. (ed, a) 65 
Stout advocates of catechetical methods and forms. 

Hence Cateolie'tlcally adv., in a catechetical 
manner ; in the authoritative manner of a catechism. 

1730-6 in Bailey. <2x834 Lamb MUc. Wks, (1871) 451 To 
pronounce, dogmatically and catechetically, who was the 
richest, .man that ever lived. 184a G. S. Faber Provincial 
Leii. (1844) H. 28 All those who had been catechetically 
instructed and duly baptised. 

Ca'techin. Chem. A substance obtained from 
catechu, etc., after the removal of the tannin ; a 
white powder composed of very small silky needles. 

*853 Pharm. yml. XIII. 79 He has detected catechine in 
kino. 1876 Harley Jl'/ed. 641 The insoluble portion 
is a mass of acicular crystals, cateebin or catechuic acid. 

t Catechise (kse'ti'kiz). Obs. exc, dial. In 6 
catechis, [app. ad. F. catkhlse Catechbsb, con- 
founded with the vb. Catechizb, in F. catechise-r. 
The Sc. corruption carritches rests upon a pro- 
nunciation (ka*titjiz); cf. F. (kateje'z).] » Cate- 
chesis, Cateohish. 

1553 Abf. Hamilton Cn^c<;<%.(i884)7 In the foure partis of 
this present Catechis. Ibid. 122 In the thrid part of this 
Catechis, quhilk intraittis of the sevin sacramentis. _ 1637 
Gillespie Eng. Pop, Cerent, ii. ii. 13 For every particular 
head of Catechise. 2659 Gauden Tears of Ch. 619 No 
Sermons, no Prayers, no Catechises. 1707 E. Ward Hud. 
Rediv. I. VIII, And open d .1 thy Peoples Eyes, To read 
th' Assembly's Catechise. 27x5 De Foe Font. Insirttct. 
I. i. (1841) I. X3 You know your catechise. 1823 Bro. ymiaihan 
HI. 2^ After the feshion of 3'X)ur . . Yankee, when he is . . 
teaching the 'catechise*. [In mod. Eng. dialects, where 
generally treated as a corruption of eatechisf/t.] 
b. in cff/ub., as catechise-point, 

2633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. (2669) 12^/x Fundamental 
Truths, or, as we call them, Catechise-points, 

Catechism (kse't^iz’m). Forms : 6 (?) cate- 
chyzon, oathecysme, chateohiszne, 6-7 oate- 
ohisme, 6- catechism, [ad. L. catechismus (in 
med.L. also cathedsmus'), on Gr. t3ipe *KaTr]-)(t<rn 6 s 


(n. of action f. jearrjxi^-tiv) taken as=#oT^X’7°''^> 
see Catechesis, Cf. F. caiechisind\ 

+ 1 . Catechetical instruction ; catechesis. Obs. 
1302 Ord. Crysten Men l ii. (W, de W. 1506) 14 And that 
suffyseth as now of the exorcysme and cathecysme. _X579 
Fvlki: Heskind Park 407 The learners of Catechisme 
were dismissed after the Lessons that were read. 1600 
Su.AKS. A. Y, L. III. ii. 241 To say I and no, to these par- 
ticulars, is more then to answer In a Catechisme. 

2 . An elementary treatise for instruction in the 
principles of the Christian, religion, in the form of 
question and answer ; such a book accepted and 
issued by a church as an authoritative exposition of 
its teaching, as the {ChttrcJi) Catechism, that of 
the Church of England in the Book of (Common 
Prayer, the Longer and Shorter Catechisms, of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, used by the 
Presbyterian churches, etc. 

*609 J. Collet Foundat, Slat. Si. Paul's Sch, in Lib. 
Canted). (18551432/3 The maister shall.. first se, that they 
can saye the catechyzon [?-yzm]. I will the children learne 
first above all the catechyzon in Englishe. [1540 Cranmer 
{title), Catechismus ; that is to say, a Shorce Instmetion 
into Christian Religion, for the synguler commoditie and 
profyte of Children and ^ong people.] 2349 3k, Com. 
Prayer, A Catechism, that is to say, an Instruction to be 
learned of every child before he be brought to be confirmed 
of the^ Bishop. 2333 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 26 Ane 
Catechisme, that is ane common instruction contenand 
schortly and plainly thai thingis quhilk ar necessary to tham 
to ken and kelp, to the plesour of God and thair eternal 
salvation. 2397 Pilgr, Pamass, iil 354 Twoo or three 
hundreth of cnatechismes of Jeneva's printe. 2648 {title) 
The Shorter Catechism, agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster. 1633 Walton Angler i. 31 That 
good, plain, unperplext (Catechism, that is printed with the 
old Service Book, a 1722 Ken Direct. Prayer Wks. (1838) 
339 The doctrine delivered in the Catechism. 2733 A. 
Mair {title). Brief Explication of the Assemblie’s Shorter 
Catechism. X84X-4 Emerson Ess. Circles Wks. fBohn) I, 
130 We can never see Christianity from the catechism. 

3 . transf. A book of instruction in other subjects 
by question and answer. (In I7thc. chiefly ap- 
plied to works which parodied the preceding ; 
its serious use and general extension came later.] 

a 2637 B. JoNsoN Verses on Drayton's Muse (R.) This 
book ! is a catechism to fight And will he bought of every 
lord and knight. That can but read. 1643 Heylin (fxV/r), 
The Rebels Catechism. 2734 {title). The Freethinker's 
Catechism ; that is to say an Instmetor, to be learned by 
every Young Fellow, before he can know the world. 2793 
J. Rose {title), A Constitutional Catechism, adapted to all 
ranks and capacities. 2806 Dalbiac (title), A Military 
Catechism for the use of young Officeis. 1844 Regul.^' 
Ord. Army 127 These e-xaminations are to be, .arranged in 
the order laid down in a ‘ Military Catechism’ which is ap- 
pended to the ‘Regulations 28. . W. Pinnock, Catechisms 
of the Arts, Sciences, History, Religibn, etc. 

4. fig. A course of question and answer ; a series 
or form of inlerrogatories put to candidates, etc. 

1396 Shaks. I Mc^t. IV, V. i. 244 Honour is a meere 
Scutcheon, and so ends my Catechisme. 1848-55 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 111. 327 The catechism by which the lords 
lieutenants had been directed to test the sentiments of the 
country gentlemen consisted of three questions. Mod. The 
candidate met the electors and was put through his 
catechism. 

5 . attrib, 

2637 Heylin Answ. Burton i6j A Catechisme Lecture of 
some two houres long. 

CateclLisixxal (ksetiki-zmal), a, [f. prec.-f- 
-AL : there may have been a med.L. catechismdlisl\ 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a catechism. 

28x9 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (2838) III. 64, I believe that 
the so-called Apostles' Creed was . . the catechismal rather 
than the baptismal creed, x86o Dora Greenwell Ess, 215 
[She] puts her little niece through her catechismal paces, 
t Oateohismy. Obs. A variant of Catechism. 
2378 Riclunond. Wills (2853) 279 Absis [A. B. C.'s] and 
Catechismies, viij<f, 2379 Yxsi-yx Heskind Pari, 360 Let 
our catechismies. .beare witnesse of the .same. 
Catechist (km'tfkist). [ad. L. catechista, ad. 
Gr. Karrjx^dT-'^s he who catechizes, f. 
to Catechize. In F. catkhiste.'] One whose duly 
is to catechize; a teacher of catechumens or in 
a catechetical school ; a teacher appointed to give 
oral instruction in the elements of Christianity ac- 
cording to a catechism, or by question and answer ; 
a native teacher in a mission church, 
a 2363 Becon Hew Catech, (2844) 9 The office of the cate- 
chist was not only to instruct and teach, but also to examine. 
2397 Hooker AVre/. Pol, v. Ixxviii. § zo (Catechists, Exorcists, 
Readers, and Singers. 2673 Ladds Call. ii. 83 , 1 do not 
say that the mistress should set up ror a catechist or preacher. 
1723 Berriman Hist. Acc, Trmity 77 Clemens was the 
celebrated Schoolmaster and Catechist of Alexandria. 2876 
Davis Polaris Exp. ii. 54 In the absence of the regular 
clerg3mian the catechist conducts worship. x886 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Nov. 5/2 The native catechist who accompanied 
the Bishop on that final mission. 

Catechistic (ksetikrstik), a. [f. on Gr. type 
^KarrixidTM-bs see prec. and -10,] =next. 

2683 CKVEEcclesiastici 330 His [Cyril’s] Catechistick Lec- 
tures. 2884 Craddock in Academy 29 July 40/2 The cate- 
chistic terrors of the Last Day. 

Catechistical (ksetfki'Stikal), a. [f. as prec. 
-I- -AL,] Of or pertaining to the office, teaching, 
or method of instruction of a catechist, or of the 


catechism he expounds ; consisting of question and 
answer. Cf. Catechetical. 

^ x6x8 Hales Let. in Gold. Rem. (1688} 386 The custom is 
in Catechistica] Sermons, .to take. .a portion of the Cate- 
chism for their Text and Theme. 2662 Fuller Worthies 
(18401IIL 432 His flock was. .well bottomed on catechistical 
divinity. 2702 C. Mather Magn._ Chr. ni. i. i. (2852) 259 
He thrice went over the body of divinity in a catechistical 
way. ziji^Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII. 642 The catechistical 
method. 

Hence CatecM’stically adv. 

2643 UssHER (title), A Body of Divinity, or The summe 
and substance of Christian Religion : Catechistically pro- 
pounded and explained, by way of Question and Answer. 
1692 South Serm. VII. v. (R.) The principles of Christianity 
briefly and catechistically taught, 

Catechizable (km-tikai:zab'l), a. [see -able.] 
That may be catechized. 

2772 Pennant Tours (1774] 352 Four thousand cate- 

chisable persons. 2867 H. Scott FVrsit Eccles. Scot. II, 459 
The parish contained 6 hundred and 20 catediisable persons. 

CatechizatioXL (kse-ti'ksizj’-jsn). Also 7 - 
-satiou. [ad, med.L. catechizatibn-eni, n. of action 
f. catechizdre to catechize ; cf. F. catechisaiion^ 
The action of catechizing. 

x6.. Burnet Records ii, i. No. 53 (R.l The catechization 
of young chaplains in the rudiments of our faith, a 1734 
North Lives II, 355 That they might be prepared for his 
future catechisations. 2869 Daily News 17 Mar,, The usual 
catechisation of Ministers [in Parlt.]. 

Catecllize (km-t^ksiz), v. Forms: 5 catbezize, 
(6 cathecyse, 7 cataohise), 6 ^ catechise, 7- 
-chize. [ad. L. catkhizd~re, Tertullian (in med.L. 
also catecisare, catesizare, cathezizare, in F. calk 
chiser (16th c. in Littrd), Pr. cathezizar, Sp. cate- 
qtiizar, It. catechizzare), i. Gr, to in- 

struct orally, a derivative of factitive form from 
Karrixf-fcv to resound, to sound amiss, to din 
in, instill, teach or instruct orally, f. Kara down, 
thoroughly + to sound, ring. The primary vb. 
is in N. T. ; the derivative, of later introduction, 
had only the technical ecclesiastical application.] 

1 . trans. To give systematic oral instruction ; to 
instruct (the young or ignorant) in the elements of 
religion by repeating the inslniction until it is 
learnt by heart, or (as always implied in modem 
times) by the method of formal questions and 
answers ; to instruct by means of a catechism; in 
the Church of England, to teach the catechism, 
esp. in pr^aration for confiimation. 

2449 [see Catechized], 24. . inAnglin VIII. 264_A chile 
shulde be cntecized, bat is to seye enformed in ]>t feith atte 
chirchedore, [2502 Ord. Crysten Men 1, iu ^W. de W. 2506) 
23 Cathecyser is as moche to saye as to instruct or teche Che 
fundacyoDS* and artydes necessary of our holy faytb.]^ 2577 
tr. BuUmgeds Decades (1593) 907 Fastour . , catechiseth, 
that is to say, instructeth them that be yongliD^in religion. 
2609 Holland Amm, MarcelL, Ckronol, Ej a, Constan- 
tine, being confirmed by a signe from beayen, becompeth 
catechized in the Faith. 26x2 Bible Prov. xxii. 6 Train up 
[marg. Catechise] a child in the way he should go. a 2639 
Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scofl. an. 2616 (R.) That children 
should be carefully catechised, and confirmed by the bishops. 
a 27x2 Ken Direct, PrayerWks. (1838) 342. 2732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. iv. § 3, 1 . . was once upon a time catechised and 
tutored into the belief of a God. 1836 HooKjn I. 292 
To become a good catechist you must catechise, 
b. fig. {ironical^ 

2639 Fuller Holy Warm. xx. (D.) Reclaimed with gentle 
means, not catechised with fire and fagot, 
f 2 . To leach orally, instill (religious instruction). 
0x625 Boys in Spurgeoa_ 7 >'p<M. Dav. I. 322 Their voices 
are well understood, catechising the first elements of religion. 

■j* 3 . To instruct orally (in any subject). Obs. ^ 

2622 Burton Anal, Mel. To Rdr. (i^6> 33/2 Such Visitor 
. . might . , root out atheism . . catechise gross ignorance, 
purge Italy of luxury and riot. 1623 Cockeram, Catechize, 
to instruct by mouth. 2678 Cudworth JntelL Syst. 313 
Whether Herodotus were rightly Catechized and instructed 
in the Egyptian Doctrine, .may veiy well be questioned. 

4 . To examine with a catechism or in the manner 
of a theological catechism ; to question as to belief. 

x684BuNyAN Pilgr. 11. 78 And because Prudence would 
•see how Christiana had brought up her children, she asked 
leave of her to Catechise them. Ibid. 81 Come Matthew, 
shall 1 also Catechise you? 2869 Daily News 22 Dec., 
These gentlemen wanted Dr. Temple, .to admit their right 
to catechise him. 2873 Morley Rousseau. I. 228 He was 
closely catechized by a commission of members of the con- . 
sistory. 

5. To question or interrogate systematically or 
at length ; esp. to question or examine with a view 
to reproof or condemnation ; to take to task. 

2604 Shaks. 0 th. ii. iv. 16 , 1 will Catechize the world for 
him, that is, make Questions, and by them answer, a 2649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Prophecy Wks. (1721)181 Armed vaga- 
bonds catechising every man by the purse. 2^9 Pearson 
Creed (1839)62 God.. catechised the prophet Jeremy in a 
potter’s house, saying, O house of Israel, cannot I do with 
you as this potter ? 2727 Swift To very yng. Lady, Cate- 
chising him where he has been. 1^84 Cowper 7 ’as« ni. 203 
Pierce my vein. Take of the crimson stream meandring 
there. And catechise it well 2847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of 
Manor I. vlii. 309 She was catechised without end ; perhaps 
she suffered corporeal chastisement. 2863 Emerson 7'horeau 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 334 Asking questions of Indians is like 
catechizing beavers and rabbits. 

Hence Ca'teobized ppl, a. 

c 2449 BzsxiCK.Repr. iv. ii. 426 No man baptisid or Cathe- 
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rlzed. tfito VoBKE Vnii-'n Iton. Pref. Ver->ei, Their cate- 
chised Childe. 1858 F. Paget Parish <?■ Priest 70 He may 
be as heretical as he will, but he will do no mischief if he 
preaches to a catechized congregation. 

Cftisecliizer tkaytzkaizai,'. One who cate- 
chizes, or teaches by a catechism; a catechist; one 
who interrogates systematically. 

c 1449 PecockV?^/*. it. iL 427 The Baptiserand Cathezizer 
is a mynystre oonli undir God forto sette water on the 
persoon. 16x3 R. C. fahle A Iph. Catcchiser, that teacheth 
the principles of Christian religion. 1691 Wood A ih. Oxon. 
I, 160 (R.) In 1550 he [Jewell] .. became a preacher and 
catechiser at Sunningtvell. x8^ Matich, Excutu 6 Dec. 5/4 
If the Tuesdays and Fridays . .were given over to the cate- 
chisers, the jpublic loss would be less. 

Catechizing' (koctihoi zig), vU. sb. The 
action of the vb. Catechize : a. in religion. 

1^1 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, rv. xtx. (1634] 720 A Cate- 
chising, whereby children or they that were neere Jo the 
age of discretion did declare an account of their faith be- 
fore the Church. <116x3 W. Fembue JVks. (1633! 7. 1641 
'FsjlJlx Dip^rs Dipt 36 (L.I Originally and properly cate- 
chizing [is] such a kind of teaching wherein the principles 
of religion, or of any art or science, are often inculcated, 
and by sounding and resounding beat into the ears of 
children or novices. ^1694 Tillotson Serm. 1 . lii. tR.l 
That particular way of instruction . , called catechising. 178a 
Priestley Nat, ^ Rev. Relig’. I. Fref. 24. xSgS F. Paget 
Parish ^ Priest 74 The mere proTOunding a string of 
questions is not catechizing. Any fool can ask questions. 

b. generally. Examination by questioning. 

>599 Shake. Much Ado iv.i. 79 What unde of catechizing 
call j'ou this 7 To make you answer truly to your name. 
x8as Blackix. Mag, in Byratis Whs. (1846) 582/2 We should 
like to have the catechising of the,. man. 1880 Fowler 
Locke i. 8 The professorial lecture, however learned, or the 
tutorial catechizing, however searching. 

c. aftnb, or ? a. 

1581 J. Fields (I iVfr), Exposition of the Symbols, .gathered 
out of the catechising Sermons of G. O. Treuir. c 1590 Mar. 
LOWE Jeui Malta ii. li, As it were in catechising sort, To 
make me mindful of my mortal sins. s6i^ J. Wright Acc, 
Lady J. Gray in P^uuix{l^cl&) II. 30 This catechising Ar- 
gument between the Lady Jane and Mr. Feckenham. 

Catechu -t^u). [In. mod.L. catechu 

(also G«r. katteku, kaitschtC),^^'^. ad. Malay kachti, 
(Tamil, Telngn, Canarese kdcchu, kaycchu, idshu) 
catechu (of acacia). The direct representatives of 
the latter are Pg. cache, F, cacJiou ; the exact history 
of the form catechu is obscure. See also the other 
names Caohotj, Cashoo, Cate 2, Cutoh.] 

A name gjven to several astringent substances, 
containing from 40 to 55 per cent, of tannin, which 
are obtained from thebark, wood, orlhuts of various 
Eastern trees and shrubs. They are used in medi- 
cine, and in tanning, calico printing, and dyeing. 

The name was apparently first applied (in Europe) to the 
pale sort called also Gambibr, obtained from the leaves and 
young shoots of Uncaria aiNauclea Ganiiir^ this is the 
Catechu of PhannaCT Soe. Lex,) : when first brought 
to Europe in the 17 th c. it was from its appearance believed 
to be an earth, and called Terra yaponica. The dark sort 
obtained from the wood of Acacia Catechu, is more com. 
monly ^led Cutcr ; of this /Vg’K Catechu is a good vaiiety. 
(There is doubt whether the connexion with J'apan assumed 
in the name terra japonici is not purdy imaginary, and 
owing to the Burmese name for .<4 owMt Catechu, sha-pvi, 
shahiu, or skaheu.) 

[1654 Schroder Pharmacop. Medico-chym, (Lyons), Caie- 
ehu . . Terra Japonica . . genus terra exoticas. (Y.) 1679 
Hacendornius {.title), Tractatus Physico-Medicus de 
Catechu, seu Terra Japonica.) 1683 Weekly Mem. Ingeti. 
157 A history of Catechu, or Terra Japonica. 1741 Compl. 
Eatn.-Piece 1. i. 64, 2 Drains of choice ^techu or Japan 
Earth. tSos C. Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCV. 288 
Twenty grains of the common cutch or catechu being dis- 
solved in nitric acid. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts I. 749 (Jambir 
Catechu.. imported under the nameofGambir, from Singa- 
pore wd some of the neighbouring islands.. In the trade 
it is distinguished from the black catechu and cutch by the 
name of Terra yaponica. 

l3. Catechu Acacia, -tree ; the j^cacia Catechu. 

*831 J, Davies Manual Mat. Med. 450 Catechu tree. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. 640 Catechu Acacia is a small 
tree, with straggling thorny branches, and hard, heavy, 
dark-red wood. 

Hence Ca.'techuta'iuilc acid, the tannic acid of 
catechu. 

1863^3 Watts Diet. Chem., ()atechutannic acid softens 
w-hep heated, and j’ields by distillation a yellow empyreu- 
matic oil. 

Cateclmic (k£etf(t)J«’ik), a. Of or pertaining 
to catechu. ( 7 afcc/««ctt«V/=CATECHiN. 

1838 T. Thomson Cheut. Org. Bodies 112 Of catechuic 
aci(L_ 1873 H. Wood Therap, (1879) 29 It contains kino- 
tan me and catechuic acid. 

Catecll'aiiiexL (ksetlkizr'm&i). Also in 7 cate- 
chumene, -eumen ; in L. form 6 cathecuminus ; 
pi. 6-7 catechumem, -ini, 7 -any ; also 5 cathe- 
oumynys, 7 oateohumenies. \pA.'F.catechunthie, 
ad. L. catechiintenrus, a. Gr. Korrjxoij/ievos ‘ one being 
instructed (in the rudiments of religion)’, pr. pple. 
passive of : see Catechests. The T.fl(-in 

■word was long retained : the modem form, first 
found after 1600, was not universal till about 1700 ; 
the irregular pi. iu'^j, -les occurs in 15 th and 1 7lh c.J 
_ 1 . A new convert under instructitin before bap- 
tism. Used in reference to the anment church and 
in modem missionary churches. Sometimes ap- 


plied to young Christians generally, and especially 
to those preparing for the rite of confirmation. 

14.. Langl. P. Pi. B. xt. 77 {MS. O.) Rather ban to bap- 
tise bames)>atben catheciimyny.s[t/. r. catekumeling]. igoz 
Ord. Crysten Men i. j. (W. de_ W. 1506) 9 And they that 
duely were cathecuminus, y‘ is to saye instructe of the 
artycles of y' fay th. 1581 Masbeck Bh. of Notes 246 Theie 
sate amonge the Cathecumeni. c 1613 Lives WomenSaints 
118S6) 31 A C^atechumene, or learner of the faith, c 1630 
Jackson Creed iv. ir. vii, (Dne of their catechunienies. x64a 
J, B.ill Aussv. to Can, 1. 133 Thus they make their cate- 
chumine. x6si Life ofColet in Fullers Ahel Rediv. 100 
One is for your Catewumany. i66a Gunning Lent Fast 
106 Catechumens or Competentes. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
ix. 303 \^at brief and plain instructions S. Peter gives 
his catechumeni. a s’jss Ken Hymnotheo Wks. ^21 III. 
384 He faithful care of Catechumens took. 1837 J. H. New- 
man Par. Sernt, (1842) VI. xii. 186 Thousands. . who are not 
baptized, yet are virtually catechumens. 1878 Lady Her- 
bert tr. Hillnttr’s Ramble II. vi. 348 He boldly presented 
himself, with two catechumens, at the court of the Mikado. 

aitrih. 1887 Contemp. Rev. May 727 Driblets of religious 
teaching in^catechumen classes and Sunday-schools. 

2 . tramf. One who is being initiated in any set 
of opinions, science, art, etc. 

a 1731 Bolingbroke Let. Windham^ (T.) The_ same lan- 
guage is still held to the catechumens in Jacohitistn. 

Catechimiejia'te (kmtzki/I'mene^t). [f. prec. 
4--ATE1; cf. F. catichuminat^ a. Condition or 
position of a catechumen, b. A house for ca- 
techumens. 

1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. viii. 218 Having passed through 
the state of the Catechumenate. 1865 W. Strickland 
Cath. Missions S. India 204 Those who enter the catechu- 
fflinates must be fed and supported for several days. 1678 
Q, Rev, Jaxi. 426 The catechumenate of Scripture is that of 
adults. 1883-0 Ceuir, Afr. Missiott Rep, 40 Confirmation, 
Baptism, and admission to the catechumenate. 

Cateduunenical (kmitikiz^menikal), a. [f. 
as prec. + -ical.] Of or pertaining to catechumens. 

>79® J‘ Courtenay Philos. Refect. 19 Have not these 
catechumenical lectures been translated into all languages ? 
1836 G. S. Faber Prim. Doci, Elect. (2842) 15s The •whole of 
his catechumenical and post.catechumenical instruction. 
Hence Catechiuue'uically aeiv. 

1840 G. S. Faber Prim. Doct. Reeen. igS The Living 
Word of Truth delivered to him catechnmenically. 

CatecllU'XUexiism. [f. as prec. -l- - ism] The 
condition of a catechumen. 

1S40 G. S. Faber PW///. Doct.Regeu,xg 6 The preparatory 
stage of Catechumenism. 

t Cateclku'iiieiust. Obs. [f. as Catbchumbk 
+ -isr,] =Catbohumbn. 

x6xg Lynde Fin tuta 133 Holy bread giuen to the Cate- 
chumenists. 2630 S. Clarke EccL Hist. (1654) 1. 113 They 
took Ambrose, who was but a Catechumenist. 1631 H. 
L’Estbange Smect.-uiastix 13 Let us pray earnestly for 
the catechymenists. ^ 

tCateclLU'memze, v. Obs, [f. as prec. + 
-IZB.] trans. To instruct as a catechumen. 

1676 Marvell ATr. 24 Suppose, .that the [Ethio- 

pian] Treasurer were, .in so short a time, .catechumenized. 

CatecllU’Iliensllip. The position of a cate- 
chumen. 

1833 Cdl. Wiseman Faiiola 361 To pass through the 
three stages of catechumenship. 

Cateahyzon, obs. f. Catechism. 

Catecomb, obs. f. Catacomb. 

Categorem. (kse'ti'g6re:m, kate'gorem). Lo^c. 
[ad. Gr. KarrjyopTjfta accusation, (in logic) predicate, 
f, Karri^op&v to speak against, accuse, allege, assert, 
predicate; cf. KaT^7op-os accuser, etc., f. Kara 
against + dyopi assembly, place of public speaking; 
cf. dyopev-uv to spealc in public, harangue.] 
ta =PBEiii0ATJS(<7ifj.). h.Acategoremaiicword. 
15W Fraunce Lceuiiers Logike i. ii. 10b, These generall 
heades of argumentes.. .sometimes they are called Catego- 
remes.^ 1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) vni. Zeno xx. 
43 Universally negalive axioms are those, which consist of 
an universal! negative particle, and a Categorem; as, No 
man walketh. 1864 Skedden Ekm. Logic ii, Names are 
called categorematic words, or categorems. 

GateffOrematic (kae'ti'gprftnEe’tik), a. Logic. 
[f, on Gr. type *KaTijyopriiJiaTi« 6 s, f. KaTijyoprtjfia ; 
see prec. Cf. F. cai^gordmatiqtte.'] Of a word ; 
Capable of being used by itself as a term. 

18x7 Whateley Logic 63 It is not every ■word that is 
categorematic, that is, capable of being employed by itself 
as a term. 1^6 Mill Logic i. ii. § 2. 1863 Burton Bk. 
Hunter 2 If it be a question whether a term, is catego- 
rematic, or is of a quite opposite description . . one may take 
up a very absolute positive position, without finding many 
people prepared to assail it, 

t Catefforema'tical, a. Obs. [f, as prec. -i- 
-AL.] = Catbqobicai,. Hence Categrorema'ti- 
cally, adv. 

*634 Jer. Taylor Real Pres, xi. § 14 Can there possibly 
he two categorematiral, that is, positive .substantial in- 
finites ? Iiid,xi, S 29 That some quantitative bodies should 
not he in a place, or else that quantitative bodies were 
Categorematically infinite. 

Gategoxic (kaetfg^'iik), a. {sb.) ? Obs. [ad. 
L. caiegoricus, a. Gr. mrriyopu(6s accusatory, affir- 
mative, (later) categorical, i. naT^yop-os accuser ; 
see Categorem and -ic.] 

A. fl(j5;. = CATEGOIllCAI,. 

1678 (jale Crt. Gentiles III. 162 None is more categoric 
and posiuve in this than judicious Davenant. a >693 Ur- 


quhart Rabelais iii. xx.\viii. 317 Predicamental and Cata- 
gorick fool, a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) II. 
vii. 240 She gave him an evasive answer. He demanded a 
categoric one. 

B. sb. A categorical proposition or statement. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . iv. Proem 12 A Dilemma .. 
consistes of a disjunctive syllogisme . . and two Categories. 
a 1734 North Exam, ii, v. ip 146. 407 He . . comes up to the 
Categoric very roundly, saying And so it was really and in 
E-fTect, 1839 New Monthly Mag. LV. 548, 

Categorical (koettg^iTikal), a. (sb.) [f. as 

prec. -h-AL.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Logic. Of a proposition ; Asserting absolutely 
or positively ; not involving a condition or hypo- 
thesis; unqualified. Categorical syllogism', one 
consisting of categorical propositions. 

1398 Florio Categorico, categoricall, predicable. x6x6 
BullokAr, Categoricall Axiome. >638 Featly Transub. 
88 Of our simple categoiicalJ proposition, there can bee 
but one true sense. 17x4 Watts Logic (1736) 301 Most 
[conjunctive Syllogisms] may be transformed into cate- 
gorical Syllogisms. 18x7 Whateley Logic in Encycl. 
Meirop. (1845) ao6/i The division of Propositions according 
to their substance ; viz. into categorical and hypothetical. 
X837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xvi. (1866) I. 294 As used 
originally by Aristotle, the term categorical meant merely 
affirmative, and was opposed to negative. By Theophrastus 
it was employed in the sense of absolute, . . opposed to con- 
ditional ; and in this signification it has continued to be 
employed by all subsequent logicians. 

b. gen. Of a statement (or him who makes it) : 
Direct, explicit, express, unconditional. 

016x9 Fotherby Atheom. 1. ix. § j (1622) 59 A simple and 
categoricall denying of it, X637 Cromwell Sf. 3 Apr., You 
do necessitate my answer to be categorical. Luttrell 
Brief ReL (1857) IV. 83 On condition he give his categorical 
answer by the i8th instant. X778 Mad. D’ Arblay Diary, etc. 
(1842) 1 . 116, I could never persuade her to be categorical. 
i860 Motley Dutch Rep. v. i. 668 The ratification of the 
Ghent treaty, .was in no wise distinct and categorical, but 
was made dependent on a crowd of deceitful subterfuges. 

c. Categorical imperative : in the ethics of Kant, 
the absolute unconditional command of the moral 
law, a law given by the pure reason, and binding 
universally on every rational will. 

18x7 Hare Guesses Ser. it. (1873) 337 [Kant] spun a new 
[sy.stem of ethics], .out of his categorical imperative. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith ii. g 2. 1x7 The categorical im- 
perative of conscience. xByx Farrar Witn. Hist, iv. 161 
‘ The Categorical imperative* (Duty, Conscience, Thou must). 

2 . Logic, Of or belonging to the categories. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 66 [It] will apply . , to all the 

other eleven categorical forms. 

B. sb. A categorical proposition or syllogism. 

x6i9 W. Sclater Expos, 1 Tliess. (1630) 439 Reduce thy 

Hypothesis to a Categoricall; thus lies thy Proposition. 
18x7 Whateley Logic 11, iv, § a (L.) A hypothetical pro- 
position is defined to be two or more categoricals united 
by a copula, 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xvi. (1866) I. 
303 The proximate canons by which Deductive Categoricals 
are regulated. 

Hence Cateefo'rioaluess. 

167a Marvell Reh, Transp. i. 58 To find out the reason 
of his own Categoricalness. Ibid, 1. 192 The word of Mr. 
B^es's that he has made notorious is categoricalness. 

Categorically (kset/gp-rikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LT !^.] In a categorical manner ; with absolute 
assertion, absolutely, positively, unconditionally. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1355 Of this particle or 
Conjunction Ei, that is to say, If . . nothi^ can be made 
nor categorically affirmed. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr, 53 
Not one word Categorically, plainly, and distinct^ set 
downe, by which Purgatory is taught, a 1676 Hale Let. 
from Dort (R.) IVarn them to Jay by all other answers, and 
at the next sessions categorically answer, whether they 
would . . pr no. 1874 Sidgwick Meth. Ethics, The cate, 
gorically imperative function. 1873 Gladstone Glean. VI, 
Ixxxi. 184 That every cause be resolved categorically by an 
Aye or a No. 

Categorist (kBc-t/gorist). rare. [f. Cate- 
gorize: see -1ST.] a. One who categorizes or 
classifies, b. One who deals with the ‘ categories ’. 

iRw Emerson Repres. Men, Swedenborg^ Wks. (Bohn) I, 
332 Swedenborg’s_ revelation is a confounding of planes, — 
a capital offence in so learned a categorist. 1837 Chamb. 
yrnl. VIII. 294 Fencing cleverly, .with a categorist. 

Categorize (kse-tzgoraiz), [f. Category + 
-ize; cl F. caiegortser.1 trans. To place in a 
category or categoiies; to classify. 

1703 Hickekingill Priesi-cr, i. (1721) 41 Priest-craft has 
Categorized Sacrilege as the greatest Sin, next to the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 1883 Westtn. Rev. July 09 Pro- 
pertius categorizes the penalties endured by the wicked. 

Hence Caitegoriza'tion., the action of categoriz- 
ing; classification. 

18M Spectator 6 Nov., Lit,_Supp. 1506 A generation ago, 
botany was mainly a categorisation of plant^forms under so 
called natural systems. 

Category (kEe-tz'gori). [ad. L. categoria, a. Gr. 
KaTTjyopia accusation, assertion, predication, abst. 
sb. from Kar^yop-os accuser, etc. : see Categorem.] 
1 . Logic and Metaph. A term (meaning literally 
‘ predication * or ‘ assertion ’) given to certain 
geneial classes of terms, things, or notions; the 
use being very different with different authors. 

a. Originally used by Aristotle, the nature and 
meaning of whose ten categories, or predicaments 
(as, after the Latin translation, they ate also called) 
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has been disputed almost from his o^vn day till the 
present ; some holding that they were ‘ a classifica- 
tion of all the manners in which assertions may be 
made of the subject’, others that they were ‘an 
enumeration of all things capable of being named, 
the most extensile classes into which things could 
be distributed*, or again, that they were ‘the 
different kinds of notions corresponding to the 
definite forms of existence Hence many criticisms 
of Aristotle’s classification, with modifications of 
it, or the substitution of new ‘ categories,’ proposed 
by the Stoics, and later philosophers, according as 
they viewed them logically or metaphysically. 

The ten ‘ categories ' or ‘ predicaments ’ of Aristotle were : 
I Substance or being (ovo-i'a), 2 Quantity, 3 Quality, 4 Rela- 
tion (irpde jO, S Place, 6 Time, 7 Posture (xeiirBai), 8 Having 
or possession 9 Action, 10 Passion. 

1588 FaA.uMCE Lawiers Logike i. ii. 10 b, These generall 
heades of argumentes . . sometimes . . are called Catego- 
remes, and the handling or discoursing of the same Cate- 
gories. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. Proem 4 Objective 
Ideas or real Beings, considered in Logic, are^ reduced 
by the Aristoteleans . . to Ten Categories or Predicaments, 
17^ Watts Logic (1736) 25 The famous ten Ranks of 
Being, called the ten Predicaments or Categories of 
Aristotle, on which there are endless Volumes of Discourses 
formed by several of his Followers. 1849 Abp. Tkomsoh 
Laws Th. § 97 Logicians in almost every age have en- 
deavoured to frame schemes of classification in which things 
should be arranged according to their real nature. To 
these the name of Categories . .has been given. 1858 Mam- 
SEL Bampton Led. iii. (ed. 41 49 Existence itself, that so- 
called highest category of thought, c x 866 Grote Aristotle 
1 . 144 We may illustrate the ten Categories of Aristotle by 
comparing them with the four Categories of the Stoics. 
Ibid. 149 Galen also recognizes five Categories; but not 
the same five as Plotinus. i88a £. Wallace tr. Aristotle's 
Psychol, 5 The first point . . is to determine in which of the 
higher classes soul is included, and what is its generic cha- 
racter — ^whether, in other words, it is an individual thing 
and real substance, or a quality, or a quantity, orany other 
of the categories, as they have been distinguished. 1883 Lio- 
uell & Scott Grk. Lex, s.v.. The categories are a classifi- 
cation of all the manners in which assertions may be made 
of the subject. 

b. Kant applied the term to : The pure a priori 
conceptions of the understanding, which the mind 
applies (as forms or frames) to the matter of know- 
ledge received from seme, in order to raise it into 
an intelligible notion or object of knowledge. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Disc. (1833) 26 The Predicaments of 
Aristotle are . . objective, of things as understood ; those of 
Kant subjective, of the mind as imderstanding. .In reality, 
the whole Kantian Categories would be generally excluded 
from those of Aristotle, .as determinations of thought, and 
not genera of real things. 1858 Meiklrjohn tr. Kan£s 
Crii, Pure Reason 64 In this manner there arise exactly so 
many pure conceptions of the understanding, applying a 
priori to objects of intuition in general,^ as there are logical 
functions in ail possible judgments . , These conceptions 
we shall, with Aristotle, call categories, our purpose being 
originally identical with his, notwithstanding the great 
difference in the execution. Table of the Categories, i. Of 
Qttmitity'. Unity, Plurality, Totality. 2. Of Quality', 
Reality, Negation, Limitation. 3. Of Relation ; Of In- 
herence and Subsistence \subsiaiitia et accidens), of Caus- 
ality and Dependence (cause and effect), of Community 
(reciprocity between the agent and patient). 4. Of Modality. 
Posmbility — Impossibility, Existence— Non-existence, Ne- 
cessity — Contingence. 1877 E. Caibd Philos, Kant ii. viii. 
342 Certain general conceptions which are principles of re- 
lation for aU the manifold of sense, .these are the categories, 
2. A predicament; a class to which a certain 
predication or assertion applies. 

2678 R. Barclav Apol. Quakers v. xxvi. 187 He that can- 
not near a thing, as being necessarily absent, and he that 
cannot hear it, as being naturally deaf, are to be placed in 
the same Category. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 228 
Any offender who was not in any of the categories of pro- 
scription. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax (edi 17) 382 Lord 
Ravenel’s case would hardly come under this category. 
1880 Hat. Respottsib. Opiwn Trade 24 To place opium in 
the same category as alcohol and tobacco. 

b. A class, or division, in any general scheme of 
classification. 

_i66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dnbii. 1. v, Doubts, .must be de- 
rived from their several heads and categories. x8x8 Haz- 
LiTT Etig. Poets v._(i87o) lag With him there are but two 
moral categories, riches and poverty. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Race Wks, (Bohn) II. 24 We must use the popular 
category, .for convenience, and not as exact and final. 1871 
Tyndall Fragut. Sc, 11 , xiv, (1879) 349 The body . . falls into 
the category of machines. 1883 Ld. Granville Circular 
in Pall Mall G. 9 July 7/2 The following specimens of bad 
English . . have been taken from despatches recently received 
at the Foreign Office. . ' category' for class. 

H ‘ An accusation,’ Obs. 

1613 in R. C. Table AlpJu, and other 17th c. Diets, 
t Oateknmeliug. Obs.rare-\ [see -ling.] 
A (young) catechumen, 

1377 Langl. P. PI, B. XI, 77 To b.aptise barnes ]>a.t ben 
cateucumelynges. 

Catel, obs. form of Cattle. 

Catelectrode (ksetile'ktnmd). [f. Gr. Kara 
down-hELEOTBODE; cf, Aneleotbodb.] The ne- 
gative pole of a galvanic battery. 

II Catelectrotouns (kmitflektrp-tdh^s). Phys. 
[mod. f. Gr. Eord down - 1 - p<iKrpov amber (see 
Eleotbic) +t6vos strain, tension; cf. Aneleoteo- 
Tomrs,] A state of increased irritability produced 
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in a nerve near the negative pole of an electric cur- 
rent which traverses it. 

1^6 A. Flint Hera. Syst. ui._ 116 Near the cathode, the 
excitability is increased, and this condition has been called 
catelectrotonus. 

Hence Ca:telectxotoiiic a., pertaining to catelec- 
trotonus. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Catell, ohs. form of Cattle, Kettle. 

t Ca'telles, a. Obs. [f. catel. Cattle -f -less.] 
Without property. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. x. 68 Jif- .h^i ben pore or Catellcs. 

Cateloge, obs. form of Catalogue. 

II Catena (katrna). [L. catena chain.] A 
chain, a connected series : 

a. (More fully catena patrwn): A string or 
series of extracts fiom the writings of the fathers, 
forming a commentary on some portion of Scrip- 
ture ; also, a chronological series of extracts to 
prove the existence of a continuous tradition on 
some point of doctrine. Also transf. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 64 For a parochiall Minister, . 
to finish his circuit in. .a Harmony and a Catena. 1684 T. 
Burnet Th. Earth I. 261 The ancient glosses and entente 
upon scripture, 1858 R. Vaughan Ess. ResK 1 . 29 The 
authorship of many, though, assigned in the catente to 
Origen, is. .open to question. i86b Maurice Mor. g Met. 
Philos. IV. 192 A catena of opinions in favour of an ecclesi- 
astical system, 1882-3 Schaff Relig. EucycL I. 41Q The 
true catena consists merely of extracts from a . . number of 
exegetes, 

b. generally. ‘ Chain, string.’ 

i86a Sat. Rev. 13 Mar, 303 The Mausoleum is mentioned 
as existing by a catena of writers reaching down to the 12 th 
century of the Christian era. x868 Pall Midi G. 23 July 4 
Carried down In an unbroken catena of conscious observ- 
ance. 1883 Spectator 6 Oct. 1274 His speech is but a 
catena of Tory platitudes writ large. 1884 F. Harrison in 
jgth. Cent. Mar. 494 One long catena of difficulty. 

Catenarian (kat/neaTian), a. (sb.) [f. L. ca- 
iendn-iis Catenary (f. catena chain) + -an.] 

1. Math. Catenarian curve = Catenaby. So 
catenarian arch, an arch of this shape ; catenarian 
principle, the principle of constructing a suspen- 
sion bridge with a chain of this shape. 

1731 Johnson Rambl. No. 179 P 8 The properties of the 
catenarian curve. 1788 T. Jefterson Writ. (1859) II. 347 
The catenarian arch., its nature proves it to be in equilibrio 
in every point. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals I. 107 
The new bridge constructed upon the catenarian principle. 

b. asjA =Catenaby. 

X872 Contemp. Rev, XX. 477 It may be a catenarian, a 
cycloid, a spiral. 

2. Of the nature of a chain, chamlike. 

1863 Lepsius' Stand. Alphabet 24 The Indians, Persians, 
Greelu, Romans, Slavonians, and Germans form a caten- 
arian series. 

Catenary (katJ-nari), sb. and a. [ad. L. ca(e- 
ndri-us relating to a chain, f. catena chain.] 

A. sb. Math. [mod.L. catenarial\ The curve 
formed by a chain or rope of uniform density hang- 
ing freely from two fixed points not in the same 
vertical line. The common catenary is the curve 
so formed by a chain of uniform thickness. 

X788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1839) II. 546 Every part of a 
catenary is in perfect equilibnum. 17^ Hutton Course 
Math. (1828) II. 173 A heavy flexible cord or chain, left to 
adjust itself into a hanging catenary. 1856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. v. xvii. $ laOneof the most beautifully gradated 
natural curves — called the catenary. 

B. adj. 

1. Math. Catenary curve =Q.KS'mKKX\ see A, 

187a Ruskin Eagle’s W. § 139 The parabolas of. . waterfalls 

and fountains, .the catenary curves of their falling festoons. 
1887 Hardy Woodlanders I. L 6 A hook to which the reins 
were hitched, .forming a catenary curve. 

2. Relating to a catena or series. 

183s l.Tfcii.oB.Restor,Belief Z2X By processes of catenary 
deduction. 

Catenate (Icse'tihfiit), v. [f. L. cathtdt- ppl. 
stem of catendre (f. catena chain) ; see -ate 3.] 

1. tram. To connect like the linlcs of a chain, to 
link, to string together ; to form into a catena or 
series. Hence Ca'tenated, a, 

2623 CocKERAM, Catemiate, to chaine. 1636 Blount 
Glassogr. , Catenate, to link, chain or tie. 1794-6 £. Darwin 
Zaon, (1801) I. X12 If this activity be catenated with the 
diurnal cirde of actions. <(1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
II, v, V. 477 He fused those catenated passages into one 
homogeneous comment, 1876 Maudsley Phys. Miitd v. 308 
A transference of enei-gy from one to another of the caten- 
ated cells. 

2. jftg, {humorously.) To hind as with a chain. 

X78 . Mock Ode in Boswell fohnsm (1816) IV. 428 This 

gigantic frame., catenated by thy charms, A captive in thy 
anibient arms. 

Catenation (ksetihli'Jan). [ad. L, catenation^ 
em, f. catendre ; see prec.J 

1. A linking into a chain; connexion like that 
between the links of a chain ; arrangement in a 
connected series ; connected succession. 

2641 R. Brooke Ew. Episc, i. v. 21 A perfect and uni- 
versal! catenation ot all essentials and circumstantials. 
2646 Sir T, Browne /’ rwri. Ep, 240. 2634 ‘Pal^mon* 

Friendship 24 So by this Catenation of Vices some one link 
of the chain would be found confessedly too heavy. 1838 
Blaekio, Mag. XLIV. 234 In the catenation of the objects 


. . constituting that universe. 2876 Maudsley Phys. M iiid 
iii. 2^ An association or catenation of movements. 

Cateuulate l^katr'niillft), a. [f. L. catenula, 
dim. of catena chain + -ate ^ 2 .] a. Bot. Formed 
of parts united end to end like the links of a chain, 
b. Zool. Having on the siuface a series of oblong 
tubercles resembling a chain. 
x88o Gray Bot. Texi-bh. 401. 

+ Ca'ter, tb?- Obs. Forms : 5-7 catour, -tor, 
-ter, (5 -tore, -tur(e, kator, -tour, 6 kater). 
[ME. catoiir, aphetic form of acatour, Aoateb, q.v. 
Superseded before 1700 by Caterer.] 

A buyer of provisions or ‘ cates’; in large house- 
holds the officer who made the necessary purchases 
of provisions ; a Caterer. 

c 1400 Gamelyn 321, I am oure Catour [u. r. Caturj and 
here oure Alther purse. 2481 Howard Housek, Bks. (1841) 
17 My lorde toke to the Kator, for Hossolde, xxvj, s, uii-d. 
1312 MS. Acc. St. fokils Hosp. Canterb., Rec. for iij 
cmvys off ]j® cater of Crystis Cnerche, 13^ Maplet Gr. 
Forest 89 He is a.s good a meates man and Cfatour for him 
selfe as any thing living is. 2387 J. Harmar tr. BesdsSerm. 
^7 (T.) Their katers, butlers, and cooks. 1398 Barcklcy 
Felic. Man iii. (1603) 203 To eate of such a Caters provision. 
26x3 Bp. Hall Holy Panegyr. 29 The glutton makes God his 
cator, and himselfe the guest, 2621 Quarles Argahts 4 t 
P. (1678) 43 Th’impatient fist Of the false Cater, 
b. transf, vcaAJig, =‘ Purveyor’. 
c 2430 Lydgate Bochas vii. x. 19 (1358) i6ib. Of his diete 
catour was scarsite. 2590 Greene Mourn. Garm, (1616) 31 
The eye is loues Cator. 26x2 R. Carpenter Soules Sent. 
27. IM3 Boyle Occas.Refl. (1675) 49 Many of the Beasts, 
and Birds, and Fishes, are but our Caters for one another. 
Cater (ksi'tsi, ksetsa), sb^ [ad. F. quaire 
four. See also Quatbe.] 

+ 1. Fomr. Obs.rare~^, » 

1333 T, yfjiisas Rhei. 86 b, Theauditour. .cometh in with 
sise sould, and cater denere, for vi.x. and iuLd. 

1 2. Four at dice or cards ; also eater-point. Obs. 
2319 Horman Fulg. 280 b, Cater is a very good caste. 
17^ Kersey, Caierpoint, the Number Four, at Dice. 2722- 
xSoo Bailey, Cater-point. 1730-6 — Cater, four at cards 
or Dice. In Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

b. Cater-trey\ the four and the three; hence, 
apparently, a cant term for dice (or ? falsified dice). 

712x300 Chester PI. tt. (2847) 56 Here is catter traye, 
Therfore goe thou tby waye. 233a Dice Play (1850) 23 A 
well favoured die, that seemeth good and square, yet is the 
forehead longer on the cater and tray than any other way. 
Ibid. 24 Such be also called bard cater tres, because, com- 
monly, the longer end will, of his own sway, draw down- 
wards, and turn up to the eye sice, sinke, deuis or ace. 
2389 Pappe w. Hatchet (18441 25 The quarrel was about 
cater-tray, and euer since he hath quarrelled about cater- 
caps. X008 Dekker Belman Laud. Wks. 1884-5 III, 118 
A Bale of bard Cat»-Treas. 1:1620 Fletcher & Mass. 
Trag. Bameeuelt v. ii. in Bullen 0 . PL II. 304. a 1700 Songs 
Loim. Prentices 152 If any gallant haue with cater-tray, 
Play'd the wise-acre, and made all way. 

3, Change-ringing. (See quot. 1878 .) 

187a Ellacombe Bells of CJi. ii. 29 The very terms of the 
art are enough to frighten an amateur. Hunting, dodging 
..caters, cinques, etc. 2878 Grove Did. Musk s. v., The 
name given by change ringers to changes of nine bells. 
The word should probably be written quaters, as it is meant 
to denote the fact that four couples of bells change their 
places in the order of ringing. 

Cater (kfi'tsi), ».i [f. Cater j^.I] 

1, intr. To act as ‘cater’, caterer, or purveyor of 
provisions ; to provide a supply of food for. 

1600 Shaks. a. Y. L. II. iii. 44 He that doth the Rauens 
feede, Yea prouidently caters for the Sparrow, 17x3 hrr- 
mso's Guardian No. i3p§ 2 Androcles.. lived many days in 
this frightful solitude, the lion catering for him with great 
assiduity. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii. You were wont 
to love delicate fare — ^behold how I have catered for you. 
2833 Kingsley Hypatia xiv. 169 In order to cater for both, 
o. absol. To buy or provide food. 

2822 Mair Lai. Did., ObsOno, to cater or buy in victuals. 
2849 C. Bronte Shirley HI. i. 29 See if 1 don’t cater judi- 
ciously. 

o, tram. 

<21634 Randolpii Poems (1638) 4 Noe widdowes curse 
caters a dish of mine, a 1643 w . Cartwright Siege n. ii. 
And cater spiders for the queasie creature When it refnseth 
comfits. 2^ Neale Seq, $ Hymns igo He, .Catered the 
poorest of food. 

2. transf. and fig. To occupy oneself in procuring 
or providing (requisites, things desired, ed.c.)for. 

2630 W. Fenner Christs Alarm 10 To cater for heaven, 
to bring in custome for the Kingdome of God. 170a Con- 
greve Way of World 111. v, What ! you are. .catering (says 
he) or ferreting for some disbanded officer. 2789 Burns 
Lei. R. Ainslie 6 Jan,, I am still catering for Johnson’s 
publication. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv- vi, § 50 He 
rarely caters for the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencies as they must understand. 1S72 Minto Eng. Lit. 
Introd. 23 He does not cater for the pleasure of his jurors, 
b. occasionally const.*iftJ. [Cf. paotder to."] 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 134 Catering to the 
national taste and vanity. 2860 Kingsley Misc. II. 102 
Nine years afterwards we find him.. catering to the low 
tastes of James I. 2864 Sat. Rev. 10 Dec. yxift Machinery 
for catering to the wants of the profane and the dissolute. 

Cater (k«*‘l 3 j), v.^ dial. [f. Cater sb,^ or F. 
quaire four.] To place or set rhomboidaUy; to 
cut, move, go, etc,, diagonally. Hence Ca’tering, 
Ca’tered, ppl. a. 

2377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1386) 69 b, The trees 
are set checkerwise and so catred [partim in quincuncem 
directis], as looke which way ye will, they iye level. Ibid, 
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71 Two sorlcs of this, catred order [quincuncialis ordinis 
duplicem latlonem], one wherin m.y trees stand fourc 
square like the chequer or Chessebord. 1^3 Silverlattd 
1 89 (Hop^l ' Cater ^ across the rails [at a level crossing] 
ever so cleverly, you cannot escape jolt and jar. 187S 
Parish Sussex Dial., Catering, slanting, from corner to 
comer. 

Caiier, csdv. dial. [Related to prec.] Diagon- 
ally. So Ca'tercross, Caterways, Ca’terwise, 
adv. Also Ca'ter-cornered. 

187^ in N. ^ Q. Ser. v. I. 361 (Surrey words) Caterways, 
catering, to cross diagonally. 1873 Parish Sussex Dial. 
S.V. Catercrvss, If you goos caterwise across the field 
you’ll find the stile. 1^8 Miss Jacksos Shropsh. Wd.~ 
bk,, Cater-ceniereJ, diagonal. A house standing diagonally 
to the street would be cater - cornered. 1881 Leicester 
Gloss. ll£. D. S.b Cater and Cater -cornered, diagonal ; 
diagonally. To ‘cut cater' in the case of velvet, cloth, 
etc., is . . ' cut on the cross ’. Cater-snazzle, to make on 
angle ; to ' mitre '. 

Cater, obs. form of Catabbh. 

Caterau (kte'ter^). Forms : 6 ketheri(ii)ck, 
ketharin, cathereizi, 8 kettrin, (kaitrine), 9 ca- 
theian, kather^, oateran. [Lowland Sc. ca- 
therein, kettrin, appears to represent Gael, cea- 
ihcdme collective ‘peasantry’, whence ceathainie- 
trrA ‘sturdy fellow, freebooter’ (M®Alpine) ; Cormac 
has Ir. ceithern, which. O’Donovan renders * band of 
soldiers’, thence ceithernach ‘ one of a band*. 

The t& has long been mute in Celtic, and the Ir. ceitliens 
(kf 'orn) is phonetically represented by Eng. Kerh. It is 
not easy to account for the preservation of the dental in 
Lowland Sc., unless perh. through the intermediation of 
]ned.L. as in Bower's caterauos. (.Stokes refers ceit/tem to 
OIr. *keitem, OCeit. keterna, a fem. <i.stem.)] 

1 - fa,, prop, a collective sb. Common people of the 
Highlands in a troop or band, fighting men (air.). 
Hence, b. One of a Highland band ; a Highland 
irregnlar fighting man, reiver, or marauder. 

i^7x-go Stat. 12 RoBi. II (Jam.', Of Ketharines or Sor- 
nens. They quha travails as ketharans . . etand the cuntrie 
and . . takand their gudis be force and violence. [CX430 
Bower CoHtu. Fordun an. 1396 (Jam.) Per duos pestiferos 
cateranos et eorum sequaces.] c X505 Dunbar Sir T. Kor- 
ray X3 Full many catherein hes he cheist . . Aniang that 
dully glennis. xg. . Scot. Field in Furniv. Percy Folio 
1. 819 There came at his commandement : ketherinuces full 
many from Orkney that lie. 1768 Koss Helenore 120 (Jam.) 
Ask yon highland kettrin what they mean. x8x6 Scott 
Old Mart, vi, Grahame of Montrose, and his Highland 
caterans. _ x83^ Blackui. Mag. 63/^ These overgrown pro- 
prietors udth their armies of ^therans. 1887 Dk. Argyll 
Scott, as it Jf'ds II. 6 Plundering Caterans always ready to 
flock to those who promised booty. 

2 . gen. Brigand, freebooter, marauder. 

1870 Lowell Study Wind, aid The statecraft of an Itha- 
can cateran. x88o Mrq. Salisbukv in Mauclt. Guard. 27 
Oct.jThey [the Montenegrins] are caterans, cattle-lifters. 

fCa'ter'braw’l. Ohs. [f. Cateb sd.^ four + 
BbaivIi a dance.] A kind of dance j a parti- 
cular kind of * brawl 

1365-6 Reg. Stationers’ Co., Thomas Colwell for his ly- 
cense for piynting of a ballett intituled the Cater hralles, 
bothe wytty and mery. 1581 J. Bell Haddotis A/isw. 
Osor. 303 h, You may pype uppe this kynde of caterhrawle. 
*384 Handf. Pleasant DeligMs {iitld), Historie of Diana 
and Acteon, to the Quarter Braules. x6ii J. Davies Prep. 
Verses in Coryai’s Crudiiies, And lookes as if he danced a 
CaterhralL ax6i8 — jEjrfaste 'Wks.(i876)Q4Andfootefine 
home-pipes, jigges, and caterbralls. 

't'Ga'tercap. Obs, [f. Catbb 2 four, referring 
to the four-cornered top + Cap.] The square cap 
worn by academics. Cf. Cap jd.i 4 e. Hence 
transf. A wearer of a catercap, a university man. 

1588 Marprel, E^ist, (Arb.)44 You presbyter lohn Cater- 
cap are some man in the land. 1589 Almond for P, 

3 a. They [Sir Peter and Sir Paul] were none of these Car- 
tercaps. Graduates, nor Doctors, i^x Wood Aih. Oxon. 
I. aaS He feareth neither proud Priest, Antichristian Pope, 
Tyrannous Prelate, nor godless.Catercap. 

Hence ‘i'Ca'tier-oapt, a., wearing a catercap, aca- 
demic. Obs. 

a x66g Bp. H. King Poems f Ps. (1843) Pref. 30 A proud 
prelate . . aad a most pmgmaticall malignant agsunst the 
parliament, as all ^ cater-capt companions also are. 

Cftter-cousizi (k^'t3Jik»=za). [derivation and 
original literal meaning doubtful. 

The ordinaty conjecture (since Skinner) has been that 
eater is F , guatre .four, used in the sense of quatrihne 
fourth, from the ridiculousness of calling couuii or rela- 
tion to so remote a degree' (Johnson); but etymologically 
this revives no support from French (where gtuttre-ce7isin 
would be absurdly impossible’, nor from the Eng. use of 
cater in Cater ri.*. Cater adi,., or Catercap, nor is there 
any trace of the word having ever been guater, guatre, or 
guarter't moreover Johnson's explauation seems hairdly to 
suit early usage, ^however it may have influenced later use. 

Fewer difficulties appear in supposing cater to be the Eng. 
Cater or «.!, and taking caier-cottsitis as originally 
those who were * cousins ' by being catered for or boarded 
together, or by catering for each other : cf. cojupanion lit. 
fellow brea^eater*. It would be easiest perhaps to ac- 
count for such B. formation from the verb, but as there is 
not at present ^evidence that this was in use so early as 1347, 
vre mu^ consider the possibility that the derivation was 
cater sb. perh. as =‘ catering cousin* : cf. esp. 
fosterfather, -mother, -Brother, -sister, eta] 

A term formerly^ applied to persons on terms 
of ‘ cousmsbip intimate friendship, or familiarity 
with each other, who, though not cousins by 
blood, were ‘next cousins’ in some respect, or 


perhaps called each other ‘cousin’ from some 
coiiimuuity' of life, intciests, or employments (cf. 
Cousin, to Call cousins I'j b.). To be (or be made') 
cater cousins', to be good friends, to be on the 
best of terms. It still survives as a traditional 
expression (chiefly from Shakspere), but without 
any distinct notion of its intrinsic meaning. 

1547 LATiMERAVf««. if <VK. (*845)423 Corrupt nature [is] 
against the will of God ; and so to be natural may seem to 
be cater-cousin, or cousin-germain with to be diabolical. 
1583 Stubbes a nat. A bus. 11. 24 Of Drapers .1 haue little 
to say, sauing that I thinke them cater cosins, or. cosin 
germans to merchants. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. ii. 139 
His Alaister and he (sauing your worships reuerence) are 
scarce catercosins. 1398 R. Bernard tr. 'Fcrence's Andria 
V. ii. They are not now cater cousins \initnicitia est inter eos^ 
1399 NasheX^iiA .9/11/^(1871) 24 Hot that it is sib, or cater- 
cousin to any mongrel Democratia. s6oo J. Darrell De- 
tection S. Harsnei 202 One falling out with her as she was 
at Meate had lyke to have been choaked. .untill Alice and 
shee were made Cater-cousins, and then loe she was as well 
as might he. *623 AIabbe tr. Aleinan's Gttsmaii fPAlf. 
1. (1630) 62, 1 was not halfe Cater-cousins with him, because 
by his Aleanes I had lost my Cloake. 1650 A. B. Mntat. 
Polettto 8 Cats and Do^ wifi sooner be cater-cosins. 1680 
Drvden Kind Keeperm. i. 1708 S. Parker tx. Tully’s De 
Finihtts 247 The Stoicks are so &r Cater-Cousins to these 
Philosophers, that they confine the Snmmum Bonum to 
Vertue. 1857 Sir F. Palghave Norm. ^ Eng. II. 37 A 
Lay Rector, — a lay Abbot’s cater-cousin, at the present day. 
18^ Browning Pacckiarotto 52 Proving you were cater- 
cousins, kith and kindred, king and you I 
Hence Cater-consizisliip. 

xSyo lxms,u. Study Wind. laz There is something nearer 
than cater-cousinship in a certain impetuous audacity of 
temper common to them both. 

Cater ect, obs. fonn of Catabact. 

Caterer (kJi'tarai). [f. Cateb sb.^ or 0.1 -k 
-EB 1 ; supplanting the earlier Cateb sb.^ (Some 
words in -erer seem to have been formed, not on 
verbs, but on the earlier sbs. in -er, or perh. from 
the nouns of state in -cry ; cf. fruiterer, poulterer, 
sorcerer.)^ 

1 . One who caters or purveys provisions for a 
household, club, etc. ; one who supplies the viands 
at an entertainment, fSte, etc. 

[1469 Catourer is printed in Housek Ord. (1790) 97. But 
the ed, is untrustworthy, and this portion of the MS. is now 
lost] 1391 Hashe P. Penilesse{^. 2) 21a, Theydrawe out 
a dinner with saljets. .and make Madona Nature their best 
Caterer. 1599 — Lent, Siuffe (X871) 83 The Popes caterer 
. .asked what it was he had to 1630 Wadsworth Sp. 
Pilgr. iii. 30 Sr. Gerard Kemps brother, who is a Caterer to 
the Colledge. 1753 Johnson RambL No. 206 r 4 The suc- 
cession of dishes with which their cooks and caterers supply 
them. X833 Marryat P. Simple xxviii. The marine officer 
.. was the gun-room caterer. xSya City Press 20 Jan., 
The Tallow-chandlers’ Company dined at the hall. .Messrs, 
were the caterers. 

b. 

x6i8 Bratiiwait Descr. Death, Death is worm’s caterer. 
<1x7x6 South 12 Semi. II. 40 Nature is their Cook, and 
N ecessity their Caterer. 1746^ Hervey Medii. ^ Coutempl. 
(181 8j 143 All nature is our caterer. 1784 Cowter Task 11. 
37* Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church. 

2 . gen. One who caters in any way for the re- 
quirements of others. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 46 r e A Prince is no more to be 
his own Caterer in his Love, than in hi.s Food, a 1723 Af ks. 
Centlivrb Loi'e at Vent. i. i, I like no caterer in Love’s 
market. 1877 Mauch. Guard, 26 Feb. 7 Caterers for public 
amusement. 1884 Cassells Fam. Mag. Mar. 243/1 The 
dress caterers have all their plans laid for the summer. 
Hence Ca'texerBhip, purveyorship. 

1830 AIarryat King’s Own xl. Why don’t you give up the 
catcrership t 

Cateress (ktfi -tares), [f. Cateb j^.i + -ess.] A 
female caterer ; a woman who caters for others. 

1634 AIilton Comus 764 She, good cateress. Means her 
provision only to the good. <*1683 Oldham IVks. ^ Rent. 
(1686) 52 As if whole Nature were your Cateress. a 1800 
Cowper Odyss. (ed. 2, 1802) II. *15 Food of all kinds. .’The 
cat’ress of the royal house supplied. 1885 R. Burton 1001 
Nts. 1. 104 This dame, the cateress, hired me to carry a 
load. 

Caterfoile, -foyle, obs. ff. Quatbbpoil. 
Catering (k^ tariql, vbU sb. [f. Cateb w.i + 
-liro 1.] Purveying of food or other requisites. 

1820 Keats Eue St, Agnes xx, I scarce dare On such a 
catering trust my dizzy head. iBa8 J. T. Rurrin Burton’s 
Diary (1828) III. 163 note. Diligent. . catering for the intel- 
lectual palates of his readers. 

Caterpillar (km-tarpilar). Forms: 5 oal- 
yirel, 6 -pyllar, oatirpiller, 7 catterpiller, 7-8 
-pillai, 6- caterpiller, -pillar. \Catyrptl, in 
Pr(Dmp, Parv., may be merely an error of the 
scribe for caty/pelour (or -er) ; Palsgr. has the full 
form. Generally compared with the synonymous 
OF. chatepelose, lit. ‘hairy or downy cat’ (cf. the 
Sc. name hairy ivoubit ‘woolly bear’), of which the 
ONF.would be catepelose. This is a possible source, 
though no_ connexion is historically established : 
the final sibilant might be treated in Eng. as a pi. 
formative, and the supposed sing, catepelo would 
be readily associated with the well-known word 
piller, pilour, pillager, plunderer, spoiler. This is 
illustrated by the fact ttiat in the fig. sense, piller 


and caterpiller are used synonymously in a large 
number of parallel passages (see sense 2). The 
regular earlier spelling was with -ei ' ; the corrup- 
tion ccRerpillar (Pafter pillar), occasional in 1 7th c., 
was adopted by Johnson, and has since prevailed. 

(Some think the word a direct comptsund oi piller. The 
giving to hairy caterpillars a name derived from the cat, is 
seen not only in the French word cited, but also in Lom- 
bard. gatta, gattola (cat, kitten), Swiss ten/elskatz (devil’s 
cat); cf. also F. chenille — canicnla little dog), Milan. 
can, cagnon (dog, pup) a silk-worm (Wedgwood). _ Cf. also 
catkin, F. chaton, applied to things resembling hairy cater- 
pillars.}] 

1 . The larva of a butterfly or moth ; sometimes 
extended to those of other insects, especially those 
of saw-flies, which are also hairy. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 63 Cat3upel, wyrm among fimte, 
emgo. *330 Palsgr. 203/2 Caty^yllar worme, ckattepel- 
levse. *533 Coverdale Ps. lxxvii[i]. 46 He gaue their frutes 
vnto the catirpiller. 1597 Shaks. Rick. II, in. iv. 47 Her 
wholesome Hearbes Swarming with Caterpillers. 1611 
Bible foel ii. 23 The canker worme, and the caterpiller, 
and the palmer worme. *66* Lovell Hist. Aninu ^ Min, 
Introd., Catter-pillers, which tume into butter-flie.s. *664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 193 Cut off the Webs of Cater- 
pillars. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 33 The gardener’s hand 
Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 1880 Earle 
Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) 434 We know that the catei piller 
and the butterfly are the same individual. 

2 . jig, A rapacious person ; an extortioner ; one 
who jjreys upon society. In early times distinctly 
transferred, and used synonymously with the earlier 
piller, but afterwards only fig. with conscious re- 
ference to the literal sense. 

[1473 Bk. Noblesse (x86o) 31 Pilleris, robberis, extorcio- 
neris. *339 Bible (Great) 1 Cor, vi. 10 Nether theues, 
nether couetouse . -nether pyllers. *545 Joye On Dcaiiel xi, 
Extortioner and pieller of the people, a *570 Becon fewel 
of Joye Wks. 1364 II. 16 b, Pollers and pyllers of the con- 
trey.] _ *34* Barnes Wks. (1573) AuAaiij, The Augustine 
friers in London . . those Caterpillers and blouddy beastes. 
*353 Latimer Serm, Lords Prayer v. 40 The children of 
this worlde, as couetous persons, extorcioners, OMressours, 
catirpillers, userers. 1579 Gosson (///&), The Schoole of 
Abuse, Conteining a plesaunt inuectiue against Poets, 
Pipers, Plaiers, testers, and such like Caterpillers of a 
Commonwelth. 1631 ’N’s.'se-e.’B.Anc.Fun. Mon.i^vj Empson 
and Dudley (cater-pillers of the common-wealth, natefull to 
all good people). 1631 High Commission Cases (1886) 259 
For his saying against the officers that they are caterpillers 
I let that passe. 1696 Phillips s, v., When we see a com- 
pany of Lacqueys at the tail of a coach, we say. There goes 
a Bunch of Caterpillers. *726 Amherst 'Terrse Fil, xl. 21 1 
Such nurseries of drones and caterpillars, to prey upon it. 
*836 Scott Lett. Mai. Malagr. ii. 66 We have become the 
cateipillars of the island, instead of its pillars. 

8. Blach Caterpillar \ a. The larva of the Tur- 
nip Saw-fly. b. A fly or an imitation of it used 
as a bait in angling. 

1787 Best A ngling (ed. 2) *13 The black Caterpillar comes 
on about the beginning of May . . if winds and clouds ap- 
pear, they then grow weak for want of the sun, and fall upon 
the waters in great quantities. The wings are made from 
afeather out of a jay's wing, the body of an ostrich’s feather. 
*799 G. Smith Laborai. 11. 303 Black-caterpillar-fly. 1848 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6. 329 The larva of Athalia 
centifolm . . named the nigger or black cateipillar, is an enemy 
. . much dreaded by the agriculturist . . In 1780 it was abund- 
ant in Northumberland. 

4 . Herb. A name given to the leguminous plants 
of the genus Scorpiunis fiom the shape of their 
pods. b. By Gerard Myosotis palustris, the true 
Forget-me-not or Scorpion-grass, ‘is included in 
the same chapter and under the same name’ 
(Britten and Holland Plant-n.), 

*597 Gerard Herbal i. § 10. 267 Our English gentle- 
women and others do call it (Caterpillers, of the similitude 
it hath with the shape of that canker worme called a cater- 
piller. 1673 W. Hughes Flower Card. (1683) 8 Snails and 
Caterpillers . . raised from Seed sowed in April . . cannot 
proijerly be called Flowers, but they have very pretty 
heads. vj-r^'Pis.'crrEB.Rare Plants \o. Phil, Trans.'SCsNWl. 
212 Prickley Catterpillars. *750 G. Hughes 5<*r^<z<f<J* 170. 
*866 Treas. Bot., Caterpillar, a name for Scorpiurus. 

5 . attrih. and Comb . : a. simple attrib. Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling a caterpilLir. b, cater- 
pillar-catclier, a sub-family of shrikes which 
feed on caterpillars ; caterpillar-eater, (a.) the 
larva of an ichneumon fly; (b.) = caterpillar catcher', 
caterpillar-fly = 3 above ; caterpillar-pla<ut — 4 
above ; caterpillar-like a. 

a. *839 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1878) 67 The caterpillar 
and cocoon stages. 18^ Lowell Fireside Trav. The 
caterpillar wooden bridges crawling with innumerable legs 
across the fiats of Charles. 

b. 1880 A. R. Wallace Isl. Life 407 *Cateipillar- 
catchers . . abundant in the old-world tropics. *753 (IIham- 
bers Cycl. Supp. S.V., One of the species of these *caterpillar 
eaters. i6ix Cotgr., CkenilU, ’’^Caterpiller - like. *86a 
Ansted Chcainel Isl. 11. ix. (ed. 2) 237 A fleshy caterpillar- 
like body. *841 Penny Cycl. XXI, 413/1 The Ceblep^inse, 
or *Cateipillar Shrikes. 1847 Emerson Woodnotes i. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 220 Pondering clouds. Grass-buds, and *cater- 
pillar-shrouds. 

Hence Ca'terpillared a., fitted ■with a caterpillar. 
x6o8 Tofsell Serpents 671 The trout . . deceived with a 
caterpillered hook. 

t Oaterquibble. Obs. rare-^. 

1691 Lmig Vacoiioft Ded. 2 Thou . . hadst such Magnifi- 
cent Puns, such Exalted Clinches, such Caterquibbles and 
Cunundrums, 
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fCate'rve. Obs. rare~^. [a. OF. catcrve I 
(Colgr.), ad. L. catet'va^ A Tjand, a company. 

X491 Caxton Vitas Pair. iW. de W. 1 iii. xlv. 329 b/2 He 
sawe tweyne caterues & companye.s of deuyll^ 

Caterwaul (kre-taiwglj, sd. [see neSt ; the sb. 
is app. from the vb.] The cry of the cat at rat- 
ting time. Also transf. Any similar sound. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 73. a/2 His softest Courtship’s like 
his Midnight Call, You’d swear it wu not Talk, but Cater- 
waul. 1835 O . W. Holmes Poems 123 The lovely caterwaul. 
Tart solo, sour duet, and general squall, — These are our 
h3'nin. 1880 Mark Twain Tramp Air. 1 . 2x5 That varie- 
gated and enormous unanimous caterwaul. 

Caterwaul (kce-taiwgl), v. Forms ; 4-5 cater- 
wrawe, 4-6 -wawe, 6 katerwane, 6-8 catter- 
■wawl, --wall, 8 -‘wowl, 7-9 -■waiil, 7 -'wanle, 
caterwaule, -wawl, oatter-wxall, (catwrall), 8 
oatterwaw, 6- caterwaiil. [This occurs in the va- 
rious forms caterwraioe, -'waive, -wrawlie, -ivawle, 
-waul. The second element appears separately in | 
the vb. wrawen used (of a cat) by Caxton, ivrawlen, 
wraule of cats, squalling children, etc., frequent in 
Googe, Tusser, Holland, and others from c 1570 to 
1625 or later; ivaul is of doubtful occtirrence 
before 1600. The precise relation between these 
is not clear ; all are prob. imitative of the sound, 
but whether the forms in -I are formed on the 
others (cf. view, mewl, Ger. miaueii, viiaulen, and 
F. miauler) is doubtful. 

Forms akin to lurawe, ivraaul in other langs._ are Da. 
vraale, ^'tr.whla, to roar, bellow, bawl, Norw. dial, rala, 
in the north of Norway ‘to cry as a cat’, LG. luralen 
(Bremen Wbch.) said of a stallion in heat, al-so of an ill- 
behaved man, ‘ to be noisy and unruly'; cf. al.so Bavarian 
raiten, rauelen ‘ to howl, whine ’, said esp. of the cat, also 
Swiss raiien, r&itlen, the latter esp. of the cry of the cat 
when in heat. (Wr- becomes r- in HG. : an OE. *iurea.iu- 
liati, ME. mrarolen would answer exactly'to Bav. rauelen.) 
The sense of the Ger. words also comes near tlie Eng., since 
both in Chaucer and in the transf. use of the id-iyth c., 
the word was spec, applied to the cry and behaviour of the 
cat when 'after kind . As to the -waul form, an exact LG. 
counterpart kaiterwaulen ‘(von lCindern)schreien und heu- 
len wiestreitendeKatzen* is |;iven bySchambach, GSiting- 
isches GrubenhagetC sclies Idiotihen 1858, but its history is 
uncertain ; cf. also Icel. vAla to wail. 

Cater is, of course, connected with Cat, but the form is 
not certainly explained : some would see in it a parallel to 
Du. and Ger. hater male cat, which may once have existed 
in OE. ; but the word appears too late to prove this. 
Others would take -er as some kind of suffix or connective 
merely.] 

1 . inir. Of cats : To make the noise proper to 
them at rutting time. 

Prof. Skeat explains Caierw(,r)a7vet, in Chaucer, as a 
verbal sb., on the type of OE, on hnnieSd, a-hunting. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prel, (Harl.) 354 If the cattes skyn 
be slyk and gay, forth she wil, er eny day be dawet. To 
schewe hir skyn, and goon a caterwrawet [so Corpus : 5 
texts have -wawed], [1481 Caxton Reynard x. (Arb.) 22 
Thenne began he [Tybert the Cat] to wrawen. .and made a 
shrewdenoyse.] 1530 [see Caterwauling]. [1396 Spenser 
F. Q. VI. xii. 47 Cats, that wrawling still do cry.] 1610 
Cliesieds Tri., Envy ^ L, 51 Oh it grates my gall To hear 
an apish kitling catterwall. ifoo J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Garrets Ghost Wks. II, 177/1 Dead midnight came, the 
Cats ’gan catterwaule. 1749 Fieluing Tom Jones a, viii, 

A noise, not unlike . . in shrillness, to cats, when cater- 
wauling. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. vi. (ed. 4) 100 Two cats . . 
caterwauling in the grave-yard. 

2 . transf. To utter a similar cry ; to make a dis- 
cordant, hideous noise ; to quarrel like cats. 

i6ai Burton Aneet. Mel. i. ii. ni. x. (1676) 66/2 They will 
let them [children] caterwaule, sterue, begge and hang. 1631 
Cleve^nd Smectyui, 87 Thus might Religions Catterwaul 
and spight Which uses to Divorce, might once unite, ax68o 
Butler Rem. (1739) II. 311 Those that are concerned 
in one another’s Love and Honour, are never quiet, but 
always catterwalling. 1721 Mas. Delany AutoMog.(:Att) 

I. 276 They agreed to sing a duetto . . such catterwauling 
was never hes^ and we all laughed. 

3 . To be in heat ; to be lecherous ; to behave 
amorously or lasciviously ; to woo {contemftuous). 

1599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe (1871} 89 The friars and monks 
caterwauled, from the abbots and priors to the novices. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. in. ii. i. ii. (1651) 44S She catter- 
wauls, and must have a stallion, .she must and will many 
again. 1713 Rowe Jane Shore Prol. i They caterwaul’d 
in no Romantick Ditty, Sighing for Phillis's, or Chloe’s 
Pity. 1730 Fisldiso Author's Farce Wks. 177s I. 206 So, 
so, very fine: always together, always caterwauling, 1870 
[see Caterwauling vll.sb.2). 

Ca'terwauler. [f. prec. + -urI.] One that 
caterwauls {transf, in quot.). 

‘**774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron's Com. Romance (177s) 1 . 185 
These two catter-wallers were accompanied hy the organ. 

Ca'terwaxiliug, vU. sb. Forms : see prec., 
also 6-7 catterwaling, -wralling, (7 cat-wral- 
ling). [f. as prec. -h -INO l.] 

1 . The ciy of cats at rutting time ; their rutting 
or heat. 

1530 Palsgr. 173 Larre des chats, the caterwawyng of 
cattes. Ibid, stjs/s Katerwayng. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts 82 In the time of their lust (commonly called cat- 
wralling) they are wilde and fierce. 1820 Scott /vauhoe 
xvii. His serenade .. as little regarded as the caterwauling of 
a cat in the gutter. 1834 Mudib Brit. Birds (1841) 1 , 150 
Thus, if owls were estabhshed at every farm, the caterwaul- 
ing of cats . . would be less necessary. 

to. To go a caterwauling : to go ‘ after kind 1 


*362 J. Heywood Prao. f{ Epigr. (1867) 37 My cat gothe 
a catterwawyng. 1377 B. Gooan Heresbach’s Husb. 115C6J 
156 b, They goe a catterwalling about Fehruarie. 1582 
Hester ecr. Phiorav. ni. l.xx.xviii .ii3TheCatte..isneuerin 
lone or goeth a cattenvallyng. but in the coldest weather. 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Countr. Farm 194. 1737 Miller 
Gard. Diet. s.v. Cataria, When they go a Catter-wauling. 

2 . Going after the opposite sex; lecherous motions 
or pursuits. 

1330 Palsgr. S29 A kateryravyng, agars. 153a M ore Con- 
fut. TYarfa/tf Wks. 342/1 Priestes, freres, monkes and nunnes 
. . may runne out a caterwawing. <1x333 H.vRPSnnLD Di- 
vorce Hen. I'/// (1878) 27s To see old doting . , priests . . 
run a catterwawling. 1611 Cotgr., A lter & gars, (a wench) 
to goe a caterwawling. [See also garonage, iar, etc.] 
1672 Wycherley Love in Wood n. i, This new-fashioned 
cater-wauling, this midnight coursing in the Park ! 1708 
Motteux Rabelais v. xxix. 

3 . transf. Any hideous, discordant howling noise. 

1388 Shaics. Tit. A. iv. ii. 37. 1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man 

in Hum. iv. ii, Why,you Munkies you, what aCatter-waling 
do you keep? 161a DEKKER.{/‘'«<>;G<j<«f Plays 1873 III. 289 
Welsh ha^es, Irish bag-pipes, Jewes trompes, and french 
kitts. . their dambd catter-wialling, frighted me away. 1712 
Addison Speci.’^o.fix'r x A kind of catter-wawling.. what- 
ever the musicians themselves might think of it. 1833 
Kingsley Hypatia xviii. 212 There they arc at it now, with 
their catterwauling, squealing, all together. 

4 :. fig. Whining. 

18^ Clough Dipsychus vuiv. 132 These pitiful rebellions 
of the flesh. These caterwaulings of the effeminate heart, 
x^o Huxley Lay Serin, iv. 69 Sensual caterwauling, 

Ca'terwanling’, ffl. a. That caterwauls. 

<t 1632 Brume Covent Gard. iv. L Wks. 1873 II. 60 This may 
warne you out of such caterwaling company. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. 11. 702 Was no dispute a-foothetween The Caterwaul- 
ing Brethren? 1791 G. Huddesford Sahnag. 145 Of Cats 
that grace a Caterwauling age. c 1834 tr. Uniomachia (1B75) 
23 Each caterwauling Tom consoles his spouse. 

+ Ca*tery. Obs. Also 5 catarle, [Aphetic 
form of Acatebt, a. OF. acaierie ; see Cater sb?- 
and -T 8. J The office concerned with the supply 
of the provisions of the royal household. 

1433 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 21 Th* office of the Catery. 
iS3r Dial. Laws of Eng. ii. xliL (1638) 136 The Seijeant of 
the Catery shall satisfie all the debt. 1779 Kslh.am Diet, 
Norman^ljSerJeaunt de tacaterie, serjeant of the catery. 

Catery, obs. form of Cattery. 

Cates, provisions, dainties :* see Cate 

t Catesnd (kat^i-nd), fa. ^ple. Obs. [of implied 
vb. catesne=catene, ad. L. catBidre.'] Enchained. 

1566 Drant Horace's Sat. iv. B viy, Sum lyve catesnd in 
cupids chaines. 

II Cate'xochen. The Gr. phrase war’ 
far excellence, especially. 

a x6as Boys Whs. (1630) 621 Infidelitie called in holy Scrip- 
ture sinne catexochen. Ibid. 866 And this day is termed 
here catexochen the day. 

Cat-eyed ; see Cat sbJ- in comb. 

Ca*t-fish. 

1 . A name given to various fishes; particularly 
to ; a. The Anarrhicas or Wolf-fish. to. Several 
species of Pimelodus, North American fresh-water 
fish, esp. P. catus, the common cat-fish ; f c. The 
Lophius or Fishing Frog. 

1620 J. Mason Newfoundland (1887) 15a What should I 
speake of. .crabbes, catfish, etc. ? i^/Dampier Voy. 1. 14B 
The Catflsh is much like a Whiting . . It hath a great 
wide Mouth, and certain small strings pointing out from 
each side of it, like Cats Whiskers. 1769 Pennant Brit. 
Zool. III. 88 [(jiven as a synonym for the greater do^sh], 
1773 Williamson in Phil. Trans. LXV. 96 Its head was 
flat and its mouth wide, like that of a cat-fish. 1803 Sibbalo 
Hist. Fife 121 Qam.)Z«^5«j marinus. .our fishers call it the 
sea-cat, or cat-fish. 1817-S Cobbett Resid, U. S. (1622) 286 
Saw a cat-fish in the market, just caught out of the river by 
a hook and line, 4feet long and eightypounds weight. 1878 
Daily News x6 Sept. 3/7 A large catfish . . was placed m 
the tank, whereupon the bass immediately combined their 
forces and commenced an attack on the intruder, 

2 . The cuttle-fish or other cephalopod. 

1678 Phillips, Catfish, a sort of Fish in some parts of the 
West Indies, so called from the Round-head, and large 
glaring Eyes, hy which they are discovered in the Concavi- 
ties of the Rocks. 17^ Baker in Phil. Trans. L. 785 Sea 
Polypi are frequent in the Meditteranean ._. A different 
^ecies..came from the West Indies, where it is called a 
Cat-fish. x88o Antrim ^ Down Gloss, (E. D. S.) Cat-fish, a 
cuttle fish, Sepia officinalis. 

Catgut (kcc'tgot). Forms : 7 cat’s-guts, 8 
oat’s-gut, 8- catgTit. [So in Du. hattedarm. So 
far as the name can be traced hack, it distinctly 
means guts or intestines of the cat, though it is not 
known that these were ever used for the purpose. 
Cf. also Catlirg. 

(Some have conjectured a humorous reference to the resem- 
blance of the sound to caterwauling.)] 

1 . The dried and twisted intestines of sheep, also 
of the horse and ass ; used for the strings of musical 
instruments ; also as bands in lathes, clocks, etc. 

*599 Warn. Faire Worn, t. 9 What, yet more cats guts 7 
oh, this filthy sound Stifles mine ears . . I'll cut your fiddle 
strings If you stand scraping thus to anger me 1 [1607 Mars- 
TON What yon will in, i m N, ^ Q. (1886) 10 Apr., The 
musitions Hover with nimble sticks ore squeaking crowds 
[fiddles] Tickling the dryed gutts of a mewing cat.] 1680 Cot- 
ton in Singer Caras(x8i6) 334 Strung, or runupon cat’s 
guts. x688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 357/* Made of the Guts 
of Beasts as sheep, etc., though the generall name of it is Cats- 
Guts. lySoCoWPER/’rxijr.AfT'. 126 With wire and catgut he 
concludes the day. Quavering and semiquavering care away. 


X807-8 W. Irving Salmag, (1824] 27 Sympathise at every 
twang of the cat-gut, as if he heard at that moment the 
wailings of the helpless animal that had been sacrificeil 
to harmony. 1B78 Huxley Physiogr. 71 'The effect of 
moisture upon catgut. 

2 . A violin ; stringed instniments collectively. 
1709 Brit. Apollo ll. No. 19. 2/2 Great Patron of Cat- 
uts. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol i. 142 Hark, from aloft 
is tortur'd Cat-gut squeals. 1867 Comh. Mag. Jan. 30 

Drowned in a roar of brass and catgut. 

3 . ‘ A coarse cloth formed of thick cord, woven 
widely and used in the last century for lining and 
stiffening dress, particularly the skiits and sleeves 
of a coat’ (Fairholt). 

1731 Mrs. Delany Autobiog, (1861) I. 282 , 1 have not 
sent you any catgut for woiking handkerchiefs. 1823 Galt 
Entail I. i. 7 The vast head-dress of catgut and millinery. 

4 . Sea catgut : a slender cord-like sea-weed ; sea- 
lace, Choi-da filitm. 

5 . atirib. and Comb, as catgut-scraper, a con- 
temptuous designation ot a violinist. 

1633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii. Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heautbois. 1711 Loud. Gas. No. 

A Cats-gut string. 1723 Ibid. No. 6222/^ William 
Burridge, Catgut-spinner. 1806 Wolcott (P, Pindar) Tris- 
iia Wks. 18x2 V. 267 Behold ! the Cat-gut-scraper with his 
croud Commands at will the house of hospitality. 1832 W. 
Stephenson Gateshead Poems 23 Two nightly cat gut 
scrapers. 1833 Manuf. Metal 1 1 . 137 (Cabinet Cycl.) Trans- 
ferring the catgut band from one groove to the other. i88t 
Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v. Catheter, railway. It is introduced 
over a catgut bougie or guide. 

Catha-, a former var. of Cata-, e. g. cathcuomb, 
cathalogue. 

Cathaaretic : see Catheretic. 

Cat-hammed (kse‘t|hce-md), a. [see Hajit.] 
Having hams like those of the cat. 

1695 Lottd. Gas. No. 3120/4 Lost or stolen . . a brown bay 
Nag. .a little Cat-ham’d. i6gj Ibid. No. 3303/4 Lost, .one 
white .. cut Tail'd, cat Hamm'd, fallen at the Crest 
with the Harness. 1831 Youatt Horse ii. (1847) 30. 1880 
H. St. John Wild Coasts Niponvui. 169 The Japanese pony 
is . . cat-hammed as a rule, big-headed. 
i'Ca'tharaXL. Obs. AlsoGatlia'riau,Catha're. 
[f. Gr, KaOafoi, med.L. Cathari, ' the pure the 
name assumed by the Novatian heretics, and by 
other sects later, Cf. F. Cathare.'\ 

One who professes superior purity ; a puritan ; 
a name applied to various sects, as the Novatians, 
Paulicians, Waldenses ; also, like CatSiVEISt, to 
the English Puritans. So Cathartonian. 

*574 Whitgift Df.Answ. i. Wks. 1851 I. 172 Puritans 
or Catharans. .xijBs-y T. Rogers 39 Art, (1607) 138 The 
Cathnrans. .which mink Gods people he regenerate into a 
pure and angelical state. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop, Cerem. 
ii. v. 24 The old Waldenses before us, were also named by 
their adversaries, Cathares or Furitanes. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.j Catkarians, were a branch of the Novatian Here- 
ticks. 1657 Gaule Sap. Just. 10 So [maintain] the Fighians 
and Catharinians. 

■ Catliarism (kse']iariz’m). [ad.N.-T. Gr. «a 9 a-- 
pidpos purification, f. xaOapi^eiu to make clean.] 

1 . The doctrine of the Catharists. 

XS74 Whitgift D^ Answ. i. Wks. 1851 1 . 174 That very 
perfection, .which you challenge unto yourselves, .well de- 
serveth the name of Catharism. 1573 T. Cartwright and 
Replie, in Whitgifts Whs. 1832 II. 61 Uncharitable sus- 
picions of papism, anabaptism, Catharism, Donatism, etc. 
1832 S. Maitland Facts ti Documents 362 It was reported 
that he had imbibed your Catharism. 1838 G. S. Faber 
An Inquiry 153 The mode wherein the Canons of Orleans 
were converted to Catharism. 

2 . CJiem. The process of making a surface chemi- 
cally clean. 

x8^ iSVz. Opin. 17 Mar. 380/2 Mr. Tomlinson explained 
the sense in which he applied the new term Catharism. . 
distinguishing between ‘ clean' in its ordinary and its chemi- 
cal sense. 

Ca'tharist. [ad. med.L. Catharist-Si (=Gr. 
KaBapiOToi, f. KaOapi^eiv to purify). Cf. F. Catha- 
riste.] A Paulician or Manichsean ; also applied 
to similar sects ; cf. Cathaean. 

1600 0 . E. Repl. Libel it. iii. 52 The Catharistes do boast 
much of their merits. x6i6 Donne Serm- Wks. 1839 VI. 103 
The Catharists thought no creature of God pure, and there- 
fore they brought in strange ceremonial purifications of 
those creatures. 1630 Prynne Lame Giles 12 The Novatian 
Catherist. 1645 Milton (1851) 148 Like theyermin 

of an Indian Catharist, which his fond religion forbids him 
to molest. 1832 S. Maitland Feuds ^ Documents 43r Any 
Catharist. .of whatever sect. 

Hence Catkaoristlc a. 

X838 G. S. Faber Anliiguiiy T03 From the Paulicians of 
the East to their Catharistic iSuccessors in the West. 
fCa'thaiite. Obs. [see Catharan.] A puritan. 
*555 Bale in Strype Eccl, Mem. III. App. xxxix. 108 Our 
holy Communion hath not the face of a popish mas, as our 
new Catharites have most wickedly, .reported. 

Catliarize (kse'jjarsiz), v. [ad. Gr. uaBapt^-stv 
to make clean, purify, f. xaBapbs clean.] 

1 . trans. To purify (by some ceremony). 

183a S. Maitland Facts ^ Documents 339 The unhappy 
person who is to be baptired or Catharized. 

2 . To make chemically clean (see CATHAEiiSir 2). 
Hence Ca'-tb.axiza'tion. z88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

CatharUL. Ohs. rare~^. [ad. Gr. HctOapiibs 
purification, purging, f. icaOatpuv to cleanse, purge, 
f. mOapus clean.] A purging or purgation. 
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iW CuDWOHTH MeU. Sys^.’2t^ ThoseAncients made use 
of Catharms, or Fuigations to the same end and puipose. 

Cat-harpings : see Haepings. 

II Caithaxsis (kajiausis). Med. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
K&Oapc/is cleansing, purging, f. KaOatpetv to cleanse, 
purge, f. KttOapu? clean.] Purgation of tlie excre- 
ments of the body ; esf. evacuation of the botvels. 

1803 Med. JrnL IX. 41S Cau-sing vomiting, catharsis, or 
diabetes, ifcs H. Wood Tkeraji. (iSygt 449 The production 
of catharsis i-> the .surest mode of relief in general dropsy. 

Cathartic (kaltautik', a. and. sb. [ad. 'L. 
cathartic-us, a. Gr. KaBaprutbs fit for cleansing, 
purgative; see prec. Cf. F. cat/iariigue.'] 

A. at//. 

1. Med. Cleansing (the bowels), promoting eva- 
cuation, purgative. 

i6ia \VooD\u.Sur£^. MateWks. (16531351 Catharticke or 
purging Medicines. 1667 Boyle Gris'. Formes <S- Qital., The 
purgative faculty of Rhubarb, &ttna, and other Cathartick 
Vegetables. iSoi Med. yml. V. 220 An ounce of the com- 
mon cathartic salts. x868 Geo. Eliot Sjp. Gipsy 239 Honey’s 
not sweet, commended as cathartic. 

2. gen. (and fig.) Cleansing, purifying, purging. 

1678 CuDWORTH InieU. Syst. jZj As this Earthy Body is 

washed by Water, so is that Spirituous Body Cleansed by 
Cathartick Vapours. 1795 T. Taylor Apuleiits (1822I 364 
This philosophic death, .is effected by the cathartic or puri- 
fying virtues. 1841-4 Emebsok Ess. Hercisin Wks. tBohn) 
1 . 104 We need books of this tart cathartic virtue. 

B- sb. A medicine which has the power of purg- 
ing or evacuating ; a purgative. More strictly : 
'a medicine which, is capable of producing the 
second grade of purgation, of which laxative is the 
first and drastic the third’ {Syd. Sac. Zex.). 

_ 1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. JErr. iv. 265 Aloes, which 
is such a gentle cathartick. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1852) II. 147, It may be proper for jockeys and running 
footmen to keep themselves spare and light by cathartics. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 208 A mild cathartic. 

h.fig. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. 230 Lustrations and catharticks 
of the mind were sought for. _ 17U Aodisom Sped. No. 507 
r 1 Plato has called mathematical demonstrations the cath- 
artics or purgatives of the soul. x86o Abt. Thomson Laws 
Th. § 35 Logic, .is called the Cathartic of the Mind. 

Cfktua'ridcal, a. [f. asprec. +- al.] =prec. 

1656 H. More Autid. Ath. (1712I Gen. Pref, 8 Not only 
to a Political degree of vertue, but Cathartical. 1680 Boyle 
Scept. Ckenu v. 336 Scarce any Elementary Salt is in small 
quantity Cathartical. xSaa Blackio. Mag, XL 117 A lead- 
ing article . . To Tories and to Whigs alike cathartical. 

Hence Oatlia'rtioaJLly adv., Gatha’rticalness. 

1816 T. Taylor xxiPamphleieeryUl. 48 Or it [the soul] 
lives cathartically, the exemplar of which is the Saturnian 
kingdom. XTjfi-N&exustfiafliariicedness. .purgingQuality. 
Hence in Johnson and in mod. Diets. 

Catha’rtin. [see -in.] ^ A bitter substance 
extracted from senna, and acting as a purgative. 

1830 Lindley Nat, Syst, Bot, 91 The active principle of 
Senna is called Cathartine. 184a Henry Elem. Ckem, II. 
333 In examining the leaves of Senna, Lassaigne and Fenu- 
elle obtained a peculiar substance, to which they gave 
the name of cathartine. 1879 Watts Did, Chein. VII, 
270 Cathartin. 

Cat-heStd (km*t|hed). Also oat’s - head. 
Naut. A beam projecting almost horizontally at 
each side of the bows of a ship, for raising the 
anchor from the surface of the water to the deck 
without touching the bows, and for carrying the 
anchor on its stock-end when suspended outside 
the ship’s side ; it is furnished with sheaves at the 
outer end, and the inner end, which is called the 
cat’s-tail, fap down upon the cat-heam. 

The anchor is catted or raised to the cat-head by means 
of the cat-tackle or catpiirckase, which consists of the cat- 
block, cat-fall, and the sheaves in the cat-head ; the cat- 
block is fumished vvith a strong hook, the cat-hmk, which 
is hooked to the ring of the anchor by means of the cat-rope, 
or cai-back-rope \ -amen, raised, the anchor is fastened by its 
nng to the cat-head with the cai-head-stepper or cat- 
stopper. See also Cat sb, 7 and 18. 

16^ Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seatneu 12 The Cat, Cats 
head and Cats holes. 1679 Exec, Bury 3 The Prisoner was 
. ..shooting at the Cat-head of his own ship as a mark. 17^ 
Falconer Did, Marine (1789) The cat-head serves to sus- 
pend the anchor clear of the bow. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. 

(1846) VII. 156 note. She ceased firing and waved a 
Union Jack at her cat-head. x8^ R. Dana B^. Mast xv. 
40 The anchor came to the cat-head pretty slowly. x8fe 
Sir E. Reed Ship Build, xv, 292 In order to reduce both 
the weight and the cost of the catheads . . box catheads 
have been introduced instead of solid forgings. 

2. dial._ A nodule of ironstone, containing fossil 
remains. 

1670 W, Simpson Hydrol, Ess. 63 Usually called by them 
Dwgers, or Catsheads. 1719 Strachey in Phil, Trans, 
XXX. 970 Certain Lumps of Stone, .like a Caput mortuum 
not inflammable, called Cats-head. 1728 Woodward Fossils 
(J.) The nodules with leaves in them, called catheads, seem 
to consist of a sort of iron stone. 

3. Mining, a. A small capstan (Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 1858 ). "b. A broad-bully hammer (Ray- 
paond Mining Gloss^, 

Heace Cat-bead v., to cat the anchor. 

1874 Ckamb. yrnl. xo OcL 651/1 (Hoppe) Let us cat-head 
our anchor, 

Cathecyser, -ysme, obs. f. Catbchiser, -ism. 

i* Catlied, It, retre~'^. 

1677 N. Cox Grntl, Reereat, i, (1706) 93 Give them [Coneys] 


not too much green juicy meat, unless yoaintermix therwith 
what is dry. .otherwise they will be Cathed, or tun-belly'd. 

II Catliedra (kajirdia, kse’Jiedra). [L. cathedra, 
a. Gr. xadtBpa chair; esp.seat of a bishop, leachei’s 
or professor’s chair : f. Hard down -l- 15- sit.] 

1. The chair or seat of a bishop in his church ; 
hence, the episcopal see or dignity. 

1829 Trial f. Martin (York) 35 The curtains of the 
cathedra were up on Sunday. 1863 J. R. Wallhan Me7n. 
Fountains Abbey 20 When Archbishop Turstin ascended 
the cathedra of York in 1114. xB66 J. H. Newman Let. 
to Pusey I ed. 21 144 Chrysostom . . was_ in close relations with 
the once Semi-anan Cathedra of Antioch, 

2. Latin pbr. Ex cathedrd, ‘ from the chair ’, i. e. 
in the manner of one speaking from the seal of 
office or professorial chair, with authority ; also 
used attrib. = officially uttered. So *1* in cathedrd, 

1633 Pagitt Ckristianogr. 1. i. (1636) 23 And that he in 
cathedra cannot erre. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. Ep. 
A iv b. When they can neither say, that the Pope was mis- 
informed, or that he was not in Cathedra. 1818 Scorx 
Rob Roy Axii, He was a great lover of form, more especially 
when he could dictate it ex cathedra, xSiao Byron Blues 
I. 150 Old Botherby's spouting ex-cathedrH tone. 1873 
JowETTP/n/o (ed. 21 1. 128 'id&,ex cathedrA, was determin- 
ing their several questions to them. 1885 Manch, Exam. 
4 Slay 5/2 The President's ex cathedrA judgment. 

+ Oatliedradeal, a. Obs. rare, [in eg. f. prec. : 
d. algebraical^ =(jATHEDEAL i. 

1676 Degge Parsott’s Counsellor 284 (L.) To prove them 
one and the same with the cathedralcal duty. 

Cathedral (kajjpdral), a. [a. F. cathidral, or 
ad. (its source) med.L. cathedralis of or belonging 
to the (bishop’s) seat, f. cathedra : see prec. (But 
some adj. uses have arisen anew from the sb.)] 

1. Of or pertaining to the bishop’s throne or see. 

a. esjb. in cathedral church (formerly also church 
cathedral), the church which contains the bishop’s 
throne, the principal church of a diocese ; =Cathe- 
DBAL sb. [F. iglise caihSdrale7\ (It has been 
applied loosely to a collegiate or abbey church.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 282 Atte heye chyrche of Wjm- 
chester, her ys se was ydo, ]>Rt me clupede chyrche cathedral. 
a 1384 WYCLiF IVks. (1880) 73 J)ei maken men to jeue here 
nedi liflode to here cathedral chirches hat han no nede. 
a 1420 OccLEVE De Reg. Ptinc. ^06 The chapitre of a 
chirche cathedralle. 1480 Caxton Desir. Brit, 25 Boniface 
..songe in euery Cathedral! chirche of Wales a^mas. _ 1577 
tr, Bullinger's Decades (1592) 344 To make sacrifices in the 
high places, in their Cathedral Clhurches at Bethel and at 
Dan. 1393 Shake. 2 Hen, VI, i. iL 37 Me thought I sate 
in Seate of Maiesty, In the Cathedrall Church of West- 
minster. 1597 Hooker Pol, v. Ixxx. g ii Bishops and 
churches cathedral being sufficiently endowed with lands. 
184s M<Culloch Acc, Brit. (18^4) IL 277 The several 
cathedral and collegiate churches m England and Wales, 
lb. generally. 

XS70 Levins Manip, 13 Cathedral, cathedralis, 16x3 R. 
C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Cathedrall, chiefe in the Diocesse. 
a 1640 Jackson Creed xii. x^ If in this cathedral constitu- 
tion he did not err. 1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 207 
More savoury knowledge in one Lay-man, than in a dozen 
of Cathedral! Prelates. x688 R. Holme Armou^ u. 391/1 
The Broad, or Cathedral Beard . . because Bishops and 
Grave Men of the Church antiently did wear such Beards. 
1882-3 ScHAFF Relig. Encycl. III. 2305 He found his cathe- 
dral chair full of thorns. 

2. Of or pertaining to the chair of office or autho- 
rity ; ex cathedrd : a. ecclesiastically. 

1638 Heywood Lucrece 1. Wks. 1874 V, 170 Heere we 
enthrone our selves, Cathedrall state Long .since detaind 
us, justly we resume. 1647 Jer. Taylor Proph.'fa. 
125 To dissent from any of his [the Pope’s] Cathedrall deter- 
minations is absolute heresy. 1886 Sat. Rev. 10 July 47/1 
The cathedral utterances of Leo XIII. 

b. professorially. 

1603 Florid Montaigne n. iii. {1632) 193 To resolve 
belongs to a cathedrall master [F. catkearoptf\. 1603 
B. JoNSON Volp 07 ie I. iL (x6i6) 455 Hood an asse with 
riuerend purple. .And heshall passe for a cathed rail Doctor. 
x6i8 Hales Let. in Gold. if««._(i688) 423 The Schoolmens 
Conclusions and Cathedral Decisions had been received as 
Oracles and Articles of Faith. 1849 T. B. Shaw Oittlines 
Eng. Lit. 299 The style is too uniformly didactic, catliedral, 
and declamatory, 

•j* 3. (See quots.) 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cathedral, old-fashioned, 
out of Date, Ancient, xyss Johnson, Cathedral, in low 
phrase, antique, venerable, old. 

^ In some cases, e. g. cathed} al town, it is difficult 
to distinguish between the original adjective, and 
the sh. used attributively : see next 3 . 
Catliedxal (kajirdral), [originally 
church : see piec. F. catMdrale^ 

1. The principal church of a diocese, containing 
the bishop’s cathedi'a or throne; usually remarkable 
for size and architeclnral beanfy. (It has been 
applied to the Abbey Church of Westminster.) 

*587 Harrison England 11. i. (1877) 1. 16 As the number 
of churches increased, so therepaiieofthefaithfull vntothe 
cathedrals did diminish. 1663 Gerdier Cotmsel Dvija, 
The gi-eat Cathedralis of St. Paul, and St. Peter, in this 
Metropolitan City. 17x8 Lady M. W. Montague Let. to 
Pope 28 S^t., The^reat Cathedral of St. John [in Lyons] 
IS a good Gothic building. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 
339 Cathedrals decorated by all the art and magnificence of 
the middle ages. 1832 Tennyson Ode Wellit^on ix. Lay 
your earthly fancies down, And in the vast cathedral leave 
him. 1861 A. B. Hope {fitU), The English CathediSl. 


b. Taken as a type of the Episcopal system. 

X679 Establ. Test ii They had.. ruin’d the Monarchy, 
and pull’d down the old Cathedral, without Establishing. . 
any Church at all. 

2. fig. Chief centre of authority and teaching. 

X643 Milton Divorce To Parlt., Our ancient Druides, by 

whom this lland was the Cathedral of Philosophy to Fiance. 
1651 Biggs New Disp, Pref, 5 Let England then keep that 
honour, .to be the Cathedral to other Nations. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as cathedral air, chwie, close, 
do}iie, family, front, man, music, service, spire, 
tower, town, walk ( = resembling an aisle in a 
cathedral) ; cathedral-like, -wise advbs. 

X644 T. Hill Right Separatio?/. (1645) 34 This made 
^Cathedral! aire (for the most part) so impure, 1841 
Penpiy Cycl. s. v. Salisbury, There is in the ■’'cathedral 
close a college or almshouse for ten clergymen’s widows. 
1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 133 Like some vast 
*cathedral-dome. 1740 Swift’s Lett. (1766) II. 264 When 
there is a place vacant in your family. . I mean your ^cathe- 
dral family. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 211 Pluge *cathe- 
dral fronts of every age. X631 Weever Apic. Fpiu. Mon. 
62S This Chmch is s^atious,beautifull, and built ’'Cathe- 
dral 1 -like, 1694 Pr<yoidence of God 67 As ready and perfect 
in their Responses, as any ''^Cathedral-man whatever. x88o 
Grove Diet. Mpts., *Cathedral Music, music composed for 
use in English Cathedral Service since the Reformation. 
a X704 Locke (J.) His constant and regular assisting at the 
■'^cathedral service. 1842 Tennyson GardcpteVs Dost. 213 
The gray^cathedral toweis Reveal’d their shining windows. 
a X839 Macaulay Hist. Eptg. (1861) V. 157 Visions of . . 
closes in old ^cathedral towns, 17. . Pope Ipuitat. Cowley 
13 Here aged trees '''Cathedral walks compose, a xjSa 
Blackstonb Farewell Mptse 22 Aged elms. .In long catne- 
dral walks extend. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 80 (1756) I. 
354 The service was performed '"cathedral-wise. 

Hence Cathe-dxale’sque, Cathedra'lic, Catbe'- 
dxalish, adfi. , like a cathedral ; Cathe’dxallzed 
a., converted into a cathedral; Cathe’dxallsm, 
the cathedral system. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Jan. 2/2 Such magnificent minsters 
and cathedralesque churches as Tewkesbury, Malvern, 
Wimboine. xSyo Hawthorne Eptg. Note-bks. (1879) II. 
206 Almost cathedralic in its dimensions. 1840 Tupper 
Let. in My life as Author (18B6) 43 A large cathedralish 
church. 1883 G- N. Boardman in Advance (Chicago) 3 
Dec. jjj One large element of English religious character 
. .is, if I may coin a word, Cathedralism. x86x A, B. Hope 
Epig. Caihedr. xgth C. X78 The cathedralised abbey churches. 

Catbedraled (kaprdrald), a. [f. Cathedral 
sb. -h -ED 2 ,] In various nonce-uses, as + a. Seated 
on a cathedra or throne ; b. Vaulted like a cathe- 
dral ; c. Adorned with or having a cathedral. 

161X Heywood Gold, Age iii. i. Wks. 1874 III. 37 The 
cittadell Where the Cathedral’d Saturneis enthron’d. 1830 
Tennyson Poepns 125 Cathedralled caverns of thick ribbed 
gold. xBao Fraser's Mag, XXL 126 Cathedraled Bristol, 
castled Nottingham. 1830 L. Hunt Apttobiog, III. xxi. 
106 Florence lay clear and cathedralled before us. 

tCathe'dralist. Obs. [see -ist.] A sup- 
porter of the cathedral or episcopal system ; one 
of the clergy of a cathedral. 

1644 ypis Poppeli 12 We need not doubt this promissorwas 
some Cathedralist within orders, he does so sbuflle Fiiests 
and Princes together. X644 Jessop Aptgel of Eph. 30 Our 
Cathedralists pretend the Church but meane the Bishops 
and themselves. x66i Prynne Expth, in Com. Prayer 2-^ 
Sober, judicious Protestants, Prelates and Cathedralists. 

Catnedra-rian, a. pionce-wd. [f. L. cathedrd- 
ri-us (f. cathedret) -f- -an.] Of or belonging to a 
cathedra or chair {^pedantic). 

1830 Lytton Eugene A. i. 5 The traveller taking advan- 
tage of Peter’s hasty abandonment of his cathedrarian ac- 
commodation, seized the vacant chair. 

t Cathedrate, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. Cathedra 
- h -ATE 2.] Containing a cathedra or bishop’s seat. 

X536 in Atterbu^./4^ef7V, isied. R^htsConvoc. {iqQi)App. 
43 You our said Bishops, .in your Cathedrate Churches. 

So f Cathedxated ppl. a., enthroned on the 
bishop’s seat ; installed in the professorial chair. 

1626 W. Sclater_ Expos.^ 2 These. (1629) 128 At length wee 
findehim [Antichiist] a Bishop Cathedrated in the Church. 
x6s4 R. 'Whitlock Observ. Manpiers Eng. 385 (T.) With 
the cathedrated authority of a praelector or publick reader. 

Cathedra'tic, a, and sb. [ad. med.L. cathe- 
drdticus, f. cathedra, Cf. F. cathidratique^ 

1. Law. Pertaining to the bishop's seat ; belong- 
ing to the episcopal see ; in cathedratic payment, 
imposition, pdght. 

x66i J. Stephens Procuratwns 85 This Cathedratick 
payment to the Bishop from the beneficed Clergie ■within 
his Dioecess. Ibid. 07 This Cathedratick imposition. 1723 
tr. Darn's Eccl. Hut. 1 . 11. iii. 4X They gave the Bishop 
the Third Part of these Oblations, which was called the 
Right Cathedratick [droit cathSdratigpie\. 

2. Pronounced ex cathedrd, or from the chair, 
authoritative. 

18. . Fraser's Mag. ( 0 .) Theie is the prestige of antiquity 
which the authority of venerability to cathedratic 
piecepts. 7871 T. A. Trollope DptmtonAbl. II. xvii. 281 
‘ Nothing is a matter of course !’ said Mr. Burrows, in a 
very cathedratic manner. 

B. quasi-j^. = cathedratic payment in i. Also 
in the L. form cathedrdticum (see Du Cange). 

_ 1670 Blount Law Diet., Cathedratick [Cathedraiiemn) 
IS a Sum of 2 j. paid to the Bishop by the Inferior Clergy, 
in Argumentum subjectionis and oh honorem Cathedrae. 

Bailey. 1774 T. West Antig. Frmiess (1805) 203 
The cathedreticum, synodales, and the procurations of the 
apostolic see. 1846 M'Culloch Acc, Brit. Empire 
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II. 305 The emoluments of a [Roman Catholic] bishop arise 
from ms parish, from licenses, and from the cathedraticum, 

Cathedra'tical, a. and j^.=prec. 

a 1670 H.\cket Ab^. Williams 11. (1692I 34 When you do 
not pay your procurations only, but your cathedraticalsand 
synodals also. 

Hence CatlLedra’ticall7 adv., authoritatively. 
x8zS Rev, XLVIII. 505 _The_ wisdom of this world 
cannot tolerate the idea that so little is left for it cathedrati- 
cally to perform, with dogmatic certainty. 

t Gather, cayther. Obs, exc. dial. [?a. 
Welsh eader chair, aadle, wooden frame.] A 
cradle ; a scaffolding. 

1568 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 129 Paid for poles 
and hordes to make the cather for the steple. [Cf. 130 For 
makinge of a cradelle to goe about the steple.] 1750 J. Col- 
lier WAs, 66 (Lane. Gloss.) Th’ barn ot wur i’ tn' keather. 
1839 E. Waugh (ibid.) Keep th’ keyther stirrin' gently. 

Catherau, cathereln: see Catebar. 
Catheretic C^3e]>ere-tik), a. and sb. Med. 
Sometimes written cathseretic. [ad. Gr. RaOai- 
periKos [in Galen) destructive, consuming, f. tcaBai- 
ptiv to take down, reduce, destroy (f. Kara down 
-h atpuv to take). Cf. F. catMreiique^ Having 
power to destroy, reduce or consume ; coirosive. 
As sb . : An agent for consuming superfluous flesh : 
a name given to the milder caustics. 

1634 T. Johnson Parers Chirurg. xxvi. xviii, (1678) 640 
Some [Pyroticks] are termed Catheretick or corroding, for 
that they waste the proud flesh of an ulcerated, .part. 17x3 
Loud. ^ Coiwlry Brew. iv. 11743) 299 A hot pungent, acrid 
Matter, of a catheretic Nature, insomuch that, if applied 
Plaister-wise to the Skin, it will raise a Blister, 1887 Hob- 
LYN Med. Diet.., Cat/iseretics, the milder caustics, as iodine, 
cieasote, etc., also remedies which reduce superfluous flesh. 
So f Cather e'tical a. =prec. 

1638 A. Read Chirurg. ix. 66 Cathereticall medicaments. 

Catherine (kse'Jierin) . Also Catharine, Aath-. 
[F. CatheHne, mod.L. Catharina, earlier Katerina, 
repr. Gr. AiKartpiva name of the saint, subseq. 
assimilated in spelling to ita. 0 ap 6 s pure.] The 
name of a legendary Saint and Martyr of Alex- 
andria ; whence a female Christian name. 

The name of a kind of carriage. 
x86x Ainslie Remin. Sb. Gentleman 172, I accompanied 
Miss BaUlie to the review in her Catherine, a carriage nearly 
similar to a gig, but with a roof raised on rods, to give pro- 
tection from the sun. [This was in Jamaica.] 

Catherine pear. A small and early variety of 
pear. Also a variety of plum. 

X641 Suckling Ballad on lArdiii'w^Wks.fiyoglsi Streaks 
of red were mingled there. Such as are on a Katherine 
Pear, The Side that's next the Sun. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (1729) 233 Catalogue of. .excellent Fruit Trees, Plums 
. .Damasq^ Violet, Date, Catherine. 1720 Gay Pastorals 
iii, Catherine pears adorn my ruddy cheek. x8xg Crabbb 
T, of Hall X. 599 'Twas not the lighter red, that partly 
streaks The Catherine pear, that bri^ten'd o’er her cheeks. 
Catherine wheel. 

1 . The figure of a wheel with spikes projecting 
from its circumference (in reference to the legend 
of St. Catherine’s martyrdom), esp. in Heraldry. 

[a iaz3 Leg. Rath. 1942 Hat ^aikin fowr hweoles, ant let 
Jmrhdriuen prefter he spaken ant te felien mid irnene gadien.] 
1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xii. xv. 206 Others likewise 
have (as they brag) a Katharine wheel upon their bodies. 
1630 B. Discolliminium 17 Though they turn their Rowels 
into Katheriue-wheeles till they have over-taken theh Ends. 
X703 Land. Gas. No. 3906/4 The Coat 2 Spread Eagles 
quarter’d with Catharine Wheels. x86^ Boutell Heraldry 
Hist, ij- Pop. xxi. (ed. 3) 360 A Catherine wheel or. 

atirib. X607 Webster Hoe m. i, A short Dutch 

waist, with a round Catherine-Wheel Fardingale. 

2 . Arch. (Also Catherine-wheel window.) ‘A 
window or compartment of a window of a circular 
form with radiating divisions or spokes ’ (Gwilt). 

1848 Rickman Goth. Archit. xxxviii, A circular window 
filled with fine flowing tracery, of the character often called 
a ' Catherine wheel 

3 . A kind of firework which rotates, while huin- 
ing, in the manner of a wheel. (Also called pin- 
wheel.) 

1760 Wilson in Phil, Trans. LI. 906 In the same manner 
that a Catherine-wheel is made to turn round in a direction 
contrary to that in which the small rockets affixed to its 
periphery discharge themselves. 1836 _E, Howard R. 
Reefer xvi, A noble Catherine wheel had just begun to fizz. 
X836-7 Dickens Sk, Bos (1850) 188/2 A noise like the first 
indication a Catherine- wheel gives of. .its going ofiT. 

4 . transf. and Jig. (chiefly from 3). Also aitrih. 
To turn Catherine-wheels : to turn lateral summer- 
saults (= Cart-wheel 3), 

x86x Times 29>July, The ^therine wheel is busy throwing 
out sparks and fiery flashes all round the world. 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 79 Catharine-wheel republics, 
always in revolution while the powder lasts, 1881 E. J. 
WoRBOiSB Sissiexxiv, I have seen that boy put down his 
basket of medicine and turn ‘Catherine wheels’ in the 
street. 1887 Sat, Rev. 16 July loo/i [Mr, Gale] admits that 
the ' Catherine 'V^eel ' style of bowling has enabled bowlers 
to acquire a double break. 

feathering. Obs. = Catheter. 

x^x R. Copland Galyeris Therap. 2 H iii, Ye can nat 
wel vse a syring of bras y" the grekes call Gathering, but 
yf ye knowe pa^tely the posycyon. .of all the bladder. 
Ca’them. [Corruption of Catherine. Cf. : 
x66g Dryden Epil. Tyrannic Love 30 Here Nelly lies, 
who, though she Uyed a slattern. Yet died a princess, acting 
in St. Catherine.] 
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A festival or merry-making on St. Catherine’s day 
(Nov. 35). So Gatheruiug vbl. sb. 

1396 Form.\n Diary 27 § 3 At 4 I went first to see the 
gaiden catherne. 1730 Lamotte Ess. Poetry ij- Paint. 126 
(Brand) Young women meeting on the 2sth of November, 
and making merry together, which they call Catheming, 
attrib. [1476 Will of Scoiton (Somerset Ho. ) A flatte pece 
of siluur called a Kateryn cupp.] 1849 Halliwell Pop. 
Rhytnes (Brand), The Dean of Worcester informs me that 
the Chapter have a practice of preparing a rich bowl of 
wine and .spices, called ‘ The Cathern Bowl for the in- 
habitants ot the college precincts upon that day [Nov. 25]. 

Catliern, obs. form of Cauldron. 
Catlietal(k3e‘])2'tal), a. Alsok-. [f. Cathetus 
+ -AL.] Pertaining to a cathetns ; perpendicular. 
1874 tr. LommeVs Light 64 The rays which fall perpen- 
dicularly upon the kathetal surfiice pa.ss without deflection 
through the glass. x88o Webster Sitpp. 

Catheter [kse-Jiitsi). Med. [a. L. catheter, a. 
Gr. xaBer^p anything let down into, a catheter, 
f. KaQiivoL to send or let down.] A long tubular 
instrument, of metal or caoutchouc, more or less 
curved at the end, for passing into the bladder 
in order to draw off mine, etc. ; a similar tube for 
use with other canals {e. g. Uie Eustachian catheter). 
160X ManningramD/ai^/ Feb. 23 a crooked instrumentcon- 
caued at the one ende called a catheter. 1684 R. Johnson 
Euchirid. Med. iii. xxiv. ms Draw away the Urine with a 
Catheter. 1844 Dufton Deefness 43 Warm water . . may 
be injected, by means of a catheter introduced into the Eus- 
tachian tube, into the meatus. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 35. 
Carilheterisill. Med. [ad. L. catheterism-us 
[in Kersey 1 708-21), a. Gr. xaOeT'qptapos, f. xaBerrip 
(see prec.).] The employment of a catheter. 

1721 Bailey Catheierism, the Operation of injecting any 
thing into the Bladder by a Catheter. 1839-47 Todd Cyci. 
Auat. III. 924/1. X844 Dufton Deafness 71 The application 
of cathetensm to the Eustachian tube. 

So Ca-tlietexize v. [cf. F. cathkirisef), to employ 
a catheter ; Ca'theteriza'tion. 

1849-32 Todd Cycl. Auat. IV. 1260/1 The patient . . bad 
been frequently the subject of catheterization. 1874 Roosa 
Dis. Rar^S Restoration of hearing by means of catheteriza- 
tion of the tube through the nose, x88i Syd, Soc. Lex. 
Catheterise, to introduce a catheter. 

Gathet01tietev(kse>2tp-mxt3i). [f.Gr. naOtro-s 
Cathetus -1- -meteb. Cf. F. caihitoniitre^ An 
instrument for measuring vertical distances, esp. 
small differences of level of liquid columns in tubes. 

1864 in Webster. 1871 B. Stewart Heat g 6g The dif- 
feience of level between the surface of mercury m the two 
tubes was read by means of a cathetometer. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 429 The Cathetometer is used for 
the accurate determination of diflerences oflevel. 

II Catlietus (kse'jutz^s). Also kath.-. [a. L. 
cathetus, a. Gr. /edeeros (sc. ipappii) a perpendicu- 
lar line, K&Beros adj. *let dovra, perpendicular’, 
f. KaOUvai to let down.] A straight line falling 
perpendicularly on another straight line or surface, 
X57X Digges Pantom. iv. Def. 20 It shal be named the 
Axis or Kathetus of that body. 1622 Feacham Genii. 
Exerc. i. xi. (T 934 ) 38 . 1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sc. 
Men (1841) II. 13 Having tne cathetus of the first and the 
common hypotenuse given, to find the cathetus of the sim- 
ple angle, 1731 Chambers CycL s.v., Cathetus of Incidence 
. .a ri^t line drawn from a radiant point, perpendicular to 
the reflecting line, or the plane of the speculum, or mirror. 
Cathetns of Reflexion, etc. 1817 Colebrooke Algeh-a 
SO The cdti or upright is tha cathetus. 1873 Gwilt A jxhit. 
(Soss. Cathetus, a perpendicular line passing through the 
centre of a cylindrical body m a baluster or a columu. It 
is also a line falling perpendicnlarly, and passing through 
the centre or eye of the volute of the Ionic capital. 

Cathodal (kte’Jwdal), a. Also kath.-. [f. Gr. 

K&OdSos way down (see next) + -al.] 

1 . Electr. Belonging to the cathode. 

x88a Athenaum 8 July 30/3 The character (anodal or 
kathodal) of the electric ctu^ge, 

2 . = Cathodio 2 . 

x88a Vines Sachs' Bot. 366 In Fontinalis the branch arises 
beneath the median line of the leaf; but in Sphagnum be- 
neath its cathodal half. 

Cathode (kge-jjJ’nd). Electr. Also kath-. [ad. 
Gr. koiBoSos a going down, way down, f. Hard down 
-koSrfs way.] a. The path by which an electric 
current leaves the electrolyte and passes into the 
negative pole } the point or surface in contact with 
the negative pole ; in electro-metallurgy the ob- 
ject to he electro-plated, b. The negative pole. 
Opposed to anode : see Electrode, 

1834 Fa)«aday Res. Electr. (1839) § 663 The cathode is 
that surface at which the current leaves the decomposing 
body, and is its positive extremity. X839 Proc. Amer. 
Phil, Soc, 1 . 100 'Hie lower electrode formed the cathode. 
1870 R. Ferguson Electr, 161 The poles . . are called elec- 
trodes, .the —pole being called the cathode, xBjiXJstCiDiet. 

Arts II. 2X0 The deposit was formed in twenty-four hours 
upon the whole of the cathode. x88x Metal World No. 9. 
iji The object to he coppered is to be . . attached as a ca- 
thode . .when it will become rapidly coated with an adherent 
film of metallic copper. X883 E, H. Gordon Electr. ^ Magn. 
(ed. 2) II. I Ihe electrode attached to the zinc of the battery 
is called the cathode, and the other, the anode. 

Cathodic (kaJiF’dik), a. Also kath-. [f. as 
prec. + -10.] 

1 . Phys. Of nerve force; Proceeding from a 
nerve-centre; efferent. 
iBgs M. Hall Diastaltk Nerootts Syst. (Mayne). 
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2 , Bot. (Of leaves arranged on the axis spirally.) 
See qnots. 

1882 Vines Sachd Bot. 190 If the spiral winds from right 
to left, the right edge of the leaves (as you ascend) is called 
the Kathodic, the left edge the anodic. Ibid. 199 So that 
. . all the segments are broader on the anodic than on the 
kathodic side. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. ^ 
Pe 7 -ns 238 Between the median and descending, or kathodic 
lateral bundle. 

Cat-holOf sb. Foims ; i catthola, 7 cat’s- 
hole, 7- oat-hole. 

1 1 . The hole or den of the wild cat. Obs. 

834 Chart. AEtkebmolfva. Cod. Dipl. V. 103 Offfam wogan 
hlince on €a catthola ; of San cattholan on Wenbeorhge. 

2 . A hole in a wall, door, etc., large enough to 
let a cal through. 

A 1623 Fletcher Mad Lover in. ii, Is there ne'er a cat- 
hole Where 1 may creep through ? X72X I^lly Sc, Pro 7 t. 
14s (Jam.) ‘ He has left the key in the cat hole ’ to signify 
that a man has run away from his creditors, x8o8 Mea, 
Jml. XIX. 120 A large round ball, .which rolled along the 
floor of the room until it came to a cat-hole in the door. 

3 . Naut. One of the two holes at the stern of 
the ship, through which, a cable or hawser can be 
passed for steadying or heaving the ship astern, etc. 

A 164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracis iii, (1704) 346/1 
Cat-holes are over the Ports in the Gun-Room, right with the 
Capstain, to heave the Ship a stem by a Cable, or Hause. 

4 . A deep pool in a river. 

1883 Century Mag. 378 He seated himself at the edge of 
a deep pool, or ‘cat-hole’. 

CatlLOlLC (kse'lidlik), a. and sb, [a. F. catho- 
lique (13th. c. in Littr^) ad. late L, catholic-us, 
a. Gr. koBoKikos general, universal, f. koBSKov 
(i.e. uaB' o\ou) on the whole, in general, as a whole, 
generally, universally, f. xard conceiting, in re- 
spect o^ according to + SXos whole. (If immed. 
derived from L. or Gr., the Eng. word would, 
according to the regular analogy of words in -10, 
have been accented catho'lic)l\ 

I. In non-ecclesiastical use. 

1 . gen. Universal. 

1331 T. Wilson Logike i b, Catholike being a greeke word 
signifieth nothing in English but universall or common. 
16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Caiholicke, vniuersall or 
generall. 1660 Ingelo Beniiv. ^ Ur. (16B2) ii, The Indis- 
putable Commands of a Catholick Dictator in knowledge, 
1883 Times (weekly ed.) ix Sept. 7/1 Science is truly 
catholic, and is bounded only by the universe. 

'I* 2 . In specific uses ; a. Universally prevalent ; 
said e.g. of substances, actions, laws, principles, 
customs, conditions, etc. Obs. 

X56X T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. in. 248 This is to beholden 
for a catholike principle. 1613 Crooks Body if Man 416 
It is a Catholicke principle, Euetv thing is preserued and 
refreshed with his like. 1637 S. Purchas Pal, Flying-Itts. 
05 This IS a common, but no catholique custome [among 
bees] for I have often observed the contrary. x66o Shar- 
ROCK Vegetables 79 The universal and catholick order of 
all bulbous plants, is.. that about St, James’ tyde they be 
taken out of the ground. z6fia Stillingfl, Orig, Sacr.m. 
ii. § 14 The Catholick Laws of nature which appear in the 
world. x665'6 Phil. Trans, 1 . 192 All Bodies are made of 
one Catholick matter common to them all. 1675 Evelyn 
Terra (1729) xo There is but one Catholic homogeneous, 
fluid matter. X692 Bentley Beyle Led. xia This Catholick 
Principle of Gravitation. 1696 Edwards Exist ^ Provid. 
God 1. 3 A great proof of the catholick degeneracy of this 
present age. 

ft. Universally applicable or efficient ; spec, of 
medicines, remedies. Obs. 

x6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 43 It hath the 
prime place, for a Catholick medicine in exulcerations. x6ax 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. v. i. v. (xflsx) 393 Theie is no Catho- 
like medicine to be had : that which helps one is pernitious 
to another, 1638 A Fox Wurtd Surg. iv. ii 309 A Catho- 
lick Flaister, used for all wounds and stabs. 1671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. iii. xlix. 559 A noble Extract, and a catholick 
puige. xfigx Ray_ Creation i, (1704) ns Fire . . which 
IS the only Catholick Dissolvent. X693 Slarb in Phil. 
Trans, Xvll. 906 Tho’ Spiiit of Wine be a very Catholic 
Menstruum. 1713 Land. 4 - Connity Brew. nr. (1743) 261 
[Water] is the only Catholick Nouiisnment of all Vegetables, 
Animals, and Minerals.^ 1732 Hume Ess. (jjjt) II. 11 
Accurate and just reasoning is the only Catholic remedy, 
t o. More loosely : Common, prevalent. Obs. 
1607 Dekker Northiv, Hoe v. Wks, 1873 III. 74 What is 
more catholick i’ the city than for husbands daily for to for- 
give the nightly sins of their bedfellows ? 1631 Massinger 
Emper, if East iv. iv. The pox, sir. .Is the more catholic 
sideness, x66o Skarrock Vegetables 130 Hot beds are the 
most general and catholick hdp. 

t d. Entire, without exception, Obs. 
x^ Evelyn Sylva 19 Deep interring of Roots is amongst 
the Catholidt Mistakes. X671 Dryden Evett. Love iv. i, 
Alon. And, how fares my Son-in-law that lives there? Mel 
In Catholick Health, Sir. 

3 . In current use : a. Of universal human in- 
terest 01 use ; touching the needs, interests, or 
sympathies of all men. 

A 1631 Donne Serm. Ixvi. (1640) So are there home . , 
Catholique, universal Psalmes, that apply themselves to all 
necessities. 1704 Swift Mech. Operat, Spirit (1711) 279 
All my Writings . . for universal Nature, and Mankind in 

f enerm. And of such Catholick Use I esteem this present 
lisquisition. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, m. v, § 4 Catholic 
poetry, by which 1 mean that which is good in all ages and 
countries. 1844 Emerson Leci.NewEng.Ref.VDss.(Siohvi) 
I. 264 A grand phalanx of the best of the human race, 
banded for some catholic object. 1867 Frovdb Slvd. 
363 What was of catholic rather than national interest. 

OJ 
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b. Having sympathies with, or embracing, all : 
said of men, their feelings, tastes, etc. ; also of 
things, (.Closely connected with S.) 

1586 Bright Mtlanch. iv. 16 The stomach becommeth the 
most Catholicke part in all the bodie, carying a more in> 
diSerent affection to what soever is receiued then anie part 
beside. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. iv. 73 Others more 
catholic in their taste. 1620 J. Parkinson Paradisus xxvi. 
31 $ Such as are Catholicke obseruers of all natures store, 
1833 Lamb Elia, Books 4- Read., 1 bless my stars for a taste 
so catholic, so uneNcluding. 1851 Carlyle Sterling^ 1. iv. 
(rS/a) 3t 0 / these two Universities, Cambridge is decidedly 
the more catholic inot Roman catholic, but Human catholic). 

1578 Stesenson Maud I'oy., On these different mani- 
festations, the sun poured its clear and catholic looks. 1879 
Tovrgee Pool’s Err. xxxviiL 371 A man of unusually broad 
and catholic feeling. 

4 . Catholic EpistU i a name originally given to 
the ‘general’ epistles of James, Peter, and Jude, 
and the first of John, as not being addressed to 
particular chtndies or persons. The second and 
third epistles of John are now conventionally in- 
clnded among the nnmber. 

It is not certmn that this was the original sense of 
ErriOToAii KodoAuci), since some early writers appear to use it 
in the sense ‘genuine and accepted' (see Canonical): but 
the attribute has been understoM in the sense ‘ encyclical ' 
or ‘ general' since the 10th or nth c. 

N. T. (Rhem.) yames {keading) The Catholic Epistle 
of St. James the apostle. 1725 tr. Eujfin’s Eccl. Hist. I. v. 
6 g 'The Encyclick, Circular, or Catholick Letters, were ad- 
dress'd to all Churches, or to all the Faithful. *853 West- 
coTT Canon N. T*. (1881) 395 It may be inferred that the 
seven Catholic Epistles were formed into a collection at the 
close of the third century. 

IT. In ecclesiastical use. 

The earlier history of this lies outside English, and may 
be found in such works as Smith's Diet. Christian Antiq. 
or in Lightfoot'sJ 5 f>»fftftts I. 398-400, 605-607; II. 310-312. 
‘K ica 0 oAiK>| ikKXrirCa ‘the catholic church' or ‘church 
universal', was first applied to the whole body of be- 
lievers as distinguished from an individual congregation 
or ' particular body of Christians '. But to the primary idea 
of extension ‘the ideas of doctrine and unity' were super- 
added ; and so the term came to connote the Church first 
as ^orthodox, in opposition to heretics, next as one his- 
torii^ljr, in oppomtion to schismatics. Out of this widest 
qualitative sense arose a variety of subordinate senses; it 
was appli^ to the faith the Church held, to particular 
communities or even individual members belonging to it, 
and especially in the East, to cathedrals as distinguished 
from parish chuiches, then later to parish churches as 
opposed to oratories or monastic chapels. Afcer the separa- 
tion of East and West ‘ Catholic' was assumed as its descrip- 
tive epithet by the Western or Latin Church, as ‘ Orthodox' 
was by the Eastern or Greek. At the Reformation the 
term ‘ Catholic' was claimed as its exclusive right by the 
body remaining under the Roman obedience, in imposition 
to the ‘Protestant’ or ‘Reformed’ National Chur^es, 
These, however, also retained the term, riving it, for the 
most part, a widejr and more ideal or absolute sense, as the 
attribute of no single community, but only of the whole 
communion of the saved and saintly in all churches and 
ages . In England, it was daimed that the Church, even as 
Reformed, was the national branch of the ‘ Catholic Church ’ 
m ite proper historical sense, ^ a consequence, in order to 
distinguish the unreformed Latin Church, its chosen epithet 
of ‘Catholic’ wm further qualified by ‘Roman’; but see 
sense 7. On this analogy Anglo-Catkolic has been used 
by some, since about 1835, of the Anglican Church. 

6. Catholic Church, Church Catholic ; the 
Church miiversal, the whole body of Christians. 

*SS 9 Injunctums^ Owens Majestie D iv. Ye shall praye 
for Christy holy Chatholique church, that is, for the whole 
con«egation of Christian people, dispeaised throughout the 
whole worlde, and spedally for the (Shurch of England and 
Iretode. 15^-61 Scotch Conf. Faith xvi, Whiche Kirk is 
Cathohk,that is universall, becaus it conteanes the Elect of 
all ^es, all realmes, nationis, and tounges, be thai of 
the Jewis or be tl^ of the Gentiles, who have communiouu 
Md societie with God the Father, and with his Sone Christ 
/ 1 J’RVNne Anti-Artnin. 139 There is a holy 
Catholicke Church, to wit, the whole company of Gods Elect. 
1^5 yssHER 5 r«rCi»i?iw. (1647) 187 The Catholick Church, 
‘I’ ® whole or universall Assembly. 1651 Baxter 

Inf.Bapt.^,^, I hime this learned man doth not take the 
parucular Romane Church, for the Catholick Church. 1685 
D 5 * '^Caiech,, 'Holy Cath. Chi *839 Yeowell Anc, 

T ■ no As members of the church catholic. 

MM. In this sense many accept the article of the Creed, ‘ I 
believe in the holy catholic church’. 

b. Of or belonging to the church universal, uni- 
versal Christian. 

1579 Fulke Heshins' Pari. 94 He can neuer prooue his 
reseruation to be catholike or vniversally allowed and prac- 
rru?^ ‘’f Ae Church. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 10 
That Church whose Doctrine is most Catholick and uni- 

W'lSt be the Catholich Chuich* ^1657 Csomwcll Si* 

3 Apr<t Such, a Catholic interest of the people of God. X777 
Fletcher Reconcil. Wks. 1795 IV. an A great friend to 
a catholic gospel, i8(w Knox & Jebb Corr. I. 370 A 
catholic liturgy must be formed on a catholic plan ; that is, 
froin a harmony of those dispersed and vitd truths, which 
in different ages, different countries, and different churches 
were jpopul^y, Md effectually embodied, in established 
Farhar Early Chr, I. 250 Christianity in 
all Churches was, and ever must be, in its essence faninl iV 
— one and indivisible. 

e. As an epithet, applied to the Ancient Church, 
as it existed undivided, prior to the separation of 
Cast and West, and of a church or churches stand- 
uigtn historical continuity therewith, and claiming 
to be identical with it in doctrine, discipline, orders, 
and sacraments, (a.) After the separation, as- 


sumed by the Western or Latin Church, and so 
commonly applied historically. (A) After the 
Kefonnation in the i6th c. claimed as its exclu- 


sive title by that part of the Western Church 
which remained under the Roman obedience (see 
7) ; but (/■,) held by Anglicans not to be so limited, 
imt to include the Church of England, as the 
proper continuation in England, alike of the 
Ancient and the Western Church. 

(Whatever the application, the implied sense is ‘ the Church 
or Churches which now truly represent the ancient undi- 
vided Church of Christendom'.) 

*53* More Confut. Tutdale Wks. 690/1 The very name 
he say th of catholike, y‘ is to sai vniuersal, gaue to ward y“ 
getting of hys credence y« catholike church grec autoritye. 
^*534 Abp. Lee in Lingard Hist. Eng. (1855) V. i. *8/1 
note. So that . . the unibe of the fmethe and of the Catho- 
lique Chyrche [be] saved. 155* Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884) A7 Quhilk catholike kirk is trewly represented in all 
general counsellis. *651 Hobbes Leoiath. Wks. 1S39 III. 
517 The Christians of that time [before Constantine], except 
a few, in respect of whose paucity the rest were called the 
Catholic Church and others heretics, c 1670 Jer. Taylor 
Duty of Clergy a. 4.Tbe Catholic Church hath been too 
much and too soon divided, .but in things simply necessary, 
God hath preserved us still unbroken : all nations and all 
ages recite the Creed, .and all Churches have been governed 
by Bishops. 1704 Nelson Fest. ^ Fasts vii. (1739) 538 The 
ancientest Fathers of the Catholick Church. *8 m Tracts 
for Times No. 61, We [English Church] are a branch of 
the Church Catholic. *8^ Hook Ch. Diet. s. v. Creed, There 
are three creeds recognized by the catholic church, /hid. 
S.V. Tradition, The great deference paid by the Church of 
England as a branch of the Catholic Church to tradition. 
1866 Ld. Romilly in Lavi Rep. 3 Eq. 29 The (latholic 
Church of Christ, of which the Church of England is a 
branch. zSya Freeman Gen. Sketch vi. iii The people of 
the Oriental provinces, .putting forth or adopting doctrines 
which the Catholic Church, botii of the Old and of the New 
Rome, looked on as heretical. 

Hence, Of or belonging to this Church ; of the 
true apostolic Church, orthodox ; 

a. Of belief doctrine, etc. 

c 1500 Melusine (1888) 31 My byleue is as a Catholique by- 
leue oughte for to be. rt*ss6 Ceanmcr Wks. (1844) f. 9 An 
explication and assertion of the true catholic faith in the 
matter of the sacrament z^^Bk.Co/n. Prayer, A than. 
Crede, And the_ Catholike faithe is this ; That we worship 
one God in trinitie, and trinitie in unitie. 1634 Habington 
Ceutara(Arh.)iia The Catholique faith is the foundation on 
which he erects Religion. 1840 Tracts for Times No. 85 
VI, The Catholic or Church system of doctrine and worship. 
*854 Hook CA. Did. s.y. Image •worship. Protesting against 
Roman corruptions of the Catholic Faith. 

b. Of persons: Holding the faith of this 
Church; rightly believing, orthodox. (This and 
a. appear to be the earliest uses in English. The 
sb. is in 1425.) 

c 1500 Melusine (1888) 33 A man very catholoque & of 
good feith. 1531 Elyot Govt. in. xxiii, Wherein no good 
catholyke man wyll any thynge doute, though they be mer- 
iiaylous. *55* Huloet, Camolyke or perfect Christian, 
orihodoxus. 18^ Hook Ch. Did. s.v.. In ecclesiastical 
history, .a catholic Christian denotes an orthodox Christian. 
jM* Freeman Hist. Geog. Eur. 1 . iv. loi The lands ruled 
either by the Catholic Frank or by the Arian Goth. 

C. Of the writers, fathers, or antiquity, of the 
ancient undivided church, or accepted by the 
orthodox historical churdi. 


1548 UDALL, etc. Erasnt, Par, Pref. 14 Whatsoeuer in an^ 
catholike wryter is conteyned. *593 Bilson Govt. Chrisf. 
Ch. xi, What Preshy tery the primitiue Churches and Catho 
like fathers did adoiowledge. 184* Trads for Times No 
86 V. § 3 What is popularity when it is opposed to Clatholu 
Antiquity? 

d. Of a particular body : Foming part of, 01 
in communion with, this church. (Cf. Anglo- 
Catholic.) 

1833 Cruse Euseiius vi. xliiL 265 One bishop in a catholic 
church. *854 Hook Ch. Did. s.v. Lights, We of the Anglo. 
Catholic Church. Ibid. s.v. Caihohe, A Catholic Ckurvh 
means a branch of this one great sc«iety, as the Church ol 
England is said to be a Catbolic Church : the Catholic 
Church includes all the Churches in the world under theii 
legitimate Bishops. 

7 . As applied (since the Reformation) to the 
Church of Rome {Ecclesia apostolica catholica 
.ffoOTa«a)= Roman Cathomo, q.v. (Opposed to 
Protestant, Reformed, Evangelical, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, etc.) 

Roman Catiiouc is the designation known to English 
law; but Catholic is that in ordinary use on the continent 
ot Europe, especially in the Latin countries ; hence histoi ians 
frequOTtly contiast ‘Catholic’ and ‘ Protestant especially 
in reference tp the continent ; and, in familiar non-contro- 
C^*S r Catholic ' is often said instead of Roman 


*554 (March) O. Marfs Infund, in Wilkins Concili, 
(* 737 ) fV. go To remove them, and place catholic me: 
m their rooms, a 1555 J. Bradford in Foxe A. ^ Jli 


. . c , — y. "Tosa J, iJtt/vuruKu m roxe (j. m: 

tsso3) IW7 IfiM Latine seruice is a playne maike of ant 
Christs CathdikeSynagoge. 1S63 Ibid. 1844 The Catholik 
prelate of the Popes band. lefe Allen Adman, in Lit 
VI.358 She [Q. Eliz.] hath abolishe 
the Catholic leligiqn. i6oa Carew Cornwall 7* a, A matte 
w well by the reformed as Catholike Switzer 
*6*0 Fh. Hunt {fiile). Appeal to the King, proving that or 
Saviour ww Author of the Catholic RomL Faith. 16a 
RusHw..^M)‘.C»/^.(i6s9lI,287 His Majesties RomanCathc 
hek-Subjems. i6fo R. Coke Power ^ SvbJ. 215 If the Pop 
wodd be Head of the Catholique Church, the King woul 
be Head of the Chqrch of England, 1790 Bueece Fr, Ret 


Wks. V. 60 Whether . . the catholick heir [gave way] when 
the protestant was preferred. *845 S. A.\ist\nRaHkds Hist. 
Ref. II. 513 What was begun by the evangelical govern- 
ments, was carried on in an analogous manner by the 
catholic. 1845 Bright Sp. Maynooth Grant 16 .^r., A 
Protestant .soldiery, who, at the beck and command ofa Pro- 
testant priest, have butchered and killed a Catholic peasant. 
187a Freeman Gen. Sketch .viii. 252 That the government 
of each German state might set up which religion it pleased. 
Catholic or Protestant. 1873 Morley Rousseau I. 339 A 
Catholic countiy like France. 

t b. Catholic Seat : = Apostolic See. Ohs. 

In ancient times the xafioAucol Bpovoi or catliolic sees, 
were those of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 

1563 Foxe A. ^-M. (1583) 798 The proud, cruell, and bloudy 
rage of the Catholique Seat. 

c. Catholic King, his Catholic Majesty : a title 
given to the kings of Spain. 

(In much earlier times the title belonged to the kings of 
France, Pipin being so called a.d. 767.) 

1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 By the 
moste catholyke & puissaunt kynge Ferdinando. Ibid. 288 
Wheruppon I wente into Spayne to the Catholyke kynge. 
1588 Allen (piile). Admonition to the Nobility and People 
of England . . by the high and mightie kinge Catholike of 
Spaine._ 16*7 Sanderson Sentt. I. 281 He that . . bath 
better title to the stile of most catholick king than any that 
ever yet bare it . . I mean the devil, the prince of this 
world. 1636 Massinger Baslf. Lover iv. i. 1704 Lond. 
Gas. No. 3987/3 To wait upon his Catholick Majesty. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round JV. (1840) 280 Does not his (Jatholic 
majesty claim a title to the possession of it ? 

d. See also B. 

8. Recognizing, or having sympathies with, all 
Christians; broadly charitable in religious mat- 
ters. (Cf. 3 b. which differs only in not being 
restricted to things ecclesiastical or religious.) 

1658 Baiter in H. Rogers f. Howe iii. (1S63) 59 The Lord 
Protector is noted as a man of a catholic wirit, desirous of 
the unity and peace of all the servants of Christ. *719 De 
Foe Crusoe (1840) II vii. 158 If such a temper was uni- 
versal, we might be all Catholic Christians, whatever church 
or particular piofession we joined to, or joined in. 2734 
Watts Relig. fuv. (1789) 155 To see ril the disciples of 
Christ grown up into such a catholic spirit, as to be ready 
to worship God their common Father . . in the same as- 
sembly. 1874 Blacxie Self-Cult. 80 A spirit of deep and 
catholic piety. 

1 9 . iransf. Orthodox (applied e.g. to orthodox 
Mohammedans). Ohs. 

x6*3 Puhchas Pilgr. vn. viL 575 They are not all Catholike 
Mahumetans. 1625 -- Pilgrimes vi. i. § 3 By some they 
are accounted Catholique or true Mahumetans, and by 
others they are holden for heretiks, 

10 , Catholic {and') Apostolic Church', the religious 
body otherwise called Irvingites. (See quots. 1861, 
1867.) ’ 

[*837 Testimony to Bps., etc. 32 That no section of the 
baptized bears the character of the one Holy Catholic Apo- 
stolic Church.] *861 N orton Restor. Apostles and Proph. 
in Cath. Apostolic Ch, 150 In assuming, as our only title and 
name, that of ‘the Catholic and Apostolic Church’ — ^we ar- 
rogate to ourselves nothing, for we do not appropriate it in 
any exclusive sense. sBey Address in Mulct Irvingistn i. 
5 Catholic and Apostolic Churches, a name which we have 
not ^sumed, and to which we have no exclusive right . . 
But it is the only name by which we can, without protest, 
suffer ourselves to he called. 1888 Whitaker's Almanac, 
Relig. Sects, Places . . certified to the Registrar-General on 
behalf of pel SODS described as. .Catholic Apostolic Chuich. 
B. sb. 

1 . A member of a church recognized or claiming 
to be ‘ Catholic ’ in, sense A. 6 ; e.g. an orthodox 
inember of the Church before the disruption of 
East and West, as opposed to an Arian or other 
‘ heretic ’ ; of the Latin Church as opposed to the 
Greek or any separating sect or community (e.g. 
the Lollards) ; of a church or churches now taken 
to represent the primitive Church. 

C1425 WVNTOUN Cron. ix. xxvi. 63 He was a constant Ca- 
tholike All Lollard he hatyt and Heietike. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol tv, § s Let the Church of Rome be wlmt it will, 

. . hold them for Catholics, or hold them for Heretics, it is 
not a thing . in this present question gieatly material. 
*Sp7 J; Jones Preseru. Bodie ^ Soule Ded., It is . . of the 
faithful], Christian, and Catholike certainly beleeued. 1609 
Bible (Douay) Preemial Annot., Some of these bookes . . 
were sometimes doubted of by some Catholiques, and called 
Apochiyphal. 170a tr. Le Clerc's Prim. B'athers 241 An 
Edict bearing date the 27th of February (380). .That those 
who would profess it should be called Catholics, and 
the others Hereticks i8m Hook Ch. Did. s.v., Let the 
member of the Church of England assert his right to the 
name of Catholic, since he is the 01^ person in England 
who has a right to that name. The English Romanist is a 
Roman Schismatic, and not a Cathouc. i860 Froude 
Hist. E^. yi. 39, I must again remind my readers of the 
distinction between Catholic and Papist.’ Three quarters 
of the English people were Catholics ; that is, they were 
attached to the hereditary and ti aditionary doctrines of the 
Church. 187a Freeman Gen. Sketchv. 102 He [Chlodwig] 
became, .not only a Christian hut a Catholic, .all the other 
Teutonic Kings were Arians. 

2 . spec. A member of the Roman Church. 

iSTO B. Pop.ICingd. iv. (1880) 60 Accounting here 

A 1 ^ themselves & all their traine. 1581 {title) 
A C^cke or Reproofe of M, Howlet . . with an answere to 
the K^sons why Catholikes (as they are called) refuse to 
/• Allen in Hist* Sins, 

(185s) VL 358/1 Not tolerable to the masters of her[Q. £liz.] 
own ^ct, and to all Catholics in the world most ridiculous, 
idoa Bp. J, Rider A caveat to Irish C^tholicks. z6oa 
Warner Mng. ix. xlix. (16x2) 226 Euen Catholiques 
(that erred name doth please the Papists), i6xx Bible 
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The Catholicks (meaning Popish Romanists). x6j36 Featly 
Clovis Myst. xxxiv. 483 Other of the Pope his stoutest 
champions . [say] we are sirnamed catholikes, therefore we 
oreso. 1650S1RE. NictioLAsin Al /’A/£'rr(i886)l. 180 That 
which has been proposed coucemingethe Catholics. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe U840) II. s i. 155, 1 am a Catholic of the Roman 
Church. 1845 Bright S^. 16 Apr., The Irish Catholics 
would thank you intinitely more if you were to wipe out 
that foul blot. 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch xiii. 254 The 
religious wars between the Catholics and Protestants within 
the country [France]. 1876 Green S/u>rt Hist. vii. § 4 The 
last hopes of the English Catholics were dispelled by the 
Queen’s refusal to take part in the Council of Trent. 

3. Defined or limited by a word prefixed, as 
•j* English Catholic, f Popish Catholic, Anglo-Ca- 
tholic, Roman Catholic, q. v. 

(See a different use of English Catholics, in sense 2 quot. 
1876.) 

_iS77 Fulke (ijV/ir), Two Treatises. .Answeie of the Chris- 
tian Protestant to the proud challenge of a Popish Catho- 
licke. 1585 Sir W. Harbert {title). Letter to a Roman pre- 
tended Catholike. _ 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 597 Many rebels 
against her maiestie and popish catnoliques. 1837 J. H. 
Newman Par. Sentt. (1840) III. xiv, The Holy Church 
throughout all the world is broken into many fragments . . 
we are the English Catholics, abroad are the Roman Ca- 
tholics . . elsewhere are the Greek Catholics, and so on. 
1854 Hook Ch. Diet. s.v. Protestant, We tell the Papist 
that with respect to him we are Protestant we tell the Pro- 
testant Dissenter that in respect to him we are Catholics ; 
and we may be called Protestant or Protesting Catholics, 
or as some of our writers describe us, Anglo-Catholics. 

b. German Catholic, Old Catholic : names taken 
by religious parties who separated from the Roman 
Catholic communion in Germany, the former under 
Ronge in 1845 (reunited 1848), the latter after the 
Vatican Council in 1S70-71. 

1871 Sunday Mag. Nov. 84/1 The Old Catholics have 
great hopes of support from the High Church party in 
England. 

f 4 = Catholicos. Obs. 

1612 Brerewood Lat^. ^ Relig. xxiv. 213 The Catholick 
of Armenia. Ibid. 210 They acknowledge obedience . . to 
two Patiiarchs of their own : whom they term Catholicks. 
173S Johnson tr. Lobo's Abyssinia Catholick like Patri- 
ardi is no more than an empty Title without the Power. 

C. attrib. Of, relating to, affecting, or on the side 
of (Roman) CaAolics. In Catholic Emancipation, 
etc. [In construction not distinct from the adj.] 
x79iJ.MtLNER(^/^/c),Ashort Pamphlet on the Catholic Ques- 
tion. 1795 Duigenan (riW«), Speech on the CathoUc Bill in 
the Irish House of Commons. 1805 Ln. Hawkesbury {title). 
Speech in the House of Lords, zoth of May on the Catholic 
Petition. 1809 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 301 For these people 
Catholic Emancipation can do nothing. 1878 Spencer 
Walpole Hist. Eng. II. vii. 14s The anti-Catholic members 
of the Cabinet [in 1826] were as much opposed to their Catho- 
lic colleagues as to their regular opponents. Ibid, note, 
Persons in favour of emancipation were classed as Catholic 
statesmen. 

t Catho'lical, a. Obs. [f. prec. -i- -al.] Of or 
belonging to all, general, universal ; esp. belong- 
ing to the universal faith = Catholic 5 b, 6 a, etc. 

1526 Pilgr. Pe^. (W. de W. 1531) 186 Y« catholicall or 
Miierall fayth of y' chirche. 1556 Lauder Tractate 540 
The Potent Kyng of kyngis all Preserue all Prencis Ca- 
tholycall. 1642 J. Eaton Hone^-c. Free Justif. s The 
Chmch Apostolicall and Catholicall. 1674 Horton >Syrm. 
Roni. viii. 277 The comforts of Religion and Christianity. . 
are Catholical and Univeisall. 
b. of medicines : = Catholic 2, 

1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna Wks. II. 377 But, like 
an Apothecaries drug, Catholical. X644 N. Joceline (title), 
Parliament Physick for a Sin-Sick Nation . . containing a 
Catholicall Medicine for all Natures and Nations. 

Catholically (kajjp-likali), adv. pi prec. + 

-LY.] In a catholic manner. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 197 They . . that in a 
true herte catholycall]^ byleueth the same. 1829 Blachw. 
Mag. XXV. 153 He did catholically dread the very name 
of what they called reform. x8ss Motley Dutch Rep. I. 
304 To consent that his niece should live Catholically after 
the marriage. 18B7 Times 7 Apr. 3/5 The Conservatives., 
were more catholically minded. 

So Catho 'llcalness. 

173X Bailey II, Catholicalness . . being of a catholick 
spint, universalness. 

t Catho'liean, a. Obs. = Catholic 7 c. 

13x8 Dispatch in Ld. Berners Froiss. Pref. is Whiche 
the king Catholicans Cownsell goothe faste abowte to lette. 

CathO'licate. rare. [ad. med.L. catholicat-mi\ 
The jurisdiction of an Armenian ccdholicus. 

1878 Stubbs Lect. Study of Hist, C1886) 159 The Armenian 
Catholicos . . took refuge at Sis and founded there an inde- 
pendent or national Catholicate. 

Catholicism (ka]}p'lisiz’m, kce'Jiolisiz'm). [f. 
Catholic -f -i, 3M. Cf. F. catholicisme.'] 

1. The system, faith, and practice of the Catholic 
Church ; adherence to the Catholic Church. 

1656 'Bi.oxnrrGlossogr., Catholicistne. .the orthodox Faith 
of the Catholick Church. 1683 Baxter Pat aphr. Rom. xi. 
Annol., Much less will God ever coniine the Church and 
Covenant of peculiarity to the Jewish Nation, and take it 
from the Gentiles, and cease Catholicism. 

b. usually of the Roman Catholic Church. 

1613-7 Purchas Pi^r., Descr. India (X864) 131 Thomteau 
Christians. These Ibomseans are now, as the lesuites re- 
port, reduced to their Catholicisme. M79 Swinburne Trav. 
Spain xxix. (T.) All the gipsies that I nave conveised with 
assured me of their sound Catholicism. 1871 Morli.y Vol- 
taire (i886) I We may think of Voltairism . . as we think of 
Catholicism or the Renaissance or Calvinism. 


c. so Roman Catholicism. 

X870 Daily Nl-ms^ Dec., Mrs. Craik can do justice to the 
earnest and beautiful side of Roman Catholicism. 1876 
Burgh Sch. Scot, Yi.-3a\\. The object .. being no 
doubt to ridicule Roman Catholicism. 

d. A trait, note, or act of a good Catholic. 

1609 T. Morton Ahsw. Higgons 2 Who bold it a Catho- 
licisme to brand me with only an imaginarie imputation. 
1842 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) II. 286 Censure of 
what, .we have been led to deem genuine Catholicisms. 

t2. = Catholicity 4. Obs. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 11. ii. Introd. (R.) This 
broken consent is not an infalhble testimony of the Catho- 
licism of the Doctrine. 

3 . = Catholicity i. rare. 

1796 Morse .rir/zer. Geog. 1. 454 All religions, .are tolerated 
and a spirit of liberality and Catholicism is increasing. 

Catiiolicist (kapplisist). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] An adherent or partisan of Catholicism. 

i8ia Monthly Mag. XXXIII. 133 We reproach aman by 
terming him a Deist, Methodist, &tholicist. 
Catholicity (kaeJjoU-siti). [f. as prec. + -ity ; 
cf. F. catholiciti(\ Catholic quality or character, 

1 . The quality of being comprehensive in feeling, 
taste, sympathy, etc. ; freedom from sectarian ex- 
clusiveness or narrowness, 

X843 Edin. Rev. Dec. 274 One of the greatest and most 
attractive characteristics of his mind— its catholicity. 1833 
H. Reed Leet. Eng. Lit. ii. (1878) 55 It is important to 
cultivate a true caUiolicity of taste. x882 J. Hawthorne 
Fort. Fool I. xxxi, Royal^ itself could not compete with 
Lady Mayfair in the brilliant catholicity of her entertain- 
ments. ^ 

b. of religious feeling. 

1841 Mvers Cath. Th, iv. 433 This great principle of 
Christian Bro therhood . . a stronger feeling of the true Catho- 
licity of Christianity. 1868 Mrs. Balfour JVrkg. Women 
(ed. 3) 173 True Christian catholicity of spirit. 1^2 Farrar 
in Contetnp. Rev. XL II. 813 The lessons of catholicity and 
toleration. 

2 . Universal prevalence ; universality. 

1868 Huxley Pkys. Basis Life 137, 1 share this catholicity 
of assimilation with other animals. 

3 . Of a church or doctrine; The character of 
being universally recognized or diffused. 

1843 tr. Mariottis Italy Past ^ Pr, (18481 1. 113 Univer- 
sality of dominion was now to be cemented by catholicity 
of faith and worship, 1843 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. 
Introd. iL.) An appeal to the catholicity of the church, in 
proof that its doctrines are true, is an appeal to the voice of 
the multitude imon a dispute as to truth, 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) 7 C3ct. 3/1 Thus will the catholicity of our 
Church be at length realized. 

4 . The character of belonging to, or in accord- 
ance with, the Catholic Church, 

1830 Coleridge Table Talk 6 June, In the first century, 
catholicity was the test of a bookor^istle. .being canonical. 
184a Pusey Crisis Eng. Ch, 139 Thw wish to claim for 
the English Church the character of Catholicity, 1868 G. 
Hardy in Guardian 29 Apr. 494 A sincere and faithful 
trust in the Catholicity of the Clhurch of England. 

b. Spec, of the Church of Rome ; The doctrine 
or faith of that Church, Catholicism. 

1847 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 175 The Swiss radicals . . 
know what Catholicity is. 1849 Southey Cotmn.-Pl. Bk. 
Ser. II. 80 When the professors of Catholicity arrogate to 
themselves political command. 

Catholicize (ka>p'lis3iz, kse'jiolisoiz), v. In 
7 -iokise, -ikize. [f. as prec. +-IZB : in its earlier 
form f. Catholick^ 

1 . trans. To make catholic or Catholic (in 
various senses of the adjective). 

1629 H. Burton Babel tw Bethel 126 Doth not the Pope 
monopolize and Catholickise (as I may so say) tlie Church 
of Rome . . as the onely Catholick Church over the earth? 
1799 MontJdy Rev. XXVIII, 370 To catholicise the phrase- 
ology of natural history. 1809 Knox & Jkbb Corr. I. 335 
They will yet by their writings, serve to catholicise the 
romanists. 1863 Pusey Truth Ettg, C/i.y8i It seemed . . 
before Aese secessions that, .nothing but time was needed to 
Catholicize England. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 333 To 
liberalise the [Papal] Church, to catholicise Liberalism. 

2 . intr. To become, or behave as, a Catholic. 

16x1 Cotgr., Catholizer, to catholikize it., become a 

Catholicke. 1833 W. Hazutt tr. Mansion’s Israel of A Ips 
xxvii. 194 All protestant foreigners settled in Piedmont are 
oidered to catholicize or to quit the country. 

Hence Oatholioized. ^l. a., Oatbolicizing vbl. 
sb. o.sAppl. a. 

1826 C. Butler Life Grotins App. 236 He is stud to have 
had in view the catholicising, as it was termed, the N orthem 
Pait of Germany. 1868 M. Pattison Acadeui, Org. § 5. 
299 The collision which is impending between the Catholic, 
or catholicising party, and the liberal party in Oxford. 1870 
Daily News 3 Oct., The forcible abduction and catholiciz- 
ing of the little Mortara boy. 1878 Dowden Stud, Lit. 337 
A catholicised liberalism. 

Catholicly (kte’jiolikli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly.] 

1 . Universally, with universal application. ? Obs. 

1631 Sir L. Cary Elegy on Donne (T.) No drug^t of the 

soul bestow’d on all So catholicly a curing cordial, 1643 
Milton Tetrccch. (1831)170 That Manage is indissoluble, is 
not Catholickly true ; wee know it dissoluble for Adult^ 
and for desertion. 

2 . In accordance with the faith or leaching of 
the Catholic Church. 

1542 Boorde Dyeiary xl. (1870) 302 'That the sycke person 
may fynysshe his lyfe Catholyckely in the fayth of lesu 
Cryste- X383 W. Fulke Defence 63 The late new English 
Testament catholicly translated and printed at Rheims. 
1679 Everabd Popish Plot i, I was one of her privafest 


Friends, and Catholickly affected.^ 1853 Cdl. Wiseman 
Ess, II. 377 We own we do not see it, if viewed Catholicly. 
b, SO Roman Catholicly. 

*793 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1S34) I, Ixviii. 250 You 
are either run Roman Catholicly devout or take me to 
be so. 

t Ca’tholicuess. ? Obs. [f. as prec. 4- -NESS.] 
Catholic quality, catholicity, 

1603 A. WoTTON Attsza, Pop. Articles 34 Nather can you 
reasonably thinke, that the catholicknesse of the Church 
requires a continuall being in all places at once. x63g T. 
Adams Exp, 2 Peter ii. 6 The catholicness of their doctrine. 
x664MoRcA^rA Iniq. e84Their..pretencetoCatholickness 
or U niversality. 1674 Bhevint Saul at Endor 10 (R) Thus 
one may judg of the catholikness, which Romanists brag of. 

Catlio’lico-. Combining form of Catholic. 

1864 Burton Scot. A hr. II. i, 69 To advance the Catholico- 
PontiScal interest in Great Britain. 

Catholicon (kajip-lik^n). [a. i6th c. F, catholi- 
con, -cum, a. X,. catholicum, or Gr. koJBoXikvv adj., 
neut. sing., universal.] 

1 . An electuar)'^ supposed to be capable of evacu- 
ating all humours ; a universal remedy or prophy- 
lactic ; panacea, arch. [Used in Fr., in i6th c. by 
Ambrose Pare ; its earlier history does not appear.] 
161X Bible Pr^. 3 Mm talke much . . of Catholicon the 
dnigge, that it is instead of all purges. 164a Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. n, § 9 Death is the cure of all diseases. 'There 
is no Catholicon or universal remedy I know but this. 1732- 
69 De Foe, etc. TourGt. Brit. (ed. 7) II. 364 A Catholicon, 
and good for every thing, x8o8 Med. frnl. XIX. 338 Nor 
do I mean to assert, that it is such a catholicon as to ex- 
clude other adjuvants. 1833 Cluunl. ymL No. 62. 73 A 
little plaister is his catholicon for all evils. 

1631 Gouge God’s Arrows i. § 66. 109 The spiritual Catho- 
licon, that generall remedy which is fit for any malady, 
prayer. 2638 Baker tr. Balzads Lett. (1654) IL 29 A good 
■wife is a Catholicon, or universal remedy for all the evils 
that happen in life, a 1734 North Life Ld. Kpr. Guildford 
(1742) I.224He..somadehisWitaCatholicon, or Shield, to 
cover all his weak Places and Infirmities. 1832 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV, 274 The panacea for all moral and political 
evils — the true and only catholicon. 2839 Jowett 
Romans, Atonement ^ Saiisf. ? 3 To assume revelation or 
inspiration, as a sort of shield or Catholicon, 'under which 
the weak points of theology may receive protection. 
f 2 . a. A univeisal formula. Obs. b. A com- 
prehensive treatise. 

In the latter sense applied by Johannes de Balbis de Janua, 
as the title of his celebrated Latin Grammar and Dictionary, 
the Catholicon or Sumuia, made in 1286 ; whence in later 
times given to various vocabularies of Latin and some 
vernacular, e.g. the Catholicon Attgltcttm, an English-Latin 
Vocabulary dated 1483. 2647 Ter. Taylor Lib. Proph,vii, 
13X Neither one sense nor other can be obtruded for an 
Article of Faith, much lesse as a Catholicon instead of all. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist, Lit, (1847) I. i. S qP, 79 , The Catfaoji- 
con of John Balbi, a Genoese monk . . consists of a Latin 
grammar, followed by a dictionarjr. 1865 Way Prorup. 
Parv. Pref. 23 The student of mediaeval antiquities will 
find in the Catholicon an auxiliary rarely to be consulted 
without advantage and instruction. Ibid. 64 The valuable 
English-Latin Dictionary, frequently cited as the ' Catholi- 
con Angltcum'. 

II Catholicos (kajifflik^s). [a. Gr. /eaffoXinSs : 
see Catholic sb. 4,] The Patriarch of Armenia. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrims n, 1260 The Armenians . . bailing 
a Primate of their owne whom they calle a Catholicon. 1878 
Stubbs 17 Lect, Study of Hut, (18B6) 139 The Armenian 
Catholicos. .took refuge at Sis. 1883 Daily News 20 July 
5/3 Certain rights affecting the election of the Catholicos. 

t Ca'tholicship. Obs. [f. Catholic - i- - ship.} 
= Catholicity. 

1633 Chisenhale Cath Hist. 10 The Doctors Arguments 
. .concemingRomes Catholiqueship, 1674 Stavelev Rom. 
Horseleacliap. Ded., The true marks and signs of the 
Catholieship thereof. 

Catholog, obs. form of Catalogue. 

Cathood (kse'tihud). [f. Cat + -hood, after 
manhood, etc.] The stale of a (full grown) cat. 

X79X Huddesford Salmag. 140 Sent . . In prime of Cat- 
hood to the Catacomb. 1834-43 Southey Doctor xxv. (D.) 
kitten should never attain to cathood. 

Ca’-thro’. Sc. [f. cd. Call, in sense ' drive ’-i- 
THBOUGH^ri^.] ‘A great disturbance’ (Jamieson). 

1816 Scott Antig. xxiv. There was riccan a ca'-thro’, as 
the like ■was never seen, 1818 — Hrt, Mid. xvi, Ve never 
saw sic a ca'lhrow. 

Catif, caitiflfe, obs. ff. Caitifp. 

Catiline, a. [ad. L. Catilma(\ The name of 
a Roman who conspired against bis country B.o. 63 : 
sometimes taken as the type of a profligate con- 
spirator. Hence Catilina'rian, f Catili'naxy sh, 
and a., 't* Ca’tillnlsm. 

1392 G. Harvey in NasheStrange News Wks. 1883 II. 263. 
X594BF. King yo»as{z6i8) 190 The..vncompassioi)ate style 
ofthese Catilinary dispositions. i6xx CmGa,,Caiilinisme, 
Catilinisme, conspirame. 1774 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 
(1773) 71/1 Catahnes at home who ought to he dragged 
forth to public disgrace and punishment. X798 G. Ellis 
in Anti-Jacobin X2 Feb. 65 The Catiline of modern times 
[Fox]. 1873 SvMONDS Renaiss. in Italy I. vi. 319 The Cati- 
linarian riots of Tibnrzio. 

f Catillate, zt. Obs.~° [f. L. cffftV/a/- ppl. stem 
of catilld~re to lick a plate, f. catillus dish, plate,] 
*To licke dishes’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Cation (kse’ti^n). Electr. [a. Gr. mTiiv (a 
thing) going down, neut. of pr. pple. of Kar-iivat 
to go down, f. Hard down + i- go.] The name 
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given by Faraday to an electro-positive element, 
which in electro-chemivaldecompositiona is evolved 
at the cathode. Opposed to anion, 

X834 Faradjvy Res. Elecir, § 63s, I require a terra 
to express those 1>odies which can pass to the electrodes, or, 
as they are usually called, the poles. I propose to distin- 
guish such bodies by calling those anions which go to the 
anode of the decomposing body ; and those passing to the 
cathode, caiLms. 1839 Grove in Corr, Phys. Forces 238 
The cations of the electrolytes. 1885 Watson & Burbury 
Math. Tlu Elect. <3r Hlagitt. I, 231. 

CatMu ikse'tkin). ^ol. Also 6 catteken, 
catken, S-9 katkin. [Taken by Lyte from Du. 
katicken ‘kitten’ and ‘catkin’ of hazel, willow, 
etc. (.in Dodoens), dim. of katie cat. The i6th c. 
L. calttlus, F. chaton if. chai\ and Ger. keitschen, 
have the same two senses ; the catkin being named 
from its soft downy appearance : cf. Catling 4.] 
A unisexual inflorescence, consisting of rows of 
apetalons flowers ranged'in circles along a slender 
stalk; the whole forming a cylindrical, downy- 
looking, and generally pendant part, which falls 
ofiF in a single piece after flowering or ripening ; 
as in the willow, birch, poplar, pine, hazel, etc. ; 
a deciduous spike; an amentum. (Called by 
Turner 1568 tagge, and by various id-i^th c. 
writers aglet.) 

1378 L^e Dodoens vr. Iviii. 733 Leaues spring fourth after 
the CatldDs, agglettes, or blowmges. Ibid. Ixvii. 743 Withy 
. . his flower or blossom is lyke a fee throm or thicke set 
veluet heaped vp togither about a little stemme, the which 
when it openeth is soft in handling, and lyke downe or 
Cotton, and therefore the whole flower is called a Chatton, 
Kitckin or Cattekea x6xi Cotgr., Ckations, the Catkins, 
Cattails, aglet-like blowings, or bloomings, of nut-trees, etc. 
*73*"7 Mu-t-XR Card. Diet. (J.) The pine tree hath amenta- 
ceous flowere or katkins. *8ai Clare Fill Jlfinstr. II. 131 
Golden catkins deck the sallow tree. x86a Gosss Ro»i. Nat. 
Hist. 6 The willows, .are gay with their pendant catkins. 
Hence Catkined ppL a. 

1866 Geo. Fliot F. Holt 2 The bushy hedgerows .. 
shrouded the gr^y borders . . wth catkined hazels. 18^ 
RusKtN Q. of Air S 78 Catkined trees, whose blossoms are 
only tufts and dust. 

Cat-lap (ksE’tlaep'). slang, or dial. [Cf. Shaks. 
Temp. 11. i. 288 ‘They’ll take suggestion as the 
cat laps milk’.] Stuff fit for a cat to lap : con- 
temptuously applied to tea or other weak drink. 

«85 Cact. Grose D/rf. V-ulg. Tongue, Cat-Lap, tea. called 
. also scandal broth. 1824 %(xnrs Redgaunilei ch. xiii, We 
have tea and coffee aboard . .You are at the age to like such 
catlap. 1863 Mbs B« adixin Sir ’Jasper xxvii. 282 The clerk 
only muttered, * Oh, d-^— n 1 nobody wants your catlap !’ 

Gatless (kse'tles), a. [£ Cat sb. + -lbss.] 
Having no cat- (playful.) 

*758 Mrs. Delanv Auiobiog. ^ Corr. (1861) III. 303, I, 
alas ! am catless ! 1858 Chatnb. fml. IX. 338 We returned 
to a catless fireside. 

Ca*ti-likr6y a. (ado.) Like a cat, or that of a 
cat ; esp. stealthy, noiseless of tread. 

^ x6ra S haks. -. 4. 1’ii.iv.iii.xi6ALyonnesse..Laycowch- 
mg head on ground, with catlike watch. 1789 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Subf. for Paifiters 18 Hugging* her husband in 
her tat-hke dutches.^ 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1830! II. 
384 A feroaous-loolung, cat-like head. x866 Cornh. Mag. 
Aug. 222 With stealthy, cat-hke steps. 

Catling; (kse-tlig). Also 7 catlin. [f. Cat sb. 
-H-MNG, dim. suffix. The connexion of sense 3 
does not appear : perh. it is a distinct word.] 

1 . A little cat ; a kitten. 

C1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poena Wks. (1711) so Never 
cat nor catling I shall find. 1791 Huddesford Salmas, 
line. 1866 Lo. Osborne 

23 Thefateof the brother andsister catlings, 
d. Catgut for a violin, lute, or the like ; ‘ the 
smallest-sized lute-strings’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

tiS9 * Shaks. Ront. ^ Jul. iv. v. 132 (Tb MmiciatC) YTiat 
say you Simon C^thngf] x6o6 — Tr. 4 Cr. in. iii. to 6 Vn- 
lesse Ae Fidler Apollo get his sinewes to make catlmgs on 
goSKERSEv, Catlings nr CatlUa, a sort oKll cKi 
Strings for Musical Instruments. X7ax C. King Brii.Me^ch. 

1 . 284 LutMtrings, Catlings, Minikings. xSxa J. Smyth 
CV< rfe/M S3 Catlings are small strings for fiddles and 

-*^33 3 <^4 Will, IV, Ivi, 

Ca^mgs, the GrosSj containing 12 Do2en Knots. ^ 

b. immf. (^/.) Stringed instniments. 
x6^ Benlojves 'Ham. m. li, still Torfring the deep 
S^Side mim fiir Diapasons should 

3 , Sierg. ‘A long, narrow, double-edged, sharp- 
pointed, straight knife for performing amputa- 
tions’ (Syd. Soc. Lexi). 

Of the dismem- 

bm^ knif^ and of Ae Catling , . Whatsoever the Catling 
or dismembring knife cannot come at by rea-son of tbefi 
great^se, etc._ 1689 Moyle n, i. 23 With 

your titling divide the Vessels between the bones, xSsa 
J*' ^®/**'* 9/* Sir-^tley [Cooper] . .with the 
Jimb in one hand, and the catling in the other, commenced 
tne operation. 

Catkin. (But possibly a misprint.) Ohs. 

.x»S-^ F^a 22X The flowers [of mulherW] are 

*704 Habris (J, 1, 
growing about walnut-trees, 
TftseMUQg the hair of a cat. Hence in Kersby, Bailcv, 
Johnson, and mod. Diets, 

Catl^te. Min. [Named by C. T. Jackson, 
1839, ®fter Geo. Catlin, the famous delineator of 


the American Indians.] The sacred pipe-stone 
of the American Indians, a kind of indurated red 
clay occuiring in a bed of considerable extent in 
the region of the Upper Missouri, referred by 
Hayden to the Cretaceous formation. (Dana.)* 

1838 Dana bliu. 232. 1883 Barter in Amer, Naturalist 
J uly, Catlinite : its antiquity as a material for Tobacco pipes. 

Catmint (kse'tmint). Also cats-mint, 7 cata- 
mint. [f. Cat + Mint ; cf, med.L. herha catti, 
cataria, F. herbe du chat, G. katzenmunse, Dn. 
kattekniid. See quot. 1776.] A labiate plant, 
Nepeta Cataria, a native of Britain and the con- 
tinent* of Europe, naturalized in North America 
Also taken as the English name of the genus. 

c 1263 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 557 Nepta, kattesminte. 1378 
Lyte Dodoats ir, Ixvi. 248 TTie thiid kinde [of Calamynte] is 
now called in English Neppe, and Cat mynte. 1397 Gesakd 
Herbal eexvi. § 1. 353 Cat Mint or Nep groweth high. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 206 The cat . . is excessively 
ibnd of some plants, such as valerian, marum, and cat-mint ; 
against these it rubs, smells them at a distance, and at last 
. . wears them out, 1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis, Chest 
645 Aromatics are also e.xceedingly useful, and particularly 
the infusion of cat-mint. 1882 Gr. Allen Colours Flowers 
ii. 5S Ground-ivy. .is bright blue ; catmint, .pale blue. 
Catnache. j^are. Apparently a corruption of 
catananche {C. cseruleci), the Blue Succory, a per- 
ennial herbaceous plant, of the south of Europe. 

1803 Wheat ^ Weeds \xi Poet. Motiitorw^ With star-like 
rays, and sky-like blue . . The catnache blue may serve to 
name Thejiroud, conceited, flirting dame. 

Cat-uip. [f. Cat -f Nep.] The common name 
in U. S. of CATJtiNT. 

1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. 1. 189 (Medicinal plants in New 
England) Catmint or cjitnip. x8<^W. Irving (1824) 

144 The healing qualities ofhoarhound, catnip and penny- 
roy^. 183a Hawthorne Blithedale Rom, I. iv. 66 A de- 
coction of catnip. i86x Mrs. Stowe Pearl OrPs Isl, 20 A 
. - tea-pot, which fumed strongly of catnip-tea. 

II CatoblepaS. Zeal. [L. catsblepas, Gr. Karw- 
fiKeif/, f. kAtu downwards -l- PKeir-eiv to look ; see 
qiiots.] In ancient authors, some African animal, 

‘ perhaps a species of buffalo, or the gnu; a species 
of antelope’ (Lewis & Short, s-v.!. Now made 
the name of a genus including the Gn0. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvin. xvi. (1495) 776 A wylde 
beest that hyghte Catoblefas and hath a lytyll body and 
nyce in all membres and a grete heed hangynge alway to- 
warde the erth. 1587 Golding De Momay xvi. 299 Y« eye 
of the beast of .£gipt which killedi those whom it looketh 
■TOon. Marg, The catopleb and also the cockatryce. x6ox 
Holland Ptinyvivi. xxi, A wild beast, called Catoblepes. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. I. VI. i. 467 The Catoblepas is said to 
bee of like venemous nature. x6i6 Bullokar, Caioblepa, 
a strange beast . . some thinke it to bee the Basiliske, or 
Cockatrice. 1723 Pope Odyss. xu 777, mie (ed. 1733), In 
the same region the Catoblepon is found, a creature like 
a bull, whose eyes are so fixed as chiefly to look downward. 

Catocathartic (kse-tokajautik), a. and sb. 
[mod. f. Gr. hAtw downwards + Kadapnicos Ca- 
THAHTIO ; cf. Anocathartio. Also formerly cata-.’] 
A. ad/. Causing evacuation of the bowels, pur- 
gative. B. sb. A purgative medicine. 

1704 J. Harris 7VcA«., Catacathai licks, are Medi- 
cines that purge downwards . . Cato-cathariicA Medicines, 
are such as work downwards. X7ax Bailey, Catacathartic. 
KCatoche (kse-t^kz). Med. Obs. [Gr. Karoxii 
catalepsy (Galen), f. Katkyeai to hold down, take 
possession of, seize.] = next. 

1636 Rp^EY Pract. Physic 53 It differs. . from a Catoche, 
fecause in Cams the eyes are .shut. X707 Floyer Physic, 
Ptil^.W atch 129 The Pulse in the Catoche remain’d entire. 

IlCatocIins (kie-tofkife). Med. [Gr, /edroxos 
(Galen) = Karoy ^ ; see prec.] ‘ An old term for 
catalepsy. Also, for an affection similar to cata- 
lepsy, but with rigidity of the limbs; also, for 
coma-vigil’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1636 H. More A.niid. Ath. i, xL (1712) 35 The Nerves . . 
have no sense, as is demonstrable from a Catdlepsis or Ca- 
techus. 1831 H. Mayo Pop. Superst, (ed. 2; 81 A second 
tkind of spasm] is catochus. 

II Catogan. [F.] = Cadoqan, 

x88s N. y. Weekly S7m 29 Apr. 3/5 To dress the hair on 
ttie top of the head and form it into a catogan loop in the 
Olathe neck; as ultra-'fasl^ODable women are Arranging 
their coiffure at this moment. 

Catogeilio(k£et<y|d5e-nik), a. [mod. f. Gr. ic&ru 
downwards + ylvas race, kind, sort + -ic.] Per- 
taining to decomposition. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cottils Rocks Class, 336 Regarding the 
red hematites as products of catogenic transmutation from 
brown hematite. 

Cat o ’mountain : see Catamountain. 
i'Catom Obs. Also cathon. [a, F. Caton, 
ad. L. Caton-em, Cato.) The Disticha de vioribus 
attributed to Dionysius Cato, a book of ethics in 
Latin verse, of the 3rd or 4th c., much esteemed 
in the middle ages as a manual of instruction. 

c I4fo TowneleyMyst. 94 It semys by youre Laton Ye 
have lerd youre Caton. 1481-3 Caxton Bk. for Treco, in 
Promp. Pam. 63 George the booke sellar hath doctriuals, 
catons, me. cures of our Lady, Donettis, partis, accidents. 

fynyssheth this present book 
whiche IS sayd or called Cathwi. 

Catouiau (katoa-nian), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
Catomdn-us, f. Cato name of several celebrated 


Romans, esp. Cato the Censor, and his descendant 
Cato of Utica, both remaikable for the severity of 
their manners.] 

A. adj. Peitainingto or resembling Cato; severe, 
stern, austere. B. sb, A follower of Cato. 

XS34 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel, (1346) B ij, Cato- 
niens, Peripaticiens, Academiens. 1676 R IDixon Two 
Test. 246 Be not.. morose, sullen, nor of Catonian or lyri- 
cal Spirits. 1831 S. Judd Margaret ii. (1871) 9 Her brother 
had a more catonian look. 

So Cato'nic a., Cato'uically adv., Ca'tonism ; 
also Caiioism. 

X792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 21 ‘ I am weaiy of conjec- 
tures ’—but I do not mean to end them Catonically [i.e. 
by suicide]. 1837 Svd. Smith Ballot Wks. 1839 II. 309/2 
All the penalties of austerity and Catonism. 1850 James 
Old Oak Chest I. 119 The age of Catoism is passed away. 
1883 Austin Dobson Fielding v. X31 The Catomc 
Thwackum drinks considerably more. 

CSit-o’-lli’lie-tails, sb. Also 8 catauiue- 
tails, eat-and-nine-tails, 8-9 cat-of-uine-tails, 
(9 cat with nine tails), [see Cat 8 : prob. the 
name was originally one of grim humour, in 
reference to its ‘ scratching ’ the back.] 

1 . A whip with nine knotted lashes ; till 1881 an 
authorized instrument of punishment in the 
British navy and army. 

169s Congreve Love for L, (L.) If you should give such 
language at sea, you’d have a cat-o’-nine-tails laid cioss 
your shoulders, X707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Cmn. Wks. 
(1709) 208 He hung up the Catanine-tails. X748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xxvii, 'To whip him up with the Cat-aiid-nine- 
tails. X763 ChroH. in Ann. JR eg. 90/2 The plaintiff received 
300 lashes with a cat o’ nine tails. X806-7 J. Bekesford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xii. xxv, You would joyfully 
submit to the cat-and-nine-tails by way of a flapper to your 
dormant excitability. 1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. i. 97 The 
disgusting operation of flaying a man alive with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails. 1879 Daily News 14 Aug. 3/2 A fac-simile of a 
cat-o’-nine-tails. .was exhibited. 

fig. a 1726 Vanbrugh False Friend Prol. (T.) You awful 
cat-o’-nine-tails to the stage. 

attrib. 1834 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. (1842) III. 99 
What is your cat-of-nine-tails man, in a battle or a storm? 

2 . A bulrush. (U. S.), 

1838 O. W. Holmes Aid. Sreakf. T. (1883) 246 It swayed 
back and forward like a cat-o’-nine-tails (bulrush) with a 
bobolink on it. 1883 HarpePs Mag. Dec. loo/i A mossy 
bank with overhanging ferns and cat-o'-nine-tails. 

Hence Cat-o’-nine-tail, w. (humorous). 
1796_Southey in Lips (1849) I. 272 Must man be cat-a- 
ninetailed by care, until he shields himself in a shroud ? 

Catopleb : see Catoblbpas. 
tCa*tO] 9 tiCi Obs, rare. [?f. Gr. h&totttos to 
be seen, visible -i- -10.] ? One skilled in optics. 

x6o3 Z. Jones LoyePs Spectres 27 This do the Catoptikes 
themselves teacL x6s6 Blount Glossogr. Catopticks, pro- 
fessors of the Opticks or art speculative. 

Catoptric (katp-ptrik), a. (sb.) [ad. Gr. kot- 
oTiTpiKos of or in a mixror, f, Karompov mirror, f. 
Kara against -l- ott- see + -rpov suffix of instrument.] 

A. adJ. Relating to a mirror or reflector, or to 
optical reflexion. 

«X774 Goldsm. Exper. Phil. (1776) II, 340 There have 
been catoptric instruments formed for the amusement 
of philosophers. X779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 423 The tele- 
scope to which the catoptric micrometer is applied. 2831 
Bbewstlr optics xli. 338 This catoptric lens, as it may be 
called. X838 Proc, Amer. Phil. Soc, I. 97 The catoptric 
examination of the eye. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. i. ii. 

33 The light-houses each having a catoptric light of the 
fir^oider. 1867-77 G. Chambers Astron. vii. i. 606. 

B. sb. 1 . pi. CaiioptricB (formerly in sing .) : 
That part of Optics which treats of reflexion. 

1370 Dee Math. Pmef. 20 That part hereof, which dealelh 
withGlasses. .is called Catoptrike, 1387 Golding 
XXV. 447 He must gather together the Beames of the Skie 
in a mirrour, which they call Alchemusie, according to the 
rules of Catoptrik. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 626 The Catop- 
tricks, that have for their object, Rays Reflected. X700 
Gregory in Collect, (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) 1. 321 Catoptricks and 
Dioptricks. Where the effects of Mirrors and glasses are 
shewed. i8|64 Burton Scot Abr. II. i, 126, 

’)' 2 . An instrument or apparatus for producing 
effects by reflexion, Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel, i, iii, iii. (1631)211 ’Tis ordinarie 
to see strange uncouth figures by (Catoptricks. 16^ Evelyn 
Diary 8 Npv., With Dutch patience, he shew’d us his per- 
petual motions, catoptrics, magnetical experiments. 
Catoptrical (katp’ptrikal), a. [f. as prec. -l- 
'AL.J Relating to a mirror or to reflexion ; = 
prec. Hence Catoptxically adv. 

1696 Phil, Trans. XIX. 213 The Power of Catoptrical 01 
Dioptrical or Cata-dioptried Machines. x^^Ibid. XLVIII. 

62a Philosophers began to increase their catoptrical experi- 
ments. X819 H. Busk Tea 63 By catoptrical devise survey 
Stars. X870 Eng. Mech. 501/3 It may be used catoptrically. 

Catoptrojuancy (k&tp'ptnJmaaisi). [f. Gr. 
Karmrpov mirror -h /lavreta divination; see -mauct.] 
Divination by means of a mirror. 

PuRCHAs Pilgr. I. IV. V. 310 Catoptromancie re- 
ceived those resemblances in cleare glasses, a 1693 Urqu- 
HART Rabelais ni. xxv. 207 Catoptromancy . , held in such 
account by the Emperor Didius Julianus. 1758 Ann. Reg,, 
Charac. 27^12 He. .understands all the mysteries of. .catop- 
tromanchy, he having a magical glass to be consulted upon 
some extraordinary occasions. 1833 Smedley Occult. Sci. 

S,2x Catoptromancy, a species of divination by the mirror. 

Hence Catoptroma’ntlo a. 
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CATTLE. 


t Cator(e, -tour, var. of Cateb, Obs. 
Cat’s-cradle. Also cat-cradle. [Origiu 
probably fanciful : the guess that it ' may have 
been’ cratch-cradle is not founded on facts.] 

A children’s game in which two players altern- 
ately take from each other’s fingers an intert-vvined 
cord so as always to produce a symmetrical figure. 

1768 Tucker Lt. Nai. (i8sa) I. 388 An ingenious play 
they call cat’s cradle ; one ties the two ends of a packthread 
together, and then winds it about his fingers, another with 
both hands takes it off perhaps in the shape of a gridiron, 
the first takes it from him ag^n in another form, and so on 
alternately changing the packthread into a multitude of 
figures whose names I forget, it being so many years since 
I played at it myself. _ 1823 Lamd Elia, Christ’s Hosp. 326 
Weaving those ingenious parentheses called cat-cradles. 
1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ixvii. 246 Old Mr. Hard- 
ing. .was in bed playing cat’s-cradle with Posy. 

attrib. 1824 Edht. Rev. XL. 84 One of those cats- 
cradle reasoners who never see a decided advantage* in any 
thing but indecision. 1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 3/2 The 
senseless accidents, and cat’s-cradle plots of old romance. 

Ca't’s-eye> [lu sense 2, prob. a translation ; 
cf. F. ceil ae chat. It. occhi de gatti, Pg. olhos dc 
gatos, Ger. hatzenauge, etc.] 

1 . The eye of a cat ; a cat-like eye. 

1553 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 266 Stones lyke vnto 
cattes eyes. x6ii Cotcb. s.v. Chat, Oeilde c/iaf. .a cat-eye, 
or sight that is as good by night as in the day. 

2 . A precious stone, a variety of chalcedonic 
quartz, very hard and transparent, which, when cut 
en cabochon, displays, on being held to the light, 
a peculiar floating lustre, resembling the contracted 
pupil of a cat’s eye, supposed to be caused by small 
parallel fibres of asbestos. The finest come fiom 
Ceylon and Malabar. 

[15^ Eden Decades W. Ind, (Arb.) 263 They bore a fine 
hole in these [diamonds] throughe the myddest, wherby they 
appere lyke the eyes of a ratte.] a 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 
226 It [Ceylon] bringeth foorth great store of Christall Cats 
eyes, or Ochi de Gati. 1704' Collect. Voy, (Churchill) III. 
657/1 Called Olhos de Gatos, i. e. Cals-eyes, by the Portu- 
gueses. 1798 Grcville in Phil. Trans, LXXXVIII. 414 
Reflection of light, which, in a polished state, gives varie- 
ties to the cat's eye, star -stone, sun-stone, etc. 1859 Lang 
Woiid. India "ja Confined his purchases to a large cat’s-eye 
ring. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 1. 1, i. 37 The Cat’s-eye is one 
of the jewels of which the Singhalese are especially proud. 

3 . A niral name of the Germander Speedwell, 
Veronica Chamsedrys ; also of the Forget-me-not, 
and vaiious other small bright flowers. 

1817 Keats Calidore, The glow Of the wild cat's eyes. 
x86x Miss Pkatt Plovoer. PI. IV. g6. 

Cat’s-foot. 

1 . The foot of a cat ; fused lit, in reference to 
the fable or tale of a monkey (or a fox) using the 
foot or paw of a cat to rake roasted chestnuts out 
of the burning coals. 

(The story is told by some of a monkey belonging to Pope 
Julius II., 1503-13 ; see N, ^ Q. Ser. vi. VII. 286 ) 

[X623 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf. ii. X67 To 
take the Cat hy the foote, and therewith to rake the coales 
out of the Ouen.] ci66x Argyle's Last IVill in Harl. 
Misc. (1746) VIII. 30/1 Like the Monkey, that took the 
Cat’s Foot to pull the Chesnut out of the Fire. 1666 Pefys 
Diary 6 June, My Lord Brouncker, which I make use of as 
a monkey do the cal's foot. ci68a Humane Prudence 
(1717) 214 The polite man makes use of others as the Fox 
did of the Cat’s Foot, to pull the Apple out of the Fire. 
f 2 . lienceyf^. = Cat’s-paw 2. Obs. 
x^S PxNN Eng. Pres. Isiieresi Disc. 40 It is the Interest 
of (5-overnours . . not to be the Cat’s Foot._ 1693 T. Pitts 
IVest. Martyrol. (1703) 7. 1699 Tli<d. Cant. Crew, 

Tool..ih& Cieature of any Cause, .or Cat’s Foot. 

3 . A plant ; a. Ground-ivy, Nepeta Glechoma, 
b. Mountain Cudweed, Antennaria dioica. 

*597 Gerard Herbal 1. ccc. 703 In English ground luie. . 
Tunehoofe, and Cats foote, 1758 J. S, Ee Drafts Obsery. 
Surg. {i-jyj.) 122 An Infusion made with the Head of white 
Poppies, Cat's-foot, Colt’s-foot, and Maiden-hair. 177S 
Lighifoot Flora Scot. (1777) I. 470 Mountain Cudweed or 
Cats-Foot. 1878 in Britten & Holl. [Still used 

in both senses.] 

Cat’s hair, cat-hair. [f. Cat-i-Haib, in 
Fr. poil de chad (Cotgr.).] 
f 1 . A kind of tumour or sore. Ohs. 

*55® Huloet, Cattes heere . . Jitrunculus. 1362 Turner 
Herbal n. (1568)6413, Cresses.. driuetli furth.. sores such as 
one is called Cattis hare. xs8s Lloyd Treas. Healthy T iv, 
The sore y* is called a cattes heaie & brekinge out in the 
fingers. i6xr Cotgr., Foil de chat, a Cats haire. _x6x6 
SuRFL. & Marku. Countr. Farm 116 Hard swellings, 
whether they be called cat-haires or comes, 

2 . Sc. a. ‘ The down on the facfr of boys, before 
the beard grows ’. b. ‘ The thin hair that often 
grows on the bodies of persons in bad health’ 
(Jamieson). 

Cat’s-head. 1. ' A kind of apple’ (J.). 

x6x7 Rider, A Cats head, Pomum decuurnttnnt, 2676 
WoRLiPGE Cyder (x6gi) 207 'The Cats head, by some called 
the Go-no-further, is a very large Apple, 1767ABERCROM- 
BiE Ev. Mast own Card. (1803) 671/2 List of Fruit Trees. 
Apples. .French rennet. Cat’s head, Leather-coat russet. 

2 . An ornament in Norman architecture, 

1848 Rickman Goth. Archil, (ed. 3) jtsdii, The doorway. . 
combines the zigzag, and cat's-head with the tooth orna- 
ment. x8S3 P- S. Diet, of Arclu I, Birds Head orna- 
ment, sometimes called Biras beak head, and Caf s head 
molding . . decoration consisting of conventional heads of 


monsters generally terminating in a heard formed of one 
or mure other heads, of foliage, or of beaks. 

3. See Cat-head. 

t Cat-silver. Obs. [In Ger. Katzensilber, 
Sw. kattsilfver. Mod.L. argentum felium ; perh. 
^ with reference to its shining when it is nearly dark.] 
Mica with a silvery appearance. 

*583 J- Higins tr. yuuius' NomenclaiorCiS .) Hujus species 
est et. .mica. . Cat silver. 1677 Plot Oxjordsh, 72 whence 
I rather concluded it to be argentum ft hunt, or Cat-silver, 
but that it would not shine in the dark. 1729 Woodward 
Fossils (J.) Catsilver. . is df three sorts, the yellow or golden, 
the white or silv ery, and the black. 1776 Suifertii Gelleris 
Metal. Chym. 10 Cat-silver, so the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour oL.silvei. 

GatsMu, cat-skin, (km-tskin). 

1 . The skin of the cat (wild or tame), used for 
fur, etc. Chiefly attrib. 

x^2 Lend. Gaz. No. 2805/4, ® Purses, one a Catskin, and 
the other a colour’d Purse. _ 1803 Scott Lei. in Lockhart 
Ltfe(i63g)JJ. 249 IfMrs. Ellis takes afancy for cat-skin fur, 
now is the time. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 
228 We want no more wars for cat-^ins. 

2 . + a. Short for a catskin bag {phs^. b. slang. 
An inferior kind of silk-hat. 

x6oo Heywood 2 Edw. IV, m. iii, (Enter Jockie, loden.) 
Heres her cat-skin till she come. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 
I. V, Tom is arrayed, .in a regulation cat-skin at seven-and- 
sixpence. 

Cat’s-meat (kse'tsmzl). The flesh of horses, 
etc., prepared and sold by street dealers as food for 
domestic cats. Also attrib., as in Ca£ s-meat-man, 

*593 Nashe Strange News Ep. Bed. Wks. 18S3-4 II. 180 
We haue cattes meate and dogges meate inough for these 
mungrels. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. 111. i, I will cry 
broom, or cat’s-meat, in Palermo. xSaS in Hone Every-day 
Bk. II. 861, 1 saw her jtass with her cats-meat bairow 
1836 Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, Purveyor of cat’s-meat to the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer Ivi, 
A parcel of. .dogs, .following the catsmeat-man’s barrow. 

fCa'ilSO. slaiig. Obs. Also catzo. [a. It. 
cazzo, membrum virile, also woid of exclamation: 
Florio says ‘ also as Cazzica, inteijection, ' what 1 
gods me 1 god forbid ! tush ! ’] Frequent in 17th c. 
in the Italian senses; also = Rogue, scamp. Cf. 
the later Gadso. 

x6o2 B. Jonson Ev. Man out Hum. 11. i, Nimble-spirited 
Catso’s, that ha* their euasions at pleasuie. x6o6 JVity 
beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 285 Cunningly temporise 
wuh this cunning Catso. 1630 Weldon Crt, Jas. /, 99 
Catzo, 1633 Urquhart Raielais i. 39 Catso, X67X Hay- 
market Hectors in Roxb, Ballads (1883) IV. 321 Catzo. 
X708 Motteux Rabelais v. viii, Cat-so ! let us. .drink. 

Cat’s pa’w, ca’t’s-paw. 

1 . The paw of a cat ; that which comes down 
like the paw of a cat upon its victim. 

1821 Yicicss Isabel xvii. These Florentines.. In hungry 
pride and gainful cowardice . . Quick cat’s-paws on the 
generous stray-away. 

2 . A person used as a tool by another to ac- 
complish a purpose ; see the earlier Cat’s-foot. 

[x6s7 M. Hawke Killing is Murder, These he useth as 
the Monkey did the Cat’s paw to scrape the nuts out of 
the lire.] 1783 Grose Diet, Vulgar T., Tool, cat's paw. 
x8x7 in Churchyard's Chi^fes 163 note, Bothwell was 
merely the cat’s-paw of Murray, Morton, and Maitland. 
X837 Richardson s.y. Cat, Cais-paw, common in vulgar 
speech, but not in writing, Mrs, Forrester Mignon 
I. 103, I am not going to he made a cat's paw of. 1883 
Americau VI. 34s Making themselves mere catspaws to 
secure chestnuts for those publishers. 

3 . A^aat. A slight and local breeze, which shows 
itself by rippling the surface of the sea. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (X789), Cats-paw, a light air 
of wind perceived . . by the impression made on the surface 
of the sea, which it sweeps very lightly, and then decays. 
1833 Marryat Joe. Fait/if. xxxix, Cat’s-paws of wind, as 
they call them, flew across the water here and there, rufiling 
its smooth surface. 1831 Longf. Gol. Leg. y. At Sea, Sud- 
den flaws Struck the sea with their cat’s-paws. 

4 . Naui, ‘ A twisting hitch, made in the bight 
of a rope, so as to induce two small bights, in 
order to hook a tackle on them both ’ (Smyth). 

1794 [implied in vb., q.v.]. 1840 R. Dana B^. Mast 
xxxiii. 133 When the mate came to shake the catspaw out 
of the down-haul. _ c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 34 
Make a cat's-paw in the fall of the luff. 

Ca't’s-paw, V. [f. prec. sb,] 

Naut. a. Of the wind: To ruffle slightly and in 
part the surface of water, b. To make a catspaw 
in the bight of a rope ; to join by a cat’s-paw. 

1794 Rigging ^ Seamansh, I. 317 A luff-tackle is cats- 
pawed to the other end of the sheet. 2853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. ix. (1836) 69 'The surface of the sea at this time was 
cat's-pawed as far as could be seen. 

Cat’s tail, ca-t’s-tail. Also cat-tail, 

1 , The tail of a cat; a fur for the neck, so called. 

1330 Lever Senn. (Arb.) 131 Bryngynge home sylkes and 

sables, cat-tayls, and folyshe fethers to fil the realm full of 
such baggage. 2378 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ivi. 730 Yellowe 
ragged filings compact of certayne scales, hanging vpon 
the tree, like smal Cattes tayles. X731-7 Millfr Gard. Diet., 
Catkins, .join'd together in Form of a Rope or Cat's-tail. 

2 . A name given to several plants from the re- 
semblance of parts to the tail of a cat. 

fa- ?The Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 

exASP Alfhita (Anecd. Oxon.) 68 Flosmus ..lapsus bar- 
batus . . angl. feltwort uel cattestayl. 14B3 Cath, Angl. 35 
A Cattyle Iv.n Catalle], lanugo, herba est. 


b. The Reed-Mace, TypJia latifolia ; from the 
long cylindrical furry spikes which form its fruit. 

1348 Turner Names ofHerbes 79 It is called in en^lishe 
cattes tayle or reed-mace. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv, Ihi. 312 
Typha palustris, Reede Mace, Cattes tayle, or Water torche, 
Ibid.sx’i This plant yeeldeth his cattes tayles. 1597 Gerard 
Herbal (1633) 46 (L.k 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. xs, Cat- 
tails . . which from the sedge doth grow. X794 Mabtyn 
Rousseau's Bof. xxviii. 430 The greater, or broad-leaved 
Cat’s-tail, otherwise called Reed-Mace. 1873 Miss Brough- 
ton Nancy Il. iog The tall cat's tails, and all the flags, stand 
absolutely motionless. 

e. The Horse-tail, Equisefum. 

1332 Huloet, Cattes tayle, herbe, which some cal horse 
taile, cttuda equina, eguiseitan. x6^ Blithe Eng. Imprav, 
Impr. (1652) 26 So had and boggy it was that . . it bore 
nothing but Cattayles. x88o JnrFERirs Gt. Estate 23 She 
pulled the ' cat’s-tails ', as she learned to call the horse- 
tails, to see the stem part at the joints. 

f d. Viper’s lixigloss, Ecliiuni vulgare. e. 
Monk’s-hood, Aconituw Kapellus, f. Horse-tail 
Rush, Eriophorum vaginatum. g. = Cat’s-tail 
grass (see 3). 

X338 Turner Lihellus, Cattes tayle, chsion. X331 — 
Herbal i. (1568) 29 Thys herhe is called in some places of 
Englande cattys tayles, in other places wylde buglose. 
X789 D. Davidson Poems 10 (Jam.) The cat-tails whiten 
through the verdant bog: All vivifying Nature does her 
work. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi foum. France II. 229 Slopes all 
flourishing with cat’s-tail and poppy. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville (1840) 329. 1861 Miss Psxxt Flower. PI. VI. 63 
Alpine Cat’s-tail. 

3 . Cafs-tail grass', the name of the genus 
Phletim ; esp. J\ pratense, one of the earliest anij 
most productive of British grasses, Timothy Grass. 

*597 Gerard Herbal i. viii. xi Great Cats-taile Grasse 
hath very small roots. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bof. xiii. 
*33 [Gf] Cat’s-tail grass .. the spike .. seems rough. 1863 
Baking-Gould Iceland 242 Among the marshes I mund the 
alpine catstail grass. 

4. A catkin. 

[Cf. XS7B in i.J x6ix Cotgr., Mitions, Cat-tailes, or Cat- 
kins : the long aglet-like buds of nut-trees. 1636 Dugard 
Gate Lat. Uni. § 1x9 In the Hazel the Cats-tail [breaketh 
out] before the budding. 2722 Bailey, Cats-tail, a Sub- 
stance, growing upon Nut-trees, Fines, etc. 1873 Parish 
Sussex Dial., Cats Tails, the male blossom of hazel or 
willow. 

6 . Naui. The inner end of the Cat-head (sense i), 
Ca't-stick. A stick or bat used in the games 
of Up-cat and trap-ball. 

ax6a6 Massinger fVomen beware iV, i, ii, Prithee, layup 
my cat and cat-stick safe, a x6^2 Eromb New Acad, iti, ii. 
Wks. 1873 II. 61 That gall their hands with stool-balls, or 
their Cat-sticks. 2690 B. E. Did. Cant. Crete, Catstick, 
used by Boie.s at Trap-ball. 2721 Mrs. Centlivrb Perpl. 
Lovers iii, E’gad my legs are fall’n away to catsticks ! 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) IV. iv. x6 Armed with 
prongs, pitchforks, dubs, and catsticks. 

Catsup = Catchup and Ketchup. 
fCatt^inute. Sc. Law. Obs. See Capiimute. 
Catter, oatterhe, obs. Sc. forms of Catabbh. 
Oatterpillar, -wall, -waul, etc. : see Cateb-. 
Ca'ttery (kse-tori). Also 8 eatery, [f. Cat 
+ -BBT.] An establishment of cats. 

2791 Huddesford Salmccg,, Death Dick 133 Enshrin'd 
celestial Cateries among, the sable Mation. 2830 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 171 All the royal Cattery of Cats' Eden. 
1834-43 — Doctor 684 (D.) An evil fortune attended all 
our attempts at re-establishing a cattery. 
fCa'ttiug, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 7 eating, 
cateing. [as if f. vb. cat,] Caterwauling ; going 
after the opposite sex {contemphiously). 

x68x CoLviL J'Vhrg's Suppl. (tflos) 1x6 The language us’d 
Iw Catts, When in the Night tlxey go a Caling. 0x684 
Elegy Lady Stair in Law Mem, (1818) 228 (Jam.) A 
strange unluckie fate . .Which sent her [a cat] thus acateing 
into hell. X723 New Cant. Diet., Catting, Whoring. 

U Also in other senses of Cat v., q.v. 

Cattish (kse'tij), a. [f. Cat + -IShI.] Be- 
longing to or resembling a cat ; feline. 

X598 Florio, Gaiiitio, of a cat lunde, cattish. 0x630 
Drumm. of Hawth. Phillis on Death of Sparrow Wks. 
(1711) 50 Vengeance falling on the cattish lace. x8x8 Lamb 
Prince Dorus 3 All her cattish gestures plainly spoke. 1877 
Blackib Wise Men 93 Flaring cattish eyes. 

Cattle (kse-t’I), sb. Forms : 3-5 (occas. 6) 
catel, (4 cadel, catil, catele, cathel, katel, -ell, 
Icetele, 4-5 (occas. 6-7) catell, catelle, 4-6 
oatayl, 5 catail, oatayll(e, oatal, -ale, 5-8 -all) ; 
6-8 cattel, cattell, (6-7 cattal, -all, oattaile, 6 
cattayle) ; 7- cattle. See also Chattel. [ME. 
catel, a. ONF. catel (= central OF. chatel, Pr. 
captal, capdal) late L. captale, L. capitdle, neuter 
of the adj. capit&lis head-, piincipal, Capital, used 
subst. in mediseval times in the sense ‘ principal 
sum of money, capital, wealth, property’ ; cf. mod. 
I^g. Capital = stock in trade. Thus Papias has 
‘ capitale, caput pecunise, capitis summa’, the Ca- 
tholicoQ 'capitale, pecunia\ Under the feudal 
system the application was confined to movable 
property or wealth, as being the only ' personal ’ 
property, and in English it was more and more 
identified with ‘beast held in possession, live 
stock’, which was almost the only use after 1500, 
exc, in the technical phrase ‘ goods and catells 
(cattals) ’ which survived till the 17th c. In legal 
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Anglo-French, the Norman eatd was super- 
seded at an early period by the Parisian chatd ; 
this continued to be used in the earlier .and wider 
sense (subject however to legal definition), and 
has in modem times passed into a certain current 
use as Chattel, so that the jjhrase just cited is 
now also since idth c. ' goods and chattels 
Down to 1500 the typical spelling was catel\ in 
the i6thc. this became cattily caitell', only since 
1600, and chiefly since 1700, spelt cattle. As this 
spelling is never found in earlier use, and, hence, 
never in the earlier sense, it tvould be possible to 
treat this sense as a separate word Catel, property ; 
but on the other hand the modem sense has all 
the forma catel, cattel\l, cattle, according to date, 
and the history is better elucidated by treating the 
word as a historical whole. Chattel, however, 
as a distinct modem form and sense, is dealt with 
in its own place. 

OF. Cbesldes the ck- forms, for which see Ckattel) had, 
according to dialect and date, the forms catel, kafel, cathel, 
cateul, caieil. Hence the ME. variants cathel, caiail, 
-ajil. The Norman word was again latinized as caiellum, 
cataUum, the latter esp. current in English law-Latin, 
whence the forms catal^l, cattail, so frequent in. i5-i£thc., 
esp. in the legal phrase ‘ goods and cattals 

1 1 . Property, artide of property, chattel. Ohs. 
(Forms catel, catteKJ.') 

1 1 . Property, substance ; strictly personal pro- 
perty or estate, wealth, goods. Ohs. 

cxa75 Lay. 30673 He nam tonnes [gode] and i>a.t catel 
[1Z05 tehte] dude [per] ine. ^ a 1300 Sanntm 46 in E. E. P. 
11862) 6 Sih he world nis nojt and catel nis hot vanite. 
r:i3oo Cursor M. 27934 It wa.stes bodi and als catel [v.r. 
ketele]. e 13*5 Metr. Horn. 11862') 131 An unseli knafe That 
wald gladli katel have. 1387 Trevisa Hisdrn vi. ix, 
Clerkes. .spende the catayle of holy chyrche in other places 
at theyr owne wille. 7<zz4oo Mattuale Sarisi., SjioMalia 
in Maskell Jtfaii. Rit. (xSSol I. 58 'With all my worldely 
cathel I the endowe. a 1400 Relig. Pieces Jr. Thortiton MS. 
(1867] 6 Rohes or reches or oher catell. c 144a PromJ. Pam. 
63 Catelle catal], caialum, eetisus. 1495 'VV. de'Worde 

ed. Barth, DeP. R. ur. iii. 57 By loue of worldly catall. 
•[•b. Money; esp. capital, as distinct from interest. 
£1330 Amis t[ Amil. 1835 A 1 her catel than was spent 
Saue tvelfpans. a 1340 HAMrotE Psalter xiy. 6 He J>at gaf 
noght his katel til okyre. x'^^Ayenb, 36 pet hi habbe huet 
cas yualle ; hire catel sauf. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/x 
Fader I haue wonne nothyng hut have lost your catayll. 
t Obs. 

1388 WveuF Ecclus. XXX. ig No catel is aboue the catel 
[x^a monee] of helthe of hodi. c 1400 Maondev. ProL a 
More precious Catelle, ne gretter Ransoum ne myghte he 
put for us then his hlessede body. 

+ d. Sometimes used in conjunction with other 
terms for ‘ property ’ ; see 3. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 229 pey pat . . gaderep 
money and corn and catel of oper men. i393 Gower ConJ. 
II. 128 Of golde, of catel, or of londe. c 1394 P, PL Crede 
1 16 Oper catell oper clop to coveren wip our bones, 
e. Jig. Rubbish, trash. (But cf. i Cor. ix. g.) 

X64.3 Milton Dioorce iv.CiSgil 28 Certainly not the meere 
modon of carnall lust, not the raeer goad of a sensitive 
desire ; God does not principally take care for such cattdl. 

1 2. As an individual Chattel, with col- 
lective pi. originally in association with 'goods’ or 
other pi, noun. Ohs. 

This use was evidently derived from law-Latin, in which 
catallum, catalla were so used. Cf. awi suis cataltis 
omnibus mobilibus, cited by Du Cange, from Leg. Edw. 
Cottf, p. 894, and thephrase;/w/iV/jn):i'a//»wthehest chattel, 
droit de meilleitr catel, the heriot, ibid. 

*477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 68 Sapience . . can not 
M lost as other catalles and wordely goodes may. xgoa 
Arnolde Chron. (j8ii) 245 The residew of alle my goodis, 
catellis, and^dettis. X64X Perwes de la Ley 49 Catals com- 
prehend in it selfe all goods mooveable & immooveable, 
except such as are in nature of freehold .Catals are either 
real! or personall. 16^ Jus Pojuli 37 The condition of a 
Slave IS worse than of a beast or any inanimate Cattels. 
1720 Steads Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xxvi. 437/1 That 
they ought not to be taxed of their rents and Catalls. 
t b. Jig. (see i c ) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. in. xv, 203 They setten in ad- 
uenture so dere a catell as is . , the lyffe. 1307 Wills ^ luv. 
N. C, (1833) I 273 Superstitions and feyned cattells onlye 
deuised to illud the symple and vnlerned. 

3 . Often used in the phrase Goods and cattel', 
later more frequently and cattels, of which 
the (sxtant form \s, goods and chattels : see Chattel. 

As in this sense the form cattals is specially prevalent, it 
looks like a translation of a legal Anglo- Lat. bouaet catalla. 
D_u Cange quotes from Leg. Edw. Conf. c. 33 Cum deci- 
mis omnium terrarum, ac bonorum aliorum sive catallorum. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 468 Take here goodes and here cat. 
telle Unto the kynges bond, everydelle. 1436 Test. Ebor. 
(1835) 76 Y« residewe of all my godes and my catell. 

1464 in Poston Lett. 493 II. 167 The administracion of the 
goods and catell. X49S Act xx Hen. VII, xlv, Londes, 
lenementes, godes, catail, and all other the premysse.s. 

14x8 d.E. Wills (1882) 35 The Residue of alle my (?odes 
and my Catallys mebles. X430 in Poston Lett. 107 1 . 144 
Whiche notous peple . . bare awey alle the goodes and 
catalx. I4S4 in Ellis Orig. Lett, n, 38 I. 121 And toke 
godes and catals. xgaS in W. H. Turner Select. Fee. Ox- 
J^d 61 Y* goods or catells of y« said schollers. 1307 isi 
Pt. RetimiJr. Pamass. t. i. 185 It’s all the goods and 
ratt^ thy father lefte thee. x66o R. Coke Power * Subj. 
an All contributions to the see of Rome .. were forbidden 
upon pain of forfeiture of all the goods and cattals for ever. 


^ The transition to sense 4 is seen in the following ; 

X519 Frith Pisile to Ckr. Reader 10 Commaunded to de- 
stroye the kynge of Ameicch and all his goodes, howbeit he 
spared the kingeslifle&y'Tayrest goodes &cate11es,makinge 
sacrifice with them. 1347 liomihes i. Falling from God 1, 
Y^he should kylal the anialechites,and destroye them clerely 
with their goodes and cattals : yet he. .saued. .all the chief 
of their cattail [ed, 1574 has cattel, cattell], therwith to 
make sacrifice. 

II. Live stock. (Forms catel, cattelj., cattle!) 
4 . A collective name for live animals held as 
property, or reared to serve as food, or for the sake 
of their milk, skin, wool, etc. 

The apjilication of the term has varied greatly, according 
to the ciFcumstances of time and place, and has included 
camels, horses, asses, mules, oxen, cows, calves, sheep, 
lambs, goats, swine, etc. The tendency in recent times has 
been to restrict the term to the bovine genus, but the wider 
meaning is still found locally, and in many combinations. 
As this sense was originally comprised under i, distinct 
instances before 1300 are scarce. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6002 Hors, asse, smie, ox, camell, Dun 
pan deid all pair catell. 1375 Barbour .Srr/cs xviii. 274 Bot 
cattell haf thai fundyn nane, Outane a kow that wes haltand. 
c 1423 Wyntoun Cron, i. xiii. 8 And tyl all catale pasture 
gwde. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 37 Shepe in myne opynyon 
IS the mooste profytablest cattell that any man can haue. 
*S3S Fisher Whs. r. (1876) 391 When hee goeth to hys 
pastures to see hys Cattag'le, X377 B. Googe HereshacKs 
Hiisb, (1386} 125 b. The Camel is cheefly used in y^ east 
parts, which some suppose to be the serviceablest cattell for 
man that is. Ibid. 133 b, The Bogge (though the Lawyer 
alloweth him not in the number of cattel) and though he 
yeeldes of himselfe no profite, yet is he .. to he esteemed. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia ni. 400 Blithe were the common cat- 
tell of the field. X604 E. G[rimston] D‘ Acosta’s Hist. 
Indies iii. xvi. 170 There are great numbers of cattell, 
espedally swine. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 183 The 
goatherds of the countrey do give thereof to their cattel. 
1630 Fuller Pisgah n. ii. Bo How came the Gadarens, being 
undoubtedly Jews.. to keep such a company of useless 
cattell [=swine]? 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iii. 390 Is 
Wool thy Care ? Let not thy Cattle go . . where Buis 
and Thistles grow. X74I-2 Act 13 ^ 16 Geo. il, xxxlv. 
By cattle, in this act, is to he understood any bull, cow, 
ox, steer, bullock, heifer, calf, sheep, and Iamb, and no 
other cattle whatever. 1767 A. Young Farmers Lett. 
People 297 Cattle of no kind will thrive but in the master's 
eye. 0x836 LoNor. Psalm of Life, Be not like dumb driven 
cattle, Be a hero in the strife, ifos J evons M'rwte)/ (1878) 89 
The former use of cattle as a medium of exchange. 

*f“ b. Extended to fowls, bees, etc. Obs, or arch, 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1057 So made that lysardes may 
not ascende, Ne wicked woime this catell [bees] for to 
offende. 1377 B. Googe HereshacKs Husb. (1586) 163 
I wilnot refuse to shew you somwhat also of my feathered 
cattel, xs8{j R. Harvey PL Perc. x^ Take heed, thine 
owne Cattaile sting thee not, 1622 Mabbe tr, Aleman’s 
Guzman D’AIJ. i. 139 In breeding of Cattell, as Pigs, 
Hens, and Chickens, and the like. 2830 Carlyle Misc, 
(1837) II. 129 Among all manner of bovine, swinish and 
feathered cattle. 

o. Now ustialljr confined to, 01 ■understood of, 
bovine animals. 

iSSS Eden Decades W. Ini, i. x. (Arb.) 104 Neat or cattail 
becoome of bygger stature. 1370 Levins Manif. 35 Cattel, 
bmes, jumenta, 2603 Camden Rem. i Replenished with 
cattell both tame and wilde. 1673 Ray fourn. Low C. 57 
Their Horse and Cattel. 1736 Genii. Mag. XXVI, 73 Fair 
for the sale of black cattle once a fortni^t . . There is be- 
longing to Chillingham Castle a large park where there is 
a kind of wild cattle which are all white. 2836 Penny Cycl. 
YI. 378/2 In the usual acceptation of the word [cattle] It is 
confined to the ox. 2887 Daily Hems ii Jan, 2/4 A fair 
demand for both cattle and sheep. ^ 

d. In the language of the stable, applied to 
horses. 

a x 68 o Butler Rent, {1759) !• 224 Such as a Carrier makes 
Ills Cattle wear, And hangs foi Pendents in a Horse’s Ear. 
*733 Fielding Quix. in Eng. 1. iii. Your worship’s cattle 
are saddled. 2730 Coventry Pompey Litt. 11. iv. (1783) 58/1 
He kept a phaeton chaise, and four ‘bay cattle’. 1826 
ScoiT Woodst. xxxii. 1835 Sir G. Stephen Search of 
Horse u. 34 All the disabled cattle of the summer stages to 
Brighton, Southampton, and so forth. 1886 J. S. Winter 
In Quarters, To cast reflections unfavorable to . , the color 
of their uniform, the class of their cattle, 

e. Applied by slaveholdtas to their slaves. 

2830 Mrs, Stowe U7tcle Tonis C. xxxiii. What have any 
of you cussed cattle to do with thinking what’s light ? 
o. Used also as an ordinary plural of number. 
+ b. rarely as a singular = beast, ox, etc. 

2624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 123 We found theie in 
all one hundred twenUe eight cattell, 2725 Minute Bk. 
Soc. Antiq, (Brand s.v. Funerals^, A hundred black cattle 
are killed. 2796 W. Marshall Yorhsh. (ed. 2) I. 158 A 
cattle, when it goes into a drinking pit . . throws the chief 
of Its weight upon its fore feet. 

6 , With attributes ; .^eat cattle, horned cattle : 
oxen, bovine animals. Black cattle : ‘ oxen, bulls, 
and cows (J.) ; prob. at first properly applied to 
the black breeds found in the highlands of Scot- 
land, Wales, and other districts, to which it is still 
ly some restricted, but as other colours appear in 
the progeny of these, the name has come to have a 
general application. 


n ■ qe no neat uattle KiU d. 272s Mhi. 

BookSx. AftUy. 21 July (Brand), After the body [of a High- 
iMd chieQ is intened, a hundred black cattle and two or 
three hundred sh^p are killed for the entertainment of the 
*733 Chambers Cyd, Supp. s.v. Cattle, Black 
e more parUcularly denotes the cow kind. These are 
also denominated neat cattle. 2781 Gibbon Decl, ^ F, II, 


xlii. 533 Their sheep and horned cattle were large and 
numerous. 2803 J. Bristed Pedest. Tour II. 430 'We now 
turned due west over the mountains, and. .met some black- 
cattle drovers. 2823 Scott Guy M, iv, Green pastures, ten- 
anted chiefly by herds of black cattle, then the staple com- 
modity of the country. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 378/2 [Cattle] 
In the usual acceptation . . is confined to the ox, or what 
is called black cattle or horned cattle. But as many varie- 
ties are not black, and several have no horns, the name 
neat cattle is more appropriate. 2864 D, Mitchell Wet 
Days at Edgew. 257 Known for his stock of neat cattle. 
2868 G. Duff Pol, Surv. aog The horned cattle, horses, and 
sheep are remarkably fine. 

7 . In various extended uses ; mostly contemp- 
tuous : a. of vermin, insects, and the like. ? Obs. 

2616 Surfl. & Markh. Cotmir. Farm 170 In the holes 
of this wicked cattell [Rats]. Ibid. 318 Lizards and ser- 
pents, and other noysome cattell. a 1636 Bp, Hall Invis. 
World rn. iii, Doth he fetch frogs out of Nilus ?. . they can 
store Egypt with loathsome cattle as well as he. 2639 T. 
De Gray Compl. Horseni. 100 It hath caused the Horse to 
voyd many of these bad Cattle [worms]. 2673 Cave Prim. 
Chr. II. vii. Flies, Wasps, and such little Cattel. 2683 
R. Burton Eng. Etnp. Amer. iv. 86 Tame Cattel they 
have none except lice. 

b. of men and -women, with reference to various 
preceding senses, arch. 

2370 possoN Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 27 We haue infinite Poets, 
and Pipers, and suche peeuishe cattel among vs in Eng- 
lande, that Hue by meme begging. x6oo Siiaks. A. Y.L. 
III. ii. 435 Boyes and women are. .cattle of this colour. i68a 
Evelyn Diary 24 Jan., The Dutchess of Portsmouth, Nelly, 

. .concubines, and cattell of that sort, as splendid as jewells 
. . could make them. 2690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sad 
Cattle, Impudent Lewd Women. 1768 H. Walpole Hist. 
Doubts II To have consulted astrologers^ and such like 
cattle. 1823 Saim Peveril xx, To sweep this north countiy 
of such like cattle [priests]. 

III. Attrib. and Coinb. (all belonging to branch 
II, and referring mainly to ho\ine animals). 

8. General relations : a. objective or obj. gen. 
with verbal sb. or agent noun, as cattle-breeder, 
-breeding, -dealer, -driving, -drover, -farming, 
-hougher, -houghing, -killing, -rearing, -stealing. 

2827 Whately Logic in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) 234/1 Bake- 
well, the celebrated ‘‘cattle-breeder. 1877 tr Tields Hist. 
Relig. 17 Without neglecting '‘•'cat tie-breeding and agri- 
culture. 1824 Miss Mitford_ Village Ser. i. (1863) 103 A 
rich and liberal “cattle-dealer in the neighbourhood. 2878 
Simpson Sch. Shedes. I. 60 If “cattle-driving was to be in- 
terpreted as levying war 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. 
l-y. 260 The object of “cattle-farming is chiefly breeding. 
2886 Pall Mall G. 8 May i/i Executing the just judg- 
ment of offended Heaven upon “cattle-houghers, traitors, 
and assassins. 2832 Southey (1856) IV. 217)6 — ..is 
literally a “cattle jobber. 187a Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 
37 ■‘[Cattle-rearing formed an important branch of Egyptian 
agriculture. 2803 Edin. Rev, I. 404 The renown of “cattle- 
stealers. 

b. attrib., as cattle-cabbage, -close, -culture, 
-dropping, -farm, -feed, -food, -herd, -market, -park, 
-pen, -show, -trade, -trough, etc. ; (connected with 
the transport of cattle'), as cattle siding, -steamer, 
-train, -trtKk, -wagon, etc, ; c. instiumental and 
parasynthetic, as cattle-specked, -sprent, etc. ; d. 
cattle-farm vb. {gare). 

2863 Miss Cary Ball. ^ Lyrics 5 She . . found him In the 
dusty “cattle-close. x886 Bazaar 18 Oct. 415 We devote 
the greatest attention to oyster-culture, bee-culture, “cattle- 
ralture. 1810 F. Clater [title). Every Man his own “Cattle 
Doctor. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxiv. (18S4) 
267 In a place where “cattle-droppings were abundant. 1881 
Mrs. Peaed Policy P. 1 51 He “cattle-farms a few 
thousand acres. 1832 Hr. Martineau Denierara iii. 34 We 
have the “cattle-feed to gather. 1821 in Cobhett Ritr. 
Rides (1885) 1 . 29 My . . system of “cattle-food husbandly. 
1844 Marg. Fuller Woman xgtA C, (1862) 43 Penelope is 
no more meant for a baker or a weaver solely than Ulysses 
for a “cattle-herd. 2838 Dickens O. Twist xvi. Pens for 
beasts : and other indications of a “cattle-market. 2813 
Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. X, 428 If . . our “Cattle 
parks are to be plundered with impunity. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev.^ in, i. 11, Hurled in thither as into “cattle-pens. 
2870 Daily Hews 23 Apr., The “cattle sidings have been 
lately set apart for goods waggons. 1876 Geo. Ei iot Dan. 
Dcr. viii. Ixiv. S74 She saw the “cattle-specked fields. 1800 
Hurdis Favourite Vill. 195 Its “cattle-sprent enclosures. 
2883 Forin.Rev. t Aug. 188 If the “cattle-truck and “cattle- 
steamer had not brought some inveterate plague. 2887 
Whitaker's Almanack 98 On xst June 1886 theie were in 
London ^3 “cattle-troughs and 594 drinking - fountains. 
2860 W. G. Clark in Vacai, Tour, 62, I found a train of 
empty trucks and “cattle waggons just starting. 

0 . Special combs. : cattle-bell, a bell borne by 
the leader of a herd of cattle ; cattle-feeder, a me- 
chanical airangement for regulating the supply of 
food to cattle ; cattle-gate, a ‘ walk’ or pasture for 
one’s cattle, beast-gate ; cattle-leader, a nose-ring 
to lead dangerous cattle; cattle-lifter, a marauder 
or robber who practises the stealing of cattle ; so 
cattle-lifting', cattle-piece, a painting represent- 
ing cattle ; cattle-post, -ranohe, -range, -run, 
station, a district, tract of country, etc., occupied 
for the pasturing of cattle ; cattle-pump, a con- 
trivance by_ which cattle coming to drink, are 
made to raise the water out of the well ; cattle- 
raik (A.), ‘ a common, or extensive pasture, where 
cattle feed at large ’ (Jam.) ; cattle-trail, a trail 
or path made by cattle. Also CATTiiB-GirABD, 
-MAN, -PIAGBB. 
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1872 Ellacombe Belli of Ch, vii. 154 Judging from . . its 
sire, may it not be considered to have been a 'cattle bell? 
1817 W. Selw-yn Law Nisi Pruts IL 663 Ejectment for 10 
acres of pasture and *cattlegates, with their appurtenances, 
in a close, called, etc. in Yorkshire. 1880 J. Williams 
Rights Common 83 The phrasecattle gate or beast gate was 
a popular mode of expressing the ownership of an undivided 
share in the soil . . by putting thereon so many cattle in 
common with the cattle of the other owners. iKo Froude 
Hist. Eng. V. igs The services of the mountain *cattle-lifter 
were made valuable to Exeter, i860 G. H. K. In Vacnt. 
Tour. 158 His eveiy tradition pointed to ''cattt-lifting asan 
honourable pursuit, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. vi. 
264 From that time *cattle-pieces become frequent. .Cuyp’s 
are the best. 1865 Livingstonb Zambesi xi. 223 Mosele- 
katse’s principal '^cattle-posts. 1887 Pall Mall G. 22 Feb. 
ir/2 The *cattle ranche business has been almost destroyed. 
1887 Spectator 10 Sept. 1220 Going West to hold "cattle- 
runs. 1837 Livingstone Trav. xii. 220 Numbers of •'cattle- 
stations . . are dotted over the landscape. 1878 Black Green 
Past. .xiii.ioo Riding along a '^Cattle-trail on the high-lying 
and golden-yellow plains of Colorado. 

Cattle-gfllard. A \iide and deep trench cut 
across a rail'way (under the rails), on each side of 
a level crossing, to prevent cattle from straying 
along the line ; a ‘ cow-pit*. (In U. S.) 

1843 in Edwards’ Chancery Cases III. 489 The first cattle 
guards he saw were in one thousand eight hundred and thirty 
six. 1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The night was. .dark, and 
in groping along the track the negro fell into a cattle-guard. 

Ca'ttleist. A cattle-painter. 

1834 J. Wilson in Blackfw. Mag. XXXVI. ii In company 
with Hills the celebrated cattleist. 

Ca'ttleless, tz. Devoid of cattle. Cf.CATELLES. 

1831 Mechi and Paper on Brit. Agric. 40 Poverty-stricken 
and cattleless districts. 

Ca'ttleman. A man who attends to cattle ; 
a rearer of cattle on a ranche or run. 

1878 E. C. G. Murray Round about France 298 You 
promised me one, answered the cattleman. 1^3 Boston 
(Mass.) yrnl, 26 July 2/3 His proclamation ordering the 
remo-val of the cattlemen. 1887 PO’H Mall G. 22 Feb. 
11/2 The cattle men cannot legally keep the sheep men 
off their ranges. Under these circumstances, the cattle 
ranche business has been almost destroyed in many parts 
of the United States. 

Ca'ttle-pla'gue. A highly contagions disease 
affecting cattle, characterized by running from the 
eyes, nose, and month, fever, cessation of rumina- 
tion, constipation, then diarrhoea, and emphysema 
before death ; rinderpest. 

x866 Times i Jan. Summary^ 1863 The appearance of the 
cattle plague in Great Britain . . Down to the middle of 
December 30,000 reported cases of cattle disease had in the 
mat majority of cases ended fatally. 1866 Bright Sp. 
Reform 13 March, [He] said that I, even in the matter of 
the cattle plague, set class against class. 

Ca'ttllah, a. Pertaining to cattle. 

1877 Tinsley's Mag. XXL 303 Fresh hay, clover, or some 
other cattlish delicacy. 

Cattologue, obs. var. of Catalogue, 

Catty (koe'ti). Also 7 catte, cate, 8 katty. 
[Malay-Javanese hdfi, kati \ see Caddt.I A -weight 
used in China and the Eastern Archipelago, equal 
to 16 taels, i.e. i^- lb. avoird., or 625 grammes. 

[x3« Eden Decades TV, Ind. (Arb.) 259 They receaued in 
Cambie . . For xvii. Cathyls of quicke syluer, one Babar.] 
1398 W. Phillips tr. Litischaien’s Treat, Ind. 34 (Y.) Everie 
Catte is as much as 20 Portingall ounces. 1604 Caft. J. 
Davis in Purchas 1 . 123 (Y.) Their pound thej; call a Cate, 
1609 Keeling ibid. 1 . 199 (Y.) One cattie of spice. 1633 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Treat, viii § i He gave me two Cates of 
Gold. 1699 Dampibr Voy. II. i. vii. 132, loo Catty make a 
Pecul, which is 13a 1 . English weight, 1771 J. R, Forster 
P. Osbeck's Voy. 1 . 262 A Katty or Chinese Kann is i lb. la^'J 
of half ounce. 18x3 W. Milbusn Orietti. Conun. II. 496 
Bringals 3 candareen per catty, 1837 R. Tomes Amer. in 
Japan 300 Water at the rate of six-hundred copper cash. , 
for xooo Catties. 

IlCatlir. Ohs . [Original language unkno-wn: 
Portuguese -writers call them catures : Capt. Bur- 
ton has suggested identity with Arab. * katJreh, a 
small craft,’ but this seems phonetically unlikely ; 
moreover Jal identifies the catzir of Calicut -with 
the Arab. Almadia, Some would see in caittr 
the source of Cuttee.] 

‘ A light rowing vessel used on the coast of Mala- 
bar in the early days of the Portuguese ’ (Yule) ; 
according to Jal, a vessel 60 to 65 feet long, 
sharp at both ends and curving back, having bom 
sails and oars, 

1633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. vi. _ § i. Meanwhile a 
Catur arrived from the Town of Din with a Letter. *686 
Drvden Life Xavier iv. (1821) 200 They found a good 
bark of those they call catur, besides seven old foysts. 

Cature, var. of Cater. 

Catvall, var. Cotwal, police officer (in India). 

Ca‘t-'Wittedx g. Small-minded, obstinate, and 
spiteful. 

1673 O. Walker Educ. 76 Catwitted, dissolute, foolish. 
1804 R. Anderson Cnmbrld, Ball, 84 A silly proud cat- 
witted full. i86a Lets. Hours in Town x8 Multitudes of 
men are what in Scotland is called catwitted. .It implies a 
combination of littleness of nature, small self-conceit, readi- 
ness to take offence, determination in little things to have 
one's own way, and general impracticability. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. IV. 260 Very cat-witted woman, 

\ Catzerle. Obs . rare. [? f. Catso -i- -eet.] 

1392 Marlowe Jew Malta iv. v, Who . . Ipoks Like one 
that is imploy’d in Catzerie and crosbiting. 


II Canbee'U. [Ir. caifin dim. of cap ; or ? dim, 
of Ir. cdba cap, head-covering.] An Irish hat. 

_i83x-4 Lover Leg. S{ Stories 306 Pull off your caubeen and 
sit down. 1839 F. Mahoney ReL Father Prout 73 A huge 
black crape round his ‘ caubeen 1877 A. M. Sulli\.\n 
Irel. XL 128 English men and -women who think all 
Irishmen wear ‘ Caubeens’with pipes stuck in the rim. 
CatLCasiau (kgkt«-J*an), a. and sb. [f. Caucas- 
us, name of a mountain lange between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian -1- -ian.] Of or belonging 
to the region of the Caucasus ; a name given by 
Blumenbach (tr 1800) to the ‘white’ race of man- 
kind, which he derived from tlje region of the 
Caucasus. Hence sb. A member of this family, 
an Indo-European. (Now practically discarded.) 

1807 W. Lawrence Short Syst. Compar, Anat. 1847 
Carpbotek Zoql. § 141 Those nations (commonly termed 
Caucasian) which in the form of their skulls and other 
physical characters resemble Europeans. x86x Hulme 
Moquin-T andon 1. vi. 36 Three varieties or principal races 
— Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. 

Ca-ucht, obs. Sc. f. Catch, Caught, 

Caxicion, -cioxm, -eyon, obs. ff. Caution. 
Caucus (kg-kas). [Arose in New England: 
origin obscure. 

Alleged to have been used in Boston U. S. before 1724 ; 
quotations go back to 1763. Already in 1774 Gordon {Hist. 
Amer, Rev.) could obtain no ‘ satisfactory account of the 
origin of the name Mr. Pickering, in x8i6, as a mere guess, 
thought it ‘ not improbable that caucus might be a corruption 
of caulkers', the word “ meetings ” being understood '. For 
this, and the more detailed statement quoted in Webster, 
there is absolutely no evidence beyond the similarity of 
sound : and the word was actually in use before the date 
(1770) of the event mentioned in Webster. Dr. J. H. Trum- 
bull {Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 1872) has suggested pos- 
sible derivation firom an Algonkin woid catl~catt~asfn, which 
occurs iu Capt. Smith’s Virginia 23, as Caw-ceauaassough 
‘ one who advises, urges, encourages ’, from a vb. meaning 
primarily * to talk to , hence ‘ to give counsel, advise, en- 
courage', _and_ 'to urge, promote, incite to action’. For 
such a derivation there is claimed the general suitability of 
the form and sense, and it is stated that Indian names 
were commonly taken by clubs and secret associations in 
New England ; but there appears to be no direct evidence.] 

1 . In U. S. A private meeting of the leaders or 
representatives of a political party, previous to an 
election or to a general meeting of the party, to 
select candidates for office, or to concert other 
measures for the furthering of party interests; 
opprobriously, a meeting of * wire-pullers ’. 

*763 J, Adams Diary Feb. Wks. IL 144 (Bartlett) This 
day learned that the caucus club meets, at certain times, in 
the garret of Tom Dawes. 1788 W. Gordon Hist, Amer. 
Rest. I. 24a (Bartlett) More than fifty years ago, Mr. Samuel 
Adams’s father, and twenty others . . used to meet, make a 
caucus, and lay their plan for introducii^ certain persons 
into places of trust and power. 1809 Kendall Trav. 1 . 
XV. 174 A caucus is a political, and what is in practice the 
same thing, a party meeting; but _ it is not a popular 
meeting .. It is in caucuses mat it is decided, for whom 
the people shall be instructed to vote, and by -what course 
of politics the party may be secured. 18x8 Svd. Smith 
TVks, (X869) 271 Caucus, the cant word of the Ameiicans. 
X847 in Craig, a *850 Calhoun Wks. 1 . 41 Party organ- 
ization, and party caucuses. X853 Lytton My Novel xii. 
xii. _(D.}, I think of taking a hint from. .America, and estab- 
lishing secret caucuses; nothing like ’em, X833 Motley 
Dutch Rep. 1 . 36a The meeting was, in fact, what we should 
call a caucus, rather than a general gathering. 1^0 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. 11. (1873) 98 In the Greek epic, the gods 
are partisans,, they hold caucuses, they lobby and log-roll for 
their candidates. 

"b, in reference to other countries. 
x886 New ZealemdHer. i June 4/5 The Auckland members 
are to have a caucus this morning, to consider what action 
should be taken in connection with the appropriation. 

2 . In English newspapere since 1878, generally 
misused, and applied opprobriously to a committee 
or organization charg^ -with seeking to manage 
the elections and dictate to the constituencies, but 
■which is, in fact, usually a representative committee 
popularly elected for the purpose of securing con- 
certed political action in a constituency. 

It was first applied in 1878, by Lord Beaconsfield and the 
Times newspaper, to the organization of the Biimingham 
Liberal ‘Six Hundred’, and thence to those which were 
speedily formed on its model elsewhere ; thejmplication 
being that this was an introduction of ‘ the American system ’ 
into English politics, which deserved to be branded with an 
American name. But the name was grotesquely misapplied : 
in American use, a caucus is a meeting ; English newspapers 
apply the caucus to an organization or system. Such or- 

f anlzations have since been, in one form or another, adopted 
y all parties ; and caucus is now a term which partizans 
fling at the organizations of their opponents, and disclaim 
for their own. 

X878 Times 31 July 10/4 Ibe poHcy of the politicians of 
the Midland capital will bring upon us the ‘ caucus' with 
all its evils. .The Introduction and progress of the ‘ caucus ’ 
system among us. J. Chamberlain Eet. ibid, i Aug. 8/1 
The ‘ Birmingham system’. .1 observe that you, in common 
with the Prime Minister [Ld. Beaconsfield] have adopted 
the word ‘caucus' to designate our organization. Cor- 
respondent, ibid,, To secure their election as members of a 
‘ caucus '. *879 Times 30 Jan. g/2 The Southwark Caucus. 
x88z Sat. Rev. 29 Apr., When he has made it impossible 
for any man to obtain a seat in Parliament except by dint 
of die Caucus, /i/rf. 27 May, ‘GovetDment by Caucus.’ The 
•Fi ngiicVi Liberal Associations with their ruling committees . . 
Ibid. 21 Oct., Mr. Davitt represents Communism and the 
Caucus. *883 Birmingh. Weekly Post 14 Apr. 4/7 A his- 


tory of the Tory Caucus . . would go a long way back. *884 
Fortn, Rev. June 831 The Caucus, as it is now adopted by 
the Tories, is a species of organization fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that, .employed by the Liberals. 

3 . attrib. and comb. 

X763 [see i]. 1879 Campbell Il'hite 4- Bl. in U. S, 63 The 
caucus system which prevails in America in regard to elec- 
tions. X878 Black Green Past. xvi. laS He was accustomed 
to much recondite diplomacy, caucus meetings, private in- 
fluence. i8Bz Q. Rev, Oct. ^6 The Caucus-mongers have 
not given any reflection to this point. 2884 Sat. Rev. 3 July 
o/i Whatever the real feeling . . it is . . obvious that the 
Caucus-mongers are going the precise way to obscure it. 

Catl'CUS, V. [f. the sb.] a. mir. To hold a 
caucus ; b. irons. To control or ‘-vvoik’ by caucuses. 

X830 Parlvlc Latter-d. Pamph. i. 24 Men that sit idly 
caucusing and ballotboxing on the graves of their heroic 
ancestors. 1883 Philada. Times No. 2894. 2 They, too, had 
conferred or caucused. 1883 St. Jamais Gas. 27 Nov. 3 
They were to be caucussed, gerrymandered and bullied into 
silence by a pack of provincial wirepullers. 

Flence Oan'cusiiig, vbl. sb. 

1788 W. Gordon Hist. Amer. Rev. 216 tioie, Caucusing 
means electioneering. X840 R. D.\ha B^.^ Mast xxi. 64 
Instead of caucusing, paragraphing. .promLsing, and lying, 
as with us. x868 Daily Nerus 2 Dec., They [Conservatives] 
have recently been wheedled by caucusing into household 
suffrage. 1883 Sai. Rev. a8 Mar, 410/2 To take to class- 
baiting and to Caucussing, 

Also (in the abusive vocabulary of English party 
politics), Cau’ciLsable a., Cati'cusdom, Can- 
cusee'r, Can'easer, Caucxt'sian, Cau'cuaifiecl. 

X883 Sat. Rev. 14 Mar. 329/1 Counties, now hardly by 
any means caucusable, are to be brought under the opera- 
tion of the Caucus. Ibid. 24 Jan. loi/a Gnashing of teeth 
in Caucusdom. X884 Ibid. No. 1476. *^/* Their own place- 
men and Caucuseers, x888 Ibid, x8 Feb. 203 A thorough- 
going Caucuser, a machine politician. x886 Ibid, No. 1597. 
773/2 Peace and good-will even among Caucussians. x888 
Ibid. 2x Mar. 375/2 Nothing Caucasian is alien from Mr. 
Chamberlain. 1883 Earl Wehyss Sp. Hq. Lords 18 May, 
They [the Peers] did not inhale the mephitic and caucusi- 
fied atmosphere which elsewhere numbed the senses and 
paralyzed independent action. 

Caudal (kg-d^), a. Zool. [ad. mod. L. cau- 
dal-is, f. cauda tail.] Of or belonging to the tail ; 
situated in or near the tail ; of the nature of a tail. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min, 30 Three drops of the 
bloud out of the caudale veine of a boor Cat. *769 Pen- 
nant Zool. III. 126 It wanted the pectoral, ventrm, and 
caudal fins. X841-71 T. R. Jones Anint, Kingd. 445 Its body 
is round, having as yet no appearance of caudal appendages. 
1849 Murchison Siluria xii. 303 The superior and inferior 
spines of the caudal vertebrae. 187* Darwin Desc. Matt I. 
viii. The male, .bird, remarkable for his caudal plumes. 
1871 Nicholson Palmont. 3x2 The caudal fin or tail, 
b. quasi-f^. (= caudal Jin, vertebra, etc.) 

X834 SPMurtrie CuvieVs Anint, Xiugd. 202 The ventrals 
and caudal are wanting, Owen in Circ. Sc, (1865) 11 . 
63/1 It continues marking off the anterior third of the cen- 
trum in all the other caudals. 

Caudally (kg-dali), adv. [f. prec. + -Iit 2.] in 
caudal fashion ; in the manner of a tail. 

x8Bx Athettsenm 10 Dec. 782/3 The centres whence are 
derived and caudally continued the homologues of the 
vertebrate myelon. 

Caudate (kg-dek), a, [ad. L, cauddt-us, f. 
cauda tail ; see -ate.] 

1 . Having a tail, tailed. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xiv. xliv. 25a How comate, crinitc, 
caudate starres are fram'd. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ 
Min. Introd., Birds . . black, ceruleous, caudate, cristate. 
X837 Sir F. Palgraye Merch. ^ Friar iv. (1844) 180 A 
caudate variety of the human species. 

2 . Furnished with a structure or appendage re- 
sembling a tail : a. Zaol. 

a -47 Todd Cycl. Anat. Ill, 647/2 Caudate nerve- 
!5. 1847-9 loid. IV. 120 The caudate cell is held to 
arise from the prolongation of opposite points of the wall of 
a spherical cell. x8^ Woodward Mollusca ii. 283 The 
caudate species of Trigonia. 
b. Bot. s> 

1830 in Lxndlev Nat. Syst. Sot. 183X T. Mqorb Brit. 
Ferns (1864) 66 The very much attenuated apices of the 
fionds and their pinnze, which are. .what is called caudate. 
x88o Gray Bot. Texi-bk. 40X Caudate, furnished with . . a 
slender tip or appendage resembling a tail. 

Cau'dated, a. u. as prec. +-ed.] =prec. 

1829 E. Jesse Jml. Nat. 114 Its caudated seeds. 

Cauda’tion. mme-wd. [f. L. cauda tail •<- 
-ATiON.] The furnishing of a tail ; tailed condition. 

x8s7 ’Reads Never too late Ixxvi. (D.) For a single moment 
he leally suspected premature caudation had been inflicted 
on him for his crime.s. 

+ Caude. Obs. rare~^, [ad. L. cauda."] A tail. 
1372 Bossewell Annorie n. 41 b, The Caiide, or Taile of 
this Prelate his Lyon, is. .of a bright blewe colour. 

[Caude in Peek’s Eclogue 1589 (Nares) : Dyce 
reads latides.] 

t Caudebeefc. Obs. In 7 cawdebink. [a. F. 
cattdehec, a kind of woollen chapeati, so called 
from Caudebec in Noimandy (Litlre).] (See quols.) 

1680 W. Cunningham Diary 30 July (1887) 116 For a black 
Cawdebink hat ga6 o o [Scots]. xyoS Kersey Ca-ndebec (F.), 
a sort of light Hat, first made at Caudebec, a Town of 
Normandy in France. *730-6 Bailey, Caudebeck. 1733 
Johnson, Caudebeck (qjles Phillips). *847-78 Halliwell 
Diet,, Caudebec, a French hat, worn in England about 1700. 
Cauderoun, etc. obs. ff. Cauldron. 

IlCaudex (kg'deks). Bot. FI. caudices 
(kg'cUsfz). [L. caudex, codex trunk or stem of a 
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tree.} 'The axis of a plant, consisting of stem 
and root’ {Treas. Bet. 1866): esp. applied to the 
stem of palms, ferns, and the like. 

1S30 Lisdley Xat. Syst. Bnt. s8o Same [Palms] have a 
low caude\.. others exhtbitatowerins stem. 1851 T. Moose 
Brii. Ferns 1186+1 7 The stem of a Fern forms either an 
upright .stuck, called a caude.v,_. . or it extends horizontally 
. .and forms what is called a rhizome. 

Caudicle kg-dik’l). Bot. [ad. L. *caudicuhts, 
dim. of cauifex; see prec. Also in the erroneous 
L. form.] The small stalk-like appendage to the 
follinia or pollen -masses of orchids. 

i8m LniDEEV Xat. Sysf, Bot, a6s_ Pollen masses with a 
caudiaila. 1842 Gbay Sit uct, Bot. vi. iv. ( 1880) 234 Caudicle 
or stalk. 1839 Darwin Ofig.S/rec. viL (18781 193 A mass of 
pollen-grains attached to an elastic foot-stalk or caudicle. 

f Cau'dle. Ohs. rare—^. 

15^ SiiSKS. I lien. Il", I. ill. 231 Why what a caudie 
deaie of curtesie, This fawning Grey-hound then did proffer 
me [.Mod. cJd. rend candy]. 

Caudie, variant of Caddie. 

Cauddform (.kg'dif^iml, a. Zool. [ad. mod. L. 
caudifortiiis, f. cauda tail; see -FORir.] Tail- 
shaped, resembling a toil. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 699/1 A caudiform pro- 
longation of the u;wr portion. 1836-8 W. Ciakke Vmt 
der Noes’ea’s Zeal, 1. 642 Bmuhifxs, abdomen caudiform. 

Caudle (kg’d’l), sb. Forms: 3-6 eatidel, 
4-7 eawdelfl, 5 cawdelle, cawdille, 5-6 cau- 
delle, 5-7 caudell, (6 eadle, cawdale), 7-8 
cawdle, (8 Jr. caddell, 6- caudle, [a. ONF. 
caudel ( = central OF. chaudel, mod.F. chaudeait)'.— 
med.L. cnldellnm^ dim. of caldtim, calidttm (neut. 
of cdldits, calidus \iSLTad) ‘a hot drink*.] 

1 . A warm drink consisting of thin gruel, mixed 
with wine or ale, sweetened and spiced, given 
chiefly to sick people, esp. women in childbed ; 
also to their visitors. 

**97 R. GLOUc.(i8a4) 561 As me sei{), wan ich am ded, 
make me a caudel. 136a Lahgl. P. PI. A. v. 205 Glotoun 
was a gnet cherl . . and cowhede vp a cawdel in clementes 
lappe, C1400 Beryn 431 Sit and ete J)e cawdell . . ]>at was 
made With sugir and with swete wyne. ? 1483 Caxton Bk, 
Trav., Potages, caudell for the seke, chaudel. 1540 
Raynald Byrih Matt. u. x, (16341 152 It is a common vsage 
to give often to women in theyr childbed, caudels of Ote- 
meale. 1370 Levins Mani^. g A cadle, ^otiuncula onacea. 
rfxB Woodall Sur^. Mate wks. (1653) 164 A comfortable 
Caudle made with, some Wine, Spices, Sugar, and theyolk 
of an egge. 1649 Fuller Hofy ^ Pro/. St. 11. xxi. 137 They 
cast out of their ship ..much suger, and packs of apices, 
Taking a caudle of the sea round about. s 6 <g- 6 o Pepys 
Diary (18791 1 - 8S Went to bed and got a caudle made me, 
and sleep upon it very welL 1763 London Chron. 29 Aug. 
202 The resort of diffMcnt ranks of people at St, James’s to 
receive the Queen's Caudle is now very great. 1835 
Thackeray AfniifawM I. go Sheivent to see the grocer's 
wife on an interesting occasion, and won the heart of the 
family by tasting their caudle. 

■I'D. Caudle of hemp-seed, hempen caudle Qxonlc- 
ally); =hanging. Obs. 

XSW Market, E^isf. (1845) ** He hath prooued you to 
haue deserued a cawdell of Hempseed, and a playster of 
neckweed. 1393 Shaks. a Hen. VI, iv. vii. 93 Ye shall 
haue a hempen Caudle then, and the help of hatchet. 

2 . Comb, caudle-cup. 

*637 in Picton L'^ool Munk. Pec. (1883) I. 133 One 
Cawdell Cupp with a tqp. 167* Davenant News Jr. Ply- 
moHth{\ 6 rj^) 14. Z743F1ELDIHG70H. Wildm. vii, A pint 
silver candle-cup, the gift of her grandmother. i8ao D. 
Turner T^r Normandy II, isoTheodd mixture of caudle- 
cup, compliment and courtly flattery. 

Caudle (kg-d’l), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 , irons. To administer a candle to. 

,.*^7 Shaks. Tiinon iv. iii. 226 Will the cold brooke Can- 
died with Ice, cawdle thy Morning taste. 167a Davenant 
Lwe * (1673) 256 Cawdled like a Haberdashers Wife 

n ^ *^^**‘^' Blackw. Mae. XXXII. 

4 g L^sy] nave candled and Jpefiannelled themselves. 

2. To mj3^ as in a caudle. 

17^ H. Boyd in Poet. Pegisieriim) 133 Blessings unso- 
phisticate Md Mre ; Not candied for our taste with diegs 
terrene. *843 Carlyle Crowrw/f (1871) V, 44 His Hieh- 
ness has mextncably caudled the two togeth^ ® 

3 - To talk over, lecture (a husband). [A nonce- 
nse irom. ‘ Mrs. Caudle's Ctirtain Lectures'^ 

482 The mother is easily convinced 
■ a ^ Cai^e her husband into the same Mnviction. 

Canao- (kg’dt?), combining form from L. cauda 
tail, as m CaiUdo-fe'moxal a. pertaining to the tail 
and the thigh (of a bat ; see quot.). 

II- 86/1 An. .appendage .. 
wluch Imlps to sustain the caudo-femoial membrane, 

Caudreu, -dron, etc., obs. ff. Cauldboit. 
CaTiel(l)aeion, -tion: obs. ff. Caviliatiob. 
Cai^. Obs. [Prob. illiterate form of Cobf, 
basket.] (See quot.) 

. Blount Gknsogr. (1670) Ctuif, a little trunk or chest 
witbholes in It, wherein Fishermen keep Fish alive in the 
TOter, ready for use. (Hence in Coles, Phillips, Kersey, 

Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.) 

Cai^, Sc, f. CaiijI, Cbabt; dial, f. Coet, 

buttf tore rauf ^ ''Wnefu ’s a wamefu’ wer’t 

Gaufee, obs. form of Coffee, 

Caufle, variant of Cofelb. 

Caufte, caii^t, caulxt, obs. ff. Cadght, 


Ca'aght ^kgt^, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Catch v. 
Caimero : see Cavalieb. 

Cant (kgk\ jA Obs. s-std. dial. Also 5-6 calk(e, 
7-S eauke, (8 calk, 9 caulk, cawk). [Cf. Du. 
halk, MDu. cfl/r; OHG. chalch, MUG. calch, calc, 
inod.G. kalk ; also OE. ccalc {}—*cselc, *calc) ; 
face Chalk. It is not clear whether calk, cauk is 
simply the northern form of Chalk, or adopted 
independently from Du. or Low German.] 

1 . = Chalk (rfi«/.). + 2 . Lime. Obs. 3 . ?Calc 
spar. 4 . Barytes, or heavy spar : see Cawk. 

(The quotations cannot easily be separated, but 1653-1729 
are app. in sense 4.) 

c 1440 Pronip. Pant. 58 Calke or cbalke, ei-ye, calx, creta. 
ei47S Voc. in Wr-Wuleker 769 Hec cats, a calkestone. 
1483 Cailu Angl. 51 Calke, creia, calx. 1^6 Bellendem 
Cron. Scot.jyZzi) I. Introd 19 This He wes callit Albion. . 
fra the qubit montanh thairof, full of calk. 1641 French 
Distill. V. (1651) 134 Take very strong lime, such as the 
dyers use, and calltonke. 1633 Manlove Lead-mines 265 
(E, D. S.) Cauke, Sparr, Lid-Stones, Twitches, Daulings 
and Pees. 1684-3 BoVLE.d/iM. Waters 21 Other Ingredient 
as Spar, Cauke, Sulphur, Oipiment, Arsenick 1699 De 
LA Pbyme Diary (Suitees) 212 Four-squair bitts of brick, 
slate and cauk, set in curious figueres. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Mtsc. (1733) I. 87 Wi’ cauk and keel I’ll win. your biead. 
J729 Martyn mfhil. Trans. XXXVI. 31 (;auk..Dr. 
Woodward says is a coaise talky Spar. 1816 W. Smith 
Strata Ident, 10 A singular variety . . is there called red 
caulk. 1831 Tapping Gloss. Manlcmds Chrott. (E. D. S.) 
Calk, calc, cauke, or calcareous mar, is the base mineral 
constituting with brownhen, etc. the deads or rubbish of a 
quick vein. 

fCauk, w.l Ohs. Also 5 kauke, 6-7 cawk. 
[a ONF. caukier, cauqticr (mod.Picard coker, F. 
etcher') L. calcar e to tread.] To trea^ to 

copulate as birds. Hence Cau'king vhl. sb. 

(Quots. 1486-1575 are difiScult : cCCawk v. to call as some 
buds.) 

, *377 Langl. P. pi. B. xi. 350 Some bryddes at J>6 bille 
porwgh brethynge conceyued; And some kauked. 1393 
Ibid, C. XV. i6a He [kynde] tauhte ]>e tortle to trede, pe 
pokok to cauke. i486 Bk, St. A Bans A ij a, Havvkis . . in the 
tyme of their loue call and not kauke. 1373 Turberv. Fal- 
conrie 21 When the Eagle beginneth to growe to lyking 
Mare cawking or calling time. 1673 Phil. Trans. X. 466 
Her natural male dares not sit by her [the Peregrine falcon] 
..hut only in cawkmg time. 1704 Worlidoe Diet, Rust, 
et Urh. Cawking-thne, hy this in the Art of Faulconiy is 
meant Hawk’s treading-time. 

Cauk, cawk, ©.2 Sc. To Chalk. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iv. i, I’ll cawk my face, .and 
shake my head. 1863 m Hislop Prov,. Scott 223 Ye*re 
cawking the claith, ere the wab be in the loom. 

Came, variant of Calk v.'\ to rough-shoe. 
Caukiu, -en, obs. forms of Calkin. 

1372 Mascal Govt. Cattle [ifai) 157 Make the outside of 
the shooe alwayes with a caakin. 1617 Markham Caxml. 
vr. ox If he be for the * . draug^ht, chie/fy in paned stieets^ 
then, instead of thick spnnges, deep caukens are more com- 
n^dious, x688 R. Holme ArfJiouTy ni. 324/2 A Patten 
Shooe. .hath both Caukins to secure sore Heels, 

Caulcing, caulking (kg-kig), -vbl. sb. Archit. 
and Carp, Also cocking. [Cf. Cock ©.2, Cocket.] 
1721-42 Bailey, Cauking, in Architecture, signifies Dove- 
tailing a Cross [1782-90 a-cross], 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpi. 
s.v. 1874 Knight Did, Mech, 1 . 306 Cauking (Joinery), a 
dovetail, tenon, and mortise-joint by which cross-timbers 
are semred together. Used for fitting down tie-beams or 
other timbers upon wall-plates, 1876 Gwilt A rchit. Gloss. , 
Caulking or Cocking, the mode of fixing the tie-beams of a 
rMf or toe binding joists of a fioor down to the wall-plates. 

Cauky, var. of Cawkt a. 


vauA (Kgi;, so,^ Forms : 4-0 oaUe, 6 oaiai(e, 
6-7 call, oal, kali, oaule, oawle, 7 kal, kaull, 
kawle, 7-9 cawl, 7— oatil. See also Kell. [a. 
F. cale a kind of small cap or head-dress,] 

1 . A kind of close-fitting cap, worn by women : 
a net for the hair ; a netted cap or head-dress, 
often richly ornamented. Obs. exc. Hist. 

a 1327 Pol, Songs (1839) *58 Heo . . scrynketh for shome, 
Mt snometh for men, Un- comely under calle. ^1374 
Chaucer Troylus ni. 725 And makyn hym a howe [hood] 
above a calle. c 1391 — Astral, i. § 19 A roaner krokede 
?>? ^ womanes calle. c 1430 Voc. in 

JJi'i r ®°7 Reticulum, a calle. 1530 Palsgr. 202/2 

Lall for Maydens, reiz de soye. 1337 Tottell's Misc. (Arh.) 
201 On her head a caule of gold she ware. 1600 Hakluyt 
( 1810) III, 524 Feathers, and cals of net worke. 1697 
On lA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 125 Having opend a coffin 
ttoyfound a skelliton, and, about the skull, an antient caul, 
which WM a sort of can or cornet that women wore formerly 
on their heads. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Prop. etc. 02 With 
paralytic Hands she pulls the Caul From Head as naked 
M the Bilhard-ball. 1834 Planch^ Brit. Costume 114 The 
"^'•'■.^^mered up behind into a caul of golden network, 

+ D. The netted substructure of a wig. Obs. 

1693 Land. Gaz. No. 2807/4 A. .Perriwig. .with a Seal on 
the Caul almost worn of. 1761 Sterne TV. Shandy HI, 
xxxiii, Ire . , inserted his hand . . between his head and the 
wn Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sozzy & P. 

Wks. 1812 I. 363 To the foretop of his Wig . , Down to the 
very net-work, named the Caul. 

C- "The hinder portion of a woman’s cap. 

1740-6X Mas. Delany Life 4 Corr, (1861) HI. 400 Her 
CM , , had, a very good effect with a pompon ; and behind, 
Where you may suppose the bottom of the caul, a knot of 
diamonds. 1798 Jane_ Austen Lett. 1 . 177, 1 took the liberty 
a few days ago of asking your black velvet bonnet to lend 
me its cawl. xSsx Mxyhew Land. Lab. 1 . 387 Net for 
making caps and ‘ cauls which are the plain portion at toe 
Dacic^ to be tnmzned or odged according to the purchaser’s 


taste. X862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. Troub. i. xii. 61 
The peculiar net cap, with its high caul and neat little border, 
1 2 . gen. A net for wrapping something in ; any 
ornamental network. Obs. 

Howard Househ. Bks. (1841) 339 Item for iij. callis 
iiijtf. ob. 1332 Inv. Churches of Surrey 73 A calle for the 
pyx. 1378 Lyte Dodoens vi. 1 vii. 73a A greene thicke huske 
. .under the same, .certayne thinne skinnes, lyke to cawles 
or nettes. 2634 Herbert Trav. 199 The women . .weaie a 
large long cawle or sack, lik net-worke, which as a garment 
hides them wholy. 1681 Grew Museum (J.) An Indian 
Mantle of Feathers, and the Feathers wrought into a caul 
of pack-thread. 

+ 3 . A spider’s web. Obs. 

1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 462 Like a Spyder that daily 
weaveth when hys Calle is tome. 1398 Sylvester Du 
B aritts n. i. iv. (1641) 104/1 The low-rooft broken wals 
(Instead of Anas) hung with Spideis cauls. 1631 Brath- 
VVAIT Whimzies, A Imanack-maker, His shelves . . are subtilly 
inter-woven with spiders caules. 

fiZ' *S94 W. Percy Colia iv. in Arh. Gamer VI. X41 
What be mens sighs but cauls of guilefulness? 
f 4 . Atiat. Any investing membrane or structure, 
as the membianes of the brain. Caul of the heart". 
app. the pericardium; also fg. (from Hosca xiii. 8; 
cf. Joel ii. 13). Obs. in general sense. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R.v iii. (1493) 107 A merueyl- 
lous calle in whiche calle the brayne is wounded and by- 
clypped. 1S33 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) la Calles betwixt 
the uttermoste skinne and the fleshe. 1610 Barrough 
Meth. Plwskk iv. i. (1639) 216 The plure or kali that girdeth 
in the ribbes. x6ix Bible Hosea xiii. 8, I ..will rent the 
kail of their heart. X684 tr. Bonefs Merc, Compit. in. iia 
Worms are bred in the heart and in its Caul. 
fig- *579 Lyly Euphucs (Aib.) 63 Who so is blinded with 
the caule of beautie. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst, ii. 26 Cus- 
tome in sinne hath drawne a kali over my conscience. 2643 

5. Marshall 15 Their long conversing with God-datn- 
wee's hath .. drawn such a kawl over toeir hearts, that to 
them damnation is ridiculous. 

6. Spec. a. The fatty membrane investing the 
intestines ; the epiploon or omentum. 

1382 Wyclif Ex, xxix. 13 The calle of toe mawe, and the 
two kydneers. c 7440 Anc. Cookery in Hottseh. Ord. (1790) 
442 Wynde horn in the calle of the swyne. x6xi Cotgr., 
Alzatin, the fat cawle, or kell, wherein the bowels are lapt. 
1713 Cmesklden Anat. in. iv. (lyzS} 159 Omentum, or Cawl, 
is a fine membrane larded with fat, somewhat like net- 
work. x8o2 Paley Aiz^. Theol. xi. The omentum, epiploon, 
or cawl, is an apron, tucked up, or doubling upon itself, at 
its lowest part. 

b. The amnion or inner membrane inclosing 
the fcelns before birth ; esp. this or a portion of it 
sometimes enveloping the head of the child at birth, 
superstitiously regarded as of good omen, and 
supposed to be a preservative against drowning. 

*547 Booude Brev. Health cccxix. 103 b, A skyn or a call 
in the whiche a chylde doth lye in the mothers bely. 16x0 
B. Ifsasam Alch. i. li. (1616)613 Yo'were borne with a caule 
0' your head. 1798 Morton Seer, -worth know. i. 9 (L ) 
Was he not bom with a cawl 7 x8z6 Hood Sea-Spell, In 
his pouch confidingly He wore a baby's caul. 1849 Dickens 
Dav, Copp. i, I was born with a caul, which was advertised 
for sale, in the newspapers, at the low price of fifteen 
guineas. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as (senses i and a) caul 
fringe, silk, wo>k; \ caul-visarded adj. ; (sense 
5 a) catil fat. 

1882 Daily Tel. 29 Aug. 3/1 When oleomargarine is made 
from *caul fat. 1633 H. Cocan Pinids Trav. xxxii. ( 1663) 
129 A cloth of state of white damask . . with a deep *cawl 
frenge of green silk and gold. 1483 Adi Rich. HI, x. § i 
Laces, *calle sylk or coleyn silk throwen or wrought. 1393 
Nashe Christs T. (1613) 146 Masker-like ^cawle-visardem 
*577 Harrison Breland ii, xv. (1877) 1. 272 Some ladies 
exercise their fingers . . in *caulworke. 1830 J ames Darnley 
XXV. 114/1 Here stood a frame for caul work. 
fCaul, sb.^ Obs, [ad. L. caulis, in Gr. tcavKbs 
stem, stalk, esp. cabbage-stalk, cabbage. Already 
in OE. in sense i, in forms caul, cawl, cawel: see 
also Cawel, Cole, Kale.] 

1 . A cabbage. Also in comb, caul-stock, a cab- 
bage-stalk, Castook. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I, 240 Genim ]>ysse wyrte croppas j>e 
man brassicam siluaticam, & odrum naman caul nemne]i. 
a xxoo V K, in Wr.-Wiilcker 323 (Plant Names) Caula, vel 
magudaris, caul, C1263 Voc. ibid. 339 Caulus, cholet, 
haul. 1398 [see Castock]. 1390 R. Payne Descr, Irel. 
(1841) 9 The profite of the swine, winter milke, caules. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Cabbage, Cauls and Sprouts. 

2 . Stem, stalk. 

e 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 381 Take leef, or roote, or 
caule of malowe agrest, 

tCaul, sb,^ Obs.~'‘ [ad, L, caulse opening, 
sheepfold.] A sheepfold. 

1483 Cath. Angl. $6 A Caule, caula, 1370 Levins Manip, 

43 A caule, pen, caula. 1691 Ray N. C. Wds, (E. D. S.) 
Cawel, ehors [cohors], 

Cai'^y sb.^ [?a. F, cale, thin piece of wood, 
stone, or the like, inserted under an object to level 
it or steady it : of uncertain origin ; cf. L. cdla piece 
or billet of wood, and see LittrA] (See quot!) 

_ x874_ Knight Die/. Mech. 1 . 506 Ca»/, a heated hoard used 
in laying down large veneers. Its heat keeps up the fluidity 
of the gme until all that is superfluous has been pressed out 
at the edges, 1881 Mechanic § 396. 277 An instrument the 
shape of the curve, .called a ‘caur. 

Cauld (kgld), sb. Sc. Also caul. A weir on a 
river to divert the water into a mill-lead. 

1803 Scott Last Mindr. ii. xiiL note. He commanded 
mm to build a cauld or dajn-head across the Tweed at 
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Kelsa xSi8 Lata-case (Jam.), Right to fish irom the head 
of the Black Pool, down to the caul or dam-dyke ofMilnbie. 
1839 Proc. Berw. Nat, Club I. 104 The whole of the water 
was- .diverted into the mill-lead by means of a cauld or weir. 
Cauldj v. Sc. [f. prec.] trans. To provide 
wilJL a cauld ; to dam. 

x886 J. Russei.l Remm, Yarrow ix. 394 The stones were 
handy for caulding the river. 

Cauld, Sc. form of Cold, a. and sh. 

Cauldvife (kg-ldriQ, a. Sc. [f. cauld cold + 
-EIPB, q.v.] 

1 . Having a tendency to cold, chilly, a. Of 
things: Causing the sensation of cold. b. Of 
persons : Susceptible to cold. 

X768 Ross Heleuore 143 (Jam.) 'T has been a cauldriffe 
day. a 1774 Fergusson Poems ti845) 5 Auld Reekie, .bield 
for mony a cauldrife soul. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (184a) 108 
Through it the blast sae cauldrife does gae. 

2 . Jig. Cold or chilling in feeling or manner. 

a sn^ Fergussoh Poeins (1789) II. 75 (Jam.) She tholes . . 
the taunt o' cauldrife joes. i8z5 Ld. Cockburn Metn. 238 
[(Church patronage] gave us cauldrife preachers. 

Hence CauTdrifeness. 

Gx66a R. Baillie Lett. (1775) I. 442 (Jam.) We were 
looked upon for our coldrifeness, with a strange eye. 

Cauldron, caldron (kgldrsn). Forms: 3 
caudroun, 4 canderoun, cawdroun, caudren, 
(gaudroxtn), 4-5 cavrdxone, •■run, 4-7 caudron, 
5 cawdreu, -tierovrae, -duxne, -tron, caudryn, 
Calderon, 5-6 caldrone, 5-7 oawdron, 6 caud-, 
canid-, cautheme, 5- caldron, 6 -cauldron. See 
also Chaldeon. [ME. caud{e)ron, -ottn, a. AF. 
and ONF. caud(e)ron, -oun, corresp. to central OF. 
chaud{e)ron, Sp. calderm, It. calderone, augmenta- 
tive oi*caldario, *caIderio\—'L.caMdrium)iot-ht>ih., 
of which the pi. calddria exists in It. caldaja, Pg. 
caldeira, Sp. caldera, Pr. caudiera, NF. caudie7-e, 
F. chauditre kettle. The / is a later insertion of 
the Renascence, in imitation of Latin, which has 
gradually been recognised in pronunciation: Sc. 
has still caudron, cautSron. The spelling cauldron 
decidedly preponderates in modern use, though 
the dictionaries from Johnson downward have 
favoured caldron^ 

1 . A large kettle or boiler. 

e 1300 Si. Brandan 158 Hi. .soden hem fisch iu a caudroun. 
C1330 Seujrn Sa^. (W.) 3460 A »et boiland cauderoun. 
138* Wyclif Ecclus. xiii, 3 What shal comune the caudron 
to the pot? 1^7 E. E. lF*V&(i88a)a pe gaudroun inj>e 
kechyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xtx. cxxviii. (1495) 
033 A caudren is a vessel of kechen. c 14*5 Yoe. b Wr.- 
WUlcker 662, Noc caldarium, caldron, c 1440 Ane. Cookery 
in Househ. Ord. (1790) 433 Sethe it in a pot. . or in a cawdron. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. 381 (Add, MS.) A Cawderowne full of 
weuyng niche and brymstone. 1335 Covesdalc 1 Sam. ii. 
t4 The (Jauldron, or ketell, or panne, or pot. *556 Inv. in 
French ShaJis. Geneal. (1869) 471 In the kitchen . . ij. ca- 
thernes. 133^ Chrwt. Gr. Friars (1852) 30 Thys yere [1521] 
was a man soddyne in a cautherne in Smythfelde. .because 
he wold a poyssynd dyvers persons. 1603 Skaks. Mad, iv. 
i. II Double, double, toile and trouble. Fire burne, and 
Cauldron bubble. 1611 Speed Hist. Gi. Brit, ix. xii. (1632) 
686 Flue hundred Cawdrons made of beasts skins. 1697 
Dryden KzVy. Georg, i. 280 Some steep their Seed, and 
some in Cauldrons boil. 1723 Pope Odyss. xv. 151 These 
will the caldron, these the tripod give. 1836 Froudb Hist. 
Eng. I. 280 For the poisoners of the soul there was the 
stake, for the poisoners of the body, the boiling cauldron. 
1873 B. Taylor Fasist I. vi. 100 A great caldron, under 
which a fire is burning, 

fig. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. (C.D. ed.) 173 Chance con- 
tributions that fell into the slow cauldron of their talk. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav, 193 When the great caldron of war 
is seething. 

2 . transf, A natural formation suggesting a 
cauldron, in shape, or by the agitation of a con« 
tained fluid. 

[1413 Lydg, Pylgr. Sowle in. x. (1483) 36 This is cleped 
the Caudron and the pytte of helle.] a 1763 Shenstone 
Wks. (1764) I. 23 Vesuvio’s horrid cauldrons roar. 1787 
Burns Fall of Fyers, Still thro’ the gap the struggling 
river toils, And still, below, the horrid caldron boils, x^e 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii. (1852) 37s Deluges of. .lava which 
have flowed.. over the ruins of the great caldrons. xSja 
Blacxib Lays Highl. 9 The cauldron of the sea. 
Cau'ldroUy v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
put or enclose in (or as in) a cauldron. 

X791 E. Darwin Bot, Gard, 1. 129 Where. .Cauldron’d in 
rock, innocuous Lava hums. 1808 J. Barlow Colvmb, iri. 
252 Dark fiend that, .cauldrons in bs cave that fiery flood. 

Caiil(e, obs. form of Call. 

’t’Canledijb). ///(?. Oh. rare~\ [f. Caul rAi 
+ -BD 2.] Having or adorned with a caul. 

*393 Langl. P. pi, C. xvii. 331 In riche robes rajjest he 
walketh, Y-called and ycrymyled. 

Cauler, obs. Sc. var. of Callbe a. 
Caulescent (kple'sent), a, [f. L. caul-is stalk, 
after arborescent, etc.] Acquiring or growing to 
a stem or stalk ; spec, in Bot. having an obvious 
stem growing above the ground. 

X794 Martvn Rousseaiis Bot. xxvi. 405 Dog Violet is one 
of the caulescent or stalky kind. X830 Lindley Nai, Syst. 
Bot. 154 Half-shmhby caulescent plants, XS46 Dana 
Ttoofh, (1S48) 494 Caulescent ramose, subdichotomous and 
lobate. iwx Baker in 'fi'til. Linn. Sec. XVIII. 280 A 
bulbous caulescent herb. 
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Oaulf, -ed, obs, forms of Calf i, Calved. 
Caulgartlie, var. of Calgaeth. 

X370 Levins Manip. 34 The caulgarthe, herbarium. 

Caulicle (kpdikT). Bot. [ad. L. cauliculus, dim. 
of cctutis stalk.] A little stalk or stem ; spec. a. 

‘ the initial stalk or stem in an embryo, the radicle’ 
(Gray) ,* b. a small stem proceeding from a bud 
formed at the neck of a root, without the previous 
production of a leaf ; C. the stipe of certain fiinMls. 

1637 Phys. Diet., Caulicles, little stalks. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. ii. 10 Caulicle or Radicle, Ibid. Hi. 40 The 
initbl stem, the caulicle. x882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 44S The 
foot (caulicle) of the young plant [Salvinb]. 

Caulicole (kgiiknnl). Arch. [a. F. caulicole, ad. 
It. caultcolo, ad. L. cauliculus, all in same sense ; see 
next.] pi. ^ The eight lesser branches or stalks in 
the Corinthian capital springing ont from the four 
greater or principal canles or stalks ’ (Gwilt). 

x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art 1. 179 These volutes 
spring out of small twistedthimks pbced between the leaves 
of the. second row, called caulicoles. 1848 Rickman A rchit, 
39 The small space left of the bell is filled by caulicoles. 

Caulicolous (kgll-k^lss), a. Bot. [f. L. caul-is 
stem + -cola inhabitant + -oua.] ‘ Applied to para- 
sitical phanerogamous plants that draw their 
nouiishment by means of lateral suckers on their 
stems’, as the Dodder (Sjfd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 
Gaulicnle (kgdikM). Bot. [a. F. caulicule, 
ad. L. cauliculus ; see next.] (See quot.) 

X833 ’LvsxA.gg Introd. Bot, (1848) II. 61 The imaginaty 
line of division between the radicle and the cotyledons is 
the caulicule. xS/o Bentley Bot. 335 The point of union 
of the base of the plumule with the radicle and cotyledons, 
is called the caulicule or tigelle. 

II Cauliculus (kgll'kuJlns). [L. dim. of caulis 
stem.] in . 5 flA = Caulicle, Caulicule; in Archil. 
= Caulicole, 

X830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. xi6 Embryo very large . . 
with a long 2-edged cauliculns, having two small cotyledons 
at the top, 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. A rchit. I. 84 Points 
of resemblance to the Corbthbn capital, as the cauliculi. 

Gauliferous (kglrferss), a. Bot. [f. L. cauli-s 
stem + ~fer bearing -k -oua.] Producing or having 
a stem or stalk, 

X708-2X Kersey, Catili/erous Plants are such as have a 
true Stalk, which a great many have not. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Snpjb. s. v., Perfectly cauliferous, as ci^age, 1733 
in Johnson ; and in suhseq. Diets. 

CauliilorOUS (k§lifl6*Tas), a. Bot. [f. Ij. caul-is 
stem + -flor-us flowering + -ous.] Having flowers 
on the stem. x88x in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

Cauliflowev (k^liflauai), sb. Forms: a. 6 
colieflorie, 6-7 cole-flory, -florie, 7 ooly-flory, 
ooley-florey, ooUiflory. 7 coleflower, colly- 
flowre, coly-, oanly-, canlly-, oawly-flower, 
7-8 oollyflower, colliflower, 8- cauliflower. 
[The 16th c. coJeJlorye, colie-Jlorie, was app, cor- 
rupted from the mod.L. cauli-Jldra or F. chou-Jlori, 
chou-Jlettri, assimilated to ^g. Cole. (The L. 
and F . both mean * flowered cole or cabbage’ : cf. 
Ger. blufnenkohl, Du. bloeuikool ‘flower-cole’. Cf. 
also It. cavolfiore, pi. cavoli icaoli) fiori, Sp, 
colijlor. The later colly-flimer and cauliflower 
are assimilated to flower, and to the L. catiliflora. 
So mod.F. has made chou-fleuri into chou-fleur 
• cole-flower’.] 

1 . One of the cultivated varieties of the cabbage 
(Brassica oleracea botrytis canliflora), the young 
inflorescence of which forms a close fleshy white 
edible head. 

a. X397 Gerard Herbal xxxvL 246 Cole Florie, or after 
some Colieflorie, Ibid, 316 Cole-flory is called in Latin 
Caulifloia. x6oi Holland Pliny T 1 . 26 There grow out of 
the same colewoite other fine colliflories (if I may so say). 
x6xo W. Folkincham Art of Survey i. xi. 37 The Coley, 
florey. Rape-cole, Muske-melon. i6ao Venner Via Recta 
(1630) 186 Cole-fiorie exceedeth all the other kinds of Cole- 
worts. x6ax-6 Bacon Sylva § 484 Lettuce, or Colefiory, or 
Artichoake. 1639 R. Lovell Herbal 104 Cole-fiorie. 

x6az G. Sandys OvUCs Met. viii. (1626) 167 Her 
husband gathers coleflowrs, with their leaves. X634 Al- 
ihorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 24 For 
20 collyflowres 00 13 00, X647 R* Stafylton yuvenal 70 
W’hat smells oth’ lampe dawbes thy pale colyflowers. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) xgo Early Cauly-flower. Ibid, 
212 Sow. .Cawly-flowers for Winter Plante, 1688 R. Holms 
Armoury 11. 64/a The Cole-flower or Colliflower. 1734 
Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Delany’s Corr, (1861) I. 478 For 
dinner, .boiled leg of lamb and loin fried, coUyflowers and 
carrots, xnx Smollett Humpit, CL (L.) They scarce know 
a crab from a cauliflower. 1769 Mrs, Raftald Eng. 
Housekpr. (1778) 333 Take the closest and whitest colly- 
flowers you can get. x8^ Veg. Subst, Food 265 The Cauli- 
flower. . brought into England from the island of Cyprus. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as cauliflower ezore- 
scenoe, growth {Baihel.), terms applied to natural 
or morbid growths that are developed in the form 
of a stem with branches and branchlets all closely 
applied to eacih other or (a:owded, e.g. acinous 
glands, villous tumours, etc.; cauliflower wig, 
a wig supposed to resemble a cauliflower. 

183a Veg. Subst, Food 266 Cauliflower seed obtained from 
England is the most esteemed in Holland, 1753 LomlofU 
Mag. (Fairholt), [Names of wigs] The pigeon’s wng, the 


comet, the cauliflower, etc. 1833 A. Fonblanque Eng, 
wider 7 Admin, (1837) II. 382 He [a Bishop] had cauliflower 
wig, apron, shovd hat. x88a Daily Tel, 6 Sept. 5/4 Under 
the good Queen Anne the ‘cauliflower’ wig came into 
clerical fashion. Ibid. 10 Oct. 5/4 Thb gave the porter a 
fine frothy or cauliflower head. 

Gau'liflower, w. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
? To powder (a wig). 

*799 Southey Nondescr, vi, Some Barber’s leathern pow- 
der-bag Wherewith he featheis, frosts, or cauliflowers 
Spruce Beau, or Lady fair, or Doctor grave. 1843 Ld. 
Campbell Cliaucellors (1857) HI. liL 249 To trim the whole 
Chapter and to cauliflower their wigs. 

Canlifonu (kg’lifpjm), a. [f. L. caul-is stem 
-h -FORM.] Stem-shaped, stem-like. 

1847 in Craig. 

Caulin (kg-lin). Chem. [f. L. caul-is cabbage 
■f -in.] The colouring principle of red cabbage. 
i88x in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Cau'linar, -ary, a, [Bad formations.] =iiext. 
X851 Richardson Geol, vii, 203 They are caulinar, borne 
on the stem. 1870 Bentley Bot, 17 1 When they remain as 
little leaflets on each side of the base of the petiole, hut 
quite distinct from it, they are called caulinary. 

Caaluie (kg-bin), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. caulmtis, 
f. caulis stalk.] Of or belonging to the stem. 

*736 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 835 Cauline leaves. 1807 J. 
E. Smith Phys. Bot. 130 The Flower-stalk is.. cauline, 
when it grows immediately out of the main stem. 1842 
Gray Struct. Bot, iii. (1880) 86 Whatever is produced in 
the axil of a leaf is cauline. x^o Hooker Stud. Flora 21 
Cauline leaves sessile auiicled. X884 Bower & Scott De 
Barfs Phaner. 4- Perns 340 The vascular elements running 
into the leaf here abut on the cauline vessels. 

IlGanlis (kg'lis). FI. caules (kg-lfz), [Lat., 
stem, stalk ; in Gr. xavAds.] 

1 , Arch. Each of the four principal stalks which 
support the volutes and helices in a Corinthlau 
capital, 

X363 Shuts Archit. D iij b, Voluta . , which goeth out of 
Caulis. X876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Cmiliceix, the eight 
lesser branches or stalks in the Corinthian capital springing 
out from the four greater or principal caules or stalks. 

2 . Bot. The stalk or stem of a plant^ esp. of a 
herbaceous plant in its natural state. 

xBvo Bentley Bot. 101 It is called a caulis in plants which 
are herbaceous, or die down annually. 

Caulk (kgk), sb. Naut. slang, [? f. Caulk w.] 
A dram, a ‘ drop ’ of liquor ; = Caulker 3, 

XB33 Marrvat P, Simple (1863) 263, I had no time to 
take a caulk if I was inclined. x88o Mrs P^mAdam ^ E. 
xxxii. 443 I’ve a had a bit o' a caulk, but not a drap more. 

CaulK, var. of Cauk chalk, Cawk barytes. 
Caulk, calk (kgk), v. Forms : 5 caulke, 
kalfce, 6-7 oalke, 7 oalck(e, kauk, (chalk), 8 
oawke, 7- caulk, calk. [In 15th c. calke, caulke 
(the same word as Cauk v.), a. OF, conquer to 
tread, ’to press or squeeze in with force, to tent 
a wound L. calcare to tread, stamp, press close 
together, press in. The prevailing spefling for a 
century back has been caulk, though, dictionaries 
retain calk from Johnson.] 

1 . Irons. To stop up the seams of (a ship, etc.) 
by diiving in oakum, or the like, melted pitch or 
resin being afterwards poured on, so as to prevent 
leaking. 

iaxsop Chester Playsx. (1843) 47, 1 will goe gaither slyche 
The shippe for to caulke and pyche. xsa Huloet, Botes 
or shyppes calked with towgh. 1333 Eden Decades W, 
Ind. IV. viii. (Arb.) *74 To calke shyppes. 1378 T. N, tr. Conq. 
W, India 313 The Verrantines weie calked with'Towe and 
Gotten Wooll. x6ix Beaum. & Fl, Scorftfi Laify iii. i, 
Vou smell as if you were new calk’d. ax6i8 Raleigh 
Royal Navy aj Ocum wherewith they Calke the seams of 
the Ships. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. v. 334 How kauk’d 
& trim’d y> Ship may be. 1607 Damfier Voy, (X698} I, x. 203 
In the South Seas the Spaniards do make Oakam to chalk 
their Ships, with the husk of the Coco-nut. X708 J. C. 
Compl. CGf/iW* (1845) 24 Like as a Ship or Vessel is Gawked 
on the Ocean. 17x8 Steele Fish-pool 181 Wereher hold. . 
well caulked down. 1779 Forrest Vey.N. Guinea 283 The 
vessel wanting to be fresh calked. xSot in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1845) IV. 4^ They have been caulked and fitted for 
service, i&m R. Dana Bef. Mast xxvi. 87. 1836 Kane 
Arct, Expl. II. XXV. 247 They were to be calked and swelled. 
1869 Sir E. Reed Ship-bnild. ii. 4$ The butts of the plates 
can be efliciently caulked before the angle-iron is secured 
to the bottom. 

2 . To stop up the crevices of (windows, etc.). 

1609 B. JoNsoN Sil. Worn. I. i. The windores close shut, 

and calk’d. 1723 Bradlev Fmn. Diet. s. v, Fruitery, Win- 
dows.. ought to have very good double Sashes made of 
Paper and well caulk’d. 17^ Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 73 
The windows are caulked up against winter. 1884 Gilmour 
Mongols iv. 41 These houses . . ate log-built, the seams 
being caulked with moss. 

fig. *777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. ii. ii. The widow Ochre 
caulks her wrinkles. 

3. Naut. slang, a. trans. To stop, ‘shut up’, 
b, intr. To sleep, 

1836 E. Howard R, Reefer Ixx, I can’t sleep, Rattlin, and 
tarnation ^lad am I to see that^u can’t caulk either, 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-hk. 173 Cauik, to He down on decK 
and sleep, with clothes on. x88i W. C. Russell Ocean 
Free L. II. X3X To caulk his banter, I asked him, etc. 

Canlkage (kg-kedg). rare-^. [f. Caulk w.-i- 
-AGB ; cf. cordage^ Material for caulking a ship. 

174^ P. Thomas yml. Anson's Voy. 171 From the Husk 
covering the Shell of the Nut. . they make Caulkage. 
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CAUSALLY. 


Caulken, var. of Calkik. 

*883 Cr VNE Smithy ^ Forge 47 Caulkens. .general on the 
hind shoes in London, and many parts, for heavy work. 
CarUlker (kg'kaj). Forms: 5- calker, 6 eaw- 
ker, 7- caulker, [f. Catilk s». + -i:ai.] 

1 . One whose work it is to caulk ships. 

1495 Act. II Hen. VII, xxiL § i A maister Calker by the 
day iiijd. iSSa Huloet, Calkeis betle, or malle to dryue in 
towe. idiimBLE .fcrA. xxvii. 9, 27. 1633 H. Cogan tr. 
Pintos Trav. xvi. 55 One was a ship wright, and the other 
a Caulker. 1780 Coxe Puss. Disc. 107 Old cordage fit for 
caulker's use. iSoa Haval Chrmi. VII. 370 The . . caulkers 
continued at their work. 

+ 2, A tool for caulking, ? a caulking-iron. Obs. 
1^3 Richmond IVills (1853) 43 W payre of pynsowrs, -nd. 
.. Ij cawkers, ijV. 1779 Naval Chron. U799) 
severed two caulkers to pieces. 

3 . slang. A dram, a ‘drop’ of liquor. [? some- 
thing ' to keep out the wet’.] 

1808 T. Mayke Siller Gun 89 (Jam.) The magistrates wi' 
loyal din, Tak aff their cau’lcers. 1832-33 IVUistle-binkie 
(Sc. Songs) Ser. ni. & Wi' here tak’ a caulker, and there 
tak' a horn, a 1854 J. Wilson Trees, Neither you nor I . . 
can.be much the worse, .of a caulker of whiskey. 

4 . s/ang. Anything surprising or incredible ; cf. 
crammer. 

Caulker, var. of Calker 2. 

Caulkiiiff (kg'kii)), vbl. sb. [f. Caulk 0.] 

1. The ac^n of the verb Caulk. Also/^. 
1^1-90 Howard Hottsek. Bks. (1841) 70 To the Spanyard 

for kalkyng iiijdi, 1S77 Eden & Willes Hist. Tra-v. 224 b, 
Lycour. .lyke vnto pytche. .very commodious for the cmk- 
yng of ^yppes. i(^ in Ca^t, SmiiKs Seamasis Gram. i. 
xvi. 76 CauDeing, is driving of Ocl^m, Span-hair, and 
the like into all the seams of the Ship, to keep out Water. 
1884 Law Times 10 May 26/2 Repairs of caulkmg. 

2 . aitrib. and in comb., as canlking-chisel, a 
chisel for closing the seams between iron plates ; 
caulking-iron, an instrument resembling a chisel 
used for driving the oakum into the seams of 
ships; caulking -mallet, a mallet for driving 
this. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 A calking Iron 
and a Mallet. x666 Dryden Ann. Mirdb. cxlvi, Their left- 
hand does the calking-iron guide. <1x859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. (1861) V. 75 [Peter the Great] wielded with his own 
hand the caulking iron and the mallet. 1879 Couth. Mag, 

i an. 41 Docks, timber yards, calking basins, and ship- 
uilders’ yards. 

Catilkixig: see also Caukinu. 

Caully-flower, obs. var. of Cauhploiver. 
Oaulm, var. of Calm sb’h mould. 

Caulme, obs. form of Calm sb^ ? Heat of the 
day or weather. 

8 7a Levins Manip, 44 The Caulme, sudnm, cawna. 
aulo- (kg'lo), combining form of Gr. uavKbs (or 
L. cauUs) stem of a plant, forming first element in 
various technical terms of Botany, as CauTObnlb, 
a leaf-bearing or floiiferous stem swollen at the 
base, as in Ranunculus hilbostts, and many or- 
chids, Cauloca'rpic, Canloca'rpousa. [Ci./rapwiir 
fruit], producing flowers and fruit on its stem and 
branches many years without perishing, as ordinary 
shrubs and trees. Caulorlii'aouB a. [Gr. fii^a root], 
sending forth roots from the stem. CanTosarc = 
caulohulh. Caulota'jds [Gr. Tofis arrangement 
(after phyllotaxisy], (see quot,), 
i88o Guy Bot. Texi-bk, 401 Caulocarplc, applied to 
plants which live to flower and fructify more than once or 
indefinitely. 183s 61 Henslow (cited by Webster for 
caulocatponsl^ ^ 1882 T. Hick in yml, Bot, 297 The arrange- 
ment and relation of the central and lateral axes of a plant 
. .for these the term caulotaxis will be found convenient. 

Cfraloill6 (kg‘lo»m), Bot. [f, Gr, Kav\6s stem, 
after rhizome, Gr. (f, /ii^d-ecv to strike root) ; 
see -OME. Also in Greeco-Latin form cauloma.^ 
The general name for the leaf-bearing axis of a 
plant ; a stem or branch, or any member morpho- 
logically corresponding to these. 

187s Bennett & Dyer Saehsf Bot. i. iii, 129 Applying a 
common name to all those parts which bear leaves ; they 
may be termed Stem-structures (Caulomes) or simply Axes. 
18B3 G, Allen in Nature A central axis or caulome. 
Hence Oanlo'mlo a., belonging to a caulome. 
x88o NMure XXIII, 159 The bundles, .belonging to the 
rciots spring partly out of the caulomic vascular ring. 
Camp, var. of Caup sh. Obs. 

•f'Cau’ly, a. Obs. rare. [f. Caul j^.i + -y 1.] 
Of the nature of a caul. 

1615 Cr(wke Body of Man 94 Immediately vnder these 
C^resse wings.. or Cauly cobwebs, appeareth the Maze or 
labynnth of the guts. 

Cauly flower, obs. var, of Cauliploweb, 
Oaum, var. of Calm and Came sh. 

Caum, V. Sc. ‘To whiten with Cawstone’ 
(Jamieson). 

JCauma (kg-ma). Med. [L., a. Gr. ^aO/ia 
burning heat.] The burning heat of a fever, 
rfii Hoover Med. Diet. x88o in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cauaatic (kgmae-tik). Med. [f. Gr. Kavyxi, 
itaitiMT- bumingheat + -ic,] Relating to the bum- 
ing heat of a fever. 

1880 ia Syd, Soc* L,ex, 

Cauna'bre, obs. form of Chamber, 


Cauin stane, var. of Camstome. 

1831 in Hone Year Bk. 1127 A mulrifarious variety of 
articles, such as. ..sand, caum stane, henings. 

Gaun- : see Cam- ; Caunged, see Chamged. 
Caiinter. dial and Mining, [app. a deriv, of 
Cant sb^ or 0.2 ; but the value of the -eb is 
doubtful. App. diffused in Mining use from 
Cornwall.] 

A. as sb. (or ? absol. use of adjl) : a. (also 
caunter-lode), a lode crossing the general direc- 
tion of the veins in a mine, a cross-vein. 

x8io J. T. in Risdon's Surv. Devon p. xiii, Besides the east 
and west veins, others are found which rnn either north or 
south, or on points of the compass between these ; they are 
called by the miner cross lodes, cross courses, or caunters. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Caunter.lode, a lode which 
inclines at a considerable angle to the other contiguous 
veins. x88x Raymond Mming Gloss. 
b. (See quot.) 

z88o W. Cornwall Gloss , Gaunter, a cross-handed blow. 

B. adj. (or ? attrib.) Crossing, cross, transverse. 

z8Sa Prospectus of W. FrouHuo ^ Bolivia Gold Miuiteg 

Co. 3 The several lodes . . have a stnke. .crossed by a great 
number of caunter branches, or feeders. 

t Oaunterootte. Obs. [Cf. Cantel-copb, Cakt- 
TOECOPE.] A kind of eeiilesiastical vestment. 

1532-3 luv. Ch. Goods, Stt:^s. m Aun, Lichfield IV. 26 
Itm. V. albes, ij cauntercottes, iiij alterclothes. 

+ Caup, caulp. Sc. Obs. [Of doubtful deriva- 
tion : ON. kaup stipulation, wages, pay, suits the 
form, and perhaps the sense ; but a Celtic origin 
would a priori be expected.] (See quot. 1597.) 

i4^.,4r^ Jas.IV {x3yi)% 18 Certaine Gentlemen, .heads 
of kin in G^loway hes vsed to take Caupes. 1597 Skene 
De verb, sigttif,, Caupes, Calpes, in Galloway and Car- 
net, signifies ane gift, sik as horse, or vther thing, quhilk 
ane man in his awin life-time, & liege poustie glues to his 
Maister, or to onie vther man, that is greatest in power and 
authoritie, and speciallie to the head & chiefe of the clan, for 
his main ten ance & pi'otection, like as for the samin effect and 
cause, sindrie persons payis Black-maill to thieues, or main- 
teiners of thieues, contrair the laws of this realme. Bot in 
the lies and Hie-[ande of this Realme, the Calpes are pre- 
sentlie payed be him, quha oblishis him theirfore, after his 
decease. Swa the HereSelde is payed be provision of the 
Law : and Calpe is given be speciall paction and obligation, 
haith the ane and the vther, after the decease of the debtor. 
Ane notable oppr«sion is vsed in taking vp of the (Ilaupe. 
1609 — Reg, Maj. xxiii. 137 Caupes sould not be taken be 
gentlemen, and heads of the kin in Galloway, and Carrick, 
vnder the paine of oppression. 1617 Act fas. VI, xxi, The 
Vnlawfull taking from them, after their deceisse, vnder the 
name of Caulpes, of their best aufiht, whether it be Oxe, 
Meare, Horse, or Cowe. 1885 Edin, Rev. Apr. 326 Caulpes 
which were fines on the death of a Vassal or a tenant. 
Caup, var. of Cap sb.^, a bowl. 

Cauphe, cauph-house: see Coppeb,.house. 
Cauple, variant of Cable, Obs,, a horse, 
t Cau’ponate, »• Obs, [f. L. cauponat- ppl. 
stem of caupondri to traffic or trade in, f. caufon- 
em retail tradesman, hudester, innkeeper.] 

1 . intr. To sell liquor or victuals, keep a victual- 
ling-house. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr.', 1721 in Bailey; 1733 in John- 
son; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . trails. To deal like a huckster with ; to traffic 
in for the sake of gain. fig. [so L. caupondri.'] 

»®S3 Gauden Hiorasp. 195 By cauponating Religion, and 
handung the Scriptures deceitfully. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 
S.V., To cauponate a war, to make wai for money. 17x5 
Bentley Senn. x, 360 All the Privileges of the gospel 
truck'd and cauponated by Popery. 


Tvatupona uion. 'Jos. [i. asprec.: see-ATiow. 
Petty dealing or trafficking ; tricky or unfair deal 
ing ; mixing of liquors, acUxlteration. 

Latimer Serni. ^ Rem. (1S45) 34B Some wouli 
preach the truth of God . . vdthout cauponation, and adul 
teration of the Word. 1382 N, T. (Rhem.) Pref. 9 Falsili 
cation or (to vse the Apostles Wordes) cauponation am 
adulteration of Gods word. 1673 R. Vaughan Coinage 
A second use of Cauponation. 1713 Bentley Senn. x, 34 
Expose their corruptions and cauponations of the Gospel. 
' 1 ' Gatl’poXLiEe, V. Obs. [f. L. caupdn-em (sei 
Cauponate) + -ize.] 

1 . intr. To act as victualler, huckster, or sutler. 

1763 Warhurton Lett, late Prelate (1808) No. 171 Th 

wealth of pur rich rogues, who cauponised to the Armies i 
Germany in this last war. 

2 . irons. To traffic in like a retail dealer 0 
tavern-keeper ; to mix and adulterate for gain. 

_ xfiS* (^ULE Magastrotn, To Rdr., To the great dishonoui 
mg of God . . despising of the Spirit, cauponizing of th 
Word. 1771 Wesley Whs. (1872) V. 459 We do not caupor 
iz^mix, adulterate, or soften it [the woid of God]. 
Cfiure. Sc, Bad spelling of eder, for cauvei 
calver, calves : see Calf. 


I-J L Pep. Ballads I. 286 (Jam.) The cau 

did nmg, the queis low. x868 G. Macdonald R, Falcon 
1. 4X Wha ever heard o’ caure at this time o' the year? 

Caupie, caury, obs. forms of Cowry. 
Caursin, -yn, var. of Caobsin. 

"1* Canvy-niaiiry. Obs, Also cawry-mawr 
oaun-mauri. ? A kind of coarse, rough mateiis 
1287 in Rogew Hist, Agric. ^ Prices II. 336/4 [Linen a 
Cfothing] Tpejaursmanrs. 2362 Langl, P. PI, A. v. ( 
i-cloped m A CaurlTnauri [p, 71, caury maury, cawrymawi 
Jmurymauw] I couhe him not discreue. <1x529 Skelt 
JLlytiour Rum. 14^ §ome }oke strawry,Some cawry-mawi 


II CaU'sai The L. word for Cause, occas. used 
in Eng., esp. in the phrases causa causans a causing 
cause, i. e. a primary or original cause ; causa 
causata a caused cause, a secondary or interme- 
diate cause ; vera causa a true or real cause. 

c X420 Chron. Vilod. 428 For he was causa of his brotheris 
deythe. 1639 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 461 Among the Logi- 
cians there are two causes ; there is Causa causans, and 
Causa Causata. The Causa causans . . is not the Warrant 
from the Lords of the Council, for that is Causa causata. 

Causallle (kg‘zab’ 1 ), a. rare. [f. Cause v. + 
-able.] That may be caused. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psettd. Ep, in, xxi, That, .which is 
naturally causable. Ibid. vii. vi, The Deluge . . being not 
possibly causable from naturall showres above, or watety 
eruptions below. 1794-6 £, Darwin Zoon. (1801) 1, 43 The 
fibrous contractions became causable by volition. 

Hence Causabi'lity. 

i88x Nature No. 616. 372 The causability of tubercle. 

Causal (kg’zal), a. {sbi) [ad. L. causdlis re- 
lating to a cause, f. causa cause : cf. F. causal.'] 

1 . Of or relating to a cause or causes, 

1370 Billingsley Euclidxi. def, xii. 316 A causall definition 
geuen by the Cause efficient. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. 
IV. 26B The independence of the Divine Essence as to al 
causes and causal limitation. 1838 Whewell Novum Org. 
Retiov. 121 (L.) Aiming at the formation of a causal section 
in each science of phenomena. 

2 . Of the nature of a cause ; acting as a cause. 

1642 Vietv of Print, Book ini. Observat, 12 This peoples 

election . . hath no causall influx . . into the Regall power 
conveyed. 167a H. More Brief RMy 262 As being a 
means to this end, and, therefore, Causal thereto. 1699 
Burnet 39 Art. xvii. (1700) 162 The Certainty of the Pre- 
science is not antecedent or causal, but subsequent and 
eventual. XS58 Mansel Bampton Led. ii. (ed. 4) 34 The 
condition of causal activity. x88x P. Brooks Candle of 
Lord loi One supreme causal God. 

8 . Of the nature of cause and effect. 

1636 H. TAcmtAntid. Ath. in. Jii. (17x2) 91 Any causal 
connexion betwixt those ceremonies and the ensuing Tem- 
pests. 17x2 Blackmore Creation 225 The links of all the 
causal chain. 1833 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 
IV. vii. 463 The causal connexions among those traits were 
obscured by other connexions. 1836 Emerson Eng, Traits, 
Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 109 That, .the term cause and effect 
was loosely or gratuitously applied to what we know only 
as consecutive, not at all as causal. 

4 . Grain. 0x16. Logic, Expressing a cause. Causal 
proposition', see quot. 1724. 

CX530 More Ansio, Frith Wks. 840/2 Thoughe I woulde 
graunt this causale proposicion. <1 1638 Mede Wks. i. xiv, 
(1672) 70 A causal or conditional Conjunction. X655 Gim- 
NALL CJir, in Arm, i. § 2 (1669) 39/1 The words aie coupled 
to the precedent with that causal particle Fo?\ X724 
Watts Logic 167 Causal propositions aie, where two pro- 
positions are joined by causal particles; as, houses weie 
not built, that they might be destroyed. 1870 Jebu Sofho- 
cles' Electra (ed. a) 8/2 Tiipf and xpv"? • •bJ'b causal datives. 
B. as sb. a. A causal conjunction or particle. 
1330 Falsgr., 148 Some [conjunctions] be causales & serve 
to bring in a sentence whereby the cause of a mater .spoken 
of before is expressed. 1750 Harris Hermes ii. (1786) 245 
Causals subjoin causes to effects, 
b. A thing implying a cause. 

1632 W. ScLATER Civil Magist. (1633) 25 Causalls they are 
. , casual they are not. 

Cansality (kgzcedrti). [mod. f. on L. type 
*causdlitds, £ causdl-is Causal + -ity.] 

1 . Causal quality, character, efficiency, or agency; 
fact or state of being or acting as a cause. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral, ii. 6g When they are 
called signes, their causalitie is not excluded. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Life Christ ii. x. vii. y 6 Faith is the beginning 
grace, and hath influence and causality in the production of 
the odier. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 730 A Power or (Caus- 
ality, whereby that which was Not before, was afterwards 
Ma(le to Be, Hartley Ohseru. Man 11, i. ? 16, 67 To 
ascribe a real (Causality to Free-will. 1875 Grindon Life 
ii. 14 Nature has no independent activity, no causality of 
its own. 

2 . The operation or relation of cause and effect ; 
‘ the law of mind which makes it necessary to 
recognise power adequate to account for every oc- 
currence ’ {Fleming's Vocab, Philos. 1887), 

X642 O. Sedgwicke England's Preserv, 10 By way of order 
only, and not by'causauty. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 62 
The law of causality holds only between homogeneous 
things. 1836-7 Sib W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxix (1859) II. 
376 The nature and genealogy of the notion of Causality. 
i860 Emerson Cond. Life ii. (x86x) 34 A belief in causality, 
or strict connection between every trifle and the principle 
Of being . . characterizes all valuable minds. 1870 BoWEH 
Logic X. 333 The necessary laws of Causality and Time. 

3 . Phrenology. The mental faculty of tracing 
effects to causes. 

1874 Blackie SelfCult. 6 The quality of mind, which 
. . phrenologists call causality, 

^ 4 . Au excuse. (? Not Eng.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Causality, Causation, an excuse, 
essoyning or pretence. 

Causally (kg-zali), adv. [f. Causal + -ly^.] 
In a causal way, with causal force ; in the manner 
of, or as being tixe cause ; by way of cause and effect. 

a 1638 Mede Wks. i, xxiv. (1672) 91 Kat is , to be taken 
here [Luke ii. 14) for a conjunction causal . . Or both cau- 
sally and gratulatorily. 1634. Rainbow Labour (1633) 22 
It cannot be said to be causally perishing, 1640-4 Sir S. 
D’Ewes in Rushw. Hist, Coll. 111. (1692) 1. 314 The. .Elector 
of Saxony is causally guilty . . of those (Calamities and 
Slaughters. 1843 Blachm, Mag, LVII. 523 From the death 
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ofPatrocIus to the death ofHector is an entirely new move- 
ment, though causally hound . . to that antecedent, a 
Chalmers Posth. Wks. (1847) I. 22 He was appeased caus- 
ally and efficiently by God, yet proximately and inter- 
mediately by the presents . .laid before him. 

+ Catl'saillt, Obs. [ad. L. catisans, pr. pple. 
of causdre to cause.J Causing, acting as a cause. 

a Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 464 Every second cause, 
er causant or conservant. 

t Cau'sarily, at/z/. Obs. [f. Cadsaiit + -lt 2.] 
By reason of a legally recognized cause. 

1651 W. G. tr. CffweVs Inst. 38 There is also a Guardian 
simply and oiiginally so called, and a Guardian by acci- 
dent, from the cause of custody . . Causarily, is he who for 
that he hath the custody of his own Tenant being yet an 
Infant hath upon that score the custody of another who is 
Tenant to his Ward. 

tCaU'Sary, a. Obs. [ad. L. caiisdri-tis dis- 
charged because of ill-health, invalid, f. causa 
cause, reason. In med. L. used more widely.] 
Having good and sufficient cause. Cattsary dis- 
mission (L. causaria missio) : orig. a dismissal 
from military service on account of ill-health. 

160a Segar Ifm. Mil. ^ Civ. t. viii. n Dioclesianus and 
Maximianus ordained,^ That vnto euery Veteran hauing 
honestly serued. .twentie yeeres, an honourable or causarie 
dismission \cansariainissid\ should be granted. 

t CaiU'Sa'tei Obs. Also caussate. [ad. 

med L. cattsdl-tis, pa, pple. of causdre to Cause.] 
A. ai^'. Caused, due to a cause. B. sb. A 
thing caused, an effect. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 103 A conscientionall, accidental! 
event . . but no appropriate, causate, and observate experi- 
ment. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Avijb, The Caussate, 
, .depends upon the Cause, as having its being thence. 
Causa'tej V. rare. [f. med.L. catisdt- ppl. stem 
of causdre ; see -ate 3 .] a. tram. To cause, 
originate, b. intr. To originate. 

i8m Bailey Festus (1854) 535 That Divinity . . Wherein 
all things authentic do causate. 1855 — Mystic 13s When 
. . unnumbered times . . Have passed, shall God . . another 
world causate. 

Gausation. (kgzJi-jbnV [ad. L. causdtion-em 
excuse, pretext, used in med.L. in sense 'action of 
causing , f. med.L. causare. Cf. F. causation^ 

1 . The action of causing ; production of an effect. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. Ascribing effects 
thereunto [to the stars] of independent causations. 1695 
Congreve Lave for L. iii. xi. Albertus Magnus . . says it 
[Astrology] teaches us to consider the Causation of Causes, 
in the Ckuses of things, c 1790 Reid Lei. in Wks. I. 76/x 
The thing most essential to causation in its proper meaning 
—to wit, efficiency— is wanting. *8x7 Coleridge A/iy.X*/. 
293 It sometimes happens that we are mtnished for our 
faults by incidents, in the causation of which these faults 
had no share. 1875 Stubbs Cottst. Hist. I. i. i The causa- 
tion of any particular movement or the origin of any par- 
ticular measure. 

b. The operation of causal energy ; the relation 
of cause and effect. 

1739 Hume Human Nat. i. iv. Cousins In the fourth degree 
are connected by causation. 1809 W. Irving Ktuckerb. 
(1861) 13 To detect . . some latent chain of causation. 1831 
Blakey Free Will 198 All that we know of physical causa- 
tion is, that one thing precedes another in a regular order 
of sequence, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fates (1861) 29 A 
man. .looks like a piece of luck, but is a piece of causation. 
1883 A. Barratt Phys. Metemfiric 85 The broad relation . . 
between noumena and theii phenomena, seems most reason- 
ably conceived as one of Efficient Causation, not the mere 
sequence of phenomena which we call physical causation. 

H 2 . An excuse. (L. causatio ; ? not Eng.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Causatimi, an excuse, essoyningor 
pretence. x66a Phillips, Causaiiott (Lat.), an excusing, or 
alleadging of a cause. 

Hence Causa'tiouism, th.e theory or principle 
of universal causation f Causa-tionist, one who 
believes in this theory or principle. 

1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne Whs. (Bohn) L 34s 
We are natural conservens and causationbts, and reject a 
sour dumpish unbelief, i860 — Cond. Life ii. All successful 
men have agreed in one thing— they were causationists. 
They believed that things went not by luck but by law, 
Cansaitive (kg'zativ), a. Also 5 -ife. [a. F. 
causaiif, ad. L. causdtivus ; see Cause v. and -ive.] 
1 . Effective as a cause, productive ^(an effect). 
a 1430 OccLEVB He Reg. Princ. 3848 It of his dethe was 
verray causatife, c 1425 Wyntoun Cfwt. vc. xxvii. 255 The 
Proces Causative That eftyr folowit effective.^ 160$ Bacon 
Adv. Learn, ii. viii. § i That, that is causative in nature 
of a number of effects. 1830 Coleridge Rem.pSt^C) III. x 
That which is essentially causative of all being must be 
causative of its own. 1877 Mobley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 321 
A superhuman causative agency. 

b, ellij^t. Of causation, of the existence of a 
causative agency. 

184a W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) g Hypothetical 
currents were supposed, for the purpo.se of carrying out the 
causative view. 

2 . Grain. Expressing a cause or causation ; 
= CAUS.1U 4. Also as sb., a causative word. 
cx6oo Swinburn Spousah (x686) 149 These words .. 
are to be understood causative, xygo-x Student II. 308 
(T.) Let any Hebrew reader judge whether hiphel ■ . can 
properly be said, in general . . to be causative. 1834 J,. 
Gilchrist Etyntol. Interp. 130 Lay Ls manifestly the 
causative of Lie. 1879 Whitney Shr. Gram. § 540 The 
secondary or derivative conjugations are.. the passive, the 
intensive, the desiderative, the causative. Ibid. 607 This 
stem. . has to a great extent a causative value. 


Hence Cau'sativeuess, Causati'vity, the fact 
of being causative, causative quality. 

1846 O. Brounson Wks. VI. 107 He is the causativeness 
of all and of each. 1856 J. H. Newman CalUsta 67 The 
egg comes first in relation to the causativity of the chick, 
ana the chick comes first in relation to the causativitj'- of 
the egg. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 208 Its causa- 
tivity IS accounted for by erroneous imputation. 

Causatively (kg'zativli), adv. [f. prec. -i- 
-ly2_] Ju a causative manner ,* by way of causa-" 
tion, by acting as a cause, b. Grain. In a causa- 
tit e sense, as expressing cause. 

1634 Warren Unbelievers 43 Christ hath causatively 
removed by his death the guilt of sin. 1730-1 Student 
II. 308 (T.) Several conjugations . . whether they are to be 
taken actively, passively, (musatively, or absolute^’. 1834 
De Quincey Pol. Ecou. Dial. v. (i860) ^33 Gravitation has 
causatively impressed that direcdon on its course. 

II Causa'tor. Obs. [med.L. causdtor, f. causdre 
to Cause.] One who causes, a causer. 

Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. x, The indivisible con- 
dition of the first causator. 

II Causa'trix. 05 s. [fem-ofprec. ; see-TBix.] 
A female causer. 

1630 Charleton Paradoxes Prol. 14 Nature.. the prime 
and proxime Causatrix of all Sanation. 

II Causa'tum. [med.L.] That which is caused \ 
the product of causation. 

1879 Lewes Study Psychol. 24 An effect is the causatum, 
the incorporation of the causes or co-operant conditions. 
Cause (kgz), sb. Also 4-6 cawse, 4-7 Sc. 
oaiuss, 5-6 Sc. cans, 5 Sc. caws, 6 cansse, 6-7 
cans. [a. F. catue ( = Pr., Sp., It. causa), ad. L. 
causa, catissa. The latter came down in living use 
as It, Sp., Pr. cosa, ONF. cose, F. chose matter, 
thing (a sense which cama has in the Salic Law, 
in Gregory of Tours, and the Capitularies). At 
a later period the med.L. ccatsa, of philosophy and 
the law-courts, was taken into the living languages, 
in the form causa, cause) in Fr. from the 13th c.] 
I. General senses. 

1 . That which produces an effect; that which 
gives rise to any action, phenomenon, or condition. 
Cause and effect aie correlative terms. 

c X313 Skoreham 117 Cause of alle ihyse dignyte . . Was 
Godes owene grace. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. tx. 
XXV. (1493) 362 The cause of nyghte is shadowe of the 
erthe that is bytwene \’s and the sonne. c 1400 Test, Love 
It. (1560) 283/2 Every cause of a cause is cause of thing 
caused. 1349 Compi. Scot. (i8ox) 234 The philosophoui 
sais that the cause of ane thing is of mair efficacite nor is 
the thyng that procedis fra the cause. 1639 Rouse Heav, 
Univ. X, (1702) 143 To produce effects beyond the cause ; 
which is indeed to make something out of nothing. 1697 
Dryden ViiT. Georg. 17.570 Proteus only knows The secret 
Cause, and Cure of all thy Woes. 1731 Johnson RambL 
No. 141 r I The greatest events may be often traced back 
to slender causes. 1837 Foixoit Course of T. v, Ihese 
were the occasion, not the cause, of Joy. 1879 Lockyeic 
E letn. Astrom iii. 83 The Sun's heat and the Earth's rotation 
are, in the main, the causes of all atmospheric disturbances. 

b. as philosophically defined. 

_x 636 tr. Hobbed Ekm. Philos, ii. ix. (X839) A cause 
simply, or an entire cause, is the aggregate of all the acci- 
dents both of the agents now many soever they be, and of 
the patient, put together ; which when they are all supposed 
to be present, it cannot be understood but that the effect is 
produced at the same instant. CX790REID Wks. I. 76/x We 
have no ground to ascribe efficiency to natural causes, or even 
necessary connection with the effect. But we still call them 
causes, including, nothing under the name but priority and 
constant conjunction. Ibid, nit In the strict philosophical 
sense, I take a cause to be that which has the relation to 
the effect which I have to my voluntary and deliberate ac- 
tions. 1846 Mill Logic (X856) m. v. § 5 We may define. . 
the cause of a phenomenon, to be, the, antecedent or the 
concurrence of antecedents, on which it is invariably and 
unconditionally consequent. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic 
xxviii. 239 By the Cause of an event we mean the ciicum- 
stances which must have preceded in order that the event 
should happen, 

2 . A person or other agent who brings about or 
occasions something, with or without intention. 
(Often in bad sense ; one who occasions, or is to 
blame for mischief, misfortune, etc.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Anel. 4 Arc. 257 Paughe Jiat yce JJus 
Causelesse ]k Cause be Of my dedely aduersitee. 1309 
Fisher Fun. Serm, Ctess Ric^noud (170B) 28 , 1 am, sayth 
he, the veray cause of raysynge of the Body, and I am also 
the veray Cause of lyfe unto the Soule. 1340 Hvrde tr. 
Fived Instr. Chr, Worn. (1392) 6v, Howe much mischiefe 
such women bee cause of. x6ii Bible i Chron. xxi, 3 
Why will hee bee a cause of trespasse to, Israel? 1660 
Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 73 The Mind is the disposer 
and cause of all things. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 92 
The Laws Imposed by Nature, and by Nature’s Cause. 
17x3 Berkeley Hylas ^ P. ii, God is the supreme and uni- 
versal Cause of all things. 1830 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn. X04 ‘ Myyouth’, she said, ‘ was blasted with a curse : 
This woman was the cause.’ 1839 — Enid 87 Am I the 
cause, I the poor cause that men Reproach you ? 

3 . A fact, condition of matters, or consideration, 
moving a person to action ; ground of action ; 
reason for action, motive, 

ajzas Auer. R. 320 Cause is hwi Jut hit dudest, oSer 
hulpe berto, oSer puruh hwon hit bigon. 1340 Ayerib. 42 
Huanne J>e semises byeji y-do uor onclenliche cause, c 1460 
Fortescue Air. ^ Lim. Mon. (17x4) 67. Movyd therto by 
non other Cause, save only drede of his Rebellion. xsaS 
Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 153X) i The cause why we name 


this treatyse y® pilgrymage of perfeccioii., 1373 Laneham 
Let. (1871) 3 Az 1 haue good cauz to think. 1592 West 
Symbol, i. § 55 (1632) The consideration of instraments is 
the motiue cause, for which the Instruments are made. 
i6m Comp. Clark 310 The said F. R. as well for the con- 
siderations aforesaid as also.. for divers other good causes 
and considerations . . doth for himself and his Heirs cove- 
nant. 167S CuowoRTH Intell. Syst. (iS37( I, 77 To give just 
cause of suspicion. 1785 Reid Let. in Wks. 1 . 65/2 A reason 
. . is often called a cause , 1876 Greek Sho} t Hist. iii. 
§ 3 (1S82) 129 The causes which drew students and teachers 
within the walls of Oxford. 

b. In a pregnant sense : Good, proper, or ade- 
quate ground of action ; esp. in to haute cause, have 
no cause, with cause, without cause’, so to s/toza 
cause, esp. in Eng. Law, to argue against the con- 
firmation of a ‘ rule nisi ’ or other provisionally 
granted order or judgement. 

*375 Barbour Bruce ix. 23, I had gret causs hym for to 
.slay. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sarnie iii. vii. They . . kepen hit 
withouten any cause, c 1440 York Myst. xvi. 49 For fadir, 
vnkyndnes Je kythe j>em no cause. 1320 in W. H. Turner 
Select Rec. Oxford 26 To. .shew a cause why he ought Hot 
to be . . disfranchised. 1349 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, 
If any of you know cause, or, just impediment, why these 
two persons should not be joined together. x^Si T. Nor- 
ton Calvin's Inst. 1. xvii. § i Modesty, that wee draw not 
God to, yeeld cause of his doings. , i6xx 'Siwjs. Pref. o’lo 
amend it where he saw cause. 1747 in Col. Rec, Penn. V. 88 
The Government of Pennsylvania had not seen cause yet to 
contribute something towards it. 1768 Blackstohs Comm. 
III. 265 Upon good cause shewn to tne court. 2863 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. 1. 1,1. vi. 84 The Order got into its wider troubles 
. . with Christian neighbours, .who did not love it, and for 
cause. 1867 Law Rep. 2 Q. B. 360 A mle was obtained. . 
to enter the verdict for the plaintiff. .Hayes, Serjt., and 
Beasley, shewed cause. 1873 JoycETZ Plato (ed. 2) III. 
347 If a man has cause of offence against another. 1883 
Law Rep. It Queen's B. 597 The jilaintlffhas been defamed, 
and has primS. facie a cause of action. 

c. Cause why, ‘reason xvhy’, reason. Some- 
times used interrogatively, or conjunctively : "Why, 
for the reason that, for this reason. Obs. exc. diai. 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 3526 Godwate wele be cause 
why. CX386 Chaucer ,S‘7rr. 7‘. 177 And cause why 7 for they 
kan nat the craft. cti\no Gesia Rom. yiil. 21 (Harl. MS.) 
He is gilty of nm dethe, and I shalle telle you cause why. 
c ,i449 P,Ecocic Repr. 11. xiii. 222 Cause whi God wole ^eue 
his gracis . . is, this. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasnt, Par. Matt. 
V. 42 There is no cause why to cut off these membres. 
1381 Camfion in Confer. 1, (1584) C b, Fou must consider. . 
the cause why. 1836 Kingsley Let. in Life \iv. (1879) II. 
2x Such a view . . as tourist never saw, nor will see, ’case 
wbjL he can’t find it. [Cf. Cause eonj.) 

^ t The object of action ; purpose, end. Obs. ^c. 
in b. Mnal cause : a term introduced into philo- 
sophical language by the schoolmen as a transl. of 
Aristotle’s fourth cause, rd oS 'ivina or rkhos, the 
eud or purpose for which a thing is done, viewed 
as the cause of the act ; es^. applied in Natural 
Theology to the design, purpose, or end of the 
arrangements of the universe. 

CX386 Chaucer Clerkes T, 386 This Markys hath hire 
spoused with a ryng Broght for the same cause. X314 Bar- 
clay Cyt. ijr Uplonayskm (1847) p. xlix. Then all be fooles 
. . Which with glacf mindes use courting for such cause. 
1393 Hunnis Joseph 39 For to.sojoume in the land, is 
cause we come to thee. 

b. X387 Golding De Mortiay x. 149 Let us consequently 
see the mial cause ; that is to wit, how and to what ende he 
guydeth it. c x66o Boyle Disgwis. Final Causes § i 'I’hose 
that would exclude final causes from the consideration of 
the naturalist. . eithei that, with Epicurus, they think, .it is 
improper and vain to seek for final causes in the effects of 
chance : or ■ . with Descartes, that . . it is rash for men to 
think, that they know, or can investigate, what ends [God] 
proposed to Llimself in His actings about His creatures. 
1691 Ray Creation i. (1701) 49 The Continuation of these 
two Motions of the Earth . . upon Axes not parallel, is re- 
solvable into nothing but a final and mental Cause, or the 
TO piKntmv, because it was best it should be so. X768 
Sterne Sent. Joitrn. (1778) I. 24 The efficient as well , as the 
final causes of travelling. 1837 Buckle Cvuilis. 1. viii. 541 
Descaites. .was, of course, ISd to abandon the study of final 
causes. x88i B. Sanderson in Nature No. 619. 439 The 
final cause of an animal .. is muscular action^ because it 
is by means of its muscles that it maintains its e.\temal 
relations. 

6, In the preceding senses, with various defining 
attributes. 

The. four causes of Aiistotle were the ejdcient cause, the 
force, instrument, or agency by which a, thing is produced ; 
the fortnoHjaeo quot., 167S) ; the material, the elements or 
matter from which it is produced ; dtie final, the purpose or 
end for which it is produced (see 4 b). The First Cause, the 
original cause or Creator of the Universe; secondary causes, 
those derived from a primary or first cause. Occasional 
causes in Cartesian philosophy : see Occasional, -ism. 

*393 Gower Cotf. III. 87 He clepeth god the firste cause. 
13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. m. xvii. (149s) 61 The 
cause efficient of the syghte is the vertue of the soule that 
hyghte animalis. *447 Bokenham Seyntys Introd. (*833) i 
Thefyrste is what, the secunde is why, In wych two wurdys, 

. . The foure causys comprehended be. 1586 T. B. La 
Primeatd. Fr, Acad. (1589) 667 The Philosophers propound 
Cower caqses of everie thing, The efficient, the materiall, the 
formal], and the finall cause. 1646 H. Lawrence Commuu, 
Angels 31 His [God’s] essence (which is the efficient, finall, 
and exemplary cause of all things). *636 Ben Israel Vind. 
Jud. in Phmix (1708) 11. 409 The Knowledg of the one 
first Cause. 1678 Hobbes Decameron ii, 13 Another they 
call the Formal Cause, or simply the form or essence of the 
thing caused,: as when they say. Four equal Angles and 
four equal Sides are the Cause of a Square Figure. 1726 
Ayliffb Parerg, 147 There are seven Causes consider'd in 

25-a 
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Judgment, viz. the Material, Efficient, and Formal Cause; 
and likewise a Natural, Substantial, and Accidental Cause; 
and lastly a Final Cause. 1733 Pope Ess Matt in. i The 
Universal Cause Acts to one end, but acts by various laws. 
17^ — Dunciad iv. 644 Philosophy, that lean’d on heaven 
before. Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 1845 
CoBBiE Tkeal. in Encycl. Meircp. 858/1 The main object 
of Theolo^' is to ascertain the attributes and perfections 
of this First Great Cause. 1858 Maksel Bampton Led. 
ii. led. 4’ 30 By the First Cause is meant that which pro- 
duces all things, and is itself produced of none. 1862 H. 
Sfekceb First Prhtc. 1. ii. § 12 (18751 37 We are not only 
obliged to suppose some Ckiuse, but also a first Cause. 

6. From the general senses arise various phrases : 
+ a. ^ the cause that-, for the reason that; 
with the ptirpose that, to the end that, in order 
that ; by the cause of-, by reason of, on account of. 
Obs. Hence hi-cause. Because, q.v. 
e 1386 Chaucek Knts, T, 2488 Be )>e cause Jiat \>el scholde 
rise Erly . . Vnto her reste went })ei att nihte. a 1450 Kitt. 
de la Totirt Thei had in hem no sbame nor drede by the 
cause thei were so used. £1460 FoHTEScun.(ifc. ijf Lim. 
Mott. (1714} X38 Which hy the Cause therof lj*vyn in the 
gretter penurye. 

+ b. J^or cause that : for the reason that ( = Be- 
cause A, I, B. i). jFor cause of-, by reason of, on 
account of ( = Because A 2 a) ; for the sake of 
(= Because A. a b). Obs. 

ex4z$ Wyntoun Cfott, viu vii. 205 For caws J»at he past 
til Twlows. 1475 Caxton yason 67 Callid god of bataill 
for cause of many batmlles that he had. — Chrott. 

Eng. ccxxiL 214 And al he did for cause of spences and for 
to gadre tresour. 1535 Stewabt Cron. Scot II. 334 For 
caus that tha no wald Resist the wrang. 1578 Sc. Poettts 
i6t& C, II, 134 For cause his faith was constantly In Chrlstes 
blude. 

+ e. J^ot" my (Jiis, etc.) cause : on my (his, etc.) 
account, for my (his, etc.) sake. Obs. 

c x4So Merlin 15 Ye shull neuer be Juged to deth for my 
cause, c xjoo Lancelot 3395, Iwald not. .formy causs, that 
such o knycht suld dee. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 134 
I have described and set him out in this manner . . which I 
did_ for use and cu.stoms cause. 1611 Bible 2 Car, vii. 12 
1 did it not for his cause that had done the wrong- 

f See also Cause conj. 

XI. In legal, and related senses. 

(In the Digest, ‘ causa* sometimes means ‘ the facts of the 
c«e.') 

7 . Zaw. The matter about which a person goes 
to law ; the case of one party in a suit. Hence 
to plead a cause, (Cf. 18S3 in 3 b.) 

za97 R. (^ouc._ (Rolls) 9362 pe rhte of is cause, cigoo 
BeAei 1043 To bnnge this cau.se of holi churche tofore the 
Pope. CX400 Maunoev. xvi. ya Bothe partyes writen 
here Causes in 2 Billes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 27 Pletyiig 
of a cause for his dient. XS53 T. Wilson Rhet. 6 The 
judges before whom . . the determinacion of his cause 
ruteth. 161X Bible Ex. xsii. g The cause of both parties 
shall come before the lodges. i7fe Goldsmith Cii. IK 
xcviii, He that has most opinions is most likely to carry 
his cause. 1802 Mas. Edgcwobth Moral T. (1816) I. 2x8 
WouW to heaven my son could have. . such a trial ! And. . 
that I might plead His cause 1 

c 1480 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon. xxvi. 545 Ye can speke 
^rewdly wythoute a cause lawfull. 1568 Bible (Bishops’) 
n **^-, ■* Pleade thou my cause O Lord. i6xx Bible 
Prej. 0 This seemeth to argue a bad cause. 

8 . Zaw. A subject of litigation. ; a matter before 
a court for decision j an action, process, suit ; = 
Case sb,^ 0 , 

£1323 E, E, Allit. P, A. 701 To corte ..per alle cure 
causez schal be tryed. c 1330 R, Bbunne Chron. (xSto) 128 
In alle manera he sought be right in skille. X300 
Langl. Rich Redeles iii. 318 To ben of conceil] for causis 
aat in the court hangit, 1495 Act xi Hen. VII, xxiv. § i 
any acaon or cause personell, 1329 Rastell Pastyme 
HtsuEr. (i8ix) 73 He was in all cawsis so indyfferent. 
X633 Needham tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 5 This caus could 
not by aiw Pr*Jens bee brought into judgment. 173a 
Johnson Rambl. No. aoi P ti He was summoned as an 
widCTce in a cause of great importance. 1790 Burke 
Br. Lev. 303 The governing power, which, in the midst of 
a cause, or_ on the prospect of it, may wholly change the 
mle of decision. 1879 CAHPENThR Meni. Phys. 11. x. 426 
Furthm proMedings having been tdten in a cause which 
tie liad heard some years previously, 

Hence (Sc.) Day or houv' of €aus 6 \ i, e, of 
tnal ; also and iransf, 

fL ^fdl. xxiv, Whispering to Plumdamas 

.CroAie’s . . in the hour of 
of cause!* ***''«, 1 will he with you in the hour 

c. fig. Matter in dispute, an affair to be decided. 


weigbtie cause? 2665 MaLey Groiius’ 
Ready to decide the cause by Battel, 

T Contextually, and in translating L. cama or 
UL aiTia, It sometimes has or approaches the sense 
'charge, accusation, blame Obs. 

of his deth they 

wroght Abovyn his bed. 1382 Wyclip Acts xxv. sj Far 
to sendealwimdun man, and not to signifie the cause of 
■‘54 Many whiche laye there [in 
and crymes. cxsso Cheke 
caus in writing over his hed. 
-"“to uu. Kfe. 

TO, 7 i be in cause ; to he to blame. Obs. 

S luilwilly cursing be in cause whi ]» puple dredip not 


cursing, c 1400 Rein. Rose 4525 Who was in cause . . But 
1 hir silfe ? i6i R. N. tr. Caniden’s Hist. Elis. 1. iv. 38 Shee 
herselfe is in cause that I cannot satisfie her. 
f 10 . gen. A matter of concern, an affair, business ; 
the case as it concerns any one (cf. Case sb.^ i). 
Obs. (exc. dial.) 

137S Barbour Bruce iiL 302 His causs geid fra ill to wer, 
*3p3 Gower Conf. III. 85 Wisdom is . . Above all other 
thing to knowe In loves cause and elles where. 14. . Tun- 
dale's Vis. 100 His frendys by sybbe Herd of that cause 
that hym bytydde. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 65 
Commute alle thy causes to god. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1295 
The cause craves haste. x6u-6o Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(X701) 65 Pericles . . could easily reduce the exercise of his 
mind from, secret abstriisive things to publick popular causes. 
1880 IV. Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. S.l, Cause, case. ' If that's 
the cause 1 must work later.’ 

b. Phtases. If cause were, in cause. Obs. exc. 
dial. (Cf. Case j^.i 3, 10, ii.) 

c 1400 Rotti. Rose 5295 He . . shulde it fuliille . . Except 
oonlyin cause twoo. 1323 Fitzherb. Snrv. 10 b, In that 
cause the lorde of the honeror manere may take a distresse 
for his rentes homages. X523 Ld. Berners Froiss. fiSia) I, 
314 We are boimde to ayde him, in cause that he requyre 
. . vs so to do. X634 Malar/ s Arthur ii. Ixiv. 402 If cause 
Were that they had to do with Sir Launcelot. 1696 Stil- 
LtNGFL. 12 Sernt L 7, 1 may say as our Saviour doth in 
another cause. 

c. Seal of cause ; charter of incorporation. 

x8o6 Forsyth Beauties ScotL III. 260 The incorporation 
of Fleshers (of Glasgow] obtained their charter or seal of 
cause in 1580. 

11 . That side of a question or controversy which 
is espoused, advocated, and upheld by a person or 
party; a movement which calls forth the eflbits of 
its supporters. (Spec, applied in Commonwealth 
times to the Puritan ‘ cause ’,) 
xs8x Savile Tacitus' Hist. in. xxv. (1591) 129 It was the 
..publicke act of the cause. 1588 Marprel. Episi. (Arb.) 
36 Terming the cause by the name of Anabaptisterie. 2393 
Shaks. lohn iii. iv, 12 Such temperate order in so fierce a 
cause. 1660 Biit. Fanatica in Harl. Mtsc. (1746) VIII. 
7i/x A pious Brother, and a real Assertor of the good old 
Cause. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. il 545 Zeal . . mndp the 
Church and State and Laws Submit t’ old Iron and the 
CauK. 1703 Addison Italy Ded., Their Hopes or Fears 
for the Common Cause rose or fell with Your lAirdshlp’s 
Interest and Authority.* 1749 Fielding Torn yones xni. 
Hi, I shall ever esteem it the cause of my sex to rescue any 
woman, etc. xMa Burke Corr. (1844) III. 472 No cause in 
the world can . . be more clear in my eyes, . than that of the 
, *8*7 Hallam Const. Hist. {1876) II. x. 275 The 
good old cause, as the commonwealth’s men affected to 
s^le foe interests of their little fection. 1842 Tennyson 
Two Voices 148 In some good cause.. To perish. 1884 
Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 We should be traitois 
to foe cause we profess to have taken in hand. 

b. ^ Hence To make common cause iyuith ) : to 
join in behalf of a common object. 

x^ H. H. Wilson Brit. Indm{xf,^i'\ I. sot Before they 
made common cause with either French or English. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. loi The two parties, .united th^ 
strength in a common cause. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. 
Bremers Greece II. xiv. 114 Epirus will make common 
cause with Thessaly. 

c. Hence applied colloquially in some religious 
bodies, to their ‘ cause ’ as embodied in a particular 
local organization, enterprise, mission, or church. 

Mod. Several new causes have been started in the county 
th ”vifl^e Baptists have a flourishing cause in 

tl 2 . Disease, sickness. Obs. [A sense, simply 
transferred frona late L., as to the origin of which 
see the Latin Diets. In Fng. often vaguely asso- 
ciated with other senses, and used accordingly.] 
t*49 ® Caxton How to Die 2 What some euer mater or 
cause be layd to him . . he oughte to suffre and receyue it 
pacyently. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii, xvii, I your 
caus^an nothing remedy.] 1578 Lyte Dozens ni, xxvi. 
353 Hellebor may not be ministred except in desperate 
causes, 2583 Lloyd Treas. HealthF li). In a hote cause, 
lettw made in a playster is much worth. x6ox Shaks. A IVs 
If ell II. 1. 114 Toucht With that malignant cause. 2607 — 
Car. nr. 1. 235 Leaue vs to cure this Cause. 

HI- Comb; as cause-monger, -renderer, -seeking 
adj., causewise adv. ; cause-book, a book in which 
legal causes are entered ; oause-list, a list of causes 
to be tried. 

LII- S74/® The cause was re- 
CTtered m the *cause-book. 1837 Edin. Rev. LXIV. 402 
Ihese "cause-mongers go also to the storehouse of their 
tancy- <1x637 B. Jonson Eng, Gram, a *cause-ren- 
derer, hath sometime the force of a severing one, 2877 

hJthp described 

by the German Lichtenberg as • das lastlose Ursachenfoier ’ 

— the rwtless "cause-seekxng animal. xK^Act 32 * 33 Viet. 
wise *’ Accounts of various suitors kept^ause- 

Caiise ^§2)1 Also 5 cawse, cawes, 6 
causse. [ad. ined.L. causare, as used, by the 
bchoolraen, m sense ‘ eiRcere (Classical L. had 
only causdri (later causare) to plead causes, give 
reasons or excuses. Hence also It. causare, Sp. 
cauzar, F. causer, all in same sense as Eng.] 

1 . tfra/M. To be the cause of; to effect, bring 
about, produce, induce, make. 

Prose Tr. viii. 27 A fantasye caused of 
Hrayne. 2393 Gower Conf, III. 107 They 
“‘“sra many a wonder To the climats, that stond 
Chm. Assigne 39 His moder. .bat cawsed 
moche sorowe. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 4“; 


That . . oftentymes causeth heiesyes & errours. 2^7 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, lit. 763 A Drench of Wine, .the Patient’s 
Death did cause. 2764 Goldsm. Trav. 430 How small of 
all that human hearts endure, That part which laws or kings 
can cause or cuie. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 55 The 
ruin of their empire . . was caused by the loss of freedom 
and foe growth of despotism. 

b. Const, object and inf. with (formerly also 
without) to. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 214 It causeth. . Aman to be subtil 
of wit. c 2483 Di^y Myst. (1882) iv. 543 How durst thou 
. to be so bold To cawse hym dy ? 2332 Abp. Hamilton 
Caiech. (1884) 34 It sail cause the cum in great dangelr. 
x6io B. Jonson Alch. ii. iii. Take heed, you doe not cause 
the blessing leaue you. 2622 Bible Amos viii. g, I will 
cause the Sunne to go downe at noone. 2625 Hart Anat. 
Ur. 11. iv. 73, I caused him bleed oftner then once. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 21b Out of the fertil ground he caus’d to 
grow All trees. 2842 W. Grove Corr, Phys. Forces xo It is 
the gravitation of the water which causes it to flow. 

c. with obj. and inf. pass, 

2494 F abyan I iii . 10 They . . caused great fyres to be made. 
*S 3 S Coverdale /’j. civ. [cv.] 20 Then sent the kinge and 
caused him be delyuered. 1596 Spenser F. Q, hi. i. 42 She 
caused them be led. . Into abowre. 2678 Wanley Wond. Lit. 
JVoridv. ii. § 84. 472/2 He. .caused his five Brethren to be 
all strangledin his presence. 2821 J. Q. Adams in (i. Davies 
Metr, Syst. iii. 127 To cause a statement in writing, .to be 
hung up in some conspicuous place. 

t d, with inf. simply, as to cattse make, to have 
or get (something) made, cause (it) to be made. 
(Cf. Y.faire faire, etc.) Obs. ? exc. Sc. 

*S 3 S Coverdale x Kings ii. 36 Thekynge sent, and caused 
for to call Semei. x^ Drumm, of Hawth, Hist, yas, I, 
Wks. (1721) 5 The king . . caused abolish the indictment. 
<2x693 Urquhart Rabelais hi. xliv. 358 She caused kill 
them. 17S3 Scots Mag. Feh. 91/2 The directorshad caused 
prepare the draught. 2820 Mair Tyro's Diet. (ed. 10) 5 
Numa caused make eleven more [shields] of the same form, 
e. with obj. sentence, arch. 

*393 Gower Conf. HI. 108 That causeth why that some 
passe Her due cours to-fore another, c 2320 Virgilius in 
Thoms Prow Ront. 23 She caused workemen shulde make 
the walles ageyne. 2622 Bible ydai xi. 37 Could not this 
man • ■ haue caused that euen this man should not haue 
died? 1722 De Foe Plague (2756) 93 This caus'd, that 
many died frequently . . in foe Streets suddenly. 

■t 2 . To actuate, move, force, drive (an agent) to 
(some action or emotion). Obs, 

0x400 Destr. Troy 13402 What causet the kyng to his 
cleane yre. 0x430 Syr Tryam. 642 Grete nede cawsyth 
hur thei to. 

+ 3 . As vb. of incomplete predication ; To make 
or render (a thing something). (Cf. L. efiicere.) 
,*S7.f B/-KnR yeviell 0/ Health 90 a, If oflener it shall be 
dystilled, It is then caused the cffectuouser. IMd. 223 a, It 
causeth them also most white, X579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 
188 An honest life will cause it a pleasaunt lyuing. 

+ 4 . To give reasons or excuses [=L. cattsdri). 
*596 Spenser F. Q, hi. ix. 26 He, to shifte their curious 
finest, Gan causen why she could not come in place. 

Cause, Z/.2 rcire~\ [a. F. cattse-r to talk, chat.] 
To speak familiarly, converse, talk, chat. 

2839 Bailey Festus xxvii. (1848) 322, I have caused face 
to face with elements. 

'I' Cause, ».3 Obs. rare. ? To cast or shed. 

0x420 Pallad. on Husb. iv, 862 Thaire myddel teeth 
aboue ^ two yere age Thai cause, at yeres iin an other 
gage. Ere yetes six gothe the gomes stronge, “The caused 
first at yeres vi aie even. 

COi'ttSe, 'cause, conj. Ohs. exc, dial. [An 
elliptic use of prec. sh. for because (dial, a-cause)^ 

1 1. (with of) = Because of, on account of. 

* 5*3 Bradshaw Si. fVerburge (1S48) 184 Churches, .were 
^ saynt Weiburge cause of deuocion. 

2. ^Because. Since e 1600 often written 'cause’, 
now only dial., or vulgar ; also spelt cos, coz, cug, 
case, etc. 

Lauder Tractate 295 Je suld not chuse thame cause 
3e lute thame. 2592 Marlowe yevo Malta iv. ii. 2535 Do you 
me? Yes, cause you use to confess. 2634 
oiR A. Herbert Trav. x6q It was the more terrible, cause 
hee had seene Mecha, and never after lied. 2653 in Walton 
Angler M. 218, I cannot hate thee [Musick], 'cause the 
Angels love thee. 2682 N. O. Boileails Lutrin n. Argt., 
Cause he had left her in the Lurch. 2722 E. Ward Vulgus 
f-d. XI. xaz Cause none will credit what they say. x8., 
Phout in Burrowes Rem. 267 All for what? 'Kase his 
courage wm good. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 411/2 Jason 
piUed her cause she was lonesome. 

Cau'Sed, ppl. a. Affected by causes. 

Holyoake Co-oper. Eng. 1. 333 No mad, devil-born 
wUl, but a caused will, obedient to foe laws of evidence. 

Causedness (kg’zednes). rare. [f. prec. + 
-EESS.] (See quot.) 

* 8*9 JAS. Mill Hum. Mindix, xiv. (1869) 43 In abstract 
discourse eflect [means] the same as would he meant by 
causedness. '' 

Causefnl (kg-zlul), a. rare. [f. Cause sh. -h 
-EDL.] *)* a. Showing or yielding a cause or 
reason. Obs, b. Having (good) cause or reason, 
well founded, well-grounded, c. That is a cause 
of, productive, fruitful of. 

TVjA Z<wf III. (1560) 298/2 Withouten causefull 
not be weued. 2386 

Life wil 


^75 wane cny seiiCi ana 
waile with causrfull teares. 1613 Sherley Trav, Persia 7 
*®49 D. Jerrold Man of Money 
haminw^f Tho^^ More causeful of blood and tears than the 

tCati'sefinlly, adv, Obs, rare, [f. prec. + -ly^ ,] 
With (good) cause, with reason. 



CATJSE1.ESS. 


CAUSEY. 


x6x5 T. Adams Black Devil 68 Ifwe thrive not in. .Godli- 
nes, wee nmy causefully call our sanctity into question. 

Causeless (kj-zles), a. [f. Cause sb. + 

-LESS.] 

1 . Having no antecedent cause : a. fortuitous ; 
b. not to be explained by any natural cause ; c. 
antecedent to all causes. 

C1386 Chaucsr Merck. T. 731 Crete God above That 
knqweth that none act is causeles. 1601 Shaks. All's IVell 
II. iiL 3 They say miracles are past, and vve haue our 
Philosophical! persons, to make moderne and familiar things 
.supernatural! and causelesse. lyiz Blackmorr Creation i. 
18 His causeless power, the cause of all things known. 

2 . Of persons ; That has no cause or excuse for 
his action {pbs.) ; that has no cause at law. 

c X374 Chaucbr Attel. ^ Are. 229 Nowe is he Fals, ellas ! 
and Causelesse, And of my woo he is so rewtlielesse. X598 
Drayton Heroic. Epist. vii. t6i Love causelesse still, doth 
aggravate his cause. X607 Bp. Hall Ps. vii. If I..Doe 
good unto my causeless foe That thirsted for my overthrow. 

3 . Of acts, etc. : Without cause ; for which there 
is no justifying cause or reason ; gromidless. 

X533 Stewart Crou. Scot. 27472 Condampnit for ane 
causles cryme, But my fait. xs87TuRBnRV. Trag. T. 11837) 

29 The causelesse rigour of the cruell Dame. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. Ixv. § 16 And so delivered them from causeless 
blame. X649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 387 A causel^s 
and most unjust Civil War. ax^ii Ken Hymns Festiy. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 348 He ne're milicts a causeless Pain. 
185a Hawthorne Tangleuiood T., Dragon's Teeth, The 
strangest spectacle of causeless wrath. 

B. As ctdv. or in quasi-adverbial construction. 
(Often capable of being explained as an adj. in sense 2, 
qualifying the subject or object of the vb.) 

ri374 Chaucer Troylus i. 779 \^at may thb be. That 
thou dispaired art, thus causelesse?^ <2 x400-50 Alexander 
3190 Than kest ]>nm twa of his kni3tis him causeles to spilL 
c X440 Partonope 4923 He hath betrayed me Causeles. X533 
More Debell. Salem i. Wks. 934/2 My selfe was not cause- 
lesse there moued to fynde fawte. <2x555 Lyndesay Trag. 
II Murdreist at Rome, causles and creuellie. x6<i6 G. 
W[oodcocice] tr. Ivstinks Hist. 93 b. The causles banished 
men. x6ii Bible i .S<i»/. xxv. 31 Either that thou hast 
shed blood causelesse. x6^x INIilton Satnson 701 [They] 
causeless suffering The punishment of dissolute days. 

Gau'selessly, adv. [f. piec. -i- -ly 2.] in a 
causeless way ; without cause or reason. 

xS6x T. Norton Calviiis Inst. i. xVHi. § i Who dare say 
that men are caried causelessely with blinde motion while 
God . . sitteth stil 7 Ibid. iv. vi. § i6 Our aduersaries doe 
no lesse causelesly & falsly boast of the consent, xdaa 
Malynes Anc. Lavi-Merch. 433 If an honest man. .become 
insoluent .. casually and causelesly in himselfe. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. v. 97 Woids .. which as causelessly 
come to be looked askance at and avoided. x88o Muirheao 
Gains i. § S3 Any one causelessly killing his slave. 
Cau’selessness. Causeless quality or nature. 

<21660 Hammond Wks. (1674) I. 196 By your discerning 
and acknowledging the causelessness of your exceptions, 
t Caii'sely, adv. Obs. rare-K ? Causally. 
c 1449 Pecock Ee^r. iv. ix. 474 Ther of cometh causeli 
nedis ful myche yuel. 

Causer 1 (kp-zai). Also 5-6 cawser. [f. Cause 
+ -BB I.] He who or that which causes ; the 
agent by whom or which an effect is produced. 
•\'Ftrsi Causer'. God. Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Mother of God 12 Causer of pees, stynter of 
wo & stryf. c X420 OccLEVE To Dk, York 62 Out upon 
pryde, causer of my wo ! x526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 2_b, Who 
was he fyrst causer of all thyiiges. 1538LELAND 

30 Olde Erie Thomas, .was Cawser that new Quier of the 
Collegiate Churche. .was newly reediiied. i577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Hnsb. (1586) 1901}, It is a causer of sweete and 
pleasant sleepes. i66a J. Chandler Van Helnionfs OricU. 
I Neither are Tartarous humours the causers or Patrons of 
infirmities. X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. Ixxxix. 
383 Thou thecauserof all these shockingscenes ! 1821 Byron 
Sardatt, 11. i. 3<» Bel. 1 trust there is no cause. Sar. No 
cause, perhaps. But many causeis. x866 J. Murphy Comm. 
Ex. XV. 2 Jmovah is . . the constant Causer of all effects. 

t Causer 2 , cawser. Obs. [Can this be f. 
cause, Causey, as if a paviour’s hammer or mall ? 

The W. Cornwall Gloss, has 'cod send, cos'sened, ham- 
mered into shape ' ; but it is diflicult to see any connexion.] 
c 1450 Voc. in Wr -Wulcker 589, Incussorinm, a causer, 
quidam malleolus est. CX450 Metr, Voc. ibid. 627, /«- 
cnssoria, cawser. 

t Cau*sereSS. Obs. A female causer. 

163X Celestina iv. 54 Thou false Witch, thou Causeresse of 
secret errors. 

II Causeuse (k(Jzn‘‘z). [F., fem. of causeur fond 
of talking or conversation.] A small sofa on which 
two persons can sit. 

1883 A. G. Hardy But yet a Worn, 163 She sat down on 
the low causeuse in the window. 

Causeway (kg-zw^Oi Forms: 5 eawce 
wey, cawcy wey, 6-8 oausey-way ; 6- cause- 
way, causeway; also 6-7 oausway, 7 oaws- 
way, oowBway, (caused-, cawsedway), oasse-. 
way, case way, Se. caulsway. [In I6th c. 
cauci-wey, catuy-toey, f. cauc^, caucy Causey -b 
Way. The compound has to a great extent 
taken the place of the simple caus^, which, where 
it survives in local use, is apt to he treated as 
a corruption of this. On the other hand, ety- 
mologists have erroneously guessed that causeway 
was merely a corruption of causey.l 

1 . A road formed on a ‘causey’’ or moimd; a 
raised road across a low or wet place, or piece of 


water ; formerly also applied to a mole or landing- 
pier running into the sea or a river ; = Causey 2. 

The Giant's Causeioay (or Causey) : a natural formation 
in county Antrim, Ireland,^ consisting of a collection of 
basaltic columns extending like a mole or pier into the sea. 

C1440 Promp. Pan). 64 Cawcewey [A'. H. cavuce, X499 
cawcy wey], cahetum, 1571 Campion Hist. Irel. xi. v. 
(1633) 8t Edified sundry ^stles, cawswayes, and bridges. 
a x6ig D.aniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 28 Finding the case- 
way long and the bridge narrow. 1643 Evelyn Diary 
12 Nov., To crosse a vally by a causeway and a bridge 
built over a small river. 1651 Jer. Taylor Course Serm. 
i. viii. 93 Dig down the Causeywayes. x66z Fuller Wor- 
thies I. 34 Builders of Bridges . . and makers of Caused- 
waieii, or Causways (which are Bridges over dirt). x6(^ 
Pepys Diary 5 Jan., The .. running out of causeways into 
the river, 175^ Mouse Amer. Geog. II. 423 Narrow cause- 
ways are raised a foot and a half on each side, for. .foot 
passengers. X855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 244 A narrow 
paved causeway which ran across the bog. X853 Phillips 
Rivers Yorksh. ix. 244 Roman roads .. traversing the., 
maishy ground by causeways. 

Jig. 1642 S. Ash Refuge most Oppressed 23 The Lord 
our Saviour hath cast up such, a caus-way to Heaven. 

2 . A highway; usually a paved way, such as 
existed before the introduction of macadamizalion. 
Now historical, or forming part of the name of 
ancient ways, esp. the Roman roads, the military 
roads of the i7thc., etc.; = Causey 3, 4. 

i6xx CoRYAT CrudRies 33 Betwixt Nevers and Moulins 
was a goodly faire pitched casse-way. x6ii Speed TheeR. 
Gt. Brit. xxii. (1614) 43/2 That ancient causey-way, which 
is called 'Watling Street. X708 Luttrell Brief Rel. 30 Sept., 
To encamp on the causey ways of Dovay and Arras. 1709 
Steele Tatler Na 36 r 6 The Confederate Army extends 
. .on the Causeway between Tournay and Lisle, to Epain. 
1726 Swift _C<Jrr. Wks. 1841 II. 596 Gallop a foundered 
horse ten miles upon a causeway and get home safe. x85x D . 
Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. ui. ii. 53 The Roman road 
popularly styled the Fishwives' causeway. _ xS6o Froude 
H, E. VI. 177 The road or causeway on which Wyatt was 
expected to advance, ran nearly on the site of Piccadilly. 

h. Jig. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. in. v. 22 Much I mervailed, To see so 
large a caus-way in his head. 1^6 J. Hall Horx Vac. 56 
These are Cause-wayes of ambition as well as fame. 1649 
J, H, Motion to Pari. 14 Whatdirecter caus-way could you 
nnde to the aggiandizadon of your owne glory? 1672 
Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 76 Who hath paved a broad 
Causway with Mortal Virtue thorow his kingdom. 

3 . Put for Causey in other senses. 

X828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, I. .care not which side of the 
causeway my daughter and I walk upon, so we may keep 
our road in peace and quietness. x8S3 Reade Chr. John- 
stone 17s She drew near enough to the wall to allow room 
for another on the causeway. X878 Huxley Physiogr. 170 
A causewt^ has been erected on the beach to arrest the 
progress of the sea. 1830 Gtcue Lavarie T. ix, viii, (1849) 
433 A woful thing to have heard as causeway talk. 

Causeway (kg-zw^*), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To pave with cobbles or pebbles. 
Chiefly as a (supposed) anglicizing of Causey v. 

1740 Williams in Phil. Trans, XLI. 468 A Circle of Two 
Feet Diameter , . causwayed with small stones laid edge- 
ways. 18x4 Scott in Lockhart (1839) ^9^ The streets 

flagged instead of being causewayed. 1848 H. Miller 
First Impr. xi. (1857) 175 Quartz pebbles, wed in cause- 
waying footways. 1854 — Sch. ij* Schm. xii. (1858) 267 A 
few loads of water-rolled pebbles for causewaying a floor. 

2 . To fill up, or cross, with a raised causeway, 

X870 Daily Hews 24 Sept., They were causewaying the 

approaches to the timber -platfoim with grassy sods. 1887 
E. D. Morgan in Proc. R. Geog. Soc. IX. 237 The worst 
paits had been roughly bridged or causewayed. 

Hence Cau’sewayed ppl. a,, Cau'sewaying vbl. 
sb. (Mostly for causeyed, -tng.') 

1865 Daily Tel. 28 Nov. 7/3 Ten miles along the cause- 
wayed track. X876 Page Advd. Textd/k. Ceol. vii. 136 
Their extensive use iu causewaying and macadamising. 
x88a R. JMunro Sc. Lake Dwellings 22 What maybe called 
a rough, loose causewaying of stones. 

Causey (kg'Zfi, -zijkg'stft), sb. Forms : 4 cauce, 
kauce, cause, oauoi, 4-6 cause!, 4-7 cawse, 5 
caulce, calse, 5-7 causy, 5-8 oawsey, 6 caucey, 
caucie, causie, cawse7,cauBay, calsey, causeie, 
6-7 oawsy, calcey, calceis, Sc. calsay, 7 oaus- 
sey, cawsie. Sc. casey, 6- causey. Also 5 
cauebie, cawchie; ohaucie. [ME. cauci, a. 
ONF. (Norman) caucie, earlier cauciee (Picard 
cauchie from catichiee, Parisian chauciee occas. 
chaucie, now cliaussee^Vx. caussada, Sp. calzada 
late L. calcedta, calcidta, in Du Cange (who has 
also via calciata, littus calciatuvr, cheminus cal- 
ciatus ; prob. f. a late L. calcidre ‘ to stamp with 
the heels, to tread’, recorded by Du Cange. The 
meaning would then be a mound or dam made firm 
by stamping or treading down. 

This is strengthened by the fact that calciSre in med.L. 
Interchanges wth calcare to ‘ tread, stamp and that cal- 
c&ta, calcdtum are actually found instead of calcidta, cal- 
datum ; also Calcdgium for the droit <* chaussie or road- 
toll. The Romanic forms are (necessarily) identical with 
those derived from L. cakedre to shoe (It. calsare, Sp. 
calzar, Cat. calsar, Pr. caussar, OF. cauchier, caucier, 
chancier, F. chawsser), whence some have suggested the 
meaning ‘shod way’, whatever this might be. Diez and 
others have conjectured a vb, of type *calcedre, or *cal- 
ddre, from calx, ealcem ‘lime’, and taken calcedta as 
something built or formed with lime ; but there is no trace 
of such a sense in any language.^ Other med.L. forms were 
cakea mound, high way, paved way, also calceia, calee- 


ium, calceia, all app. formed on the French. The OF. forms 
in -ie (from end of 12 th c represent earlier ones in -itei the 
Anglo-F. would be caucee, cauce.) 

+ 1 . A mound, embankment or dam, to retain 
the water of a river or pond. Obs. 

[ciiyo Charter Hen. II, in DugdaIeA/o;/<xjf. (1683) I. 914 
Terra quam vivaiia sua et calcim sum occupabunt.] c X330 
Aith. ^ MerLyys^ Opon a cauci bi abroke. x3o^io Act 
I Hen. VIII, ix. Preamb., A Cawsey exteiidyng a Myle, . 
ynclosyth the Water of themysfrom the Kingeshygh Waye, 
160T Holland Pliny vi. xxvii. I. X39 Spasines . , opposed 
inightie dams and causies \apposUis molibtes) against those 
riuers. 161 x Cotgr., Chaussee, the causey, banke, or damme 
of a pond or of a liuer. 1743 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's 
Voy. 187 These Causeys, .are of no little Use, both to keep 
in the Wateis of these (ikinals, and for those to walk on 
who drag the Boats along. 1774 Goldsm. Hat, Hist, (iB 6 s) 
1. VI. 480 This dike, or causey, is sometimes ten. .feet thick, 
at the foundation, 

2 . A raised way formed on a mound, across a 
hollow, esp. low wet ground, a bog, marsh, lake, 
arm of the sea, etc. ; a raised footway by the side 
of a carriage road liable to be submerged in wet 
weather. More fully called catiseymay, now 
Causeway ; causey being now less used. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 3088 porow myres, 
hylles & vales He made brugges and causes. — Chron. 
Z.rt«^.(i8io)i83 Was Jier non entre. .Bot a streite kauce, 
at t>e end a drauht brigge. CT4So Merlin 380 At the 
foote of the castell was ainaras. .and thereto was noon entre 
saf a litill cawchie that was narrowe and stisute. Ibid. 
604 Aboue this marasse was a chaucie , . of the biede of a 
spere lengthe made of chalke and sand. X577 Holinshed 
Chron. III. 830 He. .made a continunll causie of timber ouer 
the marshes from Walthamstow to Locke bridge. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitud Anil. i. xiii. (1622) 23 Hauing.. cast 
bridges and causeyes \pontcsque et aggeres] ouer the moist 
and deceitfull passages of the bogs. 1604 E. G[rimston] 
D'Atosta's Hist. Indies v, xiii. 362 There was in the midst 
of the Lake where the Cittie of Mexico is built, foure large 
cawseies in crosse. x6xx Bible Prov. xv, 19 The way of 
the righteous is made plaine. Marg. Hebr. is raised vp 
as a causey. x6zz Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 66 A Calcey 
or Calsway is a passage made by art of Earth, Gravel, 
Stones and such like.. through surrounded grounds. 1643 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. II, 509 A Stone- Causey thorow 
a Bogg. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. Pisa a68_ Castel d'Ovo, 
built on a rock in the Sea, having an artificial Caussey or 
Mole leading to it from the shore. CX7X0 Hearns Gloss. 
Langtoft's Chron., Kauce, causey, .commonly taken with 
us for a High way, or Bank, ramed in Marshy Ground for 
Foot passage, tho' even sometimes the Ways for Horse 
Passage are also known by this name, such as that beyond 
Friar Bacon’s Study in Oxford [Abingdon Road]. xBsg 
Bryant Let. 16 June, A noble causey, with parapets and a 
pavement of hewn stone, has been lately made over the 
low grounds . . as the new Appian way. x86o J. P. Ken- 
nedy Horse Shoe R. xli. 130 A swamp, .rendered passable 
by a causey of timber. 1B77 E. Peacock N.-W, Line, Gloss. 
fb. The solid mounding at the ends of a bridge. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxiii, 721 He and his men 
were by the bridge on the causey, raynging on bothe sydes. 

o. Sometimes applied to an arched viaduct. 
x6i5 G. Sandys Tram, n. 127 Athwart the plaine there 
extendeth a caussey supported with aiches. 

t d. Sometimes app, a row of stepping stones, 
1508 Yong Dtanam, 71 Vpon a fine causey of stones most 
artificiallie laide in order, they passed all ouer into the 
iland [vnas piedras . .puestas in orden), 

fe. T/ie Giant's Causey, see Causeway. Obs. 
1811 Pinkerton Petrol. II. 301 That kind of earthy lime- 
stone, which appears under the Giant's causey in Ireland. 

'}• 3 . Hence, A highway (as originally raised and 
paved). Applied esp. to the Roman roads, and 
still given as a proper name to some considered 
Roman, as the DeviVs Causey (or Causezuay) in 
Northumberland. Otherwise Obs. 

*495 Will of Bp. of Llaadaff ^om.er%ei Ho.\ Vie Reg- 
vulgariter Cawsey. X340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, xvii, The 
causey or hygh way leading from Algate to White chapel 
church. 1577 Eden & Willes Hist, Tram. 254 They de- 
termined also to make three causeys or hygh wayes by land. 
x6o6 Holland Sneton. lo To make a cawsie or high-way, 
form the Adiiatick Sea, by the ridge or side of the Atoo- 
nine hill, 1670 Milton P. L. x. 416 Satan went down The 
causey to Hell-gate, 1704 Heahne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 372 
The Cawsey, cmled Via Appia. ^ 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. 
Gt. Brit, II. i. ii. (1743I 303 Evident footsteps of a Roman 
Causey, or Military Way. X713 Steeix EngUshman No. 
31. 202 A new Causey from Lisle to Dunkirk. 
h.Jig 

1574 WHiTGiFT Dqf. Aunsw. hi. Wks, 1831 1. 322 To walk 
in the broad and beaten way, as it were the common causey 
of the commandment, rather than an outpath of theexample. 

4 . e^. A paved way ; the paved part of a way. 
Still dial. 

1430 E. E. Wills (1882) 8s To the causy atte Wyke, iiij<f. 
xgay Test. .F&ir (Surtees) V. 228 To the amendyng of Fris- 
ton hie waye and caucey. 153a Palsgr. 203/2 Causey in a 
hye way, chamsee. 157a Huloet, A caucie or a waye paued. 


X58X Savilb Taciiud Hist. iii. xxl. (1591) lab, He com- 
manded the third Legion to make stand vpon the cawsey of 
the Posthumian way [in ipso aggere vise Postumiami]. 
X659 Louth Ch. Ace. iv. 286 (Peacock H.-W. Line, Gloss.) 
For paving the causey in the church-yard. 1768 Tuciser 
Lt. Hat. (1832) I. 634 To turn her upon the flowery turf 
of reward, rather than the rocky-pointed causey of punish- 
ment. 1877 Holdemess Gloss, (E!D.S.), Cawsey. .a raised 
and paved side- walk, or one across a fold-yard, but often 
any foot path. 1877 E. Peacock H.-W. Line. Gloss, (E. 
D. S.), Causey, a footpath, especially when made oi flag- 
stones or paved with cobbles. 
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CATTTEL. 


CAUSEY. 

5 . esp A or part of a s-treet, paved with j 

cobbles or sni.all boulders (or blocks of trap or 
granite , as distinguished from flag-stones ; a 
street pavement. Chiefly .Sr. 

The w hole street may be a causey; or the road-way may 
lie causey, w hile the side walks are flagged, or the side w alks 
(.aiisey and the centre macadamired. 

CraiPH c/ tke caiisty. the centie or highest part of the 
pavement, as must public, conspicuous, or honourable. 

*53$ STtwsBT C«?«. Stof. Ill- 561 Throw all the toun, 
Quhair on thestairis .and all the calsay wnder, Rycht mony 
stude that tyme on him to wunder. c 1338 Lysdesay Agst. 
S^'de jr*rt//r 30 Quhare euer thaygo it may be sene How 
kirk and calsay thaysoup dene. 1577 H.uimer Atic. Eccl, 
Ilisf, (xdipV 421 The streete commonly called the great 
Caw&y. 1384 J. Carmichael Left, in Wodr. Sac, 

(1S.14) 43s great bragging between them in the calsay of 
Edinburgh. 1387 in Korihent. N. ^ Q. I. 85 Fraynch Cal- 
say Makers to repair Calsayes in the Kow^tt. x6xi Bible 
1 Chiott. XYvi. x6 By the causey of the going vp [X568 The 
paved streate that goeth i^wrarde]. 1635 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862; I. 149 Truth wnil yet keep the crown of the 
causey in Scotland. 1650 Row Hist. Kirk 511 The croun, 
scepter, and sword of honour, .which, .the Noblemen them- 
.selves carried up the casey of Edinburgh, a 1774 Fercus- 
soN Eiectian Poems (1845) 42 Glower round the cawsey, up 
and down. xSxxi Scott AUat xvil 18x3 Galt Entail III. 

X. 95, It could ne'er he expected that I would let them be 
married on the crown-o’-the-causey. 1840 Browkins Sor- 
dcUa V. Wks. II. 3^ This companion slips On the smooth 
causey. 1848 S. Bamford Early Days ix. (1859) g8 A 
neatly paved footpath and a causey for carts. 

6. A piece of pavement (of cobbles, as dis- 
tinguisbed from flag5\ a paved area. Chiefly Sc. 

1481-90 Howard Hemek. Bks. (1S41) 505 To Robt. Buk- 
ton for the makyng of the causey at the stabill dore. _ i6n 
T. J.uii s Vay, 60 We made a Hearth or Causie in the 
middle of the house- 1^3 Gerbier Counsel 98 Rogues 
have taken up the causey or pavement before a doore. 
xB8o Antrmt 4- Damn Gloss. _(K. B- S.), Cawsey, caspr, the 
paved or hard-beaten place in front of or round about a 
farmhouse. 

7 . alfrzd. and Comh., as causey-cleaner, -crown 
(see 5), -lamp, -maker, -making, -saint, -side', 
t ealsay-paifcer (Sc,\ a street-walker. 

1786 Burns Brigs of Ayr xs? To whom our moderns are 
but *causw-cleaners. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 105 
He keeps the *causey-crown. 1578 Glasgow Town Council 
Free, in Hist. Glasgow (18811 133 The expense of the *cal- 
say-malcing. AiBSS Lykdesay Tre^. 378 Off *calsay- 
palkaris, nor of publycanis. i86a in Hislop’s Proa. Scot. 

83 He's a ^causey saint and a house dell. 1631 Culpepper 
£>tg Physic. 41 By a ^Causey side in the middle of a field 
by Paddington. 

Gau'Sey; ®- Chiefly Sc. and dial, [f. the sb.] 
To pave with small stones. Hence Oau'seyingr 
•ohl. sb, 

1^8 Lelakd liin. IV. ia6 Martin Bridge, .well causled 
with Stone at both Endes. 1596 Wills ^ luv, N. C. (i860) 
11. 341 To the mendinge and cawsiinge with stonnes, of 
heighe-w;ayes. 1658 Sir T. Browne Wks. (1852) III. 496 
By clearing the fennes . . and soe comprehending cawsing, 
paving, drayning, etc, 1758 Monthly Rea. 631 Where the 
irattom is clay, or where it is causeyed. x8as Scott Nigel 
iii, These London kirkyards are causeyed with through 
stones. 1877 Peacock N.-W, Line. Ghss. (£. D. S.), 
Causey, to pave. * We mun hev our court-yard causied 
fCausidic. 06 s. [see next] *A lawyer, 
attumey, aduocate, or procter’ (Cockeram 1623). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Catisidick, a lawyer, a pleader, an 
advocate or counsellor. 

Hence CausiOicade (as title of a poem). 

g 43 (/(Y/«) Causidicade. A Panegyri-Satir6-. .Poem. 
aXLSidical (kgzi'dikal), a. [f. L. causidic-us 
pleader, cotmsel, (f. causa cause -f- -tfiV/ar saying, 
tellingl -h -AL.] Of or pertaining to a pleader of 
legal causes. 

a 1797 H. Walpole Mem, Geo. HI (1845) 1. xvL 2+1 His 
foul tongue and causidical boldness . . offered him. as a 
proper tool to [the] Court. 1796 J. Ahstey Pleaded s Guide 
(1803) 86 A bold Causidical appearance, G. S. Faber 
Chris! s Disc, Caperuaum Introd. 29 Causidical dexterity 
. .employed, .to make, -the worse appear the better cause. 

Causiugf (kQ'zit]), vbl. sb. The action of the 
vb. Cause. (Now chiefly gemndial.) 

1651 Hobbes Leuialh i, xii. 53 Things that have no part 
at all in the causing of it. 

Cau'sin&f, ppl. a. That causes. 

1829 Jas. Mill Hunt. Mind xiv. § 2 (1869) 43 * Cause ' in 
these cases is a short name for 'causing object’. _ 1883 
Hatreds Mag, Nov. 878 Tlie causing cause of the building. 
Hence Can’siugfness. 

i8ag Jas. Mill Hunt. Mind xiv, g a (1869) 43 Cause and 
Effect are often used in the abstract sense, in which case 
Cause means the same thing as would be expressed by 
Caustngness. 

Causion, ohs. form of Caution. 
tCait'SOll. Ohs, [a. med.L. causon burning 
fever (Dn Cange), a. Gr. Kobaatv burning heat, f. 
uat- : see Caustic.] ? Inflammation, ? heartburn. 

139B Trevisa Barth. DeP. R, (W. de W.) vii. xli. 234 
Somtyme Colerahyghte Causon, for it brennyth and kynd- 
lyth the spyrytuall membres. xfkSi Lovell Hist. Anim, 4* 
Mitt, 302 Some apply it against the heart, to help causons, 
and heate. 

CatLStic (kg'stik), a, and sb. [ad. L. causHc-us 

a. Gr. KavariKbs capable of burning, caustic, f, 
KtuiffT-Ss burnt, burnable, f, nai- (future Kavd-) to 
bum. Cf. F, caustiq}iel\ 

A. adj, 1. Burning, corrosive, destructive of 
organic tissue. 


*SSS Euen Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 229_ Albeit the water 
of the sea haue a certeynecaustikequalitieageynstpoyson. 
1563 T. Gale Antidot. i. viL s (^usticke medicynes which 
doe remoue, and take awayfyithines in vlcers._ 1605 Timme 
Quersit. i. vi. 25 Causticke and burning simples. 1727 
Bradley Pant. Did, I. s.v. Gourdy Ihis Stone, .from 
its . . caustick or burning Quality, alone destroys Warts. 
1863-72 Watts CJum. Diet, I. 8x8 In the old lan^age of 
surgery, caustics were divided into the actual, such as red- 
hot iron and ntoxa, and the potential, such as strong alka- 
lis, acids, nitrate of silver. 

b. Caustic bougie : a bougie armed with a piece 
of caustic. 

1800 Med, yrnl. III. 480 (Rustic bougies, applied to the 
urethra under pretence of removing strictures. X805 find. 
XIV. 474 The superiority of the caustic over the common 
bougie 

c. Client . Caustic alkali', a name given to the 
hydrates of potassium and sodium, called caustic 
potash (KHO) and caustic soda (NaliO) respec- 
tively; caustic volatile alkali ox caustic ammonia, 
ammonia as a gas or in solution; caustic lime, 
quick lime (CaO). 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 143 These flies, 
thus dried . .yield a great deal of volatile caustic-salt. X79X 
Hamilton Berihollet’s Dyeing I. 1. i. v. 80 Caustic alkali 
tinges the infusion of galls of a dork red. i8ix A T. Thom- 
son Loiui. Disp. (1818) 564 Take . . water of caustic kali, 
nine fluid ounces. 1813 Sir H. "DtsTt Agric. Chem. (1814) 
21 Lime applied in its Caustic state acquires its hardness 
and durability, by absorbing the aerial acid. X843 Todd 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 102 Add solution of caustic 
mooia. 1869 Roscoe Client. 200 Potassium hydroxide 

or Caustic potash . . is a white substance soluble in half its 
weight of water, and acts as a powerful caute^, destro3'ing 
the skin. 1876 Harley A/af. Med, 147 Caustic Soda 

d. gen. Burning, (^rare.) 

1863 Possibil. Creation 148 At the tops of mountains . . 
the sun's rays are capableof producing very caustic results. 

< 2 .. fig, That m.'ikes the mind to smart : said of 
language, wit, humour, and, by extension, of per- 
sons ; shaijj, bitter, cutting, biting, sarcastic. 

[Not in Johnson 1755.] 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl, (L.) 
And mirth he has a particular knack in extracting from his 
guests, let their humour be never so caustic or refractory. 
18x8 Scott Rob Roy iv. His shrewd, caustic, and some- 
what satirical remarks. 1842 Macaulay Gt., Ess. 

(1877) 677 Those who smarted under his caustic jokes. 
18^ Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, n. xviii. 147 Well, ma, I think 
you are more caustic than Amy. 

3 . Math. Epithet of a curved surface formed by 
the ultimate intersection of luminous rays proceed- 
ing from a single point and reflected or refrafcted 
from a curved surface ; also of the curve formed 
by a plane section of a caustic surface. A caustic 
by reflexion is called a catacaustic, that by refrac- 
tion a diacaustic. So caustic line, surface. 

[So called because the intensity of &e light, and con- 
sequently of the heat, is in general greater at a point on 
this surface than at neighbouring points not on it, and at 
special points may become sufiidently intense to initiate 
combustion in a body there placed. The focus of a con- 
cave mirror is the cusp of its caustic for incident parallel 
rays.] 

*7*7~5* Chambers Cycl,, Caustic curve, in the higher 
geometry, a curve formed by the concourse or coincidence 
of the rays of light reflected or reft acted from some other 
curve. 1869 Tyndall Notes on Light § 101 The interior 
surface of a common drinking-glass is a curved reflector. 
Let the glass he nearlyfllled with milk, andalighted candle 
placed beside it, a caustic curve will be drawn on the surface 
of the milk. Ibid, § x66 Spherical lenses have their caustic 
curves and surfaces form^ by the intersection of the re- 
fracted rays. 

B. sb. 

1 . Med. A substance which bums and destroys 
living tissue when brought in contact with it. 
Common or Lunar caustic : nitrate of silver pre- 
pared in sticks for surgical use. 

1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav, i. vii. 8 Costicke . . beeyng 
laid on the sore doeth mortefie it. e x6oo B. Jomson Elegy 
LadyPawlei (R.) Put Your hottest caus licks to, burne, lance, 
or cut. X722 De Foe Plague (1884) iii 'They burnt them 
with Causticks, 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. (L.) He ap. 
plied caustic to the wart, x8oo Med. jml. III. 290 The 
application of lunar caustic to strictuiea 1879 Harlan Eye- 
sight V. sa Quick-lime acts as a powerful caustic. 

*634 Austin Medii. 197 With his Causticks of Repentance, 
he charitably burnt out, taad purged the corruptions of 
Mens^consciences. 18x7 Scott IVav. xx, Pride, .applies its 
caustic as an useful though severe remedy. 1832 L. Hunt 
Bacchus in Tusc, 221, 1 should like to see a sni^e . . fasten 
with all his teeth and caustic upon that sordid villain. 

2 . Math, s= Caustic curve or suifcue : cf. A. 3. 

xya^-gx Ckaaibers Cycl. av., Every curve has its twofold 

caustic, vj^^Phil. Trmis, XLII. 343 In the next place, 
the Caustics, by Reflexion and Refraction, are determined. 
x86o Tyndall Notes on Light § 100 When a large fraction 
of the spherical surface is employed as a mirror, the rays 
are pot all collected to a point; their intersections, .form a 
luminous surface, .called a caustic (German, Brennfiache). 

tCau'stical, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
caustic nature or operation. 

cx66o Wiseman Surg. G.) If extirpation be safe, the best 
way will be by caustical medicines or escaroticks. 170a £. 
Baynard Cold Baths it. (1709) 337 The Caustical Salts. 
Caustically (kg’stikali), adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
In a caustic manner. 

i8to 'Bat' Cricket Man, 100 A writer.. caustically re- 
marked. 1876 E. Mellor Priesih, v. sox Their diver- 


gences of opinion have been caustically likened . . to the 
foxes which Samson bound, which, though united at their 
tails, were wide apart in tiieir bodies, and widest of all at 
their heads. 

CatL'SticatC) ®- rare~'^. [f. Caustic -i- -ate 3.] 
trans. To render caustic ; = Causticizb. Hence 
Cau'sticated ppl. a. 

X790 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 313 Salt of tar- 
tar causticated by quicklime. 

So Can’Sticatox, one who applies, or advocates 
the application of, caustic. 

x8oo Med. Jml. HI. 480 When^ radical cures have been 
confidently promised by the causticators. 

Causticity (kgsti'siti). [f. Caustic -i- -ity. 
Cf. F. causticitil\ 

1. Caustic quality; burning pungent taste; the 
property of destroying or corroding organic tissue. 

177s Priestley in PhiL Trans. LXII. 254 Free from caus- 
ticity. 179X Macie ibid. LXXXI. 57s This solution^ had 
an alkaline taste, but seemingly with little, if any, causticity. 
1802 Playfair Illustr, Hutton. The. 533 The causticity 
produced in limestone by exposure to fire. 1830 Linoley 
Nat. Syst. Boi. 7 Acridity, causticity, and poison, are the 
general character of this suspicious order. 

2. jig. of speech or humour. 

178s H. Walpole Lett. Ctess Ossory II. 220, I .. en- 
deavoured to repair my causticity. x8x6 Scott Aniiq. xiii. 
With his usual dry causticity of humour. 1866 Freer 
Regency Anne of A. I. i. 20 The duke was witty, and 
famous for the causticity of his tongue. 

Causticize (kg-stissiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. 
-t- -IZE.] trans. To render caustic. 

x88i Nature XXIII. 236 On causticising sodium carbon- 
ate solutions with lime. 

Causticly (kg-stikli), adv. rare. [f. Caustic 
a. + -liT 5^.] In a caustic manner. 

1870 Aihenseunt 31 Dec. 878 He touched causticly the im- 
moralities, excesses, and crimes of the dwellers in Antioch. 

Can’sticness. rare. = Causticity. 

»3x in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Caustive, Caustok, obs. ff. Costive, Cabtock. 
Causy, variant form of Causey. 

'I* Caut, V. Obs. See quot. 

168S R. Holme Armoury il 134/2 A Panther Cauteth, 
which word is taken from the sound of his voice. 

Caut(e, obs. f. caught ; see Catch v. 
t Cau'tel, sb, Obs, or arch. Forms : 4 cautell, 
{north, cawteile), 4-7 oavLtil(e, 5 cauteel, caw- 
tele, 5-6 oawtel(le, 5-7 oautell(e, 6 cautill, (i'e. 
oauteil), 4-7 cautele, 4-7 (9) cautel. [a, F. cau- 
tile (13th c. in Littr^), ad. L. cautcla of Roman 
Law (whence also Pr., Sp., It. cautela) precaution, 
f. catit- ppl. stem of caveie to take heed.] 

1. A crafty device, artifice, stratagem ; a trick, 
sleight, deceit. 

138. Wyclif Servt. Sel. Wks. I. 6 Make knowe to J>e 
peple the cautelis of Anticrist. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr, Sowle 
n. lx. (1859) 57 Techinge me for to caste .sleyghtes and 
cauteles, X349 Compi. Scot. xiv. iz8 Be ane subtile cauteil 
thai gart pausanias seruitur pas to the tempil. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 11. xxi. § 9 The fraudes, cauteU, impostures, 
and vices of euery profession. 16x1 Cotgr., Cautelle, a 
wile, cautell, sleight. 

b. Applied to things material. 

CX440 GestaRom, 123 (Had. MS.) What dude he but 
yede, and purveyde him of iij cautils ; scil of an honest 
Garlonde of Rede Rosys. 1^33-4 Act 23 Hen. VIII, vii. 
No . . person . . with any demse or engine made of heare, 
canuas, or with any other cautele shall . . take any frie, 
spawne, or broode of yeles. 

2. Cunning, craftiness, wiliness, trickery. 

c X37S Barbour Troy’bk. u. 1x4 A, what to he wys mane 
rytht wele It geynes to haue he cawteile That he he not the 
forspekere. c X394 P. PL Crede 303 But knewen men her 
cautel & her queynt wordes, pei wolde worchypen_ hem 
nou3t but a litel. 1548 Act 2^ 3 Edw. VI, xxiv. § i Thieves, 
which .. by Craft and Cautme do escape from the same 
without Punishment. C1580 Hatton in Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) *lv. 289 Be free from cawtell. 

3 . Caution, wariness, heedfulness. 

igxx Elyot Gov. I. iv, There is required to be therein [in 
their hearts] moche cautele and sobrenesse. 1555 Eden 
Decades W, Ind, (Arb.) 186 With great cautele least any 
parte of their legges or feete bee seene. 1613 Suerley 
Trav. Persia 78 As I would preserue my selfe with more 
cautel heereafter. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 170 
To entertain them in mutual cautele and suspicion. 

4 . A precaution ; in Law, etc., an exception, re- 
stiiction, or leservation made for precaution’s sake. 

154X Elyot Image Gov, 37 One meruailouse cautell he 
vsed, that is to saie, one man was not oftentymes in that 
truste of espial. 1563 Foxe A. ^ M, (1596) oog/'a Without 
cautels & exceptions. 1585 Jas. I Ess, Poesie 5.3 

Revlis and cautelis to be obsemit and eschewit in Scottis 
Poesie. x586.Fulkb Agst. Allen 418 (T.) For cautele and 
provision against the like sins. ^ 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerent, m. viii. xgx Which negative Excommunication, is • . 
either a bare punishment, or a cautell and animadversion. 
x86i C. W. _Goodwin Mosaic Costnog. in Ess. 4 r R-esi. 209 
With such limitatioas,^ cautels and equivocations. 

b. Eccl. A caution or direction for the proper 
administration of the sacraments ; esp. iu cautels 
of the Mass. 

*B 4 * Barnes Wks. (1573) 308/2 Why doe not by this reason 
your owne priestes abstayne from the wine, seeing that this 
perill may also chaunce to them, as your cautelles of y* 
Masse doe graunt. 1638 ^KTvtStrid. Lyndom. 1. 61 The 
cautels of the Masse appoint what is to bee done in case the 
Priest, being drunk before, cast up the host, R. B. K. 

Parallel Liturgy w, Mass-bk, 59 As we may see in these two 
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cautels of the Masse. x88o Edin. Rev. Apr, s86 The re- 
ception on the part of certain Ritualists of the Roman 
' Cautels ’ for the celebration of the Mass. 

Tf As adj. =Cacteloi]S. 

x6a6 G. WEoodcockeJ tr. Ivstinds Hist. loS Mistrusting' 
himselfe to be deceiued by some cautel treason. x6i6 
Rullokaki Cantele, warie, circumwect. 1639 G. Daniei, 
Eiclus. xii. 31 Be circumspect and Cautele to thy foe. 
t Caniiel, V. Ohs. rare—^. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
OF. cazitekr, cauteller 'to deceiuej beguile, cousen ’ 
(Cotgr.).] irons. To devise cunningly or craftily. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 62 It was wisely cauteled by 
the penner of these savoury Miracles ..why Sara., should 
be more Devil-haunted then any of the possessed Men. 

•I* Cautelayre. Ohs. [Formation obscure : cf. 
C-i-UTEB and Cdlteler.] A knife-shaped instm- 
ment for cautery. 

1541 R. Copland Gjtydou's Quest. Chirttrg. (1379) 49 They 
be applyed to the lacn^’malls to consume the superfluous 
flesh, and [it] is done with a small actuall cautelayre. Lyke- 
wise to the temples with a cautelayre to close the veynes. 

t Oan'telons, a. Ohs. or arc/i. Also 6-7 cau- 
tilOTia, 7- ulous. [a. F. cauteleux (Pr. cautelos, 
Sp. cauteloso), on L. type *cauteldsm, f. cautela ; 
see prec. and -ous.] 

1 . Full of cautels ; deceitful, crafty, artful, wily. 

X38. Wychf Senn. Sel. Wks. I. 223 Ypocritis hen cautel- 
lous for to take men in wordis. c 1430 Henryson Mot. Fab. 
16 The Fence seemes craftie and cautelous. 1309 Barclay 
SAip o/Fooles (1570) 13 By falshood lining, and by wayes 
cautelous, X607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 33 Your Sonne , . caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. x66x Morgan Sph, 
Gentry ii. iii. 36 An Adder or Sn^e. .signifying his cautu- 
lous devises and deceivable policies. 1840 Browning Sor~ 
dello IV. 364 Cautelous Old Redbeard. 

2 . Cautious, wary, heedful, circumspect. 

x374 Hbllowes Gneuani's Ep. (1584) 308 , 1 doe.. approve, 
that men with their wives be cautelous. x6ia Woodall 
Sni^. Mate Wks. (1653) 239 That they be exceeding cautel- 
ous and warie in the inward use of all Mineral medicines. 
<1x734 North Lives III. 52 This makes all 'dealing with 
them very nice and cautelous. 1829 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
Rroleg., I have been cautelous in quoting mine authorities, 
b. Const, of, inf, or clause. 

X625 Kin£s Insir. E. Drummond in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1639) I. 162 You must be cautelous not to proceed any 
further in this business. X628 Feltham Resolves i, xxiii. 
Wks. (1677) 48 To be more cautelous of him. 1639 R. Ver- 
NEV in V. Papers (i8s3)_ 223 They are very cautelous how 
they let any thinge of this nature passe, xAto Baxter Cure 
Cih-Div. 343 To be cautelous what wife we choose, a xC/jj 
Barrow Senn, Wks. 1716 I. 2B3 We are to be cautelous of 
meddling with controversies. 
tCaix‘telous]y,fl<A'. Ohs. [f, prec. + -iy 2 ] 
In a cautelous manner. 

1 . Craftily, deceitfully, artfully. 

X475 Canton Jason 87 Your uncle hath sent you hether 
cautelously. .to thende that he might obteyne your royame. 
1309 Act I Hen. VJII, v. § 3 As much Money as the Goods 
. .(so cautelously customed) amounted unto. x6xo Donne 
Pseudo.Mart, x. 264 Falsely and cautelously insinuated. 

2 . Cautiously, warily, circumspectly. 

x6xa Holland Camdetis Brit. Pref., I have beene so 
sparing and cautelously forecasting in my coniectures. X683 
Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. x. 16 Be wise to cany your 
selves inoffensively and cautelously. 1692 Covt, Grace Con- 
ditional 49 He expresseth himself very cautelously. 

t Cau'telousness. 06 s. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Cautelous quality : a. craftiness ; b. wariness. 

1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. xliL 393^ Be they with 
never so much cautelousnesse and subtill circumspection 
clouded, a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1632) xs6 For caute- 
lousnesse to lookeere we leape. 1637 Baxter Present Th. 
39 A very great cautelousness. .woula be necessary. 

tCaU'telty, cauti'lity. Ohs. rare. [ad. 
OF. cauHliti, i. cautUe'. see Cautel and -itt. 
For the contracted form cf. subtility, suhtlety."} 
= Cautelousness. 

X354 Bale Bonneds Articles in Strype,Etfc/. Mem, 

III. I. xvi. 139 Such covered cautelty. ijjjSy Trial. Treas. 
(1830] 22 Circes, the witche, with her craflie cautilitie. 

Cauter (kg'tai). Also 6-7 cautere. [a. F. 
cautlre (Pr. cauteri, Sp. and It, cauterio), .ad. L. 
cauterium, a. Gr. xavriipioy branding iron ; or a. 
Gr. Kavrifp branding iron, f. nai-av to bum.] = 
Cautery i (to which 1554 may really belong;. 

XS34 Lr>. Berners Gold, Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) Svj, The 
fistma, where against thou hast giuen cautere. 2341 R. 
Copland Gnydon’s Quest. Chimrg. (1579) 50 How many be 
there of actual cauters. . ? 2677 wi-E Gentiles II. iv. 
140 Having their conscience cauterised or marqued with a 
cauter. x^ Daily Tel. 3 Aug., The liberal appliance of 
the actual cauter, i. e. the red-hot iron. x88x Syd, Soc. 
Lex., Cauter, an instrument for applying the actual cautery. 
Also, a liniment or application of a caustic character. 

Cauteraut (k 9 ‘t&a.nt), sh. and a, [as if f. a 
Fr. *cautirer to cauter : cf. Cautering.] 

A. sh. A cauterizing substance. 

1846 Worcester cites Loudon. 

B. adj. ‘Relating to a cautery or to caustic, 
or having the properties of either ’ {Syd. Soc. Ledl). 

t Cauterifieation. Ohs. = Cauterization. 

XS4X R. Copland Guydon's^ Quest. Chinrrg. (1379) _48 
What is cauterifieation 7 . . It is an operation made with 
fire artificially. 

+ Caniseiniig^f vhl. sh. Ohs. [f. as Cautebant 
+ -iKG 1.] = Cauterizing. (Also aitrih. atfpl. a.) 
ifito Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Cauierisaiim, the 
searing vp of a wounde, called by the Suigions Cautering. 


x688 R. Holme Armoury m. 324/2 The second is termed a 

Canting Iron, or a Cautering lion, or Searing Iron. 

t Cauiierism. 06s. [f. after Cauterize : see 
-ism.] The application of cautery. 

1640 Chil.uead tx.Ferrand’sLoveMelanch 262 (T.) Some 
use the cauterisms on the legs. x688 H. Wharton Euthus. 
Ch. of Rome 91 Necessitated to admit a Cauterism. 

‘t* Cauiierizate, 06s. rare- \ [f. lateL. 
cauterisarex see -ATE 3.] = Cauterize. 

X376 Baker Jemell of Health 104 a, If it toucheth the 
flesne, it doth cauterizate or burne. 

Cauterizatiou (k§:tcr3izfi-j3n). In 6 cau- 
terysocyon. [n. of action f. C.vutebize v. : see 
-.VTioN. Cf. F. caute}‘isationl\ The action of 
cauterizing, the application of cautery. 

1342 R. Copland Gnydoris Quest. Chirurg., Cauterysa- 
cyon . .is an operaoyon made w‘ fyre artyfycyally in y- body 
of man for certayne vtylyteM. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
333 f)f Cauterization, or giving the fire, as well actual as 
potential. 2876 Gross Dis. Bladder 53 Cauterization with 
the solid nitrate o^silver. 

Cauterize (kp-tersiz), v. Also -ise. [=F. 
cautiriser, ad. late L. cauterizare to bum or brand 
with a hot iron, f. canterium, ad. Gr> wavrijpiov 
branding-iron.] 

1 . Med. irons. To bum or sear with a hot iron 
or a caustic. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chimrg., After that 
they be cauterised ye must apply on the sayd places oyle of 
Roses. 1623 Massinger Bondman i. iii, Old festered sores 
Must be lanced to the quldc, and cauterized. 1733 Somer- 
viLLE Chase iv. 283. 1800 ts. Lagrangds Chem. II. 34a 
The acetic acid . . is . . .so caustic, that it corrodes and cau- 
terizes the skin. zSdg Public Opinion 28 Jan, 96 The boy's 
wound was cauterized and he is doing well. 

Jig. 1824-0 Landor Jmag, Conv. (1846) II. 222 'The un- 
soundness of doctrine is not cut off or cauterised. 2836 ‘ 
Proude Hist, Eng. II. 39 To suppose that he could cau- 
terize out heresy, 
b. absol. 

. * 3^3 T. Gale Aniidoi. n. 77 Thys water . . wyl cauterise 
like an whote yron. a 2631 Donne Senn. xxvi. 263 Whether 
he cauterize or foment, he is the same Rhysltian. 
f 2 . To brand with a hot iron. Ohs. 

2391 Percivall Sp, Did., Cauterisado, marked with a hot 
yron, or cauterised. 2684 ContempL State of Man ii. vi. 
(2699) xgi Furtive Slaves are Marked and Cauterized with 
Burning Irons. 

fig. 1609 Daniel Civ. Warres vitf. Ixxxiii, Now he must 
Bring home his Reputation Cauteris’d With th' idle Mark of 
serving Others Lust, 26x9 J. Taylor (Water P.) See. Base- 
ness Wks. II. 36 , 1 ■will Satyrize, cauterize, and stigmatize 
all the whole kennell of curres. 

3 . Jig. To ‘ sear deaden, render insensible (the 
conscience, feelings, etc.). In allusion to i Tim. 
iv. 2 KemvTTjpiaffjievcoy ISiau ffvreiSrjcfip ‘ having 
their conscience seared with a hot iron’. 

2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel, in Holinshed II. 217/2 His 
conscience was so cauterised. 2633 Bacon Ess. Atheism, 
Hypocrites ; which are euer Handling Holy Things, hut 
without Feeling. So as they must needs be cauterized in 
the End. 2677 Gale Cri, Gentiles II. iv. 241 When once 
conscience is by frequent repetition of sins, cauterised, 
dispirited, and made senselesse. 2807 Southey Espriella’s 
Lett. (1814) II. X03 Custom soon cauterizes human sym- 
pathy.^ 1874 PusEY Lent, Serm. 139 The true conscience, 
untill it is cauterised, will . . rebel against the false. 

Cauterized (kg-terdzd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Burnt by cautery; seared, 

2603 Florio Montaigne n. v. (1632) 203 A guiltie-cauter- 
ized conscience. 1651 Biggs NewDi^. V 243 'The cauterized 
or wounded part. 2633 R. Younge Agst. Drunkards 6 An 
habituated, infatuated, incorrigible, cauterized Dmnkard. 

Cauterizing (kg'teraiziq), vhl. sh. [f. as prec. 
+ -iNG 1 .] Burning with a hot iron or a caustic. 
(Now chiefly gerundial.) 

IM2 R. Copland Guydmis Quest. Chimrg. (Baker 2379) 
so To be kept open after the cauterising. is §5 Eden 
Decades W. Ind. ii. iv. (Arb.) xi9_ By cauterising with 
hotte Irens. 1607 Shaks. Timon v. i. 236. c 2720 W. Gib- 
son FarriePs Guide n. Ivi. (1738) 212 Cauterizing is per- 
formed by an Instrument made hot, or by corrosive or 
bunung Medicines. 2833-6 Todd Cyel. Anat. I. 433/2 No 
pain is excited by. .cauterizing a bone, 
b, attrih,, as in cauterizing iron. 

2373 Turberv. Falconrie 261 With a cauterizing yron, 
2727 Bradley Fam. Did. I. s.v. Cauterising instr., A 
cauterizing Button, to hum and sear the Head. _ 2850 W. 
Irving Mahomed’s Success, xlii. (1833) im The sight of the 
fire and cauterising irons again detenedhim. 
CaU'terizing,^/. G. That cauterizes. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 729 No marvel though Cantharides 
have such a Corrosive and Cauterizing quality. 

Cautery (kg-texi). [ad. L. cauterium brand- 
ing-iron, cautery, ad. Gr. mvrriptop branding- 
iron : see Cauter.] 

1 . A heated metallic instrument used for burning 
or searing organic tissue ; also a caustic drug or 
medicine for the same purpose. The former is 
called an actual, the latter a potmtial, cautery. 

1343 Tbaheron Vigo’s Chirurg., Ulcers 242 Let the bone 
heboied through, with a quadrate pointed cauterie. 2309 
A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 312/2 A little knobbe 
or tumor, which then with a glowing siluer Cauterye we 
must Cauteiise. 2636 Ridglky Pract. Physic 326 Let the 
Chirurgion hold a great actual Cautery in nis hand, x^ 
Moyle Sea Chyrurg. ii. L 26 Apply Buttons armed with 
, . your Potential Cautry. 2748 Smollett Rod. Rand, 
xlvi, Bramwell prescribed the actual cautery, and put the 
poker in the fire, *878 Tennyson Q. Mary iij, iv. 123 The 


mad bite Must have the cautery. x88z Syd, Soc. Lex. s. v„ 
Practically the term cautery is confined to the actual; a 
heated metallic instrument. 

2 . The operation of cauterizing, the application 
of a cauterizing agent, [cf. abst. sbs. in -eby.] 

2373 Turberv. Falconrie 282 Cawterie to be bestowed 
upon hawkes. 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 333 The poten- 
tial cautery is done by applying unto the grieved place some 
medicine corrosive, putrifactive, or caustick. 1622 Burton 
Anat. Mel. ii. iv. iii. (1676) 238/2 Cauteries or seaiings with 
hot j’rons. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 19 
To consume the Excrescence.. both by Potentiafand Actual 
Cautery. x86x Reaoe Cloister 4- H. 1 . 343 To lay out 
blood and money, in flebotomy and cautery. 
fig. <21834 Coleridge, Who. .Withactualcauterystaunch’d 
the Church’s wounds. 2833 Cdl. Wiseman Ess. III. 3 To 
apply this actual cautery to the body of the Spanish Church. 
1 8 . An eschar made by cauterizing. [So Gr.] 
i£3x N. Biggs Nesu Disp. P 239 Cauteries or permanent 
wounds are thought to be. .related to it. 

II Cautll, cant. [Hind, hath catechu.] One 
of the Indian names of Cutch or Catechu, occa- 
sionally used in commerce. 

1838 SiMMONOs Diet. Trade, Cautli, a name in Canara 
for the Terra Japonica of commerce, 

Cautherne, obs. form of Cauldron. 

Cautie, var. of Cauty. Ohs. 

Gautil(e, Cautillty, Cautilous, variants of 
Cautel, -tt, -ous. 

CaU'tilLg-iroU. Shortened form of cauter- 
ing-iroji (see Cautering). =cauterizing-iron. 

i£88 R, Holme Annouty in. 324/2 A Canting Iron, or a 
Cautering Iron. 2708 Kersey, Cauting-Irou, a Farrier’s 
Iron to ^uterize. xyzx-zSoo in Bailey, 1847 in Craig. 
Caution (kg'fsn), sh. Forms: 3 kanoyon, 
3-6 caucion, 4 cauoiotm, 5 caweion, 5-6 oau- 
oyon, 6 caweyon, causion, Sc. cautioun, 7 
cawtion, 6~ caution, [a. F. caution security, 
surety:— L. cauiion-em taking heed, heedfulness, 
caution; bond, security, f. caut- ppl. stem of 
cavere to beware, take heed. The earlier uses were 
as in French; it was only in 16-1 7th c. that the 
original L, sense, as a quality, was introduced.] 

1 . Security given for the performance of some 
engagement; bail; a guarantee, a pledge. Still 
in Sc. Law, in U.S., and in caution-money ; see 6. 

Bond of caution (Sc. Law) : a security gpven by one person 
for another that he shall pay a certain sum or perforin a 
certain act. 

2297 R. Glouc. Chron, (2810^06 The kyng suor vpe the 
hoc, and caucion vond god, 'l%at he al clanliche to the 
pop^ loking stod. CX300 K. Alis, 2812 Kaucyon they 
nolde geve, no bidde. 2413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle i. xvii. 
(2839) ae may. . oblyge hym sdf, ne ley caucyon to 
pursue forth his accyon. 1332 iii Turner Select, Fee. 
Oxford 99 To put yn caweyon or gage that he schall not 
sewe the scoller. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turkes_ (i6ai) 
1284 Sufficient recognizance or caution sealed with his owne 
hand, 2632 Hobbes Liberty i. Wks. (1842) II. 23_The con- 
queror may. .compel the conquered . . to give caution of his 
future obedience, a 2718 Penn Wks. (2726) 1 , 668 Our Cau- 
tion is as larce as tlie Man that Swears. 2726 AvLiFrE 
Parery^, 25 He . . ought to give Caution by the Means of 
Sureties, that he will persevere in the Prosecution. 2798 in 
Dallas Amer. Larv Rep. I. 207 'rhese views are answered 
here. .with as good caution as in England. 2876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scott, ii. iii. 232 To remain in ward until he find 
caution not to contravene the act of council. 

b. The person who becomes security, a surety. 
Ohs, exc. Sc. 

2386 Let, Earle Leycester 23 By Othe, Bonds or Hostages, 
as cautions for her good and loyal demeanour, 2587 Fleming 
Conin. Holinshed III. 1584/2 Rele^e of the bonds & 
hostages that should be giuen for cautions In that behalfe. 
2627 Rutherford Lett. i. (1862) 1 . 35 [Christ] becomes cau- 
tion to His Father for all such as resolve and promise to 
serve Him. 2636 Cowley Pind. Odes (1687) 3 What God 
(alas) 'will Caution be, For living Man's Securitie, 2683 
Cotton Montaigne vi. 134 Any for whose intentions they 
would become absolute caution. 2826 J. Wilson Nod, 
Af/tbr. Wks. 2855 I. 224 For whom you had been caution, 
f c. An obligation, a bond. Ohs. 

238. WvcLiF Senn. Sel. Wks. I. 22 Take )?i caucioun and 
sette soone and wryte fifty harellis. [So 2388 WycLiFA»y^e 
xvi. 6 ; 1382 has obligacioun,] 
d. = Caution-money : see 6 . 

2830 Bp. Monk Life Bentley (2833) II. 107 For some time 
after his degradation the disputations in theology were 
entirely dispensed with, on the^payment of caution. 

1 2 . A saving clause ; a proviso. Ohs. 
a 2393 H. Smith JVks. (1867) II. s We pray for health, and 
wealth, and honour . . and life, with a caution, If it be Gods 
will. 2397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxvi. § 6 It .standeth there- 
fore with these cautions firm and true, 16x6 Sir H. Docwra 
in Fortesc. Papers (1871) 18 The office shold be divided in 
twoe, but with this speciall cawtion, that our charges shold 
be kepte aparte. 2667 Milton P.L. v. 513. 2693 Wood- 
WARD Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 8, I advance nothing from 
any Observation that was not made with this Caution. 

3 . A word of warning ; a caveat, monition ; 'a 
hint or advice to anyone to take heed. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. m What ere thou art, for thy 
good caution thanks. 2623 (Jockbram, Cautio»~Caueat, a 
waining. 2661 Bramhall Just Vind. iL 23 Not by way of 
censure, but of caution. 2792 (.title) A Caution to Gentlemen 
who use Sheridan’s Dictiona^. 2833 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
IV, 659 Measures for conveying to ms rival a caution which, 
perhaps might still arrive in time; 

b. Mil. An explanation previous to the word of 
command ; a preliminary word of command. 
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i«6 Itutr, 4 - Reg. Cttvalry (18131 103 The squadron leader 
will give a loud caution that the doubling is to be made 
ather successively! or by the whole squadron at once, 
a^ F. Griffiths ArtiL Man. (1S62I 30 The commanding 
officer will give the caution, ySirw company squares. 

C. An occurrence, act, or fact, which, conveys a 
warning. (Somewhat colloq. : cf. ‘ warning'^ 

1878 Fr. Kemble Rec. Girlhood I. L 14 The totally different 
character imparted by a_ helmet, or a garland of roses, to 
the same set of features, is a 'caution* to irregular beauties. 

d. slang. (.Of U. S. origin.’) Anything that 
staggers, or excites alarm or astonishment; an 
extraordinary’ thing or person. 

xS« C. F. Hoffman Winter West au (Bartlett) The way 
the Iq' blast would come down the bleak shore was a caution, 
1859 A li V. Round No. aa. 520 One man ... whose perform- 
ance was wimt the Americans call ' a caution *. iSdS H. C 
JOHMSON Argent. Alps 93 The first fifteen leagues we got 
over cheerily enough, but the last five were a caution. 1870 
M. CotxiNS JTt'kw* III. iL 26 His wife was what the Yan- 
kees call a ' caution*. 

4 . The taking of heed ; ' provident care, wari- 
ness against evil ’ (J.), as a kind or quality of con- 
duct; cautiousness, heedhilness, circninspectness, 
prudence in regard to danger. 

. 1651 Reliq. WoUon. ii Solicitudes.. which kept the Earle 
in extream and continual! caution. 16^ Evelyn Kal. Hori, 
(17291 197 Uncover, .your choicest Plants, but with Caution. 
1697 DnyDEN Virg. Georg, rv. 703 By little Caution, and 
much Love betray'd. 1719 Young Revenge v. ii, A rage 
In which the wise with caution will engage. 1729 But- 
ler Seme, Wks. 1S74 II. Pref. 7 Caution to. avoid being 
mistaken. 1855 Milman Lat. CAr. III. vr. iii-.4S3 God- 
frey., had learned caution by his eventful life; it had de- 
Mnerated into craft. 1863 W. Phillifs Speeches vi. 139 
Caution is not always good policy. xStJS (jREEM Short 
Hist. vii. § 6 (1882! 403 The caution and hesitation of Philip, 
+ 6. (with pi.). A taking of heed, a cautious 
action or mode of proceeding ; a precaution. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Mash. nr. vi. ^4 That ... might Aduise 
him to a Caution t’ hold what distance His wdsedome can 
prouide. 1669 Boyle Coniti. New Exp. i. xlvii. (1682) 161. 
1691 T. H[ale] /««'««#. 26 Tneneglect of ordinary 

Cautions. H. Walfole Hist. Dovbts 21 [Something] 
which, whether a prudent caution or not, was the first 
overt act of the new reign. i8ox Med. Jrftl. V. 157 By 
due attention to those cautions in the ptactice, which 
have been so fully pointed out. 

6 . attrih., as caution money, money deposited 
as a security for good conduct, esp. by a student 
on entering a college, or an Inn of Court ; + cau- 
tion town =» Cahtioitabt town. 

x66s Surz’. Aff. NeikerJ. 140 They delivered us the Cau- 
tion-Towns wehad taken. *842 Arnold inij/J^-Cwy. (18^) 
II. X. 30s The Colleges take care to secure themselves hy 
requiting caution money. 1848 tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten Y, 
11.631 No freedom of the press, except in favour of those 
who can deposit an exorbitant sum of caution money. 

Caution (Icg’/an). ». P- prec. sb, ,* cf. F. eau- 
Homier, med.L. cauitondre^ 

+ 1. intr. To give a caution or warning- Obs. 
x&ix J, Jackson True Evang, T, in. 166 It was cautioned 
in the Law not to yoake an Oxe, and an Asse together. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Spot, Pref., We have Caution’d 
concerning it, in the Book it self. 

+ 2 , To provide with a ^caution ’ or saving clause ; 
to guard. Obs. 

165s Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iv. § 4 Such Prophesy ings . . might 
be .. discreetly cautioned and moderated. x68i Burnet 
Hist. Ref. IL 7 It was. added, to caution this, that the 
person .. should do nothing . .without the advice and con- 
sent of the greater part of the rest. 

3 . To advise or charge (a person) to take heed ; 
to warn. To caution oneself', to take heed, take 
precautions. Usual const, against, or to with inf. 

. 1683 Mured s Rites Fnn, To Rdr. 4 In.. caution- 

ing us against a too late expectation of finding it, a 1694 
Tillotson Whs. I. v.JR.) Cautioning us to take heed least 
we be overohaiged with surfeiting and diunkenness. 170a 
Eng. Theophrasi. 113 If a Man .. do not caution himself 
against the Snares, etc. 1845 Ford Handbk. Speiin i. 28 
Don Quixote cautions Sancho to be moderate in his food. 
1837 Buckle Civilis, 1 . xiv. 535 He cautions his readers 
against the common error of looking to antiquity for know- 
ledge. 

Hence Oau'tioned, Cau'tioning, ppl, adfs. 
c 1720 Prior ( J.) To our caution’d soul. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (i8ix) I.xxxviii 2B4 More of the cautioning friend, 
than of the .satirizing observer. iSfo Geo. Eliot Romola 
HI. xxi, Romola’s belief in him had submerged all cautioning 
doubts. • 

' 1 ‘Caii'tioiLaLf a- Obs. [f. Caution jJ- -I* -AL.] 
Of the nature of a caution ; warning, cautionary. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Ceuetioual, Cautionary, pertaining 
to caution, pledge or wariness. x66o Withes {title), Specu- 
lum Speculativum. .withCautional Expressions made there- 
upon. 1692 South Serm. IX. v. (R.) With this cautional 
observation. 

tCan'^onarily, Obs. [f. next-h-LY^.] 
In a cautionary manner ; ns a caution. 

x66s Wither JLord's Prayer 44 This is cautionarily in- 
tended, without purposing ought in opposition to what is 
believed hy others. X7s8 HeraldXl. 173 We surely should 
be cautionarily guarded against the practices. 

Cantionaxy (kg-Jsnari), a. {sbi) [f. L. type 
^coMtiSnari-us : see Caution sb. and -ant 1 j cf. 
F. cautionnaire^ 

1 . Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a pledge or 
security ; held in pledge, or as a security or hos- 
tage. Now chiefly Hist, or Sc, 


1397 Sir F. Verb Comm. (1637) 70 The ordinary (Jarrtson 
of the cautionary towna x6xx Speed Hist. Gi, Brit. ix. viii. 
(1632) 556 That. . sdl his cautionary Lords should be released. 
x6S9 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 3 The Town, of Flushing, the 
C^tie of Ramakins in Zealand, and Brill in Holland, which 
were held by way of caution from the United Provinces, to 
insure their dependency upon England, the King resolved 
to render up, as being meeriy cautionary, 1696 Southerne 
Oroonoko iv. ii. And 1 am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hostage of your keeping it. 1829 Southey 
More (1831) II. 95 As a nation withdraws its cautionary 
troops from fortresses, .in a friendly territory.. xB^.BtocA>zo. 
Mag, LVI. 140 To bring Affghanistan within the general 
system of cautionary ties. 2860 Motley Neiherl. (1868) I. 
iv. 131 The cautionary towns were, to be restored. 1883 
Scotsman 9 May 6/7 Cautionary obligations undertaken. 

*1’ 2. Marked by caution, cautious. Obs. 
x6os Bacon Adv. Learn. (1873) ii. xxi. § s Doctrines .. 
more fearful and cautionary than the nature of things re- 
qulreth. X&49 Selden Lkws Eng.^ n. vi. (1739) 34 The 
Prelates cautionary way of proceeding. 1806-3X A. Knox 
Rem. (1S44) I. 79 This cautionary conduct. 

3. Of the nature o^ or conveying, a caution or 
admonition ; warning, admonitory. 

2638 Rouse Hecai. Univ. x. (1702)1^ An Applicatory and 
Cautionary Chapter. 2721 Steele Taller No. 273 Many 
cautionary precepts for my futm'e conduct. 18^ Knox 
& Jebb Corr, I. 255 A long cauUonary letter against 
the pernidous influence of philosophy and poetry. 2850 L. 
Hunt Aniohlog. v. (i860) 207 It had a cautionary effect. 
x88a Cyclists’ Tour. Club Gass. Dec. 362/1 Cautionary as 
well as danger-boards should be prepared. 

+ 4. Of the nature of a provision against evil or 
danger; precautionary. Obs. 

2678 CuDWOBTH Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 33. 520 Cicero . .makes 
a Law for them, .but with a cautionary provision, that, etc. 
2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 19B0 Cautionary severity is 
ever invidious. x8a6 R. Peters in Pa. Hist. Soc. Metn. I. 
.88 He pursued such cautionary measures. 

+ b. Furnished with precautions. Obs. 

2^ Bunyan/*/.^. n. 6s These ways ai-e made cautionary 
enou^..by these Posts and Ditch and Chain. 

+ B. sb. a. A secmity. b. A personal security, 
a surety. Obs. 

2655 L’Estrange Chas. 1 , 121 Two his Head Towns should 
be to the King as Cautionaries for performing the Coven- 
ants. 2655 Digces CornpL Ambass. 370 The Duke. .would 
become cautionary for the due observation of the same. 

Cautionary, var. of Cautionny. 
t Cau'tionate, a. Obs. [ad. med. L. cau-< 
iiondi-tts (see next).] Cautious, cautionary. 

x6i6 W. ScLATER Serm. 28 To make you cautionate how 
yee fall by example of like iniustice. a 2626 — Three 
Serm, (1629) 32 With cautionate distinction affirmed. 
Hence f Gan'tionately a., i* Cau’tlonateuess. 
1619 W, ScLATER Expos. I Thoss. (1630) 33 No sinnes 
should he more cautionately watched a^nst, 2629 — 
Ibid, 569 This cautionatenes in God’s children. 2626 — 
Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 81 Adinring them to cautionatenesse. 
2633 W; ScLATER (Son) Fnn, Serm. (1654) 23 Though it 
be (cautionately understood) thus possinle. 

tCaU'tiouatei 0 - Obs. ^,TasAX,.cautiondt- 
ppl. stem aicautiondre, F. cautionnerx see -atb 2 ,] 
To take or apply ^irecautions ; to famish or guard 
with ‘cautions’ 'or provisos. Hence Cau'tion- 
ated, Cau'tiouating adjs. 

2622 W. ScLATER Tyihes (1623) 176 Practising freely yea 
teaching lawfulnesse of cautlonated vsurie. 2654 Traff 
Comm, Ps, xxxiii. x That cautionating counsel of Bernard. 
2655 — Marrow Gd. Anth. (1B68) 842/2 It is cautlonated 
by the duke of Russia, that there be no schools. 265^9 in 
Eurion’s Diary (182S) III. 143 To cautionate any prejudice 
that can he upon our rights and liberties, by a general 
question. Ibid. 200 If yon caudonale it so that the pre- 
vious vote shall be upon what is debated. 

Cautioner (.k^-Junoi). Also 7 Sc. catiouuar 
(usually k^'Jsnai). [f. Caution sb. and v. -h -eb 1.] 

1. ik. Law. One who gives or becomes security 

for another ; a surely ; = Caution b. 

CXS65 Lindesay (Pitscottie) CArw/. Scot.(■l^a^) 8 He be- 
came cautioner that such enormities . . should not be com- 
mitted in time coming. 2632 Rutherford Lett. xix. (i86e) 
79 Jesus, as the Cautioner, is bound for us. a 1662 Heylin 
Laud (1671) 299 (D.) That no Presbyter should hereafter 
become surety or cautioner for any person whatsoever. 
2846 Laing in Knox's Whs. I. 345 note, Patrick Man ay . . 
became cautioner for William Hariaw, and was amerciated 
for his non-appearance to underly the law. 2^6 'T. Chal- 
mers On Romans xxi. Should an able (Cautioner liquidate 
the whole. 2884 Sir E. E. Kav in Law Times Rep. LI. 21/1 
The case of a cautioner to the bank for one of their agents. 

2. One who cautions or warns. 

In mod. Diets. 

't' Cau’tiouist. Ohs. rare—^. [f. Caution + 
-1ST,] One who affects caution. 

a 267 R. Loveday Lett. (1659) 33 Like Rome over-provi- 
dent Cautionists. 

*1' CNUtiouize, v. Obs. ?‘To promote caution, 
in anything’ (Latham); ?to take ‘caution’ or 
security of, to render cautionary (cf, Caution- 

ABY i). 

But it may be a misprint for canionize, the reading in ed. 
1638 : ed. 1631 (the first ed. of the Contimeatiofi), and ed. 

; 16^, II, 974, however, cauiionize, 

2032 Contn, Knolled Hist Turks 1414 The captain of the 
lanizaries rose and slew theBassa, burnt the Mufti and all 
his km, and gaue liLs daughter in mariage to one Aslan 
Begh, a pretender to the andent iaheritance of a bordering 
piouince, to cautionize that part. 

Oan'tionless, a. [f. Caution sb. -t- -less.] 
Without caution. 

1792-7 Geddes Judges xviil 7 (R.) The people . . dwelled 


careless, quiet and cautionless. 1839 Chanth. Jml. XI. 313 
Playing a wild game, in a reckless, cautionless way. 

Cautioxuneut (kg'Jsnment). [a, F. cautionne- 
vienti see -MENT.] = Caution i. 

1815 Amt, Reg., Chron. 4x5 French subjects . . who have 
paid sums under the head of cautionments, deposits, or 
consignments, into their respective treasuries. 

Cautionry (kg-Jsnri). Sc. Law. Also -ary, 
erie. [f, Cautioneb h- -y : see -eey, -by.] The 
position of a cautioner, suretyship. Bond of cau- 
tionry : =bond of caution \ see Caution sb. i. 

1636 Rutherford Lett. lix. (1862) I. 159 Christ’s act of 
cautionary. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr, War-Comm. Min, Bk, (1855) 
74 Johne MakmoIIan . . cautioner for David Makmollan . . 
presentit the said David and protests to be liberatit of his 
cautioneiie. 1630 Acts Chas. I (1814) VI. 167 QamJ Their 
just and true ingagements, and cautionries. 2754 Erskinb 
Princ. Sc. Law (^og) 297 Bonds of cautionary. 

Cauti,ous (Kg 'Jos), a. [f. Caution (as if from 
L. *cauiids-m, not used) : see -Tious.] 
Distinguished or marked by caution; heedful, 
wary, careful, circumspect : said of persons, their 
conduct, and acts, (In quot. 1640 perh. * Fearful, 
over-prudent, timorous ’.) 

a 1640 Massinger (W.) You shall be received at a postern 
door, if you be not cautious, by one whose touch would 
make old Nestor young. 2663 Glanvill Sce^s. Sci. 52 
Where deep and enquiring ^irits differ, I judge I have 
reason to be cautious. 2672 Milton Samson 757 With more 
cautious and instructed skill. 27x8 Free-thinker't^o. 20. 137 
Our old cautious English Proverb allows us to Trust every 
Man so far as we can see Him, 2795 Southey Joan of Arc 
III. 18 Urging on their way with cautious speed. 2833-48 
H. Coleridge N. Worthies (1852) I. g He seems to nave 
been a much more cautious man. 2842 H. Rogers Introd, 
Burke's Works 1842 I. 22 Further than a cautious policy 
would warrant- 2872 Morley Voltaire (r8S6) 67 Patient 
and cautious interrogation of experience, 
b. Const, ^(obs.), how, lest, to with inf. {Cau- 
tiotts to was formerly used where cautious not to 
is now in use : cf. Cabepul.) 

2667 Milton P. L. ix. 59 By Night he fled, and at Mid- 
night retm n’d . . cautious of day. 2709 Hearne Collect. (1886) 
II. 241 The late (^position . . has made me cautious how I 
enter upon new Experiments. 2723 PofC Odyss, iv. 207 
Cautious to let the gushing grief appear. His purple garment 
veil’d the falling tear. 2732 Johnson RambL No. 208 y g 
Cautious lest this offence should be . . committed. 2772 
Hist Rochester Q& Cautious not to exceed it. 2779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 71, I was very cautious of touching upon 
what had happened that morning. 2820 Hoylds Gaines 
Impr.K Be cautious how you trump out. i8ai J . Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst, in. (1871) 1x9 The act. .is cautious 
not to tie them down to too close a measure. 

Cautiously (ke’Jssli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

In a cautious manner, with caution ; warily, heed- 
fully, carefully, circumspectly. 

26^ Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 196 Uncover also Arti- 
choaks cautiously, and by degrees. 2699 Bentley Phal. 131 
He cautiously says, that he often uses HixeExcerpta. 2782 
Gibbon Decl, ^ F, IL 137 He cautiously suppressed bis 
grief and resentment. 2876 Green Short Hist, viii ? 3 
(1882) 488 Cautiously and tentatively they were introducing 
Roman doctrine. 1877 Lady Brassey Voy, Sunbeam xiv. 
(1878) 243 Opening the curtains cautiously. 

Cautiousness (kg-Jssnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being cautious ; 
waiiness, heedfulness, caution. 

2648 Eikon Bas. (1824) 64 , 1 could not but approve their 
generous constancy and cautiousnesse. 27x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 399 y 7 We should always act with great Cautiousness 
and Circumspection. 1887 Law Times LXXXII. 205/2 A 
cautiousness which is hardly distinguishable from timidity. 

II Oautor. Obs.'~° [Lat.] * He that foreseeth or 
bewareth’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cautulous, obs. form of Cautelous. 

■t Cau’ty, ff. Obs. rare. Also cautie. [app. f. 
F. caut, caute (=It. Sp. canto), or L. caut-us 
cautious, heedful, wary, prop. pa. pple. of cavere 
to beware ; with Eng. ending -Y.] Cautious, waiy. 

1379 E. 'Rtjs.c Newes Powles Churchy. Hj, O cawty cut- 
throate. Ibid. Evijb, Our cawtie countrey Gentlemen. 
2610 Mirr. Mag, 754 (R.) With cautie observation. 

Cauve, dial, form of Calve, Calf. 

Cauyll, obs. form of Cavil. 

Cauzee, cauzy, var. f. Kazi, Mohammedan 
judge iu India, Indian Cadi. 

Cava, var. of Kava, an intoxicating drink used 
in Polynesia. 

II Cava. Bhys. Short for Vena cava. 

[2682 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. B%.Voc.,C«V«w^««, the great 
liver- vein going thorow the body. ] 2809 Med, Jml. XXI. 
270 The ascending and descending cava gorged with blood. 
1866 Huxley Phys. ii, (1869) 57 Will reach the right auiicle 
by the superior cava. 

Cavajar, obs. form of Caviabe. 

Cavalc^e (ksevalkei-d), sb. Also 6 caval- 
gada, 7 cavalcado, cavalcata, cavelcade, (8 
ergon, oalvaeade). [a. F. cavalcade (i6th c. in 
Littrd)j ad. Pr. cavalcada or It. cavalcata (= Sp. 
cabalgada, Pg. cavalgata), f. cavalcar :—la.telj. 
caballicdre to ride on horseback, f.'caballus horse : 
see -ADB. The native F. form of the word was che- 
vaucMe, whence also ME. Chivachie.] 

1 1 . A ride, a march or raid on horseback. Obs. 
2392 Unton Corr. (2847) 257, 1 am nowe attendinge uppon 
the Kinge in this cavalcade he maketh towards the Duke 
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of Parma. ifigS Barret Thear. Warres v. i, 141 To make 
Caualeadas, or great marches, for any sudden surprisall. 
1604 I CounterbL (Arb.) no To make some sudden 
Caualcado vpon your enemies. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Jleb. 
VII. II. 215 He had with some Troops, made a Cavalcade 
or two into the West. 

Jig-. 1697 Sfit^e in Grass (ed. nl 289 Being thrown into 
Gaol for that his Blasphemous Cavelcade. 

2 . A procession on horseback, es^. on a festive 
or solemn occasion. Also loosely used for a pro- 
cession of carriages, arc/i. or ? Ods. 

1644 Evelyn bfem. (1857} 1- Desirous of being present 
at the cavalcade of the new Pope. 1683 £rit. Spec. s 6 o 
His Majesty . . made a Glorious and Splendid Cavalcade 
from the Tower to Westminster. *687 1 ,onii. Gas. No. 2230/3 
Cardinal Medici made a Cavalcata . . wherein he was Ac- 
companied by 14 of the Sacred Colledge on Mules. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vertne’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 97 The 
king/s cavalcade through the gates of the city the day before 
his coronation. 

8. coiur. A company of riders on the march or 
in procession. 

aijao Drydeh Pal. ^ Arc. nr. 340 The following caval- 
cade . . Proceed by titles marshal’d in degree. 1703-14 Sc. 
Pasqnils (1868) ^'iid his noble Cavalcade design To 

right their nadve Country. 1786 tr. Beckford ’ j Vathek (1868) 
25 The cavalcade set forward. 1852 Miss Yonce Corneas 
(1871) II. xix. 206 From Chester the Cavalcade set out for 
London. i86g Hook Lives Abjis. II. ii. 93 He evidently 
crmected to meet a large cavalcade. 

4 . transf. and fig. ‘ Procession 

1670 Caveai Conveniiclers 9, I desired him to raise this 
De^' before me ; which he courteously did, together with 
the whole prolusion of the Cavalcade. 1708 Mottecx 
Rabelais iv. xiii. He made a Cavalcade of his Devils . . 
through the Town. 1833 J. Forbes Tour Mont Blanc 117 
The cows were taken to the valley . . and I regretted ex- 
tremely that I missed the opportunity of witnessing so 
singular a cavalcade. 

Cavalca’de, V- [f. prec. sb. ; in F. caoaIcader.‘\ 
intr. To ride in a cavalcade, esp. in procession or 
in company with others. Hence Cavalca'ding 
vbl. sb. wsA-Ppl. a. 

1710 Ma^ of Trav. High Ch. Apostle 6 His mighty great 
Cavalcading. 1771 P. Parsons Newmarket I. 1T3 The 
hero . . cavalcaded it through a large breach made in the 
walls, in an open chariot. x8x6 Keatings Traro. II, i A 
large party of horse men was cavalcading. .in celebration of 
a wedding. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. iii. vi, 71 Tumult 
of charioteering and cavalcading. X849 Fraser^s Mag. 
X73 The host . , homeward with his nobles cavalcaded. 

tCavaleti Obs. [ad. It. cavdiutto ‘a stay, 
a prop, a tressell ’ (Florio), dim. of camllo horse. 
Cavalet-wa.^ also in i6-i7th c. French in sense of 
' a long hollow sticke, through which they vse in 
some places, to blow the fire, in stead of bellowes* 
(Cotgr.). The native Fr. form of the word is 
chevalet."] (See quot.) 

x66a Mcrret tr. Neris Art of Glass 243 [In an annealing 
furnace] there's a round hole through which the flame and 
heat passeth into the tower; this holejs call’d Occhio or 
Lvmella, having an Iron ring encircling it call’d the Cavalet 
or Crown. Ibw. xvi, Neer the occhio or the cavalet. 

Cavalier (ksevalla'i), sb. and a. Forms: 6 
cauallere, (oabbaleer, caneelere), fi-yoavallier, 
7 cavaliere, -leer(e, cavaglier, (by perversion) 
caviler, Sc. cavaleire, cavelleir, 6- cavalier. 
Also (from Spanish) 6 cavallero, catdlero, caua- 
leiio, 6-7 cavaliero, 7 cavalero, 8 oavalliero. 
[Originally adopted in the form cavaliero, cavaliero, 
etc. from Sp., with occasional use of the It, and 
Pg. forms. The actual form cavalier is a. F. cava- 
lier (i6th c, in Littr^), ad. It. cavaliere, f. cavallo 
horse +-iere, a termination often occurring in 
Italian for L. -drius. The late L. caballdrius 
{-e'rins) ‘horseman’ gave Sp. caballero (OSp. 
cav-\ Pg. cavalleiro, Pr. cavallier, ONF. cavailler, 
tavaler, OF. and F. chevalier, whence also Eng. 
ChEVAIiIEII.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A horseman, esp. a horse-soldier ; a knight. 

[c X470 Hors, Shepe, ^ G. (1822) 3 In duche a rider is caljed 
a Knj^ht, Aragon tonge doth also specyfye Caualero, which 
in that partie Is named of worship & toke begynnyng Of 
spores of gold and chiefly of rydyng, _ xsgB Barret Theor. 
Wa-rres Gloss. 249 Canaglere, an Italian word, .signifieth a 
Gentleman seruingonhorsebacke.] 1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 
6gi That so many cavalleros should all faile in this one 
attempt. X640-X Kirkctidbr. War-Contm. Min. Bk. (18531 51 
That all brave cavaleires will tak the business to hart. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Cavalier, Cccualero, a knight o^entle- 
man, serving on horseback, a man of arms, X796 H. Hunter 
tr. Si Pierrds Stud. Nat. (1799) II. SsA Of our cavaliers, 
or of our foot-soldiers. xSo? Sir R. Wilson Jrtd 2 July, 
I returned . . decked with mud ; hut as my horse was seen to 
fall I did not appear as a dishonoured cavalier. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad 1. III. 97 A mute wonder held The Trojan cavaliers. 

2 . A gentleman trained to arms, ‘a gay sprightly 
military man ’ (J.) ; gen. a courtly gentleman, a 
gallant. (Like gallant, also applied about 1600, 
to a roistering swaggering fellow.) 

X589 PasquiVs Ret. A iij. How now Caualiero, are you 
come to Scripture? xeu^ProdigfiSon in. 103 Our guest 
is a free-handed Cavalier. X597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v, lii. 62 
lie drinke to M. Bardolfe, and to all the Cauileroes about 
London. X599 fVar>s. Faire Wont. n. 589 Some swagger- 
ing, swearing, drunken, desperate Dicke. Call we them 
Cabbaleers ? masse, they be Canniballes. x6oo Rowlands 
Lett. Humours Blood 3 Humours is late crown'd king of 
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(^ueeleres. X641 J. Jackson True Evattg. T. iii. 17^ The 
tidings .. brought not to cavalliers, but to quiet and simple 
Shepherds. x6sx LHe Father Sarpi (1676) 23 Signor Al- 
phonso Antomini a Cavaglier of the most sublime vertues. 
X670 CoTTOS Espemon i. iv. 170 Some little dispute, .which 
had oblig* d him to .seek the satisfaction of a Cavalier. X777 
Garrick Prol. Sheridan's ScA. Seand., He’ll fight — that’s 
write— a cavalllero true. 1867 Emerson May-day Vi^s. 
(Bohn) III. 413 To greet staid undent cavaliers. 

b. A gentleman attending upon or escorting a 
lady, a ‘gallant’, a ‘squire’ (cf. 5); a lady’s 
partner in a dance. 

1732 Mrs. Lennox Fern. Qsdx. II. ix. ii. 213 The rest 
of the _^valiers and ladies. 1763 Sterne Tristr. Shandy 
VII, xliii. I'll take a dance, said I.. we want a cavalier, 
said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer them. 
x8a3 Lytton Zicci 34 He wants to be your cavalier, not 
your husband. 182^ — Disowtud 99 Do come, Mr. Linden 
■ft ill be our ca'valier. [1847 Thackeray Mrs. Perkins's 
Ball, Caxialier seul. This is my friend Bob Hely, perform- 
ing the Cavalier seul in a quadrille.] 

c. As a title or term of address. 

2389 Nashe {.title), The Return of the Renowned Caua- 
liero Fasquill, etc. X398 Shaks. Merry W. n. iii. 77 Caua- 
leiro Slender, goe you through the Towne to Frogmore. 

3 . A name giyen to those who fought on the side 
of Charles I in the war between him and the Par- 
liament; a 17th c. Royalist, 

Originally reproachful, and applied to the swash-bucklers 
on the king’s side, who hailed the prospect of war; cf. 
Cavalierish, -ism. 

164X-2 [see quot. 1651]. 2642 D’Eft'Esfl/iF. foum. 10 Jan. 

1641 (Harl. MS. 162 1£ 312 b) Certain Hamletters . . in- 
formed vs of some of the Ingeneers in the Tower to be 
dangerous men and that some caualiers had gone in thither. 

1642 Ld. Kimboliotis Sp. in Pari. 4 (not authentic) 111 
afiected cavaleers and commanders about the Court. 16142 
(J une ro) Propositions of Parlt. in Clarendon v. (1702) 1 . 504 
Several sorts of malignant Men, who were about the King ; 
some whereof, under the name of Cavaliers, without having 
respect to the Laws of the Land, or any fear either of 
God or Man, were ready to commit all manner of Out- 
rage and Violence. 1642 Petition Lords ^ Cent, 17 June 
in Rushw. Coll. iii. (1721) L 631 That your Majesty . . 
would plepe to dismiss your extraordinary Guards, and 
the Cavaliers and others of that Quality, who seem to 
have little Interest or AflTection to the puolick Good, their 
Lan^age and Behaviour speaking nothing but Division 
and war. 164a Chas. I Answ. Peiiiton 17 June 13 The 
language and behaviour of the Cceualiers (a word by 
what mistake soever it seemes much in disfavour). 2642 
Catal.Pttmphleis Harl.Libr. xxiii. roi/iNo. 325 A Perfect 
Declaration of the barbarous and cruel Practices committed 
by Prince Robert, the Cavalliers, and others in his himesty’s 
Army. 2652 Lilly Monarchy 107 [Speaking of what he wit- 
nessed during Christmas of 2641-2] The Courtiers againe, 
wearing long Haire and locks, and alwayes Sworded, at last 
were called by these men [the Puritans] Cavaliers ; and so 
aflrer this broken language had been used a while, all that 
adhered unto the Parlamentwere termed Round-heads; all 
that tooke part or appeared for his Majestic, Cavaliers, few 
of the ■vulgar knowing the sence of the word Cavalier. 2656 
Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept., Your old enemies, the Papists and 
Cavaliers, 2636 R. Lane in Hatton Corr. (1878) 14 'The poore 
ca^vilers are by proclamation banishd the towne. 17x2 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 123 r I When the Feuds ran high between the 
Round-heads and the Cavaliers. 2864 H. Spencer Illusir. 
Univ, Progr. 62 The Paritan^ disapproving of the long 
curls of the Cavaliers, as of their prinaples. 

4 . Fortification. ‘A-work generally raised -within 
the body of the place, ten or twelve feet higher 
than the rest of the works ... to command all the 
adjacent works and country round ’ (Stocqneler). 

2360 Whitehorne Ord. Sonldours (1573) 18 b. Cavaliers or 
platformes. 2390 Marlowe attd Pt. Taniburl. 11, iv. 102 
Raise cavalieros high er than the clouds. And with the cannon 
break the frame of heaven. 2598 Barret Theor. Warres 
V. i. 126 These Caualleres ought in no’wise to he made within 
the bulwarkes. 2670 Cotton Espemon 1. 1. 23 He rais’d by 
the industry of an Italian Engineer, a Cavalier. 2799 Baird 
in Owen Di^. Wellesley 127 The whole of the ramparts, 
and every cavalier in the fort, were . . in the possession 
of our troops. 2860 Times 3 Nov. qJS In the centre of 
the front face, .is a high cavalier mounting two large brass 
guns. 

II 6. Cavalier-servant, or in It. form cavaliere- 
servente (F. cavalier-servant)', a man who devotes 
himself wholly to attendance on a lady as her pro- 
fessed slave, either from love or from gratitude. 
Hence cavalier servitude, cavaliere- serventism 
(nonce-formations). 

2827 Byron Beppo xl. xSao — Let. Wks. (1846) 133/2 The 
conventual education, the cavalier servitude. xSa^s — Juan 
IX. Ii, WhicMwvers oft about some married beauties, Called 
‘Cavalier Servente’. 1878 FraseVs Mag. XVIII. 38 
Neither married life nor conventional cavaliere-serventism 
was prolific of inspiration. 

B. attrib. or adj. + 1 . Gallant. Obs. 

a 2642 Suckling Fragm. Aurea (1648) 94 The people are 
naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 

fb. (Df things: Fine, ‘ brave gallant Obs. 

2670 Lassels Voy, Ital^ I. 130 One of the most cavalier 
curiositys a man can see in Italy. 

2 . a. Careless in manner, off-hand, free and easy, 
b. Haughty, disdainful, supercilious. 

2637 Hawi{e Killing is M. To Rdr., Cavalier and nimble 
wits. 2732 Smollett Per, Pie. (1779) II. xxxvii. 23 This 
cavalier declaration of the young man. 2B17 Mar. Edge- 
worth Ormond xiv. (1832) 149 Very ca-valier, indeed, to go 
out to walk, without waiting to see us. 2863 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. VI. xvi. xv. 324 This cavalier tone from an un- 

known person, .did not please me. ^ 

3 . In reference to the 17th c. : Royalist. 

Disraeli Cotungsby m. iii (L.) An old Cavalier 


family. x868 Q. Rev, 259 Robert South was the very type 
of a Cavalier preacher in the proper sense of the term. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as cavalier riding habit, 
cavalier-hat, a hat with a feather -worn by 
ladies in imitation of those worn by the Royalists 
in the time of Charles I ; cavalier-poet (applied 
to Lovelace). 

x666 Evelyn Diary 13 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habite, hat and feather, and horseman's 
coate. i860 Sala Make Your Gaane 151 (Hoppe) Ladies 
with ravishing bonnets and cavalier-hats. 1879 Mi’Carthy 
Own Times (HoppeJ The fine lines of the cavalier-poet, 
which remind his mistre.ss that he could not love her so 
much, loved he not honour more. 

Hence Cavalie*xess(7n7»r£-7e'if.) ; Cavalle'rsMp. 
187a Mark Twain Innoc. at Home xxi. (Hoppe) Every 
street was . . packed with charging cavaliers and ca'valier- 
esses. _ 1394 Nashe Unfort, Trav, Wks. 1883-4 V. 6b Did 
I cashier the new vocation of my caualiership? 1396 — 
Sajfron-Walden Wks. 1883-4 III. 153 His Caualiership . , 
Ls lewder by nine score times than his Poetry. 

Cavalie'r, ». [f. prec. sb,] a. inlr. To play 
the cavalier, b. trans. To act as cavalier or 
escort to (a lady). Hence CavalieTing vbl. sb. 

ISM Nashe Terrors Night Wks. 1883-4 IH- =79 Bride- 
well or Newgate prooue the ende of your caueleering. 
*693 Shadwkll Volunteers i._ i, _ I must fly from the Uni- 
versity forsooth to run a cavaliering. 1748-61 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) VII. 171 Cavaliering it here over half a dozen 
persons of distinction. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
xvi, 427 From his cavaliering the ladies Percy and Mortimer. 

Cavalie'riug, ppl. a. [f. prec. -k -ura 2.] 
Playing the cavalier ; haughty, domineering. 
26421. Goodwin (/tV/e), Anti-Cavalierism._.for the suppres- 
sing of that butcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries. 
1647 J. Hare Si. Edw. Ghosi in Harl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 
91/2 An haughty and cavaliering Nation. 1680 Hon. Cava- 
lier Tz A bold Cavaliering Gentleman. 18x6 Scott Old 
Mori, xxvii. Some old cavaliering Baron. 

CavalieTish, a. [f. Cavalikr 
a. Like a cavalier, b. spec. Of the cavaliers 
of Charles 1 . Hence Cavalie'xishiiess. 

i647_ilf|'r^. Two Juntos 13 The Countrey. . fearing these 
Cavaliers are kept on free-quarter by a Cavaleerish party 
for some Cavaleerish Designe. 2637-8 Scott in Burton's 
Diary. (1828) II. 383, 1 hope I shall never he si^ected to be 
Cavalierish. x^ Ludlow II. 168 (R.) 'The cavalier- 
ish party, ftdio were ve^ numerous, i860 All Y. Round 
438 The rollicking cavalierishness of that highwayman. 

Cavalie'rism. [f. Cavalieb r3.+-isir.] The 
practice or principles of cavaliers, esp, of the ad- 
herents of (jharles I ; an expression characteristic 
of the Cavalier party. 

164a Bridge Serin. Norfolk Volunteers 6 There is a 
vaunting, bragging, boasting Cavalierisme, which hath no 
true courage; sucha Cavalier was Rabshakeh, x643H£rle 
A tmv. Feme 4 Both Houses of Parliament are cal'd . . Rebels 
and Tray tors (the ordinary cavaleerismes of the times). x8i8 
Scott Hrt.. Midi, viii, -when wine and cavalierism pre- 
dominated in his upper story. 1792-2824 D’Isr^li Cur. 
Lii, (1866) 287/2 Various kinds of ranting cavalierlsm. 

Cavalierly (ksevallouli), a. [f. as prec. -h -ltI.] 
Characteristic of a cavalier; knightly ; haughty. 

1876 G. Meredith Beaueh, Career 11. vi. 88 With a cava- 
lierly charm fn the sullen brows she lifted. Ibid. III. 
xi. 196 Tuckham’s figure was . . neither cavalierly nor kingly. 
2879 — Egoist I, ix, 154 He had a cavalierly style. 

CavaHe'rly, adv. [f. Cavalieb a. ■+ -hx 2 .] 
f 1 . Finely, magnificently, ‘ bravely ’. Obs. 

2670 Lassels Italy (1698) 1. 24 A stately room, than which 
nothing can be more cavalierly furnished. 

2 . With haughty cardessness, disdainfully. 
iyx8 Free-thinker No. 76. T47 Famphilus engages in 
Friendships, and in Enmities, vety Caval ierly. x^68 Golosm. 
Good-n. Man iv. i. You treat me very cavalierly. 1826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey i. v. 10 He bowed cavalierly to Mr. Dal- 
las. 2864 H. Spences Illusir. Univ. Progr. 377 Those -who 
cavalierly reject the Theory of Evolution. 

Cavaliero, -ship : see Cavalibb. 

Cavallard (kavalaud). U. S. dial. Also 
oaviarde. [corruption of cavMctde, ad. Sp. cabal- 
lada (kabhaiyadha), in Texas and New Mexico.] ‘A 
term used, in Louisiana and Texas, by the caravans 
which cross the prairies, to denote a band of horses 
or mules ’ (Baitlett). 

18. . Scenes in. Rocky Mtns. 80 (Bartl.) Our whole caval- 
lard, consisting of ten head of horses and mules. x8. . Stray 
Yankee in Terns 97 (Bartl.) The caviarde of horses. 

Cavallarie, -erle, -ery, obs. ff. Cavaiby. 
tCavallerice. Obs. [ad. It. (Sp. 

calallerizd) riding-school, f. cavallo horse. (Du 
Cange has med.L. caballeritia service with a 
horse.)] Horsemanship. 

1607 Markham {.title), Cavelarice or the English Horse- 
man. Ibid. I. (1617) 41^ Least, .some other man might come 
and deny my Cavallarice, 

t Cava'Ilerize. Obs. rare—\ [ad. It. cceval- 
lerizzo (Sp. caballerizo) riding-master.] A riding- 
master, professor of horsemanship. 

1633 Urquiiart Rabelais i. xxiii. The cavallerixe [Fr. 
voltigeur] of Ferrara was but as an Ape compared to him. 

Cavally (kavse-li). Also 7-9 cavallo, 8 oa- 
valle, cavaly. [ad. Sp. and Fg. cavalla, It. 
cavallo mackerel; also applied to the horse- 
mackerel of various tropical seas. Cf. the specific 
names Caranx caballus, Cybiwn cahalla given to 
species of horse-mackerel.] 

26 
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A name given by the 17th c. navigators to 
various species of tropical fish, known also as 
horse-mackerel. 

1634 SirT. Herbert Trao. 313 The rest are Breame, Tendi, 
Trowte . . Cavalloes. 1657 R. Licon Bariatloes (1673) *3 
Fish, .of various kinds. . Snappers, Erey and red ; Cayallos, 
Caipians, etc. 1697 Damfier I, ITie chiefest Fish are 
Bonecas, Snooks, CavaJIy's. i77a-84 Cook Ve>y. (1790) 7* 
1693 We also caught . . a great quantity of fish, principally 
consisting of cavallies. 1803 T. Wwterbottom Si^a 
Leette i. iv, 69 TTiey have ,, snappers, mullets, cavallies. 
1847 Sir J. Ross AtUarciic 11. 117 A kind of 
mackarel, called yellow tail, and sometimes cavallo. 1887 
Rat. Hist. Notes ifr. Leisure Ho.^ No. is, 131 The Kuku- 
kina, or young cavally, when caught on the hook .. utters 
an imperfect guttural sound like ‘ Ak, ak '. 

Cavalxy (ksewalril. Forms : 6-7 cavallerie, 
-arie, 7 cav-aUerF, cavalary, ohavaUery, cavel- 
lerle, caveliie, 7- cavalry. [In 16-1 7th c. caval- 
lery, a. F. cavalierie (i6th c. in Littr^), ad. It. ca- 
valleria {^^^v.cavalariaj^^.eaballeria ^ Romanic 
iYp&€a 6 aIlari-a,f- ’L.caiallariushoTsema.Ji. See-EBT. 
(The native Fr. form of the word was clievalerie, 
viYiaxc&'S.Tig.chwalry^ Massinger (1632) accented 
cava'llery, but other spellings appear to indicate 
ca-vaUery, whence also carvalry in the middle of 
the 17th c. (See also Chavallebt, Chivalbt.)] 
•i- 1 . Horsemanship ; chivalry. Ohs. 
iSgx Harington Orl. jFnr.a66 w/e,The likest to him for 
armes and cavallarie (as we terme itl. 1623 Markham 
Soitldiet^s Accid. i. The Cavallarie or Formes of Trayning 
of Horse-Troojpes. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847I loi 
All the Art of Cavalry. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy (1698) II. 
265 They rilt and use other sports of cavalry. 

+ 2 . Knighthood ; an order of chivalry. Obs. 

1601 Holland FUny II, 480 Cicero . . re-established the 
Knighthood and Cauallerie of Rome in their farmer estate 
and place. x6i6 Sir N. Brent tr. Sarpls Hist. Couttc. 
Trent (1676) 366 To institute a Religion of an hundred 
persons, like unto a Cavalary. 1635 Fletcher Fair Maid 
III. i. 37 To keep offthe Cavelrie and Gentry. 1633 Broue 
Court Begs’, u-i- Wks. 1873 1.207 All The cavalryofCourt. 

3 . The collective name for horse-soldiers ; that 
part of a military force which consists of mounted 
troops. Oppos^ to infaniry. 

(Usually construed with plural vb., exc. a cavalry, which 
h^ pi. cavalries.) 

1591 Garrard Art Warre 325 The companies of the 
couragious Cavalierie, 1598 Barret Tkeor. tVarres v. 1. 
141. ifaa Holland FlutarcA’s Mor. 1245 The cavallery 
of the Thebanes. 162a Bacon Hen. VII, 74 You may haue 
a good Cauallerie, but neuer good stable Bands of Foot. 
1832 Massinger Maid of Hen. it. iii, I, in mine own per- 
son, With part of the cavaUery, 1644 Milton Educ. (1738) 
«7 Two Troops of Cavalry. 1663 Manley Groiirts' Loav- 
C. Warrs 35s The Cavallery belonging to the United 
States, a 1714 Burnet Own Tinteen. 1694 (R.) They sent 
away their cavalry with so much haste. 1834 Gen. F. 
Thompson Exerc. (1842) HI. 127 A struggle between the 
opposing cavalries, which shall keep itself in condition for 
action longest. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 392 The 
cavalry were about a thousand in number. 

b. transf. Horses, horsemen, etc., collectively. 

1884 Dk. Beauforfs Progr. Wales (1864) 17 Leading 

horses to supply acddents and defects in the coach-cavalry. 
1793 A Young Traa. France 11 A traveller so weak in 
cavalry as myself, 1870 Disraeli Troops of 

social cavalry cantered, .in morning rides. i88x Duffield 
JOon Quix. II. 530 Donkeys . . the ordinary Cavalry of 
Country Maida 

c. (See quot.) 

1820 HwUs Games 347 A variation of Draughts 
entitled Constitutional Checkers. Ibid. 348 The pieces 
with the turrets to be imnsidered as Cavalry, and the flat 
pieces as Infantry, Ibid,, A king may not be taken back- 
wards by Cavalry or Infantry unless they have been to king. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

*799 Ft-slr, 4rEeg. Caval^ (1813I 266 The principles of all 
cavalry evolutiona 1837 Ht. Martineau .S ac. Amer. III. 
144 On^cavalry days, when guests are invited to dine with 
the regiment. 1832 Grote Greece 11. Ixxvi. X. 77 A cavalry- 
soldier. . was reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites. i860 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt, III. cxix. 6x Cavalry-men on 
both sides, x88x Times 22 Oct., A blue cavalry jacket. 
x8j^ Morlev Voltaire (x886) 163 A daring cavalry-charge. 
Cavash, -aaa=KA.VABS, Turkish police officer. 
fCavated, a. Obs, rart—^. [f. L. cavat-tts 
hollowed + -ED : cf. exciwafcd.'] Hollowed. 

^ 73*~7 Mileer Gard, Diet. s. v. Cotyledon, The Leaves 
. .are cavated. 

II Cavatina (kavatf-na). Mus. [Ital.] A 
short song of simple character, properly one with- 
out a second strain and repeat ; ‘frequently applied 
to a smooth melodious air, forming part of a grand 
scena or movement ’ (Grove). 

1836 Dickens Sk, Boz (C. D. ed.) 203 The popular cava- 
tina ‘ Bid me discourse ’. 1845 £. Holmes Mozart a 6 An 
Italian Cavatina which she knew by heart. 

•{* Gav&'tion. Obs.~° [ad. L. cavdliott-em, f. 
cavare to hollow.] (See quot.) 

17M Bailey, Cavation, a hollowing the Ground for Cel- 
larage. [173X' x8oo Cavation, a making hollow,] 
Cavayer, obs. form of Caviabb. 

•j- Oava'zion. Arch. Obs.~’> [a,d. It, oavaztonb 
(= cavamento, il camari) hollowing. Phillips’ 
entry is derived from a passage in Palladio Quattro 
Lib. d. Architett. i. vii. (where, however, ed. 1601 
has catuUioni), Bailey, 1721, has both cceoation 
and cavcusion ; in 1731-42 the latter is also entered 


as cavation, but in 1761 and later edcl. it is again 
made cavazicn. The folios 1730 and 1736 have 
only cavazion, in which they are followed by 
Johnson.] (See quot.) 

3638 Phillips, Cavazion, a Teim in Art Architecture, being 
the hollowing, or nnderdigging of the earth for cellarage, 
allowed to be the sixth part of the highth of the whole 
Fabrick. i72X-x8oa Bailey, Cavazion, in Architecture, is 
the digmng away the Farth for the Foundation of a Build- 
ing. [Hence in Johnson and mod. Diets. ; not in Gwilt.] 

Cave (kJ'v), sb.'i Also 4 kaave, 4-5 kave, 
[a. F. cave L. cava, pi. of cavtim a hollow (place), 
neuter of camis hollow.] 

1 . A hollow place opening more or less horizon- 
tally under the ground ; a cavern, den, habitation 
in the earth. 

c 1220 Bestiary 251 Caue 3e [the ant] haueS to crepen in, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2915 In a caue he [Lot] hid him Jim a 
And his dohutris. £‘1340 Ibid. 1234X (Trin.) To Jie leones 
caue \Cott., Gdii. coue] he 3ode. £1350 Will. Palente 23 
pat litel child listely lorked out of his caue. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 2307 And to a kaave pryvyly hym spedde. 1494 
Fabyan IV. Ixxv. 52 The Pints and Scottes beganne to 
breke out of theyr_ Dennes and Canes. 1535 Coverdale 
I Sam. xvii. i Dauid. .fled vnto the caife of AduIIam. 1560 
Jewell Cr^rr Aiv, TheTemple. .was become 

a cave of theues, 1887 Milton P. L. iv. 434 A murmuring 
sound Of waters issu’d from a Cave. 1823 W. Buckland 
Rclig, Diltev. 3 Caves in limestone are usually connected 
with. &sures of the rock. 

fj. Idols of the Cave (idola speens ) : see Idol. 

1 2 . gen. A hollow place of any kind, a cavity. 

t 6 ai'B/,carrAdv. Learn, ILV. §3 Arenot the (Organs of the 
sences of one kinde with the Organs of Reflexion, the 
Eare with a Caue or Strai^t determined and bounded 7 
1807 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 172 Some creep into the 
caves of hollow trees. 1826 Bacon Sylva § 272 The Caue 
of the Eare doth hold off the Sound a little from the 
Organ. Ibid. § 282 So is the Eare a sinuous Caue. 

3 . Glass-making. The ash-pit of a glass-furnace. 

187s Ure Diet. Arts II. 856 The furnace is thrown over 

an ash-pit, or cave as it is called. 

4 . Political slang. The secession of a small body 
of politicians from their parly on some special 
question; the malcontent body so seceding; sug- 
gested by Mr. Bright’s use of ‘ cave of Adullam ’ 
in reference to the secession from the Liberal party 
in 1866 ; see Adullamite. 

x868 Bright Sf (X878I 349 The ri^t hon. gentleman . .has 
retired into what may he called his political Cave of Adul- 
lam, and he has called about him ‘every one that was in 
distress and every one that was discontented 1884 Daily 
Nevos xg Feb., There is no expectation of what Mr. Bright 
has taught all English politicians to call a ‘Cave’. 1887 
Standard 30 Mar. 3/7 There are rumours of an Anti- 
coeicion Cave in the Conservative ranks. 1887 Sir W. 
Harcourt in Daily News 21 Oct. 8/1 1 hey [the Dissentient 
Liberals] are a cave, as it used to he called, and the 
danger of a cave was long ago pointed out that all the 
footsteps led into the cave, and none out of it. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as cave-keeper; cave- 
guarded, -keeping, -like, -lodged, -loving adjs. ; 
oave-breccia {Geol.), breccia deposited in caves ; 
cave-deposit (Geol.), any geological formation 
deposited in caves ; cave-dweller, one who dwells 
in a cave, a troglodyte ; spec, applied to (a.) those 
races of prehistoric men who dwelt in natural 
caves ; (b.) the Bohemian Brethren, a religious 
sect formed from the remains of the Hussites in 
the 1 5th c., so called because they hid in caves to 
escape persecution ; cave-earth {Geol.\ a layer of 
earth forming the old floor of a cave before the 
deposition of stalagmite ; cave-fish, a (blind) fish 
inhabiting subterraneous streams or lakes in caves ; 
oavB-ma.n= cave-dweller; cave-rat, a kind of rat 
that lives underground; cave-spider, the spider 
Segestria cellaris Latr. ; cave-swallow, a West- 
ludian species of swallow (Hirundo pocciloma) 
which suspends its nest from the roofs of caves. 
Also in names of extinct animals whose remains 
are found in caves, as cave-bear, -hyena, -liott, -tiger. 

1885 Lubbock Preh. Times 237 The remains of the ■’’cave- 
bear are abundant in Central Europe. x888 Laing Prelu 
Rem. Caithn. 64 Men. .contemporanes of the cave-bear and 
tiger. 1863 Lyell A ntiq. bfan i The occasional occurrence 
..of the bones of man ..in *cave-breccias and stalactites. 
1885 Lubbock Preh, Times 243 The animal was essentially 
a *cave-dweller. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age xxix, 411 This 
ancient deposit rests upon a second *cave-earth or breccia: 
iMs Lubbock Preh. Times 244 To question . . the value of 
what may be called ^cave-e-videiice, 1871 Browning Pr. 
Hoheust. 14s Found like those famed ‘‘cave-fish to lack eye 
And oigan for the upper mamitudes. 1884 Longm. Mag. 
Mar. 527 The blind cave-fish being, .piobably the descend- 
ants of ^ecies which once lived above ground. 1874 Daw- 
Kiits (title), *CavB Hunting, c x6xx Shaks. Cymb, iv, ii. 
® 9 ®» I thought I was a *Caue-keeper. 1593 — Liter. 1230 
Caue-keeping euils that obscurely sleepe. 1836 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. xxix. 38a This '‘cave-like abode, c 1630 
Driwm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. {1711) 33 '*Cave-loving 
Ecctm, daughter of the air, 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times x. 
®SS These ancient “Cave-men. 1859 Darwin Orig. S^c. 
V. (1878) iro One of the blind animals, namely, the “cave- 
rat. x88s Lubbock Preh. Times otyj These “cave-researches 
^pear m have been conducted with care. 1865 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. 196 The Drift series of stone implements 
pusra into the “Cave series. i86x Hulme tr. Mogiiin- 
Tandon 11, v. ii. 260 The “Cave-Spider. . is very common in 


France and Italy. 1863 Lubbock Preh, Times 238 The 
cave-hyasna, and “cave-tiger, are found associated with 
the Urstts sfelaus in the caverns. 

+ Cave, sbl^ Obs. [? for cavie, cavey, Cavy.] 
Colloqui^ abbreviation of Cavaiieb. 

1661 A. Brome.SVi»^s 139 Then the Roundheads and Caves 
agree. 

+ Cave, sb,^ Obs. or dial. [f. Cave v.^"] An 
unwieldy toss of the head, or of a limb. 

1808 Jamieson, Cave, a stroke, a push ; a toss — as signify- 
ing to thi'ow up the head. It is applied to the action of an 
ox or cow. Ibid., Naive, a tossing of the fore legs, rearing ; 
when followed by prep, w/, it denotes climbing. 
i'Cave, a. Obs. [a. F, cave hollow, ad. L. 
cavus."] Hollow, concave. Of the moon *. Waning 
(L. lima cava Plin.). Of a month : Having less 
than the usual number of days (late L. mensis cavtis). 

X340-64 Raynald ByrthMank. 61 Stooles.. made.. caue 
or holowe in the middes. 1594 T. B. La Primaiid. Fr. 
Acad. II. 336 'The . . great veine called the cave or hollow 
veine. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 284 Its flowers are 
albid and cave like a scale, xfyo Flamsteed in Rigaud 
Coir. ScL Men(x^^x) II. 97 As if the parallax caused the 
moon to be really cave. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. 1. 1. vii. ig 
If the Month were Cave or Lame of ao Days only. 

Cave (k^v), vf [f. Cave sbl in various casual 
applications.] Hence Caved ppl. a. 

1 . trans. To hollow, hollow out, excavate, make 
into a cave. Cf. Cave {iii) v.^ 

1341 R. Copland Calyen's Terap. aDj, Is it possyble .. 
that an vlcere caned may growe togyther , . To cure caued 
vlceres. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. v, 33 Vnder a steepe hilles 
side, .where the mouldred earth had cav’d the banke. 1881 
Holme Lee Tuflongo 33 As if the ground were caved full 
of hollow galleries. 

2 . intr. To lodge or lurk in a cave. 

x8xi Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. X38 Such as wee Caue heere, 
hunt heere. 1828 D. Moir in Blackno. Mag. 368 In the 
same lair the tame beast and the wild Together caved. 

3 . irons. To place or inclose as in a cave. 

x8i6 Byron Ch, Har. m. Ixxxiii, They Who in oppres- 
sion’s darkness caved had dwelt, 

4 . intr. To form a political ‘ cave ’ or cabal. 

x88x L'pool Mercury 13 Jan. 5/4 The feeling that (to use 

a new verb, now heard constantly in the lobby) to ‘cave’ 
would be ungenerous. 

Cave (ktfW), vP Also 6 Sc, caue, cawe, 9 dial, 
keave, keve, kaive, kayve. [This includes 
several senses of uncertain origin, the connexion of 
some of which is perhaps only apparent. They 
are taken here chronologically.] 

1 . intr. To fall as a thing does when overturned ; 
to fall clumsily or helplessly. Usually with over, 
back over. Sc. (Cf. Cave ».3) 

S5X3 Douglas /Bneis xi. xiii. 43 He cawis our \ed. 1333 
cauis ouer], furth bokand stremys of blude, a 16x4 j. 
Melvill Diary 32 (Jam.) Sitting down on a bedside, he 
caves back over so that his feet stack out stiff and dead. 

2 . trans. To tilt and overturn ; to upset, 

X854 Bampton Lane, Gloss, (ed. 2), Kayve, to imset, to 
turn over. ‘He’s keyvt his cart.' 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh, Word-hk., Cave, to turn over ; to tilt up, so as to 
empty. ‘ Now then, look afore yo’, or yo’n cave that bouk 
o’er an' sbeed all the milk.' i8&( Lane. Gloss. lyx Kayve, 
to overturn, to upset. Kayvt, upset, turned over, 

3 . To stick up in a tilted position. 

X84X Best Farm. Bks, (1836) 45 To sette nine of the 
sbeaues -with, .tbeire toppes cauen vp soe that they stande 
just fower square, hauinge three sheaues on euery side, and 
one in the midst. 

4 . .To toss or push (any part of the body) in a 
ponderous awkward way. 

1808 Jamieson, Cave, keve, to push, to drive backward 
and forward. To cave the head, to toss it in a haughty 
or awkward way (like a horse or cow). IMd,, Kaive, to 
toss the fore leg, to rear (as a horse, a goat). Banffsh, 

6. intr. (in same sense.) 

X897 W. Cleland Poems 66 (Jam.) Up starts a priest . . 
And did not ceese to cave and paut While clyred back was 
rickt and gald. 1802 R. Anderson Cwnorld. Ball, 25 
awney . . A whompeype danc’d, and keav’d and pranc'd. 
— 8x The laird’s daft son. .keaves as he wad worry me, 
1^-78 Halliwell, Keave, to plunge, to struggle. Cunibld. 
Cave (ktf‘v), ».3 [Usually cave in : in meaning 
identical with the dial. Calve in (q. v.), and perh. 
phonetically descended from it (cf. hS penny from 
half-penny) ; but even if so, it has certainly been 
associated with other senses of cave ; cf. esp. Ca'VB 
w.i ‘ to hollow’. Cave v?‘ ‘to fall all of a heap’. 

(All the earliest instances of cave in, in print, are from 
America, and its literary use ^pears to have arisen there : 
but, as the word is given as l^st Anglian by Forby, 1830, 
and is widely used in Eng. dialects, it is generally con- 
lectured to have reached the U.S. from East Anglia. Its 
history requires further investigation,)] 

1 . To cave in : to fall in over a hollow, as the 
earth on the side of a pit or cutting ; to fall in in 
a concave form, as when the front of a vertical 
section of earth or soil becomes concave in falling 
forward, from the greater weight or momentum of 
the higher part. Chiefly colloq. 

Morse Amer, Geog. I. 398 The cellars are walled 
with brick . . to prevent the loose sand from caving in. 
x82o W. Irving Sketch Bk, (1859) 196 As some labourers 
were digging to make an adjoining 'vault, the earth caved 
in, so as to leave a vacant space almost like an arch. 1848 
Bartleit Diet. Amer. (x88o). To cave in, said of the earth 
which falls do^ when digging into a bank. 1863 Kingsley 
W tier Bab, viii, 312 The roof caved In bodily. 1883 Manch. 
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Guard. i8 Oct. 4/7 Two brothers, .were at work, .disman- 
tling an old pit shaft, when a portion of the sides caved in 
and one of the men was partially buried. 

2 . fig. colloq. To yield to pressure from above, or 
from being morally or physically undermined ; to 
break down, give way, give in, submit, collapse. 

1837-40 Halliburton Sean Slick, Hum. Nat. ss (Bartlett) 
He was a plucky fellow, and wam’t a goin’ to cave in that 
way. 1848 Neiu York Tribune 4 Mar, (Bartl.). [They] will 
cave in.. though they talk loud against it now. 1851 T. 
'Parker IVks. (1863-71) VII. 372 Politician after politician 
' caved in ’ and collapsed. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. ix. 
94 He felt so much better that he got up at six : but he 
caved in soon after. 1859 H. Kingsley G. Heanlyn xxviii. 
(D.l, A puppy, three weeks old, joins the chase with heart and 
soul, but caves in at about fifty yards. 1880 J. Martineau 
Hours Th. II. 268 The Romans .. found their empire cave 
in for want of inward moral tension. 1887 Punch 12 Mar. 
132/1 In the end Government caved in, and uncondition- 
ally agreed to inquiry, 
b. without in. slang. 

1863 Reade Hard Cash I. 287 ‘Now I cave.' 

^ 3 . trans. {causall) To smash or ‘ bash ’ in. rare. 

1870 Miss Eritoman R. Lymte 11 . v. iij, I should like 
to cave his head in. 

Hence Cavern sh. 


x88^ Boston (Mass.) yniL 6 Sept., The most extensive 
cave-in that has occurred in this region for years, nearly one 
hundred acres of ground settling from four to six feet. 
[‘ Common in Suffolk.’ F. Hall.] 

+ Cave Ck^'v), Also dial, keave, keeave. 
Obs. and dial, form of Chave, to separate chaff 
and empty ears from the com. 

c 1480 Pallad. on Hush. i. 996 A place high, plain and 
pure When nede is therto cave upon thi come. 1330 
Palsgr. 479, I cave come, yescoux le grain. i6(Sg Wor- 
LiDGE Syst. Agric. (i68t) 323 To Cave, or Chave, is with a 
large K^e, or such like Instrument, to divide the greater 
from the lesser ; as the larger Chaff from the Corn or smaller 
Chaff. Also larger coals from the lesser. 1833 Whitby 
Gloss., To Keave, to rake the short straws and ears from 
wheat on the barn floor. 

Hence Caving vbl. sb., the action of separating 
the chaff, etc., from corn ; cavings, the chaff or ears 
thus separated. Comb, caving-rake, -riddle. 

1641 Best Famu Bks, lai They [young trees] will serve 
for flayle-hande-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes . . and such other 
like uses. 1807 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 298 The 
short chaffy substance thus separated, is m some districts 
termed cavings. 1863 Comh. Mag. jfuly 33 In the Midland 
districts, ears of com when thrashed are. . ‘ cawins’. 1877 
Peacock N.-W. Bate. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cavings, refuse bits 
of straw and dirt mixed with small corn, after threshing. 
Caving-rake, a rake used for separating the long bi ts of straw 
from corn before dressing. Caving-riddle, a riddle used 
after threshing for separating the com from the bits of short 
straw which have come down the machine with it. 

Caveach (kavrtj), sb. [a. Sp. escabeche (Min- 
sheu escaveche) pickle for fish.] Mackerel pickled 
in a certain way 5 so called in the West Indies. 

i8aa Female Instructor 422 Caveach, mackarel, cut up, 
seasoned with spices and salt inserted in the pieces, fried 
brown in oil, and when cold covered up in ajar. 
Cavea'Ch, V. [f, prec. sb.] To pickle mackerel 
or other fish according to a West Indian method. 

1750 £. Smith Conipl. Housewife 96 Mackrel to caveache. 
1778 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 50 To caveach Soles. 

Cavear, -re, -ree, -ri, -ry, obs. ff. Caviare. 
Caveat (k^^'v/iset), sb. Also 6 ca-viate, 6-7 
caveate. [L. caveal let him beware, 3rd sing, 
pres. subj. of cavere to beware. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 118 If he be tame, and haue ben 
rydden vpon, than Caueat empior, beware the byer.] 

1 . 'Law. A process in court (originally in ecclesi- 
astical courts) to suspend proceedings ; a notice 
given by some party to the proper officer not to 
take a certain step until the party giving the notice 
has been heard in opposition. Phrase, To enter 
or put in a caveat : dS&ofig. see a b. 

^ 1634 Gatauer Disc. Apol. 45 A Caveat they found entred 
in the Bishops Office, by a Gentleman, one of the Petti- 
Bag, who pretended a Title. 1636 Blount Glossogr,, 
Caveat, used among the Proctors, when a person is dead, 
and a competition ariseth for the Executorship, or Adminis- 
tratorship, the party concerned enters a Caveat, to prevent 
or admonish others from intermedling. 1667 Marvell Corr. 
cxiv.Wks. 1872-5 II. 273 , 1 entered caveats both atMr. Attur- 
ny's and Mr. Sollicitor's. *7*6 Ayuffe Parerg. 14s A Caveat 
in Law. .is an Intimation given to some Ordinary or Eccle- 
siastical Judge, .notifying to him that he owhe to beware 
how he acts In such or such an Affair. 18x8 Cruise Digest 
V. 95 1884 Lam Rep. 9 Probate Div, 23 The. .defendant, 
one of the next of kin, entered a caveat. 

2 . transf. A warning, admonition, caution. 

*SS7 Rccordf. Wheist. Y iij b, A caueat, to be ware of to 
moche confidence. 1383 Stanvhurst ASneis in. (Arb.) 85 
Such od caueats, as I to the frendlye can vtter. 1646 
S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 50 A Caveat to you how you 
live. 1631 WiTTiE tr. Primrosds Pop. Err. iv. 248 Those 
Caveats, whereof Astrologers do every year warn the people. 
171a Budgell Spect. No. 365 F x, I design this Paper as a 
Caveat to the Fair Sex. 1791 Boswell yohuson (1816) lY. 
448 A caveat against ostentatious bounty and favour to 
negroes. 18^ H. Spencer Prhic. Psychol. (1872) I. v. iii. 
531 With this caveat let ns now pass . . to more complex 
cases. 

b. To put in or enter a caveat (in senses 2 & 3). 

X377 tr. BulUnge'ds Decades (1592) 405 ^It pleased the 
goodnesse of God by gluing the law to^ut in a caueat. .for 
the tranquilitie of mankinde. x6oo Elolland Livy xxvi. 
xxiv. 602 They should put in a caveat, that he might have 
no libertie to warre upon the rEtolians, 1643 Fuller Holy 


$ Prof. St. I. xii. 37 She enters a silent caveat by a blush. 
»7S5 Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757 lY. 116 Putting in a 
caveat against the ridicule of infidels. 1873 £. White 
Life in Christ 11. x. (1878) xoS To enter a caveat against a 
misconception. 

+ 3 . A condition previously laid down ; a proviso, 
reservation ; = CAurioir sb. 2. Obs. 

*579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 370 M. Heskins fombleth out 
the matter with a foolish caueat, that . . he suffreth not 
violence. 16^ Gage West InL xxi (1655) 196 Some were 
offered me for nothing, with this caveat, that. .1 must, etc. 

+ 4 . A precaution ; = Caution sb. 5. Obs. 

1396 Spenser State freL Wks. (1862) sto/i The chiefest 
caveat and provision in the reformation of the North must 
be to keep out those Scottes. xfixa Brinsley Lud. Lit. 54 
Let them vse this caueat especially; that they take but 
little at a time. 1643 Burrouches Exp. Hosea ix. (1652) 
310 God laid in a caveat and provision for the encourage- 
ment of them. 

5 . U.S. Patent Lanas. * A description of some 
invention, designed to be patented, lodged in the 
office before the patent right is taken out, operat- 
ing as a bar to applications respecting the same 
invention, from any other quarter ’ (Webster). 

1879 G. Prescott Sfi Telephone 256 A caveat, describing 
this invention, was filed by uray. 

Caveat (kJi'vfiset), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1. trans. a. To enter a caveat or caution 
against, b. To serve with a caveat. Obs. 

1661 Mrq. Argyle Last Sp. 27 May in Naphtali 288, I 
would caveat this. X707 Col. Rec. Penn. II. 347 Charged 
or Caveated the M‘. of the Rolls that he should make out 
no Exemplification or Coppy thereof. 

2 . intr. To enter a caveat. 

In mod. Diets. 

3 . Fencing, (intr.) To shift one’s sword from 
one side to the other of one’s adversary’s sword, to 
‘ disengage Hence Caveating vbl. sb. 

163a Uhquhaht yewel Wks. (1834) 274 In case the adver- 
sary after a.Jttida, going to the parade, discover his breast 
to caveat. _ X690 B. £. Dkt. Cant. Cresv, Caveating, or 
Disengaging, slipping the Adversary’s Sword, when ’tis 
ming_ to hind or secure one’s own. X707 Hope New Method 
Fencing 82 This Contre-Caveating . . is a Circular Parade, 
that is, a Man in performing it, forms with his Sword not 
only one, but sometimes (accorffing as his Adversary shall 
Caveat or shun it) two or three Circles. X733 (Chambers Cycl. 
Sitpp., Caveaiutg is so necessary a motion in fencing, that 
without it, there could be scarce any offensive part. 

Caveator (kJ‘-vzV* [f- Caveat - f - or.] 
One who enters a caveat; see Caveat i, 5. 

x88x Sci. American Circular, After a Caveat has been 
filed the Patent Office will not issue a patent for the same 
invention to any other person without giving notice to the 
Caveator. x88sZaw Times LXXIX. 331/1 Fourteen days’ 
notice is given to the caveator. 

Caveer, obs. form of Caviare. 

Ca’vel, sb.^ north, dial. Forms: 4-8 cavil, 
cavel, 5 kevelle, Sc.pl. caflis, 6 Sc. cauill, -yll, 
-eill, 7 cavell, Sc. kavU, ? 8 Sc. kevel, kevil, 8 
Sc. kavel, 9 north, dial, iyevad, -el, etc. [Iden- 
tical with Du. kavel lot, parcel (kavelen to cast 
lots, parcel out by lot), MDu. cdvele lot, MLG. 
and MG. kavele ‘little stick (inscribed with mnes) 
for casting lots ' Franck. Usually identified with 
ON. kafii piece cut off, piece, hit, kefii cylinder, 
stick, piece of wood ; but the connexion is not 
fully traced,] 

1 . A lot (that is oast). Now applied in the 
Northumberland collieries to the lots which are 
cast from time to time to detennine in which 
* bord ’ each miner shall hew till the next cavelling. 

0x300 Cursor M. 18907, pan kest J«ii cauel \.G6tt. caueles ; 
Faiif. lottis; Trin. lottes] pain emell. Ibid, 21157 
Als pe cauel on him fell, a -tifia Sir Perc. 142 Sone ke- 
velles did thay caste. 23x3 Douglas Mneis i. viii. 27 Be 
cut or cavil that pleid sone partid was. 2333 GwRicht W %y 
(1887) 41 And thay said cast cauels apone his kot [=coat]. 
a 1783 Gil Brenton xlviii. in Child Ballads i. 69/1 The cavil 
it did on me fa. 2832 Mining Gloss.^ 123, Kovels, lots cast 
by the men at stated periods for the different working places. 

b. The response of an oracle [transl. Lat. sots']. 
*5*3 Douglas eSneis iv. viL 31 The kavillis of Lida. 

c. fig. One’s lot in life or in marriage, dial. 

1768 Ross Heleuore 128 (Jtun-), I should be ri^t content 

For the kind cavel that to me was lent. x8s6 T. Wilson 
Pitnuin’s Pay, i. xlviii. To please raa dowly cavel. Ibid. 
III. Ixvi, When Sail was for ma kjreval drawn, 

1 2 . Lot or share, in any joint privilege, liability, 
or the like. Obs, or ? Sc. 

CX400 tr. Leges Quatuor Burgorum xiii, He sail not 
have lot nor cavill equallie with burgessis dwelland within 
the burgh. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 82 Lot, cut, and 
cavill, hes place in ane half dacker of hides. 

3 . A division or share of property made by lot ; 
an allotment of land. 

2652 in Stonehouse Axholme (18^) 93 Fart of the cavells 
of 91 acres under Epworth. « 2670 Spalding Troub. Ckas. I 
(1792) I. 230/1 (Tam.) 40 chalders of victual and silver rent 
out of the hisnops kavil. 2700 Db la Pryme Diary 
(1869) 316 A larg map having every field, ing, close, 
mested, croft, cavel, intack, etc, in the whole parish in it. 
*799 J« EoBERTSONj4f jw. Perth 62 The first deviation from 
run-rig was by dividing the farms into kavels or kenches, 
by winch every field.. was split down into as many lots as 
there were tenants. 2803 State, Leslie of Powis, etc. 
17 (J am.) The Town and Bishop feued out this fishing in 
shares, six of them called the King’s cavil, and the other 
six the Bishop's cavil. 2B36 Bests Farm. Bks. 128 note. 


t Ca'vel, Ohs. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 kevell. 
[Of uncertain derivation : Jamieson suggests that 
it is the ON. kefii (the same word as in prec.) used 
first in the literal sense of ‘ stick, piece of wood ’, 
and then applied contemptuously to a man, ‘ as 
the vulgar call a raw-boned fellow a lang rung, a 
stiff old man an auld stock ’.] 

1 . Perhaps, a stick or stout staff. 

(But it may be in sense 2.) 

a i«o Christie Kirke Gr. vii, The kensy deiklt to the 
cavelt^ But, lord, than how thay luggit. 

2 . ‘ A low fellow ’ (Jamieson). 

c 2430 Lyog. Min, Poems (1840) 152 A kevell, corpulent of 
stature. 2326 Skelton Magnyf. 2217 Ye, wilte thou, 
hangman? I say, thou cavell. 2333 Lyndesay Satyre 
2863 Ane cavell quhilk was never at the scule. 270^x2 
in Watson’s Coll.Sc. Pocjhs iii. 50 (Jam.) The Brideabout the 
Ring she skipped. Till out starts Carle and Cavel. 

t Ca'Vel, V, Obs. exc. dial. [f. CAVEt j^.l] 
a. intr. To cast lots. b. trans. To allot, ap- 
portion. Hence Oa" veiling vbl. sh. 

C1375 Barbour Si, Georges loi Quhene Jjemaste party Of 
]>e folk distroyt war vtrely Be sic cuttis and cawelynge. 
1632 in Stonehouse Axholme (1839) pr Lands lying in the 
Isle of Axholme . . which . . were cavelled out, and allotted 
to every Participant. 2803 State, Leslie of Powis, etc. 223 
(Jam.) After the cavelling of the water in April. 2830 N. <$• 

Q. Ser. i, I. 473/2. 2887 R. O. Heslop in letter o Aug., 

Each collier draws his cavel, and the number on his ticket 
is the number of the ‘bord’ at which be must hew for a 
stated period, till another cavelling, takes place. 

Cavel, -ell, obs. forms of Cavil. 

Cavel, cavil, var, of Kevel (in a ship). 
Cavelet (k^i-vlet). rare. A miniature cave. 

2864 Linnets Trial II. iii. iii. 4 *1116 aperture of one of 
those supplemental cavelets. 2883 Chamb, yml, 314 Open- 
ings in the rocks to tiny cavelets. 

Caveling, obs. f. Caviilins, 

Cavelleir, obs. f. Cavalier. 

Cavellerie, cavelry, obs. ff. Cavalry, 
't'Oavenard. Obs, Perhaps the same as Ca 7 N- 
ARD (? error for cayenard). 

CX300 Havelok 2389 Hede cauenard 1 Wat dos thu here 
at this pathe ? 

Cavendish [kse'vgndij). [see quot. 1844,] 

1 . Tobacco softened and pressed into solid cakes. 

xSm (in a file of prices of Messrs. Grant, Chambers, & Co., 

London, of this date. It is not in their circulax of i824>. 
2^3 Hints to Freshmen (Oxford) 8 He has smoked Caven- 
dish tobacco under the steadfast impression that it was the 
mildest Turkey. 2844 Anstic in Rep. Comm. (Ho. of Com- 
mons) Tobacco Trade Q. 33 ‘ Cavendish' is a species of to- 
bacco reckoned by the Excise under the general denomina- 
tion of Roll. . 1 suppose the name is taken from the name of 
the maker in America. 1 know of no other reason for the 
name. 2879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 70 Men. .read 
it . . daily. Just as they smoke cavendish. 2886 Fall Mall G. 
19 June6/x The cakes are. .submitted to hydraulic pressure, 
and in the end a substance is obtained of great solidity, 
and which cuts like black marble. This is the cavendish 
which army men, artists, and others aftect. 

2 . Assumed name of the author (H. Jones) of a 
treatise on Whist (i86a) ; often used mlusively. 

2878 H. H. Gibbs in B. Price Pract. Pol. Econ., Like a 
man having his Cavendish at his fingers’ ends, who sits 
down to play a rubber without seeing his cards. 

Caver (ke*'V3i). Mining. ? Obs, [App. f. 
Cave.] One who goes ‘ about the mines to beg 
or steal ore from the miners’ coes, or to steal their 
Stowes’ (Tapping Gloss. Manlove's Chron.'). 

*653 Manlove Lead Mines 117 To keep in awe Such as 
be cavers, or do rob men's Coes, 2678-96 Phillips, Casters 
(a word used by Miners), thieves that steal Oar out of the 
Mines. xyax-xBoo in Bailey. 2747 Hooson Miner's Diet,, 
S j, Sauntle [is] the first pee or nit of Ore that the Cavers 
find in a Morning by Furchassing. 

Cavere, obs. form of Caviare. 

Cavern, (ksevom), sb. Also 4-7 caueme, 5-6 
kauerne. [a. F. caveme cave, ad. L. caverna 
cave, den, cavity, f. cav-us hollow : see -ern.] 

1 . A hollow place under ground ; a subterranean 
(or submarine) cavity ; a anve- 
The Fr. caveme is the exact equivalent of Eng. cave ; F. 
cave is a subterranean hollow generally, a cellar, etc. In 
Eng., cave is the ordinary commonplace term, cavern is 
vaguer and more rhetorical, usually with associations of 
vastness, or indefiniteness of extent or limits. 

c 1374 Chaucer iii. ix. 82 pe crikes and pe cauemes 

ofpe see yhidd in pe floodes. 23^ Trevisa Bart/u De P. 

R. xiv, IvL (2495) 487 In cauernes myes and crepynge wormes 
make theyr dennes and nestes. 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
iv. xxxi. In rochys harde, and in kauernes lowe. x6ox 
SHAits. yul. C. II. i, 80 Where wilt thou [conspiracie] finde 
a (jauerne darke enough To maske thy monstrous Visage ? 

Dryden Yirg, Georg, i. 268 In hollow Caverns Ver- 
mine make abode. 273a Johnson Rambl, No. 33 f s, I 
vrill teach you to. .bring out from the caverns of the moun- 
tmns metals. 2794 Suluvan View Nat, 1 . 23 Mountains of 
the earth, the caverns of the ocean. 179$ Southey yoan of 
Arc 1. 203 A spacious cavern, hewn amid The entrails of 
the earth 28x3 Moors Lalla R. viii, Terrific caverns 
gave Dark welcome to each stormy wave. 2862 Stanley 
yew. Ch, I. XV. 300 Vast caverns open in the mountain side. 

-j* 2 . Applied to the cavity of the ear, the frontal 
sinus, etc. ; also to interstices between particles. Obs. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 263 The cauerne and structure of the 
Eare. vfta Shflvocke Artillery 11. xo8 Being reduced to 
a fine Meal, it [Gunpowder] loses all Its little Caverns or 
Pores. 2789 W, Buchan Dom, Med, (2790) 463 The small 
spungy bones of the upper jaw, the caverns of the forehead. 
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3 . attrih. and Comb., as ctrvern-door, -house, 
-pagoda, -temple, -vrell ; cavemliold, nonce-ud. 
after household', cavern-limestone, ‘the carbon- 
iferous limestone of Kentucky, so called from the 
innumerable caves which its hard strata contain ’ 
(BTortlett) ; cavern-like a. 

i 8 u De la Becrc Gecl, Man. iSi The theoretical con- 
clu:itons that have been deduced Ttoiii *cavem bones. 172S 
Fose Odyss. ix. 22 [They] croud the "’cavern-door, 1791 
Cou-PER Odyss. IX. 434 Ljfce whelps against his *cavem- 
floor he dashed them. 1873 M. Collins Miranda I. 185 
The various rude household or *cavemhold implements 
which the Troglodj te had used. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. (s 
It. yntls. iiSya] I. 30 A *ca\era-Uke gloom. 1856 Emerson 
Eng^ Traits xvi. Wks, iBohn) II. 123 The gates of the old 
■’cavern temples. 

CaiVem ikoEVcm), v, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . treins. To enclose or ensconce as in a cavern, 

ridao Risdon Snrv, Devon § 215 (1810) 225 The river is 

gathered into such a streight..that it seemeth to cavern 
Itself. i8oj Southey Modoc in Azi. xlii. Now the child 
From light and life is cavem’d. 3822 Byron W truer 11. ii. 
351 Sickness sits cavem'd iu his hollow eye. 

2 . To hollo'w out, so as to form a cavern. 

18^ Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvii. (1856) 438 The sharpness 
and*raldness of the lines where they were_ cavemed and 
cloven down. 1660 Emerson Cemd. Life vii. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 421 The dungeons .. dug and caverned out by grum- 
bling . .people 1887 ScrUntS^s Mag. II. 452 Places of exit 
of the caveming streams. 

3 . intr. To lurk in a cavern ; to den. 

x86o S. Dobell in Macm. Mag. Aug. 326 Where the last 
deadliest rout Of furies cavern, to cast out those Dmmons. 
CaveTUal, a. rare. [f. L. caverna cavern -h 
-All.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cavern. 

1803 G. S. Faber Cabiri II, 266 Hades may be the caver- 
nal space immediately beneath the shell of the earth. x8id 
— Orig. Pagaii Idol. I. p. Ixx, The two-peaked mountain 
and sacred cavemal door. 

Cavemed (kae'vojnd), ppl. a. [f, Cavebm'.] 

1 . Having caverns ; hollowed out into caverns. 

3715-20 PoFE Iliad II. 833 Antron’s watry dens, ^d 

cavem'd ground. 3814 Worosw. Excurs. iv. iidi Blind 
recesses of the cavemed rocks. 

2 . Formed as or like a cavern. 

3847 Disraeli Tattered vi. vii, Stealing into the caverned 
chamber. 

8. Enclosed or ensconced in a cavern. 

3734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 42 No cavem'd Hermit rests 
Mlt-satisfied. 3853 Robertson Servt. Ser. ni. xi. 14a There 
is rest on the surface of the cavemed lake, 

CaTrernous cksevamas), a. [ad. L. caventEs- 
us (in It. cavernosa^ Pr. cavemos, F. caverneux), 
in same sense, f. caverna : see Cavern and -ous.] 

1 . Abounding in caverns. 

1447 Bokenham Seytiiys (18351 108 This hyl is craggy and 
eke cavernous, ifas Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iii. i. 
(1723) 358 These Countryes being all Mountainous and 
Cavernous. 3^ Wahdurton Julian n. vi. (R.) The town 
and temple of Delphi were seated on a bare and cavernous 
rock. 3853 Phillips River's Yorksh. iii. in The moun- 
tains are thoroughly cavernous. 

2 . Full of, or characterized by, cavities or inter- 
stices ; having a porous texture ; hollow in the 
middle. (Cf. Cavern sb. 2.) 

3597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634I 336 It [cancer] is hard, un- 
euuall, and cavernous, or hollow. 3733 Bailey, Cas/enious 
Ulcer is an Ulcer whose Entrance is straight, and the 
Bottom broad, wherein are many Holes filled with malig- 
nant Matter. 38x1 Pinkerton Petral. II. 403 TTie cavern- 
ous pumice-stone of Lipari. 3851 Carpenter Man, Phys. 
302 The Human Spleen has no true cavernous structure. 
1876 T, Hardy Heaid of Ethelberta 1 , 318 'Till the file had 
grown haggard and cavernous. 

3 . Of the nature of or resembling a cavern ; hollow. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 261 Some huge cavernous 

wertures into which the_ sea flows. 1865 E. C Clayton 
Crttel Fori. HI. 75 His thick eyebrows casting deep shadows 
on his cavernous eyes. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiv. 
(1856) 393 The cavernous recess of its clifis. 

4 . Of or pertaining to a cavern. 

1833 1 , Taylor Fanat. iv. 84 This cavernous inspiration. 
1839 Bailey Fesius [1832) 142 Cavernous darkness. 

Hence Ca'veruo'asIyill/0,, in a cavernous way. 
xiM Blackw, Mag. LXVI. 420 A rock that was cavern- 
ously hollow at the base. 3885 G. Meredith Diatia II. 
XU, 277 The Fates, .were then beginning cavemously their 
performance of the part of the villain. 

Cavernnlated (kavi-miin^ited), a. [f. as 
next -h -ATE 3 -I- -edI.] Formed into a minute 
cavity; also = next. 

, *875 Quain Anat. II. 102 The newly formed bone and. . 
Its cavemulated structure. 

CaireraLuloTis (kavo-mirnss), a. [f. L. ca- 
vernula, of cavema cavern, cavity -h -ous.] 
Characterized by minute cavities, porous. 

3757 Lewis in Phil. Trans, I, 354 The mass, .turned out 
cavemulous and brittle. iSog J. Black Led. C/iem. III. 
326 (L.) Copper ■will not cast either solid or tenacious, but 
IS cavemulous and weak. 

Cavery, obs. form of Caviaee. 

Gavesson (ksew^an). Forms : 6 cattetzan, 
7 cavezan; oaveoh.in} 7~9 ottveson, 8 cavezon, 
(oavesion, 9 cavason), 7- oavesson. [a. F. 
cavezon, ad. It. cavezwne, augmentative of cavezza 
halter (cf. Sp. cabezon shirt-collar). Itid. had 
another derivative form, cavezzana, whence the 
earlier Eng. form cavezan. Dies associates It. 


cavezza, OF. chevece, with Sp. caheza, Pr. cabeissa 
head, repr. L. capitia, from capitium ‘ head-cover- 
ing ’, later ‘ the opening in a tunic for the head ’.] 
A kind of nose-band of iron, leather, or wood, 
‘fixed to the nostrils of a horse, to curb or render 
him manageable through the pain it occasions’ 
(Stocqueler Jl/t 7 . Etieyd.). 

3598 Florio, Caticszana, a. cauetzan or headstrmne. 1611 
CoTCR., Cantorre, a sharpe and double-edged Cavesson of 
yron, for an vnruly horses nose. — Cavepott, a cauechin, 
or cauesson, for a horses nose. 3618 M. Baret Horseman- 
ship Cures 38 Extieame commanding bits and tormenting 
cauezans. r&ip G. Daniel Trinarch. Author 17 That 
Pegasus . . whidi others rather chuse to ride rather in a Cave- 
son. 1725 Bradley Fatn. Diet, I._ s. v. Colt, The Cavesion 
being placed upon the tender Gristle of his Nose. 1840 
Blaim Encycl. Rnr, Sports 287 The cavesson is the first 
active restraint applied to all saddle horses. 1863 Gambled s 
Dream III. 201 No more chance ■with them than a colt in a 
ca^vason. 3875 ‘ Stonehenge' Brit Sports 11. i. viii. 451. 

II Cavetto (kave’tto). Arch, [It. caveito, dim. 
of camo, f. L, cav-us hollow: see Cave.] 'A 
hollowed moulding, whose profile is the quadrant 
of a circle. It is principally used in cornices ’ 
(Gwilt Encycl. Archill). 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 268 We will describe a 
Cavetto. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <5- Art I. 174 The 
bedmould should consist of an ovolo, fillet, and cavetto. 
1876 Gwilt Encycl. Arckit. 80^ The cavetto, mouth, or 
Julleno is chiefly used as a crowning moulding . . By work- 
men it is fre^ently called a casement. 

Cavey, Cavialy, var, of Cavie, Caviare. 
Cavezan, -zon, obs. ff. Cavebbon. 

Caviar, caviare (see below). Forms : 6 
cliauiale, 7 cavialy ; 6 cavery, 7 caveari, cave- 
ary, (caaea.ree), cauiarie, 7-8 oaviary; cave- 
ar(e, caveer, (7 gaueare, cavere, cavajar, ca- 
vayer, 8 cavier, kavia); 7- caviare, caviar. 
[Of imcer tain origin, found in Turkish as^LijL» 

khavydr', in Italian in 16th c. as caviale (whence 
i6th c. F. cavial, Sp. cewial, ifith c. Eng. cavialy), 
also as caviaro, whence F. and Pg. caviar. 

(‘ It has no root in Turkish, and has not the look of a 
Turkish word. Redhouse iu his MS. Thesaurus marks it 
as Italian-Turkish, looking upon it as horro'wed from 
Italian.' Prof. Ch. Rieu.) 

In English occurring ■with great variety of spelling 
and pronunciation, after Italian and French, wili 
various native modifications. Originally, cavidrly, 
-d'le, -d'rie, -d're was of 4 syllables, with accent on 
the penult, as in Italian, but was sometimes reduced 
to 3 syllables, by slurring -ia-, as -yd-, and later 
with the accent shifted to the first syllable. As 
early as 1625, the final -e, in caviare, caveare, was 
often dropped in speech, and later also in writing, 
giving caviar, cavear (cf. F. caviar), pronounced 
(kavijau, -eeu), sometimes (kaviyau, -yea'i), and 
perh, also with, accent shifted (kawiai, -ioj, -ys-i). 
About 1700, prevalent forms were cavea'r, lavee'r, 
riming with prepare, and cheer \ the latter pronun- 
ciation appears to have been the only one in com- 
mon use in the end of the iSth c., for Walker, 1 797, 
who spells caviare and pronounces (kaviau), says, 

' Either the spelling or the pronunciation of this word 
should be altered.. the ancient spelling seems to have been 
Cauiare ; though Buchanan and Bailey, in compliance 
with pionunciauon, spell it Caveer, W. Johnston Cavear, 
and Ash, as a less usual spelling, Cooler.^ 

Smart (1846) pronoimces(,kav(yeo'j), Webster has 
the accent on first syllable (kBE'viiai) ; prevalent 
pronunciations in England at present are kaviifiM, 
kaviyau, which are etymologically the best, also 
(kavijea-i), and as in Smart. Shakspere’s caviarrie, 
and Swift’s cavee'r, are recognized archaic forms.] 
1 . The roe of the sturgeon and other large fish 
obtained from lakes and rivers of the east of 
Europe, pressed and salted, and eaten as a relish. 
a. cavialy, caviarie, and alliedWorms : 

3591 G. Fletcher Russe Commw. (1857) sz Of Ickary or 
cavery, a great quailtitie is made upon the river of Volgha. 
3598 Epularto H ij, To dresse a kind of meat of the spawne 
of Sturgions, called Chauiale. a i6xz Harington Epigr. 
III. (1633) 33 Yet eatst thou Ringoes and potato Rootes And 
Gaueare, but it litle bootes, nxfixfi Beaum. & Fl. Passion. 
Mndm. v, 353 (N.) Laugh — ^wide — ^loud — and vary — . . One 
that ne'er tasted caveaie. x6x6 Bdllokar, Cauearee, 
strange meate like hlacke sope. 1620 Skelton Quix. IV. 
xiii. 103 Black Meat called Caviary, made of Fishes Eggs. 
3626 Bacon Sylva § 835 Red-Herrings, Caueary, Paimizan, 
&c. 1639 Nabdes Spring's Glory, Anchoves & Caveary. 
3655 MpuFET & BENNirr Health’s Improv. (1746) 264 As 
for Cavialy. .the Italian Proverb will euer be true. .He that 
eateth of Cavialies, Eateth Salt, Dung, and Flies. 370a 
W. J, tr. Bruyti’s Voy. Levajtt xlii. 370 They eat it . . like 
Caviary. x^ai-1800 Bailey, Ca'viary [1731-61 also Cavee'r). 
0. caviare, caviar, etc., of 3 or 2 syllables. 
x 6 zo E. Blount Oiserv. 4 Disc. (N.l, That the only deli- 
cacies be mushrooms, caveare, or snails. 1624 Capt, Smith 
Virginia vi 213 Cauiare and Puttargo. i6a8 Wither 
Brit. Rememb. i. 345 Cav^, and twenty such like babies. 
*683 R. Head H ic et Vbiqne 24 Potargo, Cavere, Olives and 
such like. 3673 Ray Journ. Low-C. II, 353 The red Cavear 
^made of the eggs or roe. .of the Cyprinus. x68o Morden 
(^eog. Rect. (1683) 62 Oyl and Cavayer about Volga. Ibid. 
Tj Three or 400 weight of Caveer. 1698 J. Crull Muscovy 


163 (N.) Caviare, or cavajar (by the Russians called ikary). 
1708 Mottcux Rabelais iv, xviii. Pots of Cavier. 1708 W. 
King Cookery (1807) 73 What lord of old, would bid his cook 
repare Mangoes, potargo, champignons, caveare? 1730 
wirr Panegyr. Dean, And, for our home-bred British 
Cheer, Botargo, Catsup, and Caveer. _ 3740 R. Brookes 
Art of Angling i. xxxii.74A sort of Edible which theycajl 
Cavear, or Kavia. 3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1862) II. i. vi. 
267 A kind of ca^vier. 178a P. H. Bruce Mem. vii. 236 
What the Russians call Ikari, and we caviar. 1837^ M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. IT . 189 The roe is made into a caviare. 
1853 SoYER Pantrojph. 217 Caviar of an inferior quality, 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 325 Russian caviare. 

"b. The circtimstance that caviar is generally 
unpalatable to those who have not acquired a taste 
for it, is referred to by Shakspere in a phrase 
which has become one of the commonplaces of 
literary quotation and allusion. 

i6oa Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 457 For the Play I remember 
pleas'd not the Million, 'twas Cauiarie to the Generali : but 
It was.. an excellent Play. 1822 Hazlitt Mett 4 Mann. 
Ser, 11. iii. (1869) 77 Nothing goes down ■with them but what 
is caviare to the multitude. 1827 Scott Two Drovers i, 
His own legends of clanfights and creaghs. .would have 
been caviare to his companion.^ 1847 Barham Itjgold. Leg., 
St. Dunstan, The fare to which I allude, With as good 
table-beer as ever ■was brewed, Was all ‘caviare to the 
multitude x88o Literary World 33 Feb. 100/2 They . . 
■will be considered caviare to the general public. 

Cavicoru (kse-vikpm). Zool. [f. L. cavus 
hollow + cornu horn.] A quadruped having hollow 
horns : one of a family {jCavicornict) of Ruminants. 
Cavie (k^wi). Sc. Also cavey, oavy. [app. a. 
MDu. kevie, Du. or Flem. kevie, i6th c. Flem. also 
kavie (Plantin 1573), cage, coop, corresp. to OHG. 
chevia, MHG. kevje, Ger. kdfig, kafich cage 
WGer. havia str. fem., a. late L. *cavia, for cavea 
cage, coop, den, etc., f. cavus hollow.] 

A hen-coop ; a house for fowls. 

3756 Mrs. Calderwood Jml. v. (1884) 142 It is just like 
a cavy full of men, instead of hens._ x8o§ J. Nicol Poems 
II. 90 (Jam.) Nor duck, nor turkie-cavie enter'd. x8o8 
Mavne Siller Gun 56 (Jam.) Croose as a cock in his ain 
cavie. 1828 Scott F, M. Perth xxv. Cooped up in a 
convent, like a kain-hen in a cavey, 

Cavier, obs. form of Caviare. 

Cavil (kse’vil), sb. [f. the verb,] 

1 . A captious, quibbling, or frivolous objection, 

1570 Levins Manip. 124 A cauill, calumnia. 1583 J. 

Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 33^2, I come now to the 
other part of your cavill, which is in all resjpectes as untrue 
and frivolous. 3596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ii. 1. 392 That's but 
a cauill. 36|j6 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 3845 Vll. 227 The 
ninth objection is an egregious cavil. 3735 Berkeley 
Free-thinking in Math. § 50 Whether there may not be 
fair objections as well as cavils. 1850 Gladstone Glean, 
V. xliv. 200 To meet this technical cavil on the wording of 
the Statutes. 

2 . The raising of frivolous objections ; cavilling. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), Wiser men consider how subject the 

best things have been unto cavil. x6xx Bible Pre/, init, 
If there be any hole left for cauill to enter (and cauill, if it 
doe not finde a hole, will make one). 3729 Butler Serm, 
Wks. 1874 II. Pref. 9 The first seems . . the least liable to 
cavil and dispute. z86o Motley Neiherl. (z868) 1 . v. 1^4 
His measures were sure to be the subject of perpetual cavil. 
x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. viii. 383 There was no 
candidate whose claims were altogether without cavil. 

1 3 . f cf. L. cavillal\ A flout, gibe, jeer. Obs. 

1615 Chapman Odyss, xxii. 233 Euinmus on his just in- 
fliction pass'd This pleasureable cavil. 

4 . Comb., as cavil-proof udl). 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iii.^viiL § zi James granted them 
a new Corporation Cavill-proof against all exceptions. 

Cavil (kse-vil), V. Also 6-7 cavel(l, [a. OF. 
cavill-er (i4tb c. in Godef.) to mock, jest, rail, 
‘to cauill, wrangle, reason crossely, speake oner 
Ihwarlly ’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. cavilldri (whence also 
It. cavillare, Sp. cavilar, Pg. cavillar), to practise 
jeering or mocking, satirize, jest, reason captiously, 
f. cavilla a jeering, scoffing, raillery.] 

1 . intr. ‘ To raise captious and frivolous objec- 
tions ’ (J.) ; to object, dispute, or find fault un- 
fairly or without good reason. Const, at, about 
(formerly also against, with, on). 

3548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ii. 19 b, Wheras ye 
can not thwarte and cauyll in the thynges you see doen 
before your_ iyes. 3564 Brief Exam. * iij b, Men 
dyd not cauill agaynst theyr whyte vestures. 35^ Shaks. 
3 Hen. IV, III. 1. 140 But in the way of Bargaine . . He 
cauill on the ninth part of a hayre, 35^7 Morley Intrad. 
Mils. 28 Let no man cauil at my doing in that I have 
chaunged my opinion. 1635 Swan Spec. M. i. ^ 3 (1643^ *4 
Ajfter this manner, such mockers reasoned -and cavilled 
with S. Peter, Rogers Naaman 8 He . . who ca- 

velled against the Prophet. 3750 Wahburton Lett, late 
Prelate (1809) 61 Without finding anything considerable 
to cavil with you upon. 1798 Malthus Popul. (1878) 88 
When the harvest is over they cavil about losses, a 185a 
Webs’ter^ Wks. (1877) VI. 163 Those who do not value 
Christianity, .cavil about sects and schisms. 1873 Rossetti 
Dante at Ver. liii. To cavil in the weight of bread And to 
see purse-thieves gibbeted. 1884 Sir w. Brett in Law 
Times Rep. LI. 530/1 The rule exists, and I have not the 
smallest intention of cavilling at it. 
tb. with object-clause. Ohs. 

*570 Billingsley Euclid 1. ix. 19 He may cauill that the 
hed of the equilater triangle shall not fall betwene the two 
right lines. 3714 Gay What dye call it Prefi^They cavil 
at it as a Comedy, that I had partly a View to Pastoral. 
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2 . tram. To object to or find fault with cap- 
tiously. 

1581 J. Bell Haddmis Attsw. Osar. 232/2 This were 
perhappes not altogether from the purpose, that is cavilled. 
i6ai Bp. Mountacu Diairibse 422 Nor can you cauill him 
for leaning out the word. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 759 Wilt 
thou enjoy the good, Then cavil the conditions? 1750 
Warburton /f'&. CiSii) yill. g6The testimony of Amm. 
Marcellinus, dedsive as it is, hath been cavilled. 1875 H. 
E. Manning Mission H. Ghost ix. 256 There are men whose 
intellectual pride cavils and perverts . . every truth of the 
revelation of God. 

•{•b. with away, out\ To do away with, bring 
out, by cavilling. 

1642 Milton A^ol. Smect. (1851) 294 His seventh section 
labours to cavill out the flawes which were found in the 
Remonstrants logick. 1645 W. Jcnkyn Serin, 28 ’Tis this 
which doth cavill away our peace and holinesse, 

t 3 . in sense of L. caot'/Zar/. Obs.—° 

1570 Levins Manip, 126 CauU, calnmniari, cttuillari. 
1613 R. C. Table AlpJt. (ed. 3), Cauill, to iest, scoffe, or 
reason subtilly. x6i6 in Bullokar, 

Cavil, variant of Kevel (in a ship). 

Oavil(l, var. of Cavel, lot. 

Cavillatiou (ksevil^t-Jan). Forms : 4 kaue- 
lacion, 4-6 cauel(l)acioii, (-acyoun, etc.), 4-7 
cau-, oavil(l)-, cavyl(l)acion, 6 canel(l)ation, 7 
cavilation, 5- cavillation, [a. F. cavillation 
(13th c. cavillacion in Littre), ad. L cavilldtidn-em 
a jeering, scoffing, in med.L. a legal subterfuge, 
chicane, f. cavilldri (see Cavil w.).] Cavilling. 

1 . t a. In early use, esp. The making of captious, 
frivolous, quibbling, or unfair objections, argu- 
ments, or charges, in legal proceedings; the use 
of legal quibbles, or taking advantage of technical 
flaws, so as to overreach or defraud; hence, 
chicanery, trickery, overreaching sophistry. Obs, 
c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. asri^ Nawjier fyked I, ne flaje, 
freke, quen }>ou myntest, Ne kest no kauelacion. 138. 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. ig8 Ne cavyllacion ne procuratour 
schal be Jiere. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxix. (1859) 62 
Yf lawes be keped stably withoute ony cauylladons, orfals 
fauoure of persones. a 1300 Songs 4 Carols (Wright) 66 
(Matz.) _Was not Adam, . Arystotyll, VergyU, by a womans 
cavylacion Browt to iniquyte and to mych woo ? 1549 Compl, 
Scot, 167 Aye inuentand cauillatione and vrang titilis to 
hef ther nychtbours heretagis. 1631 Bp. Webbe Quiein. 
(185.7) 190 If these accusations . .are mere surmises or forged 
cavitations. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. xxix. 373 Bribery 
and forged cavillations [haunt] the courts of justice. 

b. = Cavillieg. 

c 1540 Life of Fisher Wks. 11. (1887) Introd. 41 Lest some 
cavillacion might in time arise about this matter. X67X 
TrueNon-Cotf. 120 Those who have cleared this point above 
cavillation. 0x734 North Exam, n. v. Fisa We have 
instead of a Nanation, a World of Cavillation. 1838-9 
Hallam Hist, Lit. II. ii. iii, § 16. 112 A good deal more 
follows in the same sophistical style of cavillation. 

c. = Cavil sb. i. arch. 

xS3a MxissAnsw.Frith Wks. 835/2 To trifle out the trouth 
of Goddes wordes ; with cauillacions grounded vpon goddes 
other wprdes. x^o Raynald Byrtic Man ^834) Frol- 9 
With diuers other such like qauillations and reasons. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (168S) IV. 468 Left-handed Arguments, 
approaching the natiue ofcavillatipns. 1866 Motley Dutch 
Rep. yi. ij. 797 Provided it were interpreted healthily, and 
not dislocated by cavillations and sinister inteipolations, 
t 2 . s= L. fflrotV/arfd, a jeering, scoffing. Obs.—° 
1623 CocKERAM 11, Merry Taunts, Cauillations, 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Cavillation, a mock or jest. 

** t Ca’vi 31 ato:ry, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*cavilldtdri-us of a cavilldtor Caviller (agent sb. 
f. cavilldri) : see -ort.] Of the nature of cavilling. 

1641 A/mv. to Vind. Smectymnuus Pref._ 10 The con- 
tradiction they would raise . . is meeily cavillatory. 1643 
Prynnb Sov. Power Pari. iv. 14 These Cavillatory Objec- 
tions against the Parliaments proceedings. 

Caviller (kse-vilai). [f. Cavil v. -h -br.] One 
who cavils; a captious or frivolous objector, a 
quibbling disputant. 

. *S 74 Whitgift Def, Aimsw. 429 (R.) You are but a shift- 
ing cauiller. 1667 Phil, Trans. II. 505 Of greater moment 
than perhaps Detractors and Cavillers imagine. X7S9 John- 
son Rasselasxxx, That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence. Spurgeon 

y. Ploughm. Talk 17 Cavillers . . find fault for the sake of 
showing off their deep knowledge. 

Cavilling (kte-viliq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.+ 
-ING I.] The action of the verb to Cavil ; captious 
objection or frivolous fault-finding. 

x36^-78_ Cooper Thesaur., Captio in verbis, captious 
cavilling in wordes. X656 Artif. Handsomeness 66 These 
..fall to cavillings and menacings. X840 Carlyle Heroes 
(18^8) 361 Bottomless cavillings and questionings about 
wntten laws. x8S7 Buckle Civilis, I. 751 It is not such 
petty cavilling which can destroy an European reputation. 
Ca-viJling, ppl. a. [f.asprec. + -iNG2.] That 
cavils, captious ; also, fraudulent, sophistical 
(obs.). 

1578 Banister Hist, Man i v. 63 To shunne . . the cauelyng 
tauntes of straungers. 1^2 Bentley Mon. Matrones n. 
^4 The caueling aduersarie, the enimie of mankind. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hid. iii. (1821) 258 They did use to buy old 
Mveling titles, x&x Hartcliffe Virtues 2M An Ignorant 
Grammarian or a Cavelling Logician. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Lect. iv. 116. X83S Willis PenciUings II. xxxix. 18 The 
most cavilling mind must applaud their devoted sense of 
duty. 

Hence Cavilliuffly adv., in a cavilling manner ; 
OavlllinffueBS, the disposition to cavil. 


1363 Fme a. 4 bl. (1396) 46/1 Nero and Domitian.. 
cauillinglie obiected against our doctrine. 1642 J. Eaton 
Free Jtistif. As they likesvise cavillingly object. x8i8 
Todd Cas'illiuguess, 

t Ca'villons, a. Obs. [ad. L. cavillds-us (f. 
caailla : see Cavil and -00s) ; or ad. OF. cavilleus, 
-ettx in same sense.] Full of cavils or cavilling ; 
(of persons) apt to cavil. 

137a Buchanan Detect. Mary in H. Campbell Love-lett. 
Mary Q. Scots 140 Though we would shift it off by cavil- 
lous expounding. 1377 Hellowes Gueuards Ckrote. 330 
Bassian was . . also more cauillous and troublesome. x6^ 
Dicby Man's Soul viiL (1657) 78 Cavillous scruples, and wild 
doubts. X726 Ayuffe Parerg. 56 Cavillous and unfaithful 
Advocates, by whose Fraud and Iniquity, Justice is de- 
stroy'd. _ X83X Gallenca tr. Marriotti's Italy 354 The 
war-ministry were lukewarm, caviilotis, impracticable. 
Hence tCa'villously adv. ; CaviUousuess. 

X36X T. Norton Cabiin’s Inst, l xiii. (1634) 59 Falsly and 
cavillously they ascribe unto us a device of their owne braine. 
1648 Milton Observ, Art. Peace (1851) 559 By the Covenant 
it self, since that so cavillously is urg’d against us. 
[Cavilon, mistake for fflw/jo«=CAVEa 80 N'. 
a X64X Suckling Brennoraltm. i, Rid with Cavilons, and 
with harsh curbs.] 

t Ca'vilsomey a. Obs. rare. [f. CAVIL + -SOME.] 
Of the nature of cavil, cavilling. 

i6xx W. ScLATER Hey (1629) 270 In despight of all caull- 
some premisses. 1621 — Tythes (1623) i None except cauil- 
some contradiction. 

Gavin (kse*vin). Mil. [a. F. caviti r—OF. ca- 
vain, f. L. cavus hoUow.] A hollow way or natural 
hollow, sufficiently capacious to hold a body of 
troops, and facilitate their approach to a foi tress. 
X708 in Kersey ; in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Caving (k^i-vig), vbl. sbf [f. CIave o.i + -ing?.] 
The action of Cave vf 

1867 Jean Ingelow Story of Doom vi. 23 The moon hath 
grown a|;ain in heaven, After her caving. 

Ca'ving, vbl. sbA [f. Cave w.3 -I- -inq l.J The 
action of Cave w.3, lit. and fig . ; usually caving in. 

1837 R. Tomes Amcr, in fapan xiv. 330, Stakes or palis- 
ades are driven in along the cuttings, to prevent the earth 
from caving. X863 Daily Tel. x8 Oct. 7/4 There will be 
such a caving-in and buiging-out of worthless party walls. 
X870 Echo II Nov., The pubhc regard it suspiciously. They 
seem to think it the prelude to ‘ caving in’. 

Caving, -inga, caving-raJee : see Cave 
Ca’ving, ///. a. [f. Cave v. + -ing 2 .] F orm- 
ing caves, overhanging. Also, Falling in, through 
being hollowed out beneath. 

1830 Lyell and Visit U. S. II. 214 A caving bank on one 
side, and on advancing sand-bar . . on the other, a 1877 
• Ouida Tricotrin 1. 3So%e deep slopes of caving cliffs. 
Oavlsh. : see under Cavt f 
Cavitary (ksewitM), a. and sb. [f. L. cavitas 
hollow, cavity + -ary ; df. voluntas, voluntary^ 

+ 1 . Having a cavity ; used as an epithet of those 
intestinal worms which have a distinct month and 
anus. (Adaptation of Cuvier’s term, vers cavi- 
taires, in his division of intestinal worms.) Also 
as sb. Obs. 

1833 Kirby Hal. 4 Inst. Aniui. I. xi. 319 The Infusoiies 
and Polypes, and the Cavitaries of that author (Cuvier). 
1836-9 Todd Cycl.Anai. II. 117/1 Athird order pf Cavitary 
Entozoa 1847 Hat. Eiuycl. I. 751/2 The cavitary intes- 
tinal worms {foelelminthd^ 

2 . Of the nature of, or belonging to, a cavity. 
x86i Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. vii. xiii, 397 A small 
cavitary vesicle. 1878 Bell GegenbaueVs Comp, Anat. 51 
Thehollow cavitary system whichforms the hsmal passages. 

Cavitied (ksewitid), ppl. a, [f. next + -ED.] 
Having cavities. 
a X864 Owen is cited by Webster. 

Cavity (km’viti). Also 6 cauyte, oauitie. 
[a. F. caviti, in 13th c. ca/veti, (=It. cavitd, Sp. 
cavidad), on L. type *cavitdt-em (prob. in late L, 
or Romanic), f. cceu-us hollow ; see -ity.] 
fl. Hollowness. Obs. rare, 
a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. III. 365 (R.) The fire of an oven 
. . into which fire is put to heat it, and the heat made more 
intense by the cavity or hollowness of the place. 

2 . A hollow place ; a void or empty space within 
a solid body. 

1341 R. Copland Galyetis Terap, z D j, Before that the 
cauyte be replete with flesshe. 1603 Holland Plutarch s 
Mor. 1022 'The cavities as well of the mouth as of the 
stomacke. 1693 Woodward Nat. Hist Earth (1723) I. 24 
Within or without the Shell, in its Cavity or upon its Con- 
vexity, Z84X-7X T. R, Jones Anim.^ Kingd. 3 Creatures 
whose hearts are divided into four cavities — Mammalia and 
Birds. 1862 Stanley few. Ch. (1877) I. viii. 159 ‘ The well’, 
the deep cavity sunk in the earth py the art of man._ x8^8 
Huxley Physiogr. 193 Little carities, or vesicles, in this 
scoria, or cellular lava. 

3 . Tn naval architecture, the displacement formed 
in the water by the immersed bottom and sides of 
the vessel ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

c 1830 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 104 Centre of Cavity, or of 
Displacement, the centre of that part of the ship s body 
which is immersed, and which is also the centre of the ver- 
tir^al force that the water exerts to support the vessel. 
CaiVOliuite (ksevdifnoit). Min. [Named 1826, 
after Cavolini, an Italian naturalist : see -its.] A 
variety of nephelite, found on Vesuvius, character- 
ized by a silky lustre. 

1826 Amer, Jml. Sc, XI. 260. 


II Cavo-rilie’vo. [It. (ka-vd r/lyewo) = hollow 
relief.] A style of relief in which the highest 
portions of the figures are on a level with the 
general surface ; much used in Egyptian sculpture. 
Cavort (kav/-jt), V. U. S. vulgar. [Etymology 
uncertain. Bartlett says, a corruption of curvet. 

The Slang Diet. 1874 has ‘ Caaaulting, in vulgar phrase 
equivalent to “horsing”; Lingua Franca ceevolia. From 
this comes the Americanism “cavorting" running or riding 
around in a heedless or purposeless manner’. But these 
statements require verification. Webster (Suppl.) conjec- 
tures Sp. cavar to dig, exravate, paw as a horse ; which 
has nothing to recommend it.] 
intr. To curvet, prance, caper about, frisk, bound : 
said of a horse, or rider, and hence transf. 

a 1848 Major fones's Courish, 41 (Bartlett) A whole gang 
. .came ridin' up, and reinin' in, and prancin’ and cavortin’. 
— Georgia Scenes ibid.. On horseback . . he cavorted most 
magnanimously. 1843-4 Haliburton Sam Slick Eng. xv. 
(Hoppe) Old Clay in a pastur* . . snortin', cavortin’, attitu- 
dinizin’ of himself. 1873 Bailey Life in Danbury 58 For 
one whole hour you have been cavorting around on that 
bed. Ibid, no A snapping and cracking, and general 
cavorting of hemlock timber, new shingles, window glass. 
1883 B. Harte Carq. Woods i. 9 Cavorting round this yer 
spot for the last half-hour, 

t Ca'VOnS/a. Obs. [ad. L. cavds-us, f. cav-us, 
-um, hollow : see -ous.] Hollow, concave. 

1608 Molyneux \siPhil. Trans. XX. 217 One of the joints 
of the Causway , . is Cavous, both at 'Top and Bottom. 
1717 J. Fox Wanderer No. 14 What Snout was ever so 
cavous. .unless that of a Deams Head? 1730 G. Hughes 
Barbados 38 Large cavous Icicles, which hung down, 
tCa*vy, -ey, tb."^ Obs. A familiar or con- 
temptuous abbreviation of Cavalier. (Cf. Cab, 
sb.‘^. Cave sb.^.) Hence Ca'vlsli a. 

1643 Relat. Defeat to Skelhmt Greenvile 4 (D.) In the 
meane while . , were at least sixty great gunnes ^ot off, 
which beat up 1:he dirt bravely about the Cavies eares. 
1630 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 15 The Cavies being at that 
time ready to turn anything, except Roundhead, for some 
money to be chirpingly drunic. 1664 A. Brome Poems 124 
The Roundheads and Caveys no more shall be named. 
1630 A B. Mutat. Polemo 29 The Cavish Remora’s of this 
Nation shall have their bellies full of rebelling and jarres. 

Cavy (ktf'wi), shf [modification of Cabiai, the 
Galibi name in French Guiana. (Perh. through 
Sp, or Pg.) Also Fr. cavii, mod.L. cavia^ 

A rodent of the genus Ccevia or family Cavidse, 
all natives of America, of which the Guinea-pig 
and the Capybara are the chief species. 

1796 Stedman Surinam II, xxii. 153 'The long-nosed Cavy 
. .or Indian Con^, is also very common in Surinam. 18x3 
'Bimt.^Anim. Biog, 1.356 Of the Cavy tribe. The Cavies 
have, in each jaw, two wedge-shaped front teeth, and eight 
grinders. 1837 M. Donovan Dom.^ Econ, II. 95 The Javan 
Cavy. .is not found in Java, but inhabits Surinam. 1838 
Penny Cycl, XI. 480/2 Guinea Pig, Restless Cavy, 

Cawy, sb.^ dial. Corruption of P£(X)Avr. 

1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksk, Dial., She begged cavy, and 
he forgave her. 

fCai'vy,a. Obs. [f. Cave jA 1 -h-y 1.] Of the 
nature of a cave, 

1614 Chapman Odyss, ix. 57 Divine Calypso, in her cavy 
house. 

Cavy, variant of Cavib, hen-coop. 

Caw (kp), ini. and sb. Also 7 kaw. [Imitative.] 

1 . A representation of the cry of a rook or crow. 

1676 Etkeredcb Man MMode v. ii, (1684) 80 Methinks I 

hear the hateful noise 01 Rooks already — Kaw — Kaw— 
Kaw. CX780 Cowper fackdam v, Church, army, physic, 
law . . Is no concern at all of his. And says — ^what says he { 
— caw. X797 (!J. CoLMAN Br, Grins, Maid of Moor ii, The 
hoarse crow croaked caw ! caw I caw I 
attrd), 1874 Fusey Lent. Serm, 138 A monotonous, caw- 
caw repetition of the same lie. 

2 , sb. The cry or call of a rook, crow, raven, etc. 

1666 Dryden Ami. Mirab, 87 The dastard crow . . With 

her loud kaws her craven kind does bring. 1820 Keats 
Fancy 45 Rooks, with busy caw. Foraging for sticks and 
straw. 1878 J. Buller Hew Zeal. i. Introd. 17 The song 
of the lark, the caw of the rook. 

Caw (kp), V. Also 7 kaw. 

1 . intr. Of rooks, crows, ravens, etc. : To utter 
their natural cry. 

1^90 Shaks. Mias. H, iii. ii. 22 Russed-pated choughes. . 
(Rising and cawing at the guns report). x6.. Locke (J.), 
Jackdaws kawing and fluttering about the nests, a x8oo 
Coleridge Raven, Round and round flew the Raven, and 
cawed to the blast.* x8ao W. Irving Sketch Bh. 11. 193 
The rooks cawed from the . . tree tops. 

2 . tranfi. Of persons : To make a similar sound, 
or one contemptuously likened to it. 

1389 Pappe w. Hatchet £ ij b, Like dawes, you will be 
cawing a bout Churches. 1730 Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 381 
He cawed and cawed, hut could utter nothing, hardly three 
words together. 

3 . trans. 7 i caw out ; tg utter with cawing. 

x6i6 IIolyday Persius 323 [Thou] Hoarsly crow-like 
caw’st out some idle thing. 

Hence Cawing vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 
x6i3 W, Browne Brit. Past. 1. v. The early rising Crow 
with clam'rous kawing. 1670 J. Claridge ShepJu of Baa- 
buifs Rules iii, The cawing of ravens. 1784 Cowper Task 
I. 203 Cawing rooks, and kites that swim, sublime, a x86i 
Clough LotM, lefyll zg The cawing birds above. 

Caw, var. of Coe, the rot in sheep. 

Caw, var. of ca*. Sc. foim of Call v. 

Caw me, caw thee : see ICa v. ; cf. Claw v. 
Cawation, humorous for cawing', see -ation, 
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Cawcion, cawdel, etc : see Cac-. 

Cawdie, -dy, obs. fF. of Caddie. 

Cawed, var. of Coed, affected with sheep-rot. 
t Cawel. Obs. [OE. canuely eawl, caiilt ad. L. 
caul-is cabbage : see Caul, Cole, Kale.] Cab- 
bage, cole, kale. Also in comb,, + cawel-hert, a 
name applied to the hare; f cawel- wurm, a 
caterpillar, kaleworm. 

<2 1000 P'ffC. in Wr.-Wulcker soa Cititlus, cawel. riooo 
jSlfbec Voc. ibid. 121 Guri'ii.'io, cawelwarm. ctooo Sax. 
LeecM. II. 336 Sele him etan s&odenne cawel. Ibid. II. 
240 Wild cawel. Ibid. I. 106 On cawles [w. r. canles] leaf. 
a 1325 iVamiv Hare in Ret. Ant. I. 134 In. the worshipe of 
the hare.. The cawel-hert, the worttroppere, 

Cawel : see also Cawl, fish-creel. 

Cawepys: seeCHAVEPYS, Obs, 

Oawes, obs. form of Cause. 

Oawf, Sc. form of Calf i, Chape. 

Cawght, etc. *. see Cau-. 

Cawk, sb^ Also cawke, (8 calk, 9 cauk, 
caulk). [A variant spelling of Cauk.] 

1 . ‘ A miner’s term for native sulphate of barium ’ 
(Watts Diet. CAem.), or heavy spar. 

1653 [see Cauk]. 1676 J. Beaumont in PAil. Trans. 
XI. 73t The Stones, .move in Vinegar, .sending forth bub- 
bles, as I find Cawk will very freely. 172a J^il. Trans. 
Abr. II. 553 Cawk is a ponderous white Stone found in 
the Lead Mines. 1783 Withering in Ph£L Traus, LXXIV. 
307 Terra fonderosa Vitriolaia, Calk or Cauk. 1806 
Gazetteer Scotl, 39S In a matrix of sulphate of barytes or 
cawk. i8n Pinkerton Petrol. II. 374 The . . cauk-spar, 
since called barytes. 18x3 Bakeweli. Inirod. Geol, (1815) 
2S9 The matrix . . is caulk or the sulphat of hatytes. 1877 
OuiDA Puck III. 25 , 1 picked him out an atom of cawke and 
a morsel or two of Blue-John. 

2 . -Caue, chalk. 

Cawk (kgk), sbi^ [Imitative.] The cry of some 
birds, rooks, divers, etc. 

1856 KMX&Arci. Ex^l. I. Axi. 269 These last flew very 
high, emitting at regular intervals their reed-like ‘kawk . 
1879 Jefferies JVUd Life ui S. C. 276 Those [rooks] that 
are diving utter a gurgling sound like the usual cawk pro- 
longed — ‘ caw-wotik'. 

Hence Cawk v. 

1761 Life y. Churchman (1780) 297, I thought I saw also 
the raven fly, cawking, to ana fro, but he did not return. 

Cawk, var. of Cauk, Caulk. , 

Cawker, variant of Caulkeb ; also of Calebs 2. 
1820 Scott Monast. xxxiv, The shoe was made by old 
Eckie. . I would swear to the curve of the cawker. 

CawMzi, obs. f. Calkiit. 

Cawky (kgki), a. Also cauky, caukey. [f. 
Cawk -f -y.] Containing cawk, barytous. 
(Perhaps also = C halet.) 
xdyd J. Beaumont in PAi'i Trans. XL 730 A white Cawky 
stone. 1729 Woodward Possils (J ), A white opaque cauky 
spar, shot or pointed. 1747 Hooson Miners Diet. Sj, 
Caukey ore. Ibid, s, v. Brassil, Veins that are Caukey. 

'i'Cawl (kgl). Obs. exc. dial. In 1 cawel, 
(oouel, oeawl), 6-9 cawell, (9 oowel(l, -all), 
1-9 cawl. [OE. cawl, ceaial, ba^et.] A basket ; 
in modem Cornish dialect, a fish-basket or creel. 

<1700 Spinal Gloss. 305 Corvis iporbii), couel. a 80a Cor- 
fits Gloss, m Carhts \-is), cauueL edm K. JEtvjtEv Oros. 
IV. viii. 1 4 pact folc .. heora cawlas afylled haefdon. C950 
Lindisf, Gosp, Matt. xiv. 20 Tuoelf ceawlas 9 sra screadunga 
folio [Mark vi. 43 ceaulas]. exoso Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 
36s Coruis, cawel. 1368 WiUs ^ /«». N. C. (183s) 283 One 
almerye and a cawell w^J* a cownter [Here the meaning is 
doubtful]. x86s Esquiros Cornwall 136 Women, with bent 
backs, loaded with a dorser called a cowel . . bear the 
enormous loads of fish from the boats to the beach. x8to 
Miss Courtney IV, Cortm, Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cowall, 
Cawell,^ a basket to hold fish, carried by the fish-wives. 
1883 Fisheries Bxhib, Caial, 293 A Lamprey Cawl. A 
Lamprey Basket. 

Cawl(e, obs, form of Caul i and 2, Cawel. 
Oawlewort : perh. var. of Colewobi, q. v. 

*S 4 * 3 R, CoFLAND Gnydon's Formul, Y iij, Plasters of 
mountpyller of red cawleworts soden w‘ lye of asshes. 

Cawm(e, obs. form of Calh. 

II Cawney, cawny (kg-ni). [a. Tamil kani 
property, land (Yule).] A measure of land used 
in the Madras Presidency : about acre. The 
systematic spelling is kani. 

1807 E. Buchanan Mysore, etc. I. 6 (Y.) The proper canay 
would only contain 43,778 feet. 1858 j. B. Norton Topics 
224, 17,673 cawnies consisted of irrigated land. 

II Cawg,1iaw (kgkwg). [Native name in Cree.] 
The Urson or Canadian Porcupine Erethizon dor- 
satum, whose spines are used by the Indians as 
ornaments. 

J&fo Penny Cycl. XVIJI. 4x3/^ The . . Canada Porcupine 
of Forster . . Cawquaw of the Cree Indians ; and Ooketook 
of the Esquimaux. 

Oawr-, oaws-, cawt- : see Cau-. 

II Caxa, caxee, obs. ff. Cash sb .^ ; cf. Pg. caixa. 

xw-Sx Chambers Cycl. s, v., Old eaxas. .nearly the same 
with the caches of China, and the cassies of Japan. 1796 
Morse Avier. Geog.^ II. 503 The caxee . . is made of a white 
metal of about the size of our farthing, with a small square 
hole driven through the middle. 

* 1 * Cason 1 (kse'kssn). [? iiom the personal sur- 
name Caxon,] A kind of wig, now obsolete. 

17^ Cawthorn Poems (1771) 77 Though that trim artist, 
barber Jackson, Spent a whole hour about your caxon. 
1762 Gotti. Mag, 233 I’ve let my hair grow, and have 


thrown off my caxon. 1791 Huddesford Salmag. iir 
The worthies at Rag Fair old caxons who barter. 1828 
Miss Mitford Viliage Ser. 111. (1863) 34 The caxon worn 
by the then ArchblMiop of Canterbury. 1834 Southey 
Dottor cxii. (1862)270 A wig which, with all proper respect, 
. . I cannot but honestly denominate a caxon. 

II Caxon ? Obs. [OSp. caxon, now cajon 
(kaxo'n), augm. of caxa, now caja Case, chest ; cf. 
Fr. caisson Caisson, It casone Cassoon.] A case 
or chest of ores prepared to be refined. 

1660 Earl Sandwich tr. Barbds Art Mettals 11. xii. 37 
He snail certainly know what Silver the Caxon contains. 
Ibid. 40 How much materials they are to put into a Caxon 
or Chest. 1674 Phil. Trails, llL 212 What he is to do 
before lie incorporates the Caxon for refining. 177S in Asn ; 
and in mod. technical Diets. 

11 A misprint of this as caxoti in Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. 1753, is copied by Todd and later Diets. 
Caxton (kaa kstan). [f. the proper name.] 

1 . ellipt. A book printed by William Caxton (died 
149a), the first English printer. 

_ x8ii Dibdin Bihliom. (ed. 2)502 From so many Caxtons. . 
it would be difficult to select a few, which, etc. 1870 W. 
Blades {.title) How to tell a Caxton. 

2 . A variety of printing-type, imitating that first 
used in England by Caxton, introduced by Vin- 
cent Figgins in 1855 (for his reprint of the Chess 
book). 

Hence Caxto'nian a., of or pertaining to Caxton. 
x8xx Dibdin Bihliom. (ed. 2) 499 The love of black-letter 
lore and Caxtonian typography, 
t Oaxy. Obs. rare~^. (?) A dim. of Caxon 1. 

1729 DuJcinead 8 His Caxy’s powder’d ev’ry Day. 

Cay (k?, kf). Also Keys, q. v. [ad. Sp. cayo 
shoal, rock, barrier-reet OF. cay, caye sand bank 
or bar, in med.L. caium. Diez cites from the 
pseudo-Isidore Gl. kai ‘ cancellm kaij ‘ cancelli 
bars, harriers ; and refers it to Celtic cae, pi. caiou 
'muniraenta’ in Oxf. glosses. Cf. Welsh cae 
hedge, Breton kae embankment. The sense with 
which it was applied to the reefs, was thus that of 
‘ bars, barriers Orig. the same word as Quay, 
q. V. In 17th c. Eng., key was pronounced kay 
(k?), whence, by assimilation, cay was also written 
hiy, spelling now nsnal in the West Indies. 

A low insular bank of sand, mud, rock, coral, etc. ; 
a sandbank ; a range of low-lying reefs or rocks ; 
orig. applied to such islets around the coast and 
islands of Spanish America. 

1707 Sloane ydmaiea I. Introd. 86 Called by the 
Spaniards CayoA whence by corruption comes the English 
word Keys, xyog Falconer Did, Marine (xySo), Cates, a 
ridge of rocks, or sand-banks \ called in the West Indies, 
keys. X790 Beatson Ncco. 4 - Mil, Mem. 1 . 134 The misfor- 
tune to lose the Tyger on a cayo near the Island of Tortuga. 
1838 in Merc, Mar. Mag, V. 159 The Light on Bush Cay 
[Florida]. ^ i860 Ibid. Vll. 71 A beacon . . has been erected on 
this Cay [in Australia]. 1873 Act 36^ 37 Viet. c. 6 Preamb., 
The islands and cays commonly known and designated as 
the ‘ Caicos Islands 1884 Littell’s Living Age 674 The 
entrance, .is protected by cays or coral leefs. 

Cayak, var. of Kayak, Esquimaux canoe, 
Cayenne (k^ijem, kaiiem). Forms : 8 cayan, 
kayaxL, kian, kyan ; also chian, ckyan. [In its 
actual foim, referred to Cayenne, the chief town of 
French Guiana (founded 1634) » this is app. 
only popular etymology, as the name in Tnpi 
(Brazilian) is given by Martini, p. 419, as ky^nha, 
qtii^ha, also quiya. Gul. Piso, De Indm utrhis- 
que Re Nat, et Med. (1658) has ‘ quiya sive Piper 
Brasiliensis. The name Cayenne Pepper is un- 
known to French, and the Ger. Cayentu-pfeffer is 
prob. from Eng. (The somewhat archaic pro- 
nunc. (kaiiam) survives from the earlier form.)] 
(Also called Cayenne pepper'), A very pungent 
powder obtained from me dried and ground pods 
and seeds of various species of Capsicmi, esp. 
C. annuum and C. frutescens, of South America ; 
used as a condiment in cookeiy and as a stimu- 
lant in medicine ; foi^nerly called Guinea pepper. 

1736 P. Browne Jamaica 177 The Cayan pepper or butter 
of the West Indies. 1774 Westm. Mag. II, 447 Her 
mouth had been so heated with Chian. 1782 Eiiropeait 
Mag. II. 68 His temper hot as Kayan, taste uncoutb. 1782 
Sckotte in Phil, Trans, LXXIII. 93 Seasoned with 
Cayenne pepper. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery in. 28 Put to 
it, . chyan, salt . . and a little lemon juice. i8og W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1861) 87 Hideous crimes, which, like cayenne in 
cookery, do give a pungency and flavour to the dull det^ 
of history. 1823 Byron Bon yuan x. Ixxii, Leavening his 
blood as cayenne doth a curry. 
h.Jig. 

1784 New Sped. vii. 4/2 If you season it with a little 
Kyan of Scandal. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump, (1876) 
216 Jokes— the cayenne of conversation and the salt of life. 
x886 Rev.t Mar. 328/2 The cayenne pepper of incen- 
diary speeches. 

Caye'uued, ppl. a, [f. prec. + -ed.] Seasoned 
with cayenne ; jdg spiced, hot. 

1803 Lamb in Final Mem. Wks. (1865) 223 , 1 have left 
off cayenned eggs. 1837 Monthly Mag. L. 290 The 
panegyric is very handmmely cayenned. 1872 E. Yates 
Castaway (Hoppe), There were devilled biscuits and 
cayenned legs of poultry. 


Gayer, obs. form of Quibb (of a book). 

Gayle, obs. form of Kalb, cabbage. 

Gayles, obs. form of Kayles, ninepins. 
Gaylewey, var. form of Calewey, Obs., a pear. 
Cayleyan (k^i*li|an), a. & sb. Math. [Named 
after Prof. Cayley of Cambridge.] Name of a 
certain curve of the third or higher order. 

1832 Salmon Higher PI. Curves v. (1879) 131 The 
Cayleyan may also be considered as the envelope of lines 
which are cut in involution by the polar conics of a cubic. 
Gaym, obs. foi-m of Cain. 

Cayman, caiman (k(?s*man). Forms: 7 
caimain, 9 kay-, kaiman. [In Sp. and Fg. cai- 
man, F. caiman, app. from Carib. Martini, 
Galibi (Mainland Cai ib) Diet, has ‘ cayman croco- 
dilus’; Rochefort (c 1660) lies Antilles 22^ ‘le 
crocodile que les insulaires nomment cayeman. 
Littre cites Carib Acayotiman ‘crocodile’, from 
Diet. Fr. Caratbe of P. Ra3miond Breton, 1661. 

Very positive statements, however, assert the word to be 
African, from Congo ; Pigafetta 1398 {traus. in Yule) says ' In 
this river (Zaire or Congo), .mighty great crocodiles, which 
the country people there call caiman.' And Cuvier Rigne 
Animal, Sauri (transl.) IX. 196 says ' The slaves on their 
airival from Africa, at sight of a ciocodile, gave it imme- 
diately the name of cayman. It would appear from this 
that it was the nemroes who spread the name throughout 
America But as Bontius 1631 (cited by Yule) says Cayman 
is the name ‘ per totam Indiam’ (i.e. the East Indies), the 
name appears to be one of those like anaconda and bom, 
boma, which the Portuguese or Spaniards very eaily caught 
up in one part of the world, and naturalized in another.] 

A name applied to some large saurians of the 
crocodile family, a. The genus of these confined 
to America, and distinguished from the true cioco- 
diles mainly by the shortness and roundness of the 
muzzle, and the inferior development of the webs 
between the toes ; also called Alligator, b. esp. 
The species of this genus found in the tropics of 
South America, chiefly A. palpebrosns and trigon- 
attis, as distinguished from A. Lucius, the North 
American species, to which the term alligator is 
more particularly applied, c. Loosely applied to 
all large American saurians, some of which are 
true crocodiles ; and sometimes extended even to 
those of Africa or Asia. 

1377 Frampton yoyfull Newes n. (1396) 73 b, Caimanes, 
that aie called Lagartos [in New Granada], Gage 

West Ind, xii. (1655) 45 'The great Lisarts, or Caimains 
tan same page, Caymanesl. 1668 Phil, Trans. III. 703 
The Stone in the Stomach of a Cayman or Crocodile. 
1699 bAMPiER Voy, II. II. ii. 75 At the Isle Grand Cay- 
manes, there are Crocodiles, but no Alligators. At Pines 
by Cuba, there are abundance of Crocodiles, but 1 can- 
not say there are no Alligators . . Both kinds are called 
Caynianes by the Spaniards. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 
67 The crocodile, properly so called, and the cayman or 
alligator. 1796 Stedman Surinam I, vil 145 The alligator 
or cayman (as called by the natives and negroes). IbM, 146 
That [name] which the Indians called them by, viz. the 
cay^n. 1831 Tyerman & Bennft Voy. II. liii. 323 They 
[native fishermen in Madagascar] frequently have to dispute 
with a kayman (the alligator) for their property. 1836 
Macgiluvray tr, Humboldfs Trav. xxiil 324 He cannot 
bathe on account of the caymans. 1885 Stevenson Dyna- 
miter 159 See, where the caiman lies ready to devour us. 
tCay'nard. Obs. [a. F. cagnard sluggard 
(according to Littr^, f. It. cagna bitch, fern, of 
cane dog) : see -abd.] A lazy fellow, a sluggard : 
a term of reproach. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne S300 A kaynarde ande a 
olde folle. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. (1842) no This 
croked caynard sore he is a-dired. c 1386 Chaucer Wyf's 
Prol. 233 See, olde caynard, is this thin array? 

t Cayolac, cayelao, cayolaque. Obs. [Ma- 
lay kayu wood, laka the wood of Myristica iners 
(or ? Tanarius major) used as incense (Crawford).] 
(See qnots.) 

1588 Parke tr. Mendozds China 41 Euerie mewning and 
euening they do offer vnto their Idolles frankensence, ben- 
iamin,^ wood of agulla, and cayolaque. 1625 Purcuas 
Pilgrims III. 177 (Y.) A sweet wood which they call 
Cayolaque. 1730 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1732) 794 [Car- 
goes on return from Siam to Canton carry] Caye-fac . . for 
burning before their Fagods. 1838 Simmonds Did. Trade, 
Cayelac, an aromatic wood obtained in Siam. 

Cayr(e, var. Cair v. Obs. to turn, go. 

Gayro ; see Coir. 

* 1 * Caysel, Obs. Some plant. 

«I 387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 13 Brasica, caysel 
secundum quosdam. Ibid. 26 Kannus, caysel. 

Oayser, obs. var. of Kaiser. 

Gaytef, -tif, etc., obs. fF. Caitiff. 

Gayuae (koiyil's). U. S. local. [Said to be 
from the language of the Chinook Indians of 
Oregon.] ‘ A common Indian pony ’ (^Scribner's 
Mag. n. 510). 

x88a Blackw, Mag, Dec. 768, I stopped to let the old 
cayuse rest 1883 Century Mag, Nov. 33 As firm a seat . . 
as any cowboy that ever put leg over a cayuse. 

Gaz. Thieves' cant, [cf. Du. kaas, MDu. kdse, 
L. caseus.'] Cheese. Cf. Cassan. 

i8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Caz, cheeze; As good as 
caz, is a phtase signifying that any projected fraud or rob- 
bery may be easily and certainly accomplbhed. 

Gazee, cazy, var. Kazi, Indian Cadi or judge. 
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CECTJTIEN'Crsr. 


Cazern, var. of Casebit. 

Cazibi, obs. form of Cassava. 

Cazizaate, obs. form of Cas estate. 

II Ca'zuui. Astrol. Obs. ^ Among tbe Arabian 
astronomers the center or middle of the sun’ 
(Chambers Cycl. Supp^. In cazimi : said of a 
planet when distant not more than 17 minutes, 
or half its apparent diameter, &om the sun. 

1614 Tomkis Aibuntasar in Dodsl^ VII. X71 (N.) I’ll 
find the cuspe and Alfridaria, And know what planet is in 
Cazimi. i63z Massikger City Mad. ii. ii, Saturn out of all 
dignities . . and Venus in the south angle elevated above 
him, in cazini of the sun, declare rule, preeminence, and 
absolute sovereig^tyj in women. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral. 
xix. 113 APlanet is. .m tbe heart of theSunne, or in Cazimi, 
when he is not removed from him 17 min. [Hence in Phil- 
Lins, Kersey, Bailey, etc.] 

Cazique, var. of Cacique. 

Cazzau, cazzons: see Cashtg. 

Ce- in OE. words, has become Ch- or K-, q.v. 
No modem tvord in ce- is of Old English origin. 

Ce (St), name of the letter C. Cf. Gee. 

Ce, obs. spelling of Sea, See, and in many words 
for Se- q. V. 

Ceace, obs. form of Cease v. 

Ceal, obs. form of Seal, Ceil. 

II Ceanotlms (S2|anJn-]>ds). [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
KtdvuBos * a kind of thistle ’ (Liddell and Scott).] 
Red-root ; a genus of flowering shrubs, belonging 
to the order R1ianv7mcese. The species C. ainen- 
camts, cultivated in English gardens, is known in 
America as ‘ New Jersey Tea ’. 

iSSa Garden 23 Feb. 129/2 The plant .. CTew against a 
south wall mingled with the dense growth of a Ceanothus. 

Cear, Ceare, Cearmeut, obs. ff. Seab, Cere, 
Cerement. 

Cearge, var. of Ciebge, Obs.^ wax candle. 

Ceaarse, var. of Searce, Obs., sieve. 

tCea'Sable. Obs. -rare. In 6 -yble. [f. 
Cease v. + -able.] Liable to ceasing. Never 
ceasable: unceasing. 

1510-ao CompL loo late maryed (1&62I 7 Agenst the ryght 
canon of the holy byble Ofiens [have I] done to God never 
ceasyble. 

Cease (sfa), v. Forms : 4-5 cess-en, cese, 4-6 
cesse, 6- cease. Also 4 sesse, ceesse, cece, 
sees, seace, 4—5 aees(e, sesse, 4-6 ses(e, 5 sece, 
oeoyn,ce7sse, seaoe, seasse, seece, see8(e, seysse, 
secyxL, sesya, Sc. ceiss, seiss, 5-6 ceasse, 6 
ceace, seaa(e, seyse. [ME. cesse-n, a. F. cesse-r 
( =Pr. cessar, sessar, Sp. cesar, Pg. cessar. It, ces- 
sari) L. cessare to give over, stop, freq. of cedSre, 
cess-um to yield. Some of the obs. senses and 
constructions appear to be after L. cessdre.'\ 

I. Intransitive. 

1 . Of persons and other agents : To stop, give over, 
discontinue, desist {from, formerly of, an action) ; 
to come to the end or to an intermission of a 
state or condition of ‘ being, doing, or suffering ’. 
Formerly, cease ^was used, like leave off. 

X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 316 pe kyng . . teld his 
batons how, pat nede behoued him ses. £’1340 Hamfole 
Prose Tr, 10 pat we sesse of all vyces. 138. Wvchf Sel. 
Wks. Ill, 302 Bi pis amor^syng pei wolen nevere cesse. 
£1440 York Myst,xid\, 155 Seesofthysawes,pouSathanas. 
x5<>9 Fisher W^s. i. (1876) 59 He . . neuer seaseth tyll it 
comes vnto the hyest parte of the soule, xjop Barclay 
Ski^ o/Foeles (1874) 1 . 97 Cease of your Foly. z6xx Bible 
yonah i, 13 The sea ceased from her raging. x65x Hobbes 
Leviatk. ti. xxviii. 163 Are either Enemies, or else they have 
ceased from being so. X76X Gray Fatal Sisters 32 Sisters, 
cease ; the work is done. 2832 Tenhyson Lotos-eaters 63 
Fold our wings. And cease from wanderings. 

b. Const, inf. with to. 

X38 . Wyclif Sertn. Sel Wks. 1 . 139 Pei wolen not. .ceesse 
to anoye hem silf in bilding of hye housis. x 4 Bs Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 232 They seaced not to fyght, 2584 Greene Ar- 
basto i. Cease off to inquire farther in the case, 2702 Pope 
Sapko 259 I'll, .either cease to live, or cease to love ! 1876 
Green Short Hist, iii. § 2. (1882) 120 An excommunicate 
king had ceased to be a Christian. 

c. with pr. pple. expressing the action, after 
late L. cessare agens, used in the Vulgate in imita- 
tion of the construction of Gr. iraiiopai. This 
construction coincides in form with 6 b, which see. 

1 2. = Cease from action : to rest, take rest, be or 
remain at rest. Obs. Cf. Ceasing vbl. sb. 

2382 ^Wyclif Joshua xiv. 13 The loond ceesside fro 
bataylis. 2483 Vnlff. abs Terentio 13 b, Thow sesyste no 
tyme nor takist no hede to thy selfe. 23x3 Douglas j^neis 
VIII. i. 39 The nycht come, and all thing levaud seisst. 2533 
CovESDALE 2 Esdr. XV. 22 My swetde shal not ceasse oner 
th^, that shed the innocent blonde, 2653-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1702) 326/2 Matter • . ‘will cease if none 
move it. 

3 . Of actions, feelings, phenomena, etc. : To come 
to an end, be at an end. Formerly often conjugated 
with the auxiliary be ; but some of the examples 
may be xeSkysc passive of 5, 6, or 7. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6032 Frai for me now, moyses pi lauerd 
to do pis thoner ses. c 2374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 434 But 
cesyd cause, aie cecith malady. 24x3 Lvdg. Fylgr. Sowle 
II. xlL (1839) 4 ^ Now is al theyr noious labour secyd. 2333 


CovERDALE Ps. lxxxlv[vj. 3 O God oure Sauioure . . let 
thine anger ceasse froin \^. 1541 Elyot Image Goo. oi. 
1399 Shaks. Hen. V, i. i. 67 It must be so ; for Miracles 
are ceast 2620 tr. Boccaccio's Decameron 77 The modest 
nmrmure of the Assistants was ceased. nQO H. Hunter 
tr. Si. Pie?Tds Stud. Nat. (2799) 4*8 The tomb of his 

adversary will cease to be honoured. 28x9 Monthly Mag. 
XLVIII. 30 The noise was ceas'd Of all the angelic ring. 
2879 Froude Csesar xiv. an The influx of Germans on the 
Rhine must cease. 

•p 4 . = Cease to exist : to come to an end, fail, 
become extinct, pass away. Obs. 

2382 Wycuf Fzek. xxxiv. 23 , 1 shal make for to ceese the 
werst heestis fro the erthe. 2393 Gower Co/f II. 189 All 
moral vertu ceseth. 2586 Thynne in Animadv. (1863) 
In trod. 74 Concerning the high constables of England, 
which office ccassed and tooke end at the duke of Bucking- 
ham. x6xi Bible Deni. xv. 11 The poore shall neuer cease 
out of the land. 2720 Prideaux Grrg. Tithes i. 20 When 
this Priesthood ceased, the Law. .must cease also. 

II. Transitive. 

1 5 . To put a stop to (the action of others, a 
state or condition of things), to stop. Obs. 

2393 Gower ConJ: II. 9 Thus was cessed the debate Of 
love. £2399 Pol. Poems (iSsg) II. 6 He myghte cure dedly 
werre cesse. c 2450 Lonelich Gra/lxlv. 263 Sese this tem- 
pest and this torment That we ben now inne, Lord. 2334 
More On the Passion Wks. 1300/2 The Fharisies woulde 
haue had hym ceace y^ voice of the people hymself. x6io 
Barrough Meth. Physick 1. xxxix. (1639) ^ Sapa. . doth 
cease paine much more then sweet wine. 2629 Milton Ode 
Natimty 43 He, her fears to cease. Sent doivn the meek- 
eyed Peace, E. Tayiar tr. Belmmt's Threefold Life 
xviii. 313 A dead man's sence is ceased. 

6. To leave off, discontinue (one’s own action ; 
formerly also, one’s anger or othe^passions). 

£24x0 Sir C leges 297 Sese your angrye mode! 2328 
Impeach, Wolsey 278 m Fumiv. Ballads fr. MSS. I. 337 
Seas thyne insaciac covetous mynde. Udall Erasm. 
Par. Pref. 4 a, God of his mercie was willing to ceasse his 
wrath and vengeaunce. 2604 E. Grimston Siege of Ostend 
199 Whereby he might be constrayned . .to cease uie dayly 
alarmes which hee gaue. 2728 Gay Begg. Op. ii. Cease your 
funning, a 2744 ’Pdez Dying Chr. to Sonl v. 3 Cease, fond 
Nature, cease thy strife. 2732 Johnson RambL No. 1Z7 
T 6 Others have ceased their cuiiosity. 2849 Ruskin Sa>. 
Lamps 3 To cease, for a little while, our endeavours, 
b. with vbl. sb. as obj. 

The vbL sb. represents an earlier pr. pple. : see i c. 

138a Wyclif A/Am. i. 16, 1 . .ceesse not doynge thankyngis 
[Vulg. non cesso gratias agensi for you. c 1440 GestaRom. 
34 iHarl. MS.), pei cessid neuer drinking by pe space of iij. 
days or iiij. a 2333 Ln. Berners Hnon xciii. 301 Desyre 
of hym. in my name to .sease fyghtynge. 2622 Bible Hnmb. 
viii. 23 From the age of fiftie yeeres they shall cease waiting 
upon the service thereof. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 225 Through- 
out the entire measurement the snow never ceased falling. 
o. Mil. Cease fire : a word of command. 

2847 Infaadry Man. (2854) 87 The fire is continued until 
the bugle sounds the Cease. Ibid. 89 The Cease firing has 
sounded. 2859 Musketry Imtr. $6 At the conclusion of the 
]^Ctice..the bugler is to sound tbe ‘cease fire'. 2884 
Daily News 14 Mar. 6/3 ‘ Cease-fire ’ presently sounded. 

f 7 . To cause (an agent) to leave off (^an action) ; 
to appease, bring to rest, quiet. Obs. 

£2320 Senyn Sag. 782 (W.) The grehound wolde nowt 
sessed be. c 2323 E, E. Allit, P. C. 391 Sesez childer of 
her sok, soghe hem so neuer. 2475 Caxton Jason 66 b, 
Ysiphile . . cessed herself of her famentacions. 2480 — 
Chron. Eng. ccxlii. 282 They wold haue done moche barme 
..nadde the maiFe..seced hem with fayre wordes, 2526 
Tindale Acts'sax. 33 When the toune clarcke had ceased 
the people, a 2360 Rolland Crt. Vewts i. 3 Eolus. .ceissit 
swylth the small foulis of their sang. 237^-83 Abp. Sahdys 
Serin, (2842) 62 The . . Lord of our tranquillity hath ceased 
the waves of the sea. 

Cease (sfs), sb. Also 4 ses, 5 ceasse. [a. 
OY.ces, f. cesser-, see prec.] = Ceasing, Cessa- 
tion. Ohs. exc. in the still occasional Without 
cease, without end, incessantly. (Cf. F. sans cesse.) 

c 2330 Artk. 4 " Merl. 3288 Of swiche bataile nas no ses 
To tM night fram arnemorwe. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 
64 The other he made to watche without ceasse. 2583 
Stubbes a not. Abus, ii, 37 They brought the world into a 
woonderfull perplexitie and cease. 1602 Shaks. Horn. iir. 
iii. 23 The cease of Maiestie dies not alone. 2662 R. 
Mathew Uni. A Ick, § 99. 263 Which instantly ]^th caused 
cease of pain. 2798 Log Vanguard 2 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1843) III. 34, 33 minutes past 2, a total cease of 
firing, 2877 E, Conoer Bos. Faitli ii. 63_ We. .think of 
space as . . extending without cease in all directions. x88o 
A Mitchell What is Cioilis. 283 It is without cease and 
everywhere undergoing change. 

Cease, obs. f. of Cess, Seize. 
t Ceased, ppl- a. Obs. £f. Cease w. +-ed.] 
That has come to an end. 

2SS3 Grimalde Cicero’s Offices 11. (23581 82 The stinges of 
ceased libertie bee sharper than of Ubertie continued. 2633 
P. Fletcher Purple I si, iii, xv, With never ceas’d dissension. 

Ceaseless (sPsles), a. [fl Cease sb. -t- -less.] 
Without ceasing, unceasing, uninterrupted. 

2386 Marlowe xsi Pt. Tanumrl. v. j, Make our Souls 
resolve in ceaseless tears. 2393 Shake. Liter. 967 Thou 
ceaseless lackey to eternity, Goldsm. Trav, 9 With 

ceaseless pain. 2843 Arnold Hist. Rome III. 243 We . . 
listen to their deep and ceaseless roar. 2873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets X, 3x4 Ceaseless beating of the spray. 

Hence Cea'selessljr aav., without ceasing, in- 
cessantly ; Cea'selessness, ceaseless quality. 

1393 Drayton EcIm. x. 16 And me with hate, yet ceas- 
lesly pursue. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (2876) III. xii. 
225 Every sort of damage was ceaselessly inflicted on the 
country around. 2S77 Lecgb Confucius 309 To entire 
sincerity there belong^ ceaselessness. 


I f Cea'Ser. Ohs. In 6 seaser, -our, [f, CEASE 

V. -erI.] One who stops or puts a stop to. 

2309 Hawts ExooHp. Virt. xi. 293 O kynge of loue, and 
seaser of debate. Ibid. xiii. 249 O amyable kynge, seasour 
of debate. 

Ceasing^ (sPsiq), [f. Cease o.-k-iNGi.] 

1 . The action of the verb Cease, in its various 
senses; cessation. Without ceasing-, incessantly. 

a. 2340 Hampole Psaltercxiiv. [cxlv. ] 2 Ilk day wibouten ces- 
synge . . i sail louejie. 2490 CtxcosEueydosxxxn 126 Tfaenne 
gaffe the kynge seassyng to hys wordes. ,2392 Gecene Ait 
Conny-catch. iii. 19 The time of ceissing betweene the 
seuerall toyes and fancies hee plaied. i6ix Bible i Thtss. 
V. 17 Pray without ceasing. 2y4S Warburton Remarks 
Occas.^ Refl. ii. (R .1 Spencer, .did not mean by abrogation 
a ceasing, but an alteration. tMn Trench Poems, Justiu 
Mart. 12 The ceasing of this painful breath. 

* 2 . Comb. •!* ceasing-day, day of rest, sabbath. 
2382 Wyclif Lev. xxiii. 4 Thes ben the holy cesyng dales 
of the Lord. 

Ceasyble : see Ceasable. 

Cebacic, Cebal, obs. ff. Sebacic, Sable. 
Cebadilla : see Cevadilla. 
tCebell. Music. Obs. or Jlist. See quot. 

2776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. Music (1853) II. 706 We meet 
also among the compositions of the English masters of the 
violin who lived in the time of Charles II, with an air 
called the Cebell . . it appears to have been an air in duple 
time of four bars or measures, only repeated in division at 
the will of the composer, .the several strains are alternately 
in the grave and the acute series of notes in the musical scale. 

Cebine (srbain), a. [f, Ceb-us + -ine : in mod. 
L. cebintis : see below.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
family of monkeys of which the Cebus is the t3rpe. 
2863 Huxley Man's Pi. Nat. ii. 80 Some of the Cebine apes. 

Gebocephalic (sf ba|Sffse‘lik), a. [f. Gr, teij^o-s 
monkey + K«(/)a\-7 head + -10.] Monkey-headed. 
iBSx Nature XXIII. 235 A cebocephalic caprine monster. 
1 * Cebrataue. Obs. [ad. Sp. cebratana, cerha- 
tana of same meaning, app. ad, Arab, (and Pers.-) 
80 Ua^ eabatdna, sJLk-uu sabatdna blowing tube 
for shooting birds (for which Piedro de Alcala has 
zarbatdna, Dozy) ; also found in Pg. sai abatana. 
It. cerbottana, Fr. sarbatane, sarbacanel\ 

A blow-pipe for shooting with. 

2672 in Skinner ii, [who says it occurs only in a Diet.], 
270^20 Kersey, Cehraian, a Trunk to shoot at Birds with 
Clay-pellets. 2775 in Ash . 

II Cebus (s?bt?s). [mod.L. a. Gr. KiJiSor.] A 
genus of long-tailed monkeys, inhabiting the forests 
I of S. America, including the Sapajous. • 

2863 Bates Nat. Amazons ix. (1864) *S 3 i The White Cebus 
. .inhabited the forests on the opposite side of the river. 
1872 Darwin i?M£. Man (1883) 70 Thus Renegger observed 
an American Monkey (a Cebus) carefully driving away the 
flies which plagued her infant. 

Oec, Cecebin, obs. forms of Sick, Sequin. 
Cece, obs. form of Cease. 
f Ce'ceril. Obs. p f. Ce = C + ceril = Cebilla, 
Cedilla.] The letter C with a cedilla (9). 

2733 Chambers Cyci. Snpp. s.v. Cedilla, The cedilla is called 
by some of our printers ceceril. 

Ceche, Ceehelle, obs. ff. Catch Satchel. 
Cecias, var. of C^ecias, north-east wind. 

Cecils (se'silz), ‘ A name for hashed beef’ 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade). Minced meat, crumbs 
of bread, onions, chopped parsley, etc., with 
seasoning, made up into balls, sprinkled with, 
bread-crumbs, and fried. 

2829 New Syst. Dorn. Cookery (Murray) 39 To dress . . 
Cecils, Mince any kind of meat, crumbs of oread, a good 
deal of onion, some anchovies, etc, . . make them into balls 
of the size and shape of a turkey’s egg, with an egg; 
sprinkle them with fine crumbs, and fiy uiem of a yellow 
brown. 1831 Neiu Syst. Cookery 51 To dress the same 
[cold beef] called Cecils, 

Cecily, obs. form of Cicely. 

CeCLons, obs. form of Sessions. 

Cecity (srsiti). arch. Also 6 ceoite, -tie, 6-9 
ceeoity. [ad. L. c&citds, f. csecus blind; cf. F. 
cSciti. See -ITT,] Blindness. (Usually fgi) 

2328 Roy Sat. (1845), To leade men in blynde cecite. 
a x6oo Hooker Serm. iiL Wks 2845 III. 749 Unreasonable 
cecity and blindness. 2842 D’lsRAELi/^we;;. Lit. (1867) 353 
The cecity of superstition. 2848 Blackw. Mag. LXIII. 64 
His cecity was perhaps no absolute impediment to tbe dis- 
charge of his pastoral duties. 2882 M. Arnold Ode Wesim, 
Abbey, After light’s term, a term of cecity. 

Cecogprapli (sf-kifgraf). [f. L. csecus blind 
Gr. yp^iiv to write.] A writing apparatus for 
the bliud. 

2832 Catalogue ofExhib. HI. 2x87 Two pieces of appar- 
atus called ‘ cecographo ’ for writing in black characters 
and small hand. 2874 Knight Diet. Meek., Cecograph, 
the French writing-apparatus for the blind ; a chiragon. 

Cecum, var. of C^odm, the blind-gut. 
Cecutieucy (szkiiljiensi). [f. L. ciecutient- 
pr. ppl. stem of csecutire to be blind, f. caucus 
blind. See -bnoy.] A tendency to blindness; 
partial blindness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xviii. 15a There is in 
them [moles] no cecity, yet more then a cecutieucy. 2636 
in Blount Glossogr. 1733 in Johnson. 2882 Syd. Sec. 
Lex., Cecutieucy, dimness of vision. 
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+ GeCUideiLt, a. Obs~° [f. as prec.] Partially 
blind, dini'Sighted, 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Ced, obs. form of Sbed. 

Cedar (sJ'daj). Forms: 1 coder, -or, 3-6 
cedre, (4 eedri), 4-5 cedir, -ur, -yr, (cyder, 
-yr, sydyrl, 6 coder, 6- cedar. [ME. cedre, a. 
OF. cedre, ad. L. cedrus, acl. Gr /teSpos ; (the OF. 
repr. of cednts wonld have been cierre). OE. ceder 
was directly ad. Lat.] 

1 . A well-known evergreen conifer, the Pinus 
Cedrus of Linnreiis, Abies Cedrus, Cedrus Lilani 
of other botanists, called Cedar of Lebanon from its 
most famous early locality. 

f xooo Ags. Ps. x-niiitix} 5 Se God biycS hean ceder 
on Ltbano. a 1300 Cursor M. 1379 pe fader in cedre J>ou 
sal take, A tre of heght, pat has no make, a 1300 E. E. 
Es, ciii. 16 pe cedres of Yban Whilk he planted with 
his hand. 139S Tkevisa Barth. De P. R, xvii. vxiii. 
(Tollem. MS.) The cedre is moste hyje tre, lady and quene 
of all tren. a 2520 Myrr. Our Ladye 282 Cedre, is a tree . . 
so durable thatyt rotteth neuer. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Soitg 
of Solomon i. 17 The beames of our house are cedars and 
our rafters of firre. 1388 Sbaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 45 Marcus 
we are but shrubs, no Cedars we. 1723 Bekkcley Prop, 
\Srk5, III. 222 Tidl cedars that sheltered their orange trees 
from the north wind, c 1834 Stadley Sirud 4- Pal. ii. (1858) 
140 To them the cedar was a portent, a grand and awful 
work of God. 

b. The wood of this tree. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8007 cydyr, pyne, and of 

cypress, c 1400 Maukdesl ii. 10 Cedre may not, in Erthe ne 
in Watre, rote. r43o Lydb. Chron. Troy ii. xi, The tym- 
bre . . Was halfe or Cedre as I reherse can. Drydch 

Vtr^. Georg, nr. 626 With Smoak of burning Cedar scent 
thy Walls. 1731 Chambers Cycl., Cedar is of so dry a 
nature, that it will not endure to be fastened with iron 
nails. 1847 Tennyson Princ, ii. 331 In halls Of Lehanonian 
cedar. 

2 . Applied to the genus Cedrtts, or suhgenus of 
Abies, which contains beside the Cedar of Leban- 
on, the Moimt Atlas or Silvery Cedar {A. or C. 
atlaniicd) and the Deodara or Indian Cedar {^A. 
or C, Deodara). The distinguishing character of 
the cedars consists in the evergreen leaves disposed, 
many together, in fascicles, aud the erect cones with 
their carpels separating from the axis. 

3 . Applied, with or without distinguishing epithet, 
to various trees more or less resembling the brae 
cedar: including species of Cedrela, Junipenis, 
Thuja, Cupressus, Pinus, etc. ; e. g. Barbadoes, 
Bermuda, Cauaty, Peticil-ivood, Prickly, Virginia 
Bed, White Cedar, which are species of Juniper ; 
Barbadoes Bastard, Brasilian, Chinese, East 
Indian, Falsa, Honduras, Jamaica, Red Austror 
lian, Singapore, West Indian Cedar, which are 
species of Cedrela ; British Cokimhian, Cali- 
fornian, White Cedar, which are Thujas; Btis- 
saco, Goa, Oregon Wliite, Port Orford White 
Cedar, which are Cypresses. Bastard Cedar, in 
different countries, applied to species of Cedrela, 
Dysoxylon, Guasuvia, Idea. The ‘cedar’ used 
for black lead pencils is the wood of Juniperus 
lermudiana and virginiana, which also yield Oil 
of Cedar. Also Cape Cedar, Widdringionia 
juniperoides ; Dominica C., Bignonia Leticoxylon\ 
Xncenae C., Lihocedrus ; Japan C., Cryptomeria 
japonica ; Queensland 0 ., Pentaceras australis ; 
Bed Californian C., Libocedrus decurrens ; Bua- 
aionC., Pinus Cembra', Water C., Charnsecy-paris. 

X703 Art's Improv. I. 26 Above all, is commended, the 
Oil of Cedar, or that of Juniper. 1723 Sloane Jtumuca II. 
128 Cedar Tree [yunipenis Barhetaensis] . . It has a reddish, 
not close but lax, odoriferous wood. X733 Chambers CycL 
Supp. s. V., The cedar brought froni Barbadoes and Jamaica 
is a spurious sort. Cedar cum. .are made out of the wood 
of the bastard cedar. x73£ P, Browne Jamaica, 13 The 
cedar [Cedrela adorota] and mahogany . . may be raised 
with little care in all the waste hilly lands. 1794 Martvn 
Rotisseau’s Sot. xxix. 459 Bermuda Cedar is. .imported for 
encasing black lead in pencils. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 
15X The main production [of the Great Dismal Swamp] has 
been of cypress and juniper, the latter commonly known as 
white cedar, at the North. _ 1872 Oliver Elem. Sot. ii. 247 
The wood of Juniperus virguiiaua is commonly used for 
‘ lead pencils under the name of Red Cedar. 1880 ' Silver 
& Co. S. AJpica[<iA. 3) 125 They are patches of Cape Cedar 
. . and this is the only locality in which the tree is found. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as cedar beam (0'k.=ti‘ee), 
forest, -nut, parlour, -pencil, pillar, -rail, shade, 
-swamp, top, -tree, -wood ; cedar-coloured, -like 
adjs. ; also cedar-bird, the American Wax-wing, 
Ampelis caroUnensis, a species of Chatterer haual- 
ing cedar-trees ; cedar-nut, the seed of Pinus 
Cembra, 

‘^*900 Ags. Ps. ciii[iv]. 16 Cwice ■’‘ceder-beamas, ba Su 
cuSlice sylfa gesettest. x6ii Bible i Kmgs vii. 2 With 
Cedar beames upon the pillars. 187X Lowell SUtdy Wind, 
U886} 7 A flock of “cedar-birds comes. xMg Century Mag. 
Sept 686/2 Three nests of the cedar-bird . . in a single 
orchard. 1836 W. Irvinq Astoria I, 154 A “cedar canoe. 
1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 36 A “cedar-coloured 
wil equally well-stapled. xSoa Southey Thalala l xxii, 
The woodman’s axe Open’d the “cedar-forest to the sun, 
x63i_B. Jonson New Inn iiu i. (R.) His tall And gnawing 
gravity so “Cedar-like. 1863 Mrs. Atkinson Tartar 


Steppes 37 Each lady having a plate in her hand filled with 
“cedar nuts, which she was occupied in cracking and eating. 
X878 Morlev Diderot II. 48 The atmosphere of the “cedar- 
parlour. x6xi Bible 1 Kings viL 2 Foure rowes of “Cedar 
pillars. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 151 Rough poles of 
the juniper, under the name of ** cedar-iails are sent to 
New York. <1x833 Mrs. Hlmans Gr^es of Househ.fra& 
Indian knows his place of rest, Far in the “cedar shade. 
XS76 Page Adv, Text-lik, Geol. xiv. 267 The pine-harrens 
and “cedar-swamps of America. 1392 Shaks. Veti. ^ Ad. 
838 “Cedar tops and hills seem, bmnished gold. cxoooAgs. 
Ps. xAviii[ix]. s pas Godes word bryep “cedor-tieowu. 
1611 Bible Numh. xxiv. 6 As Cedar trees beside the waters. 
— Ezra iii. 7 Cedar trees from Lebanon. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. xvi. 272, I pitched upon a . . cedai-tree. 
x6xx Bible i Chroti, xxiL 4 They of Tyre, brought much 
“Cedar wood to Dauid. 1887 Whitaker's Almanack 442 
Among the chief exports of Costa Rica are tortoise-shell and 
cedar-wood. 

Cedared rare. [f. Cedab + 

-ED 2.] Furnished with <®dais. 

1820 Keats St. Agnes xxx, Cedar’d Lebanon. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 146 Cedared solitudes. 
'pCe’darlyf a. Obs. rare~^. Cedar-like. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iiL i8 Cedarly tallness. 
Cedam (sfdam), a. poet. [f. Cbdae - b - en.] 

Of or pertaining to cedar-trees ; made of cedar, 

1634 Milton Comtts g88 West winds . . About the cedam 
alleys fling . cassia's balmy smells. 18x6 Coleridge Kuhla 
Khan, Down the green hill athwart a cedam cover. 1836 
Mrs. Browning Ater. Leigh v. 510 He cut his cedam 
poems, fine As sketchers do thmr pencils. X839 Tennyson 
Entd 136 Moving toward a cedarn cabinet. 

t Ce’dary, a. In 7 cedry. [f. Cedar -f -t 1 : 
cf. sugary, wateryl\ Having the colour or pro- 
perties of cedar. 

X664 Evelyn Sylva n. iu. § 2 (T.) That which comes from 
Bergen being . of a yellow or more cedry colour, is esteemed 
mum before the white. 1847 M Craig, Cedry. 

Cede (sM), v. Also 7 ced. [a. F. cede-r (i 6th c. 
in Littre), ad. L. cedlre to give way, yield, retreat. 
(? or directly from L-l] 
tl. intr. To give way, give place, yield to. 

1633 W. Strutheh True Happiness 42 It is a great ^ift of 
Gooto seek God : It is second to no gift, because it 15 the 
first ; It succeedeth no grace, which hath no precedent, 
and cedeth to none that hath the perfection of all, X673 O. 
Walker Education 266 In controversies let the master 
sometimes cede to his servant. CX673 .SV:. Pasquils (1868) 
184 He only ceds to him [his father] in pedantrie. 1736 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters III. 264 [Let] private concerns always 
cede to the common good. 

•p 2 . Of possessions : To pass over to. Obs. 

1736 Shenstone Ruin'd Ahbey Wks. 1764 I. 317 This fair 
domain Had well nigh ceded to the slothful hands Of 
monks libidinous. 

8. tram. To give xii), grant ; to yield, surrender : 
esp. to give up a portion of territory, 
t7S4 A. Drummond Trav, 236 (T.) That honour was 
entirely ceded to the Parthian royal race. X787 T. jErrxR- 
soN Writ. (1839I II. 316 This copy has been ceded to me as 
a favor. 1708 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 8 The pro- 
vinces which Ld, Cornwallis had compelled him to cede 
to the Company.^ 1823 J, Marshall Const, Opm. (1839) 269 
His most Christian Majesty ceded to the Queen of Great 
Britsun, all Nova Scotia, etc. 

Hence Oe'ded a, 

1844 Wilson Brit. India II, n. xii. 543 The Ceded and 
Conquered provinces. x886 Yvlc Anglo-Ind. Gloss., Ceded 
Districts, a name applied familiarly at the beginning of 
this century to the territory south of the Tungabh^ra 
river, which was ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of Tippoo Sultan. 

Cedent (sfdent), a. and sb. [ad. L. cedent-em, 
pr. pple. of cedSre to Cede.] 
t A, as adj. ‘ Giving place, departing, yielding 
Ohs. rare~''. 1636 in Blount 

B. sb. Rom. & Sc. Law. One who assigns pro- 
perty to another. 

139a Sc. Acts Jas VJ (1397) § 145 The cedent remainis 
Rebelle and at the Home 2734 Ersiune Prtne. Sc. Law 
(i 8ogi 343 Letters of diligence, wnicli have been issued in the 
name of the cedent, cannot be executed by the messenger 
in the assignee's name. x8x8 Colebrooke Ohlig. <$• Con- 
tracts 1 . 210 The right passes , . from the cedent to the ces- 
sionary. [1880 Muikhead Ulpian xix. § 9 Cession in court 
..is accomplished by cooperation of thiee persons, — the 
cedent, the vindicant, and the addicent.] 

Ceder (sf dai). rare. [f. Cede p. -)--er 1 .] One 
who cedes (territory or possession^. 

_ 1887 Daily Netvs ix May 3/3 Ceder of the Infinitely more 
important position at Zulficar. 

Cedilla (sidi ‘la), [a. Sp. cedilla=JL zediglia, 
on L. type *zeticula, dim. of zeta the letter z ; see 
quot. 1878.] A mark (^) derived from the letter z, 
written, especially in Fiench and Portuguese (for- 
meily also in Spanish) words, under c, to show 
that it has the ‘ soft’ sound of the letter in positions 
in which the ‘haid’ sound would be normal, as 
before a, 0 , u. An earlier form was Cerilla. 

Chambers 2753 takes cedilla as the letter c with the sub- 
script mark ; pnnteis still sometimes use it in this sense. 

1399 Minsheu Span. Gram. 6 Marked with a dash vnder 
it thus, 9, called 9 Ceiilla, or 9 Cedilla, is proper to the 
Arabique tongue, from whence it was first taken. 2733 
Chambers Cycl. Sitpp., Cedilla . denotes a sort of small c, 
to the bottom of which is affixed a kind of virgula, as 9. . . 
The cedilla is called by some of our printers a ceceril. 
1878 Kitchin tr. Bracket's Fr. Diet, s. v., The cedilla was 
a a, placed first by the side of, afterwards underneath the 
letter affected. 


II Ce’dxuata, sb, pi. [mod L., a. Gr. uiSisara 
sb. pi.] (See quots.) Hence fCe'dmatous a. Obs. 

17x3 Kersey, Cedmaia (G.), humours falling down upon 
the joynts, especially about the Hips. X736 in Bailey. 
J775 in Ash. x88x Syd. Soc, Lex., Cedmaia, old name for 
chronic pains of the joints, particularly the hip-joint. 

Cedr-, repr. L. cedr-us cedar, forming tetms 
of chemistiy, etc. Ce'dxene, a liquid hydrocarbon 
(Ca2 Hji) found in the resin of the cedar of Lebanon, 
f Ce'dxia, a name applied sometimes to the oil of 
cedar, sometimes to the pitch or resin, but properly 
to the crude tears of the cedar. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Cedxiret, a product obtained by Reichenbach fr-om 
the tar of beechwood, said to crystallize in fine 
needles. Ce 'dxium = cedria. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hush, i, 026 Thm thurle a nutte, & 
stuffe it so withinne With brymstoon, chaf, & cedria. 
2379 Langham Card. Healthy (1633) 127 Cedria, the liquor 
of Cedar swageth toothach being put therein. 1847 Craig, 
Cedriret crystallises into a kind of net-work, composed of red 
ciystals. X708-X3 Kersey, Cedrium. 

Cedrat, -ate (£>rdret). [a. F. cSdrat, ad. It. 
cedrato, f. cedro (: — L. citrtis) citron.] A variety 
of the citron or lemon. 

1781 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 309 The cedrats are so 
large as sometimes to weigh more than six pounds. 1783 
Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. ips The agrume (the 
general name of all kind of orange, lemon, cedrate, and 
bergamot-trees). 1847 Craig, Cedrate Lemon, a variety . . 
with lound smooth fruit, having a long acute point. 

+ Ceduated, Obs.—° {f.ra.o^.'L.cedrat- 
««-l--ED.] ‘ Anointed with juice or oil of cedar- 

trees’ (Bailey 1736). 

X77S in Ash. 

II Ce’dre. Obs. [Fr., ad. It. cedro citron.] = 
Cedrat. 

171Z tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs 1 . 130 That which beats the 
Name of the Cedre or Bourgamot. 1708-13 Kersey, Cedre 
(F.), a kind of Citron, or Lemon. 

II Cedrela (sfdrj’la). [mod.L., a. Sp, cedrela, 
dim. of cedro, cedra Cedar. In F. cidrel^ A genus 
of large trees, common in the West Indies, Hindo- 
stan, and Australia, species of which are called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar. 

ito6 Macgillivray tr. Himiioldt's Traro, xiv. i6g The 
thick forest abounding in Cedrelas. X87X Mateer Travan- 
core 98 Febrifuges, such as the bark, .of Cedrela. 

Cedrelaceous (sfdrilj>‘j3s), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. cedrela Of, or pertaining to, the 

Cedrelacese, or Cedrela order, which includes the 
cedar of Australia, and the mahogany-tree of the 
Spanish Main. 

II Cedrelate» Obs, rare. [L. cedrelate, Gr. 
KfSpfX&Tij, f. uiSp-os cedar + IXArr] pine-tree.] (See 
quots.) 

i6or Holland Pliny I. 388 Of the greater Cedar there 
bee two kindes. . . Some cal this Cedar, Cedrelate : whereof 
cometh the best Rosin. 1736 Bailey, Cedrelate, the large 
sort of cedar, which grows as bi^ as a fir-tree, and yields 
rosin or pitch as that does. 1775 in Ash. 

Ce’drin. Chetn. The crystalline active principle 
of cedron seeds. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. s. v., The fruit [of Cedron] after 
exhaustion with ether, yields to alcohol a crystallisable 
substance cedrin. * 

Cedrine (srdrin, -ain), a. [ad. L. cedrin-us of 
cedar.] Of or pertaining to cedar. 

1736 Bailey, Cedrine, a 2794 Sir W. Jones Tales (1807) 
179 Iv’ry roofs, and cedrine floors. 

Ce’dron. a. A small tree of New Granada 
{Simaba Cedron, N. O. Siinarubacese). Tb. The 
fhiit of this tree. Also attrib. 

1839 Marcy Prairie Trav, iv. 131 Cedron.. is a nut that 
grows on the I.sthmus of Panama . . said to he an infallible 
antidote to serpent-bites. x866 Treas, Bot. 1039 The Cedron 
of commerce which looks like a blanched almond, but is 
larger, is the kernel of this fruit 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex,, 
Cedron seeds . . are employed as a remedy for the bites of 
serpents, for hydrophobia, and for intermittent fevers. 

Cedry, obs. f. Cedart. 

II Ce’dula. Obs. [Sp. ddula ^pe'dula), Sohed- 
TJLE, q.v.] A permit or order issued by the 
Spanish government; also applied to securities 
issued by some of the S. American governments. 

1724 Land, Gaz, No. 6323/2 The King oj Spain’s Cedula 
for the South Sea Company’s annual Ship. 1739 King’s 
Declar, War agst. Spam in Beatson Nav, 4- Mil. Mem, 
(1790) I. App. 10 Notwithstanding the many promises made, 
and cedulas issued, signed by the said King [of Spain]. 

Cedxile, early spelling of Schedule. 

+ Ce'duouS, a. Obs. rare—^. \i. J.,. caeduus, f. 
cced-h'e to fell : see -uous.] Suitable for felling. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 2 These [trees] we shall divide 
into the greater and more ceduous, fruticant, and shrubby. 
1736 Bailey, Ceduous, as ceduous trees, such as are us’d to 
be cut or lopp’d. 2847 in Craig, etc. 

Ced37T, obs. form of Cider. 

Cee (si). Name of the letter C. a. See quot. 
1542. b. A term formerly current in the Univer- 
sities for a ceitain quantity of beer. 

2542 Records Gr. Aries Avjb, C, a cee, the xvj. part 
of a penny, q, a kewe, the viij. [part]. 2628 Earle Micro- 
cosm. (Arb.) 38 Hee [old College Butler] domineers ouer 
Fresh men . . and puzzles them with strange language of 
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Cues, and pees, and some brolcen Latine. isi Pt. 

Jirmimo in Hazl. Dodshy IV. 367 Hast thou . . suck’d 
Philosophy, ate cues, drank cees? 

Cee, obs. fonn of Sea, See. 

Cee spring, C-spring. Coach-huilding. A 
spring, shapecT like the letter C, used to support 
the body of a carriage. 

1704 _W. Felton Carrions (1801) I. 72 Named according 
to their shape . . the S, the C, the . . grasshopper spring. 
i8zS Hoke Every-de^ Bk, 1 . 1525 The springs . . differ not 
from the present fashionable C spring. 1878 Mas. Edwardes 
yet xiiL 568 Her ambition is mmnded by a brougham on 
C springs. 1884 Times 30 Oct. (AdvL) 13/3 An elegant light 
patent landau, brougham, patent cee-spnng Princess Vic- 
toria and mail phaeton. 

Ceede, obs. form, of Cede, Seed. 

Ceekenesse, obs. form of Sioeeess. 

Ceel(e, obs. ff. Ceil v.. Cell, Seal, Sele, 
time. 

Ceeldam, celdom, obs. ff. Seldom. 

Ceeler, var. of Celuee, Obs. 

Ceem, obs. f. Seam, Seejl 
Ceene, var. of Sene2 , Obs.^ synod. 

Ceerche, Ceerele, obs. ff. Seabch, Ciecle. 
Ceere, obs. form of Cebe v. 

Ceese, ceesse, obs. ff. Cease, Seize. 

Cege, Cegge, obs. if. Sieoe, Sedge. 

II Ceilia (sai-ba). [Sp. (]7«'ba) ; possibly 
of native West Indian oiigin.] The God-tree, 
Silk Cotton-tree of the W. Indies, Eriodendron 
anfracttiomm {Bombax Ceibd). (Miller.) 

i8ia S. Rogers Cohanhus x. 157 Ceiba, and Indian dg, 
and plane sublime. i8i|.3 Prescott Mexico n. iv. (1864) 92 
He gave three cuts with his sword on a large ceiba tree 
which grew in the place . 185a Tk. Ross tx.H umboldt's Tram. 
II. xvi 3 The ceiba with its large yellow flowers. 1879 
Boddam-Whcttham Roraima 63 One who . . kneels before 
an oak as the wild Indian does before his ceiba. 

Ceil (sfl), ji. poet. rare. [f. next.] Ceiling. 
(Cf. the earlier Ctll.) 

1840 Galt Demon Best. vii. 48 The awning clouds were 
as a cavern’s ceil. i8dz Bentl^ Ballads 47 As the figures 
we see in an arabesque. .In Gothic vaulted ceils. 

Ceil, ciel (s 3 .), v. Forms ; 5 eeel-yn, aelyn, 
6 seele, sele, cele, oyle, syle, (Sc. syill), 6 -j 
8eel(e, 7 seil(e, siel, oeal, seal, 7- eiel, ceil. [Of 
ceil V. (recorded of date 1428) and the derived 
ceiling (1380), ceiled^ with Uie cognate sb. found 
as Ci’LL in sense of ‘canopy’ <ri500, celure, 
found as sylhtre, sylure ? a 1400, the derivation is 
doubtful. The group is not very old in Eng., and 
traces of it in French are scanty. 

Three sources have been suggested ; (il L. cll&re, F. celer 
(nth c. in Littr^ to hide, conceal, cover up ; (a) L. casldre 
to carve, engrave in relief; (3)L rar/ww sky, vault ofheaven. 
If L. Celdre could be shown to have acquired in late L. or 
Romanic the simple sense of ‘cover’, it would suitably 
explain the Eng, words in all their uses ; but such is not 
the case, and in particular, F. celer does not appear to ap- 
proach the requured sense. In favour of L. ceeldre (cf. 
cieler Godef.) there are ceitainly early quotations (see sense 
I, and Ceiling i) in which ' carve', ‘ carving’, is a possible 
sense ; but nothing of the kind occurs under Celure, and 
if ceil ever meant ‘carve ' tlus sense evidently soon entirely 
gave way to one congruous with that of Celure. On the 
other hand we have the known fact that med.L, aelnm. It. 
cielOf F.eiel, acquired the sense of canopy, vault, roof, tester 
of a lied, etc.’ ; and there are traces ofa derived vb. ceelSre 
to canopy or vault, whence cmldium, cce^tHraf in senses 
identical with or derived from cselum. DiflSculties are that 
while ceil v. and celure were so common in i5-i6th c. 
English, and can hardly he connected with L. exc. through 
Fr., their occurrence in OF. itself is extremely rare : a single 
instance of cielee pa, pple. (with variants ctlee, chelee, coit- 
verte) has been noted in Chrestien de Troyes, Ywain (ed. 
Forster 964). Tt is possible that *celeure, *celure‘.~'L. 
aeldtiira was common in Anglo-French, ^d thence passed 
into English, but the whole subject remains for the present 
beset with conflicting difficulties; the apparently certmn 
point being that we cannot separate the Eng. words from 
csebim, ciel, canopy. See Celure.] 
tl. trans. ? To furnisb with a canopy, hangings, 
or a screen. Obs. Cf. Celubb. 

c 1440 Pronep. Parv. 65 Ceelyn wythe syllure, celo. Ihid, 
452 Selyn wythe sylure, celo. 
i* 2 . To cover with a lining of woodwork, some- 
times of plaster, etc. (the interior roof or walls of 
a house or apartment) ; to wainscot. Obs. 

1438 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869)6 The seideparlore . .lat- 
tizid, glazid and selyd, XS19 Horman Vulg'. in Promp.Paru. 
65 These wallys shal be celyd with cypruese. The rofe shall 
be celed vautwyse and with cheker work. 1535 Coveroale 
2 Chrtm, iii. 3 The greate house syled he with Pyne tre, 
and ouerlayed it with the best golde. [Wyclif covered ; 
1611 sided; Vulg, texit; Heb. has same word nsn for 
both yled and oiterlayed.'] *538 Leland Itin. VH. 87 
Fine greynyd Okes, apte to sele Howses. 1599 Minshbu 
Sp. Diet., Enyessar, to seele or plaister houses. 7 a. 1600 
Aherd. Reg (Jam. s.v. Stic), To syill the kirk. x6xi Cotgs,, 
Plancker, to seele or close, with boards. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bar/as i. ii. (1641) 18/2 This i^ud 
Pamce where we rule and dwel..had fall’n long since, 
Had’t not been siel’d-round with moist Elements. x6i3 
Wither Sheph. Hunt., ynvenil. (1633) 4x9 A Bower. .Seil'd 
so close, with boughes all greene Tytan cannot pry be- 
tweene. 

b. To overlay (with gold, marble, etc.). 
x6oz Holland Pliny II 571 Slitting marble into thin 
plates, therewith tocouerand seel as it were the outsides of 
VoL. H. 
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walls. X628 Wither Brit. Retnemb. 181 Their Palaces they 
seele and trim with gold. 

3 . esp. To line the roof of, provide or construct 
an inner roof for (a building or apartment) ; 
ustially, to plaster the roof. Cf. Ceiling 3. 

13x9 tsee 2]. Phil. Trans. XIX. 346 The Church is 
very Lofty, and Cealed with Irish Oak. 1756 Nugent Gr. 
Tour, Germany II. 333 The rooms are wainscoted and cieled 
with ash of Poland, ijgg Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 5x7 Every 
apartment is floored with sandal, and ceiled with nacre. 
1859 Jephson Brittany id. 27 The nave has just been ceiled 
in wood. 

_x 876 MHs.WHiTVEY.Sjg/i/f 4 " xJ^Yiv. 3 17 Enormous 

precipices wall it in ; the clear blue ceils it over. 

4 . Naut. To line (a ship, or a compartment in 
a ship). Cf. Ceiling 4 b. 

169X T. H[ale] Acc. Hew Inmeni. 85 The Bread-room . . 
being seeled with Lead [on p. 84 the words used are ' lined 
with lead ’]. 

Ceile, var. of Sele, Obs., time, happiness. 

Ceiled, cieled (sfld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

+ 1 . Having the interior (roof or walls) overlaid 
or lined uath wood, etc. ; wainscoted. Obs. exc. 
Nattt . ; see Ceil v. 4. 

*539 Bible (Taverner) Haggai i 4 Ye your seines can fynd 
tyme to dwell in syled houses. 156* J. Heywood Prom, 
Epigr (1867) 179 Walles, Som seeld, some hangd. 0x617 
Hieron IVks. I. 640 The ..large chambers, sieled with 
ceder, and painted with vermilion. x6ix Bible Haggai 
L 4 Is it time for you, O yee, to dwell in your sieled [1633 
cieled] houses 7 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. li. (1856) so The 
entire interior was Imed, ceiled, with cork. 

2 . Having the roof covered or plastered inter- 
nally, so as to conceal the rafters, etc. ; provided 
with a ceiling. 

1872 Bret ELarte Prose ^ P. I. 159 The dark platform, 
which led to another low-cmled room, s&jz Daily News 
3 Oct. 5 The kitchen is a ceiled, papered, and carpeted room. 

3 . iransf. and Jig. Covered, overlaid ; studded. 

£1430 Lysg. Sochas vn. v. (1554) 169 a, With plate of 

gold cyled, yt shone full shene. Sylvester Du Bartas 
(1608) 232 The arches starry seeld. Where th’ all-creator 
hath disposed well The Sun and Moon. 

Ceiler, variant of Celube, Ohs. 

Ceiling, cieling (sJdiq), vll. sh. Forms ; 4 
celyng, (0 sal-, ail-, syling), 6-7 sealixig, 7 ceel- 
ing, 7-8 siel(a)ing, 6- cieling, 7- eeiling. [f. 
prec. -f-iNGh] 

I. The action of the verb Ceil. 

'f 1 . The action of lining (the roof or walls of) an 
apartment with boards, or (more rarely) with 
plaster, etc. Obs. exc. Naut. 

(The sense ‘ carving ' is possible in the two earliest quots.) 

1497 Acc. Ld, Treas. I. 357 (Jam. s.v. Silingli Item, to the 
keivour that tuk in task the siting of the chapel, in part of 
payment, ij lib. xiiijs. 15x9 Horman Vulg. 243 Vautynge, 
and celynge, with cunnyng caruynge and peyntynge . 
omatteth wondersly lordys howsis. Capt. Smith 

Seaman' sCram. ii. X3 There remaines nothing, .but onely 
seeling the Cabins. x688 R. Holme Arntonry in. 149/2 
Seileing is House Fainting where Plaister Walls are made 
to look like Wainscate or outlanffish Timber. 

2 . esp. The lining of the loof of a room with 
woodwork, plaster, or the like ; now, usually, with 
lath and plaster. 

1764 Harmer Obsero. iii. 90 Their cieling their rooms 
with wood and neatly painting, and sometimes gilding 
them. x8ox Hutton Course Math, (1828) II. 88 Plasterers' 
work, .namely, ceiling, which is plastering on laths. 

II. concretely. 

+ 3 . A screen of tapestry, a curtain. Obs. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 626 CeWnge, velamen. 1548 
Hall Chron. (14 Edw. IV) l 232 h, The Frenche kyng . . 
caused the lord of Countay. .with the lord of Argenton. .to 
stande secretly behyzid a selyng orahangyng in his chamber 
..so that what soever were purposed to nym, they standing 
behind the clothe, might easely se, and facile heare the 
same. 1577 tr. BulUngeVs Decades (1592) 342 He is the 
curtaine and seeling, the raiter and ornament of his church. 
1632 Sanderson 12 Sernt. 343 Creepeth in betweene the 
walls and seelings. 

+ 4 . The wooden lining of the roof or walls of 
a room; panelling; wainscoting. Obs. Cf. Ceil v. 2. 

e 1380 Sir Fernmi. 1331 pe celynge with-inne was siluer 
plat & with red gold ful wd ygiud. 15SS Fardle Facions 
n. i. 117 They haue — cielinges, voultinges, dores and gates 
couered with siluer. 1598 Florto, Cielo, the seeling, vpper- 
face orrooffeof ahouse. i6ia Bacon Ess. Vain-glety (Arb.) 
464 Varnish, that makes SeelinK not onely Shine, but Last. 
163a Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 187 Five yeards and a halfe of 
square sealing to die orgaine frame. 1634 Brereton Trav. 
(1844) 67 They go out into the room about three-quarters of 
a and are faced with some neat sieleing. 

b. Naut. The inside planking of a ^ip's bottom, 
carried up to the lowest deck ; =Fooi-wahng. 

1633 T. James Voyage jo In the runne of her. he cut 
away the sealing. x66a Fuller Worthies (1840) II. X17 
Their ceiling was dammed up with a certain kind of mortar 
to dead the shot. 1688 Ci^yton in Phil. Trusts. XVJI. 
7B3 Cutting. .the Seeling of the Ship, they immediately 
stopt the Leak. X749 Vi^DDELL ihid. XLVI. xi 2 Another 
Part of it went through the Starboard Side, without any 
Hurt to the Ceiling (or inside Plank). 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1700) I. 203 Between the inside lining of the ship’s bottom, 
which is called the cieling, and the outside planking, there 
is a space of about seventeen or eighteen inches, x^ Sir 
E. Reed Ship Build, xix. 424 The Liverpool rule . . states 
that the ceiling in the flat of hold is to be laid in hatches. 

5 . esp. The undercovering of a roof or floor, con- 
cealing the timbers; theplasterofthetopofaroom. 


*535 Coverdale Song of Sol i. 17 Y“ sylinges of oure 
house are of Cedre tre, & oure balkes of Cypresse. xmS 
Grehewey Tacitus' Attn. iv. xv. (1622) 133 Betweene the 
roofe and the seeling, the three Senators, hid themselues. 
xflio G. Fletcher Christ's Vitt., It [my cottage] doth 
adore thee with the seeling low. 1667 Primatt City 4 C. 
Builder 67 Every hundred of Laths cover six yards of Ceel- 
ing or Partitioning. xyx6-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
I. xxxvi. 136 The ceiling is always of wood . . inlaid or 
painted with flowers. X731 Fielding Grub St. Op. i. xi, Do'st 
thou not expect the cielmg to fall down on thy head for so 
notorious a he? 1894 Parker ///;»/. Gothic Arckit. i. iii. 53 
At Canterbury . . the choir itself had a flat hoarded ceiling. 
1878 Grove Diet. Mtts. 1 . 172 The water had found its way 
through the ceiling into the room beneath. 

6 . tiansf. and fig. 

1596 Drayton Leg. 1. 344 The Brow of Heav’n . . The 
gorgeous Seeling of th' immottall Frame. 16x4 T. Adams 
DeviVs Bang. 315 You that haue neglected heaueii, which 
God hath made your more glorious seeling, c 1630 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 322 Those boundless bounds 
where stars do move. The cieling of the chnstal round 
above. 1821 Clvre Vill. Minstr. I 205 The rose’s blush- 
ing bloom, Loveliest cieling of the bower. 

7 . Comb., mostly atirib., as ceilmg-board. Joist, 
-relievo, -sky, ••work ; also ceiling-wards adv. 

CXS20 Mem. (Surtees) III. 202 Johanni Henryson.. 
sawyngseylyngliordesperiij dies et di., aid. 1535 Coverdale 
Ps. IxxiiL [Ixxiv.I 6 They cutt downe all the sylinge worke 
of y^ Sanctuary with bylies & axes. X663 Gerbier Counsel 
68 Seeling Joyses on Cellaring. 1751 Chambers Cycl s.v., 
A covering of plaster over laths nailed, where there is no 
^per room, on joists for the purpose : hence called ceiling 
joists. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg H 4 Nothing but gold ! 

. .On the walls, .the ceiling-sky. 1850 Leitck tr. MtllleVs 
Anc. Art § 402, 537 A Nereid in a ceiling-relievo at Pal- 
myra. 1879 Daily News 21 Aug. 3/1 These princesses 
who piously fold their hands and look ceiling-waras. 
Ceiliu^ed (sJdiqd), ppl. a. [f. prec. ■+ -ED.] 
Having a ceiling ; also ceilinged-off, cut off by a 
cieling. 

18. . WoRDSw. Miscell. Sontt. i. xv, Cell, .with purpnreal 
shell Ceilinged and roofed. 1862 Owen I. 80 A low, black, 
ceilioged room. 1884 W. Urwick Noticptf. in Herts 190 
The massive roof of solid oak beams, ceilinged off. 

tCeinte. Obs. Also 4 seymt, 5 ceynte; also 
Saint, Sain, q.v. [a. OF. ceint, ceinct L. cinctus 
in same sense f. cingers to gird.] A girdle ; the 
woven portion of a girdle. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 793 (Add. MS.) Abowte hure myddel a 
seynt sche soujt. c 13% Chaucer Prol. 329 Girt with a 
ceint of silk with barres smale. 14x3 Lvdg. PUgr. Sowle 
V. V. (1859) 76 These Aungels ledden thre spirites whiche 
were . . gyrd with ceyntes of gold. 1330 PaLsgb. 268/2 
Seynt of a gyrdell, iissu. 

II Ceiutxi're. -rare. [F. ceiitture (sjntwr) 

L. cinctura, f. cingSre to gird.] =Cinotwee. 

1856 Thackeray Chrisim. Bks, (1872) 8 A simple white 
muslin dress and blue ceinture. 

CeiBS, ceize, ohs. forms of Cease, Seize. 

Cek, obs. form of Sack, Sick. 

Cekyn, obs, form of Seek. 

Cek^, obs. form of Sioeeb, sure. 

+ Cela’de, cela*te, obs. ff. Salade, helmet. 

x6iz Florio, Bacmetto, a skull or celate [X398 sallet] or 
such head-piece. Celaia, a morion, a celade [X598 sallat]. 
Celadine, obs. and dial. var. of Celandine. 
Celadon (sedad^). [a. F. celadon ; according 
to Littrd the colour was named after Celadon, a 
character in D’Urfe’s romance of .i 4 strfe.] The 
name of a pale shade of green resembling that of 
the willow. Also attrib. and as adj, 

1768 E. Buys Diet. Terms of Art, Celadon, a Sea-green 
Colonr. 1857 Locker Loud. Lyrics, My Neighb. Rose iii, 

I doat upon Frail jars, turquoise and celadon. 1876 R, 
Burton Gorilla L. I. 125 A cool mreen-blue, a celadon 
tint that reposed the eye and the Drain. 1877 Longf. 
in llarpeVs Mag. Dec,, A sky Just washed by gentle 
April rains, And beautiful with c 61 adon. 

Ce'ladonite. Min. [Named 1S47, f. prec., 
and -ITE.] Green earth of Veiona (i)ana) ; a 
hydrous silicate of iron and potassium. 

x868 Dana Min. (1880) 463 Celadonite, colour deep-olive- 
green, celandine-green, apple-green. 

Celandine (sedirndsin). Forms: 4colydoine, 
-oyne, 5 oelydon, -oim, celidoyne, 6 oelidone, 
celandyue, selandine, 5-7 celondine, sellon- 
dine, salandine, sal-, sail-, selandyue, -iue, 
Bolydyne, 6-7 edendiue, 8, 9 dial, oeladine, 6- 
celandine. See also Celidont |^£. celydoine, 
a. OF, celidoine late L. celidonia^sX. chelidonia 
(-onitim'), ad. (Sr. f. swallow. 

In reference to the name, ancient 'Writers stated that the 
flower appeared at the time of the arrival of the swallows, 
and withered at their departure. The story of the use 
made of the juice by swallows (see quot. 1601 in i a) was 
probably suggested by the name. For the intrusive n cf. 
messenger, passenger.) 

1 . The name of two distinct plants, bearing 
yellow flowers; by the old herbalists regarded 
as species of the same plant, and identified (prob- 
ably correctly) with the ‘ greater and lesser cheli- 
donia' of ancient writers. 

a. Common or Greater Celandine, Chitidonium 
majtisQil.O. Papaveracem) called by Lytej7tffl//(jw- 
wort. Its thick yellow juice was formerly sup- 
posed to be a powerful remedy for weak sight. 



CEIiARENT. 


CELEBRITY. 


a X310 in Wrigljt's Lyric P. 26 Witli celydoyne ant sauge. 
j303Gov\er Cm/. III. 13* Hih [*>. Ariel'!.] nerbe also.. Is 
ceiidoine freshe and grene. c 1430 Bh. Ua'ukyt^ in Rd. 
Ant. I. 207 Take the jus of salendyne. c 1430 l^oimnah 
in 'Wr.AVulcker 712. Hec ctUdemin, celydoun. i486 Bk. 
St, Alkaus B iv b, Take the Juce of SalandjTie and wete a 
morcell of flesh therin. 1338 Turner Libellus, Celendyne. 
JS4? Cmn^l. Scot. \'i. 67, I sau celidone, that isgude to help 
the sycht of the ene. 136* Turner Herbal 11. 15 b, The 
juice of Selendine .. maketh the eysight clere. 1601 Hol- 
i-\s!D Pliny II. 224 The great Celendine, called in Greek 
ChelLdonia, for that the old Swallows with the hetae of 
thU Wrb helpe their young ones to see again. 1651 Biggs 
New Bisp. T 79 Celandin weepeth a gdden juice. 187a 
Oliver Eletn. Bot. n. 13s The juice of Common Celandine 
ia of a bright orange colour. 

b. Small or Lesser Celandine, the Pilewort or 
Fiffwort, Rannncnhts Ficaria. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. 32 The small Celandyne was so 
called, bycause that it be^nneth to spring and to floure, at 
the camming of the Swallowes. x6i6 Surpu & Markh. 
Countr. Farm 197 The small Celandine, otherwise called 
Pilewort. 1775 Ash, Ceiaditte, the name of a plant, pilewort, 
chelidonium. 1B03W0RDSW. To Small Celandine, There's 
a flower that shall be mine, 'Tis the little Celandine. 1839 
Lewes Seaside Stnd. 189 The dog-violet and the celandine 
are gay with colour. 

'I' 2. Brave Celandine : applied by Lyte to the 
Marsh. Marigold, Caltha palustris. Obs. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. 31 There is another herhe much 
like to small Celandyne in leaues and floures, the which we 
may call Marsh Maiygolde, or Brave Celandyne. 

3. Tree-celandiiLe ; Bocconia /rulescens of the 
W. Indies. [Treas. Bat.) 

Celarexit (s?le»Tent). Logic. [A Latin word 
( = ‘ they might hide ’) taken as a mnemonic.] A 
term designating the second mood of the first 
figure of syllogisms, in which the major premiss 
and the conclusion are universal negatives, and 
the minor premiss a universal affirmative. 

1551 T. Wilson Logique Gvijb, In Celarent we se 
twise E, whereby we are taught that the argument , . must 
haue two vniueisall negatives, and one vniuersall affirma- 
tive. 1389 Mattel. Epit, E iiijb. The moode answereth 
unto Celarent, elder daughter to Barbara. 1389 Pmppe w. 
Hatchet E b, You shall not flnde such reasons, they bee all 
in celarent, and dare not shewe their he^s. x88a Mallock 
Sec. Equality vi, X38 We cannot prove it in Barbara, Cela- 
rent, or Bocardo. 

Celate : see C£i.ad£. 

Gelation (s/le^‘'j 3 n). Also 6 iV. -iouue. [f.L. 
to conceal : see-AlloN.] Concealment] esp. 
in Zaw, concealment of birth 6r pregnancy. 

X567 Sc. Acts (1814) 573 (Jam.) In occultatioun and cela* 
tioune of the premissis. x88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Cefa/ibw, the 
concealment of preraancy or parturition. 

Celatwe i.srTatiiu). Also 7 osalature. [ad. 
L, etelaiura, f. cseld-re to emboss, engrave.] a. 
Embossing, b. concr. Embossed work, an em~ 
bossed figure. 

X430 Lyog. Chron. Troy in. xxviii. With craftye archys 
r^sed wonder dene ■ .So merueylous was the celature. 1627 
Hakewill Apol, (1630) 37a These celatures in their drinking 
cups were so iiam'd, that they might put them on or take 
them off at pleasure. 1649 J^R. Taylor Gi. Exemp, x. § 17 
They admitted even in the utensils of the Church some 
celatnres and engravings, 1630 Fuller Pisgah in, v, 367 
Nor was all this floure trj^ and other celature of the cedar, 
lost labour, [In Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 

Celde, obs. pa. t. of Sxll. 

Celder, -re, C^dom,obs. ff.CHALD£B,SEi,noit. 

tCele, sb. Med, Obs. [mod.L., a, Gr, iei\kq ; cf. 
Bdbonocelb, Ehtebooele, etc.] (See quots.) 

xTo^xg Kersey, Cele, a swelling in any part of the Body, 
especially the Groin. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cele, lu 
a general sense, denotes any tumour, but more particularly 
that proceeding from a rupture or hernia, xvm in Ash. 
x8xi HoorER Med. Diet,, a tumour caused by the pro- 
trusion of any soft part. i88x in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

+ Cele, V. Ohs, [a. F. celer L. celdre^ tram. 
To hide, conceal, keep secret. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H v b, None ought to cele or 
hyde noth3mge fro his Trend yf it be his prouffy te and honour. 
A 1350 Form. Jurament in Balfour Practicks (1754) 23 
(Jam.) Your counsall celand that ye schaw me. 

Cele, var. of Ceil, Seal, Sele, Obs., happiness. 

Cele, obs. form of Chill sb. 

+ Celebe'rrimotiB, a. Obs. rare~^. [Humor- 
ously f. L. etkberrim-w, superl. of celeber cele- 
brated.] Very or most celebrated. 

1768 tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 1 . 47s The celeberrimous 
doctor has made the thing as clear as the sun. 

+ CeTebrable, «■ Ohs, rare. [a. F. ciUhrable, 
ad.L. celehrabilis, t: celebrare to celebrate.] Worthy 
to he made famous. 

9 *374 Chaucer Baeth, 111. ix. 84, 1 mot graunten . )>is 
ping.be ryjt celebrable by clemesse of renoun and noblesse. 
IV. vii. 147 Hercules is celebrable for hys hard trauaile. 

CeleDrant (sd^hrant), [a. F. dUbrant, or L. 
celebrant~em, pr, pple. of celebrare.) One who 
celebrates, or who performs a solemn rite; es^. 
the priest who officiates at the eucharist. 

1839 Stonehouse Axholme 226 The piscina should he 
situated near the celebrant. 1863 J. C. Morison St. Ber- 
tu^d u. v. 2SS They. . answered the prayers recited by the 
celebtwt. 1883 Cn, Times 9 Nov, ioqfs. There cannot be 
more uan one celebrant or one chief consecrator. 

tCeTebrate,/^/. a. Obs. Also 5 -at. [ad. 
L. celebrdt-tfs, pa. pple, of cele^d-re to Celbbbate, 
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f. L, celebr-em honoured by a great assembly, etc., 
renowned.] 

1. Performed with due rites; observed with due 
formality ; solemnly held. (Chiefly as pa. pple. ; 
cf. Celebeatb V.) 

1471 Ripley Comp. A left, v. in Ashm. (1652) 148 Nor thy 
Conjunccion of them [be] perfytly celebrat. 1320 Sir R. 
Elyot IFill in Elyot's Gent. (1883) App. A, After hir mar- 
riage celebrate. 13*3 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. cliii. 183 The 
same day that the fraternyte of Saynt Owen was celebrate, 
thenglysshmen toke the towne of Guynes. 1364 Brief 
Exatu. iijj Who brought in mariages to be celebrate 
in Churches? 

2. Extolled, celebrated. 

1338 Starkey England 212 Whose vertuese are celebrate 
in our. .tempuUys. XS74-7 Hellowfs Gueuara's Font. Ep. 
(IS 77 ) 28 Numantia and Sagunto were . . muche lenonmed 
and celebrate in Spaine. 1680 Hickes Spirit of Popery 35 
Vicar was a most Zealous, and Celeb) ate Professor. 

3. Consecrated, dedicated. [Cf. Celebrate w, 2 .^ 
1632 W. Lithcow Toiall Disc. 57 Mount Pindus, cele- 
brate to Apollo and the Muses. 

Hence fCe'lebrateuess. 

2 31-6 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 

elebrate (se'IfbreJt), o. [f. prec., or on an- 
alogy of vbs. so formed. See -ate A.] 

(1636 Blount Glossogr., Celebrate, to frequent, to solemnize 
with an Assembly of men, to make famous, also to keep a 
festival day or other time with great solemnity.) 

1. tram. To perform publicly and in due form 
(any religious ceremony, a marriage, a funeral, 
etc.) ; to hold (a church council) ; to solemnize. 

1364 (title), A godly and necessary admonition of the de- 
crees and canons of the Council of Trent, celebrated under 
Pius IV. 1370 T. Norton tr. NowePs Catech. (1833) 113 
What form is to be kept in celebrating the divine mjrsteries. 

Life qoth Abp, CauterStery Bjo, The Archbissh^p 
himselfe . . celebratinge the holy communion. i66z Oj^e 
Holy Commun., and Exhort. (1844I § 345, 1 intend, by God's 
grace, to celebrate the Loi d’s Supper. 1772 Pennant 
Tours Scoil. (1774) 300 A couple were in pursuit of him, in 
order to have their nuptials celebrated. 1840 Arnold Hist. 
Rome II. 346 Fabius celebrated his fiineral, and pronounced 
his funeral oration. 

b. absol. (with the eucharist as implied object). 
X534 in Picton L'pool, Mimic, Rec. (1883) I. 26 The foun- 
dation of John, Duke of Lancaster, to celebrate there for 
the soules of him and his ancestors. 1628 P. Smart Vanitie 
Popish Cerent. 33 No side at wluch any Minister can stand 
to celebrate. xftSa Kington Fredk. If, II. xvi. 349 Had 
forced priests to celebrate in his presence. 

to. transf. To execute, enter into (a contract; 
cf. Sp. cekhrarun contrato ) ; to perform (an opera- 
tion; cf. quot. 1471 S.V. Celebrate ppl. as.). Obs. 

1392 West SyniboL 1. 1. § 13 The thing . . may be in one 
place, and Che contract celebrated and perfected in another. 
1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xviii. 646 Bleeding must . . 
be celebrated in an Inflammation of the parts. 

1 2. To consecrate by religions rites. Obs. 

1364 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iv. viii. 63 Virgine parch- 
ment, celebrated and hoUed by a popish priest. 

3. To observe with solemn lites (a day, festival, 
season) ; to honour with religious ceremonies, fes- 
tivities, or other observances (an event, occasion). 

1360 Bible (Genev.)Z£v. xxiiLsaFrom euen to euen shall 
ye celebrate [Wycl. halowe, Coverd. kepe) your Sabbath. 
139X Sraks. I Hen, VI, l vi. 14 Feast and banquet in the 
open streets, To celebrate the ioy that God hath giuen vs. 
1672 Dryden Cottq. Granada 1. i, With Pomp and Sports 
my Love I celebrate. 1697 — Vtrz, Georg, i. 466 Celebrate 
the mighty Mother’s Day. X737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible ix. 
(1840) 1. 376 The Feast of Tabernacles being then celebrat- 
ing. X84X Lane ArtA. Nis. I. 71 The Minor Festival., 
is celebrated with more rejoicing than the other. 

4. To make publicly known, proclaim, publish 
abroad. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvdii. § 8 Whose name . . we 
celebrate with due honour. x66o Barrow Euclid (1714) 
Pref. 2 As it is commonly cited and celebrated W all men. 
1738 Wesley Hymn, When to the Temple ii, The stones 
themselves would find a Voice, To celebrate his Praise. 
*795 Southey Joait of Arc ix. 360 His praise the song had 
ceased to celebrate. 18^ Bryant Hymn to Death 72 
And celebrates his shame in open day. 

6 . To speak the praises of, extol, publish the 
fame of. 

i6xx Bible Isa, xxxviii. 18 Death cannot celebrate thee. 
1667 Milton P. L, il 241 Could we Stand in his presence. . 
to celebrate his Throne With warbl’d Hymns? z(^ R. 
L’Estrange Josephud vi.vi. (1733) 139 Neither did 
the People forget to celebrate themselves all this while, 
Hxa Addison Sped. No. 313 T 6 There is a noble Hymn in 
French, which Monsieur Birole has celebrated for a very 
fine one. 1873 Jowett.P/«/o III. 699 He celebrated the sur- 
rounding mountuns for their number and size and beauty. 

Celelirated (se-irbre'-ted), ppl. a. [f. prec -h 

-:m,] 

1 , Performed with customary rites. 

1386 Marlowe xst Pi. Tamburl. v. L ad. fin., Our cele- 
brated rites of marriage. 

2. Much talked about, famed, renowned. 

T Boyle Occas. Reft, (1675) Ded., Those Celebrated 

Ladies, .taught their Children to Sway those Rulers of the 
• j n *7*7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlvi, 33 This 
*®o* description of this celebrated building. 

f**^pt. xliii, In many a celebrated fight 
With Rodney [he] had his park 1833 Maury Phys. Geog. 

(^860) § 768 Neither India, nor the East coasts 
M Africa are celebrated for their fish, 1^ Emerson 
Soc. ^ Solit., Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) III. 30 Who prosper, 
like the celebrated schoolmaster, by being only one lesson 
ahead of the pupil. 


Hence f Ce‘lebxatedue:ss. 

1731-6 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 

Ge'le’bvatiug, vbl. sb. [f. Celebrate zt. + 
-iNG 1 .] a. Obseiviug with due ceremony, solemn 
observance, b. Praising or extolling. 

1391 Percivall Sp. Did., Celebracion, celebrating. 1611 
Bible 2 Macc. v. 26 Hee slewe all them that were gone to 
the celebrating of the Sabbath. X667 Pepys Diary VI. 108. 
1671 L. Addison Wed Bariary in Southey Com, -pi, Bk. 
Ser. II. (1849) 96 They divine of the success of their tillage 
from, .the due celebrating of their Easter. 

Celebration. (selfbr«'’J' 3 n). [ad. L. celebration- 
etn, noun of action f. celehrd-re to Celebrate.] 

1. The performance of a solemn ceremony ; spec. 
the action of celebrating the eucharist. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia (J.), He laboured . . to hasten the 
celebration of their marriage. 1662 Office Holy Commun, 
Rubric 3rd Exhort. (1844) § 346 The Celebration of the 
Communion. 1678 Wanley Wond, Lit. World v. iii. § g. 
474/1 Telesphorus . . instituted . . the celebration of three 
Masses the night of our Saviour’s birth. 1736-7 tr. KeyslePs 
Trav. (1760) III. 303 Epitaph on a lady who dropt down 
dead, during the celebration of her nuptials. 1829 Southey 
All for Love iv, The Church hath been prepared For 
spousal celebration. Mod, She has gone to early celebra- 
tion. 

2. The observing of a feast, day, or special 
season ; the honouring or recognizing of an event 
by religious ceremonies, festivities, etc. 

1329 More Supplic.Sonls Wks.3iB/2 Our sauiour hymself 
went to the celebracion of that same feast, c 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, IV. i. 10 They are euer foi ward In Celebration 
of this day. 1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 377 The Jews do 
still retain the celebration of the seventh day of the week. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) 1. 151 Picture and 
sculpture are the celebrations and festivities of form. 1844 
Lingasd Anglo-Saxon Ch, (1858) I. i. 46 Celebration of 
Easter. 

3. Making famous, publicly praising, extolling ; 
in pi. laudatory speeches. 

ax6j4 Clarendon (J.) His memory deserving a par- 
ticular celebration. 1731 Johnson Ramil, No. 104 pio 
Have never been denied any celebrations which they were 
willing to purchase. 1^79 L, P., Prior Wks,_ III, 132 
The Carmen Seculare, in which he exhausts all his powers 
of celebration. 

+ 4. = Celebrity ; renown. Ohs. 

17x0 Palmer Proverbs viii, The vulgar have a title , . to 
convey the honour of celebration to a saying. 1779 Johnson 
L. P,, Pope Wks. IV. 44 That house at Twickenham to which 
his residence afterwards procured so much celebration. 

Cele’brative (se*l*br««tiv), a. rare-K [f. Ce- 
lebrate V, k- -rvE.] Pertaining to celebration, 

**34 J- Wilson in Blackw, Maf. XXXV. 707 Walking in 
rocesslon on the day celebrative of Reform. 

elebrator (se-li'bnritai). In 7-8 -ter. [a. L. 
celebrd-tor, agent-n. f. celebrd-re ; formerly in -bb, 
as an English agent-n. f. Celebrate ».] 

One who celebrates (see senses of Celebbatb ».). 
1609 B. JoNSON Masq. Queens, ad fin., I know no worthier 
way of epilogue, than the celebration of who were the cele- 
braters. 1617 Hieron Wks. (1619-20) II, 340 He will set 
himselfe to bee a publisher and acelebrater of his righteous- 
nesse. 1624 A. Darcie Birth Heresies iii. 12 To demand 
of the Celebrater some flesh. 17. . Pope Let. Mrs.Femtor, 
I am really more a well-wisher to your felicity than a 
celebrater of your beauty. 1830 L. Hunt Autobiog. ii. 
(i86o) 30 The birthplace of Marlowe . . and of my friend 
Horne, his congeniid celebrator. 

tCe’lebre, «. Obs. rai-e—"^. [a. F. ciUbre, or 
ad. L. celeber, -brem.) Well-known, public. 

*539 Hen. VIII. Let. to Wyatt (R.) Barking preachers so 
slaunderously defaming us in so celebre a place. 

tCe'lebre, -er, V. Ohs. [a. F. dUh-er, ad. L. 
celebrare.) To Celebrate. 

*475 Caxton fasoa 76 The mystery of the flees of 
golde shal hyely be celebrerd. 2483 — Gold. Leg. 422/2 
The solempnyte of thys glorious Saynt is celebred the xvii 
day of the kalendys of auguste. Ibid. 432/4 Whan he was 
preest he celebred as dayly. 

Celebrious (sfle’brias), a. [f, L. Celebris + 
-ous; ci. alacrioiis. (Accounted by Johnson,)] 

+ 1. Of a place or assembly: Thronged, fre- 
quented ; hence, of a ceremony, festival, etc. ; 
Attended or observed by throngs ; festive. Obs. 

*555 Cranmer in Sttype Eccl, Mem. HI. i. xxx. 236, 1 
have defrauded the souls of the dead of this daily and most 
celebrious sacrifice. 1627 J. Carter Exp, Semi, on Mount 
54 The most celebrious places of the Citie, as the Syna- 
gogues, or .streets, a 1638 Mede To Twiss Wks. iv. Ixvi. 
841, I_ see no reason why the Lord’s-day should not be a 
celebrious Day when the Lord reigneth. as&o Butler 
iE4r«.(x7SQ) I, 407 A grave and weighty Oration pronounced 
. . before this celebrious and renowned Assembly. 

2. Well-known, famous, renowned, arch, ox dial. 
1608 Bp. j. King Serm.Si, Maries, Oxf. 15 Make his death 
. . renowned and celebrious to the world, 1674 Evelyn 
Navig. ^ Comm, Misc. Writ. 638 The most celebrious ex- 
peditions that have been made, a 1734 North Exam. i. ii. 
Fi. 31 Men, celebrious in public Affairs. cxS6o Imp, 
Gazetteer Scotl. I 341 The manufacture of wooden snuff 
boxes, .rendered Cumnock not a little celebrious. 

Hence + Cele'bxiously adv., in a celebrious or 
famous manner ; with great celebration. 'I'Cele’- 
bxlousness, renown, feme (J.), 
x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i. § 10 The day for the Coroj- 
nation . , was celebriously kept 1735 Johnson, Celebri- 
ously, -ness) and in later Diets. 

Celebrity (sile’brfti). [ad. L, celehritdt-em, 
f. celebr-em famous, thronged ; cf. F. dUbrid.) 
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+ 1 . Due observance of rites and ceremonies; I 
pomp, solemnity. Ohs. 

i6x8 Brerewood Lang. <$■ Relig. Pref. 6 Their general 
synods . . they have frequently held with ^eat cdebiity. 
1631 We^es Ane. Fun. Mon, 583 Whose body .. was re- 
moued with all celebritie, and enshrined, 
f 2 . A solemn rite or ceremony, a celebration. 

1609 Holland Amm, Marcell. Chronol. Civ a, As 
touching this celebrity of Sports, see Capitolinus. 1640 
Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. g/a Small cheer in comparison 
of that which he prepared for the celebrity of his son 
Isaac’s weaning. 1655 L'£str.ance Chas. /, 0 The celebri- 
ties of his Fathers Funerall would be over. i66x S. Stone 
ititle) Sermon at St._ Paul's, so Oct.. .At the first Celebrity 
of Divine Service with the Organ and Choristers. 17^4 J. 
Bryant MyihoL I. 61 It generally shewed itself at times, 
when a celebrity was held. 

3. The condition of being much extolled or 
talked about ; famousness, notoriety. 

x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vit. viiL § 8 The dignity and 
celebrity of mother cities should be respected. 175Z John- 
son RamhL No. 165 y 6, I did not find myself yet enriched 
in proportion to my cdebrity. 1838 Arnold Hhi. Route 
I. 332 Recommended to pubhc notice by the celebrity of 
their family. 1863 M. Arnold in Macui. Mag. 7 Jan. 255 
They [Spinoza’s successors] had celebrity, Spinoza has fame. 

4 . colur. A person of celebrity; a celebrated 
person ; a public character. 

1840 Miss Mulock Ogilvies ii, Did you see any of those 
‘celebrities,* as you can them? 1856 Emerson Traits 
xi. Wks. (Bohn) II. 86 One of the celebrities of wealth and 
fashion confessed .. that, etc. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. 
Land, go Thronged with the spiritual celebrities of London. 

tCe’lebroTis, Obs. [f. L. celehr-m +-oi]a. 
Cf. Celbbrious.] Famous, well-known. 

1634 Darcie JBirfA of Heresies To Rdr , A people at this 
day celebrous and famous for their Gouemement. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 317 The vulgar [Balm] is most 
celebrous. 1678 Pref. Rob. Hood in Thoms Prose Rout. 
(1858) II. Celebrous for the gelding of excellent whetstones. 

Celection, obs. form of Sbi,£Ction. 

Celendyne, obs. form of CeiiANdike. 

Celer, var. Celxjbe, and Soler, upper room. 
Celerer, obs. form of CelIiAReb. 

Celeriac (sfle-riaek). [Derivative of CeIiEbt ; 
the last syllable has not been explained ; the \vord. 
does not appear to be known outside of English.] 

A turnip-rooted variety of the garden celery. 

174^ Lettd. 4- Country Brew. ir. Advt., Italian Brocoli, 
Spanish Cardoon, Celeriac, Finochi, and other foreign 
IGtchen Vegetables. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xv. (1S13) 
233 Celeriac requires a rich soiL x86x Delamer Kitclt. 
Card. 83 Celeriac is easier and less ex^nsive of cultuie 
than celery. 1883 St, yatneds Gets. 20 Dec. s/a There is 
likewise, though far too little known, the celeriac. 
t Cele’irious, a. Ohs. rare—'^. [f. L. eeleri-s, 
swift + -on a. Cf. celehrious.'] Swift, fleet. 

1633 W. Lithgow Toiall Disc, 357 'Ihe most celerious in 
flying or following, of all the cursares in Turkey. 

’j'Celeripeaeau, sh. and a. 06 s,—° [f. L. ce/e- 
rifed-em swift-footed (f. celer swift +fed~e 7 ii foot) 
-b-BAir.] ‘ A swift footman ’ (Cockeram). 

1633 in CocKERAAi. 1^56 Blount Glossegr.^ Celeripedeoft, 
swift foote^ nimble heel’d. 

Celerity (szTeTiti). Also 5-6 col-, selerite, 

6 oeleryte, cel-, aeleritie. [ME, celerite, a. F. 
ciUriti, ad. L. celeritdt-em, f. celer swift] 

1 . Swiftness, speed. Now chiefly (as distinguished 
from velocity with reference to the movements or 
actions of living beings. 

1483 Rich. Ill in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 39 I, 133 The same 
with all celerite entendeth for to ordeigne and provide 
. .for his sayd cousyn. 1331 Elyot Gov. i. xxiij The mean 
..between sloth and celerity, commonly called speediness. 
1591 Horsey Trav. (1857) 229, 1 speed my bussynes with as 
much seleritie as I can. Topsell Fourf. Beasts 83 

The cats followed with the same celerity and agility. 1691 
Ray Creation i. (1704) 72 ’Whirl’d round about the Earth 
daily with incredible celerity. 1751 Johnson No. 

177 r 3 My quickness of apprehension, and celerity of reply. 
1834 Mrs. Somerville Cofinex. Phys, Sc. xxviii. (1849) 3^3 
A wheel revolving with celerity sufficient to render its 
spokes invisible. Mod, The celerity of the squirrel’s move- 
ments. 

t 2 . A particular rate of speed. (In physical 
science the word now used is velocity Obs. 

1734 Berkeley Analyst _§ 4 The fluxions are celerities, 
not proportional to the finite increments. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 383 To that center, .there is supposed a de- 
scent, in various celerities. 

Celery (se-leri). Also 7 collery, 7-8 selleri, 
-y, 8 saUary, -ery, oeleri. [a. F. cileri (not in 
Cotgr.), according to Littre a. dial. It. sellari, pi. 
of sellaro (Brescian sefeno, literary It. se'dano), 
lepr. Gr. akkivov parsley.] 

An lunbelliferons plant {Afium graveolens) cul- 
tivated for the use of its blanched stalks as a 
salad and vegetable ; in its wild form (Smallagb) 
indigenous in some parts of England. 

*6jS4 Evelyn Kal. Hori. [1669) 34 February, Sow in the 
beginning. , Sellery. 1673 Ray Jaunu Low C. 406 {Italian 
food) Selleri . . the young shoots whereof they eat raw with 
oyl and pepper. 173a Arbuthnot RuUs of Diet 256 Parsley 
and Celtty both contain a pungent Salt and Oil. 1753 t 
Hanway Tra/o. (lyfis) I. iv. Ivii. 263 Poor devotees, who 
. . subsist upon wild sallary. i8u Veg. Sidst. Food 190 
Celery, .in its wild state, .known by the name of smallage. 
1873 Oliver Eletn. Bot. ii. 183 Celery . . is only wholesome 
when blanched. 


attrib. 

X719 London &^Wise Compt. Card, 203 We earth our 
Cellety Plants quite up, with Earth taken from the high- 
rais’d Path-ways. 1858 'Wood Houtes without H. xiv. agg 
Of the Diptera the Celery Fly (Tephritis emopordinii) is a 
ood example. i88a Garden 14 Jan.^23/3 For beauty of 
arring the Celery fly may compare wltn most. 

+ Cele’St, a. Obs. [a. F. celeste, or ad. L. cai- 
lestis, f. caelum heaven.] Heavenly, celestial. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the sky; = Celestial i. 
f Blue celest : sky-blue [Fr, bleu cileste\ [obs.'). 

153S Stewart Cron. Scot^. 8g The circulatioun of the 
sone celes[t]. 1549 Coutpl. Scot. 47 Considir the circlJs of 
the spere celest. 1384 T. Hudson Judith, Her utmost robe 
was colour blew celest. 

2 . Of or pertaining to heaven ; = Celestial 2, 3. 

cs^to Pallad. onHusb, 1.455 Licoure of grace above, a 

thyng celest, 1549 Compl, Scot. 65 Eftir this sueit celest 
armonye, tha began to dance. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. 
HI. 14s Augustin observed in Paul, .a celeste Eloquence, 
Celeste (s/le*st). [mod. a. F. cileste : see prec.] 

1 . The name of a colonr, sky-blue : see prec. 

i88x Porcelain IVks. Worcester 1$ The.. mauve, Celeste, 
and other enamels present an interesting series. 

2 . a. (short for votx celeste) : The name of a stop 
on the organ or harmoninm. b. A name for a 
certain form of the soft pedal on a piano. 

x88o in Grove Diet. Mits. II. 683/1 The use of the celeste 
pedal was indicated by Hummel with a special sigpn. 
1886 Daily News 14 Dec. 7/2 All of the following are reed 
stops.. Diapason, melodia, viola, celeste. 

Celestial (sfle'stial), a. and sb. Also 5-7 
-tiall(e, -tyal(le, 6-8 coel-, o®le8tial(l, (7 oe- 
lestall, selestiall). [a. OF. celestial, -el ( = It. 
celestiale, Sp. celestial), f. L. cselesti-s of same 
meaning, f. cxlum sky, heaven; see -al.] 

A. adj. ^ 

1 . Of or pertaining to the sky or material 
heavens. Celestial globe, map : one representing 
the heavens. *t* Celestial water : solution of copper 
sulphate, used in opthalmia (see quot. 1^58). 

c 1391 Chaucer AstroL n. § 2 To know the altitude of the 
sonne or of othre celestial bodies. 1481 Caxton Myrr, iii. 
xxiii. 184 This heuene Celestyall, whyche is aboue alle the 
other. 1^7 Hooker EccL PoL v.lxix. § 2 Years, days, hours, 
minutes . . all grow from celestial motion. 1664 Marv’ell 
Corr, 'Wks. 1872-5 II. 120 The influence of the cadestial 
luminaries., is suspended, asnst Keill tr. Maupertuid 
Diss. (1734) 61 The Coelestial Bodies that turn about an 
Axis. 1758 J. S. Le Dratis Ohserv. Surg. (1771) A a iv, 
Sky-coloured, or celestial Water.. For Distempers in the 
Eyes it must be well diluted. 1879 Lockver Elem. Astron, 

IV. xxvi. 145 The celestial sphere — the name given to the 
apparent vault of the sky. 

2 . Of or pertaining to heaven, as the abode of 
God (or of the heathen gods), of angels, and of 
glorified spirits. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame i. 460 Of the goddys celestials. 
c 13M — Prioresse's T. 129 Folwyng ever in oon The white 
lomb celestial. 1494 Fabyan 6 To the lorde that is Celes- 
tyall, I wyll nowe ciye. 1536 Tinoalb Luke xi. k Howe 
moche more shall youre Father celestial!. 1651 C. Cart- 
wright Cert. Relig. l 252 Some by Angell there under- 
stand not a cmlestiall spirit, but a messenger. Z75X Johnson 
Ratnbl. No. xfiSrio His celestial protectress thought him 
not sufficiently secured. x86b Stanley Jew. Ch, (1877) 1. 

V. 93 Not in any outward form, human or celestial. 

D. In comb, (nonce-wds.) 

<**743 Savage Wks, II. xooCjod.) Celestial-hinted thoughts 
gay hopes inspir’d. 1843 Garble Past j- Pr. (1858) 92 
Alive and miraculous, celestial-infernal. 

3 . Of a divine or heavenly nature. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour I ij, To whome he gaf celes- 
tyals and erthely goodes. 1538 Starkey England 207 He 
[Christ] cam. to make perfayt man.. by Hys celestyal and 
dyvyne doctryne. i68x Drvden Abs, ($■ Ackii. 306 Desire 
of Pow'r . . is of Coelestial Seed. 1794 S ullivan View Nat. 
II. 449 The celestial dew of knowledge. x866 Neale 
Sequences ^ H. 127 To fortify the parting soul with that 
celestial Food. 

b. Divinely excellent or beautiful, divine, 
heavenly ; also in comb., as quasi-oi/w. 

X430 Lydc. Chren. Troy il xiii, So heauenly fayre and so 
celestyall. 16x3 C. Table Atph. (ed. 3) Celestiall, 
heauenly, diuine, passing excellenL a X704 T. Brown Sat, 
AntUnts Wks. 1730 I. 24 The celestial beauties, which we 
find in the writings of these incomparable men. X713 
Guardian No. 4 F s A new sort of Stile.. which is above 
the sublime, and may be called the Celestial. X735 Pope 
Odyss. 1. 149 His bloomy face Glowing coelestial-sweet. 

4 . The Celestial Empire’, a translation of one 
of the native names for China. So Celestial Em- 
peror ; and humorously celestial = Chinese. 

X834-9 Landor Wks. (1868} IL 117 England was devising 
schemes., to the detriment of the Celestial Empire. 

6. Jocularly applied to a ‘png’ nosp, wiich 
turns up at the tip. 

0 . qnasi-ji. (in pli) Heavenly objects, bodies, 
attributes. 

X583 N. T, (Rhem.) Hebr. ix. 23 It is necessarie therfore 
that the examplers of the cmlestials be cleansed vrith these. 
1653 Gaule Magasirom, 122 Inferior things doe obey their 
celestials. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) VIII. 399 
Never was. .goddess so easily stript of her celestials I 

B. sb. 

1 . An inhabitant of heaven. 

*573 Twyne AEneidx. (R.) King loue from golden throne 
vprose, Whom borne to heauenly court celestials garding al 
did close. 1713 Gftardiatt No. 7 F i Diana . . or any other 


Celestial who owes her being to poetry. 1750 Johnson 
Ramil. No. 22 F i Of age to be received into the apart- 
ments of the other celestials. 1869 Spurgeon Treas. Daw. 
Ps. xix. 3. 

b. Jig. A heavenly being. 

X874 Blackie Self-Cult. 27 You will require steps to 
mount up to shake bands with these Celestials. 1885 tqth 
Cent. July 48 From the parson’s daughter up to the celes- 
tials behind Spiers and Pond’s counters. 

2 . A subject of the Celestial Empire ; a Chinese. 
1863 Russell Diary India II. 171 (Hoppe) The China- 
patterned lands which connect Inoia with the country of 
the Celestials. 1884 Christm, Graphic 7/3 The Celestial 
inclined his head In grave courtesy. 

Cele'stialite. Min. [f. Celestial -i- -ite.] ‘A 
sulph-hydrocarbon found in ceitain meteorites’ 
(Dana Min. (1884) App. iii.). 

Celestiality (s*le:sti|se-liti). [f. as prec.+ 

-ITT.] 

1 . Heavenly quality ; heavenliness. 

X87S Browning Aristoph. Apol. g6 But, thrawofi hate’s 
celestiality, 1884 F. A. Faley Ch. Restorer 56 The celes- 
tiality of countenance has never been equalled. 

2 . A Celestial [Chinese) dignitary, humorous. 
1824-9 Landor /i/ftig'. Canw. AVks (1846) II. 118 His celes- 
tiality then waved his hand. [So often in L.] 

Celestialize (sfle'stialoiz), v. [f. Celestial + 
-I2E.] trans. To make celestial. Hence Oele’s- 
tialized ppl, a. 

1836 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIII. 390 Celestialized hu- 
manitjr. 1830 Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 863 "Was there ever 
a face in this world so celestialized by smiles 7 

Celestially (sHe-stiali), adv. [-lt^.] a. In 
a heavenly manner, b. As from a heavenly 
source, c. After the manner of celestial beings. 

1494 Fabyan iv. Ixxv. 54 Thou [Queue celestyali] Art to 
the hyghest loyned celestyally. 1539 More Comf. agst. 
Trib. II. 1171/2 A certain holy father in makyng of a ser- 
mon, spake_ of heauen . . so celestially, that tnuche of his 
audyence with the swete sounde therof, heganne to. . fal a 
slepe. 1594 Hooker Eccl, PoL ii. (1617) 6a That super- 
natural! and celestially reuealed Truth. 1658 ^Flecknob 
^igr, (1670) 71 They seem to be celestially inspir’d. 1848 
Thackeray Let, xNov., These pretty brats.. sing.. celes- 
tially. i860 Ld. Lytton Lucile ii. i. § i. $ Celestially naked, 
— new queen of the world. .Summer stands. 

Cele’stialuess. [see -eess.] Heavenliness. 
X7» in Bailey. 1775 in Asii ; and in mod. Diets. 

i* Cele’stiau. Ohs. — Celestine sb.^ a. 

iS3a More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. 798/2 Austine spake 
. .against, .heretikes called Pelamanes, and Celestianes. 

+ Cele’stical, a. Obs, [f. L. cxlesti-s + -ioal ; 
cf. agrestical .2 Celestial, heavenly. 

f XS30 Ld. Berners Artli. Lyt, Bryt. (18x4) 197 Hie aud 
mighty King of Paradise celestical ! 1609 Bible (Douay) 
204 The celestical God, maker of the whole world, xdpj 
Tryon Dreams x. 194 All celestical vertues. 

Celestien, Obs. rare. [a. OF. celestieni— 
L. type cselesti-anus, f. cxlest-is : see Celest.] 
= (Celestial. 

c 1330 Owain Miles 146 That is paradis celestien ; Ther-in 
com hot Cristen men. 

f Cele'Sti^, V. Obs. rare. [f. L, cielesti-s 4- -rr ; 
cf. OF. celestijier^ trans. To make heavenly. 

i6a6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 331 That heaven were but 
earth celestified. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Ctlesiify, to make 
celestial, heavenly or excellent. 1768 £. Buys Dkt. Terms 
of Art, Celestify, to communicate or endue with the Pro- 
perties of Heaven. 

't' Ce’lestine, <*. and.r^.A Obs. [a. OY.celestin, 
ad. L. cseleslJn-tts, f. cslest-is heavenly : see -ine.] 
B Celestial a. and sb. 

c X430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 62 A bright hevenly sterre, 
Monge celestynes relgneng, X509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xxvi. 
xi, Lyke Dyane clere in her q>ere celestyne. 1509 — Conv, 
Swearers 41 Both god and man in loy celestyne. 

Celestine (se-lestsin, -tin, sfle'slin), sb.^ [ad. 
L. Caelesttnus, f. the proper names Ceelestius and 
Cxlesttmts.) 

a. One of a sect (called also Celestians) named 
after Cselestins, an associate of Felagius, in the 
6th c. b. One of a reformed bianch of the Bene- 
dictines, founded by Celestine V. in the 13th c. 

1530 Palsgr, 203/2 Celestyn a man of religion, celestin. 
*577 Vautroulucr Luther on Ep. Gat. 165 No Monke, no 
Carthusian, no Celestine bruseth the head of the Senient. 
x686 Serjeant Hist. Monast. Conventions 27 The Celes- 
tines [wear] Skie Colour or Blew. x8rf Penny ^ Cycl, 'VI, 
2i/i Buon^de. .entered the order of the Celestines . . was 
elected general, .in *777. 

Celestine (se'Ieslin\ sb.^ Milt. Also ceeles- 
tine, -in. [named 1798: ?ad. It. celestino sky- 
bine; cf. Celeste.] A mineral : the same as Celes- 
TITB. Also, formerly applied to a blue alabaster. 

X804R. Jameson Syst, Mtti. I. 606 Celestine has also been 
found crystallized. 181* Pinkerton Peiral, 1. 502 The ala- 
baster called anydrvus is of several colours, white, rose, 
grey, and even blue, which is called celestine, a name now 
strictly belonging to a kind of strontian. 18x5 W. Phillips 
Outl, Min. 4 Geol, (1818) 25 Strontian combined Avith sul- 
phuric acid, .has obtained the name of coelestine from its 
delicate tint of light blue colour. 

t Cele:stine’t(te. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

1774 H. Walpole Let. Sir W. Hamilton 19 June, I beard 
a new instrument yesterday. , It is a copulation of a harpsi- 
cord and a violin; one hand strikes the keys and the other 
draws the bow.. The instrument is so small it stands on a 
table, and b called a Celestinette. 

27-2 
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CSI.Ii. 


CELBSTIOTJS. 


“t* Cele'StiO'aSi a- Ohs. [f. L. <■.l'/^^*-J + -ous.] 

= Cblestial. • 

Prhnfir Heiu In the heart ravishment celes* 

tious. aztgj. Boyle lyJbs. II- asj (R.) A book, ennobled by 
its author with many celestious Tights. _ 

Geles^iie V.se*lfet 3 itj Si'le'stait). Afin. [Altered 
by Dana from Celestine ; see -ite.] A mineral ; 
native-sulphate of stronlia^ Sr O. SOj, so called 
from the sky-bine colour it sometimes presents.^ 
Satytif-celestite, Calcio-cefestifc, are varieties containing 

baiyta and iime respectively. 

1854 Dana Jfvi. (i88o* 6ao Wittstein finds that the blue 
colour of the celestite of Jena is due to a trace of phosphate 
of iron .. Celestite is usually associated with limestone. 

Cele'stitnde. [f- Cj:lestis + -TUDE, after 
aliiituie, etc.] =CELESTiALiTy 3 . humorotts. 

1824-9 Lahdor Wks. iiSfiS] 1 . 492 Would your Celestitude 
[King of Aval believe it 1 the whole company wept. 

+ Cele'stly, a. Ohs. = Cblest a . 2. 

1400 Cav, Afysi, (1841) 103 Thou . . makyst hym desyre 
tlwiCTS celesdy. 

Cue=Sto 1 )ai' 3 dte« Aim. [see Celestite and 
Babite.] a variety of Baeite containing much 
sulphate of strontia. 1868 Dana Afi/t. (iSSo) 6iy. 

tCeiestrijie, celstine. Ohs. [app. ad. 
It, cilesirino, celestina a garment of sky-blue cloth 
(Tommaseo).] A kind of blue cloth. 

1435-6 IVardei^s Acc. in Heath Grocer^ Comp. (iS 6 g) 419 
The clothing miirtev and plunket celstyue. 1483 Act z 
JiicA. Ill, Cl 8 § iS aoth called Veivise, otherwise called 
Plottkeis, T»rkvis, or Celesfrines. 

-j* Cele'tomy, bad form of Celotomt. 

II CeleU'Sma. Ohs. rare, [late L. celeusma, a. 
Gi. KiXeva/ia, f. to order.] A watchword, 

battle-cry j lie call of the signalman who gives 
the time to rowers. 

1680 Jfon. Cceealitr Curse ye Meroz, or such like 
Ctleusmtis. 1684 Alef. Case of CoHSC. cone, Sytjtbol. with 
Rome II, 1 cannot but wonder, at your adventuring into 
the World this other Celeusma. 1753 Chambers Cj/ct. 
Snpp. s. V., Hymns and psalms were sung in vessels by way 
of celeusma, in which the words anzeft and halklitjah were 
frMuently repeated. 

Celiac, var, of C(eltao. 


Celibacy^ (sedibasi). Also y coelebaey. [f- 
L. ceelibatus in same sense, f. cslehs, caeUb-em un- 
macried, single: see -act 3. •{Calebs, and its 
noun of state calihaius, are the only cognate words 
found in Latin).] The state of living unmarried. 

*663 Aron-bimn. 54 St. Paul’s advice for coelehacy, or 
single life. *754 Hume Hist. Eng. ii, The celibacy of 
priests was introduced into the English System by Dunstan. 
1791 Bosweu. Johnson {1831) I. xxiv. 387 Even ill a-ssorted 
marriages were preferable to cheerless celibacy. X706 H. 
Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's Sind. Pat. C1799) HI. oBrCdibacy 
may suit an individual, but never a corps. 1855 Milman 
Lot. Chr. (1864I II. III. vii. 149 With Gregory celibacy was 
the perfection of humau nature. 

Celibatair(e (se:lib§.tej'i). rare. [a. F. cUi~ 
baiaire, f. celibat = Celibate jAI + -aire, repr. L. 
•drills: see -art.] A bachelor; one who is 
vowed to celibacy. 

*817 W, Gouwin Mandeville II. a68 (D.) While the de- 
spairing celibataire descanted on his ‘ whole course of love.' 
1839 J. Rosers Antipapopr. xv. § 3. 317 If the priesthood 
individually indme to celibate, let them be celibatairs. 

Celibatarian (sedibatea-rian), a. and sb, [f. 
Celibate sbA-\--arian\ cf. F. cilibataire.'\ 

A. adj. Characterized by, or characteristic of, 
celibacy ; inclined to, or favouring, celibacy. 

*839 Darlev Introd Beanm. ^ FI. pPSr. 1 . 10 An act so 
little in accord with the Queen's celibatarian prejudices. 
*849 Fraseds Mag. XL. 137 He had vegetated twen^years 
in the celibatarian dignities of his fellowship, 1848 Clough 
Amours de Vtiy, ni. 183 Let me offer a single and celiba- 
tarian phrase. 

B. sb. One who lives in or advocates celibacy. 

*863 Sala in Temple Bar'W. 346 Her chin, like a waver- 
ing celibatarian, seemed scarcely to have made up its mind. 
18^ H. C. Lea Sacerd. Celibaqi 168 So ardent a celiba- 
tarian as Aldhelm. 


Celibate (sedlb^'t), fi.l arch. Also y oseli 
bate, caslibat. [ad. F. cilibat, ad. L. calibatus 
see above.] State of celibacy; order of celi 
bates. 

.*®*4 J- K-iho Viiis Paiai. 21 Solitude and celibate, t 
smgle monasticke life agreeath not to it. 1673 Ray Jonrn 
Afalta 319 Hildebrand, .the great introducer of thi 
Celibate of Priests, a zm Ken Edmund Poet Wks. 172 
II. 238 Despairing, I in Celibate would live. i8te J. Roger! 
Antipapopr. XV. § i Has taken care of the celibate of th 
clergy. w - — <*■-*... n . iA » 


-r » - T I AlUi *7^ J. UC IWU 

celipate of German intelligence may seem designed by 
sigenor Wisdom to crown it with inexhaustible fertility. 
Hence CeUba'tio a., of or pertaining to celibacy 
Ce'libwtist, a professed supporter of celibacy 
Ce'Ub&tory (rare) = Celibatabian. 

_xS8i Eclm XT Apr. 1/6 The remnant of ‘ celibatlc superst 
which even now hangs around some of our academic! 
establishments. 1885 J eaffbeson Real Shelley I. ao Con 
pensatron for the lo^ of qelibatic freedom. 1829 Blachm 
758 Elizabeth., was herself a celihatist. 184 
-Kunt II. (1864) 5 A lone lodger, a celibatory. 

Celibate (se-libdt), a. and sb.^ [f. L. cselib-et. 
unmarried -t- -atb (not on L. analogy) : see -ate 2 2. 
A, adj. Unmarried, single; bound not to marij 


X829 Southey Leti. (1856) IV. 148 If celibate, to lay by 
sufficient for his old age. X863 J. M. Ludlow Sisterhood in 
Gd. IFor^ 493 The celibate girls.. would scarcely fail to 
become.. a community. xS 58 M. Pattison Acadew. Org. 
g 5. 205 The present anomalous position of the celibate 
tutor-fellow. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1 . 505 He [Jesus] 
never breathed one word to exalt the celibate over the 
wedded life. 

B. sb. One who leads a single life, a confirmed 
bachelor or spinster ; one bound not to marry. 

i86g J. Martineau Ess. II. 26 The proof may be very 
convincing to celibates. 2879 F arrar Si. Patti II. 6ig App., 
An order of female celibates or youthful nuns. 

Hence CeTibateness, Celibateship, ^ Celi- 
bacy. X775 in Ash. 

Ce'libate, v. mnee-wd. [f. prec.] irons. To 
restrain from marriage, compel to celibacy. 

1659 E\elyn Gold. Bk. St. Chrysostom Misc. Writ. 114 
That thou shouldst coelibat him. .and make him a monk. 

+ Ce'lic, a. Obs. In 6 oselick. [ad. late L. 
calic-us, f. ctehm heaven.] = next. 

x6sa Sfarke Prim. Devot. (1663) 341 Vet all their cslick 
strains would fall too low. 

' 1 ' Ce'lical, a. Obs. Also 6 -icaU, -yoalle. [f. 
as prec. + -aTj.] Heavenly, celestial. 

1513 Douglas j^neis xn. Prol. 4a Phebus . . defundand 
from hys sege etheriall Glaid influent aspectis celicall. 15x3 
Bradshaw Si. Werhiir^ (X848) 213 Euer contynuynge in 
doctrine celicalL XS83 Stahymurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 89 By 
stars, .by the aj're, by the celical houshold. 
Celidography (seliclp-giafi). [f. . Gr. icqUs 
KTjXiSo-s spot + -fpa^la writing. In F. cilido- 
grafhte^ A description of the spots in the sim 
or planets. 

1 * 783 , Chambers Cycl Snpp. has_ Celidographia from 
Bianuiini 1729.] 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Ge'lidony Obs. Forms : 1 celeponie, oyle- 
jieuiej 5 oely-, seladouy, oelidoyne, oelydoine, 
-doun, 6 celedonie. [ad. med.L. celedonia (in 
Pliny cfielTdanid) and OF. celidoine : cf. Celan- 
DiifB.] = Celandine. 

e 1000 Sojc. Leechd. 111 . 41 Nim . .cel^onian moran. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv«. xlvi. (Tollem. MS.) By pe 
iuce of celidony swalowes yjen turned a^en to he firste 
state,^ Jiey ben hurte or put oute. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 
65/2 Celydony, herbe, celidonia. 1x1450 Alphita (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 36 Celidonia. .gall, et angl. celidoyne. C1450 Notnu 
mile ill Wr.-Wulcker 712 Hec celidonia, c^Aotas. ci^5 
Vec. ibid. 786 Hec seladonia, a seladony. 1567 Maplet Gr. 
Forest 37 Celedonie , . beareth a Saffron coloured flower. 
1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts 278 To bloud-shotten eyes it 
is good . . to wash them with the juyee of celidony. 

Ce*lidoiiy2, obs. [ad. late L. celidonins (in 
Pliny eheUdonius), ad. Gr. x^^^bivios (\l 0 os), f. 
Xe\iSd)v swallow : see quot. 1621,] A stone fabled 
to be found in the belly of a swallow : see quots. 
Cf. Fr, cMlidoine * pierre precieuse : petits cailloux 
appartenant aux agates : on dit aiissi pierres 
d’hirondelle* (Litlre). 

[X621 Burton Altai. Mel, n. iv. 1. iv, 232/52 In the belly of 
a swallow, there is a stone found called Celidonius, which 
if it be lapped in a faire cloath, and tied to the right same, 
will [unaticks and mad men.] x66i Sir H. Vmds 
Poliiichs 9 The Celedonie Stone, whose property it is to 
Jose all its power tmd vertue, unless it be rub’d with gold. 
Celine, a. [irregularly f. Gr. xoiXia belly : cf. 
Cceliac.Y ' Belonging to the belly.’ 

In mod. Diets. 

* 1 * Celi'vagous, a. Obs. rare-K [f, after F. 
celivage (Rabelais), on L. type *caiivag-us, f. 
cad-um sky + vag-us wandering -h -ous.] Straying 
heavenwards. 

**693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xxii. By two celivagous 
Filopendulums. 

Cell (sel), sbX Forms : 3 cell (pi. -as), 3-6 
celle, (4-6 8611(0, 7 eel), 5- cell. [ME. celle, 
a. OF. celle L. cello a small apartment, esp. one 
of several sneh in the same building, us^ e.g. for 
a store-closet, slave’s room, prison cell ; also cell 
of a honeycomb ; in late L. also a monk’s or 
hermit’s cell. The late OE. cell pi. cellos may have 
been directly ad. L. cello. 

The adoption of old and development of new senses in 
Eimlish, have proceeded along many lines, and the logical 
ana chronological orders do not agree. Sense 2 appears to 
be the earliest, wlule 7 and 8, already used in Latin, appear 
comparatively late. 

(Some Would connect L. cella wth cera wax, regarding 
cdl of a honeycomb ' as the original sense.)) 

I. A small apartment, room, or dwelling. 

1 . A store-closet. (In early quots. after cella 
of the Vulg.). Obs. 

a IMS Ancr. R. 152 He scheawede Jie celles of his aromaz. 
xgM WYCLIF Isa. xxxix. 2 He shewed to them the selle of 
spices; x^3 Stubbes Anat, Abus. 11. 45 [They]..carieng 
it into their celles, and gamers at home, keep it. 

_ 2 . A monastery or nunnery, generally of small 
size, dependent on some larger house. [A frequent 
med.L. sense of cella (see Du Cange).] 

In the first quot. app. =' monastery' in general, 
a 1x31 O. E. CkroH. an. 1129 P®- priores, muneces and 
ranonias pa waerou on ealle Jia cellas on Engla land. 1297 
R. Gmuc. C1724) 233 In jie (wty of Bangor a gret hous Jier 
was, pat were vnder seue cellen [w. r. vh celles]. c 1330 R. 

t BRUMNE Chrmi. (1810) 267 A monke of a celle bare himwele 
at tide, c 1394 P. Pi, Crede 314 W e maden oure celles To 
en in cyties y-set to styjtle pe people. 1534 Act 26 


Hett. VIII, c. 3 § 8 There be diners celles apperteining to 
monasteries and priories. 1651 N. Bacon Contn, Hist. Disc, 
xvii. 147 The Norman and French Cells were in his Prede- 
cessor’s time seised under this color, xwa Pennant Tours 
Scoti. (1774) 61 The house was once a cell to the Abby. 1868 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) II. App._ 680 There was a 
pi lory of Lapley, which was a cell to Saint Remigius. 

3 . A dwelling consisting of a single chamber 
inhabited by a hermit or other solitary. 

c X305 Life St. Dunstan 60 in E. E, P, (1862) 36 A priuei 
smyppe hi his celle he gan him biseo. 1368 Lahcl. P. PL 
A. Prol. 28 Ancres and Hermytes ]>at holde]> hem in heote 
Celles. X393 Ibid. C. xviii. 7 Suche eremites, .in here selles 
lyueden Wip-oute borwynge ober beggynge bote of god one. 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 65 Celle or stodyynge howse [1499 cell 
or stody hows], cella. xsga Shaks. Rom, .S' Jul, ii. iv. 193 
She shall at Frier Lawrence Cell Be shriu’d and married, 
a 1764 R. Lloyd Ode Oblivion, Thou who delightest still 
to dwell By some hoar and moss-nown cell. 1875 H. £. 
Manning Missiott H. Ghost vii. 186 whose homes are more 
bare and empty than the cell of an anchorite. 

+ l>. 

x4Sei-xS3o Myrr. Our Ladye 273 Aue christi cella, Hayle 
celle of cryste. 1593 Shahs. Lucr, 881 In thy shady cell, 
where none may spy him, Sits sin. 1645 Waller Div. 
Love vi. (R.) The soul contending to that li^t to fly From 
her dark cell. X667 Milton P . L , v. 109 [Reason] retires 
Into her private Qell when Nature rests. 1757 Gray ^i- 
tapk Mrs. Clarke, A Heart, within whose sacred cell The 
peaceful Virtues lov’d to dwell. 

c. poet. A small and humble dwelling, a cottage. 
Also, a lonely nook ; the den of a wild beast. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Htesb. (1586) n What meaneth 
this Cell, .at the entrance? This is syr, my Bayliffes lodg- 
ing, I lay him by the Gate, that he may see who goeth in 
and out. 1624 Quarles Siods Sonn,, See how kings’ courts 
surmount poore shepheards' cels._ 1647 Herrick Thanks- 
giving to God, Lord, thou hast given me a cell Wherein to 
dwell. 1735 Somerville Chase iii, 222 All the Race Car- 
nivorous . . retire Into their darksome Cells. 18x0 Scott 
Lady of L. ii. xxxvii. Like hunted stag, in mountain 
cell. 

d. Applied in poetry to the grave (often with 
some notion of sense 4). 

1750 Gray Elegy iv, Each in his narrow cell for ever laid 
The rude foiefathers of the hamlet sleep. 1843 Nealc 
Hymns for Sick 49 Nor dreaming of the narrow cell. 1877 
Bryant Amot^ Trees 49 Their last rest. Their little cells 
within the burial-place. 

4 . One of a number of small apartments in a 
building, serving as the dwelling of a single person : 

a. in a monastery, nunnery, or the like. For- 
merly, also in an almshouse. 

1340 Ayenb, 267 Per bye}> Monekes uor claustres and uor 
stray te cellen. c 1394 P, PL Crede 60 pei. .[lurken] in her 
selles, [And] wyimen werldliche god, 1468 Hull Trinity 
House Dec, Paide for xliii sawnelioard boght for th’ mak- 
yng of the (Jelles of th’ said Trenyte House, .iiijs. yrf. 1483 
Caih. Angl, 56 A Celle, ceUa^ celhtla, conclaue. xgaa Hull 
Trinity Hmtse Dec,, Y* praisels In Agnes Brekhan’s Sel 
prassyd by John Wyssby, etc. . . iiijs. Pilgr. Perf. 

(W. de W. 1531) 179 b. Some aduysed her to brenne incence 
in her cell. 1644 Hull Corporaiioft Bks. 13 Apr., All such 
goodes and household stuffe as they should . . use in their 
seuerall cells or rooms. 1663 Cowley Verses ff Ess. (1669) 
70 The*Chartreux wants the warning of a Bell To call him 
to the duties of his Cell. 1859 Jephsom Brtttatey xiii. 220 
In passing along. .1 saw the cells of the sisterhood. 

D. in a prison ; formerly, also in a madhouse. 
Condemned cell: a cell occupied by one who is 
condemned to death. 

vjzz Ds Foe CoL Jack{jBe/a) x66 The cells in Newgate. 
*777 J" Howard State ofPris. (1792) 213 The rooms and 
cells [of Old Newgate] were so close, as to be almost con- 
stant seats of disease. 1810 Crabbe Borough xxiii, Heie 
separate cells awhile in misery keep Two doom'd to suffer. 
182S (Jarlyle Misc, (1837) 834 Tasso pines in the cell of a 

madhouse. 1884 Griffiths Chrott. Newgate 360 Hence 
there was a terrible accumulation of prisoners in the con- 
demned cells. 

1 5 . A small private room. Obs. rare. 

siHfi-^Alisataider 525 Nectanabus. .passed in his Faleis 
too a priuie sell, c 1460 J . Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees 
Bk, (x86S) 128 Seme hit [ypocras] forth with wafurs bothe 
in chambur & celle. 

6. Archit. = Cella (see also 9 a). 

184S-75 Gwilt Archit., Gloss. Cell, in ancient architec- 
ture the part of a temple within the waUs. 

II. One of the compartments into which any- 
thing is divided, 

7 . generally, e. g. a compartment of a dove-cot 
or the like (so in Lat.), of a drawer or cabinet, a 
pigeon-hole. arch. 

XS77 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 169 For the tame 
Pigions. .they make..certaine hollo we roomes, and celles 
for them. 1787 Pope Art Sinking iis Cells resembling 
those of cabinets for rarities. 

8 . One of the compartments in the comb of wax 
made by bees. [SoL. ce/Za.] 

*577 B- Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 17s h, Their 
Coames that they make are wrought full of holes, which 
holes, .are their Celles . . these Celles they doe all fill with 
Honie, 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) S7 Dis Com con- 
teinetb about six Cels ofSebignes and fashion of 3 e Bees 
Cels. X780 Watts Hymn, How doth the little busy bee. 
How skilfully she builds her cell, How neat she spreads the 
wax. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VIII. 70 T^e cells of 
the bees are perfect hexagons. i8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
(1843) I. 368. 187s JoWETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 106 A hee- 

keeper would cut out the cells of diones. 

9 . One of a number of spaces into which a surface 
is divided by linear partitions : spec. 

a, in Archit. (see quot.) 



CELL. 


iSgo Parker Glass. Arckit. (ed. 5> I. ii 6 The term vault- 
ing cell Ls applied by Mr, Whew ell to the hollow space be- 
tween the principal ribs of a vaulted roof. 

b. Eiitom. ‘The space between the nerves of 
the wings of insects.’ 1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

10 . FJectr. Originally, one of the compartments 
of the wooden trough of Crnickshank’s voltaic 
battery ; afterwards applied to the vessel (in 
Daniell’s or similar batteries) containing one pair 
of plates of divers metals immersed in fluid. Now, 
usually, a simple voltaic apparatus, containing 
only one pair of metallic elements ; when several 
cells are united they constitute a battery. 

1828 Ox/. Cytl. 111 . 521 The plates [in Children’s battery] 
are. . immerbed in the cells of a trough. 1848 Walker Matt. 
Electr. 329 A single cell of this battery is represented in fig. 
142. It consists essentially of a copper cell A, etc 1882 
Watts Diet. Ghent. II. 423 In Daniell’s battery, each cell 
consists of a copper cylinder. Ibid. 428 The two liquids in 
each cell being separated by a porous diaphragm. 

III. An enclosed space, cavity, or sac, in organ- 
ized bodies, or \trantf^ in mineral products. 

11 . generally, a. Applied to various larger cavi- 
ties having functions, as the ventricles of the heart, 
the loculi of the ovary in plants, etc. (In modem 
scientific language seldom used.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xni. xeix. (149s) 665 The 
greynes of pomegamades ben ordenyd in theyr owne selles. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens ii. xxiii. 174 After them certayne hollow 
little huskes or Celles. 1607 Be^ts ijo 

' They [bitches] bring forth many at a time — sometime five, 
seven, nine, or twelve ; for so many cels hath the female in 
her womb. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 85/1 The Cell is 
the hollow places in puds, husks, or coars . . in the Fruit. 
1704 J. Harris Techn. s.v. Coniferous, In which Cone 
are many Seeds, and when they are ripe the several Cells 
or Partitions in the Cone gape or open, and the Seed drops 
out. 1731 Chambers Cycl., The name is also given, by 
botanists, to the partitions in the husks or pods, where the 
seeds of plants lie. 1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. (1796) 
1. 320 C^sule roundish, with as many cells as there are 
styles, Lindley Sch. Bot. i. (1858] 16 The interior of 
the ovary is called the cell. 

b. Applied to minute cavities or interstices in 
the structure of any tissue, mineral substance, 
etc. 

18x9 Pantologia s.v., Cellular membrane . . by means of 
the communication of the cells of this membrane . . the 
butchers blow up their veal. 1845 Darwin Vt^. Nat. xxl. 
(183a) 493 The central part is coarsely cellular, the cells de- 
creasing in she towards the exterior . . the outside crust of 
finely cellular lava. 1836 Woodward Fossil Shells 39 Hori- 
zontal sections exhibit a cellular net-work, with here and 
there a dark cell, which is empty. i86x Hulmc tr. Moquin- 
Tandon ii. i. 41 CeUuIar or areolar tissue is composed of 
numerous lamells, which by their interlacement intercept a 
number of open spaces termed cells. 

c. Cells of the brain : the imaginary cavities or 
compartments in that organ, formerly supposed 
to be the seats of particular mental faculties, or 
to serve as ‘pigeon-holes’ for the reception of 
knowledge. (More scientifically, the ventricles 
of the brain were called cells^ Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 176 Of a man The wit . . Is in the 
celles of the brain. 1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy i. ii. So feble 
was his celle retentife. 1541 R. Copland Gnydou’s Quest. 
Chirurg,, Howe many c 5 les hath the hrayne after his 
length. 1805 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. iii. § 5 History . . 
answereth to one of the cells, domiciles, or offices of the 
mind of man; which is that of the memory. CX720 Prior 
(J.) The brain contains ten thousand cells, In each some 
active fancy dwells. 1784 Cowper Task vi, ii It [the 
sound] opens all the cells Where Mem’ry slept. X834 H. 
Miller Scenes 4 - Leg. vii. (1857) 88 The oonesponding cells 
of understanding and memory. 

12 . In modem Biology ; The ultimate element in 
organic structures; a minute portion of proto- 
plasm, enclosed usually in a membranous invest- 
ment. Often with a defining word prefixed, as 
blood-cell. 

The history of this sense appears to begin with Grew, who 
observed and described the cells of plants.^ (See the ly-iSth c. 
quots. that follow.) But the determination of the relation 
of these cells to the living organism belongs to the present 
century. 

1672-3 Grew Anai, Plants (1682) 64 The Microscope . . 
shews that these Pores are all, in a manner, Spherical, in 
most Plants ; and this Part an infinite Mass of little Cells 
or Bladders. 1731 Cambers CycL, Cells, in anatomy, are 
little bags, or bladders, where fluids, or other matters, are 
lodged; called also loculi, cellulm, etc. 1770 Sir J. Hill 
CoHstr. Timber 68 We see that cell in its true nature : it is 
an oval Bladder or Bleb. 

184s Day tr. Simon’sAnim, Chem. 1 . 212 The general action 
of the hepatic cells. iSsiCARPENTERMrtii./’Ayr. (ed. 2)7 We 
shall hereafter see that a cell, or closed vesicle, formed of a 
membranous wall, and containing fluid, maybe regarded as 
the simplest form of a living body. s8^ Bain Senses ^ Tnt. 
I. iL § 4 The countless millions of nerve cells. ■86x Hulme 
tr. Moquin-Tandon ii. i. 40 They are accordingly true vesi- 
cles ; and on that account. . the name of ‘ blood cells ' is to 
be preferred. x866 A. 'BxxmPrinc. Med, (1880) 39 The modern 
conception of a cel] is based, not ujpon its etymologicsd sig- 
nificance, but upon the presence in it of living matter or 
lyotoplasm. Even formless clumps of protoplasm are some- 
times called cells. i8^x Tyndall Fragm. Sc, (ed, 6) II. xii. 
264 The yeast-plant, .is an assemblage of liring cells. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. § 45 These component parts . . take one 
common name, that of Cells. 

Ifif. The cup-like cavity occupied by an individual 
polype in a compound polypidom, in the Zoophytes 
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and Poly/oa, Also, a simple shell of one of the 
Foraminifera. 

X847 Carpenter Zool. § 1053 1 his horny tube is enlarged 
at certain points into sheaths or cells for the protection of 
the Polypes ; within these the individuals can retract them- 
selves. Ibid. 1034 The cells are arranged upon the sides of 
these [branched stems] like the minute leaflets of mosses. 
1833 Kingsley Glaucus (1S78) 73 Each polype cell is edged 
with whip-like spines. 1853 (Iosse Man. Marine Zool. 1 . 1 1 
Lagena : Cell calcareous, single, globular, with a long ex- 
ternal tubular neck. Ibid, sx Sertularia : Corallum plant- 
like, -cells vase-like, .alternate, or in pairs. 

IV. Applied to various hollow receptacles or 
containing cavities. 

14 . a. generally. 

1727 A. Hamilton Neoa Acc. E, Ind. II. liv. 387 Wells of 
Fire, that continually bum in their own Cells. 

i*b. The brass socket in which the lenses of 
a microscope, etc. are mounted. Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Tecim. s.v. Mitrosco/e, Object- 
Glasses. .fix’d in Brass Cells ready to screw on. 1784 Her- 
schel in Phil. Tram. LXXV. 44 Unscrewing the object- 
glass or speculum a little in its cml. 

e. Microscopy. A cavity hollowed out of, or 
built up upon, a glass slide, for the purpose of 
receiving an object for microscopical observa- 
tion. 

1881 in Syd, Soc. Lex. x88i Carpenter Microscope v. 
(ed. 6) 216 Where large shallow cells with flat bottoms are 
required (as for moanting Zoophytes, small Meduss, etc.). 

V. 15 . attrib. and Comb. a. (in senses 3, 4) as 
cell-gallery, -grating ; cell-bred adj. ; b. (in sense 
1 2), as cell-action, -aggregate, -body, -cavity, -cleav- 
age, -division, -evolution, -fibre, -form, -forma- 
tion, -fusion, -genesis, -germ, -groivth, -life, -mass, 
-membrane, -multiplicaiion, -nucleus, -pigment, 
-plate, -proliferation, -sap, -stage, -substance, -wall. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 101/2 '•Cell-action then 
must Imve some influence as the cause of the chemical 
changes. X878 Bell tr. GegmhanteFs Comp. Anat. 16 A 
subordinate part of the cell-body. xyaS Pope Duiudad 11. 
356 A low-bom, ’cell-bred, selfish, servile band. 1847-9 
Todo Cycl. Anat. IV. 442/1 Between the cell- wall and the 
■•cell-cavity. i88a Vines Sachd Bot. 762 The fresh forma- 
tion of parts connected 'with •cell-division is in general in- 
dependent of light. Ibid. i6 This mode of *cell-formation 
consists almost invariably in the bipartition of a mother- 
cell, 187a Aitken Sc. 4 Pract. Med. (ed. 6) II. 1054 Other 
•cell-forms occur in the urine, 1791 Bentham Panopt. 1. 17 
Postsc., The *Cell-Galleries are. .perfectly commanded by 
every station in the Inspection-jgart. Ibid. 53 Postsc., The 
other [party] immediately within the '•Cell-gErating. 1839 
Todd Cycl, Anat. V. g/x Minute cells are formed . . which 
ma^e called reproductive •cell-germs, 1870 Bentley Bot. 
xg The *cell-membrane of young cells is very thin. 183s 
Lindley Introd. Bat. (1848) I, 34 '•Cell-nuclei occur in all 
classes and orders of plants. 1^7-9 Todd Cycl. Anai. IV. 
X17/1 The only true black •cell-pi^ent. 1882 Vines Sachf 
Bot. 18 A row of granules now makes Its appearance, .this 
is the *cell-plate. 1877 Robkrts Ifandbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 
43 The first tendency is to the active production of cells, — 
’’cell-proliferation or germination as it is termed. 1847-9 
Todd Cycl, A uat, IV. 102/1 The •cell-wall must be the seat 
of endosmosis and e.Yosmosis. z88s Vines Sachd Bot. 3 
Older wood and cork thus consist of a mere framework of 
cell-walls. 

t Cell, sb? Obs. rare~K Erroneous f. Caud. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 498 The fat of sheep which 
is gathered &om the caul or cell. 

t Cell, V- Obs. rare. [£ Cell sb.T] a. tratts. 
To shut up in a cell. b. inir. To dwell in a cell, 

1392 Warner Alb. Eng. vii, (R.) A recluse from the 
world. And celled under ground. 1392 WYRLEy Armorie 
96 An Abbey strong . . Wherein there celd a Monke of 
enuious moode. 

Cell, obs. form of Sell, Sill. 

II Celia (se’la). [Lat.] The body of the temple, 
as distinct from the portico and other external 
structures ; = Cell 6 . 

t 6 j 6 F. Vernon in Phil, Trims. XI. 578 The length of 
its cella is but 73 feet, the breadth, 26. 1846 Ellis Elgin 
Marb. I, 24 It consisted of a cella, flanked by a double row 
of pillars. 1878 B. Taylor in N, Amer. Rev. CXXVI, 
118 The cella of the temple was nearly seventy feet wide. 

CeUseform, erion. form of Cellifokm. 

Cellar (se-lai), sb. Forms : 3-5 cel6r(e, 4-6 
seleT, 4-7 celler, (5 celaar), 5-7 seller, 6-7 
sellar, (7 sellor), 7- cellar. [ME. celer, a. Anglo- 
F. celer, OF. celier (mod-F. cellier) L. celldritim 
set of cells, receptacle for food, f. cella Cell,] 

tl. A store-house or store-room, whether above 
or belowground, for provisions ; a granary, buttery, 
or pantry. Obs. exc. dial, in fish-cellar •, see quot. 
1848; cf. also coal-cellar, ’wine-cellar. 

aizz^Auer, R.zx^ He stike 3 euer iSe celere, oSer iSe 
kuchene. a 1300 Cursor M. 4676 Sli^eii commanded [ioseph] 
him-selue Depe selers for to delue. axy^pUMArotsi Psalter 
exHii, 13 Jaire celeis ful riftand, <1x375 O' B. Prefers in 
Rel. Ant. I. 40 The kyng hath led me in to a wyn-celer. 
138a Wyclif Luke xii. 24 Biholde je crowis . , to whiche is 
no celer, nether beerne, and God fedith hem. c 1420 Liher 
Cocorum (1862) 33 Kepe Mt fro ayre . . In cofer, or huche or 
seler merke. X483 Caih. AitgLsb A Celler, cellarium. .etc. 
vbi a butry. 1483 Caxton Esope 2 b. He fonde the celer 
open . . and hath eten al the fygges. c X533 Dewes Introd. 
F'r. in Palsgr. 1031 Brynge this gentilman to the seller & 
make him good chere. 1598 Florid, Cella . . a seller or 
butterie. 1663 Cowley Verses # Ess. (1669) X31 Sellars 
and Granaries in ■Yain we fill, With all the bounteous Sum- 
mers store. 1848 C. A, Johns Week at Lizard 41 Here 
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is a flbh-cellar . . a place for salting, keeping, and storing 
away pilchards. 

fh.fig. Obs. 

AX340 Hamfole Psalter hf. la Of }ie awtere of my hert 
and )ie celere of my consyens cumes all l^at i kyndel in bi 
luf, 1387 Trevisa Higdeti (Rolls) I. 77 Paradys . . ■was jfe 
celer and place of all faitenesse. X480 Cambrix Epit. 64 in 
Map’s Poems (1841) App., God . . Made that lond . . To be 
selere of all hele. 1363 Jewel Repl, Harding (1611) 393 
A man. .being brought by God into his inward cellers, may 
from thence obtaine the true understanding, and interpret- 
ation of the Holy Scriptures. 

2 , An underground room or vault. 

This sense occurs contextually in some of the^ earlier 
quots.; it is impossible to determine at what period the 
notion of ‘ store-room’ began to give place to that of ' under- 
ground chamber'. Cotgr._ 16x1 h^ it as the transl. of Fr. 
cave, and Minsheu 1617 gives as its equivalents Fr. Cave 
and Lat. hypogxnm. 

[1331 Litene Caupear. (Rolls) I. 400 Nostre celer denostre 
novele meson de piere en Chepe.] c 1330 R. Brunne CAron, 
IVace (Rolls.) 2068 In. Londone he dide hum kepe Vnder 
erthe in a seler depe. c 1450 Merlin 123 In roches or in 
seleres 'under erthe. 1583 Stubbes Atiat. Abus, ii. 29 In a 
moj’st selierj^vnderneath the grounde. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hih. viii. (1821) 3^ They were constrayned to retyre 
into the Sellers. 1787 T. Jefferson Cerr, (1830} 123 A fine 
piece of mosaic, still on its bed, forms the floor of a cellar. 
1873 Morley Rousseau I. 41 After . . six weeks . . passed in 
the garret or cellar of hb rude patroness. 1877 Bryant 
Song of Tower vii, In. .the damp cellar’s stifling air. 

t "b. transf. Applied to die grave. Obs. 

r 1330 Lacy Wyl Buckds Test., I bequeth mi body to the 
colde seler. 

c. With defining words prefixed, as beer-, coal-, 
ivine-cellar, which see under their initial element. 

3 . Often for wine-cellar) hence transf. the con- 
tents of the wine-cellar, a person’s stock of wines. 

xyaxAciy^Hen.VIII, c.12. §xo The sergeant of the sellar 
. . shall also be than and there redy with a pot of redde 
wine. 1610 Shaks. Temp, 11. ii. 137 My Cellar is in a rocke 
by th' sea-side. 1706-7 Farquhah Beatesi Strat. i. i, I 
have now in my Cellar Ten Tun of the best Ale in Staf- 
fordshire. 1841 Emerson Leci. Conserv. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
274 O conservatism 1 your pantry is full of meats and your 
cellar of wines. Mod, He gives very good dinners, but I 
don’t think much of his cellar. *' 

fA A box, a case; for holding bottles; a 
case of bottles. (For Salt-oellae cf. Saler, of 
which -cellar is corruption.) Obs. 

1632 B. JoNsoN Mt^n. Lady in. i. (D.) Run for the cellar 
of strong waters quickly. 1627 Caft. SkuTH Seammis 
Gram, xui. fix Boy fetch xny cellar of bottles. 1667 Pefys 
Diary i Apr., His wife afterwards did. .give me a cellar of 
waters of her own distilling. 

H 6. for SoLER, upper-room. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15208 He bam lent . . A celer in at ete. 
1432-50 tr. Higdett (Rolls) III. 285 Goenga to a hie parte 
of the seller [solariil or chamber. 

0 , attrib. and (^omb., as cellar-bin, -door, -keeper, 
etc, ; cellarless adj. ; also cellar-hook, a book con- 
taining an account of the stock of wines, etc. in 
a cellar ; cellar-flap, a flap on hinges, level with 
the surface of the ground, opening into a cellar ; 
cellor-kitolien, a kitchen below the ground- floor, 
a basement kitchen; cellar-physic, wine ; cellar- 
plate, an iron plate in the pavement covering the 
entrance-hole of a coal-cellar ; cellar-slug, a large 
striped dug found in cellars ; cellar-way, a pas- 
sage through, or as if through, cellars. 

1883 Lloyd Ebb t$- FI. I. e Its •cellar-bins — some one else’s 
patent. 18. . Thackeray (O.) He overhauled die butler’s 
•cellar-book. X684 Gt. Frost (1844) 14 Their carelessly 
leaving open *sellar door. 1697 t-'tess D'AnMofs Trav, 
(1706) 193 It is as big as a Cellar-door key. 1884 T. W. Hime 
PublicHealth 57 Prohibition of occupying_of*CelIar Dwel- 
lings. 1883 Daily News xo Jan. 6/7 Injuries received . . in 
falling over the •<mliar-flap. xsgi Fercivall Sp. Diet, 
Cillero, a •celler-keeper. 1864 E. Burritt JVedk John 
O'Gr. 310 All the damp low •cellarless cottages. 1793 J. 
Beresford in Looker-on No. 54 Cow-heel and such '•cellar- 
messes. 1607 Dampier Voy, (1729) I. 542 Fine Air . . good 
Kitchin and •Cellar Physick. x88x Daily News 22 Apr. 2/6 
The defendant was legally liable in having his •cellar plate 
unfastened. 1882 Garden 30 Dec. 379/2 A fine example of 
the *cellar slug. 1867 Howells Hat. Journ, 47 The effect 
of the buildings vaulted above the sidewalks is that of a 
continuous •cellarway. 

Cellar (seJai), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To put 
into a cellar ; to store up as in a cellar. Also, To 
cellar in, and fig. 

t6. . Cotton, 'There underground a magazine Of sovereign 

e :e is cellared in. X677 R. Cary Chrotiol, 1. 1. 1. irii. 23 
ey had ended their Vintam . . and were ready to Seller 
their Wine, 1873 W, S. Mayo Never Again ii. 17 His 
sympathies . . cellared in the depths of his own mind. 1885 
Law Times LXXX. rei/x A pipe of port wine, which was 
cellared for the plaintiffs. 18W Aihcnxxtm 3 July 18/2. 
Cellar, var. of Celuee, Obs. 

Cellarage (se‘lor^5). Also 5 -^ -idge, seler- 
age, 7 selleredge, -idge. [f. Cellar sb. -h -age.] 
1 . Provision of cellars ; cellar accommodation ; 
cellars collectively. 

xfioa Shaks. Ham. i. v. 151 Come one, you here this fellow 
in the selleredge Consent to sweare. xfioa Gerbier Princ. 
(ififis) 36 Nor ought the Kitchiu or other Offices and Sel- 
leridge . . to be so placed as they may prove prejudiciall to 
the Court. 1727 Bradley Pam. Diet. 1 . 5.v. Budding, 
A good Ascent . . makes a House wholesome, and yields 
Conveniency for good Cellarage. 1835 Dickens Dorrit 
407/2 The old house had had famous cellerage. 
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CELLULITIS. 


b. tnutrf. ixAfig. 

i86s E. Burritt Walk Lauifs E, 349 Cornwall . . has 
almost everything in its cellarage e\cept coal. 1878 Bavkb 
Purit. Rev, v. 165 Counting in its tanks Coke and Selden, 
each with exten.sive cellarage of brain. [Cf. Celi. 11 c.]^ 

2 . fa. A feudal or seignorial duty upon wine 
when placed in the cellar (aij.) b. Charge for 
the use of a cellar or storehouse. ’}* c. Money col- 
lected from banqueters at a Lord Mayor's Feast: 
see quot. 1835. 

xsxa Act 4 ffeu. VIII, c. 10 The Bailifwike of Toppsam 
with the Selerage and Cranage and the Warren of Cones 
within the same, zjad Ont. R. Homeh. (1790] 195 Cellar- 
idge, Cranage, Sponage, Romage, and Carnage of Wine, 
x^a tr. Rtischbtffi Syst. Geog'. v . 666 The excise and toll 
is collected by the Kng's officers, but the cellerage there 
by the magistrate to whom it belongs. 1809 R. Langford 
IntnuL Trade zaa Paid cellerage £3 yr. 1835 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. 1 . 1333 This was termed cellarage, and was 
divided between the yeoman of the cellar and the butler. 

Cellared (se'loid) , ppl, a. [f. sh. and v. 

-l-'ED.] That is sto^ or housed in a cellar. 
Ctllared Jishx fish prepared in a fish-cellar; cf. 
quot. 1848 in Cxllab sb. i. 

1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard. 54 The greater part of 
the cellared fish are exported. 1855 I. Taylor Resior, 
Belief 298 Cellared wretchedness, and disease. 

Cellarer (sedoroi). Forms: 4-6 cell-, 

celeier(e, 6 selerex, 7 cellerar, 6^ cellarer. 
[ME. cehrer, celkrer, a. Anglo-Fr. celerer, for 
OF. celeriert f. celier CbIiLAB.] 

The officer in a monastery, or similar establish- 
ment, who had charge of the cellar and proyisions. 

a 13/30 Vox 4 Wo^ S9 weste hit haute cellerer, He 
wolde rone after the 3onge. c 1386 Chaucer Menkes Prol. 
48 Thou art . . Som worthy sexteyn, or som Celerer. 1483 
Carton Gold. Leg. *49/1 He comanded yet to tha celerer 
togyueit[theoil]toapourem^. isax Test.E£or.(SnTtoes) 
V. 131 Laurence Clerke, maister sellerar of th’abbay of 
Whalley. x66a Puller Worthies (1840) 1 . 236 Bred a 
monk in Bury Abbey, and the Cellerar thereof. x8ao Scott 
Mouast. X| The cellarer will bestow on each a grace-cup 
and a morsel as ye pass the buttery. x866 Rogers Agric. 
4 Prices I. XXV. 637. 

Celiaress (sedates). Hist [f. prec. : see -Bss.] 
A woman {e.g. nun) who had charge of the 
cellar. 


i8oa Fosbroke Brit. Moitach. x. (1843I ir8 The Celiaress 
of the Gilbertine Ntms. 1825 Scorr Betrothed xvii. The 
Venerable Mother might be seen, .now giving orders to her 
gardener, now to her celiaress. 

Cellaret (selarel). [f. CBbLAB sh. 4--BT.] 
a. A case of cabinet-work made to hold wine- 
bottles, etc. b. A sideboard with compartments 
for the same pnipose. 

1806-7 J Besesford Miseries Mum, Life xx. (1826) 243 
With venturous hands At the cellaret stands, "V^ere she 
picks out so handy Rum, Hollands, and Brandy. 1815 T. 
Cosnett Footmaiis Direct. 63 Keep proper corks in the 
cellaret. 1837 Thackeray Ravaisviing vli, Under the 
sideboard stands a cellaret. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxxii, 

Ce'Uaxhood. mtue-wd, [see -hood.] The con- 
dition of being a cellar. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (x86i) 361 How it [Evans's 
supper-room] emerged from a state of brawling night cellar- 
hood, to the dignity of a harmonic meeting. 

CellarilM (se’lariq), sh. [f, CbIiLah sb, and v. 
+-rN&i.] 1. *= Celi/Abagb I. 

ydgi Sfelman Hist. Sacrilege (1846) 200 Sir Roger having 
digged the cellaiing of his new house. 1702 A. Young 
Trav. France 158 A wine press and airale cellaring. 1798 
T. Morton Seer, worth IChow. iii. 4 (L.] Roomy cellaring 
and commodious atrics. 

2 . vbl, sb. Placing in a cellar. 

1885 Law Tunes LXXX. 191/1 In the careless cellaring 
of a pipe of port wine, 

t Ce'Uaarist. Obs.—^ [f. Cellar j^.+-ist.] 
He who keeps the cellar or buttery; the butler in 
a religious house or monastery. 

^ax-i8oo in Bailey. Hence in Johnson, Webster, etc. 

^ Cellaxity. notue-wd. The condition of living 
in a cellar. 

1847 JjEyfss Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 618 Cellarity, when 
long pent up, is inimical to Life. 

CellamiaiL (se'lajmsn). A man who has 
charge of a cellar; spec, the keeper of the Cellar- 
tavern in old Newgate. Also iransf. 

1658 Rowland Moufefs Theat, Ins, 920 The Greek Poets 
inake them, [drones] to be the Bees cellarmeni or water- 
hearers. 177a Jackson in PMl. Trans. LXIII. ii Through 
me inattention of the cellarman. 1857 Stanley Mem. 
Canierh, iL 58 One of the cellarmen of the Priory. 1870 
Daily News 27 Dec., The wine in bottle, I was told by the 
cejjMmTO, IS not for sale. 1884 Griffiths Chron. Newgate 
S cellarmen ’ were selected prisoners who could sell 
candles at their own prices, and got a percentage upon the 
liquors consumed. 

Ce'llaroUB, a. humorous. Of or pertaining to 
a cellar. 


x86o Dickens Uucomm, Trav, ix. (1861) 133 A little sic 
door . . BtMd open, and disclosed certain cellarous step 
Chnstm. No., No Tkoroughf. : 
Vendale. went down. for a cellarous stroll. 

+ Oe'Uat, obs. form of Salads, sort of helmet. 

*598 Theor. W trres ni. L 32 Armed with a ski) 

or close Cellat for the head. (See also Celade.) 

CeUatfi (se’frit), a, [f. on L. type celldt-u 
f. cellai c£ caudat-us tailed, f. cauda^ Cellei 


having cells. Chiefly in comb., as unicellate one- 
celled, mulHcellate many-celled. 

Cellated (se-l^ited), ppl. a. [f prec. + -bd ; cf. 
crenafed, serrated, etc.] Made in the form of 
cells; fnmished with or divided into cells; celled. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Anai. IV. 451/1 The cellated cavities 
of the placenta. 1884 Health Bxhii. Caial. 71/2 The 
ovens for these kitcheners are cellated. 

CeUed (seld), ppl. a. [f. Cell + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with cells ; arranged or constructed 
in the form of cells. Often with some defining 
word prefixed, as single-, one-, two-celled. Also fig. 

1776 Withering Botl Arrangetn. (1796) IL 397 Lychnis 
Caps[ule] 1-3, or s-celled. 1843-6 Owen Lect, Comp. A uat. 
iv. (L.) The single-celled plant. 1B34 S. Thomson Wild FI. 
I. (ed. 4] 65 Anthers . . one-celled. 1855 Bailey Mystic 8 
Heaven's azore world-hive, celled with stars. 

2 . Enclosed or ensconced in a cell. ^ 

1650 tr. Bacotis LNe 4 Death 58 The spirits . . seem scat- 
tered over their whole bodie, rather than Celled. x8so 
Keats Fancy, Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep Meagre 
from Its celled sleep. 1850 D. "hlLQin Hour of Thought v. 
The monk in hood, With book and rood, And nun in cell’d 
contrition. 

Cellendre : see Cobiaedeb. 

Cellepore (sedi'poer). [ad. mod.L. cellepora 
(Linnaeus), f. cella Cell, after madrepora Madsb- 
POBE.] A genus of Pofyisoa, consisting of a group 
of vase-like chambers with a beak on one or both 
sides. Also attrib. 

Hence f Cellepoxite (see quot.). 
x8u Pinkerton Petrol. 1 . 435 Zoophytes, .abound in com- 
mon limestone. .Among them mso he classed the mille. 

porite, the celleporite. 1852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. 
I. V. 184 Their interior is filled with fossil madrepores and 
cellepores. 1855 Kingsley Glaitcus (1878) 123 There are a 
few other true cellepore corals round the coast. 

Celler, cellery, var. Cellab, Celdbe, Cblebt. 
Celli, obs. var. of Selly, Silly. 

Celli'COlouSf a. [f- celli- comb, form of L. 
cella -k -cola inhabitant -t -ous.] ^Living in cells 
or cavities' {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Celliferons (seli'ieiss), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
-h -PEB 0 US .1 Bearing or producing cells. 

_ 1734 Ellis in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 633 Those . . coral- 
lines, which I call celliferoos, from their having rows of 
cells dispos’d in plant-like ramifications. 

CeUiform (se'lifpm^, a. Erroneously celle-. 
[f. as prec. + -eobm.] Cell-sbaped. 
s8s9 ‘Todd Cycl. Anat, V. 303/* Cellaform termination of 
a nervous twig. 1^7 Huxlev Anat. Inv. An. ii. 90 Cells- 
form bodies of a bright yellow colour. 

Ce-lUte. [a. F. cellite, ad. med.L. cellita, f. 
cella (from the cells which they inhabited).] In pi. 
An order of lay brothers hospitallers, called also 
Bongaris or Alexandrins, fotmded C1300; they 
took a special care of madmen. They are now 
united to the order of Servites. (Littre.) 

1883 Athenamn 26 Aug R73A A 'Missale Parvum’ from 
the convent of the Cellites of Clhent. , 

fCe’llokeeper. Obs. [f. Cell sbf i.] A cel- 
lar-keeper or cellaier. 

1598 Florzo, Cellare, a butler, or cell keeper. 

’Cello (tjedn). [shortened f. Violoncello.] 
x88x Maeni, Mag. XLIII. 435 In less than a quarter of on 
hour two 'cellos made their appearance. xSSz Aihensenm 
9_Dec. 782/3 Handel’s Concerto Grosso, .in seven parts (four 
violins, viola, cello, and harprichord) published in 1739. 
Celloid (se-loid), a. [f. Cell + -oiD,] Having 
the appearance of a cell, cell-like. 

1849-53 Todd Cycl, Anat. IV. 1108/x The epithelium con- 
sisted of small imperfect celloid particles. x86x N. Syd. Soc. 
Year-bk. 136 There are certain nuclean or celloid bodies 
Cellular (scliill^), a. (& sb^. [ad. mod.L. 
cellularis, f. cellula little cell (dim. of cellcC) ; or 
perh. ad. F. cellulairex in F. cellule has entirely 
taken the place ofcelle, and its derivatives take the 
place of those of cella both in Fr. and Eng.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characterized by cells or 
small apartments for single occupants. 

1833 Lamb Elia Ser. n. id. (1865) 308 A poor Carthusian, 
from strict cellular discipline x8a Fraser's Mag, XLVII. 
139 The cellular vans employed for the transport of criminals. 
x8o8 Browning Ring 4 Eh. ix. 1200 Leave these [gauds] for 
cellular seclusion. Daily News 13 July, The cellular 
system [of convict discipline] as it is established in Belgium. 

2 . Containing a number of cells, small compart- 
ments, or cavities; porous. Cellular pyrites', a 
variety of Marcasite ; Cellular quartz, etc. 

18x6 Accum Chem. Tests (iSiB) 166 Calcareous cellular 
stones. 1834 Sir C. Bell Hand 292 The skull of the gimJSe 
. .13 cellular and thin and light as a paper case. 1B45 Dar- 
win Vey, Nat. ix. (1879) 180 , 1 had noticed the presence of 
a few small pebbles of a very cellular basalt. 1868 Dana 
Mirt. 75 Marcasite.. in cellular specimens. 

3 . Phys. Characterized by or consisting of cells 
(see Cell ji.l, n-13). As an epithet of veget- 
able tissues, opposed to vascular. See also B. 

Cellular tissue, in Animal Physiology, a synonym of 
areolar or connective iKSiUi also formerly called cellular 
vten^raue', hence ceUular-membranoits adj. Cellular 
pathoU ^ : a term introduced by Virchow in 1858 ; ‘ the doc- 
trine of the origin of disease in a perturbation of action, or 
an alteration of structure, of some or other of the ultimate 
cells of which the body is composed’ [^yd, Soc, Lexl)\ the 


study of morbid changes in the cells or ultimate elements 
of oiganic tissues. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supi., Cellular, or Cellulose, an 
appellation given by Ruysch, to the second coat of the 
intestines ; in which fat is often found, xm Genii, Mag. 
XLIII. 345 A twisted worm, sometimes six feet long, whiw 
introduces itself into the skin, and lodges in the cellular 
membrane. 1799 Southey Nondescr. iii, My very cellular 
membrane will he changed, I shall be negrofied. 1S30 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 15 Vegetables which have 
no iloweis . . are. .Cellular. i86s N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk 134 
Virchow — Cellular Pathology and Physiological Thera- 
peutics. 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life ii. 33 Cellular plants, 
as, for example, mosses and lichens. 1876 QuAiNylxKzA (ed. 
8j II. 53 If we make a cut through the skin and proceed to 
raise it from the subjacent parts, we observe that it is loosely 
connected to them by a soft filamentous substance of con- 
siderable tenacity and elasticity . . This is the substance 
known by the names of ' cellular ', ‘ areolar * filamentous 
‘connective’, and ‘reticular’ tissue; it used formerly to 
be commonly called ‘cellular membrane'. 1876 Bryant 
Praci. Surgery (ed. 2) I. 33 The deep cellular-membranous 
syphilitic sore. 

b. Of or pertaining to cells. 

1805 W. Saunders Mtn, Waters, This ceXular effusion 
soon disappears. 1836 Todd Cycl, Auat, I. 5x1^1 Avery 
thin albuminous fimd .often teimed the cellular serosity. 

B. sb. pi. Cellular plants (in Lat. form Celht- 
lares) ; those having no distinct stem or leaves, but 
consisting of a cellular expansion of various kinds, 
which bears the reproductive organs. Applied 
to Cryptogams, in reference to their markedly 
cellular structure; but only the humblest orders 
of these are entirely cellular. 

[1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. i The presence of flowers, 
of spiral-vessels, and of cudcular stomata, will at all times 
distinguish these IVasculares] from Cellulares, or flowerless 
plants.] X879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1 . 54 The least organ- 
ised plants are termed cellulars. 

Cellnlarity (selirdse liti). [f. Cbllulab -t- 
-ITY.] Cellular quality or condition. 

X835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (X848) I. 358 Mirbel however 
disputes the cellularity of the extine. x85i-p Darwin in 
Adnt. Man. Sc. Enq. 291 The composition, thickness, and 
degree of cellularity of any lava-stream. 

t Oe-llulary, ? a. Obs. rare—^. [f. L. cellula 
(cf. Cellule) -h -aby.] ? Of the natiue of a cell. 

X597 Daniel Civ. Wars viii. cii, The good father, with an 
humble thought. Bred in a cellulary, low retire. 

Cellulate (sediiSQ^it), a. [f. L. cellula, Cellule 
+ -atb2 2 .] Composed of or containing cells. 
Hence CeTlnlate v. trans., to furnish with cells ; 
to render cellular. CeTluiated ppl, a. = Cellu- 
late ; Celliila'tlon, development of cells. 

a 1693 URQDiiART^« 5 e/<Hj III. 1, Matrixes. .Architectonic- 
ally cefiulated. 2836 Todd Cyel, Anat. I. 761/1 A vertical 
section . . exhibited a mass . . cellulated or porous 1839-47 
Ibid. III. 56^1 A section of it, as it thus cellulates the 
neck 1854 J. Hogg Microsc, ii. ii. (1867) 382 Melosira 
cribosa, marine, orbicular, cellulate. 1859 Ibid, V. 474/3 A 
process of . . cellulation t^es place. 

Cellule (se'li»l). Also 7 cGUuI. [ad. L. cel- 
lula, dim. of cella Cell j^.^] 

1 1. A small compartment ; a pigeon-hole. Also 
fig. ', cf. Cell ji.i ii c. Obs. 

x65a Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 293, 1 could have Ar- 
reted oat of topick celluls such variety of arguments. <1x693 
— Rabelais iii. xxxiiL 240 The Celluls of nis Brain. 1764 
Foote Patron ii. i, A kind of bureau ; where, in separate 
cellules, my different knowledge . . is stor’d. x8x8 J . Brown 
Psyche 212 So liquor aids myself— like rain. It opes the 
cellules of the brain. xBxp H. Busx Banquet iii. 209 Un- 
lock the cellules, closets of the brain. 

2 . Phys. A minute cell (Cell sb?- ii) or 
cavity, 

(In Fr. the dim. cellule is used in sense of Cell sb.^ 12.) 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 237 Cellular tissue, which. . 
offers an instance of reticulated cellules. 1857 H Miller 
Test. Rocks xi. 493 Both possess discs on the side of theii 
cellules. X869 Gillmore Kept. 4 Birds Introd, 2 In birds, 
the lungs are spongy, the cavity of the air-bags becoming 
obliterated by the multiplication of vascular cdlules. 

3. Zool. (See quot.) 

1848 DfJUKZooph, ii. x6 note. By cellule, as hereafter used, 
the minute pores of the corallum will be referred to. 

Cellulic (selitt-lik), a. [f. Cellule + - 10 .] Of 
or pertaining to cellules or cells. Cellulic acid : a 
name given % Fremy to an acid supposed to be pro- 
duced by the action of acids or alkalis on cell 
walls of vegetables. {Syd. Soc, Lex.) 
Celluliferous (seliMli-feros), a. [f. L. cellula 
+ -EEBOUS.] Bearing or producing cellules, 

1828 SticBx.Elem. Nat, Hist, II. 436 Expansions flattened 
..celluliferous on the external surface. 1849 Murchison 
Siluriet ix. 187 Two or four very broad celluliferous plants. 

CeUuliii (sediildin). Chem. [f. Cellule 4- -in.] 
a. = Cellulose, b. esp. The form of cellulose 
found in animal bodies. 

1854 J . Hogg Microsc. ii. i. (r867) 257 Composed of cellulin, 
a material allied to the cellulose of vegetable tissues. 2870 
Bentley Bot, 18 The membrane, .consists of the substance 
called cellulose or cellulin. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 712 
Cotton is almost pure cellulin. 

II Cellulitis (seliwlsi'tis). Med. [mod.L. f. L. 
cellula = Cellule + -llis.] Inflamm ation of the 
cellular or areolar tissue. {Syd. Soc. Lex?) 

xB6x Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1870) 690 Orbital cellulitis. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surf/. 1 . 50 No attempt is made to distin- 
guish between it [erysipelas] and cellulitis. 
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CELTIC. 


Ce'Utilo-, used as a comb, fomi of Cellule, 
L. celhila (for the form cf. Bulbo-) forming prin- 
cipally adjs. used in physiology, which in sense 
are practically compounds of Cellular : e. g. cel- 
lulo-adifose, (tissue) partly cellular partly adipose ; 
similarly celhilo-fibrous, -muscular, -tendinous, 
-vascular', cellulo-ctitaneous, pertaining jointly to 
the skin and subcutaneous connective tissue ; cel- 
lulo-membrcmous, pertaining to the ‘ cellular mem- 
brane’; cellulose} Otis, pertaining jointly to the 
‘ cellular ’ and ‘ serous ’ membranes. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Boi, (1848) I. 140 The disorganised 
cellulo-vascular structure. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . la/a 
A fibrous or cellulo-fibrous expansion. 1836 Ihid. I. 178/2 
A middle cellulo-tendinous raphd before and behind that 
intestine. 1847-0 Ibid. IV. 12^1 The cellulo- muscular 
structures of the limbs. 1857 Bullock tr. Caseattid Mid- 
wif. 40 A very thick layer of cellulo-adipose tissue. 1878 
T. Bryant PrcKt. Surs I. 27 Sores or ulcers, .of a cellulo- 
membranous kind. Ibid. 1 . 51 Cellulo-cutaneous forms of 
the disease. 

Celluloid (seditlloid), a. [f. L. cellula (see 
above) + -oid.] Having the form or appearance 
of cells. 

Celluloid (se-litHoid), sb. [loosely f. Cel- 

LUL-OSE sb. + -OID.] 

An artificial substance composed chiefly of cel- 
lulose, and much used as a substitute for ivory, 
bone, coral, etc., in the manufacture of knife- 
handles, piano-keys, billiard-balls, etc. 

Invented in America, and first patented in Gt. Britain 
in April 1871, as a material for dental plates. In its manu- 
facture the cellulose is first reduced by acids to pyroxyline 
(gun-cotton), camphor is then added, and the mixture 
subjected to immense hydraulic pressure. It may then 
be moulded by heat and pressure to wy shape, and it 
becomes hard, elastic, and capable of taking on a fine finish. 
(The Specification of Hyatt's first British patent (1871, No. 
1025) does not contain the name.) 

1^1 Brit. yrrtL X 3 eutal Sc. XIV. 364 The material is 
named the celluloid base, so called from the material of 
which itiscomposed. i&t* S pecif. Hyatt' sPatmtl^Q. 3101 
The.. manufacture of pyroxyline or soluble cotton into a 
solid (which is herein denominated ‘ celluloid '). 1881 Chainb. 
Inti. No. 909. 349 Celluloid . . is an imitation ivory composed 
of collodion and camphor. i88a WhitakePs A ^attack 
375/2 One of the most recent uses of the celluloid is for 
making type and engravers* blocks for printing from. 

Cellulose (se:li»Id<i's), a. 8c sb, [ad. mod, 1^. 
cellulbs-us, f. cellula, Cellule.] 

A. adj. Consisting of an aggregate of * cells ’ 
or small cavities ; full of minute caiuties. 

*753 [see Cellular 3.] xysj Manduit in Phil. Traits. 
XLIX. ao6 The base is of a stiffer and more cellulose tex- 
ture. 1:854 Woodward Mollusca it. 241 One small modiola 
makes its hole in the cellulose tunic of Ascidians. 

B. sb. [a.F. cellulose.'] One of the Amtloses, 
A substance, also called lignin, which constitutes 
the essential part of the solid framework of plants, 
and occurs to some extent in the animal body. 
It is amorphous, tasteless, inodorous, absolutely in- 
nutritions, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, dilute 
acids, and alkalis. The name, introdnced by 
Payen, has become the type of the other chemical 
terms in -OSE. Also attrtb., as in cellulose waJl. 

1835 Lihdley Introd. Bat. (1848} 1 . 6 The organic basis of 
the elementary organs is callra cellulose. 1869 Roscoe 
Blent. CJtem, (1874) 403 Gun Cotton, .is a substitution pro- 
duct, being cellulose in which three atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced by NOg, and is called trinitrosellulose. 1875 
Darwin Insectio. PI. vL 125 The gastric juice of animals 
does not attack cellulose. X877 Watts Powttes’ Chem. II. 
207 Cellulose.. in fine linen and cotton, which are almost 
entirely composed of it. x88s Vines Sachd Bat. 13 In the 
cell-plates cellulose walls are now formed. 

Hence Cellnlo'sio, of the nature of cellulose. 
x88x Nature XXV. 168 Cellulosic substances in their 
different isomeric states. 

CeUiUo'siiy. [f. as prec. + -irr.] The quality 
or condition of being cellulose ; also concr. a cel- 
lulose structiure. 

1839-47 1 'cuD Cycl. Anat. 111 . 1002/1 The eye is simply 
supported on the orbit by a quantity of loose cellulosity. 
i8m Owen in Circ. Sc. (1865) II. ya/i The cut surfaces 
will demonstrate the. .cellulosity of the divided bones. 

Cellnlous (se-Iii^los), a. [f. Cellule -f 
-oua. Cf. Fr. celluleux.] = Cellulose a.; con- 
sisting of a single cell or an aggregate of cells. 

x8oo Med. yml. IV. 276 To knowwhether the most solid, 
compact . . stony part of a bone were cellulous. 1839-47 
Todd Cycl Anat. 111 . 253/1 Cellulous hydatids are simple 
hags containing fluid x85a Dana Crttst, 1. 164 Hand and 
carpus with a cellulous sunace. 

CelO'logy (sxlfi-lodgi). [f. Gr. tumour 
+ -(o)LO(}Y.] That part of medical science which 
treats of hernia. z88x in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Celondine, obs. form of Celandiee. 
tCelO'Stomy, Obs. [ad. Gr. woiXoa-ro/Ja, f. 
koiKos hollow -(- ttrbpa mouth.] Hollowness of 
voice ; speaking with the mouth hollow. 

^ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Celostomy, when one speaks hollow 
in the mouth. 

CeloilOlliy. Surg. Also ke-. [ad. Gr. ier)\o- 
To/ua, f. tci/kri rupture + -Tojiia cutting,] The 
operation for strangulated hernia by cutting down 


and dividing the stricture. So CeTotome, 'the 
knife or instrument for performing celotomy’. 
1847 in Crug. 1878 Bryant Sutvery, Kelotomy. 
Celour, var. of Celube, Obs. 
t Celse, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. cels-us lofty.] 
Lofty, exalted. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737^ V. 233 Ample Munificence, 
ana Office celse. 

+ Celsitnde (sedsitiwd)- Obs. (exc. humorous). 
Also 6 aelcitud, 7 celc-, oelsitud. [a. F. celsi- 
tude, ad. L. celsitudo lofty carriage, also in late L. 
a title of honour, f. celsus lofty.] 

1. Lofty position, high rank ; dignity, eminence. 

c 1450 Crt. of Lone Ixxxviil, Honour to thee. Goddess of 

love, and to thy celsitude. 1500-20 D vsbml Gladet/te thme 
Queyne 7 Joy be and grace onto thi Selcitud ! 1563 Foxe 
A.^M. (1596) 16/2 This celsitude and regalitie of the pope. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, it. xxiL § 15 See what Celsitud of 
honor Plinius secundus attributeth to Traiane. x68o tr. 
Buchanan's De fttre Regni (i68p) 63 It doth over-shadow 
them all with the Top of its Celsitude. 

b. As a title or form of address ; = HiGEEESS. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 177, I beseik, he said, thi 
celsitude, Kxerce thi strenth. 1685 F. Spence Ho, Medici 
2^ His Celsitude gave him men to guard him. 

2. Loftiness, exaltation ; exalted diaracter. 
156^87 Foye a. 4 " Bf. (168.1) II. 094 Whose . . celsitude 

of mmd no man may sufficiently express. _ 1607 Schol. Disc, 
agst. Antichr. 185 Such a celsitude^of spirit, a 1761 W. Law 
BehmetCs Wks. (1765) 14 Sensibility, Finding, and Celsi- 
tude. 

8 . Height, tallness. humorous^ 

1678 Phillips, Celsitude, tallness, heighth. 1721-1800 
Bmley, Celsitude, Highness, Height, Talness. 1824 Scott 
RedgauntUt ch. i, Peter Peebles, in his usual plenitude of 
wig and celsitude of hat. 

tCe'lsity. Obs.—^ £f. L. «/>!« + -ity.] = 

prec. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Celt ^ (selt). Also Zlelt (kelt), [a. F. Celte, 
ad. L. Celia, sing, of Celiae, in Gr. K«Xtoi. (A later 
Gr. KiXrai, in Strabo, etc., was probably from L. 
Celtae.) For conjectures as to a possible deriva- 
tion, see Rhys, Celtic Britain ( 1884 ) 2 .] 

1. Hist. Applied to the ancient peoples of 
Western Europe, called by the Greeks KeArot, 
K^Arai, and by the Romans Celtae. 

The K«Xto( of the Greeks, also called roXarai, Galats, 
appear to have been the Gauls and their (continental) kin 
as a whole; Caesar the name Celts was restricted to 
the people of middle Gaul {Gallia Celtica), but most other 
Roman writers used it of all the Galli or Gauls, including 
the peoples in Spain and Upper Italy believ ed to be of the 
same language and race; the undents apparently never 
extended the name to the Britons. 

1607 Topsell Fotirf. Beasts 251 The Indians were wont 
to use no bridles, like the Graecians and Celts. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Celt, one bom in Gaul, x^ Warton Hist. 
Kiddtngton 67 (T.) This obstinate war between the insular 
Britons and the continental Celts. ^ 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VIII. 411 The Celts advanced vritbin five or six days' march 
of his camp. 

2. A general name applied in modern times to 
peoples speaking languages akin to those of the 
ancient GalB, including the Bretons in France, 
the Cornish, Welsh, £ish, Manx, and Gaelic 
of the British Isles. 

This modem use began in French, and in reference to 
the language and people of Brittany, as the presumed repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Gauls: with the recognition of 
linguistic affinities it was extended to the Cornish and 
Welsh, and so to the Irish, Manx, and Scottish Gaelic. 
Celtic has thus become a name for one of the great bnmches 
of the Aryan family of languages (see Celtic) ; and the 
name Celt has come to be applied to any one who speaks 
(or is descended from those who ^oke) any Celtic language. 
But it is not_ certain that these constitute one race ethno- 
logically; it is generally held that theyrroresent at_ least 
two 'races', markedly differing in physical characteristics. 
Popular notions, however, associate 'race' with language, 
and it is common to speak of the ' Celts' and ' Celtic race' 
as an ethnological uni^ having certain supposed physical 
and motal characteristics, especially as distinguished from 
‘ Saxon ' or ‘ Teuton '. 

[1703 Fezron {title). Antiquity de la Nation et de la 
laneue des Cdtes. 1706 Jones {fr. qfPezrori), Antiquities 
of Nations, more particularly of the Celtse or Gauls, taken 
to be originally the same people as our ancient Britains. 
*757 Tindal tr. RafitisHist- Eng. Introd. 7 Great Britain 
was peopled by the Celts or Gauls.) 1773 McQueen in 
Boswell fohnsoH Sept. 18, As they [Scytluans] were the 
ancestors of the Celts, the same religion might be in Asia 
Minor and Skye, 1842 Prichard Nat, Hist. Man 185 This 
race, who had probably been expelled by the Italian nations 
and the Celts from Italy and Gaul. -1831 D. yfiisaaPreh. 
Anti. (1S63) II. IV. i- t 82 The Celts of Britain are apparently 
the oldest among the Aryan races. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Race wks. (Bohn) II. ai If that be true . . that 
Celts love unity of power, and Saxons the representative 
principle. 

Hence Ce'ltified a. {nonce-wd.), made Celtic 
in fashion or garb. CeTtisb a., Celt-like, some- 
what Celtic. Ce'ltlsm, the distinctive character 
of the Celt, Celtlst, one who studies the Celtic 
languages. Celtiza'tion, a making Celtic ; con- 
version to being Celtic. 

1837 Lockhart Scott xx, 459 Sir Walter’s Celtified page- 
antry. 18M M Arnold in Cornh. Mag Mar. 289 A more 
attentive and impartial study of Celtism than it has yet ever 
received from us. Ibid. May ^47 Celtism is.. everywhere 
manifest still in the French nation. _ Ibid, Mar. 289 This is 
a very diffeient matter from the political and social Celtiza- 


tion of which certain enthusiasts dream. 1885 Aihetuemn 
17 Jan. 86/r The name of a French Celtlst. 

Celt 2 (selt). [ad. (reputed) Lat. celt-es (or 
^ celte, 'iceltis) 'stone-chisel, sculptor’s chisel’. 

The received or Clementine text of the Vulgate has in 
Job xix, 24 Stylo ferreo, et fltanbi latnma, vel celte scul- 
faiitur in silice ; but, though this is the reading of some 
MSS., the Codex Amiatinus and others read certe ‘ surely ’. 
Some hold certe to be the original reading (representing 
of the Heb., 'for ever’ of the Eng., which is not ex- 
pressed by the LXX), and take celte as an erroneous alter- 
ation of some kind ; others think celte a genuine word, and 
suppose that it was originally a marginal gloss on stylo, 
which was erroneously t^en into the text, and subsequently 
altered to certe by some one to whom it was perhaps un- 
familiar. But the independent evidence for a word celtes or 
celte is slender. The 'vetus inscriptio Roms’, cited by 
Du Cange, is a late forgery, and celte in it is app. from, 
the Vulgate. One of the miscellaneous undated glosses 111 
the Glossariura C. Labbaei (Stephens' Thesauru^ is TAu- 
^eiov Celte ', but this is prob. later than the Vulgate valiant 
reading, and may be founded on it. Later also than the 
Vulgate is the gloss on Sidonlus Efisi. vii. 3 {A need, Oxon., 
Class. Ser. I. v. p. xJ. and 50) ' Hoc cneltau, ut hoc celte, celtis, 
instrumentum est quo caelatur,' which shows the ordinary 
explanation of the word in the Middle Ages. Celtes occurs 
however in two charters given in Lacomblet Urkmtdenhttch 
fur die Geschichte^ des Niederrheins, II. _33i (anno 1267) 

‘ meatum seu transitum . . ex fovea capltull Coloniensis, ad 
educendum. celtes seu fraemfna lapidum per viam eandem', 
and II. 382 (anno 13*1)) ‘ quod nullt frangentes lapides seu 
alii quicumque proicient seu mittent celtes seu alia frag- 
menta in ipsam^foveam’. Here the meaning is ' pieces or 
fragments, ? chips’, of stone; the relation of this to the 
Vulgate word is uncertain. In Welsh, vtaen celli, with the 
assumed meaning ‘flint stone', occurs in the Triads of 
Wisdom (i6-i7th c.), in Myv. Arch. III. 2^ ; and cellt is 
also said to be (or to have been] known in Breconshire, in 
the sense of ‘shell’ of a nut, etc.; but the status of the 
word is altogether obscure, and its alleged senses help the 
question little. In any case, celtes, whatever its orgm and 
character, was assumed, on the authority of the Vulgate, to 
be a genuine word ; and, as such, the term was admitted 
into the technical vocabulary of Archteology, about 1700 
‘ In Beger’s Thesaurus Brandenburgicus 1^6 a bronze celt 
adapted for insertion in its haft is described under the name 
of celtes' (LI. Jewitt Half-hours atnonj^ Eng. Antig. 1877, 
p. 32^. Apparently the general adoption of the word by 
antiquaries was influenced by a fancied etymological con- 
nexion with CsLTt : thus the Grand Diet, of Larousse 
explains it as ' sorte de bache ganloise en bronze ’.] 

An implement with chisel-shaped edge, of bronze 
or stone (but sometimes of iron), found among 
the remains of prehistoric man. It appears to 
have served for a variety of purposes, as a hoe, 
chisel, or axe, and perhaps as a weapon of war. 
Some specimens in bronze are flat, others flanged, 
others winged, others have sockets to receive a 
handle, and one, or two, ear-like ansae, or loops. 

1715 A. Pennecuik Descr. Tweeddale 203 note (Jam.), 
Supposed to be the ancient weapon called the stone celt. 
»3z-69 De Foe Tour Gt, Bnt. I. 309 In the great long 
Barrow, farthest North from Stone-henge . .was found one 
of those Brass Instruments called Celts. 171^ Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. CXXXVl. 42S Most probably celts were 
originally chopping tools. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol, (1875) 
1 . 1, i. 3 'The. stone hatchets, called Celts, found in our p^t 
bogs. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann, (1863} I. ir. iv. 383 The 
Bronze emt . . is found in various sizes and degrees of orna- 
ment. x866 Laing Prek. Rem. Caithii. 40 The hammers or 
celts are almost all natural stones from the beach. _ 1878 
W H. Dall Later Preh. Man 8 A skeleton interred in the 
earth, together with the remains of a small iron celt, 
b. Comb., as celt-maker. 

1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 17 The celt-makers never cast 
their axes as we dp ours, with a transverse hole, through 
which the handle might pass. 

'I' Ce'lter. Obs. A woollen fabric. 

1597 in Jeafireson Middlesex County Eec. 1 . 240. 

Celtic (se'ltik), a. Also Eeltio (ke'ltik). [a. 
F. ctltique or ad. L. ceUic-us of the Celts.] 

1. Hist. & Archmol. Of or belonging to the 
ancient Celtae and their presumed congeners. 

1^ Blount Glossogr., Celtigue, pertaining to the people 
of Ganl. 1667 Milton P, L. i. 521 Who. .ore the Celtic 
[Fields] roam’d the utmost Isles, tr. Keysler^s Tran. 

(1760) I. Introd. 10 Fragments of Celtic idols lately dis- 
covered in the cathedral at Paris, 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VI. 3 Drawing a Celtic sword from beneath his garments. 
zS8o Boyd Dawkins Early Matt in Britain xii. 344 Various 
carvings in spirals, concentric circles, flamboyants and zig- 
zags, forming part of the prehistoric series defined by_Mr. 
Franks as the late Celtic, 1884 Rhys Celtic Brit. 2 Britain 
was considered to be outside the Celtic world. 

2. Epithet of the languages and peoples akin to 
the ancient Celtic ; particularly, of the great branch 
of the Aryan family of languages which includes 
Breton, Welsh, Irish, Manx, Scotch Gaelic, the 
extinct Cornish, and the ancient languages which 
they represent. Also absol. = Celtic tongue, 

1707 E. Lluyo Archaeol. Brit. Pref. C, The Latin-Celtic 
or Comparative Vocabulary [cf. p. 290]. 1739 D, Malcolm 
{title), Collection of Letters, .in which the usefulness of the 
Celtic is instanced in illustrating the antiquities of the 
British Isles. 1764R0WL. Jones {title). An English, Celtic, 
Greek, and Latm-English Lexicon. 1839 Keightlev Hist. 
Eng. I. 78 Beneath them [Norsemen] were the Celtic princes. 
1844 STe.in,tr Arnold’s Life 4- Carr, I. v- 245 note. Feud- 
ality is especially Keltic and barbarian, x&u McCulloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 317 The people, .being of Scan- 
dinavian, and not Celtic origin. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. 
Amu (1863) II. II. iii. 366 Bronze weapons . . of a bright 
yellow colour, like brass or gilded metal — ^to these the term. 
Celtic brass is often applied. 1859 jEfHSoN Brittany L z 
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[The peasant-girl] relates the Celtic fairy-taloj or the 
inedueval legend, itoi Tv lor Prim. Cult. I. 40 The 
keeping up of an old Kelticart. 1876 BsKcaorr V. S . 

HI. iv. 3SI The Nonnan-Iris,h and Celtic-Irish were drawn 
nearer to one another by comnlon sorrows. 1886 W. Stokes 
in I'raia. Philol. Soc’ 20a The Neo-Celtic verb substan- 
tive. Ibid. ai8 In Old-Celtic bate. 219 The forms must in 
proto-celtic have ended In vowels. 242 Both forms in 
Celtic are toneless proclitics. 

Hence CeTticallyflofe'.j in Celtic fashion. 'j‘Oe' 1 - 
ticaiL a. — Celtic ; spec, of Gallia Celtica. OeTti- 
tasm, (a.) a Celtic custom or expression; 
devotion to Celtic customs. Celti'city, Celtic 
quality or character. CeTticise a. trans. to 
put into a Celtic form ; to adapt to Celtic' use ; 
b. hitr. to adopt Celtic fashions or usages. 

1697 Topsell Feur.f. Beasts i6s, I wrote these things, 
and dedicated the Celtican spoils. 1837 Prosed s Mag. XV. 
556 Fin Mac Cowl, or, to spell him more Celticaliy, Fionn 
Mac Cumhait. 18^5 Milmah Lat. Chr. (11164) IX. mv'. vii. 
225 wde. His Celtiasm appears from his obstinate adherence 
to the ancient British usage about Easter. liWa G. Allem 
in Naistre Studies 175 This element [Euskarian] was Cel- 
ticized, but not exterminated, by the Aryan Celts. 1885-6 
Whitley Stokes Celtic Decl. 43 The Novara inscription, 
the celdcity of which cannot possibly be doubted. 
Celtified, Celtish, etc. : see Celt 
Celto-, combining form of Celt l [after Greek 
analogies], as in CeltoTogist, CeTtologfue, a 
student of the Celtic languages or of Celtic eth- 
nology and antiquities. Celtoma'niac, one who 
is crazy on Celtic matters ; esp. one who pretends 
to derive all languages from Celtic. Oe'ltophll, 
a friend of the Celts and Celtic studies. Celto- 
Boman, relating to a mixture of Celtic and 
Homan; etc. 

1887 A theuseum 3 Sept. 305/2 The issue of these facsimiles 
[of Indi MSS.] has vastly lightened the labours of Celto- 
logists. x886 Academy 27 Mar. 223/2 The most rising of 
the French Celtologues. 1883 Amencan VII. 6 The Celto- 
noaniac. .wanted to identify some American language with 
the Welsh. x886 Lije Str P. Christisan II. xvii. 453 A 
Celtophil whom no bom Gaul surpasses for Celtic lore and 
zeal. 

tCe'liire. Ohs. Forms: 4 celnre, aeluxe, 
oylour, 4-5 sylnre, 5 oelour, -ar, seler, selowyr, 
silour, sylour, syllure, sillour, siller, ()-6 
selour, 6 eeUer, cellar, seller, ceUer. [The 
derivation presents many points of obscurity, some 
of which are touched on under the related Ceil w., 
while others attach to the history of this particular 
derivative. Celure presupposes an OF. or AF. 
*{eleure, *celure, answering to L. cse~, celStura\ 
celour, if a genuine form, might answer to an OF. 
*celeoir, *celoir=‘'L. eeldionttm ; both these L. 
forms occur in med.L., chiefly in sense ‘ canopy 
and both are in ME. Vocabularies glossed by 
cehirc', but of the required OF. words no exam- 
ples have yet been found. The L. words were of 
course derivatives of cseldre or celare ; see Ceil.] 

A canopy covering a bed, dais, altar, etc., or 
carried above the Host daring a procession. Also 
the hangings of a bed, the tapestry of a wall, a 
screen of -diapery. jRood celure : a canopy over 
the rood. 

c 1340 Gow. 4 Gr. Knt. 76 Guenoie . . Dressed on >e dere 
des . .a selure hir ouer. 14x8 E. E. Wills 36 A bed of Lyn 
wit a hool silour and Couerlet. .also a bed of red and grene 
dimi Selour. a X440 Sir Degrev. 1474 Hur bede was off 
aszure With testur and celure. f x^ Prom^. Pare. 456 
Sylure, of valle [».r. of a walle] or a nother thynge, ceui- 
tura, celamen. CX450 Poe, in Wr.-Wulcker57i Celatorimu, 
a celour or a coverlet, c 14^ Bk. Curtasye 445 in Babees 
Bh. (t868) 313 Two beddys. Pat henget shalle be with hole 
sylour. c X475 Poc. in Wr.-Wulcker 776 Hoc supralectuvi, 
a selowyr. X483 Cath. At^l. 340 A Sylour, auahatrum 
[‘anabatrum, coriina' (curtain) Gloss, m Du Cange, ed. 
1883]. 1494 Will of Sclatter (Somerset Ho.), Two celars 
of ookeoon of them to be sette ouer the aulter. c 1494 Art, 
Hen. PII in Househ. Ord, (1790) 126 The font to bee 
hanged with a riche siller over. 1520 Latte. Wills I. 38, 
I beimethe unto the roode seller off Manchester xlr. X5Z5 
Ld. Berners Frvm. II, clvii. [chii.] 434 The lytter had a 
teller of a thynne fyne clothe of sylke. xgay Ibid. I. 33 My 
body to be butyed in the Churche off Croston under the 
rode celler afore the chancel. 1530 Palsgr. 203/2 Cellar 
for a bedde, del de lit. 1553 Lcatc, Wills 1 , 105 One seller 
& tester of reede and gieene seye w*'* curtens of the same. 

t ? =s Ceiling 4, 5. 

c 1394 P. PI, Crede sot As a greet chlrche . . wil> semlich 
selvue y-set on Ioffe, c 1400 Maundbv. xxii. Mg Of gold 
& Sylver..he maketh cylouis, Pyleres, & Paumentes, 
ui his Palays. 

Hence i* CeTnxed ppl. a., canopied; overarched. 
fCeTnxing, (« 7 &««g-)=CELUBE i. 

c 1430 Lydc. Cmnpl. £ 1 . Jcitt, viii, Celured eke alofte With 
bowys gren^ 1558 Wills 4 Ino. N. C. (1835) 1 . 184 Another 
pressoure with a portall and y® sillerin^ in the parler. 

CelwyUy, var. of Selwtllt, Ohs. 

Cely, var. of Sely o, Obs. blessed, 

Celycalle, var. of Cblioal a. Obs, 

Celydoine, -don, -doim, var. flf. Cblidont. 
Cemljalist (se-mhalist). Mtts, rare. [f. It. 
cemhato, properly cymbal or dulcimer, but used in 
musical scores (abbreviated irom clavicenihald) for 
the harpsichord or pianoforte part : see -IST.] 
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One who plays the pianoforte in an orchestra. 

1871 E. Graeme Beethoven ii. (1876) 21 Ludwig was ap- 
pointed cembalist at the orchestra, Le. to preside at the 
pianoforte. X878 Grove Diet. Mtts. I. 37 Organist to the 
cathedral and cembalist to the court at Salzburg. 

Ceme, obs. form of Seam, measure of com. 
Ceme, -yn, cemely, -nesse, obs. ff. Seem-. 
Cemelyn, obs. var. of Semble v. Obs. 
Cemenary, ohs. var. of Seminaby. 

Cement (siinemt, se'ment), sb. Forms : 3-5 
syment, 4 siment, 5-7 cy-, sement, 5 soymeut, 
syiuomde, 6 scimaut, symunt, 6-7 cimeut, 7 
seiment, symond, cemente, coement, 8 sce- 
meut, 6— cement. [ME. cyment, a. OF. ciment 
(=Pr. cimen, Sp., Pg. cimento) •.—'L. csement-um 
(in late L. cimentum), contr. for cxdiinenium. 
rough unhewn stone, chip, lit. ' cutting ‘ produce 
of cutting or chipping f. csedSre to cut. In 
i6th c. altered to cettteni after the L. form. The 
pronunciation ce'vient is found fiom 14th c., but 
is now almost supeiseded by cement, after the 
vb. 

The name appears to Iiave been given to broken or 
pounded stone, tiles, etc. mixed with hme to form a setting 
mortar, and at length to the mortar or plaster so formed, 
whence it passed into the modem sense of strong setting 
mortar, or of mortar generally, however made.] 

1 . A substance used to bind the stones or bricks 
of a building firmly together, to cover floors, to 
form walls, terraces, etc., which, being applied in 
a soft and pasty state, afterwards hardens into 
a stony consistency; esp. a strong mortar, pro- 
duced by the calcination of a natural or artificial 
mixture of calcareous and argillaceous matter. 

Hydraulic cements harden under water, and are used for 
piers, dock-walls, etc. Roman cement, like all the hy- 
draulic cements, is an argillaceous lime. Portland cement 
is so called because it resembles in colour the Portland 
stone. It is prepared by calcining a mixture of the clayey 
mud of the Thames with a proper propoition of chalk 
(lire). 

c 1300 K. Alts. 6ij7 A clay. .Strong so yren, ston, or sy- 
nent. c X3aa Seuytt Sag. (W.) 2125 The fir. falsed the si- 
ment, and the ston, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. 
xxiv. (Tollem. MS ), Lyme. .is a stonbrente ; bymedlynge 
)>erof with sonde and water sement is made, c x^o Pallad. 
on Husb. VI. rgo This scyment, bryk, stoon, cley togeSer 
drie. C144Q York Myst. viii 102 Sadly sette it with sy- 
monde froe. XS34 Ln. Berners Gold Bk. M. A urel, (1546) 
Hrji With diuers stones and one ciment. 1662 Gerbier 
Prim. 20 Their Lime . . composed a Seiment, which 
joyned with Stone (or Brick) made an inseparable union. 
17x2 Blackmorb Creation i. 230 For want of cement strong 
enough to bind The structure fast. 179X Smeaton Edy stone 
L. § 172 Nothing in the way of (Jement would answer 
our end, but what would adhere to a moist surface, and 
become hard. x8a3 P. Nicholson Praet. Build. 329 Ce- 
ment, or mortar, is a preparadon of lime and sand, nuxed 
with water. x8sx Richardson Geol. 361 Ovate nodules of 
argillaceous limestone, .named seftana . . extensively used 
for cement. x86a Darwin Pertil, Orchids i. 15 Setting 
like a cement hard and dry in a few minutes' time. 

2 . gm. Any substance applied in a soft or glu- 
tinous state to the surfaces of solid bodies to make 
them cohere firmly. 

x^2 Bdlleyn Bk. Simples 85 a, Whan stone pottes be 
br^en, what is better to glew them againe . . like the Sy- 
munt made of Cheese. x64x Pestry Bks. (Surtees) lox Wax, 
rossel, and stone pitch to make symond for mending the 
fount stone broken by the Scotts. 1664 Power Eap. Philos. 
11. 97 No Air could pierce the Ccement, that luted the Glass 
and Lead-Pipe together. xy74 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) 
VII, 3 The fluids of the animal itself furnish the cement, 
X839-60 Ure Diet. Arts s.v. (L.), The diamond cement . . 
which is sold as a secret at an absurdly dear price, is com- 
posed of isinglass soaked in water . . to which a little gum 
resin, ammoniac, or galbanum, and resin mastic are added. 
X884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 48 The cement generally 
used by engravers . . to fit thrir work is composed of four 
parts of pitch, two of plaster of Paris, and one of resin. 

b. Any uniting medium or substance, rare. 

X604 E. G[rimston] D'Acostds Hist. Indies i. iii. 11 Any 

other ciment or uniting to the earth then the Element of 
water. 1794 Sullivan View Hat. 1, 466 The quantity of 
air discharged ffom metals, is supposed to be the cement 
or principle, which unites all the parts together, 

c. Jig. A principle of union, 

x^ Shake. Ant 4 Cl. ra. iL eg The peece of Vertue 
which is set Betwixt vs, as the Cyment of our lone To keepe 
it builded. x6ot Chapman BussyD’Avtb, (1613) K iijK But 
Friendship is the Sement of two mindes. X742 R. Blair 
Grave 88 Friendship 1 mysterious cement of the soul ! i 8 z 6 
E. Irving Babylon I. iii, 246 Futh is the cement of all 
domestic and social union. 1872 Bagbrot Physics 4 Pol, 
(1876) 184 Custom was in early days the cement of society. 

3 . transf, A substance resembling cement, used 
for some other purpose; e.g. for stopping teeth. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. n. xxxv. 152 Staues of drye 
wode all holowe withinne and full of fyre of cyment of oyle 
and of towe, x6a5 W. Bealds Patent in Atridgm. Specif, 
(1862) I Ceiten compounded stuffes and waters called . . 
cement or dressing for shippes. z88x Syd, Soc, Lex., Ce- 
ment,^ a term applied to certain soft compounds used for 
stopping of carious teeth. 

4 . Fhys. The bony tissue forming the outer 
crust of the fang of the tooth. 

*840-52 Todd Cycl. Anat, IV, 865/1 ‘Cement’ always 
riosely corresponds in texture with the osseous tissue. x8ss 
Owen Skel. 4 Teeth 104. 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat, 250 
The cement invests the fang. 


5. Mining. (See quot.) 

x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Cement (Australia and Pa- 
cific!, gravel firmly held in a silicious matrix, or the matrix 
itself. 

0 . attrib. and Comb., as cement-covered, -form- 
fwg’adjs. ; cement-cell, a Cell (14 c) foimed of a 
ring of cement ; cement-copper (see quot.) ; oe- 
ment-duot {Zool.), a duct in (iirripeds which 
conveys through the antenna the ‘ cement ’ by 
which the animal attaches Itself ; cement-gland, 
the gland at the base of each antenna which 
secretes this cement ; cement-gold, -silver, -steel 
(see quots.); cement-stone, a nodule of argil- 
laceous limestone occurring embedded in clay, 
from which cement is made ; cement wall, ce- 
ment-water (see quots.). 

x88x Carpenter Microscope 214 A ' ‘‘cement-cell ’ answers 
this purpose very well. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., 
*Cetnent-copper, copper piecipitated from solution. 1849-52 
Todd Cycl. A nat. IV. 896/2 The *cement-covered cylindrical 
base of the tooth. 1855 Owen Skel. 4 Teeth 292 The enamel 
organ and *cement-forming capsule. 187X T. R. Jones.i4«2w. 
Kingd. .^8 In each of the antennse there is situated a duct, 
derived from a large glandular body (the *cement-gland_). 
x88x ^YMOND Mining Gloss,, ‘‘■Cement-gold, gold precipi- 
tated in fine particles from solution. Ibid. ‘*Cement-silver, 
.silver ^ecipitated from solution, usually bycopper. Ibid. s.y. 
Steel, Blister or “cement-steel is made by carburizing wrought 
iron bars by packing them in charcoal powder and heating 
without access of air. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxxv. 
(1B78) 611 ‘‘Cement stones are also found.. in the Eocene 
stiata. X875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 824 The Blue Lias cement- 
stones are considered the strongest water-limes of this 
country. x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 457/1 A “Cement 
Wall, is a wall made of River Pebbles, or Marble Stones 
split in the middle. X76Z tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. I. 50 
“Cement-Waters, that contain the vitriolic copper ; and on 
laying clean iron in them they corrode its particles, and 
substitute others of coppei. 

Hence Ceme'utless a., devoid of cement. 

1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. IV. v. xix. § 12 Rough with 
cementless and jagged brick. 

Cement (s/me-nt), v. Forms : 4 syment, 4-7 
csoneut, 7 ciment, simmeut, 7- cement, [f. 
prec. sb. Cf. F. cimenter.] 

1 . trans. To imite (solid bodies) with cement. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Cousc. 9068 Alle maneie of precyouse 

stanes sere, Cymented with gold, c X400 Maundev. xxvi. 
s68 Of grete Stones and passynge huge, wel .symented. 
X624 Heywood Gnnaik, ii. 92 The pallace of Cyrus . . the 
stones of which \vere simmented together with gold. 1781 
Gibbon Decl, 4 F, III. 80 Large stones . firmly cemented 
with lead and iron. 1872 Yeats Grenoth Comm. 24 Bricks 
. .cemented with bitumen, 

b. transf. To unite as with cement ; to cause 
to cohere firmly. 

xfi6o Sharrock Vegetables 71 That the buds may be fast 
cemented before frosts leturn. 1727 Swibt City Shower, 
Dust cemented by the rain X878 Huxley Physiogr. 190 
The molten matter. .cements the loose ashes and cindeis 
into a compact mass. 

c. Alchemy. (See Cementing vhl, sb.) 

2 . Jig. 

x6o6 SHAim. Ant. 4 Cl. ii. i. 48 How the feare of vs May 
Ciment their diuisions. 1665 Manley Grofins’ Lovi-C. 
Warrs 677 The Common-wealth, which had been built and 
cemented with the blood of their Fathers and Rinred. 1761 
Hume Hist. Eng. I. ii. 39 The kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
. . seemed to be firmly cemented into one state under Egbert. 
X867 Freeman Harm. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 455 'The alliance 
was cemented by a treaty of marriage. 

3 . To apply cement to (a surface) ; to coat or 
line with cement, so as to make water-tight. 

x886 Law Times LXXXI. 60/1 To cleanse, level, and 
cement the bottom of the pool. 

4 . intr. (for rejl.). To cohere firmly by the ap- 
plication of cement ; to stick. 

X677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 259 Morter doth not 
Cement so strongly to the Bricks when it dries hastily. 
<*1700 Atkins Pari. ^ Pol. Tracts (1734) 191 Iron mixed 
with Clay, that can never cleave one to another, nor cement. 
*739 Sharp Surg. (J.), [The parts of a wound] will., cement 
like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another. 
fig. x66o Bonde Scut. Reg, 368 So these knaves cemented 
together again, like a Snakes tail. 176X-X Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806) V. Ixvi. 47 The allies, .were not likely to cement soon 
in any new confederacy. iBox T. Jeiterson IFWf. (1B30) 
III. 465 They will, .cement and form one mass with us, 
Cemen'fcal (sfme-ntal), a. Fhys. [f. Cement 
sb. -I- -AL.] Relating to the cement of the teeth. 
1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 927/2 The cemental tubuli. 
t Cemeutary. Ohs. [f. L. csementSri-us 
stone-mason : see Cement and -aby.] (See quot.) 

X586 Ferns Bias. Gentrie 72 Architecture . . deuideth it 
selfe . . into two kindes : the first, called Cementarie, or 
masonrie (conuersant in the working of stone) ; the other 
Carpentarie. x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 68/1. 
Cementation (stment^t-rsn), [f. Cement v. 

-H -ATION.] 

1 . The action or process of cementing or produc- 
ing cohesion ; the state of cohesion thus produced. 
Also Jig. 

x66o Sharrock Pegetables 69 Strengthen those that are 
weak with a stick tyed above and below the grafted place. , 
till the cementation be made and confirmed, X799 Rirwan 
Geol. Ess. 109 Earthy substances acquire a stony hardness 
. .from . . concretion, cementation. x8x8 Scoresby in Ann. 
Reg., 543 The cementation.. of the pieces of a closely 

aggregated pack [ofice]. X836 MARHYATilfiV&A, Ea^ xxxvii, 
To this inequality . .society owes its firmest cementation. 
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2 . * The process l>y wliicdi one solid is* made to 
penetrate and combine 'with another at a high tem- 
perature so as to change the properties of one of 
them, without liquefaction taWng place’ (Watts 
JDict. Chem.'). 

XS94 Pc-AT yewell-ho. iii. 86 Cementations, Blaunchers, 
and Citrinations. z6o5 Tihme Qtefrsit. i. xiii, 6i Their 
colours may he taken away by cementation and reuerbera- 
tion. 1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 5 loi. i6s Make a good 
fire of Charcole about it, which is called a Wheel-fire of 
cementation. 1696 Puilups, Ceiueniatimiy in Chymistry 
it is used for the purifying of Gold, by laying plates of Gold 
in the midst of Ponders made of Brick and Vitriol, enclos’d 
in a close slop'd Vessel, and set in a Fire of Reverberation. 
1750 Phil, Trans. XLVI. 593 Gold, .could not be separated 
from the Flatina. .either by Cementation, or by the more 
ordinary Operations with Lead and Antimony. i8z8 Fara- 
day Res. xvi. (rSao) 65 An attempt . .to procure the alloy 

of steel mth silver by cementation : a small piece of steel 
wrapped in mlver leaf, .was put into a crucible. 

b. Spec. ‘ The conversion of iron into steel by 
absorption of carbon . . . from a mass of ground 
charcoal in which it lies embedded while exposed 
to strong ignition ’ (Watts Diet. Chem.'). 

1780 J.T. Dillon Trwv. Spain (1781) 142 Steel is made 
by fusion or cementation. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ 
Art 1 . 4 If the cementation be continued too long, the steel 
becomes porous . . and incapable of being welded. 1862 
Timbs Year-bh. Facts 189 The theory of Cementation, or 
conversion of iron into steel, has undergone a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

3 . The process of encasing or lining with cement. 

x8B6 Pall Mall G. ao Sept, 3/2 Cementation as a substitute 

for cremation . . Encase the body in cement . . and you 1 emove 
sanitary objections, and observe the formalities of the ritual. 

Ceme'Utatory, a. [f. on analogy of prec. as 
if from a L. vb. *cgementare : see -obt.] Of cement- 
ing quality ; pertaining to cementation. 

1828-32 Webster, Cementatoty, cementing; having the 
quality of uniting firmly. 

Cemeuter (sAnemtai). [f. Cbmenx n. 

One who or that which cements. 

a 173s Locks (J.) Language which was to be the great in- 
stranient and cementer of society [but the accepted reading 
in Hmn. Und. lu. i, init. is ‘ common tie s8i6 J. Law- 
rence in Monthly M^. XLII. 296 Salts, the . . cementers 
of all elementary bodies. 1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metals 
1 . 2^ The cementers and melters affect more or less mystery 
in their methods. 

Ceme’nting, nbl. si. [f. Cement v. + -inoI.] 

1 . The action of uniting with or as -with cement. 

1677 Moxoh MecA. Eaerc. 11703) 241 The Cementing or 

joining of Tiles, as well as Bricks together. x868 E.Ed- 
WARDS Raleigh I. viii. laa The cementing of an old friend- 
ship. 

2. Alchemy. = Cementation a. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yent. Prol. 4 T. 264 Oure cement, 
ynge and fermentacioun. 1584 R. Scot Discav. Witclar, 
xrv. 1 , Mysticall termes of art ; as (for a tast) their subliming, 
amalg^ing . . cementing. 1684 Boyle Poroiun. Bod. vii. 
108 [Copper] put into a Crucible or Cementing Pot. 

Ceme*nting', ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 
T hat cements or unites firmly ; lit. and 
i8oa Playfair Illvstr. Hutton. The, Without the help 
of any cementing substances, x8^ Robertson Lectures ii, 
50 The cementing principle of society. 

CementitlO'as (Sfmenti'jhs), a. rare. [An- 
swering in form to L. cmnesitTcius of tlie nature of 
unhewn stones ; but referred in sense to the modern 
Cement.] Of the nature of cement. 

1828-^2 in Webster. 1883 Times 24 Oct. 3 With its 
cementitious matter, 

II Cementiun. Lat. form of Cement ; occas. 
nsed in some senses, esp. 4. 

x6i2 Woodall Sure. Mate Wks, (1653) 268 Cementum is 
a mineral matter like lute, .wheiewith metals spred over are 
reverbetated to cement, 1842 E. Wilson Anat, Vade M. 
^ The cortical substance, or cementum . . of the tooth. 1859 
Jf. Tomfs Denial Surg. (1873) 40 The cementum or the 
enamel forming the common investment. 

Geuetenal (semfti^'iial), a. Also 7 cemi- 
terial(l, coemeterial. [f. on L. type *c(smeteridl- 
«, f. cameteri-ttm Cembtbet : see -al.] Belong- 
ing or relating to a cemetery. 

1606 W. Birnie {title), The Blame of Xlrk-Buriall, tending 
to perswi^e Cemiteriall Civilitie, 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, iii, 40 The Cemiteiiall Cels of ancient Christians. 
1833 D. Rock Hiertirff. (1851) S5S The cemeterial chapels 
in the catacombs. x8sx D. Wilson (1863) I iii. 

67 Cemeterial tumuli. 

Cemetery (semi't^ri). Foims : 5 oymytery, 
-torye, cymitory, eymetorye, cimiteri, 6 eimi- 
torie, -tory, oemitorie, ccemiteri, 6-7 cemi- 
terie, 7 oemitory, cyme-, oimitery, scemeterie, 
cyme-, oymitier, 7-8 coame-, ccemitery, 8 
cemitery, oenve-, coemitary, 8- cemetery, [ad. 
L. caenieterium, ad. Gr. teoifojT-^piov dormitory, 
(in Christian ■writers) burial-ground.] 

A place, usually a ground, set apart for the 
burial of the dead. 

a. Originally applied to the Roman underground 
cemeteries or Catacombs. 

[X387 Twvisa (Rolls) V. 65 A chirche hawe at Rome 

. .hatte cimitorium calixty.] X460 Capgrave CAron, 67 Ani- 
cetus . . was hiried in the cymy tery of Kalixt. X4fo Caxton 
Citron. Eng. iv. (x52o) 37/2 He ordeyned the Cimiteri where 
many a thousande mar^s is buryed. a X638 Mede Whs. 
in. (1672) 679 Had the Christians long before used to keep 
Vot. II. 


their Assemblies at the Coemiteries and Monuments of their 
Martyrs. X84X W. Spalding Italy if- It. I si, IL 37 Beyond 
which there extend, in everyone of the cemeteries, galleries 
choked up. x8S5 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola ii. ii, Ine very 
name of cemetery suggests that it is only a place where 
many lie, as in a dormitory, slumbering for a while, 
t b. The consecrated endosure round a church ; 
a dmrehyard. Obs. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 243 Two cymytoyres or diirche- 
yerdes. _xS3o-x Act oaHeu. VIII, c. 14 Any parishe chtirche, 
Clmitorie, or other lyke halowed place, ifoi F. Godwin 
Bps. of Eng. 321 [He] was buried in the Cemitoiy or church- 
yard of his owne church. 1644 Evelyn Mem. 11857) 1 . 73 
About this cathedral is a very spacious cemetery. 2771 
A7itiq. Sarish. 74. x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl. 772 The place 
on which the buildings of the Parliament Square stand was 
formerly the cemetery of St. Giles. 

e. A burial-ground generally; now esp. a 
large public park or ground laid out expressly 
for the interment of the dead, and not being the 
'yard’ of any church. 

1613 Pl'rckss Pilgr. I. v.vii. 411 , 1 saw a certaine Coemi- 
terium or bmying-place, then whidt 1 had never seene a 
fairer sight, -mx Addison Sped. No. go y 2 It is for this 
Reason (says Plato) that the Souls of the Dead appear fre- 
quently in Coemiteries. 17^ Phil. Tratts. XLVIll. 337 A 
public coemetery . .was highly requisite. 1841 Lane A rah. 
Nis, I. 71 The women often stay all the days of the festival 
in the cemeteries. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ FI, II. 119 , 1 should 
have been in the Protestant Cemetery at Puerto Blanco. 
Mod. He was buried in Abney Park Cemetery. 

d./^. 

1704 Swift Bait, Bis , It is with libraries as with other 
coemeteries. 1872 O. W. Holmes Foei. Break/. T. ii. 70 
The old folios that fill the shelves all round the great ceme- 
tery of past transactions of which he is the sexton. 3886 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlv. 7 That the goodness of the 
living God should be buried in the cemetery of silence. 
Cemiterie, obs. form of Scimitab. 

Cemmed, ME. form of hetnbed, combed. 
Cemster, var. of Kempsteb, Obs. 

Cemy, var. of Sbmy, Obs. 

Cenacle (se-nak’l). [a. F. cSnacle, ad. L. cdtci- 
culum dining-room, f. cma the mid-day or after- 
noon meal, 'dinner’, ‘supper*; in the Vulgate used 
of the ' upper room ’ in which the Last Supper was 
eaten, whence its chief use in the modem langs. 
Also used in Latin form.] 

A supping room; an upper chamber; esp, the 
upper room in which the Last Supper was held, 
and in which the apostles met after the Ascension. 

a 1400 Cmt. Mysi. (r84i) 17 In Hiemsalem. were gaderyd 
xij opynly To the Cenacle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 328/3 
A fayr Cenacle honestly arayed with al maner of deyntes. 
X49X — Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) ui. xix, (1495) 3 ®* h/a Danyell 
the prophete . .was thre tymes in the cenacle and prayed 
god deuoutly. 2838 Faber JIavier 220 A new tongue . , 
added to the mai^ ancient ones which . . had first found 
expression in the Cenacle of Judea. 

Cenanthy (sfnse'njd). Bot. [as if ad. Gr. 
*K€vai> 9 ia, f. Htvbs empty + avBos flower.] The 
absence of stamens and pistils in a flower. 
z88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Ceua'tion. Obs. {ai.'L.cmdtidn-emd.imag- 
room (etymologically, noun of action from cmdre 
to dine, sup.)] Dining, supping. 

2599 A. M. tr. GabeBioueVs Bk. Physicke 42/a Your cena- 
tione must be moderate and sober, and your sleepe suffi- 
ciente. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vii. 309 The 
roomes of coenation in the Summer. 

t Ce'natory, a. Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. cend^ 
toriits pertaining to dinnex.] Relating or pertain- 
ing to dinner or supper. 

165a Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi, 206 The Romans 
washed, were anointed and wore a cenatory garment, 
Cence, var. of Cense sb.^ Obs., census, tribute, 
t Ccnchrine, ceuchris. Obs. [ad. Gr. 
Kt'/XP^vTis, Keyxp'^s, L. ceiuhris, f. KiyxP°^ millet] 
A kind of snake mentioned by the ancients: 'a 
serpent with millet-like protuberances on the skin’ 
(Liddell & Scott). (Hence, in mod. ZooL, Cen- 
chrina, a genus of the Rattlesnake family.) 

x6o8 Topsell Serpents 743 Of the Millet or Cenchrine. 
1627 May Lucan ix. 819 Tne Cenchris . .Whose speckled 
belly with nine spots is dect. 

Cend, obs. form of Send. 

Cendal, -el, var. of Sendai, a silken stuff. 

+ Cendiary. Obs. rare. Short for Inoendiabt. 

1624 T. Scott and Pi. Vox Pop. x6 The onely Boutefeu 
and ^ndiarie of the world. 

Cendleiiig, obs. form of KindiiING. 
a 1S47 Earl Surrey AEneid it. 919 (Virg. n. 697), Which 
full bnght cendleing a furrow, shone, By a long tract appoint- 
ing us the way. 

II Cendre. [F. cendre cinder, ash, cendri ash- 
coloured, as in bleu-cendrii\ Ash-. 
x8os Med. yml. XIV. 383 Produces a fine cendre blue. 
Ceudyn, -ynge, obs. form of Send, -ing. 

Gene. Obs. [a. F. cine the Last Supper, the 
Communion L. cena mid-day or afternoon meal, 
dinner, supper.] 

The Last Supper; also = C'e?M Thursday, the 
day on which the Last Supper was eaten, Maundy 
Thursday. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medii. nii Cer^, saydpetyr, J>ys ny^t 
at ]>e cene. 2382 Wyclif Rev, Pro!., That in the cene on 


his biest he shulde lyn, 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. 
XXX, (2495) 364 Lente las^Ui to the Cene of our lord that is 
Shere thursdaye. 2483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 329/4 He had 
be wasshen of the kynges honde on Cenethursdaye. 2492 
— Vitas Pair. (W’. de W. 14951 1. xlii. yob/i The daye of 
the Cene comen. .Zorimas. -tooke a chalys. 

Cene, obs. f. of Seen, and v.ar. SiafE Obs., synod. 
+ Cenefe*ctory, a. Obs. rare—K [corrupt ad. 

L, scmofacto} ius ( Vulg.) pertaining to tent-making, 
f. Gr. arnivii tent : see Factory.] Tent-making ; 
also app. as sb. tent-maker. 

2382 Wyclif Acts xviii. 3 Thei weren of cenefectorie [z'.r. 
cenefectoryes] craft [2388 of roopmakeiis craft ; Vulg. scetto- 
factorise artis) that isj to make nilingis to traueliiige men. 

CenereouB, -itious, erron. ff, of CiN-. 
Ceneth, obs. form of Zenith. 

’t’Gengle. Obs. i-are—^. [a. OF. cettglei—'L. 
cinguhtm girdle, f. cing-St e to giid.] A girdle. 

2492 Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1495) 29 Gyrde with 
a cengle . . He made cengles and coverynges of leves of palme 
woven after the custome of the countree. 

Cengylle, obs. form of Single. 
t Cen^anter, a. Obs, 

CXS40 Pilgrim’s T. 708 in Tkymid s Anhttadv. (1865) 

97 .^d leuis the slecny podell, full of frogis, to the old cen- 
kanter phariziecall dogis. 

Cenobite, -itic, ceuobium : see C(£-. 
Cenogamy, community of wives ; see CfflNO-. 
i*Cenophe (-ofe). Obs. Corrupt ad. late L. 
schtopegia, a. Gr. ffKrivomjyia pitching of tents, 
(in LXX.) the Feast of Tabernacles. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 24563 pan heild ]>e Tans..A Test man 
clepes cenophe. [1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxiii. 
(14951 3^9 Cenophegiais afeest amonge theEbrewes. . callyd 
Pytehynge of tentes.] 

Genotaph. (serndtof). In 7- aphe. [a. F. 
cenotaphs (i6th c.)'ad. L, cetiotaplmtm, or its 
original, Gr. KtvoTcupiov, f. xevbs empty + rSupas 
tomb. The L. & Gr. pi. cenotaphia has also been 
nsed in Eng.] An empty tomb ; a sepulchral 
monument erected in honour of a deceased person 
whose body is elsewhere. 

_ 2603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1244 Their Cenotaphe or 
imaginary tombe which was erected in Isthmus. £2630 
Risdon Surv, Devon § 254 (1810) 262 Sir John Sully, .hath 
here a cenotaphe. 2723 Pope Odyss. iv. 794 To Agamem- 
non’s name A Cenotaph I raise of deathless fame, a 2839 
Macaulay Biog; (2867) 74 Some of Goldsmith’s friends , . 
honoured him with a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. 

b. In etymological sense of ‘ empty sepulchre ’ 
(whence one has risen). Also j^g, 

2642 Sir T. Browne Relig.Med. 19 To see him [Christ] in 
his glory, rather than to contemplate him in his Coenotaphe, 
or Sepulchre. 2820 Shelley Cloud 81 , 1 silently laugh at 
my own cenotaph. 2878 G. Macdonald St. George <$- St, 

M, 5 Turning her back on the cenotaph of their former 
greatness. 

Genotaphic (semitee-fik), a. [f. piec. + -10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a cenotaph. 

187a J. Fercusson Rude Stone Mon, ii. 49 The larger 
circles were cenotaphic. 

Cenozoio, var. spelling of C.SNO-, Cainozoic. 
Censar(e, obs. form of Cbnseb. 
t Geuse, Obs, Also 4 oeua, 4-5 sense, 
4-6 sence. [Shortened form of ME. encens. In- 
cense.] Incense. 

GZ373 Joseph Arim, 290 With sencers and a viole of 
sence. 238a Wyclif Song of SoL iv. 6 The hil of cens [2388 
encense]. 24.. Masse (Tnudale’s Vis. 230), iij. kyngis.. 
There offorde golde, sense, and myrtre. £2440 Promp. 
Parv. 66 Cense or incense or rycnelle. 23x3 Douglas 
AEneis iv. viii. 93 On the altaris hirnand full of sence The 
sacrifice scho offerit. 2340 /«». Worcester Priory in Greene 
Hist, Worcester II. App. s A navett to putt cense yn. 
tGense, sb? Obs. Also 6~8 cens, 7 cence. 
[a. OF. cense (mod.F. sens') L. census registration 
of citizens, property, etc., census, f. censere to es- 
timate, rate, assess, etc.] 

1 . A tax or tribute ; = Census 2. 

xegt^Si.Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 374 The pentionand cense, 
which the Frenche King payd before the warns. 238a N. T. 
(Rhem.) Matt. xviL 25 The kings of the earth of whom 
receive they tribute or cense ? x66s J. Stephens Procurn- 
iions 76 A Cense, or Tribute in money payd to the Bishop 
. .from the inferiour Clergie, 2741 T. Robinson Gavelkuni 
i. 3 Which . . yielded no Cens, Rent, or Service in Money. 
x;ra3 Burn Eccl, Lavt (1797) III. 120. 

a. = C ensus i, 3. 

2333 Bellenden Livy iv.(x822) 326 Mony yeris eftir thare 
wes na cens, that is to say, estimacioun of men, be thare 
gudis. z6oo Holland Livy i. xlii. 30 He [Servius Tullius] 
devised and ordained the Cense. 2720 Siauis Surv, (ed. 
Strroe zyu) I. i.i. 3/1 In the year 1636. .Sir Edward Bronr- 
field then Mayor took occasion, .to make a Cense or Com- 
putation of the people who were, found to be 700,000. 
b. An enumeiation or list (of things). 

16x3 Crocks Body of Man 279 In all the Cense of Here- 
ditary diseases. 

3 , Rating, taken as determining position or rank ; 
‘rate’ ; income. 

2627 Feltham Resolves 11.111.(2677)264 More resplendent 
in their robes, than others of a larger cense. 2636 B. Jonson 
Discov. (1692) 7x3/1 A man who!>e estate and cense, .you 
are familiar with. ^ 2630 Eloerfield Tythes 298 A person of 
cense and possession. 

Gense (sens), v?- Forms : 4871186, 4-6 sense, 
5 scence, 5-6 sence, 5- cense, [f. Cense sb?, 
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CEBSE. 

or shortened (in £n£^« or Fr.) from Encesse, F. 
e»ce»serj 

1 . trans. To peifitme with odours from burning 
incense ; to burn incense before, offer incense to ; 
esp. by v^ay of worship or honour. 

C1386 Chaucer MUleres T. iss Tl'-*® Absolon. .Goth with 
a senser on the haly day. Sensing’ the wyves of the pansch 
fast, 1447 Bokenham Seyniys (1835) 49 In the temple., 
hem to scence bothe dene and pure. 1S36 ‘Wriothesley 
Ckroit. (1875) I. 59 With . . sensers to sense the Kinge and 
Qaeeae as they rode by them, T. Bell HaddotCs 

Afistu. Osor, 309 b. To cense them •with Frankencense._ iSjjs 
J. Smith Chr. Relig, A ^peal 1. 17 He was censed in his 
C^tch by the Wise-men of the East. 1700 Drydeh Ovid^s 
MH. xii. 362 The Salii sing, and cense his altars round 
With Saban smoke. 1716-8 Lad'v M. W. Montague Ltti. 
I. xxxvii. 141 Ttvo Slaves kneeling censed my hair, ^clothes, 
and handkerchief. x8ix H. Martyn in Sargent Life (18S1) 
3^ The priest . . at the time of incense censed me four 
times, Miss Yonge Catntos (X877I IV. xvii. i8g. 
jfe x88x E, Purcell in 22 Jan. 56 The reverent 

adolatioD with which the authoress censes h^ she-Bit ualist. 

b. treats/. To fill as -with, the smoke of incense. 

1886 PaU Mall G. 7 Sept. 4^3 Clouds waving, dreamily 
cense the aix continually. 

•f 2 . intr. To bum or offer inceuse. Obs. 
fZ44o Prantp. Parv. 66 Censyn or caste ]>e sensere, 
thurifico. C1449 Pecock Repr^, 169 It is not leeiul and 
expedient that men . . cense bifore hem. X483 Carton 
Gold. Leg. 171/2 That they sholdsacrefyse and sence tofore 
the goddes. X363-87 Foxb A. ft (*S 9 S) 279 A* *67“ 
Cotton Espemoit iii. xn, 6x7 The man. that cens’d at 
Vespers. 173* Neal Hist. Purit. I. 34 Censing and kneel- 
ing before them [images] is allowed. 

+ Cense, Obs. [ad. L. eettsers to estimate, 
rate, assess, be of opinion, etc. Cf. Cense sb.^ 

1 . trans. To judge, estimate, reckon. 

1606 Warner Alb. R*ig. xiv. To Rdr., And most — what 
but for Nods doe cense Saints, senselesse of more Recom- 
pence. 1^7 Evelyn Nwnum. ii. ax The Saracens 'who 
likewise are to be censed among the Barbarous. 

2 . To take a census of, assess. 

a X7X9 Addison Evid. Chr. Relig. n. ii, Augustus Caesar 
had ordered the whole Empire to be censed or taxed. 
Censer (sc’nsu), rd.i Forms; 4-5 cenaere, 
4-6 sensei, sencei, 5 cenaoni, censaie, senscer, 
sensure, 5-6 censnie, 6 oensor, senssoui, 6-7 
sensoi, 7^ oensoi, 4- oenser. [In sense i, a. 
OF. etnsitr shortened from eneensier 

Enoekseb:— L. troe incetiidrium, f, incens-um 
Incense. (Mod. F. has encensoir:—L. type incen~ 
sSrtu?n.) In Eng. the woid would coincide with 
an agent-noun from Cense v. ==F. encenseur.'\ 

1 . A vessel in which incense is burnt ; a thurible. 

a xago Meid Maregreie Ixxv, Cherubim ant serafin. .Mid 

tapres ant mid sensers. 138a Wycuf Rev. 'viii. 3 Another 
aungel , . hauynge a golden censer, c 1386 [see Cense zf. ' i]. 
X449 Churchw, Acc. Si, George, Sianiford (Nichols 1797) 
133 To the said chirch 1 bequethe a peyre of censours of 
sylver.. for frankincense. 1483 Cath, Angl, 33a A Sen- 
sure, iaiilltis, iht*ribulum. 1553-3 Inv. Ch, Goods Staffs. 
in Atui, Lichfeld IV. 5 A sensor of brasse. 15^ Eden 
Treat. New hid. (Arb.) 17 The Trieste taketh his senser 
with burning coles. x^4 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 97 
Though he haue no censure, no odours, a x6rg Fotherby 
Aiheom, i. xi. § 4 (1663) 1x6 Who maketh, .his Caldron, his 
Sensor. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 34 Prayers, .in this Golden 
Censer, mixt With Incense. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. I. xxxvii. 146 Four fair slaves, .with Silver 
Censers in their hands. 1843 Tennyson Sir Galahad iii, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings. And solemn chaunts 
resound between, x8S8 Church Times 8 June 507 Then let 
the priest receive the Censer from the Gospeller. 

Jig. x^x Macduff Mem. Patmos xviii, 243 The flower 
. . was swinging its tiny censers with their fragi^t perfumes. 

b. app, = Cassolette. (The commentators 
are not agreed as to what exactly is referred to.) 

1596 Shaxs. Tam. Shr. iv, iii. 91 Heers snip, and nip, 
and cut, and slish and slash. Like to a Censor in a barbers 
shoppe. 1597 — 2 Heit. TV, v. iv, 20. 

2 . One wno perfumes with incense. 

X670 Cotton Espenton in. xii. 6x7 The Censor was soon 
aware of the accident. 

8. Comb., as censer-box, -pot ; censerless adj. 
i6xx CoRYAT Crudities 229 The Priest’s Clarke. . perfumeth 
the people with his Censor-boxe. 1837 W. G, S. Exciirs. 
Village Curate 142 No incense now breathed over its 
censerless altar. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xlvi. 246 1 f Popery 
were only just the sign of the cross, and music, and censer- 
pots.. I’d be free to leave them alone. 

t Censer sb.^ Obs. [f. Cense j ^.3 + -eb; cf. 
Cknsuee 7 b ; and Censarii, villeins paying cense, 
in Domesday, and in Du Cange from various 
sources.] One who pays cense or ‘ censure 
X691-X7X3 Blount Lam Did. s.v. Censure, in divers 
Man^ in Cornwall and Devon, the calling of all Resiants 
therein above the Age of sixteen, to swear Fealty to the 
Lord, to pay iiii per Po]l,_ and id per. An, ever after, as 
Cert-money or Common Fine : and these thus sworn are 
called Censers. [1739- See Censure sb. 7 b,] 

•t CenseT, v. Obs. rare~^. In 7 oeusor. [f. 
prec. sb.] = Cense o.i 3. 

X635 Purchas Pilgrimes n, 1416 The Priest went round 
about the Altar three times. The first time hee censored. 

Ceuaer, obs. form of Censube. 

'i' Ce’userie. Obs, [a. OF. censerie, f. censer to 
pay rt«f or rent ; see-ERT.] Assessment, rating. 
? Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Hi Iseiden gseildes 

o[n] the tunes suxeqinvile &clepeden it censerie [pijated 
tenserU], " 
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Censery (semseri). rare~\ [f. Censer ; see 
-ERT.] Incense. 

1S33 Beddoes Rom. Lily(y&sx) 147 Echo.. Soft spreading 
her wild harmony. Like a tress of smoking censeiy. 

Ceusinsf (semsig), vb 2 . sh^ [f. Cense ».i4- 
-ING I.] l^e burning or offering of incense, 

138. WYCiiF Sel. Whs. III. 203 Ws here synsynge and 
criynge jjnt men usen now. 1499 Promp. Parv. (Pynson) 
Censinge, ihurificatio. 155^ Citron. Gr. Friars (1852) 56 
Item tKs same yere [1548] was put downe. .the sensing at 
Powlles at Wytsontyde. 1637 Bp. Hall Epist. i. i. 275. 
1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. x6ih C. II. iv, xx. 333 There 
were no Censings, nor any Peace g^ven at the Mass. 

comb. 1881 Besamt & focB Chapl. of FI. n. x. (1883) 18B 
Posterity will continue to wave the censing-pot and send up 
wreaths of spicy smoke. 

i* Ce’nsingf, "obl. sbP Obs. [f. Cense v.^ + 
-iNfli.] Estimating, rating, assessing. 

169a O. Walker Hist. lUnst. 149 Servius Tullius . . was 
the first that ordain’d the censing or valuing of the People. 

’t' CexLSion. Obs. L. censibn-em taxing, 
f. censere \ see Cbnse va] Assessment, rating, 
x6i3 Bp. Hall Contempl. N, T. l iii, God intended this 
cension . . that Christ mignt be born where be should. 
CfiUSive (se’nsiv), a. [ad. med.L. censlvus 
subject to taxation, (Du Cange gives censiva terrd), 
f. censiis assessed, rated, f. censere.'] (See quol.) 

1878 G. R. Marriott tr. Laveleyds Prim, Property 227 
In tne feudal system, there were, .military tenure and cen- 
sive tenure . . ‘censive’ tenure was that of the cultivator, 
who owed his superior payments in kind or in labour. 

Censor (sensoj, -3i), sh. Forms : 5-6 aensour, 
6 aenaoi, 6-7 oenaour, 6- eensor. [a, L. censor, 
f, censere : see Cense v.^] 

1 . The title of two magistrates in ancient Rome, 
who drew up tlie register or census of the citizens, 
etc., and had the supervision of public morals. 

X533 Bellenden Livyvr. (1832)323 In this yere began the 
office of censouris. 1607 Skaks. Cor. ii. iiL 252 Twice being 
Censor. 1743 Middleton 1 . 117 These Censors were 

the guardians of the discipline and manners of the City. 
1838-43 Arnold Hist. Rome III. xliv. 172 Censors, to whom 
the duty of making out the roll of the senate, .belonged. 

2 . trans/. One who exercises official or officious 
supervision over morals and conduct. 

1592 Greene Upsi, Courtierisi Harl. Mise, (Malh.) II. 
324 A severe sensor to such as offend the law. _ x6a3 Mas- 
singer, etc. Old Law v. i, Cleanthes . . for his manifest 
virtues, we make sudi judge and censor of youth. 1776 
Gibbon Decl, 4 F. 1 , xx. 564 The bi^op was the perpetual 
censor of the morals of his people. i8x8 Scott Hrt, Midi. 
xxxiv. Regarding his father as a rigid censor, 1871 J. 
Duncan Colloguia Perip. 1x8 Punch is a censor, but not 
censorious. 

b. Spec. An official in some countries whose 
duty it is to inspect all books, journals, dramatic 
pieces, etc., before publication, to secure that they 
shad contain nothing immoral, heretical, or offen- 
sive to the government. 

1644 Milton Areep. (Arb.) 56 He . . must appear in print 
like a punie with his guardian, and his censors n and on the 
back of his title, to be his bayl and suretye that he is no 
idiot or seducer, 1733 Fielding Coveni Card, yrnl. No. 

3 A record in the censor’s office, X796 H. Hunter tr, St. 
PierrdsStnd. Nat. (1799) HI. 607 , 1 prevailed so far as to 
have it submitted to tne inspection of a Censor. 1810 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 103 Information . . received with cau- 
tion by the censors of Uie press. 1873 Morixy Voltaire 
(1886) 140 A man of letters whose life was tormented by 
censors of the press. 

o. In Universities and Colleges, the title of 
various officials. 

At Oxford and Cambridge it is the title of the official 
Head of the Non-colle^ate or ‘Unattached’ Students ; in 
the Royal College of Physicians, the officers who grant 
licenses, 

X69X Wood Ath. Oxen. 11 , 359 Intolerably impudent, 
saucy and refractory to the Censor. 1876 ()rant Burgh 
Sch. Scotl. II. iv. 146 The providing of Censors and ex- 
aminers. 1885 Oxf. Univ. Caletidar 281 The [Non-col- 
legiate] Students are under the sii^errision of the Censor, 
who is charged vdth the care of their conduct and studies. 
1885 Med. Directory s.v. CoU. of Physicians, All other 
candidates for Membership shall be examined on ffie sub- 
jects of General Education by the President and Censors of 
the College. 

d. U. S. (See quot.) ■' 

[X63S N. Carpenter Geog. Del. n, xv. 257 The Censors 
and moderators to decide contiouersies in matters of state.] 
1794 S. Williams FewKwi/ 349 A council of censors, to con- 
sist of thiiteen persons to ^ elected by the people every 
seventh year. The duty assigned to them is to inquire 
whether the constitution has been preserved inviolate, X876 
Bancroft Hist. U, S. V. xxii. 577 Once in seven years an 
elective council of censons was to take care that freedom and 
tlie constitution werepreseived in purity. 

3 . *)• a. One who judges or criticizes {pbsl). b. 
esp. One who censures or blames; an adverse critic j 
one given to fault-finding, 

1599 Marston Sco. Villame n. vl. 109 Hence, thou mis- 
iudging Censor. x6x5 Crooke Bo^ / Man 502 Re. 
ferred or brought hereunto as vnto their ludge and Censor. 
7631 Gouge Gods Arrows v. Ded. 406 Baited by the differ- 
ing censutes of diverse censors. X75X Johnson Rambl. No, 
X72 F 5 Nor can the most . . steady rectitude escape blame 
from censors, 'who have no inclination to approve, 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 661 Not. .understood either by 
eulogists or by censors. x86& M. Pattison Academ. Org. 

4 A defence 01 the Universities against their censors. 

Ce'iisor, V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trifns. To act 
fls censpr tp ; see Censor s^. 2 b, 


x88a H. Foley Rec. Eng, Society qfyesttsVll. Introd, 55 
The Fathers were constantly engaged by the Inquisitors in 
censoring books infected with heresy. 

Censor, obs. form of Censer. 

CexLSorate (se’usorct). [f. Censor j^.+-ate 1,] 
The institution of censors. 

1863 Alcock Cttpii. Tycoon I. 66 The justly lauded cen- 
sorate of China. 

Censorer, obs. form of Censuber, 

CensoreSS (sensores). A female censor. 

1779 Mad. D'Aeblay Diary (1842)!. 137 , 1 am to pass for 
a censoress now. 

Censorial (sensoo’rial), a. [f. L. censori-us 
of or pertaining to the Censor + -al : so in F.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a censor 
(see Censor r, 2 ), 

2773 f unins Lett. Pref., While this censorial power is 
maintained. X791 Burke App. tVhigs Wks. 18^ I. 525 
'The censorial inspection of the publick eye. i8iq Bentham 
Packitig{i&2.i) 265. X865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvii. 
301 The fathers listened 'with censorial gravity. xS8o Muir- 
head Gains 11. § 226 note, A citizen, whose fortune was 
estimated in the censorial register at 100,000 asses. 

+ 2 . Of persons ; Like a censor; censorious. Obs. 
XS93 Nashe Str. Newes Ciij, If in his Epistle he had not 
been so arrogantly censoriall. 2596 — Saffron Walden 
Ep. Ded., The .. censoriall animaduertiser of vagrant 
moustachios. 

Censorial! (sensoo'rian), a. Also 7-9 -eau. 
[f. as prec. -f- -AN.] =prec. 

159S Marston ii. 14a, I dull-sprighted fat Boetinn 
Boore, Doe farre off honour that Censorian seate. x6xS 
Bolton Florus (1636) 59 Fabricius, using Censorian severity. 
1743 Middleton Cicero 1 . 118 This Censorian animadver- 
sion. 2853 Ld. Cockbubh Jeffrey 1 . 180 It exercises.. a 
censorian and corrective authority over all the evils, and 
all affairs, of the church. 

fb. as j^.= C ensor. Obs. 

x^ Marston Pygtnal. iv. 154 When pitty Friscians Will 
needs step 'vp to be Censorians. 

+ Censo’rical, a. Obs. rare~'^. [f. as prec. + 
-lOAL, after Greek derivatives like historical, rhe- 
torical : cf. orato'ical.'] = prec. 

1589 Pasguil's Ret. B uijb, They think.. to carrie all 
away with censoricall lookes, with gogling the eye. 

Censorious (sensoe-rios), a. [f, L. censori-its 
pertaining to a censor (f, censor', see Censor) + 
-OHS ; cf. OF. censorieux.] 

1. Addicted to censure ; severely critical ; fault- 
finding. Const. o/\ to», upon (obs.). 

2536 St. Trials, Anne Boleyn (Harl. MS.) (R.), I intreate 
him to judge favourably, .and not rashly to admit any cen- 
sorious conceit. 2605 Camden Rem. s Which you must 
not reade with a censorious eye. 1646 Fuller Wounded 
Consc. (1841) 288 Those who are most indulgent to their 
own, are most censorious of others' sins. 2673 Marvell 
Reh, Transp. 1. 199 'Tis possible that the Nonconformists 
..may be too censorious of others, xyxx Steele Sped. 
No. 53 F 5 At a Loss to acquit themselves to a Censorious 
World, a 1730 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (2753) I. 
133 Such is the mode of these censorious days, The art is 
lost of knowing how to praise. 1766 Anstey Bath Guide 
xii. 6 Bath is a very censorious Place, x^s Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. t6c He is not censorious and does not censure him, 
1 2. Befitting a censor ; grave, severe. Obs. 

X636 B. JoNsoN Discov, ix. (1692) 183 His [Bacon’s] lan- 
guage (where he could spare or pass oy a jest) was nobly 
censorious, a 1660 Hammond Wks, IV. 614 (R.) To take 
upon them, .a solemn censorious majestick garb, 

Ceuso’rionsly, affv. [f. prec. 2.] in a 

censorious manner. 

X679 L. Addison Mahomet 128 (T.) To animadvert too 
censoriously^ upon their carriage, a 1691 Boyle Wks. II. 
304 (R.) Vain pretenders, who speak arrogantly and cen- 
soriously both of God and men. 

CeXLSOriOUSness (sensoe'riosnes). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being censorious or severely 
critical ; disposition to censure or find fault. 

2651 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 282. 1653 — Chr. Concord 103 
God 'will cause men to abhorre that censoriousness of their 
Brethren. M09 Addison Tatler No. xoa F 5 All Females 
addicted to Censoriousness and Detraction. 2750 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 50 F 12 Another vice of age . . is severity add 
censoriousness. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) I. hi, 300 
The bold censoiioustiess of republican mstorians, 

Censoriiim, obs, erroneous form of Sensohidm. 
Ce'usorisie, v. rare. [f. Censor -f -ize.] 
trans. To act a.s censor over. 

i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 144/2 Thinks that God’s cause is helped 
by insulting women, .and censorizing clergymen. 
Censorship (se-nsoijip). [see -ship.] 

1. The office of a Roman censor (or its period). 

x6oo Holland Livy 264 (R.) To stand for a censorship. 

1869 Rawltnson Anc. Hist. 361 The dignity of the censor- 
ship was. .lessened by the Almilian law. 

2. gen. The office or function of a censor (see 
Censor sb. 2 ) ; official supervision. 

*S 9 * Percivall Sp. Diet., Censtira, the censorship or 
mdgement. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt, ii, iii. (1851) 157 Other 
thing then a Christian censorship. 1856 Froudb Hist. 
Eng. I. 292 There was no censorship upon speech. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed. a) V. 42 If I were a lawgiver, I would 
exercise a censorship over the poets, 

b. spec, of the press : see Censor sb. 2 b. 

2837 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) III. xv. 166 Even during 
the existence of a censorship, a host of unlicensed publica- 
tions. .bore witness to the in^cacy of its restrictions. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy ^ It, Isl, III. 80 In the middle of 
1806, a decree of the viceroy declared, that no literary cen- 
sorship should be instituted. x8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
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IV. S40 The law which sub^Mted the press to a censorship, 
1876 Green S/tort Hist. viii. § 5 (i88z) 514 The censorship 
struck fiercer blows at the Puritan press, 
c. as a university or college office. 

1880 T. Fowler Locke ii. la The Censorship of Natural 
Philosophy, .he appears never to have held. 

Cenaour, obs. f. Cbitsee, Censob, Censdee. 
CestSTial (se'nsi»al), a. [ad. late L, censudlis, 
£ census : see Census.] 

1. Of or relating to a census. 

16x3 in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 153 He caused the whole 
realm to be described in a censual roll [Domesday]. 17x1 
J. Gale Kefi, Waifs Irif. Baftisnt 470 The censual rolls 
of Aumstus. X845 Stocqoelek Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
135 The. .systematic investigator into censual truth. 

+ 2 . ? Subject to tax or tribute ; see Cense sb^ 
X74Z T. Robinson Gavelkitidi. 3 Censual or ReubService 
Land. 

tCensur. Ols. [app. corruption of 
Picard form of san^ue.] A leecb. 

*597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) *55 Applying of censurs or 
bloud.suckers. 

Ceusura'ble (se-nsiurab’l, -Jlurab’l), a. [f.CEN- 
SUEB V. + -ABLE.] Subject to formal censure ; 
worthy of censure; blamable, culpable; to be 
found fault with. 

i6« WENpvoRTH in Ellis Orig. Lett. ir. 276 III. a86, 1 
doubte he will lose his place, and be found deeply censur- 
able in the Castle-Chamber. X644 Bf. Maxwell Prerog. 
Chr. Kuigs i. 12 The Pope was deposable (not onely censur- 
able; by a Councdl. 1^3 Afiol. Clergy Scot. 33 Ready to 
censure what is not justly censureable. 1731 Johnson 
Ratttbl. No. 173 V 13 There is no kind of impertinence more 
justly censurable. 1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 264 On 
the declared ground of censurable misconduct. 

Hence Ce'nsuxa'bleiieisB, Oemsuxabl'lLty, the 
quality of being censurable ; Ce'nsnxaTily cuiv.^ in 
a censurable maimer. 

x6S4 Whitlock Mann. ^ JEnglisA 493 (T.l This and 
divers other are alike in their censurableness by the un- 
skilfull. X819 Aheillard ^ Hel. 321 Its uncharitableness Is 
full of censurableness. 1884 Phila^lphia P-uBlic Ledger 
17 Apr., The fact . . adds to their censurability. x8a8 
DTsraeli Chas. /, I. vi. 186 That Charles I. was censiir- 
ably remiss in not hanging all these priests. X885 Mattch. 
Exam. 10 July 5/1 No one was. .ceusuiably re^onsible. 
Ce'usural, a. rare. [£ Censube 74--AL.] 

2708 Kersey, Censural, belonging to Valuations, or As- 
sessments. x7ax-x8oo in Bailee; X73X vol. II. Censural 
Book, a register of taxations. 

Ce‘nstirate. [f. Censube 5 -t ate L] A cen- 
sorial body. 

x8i)3 Atut. Reg. 643 The Censurate is a committee of 
twenty-one members, nominated by the colleges . . It shall 
reside at Cremona. 

Censure (se-nsiui, se-nj'ui), sh. Also 4-7 
aensure, 5 sensoux, 6 ceiisoure, cenaer. [a. F. 
censure, ad. L. censura (so in It., Pr., Sp., Pg.) 
censorship, judgement, f. ««j-ppl. stem ofcetise-re.J 
i*l. A judicial sentence; esp. a condemnatory 
judgement. Obs. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. clxiii. iii, He should it haue by 
execucion due, sensours of theyr churche and hole sen- 
tence. 1547-84 Badldwin Mor. Philos, iii. (Falfr.) 6 Ac- 
cording to the infallible censure of God. 1637 Laud {title). 
Speech in the Starr-Chamber at the Censure of Bast wick. 
Burton and Prinn, 1647 May Hist. Pari. ii. vi. 115 He was 
brou^t to., the House of Lords to receive his Censure. 
171S Bp. T. Wilson in Keble Life ix. (1S63) 293 A person . . 
is ordered to be dragged after a boat at Doujglas . . and the 
Governor is desired to give his order for soldiers tmd a boat 
to execute this censure. 1727 Swift Gulliver i. vii. 83 The 
council thought the loss of your eyes too easy a censure. 

b. Spec. ‘A spiritual punishment inflicted by 
some ecclesiastical judge.’ Ayliffe. (The earliest 
recorded sense.) 

, ,*38. • Wyclif Sel, Wks, III. sfii Censures Jiat Jie fend 
hlowih, ashensuspendinms, enterditingls, cursingis, andrei- 
singis of croiserie. 1494 Fabyan vi. clxvi. 161 He purchasyd 
agayne hym the censures of holy churche, & accursed the 
swde Bawdewyn. a x6u Tillotson Serm. I, xxv, (R.) 
The publick censures of the church. 1786 Ayliffe Paretg. 
*SS* *845 Graves in Encycl. Metrof, The deprivation 
of smritual advantages, and the censures of the Church, 
fa. A formal judgement or opinion (of an ex- 
pert, referee, etc.). Obs. 

e x^ Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 8i_ Reasons 
..to unde)^rop..the Censures., of the said universities, 
i6as UssHER A/isw. Jesuit 305 The Interlinearie Bible 
approued by the Censure of the Vniversitie of Louain. 

+ 3. gen. Judgement; opinion, esp. expressed 
opinion ; criticism. Obs. at arch. 

1576 Raleigh Pref. Pierces Gascoigne's Steel Gl,, To 
Write my censure of this booke, 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, ii. 
ii. X44. cxfixi Chapman Iliad xin. 655 But, for me. I'll 
relate Only my censure what’s our best. x6a4 Heywood 
Gunaik. v, 231 Give me thy free and true censure, 1649 
Bp. Hall Cases Cause, Pref,, Though unworthy to pass my 
censure on such a subject. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad iii. 28S Our 
ears refute the censure of our eyes. ^ 1805 Foster Ess. ii. iv. 
164 The collective censure of mankind. 

4. s/ec. An adverse judgement, tmfavourable 
opinion, hostile criticism ; blaming, finding fault 
with, or condemning as wrong ; expression of dis- 
approval or condemnation, ^ (The usual sense.) 

1603 Shaks. Meas./orM. in. ii. 197 No might nor great- 
nesse in mortality can censure scape. 1606-33 Bp. Hall 
Occas. Medit, (1831) xS They, that, utoh the hearing of 
one part, ra^ly pass tneir sentence, whether of acquittal 
or censure. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 23 An author ought to 


receive with an equal modesty both the Prmse and censure 
of other People. 17x3 Swift On Hinuelf, Vices of the 
graver sort, Tobacco, censure . .pride and port. 2748 Anson 
Voy, n, X. (ed. 4) 334 The whole conduct of this navigation 
SMms liable to very great censure. 1844 Emerson Leci. 
Ytig, Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 306 Our sensitiveness to 
foreign and especially English censure, 

5. Censorship ; the office or action of a censor, 
a. Of the ancient Roman censors (=L. censura ) : 
also coMcr. (obs.). 

*534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. SI. Aurel. (1346) C iij, The 
Censure, whoe gouemed Rome; 1598 Barckley Relic. Man 
(1631) ^ Plime said to his master Trajan — the life of a 
Prince is a censure, that is to say, the rule, the square, the 
line and the forme of an honest life. 1862 Merivalc Rom, 
Entp. (1865) IV. xxxiii. 86 The censure of (jamillus . . was 
celebrated. Ihid. xxxv. aoo The censure or prefecture of 
manners. 

b. Of any official supervisor, e.g. of the censor 
of the press. 

1663 Gehbier Counsel 48 The Clarke of the works, ought 
to be subject to the centre of the Surveyor. 1887 Pall 
MallG. 13 Nov. 14/1 It is.. not easy to get one’s papers 
sent on without censure. 

6 . Correction ; esp. critical recension or revision 
of a literary work. rare. 

16x3 R. C. Table Alih. (ed. 3), Censure, correction, or 
reformation. 2837-8 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1855) I. 3B6 So 
mduous a task as the thorough censure of the Vulgate text. 
t7. An assessment, a tax. Obs. (Cf. Cense 2) 
2641 Sched. Grieuances in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (ifoa) 1. 
221 By reason, .of e.\treainUsageand Censures, Merchants 
are beggar’d. 

b. (See quot.) ? Obs. 

a *547 Cust. Manors Brasmton (MS. penes R. Dymond, 
Esq.), ‘Tenants having ther chyldemin howshold with theym 
under their govemaunce and charge not to be presented for 
a Cemor tyll^tyme that they do oe of full age by statute 
and put owte in buys from, theem for wagys or otherwise to 
be marled then after that they be presented for censur. 
X69X-X713 Blount Law Diet. viagr6a G. Jacob Lasu 
Dkt, Censttre, a custom called by this name, observed In 
divers manors in Cornwall and Devon, where all persons 
residing therein above the age of sixteen are cited to swear 
fealty to the lord, and to pay iu£ per poll, and id. per ann. 
ever after; and these thu&swornare called censers. 176B E. 
Buys Diet. Terms of Art. 179W- Tomlins Law Diet. 
Ceusnxe (se-nsiui, se'njiui), v. [a. F. censttre-r 
( 16 th. c- in LiLtre), f. censure sb.] 
i*!. trans. To form or give a ‘censure’ or 
opinion of; to estimate, judge of, pass judgement 
on, ciiticize, jttdge. Obs. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 32 No further euidence 
came to censure the allegation. 1592 No-body ^ Some-b. 
(1878) 280 Peruse our evi^nce and censure it Accordiim to 
your wisdome. x6ox Shai^. ful. C. iii. iL 16. 1642 R. Car- 
penter Experietice 1. xiiL 36 The mouth . . censuring all 
that passes, by the taste, xfag Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 
II. 276 As this essay is wrote and published with haste . . I 
hope I shall be censured with candor. 

't‘2. With complemenlal adj. or phrase: To 
judge (an object) to be (of such a kind). Obs. 

*597 Snt R- Cecil in EUis Orig. Lett, l 234 , 1 am con- 
tented in this to be censured idle. x6io Histrunn. vi. 137 
We censure thy advice as oracles, xdio Let, in Eng, 4 
Germ. (1863), 1 . . censure this for no more then a wild imagin- 
ation. 2628 Wither Brit, Rememb. v. 704 They censure 
me unkinde or impudent. 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. 
(1641) 28S Eli. . censured Hannah . . to be drunk with wine, 
xyio Phideaux Orig. Tithes v. 383 Censuring it to be done 
by Ae Instinct of the DevO. 

1 3. To form or give an opinion; to judge, esti- 
mate. Obs. a. intr. with of at (rarely) on. 

1589 Warner Eng. vn. xxxiv. (1612) 167 Too yong 
were ye to censure of your vndes tyranie. 1591 Shaks. 
Tkvo Gent, i, ii. 19. 1607 Heywood Worn. Kilde w, Kindn. 
Wks. 1874 II. 104 Most severely censur'd on. x6xS Latham 
a/id Bk, Falconiy {1633) 148 Censure better of me. 1682 
Otway Venice Pres. lu. i. Oh thou too rashly censur’st of 
my lone ! 

■fb. with subord. cl. (or ^ron.) as object. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas xl i, ii. (1641) 90/2 To censure 
how this change befell Our wits come short. 1609 Heywood 
Brit, Troy in. xii. Hard it were to censure which were 
fairer. 1623 Webster Duck. Maify in. i, Your graver 
heads., what censure they? 1652 H. Bell tr. Luthefs 
Colloq. 208 We ought to censure and hold that we are 
justified by faith. 

*1*0. cjisol. Ohs. 

16x3 Heywood Silver Age iii. Wks. iSh HI. i6s Come 
we hither To trifle or to censure 7 1709 Pope Ess, Crii. 6 
Ten censure wrong, for one who writes amiss. 

■j" 4 . To pronounce judicial sentence on ; to sen- 
tence to. Obs. 

2603 Shaks. Meas. forM. lu L 29 When I, that censure 
him, do so offend, Let mine owne ludgeraent patterne out 
my death. x6x8 Bolton Florus (1636) 261 Cato censured 
them to death for their treason. x6ax %i.\s.Gsvi Diary (1836) 
316 My lord chancellor [Bacon] was this dale censured to go 
to the tower dnringe the Kinges pleasure. x6s.iCapt. Smith 
Virginia v. 193 Some were censured to the whipping post. 
2682 Eng, Elect, Sheriffs *7 He was censured .. to be de- 
graded of all Honours and Titl^ 
f b. To adjudge to he. Obs. 

Yorke Vnioti Hon. an. 1215 King Johns covenant 
was censured to be void. 

5. To pronounce an^ adverse judgement on, ex- 
press disapproval of, criticize unfavourably ; to find 
fault with, blame, condemn. (The current sense.) 

1596 Drayton Legends i, 409 Duke Robert iustly censured 
stood, For Disobedience and unnatuiall Pride, 2625 Bacon 
Ess. Follmers * Fr. (Arb.) 39 Would not Censure, or 
Speake ill of a Man. c sjxo Swift IVks. (1841) II. 24 Dis- 


courses . . which instead of being censured, were universally 
approved. 1779 Johnson L, P. Wks- i8x6 X. 138 He was 
censured as covetous. 2828 Whately Rhet. in J^tcycl. 
Metrop. osfbfx Their ill-success will probably lead them to 
censure the proposed method. 

1'b. With To charge (a person) with (some 
fault). Ohs. 

2634 Jackson Creed vn. xxvii, This . . writer sometimes 
censures the seventy interpreters of ignorance in the Hebrew 
tongue. 2633 Ashwell Rides Aposi. 58 [He] might be not 
undeservedly censured of Arrpgancy. 
e. With subord. clause, rare. 

2853 F. W. Newman Odes Horace 28 We rather lament 
than censure that he had no inward strength to combat cir- 
cumstances so unfavourable, 
d. absol. 

2702 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. it. ii. iii. (2743) 336 
They, .proceed accordingly to censure or commend, as they 
find cause, a 2763 Shenstohc Wks. (1764) I. 34 The souls 
. .That never flatter’d, injur’d, censur’d, strove. 
f 6 , traits. To exercise censorship over. Ohs, 
rare. (Cf. Censuhe sh. 5,) 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xxiii. § 49 How the practice, 
profession, and erudition of law is to be censured and 
governed. ' 

Censure, obs. form of Censer. 
Ce'usnreless, a. rare. [f. Censube sh. -1- 
-LESa.J Without censure. 

2683 PoRDACE Myst. Div. To Rdr. 6 Let me therefore be- 
seech you to be censureless, till the Day of the Lord comelh. 

Censnrer (scnsiurai, -purai). Also 6 oen- 
aorer. [f. Cbnsuee v. -t- -ee 1.] One who censures, 
tl. = Censor sb. r, 2. Obs. 

2586 T, B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (2589) 206 Cato, being 
the Censurer of the election. 2622 Bk. Discip. Ch, Scot. 89 
Some to be censurers of the manners of the people, 
f 2. A judge, a critic. Obs. 

*575“*5 h.Bp, Sandys Serm. (2841) 106 To be favourable 
censurers of our brethren. 2624 Heywood Gunaik, tx. 454 
How can I. .bee a just and equall censurer of such divine 
beauties ? x66x Origen's Opin. in Pkanix (1721) 1. 8t As 
candid and equal a Censurer as you are. 

3. One who finds fault, blames, or condemns. 

15M T. B. La Prhuaud, Fr. Acad. To Rdr,, Like to 
malicious censorers. a 2674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. (2720) 
III. XL 1S4 A free Speaker and Censurer of their affected 
behaviour. 2724 Swift Riddle, I’m too profuse, some 
cens'rers cry. 1751 Johnson Rambl, No. 163 v 7 My op- 
ponents and censurers tacitly confessing their despair. 
1882 A. W. Ward Dickens vii. 205 That Dickens had such 
a manner his most supercilious censurer will readily allow. 

Ce’HBuresliip. =Cenbobship. 

1606 Holland Sneion, so Hee had not the honourable 
title of Censnreship. x6ii Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. g 54 
To begin his vsurped censureship and dictature. 1835 
Reeve tr. De Tocouevillds Denioer, in Amer, I. vL 138 
The censureship of the laws. 

Ce'usunng, vbl. sb, [f. Censure v, + -ino i.] 
The action of me verb Censure. 

2599 Marston Sea. Vdlattie 166 Bach quaint fashion- 
monger. .Tainting thy lines with his lewd censuring. 2656 
Artlf. Handsom. (1662) a The secret censuring or back- 
biting whispers of .some. 2685 J, Scorr Chr, Lye vii. (1747) 
III. 443 The Power of censuring. 

Ce'nsnring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ino 2 .] 
That censures. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. <y Cl. v. ii. 57 The showting Varlotarie 
Of censuring Rome. 2638 BaoH^Aniipodes Introd. Verses, 
To censuring Criticks. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 
p. xiii. The censuring Part of Mankind. 

t Censu-riouB, a. Obs. = Censorious. 

2604 T. Wright Passions iv. ii § _8. 143 Araigned at the 
tribunall of euery . . censurious Aiistarcns vnderstanding. 
2684 Baxter Answ. TheoL Dial, 22 Censurious disputes. 

fCe'nsurist. Obs. [f. Censure - h-isi.] A 
professed or systematic censurer. 

2627-8 Feltham Resolves, The captious and critical cen- 
surist. 1642 I. H. Petit, agst. Pockliugion 5 He censures 
the Censurist for bold and impious. *670 G. H. tr. Hist. 
Cardinals 29. 

•j* Ce'USUVy. Ohs. [irreg. £ L, censura, or F. 
censure, with the ending of injuty, perjury, etc.] 
= Censure sh. 1 b. 

x4 M Fabyan vn, 363 He thretened hym with the censuries 
of the Churche. 1523 Ld. Berners^ Froiss. I, ccxlii. 338 
That he shulde constreyne by censuries of the Churche. 

Census (senses), sb. [L. census registering of 
Roman citizens and their property, re^stered 
property, wealth, £ censere to rate, assess, estimate.] 
1. The registration of citizens and their property 
in ancient Rome for purposes of taxation. 

2634 Preston New Covf. 337 If there should be a Census 
of men, as one may so say. .as there was wont to be among 
the Romans. 1646 J, Benbrigge Vsura Acc. 28 The first 
worke of the Census was to value every mans estate. 2781 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F. IL 63 An accurate census, or survey, was 
the only equitable mode of ascertaining the proportion which 
every citizen should be obliged to contribute for the public 
service. x88o Muirhead Gains 469 Entry of the name of 
a slave, by his owner’s authority, in the census.. was one 
of the Civil inodes of freein;^ him. 

2. Applied to certain taxes, esp, a capitation 
or poll-tax. Obs. 

2623 PuRCHAsPiVgr. I. IV. xvL 373 What is properly called 
Census, the poll-money of his subjects. 2756 Nugent 
ManiesquietisSpir. Laws (2738) IL xxx. xv. 370 What th^ 
called census at that time was a tax raised upon the bond- 
men. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (187s) 1. 326 He paid a 
capitation tax or census to the state. 2828-64 Tytler.HuA 
Scot, 1 , 270 Pensions from the census of their burgesses. 
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3 . An official enumeration of the population of a 
country or district, with various statistics relating 
to them. Also attrib. 

since 1790 in the^^ited States of Amvica, since 1701 In 
France, and since 1801 in Great Britain. In Ireland the 
earliest census was in 1813, since which it has been taken 
rimultaneouslv with that of Great Britain. 

17^ Goldsm. Rom. Hist. (1786) II. 115 The census, or 
numbering the jteople. 1789 Constit. U, 3 *. i. § g No capit- 
ation or other direct tax shMl be laid unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration {of inhabitants] hereinbefore 
directed to be taken ^ x8ao J. Massu all Cmst. Opin. (1839) 
ai3 A census exhibiting the numbers of the respective 
states. 1848 MrCuLLOCB Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1 . 44S 
Summary Account of the Population . . at the periods at 
which Censuses have been taken. 1856 Froude Hist, Enz. 
(1858} I, i. 3 A rough census was taken at the time of the 
Armada. 

b. attrib., as iu cenms rttum \ census-paper, a 
paper left at each house, to be filled up with the 
aames, ages, etc., of the inmates, and returned lo 
the enumerators on the day of taking the census. 

18^ M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 6ti The 
number given in the census returns. 

Ce'nsUS, rare. [f. piec. sb.] trails. To 
take a censns of, enumerate in a census. 
x88i Times 11 Apr., The visitors were called to be censused. 
Cent^ (sent), [a. F. cent hundred, or ad. L. 
centum or It. cento, (The etymology does not 
justify senses 3, 4, exc. as cent may be a contraction 
of centime, centesimum, or other equivalent of 
'hundredth’.)] 

+ 1 . ? A hundred, [a. F. ««^.] Obs. 
a X400 Octouian 1463 Hy[s] massengers. .broght with hern 
many stout cent Of greet lordynges. 

2 . Per cent : for (in, to) eveiy hundred ; used in 
stating a proportion ; esp. of the rate of interest. 

[Perh. at first in the It. form per cento ‘for a hundred'; 
then pseudo-latinized as per centum (which could not have 
been used in Latin). _ Whether per cent, is merely an ab- 
breviation of this, or is more or less due to the French pour 
cent, ' for a hunmed is not clear] 
xgM Gresham in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 183 II. 314 Th’ interest 
of xii. per cent by the yeare. 1383 J. Newbery Let. in 
Puroias -Pilgr, it. (1633) 1643 The exchange , . is sixtie per 
cento. 1635 Avstik Medit. 240 Not as heeie ten or fifteene 
per Centum. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 65^ These Deales are 
. .sold from foure pound per. Cent, to six pound per. Cent. 
xWy PcpYs Diary 30 Aug., By that means my 10 per cent 
will continue to me the longer. 1x1687 Petty Pel. Arith. 
vi. (1691) 99 The Interest thereof was within this fifty years, 
at xo 4 per Cent, forty years ago, at 811 and now at 6/. 1730 
Loud. C?«Mf._No. 5825/3 The Interest of one Penny per Cen* 
mm per Diem. 1843 J, A, Ssutii Product, Farmtng 153 
The ash of the turnip nulb contains i6lper cent, of soda. 
x^6 McCulloch Acc, Brit. Empire (1854) 403 During 

the 10 years ending with 1830, the entire population in- 
creased at the rate of 13 per cent. *878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ, S4 People fancy that, if they get 25 per cent, more 
money wages, they must be 25 per cent, more wealthy. 
^BSResal, Ho, C«w/i. 6 July^ That the Consolidated Three 
Pounds per Centum Annuities and the Reduced Three 
Pounds per Centum Annuities shall be redeemable, etc. 

b. Three {^four, five, etc.) per cents = three (etc.) 
per cent stocks, i. e. public securities bearing that 
rate of interest. Also attrib, 
iJBaa Bsroh Juan xi. Ixxvii, Where are those martyred 
Mints the five per cents ? x8a8 Southey Ep, A . Cunning, 
ham. Of loans, of omnium, and of three per cents. 1844 
W. H. Maxwell Sports ^ Adv. Scatl. xiv. (1855) 128 Her 
four-per-cents, were conveyed to her nephew. x88B J. Mor- 
lev Burke 291 A charge on the four and a half per cent, 
fund. 


c. Cent per cent ; a hundred for every hundred ; 
interest equal in amount to the principal ; loosely, 
a proportion which approaches this. 

igT® Gascoigne Gl. (Arb.]7iTogainenomore, but 
Cento por cento. CX677 Marvell Growth Popery 38 Pay 
Cent per Cent, more than the things are worth. 1703 Mrs. 
Centlivre Gamester i, O, impudence, she calls Cent per 
Cent fmr dealing. t7<M E. W. Life Doiuia Rosina 36 The 
Cargo he had brought home at Cent per Cent profit. 17. . 
Burns Cure for all Care iii, There centum per centum, the 
with his purse. _ x8aa T. Mitchell Aristoph. II. 127 
Hence with your registers, your cents-per-cent. x8^ Times 
(weekly ed.) 29 Aug, xs/2 A score or so of sheep, which he 
had sold for nearly sent, per cent, in Scotland, 

3 . A hundredth. ? Obs, 


1685 J, Wakner in Boyle ffist. Air xvii. (xega) 134 Th 
IVmrcury subsided 9 Cents of an Inch. 

4 . In various monetary systems the term iisei 
for the hiindiedth part of a standard unit. 

a. In United States ofAmeiica (also in Canada 
Bntish Guiana, and many other British colonies) 
Thehundredth part ofa dollar; a copper (ornickel 
^in of this value, nearly equal to a half-penny c 
Great Sritain. (Often taken as the type of th 
smallest current coin t whence such expressions a 
* I don't care- a cent for 

^pmently the first mmtion of cent occurs in the letti 
of Robert Mortis to the U.S. Congress in 1782, suggestin 
that the American monetary unit should be the of 
dollar, and that a coin equal to 100 of these or X of a dolk 
(about sjrf. Eng.) should be made, and called a cent. Th 
propoMl was not taken up ; but it may have suggested th 
name cent for the coin=Yj^ of a dollar, ordained by th 
t-qntinental Congress on 8 August 1786 (sec quoL). Thei 

calfed’t^^^’- Amerii^ copper token, commonl 
called the Waslungton cent, bearing on one side a head i 


a wreath with the legend 'Washington and Independence*, 
and date ‘ 1783 ‘ ; on the other the words ‘ One Cent and 
the exergue 7^. But it is not certain that 1783 represents 
the date of issue ; this token was probably struck as late 
as 1789, the date 1783 being merely that of the conclusion 
of the War of Independence. Previously to the coining of 
the cent, or 3-^7 of a dollar, and down to 1789, accounts weie 
kept in dollars and ninetieths, a relic of the time when the 
Spani^ piastre or piece of eight reals, called by the colonists 
‘ dollar’, was worth js.6d, (90 pence) of the money of account 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania. (From notes communicated 
by the late Prof. J. W. Andrews of Marietta Coll., Ohio.) 

X78S Morris in Sparks Life I* IVrit. (1832) I. 275 One 
hundred [units] would be the lowest silver coin, and might 
be called a Cent, 1786 Ord. Continent. Congress. U.S. 
8 Aug., Mills, Cents, Dimes, Dollars. X804 Mitchell in 
Naval ChroH. XIII. 16a Seamen pay twenty Cents. X837 
W. Irving Capt. Bonneaille II. 45 To pause at any paltry 
consideration of dollars and cents. 1863 Fr. Kemble 
Resid. Georgia 40, I will ^ve a cent to every little boy 
or girl. 187a Raymons Statist. Mines Mining 335 
Potatoes, 6 cents, per pound ; sugar, 20 to 30 cents. 

b. The hundr^th part of the florin of the 
Netherlands. 

c. A (French) centime. 

x8io Nanai Ckrmi. XXIV. 302, 47 francs 20 cents. xSgx 
J. H. Newman Cath.^ in Eng. iii A chair vdthout cushion, 
two cents ; a chair with cushion, four cents. 

t Cent Obs. Forms : 6-7 sauut, saint, 
oeute, 7 sent, 6- cent. ['Called cent, because 
roo was the game’ (Nares). If so, the word is, 
originally, the same as prec., but prob. taken inde- 
pendently from some Romanic lang. No evidence 
of such a name in Fr., Sp., or It., has however 
been produced, and the matter remains at present 
merely a conjecture.] 

1 . An old game at cards, said to have been of 
Spanish origin, and to have resembled piquet, with 
one hundred as the point that won the game. 
(See Nares, and Singer Hist. Playing Cards 267.) 

1533 Dice Play (1850) 12 Because I alleged ignorance [of 
dice] . . we fell to saunt, five games a crown. X576 Househ. 
Bk. Ld, North in Nichols Progr. Q Eliz. II. 244 Lost at 
Saint. . isf. 1377 NoRTHBHOQitE Dicing (1843) 9 To play — 
post, cente, glebe, or such other games. 1394 Carew 
Huartds Exam. Wits (1616) xxa Flaying at Cent, and at 
Triumph, though not so far forth as the Primero of Al- 
maigne, x6oo Rowlands Lett, Humours Blood iii. 58 He 
hath Gardes for any kind of game, Primero, Saunt; or 
whatsoeuer name. 1608 Maciiin & Markh. Dumb Knight 
in Dodsley IV. 483 (N.) It is not saint, but cent, taken from 
hundreds. x6xx Cotgr.^ Mariage..a. game at cards resem- 
bling (somewhat) our Saint. x6|6 Davenant Wits in Dods- 
ley U780) Vni. *19 Whilst thmr glad sons are left seven 
for their chance At hazard, hundred, and all made at sent. 
1636 W. Denny in Ami. Dubrensia (1877) 16 Cent for those 
Gentry, who their states have marr’d. That Game befitts 
them, for they must discard. 

2 . A particular counter used in playing Ombre. 

1768 Bellegour a cad. of Play 90 You are first to distribute 

twenty Counters and nine Fish to each Player; and re- 
member that each Fish is worth twenty Counters, and is 
called a ^nt. You will then agree on the value of the Fish 
whether it shall be five, ten, twenty or riiirty pence. 1B78 
H. H. Gibbs Ombre 8 The larger round counters which used 
to be called Cents count as twenty points. 

3 . Comb, + oeut-foot, a game at cards. 

C *579 Gosson Sch. Abuse(Axb.)s5 Suche playing at foote 
Saunt without Gardes.] 1640 Bhatuwait Baulster Lect. 
163 Flayes at Cent-foot purposely to discouer the pregnancy 
of her conceit. C1630 — Bamabecs frul. (1818) 53 At 
Cent-foot I often moved her to love me whom I loved. 

Centage (se-ntedg). [f. Cent 1 -f -AGE.] Rate 
by the hundred; ^Pbb-centagb (which is now 
the usual teim). 

*799 J- Robertson Agric, Perth 271 It is proper to add 
this centage to the aggregate sum of the rent. 1807 Southey 
EsprieUas Lett. (18x4) II. 69 He stipulated for a centage 
upon the cleai increase of revenue above a certain sum. 
x8og R. LANcroRO Iiitrod. Trade 130 Brokerage, centage 
or s^ paid to a broker. 183a Chalmers Pol, Econ, viii. 
24s There is scarcely any centage of taxation, however 
great, that would discourage cultivation, 
t Centaiue, <ayne. Obs. rare. [a. F. cen- 
icane, OF. centeine (Pr. & Sp. centena) L. cen~ 
tena neut. pi., a hundred tilings each.] A company 
of a hundred, 

xsfio Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 281 b, He should ayde 
hym .with ceiten centaynes of hotsemen. 

Cental (se'ntal), [f. L. cent.uni a hundred, 

? after quintal, or perh. dual, plural.^ A weight 
of one hundred pounds avoirdupois, first intro- 
duced into the Liverpool commaiket on 1 Feb. 
1859 legalized by an Order in Council issued 
4 Feb. 1879. 

proposed by Mr. Danson, a barrister.) 
*® 7 ® AtJunaiwi 8 Oct. 470/1 Some years ago the com 
trade of Liverpool became convinced that a great improve- 
ment would be effected by the adoption ot one common 
measure. The result was that the cental of 100 lb. avoir- 
Mpois was unanimously agreed to in ^at town. 1883 
Times 9 Mar,, A short Bill which has been introduced this 
session , . to render the use of the cental compulsory in ^1 
1*1 com and the dry products thereof. X887 Pall 
Mall G, s Aug. 7/1 The price having reached the abnormal 
firare of 2 dols. 17 c. per cental. 

Centapee, -pie, obs. var. of Centipede. 
CentATlv (se'ntpr). Forms; (4-5^/. oentauxos, 
-rus, 4 oentauiy), 4-5 sentawre, 5-7 oen- 
taure, 6 oentuve, 5- centaur, [ad. L, centaur- 


us, a. Gr. Kivravpos in same sense; of unsettled 
origin : see Liddell 8c Scott.] 

1 . Mythol. A fabulous creature, with the head, 
tiunk, and aims of a man, joined to the body and 
legs of a horse. In early Greek literature the 
name appears as that of a savage race of Thessaly, 
supposed by some to have been the first expert 
riders the Greeks weie acquainted with, and hence 
to have given rise to the subsequent fables. 

c X386 Chaucer MonEs T. log Off Hercules. .He of Cen- 
tauros leyde the boost adoun. 1475 Caxton Jason 8 These 
Ceniaurs were an C men that aiway helde hem in armes 
for to kepe the countreye of thessaylle. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(i860) 21 He made tame the proude beestis clwid Centaurus, 
that be halfe man and halfe best. 1378 T. N. tr. Cong. W. 
India 44 Thinking that he hadde bin a Centaure and that 
the Horse and man was all one incoiporate. x6ai Hol- 
land Pliny I. 189 The Thessalians called Centaures, in- 
habiting neere to the mountain Felius, were the first that 
fought on horseback. x6x6 Bollokar, Centaures, People 
of 'l^essalie. x6to H. Mork Apocal. Apoc. 88 Such monsters 
as are usually called Centaures. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 
II. 177 Many, .have held the mammouth to be as fabulous 
as the centaur. 1883 Mae, of Art Sept. 443/1 The shaggy 
centaur, all beast in mood and well-nigh all beast in form. 

2 . fig. a. An unnatural hybiid creation. U. An 
intimate union of two diveise natures. 

x6o6 Dekker Sev. Sins vii. (Arb.) 49 Sixe of these Cen- 
tuares (that are halfe man, halfe beast, and halfe diuell). 
X64X Milton Animadv. (1851) 243 Make our selves rather 
the Bastards, or the Centaurs of tlieii spirituall fornications. 
1S20 Byron fuan v. clviii, Why don’t they knead two vir- 
tuous souls for life, Into that moral centaur, man and wife ? 
X883 W. J. Stillman in Century Mag. Oct 826 Master and 
servant.. a kind of social Centaur, a single brain and a 
double body. 

3 . One of the sonthem constellations. 

[1531 Recobde Cast. Knmvl. (153^ 270 There standeth 
the centaure Chiron.. he hath in him 37 starres.] 2667 
Milton P L. x. 328 Satan in likeness of an Angel bright 
Betwixt the Centaure and the Scorpion stearing. x83_6 
Penny Cycl. VI. 414/2 From Ptolemy’s catalogue, it is 
evident that he considered the Centaur as holding the wolf 
. .in one hand, and a thyrsus in the other. 

f 4 . A kind of ship. Obs. 

x6aa Malynes Ahc. Law-Merch. X73 To describe the 
diuersitie of ships, ns Carracks, Galleons, Galeasses, Gal- 
leys, Centaureis, ships of Warre, Flyboats, Busses, and all 
other kind of ships and vessells. 

6. attrib. and Comb, ,a^ centaur-power •, centaur- 
like adj. 

xs8o Sidney Arcadia (1622) 1x3 As if Centaur-like he had 
beene one pnece with the hoise. X739 Sternl Tr. Shandy 
I. X, The horse was as good as the lider deserved . . they 
were— cen tanr-like— both of a piece. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, 
Der, I. vii, 123 The thiill of social vanities and centaur- 
power which belong to human kind. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-words) Cemtaurdom, the 
estate of centaurs (cf, quoL, 1883 in 2 b). Ceutaux- 
e'sgue a., in the style of a centaur. Ce-ntaiiress, 
a female centaur. Ceutau'xial a., pertaining to 
centaurs. Centau'rian a., Centau'xic a., of the 
nature of a centaur. Cemtaurize v., to behave 
biutally lilce a centaur, 

1883 W._ J. Stillman in Century^ Mag. Oct. 826 Refusing 
to lecognire Centauidom as the highest human good. 184s 
Mrs. Browning Grk, Chr. Poets 160 Something centaur- 
esque and of twofold nature. 1754 Young Centaur Ded,, 
All but Centauresses are prudes with you, X84X-4 Anthon 
Classic, Diet. S.V, Ceniauri, [Buttmann] supposes Hippo- 
damia to have been a Centauress, married to the prince of 
the Lapith®. X883 W. J. Stillman in Century Mag. Oct. 
826 The bluest blood being that of him whose remote foie- 
fathers did but follow the original centaurial proposition of 
taking all they wanted wherever they found it. Ibid. 827 
This very class which I have in no disparaging sense termed 
Centauric, the arislociacy, wheie social independence has 
reached Its highest. iBipS Mozley Ess. (1878) I. 246 Com- 
mon sense rejects his. .centaurian image of an evangelising 
sceptic. _ x8i6 G. S, Faber Orig. Pag. Idol, II. 491 'The 
centauric foim of Chivan. 1733 Young Centaur 11, Time 
was, when to centaurize was less ridiculous. 

Centaury (se-nlgri, -ari). Forms: (i cen- 
tautie, 4-5 oentauria), 4-5 centaure, -ture, 
sentaurye, 5 oeutary(e, -torye, 6 sentorye, 
centuary, 6-7 oentorie, centaurie, (7 centry), 
6-9 oentory, 6- centaury, [ad. med.L. centaurea, 
-ia, for L. centaur^m, or centaurion, a, Gr. mv- 
Tobpeiov, or nevraipiov, f. jcevraupos Centage.] 

1 . A plant, of which the medicinal properties 
were said to have been discovered by Chiron the 
centaur; two species were distinguished, Centaurion 
majus, and C. minus (also lepton). The herbalists 
identified these (probably correctly) with two 
Gentianaceous plants, More or Yellow Centaury 
iChlora perfoliatci), and Common or Lesser Cen- 
taury {Erythrxa Centaureum). Hence Centaury 
is sometimes used as the book-name for all the 
species of Erythrsea. 

[ciooo Sax, Leechd II, 186 Nim centaurian ]>aet is fel- 
terre sume hatafi . . eorS geallan.] 0x386 Chaucer Nonne 
Pr. T. 143 Take youre laxatyues Of lawriol Centaure 
[v.r. sentaurye, Centure] and ffumetere. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 36 Centary, centawria, felterre. x54n Linacre 
MacePs Herbal in Prior Plant-n. s. V., More Centory or 
Earthgall hath..yelowe flowers x53x Turner Herbal L 
X j a, Centaurium minus, riiat is the les centaury . . our 
common centory in england, is an herbe lyke vote orgaue, 
or wyld marierum, or saynt Johnes woite. 1399 A. M. tr. 
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GabeUtotter^s Bk. Physicke 138/1 Boyle Seato^e in vrinei 
& drinck therof warme. itei Holland Plitiy xxv. vi, 
The greater Centaury is that famous herbe wherewith 
Chiron the Centaure (as the report goeth) was cured. 1688 
R. Holms .< 4 II. 97/3 Yellow Centory hath theleaves 
seven or eight on a side. x78^TwAMLEy Dairyht^ 114 Cen- 
taury, lesser centaury or gentian, is an extream bitter plant. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL IV 8 Common Centaury 
, . a pretty and freiraent plant on heaths. 

aitrih. 1647 Sir R.FANSHAWEtr. GtiariHi’s Pastor Fido 
(1676) igo Squeesing out The juice, and mingling it with 
Gentry root. 

2 . By i6th c. herbalists, Great Centaury was 
(by some conihsioa) appli^ to a composite plant 
or plants ; and to the genus containing these the 
name Centaurea was appropriated by Linnseus. 
Great Centaury of Turner was C. Rhapontica, 
of Lyte and his successors, C. ScaMosa, and ‘ Cen- 
taury’ has since been extended as a book-name 
to all the species, as Australian, Black, Com, 
Erect, Mealy, Mountain Centaury. 

1551 Turner Herhal i. Ij a. Great centaury other wyse 
called ruponticum . . the seed is like wyld saJRbrne wrapped 
in certayn flockes. 1578 Lyte Dodoetis u. ix. 325 The great 
Centoiie . . The flowers be of small hearie threddes or 
thrommes, of a lyght blewe purple colour, and they growe 
out of the scalye knoppes at the toppes of the braunches. 
1741 CoinpL Font. Piece ii. ill. 386. 179^ Martvn Rous- 
seau’s Boi. xxvL 401 The Great or Omcmal Centaury • • 
the scales of the calyx are ovate. 

3 . American Centaury ; a name for Sabbaiia, a 
genus of North American herbs of the Gentian 
femily, esp. S. angularis. 

X83X J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 116 American Cen- 
taury. .This plant is apure bitter, justly held in estimation 
as a valuable tonic and febrifuge. 

Hence Ce'ntauxin, Cemtanxite, names proposed 
for the bitter substance existing in the leaves of 
Erythrsa Ceniaureum\ formerly also for the 
Cnicin or bitter principle of many Composiix. 

X838 T. Thomson Cieot, Org. Bodies 707 Centaurite may 
be given to the bitter substance which exists in the leaves 
of the centaurea benedicta. 

CexLtena’rial, a. rare. [f. as next + al.] Of 
or pertaining to a centenary. 

X847 Jllust Lottd. News 18 Dec. 408/3 In 17SS, the cen- 
tennarial day was kept up with great pomp. 

Centenarian (sentihea-rian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
centendri-us containing a hundred, of a bundled 
years old (f. centent a hundred each, f. centum a 
hundred) + an.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the age of a bundled years, 
x^ Miss Mulock Ogdvies xii. (X875I 90 The shroud 
of its centenarian fabricator. x868 j. H. Blunt Rtf. Ch, 
Eng. 1 . 376 The almost centenarian Bishop of Chiwester. 
itox Echo IS Aug., Tales of centenarian longevity. _ 

2 . Of or belonging to a centenary celebration. 
1864 Realm 13 Apr. 7 One of Burns’ centenarian bards. 
S. sb. A person a hundred years old. 
x84(i iu Worcester. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 210/1 Two-thirds 
of these centenarians being women. 1877 Wallace Russia 
viiL Z33 From the new born babe to the centenarian. 
Hence Centena'xianism, the condition or fact 
of being a centenarian. 

1873 Aromid Oxford X04 Several cases of centenarianism 
have been known at Woodstock. x88x Pop. Science Monthly 
XX. 100 Facts concerning centenarianism aie. .abundant. 

t Ceuteua'rious, a. Obs.-° [f. as Cbntbn- 
ABIAN 4- -OOS.] = CenTENART odj. 

1730-6 Bailey CtnieHarious, belonging to 100 years- 177$ 
iniUH. 

Cente'uarize, v. To honour with a centenary 
celebration. Hence Centemarized^/. a. 

x866 Pall Mall G, 23 July 9 _We shall soon have as many 
centenarlzed heroes as. .canonized saints. 

Centouaxy (see below), a. and sb. Also 6 
centenaire, 7 oentinaxy. [ad. L. centendri-us 
'consisting of’ or 'containing a hundred’, hence 
'of a himdred years old’ (a sense not actually 
recorded in ancient Lat, though the coiresp. sense 
occurs with the other words of the same class, 
from vtcenarius of twenty years, to ndnagSndrius 
of ninety years old) ; f. centmi a hundred each, 
f. centum hiuidred. In F. centenaire. 

The regularly analogous pronunciation is (se'ntfnari) cf. 
millenary, culinary, proHU)ntory\ but some sa]^(sentrnari); 
cf. catenary ; otheis, with less reason, (sente ‘nari), as if the 
word were caiiennary, and connected with cenimniuftt.l 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the space of a hundred 
years. 

1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841I 92 Centenary 
years retimed but seldom. 1688 Answ. Talon’s Plea 30 
The Centinary possession, as they call it^ or the enjoyment 
for many Ages can make no prescription against Sove- 
reignty, c 18x1 Fuseli Beet, Art iv. (1848} 452 Daring the 
course of nearly a centenary practice. 1830 Bp, Monk 
Life Bentley (1833I I. xoo The University of Frankfort . . 
having resolved to celebrate the centenary anniversary 
of its foundation. 1857 H. Miller Test, Rocks x. 410 
Dividing the total thickness of the bed by the centenary 
elevation. 

2 . gen. Of or belonging to a hundred. 

1768 E. Buya Did. Terms of Art, Centenaoy, belon^g 
to an Hundred. 1824 Heber Hlptl. ix. (ed. s) L 267 ^e 
centenary and millesimal way in which the Hindoos ex- 
press themselves. 
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3 . Relating to the division of a county called 
a ‘ hundred 

1837 Sir F. Falgbave Merck. <$■ Friar a.. (1844) 53 Marco 
ascertmned that they were the ‘sworn centenary deputies', 
a phrase by which I suppose he means the jurors who 
answered for and TepTe!,ented pie several Hundreds. 1879 
Green Read. Eng. Hist, xxiii. 115. 

B. sb. 


fl. A weight of a hundred pounds. Obs. [=late 
L. centendriumi\ 

[£■636 Isidore Orig. xvi. xxv, 23 Centenarium_ numeri 
nomen est, eo quod centum librarum ponderis sit. 1398 
Trehsv Barth. De P. R, xt\. exxx. 11493) 939 Centen- 
arium is the name of a nombre foi it conteyneth an hundryd 
pounde.] 1398 Barret Tkeor. Warres v. iii. 134, 300 Cen- 
tenaires of lead. 1636 Ducard Gate Lot. Uni. S 536 A 
hundred pound make a Centenary, or hundred-pound 
waight. 17x2 Perquisite-Monger I The Loan of only ten 
Gold Centenaries. 1788 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. (1846) V. liii. 
256 Their pay. .computed at thirty-four centenaries of gold. 

2. A space, duration, or age of oue hundred 
years ; a centennium or century, 

1607 R. C. tr. H. Estieuue's World Wonders 229 We 
haue seene sundry stiange things in this last centenary of 
the world. 1627 Hakewill ApoL iv. 49 If we should allow 
but one inch of decrease in me growth of men for every 
Centenary. 1865 De Morgan Paradoxes (1872) ii [The 
editorial system] has grown up in the last ccnietuiry—a. 
word I may use to signify the hundred years now ending, 
and to avoid the ambiguity of century. 1884 Binttingh. 
Weekly Post 6 Dec. 3/4 Mr. John Hogben .. on Sunday 
completed his centenary. 

3. A centennial anniversary; the celebration of 
the accomplishment of a centennium. 

1788 Ann. Reg. 220 Araong the dubs of London who cele- 
brated the centenary of the glorious revolution. 1S39 T. 
Jackson (piile\ The Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism. 
1839 Times Jan. 26 The Burns centenary was celebrated 
last night. 1883 Pall Mall G. 20 June 3/2 The [Handel] 
festivalis one full year before its time, owing to the present 
rage for centenaries. This is the second centenary of 
Handel’s birth. 

4. A centenarian, rare. [=L. *cenienSrius, F. 

eentenaire.'] • 

1834-43 Southey Doctor cxxxii, Centenaries, he thought, 
must have been ravens and tortoises. 

5. (See quot.) 

1700 Sir H. Chauncy Hist. Antiq. Herts. (1826) I. 33 
Every Hundred was govern'd by a particular officer, called 
a Centenary or a Hmidredary. 

Hence Centenary v. 

x888 Scottish Leader g Apr. 4 Those who had already 
monuments enough might be centenaried, while one whose 
centenary was not avamhle might have a new monument. 

Centence, obs. form of Sentence. 
Centenier (semtenloj). Forms : 4 cenlener, 
6 centenyer, sentener, 6-7 centiner, -ere, 7 
oentinier, 6 - oentenier. fa. F. centenier i—h. 
centendrius (see CENTBNAEr), in 4 th c. used for 
' a centurion ’.] 

4 L A centurion. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19907 A centener, Cornelius. 1323 Ld. 
Berners Froiss, I. ceexlix. 359 He . , ordayned and made 
secretely capitayns of the wh^e hattes, as Senteners, and 
Muquateners. K77 Hellowes Gueuards Gold. Ep. 178 
Filate. .seut. .a Cientenier to discouer a truth. 1380 North 
Plutarch Cornelius the Centiner, chief of this Legation. 
1603 Florio Montagu n. xxxiv. (1632) 4x3 His [Caesar's] 
Centeniers ofiered him . . to find him a nian at Armes. 

+ 2. = Cbhtubian. Obs. 

Time's Store House 19 (L.) They are an hundred, 
chosen out of every town and village, and thereon were 
termed centeniers or centurions. 


3 . A police-officer in Jersey. 

1862 Ansted Channel IsL iv. xxiii. (ed. 3) 521 Each parish 
has also two centeuiers, exc^t St, Heller’s, where there 
are six. x88o Jersey Weekly Express 13 Nov, 3/2 Cbaiged 
by Centenier George C. Godfray with having been picked 
up dead drunk in the Royal Hall, Peter-strect. 




(after 

centum 


Gentenuial (sente-nial), a. {sb.) 
biennial, etc.) on L. type ^centennium 
a hundred + annus year) -h -Ai,] 

Of or relating to a space of one hundred years, 
or to its completion ; of a hundred years’ staading ; 
a hundred years old ; completing a bundled years ; 
of or lelaling to the hundredth anniversary. Cen- 
tennial Slate (U. S.) : appellation of Colorado, 
admitted as a state in the centennial year of the 
existence of the United Slates (1876). 

a 1797 Mason Palinodia x, (R.) To her alone I rais’d my 
strain. On her centennial day. x8i6 Monthly Rev. LXXX. 
304 ‘The deciduous willow, and the centennial oak, 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev, i. i. ii. The blossom is so brief; as of 
some centennial cactus-flower, which after a century of 
waiting shines out for hours. 1872 Lomgp. Div. Trag, ni. 
iv. This ancient olive-tree, that spreads its broad centennial 
branches. 1874 Motley Bameveld II, xiii, 104 With a 
centennial hatred of Spain. 1881 Gehoe in Macut. Mag. 
XLI V, 233 (Wyoming) But far the protrusion of this wedge 
the * (jentennial State ' would have been a quiet pastoral 
or agricultural territory. 1882 Hinsdale Gaijield ^ Educ. 
II. 411 That I would meet her in the Centennial summer, 
B, as sb. A hundredth anniversary or its celebra- 
tion ; a centenary, 

1876 Howells, The Centennial is what evew one calls 


tion of this year, 
the States. 


Centennials have been got up all over 


Hence Ceute'nnialize v. nonce-nod. : see prec. 
Ceute'uuilim. [f. (on L. analogy) L. cent-um 
hundred + annus year : cf. biennium, millennium^ 
A space of a hundred years, a century. 

Center : see Centre. 

Center, var. of Centitbe, CnrcrrtrBE. 

Centerie, obs. fonn of Sanctuabt. 

x6oo C. Sutton Disce Mori xiii. (1846) 104 note. In time 
of need no surer centerie. 

Centering, centreing (se-ntorii)), vbl. sb. 
Also centring, [f. center, Cbntee », + -ing 1 ; the 
spelling on the analogy of settle, etc. would be 
centring, but as the word is of 3 syllables, center- 
ing (more rarely centreing) is generally used, esp. 
iu technical senses.] 

1. See Centbing. 

2. A placing in the centre or making central; 
the bringing of two or more centres into coin- 
cidence ; spec, the setting of lenses so that their 
axes are in the same straight line, 

1768 E. Buys DzW. Terms ^ Art, Centering of an Optick- 
glass, is the grinding it so that the thickest part is exactly 
in tae Middle. 183X Brewster Optics xhii. 358 Tlie . . risk 
of imperfect centering, or of the axes of the three lenses 
not being in the same straight line. i88x Ediu, Rev. Oct. 
337 Mr. Clarter recommends that people should look to tlie 
centreing of their ^ectacles for themselves. X883 Daily 
News 10 Sept. 2/1 When the ring rotates at high speed, 
a^ slight error of centring tends to injure the ring. 

3. Arch. 'The temporary woodwork or fram- 
ing, whereon any vairited work is constructed’ 
(Gwilt). 

a X766 Parentalia in Entick London (1766] IV. 206 Both 
centering and scaflblding, x86x Smiles Engineers II. 182 
The centering upon which the arches of the bridge were 
huilt. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archti. II, 194 The use 
of continuous timber centering. _ 1883 Ruskin Prseter. iii, 
Well-made centreings . . made this model, .attractive. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as centering motion, pmich 
(sense a), siotte (sense 3 ). 

1835 I. Taylor Restor. Belief 138 A centering-stone of 
that structure which in the age of the Antonines had arched 
over the Roman world 18S3 Knowledge 27 Apr. i. Second- 
ary stage with centering motion [in a microscope]. 1884 F. 
Britten Watch ^ Clodm. 148 Another spring . . canning 
a fine centreing punch. 

Centesimal (sente'simal), a. and sb. [f. 
L. centesimus hundredth, centesima {pars) hun- 
dredth (part), f. centum bundled + -Ah. Cf. 
decimal^ 

A. adj. fl. Hundred-fold, Obs. 

<1x682 SirT. Browne Tfads (1684) 40 This centessiinal 
inciease [Slatt. xiii 23]. .this centessimal fructification. 

2. Relating to division into hundredths. Cett- 
tesimal tkertnometer—C^'nty&iCD'K theimometer. 

1809 Trouciiton in Phtl. Tram. XCIX. 135 The cen- 
tesimal division of the quadrant. x8x2-6 PlayifAir Nat. 
Phil. (xSig) I. 247 When the centesimal thermometer is 
used. 1832 Th. Ross tr. Humboldfs Trav. J. i. 23 At great 
dnths the thermometer marks 7 or 8 centesima] degrees. 

3. Kelating to fractions of a hundred ; cali^ated 
according to percentage. 

1829 C. Welch West, Polity 234 The centesimal ratio of 
inciease. 

B. sb. A hundredth part ; the second figuie after 
the decimal point ? Obs. 

1698 Derham in PkiU Trans. XX. 47 The Height of 
the Mercury in the Barometer, in Inches and Cenlesimals. 
1727 Abbutiinot Anc. Corns, ^c. (J.) 'I’he neglect of a few 
centesimals in the side of the cube. 

Ceutesimally (senlcsina^), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LY!i.] 

Into hundredths, in fractions of a bundled. 

183a Nat. Philos. JL Thermom. 6- Pyrom. i. 9 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) Celsius . . divided centesimally the thermometer 
known., by his name. 18^ Deuly News 13 Sept., I have 
..given the result of my examination in ounces and also 
centesimally. 

Ceutesimate (sente’sim^it), v. [f. L. cen- 
tesimdre (f. centesimus hundredth): see -ate 3. 
Cf. decimatei\ To select every hundiedth person 
for punishment. So Geniie’sliuation. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. DuMt. ii. 122 (L) Sometimes fte 
criminals were decimated by lot, as appears in . , Julius 
Capitolinus, who also mentions a centesimation. ^ 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Macrinus sometimes decimated 
and sometimes centesimated the soldiers, £. Buys 
Did Terms qf Art, Centesmeatiou, a milder Kind of mili- 
tary Punishment, .when only every hundredth Man is exe- 
cuted, 1839 De Quincey Whs. (i86a) VII, 270 Elsewhere, 
we decimate, or even centesimate, 

t Ce’ntesm. Obs. Also 5 oentysme, 7 oen- 
tesme ; also B in Lat, foim ceutesizna, [a. OF. 
centiesme (prob. in Anglo-F. centesme, cenfisme), 
mod.F. centitme, centime '.S^. eentesim-uM hun- 
dredth.] A hundredth part. , 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 427/3 The centysme of the 
goodes of the forsayd bysshop. 1635 GelLibraNd Varia- 
tion Masn. Needle a The Horizon . .divided into 360 parts, 
and each part subdivided into Centesmes or Millesmes. 
1827 Hutton Course Medh, 1 . 150 Mr. Briggs also computed 
the Logarithms of the sines, tangenta and secants, to every 
d^ee, and centesm, or tooth part of a degree. 

Ceatessence. nonce-wd. [f. L. centum hun- 
dred -I- Essence, after quintessence (the proper 
analogue of which would be centesimessenee)^ 
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The hundredth essence, the essence a hundred 
times distilled. 

1871 M. CoLUNS Mrq. * Merck. II. vi. i6i_The — quintes- 
sence, shall I say?— no, the centessence of nightmare. 

i* Ce'H'bffVave, Obs. \aA.Get. centgraf, zent- 
graft f. MHG. zente, a district originally of 100 
hamlets, ad. late L. centa, It. cinta, in same sense : 
see Du Cange. The Centgraf was the president of 
the Centgerichte, wln’ch administered the criminal 
law in these districts.] Used by Selden as trans- 
lation of OE. huiidredes ealdor the presiding officer 
of the court of the hundred j also, to render Ger. 
Cenlg>-af, ZetUgmf. 

1649 Seloeit Lmus Eng. 1, xxv, He was (per eminentiam), 
called the Centgrave or Lord of the Hundred 176a tr. 
Buscking’s Syst. Gtcg. V. 474 Over which is. .a Centgrave 
whose business it is to look to the criminal jurisdiction. 
Centi-y combining form of L. centum hundred, 
used in the French Metric system of weights and 
measures to denote the hundredth part of the unit, 
as centiare, of an are, etc. 

1810 Neeaed Chron. XXIV._ 301 Centiar, square meter. 
Ibid., Centistere = 0-2920 cubic feet. 

Centici'pitons, a. rare~°. [f. L. centid^it- 
(f, centum -h caput head) + -OUB.] Hundred-headed. 
X730-d in Bailey ; 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 
Ceuti'fidOTlB, cf, rare—^. £f. L. centijid-us (f. 
centum -h findh’i to split, divide) -h -ous.] 

'Divided into an hundred parts or ways.’ 

X730-6 in Bailey ; 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 
Centifo'lions, a. 7 ^are~’>. [f. L. ceniifoli-m 
(as in Rosa centifolia &e hundred-leaved or cab- 
bage Tosel -h -OUS.] Hundred-leaved. 

8 30-6 in Bailey; 1753 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 
entiLgxade (semtigretd), a. [a. F. centigrade, 
f. L. centum + gradus step, degree.] Having a 
hundred degrees,* usually applied to Celsius’s 
thermometer, in which the space between the 
freezing and boiling points of water is divided 
into 100 degrees. (Symbolized by C., as 40° C.) 

x8za Editt. Rev. XX. 196 This thermometer is exactly 
the same with what has been ^ce called in France the 
Centimde. x86o All V, Round No. 43. 391 A tempera- 
ture of 120°. .centigrade. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 131 The 
centigrade scale is now frequently used in scientific inves- 
tigations in this country. i88z Nature XXIIL 476 The 
Centigrade Photometer, a new optical instrument for deter- 
mining the intensity of any source of light. 

Ceutijgpraiuixie (sentigraem, Fr. santfgram). 
[F. cetttQramnu : see Cbmti- and Gbammb.] In 
the Metric system, a weight equal to xiir of ^ 
gramme, or *1543248 of a grain troy. 

1801 DutkA Neolog. Fr. Diet. 73 Dicigramnte . , equal to 
ten centigrammes. 1833 Mawtf, Metal II. 123 (Cab. Cycl.) 
One cent^amme of bruised gunpowder. 

Ce*ntilizi^ed, a. mme-wd. [f. L. centum -(- 
lingua tongue -I- -ED.] Hundred-tongued. 

1839 Sala Gaslight 4- D. ix. X03 Centilingued Rumour. 

Centilitre (se-ntilslsr, Fr. sauhlftr). [F. cen- 
tilitre ; see Cehh- and Litbb.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity equsd to of a 
litre, or *61028 of a cubic inch. 

1801 Dupr£ Neolog. Fr. Did. 42 Centilitre . . is the hun- 
dredth part of the litre. 1883 Poll Mall (?. 31 Oct. 4/1 How 
many bottles of 70 centilitres capacity can be filled out of 
4 hectolitres and 34 litres of wine? 

Gentillion (senti-lyun). [f. L. centum hvm- 
dred + the termination of million : cf. Billion.] 
The hundredth power of a million ; a number 
which would be denoted by i followed by 600 
ciphers. Hence Centl'Uiouth. 

xSga Tail’s Mef^. XIX. 473 There existed not a centll- 
lionth of the blessing. 

Centi*loq.iiy. [ad. L. HentHopdum, f. centum 
+ loqui to speak.] Name of a work attributed to 
Ptolemy, consisting of a hundred aphorisms of 
astrology. 

J[okn] HCarvey] Disc. Problems 113 This is the true 
. .doctrine of Ftolomey as may appear, .by his Aphoiisticall 
Centiloquie. i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. i. iii. i. iii. 1633 
Person Varieties n. & Hail the Jew his commentary, 
upon the cwtiloquy of Ptolomee. 

II Gentiuic (sant**m). [Fr. OF. centisme, cen- 
Hesme L. centesimus hundredth ; see Centesjt.] 
A French coin of the value of of a fianc. 

_ x8ox DuPRfi Neolcg. Fr, Diet. 42 A piece of five centimes 
IS equal to a sou. x8z6 J. Scott Vis. Paris 99 A centime, 
or the tenth part of a hal&enny. 186S Miss Mulock in 
Mactit. Mag.^o. 103. 44/3 Champagne at four francs fifty 
centimes the bottle. 

b. transf. Any coin whose value is x^ of that 
of the standard. 

sB 66 HowKLLS Venet. Life vi. 79 The soldo being the 
centime of the fionn. 

Cdniilllielive (se'ntimstai, Fr. sahtfmg'tr). [F. 
centimlfre : see Centi- and Metbb.] In the 
Metric system, a measure of length equal to xir 
of a metre, or -3937 (nearly f) of an inch. 

iMi Dupre Ntohg. Fr. Diet. 43 Ceniimitre.. is the hun- 
dredth part of the metre. 1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 363 
Its . . diamtM did not exceed a centimetre. x86s Reader 
ix^ Ob. xoe/3 It amouiits to about oghty cubic contimettosr 

CentuLaary, obs. form of Cbexekaby, 


Centinel, -er, obs. ff. Sentinel, Cbnteniee. 
t Ceutinody. Ohs. [ad. L. centinddia. {herba) 
some unknown plant, f. centum hundred -1- 
knot. Cf. F. €entinode:\ The plant Knotgrass 
{Polygonum avietdare). 

[1378 Lvte Dodoens i. Ixvii. 98 Knot grasse.. The first 
kinde is called.. in Shoppes Centumnodia.] x6n Cotgr., 
Herbe noute, Centinodie, Knotgrasse. 

Geutipedal (senti'pidal), a. [f. L. centum 
ped- foot -(- -AL.] Of one hundred (metrical) feel, 
1879 G. Meredith Egoist II. vi. 136 Your uncertainty . . 
would only be extended were Ae line centipedal. 188a 
Washburn Early Eng. Lit. vii 153^ Conveisation made 
up of all the largest centipedal words in Webster. 

Gentipede (se*ntipfd). Also J^centapee, 8 
oeutapie, ceutipes, 8-9 centipee, 9 (in Diels.) 
centiped. [ad. L. centipeda cenlipede, f. centum 
+pes (ped-) foot. The actual form is perhaps 
a. F. centiplde; centipie, centapee, in W.Indies 
and early navigators was prob. from Sp.] 

A name given to wingless vermiform articulated 
animals having many feet, constituting the order 
Cheilopoda of the class Myriapoda. Those of 
tropied countries are very venomous. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 381 There be Latine writeis who 
call this worme Centipeda, as if it had an hundred feet. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E^. 141 Some . . with many 
legs, even to the number of an hundred, as Juli Scolopen- 
drae, or such as are termed centipedes. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
(1720) I. 320 Centapees, call’d by the English 40 Legs . . 
Their Sting or Bite is more ragii^ than a Scorpion. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Did. 11. xxxix. 89 [He] was bit 
in the Calf of the Leg by; a Centipee. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 426 The Centapie is reckoned very venomous. 
1794-6 E Darwin Zoon. (1801) I 261, I once saw a worm 
..and observed a centipes hanging at its tail. 1799 G. 
Hamilton in. Asiatic Res. II. 339 Stung by a scorpion, or 
centipee. 1833 Kirby Hai. 4- Inst. Auitu. II. xvi. 67 A 
specimen of the giant centiwde . . more than a foot long. 
1847 Carpenter Zool, § SnsThe Centipede and other car. 
nivorous Myriapods, possessing strong and active limbs, 
varying in number from fifteen to twenty-one pairs. 

attrib. X87S tr. Ziemsseii’s Cycl, of Med. III. 339 In the 
case of Centipede bites, 
b. transf. and fig. 

x866 Thoreau Yankee in Canada L 16 They made on me 
the impression, not of many individuals, but of one vast 
centipede of a man. 1867 F. Francis Angling vii. (1880) 
262 The line will make * centipedes * on tlie water. 

Geutiplnme (scntiplum), a. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
centum -h pluma feather.] Having a hundred 
feathers j applied to a motii whose wings are cut 
up into many narrow plume-like segments, 

1875 Blackmore Alice Lorr, I. xviii 196 Like a centi- 
plume moth in a spider’s web, 
f Ce;ntireli*gious, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. as 
prec. + Rblioiotts.] Of a hundred religions. 

1650 B. Discollim. 28, 1 could demonstrate it to be Hetero- 
geneous .. Plutanimous, Versipellous, Centireligious 
Gentner (se-ntnoi). [a. Ger. centner, ad. L. 
centendrius relating to a hundred,] 

1 . A measure of weight used in Germany. 

1683 /’AzV. Trans, XIII. xqo A centner or bundled weight, 
1753 Hanway Tram, (1762) I. vu. Ixxxviii. 40B, 120 [Pounds] 
r centner. i86x Leeds Mercury 2 Nov., 'The Furslenberg 
works use about 10,000 centners of cast iron . . and pioduce 
yrarly from Bo,aoo to 100,000 centners ofiaw iron. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts I. 756 The ZoUverein Centner contains no 231 
English lbs. avoirdupois, 

+ 2 , Proposed as a name for what was at length 
called the Cental. Obs. 

x86a Ref SeL Pari. Comm, Weights 4- Meas, (Evidence 
of Prof. Leone Levi) 37. 

3 . Metallurgy. (See quot) 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. Hundred, Centner in 
metallurgy and assaying is a weig-ht divisible first into an 
hundred and thence into a great number of other smaller 
parts. .The centner of the mctallui gists contains an hundred 
pounds, the cenmer of the assayers is really no more than 
one dram, to which the other parts are proportioned. 
G6XLto (se*nt<7). Also 7 cent on. [a. L. cento, 
centon-em, pi. centones, garment of patchwork, 
also the title of a poem (as the cento nuptialis of 
Ausonius) made up of various veises. In It. cento ne, 
"S.centon, Orig. with L. pi, ; afterwards 

centoes, now usually centos ', the F. aud It. forms 
of the sing, have also been used.] 
tl. A piece of patchwork ; a patched garment. 
x6xo Healey Si. Aug. City 0/ God (1620) 603 Centones 
um peeces of cloath of diuerse colours; vsed anyway, on 
me back, or on the bed, i6a8 Shirley Witty Fair n. ii, 
His ap^rel is a cento. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 
IL § 13 There is under these Centoes and miserable outsides 
. .a soule of the same alloy with our owne. 

2 . *A composition formed by joining scraps 
from other authois ’ (J.). 

1603 Camden Rem, (16x4) 14 Quilted . . out of shreds of 
diuers Poets, such as Schollers do call a Cento. 1646 Ter. 
'Smiusa.A^ol. Liturgy’S'oS, § e 6 A very Cento composed out 
of the Massbook, Pontifical, Breviaries, Manuals, and Por- 
tuues of the Roman Chuxdi. 1730 A, Gordon Maffet’s 
Avt^hiih, 93 They affected a kind of Medley or Cento. 

Farrar Early Chr. I. 534 A cento of Scripture 
phrases, 

b. more loosely', cf. 'string’, 'rigmarole’. 

*7^ T'. jErraRSON Corr. Wks. 1839 1* *^4 Hen^s map 
M Virginia - . is a mere cento of blunders. 1822 Hazlitt 
T {U>le-t, II. viii. 194 A cento of sounding common-places. 


3 . transf. (of persons, etc.) Obs. 

1626 W. ScLATER Exj^os. 2 These. (1629) 158 Amongst the 
many Centones of leuolters of Poperie. 1647 Sanderson 
Serin. 11 . 217 The Moabites and the Ajgarens, Gebal and 
Ammon, a cento and a rhapsody of uncircumcised nations. 

Hence Ce'utoism (also Ce'ntonism) ; Ceu- 
to'uical a., of the nature of a cento; Ce'Utoize 
V., to make into a cento. 

f x6i8 E, Bolton Hy^ercr, in Haslewood Anc Crit, Ess. 
(1811) II. 237 The vast vulgar Tomes procured for the most 
pait by the husbandry of Printeis . in then tumultuary and 
centonical writings, do seem to lesemble some huge dispro- 
portionable Temple. 1838-9 Hallam Hist Lit. I. i. iii. 
§80 Not too ambitiously chosen, nor in the manner called 
centonisni. IJM. viii. § 2 Tassoni has lidiculed its centonism, 
or studious incorporation of lines from Petruch. 1842 Mrs. 
Browning Gr. Chr. Poets 24 The tragedy is. ,a specimen of 
centoism, which is the adaptation ofthephiaseologyof one 
work to the construction of another. Ibid. 54 Eudocia. . 
thought good to extend her sceptre, .ovei Homer’s poems, 
and cento-ize them into an epic on the Savioui’s life. 1839 
Sat. R^. VIII. 237/1 Warton seems to have imagined 
the text of Comus, Lycidas, etc,, to have been little more 
than a centonism of boiiowed thoughts. 

t Cento'culated, a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
centocul-us (f. centum -t- octilus eye) -h -ate 3 + -ed^.] 
Hundred-eyed. 

1627 Feltiiam Resolves i. i, The Centoculated Argus. 
x66o Ckarac. Italy 3 His Bastaids that closed the Eymids 
of centoculated Argus. 

t Ce*3itoner. Obs. [A valiant of centener, Cen- 

TENIEB.] 

x6io Holland tr. Cantdetis Brit, 1. 273 Every of them 
hath their severall Centoner, as one would say Centurion. 
t6S9 E. Leigh Eng. Descr. 83 The whole countiy [Isle of 
Wight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them hath 
their several Centoner or Centurion. 

Centorie, -tory, obs. ff. Centaubt. 
Ge'utradj adv. Phys. [as if ad. Gr. *KivTpaSe 
to the centre, f. Kivrpov centre, after otuaSe home- 
wards, f. oTkos home.] To or towards the centre. 

1803 J. Barclay New Anat. Nomencl. 1839-47 Todd 
Cycl. Anat, III. 720/2 The change travels no further cen- 
trad than the same point. 

Geutral (se*ntral), a. [ad. L. centrdl-is central, 
f. centrum Centbe : cf, F. central^ 

1 . Of or pertaining to the centre or middle; 
situated in, pioceeding from, containing or con- 
stituting the centre. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11, iii, Or else his inward life 
And Centrall rains do fairly him compell Within himself. 
1638 SiE T. Browne Hydriot. (1736) Intiod. i Even such as 
hope to rise again, womd not be content with cenlial Inter- 
ment. X664 Power Ejif, Philos, i. 2 Leaving that central 
spot in the middle of the flea-biting, where the piobe entied. 
a X720 J. Hughes Ecstasy (R.) Around the central sun in 
circling eddies roll'd. 1837 Emerson Addr. Amer. Schol. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 186 One central fire, .fiaming now out of 
the lips of Etna, x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. § 13. 310 The 
quicker central flow [of a glaciei]. 

b. Applied to a city, quarter, building, etc., 
situated in the heart of its district, where popu- 
lation is densest or tiade busiest. 

1673 Ogilby Brit, Fref. a Roads to the less central Cities. 
18x4 WoRDSW. Excurs. vnr. 221 Palmyra, cential in the 
desert. i86x Swiniioe N, China Camp. 7 The island . . 
from its central position would form a good dep8t for 
troops. Mod. The point of departure was the Central 
Station, Manchester. To let, convenient business premises 
in a good central position. 

c. Belonging to the paity that holds a position 
midway between the two exti ernes (cf. Centbe 15). 

x86o Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 75 The ultra-faction among 
the Protestants became now powerless. The cential mul- 
titude, whose belief was undefined, etc. 

2 . fig. Belonging to the centre as the chief and 
most significant j>oint or part, which lies at the 
heart, or dominates the rest ; hetue, chief, principal, 
leading, dominant. 

X647 H. More SongofSoulvi, xlvi, The most profoundand 
centrall energie, The very selfnesse of the soul. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. I. i. vii. 60 The natural pi ice., is, as it weie, 
the cential piice, to which the prices of all commodities are 
continually gravitating. 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 

I. 800 Every turn still brought me nearer to the central 
truth. 1873 JowETT Plato (ed, 2) II. 423 Odysseus is the 
central figure of the one poem. x88a Farrar Early Chr. 

II. 438 Love is the very central command of Christianity, 
b. Of a governing body, association, etc. : Con- 
trolling all branches of the organization from one 
common centre ; opposed to locaJ. 

x8og Wellington Let. in Gurw. DUp. V. 3, I am very 
sensible of the value of the approbation of the Cential 
Junta. 1846 M<^Cdlloch Acc. Brit. Empire (X834) II. 3x3 
In 1811 the different district societies were incoiporated as 
members of a central association. 1863 Bright Sp. Amer. 
30 June, The continent would still be united under one 
central Government. x888 Gladstone in Sped, 362/z To 
commence not with local but with central institutions. 

3 . Phys. Of or pertaimng to a nerve-centre ; in 
Pathol, applied to affections of parts of the body 
caused by lesions or diseases of the brain or spinal 
cord, as distinguished from affections of the same 
parts produced by local disease or lesion. 

1863 New Syd, Soc. Year-hk. 88 {titU) On Central Paraly- 
sis. 187a W. Aitken.S’«. Sr Pr. Med. (ed 6) II. 360 Reflex 
symptoms may be present in central anaesthesia, but they 
are entirely absent in peripheral anesthesia. 1873 Gamcee 
tr, Hermann’s Phystol, xi. 467 The central end-organs of 
nerve-fibres are contained in certain structures, which are 
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called 'the central organs of the nervous system', rim 
Foster Physiol, lit. 75 A sensitive cell on the surface of the 
body connected^ by means of a sensory nerve vrith the 
internal automatic central nervous cell. 

4. In various phrases : 

Math., etc. : Central aitve {conic), a curve having 
a centre ; central eclijise, an eclipse in which the 
centres of the sun and moon are in a line with 
the spectator ; central force, a force attracting to 
or repelling from a centre ; so central orbit (see 
quot.) ; -^central rule (see quot.) ; central section, 
a section passing through the centre. 

1684 T. Barker Geotneir, Key 6 The central rule. 1704 
J. Harris I,eje. Techn., Ceiitral-Rule, is a rule found 
out.. by. .Mr. Tho. Baker.. whereby he finds the Center 
of _a Circle designed to cut the Parabola in as many 
Points as an Equation to be constructed hath real Roots 
1801 Hutton Course MeUh. (i3a8) If. 224 The subject of 
central forces. 1846 J. Joyce ScL Dialog, \v, A central 
eclipse, i860 Salmon Com/c Seel, x, C1879) 143 The ellipse 
and hyperbola are hence often classed togeuer as central 
curves, while the parabola is called a non-central curve. 
1865 P. T. Main Introd, Plane Astron. i. (1879I g Every 
central section of a sphere is called a great circle. I882 
MiHcaiH Uiiipl, Khtemai, 63 Central Orbit.. an orbit de- 
scribed by a moving point whose resultant acceleration 
is in every position directed to a fixed point or centre. 

6 . Central fire ; applied attrib. to a cap or cart- 
ridge in which the fulminate occupies a central 
position, instead of being disposed around the 
periphery of the flanged capsule. 

z88i Greener Gun 202 The employment of a central-fire 
cap. Hid. 204 The central-fire cartridge. 1884 St. 
ymneds Gaz. iS Jan. g/t Eiqiloded by central-fire action. 

II Centrale (sentrFi-li). Anat. pLatin.] Short 
for os centrale, one of the bones of the carpus. 

1872 Mivaht Eleni, Anat. 169 The centrale may form 
a very large and conspicuous part of the carpus. 1878 
Bell tr. Gegenlauer^s Comp. Anat, 48a A centialei also, 
is not unfrequently present. 

CeutraJism (se-ntraliz’in). [f. CzHTBAij + 
-ISM.] A centralizing system, centralization. 

1837 Calhoun Whs. H. 638 The tendency of our system to 
centtmism, with its ruinous consequences, /did, 650, 1886 
A ihememn a Jan. 16 The power 01 the provinces . . destined 
to put an end to the centrdism of the capital. 1870 Datly 
News 3 Nov., Under the influence of Imperial centralism. 

Centralist (se-ntralist), [f. as prec. + -isT.] 
An upholder of centralization. Also attrib. 

x8^ Realm 13 July 4 The Austrian centralists. 187X 
Daily News 21 Sept., The Emperor . . would gladly . . con- 
tent both the Centralists and the Separatists. 1870 Ob- 
server 9 Oct., The Constitutional, centralist party. 

Hence CeutraU'fitio a. rare. 

1864 Realm xg June 3 The strangely-centralistic speech 
of the Hungarian magnate. 

Centrsdity (sentras-liti). [f. Cbntrai, + - iir j 

in mod.F. centraliii^ 

1. The quality or fact of being central j central 
nature or position ; situation in or at the centre or 
middle. Line of centrality ; line (on the earth’s 
sur&ce) along which an eclipse is central. 

1647 H. More Song_ of Soul iv. xv, If there be but one 
centrality Of th' UniversaJl soul which doth invade All 
humane shapes. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 213 The 
centrality of the sun, 1879 Farrar St, Paul I. 364 The 
centrality of its position . . made it a great commerciM em- 
porium. i88a Atheneeum a Dec. 789 The line of centrality 
IS confined to the South Pacific Ocean, 
h. fig. 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) III. 129 That Cen- 
trality of the Divine Nature, whereby he is rally satisfied 
in himself, 184^ Emerson Ess. Ser. ii. iii. 85 Character is 
centrality, the impossibility of being displaced or overset. 
1862 W. M. Rossetti in Fmxrr’xflfag'. Aug. 193 Clear grasp 
of ideas, centrality of purpose. 

2. J^hys. [so F. centtalitS.I 'A term applied to 
describe the inherent action of the neivous centres 
as distinct from those of the peripheric nerves ; it 
is used in contradistinction to conductivity ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

Centralization (se ntrabizFi jbn, -ize^-jan), 
[f. Centbaiize + -ATiosr, or ad. F. centralisation.'} 
1. The action of centralizing or fact of being 
centralized j gathering to a centre. 

x8oi Dupri£ Neolog. Fr. Diet, 44 Such is the efiect of the 
centralization of government. xSgg-fi Todd Cycl. Anat. I, 
763/2 This tendency to centiahzation is still more con- 
spicuous in the Fhyllosoma. X849 Ruskih Sev, Lamps vi. 

§ 2. 164 It is as the centralisation and protectress ot this 
sacied influence that Architecture is to be regarded. 1869 
Mill Liberty 204 The greatest possible centiahzation of 
information, and diffusion of it from the centie. 

_ 2. esp. The concentration of administrative power 
in the hands of a central authority, to which all 
inferior departments, local branches, etc. are di- 
rectly responsible. 

[See 180X in i.] zinAnn, Reg, II. 793 Centralization 
— that ferocious hydra which has preyed upon., Europe 
for a centuiy. 1836 Bp, op Exeter Charge 33 The vice of 
modem legislation . . ' centralization ’ as it is called ; a word 
not more strange to our language, than the practice . . is 
foreign to our ancient habits and feelings. 1863 Bates 
Nat. Amazon I. 38 To combine happily the principles of 
local self-government and centralisation. 

Centralize* (se-ntralaiz), z>. Also -ise. [f. 
Ceetbal + -IZE, or ad, F. centraliser.} 
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1. infr. To come together at a centre ; to form 
a centre ; to concentrate. 

i8to Monthly Ma^. yill. 598 A new Popety, or Catholic 
Patriarchate . . which is now to centralise at Mohilow, or 
Fetetsburg. 1839 Sat, Rev, VIII. 72/t Art has a tendency 
to centralize. x^8 IJarpeVs Mag. Apr. 764 The eyes . , 
flamed as if the life of the man had centralized and 
focussed within them. 

2. irans. To bring to a centre, locate in a centre, 
make central ; esp. to concentrate (administrative 
powers) in a single head or centre, instead of dis- 
tributing them among local departments ; to sub- 
ject to centralization. 

x8oi Dupr£ Neolog. Fr, Did, 44 To centralize the welfare 
by depurating the committees of false patriots. 1834 
Arnold Let. in Life A Corr. (1844I I. vii. 3S1 If ever 
the question of National education comes definitely before 
the government, I am very desirous of their not ‘cen- 
tralizing' too much, but availing themselves of the existing 
machinery, x839-4jB Bailey Fesius 30/1 Draw to thy soul, 
And centralize the rays which are around Of the Divinity. 
1874 Helps .Soc. Press, iv. 59 Business always tends to 
centralize itself. 1884 F. Harrison CJwice Bks. (1886) 238 
England was centralised earlier than any other European 
nation. 2883 Mattch. Exam. 6 July 5/1 The functions 
that are now centialised in the Government departments 
in London. 

3. To give or assign a centre to. 

i8gi Ruskin Stones Ven. I. L 22 The transitional style of 
the Venetian work is centralised by the date 1180. 

Centralized (semtialaizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1.] Made central, referred to a centre. 

1842 Penny CycL XXIV. 270/1 A centralised system of 
government. i8^s Maine Mist. htst. i. 11 The formation 
of strong centralised governments concentrating in them- 
selves the public force of the community. 1885 Aihenxum 
18 Apr. 503/3 In these dagis of centralized administration. 

Centralizer (serntralaizoi). [f. as prec. + -eb,] 
One who centralizes or promotes centralization. 

2837 Toulm. Smith Parish 421 The centralizers ‘ only 
wmt the word ' to establish such a system. 1876 N. Amer, 
Rev. 360 As strong a centralizer as Jefferson. 

Centralizing (semtraloizig), vbl. sb. The 
action of the verb Centealizb. Also attrib. 

184s J< H. Newman Ess. Dezielopm. 171 The centralising 
process by which the See of St Peter became the Head of 
Christendom. 2883 J. Sime..4/^-/jz'a?7s 44 The centralizing 
shadowed out in these new arrangements. 

Ce'ntralizing,^j5/. a. [f. as prec. + -in&2.] 
That centralizes. 

2846 Grote Greece il iii. II. 399 Destitute of any cen- 
tralising city. 2863 Bushnell Vicar, Sacr. in, v. 280 
The win is the grand centralizing element. 

Centrallassite (sentralse-ssit). Min, [Named 
1859 5 K^vrpov centre +<iA.Xdo'or-etv to change 
because the change of colour to white 
begins at the centre.] A hydrous silicate of lime, 
in composition near Okenite. 
i86r H. W. Bristow Gloss. Min. 68. 

Centrally (se-ntrali), adv, [f. CENTBAr,-i-i,T 2 .] 
In a central manner or position ; in or with regard 
to the centre. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul in. 11. xxxiii, Sith all forms 
in our soul be counite And centrally lie there. 2753 
Scots Mag. Sept 437/2 The sun will be centrally arm 
totally eclipsed. 2862 M. Hopkius ffawaii 3 Situated 
somewhat centrally. 2869 Phillips Vesuv, x, 274 An 
octahedron or double pyramid, whose solid angles meet 
the inner faces of the prism centrally. 

Centralness (se-ntralnSs). [f. as prec. + 
-NES 3 .] Central position, centrality. 

2882 P, Brooks Candle of Lord g Certain philosophies , . 
would depreciate the importance of man in the world, and 
rob him of his centralne^. 2886 Manch. Exam, 22 Feb, 
6/[ Sites . . mainly determined by centralness of situation, 
t Centra'tion. Ohs. rare, [ad. med.L. cm- 
tratio^ Centering ; placing in the centre. 

2647 H. More Song of Sottl n. m. n, viii. What needs 
that numerous clos’d centration, Like wastefull sand ytost 
with boisterous inundation? 1730-6 Bailey, Centration 
(wiA Faracelsians) the prindpal root or fbundation of any 
Thing ; as God is the Centre of the Universe. 

Centrex center (semtor), sb, and a. Forms : 
4-5 sentaje, 6 centur, (centure, oentrie, centry), 
6 - center, 4 - centre, [a. F. centre (It,, Sp. 
centra), ad, L. centr-um: see Cbbtbdm below. 

^ The pevalent spelling from 26th to rSth c. was cettier, 
in Shakspere, Milton, Boyle, Pope, Addison, etc. ; so the 
early dictionaries, Cotgr, ^centre, F., a center '>.Cockeram, 
Phillips, Kersey, and all die thir^ editions of Bailey 1722- 
2802 1 but the technical volume of Bailey (Vol, II.) 2727-31 
and the folio r730-36^haveezw/rr; 'an interleaved copyofthe 
folio of 1730 was the foundation of Johnson’s Dictionary 
which followed it in spelling centre ; this has been generally 
adopted in Great Britain, while center is the prevalent 
spelling in the United States. 

I. The centre of a circle of revolution, of cen- 
tripetal attraction ; and connected uses. 

1. The point round which a circle is described ; 
the middle point of a circle or sphere, equally 
distant from all points on the circumference. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeih. iv. v. 23a pe sterres of arctour 
ytourned neye to |>e souereyne centre or point, c 2391 — As- 
irol.i.§4. rx4ooMAUNOEv,xvii. xSg Aboutethepoyntofthe 
gret Compas, that is dept the Centre. . Alle the Lynes meeten 
at the Centre. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr, Sowle l iii. (1483) 4 The 
Centre of the erthe was wonder derck. 2570 Billings- 
ley Euclid XI. xiv. 326 The centre of a Sphere is that 
poynt which is also the centre of the semicircle, 2591 
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Morlxv Introd. Mus. 18 His signe is a whole cirkle with 
a prick or point in the center or middle, thus @. 26x3 
R. C. Table Alpk, (ed, 3), Centre, middest of any round 
thing or circle. i6«|i Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvL 373 The 
center of the Earth is the place of Rest 1683 Salmon 
Doron Med. 1. 92 From the Center to the Circumference. 
2774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 23 The Lines . , will 
intersect each other in , . the Center of the Circle. x8za 
Imisom Sc. ^ Art I. 13 They are all drawn towards the 
center of the earth. 2870 Lockyer Elem, As trots, vii. xli. 
239 A circle is a figure bounded by a curved line, all the 
points in which are the same distance from a point within 
the circle called the centre. 
h.fig. 

1600 Shaks. Sami, cxlvi, Poore soule the center of my 
sinfull earth, a 1632 Donne Poems (x^o) 7 This bed thy 
center is, these wals thy spheare. 1836 Emerson Nature v. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 157 The moral law lies at the centre of 
nature, and radiates to the circumference. 

2. ellipt. a. The centre of the earth. 

138. Wyclif Sertti, Sel. Wks. I. 336 As )>e sentre is 
lowest of alle pingis. 160a Shaks. Htan, ii. ii. igg, I will 
finde_ Where truth is hid, though it were hid inde^e 
Within the Center. 1611 Tourneur At^ Trag. iv. iii, 
I will search the Center but He find out the murderer, 
28x3 Lamb Elia Ser. i. xvi, With the feeling of an English 
frewolder, that all betwixt sky and centre -was my own. 

b. The earth itself) as the supposed centre of 
the universe. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. r. iii. 83 The Heauens themseiues, 
the Planets, and this Center, Obserue degree, priority, and 
place. 2667 Milton P . L . i. 74 As far remov'd from God 
and light of Heav’n As from the Center thrice to th’ utmost 
Pole. 

•j* 3. The prick or dot in the middle of a chcle ; 
the hole pricked by the stationaiy point of a pair 
of compasses, [cf. Gr. Kkurpav,} Ohs. 

e 2392 Chaucer Astral, i. § 18 The centre )>at standith a- 
Middes the narwest cercle is cleped the senyth. 2552 
Recorde Paihw. Knaml. i. Def., When a pricke standeth 
in the middell of a circle (as no circle can be made by com- 
passe without it) then is it called a centre. — Cast, Kuowl. 
(1356) 10 Although the earthe in it selfe haue a greate and 
notable quantity, yet in comparison to the firmament, 
it is to bee esteemed but as a centre or little pricke, 

*|*b. Astrol. The sharp point or extremity of 
the metal tongue representing a star in the ‘rete’ 
of an astrolabe. Ohs, 

c 2386 Chaucer Fraukl.^ T. 349 Ne hise rootes no hise 
othere geeris As been his centris and hise Argumentz. 
0x392 — Astrol. 1. § 31 Of whiche sterres the smale poynt 
is cleped the Centre. Ibid. n. § 19 Set the Sentre of the 
sterre vp-on the est Orisonte, 

4. The point, pivot, axis, or line round which 
a body turns or revolves ; the fixed or unmoving 
centre of rotation or revolution. 
c 2386 Chaucer Sqnieres T. 14 Of his corage as any 
Centre stable, 2671 Milton P. R. iv, 534 As a rock Of 
adamant, and as a centre, firm. 2677 Moxon Mech. Exer, 
(1703) 177 The Pole may move upon that Nail, or Pin, as 
on a Center. 27x7 S, Clarke Ltibniids 3rd Paper § 17 
If God would cause a Body to move free in the .^ther 
round about a certain fixed Centre. 2815 J. Nicholson 
Operat, Meek, 777 Gudgeon, the centres or pivots of a 
water-wheeL 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, (2872) III. v. v. 297 Not 
even an Anarchy but must have a centre to revolve round. 

6 . A particular form of bearing adjustable in the 
direction of its length and having a conical point 
entering into a corresponding depression in the 
end of the revolving object which it supports. In 
the lathe, long works are supported either at one 
or both ends upon ‘ centres ’. 

[x68o Moxon Mech, Exere Na x. 180 Upon the points of 
this Screw [».r. the ‘centre’] and Pike the centers of the 
Work are pitcht.] 2797 Trans. Soc, Arts XV. 273 The 
treadle moveable at the end of the platform . . between two 
centers. 2B79 Holtzaptfel Turning iv. 47 The crank 
[shaft] has been made to run in bearings, on centers. Ibid. 
IV. 91 The distance at which the axis of the lathe mandrel 
stands above the surface of the bed or bearers . . called the 
height of center is used as the term to designate the 
dimensions of all lathes. Ibid, n, 99 The five-inch centre 
lathe. 

6 . fig. a. The point roimd which things group 
themselves or revolve, or that forms a nucleus or 
point of concentration for its surroundings. 

268s Pridkaux Lett, (2873) 146 We live here remote from 
y* center of affairs. 171a Steels Sped. No. 474 § i The 
Center of Business and Pleasure. 2796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat, (W99) II. 49a centre of all the 
powers of the kingdom. 1877 Mrs, Oliphant Makers Flor. 

1. 2 The great centres of old Italian life, Rome and Venice 
and Florence. 2883 GTMOvvLMangelsxxiai, 366 The officers 
at the nearest military centres. 

b. A point towards which things tend, move, 
or are attracted. 

[1606 Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr, iv. ii. no The strong base and 
building of my loue Is as the very Center of the earth. 
Drawing all things to it.] ^ 1626 Donne Serm. iv. 31 A 
center of Reverence., to which all reverence flowed. 1633 
Walton Angler ii. 63 Viewing the Silver streams glide 
silently towards their center, the tempestuous Sea. 1^7 
POLLOK Course T. v, Centre to which all being gravitates. 
2830 Tennyson In Mem. Ixiv, The centre of a world’s 
desire. 

c. A point horn which things, influences, etc. 
emanate, proceed, or originate. Esp. in biology, 
etc. (see also 7 ). 

1738 Glover Leonidas vi, 230 The center of corruption. 
xSxs Sir H. Davy Chem, Pkilos. 293 The light . . proceeds 
in right lines or rays from the luminous bod^y as a center. 
2839 Darwin Orig, Spec. xii. (188^ 322 The question of 
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iingle or multiple centres of creation. 1865 TvtoR Early 
Hist. Man. i. 10 Diffused from a single geographical centre, 
xSja W, AiTKEir,yei. Pr. Med.{eA.. 6) II. 60 All new cells 
proceed from ‘centres of nutrition', from other cells, or 
from the nuclei of them. *876 Mozley Univ. Serut. ix, 188 
Sick lives are centres of improving and refining influence. 

7. a. Short for -nerve-centre. 

1847 Caefenter Zool. § 998 _A number of ganglia or dis- 
tinct centres of nervous action, _ From these diverging 
iilainents are sent off, which are^dtstnbuted to the various 
organs. 1869 Huxley Phys. xi. 397 The grey matter of 
the upper part of the cord is . , a vaso-motor centre for the 
head and face. i88x Syd. Soc. Lfx. s.v. Centre, visMal, 
Destruction of this centie on one side causes complete, but 
tempoiary, blindness of the opposite eye. 

h. Short for centre of ossification (see 16 )- 
x8^ Quaim AtutU (ed. 8) 1 . 19 The lateral centres [for 
each vertebra] appear about the 7th week. 

8 . The name given to a leader of the Fenian 
organization, the chief being called head-centre. 

1865 riwt. Ri'g. 178 In the language of the party he was 
termed the ‘ Head Centre’ of the Fenians in Ireland. 

9. The part of a target between the ' bull’s-eye ’ 
and the ‘ outer’, b. ellipt. The hitting of this. 

1887 Wkitakeds Almanach 540 In this case a bull’s-eye 
counts four points, a centre three, and an outer two. 

II. Of other things, the middle point. 

10. Geom. The point at equal distances from 
the extremities of a line, of any regular surface or 
solid, or at a mean distance from all points in the 
periphery of an irregular surface or body (centre 
of magnitude) ; the central or middle point. 

So the centre of a regular polygon, quadrilateral figure, 
triangle, cube, cylinder, etc. Centre of a conic section : 
the point which bisects any diameter, or in which all 
diameters intersect each other; the centre of an ellipse 
or hyperPola, is the point midway between the two foci ; that 
of a. parabola at infinity; centre of a higher cui-ve, the 
point in which two diameters meet ; centre of a dial, the 
part in which the gnomon intersects the plane of the dial. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. afa Centre or center, a point 
equally remote from the extremes of a line, plane, or solid ; 
or a middle point dividing them so that some certain effects 
are equal on all sides of it. 1840 Lardncr Geom. 91 Lines 
drawn from, the centre to the angles of the polygon. 

11. gen- The middle point or part, the middle 
or midst of anything. 

JMX Shaics. I Hen. VI, n. U. 6 The Market-Place, The 
middle Centure of this cursed Towue. citi4S Howell 
Lett. vr. 86 Though, thej' dwelt in the center of Spain not 
far from. Toledo. 1706 Addison Jtosoanond i. vi. Full in 
the center of the grove. 1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. 
(1796) I. soj Florets all fertile, those of the center smaller, 
i^x CowPER Verses A. Selkirk 3 From the centre all round 
to the sea. x8x6 Scxitt Antigi. vii, Near the centre of a 
deep but narrow bay. 1878 Morley Carlyle 175 The punz- 
ness of man in the centre of a ciuel and frowning univeise. 
x88o Scribner’s Mag. June 22t The centers of the great 
gummy logs. 

b. fig. (or of things not material). 
s6a8 T. Spencer Lofick 169 Piedication is the very Cen- 
ter, and life of Logi^e, XM3 Tryon to Health 317 
If the Disorder happen near the Center of Life. 1835 Brown- 
ing Paracelsus Wks. I. 71 There is an inmost centre in us 
all. Where truth abides in fulness. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 
4 - Is. I. Introd. 37 Those dismal scenes of faction which 
convulsed the little commonwealths to their centie. 

e. Centre of a bastion ; *a point in the middle 
of the gorge of the bastion, from whence the 
capital line commences, and which is generally at 
the inner polygon of the figure’ (C. James). 

12. The point or position of equilibrium of a 
body. Also fig. See also Centre of gravity, of 
inertia in 16 . 

c X30X Chaucer AsProl. i. § 2 Hit [the ring] disturbeth 
nat the instrument to hangen afrur his rihte centre. 1668 
Temple in Four C. Eng. Lett. 127 Things drawn out of 
their center are not to he moved without much force, or 
skill, or time ; but, to make their return to their center 
again, there is required but little of either. 1704 Swift 
Bait. Bks. (1711) 330 By his own unhappy Weight and 
Tendency towards his Center, i860 Emerson Cand, Life 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 384 If the man is off his centre, the eyes 
^ow it. 

18. Archil. A temporary framework supporting 
any superstructure ; now spec, the wooden support 
and ‘mould’ upon which an arch or dome is 
supported while building. 

x6ix Sbaks. Wini. T. ii. i. 103 In those Foundations 
whidi I build vpon. The Centre is not bigge enough to 
heare A Schoole-Boyes Top. 1630 Prvnne Antt-Armin, 
113 This , . is the onely center vpon which the whole fabiicke 
is erected. xBaa P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 338 Centres, 
the frame of timber-work for supporting arches during their 
erection. iMi Smiles EnHneers tl. 182 The centres span- 
ning the. .width of the arch were composed of eight ribs. 
14. Mil. a. The main body of troops occupying 
the space between the two wings, b, ‘ The divi- 
sion of a fleet between the van and the rear of the 
line, of battle, and between the weather and lee 
divisions in the order of sailing ’ (Adna. Smyth). 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 350 Centre, a French 
word, is the middle of a hattell, or other things. 1710 
Steele Toiler No. aio P 8 One [body] to be commanded 
by htmselfin the Center. ^69 Robertson Oior, V, III, xii. 
386 Brought some pieces of cannon to bear upon their center, 
x^x Smiles CJuirac. i. (1876) 17 At the combat of Vera, 
when the Spanish centre was broken. 

o. The middle man of any rank of soldiers, or 
an imaginary point in the middle of any body of 
soldiers. 'Centre of a battalion gn parade-, the 
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middle, where an interval is left for the colours ; 
of an encampment, it is the main street ; and on _a 
march, is an interval for the baggage ; when it is 
so placed ’ (C. James). 

1672 Venn Mil. ft Mar. Discipline i. 127 Secondly, 
wheelings on the midst (or Center). I shall not use the word 
Center, for it is more proper to a circular body than to. a 
square. 1796 Insir. Cavalry (18x3) 326 The squadron will 
receive the word Center Dress. 1833 Prop. Reg. Insir. 
Cavalry 11. 33 Their Centres and Lefts move up. 

15. Foliiics. In the French Chamber (which 
is arranged in the form of an amphitheatre), the 
deputies of moderate opinions who occupy the 
central benches in front of the president, between 
the extreme parties who sit to the right and left. 
Right centre, left centre : divisions of this party 
inclining towards the opinions of the right and 
left respectively, and sitting adjacent to them. 
Also tiunsferred to the political opinions so in- 
dicated ; and to the politics of other countries. 
In Germany the Centre is the Catholic or Ultra- 
montane parly. 

(This use originated in the French National Assembly of 
1789, in which the nobles as a body took the ^sition of 
honour on the Piesident’s right, and the Third Estate sat 
on his left. Tlie significance of these positions, which was 
at first merely ceremonial, soon became political.) 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, vl ii, Answered, from Right side, 
from Centre and Left, by inextinguishable laughter. 1874 
Times Swnm. of Year, .The Left Centre has withdrawn in 
some degree from its alliance with the Left, and overtures 
are from day to day on Loth sides tendered and rejected 
by the two divisions which form, the Centre. Ibid. The party 
which is known in [the German] Parliament as the Catholic 
Centre, x8 ^ Bertha M. Gardiner Fr. Rev. iii. ga. 

Ill, 16. Phrases, 

Centre of attack f,MiCi ' ‘when a considerable front is 
taken before a besieged place, and the lines of attack are 
carried upon three capitals, the capital in the middle, which 
usually leads to the half-moon, is styled the center of 
attack' (C. James'. 

Centre of attraction {Physics) : the point to which bodies 
tend by gravity, or by me action of centripetal force; 
0?g.) the object or point which attracts attention, interest, 
or curiosity. 

Centre of buoyancy, of cavity, of displacement, of immer- 
sion -. the mean centre of that pait of a ship or floating 
body, which is immersed in the water. 

Centre of conversimi : the point in a body about which it 
turns or tends to turn when force is applied at a given point. 
Ceidre of oit-rvaiure : see Curvature, 

Centre of friction', that point in the base of a body on 
which it levolves when put in rapid lotation, e.g. the point 
of the peg of a top. 

Centre of gravity otig. siccntre of attraction ; afterwards, 
and still popularly (see quot. 1879) =centre qfmass : in the 
case of a single body or a system of bodies rigidly connected , 
the point about which all the parts exactly balance each 
other, and which being supported, the body or system will 
lemain at rest in any position. 

Centre of gyration : the point at which if the whole mass 
of a revomng body were collected, the rotatory motion 
would remain the same. 

Centre of inertia : — centre of grccaity or mass. 

Centre of magnitude : = sense 10. . 

Centre of -mass : that point in relation to a body or system 
of bodies so situated that any plane whatever that passes 
through it divides the body or system into two paits of 
which the masses or weights are exactly equal. 

Centre of motion : the point which remains at rest while 
all the other parts move round it. 

Centre of oscillation : the point of a body suspended by an 
axis at which, if all the matter were concentrated, the oscil- 
lations would be peiformed in the time actually taken. 

Centre f ossification : the point <or points) in the car- 
tilage or fibrous membrane of an immature hone in which 
the hone salts are first deposited, and from which they ex- 
tend until the whole hone is ossified. 

Centre of percussion : in a moving body, that point 
where the percussion or stroke is greatest, in which the 
whole percutient force of the body is supposed to he col- 
lected. 

Centre of pressure : the point at which the whole amount 
of pressure may he applied with the same effect as when 
distributed. 

1737-51 Chamders Cycl., Center of Gravitation or *Ai- 
iraction. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet,, Centre of '^Conver- 
sion, a term first used by M. Parent. 1659 Leak Water- 
wks. 4 They fall towards their centre of ’•’gravity in the 
Water. 1704 J. Harris Lex Techii. s. v. Earth, Tlxe 
Earth doth not describe an Orbit round the Sun properly by 
her own Centre, hut by the Commou Centre of Gravity of 
the Earth and the Moon. 1823 Imison Sc. Art \. 449 
The centre of gravity is that point in wluch the weight of a 
body may he supposed to be collected. 1831 Carlyle 
Sort, R es. (1858) 150 The casting of this pebble from my hand 
alters the centre-of^avity of the Universe. 1796 Hutton 
Math, Diet, I. a6g The distance of the centre of ’•‘gyration, 
from the point of suspension, is a mean proportional 'between 
those of gravity and oscillation. iBsoNat, Philos, 1 . Hy- 
draulics lii. 28 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.), The point of percus- 
sion, or of greatest effect, (which, in revolving bodies, is 
called the centre of gyration). 1879 Thomson & Tait Hat. 
PML 1 . 1. § 230 The Centre of * Inertia or Mass is thus a per- 
fectly definite point in every body, or group of bodies. The 
term. Centre of Gravity is often very inconveniently used 
ferity 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . 267 Centre of ''‘magni- 
tude is . , the same as the centre of gravity in homogeneal 
bodies, as in a cylinder or any other prism. 1737-51 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v,. If the weights P and Q revolve about the 
oint N, so that when F descends, Q ascends, N is said to 
e the Center of- Motion, Ibid. He found, in this case, the 
distance of the centre of ’••’oscillation, from the axis in a 
circle, to be $ of the diameter. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. 
1 . 267 Centre qf oscillation , . in a compound pendulum, its 


distance from the point of suspension is equal to the length 
of a simple pendulum whose oscillations are isochronal inth 
&ose of the compound ones. 1867 J. Marshall Physiol, 
II, 651 The cranial bones begin by one or more flat radiat- 
ing centres of *ossification. i86g Huxley Physiol, xii. 321 
A long bone has usually, at fewest, three centres of ossifica- 
tion. 1727-5X Chambers Cycl, s. v.. The center of*percus. 
sion is the same with the center of gravity, if all the parts 
of the percutient body be carried with a parallel motion. 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet, I. 269 When the percutient body 
revolves about a fixed point, the centre of percussion is the 
same with the centre of oscillation. Ibid. The centre of 
''■pressure of a fluid against a plane, is that point against 
which a force being applied equal and contiary to the 
whole pressure, it will just sustain it. 

Tv. attrib. and in comb. 

YI. attrib. or qnasi-a^^' Of or pertaining to the 
centre, central. Hence Centeemost. 

1791 Bentiiam Panopt. i. Poster, gg The center one of the 
S uppermost Cells. 1796 Insir. * Regal. Cavaliy (1813) 
233 Trumpeters and music are behind the center interval. 
1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 219 The centre illusion of the 
system. x86o J, Kennedy Horse Shoe R. Ivii. 586 The 
centre division of the assailing army, 1879 R. K. Ijouglas 
Confuciasiism iv. 92 The centre figures of his philosophy. 
18. Obvious combinations: as centre -arbor, -line, 
-pin, -pinion, -point, -table, -truth, etc. Also centre- 
ward, centre-tuise advs. 

1884 F, Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 266 The “centre arbor 
. .turns once in an hour. 1804 Med. yml. XII. 202 The 
distance between the •‘centre-pin and blade. 1807-26 S. 
Cooper First Lities Smg. 303 In order to fix the centre-pin 
of the trephine. 18S4 F. Britten Watch Sr Clockm. s66 The 
teeth round the barrel drive the ••centre-pinion. 1648 Bp. 
Hall Sel. Th. § 22 ’What a mere ’••centrepoint the earth is in 
comparison of the vast circumference of heaven. x866 
Liddon Bampion Led. v. (1875) 253 Christ is the centre- 
pointof the history and hopes of man. 1868 Holme Lee B. 
Godfrey xxxvi. 195 He. .remained standing by the •‘centre- 
table. 1858 Sears Athan. ii. xi. 245 The •‘centre-truth in 
his system of doctrines. 1843 Carlyle Past ij- Pr. i. ii. At 
all moments it is moving •‘centreward. 1853 Kane Grin- 
nell Exp. xvii. (1856) 126 It contracts itself “centrewise, 
and rounds itself endwise. 

18. Special combs. : centre-cliisel, a pointed 
cold-chisel ; oeutre-ctiuck, a kind of chuck for a 
lathe; centre-drill, ‘a small drill used for mak- 
ing a short hole in the ends of a shaft about to 
be turned, for the entrance of the lathe-centres’ 
(Weak) ; centre-fire fire (see Centeal 

4 ) ; also attrib., as in centre-fire cartridge ; 
t centre-fi.ab, a mollusc allied to the limpet; 
ceutre-lstlre, a tuming-lalhe in which the work is 
suppoited or held by centres (sense 5 ) ; centre- 
piece, a piece in the centre of anything ; spec, an 
ornamental piece of plate or glass for the centre 
of a table, etc., an ^pergne; centre-p’onoli, a 
punch with a conical point for marking the centre 
of work to be turned in the lathe, or the centre of 
a hole to be drilled ; centre-rail, a third or middle 
rail, sometimes used on railway lines, in connexion 
with a cogged wheel or other device on the engine, 
for the ascent or descent of steep inclines ; also 
attrib . ; centre-saw, a kind of circular saw which 
cuts round timber in sections meeting in the 
centre, for spokes, pick-handles, etc. ; oentre- 
-second(s, applied to a seconds hand on a clock 
or watch mounted on the centre arbor, and com- 
pleting its revolution in one minute; also to a 
clock, etc. having such a seconds hand ; centre- 
split (see quot.) ; centre-valve, in gas-works, a 
rotating valve by which the gas is distributed to 
several sets of purifiers ; centre-velic, see Velio ; 
centre-wheel, the third wheel of a watch in some 
kinds of movements. 

X863 Smiles Indnsi. Biog. 247 His self-adjusting double 
driving “ceiitre-chuck, for which the Society of Arts 
awarded him their silver medal in 1828. x668 Wilkins 

Real Char. ii. v, §2. 130 Univalvs; having hut one Shell 
. . being unmoved . . i Limpet, “Center fish. xSig Rees 
Cycl, s.v. Turning, Lathes are. . called “centre lathes where 
the work is supported at both ends. 1S79 Holtzapffel 
Turning iv. 09, 1836 Disraeli H. Temple vi. vi. (Ho^pe) 
A bouquet which might have served for the “centre-piece 
of a dinner table. X854 Illnst. Land. News 18 Mar. 259/1 
The . . testimonial is a silver centre-piece consisting of a 
column encircled by two gracefully-formed figures repre- 
senting Peace, etc. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. Sr It. ymls, II. 
100 Witb screws.. and a silver centre-piece, 2879 Holtz- 
APFTEL Tu-mingv/. 192 A steel “center punch is driven into 
the fiat end. 2874 Knight Did. Mech. s. v., Another form 
of “center-rail railway. Ibid. s. v., The largest “centre- 
second clock . . is the turret-clock for the Bomb^ Harbour 
Board [with] a dial ii feet in diameter. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch 4 - Clockm. 49 [A] Centre Seconds . . [is] a long seconds 
hand moving from the centre of a watch dial. x8M Daily 
News IS pet. s/6 They are made of ‘ “centre splits ’. Good, 
honest hides . . are skilfully split into three skins, and the 
centre one, having no grain, and being of a soft, flimsy sub- 
stance, is nevertheless capable of beiim made to assume the 
guise of serviceable leather. t884 F, Britten Watch 4 r 
Clockm. 266 The “centre wheel drives the third wheel 
pinion. 

Centre, center (se-ntai), v. [f. Ceniee sb. 
or a. F. centre-r. In 17 th and i 8 th c. often spelt 
center, still prevalent in U. S. Cf. CENTEEiffG'.] 

I. intr. 

1 1. To rest as on a fiixed centre or pivot ; to icj* 
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pose. Ois. (as a distinct sense, though it often 
colours 2 ). 

x6zx Bacon Cxsar Wks. (.Bohn) 503 He . . admitted none 
to his intimacies, but such whose whole expectations cen- 
tered upon him. 1664 Dec<^ Chr. Piety i J.) Where there 
is no visible truth wherein to centre. 1669 Bunvan Holy 
Citie 97 Here centreth Luke the Evangelist, here centreth 
Jude. 1708 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 268 He 
assures me he intends to centre with us, and end his 
days in that country. 1719 W. Wood S%irv. Trade 144 We 
have a Balance . . to the value of 1,750,000/. which centers 
and remains among us. 
fb. To unite, agree. Obs. 

1622-62 HEVX.IN Caano^. To Rdr., I wondred how they 
could all center upon the same Proposal. 1657 Reeve 
Gods Plea s Let us both center together in this (qualifica- 
tion. 

2. To find or have their (or its) centre 3 to be 
concentrated as at a centre ; ‘ to be collected to a 
point ’ (J.)j to gather or collect as round a centre ; 
to be placed as at a centre ; to move or turn 
round as a centre. Often with a mixture of notions, 
including that of sense i. 

i6gi-8 Norms Pract. Disc. IV. 186 He that makes him- 
self his End, that Centers and Terminates in himself. 1736 
Butler ii. viL 365 Whom all the prophecies referred 
to, and in whom they should center. 1764 Golssm. Trao. 
424 That, bliss which only centres in the mind. 1765 
Blackstone Cotttm. I. 208 In his person also centered the 
right of the Saxon monarchs, 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (1778) II. vii. 273 The supreme authority centered at 
last in a single person. 1781 Cowfcr Coavers. 134 His sole 
opinion.. Centering at last in having none at all, 1796 
Morse Amer. (^og. 1 . 173 The trade, wealth and power of 
America, may, at some future period, depend, and perhaps 
centre upon the Missisippi. z8i8 Cruise Digest VI. 550 If 
the whole property should center in one person. 1&3 J. 
Badcock Dotu. Aitmsem. 20 All three tubes afterwards 
centre in one. 1867 Hales in Petty Folio I. 143 The rare 
adventure on which the tale centres. 1868 Freeman Norm, 
Cor^. (X876) II. viii. 262 It is around the Ring . . that the 
main storm of battle is made to centre. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. V. § 4 (1882]^ 246 The hopes of the peasants centred in 
the young sovereign. 

+ 3. To converge (<>«) as a centre. Obs. 

1789 H. Walpole Reniin. viii. 65 All those mortifications 
centering on a constitution evidently tending to dissolution. 

II. irans. 

4. To place or fix in the centre ; to provide or 
mark with a centre. 

*610 G. Fletcher Christs Viet. (R.) Where the sun 
centres himself by right. 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 228 In 
his hand He took the golden Compasses . . One foot he 
center'd, and the other turn'd, 1887 Knox Little Broken 
Vow 9 A plot of smooth green CTass. .centred by a basin in 
which there is a continue plash of falling water. 

+ 6 . To fix to, repose upon, as a fixed centre or 
pivot. Obs. (But often colouring 6 .) 

1613 Ailesbury Serm. (x624) 2 Man . . doth center his rest- 
lesse motions vpon nothing but the Almighties fruition. 
1649 G. Daniel Tritiarc/i., Hen. V, xxxv, Men cent'red 
to Selfe-Interest and lock’t To their wild Causes, xjrax 
Berkeley Prev. Rnin GU Brit. Wks. III. 205 Centering 
all our cares upon private interest. 

6 . To place or put as in a centre; to collect, 
biing, or direct, as to a centre ; to concentrate in, 
on. To be centred in or on has often a shade of 
sense 5 - 

X7«»a Pope Saphe 50 Once in her arms you center'd all 
your jo^. X776 Goldsm. Har/nch oj Ven,, While thus I de- 
bated, in reverie centred, xyp^ Godwin Cal. WilUmns 
29X Each of these centered in himself a variety of occupa- 
tions. X844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. IxiL 179 All his hoj>es 
were henceforth centred in Antigonus. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. xiii. 606 The process of centering the administra- 
tion of justice in the hands of the_ itinerant justices. X878 
Black Green Past, xxxvii. 295 As if her whole thoughts h^ 
been centred on the Falls. 

7. In various technical uses ; To place or fix in 
the (exact) centre ; to find the centre of; to grind 
(a lens) so that the thickest part is in the centre. 

X703 Sir G. Shuckburgh in Phil, Treats. LXXXIII. X09 
If this [the object glass] be not correctly centered . . that 
is, if its axis be not concentric with the axis of the cell, in 
which it is fixed. X796 Hutton Math, Diet. I, 289 Cassini 
the younger has a discourse expressly on the necessity of 
well centring the object glass of a large telescope. X831 
Brewster Optics xli. 339 When the aperture was well 
centered, x^ Lockver Elan. Astron. § 518 It is of the 
last importance, .that it should be correctly centred, — ^that 
is that the centre of movement should be also the centre 
of graduation. 

Ce'ntre-bit. [see Bit sb.^ 6.] An instrament 
turning on a projecting centre-point, used for mak- 
ing cylindrical holes. (Noted as a burglar’s tool.) 

^ 1794 Ringing ^ Seamamh. 1 . 150 Centre-bit^ abit, having 
in the middle of its end a small steel point, with a sharp 
edge on one side to cut horizontally, and a sharp tooth on 
the opposite side to cut vertically. 1833 -A- Fonblanque 
Eng. und. 7 Admin. (1837I II. 3x5 There are picklocks, 
files, and centre-bits available for robbery. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xix, ' None,' said Sikes. ‘ ’Cept a centre-bit and 
a boy.' x84S Darwin Vey. Nat. xviii. (1852! 409 [He] then 
rapidly turns the curved part, like a carpmitei^s centre- 
biL x8ss Tennyson Maud i. 1. xi. And Sleep must lie 
down arm'd, for the villainous centre-bits Grind on the 
wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights. XS57 Reads 
Never too late ii. (D.) His intelligence b(M«d like a centre- 
bit into the deep heart of his enemy. 

Centre-board (se'ntsjboejd). In a flat- 
bottomed sailing-boat, a movable board or plate 
of iron, which can be lowered through the keel in 
VOL. II, 


deep) water to prevent lee-way and increase the 
stability under canvas, and in shallow water can 
be lifted up within the boat ; often attrib. as in 
centre-hoard boat, cutter- b. Short for centre- 
board boat. 

X867 J. Macgregor Voy. Alone Rob Roy (1868) 93 All 
rigs and all sizes there were even to a great centre board 
cutter. 1881 Times 19 Jan. 8/a Mr. Young went, .to cross 
the hay in a centre-board boat. 1883 Hatreds Mag. Aug. 
443/a Two keels are being laid down to every centre- 
board designed. Ibid. 449/x The centre-board is generally 
lowered. x886 Times 25 Oct. 13 {Article) A week in a 
Centre-board. 

Centred, centered (sentoid), ppl. a. [f. 
Centre v. or sb. -t -ed.] 

1. Placed at the centre or in a central position. 

1590 Spenser Muio^ot- xg Betwixt the centred earth, 

and azure skies. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 403 
They were, .easie of Access from all Parts; center’d be- 
tween Spain and Sweden. x8m Tennyson Timbuctoo, A 
center'd glory-circled memory, Divinest Atalantis. 

2. Fixed on a centre as a point of support or 
equilibrium ; furnished with a centre. 

X649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. IJ, ccxcvii, Soe may a 
Cent'red Rocke Bee made a Tennis-ball. 1847 Emerson 
Re^r. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 309 Plato is so centred, 
that he can well spare all his dogmas, 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. lix, My centred passion cannot move. Nor will it 
lessen from to-day. 

3. Brought together to a centre, concentrated. 

X805 Southey Modoc in Agt. xxii. There to collect their 

strength, and thence with centered numbers urge the war. 

4. Having a centre : also in comb., as in deep- 
ceniredy etc. 

+ Ceutre'iiy. [app. formed after wor& like 
corporeity, spontaneity, which rest upon L, adjs. 
in -eus ; bnt there was no L. centreus.'] The feet 
of being the centre ; central quality. 

1642-7 More Song of Soul, Psychathan. m. 11. xx, In every 
thing compost Each part of th' essence its centreity Keeps 
to it self. Ibid. 11. App. xiv. So do these Atomes change their 
energies. Themselves unchanged, into new Centreides. 
Ibid. 11. u, iii. xiv. Ibid. 11. iii. n. xx, Trees. . they want their 
fixed centreities. „ 

Ge'ntreless, a. [see -liSss.] Without a 
centre. 

x8^ Ferrier Inst. Mete^h. tv. xviii. 138 A centreless 
drde is absolutely incogltable in itself. 

Ce'Htrement. notice-ivd. [see -ment.] The 
action of centring; that in or about which any- 
thing is centred. 

x8, . Stevenson Comh. Mag., FallaiginLove, That state 
in which another person becomes to us the very gist and 
centrement of God's creation. 

Ce'Xttreiaost, rare, [a superlative form 
from Cbmtbe 17 ; cf. middlemost, topimt^ Most 
central; midmost. 

1866 Neale Sequences <$• H, 146 The spice-fields . . that 
girdle the centremost mountain. 1871 Joaquin Miller 
Songs of Italy (1878) 53 In the centremost star Of all whirl- 
ing stars. * 

Centress (se'utres). [f. Centre sb. (sense 8) 
-l- -ess.] a female ‘ (head) centre’. 
n66Momit^SiarftblLas, 6/1 Head ceutress of the Fenian 
Sisterhood, 

Ce&tric (sentrik), a. [mod. ad. Gr. KevrpiK-6s 
pertaining to the centre, f.Kivrpov : see Centrum.] 

1. That is in or at the centre, central. 

cx^ Marlowe Fausiusvi, The substance of this centric 
earth. 1594 ist Pi. Contention iv. x8 To pierce the bowels 
of this Centricke earth, ax6u Dovias Poems (1650) 33 
Some that have deeper djgg’d Loves Mine than I, Say, 
where his centrique happine&e doth he. 1642 H. More 
Song HSoul 1. II. xvi, Centrick all like one pellucid Sun. 
x8o2 G. Colman Br. Grins, Elder Bro. i. Centric in Lon- 
don noise.. Proud Covent Garden blooms. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by a centre. 

17x2 Blackmore Creation n. (R.) Orbs centric and ex- 

centrick he prepares. 1830 Mrs. Browning Dead Pan iv, 
Stung to lire by centric forces. iB8j Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner. Ferns 406 In the first type, which may- 
be called the centric, the chlorophyll-parenchyma is uni- 
formly distributed around the entire organ. 

3. Phys. Of or peitaining to a nerve centre. 

X87X Sir T. Watson Princ. ^ Pract. Med. (ed. 3) I. 570 

When the irritating cause operates directly on the spinal 
cord itself, he caUs the disease centric tetanus. XB73 
F. E. Anstie in E. H. Clarke Sex in Edm. no A non- 
inflammatory centric atrophy. 1879 Carpenter Ment. 
Phys. I. ii. § 73. 77 Movements, .simply centric, depending 
upon an excited condition of the ganglionic centres. 

B. quasi-J^. A circle or circular orbit with the 
earth in its centre, 

X667 Milton P. L. vin. 83 How gird the Sphear With 
Centric and Eccentric soribl'd o're. Cycle and Epicycle. 
a 1764 Lloyd tVks. {1774) H-, iS4 Talk of words little under- 
stood, Centric, eccentuc, epicycle. 

Centrical (scnlrikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Situated at or in the centre or middle ; cen- 
tral; = Centric X. . 

1741 Monro AnaUNerves (ed. 3) 42 In the Centrical Part 
of the optic Nerve. 1768 Whitefield Let. Goto. Wright 27 
The late addition of the two Florida renders Georgia more 
centrical. i8m Wellington Let, in Gurw, II. 208 
To leave the infantry in a centrical situation. 18S4 Guthrie 
in Gd. Words 510 Situated in a centrical part of the town. 
Jig, a 1650 Osborn Ess, in. (1675) 5 ®® unlikely to 

have been the Primary and Centrical Sin. 

2. Of or pertaining to a centre. 


X837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. II, vi. ii. § 2. 30 A cer- 
tain e.Ytension of the centrical medium. 1876 F. Brodie in 
G. Chambers Astron. 325 The second centrical envelope [of 
the comet] just embraced both these eccentric envelopes. 
Centrica'lity. rare, [f. prec. + -ITT.] Central 
position; centrality. 

1777 H. Walpole Lett, Ciess Ossery I. s6s Its cen- 
trlcality made it very agreeable. 

Centrically (.semtrikali), adv, [f. as prec. -h 

-XA'-i.-] 

1. In a central position ; centrally. 

1799 Med. yrnl II. 445 The bone is seldom fractured, 
unless the ball strikes centrically. x8io Wellington Let. 
in Gurw. Dm/, VI. 297 In the pine wood., where they will 
be more centrically situated. xSiy Edin. Rev. XXlX. 50 
Centrically and commodiously situated. 

2. On or with the centre or centres. 

x8Sa Geikie Text-bk, Geol.w. 11.507 A pile of balls stand- 
ing exactly centrically one upon the other, an arrangement 
which seems hardly possible. 

Ce'utricalness- rare. [f. as prec. -l- - nebs.] 

‘ Situation in the centre’ (Craig 1 S 47 ). 
Centricity (sentri-siti). [mod. f. Centric 
-ITY ; cf. eccentricity^ Centric quality or position ; 
relation to a centre. 

1826 Kirby & Sf. Entom. (1828) IV, xxxviL 6 Gives a de. 
cided character of centricity to the whole nervous system. 

J. Hocc Microsc. i. iii. (1867) 164 First, their cen- 
tnaty, and secondly the fittest condensation of the light to 
be employed. 1879 Rutley Sind. Recks vii. 57 In order 
to get proper centricity in the movement. 

Centrifagal (sentri-fix/gal), a. [f. mod.L. 
cenirifug-us (Newton, f. centrum centre + 
fleeing, avoiding) -i- -Ab. (Cf. Centripetal). In 
mod.F. centrifuge.'] 

1. Flying or tending to fly off from the centre as 

a. Centrifugal force, also centrifugal tendency : 
the force wi& which a body moving round a 
centre tends to fly off from that centre ; the ten- 
dency which a revolving body has to do this. 

(‘ Centrifugal force' is really Inertia.) 

[1687 Newton Prituipa Sect. 11. Prop, iv, SchoL, Hac 
est vis centrifuga, qua corpus urget circulum; et huic 
aqualis est vis contraria. ] a 1721 Keill MauFeriuis' Diss. 
(1734) 5 It is under the Equator that the Centrifugal Force 
is greatest. X841-4 Emerson Ess, Hist. Wks. (Bohn) I. 2 
As the poise of my body depends on the equilibrium of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. 1855 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea i, (i860) 3 At the height of 26,000 miles from 
the earth, the centrifugal force would counteract gravity. 
t866 Airy Po!p. Astron, 241 The centrifugal tendency is 
powerfully in operation at the equator, but not at all at the 
poles. 1876 Routledoe Discov, 7 If .. the velocity of the 
engine increases, the balls divert from increased centri- 
fugal force. 

b. fg, or tranf. 

18x7 Coleridge Bigg. Lit. I. xii. 275. 1856 R, Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 03 A process of evolutiou, a centrifugal 
movement in the Divine Nature. z868^ G. Duff Pol. Snro. 
21 So strong are the centrifugal forces in^Spain. 

e. Centrifugal current : ‘ applied to that ar- 
rangement of a battery in galvanizing an animal 
body, in which Ihe positive pole is the nearer to 
the centre, . .of the nervous system ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex^ , 

2. Applied to machines or parts of mechanism in 
which centrifugal force is employed : as i* cantri- 
fagal bellows, a fau or blowing machine ; cen- 
trifagal filter, a sugar-filter in which a porous 
cylinder rotates rapidly so as to drive off liquid 
from the sugar ; centrifugal gnu, a kind of 
machine-cannon with a rotating chambered disk 
whence balls are driven tangentially ; centrifugal 
machine, gen. any machine in which centrifugal 
force is employed ; tyec. a machine, also called a 
hydro-extractor, for drying yam, cloth, sugar, or 
other substance, this being placed in a rapidly 
revolving cage, whence the moisture is thrown 
off by centrifugal force; eentriftigal mill. Barker’s 
mill ; centrifugal pump, a rotary pump in which 
the fluid is driven outward and upward from a 
centre ; theie are many forms of it; centrifugal 
dresser, etc. 

1765 Gentl. Mag. 555 This centrifugal machine. 1803 
Banks Power M achines 41 Centrifugal machine or Erskine’s 
centrifiigal pump. 1807 T. Young Nat. Philos. 1 . 781 'The 
centrifugal bellows. By the revolution of the fly the air is 
caused to enter at A and is disdiatged at B. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech, 514 Le Demour’s centrifuga] pump is supposed 
to have been the first of its kuid. Ibid 515 Andrew's cen- 
trifugal pump resembles a helix or snail’s shell. 1884 Bath 
Herald 27 Dec. 6/s After being carried through . . de- 
tachers, the wheat passes through centrifugal dresseis. 

3. Bot. a. Of inflorescence, in which the ter- 
minal flower opens first and the lateral ones suc- 
cessively after ; inflorescence terminal or definite, 
b. Of an embryo: Having the radicle turned 
toward the sides of the firuit. o. Said of the order 
of cell division. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 134 Flowers often with a 
centrifugal inflorescence. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 277 
Labiatse . , Flowers solitary or in axillary opposite centri- 
fugal cymes. 1884 Bower & Scott De Sa^'s Phaner, 

6- Ferns 545 In the course of the tangential divisions in an 
initial cell and the radial row derived from it, two extreme 
forms may in the first instance be distinguished . . termed the 
centripetal and centrifugal forms. 

2 ? 
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OENTRIFtraALLY. 

4, J^/zys. Of nerve-fibres: Conveying impulses 
from a ‘ centre’ (see Centre sH. 7 a) ; effaent. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (i8;;2) I. v. vi. 568 The 
centre, .from wbidi issue through centrifugal motor 

impulse'?. 1876 tr. tVagners Gen. Pathol, 20 The proper- 
ties of centrifugal fibres. 

Centrl'fugalize, v. [f. prec. + -ize.j trans. 
To impart a centrifugal motion to. 

1879 Cassellts Techn. Edtte. IV. 395/2 Would not that 
ocean, .be also centrifugalised or driven outwards? 

Centri-fagally, adv. [f. as prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a centrifugal manner; from tbe interioi or 
centre towards the exterior. 

z8io H. Busk Vesiriad^ iv. 055 Henun'd skirts centri- 
fugal^ through Concentric orbits, glitter’d as they flew. 
*833 Sir C. Belt. Hand Prelim. Disc. (1S74) 17 The nervous 
agency which excites the muscles proceeds outwardly from 
the brain, or ceutrifligally. iByi TYNDALi. Pragut. Sc, 
(ed, 6) II, vi 76 The Brmsh Association then, .pushes know- 
ledge centrinigally outwards. 1876 Daily News 27 Oct. 

When a shell explodes the splinters fly centriftigally 
upwards. 

Centri'ftigate, v. rare. [f. as Centetfugal 
-ATE 3 : cf. Li. vbs. in -Jicdre from -Jictts. Cf. 
■modL.'F.eetttrifugerm same sense.] intr. To move 
away from the centre ; to disperse. 

1876 Mrs. Whitnev ^ Ins. vii. 88 To meet again 

at the great focus, before we centrifugated off again upon 
our diverse tracks. 

Conlofifllge) [*• centrifuge 

centrifugal.] A. aij. = CENTHIFCTGAIi. 

1801 Fuseli Lect. Art iii. (1848) 408 The projectile and 
centrifuge qualities of the system. 

B. sb. A centrifugal machine ; spec, one "for 
separating cream from milk by rotary motion. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept, a/a Two of the Danish centri- 
fuges, which have a rotary motion equal to 4,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. They, .effect an instantaneous partition of 
the cream from the milk, xVifi Scot. Leader ag Sept. 4 
His dairymaids are Danish centrifuges. 

Centri’fhigeuce, -fu'gience. rare. [f. L. 
*centnfug-us : cf. benefcentia f. benefc~us.'\ 
i8m Emerson Refir. Men i. Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 
285 The centripetence augments the centrifugence. 1870 
— Soe. 4 SoUi. vi. xao A hoarding to check the spending; 
a centripetence equal to the centnfugence. 1883 S. Waih- 
WRiCHT ScL Si^hisnts vii. 114 As congelation is a property 
cf water, or centrifugience of gas. 

t Oentvi'filgous, a. Obs. [f. mod.L. centri- 
fug~us (see above) + -oxrs.] = Centrifugal. 

*709 Rrit. Afiolh II. No. 77. 3/1 Their Centripetous Mo- 
tion, .detracts from their Centrifugous Motion. 

tCe'Utrine. Obs, [a. F. centrim, ad. Gr. 
K&Tplvrjs in. same sense.] The Spiny Shark or Ray. 

x66t Loveij. Hist, Anim. 4 Min, 233 Flesh.. like that 
of a Centrine, the hardest of all fishes, and of evil juyce, 
Gentrinel, -onel, obs. valiants of Sentinel. 
a XJM3 Marlowe Dido n. i. 323 These milk-white doves 
shall be his centronels, 1598 Vonc Diana xao The gate . . 
was opened to them out of hand by the Centrinels, who 
had notice of that was past and what they shuld do. 

Centring, -ering, -reing (sentorig), vbl. 
sb. [f. Centre v. + -ing i .] 

1. The action of the verb Centre; placing in 
the centre, convergence to the centre. 

2667 Milton P, L. jx. ioo As God in Heav’n Is Center, 
yet extends to all, so thouIDarth] Centring receaVst from 
^1 those Orbs, a X73S Atterburv (J.) The vbible centring 
of all the old piophedes in the person of Christ. 

2-3. See Centering. 

Ce'ntring, -ering, -reing, ppl. a. [f. as 
prec + -ing 2 .] That centres, 

1647 Crashaw Poems 157 All-circling point, all cent'ring 
sphere. The world’s one, round, eternal year. 

Centripetal (sentrl-pital), <z. [f, mod.L. cen- 
iripet-us (Newton) centre-seeking + -al. With 
mod.L. certtrifugtts, centripefm, Of. Isid, xii. viii. 
9 ‘muscalucipeta, blattalucifugaest* ; heredipeta, 
lucripeta also occur in L. Cf. mod,F, cents'^lte.'] 

1. Tending toward the centre ; the opposite of 
centrifugal. 

a. Centripetal force ; a force wliich draws or 
impels a body toward some point as a centre, and 
thus acts as a counterpoise to the centrifugal ten- 
dency in circular motion ; for this the name cen- 
tripetal tendemy is substituted by some. 

[x(^ Nr.WTON Prindfiia Deiin. v, Vim conatui illi con- 
trariam . . Centripetam appello ] X709 Tatler No. 43 F 7 
Thus the Tangential and Centripetal Forces, by their 
Counter-struggle, make the Celestial Bodies describe au 
^act Ellipsis. 1764 Reid Ingitiry ii. § 9 Centripetal force 
IS put for_ the cause, which we conceive to be some power 
or virtue in the centre or central body. X84X-4 [see Cen- 
trifugal i]. x868 Lockver Elem, Asiron. 306 Were the 
centrifugal tendency to cease, the centripetal force would 
be uncontrolled, and the body would fall upon the attract- 
ing mass. 

D. fig and transf 

a 17XX Kw Stoft Wks. 1721 IV. 419 They Unwing’d, as 
swiftly flew the spacious way. By their centripetal con- 
nat'ral Force, To their Trhme, co-amiuble Source, a 1763 
Shbnstonb Ess. 112 Indolence is a kind of centiipetsil 
force. i8yo Gladstone Glean, iv. vi. 202 While centripetal 
and centnfogal forces are thus engaged in mortal tug. 

2. ^ Applied to machines or parts of mechanism 
which employ centripetal action : as centripetal 
press, centripetal pump. 


X874 Knight Diet. Meek., Centrifietal fiitmfi . . in one 
form It is the exact converse of the Barker Mill. 

3. Bot. Tending or developing from without 
toward the centre. Cejitripetal inflow escence, that 
in which the lowest or outermost Sowers blossom 
first, as in spikes and umbels; also called indeter- 
minate or indefinite. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 184 Composite . . Inflorescence 
a centnpetal head of many small flowers. 1880 Grav 
Struct. Sot. V. 14s The Indefinite or Indeterminate type of 
inflorescence has been called Cen^petal, because . the 
evolution is seen to proceed from circumference to centre, 
xSSa Vines Sachs' Bot. 336 The acropetal or centripetal 
order of succession of the floral leaves. 

4. Biol. a. Proceedii^ firom the exterior to the 
interior or centre, b. Of nerves : Conveying an 
impulse from the periphery to the ‘centre’ ; afferent. 

1^6 Todd Cycl Anat. I. 763/1 The law of centripetal 
development, 1855 Owen Skel. 4 Teeth 131 As the centri- 
etal calcification proceeds, the caps are converted into 
om-shaped cones. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 
1 . 52 The centripetal or sensory nerves, 

Centri’petally, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 ,] in 
a centripetal manner or direction; from the ex- 
terior towards the mterior or centre. 

x8^ R. Owen in Circ. Sc, (1865) II. 57/2 Ossification . . 
proceeds centnpetally. 1881 Pennsylv. Sch. yml. XXX. 
86 While the adult may be educated centrifugally, the child 
must be educated centripetally. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bat^s Plianer. 362 The development , . begins at the peri- 
phery of the ring, and in general proceeds centripetally. 

Cexitri‘peteuce> [f- on L. type *centripeten- 
tia\ cf. centrifugence. In mod.F. centripitencei\ 
Centripetal motion or action. 

1847 [see CENTRiruGENca]. 1867 Emerson Lett. 4 See. 
Aims viL (187s) 179, f shall never believe that centrifugence 
and centripetence balance, unless mind heats and meliorates, 
as well as the surface and soil of the globe. 

C6ixtri‘peteiicy> [f. asprec. +-ency.] Ten- 
dency toward the centre. 

1846 Worcester cites Mmthly Rev, 

t Centripetous, Ct. Obs. [f- mod.L. centri- 
pet-us (see Centripetal) + -ous.J = Centripetal. 

snog [see Centettugous]. , 

Ceutrique, obs. form of Centric. 

Centrist (semtiist). [a. F. centriste, f. centre 
Centre; see -ist.] Polit. A member of the 
Centre Party (in France). 

1872 Daily News 31 July, That weak-kneed congregation 
who sit in the middle of the House, and call themselves 
‘Centrists’. i88a/’«/^^<x//ff.3iJan .Aclosegamewasthen 
being played between the Centrists and M. Gambetta. 

CentrO'* (sentro). Stem of L. centrum and Gr. 
Klvrpov, used as a combining form, with senses ‘cen- 
tie, central, centrally’: as Ce&txoa'cluar a,, of or 
belonging to the centre of an acinus (of the pancreas). 
CeutxocU'nal a. {Geoli), see qnots. Centxodo’rsal 
a., of or belonging to the centre of the back. 
CentroU'uead {Geom.'), see qnots. Ceutroli’ueal 
a., applied to a series of lines converging to a centre. 
Ceutxosta'ltic a, {Med.'), ‘ applied by Hall to the 
action of the vis nervosa in tbe spinal centre ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lexi). Centxosto'matoas a. {Zool.), having 
the month perfectly central, as a star-hsh. Centro- 
symme'tidoal a. {Crystall^, having Centrosym- 
xnetxy, symmetiy to a point or centre. 

x88x yml. Microsc, Sc. Jan, 115 The centroacinar cells 
of Langerhaus. 1876 Page Adv. Textd)k, Geol. iv. 83 
When strata dip . . to a common centre, they are said to be 
centrochnal. 1877 Green Phys, Geol. ix. § 3. 347 They have 
a centroclinal dip or form a basin. 1878 tr. Gennoaueds 
Comfi. Anat, 218 The cenbo-dorsal plate. x88o Carpenter 
in Jrsil. Linn. Soc XV. 193 A specimen with a more regular 
centrodotsal and pointed muscle-plates, X814 ^ icholson 
in Trasis, Soc, At is XXXII, 67 An instrument of my in- 
vention called a centro-linead, for drawing lines to ioaccss- 
sible vanishing points in peispective. 1878 Stanley Draw- 
ing Instr. 169 The centroUnead was invented by Peter 
N icholson, a man of gi eat geometrical ingenuity. 1878 Gur- 
ney Crystallogr. 40 In the Anorthic system . . a holohedral 
form can only be centio-symmetrical. Ibid, 36 The ciystal 
can only possess symmetry to a iioint or centro-symmetry. 

Ceutrobaric (senimbse-iik), a. [f. Centro- + 
Gr. 0 ap-os weight + -lO.] 

1. Of or relatmg lo the centre of gravity, or to 
the process of finding it. 

Centrolark method tMaih.) ; a method of determining the 
area of a surface, 01 the volume of a solid, generated by the 
1 evolution of a line or surface respectively about a fixed 
axis, on theprinaple that the supeiflcies or solid so formed 
is equal to the pioduct of the generating line or surface and 
the length of the path of its centre of gravity ; sometimes 
called Hie theorem ofPafifius. 

*7*7“St in Chambers Cycl s.v. Centrobaryc Method. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet., Ceutrobaric method. 

2. See quot. 

1M7 Thomson & Tait Nat. Philos. (1883) § 534 If the 
action of . . gravity on a rigid body is reducible to a single 
force in a line passing always through one point fixed rma- 
tively to the body., that point is called its centre of gravity, 
and the body is called a centrobarlo body. 1883 Watson & 
Burbury Math. The. Electr. 4 Magn. I. 64 A body which 
has the same potential at all points outside of itself, as if its 
mass were collected at a point O within h, is a centrobaric 
body, and G its centre. It follows, that if a body be centro- 
baric, its centre is its centre of inertia. 

So Centroha xlcal a. 

X704 J. Harris Lfx. Techn,, Centrobarycal, is what re- 


lates to the Center of Giavity. 1768 K. Buys Dkt. Temts 
of Art, Cetitrobarical. 

Cexitrode (se’ntwud). Math, [f. Gr. Kkvrpov 
or L. centrum Centre + titbs path. (The eailier 
proposed name was Centroid.)] (See quot.) 

1878 Clifford Elements of Dynamic i. 136. i88z Mim- 
ciiiN Umfil, ICtnemai 39 A locus tiaccd out by the succes- 
sive positions of an instantaneous centre of pure rotation 
has received the special name of a centrode . . We shall 
have therefore, in all cases, both a body centrode and 
a space centrode. XS84 A tAenaum 15 Sept. 339/2 Instan- 
taneous centres and centred es are not introduced till a late 
stage, link work and teeth of wheels being discussed without 
their aid. 

Ceutrodo'utous, a. [f. Gr. uiuTpov sharp 
point - 1 - bSovT- tooth + -ous.] ‘ Having ^arp and 
subulate teeth ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Centroid (semtroid). Math. [f. Centre (or 
its source) -k -old.] 

1. = Centrode. [In this sense inliodnced by 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, 1876 , on the analogy of 
lycloid and other names of curves, but subsequently 
abandoned for centrode^ 

1876 A. B. W. Kennedy tr. Renleaitxis Theorei. Khte- 
mat. x^bS. Kens.Mus.Catal.'Ho 563 Sinoidic cams. Car- 
dioids. With second disc and centroid. 1884 A thenseum 
13 Sept. 339/2 The author eironeously calls the loci of the 
instantaneous centre ‘centroids’, a term which has become 
appropriated in a very difleient sense. 1886 A. B. W. 
Kennedy Mech. of Machin. 49 (fioie). 

2. Centre of mass, or of gravity. 

x88a Minchin Umfil.Ktnemai.gbTa find.. the position 
of the Centroid (‘ centre of gravity’) of any plane aiea. 

+ Ce'Utrou, sb. Obs. ? The plant centaury. 

X370 Levins Manifi, 163 Centron, ceniaurum. 

Centronel : see Centbinel. 

OentroXLOte (se-ntr^»nDut). [a. F. centromte, 
ad. mod,L. centrondtus, f. Gr. Klvrpov sharp point, 
spine + vaiTos back.] A genus of fishes {Centro- 
notus) having a spur-like prickle pointing forwards 
in the back. 

1836 Blachw. Mag. XXXIX. 306 The thorny lophodei me 
of a centronote or stickleback, 

II Ceutruxu. (semtiiNm). [L. centrum^ Centre 
of rotation, etc., a. Gr. Klvrpov sharp point, a goad, 
a peg, the stationary point of a pair of compasses; 
f. same loot as Kfvrl-eiv to prick, goad, stab, etc.] 
The Latin word for centre, used technically in 
Animal Phys. ; The body of a vertebra ; the solid 
part to which the arches and processes are attached. 

1854 R. Owen in Circ, Sc. (1865) II, 62/2 The centrums 
coalesce. 1869 Gillmore Refit, 4 Birds Introd. 5 Free ver- 
tebra, foiming a series of separate ceiiti urns, deraly cupped 
at both ends. 1870 Rolleston Anim, Life s The articu- 
late ends of their centra. 1871 Darwin Desc. man 1 . i. 29. 

T Gentry, sb. Obs. [f. Centre ; the ending is 
not explained.] 

1. Centre, middle, midst. 

1583 SruBBBB Anat. Abus, ii, 5 This country is scituate as 
it were in the centriej or midst of others. 1394 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, v_ ii. 11 This foule Swine Is now euen in the 
Gentry of this Isle. 

2. The centre or centering of a bridge. 

x6si Jer. Taylor Serm. {1678) 143 Pleasure is but like 
centries or wooden Fiames, set under Aiches, till they be 
strong by their own weight and consolidation to stand alone. 
a 1834 Coleridge Lit, Rem. I. 342 Centiies . . put under 
the arches of a bridge, to remain no longer than until the 
latter are consolidated. 

Gentry, a. Her. Also sentry, [a. F. centri 
centred,] 

xdM Bk, St, Albans, Her. Bivb, A Cootarmuie. .sentry 
of dyuerse colowris. 

Gentry, obs. form of Sentry, Centaury. 
Gentnary, obs. var. Centaury. 

|| Gentum. [L.] A hundred : see Cent. 
IlGentu’mvir. Rom, Antiq. pi. Gentu’m- 
viri. [L. centum bundled, viri men.] (In^/.) 
A body of judges appointed by the prsetor 
to decide common causes among the Roman 
people. They were elected out of the thirty-five 
tribes, three from each tribe, which made the 
nnmbei one hundred and five, though for the sake 
of conciseness called ‘ the Hundred Men which 
name they retained even when increased under the 
emperors lo 180 . 

160X B. JoNSON Poetaster (T.) Thou art one of the centum- 
viri, old hoy, art not? 

Gentumviral (sent»‘mviial), a. [f, L. cen- 
tumvirdl-is, f. piec. ; see -al.] Of or pertaining 
to the centnmviii. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xxxix. That Gentumviral 
Court. xSai Lockhart Halerius I. v. 75 The appearance 
he had made the day before in the Centumvii al Court. x88o 
Muirhead tr. Gains tv. § 15 note, 

Gentiuuvirate (sentzi-mvirA). [f. on L. type 
* centumvirdt-us (cf. triumvirdtus), f. centumvir : 
see above, and -ate i.] 

1. The oflSce of the Roman centumviri, or the 
body of these collectively. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl,, Centumviraie, among the Ro- 
mans, a court of one bundled magistrates or judges. 1765 
C Smart Pheedms in. ix. (Bohn) 503 Th’ accusers take the 
womau straight, And diag to the centumvirate, 
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2 . gen, A body of loo men. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy ni. xx. Finding food and rai- 
ment all that term for a centumvirate of the profession. 

Centupla'tion. [n. of action f. CSNTDFLS ; 
see -ATION.] Multiplication a hundred-fold. 

1641 W. Gascoigne in Rigaud Carr, Set. Men (184 il 1 . 47 
The decuplation, or, if need be, centuplation of the bars. 

Centuple (se’ntir^p'l), a. [a. F. centuple, ad. 
L. centSp-lus, in late use for centuplex, f. centum 
hundred+-^/zt:- fold. Cf. double, treble, quadruplel\ 
A hundred-fold. 

i6og B. JoNSON Sit. IVbm, ii. i, It were a vengeance cen- 
tuple. 1639 Massinger Unnat, Combat, i. i, I wish his 
strength were centuple. 1674 Petty Disc. Royal Soc. 109 
Of Centuple value. xSzg CARLytE Misc. (1837) *0 To 

more than centuple that sum. 1844 Emerson Rss, Ser. ii. 
L (1876) 12 The quadruple, or the centuple, or much more 
manifold meaning, of every sensuous fact. 

Centuple (se-ntir/p’l), V. [a. F. centuple-r, or f. 
on L. type ^centupldresscetttuplicare on analogy of 
quadrupldre, f. centupl-us : see prec.] tratts. To 
multiply or increase a htmdredfold. Hence Cen- 
tupled ppl. a. 

1607 Chapman Bnssy D’Amb. Plays (1873) II. 27 And shall 
your loyall bountie Centuple. 16x4 in Spurgeon Treas, 
Dav, Ps. exxvi. 5 All that you have lost shdl be centupled 
to you. 1636 G. Sandys Parapkr. Ps. Ivix, Behold, and 
centuple their joyes. _ a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith, (1690) 2 The 
same Land being built upon may centuple the Rent. 1813 
Examiner 19 Oct. 666/1 Which . . would more than cen- 
tuple the ministerial majority. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, 
IVealth. Wks. (Bohn) II. 72 Every stroke of the steam-piston 
. . doubles, q^uadrupies, centuples the Duke’s capital. 

Centuplicate (seati»’plib^), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. ceniitplicdt-tts, -um pa. pple. : see next.] 
Hundred fold. (Cf. duplicate a., and sb.) 

183s Tail's Mag. II. syp He received his richly-adorned 
ass-skin copy, with . . a nig patent centuplicate lock, x88a 
Sat. Rev. LIII. 585 Ready for telegraphic transmission in 
centuplicate 

Ceutu'plieatei V‘ {(■ L. centupHcdt- ppl. 
stem of eentupliedre, f. centuplic- (centuplex) a 
hundred fold : see above.] =Centople «. Hence, 
Centu'pUcated a. 

0x645 Howell Lett. iv. ii, I perform’d the civilities 
you enjoyn’d me to your frends here, who return you the 
like centuplicated. 1654 Cokaine Dtanea n. 135 Their 
kisses were centuplicated. 1768 E. Buys Diet. Terms 0/ 
Art, Cenitiphcaied, made an Hundredfold. 

Ceutu plica'tiou. [n. of action, f. L. centu- 
pltcdrel\ Multiplication a hundred fold. 

x88i Blackmore Chrisiowell in Gd, Words May 291 When 
a man is in a hurry, .every little thing that can converge to 
a confluence of tangles turns its whole vitality to that cen- 
tuplication {printM centumplication]. 

T Ce ntuply, Obs. rare. [ad. L. centupli- 
ca-re, on analogy of multiply, etc.] = Centopiicaxe. 

xdaa Fletcher Sp. Curate r. ii, Though my wants Were 
centuplied upon myself, 1 could be patient. 

CcntU'plyi adv. [f. Ceniuple a. + -it 2.] A 
hundred-fold. 

18^ Browning Paechiarotto 99 Like the gem Centuply- 
angled o’er a diadem. 

t Ce'Uture, center. Obs, [ad. It. Centura, 
or F, ceinture!\ A waist-belt, girdle, or CuroxoBB. 

1595 Shaks. yohss IV. iii. 155 Now happy he, whose closJce 
and center can Hold out this tempest 1 1634 A. Darcic 
Birth Heresies xiL 31 The Stole, Ephod, Zone, or Centure. 

Genturial (sentiusTial), a. [ad. L. caituridl-is, 
f. centuria ; see Cehtuby and -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a century (senses i, a). 

16x0 Healey Si. Aug. City of God 81 The kings being 

casheered out of Rome by the great Centuriall Pariiamenl. 
1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1706) 185 The Sufirage in the 
Genturial Assemhlys. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ami. (1863) 
II. ni. ii. 42 Legionary or centurial tablets and other Roman 
inscriptions. 1880 Aihenxnm ii Dec. 781. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a century or hundred years. 

1864 Lowell Preside Trav. 71 (Quadrangles mossy with 

centurial associations. 1877 Bp. S. Butcher Ecci, Calendar 
XXX, 36 In any two consecutive centurial years, the ist of 
January in the one year will be 6 week-days apart from 
January i in the other. 

t Centuriaxi. Obs. [f. on L. type *centu- 
ridn-us, f. centuria century: see -an.] a. An 
officer appointed over each himdred, b. (?) A 
hundred (a division of a county). 

1641 in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) V. 47 Those earls . . divided 
them [each county] into centurians or hundreds; and in 
every hundred was appointed a centuiian or constable. 

U See also Centurion. 

t CentUTiatCi a.. Obs. [ad. L. centuridt-us 
pa. pple. of centurid-re : see next.] In centtiriate 
assemblies, translating L. comitia centuriata, a 
meeting in which all the Roman people voted by 
centuries (see Century a). 

x6oo Holland Livy vi. xli. 247^ In the Centuriate assem- 
blies holden by degrees, and Curiat-meetings by the wardes 
and parishes. 

+ Ceuturiatei Obs. rare. [f. L. centuridt- 
ppl. stem of centurid-re, to divide into centuries, 
f. centuria Century.] ' To divide into bands of 
hundreds’ (Bailey 1721). 

Centiiriator (sentiuoTif*t3i). [a. L. ceiv- 
turidtor, n. of action f. centuridre to Centuriate.] 
pi. (usually Centuriators of Magdeburg : A name 


given to a number of Protestant divines who in the 
i6th c. compiled a Church History in thirteen 
volumes, each volume embracing a century. For- 
merly called Centurists. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dnhit. n. iii, The innumerable 
errors m the matter wluch have been observed by the cen- 
turiators of Magdeburg. 1706 tr. Dupin’ sEctl. Hist. x6ih C. 
II. V. 93 He particularly atisuers the Objections bf the 
Crnturiators. 1883 Pall Mall G. t Sept, i/s The pains- 
taking criticism of the Magdeburg Centuriators. 

Centurie, obs. f. Sanctuary, Century. 

165s Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. ii. Prime Officers § 17 Sanctu- 
anum, or the Centurie, wherein Debtours taldng refuge 
from their Creditours. .lived, .in all security. 

Ceutnried (semtiurid), a. [£ Century + -ed2,] 
Established for centuries ; centuries old. 

i8ao Byron Proph. Dante at. 62 This centuried eclipse of 
woe. 1831 Blaciv). Mag. J^IX. 226 Its centuried roots 
gave way. 

t Ce'nttudue. Obs. [ad. It. centiirino 'a little 
girdle or waist band’ (Florio), dim. of Centura 
belt, girdle L. cinctura Cincture.] A waist-belt 
formerly worn. 

lyzi Cibber Love’s Last Shift n, Cravat string, the 
Garter, the Sword-knot, the Centurine, Bardash..the long 
Sleeve, the Flume, and full Peruke, were all created . . by me. 

Ceuttirion (sentiua-iian). Also 4 -ioun, -ien, 
-yone, centorioun, 6 centuxian. [a. F. centu- 
rion (i3tb c. in Littrd) or ad. L. cenitcrio, -oneni, 
f. centuria Century. The L. centuno is found 
unchanged in the Wydiffite versions, and other 
works of I3th-I5th a] 

1 . The commander of a century in the Roman 
army. 

c 1375 Passion our Lord in O. E. Misc. 485 ] 7 et iseyh cen- 
turio pat her bisydes stod. 1382 WYCurActs xxL 32 Knyjtis 
takun to, and centuriouns 4x388 centuriens]. e x^^ A ^l. 
Loll. 2 Corneli centurio, ^et vneristund, is clensid wih be 
Hooli Goost. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Iviii. 24X (Hark MS.) The 
Emperoure. .seide to his centurio, bat he shulde feche that 
kny3t. 1525 Tindale^ Mail. -wii. s ntarg. fiote. Whom I 
call sometime a centurion, but for thetaiost part a bunder- 
captain. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iiL 47 The Centurions . . to 
be on foot at an houres warning. 1838-43 Arnold Hist. 
Rome I. xiii. 223 To seize and execute every centurion whose 
century had fled. 

2 . transf. Any officer in command of 100 men. 

X382 VlYCurDeut. 1 . 15 , 1 haue ordeynd hem princes, and 

tribunes, and centuriouns, and quynquagenaryes, and denes. 
155s Eden Decades W. Lid. i. u. (Arb.) 72 He sent forth 
dyuers other Centurians with their hundrelhes. c 1730 Burt 
Lett. (1818) II. 24 One of the centurions, or captains 

of a hundred is said tcy strip his othei tenants of their best 
plaids wherewith to clothe his soldiers. 

•i" Ceutiurist. Obs. [ad. L. centuria + -ist,] 
=Centuriator. 

1636 Unbishop. Timothy ■$' Tit, 15 Making the Succession 
of Bishops, .as questionable as the Centurists orders. 1653 
Sfarke Prim. Devot, (1663) 81 The centurists acknowledge 
this gesture the most anmeuC, z686 Catholic Representer 
11. 87 These Fathers are rejected by the Centurists. 

Century (sentiuri). Also 6-7 -i©. [a, F, 
centurie or ad. L. ceniwia, an assemblage or di- 
vision of one hundred things, a company of 100 
men, one of the 193 orders into which Servius 
TviUius divided the Roman people.] 

1 . Rom. Hist. A division of the Roman army, 
constituting half of a maniple, and probably con- 
sisting originally of 100 men; but in historical 
times the number appears to have varied according 
to the size and subdivision of the legion. 

*533 Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 24 The first centurie of thir 
horsmen war namit Ramnenses. z6ao Holland Livy i. 
xiii. II Three centuries of gentlemen or knights. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. i vii. 3 If I do send, dispatch Those Centuries 
to our ayd. 16x3 T. Godwin Exp. Rom. Antig. (1658) 257 
Every cohors containmg 3 maniples, eveiy maniple two 
centuries, every century an hundreq soldiers. ^ 1838-43 
Arnold Hist. Rome I. L 25 The thirty centuries which 
made up the legion . x8m Mbrivale Rom. Emp. II, xv. 199 
The whole body of the legionaries, century by century, 
b. transf. Any body of 100 men or soldiers. 

1613-5 Hall Contempt. O. T. xix. i, As many centuries of 
Syrians, as Israel had single souldiers, 1839 De Quincey 
Casuistry Wks. VIII. 267 Forty-two centuries of armed 
men . . firing from windows, must have made prodigious 
havoc. 

2 . Hist. One of the 193 political divisions of the 
Roman people instituted by Servius Tullius, by 
which they voted in the comitia centuriata. 

1604 Edmonds Observ. CmsaPsComm. a, 3 The people be- 
ing deuided first into their 'Tribes, and then into their classes 
and centuries, ifai Heywood London’s fus. Hon. Ded., 
Censors, .set a rafevponeuerymans estate, registring their 
names, and placing them, in a fit century. 1850 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. 11865) IV. xxxii. 4 Assembled in their centuries, 
the Roman citizens appointed to all the higher magistracies 
of the republic. 

treuisf. X768 Tuaaii Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 . 647 None could 
ever fail in distinguishing the classes [the good and the 
wicked], however they might mistake in the particular cen- 
turies under each. 

3 . A group of a hundred things; a hundred, arch. 

1398 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone, (1878) 104 A Centurie of 

sowltyriiig passions. i6ti Shaks. Cynib, iv. ii. 391 When with 
wild wood-teaues and weeds I ha' strew'd his graue And on 
it said a Century of prayers. 1673 Manley CoweTs Jnterpr. 
Pref., Some Centuries of words therein totally omitted. 
1737-40 H. Carey {.Utle\ The Musical Century in One 


Hundred English Ballads. 1855 Browning One Word 
Mote, Rafael made a century of sonnets. 1867 Boyd Oakio. 
Old 111, Printing centuries of copies, In the usual pamphlet- 
form. 

b. A hundred ‘ points ’ in the score of a game. 
1884 yorh Herald 23 Aug. 7/6 At 4.15 the third century 
was reached, Pullen having made exactly half the number. 
1884 St, yatnes's Gas. 29 May 5/2 Mr. W. G. Grace and 
Bames each scored upwards of a century in the same 
innings. 

4 . A period of loo years ; originally expressed 
ill full a ‘ century of years ’. 

1626 W. ScLATER Expos. 2 Tkess. (1629) 109 In as few 
centuries of yeercs after the floud. cx ^5 Howell Lett, 
(1650) II. 6 About the latter end of the last century of 
yeers. x66a Stillincfl Orig.Sacr.m. iv. § 9By thatjjro- 
portion . . it would amount to many thousands within a 
Centii^. <11691 Boyle (J.), Though our joys, after some 
centuries of years, may seem to have grown older. _ 1727 
A. Hamilton Neta Acc. E, hid. I. Introd. 19 One intire 
Century would be too short a Tune to learn them alt. 1849-50 
Alison Hist. Europe I. i. § 71, 115 Not years, but centuries 
must elapse during the apprenticeship to liberty. 

5 . Each of the successive periods of 100 3'ears, 
reckoning from a received chronological epoch, 
esp. from the assumed date of the birth of Christ : 
thus the hundred years from that date to the year 
A.D, loo were the frst century of the Christian 
Era; those from 1801 to 1900 inclusive are the 
nineteenth century. 

a 1638 Mede Whs. II. i. (R.) Through everyone of the first 
three centuries. 1649 S. Clark Marrova Eccl, Hist. Ep, 
Chr. Rdr , Here [the Learned, etc.] shall see m what Cen- 
turies, Ag^s and Places the famousest Lights of the Church 
. .have fiouiished. 1771 yttnius’ Lett, liv, 284 The rebellion 
in the last century. 1780 Harris Philct. Eng. (1841) 471 
Soon after the end of the sixth century, Latin ceased to be 
spoken at Rome, 1846 Knight Pass. Working- Life I. ij i. 
z8 The learned had settled, after a vast deal of popular con- 
troversy, riiat the century had its beginning on the 1st of 
January, 1801, and not on the ist of January, 1800. xSgs 
Tennyson Ode Wellington 142 Thro’ the centuries let a 
people’s voice. .Attest their great commander's claim. 1873 
AIorley Voltaire (1886) 4 Voltaire may stand for the name 
of the Renaissance of the eighteenth century. 

+ 6. A 'hundred ’, as a division of a couafe|t. rare. 
i6xz Speed Theai. Gt, Brit, ii, 3/2 Elfred . . ordained 
Centuries, which they terme Hundreds. 

f 7 . A hundred in numeration ; one of the figures 
expressing ' the hundreds Obs. 

*773 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 299^ Collect the cor- 
rections for the units, decades, and centuries of fathom in 
the approximate height. 

8. pi. The Church History of the Centuriatobh 
of Magdeburg, divided into centuries. 

1606 Earl Northampton in True 4 - Perf. Relation 
Vviijb, The iudgement of the Centuries in this circum- 
stance concerning Childeririce. 

9 , Comb, as century-plsjal'i the Abave or 
American Aloe ; century-writer— C bntubiatobj 
cefUury-clock, century-circled adj. 

1636 W. ScLATER Expos, z Thess. (1629) 202 In euery age 
inclinations of doctrine are wel obserued by the century- 
writers 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem, iii. iv. 79 The 
Centurie-wnters make out of Xllonysius. .bis Epistle.. Qiat 
the Custome of the Church of Alexandria., was, etc. X684 
Baxter Cath. Communion 36 Noted Divines and Century 
Writers. 18 . Whittier Shtp-binlders iii, The century- 
circled oak. 1870 Emerson Soc, ^ Sol. xii. 255 Not know 
that the century-clockhad struck seventy instead of twenty. 
j 88^ Harper's Mag, Jan. 193/2 The great giay-blue swords 
of the century-plant. 

Hence centnzylBJii, as in nineteenth-centuryism, 
a characteristic of the 19 th century, 

2883 Aihenseum No. 2836. 277 The vapid eighteenth cen- 
tu^sms of Le Bdilly, 

Century, obs. var. of Sentry. 

1649 Lane. Tracts Civil Wars 223 Walk to the Deans- 
gate, and from thence to the other Centuries, using his best 
encouragements to prop up their hearts. 1759 Robertson 
Hist, Scoil. I. II 87 Having placed Centuries at door of the 
Cardinals apartment. 

Century, obs. form of Centaury. 

Ceny. Obs. [ad. F. signe, Sign.] =Sign. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv, 66 Ceny, or tokyn, signuui. Ibid. 
Ceny, or tokyn of an in or ostrye, texera. 

Cenyth, obs. form of Zenith. 

Ceol, the OE. original of Keel, q v, 

Ceorl (kyearl, tje<»rl), the OE. original of ChubIi ; 
often retained by historical writers, to avoid the 
associations of the later form : An Old English 
freeman of the lowest class, opposed on one side 
to a thane or nobleman, on the other to the ser- 
vile classes. 

a 1000 Lams ofEth. vii. 21 (Thorpe 1 , 334) We witan p®t 
jmrh Godes gyfe, j»t®l wear)? to j^Sene, and ceorl wearp to 
eorle. x6ii Speed Theai. Gt. Bnt. ii. (1614’ 4/1 Ceorle or 
Churle of their yeomanly condition, 1650 Eldbrpield 
Tyihes 85 Every ceorle or husbandman. i 735"8 Boltng- 
BROKE Parties 193 The Ceorles were Freemen to all In- 
tents and Puimoses, X761 Hume H ist. Eng. I. App. i. 95 If 
the person killed be a clown or ceorle. 1867 Fre^an Nomu. 
Cong. (ed. 3) I. iii. 97 The ceorl was . . sinking into the vil- 
lain. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. viii. 132 In England 
all who did not become thanes were classed as ceorls, 

Cepa'ceous, CSB-, a. ? Obs. [f. L. empa, cepa, 
onion ; see -acbous.] Of the nature of an onion. 
1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 305 Scilla is cmpactous. 
Cephalalgic (sefalm'ldsik), a. (sb.) [f. next 
+ -IC,] 
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A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or affected with 
head-ache. B sh. A medicine for head-ache. 

1727 Swift Gullwer ni. vL 216 Administer to each of 
them, .cephalalgics. tin mod. Dictsi.) 

Cephalalgy (se ialseldsi). Forms ; 6 cepha- 
large, 7 -alge, 7-8 -algie, 8-9 -algy. Also 
7- cephalalgia, [ad. L. cephalalgia, a Gr. 
jrc^aA.aA.7fa(foimd also as cephdlargia, Ketjxi^apfia), 
f. Ke<pa\^ bead+-a\y/a pain, ache, f. d\yos pain ; 
cf. F. cepJialalgie. Now usually, as a medical 
term, in L. form.] Head-ache. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health Ixviii. 29 Cephalarge or an 
universal peyne in die head, lim Tofsell Four^.^ Beasts 
61 He IS troubled with a Cephalalgie ; that is, a pain in his 
head. 1669 W. Simpson HydroL Chynu 75 Spasms, Con- 
vulsions, Cephalalgia’s. 1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med, Whs. 
Voc., Cephalalge, the head-adi. 1822 Hew Mouildy 
Mas. lit) Dividing their discourses into heads . . which 
always afilicts me with a Cephalalgy. 1878 Habershon 
Dis. Abdomen 5 In indigestion, we And cephalalgia. 

II Cephalanthium. Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. Kt- 
ipahl) -i- dvQos flower.] ‘Name by L. C. Richard 
for the compound flower of Linnaeus, the head or 
capitulum of modem botanists ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1880 Oray Bot, Text-bk, 401 Cephalanthium. .A synonym 
of ANTHODnni. 

Hence Cophalamthous, 0. Bot. having flowers 
united in heads, as in the Composiise. 

Cephalartio, a., [? shortened fiom Cbpsaio- 
CATHAETio.] ‘Having power to purge or cleai 
the head ’ {^Syd, Soc. Lex.). 


11 Cephala'spis. PaJseont. [modx., f. Gr. 

-h iairis ^ield, buckler.] A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes found in the Old Red Sandstone, 
having a large buckler-shaped plate attached to 
the head : also called buckler-heads. 

H. Miller 0. R, Sattdsi. vii. fed. 2) 161 The Cephal- 
aspis is one of the most curious ichthyolites of the system. 
Hence Cephala'spean, Cephalaspi'dean ad/s. 
x8s4 H. MiLLER^'c/t. 4 Schin. xxiv. fiSsy) 527 The Cepha- 
laspean genera, too. .greatly puzzled me. 187a W. Symonds 
Rec, Ra0ks vi. 202 The little Cephalaspidean fish. 

Cephalate (se‘fal<rt). Zool. [f. Gr. 

-f -ATB^. Cf. F. ciphcdi adj.] A mollusc having 
a distinct head, or belonging to the Encephalous 
division {Cephalaia). 

186a Dana Man. GeoL ijs The ordinary Mollusks are 
usually divided into. .The Cephalates, having a head. 
Cephaleonomancy, improp. form for Oepha- 
lo’nomanoy. [f. Cephalo- + Gr. ifi/o-s ass + 
/lavTft'a divination.] = Cephalomancy (in Cbph- 
AI10-) ; see quot. 

_ 1653 Gaule Magastrom. 165 Cephaleonomancy, [pretend- 
ing to divine] by broyline of an Asses head. *807 Southey 
Esprietlois Lett, (1814) iH- =8 Cephaleonomancy, or the 
art.of divination by an ass’s head, is a species of art magic 
which still flourishes in England. 

Cephalic (sffm-lik), a. {sb.) [a. F. ciphalique, 
ad. L. cepkalictis, a. Gr. KepaXiKos belonging to 
the head, f. head.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the head, situated in the 
head ; of me nature of a head, 
a. Phys. and Biol. 

CefhaHc artery : the common carotid artery on either 
Bide. Cepfudic ganglia ; the anterior ganglia of the nerv- 
ous^ chord in Arthropoda and Mollusca, answering to the 
brmn of highm animals. C^halic vtdex '. a number indi- 
cating the ratio of the transverse to the longitudinal dia- 
meter of the skull. Cep^ic-median (or median cephalic) 
vein : the outer . . division of the medianfvem which joins 
with the radial vmn to form the cephalic vein ' {Syd. Soc. 

Cephalic vein'.^tXe principal vein of the arm, so 
called because the opening of this vein was anciently sup- 
posed to relieve disoi ders of the head. 

1S99 A. M. tr. GabeVumeds Bk. Physicke 1/2 The Cepha- 
lick vayne on thebande, behinde the thumbe. 1681 tr. Willld 
Rem. Med. Whs, Voc., Cephalic artene consists of two 
branches which, springing out of the great artery, ascend up 
into the head. Z766 G. Canning Anti-Lncretvus v. 401 
Order reiCTS in each cephalick cell. 1836 Tonn Cycl, Anat. 
I- 7 ° 3 /i Each pair is a counterpart of., every other pair, 
wthont even excepting the cephalic ganglion. 1852 Dana 
Cnist, i, 34 There is sometimes a ce^alic segment, 
Huxley Rem% Caithfu 83 The cephalic index. 1871 
Darwin Djnc.Man l, x. 370 A smgle cephalic horn. 1872 W. 
K. Oreg Enigmas u. 83 note. Barren marriages, .so frequent 
among persons of preponderatingly cephalic temperaments. 
0. m general sense. (Chiefly humorous:) 

1650 Bulwer Anthropmnet, i. (1653) 2 'The first Cepha- 
hque Fashion-mongers . so called, because there were 
found many Macrocephali, that is, such Long Heads, as no 
rther Nation had the like. 1837 Syd. Smith Let, Singleton, 
Ihe objection of certain cephalic animalcula to the use of 
5 t nJ®** ?. S- Faber Eight Dissert, (1845) 

H. 382 The CephahoTeraphimoftheRabrnns, ax84sBARHAM 
370 Spinning away on his cephalic pivot. 
A. Curing or relieving disorders of the head. 

1636 Ridgley Pract. Physic 169 With Cephalick powders. 

Sirat. HI. i. Shall I send to your 
Mother, Cluld, foi^ little of her Cephalick Plaister to put to 
the Soms of wur Feet ? 1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. 
(X79v) X. 270 The plants . , are odoriferous, cephalic, and re- 
soWent, 1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patron, L xx, asi He 
ordmed some cephalic snuff to be administered. 

B. sh. 1, A cephalic remedy. 

.PAywc 56 (^nserve of Roses . . min- 


2 . Short for cephalic snuff. 

1828 Blackvu. Mag. XXIII. 182 Take a pinch of cephalic 
from the little agate box. 1834 BncKroRD Italy 11 . 165 A 
pinch of her best cephalic. 

t Ceplia'lic^, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -(■ -al.] 
=prec., in various senses. 

*599. A. M. tr. Gahelhover’s Bk. Physicke 54/* Phle- 
botomize also the Cephalicalle vayne. 1638 A. Fox Wurtz' 
Swrg. 111. vi. 334 The medicine must be Cephalical. 

Hence Cepha’lically in relation to the head. 
183a Dana Crust, n. 1412 Number of annuli cephalically 
absorbed. *874 — Text-Bk. Geol, 542 Improvement in the 
. .organs of the head, that is, cephalically. 
Cephali’stle, a. rare. [f. Gr. neipaXii + -1ST -)- 
-10.] Peitaiiiing to the head. Imiiroper synonym 
of Cephalic. 

x8. . I. Taylor fin Ogilviel A cranium, the cephalistic 
head-quarters of sensation. 

II Cephalitis (sefabi tis). Med. [f. Gr. aecpak^ 
-f -iTis.] ‘Inflammation of the brain and its 
membranes ; all inflammatory conditions of the 
central nervous system ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex,). 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet. 1888 F. Vachet Infanticide 
4 Deaths, .ascribed to convulsions, cephalitis, meningitis. 

Gephalization (se-falolz^'Jan). Biol. [f. as 
if from a vb. *cephalize (f. Gr. /f6^o\i^-k-iZE)-i- 
-ATIOH : cf. specialization:\ A term introduced 
by Daua to express the degree to which the head is 
developed and dominates over the rest of the body. 
_i8S4 Q. ym/ Sc,^ I. 323^ Mr. James D. Dana has con- 
tinued the publication of his memoir on the classification of 
animals, based on the principle of Gephalization. 1880 
Libr, umv, Knowl. HI. 632 Degrees of cephalization may 
he illustrated by the subdivimons of the mammalia. 

So Ce'phaliEed a., oiganized with a head, having 
tlie head developed. 

X862 Dana Man, Geol. 596 Cephalized species. 
Cephalo-(se‘flLl<? ), combining form of Gr. ictipaXii 
head, used as the first element in many technical 
words : 

&. in combinations, such as cephalo-hra'ir- 
ebiate a. [see Bbanchiatb], having gills upon the 
head ; ce:plralo-oatlra*rtic a., ‘purging the head’ 
(Syd. Sac. Lex.) ; oepihalo-ei^a’ctor, an instru- 
ment for extracting a foetus by the head ; ce phalo- 
liii’meral a. [see Humebal], name of a muscle in 
the horse and other animals, analogous to the cleido- 
mastoid part of the stemo-cleido-mastoid in man ; 
oe:plralo.o-i;hital a. [see Obbital], see miot. ; 
oe:plralo.pliaxy‘nffeal a. [see PhabtnobaiJ, re- 
lating to the head and pharynx; ce:phalo- 
rbaohl'dlan. a, [Gr. fiixis spine], belonging to 
the head and the spine, cerebro-spinal ; ce phalo- 
Bpimal a,, bad synonym of prec. 

b. in derivative formations, as Ccphalocele 
[see Cble], a tumour in the head. Ccphalo- 
graph [Gr. -ypo^os writer], an instrument by 
which the contour of the head may be reproduced 
on paper. Cephalo'gxapliy [Gr. -ypvupla writ- 
ing], a description of the head. Cephalohee- 
jno’nretex [Gr. alpa blood -l- nirpov measure], an 
instrument for measuring variations of blood-pres- 
sure in the head. CepbaloTogfy, ‘ a treatise on the 
head ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex,), f Ce-phaloma ncy [Gr. 
pavTtta divination], divination by means of a head 
(see quot.). Ccphalomant [Gr. ft&vris diviner], 
a professor of cephalomancy. Ceplialo'nretex 
[Gr. pirpov measure], ‘an instrument formerly 
used for ascertaining the size of the foetal head 
during parturition ; also, an instrument used in 
the measurement of the different angles of the 
skull’ (,^d, Soc. Lex). Cephalcphorous a. 
[Gr. -<popos bearing], having a distinct head, 
applied to the Cephalates among molluscs. Ce- 
phalo'ptezous a. [Gr. vripov wing], having a 
winged or feathered head. Cephalostait [Gr. 
ararbs standing], a head-rest ; an instrument for fix- 
ing the head during an operation. Cephalo'stegite 
[Gr. ffT47«ii/ to cover closely -1--ITB], ‘the anterior 
division of the large calcified dorsal shield of 
Podaphfhalmia' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ce-phalota’xas 
[L. taxus yew], BoL, a genus of Conifers, called 
Cluster-flowered Yew, natives of N. China and 
Japan. Ccphaloto me [Gr. -ropos adj., cutting], 
‘an instrument for cutting or breaking down the 
head of the foetus in the operation of embryotomy ’ 

( Syd. Soc. Lex). Gepbalo’toxnist [see -ist], one 
skilled in cephalotomy. Oepbalo-tomy [Gr. -to- 
/Mo sb,, cutting], the dissection of the head; also, 
the operation mentioned under cephalotome. Ce - 
phalotra'ctor, a term for the midwifery forceps. 
Ce’plialotxiibe [Gr. rplpeiv to rub, bruise], an in- 
strument used in cephalotripsy. Ce’phalotri-psy 
[Gr. Tpt^^ts rubbing, bruising], the operation of 
crashing the bead of the foetus with a cephalo- 
tnbe, in cases of difficult delivery. 

*871 W. A. Hammond Dis. Nerv. Sysi, 56 Experiments 


with the “cephalo-hsmometer. 1881 Mivart Cat 137 The 
origin of the “cephalo-humeral. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
III. XXV, “Cephaloinaiicy, often practised amongst the High 
Geimans in their boiling of an Asses Head upon burn- 
ing Coals. x86o Reade Eighth Commandm. 202 The 
‘’cephalqmant is he who opposes a priori leasoning, or mere 
assumption, to direct evidence, piesent 01 accessible. 1878 
Bartley tr. Topinard’s A nihrop. ii. iii. 296 A special 
*cephalometer. Ibid, n, ii. 232 The sum of the volume 
of both Dibits thus obtained he compaies with the cere- 
bral capacity. This is the “cephalo-orbital index. 1839- 
47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 045/2 This aponeurosis, named 
“cephalo-pharyngeal. Ibid.y. 106/1 The ‘cephalorachidian 
fluid. 1870 Rolle,ston Anim. Lt/e gx The anterior portion 
of the cai apace i s call ed the *cephalostegite. 1883 Harper’s 
Mag, Apr. 726/2 A *cephalotaxus — a yew-like Japanese 
plant — with very light foliage. 1869 Eng, Mech. ig Mar 
577/2 A *cephalotomist and neurologist. 1836-9 Todd Cycl, 
Anat. II. 332/2 The necessity of performing “cephalotomy. 
i860 Churchill Midwifery^ 366 M. Baudeloque junr, has 
invented an instrument whi^ he calls a ‘ “cephalotribe 
1^ Leishman Midwifery xxxii, “Cephalotripsy. 

Ceplialoid (se faloid), a. [a. Gr. KeipaXoaSfis 
head-shaped ; see -did.] Shaped like a head ; ‘in 
Bot. having the appearance of a capitulum 
1847 in Craig. 

Cephalopod (se-faUppd). [prob. a. mod.F. 
cephalopode, -es, ad. mod.L. cephadopoda : see next.] 
An animal of the class Cephalopoda. 

1826 Kirby & Spence Eniomol. (1828) IV. xlv. 243 The 
Cephalopods have no smell. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
1 . 5*9/2 Cephalopods resembling the Nautilus. 188s Modem 
Rev. ll. No. 5. 45 The habits of a cephalopod. 

II Cephalopoda (sefalp'p^da), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. KetjxiX'f] head-l-7rous (troS-) fool. 
For the sing, cephalopod or cephalopodan is used.] 
The most highly organized class of Mollusca, 
characterized by a distinct head with 'arms’ or 
tentacles attached to it ; comprising Cuttle-fishes, 
the Nautilus, etc., and numerous fossil species. 

1802 Med, jml. VIII. 372 The cuttlefish, one of the 
cephalimoda. 1831 Richardson Geol. viii. 330 The Cepha- 
lopoda nave . . their locomotive organs arranged lound the 
head, in the form of eight or more arms or tentacula. 
Hence Cephalo'podal, Ceiphalopo'dic adjs. = 
next. ; Cephalo’podan a., in same sense ; sh. = 
Cephalopod. 

1883 A. Stewart Twixi Ben Nevis Gl iii. 23 Arrived at 
the years of Cephalopodal discretion. 1834 Huxley in 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 447 It takes on the cephalopodic 
form. _ 1839 Darwin Grig. Spec, xiv. (1872) 390 The cepha- 
lopodic character. 

CephalopodoTlS (sefalp-p^^das), a. [f. prec. -f- 
-ODS.] Belonging to the Cephalo^da ; pertaining 
to or characteiistic of a cephalopod. 

1833 Blac^o, Mar. XXXIV. 392, 1877 Huxley Anat, 
Inv. An viii. 528 The apparent resemblances between the 
cwhalodous and the vertebrate eye. 

Ceph.alO’L -otd (se’falpt, -out). Chem. [in F. 
cephalote, f. Gr. KeipaXif head.] ‘ A name applied 
by Coueibe to a yellow elastic fatty substance, 
insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in ether, which 
he obtained from the brain ’ (Watts Diet. Chem.). 
Cephalothoraz (se-fabjioe’rseks). Zool. [f. 
Gr. KfipaXif head + Teosax; see quot. 1835.] 
The anterior division of the body, consisting of 
the coalesced head and thorax, in certain Arach- 
nida and Crustacea (as common spiders and crabs). 

1835 'Kjkbv Hob. Dtst. Anim. The head and trunk., 
forming together what he [Latreille] names a cephalothorax. 
1861 J. Blackwall Hist, Spiders I. Introd. 1 Spiders, with 
few exceptions, have a cephalo-thorax. 1880 Huxley Cray- 
Fish ig The fore part is termed the Cephalothorax. 

Hence Ce phalotliora’clc a. 

1851 Richardson Geol, viii. 260 The King-Crabs . . have 
the body covered with a laige cephalo-thoracic shield. 1839 
Todd Cycl, Anat. V. 290/r The cephalo-thoracic division. 
Cephalons (sedalos), a. [f. Gr. KetpaX-ij head 
-k-ous.] = Cbphalate. 

1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. i. ii. (1879) 49 In the Cephal- 
ous Mollusks, we always find a pair of ganglia situated in 
the head. 

■f Ce'pliexi. Obs. [a. Gr. xnip'hv drone-bee.] A 
drone-bee. 

[1601 Holland Pliny I. 3x8 The Drones at the beginning 
be termed Sirenes or Cephenes,] 1609 C. Butler Fern. 
Mon. I. (1623) C iij. They will, .call out the Drones, yea and 
pull out the Cephens that are shut vp in the cells. 1657 S. 
PuRCHAS PoL Flying-Ins. 21 They lay their Cephen-seeds 
in a wide comb by themselves. 

Cepi'voroxis, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. cepa onion -i- 
-vor-us devouring + -ous.] Feeding on onions. 

1864 Webster cites Sterling for cepevorotis. 

Cepotaph (sz-potaf ). rare. [ad. Gr. leqitora- 
q>tov, f. Ki)iros garden rd^os tomb.] (See quot.) 

*84^ C- Maitland Ch. in Catacombs iii, 67 The word_ ce- 
potaph is derived from the Greek mjirord^ioi', a tomb in a 
garden. As the cinerary urns occupied but little space, .the 
ashes of the dead were generally deposited in the garden 
or courtyard of the house. 

t Ce’pons, a. Obs. [f. L. expa, cepa onion + 
-OHS.] Like an onion ; bnlbous. 

1637 Tomlinson Renotls Disp, 265 Its root is cepous, 
crass and white, 

Ce*ption.able, a. Obs. rare~ Shortened 
form of Exceptionable. 

170a Eng, Theophrast. 23 Judges in thrir own case, being 
suspected of Partiality, are therefore ceptionable. 
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Oepture, -tyr, obs. forms of Sceptre. 
Geraceous (.s?r^i-Jas), a. [f. L. cera wax + 
-ACEOCS.] Of the nature of wax, waxy. 

1768 Tucker Li. Nat. (1832) I. sto Ceraceous injections. 
J790 De Serra in PkiL Tram. LXXXVI. 502 An aggre- 
^te of solid parts, of a ceraceous appearance. 

Cera'giiio'as, a- [? f. next.] 

1657 Tomukson Renou’sDis^. 407 Pliny mentions another 
sort. .which he refers to ceraginous honey. 

CeragO (sitfi-ga). [f. L. cera wax.] Bee-bread. 

1839 in Crabs ; also in later Diets. 

CeraiXL (sIoTSiin). Chem. [f. L. cera wax + -in.] 
* A name applied by Boudet and Boissenot to the 
portion of beeswax which is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, and, according to their statement, is not 
saponified by potash. It appears to be chiefly 
impure myricin ’ (Watts Diet. Chem.). 

Ceral (sio-ral'l, a. [f. (in sense i) Cere, or 
(in sense 2) L. ch'-a + -Ai.] 

1 . Pertaining to the Cebe of a bird’s bill. 

1874 CouES Birds N.~W. 605 Ceral longer than the ungual 
portion of the bill. 

2 . Relating to wax. 

1883 S. Wainwright 5 c/. Sophisms it. 181 Had Mr. Dar- 
win lived two thousand years ago, his ceral experiments 
might have furnished a target for the shafts of Aristophanes. 

Cerame’an, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. Kepafieiis a 
potter -b -AN.] Of or pertaining to a potter. 

1783 Burney in Parr's IPks. (1828) VII. 3S6, I pndsed 
Potter’s Ode exceedingly, even when I had been stark mad 
at his pompous, saucy, ceramean criticisms. 

Ceramic ^s/rse-mik), a. (sb.) Also keranoic. 
[ad. Gr. Kepa/iiKos of or for pottery, Kcpa/uieq 
potter’s art, pottery, f. xipafios potter’s 
earth, pottery, Cf. F. ceramiqtu^ 

1 . Of or pertaining to pottery, esp. as an art, 

[Not In Craig 1847.] 1830 1 .yLiXB:tKt Pottery * Pore. 

Introd., The Plastic or Keramtc [ed. x868 Ceramic] Art, 
1862 Thoknbury Timur I. 245 About 1773 Mr. Wedgwood 
. .began to introduce h^h art into ceramic manufacture. 
1879 Academy 38 Imitations of ancient ceramic work. 

2 . As sb. in pi. The ceramic art, the ait of 
making pottery, 

1859 Gullick & Times Paini. 30 Writers on ceramics, 
Academy 38 {Article) Recent Ceramics. 

Ceramist (seuamist). Also keramiat. [f. 
Ceram-ic -k -1ST.] One skilled in making pottery j 
a ceramic artist. 

183s tr. Labartds Arts Mid. Ages viii. 287 The Kera- 
mists of Pesaro. 1863 £. Meteyako Wedgwood I. 63 
The Italian ceramism. 1893 Portnum Maiolica xl, 109 An 
accomplished ceramist of Urbania. 

+ OeTamite, Obs. [a. F. ceramite (Cotgr.), in 
both senses, ad. Gr. Kcpafuris, f. xipafios^see above).] 
1636 Blount Glassogr.< Ceramite, a precious stone of the 
colour of Tyle. <z 1^3 Urquhart Rabelais ill, v, A kind of 
Potters Earth, which is called Ceramite. 

Geramo’graphy. [f. Gr. tcipapios + -ypaipta 
writing : see -gbapht.] The historical descrip- 
tion of pottery, 

1833 C. T. Newton Rss. Archuol. 53 Ceramography pre- 
sents to the student of art another and special interest. 

Cerargyrite (sMud^irait). Jkfin. [improperly 
f. Gr. Kepas (xepar-) horn + dpyvpos silver + -ITE.] 
Native chloride of silver, horn silver. 

x868 Dana Mitt. 115 Ceratargyrite, the proper derivative, 
being contracted to cerargyrite. 

CerasiXL (se'rasin). Chem. [f. L. cerasus cheny- 
tree + -iN.] The insoluble portion of the gum 
which exudes from the cherry, and other trees. 

X838 T. Thomson C/ietit. Org. Bodies 677 Probably arabin 
was originally in the same state with cerasin. 1834 Bal- 
four Boi. 29. 

t Ce’rasine. Min. Obs. 

x83a C. Shepard Mitt, 441 An old name for both mendipite 
and phosgenite, which were formerly not separated. 

Ce'rasite. Min. Another form 01 Cebasine. 

1844 I^ana Mitt, ajs. 

+ Cerast(e. Obs. [a. F. ceraste (Cotgr,), ad. 
L. cerastes, a. Gr. leepdarijs,'] = next. 

X572 Bossewelu Artmrie ii. jSa b, O. beareth sable, a 
ceraste nowey d’Argent. This is an homed Serpente, as 
Isidore saithe. x6o8 Topscll Serpents 732 Cerasts and 
lean Hmmorrhs are ever lame. 

II CG 3 fasioS (sxr06*sti^). Zool. \L. ceraste, a. 
Gr. kc/jAttijs horned, a homed serpent, f. we/ws 
horn.] A genus of venomous serpents found in 
Africa and some parts of Asia, having a projecting 
scale or ‘hom’ above each eye ; the homed Viper. 
Early and poetic uses are drawn vaguely from 
Pliny, and other ancient writers, who probably 
meant a species of the same genus. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xviii. xxxi. 794 Cerastes is 
an nomld serpent xspx Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. (X641) 
51/1 Th’ horned Cerastes, th' Alexandrian Skink. X623 JC. 
Long tr. Barclays Argenis i. iii. xo Like the new-horn'd 
Cerastes, violent Milton P, L. x. 325 Cerastes 

homd, Hydrus, and Ellops drear, a vjvl Ken Hyumoih. 
Wks. 1721 III. 20 As horn’d Cerastes wont to . . watch for 
Mischief in a beaten Road. 18x4 Cary Datitds Jttf. ix. 42 
Adders and cerastes crept Instead of lair, and their fierce 
temples bound. xSfia Wood Nat. Mist, iii. 107 The true 
Cerastes or Horned Viper is a native of Northern Africa. 

Cerate (sla-r^). Med. Also 7 cerat. [ad. L. 
ceraium cerate, neut. pa. pple. of cerdre to cover 


with wax, which seems to have in use varied with 
cerotum, a. Gr. leripuTup cerate, neat, of leqpotTus 
waxed, covered with wax, f. lajpovv to cover with 
wax. Cf. F. cJrat (in Cotgr.), in 16th c. c^rot.'] 

A kind of stiff ointment composed of wax to- 
gether with lard or oil and other ingredients. 

XS43 Traherov Vigo’s Clarutg. \ni. 199 The description 
of Oyntments, Cerates, Playsters, etc. 1658 Rowland 
Mou/efs Theat. /tis. gi6 It [wav] is also the ground of all 
Cerate and_Plais_ters._ xSxo Henry Elem. Ckcttt. (1S40} II. 
294 FKed oils unite with wax, and form, .cerates. 

Ce'rated, a. [f. L. eerdt-us waxed (see prec.) 
+ -ED.] ‘ Waxed, covered with wax’ ( J.). 

X730-6 in Bailey ; thence in Johnson and later Diets. 

t Ce’ratSaie, a. Obs.~'‘ [ad. L. ceratina, or Gr. 
Keparivijs ‘the fallacy called the Horns, thus 
stated in Diog. L. VII. 187, ft ri ov/c airePaXes, 
TOVTO ukpara Se ovk arttfiaXer Kipara apa 

fXfts ^ If you have not cast a thing (away), you 
have it : but 3’ou have not cast horns ; therefore 
yon have horns.] 

Blount Glossogr., Ceratiue, as ceratine arjaiments, 
sophistical and intricate arguments. X678-96 Phillips, 
Ceratine, Homy, as Ceratine Arguments, Horny and subtile 
Arguments. X7ai-i8on Bailey (from Blount). 

CeratinoUS (sfrse'tinas), a. [f. Gr. Kfpanvos 
of horn, homy (f. lekpas horn) + -ODS.] Of horny 
structure or nature. 

x 8 Sx A iheiuBum 18 June 818/1 The e-xistence of ceratinous 
material in the skeleton. 

+ Ceratiou. Obs. [ad. med.L. cerdtion-em, in 
F. cSraiion, nonn of action f. L. cerdre to smear 
with wax, to wax.] ‘Alchemical term for the 
action of covering anythingwith wax, or of softening 
a hard substance . .not capable of being liquefied ; 
also, the fixation of mercury’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

x6ia B. J^OMSOK Alch. it. v. Name the vexations, and the 
znartyrizatioos of mettalls in theworke. .Putrefaction, Solu- 
tion, Ablution.. Calcination, Ceration, and Fixation. x^8 
R. R[osszLt]Geiern. 1.4. xviii. 139 (deration is the mollifi- 
cation of an hard Thing not fnsible unto Liquefaction. iTax- 
x8oo Bailey, Ceration, among Chymists, the making of a 
Substance fit to be dissolved, or melted. X727-SX Chambers 
Cycl., Ceration, in chymistry, the operation of waxing. 
Gerallite (se'ratait). [f. Gr. Ktpas, uepar- horn 
- 1 - -ITE.] A fossil Cephalopod, with a discoidal riiell 
having lobed sutures, with the lobes oviculated. 

1847 Ansted Auc. World viL 119 Among the cuttle fish. . 
there is a curious example.. known as the Ceratite. 

II Ceratium (sfrf^'JliJm). Bot. ceratium = 
siliqua, a. Gr. Kep&riov caiob-bean, lit, little horn, 
dim. of Kipas hom : the application is modem.] 

A long slender one-cdled many-seeded superior 
firuit, shaped like a siliqua, but having placentis 
alternate with the lobes of the stigma. 

x88o Gray Bot. Text-bk, 402 Ceratium, a siliquiform cap- 
sule, such as that of Co^daJis, Clleome, etc. 

+ CeratiTe, a- Obs. [£ L. cerdt- ppl. stem of 
cerdre to wax : see -IVB.] That causes ceration. 
Also as sh, a cerative substance. 

xdfio Ashmole Chym, Collect. 31 Oil it se 1 £ the cerative of 
all Elements. X678 R. RIussell] tr. Geber iv. xxiiL 269 
Our other Fhiloso^cal Ceiarive Water. 

Cerato- (se'mto), combining form of Gr. nkpas, 
Kfpar- horn, used chiefly to denote relation to a 
comu or hom, as of the hyoid bone, or to the 
cornea ; as in Cexato-'bron.cMal (-brse'qkiaB, a. 
Anat. [Gr. gills], epithet of one of the 

main portions of permanent branchial cartilage 
in fishes and Amphibia ; where there are only two 
segments the lower is tte cerato-branchial. Ce- 
xa-tooele (-sfl), Pathol, [Gr. tumour, rup- 
ture], a hernia of the cornea of the eye. Cerato- 
glossal (-glp’sal), a. Anat. [Gt. yXuiraa tongue], 
pertaining to the cerato-glossus rnnsde. Cerato- 
glossns (-gifsps), ‘that part of the hyoglossiis 
muscle which arises from the cornu of the hyoid 
bone ' (.^d. Soc. Lex,). Cexato-hyal (-hai’al), a. 
[see Hyoid], the part of the hyoid arch in mam- 
mals below the styloid process. Cerato-liyoid 
(-hai'oid), a., epithet of a bundle of muscular 
fibres (see quot.). Cexatophyllons, a. [Gr. <pv\- 
Xov leaf], hom-leaved; having simple, linear, 
subulate leaves, Ce'xatophyte (-fait), Zool. [Gr. 
(pvrbv plant ; cf. sxophyte\, a kind of coral polyp, 
the internal axis of which has the appearance of 
wood or hom. Ce'xatoplasty (-plm-sti), Med. 
[Gr. wXdffo’eiv to form, mould], ‘the artificial 
restoration of the cornea ’. Ce'ratostome (-sta^m), 
Bot. [Gr. erbpa month], ‘ a perithecium with an. 
elongated and firm-walled neck’. Ce'xatotome 
(-to«m), [Gr. -Topos cutting], ‘ a knife for dividing 
the cornea ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex^. 

1849-52 Todd CycU Anat. IV. 1144/2 Each arch, .consists 
of a short inferior piece . . surmounted by a long, curved 
piece, the cerato-branchial. 1880 Gunther Pishes 38 The 
next much longer one, the cerarobranchial, 1849-52 Todd 
Cycl. Amt. IV. iiSoAi I would suggest the name of Cerato- 
glossal for it. fiid, 1133/r The cerato-glossus arising from 
She greater cornua. ISid. 1144/r Two long and stout cylin- 
drical pieces, the cerato-hyals. 1854 R. Owen in Circ. Se, 


(c, 1165) II. 52/1 The ceratohyal part of the haemapophysis. 
1849-52 Todd C^cl. Anat, IV. 1150/2 A ceralo-hyoid passing 
from the posterior cornua to the uro-hyal. 

CeTatnre. ? Obs. [ad. L. a waxing, 

f. cerdre to wax.] The application of a cerate. 

1730-6 Bah ey, Ceratnre, a dressing 

Ceratmics (s/rgmiks), sb. pi. rate. [f. Gr. 
Ktpawof thunderbolt + -ics ; see -ic.] Th.nt branch 
of physics which treats of heat and electricity. 

In mod. Diets. 

f Ceraxixiite (s/rg-noit). Obs. [ad. Gr. /ctpav- 
virrjs {XlBos), f. Kcpawus thunderbolt.] ‘Thunder- 
stone ’ : applied by some early mineralogists to 
a meteorite or to meteoric iron ; by others to be- 
Icmuites, and to flint arrow-heads oi prehistoric 
times viewed as ‘ thunder-bolts ’. 

1814 T. Allan Mitt. Notneu. 10 Ceraunite (used as a sy- 
nonym of meteoric iron or stonel. 1822 P. Cleveland Min. 
269 Ceraunite, or thunderstone often belongs to jasper. 

Ceraxmoscope (.sftg-ntfskJnp). [ad, Gr, xe- 
pawoBKoiteiov a machine for producing stage- 
thunder.] An apparatus used by the ancients in 
their mysteries to imitate thunder and lightning. 

1827 Moore Epicurean (1830) 220 note. Imitations of the 
noise of earthquake and thunder, .by means of the Ceraun- 
osc^e, and other such contrivances. 

II Cerbas. Obs, A supposed tree of vast cir- 
cumference, formerly mmoured to grow in the 
West Indies. 

1598 Sylvester Dh Bartas ii. L i. (1641) 86/x Yet envying 
all the massie Cerbas fame, Sith fifty pases can but clasp 
the same. 1623 Cockeram iii, Cerbas, an Indean tree 
fifteene fathom about. 

Gevliereau (ssiblo'rian), a. Improp. -ian. [L. 
Cerbere-us, f. Cebberds.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling Cerberus. So Cexhexic. 

1628 M.'Li.'nium Syon's Plm 24 Such Cerherean Porters; 
as shut the gates upon Christs Friends, and intertain his 
foes. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 635 A cry of Hell Hound.s 
never ceasing bark’d With wide Cerberean mouths, lyu 
Swift Cassitius P„ But hark, The loud Cerberian triple 
bark. 1787 Mad. D'Arblay Diary (1842) HI. 410 By no 
means so much disconcerted as by a similar Cetbertc detec- 
tion. 1817 Coleridge Bieg. Lit. x. (1870) go Cerberean 
whelps of feud and slander. 

Cerberus (sauberz^s). [Lat., a. Gr. E^pflepos.] 
In Gie^ and Latin mythology the proper name 
of the watch-dog which guarded the entrance of 
the infernal regions, represented as having three 
heads. Used allusively, esp. in phrase, to give a 
sop to Cerberus (so as to stop his months for the 
moment : cf. ASneid vi, 417). 

c 1^86 Chaucer Monkes T. 112 He drow out Cerberus, the 
hound of helle. 15x3 Douglas AStieis vi. vi. ^ Cerberus, 
the hidduus hund . .Quham til the prophetes. .A sop stepit 
intlll bunny. . gan cast. 1632 Milton L* Allegro 2 Melan- 
choly, of Cerberus and blackest Midnight bom. Sir 
E.Derinc.^. onRelig. i4Dec.v. T4AQiTee-fold Chimmra, 
a monster to our Lawes, a Cerberus to our Religion. 1693 
Congreve Laoe for L. t. iv. 17 If I can give that Cerberus 
a sop, I shall be at rest for one Day. 1773 Foote Nabob i. 
There is but one way of managing here ; 1 must give the 
Cerberus a sop, I suppose. 2823 Hor. Smith Gaiiies d- 
Graz/., 1 will throw down a napoleon, as a sop to Cerberus, 
b. attrib. 

1807 W. Irving Salmag, (1824) 6 We keep more than a 
Cerberus Watch over the golden rules of female delicacy. 

II Cercaria (ssrke^'ria). Zool, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
xipKos tail.] A kind of trematode worm or fluke 
ill its second larval stage, shaped like a tadpole, 
found as a parasite in the bodies of molluscs. 
Formerly supposed to be a genus of Infusoria. 

X84Z-71 T. R. JoNrs Anim. Kitigd. 159 In these yellow 
worms, which are about e lines long . . the Cercaris, which 
are the larvm of the actud Flakes, are developed. 1877 
Huxley Anat. hvv. Atui. iv. 204 The Cercaria has a long 
tail with lateral membranous expansions. 

Hence Cexca'xial, Cexca'xlan, CexeaTifoxm 
adjs. 

1S76 Beneden Amm. Parasites 45 This trematode passes 
its cercarial life freely in the sea. 1836-9 Tooo Cytl, Atud. 
II. 113/2 The Cercarian tribe. 1869 Nicholson Z00/.xxiv. 
(1880) 237 In many cases the larvae are ‘cercariiform(or 
'tailed'. 1877 Huxley Anat, Itiv. An, iv. 205 Having 
undergone no Cercarian metamorphosis. Ibul xii, 675 The 
Trematoda, with their cercariform larvae. 

Cerce, obs. f. Searce to sift. 

+ Cerceaus. Obs. rare^-K [a. OF. cerceau-s 
L. circellus, dim. of circus, eirculus anything bent 
into a ring or arch, a hoop.] A hoop. 

1340 Ayettb, 139 Hi went nyen ase deji ]ie cerceaus. 

II Cercelle. Obs. [OF. cercelle (mod.F. sar- 
celle), med.L, cercella:—L. querqttedula.} The 
teal duck. 

1387 Trevisa Higden I. 371 Seynt Colman his briddes . . 
be^ i-cleped ceicelles [Higden cercellee) and come]? home- 
liche to manis honde. 

Gerole, obs. form of Cirole. 

Cercomoxiad (ssjkitmp'nad). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
cercomonas, f. Gr. xipxos tail + pop&s : see Monad.] 
An infusorial entozoon of the genus Cercomonas. 

1861 Hulme tr. Moguiu-Tandon u.vii. 407 The Cerco- 
monads are extremely active. 

II CercopitheciLS (ss-ikdpijir'k^s). Zool. [L. 
cercopithecus, a. Gr. xepxoitlGTjKos a loug-tailed 
monkey, f. xipxos tail + TrfdijKos ape.] A genus 
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of long-tailed monkeys found in Africaj having 
cheek-pouches, and callosities on the huttoclcs. 
Hence Oeicopitlie’coid a., akin to this genus._ 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 48 Twoo Apes Cercopetikes 
comoattante. 1883 1 /ew Vork Nation sg Mar. 281/1 A cer- 
coplthecoid jnookey. 

Cerd. Cf. Caird, L. cenfo. 

188s M<-Crie Sketches ^ Stud. 30 The family furnished 
cerds or artificers to the monastery. 

Cere (.sloj), sb. Ornith. Also 5, 9 sere, 9 

sear. [a. F. cite wax, cere L. cera wax ; also 
in ined.L. in this sense.] 

The naked wax-like membrane at the base of the 
beak in certain birds, in which the nostrils ate 
pierced. It is supposed to be an organ of touch. 

[ci23o Fridericus II, De Fakombtts n. Cange), Fais 
ilia corii. . ubl sunt nares, q.uain. vocamus ceram.] X486 Bk. 
St. Albans A viij a. The skynne ahowt your hawkys leggis 
& her fete is callyd the Serys of her leggis & here fete. 
x6to Guillim Heraldry in. xx. (1660) 223 The Yollow be- 
tween the Beak and the Eys [of a Hawk] is called the 
Sere. 1767 G. White Seliome 9 Sept., With regard to the 
faico..its cere and feet were yellow. 1832 Burton Fal- 
conry Indus viii. 76 A splendid goshawk . . with . . bright 
yellow sear, 1875 Blake Zool. g8 The nostrils are placed 
at the anterior margin of the cere. 

Cere ( siai), v. Forms : 5-y sere, 6 ceare, 
ceere, (cerre), 6-7 sear, 7 seaxe, 4- oexe. [a. 
F. cirer ‘.—I j. cerdre to wax, f. ch'a wax.] 

+ 1 , tratu. To smear or cover with wax, to wax. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAyniott vii. 173 Mawgys. .toke a 
threde of sylke and cered it well. 1580 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Bougier, to ceare veluet, or any silk cloth. 1601 
Holland Plmy II. 425 If the vessells be sered with wax 
2 . a. To wrap in a cerecloth, f b. To anoinf 
with spices, etc. ; also (app.) to embalm 

c 1465 Eng. Chron. (1856) 21 He leet close and sere him in 
lynne cloth alle save the visage. 1494 Fabyan 160 Y« corps 
. . to be seryd and enoynted with ryche and precyous 
bawmys. 1555 Fardle Faciotis i, v. 78 Then do thei ceare 
it [the bodye] ouer with mirrhe ana cinamome. 1557 AT. 
ArtkurQH. Copland) v. viii, Ceere them in thre score lolde 
of ceered cloth. £1580 J. Hooker A'lV/’. CarewmArchs^. 
XXVIII. 144 His body beingeunbowelled andthroughtlye 
seared, he was then chested. x6o8 Tourneur Rev, Trag. 

I. ii, The howel’d Corps May be seard in. 1790 Pennant 
Tour Scoll, III. 284 The body, .was embalmed, cered and 
wrapped in lead. 

+ c. To shut up (a corpse in a coffin) ; to seal 
up (in lead, or the like). Obs. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. ccxxvi[xxii]. 706 His body 
was enbaumed and semed in lead and couered. 

d. 

1611 bHAKS. Cyttti. 1. 1. 116 Seare vp my embracements from 
a next, With bonds of death. x8i8 Shelley Julian fr 
Mad. 437 Let thesilent years Be closed and cered over their 
memory. 

Cere, obs. form of Sere. 

Cereal (sie-rt'ial), a. and sb. [ad. L. Ceredlis 
pertaining to Ceres, the goddess of agriculture : 
cf. mod.F, cSrhle^ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to com or edible grain. 

1818 CoLEBROOKE Imiort. Colon, Com 20 Wheat . . is, of 
all the cereal seeds, the best adapted to the making of bread. 
1833 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. ig The sylvan and 
cereal grounds of Blanerne, 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. 276 
Corn-producing or Cereal Grasses, called Cereals. 

B. sb. (usually in pi . ; also in Lat. form cerealia.') 
A name given to those plants of the order 
Gramimce» or grasses which are cultivated for 
their seed as human foo'd ; commonly comprised 
imder the name com or grain, (Sometimes ex- 
tended to cultivated leguminous plants.) 

1832 Veg. Suhst, Foodio The chief corn-plants, orcerealia, 
aie wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and maize. x8M 
Darwin Anim. 4 PI. I. ix. 318 The slow and gradual im- 
provement of our cereals. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut, iv. 54 
The cultivation of this cereal. 

H Used to render L. Cerealia, ancient Roman 
games in honour of Ceres. 

x6ao Holland Livy xxx. xxxix. 768 The Dictatour and 
Generali . . exhibited the games called Cereales . , to the 
honour of Ceres. 

Hence Cerea'lian, Cerea'lic adjs. ; Ce'xealism 

(after vegeiarianisni). 

*849 Thoreau Week Concord Riv. 235 These cerealian 
blossoms expanded. 1881 Academy x Oct. 252 A vast 
cerealic and frugiferous region. x8S8 G. J. Holyoake in 
Co-operative News 14 Apr. 337 The progress which vege- 
tarianism, or rather cerealism, is making everywhere. 

CereaJin (slo-nalin). CJicm. [mod. f. piec. H- 
-IN.] A nitrogenous substance found in bran, 
closely resembling diastase. 

iMx Times 26 Oct. 6/s The internal coat of the wheaten 
grain, .ts an infinitely more important alimentary substance 
than its mere bulk would indicate . . This substance, which 
has been named by the discoverer [M. Mbge Mouries] ‘ ce- 
realine has a most powerful solvent action in the presence 
of warmth and moisture in gluten and starch, X883 Know- 
ledge 10 Aug. 93/2 Cerealin shares with some of the other 
albuminoids this peculiar property [sweetness]. 

t Cerea]ious,%r. Ohs. - Cereai. a. 

a x68a Sir T. Browne Tracts (1686) x6 Any edulious or 
cerealious Grains. 

i‘G6*I?ebela Ohs-Phys. Also -ell. [ad. cerebel- 
lum (cf, OF. ceruel, F. cerveau)."] = Cerebellum. 

x62X Burton Anat. Mel. 11. i. ii, iv. The Cerebell or little 
braine and marrowe of the back-bone. 17x3 Derham Phys,- 
TAeoL (1727) 320 The Base of the Brain and Cerebell. xSig 


H. Busk Tea 28 Whose unctuous fumes by sovereign power 
dispel All other vapours from the cerebel. 1836 A. Walker 
Beauty in Worn. 158 The thinking organs, namely, the or- 
gans of sense, cerebrum and cerebel. 

Cerebellair (serebedii), a. Phys, [f. next + 
-AR.] Of or pertaining to ffie cerebellum. 

x83t R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. -jsa The infeiior cerebellar 
veins. x8s5 Bain Senses ^ Int, n. iv. § 11 The other move- 
ments may be cerebellar. 

So CexebeTlic a. 

1833-6 Todd Cycl. Altai. I. 279/1 The cerebellic promin- 
ence. 

II Cerebellum (serfbe-ltim). Phys. [L. cere- 
bellum, dim. of cerebrum brain; in Mcient Lat. 
used only in sense 'small brain’, and in Romanic 
substituted for the lost primitive cerebrum ; cf. It. 
cervello, Cat. ceruell, Pr. cervel, OF. cervel mod.F. 
ceroeau, also (from pi. cerebella), OF. cervele, 
mod.F. cervelle, brain. But the medimval trans- 
lators of Galen and Aristotle used cerebellum to 
render the irapeynetpaXls, as distinguished from the 
eynitpaKov or cerebrum. For this sense the Ro- 
manic langs. have formed a secondary dim. F*. 
cervelei, It. cervelletto. 

Galen, irepl avar. ciriyep. (Kiihn 714) has omaSop Be Aeyeiv 
lyKe^aKov i) iyiepavtop fj irapeyKetjMAiSa Siatfiepei ovBev, which 
the Old Latin transl. renders ‘^sterius cerebmni, vocesne 
cerebellnm,£ncraniuin, vel parencephalidem, nihil interest ’.] 
The little or hinder brain ; the mass of nervous 
matter forming the posterior part of the brain, 
situated behind and below the cerebrum, and above 
the medulla oblongata, and divided, like the cere- 
brum, into two ‘hemispheres’, one on each side. 

1563 J. Hall A not. in. i. The fourth [ventricle] is hehynde, 
in an other lyttle brayne called also in Latyne by diminu- 
tion Cerebellum, and of the Grecians Parencephalis. 16x3 
Crooke Body of Man 432 The Cerebellum that is, the backe- 
wardor aiter-biaine. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 302 His placing 
the Spirits to serve to voluntary actions in the Cerebrum, 
and those that serve Involuntary in the Cerebellum, is a 
noble and useful discovery. 1778 Anatotn. Dial. ii. (1785) 
57 Wounds in the Cerebellum . . are mortal. 1853 Bain 
Setises !f Int. 1, iu § 18 The cerebellum is looked upon as 
the centre of the higher order of combined actions. 

Cerebral (se’rfbral), a. (and sb^ [a. F. cM- 
bral, i, on L. t3tpe *eerebrdlis, f. cerebrum ; see-AL.] 

1 . Pertaining or relating to the brain, or to the 
cerebrum ; of the nature of or analogous to a 
brain, e,g. a cerebral ganglion. Cerebral hemi- 
spheres : the two great divisions of the cerebrum. 
Cerebral nerves : me twelve pairs of nerve-trunks 
which arise from the brain. 

x8i6 W, Lawrence Comp, Astai. 500 (L.) If the nobler at- 
tributes of man reside in the cerebral hemispheres. X858 
O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/, T. xii. xi6 Written under cere- 
bral excitement. X87X W. A Hammond Dis. Nervous Syst. 
33 Cerebral coi^estion. Ibid. 74 Cerebral hemorrhage. X873 
Lyell Princ, Geol. II. lu. xlui. 4gx Man's superior cerebral 
development. 

2. Cerebral letters', a name given by some to 
a class of consonants recognized in Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages, developed from the dentals 
by retracting the tongue and applying its tip to 
the palate. Also as sb. 

x8o3 Colebrook Gram. Sanskr. Lang, 24 A dental conso- 
nant. .being contiguous to a cerebral, or following (not pre- 
ceding) ^is changed to the corresponding cerebral. X837 
Monier W iLLi AMS Sanskr. Gram. i. 9 The . . cerebrals should 
be . . produced by turning back the tip of the tongue towai ds 
the palate, or top of the head {cerebmin). X879 Whitney 
Sanskr. Gram, § 45 Lingual series- .They are called by the 
grammarians mUrdhanya,^ literally ‘ head sounds, capitals, 
cephalics ’ ; which term is in many European grammars 
rendered by ‘ cerebrals '. 

Hence Ce'rebxalism, the theory that mental 
operations arise from the action of the brain; 
Ce'xebxalist, one who holds this theory. Ceixe- 
brallaa'tion, a making a consonant ‘cerebral’ 
(cf. labialization, palatalization). 

x88x N. Potter in Traits. Victoria lust. XIV. 63 Bain’s 
gros^hysiological cerebralism. 

t Cerebrand. Obs. Corruption of Saraband. 

S E. Ravcnscroft Wrangling Lav. (N.) The song 
, a cerebrand is danc’d. 

Cerebrate (scr/br^t), sb. Chem, A salt of 
cerebric acid. 

187a J. H. Bennett Text-bk. Physiol, in. 494 We have 
now Cerebrate of Soda mixed with phosphate of lime, etc. 

Ce*rebrate, v. rare, [app. f. next.] To per- 
form by ‘ cerebration ;’ to subject to brain-action 
(esp. unconscious or mechanical), 

X874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 205 To say that a man cere- 
biates a thing more quickly than he could calculate it. 

Cerebration. (serfbrei-Jbn). [f. L. cerebrum 
brain s- -ation.] Brain-action. First used by Dr. 
"W. B. Carpenter in the phrase unconscious cere- 
bration, to express that action of the brain which, 
though unaccompanied by consciousness, produces 
results which might have been produced hy 
thought, 

X853 Carpenter PAyj. (ed. 4) §8 to It is difficult to find 
an appiopriate term for this olaM ofQperations.,The desig- 
nation unconscious cerebration is perhaps less objectionable 
than any other. x866 Argyll Reign Law vi. (1871) 282 
Tliere ate philosophers who appear to think, .that thought 


is in some measure explained when it is called Cerebration. 
x8^ Daily News 13 July, An example of what physiolo- 
gists call refiex cerebration. 

Hence Cerehra'tional a. 

1874 Cotitemp. Rev. 206 The cercbrational assumption. 

Cerebric (sere’biik), a. [f. L. cerebrum -1- -ic.] 
Pertaining to the brain ; esp. in Cerebric acid 
{Chem,), a fatty acid obtained from the brain, 

x83g-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 587/2 Cerebric acid, when 
purified, ib white, and is in the form of crystalline giains. 
1883 American VI. 410 The English naturalists defined 
identity as a cerebric habit. 

Cerebriform (sSrebrif^rm), a. [f. L. cerebrum 
-1- -FORM : cf. F. ciribriforme^ Resembling the 
brain in foim or texture ; encephaloid. _ 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis, Chest 365 Their penetration 
of the cerebriform matter. _ X846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 616 
The cerebriform hemispherical surface. 

Cerebri'fugal, a. [f. as prec. + L. -fug-us flee- 
ing -I- -AL.] An epithet of nerve-fibres which lun 
from the brain to the spinal cord, and convey 
cerebral impulses outward. 

So Cerebri’petal a., epithet of the nerve fibres 
which run in the opposite direction, and convey 
sensations from the outer parts to the brain. 

X879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cerebrin (seTl'brin). Chem, Also -ine. [f. 
as prec. + -IN.] A name tliat has been applied lo 
several substances obtained fiom biain ; esp. a 
light white hygroscopic powder, obtained by the 
action of baryta and heat on brain-tissue. (See 
Watts Chem. Diet., and Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

XB30 R. Knox B 6 clard!s Anat. 332 M. Chevreul has found 
in the blood a characteristic ingredient of the nervous sub- 
stance, which is named cerebnne. X878 Kingzett Anim. 
Chem. 267 Kuhn gave to one of the principles of the brain 
the name of cerebnne. 

II Cerebritis (seri'brai-tis). Path. [f. L. cere- 
brum ■>r Inflammation of the substance of 


the brain. 

1866 A. Flint PrzVic. Med. (1880) 717. X878 A. Hamil- 
1 ON Nerv, Dis. 105 During a cerebritis . . a number of serious 
muscular distortions of a permanent character may ensue. 

Cerebro- (se'ri'bro), combining form of L. cere- 
brum brain ; as in cexebxo-ca'xdiac a., relating 
to the brain and heart ; oerehro-ooulax, relating 
to the brain and the -eye ; oexebro-thoxaoic, re- 
lating to the brain and thorax ; cexebxo-visceral, 
relatmg to the brain and viscera. Also Cerebro- 
spinal. b. Also used to foim several hybrid 
derivatives, of which the second element is Greek ; 
as Cexebxologjr (-p’lodgi), [see -looy], nonce-wd., 
the science or discussion of brains. Cerebxo- 


meter {-p-raitai), [see -meter], an instrument for 
recording cerebral pulsations. Cerebropathy 
(-p'pajii), [Gr. -uadua suffering], ‘the series of 
hypochrondriacal and other symptoms of like 
nature accompanying overwork of the brain’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cexe'broscope (-skoup), nonce- 
Tud,, after horoscope (see quot.). Ceiebxo'scopy 
(-ji’skdpi), [Gr. -anoma examination, f. CKoutiv to 
look, examine], the use of the ophthalmoscope 
lo determine the stale of the retina and dedttce the 
condition of the brain. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

x88x Sci. American XLV. No. 3. 36 Cerebrology of 
criminals. 1873 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 278 By means of 
a cerebrometer set into the skull of the dog. x84g-sa 
Todd Cycl, Anat. IV. X45g/2 The cerebro-ocular conges- 
tion. i&'gt Blackw. Mag. XLIII. 658 A mateiial ingredient 
in casting the cerebroscope. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. L acA/z 
The [first] ganglion, .may be termed cerebro-thoracic. X831 
Youatt Horse xiii. (1847) 287 The cerebro-visceral nerve. 

Cerebroid (se'ri'broid), a. [f. L. cerebr-um + 
-oiD.] Resembling or akin to brain ; brainlike. 

1834 Woodward Mollnsca 11. 182 The labial nerve, which 
conies from the front margin of the cerebioid. x87a Rol- 
leston Anim. Life 53 A.. Cord is seen to connect the 
cerebroid mass with the. .ganglion. 

Cerebrol (seTz’brpl). Chem. [a. mod.F. edri- 
brol, f. L. cerebrum brain.] ‘ An oily reddish sub- 
stance . . obtained by Couerbe from brain ’ (Watts 
Diet. Chemi). iSjz [see Cerebrot], 

CerebrO'Se, U. rare. [ad. L. cerebrdsus head- 
strong, passionate, f. cerehmin brain.] ‘Brain- 
sick, mad>brained, wilful, stubborn’ (Bailey 1727). 
Hence 'j' Gexebro'sity. 

a 1586 Sidney Wanst. Play Wks. (1674) 622 (D.) Till I 
have endoctrinated your pltimbeous cerebrosities. X647-8 
Wood Life (1848) 36 To admit . . a meet frog of Helicon to 
croak the cataracts of his plumbeous cerebrosity before 
your sagacious ingenuities, x6s6 Hevlin Extra/teus 
V^. 38. 

Cerebro-spinal (se>r^bra|spoi‘nal), a. [f. Cere- 
BRO- (see above) + Spinal.] Relating to the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Cerebro-spinal axis : the brain and spinal cord as together 
constituting the central or main part of the cerebro-spinal 
systeni, the chief of the two great nerve-systems of verte- 
brates, Cerebro-spinal jffttid: a serous fluid occupying 
the .space between the arachnoid membrane and pia mater. 

i8ao Kirby & Sp. Entomol, (1828) IV. xxxvii. 4 In the 
cerebro-spinal the nervous tree may he said to be double. 
1B36 Todd Cycl. Anat. I, 723/2 The cerebro-spinal axis. 
1806 Huxley Phys, xi. (xSfig) 2B3 The nervous apparatus 
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consists of two sets of nerves and nerve-centres. .These are 
the cerebro-sptnal system and the sympathetic system. 

Cerebrot, -ote (se-rz'brpt, -out). Chem. [a. 
mod.F. cerebrate, f. L. cerebrum brain, after cipha- 
loteI\ ‘Brain-fat’: ‘ a substance containing sulphur 
and phosphorus, which Couerbe obtained by treat- 
ing the deposit which separates the alcoholic and 
ethereal extracts of the brain with ether. Accord- 
ing to Fremy it is merely a mixture of cerebric acid 
with small quantities of cerebrate of potassium and 
brain-albumin ’ (Watts). Cf. Cephaiot. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 643/^ The following consti- 
tuents [of the brain] are enumerated . . 3. cholesterim ; 4, 
cerebrot& 1845 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Client. I. 188 
The brain-fat, denominated cerebrot by Couerbe. xSya 
J, H. Benjjett Text-bk. Physiol, iii. 495 Other substances 
have been found in Brain, termed cerebrin, cerebrol, and 
cerehrote, but it is probable they are one and the same 
substance. 

II Cerebrum (se-ri’brom). Atica. [L. cerebrum 
brain.] The brain proper; the convoluted mass 
of nervous matter forming the anterior, aud, in the 
higher vertebrates, largest part of the brain; in 
man it overlaps all the rest and fills nearly the 
whole cavity of the skull. 

1615 Crooke Body of Mem 473 It filleth almost the whole 
Scull ; and this is properly called Cerebrum or the Braine. 
1718 Prior Alma iii. 155 Surprise my readers, whilst I tell 
'em Of cerebrum and Cerebellum. zSSS H. Spencer Princ. 
Psychol. (1872) I. 6a note. The cerebrum is generally re- 
co^ised as the chief organ of mind. 1879 Caldervvooo 
Mind ^ Brain ii. to Enveloped within three membranes, is 
the brain proper, or cerebrum, 

+ Cere-eandle, Ohs. [see Ceeb jA] A wax 
candle. 

*632 T. Samdolfh Jealous Lao. v. vi, Who in thy Temple 
Will light a Cere-Candle. 

Cerecloth (sla'ikl^f)), sb. Also 6-8 sear(e-, 
7 Gear (e-. [App. originally seeCEBED.] 

Cloth smeared or impregnated with wax or some 
glutinous matter : 

1. used for wrapping a dead body in ; a waxed 
winding-sheet or a winding-sheet in general. 

[1473-1608 see Cebed.] 1333 Eden Treat. New Ind, (Arb.) 
a7lnuoluinM\nth cere clothe & pouderinge with spyces the 
body. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. vii. 31. 1678 Wycherley 
Pl.-Dealer ii. i, Thou Bag of Mummy, that wou’dst fall 
asunder, if 'twere not for thy Cere-cloaths. 1868 Stanley 
IVesim. Abb. iii. 14a The wax of the king’s cerecloth re- 
newed. 

Jig. x866 Motley Dutch Ref Introd. xiv. 46 The mo- 
nastic, .spirit which now kept.. all learning.. wrapped in 
the ancient cerecloths. 

•f* 2 . used as a plaster in surgery ; a Cekatb. 

_ X347 Boorde Brea. Health xlvii. aa b. For aches and peyne 
in the armes use scare clothes. 1609 C. Butler Ftm. Mon. 
X, (1623) Z iij, A Cere-cloth to refresh the wearied Sinewes 
and tired Muscles. 1625 Donne Senn, 663 A Sear-Cloth 
that Souples all braises. 1667 Pepys Diary Julyj 
did sprain my right foot . . To bed, & there had a cerecloth 
laid to my foot. 1733 Smollett Qnix. (1803) I. 121 , 1 am 
at present more dt for a searcloth than such conversation. 
x8x8 Art Preserv, Feet 148 Fix the cere-cloth close to the 
surrounding skin. 

3 . for various other uses, esp. as a waterproof 
or protective material. 

1540 Wyatt Let. Wks. fi8x6) 371 Out of his bosom he 
took a bag of a cerecloth with writings therein. 1638 Evelyn 
Fr. Gard, (1673) 106 Cerecloth to cover the clefts of your 
trees. T764 Harmer Observ. v. v. 213 A thing like an horse 
litter . . covered all over with sear-cloth. X844 Pugin Gloss. 
Feel. Ornament 33 Cerecloath, a waxed cloth fixed over a 
consecrated altar-stone to protect it from desecration. 

t Ce'reclothj ». Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 
tram. a. To apply a ‘cerecloth’ or cerate to, 
b. To wrap in a cerecloth. 

x6ao Shelton Quix. n. liii, 1 must seare-cioth myself : for 
I heleeve all my Ribs are bruised. 1638 Sm T. Browne 
Hydriot, ii. 31 The body of the Marquis of Dorset seemed 
sound and handsomely cereclothed. i666_Dryden Ann. 
Mirab. cxlviii. Some . . sear-cloth Masts with strong Tar- 
pawling coats. 

Cered (slaid), ppl. a. [f. Cbbe w.] Smeared, 
anointed, saturated, or rendered waterproof, with 
wax, esp. in Cered cloth : = Ceeeoloth. 
c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Vetn. Prol. 4 r T. 233 Ceride poketes, 
sal peter, and vitriol. 1475 Caxton Jason (1477) 114 b, Her 
epistle which she rapped in a cered cloth. 134X Act 33 
Hen. VIII, c. 12. § i2 Seared clothes, sufficient for the sur- 
geon to occupie about the-sameexecucion. x6o8 Tourneur 
Rezi. Trag. i. ii, The faults of great men through their 
searde clothes hreake, 1634 Malory’s Arthur (1816) 1 . 169 
He did sew them in threescore folds of seered cloth of Sen- 
dale, and then laid them in chests of lead. jBzi Joanna 
Baillie Metr, Leg., Colutn. Ixli, His cered corse lies 
here. 

Cereiore, -owre, obs. forms of Sbabohek. 
Cereless (sl®’j[les), a. [f. Ceeb sb. h- -less.] 
Of birds : Without a cere. 

x866 Wood Nat. Hist. (1874) 283 The Passeres, distin- 
guished by their cere-less and pointed beak. 

Cerement (sla’jm^nt). Forms: 7 oerment, 
9 cerement, oearment, searment. [a. F. cire- 
ment ‘ a waxing, a searing ; a dressing, closing, 
covering, or mingling with wax’ (Cotgr.), f. cirer 
to wax : cf. also Cbbb v. in sense 2, to wrap (a 
corpse) in a waxed cloth or shroud. Always 
concretely in Eng. : cf. covering, wrap, wrapping, 


shroud, and similar vbl. sbs. (Sometimes erro- 
neously pronounced sot/- after ceremony. 

Almost always in pi . : Waxed wrappings for the 
dead ; loosely, grave-clothes generally. Rarely in 
smg. = cerecloth ; winding-sheet, shroud. (App. 
cancht up by modem writers from Shakspere, and 
used in the same loose rhetorical way as urn, 
ashes, etc.) 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 48 Tell Why thj’ Canoniz’d bones 
Hearsed in death, Haue burst their cerments. xSao Scott 
Ivanhoe xliii, The ghost of Athelstane himself would burst 
his bloodj' cerements. xSag — Talism. iv, Like a voice 
proceeding from the cearments of a coipse. Hood 

Bridge Sighs 10 Look at her garments Clinging like cere- 
ments. 1836 Mrs. Browning Poet’s Voai, Nor wore the 
dead a stiller face Beneath the cerement's roll. XB56 Ca- 
TK^ti Poems 144 In her cerements enfolded Pale and 
beautiful she slept. 

attrib. sByj A. B. Edwards Nile iv. 76 Shreds of cere- 
ment cloths. 

b. Jig. (Chiefly in reference to ‘ bursting cere- 
ments ’ or similar notions.) 

1804 W. Austin Lett.fr. London 87 Prior, .the only one 
who burst the cearments of servitude and rose to eminence. 
x82x Byron Tiuo Fosc. hl i. 81 Just men’s groans Will burst 
all cerement, even a living grave's. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
I. 5 The man who loosed Christianity from the cerements 
oMudaism. 

2. The action of ‘cering’ a dead body or its 
covering ; the wax used. rare. 

z868 Stanley Westtn. Abb. iiL 142 The renewal of the 
cerement ceased. (Cf. Cerecloth i, 1868.} 

3 . Waxy coating generally, rare. 

x86o All y. Round No. 47. 493 The very lips seemed stiff 
with cerement, and the skins that were not hard red, were of 
a ghastly cosraeticised whiteness. 

Hence Cexement v., to wrap in cerements. 

1838 Sat. Rev. V. 308/x Ceremented in inodorous fallacies. 

Oerejtxouial (se-ri'mFniiial), a. and sb. Forms : 

4 cerimonial, -yal, oerymonial, (sermonyal), 

5 cexemonyalle, cerymonyal, 5-7 ceremoniall, 

6 ceremonyall, cerixnouiall, 5- ceremonial, 
[ad, L. cserimonial'is (3rd c.), f. cserimmia ; see 
-AL. So mod.F. ceremonial (i6th c. in Littre).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Relating to, consisting of, or characterized by 
ceremonies ; of the nature of a ceremony or rite ; 
ritual; formal. 

*38 . Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 37 Kepyng of he Sabot 
was sumwhat a comandement and suinwhat cerymonial, 
to figure hat Christ shuld reste in jie tombe al ha satirdai. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. yxjt To acconiplysshe the com- 
maundementes ceremonymles of the fey the. 1343 Brinklow 
Lament. (x8h) 87 A vayne supersticious cerimoniall Masse. 
x<396 Shaks. Toon. Shr, m. ii. 6 The ceremoniall rites of mar- 
ri^e. x6m Canne Necess. Se/ar, (1849) ^^88 A curate that 
will keep the ceremonial law. ,1755 Adair Amer, Ind, 106 
Speaking certain old ceremonial words. xSgj Robertson 
Serw. IV. xix. (X876) 248 The ceremonial law, which con- 
strains life by custonns. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxvi. 316 
The head lama, .in his most imposing ceremonial costume. 

b. Relating to or involving the formalities of 
social intercourse. 

1549 Compl, Scot. xvii. Ther vas no cei emonial reuerens 
nor stait, qnha suld pas befor or behynd. 1730 Johnson 
Rambl. No. i r a auch ceremonial modes of entrance. 
x8sx Dixon W. Penn xxiv. (1872) 214 Laying on one side all 
ceremonial manners, 

1 2 . Of persons : Addicted to ceremony or 
ritual; precise in observance of forms of polite- 
ness; formal, ceremonious, Ohs. 

XS79 Fulke Cou/l Sanders 350 A ceremoniall and super- 
stitious man. 1399 Sandys Buropee Spec. (1632) 152 Veiy 
magnificall and ceremoniall in his outward comportement. 
1633 Milton Hirelings Wks. (xSsi) 357 They quote Am- 
brose, Augustin, and some other ceremonial Doctors. 

B, sb. 

•h 1 . A ceremonial commandment or ordinance. 
2382 Wyclif Prol. Bible ii, The old testament is depart! d 
..into moral comaundementis, iudicials, and cerimonyals. 
c X449 Pecock Repr, v. viii. 326 God ordeyned the ceremo- 
nialis and the iudicia]is..to the lewis. 1621 R. Johnson 
Wav to Glory 33 If, then, tythes be neither ceremonials nor 
judicials, they must needes be morals, 

2 . A prescribed system of ceremonies ; a series 
of rites or formalities observed qp any occasion ; 
a ritud, rarely, A rite or ceremony. 

1672-9 Temple Mem. ii, I remember no other points of 
the ceremonial, that seem to have been established by the 
course of this assembly. 1730 Johnson Rambl. No. 78 
F 6 To adjust the ceremonial of death. 1B30 D’Israeli 
Chas, I, III. X. 2x4 The ceremonial prescribed in the An- 
glican service. 1840 G. S. Faber Regen, 150 The use of 
water is not a mere empty ceremonial. x88o McCarthy 
Ozan Times IV. lix. 308 No ceremonial could be at once 
more useless and more mischievous. 

3 . A usage of formal courtesy or politeness ; the 
observance of conventional forms in social inter- 
course ; = Cbeemoht a, 3. 

X749 Fielding Tom Jones xin. sdu, The two ladies, .after 
very short previous ceremonials, fell to business, vjjs. 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 23 Apr., Maintaining a ceremonial 
more stiff, formal, and oppressive than the etiquette of a 
(jerman Elector. 1838 Gladstone Homer II. ii, 69 We do 
not hear a great deal respecting mere ceremonial among the 
Olympian divinities. 

•t' 4 . A robe or gaiment worn on some cere- 
monial occasion ; = Cebbmont 4. Ohs. 
c x6io Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1827) 122 The ceremony [the 


installation of Lord Robert Dudley as Earl of Leicester] took 
lace at Westminster, herself [Elizabeth] helping to put on 
is ceremonial. 

6. R. C. Ch. The order for rites and ceremonies, 
or a book containing this. 

x6x2 E. Grimstone tr. Matthieu’s Heroyk Life t. 31 This 
is a History, not a Ceremoniall. 1735 Chamde^ Cycl. Snpp. 

S. V., The Roman ceremonial was lust published by the 
bishop of CorcjTa in 1316. 

Ceremoxualism (ser/'mj’u'nializ’m). [f. prec. 
-I- -ISM.] Addiction to or fondness for external 
ceremonies in religion ; ritualism, 

1834 Taft’s Mag. XXL 269 A priesthood, submission to 
ecclesiastical supremacy, and an imposing ceremonialism. 
1839 Jowett Ep. Si. Paul led, 2) II. 383 The ceremonial- 
ismof the age. .passed by a sort of contagion from^one race 
to another, fromPaganism or Judaism to Christianity. 1879 
A. B. Hope in Traus. St. Pants Eccl. Soc. (1883) I. x That 
newer movement.. called Ritualism, but which ought more 
properly to be called Ceremonialism. 

Ceremonialist (serihiju-nialist). [f. as prec. 
-1ST.] One addicted to external ceremonies in 
religion ; a ritualist. 

1682 2«rf Plea for Noticonf. 6g The Ceremonialists, that 
preached Circumcision. _ x88a Caiientp, Rev. XLII. 6S0 
'rhe ceremonialist in his church is the enthusLast In his 
parish. 

t Ceremonia'lity. 0b$. [f. as prec. -itt,] 
Ceremonial character or quality. 

x62t W. Sclater Tythes 11623) Some accessories of Caere- 
monialitie and iudidalitie also perhaps annexed thereto. 
x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. ii. li. The whole cere- 
moniality of it is confessedly gone. 

Ceremo'uializei v. rare. [f. as prec. + -izb.] 
tram. To render ceremonial or ritualistic. 

1838 Masson Milton 1. 346 To ceremonialise the Church 
to the full extent of his [Laud’s] wishes- 

Ceremonially (ser/mja^uiali), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -liTi^.] In a ceremonial manner ; in rela- 
tion to ceremonies or the ceremonial law. 

1643 Milton Doctr, Divorce v, David, .did eat the Shew- 
bread. .which was ceremonially unlawful. az 6 yg T. Good- 
win Wbs, IV. IV. 16B (R.) Persons clean or unclean cere- 
monially. 1872 J. Murphy Comm. Lev. vl. ii Ceremonially 
or essentially holy. 

tCeremo'nialuess. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESB.] Ceremonial quality, ceremoniality. 
11x679 T. Goodwin Whs. IV. iv.x66 (R-1 The Circumcision 
and the Passover, had assuredly, besides the ceremonialness 
annexed to them, the institution of typifying ChrUt to come. 

t CeremO'niary. Obs. [on L. type nerimoni- 
armvi'. see -abtI B. 2 , and cf. antiphonary, 
breviary, etc.] A directory or rule of ceremony. 

1367 Jewell Def. Apol. (16x1) 593 Your owne Ceremo- 
niarie of Rome telleth yoii, that Abbats haue right . . to 
determine and subscribe in Councell, as well as Bishops. 

+ Ceremo’niate, Obs. [f. Cbeemony + 
-ATE 3 ; perh. after L. cseremdHidrt, -dtus, to treat 
with ceremony, worship.] ti-ans. To celebrate 
with a ceremony ; to observe as a ceremony. 

x6^ L’Estrange Chas. /(1653) 2 To cereinoniate his dis- 
mission agreeable to his reception. Ibid. 20 Ceremoniated 
as it [Coronation] is, with such formalities, it representeth 
itself a serious vanity. 1639 — Alliance Dw. Qff. 451 The 
rites wherewith they are ceremoniated. 

+ Ceremo’nical, a. Obs. rare, = CebemowiaIi. 
a 1626 W. Sclater Expos, Rom. iv. (1630) 3 Abraham ob- 
tained not righteousness, by any work Ceremonicall. x66i 
K. W. Conf, Charac, (x86o) 33 Zealous sacrificeis in their 
ceremonicall works. 

t CeTemoniless, Obs, rare-\ [f. Ceee- 
MONY + -LESS.] Devoid of ceremony. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ill. xiii. J1632) 619 That . . mascu- 
line and ceremonilesse maner of life. 

Ceremonious (serfm^ii'niss), a, [ad. F. cM~ 
inonieux, or L. cotrimmiosus, f. cmrimonia Cbbe- 
MONT : see -ous.] 

1 . Pertaining to, or consisting of, ceremonies or 
outward forms and rites ; = CbbemoniaIi, formal. 

xSS 3 BiOBS Decades /F’./«if.(Arb.)S7The ceieraonious lawe 
of Aloises. x6oa Sf,gar Hoh, Mil. 4 Civ, iii. xlvii. § i. 1S2 
When he should haue been anointed with the holy oile, 
there was none found in the ceremonious Home, x6^ Sir 

T. Herbert Trav. 34 Ceremonious rites due to the Coro- 
nation. 0X720 SiiErriELD (Dk, Buckhm.) Whs. (1733) !• 
S3 Ty'd in Hymen's ceremonious chain. 1737 Waterland 
Eucharist 443 Ceremonious Obseivances. 

2 . Full of ceremony; accompanied with rites, 
religious or showy, 

x6ix Shaks. Wint. T. nr. i. 7 O, the Sacrifice, How cere- 
monious, solemne, and vn-earthly It was i' th' offriog. 
1638 Manton Exp. Jude 3 A ceremonious ritual religion. 
1803 Southey Modoc in Ant. v. The pomp of ceiemonious 
woe. 1883 Manch. Exam. 14 Dec. 3/2 A statue has been 
raised to liim. .and there was a ceremonious unveiling. 

3 . According to prescribed or customary forma- 
lities or punctilios. 

*593 Shaks. Rich, II^ i. iii. so Let vs take a ceremonious 
leaue . .of ourseuerall friends. ?x6so Don Belliaais 36 Words 
of ceremonious thanks. 1739 Johnson Idler No. so f 10 
Either in frienc^ or ceremonious condolence, 1780 Cowper 
Lett, 12 July, To enter a room . . with a most ceremonious 
bow. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremer's Greece II. xi, 
His. .somewhat ceremonious politeness.^ 

•j* 4 . According to the Ceremonial Law. Obs. 

1636 S. Winter Serm. 120 The holiness of children, which 
some say was ceremonious. 

5 . Of persons : Addicted to ritual observances 
ipbs.y, given to ceremony ; punctilious in observance 



CEBEMOlfflOUSLY. 


CEBING. 


of formalities, es^, those of intercourse between 
ranks or persons. 

iSg3 Ij\le Vocncyon In HarLMisc. (Malh.) I. 337 [The 
earlier monks and hermits] were sumwhat ceremoniouse, 
but these [later corrupt monks] altogether superstitiouse, 
x6ai Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iv. vii, MHioIly ceremonious 
about titles, degrees, inscriptions. 1667 8 Pefys Diary 
I Jan , To see the difTerent humours of the gamesters to 
cHange their luck when it is had, how ceremonious they are 
to call for new dice, to shift their places, etc. i8ag K. Digby 
Broadst. Hmi. 1 . 223 The ceremonious and ungrateful cour- 
tiers of Vienna. 


Ceremo'niously, adv. [f. prec. in 
a ceremonious manner ; formally, in due form ; 
with strict observance of formalities ; + in accord- 
ance with the Ceremonial Law [phs^. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V.v.Lij Ceremoniously let vs pre- 
pare Some welcome for the Mtstresse of the house. i6ax 
W. ScLATER Tytkes (16231 225 Tithes. .caeremoniously, not 
morally, payable. x63$ Fdllcr Hisi. Comb, (1840) 217 It 
was never ceremoniously consecrated. 1791 Boswelr ydut- 
son (1831) 1. 21 Scrupulously and ceremoniously attentive 
not to offend them. 

CeremoniousiLess. [f. us piec. + -nsss.] 
Ceremonious quality; addiction to ceremonies; 
strict observance of formalities. 

1583 Golding Caluin on Dent, xlvui, 286 This consisteth 
not in bare ceremoniousnesse but it lyeth altogether in the 
heart. x666 Pepys Diary ix July, The Ceremoniousnesse 
of the Xing of Spa3me. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geo^, Mag. 
11 . 177 The general characteristics of the Hamburghers are 
complaisance, ceremopiovsness, and frugality. 1843 Bor- 
row Bibk in Sp. xlviii. C1B72) 278 With much stiffness and 
ceremoniousness. 1884 Manch. Exain. 7 June 4/6 The ex- 
cessive ceremoniousness and warmth of the reception. 

t Ce'remonize, S'. Obs. [f. Cbeemony-h-ize.] 
hitr. To practise or observe ceremonies. 

1633 Ames Agsi. Ceretn, it. 380 We must ceremonize 
[trana ceremmttaudtwe esi\ according to God’s Word onely. 
1663 Sfarki: Prim, Deaoi. (ed. 3) 542 Without staying to. . 
ceremonize with his relations. 


Ceremony (se-rftnani). Forms : 4 eeri-, 
eery-, ceremoyii(e, cerymone, pi. -nis ; 4-5 
serinoxLy(e, -ie, serimoziie, 4-6 ceri-, eery-, 
sery-, seri-, BeTemony(e, -ie, 5 oeri-, eery-, 
serymomij, 6 cerimoiue, 6-7 ceremonye, -ie, 
6- ceremony, pi. -ies ; earlier -yes. {Sc. 6 sere- 
mons). [ME. ctrymonye, stry-^ prob. a. OF. eery- 
monk, seriinonie, tcenmoine, ad. L. csBrimonia 
sacredness, sanctity; awe, reverence; exhibition 
of reverence or veneration, religious rite, cere- 
mony: for conjectures as to derivation of which 
see the Lat. Diets, and Skeat. The ME. forms in 
~moynt prob. represent Anglo-Fr. variants ; cf. 
the F. ending -moin from L. -mdnmm, and pairs 
like glorie, ^ire, etc , and see -MONY. In med.L. 
often spelt cere- j since 16th c. this spelling has 
been established in Fr. and Eng.] 

1 . An outward rite or observance, religious or 
held sacred ; the perfonnance of some solemn act 
according to prescribed form ; a solemnity. 

c 1380 Wyclip Sel. Wis, III, 431 And cerimonyes of y“ 
olde lawe, betere Jian Jies, ben tauht to be left bi lore of 
I^ul. Bible Gen. xxvi. 5 That Abraham . , wolde 

holde my seremonyes and lawis. — Dettt, iv, 8 Ceremoyns 
and ry3tvris domis, 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) ii It 
•was doon in fill solemnei^se And with manya cerymonye. 
CX5M Dewcs Jutrod, Fr, in PoImt. 1067 The ceremonyes 
of the Masse. ^x349 Compl.Scot. Ced. 7 Ensens to mak the 
Mremons of lus sacrefeis. 1590 Shaks. Mids. JV. v. i. 53 
Some Satire. .Not sorting with a nuptiall ceremonie. x6ii 
Bible Numb, ml 3 According to all the ceremonies thereof 
shall ye keepe it. x64i ‘Smectymnuos’ Vind. Ansm. § 13 
163 It is ordinarily said, No Ceremony, no Bishop. 1710 
Anew, Sacheneretts Semi, 7 Old antiquated Ceremonies. 
1770 Langrorrb Pliiianh [1^9] 1, 161/2 The vestals re- 
mained a considerable time at Cmre. and hence those rites 
were called C«-e«w?MM. x8s6 Emerson T’nHVsWks. 
(Bohn) II. 40 They repeated the ceremonies of the eleventh 
century in the coronation of the present Queen. 

b. disparagingly. A rite or observance regarded 
as merely formal or external; an empty form, 
i’ Sometimes regarded as symbolic or typical. 

assaa 'SiB.-mPuTgatotyn. Wks. (1573) 38 ^al we he- 
come Jewes and go backe to the shadow and ceiemoiiie, 
sith iTO haue the body and signification whiche is Chiist ? 
xoax BimToN Anat. Mel, ii. iu. it, (1676) 197/1 It is non ens, 
a iMer flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of nought, 1631 
J. Burges^ . rizmo. Rejoined 29 A Ceremony is an outwaid 
action designed or purposely observed and done in refei- 
ence to some other thing to the substance whereof it doth 
not belong, 1693 Col, Rec, Penn. I. 420 There is no obli- 
mtion to u^ the seal. It is onhe a Ceremonie 1841 
Thiruvaix Greece (1844) VIII. Ixii. 141 The custom had 
probably been long a mere ceremony, 

C. loosely. Applied to a thing done in a formal 
or ceremonious way; a stately formality, 
xtoa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. i. 5 Thank 
Oot, the ceremony of dinner is over. 

formal act or observance, expressive of 
or respect to superiors in rank, or esta- 
bbshed by custom in social intercourse ; a usage 
of courtesy, politeness, or civility. 

C1386 Chaucer Sguirels T. 507 This god of lone,,Doeth 
obeisances. xgaS More Hertzes 
♦Vn. • Without any strayning of curtesie, whereof 
i? ‘*«P“l»«on marreth much of the matter. 
S9^7"8 Cerem. 4 Resp. (Arb.) a6/x Ceremonies 

• , be not to bee omitted to straungers and strange natures. 
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1778 Miss Burney Evelina'rs, I seldom use the ceremony 
of waiting foransweis. 

3 . (without a or pi.) Formal observances or usages 
collectively, or as an order of things ; a. in refer- 
ence to matters of religion or state : Perfonnance 
of riles, ceremonial observance. 

1739 Robertson Nist. Scot. 1 . iv. 266 Intrusted with 
matters of mere ceremony alone. 1771 yuntus Lett, Iv. 
273 A true and hearty Christian, in substance, not in cere- 
mony. 1836 Hor. Smith Tm Trump. (1876) 76 Ceremony 
. . all that IS considered necessary by many in religion and 
friendship. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xiii. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 97 The national tempeiament deeply enjoys the un- 
broken order and tradition of its church ; the liturgy, cere- 
mony, architecture. 

b. Precise observance of conventional foims of 
deference or respect; formality, ceremoniousness. 
Without ceremony', off-hand, unceremoniously. 
To stand upon ceremony i to insist upon the punc- 
tilious observances of formalities or refuse to go 
on without them. (Cf. Shakspere’s use in 5.) 

1603 Jas. I. in Ellis Orig. Lett Ser. i. 243 III. 78 Not 
with that ceremonie as towardis stiaingeiis. xfiog Shaks, 
Macb. ni. iv. 36 The sawce to meate is Ceremony. 1700 
Steele Toiler No. ax v 8 Without further Ceremony, I 
will go on to relate a singular Adventuie. 2798 Jane 
Austen Northang. Ab. viii, I never stand upon ceremony 
with such people. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 4- Ltigg. n. 
vi. 113 Without ceremony the two young ladies ran out of 
the loom. x8d6 G. Macdonald .,4 Q. Netgld. xxv. (1878) 
436, 1 was shown with much ceremony . . into the piesence 
of two ladies. 

* 1 * c. Ceremonious respect or regard. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 264 The Romans had-the 
Equestrial Statues in great reverence and ceremony. 1673 
tr, Machtmelli's Wks, (1673) 255 Oliveretto having paid 
his ceiemony fell in with the rest, 

d. Ceremonial display, pomp, state, arch. 

1399 Shaks Hen, V, iv. i. 256 What haue Kings, that Pri. 
uates haue not too, Saue ceiemonie. 17x0 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4742/a He was brought in Ceremony fiom the Princess- 
Royal’s Apartment.^ 1839 Tennyson Enid 297 His dress 
a suit of fi ay'd magnificence, Once lit for feasts of ceremonj'. 
+ 4 . concr. An exteraal accessory or symbolical 
‘ attribute ’ of wordiip, state, or pomp. Ohs, 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arh) 47 .^neas .. carrying 
away his religious ceremonies. i6ox Shaks. yul. C. i i. 70 
Disrobe the Images If you do finde them deckt with Ceie- 
monies. x^ — - Meas. for M. n. ii. 39. x6o3 youm. Earl 
Noitingh. in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) II. 553 Dukes of especial 
name hearing divers ceremonies . . as the Salera or salt 
borne by one, the taper of wax by anothei, the chrism by 
anotlier. 1709 Strype Atui. Ref, xliv, 454 The ceremonies 
of cap and surplice. 

•i" 5 . A portent, omen : (drawn from the per- 
formance of some rite). Ohs. 

x6oi Shaks. yul, C, il i, 197 He is Superstitious growne 
of late. Quite from the maine Opinion he held once, Of 
Fantasie, of Dreames, and Ceremonies. Ibid. 11, ii. 13, 1 
neuer stood on Ceremonies, Yet now they fright me. 

6 . Master of the ceremonies', the person who 
superintends the ceremonies observed in a idace 
of state or on some public occasion, 

x66a Gerbier Prine. (1663) Ded , My place of Master of 
the Ceremonies, which the King confirmed unto me during 
my life. 1748 Smollett Red. Rand.lv, Mr. Nash., com- 
monly attends in this place, .as master of the ceremonies 
1798 Janc Austen Northang. Ab. I. iii. The master of the 
ceremonies introduced to her a very gentlemanlike young 
man as a partner. 1888 Court Guide, H. M. Houseliolff 
Master of Ceieraonies. Geneial Sir F. Seymour, 

7 . Comh., as ceremony-monger. 

i68t in Roab Bal, (x886) VI. 3 A Ceremony-Monger, 
who rails at Dissenteis, And damns Non-Conformists in 
the Pulpit he enters. 17x0 Anew. SacheverelVs Serni, 6 
The rigid Ceremony-mongers did hate the Religious part 
of the Nauon. 


tCe'renLOny, v. Obs. rare, [f, prec. sb.] 
trails. To sanctify or treat with ceremony. 

1635 Quarles Einbl. v, viii.(i7i8) 278 If. .Hymen’s bands 
Have ceremonied your unequal hands. 1656 S. H. Gold. 
Law 36 Call'd and ceremony'd like a King, 
f C 6 *P 60 le. Obs, [? f. L. c^a wux -b o/etim 
oil ; or ? ad.L. cereol-us wax-coloured.] A ceiate 
of wax and oil. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Diip, 123 Whence it is called 
ceiatum or more properly cereoie. 

Cereolite. Min. obs. var. of Cbuoutb. 
rfi4 Allan Min^ Namen. 10, 1833 Shepard Mi/i. 120. 
Cereous (sioTx'ias), a. [f. L. cere-%is waxen 
+ -0U8.] Of the nature of wax, waxen, waxy, 
i&x Holl/wd J’/fwy II. 135 Thatceieoiis substance Pro- 
polis. 1654 Gavton Fesi. Notes ii. v. 32 What is worth his 
observation, goes into his cereous tables. X679 Sir T. 
Browne tVks. (1852) IIL 459 The bones of a dead bod\ 
cereous or somewhat soft like wax. X803-4 Syd. Smith in 
Atheuipini ^mj^) 18 Oct 490/3 The room,, is lighted ut 
. .and m this cereous galaxy, etc. 

e®‘P6P« [f- Cebe ».] One who ceres (a corpse), 
fol^ -llforHny xxii 339 The Ceater of dead 

Cererite, Cereriumj see Ceettb, Cebium 
(The former name is used in the Brit. Mus. Catal 
of Minerals^) 

II CeP6US (sfe’rz'ics). Bol. [L. cereus waxen 
resembling wax, f. cera wax.] A large genus o: 
cactuses, natives of tropical America, remarkabli 
for their singularity of form and the beauty o 
their tioweis ; the Torch-thistle. 


1730 Stack in P/iit. Trans. XXXVI. 462 This Cereus. . 
exposed in open aii all Summer, gi ew without pushingfoi th 
Branches. 1767 J. Abercrombie Ev. Man <ywn Card, (i 803) 
382 The tenderer sous of ceieuses. 1844 Tufper Heart 
iv. 38 Lustrous to look upon, even as the night-blowing 
Cereus. 1872 'S.cessc Put yourself , 4 c. II. xi 173. 
Cereuse, obs. form of Cebuse. 

Cerevi’sial, a. [f- L. cerevisia beer + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to beer. 

1862 [see Cervisial], 

Cerevi’sious, a. =prec. 

X84X Fras. Mag, XXIV. a6 Those flasks of Falemian, and 
cans cerevicious. 

tCe’rfoil. Obs. rare. [a. OF. cerfoil, F. 
cerfeuil, ad. L. cserefolitim (Pliny), Latinized form 
of Gr. (which Columella has as 

charephylhinC)i] = Chbbvil, q.v. 

[c 1265 foe. in Wr.-Wuleker 337, Cerfoliunt (Anglo-Fi.), 
cerfoil, villen.] 14. . Med, Receipts in Rel, Ant. 1. 33 Tak 
confery . . cerfoyle, herbe Robert, ambiose, etc. <;x4ao 
Palldd, on Hush. x. 158 Farsnepe and cerfoile also forth 
may stande. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 37 Cerfolie is an 
herbe in operation and working in a maner fiery. 

Gerge, variant of Cibeob, Obs., taper. 

Cergyn, obs. form of Seaboh. 

c X440 Promp, Pant. 67/x Cergyn, scrutor, rimor, 

Oeriatly, var. of Seeiatly adv. Obs. in order. 
Ceriawnt, obs. form of Sbegbant, Sbbjbant. 
Ceric (sla-rik), aX Chem. [f. Cee-itjm -h -ic.] 
Of or belonging to cerium ; applied to compounds 
in which cerium combines as a tetrad, as in Ceric 
oxide, CeOa, ceric (or ceriuvi) salts. 

1863-79 Watts Diet, Chem. I. 834 Ceric fluoride . . is a 
yellow piecipitate. 1879 Ibid. 3rd Supp. 421 Normal and 
basic ceric salts. i8m Watts Fovmed Chem, 380 The 
ceric compounds, in which it is appaiently trivalent. 

Ceric (slaiik), 0.2 Chem. [f. L. ch'a, Gr. 
Hi]p 6 s wax + -10.] Chemically related to wax ; as 
in Ceric acid, & brownish diaphanous waxy mass 
obtained by treating cerin with nitric acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 1045 An acid . . to 
which we may give the name of ceric acid. 

CeriferoUB (sfirferss), a. [f. L. type *cerifer 
Ji. cera -k- fer bearing) + -ous; cf. F. c&rifirei\ 
“Producing wax. 

Cerigerous (sfri’d^eras), a. [f. L. cer-a Cebe 
+ beaiing-h-ous ; cf. F. chigire.) Of the 
beak of a bird : Furnished with a cere, 

18^-8 W. Clark Van der Hoevetis Zool. II. 423 Bill .. 
thick, cerigerous at tlie base. 

Obs. lore, [see quot. 1753 ; 
and cf. K sar%gue opossum, from Biazilian fon- 
gueya (Littrd). Florio has It. cerigone (explained 
as in Kersey), which in foim looks like an augmen- 
tative of cerigo ‘ clerk, shaveling ’.] The opossum. 

1708 Kersey, Cerigon, an American wild Beast having a 
Skill under the Belly like a Sack, which serves to carry its 
Young Ones, x72x-x8m in Bailey. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp.z, V., The Americans in some places call this animal 
in their language carigueya ; and it is probable that this 
name ceiigo is only a corruption of that word, though it be 
received generally in the world as a proper name, 
t Ceri’lla. Obs. [Sp. cerilla, variant of cedilla, 
due to interchange of d and r ; also in 1 yth c. F. 
cerille (C otgr.) .] = Cedilla. 

*59* PcRcivALL Sp. Diet,, Gram., C before a o u like k 
. .if the nature of the woid require any other pronunciation, 
It IS noted with a little taile, as 7, and is called Cerilla, 
sounding almost as the Italian e. 1Z1646 J. Gregory Ter- 
resf. Globe in Posfiuma (1650) 368 The A9ores, or Azores, 
for so the cei il la will endure to hee pronounced . 1708 Kersey, 
Cerilla (in the Art of Printing), a Mark set under the Letter 
9 in French and Spanish, to shew that it is to byDronounc’d 
as an s, 1863 Miss Sewell Chr. Names I. 32 The mark is 
called a cedilla or cerilla, 

Cerimony, -moyn, -monial, etc., obs. ff. 
Cebemony, Ceremonial. 

Cerin (sie'rin). Chem. [f. L. cera wax -k -IN.] 
1. 'A waxy substance extracted by alcohol or 
ether from grated cork. (C 01k contains from i.8 to 
2-5 per cent, of waxy matter.) Watts Diet. Chem. 
+ 2 , ‘ A name applied by John to the portion of 
beeswax which is readily soluble in alcohol ; 
accoiding to Brodie...meiely impure cerotic acid 
*830 Daubeny Atom. The, viii, 238 Pure bees-wax is com- 
posed of two vegetable principles, the one . . most readily 
mssolved being called cerin, that less so, myricin. *861 
Hulme tr. MofuiM-Taudon ii. iii. 210 Wax contains thiee 
mstmct_ principles—viz. _ cerine, myiicine, and ceroleine. 
The cerine, or cerotic acid, forms the gpreatest part, e 1863 
Letueby in Circ Sc. I. 98/1 About twenty-two per cent, of 
a peculiar fatty acid (cerotic). .formerly named cerine. 

Cenne (sio’rain). Min. [f. Cee-ium -i- -INE ; 
narued (in Swedish) by Hisinger in 1815.] A 
variety of the mineial Allanitb or cerium-epidote. 

1814 Allan Min, Nomen, s.v. Cerium, Brown Oxide, 
Allanite, Cerin. x868 Dana Min. (1880) 286 s v. Allanite, 
IS ^e same thing, .subtranslucent in thin ^linters. 
Ilnd. 289 Cenne occuis at Bzistnas in Sweden. 

Cenng (sio’rig), vbl. sb. [f. Cebe v. + -mra b] 

1 . Waxing, covering with wax. 

Wardr Ace. Edw. IV (1830) *25 For rede threde, 
ceringe, sowing. 1565-78 Cooper Thesaur., Ceratura, a 
dressing with waxe, searing. 

2 . attrib., as in cering-candle, cering-cloth, 

X480 Wardr, Ace, Edw, IP (1830) 121 For ccryng can- 
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dell' at iitymesvrf. rgoa Prim. Purse Exp. Eltz. York ' 
(1830) 83 Searing candelles for the awter clothys. 1530 
Pausgr. 47g/a, I ceate a garment of sylke or velvet, as a 
taylour doth with a ceryng candell, yencire. 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.i X09 Take a searrage cloth made of fine 
virgin waxe and Deres sewet, and put nexte your fynger. 
x6S6 tr. Charditis Tram. 154 A little Searing Cfandle. 

Cerium (sfo-rinin). Chem. [f. Gr. /eij/uu-or 
waxy + -nr.] ‘ A waxy fat which, forms about 1 8 
per cent, of the lignite of Garstewitz near Meise- 
berg ’ (Watts Ciem.'). 

Ce'rinite. Min. [f. as prec. + -iTB; named 
J859.] An amorphous silicate of alumina, a 
yellowish white mineral with a waxy lustre. 

1861 H. W. Bristow Gloss. Min, 69. 

Ceriutllian. Csfri‘n]}ian\ a. and sb. [f. Cerin- 
thus + ~ULS.'\ A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
teaching of Cerinthus, one of the earliest heresi- 
archs of the Christian Church (f a.d. 88), who at- 
tempted to unite Christianity with a mixture of 
Gnosticism and Judaism, the main peculiarity 
being the assumption that Jesus was a man and 
the Christ an aeon who entered into Jesus. B. sb. 
An adherent of the teaching of Cerinthus. 

1576 Hanmer Attnc. Eccl. Hist. (1585) S7 Cerinthus, 
founder of the Ceiinthian heresie. 1^5-7 T. Rogers 39 
Art. (1607) 48 They . . which either deny or impugn the 
Deity of our Saviour, as did the Ceiinthians. 1879 Farrar 
Si. Paul (1882) 766 Any Cerinthian attempt to distinguish 
between Jesus the man of sorrows and Christ the risen Lord, 
Ceriore, -iowre, obs. ff. of Seaboheb. 

Cermll (se'rif). [Dei iv. obscure. A writer in 
N. ^ 8 May ’69 suggests Du. and Flem. schreef 
line, stroke (jchreve ‘linea; norma, et terminus’ 
Kilian), which fairly suits sense and form; but 
historic^ evidence is wanting, and the quasi- 
French form of sans-ceriph is not accounted for.] 
One of the fine lines of a letter, esp. the fine ‘ hair- 
line’ at the lop or bottom of capitals, as of 1; 
hence sans-ceriph a name for the block type that 
has no hair-lines, as in TH f S. 

ifao in Figgins Spec. Printing Types, Sans-cerif. 1833 
in Blake & Stephenson Printing Types, Nonpareil sans- 
.surryphs. 1841 Savage Diet. Print. 163. 1876 Phonetic 
Jml. ao Sept. 434/1 The capital C in sans-ceriph type is 
too much like Q> 

II Cerise (ssrf-z), a. and sb. [a. F. cerise cherry, 
rouge-cerise cheriy-red.] Name of a light bright 
clear red, resembling that of some cherries. 

*858 Times 30 Nov. io(a Well-dressed beauties, .in all the 
glowing grandeur of cerise and blue. x86s Pall Mall G, 

23 Oct. xo Gladiateur’s colours aie blue and red, and Nu’s 
are cerise (which is very like red) and blue. x88z Garden 
3 June ^93/1 The colours are. .cerise, maroon, orange, rose. 
Cerite^ (sla'rait). Min, [Named 1804 ; f. as 
Cebioji + -ITE.] A very rare mineral, the hydrated 
silicate of Cerium (of which it is the chief source). • 

Found as yet only in an abandoned comer mine at Bastnas 
near Riddarhyttan in Westmannland, Sweden, in compact 
fine-grained masses of indistinct blackish-red colour, and 
also in short six-sided prisms. It contains also the rare 
metals Lanthanum and Didymium, and generally a small 
quantity of Yttrium. Called by Klaproth ochroite. 

x^ W. Nicholson ^il. Nat. Phil, XII. 105 
Experiments on a Mineral formerly called false Tungsten, 
now Cerite, in which a new Metal has been found. i8xa 
Sir H Davy Chem. Philos. 433 There is a mineral found 
at Ridderhytta in Sweden, very like tungsten, of a reddish 
colour, and which has been called cerite. x83p-68 in Dana 
Min. X885 Ehni Min. 317 Color of cerite, reddish-my. 

b. Cerile vieials ; cerium, didymium, and lan- 
thanum (Watts Diet, Chem. 3rd Supp. 418). 

Ce'rite^. Palsont. [a. F. cirite, ad. mod.L. 
cerithiwn, name of the genus.] A genus of fossil 
brachiopod molluscs. Also aitrib. 

x8ix Pinkerton Pettal. I. 497 Some of the marl beds 
contain cardites .. ceiites or screws. ^xSfia Th. Ross tr. 
Humboldts Tram.^ I. v. 184 The cerite limestone of the 
banks of the Seine is sometimes mixed with sandstone. 

CexdlUll (ao'rinm), Chem. [Named by Hisin- 
ger and Berzelius, along with its source cerite, after 
the planet Cebes, whose discovery (in 1801) was 
then one of the most striking facts in physical 
science. The ending is as in potassium and other 
names of metals. Klaproth, in 180^, changed the 
names to cerenum and cererite ‘ lest they should 
appear to be derived from mjpSs wax ’, but 
the change was not accepted (Dana).] 

One of the chemical elements : a lare metal, dis- 
covered in the mineral called Cebitb ; it has the 
colour and lustre of iron, and takes a high polish, 
which it retains in dry air, but in moist air it be- 
comes covered with coloured films like heated steel ; 
it is malleable and ductile, of specific gravity 6-63 
to Atomic weight 138 ; symbol Ce. 

X804 W. Nicholson yntl. Nat. Phil, IX. 290 (title) Ac- 
count of Cerium, a New Metal found in a Mineral Sub- 
stance from Bastnas in Sweden. 1808 Henry Epit, Chem. 
(ed. 3) 266 From the planet Ceres, discovered about the 
same period, it has been called Cerium ; and the mineral 
that contains it is termed Cerite, xSxs Sir H. Davy Chem, 
Philos. 433 Cerium had not been obtained in the metallic 
form till I succeeded in reducing some oxide sent me by M. 
Berzelius, by means of potassium . . [forming] a deep gray 

Voh. II. 


metallic powder, which became brown by oxidation. 1844- 
68 Dana Min, 414 In 1839 Mosander proved that the oxyd 
of cerium contained the new metal lanthanum, and in 184a 
another new metal didymium. iMk A. H, Church in 
Chem. News XII. lai A new British mineral containing 
cerium. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 757 Cerium has also been 
detected by Prof. Church in a Cornish mineral. 

b. attt ib. : in cerium compounds, group (of 
metals), salts, etc. =CEttici. 

X879 Watts Ditt. Chem. and Snpp. 273 Preparation of 
pure cerium salts. Ibid. 3rd Supp. 420 A piece of cerium 
wire burns with even greater bnlliancy than magnesium. 
1886 Roscoe Elent. Chem. 166 Class VI, Cerium Group. 
Cerke, variant of Seek, Obs., a shirt. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2449 naked, .saf hir cerke. 

Cermocination, etc. ; see Seb-. 

Cem (s3in),».l [ad. L. cem-ire 'to separate, 
to decide in judicial language ‘ to resolve to 
enter upon an inheritance’, ‘to make known this 
determination ' to enter upon an inheritance ’ 
(Lewis and Short).] Used in translation of Roman 
law-books for : To declare acceptance of an in- 
heritance. Hence Ce'ming vbl. sb, 

1880 Muirhead Guilts 11. § 166 If the individual so insti- 
tuted desire to be heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion. . . I enter upon and cem to his inheritance. — 
Ulpian xxii. § 23 A stranger heir, if he he instituted with 
cretion, becomes heir by ceming. 

So Ce'xxiitTixe, formal declaration of the ac- 
ceptance of an inheritance. [Not formed on L. 
analomes : the L. is cretio?^ 
x88o Muirhead Vlpiaai xxii. § 28 To cem is to recite the 
words of cerniture in this way. — Gams ii. g 48a Cer- 
niture in compliance with the cretion-dause. 

'j'Cem, Obs rare— Short for CoyoEBJr. 
1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr, v. L 77 What cernes it you, if I 
weare Fearle and gold. 

+ CGVUe, sb. Obs, rare. Ja. F. certte circle 
L. circin-tts circle, deriv. of circus circle.] A circle ; 
an enceinte. 


1393 Gower Conji III. 46 With Cemes bothe square and 
rounde He traceth ofte upon the grounde, Makend his 
invocation, c X450 Merlin 309 Merlm. .made a ceme with 
a yerde in myddell of the launde. 

Cerne (sam), ». rare.- [a, F. ceme-r to encircle, 
surround L. circindre, i. circin-tts : see the sb.] 
trans. To surround, invest. 

1837 Sir. F. PalgravcWojwi. II. 348 The cavalry 

occupied the undulatmgvalleys .and they cerned the lofty 
fortress on all ride& 

-j* Ce*rnicle. Ohs, rare, [ad. med.L. cerniext- 
lum sieve, f cem^re to sift.] A sieve. 

1637 Tomunson Eenou's Disp, 559 Dates , , must be 
brayed, .then trajected through a cemicle, 

CernuotlS (s3‘Jni«|8s), a. [f. L. cernu-us in- 
clined forwards p -otjs.] Bowing downwards ; in 
Bot. of a flower : Having the top bent downwards ; 
drooping, nodding. 

X633 J. Hall Paradoxes 48 That very weight which 
sinks us downe from our erect constitution, into the cer- 
nuous lownesse of beasts. 1836 Penny Cytl, V. 232 (Bot, 
Terms) Cemuous, drooping. x8S3 G- Johnston Nat. Hist. 
E. Bold, I, 42 The flowers are cernuous after their blow. 

Cero- comb, form of L, cera or Gr. *7pds wax ; 
as in cero-mastio, cero-mimene, oero-resin. 


Also the first element in many derivatives. 

1804 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 213 Lac may be 
denominated a cero-resin. i8a8 S. F. Gray Operat. Chem. 
803 Ceromimene, or prepaied stearine, is bnlliant, white, 
and semi-transparent. 1884 A. J. Butler Coptic Ch. Egypt 
II. i, 28 Mixed with ceromastic. 

Oe*rofer. rare. [rept. Gr. KtjpoipSpos wax- 
taper-bearer, and med.L. chdforus and ch-oferd- 
rius formed on the Gr.,with influence ol'L.fer-re, 
-fer'. the pure L. form would be cerifer^ A wax- 
taper-bearer ; an acolyte. 

X884 W. H. R. Jones Registers, Osmmidly Glosa 197 An 
engraving of cerofers in rochets holding their tapers. 

Ceroferary (sfrpTerari). rare. Also oero- 
pherary. a. =Cbhopeb [in F. ciroferaire^ b. 
A candlestidk, candelabrum [= L. ceroferdritim\. 

[Isidore Orig. vn, xiu 29 Acolythi_ Grsece, Latine cero- 
ferarii dicuntur, a deportandis cereis, quando legendum 
est Evangelium, aut sacrlficium ofierendum X398 Trbvisa 
Barth. De P. E. xix. bd. (1493) 898 They that seiue in 
chyrehes of wexe candyls hen lillyd Cen>/irami.\ c 1630 
Fuller is cited by Webster^for sense a ; sense h is given 
without quotation in mod. Diets. 

Cerogfrapliy (siip’giafi). [ad. Gr. Kijpoypa^Ha 
painting wiui wax, encaustic painting, f. mjpSs wax 
+ -^pciipla writing.] Writing or painting on or in 
wax. a. Applied to the encaustic painting of 
the ancients, b. * Engraving on wax spread on a 
sheet of copper, from which a stereotype plate is 
taken ’(Webster, 1856). 

So Ce-rograpb., a writing or engraving on wax; 
an encaustic painting. Caxogra'pliic, -IcaJ., a,, 
pel taming to cerography. Cexo’gxapliist, one 
skilled in cerography. 

1393 B. Barnes Parthen, 4 P. in Arb. Gamer V. 463 
Whidi (Orography In unknown character of Victory, N ature 
hath set. 1731 Bailey VoI. II, Ceiojp-aphy, a painting or 
writing in wax. 1846 S. E. Morse Geography Title, IHus- 
trated with more than fifty cerographic maps. Ibid, Pref. 
5 The new art of Cemgraphy is applied for the first time to 
the illustration gf work qf this kind, 


Ceroleiu fs/rJu b'lia). Chem. [f. L. cera wax 
-h Olein,] A soft substance containing carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained by treating bees- 
wax with boiling alcohol. 

1861 Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandonii, iii. aia 1876 Harley 
Mat, Med. 793 Cerolein forms about 3 per cent, of wax, and 
gives to it the appropriate colour and odour. 

Ceroliiie (sis'r/dslt'). Min. Also kerolite. [ad. 
heioHth (Breithaupt 1S23), f Gr. ai/pas wax -j- 
Xiflos stone : see -Lite.] A hydrous silicate of 
alumiuum, having a somewhat waxy lustre and 
greasy feel. 

1868 DANAil/iM. (i88o> 470 Breithaupt unites deweylite to 
cerolite. 

IlCeroma (sfrou-ma). [Lat. cerdma ointment 
for wrestlers, place for wrestling, etc., a. Gr. 
icripaita an3rlhing made of wax, ointment for wrest- 
lers, f. Krjpo to wax.] ‘ An apartment in the Gym- 
nasia and baths of the ancients, where the bathers 
and wrestlers were anointed’ ((^wilt). 

Ceronxaucy (slo-r/^mscnsi). [a. F. ciromancie, 
med.L. c^omantia, f, Gr. m/pSs wax -h painda 
divination.] Divination from the figures produced 
by dropping melted wax into water. 

1632 Gauls Magastrom. X63-6. 1636 Blount Glossogr,, 
Cerotnaniy, divination or sooth-saying by wax put into 
water, a 1693 XJrquhart Rabelais in. xxv, By ceromancy, 
where, by the means of wax dissolved into water, thoushalt 
see the. .lively representation of thy future wife, 
C 6 ]r 031 Lel (sIoTi)hiel). [a. F- ciromel, f. L. cera 
wax+mel honey.] A mixture of wax and honey, 

‘ used as an application to wounds and ulcers in 
hot climates, where ointments soon turn rancid ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Dejc.). 

•|* Cero'iieous, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. cero- 
neum an ointment chiefly composed of wax.] 
Consisting of or containing wax. 

1657 Tomlinson Renotis Disp. 123 They admit of wax as 
many Plaisters which are therefore, .called ceroneous. 

Ceroo‘11. ‘The American mode of spelling 
Seboon, a hale or package made of skins ’ (Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade 1858), 

Ceropheraary : see Cebopebabt. 

Cevoplast (sio'roplmst). rare. [ad. Gr. leqpo- 
irhaaros moulded in wax; see next] A mould in 
wax, etc. ; also attrib. 

187a De Morgan Budg. Paradoxes 149 He spread a 
thick block of putty over a wooden chair and sat in it until 
it had taken a ceroplast copy of the proper seat. 

Ceroplastic (slaroplm'stlk), a. [a. Gr. mipo- 
irKaanitbs relating to modelling in wax, f. jcT}p6s 
wax 4- TtX&acrtiv to form, mould, irKaarbs moulded ] 
1 . Of or relating to modelling in wax. 
z8oz Monthly Mag. XII. 423 The first application of 

S lastic to anatomical science. 1855 tr. Laiarte's Arts 
Ages L 37 The ceroplastic art. x88s Daily Tel. 27 
Mar., A ceroplastic panorama of the Men . .of the Time. 

2 , Ceroplastics sb,, the ait of modelling in wax ; 
concr. waxworks. 

i88a Daily Teh 27 Mar., A permanent Museum of Cero- 
plastics, or in plainer English, a waxwork exhibition, 

Ibid. 14 July 5/4 The unrivalled collection of ceroplastics 
in Baker street. 

So Ce'roplasty, ‘the making of anatomical 
models in wax ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cerosin. (slvriysin). Chem. [f. L. waxy 

-I--IN.] A wax-like substance obtained by scrap- 
ing the surface of some kinds of sugar-cane. 

c x86s Letheby in Ci'rc. Sc, I, 07/2 A wax-like substance, 
named cerosine by Dumas, is, .obtained from the surface of 
many species of sugar-cane. 

Ceroso-. Chem. Combining form of Cebo oe u.! 

2863-72 Watts Dud, Chem. I. 834 Ceroso-ceric Oxide , . 
may be legarded as a compound Ofeerous and ceric oxide, 
1673 — PoTones’ Chem. 380 The ceroso-ceric compbunds, of 
intermediate composition, 1879 — Diet. Chem,, 3rd Supp. 
421 The brown-TM hexagonal [sulphur] salt remains also a 
ceroso-ceric salt according to the new atomic weight 
t Cerote- Ohs. Also oerot. [ad. L. cerdium, 
a. Gr. Kfiponbv waxed, f, mjpo- to wax.] = Cerate. 

1363 Turner Herbal ii. 30 h, The roote .. is good for 
brused places and wyth a cerote or treat made of waxe 
136a Bullevn Bk, Simples 64 b, Sondrie oyntement^ and 
Cerots. x6o3 Holland Pliny^ ‘ Wds. of Art Cerote is of a 
middle nature between an ointment and a piastre, not so 
hard as the one nor so soft as the other. x66g W. Simrson 
Hydrel. Chym. 364 Added to ceiots and plaisteis. 

Cerotic (sfr^’tik). Chem. [f- Gr. lerjparr-bv (see 
prec.) -f-io.] In Cerotic acid, CjtHwOj, ‘the es- 
sential constituent of that portion of beeswax which 
is soluble in boiling alcohol ’ (Watts Diet. Chem.'), 
See Cebin. Its salts are called Ce'xotates. 

1830 Daubenv Atom. The. vim asB As cerin forms a 
soap with potass, Brodie regards it as an acid, which he 
therefore calls the cerotic. 1873 Watts Fovmes* Chem. 693 
Cerotic Add is the essential constituent of cerin. 

So Ce'xoteue, an olefine (C,, Hs^) obtained by 
the dry distillation of Chinese wax; Oe-xotiu, 
hydrate of ceryl, Cj7 Hb O ; Ce'xotylf =sCbbtl. 

xB^Dkvbwv Atom. The. viii. 238 Mr. Brodie.. also de- 
tected in a species of wax from China a substance, .which 
he calls ceroun. e 1863 Letheby in Circ.Sc. 1 . 98/1 Chinese 
wax . . is made up of cerotic acid and an alcohol named 
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oxide of ceroiyl. *8^ Roscoe Elem. CTmn. 334 Cerotyl 
Alcohol, is contaiaed in Chinese Vi-ax. 

Cerons (si ^’ras' , Chem. £f. Ceb-idm + -ous.] 

Of the nature of Cerium ; applied to chemical 
compounds in which cerium combines as a triad, 
as in cerous salts ; Cerous chloride, Ce CI3, Cerotts 
oxide, Ce. O3. Cerous silicate, Ccj Sij 0 ^. 

1863-73 Watts Diet. Cketn. I. 834. Cerous fluoride is ob- 
tained as a white precipitate by adding an alkaline fluoride 
to a cerous salt. laid. 833 Cerous silicate exists in nature as 
Cerite ; the phosphate as Monazite, Edwardsite, Cryptolite, 
and Phosphoceiite ; the carbonate in Faiisite. 

Cerous (sIotss), Ornith. [f. Cere sb., or 
L- cera + -ous.] Of the nature of a cere. 

1869 Giluiose Repi. ^ Birds Introd. 190 In the Goose, 
we find the bill, .covered at the base with a cerous skin. 
Oerre, obs. form of Cere v . 

+ Cerre-tree. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. cemts, 
a kind of oak + Tree.] A species of oak : the 
Turkey Oak (jQueretis Cerris'), or the Holm Oak 
(G- Ilex\ 

*577 Googe HereshacKs Hush. (1586) 10* b, An other 
Mast bearing Oke there is . . a kinde whereof some thinke 
the Cerre tree to be, called in Latine Cerrus. 
tCeiirial, a. Obs. Also cerial, serriale. 
[a. Olt, cereale, f. cerro {cero) evergreen oak, L. 
cemts Turkey or bitter oak j see -al.] Of or per- 
taining to evergreen oak. 

e 1386 Chaucer Eats. T. 143s A coroune of a g^ne ook 
ceri^ [v.r, serial; Boccaccio Teseieie, Corona di querzia 
cereale]. a zgoo Fltnuer ^ Leaf xxx, Chapelets fresh of 
okes serrial. Newly sptong. [a 1700 Dryden Flmoer ^ 
Leaf 284 Branches. .Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial-oak.] 

Cerse, cers, eerss, o. Sc. Obs. [cf. OF. 
cercer, dial. var. of cercher (Search), chercheri\ 
An obsolete variant of Search v . 

1^3 Acts fas. /f^fi8i4l 242 (Jam.!, To cerss the salaris 
and passatis furth of the Realme. 1316 in Pitcairn Crim. 
Triats I. s6s* To cerse and seik George Howme, 1533 
Bellenden Lity v, (1822) 414 The two men sail cers the 
hukis of Sibilla. 

Cerse, obs. f. Sbaece to sift. 

+ Cert, adv. Obs. [a. OF. cert adj. and adv.:— 
L. cert-iis sure, settled, determined, certe surely, 
certainly. The adj. use does not appear in Eng. 
(exc. as in 2), and prob. the adverbial use is mixed 
up with that of Cbrtes.] 

1. Certainly, certes, of a truth. 

^*300 A’. Alls, 5803 So by ben delited in that art That 
wery ne ben by neuere, cert, r 1330 Arti, ^ Meri. 3569 
Thir while the knightes cert Were y-went Into desert, 

2. Phrase. In cert \ of a certainty, in truth. 
ci 44 a Launfal 397 , 1 dar well say yn sert. 

Certain (saut^n, -t’n), a., sb. , and adv. F onns : 

a. 3-6 certein, -eyn, (-eine, -eyne), 4-7 certen, 
4-6 oertaynCe, 4-7 certaine, 4- certain; (also 
4-5 certan, 4-6 -tane, 5-6 oeityn, 7 cextaint, 
oertien) ; 4-6 serte7n(e, 5-6 serten, 4-5 ser- 

tan, -tain, -tayn, 5-6 sertayne, 6 sarteyn, 
-tayne, 8 dial, sartan. [a. OF. certain (=Pr. 
certan, Sp. and It. certand), repr. late L. or Ro- 
manic type certdn-us, certan-o, f. cert- us deter- 
mined, settled, sure, orig. pa. pple. of cem-Sre to 
decide, determine, etc. The sense-development 
had taken place already with, L. certus. The 
comparative and superlative, certainer, certainest, 
are of common occurrence up to the middle of 
1 8th c., but are now seldom used.] 

I. 1 . Determined, fixed, settled ; not variable or 
fluctuating ; unfailing. To avoid ambiguity from 
confusion with sense 7, the adj. is sometimes put 
after its sb., as a certain day, a day certain. 

Certain price : in_ Foreign Exchanges, the fixed sum in 
one currency, of which the value is expressed by a varying 
sum in another. 

Z397 R. Glouc. (1724) 378 To a man to here j^eruore a 
certeyn rente by he jete. 1461-83 Lib. Niger Edw. IV 
in Ord. R. Homeh. (1790) 18 A formal and convenient cus- 
tume more certayne than was used byfore his tyme. 1^7 
Mosley Introd. Mus, 6 Musicke is included in no certaine 
bounds. 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Ixvii. § s That which 
produceth any certain effect. 1611 Bible i Cor. iv. ii We 
..haue no certaine dwelling place. 1631 Weever Anc, 
Fun. Mon. 384 The number of them hath not beene cer- 
taine in our dayes : at this time there are about sixty and 
eight, .in former ages, they were but twelue, x6jo Milton 
Hist. Eng. n. 500 Wandering up and down without certain 
seat. 1741 T. Robinson Ganelkind v. 79 A Pair or Market 
with Toll certain. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 11 . 
669 Apartments were taken ‘ for 12 months certain, and six 
months' notice afterwards 1843 Stephen Laws £^. II. 
Ill Payment of money on a day certain. 1866 Crump 
Baukjng vii. 146 Paris_ is said to give to London the * un- 
certain for the * certain ' price, when a [varying] number 
of francs and cents are exchanged for the £ sterling, 

13 . Definite, exact, precise, arch. 

*393 ower Co/i/, 111 . 143 So that his word be , . so cer- 
teine^ That in him be no double speche. Wyatt 

Ae/. in fVks, (1861] Introd. 22 The certain time how long 
1 tarried afler . . I remember not. 1676 Marvell Gen. 
Cotme. Wks. 1875 IV, 15a The answer is now much shorter 
and certainer. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. L Wks. 1874 I. 21 No 
means of determining . .what is the certmn bulk of the living 
being each man^ calls himself. 1788 J. Powell Devists 
(1827) II. 75 It is of more importance that rules of this 
description should be certain. 


2. Sure, unerring, not liable to fail ; to be de- 
pended upon ; wholly trustworthy or reliable. 

a 1300 Cursor IH. 12785 To bring fra. iohn certan tijiand. 
c 1314 Guy JVano, (A.) 900 His stede That certeyne was 
and gode at nede. c 1325 Coer de L. 3028 Rychard bad his 
men seche For some ws clerk and sertayn leche . , For to 
loke hys uiyn. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 12 The 
Tighter and certainer mark to know him by. 1650 R. Stapyl- 
TON Stradds Low-C. IVarres vn. 40, I have no more, nor 
no certainer Intelligence then others. 1732 Johnson Ranibl. 
No. 203 Pa To repose upon real facts,and certain experience. 
1834 Mrs. Somerville Couttex. Phys. Sc. xv. (1849) * 4 * ^ 
certain indication of a coming tempest 

b. Sure to come or follow ; inevitable. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 33732 Es nathing certainur ban dede, 
Ne vneertainner ban es he tide. 1596 Spenser F.Q.i. i. 24 
Fearfull more of shame Then of the certeine perill he stood 
in. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 7 Vaz>. 20 Those certaine tortures, 
he had ooubtlesse received, had he stood upon his Justi- 
fication. 1669 Skadwell Royal Sheph. v, Such . . Do 
on themselves the certain'st ruin bring. 1884 Gustaf- 
son Found. Death Fxef. 6 Truth's laborious but certain 
advance. 

e. Sure in its operation or effects ; 'unfailing; 
that always produces the expected effect’ (J.). 

1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavel's Disc. Livy II. 593 There 
is no truer nor certainer way, than to make them doe some 
foule act against him. 0x734 R. Mead (J.l, I have often 
wished that I knew as certain a remedy for any other dis- 
temper. 1771 Lett, y unins Ixi. 317 The abuse of a valuable 
privilege is the certain means to lose it. 7809 Roland 
Fencing- Zo To give any certmn directions to deceive the 
adversary would be impossible. 

3. Established as a truth or fact to be absohttely 
received, depended, or relied upon; not to be 
doubted, disputed, or called in question ; indubit- 
able, sure. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 2373 Hit semes more sertain, sothely, 
to me.. Hit may negh vs with noy. 1348 Udall, etc. 
Erasttt. Par. Mark xiii. 29 It is muche certayner that 
that day shall cum, then it is certayne that summer folow- 
eth after wynter. 1605 Sraks. Mach. n. iv. 15 Duncans 
Horses, (A thing most strange, and certaine). .Turn’d wilde 
in nature. x6ii Bible Deut. xiii. 14 Then shaft thou en. 
quire, .and. .ifit be traeth, and the thing certaine. etc. 1690 
IiOCKE Hum. Uud. IV. xviii. § 4 Whatsoever Truth we come 
to the clear discovery of. from the . . Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, will always be certmner to us, than those which 
are convey’d to us by Traditional Revelation. 170^ S. 
Clarke Beinr ^ A ttrih, of God (R.), One of the certainest 
and most evident truths in the world. ^29 Butler Semi. 
Wks. 1874 II. 199 It is certain that effects must have a 
cause. xj6t Hume Hxst. Eng. III. xlvi. X3 A fact as cer- 
tain as it appears incredible. ,1856 Dove Logic Ckr, Faith 
Introd. § 2. 3 We can conceive nothing more absolutely 
certain than that we exist. 1877 E. Conder Bas. Faith iv. 
173 It appears to me not only conceivable, but probable, if 
not certain. 

4. Of persons ; Fully confident upon the ground 
of knowledge, or other evidence believed to be in- 
fallible; having no doubt; assured; sure ( = ‘ sub- 
jectively certain ’). Const, of oc thing, that it is so. 

Morally certain : so sure thift one is morally justified in 
acting upon the conviction, 

136a Lancl. P. pi. a ni. tj jJei timbrede not so hye, Ne 
bou3te none Borgages, beo je certeyne. 138, Wyclif Sel, 
Wks. III. 36a We ben certein jiat ciist may not axe ojiir 
obedience. 2382 — Rem, xv. 14 , 1 my silf am certeyn of 
30U, for and je Jou silfben ful of loue. 1606 Shake. Ant. 
4 Cl, It, ii. 37, Iknow you could not lacke, I am certaine 
on't. 164s Earl Glamorgan Let. 28 Nov. in Carte MSS., 
1 am morally certain a total assent from the Nuncio shall 
be declared to the propositions for peace. 1679 Penn A ddr. 
Prot. II. 146 A man can never be Certain of that, about 
which he has not the Liberty of Examining, Understanding, 
or Judging; Confident (I confess) he maybe; but thats 
quite another thing than being Certain. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St, Pierrds Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 6 We are certain, at 
least, of the existence of those beings, 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. <1871) II. IV. vii. 148 Besides one is not sure, only 
raorally-certain. _ 1^ Tennyson Grandmother xxi, I am 
not always certain if they be alive or dead. 

+ 5. Blending senses i and 4. Obs. 
a. Confirmed by experience or practice ; well- 
founded, well-grounded ; fully established. 

<^1340 Cursor M, igsoy (Fairfilj Walcande fra stede to 
stede in mare certain faih hen }>ai ware are. 1393 Gower 
Cotf. 1 . 180 Whan they ben of the feith certein. They gone 
to Barbaric ayein. Ibid, III, 303 He taught her till she 
was certeine Of harpe, dtole and of riote. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg, 139/1 He was certeyn in the doctryne of the 
gospel. 

fb. Self-determined, resolved; steadfast. (Cf. 
L. certus mori.') Obs. 

1667 Milton P, L. ix. 953 However I with thee have fixt 
my Lot, Certain to undergoe like doom, if Death Consort 
with thee. 1672 M_arvf.ll Com, cevii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 408 
He doth still continue certain to the former resolutions. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. xxi. § 48 The certainer sudi De- 
termination is, the greater is the Perfection. 

6 . By a change of construction, a jjerson or 
agent is said to be certain to do a thing, when the 
fact that he will do it is certain. The use thus 
attaches itself logically to i, and in such a sentence 
as ‘ the town is certain to be taken certain might 
be referred to that sense. 

1653 Walton Angler 'it. 49 IT be as certain to make him 
a good dish of meat, as 1 was to catch him. 1868 £. Ed- 
wards Raleigh I. xxiii. 337 The truth that honest and un- 
selfish labour is just as certain to grow as it is to live. 
Mod. We are certain to meet him in the course of our 
rambles. 


II. 7. Used to define things which the mind 
definitely individualizes or particularizes from the 
general mass, but which may be left without 
further identification in description ; thus often 
used to indicate that the speaker does not choose 
further to identify or specify them : in sing. = a 
particular, in fl. = some particular, some definite. 

Different as this seems to be from sense i, it is hardly 
separable from it in a large number of examples : thus, in 
the first which follows, the hmr was quite ‘ certain ’ or 
'fixed', but it is not communicated to the reader; to him 
it remains, so far as his knowledge is concerned, quite in- 
definite ; it may have been, as far as he knows, at any 
hour ; though, as a fact, it was at a particular hour. (The 
absolute uses are in B 4-6.) 

01300 Cursor M. 8933 Ilkdai a certain hore 1 par lighted 
dun of heuen ture Angels. 138 . Wycltf JVks. (1880) 220 
How religious men shoulde kepe certayne Articles. 1393 
Gower Conf. II. 16 A certain ile, which Paphos Men depe. 
1483 Caxton G.L. 242/1 Saynt domynyk spak to the pryour 
. . of certeyne mater. x^6 Tindale foTm xi. i A certayne 
man was sicke, named Lazarus. 1536 Wfiothesley Chron. 
(1875) I. 6x In Aprill 1536, certen comyssions were sente 
into the weste countrye. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 11. v. 132 
The rootes be . . covered with certayne scales. 1600 F. 
Walker Sp. Mandeville 18 b, Theyr garments are made 
of a certaine fine woll, like Bombast. 1603 Shake. Meas, 
for M, V. i. 120 For certaine words he spake against your 
Grace. X631 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xix. 94 Not every one 
but Certain men distiMuished from the rest. 1710 Steele 
Tatter No. 173 ? 3 'There are certain faces for certain 
Painters, as well as certain Subjects for certain Poets. 
X71X Addison Sped. No. 37 p i A Letter . . directed to a 
certain Lady whom I shall here call by the N ame of Leonora. 
X744 Berkeley Siris § i In certain parts of America, Tar- 
water is made. 1805 Med. fnil. XIV. 437 The Reports 
which certain public associations have circulated. 18^ 
Ruskin Mod, Paint. III. iv. vi. § i Everything that is 
natural is, within certain limits, right, xSyfl Jevons Mone^ 
(1878) 5 If a certain quantity of beef be given for a certain 
quantity of corn. 1879^ M. Arnold Equality, Mixed Ess, 
63 Certain races and nations, are on certmn lines pre-eminent 
and representative. 1887 (Police Notice) 'Whereas certain 
persons unknown did, on the night of . . , feloniously enter', 
etc. 

fb. Some certain-, some particular, some.,, 
which might be particularized, Obs. 

1561 Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer (1377) T viij b, In 
case some certayne Circe should tourne into wilde beastes 
al the French Kings subiectes. 159X Shaks. Two Gent. n. 
V. 6 A man is . . neuer welcome to a place, till some certain 
shot be paid. 1509 — Hen, V, 1. i. 87 His true Titles to 
some certaine Dukedomes, And generally, to the Crowne 
and Seat of France. 1732 Pope Ess. Man ii. xSq Lust, 
thro’ some certain strainers well refin'd, Is gentle love. 

to. "With fil. sb., often (like some) referring to 
number; usually: Some definitely, some at least, 
a restricted or limited number of. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy X0947 There |>d fourmyt a fest. . Serten 
dayes by-dene duly to hold. 1582 G. Martin in Fulke 
Defence (1843) ^29 you abuse the people for certain years 
with false translations. 1635 N. R. tr. Camdetls Hist. 
Elis. X The death of Queen Mary having been certaine 
hours concealed. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. 111. 192 
In Rome . , he was certain months in the character of Am- 
bassador. 

d. Of positive yet restricted (or of positive even 
^restricted) quantity, amount, or degree ; of some 
extent at least. 

1538 Starkey England 13 Ther ys a certyn equyte and 
justyce among al natyonys and pepul. 1711 Addison Sped, 
No. 106 P 6 His Virtues, .are as it were tinged by a certain 
Extravagance. 1763 Fn, BnaoKSt Lady Mandeville in Bar- 
bauld Brit. Novelists (i8zo) XXVII. 22 A prodigious pas- 
sion for people of a certain rank, a phrase of which she is 
peculiarly fond. Ibid, 63 , 1 knew her rage for title, tinsel, 
and 'people of a certain rank'. x8io G. Rose Diaries 
(i860) II. 476 Mr. Perceval . . found a certain improvement 
in him. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. Ill, 131 He 
kept up a certain degree of intercourse, .with the Gonfalon- 
iere Capponi. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. 123 The ice is dis- 
integrated to a certain depth. 1875 Jevons Mou^^s&ji) 117 
The bank makes a certain profit out of the business. 

e. Sometimes euphemistically : Which it is not 
polite or necessary further to define. A certain age-. 
an age when one is no longer young, but which 
politeness forbids to be specified too minutely: 
usually, refei-ring to some age between forty and 
sixty. (Mostly said of women.) 

1748 Lady Featherstonhaugh in Lady Chatterton Mem. 
Ld. Gambier (1861) I. ii. 25 Some very handsome ladies of a 
certain sort, who always make part of his suite. 1803 Jane 
Porter Thaddeus Xxviii, At the epoch, called a certain ^e, 
she found herself an old maid. 18x7 Byron Beppo xxii. She 
was not old, nor young, nor at the years Which certain 
people call a certain age. Which yet the most uncertain age 
appears. 1822 — fuaM vi. Ixix, A lady of a ‘ certain age 
which means Certainly aged. 184a Dickens Bam. Rudge 
i, A very old house, perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and 
perhaps older, which will sometimes happen with houses of 
an uncertain, as with ladies ofa certain, age. 1882 HqwsLLS 
Out of Question, His feet are set rather wide apart in the 
fashion of gentlemen approaching a certain weight, 

f. With a proper name, it implies that the per- 
son so indicated is presumed to be unknown 
except by name = ‘ a certain person called ’ or 
'calling himself’; hence often conveying a slight 
shade of disdain. 

1783 CowperL^A s Feb., a certain lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton has hired the house of Mr. Small , . for a hunting seat. 
1833 Southey Lett, (1856) IV, 348 A certain Benjamin 
Franklin French writes to me from New Orleans. 1870 
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L’Estrange Miss Mitford I. v. 139 Mrs. Raggett brought 
with her a certain Miss Lucy. 

B. qnasi-j^. or ellipt. What is certain. 

I. fl. Fi.xed, settled, or appointed condition, 
order, etc. ; certainty. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. VI. 153 It is an vnresonable Religioun 
pat hath rijte noujte of certeyne. 1393 Gower Coaf. III. 
SSI But every time hath his certain. *631 T. Powell Tmn 
All Trades 146 Having no such pensions in certaine. 

+ 2. Certain state of matters, fact, or account; 
that -vyhich may be relied on ; cer tain ty. Qbs, 
i3o<* Cursor Af. 27001 Sant paule sais of vr last dai, 
Es nan mai certain ^_r-of sai. 1470-8^ Malory Arthur 
(1816) II. 362 That knight that hurt him knew the very 
certain that he had hurt Sir Launcelot. a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Huon cxliii. 530 He sent out his spyes to knowe the sartayne 
which waye the emperours nephue shulde come, ijog Shaks. 
Hen. V I II. i. 16, That’s the certaine of it. 1607 C. Lever 
in Farr's .S'. P. Jas. I (1848) 169 Honour, beautie, nor desire 
of golde. Cannot ihe certaine of their death withhold, 
b. For certain, in certain, etc. : see 7-10 below. 
+ 3. The state of mental certainty, certitude. Ohs. 

138 . Wyclif Sel. Wks, III. 339 But as God wole of Jirc 
)>Ingis, ]>a.t we knowun hem not in certein. X393 Gower 
Co«/C III. 348 I hove In none certein betwene the two. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur iiSij) II. 290 Than they were at 
certayne that they were of naturel colours withoute payn- 
tynge. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxiii. 326 As than 
they were nat in certayne yf they shulde passe that way. 
Ibid, (1812)1. 464 It is of certayne that we shall conquereyou. 

II. 1 4. A definite quantity or amounted. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chaii. Ye7n. Prol. ^ T. 471 Biseching him 
to lene him a certejm Of gold, e 1449 Pecock Repr, 111. xiii. 
358 He 3af a certein of possessioun. igaa MS. Acc. St. 
Johtis Hasp., Cetnterb., Paied for a certen of bryk by the 
lumpe. 1598 (}renewey Tacitus' Germanie iii. (1622) 264 
To pay a certaine of come, or cattell, or apparell. 

f b. ellipt. A fixed or definite snm of money, 
luo R. Brunne Chroti. (181a) 39 For hes he ham bisouht, to 
gyfpam a certeyn. 1401 Pel, Poems (1859) II. 81 Ne non 
sufl&agies selle for a certeyn hi gere. 1505 A. E. fFillsixSidi 
13s A perpetual serteyn . . to be distribute to xij powre 
persons on seynt Brices day. 1563-87 Foxe . 4 r M. (1596) 
180/2 The preests paieng a certeine to the King. 

+ 6 . A definite (restricted) number (^things). 
c 1374 Chaucer Tr^tylus iii. 547 She to soper come. ."With 
a certeyn of her owne men. i^z J. Daubeney in Poston 
Lett. 45a II. 102 Ye wolle late me have a serteyn of your 
bulloks for the vetelyng of the Barge. 1547 “ Strype Eccl. 
Meut, II. II. App. D24 A certen of the wysest. .men. 1549 
CovERDALZ Erasw. Par. i Peter iii, 20 Put of for a certayn 
of ycares. i6ai Rh. Discip, Ch, Scot. 9 A certaine of the 
nohilitie were convened. 

+ b. Occasionally without of\ cf. A. 7 . Obs. 
XM Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xiv. 13 A certayne noble 
kmgntis. .shekept styl abouther. i5^8Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. John xig 0, After I haue taned a certayne dayes 
among them. 

t e. ellipt. A fixed number of prayers or masses. 

[x43x in Eng. Gilds (1870) 278 His certeyntee [14^ certeyn] 
of messes.] 1466 Ftai, J. Poston in Ledt. II. 271 To the said 
parson for acerteyn unto Mighelmesse next after the said yere 
day, viiir. viii<4 1496 Will Burgh (Somerset Ho.), 1 be- 

queith xxxr. iiij<f. for to have a certeyn rehersed in the 
church. x8^ Rock Ch. of Fathers III. viii. 126. 

+ d. ellipt. A restricted number of persons; 
some. Obs. \ 

153a More Cm^t. Tntdale Wks. 6x1/1 God chooseth a 
certayne whome he lyketh. 1541 Paynell Catiline xxvii. 47 
They chose out a certayne, wmehe shulde besyegePompeys 
house. 

6 . Closely related to this is the current (though 
^somewhat archaic) use without a, both followed 

by of and absolutely, which may also be treated 
as a pronominal or absolute use of sense 7 in A. 

a. of persons. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 1709 Ector . . and certen hym with. 
1450 W. SoMNER in Four C. Eng. Lett, 3 He sente, .certyn 
letters to certyn of his trustid men. 1526 Tindale ./jc/r xii. 
I To vexe certayne [Wyclif sum men] of the congrega- 
cion. X538 Starkey England 54 Polytyke rule . . may 
be other vnder a prynce, commyn conseyl of certayn, or 
vnder the hole multytude, x6ox_ Shaks. ful, C. i. iii. 122, 
1 haue mou'd already Some certaine of the Noblest minded 
Romans. i6ix Bible Pref. i Certaine, which would be 
counted pillars of the State. 

b. of things. 

1841 Myers Coth. Th. ni. § 17. 62 Certain of the Psalms. 
1855 Dickens Dorrii iii, Mrs. Clennam dipped certain of 
the rusks and ate them ; while the old woman buttered cer< 
tain other of the rusks. 

III. Phrases. 

7. For certain', formerly (and still dial.') also 
for a certain : as a certainty, assuredly. [ = Y.pour 
(ertain, Littre.] 

c X3ao Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2901 Sir, for sertayn. That wald I 
here and that fuF f^n. 1534 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk, M. 
Aurel. (1546) Biij, for certaine al the fruites cometh not 
togither. 1607 Tofsell Serpents 625 It was reported for a 
certain, that a Viper entring into a Mans mouth, etc. x6ii 
Bible Jer. xxvi. xs But know ye for certaine, That, etc. 
X646 Cromwell Let. xo Aug. , I hear for certain that Ormond 
has concluded a peace with the Rebels. 1707 £. Ward 
Hitd. Rediv. (17x5) 11. v, He meant the Butcher, for a 
certain. 17x8 Hickes & Nelsoh % Kettlewell 1. § 16. 39 
,He was for certain a most useful Member. x8. . Southey 
Roprechtvf, Roprecht for certain is not dead I 
1 8. In certain : in truth, certainly, truly. Obs. 
[Cf. OF. d certain, Dewes.) 

x:x34o Cursor M. X1577 (Laud), This was ]>e somme in 
certayn Of the childryn )>at were slayne. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour Giii, For in certayne he hath leyd thre egges. 


c 1489 — Sonnes of Aynion i. 52 In certeyn the duke of 
Aygremounte isrj'ght myghty. X493/’rf>'<?;M'//«s7(Pynson‘, 
And she fulfylled his byddynge in certeyn Withoute grutch- 
inge of virgynall mekenesse. 

9. Of a certain (arch.), formerly of certain : as 
a matter of certainty, certainly, assuredly. [ = OF. 
de certain, Dewes.] To this may belong Caxton’s 
a certain ; but this -may be from Fr. (cf. 8 ). 

ex485 Digby Myst. (1882) iL 220, I know of a certayn. 
X488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyla. 46 Yf we knew a certen 
that suche men deyed wythout repentaunce. 1575 Briep 
Disc. Troub.Franckford 97 It began to be muttred off cer- 
teyne that the Magistrate, etc. 1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. iv. 
112 They, .who of certain report, that, etc. i8zS Scott A*. 
M. Perth iv, Of a certain, those whingers are pretty toys. 

C. djdv. 1. Certainly, of a truth, assuredly. 
(Mostly parenthetic =CE,iiiAiiiLY 4 .) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iFio) 82 My boke sais certayn, 
hat he gaf neuer hat rede. <;x386 Chaucer ProL 375 And 
elles certeyn hadde thei ben to blame. ?xt 1400 Arthur 
50X pus worschup god dude certeyn To Englond, hat ho 
was Bretayn. 1509 Hawes E.vaitijb. Viri. x. 191 It bren- 
neth hote lyke fyre certeyn. 1506 Shaks. Merck. V. n. vi. 
29 Lorenzo certaine, and my foue indeed. 1704 Rowe 
Ulyss. IV. i. 1768 She is lost — ^most certain — ^gone irrevoc- 
able. 

, 2. With certainty, surely. 

X382 Wyclif Acts xxiu. 20 As thei ben to sekinge sum 
thing certeynere [v.r. and 1388 more certeynly of him]. 
a 1734 North Lives IL 346 There is no place, .in which an 
ingenious person comes sooner and certainer to preferment, 
than in the Turkish Court. 

+ 3. Emphasizing sooth, true, sure. Obs. or dial. 

a 1500 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 205 Certain sothe. a 1593 If • 
Smith Whs. (1867) IL 401 Being most undoubted and certain 
true. x8o4 Southey m Robberds Mem. W, Taylor I. 482 
You will, 1 am certain-sure, be well pleased. 1875 Parish 
Sussex Dial., Certain Sure, the superlative of certainly. 

+ Certain, W. Ohs. rare. £f. prec. ; cf. OF. 
certainer, and Ascbbtaiit.] irans. To make cer- 
tain ; to certify. Hence Certaining vbl. sb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26973 Bot if hat it be suUk a thing hat 
hou wat of na certanyng. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
cclxx. 401 He certeyned £em how he wolde lyde forthe. 

Certainly (sautenli), adv. [f. Cebt^un a. + 

-LT ^.] 

1. In a manner that is certain ; in a way that 
may be surely depended on ; with certainty. 

a X300 Cursor M, 16232 (GStt.l, Gode men quat es han 3ur 
dome, sais me sertainli iCott. certanli]. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. XXIV. viii, Nor yet the handes fele nothyng certaynly. 
1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. 17 Those things are certainlyer 
knownetous. 1793 Wollaston in Treats. LXXXIII. 
ISO This was made more certainly steady. X863 Fr. Kemble 
Resid. Georgia 37 , 1 can not ascertain very certainly. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 44 The earliest tin coinage of which 
any thing is certainly known. 

o. With certainty as to quality, amount, etc. ; 
definitely, precisely, exactly. ? Obs. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. f Lim. Mon. <1714) 44 The Kyngs 
Werks [forufications], of which the yerely Expensis may 
not certeynly be estemyi 1588 Lambarde Eiren. iL ii. 110 
To take .sufficient Suertie, in a summe certainly prescribed. 
a i6a6 Bacon Use Com. Law xz Except the puni^inent be 
certainly appointed by speciall Statutes. P. 

2. Without fail, unfailingly, infallibly. 

axgoo Cursor M. 9270 ((?6tt.), ‘Jesse’, he said, 'of his 
rotyng Certaynly a wand suld spnng.' C 1440 Gesta Ram. 
i. 2 (Had. MS.), If thou do not, certenly thy ymage shalle 
he smytene, and thou bothe. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 189 
Ibe Lord will . . certenly recompence them their sinne into 
their bosome. xyxx Steele Sped. No, 155 f 5 Merchants 
..who call in as certainly as they go to 'Change. 18x3 
.Southey March Moscow 4 Morbleu ! Parbleu ! And he’O 
certainly inarch to Moscow ! 

b. Fixedly, so as not to be altered. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen, Fl.y. i. 37 Therefore are we certainly 
resolu'd. To draw conditions of a friendly peace. 1704 
Rowe Ulyss. v. i. 2041 'Tis certainly decreed. Fix’d as that 
Law by which Imperial Jove Ordains . . to Good or Evil. 

3. With subjective certitude, with assurance, 
surely, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5834 And certmnli pou vnderstand Al 
that pou draus vte o pat ilod It sal be turnd al in-to blod. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xii. 483 How knowest thou this so 
certeinly ? 1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 10 What 
he Commands he accepts most certainly, c x68o Beveridge 
Semt, (1729) I. 364 There is nothing that we know more 
certainly in this world, than that we know no thing certainly 
of the other, but what we are taught by God himself. Mod. 
You ought not to speak so certainly about it. 

4. Parenthetically, or as an assurance or admis- 
sion of the truth of an assertion as a whole: 
Without doubt ; in truth and fact ; of a certainty ; 
assuredly, ‘imdoubtedly, unquestionably. Cer~ 
tainly there are drawbacks may say certainly 
that, (or, it is certain that) there are drawbacks. 
Sometimes it expresses an admission of an oppo- 
nent’s contention, to be followed by ‘but’, etc. 
Often it conveys a strong assent or affirmative 
reply, as in ‘You were piesent?’ ‘Certainly.’ 

‘ Can you recommend him ? ’ * Certainly.’ 

a X30O Cursor M. 1^95 5a, sertainli, pat soth it es. c 1350 
Will. Palenie 2653 But seiteDli on hope sides was slayn 
muche puple. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxxi. 15* 5^'' 
schipe . . Anonred wth diners iowellis certeinle. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. iil L 126 Anthonio is certainely vndone. 
x6^ Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) igx Snow . . certainly rots, 
and bursts your early-set Anemonies. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 405 p 3 If the Gods were to talk with Men, they would 


certainly speak in Plato’s Stile. 1752 Hu«ic Ess.^ j- Treat. 
\sj7y) I. 01 Machiavel was certainly a great genius. X781 
Trial of Ld. G. Gordon 8 One^ of Lord George’s Counsel 
applied to the Court . . to permit the prisoner to sit down. 
I^rd Mansfield answered, ‘ Yes ! Certainly’ ! 1801 Foster 
in Life 4 * Corr. (1846) I. 129 , 1 have certainly learnt much. 
187s Jevons Money 11878) 16 We might certainly employ 
one substance as a medium of exchange. 

t Ce'rtailLXieSS. Obs. rare. [f. CEBTAIN + 
■NESs.] The quality or fact of being certain. 

XS7X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixii. 12 He commendeth the 
certeinnes therof. 1599-1623 Minsiieit, Certesa, certainty 
or certainnesse, assurance, suiety. 

Certainty (ss'Jtenti). Forms : 4 cerlaymte, 
4-5 -teynte, -tante, 5 certeyntee, -tents, 
-tainte, 6 certaynete, sertente, -tinty, soer- 
tayntie, certentie, -teynty, -tie, certeintie, 
-tayntie, -taynetye, -tadnety, 6-7 certaintie, 
(certainetie, -ty), 7 certenty, teinty, 6 - cer- 
tainty. [a. Anglo-Fr. certeinti, OF. cerlainefi 
(— Pr. certanelad, OSp. certanedad), onL. or Rom. 
type certdnitat-e(pt : see Cebtaih and -TY.] 

1. That which is certain; the certain state of 
mattei-s, thefact, the truth ; a certain account. ? Obs. 

[xs9a Britton iv. viii. § a £t si ele dedie par la affirmative 
ou la negative, sourd une doute dount la certeinte fet a en- 
quere del ordinarie.j 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810I 25 
Right story can me not ken^ pe certeynte what spellis. 
14& Caxton Faytes of A . i. xxi. 65 As we may be infourmed 
ana knowe the certeynte^ therof. 1565 Grafton Cervix. 
Edw. /, an. 8 (R.), The king . . woulde therevnto geue no 
credite vntill he had sent thether, and receyued the cer- 
taintie. 1662 Stillingfl. Qrig. Sacr. y ii. § 10 We have 
then no certainty at all . . of any certain Records . . unless 
they he contained in those sacred inscriptions from whence 
Manetho took his history, 

2 . A fact or thing certain or sure (with pF) 
x6xx Shaics. Cymb, i, vi. g6 For Certainties Either are 

past remedies ; or timely knowing, The remedy then borne. 
1684 Contempt. State Matt i, viL U699I 75 It being not then 
a suspicion, but an apparent certainty that Death will come. 
17x1 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, Ixxxii. 135 , 1 would not 
advise you to neglect a certainty for an uncertainty. 1775 
Strahan in Boswell yolmsen xlviii, Small certainties are 
the bane of men of talents. Mod. To surrender a certainty 
for a mere prospect, 

■p3. Assurance, surety, pledge. Obs. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8218 He hadde seyde hym 
hys certeynte. 1330 — Chron. (iBio> 69 My brqper delyuer 
pou me, my neuow pou me grante, & hold pi certeynte, 
and salle hold couenante. 1425 Sc. Acts fas, I (1596) § 62 
Bot gif that man haue ane letter or certainetie of the Lord 
of that land, .for quhat cause he cummis in this Realme. 

4. The quality or fact of being (objectively) 
certain. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 7837 Pare es ay blysfuHe cer- 
tayntd, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tram. 91 The Starres . . 
without whose ayme there is no certaintie. 1738 Keill 
Anim, CEcoir, Pref. 26 Geometry, which truly boasts the 
Beauty of Certainty. x88o E. ‘white Cert. Relig, 3 The 
Evangelist distinguishes between what vte now term cer- 
titude — or the belief of the mind — md certainty, or the 
solid reality of the facts or truths believed in. 

5. The quality or state of being subjectively cer- 
tain ; assurance, confidence ; absence of doubt or 
hesitation; = Certitude. Moral certainty, see 
Cebtaik 4 . 

4x340 Hamfole Psalter vi. i The seven psalmes..by- 
gynnys all in sorrow, .and bitternes of forthynkynge, and 
tai end in certaynte of pardoun. X393 Gower Coif. I. 43 
For love is blinde and may nought se, Forthy may no cer- 
teinte Be setteupon his jugement. x6oi SHAKS..< 4 //’f Well 
ii. i. 172 Vpon thy certainty and confidence, What dar'st 
thou venter? 2646 Bnrd. Issack, in Phenixfxyc&i II. 276 
That this is truth, I am as much assur'd of, as moral Cer- 
tainty can assuie any Man of moral Truth. lyxt Addison 
Sped. No, xoi r 7 This is all we can affirm with any Cer- 
tainty of his Person and Character. X837 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. III. iii. § 93 The soul’s progress from opinion to doubt, 
and from doubt to certainty. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab, 
3I.Cab. Cycl. Nat. Philos.), Our mord certainty of the fact. 
Tb. with pi. 

X605 Bacon Adv, Learn, i. v. § 8 If a man will begin with 
certainties, hee shall end in doubts. 
t 6 . A certain or definite number or quantity. Obs. 
X43X in Eng. Gilds (1870) 278 The vicarye. .schal haue 
iiijj. and iiiji^. for his certeyntee of messes. _ x6ox F. Tate 
Honseh. Ord, Edw. II, § ii (1876) 11 Setting downe the 
certenti of the price. Ibid. § 51. 33 By reson of the rer- 
teiity which is theron assesed. 1603 Daniel Df. Rhime 
Poems (1717) 14 Nature, that desires a Certainty, and com- 
ports not with what is infinite, 

7. For, fn, at obs.), of, to (a) certainty : as a 
matter of certainty, beyond doubt, assuredly, 

C1400 Rom. Rose 5435 They wane to have in certeynte Of 
heitly freendis so grete noumbre, 1:1460 Fortescue Abs. 
^ Lim. Mon, (1714) 47 The Kyngs Extraordynary chargys 
ar so casuel, that no Man may knowe them in certeynte. 
1526 Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W. XS3X).4 No persone may knowe 
for certeynly, whether he haue it or not. X560 North 
Plutarch (1676) 26 It is of certainty that her proper name 
was Nicostrata. i6ix Bible Joshua xxiii. 13 Know for a 
certoinety, that the Lord your God, etc. — Dost, ii, 8 , 1 
know of certeinty that ye would game the time. axijS 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 24 This will be of certainty 
—that, etc. 1665 Marvell Corr. li. Wks. 1872-5 II. 287 
But pray tell us once more in certainty whether it must 
consequently make 600 li a Yeare. xyk Trifier f^o. 33. 
420 Since music has become the rage, all our ladies must 
at a certainty, learn this sweet language. x8ao Scott 
Abbot xix. Thou restless boy— Thou hast quicksilver in the 
veins of thee to a certainty. 1873 Mr®- Olifhant Innocent 
ix. One or other will fall in love with her to a certainty, 
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CERTIFY. 


+ Certai'tion. Obs. [ad. L. certation^em, f. 
ctrtare to contend, etc.] Contention, strife. 

1572 Forrest Tluoph. 916 Man . . Shall have assiste in that 
certation, 1623 Cockeram, CertaiioH, strife. 

IT In the following it appears to be = Certifica- 
tion. 

cx^po Blombols Test, in Halliw. Nitgz P, 2 He gafme 
maiw a good certacion, With right and holsom predicacion. 
[Oertelle, erron. f. Ckkoellb, teal.] 

Certes (sa-Jtez), adv. arch. Forms: 4-5 sertes, 
sertis, 4-7 certis, 4-5 oertys, 5 certus, 6 cer- 
teyse, certesse, (5V7 certs, 3- certes. [ME. 
certes, a. OF. certes, more fhlly a certes, according 
to Littre:— L. *a certis from certain (grounds), 
certainly. Cf. OSp. certas. Cat. certes. 

In French now pronounced (sert’) : in Eng. usually 
dissyllabic, but, from 1300, occasionally found as a mono- 
syllable, spelt cert or ceris, or shown by the rime or rhythm 
to be so pronounced when written certes. See Cert.] 

Of a truth, of a certainty, certainly, assuredly. 
Used to confirm a statement. (' An old word ’ 
(J.) ; used chiefly in poetry or archaic prose.) 

a 125a Owl 4 Night. 1769 Certes cwa}> ]>s ule ]>at m so)}. 
<2 1300 Cursor M. 4907 * Sertes said ]}ai, ' leue lauerdinges, 
Haue we noght ]>an o ]}e hinges. 13S . Wycuf Serm, Sel. 
Wks. 1 . 6 Cerbs noon but the lord of )>is feeste. c 1386 
Chaucer Knts. T. 64 fibr certes [v. r, certus] lord ther is 
noon of vs alle. That she ne hath been a duchesse or a 
queene. c X4U Pecock Repr. i. IL 8 Wheribre certis if 
eny man can be sikir, etc, ciSSy in Haxl. E. P. P. III. 
i2r Many a man certesse. 1597 Hall Sett. i. iii. 29 
Then certes was the famous Corduban Never but half so 
high tragedian, itioo Tourneur Treats/. Met. xxxiii. Yet 
certis, if the naked truth I say. 1759 Sterne TV. Sheitid^ 
(1802) II. xix. 240 Then certes the soul does not inhabit 
there. 1802 Wordsw. Steals^ in Castle Indolence vi. And 
certes not in vain ; he had inventions rare, 2870 Morris 
Earthly Par, I. i. 47 Certes, we might have gathered 
wealth untold. 

+ ;8. monosyllabic. Obs. 

CJ300 K. Alts. 1359 He thonkid alle therof, certes. And 
starf anon withoute smert. £1400 Apol. Loll. 13 Certs to 
)iis I sey )>ei owe bo)}e to curse & wari. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VJII, I. i, 48 As you guesse : One certes, that promises no 
Element, 2640 Fuller Joseph's Coat, David^s Sin (1867) 
213 This, certs, I know. Ibtd. Dea/ieCs Putt, 237 But certs 
1 know that such mistake their ground. 

Certie, certy (sguli, Sc. se-rti). Sc. [In my 
eerties, which, is in use as well as my certie, the 
word may be identical with certes, taken as a plural 
sb., of which certie would be the assumed singular. 
But the history of the phrase is not clear; and it 
is difficult to say whether ly my certy (^certes) is 
genmne, or merely a literary ‘ improrement ’.] 
Chiefly in phrase, my certie, as an ejaculation : 
By my faith, in good troth. 

[Some have suggested a corruption of the F. mats certes 
*but certainly’; of this there is no evidence.] 

28x4 Saxo/t 4 Getel I. 80 (Jam.) By my certy ye shake 
your fit wi' the youngest o' them. 1816 Scott Antig. xxv, 
‘My certie 1 [ewever wrought for siccan a day's wage.’ 2820 
— Abbett xvii. By my certes, I will warrant her a blithe 
dancer either in reel or revel. 2848 Ejngsley Saint's Trag, 
IV. ii. XX2 Certie, we were in luck. 1870 Blackmorb Mtud 
of Sk, 156 My certy, no low curiosity is this. 

Certifiable (sa-ilifaiiah’l), a. [f. Cbrtift + 
-ABLE.] enable of being certified. 

1846 Grots Greece i. xviii. 1 . 646 Ordinary and certifiable 
history. 2859 Miu. Dissert 4 Disc. II. 543 To arrive at so 
considerable an amount of positive and certifiable results. 

Certi‘ficate, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
cat-its, pa. pple. : see next,] Certified, assured. 

15^7 Homilies i. Ftiiik t. (xSso) 38 A certificate and sure 
loolang^for them. 2560 in Hazl. E, P. P. IV. 175 Chryst , . 
Which is OUT brother by proue certyficate. 

Certificate (sojti'fikft), si. Also 5-8 -at, 5 
cert-, seityfycate. [a. F. certificat, or ad. med.L. 
certijkatum thing certified, a subst. use of pa. 
pple. of certificare to Ceetiby. In sense i it 
appears to answer to a L. sb. in -atus (4th deck)] 
'I’l. The action or feet of certifying or giving 
assurance; certification. Obs. 

£1480 St, (Roxb.) Aj, Wastynge the church wth 

force and cruelte So sayeth thecronyclesfor our certyfyeate. 
*S 5 Eden Decades Iv, Ind. (Arb.) 259 For the better cer- 
tincat therof he consyderd the stations of the moone. 

•|‘ 2 . The action whereby a responsible person or 
persons attest a fact within their knowledge ; cer- 
tification, attestation. Obs. 

1472 Marc. Paston Lett. 705 HI. 63 Send for the shereffes 
debute to wete how thei be disposid for certificate of the 
knyghtes. 249$ Act xx Hen. Vll, c. 10 § i Upon certificat 
of the delyvere of the seid Writtes. Uaus tr. Slei. 
datt^s Comn, 93 a. Before they make certificaC home to 
their cities. 1363 Homilies 11. Repentance i. (1859) S34 
For a certificate, and assurance thereof. x66i J. Stephens 
Proenratiotts 30 Since the Certificate of their value into 
the Exchequer about the 26 of H. 8. 

3 . A document wherein, a fact is formally certi- 
fied or attested. 

t*H 7 ia Fasten Lett. I, 64 Comme il apparest par le 
certificat a eulx par nous donnd.] x4S9-go Plumpton Corr. 
91 Send up the sayd wrytts with his sertyfyeat. 1592 
Greene Conny^atch. 11. 5 Who buyeth a horse without 
*h>s awtificat or proofs, shalbe within the nature of fellony. 
u * ?°*'*^*’ Ptitty I. 182 Six men brought a certificate 
r ^ lined an hundred yeares apiece, x6^ Two 
Ord, Lords 4 Comm. 3 Dec. 3 A true and exact Certificate 


. . of the quantity of Gunpowder. 2722 De Foe Plague 
(1754) 9 To get Passes and Certificates of Health . . for, 
without these, there was no being admitted to pass thro' the 
Towns. 1763 Brit. Mae. IV. 174 No cyder and perry, 
exceeding six gallons, shall be removed, etc., without a 
certificate. 1790 j. Huntingford {title). The Forging and 
counterfeiting of Certificates of Servants' Characters. 1824 
Scott Si, Ronan's xxv. My father’s contract of marriage, 
my own certificate of baptism. x8^ Simmonds Diet. Trade 
s. V. j A certificate of origin is a Custom-House document, 
testifying to parficular articles bmng the growth of a British 
colony. 2887 WhiiakePs Almattack 368 A certificate of 
birth, marriage, or death costs one'penny, 

b. esp. A document certifying the status or 
acquirements of the bearer, or his fulfilment of 
conditions which authorize him to act or practise 
in a specified way ; hence, often equal to licence. 

1349 CampZ. Scat. xi. 95 None of them sal cum vitht in 
the mane cuntre of ingland vitht out ane certificat fra the 
sc[h]eref. 1593 Nashe FoureLett. Confut. 19 A Certificate 
(such as rogues haue) from the head men of the Parish. 
16x3 tr. De Mont/arPs Sura. E. Indies 8 [He] must bring 
back a good certificat from the Captaine of the Carauan. 
x8x6 Trial Berkeley Poachers 29 Allen makes no secret 
of his shooting; he takes out a certificate. 2832 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. (Hoppel, I am now admitted.. on the roll of 
attornies, and have taken out my certificate. 2863 Tllust. 
Lottd. News 21 Nov. (Hoppe) The suspension of Captain 
Stone’s certificate for six months. 1874 Sat. R ev. Apr. 499 
(Hoppe) The vessel was licensed to carry only twenty pas- 
sengers ; but it seems that the restrictions of the certificate 
did not apply to trade between Mediterranean ports. 

e. In a more general sense : Anything which has 
the force or effect of the preceding ; a certification. 

17x8 Free-thinker No. 76. 246 Admit no Opinions but 
such as come recommended irith proper Certificates. 2836 
Emerson Eng, Traits, Wealth wis. (Bohn) II. 68 The 
Englishman has pure pride in his wealth, and esteems it a 
final certificate. 2873 Jevons Metuy (2878) 191 Bills of ex- 
change, which are signs or certificates of debt. 

d. Bankrupt's certificate : (see quot. 1 858). 

X707 Lottd. Gaz. No. 4341/4 His Certificate will be con- 
firmed as the Act directs. 1858 Simmonos Diet, Trade s.v., 
A bankrupt's certificate is the legal document issued by the 
Commissioner of the Bankruptcy Court, certifying that he 
has surrendered his estate, passed the examinations and 
forms required, and. .is permitted to recommence his trading 
operations. 

4 . Law. A writing made in one court, by which 
notice ofits proceedings is given to another, usually 
by way of transcript. Trial by certificate ; a form 
of trial in which the testimony of facts as certified 
by another court, or by any proper authority, de- 
cides the point at issue. 

2607-72 Cowell Inferpr., A Certificate of the Cause of 
Attaint is a transcript made briefly, and in few words, by 
the Clerk of the Crown, etc. to the Court of the KingA 
Bench, containing the tenor and effect of every Indictment. 
2768 Blackstone Comim III. 333 When the issue is whether 
a person was absent in the army, this is tried by the 
certificate of the proper olficer, in writing, under his seal. 
1818 Cruise Digest II. 300 The Judges certified that Mr. 
Bromfield took a vested estate in fee simple . . The Master 
of the Rolls decreed in conformity to this certificate. 

6. attrib., as in certificate goods (see 3, quot. 
1858). 

1710 Lottd. Gaz. No. 4674 An Act. .for better preventing 
Frauds in Drawbacks imon Certificate Goods. 2720 AetZ 
Anne in Lottd, Gaz. No. 4701/2 Persons, who. .cause, .to 
be re-landed such Tobacco, and other Certificate-Goods. 

Certificate (saati-fikeit), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . frans. To attest (a fact) by a certificate. 

2 . To furnish (a person) with a certificate. {To 
certificate out of', cf. Argub v. 8, 9.) 

2818 Todd, Certificate, a word of very recent date, sig- 
nifying to give a certificate to a person, that he has passed 
a particular examination, or that he is justly entitled to 
some claim. 2863 Dickens Mut. Fr. I. 256 The homely 
stock of love that had never been examined or certificated 
out of her. 2870 Daily Nevus 12 Nov., To register and 
Mrtificate midwives. 1881 New Eng. /ml. Education 
XIV. 345 The teacher . . was certificated for one of the 
lower grades. 

3 . To license or authorize by certificate. 

1884 Manch. Exam, g Sept. 5/3 Few of the excursionists 
know how many people the boat is certificated to carry. 
Hence Oerti'fleated, Oerti’floating. 

1768 Blackstone Canmt. I, ix, 363 Apprentice or servant 
to such certificated person. 2838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Certificated Bankrupt, one who is freed from his hahilities, 
and holds a certificate from the Bankruptcy (^ourt. 2864 
Bp. of Lincoltis Charge 6 A smaller supply of trained and 
certificated teacbew. x8^ Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 12 It 
does not parade this certificating character upon its title- 
page. 

Certification (saitifikvbjan). [a. F. certifica- 
tion,^ or ad. med.L. certification-em, n. of action f. 
certificare'. see Certify v. and -ation.] The 
action of certifying or fact of being ceitified ; the 
form in which this is embodied. 

1 . Information making one certain of a fact, etc. ; 
certain notification or notice. 

,cx44o Gesta Rom. xlv. 174 (Harl. MS.) Of the whiche 
ndinge that othere kni^t had certificacione. 1683 E. 
siooKB.'afire/.Pordagds Mystic Dio, 99 (Style it what you 
please) Revelation, Manifestation, Inspiration, Communi- 
c^ion. Certification, Declararion, or ifyou wil Information. 

2 . Sc. Law. Notice to a party of what is de- 
manded of him, certifying him of the consequences 
of his non-compliance. 

1634-46 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 42 That sucli,.be ad- 


monished to return to his Majestie's obedience ; with certi- 
fication, if they contemptouslie refnise, the spirltuall sword 
shall he used aganis them. 2679 Roy. Pnclam.^ Edinb. 

4 May in Hickes Spir. Popery (1680) 6a With Certification 
to such of the said Tenants, Cottars and Servants as shall 
he absent, they shall be reputed as accessory to the said 
Crime. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Ref,, With this certifica- 
tion that if he appeared not, they would proceed. 

3 . The action of certifying or guaranteeing the 
truth of anything ; attestation. 

1332 More Confut. Barttes ym. Wks. 801/2 The tradicyon 
of the fathers, .is for the certificacion of a trouth a sure vn- 
doubted authoritie. 1863 Mozley Mirac. Iv, 81 That final 
certification of these great truths which will be given in 
another world. 1881 J. H. Ingram in Poe's Wks. I. Mem. 
20 He obtained a certification of the fact from several com- 
panions. 

+1j. = Certificate 4 . Ohs. 

1374 tr. Littteton's Tenures 22 a, It shalbee tried by the 
certificacion of the constable of the kings host. 

+ 4 . Law. A process of obtaining an examination 
or alteration of a judicial decision, when the omis- 
sion of important evidence or other oversight is 
alleged. Obs. 

[1292 Britton iv. ix. § 9 Meutz remedie par certificacioun 
qe par atteynte.] 2641 Tenues de la Ley 49 Certification 
of Assise of Novel disseisin, etc. is a writ awarded to re- 
examine or review a matter passed by Assise before any 
Justices. 

5 . The action of maldng (a person) certain or 
sure ; assurance. 

a 2333 Latimer Serm. ^ Rem. (1843) ^4 , 1 read in scrip- 
ture of two certifications : one to the Romans, Justificati 
ex fide, pacemhabemus. xSTJ^.BullittgePs Decades {zw) 
33 They call that wAijpo^iipij/ao, which we call a certifica- 
ti(3n, as when a thing by perswosions is so beate into our 
minds, that after that we neuer doubt anye more, a 1638 
Mede Wks, 1. liii. 309 This Assurance or Certification . . 
comes in the third place, not in the first. 

6. The action of providing with a legal certificate, 

x88i Philada. Record No. 3470. i $15000 to be expended 

for the certification of the health of cattle shipments. X885 
in \gth Cent. May 859 Defence of the present system of cer- 
tification. Mod. The certification of elementary teachers. 

+ 7 . A certified statement, a certificate. Obs. 
a 1363 Bale Sel. Wks. (1849) 90 This certification . . is 
untruly forged against him. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. 
iv. 33 Hauing taken a false certification from the gpuemor 
of (Tallis, that the ship . . belonged thereunto, xy^w Earl 
Malmesbury Diaries ^ Corr. ( 1844), I. 79 As soon as the 
Certifications can be signed and exchanged between the 
Courts. 

Cevtiiicatov (saiti-fikeitgi). [Agent-noun, in 
L. form, f. certificare ; see Certify and -TOR. In 
F. certificateur (16th c.).] The giver of a certifi- 
cate ; a Certifier. 

27^ Montidy Rev. XXL 480 We hastily copied the name 
of the certificator for that of the inventor. 

t Certriicato'rial, tr- Obs. =next. 

2702 Hist. CoHvoc. Canterbury 30 These Certificatorial 
Letters from the Bishop. 

Certificatory (suiti-fikaturi), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. certfiedtbrius, f. certificator : see -ory.] 

A. adj. Having the function of certifying; of 
the nature of a certificate. Letter certificatory 
(transl. of med.L. certificatoria littera) ; a certi- 
ficate, a wiitten testimonial. 

2320 Sir R. Wingfield in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 39 1 . 167 
The manner of the delivery, .of the Kyngs Lettres certifi- 
catory. 1363-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1396) 227/2 The king., 
sent abrode his letters certificatorie. 2627 J. Carter Expos. 
Senn. Motmt 66 He maketh our forgiving of others . . the’” 
certificatory cause (if I may so speake). 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. III. III. V, Every Citizen must produce his certificatory 
Carte de Cioisme, signed by Section- President. 

•j* B. sb. Short for 'letter certificatory. Obs. 

2^3 Kennett Par, Auiiq. ix. 647 To return their Certi- 
ficatories before they had duely publish’d their Citations. 
1702 Hist. Cotivoc.^ Canterbury 29 The Bishop of London 
presented his Certificatory or Return, upon Execution of 
the Archbishop’s Mandate. 

Certified (s 5 ’itifaid),y>^/. a. [f. Certify ®.] 
Made certain ; assured ; certainly informed ; 
attested by certificate ; furnished with a certificate. 

261X CoTGR., Ceriifii, certified, assured, ascertained. 
2863 Dickens Mut. Fr. li. 9 , 1 must refer you to the Regis- 
trar of the District . . for the certified cause of death. 2879 
M'^Carthy Own Times Hi. (Hoppe) A minister of religion, 
a lawyer, a doctor, a certified schoolmaster. 1880 Webster 
Supp., Certified check, a bank-check, the validity of which 
is certified by the bank on which it is drawn. 1883 J. 
Russell New Educ. Code 37 An elementary teacher, .m. . 
Certified Industrial Schools or Certified Reformatories. 

Certifier (sautifaiai). [f. Certify ®.-h-BBi.] 
One who certifies ; the giver of a certificate. 

xSSjB Florio, Certificaiore, an assurer, a certifier. 2687 
A. Farmer in Magd, Coll, i Jos. II (()xf. Hist. Soc.) 73 
Mr. Braboume, the other Certifier. 1883 in v^ih Cent. 
May 858 Each certificate must set forth the facts, observed 
by the certifier himself. 

Certify (su'itifei), V. Forms: 4-7 oertifle, 
-fye, 4-6 certyfye, 5-6 certefie, -fye, 6 certyfle, 

7 certefy, (5 sertefye, 7 sertifle), 6- certify, 
[a. F. certifie-r, in 13th c. certefier, ad. med.L. 
certificare, f. cert-us certain -i- ficare : see -ft.] 

1 . trans. To make (a thing) certain ; to guarantee 
as certain, attest in an authoritative manner; to 
give certain information of. (Often with clause as 
object.) 
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1330 R. Brunne C/iron. (1810)249 JJis was certified & sikere. 
*393 Gower Coiif, I. 192 Though we such thing . , Upon 
our trouthe pertifie. C1400 Destr. Troy 12715 He certifiet 
sothely in his sad lettur, pat Agamynon had goten to his 
gay spouse, Of Priam a prise doghter. c 1440 York My st. 
XXX. 46 Nowe saye itt save may ye saffely For I will cer- 
tefie pe same, e 1530 Ld. Berners Ar{/i. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
3a To certefye this thinge, sende for the damoysell ; and 
than shal ye know, hy her owne mouthe. 1603 Holland 
Pltdarch's Mor. 282 (R.) [To] certifie that Arion wm alive 
and safe. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Observ. 29 To certify this 
remark 1 may mention the case of a man. i860 J. Kennedy 
Rob oy Bowl xi. no We may certify what we have seen 
to his Lordship. 

2. To declare or attest by a formal or legal cer- 
tificate. (Often with comj>l. iitf., or object clause^ 

1461 R. Calle in Poston Lett. 420 II. 58 Jenney and 
Yelverton hathe certified up in to the Kynges Benche 
inssurrecions [and] congregacions ayenste me. 1483 Act 
I Rich. Illy c. 7 § 2 The said Justices . - to certify the same 
Proclamation to -the Kii^s Justices of the Common Pleas. 
1651 N. Bacon Cont. Hist. Disc. xxii. 180 In case of sick- 
ness, or Other good cause, sertified and allowed by the 
Captain. 1768 Blackstone Comtn. III. 214 Unless the 
judge shall certify under his hand that the freehold or title 
of the_ land came chiefly in question. 1788 Franklin 
Autobiog. Wks._i84o I. 222 The primer officers, comparing 
every^ article with its voucher, certified them to be right. 
1801 in. Med. Jml. (1804) XII. 444 This is to certify, that 
Drs. Marshall and Walker attended at the hospital at 
Malta, etc. 18x8 Cruise Digest VI. 120 It was certified 
by the Court of King's Bench to the Court of Chancery, in 
a modem case. '1885 Law Times 16 May 38/1 The ma^js- 
trate confidently reversed the previous memcal opinion, 
and certified the man as not insane. 

b. U.S. Banking. To certify a cheque : see quot. 

1864 S.ALA in Daily Tel. 16 July, In lieu of our protective 
system of ‘ crossing', there is a process known as ‘ certify- 
ing’ a cheque. The teller puts his initials in one corner, 
thus warranting the genuineness of the instrument and the 
fact of the drawer having sufficient funds in the hands of 
the bank to meet it. 18& [see Certified]. 

3. To make (a person) certain or sure {pf a 
matter) ; to assure, inform certainly ; to give (a 
person) legal or fonnal attestation ifif"). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6846 Pilat sent til Tyberius . . 
to certifie hym of pu cas. ^1440 Gesta Rom. xlv. 173 
(Harl. MS.) Was certifijd of the dethe of the cockes. 15^ 
CovERDALE Job xii. B Speake. .to the iyshes of the see, and 
they shal certifie the. 1581 B. Riche Parew. Militarie 
Prof. 58 Certifying his mother the truthe which he had 
learned. 1675 Peniisylv. Archives I. 32 These are to 
Certifye all whom it may concerne. 1765 H. Walpole 
Lett. (1861) IV. 334 The next post will probably certify you 
of his death. 1797 Southey in Life (1849) L 3*7 "S to 
what is the cause of the incalculable wretchedness of society 
. .1 have long felt certified in my own mind, 
b. with clause as second object. 

14.. Mann. ^ HouseJt. Exp. 364, I..sertefyngyowe I 
was late . . a monge ry te worscmepeful folke. 1526 Tindalc 
Rotn. viii. 16 The same sprete certiiieth ouie sprete that we 
are the Sonnes of God. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. iii. 32, 
I goe to certifie her Talboris here. 163X W. G. tr. Cowels 
Inst. 237 The Sheriflf is to make his return, and certefy 
the Justices, whether the party have sufficient Goods and 
Chattells. 1878 Simpson Seh. Shahs. I. 36 The following 
letter certified Cecil that. .White was not to inherit all. 

e. rejl. To make oneself certain, inform one- 
self certainly ; to ascertain. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810} III. 470 After hee had fully 
certified himselfe of the riches abouesayd. 1858 Maxwell 
Let. in Life x, (18S2) 308 , 1 hope to certify myself ere long 
what sort of 'friend’s wife ' 1 am to have. 

4. intr. To make certification; to testify to, 
vouch for. 

1625 Bacon Plantations, Ess. (Arb.) 531 They will . . be 
Lazie. .and spend Victuals, and be quickly weary, ^and then 
Certifie^ ouer to their Country, to the Discredit of the 
Plantation. 

' i8ao Southey in For. Rev. Cont. Misc. III. 49 Those 
for whom the priests would certify might remain. x874_ A. 
S. Taylor Med. Jurispr. Ixii. (ed. 9) 707 One of the medical 
men certifying to the insanity of a gentleman. 

Hence CeTtifi^ing vhl. sb., certification. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 43 By . . certefienge of 
cheueteynes of londes, it was i-founde. 

t Certionate, v. Obs. [Du Cange has certioiu 
are ‘ securum reddere ’ : but the word looks like 
a mistake for certioratel\ =Certiobatb. 

1338 Sc. Acts Mary (1814] 32a The partie defendar aucht 
and suld be warnit of the said continewatioun, and certionat 
of the last day affixit be vertew thairof. 

Certiorari (sgujiiorga-roi). {L. certiorari 
* to be certified, informed, apprized, shown which 
occurs in the original Latin of the words of the 
writ, ‘ we, being desirous for certain reasons, that 
the said record should by you be certified to us ’.] 

A writ, issuing from a superior court, upon tlie 
complaint of a party that he has not received justice 
in an inferior court, or cannot have an impartial 
trial, by which the records of the cause are called 
up for trial in the superior court. 

1323 in W. H.^ Turner Select Rec. Oxford 38 By no wry t 
of error of certiorare. 1641 Jmls. Ho, Commons II. 162 
Upon what Grounds they issued forth those Certioraries. 
1&49 Fuller ystst Man's Fun. 16 If one conceive himself 
wronged in the Hundred . . he may 1 ^ a certiorari, or an 
accedas ad curiasn, remove it to the Enng’s-Benc^ or Com- 
mon-Pleas. 1693 Congreve Dotih. Dealer 11. iv. I’ll firk 
him with a certiorari. 171a Arbuthnot John. Bull (1727} 9 
He talks of nothing but . . replevins, supersedeads, certio- 
rarls, writs of error, etc. xwx Times (weekly ed.) xi June 
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3/|. The Court granted the role nisi for the removal hereby 
writ of certiorari. 

Certiorate (s§*jJior£it), ». [f. L. certidra-re to 
certify {^certiorem facere') ; see -atjs.] trans. To 
certify, inform afthoritatively. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop, Cerent, Ep. B iij, We certiorate 
you.. that.. you have wrapped your selves in a very evill 
snare. 1820 Byron in Moore 442, 1 . . should like to be 

certiorated of its safety in leaving Venice. 1833 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXIIl. 133 The juveniles . . are wont to certiorate 
mamma when the footstalks are tall enough for tartlets. 

+ Ce:rtiora*tiou. Obs. [noun of action f. L. 
certiorare: see prec. and -atiok.] A making 
certain or sure ; certification. 

1633 Manton Exp. James iL 21 Fittest to receive the wit- 
ness and certioration of the Spirit. x68o J. C. Vind. Oaths 
(ed. 2) 3 An oath then is for confirmation, and certioration. 
Cex^itnde (sautiti«d). [a.P.ffir^xV«nfecertainty, 
objective or subjective f. late L. certitiidineni (in 

S. Gregory, Boethius, etc.), f. L. cert-us certain.] 

1. Subjective certainty ; the state of being certain 
or sure of anything; assured conviction of the 
mind that the &ct3 are so and so ; absence of doubt 
or hesitation ; assurance, confidence. (There has 
been a growing tendency since the time of Hobbes 
to restrict the word to this sense ; which, though not 
etymologically founded, is practically useful.) 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 183 Whiche childer . . not 
knowenge their faders in certitude. 1334 Knox Godly Let, 
A iij, You wolde knowe the tyme, and what certitude I haue 
here off. X636 Hobbes Ltbhdy, Necess. ^ Ch. (1841) 247 An 
infallible certitude of the understanding in that which it 
knows to be, or that it shall be. 1699 Phil. Trans, XXI. 
339 Moral Certitude Absolute, is that m which the Mind of 
Man entirely acquiesce.s, requiring no further Assurance. 
1727 Chambers Cycl., Certitude, is properly a quality of 
the judgment, importing an adhesion of the^ mind to the 
proposition we affirm, or the strength wherewith we adhere 
to it. X864 J. H. Newman Apol. So My argument is. .that 
certitude a habit of mind, that certainty was a quality 
of propositions. 1880 E. White Cert. Relig. 3 The Evan- 
gelist distinguishes between what we now term certitude — 
or the belief of the mind — and certainty, or the solid reality 
of the fact or truths believed in. xSSg Froude ShortStna. 

IV. II. V. 228 The truths of faith must be held with absolute 
certitude. 

1). A feeling of certainty in a particular case ; 
the opposite of a doubt. With a and pi. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. ix. § 89 To sound the truth of 
the Electors and Peoples affections, which they found entire, 
and with that certitude retnme. 16x7 Donne iVrm. cxxxviii. 

V. 476^ Delude themselves with imaginary Certitudes of 
Salvation. CX645 Howbll Lett. (1650) III. 4 Heaven .. 
wher Desires turn to Fruition, Doubts to Certitudes. 

2. Objective certainty. ? Obs. 

1338 Bale God's Promises in Dadsl^ (1780) I. 9 They 
come that thereof wyll shewe the certy tude, c 1340 Pilgr. 
Tale 30 in Thynnds Animadv. (X863) App. i, For a-mongst 
an hundreth — this is of certitude. x6^-6o Stanley Hist, 
Philos, (170X) i8o/(2 Science, .hath Certitude and Stability as 
being conversant in things certain and stable. 1790 Morris 
in Sparks Life 4- Writ. (1832) II. ixo It will be v^ long 
before political subjects vdll be reduced to geometric certi- 
tude. X836 P. E. Dove Logie Chr, Faith Introd. 3 We have 
evidence of the utmost conceivable certitude. 

fib. Fixedness, permanency; invariableness. Obs, 
X334 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M, AureL (1346) Mmvjb, 
Thou sawest neuer certitude in the loue of a woman. 1603 
Camden Rem. 37 That there is an Orthotes or certitude of 
names among all Nations. 

c. Sureness of action, execution, or event; un- 
failing quality. 

1397 Lowe Chimrg. (16^) 139 The excellency of it [the 
eye] is knowne Jn the certitude of the actions. i6ox Hol- 
land Pliny II. 375 That certitude which it hath in effecting 
any thing. i66a Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 107 A method, 
how, by a constant and regular certitude, one may express 
to the eye, etc. X877 A. B. Edwards Up Nik iv. 91 
Expressed with masterly certitude. 1886 Swinburne in 
Atheumuni 10 July 49/1 Trust in the certitude of compen- 
satory justice. 

t Cerfc-moxiey. Law. Obs. [Cowel says ‘ quasi 
certa vtoneta ' ; but cerl appears to be from certtiin 
letse ox pro certo letse, as in the quotations.] 

A common fine, paid yearly by the residents and 
tenants of a manor to the lord or the hundred, 
certo Letse, for the certain keeping of the Leet. 

x6o7-x67a in Cowel Inierpr. X670 Blount Law DM. 
S.V., The Mannor of Hook, in Dorsetshire, pays Cert-monejy 
to the Hundred of Egerdon, This in ancient Records is 
called Certunt Letse, 1708 in Kersey; in Bailey, etc. 

Certs, obs. var. of Ceetes. 

Certy, var. of Cebtib sb. 

Ceruce, obs. form of Cebusb. 

Cernle (sI®t*w 1), Also cas-. [ad. L. 
rul-us =cseruleus hlae: see Cbeuleaw.] A poetical 
equivalent of Cbbuleait. 

139X Spenser Virg. Gttai 164 A foord Whose cserule 
streame. . Crept under mosse as greene as any goord. x6xo 
W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. iii. 3 Pellucid Onyx, 
cernle Tarqueis. 1737 Dyer Fleece _ii. 66 The bark That 
silently adown the cerule stream Glides with white sails. 
sB^Frasefs Mag, XLVI. 163 Those fir-clad hills, so softly 
pencilled ’gainst the cerule sky 1 

b. quasi-j^. (in quot accented ceru'le). 

X830 W, Phillips Mt. Siitai iv. 336 The Eternal . . Dis- 
persed his pillar through the deep cerule Of heaven. 

+ CeruTeal, a. Obs. rare— [see-AL.] =next. 
X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 196 They paint themselues 
from top to toe with a cieruleall colour. I 


Cerulean (s/r/I'l/hn), a. Also cee-. [f. L. 
cxrule-its dark blue, dark giecn, applied to the 
sky, the sea (Mediterranean), but occas. to leaves, 
fields: cf. Welsh In the mod. langs. always 
taken as deep blue.] Of the colour of the cloud- 
less sky, pure deep blue, azure. Chiefly poetic. 

1667 Primatt City ^ C. Build, 71 For Painting the best 
Cenilian or Blew colour in Oyl ts. 6d. a yard. X677 Sir T. 
Herbcrt Trav. 129 (T.) Mosques and hummums with their 
cerulean tiles and gilded vanes. X693 Blackmore Pr.A rik. 
IV. 83 He spread the pure Cerulean Fields on high. 1725 
Pope Odyss. vni. 284 We. .through cmrulian billows plough 
the way. 170X Cowper Iliad ii. 343 Her eyes cerulean 
rolled. 1847 Emerson ThrenodyJlKs. (Bohn) 1 . 487 Within 
the air's cerulean round. 

b. humorous = Blue a. 7. 

X83X Cats Tail 28 Being cerulean (which so much the 
ton is). 

B. quasi-j^. (ellipt.). 

1. Cerulean colour or hue. 

X736 Genii. Mag. 39 Tinctured with a bright cerulean, 
then with a fine azure. iS^ New Monthly Mag. 299 The 
sl^ was clear and of the milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 

2. humorous, A blue-stocking, a ‘ blue ’. 

1821 Byron Jucm iv. cviii, 0 ye, who make the fortunes 
of all books 1 Benign Ceruleans of the second sex 1 

t Ceru’leated, ppl. a. Obs. [f. L. cxntle-us 
+ -ATE + -ED.] Made ceralean, coloured blue. 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, X19 Azure paint wherewith 
they are ceruleated. 1680 Morden Geog, Reel., Persia 
(1683) 3S5 Cupoloes curiously cseruleated with a feigned 
Turquoise. 

' Cemlein (s*«-lz[in), Cerixlin (si»T2?lin). 
Also cee-. [f. L. cssrule-tis blue H- -IN.] ■f* a. An 
intensely blue substance obtained from indigo, b. 
A deep blue substance contained in many es- 
sential oils, also called azulene. 

xSxo Henry Elem. Chem. (1840) II. 281 Cerulin appeared 
to consist of I atom of indigo+4 atoms of water. X838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies aoo He gave the name of 
cerulin, from its blue colour, to the soluble indigo contained 
in it, and that of cenileo-sulphates to the salts. 187a Watts 
Diet. Chem. IV. 183 An oily compound of a very deep blue 
colour called csrulein. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Csenilein, 
same as Azulene. 

Gexu’leo-, combining form of L. csertile-us, in 
the names of various chemical compounds, as 
ceruleo-sulphuric acid ; certtleo-laciin, etc. 

x8xo Henry Elem. Chem. (X840) II. a8x Cenileo-sulpbate 
of Potossa. 1838 Ceruleo-sulphate [see Ceruleim]. XS73 
UreDiVA Artsll. 906 a.v.Iudigo, A peculiar acid, to which 
the names of indigo-sulphuric, sulphindigotic, sulphindylic, 
or cmruleo-sulphuric acid have been applied [Watts (III. 258) 
calls this Sulphocaerulic acid]. 1879 Watts Dief, Chem,, 
and Supp. 276 Cernkolactin, a hydrated aluminium phos- 
phate, .round in botryoidal and reniform masses. 

b. Ceruleo-nctsal : humorous for Blue-hose 2. 

1838 O. W. Holmes De Sauty, Tell me, O Provincial ; 
speak, Ceruleo-nasal. 

'j’Ceim’leons,**- Ohs. Alsoc8enileous,8-ious. 
[f. T. cserule-us Ceediean+-ous.] =Cebulban, 
1575 LanehamZzA (1871) xo A Poet, .in a long ceruleoous 
garment. 1^3 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 7 The heavens 
are pure, bri^t, ceruleous, 1680 Boyle Exper. Chant. 
Princ. II. 100. 1717 Phil, Tratts. XXX. 569 The Pyrmont 
Waters excell all. .m its bright Czeiulious Lustre. 

Cerulesceut (swiirlle's&it), a. Also cffi-. 
[as if ad. L. *carulescent-eiii pr. pple., becoming 
blue, f. cxrttleus.'l Tending to cerulean. 

x88o Syd. Soc. Lex,, Cserulescent, sky blue. x88x Jrnl. 
Bot. X. 113 The gelatina-hymenea is cserulescent, then 
slightly tawny with iodine. 

II GernleTUU, csb- (sftfZ'b'iiim). [neut. of L. 
cieruleus.] (See quots.) 

1839 Times 28 Dec. 2/2 {Advt.) Csemtleiim, a new perma. 
nent colour, prepared for the use of artists. xftjiXjRsDM. 
Arts I. 570 CwmknM.. consisting of stannate of protoxide 
of cobalt, mixed with stannic acid and sulphate of lime. 

CerU'lic, a. Chem, Also oee-. [f. L. cserul-us 
blue + -10.] In cerulie acid (see quot.). 

x8So.^<f. Soc, Lex,, CseruUc acid, an acid of cojffee, by 
some regarded as an oxidation product of caffetannic acid. 

'I' Cemli’fic, Obs. rare— [asifad. 
/^f-z«makingblue, f. ceerul-us'blue+ficusmakmg.'] 

‘ Having the power to produce a blue colour ’ (J.). 

X70X Grew Cosm. Sacr. ii. ii. (R.), The several species of 
rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick, and 'others. 

Cernlia : see Cerulein. 
fCeTtilous, «• Obs. rare, [f. L, cserul~us^ 
cseruleus blue + -ous.] = C bkuleoub, 

X63X Raleigh's Ghost 44 [Flowers] cerulous or blewish. 17x7 
Slare in P/iiL Trans. XXX. 365 A Cerulous azure Blue, 

Cerumen (s^ru’mm). [a. mod. (or ? med.) L. 
cerumen, f. L, tmi wax,orad. Gx.Krjpoviiafos formed 
of wax. Also mod. F. cSrumenl\ The yellow 
wax-like secretion in the external canal of the ear. 

1741 Monro Anai. Nerves (ed. 3) 23 The Cerumen of the 
Ears is of a watry Consistence. 1844 DunoN Deafness 87 
A pellet of hardened cerumen. 

CemnLini'ferous, a, [f. mod.L. cammen, 
-inis (see prec.) + -pebous,] Producing cerumen. 
Cernminons (si'rxz'minos), a. [f. mod.L. 
cerumin- stem of cerumen (see prec.) + -ous.] Of, 
or of the nature of, cerumen ; chiefly in ceruminous 
glands, the glands which secrete the wax of the ear. 
x8ox Cooper in PMl, Treats, XCI. 447 A discharge from 
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the ceruminous glands. 1834 Mason Good Study Med. 
ted, 4) II. los [The discharge] then ceases and is succeeded 
by a copious ceruminous secretion. 

Gemse (sI9T«s, Sj“n 7 ’s). Forms : 4, 7 ceruoe, 
4, 6 senisOj 6 cereuse, 6-9 cerusse, 7-9 eeruss, 
(7 eerus\ 5- ceruse, [a. F. cenise (Pt. certisa, 
Sp. cef ttsa. It. centssa), or ad. L. ceimssa ceruse, 
according to Vossius perh. for a possible Gr. kij- 
povffffa (contr, f. KTjpoeffaa) waxy, f. K7)p6s wax.] 

1 . A name for White Lead, a mixture or com- 
pound of carbonate and" hydrate of lead (usually 
a PbCOj+Pb HaOj); largely used as a white 
paint, ibnnerly also in medicine for ointments, etc, 

c 1386 Chaucer Prat. 630 Boras, Ceruce [w. r . seruse], ne 
oille of Tartre noon. .That hym myghte kelpen. a 1500 in 
£. E. Misc. (1855) 72 To temper ceruse. 158$ Lloyd Treas. 
Health F j, Cerusse dropped into thyne eyes taketh away 
the paine and cleareth the eyes. _ i6ai Burton Aitat. Mel. 
Ij. ii. I. i, Galen hath taken exceptions at such waters, which 
run through leaden pipes, .for that unctuous ceruse, which 
causeth dysenteries and duxes. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 
107 A Fhim coated within and without with Ceruse, £ e. the 
Ciux of Lead. 1808 Henry CA««._3o8 The insolu- 
bility of the cerusse in boiling distilled vinegar. 1873 A. 
W. Williamson Chan. § 168 Until a thick crust of ceruse 
is formed over the surface of the lead. 

Id. esp. as a paint or cosmetic for the skin : often 
nsed vaguely. 

1519 Horman Vulg. i6g They whyte theyr face, necke, 
and pappis with cerusse. 1603 B. J onson Sejanus ii. i, 'Tis 
the sun. Hath given some little tamt unto the ceruse : You 
should have used of the white oil I |;ave you. 1623 Mas- 
singer Dk. Milan v, ii, Your ladyship looks pale ; But I, 
your doctor, have a ceruse for you. i6s3_Manton Ej:/. 
yautes i, 33 The artificial cerusse and varnish of the face. 
1664 Butler Hml. ti. i. €08 Others make Posies of her 
Cheeks . . In which the Lilly, and the B.os& For Indian 
Lake, and Ceruse goes. 17S4 Cannohsettr No. 5 At Fans 
the face of every lady you meet is besmeared with undent, 
ceruss, and plmster. 182a Byron yuan xi. xlviii. Youth, 
ceruse, Against his heart preferr’d their usual claims. 03839 
Macaulay Biog. yohnson 84 Johnson . . whose eye-sight 
was too weak to distinguish ceruse from natural bloom. 

2 . The native carbonate of lead ; = Cebussite. 

1 3 . Ceitise 0/ antimony ; ‘ a preparation of the 

regtdus of that mineral, powdered, mixed with 
spirit of nitre, and distilled in a retort till no more 
fumes will rise’ (Chambers Cycl. St/pp. 1753). 

169a Boyle Hist. Air xxxviii. 333 A Parcel of his own 
Ceruss of Antimony. i754HuxHAMin/’AiV. TVrww.XLVIII. 
+ Cemsei V. Obs. [f. pec. sb.] tram. To paint 
(the face) with ceruse. Hence Oeruaed ///. a. 

3623 Fletcher St. Curate v. i, I dare tell you To your 
new ceruz’d \yst joHo^ cerviz’d] face, what I have spoken 
Freely behind your back. i6aa — Sea Voy, (T.), What 
ladies cheek, Though cerus'd over, comes near it. 3667 
Denham Direct. PcUni. iv. viii, Yermilion this mans guilt, 
cenise his fears. 

tCerxi'SSal, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. L, cernssa, 
Cebusb + -AL.] Of or pertaining to ceruse. 

sdsx Biggs Hew Dis^, 120 The distlll’d waters in the 
leaden stills, .partake of a saturnine cerussal quality. 

Cerassite, cemsite (si^'izfssit). Min. [f. 
L, cerussa Cebtjse -h -ite. (Named 1845.)] Native 
carbonate of lead, white lead ore. 

xSjo Dana Min. 498 Cerusite isomorph with aragonite. 
1885 Srhi Min, 362 Color of cerussite, white. 

Ceruyee, oeruyn, etc., obs. ff. Sebvioe, Sebve. 
Cervalet : see Ceevelat. 

Ceyva'iithropy. nome-wd. [f. L. cero-us stag 
-f Gr. avBpam-os man, after lycanthropy."] 

*839 Genii. Mag. Nov. 490/1 It shewed itself by cerv- 
anthropy, for he [Actason] fancied himself turned into a 
stag. 

Cervantic (ssivffi'nlik), a. [f. the name of 
Cervantes, author of Don Quixote.] Characteristic 
of or resembling the style of Cervantes. So Cer- 
va'ntist, a student or admirer of Cervantes. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) I. xii. 48 It was uttered 
with something of a Cervantic tone. iMa Traill Sterne 
iv. 36 Mr. Shandy is of course the Cervantic centre of the 
whole. 1881 At^naeum 19 Nov. eeVa Lockhart was by no 
means abreast of the Cervantists of his time. 

Cervantite (ssivse'ntsit). Min. [Named 1S56, 
from Cervantes (in Galicia, Spain) -t- -ite.] A 
native tetroxide of antimony (Sba04), or com- 
bination of antimonious and antimonic oxides, 
called also Antimony ochre, found as a crust or 
powder, or in pale yellow acicular crystals. 

1868 in Dana. 

OerYawnte, obs. f. Sebvant. 

II Cervelat (sgrvjla). Also cervelas, cervalet. 
[OF. cervelat (mod,F. ceyvelcLs"), a kind of shoit 
thick sausage, hence aisplied to the musical instra- 
ment, ad. It. cervellata sausage.] 

1 . (See quots.) 

3708 Kersey, Ceraelas(i!S \ a large kind of sausage. 1730-6 
Bailey, Cervelas, Cervelat tin Cookery) a large sort of 
Swsage, eaten cold, or in Slices. 177S so Ash. 

2 . (Also cervalet^ A short reed musical instiu- 
ment, resembling the bassoon in tone. 

1864 Wmster cites Warren. 

Cervical (sauvikal, swvui'kal), a. JPhys. [f. 
L. type *cervtcal-is (cf. cervtcal bolster), pertaining 
to the neck, f. cervix^ -icis', cf. F. cervicall\ 


1 . Of or belonging to the ceivix or neck. 

x68i tr. M'illis' Rem. Meet. Wks. Voc., Cervical, belonging 
to the neck. 1741 Monro Anat.[td. 21 106 They serve for the 
Passage of the cervical Veins. 1834 J. Forbes tr. Laennec's 
Dis. CJust 327 The mesenteric or cervical glands. i8jS6 
Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 109 A horse's £cull with its 
upper cervical vertebrae. 

b. Used in regard to other structures: seeCEBVix. 
x86o Tanner Pregnancy iL 54 A plug of viscid cervical 
mucus, 

2 . as = Cervical nerve, vertebra, etc. 

1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 369 The phrenic nerve is 
derived from the cervicala Blake Zool. 2 The cervicals 

are 7 in number. 

Cervlce, obs, form of Sebvioe. 

Cervicide (sauvisaid). rare. [ad. med, L. 
cerviclda, f. L. cerv-us stag : see -cide,] The kill- 
ing of a deer. 

[Cf. £1196 W. Novoburg Rer. Anglic, i. hi. (Rolls) 
I. 30 [Hen. 1]. in publicis animadveisiombus cervicidas ab 
homicidis parum discernebat.] 1864 Webster cites B. 
Taylor. _ 

Cervico- (saAvaikn). Phys. Assumed com- 
bining form of L. cervix, -itzVneck, as in cexvl:oo- 
bxa'cbial a,, belonging to the neck and arm ; 
cexvi:co-'bra*uclual a,, belonging to the branchiae 
and the neck ; cerviico-fa'cial a., belonging to 
the neck and face ; cerviico-sca'pular a., belong- 
ing to the neck and the shoulder-bone, etc. 

XS36-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 292/t A branch of the inferior 
or cervico-faclal division. x8^ E. Wilson Anat. Vade 
M. 40Z The Cervico-facial divides into a number of branches. 
1873 W. Aitken Sci. * Pr. Med. (ed. 6) II. 354 Cervico- 
brachial Neuralgia is located among the sensoiy twig.s of 
the brachial plexus. 

Cexvicose (sa'ivikjn's), a. rare—°. [ad. L. 
cei-vTcos-iis obstinate, f. cervix, -ids nedc; see -OSB.] 

‘ Having a hard, strong neck’ \Syd. Soc. Lex, 1881). 
Cemcnlate (ssiviki^^), a. rare~°. [f. L. 
cervicul-a, dim, of cervix -i- -ATE 2 .] ‘ Having a 

little or a short neck. Also, having a goitre ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881), 

Cervine (si'xvain), a. [ad. L. cervTn-us, f. 
cennes, cerva deer. In F. cervin,'\ Of or belonging 
to deer, or to the family Cervidse ; of the nature of 
or resembling deer. Also =5 cervine animal. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. VL 140 The solitary exception in 
favour of the cervines is at die Easter hunt. 1858 Beve- 
ridge Hist. India I. Introd. xx The Nepal stag, and many 
other varieties of the cervine tribe. x88o Dawkins 
Man iv. 88 The cervine antler . . becomes more complex, 
b. Of a deep tawny colour (see quot.). 
x866 Treas. Boi., Cervine, deep tawny, such as the dark 
part of a lion’s hide. 

Cervise, obs. form of SebviCe. 

Cervi'sial, a. humorous, [f. L. cervisia {cere- 
visid) beer + -ae.] Of or pertaining to beer. 

17. . Mock Ode in Boswell yohnson (1816) IV. 428 Cer- 
vimal coctor’s viduate dame. xBda Temple Bar IV. 473 
Differences, .anent sundry cervisial shortcomings between 
her husband and the vexed landlord of the Blue Posts. 

II Cervix (sa-zviks). Phys. [L.] The neck, 
esp. the back pait of the neck. Hence applied to 
a similar part in various organs, as the neck of the 
womb {cervix uteri), of the bladder {cervix vesicsi), 
of the thigh-bone (cervix femoris), and of a tooth. 
(cervix dentis, ‘ the line of junction between the 
crown and the fang ’). 

X741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 378 The Cervix of the Os 
Femoris has a great many large Holes. ifo6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. 1. 387/1 The cervix of thebladder js ofa compressed 
conical form, i860 Tanner Pregnancy ii. 7S. 

Cervyce, cervyse, obs. ff. Sebviob. 
t Cervylle, v. Obs.-’> [cf. OF. escerveler, f. 
cervelle the brains.] To remove or knock out the 
brains ; hence CeivyUer, one who does this. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 57 To Ceruylle, excerebrare. Ibid. A 
Ceruyller, excerebraior. 

Ceryl (sla-ril). Chetn. [£. Gr. /rij/ioy wax + -yi.] 
The hypothetic ladical (Car Hjg) of Ceryl or Ce- 
rotyl alcohol or cerotin, Ca^ Hjb O, a white solid 
waxy substance, melting at 79° C., obtained from 
ceryl cerotate or Chinese wax. Hence Ce-ryleue 
[see -ene], the same as Cebotenb (Cay PIsi) ; 
Cexy-lio a., of ceryl. 

1873 Watts Fownei Chem. 610 Ceryl Alcohol is obtained 
from Chinese wax. .This wax consists mainly of ceryl cero- 
tate, Ibid. (1877) II. 303 Ceryl cerotate . . yields cerotic 
acid and ceiyleneby dry distillation. 1879 — Diet. Client. 
I. 838 A solution of cerotate of potassium is obtained hold- 
ing cerylic alcohol in suspension. -The hydrate of ceryl.. 
forms a waxy substance melting at 79° C. 

Cerymony, .moyn, etc., obs. ff. Qbbbmony. 
Ceryn, Ceryows, obs. ff. Seab, Sbuious. 
Cesar, -ean, etc.: see Cm-. 

Cesare (sPzarz). Logic. [med.L.] A mnemonic 
term for the first mood of the second figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss and the 
conclusion are xmiversal negatives, and the minor 
a imiversal affirmative. 

1388 Fbaunce Lawiers Log. 105 b. 1838 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Logic xxii. I. 434 In the Second Figure the first mood 
IS Cesare, of which the formula is No P is M j But all 
S are M ; Therefore, no S is P. 


Cesare, obs. f. Sicee, strong drink. 
Cesarowitz, var. of Czabowitz, 

Cese, cesse, obs. ff. of Cease. 

Ceserera, var. of Sisebaea, a haid blow. 

+ Cesil. Obs. Some kind of fur. 

1492 Will of Bonne (Somerset Ho.) Gowne . . furrid w* 
Cesill wombes. 

Cesment, var. of Cessment, Obs. 
i*CeSOlfa. Obs. [f. C',J<7/,ya, names of musical 
notes : cf. Effauti\ The name of a musical note, 
the treble C, which was sol of the 6th hexachord 
and fa of the 7th. Cf. A be. 

0x325 Old Rng. Songin Rel. Ant. I. 291 The song of the 
cesolfa dos me syken sare. 

Cesone, obs. form of Season, Seisin. 
tCe'Spitate. Obs.rare-°. [ad. med.L. 
tdre to stumble, ‘said esp. of ahoise ’ (Du Cange); 
f. L. csespit-em turf,] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Cespitate, to stumble. ifo8 Phillips, 
Cestitate, to stumble, as it were to hit ones foot against a 
Turf. 

t Cespita’tion. Obs. [f. as prec. ; see -ation ] 
Stumbling ; sudden stoppage in a course. 
sb^'Si.'^KaASE.Dissiiasive Vind. (1655)1 Mr. Cottons clear 
cespitation on the threshold. X654 Trapp Comm. Ps. xxiti. 
3 Wherein I may walk . . without cessation or cespitation. 
1660 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 128 An instantaneous 
Asthma, together with a cespitation of the animal Spirits. 

Cespititious (sespiti-jas), a. [f. L, csspiti- 
ci-us made of turf +-0118.] Made of turf, turfen. 

X7. . Gough (T.) Height and breadth of the cespititious 
ramparts. X867 Burton Hist. Scot. (1873) 1. i. 33 It is 
called a cespititious wall. x88o — Reign ^ Q. Anne 111 . xiv, 
50 Redoubts or bastions, called ‘ csespititious as made out 
of the materials available on the spot. 

CeSpitOBe(se=Spit0n‘S), a. AlsoCj!ESFITOSE,q.V. 
Turfy, growing in dense tufts or clumps. 

1793 T. Martyh Lang. Botany s. v. Cespitosa planta, A 
cespitose or turfy plant has many stems from the same root, 
usually forming a close thick carpet. 1828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. II. 432 Cespitose ; branches short, erect, thick. 
1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 71 Crowded cespitose clumps. 
x8fo Vines Sachs' Bot. 380 Small cespitose Mosses which 
are very leafy and much branched. 

Cesplto so-, ceaspito'so-, combining f. of piec. 
= in a cespitose manner, cespitose and — . 

1846 Dana Zotph. (1848) 470 Arborescent or cespitoso- 
arborescent. Ibid. 452 Between the proper cespitose Madre- 
pores, and the cespitoso-arboriform. ibid. 325 Cespitoso- 
hemispherical. Ibid. 504 Cespitoso-ramose. 

Cespitous (se’spitDs), a. [f. L. csespit-em liirf 
+ -otJS : cf. mod.F. cespiteux, -euse in same sense.] 
Turfy, csespitose. 

1832 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Cess (ses), sb.'i- Also Sess(b. [The etymological 
spelling is Sesb, aphetic f. Assess sb. in same sense : 
the spelling cess, due app. to mistaken notion of 
the etymology, has been more or less established 
in some senses.] 

1 . An assessment, tax, or levy : in various spec. 
applications. 

a. A rate levied by local authority and for local 
purposes. Now superseded in general English use 
by 7'ate, but frequent dial . ; in Ireland it is still 
the official term. Church cess'. see quot. 1868. 

1531 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § i Diners and sundry Cesses, 
Scots, and Taxes. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 73 To ap- 
point . . what time the Sess should continue. 16^ Vestry 
BAs, (Surtees) 104 Received more for a cease of 2d, pound, 
iQf. zd. db. 01745 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 49 Unless when 
the parish cess was gathered. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) II I . xviii .374Acessor permanent composition for every 
plough-land. iMefj 'Bx'mPM. Ittgol, Leg (1877) 206 There's 
the rent and the rates and the sesses. 1851 Hr. Martineau 
Hist. Peace (1877) III. iv. ix. 35 The Tories were disposed 
to uphold the dues of the Churdi, even to the last penny of 
(phuich-cess. 1863 Possibil. Creation 93 Wehave our world 
lit up regularly without any lamp cess being levied. x868 
Pall Mall G. 29 June 3/1 “rhe Act of the 3 and 4 Will. IV, 
c. 37 . .abolished. . the church vestiy cess, as church rates in 
Ireland were then called. 1877 Holdemess Gloss. (E. D, S.) 
Cess, a parochial or municipal late. 
to. Scotland. The land tax. 

166a Sc. Acts (1820) VII. 409 Act in favour of [the Earls 
of Queensberxy and Annandale] for payment of a moneths 
Cesse advanced by them for the Shire of Dumfreis. 1678 
Ibid, VIII. 221. 1701 J. Law Comic, Trade 133 All 

extraordinary taxes as cess, pole, hearth-money, and such 
like grievous and unequal dutys. 1702 Land. Gae. No. 
382^2 An Act [Scotland] for a Supply of Ten Months and 
nalfs Cess upon Land-Rents, received the Royal Assent, 
c 1706 in .S';. Pasguils (1868) 388 From paying us our Darien 
Costs, By laying on cess, and new imposts. 2^46-7 Act 20 
Geo. II, c. 50 § 2 Their respective proportions of His 
Majesty’s cess or land tax. 

o, India. A tax levied for a specific object; 
often with prefixed word defining the object. 

x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. i. 309 With regard to 
the cesses or arbitrary taxes. X84X Elphinstong Hist. Ind. 
133 Various taxes and cesses, some falling directly on the 
land, and others more or less circuitously affecting the cul- 
tivator. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 584 Imposing addition^ 
taxes, .such as the road cess, the irrigation cess, the public 
works cess, and the education cess. 

't‘ 2 . Ireland. The obligation to supply the 
soldiers and the household of the lord deputy with 
provisions at prices ‘assessed’ or fixed by govern- 
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ment ; hence loosely used for military exactions 
generally. Obs. exc. Hut. 

1S71 Campion Hist. Ireland 11. x. (1633) 126 With sesse 
and souldionrs. ^ 1586 J, 'GaQVXs.Girald. IreL in Holinshed 
II. 144/2 Cesse is . . a prerogatiue of the prince, to impose 
vpon the countrie a certeine proportion of all kind of vittels 
for men and horsse, to be deliuered at a reasonable price 
called the queen’s price, to all and euerie such souldiors as 
she is contented to be at charge withall, and so much as is 
thought competent for the lord deputies house. 1596 Spen- 
ser State Irel. 56. i6is Davies Why Ireland, fyc, (1787) 
20 By their continual cess and extortion [p. 159 sess of sol- 
diers]. x6a8 tr. Camdeti's Hist. Eliz. 11. (i688j 219 Ceass. . 
is an Exaction of Victuals at a certain Rate or Price . . for 
the Maintenance of the Lord Deputie’s Houshold and 
Garrison-souldiers. i8ao Tomlins Laau Diet., Cesse or 
cease in Ireland, .for soldiers in garrison. 

+ 3. Assessment, valuation, estimation. In phrase 
out of all cesse. Obs. 

Marfrel. E^it. 49 This..ouerthro'n'eth the puritans 
out of all cesse. 1396 Skaks. i Hen. IV, n. i. 8 The poore 
lade is wrung in the withers, out of all cesse. 

4- Comb., ‘a& cess-gatherer, -payer', cess-tax = 2 . 

•sSm E. Peacock H.-W. Luic. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cess- 
getnerer, one who gathers a local tax. ‘ John Lockwood, th' 
cess-getherer's been for th' Court o’ Sewers rate.' x88o Edin. 
Rev. Jan. 135 {Ireland) The associated cess-payers are not 
chosen by election. 1882 J[. Taylor Sc. C&uencaiiers 180 
Renwick was brought to trial for teaching that it was un- 
lawful to pay the cess-tax. 

+ 0638, Obs. = Decease, q.v. 

14x9 Will of Thomas (Somerset Ho.) After }>e cesse of her. 

’I’ CesSy sh^ Obs. [var. of CEASE : cf. Cess ®.2] 

1. Cessation, interruption. 

1703 De Foe Orig. Power Petrie Misc. 135 If Power at 
any time meets with a Cess, if Government and Thrones 
become Vacant, to this Original all Power . . returns. 

2 . ^Cesseb 3 . 

1689 Pn^osals in 7/A Coll. Papers Pres, juncture of 
Affairs i This is a Cess of that nature thatrequires a Judg- 
ment to be made upon it. 

tCeSS, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [Etymology un- 
certain.] 

1. A peat-hog ; also a piece of peat, a turf. 

1636 R. James Her Lane. 308 deepe Lowe spongie 

mosses yet remembrance keepe Of Noah’s flood : on num- 
bers infinite Of firre trees swaines doe in their cesses light. 
1847 3 pil. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 100 This substance, .is dug 
and dried into small sods called ' turfs’ or ‘ cesses ’ for fuel. 

2. ‘ A space of ground lying between a drain or 
river and the foot of its hank ’ (E. Peacock N.- W. 
Line. Gloss., E.D.S.); a haugh. b, ‘The fore- 
shore of a drain or river ’ {Ibid.). 

1874 Anchohne Havigatioti Notice in E. Peacock N.-W. 
Line. Gloss, s. v,. The occupiers of the land adjoining the 
cesses of the Navigation . . are authorized to discharge all 
persons trespassing thereon. 

Cess (ses), j3.5 Anglo-Irish, p for success, or 
from Cess 1 sense 2 .] In phrase bad cess to = * bad 
luck to, evil befall ’. 

1859 Punch 17 Dec. Carlisle and Russell — bad cess to 
their clan ! i8m Lover Leg, 4- Stories (ed. to) 313 Bad 
cess to you, can't you say what you’re bid. 

tCess (ses),z».l Obs. exc. Hist, Also 5-8 Sess, 
6 cease, ceasse, [Etymologically spelt Sess, 
aphetic f. Assess ; see Cess 

1. trans. To determine the amount of (a tax, fine, 
or contribution ; also of rent, and the prices at 
which articles are to be sold) ; = Assess v, i. 

xfiag Ld. Berners .Fmirr. I. ccclxxxvii. 663 Assoone as the 
kyng was departed fro Paris, the commons rose in hamesse, 
and slewe all those that had ceassed the aydes., x53x-a 
Act 23 Hett. Vlll, c. 4 § 5 The same rates and prices^ to be 
named and cessed by them and euery of them by their dis- 
crecions. c 1590 in Seer. Mem. Earl Leicester (1706) 74 
Compelling the tenant to pay him new rent &whathe cessetn. 
ri6x3 Social Condit. People Anglesey (i860) 21 In some 
parts of the countrey, this mite was never cessed ; in other 
parts it was cessed, but never leavied. 1764 R. Burn Hist. 
Poor Laws 73 To sess, tax, and limit upon every such 
obstinate person, what sum the said person shall pay weekly. 

2. To impose (taxation, a fine, etc.) upon (a per- 
son or community) ; » Assess v. 2 . 

149s Act II Hen. VII, iv, Suche fynes and amerciamenti's 
as upon them shalbe cessid 1612 in Picton L'pool Munic. 
Rec. (1883) 1. 171 Diverse fynes and Amerciaments cessed 
UTOn him in Mr. Maior’s Court. 

3. Ireland. To impose (soldiers) upon a com- 
munity who are to support them at a fixed rate: 

x6xa Davies Why Ireland, 4 rc. (1787) 14a There was_ no 
means to maintain the army but by cessing the soldiem 
upon the subject, as the Irish were wont to impose their 
bonaught. x88o Burton . 17 Anne II. xvli. xyS None 
.. shall cosher, lodge, or cess themselves upon the inhabit- 
ants. 

4. To subject (a person, community, or property) 
to a contribution, tax, or fine ; to rate, to tax ; 
= Assess v. 3 , Also (Ireland) To subject to mili- 
tary exactions or requisitions ; cf. Cess sb.^ 2 . 

1494 Fabyan vii. 344 He prysonyd theym, and after sessyd 
theym at greuouse fynys. 1523 Lu. Berners Rroiss. I. ci. 
121 Yf I wolde sore cease you, ye shulde pay me xxx. or 
xl. M. scutes. Ibid. I. ccclxxxvii. 664 With their owne 
good wylles they ceased theymselfe to paye wekely a tenne 
thousande florence. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Winn. iv. ii, A 
man of two thousand a-year is not cess’d at so many 
weapons as he has on. 1652 T. May Old Couple in Dodsley 
(1780) X. 504, 1 shall be . . sess’d More to the poor. 1738 
Hist. View Crt, Exclieq, ii. ei If he did not come at 
all, then he was cessed for all the Lands he held. 1858 


Froudc Hist. Eng. II. mi. (L.) The English eamsons cessed 
and pillaged the farmers of Meath and Dublin. 

5. To estimate officiilly ihe taxable value of 
(property, land, etc.) ; to rate ; = Assess ». 4 . 

1598 Stow Surv. xv. (1603) 130 To the fifteene it is cessed 
at foure pound ten shillings. 

tCesS, Obs. Also 6 sese. [Variant of 
Cease v. ; after special senses of OF. cesser.] 

1. intr. To cease to perform a legal duty: cf. 

Cessavit. 

ifiSS Perkins Prof. Bh. v. § 374 (1642) 162 If there bee 
Lord Mesne and Tenant and the Tenant doth cesse. Ibid. 
§ 389. 168 If. . the Tenant take a wife and afterwards cesseth. 
1670 Blount Law Diet. s.v. Cessor, Where it is said the 
Tenant cesseth.. the Tenant ceaseth to do what he ought. 
X741 T. Robinson Gavelkind n. vi. 253 If a Tenant cessed 
to pay his Rent for two Years. 

2. trans. To cede, give up, surrender. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxii 259 They [are] to trans- 
port, cesse, and leaue eche kyng to other perpetuelly, al the 
right that they ought to haue in all these sayd thynges. 
Ibid. 258 We transport and sese all the right that we might 
have in any of these thynges. 
t Ce'SSaut, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cessant-em, 
pr. pple. of cessdre to Cease.] That ceases to act ; 
characterized by cessation or intermission. Hence 
Ce'ssantly adv., intermittently, at intervals. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. Ep. Ded., Such a way 
as renders even this cessant state in some sort active. 1701 
Howe Occas. Conformity Wks, (1834) 183/r As the cessant 
or diminished weight of such reasons shall allow. 1746 
Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 44, I personally knew a 
Gentleman, .who cessantly winked with one Eye. 
t Ce'SSate, Obs. rare. [f. L. cessat-, ppl. 
stem of cessare to Cease.] trans. To make to 
cease ; to put an end to- 

X70X EzVERLEvApoc. Quest. 33 That Variety ofBarbarous 
Nations, their taking Rome, Cessating the Western Empire. 

Cessation (ses^'/an). [ad. L. cessdtion-em, 
n. of action f. cessare to Cease. Practically treated 
as n. of action from Eng. cease ; see -atioh.] 

1. Ceasing, discontinuance, stoppage ; either per- 
manent or temporary. 

a 1400 Cov, Myst. 107 Withowte cessacion They crye. 
1580 North Plutarch (1676) 985 The Cessation of the 
Oracles. 16x3 G. Sandys Tram. 7 The cessation of traf. 
ficke with the Mahometans. 1628 Lc Grys tr. Barclay's 
Argenis 128 These are, as it were cessations from Armes, 
wifli which sometimes wee doe beguile our common griefs. 
1641 Baker Chron. Hen, VI an. 1450 (R.) Jack Cade affirm- 
ing no cessation of arms, unless the King in person would 
hear the grievances of the subject. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 
387 Alone^essation of discourse ensu'd. 1748 Anson Voyage 
III. i. 301 The cessation of the storm, xwfi Grant Burgh 
Sek, Scotl. II. V. 182 Cessation from work in all the schools. 

•fb. ellipt. = Cessation of or from arms (see in 
prec.) : suspension of hostilities ; armistice, tmee : 
also in comb, as cessaiion-bredker, Obs, 

1643 King's Cab, Opened in Select. Harleian Misc. (1793) 
353 The eminent inevitable necessity, which caused me to 
niake the Irish cessation. 1633 Holcroft Procopius ii. 46 
They gave Hostages for observing the Cessation. 1736 
Carte Ormonde II. 285 To join with general Preston for 
suppressing and reducing the cessation-breakers. 1735 — 
Hist. Eng. IV. 479 After the cessation for that county 
[Cheshire] and Lancashire had been annulled, 

•1* 2. A ceasing to hold office. Ohs. 

1460 Cafgrave Chron, 272 On Mihelmesse day, the Kyng 
. .red the Act of his Cessacion before these lordis. 1640 
Bp. Hall Episc, ii. § 12 If any Bishop .. shall there keep 
him against this decreed Cessation, Let him . . be barred 
from Communion, 

■j* 3. Desistence from action ; inactivity, idleness. 
1603 Florio Montaigne m. x. (1632) 376 They accuse my 
cessation, when as all the world was convicted of too much 
doing. 16x3 R, C. Table Alph., Cessatmi-, rest, idleness. 
1697DRYDEN Virg.Georg. 1. 109 The spent Earth may gather 
heart again ; ^d, better'd by Cessation, bear the Grain. 

II CesSSiVit (sestf^'vit). [Lat. 3 rd sing. perf. of 
Cease v.. Cess v? i.] A writ so called, 
originating in Stat. 6 Edw. L and abolidied by 3 
and 4 Wm.IV. (Seequot. andcf.CESSw.^, Cesseb.) 

1333 Perkins Prof. Bk, v. § 389 The Lord bringeth a 
Cessavit and doth recover. x6^ Tertnes de la Ley 30. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 232 The writ of cessavit : 
which lies, by the statutes of Glocester , .and of Westm. 2 
. . when a man who holds lands of a lord by rent or other 
services, neglects or ceases to perform his services for two 
years together. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet, s.v., If the lord 
distrains pending the writ of cessavit against his tenant, the 
writ shall abate. 

CesBe, obs. form of Cease, Seise. 

Cessement, var. of Cessment. Obs. 

Cesser (se'ssj). Also 6 ceasser, 6 , 9 (incor- 
rectly) cessor. [a. F. cesse}- to cease ; the infin. 
being used subst. as in trover, niisnofner.] 

1. Lmv. Ceasing (of a tenant) to pay rent, or 
perform legal duties, for the space of two years. 

1331 Dial. Laws of Eng. n. xxxiv. (1638) 122 The suffer- 
ance of the Abbot onely may disherit the house, as by his 
ceasser, 1333 Perkins Prof. Bk. v. § 389 (1642) 168 The 
cessor doth not lye in any act done by the husband, 1741 
T, Robinson Gavelkind iv. 43 The Lord may enter for the 
Cesser of his Tenant. 1733 Ckxsc Hist. Eng. IV. 21 Upon 
a Cesser in the king’s case, no leceipt for 100 years together 
would make it good or hinder the estate from being 
avoided. 

2. A coming to an end ; cessation, termination. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Cessnre, or cesser, ceasing, 


giving over; or departing from. 1844 Williams Real 
Prop. (1877) 412 If a proviso for cesser of the term should 
not be inserted in the deed by which it is created. 1883 
J. Payne iooi Hts. HI. 172 Wherefore it is God's gift 
to thee, for the cesser of thine ill fortune. 1884 Ld. 
Coleridge in Law Times Rep. 8 Mar, 48/1 There is a con- 
dition in the charter-party providing for a cesser of the 
liability of the charterers as soon as the cargo is on board. 
fS. Vacation of office, abdication; = Cession 2 . 
i68g Proposals in qtk Cell. Papers Pres, yunct, Ajff, 
I ’This seems to be a Cesser of this Government, and may 
amount to as much as if he had died. 1689 Consid. Succes- 
sion 4- Alleg. 6 To comprehend all lands of Cesser from 
the Government, whether by Death or otherwise. 

Cesser, var. of Cessor, Sessob. 

[Cesshery, error for Cosheby. 

CX380 J. Hooker Sh P. Carew in Archseol. XXVIII. 134 
Cessheties and cesses, and suche other Ireshe customes.] 

t Cessibi'llty. Ohs. [f. next : see -ity.] The 
quali^ of being cessible ; yieldingness, 

I 1643 Digbv Nat. Bodies ix. (1658) 92 If the subject stmeken 
be of a proportionate cessibility, it seemeth to dull and 
deaden the stroke. 1658 R. White tr. Digbfs Powd. 
Symp. (1660) 27 The density, and figure, of the descending 
body acting upon the cessibility of the medium. 

t Ce’Ssible, «■ Ohs. rare, [as if ad. L. ^ces- 
sibilis, t cess-us, pa. pple. of ced^re to yield ; see 
-iBiiB. Cf. ifith c. F. cessible ‘ that may be given 
up ’.] Yielding ; ready to yield or give way. 

1IS43 Digby Nat. Bodies ix. (1658) 93 If the parts of the 
strucken body be^so easily cessible, as without diflSculty 
the stroke can divide them, then it enters into such a body. 
Cessing (se’sig), vbl. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Cess 0.1 -h -ins 1.] The levying of a cess ; rating. 

1882 J. 1 'aylor Sc. Covenanters 30 Finings and cessings 
for causes for which there are no warrants. 

t Ce'ssingy ubl. sb:^ Obs, [f. Cess -h -ing i.] 

1. The ceasmg to perform legal duties ; = Ces- 
ser I. 

1370-8 Lahbarde Pereuab. Kent {1826) 498 The Lord, 
after such a Cessing, ought . . to seeke . . whether any dis- 
tresse may be found upon the Tenement, or No.. X64X 
Termes de la Z47 175 By this word Gavelet the Lord shall 
have the land for the cessing of the Tenant, 

2. Cession, surrender, abdication. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccliii. 328 The peple woundred 
of the cesyng and resygnyng of pope fehx to nycholas. 

3. Stopping, stoppage. 

13x2 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. x_9 Preamb., Oure seid holye Fader 
. .for the cessyng of the seid Scisme and errours hath, .sent 
for ayde. .into oure seid Sovereign Lorde. 

II Cessio bonorum (L. ‘ cession of goods ’) = 
Cession 3 b : in ii?. Law, a legal proceeding by 
which a debtor is entitled to be free from imprison- 
ment, if innocent of fraud, on surrendering his 
whole means and estate to bis creditors. 

Sc, Newspr. {heading) Bankruptcies and Cessio Bonorum. 

Cession (se’Jon). [a. F. cessiem, ad. L. cession- 
em, f, cessus, pa. pple. of ced^e to yield.] 

+ 1. The action of giving way or yielding : a. to 
physical force or pressure. Obs. 

X626 Bacon Sylva § 354 They both [Flame and Air] have 
quickness of Motion, and facility of Cession, much alike. 
z66o Boyle New Exp. Phys.ddech. i. 36 It is the equal 
pressure of the Air on all sides upon the Bodies that are in 
It, which causes the easie Cession of its parts. 1693 Tyrrell 
Law of Nat, 32 That Cession or giving place to each other, 
which is so necessary for the performance of their motions, 
tb. to moial force, persnasiou, or temptation. 
160J Schol, Disc, agst. Antichr. ii. vi. 50 Certaine cessions 
of the godly, who yelded even to the very doing of certaine 
things imposed on them. 16x2 Bacon Vain-glory, Ess. 
(Arb.) 464 Excusations, cessions, modesty it seTfe well go- 
ueined, are but arts of ostentation. 

•1* 2, The vacating of an. office either by retire- 
ment or deatli ; a ceasing to hold office- Obs. 

i6oSBp. J. TLsaaSemn, S. MarfsOxf. 3 There are two per- 
sons, Dauid and Salomon, and accordingly two partes, first 
the cession or decease of the one, secondly the succession 
and supply of the other. 1683 Brit. Spec. 65 By the Cession 
of many little Princes, these Petty Kingdoms were united, 
and greater Monarchies created. 1718 Hickes & Nelson 
f Kettlewell t, ix, 31 The Fellowship, .vacant by the Ces- 
sion of Mr. John Radcliffe. 1738 Warburtoh Div, Legat, 
(1741) II. 408 The cession was in consequence of his [God's-] 
own declaration to Samuel. 

b. Eccl. Law. ‘ One manner of vacating or void- 
ing an ecclesiastical benefice * ; see quots, 
xfi4x Termes de la L& 50 When an Ecclesiasticall person 
is created Bishop, or when a Parson of a Parsonage taketh 
another Benefice without dispensation or otherwise not 
qualified . .their first Benefices are. .said to become void by 
cession. X809 Tomlins Law Diet., Cession, in the case of 
bishops does not take place till conseciation. 

3. The action of ceding, or sui rendering to 
another, rights, property or anything to which one 
has a title or claim ; also giving up anything in 
compliance with a demand ; concession. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 67 Cessyone, cessio, ^ c x6ao Swin- 
burn Sp<msa& (1686) 179 Who . . hath no direct action . . 
without Cession, or ^ant first made by the Proctor. 1773 
Johnson in Boswell (1831) III. 106 Not.. that you had per- 
sonally made any cession of the rights of your house. 1788 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) II. 438 They will make great 
cessions to the people, rather than small ones to the parlia- 
ment. 1848 Arnould Mar. Ittsur. in. vi. (1866} II. 858 If 
notice of abandonment have been duly given, a deed of 
cession, or formal transfer, is unnecessary. 1S67 Freeman 
Norm. Cenq. (1876) I. iv. 238 Notwithstanding his former 
cession of his rights. 
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b. Civil Law. The voluntary surrender by a 
debtor of all his effects to his creditors. (L. cessio 
bonomm.') 

x 6 as Malynes Ahc. Law-MercA, 429 The jnanner of 
Cedere bonis, or to make cession of goods, is verie hainous, 
and of nonderfull disgrace. 1731 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The 
Cession originally carried with it a mark of infamy, and 
obliged the person to wear a green cap or bonnet._ tj 6 S 
Blackstone Comm, II. 473 , 1 mean the law of cession, in- 
troduced by the Christian emperors ; whereby^ if a debtor 
ceded, or yielded up, all his fortune to his creditors, he was 
secured from being dragged to a gaol. 

c. The ceding, giving up, or ‘ handing over ’ of 
a portion of tenitoiy to another ruler or state. 
Sometimes concr. a portion of territory surrendered. 

jfeS Temple Let. Ld. Treasurer, Sept. (R.) To wiite 
. . about the . . cession of Maestricht. 1^72 Fenhaut Toitrs 
Scott. (1774) 2cn Content to mr^e a cession of the islands to 
Ale.\ander III. 1803 Wbllingtoh Let, in Gurw. Dfsp, I. 
624 The troops which are hereafter to occupy the Marhatta 
cessions to the southward. 1862 Ln. Brougham £rit. Const. 
Ap;). iiL 432 All treaties for any cession or exchange of 
territory must be ratified by the Legislature. 1879 Lubbock 
Addr. Pol. ^ Educ. i. 9 We reluctantly consented to accept 
the cession, of the Fiji Islands. 

^Misused for Cessatiom". 

cxSoa K. White Retu. (1837) 4°7 ^ gulden age and its 
cession. 

II CessionaiTe. [F., f. fmw«=prec.} =next 2. 

i88x Daily Tel. i Feh., The party interested, his succes- 
sors, cesdonaires, or legal representatives. 

Cessionaxy (se-fanati). [ad. med.L. ctssiajt- 
dri-us, f. L. cessio {bononm'i yielding up of goods : 
see -ABT.] 

1 1 . A bankrupt who makes cessio bononm. Obs. 

x6ii CoTGs., Cessiotmaire, a cessionarie ; one that aban- 
dons^ or glues vp his goods, .who though hee loosedi his 
credit thereby, yet is hee not held so base as a bankrupt, 
xdga Sherwood, A cessionarie Bankerout, which renounceth 
his goods in open court, cessionaire. [Similarly in Bailey, 
Johnson, and mod. Diets, as adj:\ x^4 Falle Jersey iv. 
TIT The^last Creditor is asked whether he will substitute, 
or put himself in the place of the Cessionary. 

2 . One to whom an assignment has been legally 
made ; an assignee. 

1754 Erskihe Sc. ZaawfiBop) 342 He who grants 

the assignation is called the cedent, and he who receives it, 
the assignee or cessionarj'. x8x8 Colebrooke Oblig, ^ 
Contacts I. 2x0 The right passes . , from, the cedent to the 
cessionary. x88o Muirhead Gains ii. § 35 The cessionary 
becomes heir just as if the inheritance had devolved upon 
him by operation of law. 

t Ce'ssiouer. Sc. Obs. Also 6-7 -ar, -are. 
[f. as prec.] The person to whom a cession of pro- 
perty is legally made; an assignee; ==Cessionaiit. 

X491 Acta DpmtH. A udit, 158 (Jam.) As Cessionare and as- 
signay to Sebir Andrew Purves. xsfis A berdeen Ree. V. 26 
(Jam.) His assignay, cessionar & donatour. x6^ Z, Boyd 
in Zioils Flowers (1855] App. 24/1 My lawful cessioners and 
assigneyes. 

t Ce'SSive5 a. Obs. rare, [f. L. cess~ ppl. stem 
of cedlre to yield + -ivb.] Of a yielding qnality. 

X678 R. Russell Geber ni. n. 1. x. 168 Softness by Sul- 
phur is Cessive, but Softness by Argentrive is Extensive, 
t Ge'SSiaeilt. Obs. Also 6 oesm-, 7 ceas-, 
ceassement. [var. spelling of Sesbmeht, aphetic 
f, Assebsment.] =3 Assessment. 

e XS40-X660 [see Sessubnt], 1584 Veshy Bks. (Surtees) 
16 Item receaved a cesment for mending the leades,xiij«. 
vjZ 16x3 R, C. Table Alfh. (ed. 3) Cessetttent, tribute. 
x6ax Molle Camerar, Lro, Libr. u. xii, 1x3 The Tholousans 
. . inade_^ a great ceassement of money, which was gathered 
and leuied, but with great difficultie. xdgs Vestry BAs, 
(Surtees) 97 A ceasment of sex penns a pound. 1645 Mar. 
tin's Echo in Prynne Diseov. New Blazing-Stars 44 Is it 
not you that pay all the Taxes, Cessements, and oppressions 
whatsoever. x7ax-33 Strype Eccl, Mem. II. i. n. ii. a6i 
To put their said oidier and cessemeiit in writing. 

+ Ce'ssor Obs. Also 6 -ar, -er. [f. Cess »,i 
-\r -EB, -OE.] One who determines the amount of 
a cess ; = Assessor $ a. 

1565-78 Cooper Thesaitr., Censor, a cessar; one that 
valueth or mustreth, 1580 Hollybamd Treas. Fr. Tong 
Cettseiir, a Cesser. xs8o North Plutarch (1676) 221 The 
Sessors of the People. XS96 Spenser State Irel. 505 The 
corruption of victuallers, cessors and purveyors. 

Cessor ^ (se’spi, -ai). Law, ff. Cess 0.2 -f- - ok.] 
* 7*7 " 5 * Chambers Cycl., Ctssor, in law, one dilatory, and 
deunquent in his duty or service, and is liable to have the 
writ Cessavit brought against him. 1809 Tomlins ZnwDrW, 
Cessor, erron. f. Cesses. 

Cesspipe (se'sipaip). [f. cess in Cesspool + 
Pipe.] A pipe for carrying off the overflow from 
cess-pools, sinks, or drains. 

Cesspit (^‘Sipit). ff. as prec. + Pit.] = A pit 
for the reception of night-soil and refuse ; a midden. 

1864 R A Arnold Cotton Fam, 440 The deep ces^ool 
system, is bad enough, but the middens or cesspits of the 
cotton districts are a very jgreat deal worse. 1884 Law 
*9 Apr. 2^0/2 The defendant, owning one 
well, began to use it as a cesspit. 1887 Melbourne Daily 
Telep-afk, A sum . . flung yearly into the cesspit of thw 
single vice ! 

Cesspool (se'Sipx^). Forms; 7 oest-, 9 sus-, 
seas-, 8- cesspool. [Of uncertain derivation, 

T^ form cesp^ttlle has suggested connexion or popular 
contusion, wth Suspiral breathing hole, air-hole, ventilator, 
q.y. Thefornx«iMo£L ifgenuine(compared with the dial. 
ast, a cesspool in Halliwell) has suggested that the initi^ 
element may be a contraction of cestern, Cistern, or at 


least that it has at some time been associated by popular 
etymology with that word. Prof. Skeat compares the form 
susfool with the dial, words suss ' ho^ash soss ‘ anything 
dirty or muddy ’ (Halliwell); others have proposed deriva- 
tion from Cess sb.^ bog. More suitable is that from It. cesso 
privy (: — L, secessits ^ace of retirement, privy, drain), esp. 
as this is also commonly used for cessino the solid contents 
of the cesso, 'materie grosse che si cavano dalle cloache 
delle case, che servano per ingrasso del terreni * Qa Crusca). 
The spelling sess-pool taken with the essential meaning of 
a 'pool for the retention of sediment', might indicate con- 
nexion with L. sedere, sess-tim in sense ‘to sink, settle 
down '. But all these are merely suggestions, calling for 
further evidence.] 

1 . A small well or excavation made in the bottom 
of a drain, under a grating, to collect and retain 
the sand or gravel carried by the stream. 

[1583 in Bacon Annalls of Ipswiche (1884) Cesperalle 
to be made for stopping of fiithe by the brooke.] 

X67X Act Common Council Land. 27 Oct. Ps. 18 A Fall or 
Cestpool of convenient bigness shall be made . . to evei y 
Grate of tlie Common Sewer. . to receive the Sand or Gravel 
coming to the same, so to prevent the choaking thereof. 
1823 F. Nicholson Pract. Build. 592/2 Sesspool, or Cess- 
pool, a deep hole or well, nnder the mouth of a drain, for 
the reception of sediment, etc., by which the drain might be 
choked. 

2 . A well sunk to receive -the soil from a water- 
closet, kitchen sink, etc.; properly onewhich retains 
the solid matter, and allows the liquid to escape. 

It is sometimes built dry, so that the water escapes by per- 
colation through the joints of the stone or brickwork into 
the surrounding soil, or it is built in mortar, and a drain 
formed to cany off the surplus water from near the top of 
it. (Gwilt.) 

2782 PJiil. Treats. LXXII. 364 We^ estimated the fall of 
the drain, from the eastern sink . . to its termination in the 
cess-pool < . at two feet. 1815 T. Forster Atmospheric 
Phettom. (ed. 2) 150 The smell of drains and suspools. 2850 
Kingsley Alt. Locke (1876) ix The horrible stench of the 
cesspools. x86o Fiesse LeA. Ghent. Wonders 98 [It will] 
render harmless the most o&nsive cesspool or drain. 

b, (See quot.) 

2872 Daily News 16 Dea, In Yorkshire effluvium-traps 
are frequently called cess-pools. 1883 Parkes Pract. Hy- 
giene (ed. 6) X. 367 The common Mason's or dip-trap and 
the notorious D trap both of which are simply cess-pools. 

8, Jig. (Cf. sink, common sewer, etc.) 

_ i837CARLYLE^r.if£W.iu. v.i. (L.)The cesspool of agio, now 
in a tune of paper money, works with a vivacity unexampled. 
Z864 Soc. Sti. Rev. 52 Australia refuses again to be made 
a moral cesspool for England. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 
23s Seneca., speaks of Rome as a cesspool of iniquity. 

Hence Cesspoolage [cf. drainage, sewera^. 
rare. 

1852 MAvHEWiwirf. Zai. (ed. 2) II. 491 (Hoppe) Two 
modes of removing the wet refese of the Metropolis . . sewer- 
age and.,cesspoolage. By ihe system of cesspoolage the 
wet refuse of a household is collected in an adjacent tank, 
and, when the reservoir is full, the contents are removed to 
some other part. 

tCe‘SSTire. Obs, rare. [f. Cess 0.2 + -uee.] 
a. Cessation, end. b. =Cbsseb, 

2607 W. S. Puritan r. (L.) Since the cessure of the wars, 
1 have spent a hundred crowns out of purse, 1809 Tomlins 
Law ZI£^. s.v. Cessavit, In other cases the heir may not 
bring this writ for cessure in the time of his ancestor. 

Oessyone, obs. form of Session. 

Cest, ceste. [r- ceste, ad. L. cestus^ = 
CestusI. 

*S77.®Anmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1619) ito Of Cestes or 
Wedding Girdles. x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas, Magnif. 
949 And thy brest Glrd’st with a rich and odoriferous cest. 
*675 COTTON Poet. Whs. (1765) 203 Mercury.. 'V^ips me 
away her am'rous cest. 1^8 Phillips, Cest, a Marriage 
Girdle. X746 Collins Ode Poet, Character ITlo whomprepar d 
and bath d in heaven. The cest of amplest power is given. 

Fraser's M ag. XXVI. 80 The Graces' charm-conferring 
cest Seems bound around her flower-tipp’d breast, 
t Ceste. Obs, [a. "F. ceste.'] =Cbstus 2 . 
x6x6 Holyday Persius 321 They &d array their arms and 
hands with the cestes, which were made of the hide of the 
buffle. .fill’d with lead within. 

Cestern(e, obs. form of Cisxeen. 

* 1 * Cestes. Obs. rare—\ The game of chess. 

1578 Florio First Fmiies 8, I can play at Gardes, at 
wse, at Tables, at Cestes [It. seacchi]. 

Cestoid (se'stoid), a. and sb. Also cestode. 
[mod. f. L. cest-tis (see Cestus i) -i- -otd. Cf. F. 
cestoide, and mod.L, Cesfoidea, given to an order 
of Entozoa by Zeder in 1808.] 

A. ac^. Ribbon-like ; a term applied to certain 
intestinal worms, as the t^e-worm. 

X836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IL 237/1 The ovaries in the 
most simple of the Cestoid worms . . are situated in the 
Mntre of each joint. 2864 Jntell Observ, No. 33. 106 
Cestoid paiasites are not common amongst leptiles. i 8 m 
Rolleston Anim. Life 237 The cestode many -jointed 
tapewoims. 

B. sb. A worm of this kind. Also attrib. The 
mod.L. Cestoidea is sometimes used as plural. 

^^SlJ’snay Cycl. IX. 461/2 The Cestoid order of Kntozoa. 
1859 Todd Cycl, Anat. V. 27/2 All these cestoids are com- 
plete animals. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 252 Not being 
developed except in Ae cestoid stage. 2876 Beneden 
Anim. Parasites go Difierent Cestoidea, or tape-worms. 
tCe'Ston. Obs. [=F. ceston in same sense; 
deriv. of ceste, CbstosI] =CESTUBf. 

*583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 129 Venus . . Posthaste to 
Imue God Vulcan's ayde, Solde him her Gemmes, and Ceston 
therewithal!. xs|Bt^PEBt&ArraigMn. Paris iiuvi, Mercury. 
Venus, give me your pledge. Venw. My ceston, or my 


fan, or both ? c x6xx Chapman Iliad xiv. 181. x6^8 Herrick 
Hesper., Obereu’s Palace, Citherea’s ceston, which All with 
temptation doth bewitch. 

_ II Cestracion (sestr^i'sipn). Zool. [mod.L., 
invented by Cuvier ; cf. Gr. teloTpa name of a kind 
of fish, alscJ Kitfrpos sharpness, and d/nj point.] A 
kind of shark now peculiar to Australia ; the Port 
Jackson shark. It has sharp teeth in front, and 
flat pavemenl-like teeth behind, and has a spine 
in front of each dorsal fin. 

2876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol.xni. ■^20 Shark-like genera 
resembling the cestracion of Australian seas. 

Cestraciout (sestrr^'sipnt), sb. and a. Zool. 
[f. prec.; cf. anodon, -ont, etc.] Belonging to 
the family of fishes of which the Cestracion is the 
representative. Used also as sb. 

2847 Carpenter Zool § 589 The teeth, .not so much flat- 
tened as those of the Cestracionts. 2862 Dana Man. Geol 
^6 The Cestraciont family of sharks. 2863 A. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. xiv. 230 Many of the Flacoids are Cestraciont fish, 

t Ce'stred, se'stred, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [Cf. 
0'S..peostrod,'M.'E..pestred darkened: seeTniSTEE.] 
Obscured, made dark. 

<1x300 E. E, Psalter lxxm[iv]. eo Ful-filled er ]ini \>z. Pat 
sestrede er jyulg. obsenrati stait] in mirkenes Of ertne. 
/bid, cxxxviii[ix]. 22 For mirkenesses, alle ]>at be, Noght 
cestred sal be [uou obscterabuntttr] fra Jie. 

Cestren, -otx, obs. ff. Cibtebn. 

Cestriau (se’strimi), a. [f. Cester, C easier, OE. 
forms of Chester-^ -tan ] Of or pertaining to the 
city of Chester or to Cheshire. 

*7^ J- Philips Splendid Shilling, A Cargo o( famed 
Cestnan Cheese. ifo5 Southey Azt. xviii, Holy 

Dee Through Cestrian pastures rolls his tamer stream. 

II Ce'Striu. Obs. [F. cestrin ‘ a kind of yellow 
stone whereof beads are made’ (Cotgr. i6ii). 

_ The original of the passage in Rabelais does not speak of 
it as a stone, and French writers have suggested that it 
may have been the resin of the Socotrine aloe, med.L. 
aloes dcatrinad 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais ii. xxi, Her Patenotres. .made of 
a kind of yellow stone called Cestrin, 

tCe'stuan, a. [f. Cestu-sS+.an.] Of 
or pertaining to a boxer’s cestus. 

2722 Brit. Apollo HI. No. 244. a/x To prevent Cestuan 
Knocks and Bruises. 

II Cestui (se'stwf). Also 6-8 cestuy, pi. ces- 
tuis. [AF., OF. cestui (demonstr. pron.) that 
person, orig. only accusative (nom. cest) late L. 
ecce istum, with analogical final after ctii, lui : cf. 
celui^ A person, or the person (who), he (who). 
Only in phrases: 

Cestui que {qui) trust, cestui que use, moie fully 
cestui a que use {^^al use de qui) le trust est crle : 
the person for whose benefit or use anything is 
given in trust to another. 

Cestui (a) que vie', he on whose life land is held, 
or the person for whose life lands, tenements or 
hereditaments are gi’anted. 

Cestui que is also used attrib. as sb., and cestui 
que rise as the name of a procedure, 

* 4 SS Perkins Prof. £k. viii. § 579 When freehold or in- 
heritance of Lands, tenements, etc,, .are devised by cestuy 
que use. 267o_ Blount Law Diet,, Cestui gni vie (in true 
French, Cestui a vie de qui), is he for whose life any Land 
OT Tenement is granted, mxa Aut 13 Anne c. 13 § 4 in 
Oxf. ^ Comb. Enactm, 61 Such person or persons as they 
have reason to believe to be the cestuyque trust of the 
^vowson. 2789 Bentham Prittc. Legist, xviii. § 25 note. 
The phrase in mil length would run in some such manner 
as this, cestuy al use de qui le trust est cr66 : he to whose 
use the trust or benefit is created. In a particular case a 
cestuy que trust is called by the Roman Law fidei-commis- 
sarius. 2809 Tomlins Law Diet., Cestni qne use, he to 
whose use any other man is enfeoffed of lands or tenements. 
* 8^4 Wiliams Real Prop. (1877) so The person for whose 
life the land is holden is called the cestni gue vie. 2853 
Yr'UKKSOaPennsylv. Digest II. 781 If a trustee invest trust 
money in land, the cestni qui trust may at his option accept 
the land or refuse it. 2858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. 
Prop. Law XXL 159 There are few social questions of more 
importance than . . the relation between trustees and their 
cestuis gue trust . . or the persons for whom they are trustees. 
2859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. ii, II, iii. 79 A great many 
cestuique trusts. 

II Cestus ^ (se'st^s). Also cestos. [L. cestus, 
ad. Gr. uearbs ; properly vbl. adj., ‘ stitched ’.] 

A belt or girdle for the waist ; particularly that 
worn by a bride in ancient times. 

sfaq Bullhtger's^ Decades (2592) 236 For Cestus signi- 
fieth the Marriage girdle which the Bride did weare. 2736 
DAiiEy (.Foiai), Cestus, a Marriage^iidle, that of old Times 
the Bnde used_ to wear, and the Bridegroom unloosed on 
the Wedding-night. 2778 Sir N. Wraxall North. Courts 
(W xrsaw\ The_ princess wore round her waist a girdle or 
cestus of silk, nine inches broad : it is the zone of the Greeks 
nnd is still worn in Wallachia, 2870 L’Estrange Miss 
Mitford I. ii. 40 To complete the set of amethysts by a 
bandeau and tiara, a cestus for the waist. 

b. spec. That of Aphrodite or Venus. 

<22662 Holyday fuvenal 230 Like the outragious love of 
Jupiter to Juno, effected by the csstus, or girdle of Venus., 
M It IS in Homer, Iliad 18. 1709 Steele & Addison Tatler 
No. 247 p 3. 2722 Addison No. 425 P 4 Venus, with- 
out any ornament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own cestus. 2850 Leitch tr. Malles Anc. Art ^ 376. 474 
She also appears half-draped, girding herself with the cestus, 
on coins of Domitian, 
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c.fig. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dyitig iii. § 6 (L.) As soon as 
that cestus [of lust and wanton appetite^ that lascivious 
girdle, is thrown away, then the reins chasten us. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xxi. iii 295 The brightest jewel in 
the cestus of Polish Liberty is this right of confederating. 

II Cestus 2 (se'st&3. [a. L. cmsitts, commonly 
regarded as anomalously f. ceedere to strike ; perh. 
it was an incorrect spelling of cesius girdle, band, 
ligature : see prec.] 

A contrivance consisting of thongs of bull-hide, 
loaded with strips of iron and lead, and wound 
round the hands. Used by Roman boxers as a 
protection and to give greater weight to the blows. 

1734. tr. Rollin’s Ane. Hist. (1B27) I. 76 The Cestus was a 
kind of gauntlet, or glove, made of straps of leather, and 
plated with brass, lead, or iron. 1791 Cowper Iliad xxiit. 
774 For thou shalt wield The csestos . . never again. 1807 
Robinson Arclmol. Grseca in. xx. 323 The hands and arms 
of the combatants were, .surrounded with thongs of leather 
called cestus. 1S70 Bryant Iliad 11 . xxiii. 369 Since thou 
wilt wield No more the cestus. 

Cestvaen, var. of Cistvabr. 

Cesun, obs. form of Season, Seisin. 

Cesure : see C^suba. 

Get-, f. L. c^us, Gr. Af^Toi whale, is used to form 
names of a series of chemical substances derived 
from spermaceti, i. e. sperma ceti whale’s sperm. 
The chief are Cetane (srtF'm), the paraffin of the 
hexdecyl or cetyl series, Cji Hg,, a colourless liquid. 
Catena (srtfm), the olefine of the same series 
(Cl, H3,\ formerly called Cetylene, a colourless oily 
liquid. Ce'tlc a., of the whale, or of spermaceti : 
applied to what was supposed to be a peculiar 
acid resulting from the saponification of cetin, but 
which has been ascertained to be only a mixture of 
margaric acid and cetin. Cetin [st'timl, im- 
properly cetine, a white crystalline fatty substance 
(C3, H« 0 ) forming the essential part of sper- 
maceti, and used in the manufacture of candles. 
Cetine (sf'tain), the ethine or acetylene member 
of the cetyl series (ChHs,) also called Htxdecine, 
and formerly Ceienylene, a colourless liquid lighter 
than water. Cetyl (sj 'til), the hydrocarbon radical 
(Cu Hjs), assumed to exist in Cetic acid, and the 
other members of the Cetyl, or Cetylic series : 
among these are Cetyl or Cetylic Alcohol, a white 
crystalline substance (Cu Hga-OH), also called 
ethal ; cetyl hydride— Cetane j cetyUsalt any salt of 
cetyl, as cetyl-acetate, cetyl-palmitate. Ce*tylar 
mime (see quot.). Ce'tylate, a compound of 
cetyl with a base, as potassium cetylate. Ce'ty- 
lene = Cetene, Cetylic a., of cetyl, as in Cetylic 
alcohol, Cetylic acid=i Cetic acid. 

xSyx Watts Diet. Chem. ist Supp. 421 *Cetane or Cetyl 
hydride is one of the constituents of American petroleum. 
X884 AtheTtxum 699/1 Cetane (boiling at 278°). X838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 322 This new substance has 
been distinguished by Dumas and Peligot by the name of 
^cetene. It is a colourless oily liquid, which stains paper. 
x8a6 Henry Bletn. Chem. 1840) II. 405 Cheyreul separated 
a substance, which he terms ^cedc acid. It is a white solid, 
fusible at nearly the same point as spermaceti. X836 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXIX. 310 One of three acids, either the oleic, 
inargaritic, or cetic; the first being contsuned in oils, the 
second in animal fats, the third in spermaceti. 1836-9 
Todd Cycl. Anal. 11. 334/1 It deposits the purified sperma- 
ceti in white crystalline scales, and in this state, Chevreul 
terms it * Cetine. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 724 
It has nearly the feel of cetin. 1876 Harley Afo/. Med. 
794 Nearly pure cetin obtained, mixed with oil, from the 
head of the sperm whale. x868 Royle & Headland Mat. 
Med. (ed. 5) 750 Ethal is also called Cetylic Alcohol, for it 
seems to be the hydrated oxide of a radical called ^'cetyle. 
1873 Watts Fownes' Chejn. 610 Cetyl alcohol, or Ethal, is 
a iraite crystalline mass, which melts at about 50°. 1850 
Daubeny Atom. The. vii. fed. 2! 22^ Spermaceti is a com- 
pound of cetylic acid with the oxide of cetyle. 1863-79 
Watts Diet. Chem, 1. 840 *Cetylamines . . bases formed by 


C H, a consonantal digraph, which in various 
languages (e. g. Welsh, Spanish, Bohemian) 
is treated as a distinct letter, placed in the Alphabet 
after C. In English it is not so treated formally, 
but in its characteristic and proper sound (tj) which 
it has in all native words, it practically tnids an 
additional symbol to the alphabet. It has, how- 
ever, in English other values ; viz, those in chyle, 
and champagne, which might be expressed other- 
wise by k and sh ; and that in loch, which occurs 
only in Scotch, Welsh, or foreign words. 

The combination CH was foreign to native Roman 
spelling ; it was introduced to represent the Greek 
aspirate or affricate X (as 0 , were similarly re- 
presented by TH, PH). In Latin practice, how- 
ever, simple c was often substituted, e. g. x^P^V^f 
charta, carta, chserephyllum, caere- 

folium, and this represented the actual pronun- 
ciation, for in the development of the Romanic 
languages, ch in popularized words was treated 
VoL. H, ' 


the substitution of cetyl in place of hydrogen in a molecule 
of ammonia. x88a Aihetixum 27 Nov. 713/1 The authors 
..have thus prepared aluminic mechylate..*^cetylate, etc. 
1864 H. Spencer Biol. 1.6 *Cetylene is a liquid which boils 
at 527°. exMs Letheby in Che. Sc. I, 97/2 A fatty acid 
{*cetyiic), which fuses at 131°. 

II Cetacea (sfte‘‘Jia), sh. pi. Zool. [mod.L., 
f. cetus, a. Gr. whale ; see -ace a.] 

The order of marine Mammalia containing the 
whales and their congeners. 

X830 Lvcll Princ. Geol. 1 . 151 The bones of whales and 
other cetacea. X833 Bell Hand ted. 3) no In the 

Cetacea . . we have mammalia unprovided with hind feet. 
i86s GossE_Z.rt«rf tf- Sea {18741 168 [Foraminifers and Dia- 
toms] constitute the princip^ sustenance of the giant Ceta- 
cea. 

CetaceCin (sxtei'Jian), a. and sh. Zool. [f. prec. 
-h -AH (see -acean), forming a sing, to prec,] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Cetacea. 

1830 Dana Geol. App. L 722 Fragments of other cetacean 
bones. 1831 _D. Wilson Prah. Arm. (1863) I. ii. 49 The 
cetacean remains lay above the highest tide level. 

B. An animal belonging to the Cetacea [to which 
woid this supplies a singular). 

x836_Todd Cycl. Atmt 1, 562/1 The horizontal position of 
the tail-fin at once distinguishes the cetacean from the fish. 

CetaceOTlB (s/t^i-Jss), a. Zool. Also 7 ceta- 
cious, (erron.) setaceous, [f. as prec. ; see 
-AOEOUa.] Belonging to the order Cetacea ; of the 
whale kind, of the nature of the whale. 

x^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 203 Cetacious and carti- 
lagineous fishes. 1660 Boyle Hew Exp. Phys.-Mech. Di- 
gress.^ 37a Such [fishes] as are not Setaceous . . have not 
Respiration, properly so call'd. X739 B. Stillingflect 
Misc. Tracts^ (1762) 84 The cetaceous fish have warm blood, 
and they bring forth their young alive, and suckle them. 
xSaa Binglet Anim. Biog. (18x31 1. zp The Cetaceous Ani- 
mals. .Linnmus's seventh Order of Mammalia 
irausf. x86a B. Taylor Home fy Ahr. Ser. ii. 418, I sus- 
pected a huge cetaceous mirthfulness behind this repose. 

t Ce'taries, sb. pi. Obs. [app. ad. L. cetarius 
pertaining to fish, sb. a fishmonger, f. cetus sea- 
monster, whale.] Provisions of the nature of fish. 

x66x Lovell Anim. ^ Min. 196 Cows, Asses, Doggs, 
Dog-fishes, and all cetaries salted have made many Idiots, 
Gete^ (sft). [a. OF. cete, fem., ad. L. cetus 
whale, in pi. cete neut. a. Gr. ici\T-q, Krirea whales ; 
see quot. 1802.] A whale, a sea-monster. 

c xaio Bestiary 513 in O. E. Misc. 16 Dis cete Sanne hise 
chaueles lukeS. X398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. xin. xxvi. 
(1495) 463 The whsile is callyd Cete. tSoa Binglby Anim. 
Biog. (18x3) I. 22 Cete or Whales. 1854 Badham Halieut. 
205 This real cete of a scomber measured thirty-two feet 
lengthways, and had. .a girth of sixteen feet, 
t Get0.2 Obs. [possibly ad.L. ccetus (in med. 
spelling cetus) meeting, assembly, company.] A 
‘ company ’ of badgers. *■ 

X486 Bk. St. Albans F vj a, A Cete of Graies. x8ox Strutt 
Sports ir Past. t. i. 19. [x886 Standard xs Oct., Keeping 
what the old writers used to call a ' cete of badgers '.] 
Getene, Chem . : see Cet-. 

Ceteosanr, -us (sx-tz'io^aj, -s^e'r^s). PaJmont. 
[ad. mod.L. ceteosaurus, f. Gr. ac^tos (gen. KrfTtos) 
whale -(■ aavpos lizard.] A gigantic fossil saurian, 
whose remains are found in the oolite and chalk. 

1872 Carpenter in Gd. Words 700 In. .[the great Oolitic 
formation] wehave remains of gigantic Reptiles (such as the 
Cetiosaurust X877 Lb Conte Mltm, Geol. (1879) 433 The 
Ceteosaur (Whale-lizard) was probably the largest reptile. . 
which has ever existed. 

Geterach (setersek). Bot. Also 6 cetrac, 
6-7 citterach(e, 7 oeteratohe, cetraohe, [a. 
med.L. ceterach, ceterah (Du Cange), in F. citirac. 
It. cetracca, citracca, me( 3 . Gr. Kirapax ; the origin 
has been variously sought in Arabic anil in Celtic.] 
A genus of ferns, having the back of the fronds 
thickly covered with scales among which the sort 
are hidden. One small species with simply pinnate 
fronds, C. officinarum, Scale-fern or Miltwaste 
(formerly Grammitis) is a native of Britain. 


precisely as c. But in these languages, the sjimbol 
ch has been laid hold of for various purposes. 
In Italian it is a supplemental symbol used to 
indicate the hard or (k) sound of c before the 
vowels i and e, where c itself stands for (t/), as 
in archi (arkz) pi. of arco, chi (k i) L. qui. In 
very early French, it also occurs in the writing of 
some dialects, or some scribes, with the value of 
(k) ; but its typical OF. use was to represent the 
palatalized sound which Central Old French de- 
veloped from original c (k) before a, as in L. car- 
rus, cants, causa, OF. char, chier, chose, but which 
Northern Old French, on the other hand, developed 
from f before e and i, as in chertain, cockier, cherise, 
where Central Old French had c (=ts), certain, 
chacier, cerise. The symbol ch was not used (or 
only accidentally) in OE. ; for, although the sound 
(tJ) was already develop^ in English before the 
loth c., it was still written c{e), as in ceosan, ceaster, 
fecc{p)an. But at the Norman Conejuest, the symbol 


X33X Turner Herhal i. Eva, The leues of Ceterach . . 
made hote in vynegre, and dronken of. .waste vp the mylt. 
1563-78 Cooper Thesaur. s.v. Scolependrium, That the 
Apothecaries call Cetrac. XS78 Lytc Dodociis iii. Ixvti. 408 
Inis herbe is called, .in English Scaleferne.. Ceterach, and 
Myltewaste. z62x Burton Anai. Mel. ii. iv. i. iii, Cete- 
ratche, Mugwort, Liuerwort. iSS/^HarpePs Mag. jAiuaog i 
We .searched for ferns, finding the rusty ceterach. 

Cetewale, obs. form of Setwall. 

■f* Cethiegraiide. Obs. [OF, ccte grande great 
whale.] A whale. 

c 1220 Bestiary 499 in O. E. Misc. 16 Natura ceiegrandie. 
Cethegrande is a ns Se moste Sat in water is. 

Cethyu, obs. form of Seethe. 

Cetic, Cetin, Cetine : see Cet-. 

Ceticide (sz ’tisaid). nonce-ivd. [f. L. cetits -l- 
-ciDE, slayer, as in homicide^ A whale-killer. 

X836 Southey in Life ^ Corr. (1849-50) VI. 317 At Killer- 
ton we met Scoresby the Ceticide. 

Getology (sztp-lodgi), rare. [f. L. cetus or Gr. 
/e^TOp + -XoTfioL : see -logy.] That part of zoology 
which treats of the whales. Hence Cetolo-gical a., 
of or pertaining to cetology; Ceto'logist, one 
versed in cetology, 

x83x H. hlELviLLE Whale xxxi. X47 To project the draught 
of a sy.stematization of cetology. 

Ceton, obs. form of Seton. 

Cetotolite (sftfi't/flait). Palsont. [f. Gr. i^ros 
whale -t- ovr(a;T-) ea^-^ Atflos stone (see -lite).] A 
name given to fossil ear-bones, found with associ- 
ated cetaceous remains, in the Red Crag of Suffolk, 
where they are extensively used for the manufacture 
of superphosphate of potash. 

Cetrac, obs. form of Ceterach, scale-fem. 
Cetrarin (Se-trarin, Sf--). Chem. [f. mod.L. 
cetraria, generic name of Iceland moss, f. L. cetra 
targe, small shield of leather, so called from the 
shape of the apothecia.] A white a^stalline sub- 
stance (C18 Hi* Og) forming the bitter principle of 
Iceland moss \Cetraria islandicd). Also called 
Cetxaxlc (sftrm'rik) acid. 

xS6x H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. gS A peculiar astrin- 
gent principle in it called cetrann. X876 Harley Mat. Med. 
362 Cetraric acid is a bitter, colourless, crystalline substance. 
sVB& Lancet 15 May 938/2 Large doses of extract of cetrarin 
slightly increase it [the secretion of bile], 

Cette, eettyn, -yuge, obs. ff. Set, Setting. 
Cetyl, cetylene, cetylic, etc. : see Get-. 
Cevadic (siVse'dik), a. Chem. [f. next + -ic ; 
cf. F. c^vadique,'] In cevadic acid, a volatile fatty 
acid found in cevadilla. Also called sahadillic acid. 
xS68 Royle & Headland Mat. Med. (ed. 5' 680. 

II Gevadi'lla* cebadi'lla. Also Sabadilla. 
[a. Sp. cebadilla, dim. of cebada barley.] The 
seeds of Asagrsea officinalis, a Mexican plant of 
N.O. Melanthacem. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cevadilla, in botany, a name 
used by some authors for . . Indian caustic barley, x866 
Treas. Bet. 98 Cebadilla seeds were formerly used to destroy 
vermin. z8^ Harley Med. 391 Cevadilla was known 
to Monardes in X573. 

Cevene, -yn, etc., obs, ff. Seven, etc. 

Cevy, var. of Civr, Obs., a kind of black sauce. 
Cewe, ceware, obs. ff. Sew, Seweb. 

Cezie, cextene, eexty, obs. ff.Six, -teen, -ty. 
Cexteyne, eextrye, obs. ff. Sexton, Saobistt. 
Ceyl(e, obs. f. Sail. 

Ceylle, var. of Seie, Obs., bliss. 

Ceylonite, ceylauite (sf-bnait). Min. [a. 
F. ceylauite, f. Ceylan, Fr. form of Ceylon ; see -ite.] 
A fermginous variety of spinel from Ceylon ; Iron- 
Magnesia Spinel. 

x8oa Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCII. 318 The stone called 
Ceylanite, by Mr. La Metherie. .is also sometimes found in 
the sand of Ceylon. 1804 R. Jameson Syst. Min. The 
ceylanite which is here mentioned. 1884 DanaA^m. 174 
Ceylonite, or iron-magnesia spinel. 


ch was introduced from France, and used not only 
for the new French words as charite, richesse, but 
also iu the OE. words as mcheosen, Chester, fecche, 
etc. This value of the digraph has ever since been 
retained in English, while in French the sound 
was at length worn down from (^) to (J), as in 
chief, chef, OF. (tligf) now (Jgf), Eng. chief (tjzf). 
Where the c was originally double, and after a 
short vowel, the early writing was cch, but subse- 
quently tch, as in OE. uureccf)a, ME. wrecche, now 
nuretch. After a long vowel, simple ch is used, as 
in coach, teach, brooch ; but sometimes i fiom various 
historic^ causes) simple ch occurs after a short 
vowel, as in rich, much, and tch (rarely) after a long 
vowel, as in aitch. After a consonant (preserved or 
lost) simple ch is used, as in perch, which, such. 

The sound (tJ) also occurs in Slavonic and many 
non-European languages, and is usually spelt ch 
in words thence taken into English, as in chabouk, 
(hark, cheetah, chintz, chouse. 
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CH has the sound of (k") in words taken from 
Greek (or Hebrew through Greek) directly, or 
through Latin, Italian, or French, as in chasm, 
chimera, chiro^aphy, chyle, Reehdhite. Only in a 
few of these, which were popular words in Ro- 
manic, e.g. cherub, archbishop, does the (tj) sound 
occur. 

CH has the sound of r/r (f ) in words from modem 
French; occasionally in words really from Old 
French, which are now erroneously treated as if 
from modern French, as chivalry, champaign. 

CH has also the value of a guttural spirant (x) ; 
but this is not a native English sound, and is only 
used in English in an accurate pronunciation of 
Scotch, Celtic, Dutch, German, Slavonic, or Ori- 
ental words, in which the sound occurs. This 
sound existed in OE., but was there written h (and 
as in burh, riht ; for this the Norman scribes 
substituted the digraph gh {Jnirgh, right), which is 
still retained, though the sound was lost in the 
1 6 -1 7th century. The same digraph is used to 
represent the Irish guttural spirant in lough, 
Mortaghan, curragh', but the Celtic languages 
themselves use ch (as in Welsh Machynllelh and 
Gaelic clachan), and this is followed in Lowland 
Scotch, as in loch, pibroch, broch, tocher. The Old 
Teutonic languages generally used h or hh for this 
sound, as in Goth, mahts, OS. and OHG- maht, 
OE. meaht ; but ch (rarely kJC) was introduced ini- 
tially, in Upper German, for the affricated sound 
of c (k) as chamara (kxa*mara), chirihha, chalch, 
whence it was extended to the spirant (x), and 
gradually substituted for the earlier OHG. spelling 
h, hh ; so that this is now regularly written ch in 
German and Dutch: cf. Goth, cthtau, OS. and 
OHG. ahto, OE. eahia, mod.G. and Du. acht eight. 
The same symbol is used for this sound in most 
Slavonic languages which use the Roman alphabet, 
and thus sometimes in the Romanization of Russian 
X {jCherson, Astrachan), and also of the kindred 
sounds in some Eastern languages (where however 
hh is more geneial) ; and from all these sources it 
enters to some extent into English spelling, though 
the mere English reader usually pronounces it as (k). 
As OE. f(«)-, c{i); has regularly become ch-, 
these constitute one important section of the CH- 
words in modem English ; another consists of the 
Old French words in ch- from L. ca~. Of the 
rest, the chief are those derived from Gr. words in 
X-) directly, or through L. (Italian, French) ch-. 
The remainder consist of a few words from Sla- 
vonic or non-European languages, or of onomato- 
poeic origin, 

CH initial interchanges with C, K, SH. Since 
Old Northern French retained the ca-, which Cen- 
tral French changed to cha-, che-, French words 
were often adopted in English in both forms, usu- 
ally first from Northern (Norman) French, and 
afterwards from Central French. Sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, sometimes both, of these have 
survived, see e. g. Caitut, Camel, (Campion, 
Champion, Cannel, Channel, Canal, Chalice, 
Champ, Catch, Chase, Chaoohe, Cattle, Chat- 
tel. The Northern English also in certain cases 
resisted the palatalization of OE. c, or took the 
parallel k form of Norse or Low German : hence 
northern caf, Cauk, Kirk, Carl, Keeslep, beside 
southern Chape, Chalk, Church, Churl, Chees- 
LEP. Cf. on the other hand Kentish chalf=QAJSS. 
Confusion between ch, sch, sh, was not infrequent 
in ME., e. g. schin = Chin, cheoer = Shiver. This 
was sometimes graphical, but partly also dialectal ; 
there are varieties of northern dialect which s till 
use initial (J) for (tj\ Variant forms like CH.too, 
Shako, Chagrin, Shagreen, champoo. Shampoo, 
are of more recent, and chiefly of phonetic origin, 
t Ch, ’ch,/i»'o«. dial. Qbs. Aphetic form of ich, 
uich, southern form of tlie first personal pronoun 
I, occurring before verbal forms beginning with a 
vowel, A, or w ; chiefly with auxiliary verbs, but also 
with others ; as in cham (tjam), (earlier icham) I 
am, cha, chave (earlier ichabbe) I have, chad I had, 
chard I heard, chill I will, chold, chud I would, 
chote I wot, etc. 

Found in remaim of s. e. (Kentishl dial in i6th and early 
17th c., in 5. w. dialect i6-i8th c , and often introduced in 
specimens of dialect speech in the dramatists. Now obso- 
lete ; though nichiU=l will, and uichy^l, were .still heard 
in i8y, in remote p^s of Somersetshire. (See Prince 
L, L. Honaparte in lOdl. Sue; Trems. 1875-6 p. 580.) Uteky 
corresponds to the i6th c. Che ; see further under Ich. 

[c x^m Chroit. Vilod. 136, I cham Jie pylgrym. Ibid., Do 
u ychave j>e rede.] *5*8 More Heresyes iv. Wks. 278/1 
An olde sage lather foie in £ente. .said, ye masters, say 
euery man what he wU ; cha marked this matter wel as som 
other. Ibid,, By my fa^h maysters (}uod he, .by the masse 


cholde twere a faire fish pole. Ibid., Nay bj'r Ladye mais- 
ters, quod he, yche cannot tell you why, but chote well it 
hath. ri530 Redforoe Play iVit <y Sc. (1B4B) 29 Ohl 
cham a-cold. 31 Chyllgotell mymoother. 1538 Bale 

Thre Lawes 397 Cha caute a corage of sloiith. «i553 
Udale Royster D, 1. iii, Chad not so much, i chotte not 
whan ; Nere since chwas born. 157S J- Still Gannn. 
Gnrton i. iii, Chwere but a noddy to venter where cha no 
neede. 1599 Peele Sir Clyom, Wks. III. 85 Jesu ! how 
cham beiayed. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv, vi. 239 Chill not let 
go Zir . . and 'chud ha’ bin zwaggerd out of my life. 1633 
B. JoNsoN Tale 0/ Tub 1. i, 'Cham no man’s wife, But reso- 
lute Hilts. 163s Bhome Syaragus Gard. iv. v. Wks. 1873 
III. Then zay cha bewrard the house I coame on. 
C1645 T. Davies Samersetsh. Mom's Compl. 2 (El worthy 
Exmoor Scolding.) 'Chill sell my cart. — 'C ham sure that 
made vs slaues to be. x6^ Wilkins Real Char, 4 A 
Western man [would speak it] thus, Chud eat more cheese 
an chad it. 1746 Ext/ioor Courtship (E. D. S.) 104 Now 
chave a-zeed ye, tes zo good as chad a-eat ye. 

II Clia. Also tcha, ch.au, chaw. [Chinese (Man- 
darin) cKa tea. Also in earlier It. rtfl(Florio), Russ, 
tekat tea.] The name of Tea in the Mandarin 
dialect of Chinese, which was occasionally used in 
English at the first introduction of the beverage. 
(Some now npply it as a name to the special form 
of rolled tea used in Central Asia.) 

x6z6 Cocks Diary I. 215 (Y.\ I sent . . a silver chaw pot 
and a fan to Capt. China wife, xdgg tr. Semedo's Chitut 
X9 Chi is a leaf of a tree in (Zhina, about the bigness of 
Mirtle. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Cha. [Hence in Philliss, 
Kersey, Bailey.] x6s8 Mercurius Polit. 30 Sept. {Advt.) 
That excellent . . drink called by the Chineans Tcha, by other 
nations Tay alias Tee, 1742 Bailey, Clta, Tea, which the 
Chinese steeping in Water, use as their common Drink, 
X885 OciLViE, C/ia (Hindp, a kind of tea, rolled up like to- 
bacco, which goes to the interior of Asia, 

Cha, Obs., I have : see Q&pron, 

Chaafe, obs. form of Chape. 

Chaalamy, var, of CalamtI, Obs. 

Chaan, ohaapt, obs. ff. Khan^, Chafed. 
Chaar, ohaarmer, obs. ff. Chair, Charmer. 
fChaas. O's. Variant of Cas, ? overthrow, 
fallen mass. 

t X386 Chaucer Knts. T. 162 (HarL MS.) Out of the chaas 
the nilours han hem torn [3 MSS. taas, 3 cans], 

Ciiaas, obs. f. Chase ; obs. pa. t. of Choose. 
Chaast, obs. form of Chaste. 

Chahazite, chabasite (ksebazait). Min. 
Also chabasie, -zie. [A blundered name, which 
ought to be Ghalazlte ; cited by Dana as first used, 
in form chahazie, by Bose d’ Antic, d'Hist. 

N. 1780, II. 181 ; formed on *xa0&(if, an erro- 
neous spelling which stood in the text of the 
Greek treatise AiSind or Hefi KiBav (of the pseudo- 
Orpheus a 400), up to the publication of the ed. 
of Tyrwhitt in 1781. The actual Gr. word is 
Xahd(‘i€, vocative of xoAdfios, which also occurs 
elsewhere in the forms XWos, 

in Latin chaldzius lapis, and chaldzias (Pliny) ; the 
meaning being * hail-stone ’, f. Gr. x“^oC® hail ; so 
called from its form and colour (Pliny). The 
eiToneous foim disappeared a hundred years ago 
from Gr. lexicons and editions, but has been re- 
tained in the vocabulary of the mineralogists.] 

A colourless, or flesh-coloured, mineral occurring, 
widely distributed, in glassy rhombohedral, almost 
cubic crystals, composed chiefly of silica, alumina 
and lime. 

1804 Edin. Rev, III. 3x1 The chabasie [corresponds] to 
the Zeolytes railed cubic. 18x4 Allan Min. Nomen. 
Chabasie. Cubic zeolite. i8az Cleavej:.and Min. 392 Cry- 
stals of chahazie are sometimes attached to the interior of 
geodes of agate. 1843 Fortlock Geal, 219 Chabazite . . ex- 
tending throughout all the basaltic area, 1850 Dana Geol. 
ix. S13 Chabazite occurs in the hills.. in small unmodified 
rhombohedrons. 1869 Phillips Vesnv. xi. 305 The beautiful 
natrolites and chabasites, which occupy cavities in basalt at 
the Giant’s Causeway. 

Chabbe : I chabbe is sometimes written in ME. 
southern dial, for ichabbe =ich habbe, I have. 

II Chablis (Jabl?). Also 8 chablee. [Fr., f. 
the name of the small town Chablis (Yonne), near 
which it is made.] A celebrated white French 
wine. 

1668 Shadwell Sullen Lov. v. Have your cellar full of 
Champaign, Chablee, Bur^ndy. c Olxihkvi Pardphr. 
Horacds Odes i. xxxi. Their Man to, Champagnes, Chilis, 
Frontiniacs tell. 2844 Browning Gard. Eancies 11. iv, A 
loaf, Half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis. 

Gba’bot. Ser. ALo ohalbot. [a. F. chahot 
(the Miller’s Thumb, also Her.), earlier F. cabot 
(see Cabot),] The fish called Miller’s Thumb. 
x6ro Guillim Heraldrie in. xxiii. xyo He beareth Or, three 
Chalbots Gules. .AChalbotfishseemethtohauetheshape of 
aGomnard. x688 R. HoiMBAcad. Arm. 11. xv. No. 32 
He beareth Azure, a Bui-Head Fish, proper . . with us it is 
most known by tne term . . Millers Thumb ; Gull, and a 
Chabot, x7o8KEnscY, Chalbot or Chabot (in Heraldry), 
a Fish having a great Head, commonly call’d a Bull-head, 
or Miller’s-Thumb. So i7ai-;x8oo in Bailey. 

II Chaboilk, -buk (tjk’buk). [Pers. and Urdu 
chaPuki] A (Persian) horse- whip. Formerly 
commonly anglicized as Chawbuok, q.v. 

18x5 Moore Lalla R^ Lt. op Harem, Concerning . . the 


chabuk, as connected therewith. 1827 Scott Snrg. Dau. 
xiv, Said Tippoo ‘ Drag forward that Fakir, and cut his robe 
into tatters on his back with your chabouks ’. 

Chacal, obs. form of Jackal. 

Chac-chac. [From the sound.] An instrument 
of noise used by negroes in the West Indies. 

X870 Kingsley in Gd. Words May 317 The Indian shot. . 
which the Negro grows . . because its hard seed put into a 
bladder furnishes him with that detestable musical instru- 
ment the chac-chac wherewith he accompanies nightly that 
equally detestable instrument the tom-tom. 

t Chacche, v. Obs. [a. south-Norman F. cha- 
chier ( 3 rd sing, chache) = north-Norm. and Pic. 
cachier, and central OF. chacier ; thus, a doublet 
of Catoh and Chase.] a. = Chase ; b. = Catch. 

1362 Langl. P.Pl. A. II. 180 And 3if3e chacche lyiere let 
him not a-skape. X38 . Wyclif Whs. (1880} 293 Charite 
chacchib men to ]>is iust jugement. Ibid, 431 Lawe & skile 
chacchijj men to syne to trewe prestis |>es dyraes. a 1400-50 
Alexander 748 Cure, for ]>i kene carpe chache nowe a 
schame. Ibid, 4227 We mist sum connynge per cas chach 
of Soure wordis. 

Chace, obs. f. Chase ; obs. pa. t. of Choose. 
Chacen, obs. form of Chasten. 

Cback (tjsek), zf.i In 6 chak. [In sense i 
imitative of the sound and action ; cf. clack \ senses 
2 and 3 may be distinct words.] 

1. Sc. To snap with the teeth; to squeeze or 
crush with a snap of the jaws or by the sudden shut- 
ting of a window, door, drawer, or the like ; also 
to make a noise like that of snapping teeth, to 
cladc, clatter, click. 

XS13 Douglas AStieis xii. xii. 152 With hys wyd chaftis 
at hym makis a snak The byt oft fal^eis for ocht he do 
mycht And chakkis waist togiddir his wapynnis wycht. 
X536 Bellendbn Cron, Scot. (1821} II. 390 The cais chakkit 
to suddanlie, hut ony motion or weik of mortall creaturis. 
1697 Cleland Poems 35 (Jam.) Some’s teeth for cold did 
check and chatter. xSox Hogg Scot. Pastoral 23 (Jam.) 
For , . cbackin’ mice, and houkin’ moudies, His match was 
never made. 

2. ‘ Used of a horse that beats upon the hand 
when his head is not steady ; but he tosses up his 
nose, and shakes it all of a sudden, to avoid the 
subjection of the bridle’ (Bailey Vol. II. i73’^ > 
and repeated in mod. Diets.). ? Obs, 

Cback (tjeek), sb. Sc. [f, prec., or of parallel 
formation.] 

1. The act of chacking (in sense i). 

2. A ‘ bite’ (of food) ; a snack. 

18x8 Scott Rob Rty xxiv, ' [An] invitation to come hack 
and take part 0’ his femily-chack, at ane preceesely.’ 1824 
—Redgaunilet Let. ix, He . . gives a bit chack of dinner to 
his friends. 1830 Galt Lcvwne T. iv. x. {1849) 181 Take a 
chack of supper. 1852 Carlyle Let. 20 Sept.j Glad to get 
to the inn. .and there procure some chack of dinner, 

3. A local name of the Wheat-ear, also called 
(from its note) Chaok*bird, Cliaoker, Stonb- 
chackeb and Check. 

x8o4 Tarrab Poems to (Jam.) Death— trailt him aff i’ hU 
dank car, As dead's a chackart, X805 Barry Orkney 308 
(Jam.) The White Ear— here denominated the chack. 
Chack, Sc. f. Check v. 

t Cha'ckstone. Obs. (See quot.) Cf. mod. 
Sc. Chuckiestane. 

x6xx CoTCR., a chackestone, or little flintstone, 

II Chacma (tjsc'kma). A kind of baboon [Cyno- 
cephalus porcarius) found in S. Africa. 

X835 Penny Cycl. III. 229/2 The Chacma, so_ called from 
the Hottentot word T'Chackamma, the ahoriginal name of 
this baboon in South Africa . . when full grown, is equaj in 
size, and much superior in strength, to a common English 
mastiiT. Ibid. 230/1 A full-grown imacma is more than a 
match for two good dogs. 1855 Maynb Reid Bush Boys 
447Totty dispersing the Chacmas. 

Chaco (Jse’ko). Also obako, and moje usually 
Shako, q.v. [a. Magyar cs&k6 (tjak^*); in Ger, 
tschako, Fr. schako (Litti^).] A military cap of 
cloth and leather, formerly worn by the infantry 
in the British army, having the form of a truncated 
cone with a peak in front. 

tBshSoldUds Album ii Snatching up my chaco, I flew 
to the street. 1840 Times t Sept., The cumbersome bear- 
skin cap . . is to be discontinued, and replaced by a smart 
chaco. K851 Ord, ^ Regnl. R. Engineers § 24. 119 The 
Scales of the Chaco are to be worn under the chin on all 
Parades and Duties under Arms. 1866 Army ^ Navy G. 
29 S^t,, The chaco is reported as quite unsuited to tlie 
climate and hot sun, 

II Chaconne (Jalwn, tjakp-n). Mus. Also 7-8 
ohaoou, 8 chacoon, 9 cbacoua. [Fr. chaconne, 
ad. Sp. chacona, according to Spanish etymologists, 
ad. Basque chucun pretty.] 

An obsolete dance, or the music to which it was 
danced, moderately slow, and usually in 3-4 time, 
‘ The chaconne served as finale to a ballet or an 
opera : it is no longer in use ’ (Litlr^). 

x68s Dryden Albion 4- A. 11, Chacon, Two Nymphs and 
Triton sing, xfoz Southerne Wives Excuse i. I, The 
Sonatas and the Chacons which 1 know. X721-1800 Bailey, 
Chacomte, chacoon, a sort of Saraband Dance, the Measure 
of which is always Triple fime. X774 Wesim. Meig. II. 
316 A chaconne, exeChted by eight principal dancers with 
great ease and agility. X878 Saturday Pop. Concert Pro- 
gramme Bk. 23 Feb. 1003 A pianoforte accompaniment wag 
gdded to the Chaconne by Mendelssohn. 



CHAD-PABTHING. 


CHAPER. 


Chad, I had: see Ch/;w«. 

Chad, var. of Shad, a fish. 

+ Chad-farthing. Obs. [app. from name of 
St. Chad, pati'on saint of Lichfield.] iSee quot.) 

c 1588 Comm.-pl. bk. R. Columbell, Darley Hall, Derbysh. 
[Diocese of Lichfield] in Rel. Ant. I. 255 A dewtye belong- 
ing of oulde tyme to the churches. Every house payd at 
Easter.. j farthynge called a waxfarthinge, and another 
called a chaddfarthinge . . the chaddfarthinge to hallow the 
fonte for chri|tiniiig of children and for oyle and creame 
to anoyle sicke folkes wyth. 1806 Harwood Hist, Ltchjield 
109 Called Whitsun-farthings or Fentecostals, because it 
was usually given on Midlent or Whitsunday ; and at Lich- 
field it was called Chad-pennies or Ckad-Jarthings, in al- 
lusion to the founder of the cathedral. 

Chad-pennies, ‘pennies paid at the cathedral of 
Lichfield, dedicated to St. Chad, on Whit-Sunday, 
in aid of the repairs ’ (Brewer Diet. Phr. & Fable). 
1806 [see prec.]. 

Chadlock, var. f. Chaklock. 

Chsefle, early ME. f. Chavel, now Jowl. 
Chaer, chaere, obs. if. Chae, Chair. 

II Chaetodon (.krttidpn). Zool. Also chseto- 
dont. [mod L. f. Gr. hair + dSoiis (oSoj't-) 
tooth.] A Linnsean genns of spiny-finned fishes 
(modem family Cheetodontidx'i, remarkable for 
their bristle-like teeth and bright colours. 

c 17S0 Hill Hist. Anim. 275 (Jod.) The chaetodon varie- 
gated with longitudinal lines and a forked tail. This is a 
native of the American ocean. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(i7go\ VI. i. 30s (Jpd.) The chstodon or catfish. 1854 Ow^ 
in Circ. Sc. (1865) 11. 95/1 Setiform teeth are common in 
the fishes thence called Chatodonts. 1887 T. Martin in 
Blackiu. Mag. Sept. 402 The prickly roach, the chaetodon 
with him And the hammer fish. 

ChaetoplloroilS (krt^-iorss), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
XtuTij hair, mane + -^op-os bearing + -ous : after 
mod.L. clixtophorai\ Bristle-bearing; applied to 
‘the Annelids which have bristle-bearing foot- 
tubercles, such as tube-worms and sand-worms; 
and also those which have locomotive bristles, 
such as earth-worms ’ (Sjfd. Soe. Lex.). 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. v. 218 Such segmented In- 
vertebrates as the chaetophorous Annelida. 

Chsetopod (krtoppd). Zool, [f. mod.L. cJixto- 
poda neut. pi., f. as prec. -h irous (iro8-) foot.] 
Belonging to the order Ch&topoda of Annelids, 
marine worms, with bristle-bearing feet. 

1864 Webster s.v. Ltig-vaonn dtes Baird, A chsetopod 
worm. 

Chaf, obs. form of Chafe ri.i 
Cha'fant, a. Her. [f. Chafe ». + -ant L] Ap- 
plied to a boar when represented as enraged or 
furious. 

1847 Gloss. Brit. Heraldry (Parker', Chafani, enraged, 
allied to the wild boar. 

Ohai'ar(e, -ayre, obs. ff. Chaffer. 

Chafe (tjrf*f ), V. Forms : 4 ohaufe-n, chawflfe, 
chafen, 4-6 oliauffe, 5 chawfe, 4-6 chauf, 
chaffe, 5-7 chaufe, 6 chaafe, ca£C(e, chafen, 
6-9 chaff, 5- chafe. Fa. t. Sc pple. 4 chauffede, 
chanhd, chefede, ohauffit, 4-6 ohaufed, chauf- 
fed, 5 ohaufet, ohantBd, chaffyd, 6 oaffed, 
chafde, ohaffce, chanft, chadd, 7 ohaft, 5-9 
chaffed, 5- chafed. [ME. chaufe-n, a. OF. 
chauf e-r, mod. chauffer to warm = Pr. calfar. It. 
calefare late L. or Korn. *calefare, contr. from L. 
calefacere to heat, make warm, f. calere to be warm 
+fac^re to make. In Eng. the diphthong aw was, 
as in other AF. woids, reduced to long (a), and this 
in regular phonetic course to (^1) ; cf. gauge, safe, 
Ralph, chamber^ 

I. Transitive senses, 

* 1 * 1 . To warm, heat. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Isa, xliv. 15 He toe of hem, and is chaufed 
[1388 warmed], c 1420 Anturs of A rtk. xxxv, A schimnay 
ofcharcole, to chaufen the knyjte. ci^hoAnc. Cookery in 
Househ. Ord. (1700) 455 Chauf hit over the fyre. 1325 
Loro Berners Froissart cxvi[xii]. 333 His bedde was 
wont to be chafed with a bason with hote coles, c 1535 
Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 040 To caflFe or warme, 
chauffer, a 1377 Gascoigne Dwlce Bellmn tnexp. Wks. 
(1587) 123 Whose grease hath molt all cafied as it was, 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 108 To heat and chaufe any part 
of the_ bodie, 1637 S. Purchas Pel. Flying-Ins. 331 Waxe 
when it is chafed will take an impression. 167a Marvell 
Reh, Tramp, i. 86 It cannot be any vulgar furnace that 
hath chafed so cool a Salamander, 
t 2 . fig. To inflame (the feelings), excite, warm, 
heat. Obs. 

c 1323 E, E. Allii.P.'Q.s^^ pat he wolde . . cherisch hem 
alle with his cher, & chaufen her loye. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. 
C.XV.68 Leste cheste chaufe ous so and choppe ech man 
o)>ete. 1483 Kni, de la Tour (1868) 174 The goddesse of 
loue whi^e kyndeleth and chauffeth the amerous hertes. 
C1300 Melusisie (1888) aa Raymondyn, whiche was chaffed, 
doubted not of hys lyf._ iSS3_ Brende Q. Curtins Uvij, 
When he was chafed with drinking, iwa Bunyan Holy 
War 81 Their continuing in rebellion did but diafe and 
heat the spirit of the Captains. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 
79 The use now made of it [Dancing], .serves only to chaff 
the Blood. 1716 Horneck Crucif. fesus g The Heart must 
be prepared, the Soul chafed, the Affections warmed. 

3 . To rub with the hand ; esp. to rub (a person’s 


limbs, etc.) in order to restore warmth or sen- 
sation. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chafyn or rubbjm, ^/co. 1531 T. 
Wilson Logike 10 Wa\e chaufed with the handes is made 
softer. 138* hluLCASTCR Positions xxxiv. (i81>7t 122 The 
vse of chafing, and rubbing the body. 1719 Dn Foe Crusoe 
(1840) I. xvi. 284 He took his arms . . and chafed and rubbed 
them with his hands. 1843 Tennyson Morte dArth. 211 
She . . laid his head upon her lap . . and chafed his hands. 
*877BRYtNTZir. PecpleqfSnow^ga They, .bore her home, 
and chafed he tender limbs. 

absol,^ 174a Fielding y.Andreius ii. v, She fell to chafing 
more violently. 1879 Browning Han Iv. 54 Chafe away, 
keep chafing, for she moans : She’s coming to I 

4 . To rub so as to abrade or injure the surface; 
to fret, gall. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. tW. de W. 1531! 256 All his ioynteswere 
. .losed. .his body so chafed, a X547 Surrey ..^ nrzVfiv. 335 
With their [ants’] travaile chafed is eche pathe, 160a 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 136 Wiche old book was frett and 
chafed. 171^ J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v.. Seamen say . . 
The Cable is chafed in the Hawse, when it is fretted or 
begun to be worn out there. 1787 ‘G. Gambado’ Acad. 
Horsem. (1809) 31 The flap of your saddle . . chafing you 
between the confines of the boot and breeches. 1836 Kane 
Arct. Expl. II. xxvi. 264 All the boats were badly chafed. 
x86i Flo. Nightingale 92 How easily its tender 

skin gets chafed. 

b. With some mixture of sense 10 (to rage, fume). 

1813 Scott Rokeby n. vii. He.. May view [the torrent] 
chafe her waves to spray. O’er every rock. 

5 . fig. To heat or niffle in temper ; to vex, irritate. 

i a s^ao Arthur 95 Arthour was chafed & wexed wrothe. 

X4S9 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xxiv. 73 To thejm that be fyrst 
chaffed and angry. 1490 — Eneydos xxvii. 97 Whan the 
see was well chaffed and. .ayenst them sore moeued. 1396 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. ii. i. 243, I chafe you if I tarrie. Let 
me go. x6ii Bible 2 Sam. xviL 8. 1633 N. !R. tr. Casn- 
deds Hist. Elis. 1. 73 Being frustrate of his hope, and sore 
chafed in mlnde. 1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 313 The youth 
was chaffed, and with disdain jRefused to touch his harp 
again. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop lix, 267 To chafe and 
vex me is a part of her nature. 

f 6. To scold. Obs. 

£1483 E, E. Misc. (1855) II For his hyre he doth me 
chawfe. 1549 Latimer Serm. hef, Edw. VI, vii. (Arb.) 197 
We wlL.cliyde, braule, fiime, chaufe, and backbite them. 
1637 Ctillesfie Eng. Pop, Cerenu ui. vL 104 The Parret , . 
being beaten and chaffed, retumeth to its owne naturall 
voice, c Temple in Courtenay Mem, (1836) I. 499 The 
King . . chafing us for spending hun so much money, and 
doing nothing. 

b. slang, (See quot.; an iionical use of i or 3 
or other prec. sense: cf. Anoint.) 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 36. 1690 B. E. Diet, Cant, 
Cm^ Chaft, well beaten or bang’d. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

1 7 . To become warm or hot. Obs, 

*393 Lanol. P. PL C. xviii. 49 Then grace sholde growe 
. .And charite, ]iat child is now sholde chaufen of him-self. 
c 1430 Merlin 283 The day be-gan to chauffe, and the sonne 
was risen right high. x3>3 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
ciii. [xeix,] qox The dayes chafed meniaylously, for it was 
aboute mydsomer. 1381 J. Bell Haddoiis Ausw. Osar. 
407 He so chaufeth and moyteth in sturiyng the coales. 

•f 8. ? To spoil by heating, to undergo decompo- 
sition (? by heating or rubbing). Obs. 

laVM Morte Arth. 2301 They bussche[d] and bawmede 
hmre honourliche kynges. Sewed theme in sendelle sexti 
faulde aftire, Lappede them ia lede, lesse that they schulde 
Chawnge or chawffe. X470-83 Malorv Arthur 1. xcv. 
(1634) 169 Then laid them in chests of lead, because they 
should not chafe nor savour, 

9 . To rub ; to press or strike with friction {on, 
upon, against). (Often with mixture of other 
notions ; cf. 10 c.) 

1603 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 21 The murmuring Surge, That 
on th' vnnumhred idle Pebble chafes. 1704 J. Harris Lex, 
Techn. s.v,, Seamen saj', aRope chafes, when it galls or frets, 
by rubbing against any rough aud hard thing, x8o3 Scott 
Last Minstr. 1. xii, Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide. That 
chafes against the scaur's red side? 1833 Maury Pkys. 
Geog. Sea xiv. § 399 If the currents chafe upon it. 1861 
Holland Less, Lye xiii. 178 As a caged bear chafes , . 
against the walls of his celL 

* 10 . fig: To wax warm (in temper) ; to be angry, 
to rage ; now usually, to display irritation of tem- 
per and impatience of restraint or obstacles, by 
faming, fretting, and worrying oneself or others. 

x3as Ld, Berners Froiss. II. cxxiii. [cxix.] 34B If ye fynde 
hym harde and highe of wordes, chafe not with hym, treate 
hym swetely. 1333 Jove Af>l. Tindale 32 The man began 
to fume and chaam 1381 J. Bell Haddon’s Ansiu. Osor. 
a6 b, Though you . . chaufe and fume never so much agaynst 
him. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Church-Porch lUi, Calm- 
nesse is great advant^: ne that lets Another chafe. 


road. 1791 CowTER Iliad i. xjs Let the loser chafe. 1837 
Ht. Martineau Amer. II. 78 The wilder adventurers 
. . had dafed at his advice. 1843 Prescott Mexico vii. i. 
(18^) 416 While the exasperated prelate was chafing under 
this affioiit. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Chaff, to eiafe 


b. with complement. 

A 1361 G- Cavendish Wolsey (1823) T, 220 He had an oc- 
casion greatly to chafe or fret the heart out of his belly, 

0. Of the sea, etc: To fret, rage, or fame. 


(Sometimes with a tinge of sense 9.) 
161X Shaks. Wint. T. iii. lii. 89, I would : 


you did but see 


how it chafes, how it rages, how it lakes vp the shore. 
x8aa Procter (B. Cornwall) Flood of Thess. i, 477 The 
great sea chafes And the wild horses of the Atlantic shake 
Their sounding manes. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. liv. 
35 Their conflicting waters roared and chafed in eddies and 
waves. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge Uiii, Chafing like an 
angry sea, the crowd pressed after them. 

Chafe (tp'f), sb. Also 6 chaufe, chauf^ 7 
chaff, [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . Heat of mind or temper ; rage, passion, fary ; 
state of vexation, pet, ‘ temper’, arch. 

1331 Ascham Lett. Wks. 1865 I, ii. 312 The pope is in a 
wonderful chafe. 1366 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr, Jewell 
iv. 103 The Emperour answered in a great chafe, a 1393 
H, Smith IVks. (1866-7) !• *76 He wentaivay like Naainan 
in a chafe. 11x693 Urquhart iii. xxviiu 238 A 

March-Hare was never in such a Chaff as 1 am. a 17^3 
Burkitt On N. T. Rom. xi. 15 That . . I might see them 
at last believe for anger, or for very shame, and go to 
heaven in a holy chafe. 1823 Scott Pcveril xxi, Into what 
an unprofitable chafe you have put yourself 1 1833 BuU- 
baiiingu. in Honlston Tracts I. xxviii. To take bulls by 
the nose, and put them in a bit of a chafe, 

2 . Rubbing, fretting, friction. 

1848 Kingsley d'am/’r Trt^, i i. 84 The chafe Comes not 
by wearing chains, but feeling them. 1876 R. Burton 
Gorilla L. I. 71 Causing pain^l chafes and sores. X882 
Narbs SeamanshipiyA. 61 66 They catch the chafe of the sail. 

3 . A chafing against restraints. 

x86g Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 11 His utterances are. .marked 
already with a restlessness of spirit, and move with a chafe 
and impetuosity of rhythm, that seem to bode revolt 

4 . Comb. + chafe-gall (see quot.) ; + chafe-, 
chaff-halter, cf. Chasf-. Also Chape-wax, etc. 

1678 A. Littleton Led. Diet., Inierirtgo . . a galling in 
a man or beast by going, riding, or rubbing of one thing 
against another ; a chafegall. 1704 Worlidge Diet. Rust, 
s. V. Bridle, Chaff-Halter, a Woman’s Bridle is the same, 
only it’s double Rained. 

Chafed (tjlfjft), ppl. a. Also chauf(f)ed, 
chauft, chaf’d, chaft, etc. [f. Chafe v. 4 - -ed 1.] 
Heated ; nibbed, fretted ; angered, irritated, vexed. 

CX3M A rth. 4 - Merl, 7145 Vp he lepe with chaufed blod. 
1383 Stanyburst AEneis i. (1880) 20 On coast thee ebauft 
find is hurled. 1390 Spenser P. Q. i. iii. 33 When his [the 
horse’s] hot rider spurd his chaufled side. 1393 Shaks, 3 
Hen. VI, It, V. ia6 Warwicke r^es like a chafed Bull. 164a 
H, More Song ff Soul i. 1. U, His chafed feet, and the long 
way to town, x^ Churchill The A tdhor "Wks, 1774 11. 
180 The chaf’d blood flies mounting to his cheeks. 1791 
Cowter Iliad in. 263 Some chafed and angry idiot. 18x6 
Shelley Alastor 322 'The white ridges of the chafed sea. 

Chafer chafFer (tp‘-f&j, tjse’fsi). Forms : 
I ceafor, cefer, 5 cheaffer, ohauer, 7- chafer, 
chaffer. [OE. cefer corresponds to OS. (MDu. and 
iaod.'Dn,)%ever, OHG. chevar{cAevaro),'M.liG.he- 
ver, kef ere, Ger. hafer beetle:— OTeut. type kefro-z ; 
OE. ceafor, if from earlier *cafr, points to (JTeut. 
ablaut-variant *kafroz, -uz. Possible derivations are 
from a stem kaf- to gnaw (see Chavei), or from 
that of Chaff, an animal enclosed in scales or 
husks. Mod. German use applies the name to all 
Coleoptera, from the ladybird to the stag-beetle.] 

A name given to certain beetles, now chiefly the 
CocH-CHAFSB and Rose-chafeb ; used alone, it 
generally means the former of these. Apparently, 
originally applied to species destructive to plants. 

a. form chafer. 

cxooo Mvfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wukker 121 Bmehns, ceafor. 
cxooo Ags, Ps. civ. 30 [cv. 34] Sona cwoman gangan g^s- 
hoppaii, and grame ceaferas [bruckiu], C1400 Trevisds 
Higden (Rolls) II, 211 (MS. a) Of hors i-roted comeb cheaf- 
fers [1387 hamettes, Caxton ehauers]. 1609 C. Butler 
Fern. Mon. (1634) 59 These [dors] . do openly engender with 
their Females, as the chafers do. x8i6 Kirby & Sp. En- 
tomoL (1828) Il.^xxi. 234 Take one of the common chafers 
or dung-beetles into your hand. 

) 9 . form chaffer. 

1669 Worlidge Sysi, Agric. (1681) 314 The great appear- 
ances of Chaffers, or other Insects. 1770-4 A Hunter 
Georg, Ess, (1803) III. 99 Cock-Chaffer , . ctdled . , the Chaffer 
..the Jeffry-Cock, the May-bug and (in Norfolk) the Dor. 
1829 £. Jesse Nat. 324 Every sparrow that flies by 
has a chaffer in Its mouth, 

diafer ^ (tp^'fai). ? Obs. Forms ; 4-5 chan- 
fo-ar(e, 5 chofor, -xa, -ir, -oup(e,'-owTe, chau- 
fur, -yx, chawfer, chaffire, -our, chalfer, 5-7 
ohaufer, chaffer, 6 ohaver, chauffer, 6 - chafer, 
[f. Chafe v. + -eb 1 ; or (in sense i) a. F. chaujffoir 

late L. type *calejatdrium for calefactorium. See 

Chatipfeb.] 

tl. A vessel for heating something : a. A vessel 
for heating water, a saucepan, b. A portable 
grate, a chafing-dish. Obs. 

a. form chauf (f)aur, -er, 

*395 d- Wills (1882) 5 A chaufour of siluer. 1427 
Mem, Rip. (1882) 1. 329, j chawfer. 1434 E. E, Wills (1882) 
101 A chaufur of bras. 1338 Wills fy Im/. N. C. 11833) II. 
162, ij fyer chauffers. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 215 
Faire chaufers and goodly pots. 

]8. form ckafour, -er. 

1420 £. E. Wills (1882) 46 pe best of yren broches, & a 
chafiir. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 68 Qiafowre to make whote 
a thynge as watur, calefactorium, X488 Inv. Jetoeh 
Jas. Ill in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 392 A chalfer, of 
silver ouremit c x3m Marlowe Faust v. {stage directioiii 
Re-enter Mephistophilb with a chafer of corns. 1688 R. 
HoLMZ Armoury 111. 398/1 Barbers . . carry about with them 
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..a small Chafer, xjai-23 Strw^ £cl' 1. JHer/i. II. i. r_. i. 2 
Basin and chavers of siK er and gilt . . to wash the Prince, 
i8as Home Every~^y Bk, I. 1257 These [barbers’] chafers 
are no longer made in London. 

7. form chaffer. 

c 1460 J. RussEti, Bk, Nurture in Baiees Bk. {1868) 161 
Lay Jwm vppon youre galantyne stondynge on a chaffire 
hoote. 1505 Will of Horaiood (Somerset^ Ho.) A large 
chaffer of laton. 1629 Inv. Hatfield Priory in Trans. 
Essex ArHisiel, iVw.^New Ser. HI. in 160, j great brasse 
chaffer to heat water in. 
t 2 . = CH.trE-WAX. Ohs. 

1577 Holin’shed Chrou, III, 920/2 A clearlce of the 
hamper; and a chafer of the wax. 1647 Haward Crtfimi 
Rev. 2 Chafer of Wax. Fee. — ^l. 6f. ^d. 1805 Lett. Patent 
in Law Times LXXXl. 442/2 The otfice or place of chaffer 
of the wax. 

3 . tine wlio chafes or fumes. ? Ohs. 

1598 Florid, Bronfatore..o.%wax\.ex, a huff snuff, a chafer, 
16^ T. Wright Passions iv. ii. § 1. 127 Chafers in play are 
couetous, great gamesters are foolish. 

Chafer, v. [? mispr. for chafe.'\ 
a 1625 Fletcher & Mass. Elder Hro. iv. ii. (1679) 117 
M. Do they chafer roundly? .i 4 . As they were rubb’d with 
Soap, Sir . . AI. Long may they chafe, and long may we 
laugh at ’em. 

Chafer, obs. fonn of Ch.\ffeb. 

+ Cha'fem, cha'fferu. Obs. [app. altered 
from Chafeb after words like cistern, laHternI\ 
= Chafer^ i a. 

1613 Inv, in Stratford-ou-Avon AISS. (N.) Five brasse 
pottes..and one chaferne. x688 R. Holme Armoury m. 
426/2 In our refined speech some call a Barbers Chaffer, .a 
Chaffem, and a Caldafer. 1693 W. Robertsoh Phraseol. 
Gen. 277 A brass-pot, chafem, or kettle. 1721-1800 Bailey, 
Chaffent, a Vessel to heat Water in. 

Chafery (.tp* fari). Metallurgy, [pi ob. coming 
down from an earlier *chauferie, a. F. chaiifferie 
in same sense, f. chauffer to heat ; see Chafe v. 
and -ERT.] (See quots.) 

1663 in yml. Derbysk. AreJueol. Soc. X. 3s Anvil, chafeiy 
bellows and wheels. 1679 Plot Steffordsh. (1686) 163 The 
Forges, .are of two sorts, one w'hereof they call the Finery, 
the other the Chafery. 1731 Bailey, CJuifery, one of the 
Forges in an Iron-Work. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic Gloss. 774, i88x Ray.mond Mining Gloss., 
Chafery, a forge fire for reheating. 
tCha'fe-wax. Obs. Also ohaff-wax. [f. 
Chafe v. (sense i) + Wax jA] An officer attend- 
ing on the Lord Chancellor, whose duty it was to 
prepare the wax for sealing documents. The office 
was abolished in 1S53. 

1607 Cowell Interpr., Chafewax is an officer in chauncery, 
that fitteth the waxe for the sealing of the writs. 1614 
Ellesmere in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) II, 1 . 358 
The poore Sealer and Chaffewax and ther dependantes. 
1673 Load. Gas, No. 750/4 The Chafe wax to the Great 
Seal. x886 Law Times LXXXI, 442/2 The now obsolete 
office of chaffwax to the Lord Chancellor. 

Cha'feweed,cha'ffweed. Herb. [According 
to Turner and other early writers, f. Chafe + 
Weed ; see quot. 1551 : otherwise it might he 
plausibly explained from Chaff and Weed, 
in reference to the chaffy receptacle of Filago^ 

A name given by Turner to the plant Gnaphalium 
sylvaticum ; extended by Gerard to other species 
of Gnaphalium and the allied Filago ; applied by 
some especially to F. germanica, the Chapewort 
of Turner. (By Lyte erroneously applied to Diotis 
maritima, the Sea Daisy.) 

X548 Turner Names of Herhes s.v, Centunculus, Cen- 
tunculus named in greke Gnaphalion . . It maye be called 
in englishe Chafweede, it is called in Yorke shy re cud- 
weede. igsx — Herbal lij, Centunculus is called . . in 
Northumherlande Chafwede, because it is thought to be 
good for chafynge of any mans fleshe wyth goynge or 
rydynge._ X578 Lvte Dodoensi. Ixii. 90 This heibe [Gna- 
phalion] is called, .in English of Turner Cudweed, Chafe- 
weed. 1598 FlqriOj /fer&i . . we call it chaffweede 
or cudweede. 1833 in G. Johnston Bot. E. Bord. \=Filago 
germanica). 1879 Prior Plani-n,, Chafe-xoced . . as Ray 
expresses it in Cat. Plant. Cant., ‘ quoniam ad intertrigines 
valet ’. 

't' Cha'fewort. Obs. [f. Chafe + Wort.] A 
name given by Turner to Filago germanica. 

1548 Turner jVxmrr Herbes 83 Cartafilago otherwise 
Ceratophilax, is called in english Cudwurt, or Chafewurte. 
Chaff (tjaf), sb^ Forms : i ceaf, cef, 2 ohieef, 
2-4 oh.ef, (2, 4 eheue, 4 chaue), 4 eheflf, 3-5, 7 
ohaf, 4-7 chaflfe, 3-4, 6- chaff ; north. 4 oaf, 5 
kaf, kaff, kafe, 6 oaiff, 4-7 caffe, 5-9 caff. 
(Occasional 4 sohaf, 5 shaffe.) \ 02 ..ceaf, corresp. 
to MDu. m/(Du. kaf\ MHG., MLG., dial, Ger. 
k(ff neut,, related to OHG. cheoa husk, pod, and 
possibly to a Teut. root kef- gnaw ; cf. Chavel, 
Jowl. The southern form in ME. was chef, the 
midland chaff \ the northern caf, caff, still extant ; 
in Scotl. also cauve. Commonly collective.] 

1 . _ A collective term for the husks of corn or other 
grain separated by threshing or winnowing. 
a. form chef. 

ciooojElfric Fee. in Wr.-Willckerr48 ceaf. exooo 

Luke iii. 17 paet ceaf he forhsernb. c xi6o Hat- 
ton G. ibid,, paet chsf he forbernS. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 85 
Pet smal chef ]iet Hid ford mid pe winde. Ibid, Of pe smal 
cheim. a 1225 fuliana 79 Pat dust! chef, c 2340 Ayenb, 
210 He-tuene be cheue and be com [nom. chef]. 


) 3 . form chaff. 

eiaoo Ormin 1483 And sibbenn winndwesst tu bin com, 
And fra be chaff itt shmdesst. eiao3 Lay. 29256 per biforen 
he gon jeoten draf and chaf and aten. c 2340 Cursor M, 
4791 (Trin.) To fynde be chaue Corn here shul we fynde to 
haue. IbM, 21113 (Fairf.) Quik bei haue his bodi flaine & 
waltered him in barli chaf. c 2394 P. PL Credo 663 And so 
bei chewen charitie as chewen schaf houndes, c 1400 
Ywaine * Gaw. 1684 Early brede with al the chaf. 2326 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) t34b, As the flayle tryeth y« 
come from the chaffe. 26^ Milton P. L. iv. 985 I^ast 
on the threshing floore his hopeful sheaves Prove chaff. 
2723-20 Pope Iliadv. 613 The light chaff, before the breezes 
borne, a 1821 J. Leyden Ld. Sotdis Ixii, The barley chaff 
to the sifted sand They added still by handfuls nine. 

7. form caf caff. 

nigoo Cursor Af. 4752 (Cott .1 pe caf he cast o corn sum- 
quile In the flnm bat halt be nile. a 2340 Hampole Psalter 
xxxiv. 21 Caf bat is light to fle wib b« wynd. 2483 Catlj^ 
Angle 51 CSiffej acus^ falcae xS-* Scot* Po&tns xwt C. 
(1801) g8 (Jam.l As . . caffe before the wind. 2670 Ray 
Proverbs 285 Kings caff is worth other mens corn. 2826 
J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 334 To sleep on caff. 
2873 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Ctff (N. Lane.), chaff, refuse. 
2877 Holdemess Gloss. (E. D, S.) Ci^, chaff. 

■fto. A plural occurs in OE, and ME., e.g. to 
translate /fl/rie of the Vulgate. Obs. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. MatL iii. 12 pa ceafu [Lindisf. halmas ; 
r 2160 Hatton G. chefiil he forbamS on unadwtescendlicum 
fyre. 238a Wyclif.^/«^/. iii. 12 But chaffis^ he shal brenne 
with fyr unquenchable. — Ezeh xiii. 10 With outen chaffis 
[Vulg. absque paleis\, 

t2. transf. The husks of pease and beans. Ohs. 
c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. no Two basketfull of bene 
chaf. 2622 CoTGR., Faval, the chaffe, shalings, hullings, 
offals, or cleansing of Beanes, 

3 , Cut hay and straw used for feeding cattle. (It 
is douljtful whether the early instances of ‘ chaff ’ 
used in brick-making, etc., belong here. A chaff- 
cutting machine is described in Lewis Hist. Thanet 
1736 Plate IV. p. 16, but not by this name, being 
called ' a cutting box to cut horse’s meat in ’.) 

[c tooo jElfhic Exod. v. 7 Ne sylle ge leng nan cef Sis 
Ebreiscan folc to tigel Mweorce. c 2230 Gen. ^ Ex. 2889 
Hem-seluen he fetchden.De chaf Se men Sor hem to gode 
gaf. 238a Wyclif Isa. Ixv. 25 The leoun and the oxe shuln 
ete chaf [2388 stree], 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 44/1 In my 
faders hows is place ynou^ to lodge the & thy camels & 
plente of chaf & heye for them, c 1335 Dewes Introd. Fr, 
in Palsgr. 915 Litter or chaff,/mV&.] 277a W. Bailey Ad- 
vancem.Arts (1783) I. 42 Mr. Edgill’s Machine for cutting 
chaff. 1834 Bni. Husb.ynM. 212 If fed .. upon indifferent 
hay and straw, it then becomes necessary to cut it into 
chaff. 

4. Bot. a. The tliin dry leaves or bracts of the 
flower of grasses, esp, the inner pair now usually 
called pales or glumettes, distinct from the outer 
pair called glumes, b. The bracts at the base of 
the florets in Composite. (The plural is obsl) 

2776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. (1796) I. 195 Eryngintn 
. . florets sitting, separated by chaff. Ibid. III. 669 Hyoseris, 
Receptacle naked : Down hair-like ; encompassed by awned 
chaff. 2794 Martyn Rousseaiis Bot. xai. 133 [Canary- 
grass] the chaffs being turgid and hairy. Ibid. 134 The 
keel of the chaffs is ciliate. 2846 J. Baxter Libr, Preut. 
Agric. II. 406 In the blooming season, for wheat, there are 
three stamens, or male portions, thrown out beyond the 
chaff or calyx. x88o Gray Struct. Bot, v, 242 Palets, also 
called Chaff, are diminutive or chaff-like bracts or bractlets 
on the axis (or receptacle) and among the flowers of a dense 
inflorescence, such as a head of Composite . . the name is 
also given to an inner series of the glumes of grasses. 

6. In various fig. or allusive contexts, from sense 
I. (Cf. Matt. iii. 1 2, etc.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Man Lowes T, 603 Me lust not of the caf 
ne of the stree Make so long a tale, as of the com. 2393 
Gower Conf. II. 59 It were a short beyete To winne chaffe 
and lese whete. 1333 Lyndesay Satyre 3531 Thy words 
war nather come nor cailF. 1379 Gobson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
18 You may wel thinke that I sell my come and eate 
Chaffe. 2396 Shaks. Merch. V. i. i. 127 His reasons are two 
grain es of wheate hid in two bushels of chaffe : you shall 
seeke all day ere you finde them, & when you haue them 
they are not worth the search, ,273a Berkeley Alciphr. 
yi. § 9 You may see here \Jer. xxiji. 28] a distinction made 
between wheat and chaff, trae and spurious. 2830 'Tenny- 
son In Mem. vi. Vacant chaff well meant for grain. 2882 
A themeum 5 Aug. 271/3 Though there is a little chaff there 
is also a good deal of -vmeat. 

b. Pioverb. An old bird is not catight with 
chaff', and allusions to it. 

2482 Caxton Reynard no, I am no byrde to be locked ne 
take by chaf, I know wel ynowh good corn, c 2600 Shaks. 
Tiuton IV. ii, An olde hirde is not caught with chaffe. 
r66S=9 Boyle Occas. Refi. v. x. (1675) 336 The empty and 
Trifling Chaff, Youth is wont to be caught with. 2772 
Smollett Humph, Cl. (L.) The doctor, being a shy cock, 
would not be caught with chaff. 2836 J. H. Newman Cal- 
lista (1885) 249 , 1 am too old for chaff. 2873 Hale In His 
Name vi, 50 That's old chaff for such as we. 

6. transf. and fig. Refuse, worthless matter, 

? a 2400 Morte Arth. 1064 Caffe of creatours alle, thow 
curssede wriche I 2335 Eden Decades W. Ind. 1. viii. (Arb.) 
96 (marg.) Perles as common as chaffe. 2396 Shaks. Merch. 
V ^_ii. ix. 48 How much honor Pickt from the chaffe and 
ruine of the times. x6o6 — TV. ^ Cr. i, ii. 262 Asses, fooles, 
dolts, chaffe and bran. x6ax Burton Aytcet. Mel. 1. ii. in. 
XV, Some poor scholler, some parson chaff. 2670 Dryden 
Fre/. Conq. Granada 42 Whem-broad hats, dull humour, 
all that chaff, Which makes you mourn, and make.s the 
vulgar laugh. 2709 Wordsw. Poet’s Epit. iv, A soldier, 
and no man of chaff. 2842 Tennyson Epic 40 Twelve books 
of mine . . Mere chaff and draff, much better burnt. 


7 . a. attrib. Of or resembling chaff. 

2636 James Iter Lane. 112 Those chaffe sands which doe 
in mountains rize. 

b. Comb., as chaff-bait, -biscuit, -bread, -heap, 
-house, -knife, -net, -room ; ch.aff-bed, a ‘ bed ’ 
or mattress stuffed with chaff instead of feathers, 
etc.; chaff-cutter, one who cuts chaff; a machine 
for cutting hay and straw for fodder, also called 
chaff-engine ; chaff-flower, a name for Alter- 
nanthera Achyrantha ; chaff-seed,* a name for 
Sclvwalbea amej-icana. Also Chaff-weed. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hetu IV, xxxii, The Birds come 
in To his *Chaffe-baite. 2582 Inv, ofR. Hodgson, Kendal 
(Somerset Ho.),_A *Caffe bed. 16^ hm. Ld. Gordon’s 
Furniture, Thair is in the bed, a caffe bed, a fethir bed, a 
pair blankets, and a red worset rug. 2683 Tryon Way to 
Health 592 Straw, or rather Chaff-Beds, with Ticks of 
Canvas. 2839 Dickens Nich. Nick. -xxa, Salt meat and 
new rum, pease-pudding and ^chaff-biscuits. x6xx Cotgr., 
Pain de bale, '^chaffe bread . . the coursest kind of bread. 
2772 W. Bailey A dvancem, A rts (1783) 1 . 192 A new invented 
*chaff cutter invented by Mr. Wm. Bailey. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 124 Chaff-cutters are used by Mr. Fel- 
lows and other gentlemen in the county. 2834 Illust. 
Land. News 3 Aug. 118/3 Occupations of the People. 
Chaffeutter. 2653 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 323 Since the 
house of Jacob is now as a little come left in a ^chaffe- 
heape. ^2423 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 670 Hoc palare, 
*chaf-house. 2483 CaiJu AngL 51 A Caffe hows, paliare, 
paliarium. 2833 Manuf. Metal iii. II. 55 (Cab. Cycl.) 
''’Chaff-knife backs, and hay-knife backs, c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 68 *Chaffenette to take byrdys, retiaculnm. 2802 
Strutt Sports ^ Past. i. ii. 34. 2834 Brit. Hnsb. I. 99 
Along the opposite side of the yard are the *chaff-roora, 
various domestic offices, etc. 

Chaff (tjof), sb!^ colloq. [Of this and the re- 
lated Chaff v'^, the origin is not quite certain : if 
the sb. is earlier, it may be a fig. use of prec. (cf. 
senses 5, 6 there) ; if the vb. is the starting point, 
it may be a playful or light use of chaff, CHAFE 
V., senses 5 and 6 of which come very near to it,] 

Banter, light and good-humoured raillery, or 
ridicule, calculated to try the temper of the person 
to whom it is addressed; badinage. (App. of 
slang origin, and still somewhat vulgar.) 

(The first quot. is uncertainly placed : it may mean ‘ scold- 
ing’ : cf. Chafe v. 6.) 

[2648 jENifYN Blind Guide iv. 76 You pretend to nothing 
but chaffe and scoffes.] 2840 Dickens Barn. Rudge (C. D. 
ed.) 42, ‘I do’, said the ’prentice. ‘Honour bright. No 
chaff, you know. ’ 2833 Thackeray Neivcomes 1 . 286 There’s 
enough of this chaff. I have been called names and black- 
guarded enough. 2838 .JaL Rev. 7 Aug. 127/e Chaff, as the 
vulgar call it, when it is real good chaff, is an element in 
statecraft. 1883 Afanch, Even. News 6 July 2/2 They got 
through a few overs . . amidst the chaff of a good-natured 
crowd. 

Chaff (tJaf), 0.1 [f. Chaff j^.l] Hence Chaffed 
ppl. a., Cha'fhng vbl, sb. 

1 . Iratts . To mix with chaff;, =Chave 0.I 

2332 Huloet, Chaffed or myxt wytli chaffs, paleatits. 

2 . To cut (hay, straw, etc.) for fodder. 

2883 Hertfordsh. Mercury 6 Dec, 4/4 In most other cases 
the grass has been chaffed when put into the silo. 2887 
Times 7 Sept. 3/3 Mr. Henry Simmonds fed . . the young 
stock on chaffed hay and straw. Ibid, [He] was in the 
habit of supplying winter food . . by chaffing up the straw. 

Chaff (tjaf), 0.3 colloq. [see Chaff sb .^ : the 
relative priority of vb. and sb. is unsettled.] Irons . 
To banter, rail at, or rally, in a light and non- 
serious manner, or without anger, but so as to try 
the good nature or temper of the person ‘ chaffed ’. 

(A word or sense which probably arose as cadgers’ slang, 
and is still considered slangy, and usually apologized for by 
inverted commas.) 

2827 [see Chaffing], 2850 H. Greville Leaves fr. Diaiy 
(1883) 375 Charles was ve^ amusing in chaffing Lady C. 
for her violent anti-Catholic feelings. 283^ Kinc.sley Two 
Y. Ago XV. (D.) A dozen honest fellows grinned when their 
own visages appeared, and chaffed each other about the 
sweethearts who were to keep them while they were out at 
sea, 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. 264 Palmerston is in 
the Home office, pleasantly ‘ chaffing ’ militia colonels. 2883 
Dicev Introd. Led, Law of Comt. 174 The Regent treated 
the affair as a sort of joke, and, so to speak, ‘ chaffed’ the 
supposed author of the satire, 
b. absol. or intr. 

<12843 Barham Ingold, Leg. (1877) 319 Not pausing to 
chaff or to parley. 

Hence Oha'flflng vbl. sb. and ppl. a., Oha-fllngly 
adv. 

[Cf. 237s in Chafing vhl.sb. i.] 

2827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1009 Much * chaffing ' passed 
between them. 2862 N. A. 'Woods Pr. Wales ui Catutda 
426 There were ‘chaffing’ signals too, going on between 
the ve.ssels. 2876 Burnaby Ride Khiva vi. Being a little 
annoyed at the chaffing remarks of the grinning peasants. 
2872 Daily News 24 Jan., The men took to criticising each 
other’s performances, not chaflingly, but quite seriously. 
2883 Proctor in Knowledge 23 July 28/1 A habit chaffingly 
attributed to the Missourian belles. 

Chaff, -var. Chaft, jaw, and obs. form of Chafe. 
Chaffaire, -are, obs. forms of Chaffee. 
Chaffed (tjaft), ppl. a. 

1 . See Chaff v.i 2 . See Chaff ©.2 

* 1 * 3 . ? Spoiled by beating, that has begun to de- 
compose : see Chafe v. 8. Obs. 

.*734 T, Sheridan Let. in Swift’s Wks. (1842) II. 724 You 
live upon chaffed mutton, I live upon venison. 
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Cliaffer (tjae'fai'', Forms: 3 ohaffere, 4 
cheapfare, chapfare, -vare, 3-5 cheffare, 3-b 
ohaffare (chaffere, chafare, chefare'', 4-7 chaf- 
far, 4- chaffer. (Also 5 chafar, -ir, -yr, -ayre, 
chafifour, chaffur, chafre, caffer, 5-6 chafifre, 
5-7 chafer, 6 chaflfayre, 7 chafifaire.) [In the 
Ayenbite (1340) cheapfare, c/iapfare OK. type 
*ciapfaru, f. ceap bargain, sale + pa7-ti faring, going ; 
not recorded, but the cognate ON. kaupfgr is extant 
in sense ‘ trading journey’. Assimilation of pfXo 
^gave the general ME. t3rpes cheffare, chaffarex 
with the a in the latter, cf. OE. ceap7ttgnn, ME. 
chep/no7i and cJiap77ia7i, now Chapman. Apparently 
the original sb. became obs. in the 17th c., but has 
been formed anew from the vb., in sense i b.] 

1 1 . Traffic, trade ; buying and selling, dealing. 
Obs. exc. as in b. 

axzTt^ Aticr. R. 418 None cheffare ne driue ^e. ^1230 
pWeilawei !.._hwuchunwurSe chafiere. 2:1320 
Sir Seiies 2062 God 3_eue it . .We hadde driue jjat chefare. 
iMo AytTib. 36 Pe vifte manere [se. of gauelinge] is ine 
cneapfare. liia. 45 pe ejtende bo3 of auarice is chapfare. . 
Ine uele opre maneres me may zene^i ine chapfares 138. 
Wyclif Sen/t. Sel. Wks. I. 50 Sum [wenten] after chaffare 
of pis worldely richesse. c 1430 Myrc 1299 Hast thow by- 
gylet in chafare? 1351-6 Robinson tr. Mart's Uiop. 63 
Money, wherewith to mayneteyne their dayly occupieng 
and chalTayre. _ 1613 R. C. Table Alfh. (ed. 3', Chajffar, 
buying and selling. 1662 Fuller Worthies iii. 130 By sad 
chaffer, they were fain to give money for water. 

b. In modern use, chiefly from the vb. ; Chaffer- 
ing, bargaining, haggling as to price. 

i8« Longf. Gold. Leg. vi. Jo 4 . Salerno, What do I care for 
the Doctor Seraphic, With all his wordy chaffer and traffic ? 
1870 Morris Eai-thly Par. I. 11. 389 The dark-eyed mer- 
chants of the southern seas In chaffer with the base Propoe- 
tides. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cmii. II. xvi. 431 , 1 was un- 
able to purchase anything more than a few ground-nuts, 
because it involved such serious controversy and chaffer as 
sickened the hungry stomach. 
f2. That which is bought and sold; wares, 
merchandise, goods for barter or sale. Obs. 

e 1250 Ge/t. ^ Ex. 1931 Fro galaad men wi8 chafare Sa3 
he Sor kumen wid spices ware. 1297 R. Glouc. 339 To late 
in tueie wolmongers, hor chaffare in to lede. 1362 Langl. 
P. PL A. V. 174 per weore chapmen I-chose J>e chaffare to 
preise. c 1440 Gesta Ro//i. 285 (Add. MS.), X. asses chargede 
with dyuerse chaffare. 1441 Pbu/ipton Corr, Introd. 34 
None of the Kings said tenants might, ne durst come att 
the towne of Ripon. .to utter their caffer, wherewith to pay 
his farme. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (1331! 25 As a marchaunt sheweth 
bis marchaundyse or chafer. £1612 Rowlands Fonr Knaves 
(1843)96 Hisgooddaiesarewhen'schafferiswellsold. 211^3 
Urqohart Rabelais in. iv. Gold, silver, .chains, rings, with 
other ware and chaffer of that nature. 

fb. Good chaffer', a good commodity in the 
market. Obs. 

xyTpAyenh. 191 Mere! is guod chapuare, uor hi dep wexe 
pe timliche guodes. 1581 J. Bell Haddoris Answ. Osor. 
271/2 The old Proverhe (Gold is good chaffer howsoever it 
come). 1601 Holland Plmy 1 . 134 Another Island . . where- 
in pearles are good chaffer, and yeeld gainfull trafheke. 
Ibid. 377 Those cuttings are good chaffer, and sold very 
well to the merchant. x6io — Camde7is Brit. 1. 186 They 
be very good chaffer and right welcome merchandise. 

1 3 - fig‘ cf. wa7-e, stuff. 

c 1449 Pecock Kffr. i. xvii. 100 As thou3 Cristis seid lawe 
were so feble chaffare. 1367 Drant Horacds De A rte Poet, 
B vij, He will . . ornaments superfluous from better chaffer 
scum. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass Ep. Ded. 3 Whoe have 
intiched whole reames of paper with the Indian mine, and 
golden chaffaire of their invention. 

4 . CofTzb. chaffer-wliale, 'the round-lipped 
whale’ (Jam.). 

1809 Edmonston Zetland II. 300 (Jam.) Delphvnts Orta 
(Linn.), Chaffer-whale, Grampus. 1822 Scott Pirate x, 
He is like the greedy chaffer-whale, that will change his 
course and dive for the most petty coin which a fisher can 
cast at him. [Merely taken from Edmonston, 1 . c.] 

Chaffer (tfaToi), sb?‘ colloq, [f. Chaw v.^ -H 
-erI.J One who chaffs or indulges in banter. 

1851 Mayhew ZdNif. Labour 2'X] She was considered to be 
the best ' chaffer’ on the road ; not one of them could stand 
against her tongue. 

Chaffer, sb .^ ; see Chafer, 

Chaffer (tjae-fai), zi.i Forms : 4 chapfari, 4-5 
ch.effaTe(zL, chaflfare(n, 5-6 chaffare, ohaffere, 
5“ chaffer. (See also the sb.) [In the Ayenbite 
(1340) chapfar-i, i. chapfare, Chaffer cf. the 
vhs. to trade, traffic, also f. the sbs.] 
tl. intr. To trade, buy and sell, deal in mer- 
chandise ; to traffic. Obs. exc. as in b. 

1340 Ayes/h. 162 pe borgeys wylnep to chapfari an to 
Wynne. 1340-70 A lisaunder 1210 It [Byzaunce] was chosen 
for cheefe to cheffaren in. Lilke xix. 13 Chaffare 

3e, til y come, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 389 (Add. MS.) He wente, 
ande Chaffared faste, and wanne mekille. 1601 Holland 
Pliny^ I. 94 With whom they chaffer and traflick only for a 
certaine precious stone . . which we call a Carbuncle, 

H. Grimston in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. [1692) I. 122 This 
great Arch-bishw of Canterbury, .hath most unworthily 
trucked and (^affmd in the meanest of them, 
b. passing into the sense of 2. 

1692 Dryden Epil. Hest. II, 24 The play-house is a kind 
of market-place; One chaffers for a voice, another for a 
face. 21x700 — Fables, Gd. Parson 70 To chaffer for pre- 
ferment with his gold, Where bishoprics and sinecures are 
sold. 1858 Longf. M. Standish vii. 37 The traders Touching 
at times on (he coast, to barter and chaffer for peltries. 


+ c. Const, io. {Obs. rare.) 

X649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 77 , cKiil, But Hee,who 
knew the valew of his blood. Chaffers to his Ambition. 

2 . Now chiefly in the sense: To treat about a 
bargain ; to bargain, haggle about terms or price. 

X725 De Fof, Voy. rou7td W. 1x8401 86 They were longer 
than ordinary in making their market. While they were thus 
chaffering on board, etc. xysa Sterne Tr. Shandy Ki%oz) 
I. ix. 2x, I hate chaffering and higgling for a few guineas 
in a dark entry. X828 Miss M itford Village Ser. in. (1863) 
78 They were chaffering about the price. i8sx D. Jesrold 
St. Giles vL 54 Titled gentlemen, coming about me and 
chaffering with me for that little jewel. 1856 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Anr. Leigh v. 1264 Having chaffered for my book's 
price with the publLsher. x86s W. Palghave I. 153 

Theywillchafferhalfadayaboutapenny. 1871 Athe7ise7mt 
30 Sept 423 The merchants go in, not to dally and chaffer, 
but to buy. 

3 . tratisf. and fig. (from i and 2"). To deal, bar- 
gain, haggle, discuss terms, bandy words. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 160 Charite . . ne chaffareth 
nou^te, ne chalengeth, ne craueth. a 16x7 Hxeson Wks. 
1 . 60 The best cxiurse. .is. .not so much as to vse any speeches 
of chafering with him [the atheistl. 1827 Scott Hi^l. 
Widow V, Thinkest thou to chaffer with Him, who formed 
the earth, and spread out the heavens? 1828 Carlyle bfisc. 
(1837) 1 . 227 And so stand chaffering with Fate. xKo Motley 
Netherl. )i868) I. ii. 39 That each Province should chaffer 
as little as possible about details. 

4 . i7‘a7u. fa. To buy and sell; to traffic in ; to 
exchange, barter. Obs. 

c i4poPlow77iafis T. xii. in Chaucer's Wks. (1562', [That] 
with pride punished the poore . .With money filled many a 
male And cnaffren churches when thei fall. X391 Sfenser 
M. Hubberd 1x39 He chaffred Chayres in which Church- 
men were set. 1630 Fuller Pisgah n. v. 127 Horsemen as 
well as horses were chaffered in their markets. x68o H. 
More Apocal. Apoc. 182 Great Dignities and Preferments, 
which she chaffered for the maintaining, .her own interest. 

fig. {To chaffer words', to exchange or 
bandy words.) Obs. 

13^ Spenser F. Q. 11. v. 3 He never .staid to greete, Ne 
chaffar words, prowd corage to provoke. x6ao Fairfax 
T asso XVI. xliii. 289 Swome foes sometime will talke, and 
chaffer words. 2624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 89 Merchants . . 
that chaffer Heaven and Happinesse for the reward of 
iniquity. 2632 Benlowes Theoph. i. xxix. Go chaffer blisse 
for pleasure, 

e. modified by a^oay, down, + forth. 

XS30 Latimer Ser/n. ^ Rc7/t. (1845)307 Not to hide . . but to 
chaffer it forth to others. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea ii. 77 
Wicked men .. chaffer and grant away their time, and 
strength. 18x3 Scott Tidero/t. si. xxi, ‘ Reserve thy boon, 
my li^e,' she said, ‘Thus chaffered down and limited.' 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xi. 333 They saw with 
indignation that Dunkirk.. had been chaffered away by 
Charles. 

H 6. ‘To chaffer is now to talk much and idly ’ 
(Trench Select Gl. (1859-73) 32). 

Hence in Webster, Ocilvie, etc.; but the statement seems 
doubtful ; cf. however Chaffering ppl. a, 1856. 

116 . ?To mingle, interchange, exchange. 

1720 W. Gibson i)iet. Horses L (ed. 3) 3 Horses . .which 
have too much White on any Part of their Body, which is 
not mixed or chaffered with Hairs of the Horse's Colour. 
Chaffer, obs. form of Chafer. 
tCha'ffered, ppl- a. Obs. [f. Chaffer 
4 + -ED l.J Trafficked or dealt in, bartered. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. los Tythes of vntrewe fringe 
ytilied or chaffared. 1397 ondPt. Return Pemass. ii. iii. 
646 With the reuenewes ot my chafred church. Ibid. in. ii. 
1263 And make Indentures of their chaffred skins. 
Chaffer er (tJje-faraj). [f. Chaffer v. + -er 1 .] 
One who chaffers ; a dealer, bargainer, 

1382 Wyclif Ecclas. xxvi. 28 Hard is delyuered the chaf- 
farere [1388 marchaunt] fro liis necgligence. 1352 Huloet, 
Chafferer of ware.s, 7tegoiiator. xfiax Sanderson Sen/t. ad 
Anla/n i. (1681) II. 5 Bribing and Simoniacal Chafferens 
have climbed up the highest rounds of Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical Frefennents. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 25S The 
tongue- .learned of nurses and chafferers in the market. 

Chaffering (tjaefforig), vbl. sb. The action of 
the vb. Chaffer : f a. buying and selling, deal- 
ing, trading ; b. bargaining, haggling ; c. fig. 

1382 Wyclif T’m'. iii. 14 Betere is the purchasing _of it 
than the chaffering [1388 marchaundie] of gold and siluer. 
CX440 Promp. Para. 68 Chafferynge, mercacio. ^1449 
Fbcock Repr. t. Hi. 16 In mennis bargenyngis and chefiar- 
ingis to giaere. 1383 Golding Calatn. on. Dent. Ixxv. 463 
If we fall to such Chaffering with him [God]. X 59?~8 Bp. 
Hall Sat, ii. v. 14 A thousand patrons, .bring Tneir new- 
falne churches to the chaffering. 1794 Godwin Cal. Wil- 
Haws 230 After some chaffering, they agreed to accept 
eleven guineas, Motley NefAerf.(i 8681 1 , vi. 299Now 

began a series of sharp chafferings on both sides. 
Cha’fferiug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -i»G2.] 
That chaffers. 

X483 General Sentence in Festival (1332), A 1 raaner of 
marchaundyse of chaffryng men and of men of craft. 1392 
Wyeley a rtnorie 114 Chaffering townsmen. 1836 Mrs. 
Browning Attr. Leigh i. 954 Near all the birds Will sing at 
dawn, and yet we do not take The chaffering swallow for 
the holy lark. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 117 In the 
market-place He stood and saw the chaffering folk go by. 
CliafferiL, variant of Chafebn. 
t Cha’ffery. Obs. lure. Also 6 Sc. charfery. [f. 
Chaffer : see -eby.J a. Merchandise, 

wares, b. Buying and selling, traffic. 

1535 LYNDESAY*yg^yyy 4-4^5 Heir I haue bocht ^de chafe^A 
X396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (xBde) 352/a Merchandize 
and chafferie, that is, buying and selling. 


Chaffinch (tja-finj). Forms: 5 caffynche, 
chafEiynche, 6 caffuche, chofinch, 7 dtawfiLnclij 
chaffe-ffnch, (S cbafflnge, 9 dial, chaffy), 6- 
ohaffinoh. [f. Chaff ji.i -t- Finch ; as the species 
of finch which haunts the barndoor and homestead, 
where it may be seen picking grains of com out of 
the chaff and barn-sweepings : cf. the late L. name 
fnrfurio (in Isidore), i. fuffur bran.] 

A very common British^bird, Frittgilla caelebs, 
with pretty plumage and pleasant short song. 

PrwHp. Parv. 68 Caffynclie, byrde, /urfurio. 
1570 Levins Manip, 134 A cafinche, bird, Jrugflla. 138a 
Baret Ah). C. 288 A Chaffinch, a birde .singing in colde 
weather : a spats&,frigilla, xfEx Morgan Sph. Gentry in. 
V. 50 The Chawfinch. X678 Phillips, Chaffinch,. sa called 
because it delighteth in Chaff. 17x1 Stf.ele Sped. No. 14 
F 13 The Sparrows and Chaffinches at the Hay-Market fly 
as yet very irregularly. <1x793 G. White A'r/iiozwc xii. (18331 
55 Vast flocks of chaffinches have appeared in the fields. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii. (1832) 379 Beaks, .from one as 
laree as that of a hawfinch to that of a chaffinch. 
Chaffing : see Chaff and 2. 

Chaffire, obs, form of Chafer. 

Ghaffiess (tja-fles), a. rare. [f. Chaff sb.^ + 
-LESS.] Without or free from chaff. 

x6xi Shaics. Cy/tib. i. vi. 178 The lone I bcare him, blade 
me to fan you thus, but the Gods made you (Vnlike all 
others) chaffelesse. 18. . Whittif.r What of the Day, The 
threshiiw-floor. .heaped with chaflless grain ! 

Chafiour, obs. form of Chaffer. 

Gha’ fFm n. Also 6-7 shaffron, 7 sha&on(e, 
shaferne, g chafron. Another form of Chamfron. 

1347-8 Order Hen. VIII's Funeral in Strype Eccl. Me/ti. 
II, II, App. A. XI Seven great horses . . on their fronts shaf- 
frons of armes. x6xo Guillim Heraldryvo, (1660) Table 266 
Ordained for Defence and Ornament; as the Shafrone, 
Cranet, Barde. 16x7 Markham Caval. ii. 119 Then putting 
a Shaferne vppon the horses head, you shall softly . . lappe 
him with the sworde vppon the Shaferne. x8xx Mrs. Grant 
Highl. Snperst. II. 2C0 With a chafron of steel on each 
horse's head. 1833 Swainson Quadrupeds 297^ A coarse 
dark patch of hair, like a mask or chaffron, which covers 
the forehead. 

ChafFur, obs. form of Chaffer, 

Chaff-wax, var. of Chape- wax. 

ChaiE'-weed (tja’fiwfd), [app. orig. the same 
as CHAFEtvEED (written chafwced by Turner), but 
in later times referred to Chaff. 

Turner applied chafwced to his ' Centunculus', which was 
Gnaphtilinni sylvaticum, and to this or the allied Filago 
the name continued to he applied. But later botanists 
applied Ceniunenhts to an entirely different plant, to which 
cnaffweed is now attached as an English book-name.] 

fl. =Chafeweed. Ohs. 

2 . Centunculus or Bastard Pimpernel. 

1776 Withering Boi. Arrangei/t. (1796) II. igp Bastard 
Pimpernel. Pimpernel Chaffweed. X848C. A. Johns fFce/fe 
Lizard 290 Small Chaff- weed, frequents the sp-avelly banks. 
1878 Britten & Holl. Plani-n. s.v., Chaffiveed, Centun- 

ctUns vtinv/tus, L ^With, peneially applied to this plant 

by authors subsequent to Withering. 

Chafiy (tju’fi), a. [f. Chaff sb.'i + -r i.] 

1 . Full of or covered with chaff. 

1332 Huloet, Cbaffye or full of chaffe, acerosus. x6oi 
Holland Plmy xix. i. To lie and sleep upon straw-beds 
and chaffy couches. 2707 Coleridge Kutla Khan, Like 
. .chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail. 1863 Lisabeds 
Love Story I. 80 Looking duhiou-sly at his chaffy trowsers. 

2 . Consisting of, or of the nature of, chaff; spec. 
in Bot. paleaceous. 

1597 Gerard Herbal i. ii. 4 Whereupon do grow small 
scaly or chaifie huskes. 1683 Trvon iVay to Health 201 
From the Straw and Chafl^ part mixed with their Oates. 
179X E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 11. 9 note. The chaffy scales of 
toe calyx. X851 Glenky Handbk. FL Gard. 19 The flowers 
..are.. of the chaffy texture known as 'everlasting'. 

3 . Resembling chaff. 

1383 Stanyhurst Poet/fs Ps. i, (Arh.) 126 Lyke the sand, 
or chaffye dust. 1792 J. Armstrong /««V. Shaks. (R.), 
Winnow the chaffy snow. 

^. fig. Light, empty, and worthless as chaff, 
(Said of things and persons.) 

1594 WiLLosiE Avisa 39 h, Chaffye thoughtes. i6<u 
Chettle Eng. bfottrtu Garm, in HarL Misc. (Malh.) lif. 
485 Stir up the chaffy multitude. x6xa Shaks. & Fl. Two 
Noble K. III. i. 41 Thou Rest, and art .. a chaffy lord. Not 
worth the name of villain ! 2642 R. Carbenter Experie/we 
V. xix. 331 That swelling and wordy, but chaffie,_senselesse, 
and empty Pamphlet. 1810J. Milner End Relig, Controv. 
II. (ed. 2) 37 A dry and chaflr Epistle. 

6. Comb., as chaffy-textured, 

2877 F. ’S.sjctnFem W.ai Covered with various-coloured, 
cha^-textured scales. 

Chafinsf (tpi’fig), vbl. sb. Also oliaffing. [f. 
Chafe w.-f-iNoi.] 

1 . The action of the verb Chafe, q.v., in its 
various senses. 

2308 Thevisa^<*B'^< 5 . DeP. R. xvn. llv. (149s) 633 The juys 
of Elitropinm . . helpyth moche ayenst chauflyng and stop- 
pynge of the lyuour. CX440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chafynge, 
confricacio. 1A3 Caxton Geld. Leg. zoo/3 Wythout felyng 
of ony hete or chauflyng. X35S Eden Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 
227 Yncessant rubbynge & chafynge, 1575 Laneham Let. 
(1871) 17 With spitefuli ohrayds and vncnaritahl chaffings 
alweiz they freat._ 2577 Northbrooke Dicing (18A3J leS 
There is no harm if they play.. without swearing, ct^ng, 
or couetousnesse. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Totig., Es- 
chauffe/zient, chafing, warming, heating. 0x390 Marlowe 
Faust, viii. 6 He keeps such a chafing with my mistress 
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about it. i<ioo Holland Lh>y ir. xxix. 63 k. There was 
more clamour, brawling and chafing than any hurt done. 
*656 Ridglev Pract. Physic 265 Until the part be first 
heated by Chafing. i8a6 E. Irving Baiylon 1. 11. 151 The 
chaffing of its [the sea’s] rocky and pebbled bed. 184s R. 
Hamilton Editc. x. fed. 3)314 The chafings of party 
strife. 1873 G. C. D.avies Moietti. ijr ^dere xvi. 142 The 
chafing of the sheets, the rattling of the blocks, and the 
whistling of the gale in the shrouds. 

2 . Comb.^ as ohafing-oheeks sh.j^L {Natti.), 'a 
name given by old sailors to tbe sheaves instead 
of blocks on the yards in light- rigged vessels’; 
ohafing-gear (Ah»/.), ‘the stuff put upon the 
rigging and spars to prevent their being chafed ’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-lh,') ; ohafing-mat (see 
quot.) ; ohafixLg-pani = Chapijig-dish. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast iii. 5 ^Vhe^ever any of the. .ropes 
. .are chafing or wearing upon it, there ‘ chafing gear’, as it 
is called, must be put on. 1867 Chamb. yml. 30 N ov. 767/2 
An improved chafing-pan . . which instead of fuel, has a small 
lamp. 1882 Daily TcU 12 Sept. 2/1 Dead-eyes to turn in, 
chafing-gear to look after, reefinots to point. 1883 Century 
Mag. Oct. 941/1 Putting on chafing-mats to protect those 
parts of the rigging most exposed to wear. 

Clia'fillg, pph (f. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] That 
chafes ; in various senses of the vb. 

. *S39 St, Pe^rs in Froude J/isf, Eng. (i83o) HI. 433 He 
is so hawte & chafing that men be afeared to speak to him. 
1561 Hollvbush Hem. Apetk. 27b, Let hym eate no. .chaf- 
ynge or inflamynge meate. 1762 Churchill Ghost 111. Wks. 
1774 II. ss Not quite so fast as Terror rides When He the 
chafing winds bestrides. 1S43 J. Martineau Chr. LifeiyXBfi 
239 The miseries of a blank and chafing mind. 1863 Living- 
sso'ss. Zambesi xii. 251 To spill us all into the chafing river. 

Cha’fing-dish. Also 6 chaffyndyche, 6-8 
chafurdish, 7 chaffandishL, chafen-disli, £-9 
cliafang-disli. [f. Chasing vbl. sb. -h Dish j^.] 
A vessel to hold burning charcoal or other fuel, for 
heating anything placed upon it ; a portable grate. 

I Rick. Ill, c. 12 § 2 Holy-water Stopps, Chaffiug- 
dishes. Hanging Lavers. 1538 Bury Wills (1850) 134, 1 he- 
qwethe Allso to mysyster Mason a diaffyndyche. 1580 N ortk 
Plutarch (1676) A Chafindish. with Coals. i6ia Wood. 
i.yLSu^.Maie\fv:s. (1653)203 Have ever ready a Chafifen- 
dish with fire, .to warm clouts. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 58 
Let him [a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing-dish 
with wood coles. 1693 Boyle Med. Ex^. iii. 27 A Cnafen- 
dlsh with Embers. 1825 Scott Talistn. vii, A chafifing- 
dish filled with chaicoal. 1843 Pkgscott Mexico (1850) 1. 
131 The meats were kept warm by chafing-dishes. 

Chafix, -or, -our, -yr, etc., ohs. £f. Chafes, 
.Chafpeh. 

t Chaflet. Obs. rare. [Cf. OF. chafault, ScAE- 
TOLu.] ?A scaffold, platform, elevated stage. 
(Cf. Ckaselette.) 

1470-85 Malory Arthur (1817) II. 436 Kynge Arthur 
dremed a wonderful dreme, & that was this, that hym 
semed he satte vpon a chaflet in a chayer, and the chayer 
was fast to a whele. 

Chafron, var. of Chaffbon. 

Chafb (t/aft). Obs, exc. north, dial. In 5 sohaft, 
9 dial, chaff, [a, ON. *kjpft- (in Icel. kjgp^, 
hjaptr, Svr. kdft (pronounced chdft') jaw, Da. kieft 
(chops), answering to a Gothic type *kiftus, OTeut. 
*keftu-z, possibly from a stem *kef- *kaf- ‘ to make 
a chewing movement with the under jaw whence 
also OE, ceafl, ME. ciaw^/Jowii, and various cog- 
nate words in Ger, and Du.] 

1 . The jaw, chap ; usually in pi. (Chiefly north., 
and since 17th. c. only diall) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7510 (Cott.) A here, a Icon, bath i mete . . 
And scok ]>aiu be jie berdes sua pat i pair chafTtes pother 
MSS, chauelis, chaulis, chaulesl raue in tua. c 1420 Anturs 
Arth.xl, Off the schafb & the shol shaturt to theshin. 1483 
Cath. Angl, 57 A Chafte, ntaxilla. *535 Coverdalk Job 
xxix. 17, I brake the chaftes of y" vnrighteous. Ibid, xl. 12 
Canst thou., bore his chaftes thorow with an aule? 
*SS* Q.’ Kennedy Commend. Traci, in Misc. W^r. Soc. 
(tS^l i6o To cry out with oppin chaftes. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634) 19s Debility of the nerves which moveth 
the chaftes. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-Ser, Disc, 64 As slyly 
as thy fause chafts waggs. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, x, 
‘Like to gaunt our chafts aflf.’ 1864 Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss., Chajts or Chaffs, the jaws. ‘ Chaffs tied up 
dead. 187s Lease. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chsffs (N. Lane.), 
Chuffs (S. Lane.), jaw bones. 

2 . Comb., as chaft-blade, -bone ; cJiaft-fallen adj. 

««oo Cursor M, 1073 Wit pe chafte ban of a ded has . . 

slan he was. 1535 Coverdale Ps. Iviip]. 6 Smyte the chart 
bones of the lyons whelpes. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. {1634) 
140 U^ndenieath the chaftbone, 1863 Atkinson Dauby 
Praviuc,, N. Riding Yorksh,, Cliaff-bosie, the jaw-bone. 
Chafb(e, obs. form of Shaft ; obs. pa. t. Sc pple. 
of Chafe v. 

[Ohafter (in Levins), mispr. for Chasteb.] 

II ChagaiL (kaga-n). .ffist. [ad. late L. chagd- 
nus, caganus, in Byz. Gr. xayavoy, ad. Old Turkish 
khaq&n king, sovereign; see Cham and 
Khan.] An ancient form of the word Khan; 
applied (after the mediaeval Latin and Greek 
chroniclers) to the sovereign of the Avars in the 
6th and 7th centuries. 

ipTMi Gibbon Decl. j- F, xlii. (1B75) 719 The Avar-s . . 
the chagan, the peculiar title of their king. Ibid, xlvi. 
(1875) 800 When the Roman envoys approached the presence 
of the ch^n. 184a Pmny Cyct. XXIV. 73/2 The Khazars 
their Kings were called Chagan or more correctly Kha- 


ghan, which was the name of the old Mongol kings _ a 
thousand j'ears before the appearance of the Khazars. / bid. 
74/2 The Russian.^ in 1016 . . made their khaghan Georges 
Tzula a prisoner. 

Gihagrin (Jagrrn, -grim), sb. Also 7 shagrin, 
8 cliagraen. [a, F. chagrin (r) rough skin, sha- 
green, (2) displeasure, ill-humour, etc. The sense- 
development took place in French, where the 
word meaning ‘ rough and granular skin employed 
to rub, polish, file , became hy metaphor the ex- 
pression for gnawing trouble (Littre). In English 
the word in the original material sense is now 
written Shagheen, q.v. 

In the sense slsagreen It. has zigrino, Venetian sagrin 
fDiez); ad. Turkish (_£^Lo, (dghri, 

foghn, saghri, rump of a horse, hence the prepared skin of 
this part, shagreen.] 

fl. =Shagheen. 

fl. A species of skin or leather with a rough 
surface : now commonly spelt Shagbeen, q.v. 

1678 Phillips, Chagrin, . . also the rough skin of a Fish, 
of which Watch Cases and handles of Knives are made. 
1697 tr. CiessD'Auttoy’s Trao, (1706) 151 It is cover’d with 
Chagrin, and nail’d with Gold Nails. 1766 Phil. Tratis. 
LVI. TOO The skin, which is black, is full of small scales, 
resembling chagrin. 1842 Frickass Nat, Hist. Man 92 
It is of the tuberculated skin of the wild ass that the Levan- 
tines make the grained leather termed chagrin. 

1 2 . fig. A shagreen-like surface. Obs. 

«X734 North Exam. n. v. r 129. 394 Thoughts which. . 

had made their skin run into a Chagrin. 

II. Of the mind or feelings. (Often referred to, 
c 1700, as an affected and frenchified term.) 

[CoTca (i6it) explains^ F. chagrin, carke, melancholie, 
care, thought; perplexiti^ heauinesse, anxietie, pensiue- 
nesse, vexation, or anguish of mind; also a disease or 
maladie : especially, suui a one as comes by melancholie.] 

1 3 . That which frets or worries the mind ; fret- 
ting trouble, corking care, worry, anxiety ; melan- 
choly. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Chagrin, cark, melancholy, heavi- 
ness, anxiety, anguish of mind ; also a disease coming by 
melancholy. 1656 Cowley Pind. Odes Wks. 1710 I. 236 
There are who all their Patients chagn^in have. As if they 
took each morn worse Potions than they gave. 1677 
Tebiple Let. Wks. 1731 II. 426 His illness . . derived, per- 
haps, from the Fatigue and Chagrin of his Business. <ri68o 
Bvttler Rem. {17591 1 , lai For, if he feel no Shagrin, or 
Remorse, His Forehead's shot-free, and he’s ne’er the worse. 
1712 Pope Rape Lock tv. 77 Hear me, and touch Belinda 
with chagrin ; — That single act gives half the world the 
spleen. X75X Johnson Ramil, No. i8x i> 7 , 1 hid myself. . 
in the country, that my chagrin might fume away without 
observation. 1840-7 Barham Jngol. Leg. (1877) 259 Each 
Saturday night when, devoux'd by chagrin, he sits listening 
to singers. 

At.esp. Acute vexation, aunoyance, ormortification, 
arising from disappointment, thwarting, or failure. 

17x6-8 Pope as Lady M. W. Mmtagtse's Lett. II. xli. 4 
If there be any circumstance of chagrin in the occasion. .1 
must . . feel a part of it. 1770 Iakghorne Plutarch (1B79) 

I. 474/x Marius died, with the chagrin of an unfortunate 
wretch, who had not obtained what he wanted. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 152 Think of my chagrin at being 
obliged to decline the host of invitations that daily over- 
whelm me, merely for want of a pair of breeches I 1B76 
E. Jenkins Blot ots Queen's H. 4 They managed . . to . . conceal 
their chagrin if they felt any. 

to. in plural. Troubles ; vexations. 
a 1744 Pope Letters (L.), I grieve with the old, for so 
many additional inconveniences and chagrins, more than 
tlieir small remain of life seemed destined to undergo. 1771 
Nicholls in Corr, w. Gray (1843) 148 If I met with any 
chagrins, I comforted mysdfthat I had a treasure at home. 
1824 Miss Ferrier Itther. xlvi, Mrs. Major had her own 
petty chagrins. 1887 Morleiy Cnt. Misc. III. 154 Whom 
no vexations, chagrins, nor perversities of fate could daunt 
from fighting the battle out. 

')’ Chagrin, a. Obs. Also ohagreen, shaggarin. 
[a. F. chagnn (15th c. in Littre) f. the sb. : see prec.] 
f 1 . Grieved, disquieted, troubled ; melancholy. 
1666 Pepys Diary 6 Aug., My wife in a chagrin humour, 
she not being pleased with my kindnesse to either of them. 
1678 Earl Queensbury Let. in M. Napier Life Dundee 

II. 58 , 1 know he is very high, and often shaggarin, and 
angry. i6gi Islington Wells 9 To say they’ve Melancholly 
been, Is Bar’brous; no, they are Cliagrin. 172* Ramsay 
Whs. (1848) II. 3x2 Weak, frantic, clownish and chagreen. 
1722 De Foe Relig. Cowrtsk. l ii. (X840) 38, I grew chagrin 
and dull. 

2 . Chagriued ; acutely vexed, mortified. 

1706 De Foe Jure Div, vn. 149 Hell’s bauk'd ; the shagrin 
Fiends the Conquest own. 1708 J. Downes Hist. Rev. Eng. 
Stage zq At which the French look’d very Shaggrin. 171X 
P, H. rieio late Part. 127 He is not a little diagrin about 
the Habeas Corpus Act being suspended. 

Chagrin (jagrf-n, -gri-n), V. [a. F, chagrine-r 
(l6th c. in Littre), f. the sb. ; see above.] 

1 . ti'ans. To trouble, vex, worry, grieve, arch. 

*733 Fist-tiiNG Int. Chambertn. n. iii. Pray remember the 
condition she is in, and don’t do anything to chagrin her. 
*755 Mem. Capt, P. Drake i. 5 Which so chagrined me, 
that . . I waited only an Opportunity of quitting them, 
iwpa Abf. Moore in Ld^ Auckland's Corr. (1861) II. 475 
Those we.st winds chagrin me exceedingly, as they keep me 
in the dark about George, *841-4 Emerson Ess, Self- 
Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 23 Every word they say chagrins 
u^and we know not where to begin to set them right. 

^ 2 . esp. To vex acutely by disappointing or thwart- 
ing ; to mortify. (Chiefly /)«m®c.) 


1748 Afisofi's Voy. I. i, 4 Mr. Anson was extremely cha- 
grined at the losing the command of. .so desirable an enter- 
prize. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 130 The captain .. was 
so chagrined at his disappointment, that he died of grief. 
*826 C. Butler Groiius 200 The contradictions 'vmich 
he met with chagrined him, 1878 Black Green Past. v. 37 
Surprised and chagrined by the coldness of her manner. 

3 . ? intr. To feel trouble or vexation ; to ‘trouble ’. 
[ = F, chagriner.'] rare. 

(In quot. it may be the adj.) 

*727 Fielding Love in sev. Masques, I would not have 
your ladyship chagrin at my bride’s expression. 

Cliagrixied (Jagrl-nd), ppl. a. [f. Chagthh v. 
+-ED 1 .J Vexed, mortified; disappointed; formerly, 
afflicted, troubled, melancholy. 

*665 Pepys Diary 15 Jan. , How chagrined the Prince was 
the other day, when he thought he should die. *724 De 
Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 10 The queen-mother and her 
party were chagrined at the cardinal, therefore the queen 
was under dissatisfaction. *733 Fielding Int. Chambertn. 
II. i, Be not chagrined, enjoy your friends, and take no 
notice of it. *792 Abp. Moore in Ld. Auckland s Corr. 
(1861) II. 477 Mr. Pitt was in the House, evidently chag- 
rined. *844 Disraeli Cotiiugsbyyin. ii. 293 Mourning over 
his chagrined fortunes. 

Oliailles, obs. form of Chalice. 

Chain (tj^'n), sb. Forms; (4 keigne), 4-6 
cheyne, cha3ni(e, 5-7 chaiue, 6- chain, (occas. 
4 oheine, cheingne, 4-5 cheigne, 6 cheynne) ; 
north, and Sc. 4-5 chenye, 4-6 eheny, 4-7 
chenyie, 5-6 chenjei, 7 cheinsie, 9 dial, chain-, 
chenzie ; 4-5 and 9 dial, chyne, chine, 5 schene, 
6 schyne, chene, oheane, chane. [ME. ckayne, 
cheyne, a. OF. chaeine, chaaine, chaene, chaane, in 
ONF. caeine, caenne (=Pr. Sc Sp. cadena. It. ca- 
tenet) L, catena chain. With, the ME. types in 
-gne, Sc. -w^e, -ifpe, cf. mod.Picard cagne ; mod. 
Sc. is cheen (tjih).j 
I. General sense. 

1 . A connected series of links (of metal or other 
material) passing through each, other, or other- 
wise jointed together, so as to move on each’ other 
more or less freely, and thus form a strong but 
flexible ligament or string. 

Chains differ in structure according to the shape of 
their links and the mode in which these are rniited ; also in 
material and size, in accordance with their purpose of 
fastening, restraint, traction, ornament, etc. Hence such 
qualifying attributes as gold, iron, cable, draught, watch, 
etc. 

cxgoo K. Alis. 683 His men him brought, by a chayn. .a 
ragged colt. 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 174 he chyne 
in tuo he hew._ c *340 Cursor M. App. i> 22054 (Edin.) An 
angel . .wiji a mikil keigne [other MSS. cheigne, cheingne, 
cheny,_ cheyne] in hande. *375 Barbour Bruce xvu. 623 
And with ane stark cheyne [v. r. chenyie, stark chenBeis] 
hald thame thar. 7480 Wardr. Acc, Edw. TP (,1830) 123 
A spering cheyne with staples and hookes. 1483 Cath. Angl, 
63 Chine, caihena, 1530-50 Gregory C/tren. 192 Made 
ij stronge schynys of yryn, unto the draught brygge of 
London. Inv. Ch, Goods Staff, in Antt. Lichfield 

IV, 24 Itm. ij sensors of masten, on of them hath chanes of 
silver. *598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 135 Many chaines 
of iron to draw the artillery. 1667 Milton P. L. II. 105* 
Hanging in a golden Chain This pendent World. 1680 
Land, Gaz. No. 1538/4 A Silver Watch, .without String or 
Chain. 17*2 Steele Sped. No, 504 p 5, I am to be bang’d 
in chains. 17x2 Land, Gaz, No. 4972/4 Abraham Deseser, 

. . Watch-chain-maker. 1850 F. Griffiths Ariil. Man. 
(1862) 126 No. 8 keys and unkeys the draught chain. *8^ 
F. Britten Watch ^ Clochm. 50 When the timekeeper is 
going, the chain is, drawn off the fusee on to the barrel. 
Mod, Children making daisy chains, 
to. as a substance. (No plural.) 

*6.. in Religues Anc, Poetry (1823) III. 15 He put In 
chaine full nine yards long, And he let goehis great gunnes 
shott. 1637 MS. Abst. in Maclaurin Crivi, Cases x\. (Jam,), 
He was sentenced to be hanged in chenyie on the gallowlee 
till Ills corpse rot. 

2 . As employed to restrain or fetter; hence a 
bond or fetter generally ; esp. in pi. fetters, bonds ; 
dbstr, confinement, imprisonment, captivity. 

*393 Gower Conf II. 132 They bounden him with cheines 
faste. x6xx Bible Ps, Ixviii. 6 Hee bringeth out those that 
are bound with chaines. 

*382 Wychf Jer. xxvii. a Mac to theebondis and cheynus 
fCovERD. chaynes, i6xx yokes] and thou shalt putte them 
in thi necke. *526 Tindale Acts xii. 7 The cheynes fell of 
fr^ his hondes. *555 in St^pe Eccl. Metn, HI. App. 
xliv. 125 Jeremie. .made a chain of wood, .and [Hananiah] 
took the chain from his neck and brake it. *667 Milton 
P. L. I. 48 To bottomless perdition, there to dwell In Ada- 
mantine Chains and penal Fire. *7x2 Berkeley Pass. 
Obed. Wks. HI. 129 The natural dread of slavery, chains, and 
fetters. *734 Pope Ess. Matt iv, 234 Who noble ends^ by 
noble means obtains, _Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
1879 Froude Caesar iv. 40 Brought in chains to Rome, 
to. fig. A binding or restraining force which 
prevents freedom of action. (Cf. fetters, bonds.) 

CI374 Chaucer Anel. f Arc. 284 For either mot I haue 
yow in my cheyn Or with the dethe ye mot departe vs 
tweyn. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. i53i> 57 Excepte the 
chaynes & bondes of synne be vtterly broken. 1792 S, 
Rogers Pleas, Metn. ii. 142 Dusky forms in chains of slum- 
ber cast. *787 Burns Streams that glide. Streams, .Never 
bound by winter’s chains. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t, I. iii. 62 
The chain of habit. 187X Morley Voltaire (18S6) 36 The 
first band of men who had shaken off their chains. 

t c. A constraining force ; a bond of union or 
sympathy ; a tie. Obs. 
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1377 Langl. P. pi. B. V. 616 pow shall see in pi-selue 
treuthe sitte in pine herte, In a cheyne of charyte as pow a 
childe were, C1400 Rom, Rose Love..is asykenesse 
of the thought Annexed and kned bitwixe tweyne, With 
male and female, with oo cheyne. 1653-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. {1701) 186/1 There is a Divine Chain, which, .maketh 
one of it self, and those things which are united to it. 

3, A personal ornament in the form of a chain 
worn round the neck ; sometimes an ensign of 
office {chain of office). 

(The chain of a locket, a watch chain, and the like, com- 
bine senses 1 and 3.) 

1397 Will in Fairholt Hist. Cesittrne Gloss, s. v., A chain 
of gold of the old manner, with the name of God in each 
part. X429 Sc. Acts in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 77 
Seipis, beltis, uches, and chenjies. 3463 Matttt. 4- Househ. 
E.rp. 154 My mastyr sold to my lord on Norfolke a schene 
of gold. 1535 CovERDALE Prop. i. 9 That shal brynge grace 
vnto thy heade, and shal be a cheyne aboute thy necke. 
1580 Lylv Eu/fhicesiArb . 1 433 The new found Glasse Cheynes 
that you weare about your neckes. 3599 Shaks. JifvchAdo 
n. i. 197 What fashion will you weare the Garland oflt? 
About your necke, like an Vsurers chaine ? I72S_ N. Robin- 
son TA, Physick Introd. 4 Physicians at Milan . . wear 
Chains of Gold, as a Mark of Distinction. Mod. The mayor 
was present wearing his chain of office. 

^ fig. A connected course, train, or series; a 
sequence : a. of action or condition. 

[a 1593 Smith Semt. (x866i II. 186 Draws sin upon sin, 
till there be a chain of many links.] 3651 Hobbes Leviaih. 
I. vii. 30 In the chain of Discourse, wheresoever it be inter- 
rupted, there is an End for that time. 1655 Fuller Ck. 
Hist. Ill, ii. S 31 Here no chain of succession could be 
pleaded, where no two links followed in order. i7xx Steele 
Sped. No. 109 T I Without. .Care to preserve the Appear- 
ance of Chain of Thought. X794 Martyn Rousseails JBot. 
Introd. I This false idea, .reduced the vegetable chain to a 
small number of interrupted links. XM9-ia Coleridge 
Friend (.1865) 31 The simplest chain of reasoning. 1875 
Dawson Damn of Life i. 3 Link in a reproductive chain 
of being. Mod. The chain of proof is complete. 

b. of individual facts, acts, events, or the like. 
1696 Whiston ^ The. Earth 11. (r722) 184 Purely Mathe- 
matical Propositions are demonstrated by a chain of deduc- 
tions. 17x9 Young Revenge iv. i. Day buries da^ ; month, 
month ; and year the year ; Our life is but a chain of inany 
deaths. 1789 Benthaiu Princ. Legist, i. § ix A chain of 
^ofs mdst have their commencement somewhere. 1873 
Freeman Norm. Con^CiBjS) IV, xx. 571 A strange chain 
of events. X885 Sir R. Baggallay in Laau^ Times Rep. 
LII, B^o|s The Act provides for acomplete chain of trustees. 

5. A continuous linear series of material objects ; 

a. of objects purposely connected, or connect- 
ing points in a line. 

Z79X Smeaton E^stone L. (1793) X97 The Chain of 
triangles from the Edystone to . . Plymouth, for ascertain- 
ing their distance trigonometrically. 1810 Henry Elem. 
Chem. (1836) 1, 168 Another modi^cation of the apparatus, 
which may be called the Chtun of Cups, was proposed hy 
Volta. X838 Murray’s Handbk. N, Germ. 464 By means of 
the chain of steamers now navigating the Rhine, _ 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life X3a The Aain of nerve ganglia. 

b. of objects naturally disposed in a linear 
series (with, connexion actual or imagined). 

X695 Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth in. i. (1723) 172 The 
Andes, that prodigious Chain of Mountains. 174)8 Anson’s 
Voy, iiL V. 458 The Ladrones. .an extensive chain of Islands, 
1808 Med, Jml. XIX. ^ii The vibrations will pass . . by 
the chain of bones, to the Membrana Fenestrm Ovalis. 
X813 Bakewell Introd, Geol. 57 The most extensive moun- 
tain chains have a northern and southern direction. 1867 
W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coal-mining 87 South of the St. 
Lawrence and the great chain of lakes. 1883 Lloyd Ebb j- 
FI. II, 218 A chain of undulating hills. 

c. Short for inotmtain-chain (as in b). 

^ 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 277 A submarine chain extend- 
ing from Boulogne to Folkestone. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) II. i. I The chain called Olympus. 1873 Raymond 
Statist. Mines f Mining 152 A southerly continuation of 
the Humboldt chain. 

d. Ladies' chain [Fr. chaine des dames'] : a part 
of the second figure in a quadrille. 

s86gEng, Mech. 3 Dec. 271/3 Performing with his partner 
a ' ladies* cdiain ’ in their fantastic quadrille, 

H. Specific uses. 

6 . A chain or similar construction used as a 
barrier to obstruct the passage of a bridge, street, 
river, the entrance into a harbour, etc. ; a boom. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 569 For other wey is fro the 
gatis none, Of Dardanus, there opyn is the cheyne. 1523 
Ld, Berners 1 . ccccxxvi. 748 The chenesse of euery 

strete taken downe and brought into the palayes, xg56 
Chroti. Gr, Friars (1852) 19 Malpas of London drewe the 
cheynne of London brygge. 1697 Dampier Voy. (17291 1 . 223 
There was a Chain of great Trees placed cross the Creek. . 
we were afterwards near half an hour cutting the Boom or 
Chain. 1720 Burchett Naval Trans, iii. xix. 400 The 
Dutch, .broke their way through, and burnt the three ships 
which lay to defend the Chain. 

7. A chain fixed to a door-post, which serves to 
secure a house door within when slightly opened. 

1839 Dickens Nich, Nick, liii, ‘ Top bolt ' muttered Arthur, 
fastening as he spoke, ‘ bottom holt — chain — bar — double-lock 
— and key.’ xwa Thackeray Philip II. xij^ Mary came 
down stairs, and opened the hall-door, keeping the chain 
fastened, add asked him what he wanted. 

8 . Part of a curb or bridle. 

1617 Markham Caval. ii. 24 The Cavezan . .in fashion of a 
Chaine, & in our English phrase commonly called the Chaine, 

9. A measuring line, used in land-surveying, 
formed of one hundred iron rods called links 
jointed together by eyes at their ends. 

At first chains of varying length were used or proposed ; 


but that described by Gunter in 1634 is the one now adopted ; 
it measures 66 feet or 4 poles, divided into 100 links. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey To Rdr. i The 
Beame and Chaine balke no Truthes, nor blaunch Vn- 
truthes. 3624 Gunter Descr. Sector, ^c. in Penny Cycl. 
VI._ 462/2 We may measure the length and breadth by 
chains, each chain beingfour perches in length, and divided 
into 100 links. 1669 Bturmy Mariners Mag. 11. v. i. 3 The 
Chains now used and in most esteem among Surveyors are 
Three. The first 1 will name is Mr Rathborn’s. .and that 
of Mr. Gunter's, .this year Mr. Wing hath described a 
chain of 20 Links in a Perch. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. 
V. 312 An accurate land-surveyor, with his chaim sight, and 
theodolite. 1801 Hutton Course Math. (1828J II. 54 Land 
is measured with a chain, called Gunter's Chain . . of 100 equ.al 
links ; and the length of each link is therefore . . 7*92 inches. 

Id. a chain’s length, as a lineal measure, equal 
to 66 feet, or 4 poles. 

An area of ten chains in length by one in breadth, or 
100,000 square links = an acre. 

i66x S. Partridge Doub. Scale Prop. 40 Let a piece of 
land be 36 poles broad, and the length 23 chains and an half. 
i7as_ Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Surveying, It contains la 
Chains, 5 Links. 1850 Maybew Land. LabourigA.. 2) III. 333 
(Hoppe) The London and North-Western .. in its long and 
branching extent of 477 miles 35^ chains. 

10. Arch. A bar of iron, etc. built into walls 
to increa.se their cohesion ; see also chain-hand., 
-timber in 19 , Chaik-plate a. 

1764 Watson in PkiL Trans, LIV. 2x7 In edifices of this 
kind, for additional strength, the builders employ bars of 
iron, connected together in such a manner as their exigen- 
cies require ; and these, though they have no links, are 
denominated chains, 1842 Gwilt ArckU. (1876) § 1495 
There are other means [for uniting the voussoirs] . . such as 
doweL and cramps . . these are far better than the chains 
and ties of iron introduced by the moderns, 

11. Mil. Short for CHAur-aHOT. 

1804 Momson in Welleslefs Disp. 544 A most tremendous 
discharge of round, grape, and chain, from their guns. 

1 12. Short for Chain-pump. Ohs. 

168a Lond. Gass. No. X750/4 An Engine that delivers . . 
more Water than the Chain, and with greater Ease. 

13. Weaving. The longitudinal threads in a 
woven fabric ; the warp. (So in F. and Ger. App. 
sometimes misused for woof ; cf. Cotgr. ‘ chaine de 
drafi the woofe of cloth ; the thread which in 
weauing runs ouercrosse it ’.) 

zyax C. Xing Brit. Merch. 11 . 17 All worsted Chains, and 
only the Shute of Woollen-Yams. vyj^Act 14 Geo. Ill, c. 
35 'Taking the Biers out of the Chains and withholdii^ Part 
of the Woof or Abb Yarn delivered to them. i8xo jTT. in 
Risdods Surv. Devon Introd. 25 The one [yam], .forms the 
chain or woof. xaysUHE Diet. Arts IIL irio I’he longitu. 
dinal threads, which are to form the chain of the web. 
Ibid. 1X13 The European loom . . [has] a warp-beam, round 
which the chain has been wound. 

14. Naut. A contrivance used to carry the lower 
shrouds of a mast outside the ship’s side, and by 
thus widening the basis of support to increase the 
firmness of the mast. 

a. The part which secures the shroud to the 
ship's side, now commonly called Chain-pIiATE, 
1627 Cai^. Smith Seaman’s Gram. v. so The Chaines are 
strong plates of iron fast bolted into the Ships side by the 
Chaine.waile, in Falconer Did. Marine. eiSgo 

Rvdvn. Nas/ig. (Weale) X05 Chain or chains, the links of 
iron which are connected to the bindings that surround the 
dead-eyes of the channels. They are secured to the ship's 
side hy a holt through the toe-link, called the chain-bolt. 

lo.pl. The assemblage of chain-wale, chain-plates, 
dead-eyes, etc., which form the contrivance to ex- 
tend the basis of the shrpuds ; usually qualified, as 
fore-, main-, mizen-chains, according to the mast. 
In the chains', standing upon the chain-wale 
between two shrouds (whence the leadsman heaves 
the hand-lead). 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xd. (X840} 193 To board her 
[a ship], .at her fore-chains on one side. 1825 H. Gascoigne 
Nav. Fame 52 In each Main-chains an able seaman stands, 
With well coil'd line and plummet in his hands. X836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xiiL 45 Climbed up the fbre chains, 
and found the deck empty. 

15. The connexion in a galvanic battery. 

i8o2 Med. yml. VIII. 318 These phenomena,^ however, 
only take place the moment the Galvanic chain js shut, or 
when it is sufiered to remain shut . . If the opposite action, 
occasioned at the moment the chain is separated, had en- 
tirely supplanted, .the former. 

16. The series of bubbles on the surface of the 
water marking the course of an otter. 

X865 G. Berkeley Life 4- Recoil. II. 317, I at once ob- 
served the ' Chain ’ or hubbies of an otter. 

III. Attrih, and Comb. 

17. attrib. Of chains ; chain-like ; of the nature 
of chain-mail (cf. I 9 \ 

c 1425 in Hampole's Psalter r This same sauter in all degre 
is the self in sothnes That ly3t at hampole in surte . . par it 
lyat in cheyn bondes. x886 Rider Haggard K. Solomon’s 
Mines XV. 340 We managed to get off the chain shirts. 

18. General combs., as chain-line, -maker, -mak- 
ing, -shop.-verst, -•way, chain-drooped, -swung, adjs. 

1820 Keats Eve St, Agnes xl, A *chain-droop'd lamp was 
flickering hy each door. sSSo Athetueuin 10 Jan. s® The 
position of the water-mark and the direction of the *chain- 
lines, which are uniformly the same in every sheet of laid 
paper, i860 Offic. Report in Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 141 
*Chain-makers, shipowners. sSB6Pall Mall G. 27 Aug, ii/x 
The 2,500 chainmakers of both sexes who went out on strike 
on the 7th inst. IbM- *Gbaininaking is only possible hy 


skilful hand-lahour. 1887 Daily News 18 June 3/2 Mr. 
Matthews, .said the wages in the chainmaking trade, .were 
probably not more on the average than is. per week. _ 18K 
Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. ix/a Working for some hours in the 
*chain.shops. 1820 Keats Ode Psyche 33 No incense sweet 
From *cham-.swung censer teeming. 1S97-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 
Postscr. , Ariosto . .whose *chaine-verse, to which he fettereth 
himselfe. 1690 Lond. Gaz. N o. 2573/4 A plain Silver ^Chain 
Watch. 

19, Special combs. : chain-argument {Logics, 
a sorites ; chain-armour = chain-mail; chain- 
belt, (a.) see quot. ; (A) a chain adapted as a 
belt for transmitting power; chain-boat (see 
quot.) ; chain-bolt, («.) Jfaut. one of the bolts 
by which chain-plates are fastened to the ship’s 
side ; (^.) the bolt or knob at the end of a door- 
chain (see 7 ); chain-bond {Arch.), a chain or 
tier of timber built in a brick-wall to increase 
its stability and cohesion (see 10 ) ; f chain- 
bridle, a bridle with a chain (see 8 ); f chain- 
bullet = Chain-shot ; chain-coupling, a secon- 
dary coupling, consisting of chains and hooks, 
between railway carriages or trucks, which acts in 
case of anyaccident to the priraaiy coupling; chain- 
gang, a gang or number of convicts chained to- 
gether while at work, etc., to prevent escape; 
chain-guard, a mechanism in watches to prevent 
over-winding ; chain-harrow, a harrow composed 
of chain-work ; chain-hook, {a.) a hook fixed to a 
chain ; (A) Naut. ‘ an iron rod with a handling-eye 
at one end, and a hook at the other, for hauling 
the chain-cables about’ (Smyth); ohain-laoe, 

? lace made with chain-stitch ; chain-lightning, 
lightning which appears to form a long zig-zag or 
broken line ; see also quot. 1885 ; chain-locker 
{Naut.), the receptacle for storing the chain-cable ; 
chain-mail, mail or body-armour made of inter- 
laced links or rings ; ohain-man, the bearer of the 
measuring chain in surveying ; ohaiu-moulding, 
an ornamental moulding imitating chains ; chain- 
pier, a promenade pier, supported by chains like 
a chain-bridge ; chain-pin, an iron pin or ‘ arrow * 
used in maiking distances in measuring with the 
chain ; chain-pulley, a pulley having depressions 
in its periphery to fit the links of a chain with 
which it is worked ; chain-rule, a rule of arith- 
metic, by which is found the relation of equiva-* 
ience between two numbers for which a chain of 
intervening equivalents is given, as in Arbitration 
of Exchanges ; chain-saw {Surg,), a vertebrated 
saw forming a chain, having hook and handle at 
either extremity; chain-sling {Naut.), a chain 
fitted to encircle a large article, for hoisting or 
lowering ; ohain-smith, a mechanic whose trade 
is to make chains; chain-snake, a species of 
lizard, allied to the Slow-worm ; chain-syllogism 
=chain-atgtement} chain-timber = chain-bond; 
chain-towing, a system of towing vessels in rivers, 
etc., by means of a chain or cable lying along the 
bed of the river which is wound over a drum on 
board the vessel ; chain-well = chain-locker ; 
chain-wheel, (a.) a wheel used with a chain for 
the transmission of power ; (A) a machine for utiliz- 
ing water-power, which is an inversion of the 
chain-pump, the descending water pressing upon 
the plates or buckets and so driving the machinery. 
Also Chaihbkidgb, -cabIiB, -pump, etc. 

x86o Abp. Thomson Laws TA. 200 The German title [for 
Sorites] *chain-argument (Kdienschluss). a 1797 Walpoli- 
ana xv. 9 The ’•'chain, or ring armour was that used in the 
Middle Ages. i8sx H. Melville Whale xly. 293 The dol- 
phin was drawn in chain-armor like Saladin'^ 1794 W. 
Felton Carriages (1801) I. 217 The^*chain-belt is a contriv- 
ance to fix round the trunk, which it locks to the platform. 
1794 Rigging 4' Sea. I. 164 *Chain-boat, a large boat fitted 
with a davit over its stem, and two windlasses, one fonvard, 
and the other afr, in the inside. It is used for getting up 
mooring-chains, anchors, etc. rx85o Rndim. Navig. tlVeale) 
X05 *Chain-boie, a large bolt to secure the chains of the 
dead-eyes, for the purpose of securing_/he mast by the 
.shrouds. 1880 Blackmore Erema xxii. (Hoppe) He . . 
politely put the chain-holt on the door when he retired to 
take advice. 1876 Gwilt Arckit. IAssss. s.v. Bond, The 
term *chain bond is sometimes applied^ to the bond timbers 
formerly placed in one or more tiers in the walls of each 
Story of a building, and serving not only to tie the walls 
together during their settlement, but afterwards for nailing 
the finishings thereto. 3690 J. Mackenzie Siege London- 
derry ztz Some of their Clergy also . . procured several 
•Chain-hridles to be made. 1636 Heywood Challenge 
Beaniie il. Wks. 1874 V. 26 My friend and I Like two 
♦chaine-bullets, side by side, will fly Thorow the jawes of 
death 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccev, Chaine- 
Bulletts of his will Run through all Streets, and in the 
Waft, thmr kill. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. 
Ixxx. 37 How nearly the felon and the '••chain-gang are 
allied. 188a Harper's Mag. Dec. 49/1 Chain-gangs oT con- 
victs are brought out from the prison. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch d' Clackm, 50 [The] •‘Chain Hook., [is] the hook 
fixed at each end of the chain to attach it to the fusee and 
the barrel. XS78 RieJanond. Wills (1853) 279, Vij own. of 
••chean lace, viyr. vjd, Florio, Cadenelle, little chaines, 
chaine-lace or chame-stich. x88a J. Parker Apost. Life 
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I. 148 No man can leport *chain lightning. 1885 Daily 
Tel. 28 Dec. 7, 2 ' Chain lightning ' [is] a strong foreign 
spirit. iSu Scott Sigel iii. ‘ It's not made of iron, I wot, 
nor jny claithes of '^chenzie-mail.' 1853 Kingsley Ueroee 
IV. 137 Clothed from head to foot in steel chain-mail. _ x86a 
Smius Engineers III. iS7 Accompanied Iw an assistant 
and a *chainman. a 1863 'rH,scKEBAY STisc. V. 359 iHoppe) 
On the *chain-pier of Brighton. 184S Brittan tr. Mal- 
gaiffmls Surg. x. 184 You may use the ordinary or *chain- 
saw. 186a jJ/rrf. Times II. 264 Plate of T. Matthew’s 
chain-saw. 18^ K.kxe Aret. Ex^l. I. xxix. 402 Away went 
one of our ^chain-slings, and she fell bach. 1736 Mortimer 
in PAil. Trans. XXXIX. asfi An^is annulatus, the 
*Chain-Snake. 1870 Bowen Logic vii. 222 The complex 
abbreviated reasoning thus formed is called a ^Chaiii- 
Syllogism, or Sorites. 18*3 P- Nicholson /’ rvrrf. Build. 
582 ~CAain~tiutber, in brick building, a timber of large 
dimensions placed in the middle of the height of a story, 
for imparting strength. 1874 Knight Diet. Meeh. I. 521/2 
The ''chain-towing system was first tried in France in 173a. 
1843 Ailtemettm iTeh. iiSTbe enormous chain and ^chain- 
wheel for driving the screw. 

Cliaill (tp*n), V. Forms : 4-5 cheyne, ohyne, 
4-7 cliayiie, 5 dreyn-yrt, 6 clieme, 6-7 cltame, 
^ chain, [f. prec. sb. in various senses. French 
has ckatner only with the meaning • to measure 
with a chain', but enchatner\i cited in Littre from 
the iith c. r eruhain barely appears in late ME.] 

1 . iram. To bind, fasten, secure, with a chain. 
1393 Langl. F. pi, C. XXL 287 Bane we }je jates. Chelce 

we and cheyne we. 1593 Sh.aks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 203 The 
rampant Beare chain'd to the ragged stafiie. 1667 Milton 
P, L. I. 210 ITie Arch-fiend lay Chain'd on the burning 
Lake. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tsaitsxia. VVks. (Bohn] II. 00 
The books in Merton Library are stilt chained to the wall. 
1882 J. H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. II. 303 He was chained to 
the stake. 

b. irattsf. and fig. 

138., Wyclif Serut. Sel. Wks. II. 367 Whanne that ri3twis- 
nesse is cheyned to God and al his creaturis. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R. v. xxvi. [i495> 133 The sholders ben nede- 
full to bjmde and cheyne togyders the hones of the breste. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. t. i. 3 Wer't not affection chaines 
thy tender dayes To the sweet glaunces of thy honour' d 
Loue. 1793 Southey yoan of Arc i. 215 A hair that chains 
to wretchedness The slave who dares not burst it. 1S58 

J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 143 The mind given up to pas- 
sion, or chained to self . . dwells . . in the dark and terrible 
abyss. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay 11 . ix, 131. 

2 . To fetter or confine with a chain or chains ; 
to put in chains. 

e X440 York Myst, xxx. 212 We charge you Jiat chorle be 
wele chyned. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 72 Cheynjrn or put jrn 
cheynys, catheno. 139* Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, ii. iii. 39 , 1 will 
chajme these Legges and Armes of thine. cx 8 ^ Arab. 
Nighit (RtUg.) They chained him, and put Eandcufis 
and fetters on him. 1830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, x. 86 
Buying men and women, and chaining them, like cattle 1 
h.fig. To fetter, confine, hind; to restrain. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B, i, 19a Chastite wih-outen charite 
worth cheyned in helle. f 1393 Chaucer Mariage 14 But 
thilke doted fbole . . hath levere y.cheyned [v.r. ychyned, 
ychayned] he, than out of prison crepe, cxj^o York Myst. 
xxxii. 278 The payment chenys he with-all, The thar no 
nodir comenaunte craue. 1393 Shaks.^ Lucr. 900 Or free 
that soul which wretchedness hath chain'd. 1634 Milton 
Comus 660 If I but wave this wand. Your nerves are all 
chained im in alabaster. 1870 L. Morris Epic Hades i, 
(18B3) S3 Horror chained My parting footsteps. 1879 Stainer 
Music of Bible 167 Until such a system came mto existence 
music was chained up within the narrowest limits. 

8. To obstruct or close with a chain. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J.\ The admiral seeing the 
mouth of the haven chained . . durst not attempt to enter, 
c 1630 Risdon Sum, Devon § 192 (rSio) 203 The haven is. . 
chain^ over when need requiretK 1674 in Ficton L'pool 
Munic, Rec. (1883) I. 286 His new intended street . . shall 
not he chained or obstructed against any of the towne. 
t 4 . To surround like a chain; to embrace. Obs. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. iv. viii, *4 Oh thou day o' th’ 
world, Chaine mine arm'd necke. 

6 . To measure with a (surveyor's) chain. 

s6to W. Folkincham Art Survey ii. v. 33 Extende lines 
from each station, .(chayning the stationallline onelyl. 

0 . To secure (a door) with the ch^in ; absol. to 
'put on the chain*. 

1839 Dickens Hick. Nick, lyi, Ralph .. chained the door 
to prevent the possibility of his returning secretly by means 
of his latch key. 1886 Barinc-Gould Crd. Royal I. v. 39 
‘ Joanna. . lock and chain after the gentleman.' 

7 . Areh. To bind (masonry) with a chain : cf. 
Chain sb. lo. 

(842-73 Gwilt Archit. ir. iii. § 18 962 A large number of 
steeples would • . "be found to have been well chained with 
timber or with metal. 

tChai'iiage. Ohs. [f. Chain j- 3 . -h -aoe ; cf. 
F. chatnage^ a. A fastening with a chain ; chain- 
ing. b. ? A fee due for the use of mooring-cihains, 
etc., in a harbour. 

x^i Cotgr., Enckainure, a chayning . . chaynage. 169X 
T. H[ale,] Acc. New Invent, p. 95 The Chainage of Ships 
belongs to the Admiral. 

CbSii'Jl-bxiidlfa. A suspension-bridge sup- 
ported by chains or jointed rods of wrought iron, 
which hang in a curve between two elevated points 
of support. 

x8x8 J. Anderson (/xVfe), A Design for a Chain bridge to 
TC thrown over the Firth of Forth at Queensferry. 1B36 
Rc^y Cycl. y. 413/1 The Menai or Beaumaris Chain 
Bridge. 18^ G._ N. Wright Cream Sci. KntnuL 60 Suspen- 
sion or chain-bridges are employed, supported by tenaon- 


rods hung from continuous suspension chains fastened into 
highly elevated piers built on either bank. 

Ghai‘]l>ca:ble. A ship’s cable formed of a 
chain. Also attrib. 

So called on coming into more general use in the early 
part of this century, to distinguish it from the ordinaiy 
[heinpl cable ; now that it has almost entirely superseded 
the latter, ‘ cable* alone generally means chain-cable. _ 

1830 Marryat King's Own xix, His nerves were like a 
chain-cable. 1835 Thirlwall Greece VI. 1 . 200. 1848 

Dickens Dombey ix, Chmn-cable forges. 

Chained (.tpind),^//. a. [f. Chain + -ed.] 

1. From the vb. : Made fast, bound, closed, con- 
nected, united, with (or as with) a chain.; fettered. 

16x3 Chapman Rev. Bussy dAmb. iv. Chained shot. 1637 
Ruthertoro Lett. cciv. (1881} 345 He hath left me a chained 
man. x66o Ingelo Bentiv. 4 * Urania (1682) it. 181 [The 
assailants] set upon the chain'd-bridge. 1684 Loud. Gas. 
No. 1979/1 Chained Bullets made at Brescia. 18x6 Byron 
Parisina xiii. While Hugo raised his chained hands, i860 
Tyndall Glac. ii. § 3. 244. 

2. From the sb. : Fitted, provided, or adorned 
with a chain or chains. 

1332 Huloet, Chayned, iorguatus. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. ii. 8 In great ships they use_ chained 
pumps, a 1796 Burns Meg o' ike Mill, A fine pacing horse 
wi' a clear chained bridle, x8. . Sala Mrs. MelloVs Diam., 
[He] was highly curled, .chained, pinned, and locketed. 

3. Of lightning : Having the form of a chain or 
jointed line. 

1839 All Y. Round No. 17. 400 Lightning, .now and then 
' chained ’ or ‘ forked ' was visible. 

t Chaiuet. Obs. rare. [ad. F, chatnetle, dim. 
of chatne Chain.] A small chain ; a chainlet. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. ni. xvii. 560 From his tongue 
were extended forth small chainets of gold. 

Ghaining (tj^i-niq), vbl. sb. [f. Chain v.+ 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Chain ; putting in 
chains; enchainment; connexion. 

1387 Trevisa Higden [Rolls) II. 359 (Matz.) J>e chajTiyng 
and teienge of })e grete hound Cerberus. 1398 — Barth. 
De P. R. V. xxviii (,149s) 138 The ouer cheynynge of the 
honde hath thre bones that entre in to the holownes of the 
armes. 1383 Grindal’s Will Wks. (1843) 459 Ten pounds 
towards the clasping, bossing and chaining of the same 
[books]. x66i G. Bishops {title). New England Judged . . 
a brief relation of the Sufferings of the People called 
Quakers ..wherein the Ciuel.. Bonds and Imprisonments, 
Beatings and Chainings . . are shortly touched. 

Chaiuless (tjj>'nles), a. [f. Chain sb, -i- -lxss.] 
Without chain or chains ; tmchained. poetic. 

x8i6 Byron Sonn. Chillon, Eternal Spirit of the chainless 
Mindl 1850 Blackib Mschylus I. 2x3 Free and chainless, 
Wild and reinless. 

Chaiulet (t/tfimUt). [f. Chain sb. -h-let dim. 
suff.] A little (ihain. 

1803 Scorr Last Minstr. vi. iv, Spurs, and ringing chdn- 
lets, sound. x88i Miss Braddon Asph. III. 135 The hand- 
somest of the chains, a cluster of many slender chainlets. 

Chai'u-plate. 

1. Naut, [see Chain sb. 14 .] One of the strong 
links or plates of iron fastened to the ship’s side 
under the chainwale, to which the shrouds are 
secured. 

1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. i. xiv. 64 Main 
Chains and Chain Plaits. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(17891 Cadenes de haubans, the chains of the shrouds, the 
chain-plates. (840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 106 We were 
loaded down to the bolts of our chain-plates. 

2. Arch. One of a series of connected plates built 
into the walls of a building to give it greater sta- 
bility ; cf. Chain sb. lo. 

1842 Qt'fnvr Archit. (1876) § 1882 The best remedy against 
this inconvenience [settlement of the foundation] is to tie 
the walls together by the means of chain plates. 

diad'n-pump. A machine for raising water by 
means of an endless chain; most commonly the 
chain passes in its upward course through a tube, 
and raises the water by means of disks or valves 
which fit the tube ; sometimes the chain has simply 
a number of buckets or cups, by which the water 
is lifted to the top and there emptied out. 

gx6x8 Raleigh Inv. Shipping 16 The Chaine pumpe, 
which takes up twice as much water as the ordinary did. 
xvSi Archer in Naval Chron. XI. 288 The chain pump was 
choaked. 1830 Marryat King's Own xix, He requires the 
chain-pumps to he manned. 

Gh.ai'3i-sll0t< A kind of shot formed of two 
balls, or half-balls, connected by a chain, chiefly 
used in naval warfare to destroy masts, rigging, 
and sails ; a shot or discharge of this. Alsoj?^, 
X38X SmvEV Apol. Poetrie fArb.) 55 Thys argument, .is. . 
indeed, a chaine-shot_ against ail learning, (391 Horsey 
TV vit', (1857) 186 Everie shipe caries cannon and , . powder 
[and] cheyne-shott. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. 
xiv. 67 Chaine shot . . contriued round as in a ball, yet will 
spred in flying their full length in bredth. 1642 Fuller 
Holy ^ Prof. Si. ij. viL 73 Dilemma’s, two-edged swords 
that cut on both sides ; Sorites, chain-shot, x66o Ingelo 
Bentiv, 4 Urania 11. 184 A cliain’d-shot . . cut off 
Atheophilus his mmn Mast in the middle. 1708 Land, Gas, 
No. 3878/4 The Admiral .. had his Leg broke by a Chain- 
Shot. 1830 Prescott Peru IL 377 He was hit by a chain- 
shot from an arquebuse. 

Cliai'il-Stitqll.. 1. In needlework: A kind of 
ornamental stitch resembling the links of a chain ; 
the work so produced, chain-work. 

XS98 Florio, Cadenelle . . chaine-lace or chaine-stitch. 


1640 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise of Needle Pref., Fine 
Ferne-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stitch, and Chain-stitch. 
iSao Haei.itt Led. Dram. Lit. 266 His figures are wrought 
in chain-stitch. 1876 Rock Text. Fair. 83. 

2 . In a sewing-machine : A stitch produced by 
looping the upper thread, when only one is used, 
into itself on the under side of the aiticle sewn, or 
by using a second thread to engage the loop of the 
upper thread; as distinguished from the lock- 
stitch ; also atirib., as in ‘ a chain-stitch machine ’. 

1867 Gd. Words 419/2 The sewing-machine . . There are 
some which make what is termed the chain-stilch ; they are 
useful for simpler work, such as hemming. 

Chai'u-wale. Naut. [f. Chain sb. 14-)- Wale.] 
A strong piece of timber secured outside the ship’s 
side, almost abreast but somewhat behind the 
mast, whose lower shrouds it serves to extend and 
secure ; now usually corrupted into Channel jJ. 2. 

1611 CoTCR.) Port 'aitbans, chaine-wales. _ 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seamatis Gram. ii. 6 The chaine wmle is a broad 
timber set out amongst them, a little aboue where the 
chaines and shrouds are fastened together to spread the 
shrouds the wider the better to succour the masts. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techu. s.v. Fishes, The Anchor is haled up 
to the Ships Bow, or Chainwale. X867 Smyth Sailor^s 
Word-bk., Chains, properly Chain-wales, or Channels. 

Chai’n-work, chain work. 

1 . Ornamental work, in sculpture, etc., resemb- 
ling chains. 

X53X Bible i Kings vii. 17 And whopes cf chayne-worcke 
for the heed peces. x6xi ibid.. Wreathes of chaine worke, 
for the chapiters. 1720 De Foe Capt, Singleton ii. (1840) 
35 One of the bracelets [was] of chain-work. 1813 Moore 
Lalla R. (18621 29 But a light, golden chain-work round 
her hair. X85X Ruskin Stones Ven. II. iii. § 31 The . . 
archivolts enriched with studded chainwork. 

2 . Work consisting of metal rings or links inter- 
twined so as to form a net-work. 

1864 Times 5 July (L.) The efficiency of iron chain-work 
as a defensive armour for ships of war. 1874 Boutell 
Arms 4 Arm, vii. 107 The body armour is a shirt, .formed 
of interwoven rings, or chain- work. 1886 Rider Haggard 

K. Solomotis Mines xv. 240 We examined the armour.. 
It was the most beautiful chain work we had ever seen. 

3 . A texture formed by knitting or looping with 
a single thread, as in the manufacture of hosiery. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 280 The article Chain- 
work in the Edinburgh Encyclopm(lia. 1873 Ure Did. 
Arts II. 813 Hosiery , .is composed of a single thread united 
or looped together in a peculiar manner, which is called 
stocking-stit^, and sometimes chain-work. 

Cliaip, obs. Sc. form of Cheap sb. 

Gha'lp, var. of Chape v. Obs, to escape. 

Ckair (tje^i), .r^. Forms ; 3 ohaere, 4 oheiere, 
ohajer, 4-5 ohaier(e, cha7er(e, 5 ohaiare, chare, 
schayer, oheyer, obeare, chayr, 5-7 ohayre, 6 
cheyar, 6-7 chaire, 7- chair. [ME. chaere, 
chaiere, a. OF. chaire (western and Anglo-Fr.), 
chaiere (=Pr. cadera, cadeira. Cat. cadira, OSp. 
cadera, Pg. cadeira) L. cate'dra, cathedra seat, 
a. Gr. mOfSpa, see Cathedra. Cha-ii-re was the 
regular OF. phonetic descendant of cat-c'd-ra ; it 
was in Eng. also otig. of three syllables, afterward 
reduced to two cha'-yer, and finally (? under later 
F. influence) to one, chair. In the dialects it is still 
commonly of two, as Sc. cha-yer (tjtf'yur). In mod. 
Fr. the phonetic variant chaise (see Chaise), has 
taken the popular senses, while chaire is restricted 
to the ecclesiastical or professorial cathedra."] 

1 . A seat for one person (always implying more 
or less of comfort and ease) ; now the common 
name for the movable four-legged seat with a rest 
for the back, which constitutes, in many forms of 
rudeness or elegance, an ordinary article of house- 
hold furniture, and is also used in gardens or wher- 
ever it is usual to sit. To take a chair ; to take 
a seat, be seated. 

21300 Cursor M, 9934 A Iron of iuor graid. Was neuer 
yeitt king ne kaiser, pat euer salt in sli[c] chaier [G. chs^er, 
T. chaiere, F. cheiere]. 1207 R. Glouc. (1724) 321 Up a 
chaere he [Cnut] sat adoun, al vp pe see sonde. 1382 Wyclif 
Matt, xxi, 12 He turnyde vpsadoun the hordis ofehaungeris, 
and the chaiers of men sellynge culueris. 138a — Song of 
.FJ/. iii. 9 A chajer. .of the trees of Liban, GX400 Maundev. 
xxili, 253 Men setten him in a Chayere. CX450 Nominate 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 723 Hec ccUhedra, a chare, c 1430 Merlin 
xxi. 362 He sholde do sette ther a cheyer. 1333 Eden 
Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 40 Tables, coberdes, cofers & 
chayres, 1333 — Decades W, Ind. i. v. (Arb.) 85 Thynges 
necessary to bee vsed, as cheyars. 15^ Ha ward Eutropius 
tv. 39 In a chaire fast besides him. x6oi Shaks. Alls Well 
II. ii. 17 Like a Barbers chaire that fits all buttockes. X704 
Steele Lying Lover n. (1747) 36 Set chairs and the Bohea 
Tea and leave us. x7Sx Johnson Rambl. No. 141 r 10 
Mistaking a lady's lap for my own chair. 1733 Scots 
Mag. XV. 36/2 She . .^desired me to take a chair. 1840 
Marryat Poor yack *lvi, Take a chair. 1870 Mrs. Gas- 
KELL Cranford viiL 116 The chairs were all a-row against- 
the walls. 

b. With various substantives or adjs. indicating 
the nature, material, purpose, etc., as bed-, bed- 
room, camp, cane, compass, folding, garden, 
hall, kitchen, leather, library, lobby, obstetrical, 
office, rocking, swinging, Turkey, wheel-chair', 
'I' gxeat-chate (dial, hi^-chair)^ an arm-chair, 
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CHAIBMAN. 


CHAIB. 

Also Ahm-, Bath- Cueule-, East-, Etsow- 

CHAIB. 

1580 Baret Ah'. C 29s A compasse chaire : hajfe a circle, 
fiemicyclus. 1711 Steele Sped. 52 P3 An easy chair.. at 
the upper End of the Table. z'jTt Ajyar&avi Sped No. 7a 
r 4 The gpreat Elbow-chair which stands at the upper end 
of the Table. 1737 Ozell Rabelais V. aao Easy Leather- 
Chairs made . . with . . Springs. 1790 J. C. Smyth in Med. 
Comtnun. II, 477, I . • found him . . sitting in a great chair. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierrds Stud, Nat. (1709) III. 539 
Having requested the indulgence of an easy cimir at the 
sittings of the French Academy, .the King, instead of one 
easy chair, sent forty to the Academy. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. IV. i. (1849I 145 Hq sat in the swinging chair. 1841 
Thackeray Sec. Rim. Nap, iii, A servant passes, pushing 
through the crowd a shabby wheel-chair. 

2. /^. a. Seat. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xxxv, Yf ye wyll tell me 
where your herte is set. In the chayre of sorowe no great 
doubt It is, _is. 47"64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) ix. 4 
Our soules sit in a sure chaire of a certaine expectation. 
1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Ixv. § 7 Imagination, the only 
storehouse of wit and peculiar chair of memory. 1738 
Wesley Psalms i. 1 The Persecutor’s Guilt to share Op- 
pressive in the Scorner’s Chair. 

b. As an attribute of old age, -when rest is the 
natural condition. 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. VI, in. ii. 51. Ibid. iv. v. s When sap- 
lesse Age, and weake vnable limbes Should bring thy 
Father to his drooping Chaire. 

3. A seat of authority, state, or dignity ; a throne, 
bench, judgement-seat, etc. 

a 1300 [see 1]. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1218 Nabigo-de-nozar noble in his 
chayer. 1393 Gower Conf. III. iv. las lanus with double 
face In his chare hath take his place, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
400 (Add. MS.) Sette hym in the Chayere as domysman. 
i 5 oa and Pt. Return fr. Paniass. n. i._(Arb.) 21 O how it 
greeues my vexed soule to see. Each painted asse in chaym 
of dignitie. iddy Milton P. Z>, i, 764 At the Soldans chair 
Defi’d the best of Panim chivalry. _ 1757 Gray Eard ii. iii. 
Close by the regal chair Fell Thirst and Famine scowl. 
1870 Maclear Celts ix, 146 Holdelm , . was chosen by him 
as the seat of his episcopal chair. 

' b. Place or situation of authority, etc, 

* 3 ??' Wyclik Matt, xxiii. 2 Vpon the chaier of Moyses, 
senbis and Pharisees seeten. C1400 Ram. Rose 68gi 
‘Uppon the chaire of Moyses'.. That is the olde testa- 
ment, 1362 J. Heywoqd Prov. Epigr. (1867) 38 Euery 
man may not syt in the chayre. 169a Washincton tr. 
Milton’s DM. Pop. iii. (1851) 8a He and Tiberius got into 
the Chair by the Tricks and Artifices of their Mothers. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 1788 He looted out the slothful ofiicer 
. .And in their chairs set up a stronger race. 

4. The seat of a bishop in his church; hencejf.g. 
episcopal dignity or authority. Obs* or arch. 

2480 Caxton Chron, Eng. xl. a8 Seynt peter preched in 
antyoche and ther he made a noble wirene in whiche he 
sate fyrste in his chaier, imx Troub, Raigne K. Johit ii. 
(1611) Z09 Treade downe the Strumpets pride. That sits 
vpon the Chaire of Babylon. 164a Jer, Taylor Episc. 
(1647) 337 S. Peter would have advanc'd him to the Honour 
and power of the Bishops chaire. 1647 Brevint Saul at 
Endor 15 His first Chair, namely that of Antioch. 1757 
Burke Abridgtn. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 463 Henry .. took 
measures, not only to humble Becket, but rdso to lower that 
Chair [of Canterbury], 1867 Freeman Norm, Co 7 ia. (1876) 
1 . vi. 292 Ealdhun now moved his chair to a site nobler than 
that occupied by any other minster in England. 

fb. =Seb. 06s. 

_ x6i3_ G. S ANDYS Trav. 3 It is the chaire of an Archbishop ; 
inhabited for the most by Grecians. 1647 [see 4 a], 

+ 6. A pulpit, Obs, 

1648 Milton Tetiure Kings (1630) 43 A charge not per- 
formed by mounting twise into the chair with a formal 
preachment. 1873 Browning Red Coit. Ni.-Cap 1279 
Whether he preach in chair, or print in book. 

6 . The seat from which a professor or other 
authorized teacher delivers his lectures. 

C1449 Pecock Repr.v.-ri.ssB To be rad.. in the chaier of 
scolis. 1691 Wood A ih. Oxon, II. 506 His prudent presiding 
in the Professors chair, itex-8 Norris Prod, Disc. (1711) 
III. 210 Out Saviour . . should have taken the chair, and have 
given the Inquisitive World a clear determination concern- 
ing the Question, a 17x1 Ken Hymnoth. Poet. Wks. 1721 
111 . 14 Give that small Insect you contemn, The_ Chair in 
Porch or Academ. 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. § 4. 129 
English scholars gathered in thousands round the chairs of 
William of Champeaux or Abelard. 

b. Hence : The office or position of a professor, 

1816 Scott xxxi. Fighting his way to a chair of 

rhetoric. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
93 Many chairs and many fellowships are made beds of 
ease. 1875 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. Pref. 10 note. The author 
had still the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. 

7. A seat of judicial inquiry ; a tribunal. 

1629 Chas. I. in H. Cox Instit. i.ix. (rSfi^) 138 Now there 
are so many chairs erected, to make inquiry upon all sorts 
of men. 1&45 Milton Colast. Wks. (rS3i) 348 For a Licenser 
is not contented now to give his single Imprimatur, but 
brings his chair into theTitleleaf; there sits and judges up 
or judges down what book hee pleases. 

8 . The seat, and hence the office, of the chief 
magistrate of a corporate town ; mayorship. 

above, or below the Chair (of aldermen of the 
City of London) : having served or not served as 
Lord Mayor. 

1682 Eng. Elect. Sherij^ z6 Some people, .did so indus- 
triously stickle for Sir John Moor’s Election to the Chair. 
17x4 Land. Gaz, No. 3261/4 The Aldermen below the Chair 
on Horseback in Scarlet Gowns, 1751 Chambers Cpei. s.v. 
Chain, A gold chain, .remains to the person after his being 
divested of that magistrature, as a mark that he has passed 
the Chair. 1766 Entick London IV. 263 The judges are 
VOL. IJ. 


the lord-mayor, the aldermen past the chair, and the re- 
corder. 1883 IVhitakeVs Almanack 251 All the above 
have passed the Civic Chair. 

9. The seat occupied by the person presiding at 
a meeting, fiom whence he directs its business ; 
hence, the office or dignity of chairman of a meet- 
ine, or of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

m various phrases, as To take the chair, to assume the 
position of chairman, which in most cases formally opens a 
meeting ; to put in the chair, to elect as chairman ; in the 
chair, acting as chairman ; to leave or vacate the ckair^ to 
cease acting as chairman, wluch marks the close of a meeting. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. rv. (1843) ii8/t The committee 
of the Commons appointed Mr. Fym to sit in their chair. 
1639 in Burton Diary irSaSl IV. 462, I move that your 
Speaker forbear the Chair. x8o6 Med. Jml. XV. 336 That 
the thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. Brandreth, for 
his cool and patient attention and conduct in the Chair. 1807 
Crabbe Nevispaper 163 Pleased to guide His little club, 
and in the chair preside. _ 1B48 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i, 
John Hampden, .was put into the chair. 

b. Often put for the occupant of the chair, the 
chairman, as invested with its dignity (as the 
throne is for the sovereign), e. g. in the cry 
Chair ! Chair I when the authority of the chair- 
man is appealed to, or not duly regarded ; to 
address the chair, stipport the chair, etc. 

i6s8-g_ in Burton Diary 23 Mmr. (1828) 243 The Chair be- 
haves himself like a Busby amongst so many school-boys. . 
and takes a little too much on him. 1676-7 Grew Salts tn 
Water i. § x (Read hef. Royal Soc.1, It was referred to Me 
^ this Honourable Chair, to examine and produce the 
Experiment. X837 Dickens Pichnu. i. Cries of ‘ Order', 
‘Chair', ‘Yes’, ‘No*, ‘Go on’, i860 All II Round No. 
46, 475 An amiable discussion between the 'chair' and an 
..obstinate person at the other end of the room. 1887 
Times 3 Sept. 9/2 It can hardly be conceived that the Chair 
would fail to gain the support of the House. 

c. pi. The chairman and deputy chairman of 
the East India Company. 

X772 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 344 This seems to be the scheme 
most approved by the chairs. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India 1 . 499 Letter from the Chairs to the Right Honour- 
able Robert Dundas, 16th December, 1808. 

1 10. An enclosed chair or covered vehicle for 
one person, carried on poles by two men ; a sedan. 

1634 i (Vis'. Duncombe's Patent por setting up Sedans in 
Pegge Cnrial. Misc. 290 In many parts beyond the seas the 
people there are much carried m the streets in chairs that 
are covered. 1647 R. Stafylton Jtevetial 12 Using close 
chayres or sedans. 1688 Sradwell Sqr. Alsaiia ii. li, Thy 
Mask will cover all. There is a chair below in the Entry 
to carry thee, 1713 Swift Cadenus ^ V., She . . lik’d 
three footmen to her chair. 1722 Steele Consc. Lovers i. 
ii. Call a Chair 1 x^jS* Johnson Rambl. No. X95 V 6 At the 
proper time a chair was called. 1777 Sheridan Trip 
Scari, n. i, Help the gentleman into a chair, and carry him 
to my house. 1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun, The belle and 
beau. In chairs and chariots, stop the way. 

1 11, A light vehicle drawn by one horse ; a 
chaise ; also a particular kiud of light chaise (see 
quot, 1795 ). Obs. 

1753 Scots Mag. XV. 31/2 The profits . . have enabled me 
to set up a one-horse chair. 1761 Sternr TV. Shandy III. 
xxiv. 124 ‘There is not a greater difference between a single- 
horse chair and madam Pompadour’s visa vis. 1793 W. 
Felton Carriages (iSor) II. 1S4 A chair is a light chaise 
without pannels for the use of parks and gardens, and is a 
name commonly applied to all light Chaises. i8ai Combe 
(Dr. Syntax) Wife i. 614 I please to take the air, Com- 
mand the ponies to a chair. 

12. Railways, ’(•a. The support or carriage of 
a rail (cf. Cabbiage 32 b). Obs. b. An iron or 
steel socket with a deep notch, into which the rail 
is fixed, and by which it is secured to the sleeper 
or cross-tie. 

x8i6 Specif, Losh ^ Siephetisotis Patent No. 4067. 2 To 
fix both the ends of me rails . . immoveable in or upon the 
chairs orprops by which they are simported. X836 Sir 6. 
Head Home Tour 204 Each of these siegers being a 
heavy block of stone, having a small cradle ofiron, ox chair 
as it is called, rivetted on the t(m for the purpose of sup- 

E orting the rails. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 131 'The flat 
ase of the chair upon which the rus rested being tilted. 

18. Min. (See quot.) 

x8oa Mawe Mineral. Derbysh. Gloss., Chair, used in 
drawing up ore or coal, 

14i. Phrase. To put in the chair, {slangl) 

1864 Sec, Sc. Rev, I. 408 Some hirers [i e. drivers of cabs] 
,. boast of the number of owners whom they have ‘ put in the 
chair' or in polite English neglected to pay, 

16. Comb., as chair-back, -bearer, -bottoming, 
-cotter, -cover, -hire, -leg, -maker, -niare, -mending, 
-room, -saddle, -slumber', chair-ridden, -shaking, 
adjs.; chair-bed, -bedstead, a kind of chair which 
can be unfolded into a bed; + chair-boll, -brfw, 
a chair-back ; chair-days, old age, when rest in 
a chair is the most natural condition ; chair-organ 
(see quots.); chair-rail (see quot.); f chair- 
volant, sedan-chair. Also Chaieman, etc. 

1647 R. Stafylton Juvenal xio *Chair-bearers or Sedan- 
men. iSS® J- Hbywood Spider <S- R. Ixxxiv. 20 Vpon 
the *eheyreboll hard beatbg his fist 1483 Caih. Angl. 
37 A *chare bowe, fulirmn. 1B87 Century Mag. Oct. 
858/2 Broom-making, •chair-bottoming, and the cobbling 
of shoes, 1868 Times 27 Feb., Described as a *chair- 
caner, 1824 Miss Mitfobd Village Ser. i, (1863) 227 
The ornaments, the reticules, bell-ropes, ottomans, and 
•chair-covers, 1S93 Siiaks, a Hen, VI, v, ii. 48 In thy 
Reuerence, and thy •Chaire-dayes, thus To die in Ruffian 
battell. i86g Cornh, Mag. July 38 The end of life is. the 


‘sere of life ’..In Yorkshire it is ‘the chair^dav*. 1762 
Goldsm. Nash 10 Who spend more in •chair mre than 
housekeeping. 1813 Ajrfljxiwr 15 Feb. 102/1 J. Finlayson, 
..•chair-maker. 1799 Jane Austen (1884I I. 22x 

Price sixty guineas, of which the •chair mare was token as 
fifteen. _ 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2935/4 Following the Trade 
of •Chairmending in the Streets. 1636-7 Royal Warrant 
iniV. ^ Q. Ser. ni. (1867) XI. ix/2 OurChapell at Hampton 
Court, and for the making of a newe_*Chaire Organ there. 
Conformable to those alreadie made in our Royal Chapells 
at Whitehall and Greenwiche. x88a Grove Did. Mus,, 
Chair organ, a correption of (^hoir organ, in use in the last 
century, not impossibly arising from the fact that in cathe- 
drals the choir organ often formed the back of the organist’s 
seat. X842-73 Gwilt Archit, Gloss., *Chair Rail, a piece 
of wood fastened to the wall, to prevent the backs of the 
chairs injuring the plastering when placed against it. X883 
Pall Mall G. 28 May 4 [There] sat the mother . . •chair- 
ridden by sciatica. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 14 There 
comes out of the *chayre-room Mrs. Stewart. X863 Pall 
Mall G. II Apr. ii A lady on a donkey in one of those 
•chair-saddles which supply the place of side-saddles in the 
south of Spain. i8ig L. Hunt Indicator No. i •Chair- 
shaking merriment. 1667 Denham Direct. Painter 1. vui. 
18 Rupert, that knew no fear, but health did want. Kept 
state suspended in a •Chair volant. 

+ Chair, sb.'^ Obs. or arch, [Variant of Chae, 
assimilated in spelling to piec. ; perhaps associated 
with it also in meaning.] A chariot or car. 

‘^*374 CstAXSCCSL Anel, f Arc, 39 Emelye.. Fake in a 
diare [Shirley MS. chaier] of golde he with him lad. 
14B0 Caxton Chron. Eug. n. (1520) 14/1 Helyas was 
Ij^ed up into paradye . . in a chayre. 1494 Fabyan 
Chrqtt. VII. 617 \v* great apparayll of chayris and other 
costious ordenaunce for to conueye the forenamed lady 
Margorete into Englande. 1539 T. Bryce in Farr’s . 9 . P. 
Eliz, (1845) I. 164 When woithy Web and George Roper 
In Elyes’ chayre to heauen were sent. C X630 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 6 Phoebus in his chair, En- 
saffroning sea and air. 1697 Drvden Virg. x. 807 Nipnaus, 
whom four coursers drew. .They threw uieir master head- 
long from the chair. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. idv. Like 
a prophet’s fiery chair . . travelling the realms of air. 

Chair (tjeaj), ». [f. Chair j 3 .ij 

1 . irons. To place or seat in a chair ; esp. to 
install in a chair of authority. 

13^2 etc. [see Chaired below]. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 179 
Chairing your speaker for the commons, when he is chosen 
by the house. 1830 P. Crook War M Hats 32 A Guy 
Fawkes figure toiletted and chaired 1877 Tennyson 
Harold 1. 11. (D.) And thou Chair’d in his place. 

b. To place in a chair or on a seat, and carry 
aloft in triumph, as an honour to a favourite, a 
successful competitor, and foimerly often to the 
successful candidate at a parliamentary election, 
1761 Brit. Mag. II. 179 The practice of chairing the 
candidate, .still, I find, obtains amongyou. i8ia Examiner 
10 Oct. 670/2 Were declared duly elected, and wexe chaired 
through the principal streets. x8ia Amvot Windham I. 
86 7 iote. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby v. iL 192 The day the 
member was chaired. 1837 Hughes Totn Brown ii. viii, 
Tom . . was chaired round the quadrangle, on one of the 
hall benches borne aloft by the elevenl 

2. To carry or wheel in a chair. 

x886 J, Pendleton Hist, Derbysh. 99 The bride, owing 
to her infirmities, had to be chmred to the altar. 

3. To provide with a chair or chairs. 

Dickens Mart. Clmz. xxvii. The offices were newly 
chaired. 1883 [see Chairing below]. 

Hence Chaired a., OhaJ-ring vbl, sb. 

1332 Huloet, Chayred or stalled, caihidraius. 1796 
Coleridge Ode Depart. Year, From the chaired gods ad- 
vancing, The Spirit of the Earth made xeverMce meet. 1797 
Holcroft tr. Stolbergs Trav. (ed. 2) IT. Ixii. 418 note. The 
chairing of a Westminster election, Daily News xB 
Sepb 6/4 It was resolved - . that all chaired bards he ap- 
pointed honorary members. 1883 Leisure Jan. 48/2 

Seldom is a large building erected . . without a visit to 
■l^combe. .with a view to the chairing of it. 

Chair, obs. form of Chabb. 

Chair- : see Chab-. 

tChai’rie, a. Obs, rare, [app- f. F. chair 
flesh + -T 1 .] ? Fleshy. 

1635 W. Strutmeb T^me Happines 62 Like a pulpous or 
chaine root. 

Chairman ftjeo’imsen). 

1. The occupier of a chair (if authority; spec. 
the person who is chosen to preside over a meeting, 
to conduct its proceedings, and who occupies 
the chair or seat provided for this function. 

1634 Trapp Comm. Job xxix. as, I sate chief, and WM 
Chair-man. x66o-i Pepys Diary 22 Jan., To come. , to this 
place, .where Sir G. Downing (my late master) was chaire- 
man. 1697 LuttRell Brief Rel. (1B37) IV. 234 This day 
the parliament mett here, the earl of Oxford chairman. 
1837 Toulm. Smith Parish 38 It is the duty of the chair- 
man, immediately on taking the chair, to cause the minutes 
of the preceding meeting to be read. 

b. The member of a corporate body appointed 
or elected to preside at its meetings, and in 
general to exercise the chief authority in the con- 
duct of its affairs ; the president. 

Chairman if Committees', in either House of Parliament 
the member appointed to preside over it whenever it resolves 
Itself into Committee, 

Z7a7-5x Chambers Cyel, s. v. Companies, East India, The 
directors are twenty-four in number, including the chair- 
man and deputy-chairman. 1833 Ure Philos. Manvf. agi 
The committee . . on factoiy employment, of which Mr. Sadler 
was the mover and chairman. 1887 Morley Crit. Misc. 
III. 306 The chairman of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
Mod. Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
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2 . One whose occupation it is to carry persons 
in chairs or chair-like conveyances ; spec, the two 
men who carried a sedan-chair. 

i68a Lond. Gas. No. 1683/4 A tall Blactamore. .in a 
Green Doublet and Breeches, with a large Chairmans Coat 
of the same colour. 1703 li/d. 3942/3 Twenty (^airmen, 
with Sedans. lyai Cibber Z-ady's Last Si. y, Chair, Chair 1 
(Enter a Chairman) Here : Who calls Chair ? 17S0 John- 

son RambL No. 113 r 6 Disputing for sixpence with a 
chairman. 1833 Act A IV , c. 46 § 113 The mis- 

behaviour of coachmen, drivers, chairmen, carters, and 
porters. 1833 Thsckehay Newconies I. r6r When ladies’ 
chairmen jostled each other on the pavement, 
b. One who wheels a Bath-chair. 

1766 Ahstev Bath Guide i. 113 But soft — my (Chairman 's 
at the Door. 1829 Mabry at B. Mildmay xvi, A Bath 
chair-man. 1869 Daily Tel. 18 Aug., The invalids.. in 
their Bath chairs . . The chairmen . . are an honest, genial, 
hard-working set of fellows 

CbaiTmanship. [f. prec. -h -ship.] 

1 . The office of chairman or president of a meet- 
ing, a company, corporate body, etc. 

1847 FraseVs Mag. XXXVI. 224 Elevation to the chair- 
manmi^ of the Great Western. 1878 AT. Amer. Rev. 72 
The retirement of Mr. Sumner from the chairmanship. 

2 . The action of presiding as chairman ; per- 
formance of a chairman’s duty. 

1839 Sala I'lv. round Clock (1861) 142 A philanthropic 
peer, always. . to thefbre with his chairmanship. 1864 Realm 
I June I A body of gentlemen sat down todinner, under the 
sympathetic chairmanship of Lord Houghton. 

"I* GhaiTship. Ohs. rare—^. [see -ship.] The 
occupancy of the (papal) chair. 

1660 Charac. Italy 13 Alexander the Sixth, who during 
his Chairship scrap'd together so much wealth. 
CbadT-WOmau. A woman who occupies the 
chair of presidency at a meeting, in a committee, 
etc. ^ardly a recognized name.) 

x6m T. Brown in R. L'Estran|[e Erasm. Colloq. (1711) 
404 We ought to have . . four chairwomen of our four com- 
mittees. X734 FiELDiNa Univ. Gallant 11, She sits, .chair- 
woman of a committee of fools, to criticize on fashions. 
1869 Pall Mall G. g Sept. 8 The Duchess rose and said. . 
then I think the arduous duties ofchmrman— or shall I say 
chairwoman? — ^will cease. 

Chairwoman, ohs. form of Chaewomah. 
Chaise (/^‘z)- Also 8 chaiz, (shazess). 
[a. mod.F. chaise {chaise Cotgr.), a phonetic 
alteration of chaire (so Pazis for Paris, etc.), 
established in the ordinary sense ‘ chair ’, whence 
by extension 'sedan-chair’, and by transference a 
wheeled vehicle for travelling in. In this later 
sense alone chaise passed into English, notwith- 
standing that chair had itself here received the 
same development (see Chaie ii, which how- 
ever was not always an exact synonym of this 
word, but often used as the name of a particular 
sort of chaise). • ( Cathedra, chair, chaise, are 
thus all forms of the same word.) The vulgar 
take (J^z) for a plural sb., and form on it a sin- 
gular ( ffi) Chat, Shat. 

(The change of lineal r to x in French is a phenomenon 
widely exemplified. It appears fully established at Orleans 
in 15th c., but did not come down beyond 1620.1] 

1 . A term applied to various pleasure or travel- 
ling carriages, the exact application having varied 
from time to time : 

a. A light open carriage for one or two persons, 
often having a top or calash; those with four 
wheels resembling the phaeton, those with two 
the curricle ; also loosely used for pleasure carts 
and light carnages generally. 

Kersey, Bailey, Ash and Johnson explain chaise as ' a 
carriage for pleasure drawn, by one horse’ ; Todd says this 
was the case formerly, before post-chaises were in request, 
and defines it as ‘ A chaise and pair ; a chaise and four : 
the term of later days for a light vehicle, with four wheels, 
drawn by two or four horses '. 

1701 Land. Gas. No. 3700/r The Empress., and the 
Arch-Dutchesses [were] in open Chaises. 1703 IMd. No. 
3945/4 A Leather Body -Coach.. and several sorts of Sha- 
zesses. 1707 Ibid. No. 4390/4 Two Geldings, one a dark- 
brown.. used to a Chaiz. 1708 Ibid. No. 4439/4, 2 four 
wheel’d Chaises. , a 1719 Addison (J.) lostead of the chariot 
he nught have said the chaise of government ; for a chaise 
is driven by the person that sits m it. 1786 Trials yohn 
Sheyherd 40 He was in a one-horse chaise. 1794 Fedton 
(1801) II. 117 The Grasshopper, or three-quarter 
pannel Chaise, or Whiskey . . by some called Quakers’ 
Chaises, /iirf. 121 The Ribchair, or Yarmouth Cait. For 
lawns or parks these sort of chaises have been mostly used. 
i8as Hone Every-Day Bk. I. 436 Public pony-chaises. 
1838 O. W. Holmes Poems (x886) agi The wonderful one- 
hoss shay. Mod. vulgarism. The pony-shay (also fo' shay 
=post chaise). 

b. A carriage for travelling, having a closed 
body and seated for one to three persons, the driver 
sitting on one of the horses ; more distinctively 
called a Post-chaise, q. v. 

1709 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 474 The chaise 
he niMe use of (hang wounded in the foot) was found broke 
to petces. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, I. xvi. 52, 

I never went out of my chaise from Prague to this place. 
*749 Mrs. Montagu Lett. III. 123 We went out together 
in a post;chaise. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to conq. n, i. I’ll 
clap a pair of horses to your chaise. 1837 Lytton E. MaU 
trovers 27 In little more than twenty minutes, the chaise 
was at the door. 1873 Morley Rousseau II. 66 He was 


thrust into a chaise and despatched on the first stage of 
eight melancholy years of wandering. 

c. To take chaise : to use a chaise as a means 
of conveyance. A chaise and pair, four, six : a 
chaise drawn by a pair, four, six horses. 

1704 Addison (r766) 23 From Genoa we took chaise 
for Milan. 1713 ^eele Englishman No. 2 t. 139 lhat 
gay thing that flies along the Road in a Chaise and Six. 
*737 Her. Epist. 1. 1. 158 The poor . . run They know 
not whither, in a chaise and one. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 
g To-morrow is our wedding-day, And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Islington, All in a chaise and pair. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as chaise-box, -umbrella ; 
chaise-cart, a light cart suitable for driving in 
(cf. Cast sb. 3) ; chaise-house, a coach-house ; 
^aise-undertaker, -vamper, one who under- 
takes to renovate chaises, a dealer in second-hand 
chaises. Also Chai'seless a. 

1768 Sterne Sent. youm. (1778) II. iSs The hammer in 
the *chaise-box being of no great use. i8ai Cobbett Rnr. 
Rides (1855) I, 29 Riding in a little sort of '*'chaise-cart. 
X794 Felton (1801) I. 129 The ’’'chaise coach-box . . This 
kind, .may be made to fix on a one-horse ’'chaise carriage. 
Ibid. 202 ’’Chaise Heads . . Heads to phaetons or chaises, 
etc., are found great conveniences for sheltering from the 
sun, wind or rain. x8xa Examiner 24 Aug. 533/1 It . . en- 
tered the ’’chaise-house. 1830 Thackeray xxxiv, 

Mrs. Bacon.. as yet a '’’chaiseless woman. 1765 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy vir, xxix, A pert vamping ’'chaise-undertaker. 
Ibid. vni. xxxvii. In selling my chaise, I had sold my re- 
marks along with it, to the*chaise-vamper. 

Chaise, v. nonce-word. [f. the sb.] To chaise 
it', to go by chaise. 

x82z Southey Lett. (1856) III 306, I shall follow your 
course to Skipton, and chaise it, solo, from thence. 

Chaise, obs. form of Chase. 
tChaisel, cheisil. Obs. [a. OF. cheisil, 
chesil, var. of chehuil, chensil, chansilh, cainsil 
late L. camisile, -is (8th c. in Du Cange), f. eck- 
inisia : see Chemise.] 

1 . A fine linen (sometimes identified with Btss 
or BYsaiJa). Often used attrib. 

ciao3 Lay. 23761 Waip he an his rugge mnne cheisil 
scurte \c 1273 ane cheisefne seorte] & senne pallene curtel. 
c X273 Passion 309 in O. E. Misc. 51 loseph nom vre 
Louerd a-dun of i>e rode And wond him on 0 cheysil do];. 
c 1300 F. Alis. 279 Theo lady lyght on hire hedde . . Yn a 
chaisel smokscheo lay. rizoo-ao yoachint ^ Awie in Leg. 
Cathol, (1840) 152 Offlex, ofsuk, ofcheisel,Ofporpre &ofpalle. 

2 . Applied to various things made of this fabric, 
as a chemise, smock, shirt, veil, etc. 

01320 SeuynSag. (W.)i8i4 Sche hadde on a pilche of 
pris, And a chaisel theron, I wis. 

II Chaise - longue (Jez,Mg)- EF. chaise 
longue 'long chair’. Xn Ogilvie’s Diet, called 
chaise-lounge^ A kind of sofa with a rest for the 
back at one end only ; a ' couch a ‘ lounge 
1823 T. Lister Granby vii. (1836) 45 Lady Elizabeth lay 
on a chaise-longue by them. rBz 6 Disraeu Viv. Grey (1868) 

8 Stitf or stretching, lounging on a chaise-longue. 1837 
ARRYAT Dog-fiend 194 'What are now termed chaise 
longues, were drawn to the sides of the table. 1852 Miss 
Sewell Exper. Life xxxviii. (185B) 278 The addition of a 
chaise longue and an ottoman. 

II Chaise - mairine (Jezimatf m). Obs. , [F. 
chaise-martne ‘ a sort of seat on board a ship so 
supported as to be free from the effects of rolling 
and pitching’, but Littre has not the Eng, sense.] 

? A kind of chaise, the body of wliich rests on 
suspension-straps between cee-springs. 

*739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 79 A chaise-marlne to cary 
our moving ■wardrobe to every different play, 1763 (5. 
Talbot in Lett. I. ssSj I could not help telling her of the 
overthrow of the_ Chaise marine. 1823 Act a Geo. IV, c. 
95 § 19 Nothing in. .this Act. .shall extend. .to any chaise 
marine, coach, landau, berlin. 

Chaist- : see Chast-. 

Chaitif, a ME. variant form of Caitife. 

Chak, obs. form of Chaok, Chbok. 

Chaker, obs. form of Checker, Chequer. 
Chakil, Chako, obs. ff. of Shackle, Chaco. 

II Chal, The Gipsy word for ' person, man, fel- 
low ’ : sometimes (>vith the corresponding feminine 
chat) used in speaking of gipsies, by way of dis- 
playing familiarity with them and Iheir language. 

x86s Dubl. XJniv, Mag. II. 23 Romany chals with their 
nomad tents upon wheels. 1871 M. Collins Mrg. ^ Merck. 

I, i. 47 He. . delighted the ohms with tobacco. Z876 Whyte- 
Melville Kater/elto xiL 134 The Romany chal marries 
with the Romany chi. 

Chalamiiae, obs. foim of Calamine. 
’I'Chala'n.dre. Obs. Also 4 chal-, ohelaimdre. 
[perh. repr. OF. ^chalandre, var. of calandre, in 
Pr. calandri, app. (with Romanic insertion of n, 
and dissimilation of r-r to l-f) L. caradrius, 
ad. Gr. x‘’‘poSpi 6 s a species of biid. (See P. Meyer 
Contes moralisSs de Bozon Notes 248.)] 

ME. form of Calandeb, a Mediterranean species 
of lark, Alauda calandra. (To ME. writers 
probably only a name, known from French 
romances.) 

c 2303 Lasui Cokaygne gg in E. E. P. (18621 159 Chalandre 
and wodwale, And tmer hriddea wibout tale, c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 81 Than is blistul many athe The chelaundre and ffie j 
papyngay. Ibid, 663 Chalaundres fele sawe I there, I 


•]) Clialan(irie. (?) [Jamieson suggested some 
connexion with prec.] 

1396 Busell Entry (fuene in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems 
II. 2 (Jam.) In tapestries ye micht persaue Young ramel, 
wrocht like la'wrell treis ; With syndrie sorts of chalandrie 
In curious forms of carpentrie. 

Chalang(e, -ans (&.), obs. ff. Challenge, etc. 
Chalastic (kalm-stik), a. (and sb.) Med. [ad. 
mod.L. chalastic-us, a. Gr. laxative, 

from x^S,v to relax. Cf. F. chalastiqtte.'] Having 
power to remove rigidity or stiffness ; relaxing ; 
laxative. Also sb. a chalastic medicine. 

1621-78 [see Calastic]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Chalastick Medicines, are such as by their temperate and 
moderate Heat, do comfoit and strengthen the Parts to 
which they are applied. 1708 Kfrsey, Chalasticks or Cha- 
lastick Medicines, such as are of a loosening or soft’ning 
Quality. 1721-xtoo Bailey, Chalasticks. In mod. Diets. 

Chmatmge, obs. form of Challenge. 
Chalays, obs. form of Chalice. 

II ChaJaza (kaUi-za). PI. chalazee. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. hail, any small lump or knot like 

a hail-btone. Cf. F. chalaze,"} 

1 . Zool. Each of the two membranous twisted 
strings by which the yolk-bag of an egg is boimd 
to the lining membrane at the ends of the shell, 
and kept near the middle of the albumen, with the 
germinating point uppermost ; the tread or treadle. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techi., Ckalaza, the Treadle of an 
iSgS i every Egg has two of them, .each Chalaza consists, 
as it were, of so many Hailstones separated from each other 
by that White. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (i.gg 6 \ II. 29. 
1^1-71 T. R. Jones Anim.Ktngd. 786 An almost invisible 
memhiane, the chalazm, which, being twisted by the revo- 
lutions of the yelk, as it is pushed forward in the oviduct, 
is gatliered into two delicate and spiral cords, whereby the 
yelk is retained in situ. 

2 . Bot. A spot on the seed where the nucleus 
joins the integuments. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Sysi. Bot, 123 Raphe and chalaza 
usually very distinctly marked. — Introd, Bot, (1848) 1 . 
398 This raphe, .expands into a vascular dish or plate, 
which is called the chalaza. 1880 Gray Stm/ct. Bot. vi. § 8. 
277 The proper base of the ovule . . is the Chalaza . . In 
the simplest form of ovule, hilum and chalaza are one. 
Clialazal (kali?i-zal;, a. [f. prec. -I- -al.] Per- 
taining to the chalaza. 

183s Lindley Introd, Bot. (1848) I. 398 The amphitropal 
ovule, whose foraminal and chalazal ends are traverse with 
respect to the hilum. *882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 580 The cells 
at Its lower (chalazal) end. 

Ghalaziferous (kselazi-ferss), c. [f. as prec. 
+ -EEBOua ; cf. F. chalazi/bre,'] Bearing the cha- 
laza orchalazDe: Ghalaziferous membrane, 'the 
layer of albumen round the yolk of a bird’s egg, 
to which the chalazse are attached’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

X839 Todd Cycl. Anat, 4 Phys. V. 65/1 The membrane 
which proceeds from the Chalazse over the surface of the 
yolk has been called Ghalaziferous. 

II Chalazion (kal/i'zi^n). Sometimes in latin- 
ized form chalazium. [a. Gr. xfibL^iov, dim. of 
X<iA,aj,a Chalaza.] A small pimple or tubercule ; 
esp. one on the eyelid, a stye. 

1708 Kersey Chalazion, a Stithe, a small Pimple, or Wart 
on the Eye-lid. 1731 Bailey II, Chalaza, Chalazion. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 343 A tarsal cyst sometimes de- 
generates into a hard fibrous little mass, feeling somewhat 
uke a large shot beneath the skin, known as a chalazion. 

Chalbot, Her. \ see Chabot. 
t Cha'lcanth, chalca'uthnni. Obs. Also 
c(h)alcaiith.us, calcanth. [a. F. calcante (Cotgr.), 
and L. c{h)alcanthum, -us, a. Gr. 
xb.\KayBos ‘ a solution of blue vitriol used for ink 
and blacking f. copper-hdSRfloj a flower.] 

An old name for blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), 
and for a kind of ink made therefrom ; sometimes 
also applied to green vitriol (sulphate of iron). 

1678 Phillips, Calcanth, a Chymical word, heing^ the 
same as Vitriol. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Calcanthmn, vitriol 
rubified. Chalcanilium, vitriol or copperas. 1717 Berke- 
ley in Fraser Life f Lett. 586 A vapour sulphurous with 
some tincture of nitre, calcanthus, and bitumen. 17x8 
Quincy Cmnpl. Disp, 14/1 Vitriol, when all its Moisture is 
dry'd away, becomes Chalcanlhum. 

Chalcauthite (kselkse'njoit). Min. [named 
1853 ; f. Chalcanth-um -t- -ite.] Native bine 
vitriol or sulphate of copper. 

1837 Shepard Mineral. 441. 

t Chalca'Hthous, a. Obs. rare In 7 cal-, 
[f. as prec. -h -OHS.] Of the nature of ink or 
blacking. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. xii. 337 A Calcanthous 
or Atramentous quality. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Calcan- 
thous, pertaining to Shoomakers black or Vitriol. 

+ Chalcedon. Herb. Obs. One of the various 
plants which have the specific name chalcedonicus, 
as Lychnis chcdcedonica, Lilium chalcedonicum, etc. 

x66i}. Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 203 Stock Gilly-Flowexs, 
Spanish Nut, Star-flowers, Cnalcedons. 
tChalcedo'niaii. Obs. Also cal-, [f. L. 
chalcedmi-us Chalobdont+ -an.] = Chalcedony. 

X622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. ii. (1682) 54 Chalcedonians also 
of such bigness, that v^ole Drinking-cups are m^e of 
them, 1750 tr. Lei»iardn^ Mirr. Stones 8oi The Calce- 
donian pale white, and also the hardest dun. 
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Chalcedonic (krelsi'dfj-nik), a. [f. ClLi-LCi'- 
DON-Y + -ic.] Of or belonging to chalcedony. 

iBsS in Webster. i86i Temple Bar 111 . 388 Chalcedonic 
varieties of quarts. 1876 Page Adv. Texi~ 6 k. Geal, Aviii. 
353 Successne crops of chalcedonic crystals proceed. 

Chalcedony, calcedouy ct^telse dani, koe l- 
bfdani). Fonnb : a. 4 calsydoyne, calcidoine ; 
P. 4 chalcedun, 6-8 cadeedou, 7-8 chalcedon ; 
y. (4-5 calcedonius), 5 calsydony, calcideny, 
(6 chalcedonium), 7 calchedonie, calsidonie, 
chalcidonye, 5- calcedony, 6- chalcedony. 
See also Cassidoine, -dony. [The current form 
c\J£)alcedony is directly adapted from L. alee- 
donitts, used in the Vulgate to render Gr. ■x^Kr] 8 iav, 
in Rev. xxi. 19, the name of the precious stone 
forming the third foundation of the New Jeiu- 
salem, but foimd nowheie else. Adapted forms 
of the same word in OF. were cak&-, calcidoina, 
whence the ME. calcidoine, calcedun j also cassi- 
doim, whence hlE. Cassidoixe and its varieties, 
which are separately treated. The 16th c. ckalce- 
don was perh. directly fi om N. T. Greek. 

The word is of very complicated history. The L. is com- 
monly assumed to be the same ns the adj. duilcedottius of 
Chalcedon in_ Asia Minor, as if it were ' Chalcedonian 
stone but this is veiy doubtful. In interpreting the name 
in the Vulgate, which has the variant fonn carcedmtim, 
the early writerb identified it with a stone mentioned by Pliny 
xxvii. §§ 103, 104, where MSS. have the variants earche- 
donia, c/tarcedoHia, caicedonta, calchedonia, carchedonim, 
said to be found in North Africa, and to be brought byway 
of Carthage (Kap^riSidv^, which, from the description, could 
have nothing to do with the chalcedony of the modems. 
Isidore has carcJiedonia; Epiphanius dt Gemjiiis iv, says it 
is produced ev Kap^ifSovi Atfivijt. The carchedouvts or 
etialcedonim^ is mentioned and moralized upon by a whole 
catena of writers, including e.sp. Bmda ; but to none of them 
was it more than a traditional name, about which there clus- 
tered notions originally derived from Pliny with an accre- 
tion of later fables. The first to try to identify it with 
any known stone was apparently Albertus Magnus (1205- 
1282), who may have had in view some form of the stone 
to which the name is now given. (See the exhaustive 
Aiticla ot Schade A ItdeuiscAes IVbttch. 1363.) 

A precious (or semi-precious) stone, which in its 
various tints is largely used in lapidary work: 
a cryptocrystalUne sub-species of quartz (a true 
quartz, with some disseminated opal-qtiartz), hav- 
ing the lustre nearly of wax, and being either 
transparent or translucent. 

It is not safe to carry the modem application hack 
before the i6th or at earhest the isth c. ; and references to 
earlier notions come down to the 17th. In modern lapidary 
work, chalcedony receives different names according to its 
varieties of colour and stracture, as agate, cornelian, cat's 
eye, chrysoirase, onyjt, sard, etc. Most of the varieties 
were included by Pliny under his jaspis, (Westropp.) 

a. cx^^E.E. AUit.P.k..ioo2 pecalwdoyne. .withouten 
wemme. 1393 Gower Conf., III. 133 The calcidoine . . for 
his stone he underfongeth. 

) 3 . c 1305 Land Cokayg/ug^inE. E. /’.(1862) 158 Ametist 
and crisolite, Chalcedun and epetite. 1555 Eoer Decades W, 
Did. III. v. (Arb.) 158 Precious stones cauled smaragdes, cal- 
cedones & laspers. 1586 Ferne Bltts. Gentrie 14a A Cal- 
cedon is the fifth stone, belnp; most strong and hard by 
nature, instructing the Soueraigne that he e.<cercise the car- 
dinal! vertue Fortitude. ifi48 Gage West Did. xii. (1655) 
53 Adorned with Emeralds, Turquies, Chalcedons. 1M6 
Land. Gas. No. 2116/4 A great Calcedon truly Oriental of 
a Foot long, and half a Foot broad. X747 Dingley in PAzV. 
Trans. XLVI. 503 Of the Beryl there are three species, 
the Red . . the Yellow . . and the White, commonly called 
the Chalcedon, of the Colour of sheer Milk. 

aiirib.^ 1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. g8 In another [ca- 
binet] with calcedon pillars, was a series of golden medals. 

y. 138a Wyclie Jtev. xxi. ig The thridde, calcedonyus 
[1526 Tindale, calcedony ; 1557 Gauv. chalcedony], 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxvii. (1495} 561 Calcidonius 
is a pale stone and sheweth dymme^colour meane bytwene 
Berell and lacynct and comyth and is gendred of therejme 
of our lorde. c 1460 Play Sacraai. 171 Crepawdis & calce- 
donyes semely to se. 1463 Bttry Wills (1850) 41 My hedys 
of calsydony. 14& Maro. Easton 861 III. 287 My 
peir bedys of calcidenys gaudied with silver and gilt, i6ax 
Bvaron Anat. Mel. 11. iv. i, iv. There is a kind of Onyx 
called the Cbalcidonye. 1688 A Holme Armoury ii. 40/1 
The Calcedon or Calchedonie . . being well chafed & warmed, 
will draw a Straw or a Rush to it. [Prom Pliny.] 1756-7 tr. 
Keysleys Trav. (1760) II. 47 Pieces of agate, jasper, oriental 
chalcedony. 1833 Lyell Princ, Geol. III. 222 Opal calce- 
dony, resinous silex. 1855 Longf. Hiasa. iv. 262 Arrow- 
heads of dialcedony, Arrow-heads of flint and jasper. 
1861 C. King Ant. Gems (1866) 7 Calcedony, . , is a semi- 
transparent white quarts slightly tinted with yellow or 
blue. 1876 'pMiE.Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vii. 146 Many of the 
older lavas yield agates, chalcedony, leucite. 

Chalcedo’nyx. Min. [f. prec. -h Onyx.] A 
variety of agate ; see quot. 

182a Cleavelano Min, 270 When white and grey layeis 
alternate, it is called Chalcedonyx. 

t Clxa'loelet. Her. Obs. 

1572 'Rci&sxerE.VLArmorie ii. 119 b, AChalcelet on the first 
quarter, Diamonde. x688 R. Holme Armoury lu 256/2 The 
Chalcelet. .is a long & black Bird. 

Clialcllilite (tjse'ltj//|9itx Min. [f. the Mexi- 
can name of the stone, chaJchihuitl + •itb.J A 
green variety of turquoise from Mexico. 

1843 Prescott Mexko (1850) I. 274 Four precious stones 
of considerable size, resembling emeralds, called by the na- 
tives chalchuites. 1883 Amer, ymJ. Sc, Ser. lit, X.XV. 
197 The Green Turquois known as Chalchuite. 


Chalcidiau (k£It>i*clian). Zool. [f. mod. L. 
ckalctd-si (f. L. chalcis = Gr. yoKKU a kind of 
lizard) + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to the family 
Chalcidte or Snake Lizards. 

Chalci'dic. \pA.\j.chahidictun ‘chamber 
at the corner of a basilica, on each side of the 
tribunal’. More usually in the L. form.] 

1730-6 Bailey, Chalcidick [with ancient Architects], a 
large stately Hall belonging to a court of Justice. Z775 
Ash, CAalctdica, Ckalcidituut.^ xSsz Glll Pomfeiana I. 
ii. 14 It has been thought..to justify the application of the 
term Chalcidicum to the edifice in question. xE^^ Freeman 
Archil. 155 A kind of transept, called chalcidica. 1876 
Gwilt Arthit. Gloss. ^Chalcidicum. 

Ghalcididan (k£lsi-didan). Entom. [f. mod. 
L. Chalcidid-S!, f. the generic name Chalcides, f. 
Gr. xdRnis brass.] A member of a family of 
small hymenopterous insects, ornamented with 
brilliant metallic colours. 

1835 Kirby Hah. 4 Inst. Auim. II. xx. 334 A minute 
species, .belonging to the family of Chalcididans. 

Chalcidouy, obs, form of Chalcedony. 

II Clialci'tea. [L. chahltes, ad. Gr. *xctA«£Tis 
copper-ore.] Green vitriol (sulphate of copper). 

1626 Bacon Sylva g 696 In Furnaces of Copper and Brass, 
where ChalcUes is often cast tn. to mend the working. 

Gh.aJco- (kse'lkd). H/in. Occas. chalko-. 
Stem and combining form of Gr. yaA/tos copper, 
brass, used in the names of many minerals, as 
ChaTcoclte [Dana’s alteration of the older name 
chalcosme (see below)], native sulphide of copper, 
copper glance. ChaTcodite [named 1851 ; f. Gr. 
XaXKuS-tis like copper + -ITE], a hydrous silicate 
of iron, found in velvety coatings, having a brass- 
like lustre, a variety of stilpnomelane. Chalco- 
lite [see -LITE], a synonym for Forbernite, which 
was erroneously supposed to be an ore of copper. 
Clialcome'iiite [Gr. the moon ; named with 
reference to selenite, f. treA^i^ moon], a copper 
selenite from S. America. Chalccphacite [Gr. 
(jiaabs lentil], a synonym for Liroconite, a native 
arseniate of copper, occuning in small lentil- 
shaped crystals. Ghalcorphanite [Gr. <pav~ ap- 
pearing, showing], a hydrous oxide of zinc and 
manganese, having sometimes a bronze-like lustre. 
Ohaacophylllte [Gr. ^liAAov leaf; named 1847], 
a green, foliated arseniate of copper, Chalcopyr- 
Khotite [named 1870], a variety of Pyrkhotite, 
a sulphide of iron and copper, resembling cbalco- 
pyrite. Chaloosi'derite [Gr. fflSripos iron], a 
hydrous phosphate of copper and iron, a variety 
of Dufrenite. Chalooslne [badly formed on Gr, 
XoXkSs + -ine], earlier name of chalcocite (see 
above). Chalcosti’bite [Gr. ariPi sul- 

phuret of antimony: named 1847], a rare sulph- 
aiitimonide of copper. Clxalco’tiicliite [Gr. (fl/wf ), 
rptx- hair], a variety of cuprite occurring in acicular 
or capillary crystals, known as plush copper-ore. 

x868 Dana Mhi. (1884) 53 Specimens referred to chalco- 
cite. 1857 Shepard Afza., Chalcolite. 1868 Dana (1880) 

460 Brush ascertained the identity of chalcodite and stil- 
puonielane, dbmx.KlaproiKs Ess. Afi><.,Wcrner has given 
it the name Chalcolite. x868 Dana Min. (18S41 586 Chalco- 
lite has since crept back again, but is no more appropriate 
now than it was sixtj' years ago. 1B81 Nature XXIV. 41 
A new selenite of copper,. occurs in the 
Argentine Republic. 1850 Dana Min. 529 Chalcophacite. 
1875 Amer. Cnemistlvily i On chalcophanite, a new min- 
eral species. 1850 T 5 ana Min,^ 529 Chalcophyllite, __i875 
Ibid. App. ii. xr Chalcopynhotite. 1884 laid, App. iii. 24 
Chalcosiderite. 1835 Shepard hfin. 123 Chalkosine. 1868 
Dana Min. 85 Chalcostibite. 1832 Shepard Min. 123 Cbal- 
kotrichite, the capillary varie^ of red copper ore. 1868 
Dana Min. 133 Capillary cuprite, chalcotiichite. 

Glialcograpll. (.kse-lkograf). [cf. next and 
photograM.I A copper-engraving. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ghalcographef (kselk^'grafoj). [f. mod.Gr. 
xdXxoypa^os (f. xaA«os copper, brass -1- ypa^eiv to 
scratch, write, draw, design) -f- -eh. Cf. F. chalco- 
graphel\ One who engraves on copper. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr.g Our Burnisher (another tool us’d 
by Chalcographers). 1677 Plot Qx/ordsh. 268 Mr David 
Loggan, Chtucompher to the University. 1865 Sala 
Diary in Amer. II. 127 A monstrous map of the island of 
Cuba. It had been graven by a Spanish chalcographer. 
Chalcographic (kselktigrae-hk), a. [f. as 
ChalcogbapHEB + -10 ; cf. F. chalcographiqml\ 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of chalcography, 

1815 European Mag. LXVIII. xii The noblest aims of 
the calcographic art. x8i6 Singer Hist. Cards 201 Not 
only the infancy of xylography, but also that of the chalco- 
graphic art. 

So ChaJcocrxa'pliioal = prec,_ 

x8. . [paid) Calcographical Memorials of Literary Per- 
sonages . . a collection of 234 Engraving<i. 1884 A thef taunt 
I Nov. 568/2 In order to promote the study of engraving in 
its earlier stages, it is proposed to form an International 
Chalcographical Society. 

GhalcographiiH: (ktelkp’grifist). [f. as Chal- 

OOGBAPHER -I- - 1 ST.] = CHALOOGRAPHEB. 

X730-6, Bailcy, Calcographisl, an Engraver in Brass. 
x8^ Webster, Chatcographisi. 


CHalcograpliy (kcelk^’grafi). £f. Gr. type 
*xaXKoypatpla, {, xetXKoyp 6 q> 05 : see above. In F. 
chalcographies The art of engr.Tving on copper. 

1661 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 364, I.. had recommended to 
me the publishing what I had written of Chalcography. 1662 
— {title) Scutetura ; or, the History and Art of Chalcography 
and Engraving in Copper. x8x6 Singer Hist. Cards 93 
note, Ihe curious in Chalcography. 1882 Sala in lUusi. 
Loud. News II July 55/2 The masterpiece of Mr. Hablot 
Browne’s great capacity in chalcography. 

Chalcologue (^kterikol^g). mnce-vid. [f. Gr. 
xaA/to'y brass -h -LOGUE : cf. astrologiie, theologue, 
etc.] A student of brasses. 

x86i 6Vzr. Rev. 22 Jane 647 A zealous and, at the same 
time, rational student of brasses — the fabhion of the day 
might almost tempt us to say a chalcologue, or perhaps 
more accurately still, a chalcotribe. 

Clialcomo'rphite. Min. [app. a bad spelling 
of calcomorphite, named 1873, f. L. calc- lime (see 
Calco-) + Gr. fiopipri form.] A hydrous silicate of 
calcium. 1873 Dana Min. App. iL 11. 
Glialcopyrite (koe lkO|p^i■^^it^. Min. [ad. 
mod.L. chalcopyrites (in Henckel 1725), f. Chalco- 
-b PyiiiTE ; probably the of Aristotle, 

and included under the wvpms of Dioscorides, 
chalciiis and pyrites (in part) of Pliny, pyrites 
scrosus, aureo colore, Jlaznis, of early mineralogists.] 
An important ore of copper, called yellow or 
copper pyrites, native sulphide of copper andiron. 

1835 Shepard Min. 123 Chalkopyrite. i86a Dana Man. 
Geol. § 30. 64 Chalcopynte resembles iron pyrites, but is of 
a deeper yedlow color, much softer, being scratched with 
a knife. x86g Phillips Vesuv. x. 278 Chalcopyrite . . found 
in ejected blocks. 

Chalcotribe (ksedkatisib''. mnee-wd. [as if 
ad. Gr. *xah.KOTpl^r}s, {. xa^Kor biass + rpl^eiv to 
rub.] One who takes rubbings of brasses. 
xB6x [see Chalcologue]. 

ChaJeotript (kie’lkptript). nonce-tad. [f. ss 
^lec. + TpiiTT-rjs one who tubs, £ Tpt/Sctv.] = prec. 

x88a Ch. Times 7 July 462 Chalcotripts might with advan- 
tage hunt Leicestershire and Derbi'shiie for this purpose. 

Chalcl : see Cheald a. Obs., cold. 

Chaldaic (kceldj dk). [ad. L. Chaldaic-usS 
A. adJ. Of or pertaining to Chaldea. B. sb. 
The language of Chaldeans. 

So ChaldB'ical a. Charidaism, a Chaldaic 
idiom or mode of speech, esp. occurring in the 
Old Testament. Chaldaixe ®. [c£ Gr. x“^ 5 at- 
(■etF], to imitate or follow the Chaldeans, f ChaT- 
day a., f ClxaTdiG a . = Chaldee. 

1662 Stillincpl. Or/g. Saer, n. vii. § 10 This. .Chalduck 
superstition.^ 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 77 It was of 
fine green silk, covered with Hebrew and Chaldaic cha- 
racters. 1678 Cudworth Ditell. Syst. The Oracles, 
called by some Magical., but by others Chaldaical. z8tz 
Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 520 All those Graecisms, Syria- 
isms, or Cbaloaisms, which deform the H ebrew text. 165a 
Gaule Magasirem.zaoTo take heed ofChnldaizing, Juda- 
izinm etc. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Spt, 293 Those Chalday 
or Magick Oracles, zfiag Lisle ^Ijric an O.Sf N. T, (1638) 
Pref. II They wrote some Caldick, some Syriack. 

Chaldean (kseldf'an), a. aadsb. [I! L. Chalda- 
«j=Gr. XaXfiaror Chaldean + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Chaldea or its in- 
habitants ; hence, to occult science or magic. 

173a Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 20 Whether in Daniel’s pro- 
phecy of the Messiah we should compute by the Chaldean 
or the Julian year. 1845 Maurice Mor, 4 Met. Philos, in 
Eneycl, Metrop. II. 566/x This Chaldean imposture, the 
substitution of grand notions of nature for a belief iu God. 

B. sb. A native of Chaldea, esp. (as at Babylon) 
one skilled in occult learning, astrology, etc. ; 
hence gen. a seer, soothsayer, astrologer. (So 
Gr. XaASaror, L. Chaldaetis.) 

xs8x AIarbeck Bk. aj Notes 77 The Chaldeans wer most 
renowmed in Astrologle that euer were ante. x6xi Bible 
Dan. ii. 2. 1642 Milton Apol. Snieci. (1851} 305 The feind 
therefore that told our Chaldean the contrary was a lying 
feind. 111649 op Hawth. Fam, Ep. Wks. (1711} 

148 How can a Chaldean, by that short minute., in which a 
man is bom, set down the diverse chants .. of his life. 
X859 Rawlinsoh Bampton Led. v. 23 In Daniel the Chal- 
dteans are a special set of persons at Babylon, having a 
'learning’ and a 'tongue* of their own, and classed with 
the magicians, astrologers, etc. 

Hence + Chalde-aniainef ppl. a. _ 

165a Gaule Magastrvm. 278 ^^y might not the Chal- 
dseanizing oracle be drawn to confesse so much? 

Chaldee (kseridf, kseldr), a. and sb. Also 4 
Caldey, 6 Ohalde, 7 Caldie, Chaldy. 

A, adj. = Chaldean, Chaldaic, B- sb, a. A 
native of Chaldea, b. The language of the Chal- 
deans : also the biblical ‘ Syriac ’ or Aramaic. 

138a WycuF Dan. ii, ro Eche dyuynonr, and witche, and 
Caldey. 1588 R. Parke tr. Mandosa’s Hist. China 304 
Martin Simion.-is a Chalde borne, i6azT. Fitzherbert 
DefetKe 49 As wel in the Greeke text, as in die Siriac 
& Caldie. x668 Wilkins Real Char, 5 A Lai^age . . 
which is sometimes called Syriac, and sometimes Chaldee. 

So tChaldelBli, Chaidaslsm (= Chaldaism). 
c Jits ist Eng. Bk. Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 30/a Some of 
them speketh Caldesche some Arabier. 1535 Coverdale 
Dan. i.a4 To leme for to speake Caldeish. 1684 N. S. 
Crit, Enq. Edit. Bible viii. 48 There aie so many Chaldae- 
isms in the Hebrew Text. 
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CHALK. 


Clialder^ (tjg’ldai). Sc. Also 6 chawlder, 
cliaadder, 7 ehauder. [app. a. OF. chaitdierc 
falso chaudere, chaldere, caldera) = Pr. caudtera, 
Sp. laldeta, Pg. caIdeira:—L. caldaria, f. cald-us, 
calid-tts hot ; but possibly a shortened form, of 
CH.tLDiio}r, q. V. In sense i, a ined.L. celdra 
occurs in early Scottish statutes, and a correspond- 
ing vernacular form celdre is found.] 

1 . An obsolete dry measure of capacity : in Scot- 
land 16 bolls or 64 firlots of corn, making nearly 
13 quarters tVinciester measure: used in the 
computation of the stipends of the parish minis- 
ters. For lime and coal it varied from 32 to 64 
imperial bushels. (Formerly, also f celdre.) 

[a 1300 Leg: 4 Burg. Ixrii, Pistor habeat ad lucram. de 
qualiuet celdra.] 

a, IS-. CJutrt. Aberd. 140 fjam.) Alsmekill land as a 
celdr of alts will schawe. Ibid., George of Gordoun . . 
occupeis a celdre of atis sawync pertenand to Dunmetht. 

/ 3 . a xsooAct Will, in ^trve.Reg.MaJ. (1609) 3 Anehus- 
band man and ane fermer, sail gif the thritten veschell of 
their lands of service : and maireour of ane chalder, ane 
firlot tfor knawship). e 1540 Rev. Coldinghavi Priory in 
Proc. Berm. Nat. Club II. No. 11. 62 tieie. Wheat, 6 
chalders, 7 bolls, 3 lirlots, 2 pecka ci6xo Sir J. Melvil 
Mem. (1735) 408 His Fart, .was thirteen Chalders of Victual. 
1730-69 De Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. II. 151 The Quantity 
of Coals, .supposed to be about 500,000 Chalders, eve^ 
Chalder containing 36 Bushels. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth 286 The [hme] shells are sold at two shillings and 
twopence the boll, and the raw stones at seven shillings the 
chalder. 1730 T. Boston Mem vi. 63 The stipend.. was 
five chalders of victual and 8 merks. 1813 N. Carlisle 
Topog. Diet. ScotL II. Halkirk, The stipend . . was 2 
chalders of meal, and 2 chalders of bear, ;£6oo Scotch, and 
^30 Scotch for Communion Elements. i8ia Chalmers 
Let. in Life (1S51) 1 . 274, I had only got three chalders of 
augmentation where 1 asked and had reason to look for six. 

•f* 2. In England = Chaldron, but for coal and 
lime varying in quantity from 32 to 40 bushels, 
according as the measure was stroked or heaped. 
(Apparently a northern word, introduced into the 
London market with coal.) Obs. 

igTO Wills <?■ Iitv. N. C. (1860I II. 324, XV Chalders 
of Coales. is& Ibid. 88 A chaudder of come. 1581 MS. 
Ace. Hull CkarierhoHse, For sleckinge & siftinge of half a 
chawlder of lyme, iiij<f. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) rad 
Of barley, .they. . cany but a chalder, i. e. fower quarter, 
or nine seckes in a waine. 17M De Foe Plague (1756) 255 
The publick Fires . . cost the City about 200 Chalder of 
Coals a Week. 1778 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 161/1 Last year 
there was import^ into London from. Newcastle and 
Sunderland 6920^3! chalders of coals. 

3. As a liquid measure, {^humorous.) 

1630 Tincker o/TurtiM ri Whole chauders of strong ale. 

Caalder^ (tjgddaj:). Natit. A rudder-brace 
or gudgeon. 

1867 Smyth Sailed s Word.bk., Chalders, synonymous 
with gudgeons of the rudder. 

Chalderii(e, obs. form of Chawdbon. 

Chalderon, obs. form of Chaldron. 
i* Clialde'Se, v. Obs. Also caldese. [Pre- 
sumed to be f. Chaldee or Chaldees, with the 
notion of ‘ cheat as an astrologer ’ ; but evidence 
is lacking.] trans. To cheat, trick, ‘ take in ’. 

1664 Butler Hud. ii. in. 1010 He stole your cloak and 
pick’d your pocket, Chows’d and Caldes’d you like a block- 
head. a x68o — Rem. (1759) I. 24 Asham'd, that Men so 
gn'ave and wise Should be chrddes'd by Gnats and Flies. 
1697 Dennis Plot 4 no Plot 1, I caldes'd a Judge while 
he was taking my Depositions. 

Chaldron, (tjgddrau, tja’drsn). Forms : 6 
chaudeme, 7 chaudron, chawdron, chauldron, 
chalderon, 7 “ chaldron. [Another form of 
Cauldboit ; a. OF. cjiatiderm, mod.F. chaudron 
(=Sp. Calderon, It. caUerone), augm. of chaudire, 
cliaudikre (=Sp. caldera) kettle:— L. caldaria, pi. 
of caldariiim hot-bath, f. cald-tis, calid~iis hot. 
The etymological form is chaudron ; as in cauldron, 
an I has been inserted in recognition of the re- 
moter derivation, and u subsequently dropped.] 

tl. An obsolete form of Cauldron. Obs. 

*SSS Eden Decades IF. Ind, (Arb.l 223 A chauderne of 
water. xSox Holland Pliny 1 . 259 The tunnel or mouth of 
the furnace must be a good way off from the lead and 
chawdron. X639 T. Dc Grey Compi. Horsem. 137 Fill up 
the Chalderon with faire water. 1750 G. Huenrs Barbados 
248 The juice . . is boiled first in a very large copper or 
chaldron. 

2 . A dry measure of 4 quarters or 32 bushels; 
in recent times only used for coals (36 bushels). 

i6fs Trade's liter, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 205 
Chauldron of coals. 1664 Pepys Diary (X879) III. ax This 
afternoon came mygreat store of Coles in, being 10 Chaldron. 
* 7 “ Taller No. 73 i* 16 All such that shall Poll 

for Sir Arthur. .shall have one Chaldron of good Coals.. 
And half a Chaldron to every one that shall not Poll against 
mm. x8ox Hutton Cmerse Math. (1827) 1 . 28. 2834 ^rit. 
Husb. I. xii. 296 Lime . . from 6j. to x8r. per chaldron of 
^ bushels. 1844 Dickens MaH. Chuz. (C.D. ed.)5is She had 
Imq in several chaldrons of live coals and was prepared to 
Map them on the heads of her enemies. x8sx Coal Tr. 
Terms Norfhumbld 4 Durh, 13 The Newcastle chaldron is 
a measure containing 53 cwt. of coals . . It has been found, 
by repeated trials, that 15 London Pool chaldrons are equal 
to 8 Newcastle chaldrons, 
b. Comb., as chaldron~‘wagon. * 

*851 Coal Tr. Terms Northwnbld. 4 Durh. s. v. Chaldron, 
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The content of the chaldron waggon . . is 217,989 cubic 
inches. i88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Chaldron-magmis, 
containing this quantity, convey the coal from the pit to 
the place of shipment. 

fS. In sense of Chalder 1 1. Obs. 

16x7 Moryson liiu. ui. ni. iv. 155 The Gentlemen reckon 
their reuenewes, not by rents of monie, but by chauldrons 
of victuals. 1638 Hobbes Thiuyd. (1822) 138 Valued at 
three hundred chaldrons. 

Chaldron, obs. fonn of Chawdron, entrails. 
Chaldy, obs. form of Chaldee. 

Chaleis, -es(se, obs. forms of Chalice. 
Ohalenge, obs. form of Challenge. 

11 Chalet (Jak). [F. chalet (not chalet, as often 
in English books) a Swiss word (in la Gniyere 
pronounced tsalet), supposed to have been intio- 
duced into Fr. by Rousseau (Littr 4 suppl.). Perh. 
a dim. of casella, cassella, a little cottage, cot (Du 
Cange), itself dim. oicasa house (or of its Romanic 
representative) ; less probably, as concerns the 
sense, =It. cataletto, F. chAlit wooden bedstead. 
(Littre’s suggestion of identity with castelletum, 
chdtelet is phonetically untenable, because st be- 
comes in la Gniyfere 9, as chastel, tsa(t.')\ 

1 . A hut or cabin on the Swiss mountains, where 
cattle are lodged in the summer, and where cheese 
is made; hence, the small wooden house or 
cottage of the Swiss peasant; gen. a house or 
villa built in the style of a Swiss cottage. 

xSiy Byron Manfred i. iL 121 The Chalet will be gain'd 
within an hour. t8x8 Blackw Mag. IV. 88 There are 
many chalets in very lofty atuations. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
I. § 2. X2 On the slopes were innumerable chalets. 1878 
Lady Herbert tr. Hflhtteds Ramble i. xi. 171 A poor 
little hut or chilet inhabited by a planter and his family. 

2 . =F. chalet de ticcessiti, a street lavatory, 
urinal, etc. (In Paris these are elegant structures.) 

X882 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 3 A protest against the pro- 
posed erection of the chalets at Ludgate-Circus. 1886 
Daily News 17 Dec. 2/3 {Conanissioners of Servers, Lon- 
dons A large deputation of ratepayers from Ludgate-circus 
. . the petitioners suggesting that the chalets should be 
placed underground, as . .at me Royal Exchange. 

Chaleys, obs. form of Chalice. 

Chalf, chalfer, obs. ff. CalpI, Chafer. 

Chali, obs. form of Kali. 

Clialil3eat(e, -biate, obs. ff. Chalybeate. 
Gh.alice (tjse-lis). Forms*, a. i oel(i)c, oaslc, 
cselic, 1-3 calio, 2 oalc, 3 calch ; jS. 3 caliz, calls, 
4 calico; 7. 4-6 obalis, -ys, -yoe, 4- chalice, 
(5 chaleys, 5-6 ohales, 6 challes, -is, -ece, 
-yoe, chalesse, chalays, -eis, chaliche, ohailles, 
caUes, 7 challice). [L. calix, calic-em cup, has 
appeared in Eng. in various forms, (i) Early 
OE. rg/t'tf, genitive c^es, corresp. to OS. kelik 
(MDu. helec, kelc, Du. kelk), OHG. kelihh, chelih 
(MHG. and mod.G. kelch) :— WGer. *kalik, an 
early (pre-Christian) adoption of L. calic-em. 
(2) The Latin word was re-adopled in later OE., 
in Christian use, as calic, cslic, cselc, whence early 
ME. calc, calch (cf. ON. kalk-r). (3) These were 
ousted in T2th c. by the OF. caliz, calice. (4) 
Before 1350 this was in turn ousted by a central OF. 
form chalice, which gave Eng. chalis, chalice. 
While this was the case in English, in France 
itself calice was the form which came down to 
modem French. (OF. caliz, calice was of learned 
origin, but early enough to undergo the phonetic 
change to chalice in central F. ; in the struggle 
between the two forms, the influence of L. calix, 
familiar in ecclesiastical use, was effective in mak- 
ing calice the ultimate victor.) Strictly, cel[i)c, 
calch, calice, chalice, are separate words ; but their 
relations are best seen by treating them together.] 
1 . A drinking-cup or goblet. (Now only in 
poetic or elevated language.) 

o. ^833 Vesp. Ps. XV. 5 Dryhlen dael erfewordnisse 
rainreand celcesminps [elsewhere calices^, calic ■*.] fgso 
Lindisf. Gosp. _Matt. x. 42 Cselc vel scene wmtres caldes 
[e 975 R ushw. ibid., Cselc fulne wsettres gaides]. c 1000 Ags. 
Ps. iTliorpel cxy. 4 Ic her hmlu calic hmbbe befangen, 
£1000 Ags. Cosf. Matt xxiii. 26 pseL wiSinnan ys calicys 
[v. r. -es] and discys [Hatton G. calices and discas]. c xooo 
Sax. Leeehd. II. 268 Sele jmnne cselic fulne to drincanne. 
fl. a xaz3 Aner. R. 284 j>e caliz pet was imelt iSe fure. 
y. _ 1382 Wyclif Gen. xL 13 Thow shalt 5yue to hym a 
chalice, after thin office, c X440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chalys, 
calix. x6o3 Shaks. Macb. i. vii. 11 This euen-handed 
lustice Commends th' Ingredience of our poyson'd Challice 
To our owne lips._ x64j8 Herrick Ilesper., Welcome to 
Sack 62 Had Cassius, but tasted one Small chalice of thy 
frantick liquor. 1794 Coleridgb. Chatterton 74 Ah ! dash 
the poisoned chalice from thy hand ! 1870 Bryant Iliad 
1 . III. 94 With mingled wine they filled a chalice. 

b. jig. (mostly with refeience to certain scrip- 
tural passages : see the quotations.) 

a. c xooo a gs. Gosp. Luke xxii. 42 Fseder, gif }m wylt, 
*dyr_ )jysne calic [Vulg. calicemi fram me. c 2373 Passion 
158 in 0 . R, Miss. 41 Of jiis ilche calche nv forber )>u me. 

jt). a X300 Cursor M. X5633 Quer i sal J>is calice drinc, or 
i sal pass )>ar-hi. 

Y-. »*34o Hampole Psalter sedfi. 5 Lord is part of myn 
heritage & of my chalice [Vulg. calicis mei\. 2383 Wyclif 


Isa. li. 17 That thou drunke of the bond of the Lord the 
chalis of his wrathe. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 16/4 This 
chalys is the pas.syon whiche lightly may appropre our lord 
to the. c x8oo K. White Netsoni Mors 18 Tno’ from the 
Muse’s chalice I may pour No precious dews of Agani^e’s 
well. x88a W. B. Scott Poefs Haro. Home 83 Life is 
God’s chalice filled with tears. 

2 . spec. The cup in which the wine is adminis- 
tered in the celebration of the encharist. 

a. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 27 And he genam Jione 
calic Jianciende [Lindisf., Hatton calic, Rushw. cslic]. 
<2x233 O. E. Chron. an. 1102 Roden and calicenand candel 
sticcan. c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 93 penne understonde 
he pat husel and drinke of Jie calice. Ibid. 215 Boc o 3 er 
belle calch oSer messe-ref. 

jS. c 1300 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 De caliz of tin . . and 
hire nap of mazere. a 1333 Ancr. R. 418 pe chirche uesti- 
menz, ne pane caliz. 1397 R. Glouc. (1724) 489 The calls 
of the weued me ssolde ther to. c 2300 Has/elok 187 The 
caliz, and the pateyn ok. c 2340 Ayenb. 41 pe crouchen, pe 
calices, pe creyme. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. xszyj Sipen pe chalice [Goit. chalis] 
vp he laght. And blisced als pe win. c 1386 Chaucer Pers. 
T. V 80s This is a fouler thefte than for to breke a chirche 
and stele the chalice. 1329 Rastell Pastyme, Hist. Pap. 
(x8iil 54 He was impoysoned by venym put in his chales. 
1328 More Heresyes 1. Wks. tx4h That proper comparison 
hetwene treen chalices and golden priestes of olde, and 
nowe golden chalices & treen priestes. 1634 Jer. Taylor 
Real Pres. 31 It is .. as necessary to drink the chalice as 
to eat the bread, and we perish if we omit either. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi founu France I. 368 The lightning melted one of 
the chalices completely. 2873 Diet. Chr. Antig. I. 339/2 
Pope Leo IV (847-855) lays down the rule that no one 
should celebrate mass in a chalice of wood, lead, or glass. 
x88x Goldw. Smith Lect. 4 Ess. 47 Bearing the Hussite 
emblems of the chalice and swoid. 

3 . transf. A flower-cup (cf. Chaliobd). 

2630 R. Stapylton Strada's Law-C. PFarres i. 8 The 
Lilly suddenly breaking her Challice. .began to blow. 18x0 
Scott Lady of L. in. ii. The water-lily to the light Her 
chalice reared of silver bright. 

4 . Comb., as chalice-cover, -cup, f -piece, -veil ; 
ohalice-flower, said to be an old name for the 
Daffodil; cbalice-mosB, Cenoviyce pyxidata. 

2430 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 A stondyng cuppe of seluer 
y-clepyd a *chales cuppe. <z x^ Mancan Poems (1859] 54 
Sacred Chalice-cup. 1824 H. Phillips FI. Historica I. 99 
They were also called Chalice flowers, from the nectary 
being shaped like the chalice. 2620 W. Folkingham Art 
of Survey i. ii. 38 The*Chalice or Chin-cough Mosse 
creeps along the barren . . ditch banckes, 1679 Plot Staf- 
fordsh, (2686) 199 Scarlet-headed Cup or Chalice-Moss. 
2443 Test, Ebor. (2836) I. 232 A *chalespece of silver round 
covered. 

Chaliced (tjse-list), a. [f. prec.-f - bd2.] 

1 . Of flowers : Having a ctip-like blossom. 

2622 Shaks. Cymb ii. iii. 24 His Steeds to water at those 
SprinM on chanc’d Flowres that lyes. 28158 O W. Holmes 
Ant. Breahf.-i. (2865) 78 The golden-chaliced crocus burns. 
2873 Swinburne Ess. tr Stud. (2875) 26 The opening in 
heaven of the chaliced flower of dawn. 

2 . Contained in a chalice or cup. Also jig. 

2836 W. Favsti^'CY Rime of Nun 4 To sip again The bitter 
dregs of chalic’d pain. 1830 Mas. Browning Poems I. 284 
Better loveth he Thy chaliced wine. 

II Chalicosis (kmlik^R’sis). Med. [mod. f. 
Gr. small stone + -osis.] Disease of the 

limgs produced by the inhalation of fine siliceous 
particles, by stone-masons and like workers. 

2878 tr. ZievisseiisCycl. Med.y li\. 75 The trouble origin- 
ated from chalicosis. 2886 Fagge Princ. 4 Pract. Med. I. 
984 Miekel has recently proposed to term the resulting lung 
affection Chalicosis. 

Clialilite (ItEe-liloil). Min. [named 1836; f. 
Gr. xaKi^ pebble, flint -h -LITE.] 'A variety of 
Thomsonite of a reddish-brown colour. 

2836 T.Thomson Min. I. 324 Clialilite. .occurs in the Done- 
gore mountains. 2843 Portlock Geol. 228 Chalilite, com- 
mon, in . . the Sandy Braes district in County Antrim. 

Ohaling(e, obs. form of Challenge. 

Chalis, obs. form of Chaliob. 

t Ohalishing. Obs. rare-K 

a 2300 Eger 4 Gr. xii6 in Fumiv. Percy Folio I. 390 It 
was euer Sir Gray-sieeles desiiing that for his death shold 
be made noe chalishing. 

Chalk (IJsk), sb. Forms: i calo, oealc, 4-7 
chalke, (5 chaalke, shalke), 6 ohauke, chawke, 
6 - 7 eh.aTilk(e, 6 -clialk. See also Cade j^. [Com- 
mon WGer. ; OE. cealc {:—*ceKlc, ^cselc, *fa/f) = 0 S. 
calc (MDu. cedk, Du. kalli), OHG. chalch (MHG. 
kale, mod.G. kalk, kalch) ; also Da., Sw., mod. 
Icel. kalk) ; a. L. calc-em, calx lime ; this sense is 
retained in the Teutonic languages generally, but 
in English the word passed at an eaily period 
into the sense of L. creta, OHG. krtde, F. craie. 
Cf. the quotations in which L. calx is translated 
cealcstan limestone, and the fact that chalk is the 
chief ‘ limestone ’ of the S. E. of England.] 

IT It occurs in the oldest Eng. Glossaries, as 
rendering L. calculus (? = later cealcstan.) 

c 700 Epinal Gl. (also £rf. & Cott.) 265 Calculus, cealc. 
c 2030 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 362/1 Calculus, cealc, nume- 
stan ^read pumestanl. 

1 1 . ? Lime. (Traces of this sense after the OE. 
period are very uncertain ; quot. I.»i72 is doubtful.) 

<■893 K. .Alfred Oros. vi, xxxii. § a Sume niht on anum 
niwcilctan huse [nuper calce illitoruml. .pa ongon se cealc 
mid ungemete stincan, £2030 O, E. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
334 Calx, cealcstan [=limestone]. <»xaoo Ibid. 552 Calcx, 
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chalcston. iS7* J- Jones Bathes of Bath ii. 17 b, Snow 
is very cold, and chalke is very hot, yet ej ther of them is 
most whyte. 

2 . An opaque white soft earthy limestone, which 
exists in deposits of vast extent and thidoiess in 
the south-east of England, and forms high cliffs 
along the sea-shore. 

_ Cheipjcally, chalk consists of carbonate of lime with some 
impurities. Geologically, it is a deep-sea formation com- 
posed of fragments of shells of Foraminifera, abounding in 
certain important animal fossils, and interspersed with no- 
dules of dint. It is burned for lime, and prepared for writ- 
ing or marking on blackboards or other dark surfaces. In 
ly-iSth c. it is often mentioned as eaten by young women 
suffering from chlorosis : cf. quot. 1811. 

956 [see Cealcpytt, chalkpit in 7]. CX400 Destr. Troy 

3047 Hir chekes-.as the chalke white, cxi^ Promp, 
Para. 63 Calke or chalke, er^e, cal.v, creta. c 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 576 Crtta, chaalke. c 1300 Cocke LorelCs B. 
(1843) 3 Stele doure and put chauke therin. 1587 Mirr. 
Mag.t Elsiride xxxiv. 7 Sneelookt as pale as chalke with 
wrathfull ire. 1694 Reply Ladled Bachelor’s Petit, in 
Harl. Jtlisc. IV. 438 iD.) How can any man. .believe that 
ten thousand green-sickness maidens . . would rather die 
martyrs to oatmeal, loam, and chalk than accept . . matri- 
mony? 1700 Farquh.'IB Const. Couple v. iii iID.) You might 
have had me once ; but now, Madam, if you should by 
chance fall to eating chalk or gnawing the sheets, 'tis none 
of my fault. 1787 Winter Syst. Hu 3 >. 51 Chalk is an ab- 
sorbent earth. 1811 Hooper New Med. Diet., Chlorosis 
. . a preternatural appetite for chalk, lime, and other ab- 
sorbents. .usually attend on this disease, c zS^a Arah. Nts. 
(Rtldg.) 640 The robber quickly made a mark on the door 
with .some chalk. 1837 Kingsley Misc. II. 372 It [chalk] 
was deposited as white lime mud, at a vast sea-depth. 
1859 Musketry Instr. 21 A blackboard and a piece of chalk 
. .to describe the figures. 1880 Geik'e Phys. Gcag. iv. igi 
Chalk . . is formed of the broken remains of minute forms 
of marine animal life. 

3 . Applied to other earths resembling chalk. 
Fullers chalk'. ?fiiller’s earth. In quot. 1658 
probably — Calx. Brown chalk ; a name for 
umber. French chalk : a kind of steatite. Fed 
chalk', a bed of chalk of a deep red colour in 
Norfolk; also applied to ‘ruddle, a red argilla- 
ceous ore of iron ’ {Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 560 Sundry sorts of chaulkes for 
to scoure clothes, and namely the Tuckers earth. 1607 
Topsell Foitr-f. Beasts aoo Mingled with Fullers chaulke. 
1638 Rowland Motfet’s Theai.lns. 91 1 The chaulkorsalt 
of it.. is.. commended by Chymicks, and Chiruigeons, for 
to cure that kemell or tumour of fiesh. Mod. T& section 
of the Red Chalk at Hunstanton. 

to. spec. Applied to various coloured prepara- 
tions resembling cbalk in texture, and used like it 
in the form of crayons for drawing. With pi. 
Also atirib. drawn with chalk, executed in chalk. 

148X-M Howard Househ, Bks. <1841) 202 Item, in yelu 
okyr. .Item, in blak chalke. C1790 Imison Sch. Art II ss 
Sketching chalk . . a composition made of whiting and to- 
bacco-pipe clay rolled like crayons. x8i6 J. Smith Pcai. 
orama Sc. ^ Art 702 Chalks are. .held in a steel or brass 
case, called a portcrayon. x83a G. Downes Lett. Cent. 
Countries 1 . 161 Two heads in chalks by . . Rahn. 1883 
Lloyd Ebb 4- FI. I. 30 A beautiful chalk head of a dog, 
X884 CasselVs F. M. 216/1 Shading in chalk irom the flat. 

4 . In reference to the old custom at alehouses, 
etc., of ‘ticking’ or writing up with chalk a 
‘ score ’ or account of credit given : transferred 
from the chalk used to Uie chalk marks or ticks 
on the door, etc., the ‘score’ entered in chalk, the 
reckoning or accoimt ; credit, ‘ tick ’. 

1x1329 Skelton EL Rummyug 613 We're fayne with a 
chalke To score on the balke. ^1370 Jhynne Pride ^ 
LonaL (1841I 58 Your cheker man for it doth keype no 
chalke. 1390 Tarleton Newes Purgai. (1844) 82 His score 
growing very great, and much chalk upon the post. 1592 
Nashe P. Penilesse JBjb, Hee that hath no money must 
goe and dine with sir John best betrust, at the signe of the 
chalke and the Post. 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier v. iii. in 
Bullen Q. PL I. 333 "rhere^s lesse chalke upon youir] score 
of sinnes. x6. . Songs Lond. Prentices (1841) 157 When we 
have no mony, Wher shall we find chalk ? a 1704 T. Brown 
'Sat. on Fr. King \^s. 1730 I. 60, I trespassed most enor- 
mously_ in chalk. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1^2) I. 270 This 
wheedling talk You fancy will rub out my Chalk. 

6. A mark, line, or ‘ score ’ made with chalk ; 
spec, in various games (formerly scored with chalk). 

x68o Cotton Coinpl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
(18 16) 341 The eldest must show how many chalks he hath 
in_ his hand to set up. 1801 Strutt Sports ^ Past. ni. 
vii. 242 Thirty-one ^alks complete the game. 1861 Gen. 
P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxlvi. 133 Draw a chalk, and 
let those who are disposed, step over it. 1887 Sporting 
Life 24 June 1/4 Skittles. .Curry went out with 4 chalks, 
to. fig. A scratch or scar, slang. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack vi, I got this chalk. 

6. Phrases, a. Chalk and cheese are opposed in 
various proverbial expressions as things differing 
gieatlyin their qualities or value, though their 
appearance is not unlike, and their names alliterate. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 17 Lo, how they feignen chalk for 
chese. 1341 Barnes Wks. (15731 258 This deffinition agreeth 
as well with your key, as Chalke and Cheese. ax3M 
Latimer in Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) HI. 413 As though I could 
not discern cheese from chalk. M79 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
To Rdr., Making black of white, Chalke of Cheese. x6oo 
Rowlands Lett. Htmtours Blood vt. 73 Tom is no more like 
thee,_ then Chalks like Cheese. X708 Motteux Rabelais 
V. xvi, Words . . as analogous as Chalk and Cheese 1 x8a6 
Scott Woodst. xxiv. This Scotch scare-crow was no more 
to be compared to him than chalk was to cheese. 


to. {By) a long chalk, also by long chalks, by 
chalks (colloq.) : in a great degree, by far (in Elu- 
sion to the use of cbalk in scoring ‘ points ’, etc. ; 
see 4, 5). To walk one's chalks (slang) ; to go 
away, be off. 

1837-40 Haliburton Cloc&m. [1862] s6 Your factories 
down east, .go ahead on the English a long chalk, X840-3 
Barham Ingol. Leg., St. Rotmuold (D.i, Sir Alured's steed 
was by long chalks the best, a 1849 M \ng.\.n Poeuisi 1839! 439, 
I could once beat all of them by chalks, a 1859 Dc Quincey 
Syst. Heasiots Wks. III. 171 note. As regards the body of 
water . . the Indus ranks foremost by a long chalk. 1837 
Kingsley Two Fears Ago i. (D.) The prisoner has. .cut his 
stick, and walked his chmks, and is off to London. 

7 . alirib.aad Comb., as chalk-bank, -cliff, -country, 
-down, -dust, -formation, -hill, -licker, -lime, 
-ridge, -score (see 4) ; chalk-eating, -like, adjs. ; 
cltalk-bed, a stratum of chalk; cbaJk-cutter, 
one who digs cbalk ; clialk-diawin.g, a drawing 
executed in chalk (see 3 b); chalk-flint, a Hint 
found iu the chalk : so c^alk-fossil, etc. ; chalk- 
head (Jiumorous), a good head for chalking scores 
(see 4) ; chalk-lime, limemadefromcbalk; chalk- 
line, ‘ a cord rubbed with chalk or similar material, 
used by artificers for laying down straight lines on 
the material as a guide for a cutting instrument’ 
(Knight Diet. Mechl) ; chalk-marl, an argillaceous 
stratum situated just beneath the Low-er While 
Chalk ; chalk-pit, chalk-quarry, a pit or quarry 
from which chalk is dug. 

1823 CoBBETT Rur, Rides (1883] 1. 309 You actually have 
a *chalk-bank to your right and a sand-bank to your left. 
i8o2 Playeair Jllustr. Hutton. The. 177 In the _*Chalk- 
beds of England . . a great proportion of the petrifactions 
belongj to the tropical seas, 1773 G. White Setbome 
xxxviii. The next church, ruin, ^cnmk-cliff .. may become 
their hybemaculum. x^ Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 
321 The houses white ana thatched, as they are in all ''^chalk- 
countries. 1876 Green Short Hist. i. § 3 (1882) 17 Sitting 
. . on the *chalk-down above Minster, a 1723 D’Urfey 
Plague of Impert. (D.l, Discouler*d, pale, as . .*chalk-eating 
girl That oatmeal with it chew'd. 1823 W. Buckland Reliq. 
Diluv. 193 The diluvium contains, .fragments of chalk and 
'’'chalk-flmts. x88i Carpenter Microse. (ed. 6) xxl. 826 
The Ventriculites which are well known as “chalk-fossib. 
1863 Mark Lemon Wait for End (Hoppe), ‘ Haven’t got 
a ^chalk-head, and can’t keep score,’ replied Tom [the 
waiter], 1823 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 313 A neat 
*chalk-hill. 1832 Tennyson Milled s D. xxxi, On the chalk- 
hill the bearded grass Is dry and dewless, xyxa Steele 
sped. No. § 3 These craving Damsels, whether. .Pipe- 
cnampers, *Chalk-lickers, Wax-nihblers, etc, x^ E. 
Turner Elem. Chem, (ed. 7) 739 The white *chalk-like ex- 
crement of Seipents. X7S4 Hales in Phil, Trans. XLVHI. 
827 *Chalk.lime. -will not preserve water from putrefaction : 
though stone-lime, .does preserve water in a great measure. 
1825 Bro. yonathan I. 33 Eight or ten young women at 
work; not one .. stayed her needle or *chalk-line for a 
single moment. 1876 Page Adv, Text-bk. Gtol. xviii, 344 
Bones of birds, .obtained from the *chalk-marl of England. 
x8xi A. T. Thomson Lmid. Disp. (iSrS) 633 An elegant and 
useful adjunct to the ^chalk nuxture. 936 Chari. Eadwv^ 
in Cod. Dipl. V. 346 Of Deohholes hyllse on Sons ^cealcpy t ; 
swa for3..oS3aoadun8e ufewearde. 1884 Centenp. Rev. 
Aug. 331 The chalk-pits . . are usually unfenced. 1832 
Tennyson Miller’s D. xv, The wlfite ♦chalk-quarry from 
the hill Gleam’d to the flying moon. 1866 Carlyle Remin, 

I. 239 Now have a *chalk-score and no money. 

Chalk (tjgk), V. Also 6-7 clialke, chaulk(e, 

cliauk(e, 7 chawke. See also Caok [f. 
prec. sb.] 

1 . irans. To mix or treat with chalk. 

1373 Laneham Lei. (1871} 39 Mylk for theyr flawnez, not 
pild nor chalked. xfiM^BuTHE Eng, Jmprov. Impr. (1653) 
183 Land . . Dunged, Limed, Marled, or Chalked, or other- 
wise made fat and warm. X759 tr, DuheaneVsHusb. i. viii. 
(1762) 33 It was the custom of the Britons to cbalk their 
lands. 1873 [see Chalking vbl. sAJ 

2 . To rub, mark, or inscribe with chalk. 

1302 Greene Dispui, ii The boyes .. shall chalke him on 
the uacke for a Crosbite. _ 2677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 
207 They chalk the Flat dde of it. 2679 Mansell Narr. 
Popish Plot Addr. c, Wisest Counsels, which by ill success 
have been chalkt o’ th’ back for Follies. 2813 Moore Post 
Bag VIII, 36 Thou know'at the time . , It taks to chalk a 
ball-room floor. 2839 Dickens Nich, Nick, xiv, Morleena 
. . had the soles of her shoes chalked. 

l3. fig. To make white or pale as by rubbing 
with chalk ; to blanch. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Forerunners vi, Let a bleak 
palenesse chalk the doore. 2847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 358 
Fear Stared in her eyes, and chalk'd her face. 

3 . To write with cbalk; to draw, mark, line 
with chalk. 

1380 G, Harvey 3 Wiitie Lett. 38 Whom . . I lecount and 
chaulke uppe in the Catalogue. 2389 R. Harvey PL Perc. 
25 So I will chalke thy praises vp. 1709 Steele & Ado. 
7Vi//e>-No. 93 r 4, 1 have chalked out in every Figure my 
own Dimensions, a 2720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks, 
(1753) I. 96 As painters first chalk out the future face, 2823 

J. Badcock Doni. Amnseni, 156 One chalks down nine 
figures. 2849 F. B. Head Stokers ^ Pok. vi. (1831) 38 Large 
letters were chalked on consecutive compartments. 

to. spec. To write up in chalk (a record, esp. 
of credits given) ; to score. Hence to chalk it : 
to run up a score, take * tick ? Ohs. 

1S97 zst Pi. Return Paruass. 1. i. 431 All my debts stande 
chaukt upon the poste for liquor, a 2704 T. Brown Wks. 
(1760) 1. 282 (D.) A country parliament man that chalk’d it 
plentifully last winter session, 2843 Whitehall xliv. 306 
May I never chalk another pint. 2843 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 


282 Every man I chalked up was of the same opinion as the 
landlord of the Cat and Fiddle. 

4 . Chalk out. fig. +a. To mark out, as with 
chalk (obs.). b. To delineate, esp. by the main 
features ; to outline, sketch out, adumbrate. 

2371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii. 44 God did but (as It 
ivere under a dark shadowe) chalk out the . , kingdotne of 
his sonne. 2379 Tomson Caioads Senn. Tbn. 309/2 They 
are chalked out as enimies. 2634 W. Wood^Aotf Ei^. 
Prosp. I. viii. The Princely Eagle, and the soaring Hawke, 
Whom in their unknowne wayes there’s none can chawke. 
1678 Bunyan Pttgr. I. Apol., This Book it chaulketh out 
before thine eyes The man that seeks the everlasting Prize. 
1763-93 Blackston e Comm. (ed. 22) 41 2 We have now chalked 
out all the principal outlines of this vast title of the law. 

c. fig. To trace out, mark out, as a course to 
be followed. Also occas. chalk forth (obs.). 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse lArb.) 23 Chaulk out the way to 
do the like. 1610 Sii^KS. Temp. v. i. 203 It is you, that 
haue chalk’d forth Ae way Which brought vs hither. 26x3 
— Hen. VIII, I. i. 60. 1643 Ligges Unlasif. Taking 

Arms § 2 (1647) 14 That way to eternall glory, which our 
Saviour hath chalked out. 2670 Cotton Espemon i. 11. 
77 His Majesty being pleas’d . . to cbalk him out what he 
would have him do. 1707 Fiilpone 23 They have a much 
shorter way chalked out by this Article. 2734 Richardson 
Grandison VII. li. 239 Lay down your own plan: Chalk 
out your future steps. 1&7 Byron Childish Recoil. 68 
When now the boy is ripen'd into man, His careful sire 
chalks forth some wary plan. 187a J. Grant Newsf Press 
HI. xi 253 [He] pursued the course which he had uum the 
first chalked out for himself. 

Chalked (tjgkt), ppl. a. Also 6 oliaukt, 7 
chalkt, chalkd. [f. prec. + -edI.] Marked, 
rubbed, mixed, etc., with chalk ; see the vb. 

1599 M«ston Sco. Villanie t. iii. 182 Thy chalked score. 
1616 Holvday ynvenal (1618) 13 With his chalked feet. 
2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 243 'Tis Proverbial here. .That chalkt 
Land makes a rich Father but a poor Son. 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dotn, Amitsem. 157 To draw a chalked line. 

So Cha-lkex. One who chalks, marks, mixes, 
etc., with chalk. 

2863 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., London milkmen are known in 
the vocabulary of slang as ‘ chalkers ’. 

Chalkiuess (tjg'kines). [f. Chalky + -ness.] 
Chalky quality. 

2803 Lucock A'hf. Wool, The chalkiness of the land. x866 
Miss BRADDoNZ.<rrf7’sAf//r(Hoppe), Pictures were accepted, 
and *skyed' ; critics talked about coldness, and blackness, 
and chalkiness. 

Chalkixigf (t/g-kig), vbl. sb. [f. Chalk v. -i- 
-iH&i.] The action of the verb Chalk. 

1 . The mannring of land with chalk. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 596 After the chalking of the Gromid. 
xifSAei 38 39 Viet. c. 92. § s An improvement comprised 

in either of the three classes following ; chalking of land, 
clay-hurning, claying of land. 

2 . Marking, drawing, writing, etc., wtb chalk ; 
running up an account (at an alehouse, etc.) ; 
tracing out or designing. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. i.iv,Let your steps be stitcht 
to wisdoine's chalking. 2638 B ratbwait Bamabees JmLi, 
Till long chalking broke my credit. 1764 (/tV/e) Handmaid 
to the Arts, teachmg . . means of delineation by off-tracing, 
chalking, etc. 2832 CoaLtr, Terms Northmnbld, 4 Dnrfi. 
23 Chalking Deal, a flat board, upon which the craneman 
. -keeps account of the work. 

t Cka'lkish, a. Obs. ran. [f. Cbuvlkj^. + 
-I8H 1.] Somewhat chalky. 

1658 W. Burton Jtin. Anton. 218 A whitirii or chalkish 
soil. 

Chalk-stone (tjg-kisioan). 

■tl. Lime, limestone : see Chalk sb, i. Obs. 

1 2 . ? A piece of chalk. Obs. 
c 2386 Chaucer Chan, Vem, Prol. 4 T. 634 Goth, walkith 
forth, and brynge a chalk-stoon. 16x2 Bible Isa. xxvii 9 
When he maketh all the stones ofthe Altar as chalke stoaes. 

3 . A concretion chiefly of sodhun urate, resem- 
bling chalk, occurring in the tissues and joints, 
esp. of the feet and hands, in severe gout. lienee 
ChaTkatony a. 

2738 Birch Milton’s Wks, 1738 1 . 38 His Hands and 

Fingers gouty, and with Chalk-Stones, 2782 W, Hebekden 
Comm. ix. (1806) 33. 2836-9 Todd Cyct. Anat. 1 I._ zsi/z 

Lithic acid . . is deposited in cases of chaUc-stone in the 
textures . . surrounding the joints of the fingers and toes. 
2862 Sala Seven Sons II. ii. 31 His hands [were] much 
afilicled with chalkstones. Ibid. v. 126 Some whose hands 
were stiff or chalkstony. 

Gha'lk-white, t*. White like chalk. 

? IT 1400 Morte Artfu 1026 A chargour of chalke why It 
sylver. a 1400-50 Alexander 1584 Bathe chambiilayn & 
chaplayne in chalk-quite wedis, a 2440 Sir Degrev, 2490 
ffayre schetus of sylk Chalk-whyjth as the mylk. 2865 
Dublin Univ. Mag. L 18 Treeless chalk-whiteioads acioss 
the downs. 

Chalky (tjg-ki), a. [f. Chalk sb. -f -y i.] 

1 . Consisting of or characterized by cbalk; 
abounding in chalk. 

1:2400 Test. Love Prol. (1560) 271 b, Some men there been, 
that painten . .with coles and ch^ke ; and yet is there good 
matter to the leude people of thicke chafkie purtreyture. 
1380 Baret AR). C304 Chalkle or full of chalke. 2393 
Shaks. a Hen. VI, iii. ii. loi, x398yoHcZ7fn«A 485 Chalkle 
cliffes are steept in Brittish seas. ^ x6xo W. FolkiNcram 
Art of Survey i. ii. 3 Chaulkie, Clayie, Sandle Earth. x66a 
J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) **5 Gi" chauchy Or 
brimstony matter, 2762-9 Falconer Shipvir. i, 38 The 
chalky cuffs salute their longing eyes. 2785 Cowfer Tiroc. 
307 To kneel and draw The chalky ring and knuckle down 
at taw. x8x2 Byron Waltz xiii. Round the clialky fioor 
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how well they trip. 1846 J. B.vcter Lihr. Pratt, Agrit. I. 
gS The beech>tree is. .in high, chalky, and gravelly soils, 

2 . Resembling chalk in colour or consistence^ 
chalk-white. 

1611 Biblb Sonr 3 Child, i. sa vtarg,^ Naphtha, which 
is a certaine kind of fat and chalkie clay. xei6 Holyday 
Penitts 329 Whom candidate chaulky ambition Draws 
gaping to her lure. iTfa-yi H. Walpole Virtues Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) I. 268 The colouring is flat and chalky. i8oz 
Med. Jnd. VIII. ago A very white, chalky appearance of 
the faces. x88z Garden i Apr. 223/3 Chalky white flowers. 

3 . Pathol. Of the nature of chalk, or of a Chalk- 
SToifE (sense 3), or containing chalk-stones. 

X782 A. Monro Atiai. 43 It may be. . chalky from the gout. 
1834 J. Forbes Laemiec's Dis. Chest 351 Bony and chalky 
concretions.^ 187JS tr. IPagneds Gen, Pathol. 320 Chalky 
calculi consist chiefly of carbonate and phosphate of lime, 

4 . Comb., as chalky-faced adj. 

1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824} 293 Such a little chalky- 
faced puppet, 

ChaUancej -auss, obs. Sc. ff. Challen-ge. 
Challece, obs. f. ChaiiIce. 

CKaUeuSe (tja-lendg), sb. Forms: a. 4-6 
calenge, (4 caleug, 6 callenge). ) 3 . 4 Sc. chal- 
lanss, 4-5 chalange, chalarmge, 4-7 chalenge, 
(4 chaleng, 5 chaUeitg), 5 Sc. ch^ans, (6 cha- 
limg), 6- challenge. [ME. calenge, chalange, a. 
OF. ca-, chalen^e, -lange, orig. -longe (with many 
other forms) =Pr. calonja, OSp. caloila:—!,. ca- 
lumnia, trickery, artifice, misrepresentation, false 
accusation, malicious action at law; prob. f. 
calvi, calvere to devise tricks. With the phonetic 
development in OF. cf. that of somnhm, songe. 
OE. had both the Northern F. calenge, and the 
central F. chalengex the latter has (as in many 
other words) survived. Challenge is thus origin- 
ally the same word as calumny. Some of the 
senses still in use go back to the ME. and OF. sb,, 
but others are taken immediately from the vb., as 
in blame, etc., so that the sequence is not simple.] 
+ 1 . An accusation, charge, reproach, objection, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6714 pe bestis lauerd sal g^uite Of al- 
kines chalange and wite. c 1313 SnoREHAitt 131 Thou hast y- 
bro3t ous out of cry Of calenge of the fende. 1388 Wycuf 
Jer. vii. 6 If ae maken not fals caleng to a corndyng, & 
to a fadirless child, & to a widewe. X483 Cath. Angl. 58 A 
chalange, x6xa Qi\m.uvLHeraldry ni, xv. (1660) 
197 Sufficient difference to prevent all causes of Challenge. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. Com, Loot} Fref. 2 The incertainty of 
law. .is the principall and most just challenge that is made 
to the lawes of our nation. x6ga W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 1057 He refuses the challenge of the crime, or denies 
he did commit it. 

2 . The act of calling to account ; esp. the act of 
a sentry in demanding the countersign. 

1375 Barbour Bruce viii. 82 But challanss eschapit [he] 
had, Ne war ane hynt hym by the brand. X5ad Pilgr. 
Petf. tW, de W. 1331) 300b, Peter at the chalenge of apoore 
handmayde, for feare dyd deny the [=theel his lorde. ^ 1734 
Richardson Grandison V. xlii, The creature, .had subjected 
herself to your challenges. Mod. Startled by the chadlenge 
of a sentinel. 

Id. Hunting. The opening and crying of hounds 
at finding the scent ; see ChalIiEege v. 

In mod. Diets. 

3 . Lcew. ‘An Exception taken, against either 
persons or things ’ (Hount) ; spec, an objection 
made to one or more of the jurymen in a trial, as 
in Priticipal challenge, peremptory challenge, chal- 
lenge to the array, to the polls, to the favour. Also, 
an exception taken to a vole, etc. 

[xagz Britton i. ii, § 11 Etsidefendoms a touz Corouners 
qe nul remue jurour par chaleng de nule ^artie.] 1530 xAct 
23 Hen, VIH, c. 14 § 8 No person arrained for any pety 
treason, murder, or fdony be. .admitted to any peremytorie 
chalenge aboue the nombre of xx. 1607- 7a Cowells Iiderpr , , 
Challenge principal, otherwise called peremptory, is that 
which the Law dlowetli without cause alledged, or farther 
exanunation . . perempto^ being used onely in matters 
Criminal, and alledged without other cause than barely the 
Prisoners fanw; but principal in civil Actions for the most 
part, and with naming some such cause of exception, as 
being found true, the Law alloweth without farther scaii- 
mng. x66o Trial Regie. 32 If you will not agree in your 
Challenges, we must be forced to Tiy you severally. X768 
Blaciktone Comm. III. 359 As the jurors appear.. they 
shall he sworn, unless challenged by either party. Chal- 
lenges are of two sorts; challenges to the array and chal- 
lenges to the polls . . Challenge to the array are at once an 
exception to the whole panel, in which the jury are arrayed. 
Ibid. 361 Challenges to the polls, in capita, are exceptions 
to particuW jurors. Ibid. 363 Challenges to the favour, 
are where theparty hath no principal challenge; but objects 
only some probable circumstances of suspicion, as acquwnt- 
ance, and the like. 1833 Wharton Pa. Digest II. 1x3 
IntMestin a juror is a principal cause of challenge. 

D. East Indies. (See quot.) 

Topics 198 Another check, .is the right 
ot challenge . .long, .recognised in this district..Any ryot 
wlm imagines that his wedthier neighbour's fidd is more 
lightlyassessed than his own, offers to talce it atahigher rate, 
claiming a corresponding reduction for his poorer nolding. 

4 . A calling in question or disputing ; the state 
of being called in question. 

xSxo Scorr Monast. xvi. Whatever schemes may be pur- 
sueiHbr bringing her title into challenge. 

+ o. A claim ; the act of demanding as a right. 
In early use, often, a false claim. Obs. 


c 1314 Guy IVaru). A. 3466 Swithe thai priked . . Chalaunge 
on Heihaud to legge. 1340 Ayenb. M Of Jie rote of auarice 
guob out monye smale loten . . be bridde roberye. pe uerbe 
chalenge. <rx440 Promp, Parv. 63 Chalaunge or cleyme, 
vendicacio, x37o-d Lanbarue Peramh. Kent (1862) 203 
To Maude so sooue as ever she made her chalenge to the 
Crowne. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. 1. viL iL 536 They lay chal- 
lenge to Jerusalem for their inheritance. 1730 Johnson 
Ramil. No, X r 10 A publick challenge of honours and 
rewards. 

6. An invitation or summons to a trial or contest 
of any kind ; a defiance. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 525 When none wolde. .With schafft to 
him make chalenge, etc. 13^1 Enw. VI. ymtl. in Lit. Retn. 
(1838) II. 312, 1 lost the chaiing of shoring at rqundes, and 
wane at rovers. X649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea vii. X57 The 
pride and wrath of man to give a chalenge to the justice 
and power of God. 2722 Sewel Hist, Quahersixjg^ I. iv. 
314 The Baptists ^sent him a letter by way of challenge, 
that they would discourse with him. 1847 L. Hunt Meft, 
IPouien, 4 B. II. xi. 375 His whole countenance is a chal- 
lenge to scrutiny. 1836 Emerson Bug. Traits xi. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 80 A challenge to duty and honour. 1879 
McCarthy Own Times II. xxix. 387 It was a challenge to 
established beliefs and prejudices. 

7 . Spec. A summons to fight, esp. to single com- 
bat or duel. 

X330 P ALSGR. 202/2 Calenge or provokyng to do armes, chal- 
enge. 1381 Mulcaster PositimtsxKxva. (1887) 151 He must 
abyde both chalenge and comlmte with all the rest. x6ox 
Shahs. TweL N. m. iv. 157 Heeie's the Challenge, reade it. 
1660-1 Marvell Corr. xvl Wks. 1872-3 II. 48 Upon some 
words Gen. Mountagu sent a chalenge to the Duke of 
Buckingham. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. x 67 Challenges 
to fl^ht, either by word or letter . . are punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 1838 Makryat Midsh. Rasy xxii. It 
was not in Captain Tartar’s nature to refuse a challenge. 

8 . attrib. 

x8x3 Scott Trierm. iiL x, The valiant Knight of Trier- 
main Rung forth his challenge-blast again. 

Challenge (tjm-lendg), V. Forms: a. 3 ka- 
lange-n, kalenge-n, 3-5 calaiige(n, 3-6 ca- 
lenge(ii. 3-6 chalange, 3-7 chalenge, 4 
chalaunge, -nnge, -inge, -ynge, -ang, scha- 
lange, ? chalain, (4-5 Sc. challanss, 6 chaleng, 
chalynch, challynge, Sc. ohallance, 6-7 chal- 
leng), 7 challendge, 5- challenge. [ME. kci- 
lange-n, chalange-n, a. OF. ca-, chalonger, -longer, 
-lenger (with numerous variant forms) =Pr. calon- 
jar, OSp. caloRar late L. calumniare, for calum- 
nidri to accuse falsely, f. calunmiax see piec. 
Cf. F. songer ftom L. soviniarel\ 

fl. trans. To accuse, bring a charge against, 
arraign, impeach. Also aPsol. Obs. (or ? dial.) 

a xa23 Ancr, R. 34 Hwarof kalenges tu me ? X340 Ayenh, 
43 pe zenne. .of sergons bet accusebnnd calengep bet poure 
uolc. 137s Barbour Brttte xix. 60 Gud schir dauid the 
brechyne Thai gert challanss richt stiatly syne. C1449 
Fecock Repr, V. xiy. 538 Ifeny man wolde chalenge a freie, 
xs8o Sidney Arcadian. i6q To be challenged of unkindness. 
*S93 Q- Eliz. Sp. in Hart, Mtsc. (1809) II. 261 The king of 
Spam doth challenge me to be the quarreller, and the be- 
ginner of all these wars. x64g Bp. Guthrie Mem, (1702) 73 
TheE. of Stafford was Challeng'd and made Prisoner. 1633 
Fuller Waltham Abb, 6 Let none challenge the words of 
impropriety. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gas. 321 To 
challenge, or accuse one, 

i"b. To lay (an offence) to one’s charge, accuse 
one of. Obs. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 379 Seyn Dunston..kalangede her 
mys-dede. 1x1340 Hamfole Psalter lv[i]. 6 Ifpai myght 
chalange oght in vs. 1483 Caxton Trevisa's Higdefs iv. 
xxidii. ( 1327) 180 b, Unwyse handelynge is chalenged of the. 

2 . To find fiiult with, reprove, reprehend; to 
call upon to answer for something, or to give ac- 
count of oneself; to call to account. Now only 
dial. exc. as in b. 

a X300 Cursor M. 10x48 Es it . . resun pat we Calanged 
[v.r, chalaunged, schmanged, chalanged] for ur gode dede 
be ? _ 1377 Langl. P. PfB, v. 174 [I] am chalanged in be 
chapitel hous, as I a childe were, c X440 Promp. Parv. 68 
Chalengyn or yndyrtakyn, reprehendo, 1397 Hooker 
Reel, Pol, V. Ixiv. § 6 Why were they dumb, Deing thus 
challenged 7 X64S K Harris Serm. 20 If God fill not every 
vMsell, challenge him upon that his word. Open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill_ it. a Burnet Own Time II. 411 
He_ was warned of it, and challenged him on it, X835 Scot- 
ticisms corrected 10 His father never challenged him for 
lying. Mod, Sc. I have never been challenged for crossing 
these fields. 

b. Said of a sentinel ; and in derived^;^. uses. 

_ 1796 Southey yowi of Arc vi. 30 The sentinel, .with up- 
lifted lance Challenged the darkling travellers. 1833 Reg. 
Instr. Cavalry i. 28 On any one approaching his post, he 
must challenge them by the words ‘ Who comes there '1 
x8s6 Froude Hist. Rug, (1858) 1. L 44 In the country every 
unknown face was challenged and examined. 1878 Brown- 
ing La Saisiast 6 No blue space in its outspread . . chal- 
lenged my emerging head. 

c. Also said of the hounds giving month on 
finding a scent. 

X677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreai. i. (1706) 17 When Hounds or 
Beales at first finding the Scent of their Game presently 
open and cry, we then say, they Challenge. 1751 in 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hunting. 1781 P, Beckford Hunting 
(1802) 238 It is a great pleasure, when a hound challenges, 
to he certain that ne is right. 

3 . Law. To object or take exception to (a jury- 
man, evidence, etc.) ; to take an initial exception 
to (any proceeding). Also absol. 

[x^2 Britton l v. § 8 Et cum. .les jurours soint venuz en 


court, si porunt il estre chalengez : Sire, il n' i deit estre, 
car mei endita, etc.] c 1370 Thynne Pride 4- Lowl. (1841) 17 
Ye may him chalenge from your jury, xsya Fulke Hes- 
kins' Part. 389 We may lawfully chalenge the aray, being 
enpanelled by. ,a partim shirlf. X772 Chron, in Ann, Reg. 
104/2 The corporation objected^ to the whole jury, which in 
law language is called challenging the array, c lySx Trial 
George Gordon 8 When the panel was called over a second 
time, the prisoner by his counsel, peremptorily challenged 
nineteen, and the Attoiney-General for the Crown, chal- 
lenged Seven, 1873 Jowett PUito (ed. 2) V. 87 Anybody 
may challenge on the ground that so and so is unfit. X883 
Law Rep. XI. Queetds B. Div. 398 The evidence of the 
women was accepted and not challenged. 

4 . To call in question, disiDute. 

c X386 Chaucer Wy/’s T, 344 Povert is . . Fossessioun that no 
wight wil chalenge. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A, iii. xi. i8g 
Whether the lordes by whos landes a kynge . . muste passe 
may challenge hym the passage. X625 Bf. Mountagu 
App. Cxsar i Whatsoever they have challenged and 
articled against in their accusation. X823 Scoit Talism. ii, 
I^ were wrong to challenge, .the privilege of thy speech, 
.since boasting is more natural to thee than truth. 1869 
Hu.xley in Set. Opinion s May 486/2 As a temporary 
measuie, 1 do not presume to challenge its wisdom. 

5 . To assert one’s title to, lay claim to, demand 
as a right, claim for, arrogate {to obs.) oneself. 
arch, or Obs. a. with simple object, arch. 

a 1240 Wohwtge in Cott. Horn, 275 pi derue deaS o tode 
. .calenges al mi heoite. c X300 K. Alis. 7312 Heo is my 
qwene ; Y hire chalenge. c X386 Chaucer FrasM, T. 596 
Nat that I chalenge eny thing of right Of yow, my soverayn 
lady, hut youre grace. X480 Caxton Chron, Rng. iv. (1320) 
31/1 To cmenge the trybute whiche they did denye. X513 
More Rdw. V, 3 [He] began not by wane, but by Law to 
challenge the crown. 1549 Coverdale Rrasnu Par. i Peter 
i. 21 That we should therhy chalenge no prayse vnto our 
seines. 1368 Graiton Chron, II. 298 It is for the French 
King, who is heie taken prisoner, and there are mo then .x. 
knights and squires that challenge the taking of him and of 
his sonne. X634 Sir T. Herbert Trau. i, I challenge no 
thankes for what I publish.^ X638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
I. (1736) 13 These Urns will challenge above 1300 Years. 
1^9 Bentley Phal, 329 A Gentleman that challenges the 
Title of Honourable. X746 Smollett Reproof ^ An injured 
friend I — who challenges the name 7 If you, what Title 
justifies the claim 7 1867 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876) I. 
iii. 140 Causes which led them to challenge Imperial rank, 
t b. with inf. as object. Obs. 

rx3oo K.Alis. 7303 Ye chalangith al to habbe. X38, 
Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 220 Men that calengen here to 
be evene wip Crist 2^79 LYLY.£«^A«rs(Arb.) xgo As thou 
challengest to be noble in blond, etc. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 483 Can yee challenge to possesse the land? 1683 
Pennsylv. Archives I. 70 Where he challenged, .to have 
spoak so. 

+ e. with object clause. Obs. 

c X41W Apol, Loll. 76 Nowe clerkis. .chalungen to hem pat 
only it pertenib to hem to punisch symony, etc. x66o 
Fuller Mixt Contempl. i. (1841) 197 If fifth monarchy men 
challenge to themselves that they must be exempted from 
their obedience. 

t d. with object and complement. Obs. 

c X430 Lonelich Grail xxxvii. 717 For his love that ye 
calangen youre lord, I schal yow socowren. 1493 Festivall 
(W, de W. 1313) 4b, Fendes chalengynge hym theyies as 
by ryght. 1339 Bp, Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. I. ii. App. 
vii. 15 Challyiiging Christe to be ther foundation. , x633 
Fuller Ch, Hist. 1. iv. § 9 The Chronicle of Westminster 
challengeth the same to be done in their Convent, 
t e. absol. 

x6o3 Shake. Lear i. i. 34. 

6. fig. To have a natural right or claim to ; to 
demand, to call for. arch. 

X377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush, ii, (1386) 89 b, The 
Peare. .chalengeth the nexte place, and is one of the cheefest 
beauties of the Orcharde. zSzz Fletcher Sp, Curate iii. 
iii, Whose honest cause , . Will challenge lustice. X648 
Evelyn Corr. (1857) III. 10 Yours of the 6th and gth of 
May received, challenges this account from me. 1673 Ray 
yourn. Low C. 4 Bruges, .may well challenge place among 
the Cities of the second rate in Europe, a XJ04. T. Brown 
Rug. Sat. Wks. 1730 1 . 26 Horace and Juvenal.. challenge 
a superiority above all the rest, 

b. Now esp. To claim (some responsive action 
ox recognition on the part of others, e.g. attention, 
regard, respect, approbation, admiration). 

x6xs G. Sandys Trav, 33 The Aquseduct made by the 
Emperour Valenrinian . . doth principally challeng remem- 
Jirance. i6gi Ray Creation ii. (1704) 433 Our better part 
'challenges our greatest care and diligence. 1766 Anstey 
Bath Guide viii. 42 Men. .That challenge Respect from all 
Persons of Birth. 1787 Bonnycastle Astron, i. 3 Astro- 
nomy . . has challenged the admiration of all ages. x8x8 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 71 Unless his merit should 
challenge the popular approbation. x84_x Myers Cath. Th. 
IV. <1 32. 330 A strange thing — one sufficiently anomalous to 
challenge attention. 

7 . To summon or invite defiantly to a contest or 
any trial of daring or skill ; to defy, dare. (Often 
to do something, or to an action.) 

13*3 Douglas AEtteis v. xiii. 7 South pipand windis. . 
Challancis to pas on burd. iszgMoitT: Con f.'agst. Trib, ii. 
Wks. 1178/2 Euery man that feeleth him selfe challenged 
and prouoked by temptacion. X633 P. Fletcher Pise. 
Rcl. I. vii, I durst to challenge all my fisher-peers. x 6 jx 
Milton Samson 1131, I . . challenge Dagon to the test. 
X769 Lett. Junius xix. 85 We. .are challenged to produce a 
precedent. 1796 H. Hunter tr, St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) III. 268 Challenge the sonof Tendal to a competition 
in song with you. 2833 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus ii. an 
He challenges all comers to wrestle with him. x866 — 
Herew, x, xsi You must not challenge me to find it out, 
b. To invite (emulous, hostile, or critical action 
of any kind). (Cf. 6 b.) 
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ohallbngea'ble. 

16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. TrciUises 770 Wee doe utterly 
deny it, and challenge your proofe. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
Diva, Your Apollo^ Oracle-like Arcenall, may challenge 
the most sublime proffers of men of parts. 17x8 Free-ihittker 
No. 75. 142 Prudence is a real Perfection, which Ch^lenges 
the nicest Observation. x8So Prescott Pent II. 20s Such 
a one as might have challenged comparison with the bravest 
of his ancestors. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiv. 226 They 
could challenge criticism with an easy confidence. 1882 J . 
H. Blunt R^. Ch. Eng. II. 283 Challenging controversy 
in every possible way. 

8. spec. To call upon to answer an imputation 
by combat \ to summon to fights or to a duel. 

1588 Skaks. L. L. L. V. ii. 696 Hector will challenge him. 
*601 — Tiael. N. in. ii. 36 Challenge me the Counts youth 
to fight with him. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) 
3^/1 Pittacus.. challeng’d Phryno to single Comhat 1839 
[Ihirlwall Greece II. 166 With the intention, .of challeng- 
ing him to a conflict. Slod, The officer challenged his livaL 
b. intr. or absol. 

c X380 Sir Fenevtb. 399 Y chalenge wi}> ]je to fijt 1697 
Drvocn Virg'. Georg, iv. 125 They challenge, and encounter 
Breast to Breast. 176a Churchill Ghost i. 297 So he that 
challenges might write Only to those who would not fight. 
+ e. To challenge a person the field. Ohs. 

[1556 Citron. G. Friars (1852) 7 Roberte of Vere chalynched 
them in the felde and was overcome.] x6ox Skaks. T^uel. N. 
II. iii. 136 To challenge him the field, and then to hreake 
:^omise with him. X693 W. Robertson Gen. 477 
The disagreement grew so high, that they challenged the 
field one of another, [/izrf. fei To challenge one into the 
field ; in arenavi ^revocare.'l 
Hence Cha'Ueuged ppl. a., Cha'llengiug vbl. sb. 
and/jJ/. a. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810J 173 Isaak a partie had 
mad a chalangyng. c 1440 IptnnyAon 1280 Sithe I was not 
at the justynge, I will not be at the chalengynge. 1578 
Thynne Let. in Animadv. Introd. (1863) 59, lhaue thought 
yt mychalenged dutye..by penne to desplay myinwarde 
mynde. 1697 [see Challenger b.]. 1825 Bentham Ration. 
Rew. 20 The practice, .in many schools, called challenging 
..he who stands at the^head of the class begins the exer- 
cise : does he make a mistake, the next to him in succession 
corrects him and takes his place. 1842 A £. Manning 
Senn. (1848) I. vii. 94 The \imole inmost soul is bent into a 
challenging array. 

Challeugealile (tjae’lend^ab’l), a. [f. Chal- 
lenge V. -h -ABLE.] That may be challenged ; 
open to accusation, criticism, or objection. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XI. 296 A chartre is chalengeable 
byfor a chief iustice. cx44g Pecock Repr, 538 Noon of 
hem alle is challengeable and blameable. a 1603 T. Cart- 
wright Conftti. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 262 They are partiall 
and for their partiality clialengable. 2671 True Non~Conf. 
73 A fault no less challengeable in a Minister of the Gospel. 
1845 R. Chambers Vest. Creation, Commenc, Org. Life, It 
is a challengeable stranger upon the face of the Earth. 

Challengee (tjae’-lendgr). rare. [f. Challenge 

o. -h-EE.] One who is challenged. 

x6x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass in. iii, Eyther by Chartell, 
Sir, or ore-tenus, Wherein the Challenger, and Challengee 
. .haue their seuerall courses. 

Challenger (tjse-lend^si). [f. Challenge v. 
-h -EE 1.] One who challenges, in various senses : 
spec, f a. An accuser ; a plaintiff, claimant. Obs. 

[1292 Britton i. xvi. § 3 £t la chose soit delivere au 
chalmgeour.] 1382 Wyclif fob jacxv. 9 For the multitude 
of chaTengeres [1388 fals chalengeris; Vulg. calnmnia- 
ionini\ thei shul crie. c 2449 Pecock R^. v. xiv. 559 If the 
chalenger wole conjgmue in his chalenging. x6oo Holland 
Livy HI. xliy. iiv ‘The plaintife or challenger \petitor\ de- 
clareth against her. i6xa Brerewood Lang, ir Relig. 
XXV. 217 The other challenger of the same dignity. 1839 
Stonehouse AxTiolme 144 If the challenger could neithei* 
ascertain his property, nor prone his accusation. 

b. One who defies ; one who calls upon another 
to fight, or to any trial or contest. 

xgii in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. ]x. I. 181 It shall be lefull for 
the iiij chalengers to enter the felde the seconde daye. 160a 
Shaks. a. Y. L. I. ii. 180 Haue you challeng'd Charles the 
Wrastler? No faire Princesse: he is the generall chal- 
lenger. 162a Rowlands GoodNewes 4 * B. 41, 1 . .challenge 
thee to meet on Callis sand. .This challenge past, the chal- 
lenger at Doner, Imbarks for Callis. 2^7 Collier Ess. 
Mor. Snhj. i. (1709) 140 The Challenger is punished as well 
as the Challenged. 2854 Emerson 4- Soc. Aims, Elo- 
quenceVDss. (Bohn) III. 187 He is the challenger, and must 
answer all comers. 

ChaHeuging: see after Challenge v. 
Challes, -ice, -is, obs. if. -of Chalice. 

Challis (tjaedis, Hja-li). [In mod.F, challts, 
chalys, chaly : but the name is app. of Eng. origin, 
and not improbably from the surname Challis.] 

A fine silk and worsted fabric, very pliable and 
without gloss, used for ladies’ dresses, ‘ introduced 
at Norwich, about 183a, where it speedily became 
fashionable ’ (Beck Draper^ s Diet.). Also attrib. 

2849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI, 476 Broad cloth and silks, 
challis and shawls. 2876 Miss Braddon f. Haggard's 
Dau. I. vi. 2:74 She wore a fiowered-challis gown. 2882 
Beck Drapers Diet., Challis was made on a similar prin- 
ciple to the Norwich crape, only thinner and softer, com- 
posed of much finer materials, and instead of a glossy 
surface, as in Norwich crapes, the object was to produce it 
without gloss, and very pliable and clothy. 

Hence Challis -printer (Simmonds, Comm, 
Diet.). 

t Challo. Obs. See Chella, a fabric. 

+ Challoir. Obs. rare. [a. OF. chaloir caring 
for, care, subst. use of infinitive chaloir to be of 
importance, to trouble = It. calere (e. g. non mi 


cole it does not trouble me) L. eal^e to be hot] 
In to put in no chaloir (^=11. mettere in non cale) ; 
to make of no account ; not to care about. 

*475 Caxton fason ifi Hast thou put in no recching ner 
no challoir the promesse that thou madest at that tyme, 

ChaUybeat, ChaUys, obs. ff. Chalybeate, 
CH.1.LICB. 

ChaJzner, -lane, obs. if. CHA^kisEE, -lain. 
'i'Ch.aloiL. Obs. Also 4-5 chaloTin, 5 -one, 
-un. [app., as stated by Du Cange, from its place 
of manufacture, Chalons-snr-Mame, in France. 
Chalon is not in Godefroy, nor in Cotgrave. 
Littre has it merely as a modem commercial 
term ‘ a sort of woollen stuff’, and without deriva- 
tion or historical instances ; but he has from 
Scarrou ras de Chalons = Seallooit.] 

1 . A blanket or coverlet for a bed. 

2301 in Rot. Pari. II. 228-265 Chalons [are mentioned 
among the household goods of the tradespeople of Col- 
chester]. 2374 Will of Brokelesby (Somerset Ho.), Vnum 
chalonem. ^*336 Chaucer Reeves T. 220 A bed With 
schetys and with chalouns fair i-spre(L c 2440 Premp. Parv. 
68 Chalun [AT. H. ot chalone], bedde clothe, thoraJe, chalo. 
24^ Caxton Ovid’s Met. xi. xx, Hys bedde was coverd 
with a chalon. _ <22500 Metr. Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 626 
Lectus bedde, linihiamen schete, tapeium ch^on, culcitra 
quylte. x6x6 Bullokar, Chalons, blankets, Couerings. 
x868 [see Chaloner]. 

2 . Comb., as chalon-maier, -work. 

<22400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 351 pe chaloun. .shal habbe in 
worke pre ellen to-fore ^ ch^onn-makyere. 2426^ Will 
ofTahuorth (Somerset Ho.-), Lectum de chalonwerk, 

tCha'loueir. Obs. [£prec. + -ERi.] A maker 
of' chalons ’ ; frequently mentioned in I4-I5th c. 

2372^ in Will Itidex (Somerset Ho.), Hugh Alright, Cha- 
loner in arch : London. 2427 Will of Everard (Somerset 
Ho. J, XJnum coverlite opens de lez chalonets. x8ffl A then- 
sum 25 July 104/2 Ch^oners, or makers of chalons, the 
stuff being procured from the French town so called,— a 
town which has given its name to our modern shalloons. 

II Chaloupe (Jal«-p). Also 8 ohaloup. [F. ; 
prob. ad. Du. sloep Sloop.] A kind of French 
boat; = Shallop. 

2699 R. L’Estrangb Colleg. Erasm. (17T1) 47 A g^reat 
many People at Calls that took a Chaloup to put them 
aboard a great Ship, xyai Phil. Trans. XXXI. 248 'The 
Chaloups that tow, are in dose Fight liable to be sunk by 
the Enemy’s Cannon. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Werd-bk. 5. v., 
The gun-boats on the French coasts were frequently termed 
chaloupes, and carried one heavy giin, with a crew of 40 men. 

t Cha’lter, v. Obs. trans. ? To bind, fetter. 

aufxr-^ Alexander 746* A store & a styf stede stal- 
worthy bondyn ; His choll chaltird & chauelez in chynez of 
yren. CX400 Destr. Troy^ 894 As stiffe bounden. As J>ai 
chaltrede were choisly with chenys _of yerne. IMd. 9159 
Thus Achilles by chaunse is chaltnd in grym. With lone of 
this lady, pat ledis to pe dethe. 

II ChaltUttea'a (Jalwm^. JTr. OF. chalemel 
=Pr. calamel '.—I j. calamell-tts, dim. of calam-us 
reed. Cf. Calumet.] a. A pastoral instmment 
of music ; a reed, pipe. Tb. The lowest register 
of the clarinet. 

1723 Land. Gas. No. 5*oVs Two hundred of their People 
riding, .with Timbals and (^aiumeaux. 2829 Scott Anne 
ofG. (Black) 658/x Who listened to the husband's or lover's 
chalumeau. x88o Grove DfirA Mus. 1 . 361. 

Chalunge, obs. form of Challenge. 
Chalybean (kselibran), a. [f. L. chalybH-ats 
Chalybeian, of steel + -an; f. Gr. f- 

X'^v&-os, ‘ sing, of Chalybes ’ also ‘ steel ’. 
(It is not certain wheuier steel was named from the 
Chalyhes or vice versa.)] 

Pertaining to the Chalybes, an ancient nation of 
Asia Minor famous for their skill in working iron. 

2672 Milton Samson 133 Chalybean tempered steel and 
frock of mail Adamantean proof 

Chalybeate (kali'bft^), a. and sb. Also 7 
calibeate, ohalybiate, chalibiate, 7-8 ohaly- 
beat, 7-9 cliaJibeat(e, 8 challybeat. [app. ad. 
mod.L. chalybeat-us', but the regular Lat. form, 
would be chalybat-us ; cfl F. chalybi ; f. L. chalybs 
steel, a. Gr. xbLv<p : see prec. and -ate.] 

A. adj. Impregnated or flavoured with iron, 
esp. as a mineral water or spring ; relating to such 
waters or preparations. 

2634 T. Johnson tr. Parefs Chirurg. xxii. xl. (1678) 522 
His (frink shall he Calibeate- water. 2652 French Yorksk. 
Spa ix. 82 Achalybiate Course of Fhysick. 2655 Culpepper 
Rioerivs x. v. 293 Chalybeat Vinegar. 2732 Arbuthnot 
Rules of Diet 245 All acidulated and chalybeat Waters. 
2753 Bond in FAiV. Trans. XLVUL 184, 1 ..fonndthesnrface 
. .cover'd with a thick scum, like that of a chalybeat Spa. 
x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art II. 385 The chalybeate 
waters form the best touica 287B Huxley Physiogr. 27 
Mineral springs.. some. .chalybeate, others sulphureous. 

B. sb. A chalybeate medicine or spring. 

2667 N. Fairfax in Phil. Trans. II. 546 She. .took Chaly- 
beats for the Green-sickness. 2753 Bono in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. xSo A strong and agreeable chalybeat. 1772 
Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 4 July, I have received benefit 
both from the chalybeate and the sea. 2805 W. Saunders 
Min. Waters 223 ‘The saline chalybeate of Cheltenham. 

+ Chaty'heatef Obs. [f. as piec. : it occurs 
first in me ppl. adj. Clialy’beatea=prec. ; see 
-ATE 3 .] trans. To impregnate with iron. 

1599 A. M, tr. GabelhonePs Ba. Physklee ac/a With Chaly- 


beated water. •s<boiiShuitleworthAcc.(sZyS)\, iSaAquarte 
of ale calibeated. 1710 T. Fuller Phartn, Exfemp. 10 
You may Chalybeate any sott of Ale by this easie process. 

Ckalybite (k.e-libait). Min. [Named by 
Glocker 1S47 ; Gr. steel -t- -ITE.J A 

synonym of Sideeite, or native carbonate of 
iron. 

1858 Dana Min. 445 Chalybite occurs In many of the rock 
strata. x868 Ibid. Chalybite should yield to Haidinger’s 
earlier name Sidente. 

Chalyee, -ys, obs. ff. Chalice. 

Olialydony, obs. f. Chelidony, Celidont 
Chalynch, obs, form of Challenge. 
Chalypsography. nonce-wd. [Bad formation 
on Gr. xfikM^ steel -i- -ghaphy ; the etymological 
form being chalybography.'\ Steel engraving. 

1878 Sala in Gettil. Mag. Slay 563 His [Cruiksbank's] .. 
abandonment of chalcography for chalypsography. 

CbaiUl (kism), sb. Also 6 cam, 7 ohaem: 
see Khan. [a. F. and med.L. cham, chan, can 
(also caanus, canis), ad. Turki jjLs. khan lord, 
prince, Khan, a contracted form of the earlier 
^jLsLi. Chag<vn ; it was assiuned by Chingiz when 
he became supreme ruler of the Mongols and Tar- 
tars; the modified form qSan became the 
specific title of the successors of Chiuglz Kh^ as 
emperors of China.] 

An obsolete form of Khan formerly commonly 
applied to the rulers of the Tartars and Mongols ; 
and to the emperor of China. (Rarely to governors 
of provinces.) 

[£2400 Maundev. xviii. 188 The grete Cane of Cathay. 
— xxi- 222 Whi he was dept the gret Chane.] 2553 Eden 
Treat, New Ind. (Arb.) 12 Vnder the dominion of riie great 
Cham or Cane, Emperour of Tartaria. 2577 Hist. Tran. 
(ed. Willes) 265 They haue muche knowledge of the great 
Cam of Cathay, x^ Shaks. Mtich Ado ii. i. 277, I will . . 
fetch yon a hayre on the great Chams beard. 2653 K. 
CoGAN Pinto’s Tmev. xxiii. § 3. 84 One of those [(mairs] 
wherein the principall Chaems of the Empire are usually 
carried, x^ Lend. Gas. No. 4579/1 Grand Signior 
had received an Express__from the Cham of Tartary. 2760 
Goldsm. at. World xliii. Prodigal in the production of 
kings, governors, mandarins, chams, and courtiers. 28x3 
Examiner 26 Apr. 266/2 Chams are stiff gentlemen. 

"b. iransf. and fig. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Iviii. 254 Against this Cham 
[Duke of Guise] and his Bean-Peeres, inuited English goe. 
2655 Francion v. 4, I . .am the great Cham . . of all the wits. 
2759 Smollett Let. in Boswell fohnson xiii, (ed. Napier) I. 
276 , 1 am again yourpetitioner, in behalf of that great Cham 
of literature, Samuel Johnson. 1879 W. W. Synge Tom 
Sing. II. iii. 32 The great cham of criticism. 
tChanii chanuii (tjrem), v. Obs. exc. dial, 
[see Champ w.] 

1. To bite, chew ; = Champ w, 1-3. 

2398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvii, v. 606 It is full harde 
and maye not he chewed and whyles men chamme theron, 
the bytter sauour wythin is not felte, 1530 Tindale 
Anew. More ni. xiii, The priest toucheth not Christs natural 
body with his hands. . nor chammeth it with his teeth. 2530 
Palscr. 480/2 Chamme the breed in your moutbe. 2675 
Hobbes Odyss. xii. 263 When she my men cham'd in her 
ugly chaps. 2825 'hwman Beauties Wilts. Gloss. (E, D. S.) 
Cham, to chew. 2881 Smith Isle Wight Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Cham, to chew. [2888 Heard in Oxford from a native.] 

2 . = Champ v. 6 ; to pound, mash. dial. 

In South of Scotland, as ‘to cham sand ', for strewing on 
wet floors. 

Hence Chanuned/j)/. a., Cha'mming vbl, sb. 
1529 Horman Vulg. 339 Glewe made of chammed whete. 
2528 More Heresyes 111. Wks. 242/1 Not for y* reading 8t 
receiuing : hut for the bnsychamming therof [the scripture]. 
2599 Sanoys Europte Spec. {2632) 7 They confine them to 
the chamming of their beads. x6xx Cotgr., MascM. . chawed 
chewed, chammed, dhamped. • 

Cliam, obs. and dial. f. I am : see Cs, and I. 
1568T. ^aorajL. Arb. Amitie (2879) 90 And vor manhood, 
cham zure cham good. 2580 H. QwramGtlhiflowers (1875) 
232 Cham zure my vurst goodman is dere. 

II Chama (k^ '‘ma). Zool. [L. chdma, chema, a. 
Gr. x^Vn cockle, f. x«- stem of x<^^vfiv to gape.] 
A genus of bivalve molluscs found in warm and 
tropical seas. The shell of C. gigas is the largest 
known. Comb, chama-shaped. 

*753 Chambers CycL Supp. s.v., Thechamais. .confounded 
with the oister, 183a Lyell Prittc. Geol, II. 287 Concho- 
logists suppose, that the chama may require thirty years . . 
to attain its full size. 2854 Woodward Mellusca (2856) 325 
Shell inequivalve, chama-shaped. 

II Clxailiade (jama’d). Mil. ' [F. chamade, ad. 
Pg. chamada, f. chatnar L, cldmdre to call.] A 
signal by beat of drum or sound of trumpet invit- 
ing to a parley. 

2684 Lotid. Gas. No. 1936/2 The . . Governor of Luxem- 
burg, being pressed . . to desire a Parley. , caused the Cha- 
made to be beat. 27x2 Mrs. Centlivre Marplot iii. i, 
There's more danger of my raising the siege, than her 
beating the Chamme. 2832 Lincoln Her. 1 July 2/6 The 
dayin which the Irish yeomanry force shall be suppressed 
. , the representatives of British government may beat_ a 
chamade fium what is now his M^esty’s Castle of Dublin. 
2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. iv. v. 3x1 Stralsund instantly 
beat the chamade. .and all was surrender in those regions. 

Chamealeon, -lion, var. of Chameleon. 
Chamesmell, chamomil, obs. ff. Camomile. 
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11 CHamserops (kamloT^ps). Bot. [L., a. Gt. 
Xaiuupojtfi a plant mentioned by Pliny, f. on 

the ground, dwarf-growing + poip shrub, bush ; but 
the form is uncertain: the modem application was 
accepted by Linnsens from Pontedeia J 
A northern genus of palms, including the Dwarf 
Fan Palm, C. humilis, the smallest of the order, 
and the only one found north of the Mediterranean, 
and the Chinese C. Foriuni, which can be grown 
in the south of England. 

1852 Th. Koss tr. Hitmloldt's Trtev. I. i.8 Thechamserops, 
the date-tree.. vegetate on several spots. 

Chamarre, obs. form of Chimeeb. 
Chamasite (ksemasoit). Min. An alloy of 
iron and nickel found in meteorites. 

1868 Daha^ Min. (1880) 16 Relchenbach has named the 
alloy of iron and .Chamasite. 

Chamayle, obs. form of Camel. 
li Clia*ni.l}ellau. [E- : —earlier cMmberlanc, 
chambellanc, a. OHG. chamarlinc, f. OHG. c 7 iam- 
ara.] The French form of Chambehlaim, used as 
a foreign title. 

1710 Zojfd. Gas. No. 4724/1 The Grand Chambellan was 
seized with a . . Fever. 18*5 R. Ward Tremaine I. stxxv. 
a86 A stiff German chambellan, in a full suit of buckram, 
Chambelot, obs. form of Camlet. 

Chamber (tp®-mb3i), sh. Forms : 3-5 chaum- 
hre, 3-7 chambre, 4 chnumber, 4- chamber. 
Also oha-umbir, -bur, -byr, chawmbire, cham- 
bir, -here, chanbur, 5 chambyr(^e, chawmbsm, 
chaunber, -hour, -byr, chamer, chawmere, 
caumbre, 5-6 chambur, 6 chamboure, 7 cham- 
bor, camber. Also Sc, 4-5 chamur, chalmir, 
4-7 chalmer, 5-6 chawmer, 6 ohalmyr, 8 cha- 
mer, 8-9 chaumer. [a. F. chambre (=Pr. cambra, 
Sp. camara, It. camera) i—L. camera, camara, in 
Gr. KajMpa vault, vaulted chamber ; prob. f, Aryan 
root ham- to curve, bend. The sense underwent pro- 
gressive generalization in late L. and Romanic.] 

1 . A room (in a house). 

1 . A room or apartment in a house ; usually one 
appropriated to the use of one person j a private 
room I in later use esp. a sleeping apartment, a bed- 
room. (Now, in standard English, confined chiefly 
to elevated style j in colloq. use replaced by room. 
Cf. Bedohambee.) But in U.S. in more general 
tise ; and in some English dialects, = the' parlour’ 
or better room, as distinguished from the kitchen ; 
also a sleeping apartment over a stable or the like. 

a 1300 Floris 4- Bl. 443 To ano}>er chaumhre hi beoh agon, 
To blauncheflures chaumbre non. ct3SPjVill,Paleriieyy2^ 
Whan ho masse was don, sche went to hire chaumber. 13175 
Barbour Bruce v. 287 la a chalmer preualy. He held him 
and his cumpany. c 1400 Destr, Troy 4977 Led were }>n 
lordes hro mony long chaumhurs. . into a proude chaumbur 
here Priam was set. c x4M Gesta Som, 94 (Harl. MS.) A 
prevy caumbre. 147a Sir J. Pastor in Lett, 706 HI. 64 My 
Lady.,hathe takyn hyr chambre. 15x3 Douglas 
vni. viii. 29 the chalmer doun thaim set. 1535 Cover- 

DALE Frov. xxiv. 4 Chambers . . iylled with all costly & 
pleasaunt riches. yas. VI {1804) 5^ comlt- 

ting of murther in hir awin chalmer. x6ii Bible Gen. xliii. 
^o Hee entred into his chamber, & wept there. — Acts 
IX. 37 They laid her in an vpper chamber. 1711 Swiirr 
Lett. (1767) III. 191 He and his lady saw me to my cham- 
ber just m the country fashion. 173X-1800 Bailey s. v. 
Camera, Such Musick as is designed for Chambers and 
private Consorts. i8ax Southey in Q. Rev. XKV. 346 He 
. .hardly ever slept two nights successively in one chamber, 
X84X Lane Arav, Nts. 1 , 104 A curtain suspended before 
the door of a chamber. 

i8j8 M. PoRTEOus Soiiter Joknny 17 In that apartment 
generally called the ' Chamber' of a farm house. 1863 At- 
kinson Danhy Provinc,, Chamber , an upper room, (ij in a 
house ; a bed room, (a) in a stable or other building ; a 
loft. X883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 437/1 The chambers . . weie 
less ample, .in the Southern houses, 

b. The reception-room in a palace ; called the 
presence-, or audience-chamber, 

a xazs A ncr. R. 92 Heo is Godes chaumbre. a X400 Cov, 
Mysi. (1841) ns Farewel, Goddys chawmere and his howre, 
xsa6 Pilgr. Petf, (W. de W. 1531) 70 b, He maketh our 
soules his chambre. x6ia T. Adams Devil's Bcmguet 31 
Malice vsuipes the best Chamber in your mindes. lyig-ao 
Po?E Iliad vn. 498 From forth the chambers of the mam . , 
Arose the golden chariot of the day, 1866 B. Taylor Fitn, 
Tk. Poems 382 Echo the startled chambers of the soul. 

3 . pi. a. Rooms forming part of a house or 
tenement ai ranged for occupation by single persons; 
esp. rooms ia the Inns of Court occupied by 
lawyers; also, sets of rooms in a block of buildings 
for offices, etc. b. The room in which a judge sits 
to hear causes and transact business not of sufficient 
importance to be brought into court. 

X641 Harcourt^ in Macm. Mag, XLV. 288 Thine of 
6 Deer, from Sarjant Glanvieelds chambers, came to my 
hands, xyix Steele Sped. No. 14s f s, I have Chambers 
in the Temple. 1790 Easm'e.xs, Johnson xUi. (ed. Napier) 
1. 277 He found his old master in Chambers in the Inner 
Temple. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) lY. 360 If the defen- 
dant is not satisfied, I will send it to be argued before 
the Lord Chief Baron and Mr, Justice Burnet, at their 
chambers. <1x834 Lamb Lett, ix, 87 YHien I last wrote you 
I was in lodgings. I am now in Chambers. 1844 Dickens 


Chrisim. Car. i. He [Scrooge] lived in chambers which had 
once beloved to his deceased partn^. 2849 — Dav. Cop- 
perfield, Traddles ..had chambers in Giays Inn. Mod, 
Nevispr. Advt., St. James’s Park Chambers, for Gentlemen 
. . two rooms communicating, unfurnished. Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 

4 . A hall appropriated to the meetings of a 
deliberative, legislative, or judicial body. 

CX543 in Dom. Archit. III. 79 The parlement chambre & 
paynted chambre. 27x4 Load Gas. No. 5254/2 The Lords 
. .and others, .met. .in. .the Fainted Chamber, x8x8 Cruise 
Digested. 2) II, 424 Judgement was . . reversed in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber. 2839 Tmislwall Greece III. 326 The 
multitude that surrounded the doors of the council chamber, 
b. A judicial or deliberative assembly or body ; 
a camera. Now esp. one of the ‘ houses ’ or divi- 
sions of a legislative body, as the French ' chamber 
of deputies’; so ‘the upper chamber’, ‘the popular 
chamber’, phrases applied to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons respectively. 

[^2325 E. £. Allii.P. B. 1586 Ho herde hym chyde to J>e 
chambre.] c 2400 Apol. Loll, 22 pis pat }>e pope reseruip to 
himsilf, & to he chaumbre. 25B9 Puttenmam Eng. Poesie 
I. viii. (Arb.) 32 Frauncis the Frenche king made Sangelais, 
Salmonius, Macrinus, and Clement Marot of his priuy 
Chamber. x68o Land, Gas. No. X508/3 The Chamber of 
Poysons is now going to take in hand the affair of the Duke 
of Luxemhurgh. x^ S. Austin Rnnkds Hist, Ref, 1. 13s 
The Imperial Chamber . . had closed its sittings in June. 
2^ W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten. Y, I. 387 The 
chambers ..attempted to deal with this important problem 
. . The discussion in the chamber of deputies, c 2850 Lyt- 
TON Mhc. Prose Wks. II. 209 (Hoppe) To implicate not 
individual peer& but the Upper Chamber itself as well as 
the Thione. 2863 H. Cox Insiit. i. vii. 88 The chamber not 
elected by the people. 

o. Chamber of Commerce ; a board organized to 
protect the interests of commerce in a town or 
district ; so Chamber of Agriculture, etc. 

1788 Burns Ep. Creech, The brethren o* the Commerce- 
Chaumer. 2862 Ansted Channel Isl, iv. xxiv. (ed. 2) 556 
There are Chambers of Commerce in both islands. 2870 
Emerson Soc. 4 Solit., Dom. Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 44 Not 
in senates, or courts, or Chambers of Commerce, but in the 
dwelling-house must the true character . . of the time be 
consulted. 

d. in Stae-chambee, Castlb-ohambbr, etc. 

6. The place where the funds of a government, 
corporation, etc. are (or were) kept, and where all 
moneys due to it are received ; chambeilain’s office; 
treasury. [A common sense of med.L. camerai] 

263a Massinger City Mad. iv. ii, private hous^ in 
crammed abundance, Shall prove the Chamber of the City 
poor, 265s Fuller Ch. Hist. x. iv, § 22 We mention not 
the large sums bequeathed by him [Thos. Sutton] to poor, 
to prisons, to colleges, to mending highways, to the cham- 
ber of London. 1722 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) ^1* ^?S 
There was remaining in the chamber of London of the 
charity mony gathered for them upwards of aooo^ . 2727-52 
Chambers Cycl., The chamheciaiu of London keeps the city 
money, whidi is laid up in the chamber of .London, an 
apartment in Guildhall. 2823 Act 4 Geo. IV, c. 50 § 107 
(for rebuilding London Bridge). The monies . .shall be from 
time to time paid into the Chamber of the City of London, 
f 6. [= med.L. camera, F. chambre) A province, 
city, etc., directly subject, and yielding immediate 
revenue to the king ; more loosely : Capital, metro- 
polis, loyal residence; ? royal port or dockyard. 

Fardh Facions i. iv. 46 Gaiama, the chiefe citie, and 
as we terme it, the chambre of the king, x6io Holland 
Camcleft's Bnt. (1637) 421 (D.) London . . the seat of the 
British Empire, and the kings of England’s chamber. 2632 
Weever Anc, Fun, Mm. 608 This his Citie of Maldon, 
then the chamber of his kingdome. 2644 Howell Engl. 
Tears Ded., To my Imperial Chamber, the Citie of Lon- 
don. c 264s — Lett, (1650) 196 Huge fleets of Men of War 
, . do daily sail on our seas, aud confront the Kings 
chambers. 2699 tdol. Rec, Penn, I. 564 Those places 
called the king’s chambers, where shIpps of warr are 
numerous. 

7 . The hangings or furniture of a chamber. ? Obs. 

261a W, Travers Snpplic. Privy Counsel, To unfold this 

tapestry, and to hang up the whole chamber of it, 284s 
Stephen Laws Eng. II. 212 Her apparel and bedroom fur- 
niture, (called the widow's chamber) was first set aside for 
her own use. 2859 Turner Dom. Archit. III. iii. 62 The 
purchase of a 'chamber', a 'hailing', that is, the necessary 
hangings for those apartments. 

1). etiphem. for Chambee-pot, q.v. 

II. An enclosed space, cavity, etc. 

8. An enclosed space in the body of an animal 
or plant ; as e.g. the ventricles of the brain; the 
anterior and posleiior chambers of the eye ; the 
chambers or compartments of a shell, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, ni. ix. (Tollem, MS.), In |je 
moste subtil chamhris of hrayne [»« subtilissimis cerebri 
ventrkulis]. Ibid. v. xxxvi. (1495) 250 In the herte of a 
beeste. .hen two chambres. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 2 29 The first cavity, or chamW, of the brain, is filled with 
, .spennaceti. _ xBst Brewster Optics xxxv. 288 The two 
parts into which the iiis divides the eye aie called the 
anterior and the posterior chambers. x866 Argyll Reign 
Law V, (ed. 4) 240 The nectar chambers of long tubular 
flowers, 2882 Vines Sachd Bot, 455 Hollow chambers 
which extend from base to apex, 

9 . An axtificaal space, cavity, or room for various 
purposes ; an enclosed space or compartment in a 
piece of mechanism, etc. 

E.g. An underground cavity for holding powder and 
bombs, called also powder-chamber, bomb-chamber', the 
space enclosed between the gates of a canal lock ; the part 


of a pump in which the plunger or piston works ; and in 
many specific applications in arts and manufactures. 

2769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1789), Corps de pompe, the 
chamber of a pump. 1822 A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. 
(1818) 8 Into a chamber lined with sheet lead . . water is 
poured. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 175 The 
steam is conveyed . . into the upper chamber of the upper 
box. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Atner. II. 196 Our boat 
won the race, and we bolted , . into the chamber of the first 
lock. 187^ Cassell's Techn, Educ, IV. 74/2 These tubes 
terminate in a small chamber. 

b. A concave part leaving a hollow space 
underneath. 

attrib. in opeti-chamher panel in a saddle, the panel or 
padded part so stuffed as to allow a current of air to pass 
between the saddle and the hoise’s back. 

x888 Saddler's Price List, Best full shaftoe, suitable for 
India, with open chamber panel. 

10 , ’j' a. A detached charge piece in old ordnance 
to put into the breecli of a gnn. Obs. 

2^5 in Fasten Lett. 978. III. 436, ij. handgonnes, iiij, 
chambers for gonnys . . Item, a stokke gonne with iij. 
chambers, xipiit-ga Hofward Honseh. Bks.{,s8i^s)a^, ij, lytel 
broken goonys and three chambers to them, 2627 Caft. 
Smith Seaman's Gram, xiv. 66 Chambers is a charge made 
of brasse or iron, which we use to put in at the britch of a 
sling or muitherer, conteining just so much powder as will 
diiue away the case of stones or shot. x8^ Smyth SailoVs 
Word-bh,, Murderer, small pieces of ordnance which were 
loaded by shifting metal chambers placed in the breech. 

•{•b. Name given in ifi-iyih c. to a piece of 
ordnance ; esp. a small piece without a carriage, 
standing on its breech, used to fire salutes. Obs. 
[Cf. the German biichse, orig. the box or chamber 
of a gun, now the gun itself, and see Haequebus.] 

2540 Sc. Ld. Treasurer's Acc. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 
I. 306 Doune-taking of xxx Chalmeris of jie Held of Davidis 
Towris . .with vthlr Chalmeris and Munitioune. 2577 Holin- 
SHED Chron. III. 1209/1 Robert Thomas, maister gunner of 
England, desirous, .to honour the feast and mariage dale. . 
made three great traines of chambers. 2594 Peele Batt. 
Alcazar is^ The trumpets sound, the chambers are dis- 
charged. 1597 Shake. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv, 57. a 1627 Mid- 
dleton fVorla Lost Wks.y. Stage direction. Chambers 
shot off within. x668 Land. Gas. No. 255/3 At his Entry 
into the Town the great Guns and Chambers were dis- 
charged. 2727 Bruds Weekly yrnl. 23 Oct. 3 Guns and 
Chambers were fired all Day. 

c. That part of the bore of a gnn in which the 
charge is placed (in many obsolete types of ord- 
nance, esp. mortars and howitzers, of smaller 
diametei than the bore, brri now a space of larger 
diameter: see quot. 1879) ; in old revolvers, each 
of the barrels, and in new, each of the compart- 
ments of the breeching which contain the charge. 

2627 Caft, Smith Seaman's Gram, xiv. 66 In a great 
Peece we call that her Chamber so far as the powder doth 
reach when she is laded. 267a Compl, Gunner in Mil. 4 r 
Mar, Discipline m. iv. 5, 274a Phil, Trans, XLII. 181 
That the Change of the Form in the Chamber, will produce 
a Change of the Distance to which the Bullet is thrown, 
2859 F. Griffiths j4r/z7. Most. (1B62) xoo The bullet cham- 
ber and bore are rifled. The powder chamber is not rifled, 
but is of a larger diameter than the bullet chamber. 2874 
Knight Diet, Mech, I. 446/2 The great bronze gun of 
Moscow. .Bore 36 in. diameter; chainber. .29 in. diameter. 
28TO Times (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 14/3 The nse_ of air. space 
left above and about the charge of powder in a suitable 
chamber, larger than the bore of the gun, has produced the 
most astonishing results. .The ioo.ton Armstrong gun. .was 
not originally chambered.. The addition of the chamber., 
added 6,700 foot-tons, .to its striking energy. xM8 Daily 
News 26 June 20^3 A six-chambered revolver was discovered. 
It _ was loaded in five chambers, and one chamber had 
evidently been recently discharged. 

d. The cavity in a mine for the reception of the 
powder. 

273«>-6 Bailey Chamber of a Mine. 

III. In combination, 

11 , Chamber of Dais. Sc. Also chamber of 
deas, of deese, chambradeese [Jamieson sug- 
gests a F. ^chambre att dais, room with a canopy]. 
A parlour ; also a best bedroom. (Jam.) 

<22605 H. Bannatyne yrttl, 486 (Jam.) Adam causit bier 
butt the deid corps to the chalmer of davice, 2732 Mem, 
Copt, Creichtou 97 (Jam.) The chamber where he lay was 
called the Chamber of Deese. .a room where the Laird lies 
when he comes to a Tenant's house. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxvi. And then my mother^s wardrobe, and ipy grand- 
mother’s forby. .they aie a' in the chamber of deas — Oh, 
Jeanie, gang up the stair and look at them 1 2824 _ — Red- 
gauntlet Let, xi,_ Just opposite the chamber of dais which 
his master occupied. 

12 , attrib. and obvious comb., as chamber-ambush, 
-bawd, -bell, -candle, -candlestick, -door, -groom, 
-hanging, -keeper, -keeping, -lamp, -physic, -ridden 
adj. (cf. bed-riddett), -robe, -room, -sei vant, -sill, 
-soot, -stveeping, -wall, -window. Sometimes con- 
noting effeminacy or wantonness, as chamber-com- 
batant (cf. Caepet-knioht), -critic, -delight, 

-glew Sc. [see Gleb], -pleasure, -scape, -term. 

1672 Milton Samson i iia Nor in the house with ^chamber- 
ambushes Close-banded durst [they] attack me, 2684 
Southerns Disappoint, ii.i. Thou art a praying '"Chamber- 
bawd, And truth abhors thee. 1841 Marrvat Poacher xl, 
Mrs. Phillips . , lighted a '"chamber candlestick to go to 
bed, 2623 Wither Epithal., "Chamber-combatants who 
never Wear other helmet than a hat of hever. <22637 
JoNSON Epigr. Ixxii, Thou art started up A "chamber-critic, 
and doth dine, and sup At madam’s table. 2580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1674) 33 In tne comparison thereof [Hunting] he 
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disdained all *chanil)er-delights. 1516 in Glasscock Rec, 
St. Michael's, Bp. Stort/ord 11882) 35 For a key to S''. 
Johns ^chamber-dore viijaf. i6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 53 He 
dupt the chamber dore. 1850 Maginn Homeric Ballads 
193 Eurynome, as a ‘chamber-groom With lamp in hand, to 
the nuptial room The new met partners led. 1611 Shaks. 
Cymb.\. V. 204 Auerring notes Of ‘Chamber-hanging, Pic- 
tures, etc. 1647 Stapylton Jitveimlys What ^v’st thon 
to my lord Cossus his 'Chamber-keepers ? 1375 Barbour 
Bruce v. 380 A ‘chalmir page thar vith him 3eid. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Suro. Intiod. 13 The ‘Chamber-per- 
formances of Map-sellers and Drawers, who. .never saw any 
of the Places they delineate. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 344 
Cllnice. Margin,^ ‘Chamber Physicke. So called, because 
hee visited his parents lying sicke in bed. a 1640 Massinger 
BasMul Lav. v iii. iD.) Will you. .exchange your triumphs 
F or ‘chamber-pleasures ? c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 36/1 His ‘chamber-prayers. Which are pour’d 
’midst sighs and tears To avert God’s fearful wrath. 1627 
Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Voives i. v, Satan may looke in at my 
doores . . but he shall not haue . . one ‘chamber-roome . . 
to soioume in. ax6x8 Davies Ratasie Wks. (1876) 92 
(D.) The ‘chamber-scapes. The sinnes ’gainst Nature, and 
the brutish rapes. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 49 The 
'chamber-servants are negroes, and are accomplished 
in their business. x670 _£achard Cont. Clergy 16 Bed- 
making, ‘chamber-sweeping, and water-fetching. 1397 irf 
Pt. Return Pamass. rii. 1. 888 Sir Oliver, Sir Bandal, 
base, base ‘chamber-tearmes 1 a X613 Overdury A Wife 
(1638) 120 He begins to sticke his letters in his ground 
‘Chamber-window. X878 Browning La Saisiaz 16 The 
chamber-window 's open. 

13. Special comb., chamber-barrister, a bar- 
rister -who confines himself to chamber-practice ; 
+ chamber-bored a., of a piece of ordnance, haring 
a chamber of different bore from that of the piece ; 
chamber-cast, a cast of the chambers of a 
shell ; f chamber-child, -chiel(d, Jlc. * a servant 
who waits in a gentleman’s chamber, a valet’ 
(Jam.) ; chamber-concert, a concert where cham- 
ber-music is performed; chamber-counsel, (c.) 
private counsel or business ; (3.) opinion given by a 
lawyer in private chambers (see sense 3 b) ; (c.) a 
lavvyer who gives opinions in private, not in court ; 
chamber-cotuisellor = prec. ; chamber-horse, 
? a rocking-horse ; *}• chamber-letter, one who 
lets rooms for hire ; chamber-man, a bedroom 
attendant (cf. Chambubkaid) ; chamber-mate, 
one who shares the same room with another, a 
Chambeb-fellow ; chamber-milliner, a milliner 
who carries on business in a private house, not in 
a shop; chamber-music, that class of music 
specially fitted for performance in a private room, 
as distinguished from a concert-room, church, etc. ; 
chamber-organ, a small organ suitable for a 
private room; chamber-piece =■ Chamber 10 b; 
chamber-pitch (Mus.), (see quot.); chamber- 
practice {Law), practice in chambers and not in 
court, the practice of a chamber-cotmsel ; 1 * cham- 
ber-stead, a place for a chamber; chamber- 
stool, a close-stool; chamber-story {ArcA.), 

‘ that story of a house appropriated for bed-rooms * 
(Gwilt) ; chamber-study, private study (see 
quot.) ; chamber-utensil, -vessel = Chamber- 
pot ; chamber-work, i* (a.) sexual indulgence 
Ms .) ; (3.) the work of a chamber-maid. See also 
Chambbr-deacoh, -feliow, -lye, -maid, -pot. 

x888 Pall Mall G. 9 Jan. 14/1 He believed that there were 
one or two ladies practising as ‘chamber barristers. X669 
Stormy Mariwds Mag. ii. v. xii. 38 To know whether 
your Piece be ‘Chamber-bored. X875 Dawson Hawn of 
Life vii. 183 Dr. Giimbel, observing . . g^ns of coccolith . . 
in crystalline calcareous marbles, considered them to be 
“chamber casts' or of organic origin. 1346 J. Lindsay 
Let. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 374 Y" cardinal’s 
‘chalmer child, c 1368 Murray in H. Campbell Love-lett. 
Mary Q, Scots App. 48 Dalgleishe, chalmer-cluld to my 
Lord Bothwell, wes takin, and the box and letteris quilk he 
brought out of the castell. Musical Lihr. Suppl. in. 

19 The. .Soiries Musicales established at Paris, probably 
suggested the ‘Chamber Concerts. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T.t. ii. 
237, 1 haue trusted thee With all . .My ‘Chamber-Go uncels. 
x69x Wood Atk. Oxon. II. 107 Selden .. gave sometimes 
‘Chamber-Counsel, and was good at conveyance. x8^ 
Grote Greece ii. Ixii. VIII. 23 His silent assistance m 
political and judicial debates, as a sort of chamber-counsel, 
was highly ^predated. 171X Steele Sped. No. 2 V 6 He 
is . . among Divines what a ‘Chamber-Counsellor is among 
Lawyers. X774 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 268 Those who 
cannot afford this [riding], may use a ‘chamber-horse. 
1833-6 Todd Cycl. 1. 248/2 The difference between riding a 
chamber-horse and a real one. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
I. in. 74 The ‘Chamber-men . . put on their Cardinditial 
habits. X884 Higginson Cam. Sense about Worn. xlii. 173 
[She] has her pillow smoothed and her curtains drawn, not 
by a chambermaid, but by a chamberman. 1886 Brodrick 
Hist. Uniso. Oxford ta His ‘chamber mates and class mates, 
‘779 Johnson L. P., Milton Wks. C1816) 92 He was a 
‘chamber-milliner and measured his commodities only to 
his friends. 0x789 Burney Hist. Mus. III. lutrod. 9 
‘Chamber Music such as cantatas, single songs, solos, 
trios, etc. x88o Grove Diet. Mtts. s.v, 332. 1706 Land, 
Gaz. No. 4230/5 Three ‘Chamber-Organs to be sold. 183a 
Seidel Organ 32 Organs . . tuned, either in the so-called 
‘chamber-pitch . . or in the choir-pitch, which was a whole 
tone higher. 1709 Steele & Add. Toiler No. loi pi A 
Lawyer who leaves the Bar for ‘Chamber-Practice, c 1763 
Burke Popery Laws “Wks. IX. 336 Chamber practice, and 
even private conveyancing . . are prohibited to them, c x6ir 
Chapman 7AWxiv. 287 Thou hast a ‘chamber-stead, Which 
VOI. II. 


V ulcan . . contriv’d with all lit secrecy. 1613 >- Odyss. xxiir. 
270 The bed That stands within our bridal chamber-sted. 
1583 A’iJWieri/c/’ofoj'tN.) ‘Chamber-stool. i6cA Withal Did. 
203 iN.) A chamberstoole or pot, lasanum et scaphium. 
iS68_&I. Pattison Acadetn. Org. 254 In the study of the 
classics, .‘chamber-study must Sways be. .superior to any 
courses of . . lectures. 15^ Udall Erasm. Apopk. 212 b, 
Lasanum is greke and latin for. -a ‘chaumbre-vessel. 1309 
Hawes /’ nr/. Pleas, xxxi. iv. What he can do Of ‘chambre 
werke. i 6 zx Burton Anat. Mel. (1624) 69. 1884 N Y. 
H irald 27 Oct. 7/2 Girl to do chamber work and waiting. 

GliaUlber (tj^i’inbai), ru. [f. prec. sb. : cf. P. 
chambrer in some of the same senses.] 

1 . trans. To place in, or as in, a chamber ; to 
shnt up, confine, enclose, arch. 

1573 Turberv. Venerie 195 To make the vermine flee 
downe into the lowest parts & there to chamber or angle 
themselves. XS93 Shaks. Rich, fl, t. L 149 The best blood 
chamber’d in his bosome. x6oi W. Parry Skerley's Trav. 
(1863) 16 Their women are . . closely chambred up. 1640 
Bromb Sparagiis Card. iv.v. Wks. 1S73 III. 186 Call downe 
my Neece out of The melancholy mist she’s chambred in. 
x8i8_Milman Samar 346, _ r868 Bushnell Sernt. Lvubig 
Subj. 91 Chambered, .in his sleep under the open sky. 

+ 2 . jig. To restrain, keep within bounds (one’s 
tongue, words, etc.). Qhs. 

138 .'Wyclif Serin. SeL Wks. II. 124 Crist chaumbred his 
woidis and tau^te men to flee boost. 1342 Udall Rrasm. 
Aptph.ioaL, Cntias..thretenedhym, that onelesse he cham- 
bred his tongue, etc. 1644 Frynne & Walker Fieunef 
Trial 12 To chamber up or restraine lustice intruPrivatos 
Parietes. 17.. Will Stewart xlv. in Child Ballads iv. 
4^/2 Chamber thy words now, I bidd thee. 

3 . To form into a chamber or into chambers. 

X674 Durant in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 223 A spacious 

Cavity, chambered with Walls and Pillars of decident lapi- 
descent Waters, x866 Argyll Reign Law il. (ed. 4) 102 
A structure .. hollowed and chambered on the plan which 
engineers have so lately discovered. 

4 . To provide (a gun) with a chamber. 

X708 Xersey To Chamber a Gun is to make a chamber in 
her. 1870 [see Chamber sb. 10 c.J. 1885 Caft. Noble in 
Pall Mall G. 13 Apr. 2/2 You must either ‘ chamber’ or re- 
frain from tiring such large charges. 

b. To furnish with a concavity, to hollow 
underneath. Cf. Chambered 3. 

•j* 5 . inir. To lodge in, or as in, a chamber. Obs. 
16x1 Heywood Gold Age i.i.Wks 1874 III. 11 You shall 
no mote . . chamber vnderneath the spreading Okes. 

^6. ‘To be wanton, indulge in lewdness * (J.). 
1607 Niccols Cuckow (T.), Their chambering fortitude 
they did descry By their soft maiden voice and flickering 
eye. 1826 Scott Woodd. iii, What— chambering and wanton- 
ing in our very presence ! (C£ also Chambering vbl. sb. a.) 

tClLamber-deacoxi, -deakiu, -delken, 
-in, -on, -yu. Obs. [app. f. Chamber + Deacon, 
though the history of the appellation is obscure. 

If sense i was, as it appears to be, the earlier, then the 
persons so called were probably really in minor orders, or at 
least preparing for such. It is probable that these often 
supported themselves by acting as domestic chaplains, or 
even as ordinary domestics or 'scouts 'to well-to-do scholars 
or others willing to entertain them, and that hence arose 
sense a. A Unwersity Statute quoted by Antony h Wood 
sub anno 1432 mentions alicui scholari, sive alicnjus schol- 
ars servienti. Wood's conjecture that the word was a 
corruption of in camerA degentes, Le. living not in any 
academical hall, but in lodgings (as non-collegiatestudentsi, 
belongs to pre-scientific 'etymology', but it is not easy to 
say whether the chamher-dekyns of sense i were named from 
living in their own chambers, or, as those of sense 2 were, 
from keeping the chambers of others.] 

1 . A. name given to certain poor clerks, or poor 
scholars, chiefly from Ireland, who frequented the 
English nniversities (esp. Oxford) in tiie 15th c., 
and did not belong to any college or hall. 

X4X3 Act I Hen. V, c. 8 Qe toutz Irrois et clews Irrois 
mendinauntz appellez chaumberdeakyns soient voidez hots 
du Roialme itraml. Berthollet 1543 Irysh clerkes begrars 
called chamherdeckins]. [1422-3 Adz Hen, VI, c. 3 ‘ What 
sort of Irishmen only may come to dwell in England’, 
specially forbids ‘scholars of Ireland which be no gradu- 
ates’ to repair to Oxford or Cambridge, unless they bring 
letters testimonials under the seal of me Lieutenant, etc. ; 
it refers to the preceding Statute, but does not name 
chaumberdeakyns.] X432 Statute in Anstey Munim. A^ cad. 
{Oxon.) (186S) I. 320 Quum pax hujus almm Uniyersitatis 
frequenter turbari di^ioscitur per diversos, qui in forma 
Scholarium infra Universitatem et praecinctum ejusdem 
extra aulas ac sine Frindpalibus in locis diveisis latent et 
expectant, qui nefando nomine chamberdekenys nuncupan- 
tur, et per dies dormiuntj ac in noctibus circa tabernas [et] 
lupinaria spolia homiddlaque vigilant, etc. [it is therefore 
enacted that scholars must reside m ahall, or college], ^xa 

iaribus qui vocantur chamberd^yiis. .sub poena bannitionis 
ut transferrent se infta yiu dies immediate sequentes in 
collc^lsL sua siv6 aulas ubi conununia habentur* 
ii In later writers it is only a historical term, at 
the meaning of which g[n esses are made. 

x6o7 Cowell Interpr., Chamberdekins are Irish heg^s, 
which by the Statute of i H. 3. cap 8 were, etc. 1633 Ful- 
ler Ch. Hist. iv. ii. § 29 The Commons* petition . . that all 
Irish begging-priests called Chaumberdeakyns should avoid 
the pgafin before Michaelmas next. 1681 Blount Glossogr., 
Chamberdekins, or Cluiumberda^ms, were Irish begging 
Priests, banished England. X696 Phillips, Chamberdekins, 
properly Chamber-deacons, were certain poor Irish Scholars, 
clad in poor habit, and living under no Rule, banish'd Eng- 
land in the reign of Hen. V. x7ax-i8oo Bailey, Chamber- 
dekins (i.e. Cl^ber-Deacons), Irish Beggars, in the Habit 
of poor Scholais of Oxford, who often committed Robberies. 
1764 Burn Hist, Poor Laws 24. 183X Sir W. Hamilton 
Disc, (1832) 412 We find . . decisive measures taken in Oxford 


again*; t the Chamberdekyns or scholnrs haunting the 
Schools, but of no authorized house. 

2 . A servant or attendant who kept the chamhers 
of noblemen and others attending coiu't, called also 
minister of chamber. 

1461-83 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Househ, Ord. (1790) 38 
{.Gentylmen CIsshers of Chaumbre), And eche of these 
usshers to have into this court ii honest servaunts . . and to 
leve byhynde them no chaumbre>dekons in courte, but such 
as are appoynted by the countyng house. Ibid. 44 {Henx- 
men\ Eueryche of theym an honest servaunt tokepe theyre 
chambre and hameys and to array hym in this courte, 
whyles theyre maisters be present in courte, or elles to have 
no chambre dekens. Ibid. 66 Item .. that the chambre 
decons voyde with theyre maistyrs sauve Suche as are as- 
signed here to abide, [cf. 1326 Househ. Ord. 148 That no 
such mynibter or keeper of chamber be suftered..to have 
any ladde under him to doe his businesse.] 

Chambered (tjji'mbaid), ppl. a. [f. Chamber 
sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with a chamber or chambers. Also 
in comb., as many-chambered, six-chambered. 
Chambered shell : see quot. 1 847. 

1382 Wyclif Gen, vi. 16 Sowpyng placis, and thre 
chaumbred thow shalt make in it. 1483 Caxton Descr, 
Brit. 16 A thre chambred hous made of vawte stones. x6xi 
Florio s.v. Agucchia, To finde the thicknes of chambred 
j^eces of the breach. 1843-6 Trench Huls. Lect. i, iii. 53 
This many-chambered palace of the Truth. X847 Ansted 
Anc. World viii. 140 As the [Nautilus] grows in size, it from 
time to time builds oil a cup-shaped wall upon the soft 
rounded surface of the hinder part of the body, leaving as 
it goes a space behind it, which is occupied only by air or 
some gaseous substance, and acts as a float. Proceeding in 
this way, and building a succession of these walls, there is 
ultimately formed what is called a chambered shell. x8^ 
Greener Gunnery 118 Although not a chambered gun, it 
will be seen .. to be an attempt to obtain uniformity of thick- 
ness in every part of the arc. 1882 St. fames's Gaz, 23 
Feb. II A six-chambered revolver. 

2 . Shut up in a chamber. 

a 1329 Skelton Ime^e Hypocr. l 4x3 Your closse-cham- 
bered drabbes. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac, (1737} III. 2x8 If 
they lay resty and out of their Game, chamber’d, and idle. 

3 . Having a cavity or hollow underneath. 

1683 Land, Gaz. No. 1B10/4 A Sandy grey Gelding, .a 
black Leather Saddle. . Chambered for his Back. 17x0 Ibid. 
No, 4746/4 Ared Saddle with 4 Brass Nails, and Chamber’d 
just by the Chine Bone of the off Side, 
f 4 , = Cambered ; bent like a bow, arched. Obs. 
[1387 TREViSA/f»^«« (Rolls) 1 . 353 Pey [the Irish] dryuep 
hirhors wi)> a chambre 3erde in pe ouer ende {virgam in 
superiori parte cameratam).'\^ 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
SI They driue their horses with a chambred yerd in the 
ouer ende in stede of bittes. 1616 Lang So. Tale ix, 67 
Well plantes the gapps with chambred-iron slinges. 

Chambevev (tj/i’mbarsi). Obs. or arch. 
Forms : 4 ciomberier, 4-5 ohaxn'beTere, cham- 
breT(e, chaxunbxexe, 5 cb.ambziexe, oham- 
bryer(e, 5-6 chsumberer, 5-7 ohambrier, 6 
ohambixer, 4- chamberer. [a. OF, chamberier 
(mod.F. chambrier, Pr, cambrier. It. camerieri) 
late Ir. camerdritts chamberlain, f. camera cham- 
ber; also a. OF. chambriire, fern, of the same. 
The two genders early fell together in Eng., with 
loss of the significance of final /■] 

1 1 . A woman who attends to a bedchamber ; a 
chambermaid, handmaid. Obs. 

The first quot, may possibly belong to sense 3. 

1340 A yenb. 171 Pe ssrifte, pet is )ie guode chomberier jiet 
clenzep pet hous. 1393 E. E, Wills (xBBs] 6 , 1 bequethe to 
Idkyne my chambrer. . a bed couenable for her estat. 1480 
Caxton Ovids Met. xiv. iii, Yris, chambrier and messager 
of Juno. 1483 — G. de la Tour Gviijb, The ancylle or 
chamberere of god. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed HI. 
1949/2 Poure gentlewomen that were hir chamherers. X673 
Cotton Burlesque upon B. Wks. (17631 270 The Graces 
..Shall daily wait upon thy rising, (And never Asian 
Cavaliers Could boast they had such Chambriers). i 7 B ‘-33 
Stryfe Ecd. Mem. III. i. iv. 36 The Queen’s chamherers, 
viz. Mrs. Dormer, etc. 

1 2 , A concubine. Cf. handmaid. Obs, 

C1400 Maundev. ix. 102 Abraham hadde another sone 
Ysmael, that he gat upon Agar his CJiamhrere. a 1450 Kt. 
de la Tour (1S6B] 30 Cbambreres to Englisshe men . . that 
duellen with hem as her lemmannys. 

f 3 . A man who attends in the bedchamber of a 
nobleman or gentleman ; a chamberlain, valet. Obs. 

C1430 Lydg. Bochas in. Introd. xviii. And though thy 
clothing he of purple hewe. With great awaytyng of many 
chamherers, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, tfh Tnou hast clenly 
seiixantes ftiid nette chambryeres. 2577 xIoumshed Chrofu 
III. 920/2 He kept in his great chamber a contmuall boord 
for the chamherers and gentlemen officers. 1640 Yorke 
UttioH Hem. 71 Thomas, who was Chamberer to King 
Edward the first. 

4 . One who frequents ladies chambers; a gallant. 
arch. (Cf. Carpet-knight.) 

1604 Shaks. Oik. iii. iii. 265, 1 . . haue not those soft parts 
of Conuersation That Chamherers haue. 1822 Bvhon 
Werner iv. i. 404 You bid me turn a chamberer, To pick up 
gloves, and fans. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 
428 Hotspur is no chamherer. , 

Cha’jttbeisfello'vr. arch, [see Feliow.] 

One who shares a room or rooms with another. 

1380 Barbt Alu. C 308 A fellowe^or companion of ones 
conipanie : a chamberfellow, 1640 Evelyn Diary (1827) L 


xyxa Steele Sped, N 0. 448 p 3 Chamber-fellows in the Inner 
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Temple, i860 Forstck Gr. Remousir.^ 119 The daughter 
of his chamber-fellow in the Temple, Richard Simonds. 

filia.Tti 'h iaving ’ 'tjt''*nib3riq\ vbl. sb. [f. CHAM- 
BER sb. and v. -t--iiro l,] 

+ 1 . a. The furnishing of a room. b. concr. 
Hangings or tapestry for a room. Obs. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. 521 What point of chaumbring, 
stabiling, gardeins, beddis. .plesith oon gist, plesith not an 
othere. 1454 Tesi, Ebor. {1836) i74j j blake bede with the 
chawmering of the same. 1480 H'ardr, A cc. Edw. IV , 
(1830) 130 Chamberyng off tapicetj’ white and grene. 

Sexual indulgence, lewdness; luxury, ef- 
feminacy. Obs. 

iSa6 Tindaie Ram, xiii. 13 Let vs walke honestly . . 
nether in chambuiynge [Wvclif couchis, 1388 beddis] and 
wantannes. 1613 K. C. Table Al^h. (ed. 3), Chambering^ 
lightnesse, and wanton behauiour m priuate places. 

•j* b. attrib. or adj. Luxurious, effeminate. Obs. 
1652 Needham tr. Selden's Mare^ Cl. 82 Andronicus 
Palaeologus . . lived a chambering idle life within his 
Palace, 

3 . The providing (of a gun) with a chamber. 

1880 Times 27 Dec. 9/2 The calibre and chambering of 
the guns. 

Chantberlain (t/^i-mboilin). Forms : 3 
chaumberling, -lein, 3-4 chaznberlein, chaum- 
brurleyn., 3-5 ehamberleyn(e, 4 ehambyrleyne, 
chatunberlaine, -layn, ohaniburlam(e, 4-5 
-layn(e, 4-6 -leyne, ehamberlayiL(e, 5 cbawm- 
byrleyne, chambrelayne, A. chalmerlam, 5-7 
chamberlame,6 chanuuerlayne, chambarlayn, 
6-7 chamberljii, -len ; Sc. cbalmexlane j 4- 
ohamberlam. [a. OF. chamberlain, -lest, -lane, 
-Unc, a. Ger. *kamarling (in OHG. chamarling, 
-lmc,cha7nerHng), i.kamara, chamara (a. L. camaiu, 
camera') Chamber -h -ling. The German gave also 
themed.L. camerlengus, -lingns, It, camarlingo, Sp. 
camarlengo, Pr. camarlenc. Comparing Camera, 
and Chamber, we see that chamberlain is a Ger- 
manic formation, kamarling, which we have re- 
ceived through Romanic (i. e. OFr.) 5 but that the 
basis of this Germanic formation was itself a 
Greek word, leafidpa, which German received 
through Latin. Chmimberling, in Ancren Riwle, 
appears to show assimilation to the native -ling in 
darling, etc., but it may have been influenced by 
the L. form in -lingus. (See also Chambellan.)] 

1 . a. A chamber attendant of a lord or king, one 
who waits on him in his bedchamber (area.) ; a 
woman attending on a lady in her bedchamber 
(obs. fare), b. An officer charged with the man- 
agement of the private chambers of a sovereign or 
nobleman. 

Lord Great Ckamberlam of England', a hereditary 
office, the main duties of which now consist in attending 
upon and attiring the sovereign at his coronation, the caie 
of the ancient Palace of Westminster, the furnishing of 
Westminster Hall and the Houses of Parliament on state 
occasions, and attending upon peers and bishops at their 
creation or doing of homage. 

Lord Chamberlain of the Honseliold : a chief officer who 
shares with the Lord Steward, the Master of the Horse, 
and the Mistress of the Hobes, the oversight of all officers 
of the Royal Household. He appoints the royal profes- 
sional men and tradesmen, has control of the actors at the 
royal theatres, and is the licenser of plays. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 390 As hys chamberleyn hym brojte 
..vorto werye, a peyre hose of say. <1x300 Cursor M. 
10432 Sco had a maiden bight vtaine, pat was hir priue 
chamhur-laine. c 1325 Coer de L. 3094 Hys [the king’s] 
chaumberlayn hym wrappyd warm. 14^ Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cxciii, Syr hugh the spencer that was the kynges 
chamberlayne kepte soo the kynges chambre that no man 
must speke with the kyng. 1339 Ho^tseh. Ord. in Thynnds 
Aniniadv. (1865) Introd. 33 That the Chamberlaines. .shall 
cause like search to be made within all the Chambers. 
*SfiS “73 Cooper Thesaur., A bra., a. little CTrle or mayde 
that attendeth on hir Maystresse, especially in hir cham- 
ber : a Chamberlayne. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, t. i, 123 
My good^ Lord Chamberlaine. 1685 Lond. Gag. No. 
2056/4 His Majesty has been pleased to constitute the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Aylesbury Lord Chamberlain 
of his Houshold. 1703 Coleridge Plot Discov. 19 If ‘ the 
Robbers' can be legally suppressed by that thing yclept a 
Lord Chamberlain, 1873 Maine Hist. List. v. 139 The 
Chamberlain of the Romano-German Emperors is now the 
German Emperor. Mod. Newspr. ‘The Lord Chamberlain 
le^thened the skirts of the ballet’. 
fig, a 1223 Ancr. R, 410 Luue is his chaumberling. 138 . 
Wychf Sel, Wks, III. 16s Wommen is chaumburleyn of 
hert of mon bat lufs hir, x6o8 Armin Nest Ninn, (1842) 5 
Riches, her chamberlaine . . beauty her bed-fellow. 

2 . A steward ; f a. title of a chief officer of the 
kingdom of Scotland (n^j.) ; lb. an officer who re- 
ceives the rents and revenues of a corporation or 
public office (see Chamber sb. 5) ; c. the high 
steward or factor of a nobleman. 

1424 Sc. Acts fas. I (1597) § 42 In euerie Burgh . . the 
Chalmerlain sail inquire in his aire 3eirlie, gif the Aider- 
men and Baillies, hes keiped the act. C1460 Fortescuc 
Ahs. 4- Lim. Mon. (17x4] 131 lustlces of Forests, Justices 
and Chamberlins of Cuntreis, the Warden of the Ports. 
i467in Eng, Giids(,iijo)$jo That the chamberleyn resceyve 
alle maner rentez, 1326 Tindale Rom. xvi, 23 Erastus the 
chamberlayne [otKoi'djuov] of the cite saluteth you. 1538 
Starkev England ii. ii. 182 Lord Marschal Steuard and 
Chamburleyn of England. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. x6a The 
Kings Chalmerlane, within the H^gs Burrowes, i6ao J. 


WiutiHSON Court Leei 136 That you well and truly shall 
serve the maior, aldermen, and burgesses of this town, .in 
the oflSce of chamberlaine or generall receiver. 1727-31 
[see Chamber sb. 3]. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth ^ 
On the large estates, there was an officer, next in authority 
to the proprietor himself, who under the name of chamber- 
lain, was at once minister, general, and manager of the 
estate. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 201 
All officers of the old corporations, such as town clerks, 
bailiffs, treasurers, or chamberlains. 1883 Pall Mall G. xo 
Oct lo/i His Grace says the latter made unfounded.. in- 
sinuations against, .his chamberlain. 1884 B, Scott Lond. 
Roll Fame a Admission to the Freedom should be made 
only in the Chamberlain's Court held in the Guildhall. 
fS. An attendant at an inn, in charge of the 
bedchambers ; a waiter or chambermaid. Obs. 

1387 F. James in Cb//fcA(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 , 200 Given the 
ostler and chamberlayne . . ad. 1631 Milton On Univ. 
Carrier 1. 14 [Death] In the kind office of a chamherlin 
Showed him his loom where he must lodge that night. 
1800 Pinkney Trav. France 19 The merited reprobation 
..of French beds and French chamberlains. X829 Hood 
Eug. Aram xxiv, But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed. 

4 . attrib., as in \ chamberlain ayre or eyre'(Sc!). 
1803 R. Forsyth Beauties Scoil. 1 . 146 He held circuits, 
or chamberlain ayres (as they were called), in the different 
boroughs, for the purpose of reviewing the decrees of the 
magistrates, 

+ Chamberlainey. Obs. =next. (Perh. only 
a misprint for it.) 

1384 Knox Hist. Ref. 323 As if speciall letters of factory 
and chamerlanrie were granted to them. 

Cha'inberlaiiiry. Sc, [f, prec. -b -rt.] The 
office of chamberlain. 

*697 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1597) § 238 All offices of heretable 
Chalmerlanries. .to he null. 1708 J. Chamberlaync St. Gt. 
Brit. ir. 11. iv. {1743) 376 This office of chamberlainry was 
possessed heritably of late by the Dukes of Lenox. 1883 
Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS on Eglinton MS. 18 To hold 
courts of Bailiery and Chamberlainry . . of the burgh of 
Irvine. 

Chamberlaiusllip (tjj'bmbailinjip). [f. prec. 
+ -SHIP.] The office of chamberlain. 

149S Act IX Hen. VII, c.33. § 23 The Chambeleynshippe 
of Suthwales. 1342-3 Act 34 4 33 Hen. VIII, c. 27. § 28 
Any office of Stewardships cnamberlainesbyppes, chauncel- 
lourshippes, or iusticeshippes, within . . Wales. 1804 G. 
Rose Diaries 11860) II. 1^3 Lord Salisbury to be removed 
from the Chamberlainship. 1884 B. Scott Lond. Roll 
Fame 209 This Freedom was voted during the Chamber- 
lainship of Sir John Key. 

Cha-mberlet. [f, Chamrer + dim. suffix -let.] 
A minute chamber or cavity. 

187s Dawson Dawn of Life viL 181 Small subordinate 
chamberiets. 

tCkamber-lye (tpt’mbailsi, -li). ? Obs. exc. 
dial. Also 6 -ley, 6-8 -lie, -ly, 7-8 -lee. [f. 
Chamber ji. -bLvE. (Cf, Ger. Kammerlauge m 
Grimm.] Urine ; esp. as used for washing, etc. 

1377 B. Googd Heresback’s Hush. ni. (1386) 133 b, Take 
Chamberly, and Salte, and seeth them to gether, and washe 
the places where the skinne is cut of. 1596 Shaks, i Hen. 
IV, II. L 23 Your Chamber-lye breeds Fleas like a Loach. 
1660 Shakrock Vegetables 91. X664 Cotton Poet. Wks. 
(1765) 31 She ..wash’d her hands in Chamber-lee, 17x3 
Lond. d- Countr. Brew. iv. (1743) 206 That nasty, horrid, 
and detestable Piece of Cunning and Knavery,, commonly 
practised in a certain famous Metropolis of putting Cham- 
berlye, or human Urine, into their pale or Amber Two- 
penny Malt Drink, c 1^2 Lance Coit. Farm. 7 Refuse 
water from the bouse, particularly soap-suds, (which contain 
potash), chamberlye, etc. 1877 Holderness Gloss, (E. D. S.), 
Chaymerlp, urine. Formerly preserved in tubs, for wash- 
ing, to soften the water and save soap. 

Cbaxubermaid (tj«i'mb3imfid). 

1 . A female servant in a house or inn, who attends 
to the bedrooms. (In Theatrical phrase, an actress 
of a recognised line of pert comedy parts, including 
chambermaids, waitresses, etc.) 

1387 Golding De Momay xxxiv. 546 [Petei-] he whom the 
Chambermaid had made amazed, a 1641 Suckling Gob- 
lins HI. (1646) 31 Camber maides, and country wenches 
About thirty. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 558 A 
ballad tune sung by the coarse-piped chamber maid. 1849 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 70 The chamber-maid came to say 
a gentleman was asking for me, 1830 Lycll and Visit 
U. S. II. 2x6 She liked much to act chambermaid, as then 
she was not expected to learn her part so accurately. 1883 
W. C. Day Behind Footlights xao We have the . . singing 
chambermaid, to whose fascination, loquacity and chronic 
curiosity . . the audience is indebted for no inconsiderable 
portion of its enjoyment, 

f 2 . A lady’s maid. Obs. 

1390 Greene Neuer too late (1600) 43 He vndeistood by 
her ch^bermaid y' she was at home. x6oi Shaks. Tviel. 
N. I. iii. 33 My Neeces Chamber-maid. 1719 Swift To 
Y ng. Clergym. Wks. 1733 II. ii. 4 He used to consult one 
of his lady’s chambermaids. 

Chai'IlllbexsittasteV. A name given in the 
shoemaking trade, to a shoemaker who works in 
his own house, executing contracts for the shops, 
or disposing of the produce of his work to 
them. 

1831 Mayhew Lond. Led), (ed. 2) II. ^43 The chamber- 
master in the shoe trade m^ing up his own materials. 
1888 fnil. Sec, Arts 3 Feb. 284/2 Even in first grade boots, 
a certain amount of work, .is given out by the shopkeeper 
to contractors, called ‘chamber-masters’. 

Hence Chamber-master v., -Ing vbl. sb. 
i8sx_ Mayhew Lond, Lab, II. 353 Now, three daughteis, 
my wife, and myself work together ijj chamber-mastering. 


Chamber-pot (tp-mbajp^it). [f. as prec. 4- 
PoT. (Cf. F. pot de chambre.)'] A vessel used in 
a bedchamber for uiine and slops. (In the crockery- 
trade, often enphemized as chamber^ 

1370 Wills ^ Inv. N. C, (1835) 348 Fyue chamber pottes 
of pouther ys. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 83. 1613 R. C. Table 
Alph. (ed. 3), Iordan, a chamberpot. i6g8 Christ Exalted 
63 Hath not the Potter power over the Clay, of the same 
lump to make a hundred Chamber-pots and but five 
drinking Vessels ? 1776 P/i//. TVoiws. LXVI. 583, 1830 W. 
Irving Goldsmith 114 My mamma sends her compliments, 
and begs the favor of you to lend her a chamber-pot full of 
coals. 

II Chambertin (Janbgitgn). [Fr. ; from the 
name of the place where the vines are grown.] A 
wine, a superior kind of Burgundy. 

*775 Sir E. Barry Wines of Ancients 43 5 The Chambertin 
is generally preferred to any other wine in Burgundy. 1829 
D. Conway Norway 80 A dinner and a bottle of chambertin. 

Ohaintolet(t, obs. form of Camlet. 
Chambmok, obs. form of Cammook 
Chambor, -cure, -re, -ur, obs. ff. Chamber. 
IlChambraule (Janbra-hl’). Arch. [Fr.; 
formerly chambransle, of unceitain origin : see 
Littre.] ‘ An ornamental bordering on the sides 
and tops of doors, windows, and fireplaces’ (Gwilt). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chambranle, an (Drnamenl 
in Masonry and Joyners Work, bordering the three Sides of 
Doors, Windows, and Chimneys. 1842-73 Gwilt Encycl. 
Archit. Gloss. s.v., The top of a three-sided chambranle is 
called the traneoerse, and the sides ascendants. 

Chambrel (tfce'mbrel), ? Obs. [Another form 
of Cambrel.] The bend or joint of the upper- 
part of a horse’s hind leg. 

1723 Bradley Did. s.v. Parts of Horse's Body, The 
Chambrel or Elbow. 1731 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Horse, 
The after joint, or bending of the hind leg [is called] the 
chambrel or elbow. 1847 Craig, Chamherel. 

Chambrelayne, obs. form of Chamberlain. 
Chambrere, -brier, etc., obs. ff. Chambereb. 
Chambulle, obs. foim of Shamble. 
f Chame. Obs, [Cf. Chaum.] A fissure, 
crack, chap. 

*659 Morwyng Evonym. 342 Good for the chames or 
chmkes of the skin. 

Chamel( 16 , obs. form of Camel. 

Chameleon (kamf’lbn). Forms: (4gameloB, 
camle), 4-9 oamelion, 6 chameelron, camal- 
lian, chamelfison), 7 camelian, 6-9 chamelion, 
cameleou, chameeleon, 6- chameleon. See 
also Camelion, Camle. [a. L. chameeleon, a. 
Gr. the chameleon, f. the 

ground, dwarf +\e(WJ' a lion. The usual spelling 
down to the present century was camelioft ; came- 
Icon being also common after 1 700 ; in senses 
3, 4 chamaeleon is now frequent.] 

1 . A saurian reptile of the genus Chammleo, 
family Chamadeonidts, small lizard-like creatures, 
distinguished by a prehensile tail, long tongue, 
eyes moving independently, and coveied each with 
a single circular eyelid, but esp. by their power 
of changing the colour of the skin, ‘vai-ying 
through different shades of yellow, red, gray, 
brown, and dull inky blue’ (Carpenter Zoology 
1847). Fiom their inanimate appearance, and 
power of existing for long periods without food, 
they were fonnerly supposed to live on air. These 
attributes made the name famous and familiar to 
many who knew nothing else of the animal. 

1340 Ayenb, 62 _Ase J>e garaelos Jset leue]> by J>e eyr and 
na^t ne hej> ine his roppes bote wynd, and lie]> eche maneve 
colour J>et ne heji non his ojen. 1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 133 
Lich unto the camelion, Whiche upon, every sondry hewe 
That he beholt he mote newe His colour. CX400 Maundev. 
xxviii. eSg Manye Camles . . He may chaunge him in to 
alle maner of coloures that him list, saf oiuy in to red 
and white, 1347-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) vii. 8 
As a camelion hath all colors save white, so hath a flat- 
terer all points save honestie. 1553 Eden Decades W. Ind. 
(Arb.) 122 A straunge beast . . a kynd of Chameleon. 
1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood xvii, 23 Can men 
feede like Camelions, on the ayer? 1602 Shaics. Ham, m. 
ii. 98 King. How fares our Cosin Hamlet? Ham. Excel- 
lent Ifaith, of the Camelions dish : I eate the Ayre proinise- 
cramm'd. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 360 A Chamelion is a 
Creature about the Bignesse of an Ordinary Lizard . . His 
Tongue of a marvellous Length in respect of his Body. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 43 Camelions, which change with 
every object, a 1700 Dryden (J.) The thin chameleon, fed 
with air, receives The colour of the thing to which he 
cleaves. 1727 Pope Th, on Vdr. SubJ, in Swiff s Wks. 
X755 11 . I. 224 The camelion, who is said to feed upon 
nothing hut air, hath of all animals the nimblest tongue. 
1786 tr. Bedfords Vathek (1868) 38 Carathis. .like a cha- 
meleon, could assume all possible colours. 1820 Shelley 
Prom Unb. iv. i, 483 As a lover or a cameleon Grows like 
what it looks upon. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 166 The. . 
meagre aspect of the place would have killed a chameleon. 

2. fig. (esp. = inconstant or variable person.) , 

1386 Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett, i. 224 III. 21 , 1 praye 

you not to takk me to be a Camelion. 139X Shaks. Tsm 
Gent. II. i. 178 Though the Chameleon Loue can feed on the 
ayre. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sins i. (Arb.) The Politick 
Bankrupt is . . a (llameleon, that can put himselfe into all 
colours. 1616 Bullokar s.v., Men that are inconstant and 
fickle are sometimes called Chameleons. 1797 Godwin 
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Eiiquircr i. 33, I find myself a sort of intellectual came, 
lion. 1866 Motley Dutch ReJ>. n. i. 127 He was a chame- 
leon to the hand which fed him. He coloured himself, as 
it were, with the King’s character. 

3. Bot. The name of two plants : "White Cha- 
meleon, Carlinagumviifera\ Slack Chameleon, 
Cardopathun corymbositm. 

iSSi Turner Herbal i. H iv a, It hath leues of chameleon, 
or blacker then the whyte thystel and thj'cker. 1578 Lvte 
Dodoens iv. Ivii. 517 Of the Thistel Chameleon . . Chaniasleon 
is of two sortes, the white and the blacke. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 11 . 124 The reason why this herb is named Chamae- 
leon, is by occasion of the variable leaues which it beareth. 
1673 Ray yonr>i. Low C. ^1738) II. 194 The black Chamas- 
lion with its handsome blue colour’d tops. 171a tr. Pomet’s 
Hist. Drugs I. 41 'The White Chameleon or Little Chardon. 

4. Astron. One of the sotithem circumpolar 
constellations, lying between Apns and Mensa. 

183s Petiny Cycl. IV. 66/2 The following Is the list of 
Bayer’s constellations. .Hydrus, Chameleon, Apis. 

5. Chem. Mineral chanuleon or chameleon mi- 
neral [cf. F. cameleon inineral\, a name given to 
manganate of potassium (K^ Mn O^), the solution 
of which in water changes colour, on exposure to 
the air, fflhn. deep green to deep purple, owing to 
the formation of the permanganate (^K Mn Ot). 

x8i6 Accum Chem. Tests (1818) 461 The cameleon is evi- 
dently formed of potash and o\ide of manganese. 
Roscoc Eleui. Chem, 234 Hence its common name of min- 
eral chamelion. 1873 Williamson Chem. {ed. 3) § 194 This 
change of colour obtained for the salt the name mineral 
chameleon. 

6 . attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib., as cha- 
meleon fare, hue. b. quasi-irt^?'. Resembling the 
chameleon, chameleon-like. 

1687 Dryden Hvid ^ P, HI. 788 Conscience is then your 
plea. .But 37ours is much of the cameleon hue. To change 
the dye with every different view. 1793 Holcroft tr. 
Lav'atePs Physiogn. x.vix. 143 Such cameleon minds can be 
at one moment great, at another contemptible. 1837 Haw- 
thorne Twice Told T. (184s) 419 A chameleon spint, with 
no hue of its own. 18^ Hood Kilmansegg xxiii. Her very 
first draught of vital air. It was not the common chameleon 
fare. 1856 Miss Mulocic y. Halifax 231 Her chameleon 
power of seizing and sunning herself in the delight of the 
moment. 

c. Comb,, as ckameleort fly, a dipterous insect, 
Straiioinys chamasleon ; chameleon ‘ grass, the 
striped variety of Phalaris arunditiacea or other 
grasses ; ohameleon-like a. 

1398 Gerard Herbal i. xix. § 2. as Gramai striatum, or 
Gramen pkium ; in English the Furrowed grasse, the white 
Chameleon grasse, or straked grasse. 180a Binglbv A nim, 
Bieg. {1813) III. 319 The chamseleon fly. .is one of our most 
common two-winged insects. 

Chameleon, v. notice-wd, [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To cause to change its hue like a chameleon. 

188s G. Meredith Diana I. i. 18 This lady ifld not 
‘ chameleon’ her pen from the colour of her audience. 

Chameleonic Ckamr!U'ip*nik),%. [f. as prec. 
+ - 10 .] Chameleon-like j given to change, in- 
constant. 

i8ai Shelley Let. Mr, ^ Mrs. Gisbor^ie 13 July, Poets-y 
the best of them, are a very cameleonic race. 1870 Graphic 
17 Sept. 2^0/3 The Parisians.. chameleonic as they may be 
-^o not tire of their rulers in four days. 

Chame'leonize, V, rare-\ [f. as prec. Jr 
-IZE.] iTitr. To play the chameleon; to change 
colour like a chameleon. 

iS99.Nashe Lent. Stiefe 51 Howfrom white to redde you 
cammionized. 1623 CoatERAsi, Camelio/tize, to change into 
many colours. 1636 Blount Glossogr,, Catnelionize, to live 
by the Aire, .or change colour. 

Chame‘leon.-like, a. and adv. Like, or after 
the manner of, a chameleon. 

Pasguil’s Ret, Aiv, Chammlion like, capable of any 
faith saue the right. 1620 Symmer Spir, PmsU ii. vi. 39 
Those that Chamceleon-like are puffed _up with the winde 
of pride._ a 1632 J. Smith Sel. Disc. viii. 397 Chameleon- 
like Christians. 1703 Maunsrell Jonrn. Jerus. (1732) 12. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, I. ii. iii. vi. 334 He as usuM will go 
wavering chameleonlike ; changing colour and purpose with 
the colour of his environment. 

Chamelet, obs. form of Camlet. 

Chamell(e, chameyle, cbamelot, chamo- 
mile, chamer, obs. ff. Camel, Camlet, Camo- 
mile, Chambee. 

Chamfer (tjee'mfai), sh. Also 7 chamfre. 
[app. ad. F. chanfrein, formerly also chamfrain, 
ehanfrain, ~frin, “a chanfering or a channel, 
fuiTow, hollow gutter, or streake in stone-worke, 
etc.’ (Co^.), f. OF. chanfraindre to Chameee. 
It is possible th%t the Fr. chamfrain directly gave 
the Eng. Chameeeing, and that from this, taken 
as a vbl. sb., chamfer vb. and sb. were educed. 

The connexion of the two senses is unexplained; sense i 
appears to be the earlier (cf. the vb. and derivatives). 

(Gwilt, Archit. 928, cites sense 2 from a MS. of 1475, but 
apparently in error.)] 

+ 1. A small groove, channel, gutter, furrow, such 
as may be cut in wood or stone. Obs. 

x6ox Holland Plin^ I. 442 The Alexandrine Figs are of 
the blacke kind, hauing a white rift or chamfre, 1609 — 
Amm, Marcell, xxiii. iv. 223 An yron full of chamfers and 
teeth [multifido ferrd\. 1664 Evelyn Silva (1776) 197 
Those pretty undulations and chamfers which we so fra- 
quently find in divers woods. 1708 Kersey, Chamfer or 
Chamfret, a small Gutter, or Furrow upon a Pillar, etc. 


2. The surface produced by bevelling off a 
square edge or comer equally on both sides ; if 
made concave, it is called a hollow or concave 
chamfer. 

[Not in Phillips, Blount, Kersev, Bailey, Johnson, or 
Todd.] 1842-76 Q't.wt Archit. Gloss., Chatujer, the arris 
of anything originally right-angled cut a dope or bevel. 
1831 Ruskin Stones Pen. I. xxii. § 8 You may see the 
straight chamfer on most lamp-posts, and pillars at rail- 
way statians,_ it being the easiest to cut : the concave 
chamfer requires more care, and occurs generally in well 
finished but simple architecture. 1831 Turner Dom. A rjiit. 
II. ii 30 It has a round moulding instead of the hollow 
chamfer. 1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindtsf. 82 The jambs are 
semare, with a slight chamfer- x88x Mechanic § 346. 

3. (See quot.) 

1884 F.^Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 50 The chamfering tool 
with which the aris is removed is often spoken of as a 
’chamfer’. 

Chamfer (t/tE-rnfai), ». Also 6 chamfnre, 
chauTifer, 7 champher, ebanfer. [see prec. sb. 
OF. had chanfraiiidre, pa. pple. chanfraint ; mod. 
F. has chanfreiner, to chamfer. The latter element 
of OF. chanfraindre appears to be fraiitdre L 
fratigere to break ; and the whole may be caniuni 
frangere, chant fraindre, to break the edge or 
side (less VC&tAy champ fraindre to break the field).] 

1. tram. To channel. Ante, fiirrow. 

1363-73 [see CHAMrERED]. 1398 Florio, Incatullare. .to 
chanffure or make hollow, i&i Holiand PVmy I. 385 
The said stone or ketnell of the Date, .along the back hath 
a_ cut or deep slit chamfered in (as it were I between two 
illowes. ^ i6ao Dawes Past, to IP. Browne, Looke how 
reme Winter chamfers Earths hleeke face. 1708 Kersey 
S.V., The Stalks of certain Plants are.. said To be Cham- 
fer’d, when they have Marks upon them like such Furrows, 
1820 Mair Tynfs Diet. (ed. 10) 374 Strio . . to chamfer 
timber or stone. 

2. To cut away or reduce (a square edge or 
arris) so as to replace it by a plane surface with 
two oblique angles; to bevel aviay, off. 

x688 R Holme Armoury iii. xii/i Champher is to take 
the square edge of a stone off Bevile ways. 1800 Herschel 
to. Phil. Trans. XC. 498 The holes.. are chamferred away 
on the under side. iSiu Freeman Archit. 44 Beauty and 
convenience alike would suggest chamfering or rounding 
off the angles. X83X Ruskin Stones Pen, I. xxii. § 8 An 
amputated comer is said to be chamfered. 
Ckamfered (tjicmfajd), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Channelled, fluted, furrowed, grooved, arch. 

1363-73 Cooper Thesaur., Striatus, chamfered, chanelled. 

1370 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Feb., Comes the breme winter 
with chamfred browes. Full of wrinkles and frosty furrowes. 
1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden ccci, 565 A stalk . . straked 
or chamfered, i8m MofvttUy Mag. LIU. 395 A horn, 
chamfered or fluted longitudinally. 

2. Bevelled off (as a square angle), having the 
arris replaced by a plane. 

1790 ImsosSch. Art I. 21 Chisels, and other edge tools, 
which are chamfered only on one side. 1793 Sir G. Shuck- 
BURCH in Phil, Trans. LXXXIII. 91 All these, as well as 
every other adjusting screw throughout the instrument, 
have chamfered heads. 1862 Macm. Mag. Apr. 529 Tlie 
solid stone piers, with chamfered angles. 

Chamfering (t/as’mforiq), vbl. sb. [see Cham- 
BEB V. and sb . : possibly chamfering is the earliest 
word, and directly ad. F. chamfrein, -fritii] 

•f*!. Channelling, fluting; grooving; concr. = 
Champbb sh. I. Ohs. 

x363-73CaopER Thesaur.,Sirio. .to make rabates, chanels, 
or chamfering in stone or timber. X380H0LLYBAND Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Caneler, to make rabates, chanels, a chaunfering 
in Stone or Timber. i6ir Cokyat Crudities 24 The roofe 
. . vaulted with very sunmtuous frettings or cnamferings. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Comi^, The Composite 
[PiUar]., with its Channels or Chamferings. 

2, The bevelling of a right-angled edge ; a cut- 
ting aslope ; concr. — Chamfer sb. 2. 

1727-3X Bailey II, Checmfering, ehanfrai’ning (in Car- 
pentry, etc.) is the cutting the edge or end of anything 
aslope or bevel. 1831 Ruskin Stones Pen, I. xvi. § 9 The 
splaying or chamfering of the jamb of the larger door. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as chamfering-bit, -tool. 

X380 Baret Alv. C 3x0 To make chamfering rabates, or 

chanels in stone or timber. X8S4 F. Britten Watch 
Clockm. 83 Marked, .with a pointed drill or chamfering tool. 

t Cha'mferyx ^^.re—^. [f. 

Chamfeb + 'Y.] Chamfer-wise, channel-wise. 

1383 Stanykurst Poems (Arb.) 137 With rent rocks cham- 
ferye sharded. 

Cha’mfraini -fron. arch. Also 5 sh.aw- 
fron, shamfron, 6 ohiauj&ayne, 7-frain, 9 cham- 
fcaia, -firon, (champfrein) ; see also Chaffeon 
and its variants, [a. OF. chaufrain, ehanfrain 
(Cotgr. has both), in mod.F, chanfrein, of unknown 
origin. (Certainly quite a distinct word from chan- 
frein, Chamfer.) The corruptions Cheveronne 
and Chiebfeomt occur in 15th and i6th c.] 

The frontlet of a barded or armed horse. 

1463 Mann. ^ Heuseh, Exp. 287 To hym that made the 
shawfron, iiijr. iji^. /iiVi 288 shamfron, 1330 Palsgr. 204/1 
Chaufrayne, a pece of hamesse for a horse, chaufram, 
x6OT R. Holme Armoury i. 4 Plumes, bards, chaufrains, 
caparisons. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe ii. His gallant war-hor.se 
. .fully accoutred for battle, with a chamfron or plaited 
head-piece upon his head. X840-5 Barham lugol. Leg. (1877) 
360 Grey Dolphin’s chamfrain more than once dipped be- 
neath the wave. 1884 St. Jameds Gaz. 20 June 11/2 A 
champfrein, chased with a combat of two horsemen. 


t Chamfrai’ning. Ohs. rare~°. = Chamfer- 
ing 2, q.v. Chaitifre, obs. variant of Chamfer, 

+ Cka*m£Fet, v. Obs. [? derivative of Cham- 
fer V . ; not in French.] = Chamfer v. 2. 

1611 Cotgr., Eraser, to skue or chamfret, viz. to slope the 
edge of a stone. Ibid., Kmbrasd. .skued, or chamfretted. 
Ibid., Embrasure . . the skuing, splaying, or chamfretting 
of a doore, or window, 

(These quotations show the first appearance of what is 
now the current sense of chaufer.) 

t Cha-mfret, sb. Obs. [see prec.] = Chamfer 
sb. I. (Perh. only a dictionary error.) 

X708 Kersey, Chamfer or Chamfret (in Architect.), a 
small Gutter or Furrow upon a Pillar, etc. And so, as a 
variant of Chawflr sb., in Bailey 1721, etc., Johnson 1733, 
Craig, Webster, etc. 

Ohaming ; see Kaming. 

tciiamite. Obs. [f. Chama and -ITB.] A 
fossil shell of the family Chamacese. 

*799 Kihwan Geol. Ess. i. 243 The petrifactions found in 
sandstone are most commonly orthoceratites, chamites, 
tellinites, etc, i8xz Pinkerton Petral. 1 . 4S9 White shells, 
brittle, of the class of chamites, and screw-shells. 

Chamite, -itic, =Hamitb, -itic. 

Chamlat(t, -lot, -lyt, obs. ff. of Camlet. 

Chammed, chamming: see Cham v. 

Cltammer, obs. f. Chamber, C^imebe. 

Cliammeriayiie, obs. f. Chamberlain. 

t dLa^mmish, a. Obs. Of or pertaining to 
a Cham or Xhan. Chammish Majesty', the 
Great Khan ; the Emperor of China. 

18x3 Examiner 26 Apr. 266/2 We think the Chammish 
Majesty, and the Mandarin dignity were.. libelled. 

Cliammydiiesse, obs. form of Cammedness. 

Chamoemile, -mell, obs. ff. Camomile. 

Chamoil, obs. form of Camel. 

Chamois (Js'moi, Jse'mi, || jamwa). Forms : 
see below, [a. F. chamois (i 6 th c. in Littre), 
prob. from Swiss Romanic : in Tyrolese cat/iazsa, 
camozz, Piedm. cantossa, camoss, mod,Pr. cainous, 
Rumansch camuotsch, chaniotsch (Dies) ; It. ca- 
iHOZza, camoscio (cf. camoscia chamois leather) ; 
Sp. camuza, gamuza, Pg. camufa, camurfa. Pre- 
sumably of the same origin as OHG. and MHG. 
gamz, mod.G. gemse ; but the relations between 
the Teutonic and Romanic words have not been 
ascertained, and no etymology is known either in 
Latin or Teutonic. See Diez, Littre, Kluge. 

The English form cliamoy, ehamoi, was doubtless pm-tly 
at least due to the final -s being taken as a plural ending. 
The name of the animal is now always written chamois ; 
but sense 2 is still frequently shanmy and shamoyi) 

1. (Forms: 6 shomoye, 7 Bhamois(e, sham- 
mois, 7-8 Bhamoys, 8 shaxmnoy, ohaxnoi, 6 — 
chamois.) A capriform antelope {A. rupicapra 
or Rupicapra tragus), the only representative of 
the antelopes found wild in Europe ; it inhabits 
the loftiest pans of the Alps, Pyrenees, Taurus, 
and other mountain ranges of Europe and Asia. 

Its size is that of a full-grown goat;^ it is covered with 
brown hair, and has horns, about _six inches long, which 
rise straight above the head, beading back so as to form, 
complete hooks. Its agility and keenness of scent make 
its chase most difficult and exciting. (The 'chamois’ of 
the English Bible is probably a moufilon.) 

1360 Bible (Genev.) Deut, xiv. 5 The vnicome, and the 
wilde oxe, and the chamois [1535 Coverd, camelion]. 1398 
Florio, Muffri, a kind of beast like a shamoye or wild 
goate. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 333 The wilde Shamois. 
x6a3 Cockeram ii, A wilde Goate, Shamoise. 1704 Collect. 
Pay. (Churchill) III. 44/s The Animals called Guan^o's, 
Chamoi's, or Wild-Goats. 1728 Scheuchzer in Phil. Trans. 
XXXV. 391 A Height, which the . . Shamoys themselves 
scarce venture to ascend, 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. II, 38 
The shammoy is to be found onlyinrodcy and mountainous 
places. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) i, A chamoise. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi youm. France I, 38 , 1 had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a chamois at a distance. xSyx Darwin Desc. 
Man i. iv. (1885) zoo Rabbits stamp loudly on the ground 
with their hind-feet as a signal 1 Sheep and chamois do 
the same with their fore-feet. 

1), attrib. and Comb. ; also chamois-like a. & adv, 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, A Chamoise skinne. 
1820 Scott Anne of G.\L 1 am. no chamois-hunter. 1832 
G. Downes Lett, Cent. Cosmtr. 1 . 103 A chamois-hunting 
ditty. 0.1833 Mrs. Hemams Shepherd in Poems (1873) 312 
Ihe courage and the grace Foster’d by the chamois-chase, 
x^^ B. Taylor Faust iii. IL 2x7 Chamois-like dost thou 
a^ire? 

2. (Forms: 6 shameuse, shamway, 6-7 sha- 
moyes, 7 chamoyse, oh.amoy, cflammoiB, 7 - 
shamois, shamoy, obamois ; also Shammy, q.v.) 
Originally, a leather, prepared from the skin of the 
chamois; now applied to a soft, pliable leather 
prepared from the skins of sheep, goats, deer, 
calves, and the split hides of other animals. More 
fully chamois- {shamoy-, shammy-) leather', see 
quots. a. below. 

a. 1373 Turberv, Falconrie 140 Of shameuse leather or 
soft calves leather or such other leather as maye bee gentle 
and plyannte to hir legge. 1388 R. Parks tr. Mendosds 
Hist. China 328 Hides and shamway skins very well dressed. 
x668 Rolls Abridgm, 63 He hath cozened yon, and hath 
sold you Lamb-skins instead of Shamoys-skins. x8aa Imison 
Sc, ^ Art IL 347 Pieces of soft shamoy leather. 1827 
Faraday Chem. Manip. xx. 539 Squeeze it through a piece 

33-2 
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of shamois leather. 1877 Bl^ckmore Eretna. lii, What she 
had kept for jeare in a bag of chamois-leather. 

b. 1588 R. Parke tr. Mmdosa’s Hist. China 334 
Many mantles, and shamwayes very well dressed. 1394 
Blunoeml Exerc. v. lii. (ed. 7) 533 Buffe, Shamoyes, 
striped Marokines. 1611 Beadw, & FL, Sci>r>if. Lady 
IL if. Let thy ^unty Clap him in shamois. 1633 Bait. 
Lietzai in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) IV, The king .. forthwith 
called for a new sute of chammois. 1693 Evelyn He la 
Quint. Cornel. Card. II. 114 Shreads of Sheep's-Skin, or 
Shamoy. 17*0 Stouts Sun/. J[ed. Strype 17S4) II. v. xi. 
393/1 R^s skins and sheep skins sold for right shamoises 
. .to the wrong and hindrance of the buyer. 1774. Goldsm. 
Hat. Hist. (1862) I. n. iii. 307 The leather called shammoy 
is made also from [the skins] of the tame goat, the sheep 
and the deer. 1831 Carlyle Misc. II. 231 Softer than the 
softest shamoy. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Aficrop'. 20 A 
bit of chamois or wash-leather perfectly free from oust. 

C. attrib. as name of a material. 

1603 Florid 11632) 14^ Plaine chamoy-jerkins. 

1638 1 Shirley Mart. Soldier ii. L in Bullen O. PI, I. igo A 
Shamoyes Doublet, Loud. Gas. No. 6235/2 Chamoy 
Shooes. 1825 Scott Betrothed xvi, His war-worn shamoy 
doublet. 

3 . Of the colour of this leather, yellorrish brown 
or fawn-coloured. 

188a Garden 34 June 436/1 Mdme. Serret, creamy white, 
suffused with chamois. 1887 Pail Atoll G. 2 May xifa 
It is-. yellow— or, as stamp collectors might say— chamois 
in colour. 

Hence Cliamois (also shamois, chamoy) 0- [F- 
chamoiser\, to prepare leather in imitation of the 
chamois sldn. Chamoised ppl. a., made of, or 
dressed like, chamois-leather. 

x6aa Shelton Q/dx. IV, v. (R.) Don Quixote, .put on his 
chamoiz'd apparel, and his boots. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. 
S.V. Shammy, Manner of Shamoising, or of preparing sheep, 
goat, or kid-skins in oil, in imitation of Shammy. 1804 
W. Nicholson JmL Nat, Phil, IX. 351 itiile) Account of 
a Memoir on Chamoying of Leather. 

Chamois, var. Cahois a. Obs. png(nose), pug- 
nosed. 

Chamoisite ( Jte'mwazait). [Named iSao from 
Chamoison^ in the Valais, where first found.] A 
hydrous silicate of iron often occurring in grains. 

r832 Shefard Min, 123 Chamoisite appears to be an im- 
pure variety. x868 Dana Atin. 511. 

Chamolet, obs. form of Camlet. 

Chamomile, -mel, variant of Camomile. 
t Ohamoy-nosed., a. = Camovv-, camois-nosed. 
1598 Florio, Silo, he hath a nose crooked upward, 
a flat chamoy nosed fellow. 

t Champ, sb^- Obs. [a. F. champ in same 
senses L. camp-um field : cf. Camp ji. 2 ] 

1 . A field. Champ clos, champ of battle •, the 
ground set apart and enclosed for a judicial duel, 
single combat, or tourney ; also, a battle-field. 

i;i3oo A”. Alis. 5553 Kyng Alisaunder his armes nain. .So 
dude kyng Poms, saunz faUe, And comen hem to chaumpe 
hataile. 14. . Circnmcis, {Tundalo's yis.gCi In champ[c]los 
hardy as lyon. cx^5o Pie. in Wr.-Wulcker 603 Planicies, 
anglice Playn et etumt in Aamie a/tglice dicitur Champe. 
X475 Caxton yason 21 b, I offre myself allone ayenst viii 
the best knightes. .for to fygbt in Champe cloos. 1489 — 
Fayfes of A.^ iv. ix, 230 To hefight hys enemye widmi a 
clos felde whiche men calle champ of bataylle. x8x6 Keat- 
ings Tra/o. (1817) I. 161 The Moons of Spain are one of the 
most extraordinary nations that ever appeared, .on die face 
of nature, or in the chamj^ clos of politics. 

2 . Her. The field of a shield. 

c XMO SirBeuesyi^ pe diampe of gold fid wd i-dijt Wib 
fif Isibles of seluer brigt. 1430 Lydg. Chrmi, Troy iii. xxii, 
His shielde. .The champe of asure wrought full ctaffly. 

3 . Tapestiy. The cloth which forms the ground 
on which the embroidery is worked. 

<1x450 Acts of Christ, AtS. Addit. 11307 f. 97 (Halliw.) 
The chaumpe it was of red camelyn. 1539 in Inv. Roy, 
Wardr, (1815)36 (Jam.)Ane coitofquhite dammes with the 
ctemp of gold. 1597 Montgomerie Cherry 4 - SI. 334 In 
tirles domik champ. 

4 . a. The ‘ground 'in painting, b. 'The field 
or ground on which carving is raised’ {Oxf. Gloss. 
Arch.). 

XS73 Art of Limming 8 If you _wil make a black vesture, 
take and laye firste a cnarape of light blacke mingled [with] 
white Leade. 

6. = Camp sb.^ 14. 

1673 Ray youm. Lorn C. (1738) II, 66 They, .go to work 
in the streets, in the next Champ if any be near. 

Champ (tjsemp), sb.^ [f. Champ &.] 

1 . a. The action of champing, b. dial, or slanp 
' Feeding appetite. 

1604 Friar Bacon’s Proph. in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 281 
Lowr& and poute, and chafe, and champe, Brin« all the 
hoiMehold tn a dampe. _ 1816 Byron Siege of Cor. xxii. 
White IS the foam of their champ on the bit. 1843 Lever 
y. Hinton li. 11878) 328 The very monotonous champ of 
my horse feeding beside me. 1877 E. Feacock N.~W, 
Lduc, Gloss. CE. D. S.l Chasnp, appetite. ‘ You're ofif your 
champ to-day. What’s matter wi’ ye.' 1885 W- T. Hornady 
vciAiheH^ms Dec. 728/1 [The elejihant] winds a soft juicy 
piece of it up to his mouth, and begins a measured ‘ champ ! 
champ ! champ !’ 

2 . dial. Anything champed or reduced to a pulp 
or soft mass ; a trampled mire. 

*®*S"79 Jamieson, Champ, amire ; ‘ that’s a perfect champ ’ . 
Antrim. 4- Down Gloss., Champ, mashed potatoes. 

Champ (tjsemp), sb.^ [ad. Hindi and Bengali 
champa Champao.] The timher of the Champac 
tree {Idtchdia ChampaecC) in its varieties \ also 
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that of Magnolia (A 3 icheli<£) exceha. Also champ- 
wood. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 24 Ma.gnolia excelsa has a 
valuable timber, called Champ. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India 11834) 26a The productions are, oaks, .chomp, 
magnolia. 1884 Miller Plant-n , Champ-wood, the timber 
of Michelia Champaca and M. excelsa. 

Champ, a. dial. Firm, hard. 

1739 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. 124 There is a re- 
markable .strait champ Foot road, or Roman way. [Mai tin 
was a Surrey man.] 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Champ, 
firm, hard. ‘ The river has a champ bottom.’ 

Champ (tjzemp), V. Also 6 chaiunp, 6-7 
champe, 7 and 9 dial, ehoi^p. [Only since 16th c. 
Cham (jchawm, chamb), champ, and the dial. 
chamhle (Halliwell), appear all to belong to a 
primary chamb, app. dosely connected or identical 
with Jam {jamb), and jamble, to squeeze with 
violence, crush. The group is not distinctly trace- 
able outside English : the Sw. dial, kamsa (tjemsa) 
to chew with difficulty (Rietz in Skeat), B'kt.jambha 
jaw, tooth, and Gr. yopupios grinder, molar tooth, 
have been compared; but links are wanting. 
Possibly the group is an instance of recent onoma- 
topoeia ; We^wood gives instances showing that 
cham{h), jain{b), are natural representations of 
the action or sound of the jaws in diverse and 
distant languages. 

An ON. kampa ‘ to devour, used of a whiskered animal’ 
(Vigf.) would not give Eng. champ ; E. Miiller's suggestion 
of derivation from F. champ £eid is devoid of basis.] 

1 . tratis. To crush and chew by vigorous and noisy 
action of the jaws ; to munch. Also with up. 

1530 Falscr. 480/2, I champe a thing small bytwene my 
tethe, je masche, <zi555 Bradford Whs. (1848) 79 You 
are his birds . . he will broach you and eat you, chaw you 
and champ you. 1626 Bacon Syb/a § 738 Betel is but 
champed in the Mouth with a little Lime. 1638 Featly 
Trausubsi. 129,1 Berengarius doe beleeve the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to be sensually . .broken and champt by 
the teeth of the fsuthfull. X75X Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. 
xd, 92 That I might be a real ass, and champ thistles on 
some common. X847 Emerson R^r, Aten, Montaigne 
H^s, (Bohn) I. 34S This ferocity which champs us up. 1864 
Tennyson Spec. Transl. Iliad 21 Champing golden grain 
the horses stood. 

fir, X563-87 Foxe A, 4 At. (1684) HI. 736 Although he 
diu well understand Latin, yet should he understand few 
words thereof; the Fiiests do so champ them and chaw 
them. 1644 Hume Hist. Douglas To Rdr. (Jain.) Clip not, 
nor champ not my words. 

2 . trans. To bite upon (anything hard); said 
especially of a horse which impatiently bites the 
bit in its mouth. 

1S77 B. Googe HereshacKs Hush. m. (1586) 115 There 
stamping standes the steed, and foomy bridell fierce he 
champes. xdai Quarles Esther (1638) 95 There stands a 
steed, and champs his frothy steele. 1797 Gouwin En- 
quirer 1. xvi. 156 A well-mettled horse [will] champ the bit. 
iSzo W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 205 The very hoi ses champed 
their bits. 1838 D. Jerrold Me/t of Char., fob Pippins ii, 
Sir Scipio — speechless and champing foam. 1855 Single- 
ton Virgil II. 448 'Who . . had fallen In death, and with 
his mouth once champed the earth, 

3 . intr. or cdisol. To make a biting and chewing 
action or movement with the jaws and teeth. 

xss8 PHAfcR Mneid iv. (R.) The palfrey. . on the fomy bit 
of gold with teeth he champes, 1583 Stanvhurst AEueis 
rv. (Arh.lpg On byt gingled he chaumpeth. 1613 Hayward 
Norm, Kings rgS To swallow downe that morsel which had 
bene so unpleasant.. to champe on. 1679 Crowne Amb, 
Statesman iii. 35 He has nothing but his bit to champ on. 
18x4 Scott irf. of Isles l xv. The war-horse.. Champs, till 
both bit and boss are white. x8sa Thackeray Es/noftd i. 
xiii. Horses, .champing at the hit. 
fig 1585 Hss. SANDYS ien;*. (1841} ^18 He that foolishly 
champeth upon those griefs, which wisdom would have be 
swallowed, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1630) I. 20 The citadel 
here .. serves as a shrewd curb unto her [the town] which 
makes her chomp upon the bit. 

* 1 * 4 . irons. To gnash (the teeth), close (the jaws) 
with violence and noise. Ohs. 

*775 Adair Amer. Ind. 309 They [bears] gallop up a tree, 
champing their teeth. 179X E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. gx 
The famish’d brood Clenched their sharp claws, and 
champ’d their beaks for blood. 

6, To make (bullets) jagged by biting. 

164s Fuller Good Th. in Bad T, (1841) 55 How devilish 
were those men, who..firet found die champing and em- 
poisoning of bullets. 1635 — Ch. Hist. iii. 45 When the 
half-famished Souldier, rather for spight then hunger, will 
champ a bullet. 1678 Trials Ireland 24 Grove would nave 
had the Bullets to be Champt for fear that, .if the Bullets 
were Round, the Wound, .might be Cured. 

6. Sc. To crash, mash, pound with a pestle or 
the like (potatoes, sand, etc.) ; to crush or trample 
under foot, as men or beasts do. 

1788-1805 [see Champed]. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Amir. 
Wfcs. 1855 L 265 Like the red arm 0’ a hizzie champ- 
ing rumbhdethumps. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. ii, viii, 
The whole ground . . of your existence champed into a 
mud of sensuality. 1863 [see Champing vhl, r 5 .]. Mod. Sc. 
A potato-charaper to champ potatoes. The box was champit 
to atoms by the crowd. The cattle champ the ground 
round the watering trough, 

Champac (tjse’mp^k, tjp-mpz7k). Also cbam- 
paoka, tajambac, obampak, chumpak, -puc. 
[a. Hind, champ^, Bengali champaka, Skr. 
chdmpdhd, and allied Indian vernacular foims.] 


A species of Magnolia {Michelia Champaca), a 
beautiful Indian tiee, bearing orange -coloured 
highly fragrant flowers ; held in high esteem by 
the natives of India. 

<11770 Sir W. Jones Bot. Olserv. 1807 V. 129 The 
strong aromatick scent of the gold-coloured Champac is 
thought offensive to the bees, who are never seen on its 
blossoms. i77a-84_CooK Voy (1790) 1 . 283 The champacka 
smells somewhat like a jonquil. X815 Moore Lalla R. 
(1862) 25 Blest again to hold In her full lap the champac’s 
leaves of gold. 1819 Shelley Lines to Ind. Air, The 
Champak odours fail. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 290/2 In 
Bengal the air is often perfumed with the fragrance of the 
Tsjambac. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia 11. (r88i)24 Fleasant 
at seed-time, when the champaks bud. 

Champagne (Ji^mp^i-n). Also 7 champane, 
7-8 -pain -paigu, (8 sbampiue), 7-9 -paigue. 
[see Champaign, Campaign.] The name of a 
province of eastern France ; hence, a well-known 
wine of different vaiielies, white and red, and still 
or sparkling, made in this district, 

1664 Butler Hud. ii. i. (ed. i68g) 570 Drink ev’ry Letter 
on’t in Stum, And make it brisk Campaign [later edd. 
champaign] become. 1676 Ethekedge Masi of Mode iv. i, 
Then sparkling Champaigne, Futs an end to their reign. 
a 1688 viLLiERS (Dk. Bumchm.) Poc/ns (1775) 159 French 
kick-shaws, cellery, and Chamnain. i6<)7 Praise of Yorksh. 
Ale, Other Liquors fine, Rasoerry Wine, .and Shampine. 
17x8 Freethinker No. 107 Sprightly young Fellows, who 
drink Champagne. 1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 413 
Wits inspired with cnampaign and claret. 18x4 Scott 
Wav. XX, Excellent claret and champagne were liberally 
distributed. 1833 C. Redding Hist. Aiod. Wines 72 Though 
in England most people understand by Champagne only 
wine which efienresces, this, .is an error. 1875 Hamerton 
IntelL Life 11. i. 45 A young mechanical genius on whom 
the sight of a locomotive acted exactly Eke a bottle of 
champagne. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as champagne-bottle, -cork, 
-cup, -glass, -tweezers ; also chainpagneless adj. 

1679 Flot Staffbrdsk, (1686) loi A faint redish colour like 
Champane wine. 1868 Isab. Saxon Five Years Cold. Gate 
s66 Champagne-corlcs flew freely. 1882 Sat. Rev. 17 June 
762/2 Everything, .is in favour of the champagne-makers. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-words) Cbampa'gue v., to 
drink champagne (cf. to wine). Champa-gvisli, 
Champa’gny adjs., resembling champagne or its 
exhilarating qualities ; so Cliaiupa'guliiess. 

x8x4 Byron Lei. Moore g A^ye., We clareted and cham- 
pagned till two, a 1845 Hood Public Dinner 113 [You] 
hear rather plainish A sound that's champaignish. 185 . 

C. Bede Verd. Green 11. ix, Similar champagney reasons. 
i88a Macm, Alag, XLVI. 67 That peculiar champagney feel 
of mountain aur, 1886 G. M. Fenn This Mads Wife in Gd. 
Words 383 The light champagny atmosphere. x8^ Jef- 
rcRiES in Pall Mall G. 8 Aug. 4 A warm sweet air, fight 
and brightness and champagiiiiiess. 

Cbampaigu (tjee-mp^in : see below), sb. & a. 
Forms; 5 ctiampeyii(e, 5-7 -ayne, -aine, (6 
chaumpain, -ayne, champeine, -ant, 6-7 
-eigne, 7 cbampan), 6-9 -aigne, -ain, 7-9 
champagne, 7- champaign. [ME. champayne, 
champaigne, a. OF. champaigne (= It. campagna, 
Sp. campafia, Pg. campat^a) ’. —"L. Campania 
‘ plain, level country ’, spec, the name of the rich 
and level province of Italy lying south-west of the 
Tiber, afterwards specially distinguished as Cam- 
pagna de Roma ; in later Latin {e.g. by Gregory 
of Tours, f 67 fi) applied to many similar tracts, 
and as a common noun ; f. camp-us level field. 

Taken into Eng. not in the Norman or North Fr. form 
campaigne, but in that of central Fr. The pronunciation 
with tj- and stress on first syllable is exemplified already in 
14th 0. in alliterative verse. The same accentuation is 
shown by all English poets from Shakspere to Tennyson 
and Browning ; but occasion^ instances with the stress on 
the second syllable appear in the 15th c., and some eyey 
identify the word in pronunciation with champagne, as if it 
were from modern French. Webster and Worcester have 
this pronunciation only. 

In the 36th c. there arose a variant champio/t, Chamfian, 
which in the 17th c. was much more frequent than the 
normal form. In the 17th c. the mod.F. form cetntpagne 
was introduced, and was at length established in a dineren- 
tiated military sense; see Caufaign.] 

A, sb. 

1 . Att expanse of level, open country, a plain; 
a level field ; a clearing. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3226 To-watde Castelle Blanke he 
chesez hym the waye, Thurghe a faire champayne, updyr 
chalke hyllis. 3473 Caxton yason 125 After many jour- 
neyes and many wayes and champaynes trauersid. <r 1500 
ChauceVs Dreme 2044 A large pleyne Under a wode, in a 
champeyne. 1605 Shake. Lear 1. i. 65 With shadowie 
Forrests, and with Champains rich’d. X644 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857] I. 305 A plain and pleasant chamnain, y8x4 CaiW 
Dantds Itf. xv. 124 Who o’er Verona’s cnampain try their 
speed For the green mantle, xSao Keats Isabella xliv, 
Looking round the champaign wide. ^1832 Tennyson 
GEno/ie iia And riversundered champaign clothed with 
corn. 1844 Emerson Yf^. Amer. (1873) II. 3°® These 
rising grounds command the champaign below. 

2. (without pi. or article^ as a species of land 

or landscape : Flat, open country, without hills, 
woods, or other impediments. # 

£1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 241 In champeyne eke, and 
nygh the sees hrynke. 1538 Leland I tin. II. 46_Thens 10 
Miles al by Chaumpain . . to Farington, standing in a stony 
Ground in the Decfine. of an Hille. i^x Milton P. R in, 
257 Fair Champain withless rivers interveindi 1682 — Hist, 
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CHAMPIAN. 


ATrse. L Wks. (1851) 473 The whole Country is Champain. 
1868 Gladstone ^kw. Jluniit [iSjo] xv, 519 A hill-country 
is more beautiful to the eye than champaign. 

3. T/ii champaign (without pi .) : a. the level, 
open country, in opposition to the mountains and 
woods ; also, f b. the country, as opposed to town. 

14S3 Canton Gold. Leg. 169/1 She wente thenne into the 
champeyn to a cyte named Vorulana. 1598 Basset 
Theor. H^arres iv. i, 99 As well of the hils . . as of the plaine 
and champain. 1640 Sanderson 12 Serm. ad Aul. (1681) 

II. 172 A Wild beast or a Thief may easily be discried in 
the open Champain. 1658 R. White tr. Digits Powd. 
Symp. (1660I 39 [In the town] Bands and Cuffs are fouled 
more in one day, than in ten in the Champain. 18^ Scott 
F. M. Perth i. Where the mountains sink down upon the 
champaign, or more level land. 

t 4 . The open unenclosed land, as opposed to 
that partitioned into fields] the moor, fell, or 
down, unowned, or held in common possession ; 
the common land ; =Chajepiam- 4. Obs. 

*SSS Fardk Faciom Pref. 10 Thei now . . conuerted the 
champeiue to tillage, the plaines to pasture, etc. 1649 G. 
Daniel Trinarch., Rick, II, 180 Mount her hedge, T' enioy 
the Champaigne ; whilst another moumes In an enclosure. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. 11. 34 The least turfe of 
hallowed glebe is with God himself of more value than all 
the Champaigne of Common possession, 
f 5 . The level open country as the chief scene of 
military operations ; ‘the field’. Obs. 

1600 Holland Z,r?9> in. viii. 93 b, The armie of the robbers 
. . came downe into the champaine [cavipos^ and spoyled 
the territories of Preneste and Gabes. 1628 Hobbes 
Tilled. (1822) 86 Not to haue come down all the time of 
his invasion into the champagne. 1663 Manlev Groiiud 
Low-C. Warrs 391 Philip, as soon as ever he was come 
out of the narrow wayes, into the open Champayne, was 
presently inclosed. 1875 Mebivale Gen. Hist. Rame xx. 
(1877) 130 Once arrived on the Italian champain, all his 
trials would he recompensed. 

i*b. Hence, A field of battle; a battle-field. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. 457 To wish any 
second Victory, in the naked Champans about Cannm. 
i6ij Heywoop 4 Preutises i. Wks. 1874 II. 221 Your bloods 
these champain^ shall emhrue. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xvi. 
959 His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 1790 
CowPER Iliad R. 58 The bloody champain strewd with 
arms, a 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg. (1877) 357 The shrill tones 
of a trumpet were heard to sound thrice from the cham- 
paign. 

f e. A military expedition into the field; = 
CAMPiUGir 3. Obs. 

s66\ Scanderbeg Rediv, vi. 142 Attended his Father this 
Champaign, to instruct himself, .in the Rudiments of War. 

6. transf. a. Open or level expanse ; cf. field. 
1656 H. More Autid, Aih, ii. iv. 50 To view those Campos 

natantes . . that vast Champain of Water, the Ocean. 1667 
Milton P. i, vi. 2 All night the dreadless Angel. .Through 
Heav’ns wide champain held his way. 1679 Confinement 
8 The wide Champain, of the milky way. 18^ Kane Grin- 
lull Exp. xxxii. (18561 281 A broad champaigne of undu- 
lating ice. 

b. Even unruffled surface. 

1836 Random Recoil, Ho, Lords idii. 288 The tranquil 
champaign of his face is seldom troubled by anything in the 
shape of undue warmth or excitement. 

7 . ‘Field’ (of view, observation, research, 
etc.) ; expanse. 

[1596-1631 : see Champian 6.] 1641 Milton Animadv, 
(1851) 202 To bid you the base through the wide and dusty 
Champaine of the Councels. 1838-9 Halum Hist. Lit. 

III. HI. iii. § 33 Sweeping round the chanmaign of universal 
science. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shdks. Char, xvi, 379 In- 
dicating the poet’s comprehension of the whole champaign, 
p it were, of a character. Ihid. xvi. 392 Slowly spreading 
in an inert ooze over the social champaign. 

B. adj, (or attrib. use of sbi) 
tl. Of the open unenclosed country; of the 
common land. Obs. See Champiait B. 3. 

c 1430 Lyog. Bochas v. xxvi. (1554) 139 a, In departing of 
chaumpayne heritages Atwene the worthy and poore. 

2 . Of the nature of a champaign; level and 
open ; free from hills, woods, enclosures, etc. 

[iS*3~t736 : see Champian B. i.] 1575 Turberv. Vaurie 
118 Then he breaketh over the champaigne countries. 1581 
J. Bell Hadden’s Atuw. Osor. 1850, You see..howe 
champaine a plaine lyeth open for me. 16^ N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. ii. x. 178 A Champain Region is a space of land 
either altogether voide, or scarce furnished with trees. 1725 
Bradley Fam, Diet, s.v. Surveying, To take the Plot of. . 
a large Champain Field. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. 
Ind,ll. xxxvii. 59 The Temple stands on an high chpipain 
Ground. 1867 Rawlinson Attc. Mon. IV. i. 33 This tract 
. .was, compared with Armenia, champaign and level. 

3 . a. Of the field or open countiy, field-, b. Of 
champaign land. 

1599 Minsheu Sp, Diet, s.v. Cetinpdl, Batdlla campdl, a 
champaine warre. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen,^ V, 
cxciii, Not as they had fought A well-fram’d Champaigne 
Battle. _ 1725 Pope Odyss, iv. 821 The coursers for the 
champaign sports. 1847 Disraeli Tattered i, iv. (1871) 22 
The land.. presents. .achampaign view. 1863 Hawthorne 
Old Home, Recoil. Gifted Worn. (1879) 104 Glimpses of 
chanmaign scenery. 

t Champain. Obs. Also 6 -ine, -ian. [cf. 
F. champagne field, ‘the lower third of the shield ’ 
(Littrd).] 

1 . ffer. A broken or deflected line, sometimes 
on only one side of an ordinary ; it is sometimes 
vaire, sometimes curved or enarched. 

156a Leigh ArmorU (157O 7zhi He beareth a point 
champine, Or, in a fielde Tenne. Who so killeth his 
prisoner (to him humbly yeelding) with his owne hand 


rebateth his honor. Ihid. 79 He beareth party per Lend 
Champian, Argent and Geules. Anything set in triangle 
on this cote, honoureth the same, to a great increase of 
commendation; 1661 Morgan SpJi. Geutiy ii. vii. 78 The 
oint Champain was deservedly due to Simeon and Levi, 
rethren in iniquity, for in their wrath they killed dieir 
prisoners. 1688 R. Holme Armoury t. iiL § 83 He beareth 
Argent a Pale Champaine, or enarched on the De.\ter side, 
Vert. 1708 Kerscv, A Point Champain (in Heraldry) is a 
Mark of Dishonour in the Coat of one that kills a Prisoner 
of War, after he has cry’d Quarter, 

2 . Arch. ‘ Champain Line, iu ornamental carved 
work formed of excavations, is the line paiallel to 
the continuous line, either ascending or descending’ 
(Gwilt). 

Champaua ; form of Savpan, a Chinese boat, 
t Champany. Ohs. Also 6 sliampauie. 
[var. of Champaign; cf. Almaine, Ahnanie fiom 
OF. Alemai^tte, Brittany from Bretagne, etc.] 

? The field (of combat) ; ? the lists; cf. Champ ji.l 

7^1400 Morte Arth. 1822 He killez in the champanyse 
chevalrous knyghttez. 15. . in. Nichols Progr. Q, Elts. III. 
ig6 Sir Henry Lees challenge before the shampanie. 

IlChampart (Janpar). [a. F. champart 'a 
certain portion of the produce received by the 
feudal lord from land held in lease from him’ 
(Littre) ; in ONF. campart‘.~-'L. canipi pars part 
of the field. Du Cange has examples of campi- 
pars, campars, campipartum, campart, -urn, cam- 
partagium, campipartitia, etc., etc.] 

1 . The division of the produce of land ; hence, 
a form of tenure or lease, in which the landloni 
receives a fixed share of the produce; also, a 
charge upon land, consisting of a part of the pro- 
duce. Still in use in the Channel Islands. 

[i^ Britton 11. iL § 4 hies si le seignur del arbre prenge 
autri ees en soen arbre, et il sache a qi il sount, il iert tenuz 
de les rendre, ou de garder les a chaumpart pur la moyte 
des issues taunt cum eus dourrount. transl.fiwt if the 
owner of the tree takes another person’s bees in his tree, 
and knows whose they are, he will be bound to restore 
them, or to keep them upon terms of divided enjoyment for 
half the profit which they shaii produce.] [177S Ash, 
Cheanpart, a part or portion of a large field.] c 1651 in 
Latham Channel Isl, 389 That camparts, likewise be re- 
mitted and abolished. 186a Ibid. in. xvi. 388 The land was 
subject to both tithe and champart, — the latter being a 
payment of every twelfth sheaf of com. 1880 Jersey Weekly 
Press 23 Oct. oft Advocate Baudains . . produced the deed 
. . which did not state that it [the land] owed champart. 

2 . = Champeett 2. (? Only in An^lo-Fr.) 

[zaga Britton i. xxii. § 17 Ausi de nos ministres. .qi avet- 
ount nul pl6 meyntenu a champart ou en autre manere. 
transl. Concerning our officers, .who have maintained any 
plea by champerty or in any other manner.] 

Champed (t/sempt),^/. [f. CJhampp. + 

-bdI.] Chewed vigorously; diiU. pounded, mashed, 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Counir. Farm 56 To apply raw 
Wheat champed or chawed a long time, 1788 Pickeh 
Poems 63 (Jam.) A cog o' champit kail. 1805 A. Scott Ou 
Potatoes Poems 154 (Jam. ) A wally di&h o’ them weel champit. 
t Champed, ppl. a.^ Obs. Sc. champit. [perh. 
f. Champ m sense ‘field, ground’; hence having 
raised figures on a ground of a distinct colour and 
texture ; but perh. connected with prec.] Having 
raised figures ; embossed, diapered. (Jam.) 

X50X Douglas Paf Hon. i. xlvi, Satine figures champit 
wiUi flouris and bewis. 1539 Inv. Roy. Wardr. (1815) 32 
(Jam.) Ane gowneof crammasy velvet, champit likedainmes 
with ane braid pasmeiit of gold. 1573 in Nichols Progr, 
Q. Elis. I. 378 Item, oonestandynge cup, _ the bodiechampt 
and cover partli christall. 1612 hiv. in M‘Kay Hist. 
Kilmarnock^ Ane stand of greine champit cnrteinis. 

Champer^ (tjaempar). [f. Champ v, + -eb i.] 
One who, or a thing which, champs, chews, or 
mashes. In dial, a kitchen tool for mashing 
potatoes, etc. 

1599 Nashe Lent. Sitiffe 25 The foure footed rablement 
of herbagers and grasse champers. 1608 Middleton bZtxd 
World II. ii, I keep champers in my house can shew your 
lordship some pleasure. x6zx Cotgr., Maschewr, a chawer, 
chewer; champer; eater. 1712 Steele No. 431 f 3 
Some Name for these craving Damsels . . Trash-eaters, 
Oatmeal-chewers, Fipe-champecs, Chalk-lickeis. 
Clia’mper 2 . A variant of Champbb : in both 
senses. 

1817 J. Pijckle Clui § 410. 77 The hollows above their 
[coursers’] brows, their champers, narrils, mouths, necks. 
1854 H. MillerFcA. 4 Schm. xiii. (1858) 277 Along the edges 
of their upper beds he struck off a small rude champer. 

Cha’iuper, v. = To Chamber. 

1788 Smeaton in PMl. Trans. LXXIX. 5 The back side 
of the upper end . . being champered or bevllled off. 

'I'Cha'mpertor. Obs. Forms: (4 oliaum- 
pertor), 6 champertour, -paitor, 7 -parter, 
(-pertonr), 7- ohampertor. [a. Anglo-F. cham- 
partmr, in OF. chaniparieor, f. chaviparUr vb., 
f. Champart.] One guilty of champerty. 

[X383 Act 7 Rick, II, XV. § I Des meyntenors des quereles 
& chaumpertors.] c 1500 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 90 Mayu- 
tener of quarels, champertour, enbracer of questis, or other 
comon mysdoers. xs8x Lambarde Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 438 
A Champartour, (hat is to saj( one that mooueth pleas 
or sutes . . at his owne costes, to the end to have part of the 
land or other iing in variance. x668 'Rai.vs Abridgm. 53 
Thou art a common maintainer of Suits, and a Champertor, 
and I will have thee thrown over the Bar next Teime. 18x6 
Edin, Rev. 354 Calling the plaintiff a champertor. 


ChampertoTis (t/m-mpsjtos), a. [f. Cham- 
PAKT + -oL'S.] Of the nature of champeity. 

1641 Answ. Vind. Smectymnnns Ded. 2 This chainpertous 
combination. 1868 J. T. ’Btxisslvh S ales Pers. Prop. (1S84) 
520 Taking .a transfer of an interest in litigation as a security 
IS not champertous. 

Champerty (tjarmpsjti). Forms : 4-5 ebam- 
partie, -tye, 5 chaumpartye, ebampertye, 5-7 
cbampertle, 6-S ebamparty, (7- petrie), 7- 
ebamperty. [Properly champerty ; a deriv. of 
Champart, the ending perh. due to some of the 
Latin forms, or to association with part, party."] 

1 1 . Division of lordship or power, partnership 
in powei. Obs. 

c 1386 CH.tuccR Knight’s T. 1091 Thus may ye seen Jiat 
wysdom ne richesse, Beautee ne sleighte, strengthe, hardy- 
nesse, Ne may with Venus holde champartie [r later MS. 
maken champartie], ffoi as hii list the world than may she 
gye. 

p Lydgate appears to have known the word only from 
Chaucer's phrase above, whichhe misunderstood, and took to 
mean ‘ to hold rivalry or con test, to hold the field against, to 
maintain the struggle, resist’. Some of the 16th c. archaists 
followed Lydgate in his error. 

C1430 Lydc. Min. Poena {1840) 131 Folk whiche . . Dare 
to theyr wyfes be nat contrarye . . Nor withe hem holde ne 
champartye. — Ckron. Troy 11. xvi, They stande full 
assured A^fayne vs all to holde chaumpartye. _ — Bochas 
1. iji, Against the heauen to holden champartie. Ibid. i. 
xviii. 1533 W. Walter Guistardfi Sian, (1597) B ij, Yet 
mought my frail te gainstsuch occasions Makeno champarty, 
nor no great defence. 

2 . Laiv. The illegal proceeding, whereby a party 
not naturally concerned in a suit engages to help 
the plaintiff or defendant to prosecute it, on condi- 
tion that, if it be brought to a successful issue, he 
is to receive a share of the property in dispute. 

a 1329 Sc. Act X Robert I, xxii. § 2 Nec terrain seu 
ajiquam rem aliam capiat, ad Ch^parle, ad defendendum, 
differendum, seu prclougandum jus alteiius extra formam 
juris. 1467 Ord. Worcester lix. in Eng. Guilds (1870) 400 
The attomers. .to execute ther office. . w'out mayntenaunce, 
or champertye. 1495 Act. ii Hen. VII, c. 25 Preamb., 
Unlaufull re teynders, mayntenaunce, embrasyng, champertie 
and corrupcion. 1594 West Symbol, it. § 216 Maintenance 
and champarty m sutra. i6oa Fulbbckb vnd Pt. Parall, 
48 There is no diversitie where a man selleth land depend- 
ing a writ petitorie of the same land, or doe giue it depend- 
ing the wnt ; for in both cases there is Champertie. X755 
Carte Hist. Ettg, IV. 86 note. Sir E. Coke who_ being m 
danger of a prosecution . . for champarty and maintenance 
being a judge. x88x Standard i Aug. 5/2 Champerty is a 
bargain either with the Plaintiff or Defendant to contribu te 
towards the cost of litigation, the price being a share in 
the spoil. x88s Sped, 8 Apr. 459. 

b. An act or case of champerty. 

X450 Pasiott Lett. 107 I. 145 To euquere . . all .. mayn- 
tenaunces, champerties, embraceries . . by hem . . doen. 1750 
Carte AfirA Eng. II. 452 [Tol hear, and detennine of Si 
felonies, conspiracies, champerties, breaches of peace. 

c. fig, A combination for an evil purpose. 

x6x3-s Bf. Hall Contempt. N. 7 . ni. v, A combination 

and hellish champertie in these powers of darknesse. 1645 
Milton Reply Ataw. Divorte Wks. (1847) azi These made 
the cham-party, he contributed the law, and both joined in 
the divinity, xfds H. STUBBE^fi^/^zi If that the Historian 
had not been 01 the champerty, this Passage had been more 
plausible. 

t Cha'mpeTy. Obs. rare-\ [on OF. ^pe 
*champerie, f. OF. ckampier ‘ combattre en champ 
clos ’ late L. type *campicdre, med.L. canipiare, 
Sp. campear to be in the field.] 

Fighting or contending in the lists. 
x6oa Warner Etig. xi. Ixi. 269 Now sound they to 
the lusts . . most hrauely all their Champerie acquite. 

t Champe’strei a, Obs. rare. [a. OF, cham- 
pestre (i ith c, in Littre) '.—ad. L. campestr-eni, f. 
compels field.] Pertaining to the fields, rural. 

1471 Caxton Vitas Pair. 11 Some . . were nygh dwellers 
by citees, and other places in champestres, 

(Cf. Fite champitre a rural fSte.) 
t Cliaiape*striail| a. Ohs, [A variant of 
CampestriaIi, influenced by OF. champestrei] = prec. 

i6ia PasgwiPs Night-Cap (1877) 65 Rurall and champes- 
triall men. 

Champher, obs. variant of Chamber. 
Champhire, -phor, obs. ff. Camphor. 
tCbampian, -ion, o. & In 6 -yon, 

6-8 -ion, -ian. [A variant of Cha^aign, -pain, 
found as an attrib. or adj, form in Ld, Berners, 
early in i6th c., and towards the end of that cen- 
tury also as a sb. ; during the 17th c. it was much 
more frequent in both uses than champagne. 
Champyon, -ion, was the earlier form ; champian 
was peih, assimilated to adjs. and sbs. in -ian.] 

1 , An expanse of level open countiy; a plain 
unbroken by lulls, woods, etc. ; = Champaign i. 

1589 Greene bfenaph. (Arb.) 23 Menaphon looking over 
the champion of Arcadie. x6oi R. Johnson Kiagd. ^ 
Coemnw, (1603) 109 It hath larger diampians than Lyguria. 
x6ii Bible Dent. xi. 30 The Canaanites, which dwell in 
the chanmion. a 1687 Petty Pol, A rtlh. (1^) 14 If it were 
a plain Cham{>ion. 1699 Damfier Vty. IL i. ii. 19 With 
some gentle risings, that make it a fine pleasant champian. 

2. (without pi. or article) as a species of land 
or landscape ; = Champaign 2. 

X573 Tusser Hit^, (1878) 16 In woodland, in Champion, 
Citie, or towne. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N, ii, v, 173 Daylight 
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and champian discouers not more. 1633 Holcroit Pro- 
copius II. 39 Finding all open champian about the Towns 
there. 170a W. J. tr. Bruyris Voy, Levant i. i The Country 
round about is all Champian. 

3 . (with fhe\ without //.) The level open coun- 
tryj as distinct from the mountains or woods, or 
the town ; = Champaign- 3. 

1579 Gossou Abtise 11841) 20 They that never went 
out of the champion in Brabant will hardly conceive what 
rocks are in Germany. 1700 Sm H. Chauncv Hist. He^ 
fordsh, 11826) I. 59 Henxworth is seated in the Champion 
upon a rising Ground. 1704 Swift Battle Bks, (175°) 32 
They cackle loud and Hotter o'er the Champian. 

4 . The open unenclosed land as distinguished 
from that partitioned into fields ; the moor, fell, 
or down on the top of a hill ; land held in common ; 
a large common ;= Champaign- 4. 

x6ii CoTCS., Meze, an'i'ntilled wast, or champian, wherein 
many seuerall mens cattell runne. 1669 -Wobudcc Syst. 
Agric. (16811 13 Advantages, that Snclosure yields, above 
the Champion and Field-Land. 

b. transf. A farmer of such land. 

X573TUSSER Hush. 11878) 34 New fermer may enter (as 
champions say) on all that is fallow, at Lent ladie day. 

5 . The level open country as the chief scene of 
military operations ; = Champaign 5. 

XS79 Fenton Guicciard. ii. (iMp) 8s After the King was 
entred, he dispersed his men of wane into the champion. 
1658 Lennaro tr. C/iarron's IPisd. ni. iii. § 35 (1670) ^77 
The plain Champion is good for the Cavalry, 
b. Hence, A field of battle ; the ' field ’. 
ri6ix Chapman // rW xii. 29 The dusty champian, where 
many a helm and shield . . were strew'd. 1627 Drayton 
A^tceurt 87 And many a noble Gentleman that day. 
Weltring in gore, on the wilde Champion lay. 1640 Gent 
Knave in Gr. n. i, One of us twaine, or both. .On this cold 
earth, this very Champion, shall Offer up a crimson sacri- 
fice of his most precious blood. 

6. A 'field’ of inquiry, study, etc. 

1596 Spenser State Jrel. 26 The abuses of customes ; in 
which, mee seemes, you have a faire champian layde open 
unto you. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xii. § 5. 
136 To expatiate a little into a Champian and Field of 
matter. 

B. adj. (or aitrib, use of ji.) 

1 . Of the nature of a champaign ; level and open ; 
= Champaign a. a. 

X523 Ld. Berners Frohs. I. xviii, 22 There about was some 
champyon countrey, with come and medowes. 1577 B. 
Googe HereshacKs Hush, (138S) 8 b, A holsome place . . some 
part of it champion, some hilly. 1633 R Fletcher Pise. 
Eel. I. i, And change his mountains to a champion lea. 
i«6 Bailey /T oiwcA. Did. 555 In champion countries. 

2 . Jtz- Level, equal. 

x6^ Fuller Holy Prof. Si. in.xxv. 233 That all Offices 
should be made champian for their profits, none higher than 
other. 

+ 3 . Agric. Of land : Unenclosed, common, as 
distinct from ‘several’ or 'enclosed*. Obs, 

[15x3 Fitzherb. Hush. 8 68 To kepe. .the damme at harde 
meate in the house, as they vse in the playne champyon 
countrey.) X580 Tusser Hush. (1878) 50 Good land that is 
seuerall, crops mayhauethre^ in champion countrie it may 
not so bee. x6xi Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. (1678) 8/1 
Here champion, there inclosed. lyasBRAOLnyi^Am. Did., 
Iwhsurts generally maintain treble the Number of In- 
habitants, or more, than the Champion Ground. X737-SX 
Chambers Cycl., C&as/ipion, or rather champain-Lands, 
are lands not inclosed. 

b. Of or pertaining to unenclosed land. 

1380 Tusser Hush. (1878) 2 Of Champion husbandrie now 
doo 1 write. 

Champian, -pine, ohs. ff. Champatn. 
Champignon, -pinion (tj^ifipi nion, J^m-). 
Also 6 ?ohAnipion, 7-8 oham-, oampiniou, 8 
-pignion. (a. Fr. champigtion (14th c. in Littre) 
L. t3rpe *campinidn-em. OF. had champtgiteul 
= It. catnpignmlo L. type ^campimlitts. Both 
forms appear to be derivatives of canip-us field, 
open country, but their structure is not clear.] 

A name applied originally (as in French) to 
fungi, or mushrooms genetally; in iSth c. to 
edible mushrooms, esp. Agarims campestris ; but, 
subsequently, restricted to the Fairy Ring Agaric 
(A. Oreades\ 

1578 'Im'B.Dodoens 1. li. 6 "Venemous Champions or Tode 
Etooles. 1657 Tomlinson Renotis Disp. 258 Scarce an in- 
veterate tree but some kind of campinion adheres thereunto. 
x68x T. Dineley Jml. Tour Irel. in Trans. Kilkemiy 
Archseol.^ Soc. Ser. 11. I. 179 Mushrooms, toadstooles, or 
champiuions are in great number good and fair, a 1700 
Dbvden fj.) He viler friends with doubtful mushrooms 
treats. Secure for yom himself champignons eats. 17^ Phil. 
Trews, XXVI. 78 The Champlnion or Toad-stool. 1743 
Watson in Phil. Tram. XLIl. 601 Although many Species 
of Mushrooms are eatable . . the Gardeners only propagate 
that Sort with red Gills, called, by way of Excellence, 
Champignon, a Name given by the French to all sorts of 
Mushrooms, xyfia Hudson Flor. Angl., Agaricus Oreades, 
^ampignion. *77S J- LiCHTrooT^/(W'«i'(r<?/. (1777) II. loai 
Champignion or Fairy Agaric. X794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot, xxxu. 501 The Champignon or common eatable Mu^- 
room. xto7 Wollaston m Phil. Trans. XCVII. 137 The 
broadest rings that I have seen were those of the common 
mushroom^ [Ag. campestris) ; the narrowest . . are those of 
champignon (j^, oreades^ of Dr. Withering), 2832 Veg. 
Subst. Food 334 The champignon . . grows on more moist 
land than the, .muUiroom. 

Cha-mplae, var. Champaign, -ain, Champian. 
1600 Bible (Douay) Zeeih. vii. 7 Toward the South, and in 
the champine. 


Cliampiilg (tJiE'mpiq), vbl. jAI [f. Champ v. 
-h-ingI.] The action of the vb. Champ ; chewing 
with vigorous action, mashing. 

1592 Lyly Mydas iv. iii. 49 Give mee a pastie for a parke 
..then shaft see a notable champing. 1714 Mandcville 
Fab. Bees (1725) 1. 162 This little bit, after much chomping 
and chewing . . goes down with him like chop’d hay. 1837 
Livingstone Trav. -xs. 268 When eating, they [alligators] 
make a loud champing noise. X863 J. L. W. By-pyme Days 
9 The beating, or, as it was called, the ‘ champin’ of the 
potatoes was a work of strength. 2882 igih Cent. No. 69. 
738 He. .heard the champing of the hits. 

+ f!hn.-tri piwg , vbl. sb‘^ Obs. -= SHAMPOOING. 
2698 HanbSloane in Pltil. 7V««r._XX. 462 A kind of 
Instrument, called, in China, a Champing Instrument. Its 
use is to be rub'd or roul'd over the Muscular Flesh. 1782-3 
W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 262 Nor is this operation of 
champing, .only practised after bathing. 

Clia'iiimilg, ppl. a. That champs. 

2647 H. iSoRE Sotig of Soul I. n. xc, Corvino straight 
foam'd like his champing jade. 

Cliailipioil (tjte'mpisn), sb?- Forms: 3-4 
chajnpiuja, 4-5 champioun, (chaumpion, -yon, 
-youn, scaumpioun, sobampion, 5-6 cham- 
pyon), 4- champion. [ME. thampiun, -on, a. 
OF. champiun. -o)i(_=Vx. cainpio, -on, Sp. campion, 
-eon, Pg. campiao, -eao, It. campionc) late L. 
canlpio, -dnem combatant in the campus or arena, 
professed fighter, f. L. campus field of athletic or 
military exercise, place of combat, lists : see 
Camp rd.i and sb.^ 

Cantpio was formed on campus, like iabellio ‘ scrivener ’ 
on tahella ‘ written deed'. Isidore has ‘ campiones gladia- 
tores, pujgnatores ’ ; J oh. de Janua ‘ casnpio, gladiator, vel in 
campo duellum exercens*; see Du Cange. ME. had also 
the doublet Campion from northern Fr., and see Kemp sh.] 

1 . A fighting man, a combatant ; a btont fighter, 
a man of valour. Also jig. 

ai22SAmr. R. 236 Heo weren itented, & Jimuh be ten- 
taciuns ipreoued to treowe champiuns. a 2300 Have/oh 1007 
With hem com mani chanbioun. Ihid, 2015 Champiouns, 
and staike laddes. e 1400 Gamely n 203 A champioun is in 
Jie place ^at hath i-wrougt me sorwe. c 2440 Promp. Part). 
60 Campyom or diampyon, athleta, pugtl, cainpio, 1^49 
Coverdale Erasm. Par. i Cor. ix. 26 Nor play I the champion 
as some do, which for their pastime with their handes do 
beate the ayre. xggi Spiaks. xHeu. VI, iii. iv. 19 A stouter 
Champion neuer handled Sword. 2610 Guillim Heraldry 
III. xiv. (1660) 176 The Boare. .is counted the most absolute 
Champion amongst beasts. 2862 Stanley Jem. Ch. (1877) I, 
xii. 224 The chanmion ..who won the ancient fortress. 

2 . One who ngh.ls on behalf of another, or on 
behalf of any cause. tecAn. One who ' does battle ’ 
for another in ‘wager of battle’, a duel, or the like. 

[2292 Britton 1. xxiii. $ 15 Et ausi en totes battles de 
champiouns.] r 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (t8io) 31 Or fynd 
a nober man To fight with Colibrant, bat was has champion. 
1393 Langl. P, pi. C. XXI. 104 3oure champion chiualer, 
chief knyght of 30W alle, ^elt hym recreaunt rennyiige. 
2494 Fabyan VI. ceix. 222 This Gunylda was falsely accused 
of spowsebrech, for tryall wherof shetvas put to her cham- 
pion. <2x577 Sir T, Smith Comuvw. Eng, (1609) 104 The 
parties must eithei themselues in person, or else finde 
other for them, who be called in our law Champions, or 
Campions. 26x2 Bible i Sam. xvU. 51 When the Philistines 
sawe their champion was dead_, they fled. 2669 Pefys Diary 
4 Mar., The Duke of Buckingham did bid Holmes, his 
champian. .go to him to do the business. 2768 Blackstone 
Comm. HI. 340. 2820 Scott Ivasthoe xxvii, God will raise 
me up a champiou. 

b. Also, one who fights in ‘wager of battle ’ in 
his own cause. 

2593 Shaks Rich. II, i. ii. 5 The Champions are prepared, 
and stay for nothing but his Maiesties approach. _ 2672 
Cowel’s Interpr. s.y., In the Common Law, it [champion] is 
taken no less for him that tryeth the Combat in his own 
case, than for him that fighteth in the Quarrel or Place of 
another. 

e. Champion of the king, or queen, of the realm 
or England ; (see quots.). 

2672 Camel's Did., Champion of iJte King, His Office is 
at the Coronation of our Kings, when the King is at Dinner, 
to ride armed into Westminster-hall, and by a Herald make 
a Challenge, That if any Person shall deny the Kings Title 
to the_ Crown, he is there ready to defend it ; which done, 
the King drinks to him, and sends him a gilt Cup with a 
cover full of Wine, which he hath for his Fee. This Office 
ever since the Coronation of Richard the Second, hath con- 
tinued in the Family of the Dymockes. 1685 Acc. Corona- 
tion in Land, Gaz. No. 2028 A The Kings Champion, .per- 
formed the usual Ceremony of the Challenge. 2709 Steele 
Toiler ISo, 17 ir 2 Just such a great Action as that of the 
Champion's on a Coronation Day. 2724 in Lmid. Gaz. N o. 
3M0/8. 2832 Scott Red^untlet ch. xviii. note, 

3 . Jig, and transf One who in any kind of con- 
test or conflict acts as the acknowledged defender 
of a person, cause, or side ; one who stoutly main- 
tains any cause. (The literal sense is sometimes 
distinctly in view, sometimes out of sight.) 

a 23oo_ Cursor M. 18651 Sua did iesus, vr champiun [». r. 
scaumpioun], ]Jof he lai ded for vr ranscun. 238 . Wyclif 
Sel. IVks. III. 289 Strong schampions and pileris of holy 
chirche. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 430/4 God fader . . gafe 
& hetoke the sayd kyng champyon or defifensour of the 
feythe._ 2584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. 11. i. 15 Bodin the 
champion of witchmongen.. 2^3 Shaks. Rich. II, i. ii. 43 
To heauen, the widdowes Champion, e 1665 Mrs. Hutchin- 
son Mem. Col, Hutchinson (1846) 25 He hated persecution 
for religion, and was alway-s a champion for all religious 
people against all their great oppressors. 2751 Johnson 
RambL No, 144 v 8 No other qualification for a champion 
of contioversy. 1806 Med, JmlJISK. 544 The great cham- 


pion of vaccination. 2841-44 Emerson Ess. Heroism Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . no Human virtue demands her champions and 
martyrs. 2852 Robertson Serin, Ser. 11. i. (1864) 10 He 
never was the champion of a class, because He was the 
champion of Humanity. 

4 . He who holds the first place in prize-fighting, 
rowing, walking, or other trial of strength or 
skill ; one who has defeated all opponents, and is 
open to contend with any new competitor. 

2825 [implied in Chamfionship]. 1840 G. C. Boase in 
Did. Nat. Biog. IX. 331/2 On 26 Oct. 1840 he heat John 
Leechman, knouii as Biassey . . and was hailed ' champion 
of England ’. 2887 Ibid, IX. 332/1 A subscription had been 
raised to purchase a ‘ champion’s belt ’. 2879 Sat, Rev. 

13 Sept. 325 Gold medals , . were won by the champion and 
championess. 

b. transf. The animal, plant, etc., which obtains 
the first prize in a general competition ; also 
applied to a variety of vegetable, fruit, etc., for 
which the first excellence is claimed; e.g. to a 
vaiiety of potato. 

[<i 184s Hood Decl. Chivalry iv,_ Bold Sidney, and his 
kidney — nay, Those 'early champions’ — what are they?] 
x88o Social Notes so Nov. 246/2 Five tons of Scotch Cham- 
pions. 2882 Garden 4 Feb. 79/1 Avast stole of Potatoes — 
Champions, sir ; Champions ! 

6 . attrib. a. Acting as champion, b. That has 
defeated all competitors, as champion boxer, punter, 
sculler, walker, c. Hence, Of the first class, excel- 
ling all others, as champion pease, ttuttips,etz. 

2820 Scott Ivanhoe xxxix, The office of Champion De- 
fender had devolved, not on a Preceptor, hut on a Com- 
panion of the Order. x86o Sharpe Hist. Ep>pi xi. (L.) The 
case of the champion fighting-cock. 2880 W. Cornw, Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Champion lode, a large vein of metal. x886 
must. Loud. News 16 Jan. 71 Mr. Warton, the champion 
‘ blocker ' of the late Parliament. 2887 Diet. Nat. Biog. 
IX. 331/1 Benjamin Gaunt (2815-1861), champion pugilist. 
6 . Comb., as champion-like adj. 

1633 Ford Lovds Sacr, i. ii. He undertook Most champion- 
like, to win the prize at tilt. 1836 G. S. Faber 
Ilusenbeth 44 Let us hear his champion-depute in continu- 
ation. 

Champion, sb.^ and a. : see Champian. 
Champion (tjse-mpisn), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
f 1 . To challenge to a contest ; to bid defiance 
to. rare. Ohs. 

2605 Shaks. iii. i. 72 The Seedes of Banquo Kings. 
Rather then so, come Fate into the Lyst, A^d champion 
me to th'vtterance. xSai Byron Juan rv. xiiii. She stood 
as one who champion'd human fears. 

2 . To fight for ; to defend or protect as cliam- 
pion. 

[Not in Todd 1B18, or earlier diets.] 1820 Scott Ivanhoe 
xxxix, Championed or unchampioned, thou dlest by the 
stake and fagot. 2839-40 W, Irving Wolferds R, (1855) 279 
Who ever . championed them [dames] moie gallantly in 
the chivalrous tilts of the Vivarambla ? 

fig. To maintain the cause of, stand up for, 
uphold, support, back, defend, advocate. 

x8^ H. Rogers Ess. I ii, 77 His nature . . prompted him 
to champion any cause in which justice had been outraged 
or innocence wronged. i86x Dickens Lett. (i88o) II. 240 
The idea must be championed, however much against hope. 
2863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. thar. xvi. 402_If a friend be 
in adversity, Gratiano will champion him with good words 
and deeds. 

4 . To make a champion of. rare. 
x886 Spurgeon Treas, Dan, Ps. cxlii. 7 They . . crowned 
him, and championed him. 

Hence Cha'mpioxiing ppl. a. 

2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. xi. The championing little wife. 

Champion, obs. f. Campion, and ? Champignon. 
Championage. nonce-wd. [see -age.] = 
Championship. 

2885 R. Burton in Academy i Aug. 69/1 Championage, 
when the wariior . . sallies forth to ‘ renown it and gams 
glory by slaying one adversary or moie. 

Championess (tjas-mpianes). [f. Champion 
sb. -I- -Bss^ A female champion. 

2596 Sfenser F. Q. hi. xii. 41 Then laid the noble cham- 
pionesse stiong bond upon th’enchaunter. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso II. cviii, The Cbampionesse he thought he saw and 
knew. 2624 Heywood GwicUk. ii. 75 Calliope, .the cham- 
pionesse that defends tlie Standard of the Muses. 1728 
Daily Post 7 July, This present Monday, being the 7th of 
October, will be a complete Boxing Match between the 
two following Championesses. 1873 0 . Ren. 287 Th® - - 
ablest championess or ‘ the Rights of woman Maiy Woll- 
stonecraft. 1883 Pall Mall G. i Sept. 10/2 Archery in Wilt- 
shire. Mrs. Eyre Hussey is the championess of the year . . 
Mr. Clarke being the champion. 

Championize (tjse-mpianaiz), rare, [see 
-IZB. Cf. It. campioneggiare (Florio).] 
tl. intr. To play the champion. Obs. 

2598 Sylvester i?« 5 <i!ri<iif ii. iii. Vocation, With a Blunted 
blade. To Championize under a Tented shade As at your 
Tourneys. 2637 Heywood Dial. Man-hater Wks. 1874 VI. 
190 To championise and wrestle. _ 

2 . trans. To act as champion of. 

2840 Agn. Strickland Queens Eng, III. 48 Louis duke of 
Orleans, .undertook to championize her wrongs. 

Hence CMa'mpionism nonce-wd., action of 
championing ; professed championship. 

2^7 Academy 10 Mar. 206 Matthew Arnold’s championism 
of Falkland . . is just and excellent, 

Clia'mpionless, a. Without a champion, 

2864 Burton Scot Ahr, I. i. 51 Louis XI is by no means 
championless. 



CHAirCE. 


CHAMPIOE-SHIP. 
Champiousliip (ijs'mpisnjip), [f, Chaufion 

+ -SHIP.] 

1 . The position or office of a champion; the 
acting as champion of \ advocacy, defence. 

1840 Hood Up Rhine ^2^ Markham’s extempore champion- 
ship of the tw elve tribes. 1869 Seeley Ess. Lect. i. 7 
Oesar's championship of the provincials. 1876 Mozlly 
Unw. Semi. i. 12 The most disinterested of conceivable 
championships, the championship of the theory of persecu- 
tion without the advantage of the fact, which is now no 
longer possible. 

2. iHe position of ‘champion’, conqueror, or 
superior in any contest or trial. 

i&S Hone Every-day Bk. I. 427 A modem pugilist would 
call this a set-to for the championship. 1887 G. (1 Boase 
in Diet. Nat. Biog. IX. 332/1 He. .met Bendigo, .on g Sept. 
184s, and. .contested for 200/. and the championship, 
b. attrib, 

. J- Heath Croquet-Player 93 The championship meet- 

ing . . when ‘ The Championship of Croquet ’ . . is competed 
for. 1881 Echo 17 Jan. 4/2 The Championship Billiard 
Match. .Quickest time on record in a championship match. 

Champit, variant of Champed a.'- Obs. em- 
bossed. 

Cbampldii. nonce-'wd. (Cf. hrmifkin.') 

1653 Brome Mad Coup. i. i. Wks. 1873 I. 13 Did it tell it 
Kinseman that it is got with Champldn. 

Champoo, obs. form of Shampoo. 

CHa'mpy, «. Sc. [f. Champ sb.^ or a.-f-T.] 
Broken up and miry, by trampling of beasts, etc. 
1S44 Chamh. Jml. II. 3SS A champy waggon-way. 
CnaxHUP, obs. form of Chambeb. 

Chan, Chantaioun, Chanbur, obs. ff. Khah, 
Champion, Chambeb. 

Chance (tjans), sL Forms ; 3 cheauca, 3-4 
olieatinoe,4 .Sf.ehanss, 3-y eliaxmee,4cliaimsC©, 
chanse, 4-5 chawnoe, 4-6 chans, 4- chance. 
[ME. chea{ii) 7 ue, a. OF. cheaiice (=Pr. casensa, 
It. cadensa ) late L. cadentia falling, f. cadeitt- 
falling, pr. pple. of cad-ere to fall : cf Cadence.] 

1 . The falling out or happening of events ; the 
way in which things, fall out ; fortune ; case. 

1297 R. Glouc (1724) 46s To come . . to helpe is moder, 
that was her ofte in feble chaunce. a 1300 Cursor M, 10690 
pe biscop J»am pe chauns tald, Qui he did pam semhled be. 
1528 More iv. Wks. 273/1 As he would haue made 
yf contrary choyse, if he had foresene in them the contrary 
chaunce. iSjx-o Rosinson tr. More's Utop. 8g If chaunce be 
that . . the stoore increase. 1870 Bryant Iliad xviii. 388 
The chance Qfyis.x Is equal, and the slayer oft is slain. 

b. A happening or occurrence of things in a 
particular way ; a casual or fortuitous circum- 
stance ; =Accident I b. 

137s Barbour Bruce xx. 58 Fesnyng of ftendschip and of 
pess. That nenir for na chanss suld cess. iS- ■ Cokwolds 
Daunce 103 in Hazl, E. P. P. I. 43 That was thrujht a 
chans. j6n Bible 1 Sam, vL 9 It was a chance that hap- 
pened to vs. 1614 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth § 18 It is 
a chance, if ever nches were good to any. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
TiNEAU Doom * Lugg. n. i. 5 'Tis a curious chance that the 
looms should be all four quiet. 1884 Church Bacon 112 It 
was a chance that the late Chief-Justice and his wife . . did 
not meet on the road. 

2. (with pi.) A matter which falls out or 
happens ; a fortuitous event or ocoirrence ; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance ; = Acci- 
dent I a, c. arch. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 28055 Man! sinful chances pat mai fall. 
CR^poBe&ei 2494 Alhis cheances that he hadde By Tywesdai 
hi come. 1460 Pol. Rel. (j. L, Poems (1866) 199 If pou wolt 
. -charite kepe in eche chaunce. xfiag More in Four C. 
Eng. Lett, la There shall no poore neighbour of mine here 
no losse by any chance happened in my house. 1549 Bk. 
Com. Prayer,^ Communion, All the changes and chances of 
this mortal life. 1671 Milton Samson 656 The hearing 
well of all calamities, All chances incident to roan’s frail life. 
1709 Strype. 4 »w. Ref. 1 . xxxii. 230 A lamentable chance 
happened. Sir Tho. Finch . . taking ship at Rye . . [was] 
lost with the ship. 1859 'Tennyson Enid 1658 Ye surely 
have endured Strange chances. 

1 3 , That which befalls a person ; (one’s) hap, 
fortune, luck, lot. Obs. or arch. 

1297 R- Glouc. {1724) 14 Hym poujte pe ymage in hys 
smp tolde hym hys cheance. c 1374 Chaucer Anel, ^ A rc. 
MS My destinye or chaunce. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 
Coloss. L 3 It hath not yet hitherto been my chaunce to see 
you._ j6oi Shaks. Tktwf. N, in. iv. 177 If it be thy chance 
to kill me. 1674 Playford Skill Mus, 1. xi. 53 It was my 
chance lately to be in company with three Gentlemen, 
b. in the game of Hazard. 
c 13M Chaucer Pard. T. 325 Seuene is my chaunce, and 
tlwn is cynk and treye. 

4 . An opportunity that comes in any one’s way. 
(Often passing into sense 5.) 
tM7 R. GLOua (1724) 468 The king let Henri is sone, as 
Ood aef the cheaunce, Lowis dojter spousi. 1611 Shaics. 
Cymo.v, iv. 132, 1 That haue this Golden chance, and know 
not why. 1723 N. Robinson Th, Physick 254 The Cholera 
. ■ gives the Patient scarce a single Chance foi his Life, if 
mose Symptoms are not speedily mitigated. 1774 Burke 
(1844) I. 470 A change of climate is his only chance, 
*843 Carlyle /Virf ^ Pr. (18581 250 Thou hadst one chance, 
thou wilt never have another. 1869 J. Martiheau Ess, II. 

3 Hitherto the moral sciences have had no fair chance. 
*883 Standard 3 Aug. 6/5 The second half of his innings 
was disfigured by two chances. 1883 Lloyd Ebh ^ FI. II. 
This 15 the second chance Milly’s thrown away, 

6. A possibility or probability of anything hap- 
pening; as distinct from a certainty: often in 
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plural, with a number expressed, b. Math.= 
Pbobabilitt ; so also theory or doctrine ofchances. 

1778 T. Jones H oyle's Games Impr. 153, 1 would know how 
many Chances there are upon 2 Dice . - The Answer is 36. 
1785 Reio Int. Powers 626 The doctrine of chances is a 
branch of mathematics little more than an hundred years 
old, 1841-4 Emerson Ess. xix. Wks. (Bohni I. 239 Unless 
the c^nces are a hundred to one that he will cut and har- 
vest it. 1848 M acaulay / ftr/. Eng. I. 215 There was no 
chance that . .the scheme . . would be supported by a majority. 
1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. L 7 The chances against any given 
grain reaching the pistil of another flower are immense. 

6. Absence of design or assignable cause, for- 
tuity ; often itself spoken of as the cause or deter- 
miner of events, which appear to happen without 
the intervention of law, ordinary causation, or 
providence; = Accident 2. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W- 1531) 144 b, In cases of chaunce 
OT vncertajjrnty. isfiz J.BEU.Haddon‘sAttsw Osor. xtoh, 
Those whiche . . doe committe the successes of thynges to 
happe hazard, and hlynd chaunce. 1641 Brome fov, Creiv 

11. Wks. 1873 111. 389, I ha’ not so much Wealth to weigh 
me down, Nor so little (I thank Chance) as to daunce naked, 
zjza Wollaston Relig. Nat.v. 83 Chance seems to be only 
a term, by which we express our ignorance of the cause of 
any thing. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xii. g 2 (1819) 198 A 
Mnformation so happy was not the gift of chance. 184X-4 
Emerson Ess. xiv. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 183 The ancients, struck 
with this irreducibleness of the elements of human life to 
calculation, exalted Chance into a divinity. X846 Mill 
Logic III, xvii. g 2 It is incorrect to say that any phenomenon 
IS produced by chance ; hut we may say that two or more 
phenomena are conj oined by chance . . meaning that they are 
m no way related through causation. 

II. Phrases. 

7 . By chance : a. As it fells or fell out ; without 
design ; casually, accidentally, incidentally, haply. 

c 13x3 Shoreham 60 And jef the man other that wyf By 
cheaunce doumbe were, c X400 Desir. Troy 108 Pelleus . . 
hade a w3^e . . Tetyda ^e heght : Pes gret in fere gamyn 
gate hom betwene, Achilles, by chaunce. Coverdale 

2 Sam. i. 6, I came by chaunce vnto mount ^Ihoa. 1339 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xxiv. 4 Encountred me upon the 
seM by chaunce. XS71 Ascbam Scholem. ri. fArb.) 122 Not 
obiter and bichance, but purposelie. 1383 Stubbes 
Abus. II. S3 Sometime by chance a blind man may catch a 
hare. 17x1 Addison Speet, No. 126 p 8 If by chance the 
Coachmw stopped at a_ wrong Place, 1873 H. E. Man- 
ning- Mission H. Ghost 2 . 41 Some book that you picked 
up, as you say, by chance. 

f b. Perchance, perhaps, maybe. Obs. 

2326 Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531' 6 b, Thou mayst lese 
thy goodes . . and also by chaunce the helth of thy body, 
t c. At random, anyhow. Ohs. 
zfA^ Sturmy Mariners Mag. 1. 1. 29 From the given Point 
C, to the Line AB, draw a Line by chance. 
t8. In, through, with chance : = by chance 
see 7 a). Of chance : (a.) = by chance (7 a) ; 
b.) =on the chance (10). Obs. 
azjao Cursor M.^qz If bis ahut be stoln in [Fair/, wif] 
chanse. Hdd, 7171 Thom chance he fand an asshan. Ibid, 
1314 (Fairf.) Cayme he sloghe wi> [Trin. hi] chance. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 50 per fader & pei 0 chance to- 
mder gan mete. Ibid. 207 pe kyng. .atires him gode nanie 
Tille Inglond, ochance to 'wynne it with maistrie. 

t 9 . Ibr any chance-, for anything that might 
happen, in any event, anyhow, ever. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2.^5 (GStt.) Seldom was for ani chance 
Englis tong preched m france. Ibid. 5575 (Fairf.) May na 
mon for nankin chaunce for-do pat lordes pumyaunce. 

10 . On the chance : acting on the chance or pos- 
sibility {of ox that . . .) ; see sense 5, 

U. To take one's chance : a. to take what may 
befall one, submit to whatever may happen ; to 
‘risk it’. So i'fe staid to one's chance {obs.). 
b. To seize one’s opportunity (see 4). 
a 1300 Land Cakaygne 184 in E.E.P. (1862) 161 Ye stond 
to yure cheance. c 1323 Lai le Freine 107 Me is best take 
mi chaunce. 1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 86 Wishing rather 
to stande to thy chaunce, than to fee choyce of any other. 
XS 9 S Shaks. John i. i. 151 Brother, take you my land, He 
take my chance. 1396 — Merck. V. ii. i. 38 You must take 
your chance. i6xx — Cymb, iv. u. 382 Wilt take thy chance 
with me? 1791 Smeatoh Edystone L. § 98 To take the 
chance of the morning’s tide. _ 1847 Tennyson Princ, m. 
127 We had limed ourselves With open eyes, and we must 
take the chance. 

12 . The main chaiue-. +0. The chief or para- 
mount issue, the most important eventuality. Obs. 
b. That which is of chief importance ; now esp. 
the chance of enriching oneself or of getting gain, 
one’s own interests ; in such phrases as to mind, 
provide for, have an eye to the main chance, 
(A cant phrase in 1699, and still partaking of that 
character. Perhaps from the game of Hazard-. 
see further under Maih.) 

1370 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 104 Either content yourself with 
my choice, or lette mee stande to the maine chaunce. 1397 
Shaks. a Hen. IV, rn. i. 83 A man may prophecie With a 
neere ayme, of the maine chance of things. As yet not come 
to Life, c 1645 Howell (6 Jan. 1025), [Bacon) scarce 
left any money, .which did argue no great wisdom, it being 
. . a property of a wise man to provide for the main 
chance, a z6yj J. Harrington Syst. Politics x. 312 The 
Master, .that either keeps himself up to his antient bounds, 
or increases his Stock, looks very well to the main chance. 
1699 B- R- CoMt. Crew, s.v. Eye, Tis good to have an 

Eye to the main Chance, 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1 . 79 
Bubalion . . thinks himself wise, and passeth for one that 
minds the main chance. 1832 Macaulay Burghley, Ess. 
(1854) 22i/a He had ..a constant eye to the main chance. 


13 . To stand a 'good, fair) chance : see Stand. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. xo8 He . . hardly stood a 
chance of becoming a beggar. 1883 Month. Exam. 12 Nov. 
S/t The Ministry.. stand a good chance of seeing them- 
.sclves reduced to insignificance. 

B. attrib. or as adj. That occurs or is by 
chance ; happening to be such ; casual, incidental. 
(Often unnecessarily hyphened.) 

1676 blanch. Crt. Leet Rec, (1888) VI. 15 John Sherdley 
Butcher for sellinge of two chance cowes vLi. viiirf. xyaa 
(1884)18 My Dealings were,. not by a Shop 
or Chance Trade, 1727 Swift IVkcU passed in Loud. \%s. 
WSS III. >• 179 There were five chance auditors. 2833 Ht. 
Martineau Tale of Tyne i. 2 The chance amusements of 
former days, i860 W. Collins tVom, in White ni. i. 427, 

I parted with my chance companion. 18M Isab. Saxon 
S irs. Golden Gate 181 Chance gains. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ 
FI. II. 77 A chance paragraph in a book. 

O. as adv. By chance, perchance, haply, arch. 

(In some of the examples chance may be a verb.) 

XS93 Marocats ext. so, I may chance of these and more 
leave a deeper print. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 12 It 
may chance cost some of us our fives. 1704 Swift Bait, 
Bks. (1711) 265 If chance her Geese be scatter’d over the 
Common. 181S Byron Ch. Haroldvt. Ixvii, While, chance, 
some scatter'd water-lily sails. 1849 Lowell Biglow P. 
Poet. Wks. (1879} 167 Lest some mischief may chance befall 
them. 

B. in comb., usually in attrib. or adv. relation 
(cf. B\ = by chance, casual, -ly ; as chame-comer, 
-hit, -hurt, -shot; chance-dropped, -meeting, -poised, 
-tavelled, -sown, -taken, -wen, ppl. adj's. ; also 
dLance-bairn, -child, an illegi tima te child ; 
chance lot, a lot (of land or other commodity) 
constituted not by design, but as an incident of 
other operations ; chance-wise adv., by chance, 
casually. See also Chance-medley. 

1863 Atkinson Danly Provinc., *‘Chance-baim, an ille- 
gitimate child. 183B Dickens O. Twist v, No *chance- 
child was he, for he could trace his genealogy all the way 
back to his parents, xjxs Addison Sped. No. 131 r 8 A 
man . . does not care for sacrificing an Afternoon to every 
‘ Chance-comer. 183a Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 77 A variety 
of species may , , thrive there and then perish, and be 
followed by other chance-comers like themselves. *887 
Sables Life 4 Labour 153 By some ''chance-correct reply. 
1833 Talfourd Ion i. i, Liberal words ''chance-dropped. 
i88s_W. B. Beam Poet's Harv. Honie 36 Ears .. ''Chance- 
hearing that fate-laden song. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxxvii, Jeanie's last ''ch.mce-hit. .obliterated the ill impres- 
sion which had arisen from the first. 171X StiArTEsa, 
Charact.Iy.qy]) II.42oA*chance-hurt? on accident against 
tho^ht, or intention ? 1888 Scotsman 8 Feb. 3/6 ''Chance- 
lot Feus, convenient to Cars and N.B, and Cal, Railwaj'. 
1649 Dbumm.^ of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks, (1711) lao 
Imarfnary cities raised in the sky by 'chance-meeting 
clouds. 2667 Denham Direct. Paint, i, xii. 32 A "chance- 
shot sooner took him. 1810 Scort Lady o/Z. n. xix, No 
sapling, *cbance-sown by the fountain. 1830 Kinglake 
Eoihen 293 He lets him rave for a season, but all "chance- 
wise, of people, and things once dear. x86x Wheat 4 Tares 
388 If I died, sir, I should not like her to hear of it 

I cbance-wise, 1887 Proctor Chance ^ Luck i6a (Ireed for 

"chance-won wealth. , 

Chance (tjuns), v. Forms: 4-6 chaunce, 
chaunse, 4-7 dhanse, 6- chance, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To come about by chance ; to happen, 
occur, fell out, come to pass. 

a. with the event as subject, expressed either by 
a sb. preceding the verb, or by a clause following 
it, the verb being then preceded by it, as ‘It 
chanced that I saw ’. arch. 

*393 Gower Conf, III. 163 Flaterie passeth alle . . For 
upon thilke Jot it chaunceth To be beloved now a day. 
C1400 Desir, Troy 13777 When Troylus..was tumyt to 
ground By Achilles, as chaunset of [tat choise kyng. 1326 
Tindale Mark ii 23 It chaunced that he went thorowe the 
come feldes. 1333 Coverdale Phil. i. 10 Y* same shal 
chaunce to my Saluacion. 1346 Primer Hen. VIII, 122 
Let a more plenteous fruitfulnes chaunce. 1361 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. i. 37 All thinges that chaunce in heauen and 
earth. 1377 Holinshed Chron. Ill, ITiis slaughter chanced 
on a saturdaie. i6xx Bible i Cor. xv. 37 Bare graine, it 
may chance of wheat. 18x3 Scott Guy M. xxxi, Three 
days ago chanced an occurrence of a nature which alarmed 
me. 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. iii. 74 Whenever it chanced 
that the feelings of the people were roused. 

'I'b. followed by an indirect obj. (dative) ; the 
event being expressed as in a, or by infinitive 
following sV, OU, 

0x400 Destr. Troy 12305 Pollexena .. Thurgh whom 
Achilles, te choise kyng, chimsit his end. 1333 Joye Apol. 
Tindale 46 Yt chaunced me to tume here andtnere. 1568 
Grafton Chron.. II. 222 It chaunced him that as he passed 
through Oxfoorde, the schollers picked a quarrell unto his 
servauntes. X581 Marbeck Bk. MNotes 6 All those things 
that should chance him, 2396 Sfenser F. Q, i. ii. la At 
last him chaunst to meete upon the way A faithlesse Sarazin . 
16x2 Bible Deut. xxiii. 10 By reason of vneleannesse that 
chanceth him. 

o. with the indirect object of b, changed into 
grammatical subject ; followed by inf. expressing 
fee event, {e.g. ‘ Him cbanced to come’, ‘ He 
chanced to come ’ : cf. Happen.) Somewhat arch. 

c 2400 Desir. Troy 7701 Than Achilles with a chop chaun- 
set to sle Philles, 1M2-6 Robinson tr. Mords Utop. (Arb.) 
xy Yf anything in her body afterward should chaunce to 
ofieud and myslyke them. 1 243 Eden Treat. New Ind, 
(Arh.) 5 There chaunsed. .to come to myhandes, ashiete of 
printed paper. 2396 Shaks, Tam. Shr. iv. i. aoo^If she chance 
to nod, He laile wd hrawle. 2628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 

II Where any discord chanced to arise, xyxx Budgell 
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CHANCELLOB. 


Speet. No. 77 T 6j I chanced the other Day to go into a 
Coffee-house. 1867 Trollope Chfon, Barset 117 alvi. 23 
If he chanced to be at home. 

2 . To happen to come, come hy chance {on 
or upon ; also formerly -with other prepositions). 
Somewhat arch. (.Cf. happen^ 

1536 in W.H. Turner Rec. Oxfordx%<j Hechaunced 
under an arche of y« bridge where y water was very 
shallowe. 1348-63 J. Bcle Sel. IV&s. 156 But this chan- 
cellor, belike, chanced upon that blind popish work. iSSi"6 
RobissoM tr. Mote's Utofi. (Arb) 66 Chaunsynge into the 
company of them. 1368 Grafto>j CTtron. 1 1. 64 At the last 
chaunced upon the right key, and so opened the gate. 1630 
Ws.dswoi!Th.W. Pilgr. li. 6 Wee chanced on a . shippe. . 
bound for Callis. 1856 Ruskjk Mod. Paint. IV v. xviii. 
§ 10 Everyone of thefomui that Flaxman ha^ chanced upon. 

1 3 . To speed, have luck (of some kind). Obs. 

(In quot. 1S53 perh. = to speed badly : cf. to mischance_\ 

*S34 Dd. Bebvers Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1546) Kkviij, 
Wryte to me . . if thy wyfe Dyorsilla chaunced welle of the 
ilote that came out of Cetin. 1353 Sir E. Montagu in 
Fuller Ch, Hist. \ ni. i § 2 What was best to be done for the 
safeguard of his life, which was hke to chance in that fury 
and great anger presently. 

4 . irons. To risk, venture, lake one’s chance of. 
colloq. 

1830 Farrar Erie 323 Oh ! chance the towels. We can 
run about till we’re dry. *870 A. R. Hope Schoolboy Fr. 77 
Never mind; we’ll chance it. 1879-80 Rep. Attorn. Gen. 
of Pentisylv., Very few would chance the pains and penal- 
ties of peijuiy to save a few dollars of taxes. 

H 5 . Hcno chance was formerly used in ques- 
tions for ‘ how chances it that ’, ‘ how is (was) it 
that ’. 

Here chance takes no inflexion, and almost assumes the 
character of an adverb. Cf. Chance sb. C. 

a X335 Latimer Serm. 4 Rent. (1845I 156 How chance 
you go not to the service upon the holy-days? 1390 Mar- 
lowe Edw, II , I. iv. 364 How chance this was not done 
before ? 1398 Shaks. Merry IF. v. v. 230 How chance you 
went not with Mr. Slender? x6o6 — Tr. ^ Cr. m. 1. 151 
How chance my brother Troylus went not? 

Chaucea'ble (tjd nsab’l), a. Obs. or arc/t. [f. 
prec.+-ABLE.] Happening by chance, subject to 
chance, casual, accidental, fortuitous. 

1349 Creke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 56 Where things be 
measured by chanceable disorder, rather then by necessary 
vse. a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 13 The chanceable 
arrival of Euarchus. 1636 Fihett For. Amlass. 14 It 
might be interpreted as chanceable, and not of design. x88i 
DuFFiELn Doit Qttix, II. 437 Foul-mouthed babblers , . 
[who] in a chanceable way divulge new paths for [the] pur- 
suit [of vice]. 

b. Non-essential, subsidiary; «= Accidental 3, 4. 

exSSo Chcke Matt, xvi, 68 Reason.. thinketli pleasuer a 
chanceable thing to honestee. 

U quasi-arfijr, : By chance, casually. 

138* Sidney Def. Poesie (i6aa) 508 Wordes as they 
chanceable fall from the mouth. 1709 Stryfe Amt. Ref I. 
xiv. 183 Some one pastor chanceable coming to that parish 
for the time. 

Hence duvncQa'bleii.ess, Clia'nceably adv. 

138X J. Bell Hadden's Anew. Osor. 160 b, All chaunce- 
ablenesse of fortune. 1672 H. More Brief Reply 65 The 
sudden surprisedness, or inevitable chanceableness of the 
mistake. 1339 W. Baldwin in Afzrr. j&rfl/ag.(is63)Eivb, 
Chaunceably slay ne w ith a piece of ordynauRce. 1379 Fulke 
Refut. Rastel. 7^ Comming in chaunceably or curiously. 
x6ox F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 34 'The king, .being chaunce- 
ably slain by the glaunce of an airow. 

Chanced (tfanst), ppl. a. rare. [f. Chaitce ®.] 
That has come about by chance ; accidental. 

1833 Talfodro Castilian iv. i, Left To learn, on chanced 
return, what dim report Had scarce suggested. 

Chanceful (tjamsful), a. [f. Chance sb.+ 
-TUL ; cf. the eariier Chanoefoilt.] 

1 . Dependent on chance ; casual, accidental, arch. 

*594 Carew Huartds Exam. IFits (1616) 9 This is a 

chauncefull case, and not placed in the choice of such as 
leame. 1641 Raleigh Htif. World ii. 395 All which kinds, 
howsoever they may seem chancefull, are yet directed by 
God. 18*7 Hare Gitesses (1859) *89 Poetry is not an arbi- 
trary and chanceful thing. 1833 H. ReedLucA Eng Hist. 
V, 138 We can see, in what else seems so chanceful, the 
hand that turns the wheel of fortune. 

' 1 ‘b. Exposed to chauce ; risky, perilous. Obs. 

*59* Spenser M. HnbberdgZ In this aduentmes chaunce- 
full ieopardie. 1610 Healey City of God 410 To say some- 
what in Gods defence from that chancefull rashnesse. 

2 . Full of chance or chances ; eventful. 

XB49 H.ARS Par Serm. II. 192 We may soon be carried 
away from him by the chanceful stieam of life. 1830 
Blackie ^scliyhts II. 48, 1 will . .in plain speech my chance- 
full story tell. 1833 Browning In Balcony iii, We two 
lived A chanceful time in waiting for the prize. 

3 . In comi. 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 221 Chanceful-falling dice. 

ClLa’ncefully, [f. piec. + -LT2.] Jq ^ 
chanceful manner, accidentally ; in quot., un- 
bappily, unfortunately (obs.). 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Symte 10676 Chaunsfullyche hyt 
vaylede no3t. 

Chancel (tJamsSl). Forms : 4 chaunsel, .Sk. 
cbanoell, -sell, chajicer, -ser, 4—7 chauncell, 
5-6 ohauncel, 6 chaxmoelle, chawnsell, 7 cbaa- 
cell, 6- obancel. [a. OF. chancel late L. can- 
cellus in same sense, f. L. cancelli bars of lattice- 
work : the plural name being extended from the 
pirating or screen of lattice-work to the place which 
it enclosed, and then made singular. Mod.F. has 


chanceau ; but usually cancel, assimilated to the 
Latin name retained in ecclesiastical use.] 
p.. ‘ Used to denote a separate division of the 
ancient basilica, latticed off to separate the judges 
and council from the audience part of the place ’ 
(Gwilt Encycl. Archit^. 

This is the original of the chancel in a church ; but the 
sense hardly occurs in English.] 

2 . ' The eastern part of a church, appropriated 
to the use of those who officiate in the performance 
of the services’ (Parker Gloss. Archit.), and sepa- 
rated from the other parts by a screen, railing, etc. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl Synne SS06 pe lewede man holy 
cheiwe wyl forbede To staunde yn pe chaunsel whyl men 
rede. 1373 Barbour Bruce v. 356 Thair chancer [w. ». 
chansell] full stuidely Thai held. 1483 (Taxton Gold. Leg. 
99/3 Foul entred . . within the chauncell and put hym to 
prayer. 1346 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent v. viii, 
log b. The vpper parte of the Chuich called the Chancel or 
Quire. 1648 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. 38 It consisted of three 
parts . . as our Churches doe, of the Chancell, Church, and 
the Churchyard. 1697 Bp. or Lincoln Charge in Southey 
Coumt.-Pl. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) of* church.. pre- 

pared for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which we 
call the Chancel. x8i8 Cruise Digest HI. 44 A clerk had 
given a bond to the patron, .to keep the rectoiy house and 
chancel in repair, x^o F. Wilson C/t. Lindtsf. 16 Long 
chancels were then in great esteem. 

f 3 . transf. Used of other buildings, as the temple 
at Jemsalem, keathen temples, etc. Obs. 

c 1400 Test. Love ii. (1360) 282/2 Poore chauncell, open 
holes in every side : beddes of silke with tapites going all 
about his cbambre. 1543 Udall Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 233 
(D.) The priest went into the priue chauncell, and . . came 
forth agame, and aunswered that Jupiter did. .make him a 
graunt of his boune. 1377 tr. BuUtnger's Decades (1302) 340 
Holie ofholies. .or the chauncell of the temple. 1649 Love- 
lace Poems 112 Enter the dismall chancell of this roome. 

4 . Comb., as chancel-arch, -btdldmg vbl. sb., 
•casement, -screen, -steps, -window', ohaucel-table, 
a communion-table. 

xSga Tennyson YeaFs Ewevi, Upon the 

chancel-casement, and upon that grave of mine. X846 
Keblc Lyra Innoc. (1873) 116 Chancel-screen and Altar 
stab , 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. ymls. II. 18 Many a 
great chancel-window. 1863 Sir G Scott Glean. Westm. 
Ab, 14 The pier of the chancel-arch. 188a Athenseum 
3 Aug. 183/5 Wholesale ‘restorations* (the leading object of 
many of which is chancel-buildingk 

Chaneelerie, obs. form of Chanoellos. 
t Cha'ncellary. Obs, [One of the forms of 
Chahoellbby, of partially specific use.] 

1 . An office in tlie general register office in 
Edinburgh, also called Chancery, managed by a 
director and his deputies, in which are recorded 
all charters, patents of dignities, and writs ap- 
pointed to pass the great or the quarter seal. 

1676 W, Row Sufp. BlaiFs Autobiog. xL (1848) 355 The 
Earl of Lothian’s son, Director of the Chancellary. 1687 
Royal Proclam, in Loud, Gas. No In Order wheie- 

unto, this shall he to the Directors of Our Chancellary, and 
their Deputs for Writing the same . . a sufficient Waii and. 

2 , An occasional form of Chancellery 2 b. 
Chancelled (tJa-nsSld),/a. pple. and ppl. a. 

[f. Chancel -t -bd ; in fiist quot. as if f. a vb.] 
a. Placed in a chancel, b. Having a chancel. 

1683 O. U. Parish Ch. No Convent. la If they . . will not 
he chancell’d, when they read Common-Prayer to the whole 
Congregation, they must be censur'd for cancelling the 
Laws. 1881 Athenmum 20 Aug. 247/2 These eaily chan- 
celled churches. 

Chancelleer, variant of Cancelebe. 
Chanceller, -eur, obs. ffi Chancelloe. 
Chancellery, -ovy (tja-nsebii). Forms: 3 
chaneelerie, 4 ohaunoelrie, chaunoellerie, 7 
chancellaTy, 9 chancelry, chancellory, 8- 
chanoellery. Also in F. form chancellerie (see 
sense 3). [a. OF. chancel(l)erie, f. chancelier 

Chancelloe ; cf. late L. and Pr cancelldria, Sp. 
cancelaria. It. and Cat. cancelleria ; see -eey. 
Contracted at an early date to chancelry, Chan- 
CBEY ; also, partly refashioned as Chanoellaey.] 

1 . The office or position of a chancellor. 

c 1300 Beket 359 Therfore ich 3ulde the up here al dene 
the chaneelerie. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 191 Thoffice of the 
chauncellerie Or of the kinges tresorie. 1886 J. Gillow 
Hist. Eng, Catholics II, 380 "Bla locum tenensia the Chan- 
cellory. 

2 . A chancellor’s court, or office, with its officials. 
[Cf. Ger, kanzelei, hanzleii] 

1B03 SvD. Smith Rev. Catieasfs Demois, ’The chancelry 
of Denmark interprets all laws which concern privileges in 
litigation . . The German chancelry has the same powers 
and privileges m Sleswick and Holstein. 1876 Daily Nezos 
3 Dee. 3/1 Each governor will have a chancellery, and a 
council composed of four members. 

b. The office or department of a court secretary 
or notary (with its formalities of drawing up 
documents, official style of penmanship, etc.). 

16B3 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I, 441 The Titles in the 
new Powers should be inserted, .according to the usual 
Stile of the Chancellaty of each Court 1727 T. Jenkins 
tr. Father Paul on Betufices (1736) 142 The Commendams 
contracted too much of this Habit, not altogether com- 
mendable, from the Roman chancellery. 1882-3 Schaff 
Relig. Encycl. I. 639 Became Scriptor Apostolicus in the 
papd chancelry in Avignon, i37X, 


c. The office attached to an embassy or consulate. 

x86g Echo 4 June, He will meiely succeed the Clerk of the 
Chancellery, M. Farine, who has been assisting the United 
States’ Minislei in the task . . of protecting the Interests of 
the French residents. 1877 Wallace Russia xxxiii, 360 
The chancellenes-of the couits. x88i Daily News 20 Jan. 
3/4 The Chancelleries of the Great Powers consider the 
Tuikish Note expressive of a willingness to make greater 
concessions. 

3 . The building or room occupied by the chan- 
cellor’s office. 

1831 Remembrancer [Cardinal Riario] employed many 
of the blocks of travertine. . for constiucting the chancellery. 
1848 Thackeray Van, Fair Their French livals shut 
up their chancellerie. 1884 T. Hughes in Daily Nexos 3 
Mar. 6/1 [The bishop] striding along one morning on his 
way to his chancellery. 1883 T. Mozley Remtn. Towns, 
4 c, I. 86 The friend, looking at him between the bars of his 
little chancellerie, asked his hotel. 

ChaucellOl? (tja'nselaj). Forms : 1-2 can- 
oeler, i caucheler, 3-4 chaimselex(e, 3-6 
ohauuceler, chauceler, 4 chancelere, (chance- 
lier), 5 chanceller, (schanchler), 6 chaunsler, 
chansler, chauncellour, -or, chauncelour, -or, 
chancelleur, (.SV. chanclair), 6-7 chancelor, 
7-8 chancellour, 6- chancellor. [ME. and 
AFr. canceler, chaticeler, a. OF. canceller, chancelier 

L. cancellaHus usher of a law court, whose station 
was ad cancellos at the bats or glaring which sepa- 
lated the public iiom the judges (see Cancelli, 
Chancel). The word appeared already in late 
OE. as caiiceler (occas. cancheler), evidently intro- 
duced by Edward the Confessor fiom Norman 
French cancheler ; this was in 1 3th c. supplanted 
by the Central Fr. form chanceler ; and this in late 
Anglo-Fr., and thence in i6th c. English, was er- 
loneonsly spelt -or, like other words properly 
in -er, -re, etc. : cf. Ancestor, and see -or.] 

[The eai ly history of the sense lies outside English : in the 
Roman Empii e, the cancellaHus was a petty officer stationed 
at the (of lattice work) in a basilica or othei law court 
(cf. Cancelli, Chancel), as usher of the court; in the 
Eastern Empire he had risen to be a secretary or notary, 
who in later times was invested also with judicial functions. 
From the ancient Roman Empire, the name and offlee was 
tiansferred to the Western Empiie, and Kingdoms, with a 
varying but generally inci easing importance. It appears to 
have been introduced into England by Edwaid the Con- 
fessor, and became an important office under the Norman 
Kinw, the chancellor as official secretary having superin- 
tendwee of all charters, letters, and official writings of the 
soveieign, the custody of the royal seals, and important 
legal functions; see senses i a, 2 a. From the Roman Empire 
the office also passed into the chuich (whence sense 5), and 
into the mediseval ordeis of knighthood (whence 6 b). 

187s Stubbs Const. Hist, (ed. 2) I. 352 The chancellor of 
the Karolingian soveieigns. .is simply the royal notaiy . . 
Edward the Confessoi, ffie first of out sovereigns who had 
a seal, is also the first who had a chancellor. .The whole of 
the secretarial woik of the household and court fell on the 
chancellor and chaplains.] 

I . 1 . General sense of secretary, official secretary. 
Obs. or alien, t S'- of the king of England. Obs. 

This office has developed into that described in e a, and 
for the sake of historical continuity the quotations aie all 
given riiere, but the eailiest also belong: here, and the 
phrase the King's Chancellor continued in occasional use 
down to the i6th c. 

t b. of the queen-consort. Obs. 

a 1131 O. E Chron. an. 1123 pes ewenes canceler Gode- 
fieiS wses ^jehaten. 

e. of foreign or ancient potentates. 

c X300 K, A lis 1810 Darie . of-clepith bis chaunsriere, And 
hoteth him sende, fer and nere . .lettres hard. 1382 WvcLir 2 
Sam. XX. 24 Josaphat, the sone of Achilud, the chaunselere 
1*535 CovERD. cnaunceler; x6xx recorder]. 56x1 Bible 
Ezra iv. 8 Rehum the Chancellour, and Shimshai the Scribe, 

d. of a nobleman or great lord. 

i6h Siiaks. Hen, VIII , ii. i. 20 The Great Duke Came to 
the Bar, At which appear’d against him, his Surueyoi, Sir 
Gilbert Peeke his Chancellour, and lohn Car. 

e. The French equivalent is sometimes applied 
to the chief secretaiy of an embassy, and the 
English form occurs as its representative. 

1788 T. Jefferson WHt. (1839) II. 499 'The Consuls and 
Vice-Consuls, and persons attached to their functions, that 
is to say, their chancellors and secretaries. 1885 WliitakeFs 
Aim. 312 [Officers of the Austrian Embassy in London] 
Chancellor. 

II. Modern uses of the title arising out of the 
original sense : 

2 . a. Chancellor of England, also called Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord High Chancellor : the same 
officer who was oiiginally the King’s Chancellor 
(see I a), who has in course of time become the 
highest officer of the crown, and an important 
member of the cabinet. 

He is the highest judicial functionary in the kingdom, and 
ranks above all peers spiritual and temporal, except only 
princes of the blood, and the archbishop of Canterbu^; he 
IS keeper of the Great Seal, is styled ‘ Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty’s conscience ’, and is president and prolocutor of the 
House of Loids ; he presides in what was the Court of 
Chancery, but is now the Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court ; appoints all justices of peace ; is the general guar- 
dian of infants, lunatics, and idiots ; is visitor of hospitak 
and colleges of royal foundation, and patron, of all church 
livings undei twenty marks in value. 

axo66 Chart, Eadweard in Cod. Dipl, IV. 229 Stigand sq 
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archebisceop, Harold eorl, Renrabold candieler. O.E. 
CAiratt. aa.xog3 [Secyng]. .betsEte..Rodbeardhiscancelere 
bsBtbiscopriceon Lincolne. a 1x54 an. 1137 I^>^be nam 
b' Roger of Sereburi . . & te Canceler Roger his neues. 
1397 Glouc. (1734) 468 The king him made is chaunceler. 
c 1300 Beiet aig Seint Thomas that was Chanceler. c 1330 
R. Brdnne CnroTU (1810) 128 His Chancelere Thomos of 
London. 138. Wyclip Sel. Wks. HI. 335 Oure bishopis 
Jmt pressen to be chaunsder. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Scnole iv. 
xxxiii. (1483) Si The thyrd counceilour of the kynge is the 
chaunceler. 1536 Ckrott, Gr. Priors (1852) 93 Morton, 
cardnMle & chaunceler of Ynglond. 1584 Pohel Lind’s 
Cambria 242 The bishop of Ehe, the Kings Chanceler. 1591 
Lambarde Arch. (1^51 51 Edward . . having spent a great 
part of his age in I^rmandie, first brought the use of the 
Seale from thence into this Realme ; and with it (as 1 sup- 
pose) &e Name of Chancellor. 1781 Gibbon DecU ^ F, 11. 
34 In some resiiects, the office of the Imperial quaestor may 
be compared with that of a modem chancellor. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest IV. 370 It was resolved by the Chancellor, and all 
the Judges of England, except one. 1845 Graves Rom, 
Law in Miicycl. Metrop. 741/1 Our ancient chancellors, up to 
the time of Wolsey, were mostly ecclesiastics. 187s Stubbs 
Const. Hist. II. XV. 260 Robert Burnell was the first great 
chancellor, as Hubert de Burgh was the last great justiciar. 
iS. Lord Chancellor. 

{Lord, or my Lord, was at first no part of the title ; it now 
distinguishes him from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

14^ Phtmpton Corr. 48 My lord Schanchler publyshed in 
the Parlament house the same day, that, etc. 1663 Cowi£Y 
Verses ^ Ess, (1669) 30 Bacon . . Whom a wise King, ana 
Nature chose Lord (Chancellor of both their Lawes. 1663 
Fh^llum or O. Cromwell Fref. a A common. .Sentence of 
my Lord Chancellours. X763 Blackstone Co7nm. 1. 1. ii. 
133 The lord chancellor . . sends his warrant to the clerk. 
1844 Ld. BROuGHAKRnV. Const, xvii. (1862) 273 The highest 
of all the Judges, though only clothed with a civil jurisdic- 
tion, the Lord Chancellor. 

7. Lord High Chancellor. 

Hay any Work 27 The offices of our L. l^h Chan- 
cellor, high Treasurer, and high Steward of Englande. 

E 07 (*■/&), The History of the Rebellion . .Written by the. . 

srl of Clarendon, late Lord High Chancellor of England. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Com. V, xxiv. 433 The Lord High 
Chancellor of later times, the highest Judge in Equity, the 
Speaker of the House of Lords, the proverbial Keepw of 
the King’s conscience, arose from more lowly beginnings 
than any other of the great officers of state. 

b. Lord Chancellor of Ireland, an officer of the 
Iridi government, having duties analogous to those 
of the same officer in England. 

1830 C. Phillips J. P. Curran 408 The Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor received a hint that his resignation would not be 
unacceptable. Ibid. 409 The Irish Chancellor felt himself 
. .compelled to give way. 

+ c. Chancellor of Scotland, a similar officer 
before the Union of 1707, who was the head of 
law as well as equity in that kingdom. Obs. 

3. Chancellor of the Exchequer', the highest 
finance minister of the British Government : his- 
torically, he is the under-treasnrer of the Exchequer, 
whose office has become of prime importance, since 
that of Treasurer came to be held not by an 
individual, but by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Tkbasubt. (See also Exchequeb.) 

[1848 Trin. Comtnun. 32 H. 3., Rot. 8h [Madox_s_8o] Ro; 
dulphus de Leycestria de Licentia Regis remisit Regi 
Omcium Cancellarii de Scacearia. a 1300 Red book of Ex~ 
cheq. 14 b (Oath) En loffice de Chanceller del Escheqer.] 
CX330 R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 280 To Berwik cam \>e 
kynge Eschekere, Sir Hugh of Cressyngham he was 
chancelere, Walter of Admundesham he was Tresorere, 
XS3S Act b 6 Hen. VJII, c. 3 The Treasurer, Chancellor, 
Chamberlaine, and Barons of the Kings Eschequer. 
167a R. Wild Poet. Licent. 33 May the wise Chanc’lour 
of th' Exchequer he A greater Treasure than me Treasu^, 
xyxx Madox Hist, Excheq, 380 In the i8th year of K. 
Henry III, John Mansell was appointed to execute a cer- 
tain office at the Exchequer. I cannot tell what office it was 
unless it was that of Cffiancellour. X713 Swift to Stella 

12 Mar., The chancellor of the exchequer sent the author of 
the Examiner twenty guineas. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 482/1 
The chancellor of the Exchequer is under-treasurer, and 
holds the seal of the Exchequer. X838 Ibid. X. 110/2 The 
judges of the court of exchequer are the chancellor of the 
exchequer for the time being, the chief baron, and four 
other barons.. When the court sits in equity the chancellor 
of the exchequer has avoice (although now rarely exerased) 
in giving judgment. i^S Stubbs Const. Hist. lea. v II- 
273 In the same rugn [Henry III] was creati^ me office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom the Exchequtf smI 
was entrasted, and who with the Treasurer took part in the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Exchequer, although not in the 
common law jurisdiction of the barons. 

transf. 184X VLessxKS PoacherracA, For. .two years Joey 
had filled his situation as chancellor of the exchequer to 
Mrs. Chopper. 

4. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster : origin- 
ally the chancellor of the Duchy Court of Lan- 
caster, the representative of the King as Duke of 
Lancaster ; now one of the ministers of the crown 
(he may or may not be in the cabinet), who pre- 
sides, personally or by deputy, in the Duchy 
Chamber of Lancaster, deciding on all matters 
of equity connected with lands held of the crown 
in that Duchy. 

XM3 Act 3 4- 6 Edw. VI, c. a6 Writs . . shall and may 
Irom hence&rth be directed • • to the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 1607 Cowel InUrfr. s.v. Dutchy 
Court, A Court wherein all maters appertaining to the 
Dutchy of Lancaster are descided by me decree of the 
Chauncdour of that Court xdpBPrfitfew \aN. &Q, (1885) 
II. 364 Thomas, Earle of Stanford, Chancellour of his 
Voi, IL 


Maj*x* Dutchy and County Palatine of Lancashire. X768 
Blackstone Comm, in. 78. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) 
II. 133 Lord Mulgtave to be Chancellor of the Duchy. 
x^4 Times Summary 1873 The return of Mr. Bright to 
the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duclw of Lancaster. 

6. Chancellor of a bishop or of a diocese ; a law 
officer, who acts as vicar-general for the bishop, 
and holds courts for Hm, to decide on cases tried 
by ecclesiastical law. 

C1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 968 ]>oo l>apostoile had 
his book, His chaunceler he it bitook To rede. , 1538-40 
Pilgryms T. 274 in Thy finds Animadv. The bisshop rs 
not her. .neryet his diansler. aisSi^Bp. R. Cox Injimc- 
tiens. That ml Churchwardens within the dioces of Elie 
shal..certifie, .all such matters,. to the Chauncelour or his 
deputie vpon some court day. X7a6 Ayuffe Parerg. 160 
Chancellors or Bishops Lawyers. 1735 in ptoi/fs Lett. 
(1768) IV. 137 In the diocese of Wells the bishop and his 
chancellor have quarrelled. 1888 Whitaker's Aim. 238 
[Diocese of] London . . Chancellor, Thomas H. Tristram. 

6. Chancellor of a chapter of a cathedral : 
one of the four chief dignitaries in the cathedrals 
of old foundation. 

(He applies the seal, writes letters of the chapter, keeps 
the hooks, etc.) 

XS78 Scot. Poems x 6 tk C. II. 167 Though thow bee arch- 
bishop or deane, Chantour, chanchur'or chaplane. 1884 
Crockfords Clerical Direct. 426 Forrister, Hon, Orlando 
Watiun Wild . . (ianon Residentiaiy, and Chancellor of 
York Cathedral 1874. 

Id. of an order of knighthood : the officer who 
seals the commissions and mandates of the chapter 
and assembly of the knigbts, keeps tbe register of 
their proceedings, and delivers their acts under the 
seal of their oraer. 

*577 Harrison Eng. n. v. (1877) 1. 123 The chancellor of 
the order [garter] fine yards of woollen cloth. x688 R. 
'KoLMBAecid. Arm. ni. 34 The Chancellor of the Order of 
the Garter, doth wear about his Neck in a Gold Chain, the 
cognixance of a Rose of Gold. x88s Wkitakeds Aim. 87 
Knights of the most noble order of the Garter. . Chancellor, 
Bishop of Oxford. 

1. The titular head of a university. 

In the English Universities an ancient office : in the Scotch 
established by the Act of 1858. The office now is mostly 
honorary, the actual duties being performed in the English 
Universities by a Vice-Chancellor, appointed from the 
Heads of Colleges. Certain important prizes are given by 
the Chancellor ; hence Chancellors Prize Poem, Chancel- 
lors Medal, ChancelloTs Medallist, 

c X30S St. Edmund 240 in E'. E. P. (1862) 77l>e Chanceler 
. .sede hat he sdiulde higynne & rede, xjg}3-i^Act 12 4 13 
Edw. IV in Oxf. <!■ Comb. Enactm. 8 The chaunceler and 
Scolers of the universite. XS77 Harrison England n. ui. 
(1877) 1. 82 Over each universitie also there m a seuerall 
diancelor. x6x5 Crooks Body M Man §7 lobertus some- 
times the learned Chancellor of the Vniuersity of Mom- 
pelier in France, 1637 Decree Star Chamb.^ Ii 3 in 
Milton's Areop. (Arb ) 10 The Chancellours, or Vice Chan- 
cellors of either of the Vniuersities. 17S* Chambers Cycl. 
s. V , Chancellor of an University, _ is he who seals the 
diplomas or letters of degrees, provision, etc. given m the 
university. 1873 Editi. Unto. Calend, 30 Tbe ^Chancellor 
is elected for life by the General Council. _ He is the head 
of the University. [First] Chancellor Right Hon. Lord 
Brougham, elected 1839, died 1868. CX878 Trollofe 

Thackeray (Eng. Men Lett) 3 The subject which was 
given for the Chancellor’s prize poem of year. x8jg 
Escott England II 434 (Hoppe) A double-first, an Ireland 
Scholar, or a Chancellor’s Medallist. 1884 BiddtngP^yer, 
Oxford, The most honourable Robert marquis of Salisbury 
our Chancellor. 

8. In Scotland, the foreman of a jury. 

176* Hume Hist. Eng., The jury , . of which the Earl of 
Caithness was chancellor. 1837 Lockhart Scott (1839) VI . 
283 That he should act as chimcellor of the jury ^out to 
serve his grace heir (as the law phrase goes) to the Scotush 
estates of his fanuly, 1867 Cari.yle Remin, (1881) II. 10 
The poor foreman [of the jury], ScotHcS chancellor. 

III. In foreign countries. 

9. Most of the European countries have or for- 
merly had a chief mioistex with this title ; it was 
abolished in France at the Revolution ; it is re- 
tained in Austro- Hungary from the Holy Roman 
Empire, and is also established in the new German 
Empire, as title of the President of the Federal 
Council, who has the general conduct of the im- 
perial administration. 

x6xx CoTGR. s. V. Chemcellor, The Lord Chancellor Is the 
principall Magistrat of France (as ours of England!. *838 
Penny Cycl. XI. ipz/i The archbidiop of Mainz, arch-chan- 
cellor ofthe empire for Germany. X869 Tinus Summmy of 
Year, The relations between the Austro-Hungarian Chan- 
cellor [Beust] and the Prussian Minister [Bismarck] have 
been for the most part unfiiendly. 1870 Ibid., The purpose 
. .of sounding the North German Chancellor on the pwsibls 
conditions of peace. 1875 Ibid , It may be doubted whether 
the Imperial Chancellor will pay the same deference to a 
hostile Bavarian majority, etc. ... ,. 

10. U. S. The title of certain judges of courts 
of chancery or equity, established by the statutes 
of separate states. 

f Chancellor, v. Obs. rare~\ [f. prec. sb.] 
To chancellor it : to act the part of a, chancellor, _ 

1636 S- H. Gold. Law 78 He being the highest Judge, is 
a Chancelor also ; and as he may create a Chancery, so 
may he self-ly Chancelor it, and check the ridged letter of 
the Law for its intention, 

Chancellorate (tfa-nselwit). rare. [f. as 
prec. -b - ACT 1. (L. analogies would give cancella- 
riate.)J^ The office of chancellor, chancellorship. 


xSm Observer 13 Nov., The earliest authentic records of 
the Irish ChanceUorate. 

Oha’nceUoretss. nonct-’wd. [see -ess.] A 
female chancellor ; also a cbancelloris wife. 

X74B H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 1. 113 The gentleman then 
made the same confidence to the chancelloress. x86x 
Thackeray Lovel the Wid. iii. Because she has not been 
invited to the Lady Chancelloress's soir6e. 

Cha’ncellorism. [see -isu.] The system of 
government by a chancellor. 

x88x American HI. 99 A system of Chancellorism [in 
Germany] not quite unlike French Imperialism. 

Chancellorship (tja-nselaiji:p). [f. as prec. 
-b-SHip.] The office of chancellor. (In various 
senses : see CHANCELtOB.) 

*473 WaRkw. Chron. 3 The put oute of the Chaun- 

celer-schepp the Bysshope of Excetre. xgM Act 27 Hen. 
VIII, c. 27 In the office of chauncellourship of the aug- 
mentacions. 1356 Chron Gr, Friars (1852) 33 In October 
the caxdnalle was deprived of the dianslercheppe. 1605 
(Camden Rem. (1637) 275 During the time of his Chancel- 
lourship of England. 1726 AvurvE Parerg. 161 No one 
should be admitted to a Bishops Chancellorship without 

f ood knowledge in the Civil and Canon Laws. x8og G. 

Lose Diaries (x86o) 11*^7 Mr. Petcival has decided to 
offer Mr. Yansittart the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
1873 Times Summary of Year, Prince Bismarck, who had 
letmned his Chancelloi^ip of the Empire, has, etc. 
Chancellory, var. of Chanoelleet. 
Cha’ncelry. [A shortened form of the earlier 
Cearcellebt : cf. Get, kanzelei, hamlei.'\ 

1 . An earlier form of Chanoebt, q. v. 

2 . A frequent form of Chaeoeilebt 2, and (oc- 
casionally) 2 b. 

i* Cha'iicelyi ori'w. Obs. [f. Chance sb. B-i- 
-iiT 2.] By chance, accidentally, haply. 

e 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 778 And he fill dauncely hatz 
chosen to be chef gate. 1389 E. E. Gilds (1870) 4 p* eny 
dehat chaunselich falle among eny of hem. 

i* Cha'iiceiueail, <sdv. Obs.'~'^ [see Meal.) 


At chance times. 

e 1440 Prondp. Part/, ji Chauncemele IK chavncemely], 
subtelaris. [’There is some blunder in the Latin equivalent 
given, which appears to belong to the next word chawicepe 
or chaucepe.'i 

Chance-medley (tja-nsime-dli). [a. AF. 
chance medlie mixed or mingled chance or casualty ; 
see Chance ; ntedler is a var. of mesler to mix, 
mingle : see Meddle. From the fact that medley 
is also a sb., and chance wecSfey a possible combin- 
ation in the sense of ‘fortuitous medley', the 
meaning has often been mistaken, and the ^pres- 
sion misused.] 

1. Law. Accident or casualty not purely acci- 
dental, but of a mixed character. Chiefly in 
Manslaughter by chance-trudl^ (for which later 
writers often use chance-medley itself) : ‘the casual 
killing of a man, not altogether without the killer’s 
fault, though without an evil intent ; homicide by 
misadveature ; homicide noixt’ (Cowel). 

X494 Fabyan VII. 499 Sir Thomas de Agotne . . was by 
Chaunce medley slayne of a Bryton knyght. xgw-z Act 
22 Hen VIII, xiv, Sayntuary for that . . offence of . . man- 
slaughter by chaunce medly. 1346 Langley Pol. Verg. 
De Invent, in. viii. 74b, That had doen any murther un- 
ware or by diauncemedly. 1577 Holinshed Chron, II, 74 
William Rufus, .received his deaths wound by casualtie or 
chancemedhe. 1381 J. Bell Haddon’s Anew. Osor. 390 
If a man had committed mandaughter by chauncemedley. 
1620 J. Wilkinson Treat, Coroners 4- Sherifes 9 To put a 
difference betweene homicide by chaunce-medley and 
murder. 1631 J. Taylor (Water P.) Turn Fort. Wheel 
(X848) Pref., Is hap turn’d haples, or is chance chance 
medly 7 xSto Blount Law Diet., Manslaughter . , differs 
from Murder, because it is not done with foregoing malice ; 
and from Chancemedley, because it has a present intent to 
kilL X74a Land. Mag. 359 The Jury found it Chance 
Medley. 1833 Brimley Ess. Bo Why does . . Hamlet after 
murdering Polonius die by chancem^ley 7 
\i.Jig. 

164a Fuller Hofy 4- Prof. St. m. ii. 133 If wthout thine 
intention, .by chancemedly thou hittest Senpture in ordin- 
ary discourse, yet fly to the city of refuge, md pray to God 
to forgive thee, a X74 S Swift IFAt. (xBax),!!. xt6 By mere 
chance-medley shot his own foztrme dead with a single text. 

2. Inadvertency, haphazard or random action, 
into which, chance largely enters. {Erroneously 
put for ‘ pure chance and for ‘ a fortuitous medley 

or confusion '.) , . t 

*^83 Fulke Defettce vif. 319 You uialce tnem in the case 
-'■chance medley, that have translated ‘sheol’ a grave. 
. r .V., generall 


■ every 

tf ricular mat^ *783 Cowper Tirocin. 838 Whom thou 
ilt chuse. .Is all chance-medley and unknown to me. 1849 
, B. Head Stokers h P. viii. (*831) 7* The strange chance- 
edley of objects before ns. Z87S Jov^ Plato (ed. a) IV. 

I Left to the guidance of unreason and chance medley. 

J. attrib. .. „ . . 

(8aa W. Irving Braceb. Hall xxvii. 247 Having been 
indled rather roughly., in the chance-medley afetr of 
ay-day. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby in. u. 93 Such lax, 
lance-medley maxims. 1833 Sir J. Herschel Pop. Lect. 
iv. §22 (1873) 139 By a simple chance-medley confusion. 

6iia*iiC6Vr riire. [?f. Chanobrt.] irons. 
d ‘ tax ’ (an account or bill of costs). 

1798 Root’s j4wey. Law Rep. 1. 114 to have said note 
lancered as to the principal and interest, The Court is of 

34 
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CHANDLEB. 


CHAEOBBY. 

opinion that the case is within the statute and that said 
note he chancered to 15^ ^ 

Chancer, obs. Sc. form of Chaitcbii. 
CllSiXlCery (tja'nseri). Forms : 4-5 cliaTiii- 
Borie, -rye, 4-6 oliauiicerie, -rycj 5 ohaTinoere, 
ohauncre, 5-7 chaiinoery, 6 (^aunsery, 6-7 
chanceiie, 7 obanserie, 6— chauoery. [Awom- 
dowaform aichancelyy, chance Itty, ChancelIiBBT.] 

-t" 1 . The office of a chancellor ; chancellorship. 

139S PwB\xv Remotutr. (1851) 2 Seculer officis, that is, 
diauncerie, tresorie, privy seal, and other siche seculer offi- 
ds in the chekir. is» Hollvbaud Treas. Fr. Tong., La 
ChanceUrte, the Chancerie. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
CkancUleria, a chauncellorshippe, the chauncene. «i6s8 
Cleveland Rtattck Ramp (1687) 410^ The Bishop shall 
give them an Account of the Profits of his Chancery. 

2 . The court of the Lord Chancellor of England, 
the highest court of judicature next to the House 
of Lords ; but, since the Judicature Act of 1873, 
a division of the High Court of Justice. 

It formerly consisted of two distinct tribunals, one ordi- 
nary, being a court of common law, the other extraordinary, 
being a court of equity. To the former belonged the issu- 
ing of writs for a new parliament, and of all original writs. 
The second proceeded upon rules of equity and co^cience, 
moderating the rigour of the common law, and giving re- 
lief in cases where there was no remedy in the common- 
law courts. Its functions in this respect are now trans- 
ferred to the Court of Appeal. 

In Ireland the Court of Chancery was distinct from, but 
analogous in chatacter to, the Enelisb court ; but it 1^ 
been similarly changed into a ditnsion of the Irish High 
Court of Justice. 

1377 Langl, P. pi, B. IV. s8 In cheker and at }m 
chaunceiie. [1363 Ibid. A. iv. 46 In Esscheker and Chaun- 
celrie.] 1489-90 Phtmpioti Corr. 91 Whereof, I have a 
deditnus iotestaiem out of the Escheker, & another out 
of the Chauncre. 1533 T. Wilson Rhet, 56 b, A manne 
should appele firom the common place to the chauncerie. 
1659 Fuller App. bij, Innoe, (1840) 300 Thomas Lord Co- 
ventry, when coming from the chancery to sit down at dm- 
ner, was wont to say, ‘ Surely, to-day 1 have dealt equally, 
for I have displeased both sides ' xjai Lond.Gae. No. 3724/4 
S. Keck Esq. ; a Master in the High Court of Chancery, 
<11763 Shenstone Rss, 168 True honour is to honesty, what 
the court of chancery is to common law, 1788 Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. II ix. 189 The writ . . was issued from the 
chancery. 1833 Dickens Bhak /f. ix. 60 ' There never was 
such an infernal cauldron as that Chancery on the face of 
the earth.’ 1874 RusKiN Fors Clav. IV. 287 Gridley’s real 
name was Ikey— he haunted Chancery. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V. xxiti. 135 Under the Conqueror we see the 
first beginnings of that class of clerks of tne King’s chapel 
or chancery who had so large a share in the administration 
of the kingdom. Mod. The heiress is a ward in Chancery. 

b. Applied to similar courts elsewhere ; in U.S. 
*a court of equity ’ (Webster). 

’ In imitation of the High Court of Chancery in England, 
various local courts of equity have ^rung up -in the 
British dominions and dependencies. Some of these are 
called Courts of Chancery. . In each of the counties palatine 
of Lancaster and Durham, and in Ireland, there is a court 
so named, which dispenses the same equity within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, as the High Court of Chanceiy,' 
Painy Cyel. s. v, 

1533 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 272 Auditour of the 
courteofthe ChauncerieinValladolith. c 1643 Howell Lett 
20 Oct. 1632, Luheck wher . . their prime Chancery is still. 
1780 CoxE Russ. Disc, 5 The government is vested in the 
chancery of Bolcheresk, which depends upon and is subject 
to the inspection of the chancery of Ochotsk. 1830 Burrill 
( in Webster), In some of the American States, jurisdiction 
at law and in equity ceaters in the same tribunal. . In others 
. .the courm that administer equity are distinct tribunals, 
having their appropriate judicial olEcers, and it is to the 
latter, that the appellation courts qfckartcery is usually ap- 
plied ; but in American Law, the terras equity and cotirts 
of equity are more frequently employed. 

c. Scotland. An office in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh (formerly called Chanoellabt, 
q.v.), in which is kept a record of all writs relative 
to crown lands j also of crown charters of incor- 
poration ; commissions or gifts of office from the 
crown; service of heirs, general and special; and 
all writs appointed to pass the great or the quarter 
seal. From it are issued, in the sovereign’s name, 
brieves of inquest regarding idiotcy or insanity, and 
letters of tutory and curatory. 

(Established by James I on his return from his English 
(aptivity 1424, and apparently intended to be a court on 
the model of the English Chancery. But it was never 
completely organized, and after the complete establishment 
of the Court of Session 11532), the Chancery office was re- 
dnttd practically to_ the function of issuing certain brieves, 
and recording certain writs. C£ sense 3.) 

1807-8 R. Bell .Die#, s.v. Mod. ‘Served heir 

to his ancestor conform to decree of general service by the 
Sheriff Chancery, dated . . . , and recorded in Chancery 
• • • Quarter Seal is kept by the Director of Chancery 

(the officer at the head of the Chancery Office).' 

d. Jig. (with reference to thefnnetions of the court.) 

1617 Hicron W^. II. 9a It is thy gracious Court of 

Chancery and mitigation which I flye vnto : I am afraid to 
appeare at the Bench of lustice. 1634 Fobs Perkin Warh. 
«. li. We carry A Chancery of pity m our bosoms. i66a 
SinuiNGFL Ortg, Sacr. ir. v. § 8 The Prophetical! office was 
a kind of Chancery to the Mosaick Law, wherein the Pro- 
phets did interpret the Pandects of the Law ex ssquo 4- 
boMo. 1^8 Codworth Intett. Swi, 888 His Will is not 
meer Will, ,hiit it is Law, Equity and Chancery, iBaa 
Qonjemr Confess, (1864) 213 Oh . . righteous opium that 
to the chanceiy of dreams summonest . . false witnesses. 

e. Jig. F^juity, or proceedings in equity. 


1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. vi. 1341 Whosoever came to 
see That peece of Chauncery, supposed me A very cheat- 
ing Rascall. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. viii. 207. 

3 . A court of record ; an office of public records ; 
archives ; also j^g. 

1323 Ld. Berners Freiss. I. xxiv. 33 The kyng caused 
[these letters] to he kept in his chauncery. x6oo Holland 
Livy xLiii. xvi. 1166 Ihe Censours. .shut up and locked all 
the offices of the Chauncerie. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
(1802) VI. viii. 297 The accusing spirit, which flew up, to 
Heaven's chancery with the oath, blush’d as he gave it in. 
17M T. Jefferson Writ. (1850) II. 499 The Consuls and 
Vice-Consuls, .may establish a diancery, where shall be de- 
posited the consular determinations, acts and proceedings. 
1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 789 Its slender chancery of 
written memorials. 1843 Carlyle Petst 4 Pr. (1858) 217 In 
Heaven’s Chancery also there goes on a recording. 

•f" 4 . Treasuiy. Obs. rare. 

1842 De Quincey Ctee^ Wks. VI. 206 To pay back into 
the chancery of war, as into some fund of abeyance, all his 
own prizes, and palms of every kind. 

5. =sCHABCEriLERY 2. 

1361 Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 43 How great difference 
there is betwene the popes chauncerie, and a well flamed 
order of the Chirche. 1796 Morse Amor Geog. II. 27 
There are two chanceries, one for the Danish, and the other 
for the German languaK. 1882 C. E. Turner Stud, in 
Russ. Lit. ix. 138 [He] offered Kriloff a place in his diancery. 

6. =Chancelleey 3. 

1578 T. N tr. Cenq. W. India, That he should be sent 
prisoner to the Chancerie of Santo Domingo. 1B4B W. H. 
Kelly tr. Z. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y, 11 . 594 Entering the 
Place Venddme, on their way to the Chancery. 

7 . Pugilism. [From the tenacity and absolute 
control with which the Court of Chancery holds 
anything, and the certainty of cost and loss to 
property ‘in chancery’.] A slang term for the 
position of the head when held under the opponent’s 
left arm to be pommelled severely, the victim 
meanwhile being unable to retaliate effectively; 
hence sometimes figuratively used of an awkward 
fix or predicament. 

1832 Marry AT N. Forster xlvii, He’ll not ‘ put his head in 
chancery’, that’s clear. 1838 O. W. Holmes Avt. Breakf. 
T. (1883) 143, 1 had old Time’s head in chancery, and could 
give it him. 1S77 Besant & Rice Sen ofVutc, 1. ii. 28 What 
a thing it is to have your head in Chanceiy. 

8. aitrib. and Comb., as chancery-court, -judge, 
-man, -prctctice, -suit, -suitor, -ward ; cbaucerp- 
double, a name for a kind of paper (? ohs ^ ; 
chancery-hand, a particular style of engrossing. 

*6P4 T. B. La Pranaud. Fr, Acad. 11, 161 !]^e memoiy 
is as it were the register and ^chancery court of all the 
other senses. 1847 Mss. A. Kerr Hist, Servia 328 A 
national chanceiy couit 1712 Act xo Anne in Land. 
Gaz. No. g)i8/3 For all Paper called . .*Chancery double 
21. . . per Ream. 1660 Pefvs Diary la July, Mr. Kipps . 
directed me to Mr. Beale to get my patent engrossed ; but, 
he not having time to get it done in *chancery-hand, I was 
forced to run all up and down Chancery Lane. *833 Dickens 
BleekH. Pref,, A *Chanceiy Judge once had the kindness 
to inform me., that the Cooit of Chancery., was almost 
immaculate. 1380 Baret., 4 A'. C 39s A ^Chauncerie man, or 
a practiser in the law, to drawe out writtes. 1391 Lambarde 
Arch, 33 The House of the Rolls, .hath, beene of long time, 
as it were, the Colledge of the Chancerie-men. 1874 Rus- 
KiN Fors Clav. IV. 244 [Dickens] I have heard had real 
effects on '"Chancery practice. 1838 Ld St. Leonards 
Handy Bk Prop. Lem xxi. 162 A "Chancery suit, the costs 
of which would undoubtedly fall on the claimants. 1830 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842^ I. 258 The celebrated 
injunction of a noble "chancery-suitor to his son. 

Chancing (tja-nsiq), vbl. sb, [f. Ceakoe v. + 
-iN&i.] The action of the verb Change; i* hap- 
pening, befalling ; fortune, luck (obs.). 

*583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 193 VVhy Hue I wretch in 
hope of better chancing. 

b. Gambling, playing games of chance. Obs. 

x6$nGMJiEMagastrom.a2o^ Cog^g, dicing, or chancing. 

Chanelair, obs. Sc. form of Chanoblloe. 
Chancre (Jie-qkoi). Also 7-8 Bhanker, ohan- 
ker, 8 Bhancre. [a. F. chancre cancer, also 
venereal ulcer L. cancer- crab. Cf. C anobk, C an- 
KEB.] An ulcer occurring in venereal diseases, 

ax6o3 Montgomerie Flyting 308 The chaud-peece, the 
chanker. 1637 Colvil Whigs Supplic, (1751) 30 When.. 
They first brought Shankers ov’r the alps. 17^ W. Buchan 
Dorn. Meet, (1790) 507 Symptomatic chancres are commonly 
accompanied with ulcers m the throat x87a Cohen Dts. 
Throat 113 Chancres about the lips, tongue, and hard palate, 
produced by actual contact. x88i Syd. Soc, Lex,, According 
to most modern authorities, this soft chancre or local conta- 
rious ulcer, is not a syphilitic, although a venereal, disease, 
the Hunterian or hard chancre being the local manifestation 
of syphilis, 

Hence Clia'ncxed a. 

X708 MtOTEux Rabelais {xqyj) V. 217 Shanker’d, colli- 
fiowerd. .Martyrs and Confessors of Venus. 
Cha’XLCxifonn, a. [f. prec. + -(i)yoBM.] Of 
the form or nature of a chancre. 

N. •Syd. Sec. Trans, Lancereaneds Treat, Syphilis 
1. 11. 83 Chancrifonxi erosion* 

Chancroid (Jae'qkroid), sb. [f. Chanoee + 
-oiD.] ‘ A synonym of soft chancre' : first used by 
Cleic. 

xKx Bhmstead Yen, Dis. (1879) 339 , 1 adopt the name of 

chancroid to designate the 'contagious and local ulcer of 
the Mpitals 187^ tr. Zientssetis Cycl. Med. III. 104 Hence 
m Clerc s chancroid there has been no transformation . . of 
the syphilitic poison, 


attrib, 2878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. I, 720 Chancroid 
disease of the rectum. 

Chancroi’dal, a. Pertaining to a chancroid. 
x86x Bumsteao Ven. Dis. (X879) 340 The chancroidal 
poison . . may be reinoculated. 

Chancrous (Jse'qkrss), a. [f. Chanobe + 
-oua, or ad. F. chancreuxi\ Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or of the nature of a chancre. 

X731 R. Brookes Geti, Pract. Physic (1758) II. 46 Chan- 
crous Ulcerations. 1783 J, Pearson in Med, Cemmun. II. 
66 The , . true chancrous appearance. 1807-26 S. Cooper 
First Lines Surg. 227 The chancrous ulcer. 

Chancy (tja-nsi), a. Also 9 chaucey. [f. 
Change sb. + -y 1.] 

1 . Sc. Luc%. a. Bringing good fortune, auspici- 
ous ; b. having good fortune, fortunate, happy. Obs, 

1313 Douglas jSneism. ii. 103 To the chaneywyndis [he 
slew in sacrifice] ane mylk quhite [heist]. Ibid. xii. vii. 128 
Desyre to be chancy and fortunate, a 1774 Fergusson 
Didiik Eclog. Poems (1845) 37 Ye never saw sic chancy 
days. 1818 Miss Furrier Marriage 11. 132 ‘ Fuir lead, it's 
no had a very chancy ootset.’ 

2 . Sc. Lucky or safe to deal or meddle with; 
‘ canny ’. 

A 1774 Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 2 (Jam.) Some fiend or 
fairy, nae sae very chancy, Has driven me . . To wed. x8i6 
Scott Old Mort. v, ‘Tak tent o’ yoursell, my bonny Ia.ssie, 
for my horse is not very chancy.’ 1870 Edgar Rimiymede 
161 which it is not chancy to meddle with. 

3 . Liable to chance or sudden change, uncertain, 
‘ casual ’, risky, untrustworthy, colloq. or dial. 

x86o Geo. Euot Mill on FL 1. 166 There’s never so much 
pleasure in wearing a bonnet the second year, especially 
when the crowns are so chancy— never two summers alike. 
1867 Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxv. 221 City money _is 
always very chancy. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dmi, Der. iv. xxviii. 
236 By a roundabout course even a gentleman may make 
of himself a chancy personage. x88a Contemp. Rev, 3 The 
crop, however, is a very ‘chancey’one. 

Hence Cha'ucineBS, casual quality. 

2870 Spectator 19 Nov. 1379 The illustration is admirable, 
and not least admirable for the ‘ chanciness ’ of its effect, 

t Chaudelabfe. Obs.rare~'^. Inschaund-. 
[a. OF. chandelabre (mod.F. candilabre) ad.L. can- 
delabrum Candblabbum.] a candlestick, chan- 
delier. 

c 1430 Lyog. Lyfe onr Ladye A vj/i (R.) In figure eke 
the chaundelabre of golde. 

Ohandelar, -er, obs. ff. Chandleb. 
t Chandelew. Obs. rare~\ = Chandleby. 

c 1430 Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. (x868) 321 Chandelew 
.schaile haue and alfe napere 

Chandelier (JsendSlIo’j:). Also 8 -eer. [mod. 
a, F. chandelier', see Chandleb.] 

1 . An ornamental branched support or frame to 
hold a number of lights (originally candles), usually 
hung fiom the roof or ceiling. 

1736 Stukeley Pabeogr, Sacra 69 (T.) Lamps, branche;., 
Or chandeliers (as we now modishly call them). X745 in 
Picton L'pool Mimic. Ree, (1886) II. X67 Two brass branches 
or chandeliers.. for St, Geo*. Church 1772-84 Cook Yoy. 
(1790) I. 274 This church is illuminated by chandeliers of 
the most superb workmanship. 1821 Scott Kenilworth 
xxxi, From the oaken roof hung a superb chandelier. 

2 . Mil. ‘ A wooden frame, which was filled with 
fascines, to form a traverse in sapping ’ (Stocqueler 
Mil. Encycl.), and cover the sappeis. 

X663 Gerbier Counsel D j a, To blow up Ditches, Esta- 
cades, and Chandellera X704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4082/3 They 
brought a great number of Chandeliers to cover their 
Workmen. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. lix. 196 Gabions 
and fascines and chandeliers for the redoubts. 

3 . ? A branched support. 

1731^ Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Anil, A kind of pretty 
Imge Pails, fasten’d to strong Poles, plac’d upon Chande- 
liers, by Means of which, the Negroes violently and con- 
tinually raise, heat, and stir the Water. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb. ; chandelier tree, Panda- 
nus Candelabrum : from its mode of branching. 

1823-33 Lamb Elia, Trag. Shaks, (L.) By chandelier light, 
and in good coinpany. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot.y&i 
The Chandelier 'Tiee of Guinea and St. Thotnas’s derives 
its name from this peculiar tendency to branching, 

Chandery, var. of Chandey. 

Chandler (tjamdloi). Forms: 4-7 chauu- 
deler, 5-7 ohandeler, 6-7 ohauudler, 0- chand- 
ler ; (also 5 condler, candeler(e, chaundeller, 
ohaundlar, oha'wnd^Te, 6 ohandelar, -ellor, 
-illar, 7 chaundelor, -our, 8 Sc. phanler). [ME. 
chaundeler, chattier, a. AF. chandeler, OF. 
chandelier (=Pr. candelier, It. candelliere)'.-^. 
type candel(l)arius, f. candel(l)a Candle.] 

•j” 1 . A stand or support for a candle, a candle- 
stick; a chandelier. (ChSEliy northern, xioyt Obs 
cx'gzkE. E.Allit.P. B 1272 be chef chaundeler charged 
with he ly3t. 1398 Trevisa Bmdh De P. J?.. vi. xxiv, 
CandeUs and o}>er priketis beb set on candelstikkis, and 
chaundelers. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Candelere, cande- 
labra. 1349 CompL Scot. ix. 76 He.. reft the goldin alter, 
the chandelaris of lycht, and al the goldin veschel. xSS*“3 
Inv Ch.Goods Sit^s, in Ann. Lichfield IV. 30, Ij chaund- 
lers of woode, 1674 Ray N,-C. Wds., Chauudler, a_ candle- 
stick. Sheffield, 1733 Ramsay Clout the Caldron i, Have 
you any pots or pans Or any broken chandlers? 

2 . One whose trade it is to make or sell candles. 
(Also Tallow-ohandleb, Wax-ohandlee.) 

1389 E. E. Gilds {igjo) 18 shul bene at y" Oiaundelers 

by pryme of y« day. ^1400 Destr. Trey 1396 Cokes. 
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condlers, coriouis of ledur. 1464 Ufami. ^ Housek. Exp. 
(1841} 160 To pay the chandeler that fTynd my lordys caa- 
dyllis, xx.f. 1483 Cath. Angl. 52 A Candeler, candelarius. 
1596 Shaks. I Hat. IV, m. iii. 52. idea Return Jr. Par- 
nass. Prol. (Arb.) 4 We haue promised the Copies to the 
Chandlers to wrappe his candles in. 1711 Act 10 Anne in 
Land. Gas. 5031/6 Such Chandler or JMaker of Candles. 
1872 J. Yeats Hist. Conan. 269 The present number of 
chandlers in England is estimated at about 3,000. 

fb. Fonnerly, an officer "wlio t>nperintended the 
supply of candle^ etc., in a household. 

CZ4SO Bk, Curtasye 824 in Babees Bk. 326 Now speke 
1 wylle a lytulle whyle Of J>o chandeler, with-outen gyle. 
160X F. Tate Househ. Ora, Edw. II, § 15 The serjant 
chaundeler shal receve the wax and lights.. And the 
chaundelor dud make his liveree. x86o Our Eng, Home 8g. 

3 . In extended sense : a. A retail dealer in pro- 

visions, groceries, etc. : often somewhat contemp- 
tuous. b. in dealer, trader, as in Cokn- 

CHANCLEB, ShiP-OHABBLEB. 

XS83 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. 49 Theod. Be there any 
Chandlers there? .. What do they sSl for the most part? 
A mpkil. Almost all things, as namelie butter, cheese, fagots, 
pots, pannes, candles, and a thousand other tiinkets be- 
sides.^ X664 Etheredgb Lone in Tub i. ii. (17231 13 This 
morning the Chandler refus’d to score a quart of Scurvy- 
grass. TmLond.Gaz. No. 6172/9 jRobert Collier. .Chandler 
of Small Wares. xSzo Scenr Motiast. Answ. Introd. Ep., 
Another steps into a chandler’s shop, to purchase a pound 
of butter. 2836 Dickens Sk. Bos (1866) 205 The neigh- 
bours stigniadsed him as a chandler. X851 D. Jerrolo St, 
Gilts xxw. Revenge is.. not to be meddled with in the 
qiirit of a chandler. 

4 . Comb., as chandkrskop ; chaudler-clxaffcs Sc,, 
lantern jaws ; so ohandler-chafted, lantern-jawed. 

17x4 Ramsay Elegy John Cmoper xii. Shame fa’ ye’r 
■*chandler-chafts, O Death! ijys A. Wilson Poems 75 
Qam.) My sons wi’ chanler chafes gape roan', To nve my 
gear, my siller frae me. 1785 youm,Jr. London 4 (Jam.) 
A *chanler-chafted auld runk carlen. 1782 V. Knox Ess. 
No. 170 (i8ig) III. 249 The ^chandlersnop-keeper. 18x7 
CoBBETT Wks. XXXll. 76 The ignorance of the Chandler- 
Shop Kniehts is equal to their impudence. 
CkaXLOleress (tjamdlares). [f. prec.+-ESS.] 
A female chandler. 

2723 Lend. Gas. No. 6220/4 Eleanor Warren . . Tallow- 
Chandleress. 

Chandleviug (tjamdlarig), <011. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -utgI.] The dealmg or tiade of a chandler. 

x86o Geo. Euot Mill on FL 1 . 221 Families in the 
groce^ and chandlering lines. 

+ Cna'ndleX'lyy Obs. mre-\ In quot. spelt 
chaunlerly, [f. as prec. f - lyI.] Chandler-hke, 
pertaining to a chandler or petty shop-keeper. 

x54x Milton Ch. Discip. 11. (1852) 67 To be taxt by the 
pool, to be scons’t our head money, our tuppences in their 
Chaunletly Shop-book of Easter. 

ClLaudlezy (tjamdlori). In 7 also chatmde- 
lary. [prob. in pait a. OF. chandel{l)ene, f. 
chandelier (cf. Chakdleb and -ebt) j in part f. 
Chandlee f - y, as in bakery, etc.] 

1 . A place where candles, etc., are kept. 

i6oi P. Tate Househ. Ord. Edna. II, §73 ‘The offices of 
the panetry, Butery . . marshalsy, avenery, Chaundlery. 
2667 E. Chamberiavne St. Gi. Bni. l 11. xii. (1743) xo9 
The yeoman of the chandlery [is to bring] seared cloths. 
2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. (2877) 111 . xxi. 532 The several 
departments were organised under re^lar officers of the 
buttery, the kitchen, the napery, the chandlery, etc. 

2 . a. Candles and other lighting materials, b. 
The commodities sold by a retail provision-dealer 
(also in pi. chandleries). Also aUrib. 

x6ox F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw, II, § xo He shal survey 
. . the liveres of Ch^jpndelary that shalbe ever! day in the 
warderobe. 2837 Dickens Pickia. xxiii. To open a little 
shop in the chandlery way. 184a Gen. F. Thompson Exerc. 
VI. 424 A vendor of the unenumerable thin^ called 
chandleries. x886 Lana Tuned Rep. LIU. 678/2 The out- 
standing debts of a chandlery business. 

e. With defining word, as ship chaitdlety (the 
business and commodities of a ship-chandler). 

Freese Comm. Class-bh. Tiade in Naval Stores 
and Ship Chandlery. 

+ Cha'udliug, vU. sb. Ohs. rare. [f. Chard- 
IBB : cf. peddling, peddlerl\ The business of a 
chandler, the manufacture of chandlery. 

2589 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 257 Implements and 
utensils for soapmaking and for Chaundlinge. _ 2876 L. 
Stephen Hist. Eng, Thought 1 . 163 The exception to his 
tallow-chandling was a short residence with Sir Joseph 
Jekyll. 

IlCliandoOy -dn (tjsend»-). [Hindi chandul] 
A preparation of opium used in China for smoking, 
m Craig. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 
tCha'udry, Obs. Forms: 5-7 ohandery, 
ohanndrie, -y, 6-7 chandrie, -dry. [Contracted 
from chandlery, like chancery fiom chanceleriel\ 

1 . The place where candles, etc., were kept in a 
household ; = Chajndleey i- 

2478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Misc. 74 To pantry, 
buttery, or cellar, spiceiy, chaundry, or any other office. 
2542 Act 2% Hen. VIII, c, 12 $ 12 The yonomn of the chaundrie 
. .shall, .haue in redinesse seared clothes, sufficient for the 
surgeon, x668 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 
II. 178 One of the yeomen of the chaundry to the king. 
2884 Leisure Hour yssls The chaundeler . . also moulded 
quaiions and morters in the chaundry. 

2 . Chandlery, small wares. 

2632 Davenant Gondibert (2673) Pref. zx The shops of 
Chaundry, and slight wares. 


3 . The feast of Candlemas. 

2478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Muc^. 100 Two servants 
. . to bear the trumpets, pipes and other instruments, .whilst 
they blow to suppers and other revels at Chaundry. 

Chsuie, obs. form of Chair, Khan. 

Chanel, Chanfer, obs. ff. CharrbIi, Chamfeb. 
IlGhaufirin (Janfrgn). [a. F. chanftein-, cf. 
Champbor.] The fore-part of a horse’s head. 
•«73o- 6 In Bailey; and in mod Diets. 

Chang, sb. north, dial. [An echoic word ; cf. 
chink, clang!\ A ringing or resonant sound. 

1807 Stagg Poems 51 An' the grove, with gladsome chang 
Their joy confest._ 1809 in Skinner Misc. Poet. 180 (Jam.) 
To fear the chirming chang Of gosses grave. 

Chang, V. north, dial. intr. To make a loud 
ringing soimd ; to clang or twang. Hence 
Cha'ngiug' vbl. sb. 

26x4 G Markham Cheap Hnsb. il xxii. (1668) 79 A ceitain 
hollow changing in his mouth. 2807 Stagg Poems 140 Wi' 
merry lilts the hdlers chang, The lads and lasses bicker. 
Chang, var. of Carg, Obs., fool, foolish. 
Change (tp^ndg), sb. Forms : 3-6 chaunge, 
4 chonge, 4-6 chaynge, (5 choimge), 3, 6- 
cliaxLge. [a. AF. chaunge, OF. change (=Pr. 
camge, cainje, Sp. cattge) :—la.t&L. cambi-um ex- 
change (Laws of Lombai ds), f. camblre, to Charge.] 
1 . The act or fact of changing (see Charge v, i, 
2) ; substitution of one thing for another; succes- 
sion of one thing in place of another. 

2297 R. Glouc. 11734] 133 Change work of bischopriches, 
& Jjo digne sege y wys Wor[> ybro^t to Canterbury, }>at at 
London now ys. 1393 Gower Gwyf II L 195 Thus was there 
made a newe chaunge, c 1460 Fortescue Abs.^ Lim. Mon. 
(1714J 61 In the ReSme of Fiaunce was never chaunge of 
their Kyng . . but by the Rebellions of such mighty Subgetts. 
2473 Warkw. Ckron. iz Alle Englonde . . hatyd hym, and 
were fulle gladde to have a chounge. 2333 Eden Treat. 
New Ind. (Arb.) 32 marg. note, Chaunge of ayre is daunger- 
ous. 2663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. (16^) 236 No change of 
Consuls marks to him th^ear. 27x6-8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. I. xxix. 93 Eveiy thing 1 see seems to me a 
change of scene. 2733 Miss Kelly in SiuiJJs Lett. (1768) 
IV. 47 For God’s sake try the change of air. 183a Prop. 
Reg. Instr. Cavalry m. 46 Change J Position is when the 
Line moves altogether off its ground, at the same time ad- 
vancing or retiring one of its flanks. iBs^limovt My Novel 
(Hoppe) Said to have made a change for the better. 

b. Substitution of other conditions or circum- 
stances, variety; esp. in colloq. ■ph.r./or a change. 

x68x Dryoen Sp. Friar Prok 33 Our fathers did, for change, 
to France repair. 1697 Damker Voy. (1698) I. xi, 3i4Take 6 
or 7 ripe Plantains . . boil them instead of a Bag-pudding . . this 
is a very good way for a change. x84a Tennyson Walking 
to Mail 18 He., sick of home went overseas for change. 
2876 Burnaby Ride Khiva xviii. Anything for a change . . 
we are bored to death here. 

j" 0. ? A round in dancing. Obs. 

2^ Shaks. L.L.L.-o.n. 209 Then in our measure, vouch- 
saffi but one change. 

d. spec. The passing from life ; death. 
x6ix Bible Job xiv. 14 All the dayes of my appointed time 
will I write, till my change come. 2742-3 Wesley Jntl. 
(1749] S^i I 'went to my mother^ and found her change was 
near. . She was in her last conflict. 2839 Thackeray Virgin. 
Ixxxiii, I fear, sir, your Aunt . . is not in such a state of 
mind as will fit her very well for the change which is im- 
minent. 

f e. To put the change ttpon: to deceive, mis- 
lead (a person) ; to make things appear to (him) 
other than they are. Obs. 

1693 CoNGRLVED<wi& Deal V. iv, I have put the change 
upon her, that she may be otherwise employed. 2703 
Hickeringill Priest-cr, i. (172x1 51 He put the Change 
^on the unthinking Senate, and ordain’d a Presbyter or 
l^der in the room of every Parish-Priest. 174a Jarvis Don 

a 'fix. II. ii.ix.(D.) Those enchanters. . are perpetually setting 
apes before me as they really are, and presently putting the 
change upon me, and transforming them into whatever they 
please. x8az Scott Ketiilw.m, You cannot put the change 
on me so easy as you think. 

•f 2 . The act of giving and receiving reciprocally ; 
exchange. In change : in exchange. Obs. 

a 130a Cursor M. 28820 If {mu had lede, & hade nede 
For to haue gold ne wald Jtou bede For to ma [=make] 
chaunge. 1373 Barbour Bruce xix. 379 Of hym . . chaynge 
wes maid For othlr that men takyn had. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sg'rs. T, 527 Took his herte in diaunge for myn. e 2400 
Destr. Troy 7881 pai . . made a chaunge .. of nor choise 
lordes, Toax. . was turnyt to the grekes, For Antenor. 2363 

J . Hevwood Proo. f Epigr. (1867) 255 Chaunge is no robry, 
ut robry maketh chaunge. xw Shaks. Much Ado rr. i. 
185 'Ibat I ..Maintain’d the change of words vith any 
creature. 1606 — Tr, 4 Cr. m. iiu 27 They will almost, 
Giue vs a Prince of blood. .In change of him. 

t b. spec. Exchange of merchandise, commerce. 
c 1400 Apol, Loll. 57 pe auteris of Crist are maad )>e bordis 
of chaunns bi couetous men. 2336 Bellbndbn Croti. Scot. 
(2821) I. Introd. 32 Ane riche toun quhair sum time wes 
gret change, be repair of uncouth marchandis. 

3 . A place where merchants meet for the trans- 
action of business, an exchange. (Since 1800, 
erroneously treated as an abbreviation oijSxchange, 
and written ’Change.) Now chiefly in phr. on 
’Change, at the Exchange. 

0x400 Octouian 793 As he toward the chounge yode. 
26x4 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. xii. 2^ A heart 
and a heart’ ; one for the churchj another for the change. 
2676 Etheredgb Man of Mode 1. 1, She saw you yesterday 
at thd'Change. 27x3 Steele Sped. No. 386 F s If such a 
Man comes from Change. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev, 336 It is 


powerful on Change. 1821 in Cobbett Rides (1885) 1 . 
49 Old stock-jobbers, -are gone hobbling to 'Change. xS6o 
Emerson Cond. Life, Wks. iBohin II 322 What good, 
honest, generous men at home, will be wolves and foxes on. 
change ! 2876 Green Short Htst. vii. (1881) 415 Grave 

merchants upon 'change. 

4 . The act of changing (see Charge w. 6, 7] ; alter- 
ation in the state or quality of anything ; the fact of 
becoming other than it was ; variation, mutation. 

a 2333 After. R. 166 Worldliche Hnges ])et bedS, ase }>e 
mone, euer ine chaunge. 1340 Ayenb. X04 He [God] is 
zopliche .wip-oute enye chonge eure to yleste, Tre- 
visA Barth. De P. R, iv. ix. (1495) 93 FIcwme is able to be 
. .chauDged in to blode, and whan the chaunge is full made, 
etc. c 1400 Rom, Rose 5441 Withoute chaunge or vaiiaunce. 
2390 Hooker Ecel. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 21 A true change both of 
soul and body . . from death to life. 1736 tr. Gregorys 
Astron, I. 3i_^x Remarkable Changes that have happen'd 
among the Fix’d Stars. 2773 Sheridan St. Pair. Day ii. 
iv, Justtie, Do you really see any change in me? Rosy. 
Change ' never was man so altered. 2843 Tennyson Locksley 
Hall 182 Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change, 2830 Lynch Theo. Trin. ii. 30 Growth 
is the reconalement of permanence and change. 2858 J. 
Bennet Nutniionl. 26 Change, constant change, is the law 
of organic life. 2876 Green Short Hist. ii. § x (1882) 62 The 
change in himself was as s tartling as the change in his policy. 

t b. ^ec. Changefulness, chaumng humour, 
caprice ; ‘ inconstancy, fickleness ’ (Schmidt). Obs. 

1600 Shake. Sonn. xx, A woman's gentle heart, but not 
acquainted With shifting change. 2603 — Lear i. i. 291 
You see how full of changes lus ^e is. 2622 — Cymh. i. vi. 
115. 2673 Dryden Aurettgz. i, i. 401 You bid me fear; in 
that your change I know. 

e. Mus. Variation; modulation. 

2592 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 6g Harke, what fine change 
is in the Musique. x88o Grove Diet, Mus, I. 333 Change, 
the word used as the short for change of key or modulation, 
d. Change of life : (see quot.). 

2834 J . M. Goon Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 54 note. When 
menstruation is about to cease, the period is called ‘ the 
change or turn of life '. ^ 2864 F. Churchill Dis. Women 
VI. 237 The period occupied by this ‘ change of life ' ranges 
from two to four years, if not longer. 

5 . Of the moon : a. Properly, the passage from 
one ‘moon’ {i.e. monthly revolution) to another, 
the coming of the ‘ new moon ’ ; b. extended more 
or less widely to include also the attainment of 
‘ full moon and even of inteimediate phases. 

2393 Gower Conp. III. 109 Of flodes high and ebbes lowe, 
Upon his [the Moon’s] chaunge it shall be knowe, 2604 
Shaks. Oih. iii. iii. 178 To follow still the changes of the 
Moone With fresh suspitions. 2669 Sturmy MarinePs 
Mag. 1. 1. 20 A Rule to find the Change, Full, and Quar- 
ters of the Moon . . The 29th day of October is the day of 
her Change, or New Moon. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit, 
India I, 551 Sacrificing at the change of every moon many 
victims, chiefly children, to the nver Ganges 2858 in 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 365 It is high water, full and change 
. . at 20 h. 22 m. z88z Harper's Mag, Nov. 810 , 1 still have 
’em [fits] once or twice a week sometimes, always with a 
change in the moon. 

6. That which is or may be substituted foi 
another of the same kind ; esp. in phrase change 
of raiment {apparel, etc.). (In this sense some- 
times unchanged in the plural ; see quot. 1611.) 

2393 Greene Groatsw. Wit (1617) 9 Mistresse LatnUia, 
like a cunning Angler made leadie her chaunge of baytes. 
x6z2 Bible Lev. xxvti. 33 If he change it at all, then both it, 
and the change thereof, shall be holy. — Judff. xiv. 22 
Thirtie sheetes, and thirtie change of garments. 2815 
Scribbleonutniat^i Who, drench’d, ne'er catch cold, though 
without change of smickets. 2836 Dickens Sk. Boz (1866) 
248 Four horses with clothes on— change for a coach. 1^6 
Burnaby Ride Khiva xxi, A change of clothes, a few in- 
struments and my gun. 

7 . a. Money of a lower denomination given in 
exchange for a larger coin, a bank-note, etc. ; hence 
generally, coins of low denomination (often with 
adj. small) ; also coins of one currency given in 
exchange for those of another, b. The balance 
that remains over and is returned when anything is 
paid for by a piece of money greater than its price. 

2633 Massinger, &c. Old Law v. i, Lysattder. Your hat 
is too high-crowned. Gaotko. I do give him two crowns 
for’t, and that’s equal change all the world over._ 1692 
Locke Money Wks. 1727 IL 97 These in Change will an- 
swer all the Fractions between Sixpence mid a Farthing. 
2732 Johnson Ramhl. No., 177 F 7 He had just received in 
a handful of change, the piece that he had . . been seeking. 
2777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. i. i, Can you give roe change 
for a guinea ? 2840 Marryat Poor Jack iv, I'll . . bring back 
your change all right. 2873 Tevons Money (1878) 25 Still 
used as small change. Mod. No change given. Passengers 
are requested to examine their tideets and change before 
leaving. 

fg. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. igg A poor Anglo-Saxon 
must . . look twice at his«mril change of quarters and minutes. 

c. slang. Something given or taken in letnra- 
In sudh phrases as to ^ve (a person) change, to 
do him a service ; also ironically, to give him his 
deserts, 'pay him out ’ ; to take one's change otU 
of, to take one’s revenge on (a person), or for (a 
thing) ; take your change out of that! a slang ex- 
pression when a 'settler’ is given in the shape of 
either a repartee or a blow. 

1830 Galt Lumrie T. iv. xL (1849) 184 Take your change 
out of that 1 1847 De Quincev Secret Soc. Wks, VI. 

33B, I should certainly have ‘taken my change’ out of the 
aus she continually gave herself. x8g Thackeray Diary 
J, de ta PliKht (Hoppe) Whenever T see him in a very 

34 — a 
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public place, 1 take my change for my money. I digg him 
m the nbba, or slap his padded old shoulders. 1865 Dickens 
Mut, Fr. (Hoppe) Ifyou showed me a 6 . 1 could so far give 
you diange for it as to answer Bofhn. 

8. spec< in pi. t a. Math. TJie different orders in 
TYhich a set or series of things can be arranged ; 
permutations {pbs^. b. Bell-ringing. The different 
orders in which a peal of bells may be rung. 

(The name has reference to a change from the 'usual 
order’, viz. the diatonic scale, struck from the highest to 
the lowest bell ; but in a wider sense, this is included as one 
of the changes ; see Grove Diet. M us. s. v.) 

1669 Holder £iijn. Speech (J.) Four bells admit twenty- 
four changes in ringing, 1688 R. Holme Amtowy in. 462/2 
In. .^nging Bells , . Changes or Tunes [is] when they are 
rung to Immitate the airy sound of a Psalme or Song. 1751 
Chambers Cycl.^ Changes in arithmetic, etc., the permuta- 
tions or variations of any number of quantities ; with regard 
to their position, order, etc. 1864 Jean Imgelow Poems 
340 O Boston bells ! Fly all your changes. 

c. To ring the changes : (o.) to go through all 
the changes iu ringing a peal of bells ; fig. to go 
through all the possible -variations of any process; 
to repeat the same words, statements, etc., in va- 
rious ways. (Constr. on, upon ; now usually con- 
temptuous.) lb.) slang: see quot. 1786, 1874. 

1614 T. Adams Devit s Banq. 331 Some ring the Changes of 
opinions. 1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 62 They shall only 
ring you over a few changes upon the three words ; crying, 
Faith, Hope and Charity ,‘ Hope, Faith and Charity; and 
so on. 1712 Arbdthmot yoAn Bull (1755) 36 A parcel of 
roaring bullies.. ringing the changes on butter’s cleavers. 
1786 Remark, Trials % Shepherd 8 To initiate him into 
the art of what that gentleman stiled rtngiug the changes ; 
that is, ingeniously substituting a worse for a better article, 
and decamping -mthout a discovery. 1843 Southey Doctor 
Ixxxvi. (D.) He could . . have astounded him by ringing 
changes upon Almugea, Cazimi, etc. 1874 Slang Diet, s v, 
Rvtg, ‘To ring the changes' in lowlife means to change 
bad money for good. 

9 . Hunting, Phr. To hunt change: see quots., 
and cf. CouMTBB adv. ? Obs. 

1677 GenlLReoreat. i. (1706)16 When the Hounds . . 

take fresh scent, hunting another Chase . . we say, they Hunt 
Change, zjm Worlidge Diet. Rust, et UrS. s, v. Buck- 
Huntutg, To have a care of Hunting Counter or Change, 
because of the plen^ of Fallow Deer that use to come more 
directly upon the Hounds, than the red Deer doth. 1721- 
s8oo Bailey, Change (among Hunters) is when a Buck, etc., 
met by Chance, is taken for that they were in pursuit of. 

+ 10 . Surv^ing. (See quot.) Obs. 
t66o Stormy Marinet^s Mag. ii. v. i. § a, 4 Provide ten 
small sticks., at the end of everyone of those Chains, stick 
one of these, .into the Ground, which let him that followeth 
take up . .These Ten Chains ifthe distance be large, you call 
a Change, and so you may denominate eveiy large fetance 
by Changes, Chains and Links. 

11 . .Jtf. An ale-house; =CHANaE-Housii. 

c 1730 Burt Lett, N, Scotl. (x8i8) I. 68 A gentleman that 
kem a Change. .They call an alehouse a change. 

12 . Comb, and attrib, 

a. Comb., as change-day, -/twe (sense s'), change- 
ringer, -ringing (sense 8 b), change-keeper (sense 
ii); Ohamge Allay, a narrow street in London, 
scene of the gambling in Sontb Sea and other 
stocks (see Allby) ; ebange-broker = exchange 
broker ; cbonge-ratio (see quot); obange-wlieel 
(see quot). See also Chakge-housb. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. vi. v. Poor sub-lieutenant Du- 
bamel, innocent -"Change-broker, 1633 T. James Voyage 
18 It Bowes on the -"change day, about a eleuen a clocke. 
iTSa in Scots. Mag. (1753) July 338/1 Duncan Campbell 
"changekeeper. 1883 A, Grey in Nature XXVII. 320 The 
multiplier . . or "diange-ratio as it has been called by Pro- 
fessor James Thompson, is . . the number of the new units 
of velocity equivalent to one of the old units. xdS^Aihe- 
meum 18 Oct, 301/3 The "change-ringeis have done far 
more evil than revolurion and bigotry combined. 187a £l- 
LAcoMBE^e/b ofCh. iii, 31 "Change-ringing is pre-eminently 
[an art] . . whidi exercises the mind and body at the same 
time, 1874 Knight Diet. Meek, I. 526 *Change'auheels, 
having varying niunbers of cogs of the same pitch, are used 
to connect the main arbor of the lathe with the feed-screw, 
1879 Cassell s Techn, Bduc. IV. 266/1 The screw is driven by 
means of. .change-wheels from the end of the lathe-spindle. 

1). attrib. in sense ‘ taking the place of another, 
acting as substitute, exchange-, vice- 
1873 ‘ Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. ii. i. § 3. 147 The change- 
horses being better at the regular hunt-stable. 1886 Daily 
News 82 Jmys/i Mr. Bonnor and Mr. Jones are also very 
useful change bowlers. 1884 Bp. of Chichester in Times 
20 Ang. s To keep a book . . in which the name of every 
change-preacher should be entered. 

Change (tp'nd^), v. Forms ; 3-4 chaungeu, 
ohaungi, 3 ebangen, ebangi, 3-7 ebaunge, 4 
Bcbamigen, cbawuge, obong, chougi, 5 obonge, 
cbawoigyn, obauneb, 6 chaung, obarmdge, 
cbayxLge, ? obonob, 3- change. [ME. change-n, 
a. OF. change-r(^= Pr. catnjar, cambiar, Sp. can- 
gear, camdiar, It. cangiare,cambidre) lateL.r:a//z- 
btdre (in Salic Law, etc.), f. cambi-um exchange ; 
used for cl, L. cambtre to baiter, exchange : perh. 
cognate with Gr, Kaym- to bend, turn, turn back.] 

1 . trans. To put or take another (or others) in- 
stead of; to substitute another (or others) for, re- 
place by another (or others) ; to give up in exchange 
for something else. 

(Here (but not in ib)tlie 'something else’ is almost al- 
ways of the same kind as the thing it replaces.) 


c X230 Hah Meid. 7 pat tu naldes chaungen tu liuest 
in for to beo ewen icrunet, a 1300 Cursor m. 29410 He 
chaunges cruii or wede, 1340 Hampole Pr, Cense. 1003 In 
]iis weild es bothe wele and wa, pat es ofie chaunged to and 
fra. 1393 Gower Cotfi. III. X09 He shall his place chaunge 
And seche many lon^ straunge, 1477 Rivers (Cax- 
ton) Dtetes 125 The same herbes , . were sent to the Kinges 
closid and sealled with their sealles, to thentent that they 
shulde not be chaunged. x§8i Mulcaster Positions xli. 
(1887) 250 Which for a better lining will chaung his colledge, 
1603 Drayton Bar. Warres iv. xxxiv. Changing the Clyme, 
thou couldst not change thy Care. x6xx_Bible Gen. xU. 14 
He shaued himselfe, and changed his raiment. X737 Pope 
Hor. Episi. i. L 135 They change their weekly barber, 
weekly news. 1803 A. Duncan Mariners Ckron. III. 197 
When I had changed my things, and taken my tea. 

1 b. with for {with obs.) before the thing put or 
taken in exchange. (Now usually exchange.) 

xjgy R. Glouc. (1724) 548 Man! on stilleliche hor arnies a 
wet caste, & chaungede ham vor herigaus. c 1383 Chaucer 
L. G. IV. 1233 And swore so depe to . . chaunge hire for no 
newe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7589 He may be chaungit . . 
sum choise other, hat is takon of Troy, xsgo Shaks. Mids. 
N. II. ii, 114 -Who will not change a Rauen for a Done ? 
X399 — Hen. V, iil vii 12 , 1 will not change my Horse with 
any that treades hut on foure postures. 1704 Pope Windsor 
For. 234 Where Jove. .Might changeOlympus foi a nobler 
hill, a 1873 Monsell Hymn, ‘ When I had wandered ’ iii, 
I . .changed my hopes for fears. 

c. spec. To give or procure money of another 
kind Xe.g. foreign or smaller coin) in exchange 
for money of some defined kind or amount. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. XVL lag [Ihesus] caste adown her 
stidles, hat . . chaungeden any moneye. a X745 S wirr ( J.) A 
shopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, when a cus- 
tomer comes for a crown’s woith of goods. 1826 Scott Diary 
in Lockhart (1839) VIII. 382 When we change a guinea, the 
shillings escape as thiims of small account. 1876 Burnaby 
Ride Khiva xii, The Commercial Bank would change my 
English gold. 

a. To change oneself: i. e. one’s clothes. So to 
change otic's feet ; i. e. one’s shoes or other cover- 
ing for the feet. Now only .Sk. 

c 1330 Ld. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. <1814) 260 Than the 
kyng entred into a lytel chaumbre, and there dyd chaunge 
him. c 1390 Marlowe yew Malta iv. v. I change myself 
twice a-day. x86x Remin, v. (ed. 18) 118 She did 

not change her feet when she came in from the wet. 
e. intr. To change one’s clothes, [colloq.) 

X634 Malory s Arthur (1816) II, 319 A gentlewoman . . 
brought him a shirt of fine linen cloth; but he changed not 
there. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (X847) II. 350 After dinner 
I . . washed and changed. 

2 . Often with plural object^ in sense : To substi- 
tute one thing for another of the same kind; to 
quit one and take another. 

Thus to change hands, to pass from one hand to another, 
from one person’s possession to another's ; to change sides, 
to go over from one side to the other; to change carnages 
(e, g. on a rsdlway). (Rarely with obj. m sing, as t to change 
the hand (obs.), to change one's side ; these cases belong 
properly to r.) 

x^ Cotton Espeinion in. x. 529 The place however only 
chang’d the hand without going out of the Family. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. 43s Their weak heads . .’Twixt sense and 
nonsense daily change their side. 17x5 Desaguliers Fires 
Impr. 22 If you change ends, still Uie Air will rush out at 
the upper end. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr, ii. § 2 Money 
changeth hands. X7SS Game at Cricket 7 The Bowler . . 
shall bowl to the Number of Four [balls] before he changes 
wickets 1884 TtmesCweeldy ed.) i Feb. 5/3 The Simla, .after 
changing owners, was converted into a sailing ship. Mod. 
Passengers by these trains change carriages at Didcot. 

1 }. intr. or ellipt. To change carnages on a 
railway, boats on a river, etc. 

x8.. Tyneside Song, Ye mun change here for Jarrow. 
Mod. Passengers for Cambridge change at Bletchley. All 
change here, please 1 

3 . trans. To give and receive reciprocally, ex- 
change, interchange. (For this exchange is now the 
ordinary prose word, but change is still in dial., 
arch., and poet, use, and in ‘ change places and 
the like.) 

Const. A and B change places, A changes places with B. 

<11300 K. Horn 1032 Qua}> horn.. We schulle chaungl 
wede. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 238 Will you vouchsafe 
with me to change a word ? 2592 — Rom. f Jul. iii. v. 31 
Some say, the Laxke and loathed Toad change eyes. x6m 
— ; A. Y.L. I. iii. 93 Wilt thou change Fathers? I 
will giue thee mine. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks, After 
they had changed a few ballets [they] boarded a tall ship 
of the Turkes. a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life (1826) 172 Pur- 
posing to change a pistol-shot or two with the first I met, 
a 1763 Shenstone Wks. (1764) 1. 43 Forbid by fate to change 
onetransientglancel x8ao S cott ilTmixs^.iu, Herattendants 
changed expressive looks with each other. 1842 Tennyson 
Dora 42 If you. .change a word with her he calls his wife. 
1864 Btackw. Mag. XCV. 764 (Hoppe) Do you believe that 
the iEsculapius would change places with him 7 1870 Daily 
JV«»r x6 Apr., Whose owner .by ‘changing works ’.as the 
exchange of labour is called, does as much for his neighbours, 
tb. To exchange (a thing) with (a person). 

(Here the thing given is the sole object, that received 
being understood to be the corresponding thing in relation 
to the other person cr party. The construction is thus a 
mixture of i and 3.) 

cx6oo Shaks, Sohu. xxix, I scorn to change my state with 
kmp. 1604 — 0 th. 1. ill 3i7il would change my Humanity 
with a Baboone. 2632 Jer. Taylor Holy Living ( J.), Those 
thousands, with whom thou wouldst not . . change Ay for- 
tune and condition. 

+ 4 . To give or bestow in exchange. Obs. rare. 

i6c» Bible (Douay) 1 Sam. x, 9 God cMnged unto him 
another hart. 


5 . intr. To make an exchange. 

+ a. with for (also with) before the thing given. 
_ 2^7 Maplet Gr. Forest 13 b. In Indie, saith Isidore, there 
is neyther Lead nor Brasse of his owne, Aerefore it 
chaungeth for his owne Marchandise (as with Gemmes and 
Margarets). <2x637 B. Jonsom 'Drink to me only', But 
might I of Jove’s nectar sip I would not change for thine. 
D. with foi' before the thing taken in exchange. 
2604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. iii. 356 It cannot be long that Desde- 
mona should continue her loue to the Moore . . She must 
change for youA. [But the sense may be different.] x6o8 
— Per. IV. vi. 174 Thou hold’st a place, _ for which the 
pained'st fiend Of hell would not in reputation change, 
c, with with before the person, as in 3. 

2805 Southey Modoc in W. xvii. Ere we part change 
wiA me, 

6. trans. To make (a thing) other than it was ; to 
render different, alter, modify, transmute. 

<2x223 Marker. 3 Olibrius. .changede his chere. 2297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 14 He ne myjte hire herte change, ^at heo 
to sore ne drow. c 1300 Beket 258 He gan to changi al his 
lyf : and his manere also. 2393 Gower Conf. HI. 68 His 
foime he chaungeth sodeinly. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss, 
I. clii. 181 He (Aanged his countenance. 2583 Babington 
Commandm, v. (1637) 42 So times are changed to and fro, 
and chaunging times have chaunged us too. 2632 Hobbes 
Leviath. ii. xxvi. 143 No errour of a subordinate Judge, can 
change the Law. 1790 Faley Horse Paul, Rom. i. g He so 
far changed his purpose as^to go back through Macedonia. 
2876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8 (2882) 430 A series of vic- 
tories which . . changed the political aspect of the world. 

b. With into or to : To turn or convert into. 

cx%2^E.E.Allit. P. B. lasSPatsurntyme wergentyle,Now 

ar chaunged to chorles. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. 
xiv. 58 The vertue that toinyth and diaungytb the sub- 
staunce of the sede in to the substaunce of al the partyes 
of Ae plante. 2396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. vsi. 126 Cambio is 
chang’d into Lucentio. x6xx Bible Ps. evi, 20 They changed 
their glory, into the similitude of an oxe. 2722-4 Pope Rape 
Lock ill, X23 Chang'd to a bird, and sent to flit in air. 2833 
Tlnnvson Lady Clara vi. You changed a wholesome heart 
to gall. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 48 They would change 
the patriarchal or dynastic form into aristocracy or monarchy 

c. To turn from the natural or proper state ; to 
lender acid or tainted ; as, the wine is changed ; 
thunder and lightning are said to change (or turti) 
milk, {colloq. or dial^ 

7 . intr. (for refli) To become different, undergo 
alteration, alter, vary. 

c 2273 Lay. 3791 po changede [2205 twiueden] hire bonkes. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (18 xo) 148 On J»e lifte day changed 
l>er wynde. c 2386 Chaucer Knts. T. 779 Tho chaungen 
gan here colour in here face. 2323 Ln. Berners Frotss. 
I. exxx. 136 When the fienchkyng sawe the englysshmen, 
his blode chaunged. 2378 Lyte Dodoens in. Ixxxviii. 441 
The floweis be . , of an incarnate . .colour changing upon 
blewe. 160X Shaks. Jul. C. ii. ii. 96 Their mindes may 
change. i6ix Bible Malachi iii. 6 , 1 am the Lord, I change 
not. 2632 Rutherford Lett, xxiii. (2862) 1 90 Ye have not 
changed upon, nor wearied of your sweet Master, Christ. 
27x2-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 68 Colours that change whene'er 
they wave their wings. 2830 Tennyson Poems 91 Nothing 
will die ; All things will change. 

b. To turn into or to something else. 

<2x300 Floriz ^ Bl. 306 Ha . . ChaungeJj fram water into 
blod. 2392 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. iv. v, 88 Our solemne 
Hymiies, to sullen Dyrges change. 2602 — All's Well iv. 
iii. 5 He chang’d almost into another man. 2830 Tennyson 
In Mem. liy. 16 And every winter change to spring. 

1 0. With complemental adj. : To become, turn. 
Obs. rare. 

x66o Sharrock Vegetables 128 Endive, .by this means will 
change whitish. 

d. Of the moon : (a.) To pass through her 
various phases. (J/.) To pass from one monthly 
revolution to another, pass throd^h the pliase of 
‘new moon ’ ; sometimes extended to ‘ full moon ’, 
and intermediate phases. Cf. Change sb. 5. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 5336 It shai chaungen . . as Ae moone. 
1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvni, 83 The minde of men 
chaungeth as Ae mone. 2592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yul. ii ii xio 
The Moone . . That monethly changes in her circled Orbe 
2693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen 322 The moon changeth ; 
Luna coii, vel navatun x88x HarpeVs Mag. Nov. 810 
When the moon changes, I havesthe fits. 

fe, spec. To change countenance ; to turn pale, 
blush, etc. Ohs. 

2399 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 240 He changes more and 
more, I Ainke he be angrie indeede. — Hen. V, n. u. 
73 Looke ye how they change : Their cheekes are paper, 
xoxx — Cymb. i. vL 12 Change you, Madam ? 

f. spec. To turn sour or acid, become tainted; 
to ‘ turn’, {colloq. cstdiali) 

* 1 ' 8. trans. To shift, transfer {from one place to 
another), rare. 

cs^Pallad.onHusS. 1. 131 From feble lande eke chaunge 
hem yf thou mowe *. For man and tree from feble lande to 
goode -Who can and wol not chaunge I holde him woode. 

b. intr. To remove to another place or into 
other circumstances ; to be shifted or transferred, 
{rare ; occas. colloq. with about, over, etc.) 

c 2360 Song oj Yesierd. 33 in E. E, P. (1862) 134 Hjt 
[worldly bliss] schaungeji so oft and so sodeynly. To day is 
here, to morwe a way. 1426 Pol. Poems (1859) II* I34 To 
forein blode that it not ne choinge. The crowne to put in 
non bondis straunge. 236a J, Heywood Prey. 4 * Epigr. 
{X867) 15s When trewe mens money, chaungth into Aeeues 
purses. 2374 tr. Littletoiis Tenures 219 a,Tif a person or a 
vicar . . dieth or chaungeA. 2844 Dickens Mart. Chits, 
(Hoppe) To let us change and change about. 

9 . Phrases, [In some of these it is nnceitain 
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whether the verb was originally transitive or in- 
transitive.] To change amts : {Mil^ to shift the 
rifle from one shoulder to the other. To change 
colour or kue : to become altered in colour ; spec. 
of persons, to turn pale, blush, etc. (cf. Coloue). 
+ To change ipne's') copy : to change or alter onea 
style, manner, character, f To change counienattce 
or face (obs.) =/«? change colour. To change foot : 
+ a. to change sides, play the turncoat {fibsl ) ; b. 
(also to change feet) = to change step. To change 
front : (orig. Jl/z'l.) to face in another direction, to 
alter one’s direction of standing or marching ; usually 
fg. To change hands-, see 2 . 75? change hand, 

or change a horse {Horsemanship)', see quot. fTb 
change onds life (ohs. rare) : to die. To change 
one's mind : to alter one’s opinion or purpose (see 
Mind). 75? change ends note or tune-, to alter 
one’s manner of speaking, to speak moie respect- 
fully, to change from laughter to tears {colloq.). 
To change sides : see 2 . To change step : to alter 
the cadence of the steps in marching so that each 
foot falls at the instant the other womd have fallen. 
To chop and chan ^ : see Chop w.2. 

1523 Ld Berners Froiss. I. ccccl. 793 With those wordes 
the duke a lytell chaunged 'colour. x6oa Shaks. A.Y.L. 
III. ii. 192 Change you colour? 1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 

5 Mr. Thatcher . .was so apprehensive of the danger, ttat 
he changed colours. i86o Tyndall Glac. 1. §11. 72 One 
large star., chwged colour incessantly, 1325 Lo. JBerners 
Froiss. II. cxiii. [cix.] 327 Channge your '‘'copye, so that 
we haue no cause to renewe our yuell wylles agaynste you. 
1605 Camden Rem. igo, I shall change copie nom a Duke 
to a King. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv Leant. 374 
Howsoever we change Copy, we are embased . . thereby. 
1637 Heywood RoyallKing Wits. 1874 VI. ss Why, to 
change *face They say m modest maides are signes of grace. 
<1x619 I^aniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 153 Glocester . . conceiving 
his turning, not so to serve his turne, as he expected, .t^aine 
changed *foote. 1833 Reg. htstr. Cavalry l 18 Change 
Feet . . This may be required of a man who is stepping with 
a different foot from the rest. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Sup/. 
s V , To change a *horse, orchange*hand, is to turn or heat 
the horse’s head from one hand to the other, fi om the right to 
the left, or from the left to the right, c 1340 Cursor M. 4210 
tTrIn.) Soone higon he chaunge %ew. 1546 Langley Pol. 
Verg. De Invent, iv, i. 83 a, At y* same time Marye the 
I^rgyne . . did chaunge her *life. i6ii Bible Hebr. xii. 17 
Hee found no place of repentance Itnarg. way to change his 
*mmdc]. 1749 Fielding Tom pones vii. viii, Mrs. Western 
had changed her mind on the very point of departure. 1883 
Sir H. Cotton iu Lata Times LXXX. 136/x The lady .. 
afterwards changed her mind and wished to take it back. 
1^ Motxeux Rabelais v. ix, I’ll make him change his 
*Note presently. 1378 Scot. Poetns x6ih C. (tSoi) fl. 18s 
Priestes change your *tune. xSsjLYTTON^WiWff/fHoppe), 
You must not suppose .. that I can change and dhop my 
^politics for my own purpose. 

Changeability (tpmd,;abi*liti). Also 4 
obaungeablete. [In its ME. form, a. OF. 
chan^abletii see Changeable, and -itt.] The 
quality of being changeable, a. =Changbable- 
NESS. b. Capability of being changed. 

1388 WvcLiF 1 Sam. xv. ii m<x^.. Repenting, whanne It 
henth chaungeablete, may not be in God. 1413 Lydg. 
Pylgr. Sowle ir. li. (1859) 54 Chaungeabylyte of wylle, 
1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) Vi. x. 248/1 Freelte and un- 
siabylyte and chaungeabylyte. 1783 Mao. D’ARBLAviliiwy 
(1842) II. 384 Her emphasis has that sort of changeability, 
which gives an interest to evetything she utters. x8w 
Argyll Reign Law vi. (1871) 319 The mangeability of phe- 
nomena through human agency. 

Changeable (tjfl'ndgab’l), a. Forms : 4 
chaimgeabil, etc. [a. F. changeable, f. change-r 
to Change ; see -able.] 

1. That may change ; liable or subject to change; 
mutable, variable, inconstant. 

a X340 ll/Mvoi,i:Psalter xxxviuljix'l. 8 All ere chawngeabil 

6 passand. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 1413 ]?e life of his world es 
. .ful variand and chaungeable. e m86 Chaucer Knts. T. 
384 Fortune is chaungeable. 1387 Golding De Mortutyrr, 
44 It is ceiteine that he is vncbangeable, and that if he 
were not so the whole chaungeable nature should perish, 
x6oo Shaks. a. Y.L, III. ii. 431 A moonish youth [would] 
greeue, be effeminate, changeable, longing, and liking. 
a xyda LadyM. W. Montague Lett. Ixix. 114 , 1 have been 
veiy near leaving this changeable world, 1797 Fncycl, 
Brit. s.v. Asirou, II. 429/s The most remarkable of these 
changeable stars. x8^ Mmich, Exam. 10 Sept. 5/5 The 
weather was very changeable. 

2. Liable to be changed (by others) ; alterable. 

x4^x Poston Lett, Ho. 404 II. 30 This chaungebyll rewle. 
1604 H. Reasons 70 It is not Changeable by man, 
and therefore it only is lawful!. X830 D’Israeli Chus. I, 
HI. xi. 247 Their places of meeting were changeable, and 
only known to their own party. 1836 J. GiLBERi^CAn 
Aionem. ix. (1852) 275 A merely arbitraiy determination 
. . changeable at pleasure. 

3. Showing Afferent colours under different as- 
pects ; ‘ diot changing-coloured, arch. 

1480 Wardr. Ace, Edw. IV (1830} n6 Grene chaungeable 
velvet, xgs^ Inv. Ck, Goods in Norfolk Archseol. (1663) 
YII. 34 A cope of blew changeable sylke. 1580 Baret A lv, 
C 323 Pigeons haue feathers of changeable colours, xs^ 
R. Harvey i’f. Perc, 12 Changeable coloured vxchins. x6oz 
Shaks. TweL N. ii. iv. 76. tia^Inv. vaArchteoL XLVUI, 
136 Changable tafiaty curtains. i 7 xa Budoell Spect, No. 
425 3 h. Robe of changeable Silk. ^ 1813 Moore Irish 
Melod. Poet. Wks. II. 137 Love’s wing and the peacock's 
are . . both of them bright, hut they’re changeable too. 


+b. Variegated, paiti-coloured. Ohs, 
x6z4 B?. Hall Recoil. Treat. g6o Each one strives who 
shall lay the first hand upon that changeable cote [Joseph’s], 
1 4. Varying, various. Obs. 

X533 CovERDALE 2 Esdr. vL 44 Floures of chaungeable 
coloure and smell. 157a Mascall Govt. Cattle, Sheep (1627I 
203 The shepheard must often driue them oner changeable 
pastures and grounds whereas there is scant of feeding, 

6 . as sb. 'I' a. A changeable fabric (see 3 , 3 b). 
Obs. b. A changeable Sung or person, fare. 

1496 IVill of By llisdon (Somerset Ho.) Tartron or Sarsenet 
of Chaungeable. X627 Feltham Resolves i. ix, First went 
Lying.. dad all inCh^geable. axjxx'Sjast Hymnar. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 3S No Change., the Unchangeable affects. 
To his fix’d Glory God all Changeables directs. X748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) V. 298 The changelings, or 
changeables, if thou like that word better. 

Changeableness [tjci'ndgab’ln^). [f. ptec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being changeable ; 
mutability, variableness; inconstancy, fickleness. 

CX430 Life St. Kath. (Gibbs &IS .1 106 pe blamefull 
chauugeablenesse of be queene. 1631 Hobbes (PotrA Soc. 
x._§ 13. x6i According to the changeablenesse of mens 
mindes. 1693 Ld. Preston Boeth. il 49 note. Considering 
the Changeableness of Fortune. X7M Addison Toiler No. 
X2I r 5 The changeableness of the Weather. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. V. § I (1882) 213 The old sneer of the change- 
ableness of woman. 

Changeably (tjei-ndsabli), adv. 

1 1. By way of exchange or interchange. Obs. 
1302 Arnolde Chroti. xog ln wytnesse herof both partyes 
hath chaungeably sette their seales the day and tyme before 
reherssed. 

i* 2. Alternately in order or position. Obs, 

X382 Wyclif 2 JMttCC. XV. 40 To vse chaungable [alternis 
autein 7</z]..is delitable. 1486 . 5 ,^. St. Albans, Heraldry 
D ij a. So chaungeably she [Anna wyfe to l^g Rich, II.] 
bare theys armys [i. e. of Englond and of Fraunce and of 
thempor of Almayn] in xvj. quarteris. 
i* 3. In a manner liable to change. Ohs. 

1387 Golding De Momay xii. iSx God . . created man 
good, howbeit chaungeablie good ; free from euill, howbeit 
so as he might choose the euill, 

4. In a changeable or changing manner; with 
constant change or variety. 

X399 B. JONSON Cynihids Rev. iv. i. His several colours, 
hewears, wherein he flouri^eth changeably, every day. 

tClLa'ngeailt,<z. Obs.rare—^. [a. "F. change- 
ant, pr. pple. of changer to change ; cf. Cangeant.] 
Changing. 

cx6ao Z, Boyd Zion's Flowers (1835) go The changeant 
colour of Dove’s glist'ring neck. 

+ Ohange-oliurcli. Obs. [f. Change v.-¥ 
Chuboh.] One who changes churches ; who holds 
various ecclesiastical preferments in succession. 

1662 Fuller IVoriAies, Herts. (i8ix) I. 429 (D.) Boso . . 
was a great Change-Church in Rome. 

Changed (tj^ind^d),^/. a. [f. Ch<ingb v. + 
-ED 1. Sidneys form caunged is prob. after It. 
cangiato changed; cf. Cangeant, It. cangiante 
changing, changeful.] That has undergone change ; 
made other than it was ; altered. 

X580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 116 You might well see by his 
cauug^ countenance . . that hee fdc the part hee playd. 
x6xi Shaks. Wint. T. i. ii. 381 Your chang’d complexions. 
01674 Milton Hot. Ode l v. 6 How oft shall he On faith 
and changed gods complain. 1883 Froude Short Stud. 
IV. 187 Changed opinions will bnng change of feelings. 

Changeful (f f^'°d 5 fiil), a. [f. Change sb. + 
-EUL.] Full of change, greatly given to change; 
changing, variable, inconstant. (Chiefly /oefoV.) 

iM Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. iv. 99 When we will tempt the 
ftailtie of our powers, Presuming on their changefull po- 
tencie. xfm Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 565 The changeful 
Temper of the Skies, a 1704 T. Brown Sat, agsi. Ivom. 
Wks. 1730 1 . 35 Woman, that various and that changeful 
thing. 1798 Southey To a Friend, 4c., The changeful 
April day. 1832 Keble Ckr. Year., (sth Svnd. aft.Epiph., 
The changeful year. 

Hence Cha'ngeftilty adv., Cha'ngefoliiess. 

1857 J- Lawrence Guy Livingst. x, The gleams from the 
great burning logs lighted up . . the polished walnut panels so 
changefully. 1777 Boswell Jolamn II. 582 , 1 complained 
of a wretched changefulness, so that I could not preserve. . 
the same views. i8<3 Robertson Serm, Ser. iii. xrii 227 
A day was coming when . . this sad world was to put off for 
ever its changefumess. 

Clia'nge'hOTise. Sc. [fl Change yt^.+HousE.] 
‘A smaU inn or alehouse’ (Jam,). (Perhaps 
originally a wayside inn at which horses were or 
might be changed ; in which sense it sometimes 
remains as a proper name on the old coach-roads.) 

c 1620 Z, Boyd Ziofis Flamers (1B55) 72 When men see the 
Ivy bush hang out. They knowe the change-house. 1700 
Sir a. Balfour Lett. 52 (Jam.) A little kind of chainge- 
house . . that provides meat for men and horses. 18x4 
Scott Wav. xi, The guests had left their horses at the small 
inn, or change-house, as it was called, of the village. 1848 
Clough Bothie vi. 78 These .. Went by the lochside along 
to the changehouse near in the daidian. 

Chanffelfiss (tjji'ndgles), a. [f. Change sh, + 
-LESS. Not in Bailey or Johnson.)] Without 
change, unchanging, immutable. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia 11. 215 Thus for each change my 
changelesse heart I fortifie. x3aa Warner Alb. Eng. viii. 
xxxvn. (R.) Vnto thecuckooe.-sheAdjudg’d a spring-time's 
changelesnote. •tfy^'Sxks.'BnEpictetud Man. xoxOchai^e- 
lesse fate, direct mee to the end. <1x700 Sheffield (Dk. 
Bnckhm.) Letter fr. Sea, As changeless as my mind. 1847 


M. Bowly in Bh. Praise 438 Free and changeless is Uis 
Avour. 1873 Manning liltssien H. Ghost i v. 101 God alone 
is changeless. 

Hence Clia']i£relesslar adv., Cha'ug’elessjiess. 
x8o8 J. Webster Hat. Philos, in Education III, No. 6. 
560 The Chinese idea of the Infinite was that of changeless- 
ness. 1840 Gudstone Ch. Princ 7 The changelessness . . 
of the church in the fundamental truths of the Gospel. 

Changeling (tji’i-ndglig), sb. (a.) Also 6 
chatuLge-. [f. Change ». -h -ling, dim. suffix.] 

A. 

1. One given to change; a fickle or inconstant 
person ; a waverer, turncoat, renegade, arch. 

1555 T. Hawkes in Foxe A, 4 M. (1631) III. xi. 263/2, I 
am no changeling, nor none will be. 13^ Shaks. i Hen. 
IV, V, i. 76 Fickle Changelings, and poore Discontents. 
x65x Howell Venice 45 Which have their being under that 
changeling the Moon. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 42 They 
would never be Changlings, nor forsake their old Loid for 
a new. 1739 Robertson Hist. Sioil. I. vi. 459 Darnley was 
such a changeling. xSov Sir R. Wilson yrnl. 28 June in 
Life (1862) II. 280 England has nought to fear from such 
changelings. 

2. A person or thing (surreptitiously) put in ex- 
change for another. ? Obs. (exc. as in 3 .) 

X561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 13 They put a stink- 
yng harlot in place of the holy spouse of Chnste. That 
this puttyng in of a changelyng should not deceiue vs, etc. 
ifoa Shaks. Ham.v. ii. 53, 1 .. Folded the Writ vp infonne 
of the other, .plac't it safely. The changeling neuerknowne. 
1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. xx. 204 It ts not St. Ambrose . . 
bat a changling in his clothes. 1830 Scott Demouol. vi. 
175 Who live as changelings ever since, For love of your 
dommns. 

3. spec. A child secretly substituted for another 
in infancy ; esp. a child (usually stupid or ugly) 
supposed to have been left by fairies in exchange 
for one stolen. (In quot. 1590 applied to the 
child taken, not to that left.) 

1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vii. xv. 122 They have .so 
fi-aied us with, .elves, han .. changlings, incubus, Robin 
go^fellow . . and such other bugs, that we are afraid of 
our own shadowes. 1300 Shaks. Rlids, N. ii. i. 23. 1396 
Spenser -F. Q. i. x. 6$ Such, men do chaungelings call, so 
chaung’d by Faeries theft. 1664 H. More myst. Iniq. viii. 
24 To steal a Prince out of his cradle, leave a Change- 
ling in the room. 1726 Gay Fables i. ML 14 Your precious 
babe is hence convey’d, And in its place a changeling laid. 
1840 Ainsworth Tomer of L. 370 Yes • I ama chtmgeling. 

transf. seoAfig. x8i8 Shellly Rev. Islam iv. i, 'That great 
tower.. A changeling of man’s art, nursed amid nature's 
brood. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV, 530 The small pox 
was always present, .turning the babe into a changeling at 
which the mother shuddered. 

attrib. 1390 Shaks. Mids. H, ii. i. 120 , 1 do hut beg a 
little changeliug boy, To he my Henchman. 1825 T. C. 
Croker Fairy Leg. S, Irel, 49 note, A strong similarity in 
die traits of changeling character. 

4. A half-witted person, idiot, imbecile, arch.^ 

1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prif St. in> xH. 182 A Changeling 

. . is not one child changed for another, but one child on a 
sudden much changed from it-self. 1667 Pepys Diary 
28 Dec., To think how ill she do aw senous part . . just 
like a fool or changeling. 1845 H. Rogers Arr. (1874) I. 
iii. 100 The giant becomes a dwarf— the genius a helpless 
diangeli^. 

f 5. 1110 rhetorical figure Hypallage. Obs. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 182 Hipallage or the 
Changeling . . as, he that should say, for tell me troth and 
lie not, lie me troth and tell not. 

tB. as adj. (attrib. use of i). Changeable, 
variable, inconstant. Obs. 

1646 Boyle Whs, 1 . 20 Some are so studieusly changling 
in that particular. 1691 Nexu Disc. Old Tntreagne Introd. 
4 Crouds of Thoughtless Mob with Changeling Praise. 
X702 Rows Tasnen. x. ii. 606 Curse on that Changeling 
Deity of Fools [Fortune]. 

dxaugenient (tj^mdsment). rare. [a. F. 
changement changing, change ; see Change v. and 
-KENT,] Change, alteration, variation. 

1384 Melvil Let. in Tytler Hist. Scotl^xZbefi IV, 80 An 
appearance of changement of mind in him. 1677 Gale 
Cri. Gentiles II. iii. 20S The most notable changement 
which happened in Religion. _x8ox Strutt Sports 4 Past. 
II. i. 57 Arrows, of different weights . . according to tlie dif- 
ferent changements made in the distance of the ground. 

Changer (t/st-udjai). Forms ; 4 ohAungeotir, 
changeoTir, 4-6 chaunger, 5 chawniore, cliauii-* 
gexe, 6 - ebangep. [ME. chaugeeur, a. OF. 
changeor(Tn.odi. F. ehangeur ) late L, type *cambi~ 
atdr-em ; but prob. often directly f. Change.] 

1. One who, or that which, changes anything ; 
see Change v. i, 6. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xvii. (1495) 325 The 
mone is chaunger of the awe. 1362 J. Heywood Prav, 4 
Epigr. (1867) 52 Though chaunge be nqrobbry . . Yet shall 
that chaunge rob the chaunger of his wit, 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 264 The same thing cannot be the changer 
and changed. 1834 W. Waterworth Anglicanism 84 
Reformers . . and changers in matters of religion. x88x P. 
Brooks Candle qf Lord 192 Christ, the changer of hearts, 
i* 2. One who changes money, a money-changer. 
CX340 Cursor M. 1473a (Trin.)pe chaungeours [Cotf.Gdit. 
moneurs ; Falrf. moneyers] for \>at gilt Her hordes [iesus] 
oner kest. 1^2 Wyclif Matt, xxi, 12 He turnyde vpsa- 
doun the bordis of chaungexis. 1474 Caxton Cheese in. iv. 
(i860) 8 b, 'The chaungers, and thw that lene money. x6ix 
Bible fohn ii. 14 Found in the Temple , . the changers of 
money, sitting. .Fowred out the changers money. 

3. One who changes or varies ; an inconstant 
person, rare. 
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cHANGHira. 

a. x6qS MontCiOMERie Awwx. Ixx, To be thy cbiftanes chang^ 
ay thou chuisiiis. i6*i BiBLE/’rap. xxiv. 21 Medle not with 
them that are giuen to change [mafg-. Heb. changer^]. 

4. Sc. One T.vho keeps a Chawge-housb. 

1876 Grant ScA. Scot/, n. v. zjj/ooi-n.^ In 1673 the 

Council of Paisley . ■ ordain that changers selling dnnk to 
s(±olars shall pay;f 10. 

Ghangi3i£ [f. Change 

+ -iNG i.j The action of the verb Change. 

1 . The action of substituting one thing for another, 
or of giving and receivdng reciprocally ; exchange. 

1340 Hamfolb Pr. Catsc. 1532 Many men se ofte chaung- 
yng Of sere maners of gys of clethyng. C1440 Promp. 
Paro. 71 Chawngynge or yeuynge oone thinge for a- 
nothere, cambium. 1513-75 Diurn, Occurr. (1833) 18 For 
confirmatioun of peace and changeing of seilhs. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasnu Paraph. 76 b, A choppyng and 
chaungeyng of benehtes one for an other. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. ii. 137 Change your Fauours too . . But in this 
changing, What is yourintent? i6ix Biei.E/’r^ 9 Neither 
was were this (topping and changing In the more ancient 
times onely. 

+ b. concr. A thing given in exchange. Obs. rare^ 
138. WycuF Serm. Ix. Wks. I. 184 What chaunginge 
shm a man jyve for his soule. 

2 . The action, of making a thing other than it 
was ; alteration. 

a 1225 Anc. R, 6 peos rlwle . . is euer on, & schal beon, 
wiSute moi^lunge & wiSute chaungunge. _ 138. Wvcuf 
Sel. JVks. in. iBa For chawngynge of Cristis ordynaunce. 
1526 Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W. 1331) 271 Notable alteracyon 
or chaungynge of the partes. 1714 Mamdbvillb Fah. Bets 
(1725) 1 . 133 So many various shiftings and changings of 
modes. 1K6 Sharpe NemTesi. Pref., The Translator, .has 
made no change for changpng's sake. 

t b. Mtis. Variation ; modulation ; = CHANGE 
sb. 4 c. Obs, 

1(33 Fletcher Pise. Eel, vit. xix, Change when you sing, 
muses delight in changing. _ 1669 Pehn No Cross xix. § 31 
The Mustek was simple, without Art of Changings. 

3 . The action of becoming other than it was; 
change, alteration, variation. 

c X330 Kyng of Tars 871 in Ritson Metr. Rem. 11 , iga 
Bi chaungynge of his hewe. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xn. X, pe rauen ha}) foure and sixty chaungynges of 
voyse. 14x4 Brampton Pettit. Ps. ci. 38 There is^no chang- 
yng fowdyn in the, 1535 Covbrdale Isa. iu. g The 
chaunginge of their countenaunce bewrayeth them. 1659 
C. Noble Moderate Ansvi. Itmttod. Queries 6 A person 
given to vacillations and changings. 

+b. Of the moon; =CHANGBji, 5. Obs. 

X486 Bi. St. Alieais C'^, Take honyat the chaungyng of 
the moon, x 5 ix Bible Ecclus. xliii. 8 The moneth is called 
after her name, encreasing wonderfully in her changing. 

4 . attrib, in various senses ; see the vb. 

*878 Grove Diet. Mus, I. 7s The ap^oggiatura ,. in the 
latter case. .is., sometimes called * transient ’ or ‘changing* 
note. 1883 J. Parker Tytte Ch. aoo The grave is not a 
goal, it is but a cfaanging-^ace. 1884 HealthExlub, Catal. 
130A I’lun . . of Dry or Changing House where miners 
change their clothes. 

Changingf, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That changes (wlr.) ; undergoing alteration ; 
varying, inconstant ; that changes colour. 

CX325 E, E. Alia, P. B. 1588 Suche a chaungande 
chaunce. 1340 Ayenb, 104 Alle opre pinges byep chonginde. 
1583 Babington Conmtandm. v. (1637) 42 So times are changed 
to and fio, and chaunging times have chaunged us too. 1633 
F. Fletcher Purple Isl. i. xxxvii, £very changing scene, 
x 66 o Bovlb Seraph. Lotte § xxv. Cr 7 oo) 153 The changing 
necks of Doves. z88o M. Collins 1 %. w Gardett 1 . 216 
The sea..alwa^ changing, yet unchangeable. Mod, A 
chanmng'coloufhd silk. 

2 . That changes {prans^ ; causing alteration. 

1707^ Hearnb Collect. 27 Sept. II. 53 Time changing, 

sneaking People. xSog Campbell Gertrude ii, xxi. The 
changing hand of time. 

Changing, vbl. sb .^ ; see Chang v. 

Chanh, var. Gang a, Obs. foolish, 

Chanily, obs. form of Channellt, gravelly. 
tChanlc, Obs. Shortened form of Chancbb. 

rs86 Lunon Thous, Notable Th, (N.) Of a marvellous 
virtue against bleatedness of the eyes, chanks, and burning. 
Ghank (tjtegk), sb.'^ [a. Hindi fank?i Skr. 
chankha : cf. Pg. chetneo, ‘ A large kind 

of shell [Turiinella rapa) prized by the Hindus, and 
used by them for offering libations, as a horn to 
blow at the temples, and for catting into armlets 
and other ornaments. It is found especially in the 
Gulf of Manaar ’ (Col. Yule). 

zfigS Fryer Acc. E. India * P, 32a (Y.) There are others 
they call Chanquo ; the shells of which are the Mother of 
P^l. ijm A. Hamilton New Aec, E. Ind. I. 131 (Y.) 
Chonk, a Shell.fish in shape of a Periwinkle, but as large 
as a Man’s ^m above the Elbow. xnA T, Maurice Hin- 
dostan w. iii. (1820) 11 . 276 Nor armed himself with any other 
panoply than the sacred chank. 1^3 C. R. Markham in 
lutell. Obsero, IV. 420 Large conch shells called chanks. 
2 . Comb, and attrib., as chatik-bed, -Jishety, -shell. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Cmu. ^ Pearls i. i The chank beds 
that ennch the north-west coast of the island. 1845 Stoc- 
QUEUER Hatidbh. Brit, ludia fiSw) 372 The chank and 
pearl fisheries. X859 Tennenx Ceylon 471 Chank-shells 
contributed to swell the din. 

+ Chank, V. Obs, App. a variant of Champ, 
or a word representing a similar action. 

1585 Golding Ovid's Met, viii. (1503) 2o6Rampiim up the 
srassc With uglie nailes and chankmg it. 16x0 AIarkham 
Masterp. I. xii. 34 His tongue could not well part from the 
roofe without a kmde of chanking. 


Chanker, obs. form of Chanobe. 

Cbanler, obs. and Sc. form of Chandlbb. 
Channel (tjasm^), sb.^ Forms: 5-7 chanel, 
4 cltanelle, 4-7 chansll, (6 chenell), 6-7 
chaunell, 6- channel. [ME. chanel, a. OF. chanel, 
‘old form of canaV (Littie) :--L. candl-em\ see 
CAN.A.I1, which also compare for the senses.] 

I. A channel of running water, or the like. 

1 . The hollow bed of running waters ; also, the 
bed of the sea or other body of water. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 22563 Of hir chanel )>e see sal rise. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP. R. xin. iii. (149s) 44® Somtyme 
by grete reyne . . the water in a ryuer arysith and passith 
the chanel and brymmes. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 7 
Thatnuer .leueth ofte the chanel. tshiMtrr. Ma^, Hast- 
ings xlii, Flye from thy chanell Thames. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. iv, 130 The Chanels of Rivers [will be] corroded 
by the Streams. 1698 Keill Exam. The. Earth (1734) 129 
They would fill the great Channel of the Ocean if it were 
empty. 1703 AIaundrell Jmtm. yerus. (173a) 19 A River, 
or rather a Channel of a River, for it was now jdmost diy. 
X789 Burns Mary in Heas/eu, As streams their channels 
deeper wear. x88o Haugiiton Phys. Geog. v. 226 The water 
in the second and third channels has a . . quicker flow than 
in the main channel. 

+ 2 . A rivulet, a stream. Obs. 

Z483 Caxton Gold. Leg, hza/x They^ came to a ruysel or 
chanel. £1535 Dewes Jtiirod. Fr. in Palsgr. gi 6 The 
broke or ^enril, le ruisseau. 1586 R. Scot Hohnshed in 
Thyttnds Animadv. (1865) App. 87 When the flood came, the 
chimell did so suddenlie swell, a 1656 Bf. Hall Occas. 
Medit. (1851) 24 Many drops fill the channels ; and many 
channels swell up the brooks. 1705 Land. Gas, No. 4122/3 
The Navigation of the Fleet Chanel. 

3 . An artificial course for running water or any 
liquid, a. The watercourse in a street or by a 
roadway, the gutter ; see esp. quot. 1876 ; = Canal 
3 a. Kennel sb.^ Still common locally. 

[Earlier examples undet form Canal, q.v.] 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 69 Chanelle of a strete, eanalis, 
aqtiagiutn. 1579 Lylv Euphues 38 Dronken sottes wal- 
lowing. .in every channel. 1628 Bp. 'S.ku. Quo Vadis ? § 20 
Euery obscure holy-day takes the wall of it, and thrusts it 
into the channell. 1726 Vanbrugh potent, London iii. i. 
Overturned in the channel as we were going to the play- 
house. 18^ Gvjlt Ettcycl Archit.Gloi>s.,Cha>_ittel, a long 
gutter sunk below the surface of a body, as in a street. 
z88a Halliwell-Phillifs Outl. Life Shaks, (ed. 2) iS House 
slops weie recklessly thrown into ill-kept diannels that 
lined the sides of unmetalled roads, attrib. 1599 Marston 
Sco. FiHanie t. iii 185 Scraping base channell roguerie. 

b. Founding. A trough to conduct melted 
metal to the pig-bed or mould. 

4 . Geog. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
water, wider than a mere ‘Strait’, connecting two 
larger pieces, usually seas. The Channel', spec, the 
English Channel (Fr. la Manche). “b. A navigable 
passage between shallows in an estuary etc. : e. g. 
the Thomas Channel, Queen’s Channel, South 
Channel, at the mouth of the Thames, 

*553 Eden Treat. New Ind, (Aib.) 22 The sea in certaine 
chanels is of such heigth and depth, that no anker may 
come to the bottome. 1593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, iv. i. 114 , 1 go 
of Message from the Queene to France : I charge thee waft 
me safely crosse the Channell. 1727 Swift Imit. Horace 
Wks. 175s III. n. 48 Cou’d I but live on this side Trent, 
Nor cross the channel twice a year. X786 Watson Philip 
///(i83g} III. 117 The island [in the Rliine]. is separated 
by a narrow channel from the town. 1845 Darwin Vtn. 
Nat. X. (1652) 217 This [Beagle] Channel which was dis- 
covered by Capt. Fitz Roy during the last voyage. 1874 
Blackie SelfCiilt, 89 Our gay Celtic neighbours across 
the Channel. Mod. Wreck in St. George’s channel, 
t 5. An artificial waterway for boats ; = Canal. 

x6ia Drayton Poly-olb xxvi. (1748) ^9 And her a chan- 
nell call because she is so slow. 1644 Evelyn Diary Cr87i) 
159 The Channells [at Venice] which answer to our streeles. 
1683 Weekly Mem, Ingen. 30 The Chanel of Languedoc. 

6. A tube or tubular passage, natural or artificial, 
usually for liquids or fluids. (Now usually less 
technical than Canal.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 380 A greet pestilence of 
euel in he chanelles of men at he ueher ende. 1578 Timme 
Calvin on Gon. 190 Cei tain chanels or veins of the earth. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i, 4 The Stings in all Bees are hol- 
low. .so that when they prick the flesh, they do also, through 
that channel, transfuse the poyson into it. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Ductus Pancreaiicus, is a little Channel, 
which arises from the Pancreas or sweet-bread, running all 
along the middle of it. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v. (1879) 96 
The poison channel in its [a snake’s] fangs. 1854 Ronalds 
& Richardson Chetn. TechnoU I. 266 E, a door for the 
introduction of coke through the channel F, 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer tr. Sachd Bot, n. v. 498 'The style . . may he 
penetrated by a channel consisting of a narrow elongation 
of the cavity of the ovary. 2878 Huxley Physiogr, 189 A 
channel through which heated matter is erupted from below. 

b. Mining. An air conduit or pipe in a mine. 

II . fig. from I. 

7 . (from 1.) Course in which anything moves 
onward ; line of action, Ihonght, etc. 

[x6oa Hakluyt Voy, (18x0) III. 521 Certaine . . Moun- 
taines, through which this Riuer passeth with a streight 
channel,] i63x Heywood London's Jus Hon. Wks. 1874 
IV. 271 Keepe the even Channell, and be neither swayde, 
the right hand nor left, c x68q Beveridge Serm. (1729) 
II 5x8 Their affections so turned into their proper chanels. 
1727 Swiw What in Loud. 1755 III. i. igo The world 

went <m in the old channel. *77^ J. Moore View Sec. Fr. 
(ySg) I. XXIX. 249 The conversation happening to turn into 
I this channel, x857 Livingstone Trav. li. 34 Turning [his] 


CHANNEL. 

abilities . . into that channel in which be was most likely to 
excel. 

8. That through which information, news, trade, 
or the like passes ; a medium of transmission, 
conveyance, or communication ; means, agency. 

*537 Latimer Serm. hef Cmvoc. 6 A fonle filthy chanel of 
all mischiefes. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth II. 174^ Another 
chanel wherein this doctrine is traditionalW deriv’d from 
St. John, 17x9 W. Wood Surv. Trade Introd. 12 The 
Preservation of the greqt Channels of Trade. 1748 Hart- 
ley Observ. Man i. iii. § 1. 320 A pure Chanel of Convey- 
ance for Truth. 1785 Reid Int. Powers 277 Knowledge. . 
comes by another channel. 1793 T. Jefferson Writ (1859) 
IV. 98, 1 inquired of him the channel of his information. 
18^ Mill Pol. Ecott, II. 194 No new . . channel for invest- 
ment has been opened. 1863 Ktnglake Crimea (1876) I. 
xi. 166 He sought it. .through the legitimate channel. 1875 
H. E. Manning Mission H, Ghost i. 15 Channels of grace. 

III. transferred variously. 

9 . A lengthened groove or furrow on any surface ; 
spec, in Arch, a fluting of a column ; in Masons' 
work, a long groove or fiirrow cut in the line 
along which a stone is to be split. 

x682 Wheler Journ. Greece i. 48 [Pillais with] their 
Fusts cut into Angles, about the breadth of an usual 
Channel. 1753 Hogarth Anal. ^Beauty xii. 174 Observe 
Uie cavetto, or channel, in a cornice. 1850 Leitch tr. Mul- 
leds An^ Art § 277 The external surface of the column 
is. .divic^d . . into mere channels 01 fiutings. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. HI. 2 Each carpel is marked by five 
vertical ridges, .these ridges, -are separated by channels. 

b. In the Manege', see quot; Natct. the rope 
track in a tackle-block ; Shoe-making : see quot. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Channel, in the manege, is 
used for that concavity in the middle of the lower jaw of a 
horse, where the tongue lies. xSjuHatper’sMag. 26 Sept. 
802 (Hoppe) She wore English channel shoes. 1874 Leslie's 
lllusi. Newspr. 10 Oct. 74 (Hoppe) What are English 
channel-shoes? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites 
the sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole . . As 
it cannot be cut in thin poor leather, it indicates a good 
article. 

+ 10 . The neck ; the throat. (An ancient sense 
in the parallel form catzel ; see Canhbl 5, and cf. 
Cannel-bone, Channel-bone. Obs. 

i e 1450 Capgrave St, Kath. 97 The! wil breke my chaneles 
and my throte. 1590 Marlowe andPt. Tamhurl, i. iii. 102, 
I will strike And cleave him to the channel with my sword. 

11 . iV. Gravel, [being the material of which 
the channel or bed of a river is composed.] 

1743 Maxwell Trans. Soc. Impray. Agrie, 109 (Jam.) 
Having only sand and channel below it. 

12 . attrib, and Coinb,,tts channel-bed 1), 

channel-tile, -way ; (sense 4) channel fleet, steamer, 
tunnel, etc. ; channel-bill, an Australian bird, 
Scythrops Novas Hollandise ; f channel-dirt, mud 
from the gutter (see 3 a) ; ’i* ohannel-raker, a 
scavenger, a low mean fellow; —kennel-raker', 
chaiuael-shoe (see 9 b) ; channel-stone, (a.) a 
stone used in paving gutters ; (b.) (-stane), a stone 
used in the game of curling ( 3 v.) ; *t' channel- 
water, gutter-water. See also Channel-bone, 

1848 Ayioun Danube 4 Eux, xa Gioiious tokens do I 
bring thee From my distant “channel-bed. 1688 Shadwell 
Sqr. A Isaiia v. 92 A lather made of “channel dirt 1888 
Standard 14 Aug. 3 Of his “Channel journeys, two were to 
Fiance, one to Holland. 1563 Foxrri. i( M. (1596) *7/® 
Neither dooth the popes monarchie lacke his “chanelrakers, 
etc. 1789 Davidson Seasons 158 (Jam.) The “channelstane, 
The bracing engine of a Scottish arm. 1460-5 Chw, Acets, 
St. Andrev/s East Checip in Brit. Mag, XXXI. 306 For 
“chanel-stone, pauying-stone, etc. x^$GtsxiPiAl.Health 
Act IV. (1878) 153 Channel stones. x8si Turner Dom. 
Arehif. II. Introd. 28 “Channel-tiles. _ x888 Staitdardx^ 
Aug. 3 The prospects of a “Channel trip weie brighter for 
the rest [of the passengers]. 1590 Marlowe Edw. //, v. liu 
27 Here's “channel water. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. vi. 
68 To look for ice-ciacks in the level “channel-way. 

Clia’un.eL Naut, [corruption of Chain- 
WALB ; cf. gunwale (gxi’nel).] 

1 . One of the broad thick planks projecting 
horizontally from the ship’s side, nearly abreast of 
the masts. They are distinguished as the fore, 
main, and mizen channels. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Channels, or Chain- 
Wales of a ship. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VIL 
207 note. There being a great swell, she damaged the main 
channels. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xi, I to^ my station 
in the fore-channels. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 105 
Our unusually large cargo . . brought the ship channels 
down into the water. 

2. as channel-boards ; chan- 

nel-bolt, a long bolt passing through all the 
planks, and connecting the channel with the side ; 
channel-plate == Chain-plate ; ohannel-wale, 
one of the ‘ strakes woiked between the gun-deck 
and the upper deck ports of laige ships ; also, the 
outside plank which receives the bolts of the chain- 
plates^ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,"). 

1808 Marine Pocket-Did., Channel-wale, drAvxlwfe 
rieure. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 105 Channel'hoales, 
three or four thick strakes . . for the purpose of strengthening 
the topside. 

Channel (tJaemS.), v. [f. Channel sb.^ 

1 . trans. To form channels in ; to wear or cut 
into channels ; to f^ow, groove, flute. 

*598 Shaks. x Hen, IV, i. i. 7 No more shall trenching 
Warre channell her fields. *644 Evelyn Mem, (1857) 1. 1®7 
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Four wreathed columns, partly channelled. 1781 Cowfer 
Truth 174 The streaming tears Channel her cheeks. 1865 
Geikie Seen. Jjr Geol. Scott, vi. 116 Heathery slopes chan- 
nelled with brooks. 1B60 GiLLUaaE ^ Birds In trod. 190 

The sides of the mandible deeply channelled with nostrils. 

b. Spec. To provide (a street) with a channel 
or gutter for the conveyance of surface-water. 

187s Glek Public Health Act iv. (ed. 9) 144 The Urban 
Authority shall . . cause all such streets to be levelled, 
paved, metalled, flagged, channelled, altered, and repaired. 

2. To excavate or cut out as a channel. 

1816 Monthly Rev. LXXXI. 246 That vast aqueduct . . 
was then channeled by Sir Hugh Middleton. x86a D. 
Wilson Prek. Man iii. (1865) 43 The Ashley River has 
channeled for itself a course through the eocene and post- 
pliocene formations of South Carolina. 1871 Smiles Charac, 
1. (1876) 16 * The strong man and the waterfall ' says the 
proverb ‘ channel their own path.' 

3. To convey through Qor as through) a channel. 

1648 Power in Sir T. Brtmmds IVks. (1852) III. 485 The 

urine is channelled all along, with the blood, through 
almost all the parenchymata of the body. 1657 R. Car- 
penter Astral, proved harmless i We know not the mys- 
terious . . Things of God,_but as they have been channm’d 
to us by God himself in divine Revelation. 1837 Newman 
Par, Serm. (ed. a] III. xiv. 213 Gifts of mind . . are . . chan- 
nelled out to the many through the few. 

t4. intr. To pass by (or as by) a channel. Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 38 If you observe her [the 
great Black Snail].. you shall see a little stream of clouds, 
channel up her belly from her tail to her head. 

t Channel-bone. Obs. = Carreitbons a, the 
collar-bone, clavicle. 

Z377 Holinshed Chron, III. 805/1 Doublets of crimsin 
velvet, voided low on the backe, and before to the chanell 
bone. 159X SoUman <$■ Pers. i, 1 have broken . .my channel- 
bone. C161X Ckapm^ Iliad a66. x6ax Ainsworth 
Annot. Pentat. Lev. i. (1630) 6 The (^ne (or chanell bone) 
of the shoulder. »o4 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Deltoides . . 
proceeds from the (;lavicula or Channel-Bone. 

Chajmel coal : see Cannel sb‘^ c. 

t Channelet. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cearneii 
j^.l-h-ET dim. suffix. Cf. mod.F. cAaneleite, in 
technical use.] A little or tiny channel. 

1650 I'uller Pisgah rv. v. 82 Some onely counted the 

f raud and solemn ostiaries of Nilus.. whiles others cast all 
is chanelets tiather cuts than courses) into the number. 

Channelled, -eled (tjae-neld), ppl. a. [f. 
Charnel sb}- and v. -h -ed.] 

1. Having channels or grooves j furrowed, 
grooved, fluted; having a (street) channel or gutter; 
in Bat. = Caralioelate. ‘ 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. xv. Ey], The siluer channeld 
sande. x 6 yi Potter Antiq. Greece J. viii. (1715) 31 lonick 
Pillars Channelled. 1703 Maundrell Joum. Jems. (1733) 
137 Two fine channel’d Pillars. 3735 Bradley Fain. Diet. 
II. s. V. Plantain, The Stems . . about a Foot high, are 
anxious and channelled. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Path. 
Odes Wks. III. 382 Griev'd at thy channell'd che^, and 
hoary hmr. 1877-84 F. E. Hulme Wild FI. Introd. 8 
Leaves long, linear, channelled. 

2. Directed or conveyed along a channel ; formed 
with a channel, lit. and^. 

1796 Monthly Mag. II. 4S9 Now flows along Music. . For 
so the master will’d To lead its channel'd course. 1804 
Ann, Rev. II. 259 Something more . . than had already 
reached us through the channeled courses of intelligence. 
1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guiii Wind, 56 The deep look 
which shall drain Suffused thought into channelled enter- 
prise. 

^ Situated in, or surrounded a chaimel. 

X795 Coleridge Ode to Sara vii, Dark reddening from 
the channelled Isle {iioie. The Holmes, on the Bristol 
Channel] The watchfire. .Twinkles. 

Half channelled cmer = half seas over, half 
drunk. 

1709 Hearne Coll. 10 Nov. (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) II. 304 One 
w^ think he was halfe Channelled over. 

t Cha'nneller. Obs.rare-\ [f. Channel 
+ ftn 1.] A fisherman or mariner in a channel. 
1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea 60 b, For them that^are 
ChaiineUers or occupiers amongst sandes and banks . . it is 
good for them to sounde the channelles. 

Cha'imellinff, -eluig, tibl. sb. [f. Channel 
ji.l and v. + -IN& 1.] 

1. Channelled work ; Anting, grooving. 
xS8o Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Caneleure, chamfring, 
chaneling. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc, Archit. 51 The 
Channellings of the Trigl^hs. 1885 C. E. Cradock Prt^hei 
Gi. Smo^ Mount, vii, A deep gorge, .washed by the wintry 
torrents into divers channdings, 

2. Making of channels ; providing with a ' chan- 
nel ’ or gutter. 

1885 Lavj Times Rep. LIL 619/1 The paving and channel- 
ling of the street, aitrih. 1883 Harp^s Mag. Nov, 824/1 
[Marble quarrying]. .The channelling process, now familiar 
to mining engineers, wsis introduced in 1841. 

3. A rude form of curling. (Cf. channel-stone^ 
1831 Blac^. Mag. XXX. 970 The only approach to the 
game [Curling] made there [in the north of England] . .being 
what is called* channelling a rude and artless amusement, 
with chance stones from the brook. 

t Cba'nxiellue, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Chan- 
nel sbH + -izE.] trans. To convey in a channel, 
form a channel for. 

1609 Davies Hoty Roode 20 (D.) His Values and Neraes 
that channelUxe His Blood. 

Cba'imeUy, Chan- 

nel ji.l 1 1 + -Y 1.] Gravelly. 
x6is W. Lawson Orch. j- Gard, (1648) 3 Some thinke the 


Hasell would have a chanilyrocke. 1743 Maxwell Trans. 
Soc. Jmprev. Agric. 91 (Jam.) The soil being light, .sandy, 
and channelly. 1787 Trans. Soc. A rts V. 10 very bad land 
of a channelly (mality. 1791 P. Blaceford Pertksh, Statist. 
Acc. III. 207 Grey oats .. yield a pretty good crop upon 
our channelly ground, where hardly any other grain will. 

Cbaimeliire (t/mmeliuj). [vaiiant of Can- 
nelure after channelly = Cannelure, groove, 
fluting. Hence Gha'nnelixred a. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 468 Round stalkes chanellured and 
fluted. 1813 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 589 Between the 
channelures and the annulets of the Grecian Doric capital. 

Cha'nner, v. Sc. (Also jawner, Jadndbk, q.v.) 
ititr. To mntter, gmmble, murmur, fret. 

X37S ? Barbour St. Agatha 123 Quhy channeris )>u My 
gret god agane now? 1790 A Wilson Poems 235 (Jam.) 
Ay cnannerin’ and daunetin* In eager search for cole! 
aiiaz Ballad xi. in Child Ballads in. Ixxxia(i885l 239/2 
The cock doth craw, the day doth daw. The channenn 
worm doth chide. 

Charmon, chanon, -oim, owne, -uh, obs. 
forms of Canon 2. 

t Chanoper, Obs, Also -eper, -yper. A by- 
form of Canopy. 

iSSa-3 Inv. Ck. Goods, Stafford 66 , ij pere of chanypers 
of brasse. Ibid. 67 A chaneper of biasse. Ibid. 68 A holy- 
water stocke of brasse, ij chanopers. 

Chans (e, Chansell, -er, Chanserie, obs. 

ff. Charge, Chancel, Chancery. 

Chansler, obs. f. Chancellor. 

II Chauson ( jansou). [Fr. L. cantion-em 
song, f, cant- ppl. stem of can^e to sing.] A 
song french, or of France). 

x6oa Shaks. Ham. u. IL 438 The first rowe of the Pons 
ledd pious] Chanson will shew you more. 1639 G. Daniel 
Ecclus. xlvil. 27 Each his Instrument, His holy Chanzons 
fitted to their Stnng. 1781 T. Warton Hist. Eng Poetry 
xliv. (1840) III. 129 These [Carols] were festal chansons. 
i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey vn. x. 445 Gende poet, would that 
thou hadst some chanson or coumy compliment. 

II Ckanaoimette ( jans<me‘t). [Fr. ; dim. of 
prec.] A little song. 

1813 S. Rogers Jacqueline 92 What time the Miller's 
maid Colette Sung, while he supped, her chansonette. 1875 
Mrs. Randolph Wild Hyac. 95 Humming.. the reiiain of 
one of Lady Tynedale’s chansonnettes. 

Ohanss, obs. Sc. f. Chance. 

Chant (tjcmt), sb. Also 8-9 chaimt. [prob. 
a. F. chant song L. cantu-m ( 4 th decl.) singing, 
song ; but possibly formed immed. from the vb., 
without reference to the French.)] 

1. A song, melody; singing, poetic (also in 
rogues’ cant.). 

xfex Milton P. R, n. 300 Chant of tuneful birds. x8xa J. 
H. VAUx Plash Did,, Chaunt, a song. .To thiow off a rum 
chaunt, is to sing a good song. i88s Daily Tel. 19 Oct. 5/3 
To troll his jovial cmiunts..in a tavern-parlour. 

2. Music. A short melody or phrase to which the 
Psalms, Canticles, etc., are snug in public worship. 

The essential characteristic of a chant is the long * reciting- 
note 'to which an indefinite number of syllables are sung, 
followed 1 ^ a rhythmical cadence. The modern Anghcan 
chant (derived fium the old Gregorian) is either single or 
double, A single chant is sung to one verse of a psalm, and 
consists of two strains, of 3 and 4 bars reroectivefy, eaim be- 
ginning with a reciting-note, A double chant has twice the 
length of a single one, and is sung to two verses 

«x789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) I. L 280 The Chants or 
Canto Fermo to some of the hymns of the Romish Church. 
1795 Mason Ch. Mus. u. 156 The accompanied chaunt used 
in the Psalter. 1867 Macfarren Harmony i. 10 The chant 
peculiar to the Gallican Church. 01876 Newman Hist. 
Sh, I. IV. i. 360 The influence of the Ambrosian chants when 
first introduced at Milan. 1879 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 337 
Our own chants for the responses after the Creed. 

b. A psalm, canticle, or dirge, so chanted. 

1856 Stanley Situd » Pal, xiv. (1858) 467 The solemn 
chants of the Church of Basil and Chtysostom.^ x86d Adler’^ 
Pauriel’s Prov. Poet. viii. X54 Having admitted profane 
songs among the chants of the church. x88a Rossetti 
Ballads f Sann, 154 The slain king's corpse on bier was 
laid With chaunt and requiem-knell. 

3. A measured monotonous song; the musical 
recitation of words. (Used with a vague range of 
meaning between i and a, but usually implying 
something less tuneful than an air or song.) 

18x5 Moore LaOd R, (1824) 300 The minaret-cryer’s 
chaunt of glee. 1827 F. Cooper Prairie II. xii. 198 Raising 
the threatening expressions of dieir chaunt into louder 
strains. 1833 Ht. Martinbao Charmed Sea i. 3 The exiles 
uplifted one of the patriotic chaunts. z88a B. Ramsay 
Recoil. MU. Serv. I. iv. 73 The low monotonous chant of an 
Arab party, 

b. A singing intonation or modulation of the 
voice in speech ; a distinctive intonation. 

X848-53 Macaulay Hist, xvii. His strange face, bis 
strange chant, his immovable hat . . were known all over 
the country. 1876 Geo. Eliot D. Deronda xvi. The tutor, 
an able young Scotchman ..answered, with the clear-cut, 
emphatic cbwt which makes a truui doubly telling in 
Scottish utterance. 

4. slang. (See (mots.) 

x8x2 J. H. Vaux Plash Diet,, Chant, a ftierson’s) name, 
address, or designation .a cipher, initials, or mark of any 
kind, on apiece of plate, linen, or other article ; anything 
so marked is said to be chanted, - . an advertis^ent in a 
newrower or hand-bill, etc. 1824 Compl. Hist, Murd, 
Mr. Wears 258 * We may as well look and see if there is 
any chaunt about the money,'— and examined the four 
notes, but Aere were no marks upon them. 


Chant (tjont), V. Forms: 4-5 eliaiu).te(n, 
5-9 cliatuit, 5 ohawnt, 6- chant, [a. F. chante-r 
to sing L. cantare, freq. of can-ere to sing. The 
fieqnentative force had disappeared already in 
Latin, and in Romanic cantare took the place 
entirely of L. canere-l 

1. intr. To sing, waible. arch, or poet. 

C1386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 181 Herostow nat Absolon 
That chaunteth thus vnder oure boures wal. x6ii Bible 
Amos yL 5 That chaunt [CovERn. synge] to the sound of the 
Viole. 1613 R.C. TVidfe (ed. 3), CAeuwr, sing. 1790 
CowpcR Odyss. x, 2S1 And at her task So sweetly diauuts. 
X847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 182 Sirens . . such As chanced on 
the blanching hones of men, 

fig. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Art 99 Bid . . the sea winds 
chaunt in the galleries, 

b. of birds. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 39 The grene serene sang sueit, quhen 
the gold spynk chanttt. xgSg Greene Metiaphon (Arn.) 23 
The birdes that chaunted on their braunches. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1^- ^94 only bird which chaunts on 
the wing. 1830 Tennyson Poers blind 22 In the heart 
of the garden the merry bird chants. 

C. transf. of other animals ; spec, of hounds. 
z573TussBRH'7»i. (1878)42 Keepe hog 1 aduise thee from 
medow and come . . If dog set him chaundng he doth thee 
no wrong. 1846 E. Jesse Anted, Dogs 268 ' Good hounds' 
as an old writer observes ' will come chanting and trail along 
by the river side.' 1882 Shorthouse J. Inglesant (ed. s) 
I. ii. 43 The hounds came ttailing and chanting along by 
the river-side. 

2. trans. To sing, utter musically. (Often with 
notion of ' prolonged or drawling intonation ' due 
to influence of sense 4 .) Chiefly poetical. 

xs88 Skaks. Tit, A . ii lii. 12. 1595 — John v, vii. 22 This 
pale faint Swan, Who chaunts a doleful! hymne to his owne 
death. x;m Pope Pastorals, Svmm. 79 Your praise the 
birds shall chant in ev’ry grove. x8xa J. Wilson Isle of 
Palms IV. 79X When she chants her evening hymn, 1832 
Ht. Martineau Ireland i, i The sea. .whose hwse music 
is chaunted day and night. 1842 Tennyson Poets Song 6 
He. .chanted a melody loud and sweet. 

3. To sing of, celebrate in song. poet. 

X583 Stanykurst ASneis i. (Arb.) 17 Manhod and garhroyls 
I chaunt, and martial horror. x6m vnd Pt, Returns fr, 
Pamass. v. iv. (Arb.) 70 Weel chant our woes vpon an oaten 
reede, c X750 Shenstone Elegy xviii. 48 The soft shepherd 
. . Chants his proud mistress to his hoarse guitar. — Wks, 
(1764) 1. 49 Poets, not inglorious, chaunt their loves. 

4. Music. To lecite musically, intone ; to sing 
to a chant, as the Psalms, etc., in public worship 
(see Chan® sb. 2 ). a. intr. 

CX4M Promp. Patv, 71 Chawnten, discanio, organiso. 
X796 Scott Chase xii, With pious fools go chant and pray. 
X884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer i. 24 The priests and 
canons chant. 

b. trans, (In first quot, ? to drawl out) 

1326 Pilgr. Pevf. (W, de W, 1531) 158 Not skyppyng ony 
worde, not chauntyng nor brekyng your notes. 1570 Levine 
Mantp. 24 To chant, canttllare. vjoB A. Bedford Temple 
Mus, iii. 68 'The Jews,. do not Read, but Chant out the 
Hebrew 'Text. x8« Willis Pencillings I. xv. 1x4 A short 
service was then chaunted. x88o Grove Diet, Mus. 1. 336 
The ' Common Tunes ’ for chanting the PsaKer. 

5. fg. To talk or repeat a statement monoton- 
ously; to hasp upott (obs.), a. intr. 

X572 R. H. tr. Lauatemd Ghostes (1596) 36 Those things 
wliich they chaunted upon with open mouth. X64X Milton 
Ch, Govt, ii. ii. (1851) 153 Let them chaunt while they will of 
prerogatives. X863 Kinglaxe Crimea (1877) *3® H 

. . a man goes chanting and chanting in servile response to 
a newspaper. 

b. trans. 

xM Carlyle Misc, (1857) 1. 132 Chaunting unahatedly 
her extreme deficiency in personal charms. 

c. To chant the praises (or eulogy) of. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 239 Some syren from Bil- 
lings£(ate, chaunting the eulogy of deceased mackereL x868 
Seyd Bullion 580 Chaunting the praises of our financial in- 
stitutions, 1883 Manch. Exam, n June if] To chant the 
praises of the Darwinian system, 

6 . slang. (/!rrt«r.) To sell (a horse) frandnloitly 
[app. * to cry up ’]. 

x8x6 Sporting Mag. XLIX. 305 Frauds .. in the disposal 
ofhorses..b7 a gang of . . smndlers, who technically call it 
* chaunting horses 1859 Thackeray Vir^n. x. (D.) Jack 
Firebrace. .was here this morning chanting horses with 'em. 
xMx — Philip XX, Horses, .are groomed, are doctored, are 
chanted on to the market 

Cbautable (tja‘ntab’1), a. rare, [cf. F. chant- 
able, f. chanter to sing : see -ABLE. Cantdbil-is 
was used in L.] That may be chanted or sung. 

X382 Wyclif Ps. cxviii. [cxix.] 54 Chauntable [ 0 , E. Psalms 
singendlic ; E. £, Psalter sanghc; Volg. (oniabiles} weren 
to me tM iustefiyngus. 

II Chajltaffe tjamteda). [a. F. chant- 

age * action (fe faire chanter quelqa’un, e’est-k-dire 
de lui estorquer de Vargent en le mena 9 ant de 
rdveler quelque chose de scandaleux, on de le 
diffamer, etc.’ (Littrd),] 

A mode of extorting money by threatening to 
make scandalous revelations or statements, 

1874 Mahafev Soc. Life Greece xii. 367 Who extorted 
money from rich and quiet people by a sort of chantage. 
1882 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug, 176/2 Litera^ chantage. xSBa 
World X2 Sept 8 (/Social Chantage). Chantage, blackmail 
or by whatever name the levying of pay, in one shape or 
another, out of the fear of the payer, is called. X884 Lean 
Times 29 Nov. 77/2 No one proposes that the laws which 
rotect women fimm insult and outrage should be relaxed 
ecause they may be abused for the purpose of chantage. 
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II Cliailtaat (Jantaii, tja-ntant), a. [a. F. 
chantant, pr. pple. of chanter to sing.] 

Of a singing style, melodious, tuneful. 
avfi^ Burney Hist. Mvs. III. Introd. lo Adagios are 
now nJade more chantant and interesting in themselves. 
*85+. J. W. Moore Efuycl, Music, Ctumiant (F.) a term, 
applied to instrumental music, etc. 

Chaatarelle, var. of ChantebelIiE 2. 
Chanteclere, -eer, obs. if. Ceantiolees. 
Gliauted (tju’nted), ppl. a. [f. Chant o.+ 
-ED 1.] Sung to a chant ; musically recited. 

1649 Milton Eikon, xxv, The chanted Service-Boolc. 
179S Southey yi>wt of Arcix, 160 The chaunted mass, and 
virg in’s holy hymn. 1841 TV. Sfalding Italy ^ It. Jsl. III. 
380 A musician . . accompanying the chanted recitation. 
01853 Robertson Se? 7 ?i. Ser. in. xi. 135 One chaunted note. 

II CliaiLtepl0UVe» 06 s. [Fr.; f. chanter to sing 
■i-pleurer to weep. The word has several senses 
in mod.r., e. g. ‘weep-hole’, ‘flood-opening’ in a 
wall, etc., which have not entered into English.] 

1 . Name of a French poem of the 13th c. ad- 
* dressed to those who sing {chanter) in this world 

and shall weep {flturer) in the next (Godef.) : 
hence used of a mixture or alternation of joy and 
sorrow. 

<rx374 Chaucer And. ^ Arc. 330 , 1 fere as dojie Jie songe 
of Chaunte pleure For nowe 1 pleyne and now I playe. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. xi, Confomtyng them to the 
chante plure Now to synge and sodaynely to wepe, c 1430 
— Bechas l viii. (1544) ii a, Like unto the chauntepleure : 
Ginning with ioy, ending in wretchednesse. 

2 . (See qnot.) 

1714 Fr. Bh. ijr Rates 38 Chante Pleures, or Woodden 
Gods, 03 00 per loo Weight. 

Chanter ^ (tja-ntar). Forms : 4-6 chauntoor, ; 
5 ohavmtowre, -tour, 5-7 chantonr, 5-8 
chauntor, 6 chantoure, 4-9 chaunter, 7-9 
chantor, 6- chanter. [ME. and AF. chauntour 
= OF. chanteor(ja.oA.F. chanteur) L. cantator-em 
singer. In sense i, proh. aphetic f. Enohantbb ] 
>^ 1 .* An enchanter, a magician. Ohs. 

X307 R. Glouc. (1734) 243 An chanteor [frinied anchan- 
teorj Rdwyne addeoiSpayne..pat cou))e hym segge of ys 
dedes al hou yt ssolde go porn ^ chantement, c 1340 Cur- 
sor M. (Fairf.) 5897 pen calde pe king his chauntours {Ceti. 
enchaunturs]. 

2 . One who chants or sings ; a singer, musician, 
songster. 

13B7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 349 Linus . . ]« grete 
chauntour {ymtsictt^. c 1440 Promf. Parv. 71 Chawntowre, 
catiier. 1594 T. B. Za Printaud. Fr, Acad, ii. 138 If the 
chaunter or musicion hee very expert in his arte, xdoy 
Lingua i. i. in Had Dodsley IX. 340 The winged chanters 
of the wood, xyag Pope Odyss :. 444 Jove’s ethereal rays 
(resistless fire) The chanter's soul and raptured song inspire. 
x866 Felton II. viii, 411 When the chanter 

from the minaret announced the death of a Mahometan, 
X879 Stainer Music of Bible 158 Musical instrument? were 
used to support the voice of the chanter. 

3 . spec, a, One who sings in the choir of a 
cathedral, etc. ; a singing-man, chorister. 

1389 WvcuF Esek. xl. 44 With oute the ynner gate, treseries 
of chaunters [x6ix chambers of the singers]. 1463 Bury 
Wills (1850) 16 The Chawntours eche of them [to haue] 
vj d. xaSo-iSRo Myrr, Our Ladye 34 He wolde do on a 
cope and stande and synge as a cnantoure in myddes of the 
quier. 1751 Chamber Cycl. s.v.. All great chapters have 
chantors and chaplains to ease and assist the canons 
. But the word grows obsolete in this sense, and instead 
thereof we use the word chorister, or sin^ng-man. x868 
Daily News 10 Nov., Dr. Elvey and Mr. Keeton, with the 
chanters, assembled in the Horseshoe-cloisters. 

l>. The precentor, or chief singer in the choir ; 
=- Cantos, 

[1382 WvcLiP Ps. Frol., Asaph, the chauntour of the temple 
of the Lord.] 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg-. 243/3 The freres as- 
sembled at pryme and the chauntor began yam lucis orto. 
28 S 3 Wilson Rhet. 76b, The chaunter. .made the whole 
quier . . to fall streight a laughyng. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peravib. Kent (1836) gg Simeon also, the Chanter of Dur- 
1647 Clarendon Reb. vi, (1703) II, ox The 
Bill for the utter abolishing , . of all A^hbisnops, Bishops 
..Prebendaries, and all Chaunters. .of any Cathedral, or 
Collegiate Church. 1751 Chambers Cycl.,Chautorisvs^, 
by way of excellence, for the praecentor, or master of the 
choir; which is one of the dignities of the chapter, X791 
Boswell yohnson (1848) 108 note. The Rev, River Tones, 
Chanter of Christ Church Cathedral at Oxford, 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scoil. 1. i. 19 There were 4 principal persons 
in the Chapter of Saturn, namely the dean, Chanter, Chan- 
cellor and treasurer. 

4 . A priest who sings masses in a chantry, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 368/1 Whan the chantour herd 
hym lie. .shewed hym that he erred, a x^7 Awbrey Berk- 
shire iii, 24 (L.) A certain revenue sufficient for a chanter 
to one chapel. 18x3 Coleridge Remorse in. i. In a chapel 
on the shore. Shall the chaunters sad and saintly.. Doleful 
masses chaunt for thee, 

6. That pipe of a bagpipe, with finger-holes, on 
which the melody is played. (Also used of similar 
instruments ; also Jig. and atirib.) 

1631 Brathwait Whmssies, Pifer 143 Hee can pipe when 
hee cannot speake : so as, bis chanter becomes his inter- 
preter. xwx Smollett Humph. CU III. 3 Smt., A broad 
yellow libpmd, fixed to the chanter-pipe. 1783 Burns Death 
Poor Matlie no Wha on Ayr your chanters tune. X794 
Stbdhah Surinam (1813) I. xv, 409 The god Pan playing on 
nis chaunter, x8xo Scott Lady ofL, ii. xvi. See the proud 
pipers on the bow, And mark the gaudy stxeaumrs flow 


From their loud chanters down, 1878 Grove DxW. Mus, 
1 . 1S3 Its [the bagpipe's] essential characteristics have al- 
ways been, first, a combination of fixed notes or ‘ drones ’, 
with a mdody or 'chaunter'. 

6. Hedge-chanter', the Hedge-sparrow {^Accentor 
modularis). 

1865 Morning Star 19 July, A cuckoo . . found . . in the nest 
of a hedge-chanter. 

7 . slang. (More fully horse-chanted) ; One who 
sells horses fraudulently. 

1836 Dickens Ptckru. (1847) 350/1 He was a horse chaunter. 
1836 Sir G. Stephen Adu.^ Search Horse ii. (1841) 36 A 
S 3 ' 5 tematic chaunter, who will swindle you both out of horse 
and money. X845 Thackeray Leg. of Rhine 11, He is a 
cogger of dice, 1 tell thee — chanter of horseflesh. 

1 * Gliai'Xl'ter Obs. rarc-~^. [ad. F. chantiet 
prop (=It. cantiere, Pg, cantdro)'.-^. canterius, 
caniherkts (i) gelding; ass, mule, (a) spar, rafter, 
prop, (3) as here.] ‘A pole furnished with cross- 
pieces for supporting the vine, a trellis 
160X Holland Plitiy I. 531 If so be it [the vine stock] rest 
vpon one chanter or range of peiches. 

II Chanterelle \ [u- F. chanterelle. It. can- 
tarella treble string of a musical instrument, bird- 
call, call-bird, f. cantdre to sing.] 

+ 1 . A decoy "bird. {In quot. A female partridge 
used as a decoy.) Ohs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I, s8p Forth they goe against the 
foulers chanterell or watch which calleth them out. 

II 2 . (See quot.) 

1878 Grove Diet, Mus. 1 . 135 The chanterelle or melody- 
string [in the banjo] is called from its use . . the thumbstnng. 
Ibid, II. 176 Maiung thirteen strings in all [for the lute], 
the highest, or Chanterelle, being a single string. 

Chanterelle^ (t/amtered). Also chanta- 
relle. [a, Fr. chanterelle : in mod.L. cantharell- 
us, dim. of canthanis drinking-vessel.] A yellow 
kind of edible fungus {Cantharellns ciharius). 

177S LioHTrooT Flora Scot. (1777) II. 1008 Yellow Agaric 
or Chanterelle. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxil 50X 
The Chanterelle, or little Yellow Mushroom, so common in 
the fairy rings on dry pastures. iBsu All V. RotutdlUo. 
1$. 343 The beautiful yellow chantarelle, growing by the 
bushel x88o M, Collins Th, in Garden II. 13 Myriads of 
mushrooms, morels, truffles, chantarelles, champignons are 
wasted, .because the poor do not understand their use. 

t Cha’nter er , Obs. rare . = Chanteb 1 3 b or 4. 
c X5M Compl. Rod. Morsxsdd. F v, I say bisshoppes, canons 
and cnaunterers. 

Charitereaa, -rie,obs ff.CHANTEEss,CHANTET. 
t Cha’Uterist. Obs. rare-^. « Chantee 1 4. 

1548 Bk of Sales in Strype Reel. Man. ii. ii. App. zzz. 93 
The chanterists of the chauntry of East Kirby. 

Cha’utership. [f. Chantee i (sense 3 b)-)- 
-SHIP,] The office of a chanter or piccentor. 

3539 Act at Hen. VIII, c. 13, § 31 No .. Treasure! ship, 
Chantership, or Prebend in any Cathedral. 3691 Bp. of 
Worcester Charge 51. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1,625 He 
gave up his Chantorship, £. Christian in Blackstone’s 

Comm, I, 393 The statute expressly excepts., chanterships, 
prebends, and sinecure rectories. 

Chanticleer (tjamtikllex). Forms ; 3-5 
cbanntecleT, 4-6 chatmticlere, 5 oliaiitecleer, 
6 ohatmtecleere, 7 chauntioleere, -cleare, 
(ohant-it-olear), chante-, ch8nticle(e)re, -icier, 
8- chanticleer, [a. OF. chantecler (mod.F. 
chanteclair), proper name of the Cock in Reynard 
the Fox, f. chante-r to sing, crow + c/rr (mod.F, 
clair) clear.] 

An appellation applied to a cock, usually in 
manner of a proper name ; but now mostly written 
without a capital. (Cf. Bruin, Grimalkin, Rey- 
nard, etc.) 

a X300 Vox ^ Wolfyj Be stille, ich hote, a Godes nome ! 
Quath the vox, Sire chaunt^er. ^1386 Chaucer Nonne 
*Pr, T. 29 Sche had a cok, hig;ht Chaunticlere. 1481 Cax- 
ton Reynard (Arb.) g So sawe they comen doun the hylle 
to hem chauntecler the cock. X5g6 Spenser F. Q. i. li, i 
Chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill. 1598 Marstom 
Pygmal, v. 160 Poore Gallus now . . Is turned to a crowing 
Chauntecleere. x6ao Shaks, A, K L. ii. vii, jp My Lungs 
began to crow like Chanticleere [cf. Temp, i. li. 385]. x6zx 
Quarles E‘j//Mr(i638)g4 When Chanticleere, (the Bellman 
of the mome) Shall summon twilight with his bugle home. 
1633 B. JoNSON T, Tub HI. V, Brave (diant-it-clear, his noble 
heart was done. exSao S. Rogers Lake Ge 7 ieva{t’&yf) 
176 Many a chanticleer and partlet. 1858 Longf. Birds of 
Pass., Day break vi, O chanticleer, Your clarion blow. 
Hence Cha'sitlcleex v. nonce-ivd., to crow as a 
cock ; Cha'utioleexliiir ppl. a. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 713 The courageous bird. > 
chanticleered away louder than ever. 3856 Strang Glasgow 
6*5 Voices as_ cheerful and chanticleering as the Cock. 

II Cliautiev. [Canadian Fr. ; cf. F. chantier 
‘place where one sleeps, place where one puts 
certain things to store ftem orto work them’ : see 
Littre.] A (Canadian) log-hut, a Shanty. 

^ x8to LumbertnarisGaz, s8 Jan,, A lumberman’s Chantier 
m the valley of the Ottawa is made of pine logs. Ibid., 
Farms the products of which are entirely consumed by the 
™antier-men. 1884 S. E, Dawson HafMk. CoMetda 26 
Tmv build^themselves chantiers, of rough Iom. 
Ghantinif (tjamtig), vbl, sb. [f. Chant v. -i- 
-IN& 1.] The action of the verb Chant ; singing, 
musical recitation, etc. (In early usage, also : In- 
cantation, enchantment.) 

1383 WvcLW /fa, viii. ip That sounen strongli in thejr 


chauntingnis [1388 enchauntyngis ; Vulg. if/cautatiouibus], 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 71 Chawntynge, discanius, cantta 
organicus. 1581 Savilb Tadtusr Hist. i. xxxvi. (1391) 2x 
Different chantings of dull flattery.^ 1706 A. BanroRD 
Temple Mus. iii. 66 The Plain Chanting of our Cathedral 
Service. x88o Grove Diet. Mus, 1 . 338 The arrangement 
of the words in chanting. 

Cha’utiug', ppl. a. [f. as prec. -1- -ing 2.] 

1 . That chants. 

1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 174 The chaunting thrush upon 
the spray. xSoz Bingley Antm. Biog. (1B13) II. 60 'The 
chaunting falcon. During the breeding season the male of 
this species is remarkable for its song. 1838 Emerson Lit. 
Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. sio These chanting poets, 

2 . Having the character of musical recitation. 

X789 Mbs. PiozEi fottm. France I. 70 The chanting tone 

in which he spoke 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) I. 
i6g In a low chanting voice. 

Chantiet. itonce-'ivd. [f. Chant sb. -1- -let, dim. 
suffix.] A little song or melody. 

X874 Dobell Sriotudrops Sel. Poems (1887) 315 All the tiny 
Snowbells swinging Tiny chauntlets. 

i* Cha’lltllieilt. Obs. In 3-3 chaimtement 
{trisyll.). [a. OF . chantement sin^g, incantation, 
f, chanter to sing.] Incantation, enchantment. 

xap7 R. Glouc, (1724) 149 Merlyn with ys chauntement, & 
myd ys quoyntyse. 0x300 Floriz ^ Bl. 312 J>ure3 con- 
iureson and chauntement. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, 
A lawe ysette By chauntement. 1803 W. Ross Amadis 
128 'The dread chantments of the avenging fay. 

Chantor, -our, -ship, var, Chantee, -ship, 
Chantrees (tja’ntres). Forms : 5 chauuter- 
esse, 6 chauteres, 7 -esse, chauntress, 7- 
ohantress. [a. OF. chanteresse, fern, of chantere, 
-eor, singer: see Chanter i and -ess.] 

't* 1 . A female magician, sorceress, enchantress. 
3430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v, Albe she weie a passynge 
sorceresse And chefest named of any chaunteresse. 

2 . A female chanter or singer ; a singing woman; 
a songstress ; also of birds, etc. arch, or poet. 

X450'X530 Myrr, Our Ladye 36 Hys syster Mai-y was 
chjrfe chanteres in the womens quyer. 1624 Wotton 
Archit. (1672)66 Those Chanteresses. .may live long among 
so good provisions. 3632 Milton Penseroso 63 Thee, 
chauntress, oft the woods among I woo, to hear thy even- 
song, 1793 Boswell yoJmson (1831) I. 3x2 She was sister 
to the Reverend River Jones, chanter of Christ Church 
Cathedral at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the 
chantress. 1830 Eg. Warburton Hunting Songs (1883) 3 
With Chorister, Concord, and Chorus, Now Chantress 
commbnees her song. 

Chantry (tja-ntri). Forms: 4-5 chatmterie, 
4-6 'tre, 5 ohavmterye, 5-0 chaimtery(e, 
0 ohauiLtrle, - trye, chawntory, chauterie, 
(? sohawittry, sohawuter), 6-7 chauntrey, 7 
chantrie, 5-9 chatmtry, 5- chantry. [ME, 
chawtterie, a. OF. chanterie, f. chanter" to sing : 
see -EEY. In med.L. cantaria, cantuaria, whence 
Cantarib, Cantuarie, q.v.] 

1 1 . Singing or chanting (of the mass). Obs, 
c X340 Gam. ^ Gr, Knt. 63 J 7 e chauntre of Jie chapel cheued 
to an ende. 

+ 2 , Incantation, enchantment. Obs. 

1460 LybeausDisc. 3056 (Matz.) How that lady bryght To 
a warm [= worm] was dyght Thorugh krafl: of chaunterye. 

3 . An endowment for the maintenance of one or 
more priests to sing daily mass for the souls of the 
founders or others specifled by them. Also ap- 
plied to the body of priests so endowed. 

(1386 Chaucer Frol, 512 And ran to Londone, unto 
Seynte Poules, To seeken him a chaunterie for soules. 14. . 
Tundalds Vis. 2080 Men that . . foundyd chyrehys and 
chantrySe. 3509 Plmnpton Corr. 206 To occupie peassi- 
ablely his poore chawntory all the profitte & commodity 
to the said chawntory belonging. 35^ Brinklow Lament. 
(1874) 86 The greate substance which ye bestowe vpon 
chauntries. 3775 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II. 98 
Priam founds a regular chantry of priests. x868 Milman 
St. Paul’s 145 The foundation of chantries, in which masses 
were to be sung for the departed. 

b. A chapel, altar, or part of a church so en- 
dowed. 

34x8 E. E. Wills (1882) 27 To singe goddys seruice for my 
soule , . in the Chaunterie of the Chiroie of Saint Leonard. 
3599 Shaks, Hen, V, iv. i. 318 , 1 haue built two Chauntries, 
Where the . . Priests sing still for Richards Soule, a 1600 
Rites 4 r Mon. Ch. Durham (1733) S< 5 1 ® a Chantry made of 
most excellent blue Marble stood our Lady's Altar. xBrf 
Scott Woodst. i. It still contains some arches of the old 
chantry. x868 J. H. Blunt R^. Ch. Eng, I. 31 ‘ Chan- 
tries ’ were added to churches, or enclosed by screens within 
them, for the erection of altars. 

c. attrib. as in. chantry-house, -door, -lands, etc. ; 
ohantry-ppiest, a priest attached to a chantry. 

3^ Bury Wills (1850) 62 My seid chauntry priest . , 
wiche is assigned to pray for the seid soules. 35^ Ment 
Rtpon (Surtees) III. 62 unius cubiculi vocati le Chauntre 
house. 1549 Latimer Serm. before Edw, VI (Arb.) 68 , 1 
woulde not that ye should do wyth chauntrye priestes, as 
ye dyd wyth the Abbotes. 3663 Spalding Troub. Chas.I 
(1839) 47 Having used the service book jseaceably within 
the chantry [printed chanry] kirk of Ross. 373a-8 Neal 

Hut. Purit (1822)1. 65 The chantry-lands were sold among 

the laity, x88x Academy 29 Oct. 334 The chantry-priests 
had a character of their own. 

t Chao'dical, «• Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
like chaos (f. x^os) -h -ic •(- -al.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, chaos. 

3693 J. Beaumont Oft Burnet’s The. Earth i. 70 All 
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would return into a Chaodical Confusion. Ibid. ii. 157 
The Generation of the World.. the Chaodical Egg. 

Cliao'genOTlS, a. rare. [f. Gr. Chaos + 

•^epr]s bom + -ous : see -GENOua,] Chaos-bom. 

1816 G. S, Faber Ori^. Pagan IdoL I. 872 The chao- 
genous hero-deities of Hesiod and other ancient mj-tho- 
leasts. 

t Clia'oize, ®. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Chaos + 
-IZE.] trans. To reduce to chaos or utter con- 
fusion, to make chaotic. Hence Oha'oized///. a. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Met. To Rdr. 10 As the troubled 
mind..Th' Idea doth confuse and chaoize. Ibid.^xdi. ii, 
What chaoized conceit doth forme my feares 7 Ibid, xlii, 
Chaoiz'd Ideas of conceit. 

Chaology. rare-°. [f. Gr. Ch.vos + 
-koyia discourse : see -loot. So F. chaologie^ 

_ 1727-31 Chambers Cycl., Clutology, the history or descrip- 
tion of the chaos.. .Dr. Burnet likewise gives us a chaology, 
in his theory of the earth. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 
in Ask, etc. 

Cha'OluaxLCy. rare-o. [ad. med.L. tJiao- 
mantia, f. Gr. Chaos, in Paracelsian lan- 
guage = the atmosphere H- /lOMTcta divination.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Chaomancy, a kind of divination 
by the air. [1753 Chambers CyiL Snpp., Cliaomantia, 
amongst the enthusiastical chymists, is the art of making 
presages from observations on the air.] 1775 in Ask, etc. 

Chaos (kF'ps). [a. L. chaos, a. Gr. ‘ any 
vast gulf or chasm, the nether abyss, empty space, 
the first state of the universe’, f. vb.-stem x®' to 
yawn, gape.] 

fl. A gaping void, yawning gulf, chasm, or 
abyss : (chiefly from the Vulgate rendering of Luke 
xvi. 26). Obs. (In Greek spec. ‘ the nether abyss, 
infinite darkness a use also often glanced at by 
English writers.) 

_ c 1440 Hylton Stola Per/ (W. de W. 1494)1. Ixxvii, There 
is a grete chaos [1533 cause] diat is to sayen a thycke derke- 
nes betwene vs & the that we mowe not come to the ne 
thou tyll vs. 1582 N. T. (Rhem ) Lnke xvi. 96 Betweene 
us and you there is fixed a ^eat chaos [Vulg. chaos, Gr. 
XoaTia, Wycl. derke place, Tind. j^ate space, Geneva 
great gulfe], 1383 Fulke Defence vii. 286 There is a great 
chaos, which signilieth an iimnite distance between Abra* 
ham and the rich glutton. 1^3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
975 (Trench) What thing soever cometh within the chaos 
of this monster's mouth . . down it ^oeth. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VI. ss The Gulf Of Tartarus, wluch ready opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receave thir fall. 

2 . The ‘ formless void ’ of primordial matter, the 
* great deep ’ or ‘ abyss ’ out of which the cosmos 
or order of the xmiverse was evolved. 

133* Elyot Gov. (1875) 3 Take awaie Ordre frome all 
thinges, what shnlde than remmne 7 Certes nothing finally, 
except some man wold imagine eftesoones. Chaos, whiche 
of some is expounded, a confuse mixture. 1330 Primer in 
Priv. Prayers (1851) 101 That old confusion^ which we call 
chaos, wherein without order, without fashion, confusedly 
lay the discordant seeds of things. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, t. vL § 2 The order and disposition of that Chaos 
or Masse, was the worke of sixe days. 1649 Selden Laws 
Eng, II. i. (1739) 8 The whole Body like a Chaos capable 
of any form that the next daring splint shall brood imon it. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 10 In the Beginning how the Heav'ns 
and Earth Rose out of Chaos. X730 Thomson Auiimm 73s 
As when of old. .Light uncollected thro’ the chaos urg'd Its 
infant way. 1831 Brewster JVewtan (1853) II. xvi. 99 The 
formation of the earth, and the other planets, out of a 
general chaos. 

b. personified. (By some of the Greeks Chaos 
was made the most oucient of the gods.) 

Z65X Hobbes Leviath. (1839) 99 The unfonned matter of 
the world, was a god, by the name of Chaos. 1667 Milton 
P. L, II. 895 Where eldest Night And Chaos, Ancestors of 
Nature, hold Eternal Anarchie. 1728 Fofe Dune, 1, 10 
Dulness o'er all possess’d her antient right. Daughter of 
Chaos and eternal Night, 1830 Carlyle Laiter-d. Pmnph. 
vii. (1872) 243 If Chiaos himself sat umpire, what better 
could he do? 

3 . transf. aad fig. a. A state resembling that 
of primitive chaos ; utter confiision and disorder. 

zM Shaks, TV. ^ Cr. i. iii. 125 This Chaos, when Degree 
is suffocate. 1647 Clarendon Jlisi. Reb. in. (1843) 74/1 
The whole mass of their designs, as well what remained in 
Chaos as what was Formed. Z631 Hobbes lAviiUh. in. 
xxxvL 232 Reduce all Order, .to the first Chaos of Violence, 
and Civill warre. 18x9 Arnold LUe 4- Carr. (1844) I. ii. 59, 
1 stand at times quite bewildered, in a chaos where I can 
see no light either before or behind. 1873 Burton Hist. 
Scot. VI, Ixv. 27 In Ireland all is confurion and chaos. 

b. ‘ Anything where the parts are undis- 
tinguished’ (J.); a confused mass or mixture, a 
couglomeratioa of parts or elements without order 
or connexion. 

X379 Gosson Sch. Ahise (Arb.) 53 They make their 
volumes no better than . . a huge Chaos of foule disorder, 
a X63X Donne Poems (1650) 36 Oft did we grow To he two 
Chaosses. xTop Pore Ess, Crit. 292 One glaring Chaos and 
wild heap of wiL X78X J. Moore ViewSoc. It. (1790) 1 . xi. 
118 Arranging the vast Chaos of laws and regulations. 1878 
Black Green Past. xxxv. 383 The vessel went plunging on 
through the wild chaos of green and grey mists. 

t 4 ;. transf. An undigested or amorphous mass 
or lump. Obs. (Cf. the ‘ nidis indigestaque moles ’ 
of Ovid, applied to Chaos in sense 2.) 

[x6ax G, Sandys Ovid's Met. i. (R.) One face had nature^ 
which they chaos nam’d, An undigested lump.] 

xs6a Eden Let. in zsi. Eng. Sks. Amer. (Arh.) Intiod. 
44A> I stilled of the water from the masse or Chaos lefte of 
therahothe. X593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ni. ii. 161 To dispro- 
Vol. II. 
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portion me in euery part. Like to a Chaos, or an vn-lick’d 
Beare-wheipe, 

+ 6 . ? Element; environment; space. (Among 
Greek senses were ‘ space, the expanse of air ’.) 

i6ax Burton Anat. Met, i. iL r. iL (1676) 27/1 Paracelsus 
stiffely maintaines. .that they [devils] have eveiy one their 
several! Chaos. .The water (as Paracelsus thinks) is their 
[Naiads’] Chaos, wherein they live. Ibid. 11. ii. in, 155/2 
Clreatures, whose Chaos is the earth. 1733 Chambers CycL 
Supp., Chaos, in the phra.se of Paracelsus, imports the air. 
It has also some other significations amongst the alchemists. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as chaos-fiood, -state ; chaos- 
founded adj., chaos-like adj. and adv. 

x6xx Guillim Heraldrie To Rdr., By dissoluing of this 
chaos-like or confused lump. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 
II. 109 Nature relapses hastily into that chaos-state. iSxt 
Byron Heaven gf E. 1. iiL 815 Come, Anah 1 quit this chaos- 
founded prison. 1831 Carlyle AVxr/. Res, (1858) 164 Not a 
few. .now swim weltering in the Chaos-flood. 

Chaiothei'Stic, a. rare. [f. Gr. x<lo-r Chaos 
- t- d«-df God -1- -iST-ic.] That identifies chaos or 
crude matter with the first principle or God. 

1838 F. Hall Bibliog. Ind, Philos. Sysi. (1859) iii, The 
Sankhya, or chaotheistic, system. 

Chaotic (k^ip'tik), a. [f. Chaos, app. on the 
analogy of other Greek-derived words in -otic, as 
demotic, erotic, hypnotic, where the ending has 
various origins. (Such a formation would have 
been normal from the derived Gr. vb. ypeb-uv, 
in passive, to be redneed to chaos ; cf. PiurtKbs 
f. flid-ftv). In mod.F. chaotigste.'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the primordial chaos ; in 
the state of chaos. 

1713 Derham Phys. Theol. m. u. (R.) At that time (what, 
ever it was) when the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick 
state. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 359 Janus is by him 
supposed to be the chaotic deity. 1794 Sullivan Vieto 
Nat. I, 87 During the separation, of the atmosphere and 
the ocean from the chaotic mass. 1^8 Tait & Stewart 
Unseen Unio. ii. § 85. 95^ That the present solar system 
gradually Condensed into its present state from a chaotic 
mass of nebulous material. 

2 . tran^. and fig. Resembling chaos; utterly 
confused or disordered. 

X747 Johnson Plan Eng. Diet, Wks. IX. tgx Translators, 
who have formed a chaotic dialect of heterogeneous phrases. 
X736 Burke Vnid, Nat. Sac. Wks. I. 61 In these early and 
unrefined ages, the jarring parts of a ceitain chaotick con- 
stitution supported their several pretensions by the sword, 
itov Macaulay Sacon, Ess. (1854) I. 349 Opinions were 
still in a state of chaotic anarchy. 1873 Posts Gaitu i, 
81 The rules . . are at first sight chaotic and bewildering. 
Chao’tical, a. rare. [f. prec. -f - al.] =prec. 
X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. rv. if. 295 As by its presence 
in any part of the Chaotical Horizon it made Day, so by its 
absence there-from it caused Night. x8a6 Carrington 
Dartmoor Bstt 11 Beetling rocks hurled together in chao- 
tical confusion. 

Chaotically (k^ip-tikali), adv. [f.prec. -)- -lt, 2 ] 
In a chaotic manner. 

3824 Byron Def, Transf. l ii. 318 It [matter] is a stubborn 
substance. And thinks chaotically, as it acts. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. (1858) 19 Some huge foolish Whirling, where 
kings and beggars . . and stars and street-sweepings were 
chaotically whirled. X858 De ClxmcEs Antobiog. sk. Wks. 
II. i. sB su>te. The life..hasheea..diaotically mis-narrated. 

Chao'ticneSS. rare. Chaotic quality. 

1887 Stockton Borrowed Month 2x2 The chaoticness of 
initiatory existence. 

Chap (t/sep), shf [£ Chap v.i or its source.] 

1 . An open fissure or crack in a surface, made 
by ch(mping or splitting. 

1333 Eden Treat. Nesu Ind. (Arb ) 16 Theyr skinne is 
very rowghe & full of chappes & rifles. 1363 Hyll Arte 
Garden. (1593) 6 Ground, .through the heat of Sommer full 
of chaps. 1607 Topsell Serpetits 659 Bark of Birch, which 
. , cleaveth and openeth it self into chaps. 1698 Keill 
Exam. Th. Earth (17,34} 1^7 These mat Chaps and Cracks 
..made in the primitive earth by the strong action of the 
Sun. X7^ Da Costa Belemnites in Phil. Trans. XLIV, 
397 A Chap or Seam running their whole Length. 

b. esp. A painful fissure or crack in the skin, 
descending to the flesh : chiefly caused by exposure 
of hands, lips, etc., to frost or cold wind, 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixiv. (1405) *80 Lepra 
, .nial^th chappes, chynnes and clyfies. 2547 Booror Brev, 
Health clvii 560, A chappe or chappes beynge in the lyroes, 
tongue, handes and fete of a man. x6xo Barrouch meth. 
Physich m. xxiiL (1639) X38 Like the chaps which are made 
through a North wind on the lips. X7a7-3i Chambers Cycl. 
s V. chilblain. Chaps, on the hands ; and kibes on the heels. 
1836 Todd Cy£/...4wAI. rSs/i The marpin.. of the mouth, is 
subject to fibres, chaps, and snperficial excoriations, 

O. fig. 

ax66x Fuller (Webster) There were many clefts and 
chaps in our council. 

2 . A stroke, knock, rap. Sc, and north, dial. 

1783 Burns Scotch Drink x. Then Burnewin comes on like 

death At ev’iy chaup. <* iBoa Jamieson Water-Kelpie 
xxiii. in Scott Minstr. Bord., Lie still, ye skrae. There’s 
Water-Kelpie’s chap [at door or window], a X809 Christ- 
mas Baling (Jam.) He did na miss the ba’ a chap. 

3. The act of fixing upon as one’s choice; choice, 
selection. Cf. Chas v, 8 . Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 1x4 (Jam.) Spare no pains nor care, 
For chap and choice of suits ye hae them there. 

ClLap (tjaep), sb^ Also 6—7 ohappe. [Found 
first in the middle of the 16th & ; the variant chop 
is quoted from the Scottish poet Dunbar c igoo, 


and is now more usual in ceitain senses. Perh. f. 
Chaf, Chop v. (The suggestion that it is a 
southern corruption of the northern Chapt, suits 
the sense, but no explanation of such a phonetic 
change appears). See also Chop.] 

1 . Either of the two bones (with its covering of 
muscles, skin, etc.) which form the mouth ; a jaw; 
also either half of the bill of a bird. 

X57S Turberv. Bk. Venerie 195 Take them with your 
tongs or clampes by the low er chappe. 1610 Healey Aug. 
City M God 335 [The Crocodile] moveth his upper Chappe. 
x6^ Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. m. i. (ifi86) 85 Broad and 
thick chaps are required in birds that speak. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. II. VI. iii. 177 The stork . . produces no other 
noise than the clacking of its under-chap against the upper. 
£'1^0 J. hluRPHY Comm. Lev. xi, 18 'i'he pelican [has]., 
in the under chap a pouid^ capable of holding many quarts. 

2 . pi. The jaws as unitedly forming the month; 
the biting and devouring apparatus. Used of 
animals, esp. beasts of prey; and applied con- 
temptuously or humorously to human beings, in 
which sense more commonly Chop. 

133s Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 231 The hooke ouer- 
thwarteth & catcheth hold of his chappes. 13^ Golding 
tr. Hemtngds Post. 18 The deliverer of mankinde out of 
the chappes of the se^ent, x6xo Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. 89 
Open your chaps ajgaine. x6ao Healey St. Aug. City of 
God IX. iv. 324 Being euen in the chaps, of death. 16^ 
Herrick Hesper., Eptgr. on Blanch, To bind up her diaps 
when she is dead. X673 R. Leigh Transp, Reh. 39 Simping 
up his Coffee, and seeing his chaps for hast. xSys Buck- 
land Log-Bk, 6 The hounds with blood about their chaps. 

3 . The side of the external jaw ; the cheek. 

1708 Mrs. Centlivrb Busie Body 11. ii. She threatned to 
slap my Chaps, and told me, I was her Servant, not her 
(jovemess. xyxS T Gordon Cordial Low Spirits 50 Bury 
their faces in mighty periwigs, which inviron either chap. 
1843 Hood Last Man lii, The very sight of his broken orts 
Made a work in his wrinkled chaps. X863 B. Taylor 

H, Thurston iii. 40 A coarse, obese man, with heavy chaps. 

b. The lower half of the cheek of the pig or 
other animal as an article of food, as in pickled 
Bath chaps. 

1870 Daily News ig Apr., The feast was chaps and eggs. 

4 . The lower jaw. 

1846 T. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. 91 The chap 
should be fine, indicating a disposition to feed. X879 Car- 
sell’s Techi. Educ, IV. 238/2 The * chap ' or under jaw, is 
clean, or free from flesh. 

* 1 * 6 . //. The fauces of Snapdragon and allied 
plants. 

X794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. x.vii. 3x4 The chaps [of 
Toadflax] are orange-coloured. 

-]• 6 . pi. Mech. The ‘ jaws ’ or ' cheeks ’ of a vice 
or other tool, etc., which fit together and hold 
something firmly between them ; the jaws of the 
fiitchells in a carriage, etc. Obs. 

X677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 3 Tongs, to be used for 
. such thicker work, as will be hdd within the Returns of 
their Chaps. x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 321/2 The 
Chaps . .of a Vice . . are cut rough. 1794 W. Felton Car- 
riages (1801) I. 50 The fiitcheU ore contracted in the front 
to receive the pole, which part of the futchels is called the 
Chaps, xm Naval Chron, II. 238 Nail up a new pair of 
chaps on the fore part of the pump for a new handle to be 
fixed in. 183X J. Holland Manuf. Metals I, 201 Pinched 
when led hot between the chaps of a vice. 

7 . Chaps of the Chasmel ; see Chop sh. 

1720 Loni, Gaz. No. 5813/3 Ships in the Chaps of the 
Channel. 

8 . Comb., as chap-band, -choke', Chap-pallen a. 

x6x4 Markham Cheap Hvsb. i. ii. (i66B> 24 Put upon his 

[a horse’s] Head a gentle Cavezan . . with a chap-band 
underneath. 1607 Middleton ./ 7 /ve Gall. iii. v. Thou shalt 
straight to Bridewell — Sweet master ! Live upon bread and 
water and chap-choke. 

Chap (tjsep), sb.^ [An abbreviation of Chap- 
man, vroich seems to have come into vulgar use in 
the end of the l6th c. : but it is rare in books, even 
in the dramatists, before 1700, It was not recog- 
nized by Johnson, though in Bailey (17 sense 

I. With sense 2, c£ the colloquial use of customer 
= '■ person to have to do with’; also callant= 
‘customer, lad’.] 

1 . A buyer, purchaser, customer. Still dial. 

1577 Breton Toyes Idle /frorf (Grosart) 35 (D.) Those 

crusty chaps I cannot love, The Diuell doo them shame. 
17x2 Steele Sped. No. 450P 6 In hunting after Chaps, and 
in the exact Knowledge of the State of Markets. 1727^. 
Hamilton New Ace, E. Ind. II. i. 229 , 1 had a meeting 
with my Chaps, and. . told them what the current Price was 
in Town for every Species of my Goods. 1731 Bailev (ed. 
5) A chap (pn commerce), a diapman or customer. 1764 
Wilkes Corr. (1805) II. 66 Perhaps Mrs. Mead would buy. . 
but she would he a hard chap. X803 Ann. Rev. III. 619 
The pedlar has hut a faint interest in the good opinion of 
his chap. X827 Scott Two Drovers ii, Hany Wakefield was 
lucky enough to find h chap for a part of his drove. 1864 
Atkinson Whitby Glass,, Chap, a dealer, a purchaser. ‘ I 
hae some bacon to sell, can you find me a chap for 't.' 

2 . colloq. ‘Customer’, fellow, lad. (Todd, in 1818, 
said ‘ it usually designates a person of whom a 
contemptuous opinion is entertained’; hut it is 
now merely fitmiliar and non-dignified, being 
chiefly applied to a young man, 

X716 M. Davies Dissert, upon Physich in A thense Britann,, 
111 . 46 The Names of thoseCountiy-Chaps he, Absyrtus, etc, 
xyaS Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 8 ‘Prithee!’ returned my 
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scornful, choleric chap ; ‘ Don’t compare me to any of your 
scoundrel Barbarians 1’ ciyso J. Nelson (1836) 89 
Another [Oxford man] said, ‘These chaps belong to poor 
Wesley’. 1824 Scott let. x,.The fishers are 
■wild chaps. 1850 ‘Thackeray Pendetmis iii, What sad wild 
fellows some of the chaps were. 186a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. 
Hallib. I. XX, You might give a chap a civil answer, 
b. humormsly applied to a female. 

1768 Ross Htletiore 35 fjam.) Nought would do But I 
maun gang, that bonny chap to woo. 

Chap, sh.^ Elliptical for Chap-book. 

1883 Life D. Graham Wks I. 72 Among the chaps, .were 
many of a religious character. 

Chap, sb.o, earlier form of Chop, Anglo-Jitd, 
stamp, seal, license (Hindi chhap'). 

Chap (tjoep),®-^ [ME. chapp-en (14th c.) an- 
swers in sense to later MDu. capptn (Dn. happen, 
also LG., and thence in mod.Ger.), MSw. kappa, 
MDa. kappe. But the relation of these to the ME. 
form is uncertain, and no trace of the word is found 
in the earlier stage of any of the langs. ; cf. Chip. 
The sense-development is not clear.] 

I. '\\.trans. (withi^). To chop off. Ohs. ox dial, 
c 1335 Coer de L. 4550 Anon her hedes wer off chappyd. 
[Jamieson mentions chap ajl to strike off, and gives duip 
in some parts of ScotL = chop, cut into small pieces. Cf. 
also sense 7, and Chatfed ppl. 

U. To crack, cause to crack in fissures. (To 
connect this with the prec., the trans. sense 3, as if 
'to chop or cut the surface’, ought to be the 
earlier.) 

2 . inir. To become fissured, burst into cracks 
or clefts, as if the surface or skin were chopped by 
cutting blows. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, iv. 339 And yf thai diappe [Lat. 
crepeufS, a stoone under the heed Rooteis to doo. 1561 T. 
Hoby tr. Castiglione’s Ceurtyer i. H, So bedawbed, that. . 
she had a viser on her face and dareth not laugh for making 
it chappe. 1580 Baret Alv. C 333 The earth chappeth or 
goeth a sunder for drougth. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lemety’s 
Course Chym. (ed. 3) 498 Nutmeg . . is clothed with two 
Barks, but when it comes to maturity, the uppermost chaps 
and lets the second appear. 1727 Bradley Favi. Diet. s.v. 
Earth, Claiey or stiff earth . . subject to chap during the 
heat of summer. 1873 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 582 useful 
when the skin has a tendency to crack or to chap. 
fff. 2643 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. ui. viii. 170 Heat of 
passion makes our souls to chappe, and the deuil creeps in 
at the cranies. 

3 . trans. To fissure, cause to crack or open in 
chaps. 

1460, 3349, etc.[seeCHAFFEDjl7ff, a.'^ x.]. Eupliues 

D ij b, Parched with the Sunnes blaze, and chapped [1380 
chipped] with the Winters blast. 1733 J. Reynolds View 
of Death (173S) 3° The extremely cold winds .. chap the 
timber, and Kill the cattle. 1843 Peter Parley s Animal'Vl. 
196 The earth is chapped with parching. Mod, The girl’s 
finnrshadbeen chapped by workinginwaterduringthe frost. 

III. To strike sharply (sometimes with reference 
to the soimd made), north dial, and .SV. 

4 . tram. To strike. To chap hands : to strike 
each other’s hand in concluding a bargain. 

1363 Lindesay (Pltscottie) Ckrott. Scot. (1728) 130 And so 
chapped him by the host a little, and at an outside watched 
him. 1768 Ross Helenore 120 (Jam.) Syn Lindy has wi 
Bydby mapped hands Theys hae their gear again. 

6. tram, and intr. To strike, as a clock. 

1632 in Z. Boyd Zimis Flowers (1853) App. ^2/1 Till the 
hour chap. 18x4 J. Bosweu. Justic, Opera in Chambers 
Pop. Hum. Sc. Poems (1862} 64 'The clock's chappil ten. 1823 
E. Irving Lei. 3 Nov. in Mrs. Oliphant Life I. 137 Till 
four chaps from Ram’s Horn Eik. 

6. inir. To knock, rap, at a door. 

1774 C. Keith Farmer's Ha in Chambers P^, Hum. 
Sc. Poems (1862) 38 But Morpheus begins to chap. And 
bids them a' gae tak a nap. 41803 Erliugton iii. in Scott 
Miiestr. Bora,, O whae is this at my bower door 'That chaps 
sae late ? 1863 Atkinson Dauby Previnc., Chap, to knock, 
rap; at a door. 1868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer I. 38 
' Wha’s there? . . that neither chaps nor ca’s 7’ 
b. trans. To chap out : to call one out by rap- 
ping or tapping. (Cf. knock up^ 
x8i8 Blackw. Mag. III. 531 Chappin out, is the phrase 
used in many parts of Scotland to denote the slight tap at 
the window given by the nocturnal wooer to his mistress. 
Ibid. 332 To chap-out some of them is not worth while. 

7 . To chop or beat small. 

rtiTTfi in Herd Coll. Sc. Poems 11. 79 (Jam.) With 
chapped kail 

Iv. Sc. [perh. not the same word.] 

8 . To choose, select, bespeak; to fix upon as 
one’s choice. Chaps me that ! the call of children 
in laying daina to anything, equivalent to the 
Lancashire barley (or balla) me ! andEnglish school- 
boy's bags I. (Hence Galt’s incorrect ‘ I’ll chapse ’.) 

1730 Ramsay Edinh. Salui. Mrq. Carnarvon iv, You’s 
hae at will to chap and chuse, For few things am I scant in. 
41806 in R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads I. 299 (Jam.) ‘Hech, 
husto I' quo’ Habhle, ' I chaps ye.’ 1823 Galt Entail 
I. xix. 162 * I’ll chapse that place,' said Walter. 

Charp, v.^ Obs. exc. dial. [ME. chapi-en was 
app. a phonetic variant of cheapien, OE. ciapian, 
owing to different treatment of the diphthong ea 
(cf. Chapman) ; but the mod. dial, use may be from 
cha^an or other derivative.] To buy; to buy 
and sell ; to barter ; to track. Cf. Ceilap ; Chop. 

4 1335^ juUcaia 63 [^n] lettest an of )>e tweolue ]>at tu 
hefdest icoren chapi )>e and sullen. 1483 Cath, Angl. 38/a 


To chappe, mercari, 7 iegociarL i8i8_Todd, Cheep, to cheap 
OTche^en; to bargain ordeal foraprice. TAjiMid.Yorksh, 
Gloss. (E.D.S.) Chap, to buy and sell, in a chance way. 
Chapaile, obs. form of Chapel. 

{I C ha parral (tjae;parae-l). U.S. \p..^^.chaparral, 
f. chaparra, -arro evergreen oak + -«/ a common 
ending for a grove, plantation, or collection of trees, 
as in ahnendral, cafetal, etc.] 
properly, A thicket of low evergreen oaks ; hence 
gen. Dense tangled brushwood, composed of low- 
thorny shrubs, brambles, briars, etc., such as 
abounds on poor soil in Mexico and Texas. (The 
word came into use in U.S. dming the Mexican 
War, c 184.6.) 

183a B. Taylor Eldorado x. (1862) 94 The road passed 
between low hills, covered with patches of chapparal. x86o 
Bartlett D/ rf. Amer. s.v.. This word, chappaml, has been 
introduced into the language since our acquisition of Texas 
and NewMexico, wheie these bushes abound. 1872 C. Kinq 
Sierra Nev. 47 We descended the long slope, through cha- 
parral and forest. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 236 
b. Chaparral Cock, a species of cuckoo {Geth 
coccyx californiamis) in the west of North America. 

188a A. E. Sweet Sketches fr. ‘ Texas Siftings ’ 177 The 
Ameiican name chapparel cock is evidently the Mexican 
name caporal Americanized. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 
423/1 This bird . . is . . known under several names, such as 
road-runner, chaparral cock. 

CliHip-book (ijse'pibuk). [f. chap in Chapman 
-1-Book.] A modem name applied by book- 
collectors and others to specimens of the popular 
literature which was formerly circulated by itinerant 
dealers or chapmen, consisting chiefly of small 
pamphlets of popular tales, ballads, tracts, etc. 

[Not in Todd 1818.] 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 238 It is 
a chap-book, printed in rather a neat black letter. 1832 in 
Webster. 1832 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877} I. xxxiv. 292 
A hero of the popular chap-books of old times. 188a J. 
Ashton Chap-Bks. z%th C. in Athcnseiun 2 Sept. 302/1 A 
great mass of chap-hooks, such as 'Jack the Giant Killer’, 

‘ Long Tom ’, ‘ Mother Snipton ’. 

Chape (tj^'p)) sb. (In 5 Sc. chaip, sohape, 8 
cheap.) [a. F. chape 'a Churchman’s Cope; a 
Judge’s Hood ; . . the chape or locket of a scabbard ; 
the top or crown on the top of a Bell ; a Mill-hoope, 
or Mill-case ’ (Cotgr.) ; ' said in the arts of certain 
things which are applied over others, cover them, or 
envelop them’ (Littre), e.g. the cap of a compass 
needle, etc. ; f. late L. capa, cappa, hood, cap, 
cape. Hence, according to Diez, Sp. and Pg. 
chapa ' plate, thin piece of metal with which any 
thing may be plated which may also have in- 
fluenced the Eng. use.] 

tl. A plate of metal with which anything is 
covered, overlaid, or ornamented. Ohs. 

1393 E. E. Wills (1882) 4 Ypouthered with chapes and 
scochons . . of myn Auncestres armes. ? 4 1400 Morte A rth. 
2522 He hate sessenande in golde thre grayhondes of sable, 
With chapes & cheynes of chalke whytte sylver, 

2 . The metal plate or mounting of a scabbard or 
sheath ; particularly that which covers the point. 
In some early quots. it may mean the scabbard 
or sheath itself. 

The following explanations also occur in Diets.; ‘The 
transverse guard of a sword for a piotection to the hand' 
(Fairholt, cited by Ogilvie), Johnson says ‘ the catch of any 
thing by which it is held in its place ; as the hook of a 
scabbard by which it sticks in the belt ; the point by which 
a buckle is held to the hack strap’ [citing All's Well ‘ the 
chape of his dagger But here the chape of a dagger 
appears to be confused with that of a buckle. 

c 1400 Songs Cosiwne (1849) 50 My baselard hath a sylver 
schape. c 1440 Promfi. Parv. 69 Chape of a schethe, spirtda. 
1430 Inv. Sir J. Fastolf in Poston Lett. I. 478 Item, j. 
bollok haftyd dager . . and j. chape thertoo. 1330 Falsgr. 
204/1 Chape of a shethe, bovterolle degayne. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 36 A chape, ferretum. 1390 Greene Mntrn. 
Gann, (1616) ii A whittle with a siluei chape. 1601 Shaks. 
All's Well IV. iii. 16^ That had the whole theoricke of 
warre in the knot of his scarfe, and the practise in the chape 
of his dagger. x6ox Holland Plinp II. 4S3 Their scab- 
herds and sheaths hee set ou£ -with siluer chapes, and their 
sword-girdles, hangers, and bawdricks, gingle again with 
thin plates of siluer. 1693 Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist. 293 
A Sheath, without a Chape or top. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
Diet., Chape, the iron, brass, metal, or silver put at the end 
of the scabbard of cutlasses, swords, etc. 1844 RegiU. ^ 
Ord.Army 101 Bayonet-scabbards, with brass chapes. 

3 . The tip of a fox’s tail. [From its suggesting 
the tip of a scabbard.] 

1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreat., Hunting (1706) ii Terms of the 
Tail. Of a Fox, the Brush or Drag ; and the 'Tip at the 
end is called the Chape. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Brush 
of a fox. .the tip or end of which is called the chape. 

4 . The part of a buckle by which it is fastened 
to a strap or belt. [So in F.] 

Some buckles are made with a metal chape, e. g. a sUrrup- 
hudcle; an ordinary strap-buckle is made without, and 
attached by a chape of leather. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (16S6) 376 The Spurr-Buckle maker 
. . makes the buckle, the chape, tongue and roll. x688 R, 
Holme Armouty in. 304/2 A Chape . . holdeth the Tongue 
of the Buckle in its proper place. 170a Land. Gaz. No. 
3868/4 A Gold Buckle with a Steel Chape. 1720 Ibid. No 
5993/4 Buckles without cheaps. 1769 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
160/2 Steel chape silver bucMes. X779 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
IV. 163 The edge of another stair met my right buckle, and 
snapped the steel chape of it in two. 1796 Felton Carriages 


(1801) II. 14$ The Buckles, .are all made to be sewed iathe 
leather, having only a middle bridge and a tongue, but no 
chape. 1886 from Haruess-maker's Acet., 2 pieces leather, 
buckles, chapes, straps, and loops for portmanteau 2X. 6 d. 

to. In some places : ‘ The loop on harness . . or 
on any leather strap, close to the buckle, through 
which the end of the strap is passed.’ Elworthy 
TF. Somerset Wdbk. 

Cf. Ogilvie : The sliding-loop on a belt to which a bayonet- 
scabbard is attached ’. 

Hence Oha'pemaker, a maker of buckle-chapes. 

1886 Birmingh. Weekly Post 31 July i/i Chape makeis. . 
a chape, or anchor is a piece of woik added to the tongue 
(or prong) of a buckle. . . Several makers in Birmingham. 

G na. pe, 0.1 [f. prec. sb.] trans. To fiirnish (a 
scabbaid, etc.) with a chape. Hence Chaped 
(tjjipt)///. a. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 366 Hir knyues were chaped noght 
with bras But al with siluer wroght ful dene and weel. 1330 
Palsgr. 480/2, 1 chape a swoide or dagger. I put a chape 
on the shethe. 1383 Stanyhurst AEneis 11. (Arb.) 45 With 
his chaapt staf speedelye running. 1623 Markham Soul, 
diers Accid. 3 Strong Scabards, chapt with Iron. 


t ChapCi cliaip, Obs. north, dial. [Aphe- 
lic f. A-ohape {e-chape, es-chape), a. OF. es-cJiaper, 
S-chaper, a-chaper (mod.F. echapper) to Escape, 
q.v. Very common in early Sc.] To escape. 

1373 Barbour Bruce ii. 24 How he chapyt wes throw cas. 
c X400 Destr. Troy 7904 In eschaunge of [lo choise, bat 
chaped before. C1423 Wyntoun Chron. II. 389 This King 
Richard wes livand. .Of Poumfret as he chapit wase. 1333 
Stewart Czw(. Scot. 1 . 423 Tha will nocht chaip Siclicke ane 
deid. 41355 Lyndesay Trag. 151, 1 chapit fromeCaptyuitie. 

Chape, ehaper, obs. ff. Jape, -eb. 

1473 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 806 Hec nuga, a chape. Hie 
nugator, ehaper. 

II Chapeau c Jn.pd). Also 6 Chape-we, shapeau. 
[F. chapeau, in OF. capel, chapel hat, head-cover- 
ing (=Pr. capel, Sp. capelo, Pg. chapeo, It. cappello) 
L. cappelhtm, -m, dim. f. cappa Cap.] 

1 . A hat or other covering for the head. The 
French name, formerly partly naturalized; now 
chiefly in Heraldry. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. clxxxvii. (R.) Beaiynge on his 
heed a chapewe of Montaban. _ Ibid. I. ccccxix. 734 They 
were armed the moost partie with malles and chapeause of 
stele. Ibid. I. ccccxxx. 736 With pauasses and cootes of 
Steele, hoctons, shapeause, and bassenettes. 1386 Ferne 
Bbm. Gentrie 138 The heaume and Chapeau that the Duke 
or King doth weare. x66x Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. iv. 33 
A bull Saturn standing upon a Chapeau Mars, turned up 
Ermin. 1787 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Chapeau . . is taken 
in Heraldry for an antient Cap of Dignity. 1864 Boutsll 
Heraldry, Hist. ^ Pop. xvii. 272 The crest-coronet and also 
the chapeau are still retained in modern blazon. 

2. Chapeau-toras (japef bra). [F. bras arm.] 
A small three-cornered flat silk hat which could 
be carried under the arm : worn by gentlemen at 
court or in full dress in the l8th century. 

1764 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett, xst Ld. Malmesbury I. 
114 'The common chapeau bras cocked in the Nivemois 
style. X777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. ii. Give me. .my cha- 
peau {Servant brings a dress haf\. 1824 Sco-rr Red- 
gauntlet let. V, A chapeau bras and sword necessarily com- 
pleted his equipment. x8. . in Lockhart iv. (1839) I; 

He used to come to the Greyfriars Church in a suit of 
white and silver -with a chapeau-bras. 1834 PiMiaxkBrit. 
Costume 314 The chapeau-de-bras. 

Cliapel (tJJB'pel), sb. Forms; 3-4 chapele, 
4-6 -elle, 4-7 -ell, 3- chapel ; also 4 chapaile, 5 
-ylle, schapell(e, 6 chappelle, -ylle, capell, 
oappell, fi'-S chappel(l. [ME. chapele, a. OF. 
chapele (in ONF. capele, Pr. capella. It. cappello) 
late L. cappella, oiig. little cloak or cape, dim. 
of cappa, cloak, cape, cope (see Cap). From the 
cappella or cloak of St. Martin, preserved by the 
Frankish kings as a sacred relic, which was borne 
before them in battle, and used to give sanctity to 
oaths, the name was applied to the sanctuary in 
which this was preserved under the care of its 
cappellani or ‘ chaplains ’, and thence generally 
to a sanctuary containing holy relics, attached to a 
palace, etc., and so to any private sanctuary or 
holy place, and finally to any apartment or building 
for orisons or worship, not being a church, the 
earlier name for which was Oratorium, Obatoby. 

The chief data for the history are : the Monk of St. Gall 
{Vita Car. Magn. i. 4) ‘Quo nomine Francoxuiu 
propter capam St. Martini sancta sua appellate solebant ; 
a charter of Childebert A. n. 710 (Mabillon De ReDipV) 
containing ‘ in oratorio suo seu capella S. Marthini ’. _ In 
the capitularies of Charles the Great (cap. v. 18a) c. 800 it is 
used of chapels in or attached to palaces ; the Laws of the 
Lombards (in. iii. 22) have ‘ ecclesiae et capells quae in 
vestra parochia sunt ’. 

Cappella was generally spelt capella in raed.L. ; the true 
form is evidenced not only by It. cappella, but even more 
by the persistence of -4^- in Fr. and of -p- in the other langs. 
Capella would have become in F. chevelle', as capillos, 
ceprum, capistrmn become cheveux, che^vre, chevttre.\ 

1 . gen. A sanctuary or place of Christian worship, 
not the church of a parish or the cathedral church 
of a diocese ; an oratory. (In earlier times always 
consecrated, and having an altar ; in modern use 
not necessarily so.) 

4 1225 St. Marker, ao Hwa so omi nome make! chapele 
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oSo: chirche. /r»75 Lay. 26140 He lette t^ar arere ane 
chapel [cuos chireche] mzere. a 1300 Cursor M, 27198 In 
kyrc^th, cfiapell or kyrk. a- 1300 K. Horn 1380 Horn let 
■wunie Chapeles and chirche. 1485 Malory A rthur (i868) 
XVI. i. 378/1 They entered into the chapel, and there made 
their orisons a great while. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 34 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, Wherein the Hermite 
dewly wont to say His holy thinges. « 1617 Bayne Om Eph. 
i. (16431 13 Where God hath His Church, we say, theDevill 
hath his Chapell : so on the contrary, wheie the Devill hath 
his Cathedral!, there God hath his people. 1626 Bacon 
Sy^a. § 249 The Room is a Chappel or small Church. 1644 
Direct, PubL Worship Ordinance 2 In any church or chap- 
pell. 1857 Stanley Man. Cauterb. i. 19 The first object that 
would catch their view would be the little British chapel. 
fig. s^^oAyenb. 56 pe taueme ys he scole of Jje dyeule. . 
and his o^ene chapele per huer me deji his seruese. 

2 . sfiec. A private oratory or place of worship. 

a. A room or building for private worship in or 
attached to a palace, nobleman’s house, castle, gar- 
rison, embassy, prison, monastery, college, school, 
or other institution. 

*297 R. Glouc. (1724) 472 Thulke prelat solde in is [the 
kin^ s] chapele ichose be. C1330 Amis ^ Auiil, 23^2 Sir 
Anus lete him ly alon. And into his chapel he went anon. 
1360-te Wyclif Wks. (1880) 6_S Jif Jjei [lordes & ladies] hol- 
den wi^ goddis tresour curatis in here worldly seruyce or 
chapellis. 1:1420 Anturs of Arth xxxv, Ther-inne was a 
schapelle, a chamhur, and a halle. 1654 Evelyn Diary 
July 12 Thence we went to New College [Oxf.] where the 
Chapel was in its ancient garb, notwithstanding the scrupu- 
losipe of the times, a 1672 Wood Life (1848) iz He was 
buried, .in the north part of Merton Coll, outer-chappell or 
church. 2673 Ray Journ. Low C. ao The Chappel of the 
Jesuites College. 1726 Ayliffe Parers. Domestick 
Chapels .. built by N oblemen and others for the private Ser- 
vice of God in their Families . . are not consecrated. 17^ 
H. Walpole Castle Otr. {1791) 3 The company was assem- 
bled in the chapel of the Castle. 1876 Gwti.T Arc/iit. Z003 
^ng's College Chapel, Cambridge, has no side aisles, but 
in lieu of them are small chapels between the buttresses. 
i8to Shorthouse f. IngUsant ix. (18831 95 Service was sung 
daily in all the Chapels. X887 Mobley Crit. Misc., Pattison 
111 . 156 He read the service in chapel when his turn came. 

b. An oratory in a mausoleum, burial vault or 
aisle (sefntlchral^ or mortuary cJiafel), or elsewhere, 
having an altar at which masses might be chanted 
for the souls of the deceased {chantry chapel). 
Hence, a cell or compartment of a cathedral or 
large church (usually in the aisle, and originally 
often sepulchral), separately dedicated and con- 
taining its own altar. Lady-chapel^ a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, often situated eastward of the 
high altar in a cathedral church. (See Lady.) 

c 133a R. Brunne Chroti. (1810] 22 per }>ei fond pe hede is 
now a faire chapelle. c 2304 P. PL Crede 119 A Chirche 
and A Chapaile with chambers a-lofite. 1428 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 80 The trinite schapell. *5x7 Torkinoton Pilgr. 
(X8S4) mThe Chirche of the holy Sepulcre ys Rounde. .and 
hath. .Chapellys hygh and lowe, in gret nowmber. 1553 
Edcn Decades W. Ifui. 11. vi. (Arb.) 124 The virgin, to whom 
he buylded and dedicate a chapell and an altare. x 6 m Som- 
NER Antiq. Canterb. 46 The high altar at St. Austin’s, with 
the Chapelts about it. 17^-7 tr. Keysler's Trceu. (1760) 
II. 264 On the altar of this cn^el is the martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, in oil colours, by Domenichino. 1842 Burn 
Eccles. Law (ed. p) I. 295 Chantry, was commonly a little 
chapel, or particular altar in some cathedral or parochial 
church, endowed . . for the maintenance of a priest to pray 
for the souls of the founder. 1^4 Baring-Gould Lives 
Saints 395 Upon these remains Benedict built two oratories 
. . and . . round these chapels rose the monastery. 1875 Diet, 
Ckr. Antiq. I. 343/1 Although veiy many churches built 
before A. d. 800 exist, .scarcely any clear examples pf chapels 
[forming parts of the main building] can be pointed out. 
Ibid. 344/x In the East, as the rule that there should be 
only one altar in a church has alwa^ e.Yisted, chapels have 
rardy formed parts of churches, ihid. 345/2 At wimt time 
the practice of placing an altar and of celebrating the 
eucharistic service in a sepulchral chapel was firat intro, 
duced cannot be stated with precision. Mod. He is buried 
in Henry the Sevendi's Chapel at Westminster Abbey. 

3 . A place of public worship of the established 
Church, subordinate to, or dependent upon, the 
church of the parish, the accommodation supplied 
by which it in some way supplements. These are 
of various kinds : 

a. Chapel of ease : a chapel built for the con- 
venience of parishioners who live fer from the parish 
church. Also fig. 

1338 Leland Itin, I. 36 There was a noAer Paroche 
Chirch yn the Towne yet standing, but now it servith but 
for a Chapelle of Ease. ^1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 32 
(1810) 36 Shute . . is a chapel for ease to Colliton. 1631 
Weeveb Anc. Fun. Mon. 180 One of Aose Parish Churches 
hath fourteene Chappels of ease within the circumference of 
her limits. 1726 Ayliffe Payerg. 166 Chapels of Ease., 
commonly built in very large Parishes, where all the people 
cannot come to the Mother Church. 1826 Petersdorff 
Aly. 433 A chapel of ease may . . have the rights of a paro- 
cliial chapel by custom. 1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf, 128 
Bolton Chuich. .is considered a Chapel of Ease. _ 
fig. 1622 Massinger, &c. Old Lam iii, ii, What is age But 
the holy place of life, chapel of ease For all men's wearied 
miseries 7 1651 Cleveland Square Cap iv. And making a 
Chappel of Ease of her Lap, First he said Grace, and then 
he kiss'd her. 1x1859 De Quincey Whs. II. 113 Sed- 
burgh, for many years, was a sort of nursery or rural chapel- 
of-ease to Cambridge. 

b. Parochial chapel : the place of worship of an 
ancient division of a parish, attached to it by cus- 
tom and repute, as e. g. in the case of the numerous | 


divisions of the parish of Kendal, and other large 
parishes of the Lake district ; List Hit chapel, that 
of a modem ‘ district’ or division of a parish con- 
stituted under the Church Building Acts, from 
59 Geo. Ill, c. 134, onwards. To both of these the 
name Chubch is now commonly given, except in 
remote districts or special instances. 

1491 Act 7 Hen, VII, c. a § 11 So that thoes espouseL be 
solempnysed in Churche, Chapell, or Oratory. 1356 Citron. 
Gr. Friars (1852) 53 This yere [1547] was Barkyng chap- 
pylle at the Towre hyllepullyd downe. 1596 Sh axs. Merck. V, 
I. ii. 14 Chappels had beene Churches, and poore mens cot- 
tages Princes Pallaces. er6sp Part. Surveys of Livings, etc. 
Xvll. 238 The Parish [Swyne] hath belonging to it Six 
Chappells, and a Viccarldge House. Ibid. Drypoole hath 
a Farochiall Chappell depemhngupon Swyne. x6&R. Coke 
Power 4- SubJ. 185 Concerning the Motner-Parish-Clmrch 
twenty shillings ; and concerning a Chappel ten shillings. 
1838 Act a Jjr 3 Vict. c. 49 § 2 In the case of any church or 
chapel, for or to which any district chapeliy has been . . as- 
signed . . such church or chapel . . shall be and is hereby 
declared to be a pe^etual curacy and benefice. 1:1840 
Hook Ch. Diet. 13 It Is to be regretted that countenance to 
the assumption of the n^e of chapel for their place of 
assembly on the part of dissenters, is too often given by our 
designating as churches many of the new sanctuaries, which 
are, m fact, only chapels. 184a Burn EccL Lam (ed. 9) I. 
306 The last species of chapels, those erected under the 
authority of the various Church-Building Acts, and usably 
designated District Chapels. Hr. Martineau Eng. 
Lakes 120 W^tdale Head. .There is a chayel, the humblest 
0/ chapels, with eight pews, and three^ windows in three 
sides, 18^ A. Sedgwick {fiile\ Memorial by the Trustees 
of Cowgill Chapel. 1873 Philumorb EccI. Law II. 1824 
A parochial chapel is that which has the parochial rights of 
christening and burying ; and this differs in nothing from a 
church, hut in the want of a rectory and endowment 

c. Free chapel : a chapel not subject to the juris- 
diction of the ordinary, having been founded by the 
king or by a subject specially authorized by him. 

1523 Act 14 4 * 15 Hen.Vtl 1 ., & 9 The Deane and Chapiter 
..of the free chapell of the kynge, of Sainct Marins le 
graunde 1545 Act 3^ Hen, VIII, c. 4 There have been 
divers Colleges, Free Chapels, Chantries, Hospitals, Fra- 
ternities. 167a Cowell's Inierpr,, Free Chappel, Libera 
Capella . . the King may Licence a Subject to found such a 
Chappel, and by his Charter exempt it from the Diocesans 
Jurisdiction. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg, x6s._ 1873 Philumore 
Eccl. Law II. 1824 The king himself visits his free chapels 
. .and not the ordinary. 

d. Proprietary chapel : one that is the property 
of private persons. 

1873 Phillimore Eccl. Law II. 1183 Proprietary chapels 
. , are anomalies unknown to the ecclesiastical constitution 
of this kingdom, and can possess no parochial rights . . Dr. 
Lushington said.. the ancient canon law of this country 
knew nothing of proprietary chapels or unconsecrated 
chapels at all. .The necessity of the times . .gave rise to the 
erection of chapels of this kind, and to the licensing of 
ministers of the Church of England to perform duty therein. 
Ibid. II. 1834 It is at any time competent to the proprietors 
of an unconsecrated chapel to convert it to secular purposes. 

4 . Applied to places of Christian worship other 
than those of the established church of the country: 

e.g. to those of Roman Catholics in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land ; of the Nonconformists ejected in i66a ; of 
Methodists since the iSthc., and, recently, of Pro- 
testant Dissenters generally (in England and WalesL 
These uses go back to a rime when ‘ church' had still its 
historical value of the endowed place of worship of a parish, 
with its beneficed rector or vicar, tithes, etc., and when no 
other place of worship, whatever its architecture, ritual, or 
communion, was thought of as the ‘church '. OfR.C. chapels 
the earliest mentioned were those of foreign ambassadors, 
and Roman Catholic gueens of the Stuarts (see sense sai; 
in the i8th c., and down to 1830-40, ‘ chapel ' was the regular 
name, as it is still in Ireland. The name first used by 
Protestants separating from the Church of England was 
app. ' meeting^mouse’ ; but the places of_worship founded 
by the non-conforming clergymen ejected in 1662 were com- 
monly ‘chapels' ; after that, 'meeting-house' and 'chapel' 
were used more or less synonymously by Protestant Dis- 
senters ; the former became the prevailing name in the i8th c., 
but was mostly abandoned for ‘ chapel' in the first half of 
the 19th c. (except by (Duakers). For his connexion, Wesley 
introduced ‘preachingmouse*; but Methodist Churchmen 
appear to have preferred ‘chapel ’ j and it was in the sequel 
often used by Wesley as = ‘ preachingiouse ’, and gradually 
took its place. During the pr^ent century, the custom of 
applying ‘ church’ to theparochial and district chapels of the 
Church of England, has beenfbllowedby theuse of ‘ church’ 
for ‘i^apel’ by Roman Catholics, Scotch Episcopaliap, 
and many Nonconformists. (See Cbur'ch.) But the earlier 
usage has made chapel in Ireland the common appellation 
of the R. C. places of worship and service, as distinguished 
from those of the Protestant (Episcopal) Church ; and in 
England and Wales of nonconformist places of worship or 
sermce, as distinguished from those of the Church of Eng- 
land. Hence such combinations as chapel-goer, chapel- 
going, chapelpeopU, etc. 

a. i66s Pepys Diary at Sept., The Queene . . going to 
her chappell at St. James’s.. I crowded after her. .and saw 
die fine altar, ornaments, and the fryers in their habits. 
1669 Ibid. II Apr., I took my wife to St. James’s, and there 
carried her to the Queen’s Chapel, a 17x8 Penn Life Wks. 
1726 I. 13s, I have not. .look'd into any Chappel of the 
Roman Religion. 11x793 J. Morris in A rniinian Mag. (Feb. 
1703) 72, 1 consented to go with her to the Catholic Chapel. 
1794 Z. Yewdall ibid. Aug. (1795) 37 i The Episcopalians 
had likewise a chapel in the place [Dalkeith]. Ibid. He had 
tnlfpn the English Chapel [at Musselburgh), c 18x3 Grace 
Kennedy Anna Ross (1837) to, 1 have decided on taking a 
pew..inoneofthe Church ofEngland Chapels [in Scotland]. 


1836 Giftil. Mag. Apr. 421/1 About forty years ago there 
were only 30 Catholic chapels in Great Bntain ; but in 1S35, 
we find the number increased to 5 to. 

b. 1662-3 Ba.\ter Life of Wife (1681) 58 When she saw 
that I could not use the Chappel which she built, she hired 
another near. 2666-7 — in Reliquee BaxterRinx (z6g6) rii. 
19 The churches being burnt, and the Parish ministers gone, 
the Nonconformists .. did keep their meetings very openly, 
and prepared large Rooms, anasome of them plain Chappels, 
with Pulpits, Seats, and Galleries. .The Independents also 
set up their Meetings more openly than before. 1694 Trust- 
deed, Brook St. Chapel, Knutsferd, Indent. Mch. 7 The 
ground on which the said new-erected Chappell or Meeting- 
house now stands, together with the .caid Chappell or Meet- 
ing-house. 17x5 Hearne Diary 29 May, Last night a good 
part of the presb^terian Meeting-house in Oxford was pulled 
down . . in the evening they pulled dowm a good part of the 
Quakers’ and .Anabaptist Chapels. x8i8 W. J. Fox Whs. 
(1865) 1 . xio A Sermon preached before the Unitarian So- 
ciety, at Essex-Street Chapel, on Thursday, April 16, 1818. 
x8^ Genii. Mag. July 30/2 A red-brick structure, resembling 
a dissenting chapel, c 1840 Hook Ch. Diet. 23 The places 
in which dissenters, whether Romish or Protestant, meet 
are not chapels, but meeting-houses. 1884 Dale Manual 
Congregat, Princ. App. i, A hundred >ears ago it was prob- 
ably the universal custom of Congregationalists to call their 
pl^es of worship ‘ meeting-houses '. ‘ Chapel ’ . . early in 
this century. . displaced the older and better name. 

C. 1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. Suppl. 620 That the said 

Mr. J.W y, about two years ago, preached a sermon to 

the Methodists at Salisbury in Mr. H ll’s chapel. [1763 

in Tyerman of Wesley II. Iii. 478 The people were to be 

warned . . Against calling our society a church, or the church. 
Against calling our preachers ministers, our houses meeting- 
houses (call them plain preaching houses).] 1789 Wesley 
Will. 25 Feb. in Coke & Moore (1793) 315, 1 desire my 
Gowns, Cassocks, Sashes, and Bands, may remain at the 
Chapel for the use of the Clergymen attending there. 1792 
Coke & Moore Life of Wesley (ed. 2) Sold, .at the Chapel 
in the City-Road; and at all the Methodist Preaching- 
Houses in Town and Country. x8x7 S. DvM.vLpk T. Coke 
ix. 180 Independently of the chapels or preaching houses 
that had been erected in the towns. 

6. A chapel service, attendance at the service in 
a chapel. Hence in college phrase, to keep a 
chapel, to attend chapel on a single occasion ; to 
keep one's chapels, to fulfil the prescribed number 
of attendances ; so to miss a chapel, lose a chapel, etc. 

x66a Pefys Diary 14 Dec., Walked . . up and down till 
chappell time. 18x4 Jake Austen Matisf. Park ix. Without 
danger of reprobation because chapel was missed. 1830 
Thackeray Pendeunis I. z68 After hall they went to Mr. 
Buck's to take wine; and after wine to chapel. 1882 C. 
Kegah Paul in Century Mag. XXIV. 375 At Oxford, the 
daily chapel, so often a formal observance, still had its 
effect on many minds. Mod. ‘You must keep your chapels'. 

b. To hold chapel (F. tenir chapelle) : said of 
certain piincesj and especiall;/ of the pope attend- 
ing divine service in state ; said of cardinals, when 
they are |)resent at solemn religious service, without 
the pope’s intervention. 

168/ Land. Gaz. No. 2285/1 At some Chapels of late held 
by the Colledge of Cardinals. 

6. gen. Of other than Christian worship : A lesser 
temple, fane, or sanctuary, having an altar’ to a 
deity (used e.g. to translate L. sacellum). ^ 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 9149 As Achilles this choise in chapell 
beheld. 1333 Bellenoen Livy i. (1822} 93 He tuke purpois 
to distroy be augury all the remanent tempillis and chapellis 
[fana sacellaotie']. 1335 Coverdale vii. 13 Prophecy 
nomore at Bethel, for it is the kynges chapel, and the kynges 
courte. t^t Marbeck Bk. of Notes 77. x6oo Holland 
Livy XL, Ii. 1091 Behind the church Ifanm/i] of the godd- 
esse Hope, he caused to be built the chappel [xdem] of 
Apollo the Fhj’sician. x6ii Bible i Mace, i, 47 Set vp 
altars, and groues, and chappels of idols. X697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. in. 12 And in what Chawel [saceuo] too you 
plaid your Prize. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. xlvi. 34 A 
new chapel . . had been built at Del^. 

7 . A choir or body of sin^rs attached to a 
chapel (usually of a king or prince) ; ' now extended 
to mean the dioir or tiie orchestra, or both, of a 
church or chapel, or other musical establisWent 
sacred or secular ’ (Grove Diet. Music). Often in 
French form chapelle, Ger. kapelle, or It. capella. 

1420 Siege Rouen 1295 inArchxel. XXII. rSx His chapelle 
mette hym at the dore there, And wente bifore hym alle in 
fere. X51S Pace in J. S. Biey/er Reign Hen, VIII, xi. (1884) 
1 . 270 Surely he would have out of your chapel not children 
only but also men . . your Graces riiapel is Better than his. 
1546 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. ii. App. A. 9 The prelats 
censed the corps, the chappel singing ‘^Libera me, Domine'. 
1674 Playfokd Shill Mus. Fref, 9 The annual allowances of 
the gentlemen of his Chappel. 

8. The sacred vessels, etc., used for the services 
in a church or chapel. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

[1475 Bh. Noblesse 84 Every ofiicer shulde have noo more 
silver vesselle but for a chapelle and a cupbourde.] xKz 
Hook Lives Abps. II. xi. 6^3 He . . gpive to the church an 
excrilent chapel, which in his testament he styled his best. 
{Note.) In the language of the period (1205) chapel means 
whatever was required for the performance of divine worship, 
f 9 . An alembic. [F. ' chapelle, cmtvercle <Tun 
alanibic ’ (Littrd), ? from orig. sense of cappella^ 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxiv. (1737) X03 As for the 
Chapel . ,it shall be a Chapel of Rose-water. 

10 . a. A printers’ workshop, a printing-office, b. 
A meeting or association of the journeymen in a 
printing-office for promoting and enforcing order 
among themselves, settling disputes as to price 
of work, etc. It is presided over by a father oj 
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the chapel annually elected. Hence To hold a 
chapel. 

1688 R. Holme Armcttry ni. 120/1 Every Printing-House 
is termed a Chappel. xySi Chambers CycL, In this sense 
they say, the orders, or laws of the chapel, the secrets of 
the chapel, etc. 1771 Frauklin Autobiog. Whs. 1840 I. 61, 
I proposed some reasonable alteration in their chapel laws. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 113S It is to be noted, as a 
* custom of the chapel'- 1854 H. Muxta Sch. ^ Schni. xv. 
(1858) 341 The petty tricks by which Franklin was annoyed 
were said to be played him by the chapel ghost, 1879 
IVovuiic Suffrage yrnL 1 Nov. 183/2 A circular . . to all 
‘ fathers of chapes i. e. trades oiEaals in printing shops. 

11 . slang or lota colloq. House of ease, privy, 

12 . attrib. and Comb., as chapel-bell^ -cell, -clerk, 
-door, -prayers, -seroice, -stead, -tent, -yard, etc. ; 
in sense 4, chapel-goer, -going, -monger, -people, 
-satiety, etc. ; chapel-bed, ? one -with a canopy ; 
chapel-man, one of the dergy or officials of a 
chapel ; chapel-master, used occas. to translate 
F. mattre de chapelle or Ger. kapellmeister, director 
of the music of a royal (or other) chapel (sense 7) ; 
chapel-rate, a rate for the support of a chapel. 

1663 Inv. Ld. T- Gordim's Furniture, In the chamber next 
to the lyde chamber, a '^chapell bed all of hundwork. £1386 
Chaucer Prol. 171 oynglen . . als cleere And eek as loude 
as dooth he '^CbapeJ bdle. 1847 Tennyson Princ. u. 446 
The chapel-hells Call'd us. a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Streams, 
Ye havehurst away, From your *chapel-cells to the laugh- 
ing day. 1383 Jas, I Ess, Pcesie (Arb.) 6g The cryis Of 
Naturis *chapelf Clarkis. 1766 Entice Lmtdon IV. 382 A 
chapel clerk and sexton. £1420 SirAntadace xi. Sir Ama- 
dace..rode vn-to the '^'chapelle dur. 1843 Miall inAb«. 
cotif. II. 265 What now is the great body of dissenters ? 
'*Caapel-goers, and no more. 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. I 
(1829) 61 *Chapel men who have countenanced the chapel 
ceremonies and novations. fx8so Nat. EncycL I. 1018 He 
became *chapel-master to Cardinal Charles of Lorraine. 
1880 Vern. Leg EeUaro v. 113 The poor chapelmastw of 
Hoffmann. i8xa Eeligionisw ry Muse, drop the subject, 
Pluralists, adieu ! Next, *Chapel-mangers, hark 1 — a word 
with you. x6sS Walton NooJter 13 In four years he was 
but twice absent from the *chapel-prayers. ii$a Carrv, 
Mosiyn, 19 Laiu Jntl. 233 There was no necessity for 
^chapel-rates, as the trustees would repair. i8n Keats 
Isabella 467 Seldom did she go to ''chapel-shrift. 1835 
I. Tavuse Stir. Despot, ii. 63 Congregationalism insulates 
each "chapel-society, 1M7 Luttrell Brief Eel. (1857) I. 
408 The '''chappel tent at the camp was open'd this day. 
1485 Malory VI. xv, Beyond the "chapel-yard 
there met him a fair damsel. x8so Carr v. Mostyn, 19 Law 
JrtU, 233 The inhabitants of the said townships . . might 
. .huty theii dead in the chapelyard. 

Cha-pel, ».i noHce-wd. [f. prec. sb. Cf. to 
church."] irans. To put (bury, etc.) in a chapel. 

x6xa Fletcher Two Noble K. i, i, Giue us the bones Of 
our dead kings, that we may chapel them. 

Cha’pel, [f. prec. sb. ; d.'E.faire 

chapelle.] (See quot.) 

Faeconer Diet, Marine (1789', Chapelitig a ship, 
the act of turning her round in ajight breeze of wind when 
. .ctose-bauled,_sq as that she will lie the same way ^ she 
did before. This is commonly occasioned by the negligence 
of the steersman, or by a sudden change of wind. Ibid. 
Fairt, or pendre Chapelle, to chapel a ship; to build a 
chapel at sea. 1794 Figging^ Seamanship II. 248" Chap- 
Pelliug. 

Chapelain, -ayn, obs, forms of Chaplaiw, 

+ Ch,a‘pelcy. Ohs. [?enoi,] =CHATBLaT i. 

1394 West 11. C^ic. § 88 On8 mesuage or tene- 

ment in B. within the Chappelcy of B. in the Countie of Y. 
+ Cha'peler. Obs. rare~\ [ad. F. shapelier 
in same sense.] A hat-maker. 

i6or F. Tate Househ, Ord.Ediii. 11 , $ 65 (1876) 46 And a 
chappeler who shal make the Chapeux. .of the household. 

Gnapeless (tjii-ples), a. rare. [f. Chape sb. 
-4- -LESS.] Wanting a chape or sheath. 

1596 Shaks. TofJt. SAr. rii. ii. 48 An olde rusty sword . . 
with a broken hilt, and chapelesse, 

t Cha'peleii ia Obs. In 6 chappellet, 7 chap- 
pelet, chaplet, [f. Chapel + -bt. Cf. It. capel- 
letta : the Fr. form would be chapellettei] A little 
chapel, oratoiy, or shrine. 

1387 Harrison Engleutd ii. ii. (1877) *■ S8 There is . .a litle 
chappellet hard by on that common. 1636 Featly Clams 
Myst. xvii. 223 Many private oratories or chaplets. 1633 
Hammond Purapkro Acts vii.i3 (R,) Ye set up a chaplet or 
shrme with an image in it- *673 Cave A ntig. Apost. (1702) 
71 There were, .multitudes of silver cabinets, or chappelets, 
little dirines, made in fashion of the temple. 

CKapelet 2 (tjse-pelet). Also chapellet (Web- 
ster), [a. F. chapelet, Chaplet, variously trans- 
ferred,] 

1 . (See quot.) 

* 7 S 3 Chambers Cycl Supp,, Chapelet, in the manege, a 
couple of stirrup leathers, mounted each of them with a 
stirrup, and jqinuig' at top in a sort of leather bui^le, called 
the head of the chapelet, by which they are made fast to 
the pummel of the saddle, after being adjusted to the rider’s 
length and bote. 1847 Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 

2 . Hydraulic £npitteering, A chain pump com- 
posed of pallets, scoops, or buckets attached to an 
endless chain passing over two axles. So called 
in French from its resemblance to a rosary or 
siring of beads ; whence, also, according to ICnight, 
known as a ‘ paternoster pump 

1874 Knight DiVA Mech, 

Chapelat, -eyu(e, obs.ff, Chaplet, Chaelaih. 
T Cha’pelize, v. Obs. nonce-wd, [see -IZE.] 
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tram. To make into a chapel. Hence Ohapel- 
iziug. 

1639 Fuller App. Inj. Imioc. (1840) 343 Bishop Andrews . . 
manifested the least regret at the chapelizing of this place. 

Cliapellag6 (tjrepeledg). rare. [f. Chapel sb. 
+ -AGE.] A chapel-stead, = Chapelbt 4. 
x8o2 Scott Eve Si. f. vii, He lighted at the C^pellage. 
Gha'pcllaxiy, ? Odi. rare~^. [a. F. chapel- 
lenie (in Cotgr. chapelainie) benefice of a chaplain, 
or of med.L. capelldnia, the cure, living, office 
or estate of a capelldnus or Chaflaust ; also, a 
small oratory or chapel, having its own chaplain, 
founded within a larger place of worship : see Du 
Cange.] =Chapelb.y; also Chapel 2 b. ^ 

1726 Ayliffe Partrg. 164 But a Chapellany is usually 
that, which does not subsist of itself, but is built and founded 
within some other church, and is dependant thereon. 

Ghapelled (tjse-peld), ppl. a. [f. Chapel sb. 
-ED A] Placed or stationed in a chapel. 

1852 Meattderings o/M eonoryl. 182 The Chapelled templer. 
Chapelleyn, obs. form of Chaplain, 
Cliapelry (tjsepelri). [a. OF. chapelerie, in 
med.L. capelldria ; see -eey, -by.] 

1 . The district attached to a chapel ; a division 
of a large or populous parish having its own 
parochial or district chapel. 

iggr Charter yas. VI in A. M'Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 
App., Chapelries. i6(^ WooDHEADi*^. Teresa n. xxxii. 212 
The Chaplain living in another house of the Chappelry. 
167a Cowel's Inierpr., Chapelry is the same thing to a 
Chappel, as a Parish is to a Church. X753 [see Chapclwar- 
den]. x8i4WoRosw..£Arc/i2w. vu. This remote and humble 
chapelry. .offered to his doubtful choice Byanuuthought-of 
patron. 1870 A. Sedgwick Supp. to Mem. Trustees Cowgill 
Chapel 3 A district Chapelry was annexed to the Chapel of 
Cowgill in the Parochial Chapelry of Dent, in the parish of 
Sedbergh. 1870 F. Wilson Clu LiwiisJ. 21 Ancroft is one of 
the Chapelries .. of Holy Island. 1885 Act 48 Vict. c. 13 
Sched. ii. i. No. a The rectory, vicarage, chapelry, or bene- 
fice t<r which the rentcharge belongs. 

1 2 . The constituency of a Nonconformist chapel. 
Obs. 

1707 Deed ofEisiey Chapel, Culcheth, Indenture Mch. 23 
Whereas an edifice. Chape], or ortary, is this year erected 
at the cost of . . Protestants dissenting from the Church of 
England . . Trustees with the consent . . of tbe_ members of 
that Chapelry or congregation and not otherwise nominate 
. . the minister. 

3 . A foundation for a chantry chaplain. 

X877 Wraxall tr. Hugds Misermles ii, Ixvi, The same 
who endowed the sixth chapelry of the Abbey of Villers. 

4 , A chapel with its precinct and its accessory 
buildings ; a chapel-stead. 

18x7 Coleridge Lay Servt. 378 To seek protection in the 
vaulted doorw^ of a lone chapelry. a 1845 Barham In^ol, 
Leg.(zi7'i) 370 'The neighbouring chapelry, the site of which 
m^ yet be traced. 

Cha'pelwa-rdeu. One who holds the same 
office in a ‘ chapel ’ (of the established Church of 
England), as a churchwarden holds in a church : 
now commonly replaced by * churchwarden 
x688 Lootd. Gas, No. 2373/1 The Churchwardens, Chapel- 
wardens, and Sidesmen. 1733 Scots Mag. Sept. 433/1 'The 
churchwardens and chapd'wardens of every parish or 
chapelry. 1834 in J. Raine Meou. y. Hodgson (1858) II. 330 
Your letter was read communicating to the chapelwardens 
your resignation of the living. 

Chapelyu, obs. form of Chaplain. 

Cliaperou (Jae-per^, -oTun). Also 6-7 chap- 
peroxi, 7 ebapron, obapperoou, shaparoon, 
shaparowne, shabbaron, 7-9 cbapeToou. [a. F. 
chaperon hood, a kind of dim. deriv. of chape cope, 
cape (cf. tnoucheron gnat, f. mouche fly ) ; also 
used in sense 3 (in which English writers often 
erroneously spell it chaperone, app. under the sup- 
position that it requires a fem. termination).] 
tl. A hood or cap formerly worn by nobles, 
and, after the i6th c., by ladies. Obs. exc. Hist. 

(Cotgr. (1611) has 'Chaperon, a hood, or French hood (for 
a woman! ; also any hood, bonnet, or letlice cap.) 

c 1380 Wyclik Rule St. Francis Wks, (18801 40 Clovis of 
piobacion, )mt is to seie tweie cotis or kirtlis wiji-outen 
hood and a girdil & a brech & a chaperon to J>e girdel. 
a 1352 Leland Brit. Coll. {1774) II, 468 The Queues Party 
..causid his Chaperon and mso Baldokes to be taken of, 
and to have on theyr Heddes Chapelettes of poigna&le 
Netles. 1603 Verstecan Dec. Intell. iii. (1634) 71 The 
reason of her chapron 'with long eares. x6xo Guilum 
Heraldry ii. iv. (16&) 56 The more resemblance of a Cha- 
peron or Hood. i6xo Irish Hohbob in Rich's Honest, Age 
(1844) Pref, 22 If .she be not suted in her Shaparowne. 1620 
Dekker Dreame (i860) 36 Gay gawdy women. . tricking vp 
their fronts with chaperoones And powdred haire. 1623 
Favine Theat, Hon, x. iii. 432 Their White Hoods or 
Chapperons. a 1700 Songs Costume (1849) 200 Her shab- 
barons next I'll .show. 1813 Hogg Queetis Wake 293 To 
thee, who . . rear'st thy proud and thy pale chaperoon . . 
God of the western wind, God of the shower. 1830 James 
Dartiley xxxiv. 150 Deep in the mysteries . . of riiaperons 
and frmses. 1834 PLANCHi Brit, CosUtme 137 Hats, caps, 
and^W^h bonnets are worn as well as chaperons [temp. 

■f b. part of the full dress of Knights of the Garter. 
*577 Harrison England ii. v. (18771 1. 116 He [Kdw. HI! 
. . inuented this societie of honour, .giuing them [Knights of 
the Garter] . . a kirtle, gown, cloke, chaperon, collar, and 
other solemne and magnificent apparell. 1653 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. 111. ix. § 33 'Their Purple Mantle, theirGown, Kirtle, 
Chaperon, and chiefly their Garter. 1696 Phillips, Cha^ 


peron, the Hood anciently worn by the Knights of the 
Garter, being part of the Habit of that Order. 

f 2 . A small escutcheon placed (esp.) on the fore- 
head of a horse drawing a hearse. Obs. 

x68o Lend. Gass. No. 1487/4, 6 silver Forks marked with a 
Spread-Eagle upon a Chapperooii. 1696 Phillips, Chaperon 
. . a little Escutcheon fix’d in the forehead of the Horses 
that draw the Hearse at a Funeral. 1768 Bristol yml. 
Oct., A chaperon with the auntient Arms of Brystowe fast- 
ende on his Forehead. X783 R. Turner Arts ^ Sc. (1821) 
297 Little shields, drawn on hearses at pompous funerals, 
are called chaperonnes. 

3 . ^g, A person, esp. a married or elderly woman, 
■who, for the sake of propriety, accompanies a 
young unmarried lady in public, as guide and 
protector. 

[See quot. 1864; the same explanation is given by Littrd.] 

1720 Mrs. Delauy Autobiog, I. 66 She . .begged I would 
be her chaperone when she went to public places. 1771 
Mrs. Harris in Priv, Lett, xst Ld. Malmesbury I. 219, 
I was at the Oratorio Wednesday, in character of chaperon. 
1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1832) 1 . i. A_ perfectly 
fit chaperon for any young lai^ to appear with in public. 
1864 N.^Q. Ser. Ill V. 280/2 Chajieron . .when used meta- 
phorically means that the experienced married woman 
shelters the youthful dibutante as a hood shelteis the face. 
x866 Sat, Rev. 13 Jan. 49/1 Chaperones often painfully 
contrast with their fair protegdes. 1880 Disraeli Endym. 
Ixxxviii. 410 He delivered his charge to her chaperon. 

b, transf. One who escorts ; guide, conductor. 

1874 R. Tvrwhitt Sk. Club 189 The Prases made a capital 
chaperon. 

Hence Chapexonee, a young lady who is cha- 
peroned. Cha'perojiless, a., without a chaperon. 
Clia'peroxisliip, the office of a chaperon. {Colloq. 
and Newspr. words.) 

X884 Pall Mall G. 27 May 4 Success will . . attend the 
chaperon’s efforts, however unattractive the chaperonee. 
ibid.. Chaperonless. 

Chaperon (Ja-p&pn), v. [f. prec. sb. (The 
F. deriv. vb. (in different sense) is chaperonner^ 
tram. To act as chaperon to (a young lady) ; to 
escort. Hence Cha'perouing vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

1706 Jane Austen Sense Sens, xx, I shall be very happy 
to chaperon you at any time. xSxSTodd, To chaperon, an 
affected word, of very recent introduction . . to denote a 
gentleman attending a lady in a publick assembly. 1822 
Blackm, Mag. XII. 69 Chaperoning matrons talk right 
solemnly of heat a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 
IV. xxiv. 143, I chaproned her Sunday-school children in 
and out of church. 1863 Morning Star 4 Oct., Had I the 
uncontrolled chaperoning of an intelligent sight-seer. 

Chaperouajfe (^'perunedg). [f. Chaperon 
or V. 4- -AGE.] The action or practice of chaperon- 
ing ; the attendance or protection of a chaperon. 

1837 Ld. Dufferin Lett, high Lat. vii, (1867) 83 Sent for- 
ward. .under the chaperonage of a guide. X83B Miss Mu lock 
Th. ab. Wont, 97 To offer her . . my chaperonage at the 
conversazione. 1884 L. Ouphant A Itiora Peio 154 A month 
of the London season under my chaperonage. 

Ohapetyll, var. of Chapitle. 

Chap-fallen (.tjBe-pifgden), a. Also 7 -falii(e. 
[f. Chap sbl^ -i- Fallen. A common variant is 
Chop-fallen.] 

1 . With the chap or lower jaw hanging down, as 
an effect of extieme exhaustion or debility, of 
a wound received, or esp, of death. 

1398 Gerard Herbal i. 1. 3 Beasts that be chap-fallen 
through long standing in pound. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hum, 
1. i. in Bullen 0 . PI, IV, Her tung . . wagges within her 
chap-fain jawes. x62x Fletcher Wild-G. Chase iv. jii. 
Till they be chap-falTn, and their tongues at peace, Nail’d 
in their coffins, a 1809 Mrs. Cowley Bold Stroke 26 That 
plump face of yours will be chap-fallen I believe. 1842 
Tennyson Vis, Sin iv, no Trooping from their mouldy 
dens The chap-fallen circle spreads. 

b. Said of the mouth-piece of a helmet. 

12x700 Dryden (J.) a chapfain beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm. 

2 . Jig. Dejected, dispirited ; crest-fallen. 

x6(^ Dtet Hum, out of Br. i. i. (1881) 6, I woulde poure 
Spirit of life.. Into the iawes of chap-falne schollership. 
a 1651 Cleveland To Mrs, K. T. Poems 16 The Chap- 
falne Puritan. 1704 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rights of KinM 
Wks. III. 37 But, if his Nymph unfortunately frowns, Sad, 
chap falTn, lo 1 he hangs himself, or drowns ! x88x Besant 
& Rice Chapi. Fleet i, iv. (18S3I 37 His clerk . . stood ■with 
staring eyes and open mouth, chap-fallen and terrified. 

Hence Cha'pftbaienly adv. 

X883 Miss Broughton Belinda 1 . 1, vii. 112 ‘ You would 
not like it, of course? ’ he says, chapfallenly. 

Chapfare, obs. form of Chafeeb. 

Chapiltre, obs, form of Chapiteb. 

Chapin, obs. form of Chopin. 

Ohapin(e, chapiney, var. of Chopine. 

t Chapitel. Obs. [a, OF. chapitel (now cha- 
piteate) ad. L. capitellum dim. of caput (or rather 
of capitulum) : see Capital sb.^] The cajiital of 
a column. 

1682 Wheler youm. Greece i, 39 There are few Chapitels 
of Pillars to be seen. 

Chapitel(e, obs. f. Chapitle. 

Chapiter (t/EE'pitai). Forms; 5 chapitle, 
-ytur(e, 6-8 chaptez, (6 chaptre), 7“ chapiter, 
(7 -tre, -tar), [a. F. chapitre OF. chapitle : see 
next. (French no longer uses chapitre in sense 3, 
but chapiteau L. capitellum : see Capital, and 
also Chapxeb.] 
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CHAPMAN, 


•t-l. ^en. Earlier spelling of Chapter. 

•f 2. spec. A summary ; = Capitle 3. Obs. 

[i«^ Britton 22 Des chapitres qe livere lour serrount en 
escnt.] 1483 Cath. Atisl. 58 A chapiture, capitnlum. 1607 
Cow EL I}iterpr. (1672) Chapiters, signifies in our 

Common Summary, or content of such matters ^ 

are to be inquired of, or presented before Justices, .in their 
Sessions. Chapitres or Capitula. be now called Articles. 
164X in Tennes de la Ley. 1670 in Blount Law Diet. 

3 . Arch. The capital of a column. (Still an 
occasional etjuivalent of Capital.) 

<-1425 Vac. in Wr.-WSlcker 670/4 {Nauihia pertin. do- 
mortim) Hoc capitulunt^ A‘ chapytur. 1383 Stanyhuhst 
AEfteis I. (Arb.) 31 Soom for great palaces Hoo slise from 
quarrye the chapters. 1600 Holland Livy xLii. xx. 1126 
A certalne columne. .rent and cloven from tne very base to 
the chapter. i6tx Bible i Kuigs viL 16 Two Chapiters of 
molten brasse, to set vpon the tops of the pillars. 1653 H. 
CoGAN Died. Sic. 142 Great Pillars, whereof the chapters 
are either of gold or silver. 1^6 F. Vernon in Phil. 
Traits. II. 580 Temples with pillars and chapitres de- 
molish't._ *744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton's P, L. 145 
A moulding next above the chapiter or head of a column. 
1807 Robinson Archxol. Gneca i. i. 4 The chapiters seem 
to be a mixture between the Ionic and Doric orders. 1878 
Masqtte 0/ Poets 28 On bulging chapiters that enthrone 
Colossal lotus leaves of stone. 

Cliapitere, obs. form of CHjU?rEE. 
t Clia'pitle. Obs. Forms : (i capitel, 2 cap- 
tel), 3-5 chapitle, 4 chapitel, -til, -tele, cliapy- 
tyl, 5 chapytle, cliapetyll, ehapyttyl, chapy- 
tyUe. [a. OF. chapitle (now ckapitre), in ONF. 
capitle, early ad. L. capitnlum little head, capital 
of column, ‘ head ’ of discourse, chief division of 
book, section of law, etc., dim. of caput head. 
Cf. Capitle : later forms of the same word are F. 
chapitre, Eng. Chapiter, and Chapter, q. v.] 

1 . A chief section of a book, a ChjAPTEB. 

[<tiooo Ecgberht’s Penit. cont. 1. 1 (Bosw.) Her onginji se 

forma capitul. i34o-x44a, see Cafitlb.] 1340 Ayeni. 136 
Ase we habbeh be-uore y-ssewed ine ))e ch^itele of prede. 
X4W Lydg. Chron, Troy v. xxxvii, In this Chapitle I shall 
reherse anone. c X450 WhyJ can't be Nun 345 in E. E.P. 
(X862) 147 Hyt ys wretyn in Genesye, In the fowre and 
thyrty Chapytylle. 

2. A Chapter or assembly of canons, monks, etc. 

[ix.. O. E. Chron, an. X123 Hi hxfden cosen mrcebiscop 
mror in heie capitele aefter linte.] xagy R. Glouc. I1724) 473 
Juf eni play to chapitle were idrawe. CX325 Poem on 
Edw, II, 193 in Pol. Sengs (1839) 33® Officials and denes 
that chapitles sholden holde. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Synne 7837 pat grete chapytyl [of devils]. 1456 in Pos- 
ton Lett. 289. I. 39S To compleyn upon me at the next 
chapitle. 

Chapitre, -fore, obs. ff. Chapiter, Chapter. 
Chaplaiu (t/se-plen). Forms : 1 capellan, 2 
capelein, 3-5 ohapaleyii(e, 4-5 -layn, -lleyn(e, 
4-6 ohapleyn(e, 4-f -layn(e, 5 oliapyllayne, 
obapelen, 5-6 chappelayn(e, 6 ebapelyn, ohap- 
line, 6-7 chappeUane, chappleua, ehaplin, 
-lein(e, -laine, 7 -Ian, -len, 7- chaplain, [a. 
OF. chapelain (in ONF. capelain, Pr. capellan. It. 
cappellano) late L. cappellan-us, f. cappella 
Chapel : see -ah. Tbe earliest Eng. examples 
were directly from L. or ONF. : see sense 2. 

The original cappellemi were those who bad charge of 
the sacred cloak of St. Martin : ‘ custodes illius caps usque 
hodie Capellan! appellantur ' i Honorius in Du Cange.] 

1 . gen. Tbe priest, clergyman or minister of a 
Chapel ; in ME. a Gantry priest. 

c 1340 Gaw. I* Gr. Knt. 930 Chaplaynez to be chapeles 
chosen be gate. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. ii. 187 Meny chape- 
layns aren chast ac chart te hem ffiileh c X440 Promp. Parv. 
69 Chapeleyne, capellatms. i6ei F. 'Lks^ Hottseh. Ord. 
Edw. II, 18 (1876) 14 A Chief Chaplin, or deane of 
the Chappel. tioa Fulbecke and Pi. Parall, 71 A man 
seised in fee of landes deuisable, did deuise them to one for 
terme of his life, and that he should be_ a Cha^plein, and 
that he should c^unt for hh soule all his life time, x^z 
Termes de la. Ley 53 Chaplein is he that performeth divine 
Service in a Chappell. x8x4 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. xxvi, 
He shall dwell In Augustin the chaplain’s cell, x8a8 J. 
Hunter A". Yorkshire 1. 73 The Vicar of Blythe was bound 
to find a chaplain to celebrate in the chapel of Bawtry. 

2 . spec. A clergyman who conducts religious 
service in tbe private cbapel of a sovereign, lord, 
or high, official, of a castle, garrison, embassy, 
college, school, workhouse, prison, cemetery, or 
other institution, or in tbe household of a person 
of rank or quality, in a legislative chamber, regi- 
ment, ship, etc. 

Thirty-six clergymen of the Church of England, and six 
of the Church of Scotland have the office and title of 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her (or his) Majesty ; there 
also Honorary Chaplains', and among other official 

positions are those of Chaplain to the Forces, Chaplain of 
the Fleet, Army Chapltdns, Navy Chaplains, etc., etc. 

aisoo O. E. Chron. an. 1099 Se cyng Will’m . . Rannulfe 
his capellane baet biscoprice on Duiffiolme geaf, axxsg 
Ibid. an. 1114 Se waes aeror ]>ses cynges capelein. e 1300 
Beket q6i Thi Chapdeyn make thu me. 138 . Wyclie Sel, 
Whs, III. 511 Some chapeleyns ofhou5hola,summe chape- 
1 wns of honour. X480 Caxton Descr. Brit. a 6 The bisshop 
of Rochestre is tharchebisshops chapelayn of Caunterbury. 
X594 SHAKS./ttV/i(. Ill, TV. iii. 29 The Chaplaine of the Tower 
hath buried them. i6bi Burton Anat. Met. i. ii. in. xv. 
(1651) 131 A trencher chaplain in Gentlemans house, 1649 
Milton Eikau. 'Wks. 1738 I. 427 Bishops or Presbyters we 
know, and Deacons we know, but what are Chaplains? 


1717 S\\ IFT IVkat passt d iit Lend. Wks. 1753 III. 1. 1S6 The 
cfiaplaiiu, of the several regiments. X844 Segul. ^ Old. 
Army 2x7 Chaplains to the Forces receive the Pay and 
Allowances of Majors in the Army. x8s6 Emerson Eng 
Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 99 Wellington esteems a 
saint only as far as he can be an army chaplain. 1883 
Lloyd Ebb ^ FI. II. 150 As to that cemetery chaplain. 
1884 Crockford's Cler. Directory 399 Examining Chaplain 
to Abp. of York. 

b. A nun who recites the inferior services in the 
chapel of a nunnery. [Littre makes the F. chape- 
laine an ancient title of dignity in a nunnery.] 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 164 Anothur Honne also with hire 
hadde sche, That was hire chapelieyn. 18^ Private letter 
from Montreal, In the convents of Canada the domestic 
Chaplain is frequently, if not always, a woman. 

0 . trnnsf. 

xs^3 Eden Treat. New Ittd. (Arb.) 17 ntarg. note. The 
deuiles chaplins. xs8i Marbeck Bk. of Notes 662 At Listra 
Jupiters Chaplaines wold have sacrificed unto them. X607 
Hilron IVks. I. 362 What shall I say? What? as Ahabs 
chaplaines, ‘ Go, and prosper 1 * 
d. attrib. 

<x x6a8 F. Greville Sidney^ 11652) 29 To haue changed 
their Princely Soueraignties into such a kind of low, and 
Chaplaine tenure. 

3 . Chaplains of the Pope : auditors or judges of 
causes in the sacred palace. 

Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) 131 There was a Pope .. that 
committed to a Chaplain of his own. Apostolical power to 
absolve with plenary authority. 

Chaplaincy (t/m'plensi). [f. prec. + -cy: a 
modern term, which probably began in the Army ; 
cf. captaincy, etc.] The office or position of a 
chaplain ; =thfi earlier Chaplainship. 

NS 1745 Swift Lett. (T.) The chaplaincy was refused to 
me, and given to Dr. lamberL x8ax Fosbroke Aricon. 
183, I . . was offered a Chaplaincy in the Forces. 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng. I. 291 llie promotion of Latimer to 
a royal chaplaincy. 1878 Clergy List 414 Foreign Chap- 
laincies . . are under the superintendence of the Bishop of 
London. 

Chaplainry (tjae-plenri). Forms: 6 chap- 
pelamry, 7 -lanry, -linary, 9 -leuary, 8- -lainry. 
[f. as prec. + -by.] = prec. (ik. and chiefly Hist.) 

xs6o xsi Bh. Discipline vin.|i836)55 Chanteries, colledges, 
chappelanries. a 1662 Hey^ Hist. Presbyt. (1849) 297 (D.) 
Enabling Lay-Fations to dispose of their Piebendaries and 
Chaplinaries unto Students. x8oo A. (^rlyle Attiobiog. 
<06 He might have a lieutenancy, or the chaplainry if he 
liked it better. x8^ G. Chalmei^ Caledonia I. it. vii. 315 
There was a chaplainry of St. Ninian attached to the cathe- 
dral church of Ross. 

Chaplainsliip (tJse-pUnJlj)). [f. as prec. + 
-SHIP.] The office of a chajjlain ; chaplaincy. 

XS36 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § i in Oxf. 4 Comb. Enacim. 
13 Dimishippees, Brotherodes, Chaplenshippes. 1643 
Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 347 To pop into the Betbesda 
of som Knights Chaplainship. 1716 Ayliffe Parerg, 164 
A secular Chaplainship or C)apellania was that, which men 
built and founded on their own Estates, and in their own 
proper Houses. 1846 Macaulay in Life ^ Lett. (1880} II, 
181 The Chaplainship of Chelsea Howital. 
b, humorous. As a title : (After lordship, etc.) 
1389 Pasquil's Returts Diiij, Seeing you come to his 
Chapllnship. 

t Cha'ple. Obs. Also chaplee. [a. OF. chaple 
violent stroke, shock of combat, f. chapter to cut 
in pieces, to fight fiercely (inod.F. chapeler to 
hack, cut clumsily) late L. capuldre to cut (very 
common in Salic and Bm^vndian Laws), app. {. 
capulus, capulum, handle, hilt of a sword, f. capere 
to tdie hold of.] A fierce combat or encounter. 

cxe/ysMerUa 134 Whan the speres were broken thei leyde 
honde to swerdes, and be-gan the chaple so stronge and 
dured longe tyme. Ibid.^ 326 Ther be-gan tbe chaplee so 
mortall that neuer was sein more mortalite. 

Chapless (tjise-ples), a. [f. Chap sb?- + -less.] 
Without the lower jaw or chap, 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ fnl. iv, i. 83 Yellow chappels [chappe- 
less] sculls, ifoa — Ham. v, i. 97 Chaplesse, and knockt 
about the Mazard with a Sextons Spade. x8xa W. Tennant 
Anster F. v. Ixiv, Pale Death, the chapless and the_ grim. 
1855 Fraser's Mag. LL 225 Nor . . does he . . recognise the 
chapless bones with wonderful sagacity. 

Chaplet (tjte-plet). Forms: 4-8 cliapelet, 5 
chiapelytte, capelet, 5-7 ofrappelet, 6 chapel- 
lette, ohapplett, 4- chaplet. [ME. chapelet, a. 
OF. chapelet (in ONF. capelet), dim. of chape^ 
chapeau head-dress, hood, hat ; see -ET,] 

1 , A wreath for the head, usually a garland of 
flowers or leaves, also of gold, precious stones, 
etc. ; a circlet, coronal. 

1378 Barbour Bruce xi. 546 Ane rose of his chaplet Wes 
faldyn. c 2450 Merlin 227 The mayden . . hadde on hir 
heede a riche chapelet of preciouse stones. 2460 Cap- 
grave Chron. 149 Thei sette on his bed hut a chapelet, 
that they schulde do no piejudise to the Cherch of Cantir- 
byry, to whom lonpth to crowne the Kyng. 1480 Caxton 
CkroH. Eng. ceix. 192 Men set vpon hir hedes chappeletz 
of sharpe netteles. 2590 Greene Neuer too late (1600) 89 
This Damosell. .in a scarlet peticoate, with a chaplet of 
flowers on her head. 2691 Swift Athm. Soc. Wks. 1753 
IV. I. 230 Pluck’d a laurel branch. .And made an bumble 
chaplet for the king. X71X Steele Sped. No, 100 v 3 Crowned 
with Chaplets of Roses, X794 CTolerioce Death Chatter- 
ton, Poor Chatterton 1 farewell! . .This chaplet cast I on thy 
unriiaped tomb. 2839 Thirlwall Greece II. 318 The Spar- 
tans gave him a chaplet of olive leaves. xw8 Marriott 


Vest. Ckr.^ Introd. 43 St, Peter holds in his hands the 
chaplet which designates his martyrdom. 
fig. 2827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. 11873) >75 [Hb] laurelled 
head was girt with a chaplet of all the domestic affections. 
1872 Mobley Voltaire (1886) 147 [It] fastens this gross 
chaplet round the memory of a great deliverer of the poet’s 
own country, 

b. Her. A bearing representing a garland of 
leaves with four flowers at equal distances. 

x688 R. Holme Arimury 11. 63/a A Chaplet, .is. .4 Roses 
set upon a Chaplet, or Circle for the head. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldiy, Hist. ^ Pop. xiv. S i (ed, 3) 168 A chaplet of me 
in bend vert. 

2 . A String of beads. 

a. esp. One used for coimting prayers, one third 
of the length of a rosary. Also, the prayeis re- 
cited over this. 

A rosary has 15 decades of aves, a chaplet 5. Liitrl. 

2653 H. CocAN tr. Pintds Trav. xxvL 11663) 102 An old 
woman . .with a Chaplet hanging down on her neck. 1731 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., The orientals have a kind of chaplets 
..which they use in their prayers. 1852 Mrs Browning 
Casa Guidi IVtnd. 14 The chaplet’s last beads fall In naming 
the last saintship. 2876 BANCsop Hist. U. S. II. xxxiy. 
362 Parties would meet in the cabins to recite the chaplet in 
alternate choirs. 

b. gen. A string of heads ; a necklace. 

cxBso Arab. Nts. [Rtldg.l 591 Hanging a large necklace, 
or chaplet round his neck. 

3 . Anything resembling a string of beads ; e.g. 
the string of eggs of the toad. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII, 40 The eggs of 
female butterflie.s are disposed in the body like a bed of 
chaplets. 2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. ioj/2 The eggs, .are 
gradually ejected in double chaplets as in the toad. 2872 
Darwin Desc, Man I. vi. 210 Certtdii male toads take the 
chaplets of eggs from the females and wind them lound 
their own thighs. 

4 . Arch. A moulding of the astragal species. 

2623 Lisle jElfric on 0 . ij- N. T. Pref. 4 Artiflciall marble 
. .whereof so many goodly chaplets and pillars were made 
in onr Churches. 2752 Ckambtrs Cycl., Chaplei, or chape- 
let, in architecture, a little moulding cut, or carved into 
round beads, pearls, olives, or the like. A chaplet, .is little 
else but a baguette enriched with sculpture. 1876 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss, s.v. Baguette, The baguette is called a 
chaplei when ornaments are cut on it, 

1 5 . A kind of circular gridiion. Obs. 

2664 Evelto Sylva 25 The best Tables in France and 
Italy make them a service, eating them with Salt, in Wine, ' 
being first rested on the Chapplet [rif. 2776 Chaplet]. 

6. Founding. One of the metal supports of the 
core of a hollow moulding, e.g. of a cylindrical 
pipe. Hence eliaplet-bloclc. 

2885 Pattern Making (Crosby Lockwood) 192 In nearly 
all large hollow machine castings chaplets furnish the chief 
support to the cores. In their rudest form they are 
simply thin plates of hoop iron, into which a bit of wrought 
bar of the necessary length is riveted, the opposite end of 
the bar being steadied against a bar of the box, ora cubical 
wooden chaplet block embedded in the sand. These chap- 
lets . .prevent the liquid pressure of the metal from thrusting 
the core against the side of the mould. 

7 . See Chapelex 

8. Comb., as chaplet-cap, -maker. 

xfex Holland i’ffwy II. 113 The Chaplet-makers in Egypt 
. . sow and plant [Persoluta] in their gardens onely for to 
make Coronets and Guirlands. x66x Morgan Sph. Gentry 
IV. V. 65 The imposition of a Chaplet cap with a circulet of 
gold. 

Chaplet, var. of Chapelet i, Obs. 

Ch^leted (t/ie-pleted), a. [f, CHAPLET + 
-ED 2 .J Wearing a chaplet. 

c 2400 Apol. Loll. 39 It semlb not cbapletid men to ren 
among jie myjrid vncorteysly. 1845 Browning Flight of 
Ditch, xvii, His forehead chapleted ^een with wreaihy hop. 
1B73 Symonds Gk, Poets xii. 39$) A young man newly come 
from the wrestling-ground, anointed, chapleted. 

Chapleyn(e, chaplin(e, obs. ff. Chaplain. 
Chapmaill (t/te-pm^n). Forms: a. i edap-, 
oepe-, oyp-, oypemann, 3-3 chepmon, 3 omp- 
xaon, 3-4 ohepman ; 3 chapnxon, 3- chap- 

znaxL, [finn. chappmaTiji, 6 shapman). [OE. 
ccapmann = OHG. choufman, (OHG., MHG. 
koufman), Ger. kaufmann, MDn., Du. koopman, 
WGer. type *kaupmann\ f. kaup, OHG- chouph, 

OS. c8p, (JE. dap barter, business, dealins+wann 
man. OE. had also the by-forms cjp-, cype-, cepe- 
mann founded on the vb. eifpeat, c^pan, clpan 
to sell (:— WGer. *kaupjan) j see Cheap w. The 
normal ME. repr. of OE. ciapmann was chepman 
(with vowel shortened by position) ; but some- 
times, in OE. ea, eo, e blended with a preceding 
palatal, leaving a or 0 as the vowel, hence the 
surviving form chapvianl\ 

1 . A man whose business is buying and selling ; 
a merchant, trader, dealer, Obs. or arch, 
a. eSgoK. /Slfred Bgda ii. f. Bosw.) Cypemen monig 
cepebing to cewstowe brohte. _ a looo Law Ine § 23 in 
Thorpe Laws I. 118 (Bosw.) ^if ceapman uppe on folce 
ceapie, do b^t beforan gewitnessum. 0x305 13323 

Her beo3 chapmen [01375 cheptnen] icumen. Itdd. 30681 
Swulc he weore a cbepmon. mgeo Cursor M. 4x86 Selle 
we him to jone chepmen. 2387 Trevisa Higdm (Rolls) VII. 
285 panne schipmen [v. r. cnepmen] wolde have i-bou3t bis 
bisshopriche, a 2400 Usages IVinchestcr in Eng. Gilds 337 
Gadere bat ry^te of chepmen. 

B. c 2300 Obmin 25783 Ut off Codes letnmple he draf 
chnppmenn. a 2300 Cursor M, 4239 pir chapmen bat haue 
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CHAPMABABLB. 

Joseph bo^ht. 1387 Trlmsa. (Rolls') I. 247. ^1440 

Prom^, Pars. 65 Chapman, iiegociator, mert.ator. 1S77 
Harrison England v. (1877) 1. 131 So should few honest 
chapmen be brought to decaie. 1642 Rogers Naantaft 247 
It is not a meete thing that man should be both chapman 
and customer. X767 Blacxstone Comm. II. 476 The idl- 
ing of a chapman, who is one that buys and sells any thing. 
1859 Times 16 Apr. 9 '4 Mr. Cobden . . has made for us the 
best bargain . . ever made by chapman. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. HI. 278 Sometimes too would the foreign chapmen 
come, And beach their dromond in the sandy bay. 

Jig. 1529 Frith Antith. (1829! 301 The Pope and bishops 
suffer chapmen in the church, that minister the sacraments 
for money daily unto the common people. 

+ b. pi. People engaged in buying and selling ; 
market people. Obs. 

axa2S yultaiia 52 Heo leac him efter hire endelong }>e 
cheping chepmenne hutlng [v. r. chapmen to hating]. 1393 
(^WER Con/, I. 262 The chapmen of such jnercene . . So 
many shulden hele and selle. 

t e. Petty cJiaptmn ; A retail dealer ; esp. = 2. 
1353 Act 5^6 Edw. VI, c. 21 No Tinker, Pedler, or petit 
Chapman shml wander about from the Towne. .but such as 
shall be licenced by two Justices of Peace. 1605 Camden 
Rem. 182 A King to buy and sell the bodies of men, as it 
were a pede*chapman. 1639 Horn & Robotham Gate 
Lang. Uni. xlv. § 491 Petty chapmen buy np commodities 
of those that sell by whole sale ; and sell them off dearer 'by 
retaile, and parcell them out. 1745 De Foe Eng. Tradesm. 
1 . Introd. I Such as cany goods from market to market, or 
from house to house, to sell, we usually call petty chapmen. 
1826 Disraeli Via. Grey v.vi. 196 Before he was twenty he 
followed the army as a petty chapman. 

2. An itinerant dealer who travels about from 
place to place selling or buying ; one who keeps 
booths at markets, etc. ; a hawker, pedlar. 

1592 H. Chettlc ktud-Haris Dr. (1841] 17 Chapmen, 
able to spied more pamphlets, .then all the bookesellers in 
Loudon. 1627 Donne Serm. clvii. Wks. 1839 VI, 262 Let 
. . Travellers [look] after fair-days, and Chapmen after 
maiket-days. 1745 Dc Foe Eng. Tradesm. II. xxxii. $8 The 
country chapman to whom the tradesman sends his goods. 
1790 Burns Tam d Shauier i 'When chapman billies leave 
the street. _ i8oti Gazetteer Scoil. 429 A general meeting of 
the travelling chapmen or pedlars of the three Lothians. 
1831 DvceZ.^ ^CrvmeWks. I. Introd. 47 Sold on hallad- 
moimers* stalls and hawked about the country by chapmen. 
t3. An agent in a commeicial transaction ; a 
negotiator, broker. Obs, 

» 1570 Levins ManiJ. 20 A chapman, insiitor. 1854 C. 

Lyttleton in HaitonCorr. (1878) 12 If she please I ^ould 
£nd her a chapman . . that may lay out her mony to y* best 
advantage. 16^9 Hammond OnPs. Iv 22 anwt. 283 A Syrian 
merchant . . bidding his chapman wdgh out his parcel. 
A purchaser; a customer. Obs. as dial, 
a xaag Aticr. R. 418 Ancre ]iet is cheapild, heo cbeapeS 
hire soule )>e ch^mon of helle. X393 Gower Con/. II. 298 
He is gone To seche . . His stone to selle and so he dede 
And kite it with his chapman there. 1539 Will of T, Eve- 
rard (Somerset Ho.) Yf none of my children will bye it I 
will my executours shall take ther beste chapman. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World a. 391. ni674 Clarendon Hist. Reb, 
XIV. (1843) 8io/x His majesty therefore writ to prince Rupert 
. . he should find some good chapmen to buy the ships. x6% 
Lend. Gaz. No. 2380/4 The Real Estate of the said Bank- 
xupt will be sold to the best Chapman. 1745 Swift Direct. 
Servants 'Wks. X743 VIII. 8 Your father sent a cow to you 
to sell, and you could not find a chapman till nine at night. 
1807 Southey EsirieUds Lett (1814) III. 15a When they 
meet with a likely chapnw, they produce other [prints] 
of the most obscene and mischievous kind, 

6 . di<d. (See quot.) 

1863 Atkinson Yorhsh. Gloss. N, Riding, Chapman, a 
distinctive name applied to hoites of the Cleveland breed. 

1- Clia'pmaxiable, a, Obs. [see -abl£.] Fit 
to be sold ; marketable. 

I5SH Nashe Terrors o/Nt E j b. Whether he [a baireld 
herring] be rotten or merchant and chapmana'ble or no. 
*S99 — Lent. Stuffs (1871) 42 Taking and smudging it 
(merchant and chapmanahle as it should he). 

t Clia'piiiaxulood, -head. Obs. [f. Chapman 
+ HOOD, -head.] = Chapmanship. 

cxaSd^CiHAuccR Skipuu T. 238 Ffor eueremoore we moote 
stonae in drede Of hap and f&tune in oure chapmanhede. 
*393 Gower Cm/, II. 83 Of chapmenhode he found the wey 
And eke to coigne the money Of sondiy metal. 1496 Dives 
^ Paup. (W. de W.) yii. x. aor Neyther in knyghthode ne 
in chapmanhode ne in weikmanaiyp. 1383 Stanyhuest 
Mneis IV. (Arb.) xo6 Ne yet eauer I thralled My self too 
wedlock : 1 toe no such chapmanhed harckned. 

t Cha'pmaury. Obs. [f. as prec.+-BY.] The 
employment or dealing of a chapman ; mercantile 
business. (With quot. 1790, cf. Chap-mohby.) 

1483 Cath, Angl. 38/2 A chapmanry, uegociacio, i6gx in 
Arcfmol. XII 191 (D.) He is moderate in his prices, .which 
gets him much chapmanry. 17W-31 in Bailey, vol. II. 1790 
W. Marshall Cii»MfrVs Gloss. (E H.^^Chapmanry, 
that which is abated, or given again, by the seller, on re- 
ceiving money of the buyer. 

Cha'pmausMp. [see -ship.] Performance 
of the umcdons of a chapman, tiader, or dealer. 

* 7 * 7 ~ 3 * Bailey, vol. II, Chapmanry, Chapmanship, the 
employment or dealings of a chapman, or buyer or seller. 
xBav Geutl, Mag. XCVIL ii. 32 Chapmanship is the vogue 
of the day. 1883 Ch, Q. Rev XXL 177 To trust the chap- 
manship of the children of the East. 

Cha’p-money. dial. (See quot., and cf. 
Chapmanby, quot. 1790.) 

*881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (B. D. S.] Chap-money, a small 
sum^of money returned by the vendor to the vendee on 
recemng payment. The ancient form of allowing discount 
00 the settlement of an account. 

Chapolory, obs. form of Soapulaby, 


ChapoH, obs. form of Capon. 
i* Cliapourit. Her. Obs. [Said by heraldic 
■writers to be corruption of F. chaperon hood.] 
= Chapoubnet. Hence Chapourned a. Obs. 

1688 R. Holsie Armoury 1. ,vii | 49 The point Chapouru 
or Champaine is also reversed, and _set in any of the four 
points of the Escochion. IbM, 1. ix. § 113, He beaieth 
Argent three Shapemes in Pale, Sable, called Chaperons, 
Chapourns, and Shapournetts^ from the resemblance they 
have to Hoods or Head attires after the old Fashion. 
Ibid, 1. 19 If one side of an Ordinary be bowed inward it is 
termed invex or concave .. if the bending be outwaids it is 
termed Shapourned, or Gonvexed. 

Ghapoiirnet. Her. Also 6-7 8bapournet(t. 
[dim. of chaponm, or corruption of F. chaperonnet.'\ 
In & coat of arms, a chief divided by a bow-shaped 
line, understood to represent a hood. 

1362 Leigh Armorie (1397) 62 ^, The field is Tenne, a 
chief Sbapournet, Or, and Ermines. x6io Guillim Her- 
aldry ti. iv. (1660) 56 The field is Tenne, a cheefe, or, 
charged with a Shapournet Emine. This tearm Shaponr- 
net uf I mistake not) is derived from the French word 
Chaperon which signifieth a Hood, whereof this is a di- 
minutive and beareth a resemblance. 1696 Phillips, Cha- 
ponrnet, a little Hood, a bearing in Aimory. x72x-x^ 
Bailey, Chapouruet, a little Hood ; the Figure of which 
Heralds take for the Bearing of a Coat of Arms. 

Hence Chapournettea, Bhap- a. = Ceafoubned. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury i. viii. § 86 He beareth . . a 
Fesse and a shapouruett shapo^n]ed (or shapom netted or 
headed) of the third. Ibid, i. ix. § i He beareth Argent a 
[Chief] Shapoumetted Reversed, Azure. (Some term it a 
Chiefe Shapourned), 

Chapparal, -rel(le, bad sp. of Chapaebal. 

II Cliappe. Obs. [a. F. cjiape (in i6th c. chappe) 
late L, ca^a : see Cap.] A cape or cloak. 
xSas Scott Talism. xxvii, De Vaux . . then removed the 
chappe {capdi, or long riding-cloak which Richard wore. 
Chappe, obs. form of Chap. 

Chapped (tjaspt),^)//. a. t Also 6-9 cbapt. [f. 

Chap ». and ji.i-H -m] 

1. Fissured; cracked; as clayey groimd in sum- 
mer, or the hands and lips by exposuie to frost, 

CX460 Tomieley Myst. 98 My fyngers ar chappyd. 1549- 
6 z Sternholu & H. Ps. Ixv, 9 When that the earth is chapt 
and dry, aud thirsteth more and more. x6xx Bible Jer. 
xiv. 4. 17B3 J. C Smyth in Med, Commun, I. 203 His 
hands. .wereswelled and chapt. x8. . KeatsX^ (1848) II. 
137 Who waits for thee, as the chapp'd eaith for rain. 
Mod. A cure for chapped lips, 
b. slaii^. Parched, thirsty. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 37 Chap'd, Diy, or Thirsty. 
1723 m ifeu Cant, Did. 

2. Cut small or short ; chopped ; beaten small, 

X730 Thomson Autumn 404. The ragged furze ; Stretch'd 
o’er the stony heath, the stubble chapt. a 1776 in Herd's 
Sc. Songs II. 79 (Tam.) With chapped kail. 

Chapped (tj35p0, ppi a [f. Chap sb'^ + -bd 2.] 
Having a chap or jaw : chiefly in comb, 

A 1678 Marvell To coy Mistress, Rather at once our 
time devour Than languish in his slow chap'd power. 1723 
Bailey Erasm. Colloq, 33 Yon dainty chapp’d Fellow. 
Ohappel(le, obs. forms of Chapel. 
Ohappellane, -ayn, obs. If. Chaplain. 
OhappeUet, obs. foim of Chaplet, 
Ohapperon, -roon, obs. ff. Chapebon, 
Chappie, -y colloq. [f. Chap sb? + -ib, 
-y 4] Little chap or fellow, (Used collo- 
quially of a ‘chum’ or intimate friend; orig. Sc.) 

182X Galt A, Wylie III. 229 (Jam.) He was a clever 
chappie. 1830 — Laurie T. l viii. (X849) 29 Ye’re an auld 
farrant chappy. 1883 Punch 3 Jan. 4/x. 

Chappm, Sc. form of Chopin. 

Chapping (tjae-piq), vbl sb. U. Chap 0.] 

1. The fissuiing or cracking of the surface; a 
chap or crack. 

XS40 Raynald Byrth Man. (1364) 53 h, Pushes, chap- 
pynges or chynes, which cause great payne. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. x. § x (1681) 203 Pave it very well with Flints 
. . which preserves the clay . . from the chapping of the 
'\^^nd or Sun at such times as the Pool is empty. X677 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 244 Hair keeps the Mortar 
fiom Clacking or Chapmg. x86o F. Churchill Midwi/hy 
(ed. 4) xxix. 668 Exconatron or ‘chapping' [of the nipple]. 

2. .SV. Striking, knocking. Chapping stick, a 
stick to strike vdth, a weapon of offence. 

[1637 Chopping-stick', see Chopping vU. sbl) xjrai Kelly 
Sc. Pi av. X04 (Jam.) Fools should not have chapping sticks. 
18x3 Scott Guy M. vL 1823 Tennant Cdl Beatmi 117 
(Jam.) An’ I but ance tak up a chappin-stick, I’d fain knap 
a Clown wi't, mair especially a rotten Papist's. 

Cha'pping,;>//.a. [f. Chap&.i+-ino 2 .] That 
chaps or breedcs in chinks or clefts. 

x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Smvey 1. x. 24 Chapping 
grounds, chinking, or chauzning with Cianies. 

2. Breaking in short waves ; = Chopping ppl. a. 
x62a R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 32 The wind, .blow- 
ing hard, .caused a chapping sea. 

II Chappow (tjapau') Anglo-Ind. [a. Pushtoo 
chaps 0 raid, foray, inroad; cf. Pars, and Turki 
chapu plunder, chapait/al attack, charge.] A plun- 
dering expedition, a raid. 

18S0 Mayne Reid Odd People 240 Trained for a chappow, 
or plundering expedition. 1879 Low /ml, Gen. Abbott ii. 
130 They were determined to make a chappow on our camp 
at Tezeen. 1884 O'Donovan Merv. xiv, The Khan of Ku- 
chan . , sent out a chappow of a hundred horsemen to srize 
whatever corn . . they could find. 


Chappy (.t/ae pi), [f. Chap + -y 1.] Full 
of chaps 01 clefts. 

x6ii (Jotgr , Fendn . . gaping, chappie. X833 Lamb Last 
Ess, Newspr 35 Years ago, 'Whose chappy knuckles we 
have often yearned to amputate. 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring 
Amasis 1 , ii. i. 216 Muttering from his chappy lip, 

t Chappy, Obs. [f. Chap .f. .yi.] 
Given to using the chaps ; talkative. 

1693 W. Robertson Phrascol. Gen, 193 A veiy chappy 
fellow ; all tongue. Ibid. 1203 A chappy boy. 

Ghappylle, obs. form of Chapel. 
Chappytre, obs. form of Chapteb. 

Chapron, obs, form of Chapebon. 

Chapter (tjsc'ptai), Forms; 3 cheapitre, 
3-5 cbapitre, 4 cbapitere, cbaptire, 4-6 Sc. 
obaptoTir, 4-8 chapiter, 5 ohapytux(e, chappy- 
tre, chapiltre, ohaptur, 5-6 ohapytre, 6 ohapy- 
ter, chapytour, chapitour, ohapiture, ? chapit. 
Sc. cheptour, 6- chapter. [A later syncopated 
form of Chapitee, a. OF. chapitre, earlier cluip- 
itle\-IL. capitulum. dim. of caput head, used, in 
ancient Latin, in the senses ‘ little head, head of 
a plant, capital of a column’, and later, those of 
‘ head-dress of women, chapter of a book, section 
of a law*. The form chapter appears in Sc. in 
14th c., but in Eng. is rare before the 16th; 
chapiter siuvived beside it till the middle of the 
17th, and is still occasional in the sense ‘ capital 
of a column’. Cf. also Capitulum, Capitle, 
Chapitle, Chapiter, all orig. the same word.] 

1 . A main division or section of a book (whether 
the latter is an entire literary work, or one of the 
divisions or parts of a large work). Esp. used of 
the main divisions of the books of the Bible. Cf. 
Book sb. 7. 

[«iooo-x43o see Capitle, Chapitle.] 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 14 peos boc ich to dele on eihte distinc- 
tiuns . . I pisse distinctiun beo8 iif cheapi ti es. c 1386 Chaucer 
Nonne Pr. T. 243 In the same book . . Right in the nexte 
chapitre after this. 139S Trevisa Barth, De P, R, (W. de 
W.) 1. 9 The chapytours of euery of thyse hokes folowyng. 
X40X Pol, Poems (1839) U' **3 1 ” 1 *°°^ of Deutronomye, 

the seven and twenty chapitre. x3a6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. X531) 15 In the last ch^yter of his epystle to the Gala- 
thees. 1333 CovERDALE Gen., The first boke of Moses.. 
The first chapter. 1349 ConM. Scot, vi, 38 Sainct Agus- 
tyne . . in the ix cheptour of his seuynt beuk. _x38x Lam- 
BARDD Eiren. 11. ii. (1388) 124 In the next Chapiter of this 
Booke. x6aS Purchas Pitgrimes it. 1502 In his Chapiter, 
Surato-Wagra . . he bids them many one, two, three or 
foure wives a man. 1738 J ohnson Idler No, 13 P 10 Unable 
to read a chapter in the bible, X875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
III. xviii. 243 The preceding sections of this chapter. 

160X Shaks. Tioel, N, i. v. 242 01 . Where lies your Text 7 
Vio. In Orsinoes bosome. 01 . In his hosome 7 In what 
chapter of his bosome? x66x Earl Orrery State Lett. 
(1743) 1 . 39 It is like the bills of mountebanks, where the 
contents promise more than in the chapter is made good. 
184X Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 29. 317 Their [the Prophets’] 
lives constitute some of the noblest chapters of Jewish 
Chronicles. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wecdth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 70 'Tis a cuiious chapter in modern history, the 
growth of Uie m^ihine-shop. 

c. A head or division of the Acts of Parliament 
of a single session. 

x66o R. Coke Power ^ Snbj. mb First we have granted 
to God, and by this our present Chapter have confirmed for 
us and our heirs for ever, that the Church of England shall 
be flee. X863 H. Cox lusiit, i. iv. 20 The Acts of each 
Session were not divided into chapters with distinct titles. 

2 . fig. Head, heading, subject, category. (Usu- 
ally preceded by on, upon.) arch. 

*393 Gower Co?/. II. mb Avarice, In whose chapitre now 
we trete. c X400 Apol. LolL 51 Prestis are nowe in jre same 
chapiter. 1681 Temple Mem. in. 'Wks. 1731 I- 34* Upon 
which Chapter I said a good deal. X766 H. Walpole Lett. 
III. 130 There are some chapters on which I still fear we 
shall not agree, X863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. viji. v. 39 
Must lead a life clear of reproach ; and more particularly 
on the chapter of women ! 

3 . A short * lesson ’ or passage of Scripture read 
in certain services of the Latin Church, (In med. 
L. capiittlum ; F. chapitre and capitulei) 

Also b. ‘ An anthem in the Ambrosian rite said 
at Lauds after the psalms and before the antiphon, 
and varying with tire day’. Diet, Chr. Antiq. 

[cx2oo Wtnteney Rule S.Benet (1888) 43 .Efter |>am filye 
Jjiet captel of jrare apobtele lare, Jjset beo gesed butan bocc. 
35 On non Jrri capitles syn jesungene of }>am forseadan 
sealme.] 

X450-1530 Myrr, Our Ladye 126 A chapyter ys as poche 
to say as a lytel hed • . yt ys alway taken of holy scripture, 
and often of the pystel that is nedde in the masse the same 
daye. Ibid. 232 As ys writen before . . in the chapiter at 
lawdes. 1482 Mom 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 21 'When the 
chaptur wasionge as the tyme requyred to calle the couent 
to matens, he went than to chircbe as he did the daye 
before. 1873 Diet. Chr Antiq, I. 288/1 'I'he ‘little chap- 
ter', said at all the canonical hours excepting Matins, after 
the psalms . . consists of one or two verses of Scripture, 
usually taken from the Epistles . . often from the Prophets, 
turd occasionally from other parts of Scripture. It is re- 
cited by the ofificiating priest, standing. 

4 . A duly constituted general meeting or assembly 
of the canons of a collegiate or cathedral church, 
of the members of any monastic or religions order, 
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or of an order of knights, for consultation and 
transaction of the affairs of their order. ) 

[' From the lut-mentioned usage (the capiiiilm of a mo- 
nastic rule) coupled with the practice of reading a capi- 
tulum or chapter of the Rule, or (as was St. Augustine's 
practice) of the Scriptures, to the assembled canons or 
monks, the assembled canons or monks themselves came to 
be called in a body the capitnlum or chapter, and their 
meeting-place the chapter-house.’ Diet, Chr, Atiiiq. L 
s8S/i ; cf. Du Cange and LittrA hlore exactly the name 
chapter 'has first transferred to the meeting, and then to 
those who met. The transference was easy through such 
expressions as ire or convenire ad capitnlmn, to go to (the 
reading of) the capitle or chapter, thus to the meeting.] 

[1123-1456 see CuAPiTLE.] 

c X305 St. Edmund 435 in E, E, P. (1862) 82 l>e chapitre of 
salesbury amorwe was plener; Alle jje (^nouns of ^e queor 
tier come fur & ner, To consailli him of Jiisse hinge. 1375 
Basboub Brttce xvii. 5S9 That bargane callit wass The 
chaptour of mytoune ; for thare Sla3m aa mony prestis 
ware. *38. Wycuf (1880) 43 pe chesynge of his suc- 
cessour be maad of mynistris prouincial & custodis in ho 
chapitre of witsontide. 1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 77 He 
ordained that al the kings of armes, should keeTC their 
Chapiters once euery quarter of the yere. 1679 Fsan'ce 
Narr. Pop. Plot 36 There being a Chapter (as they call it, 
that is, a General Convention) of Friars held in Somerset- 
House. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No 1606A This morning was 
held a Chapter of the most Noble Order of the Garter. 
1707 Ibid. No. 4300/2 The King of Prussia held a Chapter 
of the Order of the Black Eagle. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
The establishment of general chapters of religious orders 
is owing to the Cistercians, who held the first in 1116. 
x8o8 Scott Mann. ii. iv. To hold A chapter of St. Benedict, 
For inquisition stem and strict. 

f b. As the court for the trial and. discipline of 
offences against ecclesiastical law. Obs. 

a 1300 Siriz 243 (Matz ) For al the world ne wold I nout 
That ich were to i^apitre ibrout. c 1386 Chaucer Friar's 
T. fix He wolde . .somne hem to the Chapitre. 1726 Avliffb 
Parerg. 199 The word Chapter . . sometimes . . denotes the 
Place, wheie Delinquents receive Disdpline and Correction 
according to the Orders of the Church. 

t e. The place in which the chapter meets ; 
= Chapteb-house. Obs. 

[^1386 Chaucer Sotnpn. T. 237 In cure chapitre pray we 
day and night. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 242/1 He called 
hys bretheren in to the chappytre.] 1726 Ayliite Parerg. 
iQQ The word Ch^ter is sometimes put to signify the Place 
where Collegiate Persons or Bodies Politick Ecclesiastical 
do usually meet. 

6 . The members of such assembly collectively 
as a permanent body: esp. The body of canons 
of a collegiate or cathedral church, presided over 
by the dean. 

Of a catltedral. — 1491 Act j Hen. Vll, c. 22 § 3 And 
confermed by the Chapiltre of the Cathedrall Churche. 
X5a3 Act 14^ X5 Hen, VI II, a 9 The Deane and Chapiter. . 
of the &ee chapell of the kynge, of Soinct Martins le 

f raunde. 1555 m Strype EccL Mem. III. App. xlvi. 142 
n the name of the whole chapter they have ap^aled unto 
th’ Arches. xfiaS Coke On Lilt, i. 95. xfi4x R< Brooke 
Eng. Episc. II A Cloistered Chapiter, among which are 
usually the very dr^ges of lowest men. 1765 Blackstohe 
Comm. 1 . 1. ii. 297 The dean and chapter are. the nominal 
electors of a bishop, iKx A. B. Hors Eng. Cathedr, igtA C. 
1x5 A body of clergy both to assist and counsel the Bishop 
and to serve the church itself, .the Chapter as it is called. 

Cf Knights. — 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. iSc^i The Master 
[of the Kmights Templars], .was elected by the Chapter, or 
general body of the Knights. .The head province was that 
of Jerusalem ; the afialrs of the order . . were for the most 
part directed by the chapter of this piovince. 

6 . (Seequot.) 

1726 Ayliffe Parerg 199 The word Chapter is sometimes 
. .used to signify a Decretal Epistle. 

7. = CAPITaiiATION 3 b, C. 
iSfii Kirk Chas. Boldl. li. 105 With many ceiemonies and 
courtly rites the ‘ chapteis ', or preliminaries of the combat, 
are arranged. 

8 . Clockmaking'. [Fromtheuse ofRomannumerals 
to mark chapters of the Bible, etc.] (See quot.) 

1884 F. Britten Watch ^ Clochn. 50 [The] Chapters . . 
[are] the Roman characters used generally to mark the 
hours in watch and clock dials. 

t9. Arch. The capital of a column ; for this 
the fnlleh form Chapitee is now used. Obs. 

10. Phrases. 

A hard chapter', a painful Ifisson or ex- 
perience, ‘ hard lines ’. Obs. 

1684 Bunvan Pilgr. n. 146, I dare say it was a hard 
Chapter that then he did read unto them. 1699 Framfton 
in Life of Ken. (1854) 766 iD) An hard chapter you’ll say, for 
me. ifi^ Phillips s. v. , We say 'tis a hard Chapter when a 
man su&rs undeservedly. And by way of reproof, we say, 
he read him a Chapter in job. 1721-33 Strype Ecel. Mem. 
III. L X. gi Lady Jane, .had a very hard chapter to be set 
up to be queen, even against her will, ..and soon after ad- 
judged to be executed forheing queen. 1725 Bailey .freirw, 
Colloq. (1877) 209 (D.) Necessity is a ham chapter. 

b. Chapter and verse ; the exact reference to a 
passage of Scripture ; Jig. exact authority for. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, xliii. (Arb.) 63 Taming downethe 
leafe in her Booke when shee heares nam’d Chapter and 
Verse, xyxi Vend. Sacheoerell 71 Here is an ugly Sto^ 
with Chapter and Verse. x86a Thackeray II. xiii, 

She can give chapter and verse for her belief. 1870 J. A 
PicTON New The. 4- Old Faith iv, 1x2 The early Fauers did 
not care nearly so much about chapter and verse. 

c. To the end of the chapter : {Jigl) through the 
whole of the subject ; to the end, t&oughout, 
axatn^ R, L'Estrange (J.) And so fbiward, nintatis mn- 
tandis, to the end of the chapter. 1843 Haliburton Soon 


Slick Eng. ii. (Hoppe) You always was a fool, and always 
will be to the end of the chapter. x88x Saintsbury Diyden 
30 Questions on which doctors will doubtless disagree to the 
end of the chapter. 

d. The chapter of accidents : the unforeseen 
course of events. So the chapter of possibilities. 
(Cf. 2.) 

17^ Mrs. Brooke Emily Moniagtie (17S41 II, Iv. a Not 
having supposed her refu'^ to be in the chapter of possi- 
bilities. aijyz Beauties of Chcsietjield 46 (Hovpa) Con- 
sider how propitious the chapter of accidents is to them. 
18x7 Keatinge Tran. I. 160 Leaving every thing to the 
day and the chapter of accidents. X871 [see Accident x.] 
1880 Huxley Cray-Fish iiL iio It will, . trust to the chapter 
of accidents to turn over as it darts hack. M^. Story. 
The chapter of accidents was not yet complete. 

U. Comb, as chapter-hecuiing, -room ; chapter- 
bread (see quot.) ; chapter-lands, lands belong- 
ing to a chapter (sense 5); chapter-quest, an 
inquest or inquiry held by an ecclesiastical chapter. 
Also Chapter-house, q.v. 

xfiifi Surfl. & Markh. Counir. Farm, Such is the white 
bread which is sold of the bakers, and ^'chapter bread : as 
also that which is wel leuened, knodden, somewhat salt, 
somewhat hollow, and well risen, like vnto court bread. 
1876 Coniemp. Rev. June 107 With regard to the '^chapter- 
headings. c 1S77 Canon in Mill Manx Ord. ^ Stat. Laws 
(1821) 53 All those which are suspected of Sorcerrie. .and 
are presented by the ^Chapter-Quest. 1845 S. Austin 
Ratthds Hist, Ref. III. 277 The *chapter-room of the 
bishop’s palace. 1727 Swirr To Earl of Oxford, Suppose 
him [the new dean] gone thronghall vexations. . First-fruits, 
and tenths, and chapter-treats. 

Chapter (tfae’ptai), v. [£ prec. sh., or a. F. 
chapitre-r, 15th c.in Littre.] 

1 . iraots. To divide into chapters ; to arrange in 
chapters. Hence Gha'ptering, vbl. sb. 

1485 Caxton K. Arthur ad fin., xxi bookes diapytred 
and empi^ted & finisshed. 1509 Hawes Examp. Vtrt. 
Prol., This boke. .was . . presented to our sayd souerayne 
lorde chapytred and marked after this table. 1603 Stow 
Sum. igfi/i, I had long since gathered notes to have chap- 
tered.^ xfiaa Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 182 This general 
tradition of Langton’s chaptering the Bible. X817-8 Cob- 
bett Resid. U. S. (1822) 105 'Wiere I stopped in the First 
Part. I have, in like manner, resumed the chaptering. 

2 . To reprove, take to task. [Cf. Chapter sb. 
4 b, and F. chapitrery * leprimander en plein cha- 
pitre et Jam. adfesser une reprimande *.] 

1693 Dryden Cha7\ Pofyiius(T.\ He . . arraigns him for 
the inconstancy of his judgement, and chapteis even his 
own Aratus on the same head. 1888 Daily N, 18 Oct. 5/1. 

3 . To mark with Roman numerals. 
Chapter-house (tjse*pt3i,haus). For forms 

see Chapter sb. ; also 2 captelhus, 4 chapitel- 
hous, chapitele-house (cf. Capitle, CH-apitle). 
A building attached to a cathedral, monastery, 
etc., in which meetings of the chapter are held, 
a xiza O. E. Chron. an. 1x16 Baenide eall Jnet mynstre of 
Burh, and eallm ]>a. husas butan se Capteihus and se Slsep- 
peme. 1377 Langu P. PI B v- 174 If I telle any tales . . 
am chalanged in ]>e chapitelhous. £1394 F. PI. Crede X99 
panne was pe chaptire-hous wroujt as a greet chirche, 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 65 Redynge in . . the 
chapyter hous at collacyon. ^ 1^5 Camden Rem. 25 The 
Chapiter house of Yorke Minster. 1724 Ltntd. Gag. No. 
629^1 The three Officers of the Order went into the Chap- 
ter-House. 1875 Stubbs Cenist. Hist. HI. xix 296 The 
election took place in the chapter-house of the cathedral. 

t Cha^terist* Obs. A member of a chapter. 
17x6 M. Davies On Dreana in A then. Brit. iii. 4 Orato- 
rians, Seminarists, Chapterists. 

t Cha’pterly, adv. Sc. Obs. [f. Chapter sb. 
+ -i,t 2 .] 1 . In full chapter; in due form and 
style ; see quot, 1825. 

1560 ist Bk. Discipline viL (1836) 49 The principalis being 
convened with the whole regents [of the universitie] chap- 
terly. 1687 Land. Gas, No. 2251/3 A fit opportunity for 
their [Knights of Thistle] Meeting Chapterly at His Majes- 
ties Royal Chapel in His Palace of Holyiood-house. 1825 
Jamieson s.v., A presbytery is said to be chapterly met or 
convened, when all the membets are present. 

2 . With reference to the chapter (of a book). 
a 1560 Rolland Crt. Vemts nr. 537 , 1 hmf scliawin quhnir 
it standis chaptourlie. 

Chaptlre, -tour, -tur, obs. iT. Chapter. 
Chaptre, obs. f. Chapiter, Chapter. 
Cliaptrel, (rim'ptrSl). Aovh. [dim. of Chap- 
ter in sense of (Jhapiteb ; see -el.] The capital 
of a pier or pilaster supporting the springing of an 
arch ; an impost. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc, (1703) 279 If you will add a 
Keystone, and Chaptrels to the Ardi. .make your Chaptrels 
the same thickness that, .the Keystone is. 1751 Halfpenny 
Designs Chinese Doors iil 3 From the lower Line of the 
Plinm, to the upper Line of the Chaptrcl. 

'I' clia'pwoiiiaii. Obs. [after Chapmah.] a 
female dealer or hawker ; a trafficking woman. 

1624 Massinger Renegado iir. ii, Is there hope, sir. He has 
got me a good chapwomaii ? a 1652 BsoMC Mad Couple 
n. i. ^s. 1873 1.23 , 1 being none ofthe wisest Chapworoan. 
X707 Lottd. Gas. No. 43)3/^ Mary Swinstead, late of St. 
(jiles’s in the Fields . Chapwoinan, 1753 Richardson 
Grandism (1781) III. xvii. X41 Methinks I would not be a 
petty-diapwoman, if I could help. 1823 Biachw. Mag. XIV. 
efix ^e exhortations of chapmen and chapwomen. 

ChapyUe, obs, form of Chapel. 

Chapyter, -our, -re, -ur(e, obs. ff. Chapter. 
Chapytle, -tylle, obs. ff. Chapitlb. 


tChar, Obs. or dial. Return, turn ; turn 
of work : see Chare. 

t Char, sb.^ Obs. Also 3 (ohiare), 3-6 chare, 
4-5 chaar(e, 4-6 charre, 5 chorr, 6 Sc. cher, 
7-9 Chair sb.'-^ [a. F. (12th c. in Littre) 

L. carrtis. But the form charre (and possibly 
chare in some qiiots.) was perh. a. OF. charre 
L. carra ; see Car j^.i] 

1 . A chariot, car ; a cart, wagon. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 9162 (Cott.) Helias was.. Translated in a 
golden chi.irp \pther MSS. chare]. Ibid. 4657 To ride ai 
quar in kinges char [Faitf. chare]. £-1386 Chaucfr JCnts. 
T. 1292 Aboute hischaar [so 3 MSS. ; char'^, chare"®] ther 
wenten white alauntx. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 957 
When Phebus chare hath goon aboute it twye. 1480 Cay- 
ton Cliroti. Eng. eexliv. 294 Al the horses drawyng the 
chare wwe trapped in blak. c 1300 Lancelot 3 Uprisith 
arly in his fyre chare. Ibid. 734 Mony o strong chariot and 
cher. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. ccclxiii. 591 Sixe chares 
laded with..brede and wyne. 1677 Hobbes Homer 175 
For all his flaming horses and his chane. 

2 . ? A cart-load. Char of lead [see quot.) 

e 1550 Sir J. Balfour Practicks (1754) 87 (Jam.) For ane 
char of leid, that is to say, xxiiii fotinellis, iiiuf. 1^2 
Cowets Inierpr., Charre of Lead, consists of thirty pigs, 
each pig containing six stone wanting two pound, and 
every stone being twelve pound, Assisa de pondertbus, 
Rob. 3 R. Scot, cap. 22, sect. 2. r7o8-«i Kersey Charre 
of Lead (as in Cowel). (Erroneously made by Bailey, 
r/ei, into Charge of Lead, which is copied into mod. Diets, 
as a current term !) 

Char (tjai), sb.^. Zool, Forms ; 7 chare, 
chOExe, 7-8 charr, 8- char. [Known in books 
only since 17th c. ; but may have been in local use 
long before. Ethology unknown: possibly of 
Celtic origin ; cf. Gael. cearaitA, blood-coloured, 
cear blood ; also the W. name torgoch red-bellied]. 

1 . A small fish (Salmo salvelinus) of the trout 
kind, found in the lakes of mountainous districts in 
the north and in Wales, and esteemed a delicacy. 

1662 Phillips, Chare, a Mud of fish which breeds most 
peculiarly in Winandermere in Lancashire. 166S Wil- 
kins Real Char. 141 Trout, Charr. 1674 Ray Fresh-w, 
Fisk 109 There are two sorts taken in Winaoder-mere. 
The greater having a red belly they call the red Charre : 
and the lesser having a white belly, which they call the 
Gilt or Gelt Charre. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 261 
The Gelt, or Barren Charr. 1769 Mrs. Raffald 
Hoiisekpr. (r778) 47 To pot Chars. 2863 Baring-Gould 
Iceland 100 Trout and char from the lakes supply me with 
food. 188* J, Payn Priv. Views, Hotels 184 Among other 
native delicacies, they give you fresh char cooked to a turn. 

Comb. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gi, Brd, II. 581 The Char- 
fish. .which we saw in Lancashire, and also in Switzerland. 

2. The Brook Trout {Salmo fontinalis') of U.S. 

1864 in Webster. 

Clxax, sb.^ [f. Char w. 2] A charred substance. 
1879 H. Warren Recr. Astron, ii. 21 The .sun itself will 
become .dead as a burned-out chai, z88i Echo ei Mar. 6 
The coke or char left in the retorts. 

Char, dial. f. Chair. 

Char, v.\ to turn, do turns of work, work as 
charwoman : see Chare. 

Char (tjar), Also 8 charr. Pples. charred, 
charring. [A comparatively modern word (or 
sense), taken app. from the first element of Char- 
coal: perhaps originally a ‘collier’s’ (i. e. char- 
coal-burner’s) term for the making of charcoal. 
(Immediate identity with Char v.\ is not tenable 
historically ; and Mabu’s suggestion of connexion 
with ‘ Celtic caor, gor fire, flame’, is futile.)] 

1 . trans. To reduce by burning to charcoal or 
carbon ; to burn slightly or partially, scorch. 

1679 Plot Stajffordsh. (x686] 128 They have a way of 
Charring it [coal] (if I may so speak without a solecisme) in 
all pxurticulaxs the same as they doe wood. The coal thus 
prepared they call Coaks. 1774 T. West Antiq. Furness 
p. xliv, 'The ore has been carried to where the woods were 
charted. X794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. II. xv.‘i74 
You may . . char or hum a piece of wood to a coal. 1805 
Southey Madec in Ast, xl, Round the fire they char The 
stake-points, 2830 Tennyson Talking Oak xj-] Nor ever 
lightning char thy grain. 

b. To bum, scorch (liquids). 

X713 Lend. 4 Country Brew. lu. (1743) 18+ One [Cooler] 
heats the other, and often chans the wort. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Brewing, Will always char and sour their 
Liquors. 2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 6x4 Con- 
centrated sulphuric add chars it [spiroilj. 

O. To mark or delineate by charring.^ rare. 

1871 Tyndall Fragm, Sc. (ed. a) I, iL 48 Falling on white 
paper, the image chats itself out. 

2 . intr. To become reduced to charcoal. 

2727 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Charcoal, If it Chairs 
faster at one part than another. 1855 Browning Men 4 
Wont , Heretics Trag. II, aoo Larch-heart that chars to a 
chalk-white glow. 

Ckar, v.^ P Cf. F. carrer (un bloc de marbre) 
L. qnair^ to square.] To hew or work (stone). 

18^ in Parker Gloss. Gothic Archil. 62. 

Ckar, v.^ dial. [The form answers to OE. 
ceori-an to creak : see Charr sb.] ‘ To chide, 
to bark at’ {Whitby Gloss. 1S55). 

CHar-, see Chare sb. Comb., and Csarwokah, 
IlCllflJra (keo'ra). Bot. [L. chara name of 
some unidentified plant. The mod. holanical appli- 
cation appears to be due to Vaillaut (if. 172*).] - 
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CHABACTEB, 


Name of a germs of aquatic acrogenous plants, 
type of the N.O. Characea, having their axis 
covered with tubes on which calcareous matter is 
deposited, and emitting a fetid smell. 

1753 Chaubebs Cycl. Supp., Chat a . . called by some hip- 
pucis. 1830 Lyell Princ, GeoL 1 . 201 Aquatic plants, such 
as charae, which absorb large quantities of carbonate of 
lime. x8^ Brit. ^ For. Ev. Rev. Apr. 280 In the trans- 
parent depths were suspended great green clouds of chara. 

II ChaiT-a-baiJlC (Jarabah). [a. F. char-h~batu 
lit. ^ benched carriage '.] A kind of long and light 
vehicle with transverse seats looking fagw^d. 

iBsps G. Downes Lett. Cent. Cowtiries l. 6t Tourists bound 
for Chamouny. .hire a chat'-h-batic, which resembles an out- 
side jaunting-car bisected lengthwise. 1864 Daily Tel. 23 
Oct., The King's waggonette, or, being out of England, let 
ns call it his cbar-h-banc. itoa JuNKrasoN Guide Eng-. 
La, 12 Taking the cbar-a-banciromAinbleside to Coniston. 

Cbaraceous (kar^’Jas), a. Sot. [f. L. Chara ; 
see -AOEOtia.] Of or belonging to the aquatic 
order of plants Characea ; see Chaba. 

1866 Intell, Ohsero. No. 53. 352 The characeous plant 
Nitella Translucens. 

Characin (kccrasin). CJmn. [f. mod.L. 
Charae-^ (see prec.) - 1 --IN.] A camphorous sub- 
stance found in Characm and other algoid plants. 

i88a Ratters XXI. 220 It is characine that gives plants of 
the Chara genus their marshy odour; it Is. .a species of 
camphor, forming very thin pellicles on the water surface. 
1881 P&ilada. Rec. No 3455. 6 Chloiophyll and characine. 
Cbaf act (km’r^t). arch. Also 5-6 chareote, 
6 chaieet, 6-7 characte ; and see Cabaot. [a. 
central OF. charade =Q'^'¥. caracte : see Cabact.] 
fl. An engraved or impressed mark; a stamp, 
impress ; a letter, figure, etc. Qbs, 
f 14.30 Lydg. Boclias iv. ii. (1554) 102 Charectes of his 
woundes. 1532 Bale Apol g6 The very charactes or markes 
of the infemall beast 1361 Daus ir. Bullitiger on Apoc. 
(1373) 104b, Those three charects (x, i, t). 1370 Bilungsley 
Ettdidvii. def. ii. 184 Figures or charactes of number vsed 
in Arithmetique. 1603 Knolles (1621) 476 Mourn- 

ing letters written in Iilacke paper with white charactes, 

2 . A cabbalistic or magical sign or emblem. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 437 b, To_ Christen . . 
with Salt, OUe, Water, Charactes and exorcismes. 1833 
Smedley Occull Sc. 347 Written charms carried for defence 
are also known under the name of characts. x886 Bubton 
Arai. hits (ahr. ed.) 1 . 126 Inscribed with talismans and 
characts. 

Charact, obs. form of Cabat. 

Character (kse-r^ktsi), sb. Forms : 4-7 
caraoter, 6 caxoctere, oarracter, -aotre, 7 -ecter; 
6 ohareoter, 7 charracter, obaraoture, (ohar- 
raotker), 6 - oharaeter. [ME. caracter(e, a. F. 
caractere, ad, L. character, a. Gr. xopa*T^/) instru- 
ment for marking or graving, impress, stamp, dis- 
tinctive mark, distinctive nature, f. to 

make sharp, cut furrows in, engrave j or perhaps a 
refashioning of the earlier F. carcate after this. In 
Eng. it was further assimilated in 16th c. by 
(fictitious) spelling with ch-. (Wyclif used both 
caracte and caracter', he may have taken the latter 
directly from Latin, as Littre cites F. caracth-e only 
from 15th c. In 1 6-1 7th c. often chara-cterl\ 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . A distinctive mark impressed, engraved, or 
otherwise formed ; a brand, stamp. 

CX315 Shokeham 44 Caracter thet is prente y-cliped, Nys 
non of eliinge. 138a Wyclif Rev, xui. 16 To haue a carac- 
ter . . in her forhedis. 1607 Topsbll Fmtr-f. Beasts 264 
Amongst the ancients, there was a custom to meke the 
character of a horse in the forehead of a bondslave. 164a 
Rogers Naaman 220 What Characters are in your seale, 
will soon be seen Iw your wax. 1638 Evelyn Fr. Gard, 
(1673) 150 Melons, .full of embroidery and characters. 1762 
Churchill Ghost iv. Wks. 1774 II. 133 On which, in Charac- 
ters of fire, Shapes Antic, horrible and dire. Inwoven flam'd. 
1831 D. Wilson Preh, Attn, II. iv. iv. 280 Graven characters 
on the walls, 1873 Jevons Mottey (1878) 38. 

b. with distinct reference to the literal sense. 
1386 Marlowe Tmnhtrl,i. ii. Thou., by characters 
graven on thy brows , . Deserv’st to have the leading of an 
host, a 1843 W. Cartwright Lady-Errant jv. i, Woman’s 
the Gem of Heaven, in which Nature Hath carv'd the 
universe in less Characters, eiiyyi Gray Wks (1807) I. 26 
The characters of hell to trace, 1794 Sullivan Vieat Nat, 
1 . 92 All are stamped with the character of sublimity. 

2 . A distinctive significant mark of any kind ; a 
graphic sign or symbol. 

1597 Moblly Introd. Mtts,^ A Cliefe is a chaiectei set on 
a rale at the beginning of a verse. X674 Playeord Skill 
Mus. L viii. 26 Pauses or Rests are silent Characters. x8ox 
Hutton Course Math. (1806) I. 8 Various characters or 
marks used m Arithmetic, 

3 . esp. A graphic symbol standing for a sound, 

syllable, or notion, used in writing or in printing ; 
one of the simple elements of a wntten language ; 
e.g. a letter of the alphabet. ^ 

_ 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi 23 The Fenyces were the fyrst 
inuentours of caracteris dyffcrencing that one fro that other, 
of whiche were fourmed lettres for to wiite. 1330 Palsgr. 
II If t and M be vowelies, they shalbe written with these 
caracters^ and v, x^ Thynne Anunadv. (1863) 13 With 
whiwe ^rractns ys Geffry Chansyer written. x6ii Bible 
by Potken in Syrian characters. 1649 
Jer. Tay^r Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded. 4 God hath writ his 
Conjmaiidements m so large characters. lyxa F. T. Short- 


hand Several of the Characters may signifie whole words. 
iSzg Dickens in Forster I1871) I. 70 When I had . . 
mastered the alphabet, there appeared a piocession of new 
horrors, called arbitrary characteis. X837 Fetitty Cycl, vii. 
92 The Chinese characters or written words are symbols of 
ideas. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. IL iv. iv. 280 The ex- 
perienced eye will discern Runic characters. 

•hb. Spec, va.pl.- Shortland. Obs, 
x^x in Rushw, Hist. CoTL jiL _(ifoal I. 478 Whom, his 
Majesty had observed to take his Speech in Characters. 
x68o Baxter Aneiu. Stillingfl. xxxiii. 48 Short writing 
called Characters though expeditious, is hard to be read 
by others. 2723 Jon. Edwards Wks. (XB34I I. Ixxvi/i 
[AfrfOT.] When I am unfit for othei business to peifect myself 
in writing characters. 

4 , collect, a. gen. Writing, printing. ^ 
c x6oo Shaks. Sonn, lix, Since__minde at fiist in carrecter 
was done. 1607 — Titnon v. iii. 6 What's on this Tomb, I 
cannot read: the Charracter lie take with wax. a 1626 
Fletcher Law of Com. i. ii 52 Without the help of art or 
character. 

b. The series of alphabetic signs, or elementary 
symbols, peculiar to any language ; a set of letters. 

1396 Stenses State Irel. 29 The Saxons Character is the 
same with the Irish, tdss Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. 
xxxii, An universal Character . . easie to be written, yet in- 
telligible in any Language. 1685 Stillingfl. Orig, Brit. i. 
II That Inscription .. was by the Character not of above 
300 years Antiquity. x88a Daily News ii Oct. 3/4 Bismarck 
says that it takes him eighty minutes to read in Roman 
type what he can read in an hour in German character, 

C. The style of writing peculiar to any in- 
dividual; handwriting. 

x6o3 Shaks. Mens, for M. rv. iL 208 Heere is the hand 
and Seale of the Duke: you know the Chariacter 1 doubt 
not. 1638 Wentworth Let, in Carte Coll. (1733! 26 , 1 write 
in mucb xiain..beyour Majestic therefore pleased to pardon 
. .the badness of the character. 1704 J. Trapp Abra-Mttli 
Til. i. 1036 Some of your Friends may by the Character 
Discover him who sent it. 1883 Lloyd Ebh ij- FI. IL 232 
Written in a tough unsteady character. 

d. Kind or style of t^e or printed letter. 

X64X Evelyn Mem. (1837) I. 29 Elzevir's printing house. . 
renowned for the politeness of the charactei and editions of 
what he has published through Europe, 1833 Lytton My 
Novel II iv. Imitation of printed Roman chaiacter. 

6 . A cabbalistic or magical sign 01 emblem ; the 
astrological symbol of a planet, etc. ; = Chabaot 2. 

e 1390 Marlowe Faust, v. 16S A book where I might see 
all characters and planets of the heavens. x6o8 Bp. Hall 
Char, Veriues ^ Vices n. 90 He weares Paracelsiaii Charac- 
ters for the tooth-ache. 1671 Milton P, R. iv. 384 By what 
the stars Voluminous, or single characteis In their conjunc- 
tion met, give me to spell. x8oi Southey ThaMra iv. xv, 
The characters That tell beneath what aspect they were set. 
1805 Last Minsir, vi. xvii, On cioss, and charactei, 
and talisman. 

1 6 . gen. A symbol, emblem, figure ; an expres- 
sion or direct represenlalion. Obs. 

x6o8 Bryskett Civ, Life 17s Signed with the character of 
Christ in baptisme. c 1630 Drumm. or H awth. Poems Wks, 
(1711) 4 Enamell'd bank, whose shining gravel beats These 
sad characters of my miseries I 2670 Cotton Espertion x. 
IV. 186 No truths, but such as are couch’d in the worst 
Characters, 2702 tr. Le Clerds Prim. Fathers 117 That 
the Son is. .the Brightness of his Glory and Charactei of his 
Power. 

7 . A cipher for secret correspondence. 

[1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. i. i. 28 There is a kinde of 
Character in thy life, That to th’obseruer, doth thy history 
Fully vnfold.] 1659-60 Pepys Diary 18 Jan., I .. intei- 
preted my Lord|s letter by his character. 1664 Ibid 15 
July, He hath given my Lord a character, and will oblige 
my Lord to correspond with hina. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(x8ii) IV. 296 That [letter] which I copied myself in 
character last Sunday. 

II. Figurative senses. 

8 . A distinctive mark, evidence, or token ; a 
feature, trait, characteristic, arch, in gen, use. 

130a Ord, C-rysten Men i. iii. (W. de W, 1506} 39 A spyr- 
ytuell token y» these theologyens call caractere, that maye 
neuer be defaced. 2397 Bacon Conlers Good^Evill ix. 151 
Felicitie seeraeth to bee a character of the fauour. .of the 
diuine powers. 2634 Evelyn Mem. (1837) IN- It weie 
imprudent, anda character of much ignorance to inquire, etc. 
2774 Burke Atncr, Ta.v. Wks. I. 174 Tell me, what one 
character of liberty the Americans have. 1B86 Stevenson 
Dr, fekyll 126 Complete moial insensibility and insensate 
1 eadiness to evil, which were the leading characters of E. H, 
b. now esp, in Natural History. One of the 
distinguishing features of a species or genus. 

2727-32 Chambers Cycl., Character of a Plant. See 
Genus, Characteristic, etc. 1776 Withering Bot. Arreetigem, 
(1796) 127 The most striking character is the e upright petals 
at the top. 287s Dawson Dawn of Life W. 34 Dr. Hunt 
has discussed veiy fully their chemical characters. 2878 
xgth C, Dec 1037 These attiibutes of structure, size, shape, 
and colour aie what are called its 'specific characters', 

9 . The aggregate of the distinctive features of 
any thing; essential peculiarity; nature, style; 
sort, kind, description, 

2639 Pearson Creed (1839) 37a 'The character of the day 
on which our Saviour died is undeniable. 2790 Burke 
Cnw (1844} III. 273 Your paper has much more the charac- 
ter of a piece in an adverse controversy. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (2838) 234 Natural stupidity is by no means the 
^racter of Mahomet's Book. 1855 Macaulay Hut. Eng. 
IV. 90 He now tried to give to the war the character of a 
crusade x866 Crump Banking iL 59 The amount and 
character of the deposits of English banks. 

+ 10 . The face or features as betokening moral 
qualities ; personal appearance. Obs, 

2602 Shaks. Twel. N. i. li. 51 , 1 wdll beleeue thou hast a 
minde that suites With this thy faiie and outwaini char- 


racter. 2607 — Cor. V. iv. 28, I paint him in the Character. 
2768 Sterne Sent, Jotmi. (1778) I, 68 She was a widow, 
and wore a character of distress. 

11 . The sum of the moial and mental qualities 
which distinguish an individual or a race, viewed 
as a homogeneous whole; the individuality im- 
piessed by nature and habit on man or nation ; 
mental or moral constitution. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. I. 36 The Nature, and 
Character, and Fortune of the Duke. 1660 C. Lyttelton 
Let. in Hatton Corr, (1878} 20, I heare he writt the King’s 
charraetker. 2703 Addison Italy 9 Cunning, Industrious, 
and enur'd to Hardship, .which was likewise the Chaiacter 
of the old Ligurians. 2729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 
158 There is gi eater variety of parts in what we call a 
chai-acter, than there aie features in a face. 1830 Keigrtley 
Hist. Eng. II, 74 Thorough selfishness foiTned the basis of 
Hemy's character. 2875 Manning Mission H. Ghost ii. 32 
The chaiacter is that intellectual and moral textuie into 
which all our life long we have been weaving up the inward 
life that is in us. 

12 . Moral qualities strongly developed or 
strikingly displayed; distinct or distinguished 
character ; character worth speaking of. 

2733 Pope Ep. Lady 2 Most Women have no Chaiacleis 
at all. 2737 WmsTON fosephud Wars iv xi. g 4 As the day 
came on, many men of character came over, x8x8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 660 Too void of character, to 
write anything of himself. 2839 J* Mill Liberty 108 A 
peison whose desires and impulses are his own — are the ex- 
piession of his own nature, as it has been developed and 
modified by his own culture — is said to have a character. 
One whose desires and impulses are not his own, has no 
charactei, no more than a steam-engine has a chaiacter. 
b, transf. 

2782 J. Moore Viem Soc. It. (1790) I. xlv. 300 What is usu- 
ally called Chaiacter in a face, is piobably excess in some 
of its parts. x888 W. P. Frith Anioliog. II. 213 It is an 
excellent pictuie and from its stiong character must be a 
good likeness. 

13 . The estimate formed of a person’s qualities ; 
reputation : when used without qualifying epithet 
implying ‘ favourable estimate, good repute.’ 

171a Steele Sped. No, 478 V 3 Till he be piov’d by Time, 
and established m a Character. 2786 T. jErrERSON Writ. 
(1839) I, 366 These debts must be paid, or our character 
stained with infamy. 2836 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xv. 264 
It pleased me to find that I had earned character with these 
people. 2868 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) II. vii. 60 An 
act strangely out of keeping with his character for sanctity. 

b. transf. of things. 

184s McCulloch Taxation ir. vi. (2832) 273 Shops of es- 
tablished character and respectability. 2875 Jevons Mon^ 
(2878) 40 Such an impression . . as shall establish its chaiacter 
as current money of certain value, 

f 0 . By character : by repute or repoit. In 
{great) character ; in (good) repute. Obs, 

X7S9 Saundeks in Phil. Tratu. LXXIX. 82 A medicine 
formerly in great character. 2791 Smeaton Bdystone L. 
§ 76 A nobleman scarce known to him, but by public 
chaiacter. t:x8x3 Jane Austen Persuas. (1B33) 1 . x. 294 , 1 
had known you by chaiacter long before. 

14 . A description, delineation, or detailed report 
of a person’s qualities. 

c 2645 Howell Lett. i. iii. 28, I heard her setting him 
forth one day, and giving this character of him. a 27x4 
Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 463, 1 name Sir George Saville 
last because he deserves a more copious character, x868 
E. Edwards Raleigh 1 . xx. 455 He went on to amuse 
himself by drawing the characters of the conspirators, 
tb. transf. of things. Obs. 

2632 Evelyn {fitle) A Character of England. 1703 Ad- 
dison Italy (J.) This subterraneous passage is much mended, 
since Seneca gave so bad a character of it. 1722 Perry 
Daggenh. Breach 13 Believing by the Character which he 
had given me, that tlie Work was brought near to the 
bemg finish'd. 

c. esp. A formal testimony given by an employer 
as to the qualities and habits of one that has been 
in his employ. 

2693 Col, Rec. Penn I. 399, I have had a good character 
of you. Sir. 2783 R. Cumberland in Observer No. 96 § 2 
[I] took the rascal upon his word without a character, i8m 
Lang Wand, India 220 Then came . the coachman, the 
grooms, the sweeper. For each and all of these I had to 
write characters, 2878 Lady Lytton Shells fr. Sands ofT. 
162 She got a place with a false chaiactei. 

15 . Recognized official lank; status; position 
assumed or occupied. N ow influenced by sense 1 7 • 

ci^5 Howell Lett. i. iii. 10 The Spaniard, when he 
petitions to his King, gives him no other Character but Sir. 
2647 Clarfnoon Hist, Reb, vi. (1703) II. 131 Mr, Hyde 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer; who, till that 
time.. was not under any Character in the Court, a 2714 
Burnet Own Time II. 39 He bad the appointments of an 
ambassador, but would not take the character, 2786 Burke 
A-rt. W. Heutmgs Wks. 1842 II. The East India com- 
pany, not only in their political character, as a great 
sovereign power in India, but in their commercial character. 
1852 H, Rogers Ess. I. vii. 333 He never really appeared 
but in one character, that of a philosopher. 2873 Stubbs 
Cmut. Hist. III. xviii, 189 From that day the legal recog- 
nition of his royal character begins. 

16 . A person regarded in the abslract as the 

possessor of specified qualities; a peisonage, a 
personality. • 

1749 Fielding Tom yones vii. i. Eminent characters have 
..played the fool. 2791 Hamfson Mem, Wesley IL 29 A 
magistrate, who acquits himself with ability , . is a respectaWe 
and useful character. 2834 Landor Lett. American 52 He 
[Cobbett] had moie sagacity and foresight than any other 
public character of his. time. 2867 Freeman Noiyn. Conq. 
(1876) I . ii. 53 Alfred is the most perfect character in history. 
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17, A personality in\ested with, distinctive attri- 
butes and qualities, by a novelist or dramatist ; 
also, the personality or ‘ part ’ assumed by an 
actor on the stage. 

1749 Fielding Torn youes win. i, Whatever characters 
any . . have for the jest-sake personated . are now throw n off. 
1756-82 J. Warton jEss. Pope I. ii. 57 The comic character 
ofSir Trusty. 187S JowETT/’/rtro(ed alV.sInthePhilebus 
the character of Socrates has disappeared. 18& A. W. 
Ward Dickens vii. 215 To no other author were his own 
characters ever more real, 

b. In (or mt of) chai’acterx in («* at variance 
with) the part assumed; hence in (or out of) 
harmony, appropriate, fitting. 

1743 J- Mason Self-Knmol. i. iv. (1853! 41 It is always 
Self-Ignorance that leads a man to act out of character. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scanii. m. i, That would be in character, 
I should think. 1876 Freeman Cong. II. App. 715 

The matter of the answer is clearly in character. 

18. colloq. An odd, extraordinary, or eccentric 
person. 

*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. ii. i, A very impudent fellow 
this ! hut he’s a character, and I'll humour him. 1832 G. 
Dow NFS Lett. Cont, Countries I. 473 ‘Ahi lassa', added 
with a sigh the old man, who was a bit of a character, 1839 
Ld. Brougham Statesm. Geo. Ill fed. a) 270 He was . . a 
character as it is called : By this is meant a mind cast in a 
peculiar mould. 

10 attrib. or in comh.^ as character-dratoing, 
-monger, etc. ; also character-actor (see quot.) 

1843 Macaulay D'Arblay, Ess, (1854) 710/2 His dear 
little Burney, his little character-monger, 1866 Header 
s6 May 510 In comedy and character parts, such as Justice 
Shallow. 1882 Pall Malt G, 16 Aug. 5/2 His powers of 
plot-weaving or chai^ter-drawing. 1883 Sto^ g Nov., By 
a 'character actor' is understood one who pourtrays in- 
dividualities and eccentricities, as opposed to the legitimate 
actor who. .endeavours to create the idle as limned by the 
author. 

Character (km'rmktsj). v. Also 7 carraetre, 
caracter, charracter. [f. prec. sb. By Shak- 
spere, and in i 7 tli c,, often accented cAara'cter.'] 

1. trans. To engrave, imprint ; to inscribe, write, 

xsgi Shaks. Two Gent, il vii. 4 The Table wherein all my 

thoughts Are visibljr Character’d, and engrau'd. tfi6oo — 
Sonn. cviii. What's in the braine that Inck may character 
Which hath not figur'd to thee my true spirit? 1609 Hey- 
wood Bryt. Troy v. xxviii, The hoofed Centaures. .charac- 
ter deepe halfe Moones where they tread, 1784 Cowfer 
Teuk m. 823 As if in golden pomp Were character’d on 
ev’ry statesman’s door, 'Batter’d and bankrupt fortunes 
mended here*. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aitr. Leigh 11 . 1052 
His holy ring Characteied over with the inefiable spell. 

i6oa Shaks. Haon. i. iii. 59 These few Precepts in thy 
memory See thou Character. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. II. 101 Religion charactereth itselle upon the regenerate 
soule in innocency. 1657 Divine Lover 278 Imprint, and 
caracter them in my Hart. 

2. To represent, symbolize, portray, arch. 

^ X5M Greene Selintus Frol. , You shall behold him character 
in bloud, The image of an vnplacable King, a 1640 Day 
Pari. Bees ii. (1881) 17 The Author in his Russet Bee 
Characters Hospitalilie. 1782 Paine Let. Abi£ Raynel 
(1791) 47 Several of our passions are strongly charactered by 
the animal world, a 1834 Lamb Final Mem. viii. (1S48) 272 
The contrition so queerly charactered of a contrite sinner. 

3. To describe the qualities of; to delineate, de- 
scribe; =Chabactebize zt. 3 , 

1618 Hist. Perkin Warbeck in Select, fr. Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 68 Perkin, according to the Dutch phrase, who 
chaiacter cowardly and timorous younglings in that manner. 
1627 Bargrave Serm. 8 In Sauls offence, cleerely charac- 
terd in this chapter, two points are most remarkable. 1798 
Southey in Robberds Mem, W. Taylor I. 232 You have 
well charactered him. 1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk, 1. 1. 189 
There’s our Count Characteied in a word, 
t b. with complement. Ohs. 

1^7 W. Browne Polex. ii. 27 This great Prince, which 
his [divining] art had charactered to him for the miracle of 
these times. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. i. Ixx. (1739) 187 
Otherwise it can . .be charactered as a trick. t6^ Fuller 
Pisgah I. ii, 6 Charactered to be a countrey flowing with 
milk and honey. Ibid, ii. xii. 254 The Canaanites. .hitherto 
had charactered them invincible. 1709 Strype Ann, Ref. 
I. xxi. 237 He was charactered to he a virtuous godly man. 

4. To distinguish by particular maiks, signs, or 
features ; to stamp ; =Ohabactbeize v. 4 . 

1^7 Lilly Chr. Astral, i. 26 We call that Aspect an Op- 
position, and character the Aspect thus S' *^> Fuller 
iVorthies (X840) I. xxi. 85 We have, .charactered them with 
a ‘ Rem,’ for ' Remove ’. c x8oo K. White Ckristmas-Day 
25 So has the year been character’d with woe. xSog Southey 
Modoc in Art. iii. But her son Had Nature character’d so 
legibly, That when his tongue told fair, his face bewray'd 
The lurking falsehood. 

6 . To invest with a character, impart a character 
to ; = Chaeactebize V. 5 . 

X654 [see next], x686 Goad Celesi. Bodies i. vii. 23 That 
the Days are. .Character’d in their constitution, according 
to her accesses or recesses to_ the Sun or Tropick. 18x4 
Southey Roderick xvii, A warrior's impulse character’d The 
impassion'd gfesture. X865 Bushnbll Vicar. Sacr. ii. viL 369 
The trusting of one’s self over, sinner to Saviour, to be . , 
•new charactered by Him. 

t Chara'cteral, a. Obs, rare~K [f. Chaeao- 
TEB sb. + -AL.] Character-depicting, descriptive. 

1656 Cromwell Sp, 17 Sept, That characteral name ['man 
of sin '], given him . . in the egistle to the Tbessalonians. 

Charactered (kse*r^t 3 jd),j^/. a. [f. Cra- 
BACTEB V. or sb. -h -ED.] Marked or inscribed with 
diaracters; invested with or possessedof character. 
VOL. II, 


1605 Verstegan Dee. Intell. iiL (1628) 68 The charactred 
sides lying vpward. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 80 The 
Charactered manj'ou speak of, gives God the glorie of those 
Trials of his Character. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. vi. 113 
The man who was so strongly charactered. 1862 Tindall 
Mountaineer, ii. 12 Looking at these charactered rocks. 

Characterial (kmimktla'rial), a. tare. [f. ns 
prec. -h -lAL ; after ministerial, etc.] Of or belong- 
ing to (dramatic) characters. 

1881 Halliw ell-Phillips Outlines Shaks. (1885] Bo Shake- 
spearian in its chaiacterial fidelity. Ibid. i. (1886) 104 Shake- 
speare’s . . unlimited ^ower of characterial invention. 

t Characte'nc, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. xap<WT»j- 
/WK-ds.] Of or pertaining to magical or astro- 
logical symbolism. 

1&3 Sir C. Heydon yud. Asirol, i. 3 Characteric Astro- 
logie, and other superstitions of the Chaldeans. 

t Characte'rical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to symbolic characters. 

1634 Jackson Creedvii. xui {heading). Of the literall sense 
of Scripture, not assertive, but meerely charactericall. 

2. Pertaining to magical symbols or charms. 

163s Swan Spec. M. vii. § 3 (1643) 345 The observii^ of 

these signes . .with charactericall practises. 1691 Wood 
AtA. Oxon. 1. 504 Some Protestants practice this and cha- 
racterical cures, 

3. Characteristic, distinctive. 

16. J _E. ’Zaixau Hypervritica (1722) n. §i, Many other 
Qualities characterical, ^d proper to a most worthy Man. 
17W PoRNY Heraldry iii. § 4 Divers differences, or charac- 
terical marks, whereby Bearers of the same Coat-of-Arms 
are distingui^ed each from others. 

Characterism (kDetdekteriz’m) Alsu 7 car-, 
[ad. L. characterismus, Gr. xapavriz/uG/idr a mark- 
ing with a distinctive sign.] 

+ 1. Description of <$aracter; =Chabacteb- 
IZATION 3 . Obs. 

16x4 Bp. Hau. Recoil. Treat, ayt The Characterisme of 
an Honest man. i6m B, Jonson New Inn Dram. Persons, 
The Persons of the Play, With some short characterism of 
the chief actors. X825 Blackw, Mag. XVIII. 178 Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, the anonymous author of characterism. 

•f2. Characteristic quality (or qualities collec- 
tively) ; a Chaeacteeistic. Obs. 

1647 Torshell Harmon. BMe 23 The Cbaracterismes of 
language peculiar to . . different Ages. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. 
I- lu 1. V. 60 Every single Year . . hath its proper Charac- 
terism. a 174a Bentley Freetkinking iii. (1743) 342 Pre- 
serving this Lucanism, this characterism of an author. 1871 
Brewer Eng. Studies (xflSx) 22^ Times . . when individual 
chaiacterismhadnotyet crystallized into onedulluniformity, 
3. Representation by means of signs or characters, 
symbolization. 

1850 Leitch tt.MdRePs Aue.Art%ys AxthlAc represent- 
ation . . is a representation properly so called . . and not a 
characterism like language. 

Charactexist (kse’r^t&ist). [f, Chabaotek 
sb. -t- -IST.] f a. One who employs magical sym- 
bols or charms ; cf. ChabaotebioaIi a (obs.), b. 
One who depicts traits of diaracter. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1. 504 Some Protestants, .he there- 
fore calls . . Magi-Calvinists, Cnaracterists^tc x88x Grant 
White Eng. Without ^ W.ix. 205 Mr. Du Maurier, cha- 
racterist rather than caricaturist. 

Characteristic (km rmkteri’stik), a. and sb. 
Also 7 -ick, -ique. [ad. Gr. x®/****' 7 P*'**’»*dr in 
same sense ; cf. F. caracteristique.'] 

A. adf. 

1, That serves to indicate the essential quality 
or nature of persons or things ; displaying charac- 
ter ; distinctive ; typical. Const, of. 

1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 65 The CliaTacteristick note 
between false and true Prophets. 176a Gibbon Misc. Wks 
X814 V. 249 The characteristic letter, and the termination of 
verbs. 1793 Holcroft Lavaieds Physiogn. xxi. 1 10 Fleshy 
lips, broad chin, and large eaiN, I believe to be character- 
istic of the Dutchman. x88o Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. 83 
Shells characteristic of the Triassic and Jurassic periods, 

b. Math. 

*7*7 “S* Chambers Cycl., Characteristic Triangle of a 
Curve, in the higher geometry, is a rectilinear right-angled 
triangle, whose hypothenuse makes a part of the curve, not 
sensibly different from a right line. X879 Thomson & Tait 
Nat, PhtL I. I. § 331 The function thus determined and 
employed to express the solution of the kinetic problem was 
called the Characteristic Function. 

2. Relating to or descriptive of character. 

X72S H. Gally (frV&) Theophrastus, Moral Charwters, 
with notes and a critical essay on Characteristic Writings, 

B. sb. 

1. A distinctive mark, trait, or feature; a dis- 
tinguishing or essential jjeculiarity or quality, 

1664 H, Morf Mysi. Iniq. i. a The most obvious circum- 
stantial Characteristick of the Whore of Babylon. 1677 R. 
Cary ChronoL i. ii. i. iv. 59 These numbers, .are undoubted 
Characteristiques . . serving to discriminate one Year from 
another. x76a-7i H, Walpole Vertuds Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) s6s The chapel cf Lincoln’s-inn has none of the 
characteristics of that architecture. X772 Junius Lett. 
Ixviii. 335 Superstition is certainly not the characteristic of 
tlus age. iM Doran Crt, Fools 125 It was the character- 
istic of our English kings, to be liberal to their buffoons, 
x^ Lubbock Set. Led. i. g Color, scent, and honey ate the 
three characteristics by which insects are attracted to Bowers, 
•j-b. ? A distinctive name or appellation. Obs. 
xSsx Life of Ken (1854) 653(0.^ I never use any characteristic 
in the prayers myself, nor am present when any is read. 

+ 2. A system of alphabetic characters ; = Cha- 

EAOTEE 4 b. OJis. 


CHARACTEEIZE. 

XJ69 tr. Michaelis’ Opin. Lang, [1771) Introd. 6 A charac- 
teristic of easier execution. Ibid. 77 The written language 
of the Chinese . . is rather a characteristic than a language. 

3. Math. The whole number in a logarithm. 
Characteristic of a cubic', the invariable an- 
harmonic latio of the four tangents which can be 
drawn to a plane cnbic from any one of its own 
points. 

*7*7-6* in Chambers Cycl. x8oi Hutton Course Matlu 
(1806} 1, 156 The integral part of a logarithm, usually called 
the Indev, or Characteristic. 

Characteri’stical, a. and sb. arch. [f. as 
prec. -I- -AL.] A. cMj. 

1 1. Engraved or inscribed with magical emblems, 
ifax Burton Anai. Mel. in iii. i\. ii. (1651) 631 A Charac- 
teristicall Seal stamped in the day nnd hour of Venua 

2. = Chaeacteeistic a. I. 

_ a 1628 F. Greville Wks. i. (16331 28 Who those character- 
isticall Ideas conceiues. X749 Chesterf. Lett. 1 1. ceviL 292 
He applied himself to study with his characteristical ardour. 
1826 Scott Woodst. xvii. That little characteristical touch 
ofvauiw in his narrative. 1876 W. C. Russell Is he the 
Man I. 51 In his oddness a characteristical flavour which 
a girl would relish, 

3. _ Consisting of characteristic (speeches) ; in 
which the speakers speak in character. 

176a Kames Elem. Crit. (1763) II. xvi. 156 What is truly 
I the most difficult, is a characteristical dialogue upon any 
philosophical subject. 

B. sb. = Chabactebistio sb. i. 

1660 H. More Mysi. Godl. vn. v 300 The Characteristicals 
of his Person. x68x tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., 
Characttrisiical, the notes, signs or figures belonging to a 
character. 

Cha ractexi'stically, adv. [f. prec. + -ltz,] 
1 1. In secret written character, in cipher. Obs. 
X643 Prvnne Rome's Master-p. [ed. a) 6 All the inclosed 
Letters are written Characteristically. 

2. In a characteristic manner, in a way that 
characterizes, betokens character or special quality; 
distinctively and expressively ; typically. 

X665 Spencer Prophecies 36 (T.) The title of wise men 
seems to have been anciently the peculiar addition of pro- 
phets, and used characteristically. 18x6 Keating e Trav. 
(1817) I. 150 Philosophers, have, characteristically as such, 
a saying for everything. 1847 H. Miller First. Impr. iii. 
The frankness struck me. .as characteristically Englirin 

Characteri'sticaluess. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being characteristic. 

X789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xvu. g 7 The punishment is 
said . . to be characteristic of the offence ; Characteristical- 
ness is therefore a fourth property. i8yx Spectator sa Apr. 
475 The (diaracteristicalness of handwnting^s. 

Charactevi’sticiiess. =prec. 

1822 New Monthly Mag, IV. x6s The extreme character- 
isticness of its costume. 

Ch.a'racteri^za'ble, a. [f. as next 4 -able.] 
That may be characterized. 

x8x8 Bentham Ch.~ofEuglandism 196 Under one or other 
of these names will the end of the system . . be found cha- 
racterizable. 

Characterization (kse-rKkteroiz^i-jsn). [f. 

next ; see -atioh.] The action or result of cha- 
racterizing. 

’}■ 1. The marking out of the precise form of any- 
thing ; the form, mould, or stamp thus impressed. 

1570 Dee Math Pref. 33 The Symmetrie . . Characteriza- 
tion. . of aiw parcell of the sayd body. 1667 Boyle Orig. 
Formes ^ Quid. , Characterization or Stamp of Matter. 

2. Distinction by means of peculiar features or 
characteristics. 

1879 De Quatrefages Human Spec, 107 It is the law of 
permanent characterisation which alone permits Darwin to 
eimlain the filiation of groups. 

3 . Description of characteristics or essential fea- 
tures ; portrayal in words. 

1814 Monthly^ Rev, LXXIV. 36s An impartial and a 
morally meritorious characterization are in some cases in- 
consistent. X876 M. Arnold Lit, k Dogma 98 John the 
Baptist's characterisation of the Messiah. x8S^ Clodd 
Myths 4 - Dr. i, ix. 137 Emeison's happy characterisation of 
language as fossil poetry and fossil history. 

4. Creation of fictitious characters. 

x866 Felton Anc. 4- Mod, Gr. 1 , xii. 508 A force of cha- 
racterization, worthy of the genius of Shakespeare. X870 
Ailienarum si May 681 Touchstone and Audrey. -showing 
capital characterizations, dashingly and spiritedly painted. 
X882 A. W. Ward Dickens vii. aia That Mghest part of the 
novelist’s art, which we call characterisation. 

Characterize (kse’rSkteraiz), v. Also 7 oar-, 
[ad. med.L. characterizdre, ad. Gr, xapa/tT^plCetF to 
designate by a characteristic mark, f. x“P“*t’7P 
Chabactee ; cf. F. carcLctiriserI\ 

+ 1. irons. To engrave, imprint, impress; to 
inscribe, write ; to define in form or outline ; also 
; =CHABAflrEB w, I. Obs. 

1591 [see vii, si. below]. XS98 J. DicKENSON tJr^we in 
Cone. (xBtS) 150 Waue-tossing windes characteriziiu feare 
On marble furrowes of the tbreatfull deepe. x6ii Cokyat 
Crudities 405 With the effigies of a male lambe character- 
ized vpon her belly. X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. ii. 60 
Sentiments characterized and engraven in the Soul. i8xx 
Pinkerton Petrol II. 513 A tusk of a young elephant, half 
petrified, hut perfectly characterized. 

+ 2. To represent, portray, figure ; =* Chabaotbb 

». 3. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1x630) 288 Desolation pre- 
signed uq to Greece - .qumerally characterized in that woid. 
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1669 Gau Crt. Gtniiles i. iii. vi. 73 Janus was caractcrised, 
bifrons. 1710 Siiaftesb. Charac, vi. ii. (1737) 

Silence shou’d be distinctly characteriz’d in Hercules. 

3 . To describe or delineate the character or 
peculiar qualities of ta person or thing). 

1633 T, Adams Exi. 2 Peier i. 10 Let me now characterize 
to you the man, in whose heart there is this assurance. 1761 
Stehne tv. Shaitdy (1802) IV. xxii_. 58 , 1 have no thoughts 
, .of characterizing the militating spirits of my country. 1848 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. n. i. vii. 87 note, I do not choose to 
use the expressions which alone could characterize it. 

"b. with compL, now introduced by as. 
ifatf 'W. ScLATBB Expos. TIuss. (i62g) 2g6 This is . . a 
blessed vertue : characterizing vs Gods children. 1^10 
Hbabne Collect. (18S6) II. 360 They are . . charactenz’d 
to be Scholars, Men of Piety. 2729 Bdtlek Serm. Wks. 
187^ II. Si Here is a good man expressly characterized, as 
distinct from a dishonest . .man. 1856 Kanb A ret. Expl. n 
vi. 56 Might rather be characterized as ' ravening wolves’. 

4 . To mark or distinguish as a character does ; 
to be a characteristic of. 

1744 Berkelev .SVnr 1 191 What is it that characterizeth 
or differenexth the sulphurs themselves? 1798 Fersur 
Ilbtsir. Sterne iv. 130 Every disease is characterized by a 
peculiar expresrion of the countenance. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth I. 24 That excellent taste which characterises her 
writings 1876 Greek Short Hist, vi. § 4 (1882) 298 The 
semi-serious infidelity which characterized the group of 
scholars round Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

5 . To impart character to ; also ahsol. 

iSc» Qvy^Lect. Art iL (1848) 285 To leave out all that 
dignifies.. all that characterises. 1830 LEtrcH tr. MiillePs 
Anc. Art § 401. 334 In rite forms of the Winds, .ancient art 
displays . . its capacity for characterizing with delicacy and 
precision. 

Hence Clia’raatori:zed///.a., Cha‘ra«teri:ziiig 
odl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1710 Sraftesb. Charac. {173a) 1 . 196 Their Mimes or cha- 
racteriz’d Discourses were as much relish’d as their most 
regular Poems. i£Mx Flobio Sec. Fruiesy,-^ Ded. a With 
new caracterisings bepasting al the posts in London, z&ffi 
S. Boltok Arraignm. Epr, 353 All discriminating charac- 
terizing names . . are nothing else hut badges of faction. 1702 
S. Fakker tr. Tulles de Finibus 54 These Illustrations and 
Characterizings of the Forms and Essences of Things are 
call’d Definitions. 1830 Leitch tr. Mitller's Anc. Art §13 
note. Exaggerated characteriring is caricature. 1870 Godl- 
BURK Cathedral Syst. L 14 The great characteriring idea. 
CliaKacteinaev (kse’r^kteraiizai). [f. asprec. 
Onewhochuacterizes; one who describes 
or delineates character. 

1732 Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 20 The most ingenious Cha- 
racterizer of our times. z8ei Monthly Mag, Xll. 422 As a 
characterizer he is inferior to our Butler. 

Cha'racterless, a. [f. Chabacteb sb. + 
-lEss.] Without a character, in various senses ; 
es^. a. without distinctive feature; 1). without 
distinctive qualities of mind, without individuality j 
e. without (any testimony to) personal character. 

1606 Sbaks. tv. ^ Cr. lit ii. 193 Mightie States character- 
lesseate gratedTo dustie nothing. 1830 Coleridge Tahle-t. 
12 May, Shal^eare’s poetry is characterless, .it does not re- 
flect theindividualShak^eare. Z864F. W. ’Robibsov M attie 
11 . 78 Who went away characterless in a world ever ready 
to believe the worst. 1885 M. Fattison hfem. i. 49 Surely 
no boy ever reacdied eighteen so. .characterless as I was ! 
Hence Cha'zacterlessneiss. 

1833 Coleridge Table-t, 16 Feb.> Re-introducing the 
characterlessness of the Greek tragedy with a chorus. 1884 
Seeley in Contertp. Rest. Nov. 6^3 A sort of cosmopolitan 
characterlessness marked the nation. 

Chairaote^fraTely-tryCkse’r^kteri; inShak- 
spere kane’kten). [collective noun. f. Chabaoteb 
sb. ; see -ebt, and cf. Gr. 

1 . Expression of thought by symbols or charac- 
ters ; the characters or symbols collectively. 

11598 Shaks. Merry W. \. 'r.jj Fairies vse Flowres for 
their characterie. i6ox — yttL Cf.ii.i. 308 , 1 will construe to 
thee. All the Cbamictery of my sad hrowes. x8x8 Keats 
Ettdytn. in. 767 Nor mark'd with any sign or charactery. 
axSzs — Sonn. ' fFheft I hose fears’. High pijed books, in 
charaetty. Hold like rich ^garners the full ripen’d grain. 
1872 Browkihq Fifint cxxiii. 6^ Far better. .Through rude 
charactery, than . . That lettering of your scribes ! 1879 
Trench Poems ga All o'er-writ ydth charactery stiange. 

+ b. Spec. Shorthand ; cf. Chabacteb sb. 3 b. 
1588 T. Bright {fitli) Characterie, an Arte of Short, 
Swifte, and Secrete Writing, 

+ 2 . Delineation of character. Obs. 
x8z4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 221 Drawing out the true 
lineaments of every vertue and vice . . which Art they sig- 
nificantly tearmed Charactery. 

Characture, obs. form of Chabacteb sb. 
Charade (Jara’d). Also S oharrade. [a. E. 
charade (iSth c.), of doubtful origin. Littrd 
(Suppl.) derives ftom Pr. charrada long talk or 
chatter, f. charrb, to chatter, babble, Norm.-Fr. 
charer (Scheler); Skeat compares Sp. charrada 
speech or action of a clown, a dance, a showy 
thing made without taste, f. charro churl, peasant] 
A kind of riddle, in which each syllable of the 
word to be guessed, and sometimes the word itself 
also, is enigmatically described, or (more recently) 
dramatically represented [acted charade). Extended 
also to similar sportive trials of skill, as dumb 
charades, numbered charades, etc. Also attrib. 

X776 Mrs. Boscawen in Mrs. Delomy’s Lett. Ser. ii. II. 
238 Pray send me some charrades .. but 1 shall not guess 
them as you do. 1777 Sheridan Sch, Scand, i. i, 1 back 


him at a rebus or a charade against the best rhymer in the 
kingdom. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair (1878) II. xvi. 173 
The performers disappeared to get ready for the .second 
charade-tableau. Ibid. IL (1853} 42S The amiable amuse- 
ment of acting charades bad come among us from France. 
X878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 87 The universe, I hold, is 
no charade. No acted pun, unriddled by a word. 

Charat, ohs. form of Cabat. 

Charboele, -onele, -okel, -ude, -ugle, 
-ukkil, obs. ff. Cabbhkcle. 

II ChavllOXL (Jarhflh). [Fr. charbon charcoal, 
carbon ; also in sense 2 below.] 

1 . A small black spot or mark remaining in the 
cavity of the comer tooth of a horse after the large 
spot or mark has become obliterated. ? Obs. 

»33 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

2 . Mahgnant pustule; =Anthbax 2. 

[ 1834 J, M. Good Study of Med. (ed. 4) IL 554 Among 
the Veterina^ Surgeons of France [Melanosis] has obtained 
the name of Charbon or maladie charbonneuse.] 1869 E. 
A. Parkes Preut. Hygiene (ed, 3)^3- .*884 E. R. ^rker 
in Lasu Times L'S.aVII. 310/2 The disease of which the 
calves died was anthrax or ch^bon. 

Chareed, obs. f. Charked ; see Chabk v. 
t Charclie, sb. Obs. [a. OF. charche Ro- 
manic type cai ca : see Cask and Chabqe.] Charge. 

1426 Audelay Poems 43 Thai. .That have the charche of 
30ure soule in here kepyng. 1S34 Hen. VI I J, Liber Regis 
(1786) p. V, Suche as shall have charche. .to survey the same. 

+ Chia£Ch(e, ». Obs. rare. [a. OF. charchier 
dial. var. of karkier to Cabe, and in its origin a 
doublet of chargier to Chabgb.] = Chabge z». 

1399 Langl, Rich. Redeks m. 230 And ich man y-charchid 
to schoppe at his croune. 

Cliaxcher, variant of ICebcheb, kerchief. 

*573 G.HARVEYLrW«'-M.(i884)i2, 1..wariiigacharcher, 
feeling mi bed sumwhat could. 

Ckaarooal (tja'jk^nl), sb. Forms; 4-}^ char- 
cole, 5 chazoolle, charkole, 6 chark(e cole, 
(ooUe, coole), cherke cole, chareoole, 7 char- 
coil, chaxcoale, charecoale, char-cole, ohar- 
coale, charr-code, 7-8 char-coal, 7- charcoal. 
[The first element is of uncertain origin ; from the 
earliest instances it appears to be char; charke, 
cherke, found from beg. of i6th c., being app. due 
to erroneous analysis of the spoken word, and 
having no independent origin or meaning, though 
afterwards (in 17th a) used as an independent 
word. A current suggestion is that char- is an 
application of Chabb v. or sb.\ as if ium-coal, i. e. 
wood turned or converted into coal ; but for this 
no actual evidence has been found. 

The name ‘coal ’itself originally meant ‘charcoal’ (collier 
being a ‘ charcoal-burner |), and no satisfactory explanation 
appears of the introduction of the name charcoal in the 
same sense, esp. as there is no contemporary reference to 
‘earth-coal’, ‘stone-coal', ‘pit-coal’, or ‘sea-coal’ (as 
mineral coal was, for various reasons, called). See Coal.] 
1 . The black porous pulverizable substance, con- 
sisting (when pure) wholly of carbon, obtained as 
the solid residue in the imperfect combustion of 
wood, hones, and other vegetable or animal matter. 
Hence specified as wood charcoal, vegetable char- 
coal, animal charcoal, JHt charcoal, coke [obs^. 

<7x340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt, 873 A cheyer by-foie be chemnd, 
)ier diarcole brenned. 2x420 Antnrs of Arth. xxxv, A 
schimnay of cbarcole, to diaufen the knyjte. c 1440 Prmnp. 
Parv. 60 Charcole [PT'KitfM charkole], carbo. 1470-x Metn. 
Ripon (Surtees) III. 216 Ij skeppis caibonum vocatorum 
charcole. X5X4 Acc, Clmrchw, Si. Dunstaiis Canterl. in 
ArcJueoL Caatiana XVII. 79 Item for ij quarters of chare- 
cole. 1562 Act <3 Elis, c. 4 1 6 Working . . of any . . Stone, 
Sea cole, stone cole, Moore cole or cherke cole. 1624 Caft. 
Smith Virginia iii. x. 83 Victuall, and some Char-coale for 
a fire. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 773 Sea-coal last longer than 
Char-coal ; and Char-coal of Roots, being coaled into great 
pieces, last longer than ordinary Char-coal. X636 H. 
More Entkns. Tri. 26 The fumes of Charcoale, that has 
oflen made men fall down dead. 166a Stillikgfl. Orig. 
Sacr. II. vii. §3 A picture ^awn in Charcoale. 1770 
Phil, Trans, LX. 2x4 The inside of all pieces of pit char- 
coal is full of cavities. 1838 T, Thomson Che?n. Org. 
Bodies 733 Animal charcoal is a much more powerful dis- 
colourii^ principle than vegetable charcoal. 1884 Loncf. 
Wayside Inn 119 A figure in shovel hat Drawn in charcori 
on me wall. 1803 Jcvons Coal Quest, (ed. a) 299 Until the 
middle of the last century, however, iron was always made 
with charcoal, and a woody country was necessarily its seat. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 764 Animal charcoal especially . . 
has been much employed in the construction of filters. 

fb. =Cabboh-. Obs. 

iBoo tr. Lagrangds Chem, I. 57 Charcoal, the base of 
animal and vegetable matters, is widely diffused, 

fc. ? =Cabbonate. 

1790 Priestley in Phil Tra7ts. LXXX. 107, 1 heated 
charcoal of copper in 41 ounce measures of dephlogisticated 
air. 

1 2 . collect.pl, in sense of i. Obs, 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. n. xxi. 133 Thre thousand 
SBckes of charcolys made of wilowe tree. 1493 Festivall 
(W. de W. 1315) 23 A man that made charke coles in a 
wood. 1537 Ludlow ChureJm. Acc. (Camden) 76 Item, for 
charke codes. 1598 Manwood Laiues Forest xxv. L (1613) 
253/2 CharecoalesofBrouse wood, x6io H olland 
Brit, (1637) 302 Croidon.. is very well known, .for char-coles 
which the townsmen make good chaffers of. 17x9 D’Urfey 
Pills (187a) HI. ixi Ihose glowing Char-coals. 

3 . A charcoal pencil or crayon for drawing. 


x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 144/2 Chatcoals are Sallow 
Wood, or Withy Burnt and split into the form of Pencils, 
and sharpened to a Point. 

4 . Short for Charcoal drawing. 

i884. American y 111 . 59 A few good charcoals, but this 
last branch, .seems to be sadly neglected by our own artists. 

5 . pi. ‘ The name by whi< 5 i the best tin plates 
are known ; these are always made by charcoal 
fires’ (Ure Diet. Arts I. 767). 

6. attrib. and Comb., as charcoal-basket, -dust, 
-fire, -man, -merchant, -poultice, -po%ader\ chaz- 
coal-black, a pigment obtained from charcoal; 
chLaircoal-bum.er, one whose occupation it is to 
make charcoal by burning wood, etc. ; so char- 
coal - burning ; f charcoal-collier = charcoal- 
burner ; charcoal-rilter, a filter in which charcoal 
is used to absorb impurities ; charcoal-furnace, 
a furnace in which charcoal is made by dry distil- 
lation of wood ; charcoal-iron, iron containing a 
certain percentage of carbon ; chBrcoal-OYeii= 
charcoal -furnace ; charcoal -point [Electr^ = 
carbon-point ; see Cabbon 2, 3 c. 

<11638 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 15 The Green sick- 
ness of the Mind . . A kind of ‘‘Charcoal Appetite. 1622 
Peacham CompL Gent. xiii. (1634) 132 Shaddow it with 
*Char-coale blacke. X841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. I. 
237 A few ‘'charcoal-burners among the brakes. 1863 
Watts Diet. Chem.l, 739 If the supply of air is limiteii, 
only the more volatile ingredients [of wood] bum away, 
and the greater part of the carbon remains behind. This 
is the principle of the process of ‘‘charcoal-burning. 1636 
Altkorp MS. in Simplanson Washingtons Intiod. 78 To 
the “charcoal colliers uppon my lordes guift towardes 
the buying of their sackes 00 03 06. iS<x> tr. Lagrange's 
Chem. I. loi Add to it as much very dry “diarcoal-dust. 
i68x Chctham AnglePs Vade-rn. xxxix. § 2 (1689) 254 A 
clear ’'Charcoal or Wood-coal Fire. i8ox N. Coxn Tour 
Monmonth. 1 . 3 Tintern Ablw, “charcoal furnace, forjges, and 
wire-works. 1858 Greener Gutmery 166 “Charcoal iron has 
. , been the only stub twist barrels they . . have ever been 
served with. i86x Lcmd. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 The charcoal iron 
of Newland and Backbarrow, near U 1 version . . unrivalled 
in quality. 1870 Daify Hews 14 Apr., The rope is of char- 
coal iron, and two inches in circumference. 1875 Ure Diet. 
Arts 111 . 89s With an admixture of charcoal pig-iron. 
1697 tr. Ctess D'Aunofs Trav, (1706) 243 A bundled 
“Charcoal-men . . provide the Wood, whitdi is to burn those 
that are condemned to the Fire. 1830 Scorr Ivanhoe 
Introd., The.. romance of Rauf Colziar, in which Charle- 
magne is introduced as the unknown guest of a charcoal- 
man. X781 Gibbon DecL >$■ .F. II. 30 His Father . . exercised 
the trade of a “charcoal-merchant. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's 
Cycl, Med. XVII. 463 In the immediate vicinity of “char- 
coal-ovens. _ c 1863 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 136/1 If Ike 
“charcoal-points are too close together. 1876 Bartholow 
Mat. Med. (1879) ^33 A “charcoal-poultice differs from an 
ordinary poultice in having powdered charcoal incorpo- 
rated with the mass. x88x Syd. Sac, Lex,, Caiaplasma 
carbonis. .The charcoal poultice. For correcting the foetor 
..of ill-conditioned ulcers. 1833 J, F. Johnston Chem. 
Com. Life I, 81 “Charcoal powder darkens.. the flowers 
of the d^lia. 

Charcoal, v. trans, [f- prec. sb.] 

1 . To mark, write, or blacken, with charcoal. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1867) 387 Half a lame 

couplet charcoaled on the wall, i860 All Y. Round'Sci. 
47. 493 Brows, .charcoaled with some black pigment, 1863 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 178, 

2 . To suffocate with the fumes of charcoal. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxxvii. Because she wouldn't 
shut herself up in an air-tight three-pair-of-stairs and char- 
coal herself to death, x866 Land. Rev. 16 June 663 The 
novelist.. drowned one character, .shot another, charcoaled 
a third, and in some maimer got rid of the entire lot. 

ChaTcoaler. rare. [f. as prec. + -eb 1.] A 
charcoal-burner or -seller. 
x88x P. T. Palgrave Vis. Eng. 44 'The charcoaler's wain. 
Cha’rcoaly, a. humorous, [f. CHABaoAL + 
-T 1.] Like charcoal ; characterized by charcoal. 

1848 B, D. Walsh Aristoph. Acharn, ii. ii, My charcoally 
friend. 

tdiard^, charde. Obs. An intermediate 
form between Card and Chart, in the sense of 
‘ card, map, chart ’. 

XS70-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (1826) Introd. 12 A 
Charde of the seaven sundry Kingdoms into the which this 
Realme was sometime divided. 1S7X Digges Paritom. iii. 
X. R iii. Now ye must set the three diameters . . vpon some 
charde, paper, or other playn. 1377-87 Harrison in Holin- 
shed I. ii. 2 Dividing the latest ana best chards each way 
into two equall parts. 1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. (1669) 
283/1 A Pilot without his Chard. i6xi Sfbed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
IX. xxiv. (1632) xxi-] ‘Throgmorton had plotted a chard of 
the Hauens and Harbours of England. 

Chard ^ (tjaid). [var. of Cabd j ^.3 (Cf. F. 
chardon thistle.)] = Cabd sb.^ Hence chard-beet. 

1638 Evelyn Fr, Card. (1673) 160 To procure the chard 
of articboks. 1664 — Kal. Mori. (1729) 19s Transplant the 
Beet-chard whichyou sowed in August, to have most ample 
Chards. 1693 — De la Quini. CompL Gard, II. 142 Chard- 
Beets. .that in the middle have a large white, and thjek 
downy Cotton-like Main shoot, and that downy Cotton-like 
shoot is the true Chard used in Pottages. 1832 Veg, Subd. 
Food 232 The footstalks and midribs of the leaves [of white 
beet] . . are stewed and eaten under the name of Swiss 
chard. x866 Treas, Bot. i. 372 "rhe Chard of Artichokes, 
or the tender central leaf-stalk blanched. 

Chordecoynes, -qtiyiice : see Chaee sh.^ 
diardon, -doon, obs. ff. Cabdoon. 

Chare, char (tjeaj, tjai), Forms : i oierr, 
oirr, oerr, oyrr, 2-4 oberre, 3 chflerre, oliearre, 
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3-4 chere, 4-5 eharre, 6-7 chair, (7 chaer, 
chewre, charr), 5- chare, 3- char; see also 
the variant Chubb. [OE. c^rr, ci^rr, cyrr^ masc. 
i- stem 0 . Teut. type *kam-z or *karzi-z : cf. 
Chake 

lOften identified with OHG- fAiV, MHG, Mr, Ger. kehr, 
MDu. Mr, Du. keer, masct ; besides which there is OHG. 
chera, MHG. Mre, Ger. kehre, MDu. and MLG. kSre, 
LG. ker str. fetn. ; but these represent OTeut. types 
'kairi-z -oz or kaizi-z, oz, and *'ka/ni or *kaiz&, the vowel 
of which has no connexion with that of the 0 £. word. No 
forms cognate to either are known outside Teutonic.) 

In modem English the ordinary form of the word from the 
13th c. onwards was char : but sense 5 is now usually 
chare ; char, chore, che7vre, are dialectal ; chere also in U.S. 
On the other hand the compound, which in the 17th and 
iSth c. was so commonly charewouta/i, chairwontaK, is now 
Charwoman.] 

I. Obsolete senses : usually cher, char. 

1 . The return or coming round again of a time ; 
hence tom, occasion, time. Ohs. 

(The literal sense 2 is not cited in OE.) 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 32 lEt sumum cyrre \Lindisf. 
hwile gicerred] gewend andtiyme jiine gebrodru, cxooo 
./Elfric Gen. xxxviii. 18 .Stbam cyrre heo wearS mid cilde. 
c xooo Sax. Leechd. I. 214 .Srest )>ry . .aetj^am feor)>an cyrre 
nigon. CIM5 Lay. 6844 Makedenhine )>ridde chaerre lung. 
CIZ30 Mali Aleid. 23 At an chere. cxgao Sir Beues 3461 
Allas ! that ilche cherre Hii wentefro hire altoferre. 

+ 2 . A turning or movement back, return, retreat ; 
fig. (in after-char, agam-char) repentance. Obs. 

CIZ20 Bestiary 643 Danne he makeS oer-to char, a 1300 
Cursor M. 21922 Qua-sum be-for will noght be-warr, He 
s^ find J>an naui efler-char. eigoo in Wright Lyric P. 
xiv. 4d,_To late cometh the 3_eyn-char. C14SO Lonelich 
GraatUi. 617 So sore to-gederis they mette. .mere was non 
geyn char. 

f b. On char \ on the turn, in the act of shutting ; 
Ajab. 

iSoo-ao Dunbar Boiie is a hattell, ^c. ii The auld kene 
tegir, with his teeth on char, a 13x0 Douglas K. Hart 
xlvi,_The dure on chare it .stude. 1313 yEneis iii. vi. 177 
Quhill percace The pipand wynd blaw up the dur on char, 
f 3. A turn or movement generally. Obs. 
c 1325 Body ^ Soul 157 (Matz.) Bote as tou here me aboute, 
ne nuxt I do the leste char, c 1340 Cursor M. 5172 (Tiin.) 
[Abraham] drowse his swerde priuely Pat ^echilde were nat 
war Ar he had done pat char. 

■pA A turn or stroke of work ; an action, deed; 
a piece of work or business. Obs. 

6897 K. .ffiLFRED Gregor/s Past. iv. 36 Menn pe bffi 
abisgod. .mid oSrum cierrum [v. r. cirmm]. c xxyS Lamb. 
Horn. 137 Sulche monne pe him deS , . wiken and cherres. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron, IVace (Rolls) 8801 Sleyght & con- 
nyng dop many a chare, c 1450 Bk. Curtasyegb in Babecs 
Sk. (t868j 302 While pou holdes mete in mouthe, be war 
To drynke, pat is vnhonest char. 1370 [see Chare w.i 4]. 
x6oa Warner j4lb. Bug. xii. Ixxiv. (lOia) 306 This Chaer 
thus chaerd . . retumes he backe. cx6za Fletcher Love's 
Cure ui. ii, Here's two chewres chewr'd. 1680 Nexus fr. 
Country in Roxb. Ball. (1881) IV. 201 How pure a Charr 
had it been then, they not one, to ten times Ten. 

II . Extant sense : now usually chare. 

5 . esp. An occasional turn of work, an odd job, 
esp. of household work ; hence in pi. the household 
work of a domestic servant. (The regular phrase 
in U.S., where the word has the form Chobb, q.v.). 

cxgas Pol. Songs 341 Unnethe wolde eny don a char. 
c 1410 Love Bonavetit. Mirr. xiii. 32 (Gibbs MS.) Makyng 
pe beddes and suche oper chares. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 
IV. XV, 73 The Maid that Milkes, And doe's the meanest 
chares. x6o8-ix Bp. Hall Medit. 4- Vows in. (1614) 74 
Many weare Gods cloth, .that never did good chare in his 
service. 1679 Hist, yetzer 2 Cleft out Wood, carryed 
Stones, and did other odd Chairs. 1832-4 De Quincey 
Csesars Wks. IX. 60 The peasant who does the humblest 
chares. x866 Daily Tel. 30 Jan. 3/2 The mother will be 
grey, and ' past chares '. x88x Miss Bradoon Asph. III. 
321 Not less monotonous than the humblest chars. x88i 
HraLEY Sc. ^ Cult. ii. 34 Mere handicrafts and chares. 

6. Comb., in sense 5, as chare-work ; also char- 
folk, -parson on analogy of CHABWoiiAif, q.v. 

1662 Fuller Worthies II. 116 Who, instead of their 
own servants, use *Chair-folk in their houses. x88i Goldw. 
Smith Cmoper ii. 24 A *char- parson . . who walked sixteen 
mles every Sunday to serve two churches. 16x3 Heywood 
^azen. Age ii. ii. Wks. 1874 ® 4 ® Woman.. spinnes. 

Cards, and doth *chare-worke, 

Chare (tjeoj), sb.^ Forms 3 chibera, 4 obere, 
5- cbore ; also 6 ebayer, 8 obair. - [? The same 
as Chabb turning ; cf. Sc. wynd.] 

Local name for a narrow lane, alley, or wynd, in 
Newcastle and some neighbouring towns ; also for 
some country lanes and field trails, e. g. the three 
which converge at Chare ends, by the landing- 
place on Holy Island. 

• Carta WilUde Glanavilla in Surtees Durham 
(Gateshead) Poters-chihera, a X400 /bid. Waldeschere. 
1430 iMuest on. death o/R. Thornton, ibid,, Pylot-chare, 
1^ Wills 4- Itvu. N. C. (183s) I. 263 In the lowe seller, in 
Lnapmane chayer. X707 Lond. Gaz, No. 4293/3 A Large 
Dwelling-House in the Broad Chair in Newcastle upon 
lyne . . will be sold. 1772 Pennant Tour Scotl, (1790) 
HI. 305 The lower streets and chares or alWs are extremely 
Smiles Engineers HI. 411 'The queer chares 
and closes, the wynds and lanes of Newcastle. ' 
CharCi Sb.3, chariot, car : see Chab sb.^ 

+ Chare, Obs. [a. OF. char (mod.F. chair) 
!—L. cam-em flesh.] 

1 . Flesh, meat. (Only in French names of dishes.) 


c 1430 Courses of a Meal in Q. Eliz, Acad. 92 Graunte 
chare. X461-83 Liber Niger Edw. IV, in Hoiiseh. Ord. 
(1790J 30 i'or his yoman ..he taketh dayly, one payne, one 
messe gros chare [eisexu/tere * gret flessh ’, 'great meat ’]. 
2 . ‘ Flesh ’ or pulp of fruit, as in the following : 
’p Cbaxe de quince. Obs. Also 5 cbardecoyues, 
-OLweyns, ebarequynses, 6 cbordequynoe. [F. 
*chair de coings (OF. cooins) pulp of quinces : see 
Qdiitce.] a preserve made of the pulp of quinces. 

c 1440 Douce MS. 53 foL 28 b. In manerasmen seth chare 
de quincys. CX440 Aue. Cookery in Housch. Ord. (1790) 
455 A halfe pounde of chardecoynes. 1452 Marc. Paston 
Lett. 1S2 1 . 245 , 1 pray yow that ye wol send me a booke 
wyth chardeqweyns that I may have of in the monynggs, 
for the eyeres he nat holsom in this town. 14^ Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 95 Emptypottesofgrenegynger, bagges, hookes 
ofehar^uynses, boxes ofcomfettes. /bid. 103 Charequynses, 
lolb. the boke, vs. — zl, lor. X3X3 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 
(x86S) 266 Loke ye haue in all seasons butter, chese, apples, 
peres, nottes., compost, grene gynger and chardequynce. 
f Cbaxe de waxdou. Obs. A preserve made of 
the pulp of Warden pears. 

<21422 Dinner to Hen. V, in Q. Eliz. Acad. 91. C1423 
15/A c. Cookery Bk. (HarL MS. 2791 § 34 Chardewardon. — 
Take Pere Wardonys, sethe hem in Wyne or in fayre Water. 

Chare, sb. 3 , obs. f. Chab sb .3 a fish, 
t Chare, t/. Obs. [App. shortened from Chaby: 
? influenced by Chebe, F. cher dear.] 

1 . = Chaby ; careful. 

_ 1384 Brief Exam., As the prudent and chare ouerseers 
iudge. 1363 Golding Ovids Afct. xtv. (1593) 336 My for- 
rest Ide, of which I am most chare. 1387 Fleming Coufn. 
Holinshed III. 1339/1 Chare defense ofl^thful league. 

2 . Dear. Cf. Chaby 3, Chebe. 

X583 Golding Calvin on Deut. xxiiL 134 He sheweth howe 
deare and chare our soulehealth is vnto him. 

Chare, char (tjea:^ tjar), v. Forms: i cier- 
ran, cerran, eyrran, 2 cberre, 2-4 cber, 3 
cburxe, cbeaxre, 3-4 cbere, 4 cbaxre, 4-6 ebarr, 
7 (chaer, ebewxe), 3- chare, 4- char. [OE. 
cfrran (Vesp. Ps.) W. S. cip'ran, eyrran OTeut. 
type *karrjan or *karzjan, f. *karri- *karzi, OE. 
c^rre, Chabe sV^. Senses 4 and 5 are perhaps 
newly formed on the sb. 

(Often identified with OHG. cMran, chirran{\ — cMrjarii 
MHG. kiren, Ger. kthren, OLG. kirjan {ktrin), MDu. 
Mren, Du. keeren, OFris. Aim, with the same signification. 
But uiese represent an OTenL *kairjan or *kaizjau, the 
vocalism of which is entirely different. Cf. Chare jA.I) 

The modern form is generally chare, though char is not 
uncommon ; chore and chexure are dial.] 

+ 1 . trans. To turn; esp. to turn aside or away 
(also with iy); to lead aside; to drive away. Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. cxiu.[ivl 8 He..clifu cyrretS on ewieu 
swylce waeteres wellan. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott, Horn. 215 
And cher me from sunne. <1x325 Meir. Hoiru (1862) 52 
Satenas our wai will chatre, c 13^ Gaxu. ^ Gr. Knt. 850 
pe lorde hym charred to a diamore. a X4ix> Cav. Myst. 
(1841) 323 And chare awey the crowe. x^oi Douglas Pal, 
Hon. I. xix. And stand on rowme quhair better folk bene 
charrit. 1^13 — Mneis n. v. (iv) 43 As ane bull . . chanis by 
the aix with his nek wyght. 1^4 Ray N, C. Wds. so 
Chare, to stop : as char the Cow, i.e. Stop or turn her. 
So 1721 in Bailey. 

fb. Inverted constr. (=‘ to turn the rain from 
her’.) Obs. rare. 

<xi3oo Prose Leg. in Anglia Vlll. 142 She hadde no 
dopes to chare hir fro pe rzyae. 

+ 2 . refi. in sense of next. Obs. 

c 1000 Caidnioris Satan 698 (Gr.) Cer 9 e on bsding. c 1205 
Lay. 21266 pis ismh Childric, & gon him to charren. [c 1400 
Destr. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym not litle, 
Braid out of hatell, bound vp bis wounde.] 

1 3. ildr. To turn ; esp. to turn away or asid^ 
depart; to turn back, return, Obs. Cf. Agaih- 
chabe in Again- 2 . 

cxooo Ags. Ps, Ixix. [Ixx.] 3 Hi on hinderlincg .. cyrraS. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 79 Hwan ic a^eti cherre. c 1203 Lay. 
2946s And charde a3em sone eft into Rome, a 1225 yuliana 
33 Te preo children pe chearre nalden from pe lahen, a 1230 
Prov, Alfred 85 in 0. E. Misc. 106 Eueruyehes monnes 
dom to his owere dure chuirep. c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 2390 Or 
ic of werlde chare. yx373 ? Barbour .S'/. Theoderaxzx Scho 
. . as scho mycht, did tume & chare. 

t b. To turn from one bodily state, belief, etc., 
to another. Ohs. 

a X225 Leg. Kath, 2260 Chear ananriht, pst te o 9 re chear- 
renburhpe. c 1330 R. Brunne CAr»«. »^<wre (Rolls) 15730 
pe Qeuere agu fuT sore hym hatte ; But sone he chared 
[Wace Dont cil retorne\ Sc. wel swatte. 

4 . trans. To do, accomplish (a turn of work). 
arch, or Obs. 

1370 Marriage Wit ^ Sc. iv. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 375 
This char is char'd well. x6oz [see Char sb.^ 4], xSxz 
Fletcher Txeo Noble K. iii. iL 21 All’s chared when he is 
gone, c x6z2 — Loz'e's Cure in. ii, Here's two chewres 
chewr’d. x8x6 Scott Bl, Dwarf yn, How now, ruffian, is 
thy job chared? 

6. intr. To do odd turns or jobs, esp. of house- 
work ; to work in this way by the day, without 
continuous employment ; hence trans. tpolloq.) to 
do the cleaning work of (a house). Hence 
Cba'xing 'ohl, sb. 

1732 Ace. Workhouses (ed. a) os If any person shall go a 
begging, or charing, .they shall be sent to Bridewell. 1810 
Coleridge Friend (1883) 230 Him, herself, and two little 
children, she had to maintain by washing and charing 
(w/«, I am ignorant whether there be any classical authority 
for this word, but I know no other word that expresses oc- 


casional day labour in the houses of others). i8a6 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. iii. (1863J 328 The identical lady of the 
mop, who occasionally chared at the house. 1837 Sickens 
Pickw. (1847) 273/1 ' Betsy Martin . . goes out cnaring and 
washing, by the day’. 1864 H, Kingsley in Macm. Mag. 
Dec. 144 Look at that girl’s charing ; why I never see any- 
thing like it, with the exception of Mrs. Chittle, who chared 
Park Villa at the end of a fortnight, nur<dng two. 

[Cliare ia Bailey, etc. misprint for Chave q.v,] 
Chare, obs. form of Chaib. 

Chare =rc/i</r/, cut, obs. pa. t. of Sheab ®. 

c X425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xiii, 160 Before pe Burde. .The 
Dukis Brede pis childe pan chare. 

Charecti,e, charecter, obs. ff. Carat, Chae- 
Acr, Chabacteb. 

Chare de quynce, -quynse ; see Chase sb.^ 
t Cha’rely, adv. Obs. [f. Chabe a. + -ly !^.] 
= Charily ; carefully. 

154E Jove Eap, Dan, xii. (R.) Being al to ware, and to 
charely circumspecte. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasirt. Par., Mark 
xiv, 92 Laye ye handes upon hym, and leade hiro charely. 
X362 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr, (1867) iii Thou fleest 
that vice, .so charely [rime barety]. 

Charely^e, obs. form of Cn-uaiLY. 
t Chare'fa, charette. Obs. Forms ; 5 char- 
rette, 5-6 chorett, 5-7 cliarette, (6 cliear-, 
chairette), 6-7 charet, chaiiet. [a. OF .charreite, 
{charete) wagon, cart, dim, of OF. eharre Cab sb.^ 
(prob. of Romanic age : cf. It. and med.L. car- 
retta, Sp. and Pr. carretd). In mod. French char- 
rette is a two-wheeled vehicle with two shafts, 
while chariot is four-wheeled. This distinction may 
be historical, and may have existed originally in 
Eng. also ; but here, after the shifting of the stress 
to the first syllable, and consequent obscuration of 
the tennination, charet{te and chariot were con- 
founded and treated as synonymous ; and the former 
became obsolete before the middle of the 17th c,, 
though it virtually survived as a pronunciation of 
chariot till the 19th c. With six exceptions charet 
occurs uniformly in the Bible of i6ii, but has been 
everywhere changed in later editions to chariot^ 

1 . A wheeled vehicle or conveyance : a. for per- 
sons or goods ; a carriage, chariot, cart, wagon, etc. 

1 axt/so Chester PI, ii. (1847) 141 Fewer chsurrettes came 
anon. C1400 Maundev. xxli. 241 In a Charett with 4 
'Wheles . .and 4 or 5 or 6 of the grettest Loides lyden ahoute 
this charyot, 1494 Fabyan vii. 535 So many wedgys of guide 
as shulde charge or lade viii. cnarettis. X333 Cranmer in 
Ellis Orig. Lett, i, 114 II. 37 Riche charettes. .furnysshed 
with diverse auncient old lades. 1606 Brvskett Civ. Life 
100 It is harder to rule two horses to guide a coach or charret 
then one. x6xx Bible 2 Kin^ ix. 16 So lehu rode in a 
charet. 1633 H. Cocan tr. Piutds Trav. iii, fi 2. 7 This 
Imposter rode up and doun the Town in a triumphant 
Charret. X634 Traff Comm, Ps. xiv. 4 The Kings of the 
earth, .have their Charrets drawn other horses. 

T?. A wai-chariot. (In biblical or classical use.) 
X3^ CovERDALE Dost. xl. 40 And the kinge of the north. . 
shair come agaynst him with charettes. — Zech. vi,_ a 
In the first charet were reade horse, x6xx Bible Ex. xiv. 

7 Hee tooke sixe hundred chosen charets. i6te R. Gell 
Serm, 8 Aug. 20 Ihere were seen in the air . . diarets and 
armed men. X676 Hobbes Iliad lu. 28 Arm'd from his 
charret to the ground leapt he. 

2 . Comb, and attrib., as charet-city, -driver, 
•horse, -wheel ; charet-man, = Chabiotebb. 

x6xx Bible 2 Chron. i. 14 A thousand and foure hundred 
charets, and twelue thousand horsemen, which he placed 
in the *charet.uties. x38x Savile Tacitui Hist, ii. xdv. 
(1591) X08 Vitellius. .httilded vp stables for ''^charet dritiers. 
x6xx Bible 2 Sam. viii. 4 Dauid houghed all the *charet 
horses. X335 Coverdale 2 Kings ix. 18 The '^'charetman 
rode to mete them. 1577 Holinshed Chron, 1 . 26/2 .^d 
those charetmen by exercise and custom e were so cunning. 
i6xx Bible a Chron. xviii. 33 Hee sayd to his charetman, 
Turne thine hand. — x Kings vii. 33 *Charet wheele. 

'P Cha'reter. Obs. Forms: 7 oharrettier, 
chariter. [a. OF. charetier, now charrettier, f. 
charete, charrette (prob. of Rom. age : cf. It. car- 
rettiero, Sp. carreterd)i\ 

1 . The driver of a 'charet ’ ; a charioteer. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. i. 60 The charrettlers 
mingled themseJves with the battel of the footmen. X636 
Heylin Surv. France 14 There our chareter brought us to 
the mines of an house. 

2 . (A horse) that draws a ‘ charet rare-~'^. [F. 
cheval charrettier.] 

x6ox F. Tate tr. Househ. Ord, Edw, II, § 56 (1876) 41 
A vallet herbergeour, who shal herherge the said horses, 
sommers, and chariters. 

Chare Thursday, corrupt f. Shebe-Thtjbsdat. 
Chareuille, obs. form of Chervil. 

ChaivfoUt : see Chabe sb.^ 6. 

Charge (tjaidg), sb. Also 4 oharg, chaarge, 

6 chardge, Sc. chairge. [a. F. charge fern. :~ 
Romanic cargo, late L. carrica (cf. It. carica, Sp. 
cargd), f. the vb. carriedre, cargar ; see Charge 
V., and cf. Care, Chaechb f3.] 

I. A material load ; that which can he home, 
taken, or received. 

'pi. A (material) load, burden, weight. Obs, 
a 1225 Awr. R. 140 He was bute charge— & teide nor pui 
ane dot of heui eorSe to hire. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 4x6 
So heuy charge of wayn. c X330 R. Brunne Chron, (iSio) 
169 So mykelTe was pat barge. .& so heuy of charge, 1382 

36-3 
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WycUF s liings viii. g Fourty charnel chaargis [1388 the 
burthuns of fburti camels]. C1400 iTww. Jlose 1352 Of fruyt 
hadde every tree his charge. 1509 Hawes Pirns. 
xix. xxii. The shyp was great, fyve c. tonne to charge. 1638 
Heywooo IPise Wont. 11. 1. Wks. 1874 V. 300 Having a charge 
of money about me. 1677 RIoxon Hlec/i. £xerc. 117031 237 
This (^arge, or weight, will he stopped, or stayed by the 
Inverse Arches. 170^ J. Harris Lex. Tichn. s.v. Charge^ 
An unweildy Ship , . is a Ship of Charge. 

‘ Charge of Lead' 

1721 Bailey, A charge of Lead is 36 Pigs, each contain- 
ing six Stone wanting two Pound. 

This is merely a mistake of Bailey’s for Charre^ of Lead, 
used in Scotland in 14th c., explained by Cowel in his In. 
terpreter, whence it passed into succeeding Law Diets., and 
into Kersey 1708-21. See Char sh.- 2. Bailey's error is 
duly perpetuated in modern Dictionaries, as if charge of 
lead w'ere a current expression.] 

2. The action of loading a vessel, etc. ? Obs. 

134a Act 52 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Any hauen, porte or rode of 

charge or discharge. 

3. The quantity of powder, or (more loosely, 
with sportsmen, etc.) of powder and shot, with 
which a fire-arm is loaded for one disdiarge. 
See Buestiitg charge, vbl. sb. 6. 

1633 H. CoGAK tr. Pintds Trav. xli. § 2. 162 Artillery, or 
Cannons of wood., behind the which they put boxes of iron, 
that held their charge. 1669 Stormy Mariners Mag. ii. v. 
xi. § 1. 46 To tell readily how much Powder is a due Charge 
for any Piece. 18416 Greener Sc. Gumtery 327 One half of 
the musket charge will escape past the ball during its passage 
up the barrel. 1837 Livingstone Trav. xviii. 331 A single 
charge of gunpowder. 1863 Bates Hat. Atnazon II, S7 
After watching the animal for about half an hour I gave 
him a charge of shot. 

b. So Mining, A quantity of gunpowder or 
other explosive used in blasting. 

4. gen. The quantity of anything which a re- 
ceptacle, a piece of mechanism, etc. is fitted or 
constructed to bear, take in, or receive ; e.g. the 
quantity of coal which a gas-retort takes in, the 
quantity of ore, etc. put into a furnace at one 
heat, etc., etc. 

167* Newton in PMl. Trans. VII. 3097 By that means 
the Microscope will, .bear a deeper Charge. 1712-4 Pope 
Rape Lock v. So A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw. 
183^ G. Porter Porcelain # GL 165 The opening through 
which the charge was introduced. 1838-73 Ure Diet, Arts 
III. 55 The charge (of lead- ore] employed varies in almost 
every establishment. In the North smaller charges are 
used than in. most other localities. At Newcastle, the 
charge varies from 12 to 14 ewts. ..in Cornwall, charges of 
30 cwt. are not unfrequently worked. 1881 Raymond Min- 
ing Gloss., Charge, the materials introduced at one time 
or one round into a furnace. 

6 , Electr. An accumulation of electricity in a 
Leyden jar, electric battery, etc., which may be 
again discharged. 

1782 Brook in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 38^ No glass to be 
charged, as we call it, with electricity, will hear a greater 
charge than, etc. iSSgWATSON&BusBURYil/arA Th.Electr. 
I. 89 The ^gebraic sum of all the electricity on the sur- 
face of a conductor is called the charge on the conductor. 
fg. 1838 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 269 [They will] ac- 
cumulate fresh charges of threatening power in the intdlec- 
tual atmosphere which surrounds the church. 

6 . Her. Any device ‘ charged’ or borne upon an 
escutcheon ; a bearing. 

1399 Thynne Ammadv.[y.%7^ 15 Chaucers armes are not 
so meane, eyther for coolour, chmrige, or particione as some 
will make &ein. x6xa Guillik Heraldry 11. iii. (1660) 52 
A Charge is that thing whatsoever that doth occupy the 
field. X642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. i. xv. 47 This to my 
Rider Brother I must yield, I have the Charge, hut he hath 
all the Field. 1876 Rock Text. Fair. vi. 56 To introduce 
many heraldic charges. 

7. Farriery. A thick adhesive plaster applied 
to the body of a horse. 

1607 Tofseli. Fonrf, Beasts 287 Then lay on this charge 
following. X708 Lond,jGaz. No. 4495/4 He had, when lost, 
a hot charge laid on with Deer’s Hair on every Leg. X83X- 
72 Youatt Horse xvii. 382 A charge, or very strong adhe.sive 
plaster, across the haunch may be useful. Ibid, xxiii. 483 
The following mixture makes a good charge. 

II. A load of trouble, expense, responsibility, 
blame, etc. 

* of trouble. 

8 . fig. A burden, load, weight (of trouble, in- 
convenience, etc.). Obs. b. concr. Anything bur- 
densome ; a source of trouble or inconvenience. 

c 1300 K, A Us, 7292 He n’ul that youre harouns . . No beore 
charge of all this. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xx. 12 To vs, that 
han born the charge of the day and hete. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour H ij b, Which shalle be in grete charge and 
payne to gyue a good ansuere. 1309 Barclay Shyp ofFolys 
(1874) I. 131 Folewe vertue and leue charges mundayne. 
1713 Guardian No. i V 4 The charge of intelligence, the 
pain in compiling, 1830 Thackeray Pendenuis xxxi, Thank 
God. .1 need not be a charge on the old mother. 

* * of importance. 

+ 9' Moral weight, importance, moment. Obs. 
£1383 Chaucer L. G. W, 620 Thyng that beryth more 
effect & charge. <^1400 Maundev. xxii. 243 Thus anon 
hathe he hasty tydynges of ony thing, that berethe charge, 
X483 Caxton Chas. Gi. 28 Occupyed in maters of charge 
and weyghty. 1398 Shaks. Rom. 4 r ful. v. ii 18 The Letter 
was not nice, but full of charge. Of deare impoit. 

t b. In such phrases as it is no charge, it is of 
no importance, it does not matter ; to medie, give, 
heave no charge, to make of no account, not to 
care (const, ofot with clause). (Cf. Chabge v. 20.) 


c X340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knl. 1940 Of \>e chepe no charg. X382 
W\CLiF Matt. xxii. 16 There is no cuie, or charge, to thee 
of eny man [X388 thou chargist not of ony man]. C1386 
Chaucer Squire's T. 339 Dreem of which ther nys no 
charge. <7x420 Paltad. on Hush. i. 744 For hay .. Make 
housyng as the list ; it is noo charge inon referf]. _ c 1440 
Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) vi. He . . makith noo 
charge what corny th ofhymself. 1481 CKxro^Myrr. i. iv. 
13 They retched not ne bad no charge of suchc goodis. 

* * * Pecuniary. 

10. Pecuniary burden ; expense, cost. arch. 

CX460 Fortescue Abs. If Lint. Men. vi. {heading\ Ordy- 

naunces for the Kyngs Ordenarye Chargys. c 13x0 More 
De quat. Noviss. Wks. go Thou hast lytle monw & much 
charge, x6oo Hakluyt V<^. (18x0) III. 157 The Globe 
which M. Sanderson to his ve^ great charge hath pub- 
lished. 1633 Walton Angler iiL 79 'Tis the company and 
not the charge that makes the feasL 1669 Worlidce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 263 January, .is the rich mans charge, and the 
TCor mans misery. 1727 A Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind, 
II. xlii. 114 Hie Profits can hardly bear the Charge. 1791 
Smeaton Edystotu L. § 118 When the . . certain charge of 
the Out-fit was duly taken into consideration. 184a Ma- 
caulay Fredk. Gt., Ess. (1854) ^73^ The whole charge 

of hi& kitchen was brought within the sum of two thousand 
ounds sterling a year. 1848 — Hist. Eng. I. 593 A small 
ody guard of forty young men, well armed and mounted 
at their own charge, attended Monmouth. 

b. The price required or demanded for service 
rendered, or (less usually) for goods supplied. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 388 The charge for convey- 
ing a single letter was twopence for eighty miles, and three- 
pence for a longer distance. 2833 Lytton My Navel x. xx. 
His charges, too, are moderate, 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 
117 The hank is always willingto do the work for fixed low 
charges. Mod. What is the charge for admittance J He 
declined to make a charge, hut left it to us to pay what we 
thought proper. 

c. pi. Expenses : often with sense scarcely or 
not at all distinguishable from the sing. arch. 

XS14 in Etig. Gilds (18701 143 Atte custages and charges 
of the seid Maister and hrethem of the seid Glide. 1393 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. L 61 Sent ouer of the King of Rng- 
lands owne proper Cost and Charges. X633 Walton Angler 
ii. 44 I’ll bear your charges this night, and you shall beaie 
mine to morrow. x66x Gerbier Princ. 25 Builders ought 
to calculate the Charges of their designed Building. 1734 
tr. Rolliu’s Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvi, 12 To defray the 
charges of his funeral. 1783 Bailey, Cadet, Codec, one 
that serves as a volunteer in the wars upon his own charges. 
1843 Thackeray Comli. to Cairo ii, A. .cathedral, built by 
the present bishop at his own clmrges. 

d. Commerce, Expenses incidental upon busi- 
ness or commercial operations, especially such as 
do not come under other particular headings of 
the Profit and Loss Account. 

> 64 ^ Johnson in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 143 II. 174, I have 
allowed for freight and charges of the same thieUier. 1875 
Jevons (1878) 17 Tolls, fees, and tariffs of charges. 

Mod. An andysls of the General Charges Account. 

*1* e. To he at charge or at charges : to undergo 
(great) expense; to bear tlie expense or cost. 
So also, to be at the charge(s of, Obs. 

1342 Brinklow Compl. vii. 11874) 20 Nexte terme he must 
be at charge to come vp. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. ii, 256 
He be at Charges for a Loolung-glasse. _ 1633-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, (1701) 110/2 These live sparingly, Are never at 
the charges of a Barber, Unguents, or Baths. 1714 Steele 
Laver i. (1723) 7 As I am a young Author . . he would not 
be at that Charge. 1743 P, Thomas Jml Afison's Voy 212 
That the Court should be at great Charges for this Pomp, 

11. A liability to pay money laid upon a peison 
or estate. 

c iMo Thynne Pride ^ Lcwl, (1841) 20 To setten downe 
a bill of charge. X64X Temtes de la Ley 54 Charge is 
where a Man granteth a Rent issuing out of his ground . . 
this is called a Rent-chaige. 1768 J. Powell Devises (1827) 
II. ^i 'J^ey do not furnish a single case of such a charge 
failing in event by the death of the devisee in the devisoPs 
life tune. 1843 McCulloch Taxation i. iv. (1852) 109 
Whether the same proportional charge should be made on 
incomes of 100/. or 500/. a year, as on those of looo/. or 
3000^, ? Ibid. II. vii. 318 A mere charge by one government 
department against others. 1858 Lc. St. Leonards Handy 
Bk. Prop. Lem xxiv. 184 Limitation has. .been put upon 
proceedings to recover charges on the estate. 1885 Act 48 
^ 49 Viet. c. 34 § IX Any mortgage or chaige duly created 
. .upon the profits of any benefice. 

* * * * Responsibiliiy, care. 

12. A task or duty laid upon one ; commission, 
trust, responsibility ; an office entrusted to one. 

c 13^40 Cursor M. 20790 (Fairf ) He wille take na charge 
on him. X393 Gower Conf. II. 393. 1473 Caxton Jason 
28 Jason menne began to tbenke on the grete honour 
ana charge that he hadde receyued. 1397 Hooker Ectl. 
Pol. V. Jxxviii. § 2 Whose mere function or charge is 
the service of God. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1630) 45 
Pastors have a dreadful! charge, not perfoimed by aformal 
preachment twise a week. X754_ Chatham Lett. Nephew 
lii. 14 Your tutor. .1 dare say he is every way equal to such 
a charge. 1810 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 131 It is in- 
cumbent on those who accept great charges, to risk them- 
selves on great occasions. 1^3 Mauch. Exam. 10 Jan. 5/2 
He is now obliged by ill-health to seek a less burdensome 
charge, and the living becomes vacant. [Cf. 14.] 

13. The dnty or responsibility of taking care of 
(a person or thing); care, custody, superintend- 
ence. Phrase, To have, tahe, give (the) charge of. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870)5 He shal take charge al sone 
as he is warned berof. 1:1400 Destr. Troy 8932 A cheftan 
with charge of horn all. 1483 Caih. Angl. 59 A charge, 
cura. 1333 CovERDALE Ps, xc[i]. xi He shall geue his 
angels charge ouer the. x6xi Bible Acts viii. 27 An Eunuch 
. . who had the charge of all her treasure. — i Maec. xiv. 


42 He should take charge of the Sanctuarie. 1727 Swift 
IVAat passed iti Land. Wks. 1755 III. 1. 187 If the reverend 
Clergy showed more concern . . I charitably impute it to 
their gieat charge of souls. X84X Macaulay JV. Hastings, 
Ess._ (1854) II. S97/1 His uncle, .detei mined to take charge 
of him. 1830 Thackeray Pendetmis Ixvi, U nder the charge 
of her kind, .patroness. 

b. In charge (of) is used both actively and 
passively ; e.g. to leave children in charge of a 
nmse, or a nurse in charge ^the children. The 
latter is the more recent use ; thence officer, clerk, 
curate in charge, i. e. having actually the charge or 
care (of a place, business, etc.), ‘on duty’. To 
give (an object) in charge (to a person) : (a.) to 
commit (it) to his care, entiust him -with it ; (b.) 
to give an Older or command, to charge (see sense 

15 , and Chabge v. 14 ). To give (a person) in 
charge : to hand over to the custody of the police. 
So to have, take in charge. 

iSi_3 More Rich. Ill (1641) 276 Forgetting nothing given 
to him. in charge. 15190 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 70 Where 
is the gold 1 gaue in charge to thee? 1665 Manley 
Groiiuf Laiu-C. VVarrs 349 The Earl of Bulloin having in 
charge matters of greater concernment. X784 Cowper Task 
II. 478 The weighty terms. That he had taken in charge. 
*793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 31 , 1 have it in charge 
from the President to assure the mei chants . . that, etc. 1835 
Marryat Joe. Faiihf. i, I was now left almost altogether 
in charge of the deck. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng I. 440 
note, The Dutc^ Archives, .are in the charge of gentlemen 
whose courtesy, .cannot be too highly praised. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. ^ It. Jrnls. (1872) I. 78 Having the education 
of young girls in charge. x86i Floe. Nightingale Nursing 
iv. 33 No one seemed to know what it is to be ‘in charge , 
or who was in charge. xSft Manch, Excan. 23 May 3/4 
Mr. Shaw- Lefe vie., was left, .in full charge of the House. 
X883 Sir C. Butt in Law Rep., Probate, loi The European 
..was in charge of a duly licensed pilot. 1887 Newspr. 
The thief was promptly arrested and given in charge. 

14. A thing or person entrusted to the care or 
management of any one. spec. The people or 
district committed to the care of a minister of 
religion, 

X530 Palsgr. 157 Vsie cAre, a cure, a parsonage, or a 
charge. 1390 Nashe Pas^uits ApoL 12 , 1 wyll not be theyr 
vpholder which lye sleeping and_ snorting in their chaiges. 
1602 Warner A lb. Eng. xii. Ixxiii. (16x2) 300 When Stafford 
and his double charge to Italie were come. 1606 Shake. 
Tr. Cr. V. ii. 6 Dio. How now my charge? Crss, Now 
my sweet gardian. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 'Prax. 220 Woe 
be to that Priest. .That will not. .preachhis Charge among. 
X741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 69 He hoped her fair 
charge was well, i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. x. (x866) 
70 [The dog] has driven his charge away. iZjz E. Pea- 
cock Mahel Heron I. iv. 58 The vicar . . raided on the 
latter charge. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. liv. 76 Instruc- 
tions that 3 ie clergy should reside within their charges. 

tb. Term for a ‘company’ of clergy having 
the cure of souls. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvya, A Dignyte of chanonys, a 
Charge of curatis. 

***** Mandate, admonition. 

16. A precept, injunction, mandate, order. 

138. Wyclif Last Age Ch. (1840) 24 The chargis of pro- 
fetis tretynge bis matir. 1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 193 He. .yaf 
him charge. That they ne suffre..His wife to go. 1333 
Coverdale Eccles. viii. 2 When a kynge geueth a charge, 
his commaundement is mightie. 1611 Bible 2 Sasti. xviii. 
5 The king gaue all the captaines charge concerning Ab- 
salom. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 324 A charge 
or commandment. 1702 Pope Sapho 119 No charge I gave 
you, and no charge could give, But this, be mindful of our 
loves, and live. 1726 Gay Fables 1. xlviii. 36. 1839 Yeoweu. 
Anc. Brit. Ch. ii. (1847) xx His parting charge. 

b. Spec. An official instruction or admonition 
given by a judge to a juiy, by a bishop or arch- 
deacon to his clergy, or by a member of a pres- 
bytery or senior minister to a young minister at 
his ordination. 

1690 Bp. of Words Charge ii Sept. i The Charge was 

f iven by the Bishop himself. 1791 Boswell yoluisott (z8z6) 
I. 245 Johnson .. with humourous formality gave me a 
Charge, pointing out the conduct expected from me. _ 1864 
Daily Newszb Mar., Irving’s ‘‘charge’ to the young minister 
at London-wall is something almost terrible to read. x88i 
Bp. Wordsworth in Public Opinion N o. 1044. 395 The map 
portion of my charge . . delivered at our annual synod in 
Perth, x888 Falkirk Mail z Sep. 3/5 Mr. Reid, .ascended 
the pulpit and delivered the charge to the_ pastor and the 
congregation. Mod. In his charge to the jury, the Lord 
Chief justice said, etc. 

c. Sc. Law. The command of the sovereign s 
letters to perform some act, e.g. to enter an heir. 
Also, the messenger’s copy of service, requiring 
the person to obey this command, or generally to 
fulfil the decrees of a court of law. 

****** Accusation. 

16. Attribution or imputation of something cul- 
pable; accusation. 

X477 Norton Ord. Alch. iii. in Ashm. 43 , 1 pray God that 
this tume not me to Charge, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
D vij b, Puttyng the charge of the dede upon other. 1377 
Patericke Gotitillet's Agst. Machiavel (1602) 318 The 
gentleman, .save charge upon those which had taken away 
his betrothed wife. x6as Bacon Truth, Ess. (Arb.) 301 
Such a Disgrace, and such an Odious Charge. X713 Stelle 
Englishman No. 30. 324 He cannot piove these heavy 
Charges of Disloyally. 1777 Priestley Matter ^ Spir. 
(1782) I. Pref. 34 The writer . . has well defended my hypo- 
thesis from the charge of infidelity. X867 Mas. Oliphant 
Madonna M. iii. That such a charge was hanging over her 
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head. 1880 M'Cahthy Own Titties^ IV. 418 He made the 
moat startling and. .the most sw-eeping charges. 

b. Plir. To lay to om's charge-, to impute to 
one as a fault, charge one with, charge upon one. 

1S3S Co\ERD.VLE Ps. xxxiv. [xxw.] II False witnesses . . 
laje to my charge thingesthat 1 knowe not, 1605 Shaks. 
Lear t. ii. 139 To lay his Goatish disposition on the charge 
of a Starre. 1796 J.ane Austen Pride ijr Prej. ii. (1813 1 
173 Two offences, .you last night laid to my charge. 1873 
E. Pe-icock Mabel Heron I. v. 75 Not having anything 
very serious to lay to the charge of the man himself. 

e. s^ei. The accusation upon which a prisoner 
is brought up for trial ; hence, in the slang of the 
police : A prisoner charged with an offence and 
brought up for trial. 

1859 S.M.A 7Vo, routul Clock (1861) 422 One by one the 
charges ’ were brought in . . and set_ before him in that little 
iron-railed dock. Some were felonious charges : scowling, 
beetle-browed, under-hung charges, who had been there 
inany times before, and were likely to come there many 
times again. 

III. An impetuous attack (and allied senses), 
f 17. The position of a weapon ready for action. 
Cf. CH.VBGB 0 . 21 . Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hett. IV, iv, i. 120 Their armed Staues in 
charge, their Beauers downe. 1635 Barriffe MiL Discip. 
ii. (1643) 10 The Charges of the Pike are twofold, either for 
Defence, or Offence. 1650 R. Elton A rt. Milit, 1. v. (1668) 5. 

18. Mil. An impetuous attack or onset ; the act 
of bearing down impetuously upon the opposing 
force (see quot. 183 a). Also said of the rush of a 
powerful animal, as a bull, an elephant, of a player 
at football, etc. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 275 It chaunced certeine French 
men and Almaynes to geve such a charge and onset of the 
English hoste, that permrce they opened the Archers of the 
Princes battaile. 1379 Digges^ S/raiiot. 152 To abide a 
charge. i6ix Biblc^ 2 Macc. xi. zi Gluing a charge vpon 
their enemies like lions. 1663 Butler Hiid. i. u. 158 Of 
Knowledge great Either for Charge or for Retreat. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F. I. xix. 531 The two armies rushed with 
equal fury to the charge. 1832 Regnl. Instr. Cavalry in. 
63 The Charge is that att^k made with the greatest ve- 
locity and regularity possible, to break the order of the 
^posite enemy. 183$ Prescott Philip II, 1. viii. (1837) 137 
Egmont returned to the charge, but was forced hac^ with 
greater loss than before. i8m Tennyson {pitle) Charge of 
the Light Brigade. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown v. The 
' Bravos ’ of the School-house attest the pluckiest charge of 
all that hard-fought day. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 532/1 
Reform meetings were dispersed by charges of Dragoons, 
b. Jig. ; esp. in phr. To return to the charge. 

1752 Johnson Rambl. No. 194 r 11 He returns every day 
to the charge with increase of courage. 1844 Dickens 
Mari. Ckuz. (Hoppe) Nor, although he returned to the 
charge very often, could he obtain any useful intelligence. 

19. Mtl. A signal for the attack sounded on a 
trumpet or other instrument. (Also fig.') 

1650 R. Elton Art Milit. ni. xxiii. (1668) The several 
heats of the Drum ; as first, of a Call ; second, a Troop . 
a March ; . . a Preparative ; . . a Battle or Charge ; . . a Re. 
treat. 1682 Otway Venice Pres, i. i. Beats not my heart 
as't would alarum thine [heart] To a new charge of bliss? 
1690 W. Walker Idiomai. Atiglo-L.at,gz The trumpets on 
both sides sound the charge. x8a8 Scott F, M. Perth 
xxxiv. The pipers on both sides blew their charge. X854 
JT. S.C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. xix. 3x1 The.. proclama- 
tion rang like a trumpet charge over Uie hills and valleys 
of France. 

20. Comb., ■&.% charge-bearer, -bearing', obarge- 
inspector, an officer who inspects the charges 
entered in a charge-sheet ; charge-man, the leader 
of a working squad ; charge-sheet, the paper kept 
at a police-station on which are duly entered the 
names of persons brought in custody to the^tation, 
'vvith the charge against them, etc . ; charge-ways 
adv. (see 7 ), in the manner of a ‘ cWge ’ or horse- 
plaister. 

x6os Verstegan Nec. Intell., A German souldier was ob- 
served to kill in the field some captain or *cbarge-bearer 
among the Romans. 1592 Dee Coinp. Rehears, in Chetluim 
Misc. (1851) I, 35, 1 have received, .in money towards some 
of nw^charges-bearing the som of, etc. X887 Pall Mall G. 
28_ July 3/1 The '•'charge-inspector, being trained as a 
crimimU lawyer as well as a policeman. 1885 Daily Nexus 
S3 Oct. 6/3, I, as a '•^charge man, was the oldest at the 
particular hammer that I worked at. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
X9 Aug. p/i It was the custom for the constable to give the 
information which appears in the '•^charge-sheet. CX720 W, 
Gibson Farriers Disp. xvi. (1734) 304 Apply it ^Charge- ways 
all over the part. 

Charge (tjardj), v. Porms : 3 - charge ; also 
4 cherge, soharge, 5 oharg, 6- Sc. chairge. 
[a. OF. charge-r, -ier, nth c. in Littre (= ONF. 
carguer, cargier, Pr. cargar, Sp., Pg. cargar, It. 
caricare) L. carricdre (in Jerome) to load, f. 
carr-us car, wagon ; cf. commnnicdre to share in 
common, caballicare to ride, etc. 

(Several forms resulted^ in Romanic from the L. type 
carricare. When the original vb. in sense 'load' 'was 
syncopated at an early period to carcare (cf. It. caricare, 
carcors), this gave OF. karkier, charchier (cf. L. cabaJlus 
horse, caballicdre, cabalcare to nde, F. chevawher) ; thence 
ME. Cark and Ckarche. Otherwise, carricare became 
carrigare, and was then syncopated to cargare, OF. ear- 
guier, chargier, Eng. Charge. After these changes had 
taken place, and the original verb had become Romanic 
carcare, cargttre, a new carricare was formed in the sense 
‘ to convey in a car', ‘to cart’, and this gave OF. eareyert 
carier, charier (cf. ntantts hand, mantcare to handle, F. 
moHier) ; thence Eng. Carry.)] 


I, To load; to cause to bear, hold, or receive. 

{To charge is, in sense, causal of to hear', hence in the 
passive charged with is equivalent to ‘ bearing ', ‘ taking 
or ‘ receiving ’ what it can bear or hold.) 

1 1. tram. To place a load on or in ; to load 
ji.g. a vehicle, ship, beast of burden, etc.). Also, 
in passive \ charged with-, laden with, bearing. 
Obs. exc. as merged in other senses. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 13 Me chargede [jre hondret 
schippes . . per vvjp. <2x300 Cursor M. S253 It was so 
cherged [v, r. charged, karkid, karkcd] ilk a bogh. c 1380 
Sir Ferumh. 3136 Two & pyrty grete somers y charged alle 
& some WyJj fair flour, cx-^b Chaucer Merch. T. 967 A 
tre, That charged was with fruyt. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 6g 
Qiargyn wythe byrdenys, ouero. xgig Douglas AEneis xi. 
i. XI4 Mak prayer and offerandis Cl^gcand the altaris oft 
with his awin hands. CXS34 tr. Pel. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(1846) I. 57 Caisat, charging his shippes with a great 
number of c.Tptives. 1634 Sir T. HaRDERr Trav. loi Her 
head, armes, necke, nose, eares, legs and toes, each charged 
with Amulets qjnd Bracelets of silver. X712 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs I. 37 Branches, chaig’d with Leaves. X853 
Arab. Nis. (Rtldg.) 633 Ten mules charged vvith large 
hampers. 1854 Abbott Napoleon (x8s5) II. xxxv. 655 The 
frigate charged with the mortal remains of Napoleon. 
\yi.iramf. To load with blows. Obs. 

X5g6 Nashe Sajffron IValden 33 All these, .blowes where- 
with you haue charged me. 

f2. To lay or place (goods, etc.) as a load upon ; 
to lade. Obs. 

c XS32 Ld. Berners Huon 423 All .iii. . . chargyd in theyr 
neckes mete ynowe & brought it to the shyp. 1339 Act 31 
Hen. VIII, c. 4 There to charge and discharge the sayde 
goodes. x&i Holland Pliny I. 133 They must charge 
and discharge their wares. 

Jig. 1663-9 Boyle Occas. Refl. 11. xv. To charge no more 
upon a Day than the trouble that belongs to it. 
fS. To cany as a load or lading. Ohs. rare, 
c X430 Merlin 57 Merlin hem shewde the stones that were 
grete and longe. .They, .seide it was a thynge inpossible to 
charge, they were of soche gretnesse and wight. x66o 
Burney Kep5. AtDpov (1661) 98 Fear not man. .thou charges 
Caesar and his Fortune. 

4. To put in or on (a thing) what it can bear or 
is adapted to receive ; to cause to take or receive 
to the extent of its capacity or requirements ; to 
furnish with its full complement; to fill {e.g. a 
vessel with liquor, etc.). 

In some modem phrases probably transf. from 5. 

_ a X223 Ancr. R. 204 Hit is iue'SSred [as an arrow] ; pet is, 
icharged. 1377 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 58 A distaffe 
charged with flaxa. 1674 Ray Iran IVorh 126 The Fur- 
nace which is before charged TWth coles, a X763 Shenstohe 
Whs. (1764) I. 286 The trembling tears that charge thy 
melting eyes. 1783 Cowfer Task vu 570 Creeping vermin 
..charged perhaps with venom. X799 G. Smith Labored. 
I. 9 When you charge your rocket. X823 J. Badcock Dotn. 
Amusem. 20 Charging the cylinders with dry split wood. 
X853 Bain Seiues ^ Ini. u. iv. § 26 An organ with bellows 
constantly charged. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 24 The water 
with which the rock is charged. X884 Browning Ferishtah 
(ed. 3) 134 The slave who charged thy pipe, 
b. Construction transposed as in 2 . 
x88a Engineer 24 Feb. 133/1 These bars are cut to lengths 
and charged into a suitable furnace. 

6 . spec. To put into (a fire-arm) the proper 
charge of powder and ball ; to * load’. 

X341 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c, 6 No person, .dal pary..any 
crosse bowe bent, or gun charged or furnished with pouder 
file or touch for the same. X395 Shaks. Tohnw. i. 382 Their 
battering Canon charged to the mouthes. 1669 Sturmy 
Marines Mag. 11. v. xii. § 43 'When any Piece of Ordnance 
is Charged with such a Shot as will not be driven home 
unto the Powder. Ibid. n. v. xiiL § 4 How Granadoes are 
to be Charged in a Mortar, and Fired. 1670 Nye Gunnery 
39 He should know ho'w to cfaaige and discharge Gunner 
liKe. X709 Steele Tatter No. 82 r 8 Did you charge^ these 
Pistols ? r8o3 Rsi^ Cycl, s. v.. Engineers have contrived a 
sort of cannons which are charged by the breech. 
fig. X588 Shaks. L. L, L, v. ii. 88 What are they, That 
chaige their breath against us? 

6 . Her. To place a bearing on (an esculcbeon 
or another bearing). Charged with ; bearing. 

X372 Bossewell Armorie 12 A ‘Gartiere’. .maye not bee 
charged, but with iloures or leaues. X603 Camden Rem. 
(163^ 2X0 Charged with a Mallet of sixe poynts. x8o8 
Scott Marm. vi. xxxviii, He . , charged his old paternal 
^eld With bearings won on Flodden Field. xBSa N. ^ Q. 
25 Mar. 230 John, his younger brother, should charge his 
ancestor’s crescent with anoUier for himself. 

transf. xjo$ Addison Italy Q.) It^is a pity the obe- 
lisks in Rome had not been charged with several parts of 
the Egyptian lustories. axjxg — Medals i. x9_ Nor are 
they [coins] only charged wiui Things but with many 
ancient Customs. 

7. To fill (any substance) with otlier matter, dif- 
fused or distributed throughout it {e.g. tlie air with 
vapour, water with mineral substances, etc.). 
Usually in pa. pple. charged with : containing or 
full of (the matter specified) in a state of diffusion 
or solution. 

[x6oi Holland Pliny 1. 106 The riuer Glaucus, charged 
withtheiiuerofTelemessus.] 1736 C Lucas Watersl, 

82 The hard waters are such as are charged with some . . 
metallic matter. 1833 Lyell Princ. GeoL III. 371 A black 
argillaceous limestone, charged with belemnites. X834 
Brewster More IVorlds v. 103 The air may be charged. . 
with aqueous vapour. x8^ E. A, Parxes Praef. Hygietut 
(ed. 3) 79 "Water highly charged with calcium carbonate. 
1883 Manch. Exam, s June s/b Old workings charged with 
foul gas. (Cf. 4.) 

"b. Ekctr. To cause to receive (electricity) ; to 
accumulate a quantity of electricity capable of 


being again discharged in (a Leyden jar, or any 
electrified body, or an ‘accumulator’). 

X748 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 "V. 199 The bottle being 
thereby discharged, the man would be Lharged. 1750 Ibid 
243 How does the phial become charged (as we term it)? 
1869 Philufs Vesuv. iii. 48 The moving clouds were highly 
charged with electricity. x88i Sir W, Thomson in Nature 
No. 619. 434 One of the twenty kilogramme cells charged 
. .and left with its 60 candle-hours’ capacity. 

fis- To fill, furnish fully, render replete. 
Usually in pa. pple. charged with : = bearing. 

1381 RIulcaster Posit ions x>.xvi{i. (1887) 173 Their braines 
be npt so much charged, neither with weight nor with 
multitude of matters, ei x68o Butler Rent. (1759) ii* 
The harder he charges his Head with Politics, the more it 
recoils. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps i. § 15. 26 Fair fronts of 
variegated mosaic, charged with wild fancies X830 Mss. 
Browning JVx. Poets I. 246 Soft accents clear Charged vvith 
high meanings. X863 Geo. Eliot Ramola (iSGoJ I. Introd. 
3 A face charged with memories of a keen and various 
life. 1877 H. Page De Quiucey I. xi. 205 The stores of 
fact, .with which his memory was charged. 

II. To load heavily; to burden, put anything 
onerous, troublesome, hateful upon. 

+ 9. To lay too heavy a load upon ; to overload, 
burden. Obs. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvin, cliv. (1495) 703 A 
voyde thynge of codware . . and chargyth more than it 
fedith. X48X Caxton Myrr. ii. x. 89 The clustres of grapes 
ben so grete . . that the men ben gretly charged to here one of 
them only vpon a colestafF. 1638 A. Fox tr, iVurts' Snrg, 

I. iii. II Charge not the wound with too much stitching. 
X67X tr. Fretud Voy, Mauritania 33, I drank five or six 
cups of this admirable water, with which 1 felt my stomach 
no more charged than if I had drank but one. 1692 Locke 
Ednc, (J.) A fault in the ordinary method of education, is 
the charging of childrens memories with rules and precepts. 

b. Painting scoA. Decorative Art. To overload. 

X762-7I H. Walpole Vertue's Auecd. Paint. (1786) II. 

182 His shades not charged, hut helped by varnish. 17S4 

J. Barry Led. Art iii._ 133 Nothing is unskilfully charged 
for the purpose of obtaining grandeur. 

tlO. To press bard; in pass, to be hard pressed. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xiij. 317 And thai with speris swa 
him met.. That he and horss. .war chargit swa That bath 
doune to the erd can ga. X368 Grafton Citron, II. 281 
The Frenche king understanding well that his men in 
Calyce were charged sore. 

+11. yfjf. To burden sin, guilt, care, sick- 
ness, etc. Obs, 

c 1308 Pol. Songs 19s Men that. .Mest i-charged bethwith 
sinne. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc, 7953 pai salle be swa hevy 
charged with syn. CX340 Cursor M, 24233 (Fairf) pou 
charge J>e [earlier MSS, cark ]ie] no3t sa fast wi+ care. 
X485 Caxton Paris ^ V. 31 A lytel charged in my con- 
scyence, 2323 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. xx. 28 Kyng Robert 
of Scotland . . was greatly charged with the great sickenes. 
X633 6. Herbert Temple, Sacrifice Iii, Lo, here I hang, 
chared with a world of sinne. 

+12. To burden -with expense, tribute, exactions, 
etc. ; to put to expense j to be burdensome to. 
Obs. (Cf. ly, 18 .) 

X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 54 Hardeknout did charge 
be load in suilk treuwage, ]>at noiper erle no barone myght 
lyue for taliage. X37S Barbour Bruce iv. 344 The_ pouir 
folk of this cuntre Ar chargit . . Of vs, that ydill lyis her. 
1484-3 Caxton Cnrial 4 They knowe not of what dyspence 
they ben charged for to noprysshe them. 2396 Danett tr. 
Comines 223 He had more charged his people than euec 
had any of his predecessors. 15^ Shaks. Merry JV. n. ii. 
X71. x6ii Bible i Tim, v. 16 Let not the Church be 
charged. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. (2702) I. 230 
Charging the Kingdom by Billetting of Soldiers. 

13. To impose a duty, task, or responsibility 
upon; to burden, entrust, commission with {of, 
obs.). 

c 1300 Beket 836 Aad thu afongethe bischopriche. .That 
thu of non other thing ne sdioldest ichaigecT beo. 0x320 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 305 He scharged hem with his message. 
c 24^ Caxton Sonnes o/Aymou 9, 1 shal tel Hm al alpnge 
all that ye have charged me of. c 155a Cheke Matt. iv. 6 
He hath charged his angels with yow. 2603 Shaks. Lear 
V. iii. 163 What you haue charg’d me with, that haue I done. 
1631 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxxi. r93 Soyeraigns . . need not 
be charged with the Sciences Mathematical!. 1877 Brockett 
Cross ^ Cr. 482 He was .. charged with the_ supervision of 
all the military schools. x88i J. C Shairp va._Acadewy 12 
Feb. XII A few poets . , who are charged with some old 
truth to revive. 

+b. ellipt. To commission, put in charge (or 
office). Ohs, Cf. discharge. 

c 2400 Destr. Tr<^ 7202 He chargyt was for no cheftain, 
ne chosyn by hym. Ibid 8944 Sum dene prinse. .To be 
charget as cheftain. 2332 Hervet tr. Xenop/mt's Househ. 
(1768) 13 Is there euer any other wyse man that ye trust 
and charge soo moche in your busines, as ye doo your 
■wyfe. 2368 Grafton Chron. II. 167 Then was he dis- 
charged, and Sir John Breton knight charged for the rest 
of the yere. 

c. refl. To charge oneself with : to take upon 
oneself the charge or responsibility of. 

2727 Arbuthnot Coins (J.) He chared himself with al) 
the sea risk of such vessels. 2788 Ld. Auckland Corr. 
(1861) II. 89 The 'Venetian Ambassador has charged him* 
self with my ■visitors. 

14 . To lay a command or injunction upon; to 
command, order, enjoin ; to exhort authoritatively ; 
To give charge. Const, "with inf., or with clause 
intioduced by that\ also simply (sometimes fol- 
lowed by the exact words of the command). 

<72323 E. E. Aim, P. B. 464 How b^ cheuetayn hym 
charged i>at be kyst jemed. 1303 R. Brunne HtmdL Sywne 



CHABQE. 


CHANGEABLE. 


1421 Whan he was chargedejie so]>e to seye. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. ly. 940 Enyas was chargit by Venus To fleen a-wey. 
*393 Gower Cotif, III. 218 And chargeth hem, that they ne 
flee. 14.. Eptph, (Tutidale's Vts. 107) He charged hem. . 
Homward by hyra they schuld repeyre, 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Enff. ccuii. 277 They . . chaiged hym to lye sull. 
1335 CotTSRDALE I Ktttgs ixii. i6 , 1 charge that thou 
saye no other thlnge vnto me but the tnieth, in the name 
of y® Lorde. 1594 Marlowe Dido j. i, Charge him from me 
to turn his stormy powers. 1601 Shaks. ’Ptoel. N. jv. i. 49 
Hold Toby, on thy life I charge thee, hold. 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. 200, I charg’d thee, saying : Thou shalt not eate 
thereof. 1773 Sheridan S/. Pair. Day 11. ii. Papa charged 
you to keep close to me. 1808 Scott Martn. v. vii, He had 
charged, that his array Should southward inarch by break 
of day. 1M7 Mrs. H. Wood Orville Coll. iii. 47, I have 
strictly charged them, .not to speak of this, 
f b. To charge to an answer, etc. Obs, 

1595 Shaks. ^okn iii. i. 151 Thou canst not (Caidinall) 
deuise a name So slight. .To charge me to an answere, as 
the Pope. 1596 — Merck. V. v. i, 298 Charge vs there vpon 
intergatories. And we will answer all things faithfully. 

c. To deliver an official or formal instruction or 
exhortation to (as a judge to the jury, a bishop to 
his clergy, etc.). Also disol, to deliver a ‘ charge 
Cf. Charge sb. 15 b. 

x6x8 Fulton SialuUs 172 (.Act 28 Edw. Ill, uc. maf^.) 
No writ shal he directed to the Sheriffe to charge a Jury to 
indict any. 18^6 Mai. InUlligeticer % Nov. (Bartlett) ‘Well 
said the lawyer, 'did the judge charge wu'? X870 Echo 
ig May, The Bishop of Bath and WeUs charged the clei^ 
of his diocese at Castle Carey, yesterday. 1881 Nemspr. The 
Lord Cluef Justice proceeded to charge the jury. 

a^el. z8^ J. H. Newman Apol, 244 The Bishops one 
after another began to charge against me. 

15. To lay blame upon, blame, censure ; to bring 
an accusation against, accuse. 

138 . WvcLiF Sel. IPks. III. 344 J?ei chargen hemsilf as 
ypocritis. 01450 Ent. de la Tour (186S) 61 She wende to 
have lytelyd her synne, to have charged an other. 1586 

i Hooker Girald. Hist. Irel. m Holiushed II, 21,^2 The 
ing. .ch^ed him verie deepelie and sharplie for his rash 
and hastie adventures. 1611 Bible yoh i. 22 In all this lob 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly, 1687 Abf. Wake 
Prtp, /or Death (L), I am so far from charging you as 
guilty in this matter, that, etc. X7ai St. Germans Doctor 
^ Stud. 284 For trespass of Battery . .the master shall not be 
charged for his servant, unless he did it by his command, 
ment. 1B18 Cruise Digest I. 267 The husband shall be 
charged in an action of waste. 

b. Usual const. To charge (a person) with (a 
fault, crime, etc.) :=to accuse of. 

x5sg Mirr. Mag., Dk, Clarence 1 . 7 To charge me with 
offence. 1596 Shaks. x Hen, IV, iii, iii 175 Charge an 
honest Woman with picking thy pocket? x67» Dryden 
Con^ Granada i, iv. ii. In charging your Uhkindness with 
my Death. 1749 Fibldinc Tom Jones iv. xi, Thwackum, 
who was immediately charged by Mr. Blifil with the story, 
1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages iii. g6 Two labourers., 
were charged with creating a disturbance, 
t c. Former constructions. Ohs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 87 The French Chronicle 
chaigeth king Richard to be in neat fault. 1579 Fulke 
Hesamd Pari. 4K [He] chaigeth the Fapistes of wilfull 
ignorance. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 271 Charged before 
King Henry the seventh for burning the Metropolitane 
Church of Cassiles in Ireland, x68x Dryden Abs. | Achit, 
IntEOd., To charge me for not subscribing of my name. 
1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . v. 91 The Bishops charged the 
Protestants to have been th^ropounders of the questions. 
1756 Johnson AT. ofPrussia\I\i!S. IV. 530 [He] charges the 
English that they still retain it. 

16. To charge (a fault, etc.) a. on, upon, ^c^inst 
(a person) : to lay it to his charge, impute as a fault. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi, (1632) 836 The poynts 
of his speeches were as that fellow charged vpon him in 
open Parliament 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. v. 
II To have all manner of evil charged on you. .falsly. 1693 
Dryden Persius iii. (J.) Charge the crime. On native sloth, 
and negligence of time. 2738 Wesley Frrt/»«(i76s)No. 13. 
vii, Wul they not charge my Fall on Thee? ryM Trials 
y. Shepherd 46 I am perfectly innocent of the robbery 
charged agmnst me. 1853 Prescott Philip II, i. (1857) *3 
The blame should rather he charged on Philip's ministers 
than on Philip. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 333 The 
inconsistency which is charged upon us. 
f b. To impute or ascribe to. Ohs, 

1737 Swift Let. 22 May, I hear it [a certain poem] is 
charged to me. 

e. To bring as an accusation ; to state or assert 
in an indiclmeut, to make a count in an indict- 
ment; to make the charge (t/iaf). 

1785 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 38 We ought to be very 
careful not to charge what we are unable to prove. x86a J. 
F. Stephen D^ence Williamsx, The second Count charged 
that Dr. Williams was Vicar of Broad Chalke, Ibid, xi. 
The fourth Count charged a publication in the Diocese of 
Salisbury. Mod, Newspr, (U-S.) It has been charged that 
ColeridK appropriated the ideas of Lessing. Some mondis 
ago a ' Mason so it was charged, poisoned the archbishop 
of Quito. 

17. To subject or make liable (a person, estate, 
etc.) to a pecuniary obligation or liability. Const. 
with the liability ; formerly to, 
ax6a6 Bacon Use Com. Law sgTha-th^e. .shall be charged 
of his owne lands or goods . . for this deed of his ancestor. 
1641 Perkins Prqf. Bh. i. 6 i (1642) x What things a man 
may grant or charge. _ xyxz Phideaox Direct, Clu^ardens 
(ed. 4) 30 They [certain lands] . . must be charged equally 
with them [the_ Parish] to all the Burdens of it. x8ts 
&OTT Guy M. ii, He was . . charged to make payment of 
me expenses of a long lawsmt, x8x8 Cruise Digest II. 185 
H. Lawscm. .charged, .all his personal estate, with the pay- 
ment of his debts. 2845 MeCoLLocH Taxation v iv. CiSsa) 
Z38 The incomes of those charged., in schedules D and E. 
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2853 Lytton Jlfy Novel II. xxv. If the Count pay the debts, 
and the lady’s fortune be only charged with your own. 

18. To charge (a sum or price) : 

a. To impose as a liability or pecuniary charge 
{on an estate or income). 

1818 Cruise Digest VI. 340 The debts were not. .charged 
upon the real estate. 2843 M*Culloch Taxation i. iv. (1852) 
135 Whether it [the tax] should be charged indifferently on 
all incomes. 1874 Act 37 ^ 38 Vic. c. 3. § 9 Moneys to be 
charged on the revenues of India. 

b. To impose, claim, demand, or state as the 
price or sum due for anything, 

1787 ‘G. Gambado' Acad. Horsem. (1B09) 46, I myself 
saw 3^. charged in his bill for wine. 187a Black Adv. 
Phaeton xxvhi. 376 Do you think we ought to charge two- 
pence this time? 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ FI. II. 113 [The price] 
she charged for her eggs. Mod, How much do you charge 
for these? 

e. absol. To make a (pecuniary) charge. 
a 1843 Southey Devils Walk 46 If he charges at this late 
for ail thinn. 1867 Mrs. H. Wood Orville Coll. ix. 128, I 
could not charge, .please say no more about payment. 

d. With double object (combining 17 and 18 ) : 
To charge a perain a certain sum {for a service 
or thing sold). 

1830 Kingsley Alt, Locke x. {1876) 109 Charging his cus- 
tomers too .. high prices, 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 113 
If every depositoi of a pound were liable to be charged 2 per 
cent, for lightness. Mod. He chaiged me a shilling for the 
operation. They were charged five shillings a head for 
dinner. 

10 . 7 <J charge (a thing sold or offeied for sale) : 

a. To lay the liability of payment for (a thing) 
on a person ; to put as a charge to or against (his 
account). 

Mod. To whom aie the ci^rs to he charged? Charge 
these to my account {or against me). 

b. To put a price on ; to rate. 

Mod. He charges coal at Zd, a cwt. (=He charges Sd, . . 
for coal ; cf. 18 ly 

III. To attach weight to. [A transference of 
the notion of load.'} 

•t‘20. To attach weight or importance to; to 
care for, regard, reck. With negative, To make 
no account of, set at nought. Ohs. 
a. trails, (01 with obj. clatise.) 
c 2320 R. Brunne Medii. 470 pat he nat charge]} hym self 
to spyl. 238 . WvcLiF SeL Whs. 111 . 350 For pei chargen 
more her owne statute. . ban hei done ^e lawe of )>e gospel, 
X388WYCLIF GeH.xxv, 34Esau..chargide]itilthathehadde 
seld the rijt of the firste gendrid child, c 2440 Protnp. Parv. 
& Chargyn or gretely sett a thynge to hertCj penso. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. 443 Nile thou [Timothy] litil charge the 
giace which is in thee. 1563-87 FoxeA. ^ M. (1684) I. 
456/1 They chargen more mens traditions than my com- 
mandment. 

tb. intr. Const, of. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Matt, xxii. 16 Thou chargist not of ony 
man. c 1400 Promp. Parv. 70 Chargyn, rekkyn or yeve 
tale, euro, c 1500 Lancelot 2453 He chargit not hot of en- 
cress and fame. 

f c. To be not {nought) to charge : to be of no 
importance, to matter not. Ohs. 

238. Wyclif AV/. Wks III. 332 Detteis not to charge but 
5if it turne to goostli help. 0x440 York My si. xx. 120 
Childre wordis ai e nojt to charge. 1488 Caxton C/wst. 
Goddes Chyld, 12 A thyug that nought is to charge or lityl. 

IV. To attack impetuously: and senses leading 
up to it. 

[Sense 21 maybe connected with 4 or 5, but the links are 
not clear; perhaps 21b is the eacliei, and connected with 
14. Sense 22 is also in Frendi, hut Littr6 gives no clue to 
its origin. Cf. the sh. senses 17, 18.] 

21. To place (a weapon) in position for action ; 
to ‘ level ’, direct the aim of. (In charge bayonets 1 
it appears to have passed into sense 22 .) 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiii. xv, My spere I charged . 
and to this giaunt I toke my course. Ibid. (1845) *93 ^ I 
gan my grete stroke to charge. 2399 Shaks. Much Ado 
V. i. 136, I shall meete your wit in the careere, and you 
charge it against me. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J.) He 
rode up and down gallantly mounted, and charged and dis- 
charged his lance. 2623 Bingham Xenophon 116 But when 
. . they. . gaue a shout, and charged their pikes, the enemy . . 
fled. 2724 Be Foe Menu Cavaher, Several bodies of tbe 
enemy's foot, .stood with their pikes charged to keep us off. 
1737 A. Hamilton New Ace E. Ind. II. liii. 266 With a 
charged Trident in his right Hand, leady to throw at Offen- 
ders. 2853 Stocqueler Af d. Encycl. s. v.. Charge bayonets ! 
a word m command ^ven to infantry to advance on the 
enemy with bayonets fixed. 

trasis/, 2824 Scott Redgauntlet viii, P. blundered into 
the middle of the apartmentj with his head chaiged like a 
ram's head in the act of butting. 

tb. To spur on (a war-horse) to foil speed, 
t c. To direct and aim (a blow or stroke). Obs. 

01500 Lancelot 3398 Has hoiss than can [=gan] he with 
his spuris charg. .And in the thikest of the press is gon. 
*309 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845} 193 'Thy grete stroke to 
charge, 

_ 22. To rush against or upon, with all one’s force, 
in a hostile way ; to spur one’s horse against at 
full gallop ; to bear down upon, make a violent 
onset on, attack or assail with impetuosity. -Esp. 
in niilitary use ; also said of a powerful animal 
rushing at any opponent, of players at football, etc. 

iSte Stanyhurst eSneis u. (Arh.) 43 With his chaapt staf 
speedelye running Strong the steed [the Trojan horse] he 
chareeth. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. i. 8 Lord Clifford and 
Lord Stafford all a-brest Charg'd our maine Battailes Front. 


1605 — Lear ii. i, 33 With his prepared Sword, he charges 
home My vnprouided body, latch’d mine arme. 1664 in loth 
Rep. Comm. Hist, MSS. App. rv, 69 Col. Ludlowe with a 
regiment of Wilshire horse, .did charge and route 1400 of 
the King's forces. 1795 Southey yoan of Arc vm 583 Then 
sallying foith, With such fierce onset chaiged them in the 
rear. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown v. Meet them like English- 
men, you School-house bws, and Charge them home. X870 
Bryant Iliad I. vii. 223 On foot to chaige the foe i88z 
Daily News 4 Mai., The Englishmen asserting that Payne 
charged Maclagan over befoie he got the ball. Mod. I'he 
infuiiated bull chaiged one of the horses. 

Jig, a 1636 Bp. Hall Rein. Wks. (1660) A ij b. Constantly 
charged with furious onsets of his shaip diseases, 
b. intr. or absol, 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. iv. 15 Richaid cry'de. Charge, 
and giue no foot of ground. 1652 Wadsworth tr. Sando- 
val's Civ. Wars Spam 363 Hee, with five Horsemen more, 
charged into the Earl of Venavente’s troop. 2663 Butler 
Hud. I. ii. gaa Through thickest of his Foes he chaig’d. 
x8o8 Scott Mann. vi. xxxii, * Charge, Chester, charge ' On, 
Stanley, on!’ Weie the last words of Marmion. 1853 
Prescott Philip II, i. vii. .(1857) 120 Orders vrere then 
given to charge, and, spurring forward their horses, the 
whole column came thundering on against the enemy. 
2878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. 1 . 2x9 (Hoppe) As she [the 
canoe] chaiged up, bold and confident, piopelled by the 
paddleis. iS8x Times 14 Feh. Hunting, A mob of bard- 
liding stiangers charging across their fields and breaking 
through their fences. Mod. The elephant charged at the 
tree with terrific violence. 

|| Ch.arg 6 , and more fully Charge d’af- 
faires (jarge daffr). [F. ; = (one) ‘ charged ’ or 
in charge of affairs.] 

1. A minister who transacts diplomatic business 
at a foreign court during the temporary absence 
of the ambassador ; also, the representative of a 
country at a less impoitant foreign court, to which 
a diplomatist of higher grade is rrot appointed. 

xZy6 Bancroft U, S. VI. 547 Gamier, French chaig6 
at London. 1878 Morley Diderot II. xix Gunning, the 
English chargd d’affaires. 

2. gen. Man or officer in charge (for the time). 

1850 Thackeray Pendenuis xlvi. The ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’, 

of which he acted as the editor and chargd-d’affaireb during 
the temporary absence of the chief. 

Chargeability (t^rdsabi-lrii). [f. Charge- 
able -f -bility : see -IIY.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being chargeable. 

1867 W. L. Newman in Quest, for Ref . Pari. 112 Theie 
is nothing in the Union Chaigeability Act to undo the mis- 
chief that has been done. x886 Act 50 Vic. c. 51 Con- 
cerning the chargeability of persons born in poorhouses. 

Chargeable (tja-idgab’l), a. [f. Charge v, + 

-ABLE.] 

+ 1. Of the nature of a charge or burden. Obs. 
tl. Burdensome, troublesome. Obs. 

2509 Barclay Ship of Pooles (1570) 37 Labouis diueis to 
cbaigeable of warke. 0x634 Randolph Ode A. Stajffbfd 
4 Leave the chargeable noise of this gieal Towne, 

1 2, Weighty, grave ; important, Obs. 

2494 Fabyan VI. clxv. 160 Charlys was at that tyme lettyd 
with chargeable busynesse, 2363-87 Foxe A, * M. (1684) 
II. 352 The judges snail in full chargeable and lamentable 
wise, chaige the paities..to make true relation. 26x4 
Raleigh Hist. World II. v. vi § 2 6x9 His chargeable and 
remarkable seruice. 

+ 3. Involving responsibility ; responsible. Obs. 
1532 Frith Mirror {iB20 269 A chaigeable oSice is com- 
mitted unto thee, x^ Latimer Semi. bef. Edw. VI, iv. 
(Arb.) xos Supremacy [of the church] . wylbe a chargeable 
dygnitye whan accompte shal be asked of it, 
t4. Burdensome (as a tax or payment); costly, 
expensive. Obs. (Formerly the most frequent 
meaning.) 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng ccxxxiv. 255 Giete taxes, costages 
and launsonnes — ^whiche charges were importable and to 
chargeable. 1533 Coverdale 2 Sanu xiii. 23 Let vs not all 
go, lest we be to diargeable vnto the. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II 234 Costly and chargeable apparell 1618-29 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) I. App. is'*The Innes and Victualling- 
housesin England are moie chargeble to the Travellers, then 
in other Countieys. x66o Trial Regie. (1679) x86 That 
[royalty] was a dangerous, chargeable, and useless Oflice. 
X706 Estcourt Feur Examp. 11. i, 20 Oxford is a chaige- 
able Place, Sir, there is no living there without it [mon^]. 
xygpldvf.KssRegic. Peace iii. Wks. VHI. 417 "They . . furnish 
them with every chargeable decoration. 

II. Capable of being, or liable to be, charged : 
in various senses and constructions of the verb. 

’1'5. Liable to be called to account, answerable, 
lesponsible. Obs. or arch. 

1546 in Eng. Gilds (1870} 199 Y* ministers of the Guyld be 
not chardgeable towardes the cute. 2613 Sir F. Cotting- 
TON in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 267 HI. log None to speake with 
them but theyr chargable keepers. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. I. 431 A master is . . chargeable if any of his family 
casteth any thing out of his house into the street, .to the 
damage of any individual. 2845 Stephen Laws Eng, II. 
36 Writing signed by the party chargeable. 

6 . Liable to be charged with (a fault, etc.). 

x66a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. i. § 7 Another thing 

which is chargeable with the veiy same difliculty in a 
higher degree. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 17a T ix Charge- 
able with all the guilt and folly of their own actions. 1870 
Bowen Logic xiii, 424 The faults with which it is chargeable 

7. Subject to a charge, tax, or payment. 

26x4 Selden Titles Hon, 268 If he then bad a Thane . • 
that to the King’s tax. .had fiue Hydes of land chargeable, 
x^x Sir T. Trevor in Rushw, Hist. Coll. lu. (1692) I. 34* 
That he the said John Hampden., was Chargeable with the 
Money then in question. 2775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 29 
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Chargeable by English taxation. 1817 Ld. Lascellcs in 
Pa? I, Deh, 782 A bill to make lead mines chargeable to the 
Poor Rates, i^s bl'CoLLOCH Tn.xation ii. v. (1852) 236 
The various duties with which it had. .been chargeable. 

8 . Liable to be made a charge or expense {to 
the parish, etc.). 

1646 Bury Wills (1830) 189 Widowes . . not to be such as 
are or haue bene a charge or chargeable to the said parish 
of Hartest. 1711 Addisom Sped, No. 117 f 9 When an old 
Woman begins to..grow_chaigeable to a Parish, she is 
generally turned into a Witch. 1885 Lam Rep. 14 Queen’s 
B. Div, 359 Relief and employment of the chargeable 
poor. 

9. Capable of being charged as a liability, obli- 
gation, debt, fault, offence, upon, on a person, etc. 

1634 Gataker Disc. Apol, 47 The repair of the Bodie of 
the Church were no way chargable upon the Rector. 1796 
Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 271 The blunder is not chargeable 
upon Matthew. xSi8 Cruise Digest I. 510 Such debts as 
are chaigeable on the inheritance, 1SS3 W. Phillips 
Speeches vi. 104 The same faults are chargeable on the 
leaders of all the popular movements in England. 

10. Proper to be charged to an accoxmt. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. iii. ix. 497 The 
balance, .unless this were also chaigeable to territory. 1884 
Sir C. Bowen in Lam Rep., 13 Qneetis B. Div. 85 The 
question whether extraordinary expenditure after the entry 
. . is rightly chargeable to general average. 

dia-rgeableuess. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or fact of being chargeable; fa. esp. 
Burdensomeness, costliness, expense (uij.). b. The 
fact that a thing is accountable, accountability. 

1647 Bp. Hall Resn. Wks (1660) 6 If the chargeableness 
of that course were the hinderance. 1674 Staveley Rom, 
Horseleech (1769) 203 The chargeableness and expensiveness 
of popery. i68z swi Plea Noncon/omiisis 29 No respect to 
his Gray Hairs, [01] tlie chargeableness of a diseased Body. 
iSox T. H[ale] Acc. Hem Invent, ii Proving the charge- 
ableness of this evil on Lead-sheathing. 

+ Cha’irg^eablyy adv. Obs. p. Chaugeable -h 
-LY^.] In a chargeable way (in various senses). 

1S34 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 13 Summes. wherwith the 
benefices, .char^ably by this act, shal be sette, taxed, and 
chaiged. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 236 b, We haue 
ayded you chargeablye against the French kyng and the 
Turk. IS7X ^cham Sckolem. 11. (Arb.) 133 Not chargeahlie 
bought by him but liberallie geuen. 1652 J. Taylor Wks. 
II. 31 [Flower beds] circular, triangular, quadrangular, or- 
biculai, oval, and every way curiously and chargeably con- 
ceited. 

t ChaTgeand, a. Obs. [see -and.] = next. 

137S Barbour Brtice xvi. 458 That surcharge to chargeand 

ivassA 

tCbaTgeaut, a. Obs. Also 4-5 ohaige- 
aTmt(e. [a. F. cJiargeant charging ; see -antI, 2 ,] 

1, Burdensome, onerous. 

CX349 Gam, ^ Gr, Knt, 1604 Of }>at chargeaunt chace {>at 
were chef huntes. 1401 Pol, Poems (1839) And if 

freris ben combrouse, preestis benwelraoie; or ellis telle. . 
Whi the toon is chargeaunt more than the tother. CX440 
Promp, Parv. 69 Chaiyawnt, onerosus, 1440 J; Shirley 
Dethe K. James (1818) 7 Imposicions upon his people, 
gretter and moie chargeant then ever. 

2. Cookery. ? Thick. 

c 1423 Cookery Bk. liv. {.Harl. MS, 379] Make it charge- 
aunt, and coloure it wyth safroun, _ Ibid. 21 Late it boyle 
wyl tille it be as chargeaunt as it may. fxMo Douce 
MS, 55 fol. 67 b, Loke that be natt so chargeant butt att a 
man may po wre it out of the bolle a 1300 Hoble Bk, Cookery 
(Napier 1S82) go When it boilithe let it not be chargant. 

Cnargeant (tja’idgant), sb. [see prec.] One 
who has a charge upon an estate ; = Chakgbe. 

1887 Scott. Leader 14 Sept. 4 Attempts to defraud the mort- 
gagees and family chargeants on their estates. 

t Cha'rgeautly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. adj. -f 
-lt2 ]. Cookery. ? Thickly. 

C1423 Cookery Bk. cxiv. {Harl. MS. 279) Draw hem 
thorw a straynoure also chargeauntly as thou myjth. 

Charged (tjaidjd), a. [f. Charge w.] 

1. Loaded, laden, burdened, filled, etc. ; see the 
verb. Now esp. = * Changed with electricity ’. 

c 1323 E. E, A Hit. P. B. 129s Wyth charged chariotes he 
cheftayne he fynde£z]. c 1430 Merlin 84 The lady is lefte 
chaiged with childe, 1388 T. Delany Ball. (1887) VI. 
383 With charged Cannons, they laide about them then. 
1677 Moxon Meek, Exer. (1703) 139 Apiece of Timber over 
charg’d for its Bearing, a 1716 Blackall Wks. (X723] I. 8a 
Going to let off a charg’d Pistol at his Bieast. X762 9 Fal- 
coner Shipwr. I. 66s Round the charged bowl the_ sailors 
foim a ring, c 1790 Imison Sck. Arts I. 3S^Connecting one 
of the wires with the outside of a charged jar. _ i88x Max- 
well Electr. ^ Magn. I. 45 Methods of insulating charged 
conductois. 

b. Painting. See Charge w. 9 b. 

X784 J. Barry Lect. Art iii. (1848} 131 His women_ in 
general are either charged and heavy , . or dry and petite. 
Ibid, 134 The heavy charged style at the Farnesina. 

1 2. Maut. In High-charged : see Cargred. 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson NaveU Tracts m. (1704) 337/1 Two 
manner of built ships : the one with a flush deck, .the other 
lofty and high charged, with a half-deck, foiecastle, and 
copperidge-heads. 

Cnargee (tjardgx •). [f. Charge v. or sb. + -eb ; 
on analogy of mortgagee.'] The holder of a charge 
upon property, or of a security over a contract. 

1884 Lam Rep. 26 Chanc. Div. 625 The chargees . . were 
entitled to a diaige on 90 per cent, of the moneys pwable 
under the contract. t88o Lam Times LXXX. The. . 
chargee intended to protect himself by a policy of insurance 
against the infants both dying under twenty-one. 

+ Cha*rgeftili g- Ohs. [f. Charge sb. + -fuii.] 

1. Onerous, burdensome ; expensive, costly. 


0x329 FKVrnAntitA. (1629) 303 Christ came to seek the 
poor and comfort them ; he was not chargeful unto them. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasitt. Par. Acts 3b, That ye may be 
hable to suste^ne so chargefull an entrepryse. 1390 Shake. 
Com. Err. iv. i. 29 Chargefull fashion. 13^ Spenser Wks. 
(Grosart) 1. 553 Less chargefull is the grosse accompte. 

2 . Full of responsibility, responsible, grave. 

X3S3 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 34a Faith- 
ful, studiouse, and diligent in that so chargefull a function. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. ix. (1632) 600 So chaigefull 
an enterprire. 

ChaTge-house. 

1. A house for the chaige of youth ; a (hoard- 
ing-) school. Obs. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. V. L 87 Do you not educate youth 
at the Charg-house on the top of the Mountaine? 

2 . A house or building in which cartiidges are 
charged and made up. 

Chargeless (tja-rd^les), a. [f. Charge sb. 
-lEsa.] 

+1. Free from charge or cost, inexpensive. Ohs. 

1399 T. M[oufet] Silkmormes^ 71 How easie and charge- 
lesse a thing it is to keepe silkwoims. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 1034 Worldlings, .which could be content to 
do God chargelesse service. 1601 T. H[ale] Acc. Nem I?i- 
vetit, 25 So certain, speedy and diargeless an Expedient. 
X702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii iiL (1852) 321 The ministers 
have, at their own united expences, employed minister to 
make a chargetess tender of preaching among them. 

2 . Without a (clerical or pastoral) charge. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism x. 185 Briefless lawyers, charge- 
less clergy. 1886 Chicago Aidvance 21 Oct. 663 Every 
pastorless church and chargeless pastor. 

3 . Not loaded, {rarei) 

x88i Mrs. H. Hunt Childr. jferus. 8q In his hand he held 
his father’s chargeless pistol. 

Chargeling (tja-idgliq). rare. [f. Charge sb. 
-h-LiNGj A young charge. in quot.) 

x83g G. Meredith R. Feverel I. xv. 217 At this period 
Jesuits stamp the future of their chargeling flocks. 

Chargeour(e, obs. form of Charger. 

t Cha’rgeons, a. Obs. Forms : 4 cliarjou8(e, 
chaiTgease, ohaxgous, 4-6 chorgeous, 6 ohar- 
gious. [a. AF. chargeous, ^ht«=OF. chargetisx— 
Rom, type *cargoso, f. carga charge ; see -ous.] 

1. Of the nature of a load ; onerous, heavy. 

*382 Vf-veuTProa, xxviL 3 Heuy is the ston, and charious 
is the grauel. 

2 . Burdensome ; expensive, costly ; troublesome. 

138 . WvcnF Sel Wks. III. 346 Alle Jies olde ordris, ben 

chargious to jie Chirche. 138a — 2 Cor. xi. 9 Whenne I 
was anentis jou, and nedide, I was chargeous to no man. 
C3386 Chaucer Mehb. T 277 (Harl, MS.) Ful chaigeous 


. . and other charmous solasyng. a 1563 Bale Sel Wks. 
(1840) 105 He [St, Paul] was not chargeous unto them. 
Charger l(t]a’id23i). Forms: 4, 5 ohargeoux(e, 
5 ohoryowxe, charyooure, charioure, ohaxgi- 
ouT, ch.axgotLr, ebargere, 5- charger. [ME. 
chargeour may represent an AF. chargeour, that 
whidi loads; or it may be ad. OF. *chargcoir, 
on L. type *carricdtdrium, utensil for loading.] 

1 . A large plate or flat dish for carrying a large 
joint of meat ; a platter. 

c 1303 Leg. Rood (1871) 136, 1 was jmt cheef chargeour, 
I bar flesch for folkes feste. ^ las/^oo Morte Artie. 185 
Grett swannes fulle swythe in silveryne chargeours. c X420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 21 Lay he hare in charioure. 1^2 
E. E. Wills (1882) 49, Ij chargours of seluer. 1300 Ortns 
Voc, in Promp. Parv. 70 Lanx, lotus discus, a charger. 
1312 Ad 4 Hen, VIII, c. 7 § 7 Workmanship of Tin 
or Pewter . . in Flatters, Chargers, Dishes, Saucers. X335 
CovERDALB. I Kittgs vii. SO Flat peces, charges, hasens, 
spones, and censours of pure golde. 1611 Bible Matt, 
XIV. 8 Giue me heere lohn Baptists head in a charger 
[WvcL. disch, Tindale and Genev. platter, Rkem. dish ; 
cf. Mark vi. 23 Wvcl, disch, Tindale, Genev., and 1611 
charger, Rhem. platter]. X641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1738 
I. 102 Why do not those goodly Flanks and Briskets march 
up in your stately chargers ? ray Bradley Pam. Did, s. v. 
Bee, Placing a large Pewter Charger or Platter, under the 
Cluster of Bees. x8^8 Macaulay Hist, Eng, I. 113 Silver 
chargers and christening bowls, 

2 . a. ? A large soup-plate or vessel for liquids, 
b. A large flat vessel for the wort in brewing. 
•f c. See quot. 1496. 

1496 Ld. Treas, Acc, Scotl I. 293 Item for ij dowhill 
platis of quhit irne to be gun chargeouris. 1766 Antiq. in 
Ann, Reg, (1766) 147/1 A charger full of wine, which he 
holds wi 3 i both his hands. 18x6 Scott Old Mort.yiii, An 
immense charger of broth. x88o Ad 43 4 - 44 Vid. c. 24 
§ 23 Fermenting backs and wash chargers. 

Cha’rflTer f f. Charge s ?. + -bb cf. F. chargeur.l 
’I' 1 , One who loads. Obs. 

X483 Calk, Angl, 39 A Chargere, onerator, sarcinaior. 

1 2. One who makes a charge, an accuser. Obs. 
XSX3-75 Dium, Occurr (1833) 18 In presence of the . 
chargeris, viz. bischopis, preistis, blak freris and grey. 1700 
in Col Rec. Penn. I. 602 Hee desired y® charge might he 
exhibited ag* him in writing under y“ charger’s handT 

3 . Sc. Law. One in whose favour a decree sus- 
pended is pronounced. 

1747 Ad 20 Geo. //, c. so § 13 No Superior shall he 
obliged to give Obedience to such Charge, unless the 
Charger at the same Time shall pay or tender to him such 
Fees or Casualties 1734 Erskine Princ Sc, Lam (1809) 
482 A charger, who . . wants dispatch, may . . apply to the 
Court. 

4 . One yho hag a charge on an estate or revenue. 


x86g Act 32 4 r 33 Vict. c. it6 § 3 The chaiger shall . . pay 
or tender to such superior such duties or casualties as he is 
by law entitled to receive. 1887 Pall Mall G, 14 Oct. 6/a 
As long as he remained a charger on the estate. 

5. A horse ridden in charging the enemy ; that 
ridden by an officer in the field or in action. 

[17x2 Motteux Don Qjeix. IV. 1248 [The Knight of the 
White Moon] presently mounted his Charging-Horse, and 
leaving the City that very Day, posted homewards. 
{Some later edd. have charger.^] 1762 Smollett Sir 
Lnncel Greaz’es I, viii, That elegant charger who ex- 
celled him as much . . as his rider Timothy was outshone 
by his. .master. 1788 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. (1846) VI. 23 The 
chargers saddled . . were embarked in the flat palanders ; 
and the knights stood by the side of their horses. x8ox 
CMSvsai.i.Hoheiilhtdeii\\\, Furious every charger neighed. 
1808 Scott Mann. v. xii, They reached the hall-door and 
the charger stood near. 1818 Todd, Charger, the horse of 
a military ofScer; 'a charging horse*, Field Exerc. 

lidantry 413 The embarkation of the Ofliceis' chargers. 

6 . An appliance for charging. 

a 1711 Milit. 4 Sea Did. (ed. 4) Chargers are either Banda- 
leers or Flasks that contain the Powder. 1874 Knight D zW. 
Mech , C^rge, a device for dropping into the bore of a 
fowling-piece from a shot-belt or pouch a gaged quantity of 
shot. 1881 Raymond Minii^ Gloss., Charger (Comw.), an 
implement for charging horizontal bore-holes for blasting. 
Ohargeuse, variant of Chargeous. Obs. 
Charging (tjaudgii)), vbl. sb. The action of 
the verb Charge, in various senses. 

1368 Grafton Chrott, II. 247 Charging and lading of Wag- 
gons. 1370 Act 13 Elis c. 20 § I All Chargings of su^ 
Benefices . . with any P ension. z: x6xo Raleigh Let, Prince 
Wales in Rem, (186S) cxlv. The high char^g of ships .. 
brings many ill qualities, a x64a Sir W. Monson Naval 
Tracts in. (1704) 344/1 They [the guns] are easier in Charg- 
ing. _ X748 B RANKUN Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 198 We are of 
opinion, that there is really no more electrical Are in the 
phial after what is called its charging, than before, nor less 
after its discharging. X784 J. Barry Led, Art vi. (2848) 223 
A greater degree of pastosity, or charg^ing of colour, on those 
parts. 1885 Pall Mall G. 2 Jan. xo/i The car. .can be run 
tor two hours with one charging of the accumulators. 18^ 
Ibid. 14 Nov. 3/2 The wild charging goes on, 

Comi, t Charging-horse = Charger S, q.v. 
i693LuTTRELL.ffr!4/’7fef. (1837)111.307, 13 charging horses 
etnbarqued at Deptford. X712-1818 in Ckarjger 5. 
ChaTgiu^, ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That charges ; in various senses of the verb. 

1376 A. Hall Acc. Quarrel (1815) 21 The Mayor, with 

charging wordes, commaunded him. x886 Dcdly Nems 
8 Sept. 6/1 The 3-cell battery gives a light equal to 25 candles 
immediately after removal from the charging source, 

2. Charging-order : an order from a jndge bind- 
ing the stocks or funds of a judgement debtor with 
the judgement debt. 

x88i Times 14 Apr 10/4 That instead of a conveyance and 
mortgage, there should he substituted a simple charipng- 
order, which should be free of stamp duty. 

Chargiour, -gour, obs. ff. Charger, 
Chargious, -gous, van of Chargeous, Obs. 
t Charientism. Obs. [ad. L. charientismus, 
a. Gr, xfxpiej’TMT^iij gracefulness of style, expression 
of an unpleasant thing in an ameable manner; cf. 
F. charientisme.] (See quots!) 

[1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) box The Greeks call 
it charientismus,] 1709 Brii. Apollo 11. No. 19. i/i A Chari- 
entism is idiat Species of an IroiWi which couches a Dis- 
agreeable Sense under Agreeable Expressions. 

Charily (tjeo-rili), adv. Forms : 6 charely, 
-lye, ohorilie, -lye, chaxyly, 6- charily, [f. 
Chary + -ly 2.] in a chary manner ; carefully ; 
cautiously ; warily, circumspectly ; with preserving 
or saving care ; sparingly. 

*579 'SavisoifiCalviH'sSersH. Tim, looi/i Let vs beware wee 
alwayeswalkecharily. 1382 'BvsstoinCompartsonxo.Heliconia 
(1B15J 1. 1x3 So charyly keep a faithfull fiiend. X583 Stany- 
HURST AEneis iii. (Arhlva This Polydor . .'Too King Treicius 
was sent, to be charelye noozeld. x6ox Holland Pliny 
II. 603 Many broken pieces of one cup which he caused to 
be gathered together full charily, 164a Brome Spar^is 
Card, IV. vi. Wks. 1873 HI- x88 Set mee charily in my sickly 
chaire. 1692 tr Sallust 126 Thy life was robnd untimely, , 
by him whom it behov’d most charily to have preserv’d it. 
*799 SouTHEV Eng. Eclogues vii. There’s not a testy Squire 
preserves his game Mote chatily than I. Mod, One must 
walk charily there. A man who gives charily to any bene- 
volent object. 

Chariness (ijeo'rines). [f. Chary -i- -ness,] 

1. The quality of being chary ; caution ; scru- 
pulous care; heedfulness, circumspectness; sparing- 
ness. 

*57 * Golding Calvin on Ps, lix. 6 Hee commendeth, .his 
peculiar charines which hee beareth towards his children. 
1392 Greene Disput. 28 Nor doo their charinesse for a 
moneth, warrant their chastitie for euer. a x6oa Hooker 
Sentu Faith in Ecd, Pol. (1617) 91 It behoueth vs with so 
mudi the greater charinesse to wade through it, taking 
special heed both what we build, and whereon we build. 
x68x M ANTON Serm. Ps. cxix. e Wks. VI. 19 Keeping the 
word relates to our chariness and tenderness of it, when we 
aie as chary of the word as a man would be of a precious 
jewel, 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. i. iii. There was no 
fastidious over-refined chariness in the use of that name. 

i*2. One’s carefulness of anything, carefully pre- 
served state, scrupulous integrity, Obs. 

X398 Shaks. Merry W. n. i. 102, 1 wil consent to act any 
vilfany against him, that may not .sully the charinesse of our 
honesty. 1794 Godwin Cal, Williams 230 To preserve, 
however, the chariness of their reputation. 

Ci^ring, vbl. sb, : gee Chare 5 . 
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GHAEITABIiENESS. 


Cliaxiot (tjie’riat'. Forms: 4-5 eharyot, (4 
schariot), 4-6 cliariotte, 5 chariett(e, (sohary- 
ette), charyett, eh.aryotfc, cliariet, chareot, 6 
cliarryoti, ^cliarriotj 4— ch.ariot. \a,GS.ch(ij'tot 
(13th c. in Litlre), angm. of char Cab. Since the 
1 7th c. chariot has also taken the place of Charet, 
the two having been confused in English, though 
in F. chariot and charrette are quite distinct, the 
former being generally 4-wheeled, the latter a- 
wTieeled ; cf. Littre’s 13th c. quot. : 

Hallage pour cheiiot quatre sols, pourcharete deux.] 

1 . A wheeled vehicle, coach, or conveyance. 

•j- a. A vehicle for the conveyance of goods ; a 
cart or wagon. Obs. 

c *335 E, E. AUit, P. B. lags Wyth charged chariotes be 
cheftayne he iindez. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4aoi To charyotes 
bey drowen )>e grete bales. 1398 Tbevisa Barih. Be P. E. 
II. V. (1495) 32 In a charyot is inoche thynge carved at ones. 
1480 Caxton Chrm, Eng. ccxli. 371 Other lewelles as many 
as viii chnryettes iny^t carye. Grafton Cknm. II. 436, 

X. or xii. Chariots laden with victuall and Ardllery. 1693 
Mem. Comii Techely iv. 59 The Regiment of Dragoons of 
Buquoi, which convey'd 200 Chariots of Provisions. 

D. A Stately vehicle for the conveyance of per- 
sons ; a triumphal car, a car of state, or a carriage 
for private use. Now chiefly foet., and applied_/?g. 
to the car in which the sun, moon, night, etc., are 
represented as pursuing their course. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. ii. iv. 39 Whan phehus l>e sonne hj'- 
gynnep to spreden his clereneys with rosene chariettes. 138 . 
WvcLiF If '’As. (1S80I 330 If iche lord of ynglond and his 
wiif haden two schariotis to lede hem. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II, 341 pe firste bat hrouste chariot \auadrigatit\ in 
to Grees. 1483 Caxton Cato B j, Bejmg wythin hys charyot 
of worshyp. 1601 SwAits. Jul. C. 1. 1. 48 And when you saw 
his Chariot but appeaie, Haue you not made an Vniuersall 
shout? 175* Hume Ess. Treat. (1777 J I. go Nero had the 
same vanity in driving a chariot. 1827 Pollok Course 
T. vi, Chanot reined by awkward charioteer. 1883 Lloyd 
Ebb ^ FI. II. 279 Like the sun’s chariot at mid-day. 

c. A car or vehicle used in ancient warfare. 

1581 Mardcck BA. of Notes 163 A Chariot w^ a certeine 

Rngine of watre, made with long and sharpe pikes of yron, 
set in the forefront. x6ii Bible Ps. xlvi, 9 He bumeth the 
chariot in the lire. 1675 Hobbes Homer 62 Idomeneus slew 
Phsestus with a thrust, As up into his charriot he went. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 221 The operations of the 
chariots did not extend much farther on this side. i86a 
PusEY Min. Proph. 384 Assyrian sculptuies attest how 
greatly their pride lay in their chariots, 

d. spec, AppliediniSthc, toalightfour-wheeled 
carriage with only back seats, and differing from 
the post-chaise in having a coach-box. Chariot- 
andfotir : one drawn by four horses. 

r6M Pepys Diary g May, We had great sport to t^who 
should drive fastest, Sir W. Batten's coach, or Sir W. Penn's 
chariot, they having four, and we two horses. 1673 Ld, 
PoLWARTR in Lauderd. Papers (1885] HI. xlL 69 A hand- 
some chariot will doe well anuffe, but non I think on it wee 
will he for the most part three togithe^and by any means 
a coach must he gott. 17x6-8 Lady M, W. Montague Lett, 
I. xxxi. 108, 1 went . . the other day all round the toi^ in an 
open gilt chariot. X7g4 W. Belton Carriages (1801) I. 8 
There is no Carriage looks better than a genteel Chariot. 
Ibid. II. gr. x8m 3 ^ 4 Will. IV, a 46 § 113 'To license 
. . hackney coaches, landaus, chariots, or other carriages 
for hire. 1838 Dickens Nick, Nick, xxx, He might have 
been rolling at that moment in his chariot-and-four. 

1 2 . VeMcle. Obc, 

X594 T, B. La Primaud. Fr, Acted, n. isx There is a pipe 
that passeth from the middle ventricle to the last, which is 
as it were the chariot of the spirite, to passe from one to 
another. 1605 Timme QuersH. in. X44 Consider of the blood 
. .how in the same the whaye is os a chariot or mediator. 
1678 Cudworth Iniell. Sysi. 701 These Philosophers gener- 
ally conceived the Humane Soul.. to have had a Lucid 
and Etherial Body, .as its Chariot or Vehicle. 

1 3 . The asterism of the Wain or Plough, form- 
ing part of the Great Bearj also some asterism 
near the South Pole. Obs. 

x^ss Eden Decades TV. Ind. (Arb.) 218 When the stanes 
whiche are cauled the wardens of the north starre are vnder 
the charlotte. Ibid. 280 We saw also syxe cleare bryght 
and great starres ve^e lowe aboue the sea . . We iudged 
them to bee the charlotte or wayne of the south. 

4 . Watchmaking. In cylinder watches, a grogl] 
plate for the bearing of the foot-pivot of the 
cylinder. 

18^ F. Britten Watck^ Clockm. go Slight alterations hi 
the intersection of the cylinder and escape wheel are made 
by shifting the chariot. 

5 . Comb., dhitfly attrib., as chariot-course, -dHver 

-horse, -match, -pole, -race, -racer (-ing), 
-service, -shape, -shell, -side, -way, -wheel; chariot- 
breaking, -like, adjs. ; chariot-man, a driver of a 
chariot ; chariot-service, the management of war 
chariots. 

a 181X R, Cumberland tr. Clouds in T. Mitchell Aristopk. 
(1822)11.136 Hard-hearted, *chariot-breaking fates 1 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 409 Circus of Cara- 
calla . . is a very well-preserved specimen of the ancient- 
*chaript-courK. 1769 GoLDSM. /fw#. Rome (X786) H. 224 
*Chariot-diiving was his favourite pursuit. x6io Holland 
Camden's Brit, 1. 29 The *chariot-guiders in the meane 
time depart a little out of the medly, 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
DeP.R.x.'jvx. xli. (1495)802 *Charyotte horse were ordeyned 
md halowed to the sonne. 1685 H. More Illustration 80 
This IS a^Chariot-like Throne, as that a Throne-like Chariot. 
1725-8 Young Sai. i, 124 (Jod.) *Chariot-like, I kindle as I 
run. 1S77 tr. StdlittgeVs Decades 17s A *Chariote 


man ought rather to knowe howe to guide his Carte in 
driuing, timn to drawe it himselfe. x6ix Bible a Macc. ix. 
4. 1^7 R. SrAPYLTON Juvenal 12 Having spent all the 
estate, .in horse-iaces and '■chaiiot-matches. 4:1720 Prior 
Flies, A fly upon the ^chariot pole, 1769 Goldsm. Hist. 
Rome (1786) II. 224 He never missed the circus, when 
" cliariot-races were to he exhibited thei e. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece I. 425 Having gained a victory in the Olympic 
chaiiot-race. 1606 Creech Manilius iv. 2 (Jod.) ♦Chariot- 
racer. 1^7 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. L 2 Where the people 
.. had obtained such exquisite perfection in ♦Chariot- 
service. 1875 B. Taylor Faust n. iii, In Venus’ ♦chaiiot- 
shell, with hues of mom. Comes Galatea. ^1751 Smol- 
lett /’ey. Ptc, (T779) III. Ixxxi. 231 A man riding by the 
'^'chariot-side. 1870 Bryant Iliad I, vii. 228 An ample 
'chariot-way. i6ox Shaks. JuL C. l i. 39 What 'Tributaries 
follow him to Rome, To grace in Captiue bonds his ♦Chariot 
Wheeles ? x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 386 The chariot-wheels 
quiver in the rapid onset. 

Chariot (tjse-iiat), V. [f. prec. .sb. ; OF. had 
chareter in same senses.] 

1 . tram. To cany or convey in a chariot : also 
Jig. Hence OhaTioted. ^l. a. 

4x1659 B.' Lovedav Le//. (1663) 48 Our thoughts are char- 
riotted . . to the furthest parts of the world. 1671 Milton 
Samson 27 As in a fiery column charioting His god-like 
presence, xygx Cowfer Odyss. xvn. 596 Bright-charioted 
Aurora. 1819 Shelley Ode West Wind, O thou Who 
chariotest to their dark wintry bed The winged seeds, 
1864 'I^NNYSQN Boadicea 3 Stanifing loftily chaiioted. 

2 . inir. or absol. To drive or ride in a chariot. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 1. xlviiL Wks. (1677) fS 'The Golden 

Sun Chariots thorow the rounding Sky. 1821 Keats Lamia 
217 Charioting foremost in the envious race. 1845-6 Trench 
Huls. Lect, vi. (ed, 3) 246 The charioteer charioting, and not 
dragged in the dust and mlie at the heels of his horses. 

Ghariotee (tjseiriot?). [f. Chariot A 
light pleasure chariot, with four wheels and two 
seats, covered by a calash-top. 

1864 in Webster. 

Charioteer (iJfE-riotl®*!), jA Forms: 4ohari- 
etere, charyeter, chariatotir, 5 charyetter, 7 
oliaTioter, 7- charioteer, [app, a mixed form 
f. OF. charioteur, and OF. charetier (whence 
Chareter).] The driver of a chariot or car. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 21287 (Tiin.) Pe charieteie [w.r. caiter] is 
ihesu crist, 1382 Wyclif i Kings xxii. 34 Ajid he seide to 
hys charyeter, Turn thin bond. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) TV. 383 The chaiiatour herde pat. x6ax G, Sandys 
Ovids Met. 11. (1626) 29 With hands that cannot erre Hurls 
lightning at the audacious Chaiioter. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 390 On a heap Chariot and charioteer lay ovei turned. 
1850 Lewin Invas. Brit. 45 The horsemen and charioteers 
of the Briton.s .. pomed such a shower of javelins upon the 
Roman galleys. 

Charioteer, 0. Also 9 -ier. [f. prec. sb ] 

1 . intr. To act as charioteer ; to guide or manage 
a chariot or car; to drive. 

x8o2 Southey Ode Astronomy (D.), To charioteer with 
wings on high, And to rein-in the ‘Tempests of the sky. 
x8i2 B'yron Ch. Har. App, Wks. (1846} 761/1 Whom I saw 
charioteering over the French flag. 

2 . tram. To drive (a chariot or vehicle). 

i883_ Leisure Hour 145/1, I charioteered one of these 
[buggies]. 1883 Gd. Words 205 He compared [them] to.. 
Phlegethon charioteering the sun. 

3 . tram. To drive (a person) in a chariot. Hence 
Chairiotee-red///. a, 

1849 [W. M. Call] Reverberations n. 96 Chariotieied, as 
in an ocean car. x86a Sir R. Cheistison Let. in Life II, 
xi. 301, I shall always remember his charioteering me 
through the finest part of his property. 

Charioteering (tjfse-rioiisTig), vU. sb. The 
driving or management of a chariot. 

i86a Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. xlvii. 29 Chariot- 
eering began to take the place of a state instituuon. i88a 
xgth Cent, No, 6g. 738 The scene of his former charioteering, 

Charioteership. Performance as a charioteer. 
1836 Landor Pericl. ^ Asp. Wks. (1846) II. 370 The brave 
. . men whom he celebrates for charioteership. 1871 Athe- 
uxwn 22 July IIS [Such] charioteership . . could only have 
been displayed on turf, or sand. 

Chariotry (tjse'riatri). [f. Chariot sb. + -rt. 
(There may have been a Fr. charioterie, in sense i ; 
with sense 2 cf. cavalry, camelry, etc.)] 

1 1 . The art of driving a chariot. Obs. rare—K 
1686-7 Aubrey Rem, GetUilisme (1881] 120 Chariotry is 
one of the antiquated Modes of Chivalry. 

2 , The collective name for soldiers who fought 
from chariots. Cf. cavalry, infantry, 

1828 Blaikw. Mag.'XX.TV. 260 Deep ruts.. indented. .by 
the wheels of FingaTs chariotry. 1871 F C. Cook in 
Speakers Comm. Ezek, v. 28 I. 3M/2 The entire loss of the 
chariotry and cavalry. Ibid, Israel had no chariotry. 

Charioxii’(e, -jour, obs. ff. CHARasR i. 
ChariouB(e, -jous, var. of Chaboeoub a. Ohs. 
Charish, -isshe, obs. ff. Cherish. 
t Clia'rish.ness. Obs. rare. [Implies an adj. 
Chaxisli f. Chare a. h- -ishI.] Carefulness. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xi. 153 Thou seest. .in beastes, 
a charishnesse to bring up thriryong . . and in all folkes a 
regard to the maintenance of the things which they haue 
either made or manured. 

Charism (kseriz’m). Theol. PI. -ata and -j. 
[a. Gr. xipKTiJa pi. -ara, (esp, in N. T.) favour given, 
gift of grace, f. xapl^-eoffai to show favour, f. x«pts 
grace, favour.] A free gift or favour specially 
vouchsafed by God ; a grace, a talent. 
a 1641 Bp. MouNTAGU/frfs 4 Mon, (1642) 217 The Chaiis- 


mata of gi-ace. 1644 Bulwer Chirol, 149 Is used in the 
conveyance of that Chorisme or miraculous gift of healing. 
1852 Conybeare & H. St. Paul L xiii. (1862) 402 The gift 
of prophecy was that charism which enabled its possessors 
to utter, with the authoiity of inspiration, divine strains of 
warning. 1862 Colenso in Evangel, Christendom Oct. 
475 He [St. Paul] speaks, indeed, of various charisms or 
giaces. 1876 M. Davies Unorth, Lend. 32a The charismata 
of the early Church. 

Charismatic (kacrizmte’tik), 4Z. [f. xapio/sar- 
(see prec.) + -10.] Of or pertaining to a charism. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Relig, Encycl. II. 873 Church offices are. . 
impossible without charismatic endowment. 1885 tr, Pfleid- 
erefs Injl. Apost. Paul yi. 248 The Pauline spirit of evan- 
gelical freedom and individual charismatic enlightenment. 

t Cha'rister. Ohs. [a. F. charistlre, ad. Gr. 
Xapiffriipiov thanksgiving.] A thank-offering ; a 
song of thanksgiving. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. iv, Singing some plaisant 
Verses and Charisters. 

Oharistieary (kari-stikari). [f. Gr. x‘’^PWtik- 6 s 
bounteous, freely given ■+ -art.] 

1727-sx Chambers Cycl., Charistkary, Commendatary, 
or Donatary, a person to whom is ^Iven the enjoyment of 
the revenues of a monastery, hospital, or benefice. The 
charisticaries among the Greeks, .enjoyed all the revenues 
of hospitals and monasteries, without giving an account 
thereof to any person. x88o Libr. Uuvv, Knenvl. III. 692 
Charisticaries, officers (in Gieek ecclesiastical histoi-y). 

Charitable (tjae-ritab’l), a. Also 4-5 ohara- 
table, 5-6 cLerytable, 6 chaxytable. [a. OF. 
charitable, cheritable (13th c. in Littre), f. chariti ; 
see -ABLE, and cf. the later veHtable, equitable. 
It. has caritatevole ; there was no L. cdritdbilis.'] 

1 1 . Showing Christian charity or the love of God 
and man. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 145 And charitable, Jouiinde and louerede, nor 
hi ae}> man parntliche louie his nixte ase him-zelue. c 1375 
Wyclif Comm, Luke Prol. (MS. Bodl. 143) The meke and 
pore and charitable lyuyng of Ciist. 1494 Fabyan vi. 
clxxxv. 184 Fyll to fastynge and prayer, and contynued 
therin by a certayne of tyme with paifyte and chery table 
deuocyon. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) 100 a, 
The true lover of god (which is pioperly the charitalile per- 
sone) is under no lule ; but he is lord above all lawes. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 189 See whether is more 
pacifique and charitable, and by consequent whether is the 
more Euangelicall, 

* 1 * 2 . Tender-hearted ; loving, kindly ; well-dis- 
posed ; benevolent. Obo. 

e 1386 Chaucer Prol. 143 Sche was so charitable and so 
pitous, Sche wolde weepe if that sche sawe a mous Caught 
m a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 1509 Fisher Fun, 
Serm, Ctess Richmonde (xyoB) 22 Consyderynge her 
gracyous and chaiytable mynde. 1529 Wolsey in Pour C. 
Eng. Lett. 10 Yt wold please yow of your cherytable good- 
nes, 1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) Ded. Note, 
The kind acceptance of your charitable hands. 

3 . Full of active charity to others ; esp. liberal 
in almsgiving to the poor. 

7txx4oo Chester PI. i. (1843) 213 With your charatable 
almes the poore man to comforte. xgc^ Fisher Fmu Serm. 
Ctess Richmonde (1708) 14 Martha is magnifyed for her 
godly hospytalyte and charytable dealynge to her neyhours. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W, 1531) 197 b, And buylde vpon 
thy^fayth by charytable weikes. 1602 Act ,^3 Eliz, c. 4 
Which lands, tenements, etc. ..haue not beene imployed ac- 
cording to the charitable intent of the giuers and foundeis 
thereof. 1608 Yorksh. Trag. i. ix. 215, I thought it the 
charitablest deed I could do. 2645 Fuller Good Th. in 
Bad T. (1841) 36 He was more charitable to relieve others. 
183a Ht. Martineau IrelmidMi. 51 The buiden of relieving 
distress will no longer fall wholly upon the charitable. 

4 . Connected with or devoted to a recognized 
object of charity, esp. as defined in the various 
statutes on the subject ; of the nature of a charity, 

XS97 Hooker Ecci. Pol. v. Ixxix. § r If we convert some 
. .portion.. to charitable uses. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. ix. 
187 The first Protestant, who erected a charitable House of 
that nature, a 171X Ken Prepar. Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 102 
Each Grain of Charitable Gold, Is in the Book of Life en- 
roll'd. X788 J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 15 The great 
statute of charitable uses is st. 43 El. c. 4. 1823 Lamb Elia 
(i860) 78 The old monastic institutions and charitable 
orders. 1858 Ld. St, Leonards Handy Bk. Prop.^ Law 
xxii. 174 ‘The statutes for the better administration of 
Charitable Trusts. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I, ix. 160 
To aid some charitable object. 

5 . Inclined to think no evil of others, to put the 
most favourable construction on their actions, etc. 

1x1626 Bacon (J.) By a charitable construction it may 
be a sermon. 1639 Fuller Holy TVar ii. v. (1647) 50 We will 
be more charitable then those that say that the Patriarch. . 
did bewitch and bemad Godfrey, xyxo Palmer Proverbs 151 
Such a provoking impudence, that the charitablest people 
in the world caat help reflecting upon it. 1838 Lytton 
Alke 46 Few men are charitable who remember not that 
they have sinned. 1846 J. E. Ryland in Life 4 r Corr. J. 
Poster (1846) II. 2 Allowed the diaritahle hope. 

6. Comb., as charitable-minded. 

x668 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 104 Charitable-minded men 
will know certainly where to diroose of their charity. 

ChaTitableuess. [f. prec. -k - hrbs.] The 
quality of being charitable. 

X447 Bokenham Seytdys (1835)24 [St. Margaret] Fully re- 
plenyshed with cherytabylnesse. 1635 Austin Medit, 233 
Let therefore Love abound among us ; and. .overflow, even 
to our Enemies, in Charitablenesse. xM? in Land. Gay. 
No. ooifila Loyalty toward so Gracious a Prince, and Charit- 
ableness one to another. X773 J. Allen Serm. St. Marf s 
Oxford 2 No purity, no forbearance, no charitableness. 
i85o_L. Hunt Autooiog. ii. (i860) 45 Notwithstanding her 
charitableness to the poor maid-setyant, 
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Charitably (tjse-ritabli), adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a charitable or kindly manner ; with charity. 

c 1400 IVycliffite Tract in Wyclifs Bible Pref. 14 rtoUt 
Men . . that 3yuen charitably the greet almes of ^ddis 
■word, declatyng it ry3tly to cristene puple. 1494 Fabyan v. 
cxxxii, 116 He exortyd his .iL sones charitably to loue. 
1^6 Tindalb Rom. xiv. 15 If thy brother be grieued with 
thy meate: now walkest thou not charitablye. 1563 Abp. 
'Stxx.'EB. Articles, And releaue the poore charitably 1598 
Babbet Theer. IVarres n. i. 28 Let him first charltablie re- 
prehend them. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 213 We then 
learn to think soberly, and to judg charitably, lyio Steplc 
Tatler No. 105 T 2, I was always charitably inclined to be- 
lieve the Fault lay in myself. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxiii, 
A supply of provisions charitably sent us by my kind 
parishioners. 1880 M. Collins Th. in Garden II. 270 Illo- 
gical people . . I charitably hope that my amiable critic is 
not one of them. 

Charlta'rian. notice-wd. [cf, Immanitarian^ 
One who makes charity his 'hobby*. 

1858 F. Hall Bibliog. Ind. Philos. Syst. (iSsgl Introd. n 
Some divine charitarian benevolently planted an eye in one 
of his feet. 

+ Gba‘ritative, «- Ohs. [a. OF. charitatif, 
-ive, caritatif, -ive, med.L. cdritativ-tts charitable ; 
see Chabitt and -ive.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or pertaining to, charity. 

1647 Hammond Fraternal A dmon. §5.3 There is a double 

Correption or admonition, the former paternal or authorita- 
tive, the latter fraternal, or Charitative. 1632 W. Sclater 
( son) Civil Magistr. (1653) *3 Out of the charitative love of 
Justice. 16^3 Ladies Calling u. iii. § 23 The World is 
. . seldom guilty of the charitative [errors], does not over- 
look the smallest appearance of evill. 

2 . Of the nature of a charitable gift or donation. 

1582 Grindal Let. Wks. (1843) 371 This visitation, I do 

mean that it shall be merely charitative, and not to burden 
the clergy of any procurations as yet. 1727-31 Chambers 
Cycl. S.V., In the canon law, a charitative aid, or subsidy, 
is a moderate allowance, which a council grants a bishop 
upon any urgent occasion ; e. g. when his revenues will not 
bear his expenses to a council, etc. 

Ohariter, var. of Chabeteb, Ohs. 
t ClLa'ritOllS, a. 06 s. Also -euus. [a. OF. 
cliaritos, -ms, in med.L. cdriiosttsi see Chabitt 
and -ous ; cf. necessitous, calamitous^ Character- 
ized by charity j charitable. 

1340-70 A /ejc. A Bind. 894 pat nis no chariteuus chois so 
schast for to libbe. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 271 To him that 
wroughte charite He was ayeinward charitous. 

Charity (tjae'nti). Forms; a. ^ oajrited, kari- 
tep, -teU ; j8. 3-6 ohaxite, cherite, 4-5 ohexyte, 
4-6 oharyte, charitee, 4-7 oharltie, 4- charity. 
[Two early types of this word appear in Ehg. : (i) 
carittdi, -tep, (2) chariti', these are adoptions re- 
spectively of ONF. caritedh, -iet(p), (later, and 
mod.Pic. caritf), and the somewhat later central 
OF. chariti (earlier charitet)', which correspond 
to Pr. caritat, Sp. caridnd, It. carith, semi-popular 
adaptations of L. cdritdt-em in its theological 
sense. In truly popular use L. cdritdt-em had 
already become, through pop. Lat. *cartdt-em, Pr. 
cartat, ONF. hierte, OF. chierle, mod.r. clierti, 
Put this had the general Latin senses of ‘ dearness 
(high price), fondness, affection as well as those 
belonging specially to New Testament and Chris- 
tian use ; subsequently, to indicate the latter more 
distinctly, the Latiaword, familiar in the language 
of the church, passed anew into popular use, and 
undergoing (from its later date) less phonetic 
change, gave caritat, caritet, charitet, chariti. 
Mixture of the two forms gave the type cheriti, 
and, in Eng. at least, the two words were not kept 
altogether distinct in use. See Chebte. 

The Greek word for ‘ love’ in the N. T. (occasionally also 
in LXX) is aydmi, from root of vb. ayairo-eiv ‘ to ^ treat 
with affectionate regard ’, ‘ to love ’ ; in the Vulgate, Ayamj 
is sometimes rendered by dilectio (noun of action f. aiii^e 
to esteem highly, love), but most frequently by caritas, 
‘dearness, love founded on esteem’ (never by amor). 
Wyclif and the Rhemish version regularly rendered the 
Vulgate dilectio by ‘ love ’, caritas by ‘ charity ’. But the 
z6th c. Eng. versions from Tindale to 1611, while rendering 
aydirn sometimes ‘ love ’, sometimes ‘ charity', did not follow 
the dilectio arrd caritas of the Vulgate, but used ‘love’ 
more often (about 86 times), confining ‘charity’ to 26 pas- 
sages in the Pauline and certain of the Catholic Epistles 
(not in I John), and the Apocalypse, where the sense is 
specifically i c. below. In the Revtsed Version i88r, ' love ‘ 
has been substituted in all these instances, so that ft now 
stands as the uniform rendering of dydirq, to the elimination 
of the distinction of dilectio and caritas introduced by the 
Vulgate, and of ‘ love ' and ‘ charity' of the 16th c. ver-sions.] 
1 . Christian love : a word representing caritas of 
the Vulgate, as a frequent rendering of ayami in 
N. T. Greek. With various applications : as 
f a. God's love to man. (By early -writers often 
identified with the Holy Spirit.) Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 3000, & Godess Gast iss karite)> & soj^fasst 
lufe nemmnedd ; & tatt wass all ]>urrh kariteb & )>urrh sob 
lufe forbedd patt Godess sune Alhnahtft Godd Warrb mann 
of Sannte Marje. 138. Wvclip Sel. vVks. III. 509 Joven 
of Ckist of . . his endeles charitee to mankinde. — 

Rom. viii. 39 The charite [Tindale, etc. love, Rhem. chari- 
tie] of God, that is in Jhesu Crist oure Lord. 1488 Cax- 
TON Chast. Goddes Chyld. 27 The whiche goodnes is god 
bymself for he ys all charyte. 1588 A. King tr. Canisiud 
Catech, 223 Be the merit of the same maist haly Passion 
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the Charitie of God is powred forth in tbair hartes. [1839 
J. H. Nbwman Par. Serm. IV. xxi. 363 Charity is but 
another name for the Comforter.} 

tb. Man's love of God and his neighbour, 
commanded as the fulfilling of the Law, Matt. xxii. 
37 , 39. Obs. 

c zt^ Lamb. Horn. 39 Hwet is riht cherite. .bet bu luuie 
bine drihten ofer. .alle eorSiiche biug. -and seoodan beoden 
uwilc mon swa bu waldest bat me be bude, bis is riht 
cherite. ciaoo^ Vices 4- Virtves 21 Ic clepie and bidde for 
So muchele kariteS Se h an 3eu. ^1315 Shoreham 3 That 
man lovye God and man, Ase idiante hyt hoteth. 1488 
Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 27 In goodnes of charyte is 
a bonde of loue the whiche draeth us to god. z^^ Homilies 
I. Charity n.(ii^) 6 g Charity stretcheth itself both to God 
and man, friend and foe. 1332 Abp. Hamilton Catech, 
(1884) 42 Quhate is cherite? It is lufe, quharby we lufe 
God for his awin saik. .and our neichbour for Gods saik, or 
in God. 1357 N. T. (Genev.).£«z'. iL 4 Neuerthelesse, I haue 
somwhat agaynst thee, beca-use thou hast left thy fyrst 
charitie. [So Wyclif, an 6 .Rfiemish\ Geneva 1560 ‘love’.] 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. n. g 14 This I think 
charity, to love God for himselfe, and our neighbours for 
God. 1846 Keble in Plain Serm. VIII. ccxli, Charity— 
the true love of God in Christ.. ensures the practice of all 
other virtues. 

e, esp. The Christian love of our fellow-men ; 
Christian benignity of disposition expressing itself 
in Christ-like conduct : one of the ‘ three Christian 
graces’, fully described by St. Paul, i Cor. xiii. 

(One of the chief current .senses in devotional language, 
though baldly otherwise without qualification as ‘ Christian 
chanty’, etc. In the Revised Version, the word has dis- 
appeared, and lame has been substituted.) 

^1300 Cursor M. ioo.» Cherite [v.r. cheryte, diarite] 
euer fordos ensue. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. viiL i Sothli science, 
or kunnynge, inblowith svith pride : charite edifieth. Ibid. 
xiii. 13 Nowe forsothe dwellen feith, hope, and charite, thes 
thre; forsoth the mooste of thes is charite. C14S0 Lay- 
Folks Mass-Bk, 308 Haue cheritd with herte fyne. .That 
eche man loue wd othere. 1.^7 Golding Be Mamay xx. 
318 Some tell vs that Religion is nothing els but charitie, 
that is to say, the performing of a mans diietie towards his 
neighbour. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 261 'Twere good 
you do so much for charitie. Jeiu. I cannot finde it, ’tis 
not in the bond. 1628 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 63 A Shee 

E recise Hypocrite.. Shee is so taken sq> with Faith, shee 
a's no roome for Charity. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 483 The charity of the Gospel 
should extend to men of every Religion. 1843 R. Jbbb 
in Encycl. Metrof. (1847) II. 709/1 The law of charity 
does not require me to have a greater regard for him than 
for myself. But, on the other hand, the same law requires 
that I should not have a less. 


d. In this sense often pei’sonified in poetic lan- 
guage, painting, sculpture, etc. 

c 1300 Bens Caritas 33 in B.E. P. (1862) 127 Let Charite 
nou a-wake. And do hit ber neode is. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
viir, 45 Charite be champioun chief help a^ein synne. 
1726 Thomson Winter The conscious heart of Charity 
would warm. 17.. Han. More Ode Charity, O CUiaritj-. 
divinely wise, 'Thou meek-ey’d Daughter of the skies) 
c x8^ G. Robison Hynm to Trinity, Lift on us thy Light 
Divine : And let charity benign Breathe on us her balm. 


e. In, out of, charity : in or out of the Christian 
state of charity, or love and right feeling towards 
one’s fellow Christians. 

£■138 . WvcLW (tS^) 274 A symple pater noster of a 
pIou3inan bat his in charite is betre pan a thousand massis 
of coueitouse prelatis. m3 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 38 He falleb 
nat out of charite, 1435 E, Clerb in FourC, Eng. Lett. 5 And 
he seith he is in charitee with all the world. X319 Horman 
Vnlg, xxiv. 20L I can nat be in charity with hym that 
holdeth wrongefully fiom me mylandis. 1633 Massinger 
New Way 1. 11 , 1 am out of charity With none so much m 
the thin-gutted squire. 1735 Pope Bonne's Sat. iv. 3 , 1 die 
in charity with fool and knave. 


f. In various phrases : see the quotations. 

<1x240 Ureiswi x6i in Cott. Horn. i§9 Nu ich bcbi-seche 
ine cristes cherite. c X2S0 Hymn Virg. 19 in Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 258 Bisech bin sune par cherite bat he me sschilde 
from helle pin, <:i3<4 Land Cokayne ad fin., Prey we 
godsomotehitbe. Amen, per seinte charite. 1375BABBOUR 
Bruce in. 324 Levys me tharfor, par cheryte. X40X J . Paston, 
jr.inZ«/f.4ioII.39Besechyng yowforcheryteof your dayly 
blyssyne. 1573 J. Still Gofnsu. Gnrion ly. ii, Helpe me to 
my neede, for Gods sake, and Saint Charitie. 1379 Spenser 
Shepli. Cal. May 247 Ah deare Lord, and sweete Saint 
Charitee [E. IL. gloss.. The Catholiques comen othe]. 1394 
Shaks. Rich, if I, i. iii. 273 Peace, peace for shame : If not, 
for Charity. x6ox — Twei. N. v. i. 273 Of charity, what 
kinne are you to me? 160a — Ham. rv. v. 58 By gis, and 
by S. Charity, Alacke, and fie for shame. 

2 . Without any specially Christian associations : 
Love, kindness, affection, natural affection; now 
esp. with some notion of generous or spontaneous 
goodness. 

In Wyclif, repr. caritas of the Vulgate, which (like aiiaTni, 
-qtris) is used very generally in the O. T. In other cases in- 
fluenced perhaps by OF. chierti, L. caritas, or simply with 
generalized sense. 

<11225 Attcr, R. 408 Cherite — Jiet is cherte of leoue binge 
& of deore. 1382 Wyclif Jer. li. 2 Rewende thin waxende 
3outhe, and the charite of thi weddyng. Ibid. xxxi. 3 In 
euere lastende charite Y louede thee. — Hoseaid, In 
litil boondis of Adam Y shal drawe hem, in boondis of 
charitee. — Rom. xii. 10 Louynge to gidere the charite of 
britherhed [Gr. tA (lii\aSt\<fiia]. CZ430 Lydg. Bochas 1. ix. 
(ts 44) 17 b, The king, the queue of Corinth, the country. 
Had the chylde in so great charitie. 1483 Caxton Cato 
A viii b, Tulle sayth that emonge al other charite the 
charite of our contre ought to be loued and preferred before 
al othe[r] charitees. ifi^MiLTONP.i. in. 216 Dwells in all 
Heaven charity so dear? 1728 Gay Beg^. Of. Introd., I 
cannot too often acknowledge your chanty in bringing it 


upon the stage. 1841 Lane Arab. Nis. I. 54, I am one who 
requires to be treated with kindness and charity. 

b. pi. Affections ; feelings or acts of affection. 
x66y Milton P. L. iv. 756 Relations dear, and all the 
Charities Of Father, Son, and Brother. 1784 Cowper Task 
V. 507 Can he be strenuous in his country's cause, Who 
slights the charities, for whose dear sake That country; if 
at all, must be belov’d ? 1814 Wordsw. Excttrs. ix. 238 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless. Are scattered 
at the feet of Man— like flowers. x8iS Hallam Mid. Ages 
,(1872) II. 177 Cutting off her members ftom the chaiities of 
domestic life. 

3 . A disposition to judge leniently and hopefully 
of the character, aims, and destinies of others, to 
make allowance for their apparent faults and short- 
comings ; laige-heartedness. (But often it amounts 
barely to fair-mindedness towards people dis- 
approved of or disliked, this being appraised as a 
magnanimous virtue.) 

App. a restricted sense of x c , founded upon one of the 
special characteristics ascribed to Christian charity which 
‘ thinketh no evil ’ i Cor. xiii. 6 ; cf. also i Pet. iv. 8 ‘ Charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins '. 

X483 Caxton Cato 3, I . . beseche alle suche that fynde 
faute or errour that of theyr charyte they correcte and 
amende hit. x3a6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 h, I begon 
after my poore maner to -wryte in latyn, but j'our charite 
preuayled and letted me. x6u Prynnb in Boctmenis agsi. 
Prynne (1877) 42 Your Lord^ip therefore might have in 
charity forborne to quarrel with my two sylfogismes . . till 
you had produced some better of your owne. X682 Dbydbn 
Relig. Laid 198 Charity bids hope the best. 17x2 Steele 
Sfect. No. 390 r 3 She has not the least Charity for any of 
her Acquaintance. AiyiS Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. i|7 
Happy would it be, if where Unity ends. Charity did 
begin. 1837 T. Hood, Jb. Pen ^ Peta. Ptci. 125 We all 
want a little charity shown us sometimes. 1874 Mobley 
Compromise U^^)z5j No (iarity nor good-will can narrow 
the intellectual breach. 

•l*b. Fairness; equity. Obs. 

<;i43|o Bochas frcA. v. That their ground, with pai fit 
chorine Conveyed be to their advauntage. 1496 Act 12 
Hen. VI J, c. 6 [Certain foreim nations] have, contrarie to 
all Tawe, reason, charite, limt and conscience . . made an 
ordinaunce . . that noe Enmishman resortyng to the seid 
Martes shall, etc. 1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc, iii. 8 In 
Charity, therefore, the English Church in those dales must 
be of mean repute for outward pomp. 

4 . Benevolence to one’s neighbours, especially to 
the poor ; the practical beneficences in which this 
manifests itself. 

a. as a feeling or disposition ; charitableness. 

c X200 Ormin 1017 Till karitejiess ball^he mahht To wirken 

allmess werrkess. Ibid, 10120 Karite)iess mahhte Iss mikell 
all unnsej^jenndlij. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. xxviii, 
The Jewes , . now upon the breaking up of the Chaldaean 
Army, repent them of their Charity. x6pi Hartcliffe 
Virtues 367 Their Temperance and (Jratitude, their Justice 
and Fidelity, their Humanity and Charity. 1738 Johnson 
Idler No. 4 r i Charity, or tenderness for the poor, .is, I 
think, onlyknown to thosewho enjoy, .the light of revelation, 
1836 Hob. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 78 Charity— the only 
thing that we can give away without losing it. 1872 E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I. viii. 138 Mrs, Heron took the 
bairn out of charity. 

b. as manifested in action: spec, alms-giving. 
Applied also to the public provision for the relief 
of the poor, which has largely taken the place of 
the almsgi-ving of individuals. 

[Some would explain quot. 1154 as hospitality, or ' agape 
Christianorum, convivium quo amici vel etiam pauperes 
excipiuntur’ (Du Cange).] 

XX54 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 On al ]iis yuele 
time heold Martin abbot his abbolrice— & fand Je munekes 
& te gestes al kat heombehoued & heold micel caritedinjie 
hus. a X300 Cursor M. 28^19 When |>ou sail do ]>i chante 
[v.r. glues charite] . . gif no^t so largely till ane ]>at 
kou may gif anoker nane. 1393 Gower Cottf. 1 . 271 To him 
that wrought charite He was ageinward charitous. 1530 
Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 12 To lyue of the charitee and almes 
of the people, 16^ Shaks. Lear in. iv. 61 Do pooie Tom 
some charitie. Fuller Worthies (1840) III. xxpDoing 
his Charity effectually, but with a possible privacy. 1737 
Pope Hot. Epist. ii. i, 231 The boys and girls whom charity 
maintains. X863 Bright Sp. Amer. 16 June, A dependence 
upon the charity of their fellow countrymen, 1878 Jevons 
Print. Pol. Ecmi, 10 All that the political economist insists 
upon is that charity shall he realty charity, and shall not 
injure those whom it is intended to aid. 1884 F. M. Craw- 
ford Rom. Singer i. 4 The poor thing has been living on 
charity. 

c. plural. Acts or works of charity to the poor. 

x6o7 Bacon Bss. Riches (Arb.) 240 Deferre not Charities 

till Death, c 1818 Campbell Lines on Scene in Bavaria 
xiv, If the wild winds seem more drear Than man’s cold 
charities below. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solit., Farming 
Wks, (Bohn) III. 57 He who devotes himself to charities. 

6 . 'That which is given in charity ; alms. 

The phrase do ends charity, in 4 b,, easily passed mtogive 
onds charity. 

a X300 Cursor M. 19062 Hejiam be-heild, hot wel wend he 
pai suld him giue sum charite, Petre said til him onan, 

‘ Gold re siluer ha we nan ’. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 167 
Moni Chapeleyns. .Chewen heoie charite and chiden after 
more. Shaks. Per. 111. ii. 44 Your honour has through 
Ephesus pour’d forth Your chanty, x6. . Dryoen H’.), 1 
never had the confidence to beg a charity. 1694 R. L’Es- 
trancb (J.) She did ill then to refuse her a cbmity in her 
distress. X7XX Addison Sped. No. 117 P 3 An old Woman 
applied herself to me for my Charity. 1877 Mrs, Olipbant 
Makers Flor. viii. 222 An Archbishop, .leading a pannieied 
mule laden with charities. 

6 . A bequest, foundation, institution, etc., for the 
benefit of others, esp. of the poor or helpless. 
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The term, especially under the influence of legislative 
caiactments, such as the statute on charitable uses 43 Eliz. c. 4, 
and the various modern Charitable Trusts Acts, has re- 
ceived a very wide application ; in general now including 
institutions, with all manner of objects, for the help of those 
who are unable to help themselves, maintained by settled 
funds or voluntary contributions ; the uses and restrictions 
of the term are however very arbitrary, and vary entirely 
according to fancy or the supposed needs of the moment ; 
chief among the institutions included are hospitals, asylums, 
foundations for educational purposes, and for the periodical 
distiibution of alms, 

i6ot Evelyn 10 Mar., I went this evening to see . . 
Christ’s H ospital . . having never seen a more noble, pious and 
admirable charity. 1748 Butler 6 .S«v«. (1844) 308 In the 
first establishment of a public charity. 1788 J. Powell 
Devises (1827) II. 15 Lord Eldon lately held that Jews 
were properly excluded from the Bedford charity, consisting 
of a grammar school, etc. iZa^Mei. yml. VIII._ 538 Upon 
the recommendation of any one for reUef by this Charity. 
Thtd, XV. 549 The advantages of medical charities have 
usually been confined in large towns, 1843 PsESCon' 
Mexico VII. V. (1864) 454 With a fate not too frequent in 
simiiar charities, [it] has been administered to this day on 
the noble principles of its foundation. 1853 Act i& 17 
Vici. a 137 To examine and inquire into all or any charities 
in England and Wales, and the nature and objects, admin- 
istration, management, and results thereof, etc, 186a Low 
\titU Account of Charities in London. 

7 . A lefreshmeut dispensed m a monastic esta- 
blishment between meals ; a bever. (.App. only a 
modem rendering of med L. charitas in sense of 
‘ qusevis extraordinaria refectio, maxime ilia quse 
fiebat extra prandium et coenam in Monasterio.' 
Du Cange.) 

x8oa-43 Fosbrooke Brit, MotutcMsm iv. 31 They entered 
the refectory to receive their charities [cups of wine), while 
the Collation was reading. liid. xlviii. 264 note. These 
Charities did not consist ofwine only, .for we find a Charity, 
consisting of a sallad, seasoned with honey. 

8 . A popular name of the plant 'Jacob’s 
ladder Polemonium carultum. 

X741 ConipL Font, Piece i. L 37 Add to your Buds Betony, 
Charity, Sanicle, the Tops of St. John’s-wort when blown. 

9 . Phrases, a. Cold as charity : referring to the 
perfimctory, unfeeling manner in which acts of 
charity are often done, and public charities ad- 
ministered; (but cf. Mait. xxiv. 12). Charity 
benns at home ; used to express the prior claims 
of the ties of family, friendship, etc., to a man’s 
consideration (cf. 1 Tim. v. 8, etc.). 

1382 WycLiP Matt. xxiv. 13 The charite of manye schal 
wexe coold. — OfPrelaies xi. Wks. (1880) 78 Hou schulde 
he |>anne here hem for obere men, whanne charite schuld 
bigyne at hem-self. ijSaN, T. (Rhem,}Af<z^/. xxiv. 13 The 
charitie of many shal waxe cold. x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Wit 
•mWuntt M, v. ii, Charity and beating begins at home. 164a 
SmT. Browne Med. ii. iv, 'Tis the general complaint 
of these times, and perhaps of those past, that Charity grows 
cold. Ibid,, Charity begins at home, is the voice of the 
world : yet is every man his greatest enemy, 1703 Hicker- 
INGILL Priest-cr. i. (1721) 35 Though Charity should begin 
at hom& it .should^ not end at home. 1795 Southey Sol- 
dier^s W^e, Cold is thy heart and as frozen as Charity ! 
1798 — Puff. Echg. V, But charity begins at home, And, 
Nat, there's our own home in such a iray This morning ! 
1865 Trollope Can you forgiot her xUii, The wind is as 
cold as charity. We are much more comfortable here, 
b. Brother or Sister of Charity : a member of 
a religious organization devoted to works of charity, 
of which several have at various times been founded. 


1706 tr. DiMiCs Eccl, Hist. i 6 th C. II, iv. xi. 450 The 
Brothers of Charity were instituted by St. John de Dieu. 
1848 Thackeray Van, .FVnVlvii, Sisters of Charity , , with- 
out the romance and the sentiment of sacrifice. x88i Lady 
Herbert Edith 347 The other person present was the 
Superior of the Sisters of Charity. 

10 . atirib. and Comb, (all referring to 4-6), ‘given 
or devoted to the furtherance of a charitable 
object’, as charity hall, land, money, sermon-, 
‘ brought up in a charity-school or on a charitable 
foundation , as charity-boy, -child, -girl] charity- 
bred adj. ; charity-bob (see Bob sb.^) ; oharity- 
box, a money-box for collecting contributions to a 
charitable object; Charity Commission, Oom- 
znissioxiers, a board created by the Charitable 
Trust Act of 1853 to control the administration of 
charitable trusts, with powers as to the manage- 
ment, re-organizatiou, application, etc., of any of 
the fwded charities ; oharity-houae, a house or 
building devoted to a charitable object. 

1883 EHe 7 Dec. A grand ^Charity Ball under the 

gracious PatronageofT.R,H. theDukeandDuchess ofCon- 
naught. i78aBnRNEV^f7f/.^»«. II. 73 The plateor’^chaiity- 
rox 15 held out to them. *714 Mandeville Fab, Bees (1725) 
I. 306 Among the *oharity.boys there are abundance of tad 
ones that swear and curse about. Ibid, 306 They bring up 
their ^charity-children to handicrafts, as well as trades. 
zS38^Dickens_0. Twir^ai/aAIiigcharity-hoy. 1841 Emer- 
son .Sir. Ser. 1. 11.(1876) 55 Let him not. .skulk up and down 
with the air of a charity-boy. a 1843 Hood Tale of Trumf 
liv, Nay, hap“- ^ 
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no such sight 1 
X848 Macaulay Hist. 


% 


'ng. iii. (Hoppe) Solecisms and 


faults of spelling such as a *charity-girl would now be 
ashamed to commit. 1738 Mass® (title) A plan for the 


^ , [England] is stuffed fill . . with towns, 

towers, churches, villas, palaces, hospitals, an4 charity- 
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houses. 1887 Ha2ell Ann, Cycl. 87/2 The secretary to the 
[Charity] Commission for the time being is a coiporation 
sole, by the name of ‘The Official Trustee of “Charity 
Lands’. 1711 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) VI. 69s There 
was remaining. . of the “charity money gathered, .upwards 
of 3000 ^. 1840 Malcolm Trav. 32/1, I regretted to see so 
much charity-money bestowed on Portuguese schools. 1700 
R. Holland (title) The Good Samaritan ; a “Chanty 
Sermon. 1817 Syd. Smith Lett, cxxiii, I am going to 
preach a charity sermon next Sunday. 

Cha’ritylesa, a. [see -less.] Void of charity. 
1848 Thackeray Van, Fair viii, People . . living and 
flourishing in the world — Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless. 
Charity-SClLOOl. A school, supported by 
charitable bequests or voluntary contributions, for 
the free or cheap education of children of the poor. 
Also attrib. 

x68a March (iitli) Erecting a Charity School; a^harity 
Sermon. 2710 Smalridge (title) An account of Charity 
Schools erected in Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
Benefactions thereto. 1713 Nelson Addr. Pers, Qual. 163. 
1720 De Foe Ca/t. Singleton xLx. (18.10) 319, I was a kind 
of a charity-school boy. 1833 Ure Philos, Manuf. 422 In 
the township of Turton. .there is a charity school in which 
ten or twelve boys are hoarded and educated. 

diarivari (Ja:ii|Va*ri). [a. F. charivari (14th 
c. in Littre), Pic. caribari, in med.L. c{h)arivarium, 
charcevaria, etc. ; of unknown origin ; various con- 
jectures are mentioned by LittrA] A serenade of 
‘ rough music ’, with kettles, pans, tea-trays, and 
the like, used in France, in mockery and derision 
of incongruous or unpopular marriages, and of 
unpopular persons generally; hence a confused, 
discordant medley of sounds ; a babel of noise. 

■73s tr- P- Boyle's Diet. II. 104 A Chmivary, at Mock 
Music, given to a Woman that was married again imme- 
diately after the Death of her Husband. 1848 C. Bronte 
y. Eyre xvii. (D.) We . . played a charivari with the ruler 
and desk, the fender and fire-irons. 1834 Emerson Lett, 
Soc, Aims Wks. (Bohn) HI. 173 We . . are all drawn into 
the charivari; we chide, lament, cavil, and recriminate. 
1863 Kingsley Water-b. i, Never was heard, .such a noise, 
row, hubbub, babel, shindy, hullabaloo, stramash, charivari, 
and totri contempt of dignity and order. 

^ From its original sense, taken as the name 
of a satirical journal in Paris; in imitation of 
which 

1842 (title) Punch, or the London Charivari. 

Charik (tj^h), [app. short, from charh coal, 
which appears soon after 1500, for Charcoal, q.v. 
No independent origin of the word appears. Cf. 
Chark z».2.] 

1 . Wood or coal charred ; charcoal ; coke. 

*708-25 Kersey, Charks (in Worcestershire) Pit-coa! 

chark’d, or chart’d. vjx^Fr. Bk. of Rates ^ Coais-(Dhark 
per Maund, 01 06. X719 De Foe Crusoe xii, I contriv’d to 
burn some Wood.. under Turf, until it became Chark, or 
dry Coal. 1789 Mrs. Pxozzi jonm, France I. 333 Wood 
burned to Chark is a real poison. 

2 . (See quot.) (Perh. a distinct word.) 

*872 Hardwick Trad. Losk. 35 The discoverer of the 
Chm-k or ‘fire-drill an instrument for obtaining fire by 
artificial means. 

11 Chark (tjuk), sb.‘^ [Russ. napKa {charha), Aim. 
of Tapa {chara') glass, noggin.] A small (Russian) 
glass or cup. 

1392 G. Fletcher Russe Cojfumu. (2837) 146 They beginne 
commonly with a chark, or small cuwe, of aqua vitse. 16M 
Diary P, Gordon 26 Jan. (Spalding Club 1839) Receiving a 
charke of brandy out of the youngest his hand. 

t Chark, Obs. or dial. [OE, cearcian to 
creak; found also in ME. as ^erh. Chirk; cf. 
merk, mark, etc.] 

1 . To make a grating noise with the teeth. (.S’;:.) 

_ ciooOj^LPMC Gram. xxvi. § s(Z.) 137 Strtdio oSSe strido, 
ic cearci^e oooe gristbitige. [Somner has also cearciende te\>, 
stridentes dentes.) 1825 Jamieson, To chark as the teeth 
do [In South of Scotl, pronounced chairk), 

’t‘ 2 . To creak, as a wheel on its axle, a door on 
its hinges. Obs. 

*388 Wyclif.< 4 mwj ii. 13 Lo I Y shal charke vndur jou, as 
a wayn chargid with hei charkith. 2303 Gower Conf. II. 
102 There is no dore, which may charke. c 2440 Prmn^, 
Parv, 70/1 Charkyn as a carte or barow or (^yr thynge 
lyke, argiio, VG alii dicunt sirtdere. 

3 . To complain continuously, be querulous. Sc. 

z8as in Jamieson. 

Chark (tjark), [appears only about the 
middle of the 17th c. ; see Chark j^.I] trans. 
T 0 burn to charcoal ; to char ; to coke (coals). 

166a Fuller Worthies hl 97 A way. .to Charke Seacole 
in such manner, as to render it usefull for the making of 
Iron. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 32 Small-coal, .made by chark- 
ing the slenderest brush, and snramities of the twigs. 1684 
T. Burtot Th, Earth II. 53 We are not to conceive that 
the earth will be onely scorcht or charkt in the last fire, .it 
will become a molten sea mingled with fire. 180^7 J. 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ix. v, A beefsteak. . 
TOmpletely charked by over-dressing. 1836 Sir G. Head 
H ofw Tour 128 Fires, for the purpose of diarking the coal 
used in smelting the metal. 

Hence Charked///. a.; Cha’rking vbl. sh. 

*®SS Coimc, C^der in Thurloe State Pap, (2742) III. 496 
J ®xercise of their invention of charking or calcining 

of New Castle coals. .His invention of making of iron with 
pitcoai charked. 2667 Denham Direct, PUint. 11. ii. 104 
Paint.. the Great Hannan charkt almost to Coal. 1870 
Jevons Logic vi. 43 Coal., originally, .was the name 
of charked or charred wood- 


+ Chark, Obs. Dial. var. of Cabk to burden. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23994 Charked sua i was wit care, 

Charke coal, obs. f. Charcoal. 

+ Chari, Obs. A variant of Carl or Churl. 
[ME. cherl might have a phonetic valiant chart, as 
well as churl ; cf. Berhe and its variants, etc.] 

a 2400 Cov, Myst. (2842) 139 The olde charle had ryght 
gret corage. Ibid, 282, I xal sle scharlys, And qwenys with 
therlys. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 72 Cherelle or charle [2499 
Pyttson churle or carle], rusUcus, Ibid. 77 Choffe or chuffe, 
charle or chutt, rusticus. 

Charlatan (jaulatan, -teen), sb. and a. Forms : 
7 ohiarlataxL, charlitan, (schareleton), 7- char- 
latan. [a. F. charlatan ‘ amountebanke, a cousen- 
ing drug-seller, a pratling quack-salver, a tatler, 
babler’ (Cotgr.), ad. It. ciarlatano — ciarlatore 
babbler, patterer, mountebank, f. ciarlare to babble, 
patter, act the mountebank, f. ciarla, chat, prattle ; 
cf. Sp., Pg. charlar, Wallachian charrar, ONF. 
charer (Dies) to prattle, babble. Cf. quack to 
gabble like a duck, talk like a Cheap Jack, puff 
patent medicines, act -as a charlatan.] 

A. sh. 

+ 1 . A mountebank or Cheap Jack who descants 
volubly to a crowd in the street ; esp. an itinerant 
vendor of medicines who thus puffs his ‘ science ’ 
and dings. (Now included under 2.) 

[1603 B. JoNsoN Volpone ii. ii,The Rabble of these ground 
Ciarlitani, that spred their Clokes on the Pavement. 2622 
CorVatb Crudities Panegyr, Verses, Sometimes to hear the 
Ciarlatans.] 1628 D, Belchier Hosts Beer-pot D j b, 1 think 
the Serieant is grown Mountebancke To cling by shifts, hey, 
passe, passe, Italian grown ; a sharking Charlatan. 2646 Sir 
T. Browne Ep. 1. iii. 22 Saltimbancoes, Quacksalvers, 
and Charlatans, deceive them in lower degi ees. 1678 Butler 
Hud. 111. u. 971 _For Chiarlatans can do no good, Vntil 
th’ are mounted in a Crowd, X772 Mrs, Harris in Priv, 
Lett, sst Ld. Malmesbury I. 224 At the masquerade. .Mr. 
Banbury was a most excellent friseur. Lord Berkeley a 
charlatan. [1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 24s He is called 
a charlatan, quack, and mountebank.] 

*t* b. One who puffs his wares ; a puffer. 

1670 Cotton Espemon Pref., Though in the foregoing 
Paragraph, I have discover'd something of the Charlatan in 
the behalf of my Bookseller, 

2 . An empiric who pretends to possess wonderfi .1 
secrets, esp. in the healing art ; an empiric or im- 
postor in medicine, a quack. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (2759) II. 297 Charlatans make Dis- 
eases fit their Medicines, and not their Medicines Diseases. 
1720 Addison Tatler No. 240 v 3 Ordinary Quacks and 
Charlatans. [276a J. Brown Poetry Mus, lii. 34 note. 
Charlatans, a Word with which we have none precisely 
correspondent in our Language ; It signifies here, one who 
is a Pietender to Medecine by the Arts of Magic.] 2702 
Burke Let, Menib. Nat. Assembly Wks, 2842 I. 478 The 
nation is sick, very sick, by their medicines. But tne char- 
latan tells them that what is passed cannot be helped. 
2842 Brewster Mart, Sc. 11. iv. (2856) 233 The charlatans, 
whether they deal in moral or in physical wonders, form a 
race which is never extinct. 2860 Tanner Prepiancy i. 3. 

3 . An assuming empty pretender to knowledge 
or skill ; a pretentious impostor. 

2809 Edin. Rev, Apr, 193 The Alexandrian sages [Froclus, 
etc,]., were in fact the charlatans of antient philosophy. 
2840 Carlyle Heroes (2858) 368 A questionable step for me 
. .to say. .that Mahomet was a true Speyer at all, and not 
rather p ambitious charlatan. 2838 Froude Hist, Eng. 
HI. xvi. 363 His [Cromwell's] true creed was a hatred of 
charlatans. 187* Geo. Eliot Middtem. v. xlv. 335 A char- 
latan in religion is sure to like other sorts of chariatans. 

B, adj. Of or pertaining to a charlatan ; em- 
pirical, quack. 

2672 True Nmt-Conf. 376 But the schareleton tricks of a 
pitiful impostor. 283a Gladstone Glean, IV. ih 241 Thea- 
trical, not to say charlatan and mountebank, politics. 286a 
Shirley Nugse Crit. xi. 472 Because 1 love freedom . , I 
hesitate to apply the charlatan packeries which may fatally 
hurt all that is best and most living in English liberty. 

Charlatanic (Jarlatse-nik), a. [f. Charlatan 
f^.+'io; ct puritanic, Satanic, tic.j Of or belong- 
ing to a charlatan or quack. 

2A13 Blackfw, Mag. LIV. 244 Think not that charlatanic 
genius rests content with triumphs even so transcendent as 
these. 2854 Lady Lytton Behind Scenes 1 . 1. iv. 229 The 
charlatanic shade of that great petty larcener of sentiment, 
Lawrence Sterne. 287a Daily News 25 July, Seeking to 
make themselves a charlatanic fame out of their prosecutions. 

Charlatanical (Jlrlatse-nikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -alL] Of the nature of a charlatan ; related to, 
or of the nature of, charlatanry ; charlatanish. 

1663 CawLsy Cutter Colem.-Si, Pref., A cowardly rant jng 
Soldier, an ignorant charlatanical Doctor, a foolish pheating 
Lawyer, .have always been, and still are the Principal Sub- 
jects of all Comedies. 2S47 Blaclw, Mag. LXI. 754 Books 
ushered into existence by such charlatanical manoeuvres. 

Charlatanish (Ja-.ilatwiJ), a. [f. Charlatan 
sb. + -ishI.] Savouring of a charlatan, charlatanical. 

2846 Blachw. Mag. LX. 221 [It] was charlatanish and 
contemptible. 2862 Sat, Rev. 28 May 322 Charlatanish and 
generally interested eulogies of virtue. 

Charlatanism (Ja-jlat&ti;z’m). [f. as prec. + 
-IBM ; prob. after F. charlatanisme!\ The practice 
or method of a charlatan ; the being a charlatan. 

280^ Edin, Rev, V. 83 We particularly noticed the char- 
latanism of their aipteurs. 2844 Blaaiw, Mag. LVI. 349 
What the charlatanism of necromancy effected a thousand 
years ago, was now effected by the charlatanism of genius. 
iB^8 Ruskin Mod, Paint, I. ii. vi. i. jSa One glance at if: 
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ought to prove the complete charlatanism and trickery of 
the whole system. _ 1865 aI. Arnold £ts. Cnt. ii. 65 Ignor- 
ance and charlatanism in work of this kind are always trying 
to pass off their wares as excellent. 

Charlatanry ( Jaulatanri ; . [a. F. charlatanerie, 
ad. It. darlaianeria \ see prec. and -BY.] Action 
which bespeaks a charlatan ; quackery, imposture. 

(More contemptuous than the prea, and referring more to 
actual practice.) 

1638 Divine ^ Pol. Observ. fr. Dutch 54 The shift he 
useth could not have saved another man from imputation of 
impudency and charlatanery. 1656 Blount Glosso^r., 
Ckarlatatierie, cousening or gulling speech, cogging, lying. 
1766 H. Walpole Corr, (iZyj) II. 327, [I] do not even envy 
you Rousseau, who has all the charlatanerie of Count St. 
Germain to make himself singular and talked of. 1869 
Sir J. T. Coleridge Menu Keble 374 Rules like these . . to 
guard against direct swindling, and charlataneries. 

ChaTlatanship. nonce-wd. = Chaelatanism. 
1836 G. S. Faber Attsw. Jfusenbeth ii The literary char- 
latanship of this writer. 

t Charlatism. Obs. rare~^. =Chablatanism. 

x6xx CoTGR., Charlaterie, Charlatisme; or as Ckarla- 
ianerie. 

Charles’s Wain. Forms: i carles-wmn, 4 
Cherlemaynea-wayue, 5 Charlmons ■waym, 
oaorle weasterre, carwaynestexre, Chaxel- 
wayn, Cliarlewayu,6 Gharle wane, 6-7 Charles 
wayne or waine, 7 Charles or Carol’s wain(e] 
Charlemagne or Charles his wane, wain(e, 
Charle-waine, Charlmaigne W ain, 7- Charles’s 
"Wain. [OE. Carles ivgegn the waia 
plaustruni) of Carl (Charles the Great, Charle- 
magne). 'The name appears to arise out of the 
verbal association of the star-name Arcturus with 
Arttmis or Arthur, and the legendary association 
of Arthur and Charlemagne; so that what was 
originally the wain of Arcturus or Sobtes (‘ Sobtes’ 
golden wain ’ Pope), became at length the wain of 
Carl or Charlemagne. (The guess diurVs or carle's 
•vaain has been made in ignorance of the history.)] 
The asterism comprising the seven bright stars 
in Ursa Major ; known also as The Plough. 

As the name Arcturus was formerly sometimes applied 
loosely to the constellation Bootes and incorrectly to the 
Great Bear, the name Carlewayne-sterre occurs applied to 
the star Arcturus. 

a xooo Ags. Man. Astron. in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. 16 
Arhcton hatte an tungol on norS dmle, se haefS seofon 
steorran and is ge-haten septemtrio, lione hataS laewedemenn 
Carleswaen. X398 Trevisa Bartlu De P. R. vin. xxxv, 
Arctuius is conwnly clepid in Englis Cherlemaynes wayne. 
X468 Medulla Gram, in CatJu Angl. sp Artophilaxe, the 
carle wensterre. Arturus, quoddam stgtmnt celeste; an- 
glice, a carwaynesterre. X483 Cath. Atsgl. 59 Charel- 
wayn [w.r. Charlewayn], artlmrus plaustrum. ate/qt J. 
Rous Hist. Reguni Angl. (1716) 30 XJrss majoris, vulga- 
riter diets Charlmons wayn. X513 Douglas ASneis viii. 
Frol. 151 The son, the sevm sternis, and the Charll wane, 
The elwand, the elementis, and Arthuris hufe. 1593 Fale 
Dialling 56 The greater Beare called also Charles Waine, 
and of country men, the plough. _ 1600 Tourneur Trasisf. 
Met. ii, ’Now are they mounted into Carols waine. x6m 
Holland Sueton. 74 The starres of the celestial beare 
[marg. note, Charlemaine his waine]. a x6a6 Davies Poems 
(Grosart) II. 237 (A S. Palmer) Those bright starres . .Which 
E^lish Shepheards, Charles his waine, do name ; But more 
this He is Charles, his waine, Since Charles her royall 
wagoner became, xfigo J. Tavlor (Water-P.) Wks. (N.) 
Charles his Cart (which we by custome call Charles his 
wane) is most gloriously stellifide. x6$a TJrquhart Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 248 He had fixed them in their stations after the 
fashion of a Charlewaine. 2654 R. Vilvaim Epii. Ess. iii. 
74 Sevn Stars . .Which are by vulgar Charhnaipte IVain 
named. 1832 Tennyson New-Years Eve 12 Till Charles's 
Wain came out above the tall white chimney-tops. 187^ J. 
F. Astron. Myths 59 (A. S. Palmer) In England it goes 

by the name of ‘ King Charles* Wain'. 

tCha'rlet. Obs. Also 7 oharlett. [cf. OF. 
charlet ‘ sorte de vase ’ ; also Chablotte.] 

1 . A kind of custard containing milk, eggs, 
brayed pork, and seasoning, boiled to a curd. 

7^x390 Form of Cury stj Charlet and charlet yforced. 
c xaas Cookery Bk. (Harf. MS. 279) (1888) 17 Charlette {recipe) 

. . Charlet a-mreyd ryally {recipe), c 1440 Promp. Parv. 70 
Charlet, dyschemete,^4^0. 1513 Bk. Kertiytige in Babees 
Bk. (i8d8) 273 Geliy, mortrus, creme almondes, blaunche 
manger, iussel, and charlet, cabage, and nombles of a dere, 
ben good ; & ^1 other potage beware of. c X631 TurtMftt. 
Totenhaon 277 in Hazl. E. P. P. HI. 95 Chese crustis in 
charlett As red as any scarlette. 

Charlewaine, obs. form of Chables’s Waht. 
Charley, Charlie (tja-jli). colloq. [a familiar 
variant of Chetrles^ 

1 . The name formerly given to a night-watchman. 

[The origin is unknown : some have conjectured ' because 

Charles 1 in 1640 extended and improved the watch system 
in the metropolis ’.] 

x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Charley a watchman, 
Charley.ken, a watch-box. x8a3 xvl&oqs. Every-day Bk. I. 
1628 No Charlies have th^ now. Axa(5 Hood Tale 0/ 
Trump. Iv, That other old woman, the parish Charley I 
1852 Bentley s Misc. j June 620 Ob, those dear old ' Charlies ’ 
of the Dogberry school 1 2856 Strang Glasgow 4- Clubs 413 
Boxing a Charley, .was an affair of weekly occurrence. 

2 , A small triangular beard extending from the 
under Up,^d en^ng in a point a little below the 
chin ; well-known in the portraits of Charles I and 
his contemporaries. 

1834 Geutl. Mag. Mar. I. 295/2 With white pantaloons, 


watch chains and Wellingtons, and a Charley at their under 
lip. a 194.x Hook Widow x. 145 He . .wore. .a Charley on 
his under lip. x86x Taylor Antiq. Falkland 43 That square, 
short man.. wearing a moustadie and Charlie is William 
Laud. 

3 . Applied as a proper name to the fox. 

2857 Hughes Tout Brown L (D.) A nice little gorse . .where 
abideth poor Charley. x8m H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn (D.) 

‘ You don't know Charley, I can see,' said Halbert. 
Charley-piteher. slang. A thimble-rigger. 
1859 SALA^w./uMH^^C/AT^CiSfii) 160 ‘Charley-pitchers,’ the 
knavish gentry who pursue the games of ‘ under seven or 
over seven', ‘red, black, leather and star’, or inveigle the 
unwary with ' three little thimbles and one small pea . 1877 
Besant & Rice Son of Vutc. i. ix. 100 ‘ CharJey-pitchers , 
who gained an honourable livelihood with the thimble and 
the pea. 

Charling. Obs. rare—^. 1 Snarling. 

1632 W. Lithgow Toiall Discourse 108 This charling Ape, 
with counterfeits and lies. 

Charlock (tjaulpk). Forms: i cerlic, 5-6' 
oarlok(e, 6-7 carlock(e, charlok, 6-8 ohad- 
lock(e, 7 carloo, (9 cherlock), 6- charlock. See 
also Cadlock, Kedlock. [OE. cerlic, tyrlic 
of unknown etymology, probably gave cherlock, 
charlock. The forms in car-, ker-, ettr-, are not 
easy to account for phonetically, unless there 
was also an OE. type carloc, cearloc. For the 
forms chadlock, chedlock, cadlock, kedlock, (OE. 
cedelc), see Kedlock. There appears no basis for 
the guess that the second syllable is leac, ‘ leek ’.] 
Popular name of Sitmpis arveiisis or Field Mus- 
tard (N.O. Criuifers) ; but applied also to other 
gregarious field-weeds of the same order. Joint- 
podded charlock, Raphanus Raphanistrum. 

a xooo Voc. in Wr, -Whicker 297 & 451 Mercurialis, cedelc, 
cyrlic. c xooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 102 Wij) hatum omum, 
nim . . cerlices saed, drince on wine. C1325 Gloss, in Rel. 
Ant. II. 9o/o Szerlok, caroiL C1440 Promp. Parv. 62 
Carlok, herbe, eruca. 0x450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 153 
Rapistrutn . . anglice kennekel uel carlokes. 2582 Turner 
Herbal 11.(1568) 22 a. The herhe whiche we call m Englishe 
Carloke or charloke, or wild cole. 1598 Gerard Herbal 11. 
ii. § 2. 179 Charlock or Chadlock — 180 Called Charlock, 
Kedlock, and Carlock. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Velar, Others 
improperly call the Rape Chadlocke or Charlocke. a 26x7 
Bayne On Eph. (1658) 7 Carloc is much higher than the 
Barly. 1645 Ward Sertn. Ho. Comm. 31 Wha.tever seed is 
cast in, it returns nothing but carlock and such like raffe. 
1776 Withering B/iA Arrangem. (1796) III. 82 The name 
Charlock, or as it is more commonly pronounced in the mid- 
land counties, Kedlock. .is not confined to one plant only, 
but is indiscriminately applied to Sinapis nigra, Brassica 
Napus, Sinapis arvetisis, and Raphanus Raplusmstrwu, 
as one or other of these abound more or less. x86a Ld. 
Palmerston Sp. at Ramsey ip^Dec., When a man walks 
over a field of turnips and sees it full of charlock, be must 
say there is room for some improvement. 2876 Whidn 
Ghm. (E, D. S.) 158 Runch, cherlock, chedlock, or Kedlock. 
[Still called curlici in Herts, by the farmers. T. Austin.] 

Chariot. 

x866 Colonist {Belize) 5 May 2/1 [In enumeration of a 
ship's cargo] Oil, chariots, and shell. 

Charlotte (ja'jlst). [F. charlotte; possibly 
the feminine proper name.] A dish made of apple 
marmalade covered with crumbs of toasted bread. 
Hence Charlotte Busse, a dish composed of cus- 
tard enclosed in a kind of sponge-cake. 

1855 Thackeray Hewcotites v. He would have had jellies 
and Charlottes Russes, instead of mere broth, chicken and 
batter pudding. 1859 Sala Tw. rowtd Clock (1861) 246 
Charlottes of a thousand fruits. x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie V, 
(1887) 90 Charlottes, caky externally, pulpy within. 

Charlysche, obs. form of Chublibh. 

Charia (tjarm), [ME. chamie, a. F. charme 
charm :— L. carmen song, veme, oracnlar response, 
incantation.] 

1 . ortg. The chanting or recitation of a verse 
supposed to possess magic power or occult in- 
fluence; incantation, enchantment; hence, any 
action, process, verse, sentence, word, or material 
thing, credited with such properties; a magic 
spell ; a talisman, etc. 

a X300 Cursor M. 28521 With charm and conlurisun, wende 
i womman to bewile. c 2340 Ayenb. 43 Be ebarmes ojier be 
wychecreft. <7x386 Chaucer 7’.i8s4Toothere woundes 
and to brokeii armes Somme hadden salues and somme had- 
den charmes. 1393 Langl. P.Pl. C. xx. 19 Ich haue saued 
with his charme Of men and of wymmen meny score housend. 
c 1400 Desir. Txoy 947 Now thies ebarmys and enebaunte- 
menttes are cheuit to noght. cx4tqoPromp.Parv. 70 Charme, 
iftcantacio. 1533 Shuenden Livy v. (1822) 462 Quhen M. 
Fabius . . wes sittand in his chia^ tnakand ebarmis {prsfante 
carutetii of his mauer to the sacnfice of Goddis. xfiM T.B. La 
Primaud. Fr, Acad, l (1594) 67 The serpent, .stoppeth hix 
eares with hir taile, to the end she may not beare the charmes 
and sorceries of the inchanter. x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. i. 31 My 
Charmes lie hreake, their sences He restore. 2649 Milton 
Etkon. Prrf. (1851) 336 Any charme, though never so wisely 
murmur’d. 2676 IJhyden Auresxg-s. tv. 1. 1955 His Name 
alone . . Repeated as a Charm. 2827 Byron Manfr. i. i. 35, 

I call upon ye by the written charm Which gives me power 
upon you. 2858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 46 A charm .. 
denotes any material object or outward act, the possession 
or use of which is thought to confer safety or blessing, not 
by natural operation, but by otxult virtues inherent in it, 
or mystical effects appended to it, 

b. Anything worn about the person to avert evil 
or ensure pro^erity ; an amulet. 

- 2596 Spenser A Q. i. ii. 18 Curse on that Cross . . Dead 


long ygoe, I wote, thou haddest bin, Had not that charme 
from thee forwarned itt. 2693 W. Robertson Phraseal, 
Gen. 86 An Amulet or Inchantment and Charm hung about 
one’sneck orwrest against witchcraft. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Life in Wilds vii. 84 Dame Fulton tied a charm round her 
neck to prevent her being wounded by a^ venomous rep- 
tila 2832 Lander Exp. Niger I. xL 72 'The horse's head 
was loaded with cdiarms and fetishes. 1S38-42 Arnold Hist. 
Reme^ (1846) II. xi. 407 He was vety much afraid of thunder 
and lightning and always carried about with him a seal 
skin, as a charm against its power. 
fig. (pd. Spell.) 

2592 Shaks. Rom, <$■ Jul. ir. Frol. 6 Alike beivitched by 
the charme of lookes. 2665-9 Boyle Occas. Reft. ii. vii. 
Cards and Company will give them enough to prove a 
Charm against Thinking, 2875 Stubbs Const, Hist. I, iv. 
59 On whom the charm of the Roman name had no power. 
3 . fig. Any quality, attribute, trait, feature, etc., 
wkicb exerts a fascinating or attractive influence, 
exciting love or admiration. In pi., esp. of female 
beauty, great personal attractions. 

[1598 Shaks. Merry W. ii, ii. 207 , 1 neuer knew a woman 
so doate vpon a man ; surely I thinke you hauc ebarmes, la 
. .Not I^ I assure thee ; setting the attraction of my good 
parts aside, I haue no other charmes.] 1697 Dryden Virg, 
Past.m. ITS All she said and did was full of Charms. 1712-4 
Pope Rape Lock ly. 4 Scornful virgins who their charms 
survive. 2756 Burke Sttbl. 4 r A- ^ t Every thing has, in 
that stage of life, the charm of novelty to recommend it. 
2770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 289 Slights every borrow’d charm 
that dress supplies. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts, I. 29 A mole is 
considered an additional charm. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 75 When parted by the sea from the charms which 
had so strongly fascinated him. Mod. (Statue) Venus hiding 
her charms. 

b. (without p/.) Fascinatingqnality; channing- 
ness, attractiveness. 

2830 DTsraeli Ckas. T, HI. vi. iii Something of the 
charm of fiction is thrown into the historical composition. 
2878 M.aesjBt Diderot I. 41 'To Diderot we go not for charm, 
of style, but for a store of fertile ideas. 2877 Mbs. For- 
rester I. 5 Her charm Is chiefly dependant upon 
expression. 

c. Charms (U.R. slan^ : Money. 

•j* 4 . ? A conjuration, adjuration (cf. Chabh v. 6 ). 
a lyu^NoRTH Exam. 11. iv. r 125 She knocked him up 
at Midnight, with Charms of Secrecy ; for, said she, if my 
Friends come to know I have been with you, I am undone. 
6 . A small ornament or trinket worn fastened to 
a wateb-ebain or girdle. (From sense l b.) 

1865 Look bef. you Leap I. 227 A small charm in the 
shape of a heart. 1870 Miss Bridgman R, Lynne I, x. 255 
Rose’s watch and bunch of charms, 

6 . Comb., as charm-reader, -ring; charm-bouttd, 
pple. and adj. ; charm-built, -like, -struck, etc. adjs. 

xSoo Coleridge Piccolom. i. ix. Inextricably . . In this 
name hath my destiny *cliarm-bound_ me. Leyden 

Mermaid ad fin.. The charm-bound sailons. 2792 E. Dar- 
win Bot, Card, ii. 69 Amid her ‘'charm-built towers. 1868 
Ld. Houghton Select.fr. Wks, 262 *Charm-engirdled isle. 
1886 Comh, Mag, J[uly 55 The “charm-reader, the fortune- 
tellerand the medicine man. 2877 W. Finger-ring L, 

133 In the Braybrooke Collection is a bone “charm-nng. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 115 Mountain-nymph “charm- 
struck by the night. 

Charm (tjkim)i sb? Also 6 charme. [A 
dialectal variant of chernie, a conomon i6th c. form 
of Chibm, q.v. Perhaps some fancied association 
with Chabm shy, or with L. carmen, may have 
contributed to give this form its literary standing ; 
for an original chirt/i would naturally give later 
cherm and churm, but not charm, (cf. fir, first, 
birif, dirt, none of which become ar)."} 

1 . 'The blended singing or noise of many birds ; the 
blended voices of si^ool-children, and the like. 

[1530 Palsgr. 617/2 What a cherme these byrdes make, 
comme?tt ces oyseaux fai-gotmenti\ xS^SUdall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Luke (1548) 31 b, The hymne . . which that sameheauenly 
quier of Aungds . . syng all together in one charme. 2580 
H. (Gifford ^llofiomers (1875) 97, I . • listened . . Unto the 
small birdes chirping charme. 1584 Peele Arraignm. 
Paris I. iii. la Hark, Flora, Faunas, here is melo^, A 
charm of birds. 2667 _ Milton P. L. w. 642 Sweet is the 
breath of morn, her rising sweet, With charm of earliest 
Birds. 2879 J efferies Wild Life in S, C. 233 Thousands^ of 
starlings, the noise of whose calling to each other is in- 
describable., the country folk call it a ‘charm’, meaning a 
noise made up of innumerable lesser sounds, each interfering 
with the other. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. 
s. V., The coppy’s all on a charm. — Whad a charm them 
childern bin mmdn i’ school. 1886 W. Barnes Dorset Dial. 
Charm, a noise or confusion of voices, as of children or 
birds. ' ^ 

1 2 . Song or singing : a. of a bitd ; D. of men. 

1587 Churchyard Worth. Wales {xitSi 102 The chirp and 
charme, and chaunt of euery bird. 2604 Drayton Owle 38 
The small Birds warbled their harmonious Charmes. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple IsL i. xviii. 5 If..Maevius chaunt his 
thoughts in brothell charm. 

Cham (tjaim), v.^ [a. F. charme-r (i 3 tb c. in 
Littre), f. charme Chabm 
1. trans. To act upon with or as with a charm or 
magic, so as to influence, control, subdue, bind, 
etc, ; to put a spell upon ; to bewitch, enchant 
e 2380 SirPerumb. 2411 And hymen he charmeji so, )>at hy 
ne myjte a-wakye no3t. c 2440 York Myst. xxxiii. 288 He 
enchaunted and charmed oure knyghtis. X535 Cover dale 
jer. viii. 17, I will sende Cockatrices & serpentes amonge 
you (which will not be charmed). 2592 Florio Sec. Prates 
13 It is good to drinke in a morning to charme the mist. 
2794 S. Williams Vemumt 128 Each of these animals have 
a power of fascinating, or charming birds. 2856 KaNe 
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Aid, Expl II. xxiv. 243 They wanted me to charm or cure 
Mm. Mod. Many people still believe in charming warts. 

b. Const, to and inf. (obs.), from. Also \fig. 
To persuade or induce to, to dissuade from. 

1594 Greene Fr. Bacon ix, If thou canst by magic charm 
The fiend.. From pullmg down the branches of the tree. 
i6oS Shaks. Mach. iv. i. isg lie Charme the Ayre to ^iue a 
sound. 1607 — Tvhoh iv. hi. 454 Has almost charm d me 
from my Profession, by perswadmg me to it. a 1687 Pettv 
PoLAritk. i. (1691) 31 As if Men could be charmed to trans- 
plant thernsdves from their own Native . . Country merely 
by Words, 1795 Southev of Arc viii. 440 _Nor all her 

hellish aits Can charm my arrows from their destin'd course. 

C. With various extensions; e.g. : To charm 
asleep, charm away, charm out, etc. 

1549 CovERDAiE Erasm.Par. Gal, 8 He. .that..chartnyng 
out your Christian mynde hath by enchauntment cast you 
into this frensye. *597 Shaks. a I/oh. IV, iv. ii. 39 This 
Hydra-Sonne of Warre ..Whose dangerous eyes may well 
be charm’d asleepe. 1611 — Cymb. 1. vi. 117 'Tis> your 
Graces That from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, 
Charmes this report out. Pope Rape Lock v. 20 

Oh ! if to dance all night, and dress all day, Charm'd the 
small-pox, or chas’d old-age away. 1763 Goldsm. Nash 26. 
17^ Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 232 To charm that 
rich prize out of the iron gripe of robbery. 1806 Canning 
Poet, IVks, (1827) 56 'Twill charm away the fiends. 1850 
Tennyson In Mmt. xxi. When Science, .charms Her secret 
from the latest moon. 1859 — Vtoten 330 The charm so 
taught will charm us both to rest. 

2. To endow with supernatural powers or virtues 
by means of charms ; esp. to fortify against evil 
or dangers. 

Becon Humlle SiippUc. in Prayers, etc. (1844) 234 
The bishop mumbleth a few Latin words over the child, 
charmeth him, crosseth him. cr^ Marlowe Faust, vii. 
56 Then charm me that 1 may be invisible, c x6xs Chapman 
Iliad tv. |R.) Feed not the Grecians pride ; They are not 
charm'd against your points of steele, nor iron fram'd. x6ix 
Shaks. Cymh. v. iii. 68, 1, in mine owne woe charm’d. Could 
not finde death. 

t b. To mark tvith a symbol as a charm. Obs. 
1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 133S/4 A grey Mare, .charm’d upon 
the 4 fetter-lock joints. 

3. intr. To work charms, use enchantments or 
spells, practise magic. 

cigpo K. Alls. 3^ Thus charmed Neptanafaus. 
Hahfolb PsalterivUli]. s He charmys swa wisely in his 
crafte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. x. (1495) 763 
She herytn not the voys of the charmyng nother comyth 
out to hym that charmytb. 1S3S Coverdaix Ps. lvii[i] $ 
That she shulde not heare the voyce of the charmer, charme 
he neuer so wysely. xdoa Shaks. Nam, i, i. 163. 1662 H. 
Mathew Uiti Auh. § yr. 94, 1 do. .give my enemies leave 
to charm against my Pill. 

4. To overcome or subdue, as if by magic power; 
to calm, soothe, allay, assuage, f To cfiarm the 
tongue : (formerly a very common phrase for) to 
keep it silent. 

c X540 Play Wit * Sc, (1848) 37 Fall you to kyssyng, syr 
. .Your mother shall charme you, go your wayes. i547~^ 
Bauldwin Mar. Philos, xi. (Falfr.) 170 Charme thy tongue, 
thy belly, and thy privities. X596 Spenser F, Q. v. ix. 39 
A person.. That well could charme his tongue, and time bis 
speach. 1603-9 A. Monday Palm of Eng, i, xii, Beroald. . 
receiving him at the point of his launce charmed his attempt. 
X655 Fuller CA Hut, v. 234 The stench of His corps could 
be charmed with no embalming. X708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 
tiS Music the fiercest grief can charm. X799 Campbell 
Pleas, Hope i. 283 Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 
Ideal peace. 1879 Farrar iS'^. Pcutl C18831 670 The sound of 
fhdr own language, .charmed their rage for the moment. 
6 . fig. To influence, enthral, powerfully attract 
or engage (the mind, senses, etc.) by beauty, swlet- 
ness, or other attraclive quality; to fascinate, 
captivate, bewitch, enchant, delight. 

In Shakspere’s time, still a strong metaphor from sense i ; 
but now, fiwm constant use, applied without any drought of 
this connexion. 

cxnoPromp, Part), to Channyn, begylyn or foispekyn, 
fasauo. x6ox Shaks. TweL N. n. li. 19 Fortune forbid my 
out-side haue not charm'd her. x6io — Temp, iv. i, 178 So 
I charm’d their eares That Calfe-like they my lowing fol- 
low’d. X66S-9 Bovt-E Occas, Refi. (1673) 360 The moderate 
Beauty they disclose to the Eye (which is sufficient to please, 
tlmu^h not to charm it), x^ Milton P. L, They. . 
with jocond Music charm his ear. *7x0 Swift Lett. (1768) 
III. 17 That’s something charms me mightily about London. 
17** Addison Speed, No. 279 F 3 He every where charms 
and pleases us by the Force of his own Genius. 17x6-8 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. x, 33, I was perfectly 
charmed with the empress. 1871 Morlev Voltaire (1886} 
124 What always charmed him in Racine andBoileau..was 
th^ they said what they intended to say. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 491, 1 can tell you a charming tale . . And we, 
Socrates, .shall be chaimed to listen, 
b. aisol. 

S704P0PE Spring 76 If Sylvia smiles . .vanquish’d nature 
seems to charm no more. 173a — Ess. Matt. ii. 300 The 
fieiy soul abhorr’ d in Catiline, In Hecius charms, in Curtius 
is divine. 1847 Tennyson Prtuc, Concl. 107 We . . sat on, 
So much the ^thering darkness charm'd. 

+ 6. To conjure, entreat (a person) in some 
potent name. Obs. 

*599 T. M[oUFirr] Silkwomtes 16 She Pyram drencht, and 
thw thus charmes : Speake louei O speakei how h^pned 
this to thee? i6ox Shaks. yut C, il i. 271 Vpon my knees, 
I diarme you, by my once commended Beauty. .That you 
vnfold to me . .Why you are heauy. a 1734 N ohth Exam. 
K, iv. f 13. 239 His learned Counsel . . made an Harangue, 
tmarmmg Hm to be free . . in answering to his Questions. 

1 7. [Prob. with some assoc, with Charm sb.^"] 
To temper, tune, play (an instrument or melody). 


*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Oct. 118 Here we our slender 
pipes may safely charme. X595 — Col. Clout (T.) Charming 
his oaten pipe unto his peers. 1596 — F. Q. v. ix. 13 Like 
as the fouler on his guilefull pype Charmes to the birds full 
many a pleasant lay. 1609 Ijekkcr GuU's Hom-hk. (1812) 
32 O what songs will I charm out. 

b. intr. (of an instrument) : To sound harmoni- 
ously. See Chahmiitg ppl. a. 3 . 

Charm, dial. vai. of Chirm : cf. Charm j5.2 
i88x Daily News 18 Jan. sA The ducks and widgeons go 
on ‘charming’. 

Charmed (tjaxmd, in verse also tjaumed), ppl. 
a, [f. prec. vb. ■+ -edI.] 

1 . influenced by magic power, bewitched, under 
a spell. 

CX440 Protnp. Parv. 70 Charmyd, incattiaius. xBxg 
ChroH. vaAnu. Reg. 90A A faimer had a daughter . . who 
was seized with a lingering disorder. .He . . persuaded him- 
self that his daughter was charmed. xSsi Keats Lamia 
*112 The charmed god began An oath. 

2. Affected with a magic spell, so as to possess 
occult powers or qualities ; enchanted. 

, a 1535 More Wks, 377 (R) Anoynled wyth the holye 
chrisme, which he calleth charmed oyle. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. I. iv. So He beares a charmed shield, And eke en- 
chaunted armes, that none can perce, 1634 Milton Comm 
51 Circe, .whose chaimed cup Whoever lasted lost his up- 
right shape, x?^ Coleridge Mar. iv. xi, The chaimed 
water, 1877 W. Jones Fmger-ruig L. 114 Apollonius .. 
considered the use of charmed lings essential to quackery. 

3. Of persons or lives : Fortified, protected, 
rendered invulnerable, etc., by a spell or charm. 

x6o5 Shaks. Mach, v viii. 12 Let fall thy blade on vulnei- 
able Crests, 1 heare a chaimed Life. 1824 W. Irving T, 
Trav. II. 24s Hence came . . the story of Kidd’s having a 
chaimed life, and that he had to be twice hanged, 1884 
Chr, World g Oct. 737/4 Geneial Gordon believes luraself to 
bear a charmed life. 

4. Fascinated, greatly delighted. 

Mod. She sang to a charmed audience. 

Charmedly (ija-imedli), adv. [f. prec.-i- 
In a charmed manner. 

1876 J. Ellis Cmsar in Egyj^t 359 But charmedly live on 
again, And never quite be dying. 

Charmele, obs. var. of Carmelh, Healh-pca. 

X760 PococK Tour Scotl. (1887) 89 They chew the root of 
an herb called chaimele [mispr, chi^nicle] a. .wild liquorice. 

Charmer (tjaumai). [f. Charm ». + -ebI ; or a. 
OF. charmere (nom. of charmeur'), f. cha) tner.l 

1. One who uses spells and enchantments, or who 
has magic powers ; an enchanter. 

c X340 Ayetth. 6g Ase dob b'lse chaimeies and bI‘>B wychen. 
(xx34a Hampole /knf/sr lvii[i] 5 He lufes not charmers and 
venym makers. 138a Wyclif i Kings xxvni. 3 Saul . . slews 
hem that hadden ebaarmers of devels in the wombe. 1535 
CovERDALE Ps, lvii[i] s. x6o4 Shaks. 0 th. 111. iv. 37 She 
was a Charmer, and could aunost read The thoughts of 
people. C1638 Sc. Pasquils (1868) 56 From . . montebanks 
and charmers • . deliver us. 1863 Lyiton Str. Story 1 . 148 
Filling his barbaric court with charmers and sorcerers. 

2. One who overcomes, subdues, allays, etc., as 
if by magic power. 

X870 Spurgeon Trees, David Ps. xxxii. 10 Faith In God is 
the great charmer of life’s cai'es. 

3. One who possesses great attractiveness or 
poweis of fascination ; usually applied to a woman, 

X676 D'Urfey Mad, Fickle ii. 11, Speak sweet Charmer, 
Will you be always true? 1735 Pope Odyss, xii 232 Thus 
the sweet charmers waibled o'er the main 1738 Gay Begg, 
Op. n. XXXV, How happy could I be with either Were t’other 
dear charmer away. 1769 Goldsm. Hermit xxxviii, Turn, 
Angelina, ever dear. My charmer, turn to see Thy own, thy 
long-lost Edwin here, X893 Thackeray Esmond 11. xi. 
(1876) 223 Mrs. Mountford. .(a veteian charmer of fifty) 
x86s M, Arnold Ess. Crit, viu (1875) 346 Such a charmer 
of the literary sense as Voltaiie. 

+ 4. Applied to a kind of dance. Obs. 

X703 Farquhak I, ii. (D.), I don’t believe theie 

was a man of ’em but could dance a charmei. 

Cha-rmeress. Obs. [a. F. charmeresse, 
fem. of charmeur ; see -ESS.] A female charmer. 

C1340 Ayanb, xg pe deuines and be wichen and be chaim- 
eresses, bet woikeb be be dyeules ciefte. c X384 Chaucer 
H. Fame 1261 Phitonesses, charmei esses, Olde wytehes. 

Oharmful (tjaxmful), a. [f. Charm sb.^ + 
-EUL.] Full of charms or spells, connected with 
magic; fig. full of alliuing qualities, charming, 
delightful. 

1696 Cowley jDaz'irfw’s L (1687) X3 Bid his chaimful Lyre 
to biing. 1747 Collins OdeMatmers 39 As Fancy breathes 
her potent spell, Not vain she finds the charmful task. 1843 
Fraser^s Mag. XXVII. 191 He is charmful and endearing 
in his private associations. X879 Karl Blind in rgth Cent. 
logi In our forefathers’ weird and charmful cieed. 

Hence Cha'nufnlness, 

1843 Frase-ds Mag, XXVI. 73a Theie was a chaimfulness 
about his manner. 

Chanuing (tja-jmig), vbl, [f. Charm ». 1 ] 

1. The operation or using of charms ; the work- 
ing of spells; enchantment, incantation. 

0x300 Cursor M. 28311, I .. folud wiche-crafte and frete, 
and charmyng. cx^ Hampole Prose Tr. 9 In this com- 
ondement es forboden . . all virychecrafte and charemynge. 
1388 Wychf Jer, viii. 17 The werste serpentis, to whiche is 
no_ charmyng [1383 enchaunting]. X970 B. Googe Pop, 
•Kingd. iii. (x88o) 33 Masse . . makes their charmings value. 
1647 May TfzW. Pari. 11. i, The charmings of their Priests. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 214 It was supposed 
mat serpents, .had also a power of charming. 1890 N. ^ Q. 
Ser. 1. II. 36/1 The power of curing diseases by ’ charming’. 


2. Fascination, charm {obs.) ; now gerundially, 
fascinating, delighting. 

X720 Welton Suff.SonoJ GodW. xiv. 3S3 Grant that 1 
may be Ravisht with Thy Charmings. Mod. She has lost 
none of her power of chaiming. 

3. aitrib. and Comb, (in sense i), as charming- 
cup, -rod, -•wand. 

160X Weever Mtrr, Mart. D ij , With thy charming wand. 
X633 Massinger Guardian v. li, Mercury Hath travelled 
this way with his charming-rod. X642 Milton Apol. Smeet. 
(1851) 272 Chastity and love . . whose charming cup is only 
vertue. x66a Ogilby Ki»g^ Coronation 2 A bloody Sword 
in one Hand, a charming Rod in the other. 

Oha’rming, vbl. sb:^- ? Obs. rare. [f. Charm 
z ;.2 + -iNG 1 .] Giving tongue, ‘ music ’ (of beagles). 

0ife3 Urquhart Rabelais in. xiii. 107 The. .charming ^ 
Beagles, gnarring of Puppies. 

Cha’rmiug, ppl. a. [f. Charm 0.1 + -ing 2. j 

1, Using charms ; exercising magic power. 

1382 WvcLir I Kings xxviil. 7 Sechith to me a womman 
havynge a chaimynge goost. X483 Caih. Angl. 59 Charm- 
ynge, tncanicuu, canmnans, fascinans. 1984 R. Scot 
Discov, Witcher, xn. vii. 183 And beates downe frute with 
charming strokes. 1991 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iii. 31 Now 
helpe ye charming Spelles. X7X2 Blackmore CrecUum vii. 
550 Her charming Song the Syren sings in vain. 

2. Fascinating ; highly pleasing or delightful to 
the mind or senses. (At fiist distinctly fig. from i, 
but now used without any thought of that, and as 
a milder woid than enchanting^ 

1663 Gerbier Counsel A Palace, so charming as to 
hinder furious Mais himself to lay his dcstiuctive hands 
thereon, a 1700 Dryden Death very yng. Gentleman 3 
O charming youth ! in the first opening page. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 89 f 3 She is however in my Eye a very cliarming 
old Woman. X716-8 Lady M. W. Mon 1 ague Lett, 1 . _xix. 
60, 1 love that charming princess, if 1 may use so familiar 
an expression. X840 Thackekav Catherine ii, Was not 
Wilkes the . . charmingest . man ? 1879 J owltt Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 447 Childien tniuk variety chaiming. x88o Mrs. 
Forrester Roy ^ V.I.2 The Empress is looking charming. 

+ 3. With a mixture of the sense of Charm sb.'-^ 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. Pref., ad fin., To follow freely the 
chaiming pipe of him who sounded and proclaimed liberty 
and relief. 1671 — P. R. 11. 363 And all the while harmonious 
airs weie heard Of chiming strings or charming pipes. 

diarxoiugly (tjaumiqli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LT^.] In a chaiming way ; enchantingly; fascin- 
atingly ; delightfully. 

16x0 Shaks. Temp, iv i. 118 A most maiesticke vision, 
and Harmonious chaimingly. x6xi CotgRj, Euchanteuse- 
ment, chaimingly, incliauntingly. 1699 Ld. Preston Boeih. 
111. z$\note, Orpheus . was said to play so charmingly, that 
the Woods and stones moved, xy.. Mrs. Delany Corr. 
(1861) III. 359 That has a good efibcl, and is chaimingly 
painted. X819 Jane Austen Emma i, We all behaved 
charmingly. xWs A. W. Ward Dtckenq, hi, $6 Charmingly 
tiue to nature. 

Cha'riuinguess. [f> as prec. + -mess.] The 
quality of bemg charming ; power to charm. 

1730-6 in Bailey. 1840 L. Hunt Leg, Florence 1. iii, Be 
sure you make yom wife well.. With some transcendent 
charmingness. 

Charmless (tjaimles), a. [sec -less.] Des- 
titute of charms ; personally unattractive. 

17x0 Swift Lett. (1768) III. 5 Ophy Butler’s wife, who is 
grown a little chai mless. 1896 J. F. Johnston Chew. Com. 
Life II. 208 The wise woman whom the charmless female 
of the East consults. 

Cha’rmlihe, a. Like or lesemhling a charm. 

1549 CiiALONER Erasm, on Folly H iij a, Certaine Magike 
praiers and charmelyke Rosaries. 1647 Bp. '^MJi.Rem, Wks. 
(1660) 1,17, Such “Chana-like observations. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsb;f v vi. 211 There was something charm-like and 
alluring m the conversation of one who was silent to all 
otheis. 

Cha'rmwise, gi/d. [see - wise.] In the manner 
of a charm, in magical manner. 

1647 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. Ep. Ded , I could never 
open my mouth Charmwise, nor breath out Spells. 

Oham(e, obs. foim of Churn. 

t Cha'rneco. Obs. Also -aco, -ioo. [Accoxd- 
ing to Steevens, from a village so called near 
Lisbon.] A kind of wine. 

*593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, n. iii. 63 Heie’s a Cuppe of 
Charaeco.^ 1994 First Pt, Contention (1843) 29 There 
wanted neither sherry, sack nor charnaco. 1600 Rowlands 
Lett. Humours Blood vi. 79 The vertue of thiee cuppes of 
Chamico. xbs&'&TMm.h.'S'L, Wit without M.n.iss. *^3* 
Heyvvood Maid ^ West iii. Wks. 1874 II. 301 What wine 
will you drink ? . . Canary or Charnico ? [1779 Ash, Chanteco 
(a cant woid), any kind of strong liquor which is like to 
bring drunken fellows to the stocks.] 

Charnel (Ijaunel), jAI (& «.■>), [a. OF. char- 
nel, camel in same sense late L. camdle ' flaesc- 
hus’ (flesh-house) (iElfric’s Gloss.), =camariam, 
whence OF. charner, chamier,"] 

1. ’(‘a. A biuial-place, cemetery {obs.), b. A 
mortuary chapel, a charnel house. 

1377 Lancl. P. PL B. VI. 50 For in charnel atte chirche 
cherles ben yuel to knowe, Or a kni^te from a knaue \>ere. 
sHz6E,E. Wills (.iHia) q$ Sir lohn, preest of be cbarnell. 
1434 Ibid. q6 My body to be beryed anenest the chainell of 
Poules in Poules chircheyard. 1926 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
*53*) 303b,__The commune charnell of the Cite. 1998 Stow 
Surv. xxxiii. (1603) 305 The carriage of those bones from 
the charnell. 1644 Evelyn Mein. (X837) I. ^o The vast 
charnels of bones, tombs, pyramids, and sepulchres, took 
up much of my time. 1683 Phil, Trans, Xlll.^ 394 Si^- 
posed to be the Charnal of the Antonina family. X706 
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Entick Lottdon IV. 199 Facing this [Paul’s] cross stood the 
charnel, in which the hones of the dead were . . piled to- 
gether. 186S AIilman St. Paufs 156 A chapel, .called the 
Charnel, from whence . . were removed cartloads of human 
bones. 

f 2 . A skeleton. Obs. rare~^. 

1562 Leigh Annorie 199 The monks whereof had caused 
to be curiously painted, the charnel of a man, which they 
termed— Death. 

3. attrib. and Comb, in sense : a. ‘ of or pertain- 
ing to a charnel as chartul-chapel, -priest, -stool, 
-vault, -yard ; also charnel air, breath, meteor ; 
to. *that is or serves as a charnel’, as Chabnel- 
HOUSE, charnel-cell, -dungeon, -ocean ; c. ‘ savour- 
ing or characteristic of a charnel as charnel-book : 
some of which pass into true adjective uses as in B. 

18x3 Moork Lalla R. (1824) 148 As dies the lamp In 
*cbamel airs, or cayem-damp. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobier 76 
Some are rt^ng in old musty 'chamell-books, for old 
mouldy monosyllables. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men Si. Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 334 A ^chamel-breath so nungles with the temple 
incense, that boys. . wSl shun the spot. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ 
Isles III. xxxii. Ere they left that ^chamell-cell. 1538 Lelano 
liin. II. 42 At the West end of the Area.. is a Charnel 
Chapelle. 1768 Beattie Muistr. i. xxxii, Ghosts that to 
the ^chamel-dungeon thiong. 18x3 Moore Lalla R., 
Fire-v)orsh. r. (1850) ife Lights, like *charnel meteors, 
bum’d Bluely. 1655 Fuller WaltJuan Ah. (1840) 269 
[The charge of an obit] to the ^charnel-priest, three pence. 
1451 in Rogers Agric. Prices III. 554, 2 ^charnel stools 
in chancel. 1634 Milton Coinvs 471 Those thick and 
gloomy shadows damp Oft seen in '’’'charnel-vaults and 
sepulchres. 1749 Fiflding Tom yones Wks. 1775 II. 131 
The half-drunk clown, as he staggers through tne church- 
yard or rather ■*chamel-yard, to his home. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or fit for a charnel, 
or the remains ^ere preserved ; sepulchral ; death- 
like, ghastly. (Not distinctly separable firom prec., 
the use of the hyphen being imsettled.) 

1824 Galt Roihelan III. 193 Something wildly charnel 
and characteristic of the tomb. 1845 Hirst Poems 51 
Charnel figures.. hmried by. 1830 Mrs. Browning Dr. of 
Exile, Shall split the charnel earth. 1871 G. Macdonald 
Whs. Fancy^ ^ Jmag. II. 147 In eveiy charnel breast Dead 
conscience rises slow. 

t Charnel (tjaunel), sb^ Obs. Also s oharn.- 
aill, -ale, 6 -elle, 6-7 -ell, -aylle, chemell, 8 
oharual. [a. OF. charnel, prob. L. cardindle, 
neut. of cardindl-is of or pertaining to a hinge 
(cardo, cardinf) \ cf. It. cardinale, and Sp. charmla 
hinge.] A hinge. 

_ C1470 Henry Wallace vit. 1x33 On charnaill bandis na[i]ld 
it full fast and sone. 1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Seoil. I. 84 
Item a ring with a paadok stane with a charnale, xgxx 
MS. ^ Ace. St. yoh)fs Hasp., Canterb,, For ij chamellis 
and U barys for Jj’ ovyn ys mowth.^ xsgx Ibid,, For ij new 
paire of chainellis for the pewrys in the Church. X570 B. 
Googe Pop. Kingd. i. (tSSo) 7 Charnels that are fixed fast, 
and beare the doore in fiame. 174X Monro Atiai. (ed. 

a The Hinge of a Door or Window . . Tradesmen call it 
amal. 

to. The hinge of a helmet, on -which the heaver 
and visor moved. 

X430 Lydg. ChroH. Troy in. xxii, Fyrst they haue hewen 
and to broke The mighty chamelle of his uassenet And 
whan his vyser after was of smet . . his face naked was and 
bare. 13x0 yustes at IVestmtr. in Meyrick Am. Armour 
II. 252 Item who breaketh his speie above the charnell to be 
allowed li speres well broken. x^8 'H.AU.C/irori, xiHem VIII 
(1809) 612 The Charnell of his Hedde pece..was bioken, 
1S77 Harrison England ii. v. (1877) i. 120 His helme . . 
from the charnell vpwards ought to be of three inches at 
the least. [xSgo James Damley x. 48/2 Broke his spear 
twice on the very charnel of his helmet.] 
t Cha'rneL L. camdl- 

-is fleshly (Tertullian), f. cam-em flesh. A doublet 
of Cabnal.] Cabhal, non-spiritual. 

X483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 1 desyre no thynges ter- 

reyn ne charnel, 

t CliaTuel, »• Obs. [f. Chaenbi. sb,^ To 
hinge. Hence Cha'rneld, hinged, jointed. 

X548 Hall Chron. (1809) 674 'The Duke strake the Kyng 
on the brow light under the defence of y^ hed pece on the 
verye Coyffe, Scull, or bassenet pece, whereunto the Barhet 
for power and defence is Chaineld, to which coyffe or 
bassenet never armouier taketh hede for it is evermore 
covered with the Viser Barhet and Volant pece. 

Cha’rnel-llOUSe. A house for dead bodies ; 
a house or vault in which the bones of the dead 
are piled up. 

xss6 Chron. Gr. Friars[yA%d^^'i This yere [1548] was put 
downe the chappell with the charnell howse in Powlles 
church yeide. .and a iiij. or v. C. lode of bones caired in to 
the feldes and burryd there. xSy^T. N. tr. Conq. W. India. 
206 The Charnell house, or place of dead mens sculles for 
remembiance of death. X649 Taylor Gt.^ Exemp. 
HI. XV. 88 Go^otha, the charnell house of the city. X703 
Maundbell youm. yerus. (1732) lor A Charnel House. 
The Corpses are let dowm into it from the Ipp. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 635 The sight of a human skull 
and bones in a charnel-house. 1859 Jefhsok Brittany iv. 
40 These charnel-houses or ossuary chapels are general. 

attrib. 1839 Dickens Nick. Ntck. xxiii, Bald Mrs. 
Crummies in the same charnel-house voice. 

Chamico, var. of Chabneoo Obs., a wine, 
Charoin, var. of caroine, Cabeiok. 

Charon (ke»T^). [Gr. pr. name.] 

1 . In Gre^ and Latin mythology the name of 
the ferryman who conveyed the shades of the de- 
parted across the Styx ; often used allusively. 


1313 Douglas ASneis \u v. 63 ^on grislie ferriar to naim 
Charon hait. i6ox Holund P/iny 1 . 41 Which damp holes 
breatliing out a deadly aire some call Charonex Scrobes, i. 
Charons ditches. x6o6 Suaks. Tr.^ ^ Cr. ui. iL xi. 16x6 J. 
Lane Sgrs,^ Tale ix. 304 Yowr lives for him__shall goe to 
(^ons feme. 1822 Bvron Vis, yudgetn. Ixxii, The other 
side Of Charon’s ferry. 1847 Esierson Repr. Men. lii. Wks. 
(Bohn) I, 329 This Charon ferries them all over in his boat. . 
and all gather one grimness of hue and style. 

2 . Ferry-man. (Jmmorousl) 

x86i Ramsay R emui. iv. (ed. 18) 72 He had acted as Charon 
of the Dee at Banchory. 1873 Tristram Bloab xviii. 361 
The gentlemanly-looking Charon, whose negro slaves work 
the boat. 

Hence Charo'xiic, a. 

18x6 G. S. Faber Grig. Pag. Idol. 1 . 339 The brethren of 
this Charonic soinety. 

ChaTope, a. Obs. rare~K [ad. Gr. xapcm-6s 
glad-eyed.] Cheerful, bright. 

1630 Bulwer Anihropomet. vii (1633) 131 A good amiable 
charope Eye, not very concave nor premment. 

Charotte, ohs. form of Chaeet or Chabiot. 
fax4aa MorteArth, 1352 Charottezchokkefullechaiegyde 
with golde. 

Char-parson : see Chase jAI 6. 

II Charpie (JaupF, Jarpf). Also -pee. [Fr. ; 
pa. pple, lem. of OF. charpir to card : see Cabpet.] 
Old linen unravelled into short ends of thread for 
surgical dressij^s ; ‘very narrow, thread-like strips 
of linen tom off so as to leave fringed edges 
1797 Ettcycl. Brit. s.v. Arsenic, He diiects. .dry charpee 
at each dressing. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Snrg. 71 
A bit of cha^ie. 1813 J. Thomson Lect. Injlam. 347 The 
dry charpee is found to irritate the surfaces of some abscesses. 
1872 Cohen Dis, Throat 94 This deposit is detached, as by 
a pledget of chaipie. 

II Cnarpoy(tJaupoi).^ 4 »^/ij-/«if. Also charpai. 
[a. Urdu chdrpdl, f. Pers. chahdr-pdl 

four-footed.] The common light Indian bedstead. 

1843 Stocqdeler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 97 A camp- 
table, a camp-stool or folding-chair, a chatpoy or bedstead. 
1839 Lang Wand. India 138 He attempted to rise from the 
charpai. 1883 Macin, Mag. Nov. 80/2 The native bed, or 
charpoy, a web of netting stretched on four short legs. 

II Gh.airg.ui (tjauki). Also charg.ue. [Quichua 
(Peruvian) ccharqui.&ni^d. slice of flesh or hung 
beef. The coriuption jerkin occurs in Captain J. 
Smith a 1612, and jerk vb. in Anson a 1748,] 

Beef prepared for keeping by cuttmg into thin 
slices and diyiug in the wind and sim; ‘jerked’ 
beef (tlie latter being a corraption of this word). 

1760-72 tr. yuan ^ iflloais Voy. IJ. viil ix. 271 [Chili] . . 
supplies [Peru] with wheat . . besides sole leather . . Grassa, 
Charqui, and neat tongues. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. xii. 
I1S73) aio The miners are allowed a little charqui. 1830 
Prescott Peru v. (Skeat) The male deer and some of the. . 
sheep were slaughtered.. and their fiesh cut into thin slices 
was distributed among the people, who converted it into 
charqui. Gd, Words 716 Cattle . . the flesh of which 
is converted into charqui, better known as jerked beef. 

attnb. 1863 Daiip Tel. 21 Nov. 7/2 An unlucky prejudice 
against their meat in the dry or charqui state. 

Hence Charqned a,, ‘jerked*. 
xBax Monthly Rev. XCVL 87 Charqued beef is, in this 
district, a great article of exportation. 

fChairr. Obs. rare, p Echoic: but cf. OE. 
ceorian to murmur, compl^, which would give a 
ME. cherr, charr.] A term applied to some of the 
notes of the nightingale. 

a 1603 Montgomerie Sonu. xlriii. Sweet Philomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and chariis. 

Charr, charr- ; see Chae, Chab-. 

Charrack, charract, obs.ff.CABEACK, Cabat, 
Charre, obs. f. Chab jA2,3, Chase o., Chabbby. 
Charred (tja-id), ppl. a. [f. Chae p.2 -h -ed i .] 
Burnt to carbon, burnt black ; also fig. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 304 Charred sawdust. 
X863 Lubbock Prch. Times -vi. (1869) 178 Burning the wood 
and then scraping away the charred portion, x^o Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 592 A heart, .charred with self-uululgence. 
Charret, -ette, -ot, var. of Chabet. 
Charrettier ; see CHAEiorBEE, 

+ Gha'ney, -oy. Obs. Also charry, ohorre, 
carroy. [a. OF. char{r)ei, char(r)oi,i. chatir)eyer, 
charif)oyer, variants of late L, or Ro- 

manic carricare to Caeet.] The ‘carriage’ or 
tiansport vehicles of an army; a carriage, 

car, or chariot. 

c 1300 K. Alts. 5097 His beste5..Tbat drowen and ledden 
his charrey. f 1330 Arih. 4 Merl, 8067 To kepe wele hir 
charrois, Her astore and her hamois. Ibid. 4787 Carroy. 
1373 Barbour Bruce xi. 123 So gret rowme hdd thar charre. 
1640 Wvtt's Recreat. (Nares s.v, Charet) We’ll pluck the 
wheels from th’ charry of the sun. 

Cha’rviug, "obl, sb?- The action of the vb. 
Chab ; burning to charcoal. Also attrib. 

i8oa Playfair Illustr. Hutton. The. 130 The chanlng of 
the coal in their vicinity. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 
24 Charcoal might be started at once from its charringplace 
to close vessels. X878 Parkes Man, Pract. Hygiene i. (ed. s) 
31 The charring of the Casks was more effectual than the 
immersion [of pieces of charcoal]. 

Charring, tibl, 5 b?‘, var. of Chabino. 
Charriot, Charry, etc ; see Chab-. 

Charry (tja-ri), a. [i Chab w. 2 or Cecab-coal.] 
Of the nature of c^rcoal or a charred substance. 


1786 C. Websilr Edin, New Dispens. (xypil 58 The resi- 
duum [of the bitumen] is a charry matter. 1792 Chron. in 
Atm. Reg. mIz Casks fired in the m^ing, till a thin charry 
matter is formed over the whole internal surface of the 
staves, will preserve the water . . sweet. X838 T. Thomson 
Clunu Org. Bodies 712 At 428° it [Berhente] swells and 
leaves a charry residue, having a strong metallic lustre. 

Charsley, obs. form of Scaboeit. 

Chart (tjait). sb^ Also 6-7 chaite, (chaide). 
[a. OF. charte card, map, etc. L. carta, charta 
‘ papei, leaf of paper’, later also ‘ card, chart, map’, 
etc. Charte was the native Fr. repr. ofL. cafta; 
hut already in 14th c. the It. equivalent carta was 
introduced for a ‘playing-card’, in the adapted 
form carre, which was gradually extended by the 
J 7th c. to all senses of the native charte, and at 
length superseded it. Carte gave the Eng, Cabtb 
and carde. Card (q-v.), both used in i5-i7th c, 
in the sense of ‘ diart, map ’ ; but late in the 
i6th c. charte was introduced in this sense, for 
which it became the accepted term. Branches II, 
III, represent mod.F. carte and L. chartal\ 

I. A -map or exhart. 

L A map. Obs. in the general sense. 

X37X Digges Pantom, i. xxxiv. L j h, One fayre carde or 
mappe. Ibid. xxxv. Lij b, Appoynting the lengthe of 
your myle accordinjg^ as you desiie to haue your charte gieat 
or small. Ibid. Luj, Diuide the circle at the myddes of 
your map into 32 partes, pulling out straight lines fro the 
centre to the vttermost bounds of the charte 1635 
penter Geog. Del. i, vii. x^ Ihe Geographicainviappe is 
twofold : either the Plaine Chart or the Flanispheare. 1678 
Phillips, Clutrt, also a Map or other Draught. 1731 
Chambers Cycl, s.v., Plain Charts are those r^eiein the 
meridians and parallels are exhibited by right lines parallel 
to each other. x8z8 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. 97 Mr. 
Gerrard Mercator, a Fleming, in 1536 published a similar 
chart.. whence called Mercator’s Chart. 

to. spec, (short for sea-chart) : A map for the nse 
of navigators; a delineation of a portion of the 
sea, indicating the outline of the coasts, the posi- 
tion of rocks, sandbanks, channels, anchorages, 
etc. Also Jig . ; and in comb., as chart-box, -zaright. 

1696 Phillips, Chart, or Cart, a Sea-Cart. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1698) I. xvi 443 , 1 do not find it set down on any Sea 
CHkit. X704 J, Harris Lex. Techn,, Chart, is a Draught 
projected ibr me use of Seamen, discoveiiag the Sea-coasts, 
Sands, Rocks. X73X Johnson Rambl, No. 174 r i He . , 
ought to make some improvements in the chart of life, by 
marking the rocks on which he has been dashed. 1796 
Pecce Anonym. (1809) 33 The Doctor . . was apt to be 
offended if any one called nis woik a Map : he would have 
it called a Chart ; and yet in strictness I think it cannot be 
called so, since we have appropriated this word to Sea- 
allaiis. 182X Scott Kaiiha. xxi, A chart, .points out. . the 
peculiarities of his navigation. 1854 Adm. Smvth Mediter- 
ranean (L.) The more recent plans . .reveal the awful neglect 
of our modem chartwrigbts. x86o Emerson Catd. Life, 
Wealth Wks. (Bo|in) II. 349 Our navigation is safer for the 
chart. 1878 Huxley Physiogr,, We speak of the plan of an 
estate, the map of a country, the chart of an ocean. 

c. An outline map for other than purely geo- 
graphical purposes, as a magnetic chart, chart of 
temperature ; also, a plan of military operations, 
or the route of an ex[»dition ; an itinerary, 
xs8o North Plutarch yr; He was not . . contented to see 
them [battles] drawn . . iii Chaits an(l Maps. X673 Ocilbv 
Brit. Ded., These Peutingerian Military Charts . appear 
Loo faint a Resemblance. X837 W. Irving Capi. Bonneville 
II. 56 Making maps or charts of his loute. 1872 Yeats 
Tecfin. Hist. Comm. 409 Magnetic charts . . piesent, at one 
-view, the variations and dip of the needle for all parts of 
the world. 

2 . A graphical representation (by means of 
curves 01 the like) of the fluctuations of any 
vaiiable magnitude, such as tempeiature, baro- 
metric pressure, prices, population, etc. 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Sufg. 228 The temperature 
chart, fig, 42, is interesting. Mod. A barometric (mart. 

3 . A sheet bearing information of any kind 
arranged in a tabular form. 

1840 (title) Gentone’s Chart of Inheritance. 1846 {iitle) 
Historical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, x^i (title) 
Genealogical Chart of the Descent of Queen Victoria, 
to. transf. an^fig. 

X792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. i. 57 The screen unfolds its 
many coloured chart. 1836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith ii. § s. 
114 [When] we turn to the Social World of men, the pan- 
theistic chart is folded up. 1863 Bright Sp. Amer. 3 Feb., 
A chart of the condition of Europe. X876 Gladstone in 
Cenfemp. Rev, June 26 This rude chart of religious thought; 
Mod. ‘ Not a portrait, a mete chart of his face 

II. In other senses of F. carte, OF. charte. 

+ 4 :. Blank chart OF. charte blanche, mod.F. 

carte blanche) : a blank paper to be filled up at 
discretion. Obs. 

ijtyj Chart Blanch ; 171a Charte Blwiche (see Carte 
Blanche), xyix P. H. View 2 last ParLtnq The Necessity 
of sending, almost, a blank Chart to the Treaty, 

+ 6, = Caed sbj^ in several senses : a. An ordinary 
card. to. A playing-card. c. The compass-card. 

oex68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. And practis’d all the 
Tricks upon the Charts. 1704-32 Gentleman Instnict, 4x2 
(D.) The discovery of the dhart is but of late standing, tho* 
of great importance. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. Com- 
pass, 'The mariner’s compass with a chart, is much less 
dangerously moved than the common compass with a hare 
needle. 17^ H, Brougham in Phil, Trans. LXXXVL 241 
One of the brightest [rays] . . fell on the chart. 



CHABT. 


CHABTBBED. 


III. = L. charta in mediseval senses. 

-I* 6 . A charter, grant, title-deed ; a deed or docu- 
ment of any kind. Obs. 

1616 Bullokak, Chart, a writing, a written deed. _ 1656 
Blount Glessogr., Chart, paper, parchment or anything to 
write on; also a writing or wntten deed. 1673 Sir F. 
LEVCESTbR Utsi. Antiq. it. Proleg., Some other Chartes of 
this Hugh I have met withal. 177S T. Warton H ist. Eng. 
Poetry Dissert, ii. 2 A series of royal charts or instruments. 
Ibid. 74 Hebrew rolls and charts, relating to their estates in 
England, .are now. .in the Tower. 

Chaxt (tjart), V. [f. Cham jJ.t] tram. To 
make a chart of ; to lay down in a chart ; to map. 

1851 Nichol Arc/tit. Heav. 114 The idea of actually 
charting these profound regions. 1856 "SjcsTi Arct Expl, 1 . 
XX 254 A large indentation which they had seen and ch ar ted. 
1879 Times 5 June, The great outlines of the ocean bed have 
been charted.^ 1^5 Proctor in Knowledge Ho. 172. 119 To 
chart every single star, .in its proper place. 

b. Jig. To figure as in a chaft ; to outline. 

Tennyson Walk, to Mail 97 The world . . charts us 
all in. its coarse blacks or whites. 

Hence ChaTted^//. a., Cha'rting vhl. sh. 

185^ Tait’s Mag. XXI. 455 A star, .that stood not in the 
chartings of his heaven-inquiring seer. 1857 I. Taylor 
World of M. B31 The charted pathway of direct knowledge. 

II Charta (kauta). [L. charta, carta papyrus, 
a leaf of papyrus, paper, a paper, writing, docu- 
ment, ad, Gr. leaf of papyrus or paper. 

The common med.L. for legal writing, charter.] 

+ 1, In OE. form carta : Paper, letter. (Later 
only as Latin.) Obs. 

ciooo Sax. Leethd, II. 202 Alecxe 3 a sealfe on hatne cla}) 
o 3 $e cartan. cxaoo NkoA. xx, Hi^ hym tosendon ane 
cartan, seo wses hus awriten, 

2. A Chabtbe. Also used jig. 

z6g8 Norris Treat. Sea, Suij. 329 The Divine Law, 
which is her Original Charta. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa 
Guide Wind, line 532 And if, ne’ertheless That good day’s 
sun delivered to the vines No charta 

b, esj. in Magna Chaeta, the Great Charter 
of English Liberties, 

Chs^aceous, cartaceous (kaitii-Jbs), a. 
[f. L. c(Ji)artdce-us, f. c/tarla paper ; see -aoeous.] 
Of the nature of paper, made of paper j papery. 

i6ss R. Fellowes tr Milton’s ond. Dtfence 234 Rejoice 
ye herrings . . Salmasius . . is preparing chartaceous jackets 
to invest you all. 1657 Tomlinson Renoifs Disp. 610 In- 
closed in chartaceous bags. 1866 Treas. Bot,, Chartaceous, 
having (he texture of writing-paper. 

Chartale, -el(l, obs. variants of Caetel. 
Cha’rtalizLe, a. [factitious term f. L. charta 
paper.] Trade name for a thick paper pioduced 
as a material for blankets. 

xZka Print. Times 13 Mar. (Adwt.) Manufacturers of the 
chartaline blanket. X883 Nemp. Advt, One Chartaline 
Blanket is as warm as two pairs of Woollen Blankets, 

Charte, obs. form of Cbakt. 


Chartefe, variant of Cheete, Obs,, dearness. 
Charted, fa. pple. of Chaet v. 

Charter (t/autai), Forms : 3-6 chartre, 
(3 cartre), 5 chartour, -yr, (-yie), -ere, (j 
carter), 5 - charter. [ME, chartre, a. OF. chartre, 
ONF. cartre (for *cartle) L. cartula charter, lit 
small paper or writing, dim. of carta, charta 
paper. Cf. Chaeteb, F. chapitre L. capitulum,'] 
lit. A leaf of paper (in OE. called bbc, Book) ; s 
leg^ document or * deed ’ written (usually) upor 
a single sheet of paper, parchment, or other mate- 
rial, by which grants, cessions, contracts, anc 
other transactions are confirmed and ratified. 

xa92 Britton 11. viii. Be chartres. Quant al garnemenl 
de escrit, qe home apele chartre, fet a saver qe en moutz dei 
maneres sount chartres. 

1. A written document delivered by the sovereigr 
or legislature : 

a. granting privileges to, or recognizing rights 
of, the people, or of certain classes or individuals, 
^eat Charter, that signed by King John guaranteeing 
the fundamental liberties of the English people : see Magna 
Charta Charter 0/ the Forest{CnartaForestm), achartei 
conceded by Henry III in 1217, and revised 1224, restrain- 
•ns the severity of the forest laws of previous reigns. 

laxwSn[Forged\ Charter jE^lstan (dated 939) in Cod. 
Bipl. V . 23s Ich AlSelstan . .grantye and confirmye by Sisse 
minre chartre. xam R. Glooc. (1724) 77 pe emperour with 
god cartre, & mid ys owne cel, Hym aef of Jie se . . pe 
warde , . pis false mon wende po mid his cartre a-boute, 
Ibid. 498 Alle hor chartren ywis. That adde of is fader . .01 
franchise & of other thing, al dene were vndo. 1480 Caxtok 
Ckron, vu, (1520) 88 d/i The Kynge made to thenvtwc 
charters, .the great chartrye of fhmnchyses, and. .lie char- 
ter of forest. XS70 Levins Ma/t^. 71 A charter, diplotna 
XS91 Lambmde Arch, (163s) 65 The great Charter of Eng, 
v”®™ . ■which the Englishmen had no lesse striven, thar 
, « Hdena. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, ii. i 

J® Onr Substitutes at home_ shair haue Blanke-charters 
yh^to . . Ihey shall subscribe them for large summes o: 
Gold, Hobbes Ltviath^ (1839) 276 Charters axe dona 
tionsofme wvereign; and not laws, but exemptions fron 
law. x^ Blackstone Comsn. i. 135 The language of thi 
great charter is, that no freeman shall be taken or im 
pnsoned, but by the lavrful judgment of his equals, or bi 
Ae law of the land. 1818 Cruise Bigest III. 163 Whei 
King Edward I created the Black Prince Duke of Com 
wall, he gave him a charter, by which he granted to hin 
the name wd honour of Duke of Cornwall. 1835 Lytkm 
Rienzt X, 1, There is but one nobility, and Nature signi 
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its charter. 184S Arnold Hist, _ Rottie I. x. 170 The 
second great charter of Roman liberties. X875 Stubbs 
Const, Hist. 1 1 , xiv. 27 The Charter of the Forest . . was a great 
measure of lelief ; the inhabitants of the counties not living 
within the forests are released from the duty of attending 
the courts except on special summons ; the forests made in 
the last two reigns are disaiTorested; much of the vexatious 
legislation of Henry II is annulled. 

fb. granting pardon. Hence To have onis 
charter = to receive pardon. Obs. 

a X300 Havelok 676 And with j)i chartre make [me] fre. 
X4X3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sovile 1. xxxiv. (iBsg) 38 _ Cure lordes 
graunt and chartre of pardon. x^8 Iabyan in Plumpion 
Cotr. 18 Whan they shulde have been hanged, there char- 
tours were shewyd, & so preservyd. X4& Caxton Chrott, 
Eng. cclii. 323 Maister John hume had his chartre and was 
pardoned by the kyng. x^ Pilgr. PerJ, (W. de W . 1531) 
241 b. Why almyghty god sholde gyue his . . charto of par- 
don to man. a x6a6 Bacon Maxims Com. Law xi. 49 If a 
man be attainted and have a chsurter of pardon. 

o. creating or incorporating a borough, univer- 
sity, company, or other corporation. 

X474 Act X2 ^ 13 Edw, IV, in Oxf. 4- Cantb. Enactm. 
(1S69) 8 Among certeyn liberties and privileges by charters 
. . graunted unto the ChaUncelier and Scoleis of the said 
universite. XS96 Shaks. Merck V, iv. i. 39 If you denie it, 
let the danger light 'VpoD your Charter, and your Cities 
freedome. x68o Frideaux Lett. <1875) 78 The University 
will be at large to act according to the utmost extent of their 
charter. X684 Ibid. 136 University concern is about 
y. town carter, .to induce them to surrender it, yo Earle of 
Abington promised them y° addition of several new grants. 
X7aj Berkeley Proposed etc. Wks. III. 218 If his Majesty 
would ^aciously please to giant a Charter for a College. 
xy6s-9 Blackstone Conun. <1703) 204 The king’s charter 
either creating new or reviving old boroughs. 18x7 W. Sel- 
WYN LawNistPrius II. 888 The Royal Exchange Assurance 
and the London Assurance Companies were established by 
charters, bearing date the aad day of June, 1720. X844 H. 
H. Wilson Brit. India I. 497 The main question, .was the 
rmewal of the Company’s im^er. x86i Buckle Civilis. II. 
viii. 575 The earliest charter was gran ted to an English town 
in the twelfth century. 

d. People's Charter', the name given to the 
famous document (published 8 May 1838 ) embody- 
ing the piinciples and demands of the Chartists. 

X838 W. Lovett Address (issued in Mch. or Apl.) In the 
course of a fewweeks this Bill will be prepared and printed 
for ciiculation, under the title of ‘The People’s Charter’. 
xAgi Northern Star (Leeds) 6 Aug. 7/2 That this meeting 
cordially approves of the People’s Charter as the outline of 
an Act to provide for the general representation of the 
people . in Parliament, x^ Penny Cycl. xst Supp. 1 . 331/s 
The ‘People’s Charter’, The principal points of this pro- 
posed charter are, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual 
puliamenls, the division of the country into equal electoral 
distiicts, the abolition of property cjualification in members, 
and paying them for their services. 1877 C. Mackay 
Forty Yeari Recoil. II. 50 The Chattel — a document 
exceediimly well diawn up— derived its name from the 
French Charter of r830. 

2. A -written evidence, instiument, or contract 
executed between man and man : a. gen. 

c 1270 Saints' Lives (Laud MS ) {1887) 290 pe chartre he 
wroMte sone And a-sekde hire with is ryng. X377 Langl. P, 
PI. B. XI. 122 For may no cheile chartre make ne his catel 
selle, With-outen leue of his lorde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
78/1 And toke a chartre and wrote the conscrypcion of the 
wedldk. X4M Fabvan yu. 543 Many blankc cnartours were 
deuysyd and brought into the cytie, whiche many of the 
moost substancyall men of the same were fayne to scale to 
theyr pajme and charge. 171530 Ld. Berners .<4 Zy/. 
Bryt. (X814) 26 Ye shall gyue to Peiion your wyfe this nyght 
y» charter of her endowry. x^ Burns A Dream xiii, But 
first hang out, that she'll discein Your hymeneal charier. 
1847 C G. Addison Law Contracts i. i. ip The Noimans 
. . caused the ancient Saxon contracts and writings to be 
sealed, .and gave them the name of charters or Deeds. 

b. applied esp. lo the documents or deeds re- 
lating to conveyance of landed property. 

CX386 Chaucer Merck. T, 929 Min heritage, loun and 
tour, I give it yow, makith chartres as yow leste. X64X 
Terntes de la Ley 55 Chattels of lands are writings, deeds, 
evidences, and instruments, made from one man to an othei , 
upon some estate conveyed or passed between them of lands 
or tenements. 1656 H. Piulufs Pnrch. Pattern (1676) 2 
Make thy Charter run To thee, thine Heirs. 1818 Cruise 
Digest I. 259 In Madox’s collection ofancient charters there 
are some leases.. which considerably exceed that period. 
xMs L. Goodeve Real Prop, 286 A record of the gift or 
alienation [of land], called the Charter of Feoffment. 

c. Spec. A document embodying the contract 
between owners and merchants for the hue of a 
ship and safe delivery of the cargo; more fully 
CHAEpE-PAETV. Also, the contract thus made. 

X7^ in Nicolas’ Disp, Nelson (1845) I, 428 He was under 
no Charter. Customary clause in Charter.parttes, The 
Brokerage on this Charter is at the rate of Five per cent. 

3. Privilege ; immunity ; publicly conceded right. 

*S®S Jewel DeJ, Apol. (x6iij 263 Ye haue a Charter to 

speake what ye list, x6oo Shaks. A. Y.L, ii. vii. 48, 1 must 
haue liberty Wiithall, as large a Charier as the winde. — 
owiM. lyiii, X665 Glanvill Seeps, Sci, xii. 67 To impose 
Names is part of the Peoples Charter. xSos 'Wordsworth 
Prelude^, (1850) 140 And mighty forms seizing a youthful 
Mucy Had given charter to irregular hopes. 1839 De 
Quincey Wks. II. 167 Every man . . must grant a 
carter of large enthusiasm to such an occasion. 

T 4. As a rpdering of L. charta taken ; Paper ; 
a paper, writing, letter, document, etc. Obs. rare. 

X38a WycLiF Prov. ProL, loyne the epistil whom joyneth 
presthexjd : 3 he, the chartre twynne not [Vulg. ne dividat 
chariM, whom the looue of Cnst knytteth. — Job vii. 16 
And the chartre taken [aceepta charta], thei maden the 
conscripcioun of the wedloc. 


5. Comb., as charter-beer, -box, -chest, -room', 
charter-bond = Chaetbe-paett ; charter-boy, 
a boy on the Charter-house foimdation ; charter- 
brother, an inmate and pensioner of the Charter- 
house; charter- colony, a colony founded by 
Royal Chaiter ; charter-day, a day appointed by 
charter for some special purpose; charter-ex- 
emption, exemption from taxes, etc. by Royal 
Charter; charter - government, a government 
founded by Royal Charter; charter-hold (see 
Chabtbe-land) ; i' charter-horn, a horn used as 
a charter or instrument of conveyance; f char- 
ter-man, ? licentiate, ? licenser ; charter-park, a 
park held by chartei ; f charter-patent, a letter- 
patent; charter-system, the system of working 
a mine by a Ceabteehaspbe ; 4* charter-tailzie, 
charter of entail : see Tailzie, See also Chabtbe- 

-HODSE, -LAND, -MASTEE, -PAETY, -SCHOOL. 

X634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 156 A kind of beer called 
♦Charter heer. X836 Marryat Midsli. Easy 172 He would 
forfeit his '♦chartei -bond. X856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Ability, Wks. (Bohn) II. 36 If all remedy fails, light of revo- 
lution is at the bottom of his ’'charter-box. x86o Carlyle 
Inaiig. A ddress 181 Conmiled out of all kinds of parchments, 
♦charter-chests. x88i Jt Russell Haigs 11 Those in the 
chartei -chest of the family date from 1425 onwards. 1766 
Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg, 41/1 There are several sorts of 
colonies in British America : the *charter-colonies, the pro- 
prietary governments, and the King's colonies. _ xSxy W. Sel- 
WYN Law Nisi Ptius II. 1007 Upon an omission to elect at 
the ♦charter-day, or to do such acts as weie by the charter 
required to be done at certain times . . a forfeiture of the 
charter might be incurred, and the coiporation dissolved. 
*775 Wesley Wks. 187a XI. 85 The plea of ♦charter-exemp- 
tion diops. 1796 Morse Anier. Geog. I. 293 The ♦charter 
governments were empowered to enact laws, and no ratifica- 
tion by the king was necessary. X710 Frideaux Orig. 
Tithes iv, 203 His ♦Charter-hold Lands. *774 C. Lyttelton 
in Arckmol, III. 22 Account of certain ’'Charter-Homs in 
the Cathedral of Carlisle. 1683 Drydcn Viud. Dk. ofGutse 
Wks. 1725 V. 333 The ♦Charter-man in the very Title-page. 
xjoiLona. Gaz. No. 3900/4 A ♦Charter-Park walled about. 
*599 G'Bsas.'iXB. Alphotis. (1861)291 1 seal your ♦chaiter-patent. 
18x6 Scott Antiq, xxiv, There’s a parchment book in the 
♦charter-room at Knockwinuock Castle. X864 Daily Tel, 
26 Oct., ' Doggies ’ and ‘ butties ’, as they are called by the 
pitmen, work the mines for the owners, under terms of 
arrangement known as the 'chaiter system’. X634 S. 
Rutiierford Lett. (1862) I, iii I cannot but think, seeing 
the ends of the earth are given to Christ (and Scotland is 
the end of the earth, and so we aie in Chiist’s ♦charter- 
talizie) but our Lord will keep His possession. 

+ Cha’rter, sbi^ Obs. Also chartour. [a. OF. 
chartier s— L, c(Ji)artdriuin place for papeis, 
archives.] A repository for charters or deeds. 

<zx6oo Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.) Ane tyne [tin] chartour 
weyand four pund tua unsis. 

Charter (tjautoa), v. trans. [f. Chabtee j^.^] 

1. trans. To grant a charter lo ; to bestow or 
establish by charter. 

cx4as Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxiii aio fe thred Robert, 
charterit, and sesit e^rwart. Lady. x8oo Colquuoun 

Comm. Thames i. 5 The Russia Company.. was chartered 
. .in 1555. X859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. Mid. Ages ii. 48 
Early in the reign of Edward HI. .we find the Goldsmiths’ 
Company chartered. 

2. To privilege, license. 

XS4» 'Udall tr. Erasm. Apoph, ass b. He was. .chartreed 
or priuileged from bearyng almaner oifices of chaige. X795 
Southey Joan of Arc x, 719 If discipline be utterly Relax’d, 
Vice charter’d, Wickedness let loose. X879 Geo. Eliot 
Coll, Break/. P. 793 'With spreading lands 'Where pleasure 
charters all. 

3. To hire (a ship) by charter-party. Hence 
colloq. lo hire (a vehicle, etc.). 

x8o6 Gazetteer Scott, 217/1 They had no vessels of their 
own, but chartered vessels from Whitehaven, Bristol. X836 
W. Irving Astoria III. 215 It was impossible to charter a 
ship for the purpose. x8^ W. Bradwoqd The O. V. H. 
(1870) 191 To charter a dogcart for the afternoon. xSyS J. 
Bennet Winter Medtt. iv xxi. 638 A carriage maybe bar- 
tered for a given journey at a certain price. 

Hence Cha'xtexiug, vbl. sb. 

18x8 Jas, Mill Brit. India II, iv. i. 7 The Company pre- 
ferred the hiring of ships, called chai tei mg. 1883 Pall M %ll 
G. 9 July 5/2 (Chartering limited to sailing vessels. 

Charteralile (tjautsrab’l), a. [f. Chabtee 
or V. -(■ -ABLE.] Capable of being chartered. 

In mod. Diets. 

Charterage (tja-itar^s). rare. [Chabtee v. 
-t- -AGE.] The practice of chartering, 
x8o6 W. Taylor in Robberds’ Life (1843) II. 146 Roscoe 
. proposes in parliamentary leform the very step to which 
the adversary could now with least inconvenience accede, 
so in slave-trade, so in charterage. 

tClia'rteral, a. Obs. [f. Chabtee jA1 + -al 1.] 
In accordance with a chaiter. 

X700 in Col, Rec, Penn. I. 609 Onlie piesent 19 persons, 
q'as the Charteral number should have been 24. 

Hence Clia'rtexallsr adv. 

X696 in Col, Rec. Penn, 1 . 505 , 1 could not even by it have 
acted more Charterallie than I did. 

Chaarbered (tjautsid), ppl. a. [f. Chabtee v."] 
1. Fonnded, privileged, or protected by charter.^ 
c X4a5 Wyntoun Cron, vii, vi, ri3 pai gert’^ Chanownis 
be Chartryd. X780 Cowfer Taile-t. 239 Britain’s chartered 
land. x8oo Colqukoun Comm. Thames viii. *57 The Gover- 
nors . . of the dififerent Chartered Companies, X840 Marryat 
Poor Jack xxxi, There was a foundation or chartered school 
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1876 Gseen Short Hist, v. § 4 (i8Ba) 239 The fugitive 
bondsmen found freedom in a flight to chartered towns. 

2 . Privileged ; licensed. 

1399 Shake. Hen, V, r. i. 48 When he speakes, The Ayre, 
a Charter'd Libertine, is still. 1783-94 Blake Songs Exper . , 
London 3 N ear where the chartered Thames does flow. i86a 
Mesivalb Rotn, E7Hp, (1865) VI. liv. 472 A certain sense of 
decorum .still preserved its sw^ over the chartered liber- 
tines of Rome. 1871 Mosley Voltaire{y.^t)o.i The sworn 
and chartered foes of light. 

3 . Hired under a charter-party. 

1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 130 Chartered, hired for 
a voyage. 1866 Harvard Mem, Biog, I. 420 The gunboats 
in the river ; the chartered transports, .lying at the levee, 
b. Freighted, charged. 

1823 T. Roscoe Sisinondt’s Lit, S. Europe (Bohn) I. 375 
The moment chartered with Clorinda’s doom. 
Charterer (tJa'Jtarai). [f. Charter sh, and 

1 . a. One who holds land by charter ; a free- 
holder. b. A freeman of a chartered borough. 

1598 Manwood Lasoes Forest xxiii. (16151 217 A Bookeland 
man, which at this day is taken for a Charterar or a free- 
holder. 1669 m Ficton L'pool, Munic, Rec, (1883) 1 . 276 
The Aldermen and such of the charterers of this towne as 
he shall think meet. 1698 Ibid. I. 283 The Lord of Derby 
is a Charterer xyoS-ax Kersey, Charterer, (in Cheshire) 
a Free-holder. 

2 . One who hires a vessel under a charter-party. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Ci ingle xxii, I was assured by the. . 

charterer, that it would be all right. 1875 Bedford .AzrVbr’r 
Pock, Bk. VI. 224 The Charter-party is the written contract 
by which a Vessel is let, in whole or in part ; the person 
hiring being called the Charterer. i88a Pall Mall G. 15 
June 7/1 The charterers of the Swedish steamer Bifrost. 

+ Charter friar. Obs. [see next.] A Car- 
thusian. 

1686 J. Serjeant Monasi. 42 The Order 

of the. .Charter- Fryers, instituted by one Bruno. 

Charterhouse (tjautoahaus). Also (in sense 
3) 7 chaitrous. [An alteration, by popular etpi- 
ology, of AF. chartrouse = F. diartrmse, i. e. 
maison chartreuse Carthusian house. (But, in 
sense 3 really corresp. to the masc. F. chartreux^ 
AF. chartrotts, which is preserved in quot. 1641.] 
OF. chartreus, -euse (AF. -ous, -ottse) was itself a 
corruption of an earlier form charteus^ ^euse (AF. 
chartousy charthous, -ouse, cf. It. certosa) repr. L. 
cartusius, carthiisius ; see CARTHuaiAH. This 
earlier form was also used in Eng. as chariotis, 
Charthoos, q. v. 

The popular understanding of chartreuse as chari(e)r- 
{h)ouse, was of course helped by the fact that the meaning 
was Carthusian ‘ house maison chartreuse. The earlier 
corruption of charteus, -ous to chartreus, -rous, was app. 
one of French popular etymology, and probably due to as- 
sociation with chartre prison, suggested by the rigid con- 
finement and severe discipline of the order.] 

1 . A Carthusian monastery, arch. 

[<x 1500 Siege of Rouen 7 in Collect, Loud. Cit, (Camd. Soc. 
1877) With [inne] a howse of Chartere There loggyd hym 
oure kynge. ] 1534 Morc On the Passion Wks. 1323/1 As one 
myghte saye that looked for too dye, or that were entringinto 
the charterhouse, I wyll neuer eate fleshemoreinthys worlde. 
*S 5 fi Chron. Gr, Fnars (1852) 38 Draune from the tower 
unto Tyborne the iij. priors of the Charterhowses [London, 
Beauvale, and Hexham], and there hongyd, heddyd, and 
qwarterd, 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. 1236/1 Buried in 
the charterhouse at Hull, a 1631 Donne Serm, Wks. IV. 
249 Think not heaven a Charter-house, where Men . . must 
not speak to one another. aj6^ Drumm. of Hautth. Htsi, 
yas, II Wks. (17 1 1) 105 Margaret the old queen . . was 
buried in the charterhouse of St, Johnston.^ 1762 tr, Busch- 
tug’s Syst. Geog. IV. 251 Buxheim, a considerable charter- 
house, situate one hour’s distance from Memmingen. 1839 
Mar. Hack Eng. Stories Olden T. 183 He took lodgings 
near the Charter-house, among the Carthusians. 

2 . Hence : Name of a charitable institution or 
'hospital’ founded in London, in 1611, npon the 
site of the Carthusian monastery, which has since 
become one of the great English public schools. 

(Now removed to the neighbourhood of Godaiming.) 

*655 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. iv. § 15 (an. 1611) Richard Sut- 
ton, the Phoenix of our age, and sole founder of Charter 
House Hospital . . Children not yet come to, and old men 
already past, helping of themselves, have in this hospital 
their souls and bodies provided for. 1846 McCulloch Acc, 
Brit. Empire (1854) II. 325 The course of classical study 
in the Charterhouse is similar to that at other public 
schools. 

3 . attrib. or adj. [cf. Chaethous.] Carthusian. 

1577 Vautroullter Luther ott Gal. 198 The Turke thinketh 

the selfe same thing that the Charterhouse monke doth. 
1579 Fulke Heshins’ Pari, aot Dionyse the Charterhouse 
Monke, 1387 Fleming Contti. HohnshedlM. 1274/a Being 
of the charterhouse order. 1641 R. Har ris A bners Fufterall 
12 Call your selves Sinners; els we (with that Chaitrous 
Monk in story) Saint all who will see and supple us, 
i* Cha'rterisitt. Obs, [f. Charter -i- -ism.] 
Adherence to the ‘ People’s Charter ’ ; Chartism. _ 
1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (184a) V. 368 Charterism is 
extending upwards. Meaning always by Charterism, an 
attachment to the great principles of popular government 
. .embodied in what was called * the People’s Charter’, 

Cha’rterist. Hist, [f. Charter sb, + -ist.] 

1 1 . Ucci, Hist. 

1579 J. Field Calvin’s Sertn, Ded., The. .olde Charterists, 
and new Anabaptists, and such as are of the Family of Love, 

2. Chartist. 

x888 E. Peacock in N. ^ Q. Ser. vii. VI. 273 Charterist 
and Charterism were the woids commonly used by those 
with whom 1 came in contact, in or about the year 184a 


ChaTter-laudi Land held by charter ; free- 
hold land. (In OE. bScland, Booelahd.) 

1503 Act 19 Hen. VII. c. 13 Lands and tenements, .to the 
yearly value of xx.f. of Charter land or fi«ehold. 1523 Fitz- 
HERB, Sura. 13 b, There maye be in one manere a lordshyp 
bothe charter lande and copve lande. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley 54 Charter-land .. which otherwise is called freehold. 
X768 Blackstone Comm. II. 90 Book-land, or charter-land. 
x86o C. ScoiLin Mtd.Agesii. 54Bocland or Charter- 
land was such as was severed by an act of government, that 
is, by the King with the consent of his parliament, from the 
public land. 

Gha'rterlesSy a. Without a charter (in va- 
rious senses of that word). 

a 1420 OccLEVE De Reg. Prim. p. 114 And chartirles gothe 
this man fulle of drede. Mod. The borough forfeited its 
charter, and still remains charterless. 

Cha'rtermaster. [f. Charter sh?- a ; i. e. a 
‘mastennan’ who works by 'charter’ or wiitten 
contract] ' In the mining districts, one who raises 
coal or ironstone at a contract price’ (Simmonds 
Diet. Trade 1858). 

x88i in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

Charter-party (tjautaiipaati). Forms : 6 
(? chartwrpartte), chartparte, chastipartie ; 
6-7 chartei-partie, 7 chartex-party. [In i6li c. 
charte-, chartipariie, a. F. charte partie, in med. 
L. charta partita (also called charta divisa) a 
divided 'charter’ or legal instrument, i.e. one 
written out in duplicate, and then divided through 
a rubric or title, half being given to each party to 
the transaction ; an indenture.] 

fl. gen. An indentme; a contract written out 
in duplicate 011 a single sheet, and then divided 
so as to yield two counter-parts, fitting each other 
with their indented edges, or by the division being 
made through a rubric, title, or alphabet, written 
between the two. Obs. 

[Rvmer Fadera XIII. 43/a (Du Cange) Contractus dm 
chartas partitas. Dugdale Monasi. Ansi. II, 94 (Du 
Cange) Tenent etiam totam terram de SteTden per Cartas 
Divisas.] 

2 . In modern use confined to : The charter 
or deed made between owners and merchants for 
hire of a ship, and safe delivery of the cargo. 

It contains the name and burden of the vessel, the names 
of the master and freighters, the price or rate of the freight, 
the place and time of lading and unlading, and stipularions 
as to demurrage. 

*S39 T. Pery in Ellis Orlg. Lett, 11 II. 142 As larger will 
apere by the sayde chartwrpartte. 2540 A ct 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 14 The chart parte to be made het\ven the said owner or 
maister and the marchantes. XS9X Percivall Sp. Diet,, 
ContrapoUga, the counterpane of a chaitipartie, anti- 
graphnm, 1599 Hakluyt Voy, II. 272 It is requisite that 
the same be declared in the charter partle. ^ 1623 Whit- 
BOURNE Netofoundland 37 Those which hire snips for 
that purpose are bound by conditions vnder hand and Seale, 
which we call Charter parties, 1641 Termes de la L^ 55 
Charter partie. 16^ Milton Leit, State Wks. 1738 II. 219 
He hir'd out his Ship by a Charter-party Agreement, to one 
Joseph Arman, an Italian, xysg Macens Insterances II. 
loi When the . . Charter-Party is signed, the contracting 
Parties shall he reciprocally bound one to another, to ob- 
serve the conditions stipulated therein. 1804 in Nicolas’ 
Disp, Nelson (1845) V. 356 V^ether their Vessels are found 
agieeahly to their Charter Parties which they are hereby 
directed to produce.^ 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bh. 43 A 
Charter-Party is an insurable interest or property. 

Cha’irber Scliool. The name given to schools 
established in Ireland by the Charter Society founded 
in 1733, to provide Protestant education for the 
Catholic poor. In 1745 a special tax was devoted 
by parliament to their snppoit. 

1763 Dk. NoRthumb. Sp. Irish Parli. in Atm, Reg. 

For this purpose your protestant Charter schools were esta- 
blished. X7^ Morse Amer, Geog. 11 . 206 [Galway] has 
. .a charter-school, and an hospital. x88x Froudb Eng. in 
Irel. 1 . 573 The long celebratM Charter Schools so fiercely 
condemned by the Catholic priests, 1883 Lecky Hist, sith 
Cent. II. 200. 

't Cha’rtlions. Obs. Also ohartoiis. [Earlier 
form of Charterhouse; a. AF. chartQi)ms— 
OF. charteus L. Carthusius ; see Carthusian’,] 
Carthusian, -s. 

c 1387 Trevisa Higdm (Rolls) 'VII. 305 Abqute that tyme 
bygan the ordre of the Charthous in Calabria, c X394 P. 
PI, Crede 674 Monkes ne preistes, Chanouns ne charthous 
)>at in chirche serveth. 

Cha’iiiing vbl. sb. : see under Chart v. 

Chartism (tjautiz’m). Eng. Hist. [f. L. charta 
in sense ' Charter ’ -i- -ism.] The democratic 
moyement and principles of the Chartists, 1838-48. 

1839 New Monthly Mag. LVII. 536 A sort of intellectual 
Chartism, very sublime and beautiful in theoiyj but very 
useless in practice. 1839 Carlyle (title) Chartism. 1859 
Mill D/ss, 4- Disc. 1 1 . 189 The democratic movement among 
the operative classes, commonly known as Chartism, was the 
first open separation of interest, feeling, and opinion, between 
the labouring portion of the commonwealth and all above 
them. 1879 M'titRTHY Oion Times II. xviii. 18 Chartism 
did not die of its own excesses ; it became an anachronism. 

Chartist (tjautist). [f. L. charta, in sense 
Charter + -ist.] One of the body of political 
reformers (chiefly of the working classes) who 
arose in 1837-8, and whose principles were 
embodied in the document called the ' People’s 


Charter* (Cbartbb sb. zd). (The organization 
came to an end after 1848.) 

‘ Not found in their organ, the Northern Star, before 
August 1838.' (N. d- Q. 7 s. VI. 433.) 

_ 1838 Ann. Reg. xv. 310-11 A public meetingof the ‘ Chart- 
ists was convened in the day time at Palace Yard, West- 
minster. X850-1 Ht. Martineau Hist, Peace (1877J III. 
v. V. 263 The bodj' soon to be called Chartists— soon as 
their political ideas had resolved themselves into the form 
of a charter which the people might demand, 1856 Emer- 
son Eug, Traits, Rate 'Wncs. iBohn) II, 22 A country of 
extremes — dukes and chartists, Bishops of Durham and 
naked heathen colliers. 1882 W. J. Linton in Century 
Mag. XXIII. 423/1 The very name of the People’s Charter 
helped the opponents to a nickname ; Chartist became a 
woid of reproach, 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

1840 Hood Up Rhine Introd. 2 The Chartist outbreaks, 
X84S McCulloch Acc, Brit, Empire (1854! I. 219 Chartist 
doctrines, .made such progress in South Wales, as to give 
rise to dangerous commotions, 1848 Illust, Lond, Neivs 17 
June 391/2 Fiulure of the Chartist Demonstrations. 

Clia'rtless, a. Without a chart. 

x8o8 J, Barlow Columb. i, 56 O’er the chartless main. 1S71 
JOAQ. Miller Songs Italy (1878)98 Chartless strange and 
most uncommon seas. 

Chartographer (kaitp'grafej). Also cart-. 
[f. L. charta, carta, in med. sense ‘ chart ’, ‘ map ’ 
(a. Gr. x®/> 7 VS '5 + writing, writer + 

-BB ; in mod. I; chartographe^ One who draws 
charts or maps, Cf. Cartographer. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 23 July (L ) We should have thought it 
better for a chartographer to admit his ignorance. 1878 
Hooker & Ball Morocco 379 The chartographer has spoiled 
his map. 

So Cliartocfxa'pMc, -al, a., Chaxto'^rapMst, 
Chaxto’Mxaphy, all which are also written CART-. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 23 July (L.) ‘The careful delineation . . 
showing a considerable advance in chartogiaphic certainty, 
3880 Blackw Mag, Sept. 323/1 The chartographic prints of 
the cadastral survey. 1884 Acadeniy 22 Mar. 207 Mr. Cust 
..obliged the chartoraphist to adhere to Fred Muller's 
classificarion. 1851 J, R. Jackson (title) Chartography. 
1883 Gd, Words 241 Columbus turned his attention to char- 
tography. 

fCha’rtomaiicy. Obs. [f. Gr. paper 
+ -MANOY.] (See quot.) 

165a GAaL-i: Afagasinmt. 165 Chartomancy [divining] by 
writing in papers. 

Chartour, -tre, obs. forms of Charter. 
ChartouB, var. Charthous, Obs., Carthusian. 
tCh.a’rtve> Obs. OF. chartre in 

Littr^) x-'L.carcer-em prison, dungeon.] Apiison, 
CX250 Geti. 4 Ex. 2043 Him Se chartre haueS bitajt. 
X483 Caxton G. de la Tottr L y, The prysoneis which were 
in the prysons and chai tres. 

II Chaartreuse (JartrJ z). [Fr. j fern, of Char- 
treux : see next and Charterhouse.] 

1 . A liqueur made by the monks of La Grande- 
Chartrense (the head monastery of the Carthusians, 
near Grenoble), with aromatic herbs and brandy. 

x866 Sala Barhary xx. 379 The absinthe and th? char, 
treuse. .should all come from France. 

2 . A shade of colour ; a pale tmple-green. 

1884 Western Daily Press 26 Dec. 7/5 With white all pale 
shades are employed, such as heliotrope, citron, chartreuse. 

II Chartxeiu; (JaTtrn). [mod.F., for earlier 
charteus L. CartJmsiiis ; see Charterhouse.] 

1 . A Carthusian. Also attrib. 

C1430 Lydc. Bochas (1554)223 a Yeuemeyourhondev/ith 
chekes dead and pale, Caused of watche and long abstinence. 
Sir Cfliartreux. x6x^ Shaks. Hen, VIII, i. ii. 148 Sir, a 
Chartreux Fryer, His Confessor. z66x Cowley Cronmell 
Wks, 17x0 11 , 655 The Chartreux wants the Warning of a 
Bell To call him to the Duties of his Cell. 1732 Pope Use 
0/ Riches i. 187 Like some lone chartreux, 

2 . The Charterhouse (School). 

xy79 Johnson L. P., Addison 'Wks. HI, 42 I have en- 
quired when he was sent to the Chartreux . , At the school 
of the Chartreux . . he puisued his juvenile studies under the 
care of Dr. Ellis, 

Chartnlary^ (kautirflari). Also spelt Car- 
tulary, q.v. [ad. med.L. chartulSrium (cartth) 
repository of charters, f. chartula Charter ; see 
-ARY.] A collection or set of charters ; particu- 
larly, the large volume, 01 set of volumes, contain- 
ing a duplicate copy of all charters, title-deeds, 
and like documents, belonging to a monastery, 
corporation, or other land-owner ; a (private) 
register of charters. Also applied to a modern 
printed edition of such a register or collection. 

(Some have erroneously confounded chartulary with char- 
ter’, see Todd. Johnson's explanation ‘ A place wheie 
papers or records are kept’ gives the radiral sense of L. 
chartularimn, but appears not to be in use in Eng.) 

XS71 Campion Hist. Irel. {1633) Pref. a Diverse manu- 
scripts, Annales and Chartularies. i6ai Wood Ath. Oxen. 
11 . 697 He brought forth five antient MSS. in folio, which 
were Chartularies of the Lordships and Lands first given to 
the Cath. Cb. of S. Paul in London. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. 
Eng. II. 835 Publish’d from an Original in the Chartulary 
of at. Giles. x8x8 Hallam Mid, Ages (1872) I, 148 M. 
Guerard.. the learned editor of the chartulary of Chartres. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. xi, 369 The ecclesiastical char- 
tularies or collections of title deeds. ^ 1884 Aihenmon 16 
Aug. 209/1 He does not know the difference between an 
indenture and a chartulary, between a deed on a single 
membrane and a register of numerous writings. 

Cha’rtllladry [‘td. L. charMdri-vs keeper 
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of the archives, f. ckariula: see prec.J A keeper 
of the archives ; he who had charge ol the records. 

1678-1706 in Phillips. 1708-*! Kersey. 17*1-1800 Bailey, 
Ckartuiary, a keeper of a Register-roll or Keckoning^Book. 
1855 Milman Lot. CJir. (1S64) II. iv. vi. 31S Maurice the 
chartulaiy harangued the soldiers. 

Charvaile, -vel, etc. obs. ff. Chervil. 

ChavwomaiXl (tje^u-, tJaMwnmffin). jFonns : 
6 chair-, oharre-, 7-8 chare-, chairwoman, 
8-9 oharwomaii. [f. Chare sb.^ 5 + Womah. 

The spellings chare- chair- have now gone out, though 
the pronunciation indicated by them is still frequent.] 

A woman hired by the day to do odd jobs of 
household work. 

a- 1596 in Ficton L'^ml Mmiic, Sec. I. 116 All such 
yonge IVemen and others called Charr Wemen in this towne 
as are in noe service. 1597 Deloncy yache Newb. ix. 107 
To be a charre-woman m rich mens houses. 1751 Johnsok 
Ramhl, No. 14s IP 6 Illicit correroondence with cottagers 
and charwomen. 1861 W. Collins Dead Seer. 66 He allowed 
no living soul, not even an occasional charwoman, to enter 
the house. 

A i6z6 Fletcher Fair M. of Inn iv. !i, ISie witches of 
Lapland are the devil’s chairwomen. i6a6 Bernard Isle 
if Man (1627) ^8 The Chare-woman, and^ her daughters 
Pocketing and Filch. x66a Fuller Worthies i. as It is no 
good husvrifery to hire Chair-women. 1725 Land. Gaz. No. 
^385/3 Elizabeth Maulkham. .Charewoman. 1774 IVesiw. 
Map II. 550 As a Chairwoman was cleaning out an unin- 
habited house in Blaney’s Court. 

Chary (tj esTi'l, a. Forms; i ceari^, -es, 
oeari, 3 oharij, 5 Gharry, (6 chearie, eheyrye, 
chairie, 7 chairy), 6-7 charie, 6- ohary. [OE. 
cearig=OS. carag' (in mddearag), OTLG.charag’.— 
OTeut. type *karag-oz, f. hard- sorrow, trouble, 
care. With the sense-development of. Careful. 

The palatalization of initial ca- in this woid,_ while it 
remains guttural in Care, is thus accounted for : in the sb. 
the original OE. type was nom. cant, gen. “^csere, whence 
ceareisd, caster, ceaster^xx.y, so app. the derivative *carix, 
whence ceariz, vrith palatal ce- becoming cJc-. But the sb. 
retained guttural e in the nom. (even when by 11- umlaut 
it was^occasionally written ceartt), so that no such form as 
chare is found in ME. As to sense 3 cf. Chare n.] 

1* 1. Causing sorrow, grievous. Obs. 

a 1000 Doomsday 67 (6r.) Wses Meotud on beam bunden 
fsste cearian clomme. 

'|•2. Feeling or showing sorrow; sorrowful, 
mournful. Obs. 

axooo Crist X48 (Gr) Hie bidon hwonne beam Codes 
cwome to cearigum. aiooo Sards Address x 6 s (Gr.) Ne 

t iurfon wyt beon cearie. cx2oo Oraun 1274 Foi tnrrtle 
edejbb chari3 lif. .fra batt hire make iss dsed. , 

+ 3 . Dear ; precious, cherished. Obs. 

7 as 4 oo Marie Arih. 2965 Ffore the charrychilde so his 
chere chawngide, That the cbillaiide watire one his chekes 
rynnyde 1 1593 Peele Edw. 1 , aoo And henceforth see you 
call it Charing-cross; For why, the chariest and the choicest 
queen, That ever did delight my royal eyes There dwells. 
a x6ao W. Elderton in Farr’s S. P. Eli%, II. 514 O God, 
what giiefe is this thye charie church should want A 
bishoppe of so good a grace. x6ia Holland Camden’s 
Brit. 1. 233 Things of charie piice. 1820 Scott Monast. 
xxix. Fill the stirrup cup . . from a butt yet charier than 
that which he had pierced for the former stoup. 

4. Careful, cautious, circumspect, wary. 

X5^ Udall tr. Erasm.A^oph. 22x1l 1 am much more 
charie, that it may not be lost. 1566 Answ. Examination 
pretending to mayntayne Appartll, etc. 148 Those ppident 
and chairie ouerseeis which tythe mint and anice. 1623-8 
tr. Camderis Hist. Elis., I.. have not touched them but 
with a light and chary hand. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 

Hng. II. 343 Yet in this concession, he was very chary. 
1878 G. Macdonald Phaniastes II. xiii. 15 Enough to mad- 
den a chary lover. 

b. Fastidious, shy, particular. 

_ x^ Drant Horaces Epist. 11, ii. H iv, Whilste theye 
indite, and reade theire toyes, Moste chearie and most coy. 
1392 Greene Cicermis Amor., Man having swilled in this 
nectar of Love is so chary that he . . admitteth no partaker 
of Imr favours. x6oa Shaks. Ham. r. iiL 36 The chariest 
Maid isFrodigallenough, If she vnmaske her beauty to the 
Moone. 1834 Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 114 Another 
[eagle], .not quite so chary in its food as the former. 

e. Const, in, of. Shy of, distuclined to. 

_iS79 G. Harvev LeUer-bk. (1884) 66 To be very chary and 
circumspect in opening himselfe. 1673 Marvell Reh. 
Transp. ii. Wks. (1875)11. 253 Men ou^t to be chary of 
aspersing them [the clergy]. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, 
Chaiy of mixing in causeless strife. 1883 igth Cent. May 
88a Crown aufliorities were very chary in putting it in 
foice._ 1884 Law Times 16 Feb. 278/1 Tradesmen chary of 
sdlouring vessels to leave port prior to payment. 

5. Careful (in preservation of). Const, of, *)• (mer. 
1379 Gosson Sch. Abase (Arb.) 58 If you bee chary of your 
good name. 1598 Greene yamesIV(x'& 6 x) 219 With chary 
care I have recur’d the one. 1398 Yong Duma 390 Her 
father was so tender and charie ouer her, that few times 
he suffered her to be out of his sight. 1638 Cowley Loads 
Riddle i. L 'Faith, I am very Chary of my Health, c 1645 
Howell Lett, (1650) I. aax 'The curious sea-chest of glasses 
. . which I shall be very chary to keep as a monument of your 
love. 1754 Richardson Granduon III. viii. 56 Be chary 
of them, and return them when perused. x8ao Scott Monast, 
xxiv, In reference to your safety and comfort, of which l\e 
desires us to be chary. 

6. CareM not to waste or part with, frugal, 
sparing (of). 

^ 7 ® Levins Manip. 106 Cheyrye,>Arcris. 1392 Greene 
Dispuf. 4 Hee that is most chane of his crownes abroad. 
1736 C Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 134 They drank nothing but 
prater, of which they were vero chary. 1826 Scott Woodst. 
lu. They were more chary of their royal presence. Miss 


Bradoon Dead-Sea Fr. I. ii. ao He had much need to be 
careful of shillings, and chary even of pence. 187a Minto 
Eng. Lit IT. vii. 478 He is rather chary than enthusiastic. 
1^4 Sayce Compar. Plulol. vii 281 The primitive barbarian 
. . would have been extremely chary in his use of words, 
■f?. Requiiing care or careful handling. Obs. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 28 The cheife and 
chariest point is, so to plie them all, as they may proceede 
Yoluntaiily. 

8. qassi-adv. Charily ; carefully. 
e 1390 Marlowe Fanst. vi 173 Thanks, Mephistophilis, 
for this sweet book, This will I keep as chary as my life. 
a 1600 W. Elderton in Fan’s .S'. P. Eire. II. 313 And charie 
went to churche himself, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxii, Which 
I will keepe so chary, As tender nuise her babe. _ X633 Hev- 
WOOD Eng. Trav. in. Wks. 1874 IV. 44 Let men live as charie 
as they can. a 1843 Hood Mary's Ghost v. You thought 
that I was buried deep, Quite decent like, and chary. 

Charybdis (kari bdis). [L. ; a. Gr. x^pvPSis.'] 
A dangerous whiilpool on the coast of Sicily (now 
Calofaro), opposite the Italian rock Scylla. Used 
allusively of anything likely to cause shipwreck 
of life, etc., and esf. in combination with Scylla, 
of the danger of running into one evil or peril in 
seeking to avoid its opposite. 

1397 Bacon Carders Good 4 * Ev., Ess. (Arb.) 147 And con- 
trarie the lemedy of the one enill is the occasion and 
commencement of an othei, as in Scilla and Charyhdis. 
1609 Man in Moone (1849) 22 The very sinke of sensuality 
and poole of putrifaction ; a Sylla to citizens, and Caribdis 
to countrie-men, 1679 Plot Stafordsh. (1686) 72 If we 
consider what mighty Cbaryhdes theie are in the World. 
x68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 87. i860 All Y. Rottrtd 
382 In avoiding the Scylla of the mud-bank we had all but 
stumbled upon the Charybdis of a di edging-machine. 

Oharyowre, -ooure : see (jHABSEB. 

Chas, obs. f. of Chase rS.i, Sc. f. Chess. 
ChasboU, -bow. Sc. valiants of Chbsboll. 
Chase, chace (tjf<s), Also 5 chaas, 
chasahe, ohaa, 6 Sc. choiae, cheaa. [ME. chace, 
a, OF. cheue (= Pr. cassa, Sp, cam, Pg. ca^a, It. 

Romanic type *captia, i. stem of *cap- 
tiare : see Chase z;.] 

1. The action of chasing or pursuing with intent 
to catch ; piirsnit ; hunting. 

1297 R* Olouc. 6 Mest plente of fysch. .And mest chase. . 
of wylde bestes. c 1300 K. A Its. 199 Liouns chas . . and beore 
baityng. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 373 Then might nought 
make sute and chace. Where that the game is nought 
provable. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvm. xxx {X40S) 
793 Yf a hart fynde dowhle waves, .that it be harder for the 
noundes to fynde and to folowe his chaas by odour and smell. 
1366 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 393 The Lord Seytoun. . 
brak a chaise upoun Alexander Qulutelaw, a 1640 Drumm. 
OF Hawth. Hist, fas. FWlcs. (xyxx) 107 The chace and 
following of hereticks is more necessary than that of infidels. 
1723 De Poe Kay. rortnd World (1840) 307 Three bulls .. 
which they killed after a long and tedious chace. 1843 
Darwin Voy. Nat. iiL (1873) « The Cananchas will unite 
in chace of large birds. x8ro B. Taylor Stnd. Germ. Lit. 
X91 The Silesians made a defiberate chase after elegant and 
original words. See Steefle-chase, Wild-goose-chase. 

b. The chase : the occupation or pastime of 
hunting wild animals for profit or (more usually) 
sport; ‘hunting’. 

ciMo R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 04 Jlat neuer on Friday to 
wod pou go to chace. 1486 Bk. St. Albans E j a, Beestys 
of venery, or of chace. x6o6 ^id Pt, Retnrne fr. Pemass. 
II. V. (Arb.) 31 Your speciall beasts for chase, or as we hunts- 
men call it, for venery. 1735 Somerville Chase i. i The 
Chace, I sing, Hounds, and their various Breed. 1777 
Robertson A Amer. (1778) I. iv. 268 An Asiatic, who 
depends for subsistence on the chace. 1790 Cowper Iliad 

X. 424 As two fleet hounds, sha^ fang'd, trmned to the 
chace. 1832 tr. Sismondls JiaL Rep. ix. 201 Passionately 
devoted to the chace. 1841 Lane Arab. Nfs. I. gi Ardently 
fond of the chase 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. II. 

XI. 391 Like hunted beasts of the chace, 

e. Pursuit of an enemy ; rout. Obs. (exc. as in a.). 
c 1323 Coer de L. 6801 There were a thousand prysoners 
and mo. The chace lested swythe longe. 1 1330 R. Brunne 
Cl^on. (1810) 27 be tojier were affraied, ]>at pei went to j>er 
schiimes, so hard he sette his chace. c 1350 Will. Paleme 
1274 bemperours men manly made }>e chace, & slowen doun 
hi eche side. cx4as Wyntoun Cron. viii. xli. 79 In the 
Chace mony there War takyn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 59 A 
chaSe,yi<ju, 13*3775 Dinm. Occur. (1833) 37 Thair was not 
many slain at this chess. X57X H. Marleborrough in 
Hanmer^s Chron. Irel. (1^3) 207 The chase or discomfiture 
of Ophaly. 1790 Burns Satt, Sheriff'-mnir iv. The chase 

f aed frae the north, man. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
V. 363 I have been on the pursuit, or rather chace of 
Soult out of Fortug;a 1 . 

d. In Naval warfare ; The pursuit of a ship. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 3 Wee gave chase to a Turkish 
Pirat, after halfe a dayes chase, we g;ave him over. i6fe 
Sturwy Mariners Mag, i. i. 18 Witli a Man of War in 
Chase. Ibid. 19 We have a stearn-Chase, but we shall be up 
with her presently. 170^. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v., A 
Stem Chase is when the Chaser follows the Clmsed a-stem, 
directly upon the same Point of the Compass. 1769 Falconer 
Diet, Marine (1789) M, The admiral displayed the signal for 
a general chace. X836 Marryat MidsJu Easy xxx, '^is will 
he a long chase ; a stem chase always is, 

e. Phrases : In chase is said both of the chaser 
and of the chased, as to be in chase (of), have in 
chase, hold in chase. To give chase (^o) : to pursue. 
+ Fair chase, a fair field ; ^free chase, free scope, 
‘ full fling 

c 140a Ywaine <$• Gaw, 3230 *rhai ne war fayn of that fair 
™ace. 1526 Skelton Magtryf. 1346 Where he list, Foly 
hath fre chace, 1573 G, Harvey Letter-bk. (1884} 143 


Howbeit still all is ace, And there still a fayer chace, 1607 
Topsell Fmtr-f. Beasts 102 When a hart is in his chase, 
he is greatly pained in his bowels. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. vi. xg 
Spies of the Voices Held me in chace. 1632 Sanderson 12 
Serm. 496 When we have anything in chase. x6^ [see prec. 
sense]. 1649 MivsOTn Eikon, Wks. 1738 1 . 419 What suttle 
and unpeaceable designs he then had in chace. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn,, Brigantine, is a small light Vessel. . 
and is either for Fighting or giving Chase. 1722 De Foe 
Col, yack (1840) 324 Two of the frigates gave us chase. 1797 
Bewick Bnt, Birds (1847) I. 60 It gives chase to small birds 
on the wing. 1823 Byron Island 111. x, And now the two 
canoes in chase divide . . To baffle the pursuit, a 1842 Ma- 
caulay Armada, The tall Pinto till the noon had held her 
close in chase. 

2 . The right of hunting over a tract of country ; 
also, that of keeping beasts of the chase therein. 

c 1460 Tovmeley Myst. 146 Thrughe alle sees and sandys 
I gyf the the *chace. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 38 A 
man may have a chase in another man’s CTound as well as 
his own. x8i8 Cruise Digest III. 253 A chace is a franchise 
or liberty of keeping certain kinds of wild animals within a 
particular and known district, 

3 . A hnnting-groun(], a tract of unenclosed land 
reserved for breeding and hunting wild animals ; 
unenclosed park-land. 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 362 Have ye nat peikus and chas ? 
What schuld ye do a this place. X490 CAxroN Eneydos xiv. 
53Thenneshalleffllethehunteis flee awaye fro the chasshe, 
1339 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 5 A chase .. for nourishyng, 
generacion andfeeding of beastes of venery. 1342 Brinklow 
Compl. iv. (1874) 16 The inclosing of parleys, forestys, and 
chasys. 15^ Manwood Laives Forest i. (1613) 24 In these 
three things, a Forest doth differ from a Chase, that is to 
say, in particular Lawes, in particular Officers, and in cer- 
taine Courts. 1679-88 Seer. Sera, Money Chas, j yas. (1851) 
144 Edward Sawyer, keeper of Cranbuin Chace, in Windsor 
Foiest. 1798 Maltiius Popul. ii. vi. (1806} I. 432 A part of 
these domains consisted of paiks and chaces. 1830 J. G. 
Strutt Sylva Brit. 28 It is almost the only forest in Eng- 
land in the hands of a subject ; by whom, in strict language, 
only a chase is tenable. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist, III, xxi, 
543 Their wide enclosed parks, and unenclosed chaces. 

1849 De Quincey Eng. Mail Coach Wks. IV. 343 
That ancient watery park, that pathless chase of ocean. 

4 . The object of pursuit ; the hunted animal, 

1393G0WER Conf. III. 2o8 Fast after the chace he spedde. 
X375 Turberv Bk. Venerie iii. 7 And kill at force, hart, 
hind . . and euery chace. X677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat., 
Hnntmg (1706) 15 When Hounds . . find some Game or 
Chase, we say They Challenge. i68x Cotton World. Peake 
6 For badgors, wolves and foxes. .Or for the yet less sort of 
chaces 1735 Somerville Chase ii. 178 The frighted Chase 
leaves hei fate deal Abodes. xBas Byron Werner i. i. 62 , 1 
have been full oft The chase of Fortune. 1884 Pall Mall 
G, 5 Mar. 4/x The intrepid little chase lay dead and mangled, 
b. Naut. The ship chased. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram, xii. 36 The shortest 
way to fetch vp your chase is the best, 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xxix, It was almost dark when we came up 
with the sternmost chace. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine 
(1789) Chace, a vessel pursued by some other. 1883 Centnry 
Mag. XXV. 864 The chase opened fire on the Carolina, 

6. Those -who hunt, ‘ the hunt ’. 

z8xx W. Spencer Poems 80 And all the chace rode on. 

6 . The chase-guns of a ship (cf. Bow-ohasb, 
-chabebb) ; the part of the ship where the chase- 
ports are. Stesn chase', the chase-guns in the 
stern. 

x6aa R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1B47) 1B4 The vice-admirall 
. .began with her chace to salute her with three or fouie 
peeces of artilleiy, and so continued chasing her and gun- 
ning at hei. Ibid, X90 Doubtlesse it is most proper for 
shippes to have short oidinance, except in the sterne or 
chase. 2627 Capt. Smith Seamads Gram. xii. 55 Her Bow 
and chase so Gally-like contiiued, should beaie as many 
Ordnances as . .she could. Ibid. xiii. 60 To glue her also 
your full chase, your weather broadside. 1687 Lond, Gaz, 
No. 2252/4 Whilst our Stern Chace so galled the rest a 
Stern. 1748 Anson Vem, iii. viii. 501 The galeon returned 
the fire with two of her stern-chace. 1793 Lond. Gaz. 
3 Feb., Firing at each other their bow and stern chases. 

7 . Tennis. Applied lo the second impact on the 
floor (or in a gallery) of a ball which the opponent 
has failed or declined lo return ; the value of 
which is determined by the nearness of the spot of 
impact to the end wall. If the opponent, on sides 
being changed (see qnot. 1653), can ‘belter’ this 
stroke (i.e. cause his hall to rebound nearer the 
wall) he wins and scores it ; if not, it is scored by 
the fiist player ; until it is so decided, the ‘ chase ’ 
is a stroke in abeyance, 

Since the distance of the place of impact from the_ wal[ is 
the point of value, the common explanation in Dictionaiies 
is ‘ The place where the ball completes its first bound *. 

[=F. chasse. It. caccia, Sp. caza, MDu. ceutse, from 
ONF. cache, Du. kaats. Thence Du. kaaisspel i.e. ‘ chase- 
play’, tennis, whence Sc. Cachespel, and caich, each. 
Catch sb. The original meaning appeares to be ‘ drive ’, 
viz. the driving of the ball to such a point.] 

CX440 Prontp. Parv. 68 Chace of tenys play, or opyr 
lyke, sistenda, obstaculnm, obiculnm, 2322 Skelton Why 
come ye SSoMarke me that chace In the Tennys play. 23^ 
klLoKRCorifitt. Tindale Wks. 403/2 Tindall is a great marker, 
there is nothing with him now hut mark, mark, mark. It is 
pitie that the man wer not made a marker of chases in 
some tenis play, 134X Sir T. Wyatt Defence 2(53/3 As a 
man should judge a cnace against him at the tennis, where- 
with he were not all the best contented, i^x Florio Sec. 
Frntes 25 Boye, marke that chace. B. It is marked, and 
it is a great one [=bad one]. Ibid. I have two chaces. 
T. The last was not a chace, but a losse. H. Why is it a 
losse? T. Because you stroke it at the second rebound. 
*599 Shaks, Hen, V, t, ii. 266 (2623) 72/2 All the Courts of 



CHASE. 


CHASED. 


France vnll be disturb’d With Chaces. 1653 Urquh\rt 
Rabelais i. Iviii, After the two chases are made, he that was 
in the upper end of the tennis-court goeth out, and the other 
cometh in. 1696 Phillips, Chace . . also in the game of 
Tenis, the fall of the Ball in such a certain part of the 
Court, beyond which the opposite Party must strike the 
Ball next time to gain that stroke, x8zo Hoyle's Games 
Impr. 357 Marking the chaces. 

8. dial. Haste, hurry. 

1864 Atkinson IVhitby Gloss. s.v. C/wr, ‘ Tak your aw 
time ower ‘t, there’s iiae chass about it.’ 

9 . attrib. and Co?nb., as chase-fight (cf. i d); 
chase-gun, ‘such guns as are removed to the 
chase-ports ahead or astern, if not pivot-guns’ 
(Adm. Smyth) ; chase-halter, a large halter with 
a long rein used for breaking colts ; chase-piece = 
chase-gun \ chase-ports (see quot. 1S50) ; chase- 
sight, ‘ where the sight is usually placed’ (Adm. 
Smyth). 

1708 Luttrfll Brief Rel. (1837) VI. 280 A 'chase fight to 
the northward till 7 at night. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 
Ixxxii, Raking *chase-guns through our sterns they send. 
1704 J, Harris Lex. Tecfm., Chase giitts, are such whose 
Ports are either in the Head (and then they are used in 
chasing of others) or in the Stem, which are only useful 
when they are pursued or chased by any Ship or Ships. 
1748 Anson Voy. in. viii. (ed. 2) 501 He gave orders to fire 
upon them with the chace-guns. 1607 Markham Coxal, i. 
(1617) 75 Tye him downe to the manger, and take off his 
“chase halter. Ibid. ii. hi. 29 Hauing . . got a chase halter 
made of strong Hempe, with the reine aboue three fadome 
long at the least. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Ceutitty Fanne 
130 A watering snaffle, and then ouer it a strong soft chasse 
halter. 1627 Capt. Smith Seatnati's Gram. xiii. Giue 
him a ‘'chase peece with your broad side. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Tecim, s. v. Duckup, When a shot is to be made by a 
chase Piece. Ibid. s.v. Bulk heads. The Bulk-head afore. . 
in which are the “Chase Port, c ti^/s Rjtdim. V/rtiig.CWeale) 
106 Chase-ports, the ports at the bows, or through the stem 
of the ship. The former, .are called bow-chasers. 

Chase (tps), Ji.2 [a. F. chdsse, in OF. chasce, 
chasse, sbime of relics, setting of gems, casing, 
case L. capsa ‘ repository, box, case’, f. cap-ere 
to take, receive. (It is doubtful whether sense 3 
belongs heie ; cf. next, and L. capstis enclosure).] 

1 . The ‘ setting ’ of a gem. 

1580 Hollybano Treas. Pr. Tong, La Saillie j cahocJion 
dvtte pierre preltietue taillee cn bosse, the chase wherein a 
precious stone is enclosed. 

2 . Printing. The quadrangular iron frame in 
which the composed type for a page or sheet is 
arranged in columns or pages, and ' locked up ’ 
by the quoins or wedges, so as to be placed in the 
press. 

i6ii Stuhtevaut Metallica (1854) 78 A Printing Presse 
hath his seuerall parts, .as the screw, the nut, the pear-tree, 
and the chase. 1656 Dugard Gate Lot. Uni. § 492. 143 
The Compositor, .closeth them with chases, (lest they slip 
out). 1833 J, Holland Manuf, Metals 11. 207 The form 
. .jproperly arranged and confined by quoins 'or wedges 
Within an iron frame, denominated a chase. 

Chase (tje*s) sb^ [a. F. chas, orig. ‘enclosure, 
enclosed place’, needle-eye, etc. (=It. cassoy.— 
late L. capsum, thorax, hollow of the chest, ‘ locus 
conclusus’ ; a parallel form to L. capsa, capstts, 
f. ca}Sre to take, receive, contain.] General sense ; 
A lengthened hollow, groove, or furrow. 

1 1 . The hollow furrow or * gutter ’ on a cross- 
bow wherein the arrow lies. Obs, 

16x1 Cotgr., Coulisse d'un arbaleste, the hollow furrow 
wherein the arrow lyes ; we call it, the gutter, or chace (of a 
crosse-bow). 

2 . The cavity of a gun barrel ; the part of a gun 
which contains the bore ; the part in front of the 
trunnions (or, sometimes, between the trunnions 
and the swell of the muzzle). 

1647 Nye Gunnery i. 47 Eveiy (Junner ought to try his 
Piece, whether it be not wider in the mouth than the rest 
of the chase. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tefin. s.v. Ordnance, 
The whole Cavi^ or Bore of the Piece is called her Chase. 
1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) liijb, The_ chace com- 
prehends the ogee nearest to the second reinforce-ring; 
the chace-girdle and astragal ; and the muzzle and astragal. 
Ibid. Rriij b. The shot would, .roll out of the chace. 1859 
P. Griffiths Artil, Man. Plate (1862) 50. i860 Tennent 
Story G?(us (1864) 213. 1876 Daily Neves so Oct. 3/3 Ob- 

tained by elongating the chase^or barrel of the gun. 

3 . A groove made to receive something which lies 
within or passes through it : e. g. a. A groove cut 
in the face of a wall, to receive a pipe, etc. b. A 
trench cut for the reception of drain tiles, o. The 
curved water-way in which a breast-wheel rotates, 
so as to confine the water. 

1871 Week's Neivs 7 Jan. 5 It would be quite practicable 
to carry the pipes up in a chase by the side of the kitchen 
fine, and to place the cistern near the chimney stack. 

4 . a. Carpentry. ‘ A score cut lengfhwise for a 
tenon to be fixed in, as the tenon at the heels of 
pillars, etc.’ (Weale Rudim. Navig, 106.) 

1823 P. Nichoi-son Pract. Build. 31X These joints should 
be chased or indented, and such chases filled with lead, 
cififio Ritdim. Navig. (Weale) 144 A large pillar . . with its 
. .end tenoned into a chase. 

b. Shipbuilding. A kind of joint by which the 
overlapping joint of clinker-built boats gradually 
passes at the stem and stern into a dash joint as 
in carvel-built boats; this is done by taking a 
VqI. II, 
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gradually-deepening rabbet out of each edge at the 
lands. 

5 . See quot. 

*794 J- Cl\hk Agrie. Surv. Heref. 40 Chase, a stone 
trough used in cider-making, into which apples are thrown, 
and then crushed by a stone drawn by a horse into a kind 
of paste, provincially must. 

6. Comb., as chase-lioopediz., (of a gun) having 
the chase strengthened by hoops ; so chase-hoop- 
ing ; chase-mortice (from 4), ‘ a long mortise 
cut lengthwise in one of a pair of parallel timbeis, 
for the insertion of one end of a transverse timber 
by making the latter revolve round a centre at the 
other end, which is fixed in the other parallel 
timber’ (Gwilt). 

1886 Pall Mall G 8 Sept. 6/2 The other 43-ton guns were 
to he “chase-hooped. 1888 Ihd. 1 June 4/2 Alterations of 
designs, modifications of t^ts, “chase-hooping. 1833 J. 
Holland Manuf. MetalsW. 251 On the top of these crank 
shafts are moving crank heads, with a ‘chase moitice in 
each. 

CJiasei chace (tp^s), 0.1 Forms: 4 chace-]i, 
chaci, chacy, chaaoe-n, 4-5 chLass(e, (5 chas, 
chasy, schase, 6 Sc. ohaiss), 4-9 chace, 4- 
chase. [ME. a. OF. chacie-r, later chascie-r, 
chasse-r, in i ith c. ccuer (ONF. cacher, Pr. cassar, 
Sp. casar, Pg. cofar. It. cacciare) late L. *capii- 
dre, used instead of capture (freq. of cap^e to take) 
to seize, catch, in late L. also ‘ to chase, hunt ’ : 
see Du Cange. The ONF. form cacher, gave 
Catch, which had at first both the senses * chase ’ 
and ‘ catch,’ but was at length differentiated, and 
confined to the latter.] 

I, To pursue with a view to catching. 

1 . trans. To pursue for prey or sport ; to hunt. 

CM14 Guy Warm. (A) 1206 pe hert to chacen and h* 

hinde. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2741 Tristrem on huntings rade, 
An hert chad bigan. c 1440 Ipomydon 64 In wodde to chase 
the wild dere. 1596 Sfenser F. Q. i. v. 37 That wont in 
charet chace the foming bore. 1601 Holland Pliny 1. 126 
The practise of hunting, chasing and taming Elephants. 
*753 Hogarth Arial. Beauty v. 24 Cats will risk the losing 
of their prey, to chase it over again. 179S Southey foan 
of Arc V. 464 Where I have . . Chaced the gay butterfty 
from fiower to flower. 1859 Tennvson Vivien 406 For here 
we met. .To chase. . the hart with golden horns. 

b.A-. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, II. lii. 12S To rowze his Wrongs and 
chase them to the hay. x^6 — Merck. V. ii. vi. 13 All 
things that are, Are with more spirit chased than enjoy’d. 
1^784 Burns Green grow the Rashes, The war’ly race may 
nches chase. X847 Tennyson Princ. ii. 386 So 1 chase The 
substance or the shadow f 

+0. intr. {absol.) To hunt, go hunting. Obs, 
c 1320 Sir Bettes 194 pat erl swor. .In ]>at forest he wolde 
chace, pat bor to take, £1400 Maundev. vi. 64 The! ., 
chacen aftre Bestes, to eten hem. X486 Bk. St. Albans 
E vj b. Iff youre houndis chase at hert or at haare. 1525 
Ld. Berners Froiss, II. xxvii, 78 On a day he chased in 
the wodes, 

2 . To pursue (a flying enemy). 

f 1330 R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) z6 Right vnto Sonkastre 
he Sanes gan him chace. 0x400 Ywaine <$■ Gavi, looS 
Yowr lord fled out of the place, And the tother g^an hym 
chace Heder into his awyn halde. 1535 Coverdale Prov, 
xxviii. I The vngodly fiyeth no man ebasynge him, 1839 
Thirlw'all Greece V. ig His appearance . . put them to 
flight, and he chased them back to Olynthus with a loss of 
eighty men. x886 Manch. Exam. 7 Jan. 5/2 A large crowd 
. , chased the process-server and attacked the police, 
b. esp. To pursue (a ship) at sea. 

1627 Caft. Smith Seaman’s Gram, xii. 56 In giuln|; chase 
or chasing, or to escape being chased, there is required an 
infinite iudgement. X697 Dasifier Voy. (1698) I. viL 174 We 
saw a small white Island which we chased, supposing it had 
been a Sail, vjs!] Swift Gnttwerm.x, 178 We were chased 
by two pirates, who soon overtook us. X788 Franklin 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 224 We were several times chased 
in our passage, 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii. 43 The 
boats were constantly out, chasing the vessels along shore. 

+ o. fig. To persecute, harass, Obs. 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 6704 pe strenthe of hungre sal 
pam swa chace Pat pair awen fiesshe Par sal of-race. c 1386 
Chaucer Pers, T. ir4sa Preyeth for hem.. that yow chacen 
and pursewen, ? <7x460 Belle Dome 287 in Pol. Rel. L, 
Poems {T&SS\ 61 But fervent love too sore me hath y-chaced. 
1596 B. Griffin Fidessa xxix, Griefs, chase this earth, that 
it may fade with anguish. loxx Shaks. Wtnt. T. v. l 217 
Though Fortune, visible an Enemie, Should chase vs. 
d. intr. or absol, (Former const, after.) 

*375 Barbour Brttce ni. 53 He..styntyt swagat the chas- 
saris. That nane durst owt off batall chass. c x4So Erie 
Tolous 446 Aftur hym yorne they chaste. x6ii Bible 
I Sam. xvii. 53 The children of Israel returned from 
chasing after the Philistines. X748 Anson’s Voy. i. iv. (ed, 2) 

52 We let our reefs and chased with the squadron. 1808 
Scott Mamt. vi. xv, ‘ Horse I horse t ’ the Douglas cried, 

' and chase ! ' X842 Tennyson Captain 33 * Chase,' he said : 
the ship flew forward. 

3 . trans. To pursue or run after in play. 

1830 Tennyson Merman ii, And then we would wander 
away, away . . Chasing each other merrily. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Fr. 4- It. fnits. I 202 ^vely shapes in marble .. 
chasing one another round the sides. 

4. fig. To call upon (a person) to fill up his 
glass ; to push the bottle towards, Cf. Hunt. 

1824 Scott RedganntUt let. i. Why, when I fill this very 
giaea of wbe, cannot I push the bottle to you, and say 
'Fairford, you’re chased'? , 

f 6. fig. To chase forth : to pursue (a narrative). 


<7x386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 285 But shortly forth this 
matere for to chace. Ibid, 337 And shortly forth this tale 
for to chace. 

6. intr. To mn with speed; to hurry or rush 
along. (Cf. Catch v. 2 .) Still dial. 

*377 Langu P. pi. B. XVII. 51 To a iustes in iherusalem 
he chaced awey faste. <7x400 Destr. Troy 10436 pen 
Achilles come cnaseand with a choise wepyn. 1596 Sfen- 
SFR F. Q, IV. iv. 20 Now chacing to and fro, Now hurtling 
round advantage for to take. 

II, To cause to move off or depart precipitately, 

7. trans. To drive forcibly and precipitately 
from, out of, to, info, etc. (a place or position). 

a 1300 Cursor M 3766 pis esau wit his manace Oute o pe 
land did iacob chace. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 8003 pai 
salle be chaced ogayne pair willeTyllealle manere of thing 
pat es ille. 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880I 237 Distroie synne & 
chasse it out of londe. F1386 Chaucer Man Lawes T. a68 
Chaced from oure heritage. 1526 Pdgr Perf. (W. de W. 
153*1 1*3 As the smoke chaseth men out of theyr owne 
houB. X39X Shaks. Tvm Gent. it. iv. 134 Loue hath chas’d 
sleepe_ from my enthralled eyes. 1636 £. Dacres tr. 
Moehiatyl’s Disc. Livy I. 191 The Prmcbal men of the 
Citie being chac’t out of Florence. 1661 Bramhall Just 
Viud. ii. II They have . . sepaiated us & chased us from 
their communion. i8or Med Jml. V. 112 A. .method of 
chacing from the earth one of its bitterest mtdadies. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 207 They had repeatedly chased 
him into banishment. 

b. with advbs. atoay, forth, out, abmt, etc. 

1340 Hamfole Pr, Consc, 4316 He sal. .chace pe wyndes 
about and be ayre. ^1380 Sir Ferutnb. 055 pe opre,. 
chacyep forp Olyuere. _ 1393 Gower Couf. III. 04 Than is 
it chased sore about, Till it to fire and lelt be faile. c X400 
Maundev. Prol. (1839) 3 To. .chacen out alle the mysbeleev- 
ynge men. c 14;^ Crf. of Lcme iv, Of ignoraunce the mist 
to chase away, xgig Douglas ASneis x. v. 104 Vpspryngis 
the brycht day, Chasand the cloudis of the nycht away. 
1526 Pilgr, Pef. (W. de W. 1531) 203 Theyr hope, .chaceth 
awaye all enyll feares. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xvi. 6r Thy 
mere image [shall] chace her foes away. 

8. To put to flight, scatter«in flight, rout ; to 
dispel =cAast away in J' b. Obs. or arch. 

c 1300 K, Alis. 1754 Y schal Wynne themaistrie Of Dane, 
and him so chase. And his men- a 1340 Hamfole Psalter 
ProL, pe sange of psalm^ chases fendis. ^ 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P R, xvi. xxviii. (1495) 562 Crlsoiitus . . ferlth 
fendes and chasseth them. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 29 The 
Danes were chased, and the Englishe men had the victory, 
i6ia Shaks. Temp. v. i, 67 Their rising sences Begin to chace 
the ignorant fumes that mantle Their cleerer reason. 1705 
PoFE Ep. Miss Blount 37 Marriage may all those petty 
Tyrants chase. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. ii. 9 Imose 
constant vigils chase the chilling damp. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr, it. xvii, To chase the spirits that love the night. 

1 8. To clear (a place) of (its inhabitants, etc., 
b)r driving them out). Obs, rare~\ 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) iiB/z The Lace- 
dxmonians.. chasing Scilluns of the Eleans, built a Town 
there, 

flO. To drive (cattle, etc.). Obs. 
ciMo Maundev. 249 Thei beien ..a lytille Whippe in 
Inre Hondes, for to chacen with hire Hors, [c 1440 Promp 
Parv, 58 Chasyn or drvye furpe [1499 catchyn or dryue 
forth bestis], mhio.'\ 1620 J. Wilkinson Courts Baron 
If any Tenant .bring cattell from bis other farme unto his 
farme within this Manor . , this is called chasing and re- 
chasing. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Chase. . a driving Cattle 
to or from any place ; as to chase a Distress to a Fortlet. 
1863 Atkinson Danby Provinc, , ‘ Chassin' tharro’s driving 
the norses which are drawing the harrows. 

Chase (tjc>s), 0.2 [App. short for Enchase ; 
French has enchdsser, hut no ckdsser.'] 

1. trans. To adorn (metal, plate, etc.) with work 
embossed or engraved in relief; to engrave a 
surface. See also Chased ppl. a.2 

1438 [see Chased ppl. <x.*] 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. 
Tong, Enchasser en or, to chace in gold. xS6a Aihemeum 
30 Aug. 277 The great golden statues may have been cut 
up into rings, and chased by Woeiriot of Lorraine. 1879 
H. Phillips Addit. Notes Coins 3 This medal appears to 
have been chased by hand and not to have been struck from 
a die. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life aiS. C. 191 Sometimes 
a pole which has been lying by . . is found to be curiously 
chased, as it were, all over the surface under the loose bark 
by creeping things. 1885 Manch. Exam, 5 June 8/6 Ap- 
paratus . . for chasing, glazing, and embossing cloth. 

2. To set vnth (gems, etc.). 

1536-40 Pilgrim’s T. 330 in Thytwe's Animadv. (1865) 
App. i. 86 Most rychestly chast with margarites euery dell. 

b. To ‘ set ’ (a gem, etc.) in. (See Enchase.) 
Also fig. rare. 

x85q Tennyson Enid 1047 And close beneath, a meadow 
gemlike chased In the brown wild, and mowers mowing in it. 

Cltase, [f. Chase To groove, indent. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Butla. 3x1 These joints should 
he chased or indented, and such cnases filled with lead. 

<7 x8^ Ritdim, Navig. (Weale) 106 Chased about into the 
Carlings. 

Chase, obs. pa. t. of Choose. 

Chaseable, chasable (tjei‘sab’1), a. [f. 
Cttahw 0.1 + -ABLE,] Fit to be chased or hunted. 

*393 Gower Co^. II. 169 Inough Of bestes, which hen 
phaceahle. 1575 Turberv. Venerie 100 The next year© he 
is called a Sanglier Chaseahle. 1859 Sala Tw. rottnd 
Clock 373 Of all things huntable, chaseahle, rnndownahle. 

Chased (tj?st),j>//. o.i [f. Chase 0 . 1 -(--ed.] 
Hunted, pursued, driven away. 

*393 Gower Couf. HI. 268 Like to the chaced wilde bore. 
*557 TotteTs Misc. (Arb.) 171 The chased dere hath soile, 
To coole him in his het. 1603 K.nolle5 Hist, Turks (1638} 
297 The King . . furiously pursued the chased Turks, tj 6 % 



CHASSEIiAS. 


CHASED. 

Frances Sheridan Sidney ixnf) IV. 323 My little 

chased fawn. 

Chased (tp*st), fpl. Also 5 Sc. cassit. [f. 
Chase + -ed.] Of plate, etc. : Ornamented 
•with embossed work, engraved in relief. 

1438 E. E. Wilis (1882) iioAcuppe..ch^ed with Rosys. 
X454 Hid. 133 A stondyng cuppe ^Ide, witli chased -werk. 
X488 in Ld. Treasurer's Acc. Scotl. I. 83 A cassit cohere 
of gold made like suannis set in gold. 1600 Holland Lizy 
XXXVII. xl'vi. 972 Many vessels engraved and chased [cselaia], 
1848 Mrs. Jameson i’iicr. Jjr Eeg. Art (1830) 80 The carved 
and chased covets of old hooks. 1874 Boutcll Arms $ 
Arm. ix. 164 Shields . . constructed of chased metal. 
Chased p/l. a. 3 ; see Chase zi.^ 

Ohaaee ^tp'sr). lumce-wd. [f. Chase ©.i+-eb.] 
One who is chased. 

1886 Sir F. H. Dovle Remin. 130 As soon as the chasee 
had taken up his station, .behind a tree. 

Chaaee (Wydif Ex. xxx. 24): see Cassia. 
Chaselette: cf. Chaplet (for which this is 
app. either a scribal error or misnnderstanding). 

n 430 Anirers ofArtk. xxxviii, King Arthur schayer was 
sette O-boue in his chaselette. 

Chaser ^ CtJ'F‘'’s3r). In 3 ehasnr, 4 chasour, 
ohaasar. [a. OF. chcueiiry chaccmr (mod, F. 
cJicf5smr)j agent-noun f. chasser to Chase ©.I] 

1. One who chases or hunts ; a hunter of. 

1470-83 Malory Arthiir\is.\. i. As king Meliodas rode on 

hunting, for he was a great chaser. i68iS Ve^. East Tar- 
iary in Mise. Cur. (zvoSj III. 187 The poor Creatures tired 
with the violence of their Coursing, came and fell down at 
the Feet of their Chasers, 1704 Pope Windsor For. 81 At 
once the chaser and at once the prey, 1856 Bryant 
Caiterskill Falls xiii, There pass the chasers of seal and 
whale. 

+ b. A horse for the chase, a hunter (dij.). c. A 
horse trained for steeple-chasing. 

^1300 SignsiejT. yttdgm. zioin.£. E. P. (1862) zoFal&ei. 
chasur, no no stede. ^13x4 Guy Warm. (A) 3210 At his in 
he tok a chasour. 1649 Selden Lams Eng. lii. (1739) 90 
The Relief of an Karl, 8 horses . . 4 chasers, z Palfray, bridled 
and sadled, X884 lUust. Sorting 4 Dram. News z6 Feh. 
3^/3 A famous trainer and rider of d^ers. 

2 . One who pursues {esf. -with hostile intent). 

137s Barbour Bruce vi. jsg The chassaiis . . ourtuk sum 
at the last. x6iz Sraks. Cymh. v. iii. 40 Then heganne A 
stop Pth'Chaser; a Retyre. rx6ix Chapman Iliad xxit. 
T&2 He in chase the chaser cannot £y, x8aa De Quimcby 
W ksi V. 1x8 My chasers, that pursued when no man fled. 

3 . Natfl. a. A ship which chases another, b. A 
ChasE-suh : see Bow-ohasee, Sterh-ohasee, 

Z794 Rights 4 Seamanship II. 337 Were the ship chased 
as good a sailer as the chaser. z&i4 Naval Chron. XII. 
7t Firing our bow-chasers. zSaa Scott Pirate viii, We 
mounted ten guns, besides chasers, 

4. ttotue-tese. =» Chasseur 3. 

x8^ Carlyle Fredk. Gt, IX. xx. xii. 224 He disnussed 
the Guard sent for him j would have nothing there hut six 
chasers (jdger). 

Chaser ^ (tpi'sai). [f. Chase 0.2 + -br.] 

1. One who chases or engraves metal. 

xyoy Earl Binoon in Land. Gaz. Ho. 43^/3 Engravers, 
Carvers, Chacers. wfia-yz H. Walpole Pertue’s Anecd. 
Paint. 11786) 1 . 133 Enamellers and chasers of plate. xSya 
Yeats Teclm. Hut. Comm. 371 Machinery has invaded 
even the art of the chaser. 

2 . A tool used for cutting the threads of screws. 
x88i 'H.hSi.iiCs.Laihe Work 46 The scre'w thread is origin- 
ated by hand •with the chaser. 

3 . Mefall. One of the edge-wheels which re- 
volves in a trough, to grind substances to powder. 

Cha* 6 er 3 . Sc. ‘A ram that has only one 
testicle’ Qam.). 

x8i8 Hogg Brofimie of Bodsk. II. 26 (Jam.) When selling 
my eild ewes and chasers. 

Chase-work, th. Obs. Chasedwork(CHABED 2 ). 
X687 Land. Gaz. No, A Tankards Chace-work. 
C ha s ing (tfJi-siq), •obi. sb^ [f. Chase ».i] 

1 . Pursuing, nuntmg, etc. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 'vn. 83 With his men. .That litill 
sped in thair chassing. c X440 Promp. Parv. dS Chacynge 
wr^yyfugacio. 1808 Scott Y. Lechiiivar There was racing, 
and dnasing, on C^annohie Lee. X857 Hugbes Tom Brown, 
The house was filled with constant chasings. 

b. attrib. or Comb., as * 1 * chasing spear, staff. 

7 ai^ooMorte Ari/t, 1823 With a chasynge [printed chas- 
ynye] spere he choppes doune many, idox Holland Pliny 
11 . 464 The chasing staues and bore-speares were of siluer. 
vjfAAnn. Reg. 4^2 Charging the boar with his chacing staif. 

2 . Short for Stebple-dhasiho. 

x^ Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 9/2 He.. was a constant parti- 
cipator in both racing and chasing. 

3. Mining. (See qnot.) 

iMi Raymond Mining Gloss., Chacing, following a vein 
by its range or direction. 

4. Dancing. saCHASsii, 

ms Sheridan i?x'z'a& ni. iv, My balancing, and chasing. 

0. Workmen’s slang, 

z8 ^ _Rab Coftt. S^idist/i 361 This is shown .. in Jheir 
prohibition of 'chasing'. . i. e. of a workman exceeding a 
given average standard of production. 

Chasing (tj^i'siq), vbl. sb.^ [f. Chase ©.2] 

1, The action or art of embossing or engraving 
in relief j also ccttrib., as in chasing-chisel, -hammer. 

1835 Marryat OUa. Podr. xxiv, They are very clever in 
chasing of metals. 1846 Ellis Elgin Mari. I. zio Chasing, 
or the art of working forms on hammered or hollowed out 

C es of metal, x983 Nug. Ilbtst. Mag. Nov. 80/2 Chasing 
degenerated into a poor kind of diaper work. 
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b. concr. The figures or design chased on metal, 
etc. Also transf. 

z862 Athenxum 30 Aug. 277 The Vase., has, in its general 
form and chasings, signs of exquisite taste, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 23 The little wavelets nm and climb and cross each 
other, and thus form a lovely chasing. 

2. (See quot) 

x88i Metal JFbrAf No. 2. 2^3 In bronze work the casting 
process presents the chief diSiculty .. Next in importance 
comes the * chasing *, a final operation, which consists in 
polishing and in the removal of any small surface inequali- 
ties or imperfections, in order that the cast may hear a per- 
fect resenmlance to the model. 

3. The cutting of a screw. Hence chasing-lathe, 
a screw-cutting lathe. 

1881 Hasluck Lathe Work 46 During the process of chas- 
ing it, the tluread is always cut deeper at the end. 

Chasing (tj^'sig), ppl. a. [f. Chase ©.i + ' 
-ins 2 .] Pursuing, following, driving. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. i. l 18 It blows a brave 
chaseing Gale of Wind. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. 
(1831) 166 [He] return'd fiercely upon the chaseing Enemy. 

Chasm (kse'z’m). Also 6-7 chasma, 7 cbasme. 
[ad. L. chasma, a. Gr. ypaica. ya'wning hollow. 
The Gr.-L. form chasma was used for some time 
unchanged.] 

■f 1. A yawning or gaping, as of the sea, or of 
the earth in an. earthquake. Obs. 

1396 Fitz-GEPfhay Sir F. DraJee 31 Earth-gaping 
Chasma's, that mishap ahoades. a X619 Fotherby A theom. 
n. ii. § z That gaping Chasma, and insatiable gulfe of the 
Soules appetite. 163a French Yorksh. Spa ii. 31 Chasmes, 
and gapings of the Sea. 1636 S. H. Gold. Law gx Earth- 
quakes, Chasmaes, and Voragoes were at his command. 
1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 331/1 Earthquakes, 
Chasma's, and the like. 

•f* 2 . An alleged meteoric phenomenon, supposed 
to be a rending of the firmament or vault of heaven. 
[So in Latin.] Obs. 

z6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 17 The firmament also is seene to 
chinke and open, and this they name Chasma, x686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies i, i. 1 Halo's, Rainbows, Parelia, Parase- 
lene, Chasms. Z74X Short in Phil. Tram. XLI. 630 A 
list of all the Chasms or Burnings in the Heavens, recorded 
in our Annals, 

3. A large and deep rent, cleft, or fissure in the 
surface of the earth or other cosmical body. In 
later times extended to a fissure or gap, not referred 
to the earth as a whole, e. g. in a mountain, rock, 
glacier, between two precipices, etc. 

<11636 Fit2-geffray Bless. Birthd. (1881) 147 Thus is th’ 
Abyssus fild, the Chasma clos'd. x6a2-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 
Introd. (168a) 23 The open chinks or Chasmaes of the Earth. 
1693 Woodward Nai. Hist Earth hl g z. 134 This Efibrt 
.,in some Earthquakes.. tears the Earth, mmng Cracks 
or Chasmes in it some Miles in length. X7a4 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s. v.. The Water of this vast Abyss . . doth commu- 
nicate with that of the Ocean by means of certain Holes, 
Hiatus’s or Chasms, passing betwixt it and the Bottom of 
the Ocean. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1858) 196 Iceland . . with 
its. .horrid volcanic chasms. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. § 7. 49 
An arch of snow . . may span a chasm one hundred feet in 
depth. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 133 The Colorado River, , 
flows . . at the bottom of a profound chasm. 

4. .A deep gap or breach in any structure ; a 
wide crack, cleft, or fissure. Alsoj?^. 

x6a6 W, Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629 J 26 Heauen it 
selfe, and the gmat Chasma betwixt it and vs. 1672 Wil- 
kins Nat. Relig 107 So many chasmes or breaches must 
there be in the Divine Nature. 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Tran/. 
(1760) III. 336 The amphitheatre of Verona . . has no holes 
or chasms in the wall. 1759 tr. DuhameVs Hmb. i. v. (1762) 
II An infinite numhar of small chasms between them, into 
which the roots may glide. x8is Scott Guy M. iv. This 

5 art of the castle, .exhibited a great chasm, through which 
lannering could observe the sea. 

6 . fg. A break marking a divergence, or a wide 
and profound difference of character or position, a 
breach of relations, feelings, interests, etc. 

X64X R. Brooke Eng Efise. 99 Where then is that 
Chasma, that great Gulf of difference? 1660 H. More 
Mysi. Godl. i. iv. g That great Chasma betwixt God and 
Matter will he as wide as before. 1843 S. Austin tr. Rankds 
Hist. Ref. II. 203 The two hierarchies, the spiritual and 
tlie tempoial . . were now separated by a deep and wide 
chasm; z866 Liddon Bampt. Lect. L (1875) 23 If Christ he 
not truly man, the chasm which parted earth and heaven 
has not been bridged over. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life x. 
v, 390 A gulf, .almost like the chasm of death. 

6 . Jig. A break or void affecting the continuity 
of anything, as of a chain of facts, a narrative, 
period of time, etc. ; an intervening blank, hiatus, 
break, interval. 

z6^ R. Whitlock Zootomia zi6 Authors with many 
Fliuima Desunts, many Chasmes and vacancys. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Maiu 137 It is carried down from the begin- 
ning of Time . , without any chasma or interval. 1704 Swift 
T. Tub Author’s Apol., In the author's original Copy there 
were not so many Chasms as appear in the hook. X7i2 
Addison Spect. No. 519 T 7 The whole chasm of nature, 
from a plant to a man, is filled im with divers kinds of 
creatures. 1763-71 H. Walfole Yeriue’s Anecd. Paint. 
(1786} 1 . 180 The fables with which our own writers have 
replenished the chasms in our history. 1843 Carlyle Past 
4 Pr. (1858) log The chasm of Seven Centuries. 1869 J. 
Martineau Ess. II. 52 There is an historical chasm mani- 
fest in their modes of thinking. 

7. A vacant place affecting the completeness of 
anythmg ; a void, blank, gap. 

i7Sjj tr. Dnhamel's Hush. ii. (1762) 12s Some chasms 
occasioned by our not having kept the drill in a parallel 


direction. 1838 Macaulay Lei. in Trevelyan Life (1876) 
II. 2 The chasm Tom’s departure has made. 1833 — Hit... 
Eng. III. 580 Recruits were sent to fill the chasms which 
pestilence had made in the English ranks. 

diasmal (kfCzmal), a. [f. prec. -f- -AL.] Of 
the nature of or belonging to a chasm. 

1871 Howells Wedd. yonrn. ix. Any commanding point 
was sufficiently chasmal and precipitous. 1882 Harper's 
Mag. Feb. 351 A chasmal difference exists between Orlean- 
ists, Legitimists, Bonapartists, and the Opportunist Govern- 
ment. 

t CKasma'tical, a. Obs. [f. Gr. xoapartK- 
6s, f. xaffnar- stem of + -AL.] = Chasmal ; 

‘ pertaining to a chasm, which is the gaping or 
opening of the earth or firmament ’ (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). 1731-61 in Bailey. 1773 in Ash. 

Cb.as]iied (Icse'z’md),^/. a. [f. Chasm - f - ed.] 
Having chasms ; cleft into chasms. 

1796 Mss. Soc. Gentlem. Exeter 342 (T.) Yon chasmed 
hill. .Cleft by an elemental shock. 1849 J. Grant Mem. 
Kirkaldy Gr. xxiii. 268 Jagged here and there by chasmed 
cliffs of impending rocks. 1880 Miss Bird f apan II. 148 
Mountains . , chasmed, caverned, and dark with limber. 

f Cha'sineat. Obs. rare— h = Chasm. 

1634 L'Estrange Chas I (16^5) 124 A terrible fire upon 
London-Bridge. .whereof the still extant gap and chasment 
is a -visible demonstration. 

Chasmy (kse'zmi), tr. [f. Chasm 

1. Abounding with chasms ; full of breaks. 

vjgfj Monthly MagJVf.3%/^k.zXswD.%'e, incongruous, ebasmy 
compilation. 1866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) II. 146 A strange 
high-lying chasmy place. 

2. Of the nature of or like a chasm. 

1793 WoRDSw. Descr. Sk. 249 They cross the chasmy tor- 
rent's foam-lit bed. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4 Ins. xxv. 
248 The passage plunged again Into a chasmy shaft. 

3. Voyi, abyssal. 

1S33 Bailey Mystic, Who pours.. from ample urn. The 
first effusion into chasmy space. 

Chasotm, var. Chesoh, Ohs., reason. 

Chasour, obs. form of Chaseb. 

Chass(e, obs. form of Chase v. 

Chassagne. A kind of Burgundy wine. 

II Chasse ^ (Jas). [F. chdsse L. capsa Case : 
see also Chase j^. 2 ] A shrine or case for the 
relics of a saint. 

1670 Lassels Voy. Italy (i6g8) I. 35 In this church are 
to he seen relicks of S. Mary Magdalen . . her body in a 

f ilt chasse. 1863 Reader 18 Mar. 219/1 A . . fine chasse of 
limoges enamel of the middle of the thirteenth century.' 

II Chasse 2 (Jas). [Fr.; short for lit. 

* chase-coffee, coffee-chaser’, f. chasse-r to Chase, 
drive away. (iSfow called in Fr. pousse-cafif\ A 
dratight or potion of some spirituous liquor, taken 
ostensibly to remove the taste of coffee, tobacco, 
or the like. The full Chasse-cafd is now less 
used. 

1800 Mar. Edgworth Belinda iii. (1^7) 45 She ordered 
coffee, and afterward chasse-cafe, 1841 L, Hunt Seer (1864) 
25 For the digester itself is digested by a liqueur, .called a 
cluisse-cafi (coffee-chaser), 1857 Lawrence Guy Liv. vii, So 
one gloss of cognac neat, as a chasse (to more things than 
good claret). 1866 Sala Barbaiy xv. 298 Tourists, .who 
breakfast in the Valley are in the habit of. .'potting' the 
monkeys by way of a ckasse-caft. 1871 M. Collins Mrxf. 
4 Merck. I. vi. 205 The coffee and chasse followed. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 7 Feh. 3/2. 

So II Chassd, /a. ///<?. [Fr.] Treated, or having 
the taste disguised, with a chasse. 

1840 Lever H. Lorrequer (Hoppe), Tea or coffee 7 there’s 
the rum if you like it * cha5s6 '. 

II Chass 6 {^l'c&e),sb. Dancing. [Fr. ; lit. ‘chasing, 
chase ’.] A glidiug step, in a quadrille and other 
dances, executed by bringing one foot behind the 
other while this is at the same time advanced, 
much as in bringing oneself into step in walking ; 
also, the name of a figured step, containing two of 
these, the direction for which is chassez croisez. 

1867 Miss Broughton Cometh up as FI, (Hoppe) Who 
makes her steps and chassis, as the world ckass6d in the 
days when she was Miss Morton Harris. 1880 Ball-room 
Compan. (Routledge) 22 (Quadrille) Steps are gone quite out 
of fashion : even the chasse has been given up for some time 
past. Ibid, 74 {False A deux tempi) The step contains two 
movements, a glissade and a chassez. 

II CliasB^, V. Also chassez, ohassey. [parts 
of the F. verb chasser (in same sense), esp. the 
imperative chassez as a direction.] 

1. Dancing. To execute the step or movement 
called a chassS. 

Z803 Petit, agst. Traciorising Trwnpery 14 And made 
them rigadoon and chass^e. 1S26 Disraeli Viv. Grey (1868) 
364 A husband chassezin^ forward to murder his wife. X863 
Sat. Rev. XI Nov. 6x4 Lighting upon one toe at the Twick- 
enham letter-office, turning on it while exchanging hags, 
and chassding back to town. x88o Ball-roont Comport. 
(Routledge) 74 Pass left foot behind right, and chassez 
forward with it. xSSa Harper's Mag. Feb. 406/1 She pir- 
ouetted and chass^ed at the changes of the tune. 

2. trans. To dismiss. {Society slang.) 

1847 Thackeray Lords 4 Liv. in, He was chassid on the 
spot. x86S Yates Rock Ahead ^Hoppe) If indeed tlie turf 
were not abandoned, and the ‘ confederate ' chassdd. 

II Chasselas ( Jas^la). [Fr. : named from a 
village near Macon.] A variety of white grape. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 220 The Chasselas, and 
Other Grapes. 1755 in Johnson ; and in subsequent Diets. 
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CHASTEN. 


CHASSE-IO^EE. 

II Cliasse-lliaree (jasimar^'. [Ft. = chase- tide, 
t^t which chases the tide : cf. Cashmabie, which 
shows another of the French senses.] A coasting- 
vessel, generally lugger-rigged, used on the French 
side of the Channel. 

iSoi Hisi.EuroJ’e in Ann. Reg. 264 '2 From ChasseMarees 
laden with salt. Marry at Poacher^ x.wiii. 1862 Art- 

STED Cluainel Isl. i. l (ed. 2) 17 The subjoined cut represents 
the Chasse maree. 

II Chassepot (Ja'spy). [From the name of the 
inventor.] The type of breech-loading, centre-fire 
needle-gun adopted as the rifle of the French army 
in 1S66. 

*869 Pall Mall G. si Aug, 13 He lies with his shoulder 
shattered by a chassepot. 1870 Disrai.li Loihair lx, A 
brigade of French infantry armed with chassepots. 
Chassery. (See quot,l 

_i7iS Kersey, Chassery or Besidery Sundry, a Pear that 
ripens in November and December. So in Bailey, Ash, etc. 

II Chasseur (Jasor\ [Fr. hunter:— 

OF. ckaceor, -eiir (It. cacetatore) late L. type 
c^tidtar~etn : see Chase ».] 

1. A huntsman ; a hunter. 

1 1796 Scott The Chase Pref. note, Once, as a benighted 
Chasseur heard this infernal chase pass by. 1880 OuioA 
Moths 1. 154 Chasseus in green and gold beat its woods. 

2 . A soldier equipped and trained for rapid move- 
ment; in tlie French army the designation of a 
body forming the elite of a battalion ; later of a 
particular type of infantry and cavalry. 

1796 Morse Anier. Geog. 1. 734 Another small corps of 
chasseurs. 1796 Stedman Snrituua I. iv. 78 note, A corps 
of-E^opean chasseurs, or rifle-men . . after the manner of 
the light infantry in England. 1822 Byron Juan vni. 
.xxxvii. He found a number of Chasseurs. W. H. 

Kelly tr. Blasu^s Hist. Ten K I. 225 The vanguard was 
composed of chasseurs of the line, hussars, and lancers. 

3 . An attendant upon a person of rank or wealth, 
dressed in a military style. Cf. Ger. Jdger. 

x8.. \V. Irving (Webster) The great chasseur who had 
announced her arrival. ^ Geo. Euot Dan. Der. 468 
A servant in chasseur's livery entered. 

II Chassis (JasJ). Obs. [Fr. ; in OF. chacie : see 
Littre.] (See quot.) 

1742-1800 Bailey, CAassie, Blear, eyedness, or the Gum of 
the Eyes. 1^75 Ash, Chassieirvot much used). 

II Chassis (Ja'si). [F. frame, app. f. 
chas, late L. capstm, -tts, ‘locus inclusus’; the 
sufiix belongs to L. type -tcius, It. ’iccio, Sp. -izo. 
Hence shushes, shasses, now sashes: see Sash; 
also Sc. Chess window-frame.] 

* 1 * 1 . A wooden frame-work that can he fitted 
with paper, linen, glass, etc. ; a window-frame ; a 
Sash. Obs, 

x6&4 Evelyn Kal.Hori. (1729) 22^ Open all the Windows 
from ten in the Morning tUl three in the Afternoon : Then 
closing the Double-sheets, (or Chasses rather) continue a 
gentle Heat. 1693 — De la Quint. Conipl. Gard, 5 These 
Windows should also be fitted vritbin side of the House, vdth 
Chassis of doubled Paper, that is, bygiewing the Sheets on 
both sides of the Frame ; and without this, another Chassis 
of Glass, a 1693 Urqub.wt Raielais iii. h'. 414 Chassis 
or Paper-Windows. 1711 Shaftesb. Ckarac. (1737) lH- 
15 The tumid bladder bounds at every kick, bursts the with- 
standing casements, the chassys, lanterns, and all the brittle 
vitrious ware. 

2 . The base-frame, forming the lower part of 
the carriage of a barbette or casemate gun, on 
which it can he slid backward and forward. 

1869 Times 18 Jan., In all firing the chassis rails should he 
well sanded. 

+ Chassoyjmet. Obs. rare (See quot.) 
1477 Caxton Dktes 149 A tre named chassoygnet, on 
whyche ire ther ben many thynges sharp and pryckyng.. 
and yet neuerthelesse that tre oringeth forth good dates. 

t Chast, sb. Obs. rare ^ Perh. only a bad form 
of OHEST ; but possibly repr. F. ch&sse^ case, con- 
fused with chest. Cf. arrow-case = quiver. 

1481-90 Howard Hmtseh. Bits. 272 A chast vdth arowes. 

Ciiast, obs. form of Chest. 

+ Chast, sb. Sc. Obs. rare~^, ^Chastity. 

1719 Lady Wasdlaw Hardy Knute ii. 6 His Dame sae 
peerless aids and fair For CSiast and Beauty deemed. 

Chastaiae, -ayne, var. of Chestbine, Obs. 
Chaste (tp^st), a. Forms : 3—8 ohast, 4 sohast, 
4-6 chest, 5 chaaat(e, 6 cheste, chaist. 3- 
chaste. [a. OF. chaste (13th c. in Littr^), semi- 
poptilar ad. L. cast-tis, casta morally pure, chaste, 
holy.] 

1 . Pure from unlawful sexual intercourse ; contin- 
ent, virtuons. (Of persons, their lives, conduct, etc.) 

a 1225 Alter. R. 164 Meidenhod . . o5er, efler meidelure, 
chaste clennesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) igi pat made, lo 1 
pe wymmen pe chastore lyf lede. 1340 Ayenb. 202 He ne 
is najt chast. C1386 Chaucer Soffit, T. 209 And chast 
[». r. chaast] was man in Paradis certeyn. 1450-1530 ACvrv. 
Our Ladye 188 Sayntes ioye of mary the cheste. 1552 Abp. 
Hasiilton Catech. (1884) 10 All thame quhilk leivis ane 
chast lyfe. 1673 Ray Joum. Lam-C. ss None more Chast 
and'tme to their Husbands. 1742 Collins Ode Sinthlicity 
12 O chaste unboastful Nymph ! to thee I call. X869XECKV 
Europ. Mor, I. i. 153 Had the Irish peasants been less 
chaste, they would have been more prosperous, 
b. iransf. Pertaining to sexual purity. 

*5^5~73 Cooper Thesaar., Abstinentes oeuli, Chast and 
honest eyes. 183a W. Irving A lhambra II. 144 The chaste 


and cautious nuLviras in which she had, as it were, steeped 
her. i8^7 Tennyson Princ. vn. 27S Then reign the world’s 
great bridals, chaste and calm. , 

1 2 . Celibate, single. Obs. 

c 1315 SiioREHAM 61 Ac jef eny ys ine the cas, Red ich that 
he be chaste, c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. ii. 492 Bidden . . 
britheren being in the religiouns forto lyue chaast for euer. 
*S3S Stewart Cr»«. Scot. II. 709 All wedding he fursuik, 
And euirmoir. .He levit chest. 1592 Sh.vks. Rom. 4 ^ul. 1. 
i. 223 She hath sworne, that she will still liue chast. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. H. i. Ii. 116. 

+ b. Used to render ettnuchiis. Ohs. rare. 

1526 Tindale Matt. xix. 12 Ther are chaste, which were so 
borne. .And ther are chaste, which be made of men. And 
ther be chaste, which have made them selves chaste for the 
kyngdome of hevens sake. 1581 Marbcck RA r’/'AWtT 167 
The word Chast, signifleth. Gelded. 

1 3 . Morally pure, free from guilt, innocent. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampolb Psalter cacviiQ]. i pe dred pat a man has 

to wreth god. .is chaste drede. (1450 JPhy can’t be nun 82 
in E. E. P. (x86a) 140 That I may lyue chaste For the 
conipcion of synnyng. 153s Coverdalu Wisd. of Sol. iv. 1 
O how fayre is a chaist generadon with vertue? 

4 . Jig. Undefiled, stainless, pure. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. v. ii. 3 Let me not name it to you, you 
chaste Starres. Pope Windsor For. 209 In her chaste 

current oft the goddess laves. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
I. viii. (1866J 142 The chaste clear stars. 

6. Decent ; free from indecency or offensiveness. 

i6ax Burton Anal. Mel. il ii. vi. fv. (1676) 191/1 Use 

honest and chast sports. 1S47 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iii. 
(1702) I. 160 All seem’d Chast within those Walls. 1724 
Watts Logic 56 Among words which signify the same 
principal ideas, some are clean and decent, others unclean ; 
some chaste, others obscene. 1759 Sterne TV. Shandy i. ix. 
The Hero’s horse was a horse of chaste deportment, 

+ 6. Restrained, subdued, chastened. Obs. 
a 1400 OctouianGo^ The lyoun com ..And be the chyld 
sche ley thon chaste As sche were tame. 

7 . Jig. Chastened, modest, restrained from all 
excess ; + a. of processes of thought. Obs. 

1774 Reid Aristotle’s Log. vL § 3 A fair and chaste inter- 
retation of nature. 1785 — Int. Powers 248 Discovered 
y patient observation, and chaste induction, 
b. of tastes, qualities, etc. 

AX797BuRKEinH.Rogers/»^n»f. Burkis Whs. 7iRalsing 
them to the level of true dignity, or of chaste self-estimation. 
182^ Lytton Falkland 20 Her tastes) were, however, too 
feminine and chaste ever to render her eccentric. 

8. Pure in artistic or literary style ; without 
meretricious ornament ; diastened, subdued. 

17S3 Hogarth Anal. Beatety jdv. 196 They purposely 
deadened their colours, and kept them what they aflectedly 
called ‘ chaste 1756 J- Warton Ess. Pope (1782) I. v, 372 
So chaste and correct a writer. 18x5 Scribbleomania 197 
A specimen of chaste biographical composition. 1823 
Rutter Fonthill 45 Its chaste proportions and tasteful 
arrangement in detail. 187a Yeats Growth Comm, si Chaste 
jewellery. 1873 Goulburn Pers. Relig. 11. x. 136 we prize 
our prayer book, .for its chaste fervour. 

9. Chaste tree, also \ chaste lamb [mistranslation 
of L. agnus castus, the name of the tree being 
mistaken for agnus lamb] : the tree Agnus Castus, 
a species of Vitex. 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. 165 b, Chast tre. Ibid. 166 a. It is 
called agnos that is chastehecauseweomenkepingeebastite 
in the sacrifices of Ceres vsed to straw this bu^e vpon the 
ground. 1567 Maflbt Gr. Forest 39 Cbastlamhe or Agnus 
castus. 1671 Salmon Syu. Med. lu. xxii. 389 Agnus Castus 
'Ayi^v Chast Tree. The seed, .restrains lust. 17x8 Quincy 
Compl. Disp. 207 Chaste Lamb. This has got a Name for 
a Cooler, 1866 Treas. Bot. 264. 

10 . Comb., as chaste-eyed, -glming, -reserved 
etc., adjs. 

1631 Chapman Ceesar 4 P. Wks. 1873 III. 189 ’The gods 
wills secret are, nor must we measure Their ebaste-reserued 
deepes by our dry shallowes. 1747 Collins Passions ix. The 
oak-crown'd Sisters, and their chaste-ey’d Queen, 1847 
Emerson P0A»ir (1857) 93 Chaste-glowing, underneath their 
lids, With fire that draws while it repels. 

t Chaste, Ohs. [The two ME. verbs tAorZ-g/t 
and chasti-en (Chastt) appear both to originate 
from OF. ch(zstie-r:-Jj. casti^re to make chaste 
or pure, correct, chastise, f. cast-us Chaste, The 
OF. vb. was adopted in 12th c. Eng. as c/iastien : 
in early southern Eng., where the OE. weak verbs 
in -igan still retained -ien in the infinitive, as OE. 
lujigan (3rd s. lufeS), ME. luvien (srd s. luvetji), 
later hevi, luvy, luv-en, luv-e, the -ten of chastien 
was apparently treated in the same way, giving 
chast-y, chast-en, chast-e. But in tliose dialects in 
which lujigan was already reduced to luv-en, 
cliasti- was recognized as the stem of chasti-en, 
and gave later chasty-e, chasty. Hence in 1 3th and 
early 14th c,, chasti is the infinitive of chaste, or the 
stem of chasty, according to dialect.] 

1 . irans. To correct or amend by discipline ; to 
discipline, train ; to bring up under restraint. 

e 1200 Trifi. Coll. Hotn.ii No prest. ne no bissop nemai 
him chastien ne mid forbode. ne mid scrifle. 01225 Ancr. 
R. 268 l)et tu ne schuldest nout tuhten , ne chasten hi melden. 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 347s In bat forest fede Tristrem hodain gan 
chast. 1340 Ayetw. 320 peruore me ssel ]>e children chasti, 
and wel teche. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvii, 317 A wikked 
wyf hat wil noujt be chasted. 01440 Hylton Scala Perf. 
(W. de W. 1494) 11, xlv, How be. .chastith 1*533 chastyseth] 
hem. 1549-02 Sternhold & H.Ps. Ixix. zi Though I doe 
fast my fle^ to chaste, ci^ Friar Sf Boy 30 in Ritson 
Attc. Pop. P. 36 He is a cursed ladde, I wolde some other 
man hym had, lhat wolde hym better chaste. 


2 . To reprove, rebnke. 

a 1225 A ftcr. R. 70 Nenne weopmen ne chasti 30. Ibid. g6 
Ne chastie 3e neuer nenne swuenne mon bute o hisse wise. 

3 . To inflict corrective punishment on. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 184 pench het he is Godes jerd, & tet (jod 
bet he mid him, & chasteS, ase ueder deS his leoue child. 
1297 R, Glouc (17241 43S Sparye he wolde myld men, & 
chasty he proute. 0x300 A'. Alts. He chasted heom 
with sueord. 1480 Ri^t. Deroyll 10 Toke a rodde for to 
chaste hym. x5M Barclay Shyf 0/ Folys 1 15701 40 Blaming 
and choscing with much crueltie. zfisz Bolton Siat. IreL 
22 (twr. 33 Hen. VI > If any. - which the said chieflayne may 
chaste, doe any trespasse or felony. 

4 . To restrain, subdue, tranquillize. 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 15 Hwil hi wit atstond & chaisteS hi wil. 
01325 E. E.Allit. P, B. 860 Harlote with his hendelayk he 
hoped to chast. 0 1330 King of Tars in Etigl. Studien XI, 
III A1 hat day & alle h^t ni^t Noman mijt him schast. 
01350 U’ill.Palcme 729 Mi Hauteynhert bi-houes me to 
chast, & here me debonureli. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
II. XLV. (149s' 39 [Angels] chaste euyll spyrytes that they doo 
not soo moche harme as they wolde. 

6. ?To keep chaste, rare. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. ai To herien hare drihtin & honken 
him 3eome hat his mihte ham i cleanschipe chaste. 
Onaste, obs. form of Chest. 
t Clia'sted, Jpl. a. Obs. [f. Ch.v8TB v. + -ed i.] 
Kept or made chaste ; chaste, pure. 

Sidney Arcadia 11. (1674) (D.) Ah, chasted bed of 

mine, said she, which never heretofore couldest accuse me 
of one defiled thought. 1793 CampL Hist. Drama loi 
* Euripides,' says Aristotle, 'although not very exact nor 
chasted in the subject of his plays, etc.’ 

Ch.astein(e, vax. of Chesteinb, Obs,, chestnut. 
Okastelain (tja-stelrin). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 5 ohastelyn, chastlayne, 5-6 ohaate- 
leyne, 7 chastellaxi, 8-9 -lain, 9 ohastelain. 
See also Castellan, Chatelain. [In ME. ehaste- 
leyn, a. OF. chastelain L. castelldu-us Cas- 
tellan.] 

The governor or keeper of a castle ; = Castellan. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 6330 Now am 1 knyght, now chasteleyne. 
0x440 Generydes 1520 Furth in his waye goth now the 
Chastelyn. 1494 Fapvan vii. 463 The chastele^e of Beau- 
uays. 1614 Selden Titles Hon, 249 In the Tenitorie of 
Cracow, the Chastellan is before thePalatin. 1795 Southey 
^oan Arc x. 277 Chastellains. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1876) II. ii. 15 The chastelain oSerra to set his prisoner free. 

Chastelet, earlier form of Chatelet. 

+ Cha'steliuff , Obs. rare. [f. Chaste a. + 
-ling.] a eunuwi. Cf. Chaste a. 2 b. 

a 1570 Becon Stanm. N. T, Matt xix. Wks. 1844 lU- 5^ 
Three kinds of chastelings. 

Chastely (tjei'stli), adv. [f. Chaste «. -b -ltS.] 

1 , In a chaste manner ; purely, continently. 

1^ Ayenb. 225 He ssel him loki chastliche ase longe ase 
he IS ine pe stat of rvodewehod. c 1450 Crt. of Lome xivr 
Chastely to keepe us out of loves grace. 1526 Pttgr, Per/, 
(W. de W. 1531) 100 Yf y" lyue here religyously & chastly 
in soule & body, 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. xL 27 Though it 
were as vertuons to lye, as to liue chastly. 1796 Burke 
Regie, Peace (R.) That fire of jealousy eternally and chastely 
burning. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har, i, Ixxxiii, Her [Philosophy’s] 
chastely-awful eyes. 2885 Law Times Rep. Llll. 306/1 
An implied condition that the parties should live chastely. 

2 , In chaste style or taste (see Chaste a, S). 

Hawtoornb Ene;. Note-bks. (isre)!!, 886 RicKly and chaste^ 
colored glass. 1879 J- Hill Bryant 171 The style, always 
pure, clear, and forcible, and often chastely elegant. 

Chastelyn, obs. var. of Chatelain. 
tCha’stexuent. Obs. [f, ChiVSTe z/. -b -uent : 
cf. Chabtiment.] Chastisement. 

C1425 Seven Sag.iJ?.) 1559 Ne hadde hys wyf had chaste- 
ment. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 28 To chaste me on- 
worthy in a fadyrly chastment. 

Chasten (tpi-s’n), w.i [f. Chaste ». -b-EN s : 
taking the place of the earlier Chaste o.] 

1 . frans. To inflict disciplinary or corrective 
punishment on ; to visit with affliction for the pur- 
pose of moral improvement ; to correct, discipline, 
chastise. (Usually of Divine chastisement.) 

1526 Tindale xiL 6 Whom the Lorde loveth, him he 
chasteneth. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres^ iv. i. ^6 He shall 
by this meanes chasten the vnruly and disobedient. x6ix 
Bible Ps. cxviii. 18 The Lord hath chastened me sore. 
— Dan, X, 12 Thou diddest set thine heart, .to chasten thy 
selfe before thy God. 1839 Tennyson Enid 1637 The love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that diastens us. 
t 2 . To punish, chastise ^nerally). Obs. 

1526 Tindale xxiii. 16, Twill therfore chasten him 
and let him lowsse. c 1534 tr. Pol Verg. Eng. Hist. (*846) 

1. z6o He overcammehim and chastened him with crewell 
death. 1600 Hakluyt Fiy. (18x0) HI. 437 That your 
Majestie would cause them to be chastened, which were 
the causes of their vexation. 

3 , To render chaste or pure in character or style ; 
to purify, refine. (Cf. Chaste a. 8.) 

*7x5 tr. Peatcirallttd Man. Th. I. iv. x, 190 The ^cients 
. .were wont Co strain their Snow. ■ to chasten their Wine. 
*856 Emerson Ei^. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 104 A 

f ood writer, .makes haste to chasten and nerve his period 
y English monosyllables. 

^.Jlg. To restrain from excess or intensity; to 
moderate, temper, subdue. (Cf. Chaste a. 7.) 

1856 Kane Arrt. Exp. I. xx. 246, I am not as sanguine 
as 1 was— time and experience have chastened me. 1856 
Froudb Hisi,Eng,{y!l^S\ I. ii. 110 The feuds of the families 
bad been chastened, if uiey had not been subdued. 1884 

■ 88-3 
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CHASTITY. 


CHASTEN, 

Browning Ferishtak (18851 31S Reflected possibilities of 
pais, Foisooth, just chasten pleasure ! 

f Chasten, w.- Obs., for chasm to Chase. 

15(8 G. WiSHAKT in IVodr. Soc.Misc. (18441 17 To resyst 
the deuyll. .and by all meanes to chasten mm away. 
Chasten, var. of Chesteijte, Obs., chestnut. 
Chastened ;,tjj’-.s’nd),^/. a. [f. Chasteit ». 1 ] 

1 . Corrected by disciplinary punishment. 

1781 FiiETCHER Wks. 7795 VII. 234 Chastened, spared 

like you. 

2 . Refined, purified (in character, feeling, style). 

1794 Southey Lyric P., To Hymen, Chasten’d Friendship 

comes. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. iiL 181 note, A poem 
written in the chastened tone of fine taste. ,*84* D’Israeli 
.“1 men. Z. jV. (1867 ) 95 The more chastened writings of Roman 
and Grecian lore. 

3. Restrained from, excess ; subdued; tempered. 

1844 Stanley (1858)11. ix. 114 The return, though 

in a more chastened form, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § zi. 84 
The chastened light told us that day was departing. _i86a 
— Mountaineer. vL 45 A chastened hope was predominant 
in both our breasts. 

Heuce Cha'stenedly adv. rare. 
it^3 Miss Broughton Nancy II. 30 I . . prepare to he 
chastenedly and moderately glad to see them. 

Chastexier (tj?‘‘s’n3i) . [f. Chasteii o. + -er i.] 
One who or that which (fastens. 

1587 Drant Ht)*aee’sArs P. Ayj, A solemne Censor, and 
chastner of euery younge mans sinne. x8ia Byron C/t. 
Har. II. xcviii. Before the Chastener humbly let me bow. 
1866 Kingsley Herew. ii. 66 As a wholesome chastener to 
the pride of success. 

Cnasteness (tpkstnes). [f. Chaste a. 4- 
-NEss.] The quality or state of being chaste. 

1 . Chastity, sexual purity, arch. 

^1386 Chaucer Sec, Nonttes T. 88 Fore chaastnesse of 
virmnitee. 1580 Sidney A rcadia (163a) 358 In her let faeautie 
both, and chastnesse fully taigne. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastici 
415 So great a Patron of modesty and chastness, that he 
prohibited the Marriages of Cousin-germans. 1718 Free- 
Hunker No. loS. 20 It tends . . to corrupt the Sobriety and 
Chastene^ of the People’s Morals. 

2. Purity of style, etc. ; see Chaste a. 7 , S. 

Mod. Nothing can surpass the chasteness of the ornament. 

ation. 

Ch.astenilLg'CtJ^i's’niq), z/d/. .r^. Also 7 chAst. 
ning. [f. Chastek + -ih& i.] The action of the 
verb Chaster ; disciplinary punishment, chastise- 
ment, correction ; subduing of excess or intensity. 

i5a6 Tindale Hehr, xiL 5 My sonne despyse not the 
chastenynge of the l.orde. 1535 Coverdale a Macc. vii. 33 
Though God beaugrie withvs alitle whyle (for cure diasten- 
inTO & rcformacion'. 1643 Milton Divorce ii. iii. (1851) 70 
Whom he would correct by wholsome chastning. 1839 
Dickens Nkh. Nick, x, Striking his nose with theknackle 
of his forefinger as a chastening for his forgetfulness. 1851 
Ruskin Afoa. Faint, II. in. i. x. § 7 The. .real power of all 
colour is dependent on the chastening of it. 
Cha’steniug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iho ^.] 
That chastens ; correcting, diastisingj purifying, 
refining, subduing. 

1667 Milton P. L. XL373, I* -to the hand of Heav’n sub- 
mit, However chastening. 18x4 Southey Roderick vii, A 
heaUng and a chastening grief. 1843 J* G- Deck Hymn, 
'It is Thy hand, my Cod' i, I bo w beneath "rhy dhastening 
rod. 187a Liodon Elem, Relig,^ -vif The most solemn, 
the most chastening, the most stimulatmg consideration. 

Clia'steiimexLt, rare. [f. Chasten w. + 
-ment.] Chasteniog ; restraining from excess, 
etc. 

x88a Traill Sterne 39 ’The restraint of one Instinct . . im- 
plied the over-indulgence of another which stood in . , as 
much need of chastenment 

+ Chaster. Obs,—'>. Chaste-tree; seeCHASTEo. 8. 

1570 Levins Manij^., Chaster (herbe), vitex, 

Chastese, obs. form of Chastise. 

Chasteym, var. of Chestbihb, Obs., chestnut. 

+ Cha*stful, t*. Ohs. rare. [Illogical forma- 
tion, from Chaste a. + -ehi,.] Chaste. 

*497 Alcok Mens Perfect D iij, This worlde of virgyns 
and chastfull men. 1567 Turberv. Ovid's Ef. iSb, To 
winne the chastfull youth to filthie lust. 

't' Clia*stliede. Obs. [ME. f. chast, Chaste a. 
Jf-hede, -head.] Chastity. * 

CX350 Gen, ^Ex. 2022 For to don him chasthed for>3eten. 
X340 Aye/ti. 230 My chasthede hit ssel by me ydobbled. 

’t' Cha’stice. 06 s. rare. [app. in sense i f. 
L. t^e *castitia, f. cctsttis Chaste: cf. jtistice, 
malice, etc. (Godef. has a single example of OF. 
castece.) In sense a, connected with Chabtisb o.] 

1 . Chastity. 

^1567 Turberv. Ovid's Ep. 71b, My chastice was a wand- 
mjr Royers pray. — To Ms Love, As she from Col- 
latinus wife of chastice bore the bell. 

2. Chastisement. 

, *594 Carew Hitarte's Exam. Wits xiii. (1596) 211 The 
ir^uble IS the chastice geuer, and sword of reason. 

Chastice, obs, f. Chastise, o. 

+ Oha’sti^, V, Obs. Also 6 Sc. ohaistefie. 
[a, OF . chastijie-r, chest^e-r ; f. late L. castijicare, 
to make chaste : cf. jtistificdre, justifier, Justift .1 

1. irons. To chastise. 

1536 Bellendeh Cron. Scot. II. 133 To be confiderat with 
the pepil that may ohaistefie thame midst esaly, i6fo ed. 
o^i^E y«>'. XXXI. 18 , 1 was chastified as a Bullock. 

2 . To make celibate. 

xdx N. Burne D^mA 65 b (Jam.) He sayis thidr be sum 
Q,uhA nes cnastifeittiiani& seluiB for thekinj^dome of h-oaiienj 


quhairbie he declarls that t^y astrict tham seluis to per- 
petual continencie and chastitie. 

*[■ Cha'stimeuii. Obs. Also 3~4 chRStiement, 

4 castimeut, chastyment. [a. OF. chashement 
(mod.F. chAtinient), on L. type *castigdment-tm, f. 
castTgdre : see Castigate and -ment,] 

1 . Chastisement, correction, punishment. 

astaiAncr.R, 398 Hwose. .uorhoweSchastiement. 0x300 
Cursor M. 26004 (Cott.) Lanerd . . ic am redi for to thol }fi 
castiment [Faitf chastiment]. 138. Wyclip Serm. Sel. 
Wks. I. 115 pis is chastyment of pe felle fend and nevere 
chastyment of Crist. 

2 . Reproof, rebuke. 

ataa£ Auer. R, 72 purh switch chastiement haued sum 
ancre arered..a valsinde luue, oSer a muchweorre. X393 I 
Gower C wyf III. i6g. axsao Ratis Ravii^ in. 4i<) Pettit 
is opine chastiment, Na luf that is hid in thm entent. 

i* Cha’stiugy vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Chaste v. + 
-ING 1.] Chastening, castigation. 
c X340 Cursor M. 28974 (Cotton Galba) Chastyng of flesch. 
Chastise (tfastai’z), »- Forms : 4 chastise-n, 
chastis, ohastizeiL, 4-5 ehastyse, 4-7 chastice, 

5 ohastyzyn, (shastyse), (6 chaistice, -ise, 
chastese), 6-9 chastize, 4— chastise. [An 
equivalent of the earlier Chaste and Chabtt, the 
formation of which is not easily accoimted for. 
There is no recorded med.L. castiz&re, F. chastiser, 
and no OF. chastir, chastiss-, the usual sources of 
-ise, ‘isse in English verbs ; the word is too early to 
be a simple English formation from Chaste a. 

+ -IZE. The stress was originally always on the 
first syllable chastise-, is generally so with Shak- 
spere (7 times against 2), and also in later poets, 
as still in chostisement', but already in Chaucer 
sometimes, and Goweroften, on, the second, as now. 

If chastise-<i/zs in some way altered from chasiy, the altera- 
tlon has not been accounted for. If the sb. chastice had 
been more frequent or of earlier date in the language, it 
might have been suggested that the verb was formed 
on It.] 

fl. To correct (authoritatively) the faults of; to 
amend, reform, improve (a person or thing). Obs, 
c X330 R. Brunne C/trojt. (1810) 28 To chastise alle oper 
he tofc vengeance on him. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 515 ffor 
he fro vices wolde hym chastise Discreetly as by word and 
nat by dede. a 1450 Kut. de la Tour 24 A woman may 
chastise her husbonde, and make hym do welle, with fair- 
nesse rather than with rudenesse. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 7 He that wyl not be chastysed by fayre and sweie 
wordes. X494 Fabyan vii. ccxxvi. 253 This Henry chastysed 
the olde vntrewe mesurejMd made a yerde of the length 
of his owne arme. X579 T. F. Newsfr. North in Thyune’s 
Aftimadv, (1865} Introd. 134 These.. large Expences.. 
have chasticed and amended me. 

’)* b. To discipline, train, break iu {e.g. a horse 
or dog). Obs. 

c 1340 Gmo. ^ Gr. Nut, 1143 Braches bayed perfore, & 
breme noyse maked, & pay ch^tysed, & charred, on chas- 
yng pat went, i486 [see (Chastised below], 
f 2 . To reprove, rebuke, censure. Obs. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 54 pe cherl . . chastised his dogge, bad 
him ulinne of his berking, 1303 Gower Coh/. II, 338 But I 
the shall chastise now. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
w It is not honeste to chastise a man afore all folkis. 1659 
pEARS0NCr«2cf (1839) 265 After his resurrection, he chastised 
the dulness of his disciples. t6go Bentley P/tal. 319 He 
chastises me for saying, That the Sopliists affected to excell 
one another in writing Attic, 
b. To accuse, charge, dial. 

1875 Parish Sussex Dial. s.v.. They've been chastising 
my boy of setting the faggot-stack a-fire. 

3 . To inflict punishment or suffering upon, with a 
view to amendment ; also simply, to punish, to in- 
flict punishment (esp. corporal punishment) on. 

c 1325 Cursor M. 2612 (Gott.) pu chastis [Cott. chasti, 
Fai^. chasty] hir, pu has pe wand; So chastisd Sare hir 
fra pat day. 1363 Langl. P, Fl. A. v. 32 He chargede 
Chapmen to Chasten [». r. chastice ; S. chastizen, chastisen] 
heore children. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvii. clxxv. 
Ci49S) 7*7 Chyldren and houndes hatyth the rodde, for they 
ben therwyth chastisyd, ^1400 Destr. Troy 5x04 Not 
cherist, but chastist, by charge of his foly. 1461 Marg. 
PASTONZrW. 403 II. 29 God defend yt but they be shastysyd 
as the lawe wolle. Golding DeMomay xii, 179 (3ood 
Spirites. .when they strike, it is to chastice men. Ibid, xii. 
183 Not that God is not able to chaistice vs himselfe . . for 
his Storehouse is neuer vnfumished of roddes to scurge vs 
withall. XS96 SPKNsERi?. Q. vl iL ii Threatning to chastize 
me, as doth t’ a chyld pertaine. 1611 Bible x Kings xii. 11 
My father hath chastised you with whippes, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions. 1768 Sterne Sent. Jount. 
(177^ II. 113 Why should I chastise one for the trespass of 
another? 1876 Burnaby Ride Khiva xv, He at once pro- 
cured a whip, and chastised the official, 

b. in military language. 

cc ISM Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxvii, 274 How Huon. .chas- 
tesyd ms rebelles. 1570-87 Hounsiied Scot. Chron. (1806) 
II. 54 The governor prepared to make a joumie into the 
to chastice the foresaid Donald, i^x Elphinstone 
Hist. lud II. 471 A plan for chastising the intruder. 1845 
Hist. Ref. HI, 513X0 bring an army 
into the field to chastise the landgrave. 

c. with the offence as o^ect. 

*595 Shaks. John ii. i. 117 That ludge • < Vnder whose 

warmnt I impeach thy wrong, And by whose helpe I meane 
to chastise it. 1769 RoBEKraoN Chas. V, V. ii. 286 [He] 
WM a^embling an army to chastise Robert’s insolence. 

. faults, purify, refine; to conect, 

revise (a literary work); = Chasten 3. Ohs. ox arch. 


1620 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1632) 96 To chastice his very 
method and plirase. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 4 E 6 Behold 
the Beauty of her Person chastised by the Innocence of 
her Thoughts. 1887 Sat. Rev. 26 Mar. 459/2 To correct 
and chastise his productions so that they have . . a sort of 
formal merit. 

5 . To restrain from passion or excess ; to mode- 
rate, temper, subdue; = Chasten 4. _ arch. 

1704 Steele Lying Lov. Epil., With Pity to chastise 
Delight, vjzs PorE_ Odyss. xvi. ig6 Then with surprise 
(surprise chastised with fears) . . he cried. x8xo Crabbe 
Borough XV, A love chastised by awe, 1818 Hallam Aliddle 
Ages (1872) I. 51 Since the regularity of modern tactics has 
chastised its enthusiasm. 

Hence Chastised, (tjaestai’zd) ppl. a. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 70 Chastyzed, castigatus. i486 Bk, 
St. Albans B lij b, A chastised hounde. 1595 Shaks. John 
v. ii. 84 Betweene this chastiz'd kingdome and my selfe. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev, 268 It would make a more moderate 
and chastised use of it [power]. 1704 Paley Evid. 1. ix. 

§ 7 A recension or chastised edition of Saint Luke’s Gospel. 
1798 Malthus Popul. II. 242 To sober themselves with a 
little severe and chastised thinking. 01847 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Lady of Manor III. xxi, 313 Accents . , more chastised 
and under control than the lamentations of Miss C. 

Chastisement (tjae-stizment). [f. Chastise 
V. + -MENT : cf, the earlier Chasti-, Ciiastement.] 
tl. Authoritative correction of one who is in 
fault ; means of amendment, discipline, training. Obs, 

X340 Ayenb, 17 He is ine grat peril to huam alle triacle 
went in to venym. Also de]? techinge and chastisement to 
proude. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 [Sedechias] 
.sayd that experyence is a good chastisement. Ibid, 80 It 
is a grete chastisement to the peple to haue a rightwys 
lord. 160X Holland 1. 547 As for Oliues. .their roots 
must be bared and laid open, .by this manner of chastise- 
ment they will amend. 

2 . Corrective or disciplinary punishment, correc- 
tion, chastening ; also simply punishment. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4854 Man or womman 
Jiat hah a chylde pat wyj? vnpewes wexyj? wylde. .Chaslys- 
ment behouep parto. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. f 849 (Petw. 
MS.) pepuns'shmentand pe chastisement and pe vengeaunce 
of pis outrage. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s hut. iir. 2x2 Esay 
..sayth : the chasticement (or correction) of our peace was 
vpon him. 1591 Shaks. t Hen. VI, iv. i, 69 Lord Talbot 
there shal ..glue him chasticement for this abuse. 1779 
CowPER Olney Hymns, Welcome Cross iii, Did I meet no 
trials here, No chastisement by the way. 1831 BlacMv. 
Mag, Aug. 348/2 But bullying noblemen and gentlemen 
meets with instant chasti.sement, mental or manual as it may 
chance. x839TinBLWALL Greece''i\\\, 269 He was occupied 
with the ch^tisement of the Dardanians. 

3 . Keeijing witliin modest bounds ; restraint, b. 
Purifying or refining. Obs. or arch. 

1849 Ruskin Seu. Lamps vii. § 2. 184 If by liberty you 
mean chastisement of the passions. 

Chastiser (tj^estarzsi). [f. Chastise -i- -ee 1.] 
One who chastises. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 70 Chastysowre, castigator. Ibid. 
Chastysowre pat beryth an instrument of chasiysynge, to 
make pees, castifer. 1580 Baret Alv. C 381 A chasticer or 
correcter, castigator, 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 107 
The mildnes and good wul of the chastiser, doth fortille 
the austeritie & bitternes of the chastisement. 1742 Young 
Nt. Th.\\\. 305 The thought of death. .That kiiiu chastiser 
of the soul to joy I 1849 Mem. Kirkaldy Grange xx. 230 
The chastisers chased Seaton to Leith. 

Chastising (tjmstsi'ziq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING1.] The action of the verb Chastise; 
chastisement. 

*303 R- Brunne Handl, Synne Better were pe cliylde 
vnDore pan fayle chastysyn^. 1382 Wyclif i Mckc. ii. 
49 Chastisyng, and tyme of distrucciouu. c xj86 Chaucer 
Doctor's T. 98 Outher by necgligence in cliastisynge. 153S 
Coverdale Hebr. xii. ix No maner chastisynge for the 
present _tyme semeth to be joyous. 1647 H. More Song 
Soul n. i. I. xi. With their continuall dia.stisings [r/Wwings.] 

Chasti'siug, ppl. a. [f. as prec, -|- -ing ^.] 
That chastises. 

1691 Norris Praci, Disc. 221 There is a Chastising as 
well ^ Destroying Angel. 1807 Sir R. Wilson Jrnl. 15 
May jn Life (1862: IL 217, 1 hope she may con twice this 
chastising memorandum. x8^ Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. i. 
App. 304 Theories of the chastising judge. 

Chastity (tjm-stili). Forms : 3-5 chastete, 
4-6 cliastite, ohastyte, 4-7 chastitie, 5 chas- 
titee, chastiti, 6 chast:^ye, 6 - chastity. [ME. 
chastete, ~etie, a. OF. ( 13 th c.) chastete, ad. L. cas- 
titdt-em under influence of the adj. chaste. The 
later spelling shows further assimilation to Latin ; 
see -ITT. 

This was the second adaptation of the L. word in OF.; at 
a much emlier date it had been taken in as *castetct, *cas- 
iedet, which, under the regular operation of the phonetic 
laws, had passed through chastedet to chasieet, chastei, and 
m ONF. to castecd, before it was anew adapted as chasietS,\ 
The quality or state of being chaste. 

1 . Purity from unlawful sexual intercourse ; con- 
tinence. 

St, Edmund 83 in E.E.P, (i86a) 73 He ne mi^te 
TTT^^ Don of so gret chastete. X393 Gower Cop^, 
III. 234 Chastete, which selde where Cometh now a dales 
into place. CX440 Promp. Parv. 70 Chasty te, casiitas, pu. 
dtcacia, 1474 Caxton Chesse ig So she concluded that she 
wold kepe her ^astete. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos, 
(rmfrO vii. vu. The first degree of chastity is pure virginity, 
and^the second faithfull matrimony. 1596 Spenser F. Q, 
L HI. 23 [Una] . . the fiowre of faith and chastity. x6oo 
Shaks. A. Y , L. iii. iv. 18 Hee hath bought a paire of cast 
lips of Diana.. the very yce of chastity is in them. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 75 And would instantly 
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put her to death if he but suspected her chastity. i;^98 
MALTUus Postil. (1806) II. IV. ii. 323 The law of chastity 
cannot be violated witliout producing evil. iSya Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 149 Chastity was the supreme virtue in the 
eyes of the church. 

fb. Ohs. 

1570 T. Norton tr. NovoeVs Caiech. (1853) 124 W^ose 
chastity standeth in this, to be dedicated to God alone. 
1571 Golding Calvin on Ps, Ixxiii. 27 Wee define the 
spintiiall chastitie of our minde to be a stedfast abyding 
faitli, in calling upon God, in soundnesse of hart, and in 
obedience to ■f> word. 1762-g Falconer Shij^wr. i. 317 He 
felt the chastity of silent woe. 

2 . Abstinence from all sexual intercourse ; vir- 
ginity, celibacy. 

a X225 Alter. R. 6 Non ancre. .ne schal makien professiun 
. .bute Jireo ]>inges, ]iet is, obedience, chastete, & studesta- 
jieluestnesse. J38 . Wyclif Wles. (1880) 40 Frere menours 
. .lyuynge in obedience, wi)}-outen propre, & in chastitie. 
<71449 Fecock Repr. iii. vi. 311 Oonhvndir counseil he [St. 
Paul] profrid chastite to alle men that my3ten it take. 153S 
Starkey England iv. 128 The law wych byne^th prestys 
to chastyte. 1591 Shake. Two Gent. iv. iii. 21 Vpon whose 
Graue thou vow’dst pure chastitie. 1756-7 tr. Keyslet^s 
Trav. (1760} 1 . 33 A nun, whom love seduced from her vow 
of chastity. 

f 3 . Ceremonial purity. (Jot'L. castitas.) Obs.rare. 
1388 Wyclif i Mace. xiv. 36 Thei. .defouliden alle thingis 
that weren in cumpas of hooli thingis, and 3auen greet 
wounde to chastite. 1606 Holland Sueion, 3^ To enter 
into this rowme unlesse it be of necessilie & with devout 
chastitie, men make it scrupulous & are affraide. 

4 . Exclusion of meretricious ornament; purity 
of style, modesty, cliasteness. 

1760 Sterne Serm. Vorick 111 . go In our own church .. 
there is the greatest chastity in the external parts of religion. 
a 1763 SiicNSTONE Odes (1765) 218 The engaging chastity of 
dress. 18^ Hallam Hist. Lit. I. i. iii. f 37 Chastity and 
el^ance of style. 

5 . Exclusion of excess or extravagance ; modera- 
tion, restraint. 

171a Steele S/eet. No. 480 r 5 Indulge me, my Noble 
Master, in tliis Chastity of Renown. 

Chastize : see Chasiiisis v. 

Chaatlayne, obs. form of CnASTELAiNE, 
Chastment, var. of Chastembnt, Ohs. 

, Chastner, -nesae, obs. ff. Chasteneb, -bness. 
t Cha'Ston. Ohs, rare. [a. OF. chaston, mod. 
F. chaton = It. castone, in same sense : the same 
word as OHG. chasto, mod.G. kasien chest, coffer, 
box ; but their mutual relations and ultimate source 
are uncertain.] The broad part of a ring in whidi 
the stone is set ; the collet. 

1604 E. Q.Iy.D' A costa's Hist, Indies v. ix. 3S3A looking- 
glasse of golde, shining and well burnished ..They called 
this glasse or chaston of golde ‘ Irlacheaya'. 

t Chasty, v. Obs. Forms : 3 chastien, chasti, 
5 ohastie, Sc. chaistee, 6 Sc. cheatee, 3-6 
chasty. [a. OF. chasHe-r (modtF. cMtier')'.-^. 
casttgd-re^ : see the doublet Chaste ».] 

(The earlier (southern) examples of chasti, chasty, in which 
the -z, -y is not treated as radical, ai'e given under Chaste.) 

1 . irans. To correct, chasten ; to amend. 

<112^ Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn, 24 s Bute wit ase 
lauerd chasti hire Jie betere. 1303 R. Brunne Hcvndl. Sywie 
0S7 pat he and we Sliul euer more chastyede be. 1340 
Hamfole Pr. Cmtsc. 5869 Fadirs and modirs . . Sal yhelde 
acount . . Of sons and dogh(irs . . pe whilk pai here chastied 
noght. _ 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 122 He is happy. That be 
othir will him chasty. 1393 Gower C<7«/1 I. 160. a 1500 
Ratis Raving III, 417 Chaistee thi childyr quhil pow may. 

2 . To reprove, rebuke. 

axjpoCtirsor M. 28097 Quachaslidme,methoghthethyng, 
and snybbyd pam pair chostyyng. 1375 Barbour Bmce ix. 
74a 5 e chasty me, bot ahe Aw bettir chastyit for till be. 
£1400 Rom. Rose (>gg^, I, that other folk chastie, Wole not 
be taught fro my folie. 

3 . To inflict disciplinary punishment on. 

a 1300 CstrsorM. 16229, I rede men chasti him forpi And 
betehini to pe blod. c 1320 SeuynSag. (W.) 1877 He moste 
chasti hire ginne. For iuel blod was hue williinne. <71340 
Cursor M.a6x2 ChasLyliir, pou has pewande. C1374 Chau- 
cer Boeth. IV. iv. 125 Yif no peyne of lustice ne chastied[e] 
hem. (1425 Seven Sag, (P.) 1665, I ne herde . . Old man 
chasty Jong wyfe. 1549 Comj^l. Scot, iq He dois chestee 
them be the abstractione of that superfluite. 

Cha'Styiug, vbl, sb. Obs. Also 4 -iing, 
-iyng, -yyng, -ijng. [f, Chasty w.] Chastising, 
chastening. 

a typo Cursor M. 28632 par es tuiii betyng berand mede, 
pe tan in weik of almus dede, pe toper is dnastying of fles. 
Ihid,^ 29025 Flexsli chastijng. 01340 Hamfole Psalter 
xviiLi]. 39 pi chastiynge suffers me noght to erre fra pe 
end. 

Chastyse, obs. form of Chastise. 

Chasuble (tjse'si^^b’l). Forms : 4-6 ohe- 
sible ; also 4 -eble, cEeisible, 4-5 cltesyble, 5 
-Sibil, -oiple, -siple, -sypyl, -ylle, 5-6 cb.esy> 
byll, 6 cMsible ; 5 cbesabyll, -pyll, 6 ohes- 
able, -sabell ; 5 ohesuble, chezuble, 6 oheas- 
uble, 7- chasuble. [ME. chesible was a. OF. 
chesible (cf. med.L. cassibulti) •, the current form, 
which has taken its place since 1700, corre- 
sponds to mod.F. chasuble {casuble 13th c. in 
Littrd), and to the med.L. casubula {cassubula, 
casubla, etc.) ; these go back respectively to late 
L. types *casipula, *casupula (in It. casipola 
and casupola little house, poor cottage, cot, hut), 


popular forms used instead of the literary L. 
casula, dim. of casa ‘ cottage, house ’ ; meaning 
originally ‘ little house, cot ’, but also, already in 
Augustine (c 400), the ordinary name of an outer 
garment, a large round sleeveless cloak with a' 
hood, according to Isidore (xix. xxi. 17) ‘vestis 
cucullata, dicta per diminntionem a casa, quod 
totum hominem tegat, quasi minor casa’. 

iCasipnla from casa has been compared to mani^ttlns 
' little band ’ from manns. The literary ca'sula appears to 
have left no representative in mod. Romanic langs. ; the 
OF, chasule, casnle (fosure), Sp. casnlla, point to the 
secondary duninutive casulula (see Du Cange). 

As on article of dress, casula appears to have been a 
popular or provincial name for Hho^mnttla of classical Latin, 
a garment consisting of a circular piece of cloth with a hole 
in the centre for the head, worn in cold or rainy weather, 
by peasants in the fields, travellers, etc. ; as the most or- 
dinary of garments, it was worn by the monks, and by the 
Council or Ratisbon, 742, was decreed to be the proper dress 
of the clergy out of doors. For the supervestmeut worn in 
sacerdotal offices, the ordinary name from sth to 8th c. was 
planeta', ' the earliest undoubted instance of casula so used 
(in Sacramentary of Si. Gregory') dates from the 9th c., or 
possibly the 8th’ (Diet. Chr. Ant.). But it at length sup- 
planted the earlier names filanefa, amphiholum, infttla’, 
and in English chasiAle has this sense only.] 

1 . An ecclesiastical vestment, a kind of sleeve- 
less mantle covering the body and shoulders, worn 
over the alb and stole by the celebrant at Mass or 
the Eucharist. 

a. £1300 Bekei gs3 Tho S^tTliomas hadde his Masse 
ido, his Cheisible he gan ofweve. »62 Langl. P.Pl.A. vii. 
20 And^e, loueli Ladies . .sonweh. . Chesyhles for Chapeleyns 
and Churches to honoure. 1454 Test. Ehor. (1836) 1 . 172, 
ichesabyll of cloth of golde. cs^jiPict. Piw'. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
7SS Aec casnla, a chesypyl. 1475 Im). in Hist. MSS. Corn- 
miss. I. 554 A chesapyll . . ofsyike heryi^ branchis of blewe 
purpyll. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108/1 The whyte chesyble 
that saynt Thomas had said masse in. Ibid, 435/1 He re- 
uesteth liym wyth the chezuble. 1519 Horman Vulg. 16 b, 
Fyrst do on the amys, than the albe, than the gyrdell, than 
the manyple, than the stoole, than the chesybyll. 1552-3 Inv. 
Ch. Goods Staffsh, in Ami, Licl^eld IV. 55, V cliesabells 
one of grene vdvet & the other iiij of dyvars colowres. 1579 
Fulke Refui. Rastel 739 Why doth not the priest weare his 
chislble & other vestments at euensong? 1839 Stonehousb 
Axholmeaga The sepulchral monument of a priest, wearing 
the chesible. , 

jS. x6xi Cotgr., Chasuble, a chasuhla 1670 Lassels 
Voy. Italy (i6g8) II. 33 The neat Chasuble of cloth of tissue. 
i860 Gen. P. Thomfson Audi Alt. HI. cxx. 63 Copes and 
chasubles arelinding their way back into the Establishment. 
x868 Marriott Vest, Chr. Introd. 67 Till about the close of 
the Sth century, ‘ Planeta ’ was the name given to the super- 
vestment . . at a later time . . known as the Chasuble. 1884 
Times XI Feb. 7/5 The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, putting on 
a finely-embroidered red chasuble. 1884 Max MDller in 
xgih Cent. June 1018 The cassock and chasuble turned out 
to be great-coats, worn originally by laity and clergy alike. 
1 2 . Used to designate other sacerdotal garments, 
e.g. the Jewish ephod. Obs. 

<71430-^ Wyclif s Bible, Ex, xxv. 7 (MSS. /..S'.) With 
ephod, that is, a chesiple. 

Hence Oha'subled ppl. a., clad in a chasuble. 
1885 Ch. Times 1 May 349/3 He received the Holy Com- 
munion at Powderham (^stle from a chasubled priest. 

t Chasule. Obs. rare—\ [a. F. chasule : see 

Chasuble.] = Chasuble, Casule. 

1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. ly. ii. § 6 Plucking the Chasule 
\some edd. Casule] from his back. 

Chasur, obs. form of Chaser sb. 

Chat (tjset), Forms : 6 chatte, 6-7 ohatt, 
(7 chate), 6- chat. [f. Chat &.] 
fl. Chatter; idle or frivolous talk; prating, 
prattle, small talk. Obs. 

c 1530 More Answ. Frith Wks. 835/2 Yet shall shee Unde 
chatte ynough for all an whole yere. 1610 Shaks. Tenip. 
H. i. 260 A Chough of as deepe chat. 1616 R, C. Tunes’ 
Wilis. III. 992 They will prate Till they tire all men with 
their idle cnatt. 1660 Milton GriffitKs Serm. Wks. (1851) 
394 The rest of his Preachment is meer groundless Chat. 
x66ii Glanvill Plus Ultraga No more to be regarded than 
the little chat of Ideols and Children. 17x3 Swift Cadenns 
4 V. Wks. 1755 III. II. 13 Scarce list'ning to their idle chat. 
1768 Burke Corr, (1844) 1 . 162 , 1 have plagued you a good 
deal with political chat. 

2 . Familiar and easy talk or conversation, f To 
hold ofte chat, with chat, in chat ; to keep one 
engaged in talk (<j 3 j.), 

1573 G. Harvey Letier-bh, (1884) 134 Insteade of drye 
stucfdy fall to gentle chatt. Peele Arraignm. Paris 
II. i, She was a help to Jove, And held me chat, while he 
might court his love. 15% Greene Pandosto (1843) 32 Thus 
he held her a long while with chat. 1596 Shaks. Tam, 
Shr. 11. i. 163 Oh how I long to haue some chat with her. 
1629 Ford Lover’s Mel. ii. i, I'll keep the old man in chat, 
whust thou gabbiest to the girl. 1655 Theoj>hania 171 Wits, 
who. .can hold up a chat. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 92. F 4 
ITiie Chat I had to Day at White’s about Fame and Scandal. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1S69) 241 Holding them in a Chat till 
they came to the Ship’s side. 1798 Southey Ballads, Cross 
Roads 7 It would . . only spoil our chat. 183a Lytton E. 
Aram i. ii, Two old gossips, .in familiar chat with the land- 
lady. 1836 L. Hunt Bodryddan 81 Poems (i860) 298 In 
magic talk, which men call ' chat ’. 1870 E. Peacock R alf 
SMrl II. 131 A chat about old times. 

3 . colloq. The thing under discussion, the question. 

i86a Trollope OrUy F. vi. 39 Has the gentleman any 

right to be in diis room at all, or has he not ? Is he com- 
mercial, or is he— -miscellaneous? That's the chat, as I 
talw it. 


4 . dial. Impertinent talk, impudence. 

Mod. Sc, ‘ Give us none of your chat'. 

Chat (tjmt), sb.'^ [f. Chat 0., in reference to the 
character of their voice.] A name applied to 
several birds, chieBy .^Iviadev or Warblers : viz. to 
the species oiSaxicola, the F urze-ebat or Whin-chat, 
Stone-chat, and Wheat-ear ; also to the Hay-chat 
or Nettle -creeper, and Sedge Warbler; b. in N. 
America, to other birds, e.g. the Yellow-breasted 
Chat {Icteria polyglotta) and Long-tailed Chat (/. 
longicatidd). 

1&7 Dampier Vtm, (1729) III. 1. 403 The Chatt has a black 
Tail with white Tips. 1708 W. King C oakery {litx}) 148 The 
chats come to us in Apiil and breed and about Autumn re- 
turn to Afrik. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 209 Yellow- 
Breasted Chat, Garrulus Australis. 182^ E. Jesse ynil. 
Nat. 403 Chats, larks, and grey wagtails, 1868 Wood 
Homes without H. xxviii. 543 The Whitethioat. .sometimes 
called the Hay chat and Nettle-creeper. 1879 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S. C. 50 The chats, who perch on the furze or 
on the heaps of flints. 

Chat (tjeet), sb? Obs. or dial. Also 5-6 chatte. 
[a. F. chats barren flowers of walnut, hazel, 
willows, etc., lit. ‘cats’, from their downy appear- 
ance ; cf. the equivalent F. chatons kittens, Du. 
katteken, Eng. Catkih. Sense a (if related) is 
perhaps a loose popular extension of the word.] 

1 . A name given to the catkin, inflorescence, or 
seed of various plants : 

a. The downy catkin of the willow, pine, oak, 
hazel, etc. Obs, or dial. 

c 1400 Maundev. XV. 168 The long Peper , . is lyche the 
Chattes of Haselle, that comethe before the Lef, and it 
hangeth lowe. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 , 460 The Oke called 
Robur, bringeth forth likewise a ceitaine pendant chat or 
catkin. 1875 Latte, Gloss,, Chats, the catkins of trees. 

■fb. The spikes or spikelets of grasses, carices, 
and the like. Obs. 

1601 Holland Plin. xviit, vii, Panick . . is found with a 
tuff or bunch, from which depend certain small clustered 
chats or panicles. Ibid. II. 3 It commeth from a certaine 
fennie reed growing in marishes, I meanethe tender muchets 
or chats thereof. Ibid. II. 557 Certaine chats or calkins which 
grow vpon many reeds and canes. 

f O. The ‘key’ or samaroid seed of the ash, 
sycamore, and other trees, Obs. 

1562 Bulleyn Bi, Simbles 30 a. And the coddes did grow 
upon clusters, like the chattes or kales of Ashe trees. 1615 
Lawson Oreft, ^ Gard. iii. vi. (1668) 13 Ashes, Round-trees, 
Burt-trees, and such like, carried in the chat, or berry, by 
the birds into stone walls. 1691 Ray N, C. Words 14 Chats, 
Keys of Trees, as Ashchats, Sycomore Chats, etc. ^ 

a. The scaly cone {strohilus) of alder, pine, etc. 

xbMPhil, Trans. XIX. 374 1 observed about Mid-August, 

the Chats of the Alder to be Gummy. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss., Chats, the cones of the fir-tree, 

2 . A small branch or twig, such as is used for 
kindling a fire. Also obat-wood, dial. 

[1631 R. H, Arraignm, Whole CreatnreTtxi, §4. 128 Their 
boles and boughes, their buds and chats, their leaves and 
flowers, sprouting upwards.] 1670 RArProv. 42 Love of lads 
and fire of chats is soon in and soon out, [1670 E. Tonge in 
Phil. Trans, V. 1165 And in what forwardness their Buds 
and Leaves, or Chats were then shot, or broken.] 1721-1800 
Bailey, Chat-wood, little sticks fit for fuel. 1794 in Ami, 
Reg. 361 Even the spray-wood, here called chats . . might 
be made into fagots. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Wqrd-ok,, 
Chats, small branches or twigs used for firing. ‘ Didc, run 
an’ fatch tuthree dry chats to put i’ the oven’. 

Chat, sb.^ dial. A small poor potato. 

1840 Hood Up Rhiw ig8 Buy inferior weak chats, and 
rye oread. Ibid, xviii, Potatoes small and waxy, such as 
we should call chats in England. 1875 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Chat (Mid. and E. Lane.), a small potato. 1877 E. Peacock 
N.-W. Line. Gloss. (E.D. S.}, Chats, small and diseased 
potatoes, unfit for market. 

Chat, sb.^ Mining. Ore with a portion of the 
matrix adhering to it, fonning the second portion 
or stratum of a mass of ore in the process of 
washing. 

1876 Mid.-Yorkslt. Gloss, (E. D. S.), Chat, ore and stone 
together, Nidd. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Chats, 
Northumb, Small pieces of stone with ore. 

b. Comb, obat-mill, -roller, a special mill or 
roller through which the ‘ cliats ’ have to go, the 
product being known as ebat-ore or ‘ seconds ’, 

tChat, Obs. [Aphetic f. achatl\ = Cate, 

1584 B. R. tr. Herodotus 43 The greatest p^t of theyr 
provision consisting in choise chats and junkettinge dishes. 

Ghat, sb? Thieves' Cant. A louse. 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Chatts, lice. 1725 in New 
Cant. Diet. 18x2 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Chats, lice. 

Chat (tjasl), Forms : 5-6 cbatt(6, 6 ebate, 
5- obat. [app. an onomatopoeic abbreviation of 
Chatter, which has lost the frequentative, and to 
some extent the depreciative, force of that word.] 

1 1 . intr. To talk idly and foolishly ; to prate, 
babble, chatter. Obs.^ 

c 1440 YorhMyst. xxxiii. 3, I charge 30U as 30ur Chilian 
bat 3e chatt for no chaunce. 1483 Cath. Angl. 60 To Chatte, 
garrulare, x^mFabyanvii. 294 Thougbe I shulde all day 
tell Or chat withmyryme dogerell. 1526 Skelton ilf<rg«jjA 
1451 What nede you with thus prate & chat? 1580 
Barex Alo. C 381 To chat like a pie or lyke a blrde in a 
cage. 1596 Shaics. Tam. Shr. iii. ii. 123, x6ix Cotgr., Ba- 
biUarde, a title-tatle. .a chatting or chattering Minx. 16x7 
yatiua Ling. 18 Admit not thy wife to thy secrets ; for she 
will vndoe you both by chatting. 
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+ 2 . irons. To chatter, prate, or prattle fa thing) j 
to utter familiarly; to talk in a gossiping way. 
06 s. 

14B3 aJbs Tereniio 30 a, While she lyueth she may 
ehatt [cbganuiatl it at bys eere. 1577-87 HouNSHnD_CAw«. 

I, i2/a A. woman •• possessed with a babling spirit, that 
could have chatted any languaire saving the Insh. *583 
Stanyhurst Aentis 11 tArb.)46 To what purpose do I chat 
such ianglerye trimtiams ? 1659 fiEsuiiAHtinadv. in Fuller 
A^al 11840! 399 Bent to leant this language, for fear 
they should not chat it handsomely when they came to 
heaven, my^s Swift IV&s. 1841 II. 86 To chat their scandal 
over an infusion of sage. 

3 . intr. To talk in a light and informal manner ; 
to converse familiarly and pleasantly. 

1556 Robinson tr. More’s Utopia (Arb.) 22, I muste corn- 
men with my wife, chatte tvith my children, and talke tvyth 
my seniantes. 1573 G. Harvey Leiter-lk. C18B41 51 Matter 
for them and others to chat of. 1S90 Shaks. Com. Err. it. 
ii. 27. 1629 Milton Natanty 87 The shepherds on the lawn 
. . Sat simply chatting in a rustic row. 174® West Let. in 
Grays Poems (1775) 98 They can chat about trifles. 1814 
Ja»e kxsrm Lady SusaiSTtx^ (1879)255 After chatti^ 
on indifferent subjects. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 
245 Lord and Lady Burwortn, and the Squire, were chatting 
by the fira 

t 4 . irons. To speak &miliaily of, talk of, tell 
as gossip. Ohs. 

<1X593 H. Surra Wks. 1867 II. 406 She began to c^t the 
same amongst her gossips. _x5g6 W. Smith Chloris (1877) 

II When to my flocke my dai^ woes I chate. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. 11. L 224 Your pratling Hurse Into a rapture lets her 
Baby crie. While she chats him [Coriolanus], 
tCh.atj v.^ Ohs. Sc. Generally referred to 
Chate sh.^ and explained as ‘ Hang ’ : but this is 
quite uncertain. 

1513 Douglas ^neis vni. Prol. 126 Quod I, Chvirle,_ ra 
chat the and chyd with, ane vther. <11550 Christis Kirke 
Cr. ir, He chereist hir, scho bad gae chat him. 

Cliate] cliatte] cliat. Thieved Cant. ? Obs. 
[Origin uncertain : see quot. 1610.] pi. Gallows, 
1567 Harkan Caveat (i86g) 84 CAaites, the gallowes. I 5 id. 
86 Tryning on the cnates [rallowes], 1610 Rowlands 
Mart. Markall, Chates, the Gallowes; h^ehe mistakes. . 
isstchaia it should^be which word is vsed generally 

forthings. .ifyouwillmakea word forthe Gallows, you must 
put thereto the word treytting . . and so irtyning eheate is 
..hang^g things or the Gallows and not chates. 1673 R. 
Head Castt. Acad. 36 Chats, the Gallow^ c 1690 in B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew. 1725 in Mew Cant. Diet. 

II Cltfikteau ( Jato ). /*/. oh&teaux. [Fr. ck&teau 
OF. ckastel L. castelluvi Castle.] A castle ; 
a large mansion or country house (cf. Castlb sb. 3) ; 
used only in reference to France and other parts of 
the Continent. (Formerly in more general use.) 

1789 H. Walfole Remin, iv. 37 At a distance . . was a 
chateau of a considerable German nobleman, xygs Cowter 
To (fr, HayUy, Dear architect of fine chateaux in air. x8o6 
Gasetteer Scott. 122 The mansion-house of Dalziel, attached 
to the old tower or chateau of the manor. 1847 Emerson 
Re/r. Men, Moutaigie Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 341 From a love of 
Montaigne, he had made a pilgrimage to his chateau. 
1878 Morley Diderot 1 . 109 He was transferred from the 
dungeon to the chiteau. 

Ohatel, -ell, obs. ff. Chattel. 

II Cliatelaill ( fatrigh, Ja-telein). Also 6 clia- 
telyne, y -aime. [a, mod.F. chdtelain OF. ckas- 
telainl\ = Chastelaiit, Castellan, {Obs. as an 
Eng. title.] 

1513 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixv. 87 Therle of Mountfort 
entrra into the castell . .and receyued tiie feaultie of all the 
men of that Cbatelayne, a 1533 — Humi cxxxiii. 493 Then 
the chatelyne of y* toune came to huon. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Power Pari. n. 17 The fonre Chatelaines, .of the Castles of 
Northampton, Kenelworth, Nottingham, and Scarborough. 
x8aa Byron Werner 1, i. 340 The Chatelains must keep 
Their Castie walls. 

II Chatelaine (fa’tekin). [a. F. ch&telaine, fern, 
of cMteIam.'\ 

1 . A female castellan ; the mistress of a castle 
or country house. 

1855 M. Arnold^ Tristram ij- Is., The youngest fairest 
chatdaine That this realm of France can boast. 1861 Lady 
Chatterton in Mem. A dm. Gamlier I. iv, 52 A good 
chdteiaine and true, of an English country house. 

2 . An ornamental appendage worn by ladies at 
their waist, supposed to represent the buuch of 
keys, etc. of a mediaeval chStelaine ; it consists of 
a number of short chains attached to the girdle 
or belt, etc., bearing articles of household use 
and ornament, as keys, corkscrew, scissors, pea- 
knife, pin-cushion, thimble-case, watch, etc., ac- 
cording to taste. (Sometimes applied to a bunch 
of ornaments worn at a watch-chain.) 

sZty^Artfml. Catal.Gt. Exhih, 45/1 The modern chate- 
laine is but a reproduction of an article of decorative orna- 
ment, worn by ladies, .more than a century and a half ago. 
The watch, lie sasson, etui, pincushion, &c. were then 
ostentatiously appended to the dress of ladies. 1859 L. 
Oliphant Elgm’s pUssion II. 191 [They] tie bundles of 
chums or chateMnes to their watch-chains. 187a Baker 
Nile Tribrct. vi. 85 The women wear a large bunch of charms 
as a sort of chfitelaine. 1883 Cassell’s Earn, Mag. Oct. 
6^/1 Chatelaine hags are much worn again. 

^ Chatelainry ( Janelffnri). [f. Chatblain + -et ; 
in OF. chasteUenerie!\ The district under a chaie- 
lain\ Chatellany. 

^ 18^ Sir F. F^ravb ^Eng. III. 495 The adjoin- 
mg towns and chatellaineries. 


*1* Cliai'telet, Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 chastelet. 
[a. OF. chastelet, mod.F. cMtekt, dim. of chastel, 
cMteau Castle: see Castlet, Castellet.] K 
little castle ; the name of an ancient prison in Paris. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 501 The kynge was kept in the castell of 
Lourre, and the other .ii. in the chastelet. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. clvi. 189 Caryed to Parys, and put in prison, in 
the castell of Loure, and after into the chatelette. i8oi 
Strutt Sforts ^ Past, iii iv. 187 The little chatelet at the 
entrance into Paris. 

CllBitellsuiy (Ja'telani). Also in 7 oliastel- 
lenie. [ad. mod.F. cMtellmie, OF. chastellenie, 
assimilated to Castellant, q.v.] = Castellany. 

1668 Land. Gas. No. 250/2 Witii all the extent of their 
Bailiwicks, Chastelenies, Territories. sjssIiid.'No. 4907/1 
The Chattelanies of Lisle and the Toumesis. 1715 F>id. 
No. 5354/2 The Chattellany of Tournay. *881 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. aSThe restitution of Doum, Lille and other chatellanies. 

Chater(e, -ing, obs. ff. Chatter etc. 
Ohateraefc, dbs. form of Cataeaot. 
t Clia'terestre* Obs. [fem. of chaterere, 
Chatterer : see- -steb.] A female chatterer. 

<11250 Owl ^ Night, 655 Site nu stille, chaterestre I Nere 
thu never i-hunde vastre. 

+ Chatens, -eux. Obs. Also -tews. [a. OF. 
chateux, pi. of chatel Chattel.] = Chattels. 

[1292 Britton 1. v. § 3 Si soynt ses chateus taxez, transl. 
let his chattels be appraised.] 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 113 
Richesse.,of chatews, and of londes al so. Ibid, 471 That 
holi churche nesoldenouit the chateus there lette. Ihid.^ba 
Saue euerich lif & lime, & chateus al so. 1389 Eng. Gilds 
(1870) S3 To certefyen jou of godes & chateux. 

Cliatliaxaite (tJjB'tamait). Min. [Named from 
Chatham, Connecticut, where foimd.] A variety 
of smaltite containing much nickel. 

1844 Amer, yml. Sc, XLVII. 351. 

Chatham, obs. form of Chawdbon ; hence 
Cha'themwiaa aifa., like a chawdron. 

i66x K. W. Cot^. Charac. (x86o) 74 His rinckled jaws, like 
ad old cows neck hang chathernwise, lank and loose. 

t Chaliag, vhl. sb. rare^. Apparently a nonce- 
word, formed on the hunting term Reohating. 

c 1525 Skelton Rej^lyc. 217 To hunt them into hell, With 
blowyng out your homes . . With chatyng and rechatyng. 
And your busy pratyng. 

Chatir, obs. form of Chatter. 
tCha'tmate. Obs. rare. [f. Chatj3.i + Matb.] 
A gossip. 

*S 99 Nashe Lent. Siuffe (1871) 68 The toothless trot her 
nurse, who was her only chatmate and chambermaid. 
tCha'ton, chatton. Obs, [a. F. chaton 
kitten, catkin, dim. of chat cat.] A catkin. 

1578 Lytb Dodoens vt Ivi. 730 [The walnut tree] bringeth 
foorthlong tentes or yellowe ragged things . . hanging vpon 
the tree, like smal Cattes tayles . . longer then the Chattons 
ofWhythie . .After these tentes or Catkens, the leaues showe. 

Chator. Aphetic form of achatour, = Cater. 

^ 1619 Dalton Country Justice cvii. (1630) 279 If any sub- 
jects Chator or other officer. 

t Chatoyant (Jatwayah, Jatorant), a. (and sbi) 
Obs. [F. chatoyant in same sense, pres. pple. of 
chatoyer (on L, type eatka-re) : cf. Jlamboyant, 
Littre gives chatoyer va. dial, of Berry, as ‘ to stroke 
or caress as a cat, to pet ’.] 

A. adj. Having a changeable, undulating, or 
floating lustre, like that of a cat’s eye in the dark. 

1816 Cleaveland Min. 257 This mineral has a crystalline 
structure . . It is slightiy chatoyant. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
38 The 'Moon-stone' a variety of pearly adulaiia presen ting 
chatoyant rays when simply polished, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Elsie fr , (1887) 79 The. .chatoyant, .sea of. .silks and satins. 

B. jAI. Chatoyant quality or lustre. [So in Ft.] 

lyyiPhil, Trans, H&XXVIH. 414 The chatoyant or play 
of light, on these dark crystals, is very remarkable. 

I 2. A chatoyant stone, as the Cat’s eye, the sur- 
I face and interior of which, when cut and polished, 
exhibit a floating lustre. 

II Ghatoyement. rare. [F. ; see prec.] 
Changing or undulating lustre ; play of colour. 

x8i6 Cleaveland Min, 41 Changeable colors, or chatoye- 
ment, or play of colors ; irised colors. .For the former, which 
is the most beautiful, we have mentioned the ij^rench term 
chatoyemeHt, because it is expressive, and because tiiere is 
no word in English. Ibid. A mineral is said to exhibit 
changeable colors, or a chatoyement, when different collec- 
tions of colors alternately appear and disappear, 

Chatre, obs. form of Chatter v. 


II Cnatta (tjoe'ta, tja-ta). Anglo-Ind. _ [Hind; 
chhdtd, Skr. chhafra.'] 

1 . An umbrella (in India). 

1796 Amt. Rev. (1803) I. 212/2 Two bearers, who . . carrs 
a chatta, 183a G. C. Mundy Pen f Pencil Sk. II. 15B, J 
therefore ordered my chair, my Chaltah, and my telescope 
1836 Marryat Qlla Podr. xxvi, Gold cnatta chiefs , . per 
nmted to have a gold umbrella carried over their heads, 

2 . The Umbrella-tree {J\Iagnolia tripetalcC\, i 
native of India. 

1834 Gaunter OrietitAwi, v. 58 The chatta-tree is hen 
so plentiful, that we made use of it as a standing umbrella. 

Chattalble (Ijastab’l), a. [f. Chat z/. + -able.' 
Ready to chat or to be chatted with. 

E. Yates Forlorn Hole iL 16 He finds old friend: 
chattable and kindly. 1885 B. L, Farjeon Sacred Nugge 
^ ® ^ chattable mate, 

Cnatta'tion. nonce-xod, [f. Chat v. + -ation.' 
Chatting, chat. 


1799 in Mad. D’Arblay’sZJ/ajy VI. 219 An excellent dinner 
it was, and our chattation no disagreeable sauce. 

Cha’ttative, a, nonce-wd. [f. Chat ». + -ative 
(cf. talhaiwe).'] Chatty, talkative. 

1^3 St. Pauls Mag. i. 643 They gi-ew civil and cliattative. 

Chatte, obs. form of Chat. 

Chattee (tjeetr). tionce-wd. [f. Chat », -h - eb.] 
The person to whom one chats. 

1886 Spectator 2 Jan. ri/2 Chat requires conditions not 
always obtainable, more especially a pleasant chaltee. 

Chattel (tjsc't’l). Forms ; 3 chatel, chetel, 

6 chatel, -ell, 6-7 chattell, 6- chattel, [a. OF. 
chatel, clutel (ONF. catel, Pr. captal, capdal) 
late L. captdle, L. capitals principal, properly, 
goods, etc. : see Cattle. Chatel, pi. chateux, was 
the form adopted in legal Anglo-Frendi ; it ap- 
pears in vernacular use in the 13th c., and the 
pi. chateux is occasional as a technical term in 
ME.; but the actual form adopted in Eng. was 
the Norman catel, later cattell, cattle. In the 
1 6th c. (as shown under Cattle) this was gra- 
dually restricted to ' live stodc and at the same 
time chatel, chattel, began to pass from law French 
into general use for the wider sense ‘ article of 
property’,] 

I. Collective senses, Obs. 

•fl. Property; goods; money ;=Cattbl i, Obs, 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 224 To dealen his feder chetel to neodfule. 
<1x240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn, 271 Aihwer wi 3 chatel mon 
mai luue cheape. 1440 Poston Lett. 27 I, 41 All maner of 
chattell to the seide John Lyston appeiteynyng, arn acru- 
wyd on to the Kyng. 

+ 2 . Capital, principal. Obs. 

1506 Ord. Crysien Men (W. de W.) iv. xxi. 227 The chatell 
that is the somme pyuen . . and the gayne . . In puttynge 
the gayne & chatel in certayne, 

■f 3. Live stock ; = Cattle. Obs. rare. 

[Apparently an attempt to extend the ch- form to all senses 
of the earlier catel, cattell.'] 

■S&21J Drayton Agincoiirt 85 Nor neuer leaue till they their 
Chattell cleare. 1696 De la Pryme Diary 78 Chattel eats 
turneps in this country better than they’ll do hay, 

II. As an individual sb. plural, 

4 . A movable possession ; any possession or 
piece of property other than real estate or a free- 
hold. (Generally in plural. Cf. Chateus.) 

*§49 WilVaxBoorddsIntrod. Knoeul. (1870) Intrbd. 73 Also 
I gme and bequeth all my chattelles and houses lying abowte 
Wynchester vnto Richard Mathew. 1592 West Symbol, 
1. 1. § 23 All goods, chattels immouable, bondmen, and other 
things not being by Law prohibited may be sold, a 1626 
Fletcher Nice Falouriv. 1, A rich uncle died, and left me 
chattels. 1642 Prynne Sov, Antid. iii. 14 So if Subsidies be 
granted, and the King dye before they are levyed, his Exe- 
cutors shall not enjoy them, though a chattle ; but his Suc- 
cessor. 1826 Scott Woodst, ii, Duiver up to me the chattels 
of the Man Charles Stewart. 1837 Syd. Smith Let. Wks. 
1859 IL 263/2 It is an absolute chattel, which, like any other 
chattel, is part of the Archbishop's assets . . and within the 
memory of man such options have been publicly sold by 
auction. 1845 Polson in Encycl, Metro/. 834/1 A sale of 
goods generally, as distinguished from the sale of a specific 
chattelT 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ FI. II. 24a Frank’s sketch-book, 
and some other precious chattels. 

lb. In Law distinguished as chattel personal, 
and chattel real ; see the quots. 

1552 Huloet Chatelles personalles. .Chatels reall. 1616 
Bullokar, Chattels reall are leases or wards. Chattels 
personall are al[ moueable goods, as money, plate, cattell. 
1628 Coke OnLitt. 190 Of chattels personals. 1651 W. G. 
tr. Cffivel’s Inst. 26 Afl moveable (roods (which by us are 
tearmed peisonall Chattells) which the Wife brings . . do 
presently passe into the husbands Patrimony. 1767IBLACK- 
STONE Comm, II. 3S6 Chattels real . . are such as concern . . 
the realty ; as terms for years of land, wardships in chivalry 
. .next presentation to a church. 1876 Digby Real Pro/. 
V. § I. 208 Thus leasehold interests came to be classed with 
personal property. Since however they are rights over 
things immoveable, they received the mongrel name of 
' chattels real'. 

c. Goods and chattels : a comprehensive phrase 
for all kinds of personal property. (Cf. Cattle 3 ). 

157®-® Lambarde Peranib. Kent (1826) 505 The custodie, 
not of the landes onely. .but of the goods and chattels also. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 23a, I will be master of what 
IS mine owne, Shee is my goods, my chattels, she is my house. 
1660 Trial Regie, 35 If you finde that he is guilty, you shall 
enquire,^ what Goods, and Chattels he had. 1663 Butler 
Hvd. 1. iii. 314 For he in all his amorous battles. No 'dvan- 
tage finds like goods and chattels. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 

I. viii. 174 All his goods and chattels were confiscated. 1788 

J. Powell Devises (1827) II, 99 All the residue of his goods 
and chattels, personal estate and effects whatsoever. 1848 
Lytton Harold iii. ii, Part of his goods and chattels. 

d. tranrf. and. fig. 

* 7 ®® CowpER Gratiiu^ 50 Compassed about with the 
goods And chattels ofleisure^ and ease. 1824 Syd. Smith 
Wks. iiS9 II. *94/1 Originality and vigour of mind, which 
are the best chattels and possessions of the world. 

e. Used (chiefly rhetorically, by emancipation 
writers and others) of slaves or bondmen. 

1649 Milton Tenure K'mgs 11 To make the subject no 
better then the Kings slave, his chattell, or his possession 
that may be bought and sold. 1753 Richardson Grattdison 
(ed._ 7) V . 263 Does he not by this step make me his Chatties, 
a piece o&furniture only, to be removed . . at his pleasure. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. 11,93 183a Austin Juris^. (1879) 
I- XV. 400 Much eloquent indignation has.. been vented 
superficiously on the application of the term chattel to the 
slaves in the English colonies : seeing that the term chattel 
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. .[imports] that the rights of the master over his slave, .de^ 
volve on his intestacy to a certain class of his representatives. 
1850 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xi. 10 To see what this 
intelligent chattel had been about. 1865 Livingstone Zam~ 
hesi xix. 391 The chief traflic was in human chattels. 

5. Comb., eliattel-interest, an interest in lease- 
hold property. 

1767 Blackstone Conmi. II. 173 That by this means a 
remainder may he limited of a chattel interest, after a par- 
ticular estate for life created in the same. 17M J. Powell 
Devises (1827)11, 35 Wheje the portion of real estate left 
undisposed of is a chattel interest, it devolves upon the heir 
as personal estate. 1876 Dionv Real Prop. v. § i. 206 A 
leuehold, or, as it is often called, a chattel interest in land. 
Ihid. § 2. 216 There can be no estate tail in a chattel interest, 
such as a term of years. 

ChattelhoocL (tJseT’lhnd). The condition or 
position of a chattel. 

1871 Echo 13 Aug., The last great counti-y in which human 
chattelhood exists as an institution. 

Chattelism (tjse-teliz’m). [See -ism.] The 
system of holding human beings as chattels. 

1865 W. Phillips in (Boston U.S.) 18 Feb. 

To grind the negro without restoring chattelism. 1879 
Tourcee Fools Err, xl. 293 The.. spirit of the nominally 
defunct system of Chattelism was still alive. 

Chattelization (IJteitelsizJi’Jsn). [f. next.] 
The action of chattelizing, or converting (human 
beings or real property) into a chattel. 

1888 Guardian 29 Feb. 309/2 What is oddly enough de- 
scribed as the ‘ chattelisation ' of the land, .the custom .sanc- 
tioned by modern society of treating land as an object which 
like other objects can be bought or sold, let and hired. 

Clia'ttelize, o- [f- Chattel -h -ize.] To treat 
as a chattel. Hence Cha'ttelized^//. a. 

1878 N, Amer. Rev. 231 Chattelized humanity. 

Cna'ttelship. [see -ship.] = Chattelhood. 

1837 SaU Rev. 111 . 447/1 The woman is the chattel, and 
must put up with the consequences of chattelship. 

Chatter (t/se-taj), ». Forms ; 3 cheater, 3 -}' 
ohater(e, 4-6 chatre, 5 chyter, chatir, chatere, 
shatur, 6 ohytter, chattre, 5 - chatter. [An 
onomatopoeic word of frequentative form ; cf. Du. 
koeteren to jabber, kwetteren to chatter, and Eng. 
twitter, jabber, etc. See also Chitteb.] 

1. Of birds : To utter a rapid succession or series 
of short vocal sounds; now applied to sounds 
approaching those of the human voice, e.g, of 
starlings, magpies, etc., but originally used more 
widely, so as to include what is now called the 
' twitler ’ of sparrows, swallows, etc. 

(Human * chattering ' was originally transferred from the 
chattering of bird.s : but the 'chattering’ of amagpie, etc., is 
now commonly taken as a simile from that of a human 
being.) 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 132 Sparuwe is a cheaterinde brid : 
cheatered euer ant chirmeS . . so ouh ancre . . chirmen & 
cheateren euer hire bonen. 1398 Tbcvisa Earth. DeP, R, 
V. xxiii. (1493) 13T Small byrdes crye and chatter more than 
grete. c 1430 Lyog. Min. Poems (1840) (Matz) The stare 

wyl chatre. c 1335 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 The 
Wrdes chermes and chattereth. 1607 Tofsell Serpents 610 
The old ones [swallowsjwillilyawaychatterinm andchiiping 
in mournful sort. i6ix Bible Isa, xxxviii. 14 Like a crane or 
a swallow, so did 1 chatter ; 1 did moume as a doue. 1^9 
Dampier f’hy. II. II. ii. 66 Sometimes called Chattering 
Crows because they chatter like a Magpy. c 1810 Wordsw. 
Resolution <$• Ind, 6 The jay makes answer as the magpie 
chatters, 1839 Jepiison Brittany x, i6g. 
b. trans. 

1:1400 Test. Leme Prol., How should then a French man 
borne, such termes conne iumpere in his matter, but as the 
Jay chatereth English. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. 
Farm 234 An infinite number of pretie small Birds, which 
continually, .doe chatter and chant their proper andnaturall 
branch-songs. 

2. Of human beings: To talk rapidly, inces- 
santly, and with more sound than sense. Esp. 
said of children ; but often applied vituperatively 
to speech which one does not like. Also said of 
apes and other animals whose voice suggests 
human chattering. 

a. intr. 

a 1230 Owl 4 Night. 322 Thu chaterest so doth on Irish 

f reost. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xrv. 226 If he chyde or chatre 
lym chieueth be worse. 1:1440 Prornp, Parv. 70 Chateryn, 
garrio. c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 180 pou chaterist like a 
churle Jjat can chyde. c 1430 Why catli he nun 231 in E, 
E, P. (1862) 144 Whoso chateryt lyke a py. .schalle be put 
owte of company.^ 1349 Olde Erasm. Par. i Tim, v. 13 
Shamefully chattring of mariage. .of the naughtynes. .done 
in other mens householdes, 16x0 Shaks, Temp. ii. ii. 9 
Like Apes, that moe and chatter at me. And after bite me. 
X833 Ejngsley Hypatia ii. ix The female slaves, .worked, 
and chattered, and quarrelled.' X833 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
IV. 174 Chattering about what he had done for the good 
cause. 

b. trans. 

0x223 [see i]. 1847 Disraeli Tancred in. yi. He looked 
in at some of his creditors to chatter charming delusions. 
1830 Tennyson In Mew. Ixix, They diatter’d trifles at the 
door. x8^ W. C. Smith Kildrostan 70 Even the girls 
Chatter half-atheism, 

3. Of the teeth : To make a noise by rapidly 
repeated collision ; to shiver, shake, 
a. intr. (Rarely said of the person.) 
c X420 Anturs of Arth, xi,The schafit and the shol, shaturt 
to the shin, c 2430 Henryson TVff. Ores,, His tethe chat- 
trit and shiveret with the chin, 2337 *** W* Turner 
Select Rec, Oxford 142 , 1 stode . . in a cold fifrosty mornyng, 


tyll that my teeth chattred in my heed. 1603 Shaks. Lear 
IV. vi. 103 When the raine came to wet me, and the winde 
to make me chatter. X663-9 Boyle Occas. Refl. ii. ii. My 
Teeth chatter, and my whole Body does shake strongly 
enough to make the Bed it self do so. 1798 Southey Eng. 
Eclog. iv. The evening xvind already Makes one’s teeth 
chatter. X863 Mrs Oliphant Salem Ch. xvi. 289 Her very 
teeth chattered with anxiety and cold. 

b. causally. To make (the teeth) chatter. 

1603 Hahsnet Pop. Impost, ixg The poore Devil chattered 
his teeth so sore. x866 Sala Barbary vii. 131 Cower- 
ing in corners.. gibbering and chattering their teeth like 
disconsolate pagods. 

4 . Applied to similar soimds: esp. to clatter, 
rattle from vibration- 

2833 Pharmaccnt. frnL XIII. 123 It burned with the. . 
flame.. of cannelcoal, and ‘chattered’ in burning. 1879 
Holtzapfel Turning IV. 342 The vibration causes the 
work and the tool to ‘ chatter’ upon each other. x88o Daily 
News 30 Apr. 2 [He] first heard one of the bars ‘ chatter ’ 
when a tram was pa.ssing over the bridge. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch 4 Clockm. 138 If the cutting edge is above the centre 
of the body pressure . . causes it to ' chatter > 

Chatter (tjae-tax), Forms: 3 chatere, 
6- chatter, [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The chattering of certain birds ; also of apes, 
etc. : see the vb. 

a X230 Owl 4 - Night. 284 Mid chavling and mid chatere. 
X784-99 CowPER Pairing-time 13 And with much twitter, 
and much chatter, Began to agitate the matter. X797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 123 Its note of anger is very 
loud and harsh, between a chatter and shriek. 

2. Incessant talk of a trivial kind ; prate, tattle. 
X83X Longf. Gold. Leg. vi. Sch. Salerno, Your words are 

but idle and empty chatter. X836 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Religion Wks. (Bohn) II. 100 The chatter of French politics 
. - had quite put most of the old legends out of mind. 

3 . Comb.,t&chaiter-house\ chatter-bag, -basket, 
dial, variants of Chattebbox, q.v. ; t chatter- 
chitter, small talk, gossip (cf. chitter-chatter) ; 
chatter-pie, familiar name for the Magpie ; also 
fig.= chatterbox ; chatter-w-ater {humorous), tea. 

x888 Elwortiiy W. Somerset Gloss,, *Chatter-hag. X873 
Lane. Gloss., *Chatier-haskei, an incessant talker; gen. 
applied to a child. loxx Wentsvorth Papers 207 You bid 
me send you all the ^Chatter-Chitter I heard. x6xx Speed 
Hist. Gi. Brit. vi. xxvi. (1632) 120 A '"Chatter-house for 
women to meet and determine of their Attires. x7ax-i8oo 
Bailey, *Chaiter-pie, a kind of bird. x88S [Common in 
dial. Glossaries]. X863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial, s.v., 
What a time you sit over your *chatter-watter. 

t Cliatter (tjseTsj), sb.'^ Ohs. [f. Chat h- 
-eb 1.] One who chats ; a gossip. 

XS56 Hoby Courtier (is6x) Yy iv, Not to be a babbler, 
brauler or chatter, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confni, Rhenu 
N. T. (1618) Pref. s He sharply reproueth such, .as chatters 
and vnprofitable. 

Cliatteration (tfsetar^i jan). [See -ation.] 
humorous. Systematic or pretentions chattering. 

X862 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life XL vi. 3x8 Carlyle taxes 
one’s patience by wilful chatteration -with the pen. 1879 
Tinslefs^ Mag. XXIV. 323 The noisy din, and general 
chatteration. 

Clia'ttevbOZ, [Ferh. in origin akin to clap- 
dishC\ Contemptuous or playful name for a habit- 
ual chatterer. 

x8x4-x8 in Todd. X840 Dickens Old C, Shop (C. D. ed.) 
93 A set of idle chatterboxes. _ 1876 Hardy Hand of 
Eihelh. I. 41 One of those hostile days . . when chatter- 
box ladies remain miserably in their homes. X878 E. 
Jenkins Haverholme 52 A mere political chatterbox. 

Chatterer (tjse'taraa). [f. Chattee o, + -be1.] 

1 . One who chatters; an idle and petty talker, 
prater, babbler, tattler, prattler. 

X540 Hyrde tr. Vive^ Instr, Chr. Worn. r. xvi. (R.) They 
ment they were bablers and chatterers. X693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 193 A babbler, prater, chatterer or jangler ; 
a man more full of words thiui wit. 17W Mathias Purs. 
Lit, (1708) 77 Mere London Divines . . chatterers in book- 
sellers shops. xS8x Goldw. Smith Lect. 4- Ess, i6x A voluble 
and empty chatterer. 1884 J. Parker Larger Ministry 51 
A chatterer of other-world phrases. 

2. The name of birds of the family Ampelidss ; 
esp. the Bohemian Chatterer or Waxwing {Ampe- 
lisgamtla) ; in N. Amer. the Cedar-bird or Chat- 
terer of Carolina {A, caroHnensis or cedrorum). 

X730 Mortimer ill PA*?. Trans. XXXVI. 431 Garrulus 
CaroHnensis, the Chatterer. 1768 Pennant Brit. Zool. II. 
S08 The chatterer visits this kingdom^ at very uncertain 
times. xSlh% Spring Lapl. 279 There is no northern bird 
whose breeding habits have been shrouded in such mystery 
as the waxwing chatterer. X863 Bates Nat. Antaeon iv. 71, 
I saw here for the first time the Sky-blue Chatterer {Am- 
pelts Cotiftga). .it is a dull, quiet bird. 

Chattering (tjse'tarig), vbl. sb. [f. Chattee v. 
-t- -ingI.] TTie action expressed by the verb 
Chattee (in its various senses). 

0x230 OwlSr Night. 560 Bute thu canst of chateringe. 
1377 Langl. P. i’l. B. il 84 Chateryng-oute-of-resoun. X309 
Barclay Ship of Fooles (XS70) 38 The Pye Betrayes her 
birdes by her chattering and crye. 1332 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech, (1884) 34 Murning & chatering of teith, X3S9 Papfe 
w. Hatchet (1844) 39 Neuer trouble the church with 
chattering. X703 Maondrele ^oum,, ferus. (1732) 27 Ir- 
reverent chattering of certain Prayers. 1809 Med. Jrnl. 
XXI. 212 Several ngors, and regular chattering of the teeth. 
x88o Daily News 20 .^r. 2 He had no knowledge of iron- 
work ; but he knew sufficient to lighten the ‘ chattering ’. 
b. attrib. 

CX678 Roxh. Bad, (1882) IV. 358 He cut her Chattering- 
string. And he [quickly] set her Tongue on the run. 


Chattering (tjas'tarii]), ppl. a. [f. Chatter v. 
+ -IHG ^.] That chatters (in various senses of the 
verb). Hence Cha'ttexiugfly adv. 

0 X22S Ancr. R. 152 Sparuwe is a cheaterinde brid. X309 
Barci.av Ship ofFooles{i^7o) 39 Take example Iw the chat- 
tering pye. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr, iv. ii. 58 'To tame a 
shrew, and charme her chattering tongue. X781 Cowper 
CoHvers. 437 Leader of a chattering train. X864 Lowlll 
Fireside Trav, 223 To intrude chatteringly upon the mid- 
night privacy of Apollo. 

t Cha'tterist. Obs. rare~\ [See - 1 ST.] A 
professed or systematic chatterer. 

0 X704 T. Brown Wks (1760) II. 204 (D.) You are the only 
modern chatterist that I hear has succeeded me. 
Cha'ttermeut. rare. Chattering. 

In Mad. D’Arblav’s Diary (F. Hall). 

Chatterton’s compound. A composition 
used for insulating submarine telegraph cables. 

1887 Jrnl. Soc, Telegr.Engmeers'ZNL 459 This compound 
(which is perhaps somewhat erroneously known as ' Chatter- 
ton's compound’) is usually composed of. .gutta percha 3 
[parts] resin i [pari] and Stockholm tar x [part]. 

t Cha’ttery, sb. Obs. [f. Chattee »., after 
battery!\ Chatting, chat, chatter. 

1789 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Corr- V. 17 There was 
no lack ofehattery and chatterers. 1813 Ihid, VII, 13 She 
certainly would not leave town without seeking another 
chattery with her old friend. 

Cliattery (tjse-tari), a. [f. Chattee -t -y i.] 

1. Characterized by chattering, rare, 

x^ Pall Mall G. 6 July ii As chatleiy in the teeth as if 
their under jaws were loose. 

2. dial. ‘ Stony or pebbly. Craven’ (Halliwell). 
Cha'ttiuess. [f. Chatty a} + -ness.] The 

quality of being chatty. 

X876 Green Short Hist. i. v. (1882) 47^ Tradition told, .of 
his chattiness over the adventures of his life. x883 Book- 
seller 3 Sept. 883/2 This learning, chattiness, and usefulness 
was eventually to be turned to good account. 

Chat ting (tjse’tig), vbl. sb. [f. Chat 0.1 -h 
-inqI.] The action of the verb Chat (in various 
senses) ; esp. Easy familiar talking. 

XS09 Barclay Ship of Fooles (1570] 39 For all their chatting 
and plentie of language. X342 M-ats-i. Erasm, Apoph. 289 b, 
He could not..awaye with the chattyng and contynual 
bableyng of Cicero. x6x3 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. Ii 6 as) 
48 The Augures did divine from hearing the chatting or the 
crowing of the birds. 0 X677 Barrow Serin. (1810) I, 276 
The impertinent chattings, which are so rife in the world, 
1B84 Cnr. World 9 Oct. 762/5 An hour spent in chalting. 

Chatting (tJjElig), ppl. a. [f. Chat + 
-ING i*.] That chats (in vaiious senses of the verb). 
Hence Cha’ttingly adv. 

1389 Fleming Virg. Georg, i. 13 The chatting swallow. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, Conscience i, Listning to thy 
chatting fears. XB23 Galt Entail II. xvii, 156 The two 
redressers of wrongs chattingly proceeded towards Grippy. 
x872 Daily News 5 Oct. 3 Some members have spoken chat- 
tii^ly and inquisitively about it. 

Chattle, obs. form of Chatted. 

Chatton, var. of Chatoh, Obs., catkin, 

II Chatty (tja-ti), sb. Anglo-Ind. [Hindi chati 
earthen vessel or pitcher.] An East Indian pot for 
water; spec, a poious earthen water-pot or jar. 

xyBx in Lives of Lindsays III. 285 (V.) We drank his 
[majesty’s] health in a chatty of sherbet. 18x6 ‘ Quiz ' 
Grand Master iv. go note. The chatties are vessels made of 
eartbj of little or no value. 1839 Marrvat Phant. Ship 
xxxiii, Pedro came in with a chatty of water. X863 Living- 
stons Zambesi vii. 169 Earthen pots, like Indian chatties. 
XB87 Pall Mall G, ai Oct. 11/2 Playing with wooden spoons 
on brass chatties. 

Chatty (tj’se’ti), a.l [f. Chat sb.'^ -t -y.] Given 
to chat or light easy talk. 

0x762 LadyM. W Montague I.3S(T.)Aschattyas 
your parrot. 179S W. Seward Anecd. n. 260 (Jod.) He 
was very chatty in conversation. i88a Pebody Eng. 
JoumaUsm xix. 143 A chatty and readable column. 

Oha'tty, a.2 [f. Chat sb .7 + -r.J (See quot.) 
x8i2 j. H. Vaux Flash Did., Chatty, lousy, 

Ohatsrue, obs. form of Caitiee. 

Chau, chaw, var. of Cha, Obs,, tea. 
Chaubuck, var, of Chawbtjck, (oriental) whip, 
Chauceore, -eur, obs. form of Chadssdeb. 
t Chaiicepe> Obs.^ rare~^. [a. OF. chaucepii, 
mod.F. chattsse-piedl\ A shoeing-horn. 

2499 Prornp. Parv, (P^son) Chaucepe or schoynge horne 
[e 1440 chaunc^e], parcopollex. 

ChauceriaiL (tJgsioTian), a. (and jA) [f.^ the 
name of the poet Chaucer + -ian. Cf. Spenseriau.) 

A. ac^'. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Chaucer or his writings. 

x66o M. Parker Hist. Arthur sig. C, In an old Chau- 
cerian manuscript. X838 ’EwKesou Addr, Lit.^ Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 211 Homeric . . or Chaucerian pictures. 1830 
Whipple Ess. 4- Rev. II. 364 His imagination has a Chau- 
cerian certainty in representing a natural object in its exact 
form. 

B. sb. A student or admirer of Chaucer. 

x868 Furnivall Temp. Pr^> Canierh. Tales 89 A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Skeat from all Chaucerians is hereby recorded. 
xMg N. 4- Q. 17 Nov. 398/2 William Thynne, known to us 
as a Chaucerian. 

Chaucerism (tjg'soriz’m). [f. as prec. + -IBM.] 
An expression used by, or imitated from, Chaucer. 

*593 Nashe .y/Wjg* Wks, 1883-4 II, 173 Newes, 
which if your worship (according to your wonted Chaucer- 
isme) shall accept in good part. 166a Fuller Worthies 
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(i8ii) II, So {D.I The many Chaucerisms used (for I will 
not say aflected by him {Spenser]) are thought by the 
ignorant to be blemishes. iSji Trench^ Study of li 'ords 
V, 1S4 The employment of such * Chaucerisma’, 
Cimuces, obs, form of Chal’HSes. 

't' Chaud, «. and sb. Obs. [a. F. c/iaud :~L. 
caUd-Jis hot.] 

1 . aJj. Hot. rare. 

*38, Anieeristln Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 130 Metes.. well 
dht wib spicerie chauJ & pluse-chaud. 

2 . sb. Heat. rare-^. 

1659 G.m’de.'J Tears Ch. 374 (D.^ The over-hot _breath- 
ings of Ministers, like the chaud of Charcoale, stifle and 
sulfocate the vital spirits of true Religion. 

Ohauder, -eriij obs. ff. of Chaldeb, CavLEBON, 
Chaud-iaellef mella. Sc. Law. [n. OF. 
chatule mellee (in med.L. calida vielleid) ‘ heated 
affray or broil’; see M£l^e. (By Seldeu and 
others erroneously identified -with chance medley, 
from the partial coincidence of sense and form.)] 
A sudden broil or affray arising from the heat of 
passion ; hence, the wounding or killing of a man 
in such an affray, without premeditation. 

C1435 Wystoon Cron. vi. xix. 23 Gyve ony be suddnne 
chawdmelle Hapnyd swa slayne to be fie ony of the Thuy- 
nys kyae. 1537 Skene l^erb. Signif,, Chaud-Melle, in 
Latine Rixa‘, ane hoat suddaine tuilzie, or debaits, quhilk 
is opponed as contrair to fore-thou cht-fellonie. Ibid . , M dic- 
tum, Medletum, Chaud-mella is ane fault or trespasse, 
quhilk is committed be ane hoate suddainty, & not of sec 
purpose, or preecogitata. malitia. x 6 jz Selden Notes on 
Hengknm in ForCescue 123 Our Chaunce medley corrupted 
from ‘ Chaud melle xjsz Scots Mag. (1753) May 231/2 
The murder is not said to have been committed from .sudden 
passion, or cJiatid vtella, 1769 fiucKSTONB Comm. IV. 184 
Chance-medley, or (as some rather chuse to write it) chaud- 
medley ; the former of which, .signifies a casual affray, the 
latter an affray in the heat of blood or passion. x86o 
Cosmo Innes Scotl, Mid. Ages vi. igS. 
tchandpisse. Ohs. In 5 cliaudpys, 5 .Sk. 
chaudpeece. [a. F. ckaudepisse.'\ Strangury, or 
other urinary or venereal disease. 

Sinon. BarthoL (Anecd. Oxon.) xn Diabetica passio 
.. dicitur chaudepisse. ^1440 Promf.^aro. 71 Cawdpys 
or chaudpys [errotteousiy cawepys or chavepys] or stran- 
gury sekenesse. a 1605 Montgombriu Flyting 308 The 
snuff and the snoire, the chaud-peece, the chanker. 

IlChaudroZL (Jddrtm). [F. chaudron. a caul- 
dron, a ‘copper’.] A reddish colour, somewhat 
resembling copper. Also aitrib. 

1883 Cassells Fam. Mag. Oct. 698/2 The lining is chau- 
dron satin, X884 West. Daily Press xi Apr. 7/6 Shades 
of velvet, such as chaudron, myrtle-grey, or sapphire-blue. 
ChaudrorL, obs. form of CHAinEoir. 

Chiatie, obs. form of Chaff sbX 
Chattel, obs. form of Jowl. 

Ohatif(e, chatiff(e, obs. ff. Chafe. 
t Ohauffe, a. Obs. [f. Chafe v. : perhaps the 
vb.-stem used adjectively or attributively.] Chafed, 
chafing, filming, angry. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iii. (Arb.) 76 In chauffe sea 
plassnye we tumble. 

Chauffer (tjg'fai). [var. of CatFEU (formerly 
chanfer), perh. with some influence of mod.F. 
chauffoir, f. chauffer to heat, Chafe. Also found 
as Choffeb.] a metal basket containing fire, for- 
merly used in light-houses ; a small portable furnace 
usually of iron, fitted with air-holes and a grate. 

1833 Bhsekw. Mag. 359 Open coal fires, placed in open 
chauffers, were exhibited to the mariner. x86x Smiles 
Engineers II. 224 The lights consisted of coal fires in 
chauffers. X87X Carlyle in Mrs. C.‘s Lett. I, 179 In a 
room upstairs, where a chauffer was burning against damp, 
"b. Comb., as chauffer-pan. 

x8as J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 432 The workman 
. . Carnes the contents of the mortar to the first chauffer-pan, 
where it is heated. 


't' dxail'ffet. Obs. rare~'^, [a. F, chaufetU 
chafing-dish (Cotgr,), f. chauffer to warm.] 

A vessel containing charcoal for warming the feet, 
xm-84 Cook Vo^. (xygo) I. 316 Not one of them will stix 
without a chaudpied, or chauffet, which is carried by a 
servant, that it may be ready to place under her feet, when, 
ever she sits down : though few of these ebauffets have fire 
in them. 

Chauf^ain, variant of Ch am f ra tn-, 

Chaufar, -yx, obs. ff. Chafeb.2 
Chauiale, obs. form of Caviahb. 

Cha'iik(e, ch.aulk(e, obs. forms of Chalk. 
Chauld, ohaul(e, obs. forms of Chavel, Jowl. 
Chauldrou, obs, f, Chalhbon. 

ChaiUni, sb. Obs. or dial. Also Chaub. [a 
phonetic variant of Chawn jJ,] =»Chawn, 

x6ot Holland Pliny u. Ixxxvi, Chawmes [ed. 1634 
Britton Beauties of 
Gloss. (E. D. S.J CAaiw/n, a ch^m, a crack lu the 
ground. ^ x88a W. Worcesters/t. Weis. (E. D. S.) Chaum 
a crack in a floor or w^l. 1884 Uiton-on-Severfi Wds. 
(ii. U. b.) Chawm, a crevice, an earth-crack. 

•j" Cliaunx, V, Obs. [phonetic variant of Chawn 
^ cf. prec.] intr . T 0 chap, crack, gape in fissures. 
lAio FoLKtNGHAM AriofSvrvn i. x. 24 Chmjping grounds, 
ctanking, or chaimung with Cranies. [Elsewhere also 

CHOUf^ 

Chaumber, -lain, obs. ff, Chambbb, -lain, 
etc. 


[( Chaumoutel c Joindfitgl). [F. ; from name 
of a village in the department Seine-et-Oise.] A 
large variety of pear. 

17SS in J OHNSON s. V. Pear. i 85 a ANsrpi Chasmel Isl. iv. 
XXL 489 The most remarkable in both islands is the ebau- 
montel. Ibid. 489 Chaumontel pears of extraordinary size. 
Ohaump-, obs. spelling of Champ-. 

Ch.axm.(e, var. of Chawk, Obs. 

Ohatm-, obs. spelling of Chan-. 

Ohaunber, -bour, -byr, obs. ff. Chamber. 
Cbauuch, chaunfer, obs. ff. Change, 
Chamber. 

Oh.au*3loprockt. nonce-wd. [ad. Gr. 
irpuKTos ‘wide-breeched’ (L. & S.).] 

X87S Browning Aristopk, Apol. 14s Curse on what 
chaunoprockt first gained his ear. 

Ch.atuis(e, -sel, etc., obs.ff. Chance, Chancel. 
+ ChaU'USel. Obs. [a. OF. chansilh, var. of 
cheinsil-. seeCHAiSEL.] =Chaisel. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 946 He ches ]}ur3 he chaunsel, to 
cheryche hut hende. 

CnatLS, var, of Chouse. 

Cbausse (Jose), a. Her. [F.; pa, pple. of chaus- 
ser to shoe, lit. ‘shod’.] (See quot.) 

X730-6 Bailey (folio) Chausse linlleraldty) signifies shod, 
and in Blazon denotes a Section in Base. 

II Gh.auss4e ijose). [F. L. type calcedta ; 
see Caosby,] A causeway ; a paved way ; a high 
road or highway (in France, Belgium, etc.). 

18x7 Keatings Tran. I. 161 To bestow on their chaussies 
a degree of solidity . . so infinitely beyond any stress to 
which they could ever have been subject. 1849-30 Alison 
Hist. Eetrope xciv. § 3. XIV. 3 The great cnaussee from 
Brussels to Charleroi runs through the centre of the position. 

II Chaus SeS. ph Hist. In 5 chances, 6 chau- 
ses. [a. OF. chances, mod.F. chattsses= Pr. calsas, 
caiissas, Sp. calzas, Pg. calsas. It. calze, calzi, med. 
L, calcias, pi. of calcia, clothing for the legs, 
trousers, breeches, pantaloons, drawers, hose, 
stockings; f. L. calceus, calcius, shoe, half-boot. 
Formerly naturalized (tjou'sez) ; now usually pro- 
nounced as mod.French ( Jds).] 

Pantaloons or tight coverings for the legs and 
feet; esp. of mail, forming part of a knight’s 
armour (in OF. chances de ffet). 

1484 Caxton Chyualry 6r Chauces of yron or legge 
hamoysben gyuen to a knyght. *399 Tiiynne Animadv, 
(187s) 14 Thus hathe the Antique recordes of Domus Regni 
Anglic, ca. 33. .the messengers of thekinges howse. .shalbe 
allowed for their Chauses 3rerely iiijA viijrf, 1834 PlanchiI 
Brit. Costume 53 Long stockings or pantaloons with feet to 
them, called by the N ormans ‘ Chausses 1830 C. Boutell 
in Genii. Mag, 11. 43 The lower limbs have jambarts . . 
strapped over the mail chausses. 

IlChaussure (.f^«T). In 4 {erron.) chau- 
oeoie, 5-6 chawcer, 7 chauceur. [F. chaus- 
sure, in 13th c. chauceure, ‘a hosing or shooing ; 
also, hosen. or shooes ’ (Cotgr.) L. *calcedtura, 
f. calceSre to shoe, f. calceus shoe. Formerly 
naturalized ; now treated as mod. French.] 

A general term for anything worn on the feet; 
shoes, boots, etc. (In quot, 1380= hose of mail.) 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3631 Ac aut strok ys ferjier wente 

. . Aud fill opon ys genyllere, & bar away ys chauceore, Of 
yre &styly-mad. 1:1430 Bennet College MS. Mark i. 7 (R.) 
Of whom I am not wocthi downfallande or knelande to 
louse the thwonge of his chawcers. 1461-83 Liber Niger 
Edxu. IV in Honseh. Ord. (1790) agClothingand chawcers 
for his groomes in sojourne. s6oi F, Tate Househ. Ord. 
Edv). II (1876) 26 For chauceur, the whol yere iiijs. viiitf. 
i8iy Keatings Trav. I. 236 Those.. leave their chaussure 
at the palace gate. 1830 Thackeray Pendeeutis xxvi, The 
prettiest little foot . . and the prettiest little ckaussitre, too. 
1866 Howells Ve 7 uU Lifei^ 29 That unfriendly chanssstre 
[wooden shoes], 

t Ohaiisse-trap. Obs. [a. F. chansse-trape.'] 

= CAL'rBOP 3. 

xsgx Garrard Art Warre 317 Neither omit to cast 
Chausse traps, and Tables full of nayles. 

II Chauvin ( Jdvgh). pF. ; from the surname of 
a veteran soldier of the First Republic and Empire, 
Nicolas Chauvin of Rochefort, whose demonstra- 
tive patriotism and loyalty were celebrated, and 
at length ridiculed, by his comrades. After the 
fall of Napoleon, applied in ridicule to old soldiers 
of the Empire, who professed a sort of idolatrous 
admiration for his person and acts. Especially 
popularized as the name of one of the characters 
in Coguiard’s famous vaudeville, La Cocarde Tri- 
colore, 1831 (‘je suis fran9ai^je suis Chauvin’); 
and now applied to any one smitten with an absurd 
patriotism, and enthusiasm for national glory and 
military ascendancy. Hence, 

CbaiUyuiisiQ (Jdu'viniz’m). [a. F. chatevin- 
isme, orig. ‘ idolatrie napol6onienne ’ La Rousse.] 
Exaggerated patriotism of a bellicose sort ; blind 
enthusiasm for national glory or military ascend- 
ancy ; the French quality which finds its parallel 
in British ‘ Jingoism ’. 

iiyoffall Mall G. 17 Sept. 10 What the French mhy have 
contributed to the progress of culture within the last twenty 
years is nothing in comparison to the dangers caused within 


the same space of time by Chauvinism. 1882 Spectator 
16 Sept. 1186 Throughout Southern Europe, including 
France, the journalists are much more inclined to chau- 
vinism than the people are. 1883 American VII. 136 
Educated men are supposed to see the difference between 
patriotism and Chaiivini.sm. 

So Chau'Tinist, Cliauviiii.‘stic a. 
xSjo Pall Mall G, 3 Oct. 10 ‘ Lh oii Rhin nous quitte, le 
danger commence,' said Lavalee in his chauvinistic work 
on the frontiers of France. 1877 Wallace Russia xxvi. 
4ri Among the extreme chauvinists, *883 D. C. Boulger 
in Fortn. Rev., China 4- For. Powers, The most chauvinist 
of Manchu statesmen. 1883 Atheneeitm 17 Oct. 304/3 The 
curious Chauvinistic character taken by German patriotism, 
i' Chavallery- Ohs. [variant of chevalerie, 
cavallery^ 1 . = Cavalry. 

16x8 Bolton Florus iii. xx. 238 To raise a Chavallery, 
Ibid. 71 Master of the Roman horsemen, or Chavallery. 

2 . The Cavalieb party or cause (in 17th c.). 

1643 Heule Ansiv, Feme 3 The chavaleery lately pre- 
vailed. 

-j* Chavart. Obs. An alleged name for the hare. 
13. . Nantes of Hare in Rel, Ant, 1 . 134 In the worshipe 
of the hare . . the chauart, The chiche, the couart. 

+ Chave, w. Obs. [f. Chaff ; cf. half, halve. 
The northern form in sense 2 is Cave zi.^J 

1 . trans. To mix or strew with chaff. 

C14ZO Pallad. on Hush. i. 338 Yf thou feme it weel, or 
chave. Ibid, iv. iig Do chaved cley therto. 

2 . To free (com, etc.) from chaff and short straw ; 
to separate the chaff from, 

1649 Blithe Eng. Itnprtrv. Impr. (1633) 179 Thrash it out 
of the straw ; and then chave it or dense it from the straw. 
1669 WoRLiDGE Sysi. Agric. iii. § 4 (z6Si}29 Afteryou have 
thrashed it, and chaved it with a fine Rake, 1726 Diet. 
Rust, (ed. 3) To Cave or Chave, to separate the laiger Chaff 
from the Corn or small Chaff. 

Hence Chaved ppl, a, (see sense i above), 
Chawing vhl. sb. 

1649 Blithe Eng. lutprov. hnpr. (1632) 179 By chaving 
of it with a narrow toothed Rake. 1669 Worlidge Syst, 
Agric. iii. S 4 (1681) 29 And winnowing or chaving. 

Cbavsly a typical ME. form of the word now 
written Jowl, jaw-blade, cheek. OE. ceafl., ME. 
3-5 chsefl., cheaile, chefle, cheuele, chewyele, 
ohelle, ohele ; ohauel, -yl(le, chaul(e, ohawl(e, 
chauld ; chowl(e, choul(e, choll, chol ; 6 chall(e ; 
6-7 chawl(e ; 7 chowle. See Jowl. 

+ Cha'vel, »• Obs. Forms: 3 cheoile, chefle, 
oheuele, chavle, 4 chaule, 7 chavell. [f. chavel, 
Jowl, cheek.] 

1 . intr. To wag the jaws ; to chatter, talk idly. 

a xtzsAftcr. R. 70 Heo grint greot be cheofleS. Ibid. 128 

Gelstrw, ase Jie uox defl . . & chefleo of idel. a 1307 Pol, 
Songs (1B39) 2^ To chaule ne to chyde. 

2 . trans. To mump or mumble (food). 

x6xo Markham Masterp. j. xii. 34 He doth, as it were, 
chauell or chaw a little hay. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal x. 
Disarm'd of teeth, this chavells with his gums. 1706 Mar- 
shall, E. Yorksh. Gloss, (E. D. S.) Chavvle, to chew im- 
perfectly. 1833 Whitby Gloss,, Chavvle, to chew imperfectly, 
to mumble like a toothless person. 

Hence Ohaweling vbl. sb., chattering, ‘jawing’. 
a ias3 After. R. 100 Ved jiine eien mid totunge, & tine 
tunge mid cheuelunge. a Owl 4* Night. 284 Mid chav- 
li^ and mid chatere. Ibid. 296, 

Ciha’vender. In 5 chevender. The same as 
Chevin, the chub (fish). 

C1473 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 764 Hec frisgula, a 
chevender. 1633 Walton Anglerxii. 231 A choicehait for 
the Chub or Chavender, 1741 Cotnpl, Fant.-Piece ii. ii. 346 
Chub (known by the Name of Chevin or Chavender). 
Chavepys, erron, f. Chaudpisse. 

Chaver, chaverell, var. Chafeb 2, Cheverel, 
Ohawish. dial. Cf. Chibm. (See quots.) 

1674 Ray S. 4 " E. C. Words 6x A Chavish, a chatting or 
pratling noise among a great many, Sussex, 1868 Ch, News 
23 Nov,, Hearing the morning ‘cliavish' of the birds. 1873 
Parish Sussex Dial., Chavish, a chattering or prattling 
noise of many persons speaking together, A noise made by 
a flock of birds. 

Chavyl(l, var. of Chavel, Jowl. 

+ Chaw, chawe, sb.’i- Obs. (Also 6 oheaw, 
chew.) [App. a by-form of Jaw, modified by asso- 
ciation with the vb. chew or its by-form chaw, 
it was contemporary in origin with the latter.] 

1 . Usually in pi. Jaws, chaps, fatices. 

1330 Palsgr. S07 Get me a kaye to open his chawes. XS33 
CovERDALE Job xxxiii. 1, I will open my mouth, and my 
tonge shal speake out of my chawes. XS40 Earl Surrey 
Poems 66, 'How no age,' My withered sWn How it doth 
shew my dented chews . . And eke my toothless chaps. X54S 
Olde Erotsm. Par. nul Tim, 23 , 1 was delyuered from the 
moste rageing lyons cheawes. 1557 Primer Mij, How 
swete be thy wordes to my chawes. 1383 Stubbes 
Abus. II. 64 From the chawes of the greedie lions, x6oi 
Holland Pliny (1634) I, 328 Any greater load than they 
can Lite betweene their chawes. 1611 Bible Ezei. xxxviii. 

4 [also xxix. 4], I will . . put hookes into thy chawes Ifnod, 
edd. jaws].^ x6a6 Raleigh's Ghost 116 The same little beast 
. .also entring into the chawes of the Crocodile, 
b. rarely in sing. A jaw. 

1390 Spenser F, Q, i. iv. 30 All the poison ran about his 
chaw. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I. 337 The Camell. .hath 
no fore-teeth in the vpper chaw. 

2 . Comb, ohaw-bone = jaw-bone. 

X346 LANGLair Pol, Verg De Invent, iii. x. 77 a. The Chaw- 
bone of a serpent. i6za T, Taylor Conan. Titus iii, 6 (xdzg) 
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663 The Lord opened a chawbone. a 1670 Hacket Abp. 
Willicuns I. (1602) 144 To break the chaw-bone of the lye. 
Chaw, sb'i now vulgar, [f. Chaw w.] Ai act 
of chewing; also, that which is chewed, e.g. a quid 
of tobacco. 

1772 Gentl. Mag. XLII. 191 The tars. .Took their chaws, 
hitched their trousers, and grinn'd in our faces. 1833 
yiAxs-MfLi Peter Simple xiv, The boy was made to open his 
mouth, while the chaw of tobacco was extracted. 

Chaw (tjg), vulgar). Also 6-7 eh.awe. 

[A by-form of Chew (OE. ciowan), found since 
16th c. The form is not easily accounted for, but 
it agrees with mod.Du. katiwm, Ger. kazien, LG. 
kauen, kawen, as distinct from MHG. kiuwen, 
OHG. chitmcm, MDu. ktmen ; and it is not far 
phonetically from another variant chow, chowe, 
used in Eng. in i6lh c., and now in Sc. and some 
Eng. dialects ; see Chow. Chaw was very common 
in i6-i7th c. ; it occurs in Udall, Bradford, Levins, 
Golding, MarbeckjBaret, Breton, Drayton, Marston, 
Dekker, Topsell, Donne, Ben Jonson, Markham, 
Boyle, Fuller, Cogan, Harris, etc. in addition to the 
authors cited below. It is now esteemed vulgar, 
and is used of coarse or vulgar actions, as ‘ chawing ’ 
tobacco. 

(A suggested explanation of the form is a possible passing 
of the OE. ceowan, claw, cuwon, cmueii, into another con- 
jugation, as ceawaM, ceow, ceawen ; but as no trace of the 
chaw form occurs before 1530, this seems unhistorical.)] 

1 . irans. To chew; now to chew roughly, 
to champ ; or to chew without swallowing. 

1^30 Falsgr. 481/2 There be mo beestes than the oxe that 
chawe their cudde. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's hist. Table 
Script. Quots,, As yet the flesh was betweene their teeth, 
neither as yet was chawed. 1562 Turner Bathes la Chawe 
your meate well. 1377 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush. m. 
(1586) 13a b, If they [cattle] want their digestion, or chawe 
not cud. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 30 Malicious Envy . . 
still did chaw Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode. 
1600 Hakluyt Vi^. (iBxo) III. 456 When they eate, they 
chawe their meate but little. t 6 og Bible (DouayJ Prov. 
XXX. 14 A generation, that, .chaweth with theyr gi'inding 
teeth. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 151 They are alwayes 
chawing it [opium], 1633 Wa.ltqn Angler wiu 17a Chaw 
a little white or brown bread in your mouth, 1663 Pepvs 
Diary 7 June, Some roll-tobacco, to smell to and chaw. 
a xjoo Dryden Fab. Cock * Fox 483 Nor chaw'd the flesh 
of lambs but when he could. <»i734. North Exam. n. v. 
V 94 He has Thistles to chaw. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
ii. You must larn to chaw baccy. 1878 Mrs. Stowe 
P. iii. 23 They've bit off more'n they can chaw. 

f b. spec. To make (bullets) jagged by biting 
(cf. Champ v. 5 j for quots. see Chawed). Ohs. 

o. intr. 

1363-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1396) 967/1 Hauing some good 
morselh.giuen him to chaw upon. 1361 T. Norton Cal<- 
vin's hist. IV. 61 They doo not only forbid to eate, but also 
euen solenderly to chawe. 1638 W. Gilberte MS. Let. 
Abp. Ussher, I have chawed inany times upon tho.se husks. 
1630 Bulwer Auihropomet. xiii. 134 The women do con- 
tinually chaw of these three things. X7^ Worlidge Did. 
Fust. et*Urb. s. V. Blood-letting, Making him [a horse] 
chaw and move his Chops. 1884 Bath Jrnl. 26 July 6/5 
Two lions and a tiger, .began ‘ chawing' away at my leg. 
a. ? To corrode, fret, wear dowjz. 

1313 Douglas jEneis vni. i. {97, I am god Tybris . . 
Quhilk. .with mony iawp and law Bettis thir orayis, chaw- 
ing the bankis doun [but ed, 1874 has schawand, sshavand, 
L, slringeniem\. 

to. To mouth or mumble (words). 

. 1363-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) III. 736 The Priests do so 
champ tnem and chaw them [Latin words]. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. JV, Ixxi, They who in Richard's Rdgne 
. .the gaudye word Of Tyrranie had Chaw’d, 
c. To ruminate upon, brood over. 
a 1338 Q. Eliz. in Hearne Coll. 3 June (Oxf. Hist Soc.) I. 
256, 1 . . chawe them by musing. 1600 Heywood 2 Edw. IV , 
Wks. 1874 I. 112 He chawes his malice. 1603 H. Crosse 
Vertnes Commw. (1878) 89 Large roomes, wherein a man 
may walke and chawe his melancholy for want of other 
repast 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Content viii, When all 
thy deeds . . are chaw’d by others pen and tongue. 1843 
[see Chawing]. 

3 . slang, chiefly in U. S. To chaw up ; to de- 
molish, ‘ do for ’, ‘ smash 
1844 Dickens Martin Chuz.^ xxi. The patriotic locofoco 
movement . . in which the whies was so chawed up. Ibid. 
There air some catawampous chawers in the small way too. 
1837 Douglass Speech (Bartlett, s. v. Catawamponsly), 
For fear of being catawamptiously chawed up. 

Chaw, var. Cha, Obs., tea. 

Chaw'-hacon. [f. Chaw + Bacon.] A ludi- 
crous or contemptuous designation for a country 
clown ; a biunpkin. 

i8z2 Blacktu. Mag. XII. 379 You live cheap with chaw- 
bacons, and see a fine flat country, 1863 Cortih. Ma^. 
Mar. 444 His companions are all the while laughing at him 
as an innocent, as a greenhorn, as a chawbacon. x88o 

J EFFERIES Gr, Ferne F, 70 Half a dozen grinning chaw- 
acons watching him. 

t Chaw'huck, sb. Obs. Also chaubao, -buck, 
[a. Pets, and Urdu chahtk horse-whip ; see Cha- 
BOUK.I A whip ; flogging with a whip. (In India.) 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 98 lY.) He has a Black Guard 
that by a Chawbuck, a great Whip, extorts Confession. 
1736 in Long Fee. Bengal 79 (Y.) 'The Nabob, .threatened 
their Vaquills with the Chanbac. 1784 Song in Seton-Karr 
Sel. Calc. Gas. I. 18 (Y.) With Muskets and Chaubucks 
secure, 'They guard us in Bangalore Jail, 

Yol. if. 


I + Chai'W'bllck, v. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
flog with a chawbuck ; to whip. 

1682 Hedges MS. Diary a Nov. (Y.) The next day he 
was beat on y“ soles of his feet, y® third day. .Chawbuckt. 
i6gg Let. to E. India Comp. 23 March (Y.) To be tyed np 
ancf chawbucked. 1726 in Wheeler Hist. India II. 410 tY.) 
Another Pariah he chawbucked 25 blows. 

Chawcer, obs. form of Chaubsuhe. 
Chawdmelle : see CBATO-MELifi. 

+ GhawcLrOU. Obs. or arch. Forms ; 5 cTiau- 
dotm, -on, -yn, -em, -ron, chawdon, ’-wyn, 
chawdewyne, chaundron, 6 chauden, 7 chau- 
der, ohawdre, chawthem, ohaldern(e, 7-8 
ekawdron, okaldrou. [ME. ckaudoun, a. OF. 
chattdun {caldun, cauduu) L. type caldunum, cf. 
med. L. caldiina, (‘ de novem ovrbus fiimt fercula 
quae vocAXitox caldume, Du Cange’) ; app. a deriv. or 
compoimd of calid-us hot, but the latter part of the 
word is obscure. In MLG. kaldUne, mod. G. kal- 
daune-n. In later Eng. corrupted app. by form- 
assoc. with Chaldron. (See also Chowder.)] 

't' 1 . A kind of sauce, consisting of chopped en- 
trails, spices, and other ingredients. Obs. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 9 Chaudoun for wylde digges, 
swannus, and piggus. 1^1440 Anc. Cookery in Honseh. 
Ord. (1790) 441 Chaudem for Swannes. C1460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 535 in Babees Bk. <1868) 132 To signet & 
swann, convenyent is he chawdoun. Ibid. 688 Swan with 
the Chawdwyii, 1469 Ord. R. Honseh. 96 Garbages of 
swannes, the chaundron made suflSciently. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 680 Blamangets, jellies, chawdres, and a 
number of exquisit sauces, 16x3 Markham Eng. Honssu. 
(1660) 77 This is called a Chauder or Gallantine, and is a 
snwee almost for any Fowl whatsoever. 

2. Entrails of a beast, esp. as used for food. 
arch. 

1378 Lyte Dodoensw. xviii. 57s The second kind ofLetuce 
hath crompled leaues . . drawen togilher almost like the 
Moquet or Chauden of a calfe. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh. 
Wks. 1873 II. 40 Calves chaldrons and chitterlings. x6o3 
SitAKS. Macb. IV. i. 33 Adde thereto a Tigers Cnawdron, 
For th'Ingredience of our Cawdron. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 70 'I'he chawthern, the head, and the feet of 
Calves. x6xx Cotgr., Fraise, also, a calues chaldern. 1638 
'T. Mayerne Archimag, Anglo-Gall. No. 51. 44 To make a 
Pudding of Calves-Chaldrons. 1727 Bradley Fam. Dirt. 
S.V. CM's Chaldron, 'I'he Chaldron is also eaten in a 
Court Bouillon, or Broth. 1798 Prop'. Man 26 in Anti- 
Jacobin 19 Feb., How Lybian tigers’ chawdrons love assails. 

3. comb. Chathernwise : see Chathern. 
Ohawdron, obs. form of Chaldkon. 

Chawed ttJ^d),///.<z,(now»?//^.''). [iCHAW^.i] 

1 . Chewed (but not swallowed). 

ZS77 B. Googe HereshaeJis Hush. w. (1386)169 They., 
feede them [pigeons] with chawed white bread. 1599 Siiaks. 
Hen, V, IV. ii, 30 In their pale dull mouthes the lymold 
Bltt Lyes foule with chaw’d-grasse. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol, Gen. 328 Chewed or chawed. 

+ 2. Of bullets: see Chaw v. i b, 

1644 Ld. a Capel in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 364 III. 303 
We have found divers bulletts which were chawd in our 
wounded men. 1683 Crowne City Pol. v. i. 63 As venemous 
as a chaw'd bullet. x6^ Moyle Sea Chyrurg, ii. v. 39 
Provided the shot were round and not chaw’d or jag'd. 

Chawer. rare, (now vulgar), [f. Chaw v, + 
-BB *.] One who chaws or chews. 

x6ii Cotgr. Maseheur, a chawer, chewer. 1844 [see 
Chaw v. 3]. 

Chawettys: seeCHEWET. 

Chawfe, chawflfe, obs. fF. Chape. 

Chawflnch, obs. form of Chaffinch, 
Chawing (tjg'iq), vbl. sb. (now vulgar), [f. 
Chaw v. + -ing 1.] Chewing (e. g. tobacco) ; ^g. 
'rumination ’. Also aitrib. 

C1333DEWES Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The chawyng, 
le macer. 1380 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Remasche- 
vient, a chawing of the- cudde. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 328 A chewing or chawing. _ 1845 Whitehall 
xix. 128 'Tis an observation for your chawing. 

Chawke, obs. form of Chalk. 

Chawl(e, obs. (i 4 -i 7 thc.) f. Chavel, Jowl. 
Chawler, obs. form of Jowlee. 

Chawlfe, obs. s. e. form of Calf 
Chawm(e, variant of Chadm, 

Chawmb;^, chawmer, -leyn, obs Jf. Cham- 

ber, -LAIN. 

+ Chawu, sb. Obs. or dial. Also 7 ohawne, 
choaue, ohone, chaun. [Identical in meaning 
with Chine j^.i, and perh- a deriv. of Chine w.l, of 
which the pa. t. was in OE. edn, ME. chane, chane\ 
but the form-history is by no means clear.] 

A gap, cleft, chink, rift, fissure ; a chine, 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 37 In one place the walls of cities 
are laid along : in another they he swallowed vp in a deepe 
and wide chawne, 1609 — Amrn, Marcell. xvii. vii. 89 The 
earth waxing drie . . openeth very great ckinkes and wide 
chawnes. i6ix Cotgr., Fendasse, a cleft, rift, chop, choane. 
1627 T. Jackson Chr. Obed. iiL Wks. 1844 XII. 244 An 
earthquake, .made a chaun or rift in the roof of the temple, 
x688 R. Holme Armoury n. 8e/i An Adams Apple [hath] 
some rifts, chaps, or chones thereon. ito8 Motteux Rabe- 
lais iv. lii, I was. .plagu'd with Chws, Chawnsand Piles at 
the Fundament. 1799 Rev. F. Leighton (Shrewsbury) 
MS. Lett, to Rev. J. Boucher 26 Feh. Shropshire word 1 
chone, meaning a chap, gap, or cut in the flesh of the 
fingers, from excessive ccld. ' 


f Chawn, Obs. Also 6-7 chauue, 7 
chawne, choane. [Like the sb. found about 
1600, and during the early part of 1 7th c. The vb. 
was probably from the sb. ; cf. Chine sb.^ and o.i] 
Hence Chawned, Ohawning, ppl. adjs. 

1 . intr. To gape open. 

x6oi Holland Pliny 1. 435 That the threshing floors should 
be wrought and tempered with oile lees, that they might not 
chawn & gape. x6xo — Camden's Brit. i. 312 Arches . . 
now chinking and chawning for age. 16x0 W, Folkingham 
Art 0/ Survey i. viii. 19 Salt, bitter, chauning, burnt, 
parched, .grounds. 

2 . trans. To cleave or rive asimder; to cause to 
gape open. 

x6oo Marston Antonio 4 Mell. i. iii, O thou all-bearing 
earth . . O chaune thy breast, And let me sinke into thee. 
16x1 Cotgr., Crevasser, to chop, chawne, chap, chinke, riue 
or cleaue asunder. Ibid. Fendiiler, to.. chap, choane, open. 

3. trans. = Chine w.s* 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xxviii. 235 Chawned cod. 

Chawn, obs. form of Khan. 

Cha'wnoe, Ohawndelere, Ohawnge, 
Chawnjore. Ohawnsell, Chawnt, etc., obs. 
ff. Chance, Chandler, Change, Changer, Chan- 
cel, Chant, etc. 

Chawthern, var. Chawdron, Obs., entrails. 
Chaw'-Sticie. [f. Chaw v. Stick.] A species 
of Gouania {G. domingensis, N.O. TJtamnacese), a 
common creeper in the West Indies and Brazil, so 
called in Jamaica because its thin flexible stems 
are chewed as an agreeable stomachic. 

X736 P, Browne Jamaica 172 The chawstick . . is generally 
kept to rub and clean the teeth. 1866 Treas, Bot. 343 
Tooth-hruihes are made by cutting pieces of chaw-stick to 
a convenient length, and fraying out the ends, 

i' Chaw* -tooth. Obs. A molar tooth, grinder. 
1648 Hexham Dutch Diet., Een Mdel-tandt, a great 
Chaw-tooth, or one of the Grinding teeth. 

OhawyUe, variant of Chavel, Jowl. 

II Chayj, cixoy (tjci, tjai, tjoi), chaya (tjai-a). 
Also 6 saia, 8 shaii, 9 ohoya, ohey, ohay-root, 
shaya-root. [ad. Tamil saya, in other Indian 
vernaculars shaya, chaya.)^ The root of the Indian 
plant Oldenlandia umbellata (N.O. Ciwtmcuese), 
used to give a deep red dye to Indian cottons. 

1398 tr. Caesar Frederike (c 15661 in Hakluyt (Y.) Died 
with a roote which they call saia. 1727 A. Hamilton New 
Acc. E, Ind. 1, 370 CY.) The famous dye called Shaii. 1807 
Ann. Reg, 874 The chaya, or red dye-root of the coast. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon 4 P. v. 78 Chay-root, 
yielding the red dye which figures on Indian chintzes. 1843 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit, India (1854) 373 The dye-root 
called chay . . which furnished the durable red, x86o 
Tennent Ceylon II. 55 Choya-roots, a substitute for Madder. 
i8(S6 Treas. Bot, 809/1 The celebrated red turbans of Madura 
are dyed with chayroot. 

Chay, vulgar corruption of Chaise [as if this 
had been a plural word ckay-s ; cf. cherry, Chinee, 
pea "] ; cf. also SHAY. 

1764 Foote Mayor ofG. i. i, There's Mr. Sneak keeps my 
sister a c^ay. xvyi Mackenzie Mom Feel, xxxiii 118031 5^ 
The pleasure of keeping a chay of one's own. 28x4 Mad. 
D’Ahblay Wandererlll. tj Youfcnow our chay-cart of old. 
1839 Dickens Twg^s at liamsg., Sk Bos 369 ' How shall 
we go ?’. .‘A chay suggested Mr. Joseph Tuggs. ‘Chaise,* 
whispered Mr. CVmon. ‘ I should think one would be 
enough,’ said Mr. JosTOh. ‘ However, two chays, if you like,’ 

Chayer, -yre, Chayn, obs. ff. Chair, Chain. 
Ohaynge, obs. form of Change. 

Chayote : see Chooho. 

Ohaytif, -tyf, ME. variant fonn of Caitiff, 
tChe(.tJa),^7'c«. Obs. dial. An expanded syllabic 
form of Ch, for ich 1 . (With ch, cl^, cf. the recent 
s.w. dial, utch, utchy, I.) 

Z568T. Howell (1879) poChee vore tbacham 

no clowne. 1594 Greene Looking Glass IVks. 1831 I. 97 
Che trow, cha taught him his lesson. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. 
vi, 246 Keepe out che vor" ye. 

Cliea-, in many words, earlier spelling of Chbe-- 
CheadLe. Used by Cockayne (who took it pro- 
bably from Halliwell’s cheadle-dock) as a transl. 
of OE. cedelc ; it could not however be the repre- 
sentative of this word, which from the Vocabulary 
cited appears to be = chadlock or charlock. 

[01000 Voc. in Wr.-Waicker297 Afrrwin'afw, cedelc, cyrhe. 
Ibid. 431. ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 186 pas -viwrte pe man 
mercurialis, & o€rum naman cedelc nemneo] Cockayne 
translates ‘named mercurialis, and by another name cheadle.’ 

Ckeadle-dock, in Halliwell as a name of 
Senecio Jacobsea, but no authority is given, and the 
name is otherwise unknown to Britten and Hol- 
land, and to the dialect glossaries. 

CheaflLe, early f. Chavel, now Jowl. 
tCkeald, chald, a, and sb. Ohs. Also 4 
oheld, [:— OE. (Saxon) ceald = Anglian cald 

(whence Cold). Cf. chalf=calf, chalk -calk, etc.] 
=CoLD (in early Kentish dial.). 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 42 ,£nne drinc cealdes wseteres. 
c xx6o Hatton G. ibid. ,£nne drinc chealdes wseteres. c 1330 
Arih. 4 r Merl, 6S40, Thurch the hert chat ysen cheld Pased. 
ly^Ayenb. 139 Honeer an porst and chmd and hot. Ibid. 
242 Hit is ham and chald ase a ston. Alsuo byep pet uolk 
chealde ine pe loue of god. 

Cheany, variant of Cheyney. 
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+ Cheap, si. Ohs. Forms : i c£ap, 2-5 ctep, 
3 -Jr clieap, 4-6 ehepe, 1.5 chype, sehep), 5-6 
clieep(e. Sc. cliaip(e, 6 ehiepe, 6-7 cheape. 
[A common Tent. sb. \ OE. ceap ’ barter, buying 
and selling, market, price, merchandise, stock, 
cattle = OFris. Mp, OS. kSp (MDu. coop, Du. 
koop, LG. koop\ OHG. chouf, MHG, koiif trade, 
buying and selling, merchandise, gain, payment 
(Ger. ka%tf purchase) WGer. *kaup OTeut. 
*kaupo-z masc. ; cf. ON. kaup bargain, pay, wages 
(Sw. kSp, Da. kjSb bargain, purchase, price), neut, 
'.—*kaupcl''^. The original sense was ‘ bargaining, 
barter, exchange of commodities’, whence, after 
the use of money, ' buying and selling ‘ bu 3 dng or 
selling’, in later times often restricted to ‘ buying, 
purchase ' alone. Beside it, the Tent, langs. have 
the derivative verbs, *kaupjan (OHG. diouffen, 
OE. ciepa}t^, and *kaup6jan (Goth, kattpon, OHG. 
chottfin, OE, ciapian) to barter, buy and sell, etc. 
(see Chb-VP »,), and OHG. an agent-sb. chotifo, 
WGer. type *kaupe, -on, trader, merchant. OE. 
is the only language in which the sb. has the 
sense * cattle .so that there is no ground for taking 
that as the original sense \ it was either, like the 
word Cattle itself a special application of the 
general sense ‘merchandise, stock’, or perhaps 
connected with the use of cattle as a medium of 


exchange or measure of value ; cf. Fee. 

The coincidence of the stem kaup-, and esp. the identity 
of the WGer. agent-sb. *kaupo, -eii ‘trader, merchant, 
dealer’, with L. ceatpo, Sit-em ‘petty tradesman, huckster, 
tavern keeper', has suggested that the Teut. word and its 
family are of Latin origin. But there are serious difficulties. 
Some, taking the Goth. vh. kaupaijatt 'to cuff’ as a 
deriv, of the same root, suggest for kailp- the original sense 
of ‘ stroke, striking ' : compare the notion of ' striking ’ a 
bamain, 'striking hands* over a bargain, Ger. /utftelsc/ilag’,'] 

I. As a simple sb. 

1. A bargain about the bartering or exchanging 
of one commodity for another, or of giving money 
or the like for any commodity ; bargaining, trade, 
b^ing and selling. 

Bmv/uI / 4822 Nas ^aet ySe ceap to jegangenne guraena 
anisum. a laoo Moral Ode 68 in Ltanb. Horn. 163 Bch 
mon mid )>et he hauet mei huggen houene riche. .Alse mid 
his penie alse oSer miS his punde. pet is J>e wunderlukeste 
chep )>et eni mon efre funde. czaos Lay. 3r7g9 No mihtest 
bu }>iirh nene chep finde neouwer na bred, a 13x0 in 
Wright Lyric P. xi. 39 A1 for on y wolde aeve three, with, 
cute chep. 

2. The place of buying and selling; market. 
(Hence 1). in place-names, as Ckeapsiefe,£asUheap.) 

c xooo .SIlfric Gnun. xxxii. (Z.) aoi Ueneo, ic gange to 
ceape. 146a PastonLefi. 432 II . 103, 1 wolle. .man hyr and 
bryng hyr dowime to the Gylys of Hulle, for that ys my 
chype. 

^ b* c ijao K. Alis. 2654 Al so noble of riche mounde. So 
is chepe in this londe. xMa Langl. P. PI. A. v. 163 A Ra- 
kere of chepe. 1596 J. Norden Progr. Pieiie 11847) 1x5 
Deservedly crowned with a halter in Cheap. 

3. That which is given in exchange for a com- 
modity; price; value. 

c xoas Cnvi's Eccl. Laws 18 (Bosw.) Deopum ceape 3e- 
bohte. c xaog Lay. 383 Hire cheap wes pe wrse. 1434 Sc. 
Act yas, I IIJ597) $ 24 Bread and aile. .for reasonable price, 
after the chaipes of the countrie. «x44o Promp. Parv. 72 
Cheep [IC. chep orpryse, X499 chepe], Precistm. 

4. Exchangeable commodities, merchandise, 
goods, chattels, esp. (live) cattle. 

897 O. E.^ Ckren., Ac hie wsron mide swijmr gebrocede 
on jwem prim geamm mid ceapes cwilde and monna. gyx 
BlickL Hem. 39 pat we . . ageafon pone teopan dal pas be 
we on ceape habban. Ibid, pone teopan dal on urumwsest- 
mum, & on cwicum ceape. «xooo Laws Kinglne 40 (Bosw.l 
His neahgebures ceap. 

II. In contextual uses. 


5. Bargain, purchase ; qualified from the bnyer’; 
point of view as good, great, etc., as in the moden 
‘a good bargain 'a great bargain ’, 'a bargain ’ 
etc. Cf. F. faire bm viarchi. 

36 pe opre beggep Jje binges, huanne hi bye) 
lest worJ>, to greate cheape. CX386 Chaucer Wyf Bathe. 
.PwA 523 To greet chep is holden at litel pris, X387 Treviso 
Htgden (Rolls) IV, 143 [They] make> it as >003 bey wold< 
noujt perof, to have be bettre chepe. a 1400 Octouian Sac 
schuld hyt be sold Half swych a chepe 
cx^So Tomu-leyMwt. xoz Men say ‘lyght chepe Letherh 
wpyeldys . 1480 Caxton Chron, E»g. ccxvii. 203 The] 

toke me kynges pnses for hir peny worthes at good chepe 
*S3 ®^vai.sgr. Introd. 49 Marche, a bargen or a marketbtedi 
or meepe, as good cheepe, bon. marckie. 

D. Niggard cheap : close thrift, economy, nig 
gardliness. 


iicgara cnepe, ana wyii no thing ware upon 
6 . State of the market, qualified from the bx 
point of view us good, dear, etc. Good chec 
state of the market good for the purchaser ; 
prices, abundance of commodities, plenty, cl 
ness. So dear cheap ; a dear market, high p 
dearth, scarcity. 

f 1315 /’oL Sot^ (Camden) 341 Tho god Ser was a 
come, and god chep of com. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
»8 in a jeer of derth and in a geer of greet ^eep. 
Caxton Mymr, ui. viii. 147 Ther is pletite and good 


in one yerc, In another yere it is had in grete chierte.^ X481-3 
— Bk.for Travellers vxPronip.Parv. 72 He byeth in tyme 
& at hour, so that he hath not of the oere chepe [dn chier 
marcTdeC]. XSS4-9 in Songs 4 Ball. Ph. Mary (i860) 12 
Dear cheape of vittels withe the thoive hast brought. 1374 
Hcllowes tr. Gueuara's Ep. (1377' 223 Meruell of the good 
cheape that was in those dayes, and of the dearth that is 
iiowe of victualles. 

b. transf. Plenty, abundance. 
c 13*3 Coer do L. 1897 The Englishmen, .slew of them .so 
great cheaps, That there lay much folk on heaps. X489 
Caxtoh Paytes of A . iv. xL 261 It is hut by wordes wherof 
is code chep ynoughe. 

7. Hence, cheap alone : Abundance of commo- 
dities, plenty, cheapness; opposed to dearth. 

£1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1974 Of chepe, of derthe, and of 
ruyne. a 1400 Corn. Myst. 148, I xal not spare for schep 
nor derthe. c 1570 Thynne Pride ^ Lowl. (1841) 6 Concern- 
ing dearth or cheape, goodneiss or harme. iS73 Tusseh 
Husb. (1B78) III Slack neuer thy weeding, for dearth nor 
for cheape. 

8 - quasi-a<^‘. Good cheap was used for : That is 
a good bargain, that can be purchased on advan- 
tageous terms ; low-priced, <iheap. Compared 
letter cluap, best cheap. So (rarely) great cheap. 

(It is not dear whether the notion was ‘ at a good market 
or ‘ as a good bargain _ 

cxyj^Cato Major x.raax..vciAnglia'VW, pat is good chep 
may beo dere, And deore good chep also, c 1400 Maundev. 
x.Yii. 233 Clothes of Gold and of Sylk ben gretter che]) 
there a gret del, than hen clothes^ of Wolle. x494_Fabyam 
vir. 343 Vytayll. .was better chepe in London, than in many 
shyrys. a 15*9 Sicelton Man. Margery My Ik ^ A. 25 The 
best chepe flessh that euyr I bought. xS73TussER^f7<fi. 
(1878) 104 Count best, the best-cheap, wheresoever ye dwell. 
1S74 Hyll Conject. Weather ii, Vittayles shall be reason- 
able good cheape. x6zz Bibee cEsdr. xvi. 2t Behold, victuals 
shall be so good cheape vpon earth. X663 Gerbier Counsel 
63 Nor is that which is best dieap, alwayes the best profit. 
X682 Wheleh youm. Greece t. 25 Here is very good Bread 
and Wine, and good cheap I believe. X736 Bailey, s. v. Best, 
Best is Best-cheap. 

b. transf. and fig. That costs little (trouble, 
etc.), easily obtained; plentiful, abundant; of 
small value, ‘ cheap ’. 

[1340 Ayenb. 256 Ac ulatours and lyegeres byep to grat 
cheap ine hare cort] 1334 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. 
(1546) Because that vertue is so deere in thee, and makst 
folTC so great cheape. xsS7 Wyatt in TottelTs Misc. (Arb.) 
83 Faire wordes. .he good chepe, they cost right nought, xfiao 
Shelton Quix. Ill, xxxvL 258 Noming. .is better cheap. , 
than Compliment. 1637 Rutherford Lett civ. (1862) 1 . 264 
It cost me nothing, it is good-cheap love [i. e. Christ's]. X647 
Sanderson Senn. II. 200 They wish ns well, and pity our 
case (good words are good cheap), but do little or nothing 
for us. 1636 Jeanes Fstln. Christ 3x5 That advice, which 
delivered by a common man, is good cheape, yet comming 
from a counseller, seijeant, judge, are of great value. 

9. quasi-atfo. Good cheap was also used (cf. to 
or at good cheap in 5 ) for: On advantageous 
terms, at a low cost, cheaply. (Compared as in 8 .) 

X420 Will^ ^ Inv. N. Counties (1835) 63 I wille pat my 
brothere William haue pe landes & rentys bettir chepe 
pen any othir man. 1428 E. E. Wills (1882) 82. 1467 

Mann, f Househ. Exp. 393 My mastyr schal have it as 
good ehepe as any othere mane. xgaB Tindale Wicked 
dfitwwwow Wks. I. 122 To buy as good cheap as he can, and 
to sell as dear as he can. 2338 Aberdeen Reg. V, 16 (jam.) 
Settis it bettir chaip to ony wyis. 1570 Ascham Scholem. 
(Arh.) I2S As a man, that would feede vpon Acomes, whan 
he may eate, as good cheape, the finest wheat bread, 1606 
Choice, Chance, etc. (1S81} ai No Tradesman should sell bis 
ware too good cheape. X653 Baxter Chr. Concord 47 The 
people will take him for their Minister that will do it best 
cheap, 2667 Decay Chr. Piety xi. § 8. 324 Like sick men, 
who desire to die good-cheap, 

b. transf. asAfig. On good terms, with little 
effort ; cheaply, easily. 

XS67-9 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 461 Ye might as good 
cheape, and as well haue wished, that all the whole people 
. .would lemne to ^eake Greke. xsSr Golding Calvin on 
Dent, clxviii. 1040 [They] thinke thereby to scape the better 
cheape before God. x6^ Holcroft Procopius ii. 39 Hoping 
. .to take them all Prisoners good cheap. 1665 Spencer 
Prophecies 108 We may ever have Prophecies from these 
persons very good cheap. z6ga R. L'Estbangb yosephud 
Antiq. xvii. xii. The Romans ..came off better Cheap. 

10. Comb, cbeap-bouse, a house of merchandise. 
[Cf. OE. ciapstow market-place-j 

x6o6 Hieron Truths Pnreh. Wks. I. 46 This sinne of not 
caring to frequent Gods cheap-house, which is His church. 
Clieap*(tJ/p), a. and adv. Also 6 chepe, 6-7 
cheape. [A comparatively recent shortening of 
‘ good cheap ’, in its adjectival and adverbial uses ; 
see prec., senses 8 and 9 ; not found before i 6 th c.] 

A, ai^\ 1, That may be bought at small cost ; 
bearing a relatively low price ; inexpensive. Op- 
posed to dear, 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, ly. xix, Of meate and drynke 
there was great plenty, Nothynge I wanted, were it chepe 
or dere. X634 Sir T. Herbert Trwo. 24 In these Hands, 
fruit IS cheape and delicate. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. I. 
r- 8 The silks of France are better and cheaper than those 
of “•'Siaud. 1831 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 4x^2 On the top of 
the cheap and nasty did you never pass through Birming- 
ham? _ x8n in C, M. Wakefield Life T. Attwood xiv. (1885) 
231 (List 01 the banners, .in theprocession into Birmingham, 
May 28, 1832) Cheap Government, Cheap Religion, and 
C^eap Brrad. X84X-4 Emerson Ess. Compensation Wks. 
1884 1. 49 Cheapest, say the prudent, is the dearest labour. 

b. tran^. (Applied to the price itself, the place 
where a commodity is sold, etc.) 


XS98 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. i. i. (R.) He sells his 
reputation, at cheape market. X656 H. Philipps Pnreh. 
Patt. (1676) 4 The price of money falls cheaper, and the 
price of Land riseth dearer. 1721 Berkeley Prey. Enin 
Gt. Blit. Wks. III. 200 Manufactures, .set on foot in cheap 
parts of the country. 2783 Burns Scotch Drink xiii, The 
che^est lawyer’s fee. xfaS Murray's Haiid-bk. N, Germ. 
479 Heidelberg is a very cheap place of residence. 1878 B. 
Price Pol. Econ. ix. To buy in the cheapest market. Mod. 
Patronizing cheap shops. He is not a cheap tailor. 

2. Bearing a low price in proportion to its in- 
trinsic value ; of good vahte in proportion to its 
price ; well worth the price. 

x6xx Dekker Roaring Girl i. i. Wks. 1873 III. 141 Good 
things are most cheape, when th’ are most deere. _ a 1632 
G. jnERBERT y acuta Pmdentum (1836) 141 111 ware is never 
cheap. X74S De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. xx.Yviii. (18411 log 
Our manufactures may be cheap, though high-priced, if the 
substance be rich. Ibid, xxxvii. 100 Goods may be low- 
priced and not cheap. 2853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 122 
The services of a Secretary of State . . well qualified for his 
post would have been cheap at five thousand. 

3. fig. Costing little labour, trouble, effort, etc. ; 
easily obtained. 

2603 SiiAKS. Meas. for M. 11. iv. 103 Twer the cheaper 
way. Better it were a brother dide at once, Then that a 
sister, by redeeming him. Should die for euer. 2633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Church Porch x. The cheap swearer 
through his open since Lets his soul runne for nought. Ibid. 
xii. The cheapest sinnes most dearly punisht aie ; Because 
to shun them also is so cheap. 1060 Trial Regie. 20 He 
thinks it as cheap to defie the Court, as Submit to it. 1788 
Gibbon Decl. 4 ^ H. xxvi. (18751 433/2 'The courage of a soldier 
is found to he the cheapest and most common quality of 
human nature. 2883 Runciman Skippers 4 Sh. 10 My 
kisses ain't cheap. 

4. Involving little trouble and hence of little 
worth ; worthless, paltry. 

2S72 Hanmeh Chron. Irel. (1633I 63 Take it gentle reader 
as cheape as you finde it. a 2674 Clarendon Surs'. Lesiath. 
22 The cheaplaughter of all illiterate men. 2738 Johnson 
London 36 The cheap reward of empty praise. 2872 F. 
Hall Faise PhilologyiS note. His cheap Latin has about the 
same . . relevance, etc, 1884 Earl Grey in xpth Cent. 
Mar. sr3 To win a cheap popularity with a large class ot 
electors 

6 . Accounted of small value, made little of, lightly 
esteemed ; esp. brought into contempt through 
being made too familiar. 

2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 41 Had I so lauish of my 
presence beene . . So stale and cheape to vulgar Company. 
a 2626 Bacon (J.) He that is too much in any thing, so that 
he giveth another occasion of society, maketh himself cheap. 
2668-9 Pepys Dtaiy 13 Jan,, Making the king cheap and 
ridiculous. 2770 Langiiorne Plutarch (1879) I- * 79 A P®ri- 
cles . . took care not to make his person cheap among the 
people. 1799 in W. Jay Mem. C, Winter (1843^0 , 1 would 
not make my company cheap. 1842-4 Emerson Ess. Friend- 
ship Wks. (Bohn) I. 90 Leagues of friendship with cheap 
persons, where no friendship can be. 2830 Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
Uncle Tom ix. 73 , 1 shall feel rather cheap there, after all 
that’s been said and done. 

b. To hold cheap', to hold of .small account, 
think little of, despise. 

2390 Sh.aks. Com. Err. in. i. 21, I hold your dainties 
cheap, sir, and your welcom deer. 2777 Priestley Disc, 
Philos, Necess. 171 The works of the three Scotch writers, 
which you and I hold so cheap. 2879 Froude Cssarxi. 
X2^ Possibly he [Cicero] held the Senate’s intellect cheap. 

6 . Phr. JDirt cheap : as cheap as dirt, exceedingly 
cheap (yolloq.). So the earlier cheap {colloq,\ 
To be cheap of e. thing (iir,) : not to be over-paid in 
respect of, to get less than one’s deserts (in the 
way of retrihulion , elc.V So to he cheap served. 

2377 Holinshed Chron., Descr, Irel. iii, They afourded 
their wares so doggecheape, that, etc. 2786 Wolcott (P, 
Pindar) Farew. Odes to R. A. xi, And though what’s vul- 
garly baptiz’d a rep, Shall in a hundred jpounds be deem’d 
dog-cheap. 2828 Scott // r#. Midi, xxxviii, [Cumbrian loq.] 
She should hae been boomed aloive, an' cheap o’t. x8z8 — 
Br. Lamm, xii, ‘If he loses by us a'thegither, he is e’en 
cheap o’t.’ 2838 Dickens 0 , Twist xxxvii, I sold myself, 
said Mr. Bumble . . I went very reasonable. Cheap, dirt 
cheap ! 2845 Whitehall 271 Excommunication and public 
penance and cheap of it. x86o Reade Cloister ^ H. xix. 
Oh, let that pass ; he is cheap served. 

B. adverbially. At a low price, at small ex- 
pense, cheaply ; with little trouble, easily, 

2368 Grafton Chron. II. 35s If the Englishemen brenne 
our houses, we care little therefore, for we may soone make 
them amine cheape inough. 2392 Greene Upst. Courtier 
D iij a, They care not . . so they buy it cheape, c 2600 Shaks. 
Sonn. cx, Sold cheape what is most deare. 2633 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Tram, xxiii. § i, 81 We got not this victarie so 
cheap, but that it cost seventeen mens lives. 2663 Gerbier 
Counsel 69 This work hath been done cheaper. 2697 Dam- 
pier Voy. (R.) Poor people, who work cheap and live meanly 
on a little rice. 2833 Ht, Martineau Briery Creek iii. 39 
You shall have them cheap. 2848 Mill Pol. Econ. iii. xxv. 
§ 3 To sell cheaper in the foreign market, 
b. Naut. (See quot.) ? Ols, 

*7*^ J- Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Cable, Sometimes they 
Pay cheap the Cable, i.e. put or hand it out apace. 

C. substantively in the colloquial phrase On the 
cheap : on the cheap scale, cheaply. 

x8M Dmly Hexvs 10 Dec. 3/2 The processes cannot be 
both rapid and good. As a consequence the prices cannot 
below; you cannot do it ‘on the cheap.’ Mod. colloq. To 
do his philanthropy on the cheap. 

D. Comb. Cheap Jack or Cheap John, a 
travelling hawker who offers bargains, usually 
putting up his wares at an arhitraty price and then 
cheapening them gradually ; cheap trip, a public 
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excursion (by rail, steamer, etc.) at a specially re- 
duced fare : see Trip ; cheap-tripper {colloq.), one 
who makes a cheap trip. 

1826-7 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1310 Which Cheap John 
is offering for next to nothing. 187a Geo. Eliot MMdlem. 
vi. iD.) Making a sort of pditical Cheap Jack of himself. 
187s Chamb. Jrnl. cxxxm. 66 A Cheap- John is retailing his 
rude witticisms, .to induce people to purchase his Sheffield 
cutlery. 1858 J. Raind Mem. % Hodgson II. 274 note. 
Mobs of cheap-trippers. 1884 J. Payn Lit. Recoil, iv. 116 
The irruption of the cheap trippers. 

f Cheap, ». Obs. Forms : i cdapian, 2-3 
cheap-en, (3 chepiu, chapi), 3-4 chepen, 4-6 
chepe, (5 chepyn), 5-6 cheape, 6-7 cheap. 
[A common Tent. vb. : OE. dapian, -ode to bar- 
gain, trade, chaffer, buy = OS. c 6 pbn (LG. Mpen\ 
OHG. choufdn, MHG. koufen to bargain, trade, 
buy and sell, buy, mod.G. Jmtfen to buy, ON. 
kaiipa to bargain, barter, buy (Sw. kopa. Da. 
kjobe to buy), Goth, kaupbn to traffic, trade, buy 
and sell OTeut. *kaup 6 jan, f. *kaupo-, OE. dap. 
Cheap sb. Beside this was another vb. *kaupjan 
(not in Goth.), OLG. cdpian (LG. kopen, MDu. 
cdpen, Du. koopen to buy), OHG. chouffan (MHG. 
kaufen), OE. clepan, cipan, cypan, -te, to sell ; this 
does not appear to have come down into ME. 
For the derivation, see Cheap jA This verb has 
now been superseded by Cheapen.] 

1 . orig. (int}'.') To barter, buy and sell ; to trade, 
deal, bargain. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp, Matt. xxi. 12 Da se Haslend into \>axa. 
temple eode, he adraf ut ealle }}a jjs ceapodun [fii6a 
Hatton G. cheapeden innan Jiam temple]. — Luke xix._ 13 
Ceapiaji od )>set ic cumc. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., CheapiaS 
oSSsBl 1C cume, 

2 . tram. To buy. (Ger. kaufen.') 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John iv. 8 pmtte metto ceapadon [Rns/fW. 
bohton, Ags. G. mete bicgan]. axooo Ceedmon's Crist 
1096 (Gr.) He lifes ceapode moncynne. c 1325 Pol. Songs 
150 Such chaffare y chepe at the chapitre. c 2386 Chaucer 
Wyf’s ProL 268 Sche wol on him lepe, Til that sche fynde 
som man hire to chepe. 

3 . tram. To bargain for, bid for, offer to buy, 
offer a price for, ask the price of, ‘ price 

a 122S Ancr. R, ago Hwon he uor so liht wur3 . . cheapeS 
Jiine soule. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xni. 380 Who so cheped 
my chaffare cniden I wolde, But he profred to paye a peny 
or twayne More }>an it was worth. 1476 Plnmpton Corr. 37 
IB^for your cope, I have cheaped diverse, and under a 
hundred shillings I can by non. 2330 Palsgr. 482, 1 cheape, 

I demaunde the price of a thyng that I wolde bye, Je mar- 
chande. isga Greene Art Conny-catclu as A Flax- wife ' 
that wanted coles . . cheped, bargaind and bought them. 
2624 B. JoNSON Barth, Fair nr. iv, \^y . . stand heere . . 
cheaping of Dogges, Birds, and Babies ? 

1). ^sol. or intr. 

c 2340 Gaw. 4 Gr. /Cut. 1271, & al J7e wele of ^e worlde 
were in my honde, & I schulde chepen & chose. 2598 
Monday & Ciiettle Dovnfail Earl Huntingdon in Hazl. 
Dodsley VIII. 161 Come, cheap for love, or buy for money. 
i6qo Heywood I Edvi. IF, iv. lii. Wks. 1874 1. 63 You come 
to cheape, and not to buy. 

4 . tram. To treat or bargain in order to sell, to 
offer for sale; also (with inf.) to offer to sell, 

a 2225 Juliana 63 pu . . lettest an of be tweolue bat tu 
hefdest icoren chapi \v.r. chepin]be & sullen. aizzSAncr, 
R. 206 pes deofles best, bet he let to chepinge . . & cheapeS 
hit forto sullen. Ibid, 418 Ancre bet is cheapild^heo cheaped 
hire soule be chepmon of helle. c 2275 Passion onr Lord 
225 in O. E, Misc. 40 He com to beGywes .. And chepte 
heom to sullen vre helare, a 2300 Cursor M. 14723 Man! 
chapmen . . Serekin marchandis chepand. <22400 Octeuian 
1909 Four outlawes . . chepede me that chyld to sede. For 
syxty fiorencys. 2580 [see Cheating i]. 

6 . To fix the price of, set a price on, value. 

2460 Cafgrave Chron, 280 A grete ordinauns to chepe 
vitaile. j^p^ath. Augl, 6a1o chepe, iaxare. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 208 To cheape, licitari, ap^ciare. 

Cheap, var. of Cheep to squeak, 
t Chea'pa'ble, a- Obs.--° ’Valuable. 

1370 Levins Manip. a Cheapahle, estimaHlis. 

Cheapen (tjf-p’n), v. [f. Cheap a, -h -en, or 
modification of Cheap v., by Ibe suffix -g«.] 

1 . tram. To bargain for, ask the price of, bid 
for, offer a price for ; = Cheap v. 3. Also Jig, 
arch, or dial. 

1S74 Hellowes tr. Guetiartis Ep. (1577) 129 A Colte. .the 
which he cheapened, bought, and brake. 1608 Shaks. Per, 
IV. vi. 10 She would make apuritanof the devil, if he .should 
cheapen a kiss of her. _ 2727 Swift City Shower Wks. 2753 
III. II. 39 To shops in crowds the daggled females fly. 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 2766 Wilkes 
Co7~r. (1805) III. 173, 1 cheapened a pig., and was asked only 
eighteen sols. 2852 D. Jersold St, Giles v. 48 As though 
he was cheapening pippins at an wple-stall. 
b. absol. To bargain, chaffer. 

i6ao Quarles Penial, (1717) 66 A great Exchange of ware. 
Wherein all sorts, and sexes, cheapning are. 2883 Standard 
31 Aug. 2/3 To sell and to cheapen in the Market Square. 

f 2 . tram. (?) To chaffer, haggle about terms 
with (a person), or about (a bargain). Obs. 

2654 Earl Orrery Par/hen, (2676) 341 His Enemies. . 
without any cheapening, charg’d him so roundly, that, etc. 
2677 — Art o/War 30 In. .Field Engagements, .where we 
intend not to cheapen an Enemy, tut to fall on merrily. 
a 2679 — Guzman ii, I wish, whilst you are cheapening the 
Bargain, that they do not clap it up, 

3 , trans. To make cheap, lower the price of. 


2833 Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines 4 Pol. viii. 125 This . . 
lessens the cost of production, and . . would cheapen our 
corn. 2848 Mill Pol. Scan. 1. 223 Cheapening production. 
2883 J. Payn Talh of Town II. 240 His melancholy, per- 
haps, might have been put on witb a view of cheapening 
the terms . . with his employers. 

To lower in estimation, cause to be thought 
little of, bring into contempt, vilify. 

2634 Whitlock Zootomia 426 Meannesse of Birth, or 
slender Havings, cheapen the richest Abilities. x668Dryden 
Tyr. Love iii. i, I find my proferd love has cheapend me. 
1743 Young Nt. Th. iv. 63 Who cheapens life, abates the 
Fear of Death. 2879 Ouida C. Castlemaine 2 She was too 
proud to cheapen herself with coquetry. 

4 . htlr. To become cheap (lit. and figl). 

2803 Aim. Rev, III. 308 Corn cheapens in the Baltic when 
it becomes dear in the Mediterranean. 2886 Advance 
(Chicago) 28 Jan. 49 The calm and quiet delights of home 
circles never cheapen. 

Hence Chea'peniug vbl. sb. ajuAppl. a. 

2362 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (2867) no Cheepenyng 
of a face of furre. 2656 Dugaro Gate Lat. Uni, § 798. 249 
Contented with the moderate |^n of the cheapening parties. 
2773 Brydone Sicily (L.) It is only after a long series of 
cheapenings that a purchase can be effected. 2863 Fawcett 
Pol, Econ. I. viii. 12876) 86 Labourers are benefited, .by the 
cheapening of any article of ordinary consumption. 

Cneapener (tj’r-p’nai). [f. Cheapen + -er i.] 

1 1 , One who offers a price ; a bidder. Obs. 

2633 Ames Agst. Cerem. Pref. 6 Many wil be comers, 
hearers, cheapners, until they flnde that the word growes 
somewhat high rated. 2730 Johnson Rambl. No. 73 T ti 
Why should she think her cheapener obliged to purchase? 

2 . One who makes a thing cheap. 

2846 Mozley Ess . (1878) 1 . 251 Religion has sternly 
revenged herself on those who made her ridiculous, .she has 
thrown into the mire her cheapeners. 

tChea'per, sb. Obs. Also 6 obeper. [f. 
Cheap One who bids a price, or in- 

quires the price ; a bidder, a purchaser. 

<22329 Skeltoh Maner M World Poems 1. 151 So many 
chepers. So fewe biers . . Sawe I never. 2539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov, (2345) 67 Bycause the cheaper shulde be the 
more wyllynge to gyue the reasonable &. due price. 2553 
Grimalde Cicero's Offices ih. (2558) 140 [He] had required 
y* y‘ price of y* ground whereof he was a cheaper [emptor\ 
shold once be shewed him, and y-’ seller had so done. 

Cheapfare, obs. form 01 Chappeb. 

t Cheapgild. Obs.—o Modernized spelling (in 
diets.) of OE. dap-gyld market-price, price of what 
is stolen, given in Spelman, etc. 

1678-96 Phillips, Cheapgild, a restitution made by the 
Hundred, or County, for any wrong done by one that was 
in plMio. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 
tCtiea'pild. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Cheap jA + 
-HIED.] A female trafficker. 

a 222$ Ancr. R. 418 Ancre ]>et is cheapild, heo clieape$ 
hire soule |ie chepmon of helle. 

t Chea'piug, i>l>l- sb. Obs. Forms : i edaping, 
-Ting, coping, -inc, 3-6 olieping(e, (4 sbeping, 
4-5 cbep7ng(e, obepaing), 6 cbeaping, cbeep- 
ing. [f. Cheap v. + -ing 1,] 

1 . Bargaining ; buying and selling, marketing, 
mercantile dealing. 

222000 Laws Athelstau i. 7 34 (Bosw.) Dmt nan ceaping 
lie sy Sunnan dajum. a 2300 Cursor M. 15429 To ^aim 
bat be cheping did. 2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. viii. xx, 
pe house.. of chepynges [2535 marchandize]. 2580BARBT 
Alv. C 403 A setting out to sale to him that will offer most; 
a prising ; a cheaping, liettatio. 

2 . Market, a market-place. 

c 2205 Lay. 26682 Samuel nom Agag. .& ladde hine a ]>aa 
cheping. <2 2225 Ancr. R. 88 Vrom mulne & from cheping, 
from smiSe , . me tiSinge bringeS. 1^3 WycuvSerm. Sel. 
Wks. I. gp Stondinge ydel in pe cheping to be hired, c 2485 
E. E. Misc. (1856) 63 Att churche, at chepyng, or at nale. 
2363-^ Foxe a , ^ M . (1684) I. 46o/(i They love. . the prin- 
cipal Chaires in Churches, and greetings in cheeping, 

3 . Merchandise, war^ goods, rare. 

c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 213 Gif Wt chepinge be J?e me 
shule meten oSer weien, 

4 . Comb., as ckeaping-booth, -place, -town. Also 
in proper names of English towns, as Chipping 
Barnet, Chipping Norton, Chipping Ongar, etc. 
(Cf. Market Brapton.) 

c22ooOrmin 26095 Nebirrb^uwnohhtmi Faderrhus Till 
chepinngbobe turrnenn. C2330 Amis 4 Amil 1700 Til 
thai com to a chepeing toun. 238 . WyeweSerm. Sel, Wks. I. 
327 Sum men clepen it cheping toun. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. six Julius his ymage in pe chepynge place. 

Cheapish (t/?'pif), a. Somewhat cheap. 

287a Howells Their Wedd. youm. 26 Cheapish board- 
ing-houses. 

Cheapitre, obs. form of Chapter. 

Cheaply (tX?-pli)> U' Cheap a. + -ly 2,] 

1 . At a low price, at a cheap rate, at small cost. 
lit. anc^^. 

2^32 EEuloet Cheapely, viliter, 2603 Shaks. Mach. v. 
viiL 37 So great a day as this is cheapely bought. 2639 
Genii. Call, (1696) Bx One may almost as cheaply and easily 
rig out a Ship. 2762-72 H. Walpole Vertuds Anecd, 
Paint. (1786) I. Pref. 3 The antiquary . . is more cheaply 
pleased than a common reader. x868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. 
Art, ii. 87 We ought not to get books too cheaply, 2883 
Proctor Whist iv. ^8 The fourth player’s duty is usually 
but to win the trick if he can, and as cheaply as he can. 

2 . In low esteem, lightly, sbghtingly. 

1822 Q. Rev. XXVIII. 44 Holding the Protestants thus 
cheaply. 1865 Pusey Eiren, 95 A tendency to hold cheaply 
by Holy Scripture, 1885 Manch, Exam. 6 Apr. 6/1 St. 


CHEAT. 

Paul . . treating rather cheaply the pretensions of this church 
at Jerusalem. 

Cheapness (i/f-pnes). [f. Cheap a. -ness.] 
Quality of being cheap ; lowness of price or cost ; 
also fg, (see Cheap a.) 

2330 Royal Prod, in Strype EccLMem, i.xxvii. (1721)11. 
222 In plentiful Sort and Cheapness of Price. 23^ Grafton 
Chron. II, 234 For lacke of money . . victuall came to such 
reasonable cheapnesse and price. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. 
World VI. xxvii. 611/2 Allured with, the cheapness of the 
Rent. 2722 Steele Sped, No. 45476, I resolved to walk 
it, out of Cheapness. 2745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesm, (1841} 
II. xxxviii. xo8 Cheapness causes consumption, _ 2873 
Jevons Money (1878) 233 The cheapness of the material. 

■f Cheapth. Obs. ?nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -th.] 
Cheapness. 

2606 Warner Alb, Eng, xv. xc, There bucking cbeapth, 
here hearkening dearth. 

Cheap- : see Char-. 

Cheare, obs. form of Chair, Cheer. 
Chearette, chearie, obs. ff. Chabet, Chary. 
Chearful, -ly, obs. ff. Chbebpui,, Cheerly. 
Chearish^ obs. form of Cherish. 

Chearm, chearre, obs. ff. Charm, Chare. 
Chearupping, ppl. a . : see Cheebtjpping. 
Cheas(e, obs. f. Cheese ; obs. pa. t. Choose v. 
Cheasell, variant of Chesil, gravel. 

Cheaste, var. of Chest sb.^ Obs. strife. 
CheaBt(eB : see Chess 1. 

Cheasuble, obs. form of Chasuble. 

Cheat (tjit), fi.l Forms : 4-6 cibet, 4-y cbete, 
6-jr cbeate, 7 obeit, ebate, 0- cbeat. [In sense 
I, ME, chet(e, aphetic f. achet,yox. of eschet, Es* 
CHEAT, Sense 3 is of doubtful origin ; senses 4-9 
appear to have been formed immed. from the vb.] 

+ 1 . An Escheat; property which falls to the 
lord of the fee by way of forfeit, fine, or lapse. Obs. 

c 2373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 193 Pylat gef Tyberea 
To Judas, & hyre gud also. As chet, 2377 Langl. P. PI, 
B. IV. 175 porw Joure lawe . . I lese many chetes \C-text, 
menye escheytes]. c 2440 Promp. Para. 73 Chete for the 
lorde, caducutn, confiscariwu, jisca, 2628 Coke On Liit. 
140 a. It is called Marchett, as it were a chete or fine for 
mariage. 2649 Selden Laws Eng. i, IvL (1739) xox It is 
nonsense for a Conqueror to entitle himself oy a cheat, 
where he had an elder Title by Conquest. 

1 2 . Any product of conquest or robbery ; booty, 
spoil. Obs. (With quot. 1592 cf. 3.) 

2366'ADLiNCTON Apuleius 41 Having lost three of our 
souldiours we are come home with these present cheates. 
239a Greene Art Conny-eatek, in. 33 A Cunning villaine 
. .had long time haunted this Cittizens house, and gotten 
many a cheat which he carried awaye safely. 2600 Holland 
Livy xxn. xx, 444 The taking off these vessels was not the 
best and goodliest cheate of their victorie. x6io — Camden’s 
Brit. II. 144 They suppose, that a cheat or booty is sent 
unto them from God as his gift. 

fS. Thieved Cant. According^ to Randall 
Holme,orig. A stolen thing (cf. quot. 1592 in 2); bnt 
as early as Harman’s date (1567) used in general 
sense ‘thing, article*, usually preceded by some 
descriptive word. The cheat (—mtbbing-cheat, 
topping-cheat, treyning-cheat ) : the gallows. (Cf. 
the Shakspere passage, 1611.) Obs. 

2367 Harman Caueat Gij (Peddelars Frenche) A w/reftlNSg 
chete, a nose, a pratlynge chete, a tounge. ,a belly chete, an 
apern, a grunting chet, a pyg . . hanging chaties, the gal- 
lowes. 2620 Rowlands Martin Marh-all F, Cheates, 
which word is vsed generally for things, as Tip me that 
Cheate, Giue me that thing . . and so treyning cheate is as 
much to say, hanging things, or the Gallous. x6xx Shaks. 
Wint. T. IV. ill. 28 W ith Dye and drab, I purchas'd this Capari- 
son, and my Reuennew is the silly Cheate. Gallowes, and 
Knocke, are toopowerfull on the Highway. 2622 Fletcher 
Beggar's Bush iii. iii. To maund on the pad, and strike all 
the cheats iexplained below To beg on Uie way, to rob all 
thou meets]. Ibid. v. i, F. S uprising a boores ken, for grunt- 
ing cheates ? P. Or cackling cheates 7 x688 R, Holme 
Armoury ii. iii. § 68 Cheat, a stollen thing; but the word 
cheat joined to others hath then a variable signification. 
1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Crashing-cheais, teeth ; so 
vjzsNew Cant, Diet. 1743 Fielding Jon. Wild iv. u. (D.) 
See what your laziness is come to ; to the cheat, for thither 
will you go now, that’s infallible. 1826 Scott Woodstock 
xxxvi, A make to a million, but we tripe to the nubbing 
cheat, .to-morrow. . 

t 4 . The action ofehealing or defrauding; decep- 
tion, fraud. Obs. 

2641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 186 A false Prophet taken 
in the . . most dangerous cheat, the cheat of soules. x68o 
Butler Rem. {2739) I. 65 For what does vast Wealth bring, 
but cheat. 2(^0 L OCKE Hum. Und. iii. x. § 5 ’Tis plain 
Cheat and Abuse, when I make them [words] stand some- 
times for one thing, and sometimes for another. 2696 Stan- 
hope Chr, Pattern (27x2) 279 The boasted pleasures of 
sensual . .men are only, .vanity and cheat. 

■b. A fraud, deception, trick, imposition. To 
put a cheat on : to deceive, impose upon (arch,). 

2648 Eikon Bos, 28 Which have no cloak or cheat of Reli- 
gion to impose upon themselves or others. x6tt Fuller 
Pisgah 1. vii. 18 The Gibeonites (who put anew (meat on the 
Israelites), Sc. Pasguils (1868) 293 Those who live by 
cheats and quirks. 1703 ’Maundhell y<H<w. (2732) 

44 Which Cheat we saw them actually impose upon some 
other Travellers. 276a Hume Hist. Eng, (1806) I. Ixvii. Si He 
, .bad been noted for several cheats an<l even thefts. 2823 
Lamb Elia ii. (1863) 300 Fora man to put the cheat upon 
himself. 2830 Mrs. Jameson Leg, Metu Ord, (1863) 211 
He insisted that the institution of the priesthood was a 
cheat. 
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5 . Applied to a person. 

U In the following early instance, the sense is un- 
certain : it may be=CHEATEB 4, persons used as 
decoy, 

mSSa Dolmas inJ/tVr. ATag. (1563' Nj a, iLd. Hastings 
says) tshore’s ■wife -was my nyce cheate, The wholye ■whore, 
and eke the vyly peate. 

b. One who cheats ; a swindler. 

1664 Butler /fuel. 11. i. 307 Cheats to play with those 
still aim, Who do not unde^tand the game. 1671 Head & 
Kirkman (iHM The English Rogue Described . . a com- 
plete History of the most Eminent Cheats of both se^es. 
1S41-4 Emerson £ss. , Compensation Wks. 1 Bohn) 1 . 49 The 
cheat, the defaulter, the gambler. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
ti383> 403 Corinth, .-was a city of extortioners and cheats. 

c. A deceiver, an impostor. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in U^roafyf]ss. 1730 I. 80 Own 
yourself and the rest of your sisterhood to be cheats, sjxz 
Steele Speet. No. 546 f x, I should think myself a cheat in 
my way, 1 f I should translate any thing from anoth er tongue, 
and not acknowledge it, 185$ Tennyson Maud i. vi. v, If 
she ■were not a cheat. If Maud were all that she seem'd, 

d. aftrib. (£?if. rare.) 

1583 Stanyhurst jEneid Ded, (Arh.) 3 As for, .Horace, 
luuenal, Persius, and thee rablement of such cheate Foetes. 
i* 6. Dice or ? fcilse dice. Obs. 

1533 Use of Dice Play 'Zvi, Callinge them seines Chetors, 
and the dice Chetes [printed Cheters], horo^wing the terme 
from among our lawers, ivith whom all such casuals as fall 
vnto the Lord at the holding of his lets, as ■waifs, straies & 
such like hee called Chetes. Ibid, C iij, Haue in a rediness 
to be foisted in when time shalbe, your fine Chetes of all 
sorts. ^ Ibid. C vj, I shall lend you a payre of the same sise 
that his chetes be. £1590 Greene Mikil Mumcltance la 
Haue in readines to he foysted in when time shall require 
TOur fine Cheates, and be sure you haue Bard sincke 
Dewces and Flat sincke Dewces. 

” 1 * 7, (See quots.) Obs. 

j688 R. HoiMB Armoury ni. g 6 /j A. .kind of Waistcoats 
are called Chates, because they are to be seen rich and 
gaudy before, when all the hack part is no such thing. 
/Sid. 111. 238/r Such Gallants wear not Cheats or half Sleeves, 
Wastcoats are the same clear throughout. 1690 
B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, C/«a<j,..alao'W^ristbands or sham 
Sleeves worn for true, or whole ones. 

8. A game at cards, the point of which is to 
cheat without detection, and to detect rh ea t in g in 
others, failure in either attempt involving a forfeit. 

9 . A name given, locally to certain grasses ' from 
resemblance to the grain among which they grow 

Britten & Holland name Darnel (Loliutu tewulentwtii, 
Com Brome (Bromus secalitms), and ‘ Wild Oats 
f Cheat, Obs. Forms; 5 oWete, 5-6 
ohet, ohete, 6 chett, 6-7 oheate, cheat, (8-9 
Hist, cheat, cheta). [Derivation uncertam. Not 
in actual use since 17th c.J 
■Wbeatea bread of the second quality, made of 
flour more coarsely sifted than that used for Man- 
CBffiT, the finest quality. Comb, cheat-bread, -loaf, 
exMn Bk. Curtasye m. 452 Manchet and chet bred he 
suite taku 1461-83 Hotiseh. Ord. 69 To make continually 
® ®^®J5^DUsshell halfe chiete lialfe rounde. .xxvij loves. 
15*6 laidz *63 One chet loafe, one manchet, one gallon of 
ale, 1570 T, WILSON tr. Demosihemd OlyntK Ep. Ded., 
X>yke to them that eating fine Manchet, are angry wth 
others ^at feede on Cheate breade, 1377 B, Googe Heres- 
iacAs M 3 ud. vii. (rs86j 26 b, The second called Siligo they 
used in their fynest Cheate. 1577 Harrison England 
n. VL {r877) 1. 154 The second [kind of bread] is the cheat or 
whuton bread, sp named bicause the coloure therof re. 
sembleth the graie or yellowish wheat. x6j6 Chapman 
Ba^ach^ %ybsxx purest cheat. Thrice boulted, kneaded, 
ud subdued mpast 1655 Moufet& Benn. HeaWisIm- 
/nw. (r746} ng Our finest Manchet is made without Leaven, 
Which Mketh Cheat.Bread to be the lighter, .and also the 
more wholesome. [1780 Arkot Mist, Edin, ii. (r8i6) 43, 41 
kmds of wheaten bread,— the finest called Manchet the 
serond clwat or trencher bread. *861 0 «r Eng, Home 79.] 

(tjft), V. Also 5 ohetyn, 7 obeate. 
[MK. chete, aphetic f, achete (Aoheat), phonetic 
vanaut of escheie, EschEjVT.J 
tl. irons. To escheat, confiscate. Obs. 

C1440 Prornp. Paro. 73,Chetyn, co>ifiscor,fisco. 

A. To defraud ; to deprive of hy deceit. 

1590 Shaks. Cnw.Err.iv. iii, 70. isoa— A m* ttt 1 \ m 
Cheated of Feature by dissemUing Nature. z6i6 Bul’lo- 

=^79 Phidcaux Lett. 
(rS/s) 68, 1 am unwilling a rogue should cheat me of 3/. 

Baillie Metr. Leg., Lady G 5 ix 6 tL 
Scaffold of Its prey to cheat. 18^ Froudc^&A Eug IV 
xviu. 71 If they were to be cheated of their right. 187a 
JowOT Waifn (edL 2) HI. 328 You are lazy and mean to 
cheat us out of a whole chapter. ^ 

3 . To deceive, impose upon, trick. 

1634 Milton C«««i 153 To cheat the ei/e with blear illj- 
di^efvef^kh’wnr^""’-^^^?’ “l®® Fanatics chLt 
cheat They would not by any 

wilhfhSi^!’ ourselves, if it be a cheat, 

i' fraudnlently, practise deceit. ’ 

at a ® Cleon. .could cheat 

at cards. Med. Accused of cheating m an examination. 

(weariness, tedium, etc.). 

*1. J- 406 V 6 No Lay unsung to cheat 

.ffnAeJj' L iv. The tuneless 
*873 Black 


1 6 . To obtain by cheating. Obs. 

1727 Sivirr rir/ Polit. LyingWks. 1755 III. 1. 119 Making 
restitution of thousands he cheated. 1737 Pope Hor. 
Epist. 1. vi. 93 Something which for your honour they may 
cheat. 

Cheata'ble (tJrtabT'i, a. [f. Cheat ». + -able.] 
That may be cheated, liable to he cheated. Hence 
Cliea'ta'bleness. rare. 


men 

cursionists. 1649 

cheatableness of heart. 

Cheated (tjf-ted), ppl. a. [f. Cheat ». + -ed i.] 
Defrauded ; deceived, tricked. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 14 V 4 All the cheated People 
oppose the Man that would open their Eyes. i8za S. 
Rogers Columbus ix. 42 Circles of.. light Charm., the 
cheated sight. 1879 Miss Braodon Vixen III. 247 Vixen 
laughed merrily at the image of that cheated lady. 

Cheatee colloq. [f. Cheat v. + -ee.] 

One who is cheated. 

1614 ToMKisri/iwwasar in Dorff/py (1780) VII. 133 In this 
city No dwellers are but cheaters and cheatees. 183* Car- 
lyle Misc, (1857) II. 307 Reineke was not only the cheater 
. . but the cheatee. 1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice I, v. 74 
The cheater and the cmeatee (to parody law-jargon) aie 
equally enjoying themselves. 

Cheater (tjr-tai). Obs. or arch. Forms: 4 
cheitur, 5 cbetowie, 6 chetor, 6-7 cbeatour, 
7 cbeator, 6- cheater. [ME, clietoiir, aphetic f. 
achetour, eschetour, Esoheatob,] 
f 1 . The officer appointed to look after the king’s 
escheats ; an escheator. (The 1 7th c. quots. show 
its passage into the later sense.) Obs. 

ei330 Pol. Songs (rSag) 338 At justices, at shineves, 
cbeiturs, and chaunceler. cx^Promp. Paro.j^ Chetowre, 
conjiscator, cadnearius. *6s*_Jer._Taylor .Wo^ZiwiV/^, 
Restjt. !) z3 Cheaters of men's inheritances, umust judges, 
etc. *656 Gurnali. Chr. in Arm. II. aoi As a (Jheater may 
pick the purses of innocent people, by showing them some- 
thing like the Kings broad seal, which was his own forgery. 
+ Obs. 

rs88 Shaks, Tit. A. v, i, m, I play’d the Cheater for thy 
Fathers hand. 1598 — Merry IV, i. iii. 77, I will be 
Cheaters to them_ both, and they shall bee Exchequers to mee. 

— Sonn, cli. Then gentle cheater urge not my amisse. 
Least guilty of my faults thy sweet selfe prove. 

* 1 * 2 . A dishonest gamester, a sharper. Obs. 

*S 3 * Dice-Play Biiij, They call theyr worthy arte by a 
newe found name, callinge themselaes Chetors. igoi Florio 
See. Fruites xii. 169 Milk-maides to daunce, and cheaters to 
the dice. *637 Wotton Let. Prof. Reg. Dio. Carnbr., That 
of Reverend Cheaters, among whom Religion was 
slmfltM like a pack of Cards, and the Dice were set upon us. 
0. One who cheats or deals fraudulently; a 
deceiver; a swindler. (A systematic or habitual 
cheater is now called a Cheat.) 

X&7 Dexker ICnts. Conjur, (1842) 52 Vnthrifts cheaters 
and the rest of their faction . .were borne downe. *6x4 [see 
Cheatee], 1665 Cowley Verses 4- Ess. (i66gl 81 It is the 
nature of Ambition to make men Lyars and Cheaters. 1684 
BuNY^RiVgT-, n. 134 Hard Texts are Nuts (I will not call 
them Cheaters). 1815 Scott Guy M, iii. It is the resource 
of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners. 1820 Keats Otho Gi. 
V. V, I was the fool, she was the cheater I X831-72 [see 
Cheatee], 1881 Jefferies Wood Magic \,vn. 201 What 
a cheater he is. 

1 4 Tame cheater ; ? a decoy duck or other tame 
animal used as a decoy. Shaks. plays on other 
senses, and_ Scott uses it with allusion to Shak- 
spere's application of it to Pistol. 

«-,w. *05 Hee's no Swaggerer 
^ostesse) : a tame Cheater, hee : you may stroake Him as 
gently, m a Puppie Greyhound. 1625 Fletcher 
j 1 IV. 11, You. .will be drawn into the net by this decoy- 
ouck, this tame cheater. 1824 Scorr let. iii, 

oinking from ruffling bullies into tame cheaters. 

Cheater, ohs. form of Cha,ttek. 

Cheate]^ (tjftari). Also 6 chotory, 8-9 Sc. 
cheatry, cheatiie. [f. Cheat zf. or Cheatee ; 

The practice of cheating ; swindling, 

. *S 3 * Dice-Play D vij, Now I vnderstand by what chetory 
It was woon. i678-X7ia Fountainhall Dec. Sessions\. 350 
(Jam.) Their cheatry, falshood. and unfaithfulness to their 
Entail xci, Ye Goliath of cheatrie 1 
1020 Disraeli Vto, Grey v. iii. 176 If thou only cheat five 
*“d give a tenth of thy cheatery to the poor. 
1807 Stub^ Gesta Regis Hen. II, H. Pref., Much room foe 
exaction, cheatery, and litigation. 

^ attrib. 1818 Scott Rob R^ xxv. Warrants and poind- 
mgs and apprizings, and a’ that cheatry craft. 1837 R. 
jNicoll Poems (1843) 130 Maids are witches— we the fools 
Aneycast their cbeatne glamour on. 

Cheating (tjf tiq),®RrA [f. Cheat v. -j- -inoI.] 
The action of the verb Cheat. a. Confiscation, 
of an escheat (u^j.), h. Fraud, deceit, swindling. 

Pr^nP-Parpo, 73 Chetynge, confiscado. 1532 
Dtce-Play B v. The first, .ground of Chetinge is. .a studiK 
n deede. a 1734 North Sir 

D. North. 134 F^sities, such as cheating by Weights or 
Measures. _ 1^5 Polson Law in Encya. Metrop. 816/1 
Clieating is the obtaining from any one, under false pre- 
tences, any chattels, money or valuable security, with intent 
*^• 5 / defraud him of the same, i860 Geo. Eliot 
^afs”cWting ’’ ' ^^Bgie. looking serious, 

a, [f. as prec. + -th& 3 ] jjiat 
cheats ; fraudulent, s^windling, deceitful. 

SS 3 ^ Dice-Play Duj, Such cheting craftes. x68x Glan- 


viLL Sadducismus ii. Introd. § 19 A vicious cheating 
knave. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull iii. vi. That Old Lewis 
Baboon, it is the cheatingest, contentious Rogue, upon the 
Face of the Earth. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. a) V. 158 The 
cheatmg tradesman, .shall be deprived of his goods. 

Cheaunce, obs. form of Chahoe. 

Cheavia, obs. form of Chevih, chub. 

Cheaw, obs. variant of Chaw, jaw, 

Cheb : see Chebule. 

Cheba’ceo. [app. a. Pg. xaheco (pronotinced 
Jab^ ko), OSp. xabeque, and so the same word as 
Chebeo, Xebec. (Knight, Preut. Diet. Mech. gives 
it under the form chebcc.) 

(By Worcester and Webster conjectured to be named 
from Chebacco, old name of Essex in Massachusetts.)] 
Chebacco-boat : A kind of vessel employed in the 
Newfoundland fisheries ; called also pinkstern. 

*837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1831) ILvi. 92 Innumer- 
able voyages aboard men-of-war and merchant-men, fishing 
schooners and chebacco boats. 

ChebeCy -Ck (Jfbe'k). Also written shebeck, 
and now usually Xbbeo. [a. F. chebec ; in OF. 
chabec, Sp. jabeque, OSp. xabeque, -veque, Pg. 
xaheco, -veco, OPg. enxabeque, It. sciabecco, zam- 
becco, stantbecco, mod.Arab. lalLj^ shabbak, 
shobbdk, Turkish sunbeki (Meninski, 

1680). Ulterior origin uncertain. (Jal shows that 
the vessel was originally a fishing-boat,)] 

A small three-masted vessel, used in the Medi- 
terranean, a Xebec ; it resembles the felucca, but 
is rigged with square besides lateen-sails. 

176a tr. Busekings Syst, Geog. II. 262 It consists . . of 
twenty-six men of war, thiiteen frigates, two packet-boats, 
eight chebecks. 1773 BHVDONn.S'iVrx^.Thiee of their [Turks'] 
chebecks ran into a small harbour . . and carried off six 
merchant-ships. 1806 A. Doncan Nelson 138 'Twelve che- 
becks, each of two 24-pounders. 1858 Ztvasa'&'azDict.Comtn. 
Chebec, a kind of naval craft. 

Cheboll, chebouie : see Chibol. 

II Chebule (keb??!). Also 7 chebouie, cheb. 
[a. F. chebule, It. chehuli (Pegolotti has c. 1303 che- 
Imli vUrabolant) pronounced kebiili ; according to 
Thevenot, c 1665, ad. Urdii Kabult (‘ les Orientaux 
les appellent Ccdmly ’) of Cabtil, it being imported 
thence into India. (Yule.) Florio 1598 has chebuU, 
Cotgr. i6ir chebule.'] 

The dried prune-like astringent fruit of Ter- 
mtnalia Cheoula, a tree of Central Asia, etc., 
imported commercially under the name of myro- 
balan. Also attrib. 

[*SSS EpcN Decades W. hid, in. iv. (Arb.) 151 Miroba- 
lanes , .which the phisitians caule Evtblicos and Ckebulos.'i 
1599 Chapman Hum. Dafs Mirth Wks. 1873 I. 60 If there 
be any cheboules in your napkins. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 
II. 530 Take bark of the yellow Myr^alans and of Chebs. 
1B60 Maynb Exp. Lex. 742/2 The chebule myrobalan. 

Hence Chehnlic a., of the nature of a chebule. 
vjyj-ejt Chambers Cycl. s. v. Myrobalan, The third, che- 
bulic myrobalans, the size of a date, of a yellowish brown, 

S ed at the end. z 966 Treas. Dot. xige/x The princip^ 
of Myrobalan are the Chebulic. .and the Belleric. 
Chechin, obs. form of Chequben. 

Clieciple, obs. form of Chasuble. 

Ch6ck (tjek), mt. & sb, Foims : 4-6 chek, 
(4 cheke, oheekke, 4-5 chekke, 5 chicke, 
chak), 6-9 checque, 7-9 cheque, (7 cheeque), 
4- check. [ME. cheh, chak, aphetic f. *eschek, 
-chak, a. OF. eschec, -ek, -cq, eschac, in ONF. eskec, 
escac, Pr. escac, It. scacco ‘ check ’ in chess, med. 
L. scaccw, scdchus ; cf. also the parallel forms Sp. 
jaque, OSP, xaqzie ‘check’, Pg. xaque ‘check’ 
and ‘ shah ’ (of Persia). Adapted form (immed. 
from Arabic) of Pars, sli, shah ‘king’, also the 
‘King’ in chess; in this specific sense the Pers. 
word was taken into Arabic, where arose the phrase 
liiLo sLi shah mdtia, ‘the King is dead’, 
i.e. can make no further move ; see Checkmate. 
(This has been taken back into Persian in the 
form shah mat gardad ~ the shah becomes mat.) 
In a MS. written in Sevilla in 1283, shah is made 
in OSp. xaque {,x-=sli), and shah mdtifl appears 
as xaque ntate. But the adoption of the words 
in Romanic took place some centuries earlier, the 
common Romanic form taken hy shah being scac-, 
scacc-, as in the med.L., It, Pr., and Fr. forms given 
above. Thence also the MHO, schdeh, Ger. schach, 
Du. skMk, Icel. skdk, Da. skak, Sw. schack ■ check ’ 
and ‘chess (in the latter sense also schach-spiel, 
skaakspel, etc. = check-play). The general meaning 
m Romanic is ' check ’ ; for the name of the game 
the plural is used in med.L. scacci, It, scacchi, Pr. 
escacos, F. echecs ; see Chess. 

w has been widely transferred 

! English. In the sense-extension the sh. and 

have acted and reacted on each other, so that it is difficult 
aroM^ the order in which special senses 

A, itti. A call at chess by which notice is given 
to the opponent that a move has been made which 
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exposes his King ; one says also Check to your 
King I and even Check to your Queen ! Also Jig, 
+ Check-rook : the call of check when at the same 
time one of the rooks is tliieatened with capture. 

£■1314 Guy TFarw. (A.)p. 426 (Zap.) Ate ches bai sett hem 
to playn . . Purch a chek Fabour seyd, for so>, Sadok in 
hert wex wrop. c H69 Chaucer Bh . Ditckesse 669 There- 
with Fortune said Checke heie, And mate in the mid point 
of the checkere. 1474 Caxton Ctiesse iv. ii, The kyng . . 
ought to take hede that he stonde not so that a knyght or 
another sayth chek rook : than the kyng loseth the rook. 
1656 Beale Chesse-pl, 8 No piece can take mm [the king], but 
must only salute him with the word check. 1791 W. Iaylor 
It. Lessings NniJiann. i. (Tauchn. z86&)4i{Saladm^Sitta/i 
Haying chess) Sittafi. I move— So— Now then— Check ! and 
Check again ! 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod Hoyle (Warnel 4s 
When a player gives check, and fails to give notice by crying 
‘ Check ! ’ his adversary need not, unless he think proper, 
place his king out of check, or cover 1888 JIrs. H. Ward 
i?. Elsmere xxxix, ‘ Check, certainly ’, said Flaxman to 
himself ruefully. . ‘ not mate, I hope, if one can but find out 
how not to be a fool in future *. 

B. sb. 

1. Chess. The act of threatening the King ; the 
position of the King when he is exposed to the 
attack of one of the opponent’s men ; if there is no 
escape from cheeky it is checkmate and the game is 
over. 

1426 Audelay Poems (1844] 23 After chec for the roke ware 
sore the mate. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Donner 
v/t eschec, to giue a check. 1592 Greene Groaisvi. Wit 
(1617)22 Chesse. .is a game, sayde she, that the first danger 
is but a checke, the woist, the giuing of a mate. 1614 Saul 
Chess To Rdr., None of the Kings can take a man that 
standeth on a guaid, 'Twere checke at once if he doe so. 
1656 Beale Chessc-pl, 5^ The Knight’s . . check, because it 
cannot be covered, the King must either remove out of check, 
or cause him to be taken . . [else] it is Check mate, 1848 
Staunton Chess PL Haudbk. 20 When the Piece moved 
does not itself give check, but unmasks another which does, 
it is called a discovered check. ^ 1870 Hardy StWhKZ^od. 
H oyle ( Warne) 42 When your King is attacked by any piece 
he is said to be in check, .you must then put your King out 
of check by . .interposing one of your own men between the 
checking piece and your King, thus ‘ covering’ check, as it 
is termed. 

1 2. In early use, Jig. and iransf., in various 
shades of meaning, referring in some way to the 
‘ check ’ in chess. Obs. 

a. An attack. 

c 1323 E. E, A Hit. P. B. 1238 He watz mayster of his men 
& myjty him seluen, pe chef of his cheualrye his chekkes to 
make, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) i8ao pey 
handled bo|>e sore her nekkes, Chynnes, chekes, gef harde 
chekkes. 1389 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 231 In sodeyn 
reses and chekkes \.incursionibns\ la xipamorte Arih. 
iq86 ffor-thi the kynge charge* hym . . Cheftayne of the 
cheekke, with chevalrous knyghttez. a 1300 Colkelbie Sow 
I. 233 (Jam.) And Fergy Flitsy yeid befoir, Chiftane of that 
chef chak. 

b. To win or achieve a check', to succeed in 
inflicting a reverse or defeat on the foe ; to win an 
advantage in a contest. 

c 1340 Gaw. if- Gr. Kni. 1107, & quat chek so ^e acheue, 
chaunge me ber-fome. laxepo Morte A-rth. 1339 We hafe 
eschewede this chekke, thurghe chance of oure Lorde. 
c 1400 Eowlatid ^ 0 . Ixxi, A noble cheke here wonn hafe 

? ee. a 1400-30 Alexander 3098 Was no3t Sexes him-selfe 
e souereynest in erth. And cheued him ofcheualry chekis 
out of nombre. 

c. .An act that gives trouble, or is harmful ; an 
evil turn or trick. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (t8io) 258 Pou has broken it alle, 
& don him many ille chek. 1393 Langl. P, PI. C. i. 107 
(Ld. Ilchester’s MS.) pair sire, .chastised not his children of 
her euel chekkes. c 1400 Beryn 914 When Beryn passid was 
vii veer, & grewe in more age He wroust ful many an evil! 
chek. c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 404a It was Amalekes That 
hath doon him so foule chekkes. 

d. Contention; quarrel; sti'ife. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 100 In alle pis ilk chek of 
Roberd & Henry, Bituex pam wex contek. 

+ 3. A taunting call ; a bitter reproach. Obs. 
xS*S Barclay Egloges n. (1370) B iv/i Jacke with the bushe 
shall taunt thee withi a chek._ iS*6 Skelton Magnyf. 300 
Let se, this checke if ye voide canne. 1349 Coverdale 
Erasm. Par. Rom, xii. 17 Yf any man perhappes ofifende 
you, gyue not checke for checke, ne one wrong for an other. 
1363 Homilies it. Coming Holy Ghost i. (1850) 458 Counted 
woprthy to sufier rebukes, and checkes for the Name . . of 
Christ Jesus. 1633 R. N. tr. Camdetis Hist. Eliz. Introd., 
She loaded her with checks and taunts, 
f 4:. A reproof, reprimand, rebuke. Obs. exc. 
dial. 

1340 Elyot Image Gou, (1556) 4 The terrible checke that 
the good maister m the gospell gave to his idell servaunt. 
1600 Hakluyt Pay. (1810) III. 551 The Captaine . . had a 
great checke of the gouernour because he had not gone 
forwards. i6fc Pepys Diary 26 Sept,, I was very angry, 
and. .did give him a very great check for it, and so to bed. 
1679-80 C. Hatton Corr. (1878) 220 His Majesty gave him 
a severe checke. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. xxi, He became 
acquainted with the proctor betimes. But all the checks 
he received were insufficient to moderate his career. 

+ b. (without pi.) Reproof, censure, rebuke. Obs, 
1581 Lambarde Eirete, ii. ii. (1588) 113 Yet peradventure 
they shall not excuse our Justice of the Peace from checke 
and blame. 1623 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. r. 291 HI. 153 
The Lord Marquess, .hath had in the Spanish Court some 
check of late for forgetting himself so fatre, etc, a 1718 
Penn Life in Whs. (1726) 1 . 48 We. .do intreat that we may 
have some Letter of Check to such Persons. 

6 . A sudden arrest given to the career or onward 


course of anything by some obstruction or opposi- 
tion ; a rebuff, repulse, reverse. 

Quot. 1330 is doubtful : cf. 2 c. 

[ci330_R. Brunne Chron. (1810I 151 Pe folk.. per 3ates 
ageyn him sperd, & wild not lat him in . . & for |jei did fint 
chek, an oth he suore to gram.] 1313 Scot. Field 470 Then 
betide a chicke, that Che^ire men felden. 1623 Bacon 
EmHre (Arb.) 297 They must haue some Checke or Arrest 
in their Fortunes. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) I. 263 
A basket was sunk, .to a ceitain depth of water, which gave 
a check to the boat’s motion. _ 1843 M'Culloch Taxation 
II. vi. (1S52) 303 The check which it would give to industiy. 
1853 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 241 The first great check 
that had ever been given to the arms of Lewis. 

b. Spec. A sli^t military reverse or repulse. 

1703 Capt. Bentinck in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 

2g Under the supposition that we first take Conde, then carry 
Famars, and meet with no kind of check. 1799 in Nicolas 
DisJ Nelson (1845) IV. 94 We have reports of our check in 
Holland, September 19th, and of our complete victoiy on 
the 24th. 

c. A sudden stopping of the breath ; a conson- 
ant produced by this means, a stopped consonant, 
‘ stop or ' mute’, as k, t, p, g, d, b. 

1669 Nouskr E lent. Speech tj.) The letters have the 
natural pi eduction by sevenil checks or stops, or, as they 
are usually called, articulations of the breath or voice. 

d. Hunting', A stop in the progress of the 
hounds through failure of the scent. 

1781 P. Beckford Hunting {.T.8adi 213 When hounds are 
ut to a check on a high road, by the fox being headed 
ack, etc. 1873 Whyte-Melville Kater/elto xxiii. The 
stag. .sped.. six miles on end without halt or hindrance, and 
the hounds ran him without a cheidt. 

6. Hawking. A false stoop, when a hawk for- 
sakes her pioper game, and pursues some baser 
game that crosses her flight. Obs. or Hist. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas i. viii, Hankes, best preued, sumtime 
a check can make. Yet for a Aute the foule is not forsake. 
A 1626 Fletcher Worn. Prize 1. ii. The fiee haggaid will 
make an hundred checks To shew her freedom, a 1641 
Suckling (J.) A young woman is a hawk upon her wings ; 
and if she be handsome, she is the more subject to go out 
oil check. 

b. Base game, such as rooks, crows, doves, etc., 
which induce a hawk to ' check 
1373 Turberv. Falconrie 110 If your hawke go out to 
anye checke and kill a dooveor a crow or anye other checke 
and feede upon it. 1613 Latham Falconry (1633) 27 Take a 
fit home at euening when ail check be past. 1621 Mark- 
ham Art of Fowling (1655) 164. 

0. To Jly at cluck : to pursue such game. Also 
transf. To run at check ; said of dogs. 

1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. Ixxxvi, When Some falcon 
. . the quan;y nuss’d, Straight flies at check, and clips it 
down the wind? cxjoo Gentleman Insir. (1732) 331 Like 
ill-bred Spaniels, they run at Check on a false Scent. 

7 . A sharp stoppage of motion ; an interniption 
in a course, a sudden stoppage or pause. 

133a Dice-Play i And he agein at eche check in our 
walking caste earnest lokes vpon me. z6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 * 
Cr, 1. in. 94 Postes like the command’ment of a King, Sans 
checke, to good and bad. 1829 Southey Pilgr, Comfostella 
II, In they came from the yard without check 

t b. To take cluck : to stop short (as if checked), 
'pull up to take offence. Obs. 

1663 Aron-himn. 31 Therefore our Consciences do take 
check at it, being afraid the Lord should upbraid us. 1690 
Dryden Don Sebast. n. i. Say I should _wed her, would not 
my wise subjects Take check, and think it stran^ ? perhaps 
revolt? £1700 Gentleman Jnstr. (i^a) 465 Debauchees 
will take Check at the Fredom of these Papers. lyio Palm er 
Proverbs J80 ( 3 ne man will be oblig’d to take cheque upon 
a disappointment, and retreat sooner than another. 

1 8. A stoppage of wages or a fine for non- 
fulfilment of duties or transgression of niles, in- 
flicted upon servants of the royal household, etc. ; 
the amount stopped. (See Check v. 9 .) Obs. 

1325 Househ. Ord. 230 'The defaulkatlon and check of 
wages of all them which shall be absent. xS77"87 Holin* 
shed Chron. III. 892/2 Yeomep of the gard, which before 
hauing tweluepence the daie with checke, were now allowed 
six pence the daie without checke. 1398 Old Chegite Bk. of 
Chapel Royal (Camd. Soc. 1872) 67 AJl and every checke 
and checkes . . inflicted upon any Gentleman or other member 
of the Chappell by the Subdeane for breakinge of any of the 
statutes ana orders, .shalbe staled and taken by oure Clearke 
of the Checke . . out of the offenders boord wages, .and the 
same monye by checke or checkes soe staled and taken upp, 
the Clearke of oure Checke shall accounte for. 1663 Ibid. 
82 The check for absence on ordinary weeke dayes shall be 
twelve pence every service. 1708 J. Chamberlavne St. Gt. 
Brit. n. iii. (1743)212 The whole band are to attendat thefour 
principal Feasts of the year. . under penalty of the cheque. 

9. Restraint upon action or conduct by a super- 
vising or controlling power. 

XS79 Gosson Ephem. 61 h. When lone commaundes, we 
must leceiue the check. He rules, and euerygod ohayes his 
becke. x6ox Househ, Ord. 287 The Clerke of the Kitchen 
. .hath, .a checke over all the officers in the same, a 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 111.(1704)326/1 He also keeps 
(iecque, by calling all the Workmen twice a day to their 
Labour. 166$ Sir W. Coventry in Pepys fCorresp. No v. 7.) 
For a neglect of keeping a good checque upon his Purser. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1832) II. 320 It is better the child 
should stand in awe of the old man in the cupboard . . than 
be under no check at alL i860 Mill Repr. Gem. (18651 47/2 
Its own proper work, that of superintendence and check. 
1874 Morley Compromise {1886) 47 No reasonable man or 
woman . .would . .be capable of receiving effective check hr 
guidance from beliefs that would have sunk, .to the level of 
doubtful guesses. 

b. /» check', under restriction of freedom of 


movement or action, under control. So formerly 
at one's check, out ojf check. 

£1335 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. rY//'(i878) 78 Seeing 
our case is out of that checke. And as our case is not 
checked by God's law, etc. 1579 Gosson Ephem. 47 To 
confesse their owne weakenes which stand at his chccke. 
1386 _J. Hooker Girald. Hist. Irel. in Holinshed II. 61/1 
Bearing themselues for gouernors out of checke. 1843 S. 
Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 145 A powerful prince. . 
who could hold the Turks in check. 1831 Gallenga tr. 
Mariottls Italy 303 His task was . . to keep Nugent in 
check. i86a Stanley Jew. Ch. (iSjfj I. vii 147 The com- 
mon law of the desert found itself kept in check by the 
statute law of Palestine. 

10. Any person or thing that checks, or acts as 
a stop or restiaint. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. 1. (1712) I. 53 He [the Earl of 
Manchester] was unhappily too much used as a Check upon 
the Lord Coventry, iWi Pepys Diary 27 Oct., He was a 
cheque to their engrossing the whole tiade of the Navy- 
office. 1700 Dryden Pr^. Fables (Globe) 500 A satirical 
poet is the check of the laymen on bad priests. 1763 Black- 
stone Comm, 1. 317 These imposts, if too heavy, are a check 
and cramp upon trade. _ 1798 Maltiius PF/ir/. 11878) 1 Of 
the checks to population. 1883 Law Times 16 May 38/1 
The magistrate may be necessary as a check on the doctor, 

b. Mechanics. (See quots.) 

1796 J. Boys Agric. of Rent (1813I 32 A strong chain, .so 
fixed, as by means of notches (or a pin called a check) to 
let the whole plough out a greater length from the axle. 
1839 R. S. Robinson Nani. Steam Eng. 37 In the inside 
of the stuffing box a small projecting ring, called a check, 
is cast, on which rests a brass ring, ground exactly to the 
size of the piston rod, which passes through it steam-tight, 

c. Angling. In the reel of a fishing rod, a con- 
trivance for maiking, by the clicking of a wheel, 
the running out of the line. 

1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 18 The best reels for 
bottom-fishing are the plain reels with a light check. 

d. Mttsic. A part of the action of a pianoforte 
fixed at the back pait of the key, to catch the 

. hammer and prevent its letouching the strings. 

1879 in Grove Diet. Mus, I. 341/1 In cottage_ pianofortes 
or pianinos that have check actions the check is placed be- 
fore the hammer, and a stud projecting from the butt of the 
hammer comes in contact with the check. 

11. Control by which accuracy, correctness, 
or agreement of facts and their representation, is 
secured. 

1786 Burke Art. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 142 That the 
said Warren HastingSj by uniting the supply and the check 
in the same hands, did , . disobey the company’s specifick 
oiders. 1791 Smeaton Edystoue L. § 101 The foreman on 
shore to take an account of every thing . , under the check 
of the engineer or his deputy when on shore. 

12. One employed to check or control ; a checker. 

1774 Barclay Diet. Cluck.. a person who examines any 

account. 1831 Mayhevv Aonrf. Ltib. III. 353 (Hoppe) One 

f entleman told me he employed a ' ladylike,' and, as he 
elieved, trusty woman as a ‘ check.' 

13. A marie made against an item in an account, 
list, &c., to show that it has been ‘checked’, i. e. 
compared and found correct. 

14. A means to ensure accuracy, correctness, 
security from fraud, etc, ; as 
*!• a. The counterfoil of a bank bill, draft, etc. 

1706-1782 [see Cheque i]. 

D. A token, usually a memorandum of receipt, 
a ticket, or piece of metal duly stamped or num- 
bered, used for the purpose of identification, or as 
evidence of ownership or title : given, e. g. to the 
owner of luggage on a railway (as in U. S.J, or to 
one who temporarily leaves luggage, cloaks, port- 
able articles, at the cloak-room of a railway-station, 
place of entertamment, etc., to enable him to iden- 
tify and re-claim the same ; to a person temporarily 
leaving a theatrical performance, or going upon 
the platform of a railway, to allow him to pass 
the gate-keeper again without payment; to a pur- 
chaser in a co-operative or other store as his 
voucher for a share in a dividend, etc., etc. 

x8ia [see Check-taker]. xZytJllust. Loud. Nexus 4 Sept. 
146/1 They will deny the receipt of a check, and exact the 
fare again. 1858 J. F. Redtield Law Railxu. (1869) II. 37 
Railways have made their checks evidence in regard to the 
delivery of baggage. 1878 Lady Herbert tr. HilbnePs 
Rcunble i. iv. 32 As to your luggage, you need not trouble 
your head about it, as you have your ' check'. 

16. A counter used in games at cards. U. S. 
Hence {colloq.') To hand in oiu's checks : to die. 

1870 Bret Harte Outcasts Poker Flat (Hoppe)_Beneath 
this tree lies the body of J. O. who . handed in his checks 
on the 7th December, 1830. itea Mark Twain Innoc, at 
Home ii. (Hoppe) You see one of the boys has passed in his 
checks. 

1 16. Short for Check-boll, list of servants en- 
rolled. Ingheck ' enrolled on a check-roll. Obs. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xvi, Nine score in check 
attending in their court, Whom honour’d Knighthood knits 
in mutum bands. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iii, (1614) 
13 Thou shaft be my Knight, and bee enrolled in my Checke, 
with a Fee answerable to thy worth. 

tl7. As sure as check: (cf. chequer-pay in 
Chequeb). Obs. 

a 1639 Osborn Q. Eliz. (1673'! 464 Let the Proverb As sure 
as Check bayl me from the least suspicion of hyperboly, 

18. Clerk of the Check : the title of officeis in the 
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royal household, keeping the check-roll and 
having control of the yeomen of the guard and 
other servants, ‘ checking ’ the observ'ance of their 
duties^ their payment, etc. 

XS4X 33 Heiu VIII, c. xif, Retourned by the two 
clarkes Comptrollers, the clarkes of the Checque, and clarkes 
maTihalles. axs6x G.Cavendish LifeoflVolsey in Wordsw. 
Eccl. 1.348 Then had he a L'lerke of the Checke, as 
well upon hib Chaplaines, as of his Veomenofhis Chamber. 
c 1570 Thynne Pride ^ Lmul. c\liv, To setten downe a bill 
of Uiaige, There is no Auditor, ne Clerke of Check Can 
penne it bet then he. jSS6 iVAitaier’s Almanack 83 Her 
hlajebty'b Body-guard of yeomen of the Guard . . Clerk of 
the Cheque and Adjutant, Lieut. Col. Francis Baring.. 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms . . Clerk of the Cheque 
and Adjutant, Major Philip L. TLllbrook. 

f b. Formerly the title of officers of control ap- 
pointed in the royal ports and dockyards (also 
occasionally to land forces). Obs. 

1637 Hcywood R. Skip 47 Master Francis Shelton, Clerke 
of the Checke, whose industry and care, in looking to the 
Workmen imployed in this Architecture, hath beene a gieat 
furtherance to expedite the businesse. 1667 Pcpys Diary 
23 July, Comes sudden news, .from the Clerk of the Cheque 
at Gravesend, that there were thirty sail of Dutch men-of- 
war coming uu into the Hope. X705 Royal Procl.ia Land. 
Gas. N o. 4x66/1 The Muster-Books returned from the Clerks 
of the Checque of the said Ports. 1714 Hid. No. 5278/8 
Matthew Penne&ther, Esq., to be Muster-Master-General, 
and Clerk _of the Checque of all His Majesty’s Forces and 
Garrisons in Ireland. 18x4 G. Rose Diaries (186a) II. 514 
The Clerk of the Cheque of the Royal Hospital [Greenwich]. 
i8n hlAKRYAT P. Simple xli. To request my commission 
to be forwarded to the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 

19. atlrii.a.nAComb.,3scheck-experimenti check- 
billed, check-free adjs. ; ciieck-aotion (see 10 d 
above); f cbeck-reel, a reel provided with, a 
check to control the quantity of thread wound up ; 
check-winch, a winch on the reel of a fishing-rod 
provided \vith a check (cf. 10 c). Also Check- 
TAKEB, etc. (For other comb, see after the vb.) 

X845 W. Grove Conirib, Sc. in Corr. Phys. Farces (1874)288 
A *check experiment. 1845 CMCUVt.B. CroMnuelllt'&jx) I. so 
A fiery steed but bridled, *check-bitted by innumerable 
straps and considerations. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in 
Cone. (1878) 162 *Check-frec licentiousiiesse. 1733 P. Lino- 
say Interest Scot. Pief. 22 To introduce the Practice of 
*Check-reels everywhere. x875'Stonehengb' Brit, Sports 
1. V. iii. 34S The reel should be a large-barrelled *check- 
wmeh. 


Clieolt (tjek), sh?‘ Also y checque, cheque. 
[Goes with Check ».2, either as its verbal sb., or 
as short for checker, cheqtieri\ 

1 . Her. and gen. A pattern of cross lines forming 
small squares, as in a chess-board. 

ex4oo Sorafane Bab, 189 He bare a Chek of goulis clere, 
An Egle of goolde abrade displayed. 1599 Thvnne A»i. 
utadv,(iiys) 15 Cheuerons. .Checkes, and suchelyke scande 
upon georaetricall proportiones. 1679 Plot Staffordsh, 
(1686) 389 The one half plain, the other wrought in cheque. 
*77* Franklin A ufobiog. Wks, 1840 I. 73, I cut several or- 
naments and checks for the bills. x8« Blackvi. Mag. VIII. 
617 And Jenny . , Displays a napldn of enormous check. 
i8t6 Rock Text, Fair, 3, 

2 . A fabric woven or printed with such a pattern. 
Also attrib,, as in check kers^\ check handker- 
chief, a^on ; check pattern, tr^, etc. 

16x4 W. Peyton Voy. § 2 C1625) in Purchas Pilg rimes iv. 
XV, Indicoes of two sorts, Checques the courser. 17^ 
Smollett Rod, Rand, xxxi, A couple of old check shirts. 
1756 Mrs. DELANy.<4«/i>iiqg-.{x86i) III. 457 1 should be glad 
of 30 ywds of check. x8ao Lamb Elia, Christs Host,, A 
large blue check handkerchief, 1885 Manck, Exam, s June 
5/6 I^oms for weaving checks and trouserings. 

VAOCk, J^.3 Another spelling of Cheque. 

Ulisok, Sc, =Chack ji.3, the Wheat-ear. 

*W3 Statist, Acc, Scotl, VII. 347 The check, the linnet, 
and the sparrow. 

CheoK, sb ,5 Var. of Chick 2 ^ screen. (E. Ind.) 

Check (tJek), ».i Fonns: 4-6 chek(e, 5 
ohekk-yu, (.Sf. ohak), 5-6 ohek, 6-7 ohecke, 8 
cheque, checque, (^’i:. 9 ohaok), 6- check. [ME. 
chek-en, aphetic f. achek-, *eschek-, a. OF. eschequ- 
ier , cschecqu-er (in ONF. eskek-iep) to play chess, 
give check to ; also in pa. pple eschequU, Cotgr. 
eschequS, It. scaccato, med.L. scaccdtns chequered, 
f. the sb. eschec, eskek, scacco, Check 1 , q.v.] 

_ 1 . Chess. To attack the opponent’s King by plac- 
ing a man so that he could, at his next move, 
take the King if the latter were an ordinary piece ; 
to give check to, place in check. Cf, Check sb.^ i. 

1(514 SaulCSwx^&j/To Rdr., But as they [pawnes] march 
who so they finde doe in their colour stande. Such may they 
kill or checke aslope to the right or left hand, i6s6 Beale 
Chess-Play 3 So also doth he [the pawn] check, (that is give 
notice to) the adverse King that he can take him. xSae 
aLMMSi.Ki Misc. Poems (1860)390 We check and take, exult 
b (Warne) 42. 

I say, thou foulyng, 

xS_87 T^berv. Trag, T. (1837) *49 And so perhaps she 
might both checke ;^d mve the foole a mate. 2589 Pappe 

1 must be takM vp, ds 

toeile not stick to check the km^:. 1595 Shaks. yolmw, i. 

Churchmen checked 

tbem often, but could never give them the mate. 

come into collision with, strike, hit. Ohs. 

*576 GossOn spec. Hmi. iii. (Arb.) 76 The prime of youth, 


whose greene ynmellowde yeares With hoysed head doth 
checke the loftie skies. 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. ii. 
(1878) 20 And when he rid, his Hatt would check the 
signes. 

fb. intr. To clash, come into hostile contact 
or collision. Const, with, Obs. 

*S3S Goodly Primer Ho Rdr. (1834) 8 Neither is it meet to 
tn^e them [saints] check with our Saviour Christ, much 
less then to make them checkmate. 1612 Bacon Ess. Love 
(Arb.) 446 For if it [Loue] checke once with businesse, 
it troubleth Mens fortunes. 163s Steads Chron. 742 There 
checked with him at the entring thwart the Towne, sixe 
Gallies : but they in short time letired vnder their foi tresses. 

II. To stop sharply or suddenly. 

3 . To arrest, stop, or retard the onward motion 
or course of (a person or thinf). 

[c X384 Chaucer /f. Fame 2093 When they metten in that 
place, They wer a-cheked bothe two.] 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. AXi. 287 Barre we pe jates. Cheke we and cheyne we 
and eche chyne stoppe. 1577 Holinshed Chron. III. 156 
The ambitious mind of the man, that even from his youth 
was ever to checke at the highest. iSax Shelley Promeih. 
Unb. 1. 126 As one who checlcs a fiend-drawn charioteer. 
1B60 Tvnoall Glac. I . § 7. 51 Asperities, .which incessantly 
check ifs [an avalanche’s] descent 1875 "Bwics Holy Rom. 
Emp. ii. 6 Few foilresses checked the inarch of [the] armies. 

4 . Spec. fa. ?Tq challenge (a sentinel). (Cf. 
check-watth, s.v. Check-.) Obs. 

c 1470 Henrv Wallase vni. 817 To chak the wache Wal- 
lace and X had beyn Rydand about. 

b. Naut. To check a bowline : to slacken it and 
belay it again. To check a brace : to ease it off 
when found to be too stiffly extended. To check a 
cable : to stopper it, when running out. Check her 
(a ship) : stop her way. (Adm. Smyth.) 

X833 Marbyat/’, Simple viii, Check her as she swings, 

e. To pull (a rein). 

c 1720 Gay Apparition, And now he checks the lein. and 
halts. — Birth of_ Squire, O check the foamy bit 1 nor 
tempt thy fate : Think on the muiders of a five barr'dgate. 
1 5 . intr. (for ref.") To stop short ; to stand at ; 
to wince, take offence (pit). Obs. 

x6i6 Beaum. & Fu Lie. French Law, ni. iii, A true friend 
should not checke at the hazard of a life. 1625 Fletcher 
Fair Maid v, i. 40, 1 tamely beare Wrongs that a slave-born 
Muscovite would check at 1635 Quarles Embl. (1718) 
Introd. 2 Let not (he tender eye cdieck, to see the allusion 
to our blessed Saviour figured in these Types. 1657 Jer. 
Taylor Lei, in Evelyds Mem. (iSsj) III, 98 That which 
you check at is the immortality of the soul, i68x Chetham 
AnglePs Vetde-m. xli. § 13 You may feel him check and 
tug at It, 1724 A Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. Pref. 34 No man 
cheeijijs or takes onence at customs or ceremonies, he sees 
every day. 

b. Hunting, Of dogs : To stop through loss of 
scent, or to make sure of its direction. 

*73S Somerville Chase il 255 Ah ! yet once more They’re 
check d— hold back with speed— on either Hand They 
flounsh round. 1855 Kingsley Heroes m. (1868) 38 At last 
they struck upon the scent of the blood, and they checked 
for a moment to make sure. 

0 . Hawking, a. To check at the fist : to refuse 
to come to, recoil from, ‘ shy ’ at the fist. 

15*2 Skelton Why not to Courte f 732 Till he cheked at 
the fist. XSS7 Tottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 240 The hauke may 
^eck, that now comes fair to fiist. 1618 Latham o.nd Bk. 
Falcmiry (1633) 37 She will neuer vnderstand what it is to 
checke at the fist ; but . . wil proue a certaine and bold 
commer. 


D. J5ee quot. 1015, 185a ; and cf. Cheok sh. 6. 

(Sir Walter Scott's archaic use appears to be eironeous, 
since one falcon does not ‘check’ at another, and Marmion 
wimld not figure himself as ‘ base game ' crossing the path of 
nobler quarry.) 

160X Shaks. Twm/. N. hi. i. 71 Like the Haggard, checke 
comes before his eye. 1615 Latham 
Words of Art expl., Checke, or to kill Checke, is 
when Crows, Rooks, Pi«, or othear birds comming in the 
view of the Hawke, she forsaketh her naturall flight to flie 
’d, E’en such a falcon on his 
j ^ “^Sht, Who checks at me, 

to death is dight. 1852 Burton Falconry Vail, Indus iii. 31 
She checked first at one bird, then at the other . . [Ibof- 
note, To check is to forsake the quarry, and fly at anv 
chance bird that crosses the pa&]. ^ ^ 

trans. To keep back or Obs. 

®«=ene -Pomr (x86i) 3x3 A wreath of boughs To 
check the sun from her blows. “ 

8. To reject, throw back, Obs. 

*^* Holland^Aw II. 404 A spring boiling out of the 
wound wi A such a force, that it scometh and checketh anv 
thing that IS throwne into it. 1727 A. Hamilton Hew Acc. 
■Oi lndo\, 1, 13 Those Easterly Monsoons always brine 
them from the Eastward, which 
check d him over to the Coast of Magadoxa» 

t 9. To stop (a pet son) from receiving a part of 
his wages, as a fine or penalty; to fine, mulct. To 
be checked ; to have one’s wages stopped. Ohs. 

saaTobecheoktof threedayesWages 
Thynne.,4«««rtrfz/, Introd. (1865) 34 The Cleflces 
ComptroJers . .shall dayly . . default and chedc the Wages 

i o finde to be absent without lycence. 

(*872) 73 For all these 
thinps . .he shalbe checked the soume of forty sliillinges to 
oe staled to his Majestes use out of wages next growinge 

4i66/x All such Manners, - shall be Chequed out of Wages 
only ftom the respective Times they ought to have returned. 
woS J. Ciiamberlayme St. Gt. Brit, il iii. (1743I 2II If any 
Oentleman-Pensioner in Ordinary fail in his attendance, he 
he chequed with the loss of three days" wages. xSo^ 

Ch^n, XV. 61 If they do not attend their musters, 
they ai e checked of their pay. 


III. To taunt, etc. 

tio. To reproach, taunt, revile. Ohs. 
xsz6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. XS31) 12 Neyther yet vp- 
brayde ne checke hym. 1526 Tindale Mcirk xv. 32 And 
they that were crucified with him, checked him also [so 1539 
Cranmer, 1557 Geneva\. 1530 Palsgr 482/2. 1337 N. T. 
(Geneva) John ix. 28 Then checked they hym, and sayd, 
Be thou his disciple : we be Moses disciples. 1390 Webbe 
'H-av. (1868) 32 With these speeches they did check me, and 
I said, etc. . . wlieiefore they did greatly reuile me. 1392 
Wyrley Armorie 49. 

11 . Toiebnke, reprove, reprimand, arch, ox dial. 
1314 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplandyshm. (1847) Intiod. 56 Still 
muste thou stande, or els shalt thou be chekt. 1336 Robin- 
son tr. Mords Utop, (Arb.) 38 Land-loides by the wai 
checked for Rent-raisyng. 1381 Savile Tacitus' Hist, ii. 
xl. (159X) 77 He checked the Geneials for their slacknesse. 
169a Luttrell Brief Rel. {1837) II. 346 His majestie yes- 
terday checkt a young loid for swearing within his hearing. 
*750 Johnson N o. 75 T 15 The parson made no diffi- 
culty to check me when I was pert. 18x4 Wordsw. Exenrs. 
IV. 427 The little flower lier vanity shall check, X879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such xii. Young enough to be checked for 
speech on subjects which they had spoken mistakenly about 
when he was in his cradle. 

1 12 . intr. To check at : to aim reproof or cen- 
sure at ; to animadvert seveiely upon. Obs, 

164a Vierv o/Ptiut. Bk, 4 How he checks at the King for 
using_ the woid [Giace], 163a Gaule Magnstrom. 373 
Tibeiius hereupon sent letters to the Senate, severely check- 
ing at Caniiiius. 

IV, To restrain, control. 

13 . {fig. from 3.) To stop (action, growth, ex- 
hibition of feeling, and the like) ; to stay the 
course of ; to repress, restrain. 

xs8i Mulcaster xxviii, (1887) 108 The execution 
being checkt with a number of accidentarie occurrences, 
which art cannot comprehend, ispt Shaks. Tiw Gent. 11. 
iv. 213 If I can checke my erring loue, I will. If not, to 
compasse her He vse my skill, c x6oo — Sonn, xv. Men as 
plan)# increase, Cheared and checkt euen by the selfe-same 
skie. 1667 Milton P. L, vi. 853 Half his strength he 
^t not forth, but check’d His Thunder in mid Volie. 1721 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 178 His fury was checked. 
*796 Jane Austen /’ jTVfe<S'Pre/x. 43 She could perceive that 
he was rather offended, and therefore checked her laugh, 
1799 in Nicolas Disp. Helson(i84S) III. 313 The scurvy can- 
not be checlted. 1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 157 The mul- 
tiplication of animals is checked only by want of food, and 
by the ho.stility_of races. 1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism xx. 
149 Mr. Baldwin checked the enthusiasm of his visitors 
rejl. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike x. 109 He , . 
was about to cover his face with his hands, but checked 
himself. 1830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom iii, She would have 
spoken to tell her husband her fears, but checked herself. 

14 . To hold in cheok or restraint ; to curb, con- 
trol ; to act as a check on. 

1630 Prynne Anti-Armin, 138 Checke. .the peruersnesse 
of mens wills. 1639 Fuller Holy War in. xxv. (1840) 164 
To check this fort, the Christians built a tower on ships. 
1641 Milton Ch. Disetp, 11. (1851) 52 Have they not been 
bold of late to check the Common Law? 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry ^ Mvs. xiv, 241 These Arts . . have a natural Ten- 
dency towards Corruption, unless checked and chastised by 
wholesome Institutions. X856 Emerson Eng. Traits xviii. 
Wks. (Bohn) H. 133 In England, the strong classes check 
the_ weaker. 1877 Mozley Univ. Serm, viii, X72 Cases in 
which one train of physical consequences is checked by 
the operation of another, 
b. To rein, poet. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. vi. x2 O Phoebus ! liadst thou 
neuer giuen consent. That Phaeton should checke thy fiery 
Steeds. 163a Milton II Penser. 59 While Cynthia checks 
her dragon yoke Gently o’er th' accustom'd oak. 
tl6. intr. To act as a check upon. Obs. rare. 
*678 Dryden All for Love iii, i. Lead to the Temple : I’ll 
avoid his Presence ; It checks too strong upon me. 

10. trans. To control (a statement, account, etc.) 
by some method of comparison ; to compare one 
account, observation, entry, etc., with another, or 
with certified data, with the object of ensuring ac- 
curacy and authenticity. Also to check a person 
(in his account, execution of duty, etc.). 

1693 Minutes of Court of Bank of Eng. 15 May, Ordered 
that these words following vizt. ‘ This note to he currant 
onely for a Twelvemonth and may bee chequ’d att the Bank, 
when desired, gratis ’ Bee added at the Bottome of the New 
Bank Notes [i.e. cash notes]. Ibid. 2x Aug., Ordered that 
noe Bank Bills brought in bee either allowed or paid or 
changed till they bee first checqued. 1733 Johnson Check, 
to compare a bank note or other bill with the correspondent 
paper. xq^Let, onSiate of Navya^ The Commissioners. . 
me not possessed of the Books, .of other Vouchers, whereby 
th^ can examine and check these Tickets. Ibid. 35 Dead 
and discharged Tickets . . are paid at the Navy-Office, 

being chequed. 1768 Smeaton in Phil. Treats. 
Nl- *64 The one observation checqued with the other, 
will . differ by the quantity of 31". 1774-83 Barclay DicU 
t,neck vb. . . in Commerce, to compare the flourished or 
ornamented part of a diaught or bank-bill with that which 
*^**^^1*58 in the hook from whence it was cut. 1797 Burke 
iii. Wks. VIII. 398, 1 have chedkedthis account 
_;^nd find it to be correct, 1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 382 
ilie , . clerks . . check the weights. 1880 Manch. Guard. 

have no means of checking all the.se statements, 
D. To check off : to mark as examined and found 
correct ; to ' tick off’ as passed or duly entered, 
1839 Dicimns Nich. Nick, xvi, Nearly every other mem- 
ber. .pulled a written paper from his pocket, to check Mr. 
■rugstyles off, as he read the questuins, 1884 Hmpeds 
49/® The signer’s name is . . checked off on the 
. .list by a thirf officer. 

17 . intr. To draw a cheque {ttpon a person, 
for an amotint). U. S. 
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1843 Pen Murders Rue M. Wks. 1864 L 190 Had checked 
for nothing until the third day before her death, when she 
took out in person the sum of 4000 francs. 1863 S. L. J, 
Life m Smith I. xvi. 323 To check upon him for $500. 

Check (tjek), Also 8-9 ehecoLue, 9 cheque. 
[Goes with Check sbf, either as short for checker, 
cJieqner ; or aphetic f. *escheck, a. OF. escheqtiier, 
in Godefroy only ip pa.pple. escheqnii, eschiqui in 
same sense \ in Eng. also the pa. pple. Checked, 
Chequed, is the part most in use.] 

1 . trans. To mark with a chess-board pattern, 

maik out or cut in squares ; to mark with a 
pattern of crossing lines. ^ 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 72 Chekkyn [1^99 checken], scacci- 
fico. c 1460 J. Russcll Bk. Nurture in Bahees Bk. (1868) 
141 Whan ye jjat venesoun so haue chekkid hit, with J>e 
fore parte of youie knyfe ]?at ye hit owt kytt. 1313 Bk. 
Kernytige ibid. 273 Custarde, cneke them inche square that 
your souerayne may ete therof. 1800 Canning Anti-Jaco- 
bin. Rovers, Sweet kerchief, check'd with heavenly blue. 

2 . transf. To variegate with rays or bands of 
different colours ; to chequer, rare. 

1390 Grcene Arcadia (1616) 44 He ..checkt the night 
with the golden rayes that gleamed from his lookes. 1821 
Clare Piil. Minstr. I. 184 A glimpse of moonlight checq’d 
the plain. 

1 3 . fig. To chequer, diversify, cloud. Obs. 

[1639 Fuller War i. xiv. (1840)24 Their first setting 
forth was checked with bad success.] 1790 Toftou Talk s 
The boy's countenance, that was chequed and overcast with 
blindness. 

Check var. of Chick. 

Check-, in comb, [from the stem of Check wt.] 
Used attrib. ‘ that serves to “ check ” or control ’, 
as check-block, -list, -ligament, -thong, -ticket, 
-valve, -weight, -wheel, etc. ; check-book, a book 
in which items of control are entered (but see also 
ChequeI; check-brace, (see quot.); check- 
bridge, the fire-bridge of a boiler furnace ,* oheck- 
clerk, a clerk who checks accounts, lists, or any 
proceedings ; cheek-collar, a colkr used in horse- 
breaking ; check-key, a latch-key ; check-look, 
a small lock for closing the key-hole of a large lock, 
or otherwise securing a lock, bar, bolt, etc.; 
check-man, a man who checks fares, tickets, etc. ; 
check-nut, a nut screwed over another one to 
keep it from loosening ; check-piece, a portion 
of the head-part of a rein ; check-rein, (a.) a rein 
connecting the driving-rein of one horse to the bit 
of the other horse, a coupling-rein ; (/^.) a strap 
which prevents a horse from lowering his head ; 
check-ring, a ring to fasten the check-braces to 
the carriage body; check-strap, the strap of a 
helmet, etc., running under the chin, by which it 
is held in position ; check-till, a till with a con- 
trivance to check the receipts ; f check-watch, an 
officer who goes his rounds to challenge the sen- 
tinels so as to ensure their vigilance (cf. Check v. 
4 a); check-weigher, -weighman, at collieries, 
a man who in the interest of the workmen checks 
the weight of the coal sent up ; hence check- 
weighing. 

1888 Daily News 26 July 3/3, 100 heavy *check-blocks 
weie knocked away and the 20,000 tons of logs slid grace- 
fully into the water. 187a (title) The *Cheque Book of the 
Chapel Royal (Camden Soc.). 1794 Felton Carriages 
(1801) I. 211 The^check-bracesare. .single straps of leather, 
placed at the 4 angles of the body of Chaises or phaetons, 
to check the motion endways. 1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit, 
Sports 1. 1, iii. 68 It is a tiresome task, and requires some 
degree of cruelty by means of the *check-collar and whip. 
1872 Huxley Phys. vii. 173 These, .helping to stop excessive 
rotation of the skull are called ‘'check ligaments. _ 1883 
Boston (Mass) Jrnl, 9 Mar. 1/8 Croydon’s * check-list has 
203 names. 1830 Chubb Locks Keys 18 A ♦check-lock, 
with a small key, which throws a hard steel plate over the 
large key-hole. 1737-8 Manch, School Reg. (1866) I. g 
Edward Coppock of Manchester, *checkman. 1866 Comh, 
Mag, Mar. 356 The old checkman came with his lantern to 
tick off the fares. 1833 Reg, Insir. Covalry i, 71 The., 
strap from * check-piece to check-piece, under the jaw-bone, 
is to keep the cavesson back from his eyes. 1873 Holland 
A, Bonnie, i. 14 The ♦check-rein of his leading horse. 1801 
Felton CamaMS Gloss., *Check-ring, 1837 J. Lawrence 
Guy L ivingst, (Hoppe) Look at the helmet, with the clean even 
gap in it, cloven down to the ♦check-strap. 1389 R. Harvey 
PI, Perc, (1390) 7 Curbd with a ♦checkthong, as bigge as a 
towpenny halter, 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 693 The 
♦check ticket was a card. 137S Barbour Bruce x. 613 
Apon the wall. The ♦chak-wacW assemblit all. 1828-41 
Tytler Hist, Scot, (1864) I. 112 The check-watches, .were 
making their round and challenging the sentinels. 18S3 
Weekly Notes 64/2 A ♦check-weigher in a mine. 1887 
Times 23 June 9 'The rights and duties of the curious, almost 
unique functionary — the *check-weigher, appointed by lie 
men to supervise the employer. 1888 Daily News 16 July 
2/4 Matters relating to ♦check-weighmen and the question 
of rents and wayleaves for getting and carrying coal, 182a 
Hazlttt Taile-t, 1 . iv. 79 Common sense thus acts as a 
♦check-weight on sophistry. 187a Baker Nile Tribut, ix. 
131 The reel overran itself, having no *check-wheel. 

Che'ckable, a. That can be checked. 

1877 W. Boyd Descrip, Model Newspaper, In each of its 
2239 checkable places, 

'h Clieckarsey, Obs. rare. A fabric ; possibly 
check-kersey, as understood by Ruffhead. 


1332 Act 3 <S- 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § 13 All clothes named 
Checkarsey and Streites [ed. Ruffhead, 1763, Check-Kersee 
and Strmts]. 

Checked (tJekt),_7S;5/. a.i [f. Check w.i] 

1. Stopped in progress ; repressed ; restrained. 
*793 T. Beddoes Calcnl. 194 Which medical men attribute 
to checked perspiration. _i8ai Byron 'Juan v. cxxxiv, So 
supernatural was her passion's rise ; For ne’er till now she 
knew a check’d desire ; Even ye who know what a check’d 
woman is . .would much fall short of this. 

+ 2. Checked paper : see Cheque 2 . 

1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 . 621 If I have an account 
with the Bank of England, .if I have no checked paper along 
with me, I cannot draw for a single sixpence to buy me a 
little bread and cheese. 

t3. Half checked. htdf-cJieeked.) 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iii. ii. 57 With a halfe-chekt Bitte, 
& a headstall of sheepes leather. 

Checked,^/- a.^ Also chequed, [f. Check 
v.^ -r -ED.] Marked with lines crossing at right 
angles ; variegated with different colours in squares 
or other geometrical figures ; chequered. 

C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture lix Bnbees Bk, (1868) 147 
Custard, chekkid buche, square with }>e knyfe. 1536 Ward- 
robe Acc, Hen. VII I, in Archxol. Ix. 248 Grene clothe of 
golde checked. 1623 _B. Jonson Paris Annivers., The 
checqued, and puiple ringed daffodillies. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 171 Manufacturers of chequed goods in 
Glasgow. 1820 Scott Monast. viii. Her checked apron, 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast iv. 6 White duck trousers andied 
or checked shuts. 1883 Pall Mall G. 5 Sept. 4/1 The 
Englishman’s chequed tiavelling cap. 

Checker (tje-kai), sbf [f. Check v.t + -eb.i] 
One who checks. 

1 . A reprover, rebuker, fault-finder ; a controller. 

1 S 3 S CovERDALE Bible To Rdr. p 5 Not as a checker, not 
as a repiouer or despyser of othermens translacyons, 1611 
CaTGS.,Repreuart, a reprehender, rebuker, reprouer, carper, 
checker, find fault, controller. 

2 . One employed to check or control the calcu- 
lations, accounts, time, or work of others ; esp. of 
collectors of money for others. 

i867_ Morn, Starg Sept., A ‘checker* employed by the 
proprietors, and not . . a passenger. 1S69 Daily News 30 
Oct., Another porter . . who told his checker what he had 
seen. 1883 Ibid. 10 Oct. 7/1 A checker in the grocery de- 
partment of the Army and Navy Co-operative Stores. 

Checker (ije-ksi), sb.^ 

1. A frequent variant spelling of Chequer, q.v,, 
in all senses ; esp. in H.S. 

2 . spec, in pi. The game of Draughts. (U.S.) 

1823 Bro. ’Jonathan I. 383 They think I go there to play 

checkers with him, x888 Amer, Humorist 3 May 8/1 In 
the Social Hall aie checkers, che.ss, dominoes, 
to. One of the ‘ men ’ used in Draughts. 

1864 in Webster. *870 Emerson Soc, 4 Soht. vi. 88 Out 
of blocks, thread-spools, cards, and checkers, he will build 
his pyramid with the gravity of Palladio, 

c. Comb, as checker-boaxd, a chess- or draught- 
board ; oheoker-man = a b, 

1779 Forrest Voy, N, Guinea 243 They played much at 
a kind of checker board with glass beads fiat on one side. 
1883 /f«»:^«r’i'.fl/ae-.Jan.a78/2 Hehad built upalittle tower 
of checkermen, Hid, 280/2 [It] made a mouse-trap from a 
checker-board. 

3 . pi. {dial.) Pebbles ; ^Chbok-stones. 

1877 E. Peacock N, W. Line. Gloss. (E. D, S.) Checkers, 
small stones, pebbles. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., Chequers, 
pebbles. .They were used m the ancient game of merrils or 
nine men's morris, in place of the modern pegs, and were 
moved on the board so as to check the advance of those of 
the opposite side. 

Hence Che'ckery 0. dial., pebble-like: ‘checkery- 
bits, small lumps of coal ’ (Jf. fV. Line. Gloss.). 
Ckcckex?, - see the other spelling C’HEQUeb. 
Chcckef-berry. [app. another spelling of 
Chequer j^. 3 , transferred to another plant, as fre- 
quent with names of animals and plants.] The 
fruit of Ganltheria proambens, a small trailing 
plant of North America, with oval evergreen 
leaves and drooping white flowers; hence the 
plant itself; the Winter-green. 

1823 F. Cooper Pioneer ix, A bunch of checker-berries. 
1830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xvfi. t 66 Chewing some 
checkerberry-leaves. i^z 0 . W. Holmes Poet Break/. -i. 
i, (1885) 10 'The floia is rich in checkerberries. 

^ ThePartridge-beiry, Mitchella repens (Webster). 
^Parteidge-berry is also a name of Ganltheria ; hence the 
confusion,} 

Checkered, ///.a. ; seethespellingCEEQUEBED. 
Che’ckerist. mnee-wd. [f. Chbokee sb.^ + 
- 1 ST.] A player of checkers or draughts. 

*883 Glasgow Week. Her. 5 May 7/3 A performance that 
may never again be equalled by any checkerist. 

tChe*cker-roll, che*qner-roIl. Obs. [f. 
checker. Cheques jAI -t Roll sb.’\ A roll of per- 
sons chargeable to the royal exchequer; Cheok- 
KOLL. transf. a roll or list of persons. 

1461-82 Lib. Niger Edw. /P(Chaucer Soc, 1876) Yeomen 
of Chambre iv. Taking for there wages, asyomen of Crowne 
doe in the Checkerrole. 14M Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 13 Any 
seruaunt admytted to be his seniaunte sworne, and his 
name put into the cheker-roU of his honseholde.^ 1341 Act 
33 Hmi. VIII, c. 12 His maiesties seruauntes in his Chequer- 
roll. 1571 Golding Calvin onPs. Ixxiii. 2 To crosse out y® 
misbegotten children of Abraham out of the checker roll of 
the godly. 13^ PuTTENHAM Eitg. Poesie (Arb.) 302 The 
king of ordiuarie calleth euery second, third or fourth yere 
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for his Checker roll, and bestoweth Mstrercedes of his ownc 
meere motion, 

tCheckery, a. Obs.-^ [Aphetic f. OF. 
eschekeri : see Chequer v. App. associated with 
Eng. formations in -Y.] Chequered, cheeky. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekrye as clojjys and ojjyr 
thynge [1499 chekered], scaccariaius. 

tChe'ckevy, sb. Obs. Forms: 5 ckekery, 
cheoory, 5 and 9 oheckery. [same word as prec. ; 
F. eschekeri was also so used : but in sense 2 app. 
associated with words in -ert, like napery, finery^ 
1 1 . Checked cloth ; a checked fabric. Obs. 

1420 Test. Ebor. (1836) I. 420 A greene hake lyned with 
checory. 1439 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 8a Togam meam 
de chekery. 1472 Plnmpton Corr. Intiod. tj Clad in a 
garment of green checkery. 

2 . Chequer-work, checked pattern, rare. 

1837 Lockhart Scott Ixiii, The beautiful checkery of the 
clan tartans. 

1- Cke’ckfal, a. Obs. rare—^. [f. Check jAI + 
-FUL.] Reproachful. 

1348 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. John xviii. 22 Suche a 
check efull rebuke as was fit for suche a byschop. 

Checking (t^ckig), vbl. sbJ [f. Check 0.1 -i- 
-iirtt.] The action of the vb. Check 1 ; parti- 
cularly 

fl. Taunting speech, invective, reproof. Obs. 

1333 CoVERDALE Job XX. 3, I haue sufficiently herde the 
cheotynge & reprofe. 1639 Heylin Animadv. in Fuller 
Appeal (1840) 608 To satisfy the desires of the Commons, . 
and repress their checkings. 

2 . A controlling and verifying of accounts, etc. 
1879 Theatre Nov. igg What a checking and adjusting 
theie would be. 

Che*cking,2'^/..r/^” [f. Check 57 . 2 ] Chequering. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekkyn ge, scaccaius. 

Che'cking, ppl. a. [f. Check w.i -ing.] 
That checks ; reproving, censorious {ohsl) ; refus- 
ing the fist (as a hawk) ; restraining, controlling. 

1348 Hall Chron. 3 Rich. Ill (1330) CCiij, Minatorie 
termes and checking woordes. 1353 'I' Wilson Rhet. ah, 
A sower checkyng sermon. 1570 Turberv. '1 0 friend that 
refused him. Such checking bussaids yll deserves or hell or 
hood .so fine. 1610 Healfy Si. Aug. ^ City of God xxii. 
viii. (1620) 828, I thought it good to glue her a checking 
admonition, i860 Mill Repr. Govt, (1865) 13/2 Checking 
functionaries are as corrupt or as negligent as those whom 
they ought to check. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod, Hoyle 
(Warne) 42 You must then put your King out of check. . by 
taking the checking piece, etc. 

Clie’ckingly, adv. rare. In a checking manner. 
<11626 W. Sclater Strut. Exper, (1638)31 David, .check- 
ingly adviseth his soul to return thereto. 
tChecklaton, Obs. A variant of Ciclatoh, 
a stuff of silk or cloth of gold. 

1396 Spenser P. Q, vl vii. 43 In a lacket, qvilted richly 
rare Vpon checklaton he was straungely dight. 

t Cke'ckle, V. Obs. [App. the southern equi- 
valent of the northern Keoklb in its sense of 
‘laugh giddily’, as distinguished from that of 
‘ cackle ’ ; cf. also Chuckle.] 
intr. To laugh, violently or giddily; hence 
Che'ckling, ppl. a. 

i&vj Feltiiam Disc. Eccl, Wks._(i677) 348 The Ape., 
checkles when he meets the Dainties of a Spider, a 1639 
Cleveland May Day iii. See where the glittring Nymphs 
whirl it away In Checkling Caravans as bly th as May. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. II. Introd. 126 Things of that Nature as to 
make ones fancie Checkle while his Heart doth ake. 

Che’ckless, a. rare. [f. Check sbX - 1 - -less.] 
Without check, unchecked. 

1604 Marston Malcontent iv. v. (R.) The hollow murmer 
of the checkless winds. 18^ Bailey Mystic 28 Time’s 
sand, .through its glassy strait Flowed checldess. 

Checkmate (tje'km^it), i/iif.and sb. Forms : 
4 ohekmat, 4-5 chek mate, 5-6 chekmate, 6 
cheoke-mate, cheoke and mate, chekemate, 6-7 
check mate, 7 oheke mate, 6-9 check-mate, 5- 
checkmate. [ME. chek mai{e chekinat{e, aphetic 
f. OF. eschec mat, eschec et mat, Pr. escat mad. It. 
scaccomatto, Sp. jaqtte y mate, OSp. xaquimate, 
OSp. and Pg. xaque mate, ad. Arabic 
skdh-mdt{a the king is dead : see Check j^.I] 

A. int. Exclamation at chess by a player on 
putting his adversary’s King into inextricable check, 
a move by which the game is won ; orig. meaning 
‘ (your) King is dead (Now commonly Mate ) 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle i. xxii (1839) 27 A shame hath 
he that at the cheker pleyeth, Whan that a pown s^th to 
the kyng, chekmate 1 1789 Twiss Chess\. 127 The Colonel 
always took care to be on his fee^ to fly to the farthest 
corner of the room, when he said, ‘ Checkmate, my Lord I • 
b. transf. To say checkmate (to any one) : to 
say ‘ you are beaten’, ‘your game is up ' ; to beat 
in a contest ; to defeat, undo, 

121346 Pol. Poems (1839) I. 29 In proprio climat tibi dicet 
aper cito chekmat. if *374 Chaucer Troylus n. 752 Shal 
nonne husbond sey to me ‘chek mate ’. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 
Prol. 26 Princes, for theybe not stable, Fortnnefnll oft. .saith 
to them ‘ Checkmate ’. 1513 Bradshaw Si. Werbwrgh (1848) 
53 Whan dethe with his darte sayth to us chekemate. 1579 
Lyly Evpkues (Arb.) 109 A milksop, taunted and retaunted 
with check and checkmate, 

B. sb. 1 . This exclamation taken as a name for 
itself, and for the move which puts the King into 
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inextricable cbeck. 7 b give checkmate : to make 
or effect this conclusive move. (Also Mate.) 

[14*5 Acoelxv Poems 23 After chec for theroke ware fore 
the mate.] e 1440 Gesta Rom, i. xxi. 71 (.HarL MS.) ^yhe_^ 
he toktth [nol kepe of God, and hathe no nieyne, than is hit 
to he man chekmate. 1562 Rowboihvm Play C/ieasls C vj, 
If his Bishoppe take thyne, thou shalt geue checke and 
mate, setting thy Queene in the fourth house of hLs Kings 
Bishoppe. 1564 Bullevn Dial.pleascutnte Sj ^ietifull ^i888j 
gS I did se . . a Parate giue one of their gentlewomen 
a checkmate at Chesse. 1656 Beale Chssss-Play 11 The 
maine designe of the game . . is as suddenly as can be to 
give check mate. 1870 Hardy & Waee Mod. Hoyle^t Class 
l\V’amei42 When a checkmate is obtained, the game is at 
an end. IbhU 43 The player who effects checkmate wins 
the game, i^s H.amebtojj Intell. Life x. v. 362 Bright 
ideas about checkmates occur only to persons who have 
studied chess. 

b. Jig, and tranj. 

15*0 Whittiston Vvlg. (1527) 33 He gaue hym. .a dosen 
chekmates [Lat. Ats«a, a jeer] or they had done, a 1529 
Skelton Dk. A Ibany 384 Our mayster shall you brroge. .to 
lowe estate. And mate you with chekmate. 1568 Grafton 
Chro^ 11, 540 If he then were overcome, the game had for the 
EngUshemen bene clerely gotten, and to the Frenchmen, a 
perpetuMl checkmate. 1579 Sfenser Sheph. Cal, Dec. 53 
Lriiue they him called, that ^ue me checkmate. >652 L. S, 
Peeptds LibeHy x. ao To give a check-mate to Reli^on. 
a 1S4S Hood Compass xv. His fate, Check-mate. 

0 . Phrase, To play checkmate with. 
ci5oa in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 260 A noble clarke of late . . 
Hath played with them chekmate, Theyr courage to abate. 
i5aa SxELiON Why not to Courts? 585 And he wyllplay 
checke mate With riall maieste, Counte him selfe as good 
as he. 157* Gascoigne Platvers Wks. (1587) 90 When 
deadly hate Did play checke mate With me poore pawne. 

t 2 . Apparently, from erroneous analysis of the 
preceding phrase, checkmate occurs as 
*t‘a. Chess. Ohs. rare. 

<ix66x Holyday Juvenal 223 The name of the game, 
checkmate, is derived, .from the Hebrew. 

+ b. Of persons : An equal in a contest, a 
rival, match ; an equal in power or rank ; as if ‘ a 
mate that checks'; also variously corrupted as 
Jack mate, chck-nuat, etc. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Examp. Viri. vi. 7^ She her selfe helde her 
estate In a gloryous chauinbre without chekmate. 1530 
Proper Byaloge (1863) 22 They resorte to lordes and great 
estates with, whom they are dayly checke mates, xjdd 
Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 1. 12 Thou should not mack thy 
self chek-meat to the King. 1577 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 
321 Then will all your Elders thinke you be with him lack 
mate. 1579 Tomsoh Calviits Serin. Tim. i8/a All that 
proudly would play the checkemates against him. x6oa 
Holland Livy xxxiv. iii, 854 Untill at length they be 
checkmates lexxfuari} with their husbands. xfi47-sx N. 
Bacon Hist. Disc. Iv. X56 The Clergy . . in every Nation 
grew checkmate [with the Sovereign]: and ..had., a prin- 
cipal part of the strength. 

tCheckmaiie, a. Obs, [f. prec., or ? short for 
chechnatedi\ In the position of a chess-player to 
whom checkmate has been given, and who is there- 
fore defeated ; beaten, undone. 

? c 1370 Robt. Cicyle 54 With a draght he was checkmate. 
c 1400 Sowdone Bah, 2926 He cryed ‘ alas ' ! and felle alle 
chekmate. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus iv.334 He is conuict 
and mmd chakmeiL a 1605 Montgomerie Misc, P,, Agst, 
Dispair in Love la Nou thou art chekmait. 

Checkmate (tje-km/i't), v. [f. the jA] 

L Chess. (tra»s.) To give checkmate to : see the 
sb. sense r. (Now, commonly, to Mate.) 

X789 Twiss CAesrll. 165 A pawn which was hidden behind 
a castle checkmated me without mercy. 1847 Staunton 
Chess-pl, Handbk. 39 He must checkmate his adversary in 
fifty moves on each side utmost. 1856 Whately Bacon's 
Ea. xxii. Annot. (ed. a) 2x3 He is like a chess-player who 
takes several pawns, but is checkmated. 

2 . transj. To arrest or defeat utterly, discomfit. 
In mod. use, often: to defeat or frustrate the 
‘ game or scheme of (any one) by a counter-move- 
ment. 


a X4M Oeioutan 1746 There was many an hethen hounde 
that they chekmatyde [.?<» MS. clearly\. a 1529 Skelto: 
Redmans Hed 30 Cure days be datyd To be chekmatyi 
With drawttys of deth. 1371 Golding Calvin, m Ps. x. i 
lie m despitefully pulled out of his throne, and after a sor 
«eckmated. 1603 Florw Mmttaigne ir. xxxiv. (163a) 41 
As an impetuous or raipng torrent. . shockes and checkm^e 
what ere it meeteth withall. [1649 Bounds PnbL Obea 
58 At this distance he [Jas. I] contrived how to extinguisi 
01 ch^k that mate [the Kirk] there.] 1868 E. Edward 
Ralegn 1, xxvi. 065 Some, .had their own reasons for check 
matmg the Spaniards in relation to Ralegh, if they could 
*88a J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 10 To checkmate thei 
^wrous pal instantly. 1884 Manch. Exam. 2 May 4/ 
It will need a stringent danse to checkmate the ingenuit 
of the local taxmasters. 

\ Check-foil, Obs. [App. a later variant c 
Cheokeb-eoll ; perhaps partly phonetic, througl 
running together of the two r's in checker-roll, bu 
probably established by being associated in though 
with Che^ V. Checker-roll is the form firs 
occurring in official docnments ; later quotation 
of these often change it to check-roll.'\ 

1. =Checeeb-boIiL : a roll or list containing th 
names, etc., of persons in the service of the sovs 


awayte on hym atte parlement in theer best aiay. 2539 
Uouseh. Ord. in Thynne Auimadv. fi86s) Intrqd. 34 The 
said Clerkes-Comptrollers shall make for every Quarter in 
the Vearei £i roule of Parchment that shall be called the 
Check-Roll. 1642 W. Bird Mag. Honor, 136 The Check- 
Roll of the Kin^ honourable houshold [a gnot. of Statute 
i486, -iuhich has Cheker-roll]. 1769 Blackstone Cotnm. 
IV. 273. 

2. A list of th^ servants of any large household. 
1S77 Holinshed Ckron, HI. 1237/2 His [Earl of Derby's] 
famous housekeeping, and eleuen score in checkroll. xoaa 
F. Markham Bh. IVarrev.u. 163 So shall you..adde to 
the check-role of your seroants another faithfull Obseruer. 
2636 J. Thussell in Ann, Dnhrensia I1877) 7 This carefull 
thriving age, In which a Coach, a Foote-boy and a Page, 
Makes up a great mans Check-rowle. 

Z. Jig. A muster-roll, call-roll; a list whereby 
persons or things may be checked off as present. _ 
*599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe 32 In the checkroule of his 
lanls-saries. 1600 Holland Livy xxiv. xviii. 320 To rase 
out of the publicke checkroll [te^nlis\ of the younger citti- 
zens, the names, etc. 1603 Florid Montaigne nt. iii. (1632) 
462 Arte is but the Checke roule, and Register of the Produc- 
tions uttered, .by them [Wits]. 2626 T. H. Caussin's Holy 
Crt. 382 The Hymne of the 3 Children in the furnace, who 
called al creatures, as by a check-iowle, to the prayses of 
God. 1633 Holcroft Procopius tl 44 Germanus . .mustered 
the forces, and by the Check Roll of the soldiers names, he 
found a third part of them to be in Carthage. 
tClie'ck-Stone^. Obs. or dial. Also 7 ohacRe-. 
[Of uncertain origin : the dial, synonym checkers 
appeal s to show connexion with Check sb ^- ; this is 
strengthened by the occasional use of chess, chesses, 
for tesserce, also for oaTpa^aKoi or ankle-bones, used 
as dice, and also in the game of' dibs * or ‘knuckle- 
liones': perhaps the stones were substituted for 
the bones, and named from them. In Scotl. called 
chucks or chuckie-stones.l 

A small smooth round pebble ; a childi'en’s game 
played with these. Also Jg. 

2587 Golding xviii. 2B7Yoon^ children, which 

set al their felicitie in Checkstones and pins. 2599 Nashe 
Lent, SUrffe 44 Shee [Hero] dreamed that Leander and 
shee w ere playing at checkestone with pearles in the bottome 
of the sea. lixt Cotgr., Cailleteau, a chackestone, or little 
Hint stone. 2624 F. White RepL Fisher 389 Romists . . in 
their Checkstone trickes of beades. 2646 G. Daniel Whs. 
(1878) 1. II Some At Check-stones played, or Cherry-pit. 
i6»-7 Denham Direct. Paint, i. xvhi, Ilut for triumphant 
Check-stones if, and shell For Dutchess Closet, 't hath, suc- 
ceeded well. 2883 Easther Gloss, of A Imondh, Huddersf, 
Checkstone. .a game played by cbildren, similar to tbe dibs 
of the south and tbe talus of the Romans. [See full 
account.] 

Cke'ck-stoue [Cf. Check r^.4, Chaok sb. 3 , 
Stone-chaokeb.] A local name of the Stone-chat. 
x8oa G. Montagu Ornith, Diet. (1833) 82. 
Che'Ck-string. A string by which the occu- 
pant of a carriage may signal to the driver to stop. 

2774 CoLMAN Man of Business ni. (D.) The young man 
was in the high road to destruction, .it -was time to pull the 
check-strin^. 2796 Felton Carriages Gloss., Chech String, 
a worsted hue, by which the coachman has notice to stop. 
2845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1, 338 In passing along Brompton 
Road, he suddenly pulled the check-string. 

Cke'ck-taker. [Cf. Check An official 
who takes or collects the checks of admission at 
a theatre, or other public place, in a railway-train 
(in Cl. S,), etc. So Che-ck-takliig ppl. a, 
i8ia H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr,, Theatre, Hark ! the 
check-taker moody silence breaks. And bawling ‘ Pit full ', 
rives the check he takes. 1842 Barham Jngol. Leg. , Dover, 
The Cheque-takers never would let her go through. 1842 
Dickens Ain&r. Notes (1830) 43/2 The conductor or check- 
taker, or guard, or whatever he may be, wears no uniform. 
1887 Times i Nov. 3/6 A check-taker at the Sanger's Theatre, 
a 2845 Hood Vauxhall ii. The check-taking mortal I pass. 

Oh.eokwed.e,obs. form of Chiokwbed. 
Che'clrwise, adv, [f. Check sb.^ or 2 + -wise.] 
= Chequerwise. 

*577 B. Googc HereshacKs Husb. 11. (1386) 72 In setting 
of our fruite trees and Vines, either Checkwise, or Net wise. 

Che'cky, clieq.Tiee, a. Also 6 olieokey, 7 
-ie, chequy, 9 -ey, -ee, elieoquey, [orig. aphetic 
f. OF.eschequii, eschequi in same sense (see Check 
W. 2), but assimilated to Eng. adjs. in -Y.] Checked, 
chequered: a. Ifer. 

Eh. Si. Alban's, Her. Bva, Called diecky..whan 
the felde is chekerd with diuerse colouris. i6zo Hol- 
WND Camden's Brit. i. 78a The Crosse is chequy. 1704 T. 
Harris Lex. Teckn,, Cheeky, the Herald's Term for a Bor- 
dure or Ordinary, that hath more than two Rows of Checkers, 
1864 Boutell Heraldry (ed. 3) xv, 227 A fess checquy. 
b. gen. Hence + checkie-wise adv. 

1603 Montaigne m. ix. (1632) 543 My booke .. is 

Mt uncoberent, cheeky, or illjoined. 18& Neale Seq. * 
Hymns aah Checkie-wise falling On to ftie turf beneath, the 
sun roade richest confusion Mixed irith the foliage' shadows. 

Checon., obs. form of Chicken. 

Cheoqine, var. of Chequeeh. 

Cheddar (tje-dai). Also70heder, 8 Ohadder, 
9 Chedder. The name of a village near the 
Mendip hills in Somerset. Hence Cheddar cheese 
(or contextually Cheddar ') : see quotations. 

iW [see b]._ 1684 Mrs, Behn Bay asset to Gloriana, 
Whose composition was like Cheder-Cheese, (In whose pro- 
du^eticm all the Town agrees). 2721 Bailey, Cheddar or 
Chadd^, .the most noted place in all England for making 
large, fine, nch, and pleasant cheese; for which purpose all 


the milk of the town cows is brought every d win to one 
common room, where proper persons are appointed to receive 
it, and set down every person's quantity in a book kept for 
that purpose, which is put all together, and one common 
cheese made with it. 1879 Echo 18 Oct. i/s Fears that the 
makers of American cheese, .would oust our home Cheddars 
from the position of supremacy they had so long held. 

b. attrib. and Comb., Olieddar-club, a club 
fonned by dairies for the purpose of making 
Cheddar cheese; Cheddar letter {humorous), 
a letter to which a number of persons contribute 
each a paragraph, as a Cheddar cheese is made 
by the contributions of several dairies. 

1666 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 181 As the Cheddar clubs 
dairy to th' incorporate cheese. 2726 Bolingbuoke in Swift's 
Lett. 22 Sept., I wrote the other day the first paragi'aph of 
that Cheddar letter which is preparing for you, 

c, Cheddar Pink. A pink with solitary 
flowers of a pale rose colour {^Dianthus c.vsius), 
found on the limestone cliffs at Cheddar. 

II ChedreilX. Obs. [from surname of a fashion- 
able perruquier late in I7lh c.] A peruke or wig 
of a particular fashion. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. 37 What a Bush of Bryars 
and Thorns is here? The Main of my Lady Squeamish's 
Shock is a Chedreux to it. 2682 Oldham Jnvessal's ^rd 
Sat, {1854) igi Their Chedreux perruques, and those vani- 
ties. [1689 Shadwell Bury Fair j. ii, {jPrenclatian says) If 
dat foole Chedreux make de peruque like me, I vil be haugd.] 
*745 G. (aged 87) Let. in Gent. Mag. gg I remember 
plain John Dryden..in one uniform clothing of Norwich 
drugget. I have ate tarts with him and Madam Reeve at 
the Mulberry Garden, when our author advanced to a 
sword and Chedreux wig. 

IlChee-chee. Anglo- Jnd. [Said to be from 
Hindi chhi-chhl fie I {lit. dirt, filth), an excla- 
mation attributed to the Eurasians ; ' but perhaps 
rather indicating the mincing pronunciation attri- 
buted to the class’ (Yulfe).] 

A word applied dispaiagingly to the 'minced 
English ’ of Eurasians or half-breeds in India, and 
eo to the class themselves. 

1782 Hichy’s Bengal Gaz. i/Mar. (Y.) Pretty little looking- 
glasses, Good and cheap for chee-chee misses. 1816 ‘ Quiz ' 
Grand Master V, 118 note, Chee chee is the general desig- 
nation the half-cast ladies receive in India. 2873 FraseVs 
Mag. Oct. 437 (Y.) The hybrid minced English known as 
chee-chee. x88o Sir Ali Baba 222 (Y.) The accents of her 
tchi-tchi tongue. 

Cheefe, obs. form of Chieit a. 

Cheek (tjfk), sb. Forms : 1 o 6 oe, o^aoe, (oeike, 
oeke, oeooe), 3 cheoke, 3-7 chek(B, 4 chooke, 
choke, cheake, (chyke, cheohe), 4-7 oheeke, 5 
ohik(e, (6 Sc. oheik), 6- cheek. [OE. (Anglian) 
c/ce, (WS.) chare (from c^dee, edee) fem, WGer. 
t3rpe *kdkd ; whence also MDu, cdke, Du. kaak, 
MLG. and mod.LG-. kdke, kike. It is doubtful 
whether the late WSax. instance of ceoke is other 
than an error: if it were really cSoce, it might 
agree with Frisian forms which appear to point 
to an OTeut, type *kesik 6 n-, beside the *kdkdn- 
implied by WGer. *kdkd. No related forms are 
known outside Tent. 

The ME. variant choke, chooh, may go with ceohe ; but 
see Choke jA®] 

I, In the animal body. 

1 1 . The jaw, jaw-bone ; later called ‘ cheek- 
bone’. Obs. 

eSaS Vesp. Psalter xxiBSy), 9 Cecan heara geteh. c xooo 
iF.LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 157 Mandibnla, ceacbaii, 
vel ceacan, vel cinban. a 2223 A ncr. R.gope two cheoken 
beoS be two grinstones. ]7e tunge is \>e cleppe. ^2386 
Chaucer Monkes T. 48 And hadde no wepen but an asses 
cheeke, 

ft).//, (also dngT) The chaps, chops, or fauces; 
the swallow. Obs. 

Tiooo Soys. Leechd. II. 48 Wi}> para ceacna geswelle. 
ciaoo Tritt. Coll. Horn, 73 Cleued be mi tunge to mine 
cheken [adhereat lingua mea faudbus meis, etc.]. 138a 
WvcuF Ecclus, XXXI. 72 Ne opene thou out thi cheeke 
rathere. tfi4So Metr, Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 626 Cheke, 
faisx. 

+ c. Used like beard, teeth, etc. in defiance, curs- 
ing. Maugre thy (his, etc.) chekes : see Maugeb. 

2362 Lange. P, PI. A. rv. 37 Hou Jjat Wrong. , Rauischede 
Rose Reynaldes lemmon, And Mergrete of hire Mayden- 
hod mauere hire chekes. 1377 Ibid, B. vi. 138 We wil haue 
owre wilTcj maugre W chekes. a 2353 Udall Roister 
Doister v. iv Roister Doisters champion, I shrewe his best 
cheeke. 

2 . The fleshy lateral wall of the mouth ; the side 
of the fa,ce below the eye, in man or beast. 

e gi/sLindisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 39 Gifhua Sec slaes in suiSra 
ceica oin. 1:975 Rushw. G. ibid,, On Saet swiSran ceke 
\Ags, G. wenge, Hatton G. wsenge]. ciooo Vccab. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 290/23 Male ceocan. a 1225 Aficr. R. 106 
Me to-beot his cheoken, a 1300 Cursor M. 24333 Bath frunt 
and chek [v. r. cheke], Muth and nese, and eien eke. c 23^ 
Sir Feruvtb. 6is Ys chyke pat swerd bo cam so nej [orig. 
dptft, H.is cheche >at swerd cam ful neyj]. sgK Ek. St. 
A loan s C vj b. When thou seeth thy hauke vppon his mouth 
and his chekis blobbed, 2535 Coverdale Dettt. xxxiv. 7 

..*.® • • ^b®kes were not fallen, a 1550 Christie Kirke Gr. 
■rai. Throw baith the cheikis. x6x^ Sir J. Harington 
Epigr. No. ig When others kisse with lip, you gi*** fhe 
che^e. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 602 Care &t on Ms faded 
cheek, 272a Addison Sped. No. 317 P 45 Mr. Nisby dined 
with me, First Course Marrow-hones, Segopd, Qx-che^, 
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*748 Smollett Rand, liv, I signified my contempt of 
him, by thrusting my tongue in my cheek. 1821 Clare 
Vill. Minstr. I. X85 The tears stole silent down her cheeks. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 599 The Cheeks form the 
lateral walls of the mouth. Externally they have no precise 
limits. 

/8. in form choke, chook. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) i8ao per nekkes, 
chynnes, chekes [v.r. chokes]. 138^ Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) Vll. 239 Chookes and lippes i-schaue. <{1400 in 
Leg. Rood (1871) 218 Goddis sone a mayden soke, Milk ran 
by pe childys choke. 

3. fig. of the Bea, the heavens, night, etc., per- 
sonified. (Formerly in sense ‘chops’ (from i b.), 
as in quot. 1432.) 

*43*-So tr. Hi^en (Rolls) I. 49 The chekes and begyn- 
nenges [fauces originalesl of those armes of the see. 1393 
Shaks. Rich. II, HI. iii. 57 The cloudie Cheekes of Heauen. 
1813 Byron Giaour la Ocean’s cheek Reflects the tints of 
m^y a peak. 1827 Pollok Course T. 1, Every flower of 
fairest cheek. 

4. colloq. a. Insolence in speaking to any one ; 
‘jaw ’. Phr. To give cheek : = Cheek v. 

1840 E. C. Bailey in Haileyhury Observer II. 53. 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxii, The man, who was a sulky 
saucy sort of chap . . gives cheek. 18.^ J. Mitchell fail 
Jrnl. 20 July, I once asked . . what fault a man had com- 
mitted who was flogged . .‘ For giving cheek, sir’. 1884 
G. Moore MummePs IVife (1887) 133 If he gives me any of 
his cheek I’ll knock him down. 

b. Cool confidence, effrontery, impudence. To 
have the cheek (to do anything) : to have the ‘ face’, 
audacity or effrontery. 

1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. liv. (D.) On account of his having 
so much cheek, i860 Reade Cloister^ H. xlviii. (D.) She 
told him . . she wondered at his cheek. 1870 Bradwood 
The 0 . y. H. 264 He can’t have the cheek to ask for more. 
1883 Col. Harcourt Si. Ho. Comvt. 12 May, It shows a 
considerable amount of cheek to bring forward this matter. 

5. Cheek hy jowl; earlier T cheek by cheek. 
(In 6-7 cheek{e to jowl, ly chole,jole,joll, gig(gby 
geoul, jowl, jig{g by jowl, 9 cheek by choiul, 
for chowl, and jowl. Sc. cheek-for-chow , dial, jig- 
by-jow.) Side by side ; in the closest intimacy. 

f *330 R' Brhnne Citron. Langi. (i 8 ro) 223 Vmwhile cheke 
bi cheke. c 1330 Ln. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 352 
Then they. . rode togyther cheke by cheke. 1377 Hanmer 
Ahc. Reel. Hist, (1619) 164 Cheek bjr iowle with the Empe- 
rour. 1398 Sylvester Hu Bartas l i. (1641) 4/2 Mercie and 
Justice, marching cheek bjr joule. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] 
Justine loi a, Agathocles, sitting cheeke by cheeke with the 
king, c 1645 Howell Lett. IV. xxxvi. In their Churches. . 
the Laundresse gig by geoul with her Lady. 17x9 D’Urfey 
Pills V. 293 He with nis Master, jig V jowl, Unto old 
Gillian hy’d, a 1734 N ortii Ld. Keeper Guilford (174a) 142 
Every one in his Tiirn. .came up Cheek by Joul, and talk’d 
with my Lord Judge. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry ^ Prayer 
viii, An’ cheek-for-chow, a chuflie Vintner. 1822 Scott 
Nigel xxvii, To stand cheek-for-ohowl confronting us. 1861 
Miss Bradoon Trail Serpent ii. i, Destitution . . must be 
content often, .to jog clieek by jowl with crime. 

0, To one's own cheek (vulgar) : to oneself, for 
one’s own private use. 

1831 MAVREwXf;Mf. Labourl. 131 (Hoppe) Such a thing as a 
moor bird, .whichcan be eat w to a man's own cheek. x86i 
Hughes Tom Brown at Oxj.'n. (1886) 57. x86a Mrs. H. 
Wood Mrs. Hallib. ii. ix. 194 If I spent my earnings., or 
let Tim keep his to his own cheek. 1874 Slang Hid., 
Cheek, share or portion ; ‘ where’s my cheek?' where is my 
allowance?, , * all to his own cheek', all to himself, 
f 7. Cheeks and ears ; ‘ a fantastic name for a 
kind of head-dress of temporary fashion ’ (Nares). 

1603 Lend. Prodigal iv. iii. (N.), FV, Thou canst tell how 
to help me to cheeks and ears..Ci0, Ay, ay, Kester ; 'tis 
such as they wear a' their heads. 

II, Transferred and technical. Mostly va. plural. 

8. gen. Side. (Cf. 3.) 

XS33 Fardle Facions Pref. 8 So joyning in confederacie, 
[they], .framed vp cotages, one by anothers chieque, etc. 
x886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxvi. 271 Are ye to eat your 
meat by the cheeks of a red Are. 

9. Each of the side-posts or uprights of a door, 
gate, etc. Also the side-pieces of a window-frame. 

1373 Barbour Bruce x. 229 Set evinly Betuix the chekys 
of the 3et. xelUb Rec, iVo?»Mg^«u»IlI. 338 For acheketo 
he samewyndoweiiij^. ^^33 Coverdalb Amos ix. i Smyte 
the dore cheke. 1377 B. (jooce Heresbach's Hitsb. ii. (1586) 
107 Meete for the cheekes and postes of Gates. i6ox Hol- 
land Ptoy (1634) II. S71 The sils, lintels, and cheeks of his 
dores. 1^9 W. Gilpin Odserv. Pictnresgne Beauty (1792) 
1 . 125 The river makes a noble rush . . between the two 
cheeks of the rock, which support the bridge. 18x8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, X, To name sic a word at my door-cheek 1 

10. The side-pieces of a pike-head forming a 
kind of socket by which it was secured to tlie 
staff ; also of a hammer, pick, or other tool with 
a similar head, f b. Also, the posture of the pike 
when cheeked : see Cheek v. 2. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warms in. i. 36 A good Pike . , 
strongly headed, with the cheekes three foote long. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. (1821) iii. 44 Every one tracing his 
Pike, and holding the cheeke thereof in his hand, ready to 
push. 1633 Barriffb Mil. Hiscip. ii. (1643) 9 From Com- 

f ort, Che^e, or Traile, the Pikeman may..warge to the 
'rent, Reare, or Flanks. i88x Raymond Mining Gloss. 99 
Checks, extensions of the sides of the eye of a hammer or 
pick. 

11. Harness, a. Of a bridle : The strap which 
passes down each side of the horse’s head, from 
the head-stall to the nose-band ; the cheek-strap, 
b. Of a bit ; The ring or other part at each end 
VOE. II. 


of the bit proper. To put a horse up to the cheek : 
to put his reins on to the first or highest rings of 
the curb, so as to have the lightest leverage on 
the mouth. 

1617 Markham CaoaL 11. 48 The bytt doth consist not of 
one entyre peece, hut of many, as of mouth, cheeke, curhe, 
and such like. Ibid. 68 The cheeke. .1 take to be but from 
the neathermost part of the eye of the bytt downeward, to 
the vtmost length of the bytt i8o_x W. Felton Carriages 
II. 146 The Bit, which is of iron, is placed in the horse's 
mouth. -They are of different forms, some are made to be 
sharper in the mouth, and for a stronger purchase than 
others, and are called the straight cheek, the duke, and 
Portsmouth bit. Ibid, The bit is buckled in the top loop to 
the cheek of the bridle. 1831 ‘ Nimrod ' Road 16 Put. .the 
stallion up to the cheek. 1839 F. Griffiths Ariil. Man. 
(1862) los {plate). Mod. Ostler asks ‘ Do you drive in the 
cheek, the middle-bar, or the curb ? * 

12. Mining. The sides or walls of a vein. 

1813 Bakewell Introd.Geol, (18x3) 290 The walls or cheeks 
of the vein are of two different kinds of stone. i88x in Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss. 

13. Naut., in various senses * 

a. the projections on each side of the mast on which the 
tressle-trces rest ; b. the shell or outside wooden part of a 
block ; c. pieces of timber upon the ship's hows to secure 
the beak-head or cut-water ; a. the ‘ ears^ of a ship's pump ; 
6. the circular pieces on the aft-side of the carrick-bits. 

1627 Capt. Suimi Seaman's Gram, iii. At the top of the 
fore Mast and maine Mast are spliced cheeks, or thicke 
clamps of wood. 1644 Sir H. Mahwaring Seaman's Diet., 
The sides of the blockes are called the cheekes. x68x R. 
Knox Hist. Ceylon 118 A Tree to make Cheeks for the 
Main-mast. 1704 T. Harris Lex, Techn. s. v., 'The knees 
also which fasten the Beak-head to the Bows of a Ship are 
called Cheeks ; and so are the Sides of any Block, xnzj A. 
Hamilton Ne^u Acc, E. Ind. 1 . xxii. 270 A Piece of Wood 
about 15 Foot high, with a Notch cut in the upper End, like 
the Cheeks of a Ship's Punm. 1769 PMjaoisx.ri Diet, Marine 
(1789) Cheville de poience de pompe, a . . bolt which fastens 
the brake to the cheeks or ears of the pump. X772-84 Cooic 
Voy. (1790) V. 1731 The carpenter discovered the cheeks of 
the foremast to be rotten. 1787 in Nicolas Hisp. Nelson 
(ed. 2) I. 207 The cheeks of her [the Ship Pegasus] head 
have been taken off. 1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 1 . 130 
Cheeks of a block. The two sides of the shell. C1S30 
Rudim, Naxig. (Weale) 106 Cheeks are also the circular 
pieces on the aft side of the carrick-bltts. 

14. Mcch., etc. A general name for those parts 
of machines which resemble cheeks in being ar- 
ranged in lateral pairs : e. g. 

The shears or bed-bars of a lathe on which the puppet 
slides ; the side-pieces or brackets of any piece of ordnance ; 
the side-pieces of a grate or stove; the jaws of a vice; the 
standards or supports in rolling-mills, printing-presses, etc.; 
the solid parts of timber on the sides of a mortise ; the sides 
of a pillow-block which hold the boxing j the interior faces 
of an embrasure ; an indent cut in a wall into which a pipe 
or the like is fitted ; in Fotinding, one of the parts of a flask 
consisting of more than two parts. 

1630 R. Elton Art MU, Suppl. (1668) 248 For the 
Traverses, .that joyn these Flanlcs together, the foremost 
. . must enter one half of a Diameter in length into either 
of the Cheeks or Planks. 1677 Moxon Meek, Exerc. 
(1703) X70 These Puppets .. slide in the Grove between 
the two Cheeks, xtoa J. Harris Lex, Techn., TruK' 
nions of a Peece of Ordnance, are those Nobs or Bnnche.s 
of the Guns Metal which bear her up upon the Cheeks 
of the Carriages. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
Flasques, the cheeks or sides of a gun-carriage. 180Z Amt. 
Reg. 1799 Chron. 400 The back and bottom of fire-grates, 
combined with chedcs. 1810 Paniologia III. s.v , The 
cheeks of a mortar, or the brackets, in artillery, .are fixed to 
the bed by four bolts. 1830 E. Campbell Did, Mil, Sc, 
38 Cheeks of an embrazure, the interior Faces or Sides 
of an Embrazure. x88x C. A. Edwards Organ 30 A thick 
piece of pine or mahogany glued firmly on the front and 
hack . . named the sound-board cheeks. x88i Mechanic 
§ 1224 The sides or ‘ cheeks ' of the grate. 

Ill, 16. Comb., chiefly attrib., as cheek-hand, 
-blade, -feather, -flap, -piece, -rose, -strap, -varnish ; 
cheek-burning, -distending adjs. ; f olieek-ball, 
the rounded part of the cheek; cheek-blade, 
a jaw-blade ; cheek-block, a block of which one 
side is formed by a cheek-piece fastened to an 
object which forms the other side ; cheek-knee =■ 
Cheek 13 c; + cheek lap, jaw, jaw-bone ; cheek- 
pouch, a pouch-like enlargement of the cheelc, 
esp. in certain species of monkey; hence cluek- 
pouched adj. Also Cheek-bone, -tooth. 

1583 J. Higins tr. Juniud Nomenclaior 28 Getia, mala, 
the *cheeke balle. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 302 The 
powder of unwashed wool, .doth very effectually purge the 
eye-lids or cheek-bals, 1335 Coverdale Toh. vi. 3 Take 
him by the *-cheke blade and drawe him to the. 1794 Rig- 
ging ^ SeanutHship I. 30 On each side athwartships are 
* cheek-blocks. Ibid. 13s Cheek-blocks, or half-blocks, are 
made of elm plank. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 488 The *cheek- 
distending oath. 1867 F. Francis Angfing xiii. (x88o) 478 
*Cheek feathers, that is, short feathers. 1803 Southey 
Modoc in Azt. xvi. Slivering downward, left The *cheek- 
flap dangling. 1867 Smyth SailePs Word-bk., Cheeks or 
*cheek-knees. 1382 Wyclif Lev, xi. 29 A cokedril . .hauynge 
the nether *cheke lap vnmeuable, and meuynge the ouerc. 
— fudg. XV. 13 A foundun cheek boon, that is, the cheek- 
lap of an asse. 1738 PhU. Trans. L. 621 A helmet on his 
head.. and ♦cheek-pieces fastened under his chin. 1864 
Ld. Derby Iliad iv. 166 The iv’ry cheek-piece of a war- 
rior’s steed. 1834 M'Murtrie CteoiePs Anvn. Kingd. 47 
The Monkeys of America have, .the tail long ; no ♦cheek- 
pouches. 1049 Sk. Nat. Hist. Mammalia IV. 20 The true 
marmots [haVe] no cheek-pouches. 1879 Wright Aitim. 
Life 30 *Cheek-pouched Monkeys. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for 
M, 1.1V, x6 Haile Virgin., as those *chee]te.Roses Proclaime 


you are no lesse. 1398 Florio, liuely redde 
colour women vse for painting, .called ♦cheeke-varnish. 

Cheek (tjfk), v. Also 7 cheke. [fi Cheek sb.'] 

1. trans. To form a cheek or side to, to flank or 
border. 

1338 Leland liin. II. 103 To begyn this Causey, chekid 
on eche side. 16x3 Chapman Odyss. xxiv. 699 The brass 
That cheek’d Eupitheus' casque. 1670 Lassels Italy 
(1698) I. 62 The altars round about the oiurch are cheeked 
with exquisite pillars. 

1 2. To cheek a pike : to hold it by the cheeks. 

. ‘ The pike-man at the command Cheek your pike, grasped 
it with the left hand below the head, where the first and 
second rivets are, the head to the front, blade horizontal, 
left foot advanced, left elbow touching the side, the right 
hand grasping the pole at the right thigh, the pole sloping 
downwards, me butt nearly at the ground' {T, Bmiyan^. 

1622 Peacham Geutl. (1634) *So Postures .. Order 

your Pikes, Traile your Pikes, Cheeke your Pikes, 1623 
Markham Sovldiers A ccid, 23 The sixe whish are to be done 
marching, are— Advance your Pike, Shoulder your Pike, 
Levell your Pike, Sloape your Pike, Cheeke your Pike, 

Trayle your Pike. 1689 Cotton To Earl of , Standing 

at some poor sutler’s tent, With his pike cheek'd, to guard 
the tun, 

3. colloq. To address ‘ cheekily ’ or saucily ; to 
speak with cool impudence to, confront auda- 
ciously. To cheek it : to face it out, ‘ carry it 
through ’. 

XS40 E. C. 'Bt.wsM Haileylury Observer II.53 The various 
.sensations of the paity Cheeked. 183X Mayhew Land, 
Labour I, 432 (Hoppe) They persuaded me to go and beg 
with them, but I couldn’t cheek it, 1863 Sat. Rev. 30 Dec. 
811/2 There are boys at every school who are never so elated 
as when they have ' cheeked ’ the master. 1884 G. Moore 
MummePs Wife (1887) 188 But you must pluck up courage 
and dheek the Baillie. 
b. dial. (See quotO 

1877 E. Peacock N. iV, Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cheek, to 
accuse. ‘ I cheek’d him wi’ it, an’ he couldn’t say a wod,’ 

Cheek, screen : see Chick 
Ghee*k-bone. Forms; see Cheek and Bone. 

1 1. The bone of the lower jaw, the jaw-bone, 
f xeoo .^LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 1^7 Mandilmla, 
ceaeban. c X340 Cursor M. 1073 (Trin.) Wib a cheke boon 
of an asse Men sayn abel slayn wasse. c 13^ Sir Femmb. 
5630 Al to-dryue Ys chekbon ne3 a-two. X400 Gamelytt 
850 Gamelyn cleued his chike bone, c X440 Promp. Parv, 
72 Chekebone-.chavylbone. 1335 Coverdale Judg. xv. 16 
With the cheke hone of an asse haue I slayne a thousande 
men. XS77 B, Googe Hereshackls Hush. ni, (1386) 1x3 His 
cheekebones would be even and small. x6xi Bible Ps, iii. 7, 

2, The bone above the cheek forming the lower 
boundary of the orbits of the eyes. 

X820 Scott xxvi. Little could be seen besides two 
brown cheek-bones, *839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 363/2 The 
Ethiopian variety . , cheek-bones prominent. 

' Cheeked (tjfkt), a. Having a cheek or cheeks : 
in comb., as blttb-, cherry-, fair-, red-cheeked, etc. 

xssa Huloet Cheeked great, or hauynge great cheakes, 
maciicus. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier Dij b. Cherry 
cheeked, like a shredde of scarlet. 1647 Crashaw Steps 
Temple So Of all the faircheek'd flowers. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lat, Did. (Morell) i s. v. Cheek, Full cheeked, or blub 
cheeked, bucco. i86z Times xo Oct, Rasy-cheeked apples. 
1878 Browning Poets Croisic 14a That black-eyed cherry- 
cheeked sister. 

Cheekee*, nonce-wd. [see -be.] One who i& 
‘cheeked* ; see next. 

Checker (t/rksi). colloq. [f. Cheek v. + -eb ^ .] 
One who ‘ cheeks ’ or addresses impudently. 

XS40 E. C. Bayley HaUeybttry Observer II. 53 Neither is 
the moral constitution of the Cheekee benefited, nor is the 
talent and philanthropy of the Cheeker displayed. 

Cheekiness (tjrkines). colloq. [f. Cheekt a. 
■f- -NESS.] ‘ Cheeky’ quality, cool presumption, 
effrontery, impudence. 

1847 Illusf. Land. News 28 Aug. x^x They were beat . , 
by their slow, loggy stioke, and by their cheekiness. 
CheeiUsh (tjrkij), a, colloq. [see -iSH h] 
Somewhat ‘ cheeky saucy, impudent. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 248 Being ‘cheekish’ 
(saucy) to the beadle. 

Chee‘kless, a. Without cheeks. 

1828 Blackw.Mag. XXII I. 598 He was., earless, eyeless, 
cheekless, noseless, and chinless. 

Cheek-tooth. A molar tooth or grinder. 

1388 WvcLiF yoel i. 6 The cheek teeth theiof ben as of a 
whelp ofalioun, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vii. ccxxviii. 23^ 
Al that euer were borne after that pestilence badden ij 
chekteth in hir hede lesse than they had afore. 1636 Ridgley 
Pract. Physic 184 Gums with flesh growing too much 
about the Cheek-teeth. 1880 Huxley in Times 23 Dec. 4/x 
Cheek-teeth having short crowns with siimle patterns. 

Cheeky (tjf’ki), a. colloq. [f. Cheek sh, 4 + 
-tI.] Characterized by ‘ dieek^ ; insolent or au- 
dacious in address ; coolly impudent or presuming. 

1839 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn xxvi. These men in this 
here hut are a rougher lot than you think for ; very like 
they’ll be cheeky. i86i Dickens Gt, Expect. III. xv. 231 
‘ Don’t be cheeky, Jack', remonstrated the landlord. *873 
Black Pr. Thule xvii. (I>.) You are the cheekiest young 
beggar I have the pleasure to know. 

Cheek3/zi(e, Cheel, obs. f. Chicken, Chile. 
Cheep (fpp)* ^b. Chiefly Sc, [f. Cheep ».] A 
faint shrill sound, such as the voice of a young 
bird or a mouse. 

01774 Fergusson Sitting of Session Poems (1845) 27 The 
slow-gaun wheels when dry., gie mony a cheep and cry, 
1786 Burns Ordinatioji, Come screw the pegs wi’ tunefu' 

* Ar\ 
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cheep. iSag Cvnai'iGHWi Jlagi'c SriV/f, Afusiventi^' isg 
The mouses cheep and cricket’s chirrup. 1833 M. ocott 
Tom Cringle x. 118591 aio The cheep of *he tiller rope 
running through the well greased leading blocks. 

Glieep ttf/p), o. Chiefly Si. P'orms : ? 4, 6 
cliepe, cheip, oh-eape, 6-y cheepej 9 cheap, 
8- cheep. [An imitative word.] 

1. tiiir. To utter shrill feeble sounds like those 
of young birdsj mice, bats, etc. 

1313 DauGUAS Mtieis xn. viiL 76 Hir biiidi.s chepand in 
thare nest. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 698 We sailer 
cheknis lieip and geasIjTigis pew. »S 70 Levins Man ip. 
70 To cheepe, pipitare. s6o6 Surfl, & Markh. Country 
Farme 71 A good conditioned Henne. .after she hath once 
he^ them cheape or chirpe vnder her. i8oa Scott 
Mimtr. Sc. Bord, Pref. 75 The maxim of the Douglasses, 
that ‘it was better to hear the lark sing, than the moose 
cteep '. 1845 Hirst Poems 50 A bat affrighted cheeps la 
some deserted room. 1883 Mrs. EwiNg iS- 

2. trails. Trfutter with a cheeping voice. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 372 ‘ Hold hard 
now , cheeps little Conchy. 1847 Tenotson Princ. ly. 83, 

I would pipe and trill, Anu. cheep tuid twitter twenty million 
loves. 1883 Century Mag. Aug. 487/2 They cheep a good- 
moming to one another in soft, cheerful voices. 

Hence Cheeping vbl. s6. and ppl. a. ^ ] 

a 160S Montgomerie 7'^>'/2/ig-774Tliycheipingandpeip- 
ing with weiping thou salt rew. 176a J. Man BwAanan's 
lust. Scot. 38s note. This Archhald is sirnamed. .cheeping 
Archbald from the way of his pronunciation. xSix Cotsr., 
Piolemetti , the . . cheeping of qiarrowes or young birds. 
x8S4 Thoreao JFald/u i. (1863I 59 Good for nothing hut to 
raise cheeping squirrels on. x886 All Y. Rounds Sept. Z03 
The decks . . resounded incessantly with the noise of 
hammers ; of cheeping blocks. 

Clieeper (tjrpai). [f. Cheep v . + -bb i.] That 
which cheeps, a squeaker ; applied esp. to the 
chicks of partridge and grouse : also a provincial 
name for the Meadow Pipit, etc, 

x6ix CoTGR., Pioletir, a puler, cheeper, chirper. 1863 
spring in Lapl. 340 "V^en the youi^ willow-wonse were 
just crLeepeis. 1863 Atkinson Proiiiae. Ranqy, Clutptr, 
a young partridge or grouse . . whose cry of alarm is 
acuter than that of the full grown bird. x^4 — Provinc, 
Names of Birds, Moss-cheeper, Grey chewer, the Meadow 
Pipit, Antkus praiensis, 1878 Daily Neva xa Sept. 3/1 
The general hatch of cheepers, as chick partridges are 
called, takes place from the x8th to 24th of June. 

Cheeky [f- Cheep - b-y^.] Given 

to cheepmg, 

1884 Carlyle in Life in Land. Il.aSo. What ahumiliated, 
broken-down, pooreneepy wretch I am. 

Cheer (tjt»x), ri. Forms : 3-7 chere, 4-6 oher, 

4- cheer. Also 4 acher(e, ohire, cheyr, 4-6 
oheir, ohier(6, 4-7 eheere, 5 chyr, 5-6 ohyer(e, 

5- 7 cheaxe, 6-8 cheap, 7 chaire, [ME. chere, 

a. OF. chiere, chere face (=Pr., Sp., Pg. caraface) 

late L. cara face, countenance, used in 6 th c. by 
the African poet Corippus (pe Land. JnsHni 
‘ Caesaris ante caram ’). 

The origin of cara is uncertain ; the current conjecture 
is that it was a. Gr. xdpa head ; hut as to this there are many 
dilhculties : see Diez. The word seems to hare come fay 
way of Africa and Spmn : it is unknown to Italian and 
Wallachian.] 

■f 1. The face. Obs. 

a xaag Ancr. R. 210 Sunime iuglurs . . maiden cheres, & 
wrenchen mis bore mu 3 , & schulen mid hore eien. c 1330 
Florice 4 BL (1857) 143 For hire faired and for her schere. 
138a Wveup Ex. XXV. 20 The cheeres turned into the 
propiciatorie. — Jrr. i. w To dreden the chere of them. 
c 144a Promp. Parv. 72 Cheere, vultus, 1475 Caxton 
yason 18 b, His fair chiere. X483 — Gold. Leg, 38/2 In 
the s^ete of thy chere thou shalt ete brede, 1390 Shaks. 
Alids. N. III. iL 96 All fancy sicke she is, and pale of cheere. 

*1* 2. The look or expression of the face ; counten- 
ance, aspect, visage, mien. Obs. or arch. 

a xaaS Ancr. R.70OF one glede chere. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1091 For he his chere he sagh him wrath. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce it. 34 [HeJ schawjT him, with lauchand cher, The 
Endentur. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 664 His chere was 
so sad and son. 1359 Afirr. for Ma^., Salisbury xiii, 
Where ever I went, I met thy smyling cheare. 162a 
Feacham Compl. Genii. 11. i. 116341 102 Piety is drawne like 
a Lady of Solemne cheare. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gett. 325 Chear or countenance. 1830 Tennyson Poet’s 
Mind, The flowers would faint at you'r cruel cheer. 

'j’b. Phrases. To change cheer •. to change coun- 
tenance, as the effect of anger, fear, shame, etc. 
To make a cheer : to assume a (specified) look or 
expression, Ohs. 

a xaag St. Afarher. 3 Olibrius, .Jiah^isiherde, Changede 
his chere. c 1386 Chaucer Cterkes T, 622 She no chiere 
maade of heuynesse, c X400 Gamelyu 319 If my brother 
gmcche or make foule cheere. 1460 Cafqrave Chivn. 265 
Whan he cam to the place there he schuld deye he 
chaunged no cheere. 1396 Stenser F. Q. i. ii, 42 The 
diueliA hag by chaunges of my cheare Percieu’d my 
thought. 0x700 Dryden Fai„ Meleager 4 A, 346 Pale at 
the sudden sight, she chang'd her cheer. 

3. Disposition, frame of mind, mood, esp. as 
showing ilself by external demeanour, etc. Usually 
with qualification as ‘good’, ‘glad’, ‘joyful’, or 
‘sorrowful’, ‘heavy’, etc. 

Hn very many early quotations it is impossible to say 
whether the meaning is 3 or 3, or both at once.) 

_ 0x300 CursorM.jsoys loseph comforth pan here chere [Cfftt. 
loseph cmfort paim par chere], c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
V. 384 She thonked dyomede Of alle his trauaile and his 
gMe chere. ^1300 Merliney&S in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 446 
The feend.. beguiled her with treacherye, and brought her 
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into .T dreerj'e cheere. 1398 Barckley Felic. Man 1. (1603) 

5 He was . . with heavie cheare enforced to seeke an other 
dwelling, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xcvii, If they sing, 'tis with 
so dull a cheere. 1667 Milton P. L. vl 496 His words 
thir drooping chere Enlightn’d, and thir languisht nope 
reviv’d. X783-g4 Blake S'ougs Innoc. Introd. o So I piped 
with metry cheer. n , r ^ 

b. Phrases. + IVhat cheer with you ? f-what 
cheer niahe you ? svhat cheer?', lit. ‘what is your 
state or mood?’ ‘how are yoit?’ To he of good 
cheer', to be stout of heart, cheerful, courageous, 
mi/i good cheer : cheerfully, joyfully, with ready 
will. , , . - , 

C1440 York Mysi, xiv. 85 Say Marie doghtir,^ what chere 
with he. c 1430 Merlin xviiL 282 He badde his felowes to 
be of goode chier. c 1460 Tovmeley Myst. (1836) 109 A, 
Gylle, what chere? X326 Tindale 2 Cor. v- 6 We are 
alwaye of good chere. cxS30 Lu. Berners Ari/t. Lyt, 
Bryt. (1814) 28 What chere make you, fayre loue Tehannet, 
i33S Coverdalc fiaggai iL 4 Be of good chere, o Zorqbabel, 
idxo Shaks. Temp. i. L a Heere Master: What cheere? 
17x3 Budcell Sped. No. 313 P 16 His Friend . . bade him 
he of good Cheer. 1803 Na^ns-oi. Waggoner smne 

strong voice more near Said m>rdially, My Friend, what 
cheer I 184a Tennyson Tvso Voices cxliii, A second voice 
was at mine ear . . A murmur, ‘ Be of better cheer ’. 

4. Cheerfulness, gladness, mirth, joy, gaiety. 
To make cheer-, to make merry, be cheerful. 

1393 Gower Cotif. III. 13 This blinde hoteler [i.e, Cupid] 
Yiveth of the trouble in stede of chere And eke the chere in 
stede of trouble. C1440 Generydes 570 _ He cowde not 
make no chere hut alwey mourn. — 802 His comfort and his 
chere is all awaye. 1333 Coverdale Isa. xvi. 9 Myrtli and 
chere was gone out of y‘ felde & vynyardes. xdoa Shaks. 
Hetm. lit. li. 174 You are so sicke of late, So farre from 
cheere. 1634 Milton Cofmisgss Our sudden coming there 
Will double all their mirth and chere. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 325 Chear or gladness, gaitdium. — 327 
To make good chear, genialiter agert. 1842 Tennyson 
Two Voices Ixxx, Naked I go, and void of cheer. 

+ 5. Kindly welcome or reception, hospitable 
entertainment. To make (.do, or gizre) cheer', to give 
a kindly welcome, to receive and entertain. Hence 
Bellt-oheeb, and ironical "Whipfing oheeb, q.v. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5328 Quen iacob sagh l>at hall plenar 
And all a-bute to mak him dier, c 1386 Chaucer Man 
Lames T, 904 Gret cheere doth this noble senatoar To 
kyng Alla. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxviii. (x8so) 
63 'To doo yow suche chere as to youre estate hylongeth. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur 1, cidbc. 2B0 When she was come, 
she had all the cheer that might he done._ 1488 Caxton 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 12 They that dide him chere before 
haue him now in scorne. 1530 Crowley Epigr. 68 What 
occasion was here. To provide for leaminge and make 
povertye chere? XS93 Shaks. Lucr. 89 She securely giues 
good cheare, And reuerend welcome to her princely guest, 
1666 Temple Let. Wks. 1731 II. fj After I have welcomed 
you into the Climate with the same Chear and Kindness 
the Sun I know will do. 

6 . concr. "What is provided by way of entertain- 
ment : fare, provisions, viands, food. To makegood 
(etc.) cheer : to feast and make merry : cf, sense 4. 

X37S Barbour Bruce xiv. 453 That nycht thai maid thame 
m^e cher. 1333 FRiTn/Jwwo. More (1829) 435 The Corin- 
thians., came to reed their flesh, and to make carnal cheer. 
1335 Coverdale Ecclits. xviii. 33 Make not to greate cheare 
of the thinge that thou hast wonne by avauiitage. _ 1567 
Dhant Noracds Epist. i. xiv. E v, Me to fede on simple 
cheare. isSx Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 194 Liuely 
cheese is lusty cheare. X603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
713 Their cheere was only rice and mutton. 1636 H. More 
Antid. Aik. in. x. (1712) ito This stranger not relishing his 
chear without salt. x6m W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, 327 
To make good chear, Epulari Mlariter. 1726 Cavallier 
Item. I. 39 Our Cheer was very indifferent, .for the King’s 
Troops had_ plunder'd all the Country. 18*7 Lytton 
Pelham xxiii, I care not a rush for the decorations of the 
table so that the cheer he good. 184B Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. I. i6a Every table was loaded with good cheer. 

D. The fewer the better cheer •. the fewer there 
are, the more there is for each to eat. 

1649-50 Norwood Voy, Virginia, in Voy. (1744) VI, We. . 
fell on without u.sing the ceremony of calling the rest of our 
company . . the proverb telling us, The fewer the better 
chear, cvjsa Swift Polite Conv. ii. Lady Smart, Come, 
the more the merrier. Sir foAn, Ay, but the fewer the 
better cheer, 

7. That which gives joy or gladness ; comfort, 
solace ; encouragement. 

X549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xliii. 4 Then shall I to the 
altar goe of God my joy and cheare. 1649 Selden Laws 
Eng, I. Iviii. <1739) 107 Their deportment then was full of 
chear and safe^ to the people. 1737 Dyer Fleece iv, 131 
The cheers of life , . but not the vices, learn to taste. i86x 
Miss Cobbe in Maesu. Mag. III. 461 A little breath of 
cheer from the outer world. 1863 B. Taylor H. Thurston 
L Ded,, With the cheer and encouragement which I owed 
to your unexpected kindness. 

8 . A shout of encouragement, welcome, approba- 
tion, or congratulation ; esp. in pL the loud, com- 
bined shouts (Hun-ah I, Huzza !) and other expres- 
sions of applause of a company or crowd. 

In the House of Commons, Cheers of approbation are ex- 
pressed by the words heart CQunter^cheefs are 

answering cheere from the opposite party as an assertion 
that the matter is really reason for congratulation to them. 

1720 De Foe Capt, Singleton xvii. (X840) 295 We gave 
them a cheer, as the seamen call it. x7sx Smollett Per. 
Pie. xxxiii. Peregrine.. as he went out of the gate, was 
saluted with three cheats by all the domestics. xySg Burns 
Winter Night, And hail’d the morning wi’ a cheer. 1798 
Coleridge Aw. Mariner vii, They answered not our 
cheer ! 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 516 Not acheerwas 
heard. 1837 S. Osborn QuedaA vii. 91 We gave one cheer, 


fired our guns, and then pushed on for our lives. Mod. 
Newsp., Pari. Kept. The result of the division was received 
with cheers and counter-cheers, lioud and prolonged cheers^ 
during which the honourable gentleman resumed his seat, 

9 . Comb., as cheer-marrer. 

1394 Daniel Cleopatra Poems (1717) 298 Chear-Marrer, 
Care, did then such Passions breed. 

Cheer (tjiaj), Forms: (5 chyer), 5-6 cher(e, 
(6 chyr, ohire), 6-7 cheere, 6-8 chear(e, 5 - 
cheer. [f. Chbeb sb., in various senses related to 
each other only through the sb.J 

I I. a. reft. To give oneself or assume a disposi- 
tion or state of mind of some sort, as in They 
cheered them ill, they became of evil cheer. Obs. 

<•1400 Destr. Troy xxvi. 10370 For the choise kyng 
Achilles Jiai cherit horn euill, With mych dole for his dethe. 

+ b, ifitr. (for r^.) in same sense, as in Zfijzu 
cheer you ? of what cheer are you? Obs. 

X386 Bright Melanch, xviii. 107 This sort [vnnaturall 
melancholie] . . destroyetb the braine . . & maketh both it, 
& the hart cheere more vncomfortably. 1394 Greene 
Looking Glasse {1861) ia6 How cheer you gentlemen ? 2396 
Drayton Legends iv. 606 Aske Him how He cheeres. 139^ 
Shaks. Merck. V. iii. v. 75 How cheer’st thou Jessica? 
X72S Bailey Erasm. Collcq. 94 The Landlord himself, .asks 
how cheer you? 

2. trails. To make of good cheer; to comfort, 
console, solace. 

c X430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 240 Be glad, Sir . . We shul you 
chere in that we mown. 0x440 Gesta Rom. v. 13 (Harl. 
MS.) Make me solas and comfort, and chere me, 1368 
Kni. Curtesy 80 in Ritson Metr. Rom. III. 197 To hym 
comforte anone he toke. And began the lady for to chere. 
x 6 o 6 Shaks..< 4 «/. ^Cl.\, ii. 184 'Therefore be cheer'd, Make 
not your thoughts your prisons. 1611^ Markham Cheap, 
Huso. I. i. (i668) 8 Much rubbing is comfortable, and 
cheareth every member, X667 Milton P. L. v, X29 So 
cheard he his fair Spouse, and she was cheered.^ *758 S. 
Hayward Semt. iv. 118 He chears the souls of_his people. 
1830 D’Israeli Ckas.Ij III. xvii.378 The poor being cheered 
by these feasts of religion and charity. 

b. ref. To comfort oneself; to take heart or 
pludc up courage. Mostly in imperative. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym 
not Utle. Ibid. 9303 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit hym 
the hettur, And now hatnis his hert all in bote loue, *398 
Greene Fr. Bacon xiii, Yet, Bacon^ cheere thee, drowne not 
in despaire. 1599 George a Gr. in Dodsley C1780) III. 19 
Cheer thee, my boy. ,x8^ Keble Lyra lump. v. 8 O cheer 
thee, maiden ! In His Name Who still'd Jairus’ wail 1 
t e. intr, with refl. sense. Obs. 

Spenser F. Q. i. x. a She cast to bring him where be 
chearen might, Till he recovered h ad his late decayed plight. 

+ 3. trans. ? To cure or recover. Obs. rare, 
ctfoo Destr. Trey 10416 Achilles ^urgh chaun.se was 
client of his wond. 

4. To make cheerful or joyous ; to gladden, en- 
liven. 

ex44e Promp. Parv. jn Cheryn, or make good chere, 
hillaro, exhiltaro, letifico. 1359 Mirr.Mag., Jos. I. Scoil. 
XX, With the Quene my wife and children me to chere. 
i6xx Bible Eccl. xi. 9 Let thy heart cheere thee in the 
dayes of thy youth. 1783 Cowper Task i. 200 Ten thousand 
warblers chear the day, and one The live-long night. X871 
R, Ellis Catullus xxxviii. 5 One whisper of happy thought 
to cheer me. 

t b. intr. To grow cheerful, be cheerful ; to 
rejoice, enjoy oneself, make merry. Obs. 

xsyg'TussER Hitsb. (1878)61 Who hath wherewithal!, may 
chdere when he shall : But charged man, must chdere as he 
can. 1392 Warner Alb. Eng. viii. xxxviii. (1612) 189 Me 
chats, she cheers, he courts, she coyes. a i6xg Fotherby 
Aiheom. 11. xii. (1622) 338 All, which come to heare it, doe 
reioyce, and cheere at it. 

5.. fa,, trans. To entertain with feasting and 
‘ good cheer * ; to feast. Obs. 

? 0x400 Arthur 276 Arthour ^af ham ^yftez grete. And 
chered ham wy^ drynk and Mete. ^1489 Caxton Four 
Sonnes Aymon iii. its Their moder . . fested and chered 
theym gretly, 1368 Grafton Citron. II. 203 Into the 
Abbey, where they were feasted and cheered. *597 Bp, 
Hall Sat. v. ii. 113 What tho he chires on purer manchets 
crowne. *697 Dryden Virg. Eclog. v. 107, I myself the 
Guests with friendly Bowls will chear. 

f b. To comfort with warmth ; to warm. Obs. 
c *420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 1088 So that the flamme upbende 
The celles forto chere and chaufe olofte. 

c. To solace or comfort as food does. 

1348 Forrest Pleas. Poesyegs Beif, Mutton, Veale to 
cheare their courage. r6ii Bible yndg. ix. 13 Wine, 
which cheareth God and man. _x697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 

III. 384 Their cold Stomachs with crown’d Goblets cheer. 
X784 T. Tyers in Genii. Mag. Dec,, With tea he [Johnson] 
cheered himself in the morning. *873 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 
V. 68 Wine is to cheer them now that their limbs are old. 

Berkeley’s expression to cheer but not inebriate has been 
popularized by Cowperis application of it to tea, and has 
often been the subject of sportive allusions. 

1744 Berkeley Siris% 217 The luminous spirit lodged in 
the native balsam of pines . . is of a nature so mild . . as to 
warm without heatii^, to cheer but not inebriate. 17^ 
Cowper Task iv. 39 'The cups, That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait on each. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breahf, (1865) 109 
Had freely partaken of the cup which cheers and likewise 
inebiiates. 1858 Russell DiVir3< I'Od. (i860) 1 . 290 (Hoppe) 
A cup . . which to my mind neither cheere nor inebriates. 

6 . To brighten up externally (the face, etc.). 

x6xi Sylvester Dh Bartas 11. iv. Decay iio With her 

best Complexions Shee mends her Faces wrinkle-full defec- 
tions, Her Cheek shee cherries, and her Ey shee cheers. 
z66a Prayer Bk., Veni Creator Sp., Anoint and cheer our 
soiled face With the abundance of thy grace. 

7. To encourage, inspirit, animate, or incite, by 
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CHEERLY. 


CHEERED. 

word or deed ; now, esp. by cries or shouts. Also 
to cheer on. 

c 1430 Syr Ge/ier. (Roxb.) 3781 Among his ost M fast he 
rode, And chered his knightes. 1590 Shaks. Mieis. N. iv. i. 
130 A cry more tuneable Was neuer hallowed to, nor cheer’d 
with home, rjod Spenses F. Q. i. iii. 34 His Lady did so well 
him cheare, lliat hope of new_ good hap he gan to feele. 
1S97 Daniel Civ. Wars in. Ixxii, As to some great adven- 
t’rous light This bravo cheers these dastards all he can. 
c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xv, Men as plants decrease, Cheered 
and check’d even by the self-same sky, 1699 Dryden 
Theodore ^ Hon. 123 He cheer’d the dogs to follow her who 
fled. 1794 in Nicolas DUp. Nelson (1846) I. 426 Captain 
Walter Serocold was killed by a grape-shot, .as he cheered 
the people who were dragging the gun. 1810 Scott Lady 
ofL. I. ix, Close on the hounds the hunter came, To cheer 
them on the _ vanished game. 1839 Thiblwall Greece 
VI. 221 Cheering his troops by his presence and his words, 
b. The following perhaps lead the way to 8 . 

1538 Phaer V. O j, The Troians them did chere, 

and did receyue with wondrous ioye. 1539 Mirr. Mag., 
Mowbray’s Ban. xx, And whan our frendes on eche parte 
had vs chearde. And that the Harolds bad vs do our lust. 
8 . To salute with ‘ cheers ’ or shouts of applause ; 
to applaud. 

Not in Johnson, and app. modern. 

179S CoLERiQGE Anc. Mar. i. vii. The ship was cheer’d, 
the harbour cleared. 1813 W. Burney Falconers Marine 
Diet., To cheer, to salute a ship en passant, by the people 
all coming upon deck and huzzaing three times, called three 
cheers. iSgz Hr. Martimeau Hill Vail. iv. 34 A crowd of 
little children, .had gathered together, to cheer the carriage. 
1875 JovvETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 154 Many of the audience 
cheered^ and applauded this. 

b. inir. To shout applause. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 146 The boys of the school 
cheered as he passed. 1833 Hr. Martineau Manc/t. Strike 
iv. 42 A signal whether to groan or cheer, 1879 M‘Carthy 
Own Times II. xix, sg The House cheered more tumul- 
tuously than ever. 

t9. To blow (a whistle), Obs. [of doubtful 
position.] 

c i6oa Montgomerie Navigatioun 133 Our Maistersoon his 
lyttil vhissell cheir[d ;] His mariners incontinent compeird. 
10. Clieex up. a. trans. To raise the spirits of 
(anyone) by cheering words } to brighten up. 

1397 Shaks, 2 Hen. JV, iv. iv. 113 My Soueraigne Lord, 
cheare vp your selfe, looke vp. 1603 — Macb. iv. i. 127 
Come Sisters, cheere we vp his sprights. 1723 Bailey 
Erasm. Colloq. 537 The Seraphick Fraternity . . chear’d up 
his countenance with ointment. 1883 Froude Short. Stud. 
IV. 72 The abbot cheered him up, laughed at his de- 
jection. 

b. iiitr. (for rejl.') To pluck tip heart, take 
courage. 

1676 D'Uhfey Mad, Fickle 11, i. Brother come, cheer up. 
*759 Garrick Heart of Oak, Come, cheer up, my lads 1 
'tis to glory we steer. 1840-3 Barham Inml. Leg. ‘ Misadv, 
Margate Cheer up 1 cheer up I ray little man. 

Cheere, var. of Chubb a. Obs. dear. 

Cheered (tjioid), a. [f. Chebb sb. and ».] 

1. [f. Cheeb j^.] ; Having a (certain) cheer, 
countenance, or demeanour. Chiefly in Comb., as 
glad-, heavy-, low-, well-cheered, etc, 

1175 Cott. Horn. 257 Ich iseo a sonde cumen swiSe gledd 
icheret. a 13M Hamfole Psalter i. 3 God lufis wele chered 
gifers. X377 Langl. P, PL B. xx. 2 Heuy chered I Jede. 
138a Wycup Ruth iii. 7 Whanne Booz hadde eten and 
dronken, and was maad gladder cheryd. c 1407 Occleve 
To H. Somer ii. p Glad cheerid Soiner. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 123 Alwey heuy cherid and tryste. 1391 Troub, 
Raigne K. folm (1611) 64 Your cheered action to install 
me so. 

2. ppl. a. Encouraged, made cheerful, gladdened. 
Cheerer (tJieTsr). [f. Cheeb w.-f-Bsi.] 

1. He who or that which cheers, comforts, or 
inspirits ; a comforter. 

*599 SiiAics. Hen. V, v. ii. 41 Her Vine the merry chearer 
of the heait, Vnpruned, dyes, a 1639 Wotton in Walton 
Angler I. i. 33 Angling was . . a rest to his mind, a cheerer 
of his spirits, a diverter of sadness. 1727^ Thomson Summer 
po Prime cheerer. Light ! Of all material beings first and 
nest ! 1798 Malthus Popnl. (1817) III. 315 That I might 
not shut out that prime cheerer hope. 1879 Chr. Rossetti 
Seek ^ Find 34 God the Giver, cherisher, cheerer, of life, 
b. Sc. A cheering cup or drink. 

1808-24 in Jamieson. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxiv, To draw 
on another cup of ale and another cheerer. .of brandy and 
water. 1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton ii. ii. (1842) 106 If you 
have taken a second ‘ cheerer ' with them after supper. 

2. He who cheers, applauds, hurrahs. 

1833-9 Singleton Virgil II, 16 With the clapping and 
hurrah of men. And zeal of cheerers. 1874 Daily Nevis 26 
Jan. 6/1 A very faint cheer, for the cheerers were few. 

Cheerful (tflo-iful), a. Forms: 5 cber-, 5-6 
chere-, 6 cheare-, 6-7 cheere-, 7-8 chearfnll, 
(-fill, -fulle), cheerfuU, 7 - cheerful, [f. Cheeb 
sb. + -PUL.] 

1. Full of cheer; of good cheer; joyous, glad- 
some, blithe, lively and in good spirits, 
a. of persons, their disposilion, looks, etc. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xvn. 7500 pen Achilles cherfull, & his 
choise cosyn, 1335 Coverdale Zec/t. ix. 17 The come shall 
make the yonge men chearefull. 1368 Bible (Bishops’) 2 
Car*, ix. 7 God loueth a cheereful [iXopds ; Vulg. hilaris] geuer. 
163a R. STAfYLTOtf Strada's Low. C. Warresvi. 14 Egmont 
. .soone grew cheerefuller then ever, x66o Fefys Diary 13 
Oct., 1 went out . . to see Major-general Harrison hanged, 
drawn, and quartered . . he looking as cheerful as any man 
could do in that condition. 1709 Addison TatlerjSo, 102 
p 4 A chearful Temper joined with Innocence, will make 
Beauty attractive. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits viii. Cha- 


racter Wks. (Bohn) II. 57 As compared with the Americans, 
1 think them [English] cheerful and contented, 
b. tra-nsf. of things. 

134S Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xvi. 87 Delighted 
with thischerefull and substanciaU profession. 1396 Sfenser 
F. Q. I. ii. I Chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill. 
1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea Serm. iL 89 A full, chearfull, and 
voluntary Mtion. 1697 Dryden Virg. Eclog. v. 90 Witli 
chearful Cries the Woods resound. 1726 Gay Fables t. xxxL. 
14 Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor pow’r, Can give the 
heart a chearful hour, 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. 
VIII. 77 Our last conversation . . was far from cheat ful. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 7 Cheerful hope and resignation. 

2. Cheering, gladdening, animating ; bright, en- 
livening, raising the spirits. 

c xt^ 6 o Pol. Rel. ^Love P., Love, .niaketh hem to obeyehis 
ordynance by cherefulle weies. 1339 Myrr. Mag., Duke 
Suffolk v. 4 Fortune . . Did smile upon me with a chereful 
light. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet. i. xli. As when the 
cheerful! sunne, clamping wide, Gladsall the world, a 1626 
Bacon Ne-iv Atl. g The Chambers were handsome and 
chearful Chambers, 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 
24/1 He died., of an Apoplexy, after a full and chearful 
Supper. 1736 Burke Snbl. ^ B. Wks. 1B42 I. 64 The good 
effects of more cheerful colours. 1814 Wordsw. Excursion 
II. 514 Forth we stepped Into the presence of the cheerful 
light. i83S_ Anne Manning Chelsea Bun-kotise iv. 71, I 
don’t care if I have a cheerful glass with you to improve 
our acquaintance. 

Gliee'vfulize, “o, [see -ize.] trans. To make 
cheerful. Hence Chee'rfuliziiig. 

1833 Sarah Austin Charact. Goethe II. 257 My journey 
. . has cheerfullized my existence. 1843 £. Warburton 
Crescent Cr. II. 136 A mean straggling town . . sur- 
rounded with gardens . . that cheerfullize it. i860 Lynch 
Thco. Trin. v. 84 The wines of cheerfulizing pleasure are 
serviceable, _ Jbid. xL 208 The llower-cup wine of comfort 
giveth . . Wine to cheerfulize and cure. 

Cheerfully i^tjio-jfnli), adv,- [f. Cheebful - f 

-LPii,] 

1. In a cheerful manner; with liveliness or 
gladness ; blithely, willingly, readily, gladly, 
joyously. 

*553 Eden Treat. Netu Ind. (Arb.) 24 She . . procedeth . . 
stoutly & cherefully to the fyre. 1611 Bible Acts xxiv. 10, 
I do the more cheerefully answere foe my selfe. 1658 Bram- 
HALL Consecr. Bps. xi. 17 Now I thanke god I can cherefully 
sing my nunc dimittis. 1744 Harris Three Treat, iii. ii. 
(1765) 183 My Friend .. chearfully bade me Good-Morrow. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 191 We conquer our 
fate when we submit to it cheerfully. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 208, I cannot write cheerfully, I am not 
cheerful. 

2. Cheeringly, encouragingly, so as to cheer one. 

1399 Shaks, Hen. V, iv.L 34 God a mercy old Heart, thou 

speak'st cheatefully. Mod. The fire blazing cheerfully on 
the hearth. 

Cheerfulness (i/la-jifnlnSs). [f. Cheebpdi.+ 
-HESS.] Cheerful quality or state. 

1. Of persons, their disfiositions, etc.; Glad- 
someness, joyousness, alacrity, readiness. 

, *535 Coverdale 1 Macc. iii. 2 T’hey . . fought with chere- 
fulnesse for Israel. 1643 Milton Divorce i. vii, 12 There 
is no Christian duty that is not to be season’d and set off 
with cherfulnes. 17x6-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 

I. xxxviii. 150 The soldiers do not begin the campaign 
with any great cheerfulness, i^i Gibbon Deck ^ F, (1869) 

II. xliii. 6 ot The gravity of his manners was tempered by 
innocent cheerfulness. _ 1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint, IV. v. 
xix. § 25 Cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart of a 
man in strong health as colour to his cheek. 

b. As shown in the countenance : Liveliness. 

1693 W. Robertson Phraseel. Gen. 666 To show the glad- 
ness of the mind, by the chearfulness of the countenance. 
1769 Robertson Gluts. III. viil 96 Encouraged them by 
the chearfulness of his voice and countenance. 

2. tram/. Bright and inspiring appearance ; free- 
dom from gloom. 

x6iz Shelton Quix. I. Fref, 8 The Chearfulness of clear 
Sky, 1841 W. Spalding Italy f It. Isl. I. 272 The cheer- 
fulness of the village with its cabins and its gardens. 

Cheerily (tjio-rili), adv. [f. Cheeby + -lt 2 .] 
In a cheery, lively, or enlivening manner, tone, etc. 

i6i6 Beaum. & Fl, Little Fr. Lawyer v. i. (R.) Come 
chearily, boyes, about our business, a t 66 q Cowley (T.) 
Let’s go cheerily on with the business. [17SS not iii John- 
son.] 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy iv. iv, ‘ Never fear’, replied 
Trim chearily. 1793 Southey foan of Arc ii. i8 Cheerily 
Tread thou the path that leads thee to the grave. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xv, 40 Instead of the lively song of 
‘ Cheerily, men !’ in which all hands join in the chorus, we 
pulled a long, heavy, silent pull. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1 . 1. 31 And from the east the wind blew cheerily. 

Cheeriiiess(tjla'fines). [f. Cheeby a. + -ness.] 
Cheery quality or condition, lively gladsomeness. 

1864 in Webster. 1876 Miss Bhaddon J. Haggards 
Dau. II. 96 ‘ What have you two girls been talking about ? ’ 
asked Joshua, with an attempt at cheeriness. 1877 
Morley Crit, Misc, III, 98 The cordial cheeriness of Scott’s 
letters. 1879 D. J'. Hill Bryant 203 He fills the mind 
with the breezy cheeriness of spring-time. 

Cheering (t/wTig), vbl. sb, [f. Cheeb v. -t- 
-InqI.] The action of the vb. Cheeb in various 
senses : e,g, f entertainment, gladdening, ap- 
plauding. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. ni. xiv. 371 The ouerplus , . is sperjjd 
- . upon knyjtis , , into her honest ohering and weel fare. 
XS3Z Robinson tr. More's Utap. ii. v, For the cheringe of 
the companye. 1370-6 Lambaede Peramb. Kent (1826) 319 
Onely at certaine great feastes and cheerings. 1380 Holly- 
BAND Treas, Fr, Tong, Caresse, chearing, welcomming, 
racing much of. 1634 Milton Comus 348 ’Twould be some 
Solace yet, some little Cheering. 1743 Richardson Pamela 


IV. 133 Worthy of the Company and Chearings of three 
such Friends. 1810 ScoiT Lady ofL. iii. xvi, 'To us comes 
no cheering. To Duncan no morrow. 1861 Miss Braddon 
Trail Serpent vi. vii, Three cheers for the happy pair ! At 
length the cheering is over. 

Cheering (tjia-rig), p/l. a, [f. Cheeb v. -i- 
-ING^.] 'fhat cheers, in various senses of the vb. 

1383 Stanyhurst VEneid IV. 109 (Arb.) Seas ringing with 
cheering clamorus hoyssayle. *647 Crashaw Poems (1652) 
169 Springs of joy from whose all-cheering ray The fair 
stars fill their weakful fires. 1796 Stedman Surinam I. i. 
14, I now had recourse . . to a chearing glass of claret. 
1833 Browning Paracelsus iv. Wks. I. 141 A cheering 
promise Of better things to come. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
III. xxvi. 449 The martial pomp, Uie cheering crowds. 
1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV, 119 The aspect of affairs 
was, on the whole, cheering. 

Cheeringly (tjia-iiqli), adv. [f, prec. -b-iY^.] 
In a cheering manner ; so as to cheer one. 

1829 Blacinti, Mag, XXVI. 172 Speaking cheeringly, to 
those who are struggling upwards. 1836 W. Ixm^G Astoria 
II. 239 The_ sun .. shone cheeringly upon them, 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U.S, I. ix. 274 To his father .. Winthrop 
. . wrote cheeringly. 

Cheerish, obs. form of Cheeish v, 
f Oheerishness. Occurs in Milton’s Divorce 

I. vii. in edd. of collected Wks. 1694, 1697, 1738, 
etc., where the original edd. of the treatise (1643, 
1644, 1645) read cheerfulness. 

1694 ed. Milton’s Wks., Divorce l. vii. There is no Chris- 
tian duty that is not to be season’d, .with chcerishnesse 
[1643 cherfulnes]. 

Cheerless (tjio'jles), a. [f. Cheeb -h-LEss.] 
Devoid of cheer or comfort ; dull, gloomy, dreary, 
joyless, dispiriting. 

*579 Sfenser Skeph. Cal, Aug. 182 Whose voyces siluer 
sound To cheereful! songs can chaunge my cherelesse cryes, 
1396 — P. Q. 1. iii, stj My chearefull day is tumd to cheare- 
lesse night. 1603 Shaks. Lear v, iii. 290 All's cheerlesse, 
darke, and deadly. 1746-7 Hervey Medit, (iSrS) 169 Rden 
itself, after such a vision, would appear a cheerless desert. 
1842 PusEY Crisis Eng. Ch. 78 It has been thought that our 
teaching. . would be ‘ gloomy and cheerless '. 

Cheerlessly (t/io-iltsli), adv. [f. prec. -h -ly'^.] 
In a cheerless manner ; drearily. 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 40^ The loneliness, .the night, 
the uncertainty . . all affected him cheerlessly, 

Chee’rlessuess. [f. Chbebless + -ness.] 
Cheerless quality or conmtion ; dreariness. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soe.Amer, III. 196 The one thing 
which the horn blind want most is to have their cheerless- 
ness removed. 1886 Spectator 6 Mar. 307 The dark cold 
cheerlessness of the weather. 

Oheerliche, var. of Ceebely. 
’I'Chee’rluiess. Obs, [f. Cheeblt «. + -ness.] 
The slate of being cheerly ; cheeriness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxi. 14 Hee pyned away 
for greefe & was bereft of all cheerlyness. 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Genfl. 195 The . . guest will take more content in 
the chearlinesse of your countenance, than in your meate. 
Cheerly (Ijiauli), a, and adv. For forms see, 
Cheeb. [fr Cheeb sb. + -ltI and 2 .] 

A. adj. Characterized by cheer or cheerfulness ; 
blithe, cheerful, lively, cheery, arch. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps, xviii. 33 To be foreward 
and cheerly in mynd. 1649 Selden Znzur i, Ixiv. (1739) 

131 Ihe King himself also standing with a chearly counte- 
nance. 1737 Dyer Fleece i. 373 Cheerly shelters raise. 1848 
FraseVs Mag, XXXVIII. 72 The merry ‘ water-cock ' . . 
the cheerliest fisher of the streams. 1830 h. Hunt A utobiog. 

II. xvii. 233 I'he cheerly cries of the seamen. 

B. adv. 

1 . In a cheerly manner ; blithely, cheerily, arch. 

1558 Phaer AEneid. i. 15 Behold the fiocke of six and six 
that yonder cherly flyes ( 3 f Swannes. 1591 Sfenser Tears 
Muses 321 They cherelie chauiil and rymes at randon fling. 
1600 Shaks. A, Y, L. ii. vi, 14. 1607 Dekker Hist. Sir T. 
Wyalt 83 How fares the King, my Lord? speaks he 
cheerelyf 163a Milton L' A llegro 53 Oft listening how the 
hounds and horn Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 
c 1730 SiiENSTONE P'cess Eliz. Wks. 1764 I, 323 Hark to 
yonder milk-maid singing Chearly o’er the brimming pail. 
1832 Tennyson Lady Mialqti 1. iv, A song that echoes 
cheerly From the river winding deai'ly. 

It), spec, as a cry of encouragement among sailors : 
Heartily, with E^will. 

x6io Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, cheerely, 
cheerely my halts : yare, yare. 1669 Sturmy MarineVs 
Mag. I I. 20 Cheerly my Mates, the day will be ours. 1769 
Falconer Dicf. Marine (17891, Chearly, a phrase which 
usually implies heartily, chearfully, or quickly, as row 
chearly in the boats 1 lower away chearly 1 i. e. row heartily, 
lower speedily. 1831 Longf, Gold. Leg. v. At Sea, Cheerly, 
my hearties I yo heave ho I 

2 . In a way that cheers or enlivens ; cheeringly. 

1794 Southey Wat Tyler t. The sun would shine as 

cheerly. 1811 W. Spencer Poems 78 Cheerly smil’d the 
morn. 1816 Byron Siege Cor, iii, Alighting cheerly to in- 
sphe The soldier slackening in his fire. 

Cheerte(e, var. of Chebte, Obs. 
Cheer-upping, ohear-, in cheer-ttpping cup, 
var. of CHlBBUPiNG-f^, taken as from chetr-ttp. 

. . Greenlafui Vay. (NT), Come turn up the boats, let’s 
put on our coats. And to Ben’s, there’s a cheerupping cup. 
*733 Cheyne Eng. Malady iit. iv. (1734) 328 They, .retired 
to comfort themselves with a cheer-upping Cup. 1766 in 
Dodsley Collect. Poems VI. 280 Colin’s good dame . . Had 
taken too freely the cheeruping cup. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 3 Sept., When the Lowlanders want to drink 
a cheerupping cup, they go to the public house, called the 
change-house, and call for a choppin of twopenny. 
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CHBBIIT. 


CHEESBLIP. 


Clieeiry i *• [f- Cheer sl>. + More 
colloquial than Cheerful : in Johnson’s opinion 
‘ a ludicrous word’.] 

1 . Abounding in cheerfulness; in excellent spirits^ 
lively. 

1611 CoTca, & V. Lie, To say a thingwith a merrie coun- 
tenance, cheerie visage, looke full of glee. 16^4 Pepys 
Diary 5 Apr., 1 find him pretty cheery over what he wp 
yesterday. 1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802J HI. 209 The 
Corooral, with cheery eye. x8m W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 
80 She had . . a stout cheery farmer for a husband. _ 1869 
Troelope He knew, etc. xxvi. (1878) 144 Endeavouring to 
speak. -in a cheery voice. 1875 Mbs. Randolph If'. 
Hyacinth I. 95 You will be in a cheerier mood to-morrow. 

2 . Such as to cheer or enliven ; cheering. 

cxTao Gay Pastoral v. Come, let us hie, and quaff a 
cheery bowl, i^r Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle’s Lett. III. 
X75 She was .. a kind of cheery sunshine in those otherwise 
Egyptian ^ys. 

Chees, dbs. pa. t. of chesen. Choose. 

Chees, obs. form of Chess 1 . 

Cheese (tjfz)] Forms; i ceae, cyse, 2 
cease, csese, 5 scltese, 6 chease, chelae, chiese, 
ches, 2-6 cheae, 4, 6 - cheeae. [OE. (Anglian) 
cJse, (WSax.) *ctese, cyse twith i- umlaut from 
c^asi, c^i) = OHLt. cMsi (MHG. kiese, Ger. kase), 
OLG. kdsi, i^si (ISlDa. Mse, Du. kaas) :—'W Ger. 
*kdsi, ad. L. cdse-us cheese (bef. 5th c.).] 

1 . A substance used as food, consisting of the 
curd of milk (^coagulated by rennet) separated 
from the whey and pressed into a solid mass. 

axooo in Wr.-Wulcker 33 cese. a 1000 

.£lfric Colloquy, ibid. 91 And cyse and buteran ic do. 
a X154 O. £. Chroit. an. 1131 pa scyrte fia flescmete and se 
ceose and se butere. c X173 Lamb. Horn. 53 penne pe mon 
wule tilden his musestoch he bindeS upponpa swike chese. 
a 1300 Haeelok 643 Bred an chese, butere and milk. 13^ 
Langl. P. PI. B. V. 93 A weye of essex chese. c x4do J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture in Balees Bk. (x868j 133 Hard chese 
. . wille a stomak kepe . . open. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. 
V. 147 Tis time I were choak’d with a peece of toasted 
Cheese. 171a Addison Y/rcf. NassSVs Such who could 
indeed bear the sight of cheese, hut not the taste. 1806 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 111 . 349 Hung cheese, . It is called 
hung when the cut^ are tied up in a cloth or net, to get 
quit of the whey, .instead of being put under the press. 
X870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 284 The rich flavour of Par- 
mesan cheese is owing to the aromatic plants which abound 
in the Italian pastures. 

b. (with pl^ A mass of this substance, as made 
in the mould or press, of a definite size and shape 
(usually wheel-shaped, cylindrical, orglobular), and 
covered with its hardened outer layer or 'rind’. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 268 Twey grene cheeses. 138a 
Wyclif 1 Sam. xvii. 18 And ten chesis thes thou shalt here 
to the tribune. X53S Eden Decades IV. IncL 11. i. (Arb.) X09 
Twelue barels of meale with afewe chieses. X7X1 J, Distaff 
Char. Don Sacheverellio 6 The richness of a Cheese is dis- 
covered by the multiplicity of its Mites. X739 Gray Lett, 
West ax Nov., Parma, — The happy country where huge 
Reeses grow. 184a Barham Ingol, Leg., 'Ghost’ The 
T^tle was a huge and antique mound. Resembling . . A 
well-scoop’d, mouldy Stilton cheese — ^bot taller. 

c. For the names of special kinds of cheese, see 
Cream-cheese, Cheddab, Cheshibe, Pabmesah, 
Stiitok, etc. 

2 . Phrases, a. Green cheese’, fredi cheese, not 

thoroughly dried ; esp. in the expression to believe 
{to persuade any etc.) that the moon is made 

of green cheese, b. Bread and cheese ; see Bread 
sb. a d. c. Chalk and cheese : see Chalk sb. 6 a. 

cz4a5 Chester PL 1. 123 Greene cheese that will greese 
your cheekes. 154a Boo«d& Dyetary xm. (1870) s 66 There 
IS .iiii. sortes of , . chese . . grene chese, softe chese, harde 
chese, and spermyse. Grene chese is not called grene by the 
reason of colour, but for the newnes of it, for the whey 
is not halfe pressed out of it. 1378 Lyte Dodoens ii. xxv. 
*77 A. yong Catt, wherevnto I haue giuen of these floures 
to eate, very finely pound with greene or fresh Cheese. 
a igap Fmth Aniiih. (1829) 315 They would make men be- 
lieve . , that the moon is made of green cheese. i6ri Cotcb. 
s, V. Arain, (Wee say of such an Idiot) hee thinkes the 
Moone is made of greene cheese. X638 Wilkins Neva World 
I. (1684) 13 You may as soon perswade some Country Pea- 
sants, that the Moon is made of Green-Cheese (as we say) 
as that ’tis bigger than his Cart-Wheel. X783 Ainsworth 
Lat, Diet. (Morell) i. s.v. Moon, Tell me the moon is made 
of green cheese 1 X863 Kingsley IVaierBai. iy. 193. 

8. TTo make cheeses [F. fairt des fromages\ : a 
school -girl’s amusement, consisting in turning 
rapidly round and then suddenly sinking down, so 
that the petticoats are inflated all round somewhat 
in the form of a cheese. Hence, applied some- 
times to a deep curtseying. 

1837-9 Thackeray Virginians xxii (D.), It was such a 
curtsey as you never see at present : she 
ana her sister both made these ‘ cheeses ' in compliment to 
we new-comer, and with much stately agility. 1838 De 
Q utNCEYj^wrtfSza^.JTA vL(D.), What more reasonable thing 
amuse herself with making cheeses? 
^ Fleet ii. iv, (1883) 150 Spinning 

round like a scMol-girl when she makes cheeses. 1883 L. 
WINGFIELD ^. Rowe II. vi. 137 Miss Knight performed a 
cheese worthy almost of Carolme, and swept away. 

4 . tram/, (in Ctder-making") A mass of pomace 
or crushed apples pressed together in the form of 
a cheese. 

1796 Marshall W.^ England Gloss. (E, D. S.), Cheese, 
the pde of pomage, in making cider. 1843 Palkner in 
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yrnl, Agric. Sac. IV. ii. 402 The cheese of pommey is then 
removed, to make way for another charge of the press. 1887 
T. Hardy IVoodlandcrs II. ix. 149. , , r r 

5 . The fruit of the common Mallow {Malva 
silvestris'), of a flattened cheese-like shape. (Cf. 
Y.fromageon.') 

1327 Andrew Bnensvuykds DistylL Waters D ij b, water 
of maiva .. the beste parte & tyme of his dystyllacyon is 
the rote and the stalke whan it bereth cheses and floures. 
[1378 Lyte Dodoens v. xxiv. 381 The great wilde Mallow 
. . the seede . . is rounde and flat, made lyke litle cheeses.] 
ci8ao J. Clare in Miss Jackson A Word-bk. s.v.. 

Picking from mallows, sport to please. The crumpled seed 
we call a cheese. x86z Mrs. Lankesteb Wild Fmoers 41. 

6. Comb., as cheese-basket, ‘Chamber, -chandler, 
-cover, -curd, -factor, -grater, -loft, -maker, -making, 
-room, -scraper, -shelf, -trencher, -tub ; cheese-like 
adj. 

^1632 Fuller in Gutch Coll. Cur. T. 226 Cheshire for the 
’'cheesechamber, Northumberland for the colehouse. 174** 
Mrs. Delany Autobiog. (1861) II. 120, I must now. .go see 
what’s doing in the cheese-chamber and the apple-loft. 1608 
Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 29 [He] breakes open the dairy 
house, eats and spoils new "cheesecurds. 1693 Congreve 
Love farLoue 111. vii, I an’t Calf enough to lick your chalk'd 
Face, you Cheese-Curd you. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. ^347/4 
John Lee . . *Cheese-Factor. 1^8 B. D. 'Wa.isu Aristoph. 
143 note. With brazen *cheesegrater grated cheese. 1843 
BuDD.D2X.Z2z>er 329 Encysted tumors, containing a ^cheese- 
like matter. 1629 Iiw, in Trans. Essex Archseol. Soc. 
(New S*.) III. n. 174 In the ''Cheese Lofte. 2824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 221 The apple-room, the 
pear-bin, the *cheese-loft. 1846 J. Baxter Lihr. Pract. 
Agric. 1. 201 Process of *Cheese-making. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 14/2 The *cheese-room is_ always very cool, and little 
light is admitted. 1629 Itsv. in Trans. Essex ArcJueol. 
Soc. (New Ser.) III. h. X73 In the Dayrie . . ii *cheese 
tubbes. /iii/., 3 *cheese shelves w^ii 3 stories. x6o7D£KK&r 
Northvo. Hoe iii. i. Wks. 1873 III. 38 A dozen of ‘'cheese 
trenchers. 1879 in Casselts Techn. Ednc. IV. 247/1 A 
cheese-tub large enough to hold all the milk of the cows. 

7 . Special comb. : cheese and bread, is used 
in north, dial, for the literary bread and cheese’, 
cheeae -bail [see Bail sb .^1 = Cheese -hoop; 
cheese-board, +-bred, the cover of a cheese- 
vat ; cheese-borer ? = cheese-scoop ; cheese-bug, 
local name (Kent) of the wood-louse : cf. Cheese- 
lip ; cheese-cement (see quot) ; cheese-cloth, 
+ -clout, the cloth in which the curds are pressed ; 
cheese - cratch, -orate = cheese - rack ; cheese- 
cutter, (a.) an instmment with a broad curved 
blade used for cutting cheese; ( 5 .) sUmg (see 
quot.); cheese-fly, a small black fly {Piophila 
casei) bred iu cheese (see cheese-hopper) ; cheese- 
hake (i'tf.), •^-TobgIs.— cheese-rack', cheese-hoop, 
a broad hoop, usually of wood, in which the curds 
are pressed in cheese-making; cheese-hopper, the 
maggot of the cheese-fly, which makes long jerky 
leaps; also the fly; ot.GGse-Ts.Tdde'i =■ cheese-cutter’, 
ah.GGeG-Toa&g^oii=cheese-hopper\ cheese-mite, the 
minute arachnid (Acarus dotnesticus) which in- 
fests old cheese ; ’j' cheese-moat =• Cheese-vat ; 
cheese-mould, (a.) a mould or form in which 
cheese is pressed, v^chessel’, {b.) the blue mould 
which forms on cheese ; cheese-pale = cheese- 
taster ; oheese-plate, a small plate, 5 or 6 inches 
in diameter, used for cheese at the end of dinner ; 
hence cheese-plate button (or simply cheese-plate), 
humorous name for a large flat coat- button; 
cheese-rack, a frame for drying new-made cheeses; 
cheese- scoop, cheese - taster, an instrument 
with a small scoop for piercing cheese and with- 
drawing a small portion to be tasted; cheese- 
toaster, a fork for toasting cheese; hence hu- 
morously, a sword ; *1' cheese-water, a water dis- 
tilled from cheese; cheese-wring = Cheese-pbess. 

x888 Sussex Archxol. XXXVI. 120 A "cheesebail is 
the Hoop that encompasses and gives form to the cheese in 
the press. 1332 Huloet *Chease bourde, Albeolus, A Ibeus, 
Alcanna. 2615 Markham Eng. Housew. ii. vi, (1668) 151 
Lay upon the top of the curd your hard Cheese-board. 1629 
Jnv. in Trans. Essex Archmol, Soc. (New Ser.) HI, ir. 173 
In the Dayrie . .i ''cheese bread. 2746 Brit. Mag. xa A strong 
Iron Screw, something like an Aueur or "Cheese-borer. 
2847 Craig, _ ^Cheese Cement, a kind of glue, particularly 
serviceable in joining broken china, wood that is exposed 
to wet, painter's panri hoards, etc.- [cf. Bullbyn Bk. Simples 
(1562) 8s a, Wl^ stone pottes be broken, what is better to 

f lew them againe. .like the Symunt made of Cheese.] 1741 
'ompl. Fam.-Piece i. U. 124 Then lay a ''Cheese-cloth in 
your lesser Cheese Fat, 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 14/2 The 
whey runs out through the-.dieese-cloth woven wifli wide 
mterstices. £1640 J. Bvcrvs Lives Berkeleys (1883) I, 303 
Cheese vates, "cheese clouts and other perticulars. 2656 
Gate Lat. Uni. § 346. 97 Shee drieth the cheeses 
a*chees-crmch, or chees-rack. 2853 Hickie tr. Arisioph. 

^ Redolent of new wne, of the "cheese-crate. 

2873 Slcatg Diet., *Cheesecutfer, a prominent and aquiline 
nose. Also a large square peak to a cap. Caps fitted with 
^uare peaks are called cneesecutter caps. x886 Barnes 
Dorsei Dial,, Cheeseaetter, a cap with a .straight peak. 
2846 J, Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. II. 5 No caterpillars 
nor grubs, except the maggot of the small "cheese fly. . can 
jump. 1622 CorcR., Chasiere, a "cheese-hecke ; the long 
^d round racke whereon cheese is dried. 26x5 Markham 
Housew. (x66o) 252 Throughly dry, and lit to go into 
the Cheese-heck, 2836-9 Todd CycL Auat. II. 949/1 The 
maggot of the "Cheese-hopper. 2833 Marryat P. Simple 


Instead of being straight, his shins curve like a ’■cheese- 
knife, 2694 Leuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 199, I 
put some "Chee.se-Maggots in a Glass Tube in my Pocket. 
2823 Bingley Aiiint, Blog. III. 352 The "cheese-mite. To 
the naked eye, these minute creatures appear little more 
than moving particles of dust, 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
(1843) II. 269. 1627 Moryson Itin. iii. iv. ii. 180 The attire 
of the Irish women’s heads is more flat in the top, and 
broader on the sides, not much vnlike a "cheese mot. 2629 
Inv. Hatfield Priory in Trans. Essex Archxol. Soc. (New 
Ser.) HI. 11. 173 In the Dayrie . . 4 cheesemoates i wicker 
cheesemoate. 2830 Thacimhay Pendennis I. 44 A white 
upper coat ornamented with "cheese-plate buttons. 28.. 
—Night's Pleas. Wks. 1883 IX. iv. 290 A bang-up white 
coat, covered with mother-of-pearl cheese-plates. 2863 
Reader 18 Nov. 573 With tonsures as large as cheese-plates. 
2330 Palsgr. saifv "Chese rake, caisier a frommages. 
2789 R. Fergusson Pnawr II, 3 (Jam.) My cheese-rack toom 
that ne’er was toom before. 2822 L. M. Hawkins C'tess 
^ Gerir. 52 Pocketing the "cheese-taster. 2887 Daily Tel, 
IS Mar. s/a Testing it [the earth’s] interior composition as 
a grocer tries a Dutch cheese with a cheese-taster. 2710 
Steele Taller No. 243 F 2 A Silver "Cheese-Toaster with 
Three Tongues. 2839 Thackeray Virgin, x. (D.) I’ll drive 
my cheese-toaster through his body. iS99 h. M. tr. Gaiel- 
houer’s Bk. Physicke 254/2 Wash yourselfe with the "cheese- 
water mixed with the Camphir. 1888 Elworthy IV, 
Somerset Wdbk., Cheese-wring, a cheese- press, found in 
every dairy. A rock at Lynton is called [from its shape] 
‘ the Devil’s Cheese-wring . 

Cheese (tjiz), sb.^ slang. [Of doubtful origin; 
but prob. a. Pers. and Urduj.^ chiz ‘thing’. 

Ytile says such, expressions used to be common 
among young Anglo-Indians as ‘ My new Arab is 
the real chip, i. e. ‘ the real thing’.] The right or 
correct thing : applied to anything good, first-rate 
in quality, genuine, pleasant, or advantageous. 

x8i8 Loud. Guide (cited in Slang Did. 1873). 1847 Alb. 
Smith Man in Moon I. 201 Admired * Pets of the Ballet ’ 

. . in a print-shop window- Thought them the cheese as 
works of art. c 2830 Tiiacker.4Y Codlingshy iii, ‘ You look 
like a Prince in it, Mr. Lint' ..‘It is the cheese’, replied 
Mr. Lint. 

Cheese* v.l- rare. [f. the sb.] intr. To become 
cheese. Hence Chee'sing vbl, sb. rare. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb, in The coagulation, 
curdling, or cheesing of milk. 

Cheese, Thieved slang. To stop, give up, 
leave off. Cheese it! = have done I run away I 
18x2 J, H. Vaux Flash Did., Cheese it, the same as 
Stow ii, 1866 Even. Standard 27 July, As soon as he 
went up the prisoner Blagin said, ‘Cheese it (run away', 
here’s the bobby coming*. 2873 Slang Did,, Cheese or 
Cheese it (evidently a corruption of cease) leave off, or have 
done! * Cheese your barrikm’, hold your noise. Term very 
common. 1882 J, Hawthorne Fort. Fool i. xxxiii, ‘ Cheese 
it, mates 1 'ere comes the bobbies I' 

Cheese-bowl ; see Cbesboll. 
Chee’se-cake. A cake or tart of light pastry, 
orig. containing cheese ; now filled with a yellow 
butter-like compound of milk-curds, sugar, and 
butter, or a preparation of whipped egg and sugar. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 73 Chesekake, ortacUis. 2330 Palsgr. 
204/2 Chese cake, gasteav, torieav. 2588 Marprel. Epist. 
(Arb.) 40 The dogg flies at the B[ishop] and took of his 
corner capp (he thought belike it had bene a cheese cake). 
x6ix CoTGR., Talmosfse, a Cheese-cake; a Tart made of 
egges, and cheese. 1667 Pepys Diary 11 Aug., We . . eat 
some of the best cheese-cakes that ever I eat in my life. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxx. (1737) 123 Like three 
corner’d Cheese-Cakes. 2796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 
328 This we call saffron cheesecakes ; the other, without 
currants, almond cheesecakes. 1853 JSoyer Pantroph, 292 
A sort of cheese-cake, made of cheese, eggs, and butter, 
b. cUtrib, 

1644 Fd, Ballads (i860) I. 25 Your [Laud’s] cheese-cake 
cap and magpie gown, a 27x8 Prior Alma 111, Effeminate 
he sat, and quiet ; Strange product of a cheese-cake diet. 
2741 Lady Pomfbet Corr. w. C’tess Hartford 111, 232 
Not sculking like a modern hero in a cheescake house. 
178S Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss. (£. D. S.), Cheese-cake- 
grass, Ldtts comiculatvs, hirds-foot trefoil. 2876 Robin- 
SON Whitby Gloss, (E. D. S.) 

Cheese-fat, obs. form of Cheese-vat. 
Cheeseford ; see Chespobd. 

Chee’seling. rare—\ [f. Cheese + -ling.] 
? A small cheese. 

_ 1787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. 224 Supposing^ the cheese- 
ling to be made in the morning, it now remains in the press, 
untouched, until the evening. 

Chee’selip, -lep Ohs, exc. dial. Forms : i 
cese-, ces-, eis-, oyslyb, 5 cheslepe, -lypp, -leb, 
5-7 cheslep, 6 ches-, cheselope, 7 cheslop, 7-8 
cheeslep, -lip, 7-9 cheslLp, 8-9 keslop, 9 cheese- 
lop, caislip, keeslip. [OE. ceselybfb, neut,, 
= OHG. cMsi-, cMsi-luppa, MHG. cMsluppe, 
kirseluppe fern., in same sense ; f. Cheese (in its 
various forms) + a word which appears in Goth, 
as lubja- (? fern.) in lubjaleisei witchcraft, ? poison- 
herb-lore, OE. lybb neut. poisgn, ON. lyf fern. 
‘ inedicinal herb, simple’, OHG, luppiviGvX. deadly 
juice, mod.G. dial, liipp rennet. Hence the original 
rennet appears to have been some herb juice. 

Beside this, MHG. h^ keeselai, mod.G. kdselab, the 
second element of which is Isiab, lab rennet, MHG. lab sour 
fluid, OHG. lab neut, broth, decoction. Du, has also leb, 
lebbe, MDu. & LG. l^be rennet '.-labjd-, and MDu. libbe, 
_MLG. lip, mod.G. dial, lippe neut.: — lihje”'. The 
original relations between these words are uncertain.] 
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CHEIROTHERIUM. 


1. Rennet, for curdling milk in cheese-making. 

aZoo Corj>us Gloss. 560 Coagobim ceselyb. ciooo ibid. 

Coagitlum c^\yh. csooo Seuc. Lcec/id. III. 18 pa meolc 
xeren mid cyslybbe. c logo Glosses in Wr.-Wulcker 365/30 
Coagulum cyslyb. 1562 Tukmeh Herbal ii. 2 As runnynge 
or chese lope maketli jnylke runne together into cruddes. 
1580 Baret Alv. C 435 The running or chese lope, coagii- 
Imn. 1586 Lupton 1000 Notable Th. (1675) 22 Snails . . 
stamped and mixed, .with Cheslep or Rennet do draw out 
thorns. 1877 E. Peacock N, W. LUic. Gloss. (E. D. S.\ 
Keslop, cheese-rennet. 

2. Spec, The dried stomach of a calf (or, formerly 
of olier animals, e. g. a hare) nsed for this purpose. 
(Formerly also called cheesekp-dag.') 

c 1000 Medicimt de Quadrup. in Sax. Leechd. I. 346 Ha- 
ran cyslybb. ci 4 aS Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 666 Hec lactis . . 
cheslypp. a 1500 Nonmia.le ibid. 703 Hec lactis, a cheslepe. 
a 1500 V oc. ibid. 591 Lactis, a chesleb. 16x5 Markham Ene. 
Housew, II. vi, (1668) 149 The Cheslep-bag, or Runnet, is 
the stomack bag of a young sucking calf, 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet, s.v. Clieeselp-Bag, 1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves 
Gloss. (E. D. S.l, Keslop, a calves stomach, sometimes called 
runnet. 1788 Marshall E. Yorksh, Gloss, (E. D. S.', Ches- 
lip-skiji, the calf s bag, used in making yernlng, x8ox Ord. 
Butcherd Guild in Ferguson & Mansoii Mimic. Fee. Car- 
lisle (X887) 259 No brother . . shall buy any calf, to return 
the caislip in any State whatever. X877 E. Peacock N. IY. 
Linc.^ Gloss. Cheeselop, the dried stomach of a calf used for 
curdling milk for cheese. 

b. The following inaccurate explanation is found 
in Diets. 


X669 WoRLiDGE Spsl, Agrie. (1681I 323 C/tees-lip, the bag 
wherein House-wives prepare and keep their Runnet or 
Rennet for their Cheese. [So without essential change in 
Phillips, Ray, Bailey, Webster, etc.] 
tChee'Selip, -lep.^ Obs.atldial. Forms: 

6 cbesloppe, oheeselypp, -lippe, 6-8 chieselip, 

7 clieslop, chislep, 7-8 cheese-, cheea-, cheslip. 
[Etymol. unknown. 

Has been conjectured to be the same word as prec., the 
animal having possibly been in rejjute as a rennet. Against 
this is the consideration that this word belongs (now at 
least) to the southern dialects, while cheeselip, rennet, is 
more especially northern. Cf. also the equivalent Ches- 
LOCK, and dialectal chesil-, ekissel-bob, cheese-bug. (It seems 
hardly possible that the second part could be lop flea.)] 
The common wood-louse; also (in 1 6-1 7th c. 
authors more commonly) the allied Armadillo 
wood-louse, or the similar pill-millipede. 

1530 Palscr. 204/2 Chesloppe, a worme, cloporte, X552 
HuloeTj Cheeselypp worme, otherwyse called Robyn-good- 
felowe his lowse, tpius, iS73 Cooper Thesaurus, Tylus, a 
vermin llyng vnder stones and tyles, somewhat blacke and 
scaled, which when it is touched turneth himselfe round like 
a pease. It is commonly called a Cheselip. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II, X38 It [barley-meal] is very good for the biting of 
the cheeslips or many-ieet worms, called Multipedes. x6^ 
Topsell Serpents 786 Cheeselips, or those creeping vermin 
with many feet called of some * sowes ’. x6xo^ Guillim 
Heraldry lu. xviii. 152 Cheeslip Killimbobs, which being 
touched gather themselves round like a ball, x6xx Cotgr., 
Porcelet de S. Anthoine, the vermins called a Ches-lop, or 
Wood-louse. X658 Rowland tr. Moufet sTheat. Ins, 1048 
When the Chislep rols himself up into a round body. X7X7 
Diet, Rust,, Cheeselip, an insect, the same as the sow or 
hog louse. Cheselip, a kind of small vermin that lie under 
stones and tiles. 1721 Bailey, Cheeslip, and Cheslip, 

Chee'semonffer. [see Morgeb.] One who 
sells or deals in ^eese. 

c x5xo Cocke LarelUs B. 9 Fruyters, chese mongers, and 
mynstrelles. ibba Act xi^^has, II, c. 26 § 3 I^o Che^e 
monger, .shall repack for sale any Butter in anyKinderkin, 
Firkin, etc. X760 Goldsm. Cit. World CX, They make 
cheesemongers and pastrycooks knights. xSSg Law Times 
LXXIX, 318/2 The business of a grocer and cheesemonger. 
Hence Gliee'seinougexiiig vbl. sb, and ppl, a, 
(,_fig, in quo!.), Ohee’semongerly a, (often con- 
temptuous) ; Cliee'semoiigexy, the commodities 
sold by a cheesemonger. 

1839 Dickens Sk, Boz, Tuggds at Ramsgate, Mr. Tuggs 
attended to the grocery department; Mrs. Tuggs to the 
cheesemongery. a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 21 
This hind-counter, cheesemongerly, Newmarket, cock-fight- 
ing figment. x8m Sat. Rev. VII. 4W2 _A cheesemonger- 
ing estimate of Parliamentary qualifications. X883 Daily 
News 18 Sept. 1/5 Contracts for Butcher’s Meat, Cheese- 
raongery, and Flour. 

C£ee*se-pa ring. [f. Cheese j^.ih-Paeing 
vbl. sb, and ppl, «.] 

A. sb, A paring of the rind of cheese ; an ob- 
ject of no value save in the eyes of a miserly 
economist. 


1597 SiiAKS, 2 Hen. IV, iii. ii. 332, I doe remember him at 
Clements Inne, like a man made after Supper, of a Cheese- 
paring. X77X Smollett Humph. Cl, 28 Apr., I won’t loose 
a cheese-paring. X821 Svd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 331 That 
their candle-ends and cheese-parings are no longer safe, 
b. fig. 

18x3 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 47s, I am told the king of 
Saxony is to be re-established if he consents to give some 
cheese-parings to his neighbours. X831 J. Wilson Noctes 
Ambr. Ivii. in Blackwoods Mag, Aug. 413 Such a tallow- 
faced cheeseparing of a beardless, bucktoothed ninny. 

B. vbl. sb. The paring of cheese, fig. Niggardly 
economizing, parsimonious saving. 

xSyi Q, Rev. Jan. 40 (Hoppe) To supply tlie deficiencies 
which the wretched cheeseparings of Uie two previous 
years had made in our means [of defence]. 1873 Spectator 
9 Aug. 1005/2 Tbe discontent with the Government, much 
of it caused by cheeseparing. 

G.ppl. a. Niggardly, miserly, parsimonious. 

1867 Cape Natal News s Jan., The more rigid and cheese- 
paring school of economists. 


I Chee'se-press, [see Fbess.] An apparatus 
for pressing the curds in cheese-making. 

1485 Inv.va.R^onCh.Aetsg]x, j chesepresse cum vj chese 
fiittes. _XSS7 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (1835) 1 . 159 A chespresse 
& a rakinge croke. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country F. 63 
Cheese-presses, and other implements. X7X4 Gay Sheph. 
W lek W edn. 41 The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn . 

Ghee'Se-rerniiet. In 7 -runnet. [see Ree- 
EET.] A name for Galium vertim, Lady’s Bed- 
straw, from its propeity of coagulating milk. 

x6ox Holland Pliny^ II. 283 marg., Chees-runnett. 1657 
S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. 1. 92 Heibs . . except Docks 
and (^eesrunnet. x86x Miss Psatt Flower. PI. III. 145. 
i86i_Mrs. Lankester Wild Flowers •jz Yellow Bedstraw. . 
Ladies’ Bedstraw, or Cheese-rennet. 

Chee'se-room. 1 . See Cheese sb. 6 . 

2 . ‘ The common name in some paits of the coun- 
try for Agaricus arvensis, or Horse Mushroom’ 
{Treas. Bot. l866). [Not in Britten & Holland]. 

t Chee'Se-ruuning. Obs. Also 6-8 ren(ji)- 
iug. [OE. rynning coagulum: see Running.] 
= Cheese-bennet. 

xS78_ Lyte Dodoens nr. Ixxv. 539 GalUon . . we may also 
name it . . Cheese running, or our Ladies bedstraw. 1597 
Gerard Herball ri. cccmxiv. 1126 Ladies Bed straw or 
Cheese Renning. x668 Wilkins Real Char, 80. X736 

Bailey Honseh. Diet. 502 Among several things that will 
coagulate milk . . the plant call’d Cheeserening, or Yellow 
Ladies Bed-straw, is used commonly about Nantwich. 

Cheesery (tjrzeri). [f. Cheese sbX -b -ebt. 
Cf. buttery, grocery.'] A cheese-factgry. 

rSSg Harped s Mag, Apr. 692/2 From the upper stories of 
these cheeseries were long gutters leading to the ships. 

Chee'se-vat, t CEee'se-fat. [see Vat,] 
The vessel or mould in which the curds are pressed 
and the cheese shaped in cheese-making. 

_ 1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P, R. xix. Ixxiv, (1495)904 Chese 
is wronge other pressyd in a chese fatte. 140X Pol. Poems 
II. 99 Thi tong likkith the chesefat, and the garner also. 
iX475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-WQlcker 793 Hec sissma, a sches- 
fatte. 1577 B. Googe tr. Heresbaclts Hush. iii. (1586) 147 
The Milke commeth to a Cord, which is straightwaies put 
into Formes, or Cheesefattes, and pressed. X741 Compl, 
Pam.-Piece 121 Turn it out of that Cheese-fat. 

c X640 J, Smyth Lives Berkeleys I. 303 Cheesevates, 
cheeseclouts and other perticulars. X764 Harmer Obsero, 
K. iv. 155 Baskets made of rushes, or palm, are the cheese- 
vats of Barbary, X879 Cassells Techn, Educ. IV, 247/1 
Cheese vats or moulds turned out of solid aim wood. 

Cheesine. [f. Cheese, after butterim, etc.] 
An artificial imitation of cheese. 

x888 TIu Grocer 6 Oct 584 I bought some lots of cheesine 
under the impression that it was ^heese ; it was unsaleable. 
— Scott, Leader 18 Oct. 3 Cheesine. .comes from America, 
and is sold at a low price. 

Cheesiness (tj'?*ziaes). [f. Cheesy + -ness.] 
Cheesy quality. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 226 (Hoppe) [Cream 
being] rather sour. Beginning to border on cheesiness. 187^5 
M‘Cosii Scott. Philos, liii, 398 At first there was a flabbi- 
ness, a sort of clieesiness about his look. 

Oheeslep, -lip, obs. forms of Cheeselip, 
Cheeste, var. of Chest sb.^ Obs. strife, 
t Ohee-stone. Obs. Cf. A-jee ; also char, ajar. 
X747 Hooson Mined s Diet. E.ij b, Chee-Stone [is] a stone 
that by rea.son of some Joynt, slips farther into the side 
than ordinaiy, and by and by, with some slant Joynt turns 
in again to the Sticking. 

Cheesy (t/f ‘zi), a. [f. Cheese sb.^ -t- -y.] 

1 . Of or belonging to cheese; consisting of, or 
of the nature of, cheese ; abounding in cheese. 

1398 Trevisa Barth DeP.R. xix. Ixxiii. (1495) 904 Wheye 
that is thynne and watry wyth chesy party synketb downs 
to the grounde. 1379 J. Jones Pmerw. Bodie ^ Soule i. iv. 

7 Eyther thicke and cheesie, or watry and wh^ey. X677 
W. Harris tr. Lemerjs Chym. (1686) 30 The Butter and 
Cheesy part of Milk. i8ai Blackw. Mag. IX, 81 Like to 
a maggot in her cheesy sphere. 

2. l^esembling cheese in appearance, consistence, 
etc.; esp. 'm Fathol.^CbsmvB 2. 

1731 Arbothnot Aliments (J.\ Acids mixed with them 
precipitate a tophaceous chalky matter, but not a cheesy 
substance. x86o A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 196 Cheesy 
plugs often occlude the bronchial tubes. X877 Cycl. Pract, 
Med. XVI. 783 The beginning of cheesy degeneration. 

IT 3 . slang. ‘ Fine or showy’ Qwob. f. Cheese sb.^] 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xlviii. 211 To see him 
at Tattersall’s sucking his cane, his cheesy hat well down 
on his nose. 

fCheesyl, ohs. f. Chisel 2, bran, whole meal. 

1577 Googe tr. HereshacKs Husb. 1.(1386) 32 Indian 
Millet. . being well drest with Cbeesyl and Milke, it maketh 
indiSerent good meate. 

Cheet (tjft), int. Sc. and north, dial. ‘ The call 
directed to a cat, when one wishes her to approach. 
It is generally doubled ’ (Jam.). = puss, puss J So 
Cheetie= pussy. 

1806 Falls Clyde i6g (Jam.), Cheat I cheat ! waesucks, I 
doubt poor thing she’s dead. 

Ctieet, V. dial. To cheep. Hence Cheetex. 

1883 Gloss. Almondb. f Huddersf. 24 Birds cheet, and it 
is said specially of a robin as winter approaches . . If shoes 
cheet, they are supposed not to have been paid for. Young 
pigeons are . . called cheeters in Yorkshire. [Erroneously 
attributed by Webster, and others from him, to Tennyson, 
who uses cheep.'\ 

Cheetah (tjrta). Also 8 ohittah, 9 eheeta, 
ohetah. [a. Hind. chTtd, f. Skr. chitraka speckled, 
variegated,] 


[ The Hunting I.eopard, Felis jubata, which is 
tamed and used for hunting deer in India. 

[1704 tr. Caver! s Trav, in Churchill's Coll. IV. 198 There 
are three sorts of Tigers, called Bibo, Cito, and the Royal.] 
1781 Phil. Treats, LXXI. 2 The hunting Leopard, or 
Indian Chittah. xSag Sport, Mag. LXII. 282 The cheeta 
lesembles the panther, but is taller and lightly made. 1881 
Hunter Gaz. Ind. IV. 619 The cheetah or hunting leopard 
must be carefully distinguished from the leopard proper. 

r It has been suggested that this animal is referred to by 
Shaks. (2 Hen. IV, ir. iv. ro5) as ‘ tame Cheater’ ; but apart 
from the fact that this phrase elsewhere has a clear meaning, 
no channel is known through which Shakspere could have 
heard of the Cheetah. 

Cheeve, var. of Cheve v. 

Cheewinh, chewiuk (tjTiwi'qk). U.S. Also 
8 clieeweeh. [From its note; whence also toivhee.] 
A North American h\xdi{FipUo erythrophthalmus), 
also called Ground-robin. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 210 Towhe Bird, Pewee, 
Cheeweeh. 1848-60 in Bartlett. x8.. Lowell Beaver 
Brook, From’neath the arching barberry-stems My footstep 
scares the shy chewink. 18^ Burroughs Birds ^ Flowers 
134 The cheewink is a shy bird also. 

Cheezil, obs. form of Chisel. 

II Chef ( Jef ). [Fr. ; = ‘ head, chief’ ; used abso- 
lutely for chef d'ofiice or chef de cuisine^ The 
man who presides over the kitchen of a large 
household ; a head cook, 
x&ps Barham Ingol. Leg., St, Romwold, The chefs peace 
of mind was lestored, And in due time a banquet was placed 
on the hoard. 1830 Thackeray Pendennis xxvii. The 
angry little chef of Sir Francis Clavering's culinary estab- 
lishment. xBSoAll V. Round No. 74, 567 You have 
finally decided on the menu with your chef. 

Chef(f, chefare, obs. S. Chafe, Chaffer. 

II Chef d’eanvre ( Jgdo'vr). FI. chefs-d’oeuvre, 
[Fr. : lit. ‘ chief (piece) of work’.] A masterpiece. 

i76a-7x H, Walrole Veriue's Auecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 80 
In 1721 Arlaud brought this chef d’oeuvre to London, but 
would not sell it. 18x3 Moore Posi-bagyvlL, 68 While some 
chefs-d’oeuvre live to weary one. x8gx Scott Diary 26 Mar. 
in Lockhart’s Life, A rare collection of chefs d’oeuvre. 
1883 T. Mozley Remin. Ser, i, I, ix, A house of some 
architectural pretensions, his chef e! encore, people said. 

t Chefe. Ohs, rare, [perh, f. Cheve v.] Hap. 

X499 Pynson Promp. Parv., Cheefe or hap, fortuna, 
evenius [0 1440 has chep, evidently error for chefl 
Chefe, obs. form of Chafe, Chief. 

OhefFare, ehefferie, obs. if. Chaffer, -y. 
Chefferie, obs. form of Chiefeby. 
Cheffonierj see Chiffonier. 

Chefle, early form of Chavel, now Jowl, 
Ohego, obs. form of Chigoe, 

‘iC'h.Bh.O'tV. nonce-wd, [Echoic.] To sneeze. 
X706 E, Ward Hud, Rediv. I, vii. 20 And made me so 
Cheho and Snivel, As if I’d got the Sneezing Evil. 

Oheif, Cheigne, obs. ff. Chief, Chain. 

Cheik, obs. spelling of Sheiic. 

Cheil-, cheilo-, repr. Gr. xsiko- lip, used in 
scientific terms, but more commonly in the Latin- 
ized spelling chil-, Child-, q. v. 

Cheme, -)ie, Cheir, obs. if. ChiVin, Cbeeb. 
Cheir-, cheiro-, repr. Gr. combining 

form of x«‘p hand, frequent in the geneiic names of 
Natural History. In words that have come through 
Latin, written chir-, Chieo-, q. v. 

Chei'ropod, -ped. Zool. [(In mod.L. cheiro- 
poda pi,, f 7 Gr. x*V°' hand- -b -iroSos footed, lit. 
hand-footed (animals).] A name applied by Ogilby 
to the mammals possessed of hands, including the 
Bimana (man) , and Quadrumana (monkeys, lemurs), 
of other naturalists. 

X837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 521 A modern zoologist 
(Ogifby) has, not inaptly, applied the term Cheiropeds or 
hand-footed animals to this group. X864 Webster CTtiropod. 

II Chei'roptera (kair^-ptera), sb. pi. Zool. 
Rarely ohix-. [mod.L. (Cuvier), f. Gr. tand- 
-b -TtTfpos winged. (Cheixoptex [!=F, chiropthre] 
has been used as a singular.)] An order of Mam- 
malia, distinguished by greatly elongated finger- 
bones supporting a membrane or ‘ wing ’ attached 
to the posterior limbs and the side of the body, and 
adapted for flight ; the Bats. 

1833 Kirby Hob, ^ Inst, Anim, II. xvii. 156 Bats and 
vampyres . . are denominated Cheiroptera, or hand-winged. 
1878 L. Wingfield Lady Grizel 111 . Iii. 4 A hectoring bat, 
a hlusterii^ cheiropter. X878 Bell Gegeiibaueds Comp. 
Anat. 437 They agree with most of the cniroptera. 

Hence Cheixo-ptexau a., belonging to the Chei- 
roptera; as sb, a member of the Cheiroptera, 
Oheixo'pterouB a , of or belonging to the Cheirop- 
tera ; having winged ‘ hands’. 

183s Kirby Hah. ^ Inst, Anim. II. wdv, 487 One tribe , . 
the Qieiropterans . . seems rather to form an Osculant Order 
between it [the Fredaceans] and the Quadrumanes. x866 
Aihenmum No. 2004. 402/1 The little -known cbiropteran 
genus Aello. 

II CheirotheriuiU (kaiowJSoTii^m). Falmnt. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. x^fp hand + Brjpiop beast.] A large 
extinct four footed animal, whose footprints (found 
in the Upper New Red Sandstone) resemble a 
human hand ; considered by Prof. Owen to be the 
same as the Labyeinthodon, a large Baliachian 
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reptile. Hence CheirotlieTiaii a., of or belong- 
ing to the Cheirotherium. 

3855 Lyell Elem, Geol, xxii. (ed. s') 339 A large unknown 
(]uadmped» provisionally named Cheirotherium by Prof. 
Kaup, Ibid, 341 The..Labyrinthodon having existed at 
the period when the Cheirotherian footsteps were made. 
Cneis, obs. form of Choose v . 

Cheise, obs. form of Cheese. 

Cheisible, -sil, obs. if. Chasuble, Ckaisel. 
Cheist, obs. form of Chest. 

CliBit, Cheitefe, obs. flf. Che.vt, Caitiep. 

't' Clie!kasyde> Obs. rare~\ i. e. 'Cheek- 
aside' : applied to the groats coined in the 18th 
year of Henry VII., 'when the king's head was, for 
the first time in English coinage, represented in 
profile. 

IS43 Rickniptid. Wills <5. Tnv. fiBss) 50 , 1 gyiF to the sayd 
George. .ij hole angells of gold, and of hold groyts 
cawlyd (^ekasydes, and tny leyse of niy fermold. 

Cheike, obs. form of Cheek, Chick, Choke. 
Ohekeen, Chekin, obs. ff. Chequeeit. 
Chekefull : see CHOKE-fnll. 

Clxekeleu, rar. of Chokeleh' a. Obs. choking. 
Cheken, -on, -yn, -ynge, obs. ff. Chicken. 
Chekkel-bone, obs. f. Shackle-bone, .yr., mist. 
tCkel. Obs. rare. Also 3 cheole. [app. identical 
with OE. ceo/e wk. fem. * throat conesp. to OLG. 
ke/a (MDii. kele, Du. keel), OHG. chela, (MHG. 
kele, Ger. Aehle) OTeut. *kelSn-.'] Throat. 

c 1000 Affs. Psalms cxiii[i] 16 Ne cleopigah hi, Seah 3 e hi 
ceolan habban. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 48 ^-Ixs seo ceole 
.sie aswollen. a 1200 Moral Ode 36a {EgeHon MS.) Ne 
seal ^er beo fou ne grei..ne martres cheole \Trinity Coll. 
MS. methes-cliele]. c 1380 Sir Ferttmb, 3194 And herte 
him. so Jier on ]>e chel, hat he was ne^ y-slayn. 

11 Chela ^ Qklda). Zool. In •j chely. PI. chel® 
(krlfh [ad. L. chele or its orig. Gr. X’jM crab’s 
claw.] A term for the prehensile daws of crabs 
and lobsters; also, of scorpions. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. in. v, It happeneth often 
..that a Lobster hath the chely or great claw of one side 
longer then the other. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 14 The 
Fidd Spider had before, two Claws . .just like a Crab’s claws, 
with two black tips, like the chely's in Crabs. 1870 Rollhs- 
ron Auini. Li/%93l'hechelaofthescorpion. xSyiDARwiN 
Desc. Mail I. ix. 330 In the higher crustaceans the anterior 
legs form a pair of chelae or pincers. 

II Chela ^ (t/Jiia). [Hindi chMd slave, servant, 
pupil, disciple Pali cheio, Skr. chela, chetaka 
slave, servant] In esoteric Buddhism, a novice 
qualifying himselffor initiation. Hence ChelasMs. 

1883 SiKNETT Esoteric Bndd/iisnti, 15 The chela, or pupil 
of occuldsm. Ibid. 169 In the East, such a resolution in 
the liighest degree leads to chelaship, to the pursuit of truth. 
1887 L’^ool Daily Post 14 Feb. 5/4. He went through the 
various degrees of chela^ip till he became a mahatma, 
or adept. 

Chelate (kr-l«it),a. Zool. [f. Chela i-b-AiE^.] 
Having chelte or prehensile daws. 

3826 Kirby & Sr, Eniomot, (1828I Ilf. xlvii. 307 Mandibles 
chelate. 1836-g Todo Cycl, Anat. 1 1 . 910 The chelate organs 
of Crustacea and Arachnida. x88o Huxley Cray-Fish as. 

Ohelaimdre, var. Chaeandbb, Obs., a bird. 

*1’ Chelde, ^b. Obs. [OE. Qlate WSax.) chylder 
from cielder (Anglian) c^du WGer. type *kaldt, 
*keldi, f. kald cold. (Or it may have been analogic- 
ally formed in OE., after ^du, str^igu, and 
the other abstracts of this class.)] Cold. 

e xooo JElyric Collog. f 12 Has for cylde and hreame. 
e 1300 A’. A lie. 5501 He . . had on . . for the chelde, Twoo 
thik mantels, y-furred with grys. 

Chele, obs. form of Chill; see also Chel, 
Chavel. 

Chele*vy thrine • Chem. [f, L. chel{idonumi) 
celandine -t- Gr. epvBpos red + -ine.] An alkaloid 
forming orange -red salts, obtained from C/teli- 
donium, and other plants. Watts Diet. Chem. 

Chelon'tltCc Min. [fr, Gr. netted, 

plaited + -ite.] A variety of Smaltite or gray 
cobalt ore. 


Chelicer, -cere (ke-lisar, -sl^a). Also in 
L. form, pi. oholroer® (-rJ). [a. F. chiliclre, 
mod.L. chelicera, i. Gr, x^M (see Chela 1 ) + 
K^pas horn.] A term for the prehensile claws 
which arm the proboscis of scorpions and spiders. 

Hence Cheli’oeraa a. 


t^Insi. Amm. II. xv. 38 Claws, .like ih< 
mandibles or cheliceres of spiders, i86x HuLMEtr. Moqttia 
Tandon\i, v. ii. 261 Nature has provided the Spider* witl 
twochelicers orantennse, terminating in a pair of claws, 
^ese constitute the poison apparatus. 1870 Nicholsoi 
ZwU igB In the Sco^ions the mandibles are short, and ter 
inmate in strong pincers, or ‘ chelicerse 1877 Huxle' 
Auat, Im>.An,y\\, 384 Two horny hooks [are developed 
from the chehceral portion [of the proboscis], 
t Chelidereet. Sc. Obs. rare-\ A variant o 
Cheltdbe. (Perh. bad spelling of chelydric adj,] 
« x^ Burel in Watson's Coll. II. 2x (Jam.) Thai 
WM the Viper, and th’.J^pect [=aspic], With the serpen 
Chelidereet, Quhois stink is felt afar. 

t Glielido'suail, a. Ohs. [f. L. chetidonius (a 
Gr. x*W8<5j'toy pertaining to a swallow, f. x«A‘8<« 
swallow) -h -AN ; in senses 2-3, f. Gi. xeAiSovlas.] 


1. [transl. L. cheltdontusi] (A fig) Of a reddish- 
brown colour, like the swallow’s throat. 

i6ox Holiand Pliny I. 4^2 The Chelidonian Figges be the 
last : and ripen against Winter. 

2. Of a kind of serpent called xe^tSoi/fas. 

1607 Topsell 631 The Chersiean asps, .grow to 
the length of five cubits ; the Chelidonian, not above one. 

3 . Of the spring wind, called in Gr. xf^tSoriay. 
1633 N. Carpenter Geog. DeL ii. vL 102 Such winds are 

called Chelidonian because they arise at the iirst-comming of 
the SwaJlowes. 1884 Brit, Almanac Comp. 56 An ancient 
name for the spring winds was the Chelidonian winds. 

Chelidoxiic (kelidpmik), a. Chem. [f. L. 
chelidonium, a. Gr. x®^‘8oi'ioi' the plant Celan- 
dine or Swallow-wort + -IC.] In Chelidonic acid, 
C-i Hi Ob, obtained from the juice of the Greater 
Celandine. Its salts are Cheli* donates, which 
are very numerous. Cliell'donine, an alkaloid 
contained in all parts of the same plant. Cheli- 
doni'nio, epithet of another acid obtained from 
Celandine. Chelidoua'nthin, a yellow very 
bitter substance contained in the juice of Celandine. 

1863^2 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 847 Chelidonic acid is 
tribasic, and forms three classes of salts . . the dimetallic 
chelidqnates..the monometallic salts, .the trimetallic salts. 
The acid chelidonates crjrstallize from the solutions of the 
dimetallic salts. Ibid,, Chelidonates of Iron, etc. Ibid. 
85a Chelidonine crystallises in small colourless tablets. 

Cheli'd-onize, v. Used by Stainer and Barrett 
to anglicize Gr. xeAi5ov£f-6iv to sing the swallow 
song (done by hoys in ancient Rhodes), lit. to 
twitter like a swallow. 

t Chelidony. Obs. Forms : 6 chalydony, 
7 chelydoin. [ad- L. chllidonins {lapis), F. clieli- 
doine.'] The same as Celidony 
1586 Bright Melanch. xxxix. 257 The chalydony, or 
swallowe stone, found in the mawes of young swallowes. 
1622 Feacram Cornel. Genii. (1661) 171 Diamond, Agate, or 
Chelydoin. 

Chelidre, early form of Chblydre. 

II Ghelifer (ke- lifer, ks-U-). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
Chela 1 + L. -fer bearing.] A genus of Arachnids 
or Spiders having the appearance of small tailless 
scorpions, called also Book-scorpion. 

1865 Reader No. 142. 326/2 Chelifers on the legs of the 
house-fly. 

CheliferoilS (kHrleras), a. Zool. [f, as prec. 
-h-OHS.] Bearing cheise or prehensile claws. 

J7s8 Ellis Barnacles in PAiL Trans. L. 846 Six of the 
hinder [claws] on eachside, .are cheliferous. 1870 Rolles- 
TON Anim. Life Introd. 1x7 The cheliferous appendage. 

Clvelifonu (ke'lifprm, k?li-), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + EOBM.] Ha'ving the form of a chela. 

X798 tr. Buffoids Nat, Hist. V. 126 Four, .feelers, .two of 
which are. .oieliform. 1832 Dana Cmst. i. 8 Anterior &o- 
racic feet. . cheliform. 

II Clieli’ILgo, -a. ph inod.F. chelingtte ; quoted 
by Yule from Valentijn as chialeng, and by him 
identified with Arabic shalandf, which is 

app. the mediaeval chelandinm, xe^uj/Sioi' : see 
Du Cange. (But this is not certain.)] 

A kind of large boat used on the Coromandel 
Coast ; see quot. 1790. 

1761 Hist. Europe in Ami. Reg. 55 note, Send uschelingoes 
upon cheungoes loaded with rice. 1700 Beatson Man. ^ 
Mil, Mem. II. 203 _A snow and 7 chelingas (a sort of large 
boats used for landing of goods, people, &c.), 

t Ckelle. Obs. [Rimes with iville, and so prob, 
ought to be chtlle ’.—OIZ, cylle, cyll, leather bag, 
flagon, vessel, in ON. kyllir, OHG. kihlla, chiulla 
bag, pouch r-WGer. Hullja-, ad. L. culleus 
leather bag for lipids, etc.] A vessel. 

r Ores, II. iv. § 7 On anne cylle se wss 

afylled monnes blodes. a 1240 Ureisnn 45 in Cott. Horn. 
iM Mid guldene chelle. 

Chell, -e, ? early var. of Chavbl, now Jowl. 

C132S Pol. Songs 134 In helle With develcs he [=they] 
shule duelle, For the clogges that clevelh by here chelle. 

1“ C]l6llo. Obs. Also chilla, ohallo. Some 
Indian fabric commonly used in the i8th c. 

sfss Lmid.Gaz. No. 5051/3 Clunts, Challoes, Carradarres. 
X725 6388/3 The following Goods, viz. ..Bejuia- 

pancs, Chelloes, Lemanees. Coopees,Chillaes. 1788 
CLAiiKS0N/;;r;><7/. Slave Tr, 104 Calicoes, Cushtaes, Chintz, 
Chelloes, Nicamees. 

Cheimsfordite. Min. [f. Chelmsford 
A variety of Wemerite found near Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts. 

J- F. & S._L. Dana Mineral, Boston 21 It occurs in 
small quantity disseminated in Chelmsfordile. 

Chelodine (ke-lodain). [ad, mod.L. chelodina, 
formed with vague reference to Gr. tor- 

toise.] A genus {Chelodina) of river tortoises, 
with very long neck and flat head, 
x868 Wood Homes ’without H, i. 9 The carnivorous cheio- 
dines of America, 

Cheloid (kf-loid), Med. Also (irreg.) keloid, 
[a. naod.F. chSldide, badly kilotdc, according to 
Littre f. Gr, crab’s ciaw-}--oiD.] 

A disease of the skin ; see quots. Also attrib., 
as in cheloid scar, tumour, etc. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gett, Pathol, 383 Keloid is a formation of 
the skin similar to a hypertiophic cicatrix. 1854 Addi- 


SON Whs. fi868) 177 What I have ventured to call true 
Keloid ’. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. 1 . 159 The true che- 
loid. i88x Syd. Soc. Lex., Cheloid. . a skin disease . . named 
by Alibert on account of the peculiar piocesses which radiate 
from its extremities, and appear like to the claws of a crab. 

Clielo'lliaid. rare. [f. mod.L. Chelonia (see 
next) -t- -AD.] A chelonian reptile. 

x88r Academy 27 Aug. 163/1 Among reptiles, .two chelo- 
niads, the leathery and the hawk’s bill turtle. 

Chelonian (ki'lJu’nian), a. and sb. [f. mod.L. 
Chelonia (cf. Gr. tortoise) -l- -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the order of Reptiles 
called Chelonia, distinguished by having the body 
inclosed in a double shell, and comprising the 
various species of tortoises and turtles. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eitiomol. III. 44, I allude to the Chelo- 
nian reptiles. x88x P. M. Duncan in Academy Apr. 
303 The head is less sauropsidian and more chelonian. 

B. sh. An animal belonging to the order Chelonia. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 382 Four Orders, viz. ; 

Chelonians, Saurians, Ophidians, Batrachians. 1842 H. Mil- 
ler O. R. Sandst. iii. (ed. 2) 71 Intermediate. .between the 
fish and the chelonian. 

’t' Che'lonite. Obs. [f. Gr. tortoise 

-1- -ITB.] An obsolete name for fossile Echiniles. 
xB3x Richardson Geol. ii. 25, 

Chely, obs. form of Chela 1, Jelly. 
Chelydoin: see Chelidony. 
t Chelydre. Obs. In 4 chelidre, 7 chelyder. 
[a. OF. chelidre, -ydre, ‘a most venomous and 
stinking snake’ Cotgi'., ad, L. chely dries, a. Gr. 
xihvBpos a kind of fetid amphibious serpent, f. 
xbAv-s tortoise -f vBpos water-serpent, f. vdaip water,] 
x^93 Gower Conf. II. 265 Chelidre her yafe her adders 
slim. 1607 ‘Topsell Serpents 716 Drive away strong smel- 
ling Chelyders , . by Galbanum. [1835 Singleton Virgil 
I. 122 Clay, by dun chelydtl channelled out.] 

Chelynge, obs. form of ICbeling, 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-Bk. 182 Chelynge, an eaily 
name of the cod-fish. 

Chemeis, obs. Sc. form of Chemise. 

Chemene, -eney, -enye, obs. ff. Chimney. 
Chemer, -eyr, obs. ff. Chimebe. 

Chemiatric (kemiiseTrik), a. [f. med.L. che- 
miatria, Paracelsian term (f. Gr. xVP^^t alchemy, 
chemistry -t- iarpeia medical treatment) -t- -10.] 
Relating to a theory of medicine adopted by 
Paracelsus and others, according to which the con- 
ditions and functions of the body in health and 
in disease were explained by the chemical doctrines 
of the time ; morbid conditions being referred to 
disturbances of fermentations, effervescence of 
humours, and such like, and being treated accord- 
ingly. {Syd. Soc. Lexi) Also as One who held 
this theory. 

Only a term of modern literature; in i6-i7th c. chemic, 
chemical were used. 

x837-g Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. viii. § 38 Sylvius . .is reckoned 
the founder of what was called the chemiatric school. Ibid. 
(1847) III. 599 Willis.. was a partisan ofjhe chemiatrics. 
1881 Wesim. Rev. Oct. 409 In the Renaissance, the che- 
miatric school . . said that diseases are derangements of a 
fermentative process in the body. 

Cliexaic (ke’mik), a. and sb. Forms : a. 6-7 
oh3rmick(e, chimick(e, 7 chymique, -ike, 8-9 
chymio. fl. 7-8 (also in 9 in sense B. 4) che- 
mick, 8- chemio. [a. F. chimique, or mod.L. 
chini-, chyinic-us, for med.L. alchimic-us : see Al- 
chemic, Chymic-us began to take the place of 
the earlier word, after the Renascence, under the 
influence of etymological studies and recognition 
of the Greek words juice, of or 

concerning juices, infusion) considered to 

be the etymological source, it being held that 
chemistry was really ^ ‘the in- 

fiisory art ’. The modern spelling che- in this word- 
group is based on the fact that xvi^^i X’JA*®*® 
actually found in Greek c 300 : see Alchemy.] 

A. ad/. 

1 . Of or pertaining to alchemy ; alchemic. 

1376 Baker '}ewellaf Health ta.. The chymicke Authors. 
1613 Hj£YwooD Agew, ii. Wks. 1874 III. 221 The Ait 
of making gold By Chimicke skill. 1632 Ashmole TJuat. 
Chem.^ Proleg. 11 The Grecians that brought the Chemick 
Learning. .out of Algipt. 17x8 Prior Alma iii. 61 How 
could our Chymic Friends go on. To find the Philosophic 
Stone. x8is 'wohdsw. White Doe i, 'Wks. IV. 58 Close toil 
with chemic fire ; In quest belike of transmutations. 

'h b. Of alchemy metal, i, e, counterfeit gold. 
*^33 Quarles Embl. n. v. (1718) 83 Thy base And chymick 
metal. 1675 Dryden Aurergs. iv, i, I'm tir’d with waiting 
for this Cbimick Gold, 'Wliich fools us young, and beggars 
us when old. 1819 Byron {fuan i. ccxvii, A chymic treasure 
Is glittering youth, which 1 have spent betimes. 

'I* 2 . Relating to the Paracelsian theory or prac- 
tice of medicine. Obs. (Cf. Chemiatbio.) 

i6i2_ Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 224 Chymick 
medicines are to fooles like sword* in mad mens hands, a 1763 
Shenstone Wks, * Lett. (t768) II. 187 The ,. difference . , 
seems to he that of chemic and galenic medicines. 

3 . Of or belonging to chemistry, {poet, and 
rhet. for Chemioal.) 

X634 HabiNoton (1870! i3oy ouby a chaste chimicke 

art, Calcme fraile love to pietie, 1704 Pope Windsor For. 
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241 With chymic art. . dra\ys the aromatick souls of flowers. 
173Z Beskelcy a Iciphr. vi. § 14 Extract this essential oil by 
chemic art. 1791 E. Darwin .B0/. Gard. 1. 163 You [Nature] 
form with chemic hands the airy surge. 1862 Tyndall 
Monntaimer. v. 37 The mystic store of chemic force, 
which nobody understood. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 20 
The wicked broth Confused the chemic labour of the blood. 
B. sb. 1 1 . An Alchemist. Obs. 

1S98 Florio, Alchhnisia, a chimicke. 0:1631 Donne 
Poems, Lovds A Iciiemy, As no chymique yet the Elixar 
got. 1673 B. Oley Pre^ Jacksotds Wks. 1 . 17 The chymicks 
(which spend much gold only upon hope of getting more). 

1 2. A Paracelsian or Chemiateio physician. Obs. 
16x2 Woodall Snrs. Mate Wks. (1653) 253 Fixing or 
perfecting. This is that all good Chymickes desire. 1627 
Hakewill .. 4^0/. (163s) 111. viii. § 3 Galen mentions.. three 
sects of Physitians. .we have now a fourth that goe under 
the name of Chymikes, Hermetiques, or Paracelsians. 
1660 Howell Lex. Tetragl., The Chymick sayes in stones, 
in herbs, in words, Nature for every thing a cure affords, 
f 3. A chemist. Obs. 

1633 G.Herbert Temple, Vaiiiiie iii. The subtil Chymick 
can devest And strip the creature naked, till he find The 
callow principles within their nest 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. i. § 30 Some of our Chymicks facetiously affirm, 
that at the last fire all shall be crystallized and reverberated 
into glasse. 1631 Daven.^nt Gondibert i. vi. 70 On which, 
his chemics & distiilers wrought 

*(* b. An apothecary or druggist. Obs. 

Suckling Acc. Relig. 117 Every petty Chymick in 
his little shop. 

4. A bleacher’s name for chloride of lime as a 
chemical bleaching agent. (Cf. Chemio v. 2 .) 

187s Ure Diet. Arts I. aygChlondeoflime. .is universally 
called chemick in the manufactories. 

Clie'niic, V, In ^ chimick, 8 chymick, 9 
chemick. [f. prec.] 

+ 1. trans. To transmute by or as by alchemy. 
16x4 W. B. Philosaphef^s Bangitet (ed. 2) Aij, They haue 
. .Melted the earth, and Chimickt into gold. 1720 Welton 
Suffer. Smt of God I. Pref., Chymick’d into a Strange Shape. 

2. Bleaching. To treat (cotton or linen) with 
solution of chloride of lime (see Chemio sh. 4). 
Hence Ohe'micking vbl. sb. 

1873 U rk Diet. Artsl, 388 [Cotton cloth is] passed through 
chloride of lime, or chemideed. Ibid. 3^0 Directions [for 
bleaching linen].. 7. Wash well. 8. Chemick.. 12. Chemick 
again. 18S4 Times 13 Apr. 8 The goods are submitted to 
the ' chemicking ' process. 1886 Ibid. 26 Jan. 3 [The cloth] 
then passes through the chemicking vat. 

Chemical (ke'mikal), a. Forms : 6-7 ehimi- 
call, 7 ohimical, chymioall, chemioall, 7-9 
ohymical, 8 - chemical, [f. as Chemio a. + *al, 
or perh. f. chemic-us Chemio as sb. + -al.] 

1 1. Of the alchemist, alchemical. Obs. 

1594 ^ewell-ho. i. § 99 Distillatorie vessels, furnaces, 
and other chimicall instrumen tes. 1399 Tkynne A nimeidv. 
(1865) 3^ The Chimicall philosophers defyne the fermente to 
bee ‘ animam ' the sowle or lyfe of the philosophers stoone. 
1638 Featly Strict. Lyndom. ii. 9 The fire of Purgatory 
is rightly termed, .chymicall, because by means of this fire, 
they extract much gold. 1747 Johnson Plan Eng, Diet., 
The jargon of Geber and his chymical followers. 
t2. Relating to the Paracelsian theory or practice 
of medicine, as opposed to the ‘ Galenical ’. (Cf. 
Chemiatrio.) Obs. 

X621 '&\3m:asAnat.Mel. ii. i. iv. i, Paracelsus is so stiflf for 
those chimical medicines . . deriding . . HippocrateSg Galen, 
and all their followers. 1741 Watts Improrv. Mind-xn\. 
§ 3 (1801) 143 Whether chymical or galenical preparations. 
X78a Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 8 May, I am of the 
comical sect, which holds phlebotomy in abhorrence. 

3. Relating or belonging to the practice of chem- 
istry ; (of substances) obtained by the operations 
of chemistry. Chemical works-, manufactories 
where chemical processes are carried on for com- 
mercial purposes, such as alkali works, etc. 

1376 Baker fewell of Health Pref., The vertues of medi- 
cines by chimicall distillation, are made . . of more efficacie. 
x6o3 Timme Qnersit. i. ix. ^ The chymicall salte. 1673 
Ray fourn. Lorn C. 66 The Chymical examination of these 
Waters, lyxx Addison Spect. No. 120 T 14 A Chymical 
Operation. X836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 42 Stall-feeding, .converts the stable to a chemi- 
cal factoty. X873 Jevons Money (1878) 36 The microscope 
and the chemical balance. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 
i. The chemical telegraph was invented by Coxe. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or relating to the science of 
chemistry, or to the substances and phenomena of 
which it treats. Chemical affinity, analysis, at- 
traction, combination, equivalent, formula, etc^ : 
see Apeinitt, Analysts, etc. 

X79X Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) § To act on either 
material, so as to alter their chymical action on one another. 
x8x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chetn. i. (1814) 10 The chemical 
composition of plants. x8^Dadbeny..4^(7»/. The. ii. (ed. 2) 
69 The combining proportions, .are termed chemical equiva- 
lents. x86o Tyndall Glae, ii. § 2. 240 Beyond the violet 
end of the spectrum we have obscure rays capable of pro- 
ducing chemical changes. X878 Huxley Physiogr. 76 The 
discovery of the chemical composition of the atmosphere. 

5. Of persons ; Engaged in the practice or study 
of chemistry ; versed in chemistry. 

c x6x3 'Sj.i.-E.vm Last Speech (1631) X48 A Chimical French- 
man. xypi Smeaton Edystone L, (1793) § 192 How to 
analyze limestones, .my chemical friends will be at no loss. 
18x3 Sir H. Davy A^ric. Clum. i. (1814) 10 The experiments 
of a number of chemical philosophers. 

6 . as sb. (Chiefly in yli) A substance obtained 
or used in chemical operations. 


*747 J- Wesley Prim, Physick (1762) Pref. ix Chymicals 
such ai they neither had Skill nor Fortune nor Time to 
prepare. X838 Greener Guimery 30 Chemicals of various 
kinds were stored in other parts, c 1863 J. Wylde in Circ. 
Sc. I. X45/1 His chemicals are as the colours of the painter. 

Chemically (kcmikali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly^.] 

1 1. By alchemy. Obs. 

t6ax Burton A fiat. Mel. n. n. iv. (1676) 179 A lamp to be 
made of mans blood . . which Chymically prepared forty 
dayes. .shall shew all the accidents of this_ life. X630 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) Wks. ii. 121/1 He . . chimically turnes 
his coyne to liquor. 

2. In a chemical manner, by a chemical process ; 
in relation to chemistry, 

X663 P. Skippon fourn. in Voy. 4 - 7Vvx».(i746) VI. 347 Four 
hundred glass bottle.s filled with the Materia Medica, chymi- 
cally prepared. 1782 A. Monro Anai. 13 Chemically ana- 
lysed. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 30 The substance 
. . is . . precipitated .. chemically speaking, in an unaltered 
state. xByx Tyndall Fragtn. Sc. (ed. 6) I. iv. 102 The more 
refrangible rays are the most diemically active. 1883 
Standard 27 Apr. 6/1 The nitric [acid] was commercially 
pure. There is another chemically pure. 

Chemicking : see Chemic v. 

Chemico- (ke'mike), combining form of Chemio 
a. used in compound adjs. in sense ‘ chemically ’, 

‘ relating to chemistry in connexion with . . . ’ ; 
as in chemico-agriculiurai, -electric, -medical, -nu- 
tritive, -physical, -physiological, -vital, and the like. 

i88x in JVlxr«»vXXIIL436'^Chemico.agricultural subjects. 
x8o3_W. Saunders Min. Waters Introd. 18 The '^chemico- 
medical publications of Shaw, Hoffman, and Lucas. x88o 
Bastian Brain 3 Internal *chemico-nutritive changes. X856 
F. Paget Owlet Owlst. 126 The_*chemico-philosophico- 
politico-economico-botanicaldiscussionsofthishappyfamily. 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 329/2 These mutual actions 
between the nutritious juices and atmospheric air are purely 
*chemico-physical. 1833 J. Johnston Com.Lifel. 343 
*Chemico-physiological points in connection with this sub- 
ject. 1836 R. Vaughan Mystics II. vni. vii. 80 His arbitrary 
*chemico -theological terminology. 1833 Lindley Jnirod, 
Bot. (1848) I. 302 Those *chemico-vital actions which end in 
the production of vegetable secretions. 

Chemlney, obs. f. Chimney. 

+ Cheitlis. Be. Obs. Forms : 5-6 ( 9 ) chemia, 
6 ohymmis, -ys, -es, chymes, chemyis, che- 
mise, 7 chemya. [a. late OF. chymois, chemois, 
from earlier OF. chef mez, chef mis ‘ chief country 
house or dwelling, mansion house’ =Pr. capmas 
late L. caput manstts, capttt tnansi (Dii Cange), 
f. capit head, manstts abode, dwelling, mansion. 

(Med.L. forms from Romanic were capmatisus, miasns, 
‘fnasins-. OF. forms such as chief, cheftnets, -mais, 
.ftiois, chvmois, chemois (Godef.), chamois (Cotgr.), show a 
further development of -is to -eis, -ais, -ois \ cf. remis 
remafistts'\:\ 

The chief manor-house, mansion house. 

1488 in Pitcairn Grim. Trials I. 7* The cheif chemis of 
Bothuile. 13x3 Douglas Mfieis viii. vi. 126 The mychty 
gret Enee Wythin his narrow chymmis leidis he. Ibid. xi. 
vi. 22 Chargeand thal suld in his palice convene Onto the 
riall chymmys. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 38 
Dunbar wes sum time the cheif chemis of the Erlis of 
Marche, cx^ Balfour (1754) 109 (Jam.) The 

chemise or pnncipall messuage sould not be devidit. 1^3 
Tudor Orkney ^ Shetland 18 The eldest son could claim 
the head Bail or Chemis place, i.e. the chief manor or farm. 

diemise (jAnPz)- Forms: a. i cemes, 4 
kernes, kemse ; /3. 2 , 6 , 8-9 chemise. [Two 
types of this word appear in Eng., both ultimately 
derived from late L. : (i) OE. cinies (?fem.), early 
ME. kernes, prehistoric OE, type *cch 

misja-, from the late L. word; ( 2 ) chemise, a. 

O. and mod.F. chemise (ONF. camise, qttemise, 
kemise, Pr. and Sp, camisa, Pg. camiza, It, caviis- 
cia, camicia) late L. camisia, caniisa shirt, sur- 
plice (see Du Cange). 

L. camisia appears first in Jerome C400 {Ep. Vest. Mnl. 
640. II ‘volo pro legentis facilitate abuti sermone vulgato ; 
solent militantes habere lineas, quas camisias vocant '); It 
is also in Salic Law (Iviii. 4 camisia, and camisa), Isidore 
(xix. xxi. I, xxii. 29 ‘Camisias (z'./'.camisas)yocari, quod in 
his dormimus in camis, id est stratis nostris ’). Beside it 
is found the deriv. camisdle, -is, campslle, OF. cainsil, 
chainsil fine linen, alb, etc. (see Chaisel); also an uncer- 
tainly related camix. It. cornice, OF. cabise, ckainse, ‘ alb '. 

The ulterior history and origin of camisia are uncertain. 
German etymologists incline to consider it ad^ted fram 
Teutonic, and related to OE. ham shirt, and Ger. hemd, 
OHG. hemidi. Gothic type *'kami\>i, f. root ham to cover, 
clothe. Kluge supposes a derivative which, 

if it existed, might perh. give a Romanic camisia, as Ger- 
man h gave c in OFrench, through Frankish ch. But besides 
other difliculties, no traces of the required word are actually 
found in any Teutonic lang., the nearest thing being { 3 _N. 
hams masc. {\—Aamiso.z) snake’s slough. The Irish 
caimmse, Cornish cams, Bret. kamPs an alb, and MCorn. 
camse an article of female clothing, are all adopted from L. 
or French,] 

1. A garment : the name has been variously ap- 
plied at different limes ; perh. originally (as still in 
French and other Romanic languages) the under- 
garment, usually of linen, both of men and women, 
a shirt ; but now restricted to that worn by females, 
formerly called 'smock’ and ‘shift’, f Formerly 
also applied to some under garment distinct from 
the ‘ smock ’, as well as to a priest’s alb or surplice 
(so med.L. camisa), the robe of a herald, etc. 

a. Fxoso Gloss, in Wr.-Wtiicker 362 Camisa, ham, 


cemes. e 1323 Metr. Horn. 124 His moder dremid . . Al the 
mikel water of Temis Rin in the bosem of hir kemes. FX330 
R. Brunne Chron.ix'MS) 122 In be snowe for syght scho 
[Matilda] jede out in hir smok, (juere ]>s water of Temse, 
hat frosen was iys, Withouten kirtelle or kemse. saue kouer- 
chef alle bare vis. 

/ 3 . c X200 Trin. Coll, Horn, 163 Hire chemise smal and 
hwit . . and hire smop hwit. 1^62 Leigh A rmorieixsgf) 133 b, 
The Herehaught . . in a chemise blanke, powdred and spotted 
with mullets sable. 1789 Bath yml. 29 June, A chemise of 
very clean gauze, put over a dress of rose taflety. x8o8 R. 
Porter Trav, Sk. Russ, 4- Swed. (1813) II.xl. i67_Astandard 
made of a shif); that belonged to one of the ancient queens 
. . She would hardly make a present of so rough a chemise 
to her lover Broderson. 1833 ilvcc.Plulos.Mamtf.ifyi Each 
[girl] is piovided with fine flannel chemises by the pro- 
prietors. 01843 Barham Ingol. Leg., Witched Frolic, 
He or She seizes what He or She pleases, Trunk-hosen 
or kirtles, and shirts or chemises. 1830 L. Hunt Auiobiog. 
III. xxiv. 218 That harmless expression [shift] . . has been 
set aside in favour of the French word ' chemise 
1 Vulgarly corrapted to Shimmet : chemise being 
mistaken for a plural ; cf. chay, shay. 

2. In various senses from mod.Fr. fa. Mil. 
Fire chemise (F. chemise h feu) : (see quot.). Obs. 

X731 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Fire chemise is a piece of linen 
cloth, steeped in a composition of . . combustible matters ; 
used at sea, to set fire to an enemy’s vessel, 
b. in Fortification. (See quots.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chemise, in Fortification, is 
a Wall with which a Bastion, or any other Bulwark of Earth 
is lined for its greater Support and Strength ; or it is the 
Solidity of the Wall from the 'Talus to the Stone row. ,1833 
Stocqueler Mil, Eticycl. 37 Chemise, in mediffival fortifica- 
tion, an additional escarp or counter-guard wall, covering 
the lower part of the escarp. 

II 0 . The lower part of a furnace, 
x8oo tr. Lagrangds Chem. II. 34 The anterior part of the 
furnace., in French la Chemise . .A stone, called the Zinc- 
plate, placed at the bottom of the chemise in the furnace. 

d. The iron lining or core on which a gun barrel 
is welded. 

x88x Greener Gun 231 Ail the better quality Damascus 
baiTels are welded upon a 'chemise', or pl.sin iron lining, 
which is bored out after the barrels are welded. 
Clieniisette (Jemfze’t). [a. F. chemisette, dim. 
of chemise ; applied to a kind of (women’s) bodice, 
and to a detached ‘ shirt-front ’ worn by men.] 

1. A bodice, more or less like the upper part of 
a chemise, worn by women, in some countries. 

x 8 o 7 Sir R. Wilson fr/il. in Li^ (1862) II. 239 She fa 
Polish girl] had a chemisette with a high and stiff frill. 
x88i Goldw. Smith Lect. ^ Ess, 183 A white puffed-out 
Russian chemisette. 1882 H, Lansdell Through Siberia 
I. 219 Madame Peacock wore, .a magenta chemisette. 

2. An ornamental article of dress, usually of lace 
or muslin made to All in the open front and neck 
of a woman’s dress. 

1844 Kinglake Ebthen 80 ‘Dress', and ‘frock’, and 
' boadice’, and 'collar', and 'habit-shirt', and sweet 'chemis- 
ette 1837 W. Collins Dead Secret ni. iv. (1861) 95 She 
had a chemisette in her hand, the frill of which was laced 
through with ribbon. 1863 Comh. Mag. Oct. 487 She , . 
loosened the fastenings of her dress, .removed the studs from 
the chemisette beneath it, 1883 Mrs. Leach Dressmaker's 
Diet,, Chemisette, the lace or muslin which fills up the V, 
square, or heart-shaped opening of a dress. 

Cbemism (kemiz’m). rare, [a, F. chemisme, 
parallel to chimiste : see -iSM.] Chemical action, 
operation, activity, or force. 
x85x(/{YfF)Reichenbach’s Physico-Physiological Researches 
on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, .and Chemism 
in their relation to Vital Force. 1878 Kingzett Anim. 
Chem. 20 Liebig draws a few crystalline threads out of the 
tissue of life, and holds them up to admiration as the share 
of chemism. 1887 A. Seth Hegelianism 88 Hegel passes 
from Mechanism tp Chemism, and from Chemism to Tele- 
ology, and the notion of the organism. 

Ciemist (ke'mist,kiTnist). Forms: (5-7oliim- 
ist, 6-9 cliymist, 8 - clxemist. [ 1 6 th c. chiniist, a. 
F. chimiste, ad. mod.L, chimista, chymista, used 
instead of the earlier alchimisia, after the latter 
began to be analysed, and the Arabic al- separated 
from the rest of the word. Commonly written 
chemist since c 1 790 (see Chemio), though, in sense 
4 , ‘ chymist ’ is still occasionally seen.] 
fl. = Alchemist. Ohs. 

1362 Bulleyn Bk, Simples 69 a, The Chymistes _or Dis- 
tillers of Waters. 1376 Baker Jemell of Health I. i. 1 The 
Chymistes doe terme the same both the Chymick^ and 
chimistick Arte. 1614 T. Adams DivelTs Bang. 83 Like a 
Chimist, he turnes euery thing into siluer. 01612 Harington 
Bpigr, (1633) II. 33 An Alcumist, That’s all too much. Chimist 
you might mm call And I think it were true, and leave out 
Al. C1650 Cowley Reason Misc., Like senseless Chyraists 
their own wealth destroy, Imaginare gold t’ enjoy. X732 
Pope Ess. Man ir. 269 The starving Chymist in his golden 
views Supremely blest, 

*f2. A physician who followed the metliod of 
Paracelsus. (Cf. Chemiatbio.) Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World l vi. § r. x6i6 Bullokar 
Eng. Expos., Chymist, a Physition following the method ot 
Paracelsus. 

3. One versed in the science of chemislry ; one 
who makes chemical investigations, 

1626 Bacon .^Iva § g8 The industw of the Clwmists , . 
discerning by their separations, the Oily, Crude, Pure, Im- 
pure, Fine, Gross, Parts of Bodies. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 
H. 227 Strange Hermetiok Powder. . By skilful Chymist with 
great Cost Extracted from a Rotten Post. 1763 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. 16 Things to which these names are given by 
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CHEMISTIC. 


CHEQUE. 


the chymists: 1799 JfM. yml, I. 249 On the Experments 
made by the Enxlt^h Chemist Mayow. towards the End of 
the seventeenth Century. 1811 A. T. Thomson Lend. Dk^. 
(t8i8) 433 The endeavours of all the inost eminent chemists 
to ascertain the components of muriatic acid. 1879 Rutley 
Rocks 4 We can have the materials analysed by a chemist. 
4 . popularly and commercially. One who deals 
in medicinal drugs. (Not in U.S. ; in Scotland 
also, druggist is the ordinarj' terra.) 

In Great Britain, the use of the terms ckemist-and-drue- 
gist and pharmaceutical chemist is now reflated by the 
Pharmacy Acts of 18521 18681 1869^ a fiianna^eutical 
chemist (pharmaceutist, pharmacist) is a person who has 
pas-ied thehigher examination of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
which qualifies for membership, under the prO'Visions of 
section lo of the act of 1852; a chemist and druggist is a 
person who has passed the minor examination under the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of 1868, or who was actually 
in business when the act of 186S was passed. No other 
person than these is legally entitled toue the name chemist 
(or druggisti in any connexion for trading puiposea 
[174s lie Fads Eng. Tradesm, iv. (1841 ) 1 . 20 , 1 have seen 
. ,an apothecary turn chemist.] iSoa Med, yml. VIII. 248 
hlay not the .. practice have arisen from .. apothecaries 
vending drugs by retail, and so far interfering with the 
business of the chemist 7 a 1845 B arhau Ingol. Leg., Lord 
ofThoulmise, The bottles of green and blue light Which 
you see in a chymist’s shop.window at night. 1865 Dickens 
Mat. Ft. hi. xvi. She arrived in the drug-flavoured region 
of Mincing Lane, with the sensation of having just opened 
a drawer in a chemist's shop, Chemistd ^ Druggistd 

Diary Tsp Candidates must be either pharmaceutical chem- 
ists or chemists and druggists who were in business before 
the Act of 1S68 was passed. Ibid. X02 Manufacturing, 
Pharmaceutical, and Analytical Chemists. 

t Ch.enii'stic, chimistic, a. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -IC.] Of chemists or chemistry. 

1576 Baker Jewel of Health i.i, The Arte of Sublyming, 
some, .doe terme..both the Chymick and ChimisCick Arte. 

fClienii'SticaJ., a. Obs. Also 7 cliym-. [f. 
as prec. +-al.] =CHEincAL. 

i6xx CoTGR., Chymistigue, Ch^isticall. xdax Burton 
Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. iv. Some skill in chymisticall [later edd. 
chemistical] distillations. Ibid. Paracelsus and his Chy- 
misticall followers will cure all manner of diseases with 
Mineralls. 

Cliemistry ^cmistri). Forms: 7 diymis- 
trie, chimistiry, 7-9 chymiatry, 8- cliemistry, 
[Of English formation: in 17th c. chymistrie, f. 
ehymist (CHEinsT) -h -et, ‘ tlie art or practice of the 
chemist’s at first probably contemptuous, cf. 
falmisiry, sophistry, casuistry, etc. For modem 
spelling, see Chemic.] 
f 1 . =Ai,CHEitr. Ohs. 

x&S Timme Quersii, i. i. 3 Those phylosophers which have 
written of chymistrie. xdfla Gaulb Jlfagastrom. 360 A cer- 
tmn professor of Cbjtnistry, which is a kinde of praestigious, 
covetous, cheating magick, would shew hands and feet of 
gold, etc. 1658-9 T. WALL Charac. Enemies Ck. 27 The 
sinful sons of ^am . . by a piece of the dlvel's chymistty turn 
their uecessi^into delight, and make their curse their bles- 
sing. X788 Gibbon Decl, $ F, lii. The most eager search 
of Arabian chymistry was the transmutation of metals, and 
the elixir of immortm health. 

1 2 . The practice of medicine after the ‘ Cheuu- 
cal ’ or Paracelsian, as opposed to the ‘ Galenical 
method. Obs. 

1674 R, Gooihey Inj, 4 r Al. Physick 171 Perveise I say, 
for such as Purge and Vomit I can assure you deserve no 
better Name, and no little defame Chymistry. X711 F, 
Fuller Med, Gymn. 85 The great Plenty of generous 
MeiBcines, which Chynustiy afliords us. 

3 . That branch of physical science and research, 
whidt deals with the several elementary substances, 
or forms of matter, of which, all bodies are com- 
posed, the laws that regulate the combination of 
these elements in the formation of compound bodies, 
and the various phenomena that accompany their 
exposure to diverse physical conditions. 

Chemistry is thus at once a science and an art ; the latter, 
called applied or practical chemistry, is that referred to by 
the earlier authors and explained in early dictionaries, 
a. as an art or process. 

i646_ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. i, This by the art of 
Chvmistty is separable unto the operations whereof it is 
lyable,_ x^ Phillips, Chymistry, is an Art that per- 
forms its Operations upon all natural Bodies. x72i-r8oo 
Bailey, Chymistry, is the Anatomy of natural Bodies by 
Johnson, Chymistry, an art whereby sensible 
bodi^ contained in vessels . . are so changed, by means of 
certain instruments, and principally fire, that their several 
powers and virtues are thereby discovered, with a view to 
philosophy or medicine. x8oo tr. Lagraneds Chem. 1 . 158 
It may he employed . , in the arts, in chemistry, or in medi- 
cine. i8rf Emerson En^. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
96 The full h^t of the Christianity which fermented Europe, 
and drew, like the chemistry of fire, a firm line between 
barbarism and culture. 


(u) said of natural chemical processes. 

1^4 Mandeville Fah. Sees (1733) II. 237 We make U! 
of fermentation, and all the chymistry of nature. i7< 
Burke Corr, (1^4) IV. 386 The cold-blooded reptile rad 
whose poison IS exalted by the chemistry of their icy cor 
plexion. _ 1876 J. Norris Rudim. Theol. i. 10 Plants 1 
their cunous chemistry preparing, .food, 
b. as a science. 


^is has inany subdivisions : Inorganic chemisiry is thi 
portion of the science which treats of inorganic bodies 
Organic chemistry treats of the substances found only i 
org^ic structure : Agricultural chemistry is that portic 
of chemistry which bears upon agriculture. 

X788 Priestley Lect. Hist, v. xxxri. 265 Application I 


medicine, chymistrv’.and natural philosophy. i794SuLLrvAN 
I'ie'.uKat. II. 70 Tlmt the end of chymistry. .was to dis- 
cover and to be informed of the nature of bodies, and their 
action one upon another.^ .*799 Med. yml. 1 . 109 These 
memoirs [Lamarck’s] exhibit a new theory of chemistry. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. i (1814) 4 Agricultural 
Chemistry has for its objects all those changes in the arrange- 
ments of matter connected with the growth . . of plants. 
1844 Emerson Hew Eng. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 261 
Better than volumes of chemistry. 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. 
xiii. (1874I 237 The fact made known to us by chymistry. 
1877 Thorpe Inorg. Chem. 19 Organic Chemistry is to-day 
defined to he that portion of the science which treats of. . the 
carbon compounds 

4 . Jig. (Referring to the results attributed to al- 
chemy or chemical action.) 

a 1600 Q. Eliz. in Hume Hist. Eng. (1S06) III. xl, 366 If 
the furnace of affliction produced such good effects, she 
should ever after have the better opinion of her chemistry. 
1656 Artif. Handsomeness 18 How . . can [you] by the 
Chimistry of your wits extract from these places any 
drop or quintessence of a morall command 7 X827 Pollok 
Course T. in, With infernal chemistry to wring The 
last sweet drop from sorrow's cup of gall. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Swedenborg^ Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 325 The world hM 
a sure chemistry, by which it extracts what is excellent in 
its children. X876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 11. xxviii. 210 We 
mortals have a strange, spiritual chemistry going on within us. 

Cbemitype (kcmiteip). [f. chemi-, in Chemio 
etc. -h Type.] A stereotype or plate for printing, 
obtained in relief from an engraved plate by a 
chemical process j hence chemitype process, Che’- 
mitypy, 

(That of Pill consisted in filling with a metal the lines en- 
graved or etched on a rinc plate, and then eating away the 
zinc surface so as to leave the other metal standing in relief^ 
185X Illnsi. Land. Nesus 5 July 26/3 The process of chemi- 
typy, as practised by Piil, of Copenhagen. 1860 H. ^ Q. 
Ser. IV. IV. 182 For . . obtaining casts in relief from an 
engraving, the process of chemitype is equally ingenious. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 535 Cltesnitype, a somewhat general 
term which includes a number of relief processes by which 
a drawing or impression from an engraved plate is obtained 
in relief, so as to be printed on an ordinary printing-press. 

Chemne, obs. lorm of Chimney. 

Chemolysis (kfrap-lisis). rare. [f. chem- in 
chemic, etc. + Gr. "Kiais loosening; after electro- 
lysis^ Chemical decomposition : ‘ name by Thu- 
dichum for the decomposition of organic com- 
pounds into more simple substances by merely 
chemical agents ’ (^Syd. Sac. Lex.). So ChemolyBe 
(ke'mobiz), v. [cf. Anaiyse], trans. to decompose 
by chemical agency ; Cbemolytlo (kemeli'tik), a. 
[Gr. \vtik 6 s loosening], relating to chemolysis. 

1872 Thudichum Chan. Phys. 17 Both acids yield by 
chemolysis, cholic acid. IMd. The liver splits up or chemo- 
lyses albuminous substances. Ibid. 8 The chemolytic method 
of research. 1878 Kingzett Atom. Chem. 369 In some 
chemolytic experiments upon albumin. 

]1 Cliemosis (kfmffo'sis). Med. [a. Gr. xiiiuo- 
CIS (Galen) ‘an affection of the eyes, when the 
cornea swells like a cockle-shell (x^nrj) ’,] 

An affection of the conjunctiva of the eye, ‘ in 
which there is effusion into the cellular substance 
connecting it with the eyeball; which causes it 
to be elevated and projected over the edge of the 
cornea ’ {Syd, Soc, Lex.), 

1708 J, Harris Lex. Techn., Chemosis, is the Tumor of 
the Albu^eous Tunick that maketh the Black of the Eye 
appear (^ncave. 1875 H, Walton Dis Eye 43 The con- 
junctiva is swollen, with a vascular chemosis. 

Hence Chemo'secl ppl, a. [cf. Anastomose], 
affected with chemosis, 

x8j!75 H. Walton Dis. Eye 47 Scarification of the chemosed 
conjunctiva may be requisite. 

J| diemosmosis (kem^zm^n-sis). [mod.L., f. 
chem- in Chemio, etc. -f- Osmosis.] Chemical action 
between two substances taking place through an 
intervening membrane. Hence Chemosuiotlc 
(-;7-tik), a. relating to chemosmosis. In mod. Diets, 
t Che-my. Obs. rare-\ [ad, mod.L. chemia, 
chimia ; cf. mod.F. chimie, Ger. chemie, chymie, 
chemistry ; cf. Aiohemy.] Chemistiy. 

1715 Cheync Philos. Princ. Nat. Relig. ii. (L.) In philo- 
sophy, and in philosophical chemy. 

II Chenaille. Obs, [OF. = canaillel] Ca- 
naille, rabble. 

* 34 ® Ayenb, 112 Jet bread, .ne is na^t mete to gromes. ne 
ti^eue. ne to piecaille. ne to dienaille, ne to cherles. 
Chenam, var. Chdmam, prepared lime. 

II ClLeuar (tjmai). Also 7 chenawr, chinor, 
zinnai, 8 chinaur. [Pers.^li^ chindr.'] The 

Persian name of the Oriental Plane-tree, 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Treev , 136 (Y ) Broad-spreading Che- 
nawrs. i68a Evelyn Lutry , *6 Sept., At Mr. Bohun’s at 
Lee. He shewed me the Zinnar tree or platanus. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. Itidia * P. 259 (Y.) High Chinors, or Sica- 
mores. x8is Moore Lalla R, (1862) 7 They seem. Like a 
chenar-tree grove. X879 Low yml. Gen, Abbott iv. 324 
Fine chenar trees, 

Chene, Chenell: see Chine, Chain, Channbi,. 
Clieiie^xite (Jenevi-ksait). [Named iS 65 
after the French chemist Chenevix ; see -ite.] A 
dark-green hydrous arsenate of iron and copper. 
x868 Dana Min. 5B3. 

Cheney, obs, form of China, Chbyney, 


II Chenille (J/nrl). Also 8 cheneil. [a. F. 
chenille in same sense, lit. hairy cate: pillar (=Pr. 
canilha) L. canicula little dog (from its hairy 
appearance).] A kind of velvety cord, having 
short threads or fibres of silk and wool standing 
out at right angles from a core of thread or 
wire, like the hairs of a caterpillar ; used in trim- 
ming and bordering dresses and ftirnilure. Also 
attrib., as in chenille-work, -carpet, -mctchine. 

1738-9 Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Delanfs Corr. 28 Lady 
Huntingdon’s, .petticoat was black velvet embroidered with 
chenille. 424 To work a cheneil manteil for me. Ibid. 
Ser. II. (1862) I. 167, I desire you will pack up my chenilles 
ready for me. 1842 Louisa (Jostello Pilgr. Auvergne II. 
158 This hat is. .edged with velvet or chenille. 1863 Sat. 
Rev. 7 Feb. 176/2 The old process of making chenille by 
hand began by loosely throwing a woof of silk across a warp 
of thread or wire. 1M4 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 4/2 The chenille 
outline embroidery is frequently seen on shot silk skirts. 

Cheuoco'prolite. Min. [f. Gr. goose + 
Kbvpos dung + -LITE ; cf, Copbolite.] An impure 
iron sinter from Germany. 

1B37 Dana Min, (1880) 798 Gaiiomatite, Goose-dung Ore, 
Chenocoprolite. 

Chenopod (kenop^d). Bot. In 6 chenopode. 
[ad. mod.L. chenopodhim, f. Gr, 
goose-foot.] A book-name for the plant genus 
Chenopodium or Goose-foot, N.O. Chenopodiacepe. 

*SSS Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 294 The herbe cauled 
Chenopode (which sume caule goose foote). 

Hence Clteuo'podal a., Chenopodia'ceous a. 
Bot., pertaining to or typified by Chenopodium ; as 
in Lindley’s chenopodal alliance. 

1866 Iniell. Ohserv. No. 52. 287 Cheiiopodiaceous plants. 

t Chenser. Ohs. Law. =Censeb, 

*S3S Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 7. § * Verely tributours or 
chensers. 

Cheny, obs. form of China, Cheyney. 
Cheiiy(ie, -5ie, -zie, obs. Sc. ff. Chain. 
Oheok, obs. form of Cheek. 

+ Cheole, obs. form of (?) Chel throat. 
Cheopine, var. of Chopins. 

Chep (t^ep). dial, [prob, a. ONF. chep, in central 
F. cep, ‘ partie qni porte le soc de la charrne ’ 
Littre:— L. cipp-us stump of tree, stock, slake, 
beam; whence also OE. cyp{p\ see Chip. (It 
is less likely that chep is a variant of the laller,)] 
A piece of timber forming the sole of a tnrn-wrest 
plough ; ‘ the piece of wood on which the share is 
fixed Boys (1706) loc. cit. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 247 Having also near the chep of the 
Pbugh a small fin to cut the roots of the grass. 1796 J. Boys 
Agric. o/Kmt (1813) 51. X807 R. W. Dickson Agric. I. 9 
The foot is tenoned to the end of the beam, and mortised 
at the bottom to the end of the chep. The chep, to which 
the share is fixed, is 5 feet long, 4 inches wide, 5 inches deep. 
Hence f Cheped a., having a chep. 

X7p6 Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 75 Furrows made with a two 
or three-cheped plough. 

t Chep. Obs. See Chepe. 

Cheptour, obs. Sc. form of Chaptee. 
C2ieg.ue, check (tjek). Banking. [Cheque 
differentiated spelling of check, which is also in 
use, especially in VB. In meaning it belongs to 
Check sense 13. Cf. also Check ©.1 sense 
16. From being the name of the counterfoil of 
an Exchequer or other bill, the purpose of which 
was to check forgery or alleration,the name appears 
to have been applied to any bill, note, or draft, 
having a counterfoil, and thus lo its piesent sense, 
where a coimterfoil (though usual) is not even 
necessary.] 

+ 1 . The counterfoil of a bank bill, draft, etc. Obs. 
X706 Act $ Anne c. 13 [Enacts that Exchequer Bills he 
made henceforth with two counterfoils instead of ii««,and] 
That the said Governor and Company [of Bk, of Eng.] 
shall . . have the use and custody of the one part of all and 
euery the Cbecques, Indents, or Counterfoyls of all such 
Exchequer Bills . . and from which the same Exchequer 
Bills shall be cut. 1708 Act 7 Anne c. 7 Such part of the 
said Cheques, Indents, or Counterfoils as shall relate to the 
Bills so discharged or cancelled, .shall be delivered back 
into the Receipt of Her Mmesties Exchequer by the said 
Governor and Company. [Cf. Mr. A. W. (Chisholm's Return 
t9 Ho. of Commons, ordered 11 May 1857, on National 
Debt.] 1755 Johnson, Check, the correspondent cipher of 
a bank bill. 1774-82 Barclay Diet., Cheek . . a counter- 
cypher of a bank bill ; an account kept piivately to examine 
that which is kept with a banker, or public office. 

Hence Checque-note, a ‘ note ’ having a counter- 
foil. 

1721 Minutes of Cotert of Bank of Efiglasid 4 Jan., The 
affidavit of John Jocelyn of. .relating to a checque note for 
a Dividend Warrant on Bank Stock pawned. 

2 . A draft form having a counterfoil. Obs. 

17x7 Mintties of Court of Bank of Eng. 24 Oct., Or- 
dered. .that Mr. Woolhead desire all persons who keep 
accounts by Drawn Notes to use cheques, who do not at 
pr^ent. 1765 Ibid. 19 Dec , Ordered that no cheques be 
delivered but to Persons keeping Cash with the Bank, or to 
their order in writing, or to their known servant, bringing 
with him the Bank Book; and that the servant be demred 
to write his Master’s name and his own in a leaf of the 
Cheque Book, against the number of cheques delivered him, 
and that the Bank Officer do write the number of the said 
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cheques with the day when delivered signed with his owm 
name in a spaie leafe of their Bank Books . . That the 
name and place of abode of every person demanding pay- 
ment of Bank Draughts be wrote on the Back thereofbefore 
the Draughts be paid. 1832 in Lawson Hist. Baiikbigii&zaij 
186 Cheques are given out in books, and not in sheets as 
heretofore. 

This was apparently the sense in which Tucker used 
checked paper could not mean chequered or 

paper, as none such was ever used by the Bank of Eng.) : 

1765 Tucker Lt, Nat. I. Gen, Good, If I have an account 
with the Bank of England, and . . should I chance on some 
distant journey to be reduced low in pocket, if I have no 
checked paper along with me, I cannot diaw for a single 
sixpence. 

3 . A written order (on a printed form or other- 
wise) to a banker by a person having money in the 
banker’s hands, directing him to pay, on presenta- 
tion, to bearer or to a person named the sum of 
money stated therein (called in Bank of England 
books lyiy a Drawn Note,") Blank c/iegtte: 
(usually) a cheque signed by the drawer, but with 
the amount left blank to be filled up by the person 
to whom it is given. 

Quot. 1774 may possibly belong to i, or 2. 

X774 Foote Cozeners in. i, A draft ! A draft on his banker, 
I reckon . . Let me see. What is the tote 7 A hundred and 
ninety two pounds, six and — Oh I here he is, I suppose with 
the check. x8o3.i4»». Rev. 1. 384/1 The clerks of government 
might pay to the several stock-holders their interest money 
in checques, as they are called, or drafts to bearer on some 
banker. x8x8 Toon, ‘ Chech, the corresponding cipher of a 
bank bill' [J.] This word is often corruptly used for the 
draft itself ai the person on his banker. x8a3 Galt Entail 
xcii, Milrookit gave a cheque for two hundred pounds, and 
retired grumbling, 1832 Babbagc Econ. Manuf. xiv. (ed. 3) 
126 All payments are made, through written orders called 
checks. X843 M'-Culloch Taxation 11. vi. (1852) 293 It has 
also been proposed to subject all checks drawn on bankers 
to a uniform stamp-duty of or 2</. 1838 Dickens Lett. 
(18S0) II. 46, 1 have safely received your dieque this morn- 
ing. x88o Standard ix Dec., The Paris ‘ cheque ' [i. e. bill 
of exchange on demand] is maintained at 25,32^. x886 W. 

A. Croffat Vanderhilts xiii, ‘ Ten thousand dollars *, . He 
drew his check for it and handed it to her. 

to. fig. in various uses. To give a blank cheque 
to\ nearly = to give carte blanche to. 

a X849 H. CoLCRiDGC Foetus II. 376 Sense is only fraught 
With cheijues and tokens taken upon trust. x88x Boyd 
Dawkins in Nature XXIII. 309 He is drawing a cheque 
on our credulity which is not likely to be honoured. 1884 
G. J. Goschen in Farit. 19 Feb, (Hansard, Ser. ni. 
CCLXXXIV. 1420), I have the courage of my opinions, 
but I have not the temerity to give a political blank cheque 
to Lord Salisbury. 

4 . attrib. and Comb,, as elieQue-book,7i)7v;«r,^, 
a book in which the Bank kept a register of 
‘ cheques i. e. draft forms. Issued to its customers 
(see quot. 1765 in a); now, a book containing en- 
graved cheque forms with their counterfoils, sup- 
plied by a bank to its customers. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xiii, I've shown my gratitude 
to Sedley. .as my cheque-book can show. X853 Reade Chr. 
Johnstone 26 His Lordship began to feel for a checque-book. 
1879 Print, Trades Jml. xxvm. 16 A new method for the 
prevention of cheque frauds. i88a T. Mozley Remits 
Ser. 1. 1, xxi, Some people leave everything about their 
cheque-books wide open ; their tradesmen’s urgent reminders, 

Cnequeen, cxiequin (tjfkr-n). arch. Forms: 

6 cheokyn, chikino, (sechino), cliekiii, 7 chick- 
in, -een(e, -en, chechin, cecchine, chiquiney, 
-le, ohicQLUin, checqine, chekeen, 7-8 chequln, 
chegueen, 8 shekin. See also Sequin, Zscchin. 
[ad. It. zecchino (tsekkz-nn), (tj") being the nearest 
Eng. sound to (ts) ; f. zecca the mint at Venice. 

(T^is is the most thoroughly English _foi m of the word, 
which is now however usually written in its French form 
sequin, although the old pronunciation has long survived 
the spelling.)] 

A gold coin of Italy and Tuikey, worth from 
about 7 j. to pj. ()d. in English money ; a Sequin. 

x^3 Cssar Frcderid in Hakluyt II. 343 (Y.) Chickinos 
which be pieces of Golde woorth seuen shtllmjgs a piece ster- 
ling. xgta T. Sanders Unfort. Voy. Tripoli in Arb. Gamer 
II. 14 To lend him 100 cnikinos. X599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 

1. 152 Euery man a chekin, which is seuen shillings and two 
pence sterling, x6ox W. Parry Trout. Sir A. Sherley 30 
Feeing her mth two chickins. X605 B. Jonson Volpone i. 
iii. (1616) 457 When euery word . . is a cecchine I x6o8 Shaks. 
Per. IV. ii. 28 Three or four thousand Chickeens [mod. ed, 
chequins]. x6xx Coryat Crttdities 191 Chests . , full of 
chiquineys. x6xx Chatman May Day Plays 1B73 II. 340 
Half a chickeene to cut 's throat. 1632 Brome Novella i, li. 
Wks. 1873 1. 113 Here’s a thousand checqines. 1633 Greaves 
Seraglio 91 Six hundred thousand chicquins yearly, 1633 
Massinger Very Woman iii. i. Fifty chekeens, Sir. 1682 
Wheler foum. Greece vr. 413 This Convent payeth but 
one Chequin, 1703 Maundrell Joum. Jerus, (1721) 91 
Presenting the Guardian with two Chequeens a piece. 1773 
GentL Mag. XLIII. 249 A body of Jews . . tendered, as 
usual, 1000 shekins. 17U Nelson in Nicolas Disp, (ed. 2} 
I, 350 No objection to take your money , . 14000 chequins, 
qoool. sterling. 

Chequer, checker (tje-ksi), sb."^ Forms : 
3-5 chekere, 4-7 cheker, 4 soheker, 4-5 chekyr, 
chekir, checkere, 5 cliekyre, chekur, chek- 
ker(e, chekkare, Sc, chakkere, (oheoher), 

7 Sc. chaiker, 7-9 ohecquer, 6- checker, 4— 
chequer. [ME. cheker, aphetic f. ME. and AF. 
escheker, a. OF. eschekier (=ONF. eskekter, Pr. 
escaquier, It. scacchiere) i—late L. scaccdrium orig. 

VoL. II, 


a chess-board, f. scacci, scachi (pi.) chess, checkers. 

Cf. Check, Chess, Exohbqueb. 

(Although the spelling checker is historically better sup. 
parted, and more in accordance with Eng. usage, chequer 
predominates in current use; of eo quotations since 1750, 
16 have chequer, 2 checquer, 2 checker 

I. A chess-board and connected senses. 

i* 1 , A chess-board ; a square board divided into 
64 small squares, coloured alternately dark and 
light. Ohs. 

c X3X4 Guy Warw. (A.) 319s pe cheker jiai oxy and ]>e 
meyne Bifor Jje maiden jian pjeyen he. c 1320 Sir Tristr, 
309 A cheker he fond hi a cheire. He asked who wold play, 
£'1330 R. Brunnb Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11396 Somme , . 
Drowe forthe meyne for Jie cheker. £ X369 Chaucer Dethe 
Blawiche 660 Therewith Fortune said, checke here, And 
mate in the mid point of the checkere. c X440 Gesta Rom, 
xxi. yi The chekir or the cbesse hath viij. poyntes in eche 
partie. 1474 Caxtom Chesse iv. i, To speke of the forme 
and of the facion of the chequer. 1377 B. Googb Heres- 
back’s Hush. 11. (1586) 72 My trees stand foure square like 
the Chequer or Chesseboord. 1643 Bp. Hall Cotiieniaiioti 
37 Neither should any of his men either stand or move, if in 
any other part of that Checker, It might bee in more hope to 
win. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxix. To finger a man off 
their enemies' chequer. 

to. A square of the hoard, rare. Cf. la. 
x 8 ox Strutt Shorts 4 Past, iv. ii. The Polish Game re. 
quires i^oard with ten squares, or chequers, in each low, 
+ 2 . The game of chess. Ohs. 

At first only contextual in such phrases as at the chequer, 
orig. = ‘ at the chess-board *. 

xa97 R- Glouc. (1724) 192 Wy}> pleyynge at tables, o)>er 
atte chekeie. £X3X4 Guy Warm. (Caius) 3195 Than at 
Chequer with the mejme Before that maide pleyden they. 
£ X330 Florice ^ BL (x8s7) 3Sx He wil com the ner And bidde 
the plaien at the scheker. £2400 Desir. Troy X621 'The 
cliekker . .The draghtes, the dyse, and ober dregh gaumes. 
14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle i. xxii, He that at the cheker 
pleyeth. 

+ to. A chess-man. rare. Obs. 

X474 Caxton Chesse iv. viii, He . . dyd do make the forme 
of cnequeis of gold and slluer in humayn figure. 

3 . ^/. The game of draughts, dial, and U. S. 
See Cheoeeb. 

X838 Ht, Martineau West. Trav. I. aSo Mr. Webster was 
playing chequers with his boy. 1886 W. H. Long Dial, Isle 
of Wight (E. D, S.) Checquers, the game of draughts. 

4 . A chess-board as the sign of an inn ; hence a 
generic proper name for a public-house. 

£ X400 Beryn Prol. 13 They toke hir In, and loggit hem. , 
Atte ' Cheker of the hope ’. x^8 Stow Surv. (1633) aeg N ow 
called Chequer-lane^or Chequer- Alley, of an Inne called the 
Chequer. X639-60 Pepys Diary 24 Feb., As far as Foulmer 
. . here we lay at the Chequer. 1797 Canning Knife-Binder, 
A-drinking at the Chequers. 1843 N bale Ballads fir People 
14 So th^’re down at the Chequers, and at it once more 1 

II. The Exchequer. 

Of the origin of this application of the word various more 
or less coiyeclural exphmations have been offered ; the 
earliest is that given in the Dialogus de Scaccario or Dia- 
logue concerning the Exchequer, written in 1178 ‘by 
Richard Bishop of London the Treasurer, son of Bishop 
Nigel the Treasurer, and great-nephew of the justiciar Roger 
of Salisbury '(Stubte). According to this the scaccarium 
(chequer or eschequier)of the King was a quadrangular table, 
covered with a black cloth marked with transverse lines a 
foot or a palm apart, and having 'calculi' in the spaces ; it 
was preiiumed to be so called from its likeness to a chequer 
or chess-board. 

f 6. The table which gave its name to the King’s 
Exchequer ; any table for accounts, a counter. Obs, 
X178 Dial, de Scaccario in Madox Excheqtter App., 
Scaccarium tabula est quadirangula. _ Supeiponitur autem 
scaccario superioii pannus niger virgis distinctus, distanti- 
bus a se virgis vel pedis vel palms extents spacio. In 
spaciis autem calculi sunt . . Disc. Qus est ratio hujus no- 
minis? Mag, Nulla mihi verier ad prssens occurrit, quam 
quod scaccarii lusilis similem habet formam. c X237 7 Roger 
OF Wendover Chroti, Maj. an, 1231 Sedebant ad scac- 
carium regis, laicas causas ventilantes, 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 83 Pai schulle bringe be Catel_& leyn vpon be cheker 
bifor be aidirman. 1742 R. Cornes in Phil. Tram. XLII, 
128 A large Purse, .tossed by the two Chamberlains, stand- 
ing upon the Chequer [a large square Table in C^ildhall 
at Bridgnorth]. 

t e. The Court of Exchequer. Obs. 

XX78 Dial, de Scaccario, Licet autem tabula tails Scac- 
carium dicatur, transmutatur tamen hoc nomen ut ipsa quo- 
que Curia qua consedente scaccario est scaccarium dica- 
tur. £1260 Matt. Paris Hist. Angl. an. 1209 Amotum est 
scacarium a Westmonasterio usque ad Northamtonam, 
£X33o R. Brunne Chron. (1810} 312 His tresorere . . Fordos 
vsages olde, & lawes of be chekere. 1393 Lamcl. P, PI. C. 

I. 91 Somme semen be kynge and bus seluer tellen, In be 
chekkere and be chauncelrie chalengynge bus dettes. 1423 
Sir T. Rokeby in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 31. 1. 98 Tocomande 
the Tresorer and Barons of the Cheker of our Lord 
Kyng to here his Acompt. 1306-7 in Old City Acc. Bh, 
[Aratsol. Jrnl, XLIII) Thomas Basset presentid them 
Into the Chdter for takyn of hyme a fynne of iijj. iiijrf, 
a 1618 Raleigh in Outch Coll, Cur. I. 58 The Red Book in 
the Checquer. xtwi Locke Toleration Wks. 1727 II. 34 
Men who . . allow high Use as an Encouragement to lending 
to the Chequer. 

+ 7 . transf. The royal or national treasury or 
court of account. Obs, 

1425 Sc. Acts y«y./(iS97) § 49 To make reckoning and 
giue compt thereof, at the Kmgis Checker. X473 ^d. Treas, 
Acc. Scotl. I, 48 Dauid Rudeman . . passand with preceptis 
of the parliament and the chekkere on north halue Forth. 
1473-4 Tiid. 1. 6 b. His bill, .particulary examinit at the 
^^kere. x n^c Coveroale 1 Macc. x. 44 Expenses shal- 
be geuen out of the kynges Checker. 1609 Skene Eeg, 
May. [Act. Robt, III) 37 The Schiref sqvld compeir in the 
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cheker. _ x&2 tr. Sallust 153 You tacitly murmur’d to see 
the public (jhequer robb’d. 

to. A sitting of the Court of Excbeqtier or 
similar body. Obs, 

c x^s Wyntoun Croti. viii. xxiv. 34 The nest Compt, that 
that Schyirawe thare Suld gywe, qunan haldyn the chekkare 
ware. 13*3-76 Dium, Occurr. (1833) it The kingis grace 
past to Strmeling, and thair held his chekker. 1621 Bk. 
Discipline 3 To conveen the time of the next chekker. 

1 0 . transf, zxAfig. Treasury. Cf. ‘ exchequer 
1398 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xviii. 37 That Nature . . made 
this place the Chequer of her store, a 1637 B. Jonson Un- 
derwoods $68 If the Checker be empty, so will be his Head. 
*?3S Quarles Emhl. ii. xv. (1718) 121 Makes eVry purse 
his chequer ; and at pleasure. Walks forth and taxes all the 
world like Caesar, 

* 1 “ 10 . ? A room or place for accounts. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 

[1400-3 Bursar’s Roll New Coll. Oxf 3rd & 4th Hen. IV. 
[Heading, Gustos Scaccarii et Librariae), Item.. pro tribus 
virgatis..de viridi Kersey emptis pro Scaccario et domo 
compoti.] 1377 Holinshed Chron. III. 856/2 The same 
daie, the king,. landed at Calls. .His grace was recelued 
into the checker, and there rested. 1393 Rites ^ Mon, Ch. 
purhasn[-L84d\ 81 Hehad alwaies one tonneofwyne lyinge 
in the said checker [at Durham], for the use of the sayd 
Church, c 1670 New Coll, Oxf., Plan of New Building m 
Gardeti Quad,, Rooms are described as ‘Chequer, and 
Common Room over it ', ‘ Audit House ' [now Bursary] 

* Treasury ', etc. 1887 J. SheffarsLiV^^iS Caninar. (Rolls) 
I. Introd. 21 The Serjeant of Walworth must have his ac- 
counts audited in the Cheker at Canterbury. 104 note. The 
Cheker or Audit room of the Monastery . , is here meant, 
fll. ?A checker-roll. Obs. 

1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 406 It ys oideyned . . 
euery citezein of the old cheicer pay at this tyme but vijof. 
and euery citezein of the newe cheker but xlij^f. 

III. A chequered pattern. 

12 . ^/. Squares or spots like, or suggesting, those 
of a chess-board. 

1629 Parkinson Garden Pleas. Flowers'm. 43 Fritillaria. 
The flower is . . spotted in ver/ good order, with fine small 
checkers. £1703 Berkeley in Fraser Life ^ Lett. (1871) 
430 Blew and yellow chequers still diminishing terminate in 
green. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint, I. ii. vi. i. § 18 The 
shadows of the upper boughs . . resting in quiet chequers 
upon the glittering earth. 1872 Yeats Nai. Hist, Cotnw. 
85 The Netherlands are cut into chequers by canals. 

13. Marking like that of a chess-board; alter- 
nation of colours ; chequer-work, chequering. 

X779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea, A white ensign, bordered 
with a checker of blu& yellow, and red. x 8 x 8 Keats 
Endymion 11. 287 Hill-flowers running wild In pink and 
purple chequer. xBSa Athemeum No. 2860. 248 The orna- 
ments are more Asiatic than Egyptian ; rosettes, chequers, 
antefixal ornaments, gazelles. 

’t‘14. A fabric with a chequered pattern; che- 
quered mateiial; also attrib. \ cf. Chbokeby sb. 2 . 

X342 A ct 33 Hen, VIII in Stat. Irel, (1621) 183 Any hydes, 
fells, checkers. 1532 in E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Fu? niture (1866) 
222 One alter clothe of white Cheker sylk. 1379 Middlesex 
County Rec, 1. 240 Two hundred and twelve yards of woolen 
cloth called ‘ Checkers’. 

16. Arch, in pi, ‘In masonry, stones in the facings 
of walls which have all their thin joints continued 
in straight lines, without interruption or breaking 
joints ’ (Gwilt). 

16. attrib. or Comh. +a. 'belonging to the ex- 
chequer or royal treasury’, as chequer-compf, 
-fnatter, -pay, -tally', to. ‘ resembling a chess-board 
in appearance, of a chequered pattern ’, as chequer- 
hedge ; chequer-feued, -tvindffwed adjs. ; f ehequer- 
bill, a promissory bill issued by the exchequer, an 
exchequer-bill; ohequer-bird, a name of the 
Guinea-fowl from its marking ; cliequex-oouTse 
(see quot.) ; f chequer-man, a man employed in 
the exchequer ; a man who keeps accounts ; 
f chequer-note 5 = chequer-bill. Also Chequbb- 
OHAMBBB, -WOEK, etc. 

1697 Land. Gaz. No. 3289/4 Lost, .a ‘^Chequer £iIlof2o4 
No. 1799T. X74S P. Thomas yml. Anson's Voy. 20 Abund- 
ance ofPintadoes, or ‘‘Chequer Birds, a 2603 Montgomerie 
Lesson how to die 52 Quhen he [the great Judge] thy 
"checker compt sail craive. X704 Worlidge Did. Rust, et 
Urb. s.v. Brick-making, "Chequer-course is the lower row 
of bricks in the Arch. 2639 Loud. Chanticleers xii. in Hari. 
Dodsley XII. 351 The ,*checker-faced scullion. 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh, 238 Upon turning one of the cocks at/" 
rises a "chequer hedge of water, as they call it. £2370 
Thynnb Pride ^ Lowl. (1841) 38 Your "cheker man for it 
doth keepe no chalke. 2642 Baker Chron. (R.), I have 
heard many checquer-men say, there never was a better 
treasurer. 2667 Pepys Diary 20 Feb., With the Chequer 
men to the ‘L«' in King Street; and there had wine for 
them. 2363-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1596) 249/a Certeine bishops 
did sit on "chequer matters belonging to the King. 2705 
Vanbrugh Coifed, iii. i, Not a penny of monw in cash 1 
nor a "chequer-note I nor a bank-bill 1 2732 ^Hume Ess. 

^ Treat. (2777) 1. 336 To stuff the nation with this fine 
commodity of bank bills and chequer-notes. _x 6 a 8 Mead in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 350 III. 283 In Queen Elizabeths days, 
when nettling on earm was surer than "Chequer pay. a 2680 
Butler Rem. (2739) 1. 254 And all the Points, like "Chequer- 
tallies suit. 2869 E, Burritt Walk to Land's Ena 233 
Low, "checker-wmdowed houses. 

Clie*q,uer, sb,^ dial, [app. in allusion to the 
chequered or spotted appearance of the fruit 
(Britten & Holl.). The stirmises that chequer may 
be a corruption of cheker, and that ‘ choker ’ may 
once have been the name, are gratuitous.] 

41 
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CHERISH. 


CHEQTJER. 


In pi. The fruit or berries of the Wild Service 
tree, Pyrtts torminalis. In sing, also the tree : 
short for chequer-tree, -wood. 

1649 Culpepper /*.(>«. aSi Services, Checkers called 

in Suffolk. 1664 Evelyn Sylvax, Sorbus, the Service tree 
. .is rais'd of the Chequers or Berries, wluch being ripe (that 
isl rotten, about September, may be sown like Beech-Mast 
1875 Parisb Sussex Dial., Chequer, the service tree. Py. 
ms torminalis. The fruit is called chequers. 1878 Bsitten 
& Hole. PlanUn., At Edenbridge, Kent, it is called 
‘ Chequer-wood 1883 Academy 7 Apr. 242 The bright 
bunches of red berries with whii^ the Chequer-trees were 
laden. 

Chequer, checker (tje-ks;!), v. Forms: 5 
ohekyr, 6 choker, 7-9 checguer, 5- checker, 
7- oheqaer. [Either formed in Eng. from 
CHEquEB sb. chess-board, chess-boai-d pattern ; or 
aphedc f. *escheker, a. OF. *escheker-er, cited by 
Godefroy only in pa. pple. esckekeri, eschequerd, 
checkered, chequered, f. eschequier chess-board, 
Chsckeb ; on L. type *scaccar(i)^ies, f. scaccdrium. 
In English also, only the pa. pple. or ppl. a. 
Chequebed, is fonnd in early use. 

Of 100 quotations since 1755, 70 have chequer, 21 eJtecker, 
9 checquer^ 

1 . irans. To divide or mark like a chess-board, 
in squares of alternately different colours. 

1486 etc. [see Chequered ppL a. i.] 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Church floore, Mark you the floore? that square 
and speckled stone, And th* other black and grave, where- 
with each one Is checker'd dl ^ong. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
W’aiersUl.as&Th^ other, .is checquered brown and black, 
in half-lozenges. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vaitdetpitt 4- S. ii. 
24 The wall which enclosed the whole was chequered with 
blue and white bricks. 

2 . To divide or partition into squares or sections 
by crossing lines (.without reference to colour). 
Const occas. out. 

160X Death Earl Himimgtou. i. iiL in Hazl. Dodsl, VIII. 
241, I scourg'd her for her pride, till her fair skin With 
stripes vras cnecquer'd like a vintner’s grate. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos, I. 7 The Gray, or Horse-Fly. Her eye is all 
latticed or che^ered with dimples like Common Flyes. 
Z786 tr. Beckfinras Pafhek (1868) lor The grotesque branches 
of the almond trees . .fantastically chequered the clear blue 
sky. 1841 Catun N, Afuer. Ind. (1844) II. liii. 158, 1 Lave 
seen the rich Louisianian chequering out his cotton and 
sugar plantations. 1865 Gosse Land 4- Sea (1874) 117. 

3 . To diversify with a different colour or shade; 
to variegate, mottle. 

?0i4M Marie Arth. 3268 A chayere of chalke-whytte 
8uuer>iwd chekyrde with charebocle chawngynge of hewes. 

Eden Treat. Ntwe Ind (Arb.) id Rhinoceros, .of the 
coloure of hoxe somwhat variable, and as it were chekered. 

Shaks. Ram, 4- 'Jul. ti. iii. 2 The gray e;/d mome.. 
Checknng the Easteme Qouds with streakes of light i6m 
Hampier Pay. II. nt. 109 'Tis checker'd with Natural 
thrives and Savannahs. ct7ao Araminta, She saw 
the morning ray Chequer the floor. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 
h ds, II. vu. 303 Moorish riliages . . chequering the green 
slopes _ 1853 Kane GrimiellExp. xxxvi. (1856) 332 To see 
something. . checkering the waste of white snow, 
b. absol, 

, * 74 * K* Blair Grave 57 By glimpse of moonshine chequer- 
ing through the trees. _ 

1 0 . To checker in : to usher in by chequering, 
Obs. rare. 


1S90 Greene JVwr too late (1600) go golden wyei 
that checkers in the day, Inferiour to the tresses of he 
haire. 

f:. fig- To diversify or vary with elements of s 
different character; to interrupt the uniformity ol 
cid3aPo^m.4if&«a«»«No, 2883.121/3 The other Indian 
bom the East repaw. All which with mingled German 
Aequered we, Flemings wHte. 1670 Eachard Coni 
CUygy 28 .He is not likely to deal afterward with mud 
‘checker a sermon. 17x1 Addisoi 
^ 4 The Letterwas very modishfy chequerei 
wth this modern Mditary Eloquence. 1718 Freethinke. 
Ma .30. 214 Hw Rdigious System is chequered with Con 
tmdictions. 1840 Dickens Bam, Ritdge (1849) 85/2 HL 
deep was checkered with starts and moans.^ 1877 W 
Thousok Pay. Challei^er I. i.j Nine tolerable days for 
tucmtdv ^eckered the uniformity of the heavy weather. 

D. Often used of the -ricissitudes of life. 
xd39 Fuller jVjiA ^qnx. xvii. (1840)72 This king'sreign 
was chMueted with vanety of fortune. 1784 Cowper 7V^ 
n. 163 In all the good and ill, that checker life. 3830 T G 
Strutt SyA;a Brit. Ss Its tranquil existence . . chlqilered 
by no vicissitude& 1876 Green Short Hist, iv. § e, (1882' 
^ 9 S .progress, .chequered with darker vicissitudes. 

6 . To arrange or distribute chequer-wise : to inter- 
mix chequer-wise. 

_ 1677 Earl Orrery^p^ mi Tlus method of Checquer- 

mg my Squadrons m the first Line of the Wing with small 
Woodward Hat. Hist. 
Earth vi. (1723) 271 The Ocean interiruxing with the T.a T., 1 
so as to (*eoqnet it into Earth and Water* 1798 EarI^t 

TV '^’ 1 ® them m your Line of Battle two in youi 
Starboard Division.. and two in. the Larboard. 

te. To put or place alternately. Ohs. nonce-tisi 
(with word-play). 


1662 FuL«R^/a«fi84o)III.ao6 In the reign of Ki, 
^ when Chancellors were chequered in ai 

he me JviAvi^Mnl a* 


'V*'" V''“«=«tiors were chequered ii 
**4^*7 **'**®® he^fde Merton] discharged that office. 

* L' JvJ^®POsit in an exchequer; to treasure 1 


t CheqHer-chaiuber. O/v. 

1 . The chamber devoted to the business of the 


royal exchequer ; transf. treasuiy-room. 

1494 Fabyan VII. 34s The Kyng . . yode into the Chekyr 
Chaumbre, and there satte hym downe. 1611 Coryat 
Crudities 449 A place where their Checker-chamber was for 
the safe keeping of the Roman treasure. 

2 . A court of appellate jurisdiction deciding 
cases of doubtful law; =F^cheqdfb-oeambfb ; 
the chamber in which this court sat. 

zjaS More Heresyes in. Wks. 216/1 We might, .make it a 
cheker chamber case. 1643 Herle A-tistu. Feme 46 The 
major part of the Judges in the Chequer-chamber, a 17x4 
Burnet Ovni Time II. 66 That judge was one of those who 
delivered their judgment in the chequer-chamber against 
the ship-money. 

C]ieq.uered, cbechered (tje-ksjd), ppl. a. 
[f. Chequeb sb. and ». + -ED ; answering to OF. 
eschequeri, escheheri, in sense i, esp. in IIeri\ 

1 . Marked like a chess-board; hence, having 
a pattern of varions colours in more or less 
geometrical arrangement. 

Bk. Si. Albans, Her. Fj, They be calde arrays 
chekkerit when they ar made of ij colouris to the maner 
of a chekker. c 1330 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bxyt. (1814) 
taq The baner of Britaine wyth the chekered armes. 16^ 
Gayton Fest, Hates 97 He had the better of the whites in 
this checquerid board; now have -at the blacks. ,1674 
Land. Gaz, No. 901/4 Lost . . a Green Chedcerd Night- 
Bag. 176a Falconer Ship-wr. m. 230 And checquerid mar- 
ble pav’d the hallow'd floors. 1779 Forrest Vcy. H Guinea 
170 Checkered cloths. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles i. xxx. His 
chequerid plaid. 1836 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 33. 

2 . Diversified in colour, variegated; marked with 
alternate light and shade. 

*89* Greene Upst. Courtier 1 The checkerd (Faunsie) or 
party coloured Harts ease. 163a Milton L' Allegro, Danc- 
ing in the Chequer’d shade. 1704 Pope Windsor For, 17 
Here waving groves a checquer'd scene display. And part 
admit, and part exclude the day. 1730 Thomson Autumn 
4S7 And mark his [the st^s] beauteous chequered sides 
with gore, 1795 Southey Joan ofArcvw, 440 Beneath the 
o’er-arching forests’ chequed shade. 

3 . Diversified in character ; fiill of constant alter- 
nation (esp. for the worse). 

1656 M. Ben Israel Vind. Jitdxorum in Phenix (1708) 
n. 423 The chequer’d and interwoven Vicissitudes and 
TurM of things here below.’ Z711 Swift Lett. (1767) 111. 
239 Our weather, for this fortni^t past, is chequered, a fair 
and a rainy day, 1796-7 Instr, ^ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 190 
Manoeuvres of a corps retiring , , must be more or less ac- 
complished by chequered movements ; one body by its 
numbers, or position, facing and protecting the retreat of 
another. ^ x8o8 Scott Marm, in. introd., Life’s chequered 
scene of joy and sorrow. 1887 Stevenson U7iderwoods i.xii. 
24 The chequered silence. 

Ckeqtieriug, checkering (tje kariri), vbl. 
so, [f. as prec. + -INg 1 .] Alternation in marking, 
order, etc. 


looa r ULLER trorentes u<>4Q} 1. 329 xne names of Fierct 
. . and Richard have been . . successively varied in this familj 
for six or seven descents. Such chequering of Christiac 
itames serve heralds instead of stairs, etc. 1^7 H. Millee 
First Impr. xiv, 237 The chequering of shade predominated. 
iWx Greener Gtm 250 The chequering is men done, and 
the gun stripped of all the iron-work. 

Cnequer-roll ; see Cheokeb-eoll. 
CIie'q,uer-'wise,tn/z'. Like a ‘chequer’ or chess- 
board j in squares of alternate colouis ; with lines 
crossing at right angles. (Orig. in chequerwise^ 
14.30 Lydg Chron, Troy ii. xi, The stretes paued..In 
stones Whyte and reade. 1334 in E. Peacock 
Fi ' Twniiture v. (1866) 205 Red velvett . , powtherid 
w' gold checker wise. 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth, 40 
Rotes of Horn radice cut checkerwyse like to dice, 1377 
Holinshed Chrm. I. ii/i They haue made a mingle man- 
gle . . of both the languages, and haue in such medleie or 
checkenvise so crabbediie lumbled them both togither, 
17x9 London & Wise Compi. Card. i. 267 To plant those 
iufts Checquerwise, 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 234 Batta- 
lion-crnumns posted . . chequer-wise on the flanks of the 
great Redoubt. 

p^®'^Liie3>work, checker work. 

1. Work airanged after the pattern of a chess- 
board ; work chequered in pattern. Also attrib. 

1519 ^ORMAnPu^f. xxix, 242 The rofe shalbe celed vaut- 
cheker work. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
1. 300 i he Romwe comes, the chcckerworke pavements. 
1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3754^^ A Stuff Gown of Red and Blue 
Lhequer-work. 1824 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. iii. (1863) 
459 letter, first written horizontally . . then perpen- 
dicularly to form a sort of chequer-work. 

2 . ^amf. andy?^. Anything chequered or diver- 
sified with contrasting <maracters. 

xfiiS T. Ad^s Senn. 14 Now joy with sorrow, checker- 
worke. 1653 Gauqen Hierasi. 8 A Checquer-work of Argu- 
ments and Oratow. 1634 Trapp Cmmn. Ps. lx, 10 The 
prosperity, like checker-work, is intermingled 
wi* adversity. 1710 De Foe Crusoe uxi. i84Howstrtoge 
a Chequer-Work of Providence is the Life of Man 1 zygy 
One of the most striking ex- 
* which the chequer-work of life could show, 
^ftequln, another form of Chequben, a coin. 
Olierarchy, obs. form of HiEBABoav. 

J S03 Dunbar 7 j 4 £fi/e ^ R, 57 And as the blissful sonne 
o^herarchy The fowlis song throw confort of the licht. 
^aeron.(e, obs. form of Chosoh, 

OheTcock. A local name of the Missel Thrush 
in the northern counties. 

ing^foterTidng!’ -which gives the cheer- 


Chere, obs. f. Chare sb.\ Cheeb and Chekbt. 
tCkerCx «• Obs. Forms: 3-5 chere, 4-5 
cher, cheere, (5 chier). [a. F. cher, chbre dear, 
OF, chier-.— h. car-um dear. (In sense 2, there 
was evidently confusion with Chart.)] 

1 . Dear. a. Of persons. Also as sb. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) x66 pe chere men of lond. 138a 
Wyclif Prov. V. 19 A most cheere hynde and a most kindeli 
hert calf, f 1400 Destr, Troy xxi. 8629. ?ax4oo Arthur 
306 pis was a woi thy chere. i:x4^ Lonelich Grail, xlvi. 
448 My hrothir dere. .of alle othere to me most chere. 
b. Of things: Piecious, valuable, goodly, etc. 
c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 203 No pyng more profytable, 
ne more chere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4513 Achilles the choise 
was in the chere temple. 

2 . Loving, fond, careful {over'). Cf, Chary. 

13s Langl. P. pi. C xviii. 148 pat is chaiite, my leue 

cbiloe, to be cher ouer thi soule. 1496 Dives ^ Paup. (W. 
de W.) X. iii._373/2 A pellycane, & of al foules he is moost 
chere ouer his byrdes and moost loueth them. 

Chereche, obs. f. Chhroh. 

Cherefelle, obs. form of Chervil. 

T Che’refllly a. Obs. (Identical in spelling 
with early form of Cheerful ; but app. associated 
with Chere a."] Dear, loving. 

c Partenay 2585 Pray, cause me not it refuse ; Chere- 

full fader myne. i486 Bk. Si. Albccns, Her. Avj, Perlite 
in gouernawnce : and Cherefull to faythfulnes. 
■f-Cke-refully, adv. Obs. Dearly. 

1398 Thevisa Barth, De P. R, vi. xii. (1495) 196 Men are 
stedfaste and stable and loue wymmen cherefully. 
Cherelle, obs. form of Churl, 

‘I’Ckevelly. Obs. rare~'^, [Orig. unknown. 
Some compare bonallyi\ A kind of liquor. 

1623 Fletcher Frir Maid ii. i. 331 He tend my Master 
and instantly be with you for a Cup of Cherelly this hot 
weather. 




I I . ^ , 

clier]icli(e, 5 oheerliche, cherly, cherely. [f. 
Chere a. + -ly 2 ; but conftised with Charily.] 

1 . Lovingly, affectionately ; carefully, watchfully. 

c X350 Will. Paleme 62 Pe cherl ful cherli pat child tok in 

his armes & kest hit. 1395 Purvey Remonsir. (1851) 24 
A wyf kepith cherli the ryng of her weddinge for love of 
herhusbonde. 1399 LKiSGuRich.Redelesm.soi And cherliche 
chenche hem, as cheff in pe halle, C1430 Pilgrimage of 
Lyf of Mankode (:i86g) 36 This releef j wole keepe streit- 
liche and cheerliche. a 1430 Rni. de la Tour (x868) 38 My 
^ood arraye. .that y helde so cherely that y wolde not were 
it m the. .sondayes in the worshipe of God. 

2 . ? Sumptuously. 

e *394 P. PI. Crede 582 And chereliche as a cheueteynehis 
cimmbre to holden Wip chymene and chapell, 

Cherfill, obs, form of Chervil. 

Cheri, -e, obs. form of Cherry sb. 

Cherice, cherich, obs. ff. Cherish. 

Cberif, var. of Shbrbef, an Arab title. 

II Chevimoyai (tjerimoi’a) . Also ohiri-, -moy er. 
[Anglicized form of the Peruvian (Quichua) name : 
cf. mod.B'. chirimolier.) 

1 . A small tree {Anona Cheri?nolia), a native of 
Peru, with sweet-scented greenish flowers. 

X736 BouguePs Pay. Peru in Pinkerton Pay. XIV. 299 
The tree which produces the most delicious fruit that I am 
acquainted with . . is called Chirimoya. 1779 Mrs Bos- 
CAWEN in Mrs. Delany’s Lett. Ser. n. II. 488 The fragrant 
Chinmoya. ^ 

2 . The pulpy fruit of this tree, highly esteemed 
on account of its delicious flavour. It is of con- 
siderable size, irregularly heart-shaped, with a 
scaly exterior. 

i7fe-7a tr. ’}ncm 4- UUoa's Poy. I. v. vii. 284 The chiri- 
moya is universally allowed to be the most delicious of any 
known fruit. x8^ R. Hogg Peg. Riugd. a8 That delicious 
fruit of the Peruvians called Cherimoyer. 1862 C Markham 
Trav.Peru ^ India 337, He who has not tasted the chiri- 
moya hM yet to learn what fruit is. 1864 Reader 23 Jan, 
*pu®*tuu)ya’, corrupted in the British colonies into 
Chenmoyer'. 1887 Standard 16 Sept. 5/2 The cherimoyer, 
a near relation of the sweep sop, the sour sop, and the custard 
uppl®- - IS,, .sent. .from. Madeira. 

Cheriot, obs. Sc. form of Chariot. 

1538 in Chambers Dorn, Ann. Scot. I. xg. 

ChiErislL (tjcTiJ), V. Forms : 4 oheresch, 
ohiriach, 4-5 eherisch(e, clieris(s, oherse, 4-6 
oherioe, -yoh(6, -ys(he, -lash, 5 -eysoh, -yachCe, 
-loh, -iasoh, ohariaBhe, 5-6 olierysa(h, 6 Sc. 
chereia, charish, 6-y oherriah, oheeriah, 6-8 
cheoriah., 4— oherish. [ME. cheriss, -isch, a. 
F. chiriss- extended stem of cUrir to cherish, 
hold dear, f. cher dear : see-iSH. The -eis, -ice 
form was favoured in Sc.; with the abridged form 
cJierse, cf. nourish, nursei\ 

'I' !■ ^atis. To hold dear, treat with tenderness 
and affection ; to make much of. Obs. or arch. 

dyscyple whych y haue 
chersM, Me to hetraye hym haue pey hyred. c 1374 Chau- 
cer Former Age 52 But eche of hem wolde oother wel 
cheryce. c Partenay 121 The Erie Amerie, Which so 
was louyd^and cherished tho. 1336 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 

™ *^5 yongest chyldren of God, and therfore 

„ ."I „ J . and cheryssheth vs. Stanley 

/JtSff. Phtlos^ {T*9r\T\ van/* T Z.‘% 


ti r Spaniards are veiykinu co za 

Diacic Slaves, whom they cherish and encourage highly. 
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CHBBRT. 


•f'b. To make too much of, pamper, pet Obs. 
a 1450 Knt. de la, Tour (1868) 8 And the yongger [daugh* 
ter] was so cherisshed that she dede what she wolde. 1483 
Vwlg. ads Terentio 32 b, I cherish or make to mykell of my 
selfe \_niinis michi wtdwlgeo^ 

t c. To caress, fondle ; to hug ; to stroke or 
pat endearingly. Obs. or arch. 

a *SSo Christis Kirke Gr. iv. He chereist hir, scho bad 
gae chat him. 1614 Maricham Chmp Hush. i. ii. (x668] 10 
Take off his saddle and cherish him, and then dress him, 
and cloath him up_ for all night. 1768 Sterne Sent, youm., 
Calais {The Remise Door), I could have taken her into my 
arms, and cherished her. 1814 Southev Roderick xxv. 224 
Look how he leans To cherish him ; and how the gallant 
horse Curves up his stately neck. 

2 . To treat with fostering care, foster tenderly, 
nurse (children, young creatures]. 

1340-70^4 lisaunder 53 Hee cherished }»e childe cheefe ouer 
alle, pat he waswoxen full weele. Merlin They 
toke the child and cherishid it. 1366 Dbant Wail. HUritnye 
i, Thynges precious or good. To cheryshe theyr so needie 
sowles. 1611 Bible 1 TTiess, ii. 7 As a nurse cherisheth her 
children. 1635 N. R. tr. Cafudeu's Hist. Eliz. 11. 156 He 
promised to cherish her as the henne cherisheth her chick- 
ens. 1868 Frerman Norm. Cong. HI. vii. 76 The young 
prince. - was cherished during the winter by a yeoman who 
knew his rank. 

b. To foster, tend, cultivate (plants obs.^ hair, etc.). 
1519 Horman Vulg. X, Some cherisshe theyr busshis of 
heare with moche kymbeynge and wesshynge in lye. 1377 
B. Googc HeresbacKs Hush. ii. (1586) 69 Angelica . . is 
cherished in our Gardens. 1386 T. Cogan Haven Health xUv. 
(1636) 58 For their sweetnesse they [gilliflowers] are worthily 
cherished in Gardens. 1303 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. vi. ai 
For what doth cherrish Weeds, but gentle ayre? <1x843 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Bagntaiis Dog, How the Sailors, too, 
swear. How they cherish their hair. 

0. transf. and Jig. 

1703 Maundrell Joum. yerus. (1732) ii One of the most 
lloui ishing places, .beingcherished and put inawayofTrade. 
1769 Robertson Charles V, V. ii. 273 He [Erasmus] first 
scattered the seeds, which Luther cherished and brought to 
maturity. i8<u Tennyson Locksley Hail 65 That I should 
cherish that which bears but bitter fruit. 

+ 3 . To entertain kindly (a guest). Obs. 
c 133a R. Brunne Chron. Wace{^l\s) 8738 Joye he made 
for his comyng . . & cheri-sched hym ouer alle opere of pris. 
c 1340 Gatu. 4. Gr. Knt. 2053 Jif pay for charytc cherysen a 
gest, 1336 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 46 The kynge of Ynglond 
..had cherycyd and made moche of theme alle. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. iii. 194 Looke to thy Seruants, and 
cherish thy Guests. 1663 Evelyn Let. to Wren 4 Apr., 
I will charge you with some addresses to Friends of nune 
there, that shall exceedingly cherish you. 1738 Glover 
Leonidas 1. 196 Received And hospitably cherislvd. 

1 4 . To cheer, gladden, inspirit, encourage. Obs. 
cigas E. E. Alia. P. B. 128 Rehay te rekenly pe riche 
& pe poueren, & cherisch hem alle with his cher. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 6x31 Ne be cheryst with chere thurgh our 
chaunse febyll. c 1430 Lydc. Cornel. Bl, Knt. xliii, Myn 
accusours . . cherissheth hem my deth to purchase. 1&49 
Norwood Voy, Virginia in Voy, ^ Trav. (1744) VI, We 
cherish'd him the best we could, and would not haw him 
so profoundly sad. x^34 Watts Reliq. yuv. (1789) d!b The 
veidant prospect chei ishes our sight. 

5 . To take affectionate caie of (a thing); to keep 
or guard carefully. Obs. exc. as passing into 7. 

1:1325 E. E. Alia. P. B. X154 Hov charged more watz 
his chaunce pat hem [vesselles] cherych nolde, 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 22 Suche thinges wol be 
gretely kmt, and cherisshed. 1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iii. 
(Arb.) 86 Cherrish theese presents. 1831 Brewster Newton 
(1855) III xxvii. 415 Every memorial of so great a man . . 
has been preserved and cherished with peculiar veneration. 

0 , To keep warm; ‘to give warmth, ease, or 
comfort to ’ (J.). arch. 

X399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ii. 144 Hennes- .cherichen her 
ch^onys ffro chele of jje wynter. c 1440 Promf. Parv. 73 
Chersyn, foveo. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 436 
Cherished as the hen doth her egges with heate. X607 
Milton P. L. x. xo68 Some better warmth to cherish Our 
Limhs benumm'd. 1785 Burns Vision 11. xv. When the 
de^ green-mantled Earth Warm-cheiished every floweret’s 

7 . To entertain in the mind, harbour fondly, 
encourage, cling to (a hope, feeling, design, etc.). 
(The most frequent current sense.) 
c X38S Chaucer L. G. W. 462 It was myn entente To fo_r- 
there trouthe in love & it cheryse. X406 Occleve ilf»- 
rule 282 Men love [tiouthe] nat, men wole it not cherice. 
1393 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iii. X47 You that doe abett him in 
this kind. Cherish Rebellion, and are Rebels all. 1672 
Marvell Rek. Tratisf. i. 191 You cannot enough esteem 
and cherrish this fancy, vfix Gibbon Decl. ^ F. HI. xxx. 
X34 The hostile designs, which they had long cherished in 
their ferocious minds. 1798 Ferriar Varieties of Mast 196 
Every age cherishes its favourite errors, x866 G, Mac- 
donald Awi. Q. Neighb. xiv. (1878) m2 You should not 
cherish resentment against him. x875^wett/’/<x^0 (ed. 2) 
III. X37 Opinions and beliefs which have been cherished 
among ourselves. 

Cherishable (tje-rijab’l), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -able : cf, F. chirissaJ)lei\ Capable or deserving 
of being cherished. 

1651 Fenise 3x3 Devises to obtaine this cherishable per- 
mission which I have given you. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist 
I, 253. X883 — Diana III, vii. 134. 

Chevislied (tje-rijt), ppl. a. [f. Cherish + 
-ED 1 .] Held dear, tenderly cared for or fostered. 

e X440 Promf. Parv. 73 Chersydde [H. ctierysclxyd],fbitts. 
ia 1300 A ssemble of Lames 134 m D rry Chaucer, A woman . . 
And wel cherished. 1726 Thomson Winter 232 The 
cherished fields Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
* 7 ^ WoRDSW. Evening Walk is In cherished sadness. 


18^ J. Baxter Libr. Prod. Ag^ic. 1 . 12 He may thereby 
risk the continuance of cherished friendships. 

Cherisher (tje-rijai). [f. Cherish v. + -er i.] 
One who or that which cherishes, 

X430 Lyog. Chron. Troy n. xvii, Apollo.. Cherisher of 
fruite, herbe, floure, and come. x 6 ot Shaks. A IV s Well i. 
iii. so He that comforts my wife, is the cherisher of my 
flesh and blood. 1647 Clarendon Eeb. (X703) II. vii. 
270 He was a great Cherisher of Wit, and Fancy, and good 
Parts, in any Man. 1871 Smiles Charac. xi. (1876) 299 
Woman is the natural cherisher of infancy. 

Cherishing (tje'riji^),?^/. sb. Also 4 clieriss-, 

5 ckers-, ckersch.-. [f. Cherish ». +-ing^.] 
The action of the vb. Cherish in various senses. 

<xi3oo Cursor M. 12174 pan yode maria and iosep. Wit 
cherising to iesu spek. c 1440 Premf. Parv. 8s Cokerynge 
or grete cherschynge. ax»gp Knt. de la Tour (1868) iig. 
c 1430 Lonelich Grail xlii. 296 So mocbel he hadde hem 
in cheisyng. 1340 Morysine Vived Introd. Wysd, C v b, 
The more cherisshynge that the carcase hath, the lesse 
is the soule loked upon. x6» Markham Coxal, i. 76 
So shall he. .increase his cbemnings. 1648 Herrick Hes- 
per.. Treason, He acts the crime tnat gives it cherishing. 
1667 Milton P. L, viii. s_68 An outside : fair, no doubt, and 
worthy well Thy cherishing. 1824 J. Wilson Life i. (1878J 
19 The cherishing of my lusts. 

Cherishing (tje-rijig),^//. a. [f. Cherish©, 
+ -ING 5J,] That cherishes ; nourishing, fostering, 
cheering, t Cherishing-cup, a refreshing and 
comforting draught. 

2689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. v. v. 42 Let [it] be applyed 
warm and cherishing all about the Joynt and Part. 1712 
Francham Sped. No. 520 § 4 When I saw those cherishing 
Eyes begin to be ghastly. 1733 Fielding Quixote in Engl. 
Wks. 1784 HI. zoo Come, father-in-law of mine that is to 
be, what say you to a cherishing cup? i860 Gen. P. 
Thompson Attdi Alt. III. d. i Cocoa is cherishing. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. 364 The cherishing benignancy. 

Cherishingly (tJe-riJigU), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 ,] In a cherishing manner ; tenderly. 

i6xx Cotgb., Mignotement, tenderly, gently, cherishingly. 
i8i7_K^ts Sleef Poetry, See.. nymphs are wiping 
Cherishingly Diana’s timorous limbs. 

f Clie’rishly, adv. Obs. rare. Also 6 chixsly. 
[Cf. Chbbishhess.] Dearly, lovingly. 

c 1473 Partenay 23 [He] full mo^e loued hir, chirsly can 
hir bold. Ibid. 122 Als ofhys men holden ful cherishlye. 

Cherishmeut (tje'iljment). Also 6 cherys- 
shemente. [f. Cherish ». + -mbnt.] 

"t* 1 , pi. Ways of cherishing, indulgences. Obs. 
1326 Pi^. Perf. (1331) 28 As in clothynge, meates, 
drynkes, vayne trifyls or other cherysshement^ to the 
whiche we be full prone & redy to fall. 

2 . The process or fact of cherishing ; the bestowal 
of affectionate care or fosteiing tenderness. 

xs6i T. NCorton] Calvitis Insiit. ii. 131. X30X Spenser 
Tears Muses 573 Witli rich bountie and deare cherishment. 
x6aa Mabbe tr. Alematis Guzman D'Alf. 11. 345 The 
cherishments and blandishments that God bestowes upon 
them. X804 H. J. Colebrooke Husbandry Bengal (1806) 
X3oThe relation of master and slave appears to impose the 
duty of protection and cherishment on the master. 1823 T. 
Jefferson Writ.^ (1830) IV. 370 The cherishment of the 
people was our prindple, 

f b. concr. Nourishment, sustenance. Obs. 

1393 Nashe Christ’s T. Ci6^ 73 They that spoyled my 
house, and left me no kind of cherishment for me and my 
son. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Exped. vii. 57 
Defect of cherishment. 

t Che'rishness. Ohs. rare—\ [f. as if adj. 
cherish + -hesb : cf. CHABiaHNESa.] Fondness, love. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 286 And for his loue had hem in gret 
chen'sshenys. 

Cberke, var. of Chirk v. 

Cherke-cole, obs, form of Charcoal. 

Cherl(e, cherld, eherll(e, obs. ff. Churl. 
Cherlemaynes-wayne : see Charles’s Wain. 
Cherli, -licb(e, -ly, var. of Cherelt, Obs. 
Cherloc(k, obs. form of Charlock. 
Cherma’dic, a. nomem/d. [f. Gr. xtpi»Aiiov, 
a large stone or boulder used for a missile.] 

184a De Quincey Wks. XIII. 306 This fact of the cher- 
mamc weigh^t attached to the good war-stone explains, etc. 

Chermar, obs. f. Charmer. 
tChermaty «, Obs. rare—\ [OF. chire mate 
downcast cheer or visage.] Downcast, chap-fallen. 

c 1473 Partenay 3882 Thys bestly here was passyng old 
and strong : Natheles tho was heuily chermat. 

Cherme, obs. f. Charm, Chirm. 

Chermes, obs. f. Kebmes. 

Chern, Cherne ; see Chirm, Churn. 

II Chemi’tes. [Gr. An ivory-like 

marble. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Chernites, a stone like ivory used by 
the ancients to preserve dead bodies in. x 86 i C. King A nt. 
Gems (1866) 8 The ‘ Caiemites ' is described as a stone only 
differing from ivory in its superior hardness and_ density: 
the sarcophagus of Darius the Great was made of it, 

tChe'rogxil, chcBTogryl. Also 4 eiro- 
grUle. [ad. L. chcerogryTlus (Vulg.), ad. Gr. 
XoipoyprbKXios, f. xwpos young pig + 7piiAAoY pig.] 
The Const of the Eng. Bible of 161 1 ; a small gre- 
garious quadniped {Hyrax Spriacus) of Palestine. 
'*x388 Wyclif Lev. xi. 5 A cirogrillc which chewith code, 

6 departeth not the dee, is vnclene. 1609 — (Douay) ibid. 
Cherogril which cheweth the cudde, and divideth not the 
hoofe, IS uncleane. 


Cberokine (t|B'r<ykrn). A/in. [see quot.] A 
whitish variety of pyromorphite. 

1868 Dana Min. (x88o) 336 Cherokine. .occurs in slightly 
acuminated prisms, and al.so botiyoidal and massive, .from 
the Canton mine, Cherokee Co., Georgia, 

Cheroot (Ji'rw-t, tj-). Forms : 8 cherute, chi- 
root, shainto, 8-g sharoot, 8- cheroot, [ad. F. 
cherotite, representing the Tamil name shuruttu 
roll (sc. of tobacco). An Eng. phonetic form 
sharoot was frequent c 1800.] 

A cigar made in Southern India or Manilla. 
This sort being truncated at both ends, the name 
was extended to all cigars with the two extremities 
cut off square, as distinguished from the ordinaiy 
cigar, which has one end pointed, 

1669-79 T. B. Asia fol, 46 {MS. in possession of Col. S. L. 
Howard, Dorset) The Poore Sort of Inhabitants viz* y“ 
Gentues, Mallabars, etc.. Smoke theire tobacco after a very 
meane, but 1 judge Originid manner, Onely y* leafed rowlea 
up, and light one end, holdinge y° other between their lips. . 
this is called a bunko, and by y’ Portugal's a Cheroota. 
1759 in Long Rec. Bengal (1870) 194 (Y.) 60 lbs. of Masuli- 
patam cheroots. 1781 India Gaz. 24 Feb. (Y.) Chewing 
Beetle and smoking Cherutes. 1800 Month. Mag. VIII. 
727 One hand moves to and fro the warm sharute. 1807 
Amu Rev. V. 267 He who wants to purchase a segar in the 
East, must ask for a sharoot. 1839 M Arryat Phani. Ship 
xxxii, Their Manilla cheroots. <2x847 Mrs. Sherwood 
Lady of ManorV. xxxi, 248 Monsieur withdrew to smoke 
his cherout. 1839 Fairholt Tobacco (1876) 219 Cheroots 
aie peculiar in their manufactuie, not made by hand but 
wound on a wire, both ends being cut flat. 

Ckerp, obs. f. of Chirp. 

Ckerre, obs. f. Cherry sb., Chare sb.\ ©.i. 
CkeTried, ppl. a. [f. Chebrt ©,i+-edi.] 
Coloured red like a cherry, cherry-coloured, 
1760G0LDSM. at. ff’arAfxlvi, 'The cherried lip, the polished 
forehead, and speaking blush. 

Cherrish, obs. foim of Cherish. 

Cherry (tje-ri), sb. Forms : o. i oyrs, oiris ; 

4 chiri(e, 4-7 chery(e, 5 cheri, chore, cher- 
ree, ehiry, 6 ohirrie, (cheryse), 6-7 cherie, 
cherrie, 6- cherry. [The OE. name ciris, cyrs 
(known only in comb.) was cogn. with (DPIG. 
chirsa, chersa (MHG, kirse, kerse, mod.G. kirsche), 
OLG, *kirsa (MDu. kerse, Du. kers, FI. heerse), 
all repr. earlier (? WGer.) *kirissa ',—*keresjd, 
adoption of a pop. L. *ceresia, *ceresea, which was 
also the progenitor of the Romanic forms It. 
ciriegia, Sp. cereza, Pg. cereja, Pr. cereisa, cereira, 
F. cerise (cf, med.L. cireswn). The ME. chery, 
chiri is not known till 14th c. ; it was probably 
derived from ONF. eherise (still used in Northern 
France), inferred to have given an early ME, 
eherise, cheris, which was subseq. mistaken for a 
plural in -s, and a singular cheri educed from it : 
cf. pea, chay, riches. It is hardly possible that the 
OE, ciris itself gave the ME. word. 

Classical L. bad cerastes cherry-tree, centsum cherry, cor- 
resp. to Gr. Ktpaaos (also Kipairea, Ktpaaio.) cherry-tree, 
Ktpaatov cherry ; accoraing to the Roman writers, so called 
because brought by Lucullus from Cerasus in Fontus 
(though some refer the Gr. to Ktpas, horn). L. ‘*Ceresea, to 
which the Romanic and Teutonic names alike go back, was 
prob. an adj. form : its phonology is not evidenced ; perh. 
there was a popular ‘"cerestis for cer&sus, whence *cereseus 
for ceraseus. The sequence of forms in WGer. was app. 
keresja, kerisja, kirisja, kirissa, whence OE. cirisse, ciris, 
cirs. All the Celtic names are either from Romanic, as 
Breton qeres (Rostiennen) herez (Le Gonidee), Welsh 
ctirioes, ceiroes (Davies) ceirios (Pughri ; or from O. or 
ME., as Irish «V«(=rA»'«/0(O'Reill^, Gaelic r/m, sirist, 
Manx sAillisk. The fact that there is no native name in 
Celtic or Teutonic confirms the opinion of botanists that the 
tree is not indigenous to Britain or Western Europe.] 

I. 1. A well-known stone-fruit ; the pulpy drupe 
of certain species (or a sub-genus) of Prunus 
(N. O. Rosacese). When used without qualification 
it usually means the fiuit of the cultivated tiee 
{Prunus Cerasus or Cerasus vulgaris) ; of this, two 
forms are now also found wild in Britain; the 
more distinct of these, the common Wild Cherry or 
Gean, is sometimes considered a separate species 
{P. .Avium). 

[c xooo Ags. Vocab. in Wr.-W. 269/18 Cerasius, cirisbeam. 
1236 Pipe Roll 20 Hen. Ill, Suffolk, Honour of Clare, Et 
de Ixvi. s. et de v. d, de pomis et cicera et cerasis venditis 
per eadem maneria.] C1330 Cheriston : see ChebrV-stone. 
136a Langl. P. PI, A. vii. 281 Chibolles & cheruelys and ripe 
cniries monye. a 1400 Pistel of Susan 93 J>e chirie and 
be ^estein, jp&t chosen is of hewe. ^1423 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 647 Hoc eiresum, chery, 6x423 Disput. Mary 
^ Cross in Leg. Rood (1871) 217 Dropes rede as ripe 
cherrees . . fro his flesshe gan lane, c 1425 Cookery Bk. 
(Harl. MS. 279) cxxiv, Take Chyryis & pike out Jje stonys. 
C1440 Bone Flor. 1763 Wyne redd as Cherye. 61460 
Tawneley Myst. iz8 A bob of cherys. 1327 Andrew Bru»s~ 
vjykdsDisfyll. Waters'S.), Thecheryses that I wryte of be 
the comen great cheryses. 1579 Langham Gard. Health 
(1633) 136 The blacke sowre Cheries do strengthen the 
stomacke. 1381 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 41 'Iney tooke 
a medicine of Cherries. 1590 Shaks. Mias. N. iii. ii. 209 
We grew together, Like to a double cherry. 1637 Austen 
Frint Trees i. 36 The black hart Cherry is a very speciall 
fruit, X741 Compl, Fam. Piece 1. v. 273 The only Cherries 
for Wine are Great Bearers, Murrey Cherries, Morello’s, 
Black Flanders, or the John Treduskin Cherries. 1858 
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CHERSONESE. 


T.OVOF. .V. Siatt^ish i^c. 48 No man can gather cherries in 
Kent at the season of Christmas ! 

b. In proverbial es^ressions. 
ev^'^CAev.AssigHe 329, 1 chardenot Jwcroyse . , Jie valwe 
of a chetye. 1587 Gascoigne Wks. 8s That old love now 
was scarcely worth a cherry. 1708 Motteux Ra^lais v. 
xxviii. By Jingo, I believe fie wou’d make three bits [1737 
bites] of a cherry. iS^ in HazHtt Eh^. Prm). 39 A woman 
and a cherry are painted for their own barm. Prau. It is 
no use making two bites of a cherry. 

2 . Short for Chebrt-tree. 

1636 Bacov Syb'a § 593 Those that bear Howers and no 
Fmit, are few, as the Double Cherry. 1861 Deiamek Kit- 
clun. Garden 147 The Cherry . . A tree of handsome stature . . 
which furnishes a useful wood. xSya H. Macmillan True 
Vine L 16 To the Roman invaders we are indebted for the 
cherry, which Lucullus brought to Rome from Pontus. 
b. for eherry-wood t,see 10). 

1793 SouTHEV Nondescripts i, This Windsor-chair ! (Of 
polish’d cherry, elbow’d, saddle-seatedi. 1888 Amer. ^Hu- 
ntorist 5 May B/a The reading room is. .finished in polished 
cherry. 

3 . With qualifying -words, applied a. to many 
species (and -varieties) of the genus Prumts (and 
subgenus Cerasus), of which about 40 are named by 
Miller, 1884: among these are Bird C., Choke C., 
GeoDOT) C., etc., q. v. ; Black C., a formerly preva- 
lent name of the Wild Cherry {P. Avium) ; Cana- 
dian, Dwarf, or Sand C. {P.pamila) ; iouerican 
Bird C. or Wild Bed C. {P. J>ennsylvanica) i 
American Wild Black G. (A serotina) ,* Ever- 
green C. {P. caroliniaiia). 

3530 Falsce. r^S/o Blacke chery, mense. 164.1 French 
Distill, ii. (1651) 5a Take of Black-cherries . . a gallon. z68a 
Milton Hist, Mosc. 1. (185E) 481 Black-cherry or divers 
other Berries. 

b. Extended to many trees resembling the 
cherry-tree in fmit, quality of wood, etc. See 
Babbasoes C., Boich C., Brush C., CiiAmmt C., 
COBITELIAH C., COWHAGE C, WlHTEB C., WoODEN 
C., etc. Anstralian C. {Exocarpus cupressi- 
formis) ; Beech. C. = Brush Cherry; Black C., 
a local name of Deadly Nightshade; Broad- 
leaved C., of W. Indies {Cordia macrophylla) ; 
Cayenne C. {Eugenia Michelii) ; Ho-ttentot C. 
{Cassine MaurocmiE ) ; Jamaica O. {Ficus pedun- 
culata ) ; Jerusalem C. {Sohtnum pseudo-capsi- 
cum) ; W. 8. Wales O. {Nelitris ingens). 

4 . ' A cordial composed of cherry-juice and 
spirit, sweetened and diluted’ (Webster). Cf. 
(JHEaBT-BBAOTT. 


6 , Jig. a. Applied to the lips, etc. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia 2 Shee spake to vs all, opening the 
chenie of her lips, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
(17x1) 3 Pale look the roses, The rubies pale, when mouth’s 
sweet cherry closes. 

b. Applied to a person. 

igoo-ao (t) Dunbar Insecreit Place 52 Wylcum ! my golk 
of maireland, My chiirie and my maikles mun^oun. 

6 . The cherry-like berry of the coffee shrub. 

(So called on plantations.) 

7. Mech. A spherical bur or reaming-tool. 

1874 Knight DzW. Mech., Cherry, a spherical bur used 
especially in leauung out the caritles of bullet-molds. 

11. Attrib. and Comb. 

8 . simple attrib. or as adj. Cherry-coloured, red. 
1447 Bokehham Seyntys 14 Hyr chyry chekys .. Hyr 

lyppys rosy. 1570 Turberv. To his Ladie i. Thy chime 
lippe doth bleede. i66iHicKERiNaiLL yamaicaBZ Is there 
no Paradise in Cherry-cheek. 1727 Swift Tom Clinch, A 


cherry. 

9. General comb. ; a. attrib., as cherry-bloom, 
•blossom, -dye, -feast, -fruit, -garden, -gum, -hemel, 
-orchard, -fie, -tart, -time, -stick, -stock, -yard-, 
b. similative, as cherry-cheek, -colour-, -crimson, 
-rose adjs. ; _ c. parasynthetic, as cherry-cheeked, 
-coloured, -lipped adjs. Also cherry-like adj. 

1858 liONCF. Birds 0/ Passage, Day of Swish, vi. The 
snow-flakes of the *cherry-hlooms. 1761 Frances Sheridan 
Sidney Biduiphll.oha Dolly, who is a pretty little -’’cherry- 
cheek, audher father’s great favourite. 1386 W. Webb£«p-. 
Poeirie (Arb.) 78 Thou fine^chery cheekt child. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. m. (1863) ray A cherry-cheeked, blue- 
eyed countpr lass. 1720 Loud. Goa. ’No. 3842/2 *Cherry- 
(^low Sattin. 1693 Hid. No. 3112/4 ’'Cherry coloured Sattin. 
187a Rllacdmbe Bells ofCh. vii. 17s Rich cherry-coloured 
amber, a vnn Warton Maid. Garl. (R.) Lips of *Cherry. 
oye. »»3 Gower Co«/ III. 31 And that [le. hope] en- 
dnreth but a throwe, Right as it were a *chery feste. 
1723 La^. Gas. No. 6030/3 A *Cherry-Garden near New- 
uigton Green, Gerardds Herbal n. Ixxxii. 391 [It] 

maketh young wenches to look faireand '•'cherrie like. 1593 
Barnfield xyii, *Chetry-lipt Adonis. 1836-9 Dickens 
D * *cherry stick pipes. 1377 Langl. 

For she had cnilde in *chirityme. 1398 
garlike sauce in.. Cherry ti^ 
smp Altho^ MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons IntrcA, 16 
Weedeing & settinge strawberryes in the * 5 ierry yarde. 

10. Special comb, ; oheiry-apple, the Siberian 
Crab-apple {Pyrus baccata) ; f oherry-bag, a kind 
of purse for holding gold ; cherry-bay = cherry- 
laurel ; oheiry-bird, the American Wax-Wing 
or Cedar-bird {Ampelis Carolinensis) ; cherry- 
blossom, the blossom of the cherry ; also its 


' colour ; cherry-bob, two cherries -with stalks 
united used by children for earrings and in 
games ; cherry-breeches, a nickname of the 
I ith Hussars, from their crimson trousers ; oherry- 
chopper, cherry snipe, cherry-sucker, popular 
names of the Spotted Fly-catcher ; cherry-clack, 
cherry-clapper, a rattle driven by the wind for 
scaring birds from cherry-trees ; cherry-coal, a soft 
coal with a shiny resinous lustre, which ignites 
readily and bums without caking ; t cherry-cob 
=(3 hbeby-stonb ; cherry-crab = cherry-apple ; 
■j* cherry-cracker, the Hawfinch or Grosbeak ; 
cherry-finch = chet'ry-crcuker ; cherry-laurel, 
the common Laurel {Cerastes Laurocerasns) ; 
cherry-pepper, a species of Capsicum (C. cera- 
siforme) ; cherry-pie, popular name of the Great 
Hairy Willow-herb {npilobium hirsutuni) and 
of the g^AesiHeliotro^um peruvianum ; cherry- 
ripe, a., ripe like a cherry; also a mode of 
crying * ripe cherries ’ ; cherry-rum, rum in 
which cherries have been steeped ; cherry-stoner, 
an instrument for forcing cherry-stones from the 
pulp ; cherry -water, a kind of drink made from 
cherries ; cherry-wine, wine made from cherries, 
esp. Mabaschino, made from the Marascho 
Cherry; cherry-wood, the wood of the cherry- 
tree ; also a popular name for the Wild Guelder- 
rose {Viburnum Opuhis). See also Cherry- 
BODNCB, Chebbt-tbee, etc. 

1838 R. "Rassayeg. Kingd. 308 The small ^'Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab . . used for makii^ quasar punch. 
*639 Will of Mary Hancoke (Somerset Ho.) A *cherry 
bagg of golde. 16. . Tout Thumhe 67 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 
179 Ninmlyhe Would diue into the Cherry-baggs. 1633 
Gerardds Herbal App. 1602 *(iherry bay (so called from 
having leaves like the laurel and fruit like the cherry). 1664 
Evelyn KaL Hort. (1729) 203 Oleasters, Cherry-bay. 1869 
J. Burroughs in Galaxy Mag. Aug., The *cherry-bird. 
1884 £. F. Roe in Harpeds Mag. Mar. 6x6 The Carolina 
wax- wing, alias cedar or cheiry bird. x868 Daily News 18 
July, A fine white and *cherry blossom in the cow class. 
1871 Forbes Exper. WarPr. % Ger.Tl. 149 (Hoppe) When 
he [Lord Cardigan] commanded the '*cnerry breeches’. 
x88S Comh, Meg. Apr. 380 Bee bird and *Cherry chopper 
are expressive enough, though the inference implied by the 
latter is absolutely false. 1824 T. Forster Perenu. Cal. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 877 The noisy ’‘cherry clack . . 
drives its . . windsails round. 1763 G. Colman Terrx- 
filius I, My words, however big and sonorous, are as inno- 
cent as the noise of a ’’cherry-clapper. 1833 T. Hook G. 
Gurney {x^S°) 1- v.qa So long as his oreath lasted, his tongue 
would wag as a cherry clapper does while the wind blows. 
x8^ Phannaceut. Jml. XIII. 122 Bituminous coal is 
divided into ’'cheny coals, splint coals, caking coals. 1877 
A. Green Phys. Geol. ii. § 6. 80 A very beautiful variety 
[of coal] known as Cherry Coal in Scotland and Branch 
Oial in Yorkshire. 168a H. More Lett, on Several Subj. 
(1694) Stickling to get the mo'-t Counters and ’’Cherry-cobs. 
1377 Holinshed (1586)1. 223 Bulfinsbes, goldfinshes, 

wash-tailes, ’'chericrackers, yellow hamers, feirares. 1863 
Intell, Observ. No. 42. 424 A species of ’‘cherry-finch. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. 227 [Plants] not perishing but in exces- 
sive colds . . Laurels, *Cherry Laurel. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

The Cherry-laurel or Common laurel . . was introduced 
from the Levant in thei6th century.. Cherry-laurel water 
is a watery solution of the volatile oil of this plant ; it con- 
tains prussic add. 1886 Pall MM G, 28 Sept. 7/1 Baron 
Kremer . . mentioned that the wild chestnut, the cherry 
laurel, _ and the tulip bad been introduced into Vienna by 
Imperial Ambassadors from Constantinople, and from 
Vienna had made their way to all the rest of Europe. 183a 
Veg. Subst. Food 314 ’’Cherry Pepper, .native of . . West 
Indies, .shape of the pods, .somewhat the form of a cherry. 
18^ S. Thomson Wild FL iii. (1861} 225 Some village 
child will show you it [the great hairy willow-herb] under 
the name of ’’’cherry-pie’. 1882 Garden 16 Dec. 541/3 
Some splendid trusses of Heliotrope White Lady, the finest 
variety of all the Cherry Pies, c 1450 Wometi 22 in Wright’s 
Chaste Wife 24 Some be browne, and some be whit .. And 
some of theym be ’’chipr ripe. 1606 R. Alison Recreation 
(Hoppe) There cherries glow that none may buy Till 
dierry ripe themselves do cry. 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
Cherrie-ripe (1869) 17 Cheirie-ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, Full 
and faire ones ; come and buy. 1662 R. Mathew Uni, 
A tch. § 116. 192 Commonly sold for black ’’cherry-water. 
183a Mabryat N. Forster xliv, Negus and cherry- water 
were added to tea. a 1648 Digby Closet 127 The 

Countess of N ewport’s ’’Cherry Wine. 1879 Prior Plant-n . , 
♦Cherry-wood, in Jacob’s PL Faversh, the water-elder, from 
Its bright red fruit. 

t Ch,e'rry, vX nonce-wd. [f. prec.] trans. To 
impart a cherry-like colour to ; to redden. 

c i6n Sylvester Da Barias u. iv. Decay iio Her cheek 
shee cherries, and her ey shee cheers. 

't' Clie'rry, vP Obs. rare~^. p. F. chirir (pa. 
pple. chtri) to cherish,] trans. To clieer, delight. 

*39 ® Spenser F. Q,_ vr. x 22 Myide Euphrosyne ; Next 
faire Aglaia, last Thalia merry ; Sweete Goddesses all three, 
which me in mirth do cherry I 

Che^irry-'boTL’jLce. Also 7 -bouncer. 

1. Colloq. for Chbbey-bbandt. 

[Said by Latham to be a term coined in order to sell the 
spirit without paying du^ ; but he gives no authority.] 

*"93 W, Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 369 Any mingled 
dnnk; M punch, __cher^bouncer, etc. 17M Anti-Jacobin 
Rev-, Ravers ii. ii, This cherry-bounce, this loved noyau, 
My drink for ever be. 1808 W. Irving Salmag, (1B24) 368 
A gmss of cherry-bounce, or raspberry-brandy. xS^ W. 
H, Maxwell Sports Sf Aav. Scotl. xiv. (1S55) 128 A glass of 
cherry-bonnee was insisted upon. 


2. Brandy and sugar. 

1740 Poor Robin (N.l Brandy . . if you chuse to drink it 
raw, Mix sugar which it down will draw ; When men to* 
gether these do flounce. They call the liquor cherry-bounce. 

Cheirry-'bra’lldy. A liqueur of a dark red 
colour, made of brandy in ■which Morello or other 
cherries have been steeped for one or two months, 
sweetened with sugar. 

1728 Vanbr. & CiB. Prov. Hush. i. i. 31 Bottles of Cherry- 
Brandy. 1833 Marhyat P. Simple ix. To a pastry-cook’s 
opposite, to eat cakes and tarts and drink cherry-brandy. 

Che’fVy-faiir. A fair held in cherry-orchards 
for the sale of the fruit, * still kept up in Worcester- 
shire ’ (Halliw.) ; often the scene of boisterous 
gaiety and licence. Formerly a frequent symbol 
of the shortness of life and the fleeting nature of 
its pleqgiires : cf. cherry-feast (Chbrbt sb. 9 ). 

*393 Gower Cosif. Prol. I. 19 For al is but a cheiy feire 
This world es good. ar^zaOcax.vc.DeRee.Princ. clxxxv. 
(i860) 47 Thy lyfe, my sone, is but a chery feire. 1520 
WiiiTTiNTON Vulg. (1527) 23 So hasty fruytes be a pleasuie 
. . for the tyme, but theyr time is but a chery feyie. 1339 
Mirr. Mag., Edw. IV, li, As a chery fayre ful of woe. 

i" Ch.e’rrylet. Ohs. [f. Chebet sb. -i- -let.] 
A little cherry ; used fig. of a woman’s lips, etc. 

x6ii Sylvester Ode to Astrxa, Those twins thystraw- 
herrie teates, Curied-purled cherrielets. 011674 Herrick 
Descrip. Worn. 20 (i86g) App. 434 Two smelling, swelling, 
bashful cherelettes. 

Cherry-me’rry, a. colloq. or slang, [perh. f, 
cheery h- merry ; possibly only a jingling combina- 
tion.] Merry : esp. from conviviality. 

[1602 Middleton Blurt i. i, Tricks, trick.s, kerry merry 
buff!] 177S Cent. Siemds Sent, fourn. 2x9 'lhat every 
convivial assistant should go home cherry-merry. 

\l Cherry-merry, a present of money. Cherry-merry- 
bamboo, a beating. — Anglo-Indian.' Slang Dict.l 

dierw-pit. 

1. A children’s game which consists in throwing 
cherry-stones into a small pit or hole ; originally 
the hole itself. 

1522 World 6- Child in Hazl. Dodsl. I. 246, 1 can play at 
the cherry-pit. 1601 Shaks. Twel.N. iii. iv. 129 Tis not for 
graulty to play at cherrie-pLt with satban. 1632 Randolph 
Jealous Lovers it, iii, Vour cheeks were sunk So low and 
hollow, they might serve the boys For cherripits. 1658 
Ford Witch of Edmonton in. i, I have lov’d a witch ever 
since I played at cherrypit. 

2. [/. S. dial. A cherry-stone. 

Che^rry-re’df a. Having the colour of ripe 

red cherries; esp. applied to the colour of iron, 
coal, etc., u&a low red heat. Also subst. 

•X>iCKtMSOit Arisbas (1878) 50 Cheekes cherrie redde. 

Land. Gass. No. 4250/S His Hair Cherry-red. x8oa 
Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCII. 249 Eed hot iron . . heated 
to tlie degree known by the term cherry red. 18x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc, ^ Art I, 7 The low red heat called cherry 
red. 1882 Garden 30 Sept, 296/3 Good and well tried roses 
. .rnoSk beautiful of the cherry reds. 

Che’rryry, nonce-wd. A garden or collection 
of cherry-trees. Cf. pinery, vinery, etc. 

1811 L. Hawkins Ctess ^ Gerir. 47 The product of his 
graperies, pineries, peacheries, clierryries. 

Che'rry-stone. See Chebbt sb. and Store. 

1. The stone or hard endocarp of the cherry, 

c 1350 Medical MS. in Archxol. XXX, 354 Late hym take 
y" cneriston mete And with holy watir it drynke & ete. 
c X440 Pramp. Parv. 72 Cheristone, petrilla. 1384 R. Scot 
Disc. Witcher, xiii. xxviii. 333 Take a nut, or a cheristone 
& burne a hole through the side of the top of the shell. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. iii. vi. 276 Caesar’s Image 
drawn upon a Cherry-stone is a piece of great curiosity, 
1784 J ORNSON in Boswell 13 June, Milton . . could cut a Colos- 
sus from a rock ; but . . not carve heads upon cherry-stones. 

b. As the type of a thing of trifling value. 

[1390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iii. 74 Some diuels aske but the 
pmings of ones naile ■ . a pin, a nut, a cherrie-stone.] 1607 
Dekker Wh, Ballon Wks. 1873 II. 276 Not a cherry stone 
of theirs was sunke. 1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xix. He 
would not give a cherry-stone to choose amongst them. 

2. A game played with these stones. 

1519 Horman Vt/lg, xxxii. 282 Play'enge at cheriston is 

f ood for children. 01520 Skelton ip. Parrot 331 To 
ryng all the see into a cheryston pit . . To rule ix reahnes by 
one mannes wytte. [1337 Thersytes in 4 Old Plays (1848) 82 
The counters wherwith cherubyn did cherislones count,] 
Che’ri^-tree. For forms see Ceebby sb. and 
Tbee. The tree which bears cherries. 

[cioooiELFRicG^/oro. inWr.-Wuleker, cyrstreow.] 

01400 Maundev. IV. 22 As it were of Plombtrees or of 
Cherietrees. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cherytre, cerasus. 
1601 Holland Pliny 1. 448 Before the time that L. Lucullu.s 
defeated K. Mithridates, there were no cherrie-trees in 
Italy. 1883 ’Lia-CD Ebb ^ Plow II. 240 A lovely wild cherry- 
tree in blossom. 

Cherse, obs. form of Chebish. 

Cherset = cherchscet, Chueghscot, q. v. 

0x300 Battle Abbey Cmtumals (1887) 6a Dare iij gaUinas 
et J gallunt ad cherset. 

Chersonese (ksus^nf-s). Also 7 ch.ersoi]Less(e, 
8-9 in Lat. form chersonesus. [ad. L. chersone- 
sus, a. Gr. x^p(T6v7}ffos peninsula, f. ^ 

land + vrjaos island ; spec, the Thracian peninsula 
west of the Hellespont.] 

A peninsula. (Now mostly poetic or rhetorical^) 

i6ai Holland Pliny II. 405 Within the Chersonese of 
the Rhodians. 1612 Dra'yton Poly-olb, i, Hayle’s vaster 
mouth doth make A Chersonese thereof. 1635 R. N. 
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tr. CamdetCs Hht. Elis, ii. 176 A Byland or Chersonesse, 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 392 Thence To Agra and Labor of 
great Mogul, Down to the golden Chersonese. 1769 De 
Fo^s Tour Gt. Brit. fed. 7) I. 408 This little Chersonese, 
called The Land’s End. 1850 W. Isvms Maliomet 1 . 13 
That great Chersonese or penin.sula . . known by the name 
of Arabia. 

Chert (tjait). Also 7-8 cMrt. [App. a local 
term, ■whicn has been taken into geological use. 
Origin not ascertained. Prof. Skeat compares 
Kentish place-names like Brasted Chart ; but this 
chart is explained by Parish and Shaw as ‘a 
rough common overrun with gorse, broom, bracken, 
etc.’, whence charty rough uncultivated (land).] 

A variety of quartz, resembling flint, but more 
brittle, occurring in strata ; also called homstom. 
Also applied to various impure siliceous or calcareo- 
siliceous rocks, including the jaspers. 

1670 Plot Siciffbrdsh. (1686) 124 A sort of black Chalk 
found between the beds of Chirts, and the beds of gray 
Maible. 1729 Martyn iaPhil, Traits. XXXVI. 30 Chert, 
this is a kind of Flint . . called so, when it is found in thin 
Strata. 1734 P/m/. Trans, (abridged) VI. 11. 192 The Strata 
of Chert are often four Yards thick. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Diet. Eivb, Attended with small Chirts, Cauks, etc. ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Vein. 1813 Bakcwcll Tnirati. 
Geol (1815) 211 Seams of siliceous earth, called chert, which 
nearly resembles flint. 1833 Lyetl Princ. Geol., Gloss. 
Chert, A gradual passage from chert to limestone is not 
uncommon. 1868 Dana Min. (1880) 195. 

2 . attrib. and in comb. 

1863 Reader 14 Feb., Flint and chert implements were 
found in much lower positions. *865 Daily Tel, 3 Nov. 3/4 
The ‘ mill-room ' in which huge chertstones are shoved round 
by iion arms. 1888 Jnil. Derhysh. Archaol. Hoc., The 
skeleton lay upon a bed of chert-fragments. 

tChe’rte, -tee. Obs. Forms: 3-5 cherte, 
4-5 cbeerte, ohierte, -tee, 5 cheertee, cMerete, 
ebyerete, oberetie, -te, obarte, 6 oberitie, (7 
arch, cbiertee). [a. OF. chierte, later and AF. 
cherts dearness (in ONF. kertc, quertS, Pr. carted') 
L. cdritdt-ein dearness, f. edr-us dear. The 
OF. inherited form of the word which was sub- 
sequently taken anew into popular use in the form 
chants (5habitt. In Eng. the two were not always 
kept distinct ; hence the forms chcrete, cheritieS\ 

1 . Dearness, tenderness, fondness, aflection j esp. 
in phr. to have (or hold) in chertee. 

axaaS Ancr. R. 408 Chente, })et is cherte of leoue J>inge. 
e 1386 Chauchr Jvi/^s Prol. 396 He Wende jjat I hadde of 
hym .so greet chiertee [v. r, ohierte, cherte], c 1430 Pilfr, 
Lyf Manhode jn Chariteeholt in cheertee that that 

oothere holden in vflitee. 1483 Caxion Geld. Leg, 141/2 
He was grete with hym and had in grete chyerete, 16x3 
W, ^Brownb Shefih. Pipe Wks. (1772) 11 Sonnes three, 
Which he had in great chiertee and great prise. 

2. Dearness in price ; dearth. 

a x4ao Occleve Poems, Ait Rtiy iv. 7 Gold hathus in swich 
hate. That of his love and cheertee the scantnesse Wole arte 
us three to trotte un to Newgate. X48X Caxton Myrr. in. 
viii. 147 Ther is plente and good chepe in one yere, In an- 
other yere it is had in grete cliierte. 

3. [Connected with Cheer.] Cheerfulness. 

c X449 Pi^cocK Repr. x. xx, xai Men and wommen my3te 
lyue. .in lasse iolite and cherte of herte. Ibid. ii. xx. 274 
The sunne passith in cleernes, cheerte, and coumfort the 
moone. c 1505 Dunbar Saluaior i, It grevis me both 
evin and morrow. Chasing fra me all cheritie. 

Cherty (tja’iti), a. [f. Chert -i- -y i.J Of the 
nature ot chert ; having chert as a constituent. 

1772 Pennant Tours Scotl. (1774) x6i The rocks are hard 
and cherty. x84a H. Miller O, R. Sandst, ix. (ed. 2) 206 It 
[the limestone] abounds in masses of a cherty, siliceous sub- 
stance. X850 Lycll stud Visit U. S. II. 17 Cherty sandstone. 

Cherub (tje-riub). PI. cherubs, cherubim 
(tje'rk^bim). Forms : o. i cerubin, -im, 1-8 
oberubin, 3-7 -ine, 4 -yn, (5 cberybin). / 3 . 4-9 
cberub, (6-7 cberube). 7, 4-5 cberubym, 6-8 
-im. Blur. S. 3-7 cbembins, 4 -ynes, 4-6 -yns, 
(6 -ines, -inis), e. 4-5 cberubyn, 5 -in. f. 6 
oberubyms, 6 -ims. rj. 7- cberubim. 6. 6 
cberubis, -es, 6- oberubs. [OE. and ME. che- 
rubin, ME. and mod. cherub) derived (through 
F., L., Gr.) from the Pleb. of the OTesl., where 
1^”)3 k'rub, pi. Q’ 3^13 k'rubim, are used as ex- 
plained below. (It has no root or certain ety- 
mology in* Hebrew, and its derivation is disputed.) 
From Heb. the word was adopted without trans- 
lation by the LXX as (-in, -eiV), 

also in N.T., Heb. ix. 5, and by the Vulgate 
as cherub, cherubln, cheriibun (the latter in the 
Clementine text). As the plural was popularly 
much better known than the sing, (e, g. in the 
Te Deura), the Romanic forms were dl fashioned 
on cherubin, viz. It. cherubim, pi. -i, Sp. quertibin, 
-es, Pg. querubin, cherubin, F. cherubin, pi. -s. 

The earliest Eng, instances are of cerubin, cheru- 
bin, taken over from ecclesiastical Latin appar- 
ently as a foreign word, and treated implicitly 
as a singular, sometimes as a proper name, at 
other times as a collective. From the ME. period, 
the popular forms were, as in French, cherubin 
sing., cherubins plural, Cherubin survived in 


popular use to the i8th c. ; but in the Bible trans- 
lations, cherub was introduced from the Vulgate 
by Wyclif, was kept up fay the 16th c. translators, 
and gradually drove cherubin into the position of 
an illiterate form. In the plural, cherubins is 
found from the 13th c. ; and although in MSS. of 
the earlier Wyclifite version, cherubyn is more 
frequent (after the Vulgate], the later version has 
always cherubins) this was retained in ordinary 
use till the 1 7th c. But in the 1 6th c., acquaintance 
with the Heb. led Bible translators to substitute 
chembims : this occurs only once in Coverdale, 
but always in the Bishops’ Bible and version of 
1611. From the beginning of the 17th c., cherubvti 
began to be preferred by scholars (e. g. Milton) 
to chembims, and has gradually taken its place ; 
the Revised Version of 1881-5 has adopted it. A 
native plural cherubs arose early in the i6th c. ; 
in Tindale, Coverdale and later versions (but not 
in that of 1611) it occurs beside cherubins, -ims) 
it is now the ordinary individual plural, the 
Biblical cherubim being more or less collective. 

Briefly then, cherubin, cherubins are the original English 
forms, ^ still in French. Bat, in the process of BiMical 
translation, cherubin has been supplanted by cherub ; and 
cherubins has been ‘ improved ’ successively to chembims, 
cherubim ; while, concurrently, cherub has been popularly 
fitted with a new plural chembs. 

The foreign form of the plural, coupled with, the vagueness 
of the meaning in many passages, led to curious grammatical 
treatment even in MSS. of the LXX : here the Heb. sing, 
and pi, are imrmally leprodaced as ^EpoiljS, y^povjSLju. (the 
latter taken in Gen. ilL 24 as a ttruter plurm, as it is in 
Heb. ix. 5I, yet in Ps. xviii. 10 and the duplicate passage 
in 2 Sam. xxii. ii, and in 2 Chron. iiL 11, the Heb. sing. 

(of the Masoretic text) is represented by yrpovflcp, treated 
as a neuter singitlar {iirl yepov/Sj^, roO yepov/Si/t roO 
erepou). In the former case the Vulgate follows the LXX 
with chemtbitn. Since, in the Latin, there is, in many^ pas- 
sages, nothing to show the number of cherubin, it is no 
cause of surprise that readers often took it as singular, and 
it is actually^ used as a sing. (masc. or neuter) in many 
medimval Latin hymns and btanies.] 

The history of the sense, or notion attached to the word, 
lies outside English, though English use reflects all its varie- 
ties. In the OTest. the cherubim are ‘ living creatures* with 
two or four wings, but the accounts of their form are not 
consistent: cf. the earlier notices with those of Ezekiel’s 
vision (Ezek. i, x). They first appear in Genesis iii. 24, as 
guardians of the tree of life. This name was also given to 
the two images overlaid with gold placed with wings ex- 
panded over the mercy-seat in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, over which the shekinah or symbol of the divine 
presence was manifested. A frequent expression for the 
Divine Being was ‘he that dwelleth (or sitteth) between 
(or on) the cherubim'. Psalm xvilL 10 (also contained in 
2 Sam. xxii. xi) says of Jehovah ‘ He rode upon a cherub 
(LXX. chenibim), and did fly'. It is in connexion with 
this class of passages that the word first appears in Eng- 
lish, and it is difficult to know exactly how the word was 
construed or used. The inclusion of the cherubim among 
angels appears to belong to Christian Mysticism. Accordmg 
to the 4th c. work attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the heavenly beings are divided into three hierarchies, each 
containing three orders or choirs, viz. (according to the re- 
ceived order) seraphim, cherabim, thrones: dominions, vir- 
tues {Swifteis), powers ; prindpmities, archangels, angels. 
Cherubim were thus made the second of the nine ordeis, 
having the special attribute of knowledge and contemplation 
of diwne things. Their angelic character is that which 
chiefly prevails in later notions and in Christian art. 

+ 1 . In early nse : {Chembin, -yn, -yni). A re- 
production of the Latin form, app. treated as sin- 
gular or collective, without article, and variously 
understood. 

t a. In certain Biblical expressions describing 
the seat or dwelling of the Deity. Obs. 

c 825 Vesp. Ps, xvii[i] 10 Astag ofer cerubim & fleh. — 
Ixxix. 2, and xcviii[i] i ihi tie sites ofer Cerubin [L. in all 3 
places Cheritbiii}. c 1000 Ags, Ps. xvii[i]. 10 And he astah 
eft ofer cherubin [ascendit super chernbvi). — xcviK[i]. x 
SitteS ofer cherubin [sedet super cherubiii). c xaoo Trin. 
Coll. Hom, xsx And steh eft abuuen ch^ubin. «x24o 
Ureisun 23 in Cott, Horn. 191 Heih is Jii kinestol onuppe 
cherubine. a X300 E, E, Psalter xviii. ix And he stegh 
ouer cherubin and flegh thar. _ a 1340 Hamfole Psalter 
xcviii[i]. 1 Crist is kynge Jiat sittys on cherubyn. 138a 
Wyclif i Sam, iv. 4 The arke . . of the Lord of oostjs, 
sittynge vpon cherubym [x^ cherubyn]. — Ps. xvii[i]. 
II He ste3ede vpon cherubyn, and fleij [1388 -ym], — Ps. 
Ixxix. [Ixxx,] 2 That sittest vpon cherubyn [1388 -ym]. 

F The form -?«, -im, also stands in one passage in Cover- 
dale, and Bps.' Bible; in neither of which it is (elsewhere) 
the plural form ; — 

XS3S Coverdale /jo. xxxvii, 16 Thou God of Israel which 
dwellest vpon Cherubin, 1368 Bible (Bishops’) ed. 1373 
ibid,, ■^ich dwellest vpon Cherubim. 

t b. Explained as ‘ fullness of knowledge or ' a 
celestial virtue ’. 

axjM Ham POLE Psalter xvii[i]. 12 He steghe abouen 
cherubyn, J>at is he passis all manere of conynge, for cheru- 
byn is als mykel as fulnes of conynge. X398 Tkevisa Barth. 
DeP.R. II. IX. (149s) 36 Cherubyn is to vnderstonde plente 
of cunnyiJge, X650 French Ckym. Diet,, Cherubin is a 
celestiall vertue, and influence . . proceeding from Godj and 
descending upon the earth, and upon all men. Of this divine 
glory Paracelsus speaks largely. 

+ o. Taken as the proper name of an individual 
angel ; particularly of Uriel. Obs. 

a 1222 Ancr. R. 356 pis ilke is . . bitocned bi cherubines 
Sweor(!e biuoren j?e jeten of Farais. a 1300 Cursor M, 1243 


Now gaTo paradis. .Til cherubin jmtespeyateward. Ibid. 
22399 pan sal quak sant cherubin, and alsua sal do seraphin. 
a 1300 Signs bef. yudgem. 132 in E. E. P. (186a) ii pan sal 
quake seraphin and cherubin. Pat bep angles two. 1413 
Lydg^ Pilgr. Sowle i. ix. (1839) 7 Cherubyn, my dere broder, 
to whome is commytted the naked swerde for to kepe the 
entre of paradys, XS37 Thersytes in Four Old Pla^s (1848) 
82 The fyue stones of Dauyd , , the wing with which sejnt 
Mychaell dyd fly to his mount, the counters wherwith 
cherubyn, did cheristones count. [x^6 Djci, Chr. Antiq. 
1 . 89/2 From the name of Uriel being Iittle_ known, the 
fourth archangel is designated in some mediaeval monu- 
ments as St. Cherubin ] 

t d. Used collectively for a guard, company, or 
order of angels. Ohs. 

_ CX367 Eulog. Hht. (i860) II. IV. xi. 12 Cherubin quoque, 
id est, Angelorura prsesidium. 1388 Wyclif Gen. iii. 24 
Cherubyn, that is keping of aungels. 1333 Berthelet’s ed. ot 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R. 11. ix. The ij ordre hyght cheru- 
byn, and is to vnderstonde, plente of counnynge. 1613 R. C. 
Table Alph. (ed. 3) Cherubin, order of Angels. 

If Perhaps formerly taken in sense c. or d. in 
the Te Deum : see 2. 

2 . In extant use : A being of a celestial or 
angelic order. 

a. One of the ‘living cieatures’ mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and figured in the Jewish 
Temple. 

b. One of the second order of angels of the 
Dionysian hierarchy, reputed to excel specially in 
knowledge (as the seraphim in love) ; a con- 
ventional representation of such an angelic being 
in painting or sculpture, 

_As the Christian notion was simply super-imppsed as a 
kind of gloss upon the Hebrew, the two are not usually 
separable in med.L. or Eng. Milton completely blends 
them, as did e.g. Durandus in his Rationale Divincrum 
Officionim (12B6). In early Christian art, cherubim weie 
app. coloured red, but according to some, blue, the sera- 
phim being red. In modern ait, a cherub is usually repre- 
sented as a beautiful winged child, or as consisting of a 
child's head with wings but no body. 

+ct. Sing, cherubin. Obs. (Cf. i c.) 

xi|8a WvcLiF Exod. xxv. 19 That o cheiubyn [1388 cherub] 
be m the 0 syde . , and that othere in that othere. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 624 A somonour . . That hadde a fyr reed 
cherubynnes [v.r. -ynys, -ynes] face. 1317 Torkington 
Pilgr. (1884) 70 A cheiybyn of gold xii spane long. cxS]o 
Thynne Pride ^ Lovd. cciv. 30 A Vintener, His face was 
redd as any Cherubyn, 1597 Shaks. LevePs Compi, sig 
Which like a Cherubin above them hover'd, a 1626 Bacon 
New Atl. (1658) 22 The Spirit of Chastity, .in the likenessc 
of a fair beautifull Cherubme. 1634 Jer. Taylor.^ Pres. 

I. ii, No more then we know how a Cherubin sings or thinks. 
x’lao'DvismPal.ifArc. Ded.,God in either eye has placed 
a cherubin. xyoB-ax Kersey, A Cherub or Cherubin. So 
X72I-3X in Bailey. [1742-1800 Cherub or Cherubim [with 
pi. -intsy\ 

P. Sing, cherub. 

c 1382 WvcLir Eeek. xli. iB, & chembyns forged & palmes ; 
& a palme bitwix cherub & cberub, & cherub hadde two 
faces. 1533 Coverdale Exod, xxv. 19 And thou shalt make 
two Cherubyns . . y^ the one Cherub maye be vpon the one 
ende. — a Sam. xxii. ii He sat vpon Cherub and dyd flee. 
1368 Bible (Bishops’) ibid.. He rode vpon Cerub. — Exod, 
xxxvii. 7 One Cherub on the one side, and another Cherub, 
etc. 1602 Shaks. Ham, iv, iii. 50, I see a Cherube that 
see’s him. 1632 Milton Pens. 54 With thee bring . . The 
Cherub Contemplation. — P. L. vii. 198 Cherub and Seraph, 
Potentates and Thrones, And Vertues, winged Spirits. 1733 
Pope Prol, Sat. 331 A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest. 
c 1800 Dibdin Poor yack. There’s a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. ^ 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Coni. Countries 1 . 431 Taking the dimen- 
sions of a cherub, placed at some angle as a diminutive 
ornament. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life viii. i. (1876) 281 A 
cherub in the clouds of Heaven. 

7. Sing, cherubim. Obs. (Still dial, and vulgar^ 
1368 Bible (Bishops') ed. 1373 Exod. xxv. iS-ipThou shalt 
make two Cherubims of gold, .the one Cherubim shalt thou 
make on the one ende [elsewhere cherub]. 1673 Lady's Call. 

II. iii. 88 The ardor of a cherubim. 170^ Swift & Addi- 
son Taller No^e F 2 Why should she wish to be a Cheru- 
bim, when 'tis Flesh and Blood that makes her adorable ? 
1848 Dickens Dombey xxxi, As he looks up at the organ. 
Miss Tox in the gallery shrinks behind the fat legs of a 
cherubim on a monument. 

'I* 8. Plural cherubins, Obs. 
axgoo Cursor M. 8282 pe gilden oyle, be propidatori, Tua 
cherubins [y.r. -yn es]. 1382 Wyclif jS'jrorf. xxv. 18 Two goldun 
cherubyns. — Ezek x. 20 Foure cherubyns. 1490 Caxton 
How to Die 22 The cherubyns and the syraphyns come to 
thyne helpe. 1333 Coverdale Exod. xxv. 18 Two Cheru- 
byns of beaten golde. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xviii. 
10 On Cherubs and on Cherubins full royally he rode. *606 
Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. iii. ii. 74 Feares make diuels of Cherubins. 
1673 H. More Appendix ii Hie Cherubins in the Ark were 
of Uiis figure. 

f e. Plural chembin. Obs. or arch. 
x^WvcLiuExod. xxxvii. 7-8 Two cherubyn [1388 cheru- 
bins] of gold, .two cherubyn in either heistis. c 1400 Maun- 
DEV. viii. 86, 4 Lyouns of Gold, upon the whiche thei bare 
Cherubyn of Gold, 12 Spannes long. [Cherubin in the Te 
Deum is now taken as an ardiaic plund : see below F.] 
Plural cherubims. (arch, or vulgar). 

1335 Coverdale Exod. xxvi. i Cherubyms sbalt thou make 
theron of broderd worke [elsewhere -ins, -yiis^ or cherubs, 
•es]. xeffl Bible (Bishops’) ed. 1373 Gen. iii. 24 He set 
Cherubims and a flaming sword. — Heb. ix. 3 And ouer 
it the Cherubims of glory [r« always^ 1611 Bible Exod, 
xxv. 18 Thou shalt make two Cherubims of gold. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Life of Christ 1. iv, Inflam’d beyond the love of 
Seraphims . . made more knowing then Cherubims. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury n. 14/1 If there be but one In a Coat it is 
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called a Cherut, bat if more then Cherubims. 17x4 
No. 600 r 7 Rabbins tell us, that the cherubims are a Set of 
Angels who know most. z'j 6 x-jx H. Walpole forriwex 
Atiecd. PaiHi. (17B6J IV. 307 Mural teblets with cherubims 
and Samingums. 1771 Smollett Huwfh. Cl, Let. 10 June, 
[Theyl sing psalms and hymns like two cherubims. 

17. Plural 

i6os Bacom Adv. Leant, i. 28 The first place, .is gjuen to 
the .^gels of loue, which are tearmed Seraphim, the second 
to the Angels of light, which are tearmed Cherubim. *667 
Milton P. L. vi. ioo Majesty Divine, enclos'd With Flam- 
ing Cherubim. Ibid. xi. 328 The Cohort bright Of watchful 
Cherubim: four faces each Had, like a double Janus : all 
their shape Spangl'd with eyes. i7Sf'7 tr. Keysler's Traa, 
(1760I III. 33 The groupe of cherubim, seraphim, etc. in a 
marble hasso-rehevo. 1821 Bybon Cain i. y 418, I have 
heard it said. The seraphs love most— cherubim know most. 
1864 PusEY Lett. Daniel viii. 320 The Cherubim . .were ob- 
jects of awe. 1885 Bible (Revised) Gen. iiL 24 He placed 
at east of the garden of Eden the Cherubim Isa always], 
B. Plural cherubs. 

*326 Tindale Hed. ix. $ The cherubis of glory [Wyclip 
and 3388 cherubis, CovERD.^-iii5, Cranuer -ims, ^s.’ 
Bible -ims, Gateaa -ms, Rhem, -ins, 1611 -ims, 1881 -imj. 
1333 CovERDALE Gen. iiL 24 Before the garden of Eden he 
set Chenibes. — i Kings vi. 23 He made al.so. . two Cheru- 
bins. . One wynge of ether of the Cherubs had fyue cnbytes. 
1609 Bible (Donay) Esek. x. i Ouer the head of the Cherubs 
[an thrm^ont the Ckaiter]. arjxx Ken Hynmotkeo 
Wks. 1721 HI. 201 Cherubs endrcling Heav’n with Swords 
of Flame. »i8 Prior Selomon i. ad fin., That fatal Tree. . 
\^icli fiaming Swords and angry Cherubs guard. 1822 
Byron Vis. yudgm, axxi. The cherubs and the saints bow* d 
down before That arcbangelic hierarch. 

In the Te Dettm, in 15th c., cheriibin and sem- 
phin, may have been a retention of the Latin 
plural ; but they may also (as in some OFr. ver- 
sions) have been taken as singular. They are now 
taken as plnial, and in edd. of the Prayer-bk. of 
the American Episcopal Church, altered to ' cheru- 
bim and seraphim ’. 

£1400 Prymer MS. MaskellAToa. Rit. Eccl.Angl. (i88a) 
III. 1518 To thee cherubyn and seraphym ; crien with un- 
cecynge vois. e X4ao Dottce MS, 273 If. 6 h To thee chera- 
byn and seraphin : crien with outen stentinge. c 1420 Dottce 
MS. 246 If. 16 b To the cherubyn and sera^yn cryeth with 
voyce witbouteu cessynge. x^’i Prymer in Eng. If Lot,, 
vse of Sartm C. v. b To the crye forth all Angels. .To the 
thus cryeth Cherubyn, and Seraphin contynually. 1346 
Printer, Too the Chenibin and Seraphin continually do cry, 
1549-82 Sternk. & Hope. Ps. (1619) To thee Cherub and 
Ser^bin, to cry they doe not lin. 

8. transf. AppUed to persons; fa. (in form 
chtrubiti^ to a divine of surpassing intellect. Obs. 

jtty Hooper Dtcl. 0/ Christ ^ kis Office iv, No mans 
aiitKoritle,,Be he Augustine, Tertullian, or other Cherubim 
or Cherabim [tSera^im]. 1838 E. Knot in Chillingw. 
Relig, Prat. i. iv. § g S. Thomas [Aquinas] the Cherubim 
among Divines. 

f D. (in form cherubitC] to a beautiful or beloved 
woman (cf. angel). Obs. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. IV. il 63 Thou young and Rose-llp’d 
Cherubin. 1610 — Temp. i. ii. 152. 1634 Habington Cas- 
iarai. viiL (Arb.) 21 Sing forth sweete Cherubin. 1703 Rowe 
Fair Penit. v. i, 1756 Hadst thou been honest, thou hadst 
been a Cherubin. 

c, (in form cherub, pi. cherubs') to a beautiful 
and innocent child. 

1703 Otway Orphan. 11. iL 446 My little Cherub what hast 
thou to ask me 7 _ 18x4 Scott fVao. ii, The round-faced rosy 
cherub before him. 18313 Thackeray Newcontes 1 . 18 Two 
little cherubs appeared^ in the Clapham Paradise. 1883 
Miss Braddon Isht/iael iv. The youngest . . a rosy-cheeked 
cherub, with golden curls. 

d. Cherubim: a proyinclal name of the Barn 
Owl. 


1884 Harry Jones Holiday Papers 321 You've been anc 
shot a cherubim. 1883 Swainson Prav. Names Brit. Birdt 
126 [Locality not given.] 

e. Cherubims: a nickname of the nth HussarSj 
' by a bad pun ’ from their cherry-coloured trou- 
sers. Brewer, Phr. cE Fable. 
f 4 . In the cheruhins: unsubstantial, fanciful, 
' in the clouds Obs. rare. 

x^ Udall £r«w«, Apeph. 130 (D.) Diogenes mocking 
soch quidinc^ll trifleSi tha.t were al in the cherubinSi said, etc 
5. attrib. and in comb. 

1607 Sm.iks. T iinon iv. iii. 63 This fell whore . . Hath in hei 
more destruction then thy Sword, For all her Cherubii 
looke. x6ii CoTGR. s. v. Cherubin, Rouge comme vn Cheru 
bin. Red-faced, Cherubln-faced, hauing a fierie facies like i 
Cherubin. *617 S. Collins Dip, Bp. Ely 413 Seraph-like 
not Cherub-like, axm Gray Bard ix, A voice, as of tb( 
< 2 henib-Choir. 179a W. Robekts Laoher-on N0.21 Withi 
little cherub-like face. xyM Coleridge Death of Chatter 
ton 7 Assume, 0 Death 1 the cherub wings of Peace. xSi: 
Byron Ch. Har. i. Ixv, Ah, Vice ! how soft are thy volup 
tuous wajra , , A cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape. x8a: 
— Caiti 1.1, go The cherubim-defended battlements. Ibid 
n. ii. 139 The cherub-guarded walls of Eden. 2877 Mrs 
Pobkester Mignon 1 . 12 The gold-fiamed cherub face. 
CneiruMc (tjer>??bik), a. [f, CHEBUB-f--l0 
cf. F. chiruhiqutl) Of, pertaining to, or resem' 
bling, a cherub or cherubs ; angelic. 

Ck^tbic db^or a title g^ven to Thomas Aquinas. Cheru 
hie fnar : a Dominican. Cherubic form in art : a repre 
sentation of the four faces of the ‘living creatures ’ in Eze 
lael^S vision. Cherubic sytnbols: representations of the fou: 
living creatures ' of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse as symbol 
of llw four evangelists. _ Cherubic hymn: a hymn occurrinj 
in the chief eastern liturgies, beginning wtii ‘(We) wh( 
mystically represent the cherubim . 
c 1830 Milton At a Solemn Music xz The Cherubick Hos 


in thousand quires Touch their immortal Harps. 1667 — 

P. L. V. 547 CherubicSongsbynightfromneighbouiing Hills. 

1M7 H. More Dvs. Dial. iii.xxiii. (17x3) 229 The Cherubick 
or Angelick Body. 1709 Kennet Erasmus On Folly 121 
They shall cite their doctors invindble, subtle, seraphick, 
cherubick, holy, irrefragable. 1826 Southev Lett, to Btt^r 
3i4The Seraphic and Cherubic friars. 1868 A. d" G. 3'^d Ser. 
IX. 468/1 Plates of the Four Evangelists with the cherubic 
symbols. Macduff /*/«/»»« v. 6a A fairer Eden. . 

where no cherubic sword guards the way. 2873 E. White 
Life in Christ m. xx. (1878) 263 The sapphire floor of the 
Cherubic Car. 1876 Dict. Chr. A ntiq. L 8q/i Cherubic repre- 
sentations of the four ‘ Living Creatures . Ibid. 1 . 634/1 A 
. .tetiamorph or cherubic form bearing the evangelic sym- 
bols. Ibid, I. 8ox/x While it is bdng sung, the priest says 
secretly a prayer called the prayer of the cherubic hymn. 

b. Like a cherub represented as a child-angel ; 
having a childish innocent face. 

xtboREk-aE Cloisier ^ H. IV. 323 The innocent distress 
on the cherubic face. 

2 . as sb. = CheiTibic friar, Dominican. 
i8a6 Southey Lett, to Butler ji6 A host of shaven and 
shorn Cherubics have followed him. 

tCliertl‘'bical, a. Obs. [f. as prec.-f--AI,.] 
=prec. Hence Cliera*bically cedv. 

2607 S. Collins Serm. (t6oB) 34 The sword Cherubicall 
that glitters afore Paradise. xhx^Curry-C.fbrCox-C.iix, 
138 Lyra, with the rest of your Chembicall Expositors. 
X016 R. Sheldon Mirac, Ch. Rome vKL 162 The cheru- 
bicall angel, which . . spoke to Sb Francis. X885 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. L iv, Cherubically escorted. 

Cherubim, -in, sb. see Cherub. 
t Cherubim, v. To sing like the cherubim. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (xSxi) VII. 238 We should have 
gone on chernbiming of it and carolling, to the end of the 
chapter. 1780-85 Walpole Lett, to Mann Cherubimed 
and seraphimed. 

Cherubi'mic, a. rare. [f. cherubim + -10.] = 
Chbbobio. 

*794 J- Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rowl, for Oliver II. 174 With 
cheiubimic smiles and placid brows. 

Cherubi'mical, a. = prec. 

X731-42 Bailey, Cherubimical, of or belonging to Cheru- 
bims. 1775 AoMRAmer. Ind. ry The cherubimical figures, 
that were carried on the four prmcipal standards of Israel. 
2834 Lady \imotn Behind the Scenes II 234 His face, .was 
ruddy, round, and cherubimical. 1883 Couiemp. Rev. Mar. 
340 Her beauty is. .fair, round and cherubimical. 

t Cherubi'uicail, a. Obs. [f. cherubin -1- -lO 
+ -Aii. (Cf. rabbinical.'^ = Cherubic. 
c x6ox W. Watsod Decacordon (1602) 201 No lesse Cheru- 
binicall knowledge then Seraphical zeale. 1838 Traff 
Comm. Coloss, iii. s This is more than to have seraphical 
knowledge and cherubintcM affections. 

Cherup, obs. form of Chirrup. 

+ Chevve, Obs. To twist. 

£1440 Promp. Parv, 73 Cherwyn, or tetyn \H. chervyn 
or fretyn, P. cheruen or freten], torqueo. — Chervynge 
or fretynge in Jje wombe, torcio. 

Chervil (tji'ivil). Forms: i cearfrlle, cerfelle, 
cerfille, 3 ohareuille, 4 ebiruylle, 4-6 cher- 
11611(0, 5 cherefelle, 6 cheruyle, -uel, -uyll, 
choruiel, -uel, -vyle, 6-7 ehervill, cbervile, 7 
ohexfill, 6 - chervil. [OE. cferfille, cerfille, -felle, 
ad. L. cheer{e)ph}illa pi. of chxrephyllum, a. Gr, 
Xaipi<l>vWov, applied to the same plant. Cf. 
OHG. kervela, kervola wk. fern., MHG. kervele, 
f. kervel m., Ger. herbel m., MLG. and MDti. ker- 
vele, kernel, Du. kervel fem., from the same L. word 
or ? its variant jcmrefolium. The second element 
of the Gr. is leaf, the first possibly from the 

vb. x®P- rejoice, be glad, hail. CLCereoil.] 

1 . A garden pot-herb {Anthrisetes Cerefolium, 
formerly Chierophyllumscaivum, N.O. UmbelHferse) 
the young leaves of which are used to impart an 
aromatic flavour to soups, stews, salads, etc. 

nySo Corpus Gl. in Wr.-Whlcker 12 Cerefolium, cerfelle. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd, II. 80 Witi springe . . cerfillan. c 1283 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 358 Herba Roberti, i. herbe Robert, i. 
chareuille. 1382 Lancl. P. PL A. vn. 281 Chibolles, cherue- 
lys iv.r, & chiriuellis, B cheruelles] and ripe chiries monye. 
£1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Cerfolium, gall, cerfoil, 
angl, cherefelle. 2333 Elyot Cast. Helihe (1541) 27 a, Cher- 
uyle is verye profytable unto the stomacke. 1573 Tusser 
Hush, (1878) gy Necessarie herhes to gprowe in tne garden 
for Physick. .Charuiel. 1380 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, 
Cerfueil, Charuel. 2899 Evelyn A £rtfln'« 18 Chervil, whose 
tender Tops, .are never to be wanting in our Sallets. 18x3 
C. Marshall Garden, xvi. (ed. 5) 265 Chervil . . was formerly 
in much estimation for its warm taste, i860 Delamer Kitch. 
Card, 124 Chervil, .is largely used, though in small quanti- 
ties, chopped fine, in salads, stuffings, sauces, and omelettes, 

2 . With various qualifying words : 

Bur Chervil, Anthriscus vulgaris', Qxeat C., 
Sweet 0 ., Myrrhis odorata ; Hemlock C., Bough 
O., Torilis Afithrisctis ; Cow O, Mock O., Wild 
C., also called Cow Parsley, Anthriscus sylves- 
tris', Needle C., Wild O., Scandix Pecten, 
commonly called Venus’ Needle. 

Lyte Darf’otfwF 615 InEnglishe, Shepheardes Need el, 
Wilde Cheruel, and Needel Cheruill. 1597 Gerard Herbalii. 
ccccxvi. 1039 Sweet cheruill, or sweet (Seely, 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury ii, 98/1 Sweet Cisley, or Chervil .. [hath] .. the 
leaves much cut and jagged. 1783 Ainsworth Lot. Diet, 
(Morell) ir. Pecten Veneris, a land of herb, wild chervil, 
1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bet, xvii. 231 Two umbellate plants 
- . under every hedge, called Wild Chervil and Rough Chervil. 
1804 Med. yrtil. Xll. 370 Wild Cicely, Cow weed, Cow 
parsley, Cow weed chervil. 1879 Lubbock Sci, Lect, i, 21 


CHESIL. 

The common Wild Chervil, Chserophylhan sylvestre [now 
Anthriscus]. 

Chery(e, obs. f. Cherry sb. 

Cherysshe : see Cherish. 

Cherytable, -te, obs. ff. Charitable, -tv. 
Ches, obs. form of Chess sb^- 
Chesabell, -able, -abyll, obs. ff. Chasuble. 
Chesal, obs. form of Chisel. 
t Che’sboll. Obs. Forms: 5 chesbowlle, 
ohesebolle,ohessebolle, 5-6 ehesboll(,e, 6 ches- 
boull, oheseboule, Sc. ohasbolle, 6-7 ches- 
boule, cheesebowl(e, Sc. chesbow, 7 chessboll, 
cheesbowl, cheeseboul, Sc. chasbow. [Cited in 
Promp. Parv. and by a number of authors as cheese- 
bowl, supposed to have some reference to the form 
of the seed-vessel. Phonetically there is no objec- 
tion to this, as cheese, ME. chese, in composition 
has become ches- as in Chesford, chesKp or 
Chbeselip, and both is the ME. form of Bowl ; 
but the reason for the name is not obvious. The 
word is to some extent mixed with cliibolle, Cni- 
BOL, chesbolle being given in various 15th c. Voca- 
hnlaries as ‘ onion’, and chebole in one as ‘ poppy 
(The conjecture that £/Mj 3 £//=‘ball of pebbly seeds’, as if 
the first part were chesil, OE. ceosel, has no basis in fact.)] 
A poppy ; parliculaily the Opium Poppy {Papa- 
ver somniferuni). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, x. 134 Chesbolles nowe beth sowe 
in hoote and drie. c 2425 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 644 Hec 
papauer, chesbolle. £1440 Promp. Pars. 73 Chesebolle, 
pttpaver. 1533 Bellenden Livy i. liv. (1822) 94 He straik 
of the hedis of the chesbowis . .with his club. 1344 Fhaer 
Regan. Lyfe (1560) R in, The heades of poppie, called che.s- 
bolles. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 94 Quhar that he gat ony 
chasbollis that greu hie, he straik the heidis fra them. 1597 
Gerard HerbeUXxxvh. 298 Poppie is called . . in English Fop- 
pie, and Cheesebowles. 16x1 Cotgr., Oliette, Poppie, 
Chessbolls, or Cheese-howles. c 1830 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 2/2 Beneath a sleejw chesbow. 1637 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden iii. 6 Poppy for the most part, yet 
in some Countries it is called Red-weed ; in others. .Cheese- 
bouls. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 67/2 Pash-Poles, or 
Chesboule, are double Poppies, 
b. attrib. 

c 14^ MS. Lincoln A. i. 17, fol. ojHalHw.) A male fulle of 
chesebolle sede. X3t3 Douglas ASneis iv. ix. 28 Sleipryfe 
chesbow seid. Ibid. ix. vii. X50 As the chesbow hedes oft 
we se Bow down tbare knoppis. 

H =Chibol, an onion. 

£ xaxo SweteSusane los (MS. Phillips £1410) The cheruyle, 
)>e cholet, J>e chesboll, b* cheve [(Vernon MS. 1x1400) l>e 
chyue and be chollet, be chibolle, }>e cheue]. e 1425 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 644 Hec sepula, chesbolle. 1483 Caih. 

AChesse bolle[x'.r. Chesbowlle], /a/airfr, ciuolus, 
rt 1500 Nominate in Wr.-Wfilcker 710 Hec sepa, a chesbolle. 

Chese, obs. f. Cheese, Choose. 

Cheseble, obs. f. Chasuble. 

ClieBel(e, -ell(e, obs. ff. Chesil, Chisel j^.i 
C heselip, -lope, obs. ff. Chbeselip i and 
Chesen, variant of Chesouh, Obs., cause, 
t Clie'sford. Ohs. exc. dial. Also 7 chesfoord, 
cbeBseford, 9 dial, cbeeseford. [f. Cheese -b ford, 
possibly a corruption of fat in an unaccented syl- 
lable ; but not certainly explained (can it have 
been mixed up with the -hood of Chessart, chiz- 
zard?).] A cheese- vat. 

1596 ^ills ij- Inv. N. C. (i860) II. 27X, xj chesfordes, for 
cheese. 1611 Cotgr., Caseret, a cheese-fat, or chesford, to 
make a cheese in. Ibid., Fromage esclisse, formed in the 
Cheese-fat ; or, that hath still on It the print of the Chesfoord. 
2825-79 Jamieson, Chessford, Cheeseford, the mould in 
which Cheese is made. Also Chizzard, Kaisart. x88x 
Evans Leicestersh, JVds, (E. D. S.) Chesford, var. pron. of 
‘ cheese-vat ’. \ 

Cheshire (tfe'Jar). The name of an English 
county. Hence the phrase [of undetermined origin] 
To grin like a Cheshire cat. 

1770-1855 [see Cat 13 f], 1837-40 Hauburton Clockm. 
(1862) 49 Lavender was there, .gnnnin like a chessy cat. 
1866 Dodgson Alice in Wonder 1 . viii. 

Cheshire Cheese (a well-known kind). 

.*597 Pt‘ Return fr. Parnassus Frol. 10 Hee never 
since durst name a peece of cheese, Thoughe Chessire seems 
to priviledge his name. 1638 T. VeRNEy in V. Peters (1833) 
197 Twenty holland cheeses, or good chessheir cnees. 2809 
R. Langford Tretde 82 A Cheshire Cheese, .at lorf. p. lb. 

‘I* Cheshixe-roimd, * a rough dance ’ (N.). 

X706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer v. ii. (Hoppe) He shall 
box, wrestle, or dance the Cheshire-round with any man in 
the country. 1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. iv. (N.) The 
fidlersj with their chaplets ciown’d, Now gave the mob a 
Cheshire-round. 

Chesil chisel (tje-zil, tji-zel). Forms: i 
cisil, cisal, cysel, oeosel, 2 chisel, 4-7 chesel(l, 
5 ohesylle, chysel, scheselle, 6 che8ill,chisil(le, 
cheasell, 7 chisel, 9 chesil. [OE. cisil, ceosel, 
cysel, corresp. to OHG. chisil (MHG. kisel, Ger. 
kiesel, MDu. kezel) :— OTeut. type *kesulo-, *kisilo-, 
deriy. of*/6zj£-, whence MHG. kis, Ger. gravel. 
As the word is now chiefly dialectal, or retained in 
place names, thespellingis unfixed; ChesilzxidiChisel 
both occur in place-names. See also Chisel bran.] 
1 . A collective name for small pebbles, such as 
those of the sea-beach ; gravel, shingle. (In 
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CHESIL. 

early quots. also = a siliceous stone or pebble, 
with pi.') 

ajaa Ephial Gloss. 461 Glares, cisil, a 750 Corpus Gloss. 
975 Glares, cisllstan. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. a6 he 
getimbrode hys bus ofer sand-ceosel. 1160 Hatton G. ibid. 
Sand-chisel. C131S SHOREHAM137 For chisel, gravel 
gravet], stones harde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. JDe P.R. xvi. 
xxii. (149s) s6o Alytyll stone that hyghte Scrupulus, chesell : 
and is moost rough and sharpe. .yf it fall betwene a mannes 
fote and the shoo it greuith full sore, a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 
56 As sond in the se. .Hath cheselys many unnumerabylle. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chysel, or grauel, acenia \aretia P.] 
sahtlnm. 1538 ImLAND Itin. HI. 72 To trench the Chisil 
hard by Seton Toun, and ther to let in the Se. 1567 Tur- 
BERV. in Chalmers Eng. Poets II. 644 On the sandie Cneasell. 
C1630 Risdon Siirv. Devon § eS (1810) 34 A port.. now 
choaked with chisel and sands. Ibid. § 156 Seperated from 
the sea by a ridge of chesell. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as clmil-stone \ Chesil- 
Bauk or Beach, (f the Chesil) : see quot. Chesil 
Spar, a mineral. 

cs^j^Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 769 Hec gloria, a sche- 
sellestone. 1577 Harrison Descr. Brit, in Holinshed 
ChroH. xii. 58 The head or point of the Chesill lieng north- 
west, which stretcheth vp from thence, about seauen miles, 
as a maine narrow banke. 1835 E. Pearse in Bray Descr. 
Devon III. xxxix. 255 Specimens of chesel spar beautifully 
coloured. *837 Petiny Cycl. IX. 93/1 The island has one 
village, Chesilton, at the commencement of the Chesil bank 
. .Portland, .has long been united to [the main land] by the 
Chesil Bank, one of the longest and most extraordinary 
ridges of pebbles in Europe. 

Chesil^, cllissal. A small, smooth green 
variety of Pear. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 210 July, Fruits in Prime 
. . green Chesil Pears. 1767 Abercrombie Every M. mwi 
Gard. (1803) 672/1 Pears, Green ChLssal. 
t Chesil .3 Obs. rare. [ad. OF. chesule ; see 
Chasuble.] = Chasuble. 

1563-87 Foxe <S- M. (1684) II. 86/2 Then he took away 
from him the Chesil, saying : By good right we do despoil 
thee of this Priestly Ornament, which »gnifieth Charity. 

Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. St, i. xiii. 43 Those shavelings 
with their stoles and chesils. 

Chesil, 4= obs. form of Chisel, an edge-tool. 
Chesil'bob, dial. Also chissel-, chizzle-. = 
Cheesblip, Cheslook, wood-louse. 

x88x Smith I, 0/ Wight Gl,, Chissel-Boh, the wood-louse. 
1883 CocE Hanipsh. Gl., Chesilhob, the wood-louse (North 
Hants). x888 Lowsley Berhsh, GL, Chizzle Bobs, the bugs 
found under decaying wood or old biicks, etc. 

Ohesiun, variant of Chssoun, Obs., cause. 
Chealeb, -lep(e, -lip, -lop(e, -lypp, obs. flf. 
Cheesblip, rennet, and wood-louse, 
f Chesloof. Perh. for chisel-loaf = bran-loaf j 
but probably an error for chet-, Cheat-, loaf. 

161X CoTGR., Pain de brasse, a great houshold loafe of 
course bread, like our Chesloafe. 
t Che'Slock. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 ohestlook, 
7 cheslok, 9 dial, cheeselog. [Of uncertain ety- 
mology. 

On one side the word appears related to the equivalent 
cheslop, Cheeselif; on the other, the formctoZ-^vlajmears 
to be supported by an equivalent lock-chest, Iwk-cnester 
‘ wood-louse *, found by J, O. Halliwell in use in Oxford- 
shire, and occurring in Promp. Parv, as leccAester’, also by 
the equivalent name Chest-worm.] 

A woodlouse, allied animal. 

157^ Hellowes Giteuards Fam. Ep. (1577) 94 The timber 
that IS not seasoned, is spoiled with chestlockes. X609 C. 
Butler Fetn, Afaw. (1634) 128 Ashes strewed on the outside 
of the Hive, will not suffer . . Earwig, Cheslok, or black 
Blatta to harbour there. x888 Gardener Jr. Bucks says 
‘ We used to call them [wood-lice] cheeselogs. ' C. B. Mount. 

Chesnut, variant form of Chestnut. 
t Chcsoun, sb. Obs. Forms: 3-5 cheson, 
-un, -oun, (4 -iun), 5 -oune, -owne, chesen, 6 
Sc. chasQun, ohessouu. [Aphetic form of 
Aohesoun, Enohesoun.] 

1 . Occasion, cause, reason. 

a X300 Cursor M. syog He was (>e chesun of hir fine. Of 
him SCO deid in gesine. t:i330 K, Brunne Chron. (1810} 
129 pe Kyng for pat cheson wrathed with Thomas, 
Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 10 Here es forbodene athe with- 
owttene cheson. Wyclif i Kings xxi. 29 For he is 
mekid bi chesoun of me [X388 for the cause of me], c X440 
Promp. Parv. 73 Chesun, or cawse [1499 chesen], canisa 
[X499 occasio). c X480 J. Walton Spec. Chr,^ in Monk of 
Evesham (Arb.) 6 And why this Cite destroied was Fals 
and coueitous men grete cheson was. 

2 . A cause or occasion of offence ; ground of 
complaint ; complaint, charge, or accusation ; in 
Sc, objection, exception, demur. 

a X300 Cursor M. 10^36 (Gbtt.) Ne sal na womman wid 
right resun Agaynes hir haue nan ille chesun. f 1435 Seven 
Sag, (P.) 680 Anothir cheson I have goode. X535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, II. 71Z The lordis.. maid him tutour with thair 
haill consent. Into that tyme without debait or chasonn. 
a X548 Priests of Pehlis (Jam.) To that 1 can, nor na man, 
have chessoun. 1560 Rollano Crt. Vemes iv. 316 All hir 
sawis they radfeit but chessoun. 

3 . Case, condition. 

c X380 Sir Ferumb. 2072 pan hure spak )>at burde bri3t : 
herknyaji my chesoun. e Guy Wariu, (C.) 4314 , 1 may 
not telle, be my crowne, To no wyght my chesowne. 
t CbeSQUU, V. Obs. In 6 Sc. chessoun, ohes- 
son(e. [f. prec. sb., after OF. achaisoner ‘ to ac- 
cuse, to picke a quairell against' (Cotgr.). Cf. 
med.L. occasionare=\a jus vocare (Du Cange).] 

To bring a charge against ; to accuse, blame. 
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xge^ae Dunbar Flyiing 273 Scottis Lordis chiftanes he 
OTrt held and chessone In firmanoe fast, a XS48 Priests of 
Peblis, I lufe him not in ocht that will me chessoun. 2560 
Holland Seven Sag. (1837) Aij, Thairfoir my wordis, se 
that thou not chessoun. 

t Che'soiiuable, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Liable to charge or accusation, blameahle. 

«i34o Hampole Psalter cxviii. 168 My dedisere, .alouyd 
byfor J>e )jof men thynke J>aim chesunahile. 

Chess (tjes), Forms: 4-5 ohes, chees, 
4-7 chesse, 5 schesse, 4, 7- chess ; in Comb. 6 
cheast, Sc. chas, 6-7 ehest(e, 7 ohes ; also 5-6 
chesses, 6 chestes, oheast(e)s, 7 chests. [ME. 
c/ies, chess, aphetic f. AF. and OF. eschbs (OF. also 
eschecs, eschas, eschax, escas, mod.F. ichecs=^ ichb-z) 

‘ chequers, chess ’, pi. of eschec {escac, etc.) Check 
sbX So med.L. had sceuci, scaci, scachi. It. 
scacchi, Pr. escacos, all plurals, as name of the 
game ; Sp. and Pg,, on the other hand, have pre- 
served in Sp. ajedrez, Pg, xadrez, the Arabic name, 
shdt-ranj, from OPers. chatrang, Skr. 
S' chaturanga lit. ‘ the four angas or members of 
an army (elephants, horses, chariots, foot-soldiers)'. 
Cf, Check j<5.i] 

1 . A game of skill played by two persons, on a 
cheqtiered board divided into sixty-four squares; 
each player having a set of sixteen ‘men consist- 
ing of king, queen, two bishops, two knights, two 
castles or rooks, and eight pawns ; the object of the 
game is to place the adversary’s king in check- 
mate. (In early use, often the chess.) 

[c xx8o A, Neckam De Nat. Remim [cap. DeScaccis], De 
scaccorum ludo. .scribere non erit mqlestum.] a 1300 Cur- 
sor M. (Cott.) 2^38, 1 hame liked . . til idel gammes, chess and 
tablis. c 2325 Coer de L. 2x72 They found Kyng Richard 
at play, At the chess in his galeye. c 2386 Chaucer FratiM. 
T. 172 They dauncen and they pleyen at ches [v. r. chesse] 
and tables. 2474 Caxtok Chesse 2 Vnder this Wng was 
this game and playe of the chesse founden. 2546 Langley 
Pol. Ferg. De Invent, n. viii. 49 b. The Chesse were in- 
uented . .by a certaine wiseman called Xerxes. 2630 Bratk- 
WAIT Eng. Gentl, (2642) 96 There is no one game which may 
seeme to represent the state of mans life to the full so well 
as the chesse. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig, Med. i, § 19 
Thus the Devill playd at Chesse with mee. 2822 Hazlitt 
Table-t. I. v. 102 It requires a good capacity to play well 
at chess. _ 

+ b. in form chesses, chests. 

2^0 J. Shirley Dethe K. fames (t 8 i 8 ) la As the Kyng 
plaid at the chesses with oone of his knyghtis. CX489 
Caxtom Sonnes of Aymon ii. 58 As they were playnge 
togyder at the Chesses. 2556 T. Hoby tr. CastigUows 
Courier (1562) Yy iv b. To be meanly scene in the play at 
Chestes. 2562 J. Rowbottom {title) The Fleasaunt and 
Wittie Plaie of the Cheastes. cx6xo Donne Poems, znd 
Lett, to Sir H. Wootton, Whose deepest projects, and 
egregious gests Are but dull morals of a game at Chests. 
2640 G. Watts tr. Bacods Adv. Learn. 181 Chests. 

G.figr. 

c 1657 Let. in Clarendon Hist.Reb. xv. Ci8<«) 857/2 , 1 have 
often observed, that a desperate g^e at Chess has been 
recover'd after the loss of the Nobility, only by playing the 
pawns well. 2887 F. £. Gretton Classical Coincidences 

vii. 5 Hannibal, in his famous game of chess with Fabius. 

t 2 , The pieces or board used in playing ; the 

Chess-men. Obs. [So med.L. scacci, OF. eschecs^ 

2303 R. Brunne HandL Synne 4308 Take fur)?e the chesse 
or pe tahler. c 2320 Sir Tristr. 2227 His harp, his croude 
was rike, His tables, his ches he bare, c 2400 Beryn 1732 
The Ches was al of yvery, the meyne fressh & newe. 2474 
Caxton Chesse iv. viii. After that it is said in the chappitres 
of theschessys. x6x8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng, ^{i 6 ai) 35 
Called him the son of a bastard and threw the chess in his face. 

3 . Loosely used to translate GT.'&orpayaKoi, wea- 
<Tol, L. tesseriB, etc. 

2432-^ tr, Higden (Rolls) VII. 75 Knyjhtesof golde play- 
enge with chesses of golde [tesseris aureis ; Trevisa, dees 
of golde]. 2676 Hobbes Iliad xxin. 90 And Childishly the 
quarrel took at Chess oirTpayaAoio’i]. 27*5 Pope 

Othss. I. 243 At Chess [irewolo-i] they vie. 

4 . Comb., as chess-game, -king, -paim, -player, 
-playing, -rook ; f chess-maker, one who makes 
chess-men, etc. ; f chess-play, (ft.) ? a set of 
materials for the game, chess-board and chess-men 
(see quot. 1481) ; (b.) the game of chess; chess- 
table, a small table inlaid as a chess-board. Also 
Chess-board, -man. 

2832 Carlyle Sart, Res, (1858) 13 Councillors of State sit 
plotting, and playing their high *chess-game, whereof the 
pawns are Men. 2646 J. Hall Poetns i. 8 Like “Chess- 
kings brave. 2482-^ Howard Househ, Bks, (1841) 524 
Pay[d] to the “chesraaker for ij “chesplayes viijrf. 2832 
Carlyle Misc. (2857) II. 296 The soldier a “chess-pawn to 
shoot and he shot at. 2596 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits 

viii. 122 “Chesse-play, a one of the things which best dis- 
couereth the imagination. 2656 Beale Chess, This most 
excellent and delightfull game of Chesse-play. Ibid, lai 
(Advt.) The Stationer to the Ingenious ^ChMse-player- 
2833 Brewster Nat. Magic xL 269 These machines . . sink 
into insignificance when compared with the automaton 
chess-player, c 2400 St. A lexvUs (Laud 622) 989 Of “chesse 
pleieyng & of tablere. 2833 Brewster Nat. Ma^ xi. 272 
The chess-playing machine .. was exhibited . . in Presburg, 
Vienna, and Paris. 2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 P^, 
(ed. 3) XV, 297 Charged with a iplden “chess-rook. 

ChesSf sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 ches, 6-7 
chesse ; pi. 5 ches, 7 chess(e, (chests), (8 chase), 
6' chesses.. 


[Connexion with the rows of squares or men on a chess- 
boaid has been conjectured. Senses 4 and 5 may not be- 
long heie; they are however parallel layers.] 

1 . One tier or layer above another ; a storey of a 
house. Now only dial. 

c 2460 Tovniley Mysi, 27 [Of the ark] thre ches chambre, 
they ar Welle maide. 2642 Best Farm, Bks. (1856) 126 
Observe that every board lye direcktly over the board which 
is layde the nexte chesse beneath it save one. 2877 £, Pea- 
cock N. W, Line. Gloss. (£. D. S.) They keep 'em on trays, 
chess aboon chess, like cheney in a cupboard. 

2. A row side by side with anoth^ ? Obs. 

2534 in E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (x866) 298, ij chesses 

of peile abowte every of them. 2625 W. Lawson Orch. d- 
Gard. in. vi. (x668) 12 A gutter . , set without with three or 
four chess of thorns. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Cenmtry 
Fanne 87 Three or four Chesse of stones. Ibid. 299 These 
Bay trees shall be planted in double chesse. <2x722 Lisle 
Hush, Gloss, s. V. In planting quicksets a single chase is a 
single row : a double chase means another row planted 
below the first. 

1 3 . pi. The parallel rows of grains in an ear of 
com or grass. Ohs. 

2562 Turner Herbal (2568) 72 [Rice] hath comonly an Ear 
with ij chesses or ordeis of corn as barley hath, a vjzz 
Lisle Hush. 254 The smutty ears are perfect in the chests. 
Ibid. 208 The diaff of the chesses is clung. 

4 . Mil. in pi. The parallel planks of a pontoon- 
bridge. 

2803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 488 Placing them at 
roper distances to fit the chesses or planks that cover the 
ridge. 2859 F. Griffiths ArtiL Man (2862) 277 By re- 
moving the Besses over the gunnels, it may be bent. x868 
Daily Tel, 14 Apr., Into these saddles were dropped the 
balks of timber which support the ‘ chesses ' . . of the bridge. 

b. Hence Chess man, one whose duty it is to 
lay the chesses in making a pontoon-bridge. 

2853 Sir H. Douglas Mil. Bridges (ed. 3) 68 Rafts Nos. 
5 and 6. — Chess Men. — Nos. x of No. s Raft will bring up 
two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks. 

6. One of the parallel sections into which an 
apple, etc., may be divided by cutting from pole 
to pole ; * the chess or lith of an orange, one of 
the divisions of it ’ (Jam.), (iv.) 

a 2800 Popular Rhyme in Sibhald Sc. Poet, IV. lix. (Jam.) 
I’ve a cherry, I've a chess ; I've a bonny blue glass. 

Chess, sb.^ [Cf. prec. : sense 3.] A kind of 
grass which grows as a weed among wheat : 
now chiefly in U. S. : see quotations. Cf. cheat, 
cheats. 

2736 W. Ellis New Experiments 71 Chess-grass, 2744 
— Mod, Hitsbandman (2750) III. r. 50 (E. D, S.) Ches-seed 
Weed {Bromus secalinu^ Ibid. VIII. 304 Chess. 2828 
Webster, Chess, in New-England, that weed which grows 
among wheat, and is supposed to be wheat degenerated or 
changed; as it abounds most in fields where the wheat is 
winter-killed. 2884 Miller Plant-n,, Cheat, Clheats, or 
Chess, Bromus secalinusandLoliimt temulentmn. Ameri- 
can C., Bromus Kalmii. 

Chess, sb.^ Sc. [ad. F. chdssis, and chdsse : in 
17th c. Eng. pi, chasses; see Chassis.] 

1. A window sash; = Chassis. 
x8o8 in Jamieson. [Still in common use.] 

2. A printer’s Chasb. (In Jamieson.) 

Chess, V. dial. [?f. Chess sb.^'\ 

2828 Dial, of Craven, Chess, to pile up. 

Chess, obs. Sc. form of Chasb sb^ 

Chess, -e, obs. form of Jess, 
t Chess-apple. ? Ohs. [Cf. Chequer sb.^'\ 
The fruit of the White-beam, Fyrus Aria. (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 

2640 Parkinson Theat. Boi. 1420 The natives [of West- 
moreland] call the berries red chesse apples and sea oulers 
[= alders], [2884 in Miller Plant-n.) 

Chessart. Also chizzard, Kaisabt. (Jam.) 
[Cf. Flem. haeshorde (Kilian), keeshurde (Plan tin, 
1573) same sense.] Sc. =Chesfobb. 

<22800 Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 453 (Jam.) The curd . . is put 
into the chessart or cheese-vat. 

Chess-hoard (tje'sboaid). The board on which 
chess is played. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 133 Of the chesse horde how it is 
maad. 156a J. Rowbotham Chess Aviijb, Beholde here 
the forme of the Checker or Cheastbourde. 2652 Gaule 
Magasirom. 248 An oracle of Hercules, constituted by a 
chest-board. 2656 Beale Chesse, 2728 Prior A Ima 111. 488 
Cards are dealt, and chess-boards brought. 2848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. iv. ii. 193 Earth her diess-board, and the 
men and women on it, merely pawns, 
b. attrib. 

2642 Howell For. Trav. xiv. (Arb.) 65 Sevill is_ like a 
chesse-bord table, having as many Moriscos as Spaniards, 

Chesaboll, chesseboUe, var. of Chesboli,. 
Chessel. Also 8 cheswell, chessil. [app. 
f. Cheese -hWBiiii.] A cheese-vat. 

2721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 242 (Jam.) He is gone out of the 
cheswell that he was made in [i.e. the position in which he 
was bom]. 1805 R. Forsyth Beauties ScoiL II. 15^ The 
curds are put into the chessel or cheese-mould, which is 
laced under the press. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 

. 209 The press (constracted so as to hold four chessils) . . 

A fine round cloth, the size of the chessil bottom. 

Chesse-meyne : see Chess-men. 
t Che’sses. Obs, An old name for the Peony. 
1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden ii, 4 In English Piony, or 
Peony, and of some Chesses. 2879 Prior Plant-n,, 44, 

Cnessford: see Cbeseobi>. 

Chessill, obs. form of CBisEii. 
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CHEST. 


Che'ssist. [f. Chess + -ist.] One skilled 
in chess ; a professed chess-player. 

x88i Acaifeuty 30 July, Some openings and end.games 
from the actual play of eminent Eastern chessists x886 
Zeeds Mercury 13 Dec., Meeting of Chessists in Dewsbury. 
Che'ssifce. tmus-wd. A partisan of Chess. 
1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 83 The airs of superiority 
the chessites assume over us poor hackgammonists. 
dieSS-JUeu (tje'smen). Rarely in sing, -marii. 
[The ME. chesse-meyne contains nieyne a company, 
a. OF. meyni ^klso nsedfor ‘ lespieces dujeu d’echecs’, 
Godefroy ) ; from this, chess-men (Caxton) appa- 
rently arose either by substitution or by confusion.] 
The pieces (eight * pieces ’ proper and eight 
pawns on each side) with which chess is played. 

[c *314 Guy Want). 3195 The cheker thai oxy and the meyne 
[rime pleyen he], 1474 Caxton Chesse i. iii. The table of the 
chesse borde and the ^esse meyne. Ibid. iv. i, The formes 
of the chesse men and of their offices. 155a Huloet, Chest. 
men, or table men, iessane. 1378 Inv. S. Wardrobe 338 
(Jam.) Greit chas men of bane. 1581 Sidnev Apol. Poetry 
(Arb.) S3 Wee must giue names to our Chesse.men. x6^ 
Locke Hum. Uttd. 11. xiii. § 9 The Place of each Ches5.man. 
t Che'SSner. Obs. rare—\ [f. Chess; ?on 
analogy of farlner.'] A chessplayer. 

16x4 MiDDl.ETON_Gtt»rf Chess iv. (hf.) Vonder's my game, 
wluch, like a politic chessner, I must not seeme to see. 
t Giie'SSOlll, a. Obs. [Of uncertain etymology; 
a suggestion is that it = cheese-some ‘ of the nature 
of cheese’, which suits the phonology, though the 
sense may be questioned, since cheese is of many 
kinds.] Of soil : Loose, friable, and free from 
stones or grit. 

xdxfi Bacon Sylva. 5 665 The Tender, Chessome, Aid Mellow 
Earth, is the best ; Being meere Mould, between the two 
Exfreames of Clay, and Sand._ 1675 Evelyn Terra (1776) 6 
Mould of . . more delicate grain, tender, chessom, mellow ; 
clear of stones and grittiness with an eye of loam and sand. 
H Curiously mistaken by Johnson for a sb, ; 
the error is retained in later Diets. 

Ghessoun, Sc. var. of Chesooh, Obs., cause. 
Clie*SS-txee> Naut. (See quot, 1769,) 

[The sense and form would fairly suit deriv5:ian from 
Chase fi.s, F. c4^Mneedle.eye,etc.; but no formal evidence 
in support has been found,] 

1617 Smith Seammis Gram. v. 23 Tackes are. .reeued 
first thoraw the chestres, Sir H. Manwavring Sea- 
Cheityts» 1669 Marbiet^s Mas% i, i, 

18 Gftt the main Tack close down, in the Cheese-tree. 1762 
II. aio Then to the chess'tree dragf the 
unwilling tack, — Hici. Marine (1789) Ches-trees, 
two pieces of wood bolted perpendicularly, one on the starl 
board, and the other on the larboard side of the ship. They 
are used to confine the clue, or lower comers of Sie main, 
sail ; for vmteh purpose there is a hole in the upper part 
through which the rope passes that,. extends the clue, .to 
windward. 1833 Marhyat P. Sim^k xv, A huge wave. . 
struck us on the chess.tree, and deluged us. .fore and aft, 

Clieasy (tje'si), o. colloq. [f. Chess + -T.] 
Characteristic of good chess-play. 

x88- ■ ” - • ^ 

woffi 

situations thim match games. 

Chessylite (tje-siloit). Min. [f. Chesiy, near 
Lyons + -litb,] A synonym of Azuritb, the bine 
carbonate of copper. Also called Ohessy Copper, 
x^ Dana 459. 

Chest (tjest), Forms ; i oest, cyst, 3-6 
oteste, 3-5 cMflte, 4-7 ohist, 5 chast(e, 5-6 
oliyst, (6 ? gest), 3- chest. See also Kist, [OE. 
cesi, iciest, cist, cyst (:-*cesta) str. fem., app. an 
early adoption of L. cista, a. Gr, uiffrrj box, chest. 
Cf. OFris. histe, (MDu. histe, Du. hist), OHG. 
chista (MHG. and Ger. histe) :—*hista str. fem. 
ON. hista wk. fem. (Sw.hista, Da. histe, was prob 
a later adoption. Cf, ICist, Cist. (Some claiiA 
for OE. cest a native origin, connecting it with 
Ger. hasten box.)] 

1 . A box, a coffer ; now mostly applied to a large 
box of strong construction, used for the safe cus- 
tody of articles of value. 

1*700 Erf. Gloss. 231 (& Cor^tts 365) Caisis 

Sume. .woendunjiatte 
CMte hafde ludM. ciooo V rc. m Wr.-Wuleker 276 Cc^sis, 

Ne micte men finde . . Of his in arke. ne m chiste. c xa86 
Chaucer Prvf. 309 Wherfor hydestow , . The keyes 
of thy chist away fro meT crAgo Lvdg. Eochas 1. ^v 
(I5S4) 27 b, Out of her cjust to t^^the fatell bronl xsas 
COVERDALB 2 Etugs XU, 9 loiada the prest toke a chest 
and bor^ an hole aboue therin, 1568 Grafton CArori. 
II. 456 Certeme Frenche men ..entered into the kinyes 
campe.. and there., robbed tentes, brake up chestes, and 
caned away Caskettes. _*6ox Holland .P/m/n. 455 
^d apparels bestowed m chists and coffersf X67OUTLTO 

Ss” guineas in oS 

chests. 1787 SvriBT Gullwer n. vm. 169 Set afloat in that 

?? Tn *5 '^ Johnson Rambler No. 206 
r 4 To break open tlm chests, or mortgage the manors of 

jyssft, « 

b. es^ A box devoted to the safe custody of the 
penonal property of a sailor, etc. ; or of the tools 
and, requisites of any craftsman, as a carpenter’s 
chest, surgeons chest-, or of the requisites of any 


particular department, as a medicine chest, tool 
chest, etc. (Commonly including the contents.) 

x6i5 Britain’s Buss in Garuerlll. 634 Physic and 
Suigery helps. .A Chest, with partitions, for all these things. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe xiii (1790)244, 1 found in the seaman's 
Chest about fifty pieces of eight. 1730 — Ca;pt. Singleton 
X. (1S40) X7y Things . . useful to furnish a suigeon's chest. 
Mod. Family medicine chests from one guinea upwards. 

e. = Caisson. 

1679 Land. Gaz. No. X4S7/X The chest now sunclc is of the 
same Dimensions. 1816 C. James Mil. Diet. s.v. Bridges, 
Caisson, a kind of chest, or flat-bottomed boat, in which a 
pier is built. 

d. Chest chest full of, chestful of. 

*77S Johnson yourn. West. 1st. Wks. X. 461 The father 
of Ossian boasts of two chests more of ancient poetry. 1854 
Emerson Zeii. 4 Soc. Aims, Resources Wks. (Bohn) III. 
197 His [man's] body [is] a diest of tools. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. IV. i, [He] brought forth, .his chest of clothes. 

2 . Jig. (With some of these, cf. sense 9.) 
c 1430 Lvdg. Compl. Bl. Knt. xxxiii. The biest is chest of 
dule and drerynesse. c 1430 Cliev. Assigns 127 Holde J>y 
wordes in chaste bat none ^pe ferther. 1593 Shake. Zwr. 
cx. Some purer chest, to close so pure a mind, 

1 3 . A coffin. Still dial. 

c 8go K. ,£lfreo Buda iv. xxx. (Bosw.) Dat hi woldan his 
ban on niwe cyste gedon. cxooo OE. Gosp. Lukevii, 14 
He.. 3a cyste at-hran. cix6o Hatton G. ibid, He.. J>a 
cheste atran. ciaas Lav 32303 His ban beo3 iloken faste 
i guldene cheste. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 50 Buryede with 
hym in hys chest, c 1386 Chaucer Clerkes Prol. 29 He 
is now deed, and nayled in his chest. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Bides 96 The chest that his body laye in. *601 
Holland Pliny xitt. xiii. One Cn. Terentius. .as he digged 
. .light upon a chist, wherein lay the bodie of Numa. i6oa 
Return. Jr. P amass. \. iu (Arb.) 13 Let all hisfaultes sleepe 
with his mournefull chest, xw* Pennant Tottrs Stotl. 180 
A stone chest, formed offive flat stones. i8to Cafern Ball, 
4- Songs 107 A shell is let down — ^Then, a sm^ wooden chest. 
+ 4. Applied to a basket or ‘ark’ of rushes, etc. 
<1X000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 204 Cistula, Sporta, uel 
CTst. <:x34o Cursor M. 5617 (Trin.) In Jus chist be Ailde 
she dide. _ c X700 Addison to. Corvnis, Minerva, .the infhnt 
laid Within a chest of twining osieis made. 

6. The place in which the money belongjing to a 
public institution is kept ; treasury, coffer ; often 
used iransf. for the fund of money itself, tb, A 
cash account (obs.). 

xs88 J. Mellis Briefe Instr. Cij, By Capsa is vnderstood 
the diyst or ready money . . And if . , the Creditor syde of 
your chyst. .should bee founde more, .than the Debitor side 
of your smd Chist, then were there error. x66x Pepvs JDtary 
fl July, The business of the Chest at Chatham. x6go 'T. 
CfocKMAN] Trilly's Offices {X706) 196 In the one Case we are 
beholden to the Chest, in the other to the Virtues and Abili- 
ties of the Person. xBoa Collect. Siai. Admir., Naay, etc. 
(1810) 651 A certain ancient . .Institution, commonly called 
. . The Chest at Chatham, for the perpetual Relief of such 
Mariners and Seafaring Men as have been or may happen 
to be hurt or maimed m the Service of his Majesty . .It is 
expedient.. that the said Chest should be removed from 
Chatham. , to the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich. 
*835 1 . Taylor Spir. Bespoi. iv. 138 The church possessed 
herself of a chest ; that is to say, became mistress of a dis- 
posable capital. i83o-4aAnsoNArM/..E:7<ri?/e (1849-31)111, 
xiii. § 88 A military chest was formed. 18^ latk Cent. May 
829 Starved on an annual pittance from the University Chest. 
6. Commerce. A large box or case in which cer- 
tain commodities, as tea, sugar, etc,, are packed 
for transport; hence used as a variable measure of 
quantity for such commodities ; now almost con- 
nned to tea chests, 

X708 Kemey, Chest . . also an uncertain Quantity of some 
Merchand^es, as of Sugar, from xo to 15 Hundred Weight. 
17*7 A. New Acc. E. Bid. I. ix. 98 They can 

yearly emort 2 w Chests of Rose-Water. . A Chest contains 
about 12 English Gallons. X7sx Chambers Cycl. s v , A chest 
of sugar . . contains from ten to fifteen hundred weight : a 
chest of glass, from 200 to 300 feet ; of Castile-soap, from si 
to three hundredweight; of indigo, from xi to two bundled 
weight. 1823 J, Badcock Bom. Amusem. 170 Sheet lead, 
^ch comes to us in the way of lining round tea-chests. 
Mod* A small chest of tea as a Christmas gift 

+ 7. Chest of viols: a case containing a set of 
viols ; the set of viols itself. Obs, 
i«ix Cotgr, Pn itn de violles, a set, or chest of Violls. 
JO41 Hinde j. Bmen 10 Musitians and a chest of Viols kept 
in the house, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. III. 336 Viols . . of 
which it was usual, during the last century, for most musical 
families to be in possession of a chest, consisting of two 
trebles, two tenors and two basses. 

8. Chest of drawers : a kind of large box or frame 
fitted, with a set of drawers ; formerly used for 
keeping money and other valuables, now an article 
of bedroom furniture in which clothes are kept. 

I* 5 S !9 Minsheu, Caxdn. a great chest, or standerd with 
towin^hests, or boxes in it.] xiyjLond. Gae. No. 1166/4 
Qoilt^ ChairSi Catpets..ai]d Chests of Drawersi x6ox Mi 
Pref. 30 My Lord’s Chest of Drawers 
wherein his Money was. X7X0-X1 Swift Zdt, (1767) III. 100 
The key general of the chest of drawers with six locks. X770 
GoimsM, Bes. VEJ «o A bed by night, a chest of drawere 
*?S9W. (JoLLiNS Q. of Hearts (1873) 86 
locked the door, set his candle on the chest of drawers. 

9 . That part of the human body inclosed by the 
nbs and breast-bone, forming the upper part of the 
trunk, and containing the heart and lungs; the 
thorax. Also the same part in the lower gni m pls , 

®®SA Chest of a man,/<>mW*. X603H0LLAND 
Pma^ s 37 (Due that had a suppuration in his chist 
^ Shaks. TV, ^ Cr. L iii. 163. 1704 J. Harris Zex 

Techn. s. v, Costa, The Ribs, are those Bones which with 


other parts make the Chest or Thorax, a 1720 Gay Dione, 
II. iii. The tall swan, whose proudly swelling chest Divides 
the wave. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Irflarn. 339 Inflammatoiy 
affections of the head, chest, 01 bellj'. 

+ b. fi^. regarded as the seat of the emotions 
and passions. (Cf. breast, bosotn.) Obs. 

* 59 ® Spenser F. Q. i. ix. g When corage first does creepe 
in manly chest. 1647 H. More Song f Soul ii. i. iii. xiii, 
What rage, what sorrow boils thus in thy chest? 

10 . Comb. a. In sense 1, as chestftU, -lid, -lock, 
-maker, etc. + chest-breaker, one who breaks 
open diests (cf. house-breaker) ; chest-saw, ‘ a 
species of band-saw without a back’ (Knight J)ict. 
Mec/i.) ; chest-trap (see quot.). 

1 ). In sense 9, as chest-pressed ppl. adj. ; chest- 
fonnder, -foundering, a rheumatic affection of 
the muscles of the chest in horses ; chest-foun- 
dered a., affected with chest-foundering ; chest- 
measurer, an instrument for measuring the 
capacity of the chest, or the movement of the walls 
of the chest in respiration, a stethometer ; chest- 
note, a note produced in the lowest register of the 
voice (see chest-voice) ; chest-protector, a cover- 
ing or wrap to protect the chest from cold ; chest- 
quake, humorous nonce-wd., after earthquake-, 
chest-voice, the lowest register of the voice in 
singing or speaking. 

1604 Meeting of Gallants ii Hee would .. lather bee a 
Wood-cleauer in the Countrey, then a ^chest-breaker in 
London. X703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3908/4 A black Gelding, .goes 
stiadling before, being *Chest-founder’d. ^1720 Gibson 
Farris Guide ii. xxvi. (1738) 90 Of *Chest.foundering . . 
The Disease, .comes the neaiest of any to that which in a 
Human body is called a Pleuiisy, W23 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) III. 106 A laree *chestful of Mr. C^lderwood’s papei s. 
*884 Child Ballads 11. xli. 363/1 He promises red gold and 
chestfiils of pence. 18x5 Milman Fazio (1821) 9 A huge 
’chestlid jealously and scantily Uplifted, xspx Percivall 
^•^tet-, Cesiero, a *chest maker, a basket makci. 1862 

H. Fuller Bis. Lungs 26 An instiument proposed by Dr. 
Sibson. He has named it the “Chest-measurer. x88i Syd. 
Soc. Lex.j Chest-measurer, same as Stethometer. 2834 
Bushnan in Circ. Sc.ic 1863) 1. 28^1 The notes of the natural 
voice— called also “chest-notes— are fuller. 1879 Haweis 
Mude 4" Morals i. vii, The tenor has to come out with a 
high chest-note, a 1845 Hood Nocturnal Sk. v. In a night- 
mare rest, “chest-press’d. 1888 xgth Cent Mar. 463 Most 
men need flannels, ^chest-protectors, etc. 1835 ( 5 . Mfrcdith 
Shav. Shagpat (1872) 137 “Chestquakes of irresistible 
laughter. 1726 Bid. Rust. (ed. 3) * Chest-Traps, a kind of 
Boxes or Trws, used to take Pole-cats, Fitchets, Marterns 
and the like Vermme. 1879 Hullah inGioveDic^.^wr, I. 
344 by _ chest-voice is.. understood the lowest sounds of a 
voice, .in other words, the * first register'. 

t Chest* sb?^ Obs. Forms: i efiast, a-5 
obeste, 3 obeast, 3-4 cbeaste, 4 ebyste, obeeste, 
(Ayeftb.) cbyaste, 4-5 cbest, 5 (?) obost, [OE. 
dost, app. a later refashioning of the equivalent 
OE, c^as (by addition of the ordinary -t of nouns 
of action : cf. OE. hh, ME. hest). Cicts fem. cor- 
responds to OHG. kbsa point of dispute i-WGer, 
*kausa, app. a. L,. caussa cause, matter of dispute, 
lawsuit, etc.] Strife, contention, quarrelling, 
c xooo .®LrRic Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 116 Seditio, folcslite, 
uel aeswicung, sacu, ceast. cxxk Lamb. Horn, m pet 
dene wif scunao jitsunge and cheste ne sturaS. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 200 Pe uormest is Cheaste, oSer Strif. c 1300 K. 
^‘*■ 29 Now pais holdith, and leteth cheste, 1340 Ayefib, 
67 Sfter pe cnyaste we zette]> J?© zenne of grochinsfe. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. xiii. 109 Ferly me pinketh But diest be 
here charite shulde be, 138a Wyclif James iv. i Wherof 
bateyles and cheestes, or chidinges, among sou ? c 1423 
S^en Sag. (P.) 1638 Withoutyn ony more chest Thay dyden 
the emperour hest. c 1450 Myrc 1477 Hast bou I-lyued. . 

Ill chest [ed, cbost] and stryf "Wyji py meyne and wyp py wyf ? 
Chest (tjest), ». Also 6 chist, ebeist. [f. 
Chest j^.i] *• 

I . trans. To put into a coffin. Now chiefly dial. 

1473 Wahkworth Chron. 21 On the morwe he was chestyde 

and brought to S. Paulys, 1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 
(1877) 159 note-t A cophm, soclie as the carkesses of noble 
persons ar cheated in. i6xx Bible Gen. 1 , (Aeadnote) Joseph. 
taketh an oath of them for his bones. He dieth and is 
chested. 1663 G. Havers P. della Valle’s Trav. E. J?tdia 
339 That afternoon, we chested our late slain Commander, 
^ ^cithers II. 491 'The body was chested, 
h^d. Sc. The corpse will be chested this evening, 

2 . To enclose in a chest or box ; to stow away. 

x6i6 R. Carpenter Christ sLarumhell 48 All their mony is 

little enough . . to chest vp in their Treasurie. 1636 R. James 
Iter La^. (XB45) Introd. 47 To cheste Bternallliatred in a 
mortall bresL 1657 May Satir. Puppy 14 He gaue charge 
ms Unkles Wardrobe should be chested up, and kept as 
Reliques. X824-Q Landor Imag, Conv. (1846) II. 39 Serious 
thoughts are folded up and chested, 

3 . Of a horse ; 'To come against or strike with 
the chest. (Cf. Bbeast v. i.) 

1843 Lever J, Hinton xxv, My horse came with full force 
against it . . chesting the tangled branches. 1845 E. War- 
BURTON CrMcent ^ Cross (1846) II. 216 The next moment 
my mare chested him, and sent him spinning and tangled 
in his long blue gown. x866 Daily Tel. 23 Oct. , His hand 
’ i*™*- ever beguiled a beaten horse to rise at a 

Stitt bit of timber which his neighbours right and left were 
chestmg or declining to negotiate. 

Hence ^ Cbe'sthig vbl. sb., the putting (of a 
corpse) into a coffin, ‘with (in Scotland) the en- 
tertainment given on this melancholy occasion’ 
(Jamieson), 
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*S 3 S in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1 . 1. xxxiii. 24a The lead- 
ing and chesting wm prepaiing. iss* Huloet, Chestynge 
of a deade bodye in a close coffyn, or the ministration of 
baulmynge. 1613 T. Godwin Rom Antiq. (1625) 77 Those 
who had the . chesting . of the dead corps. Mod. Sc. The 
chesting has been deferred to enable relatives at a distance 
to be present. 

Chest(e, obs. f. Chaste, Chess 
C hestalble, obs. f. Chasuble. 

Chestan, -ayii(e, var. Chesteine, Obs. 
Chested (tje-sled), ppl. a. 

1 . [f. Chest w.] Inclosed in a chest or coffin. 
x6oi Holland Pliny I. 163 We . . haue seen their bodies 

how they lie embalmed and chested. 

2 . [f. Chest sb^ 9.] Having a chest ; chiefly in 
compounds, as bare-., broad-, deep-chested. 

i66a Fuller Worthies, Rutlandsh , A very proper man, 
broad-shouldeied and chested. xyo^LoMd. Gan. No. 3941/4 
A brown-bay Horse, well Chested. 1813 L. Hunt Chorus 
Seneca's Thyesies, No need . . of vulgar force . . or chested 
hoise, 1873 Symonds Grh. Poets xii. 403 Stately maidens 
and bare-cnested youths. 

Chestee, Sc. var. of Chastt. Obs. 
t Chesteine, chesteu. Obs. Forms: a. 4-5 
ebasteiu^e-, 5 c]iasteyn(e, 5-7 chasten, 6 chas- 
tayne. / 3 . 4 chesteine, -ene, kesteyu, 4-7 ches- 
ten, 5 chestan, 5-6 chesteyu(e, cheBtayn(e, 5-7 
cheston, 6 chestin. See also Castane. [M£. 
cliasteine (commonly chesteine, etc.), a. OF. chas- 
taigne, ( = ONF. castaigne, Pr. casianha. Cat. 
castanya, Sp. casiaila, Pg. castanha. It. castagna) 
L. castanea chestnut, a. Gr. xaerravia, synonym 
of Kdaravov, xaardviov, icaffT&veiov (in full xaara- 
VHov or Kaaravaiov xdpvov, lit. ‘ Castanian nut re- 
feried by some to Kaaraimia a city of Pontus, by 
others to Castana in Magnesia (Thessaly). Thewoid 
was alieady in OE. in the form cisten-, cyst-biam, 
corresp. to OliLG.che'stinna QASLQi.ke‘stene,hesten, 
mod. Upper Ger. ieste), pointing to a WGer. *has- 
tinna, *kastinja for *hastanja (prob. by assoc, with 
Germanic suffix -inj 6 -'). It is doubtful whether 
this OE. form had anything to do with the change 
of M£. chasteine to chesteine, or whether this was 
merely due to the obscurity of the first syllable 
while the stress was still upon -teine. In its latest 
stage chesten, nut was added : see Chestnut.] 

1 . A chestnut-tree. 

A 700 Erfurt Gloss. 249 (Sweet 0. E, T.) Cistim beam. 
a 800 Corpus Gloss. 374 Castanea, cistenbeam. c 1000 ^Eltric 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 138 Castanea, cystel, etel cystbeam. 
c 1050 Cotton Cl. Gloss, ibid. ^63 Castanetts, cistenbeam. 

c 1320 Sir Beues 1699 He reinede hiv hors to a chesteine. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt's T. 2064 Wylugh, Elm, plane, Assh, 
box, chasteyn [y r. chestayn, chesteyn, chasteine], c 1400 
Maundev. xxxi. 307 Giete Forestes of Chesteynes. ci^o 
Pallad. on Hush, xii. 253 Chasten wol . . of his seedes multi- 
plie. ci$so Barclay 5 ?iVr. Gd.Matm. (1570) Fiija, For 
Chastaynes colde places commonly choselh he. 1570 Levins 
Manif 60 A chesten, castanea. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 
472 The Cheston, and the Walnut-trees, or Mast-tiees. 

2 . The fruit of this tree ; a chestnut. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. vn. 281 (MS. H) Chibolles, chesteyns 
and lipe chiries monye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. 
x‘x. (149s) 496 Flente of myle and chestens. a 1400 Pystel 
Susane 93. cx4ao Rem. Rose 1373 Medler&plowmes,perys, 
chesteyns, Cherys, of which many oon layiie is. c 2420 
Pallad. onHusb. xii.283 Chasteynes. .under sandeasonder 
leyde. c X430 Nominale in Wr .-Wulcker 715 Hec castania, 
a cheston, or the tre. 134a BooRDEiTy^/aT^ xxi (1870)283 
Chesteynes doth nowrysshe the body strongly. X338 Warde 
tr. Alexid Seer. (1568) 33 b, Rough without like a Chestin. 
X380 Bakct Ala. B 1395 Browne as a ch^'iteB, pheenicesis. 
X674 Cunningham (of Craigends) £>iary (1887] 43 Ther was 
no chastens gotten. 

3 . Comb. : chesten-nut (Chestnut), chesteine-tree. 

a 1330 Syr Degarre 3 Hii leien hem doun . .Under a chas- 
tein tre. X382 Wyclif Isa. xliv. 14 He toe the kesteyn 
tre, and the oek. CX423 Voc. in Wr.-WuIcker 646 Hec 
castania, chestantre. c X333 Dewes tin Palsgr. 1832, 914) 
Chestayne ttee, chaiaignier. 1380 Conveyance in Phil. 
Trans. LXI. 141 Quandam silvam . .voc. Chesten woode. 
t Che’ster.^ Obs. (exc. in comb.). [OE. ceaster 
•.—*c^sester z-^csester prehist. OE, *csestra (5-6th 
c.) fem., a. L. castra pi. neuter, ‘camp’, often ap- 
plied to places in Britain which had been originally 
Roman encampments. (For the phonology, cf. 
Sievers Ags. Gram. 1886, § 75. i.) This is one 
of the best ascertained of the Latin woids adopted 
by the Angles and Saxons during the conquest of 
Britain. Still existing as the proper name, or part 
of the name, of many places. In Cumberland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and some counties south of 
these, it appears as -caster, without palatalization. 
The history of the form written -tester, of Which 
only -ster is pronounced (in Worcester, Bicester, 
etc.), is obsctu:e,‘ the written form is perhaps of 
Fr. or med, L, origin.] 

A city or walled town ; orig. one that had been a 
Roman station in Britain. 

<1833 O. E. Citron, an. 491 A)Ua and Cissa ymbsseton 
ceaster. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, ii. 23 He com. & eardode 
on j>sere ceastre. cixdo Hatton G. ibid , On bare chestie. 
CX20O Ormin 8439 patt chesstre patt te Laferrd Crist Comm 
till. [X370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Ketd (1826) 377 Chester, 
denoted a walled or fortified place, being the same both in 
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woorde and weight that tlie Ladne (Castrum) is.] 1881 
Freeman Snbj. Lands Venice 146 It was a Chester ready 
made, with its four streets, its four gates. 

tChe'ster.-^ [f. Chest©. -h-erI.] One 

who puts a corpse into a coffin. 

1332 Huloet, Chester of a deade corps . .pollinctor. 

Chesterfield (tje-&taif?ld). £f. the name of 
an Earl of Chesterfield in 19th c.] A kind of 
overcoat. 


Chesterfie'ldian, a. [f. prop, name Chester- 
field +• -IAN.] Relatmg to, or charactenstic of, the 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773), a writer 
on manners and etiquette. So Che'stexfieldism. 

1778 Phil. Sum. S. Irel. 291 All the Chesterfieldian in- 
decoiums of laughter. 1883 Homilet. Rev. June 545 We 
are not pleading, foi Chesleifieldian etiquette. 1830 Gentl. 
Mag. C. II, 135 Business is not legulated by Chesterfieldism, 

GheSterlite (tje'stsrlsit). Min. [f. place 
name Chester -tr A variety of orthoclase. 

1830 Dana Min 678 New species, Chesierlite. x868 Ibid, 
355 Chesierlite, in white crystals, smooth, but feebly lustrous, 
implanted on dolomite in Chestei Co., Penn. 

Chestes, obs. form of Chess sbX 
+ Chesticore. Obs. rare~'^. [app. corruption 
of F. justaiicorps a closely-fitting garment reaching 
to the knees, associated with chest.'\ 
t6jx Crowne Juliana i. 6 A-nda chesticore with Diamond 
buttons. 

Chestm, var. of Chesteine, Obs., chestnut. 
Chestnut, chesuut (tjesnvtl. Forms: 6 
cliesteii nut, chest nut, chestnutte, chestnot- 
(tree), chesse nut(te, ches-nut, ohesnutte, 6-7 
chesae-nut, 6-8 chest-nut, 7 ohessenut, 8 
ohoasnut, 6- chestnut, ohesnut. [f. chesten, 
late form of Chesteine + Nut. Chesten-nut 
soon reduced to chestenut, chestnut, and chesnut : 
the last was the predominant form (82 per cent, of 
instances examined) from 1570 to c 1820, and is 
used in all the editions of Bailey ; chestnut was 
adopted by Johnson, and prevails in current use.] 
1 . The large edible seed or ‘nut’ of the chestnut- 
tree (see 2), two or more of which are inclosed in 
a prickly pericarp or ‘bnrr’. 

XS19 Horman Vitig. xvii. 165, I haue getherde chesten 
nuttis. X334 Ld. Bcrners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Fj a, 
The chestain tres bring forth the soft swete chest nut, X370 
Levins Mamp 195 A chesnutte, castanea. 1579 Lang- 
HAM Gard. Health (1633I * 3 ^ Chestnuts of all wifde fruits 
are the best and meetest to be eaten. 1380 Lyly Evphnes 
(Arb.) 365 That will .refuse the sweete Chesnut, for that it 
is couered with sharpe huskes. 1580 Barct Alv. C 442 A 
chesten nut. 1583 Lloyd Trecu. Health Introd. 2 Take , . 
the quantitye of a Chesse Nutte. 17^14 Gay Trivia in. 46 
Boars . . on Westphalia's fatt’ning Chest-nuts fed. 173a 
ARBUTiiNorifw/M of Diet 258 Chesnuts, .afford aveiy good 
Nourishment 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client. (18x4) 238 
Young chesnuts .afforded, a matter which appeared to be 
a combination of albuminous matter and tannin, x86i Bryant 
Poems, Third of November vd.. Children.. Gathering tawny 
chestnuts. 


2 . The tree which bears these, Castanea vesca, 
N.O. Corylacete, now growing naturally all over 
Southern Europe, though said to have been intro- 
duced, within the historical period, from Asia 
Minor. Both the tree and the ‘nut’ are also called 
Spanish or Sweet Chestnut. 


chesnuts langed in corresponding lines. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat, II 63 A chesnut, or any other tree with pointed 
leaves, 18x4 Southey Roderick xv, The chesnut’s fretted 
foliage grey. 1873 Emerson ComicVfy.s. 
(Bohn) III. 204 An oak or a chestnut undertakes no function 
it cannot execute. 

Tj. The wood of the chestnut-tree. 

1823 F. Nicholson Prod. Build. 262. 

3 . Applied to the tree jEscuIus Hippocastanum, 
or to its seed ; more fully called Hokse-ohestnut. 

1832 Tennyson MilleVs Date, vii, Those thiee chestnuts 
near, that hung In masses thick with milky cones. 1871 
Member for Paris II. 207 (Hoppe) The spreading chestnuts 
. .dotted the .sand, with white flowerlets like snow-flakes. 
Mod. Nevospr, Yesterday was ‘Chestnut Sunday’ at Bushey 
Park, and the day being fine, the chestnuts were visited by 
admiring crowds. 

i-i. Eat'lh chestnut' the rormdish edible tuber 
of Bunium fiexuosum (including B. Bulbocasta- 
num), or the plant itself; = Earth-nut. Obs. 

X378 Lvte Dodoens 579 The small Earth Chestnut . .The 
roote . . in taste . , is inuche lyke to the Chestnut. 1397 
Gerard quoted by Britten & Holl. 1884 Miller Plant-n., 
Earth-nut, or Earth-chestnut, Bnninniflexuosum. 

+ 6. Name of a variety of apple. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 223 Apples • . Pear-Apple, 
Cardinal, Winter-Chestnut Ibid, 232. 

6 . The hard knob in the skin of the horse at the 
innsr side of the fore-legs ; supposed to represent 
the thumb-nail of other animals, Cf. Castor.^ 


xBgg Rarev Taming Horses iv. 45 To tame the horse, 
sometimes using the chestnut of his leg, which they dry, 
grind, .and blow into his nostrils. x8v6 Steel Equine Anat. 
208 The circular horny process or chestnut found opposite 
the inferior part of the radius, x888 Veterinarian May 304 
Another oigan in process of disappearance is that piece of 
horn inside the fore-arm, where it is termed the chestnut, 
and that jnsid^ th? hock, wher? it is termed the castor ; it 


corresponds to the finger-nail of the thumb of our hand, and 
of the foot of the five-toed ancestor of the hoise. 

7 . slang. A story that has been told before, a 
‘ venerable ’ joke. Also aitrib. 

[Origin unknown : said to have arisen in U. S. The news- 
papers of 1S86-7 contain numerous circumstantial explana- 
tions palpably mvented for the purpose, A plausible ac- 
count is given in the place cited m quot. 188S.] 
x886 in Dram. Rev. 27 Mar. 86/2 Minnie Palmer will give 
p, 1,000 to any one who vdll submit to her an idea for legiti- 
mate adveitismg.. Chestnut ideas not wanted. x^6yPalt 
MallG. xojune 6/a This stoiy is what the Americans would 
call a ‘chestnut’ X887 Sai. Rea. i Oct. 467 There are, of 
course, good things here, and some veneiable chestnuts. 
[x888 in J. Hatton Toole, ‘ When suddenly from the 

thick boughs of a cork-tree — ’ ‘A chestnut, Captain ; a 
chestnut ’ ‘ Bah ' booby, I say a cork-tree 1 ’ * A chestnut,' 
leiterates Pablo : ‘ I should know as well as you, having 
heard you tell the tale these twenty-seven times '.] 

B. as adj. 1 . Of the colom of a chestnut ; deep 
reddish-brown. 

X636 Cowley DnoiV&is iii. (1684)98 Meiab's long Hair was 
glossy Chestnut Brown. X684 Land. Gas, No, 1960/4 A 
Chesnut Soirel Gelding. 1803 Scott Last Minstr. i. xxviii. 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 1833 A._ Fonblanque 
Eng under 7 Administr. Ill, 271 As much akin, .as ahorse 
chesnut proverbially is to a chesnut horse, a 1833 C. Bronte 
Professor I. xi. 187 Her rich chestnut locks, 

D. eibsol. ■= Chestnut colour. 
x6oo Shaks. A.Y.L. hi. iv. 12 His haire is of a good colour 
. .Your Chessenut was euer the onely colour. 1832 L. Hunt 
Sir R. Esher (1850) 12 My hair would be a fine chesnut 
still. X878 Morley Diderot II. 122 Her hair of resplendent 
chestnut, 

c. Short for chestnut horse, (yolloq.) 

[See chestnut-coloured, 1636 in C below.] 1840 Levee 
Harry Lorrequer (Hoppe) 1 he horses were dark chestnuts, 
well matched. i88a Miss Braddon Mi. Royal I. ii. 41 Mis. 
Tregonell’s landau . . with a pair of powerful chestnuts. 
X883 A. Robson Old World Idyllsv} Jumped onhis chestnut 

O. aitrib. and Comb., as chestnut-bloom, -bud, 
-burr, -colottr, -husk, -ntuncher, -seller, shade, tree ; 
chesttvut-brovun, -coloured, -nested, -red, -winged, 
adjs. ; chestuiit-bread, bread made with the meal 
of chestnuts ; chestniit-oak, Quercus sessilifiora 
and other species. 

X864 Tennyson /^bneds Field 63 That islet in the “chest- 
nut-bloom. 18x4 SoirtKEV Roderick xt, Tbe^’chesnut-bread 
was on the shelf. X636 [see B i]. xvg? Bewick Bnt. Birds 
(1847) I, 79 The hedge-chafer, or ^chesnut brown beetle. 
x8a8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I, 32 Fur chesnut brown back 
and head. 1626 Bacon Sylva i) 430 The Acorns and *Ches- 
nut-buds. 2842 Tennyson Lawicelot 4- Gum. ii. Drooping 
chestnut-buds. X874 Roe (title) The Opening of a*Chestnut 
Buir. isss Eden Decades W. Ind, (Arb.) 338 Men are of 
*chestnutte colour at the ryuer of Plata. 1636 Massinger 
Gt, Duke Flor, ill. i. (R.), I mean the roan. Sir, And the 
brown bay ; but for the ^chesnut-coloured, etc. X748 Smol- 
lett Rod Rand. {1804) 137 He had chesnut-coloured hair, 
1868 Ld. Houghton Select, fr. Wks. 220 The ‘‘chesnnt- 
crested plain. 1830 Scott Demonol. ix. 314 The “cbestnut- 
muncher in Macbeth. 1S82 Garden x6 Dec. 535/1 Bright 
*chestnut-red, 1883 R, Buai on in Academy No, 577. 366/2 
*Chestnut-seIleis from Friuli. 1533 Coverdale Gen. xxx. 
37 lacob toke staues of grene wylhes, hasell and of *chest- 
nottrees. 18x6 Keith Phys, Bot. I. 58 Shady avenues of 
Chesnnt-trees. 1887 PaU Mall G. iS July 5/1 Small *chest- 
nut-winged butterflies. 

Che'stnuttixrg, vbl. sh. [f. prec. ; cf. Nutting.] 
The gathering of chestnuts. Also atlrib, 
x8^ Roe in HarpeVs Mag. Nov. 9x0/2 Amy wishes to 
have a chestnutting party to-morrow. 

Cheston. ? Obs. [acc. to Diets., from resem- 
blance to a chestnut ; see Chesteine.] ‘ A species 
of plum ’ (J.). 

57^ in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

Cheston, var. of Chesteine, Obs., chestnut. 
Chestree : see Chess-tree. 

[Chest-rope. A misprint in some editions of 
Smith’s Seaman’s Grammar, and thence in Diction- 
aries for ghest-rope, Guest-rope, q.v.] 

Chests, obs. form of Chess 1, 2. 
f Che'stworm. Obs. [Cf. Chesiock.] A pill 
millipede, or wood-louse. It is doubtful whether 
quot. 1639 is a fig. use of this, or a distinct com- 
pound, meaning ‘ worm within the chest or breast ’. 

1344 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1360) B iv, Also the chestwormes 
that are founde betwene the harkes of trees, whych wyll 
tourne themselves together like a beade when they he 
touched, a 1639 S. W ard Serm. 6o (D ) Universal tortures 
. . of which the pangs of childbirth . . gnawings of chest- 
worms, drinks 01 gall and wormwood, are but shadows. 
Ibid. 98(D.)The. .reproofs of it [conscience], .gnawing more 
than any chest-worm, tormenting worse than hot pincers. 

Ohesuble, -yble, ypyll, obs. ff. Chasuble. 
Chesun, variant of Chesoun, Obs., cause. 
Che8yl(lej var, Chesil, gravel ; obs. f. Chisel. 
Chesyxi, obs. f. Choose v. 

Chet, var. of Chit ©.1 ; obs. f. Cheat sb.\ 3 . 
Chetah, var. form of Cheetah. 
t Chete. Obs. rare~K [Possibly :— OE. cbte 
efie :—*clete, cot, chamber, cell.] 
a 131a in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 Alle heo lyven from last 
of lot Ant are al hende ase hake in chete. 

Chete, -eH, -our, obs. ff. Cheat, Cheater. 
t Chetel, -il, yl. [OE. cietel («-, cy-) 
*ceatil’.—cattil, ad. L. ccUill-us\. Obs. form of 
Kettle. 

CX300 Juliana (Ashmole MS.) 54 A chetel wol of iwelled 
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CHEVASTBR. 


OHEVACHARCB. 

bras biuore |>is maide was ibrojt. 1463 Bjtty (1850) 
33 That Jenette my necehaue..j. bras pot, achetill.apanne. 

Chete]^ obs. f. Chattel. 

Cheter-, chetterling, obs. ff. Chitterling. 

Chetopod, a. Zool. variant of Ch.etopod. 

*839-47 Tobd Cycl Anat. III. 434/* I" chetqpod 
Annelides, the set* and cirrhi form . . organs of progression. 

Chett, var. of Cheat sh.^ 

t Ctevachance. Obs. [a. OF. chevanchance 
riding, f. chevaitchier to ride : see next.] 

1 , Chivalry, chivalrous spirit. 

Wv gr r v A rmoria 36 That feasts continuance Which 
was maintained through noble chevachance. 

2 . =Chevachee. 

xggz WyaiEV Annorie 45 King lohn informed of our 
chevachaunce His summons cald. 

t CheTacliee. Obs. Forms: 4 cbivachee, -ie, 
4-5 -ye> chy vaehee, -ie, - ye,ehiuaelie, clieuaclie, 
5 cliyvaTiolie, 6 ohevachey, (9 olievaoliie). [a. 
OF. chevauchie, chevaichii (mod.F. chevauchee) 
Romanic type ccevalcata a riding, f. pa. pple. of 
cavakare late L. caballicare to ride, f. caball-tis 
horse. Chevachee is in its origin a doublet of 
Cavaecade: see -ade.] 

An expedition on horseback \ a raid, campaign. 

C1380 Sir Ferumb. 1005 pat chyuachee for to do. e 
Chaucer ProL 85 He hadde ben somtyme in chyvachie 
[v.r.chiuachye, diyuaclue, chyuachye, cheualrie], Infflaun- 
dres, in Artoys, and Picardie. C1386 — Manciple's Prol.^ 
Down bis hors him cast . . This was a faire chyuachee [». r. 
chiuache, cheuache] of a coke, c 1450 Merlin 145 And thus 
was the chyuachie so privily kept. xejye'F'ts.vpt Artnorie 150 
In their cheuachey a venture did befall. [1843 James Forest 
Days (1847) 34 He . . had distinguished himself in many of 
the expeiUtions, or chevauchdes. 1875 J. Veitch Txveed 139 
Four knights his peers Rode, famed in chevachee.] 

t Chewage. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 5 ehyvy- 
age, 6 chyvage, (oheifage), 6-7 chiefage, 7 
oheefage, 7, 9 chivage, 7-9 chevage. [a. F. 
chevage, also chievage^ chefvage, etc., capitation, f. 
chtsf, chief (ckev-') head + -age.] 

Capitation or poll-money paid to a lord or supe- 
rior; particularly, an annual payment due to a 
feudal lord by each of his villeins. 

[fiajo Bracioh De Leg.Afiglise (1569)1. x, Cheuagium 
soluunt (quod dicitur recognitio in signum subiectionis & 
dominii de capite suo). 129a Britton i. xxxii. § 9 Sufhst qe 
les seignurs . . prmgnent . . un dener par an de chefage et un 
jour en aust de service.] xadi-Ss Lih. Niger Edvi. IV in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) *3 The King offerithe or sendithe to the 
shtyne of Seint Thomas of Caunterhury, in the name of 
Chyvyage, three florynes of golde. .yerely. *58* Lambarde 
Eiren. ii. v. (i6oa) 163 One of the articles enquirable in the 
Kings benclu whether any persons doe take others to their 
Auowment & protection, & do receiue of them rents (or 
other giftes) yearely in the name of Chyuage (or rather 
Cheifage) because they seeme to take vpon them to he their 


1 acknowledgment of their slavetie. 

HezekiaA's Recov. so Tenants must pay their rent, a dieef- 
age. .must they not? i6a8 Coke Xf/A 140 a. 1650 Ei- 
<thes 47. - -r. - 


pence per head, p^ at Easter. x8fo Rogers in Contemp. 
Rev. XXXVIL 675 An annual tax, known as riiivage. 

Jig. *583 Golding Calvin on Deut. cxlvi. 900 In deede I 
am the owner of it ; but yet God hath reserued some chief- 
age for himselfe. x6z6 R. Harris Hesekiah’s Recov. 4 'Tis 
our profesaon, our promise, our cheeTage and rent that is 
due to him. 

II Cheval (ji?va'l).' Fr. for ‘horse’, used in 
comb, (as in cheocU-de-fi'ise, cheval-glass, and in 
some Fr. phrases, as h cheval ‘on horseback’, 
‘ with one foot on each side’ ; in military phrased. 
‘ in command of two roads or lines of communi- 
cation ’. (Formerly somewhat naturalized as 
Chiyal q.T.) 

[F. cheval Hbrse (= Pr. cavalh. Cat. caiall, Sp. cabalh, 
Pg. caualho. It. easiallo) L. caball-us pack-horse, nag.] 
1609-38 Heywood Rape Lvcrece Wks. 1874 V, 209 Then 
mount Chevall Brutus this night take you the charge of the 
army. . Times ^Q.\ The Western Powers will assuredly 
never permit Russia to place herself d cheval between the 
Ottoman Empire and Persia. 

II Cheval de frise ; usually pi. Chevaus; de 
frise (Javo' da frfz). Also 7-9 fcize, freize, 
9 frieze. [Fr. ; lit. ‘ horse of Friesland ’ ; because 
first employed by the Frisians in their struggles 
for freedom during the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury to supply their want of cavalry; cf. the Du. 
name Vriesse ruyiers (Frisian horsemen). In 17th 
c. Horse de Freeze occurs.] 

1 . A defensive appliance of war, employed chiefly 
to check cavalry diarges, and stop breaches : see 
description in the quotations, 
y688 Lend, Gas. No._ 2373/3 The Count de Serini. .posted 
his mm on the other side, and covered them with Chevaux 
^ Fnse , . fastened together with Chains, x^a Luttrell 
Bnef ReU (1857) H. 520 Humhers of chevaux de fiize were 
shipt, an instrument to fix in the ground to keep off a body of 
hOTse from attacking the foot, 1704 T. Harris Lex. Techn., 
CAevemx de Frise, or Friseland Horse, in Fortification. 

^l^evaiix de Frise are large Joists, or pieces 
of Timbm Ten or Twelve Foot in length, with Six Sides 
into which are driven a great Number of wooden Pins 
aboue Six Foot long, crossing one another, and having their 


Ends aimed with Iron-Pointa x’jto Loud, Gas. No. 

The Danes, .had planted themselves, .behind their Chevaux 
de Prize, 1727-38 Chambers O^/., Cheval de Prise, a large 
piece of Timber, etc. x8io Wellington in Gurw. Disp. V. 
IT, I shall be very glad to see the chevaux de frise. 1869 
Parkman Disc. Gt. West xiv. 11875) 168 Its declivities were 
> .cuOirded by chtvatiX^dt’jYiseo 1885 s h'Idgo Jan, 

2ig/i The main trunk seems . . to stand upon its lower 
branches like a cheval-de-fnse. . , 

2 . transf. a, A line of spikes or nails similarly 
fixed along the top of a railing, paling, or wall. b. 
fg Protective lines of spines or hairs in the corolla 
tube of plants ; the eye-lashes, teeth, etc. f c. A 
name 'for jagged edges of women’s diesses and 
caps in the i8th c, 

Clievanx-de-frise is sometimes made a collective sing. 

* 7 S 3 Songs Cosf«>«tf (1849I 231 Your neck and your shoul- 
der both naked should be, Was it not for Vandyke, blown 
with chevaux-de-frize. 1759 Apollo or Muses Choice xxvi. 
21 Each nymp that one sees. Can teach us the use of the 
Chevaux de Frize. tSoa Forsyth Cnltnre Fiiiit-trees 
xxiii. (1824) 332 An oak paling, .with a cheval-de-frise at 
top, to prevent the people’s getting over it. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmag. (1824) 79 When he laughed, there appealed 
from ear to ear a chevaux-de-frize of teeth. 1813 Examiner 
s6 Apr. 271/2 The top of the wall of the prison, where theie 
is a chevaux de frieze. 1837 Dickens Pickm. xli. Bounded 
by a high brick wall, with iron chevaux-de-frise at the top. 
186a Possibilities Creation 182 Is it important that the 
organ of vision should be protected by a cheval-de-frise of 
bristle 7 1879 Lubbock Sci. Leet. iii. 06 Sometimes . . flowers 
are protected by chevaux de frise of spines and fine hairs 
pointing downwards. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 172/2 An 
unsighUy fence with cJievanx-deJrise of nails. 

II (Jhe'valer, w. [F. ; f, cheval horse.] 

17S3 Chambers Cycl. SnpJ>. s.v. Chevaler, A horse is said 
to chevaler when in passaging upon a walk, ora trot, his far 
fore-leg crosses or over-laps the other fore-leg every second 
time or motion. 

Chevaleresque, var. form of Chivalebsque. 

II Clievalat (Jevale). [Fr, chevalet, dim. of 
cheval. Cf. It. cavaletto^ A trestle or framework 
for a bridge. 

i8ro Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 177 A bridge upon 
chevalets cannot he very strong. 1811 — VII. 144 Beams 
of wood, .have been made with chevalets to form bridges, 
b. The bridge of a stringed instrument. 
Cheval-glass (pva-lglas). [f. Fr. cheval 
‘ horse also ‘ support ’ -f- Glass.] A mirror swung 
on a frame, and of sufficient length to reflect the 
whole figure. 

1855 Thackeray Neivcomes xix, Ihe spare bedroom wa.s 
endowed with, .a bed as big as a general’s tent, a cheval 
glass, etc. x86o Dickens Uncemm, Trav, xvL (D.) In the 
places of business of the great tailors, the cheval-glasses are 
dim and dusty for lack of being looked into. x86z Miss 
Braddon Lady Avdley vm. 57 Geoige Talboys saw his . , 
tall gaunt figure reflected in Uie cheval-glass. 
Chevalier (Jevalia'i). Forms : 4 chevalier, 
4, 7 chivaler, 6 ehyvalour, -er, oheveler(e, 
oheTal0r(e, 5-6 chyvaller, 6 chivaUier, ohevil- 
lere, -ailer, -alour, (ohevelrier), 7 (shavileir), 
chivalier, chevaliere, 6- chevalier. [ME., 
a. AF, chevaler, chivaler, OF. and niod.F. cheva- 
lier = Pr. cavallier, Sp. caballero, Pg. cavalleiro. 
It. cavalierei—Jj. type caballdri-tis horseman, f. ca- 
ballus horse. The mod. repr. of this would have 
been chevaler, or chivaler (cf. chivalry) ; but since 
the i6th c. the word has been refashioned after 
mod.Fr., whence the pronunciation as given above ; 
it is also often pronounced as Fr. (JVvalye).] 

1 . A horseman ; esf a mounted soldier, a knight. 
(Now only Hist, or archaic.) 

[xaga Britton i. xiii. § i Gentz de religioun, clercs, et 
chivalers, et lour fiz eynznez.] xyjj Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 
M Jowre champioun chiualei, Chieikny^t ofsowalle. C1440 
Partonope 918 He hath witti hym dyuers fchyvalours Of 
Norwey . . and Denmark nacioun. e'X44o York Myst. xvi. 
52 Knyghthes I comaunde..pas churles as cheueleres ye 
chastise & chase, 1475 Bk, Noblesse (i860) 15 The seyd 
erle made ser J ohn Fastolfe chevaler his lieutenaunt, 1500-20 
"DTSssAzRemonsir. to bThig 10 Cheralouris, collandaiis, and 
flingaris. 1587 M. Grove Pelops 4- Hipp, (1878) 33 Among 
the troupe of chyuallers, one Pelops doth arise. 1591 Troub. 
Raignt K. Jolm (1611) 33 They saw . , The Cheualiers of 
Fraunce and crosse-bow-shot Make lanes of slaughtered 
bodies through thine hoast. x66a Fuller Worthies i. xiv, 
Knights for the Shire in the Parliament . . and, if with the 
addition of Chivaler or Miles .. Knights by dubbing, before 
of that their Relation. 1691 Wood Ath, Oxon. 1 . 164 Car- 
ried to his grave by 4 Irish chevaliers. 1848 Lytton Harold 
t. iii, Sacied abbots and noble chevaliers — ^Noimans all. 

b. A member of certain orders of Icnighthood ; 
and of modern French orders, as the Ledon of 
Honour. 

1728 Morgan Algiers II. v. 317 During the short Reign 
of our promising King Edward VI, the Chevaliers [Knights 
of St. John] could do nothing here. 1855 Motley Dntch 
(1861) I. 37 The order of the Golden Fleece . . The 
Chevaliers were emperors, kings, princes, etc. 

e. The Chevalier or Chevalier de St. George : a 
name applied to James Stuart, sou of James II, the 
‘Old Pietender’. The Young Chevalier \ Charles 
Edward Stuart, the ‘Young Pretender 
17^ Amherst Term Fil. (1741) 194 Of late the chevalier 
has been mention'd with an air of importance in our news- 
papers, as if he werereally some-body, 17. . Jacobite Song, 
Charlie is my darling, The young Chevalier. 1788 H. 
Walpole Remin, iii. 25 A letter . . addressed, I think, to 


the Chevalier de St. George. 1814 Scott Wav. Ivii, About 
the beginning of November the Young Chevalier, .lesolved 
to peril his cause on an attempt to penetrate into the centre 
of England. 1824 — Redgeamtlet ch. i. He spoke sometimes 
of the Chevalier, but never either of the Prince, which 
would have been sacrificing his own principles, or of the 
Pietender, which would have been offensive to those of 
otlieis, 1846 J, Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. I. Introd. a. 

d. Applied lo the cadets of the Old Fiench 
noblesse, who embraced a military career, 

1839-40 W. Irving Wolfert’s R. (1855) 90 His house im- 
mediately became the rallying-place of all the young French 
chevaliers. 1872 Morley Poltaire{iSB6)S3nofc, Chevalier 
appeals to have been a title given by comtesy to the cadets 
of certain great families, 

2 . As an appellation of honour : A chivalrous 
man ; a lady’s cavalier ; a gallant. 

1630 Dekker 2nd pt. Honest Wli. Wks. 1873 II. 159 Let 
who will corae(my Noble Shauileii). 17x1 ‘ J. Distatf’ Char. 
Don Sacheverellio 9 0 Chevalier ! worthy to be call’d St. 
George. 1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. iii. x, A noble devout- 
hearted chevalier. 

3 . Chevalier of indushy chevalier iVindustrie) 

also Chevalier of ftyrttme : one who lives by bis 
wits, an adventurer, swindler, sharper. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 270 Doubtful cliaracteis ; 
particularly pimps, bailiffs, lottery- brokeis, chevalieis of 
industry, and great men. 1867 Miss Braddon Trail Ser- 
pentw. IX, A puppet in the hands of the chevalier of fortune. 

4 . trattsf. a. Her. A horseman armed cap-Ji-pie. 
b. The knight in chess. 

1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxx. 383 The hippocampus, 
or sea-horse, which I could compare to nothing better than 
the chevalier of a chess-board. 

o. A bird : the Greenshank or Wbislling Snipe 
( Totanus glottis). 

1*777 Pennant Zool. (1812) II. 56.] 1885 Lady Brassey 
Inthe Trades 118 The specimens included., curlews, cheva- 
liers, rails, water-hens. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attnb. b. comb., 
as cheyalier-crab : see quot. 

x^s^Gkvs R othelanlll. 281 Theperfidyof Rupert. .sank 
deep into the high chevalier bosom of the Palatine. x868 
J. TiMBS Eccentr. Amm, Creation 294^ The Chevalier 
crabs (so called from the celerity with which they traverse 
the ground). These aie found in Africa, and along the 
borders of the Meditenanean. 

Clievaline (Jewalin), a. [a. F, chevalin, -ine 
equine, f, cheval horse.] Of or pertaining to horses, 
horse- ; now chiefly in reference to the flesh of the 
horse as an article of food. Also subst, horse-flesh. 

*SS» J- Coke Et^. ijr Fr. Her, (*877) g 163 Moyles . . 
asses, & al other beastis chevalynes. x86/|. Times 5 Oct., 
Cold hoise pie, and other chevaline delicacies. x868 A. S. 
Bicknell Hippophagy 10 Horseflesh . . or, as I propose 
henceforward to call it, .Chevaline, 


Chevalresque, -rie, -rous, -ry : see Chiv-, 
Oheval-trap = Caltrop 8. 



ohevanuce, 5 ohy-, ohevaunehe, 6-7 chovance, 
7 cheavance, chievance. [a. F. chqvance the 
wealth that one has acquired, f. OY.chever to 
finish, f. chief, chef {chev-) head. Cf. Achieve, 
Achievahob.] 

1 . Success in acquiring wealth ; fortune. 

*393 Gower Co7if. II. 275 Nethelesmen se pouerte. .Full 
ofte make a gicat chevaunce And take of love his avaun- 
tage. 1481 Caxton Myrr, i. v. 28 By their auarice & 
cheuaunce the sciences come to nought. XS77 Holinsiied 
Chron. II. 348 Such chevance made the legat. .that he got 
togither twelve thousand marks towards his charges. 1600 
Holland Livy xxx, xlii. 770 Those . . who happen to meet 
with some new good chevance [bona fortund). 

2 . cotur. Acquhed weal^, fortune, estate. 

1475 Caxton Jasm 66 Alle my richesses and cheuaunche. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 23 Destructyue of theyr per- 
sonis, honoures, goodes, and chyuaunches. 1601 Holland 
Pliny XIX. iv. At Rome, a good gaiden . . was thought a 
poore mans cheiuance ; it went, .for land and liuing. 1603 
— PlutarcKsMor. 46 What tell you me of Pluto [sPlntus] 
and his chievance. 

3 . Raising of money. To make chevance : to raise 
money or funds. Cf. Chevisance. 

*538 Latimer Serm. ^ Rem. (1845) 400 He was not able 
to make provision for household; and therefore requited 
the best mitre, the best cross, and another thing 01 two, to 
make chevance withal for provision. 1563 Foxe A. ^ M. 
(1583) 1865 As al is gone, you would fain haue me make 
another cheuance with the Bishops lands. i6aa Bacon Hen. 
P7/ Wks. (Bohn) 354 Unlawful chievances and exchanges, 
which is bastard usury. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. I1662) 269 
You . . would make a cheavance on Church lands, etc. 

4 . Accomplishment, achievement. 

1563 Foxe j 4. Sf M. (1596) 527/2 What a matter of howe 
^eat cheuance it is, wherein so many and so great dilficul- 
ties do lie, 1600 Holland Livy 430 iR.) The vow made 
unto Mars for the good cheevance of^that war. 

Cheva'ster. Stirg, Also chevastre, cite vestre. 
[a. OF. chevestre, mod.F. chevHre ‘.—Ij. capistrum 
halter, f. caphe to take hold of.] A double band- 
age for supporting the chin in cases of fracture of 
the lower jaw. 

i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 189/1. 

t Ohevausende./r./j)*. Obs.rare-^. [ad. F. 
chevauchant, pr. pple. of chevattcherio ride.] Riding. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v, Nor to our luste fully com- 
prehende How Phebus in his cmaire is cheuausende [printed 
eheuastsende). 
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+ Cheve, chieve, v. Obs. Forms : (4 sehef), 

4-6 oheve, 4-7 chieve, 4, 7 cheeve, 4-5 chefe, 
(7 chive). [ME. £/iez/e, a. OF. cheve-r, f. chef 
head ; but in sense 6 aphetic f. Eng. Achieve.] 

1 . intr. To reach an end or object, succeed; 
usually with adv. well, ill, etc., to get on, fare. 

c 1300 Beket 856 Thanne we migte. .The bet cheve of cure 
consail. 136Z La.ngl. P. PI. A. i. 31 And summe chosen 
chafiare, to cheeuen j)e betlre. ?a 1400 Morte Arth. 1841 
And nowe has bow chevede soo : it es thyne awene skathe ! 
c 1460 Townhy Myst, 108 Go forth, ylle myght thou chefe. 
1363 Foxc.<4. ^ M. June 1556 One wished them ill to chieue, 
that should go about such an acte. 1600 Holland Livy 
X. xviii. 363 All things went well and chieved prosperously 
\res frosj>eras esse], 1674 Ray iV. Coitniry IVds. 10 To 
Chieue, to succeed : as It chieves nought with him . . Fair 
chieve you, I wish you good luck. 

b. To fare well ; prosper, thrive, flourish. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvin. 104 Je, cherles, & gowre chil- 
dren chieue shal_ je neure. c 1420 Pallad. oh Httsh. xn. agy 
Inoculing also in hem hath cheved. 1471 Rifley Comp. 
Alch. II. XV. in Ashm. (1652) 138 If thou do contrary thy 
Waike may never cheve. 16x1 Cotgr., Faire bonne fin, to 
thriue, cheeue, increase, or prosper well. 

2 . iiitr. To make or win one's way, get {io a 
place) ; to come, go, proceed : much used in allit. 
verse. Also to cheve to an end : to come to an end. 

c 1300 St. Brandan 408 After the schip so fas^e he schef 
that almest he com therto. c 134a Geem. ^ Gr. Kni. 63 pe 
chaunlre of pe chapel cheued to an ende. 1340-70 
AlisaunderyS Hee . . cheued forthe with pe childe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. i. (1495) 39° Yf thou 
sowebt the seed of a tree fyrste it cheueth and spryngeth 
forth as an herbe, c 1400 Desir. Troy 9331 Our londes haue 
leuyt. .and chefen fro horn Vnto a cuntre vnkynd. 

3 . trans. To come into possession ofj gain, ac- 
quire, win. 

c 1340 Gain. # Gr. Kni. 1271, 1 schulde chepen & chose, 
to cheue me a lorde. Ibid. 1390 Tas [=take] yow J>ere my 
cheuicaunce, I cheued no more, c 1430 Chev. Assigne 16 
That hehadde no chylde to cheuene his londis. [1614 Davids 
Eclogue, IVilly ^ Wermcke, O hou it garres old Wernock 
swinck with glee In that emprise that chiaen featest fame.] 

4 . intr. To fall to, befall, happen, come to pass. 

C1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1123 If hit cheue be chaunce 

vnchevyst ho worpe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 395 Hym chefet 
thurghe chaunsc childerno mo. Ibid. 518 Auntres. .Of chi- 
ualry & chaunce, pat cheuy t hym before, a 1440 Sir Dcgrev, 
463 How as evere hit cheve ; The knyght takes his leve. 
b. impers. with object in dative. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 226 And if he chide or chatre, 
hym chieueth [v. r. cheuebj be worse, ? a 1400 Marie A rth. 
869 Hade I wytene of this, wele had me chefede. c 1400 
Destr, Troy 5983 purghe Achilles chiuahy horn cheuy t the 
worse, xdix Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burning Pestle i. iii. 
Foul chive him, he is too merry. 1637 Sir A. Cockain Obsi. 
Lady lit ii. Foul cheeve him for it 1 

5. intr. To do homage to. Cf. Chevage. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSxol iii Whan wrathed Steuen 
with Dauid oS Scotland, Pat wild not tille him clieuen, no 
bowe vnto his hand. Ibid. 323 Grete was pat linage & 
many to pam cheued. 1436 Pol. Poems ('1839) II. 156 God 
. .Sav Caleys. .That ever yt mot wel cheve Unto the crown 
of mery Yngland, Whils that this world wyll stand. 

6. tram. To bring to an end or issue j to finish, 
accomplish, perform, achieve. 

\.c xtfia Destr. TroyVxels. i6New stories bennow..Cheuyt 
throughc chaunce & chaungyng of peopull. Ibid. 947 Thies 
charmyb & enchauntcmentes are cheuit to noght.] 1426 
Pol. Poems II. 132 Gladly he chevilh what so he begynne. 
c 1473 Partaiay 397, 1 shall plainly do your commaunde- 
ment, What-someuer cost it for to cheue. 1330 Falsgr, 
483/2, I cheve, I bringe to an ende, ^e aschieve. 

Cheue, obs. form of Chafe j^.i 
t Cheve day. Obs. rare—\ Explained by 
Gairdner as ‘ day of the chief or patron saint 
1461 Poston Lett. 425 I was at Blofeld on Sent Andruys 
Day wyt the person, and he understode non noder but that 
I cam to se is masterchepe, for it was hese cheve day. 

Chevel, -ylle, early var. Chavbl, now Jowl, 
t Chevel-bolt, Some kind of bolt in a car, 

1480 Wardr. Ace. Ediu. IV (1830) 123 For a chevel bolt 
and a lymour bolte weying xvj lb. 

II Chevele. [F. cheveli lit. 'hailed’, f. OF. 
chevel hair.] (See quot.) 

_ x73_x-6 Bailey, Chevelle [in Heraldry] signifies stream- 
ing, i.e. a stream of light darting from a comet or blazing 
star, vulgarly called the Beard. X731 Chambers Cycl., 
Chevelle, used by the French heralds [of] a head, where 
the hair is of a different colour from the rest of the head. 

II Chevelure (pveb/T). Forms; fi oheveler, 
7- ohevelure. [a. F. chevelw e, in OF. cheveletire 
=Pr. cabelladura. It. capillatura ‘.—J j, capilldtilra 
head of hair, f. capilldt-us haired, f. capillus a 
hair. In ME. naturalized as cheveler, but in mod. 
use, treated as a French loan-word, and pronoimced 
accordingly.] 

1 . The hair of the head, a head of hair ; f a wig. 

X47a in Cunningham Brit. Paint. (1829) Item, longem 

to the angels four chevelers. a up&Digby Myst, 139 (Stage 
direction) Ffyrst entreth Wysdam. .vpon his hed a cheveler 
withbrowes. xdga Uhquhaet Wks. (1834) 233 Majesty 
in his very chevelure. 1864 R. Burton Dahome 49 Con- 
wicuous . . by her chevelure which looked like a closely- 
fitting cap of Abtrachan wool. 1884 West. Daily Press 29 
May 3/7 An abundant chevelure, drawn up from the neck. 

2 . iransf. The luminous appearance siirroimding 
the nucleus of comets ; also the diffused light 
round certain nebulous stars. [So in French.] 

xdya Phil, Trans. VII. 4044 When we beheld the Comet 


with Telescopes, we saw about his head a chevelure of an 
almost equal length, without being able clearly to distin- 
guish his tail. 1791 Hebschel vaPkiL Trans. LXXXI. 78 
A star of about the 9th magnitude, surrounded by a milky 
nebulosity, or chevelure, of about 3 minutes in diameter. 
1834 Tomlinson .,4 Astron. 133 If the moon is an old 
comet, what has she done with her chevelure, or hair? 

+ Ghevelu'red, a. Obs. rare—\ In 5 che-vel- 
ered. [f. prec. -1- -ed.] With a wig; wigged. 

c 1483 Diipty Myst. 130 (Stage direction) Alle iij . . cheve- 
lerede and crestyde in on sute. 

Clieven, Chevender, obs. forms of Chevie, 
Chavender. 

Oheventayn, -esm, etc. : see Chevexaine. 
t Cheveral. Obs. rare—K [? a deriv. of chevre 
goat : Godefroy has an OF. cheveron a sort of stuff 
into which goats’ hair entered. Or can it be the 
next word ’] 

c XS17 Wardr. Inv. Hen. VIII (in Blanche) Black and 
blue cloth of gold cheverall. .green cloth of silver cheverall. 

t Che*verel, Obs. Forms; 5 chevrelle, 

5- 7 clieverell(e, 5-8 cheverel, (6 cbaverell), 

6- 7 eMverel(l, clieveril(l. [ME. chevrelle, a. 
OF. chevrele, -elle kid (Romanic type *caprelld), 
dim. of chivre'.—capra, she-goat; in mod.F. re- 
placed by the synon. chevrettel\ 

1 . lit. Kid ; but always used in the sense of the 
full cheverel-leather, kid-leather. (Noted for its 
pliancy and capability of being stretched.) 

a X400 Cov. Myst. (iSax) 241 Two doseyn poyntys of cheve- 
lelle, the aglottes of sylver feyn. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 73 
Cheurelle, leddare. x^o Falsgr. 205/1 Cheverell lether, 
chencroUn, X376 Bp. Curtis Sernr. viii. (J.) The nature 
of cheveril leather is, that if a man take it by the sides 
and pull it in breadth, he may make a little point as 
broad as both bis hands ; if he take it by the ends and pul] 
it in length, he may m^e it as small as a thread. 1389 
Pappe w. liaichet D ij, If they make their consciences 
stretch like chiuerel in the raine, 1609 Armin Maids of 
More-Cl. (1880) 108 A gloue of warmth. Not cheuerell. 
17SS Johnson, .now obsolete. 

fig. iSga Shaks. Rom. ^ yul. n. iv. 87 Here’s a wit of 
cheverell, that stretches from an ynch to an ell broad. 

2 . attrib. Made of cheverd-leather. 

X3X3 Will of Synison (Somerset Ho.) Cheverell purse. 
X349 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly R j a, To streche oat 
heaven, that is to saie holy writte, lyke a cheverell skynne. 
x6ox SiiAKS. Tviel, N. iii. L 13 A sentence is but a cheu’rill 
gloue to a good witte, how quickely the wiong side may be 
turn’d outward. ^6o^^lovsBX.l.Serpenis 734 Stretching like 
a cheverell-glove. 

b. fig. Of the nature of cheverel-leather ; stretch- 
ing, flexible, pliable, yielding, elastic; esp. in 
phrase a cheverel conscience. 

X383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. la The lawiers have such 
chauerell consciences. 1605 T. Hutton Reasons for Refusal 
62 In his cheverel fancie. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, ii. iii. 32 
The Capacity Of your soft Chiuerell Conscience. x66s 
Fuller Worthies rv. 4 Cheveiel-consciences, which will 
stretch any way for advantage. 1673 Hickeringill Gregorys 
Father Grey-b. 302 With wide open Mouth and Cheveril 
Lungs. 1703 — Priesi-Craft ii. viL 72 Get Cheverel- 
Chanty, that will stretch, wide, wide. 

3 . Comb., as cheverel-brained, -conscienced. 

1608 Day Law Trickes rv. i. (1881) 58 He see which of my 
cheuerill braind immitators dares follow my fashion. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. lu. 73/2 A 
cheuerell conscienced Vsnrer. 

t Che'verel, sb.^ ? Obs. (See quot.) 

[i7ax-x8oo Bailey, Cheverilbis {Old Law], a young cock 
or cockling.] 1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) I. 450 A variety of 
goldfinch . . called by the London bird-catchers a cheverel, 
fiom the manner in which it concludes its jerk. 

t Che'vereliae, ®- Obs. rare—'-, [f. Cheverel 
sb?- + -IZE.] trans. To make capable of stretching 
to any extent, like cheverel-leather. Hence Chie- 
verelized ppl. a. 

1623 Bp. Mountagu App. Cmsar iv. 23, _ I appeale unto 
your owne, though never so much Cheverellized consciences. 
Oheverie, -ye, obs. forms of Chiefeby. 
Chevern, Ohevemel, ohs. forms of Chevin, 
Chbvbonel. 

Cheveron, var. form of Chbveoh. 
t Che*veronne. Obs. rare. Apparently a cor- 
ruption of chaufron, shawfron, Chamfbain ; perh. 
confused with the heraldic Chevbon. 

i:x42o Aniurs of Arth. xxx, His stede .. was trapppt to 
the hele. Opon his cheaeronne be-fom, Stode as a vnicorn 
Als scharpe as a thorn An nanlas of stele. 

+ Che'vesaile. Obs. [a. OF. cheve^ille, -es- 
saile, part of any garment which goes_ round the 
neclc, collar (:— L. type '^capitidle, -id), f. OF. 
cJievece ;— L. capitia, pi. of capitium, opening for 
the head in a tunic, n^band, collar, f. capit- head .* 
cf. Cavessok.] 

The collar of a coat, gown, or other garment ; in 
the 14th c. often richly ornamented. (By late anti- 
quaries, historical novelists, etc., apparently often 
taken fcfr a gorget, necklace, or collar, as a sepa- 
rate article of attire.) 

c 1400 Row. Rose 1082 Aboutehir nekke of gentyl entayle 
Was shete the riche chevesaile, In which ther was fulle gret 
plente Of stones clere and bright to see. [1603 Camden 
Rem. (1637) 196 They had also about this time [Rich. II] a 
gorget called a Chevesail, for as yet they used no bands 
about their necke, 1S43 Lytton Last Bar. t. ix, Some j 
nowches and knackeries, .indifferently well wrought, speci- 


ally a chevesail . 1847-9 Rossetti Bridds Prel. ix, Around 
her throat the fastenings met Of chevesayle and mantelet.] 

tchevese. Obs. Forms: i (oebis), ci^es, 
cifes, eefea, ceafes, oyfys, oyfese, 3 chivese, 
ohevese. [OE. cfbis ( = J ), c^es, ciefes, cifes, 
cyfes str. fern., and ciefese, cyfese wk. fem. WGer. 
kavis, kavisd, MLG. keves, kevese, MDu. kefse, ke- 
visse, Du. kevis, OHG. chebis, chebisa (MHG. kebes, 
keb(e)se, Ger. kebse) ;— OTeut. *ka 1 >isjd; *katisJ6n-. 
ON. has a cognate masculine kefsir {i—kadisjos^.y 
A concubine, mistress, leman. 

(T700 Epinal Gloss. 745 Felices, cebisae— Erf. tppellex] 
caebis. a 800 Corpus Gl. 1340 Felices, cebis^ r 893 K. 
./Elered pros. VI. xxx. § 4 His suna. .?one he haefde be 
Elenan his ciefese. a xooo in Thorpe Laws I. 406 (Bosw.) 
Se Se hsebbe riht wif, and eac cifese [zi.r. ceafese, cefese]. 
rx2os Lay. 6356 Ane chiue‘.e [1275 lemman] him ichss. 
c X223 St. Mariier. 3 Yef ha is free wmnmon, ich hire wull 
habben ant to wif h^den ; yef ha theowe is, ich cheose hire 
to cheuese. 

Ohevea-boru a., bom of a concubine, bastard. 
cxao3 Lay. 4334 Esert jmiienne cheues-boren [1275 cheuis- 
bore]. 

Chevestre, var. of Chevastee. 

II Chevet cj^vg). [F. chevet pillow, ‘ eastern 
extremity of a church, especially considered exter- 
nally’. In the latter sense, French formerly used 
chevh L. capitium, f. caput- head. (See Liltr^.)] 
The French name of the apsidal termination 
(semicircular or semipolygonal) of the east end of 
a church ; particularly applied to that of French 
Gothic churches, where it is sometimes surrounded 
by apsidal chapels. 

1809 Whittington Eccl. Antia. France n, iii. (1811) 13a 
Rebuild the upper end of the uiurch, which is called the 
Chevet, or round point. x8dx Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 368 The 
choir, chevet, and transepts of the Abbey church [of West- 
minster] . . belong to the great rebuilding undertaken by 
Henry III, x86x A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. sgth C. iii. 
92 We have a further reason, .for the adoption in our cathe- 
drals of the chevet x888 LoirriB Tower of Lend. 36. 

fClie'vetaine. Obs. Forms; 3-5 cteva- 
teyn(e, 3, 6 -aine, 4-5 -ayn(e, 5 -ain, -an, -un, 
chiveteyn, ohyveteyne, -tayn(e, 5-6 chiava- 
tain, 6 cMauetaina ; 3-5 cliaventeyn, 4 -ayn, 5 
eyne, -ein, -en(e, chevynteyn. [ME. chevetaine, 
a. OF. chevetaine, -aigne, 12th c. semi-popular’ad. 
late L. capitaneus, capitSntis, chief, principal, f, 
capif- head : see Captaih. 'The word underwent 
various corraptions in ME. ; but the form chev(e)- 
taiiie under the influence of chef, Chief, became 
cheftaine, Chibftaih, which at length superseded 
all the others.] Earlier form of Chieftaih. 

ex273 Lay. 3879 And ouer eche ferde anne chenetaine 
[xao5 heretoBe], 1297 Glouc. (172^ 213 Cbeueteyns he 
[Arture] made somme i As]>e kyng of Cornwayll, etc. Ibid. 
^ Roherd Courtehese hu chose to cheuenteyne. CX386 
Chaucer Knfs T. 1^6 And if so be the chieftayn [w. r. 
chiefteyn, cheuyntejm, cheuentein, chevetayn, chefiaigne, 
cheventen] be take, c 1400 Maundev, Prol. 3 Withouten a 
Cheventeyn, or a chief Lord, c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) g 
Whenne j^e cheventeyns of the cite sawe him. X480 Caxton 
Chron. E?ig. Ixvi. 49 They take, .the kynges hrodw to ben 
hir chyueteyne. 2367 Drant Horacds Episi. 11. i. G viij, 
Thee being cheuetaine [fe Principe^ X386 Ferhe Blaa, 
Gentrie 24 In the choise of Chieuetaines. 

II Cheville (JevPl). [a. Fr. cheville, in many 
technical senses, e. g. pin, plug (in carpentry), etc., 
and thence in the sense of word inserted to plug 
up a vacant place in a sentence.] 

1 . A meaningless or redundant word or phrase 
inserted to round off a sentence or complete a verse. 

X883 SiMCOX Latin Lit, 11. v. v. 77 One finds the chevilles at 
the end of the line in the 'JEneid '. s88g Contetup. Rev. 
Apr. 551 Cheville . . is any meaningless or very watered 
phrase employed to strike a balance in the sound. 

2 . ' The peg of a violin or similar stringed in- 
strument' (Stainer and Barrett, 1878). 

Ohevils, variant of Kevbls (of a ship). 
Chevin (tje-vin). Forms; 5 oheveyne, 5-7 
olievyn, oieven, (6 ohevion), 6-7 dtevine, (7 
cRevepn), (8 given), 9 cliivin, 6- ohevin. [a. 
F. chevin, also chevanne, in OF, also chevesne, 
Swiss Rom. chevenne (Godef.) ; of uncertain deri- 
vation : see Littre.] A fish, the Chub. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker6i3 Strengula, qtddam piscis, 
a cheveyne. xm6 Bk. St, Allan’s, Ftslung 28 The dieayn 
is a stately fysshe : and his heed is a deynty morsell. c 133a 
Dewes Inirod.Fr. in Falsgr. (1832) 913 Cheuyns, cMeueti- 
nes. 1583 Plat Divers New Exper. (1394) ^ For the cheven 
you must make your baites as big as cheme stones, i6xa 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi, (1748) 371. i6m Walton Angler sg 
Have you no other way to catch a chevin or chub? 2633 
Moufet & Benn, Healths Improv. (1746) S74 Chevins and 
Millers thumbs, are a kind of jolt-headed Gudgeons. 1723 
Bradley Fam, Diet, s. v. Standing Wafer, They put into 
these Pools store of Chevins. 1848 Thoreau Maine W. i. 
(1864) 53 A shoal of white chivin. 1887 Buknano Incompl. 
Angler 44 The Pike. . Is worth a dozen cheven. 

t Che'ving, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Cheve v. + -ihgI.] 
The action of the vb. Cheve. Ending, success, 
fortune : ill, evil ch(t)eving, ill success, bad luck. 

c 130b Cocke Lorelles B. a The people blesseth hym with 
evyll chevynge, 2330 PAr.sGR. jog God sende you yvell 
chevyng, whiche is a maner of cursing, 1596 Hasingtok 
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Uiysset -ufonAjax, You haue vsde a Doctour farie worse, 
and therfore look for ill ehieving. 

Cll6vi0'fc ^tfrvist, tje’v-). [Name of the moun- 
tain range on the borders of England and Scotland.] 

1. Cheviot shee^f in plural often : a hardy 

breed of diort-wooled sheep, thriving on the 
Cheviot Hills and in mountainous districts, and 
valued on account of their heavy carcases and fine 
tMck-set wool, Cheviot wool 

j8iS Scott Gny M, ii, Highland cattle and Cheviot sheep, 
i&p Penny Cycl. XXL 350/1 The Cheviots . . differ essen- 
tially from both the black and the dun-faced breeds by 
which they are surrounded, but neither lustqry nor tradition 
has given the slightest clue to their origin. 2870 Miss 
Broughton Red as Rose II. 5 tHoppe) Jack’s sheep . . the 
Cheviots that he was so proud of. 

2. A cloth made from Cheviot wool. 

2883 Cassells Fam, Mag, Oct. 696/3 Cheviots and Vicunas 
are being employed for many autumn gowns. 1887 Daily 
News 4 July 4/3 Worsteds, diagonals, twills, and cheviots. 

t C]he*visaiice Obs. Forms : 4 chevisans, 
ohevioaunoe, chewisaztce, chefesaunce, diyve- 
satmoe, olievyssauiis, 4-5 chevissaunce, -anoe, 
4-6 olievysaimoe, -anee, cbevesanoe, -axmoe, 
4-7, 9 ohevisaunce, -anoe, 5 (cbeysaunce, 
cbavysshaiinoe), cbevesauns, cbevyshaunoe, 
-aXLoe, (7 ohevisancie). [a. OF. chevisaiue, 
ekevissaiue, f. chezdssant, pr. pple. of cJievir : see 
Chevtse ff .] 

I. 1. A bringing to an end or issue ; issue, end. 
cigso R. Brunne Chrm. (1810) 105 Whan. Henry herd 
telle bis of i>at gode cheuysance. e 1440 Gesta Rom. lx. 348 
(Harl, MS.) Shamide that he ne wiste what chevisaunce he 
uwght make. 

2. Furtherance ; help, assistance rendered. 

a X300 Cursor M. fojS (GQtt.) Na folk ]>alm miht wid- 
stand . . Quilis hai wid haim had goddes cheuisans, a 1420 
OCCLEVE De Reg, Priue, 4911 Yfa man. .Of his gode yeve 
yon a gode substaunce, Kunneth hym thanke of his goode 
chevysaunce. 

3. Resource, remedy, means of helping or extri- 
cating oneself, shift ; also, expedient, device, shifti- 
ness. 

C1330 R. Brukne Chron-lyAxG) 181 If )>e Soudan ros opon 
Philip of Prance, & I wer Jiaa in clos withouten cheuisance. 
IMS Xancu P, pi, C. xxm. x6 fauh he , . can no betere 
cheuesaunce, Neode nyme]i hym a-non vnder his mayn- 
pryse. 2440 Protest Dk, Gloucester in Rymer Foedera 
(27x0) X. 766 Yf . . my said Lord can find noon other meen 
or chevesaunce to keep ony part ^2470 Harding Chrott. 
iv. iii, Eche daye they made wyttye cheuesaunce. To helpe 
them selfe at their necessitee._ CX489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymoa (28851 104 The foreste is soo grete, that they shafl 
fynde some cneuysaunce. 1530 Palsgr. 267/1 Schyfte, chei- 
•vesiojxuXtcAeuesanee, x548HAU,C4tv»,(iSo9)4a6 Hircraftie 
chevesaunce tooke none effect in Brytayne. 1650 B. Dis^ 
eoUim. 39 Violated by Legerdit main, orchevisance of wit. 

4. Contribution to die supply of any want ; pro- 
vision; supply, 

238 . WVCI.1F (1880) 382 What chefesaunce & costis 
Jw clergi nu^i)?. 2565 Jewed Harding (jAri) 67 There 
was then neither such number of Altars, nor such cheuisance 
of Masses, as hath beene sithence. 

6 . Provision of what is wanted for life j concr, 
provisions, substance. 

>375 Baxtoux Brace in. 40a He gat schippyne gud plente, 
And wictalis in gret ahoundance : Sa maid he nobill chewi- 
sance. c 2385 Chaucer L, G, W,, Phillis, Hys wyse folke 
console han hym yeven . . To . . make in that londe somme 
chevissaunce. And kepen hym iro woo. 1436 Pol. Poems 
(1859) II. *89 Thus moste rude ware he in here chevesaunce. 
x6oa Caxew Commall 29 The store-house of Sunnes cheui- 
sance.. . Oceanus. 2609 Holland Amm. Marcel, xxns. iii. 
231 A stnnw towne of defence, and for rich chevisance and 

3 uicke tranique a most delectable place, 26x2 Cotgr., 
\itn, wealth, substance, chevisance, riches, possessions. 

6. Rooty. 

e 1340 Gaw, 4 Gr, Kni. 2390 Tas yo w Jjere my cheuicaunce, 
I cheued no more, 2393 Gower Cmtf. II, 333 As a thefg 
inaketh lus dievesance And robbeth mennes goodes about. 
25*8 Skelton Magayf. 3364 When we with Ma^yfycence 
gqodys made chevysaunce. 2530 Tindale Pract. Prelates 
XU, For him they might notice whom they 2volde, and 
make what cheuysaunce they lusted. 2658 W. Burton ///w. 
Afito^ 240 [They] carried their pillage, .to places of safety 
. . md full of gladnesse for their chevisance, did then come 
again to fetch more. 

II. sfiee. The providing or raising of funds : 

7. Regarded as the action of the borrower : 
Raising of money by some expedient, es_p, on some 
surety or pledge; borrowing. To make a chevi- 
saiKe : to contract a loan ; to pledge or pawn any- 
thing for ready money. 

*■*388 Chaucer Shipm, T. 329 Chaffare is so dere, That 
nedes must he make a chevisance, For he was bonde in a 
re^CTisance, To payen twenty thousand sheldes anoii. 
*48® Cakimve Chron. 244 For he [Richd. I] purposed to go 
to the Holy Land^ and must make chevesauns for mech 
^oney, he ^nt aftir the Kyng of Scottis, 1462 J. Paston 
410 n. 41, I^kowd make non othyr cheysaunce but I 
scnuld a borayed it of a strange man. 2474 /Sid. 745 III. 
225 And M for the forte C. mark . . he wolde, ratiier than 
joperte sholde be, purvey it by weye off chevyshaunce at 
London, in so moche that , . he had for my sake leyde v, c. 
J'orthe of plate with Hewghe Fenne. 2530 Tindall 
xih. The old Pope had none auctoryte to 
make Mye soch cheuisaunce with St. Peters enhexitaunce : 
he roude but haue the vse of it his lyfelonge. 

^ b. Resource or shift to get money, way of ' rais- 
ing the needful \ (Always in a bad sense.) 


a 2400 Cov, Myst. x\v. 243 A beggerys dowtere . . To 
cownterfete a jentylwoman . . And yf mony lakke, this is the 
new chevesauns With hexe prevy plesawns to gett it of sum 
man. c 25x0 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. { 1570) C iij. If he 
shame to begge..Then turneth he to fiaude and crafty 
cheuesaunce. Of all men horowing on suertie, othe or seale. 
254s A rf 37 Hen, VIII, c. 9 Pream., Punyshment of XJsurye 
. .and of other corrupte bargaynes, sHftes and chevisances. 
2589 Puttcnham Eng. Poesie i. xviii. (Arb.) 53 Pasturage 
was before tillage, or filing or fowling, or any other preda- 
tory art or cheuisance. 

c. Merchandise, gain (in a bad sense) ; esp. in 
To make chevisance of: to make merchandise, 
profit, or gain of. 

1535 Coverdale Dent. xxi. 24 Then shalt thou let her go 
whither she wyll, and not to sell her, nor to make cheue- 
saunce of her. 2555 Fardle Facions n. vii. 162 The parentes 
brought to niedinesse, vse there to make cheuisaunce of 
their doughters bodies. CXS70 Thynne Pride Lowl. 
cccxxix, And to commaund and haue the world at wyll 
Others for they mak of it chevisaunce. 2626 Bulloxar, 
Cheuisance, merchandise, bargaining. 1623-6 so Cockeram. 

8 . Regarded as the action of the lender : The 
furnishing of funds, money-lending on secuiity. 
Also, app. The lending of goods, etc., for profit ; 
and sometimes, merely, Deding for profit. 

(Apparently commonly applied in 25-2 6th c. to some device 
by which the statutes against usury weie evaded.) 

2377 Langl. P. pi. B, V. 249 Eschaunges and cheuesaunces 
With suche chaffare I dele. 238 . Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 88 
Maichauntis byusure under colour of treujie pat J>ei clepyn 
chevysaunce. c 2386 Chaucer Pm/. 283 So estately was he 
of governaunce. With his bargayns, and with his chevy- 
saunce. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 252 JJat chaffared with my 
chyuesaunce, cheuede selde after, c 2460 Fortescue A bs. ^ 
Lint. Mon. (1724) 33 Usury and Chevesaunce, incresith the 
Povertie of hym that horowyth. 1487 Act ^ He7i. VII, c. 6 
§ 3 Ordyned . . that all unlefim Chevysaunces and Usurye be 
dampned, and none to be used, upon payne of forfeyture of 
the Value of the Money or Goodez so chevysched or lent. 
2570 Act 13 Elis. c. 5 Couenoos and fraudulent Feoffements 
. .Conueyances, Bonds, .totheoverthrowofalltrueandplain 
dealing, bargaining and chevisance between man and man. 
Ibid. c. 7 (Who is a. Bankrupt) Any . . Person . . using the 
Trade of Merchandize by way of Bargaining, Exchange, 
Rechange, Bartry, Chevisance or otherwise. 2588 _J. 
Harvey Disc, in Thynne's Animadv, (2865) 246 Pitie, 
that any such knack of knauerie, or covenous chevisance. . 
should . . overthrow . . any well governed . . state. 160a 
Fulbecke snd Pt. Parall 48 It is held to be simonie, and 
corrupt cheuisance, if any valuable consideration he giuen 
in such regard pacto, vel jacto. [2842 Tonnes de la Ley 56. 
2767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxxL] 

H Misused by Spenser and others after him, who 
have erroneously confounded the word with che~ 
vance, chivalry, chevauchee, etc. ; Enterprise, per- 
formance ; chivalrous enterprise or achievement ; 
expedition on horseback ; chivalry ; prowess, etc. 

(Spenser app. misunderstood some passage in Clower or 
other old writer : modern arcbaists have in turn misunder- 
stood Spenser.) 

2579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. May 92 They maken^ many 
a wrong cheuisaunce [gloss., Cheuisaunce, sometime of 
Chafer vsed for gaine : sometime of other for spoyle, or 
hootie, or enteipxise, and sometime for chiefdome], 2590 
— F. Q, III. xi, 24 Shameful thing Yt were t’ abandon noble 
chevisaunce For shewe of perilT, without venturing. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso iv. Ixxxi, Be it not pardie declar’d in France 
. . That we forsooke so faire a cheuisance. For doubt or 
feare that might from fight arise. 2623 Pasguil’s Night 
Cap {1877) 2og None of more valour, might or cheuisance. 
2624 Quarles Din. Poems Sian’s Sonn. (1727) 377 Eii- 
creas’d in power, and high Chevisance Of Arms. 1849 
Lytton K. Arthur vni. xi, Frank were those times of 
trustful chevisaunce [note, chevisaunce, Spenser], And 
hearts when guileless^ open to a glance. Ibid. xii. cxcv. 
Stand forth.. hold child of Christian Chevisaunce. 188a 
Shorthouse^ J. Inglesant xxxii. When the northern gods. . 
rode on their chevisance, they went down into the deep 
valleys sinpng magic son^, 

Che'VlSance obs. [prob. the same word as 
prec.] An old name of some flower, not identified : 
Dr. Prior has suggested the Wall-flower. 

(The conjecture that this is ‘evidently a misprint for 
cherisance is baseless : there is no such word.) 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Apr 243 Tlie pretie Pawnee 
And the Chevisaunce Shall match with the fayre liowre 
Helice. C1620 T. Robinson M. JIfagd. 317 The woody 
Primrose and the pretty Paunce ; The Pinke, y® Daffodill 
and Cheuisance. 

t Che'visaixcer. 05 s. rare—\ [f. Chevisance 
sb.^ 8 + -EB.] A money-lender. 

2598 Stow Surv. (ed. Strype 2754) II. v. xxii. 421/2 Also, 
if aiw Usurers or false Chevesaucers he dwelling within this 
ward. 2657 Howell Londinop. 392 If any raise Cheve- 
sauncers, or extortioning, Usururs dwell within their Ward, 
t Che’visancing. Ohs. rare-^. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 1 ,] Money-lending ; dealing for profit. 

2586 Ferne Bhas. Gentrie 99 If such a one now, through 
good husbandrye, cheaisauncing, lease monging, or perhaps 
miserable nigardnes shall rise up to a reunew. 
t Clie’Vise, V. Obs. Forms; 4 ohevesseben, 
cbevese, 4-5 chevis(e, 5 -yoke, -yss, -essbea, 
-isshe, -ice, cheveys. [ME. chevis-, chevish-, a. 
F. cheoiss^ extended stem of chevir, chevissant, to 
bring to a head or end, finish, achieve, make an 
end of, carry out, succeed with, execute, manage, 
furnish, etc., f. chef {chev-") head.] 

1. trans. To achieve, perform, accomplish. 

® * 3 ^ (^rsorM, 8329 (Cott.) bat he ne it tboght to cheuis 
sua, AJs pe angel brogn[t] him bodeword aa. 

2. inir. To get on, speed, succeed. 


237S Barbour Bruce vii. 427 Gif that thai mycht cheviss 
[chewyssjRwa . . That thai mycht vyn the vode agayii, His 
men, thai thoucht, thai suld nocht dreid. 24.. Lesenda 
A urea 64 b (in Promp. Pam.), And the nexte nyght after he 
depaited in thabyte of a brother of Sympringham, and so 
cheuyssed y* he wente ouer see. 

3. inir. {refl.) To come to an end or issue, come 
to terms taith, get on witJi 

2408 OccLEVE Misrule 102, I nat can with reason me che- 
vice. 2489 Caxton Paytes of A. iii. xi. 291 They sawe that 
they conde not cheuyshe with them by loue. 2492 Caxton 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) iii. xiv. (2495) 322 b, They bounde 
hym bathe handes and feet ; for otherwyse coude they not 
cheuysshe with hym. 

4. refl. To furnish, provide for, help, take care 
of (oneself), provide for one’s sustenance. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 6409 (Cott.) ‘Cheues >e,’ he said, ‘wit 
man an freck And ga fight a-pon amalcc. 2362 Langl. P. 
Pi, A. x. 72 Souereyn [of] him-self his soule for to Jemc, 
And (jheuesschen him from chaige. c 2374 Chaucer CowmS/. 
Mars xiv, Alas 1 your honour and your emperise, N eigh ded 
for drede, ne can her not chevise. 2402 Occleve Lett, <f 
Cupid in Arb Gamer IV. 65 O Woman ! how shalt thou 
thyself chevice; Sith men of thee so mochil harm witness? 
2483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ixxxiii. 106 Rebecca loued best 
her sone Jacob, .because he coude best cheuisshe hym selff, 
and was of good puruiaunce. 02500 R aits Raving 3874 
Had scho done weill Scho had ben maryt richly : Now lat 
her chewys her, fore thi. 

b. To occupy oneself (for any one). 

C1400 Rout. Rose 6427 He shal cheveys hym for me, For I 
trowe he can hampre thee. 

6 . trans. To provide, procure, obtain, earn. 

2340-70 Alisaunder 966 Sof how hnue cheuesed hoe a 
chylde. 1:2440 Promp. Pars. 74 Chevystyn or purveyn 
[v.r. chevyschen, cheuesshen], provideo, 2475 Caxton 
yason 66 If I 5awe..alle that I coude fine and cheuisshe 
perisshe in the. .depnes of the see. 

6 . trans. To provide (funds), raise (money), 
borrow. 

*455 Marc. Paston Lett, 260 I. 354 Wochesafe to che- 
vesshe for her . . xxti marke for to bepayed to Mastre Ponyngs. 
1469 Sir j. Paston ibid. 621 II. 374, I beseche you to sende 
me comfort with what money ye coude fynde the menys to 
get or chevysche uppon suerte sufiicient, Act ■^Hett. 

VII,c.6 §3 Forfeyture of the Value of the Money or (joodez 
so chevysched or lent. 

b. intr. 

2494 Fabyan vii. ccxxv. 253 Well I knowe he must cheuich 
for money to perfourme y‘ lourney. 

II Chevrette (fsvre-t). [F. chevrette (— Pr. 
cabreta. It. capretta, dim. of chivre, L. capra she- 
goat] 

+ 1. A machine for raising guns or mortars into 
their capiages. Obs. 

2732-6 in Bailey. 277a Simes Mtl. Guide, 

a. A thin kind of goat-skin leather used for 
gloves. 

2884 Health Exhib. Caial, 37 Kid and chevrette leather 
. . is prepared in the dressing yards at Grenoble, Fontaine, 
and Ottignies, near Brussels. The supplies of . . chevrette, 
or young goat skins, for stouter gloves, fiom Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and Bohemia. 2888 The Lady 25 Oct. 378 Tan, 
chevrette, and silk gloves. 

Chevron (Je-vron), J^.l Forms: 5 cheff- 
ronnee, 6 ohevorn, cheveroune, 7 oheveme, 
oheavem, 5 - oheveron, 6 - chevron, [a. F. 
chevron rafter, chevron, circumflex accent (in Picard 
caveron, Pr. cabrion, Sp. cabrio, rafter, chevron) 

L. lype^ *cap-idn-em f. caper goat : Sp. has also 
cabriol in same sense L. capreol-tts, dim. of caper 
goat, of which the pi. capreoli was applied to two 
pieces of wood inclined like rafters.] 

1. A beam, or rafter; esp, in pi. the rafters or 
couples of the roof, which meet at an angle at the 
ridge. 

(There is but little evidence of the actual use of this in Eng.) 

[c 2300 Battle Abbey Ciistumals (i88;j) 29 Quatuor cheve- 
rnns et omnia pertinentia in parietibus. 1332 Literse 
Cantuar. (Rolls) I. 368, Xij. cneverones et ij postes de 
quercu.] 2580 Hollyband Treas. Pr. Tong, Vn Chevron, 
a Chevron, a rafter in the house that beareth vp the roofe. 
2622 CoTGR., Chevron, a kid ; a Chevron (of timber in build- 
ing) ; a rafter or sparre. 1627 Minsheu, Cheverons. 1692 
Coles, Chevrons, the stiong rafters meeting at the house 
top. 1852 Turner Dom, Archit, I. i. 27 Its timber gable, 
and seven couples, or cheveions, of thff roof. 

b. (See quot.) 

2762 in Picton L’pool Manic. /7fc.(2886) II. 240 Fish yards, 
cheverons, or other obstructions to navigation in the river. 

2. Htr. A charge or device on the escutcheon, 
consisting of a bar bent like two meeting rafteis, 
thus, A- Chevron couped: onewhich does not touch 
the sides of the escutcheon ; chevron in chief: one 
which_ rises to the top of the field ; chevron rovipee : 
one with the upper pait displaced, as if broken off. 

*395 va. E.E, Wills [x^d) 4 Akeuerletof red sendel ypou- 
thered with Cheuerons. Bk. St. A Ibaus, Her. B v b. The 

secunde pynyon is called cheffrounce, that is, a couple of 
spMs, 1620 Guillim Heraldry ni. v. (2660) 223 This 
Cmeuron in Blazon is called Rompee, or rather Rompu. 
1675 LorM. Ge^. No. 1042/4 Stolen out of the Buttery and 
Butlers Chamber at New-Colledge in Oxford .. one large 
S'Nex’ Pot. and about eleven small oness, all markt with the 
Colledge Arms, viz. two Cheaverns between three Roses. 
287a Ruskin Eagle's N, % 235 The (Chevron, a band bent 
at an angle (properly a right angle) . . represents the gable 
or roof of a house. 

3. The same shape used in decorative art, etc. 

1608 B. JoNSON Masgueof Blachn, (R.) The top thereof 
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was stuck with a chev’ron of lights. 183S Modie Brit. Birds 
(1S41) 1 . 20S The wings and tail are black . . the latter 
with a chevron of white. 186s Lubbock Preh. Tunes vi. i6g 
Incised patterns in which the chevron or heriing-bone con- 
stantly reappears. 1879 Sm G. Scott Lect.Archit. II. 816 
These chamfers, .enriched with chevrons of slight depth. 
4 . esp. A distinguishing mark or badge on the 
sleeve of non-commissioned of&cers, policemen, etc. 

1813 Wellington in Guiw. Dis^. X. 363 , 1 am ignorant to 
what purpose. .5000 serjeants' chevrons, .are to be ^plied. 
1844 Regnl. 9 f Ord. A nny 1 49 The N on-commissioned Ofiicei s 
. .are to wear Chevrons on each Arm. 1868 Times 3 Mar., 
Constables O’Brien andMackay, who assisted in the airest, 
received chevrons. 1884 Sir F. S. Roberts in igtA Cent. 
June 1072 No reason why the chevron should not still he 
given, .to mark certain periods of average good conduct. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as chevron-cloth, -form, 
-pattern, -shaped adj. ; clievTOii.-boaie, the V- 
shaped bone branching from the vertebral column 
of some animals; chevron-moulding, an orna- 
mental moulding of a zigzag pattern ; chevron- 
work =prec. Also chevron- wise (-ways) ad-v., 
in the manner of a chevron. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 569/1 The ’'chevron bones of the 
anteiior wrtion of the tail, 1884 Cassell's Fmii. Mag. 
Mar. 246/1 *Chevron cloth owes its name to the herring- 
bone weaving. 1816 J. Smith Panorama. Sc. Art I. 
138 The zigzag or *chevron moulding, which is generally 
used in great profusion. i6i6 W. Brownd Brit. Past. i. iv. 
The Plow-man . . Thiowes up the fruitful earth in ridged 
hils, Betweene whose *ehevron forme he leaves a balke. 
1834 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 87 ■’'Chevron - shaped 
coloured hands. 1610 Guillim Heraldry ii. vi. (1611) 58 
Two lines erected ’'Cheuionwaies. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist. ^ Pop. xvii. § 2. 274 A line set chevron-wise. 

t Ch.e‘VTO]l, sb'i Obs. Also cheveron. [app, 
an error for Chevebel (but Cotgr. has ‘chevron 
kid ’) : cheveron in Old French was a stuff con- 
taining goat’s hair. Sir W. Scott, in his use of the 
word, probably merely followed quot. 1754.] ‘A 
glove ’ (Jamieson) ; app, meant for : Kid-glove. 

1754 Sir J. Scott Stagger. State of Sc. Statesm. 50 (Jam.) 
Sir Gideon by chance letting his chevron fall to the ground, 
the king, altho' being both stiff and old, stooped down and 
gave him his glove. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, A black 
pair o’ cheverons 1 i8a6 — Woodst.Wl.oxxi, x8a8 — F.M. 
Perth V, I. .am soiryfor that poor lover who will never wear 
right-handed chevron again. 

t Che’vron, v. Obs. rare. [f. Chevron ji.i, or 
ad. F. chevronner, to adorn or charge with chev- 
rons.] trans. To fit with chevrons or things 
arranged chevronwise ; to make with a chevron 
pattern. 

1513 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. in. 1, vi. 92 You must sewe 
of cloutes incoled or chevorned and lave them upon the 
wounde. 1606 B. Jonson Hymetuei (R.) Whose nether 
parts, with their bases, were of watchet cloth of silver, 
chev’ron’d all over with lace. 18SX-3 Turndu Dorn. A rchit, 
II.v.227,(transl. Lib. Roll. 35 Hen. Ill) And cover the cham- 
ber, .with shingle and chevron it [orig. keveronarifaciasi, 
ChevroneKJe’vronel). Her, Also 6-8 chever- 
uel(l, 7 -onel, 8 ch0vrortell(e, [f. Chevron sb.^ + 
-EL 2 dim.] A bent bar on the escutcheon half the 
breadth of the chevron. 

X572 Bossewell A ryuorie 12 ACheuernel containeth halfe 
the Cheuiou. x6xo Guillim Heraldry 11. vi. 1627 Dray- 
ton Aginconrt 14 The men of Glostorshire, In Gold three 
Bloudy Cheuernells doe hiing. X864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist. ^ Pop. XV. igi A differenced .shield of the De Clares 
which charges each chevronel with thxEejffeurs de lys. 

Ch.e’vronelly, a. Her. [see -y 3 .] Charged 
with or bearing chevronels. 

1884 AC. <S- 0 . 9 Aug. 112/1 , 1 have looked . . for any coat 
with two chevronels, and have only found instances of chev- 
ronelly of four and six. 

CheVTOny (Jcvioni), a. [ad. F. chevronni, 
pa. pple. of chevronner f. chevron^ 

1 . Her. Charged with chevrons. 

1734 Diet, in Gitillinis Heraldry, Cheoerony (in French, 
Chevronni), signifies a Shield laid out into several equal 
Partitions, Chevron-wise. 

2 . gen. Formed of chevrons, zigzag. 

1887 Proc. Soc. Antiq. 34 Feb,, A simple incised border 
with a chevrony pattern. 

Chevrotaill,^-ill (Je’vrolein, -tin), [a. F. chev- 
rotin (^-ain), dimt of OF. chevrot, itself orig. a dim. 
of chivre she-goat.] The smaller species of Musk 
Deer, found in S. E. Asia and the adjacent islands. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 11. iii. 3x1 The chevrotin, or 
little Guinea deer, .the least of all cloven-footed quadrupeds. 
X847 Carpenter Zool. § 277 The true Musk-Deer.inhahit. . 
central Asia . . The other Mude-Deer to -which the general 
name of Chevrotains is given, are inhabitants of Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra, and Southern India. x88o A, R. Wallace 
Isl, Life 27 Ine Tragulidm are .small deer-like animals, 
known as chevrotains or mouse-deer. X883 Mrs. Bishop 
Sk. in Malay Penin. in Leisure H. 85/r The palandok or 
chevrotin, the hog deer. . and the samhre, may not be far off. 

Chevy, chivy (tjewi, tji-vi), sb. Also chivvy. 
[This and the cognate verb are modem ; and prob- 
ably arise out of Chevy chase : see below.] 

1 . As a hunting cry. 

c X785 O'Keefe Hunting Song, ‘ Old TtrwUr ', With a hey, 
ho, chivy Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy. x8 , . Shairp 
in Knight S. f Friends 12 Then, with the music of the 
baying pack. All the old chivalries came floating back, And 
mingled with the chevy and the chime. 1863 Dickens 
Milt. Fr. ni. x. When you are ready, I am . . with a_ Hey 
Ho Chivey, and likewise with a Hark Forward, Tantivy* 


2 . A chase, pursuit, hunt. 

a 1824 {!)apell LoriT Self-Formation (1837) I. 174 Run- 
ning into a hare after a chevy of a full hour. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy v._48 The man . . made a chevy down the 
south side of Leicester Square, etc. x86o J. C. Atkinson 
Ptayhours i Come out man and warm your blood with a 
chivy. X862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 257 A stag 
hunt ill full chevy. 1872 Daily News 3 Sept., With noisy 
chevies after the hares. 

3 . The game of prisoners’ base. 

1883 F. Anstey Vice This paiticular sport ‘chevy’, 

commonly known as ‘prisoners’ base’, being of a somewhat 
monotonous naluie, and calling for no special skill on the 
part of the performers. 

Td. The set of players who are chased in this game. 
x83g J. Payn Foster Brothers viii. 129 We were great at 
football ; we were a most distinguished ‘ chevy’. 

4 . Chevy Chase : the scene of a famous Border 
skirmish, celebrated in a well-known ballad; hence, 
transferred, as in quots. 

(Quot. 166s refers possibly to a song of the name.) 
x66s Locke Letter in Fox Bourne Life (1B76) I. iii. 113 
He that could not . . make better music with, a chevy-chase 
over a pot of smooth ale, deserved well to pay the reckoning 
and go away athirst. X876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. lE D. S.) 
Chevy-chase, a running pursuit, 1880 West Cornw. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Cheoy-chace, a great hustle or noise. ‘ 'What’s all 
the Chevy-chace about?’ 

Chevy, chivy (^e-vi, tji-vi), v. Also ohevey, 
chivey, chivvy. [See the sb.] 

1 - trans. To chase- 

1830 Forby _ P'hr, E. Anglia, Chivy, to chace, to run and 
career gaily, like boys in their sports. _x84o Gen. P. 'Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) V, 50 The other side are to blame, if 
they do not, as we should say in the dragoons* Chevy’ them 
back again. X873 G. C. Davies Mount. * Mere xi. 83 We 
. . had been chevied by a diminutive black bull of exceed- 
injgly fierce aspect. Daily News 26 Feh. 2 Localities 
whence omnibuses and railways have chivied romance. 

2 . intr. To race, scamper. 

1830 Forby [see 1]. X863 J. C. Jeaffreson Live it Down 
II.243jHoppe', I just caught sight of young_ Squire Turrett 
chiveying along as if the old ~un was behind him. X863 
Daily Tel. ^ Mar., They [the hares] had . .‘chevied’ over 
the moonlit open so securely, that they had almost for- 
gotten to sleep with one eye open. 

Hence OhBvied, chivied ppl. a., -ing vhl, sb. 
x88o Blackmore Erema (Hoppe) The very least child of 
all, too young as yet for chivying. x886 N. Tirard in vyth- 
Cent , The poor chivied outcast. 

Chew (t|?^),®. Forms: lodowan, 3cheowen, 
oheouwen, chewwenn (Onnl), 3-5 chewen, 3-6 
chewe, (4 chyewe, 5 aehewe), 5- dhew. See 
also valiants Chaw, Chow. [OE. ciowan, pa, t. 
daw, ctmon, pa. pple. cowen, corresp. to OHG. 
chimvan, hitman, pa, t. kou, kuwtm, gikiewan, 
hitman'.— OTevA. *he‘ivwan. The original strong 
pa. t. and pa. pple. appear not to have come down 
into ME. ; an analogical pple. chewen occurs how- 
ever in 1 6th c.] 

1 . trans. To crush, bruise, and grind to pulp, 
by the continued action of &e molar teeth, with 
help of the tongue, cheeks, and saliva. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Ham. I. Sio (Bosw ) He het hine ceowan 
mid to)mm his fingras. Ibid, 1. 404 Hi cuwon heoia girdla^ 
and gars ston. 1XX223 Ancr. R. 80 Hwose cheouweo 
spices, c 1386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 504 But first be cheweth 
greyn and lycoris. To smellen sweete. x6ox Cornw allves 
£jf. (1632) xxiv, Barre some fellow from chewing a sticke, 
17x0 J. Clarke Roheadfs Nai, Phil. (1729) 1 . 17s It excites 
but a very small Sensation in those who chew the Wood. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 803 No astringency is 
perceived when a piece of it is chewed. X839 £. D Clarke 
Trav. 102/1 To lead a very idle life^. . chewing tobacco or 
opium. iMs Livingstone .ZawrJeMxix. 398 They frequently 
chew the branches for the hark and the sap alone, 
b. In early times often equivalent to gnaw. 
axooo Soul's Address 72 (Gr.) pec .sculun moldwyrroas 
ceowan. citaa Trin, Coll. Horn. 183 luele wurmes mote 
Jie chewe. 

2 . esp. To perform this operation upon (food), 
in preparation for swallowing it; to masticate. 
Sometimes, To eat with chewing, devour. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvnr. xpg Let hem chewe as pel 
and chide we not, susteres, For hit is a botless hale pe 
byte bat bei eten. 1430-13M Myrr. our Ladye 40 Bodely 
meate is not ryght profytable, but yf yt be wel chewyd. 
1600 Shaks. a, Y. L. IV. iii. 102 Chewing the food of 
sweet and hitter fancie. X63X Hobbes Leviath, ni. xxxii. 
19s Pills, .chewed, are for the most part cast up again with- 
out effect. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 349 These 
[teeth] also seem better adapted for tearing and chewing, 
than those of the cat kind. 1870 Froude Cxsar xv. 247 , 1 
am chewing what I have to swmlow. 
b. To masticate for another. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. vi.ix. (149s) 195 The moder 
chewyth meete in her mouth and makyth it redy to the 
tothlees chylde that he may the easylyar swolowe the meete. 
iSSa [see Chewed]. 1713 Steele EngUsJmt. No. 15. lor 
Chew or cut it small, that the Lion may swallow it safely. 

3. fig. and trans/. in many applications : 

a. by simile. 

X303 Langl. P. PI. C. in. 140 Holy churche, and charite 
3e cheweb and deuonreb- Ibid, m, 154 (M_S. F), I spak no 
speche it swal so my breste bat I chewM it as a cowe bat 
code chewith ofte. tS97 Bacon Ess. Studies (Arh.) 8 Some 
bookes are to bee tasted, others to bee swallowed, and some 
few to bee chewed and disgested. 1696 Evelyn in Pepys 
Corr. 3 Dec., I have of late been chewing over sgme old 

b. in reference to spiritual food; To meditate on. 


c 1200 Ormin 1241 Forr be to ^ifenii bisne batt te birrb 
ummbebennkenn ajj & chewwenn i bin heorrte Hu ^.u mihht 
ewemenn bin Dribhtin. cx4iq Love Bonavent. Mirr. 
(Shetard MS ) Gostly chevn^nge in bat manere the gospell 
of Crist. 1326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 174 The com- 
maundementes of god, of the whiche we must fede dayly, 
and chewe them in our hertes, by ofte meditacyon. 

e. in reference to counsels, opinions, statements, 
etc. : To consider or examine deliberately (as a pro- 
cess preliminary to swallowing and digesting them). 

1379 Tomson Calvin’s Serin. Tun. 367/1 It is good . . to 

have thinges well chewed, that we may the better digest 
them. 1626 Sir C. Cornwallis Disc. Prince Henry in Harl. 
Misc. (1641) HI. $22 Counsels are to be chewed not swal- 
lowed. 1663 J, Spencer (1665) 397, 2678 Cud- 

worth Intell. Syst. 560 Nor scrupulously chew or examine 
any thing. 

d. in reference to plans, etc. : To meditate, 
devise or plan deliberately. 

XS9Q Shaks. Hen V, ii ii. 56 Capitall crimes, chew'd, 
swallow'd, and digested. 2682 Dryden Duke of Guise i. iii. 
If while alive, I cease to chew theii ruin. 1718 Prior To 
Mr, Harley 285 He chews Revenge. 

e. in reference to words ; To take or retain in 
the mouth ; to keep saying or mumbling over. 

2603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 11. iv. s Heauen in my mouth, 
As if I did but onely chew bis name. 2833 MarrvatP. 
Simple xxxix. Her mother was startled when she put the 
question to her, and chewed it, and cursed her wnen she 
insisted upon the truth. 

-ff. To chew to (a person) : (cf. 2 b); to reduce 
(anything) to a condition ready for another’s use, 
to prepare (words, etc.) for another to utter. Obs. 

XS94 Carew tr. Hiiartds Exam. IVits xi. (1616) 136 Law- 
yers. .if the cases which the law thrusteth into their mouth 
bee not squared and chewed to their hands, they are t^ 
seeke what to doe. 2642 Milton Autmadv. ii. Wks._(i84l||p 
60/1 A minister that can not be trusted to pray in his own 
words without being chewed to. .should as little be trusted 
to preach. 

4 . To chew the cted : of certain quadrupeds, to 
bring back into the mouth and masticate the food 
which has been coarsely bruised and swallowed 
into a first stomach ; to ruminate. 

In OE. the simple clmuan is so used ; the Ayenb. has eft- 
chyeiue. 

c 2000 ASefric Lev. x!. 3 Dst hig eton b^’ nytenu )>e hira 
clawe todelede beob and ceowab- Ne ete ;;e ba ping ]>e 
ceowabi I’ud clawe ne todselab. cxaoo Ormin 1236 Oxe 
chewwebb. .Hiss cude. a 2300 Cursor M. 1958 O heist has 
clouen iote in tua An chewand cude, Jee ete 0 ]>aa, 2340 
Ayenb. 86 Efterward me ssel basae mete eft chyewe ase pe 
oxe bet gers bet he heb voiznelje. 138a Wyclif Lev. xi. 3 
Alle that han the dee dyuydid, and chewith kude. 2664 
Power Exp, Philos. 1. 16 Like so many Ginny-Pigs, munch- 
ing and chewing the cud. 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
(2859) 205 'I'hc cattle . . stood listlessly chewing their cuds. 

D. fig. To ‘ ruminate ’. 

238a Wyclif Hosea-rX, i4Theichewidencudvpon whete, 
and wyne, and departiden fro me. 2547 Homilies i. Exhort. 
Holy Script. 11. (1850) 25 Let vs ruminate, and (as it were) 
chewe the cudde that wee maye haue the sweete iewse 
. .& consolation of them. 2749 Fielding Tom ’Jonesicna. iii, 
Having left her a little while to chew the cud, if 1 may use 
that expression, on these first tidings. 2768 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. let. 13 July, To chew the cud of reflection. 
2829 Southey O. Newman vii. And in all outward patience 
chew the while The cud of bitter thoughts. 2876 Maxwell 
in Lfe xiv. x88o Miss Broughton Sec, Thoughts^ I, i. xii. 
196 She is dismally chewing the cud of soui reflection. 
t 5 . To worry with reproaches, etc.; ‘to jaw’ 
(Cockayne). Obs. rare. 

c 1230 Hali Meid, 31 Chit te fit cheowefi b^ & schent te 
schomeliche. 

6 . intr. To perform the action described in i, 2; 
to exercise the jaws and teeth {on, tipon anything) ; 
to bite, champ. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 46 Ac of bese metes b>s maister 
myghte not wel chewe. 2578 Lyte Dodoens ii. ci. 
287 The same chewen upon maketh one to avoyde much 
flegme. 2396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii. ii. 26 The veriest 
Varlet that euer chewed with a Tooth* z6o8 Yorksh.^ Trag. 

I. ii. X99 That mortgage sits like a snaffle upon mine inherit- 
ance and makes me chew upon iron. 1836 Kane A ret, 
Expl. II. xxix. 28S The fcaitilaginous parts of the fore- 
flippers were passed round to be chewed upon. 

7. fig. To exercise the mind, meditate, ruminate 
upon, on, occas, at. 

1380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 351, I haue more desire to chew 
■vpon melancholy, then to dispute vpon Magicke. 2601 
Shaks. fill, C. i. ii. 171. 26« Selden Lams Eng. n. viii. 
(1739) 49 > ^ shall only leave the Reader to_ Aew upon the 
point. 2732 Pope £p. Cobham 244 Old Politicians chew on 
Wisdom past And blunder on in Bus’ness to the last, 2823 
Lamb Elia Ser. ii. vi. (1865) 271 To chew upon his new- 
hlown dignities. 2883 Mark YmKim Mississippi liii, When 
you come to . . chew at it and think it over. 

8. To chew up : to demolish. Cf. Chaw v. 3. 

2837-^ Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 391 , 1 felt as if I could 
chew him right up. 

Chew (tjirr), sb. [f. prec. vb. The 12 th c. 
icheu may go hack to an OE. *ieceoTt/.'] 

1 , The action of the verb Chew. 
cxaoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 33 Ofte mid wurmene icheu. 
Ibid. 123 Hwile wurmene cheu and fele oSre be ich telle ne 
mai. 2878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 227 After every smoke or 
chew, brush the teeth thoroughly. 

f 2 . ? ‘Jawing’, reproach. Obs. 

rxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 Chest and chewand twifold 
speche and ilch Siting of worde. 

3 . That which is chewed or for chewing ; spec. 
a quid (of tobacco). 



CHEWED. 
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CHIATTS. 


z«5 Lend, Gas. No. 6387/2 Commonly has a Chew of 
Tooacco in his under Lip. 1748 Smoll^^tt Rod. Rami. 
xxMt, One of the sailors . . put a large chew of tobacco in 
his mouth, 1S87 M. Kobekts H'esi. Avencus xx, The 
floors.. covered with saliva, old chews, and tobacco ash. 

Chewa*llop, vulgar. U.S. [Cf. Wallop.] 

1837-40 HALinuKToit C/ooi&M. 11862)368, 1 was on the edge 
of A wharf, and only one step more was over head and ears 
chewallop in the water. 

Chewalrie, -ry, etc. obs. ff. of Chivalkt. 
Chewed (tj>? 7 d), ///. a. [f. Chew ffl.+-EDi.] 
Bruised and reduced between the teeth, masticated. 

155a Holoet, Chewed mcaie.. is the meate whiche a 
nource cheweth. 16x1 Cotgr , Maschi, chowedmeat, such 
as Nurses giue vnto their children. 1743 Swift Direct, to 
Servants, Fooimatt, A bit of dirty chewed paper. 

Ohewen,///. a. Ohs. =prec. ; see Chew v. 6. 
Ghewer (tfb^Bi]. [f. Chew w. +-ebi.] One 
that chews ; spec, that habitually chews tobacco. 

x6u R. Shelooh Serm. S. Martins 6 The religious 
chewer of such a cudde. 183a Carlyle Ess. (1872) IV. 90 
A hairy Savage and chewer of acorns. 1871 N ichols Fire- 
side Sc. 45 To enlighten smokers and chewers upon this. 

+ Chevr*et.^ Ohs. Also 5 olie-wettB, chawette, 

6 cliuette, 7 oh.uet(t, chewit. [Derivation un- 
certain : it can hardly he referred to Chew o.] 

A dish made of various kinds of meat or fish , 
chopped fine, mixed with spices and fruits, and 
baked, fried, or boiled. Later also chetoet-pie. 

c X420 Liber Cocorian (1862) 41 Chewetes on fysshe day. 
Chewetes on flesshe daye. c 1430 15//* c. Cookery. Bks. 48 
Chawettys. Take buttj'sof Vele, etc. 14, . Noble Bk. Cookry 
(1882! ss To nude chewettes of beef tak beef and cutt it smalle, 
etc, a Image Hypotr.vi. 556 Servinge thergod, 

l^er belly With chuettes and with gelTy. 1394 Hnswifes 
Wlandm. Kitchm 39 Make two Chewets as you would make 
two Tarts. 1613 EIarktiam Eng. Housesu. 11. ii. (1668) 
81 A chewet Pye, i6a6 Bacon Sylva (1631) 14 Chuetts, 
which are likewise minced meat. z688 R. Holme Armoury 
iiL iii, Chewit, or small Pie : minced or otherwise. 
tCkewet.S Ohs. rare. [a. F. choiieite ‘a 
chough, cadesse, daw, jackdaw ‘ (Cotgr.).] 

A chongh: applied to a chatterer, prater. 

J; Hevwood Proa. ^ Epigr. (1867) 56 Chatting to 
chiding is not woorth a chuet. 1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV. v. 
i. 29 Peace, Chewet, peace. I 


Chewing (tfifi-iq), vhl. sh. [f. Chew v. + -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the vb, to Chewj mastication. 
Kliajig. 

cs<»eSnppl.j^lfrtt'sVoc.\n'Nt.-Vl^<^(etxnRmuvMtio, 
ciwung, uel edroc, uel aceocung. 1340 Ayeub. 86 Vomuehe 

wypoute chewynge. ” " ^ 

metys or o|>yr ’ — 

Cenriier Eiyi., 
out any chewing. 1649 MilW Eikoft. xM:¥si)72a~ If the 
kingdom shall tast nothing hut after his chewing, what does 
he ^ke of the kingdom, but a great baby. 1833 Bain Senses 
^ Ini. hi. 5 2r [In] chewing, .there is a complicated concur- 
rence of movements of the jaw, the tongue, and the cheeks. 
+ b. used as = Tasting. Obs. rare~^, 

<1x300 Cursor M. 17018 Hering, sight, smelling and fele, 
cheuing er wittes five. 

2 . The action of champing and squeezing any sub- 
stance between^ the teejh, without reducing it to 
pulp, or intending to swallow it; esp. the. habitual 
practice of so operating upon a quid of tobacco for 
the sake of the juice. 

Med, yml. VIII. 131 The habit of chewing. 1842 
Dickens Arntr. Notes (1850) 78/1 The prevalence of those 
two odio^ practices of chewing and expectorating. 1870 
D<wY)» T^l. a6 Dec,, Chewing is rapidly going out 
of fashion, but the qyiid has still a few votaries left. 

3 . attrib, and iu Comb., as ohewing-baU (see 
quot.) ; chewiBg-gum (U. S.), the hardened se- 
cretion of the spruce-tree, or other insoluble sub- 
stance, chewed, after the manner of tobacco, by 
boys and girls. 

1708-13 Ker^v, Chewing-halls, little Balls made of 
several sMts of Dru^, to be chew'd by Horses, in order to 
Appetite. 1733 Chambers Cyd. Snpp. s.v. 
1871 Mark Twain Sketches (Hoppe) Your little brother's 
chamag gum . x88a Chicago Advance 6 Apr. aig They 
are the chewing-gum of literature, offering neithw savor 
nor nutiimmt, only subserving the mechanical process of 
mastication . x8ta St. Jameds Gas. 16 Nov,, Petroleum [is 
usenj. . to make the substance known as ‘chewing-gum’, 
Olieyfing, ppl. a. That chews ; ruminating. 
X634 Milton Comus^tp By then the chewing flocks TT.-if) 
t^n their supper on the savoury herb. 

Chewink, var, of Cheewink. 

^ewre, obs. or dial. £ Chare jJ.l v. 
Cbew-stick = C haw-stick. 

*?*?■ Diet. Trade, CAew-siick, the branches 

and sticks of Gonama Dontingensis, used in the West Indies 
for^cle aning the teeth, and also powdered as a dentifrice, 
var. Chavel, obs. form of Jowl. 
Cnewys, -amee, etc. : see Chevisb, -anoe, etc. 
i Cheyae, obs. ff. Chair, Chain, 

tCheyn^. Obs, Also 7 oheney, cheajiy, 
8 oneny. [The same as cJieney, variant of China 
(rather Its Persian form chini ) ; see China II. Cf. 
Lutie, Chini, Stoffes chinies, f. chiner (with 
weavers) to give different colours to the threads of 
me warp, and arrange these so as to produce a pat- 
tern s It. ‘ &r i drappi alia Chinese A sort of 
worsted or woollen stuff. 


[X634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 41 The Bannyans . . sell Calli- 
coes, Cheney Sattins, Cheney ware.] 1668 Child Disc. 
Trade (1^4) 161 Colchester Bayes . . Cheanyes, and some 
other sorts of Norwich Stuffs. ci68o PoLExrEN in Coti. 
Poems 20s In stead of our Stuff, .Serges, Cheyneys, and 
other Goods. X701 Land. Gas, No. 3701/4 All sorts of 
Mercery Goods, viz. Bristol Stuffs, Toys. .Shaloons. .Silk 
Shags, Chenies . . will be sold by Auction. 1737 Dyer Fleece 
Hi. X07 Every airy woof, cheyney and baize and serge , . 
and all the countless list Of woollen webs. 

In some passages it is associated with Philip and 
Cheny (also Philip, Hob, and Cheny) : a phrase 
foimd from idth c. in the sense of ‘ Dick, Tom, 
and Harry’ ; see Philip. 

<ei6i6 Beaum. Si Flet. Wnt at Sev. Weapons ii. i, * Twill 
put a lady scarce in Philip and cheynw. With three small 
bugle laces, like a chambermaid. 2630 Jf. TAYLOR(Water P.) 
Praise of Hempseed Wks. 64 No cloth of siluer, gold or 
tissue here, Philip and Cheiny neuer would appeare Within 
our bounds. 1630 Will of Brooke I^QrAesssX. Ho.) Myied 
bed of Phillipp & China. 

II Chia. An early form of the word Tea, Cf, Cha. 
1601 R. Johnson Ki/tgd, ^ Cotnmotm, (1603) 2x6 Water 
mixt with a ceitaine precious powder which they [the 
Japanese] use, they account a daintie beverage : they call it 
Chia. x6as Purchas Pilgrims iv. xviii. 437 They offer him 
' ChiaJ to drinke. Ibid. v. xv. 524. 

Chian (kai'an), a. {sbl) Also 7 Ohyan. [f. L. 
Chi-tis adj, (a. Gr. Xfos adj,, f. X/os Chios) + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the island of Chios (now Scio) 
in the .<Egean Sea, anciently famed for its wine. 
Chian earth {Chia terrd) : an earth obtained from 
Chios, formerly used as an astringent and a cos- 
metic. Absolutely, Chian, an inhabitant of Chios ; 
also short for Chian wine. 

X631 R. H. A rraigntn. Whole Creature ix. 68 Let them 
have Chyan from Greece . . Vsquehath from Ireland. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss, ii. i. 943 The Chian and the Lesbian Grape, 
18.. bins. Browning Wine of Cyprus via. Go — let others 
praise the Chian ! 

Chian, obs. f. Cayenne. 

CMarlatan, obs. f. Charlatan. 

, ChiarosCTlTist. [f. prec. -i- -ibt.] An artist 
in chiaroscuro; a painter distinguished for his 
chiaroscuro. Also attrib. 

1784-98 J, Barry Led. Art -v. {1848) 182 Practice adopted 
by the great chiaroscurists. X870 Rusitm Led. Art vi. 
rS9 The chiaroscurists must leave much indeterminate 
m mystery, or invisible in gloom. x87i Athenmmn Mar, 
No. 2262. 280 The object of the chiaroscurist school is 
to get sunshine and wamth without colour. X887 Ibid. 15 
Jap. 102/x Correggio was the only first-class colourist and 
clnaroscunst from whom Van Dydc learned nothing. 

II Chiaroscuro (kyawskwTo). Also 7-9 
ohior-osouTo, 8-9 oMaxo-osomto. (Incorrectly 
7-9 cMaro-scuro, chiaro soaro.) [It. ; f. chiafv 
(:— L. darns') clear, bright -t- oscuro (:— L. obscums) 
dark ; thence F. dair-obsatrl] 

+ 1 . The style of pictorial art in which only the 
light and shade, and not the various colours, are 
represented ; black-and-white, or dark brown and 
white. ? Obs. 


Paintings Illusirv Expl, Terms s.v.> It is 
taken in two Senses . . Painting in Chiaro-Scuro is meant, 
when there are only two Colours employed. Ibid. 163, I 
a Head of his in Chiaro Scuro. X696 Brookrouse 
^^’^PfeOpen. 2 The Witnesses before stood in naked and 
unfinishd Lines, in Chiar-oscuro, as the Italians call it. 
3763-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1 . 119 
Iwo picture ra chiaro scuro. 1830 D’Ishaeli Chas. F, 
111. vi. 81 The paintings of Vandyke for the edifice of 
Inigo J^ones exist only in a sketch in chiaro>scurOi 
b. A sketch in black and white ; also fig-, 

1739 Cibber Apol. (1736) I. 4 To print off this Chiaro 
oscuro of my mind. 

2 . The treatment or disposition of the light 
and shade, or brighter and darker masses, in a 
picture. 

x686 Aglionby Painting Illustr. Expl. Terms, Chittro- 
™ disposing of the Lights 

clinic^ ^ ^ Ptnnter under- 

stands well th^hiaro-Scuro. vjyx Smollett Humph. Cl. 

J management of the chiaro oscuro, or 
light and wadow - . is altogether wonderful. 1807 J. Opie 
1“' 295* Chiaroscuro' includes not only 

light and shadow as it affects each separate part, but the 
proper division and distribution of the whole surface of a 
picture into bnght or dark masses, whether the darkness 
be produced by shadow, or by the proper colour of., the 
objects^ represented. _ xStx Aihensettm 27 May 661 Their 
col^ IS superb, their chiaroscuro masterly and subtle. 

b, transf. The effect of light and shade in 
nature, e.g. in a landscape. 

1878 H. S. Wilson Asemds i. 1 Hills, dusky in the 
after-sunset chiaroscuro of a fine summer evening. 

Ifsed of poetic ox literary treatment, criti- 
cism, mental complexion, etc., in various obvious 
pnses, as mingled ‘clearness and obscurity’, 
o ^if u gloom ‘ praise and blame,’ etc, 

». C1870) 34 The portentous 
* forms, the splendid chiaro-oscuro, and 


cheerfiil -w^™ Ii, ^ m tne Drtght and th« 

scuro ’ of chiaro. 

wX’rc 1 4 June i 

■^®^ the chiaroscuro of the candid friend or th« 
monochrome of undiscriminating reverence. 


4 . A method of producing wood-engravings. 

X7S8 Month. Sell. 348 An improved method . . of printing 
in chiaro oscuro. _t874 Knight Diet. Meek,, Ckiaro-escitro, 
a system of printing by successive blocks of wood which 
carry respectively the outlines, lighter and darker shades, 
etc. Practised in Germany and Italy in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, 

6. attrib. a. lit. b. Jig. Partly revealed and 
partly veiled. 

X834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxiv. (1849) 227 
The shading of these chiar-oscuro pictures. x83x Carlyle 
Sterling iii. v, The singular chiai oscuro manner of pro- 
cedure .. which his anonymous, .thnnderings in the Times 
necessitated in him. x86o Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. ii. vii. 
Toward them he held only a chiaroscuro parentage. X870 
Ruskin Led. Art vi, 138 The Greek or chiaroscuro school. 
Chi'asm. Anglicized f. Chiasma, Chiasmus. 

1870 Lightfoot Ep. Philipp. (1885) 89 The order of the 
clauses is reversed by the figure called chiasm. 

11 Ghiasma. (kaise'zma). Anat. Also obiasiu. 
[mod. L., a. Gr. -^^aaira arrangement of two lines 
(sticks, etc.) crossed lilce the letter X (xf), decussa- 
tion; to mark with or like a chi (X, x)-] 

Intercrossing or decussation. Optic chiasma : the 
crossingordeciissationofthefibresoftheopticnerves 
at the base of the brain ; the optic commissure. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl.Anat. III. 769/x The existence of a 
chiasma is not geneial throughout the animal series. 1872 
Mivart Elem. Anat. 387 This decussation of fibies is called 
the optic commissure or chiasma. x88o Gunther Fishes 
104 ln_ Palsichthyes the two nerves are fused together, 
immediately after their origin, into a chiasma. 

Chiasmal (kaise-zmal), a. [f. Chiasma or 
Chiasmus or their Gr. originals -t- -al.] Of the 
nature of chiasm or decussation. 

1879 R'^tlev Stud. Rocks xiv. 292 The chiasmal inter- 
positions which characterise this mineral. 

11 Chiasmus (ksim-zmzis). Gram. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. xtaff/tos crossing, diagonal arrangement, esp. of 
clauses of a sentence, f. xtaf-en' ; see prec.] A gram- 
matical figure by which the order of words in one 
of two parallel clauses is inverted in the other. 

1871 A. S. Wilkins Cicero agsi. Cat. 138 note, Freqneniia 
sustentatur, alitnr oiio. This is a good instance of the. . 
figute called chiasmus, .in which the order of v/ords in the 
first clause is inverted in the second. 

Chiastic (kaise'stik), a. [f. Gr. 
ranged diagonally, crosswise (see prec.) 

+ -10.] Characterized by chiasmus. 
x868 tr. Deliizseh's Comm. Hebrews I. 223 They rightly 
regard the structure of vers, i-io as chiastic. 

Chiastolite (kaise-st^ait), Also -lith, -lithe, 
[named in t8oo from Gr, -giaorbs arranged crosswise 
(see Chiasma) + -lite,] 

A variety of Andalnsite, a transverse section of 
which often exhibits the figure of a cross. 

[1804 R. Jameson Min. I. 547 Karsten, on account of the 
resemblance of its surface to the letter X, has denominated 
It Chiastolith.] x8xx Pinkerton Petrology I. 106 A lecent 
discovery, chiastolite or hoUow spar. XB76 Pagl Adv. 
Text-bk, Geol, viii. 162 Chiastolite . . occurring in long 
slender prisms, which cross and lie over each other in the 
masses of slate like the Greek letter x- 
Cotnb., as chiastolite-slafe (see quot. 18.155). 

1849 Murchison Siluria viii. C1867) 146 Fine, glossy, 
^lutolite slates. _ 1835 Lyell Elent. Geol. xxxv, (ed. 3) 
Chiastqlite-slate. .includes numerous crystals of Chiastolite : 
in considerable thickness in Cumberland. 


*Xta(jrpov crossing appliance, f. xj.cl^hv to cross.] 
‘ A double-headed roller for securing the compress 
over the wound when the temporal artery has been 
opened ’ {Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

II CluaiUS (tjutis, tjauj). Forms : 6-7 chaus, 7 
chiause, chiaouso, 7-8 chiaush, 8 chiauss, 7~9 
chiaua, ohiauz, chiaouz; 9 Choush. [An im- 
perfect adaptation of Turkish chaush (in 

Pers. chdwush) messenger, herald, lictor, sergeant. 

The proper ifi-iythc. representation of this word would 
have been c,4<r?«/6 (tjauf), but app, the nearest approaches 
inade to this wMe cJmus (whence Chouse, q.v.) and chiandi ; 
the faults of boi forms are combined in the prevailing 
form chiaws. The erroneous spelling with chi- seems to be 
borrows “jm Fr. , where the better 16th c. chaoitx\u\s been 
supersededly ckiaotix (occasionally also followed by English 
writers). Tlm more accurate spelling in modern French is 
chaotich (see Littid) and in English Choush.] 

A Turkish messenger, sergeant, or lictor. 

X399 HAittuvT F jy. II. 168 Our Ambassadour sate downe 
■ ■.‘1 , , before him. x6xo B. Jonson Alch. 

L 11. (1616) 611 What doe you thinke of me. That I am a 
Chiausej . . doe you thinke I am a Turke ? 1624 Massinger 
Kenegaao in. jv, There s your beglerbee, or . . your chiaus. 
i65x Ltfe Father SarPi (1676) 18 This Chaus .. made no 
answer. 1633 Seraglio x8 The Chiaush Bashaw 

. . and many other Chiaushes . . which are imployed in 
Ambassies, or in ordinary messages. x666 Oxford Gas. 
f’O- 57/3 Several Chiauses. .have been returned with con- 
tempt • their Noses _Md Ears cut off. Scan- 


'T -. 7--;-----— ^‘'^"•iSeignior. x77sChanuj.er 

Trav. Asia M. (1823) 286 Headed by a chiaush, or the 

messenwr of the aga- 1788 Gibbon Decl. i F. (1846) V. 
lui. 246 Chiauss, Dragoman, Domestic. 18x3 Byron Giaour 
3 JO the Chiaus qpake, and as he said, A bullet whistled 
o er his head. 1839 James Louis XIF, IV. 221 They bribed 
the chiaoux. 
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Chlaus, V. : see Chouse. 
t Chibe. Ois. Perhaps a variant of Chive 1 ; 
but possibly representing OE. d^e 'onion’ and 
(?) ‘ shalot, scallion the normal modem repr. of 
■which would be chipe. Cf. also Sc. ciba, sybo, 
‘ onion ’. 

[a 700 Elf Gl. 286 Caepa, cipae. Corpus Gl, 448 

Cepa ynnilxc, cipe. axioo Vocal, in Wr.-Wulcker 296 
Ascolonia cipe.] x6gx Nicholson Gloss, Norihanhyml, in 
Ray N. C, Words 140 A Chibe, Cepa, AS. Cipe. 
tCbibol (tji'bal). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 
ehibolle, (cliyball), 4-7 cbibole, (5 chebolle, 
5-6 chybolle), 6 ohiboU, (chibal, chibboU, ch.e- 
bol(e, cheboule), 6-7 cMbol, (7 chibbal), 7-8 
chibbol, (8 chiboul, 9 dial, jibbole, chippie). 
See also Ciboule, Sybow. [a. *chiboule, a northern 
Fr. form = central F. ciboule, in same sense, cog- 
nate ■with Sp. cebolla, Pg. cebola, It. cipolla onion 
L. ce~, csepulla onion-bed, f. cepa, cfepa onion.] 

1. A species of Allium (/f. /istulosum'), known 
also as Stone Leek, Rock Onion, and Welsh Onion, 
in appearance intermediate between tlie onion and 
the leek. Now little cultivated in Britain. 

(This application of the name has been certain since the 
i6th c. ; in earlier times, as now in popular use, other 
species or forms of Allium may have been included.) 

X36a L*ngl. P. PI. A. vii. sBx Chibolles [v.r, -is, chibols, 
chybolys] oheruelys, and ripe chiries monye. X393 Ibid. C. 
IX. 311 Ac ich haue porett-plontes, perselye and scalones, 
Chiboles and chiruylles. <1x400 Pisiel of S-ttsan 103 pe 
chyue and pe chollet, pe ehibolle (le cheue. ax^Attc, 
Cookery in Hotiseh. Ord. (xmo) 427 Take, .grene Chebolles, 
and hew horn small. XS47 jBoohde Brev. Healih xv. 12 b. 
They muste eat no salades, garlyke, ramsons, onyons, 
chybolles, or Scalyons. XS78 Lyte Dodoetts 203 The roote 
[of Dog’s-tooth] is long and slender lyke to a Chebol. x^5 
Parsons Chr. Exerc. ii. i. x68 God sent not the pleasaunt 
Manna .. as long as theyr flower and chibals of Egypt lasted. 
x6ox Holland Pliny xix. vi. As for the Chibbol, it hath in 
maner no distinct head at all, but only a long neck, & therfore 
it runs in maner all to a green blade ; the order is to cut 
and sheare it often in manner of porret or leeks. 1616 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farm 158 Quarter out a bed 
for Leekes and Gyves, and . , two other for Onions and 
Chjboles. X620 Venner Via Recta vii. (1650) 139 Scallions and 
Chibols are much of the nature of Onions. 1723 Bradlcy 
Fam, Diet. s. v. Appetite, Roasted Victuals season'd with 
Garlick, or Onions and Chibouls, Leeks. [X778 See Ciboule.] 

2. A young or spring onion with the green stalk 
attached (in which stage it is much like a chibol 
proper). Chiefly dial. 

x8^ Barnes Poems Dorset Dialect Gloss., Gibhole, a 
young onion. [In a letter the author says. Here [S, 
Dorset] it is chippie. In the vale of Blacktnore I certainly 
heard it as a boy in the form jihboleii x888 Elwortky W. 
Som, Gloss., Chibhole, a young onion with the green stalk 
attached ; a favourite addition to salad. 

II Chibouk, chihouque (tjibirk). Also ciu< 
boQLue, chibbook, [a. Turkish chibuk, lit. 
small stick, also tube of the pipe ; (he pipe itself. 
The spelling chibouque is French.] The long to- 
bacco-pipe used by the Turks. Hence CMbouk- 
chy, ckibouquejee [^Turkish], pipe-bearer. 

x8x3 Byron Corsair ii. li, The long chibouque’s dissolving 
cloud. X839 J. Stephen Trav. Turkey 38/1, 1 . .lolled half 
an hour on a divan, with chibouk and coffee. X847 Disraeli 
Tancred xy He had only taken a preliminary puff of his 
chibouque. x87a Baker Nile Tribut. vii. 105 The long 
chibbook of the Turk. X877 A, B. Edwards Up Nile i. xo 
The sponge-merchant smokes his long chibouk. 

1834 Morier Ayesha (1846) 66 The end of the room was 
crowded with chiboukchies or pipe-men. X869 Guardiaai 
17 Mar,, The Prince and Princess started, .with a following 
. .of chibouquejees, syces, guides, cavasses, dragomans. 

II Chic (jfle)} sb. and a. slang. _ [F. lie, of un- 
certain origin ; it has been variously referred to the 
German sMch tact, skill, and viewed as an abbre- 
viation of chicane : see Lilti'e.] 

A. sb. Artistic skill and dexterity ; 'style’, such 
as gives an air of superior excellence to a person 
or thing. 

x8s6 Lever Martins of Cro' M, 321 The French have 
invented a slang word, .and by the expression ' Chic' have 
designated a certain property, by which objects asseit 
their undoubted superiority over all their counterfeits. 
1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. ix. 178 She had no chic. 
1887 Sir R. H. Roberts In the Shires i. la There is an air 
of chic and high tone about him. 1888 Pall Mall G. 6 
Sept. 4/2 Her voice is sweet and her delivery artistic, but 
she is wanting in what the French call ‘ chic’ — an untrans- 
latable word, denoting an indispensable quality. 

B. ac^'. [Not so used in F.] ' Stylish in the 
best fashion and best of taste. 

X879 Print. Trades yml. xxvi. 14 What they term 
‘ Fashionable Chic Note*. x88o Ouiua Moths I. 44 They 
are all chic, you know. X887 Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 The ladies 
of New York . . think no form of entertainment so chic as a 
luncheon parly. 

II Ckica^ (tJPka). [App. the name in a lang. of 
the Orinoco.] A red pigment obtained from the 
Bigmnia Chica, a native of Guiana and Colombia, 
used by some native tribes for painting the skin. 
(Also called carajuru.) 

X830 Lindlsy Nat. Syst. Bot. 237 Chica is a red feculent 
substance obtained by boiling the leaves of Bignonia Chica 
in water. x86o Ma'yne Reid Odd People 253. x85a Th. 
Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. ix. 308 His skin besmeared 
with annatto, chica, or some other copper-red colour. 


Chica 2 : see Chicha. 

Chicane (Jik?t-n), sb. [a. F. chicane. 

F. chicane, chicaner, chtcanerte, chicaneur, are unknown 
to the other Romanic langs. So far as the evidence goes, 
chicanerie is considerably older than chicane, which latter 
looks like a derivative of the verb. Littre and Devic think 
the French derived from med. Gr. r^vKavt^-eiv, var, of 
T^ovKavt^-eiv to play golf or polo (whence T^ovKavic^a the 
game, and riovKat/Lamjptoo a place for playing it, cited 
from Theophanas a.d. 817, by Sophocles); app. f. Pers. 
chaugan the crooked stick used in polo. But evidence 
actually connecting the French with the Gi. word appears 
not to be known.] 

1. = Chicanery i. 

x6ga Locke Ednc. Wks, IX. 176 Civil law . . concerns not 
the_ chicane of private cases, but the affairs.. of civilized 
nations in general. X698 R. Ferguson View Eccles s 
With Impeitinence, Insmceiity, and Chicane. 1742 Pope 
Dune. IV. 28 Chicane in furs, and Casuistry in lawn. X76g 
Robertson Chas, V, V.v. 446 All the subtleties and chicane 
which the court of Rome can so dexterously employ to pro- 
tract or defeat any cause. 1807 _Jebb Carr. 1 . 350 That 
church .. tried everything that chicane and bribery could 
do, to gain her. 1873 Morley Rousseau II. 56 ‘The whole 
commerce was a mass of fraud and chicane. 

2. (witb A paiticular instance of chicanery ; 
a subterfuge, petty trick, quibble. Obs. 

X676 Temple Let. Wks. 1731 II. 369 Sir Lyonell Jenkins 
told me . . of a Chicane made him by Monsieur Beveming 
upon the Point of first Viat. 16^ — ibid. II. 503 A 
Chicane about Woids, wheflier the French Declaration 
were in Form, or their Promise in Writing. X7X4 Mande- 
ville Fab. Bees (1723) II. 78 Cleo. There is a great Differ- 
ence between that [natural] and artificial Courage. Hor. 
That’s a Chicane I won’t enter into. X752 PIume Ess. ^ 
Treat, {xyti) II. 488 One who takes advantage of STiti 
chicanes, is not commonly regarded as an honest man. 

Chicane (Jik^-n), v. [a. F. chicane-r ‘to 
wrangle or pettifog it; to spoyle or perplex a 
cause with craftie and litigious pleading ; also to 
write a verie fast hand’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. intr. To employ chicanery; to use subter- 
fuges and tricks in litigation, or quibbles, cavils, 
shifts, and petty artifices in debate or action ; to 
quibble, cavil. 

a 167a Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 252 At the Treaty of 
the Isle of Wight, while they stood chicaning, 1706 tr. 
Dupin's Eccl, Hist, xhth C. II. in. xviii. 230 We ought not 
to chicane upon the Word Worship. 1748 Chesterfield 
Lett. II, 81 Give me hut virtuous actions, and I will not 
quibble and chicane about themotives. X7g3 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life ^ Writ. (X832) II. 360 The Courts chicane 
very much here, a 1797 Walpole Mem. Geo. II, III, 116 
Chicaning upon it rather than attacking it openly. x8x8 
Jas. Mill Brit, India II. v. vii. 604 Mr. Hastings, .chican- 
ing about the quality of the Rajah, or his dignity and rank. 
x8^ J. S. MillDiVt. ^Disc. II. 168 Chicaning on texts 
insteiid of invoking principles. 

2. trans. a. To quibble over, cavil at (a thing), 
b. To overreach by chicanery, c. To enter into 
litigation with (properly French), d. To chicane 
away : to get rid of by chicanery; so to chicane 
any one into, or out of z. thing, etc. 

X777 Burke Address to Kbtg VPcs. IX. 186 The very 
possioility of publick agency.. has been evaded and chi- 
caned away. X824 T. Jefferson Writ. (1B30) IV. 408 
Those who read, .to understand and not to diicane it. X835 
Blackm. Mag XXXVII. 359 Their ingenuity in having 
chicaned the landlords of the north, 18^ Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. V. XXL vi. X2S By way of codicil, Austria agrees not to 
chicane him in r^ard to Anspach-Baireuth. 1863 Ouida 
Held in Bondage (1870) 31 She could not. .chicane me into 
admitting the promise of marriE^e. 

*1* ChicaneeT. Obs. rare~^. [ad, F. chicanier 
adj. and sb. (in same sense).] =»next. 

X70S De Foe Dyet of Poland 48 A Whoreing, Gameing, 
Swearing Chicaneer. 

Chicaner (Jikf‘-nw). Forms; 7-8 chicaneur, 
8 ehioanner, 8 - chicaner, [a. F. chicaneur, f. 
chicaner (see prec.) ; afterwards taken as f. Chi- 

OANB ». -t--ERl.] 

One who practises chicanery; a pettifogging 
lawyer; a quibbler, caviller, shifly man. 

x6g4 R. L'Estrange Fables (ed. 6) 455 A Quanelsom 
Plaintiff and Defendantand a Brace of Chlcaneurs,^ a X704 
Locke Posih. Wks, x6 To distinguish a logical Chicanner 
from a Man of Reason. 1742 North Ld. G^iilford II. 73 
(D.) The knavish confederatingofficers, and other chicaneurs 
that belong to the court. X791 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 288 
All men are not courtiers or chicaners. 1869 Public Opin, 15 
May {.article') The Chicaner of the Exchequer. 

Chicanery (Jikfi’*'naii). Forms: 7 chiguan.- 
erey,-ery, chicanrey, ciiicannery, 7-8 ohicanry, 
7 - chicanery, [a. F. chicanerie, in Littre the 
earliest exemplified member of the group, implying 
however the existence of the vb. chicaner and sb. 
chicaneur zsi\ssovxc&\ see -BBT. Formerly more 
completely anglicized as chi’canry^ 

1. Legal trickery, pettifogging, abuse of legal 
forms ; tbe use of subterfuge and trickery in de- 
bate or action; quibbling, sophistry, trickery, 
a 1613 Overbury Observ, State France (1856) 241 All this 
chiquanerey, as they call it, is brought into France from 
Rome. x66s Evelyn Lett. SirP. Wyche 20 June, We have 
hardly any words that do so fully expresse the French 
clinquant, naiveti. .chicaneries. ax6^oHACKB.TAbp, Wil- 
liams II. (X692) iji, I shall not advise this honourable House 
to use any chiquanery or pettiffoggery with this ^reat 
representation of the kingdom. x68a Burnet Rights 


Princes Pref. 37 To do it with all the Tiicks and Chicanery 
possible. X704J. Harris Lex. Techn,, CMcanry, is a tricldsh 
and guileful Practice of the Law. X708 Ozell Boileatis 
Lutrin v. (X730) 33 That foul Monster, void of Ears and 
Eyes, Call’d Chicanry. xy^ Richardson Grandison (1781) 
I V ii. 14 It was. .by the chicanery of the lawyers, .carried 
against him. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. II. xii. The period 
of lord Danby’s administration . . was full of chicanery and 
dissimulation on the King’s side. X876 Green Short Hist, 
viii. § 8. Forty days wasted in useless chicanery, 
b. as a peisonal quality. 

X77X Smollett Humph. Cl. let, 26 June, He carried 
home with him all the knavish chicanery of the lowest petti- 
fogger. 1832 Lander A dv. Niger 1 1 1, xvi. 236 'The artifice, 
chicanery and low cunning of a crafty and corrupt mind. 
2 . (with pi.") A dishonest artifice of law; a 
sophistry, quibble, subterfuge, trick, 

1688 Answ. Talon’s Plea 23 Fitifull Chicanneries and 
tricks of the Law.^ 1738 Jortin Erasm. 1. 103 These letters 
. .full of chicaneries about trifles, 1878 Bosw. Smith Car- 
thage 227 Impatient of such chicaneries 

Chicaning (Jik^f-nig), vbl, sb. [f. Chicane v. + 
-ING I.] The action of the verb Chicane ; quib- 
bling, cavilling. 

*77 S J- Tucker Letter to Burke 32 An effectual Stop had 
been put to American Chicaning. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, 
II. X. V. 644 The Hof kriegsratn. .make no end of chicaning 
to one's clear answers. 

ChiCBi’Jatlgtppl. a. That chicanes ; quibbling, 
x6g8 Prior in Lett. Eminent Lit. Men (Camden) 266 With 
chicaning answers. X706 tr. Delphi's Eccl, Hist, xCth C. 
II. V. 37 A poor Chicaning Petty Fogger. X748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) VII. Ixxvi. 306 A chicaning law. X836 Dis- 
raeli Lett. Rwinyntede 79 Your chicaning colleagues. 

Chich (tjitj), sb. Forms: 5-6 cMehe, 6-7 
cich.(e ; commonly in^J. 4 cbyches, 5 ohitohes, 
(S-8 ciobea, 4-9 chiches. [ME. chiche, a. OF. 
chiche (also cice, both I3lh c. in Littr^); aLo 
i6th c. ciche, a. F. ciche (i6th c.) : the French forms 
correspond to It. cece, Pr. ceze (also cezer^i—lj. 
cicer, with same meaning. 

The French name is in none of its forms an inherited 
word (the plant not being native, nor in early times grnwn 
in Fiance propei), but must have been adopted from a lan- 
guage of the south. An allied plant, the Chicheling or 
Chickling Vetch, or Lesser Chick Pea, had in OF. a native 
name ceire : — L. cicera.J 

The older name of the Chick-pea, the seed of 
Cicer arietinum. Sometimes also applied to the 
Lentil, Ervmn Lens. (Now nearly Obsi) 
a. in form chich. 

1388 WvcLiF 2 Sam. xvii. 28 Fried chicliis \S^\h%.jfrixum 
cicer}, and hony. ? c 1390 Form ofCury in Warner A niiq. 
Ciilin, IS Take chyches, and wry hem in ashes all nyjt. 
c X42b Pallad, on Hush, i, 837 The thridde among his wortes 
chitches soweth. XS47 Bauldwin M or. Philos, i. xviii, Tul- 
lius Appius. .had on his nose a marke like a chiche, which 
is a kinds of pulse, called cicer. X638 J. Rowland tr, 
Monfefs Theat. Ins, 1114 Broth of black Chiches. 17x8 
Quincy Compl. Disp. X17 Chiches ; there are three sorts, 
white, red, and black. x8o8 Colebrooke Asiat. Res, VIII. 
323 The tame GaySls . . eat rice, mustard, chiches. 
p. in form cich, 

X548 Turner Nanies of Herbes, Cicer may be named 
in english Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge. 
1551 — Herbal 107 O'cbe hath the longest roote of any 
pulse. X50X Percyyall Sp. Diet., Cieerca, ciches. 1597 
Gerard Herball 11. iv, i 8 s Seedes like unto tares, or ■wilde 
ciches. x6x4 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) 62 Ciches 
are both white and black. X72X-X800 Bailey, Cich or Cich- 
pease, a sort of pulse. Cichlwgs, petty Ciches. 

+ Chich, V. Obs, rare. [cf. Chiok w.'i] trans. 
To call as a hen (her chickens). 

c 1420 Pallad. I. 661 She . . clocketh hem, hut when she 
fynt a come, She chicheth hem and leith it hem before. 
Chich, sb., a., v., earlier f. Chinch, niggard, etc. 

II Chicha Also chichi, chichia, and 

erroneously chica. [Native name in the lang. of 
Hayli (Oviedo, Brasseur de Bourbonrg). Carried 
by the Spaniards to other countries of S. America.] 
A fermented liquor made from maize and other 
plants by the natives of South America. 

iTjSo tr. Juan ^ Ullods Voy. (177a) I. v. v, 263 When the 
Indian has once got the money, he spends it mi in chicha 
[note, A kind of beer or ale made of make and very in- 
toxicating]. Ibid. 1. V. vii. 288 Called chica. 2832 Veg. 
Srebst. Food X14 The beverages . . known by the name of 
chicha. X84S Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv. (X873) 296 A plant . . 
called by the inhabitants Chepones . . I saw the Chilotans 
making chichi or cider with this fruit. 1830 Prescott /’ srw 
II. 48 They did not refuse . . to quaff the sparkling chicha 
from golden vases. X854 De Bonelli Trav. Bolivia II, xog 
We now partook of some chichia. 

Ohiclx(e)ling, obs. f. Chiokiing. 

Chiche-pea, obs. f. Chiok-pba. 
t Chl’clievaclie. Obs. [A perversion of 
chichefache, north. Fr. form of chicheface, chinche- 
face lit. ‘thin-face’, ‘niggard-face’, ‘ugly face’, 
‘line chimfere dont ils font peur aux petits enfants’ 
(see Godefroy). The perverted chichevache = 
‘ugly’ or ‘ lean cow’, is found only in Eng., and, 
so far as is kno-wn, first in Chaucer. (See Mon- 
taiglon, Foisie frang. 15® et 16® siicles (1855) II. 
191.)] The proper name of a fabulous monster 
said to feed only on patient wives, and hence, 
from the scarcity of the diet, to be always lean 
and hungry. Cf. Bycobne. 
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CHICKEH. 


cx^ CHAacER CUrNs T. 1x32 O noble wyuys ful of pru- 
dence Ijet noon humilite ^oure tunge nayille . . Lest Chicbe- 
uache [r*, r. chicbi., cln-’che-, chycnyuache] you swolwe in 
hire entitle, c 1430 Lvdg. Chickevache ^ S, in Dodsley 
(1780) XII, Chichevache etith wymmen goode. 

Ohiehiej CMchisbee: seeCniNCHYj Cicsisbeo. 
Chick (tj [ik), sb?- Forms : 4-5 olaike, chyke, 
5-6 ohyk, 0 ohite, (ckeke), 6-7 ehicke, 6- chick. 
[A shortened form of Chicken. Probably in its 
origin merely a phonetic development, the 
final n being; (in some dialects) lost, as in 
the inflexion of norms and verbs, and the re- 
snlting- final e then disappearing in the ordinary 
way. A few examples of the intermediate chiche 
have come down ; cf. also lent from lenten ; often, 
ofte, oft', ME. selden, selde, sold, etc. Chick is now 
treated generally as a kind of diminutive oi chicken ; 
but in s.w. dialect, chick is singular, chicken plural ; 
and it appears to be certain that there chick, 
chicken, are the wom-down forms of ME. chike{», 
chiktne, OE. cicen, cicenu, the result being to bring 
them apparently into the class of ox, oxen, and 
dial, house, hmsen, vurze, vurseni] 

1 . A chidken ; esp. a young chicken ; sometimes, 
the young of any bird. 

c 1400 Jtom. Rose 541 Hir desh. tendre as is a cbike. Z471 
Riplev Comp. Alck. vi. xix. in Ashm. (165a) 165 The sub- 
stance of an Egg by nature ys wought Into a Chyk. 1547 
Boorde latrod. Ktioml. 203 Two greate chykens, the one 
was a hen chik & the other a cock chyk. 1589 Futtenham 
A wy. /’eerie (Arb.) 199 As the old cocke crowes so doe^ the 
chick._ 1707 Swift Matmer f Living 17 « IV. i. 288 
On rainy days alone I dine Upon a chick and pint of wine. 
1886 IllustT, Land, News 6 Feb. The. .courage which 
the hen exhibits when her chick is threatened with the foe. 

2 . esf. The yoimg bird still in the egg or only 
just hatched. 

1601 Hollakd Pliny x. liii. (R.) By the twentie daie ye 
shall hears the chicke to peepe within theverie shell. 1673 
Grew Atuit. PlattU i. vi. § 13 What the Hen by Incubation 
or Hovering, is to the Egg or Chick. 1711 Adoisok SPect. 
No. 120 p 14 With how mnch Nicety and Attention does she 
Uhe Hen] hdp the Chick to break its Prison? 1874 
Carpenter Meni. Phys. i. ii. The Chick within the egg sets 
Itself free by tapping with its bill . . against the shell. 

8. tranf. Applied to human offspring ; = Chick- 
en a ; esf. in alliteration with child. Sometimes 
as a term of endearment (see qnot. 1610), 


chi^e That is thy charge. 1611 Cotgr. a v. ^remiait, Hee 
hath nor child nor chicke to care for. 1630 Dkkker a/iri Pt, 
Wks. 1873 II. 104 , 1 haue no wife, I haue no 
rtild, haue no chick, Herkick Hesper., For Duke of 

yorhe 8 And so dresse him up with love, As to he the chi(K 
*870 Morris Earthly Par. II. ni. 280 He . . had 
no chick or child to bless his house. 

4 . Digln chick \ a small kind of dried herring. 

Fisheries Exhib. Ccctal, 72 Samples of Yarmouth 
Golden Digby Chicks in tins hermetically sealed. 1887 
■Oaify News a May a/h Digby chicks, 6ri. per bundle. 

5 . Comb., as \ chi^-master, chicken - keeper ; 
ckickfecked {nonce-vud. after hen-pecked'). 

x6oo Holund Liny ix, xiv. 322 The Chick-master \pul- 
tariusl. .sendeth mee word that the birds feed right 1880 
f KV***h' Ld. Penrith I. iv. 40 l^milies in 

whii^. .the old folks- .sorely chickpecked, yield precedence 
to the young. 

II Cucltf clieelc, sb.^ Anglc-Tnd. Also nbeg Tr. 
[Hindi chiki\ ‘A kind of screen-blind made of 
finely-split bamboo, laced with twine, and often 
painted on the outer side ; hung or framed in door- 
ways or windows ’ (Yule). 

?* Their Windows are 


sort of gauze-work, formedof bamboo splitveryfinel^oloiued 

meen, and called cAirf. a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of 
MatwrV. XXIX. 46 Peeping through the check by which mv 
dressing-room was screened from the verandah. ^ ^ 

Cluck (tjik), ri.3 Anglo-Jnd. colloq. An ab- 
orevratipn of chickeen, Chequeen, the Venetian 
gold coin, long current on the shores of India, and 
there valued at four rupees. 

Of-) Whenever master 
^ends a chick, I keep back two rupees. Sir. 1875 The 
J>aentma^ fY.) ‘Carit do much harm by losing ” entv 
^cks , oteeiyed Ae Colonel in Anglo-Indmn arght. iMC 
Yule Anglo-Ind. Gloss., ‘ ni bet you a chick', ® 

CMck, sb.^ Sc. [Cf. Chiok W.l a.] A tick 

XTOX Burm Let to Ainslie (Globe) No.tae Here must 
I sit . . slowly counting every chick of the clo^ ' 


t Chick, ».i 
1 . Of chickens : 


Obs. [Imitative of sound.] 
To chirp, cheep. 


1 . infr. To sprout, shoot, germinate; to ‘chip’. 
Hence CM-cfcing vbl. sb. 


ofb,v'adVsr^>/a7,KS 

2. Sc. To tick as a clock or watch. (Jamieson), 
t Chick, Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 chykkyn, 
j Closely related to 

denoting the sudden action of breaking 


* jiKAnitfetffe *• 7^7 ^v. ivxJiKaEiA.i.j 

Norfolk Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chicked, sprouted, begun to vege- 
tate, as seed in the ground. 1830 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Chick, to begin to germinate ; os seeds in the earth, leaves 
from their buds, or barley on the couch in the malthouse. 

2 . To crack or burst as a seed does in sprout- 
ing ; to split ; to chap. Also trans. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 15 Soone as they are peel’d 
we carry them into some house because the sunne shoulde 
not checke and rive them [vvillowsj. Ibid. 104 That paste 
that is made of barley meale, cracketh and checketh. 1658 
Evelyn Fr. Card. 11673) 246 Put a little [Onion seed] into 
a Potrenger of water, and let it infuse upon the hot embers, 
and if it be good it will begin to Check and Speer. 1830 
Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Chick, to ciack, chap, imop, as the 
skin in frosty weather. 

Chickahiddy (tji-kabidi) . [f. Chick +BmDT 2 .] 
A nursery formation on chick or chicken ; hence a 
term of endearment to young children. 

178s Grose Diet. Vnlg. Tongne, Chickabiddy, a chicken 
so called to, and by little childr^. 1820 Marryat F. Mild- 
may xxiv, You will be aboard of my chickabiddies. 1848 
Dickers Domley (1865) II. 183 Do you, sweet Rob? Do 
you truly, chickabiddy? z86a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. HalUb. 
III. XX. (18B8) 427 I’ll leave it to the eldest chi^abiddy, 
1878 G. Canterbsiry's Will 223. 

Ckickadee (tjikadf-). u. S. Also cMcadee. 
[Named from its note.] The Black-cap Titmouse 
\Parus atricapillits) of N. America. 

1834 Thoreau Walden iv. (1886) 124 The chicadee lisps 
amid the evergreens. 1884 E. P. Roe in HarpePs Mag. 
Mar. 613/1 We all know the lively black-capped chickadees. 
Chick-a-diddle = Chickabiddy. 
x8a6 Scott Diary 3 Oct., Lay a chick-a-diddle down with 
his bill imon it. 

Ckickaree (tjikarf-). u. S. [From its cry.] 
The larger American Red Squirrel. 

1849 Thoreau Week Concord Riv. 206 The larger red 
squirrel or chickaree, sometimes called the Hudson Bay 
squirrel, i860 — Lett. (1865) 186 The jays scream, and the 
chickaree winds up his clock. 

Chickeen(e, obs. form of Cheqdeen. 
Ghi'ckell. A name of the Wheat-eae in Corn- 
wall and Devon. 

i8oa in Montagu Omith. Did. (ed. 1833). xSo6 W. Bowles 
Banmuell Hill in, 323. 

Chicken (tji-ken). Foots: i oioen, (ciken, 
eiocen), a, 4-6 obiken, 4- ohicken. (4 cbykin, 
obekon, 4-5 cbeken, 4-6 obyken, 5 cbykyn, 
-on, -ynge, obyoon, obeoon, sobeooxi, acbokyn, 
5-6 obekyn, chikyn, 6 cbeekyne, 6-7 obiokin, 
7 (?) cbikin, obioking.) PI. x oioenu, 2-3 obi- 
kene, ^ ebikenes, -ys, cbiknes, -nys, 5- ens. 
[OE, cicen, pi. cicenu. In the same sense Du, has 
kieken, kuikett, MDu. kieken {kiekijn), kUken, 
MLG. and LG. MHG. kitchen ; whence Ger. 
kiichlein', also ON. kjtiklingr (Sw. kjtikling, Da. 
hyllinf). The relations between these words are 
not clear ; some think that OE. cicen represents 
an earlier Hiecen, going back, with Du. kieken, to 
ail OTeut. *kiukmo'^,a. dim. of *kiuk-{cf. the ON.), 
an ablaut-form of *kuk-, whence cock. 

But an OE. deceit ought to have given in ME. cAichen : 
Md the non-palatehption of the second c could be accounted 
tor only by an OE. contraction *decnes. ^cieenn, etc. at 
a date anterior to that of palatalization. But in all the 
OE. and e^ly ME, examples the word remains full and 
uncoutracted.] 

1 . The young of the domestic fowl; its flesh. 

4:930 J^idisf Gosf Matt. xxiiL 37 Sum henne somnixas 
cacceno hire. C973 RuHiw, Gasp, ibid., Swa henne somhab 
mken hiras. c 1000 /Elfhic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker im 
Pullus, cicen. Ibid. iiS Pullus, cicen oSSe brid, otSiSe foil 
ciooo Ai^. ^sp. Matt, xxiii. 37 Swa seo henn hyre 
cicenu under hyre fySeru segaderal c 1160 Hatton G. ibid, 
chikene. 138Z 'WvcLwTobitvUl „ Aboute chykenys crow- 
yng [Vulg. circa pnlloriwt cantum). cx^ Chaucer 
380 lo boille the chikn^ [x'.r’.chikenes,lys] with the 
Marybones. 1399 Richo Reddles ii. 144 As be hous- 

hennes . . chenchm her Aekonys. «T46 o J. Ruskll Bk. 
I^irture 790 m BA. {1868) 170 Boyled Chykon or 
capon agi;eable. 1474 C^ton Chesse 14 The cok that no- 
thyng nonssheth his chekens. 1526 Pil^. Perf, f W. de W 
He, .cheiyssheth vs, as the egle her byrdes, the 
brood hen her chekyns. 1393 Shaks. a Hen. VI, m. i *49 

Sv* 7 ^ Bentley 
JspHe ^ect, 90 The superstitious observation, .of the flyinff 
of vultars, and the pecking of chickings. 170* W. X tr 
Bruyn s Viy. Levantid. 139 At Cairo. .Uiey hatch Chickens 
m certam Ovots. 17^ Johnson /ri/erNo, 93 y 2 The com- 
themselves with cold tongue, chicken, 

spnng-duckens come to market, 

T D- Extended to the young of any bird. Obs 

the*'T^oiv‘'rnc^ is 
tne Holy Gos^..the vij, chekenis ben the vii, w»rkes of 

.*1%.®,' Googe HeresbacEs Hnsb.{TsZ6)vr, The 

Snt under a Henne, may be 

‘w Chickens. 158X MarbeckBA.V.^^^ 

their nests in the sea rocks or 
^ chickens! 

S8 The Chickins or young 
ones o^uch Birds as build in my Trees. young 

c. Chicken sometimes occurs as a plural or 
coheebve. Still dial., with Chiok as tlie singular. 
x6oo Heywood xst Pt. Edw, IV, Wks. 1874 I. 3 So our 


children haue heene still like Chicken of the halfe kind. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 30 In Chicken and other 
Fowl. 1807 Crabbe Par Reg. 1. 193 There pigs and chicken 
quarrel for a meal. 1829 Southey Pilgr. Cmnpostella iv, 
Tlie chicken were her delight. 1873 Parish Sussex Dial., 
Chicken, in Mid-Sussex used as the plural of chick. 

2 . transf. of human offspiing: A child. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 4182 The chuiles chekyne hade 
chaungyde his aimes. 1603 Siiaks. AfarX iv. iii. 2x8. 1642 
T. Taylor God's Jndgem. 11. vi. 82 A chicken of the same 
broode was Messalina. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias x. x. (Bohn) 
498 Well 1 my chicken, said he . .aie you satisfied ? 

A youthful person ; one young and inex- 
perienced. ( To be) no chicken : no longer young, 
X711 Steele Sped. No. 216 ?2 You ought to consider.^you 
are now past a Chicken ; this Humour, which was well 
enough in a Giil, is insufferable in one of your Motheily 
Character, xyao Swift Stellcts Buth-day, Pursue your 
tiade of scandal-picking, Your hints that Stella is no chicken. 
1809 CoBBETT Pol. Reg. 23 Mar. XV. No. 12. 421 An infant 
at law ? A mere chicken ? 1877 E- Walford Gt. Families 
1 . 170 He must have been well forward in yeais — or at all 
events, as they say, no chicken. iMo Spencer Walpole 
Hist. Eng. III. xii. 43 [Michael Angelo Taylor, M.P,] call- 
ing himself on one occasion ‘ a mere_ chicken in the law ’, 
he was ever aflerwaids known as ‘ Chicken Taylor’. 

b. Applied lo one who is as timorous or de- 
fenceless as a chicken. Cf. CiiiOKEN-HEAiia?ED. 

161X Shaks. Cymb. v. iil. 42 Forthwith they flye Chickens, 
the way which they stopt [Globe ed. stoop’d] Eagles. X633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib, xix. (xSsx) xgg Not finding tlie De- 
fendants to be Chikins, to be afraid of every cloud or kite. 
1707 Farquhar Beaitd Strai. iv. iii. 54 Gib. You assure me 
that Scrub is a Coward. Bon. A Chicken, as the saying is. 

4 . Mother Caryfs (or Careys') chicken, a name 
given by sailors to the Stormy Petrel (^Procellaria 
pelagica ) : also (in//.) applied to falling snow. 

X767 Carteret in Hawksworth Voy. (1773I I. 318 The 
peteiels, to which sailors have given the name of Mother 
Carey|s Chickens. X836 Marryat Midsh Easy (1863) 189 
All this comes from your croaking — ^you’re a Mother Cary’s 
chicken. X864 A ihenmvm sS'&M ‘ Mother Cary’s Chickens ’, 
the sailors’ slang for pnow._ . ‘ Mother Cary ’ being the Mater 
cara. . of the Levantine sailors. 

5. Shoit for Chioken-hazahd. 

x86s Daily Tel. s Dec. 3/4 ‘ Don’t go ; let’s have a little 
chicken ’. . A ‘ little cliicken * does not mean a wing and a 
little weak white wine and water, but the rattling of certain 
ivory cubes in a little leather box. 

6 . Proverbs. 

JS79 Gosson Ephem. tg a, I woulde not haue him to counte 
his Chickens so soone before they be hatcht. i6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. g 33. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii, 023 
T o swallow gudgeons ere they’re catch’d, And count their 
^ickens ere they’re hatched. x8io Southey Kehama Motto, 
Curses are like young chickens : they always come home to 
roost. 1882 Hazlitt Eng Prov., Children and chicken 
must ever be picking. 

7 . General combinations, chicken-bird, -cavie, 
•coop, -house, -keeper, -merchant, -pie, -salad; also 
in parasynthetic compounds, as chicken-brained, 
-spirited ( = Chioicbn-heabted), -toed, adjs, 

A 1400-50 Alexander 4984 With bathe >e chekis & be 
chauyls as a *chykin bird. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. 24 
What a *Chicken-brain’d Fellow am I giown ? If I but dip 
my Bill I am giddy. xyBs Burns folly Beggars, Ahint the 
chicken-cavie. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France I. 173 
ft. Mark’s Place is all coveied over in a morning with 
*chicken-coops. 17B9 H. Walpole Reminisc. ix. 70 The 
duchess carrying off tne chicken-coop under her arm. 1884 

E. P. Roe in HarpePs Mag. Jan. 288/1 They aie shut up 

in tlm *chicken-house. 16x0 Healey Si. A ug. Citie MGod 
140 He that kept them was called Pultarins, the *chickin- 
keeper, i 83 z.£’ri/«/.A’ex/.LV. 490 Young Nick, the*chicken- 
meirtant. 1824 Scott 3 Feb. vaLochhari (1839) VII. 
^9 Though I shall never . . eat her *chicken-pies. 1828 

F. M. Perth xx, A timorous, *chicken-spirited, though well- 
meaning man. x86o Reade Cloister^ /f. 1. 69 The English 
gentry, in velvet jerkins, and *chicken-toed shoes, 

8. Special combs. : chicken-breast, a mal- 
formed projection of the breast-bone; hence 
chicken - breasted a. (more usually pigeon- 
breasted) ; ohiekepa-broth, a decoction of the flpsh 
and bones of a chicken, used as a nutritious food 
for invalids ; hence v. (fiuviorous), to dose with 
chicken-broth ; chicken-cholera, ‘ an infections 
disease of chickens, which is very destructive in 
the poultry farms of France’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.); 
chicken-flesh, = goose-flesh', cMoken-grape, an 
American species of the vine ( Vitis cordifoHa) ; 

+ chicken-knots, the chalazse of an egg ; chicken- 
peoked a., governed by a child [humorous 
nonce-'wd., after hen-pecked) ; chicken-pepper, 
the Ranunculus aborUvus (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
cMoken-snake, a species of American snake con- 
sidered particularly destructive to chickens and 
eggs (Bartlett) ; chicken stake, a small stake (at 
play) ; chicken thief (£7! 5. colloq.), a petty thief, 
a pilferer ; f chicken-water, = chicken-broth ; 
chiekenwort, = Chiokweed. 

28^-32 Todd .. 4 «« A IV. ioj8/i That deformity called 

cmcken-breast appears to be independent of the condition 
of the spine. 1670 Eachard Cewi. a«jgy3o*Chicken-broath 
IS not thinner than that which is commonly offered for a 
piece of most . . convincing sense. 1870-4 Anderson Mis- 
npns A mer. Bd. III. xi. 176 Every N estorian . . would sooner 
*0 of chicken-broth during a fast. 

Crd M. 386 Nursing, and com- 
?! ^ clucken-hrothiM me to my heart's content. 
X8B3 Standard 29 Sept. 3/3 TTie attenuation of the virus of 
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. .^chicken cholera, by the action of oxygen. x888 Spectat&r 
5 May 595/3 M. Pasteur's proposal to Ml oflf the Australian 
rabbits by Chicken-Cholera. 1887 Month LXI. 14, I got 
chicken flesh ' all over my body. 1883 Ce 7 iUiry Ma«. Aug. 
487/2 The berries of the haw, the gum, and the *cnicken- 
grape. 1615 Markham E’ts. Honsevo. ii. ii. (ifi68) 55 Cleanse 
away the little white ^chidcen knots, which stick unto the 
yelks. 1786 Burcoyne Heiress ni. i. (D.) What am I the 
better for burying a jealous wife ? To be *chicken.peck’d is 
a new persecution more provoking than the old one. 1868 
F. Boyle Ride across Coni, II. 285 The boba or *chicken- 
snake . . rarely attains a greater length than twelve feet. 1785 
Daines Barrington in Archseol. VIII. 133*, There are also 
considerable heaps of gold and silver on the table, so that 
these dignified personages seem to have played for what 
would not at present be called a ^chicken st^e. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 674 Chicken thieves ', the nuisance 
of petty traders dealing with the negroes, and encouraging 
them to pilfer. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng, Honsekpr. (1778) 
313 To make ^Chicken Water. 17^ W. Buchan Dotti. Med. 
541 The patient may be supported . . by clysters of beef- 
tea, or chicken-water. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 4S6 
The frequent plowing of this soil makes it run much to 
'*^chickenwort, and other creeping weeds 

Chicken, obs. form of Chequebn. 
Chi'ckenable, a. nonce-wd. [see -able.] Cap- 
able of producing chickens. 

1852 Rcade Peg Woff, ii. (1868) 55 Sitting upon eggs no 
longer chickenable. 

Glli'ckeil-lia'zard. \ChicJien is here, and in 
the earlier chicken stake, generally taken in the 
sense of ‘small, comparatively harmless’. Col. 
Yule suggests its origination in chickeen, Che- 
QUEEir, as if a hazard or stake not exceeding that 
amount.] A game at dice : see Hazabd. 

a 1845 Barham IngoL Lep., Ld. of Thovlonse, He was 
tired. .Of billiards, short whist, chicken-haaard and punting. 
18^ C. Clarke Box for Season II. 220 Let's have a little 
chicken hazard. 1865 Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 138/2 The solace 
of congenial companions and occasional chicken-hazard. 

Chi'ckeu-hea'rt. 

a. A ‘heart ’ or courage as faint as a chicken’s, 
b. A timorous, cowardly person. 

x6os Middleton Blurt ir. ii, Such chicken-hearts, and 
yet great quarrellers. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii, 
why, you chicken-heart, 1836 Marryat Three Cntt. iii. 
You must have a chicken-heart to be frightened at a blue 
pigeon. 1871 G. Murray Meinher for Paris II. ro. 

Chi'ckeu-hea'rted, a. [f. prec. -h -ed 2.] 
Timorous and cowardly as a chicken, faint-hearted. 
x68x TiKiutxiProl S^. i^nVer4i Where 'tis agreed by bullies 
chicken-hearted To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 
1684 Bunyan Pihr. ii. 1 17 He was himself so Chickin-hearted 
a Man. x888 Stevenson Treasure Isl. i. iv. 30 Small 
thanks to you big, hulking, chicken-hearted men. 
Chickeuhood (tji'kenhud). [see -hood.] The 
stale or condition of a chicken. 

1823 Blackv). Mag, XIV. 183 [They] enjoy the luxury of 
a natural death, in their chickenhood, from the hands of 
Dolly the Scullion. _ 1866 Guardian 31 Oct. (Siipp.) The 
instinct which leads it [a parrot] in unfledged chickenhood 
to imitate its parent, 

t Ghi'ckeu - meat, ckickeu’s meat, 
chick-meat. Obs. [OE. cicena mete ‘ chickens’ 
meat ’.] - Food for chidcens. Hence, an old name 
for various plants, including endive j now dia/. for 
Chiokweed. 

£1000 Sax, Leechd. II. 313 Him . . cicena mete, ciooo 
.ffiLFRic G/ow.’in Wr.-Wulcker 136 Modera, cicenamete, 
c 1265 Poe. in Wr.-Wulcker 358 Intiha, muruns, chicneraete. 
a X387 Si 7 i 07 i. Barihol. ( Anecd. Oxon.) 25 I^ia tnuior, chiken- 
mete. a 1450 Al^hita (Anecd. Oxon.) 119 Morsus galli/te, 
chikemete. a ifioo Hoz/tmale in Wr.-Wiilcker 712 Hec ipitt, 
chekynmette. 1830 Forby Voc. E. ATiglia, Chicken’ s- 7 steat, 
tlie herb chick-weed. 

Ghi'ckeu-po'X. [Generally supposed to have 
been named from the mildness of the disease. (Fagge 
PHnc. &^Pract. Med. I. 234, conjectures an allu- 
sion to chick-pease.)] 

The common name for Varicella, a mild eruptive 
disease, bearing some resemblance to small-pox, 
which chiefly attacks children. 

xyay-sS Chambers Cycl. s.v. Pox, Chicken Fox, a cutaneous 
disease, frequent in children, wherein the skin is covered 
with pustules like those of the small pox. 1800 Med. Jriil. 
Ill, 440 Is there not the strongest probability that the swine 
and the chicken pox derived their origin, at some distant 
period, from the animals whose names they take? X809 Mar. 
Edgeworth Manccuwmg i. (1831} 2, 1 have just heard that 
there is a shocking chicken-pox in the village, 

b. Chicken-pock ; the pustule of this disease. 

X780 Hunter S 7 fiall Pox in Phil. Tra 7 ts. LXX. 134 

Sometimes . . there is a pitt in consequence of a chicken 
pock. 

Chickenweed : see Chiokweed. 
Ghiokenwort : see Chioeeh 8. 

Chi'cker, v. ? dial, [imitative of the sound.] 
intr. To chirp as a cricket. Cf. Chittbr. 

i8ai Clare Pill. Minstr. II. 168 While chick’ring,cricket 
sings. 

t Chicket, a. 

1682 N. O. BoileoiCs Lutrbi i. 335 How blithe wast 
thou ; how Buxome, and how Chicket. 

Chickhood (tji'khud). [see -HOOD.] The 
state or condition of a chick. Cf. Chioeehhood. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. XLI. 287 Obliged to take to the nest 
agaui in his second chickhood. x8^ IMd, XLIX. 109 [She] 
Imd an egg in the home of her chick-hood. 

ChicEm, obs. form of Chioeeh, Cheqhbeh. 
VOL. II. 


Ckicklingl (tjl-klig). [see -lino.] A tiny 
chick. 1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Gkickliug chickling (iji'klig, tji-t]lir|). 
Forms : 6 cich(e)lyiige, cicheiinge, 6-8 oich- 
ling, 7-8 chichliiig, 8 chicheling ; 7- chick- 
ling. [In 1 6th c. cicheling, chicheling, dim. of 
ciche, Chiohe, formed to represent Lat. cicercula 
as dim. of cicera. Altered in 18th c. to chickling. 

(It is doubtful whether the alteration was intended, or 
merely due to an error ; chicking occurs in Wilkins 1668, 
peih. a misprint ; Kersey’s Diet. 1708-21 chickling', so 
Bailey 1721, but from 1731 onwards the edd. have chick- 
ling', this was app. a misprint, for Bailey’s folio of 1730-36 
retains chichlmg, which also occurs in writers as late as 
1759. The Index to Miller’s Gardener's Diet. 1759 hu 
chickli/tg, but the text chic/tling (about 35 times under 
Lathyrus). Britten and Holland adopt the form ciehlmg.'i 
A name given by Turner to the Common culti- 
vated Vetch {Lathyrus saiivus), largely grown in 
England for fodder, but in the south of Europe as 
pulse. Black Cichlynge'. Turner’s name for the 
allied Lathyrus Cicera, Lesser Chick Pea, Flat- 
podded Vetch ; the ciere of OF., L. cicera. 

1548 Turner Nm/us ofHerhes, Cicera maye he called in 
englishe blacke cichlynge. Ibid. s. v. Cicercula, The puls 
maye be called in Englishe cichlynge, or litle or Petie 
ciche. 1578 Lvte Dodoe/ts 476 There be two sortes of 
Cichelinges, the great and the small, or garden and wilde 
Cichelinges, x6ox Holland Pliny II. 142 The Cichling or 
pety Cich-pease \.cice 7 V 7 ild^. i6ix Cotcr., Ganwtees, 
Fitches, Chichlings. 17x3 J. Petjver in Phil. Trans. 
XXVIII. 209 Manured White Cbichling. X7o8-ax Kersey, 
Chichlhtgs. vpx Bailey, Chichlmgs [edd. X731-X800 Chtek. 
ling ; foUo ed. 1730-36 CkicMmgs\, 

b. Now more fully called Chickling Vetch 
(formerly also chicheling pease). 

X653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxviii. [They] had hid 
themselves in the garden upon the chichling pease. 1756 
Watson in Phil. Trans. XLiX. 843 Chichling Vetch. In 
boggy, watery places. X739 Miller Card. Diet., Lathy- 
rus, Chichling Vetch. Ibid. (Index) Chickling Pea : see 
LaihyTnis, 1807 Vancouver Agric, Devo 7 i {patal. Seeds) 
Vetch, Kidney, Chickling. i86x Miss Pratt Flatuer. PI. 
II. 138 In Switzerland.. the Chickling Vetch.. is cultivated. 
Cnick-meat: see Chioken-meat. 
t Chiekny pea, Ai»p. variant of Chiok-pea. 

1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. IL 40B It is more . . hurtful 
than, .the Fitches to the Chiekny Pease. 

Ghick-pea (tji-k P?-)- Forms: 6 ciche-, 
chiohe-, 6^7 cieh-, 7-8 chioh-, 8- chick-. [In 
l6-i7tlic, cich-pease, chich-pease, f. cich, Chioh + 
Pease, after F. pois chiche (earlier simply chiche) ; 
but in the i8th c. altered (by some error) to chick- 
pea (cf. chichling. Chickling). 

Chickpea is used in Lisle Z7<3, and is the form adopted 
by Johnson 1755: he names Miller as his authority; but 
Miller’s word is chick peasa.l 

A dwarf species of pea {Cicer arietimivi), largely 
used for food in the South of Europe, in Asia, and 
in Africa. Its earlier name was simply cich, Chioh. 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes, Cicer may be named in 
en^sh Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge, js6x 
Hollybush Ho 7 n. .^oth, 28 a, Ciche-peasen sodden. 1578 
Lyte Dodoe 7 is 470 The tame Ciche Peason is a smal kinde 
of pulse almost like to a lentil. x6ox Holland Pliny L 
570 Many sorts there be of these cich-pease. 1605 Camden 
Re 7 n. 64 Beanes, lentill, and chich-pease. Ibid. 149 That 
little pulse which wee call.. a chice peas. X639 Horn & 
Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. xii. § 128 The red pease, the 
cich-pease, lupines, the vetch, xyia tr, Po 77 iet's Hist. Drugs 
I. 138 As large as a Chich Pea. a 1722 Lisle Hrtsb. (1752) 
89 Of chick peas and chicklings, and peas three modii. 
X730 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 136 Flour of Chich-pease or 
vetch. X753 Johnson, Chick peas, a kind of degenerate 
pea. 1739 Miller Gard. Diet. (ed. 7) Cicer or Chich pease 
. .Chich pease with sawed leaves. .Garden Chich pease, etc. 
xBss J. F. Johnston Chem. Co 7 H, Life I. 106 The chick 
pea, the gram of the East. 

Chickweed (tjl'kwfd), sometimes chicken- 
weed. Also 5 cbekeirwede, 5-6 chekynwede, 
6 chykenwede; 6 obeok-, obykwede, chike- 
wed, -weede. [f. Chicken + Weed, as eaten 
by chickens. The full form chicken-weed, which 
is the earlier, is still used in Scotland.] 

1 . A name now usually applied to a small weedy 
plant, Stellaria media (N. O. Caryophyllacese), but 
formerly to many other plants more or less allied, 
as Stellaria aquatica, and species of Arenaria ; 
aud even to others having only a similar habit of 
growth, as the annual weedy species of Veronica. 

a, e 1440 Protnp. Parv, 74 Ch[ekjyn wede, herbe, kospia. 
x338TuBNERZ»2£/ft«,Chykenwede,.<4[/]xz«£. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. ii. iv, Like a hungry lion invited to a feast of 
chickenweed. ... ™ , ... 

A *503 Sheph. Kale 7 tder (1656) xxviii. Take chick weed, 
clythers, ale, and oat meal, and make pottage there with. 
15^ Turner Libellus, Chykwede, «[/]««?, anagallis. 1370 
Levins Masiip. 52 Chickweede, anagallis. 1378 Lyte Do- 
doens 50 Chickeweede hath sundry upright, rounde, and 
knobby stalkes. 1397 Q's&KKa Herbal ii. cxcii. 6x5 The 
Chickweeds are green in Winter. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(iTsg) 208 Give them [Birds] . . Beets, Groundsel, Chickweed. 
*833 G. Johnston Nat, Hist. E, Bord. 43 Turnips among 
which chickweed grew luxuriously. X873 Gkikie Gt. Ice 
'Age V. 60 Ihe purple lichnis and white-starred chick-weed. 

2 . With various defining adjuncts : as Bastard 
O. {Sibthorpia europsef) i tGeraiander O. {Ve- 
ronica agrestis); +IvyO. {V. hederifolia) ', Sea 


O. {Honkenya peploides); Water O, {Montia 
fontana, also sometimes Stellaria aquatica, and 
Callitriche verria). See also MotrsE-EAB C., etc. 

1397 Gerard Herbal 11. exciii. 615 Germander Chickweed 
hath small tender branches. Ibid. i. clxxxi. 487 The great 
Chickweede riseth vp with stalkes a cubite high, and some 
time higher. 1776 Withering Bot. A 7 Ta 7 tge 77 t. (1706) II. 
X75 Mo 7 i.iia fontana. Small Water Chickweed, or Blinks. 

3 . Chicken-weed : ‘ a name under which Roccella 
tinctoria has been sometimes imported’ {Treas. 
Bot. 1866). 

Chioora'ceous, bad form of Ciohoraoeods. 

X864 Sat. Rev.g July 59/1 Decidedly cbicoraceous coffee. 

Gkicory (tji-kori). Forms : 5-6 oicoxee, 6 cy- 
kory, -ie, sicborie, 6-7 cycory, -ie, cicborie, 7 
cicory, 7-8 cicbory, (9 cbiccory, 7- chicory). 
See also Succory, [a. F. cichorle (now chicorie) 
endive, chicory ( = It. cicSrecC) L. cichoriwn, ci- 
cJioreum, ad. Gr. nixopa, Kixbpeia (nent, pi.) suc- 
cory, endive. 

In i6th c. French (Littre) and in Cotgrave cichorie is the 
main form, chicorie occasional : the former was noted and 
condemned by Marg. Buffet 1668, and Mdnage 1672, and is 
now obsolete ; in English also chicory began to supersede 
cichory in the i7-i8th &] 

1 . The plant Cichorium Intybus (N. O. Cempo- 
sitm\ with bright blue flowers, found wild in the 
south of England, and elsewhere in Europe and 
Asia, and cultivated in various parts for its root. 

[1393 Gower Co/if. III. 132 Thilke herbe also. .Cicorea the 
boke him calleth. ] a X430 A Iphiia (Anecd. Oxon.) 53 Eleu- 
tropia. .angl. et gall, cicoree. X333 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
(1541) 28 h, Cykorie or suckorie is lyke in operation to 
lettise. X379 Lahgham Gar'd, Health (i^) 142 Decoction, 
or powder of Cico^ or Endiue. 1380 Hollyband Treas, 
Fr. To 7 ig, De la Cichoree, Sicborie, an herb. 1603 Timme 
Quersit. it, vii. 140 Opium and cichory. Ibid. iii. 172 The 
flowers of chicory, commonly called suckary. 173s Arbuth- 
NOT Rules of Diet 249 Cichory and Dandelion have some of 
the same Qualities. 1792 A. Young Trav, France 113 The 
most interesting circumstance of their farms is the chicory. 
x8a6-7 — Agric, Essex (1813) I. 8 Chicoiy is indigenous in 
every lane and on the borders of most of the fields. 1839 
Loudon Encycl. Garden, iii. iii. vii. § 3 The succory, or 
chiccory, is a hardy perennial not uncommon in calcareous 
wastes and by road sides, i860 Delambr Kiich. Gard. 109. 

2 . The root of this plant ground and roasted as 
an addition to, or substitute for, coffee. 

[1803 Hatchett in Phil, Trans. XCV.301 Asort of coffee 
prepared from the chicoi6e (I suppose endive) root ..was 
given me by Sir J oseph Banks.] 1833 Soyer PoTitroph, 270 
Chicory, or succory, is received under the mask of coffee. 
1872 Oliver EU777. Bot, 11. 199 Chicory, the kiln-dried, and 
then roasted and powdered root of Cichoriwn Intybu<!, used 
extensively to mix with coffee. Mod: In compliance with 
the Adulteration Act, this is ' sold os a mixture of Chicory 
and Coffee ’. 

3 . Comb., as chicory-maker, -paste, -root. 

X343TRAHERON Pigo'sChirurg. n. iii. 17 At thebegynnynge 

of dynner be shall eate cicoree rootes and leaves sodden. 
1833 J. F. Johnston Che 77 t. Co 7 u. Life I. 218 The chicory- 
maker adulterates bis chicory with Venetian red. x86a 
Whyte-Mblville Quee/ls Maries {iB 66 ) 6 j For the dessert, 
seven dishes of fruit, and one of chicory-paste. 

Chicquin, obs. foim of Sequin. 

Ghidden [pR* pple. of Chide 

».] Reproved, rebuked, scolded. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. ii. 46 If we . . flye like chidden 
Mercuric from loue. x6si Jer. Taylor Serm. Roan, ii, 4 
Pt. ii, The blushings of a chidden girle. 1865 G. Macdonald 
A. Forbes 1 13 As a chidden dog might steal across the room. 

Chide (tfaid), V. Pa. t. chid (tjid) ; pa. pple. 
chid, chidden (tji-d’n). Forms: i cldan, 3-5 
ohiden, (4-6 cbyde(n, 5 obyte), 4- chide. For 
inflexions see below. [OE. cid-an wk. vb. : not 
known in the other Teutonic langs. 

'The original inflexions were: pa. t. OE. cidde, ME. 
chidd{e, chid, mod. chid', pa. pple. OE. cided, 
cidd, cid, ME. ckidd{e, chid, mod. chid', but in 
5-6 chode, chidden formed on the analogy of the 
strong verbs (e. g. ride), came into partial use, 
and chidden at least is still common ; chided is 
occasional in modern writers. (OE. and ME. con- 
tracted the 3rd pers. pres, indie, as cit, chit.)] 

1 , intr. To give loud or impassioned utterance 
to anger, displeasure, disapprobation, reproof. 

*1* a. To contend with loud and angry alterca- 
tion ; to brawl, wrangle. Obs. 

c leoo IEj-vkic Exod. xxi. 18 Gif men cidaf?. c 1030 Glass. 
in Wn-Wulcker 347 Altercaretur, cidde. £1203 Lay. 8149 
Heo bigunnen to chiden. c X230 Gen. f Ex, 2722 He saj 
chiden m Se wey two egypeienis, modi & strong. £1340 
C 7 irsor M, 6681 (Trin.) If two chide {.earlier texts, flite] 
& )>at oon ^ toper smyte, £1460 Tovmeley Myst, 115 
We wllle nawther . . Fyght nor chyte, 1483 Cath, Aaigl. 
63/1 To chyde, litigare . . adn, to flyte. 1332 Act 5 ^ 
6 Edw. VI, c. 4 § I Yf anye person, .shall, .by wordes onelye 
quarrell, chyde or brawle in. any Churche or Chmeheyarde. 
1693 W. Robertson Pkraseol. Ge 7 i. 329 They did chide and 
brawl so long till they fell together by the ears. 

fb. To give loud and angry expression to 
dissatisfaction and displeasure ; to scold. Obs. 

£ XX7S Lwnb. H0771. 113 Crist nalde flitan ne chidan. 1297 
R, Glouc. (Rolls) 8024 He chydde & made hym wrojr. 1340 
Aye 7 tb. 67 Pe like bet ne dar ansue^e ne chide . . he beginh 
to grochi betuene his tel>. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. i, 191 
Che wen heore charlte and chiden after more, c 1386 Chaucer 
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CkaH.-Ve>H. PreL ^ T. 368 ^Vhan that oure pot is broke. . 
Every man chy t. c 1440 Pork Myst, axvi. 180 pou chaterist 
like a churle Jiat can cnyde. 1329 More Contj. agst. Trih, 

II. Wks, 1187/a Other folk, .had a good sporte to heare her 
chide. 17- . Swift Lett, (17661 II. 293 , 1 am confident you 
came chiding into the world, and will continue so while you 
are in it. 

c. To scold by way of rebuke or reproof; in 
later usage, often merely, to utter rebuke. 

S393 Lakgl. P. PL C. IV. 224 Ich cam no^t to chiden. 
tS 3 S CovEKn.\LE Ps. cii[i]. 9 He wil not allwaye be chydinge. 
x6oo Miltoh .SV7»». XIV, To serve therewith my Maker, and 
present My true account, lest he, returning, chide. 1764 
Golssm. Henmi xxxvii. The wondering fair one turned 
to chide, a 1839 PttKSD Poems (1864I I. 301 To smile on 
me, to ^eak to me, to flatter or to chide. 

d. Applied to sounds whicb suggest angry 
vehemence : as the yelping of bounds in ‘ cry the 
querulous notes of quails, ‘ brawling ’ ol a torrent, 
angry blast of the wind, etc. 

>394 md Rep.Faitstus xxii. in Thoms Prose Rem. (1858) 

III. 397 His javelin, .being denied entrance, for very anger, 
rent itself in forty pieces, and chid Jn the air. x6ij^ G. 
Sandys Treev, 27 Partridges . . file chiding about the vine- 
yards x6ao Melton Astrolog, 3 The lowdest storme that 
could ever chide. xSso Keats EveSL Agnes iv, The silver 
snarling trumpets 'gan to chide. 

i* 2. Const, a. In OE. construed with dative of 
personal object, in sense ‘ to rebuke ’ ; later, with 
various preps., esp. at; hence by levelling of dat. 
and acc. the tratis. sense 3 . 06s7 

ciooo Ags, Gosp. Mark i. 25 Da cydde se hslend him. 
c X160 Hatton. G. ibid., pa kydde se hselend hym. 1393 
Gower ConJ. I. ms If. .thou at any time hast chid Toward 
thy love. xs88 Shaks. L, L, L, iv. iii. 132 You chide at 
him, ofiending twice as much. XS91 — Tmo Gent. il i. 
78 You chidde at Sir Frotheus, for going vngarter'd. 

+ b. with Tinth ; To complain aloud against 
(so later, to chide against) ; to quarrel or dispute 
angrily ‘with ; to have altercation ‘with. Obs. 

a 1000 Thorpe Ham. 1 . 96 (Bosw.) Cide he wiS God. c 1x7s 
Lamb. Horn. 103 pe mon sorreS . . and chit benae wiS 
gone, a xsso Ovol ^ Night. 287116 lust me wit the screwen 
chide, a 1300 Cursor M. 12972 (CotL) Yeitt can >at chinche 
wit godd to chide, 138a Wvclif Jvdg. xxi. aa Whanne the 
Isders of hem comen and a^ens jou higynnen to pleyne and 
chiden. as^gp Hni. de la Tour (1868) 21 She ..chidde 
with hym afore alle the peple. 1513 Douglas Mneis viii. 
Prol. ia6 Churle, » chat the and chyd with ane vther. 
1333 CovHRDALE Gen. xxm. 36 And lacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban [so x6ix]. x6rx Bible Ex. xvU. a Why 
chide you with me «7 X693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Got 
380 To chide or quarrel with one, x86g Spurgeon V. 
PlovghMt. Talk 6 We have a stiff bit of soil to plough when 
we chide with sluggards. 

8 . tram. To address (a person) in terms of re- 
proof or blame ; in earlier use implying loud vdie- 
inence, to ‘ scold ’ j in later nse often little more 
tban ‘reprove, rebuke’. (The main modern use, 
but now chiefly literary ^ and somewhat archaic). 

TMs comes down directly from the OE. const, with the 
dative, which may still be valid for early ME. examples. 

cszjp f/ali Mnd. 31 Chit te & cheopeS pe & schent te 
sCTomeliche. aiaso Owl Night, xyia Ah 3ct thii, fule 
thing, me chist. c 1340 Cursor M. 13867 (Trin ) For iewes 
M had him chid. 13^ TREViSAHigitet (Rolls) YII. 35 pere 
Punst o^was strongliche despised and i>ched. 1430 Lyno. 
Cknntn j roy ii, xii| Ye shaCt h^re anone how that he chit 
The quene Heleyne. 1357 K. A rthnr (W. Copland) vii. vi, 
Euer she chodehim and wolde not rest. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. 
/r%ii. IV. 410 Thou wilt he horrible chidde to morrow, xfizo 
J. Death'll Peevishchildren, who. .arebutchidden 
schoole. X646 Sir R. Murray in Hasniliots 
Fafen (Camden 1880) 10& You encourage me . , when I 
^ould mther be dud for it, 1730 Gay Poems (174s) II. 64 
The Pnest.,Firet her, then her sins remitted 1731 
Johnson Ramil. No. t8a p s Having chidden her for un- 
dutifulnesa 170X Cowper Iliad xvii. 520 He stroked them 
f and as oft’ — - ", _ . 


' — — --t he i^ode, 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 271 

J j and be fnends, like children being chid ! 1848 Mrs 
^rd.lntiod. (1863) 40 Th7 monks' 
ave been sorely chidden for [this]. x86i P. Young Daily 

for their want of 
Atndes . . spake and 
i "VM 97, 1 have never 

***■£ ^ chided or remonstrated with. 

D. Jig. and tranj^. To scold, rebuke, or find 
lault with (a thing, an action, etc.). 
ei386 Chaucch Nun’s Priest's T. 531 The Fridavfor to 
^ "" ® ^ sothly slayn was he), isy fint tre 

^*ifnartinFvc the hasty fo^d time, 

chides hlacknesse. X770 Goldsm. Des. PilL 130 He chid 
vP’ «’«ved their pain. 1776 Gibbon 
- chided the tardiness of 
tne senate. x86o (hiL. Wiseman Lett.zK Mar. 20 Could 

chided, and^ven corrected 
* ^ *868 Swinburne Poems 

4 - BalL, Ilnxt x37 Brfore their eyes all life stands chidden. 

c. bam of hounds, brawling streams, etc. 
iSjo Spenser S, Q, r, i, i His angry steede did chide hii 

^ m. i. 4 S The Sea 

the^ankes of England. 1697 Dkyden Virg. 

that .. the scare? cover'd PebwS 
gently ™de, 1810 Scott loaefy pf L, i* viii, The baffled 
dogs . . Chiding the rocks that yell'd again. ^ 

7 Withfli^zi. or aifoi, comjl . ; To drive, impel, 
or compel by chiding. ^ 

th?r£’,«* ^emyie Chtrch Militant xos He diid 
her Milton Comus 258 Scylla . . chid 

1643 Angier Zww. VM. 
r 29 This seasopabie checlc choae us to duty. 1738 


Wesley Hymns, 'Triumphal Notes’ ii, Thy Word bids 
Winds and Waves be still. And chides them into Rest. 
18^ Emerson Nature, Lit. A/Aicf Wks. (Bohn) II. 219 Be 
neither chided nor flattered out of your position. 

Chide, sb. [f. prec. vb. OE. had gecldt) 

•j-l. Chiding; quarrelling, wrangling. Obs. 
c X3Z5 Body d- iSo«/ in Map’s Poesns (1841) 342 Mid me to 
holde chide and cheste. 

+ 2 . An angry rebuke, a reproof- Obs. or arch. 
1338 G. Browne To Ld, Cromwell in Phemx I. 123 The 
piior and the Dean, .heed not my words : therefore send, .a 
chide to them and their Canons. x66S Bunyan Grace Al. 
r 174 A kind of chide for my proneness to desperation. 

3. transf. ‘ Brawling ’ (of streams), rare. 

X730 Thomson A 1265 The chide of streams And 

hum of bees, 

Ghider (tjai-dai). [f. Chide v. + -ee i.] 

•j* 1. A quairelsome person, brawler, scold. Obs. 
X377 Langl, P. pi. B, xvt. 43 Brawleres and chideres. 
m Eng. Gilds (1870) 371 Bawdes, scolders and chiders. 
CX330 Hickscomer in T. Hawkins Eng. Drama I. 89 
Braulers, lyers, getters, and chiders. X396 Shaks. Tasn. Shr. 
I. ii. 227 , 1 loue no chiders. 2693 W. Robertson Phraseol, 
Gen. 278 A brawler or chider, altercator. 

2. One who scolds or rebukes with vehemence. 

£15x0 Barclay Good Mann. (1570) Gij, In flatterers 

then chiders count greater ieopardy. For chiders and brau* 
lers vse inces for to blame. 1^0 Baret .<4 to. C 45 i A chider 
or rebuker, obiurgator. x6a8 Feltham Resolves n. xxv, His 
conscience . . becomes a peipetnall chider. 1823 Lockhart 
Reg. Dalton xxxii. 293 A partaker, not a chider, of their 
happiness. 

+ Clli'deress. Obs. [f. prec. + -ess.] A female 
chider or brawler. 

<r 1400 Rom. Rose 130 For hir wrathe, yre, and onde. .An 
angry wight, a chideresse. 4265 Another is a Chideresse. 

*1* Ghi'dester. Obs. [ME. cMdestere, fem. of 
chidere, Chidee ; see -stee.] =prec. 

c X3M Chaucer Merck, T, 291 Wher she be . , a shrewe, 
A chidestere [v. r. chidester, -ystere, -istere, chydester, 
Harl. Peiiu, chidere] or wastourof thy good. 

Chiding (Ijai'dig), vhl. sb. [OE. elding, cidung 
f. Chide ». 4 - -ing ^ .] The action of the vb. Chide. 
*1*1. Quarrelling with angry words, contention; 
vehement expression of displeasure. Ohs. 

1340 Ayenb. 30 per is uerst chidinge and |>anne wrepe. 
X388 Wyclip Ex. xvii. 7 For the chidyng of the sones of 
Israel, c 144a Protnp. Pam, 74 Chydynge, contencio, liii~ 
gacio. x 5 jt 9 Coverdale Erasm. Par. x Cor. ao Nor are we 
. . to lyue in sedicion and chyding, but to lyue in peace and 
Concorde. 1 1636 Bhamhall Rejblic. v. 199 To take away 
occasion of chiding from his Disciples. 17x9 D’Urfey Pith 
(1872) HI. 141 There’s no such joy as Chiding. 

2. Scolding, reproof, rebuke. 
c 893 K. /Etrsen Oros. rv. xii. § 2 For his cidinge and burh 
his lare. « *000 Psalms (Speiinan, Trin. MS.) cui. 8 [civ. 7] 
(Bosw.) Of cydunge Sinre hi fleo)>. 1377 Lanql. P. PL B. 
XI. 413 Shal neuere chalangyngene chyaynge chaste a man 
so sone As shal shame. 1333 Coverdale Ps. xvu[i]. 15 
The foundacions of the round worlde were discovered at 
thy chiding (o Lorde). xdw Bp. Patrick Comm. Ex. iv. 
14 No Punishment followed his anger but only a Chiding. 
*774 Mrs. Chapokb Improv. Mind xi, 74 Nothing so much 
weakens authority as frequent chiding. 1877 Bryant Litt. 
Pe(ple of Snow 283 As they came With gentle chidines 
ready on their lips. 

S. Brawling or angry noise : j/cg. of fox-hounds. 
Also jig. of wind, waters, etc. 

XT?!*?®,.®”*'?®' *'• *®° the Beare 

With hounds of Sparta; neuer did I heare Such gallant 
chiding. 1^9 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp, 11. xii. 42 'The 
chiding of the winds and watere. 1711 Budcell Sped. No. 
116 F 7 The Chiding of the Hounds. 18x8 Kirby & Sp 
£« to;«2/. XXI, The angry chidings of the inhabitants of the 
hive. xBs8 O. W. Holmes Asti. Break/. -i, v. The chiding of 
the sharo-tongued bell. 

Gbi'ding,^//. a. [f. as prec. -k-iHoZ.] That 
chides, that gives loud and vehement utterance to 
displeasure ; brawling, scolding, rebuking. 

A'i?///, 143 J>e prude, Jie fordrunkene, be 
chidinde sculen beon iwarpen me eclie pine, c 1386 Chaucer 
m/es Prol. 279 Droppyng hous, and eek smoke, And 
^ydyng wyves maken me to fle. 1368 Bible (Bishops’) 
Better to dwel in the wildemesse, then with 
a ^ding and an angry woman. 1608 Shaks. Per, ni. i. 22 
ihou hast as chiding a nativity, As fire, air, water, earth. 

make. 1648 Herrick HeUer. (Grosait) I 
26 Chiding streams betiay smaU depth below. x8oo Bloom- 
riELD Partners Boy, Autumn 258 The sound Of distant 
sportsmen, and the chiding hound. 

Hence Chi-dlnerly adv , Chi’dinyaeBS. 

or after the manner of chydynge. 
*593 Nashe Clvnsi s T. (1613) 22 How often haue I . . chid- 

1867) Gregoiy the Great writes chidingly to Serenus, 
bishop of Marseilles. x8^ Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xfviG 
^ Mayne .. wrote chidingly to Washington. 1880 m! 
Betiiam-Edwards Forestalled 1. 1. ix. 144® Smiling on his 
young wife with pensive chidingness. ® 

^ form of Chitterliegs 

XI1A9 A*. T'lr _ . WYTl 2 .... 


twlines and eAitffJisr chitl 

Ckidlins, chitterlings. 
X'iP'f')/ ■f' 5 - Forms: 3-4 ohef, (chiue), 
(5 oheyff, cheef(f, chif(e, 
ebyef, 6-7 cheefe, chiefe,- 
4- o.hi^. ngE.. chef, chief, a. OF. chef, chief ( = 
Pr. Sp. cabo. It. capo head);-Rom. type 
cfl/w/head.] 


I. Proper and transf. material senses. 

"t*!. lit. The head (of the body). Obs. rare, 

(The first quot. is doubtful,) 

c X330 Artg ij Merl,^ 93x3 The ferth he tok on the chiue, 
And carf him ato biliue. a X333 Dewes Introd, Fr, in 
Pakgr. (1832) goz [Membres longyng to Mannes Body], the 
heed or chyfe, le chief. 

•yZ. The head, top, upper end (of anything). 
Obs. 

c 1400 Maunuev. XX, 217 At the chief of the Halle, is the 
Emperours throne, c 1400 Desir. Troy 1663 In the cheflfe 
of ke choise halle. .Was a grounde vp graid with gresis of 
Marbill. c x4ao Aniurs o/Arth, ix, ( 3 pon the chefe of hur 
cholle, A padok prykette on a polle. 1579 Srehser Sheph. 
Cal. Nov., Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for 
thee t The coloured chaplets wrought with a chiefe. 

3. JSier. The head or piincipal part of the escut- 
cheon, occupying the upper third of the shield, 
and divided from the rest by a line which may be 
straight, indented, embattled, wavy, etc. On a 
chief, t in {the) chief; borne on this ordinary. In 
chief', home on or occupying the upper part of 
the shield, within the limits of this ordinaiy, though 
no chief is marked off. 

a X440 Sir Degrev. losg He beres in cheef of azour En- 
grelyd with a satur With doubule tressour And treweloves 
bytwene. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xvii. 19 The lorde 
William Duglas. .bare azure a cheffe syluer. Hid. lx, His 
baner . .was ^ules, a shefife syluer, thie cheuorns in the 
shefie. 1372 Bossewbll ArmorxV ii, 30 b, Theie maye be 
also borne in chiefe, diuerse tokens of armes, and yet the 
chief not altered in colour from the field. 1622 Peacham 
Compt. III. (1634) 143. x8o8ScoTTAftxrm.vi.ii, And in 
chief three mullets stood The cognizance of Douglas blood. 
X864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xiv. 171 The Helm 
always rests upon the Chief of the Shield. 

1 4. A head of discourse, a heading. Obs. rare. 
1398 Sylvester Du Bartets ii. i, iii, Argt., A Generali 
Muster of the Bodies Griefes, The Soules Diseases, vnder 
sundry Chiefes. 

+ 6 . An end (of a bandage). Obs. rare. 

154X R. Copland Guy dost s Quest. Chirnrg., ’This is done 
with rolles of one chyef or dyuers chyefs, or armes, hegyn- 
nyn^ vpon the hurt place. 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

6 . The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, town, parly, office, etc. ; foremost au- 
thority, leader, ruler, 

**97 Glotic. (1724) 2X2 po J>e Romeyns were wy)) out 
chef, dyscomfortd hii were, c x/uo Apol. Loll. 57 Wan any 
auerous or couetous is canonizia . . or maad dheef. c 1400 
Desir. Troy 3662 To chese horn a cheftayn to be chefe of 
bem all. 1483 CaxtoN Gold. Leg. 399 She was made ab- 
besse and chyef of al the monasterye. 1326 Tindale Luke 
xi. isBy the power of Belzehub, the chefe of the deuyls. 
156S Grafton Chron. II. 288 The king sayde to Syr Gualtier 
Maury, I will that ye be chiefe of this enterprise. x6xi Bible 
Num, iii. 30 The chiefe of the house of the. .Kohathites 
shalbe Elizaphan. 1666-7 Pepys Diary so Feb., A French- 
man come to be chief of some part of the KingS musique. 
X791 Burke in Corr. (1844)111. 202 The chief of every mon- 
archical party must be the monaich himself. i84i-4£mer- 
soN Ess. Nom. ^ Realist Wks. (Bohn) I. 233 Hence the 
immense benefit of party in politics, as it reveals faults of 
character in a chief. 1830 Thackeray xxiii, 'The 
chief of the kitchen, Monsieur Mirobolant. 

b. Spec. The head man or ruler of a clan, tribe, 
or small uncivilized community. 

XS87 Sc. Acts (1397) §94 Clannes. .dcpendisvpon the direc- 
tiones of the .saidis Captaines, chiefes, and chieftaines. 1693 
C. Leslie Gallienus Rediv. o He gives these Directions to 
Collonel Hill. Till we see what is done by the Chiefs, it is 
not time to Receive their Tenants. 17x3 Pope Windsor 
For. 403 And naked youths and painted chiefs admire Our 
^eech, our colour, and our strange attire. 1809 (jAMPBELL 
Gertr, Wyom. ad fin., ’The death-.song of an Indian chief! 
1814 Scott If’Jzx/. xxii, Proud chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glen- 
garry, andSleat 1 1841 Macaulay Ess., W, Hastings (yasi) 
9j Their chiefs, when united by a common peril, could bring 
eighty thousand men into the field. 

c. A chief or superior officer ; the head of any 
depaitment ; one’s superior in office. 

^ xii. 93 Farewell great Chiefe. 
Shall I strike now? X667 Milton P. L. t. 366 Warner^ . . 
A waiting what Command their mjghty Chief Had to impose. 
*733 Pov&H^. Sat. n. i. 126 Chiefs out of war, and States- 
men out of pl^e. X796-7 Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (1813) X02 
The chief of the squadron, .gives the general caution, .and 
the leaders of divisions give their words of execution. x8s3 
Whvte-Melville Dighy Grand xix, Our old chieK . has 
been appointed to a command in India. x888 Mowbray 
Morris Claverhouse iv. 67 In the report Lord Evandale 
makes to his chief. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 29281 (Cott.) Hall kirke o rome . . Jiat 
crist. "has in erth leued o cristen-dome for cheif and heued. 
x4a6 Audelay Poems 8 Thou most have fayih, hope, and 
chaw t6 . then charyt6 he is the chif. 1667 Milton P.L.y. 
102 Many lesser Faculties that serve Reason as chief. 

t 8. The head town or city ; the Capital. Obs. 

a x3<ao Cursor M. 22097 (Cott.) pis tun was quilum chefe 
[w.r. cl^, cheef, chief] 0 pers. 1293 Gower Conf. III. 
Wnan Rome was_ the worldes chefe. c 1400 Maumdev, v. 33 
Surrye of the whiche the cy tee of Damasc was chief. 

+ 9. The best part ; the height, the prime. Obs. 
or arch. (Cf. Chief a. 7 .) 

*309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xx. xiv. (1843) 97 The chefe is 
gone of all thy melody, Whose beauty clere made moost 
swete Minony, 1535 Coverdale Ps. civ. [cv.] 33 He smote 
all y® first borne m their londe, euen the chefe of all their 
substance, xggx Robinson tr. Mords Uiop, (Arb.) 36 Euen 
m the chiefe of his youth he was taken from schole into the 
Lourtc, 1372 J. Jones Bathes of Bath li. la The cheefe 
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of Sommer. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 270 By 
some corruption of the air, whereunto Rome in the chief of 
Summer is much subject. 

+ 10. Chief position, first place, eminence, excel- 
lency. 

(The meaning of the Shakspere passage is disputed.) 

1319 Horman Vulg. 281 He wanne the chieffe at euery 
game, victor paliitam ahstulit. i6oz Shaks. Ham. 1. in. 
74 (Q^ i) And they of Fiance of the chiefe rancke and station 
Are of a most select and generall chiefe in that. — (Q° 2, 
3, 4) And they in Fratmce of the best ranck and station Or 
of a most select and generous chiefe [cheefe] in that. — 
(Foi. t) Are of a most select and generous cheff in that. 

11. Short for chief-rent (see 13 ). 

*6ox Holland IL 518 The lead mine named Anti- 
monianum . . which paid in old time but a chiefe of ten pound 
weight. 1625 F. Markham BA. Hon., Let. to King 2 But 
to the immortall and only true God of Heauen and Earth 
you pay no Chiefes or Acknowledgements. 1705 J[. Aikin 
Manchester 258 A ggg year lease, at the small chief of a 
shilling per ann. Rogers PolEcon. xiv. 200 An all 

but umversal custom in Lancashire of letting building-sites 
on what is called chief, that is at a perpetual ground-renL 

12. Phrase. In chief, a. Feudal Law [med.L. 
in capite, F. en chief Applied to a tenant hold- 
ing, or tenure held, immediately from the Lord 
Paramount, as when a tenant held directly from 
the king, rendering to him personally the service 
belonging to the tenure. Hence, by extension, ap- 
plied to tenancy by a perpetual feu-duty or ground- 
rent, as opposed to a lease for a limited period. 

xam R. Glouc. (Rolls) g6§i No man, that of the kings 
hulde oujt In chef, other in eni seruise. X37S Barbouu 
Bruce I. iS4.GyfF thow will hald in cheyflF off me For euir- 
mar, and thine ofspryng, I sail do swn thow sail be king. 
149S Act II Hen. VJI, c. 48 § i The same Castelles . . be 
holden of your Highnes in Chief as of youre Crowne. 1542-3 
Act^i, ^ 35 //««. VIII, c. s § 5 Manours.. holden of the 
kings by knightes seruice in chiefe. 1607 Davies ir/ Let 
Earl Salisbury (1787) 236 He hath yet allotted to him . . in 
demesne, and in chief, ten ballibetaghs or thereabouts. 
A 1700 Dryden Cleomenes Ep. Ded., Froud to hold my de- 
pendence on you in chief, as I do part of my small fortune 
m Wiltshire. 

b. In the chief or highest place or position. 
Often in titles, as Commander-in- Chief, Colontl-in- 
Chief etc. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess. Of Great Place (Arb.) 286 Thinks it 
more honor, to direct in chiefe, then to be busie in all. x6xS 
Chapman Hesiod i. 542 Call thy friend Ih chief one near. 
1653 Holcroft Procopius i, 17 Sittas. .commanded the Ar- 
menian Army in cheif. c 1670 J . Gordon Hist. Scots Affairs 
IV. xxxix, They coulde not agree who should be commander 
in cheefe. ^ os 1680 Butler in Moon 27 When one, 

who for his deep belief Was Virtuoso then in chief. 1866 
Mrs. QvaHMSX Madonna Maiy (Hoppe) N elly Askell whom 
Will had appropriated , . as his sympathizer-in-chief. X885 
WhitakeVs Almanack 152 Department of the Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief . . Commanding ■ in -Chief, Field-Marshal 
H. R.H, the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. Ibid. 156, 1st Life 
Guards. .Colonel -in-Chief, H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 

c. Chiefly ; mainly, principally. 

1603 Shaks. M eas. for M. v . i. 220 Some speech of marriage 
. .which was broke off. .in chiefe For that her reputation was 
dis-valued In leuitie. 1855 Browning Old Pictures Flor- 
ence, 'Twixt the aloes 1 used to lean in chief. 

13. attrib. and Comb . ; t chief-pledge, a bor- 
row-head, head-borough ; chief-rent, a rent paid 
under a tenure in chief ; now = quit-rent ; chief- 
tenant, a tenant in chief; cf. 13 a. See also 
Chibi' a. I. 

[1292 Britton i. xxx. $ 4 Si touz les chefs pieges soint venuz 
a la veuwe ; trmisl. whether all the headboroughs are come 
to the view.] 1619 Dalton County fttst. i. (1630) 3 There be 
other officers of much like authority to our constables, as the 
borsholders in Kent, the thirdborow in Warwickshire, and the 
tythingman and burrowhead or headborow, or chiefe-pledge 
in other places. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 11 The lorde may 
haue a fre holder that holdeth his lande of hym & payeth 
hym chefe rentes and other seruyce.^ idiy J. Moore 
Mans Mortalitie izi. v. sog Forgetting his homage to God, 
and chiefe-rent of obedience. 176^ Blackstone Comm. II. 
42 Those of the freeholders are frequently called chief rents 
. . and both sorts are denominated quit rents . . because 
thereby the tenant goes quit and free of all other services. 

Chief (tfff), a. and quasi-«fo. Forms : 3-4 
chef, 4 - chief ; also 4-6 chefe, oheef, (5 ohif, 
ohiff(e, ohyf(e, chej^, soheflf), 5-6 cheflF(e, 5-7 
cheefe, cheif, (6 chieffe, chyefe), 6-7 cheife, 
cheiffe, chiefe. [f. prec. : originally the substan- 
tive used in apposition or attributively.] 

1. Of persons : That is formally the Chief or 
head ; standing at the head ; taking the first place ; 
-Head-. Used in many offlcial designations, etc., 
as Chief Baron, Chirf Constable,-, Chief Justice, 
Chief Rabbi, Chief Secretary, etc. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 15 Sir Eghriht, our chefe 
kyng. c 1340 Cursor M. 4434 (Fain.) pe maister chefe iailer 
[earlier MSS. maister jailere]. 0x3^ Will. Paleme 3841 
1 schal . . mak him my chef stiward to stijtli all my godes. 
138 . Wyclif Sel. Wks. 1. 36 Siche cheefe lordis ^at han not 
above hem anojiir (dieef lord. 1473 Warkw. Chron, 26 Bod- 
rygan scheffreulereofCornwayle, cx^ei Elegy Hen. VIII's 
Fool in Halliw. NugxPoet. 45 Ye as chefe moerner yn your 
own folys hode. 1530 Palsgr. aos Chefe baron of the Es- 
chequer, chefe camtayne, etc. 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 172 
That the king of Englande ought of right to be their chiefe 
head and sovereigne. 1685 Luttrell Brief Eel. (i8s7) I. 
361 Paul Ricaut, esq., chief secreta^ to his excellency the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. xvgS J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 
21 The following officers shall be exempted . .viz. the chief- 


mate, the boatswain, and carpenter. 1818 Cruise Digest 
VI. 503 Argued before Lord Chancellor Nottingham, as- 
sisted by the Chief Justices North and Pemberton, and Lord 
Ch. Baron Montague. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 365 Chief- 
consulship, Emperorship, victoiy over Europe. 

fta. Of things : Highest in rank, capital, bead-. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4758 An chyrche he lete rere, In 
Est end of Kanterbury, ]jat |>e chef chyrche were, c 1305 
Si. Kenelm in E. E. P, (i8te) 49^ Of al his lond jpe chief 
Cite. _ c 1340 Cursor M. looio (Trin.) bat are foure vertues 
principales Whiche men callen cardinales. AIIeo]pere vertues 
of hem han holde, per-foie ^ei are for cheef Itolde. 138 . 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 16 Ajenst chifwerk of gostly mercy. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. 23 Thie chefe chambers, a 1541 
Wyatt Poet. Wks. {1861) 54 Thou thyself dost cast thy 
beams from high From thy chief house. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 88 Vienna, which is the chiefe Citie of the Coun- 
trie. 1837 Petiny Cycl. VIII. 157 Creuznach, the chief town, 
is situated on both banks of the Nahe. 

2. t Chief father : first ancestor, first parent ; = 
ME. form fader. Obs. 

C132S E. E. Alia. P. B. 684 Habraham .. chosen to he 
chef chyldryn fader. 1513 Douglas jEneis vui. iii. 92 Schyr 
Dardaiius. .Our cheif fader. 

3. At the head or top in importance ; most im- 
portant, influential, or active ; principal, foremost, 
greatest : a. of persons. 

138; ’WvcUF Wks. (1880) 172 Of alle wicked men weiward 
piestis hen chiff whanne ))ei tume to cursednesse. C1440 
Promp. Pam. 71 Chefe or jrincypale, precipuus. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxiii. 253 Syr bartram Cleykyn 
that was chefe maker and cause of the werre. 1633 Marmyon 
Fi7te Companion in. iii. The cheefe and only mouer of yovr 
loue. 1828 Hawthorne Faushatve i. (1879) 15 A very dear 
friend . . who in his early manhood had been his chief inti- 
mate. 188a J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 23 Archbishop 
Cranmer being his chief supporter. 

b. of things. 

137^ Langl. P. pi. B. xtx. 469 Holycherche chief help 
& chiftaigne of be coinune. £1^^ York Myst. xix. 23 
And my cheffe helpe is he. c 1^6 Langley Pol. Verg. De 
Invettt. IV. ix. g7a,To haue thecniefstroke in all ceremonies. 
1569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Loue 186 Children aie their Pa- 
rents cheefe joy. i66i Boyle Spring of Air Pief. (1682) s 
It was not my cheif design, idfo Milton P. L. 111. 168 

0 Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight. 1752 Johnson 
Rcanbler No. 203 r 12 Hope is the chief blessing of man. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 51 The man who took the 
chief part in settling the conditions. 1875 Jevons Money 
(1878) 133 The chief difficulty in adopting such anew metal. 

4. More loosely ; Belonging to the highest group 
or first rank; 'of the first order’ (J.), prominent, 
leading. In this relative use, formerly often com- 
pared chiefer, chiefest ; see 8 . 

a. of persons. 

c 1440 York Myst, xxv. 94, I shall declare playnly his 
comyng To the chiffe of the Jewes. 1536 Wriothesley 
Chron. (1875) I. 48 The cheiffe peeres of the realme follow- 
ing the Kinge. 1568 Grafton Chrotu II. 119 The king of 
Scottes did hang foure hundreth of the cheefe doers. x6^x 
Hobbes Leviatk. iii. xl. 252 Any Aristocracy of the chief 
Princes of the People, c 1785 Burns A/isw. Ep, of Tailor, 
He's rank'd amang the <mief O’ lang-syne saunts. 1882 
Shorthousb I. Inglesant xxx, All the chief among the 
Cardinals. 

b. of things. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. ii For love drunke is the mischefe 
Above all other the moste chefe. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 
I. clxii. 200 Alwayes in the chyefe of the batayle [au plus 
fort de la bataille], XS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 58 The 
first, of all your chiefe affaires. i6^x-3 High Commission 
Cases (1886) 32X This goeth as a cheife story amongst them. 
a 1745 Swift Wks. (x84r) II. 71 A short account of the chief 
crimes ihe^ have committed. x&|8 Macaux.ay Hist, Eng. 
I. 552 A chief object of the expedition. 

+ 0 . Pre-eminent in excellence; best, finest; 
choice. Obs, 

xsxg Horman Vulg, 283 He hath the chieffe game, where so 
euer he goeth, victor est omnium certaminum. 159X Shaks. 

1 Hot, VI, V. V. 12 The cheefe perfections of that louely 
Dame. x6xx Bible Amos vi. 6 Anoint themselues with the 
chiefe ointments. x6si 'Svu.vs.Abel Rediv., Colet {xifej)!. 
1x6 His chief companion was ever some chief book. x66o 
Sharrock Vegetables 28 The light colours are they that are 
chief for choice. 

0. Sc. Intimate (as friends). Cf. the dial, great, 
thick. Apparently connected with the Biblical 
use in Prov. xvi. a 8 ( 1611 ) ‘A whisperer separaleth 
chiefe friends where the Heb. word means ' fami- 
liars, intimates’. 

1530 Palsgr. 424, 1 am cheife a counsayle with one ; I am 
moste aboute hym . . he is cheife a counsayle with hym. 
1879 Jamieson s. v., They’re very chief wi' ane anither, 

Moa, Se. You and he are rather chief. 

7. absol. or elliptically. See also Chief sb. 9 . 

a. pi. Chief people. 

iSM Grafton Chron. II. 13X Neither Maior, nor Alder- 
man, nor other of the chiete of the Citie. 1597 Bacon 
Coulers of Good 4- Evill ii. (Arb.) 140 In the northern climate 
the wits of chief are greater. x6i2 W. Shute tr. Fougassed 
Hist. Venice 4 Divers of the dieefe of Padua. 1707 Hearne 
Collect. 9 Aug. , One of y* chief who formerly got him turn'd 
by a Fellowship. 

b. The main part ; the most ; the bulk. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xWii, The disasters occasioned 
by this hurricane were very «eat, owing to its having 
.taken place at night, when the chief of the inhabitants 
were in bed and aMeep. 

8 , Compared as chiefer,^ chiefest. 

As the word was weakened in force from the meaning of 
‘head’ or ‘supreme’ absolutely, to that of ‘leading’, com- 
parison of rehitiye position became possible; and thus a 
comparative chiefer occurs, and much more frequently a 


superlative chiefest, the latter very common in the i6th and 
17th c., and still frequent in literary use. 

ta. comparative, Obs. 

*SS3 Bale GardineVs Obed. F viij. That they might he 
taken for chief, yea, and chiefer than the chiefest. 16x2 
Brinsley Lud. Lit. 269 The Master m^ imploy his paines 
principally amongst the chiefer ; as the Vsher doth amongst 
the lower. 


b. superlative. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 12418 He was chosyn . .chevest of coun- 
cell. XS3S Coverdale Mark xii. 29 The chefest com- 
maundement of all commaundementes is. X577 B. Gooce 
Heresbaclis^ Husb. 11. (1586) 72 b, The cheefest time of 
planting . . is the end of Sommer. 2583 Stubbes Anai. 
Abus. II. 50 We glue vnto God the cheefest stroke and the 
cheefest rule in all things, xsgx Shaks. i Hen. VI, n. ii. 12 
Within their chiefest Temple. x6xx Bible Mark x. 44 Who- 
soeuer of you will bee the chiefest [Wycl., Rhem. first, 
Tihdale, etc. chefe]. 1689 Selden Table T. (Arb,) 82 Pa- 
tience is the chiefest fruit of Study. 1697 Damfieui Voy. I. 
xiv. 387 The (Chinese are the chiefest merchants. 1699 
Ibid. II. II. iv. 112 About whicli they spend the chiefest of 
their time. 1708 J. Chamberlayne.S'^. Gt, Brit. it. iii. (1743) 
wg There are six penny-post offices : the chiefest is in 
Threadneedle Street. i8xa Byron Ch. Har. i. xl. The 
Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 339 (Culture will 
instantly destroy Chat chiefest beauty of spontaneousness. 

9. (fhief good, ^ chiefest good', used to tianslate 
Lat. suntmum honum. 

1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess (1669) 117 When Epicurus to 
the World had taught, That pleasure was the cheifest Good. 
1667 Milton P. Z. xi. 493 As their chief good. _ 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. i. 2 Desires after some one Chiefest Good, 
X729 Buti^er Serm. xiv, Wks. X874 II. 193 Knowledge . . 
cannot he the chief good of man. 1806 A. Knox Rem. I.3X 
Reason . .informed the heathen sages that there was a chief 
good of man. 1869 M. Arnold Cult. ^ An. (1882) 212 A 
good in itself, one of the chiefest of goods. 

B. as adv. Chiefly, principally, arch. 

a 1553 Udall Roister D. hi. v. (Arb.) 57 Sweete mistresse, 
where as I loue you . . chiefe of all For your personage, 
beautie, demeanour and witte. 1583 Stanyhurst ASneis i. 
(1880) 17 But chiefe through lunoes long fostred deadlye 
reuetigment. 167* Milton Samson 754 Not truly penitent, 
but chief to try Her husband. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xiv. 291 
Me chief he sought. 1705 Southey featt of Arc v. 407 But 
chief where in the town The six gieat avenues meet. 1840 
Browning Sordejlo h. (1868) 73 And chief, that earnest 
April morn Of Richard’s Love-couit, was it time, 
b. So chiefest. 

2632 Milton Peitseroso 51 But first and chiefest with thee 
biing Him that yon soars on golden wing. xBxx Heber 
Hymn, ' Hosmnah, etc!. But chiefest, in our cleanshd 
breast, Eternal, bid Ihy ^irit rest. 

Ohlefage, variant of Chevasb. Obs, 
Ohiefalrie, variant of Chivalby, after chief. 

1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 6 b, Common actes of 
chiefalrie. Ibid, Marcial chiefalrie. 


Chiefdom (tjpfdam). [f. Chief sb. -h -dom.] 
The estate, position or dominion of a chief; head- 
ship, leader^ip, chief place. 

*579 Gloss. Spenser's Sheph, Cal. Apr., The chief- 
dome and soveraintie of all flowers and greene hearbes. 
160X Deacon & Walker Atisw, Darel 146 They haue a 
superioritie andchiefdome ouer the kingdomesof the world. 
2656 S. H. Gold. Law To Rdr. 2, 1 aimed both at Reason 
and Rhethorick; but principally the first, as first in worth 
and chiefdom. 1860 Forster Gr, Remonstr. 64 The sway 
of a feudal chiefdom . , was ending. x86s Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (186s) VI. xlix. 117 To continue in the obscure dignity 
of his petty chiefdom. 

Chiefery, chiefry, (tJT-feri, tjz-fri). Chiefly 
Irish. Also 6 chefferie, eheuerie, -ye, 6-7 
chiefrie, 7 oheifrie, cheefexie. [f. Chief sb. -i- 

•EBY, -BY,] 

1. The office and territory of an Irish chief. 

*586 J. Hooker Girald, Irel. in Holinshed II. xHx Rotho- 
rike . .feit the chefferie which he demanded. 2607 Davies isi 
Let. Earl .Salisbury (2787) 222 It was doubtful in whom the 
chiefrie of that country [Cavan] rested. _ 1741 T. Robinson 
Gavelkind ii. 15 Every Seignory or Chiefry in these Coun- 
tries, 1885 R. Bagwell Iru. under Tudors 1. 13 Like a lay 
chiefry, the abbacy was elective. 

+ 2. The body of chiefs or leading people, Obs. 
16x0 Holland Camden's Brit, ii. 123 The chiefery, or 
greatest men of Ulster. 

8 . The institution of chiefs. 

2887 Athetueum 12 Mar. 345/3 To the clan-system, indeed, 
to ‘ chiefery and lo ‘ Celtic feudalism', the duke [of Argyll] 
ascribes all the evils of the Highlands. 


4. The dues belonging to the chief or tanist of a 
plan or district; the analogous payment of tiibute 
to the sovereign, or of rent to the lord superior. 

X586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. s5/iThe Ori- 
ans. .denieng to pale their accustomable eheuerie, yeelded 
themselues vnto the earle of Ormond. X5|g6 Spenser 
State Irel. Wks. (1862) 542/2 Able . . to yeeld her Maiesty 
reasonable chiefrie. 26x2 Davies Why Ireland, etc, 
(1747) 169 These cbeeferies. .did consist cheefly in cuttings 
and cosheries and other Irish exactions. 1732 Swift Consul, 
on Ttoa Bills Wks. (2761) III. 221 Leaving a small dhiefry 
for the minister to pay. 1884 Mary Hickson IreU in x7ih 
Cent. 1. 93 Large tracts of land, .for which they paid merely 
nominal chiefries to the Protestant owners in fee. 

Chiefess (tji'-fes). [f. Chief jA + 'ESS.] A 
female (ethnic) chief. 

2862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 18 The converted chiefess, 
Kapioluni. 2882 Good Wds, 654 The highest chiefess dared 
not. . taste food that had been prepared for any man. 2882 
Sai. Rev. xS J une 787 N o one can address a chief or chiefess 
without being first spoken to. 

43-2 
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CHIEFONIEB. 


t Chieffe, obs. form of Kebvjs, a vat. 

*5^ Lett. 4- Palters Heu. Vlllt X. 17S1 2 washing chteSes. 
•fChiefB:*oiit. Obs, App. aconuptionofCHAUF- 
BON", Chamfkaik : cf. Chevebonbe in same sense. 

*598 Babret Tkear. lyarres Gloss. 250 Chieffront, a French 
word, is the arming for the forehead of the horse. x6z2 F. 
Markkam JBJb. IVar v. ii. 166 The Horses head, necke, 
brest, and buttocke barbed with Pectron, Trappings, Ctinier 
and Chieflront. 

Chiefless (tfriles), a. [f. Chief sb . + -less.] 
Having no chief 

cyjjp '&vmLett,N. Scoil. (1760) II. xxiii. aaiThe Chiefless 
Highlander was going to the place. 1743 Fops Diittc. iv. 
617 And chiefless armies doz'd out the campaign. _ x88a 
Athenaumaz Apr. 501/2 From the lowly estate of chiefless 
Eskimo ana almost dueflesb Australians. 

Chieflet. mnce-xvd. A petty chief. 

1865 W. G. Falgrave Arabia I. 22 The chief or chieflet, 
for he was no less, came out. 

Chiefly (tjt fli), a. [f. Chief sb. + -ly i.] Pro- 
perly pertaining to a chief. 

1870 Meade J^ew Zealand 356 A real chiefly exercise. 
1876 H. Srencer Princ. Social, in. i\. I1879I 708 There is 
a natural relation between constant fighting and develop- 
ment of chiefly power. 188a Athenxum 22 Apr. 502/1. 

Chiefly (tjf'fli), adv. [f Chief a. + -ly 2.] 

1 . In chief, in particular; preeminently; especi- 
ally, particularly ; above all, most of all. f CJiiefii- 
est: most particularly. 

C1340 Gaw. 4 " Gr, Knt, 850 he lorde hym charred to a 
chambre, & chMycamaundezlodelyuerhym a lende, hym 
lojly to_ serue. Ibid. 883 He . . a^aufed hym, chefly, & 
henne his cher mended. C1400 Abal. Loll. 42 Crist is rich, 
for He hah chefly & richli alle wngis. 14. . E^iph. iTKa- 
dale's Vis. 1 13 ) Sche answered . . with all the port ot womonly 
dennes Hurself demenyng and chefly with mekenes. 1568 
Grai-ton Chron, II. 292 Many great inconveniences followed. 
And chiefely the price of Come this yere heganne greatly 
to he advaunced. x6ii Bibis Tebit iv. 12 Beware of all 
whoredonie..and chiefely take a iwfe of the seed of thy 
fathers. 1645 Mrq- Worcester in Dircks Life viiL (1865) 
1 18 That which is chiefliest and eamestliest recommended 
you. X760 Golosm, at. IV, iii, To make a fine gentleman 
several trades are required, but chiefly a barber. 1873 
JoWETT Plato (ed. a) 1 . 389 Not life, but a good life, is to 
be chiefly valued. 

2 . (Relatively to others.) Principally, mainly, 
for die most part. (Usually with the force of 
‘ mainly but not exclusively ’.) 

138. Wycup Wks, (1880) 370 pe material swerde wlj> his 
purtenanoe in pe persone of cesar, in. whom pat tyme was 
chefly pis swerde. — - SeL JVks. I. 14 Cristis prechours 
shulden chevely tellen Goddis lawe. 1:3*9 Fwth A ntithesis 
(xSagl 300 We will chiefly touch the head, which is the Pope. 
1368 Grafton Chron, II. 300, 1 must needes commend you 
very much m all your doings, chiefely for your valiantnes. , 
m this battaile. vjsx Addison Spec. No, 169 r 9 Caesar’s 
Charact^is chiefly made up of Good-nature, 1798 Ferriar 
Itlwtr.Sieme VI, 58 The Anatomy of Melancholy, .consists 
chiefly of quotations. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 17a 
In conse^quence chiefly of his exertions, 

t Chie'&ess. Obs. [f. Chief a. + -mess.] The 
chief quality ; supremacy, superiority. 

^*4*0 atron, Vil0d.j\o3 pen ony state gretter nowherellys 
to here, _ Of cheffenesse or of hey3e govemyng. i 66 a Fuller 
JVort/iies vi. (D.) Accounted the piincip^; but. .their 
chiefnesse ■waspe7tes Xtgis arbitrinm. 

Chiefpy : see Chiefehy. 

ChiefsMp (tj^fjip), [f. Chief + -ship.] The 
office and function of chief. 

*783 Burke Affairs of India Wks. XI. 193 Mr. Nicholas 
Grueber, who preceded Mr. Barwell in, the chiefship o( 
Dacca. 1830 Tennent C^lmt II. x. ii, 625 The chiefship ol 
the district has been ever since in the same family. 1878 
N, Amer, 206 A recognized chiefship in the ministry. 
ClU6fb{UilL (tjf’ften). Forms 1 6—6 

ohieffcayne, 6-7 -taine, 7-8 -ton, 5- -tain ; also 
4 ohefteyn, ohiftaigne, cliyftan, 5 chefteyne, 
-tane, -taigne, -tayn, -tan, chiftene, ohiefteyn, 
oliyeftayne, 5—7 Sc. ohiftan, 6 chefetaine, 
oheefteine, oheefotsin, chiefteyne, -teine, 
(cReiftane, chiefden), 6-7 ehi©fetain(e, ohif- 
7 oheeftain(e, (8 oheiftan). [ME. chef-, 
chsefiayne, arose as a variant of the earlier Chbve- 
TAiMB, partly phonetic (for ckeviaine ) , partly assimi- 
lated lo cheji Chief^ and gradually superseded all 
varieties of the earlier form. Chifft^n, chef- 
iain occur occas. in Anglo-French.] 
i* 1 * The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, tovra,_ party, office, etc. ; head-man, 
ruler, chief. Obs. in gen, sense, 

u ® • **9S Wyth charged chariotes 

be cheftaws he fyndez. C1400 Destr. Troy 3662 To chese 
hom a cheftavn to be chefe of Pem all cx«o Merlin 97 
u Chiefteyn that may saue and maynC 

cheiftane. 1587 Fleming Cent. 
loig/i Ihe magistrates and cheefeteins of 
mecitie. xBsvSirF. PALGRAVEd/mrA 4 .Friar 11(1844.) 52 
groups of peasantry, .had a species of 

2 . A military leader ; a captain, arch, and peei. 
^1330 R. Brckne Chron, (1810) 16 Dardan bight hi chef- 
comply, Sadok sonne of Danmark kyng 
V 90 Then Agamynon . . 
hom ^^eften all his choise pepull. 1568 Grafton 
two Armies to in- 
chiefetaine syr Thomas 
Hahbarton. Ibtd. H. 434 Sent to the sea Lord Edmond 


Holland Erie of Kent, as Chefetaine of that Crewe. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 16 These two armies conducted 
by their most resolute chiefe^ns. 179X Cowper Iliad 
XVII. 172 Ah, Hector, Chieftain of ^celling form.^ 18x6 
Byron C/t, Har, in. xxiii, Brunswick’s fated chieftain. 
X847 Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I. 489 The 
chieftain paced beside The centre of the troop allied, 
b. The captain or leader of a band of robbers, 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jos. / Wks. (1711) 6 
Rather . . than render himself chiftain of thievish troops. 
1847 Mrs. a. Kerr Hist. Sentia 134 The robber chieftain 
left them; the Pacha of Bosnia came to their aid. 

3 . The Chief of a clan or tribe ; 

a. of a Highland clan. (Attempts have been 
made to differentiate chief and chieftain ; see quot. 
1818.) Also sometimes extended to heads of Border 
clans and others representing the oldest branch of 
their family. 

X387 Sc. Ac^ (1597) § 94 [erroneously printed § 96] The 
Captaines, chiefies, and cni^taines of all Clannes. .and the 
principalis of the branches of the saidis Clannes. Ibid, 
§ TOO To requiie . . redresse thereof, at the chiefe of the 
Clanne, or chieftaine of the Cuntrie. 1639 Sc. Pari., Minutes 
0/ Articles 17 Oct., That the chieftanes of Claiines and 
Laiidisloide might be obleist to bring in all brolun men. 
177a Pennant Tours Scotl. (1774) 207 The islands still re- 
mained governed by powerful chieftains. 1814 Scott Let. 
in Lockhart xxxiii. Health to the Chieftain from his clans- 
man true! 1818 — RcA Rog\alaabL., Chieftains, which in 
the Highland acceptation, signifies the head of a particular 
branch of a tribe, in opposition to Chief, who is Uie lead» 
and commander of the whole name. 1842 Miss Mitford in 
L’E strange Life HI. ix. 160 She [Lady Willoughby] wore 
..the chieftain’s bonnet with two eagle’s feathers. 1638 
Gladstone Homer 1. 460 The Macdonalds, Lords of the 
Isles . . who claimed to he Kings as well as Chieftains. 

b. of an uncivilized tribe or primitive people. 

x8m W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 163 Prevailing upon 

the C^ow chieftain to leturn him his horses, X84X D’Israeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 33 Beowulf, a chieftain of Uie Western 
Danes, was the Achilles of the North. _ 1844 Wilson 
Brit. India I. 6g 'The chieftains of Rajputana, particularly 
the Rajas of Bundi and Jaypur. 

T 4 . One who takes a chief or leading part ; a 
leader, principal, head. Ohs. 

1313 More Rich, III (1641) 292 The Chiefetaynes of the 
conjuration in England. 13® Grafton Chron, II. 412 The 
Abbot . . heetyng that the Chiefeteynes of his Felowship 
were taken and executed. x6oo Holland Livy xl. liii. 1092 
To proceed against them who had been the cheeftaines 
and counsellers to persuade them to passe over the Alpes. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. F 3x3 The deedly synnes, 
this is toseyn Chieftaynes of synnes. .Now been they cleped 
Chieftaynes for as much as they been chief. 

5 . Her. =CHiBFrA3. 

1372 Bossewell Amtorie il 30 b, Here the fielde re- 
maynethe perfecte without alteration of coloure, and abydeth 
onely p charged in the chefet^e. 

Cllieftaincy (tjrftensi). [mod. £ prec. + -OY ; 
(cf. captaincy) ; after infancy, lieutenancy, etc., in 
whicb the suffix, really -y, is apparently -g/.] 

The rank or position of chieftain; government by 
a chieftain ; =the earlier Chieftaine y. 

18x7 Month. Rev, LXXXVIII. 203 Edward Davis having 
succeeded to the chieftaincy. _i833 Coleridge in Frasers 
Mag. XII. 494 The Greek chieftancies, had . . passed into 
Constitutions. 1838 Gladstone Homer 1. 459 The chief- 
taincies of the Celtic tribes. 


CJLieftailxess (tjz'ftenes). [f. as prec. + -NESS 
Cheventaynes occurs in 15th c. and chefetaynes ii 
early i6di c. ; but app. the word after being lonj 
obs. was formed anew by Scott,] A female chie 
or chieftain ; a female head of a clan or tribe. 

<’1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xlix, (Gibbs MS. 103) pi 
lady of alle world© & princes of holy chyrche and cheuen 
taynes [ed. W. de W. 1330, chefetaynes] of Godes peple 
Constable Sonn. h. Poems (1859) 41 Worthie dame 
“ . “‘^ftayne call of Venus’ host.] x8os Scott Let 

21 Mar. in Lockhart (zSsg) II. 217, 1 don't know if ever yoi 
lovely Chieftainess. 18x8 — Rob Roy xxxi, 'Thi 
Highlanders who surrounded the chieftainess, if I maj 
pre^me to call her so without offence to grammar. 183; 
S. Osborn Quedah x. 133 Tamelan.. under the rule of « 
petty chieftainess. 

Chieftainry (tjr-ftenri). [f. as prec, + -ey.] 

1 . The rank ot chieftain, chieftaincy ; the rule 01 
territory of a chieftain. 

.*747 Carte Eng. I. i8g They were, .divided into iht 
like petty chieftaineries as we find them to have been ii 
Wales. 1773 Johnson Lett. I. Ixxx. 144 The Laird . . hai 
disputed the chieftainry of the clan with Macleoc 
*®"7 G- Chalmers Caledonia I. ni, v. 366 The. , 
descended to his son, xZ-nBlackw 
" county of half-barbariau chimainries. 

2 . A body of chieftains collectively. 

^ ',584 An aristocratic chieftainry. iSgf 
H. O.yfK^n Apstoph. AcharrUans ii. iv. Not thought tc 
hate the chieftainry. ® 

CliiGftaiiiisliip (tjf’ftenjip). [£ Chieftain + 
-SHIP,] The office or position of a chieftain. 

M Gf. let 6 Sept., The chieftain 

^ip of the Highlanders is a very dangerous influence. 1791 
I, 241 A Highland gentleman!, 
ransulted me if he could not validly purchase the chieftain 
ship of his ftmily from the chief. 1858 Bright Sp. Refom 
vj Oct., A Government under the chieftainship of Low 
I-IVINGSTONE Jml. (1873) I. ix. 247. 

plural chieftains. 

p.^®ftess (t/rftes). [Abnormal f. chief 01 
chieft\avn + -esb.] A female chief or chieftain. 
1878 oFHY OTtiise of Challe7iget xvi. (ed* 7) 271 


A small party of ladies, .amongst whom were. . Moa, Queen 
of Raiatea, .the Chieftess of Morea. X883 Mission Herald 
(Boston) Jan. (1884) 37The. .Christian woman and chieftess. 

t Clue'ffcy. Obs. [f. Chief + -TY.] Headship, 
supremacy, sovereignty ; chief place, or degiee. 

133a Huloet, Cheiftye, or cheife gouernaunce, or supre- 
v!vss:.y,primaius. Cheifty, or piyncipall lule of holy matters, 
hierarchia. 1383 Stubbcs Anat, Abus. ii. 104 To giue the 
soueiaigntie, or chieftie of their Landes from them, Iq a 
straunger. x6i6 Hieron tVks, IL 36 Surely, that, which 
hath the chieftie in a mans desire, will preuaile most in his 
endeuour. a 1626 W. Sclater Expos. Rom. iv. (1650) 176 
The chiefety of our hope and confidence must be placed in 
God. 1644 Hunion Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 These 
Titles, .import only Utmost chiefty. 

Chiek, obs. form of Sheik. 

Chield (tjiid). Sc. Also 6 cbeild, 6- cbiel. 
[App. a variant of Child. 

For CJiild in its ordinary sense Bairn b used in Sc. The 
chief difficulty with chield is phonetic : in no othei word is 
Eng. -ild (.slid) represented by (-zldi in Sc. But no other 
origin for the word has suggested itself.] 

fl. In chamber-chield=v^tt', see Chambee ji 5 . 
13. Obs. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 703 With ane sword . . His 
chaJmer cheild and all the laif, to deid . . he pot thame all. 
a 1363 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, 27 (Jam.) He called 
for his cbamber-chiels, and caused them lo light candles. 

2 . A familiar term for man, esp. young man, lad ; 

‘ fellow * chap ’. 

<xi738 Ramsay Poet. Wks. (1844) 83 Twa sturdy chiels, 
1786 Burns Dream iv, But facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed. 1789 — On C^taiu Grose i, A 
chield ’s amang ypu taking notes. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xvii, She ’s bi^aking her heart, .about this wild chield. 

3 . ‘ = Child in Aberdeenshire ’ (Jamieson). 

1768 Ross Helenore 73 (Jam.) Heard ye nae word, gin he 

had cbiel or chare ? [(?) child or dear]. 1790 Shibrefs Gloss., 
Chiel, child ; WV chiel, with child. 

Chier(e, obs. form of Cheee. 

Chierete, chierte(e, obs, ff. of Cheetb. 
Chiese, obs. form of Cheese sbX 
Chieyance, Chieve : see Chbvanoe, Cheve. 
i* Chiever. Obs. rare. [a. F. chiivre L. capra 
she-goat.] A goat. 

X491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) i. vi. loa/i The 
paas & way of the wylde bestes, as chicuers, beres & other. 
Chif(fe, obs. forms of Chief, 

Ghiff-cliaff (tji'filjaf). Also 8 chiff-chaf, 
chif-chaf. [Expressive of its note.] A biid, also 
called Lesser Pettychaps {Phylloscopus rttfus), of 
the family Sylviinas or Warblers, closely akin to 
the Willow Wren or Willow W'arbler, with which 
it is often confounded in dialectal nomenclature. 

C1780 G. White Obseru. (1876) I. 409 The smallest un- 
crested willow wren, or chiff-chaf. .utters two sharp piercing 
notes. 1792— Lett. xi. To_ Marsham, The smallest willow- 
wren., called here the Chif-Chaf from its two loud sharp 
notes, is always the first spring bird of passage, i860 
Tristram Gt. Sahara vi. 100 Here are the winter-quai ters 
of many of our familiar English birds : the chiffehaff, willow- 
wren, and white throat hop on every twig in the gardens. 
Hence Chl’ff-cliaff v., to utter this bird’s note. 
1884 J. Burroughs in Cetit. Mag. Mar. 779/2 The little 
chifichafT was chifichaffing in the pine woods. 

Chiffney-bit. A kind of bit, invented by 
Cliiffney, a jockey, which gives more leverage 
upon the curb than an ordinary bit. 

1834 Medwin Airier in WaLs IL xviii. 44 A mouth so 
callous that a Chiffiiey-bit might have broken his jaw, but 
I defy it to have stopped him, 

II Chiffon (Jz’foh). ^ [F. ; s= ‘ tout ajustement de 
femme ne servant qu’ a la parure’ (Littrd), primarily 
piece of old cloth, paper, etc., rag ; f. chiffe rag.] 
pi. Ornamental adjimcts of a lady’s dress, *fel-lals 
colloquially extended to matters of feminine diess 
considered as an object of ornament or display. 

1B76 Geo. 'E.i.imDan.Der. xxxix, It would .stand out well 
among the fashionable chiffons. 1883 Pall Mall G. 18 June 
3 With various chiffons her© and there^ perhaps a bit of 
Japanese silk bunched out behind or swaddled up in front 
lino a knot or a how. 1888 E. M. Marsh in Gd. Words 
May 339 Tea and chiffons become monotonous. Mod. 
What did you and Miss B. talk about J ' ‘ Oh ! chiffons 1 ' 

Clllffoilier (Jitonis'i). Also -onnier, -onniere, 
-oniere, ohefifonier. [a. F. chiffonnier, -ibre 
rag-gatherer, tramf. *a piece of furniture with 
drawers in which women put away their needle- 
work, cuttings of clot^ etc.* (Littre).] 

1 , A piece of furniture, consisting of a small 
cupboard with the top made so as to form a side- 
board. 


-- — (±000) X. 251 jjuven out into me 

wide world with a small helpless family of chiffoniers, 
writing-tablM and footstools. xBjx Cat's Tail 2^ Littered 
table ^d chiffbnniere. , 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 
108/1 Rosewood chiffoniers. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. 

(1856) n. 11. 176 The rout cakes are in the chif- 
iomere. x8sx Times 2 Apr. 12/6 Cheffoniers, pier tables, 
rocking chairs. 

II 2 . A rag-picker; a collector of scraps. (Con- 
sciously Fr., and usually so spelt.) 

1836 Sat. Rm. II. 5OT/2 Play the part of political chiffon- 
tilers. i86x Ibid, 14 Dec. 620 All kinds of odds and ends, 
rubbish, fished up as it were by the literary 
chiffonnier. 1883 Harpeds Mag. 829/1 Swarms of Chii- 
loniers gather around it to pi^ out. .scraps of value. 
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CHILD. 


II OhigllOXl (Jmyjn). [a. F. chignon nape oftlie 
neck, chignon; in earlier F. chaaipion (13th c.), 
cJiaignon dn col, chinon du col, eschignon dzt col 
(i6lh c.) nape of the neck, variant of chat non ring 
or link of a chain, f, chatne chain.] 

A large coil or hnmp of hair, nsu^ly folded round 
a pad, which has, at various times (e. g. c 1780, 
c 1870), been worn by women on the nape of the 
neck or back of the head. 

1783 Laefy’s Mag. XIV. 121 Fashionable Dresses for 1783. 
Full Dress. — ^The hair large, and the chignon low behind. 
1817 Mar. Edgworth Harrifigtoti xiii, The hair behind, 
natural and false, plastered together to a preposterous bulk 
. . was [f. 1780] turned up in a sort of great bag, or club, or 
chignon. i8zi Blachui. Mag. X. 267 Pretty little fantastic 
chignons and lovelocks. 1865 Pall Mall G. 3 July g/i A 
young gentleman was seen riding . . holding on high at the 
end of his cane a chignon, as those heavy humps of hair are 
technically called. xSyi M. Collins Mrg. ^ Merck. II. vi. 
171 These girls, .are all alike — from chignon to ankle. 
Hence Chl'gnoned a., wearing a chignon. 

1869 Daily News 4 Mar., All the noisy world of carrotty, 
chignoned ‘cocodettes ’. 1870 W. Whitman in Scott. Rev. 
(1883) 291 Unhealthy forms . . padded, dyed, chignon' d. 

Gnigfoe (tji’go). Also 7(?)-8 chego, 8 chlego, 
ohiger, 8-9 chegoe, chigre, 9 chigua, chigo, 
chigger. Also Jigger. [A West-Indian name : 
the F. form is chique, which Littre thinks identical 
with Sp. chico small; of this chigo might be a 
negro corruption : evidence is wanting. Chigger, 
jigger, are corruptions by English-speakingpeople.] 
A sm."!!! species of flea (JPulex or Sarcopsylla 
penetrans), found in the West Indies and South 
America. The female burrows beneath the skin of 
the human feel (and sometimes of the hands) and 
becomes greatly distended with eggs, which are 
sometimes hatched there, causing itdiing, and pain- 
ful sores. Hence -f ohigoe-pated a. (quot. 1691). 

X69X Reply to Vi7ul. of Disc, on Unreasoitabletuss of New 
Separation 11 By Vertue of which, .a busie Chego-pated 
Priest may insolently attempt to Visit his Metropolitan. 
mo8 Kersey, C/uego^ a small Creature that gets into the 
Feet of those that live in the Island of Barbadoes, and 
makes them very uneasie. X748 Phil. Trans. XLV. i6a 
The Chego. 1736 P. Broivnc Jamaica 418 The Chigoe or 
Chiger, .lb veiy frequent and troublesome in all our sugar- 
colonies. X781 Smeatham in Phil. Trans, LXXI. 170 The 
jigger of the West Indies. X796 Stedman Surinam I. vii. 
137 Multitudes of chigoes or sand-fleas. x8xo Southey 
Rist. Brasil x, 436 The first settlers suffered terribly from 
the cAiguas or jiggers. X830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 46 In 
the West Indies thy nice of Mammeais employed to destroy 
the chiggers. x8fl8 F. Boyle Ride across Cant, 68 ' Neguas ' 
..better known in England by their West Indian name, 
‘jiggers’ or ‘chigos’. 

Chik(e, -en, obs. form of Chick, Chiokeh. 
Chikmo, var of Chbquin. 

Chilazidre : see Chilikdre. 

c t^ProMp. Parv,';4 Chylander or chylawndur, chyndrns 
[v.r. chillindmtsl, 1530 Palsgr. 205/1 Chilandre, chilandre. 

Chilbed, obs. form of Childbed. 

ChiUblain (tji’lblfin). Forms: 6 chyllblayne, 
chilblaine, 0-7 chilblane, (7 Child-blaue, 
-blain),8 chill-, 7- chilblain, [f. Chill +BLA iBr.] 
An inflammatory swelling produced by exposure 
to cold, afliecting the hands and feet, accompanied 
with heat and itching, and in severe cases leading 
to ulceration. 

1S47 Salesburv Welsh Diet., Perflgydd, chyll blayne. 
XS99 A. M. tr. GabeUiouer’s Bk. Pkysicke 357 Wash chil- 
blanes when they breacke with good warme wine. X656 
Riogley Pract. Physick 80 Child-blanes are an inflamma- 
tion of the Feet by the Winter cold. idyd D'URTEY Mad. 
Fickle I. i. (1677) 4 For fear of catching Chil-blanes. xSo;^ 
26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. SJ gt Ifajimb, that is 
. . excessively cold, be suddenly warmed, chilblains . . are 
the result. i8a6 Scott Diary 26 Mar., I catch chilblains 
on my Angers and cold in my head. 

Chi'lblailly v. trans. [f. prec. sb.] To affect 
with chilblains. In mod. Diets. 

Chilblaiued (tfrlbl^ind), a. [f. Chilblain 
+ -ED.] Affected with chilblains ; also Jig. 
x6oa B. JoNSON Poetasterv. iii, Clumsie chil-blain’d iudge- 
ment. 1658 Flecknoe Enigmai. Charac. (1665} 103 [His 
Angers] be so gouty and chilblain'd. X83X Cat's Tail 9 Un- 
stockinged legs and chilblained feet. 

Chilblainy (t (i-lbltf ini), a. [f. as prec. + -T l.] 
Affected with chilblains. 

X843 FrasePs Mag. XXVII. 222, With chilhlainy Angers 
X859 Cheunb. Jml. XI. 83 A small child in a distant school 
—gloomy, Areless, chilhlainy. 

t CbUce. Obs. rare—^. [f. child after milce-.^ 
OE. miltse, f. mild^ Childishness, childness. 

a xaoo Moral Ode in B. E. P. (1862) 22 Mest al h^t ic 
habbe ydon ys idelnesse and chilce. 

Child (tjaild), sb. PL children (tjiddren). 
Forms : Sing, i oild, 2- child ; also 2 oyld, a-6 
chyld, (4 ebiUd), 4-6 ohylde, 4-7, 9 {arch, in 
sense 5) cMlde, (5 schyld); see also Chield. 
PI . ; see below. [OE. did neut. OTeut. type 
*kilp(N* {OE,. -Id from OTeut. -Ip) from root 
whence also Goth, kilpei womb, inkilpb premant 
woman. Not found elsewhere : in the other WGer. 
langs. its place is taken by kind. 


As the foim of OHG., OS., OFris. kind is not satisfac- 
torily explained from the root ken- (Aryan ^«-) ‘beget, 
hear and is, for LG. at least, quite irregular. Prof. Sievers 
suggests the possibility that kifjt is a perversion of did, 
ktlj)-, by assimilation to the derivatives of root ke/t-, which 
may have spread from OHG. to OS. and Fris. 

The OE. plural was normally did ; but in late 
OE. the word was partly assimilated to the neuter 
-os stems, making nom. pi. cildru, -ra, and esp. gen. 
pi. cildra. JEUric, Grammar 2 3, gives nom. did, 
gen. cildra, dat. dldum ; but he also has nom. 
dldru (e. g. Horn. II. 324). No r forms occur in 
the earlier Vesp. Psalter nor in Northumbrian. 
The latter had did and dido ; and sometimes made 
the word masc. with pi. didos. In ME. there 
are rare instances of chyld, childe as plural ; but 
the smviving type was OE. cildru, cildra, which 
gave ME. childre, childeri this was the regular 
northern and north midland form, and is still used 
in the dialects as far south as Shropsh., Leicester, 
and Lincolnsh. But in the south this was made 
childer-en, childre-n by conformation to the -e 7 t 
plurals : cf. brethre, brether, brethren, plurals of 
Bhotheb. This has become the standard and 
literary form. The Old Northumbrian dldcts is 
paralleled by childes in 15th c., which is excep- 
tional ; but the Sc. differentiated word Chield has 
always cliields in plural.] 

A. Illustration of the plural forms, 
t a. cMlde : i dido, did, 2 chyld, 4 childe. 

/:97s Rnshw. Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 pa brohte weron him 
clld. c xooo Ags. G, Matt. xxi. 16 Of cilda and of sacerda 
muffe. c X160 Hatton G. Matt. iL 16 Ealle pa chyld pe on 
Bethleem waeron. c X340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 11578 pe childe 
hat were slayne. 

j 9 . childer: OE. cildru, dldra, 2-6 childre, (3 
childere), 3- childer (still in dial.), 4 -ire, 4-5 -yre, 
4-6 -ir, 5 childur, -yr, 5-6 chylder, -ur. Genit. 
OE. cildra, 2 chyldren (or ? dati), 2-3 childrene, 
2-7 childre, 4-7 childer, 5 chyldyr, 6 chiltder, 
ehilders. 

C975 Rnshw. Gosp. Matt xxi. 16 Of mu3e cildra & suken- 
dra. c xooo ^lfric CoUoq. ad. init. We cildra biddap pe. 
£1000 Thorpe's Horn, II. 608 (Bosw.) Cildru. t'ii6o 
Hatton Gosp. Matt xxi. 16 Of chyldren, & of saceida mufle. 
£1X75 Lanib. Horn. 7 pa weren monie childre dede. Ibid., 
Of mile drinketide childre mu3e. osizag Ancr. R. 422 
Childrene scole. c lago Gen.^ Ex. 7x5 Fader, and hreSere, 
and childre, and wif. <1x300 Cursor M. 2707 Childir thre. 
Ibid. 5549 par childer ITrin. MS. childre] lines. 1382 
Wyclif Ps. cxii[l]. 1 Preise, jee childer, the Lord. X432-50 
tr. Higden i. xii, Techenge the childre. XS3S Coverdalc 
Esther lx. 28 Dayes . . to he kepte of ehilders Aildren. XS39 
Tonstall Serm. Palm SundX^^2^4's. Besydes women and 
chylder, X549 Compl. Scot. <i8oi) 13 His propir childir, 
1378 Gttde 4 Godlie Ballates (1868) 114 Thy childeris chil- 
dren thow sail se. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11, iii. iv. 193 
What childre-spell? what May -game have we here? £1631 
Tumament Totenham 154 in Hazl. E. P.P. HI, 80 It was 
no childer game. x86x E. Waugh Birtte Carters T. 31 
We’re o’ God Almighty’s childer, mon, x88i Leicestersk, 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Childer, or Childem, var. of ' children ', 

7. children: 3 childeme, -rene, ^-5 chyldryn, 
4 childeren, -drin, 4-5 -dryn, 4-6 childern (still in 
dial.\ chyldren, 5 chi^ryn, -dym, 6 chylderne, 2- 
children. Exc. in 3 chilihres. Genit. 4-5 chyldtyn, 
6 children, -em, 4-7 childrens, 7- childnen's. 

£XX73 Lamb. Horn, 49 Feire ^children, cizos Lav. 12992 
An otpissen children [X275 childrene]. Ibid. 5323 Childre 
swiSe hende [XS73 children]. Ibid. 5414 Riche menne chil- 
dren. a X22S Aticr. R. 230 His leoue children. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (x72^ 392 Of her chyldryn nogt on. c 1300 Beleet 79 
Junge childeme. c X32S E. E, Allit. P, B. 684 Chef chyldryn 
fader. 1398 Trevisa Barlh. De P. R.vn. x. (1495) 229 'The 
fallynge eiwll also hyght childrens euyll. £1430 Free- 
masonry 8 For these chyldryn sake. 1483 Acts Rich. Ill, 
c. 2 § 1 Their childeryn unpreferred. 1348 Hall Chrmi- 
an. 1333. “IS Two hundreth chyldren. x3S2 Bk. Cotn. 
Prayer, Matrimony, Their chyldrens [1349 ehilders] chil- 
dren. 1336 Chron. Gr. Friars 76 The men chylderne ^th 
the women chylderne. x6xi Bible Matt. xv. 26 The 
childrens bread [1730 children's]. 

+ 8. Childs ; OE. didos, 5 childes. 

£930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 Lytlas entehtas^ vel 
cildas. £ X460 Tovmeley Myst. X52 "V^ere so many childes 
Thare balys cannot bete, 

■pe. childres. rare- 
x»3 Lay. 5465 Alle hire childres, 

S. Signincation. 

I. With reference to state or age. 

1 . The unborn or newly born human being; 
foetus, infant. App. originally always used in re- 
lation to the mother as the ‘ fruit of the womb ’. 

When the application was subsequently extended, the 
primitive sense was often expressed by babe, baby, infeait ; 
but ‘ child ' is still the proper term, and retained in phrases, 
as ‘with child', ‘to have a child', ‘child-birth’, the verb 
to child, etc. 

£930 Lindisf. Gosp. Lukei. 44 Se cild in innao minum. 
£xooo Ags. G. ibidf., Min cild. on minum innope [£ii6o 
Hatton G., Min chyld]. Ibid. Luke ii. 16 P*t cild on binne 
aled. £xx6o Hatton G. ibid., pset chyld on binne aleigd.* 
£ 1200 Ormin 6944 Wipp pe childess moderr. 1382 Wyclip 
Luke i, 40 'Ihe jonge child [i&h c. versiofts babe] in hit 
womhe gladide. — ii. _i6 A Jong child put in a. cracche 
[i6th c. w. babe layde in a manger], a 1440 Sir Degree. 
1892 Sevene chyldur she hym bare. X4te Capgrave Chron. 
208 In the same 3ere the qween had child at Gaunt, e X473 


Pictorial Voc. in Wi.-Wulcker 751 Hec matrix j a schyii 
that a schyld ys_ consevyd in. z6xx Bible Zfv. xii. 5 If she 
beare a maid child. 1632 Culpepper Eng. Physic. ^ It ex- 
pelleth the dead childe and_ the afler-birth. 1788 J. Powell 
Devises (1827) 1 1- 325 A child eu venire. .is_ considered as_a 
child in esse, and is entitled under all the circumstances, in 
which a child then born would be entitled. 1876 GttJXX Short 
Hist. ix. § 9 The last living child of the Princess Anne. 

b. spec. A female infant, a girl-baby. dial. 
x6ix Shaks. Wiut. T, iii. iii. 71 A very pretty barne : A 
boy, or a Childe I wonder? 1773 Ash, Child, an infant — a 
son or daughter. . a female infant, c 178a Hole MS, Gloss. 
Devonsk, (cited by Halliw.) Child, a female infant. 1876 
N, ($■ Q. 22 Apr., A country woman [in Shropshire] said to 
me, apropos of a baby, ‘ Is it a lad or a child 7 ' 1888 El- 
worthy W. Som. Word-hk. zab Chiel. A female infant. 
‘Well, what is it theeas time, a chiel or a bwoy?' 

2 . A young peison of either sex below the age of 
puberty ; a boy or girl. 

A gradual extension of sense i. 

£ xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 222 Him hylpfl . . pst him fst cild 
stslape. £ 1173 Lamb. Horn. (1867) 7 pa children plo^e- 
den in pere strete. a 1225 Aiua’. R. 422 Ancre ne schal nout 
. . tumen hire ancre hus to childrene scole. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prioress's T. 49 To synge and to rede, As smale childer 
doon. a 1547 Surrey .Mtteid n. 300 Children and maides 
that holly caroUes sang. i6yi Milton P. R.i. 201 When 
I was yet a child, no childish play To me was pleasing. 
1747 Berkeley Tar-water in Plague Wks. III. 484 Two 
- children, a boy and a girl. X804 Wordsw. Poems on 
Childh. i. The child is father of the man. 1833 Ure Philos. 
Manuf-zoi A desire to lessen the labour of young children. 

b. In the Bible, as rendering Heb. ‘lb) ‘ child 
‘ baim extended to youths approaching or enter- 
ing upon manhood. 

1382 Wyclif Gen, xxx^dl. 30 Ruben turned a3en to the 
sisteme, fonde not the child [i. e. Joseph 17]. _ — Dan. i, 
17 God 3aue to these children science and discipline. 16x1 
Ibid. As for these foure children, God gaue them knowledge 
and skil. — Apocrypha (title) 'The Song of the three holy 
childrem which followeth in the third chapter of Daniel. 
Mod. (Canticle) Benedicite or the Song of the Three Chil- 
dren. 

3 . transf. One who has (or is considered to have) 
the character, manners, or attainments of a child ; 
esp. a person of immature experience or judge- 
ment ; a childish person. (See also 20.) 

£ 1230 Moral Ode in E. E. P. (186a) 22 Wei lange ic habbe 
child iben a worde & ec a dede. 1382 Wyclif 1 Cor. xiv. 20 
Britheren, nyle 3e be maad children in wittis. 1326 Tvn- 
DALE ibid.. Brethren be not chyldren in witte, 1334 Ld. 
Berners Cold. Bk.M. Aurel. xiv, He was a childe amoiige 
diildien. 1678 Dryden All for Love iv. i, Men are but 
childien of a larger growth. 1847 Tennyson Princess ii. 44 
Your language proves you still the child. X837 Buckle 
Civilis. I. ix. 576 The French, always treated as children, 
are, in political matters, children still. 

b, In contemptuous or affectionate address. 

X390 Shaks. Mias. N, in. ii. 409 Come recieant, come 
thou childe, He whip thee with a rod. 1830 Tennyson In 
Mem. VI. vii, Poor child, that waitest for thy love ! Ibid. 
LXix. iv, They called me fool, they call’d me child. 

4 . Formerly applied to all pupils at school, esp. 
to those at charity schools. 

a iac» Charter ofEadwine in Cod. Dipl. IV. 260 Ic Ead- 
wine munek, dldremeistre on Niwan munstre. £2340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 5881 Maysters som tyme uses pe 
wand pat has childer to lere under pair band. X318 Colet 
Stat. St. Pauls in Lupton Life of Colei 276 All the Chil- 
dren in the scole knelyug in theyr Settes. 1336 Chron, Gr. 
Friars (1852) 76 Alle the men chylderne wyth the women 
chylderne.. that perteynyd unto the howse of the powre 
[Christ's Hospital]. X706 Hearne Collect. (i 885 ) 1 . 216 
[They] were all poor Children, Taberders and afterwards 
Fellows of Queen’s College. X720 Strype (5/. Paul's Sch.) 
in Siovls Sura. i. xxv, If any Child admitted here, go to 
any other School to karn there, such Child for no Man's 
Suit be again received into the School. ^x8xo Minute-bk. of 
Mill HiU Sch., Regul. for Dom. Simerint . .His attention 
shall be directed to the Morals and Conduct of the Boys., 
before and after School hours. He shall not suffer the 
children to pass beyond the Bounds prescribed, etc. 

b. spec. A singing boy or chorister. Still re- 
tained at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 

1310-1Z Norlhnmbld. Heuseh. Bk. 40 Ocn^llmen and 
Childryn of the Chapell. Ibid, 44 Childer of the Chroell — ^vj. 
*534 in Glasscock Rec, St. Michael's, Bp, Start/hra(i8Bz) 41 
N ew surplecs for the childern. 1366 Turberv. Poems (title) 
Epitaph on Maister Edwards, sometime Maister of the 
Children of the Chappell. 1584 Lyly (title) Campaspe, 
played before the Queenes Maiestie . . by her Maiesties 
Children and the Children of Paules. a xyxy Cheque Bk. 
Chapel Royal 28 Dr. William Croft [as Master of the 
Children). X887 Daily Tel. 8 Apr., Mr. C S. Jekyll, or- 
ganist and composer to her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and 
musical instructor of the children, 
f 5 . A youth of gentle birth : used in ballads, 
and the like, as a kind of title, arch. When used 
by modern writers, commonly archaically spelt 
chylde or childe, for distinction’s sake. 

The precise force with which did was used in OE. is' not 
certain ; Mr. BVeeman (Norm. Conq. I, v. 374 note) merely 
concludes that ‘it is clear that it was a title of dimity’. 
In 13th and 14th c. j child' appears to have been ap^ied to 
a young noble awaiting kni^thood : e g. in the romances 
of Ipomydon, Sir Tryamour, Torrent of Portugal, etc. ^ 
10x6-20 Charter of Godwuie in Cod. Dlbl IV. loGodwines 
Wulfe^es sunn, and Allfsise cild, and Eadmer set Burliam. 

£ X3X4 Guy Warw. (A.) 6032 Ac a child yong man aplight. . 
Berard was his right nam, Alle on he folwed Sir Gii. £2330 
Will. Paleme 1822 Oper cherl oper chUd. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 123 To whom he ordeyned child Gil- 
bert to be tutour. e X430 Syr Trymn. 741 And Tryamowre 
tode hym ageyne, Thogh he were mekylle man of mayne, 
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The chyide broght hym downe ! c 1440 York Myst xxx. 
143 Be he churle or childc. c 1525 Douglas /Snets v i. v. 55 
(Camb. MS.) Anchises get ! heynd childe [z'.r. heynd, kynd], 
curtek and gude. Bellekoen Lhy 11 . {iSza)^ 124 Than 

was in Rome ane nobiU childe. .namit Caius Mucius_. 15^ 
Sflnsgr a Q. \i. viiL 15 The noble Childe^ preventing his 
desire . . smote him on the knee. /iiii. vi. it. 36 Chyld Tris- 
tram pmyd that he with him might goe. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
III. iv. 187 Childe Rowiand to the darke Tower came. 
?rti70o Cki/d iVaiers i. in Percy Reltg. III. ix, Childe 
Waters in his stable stoode. laxjoo Child of Ell ii. in 
Child Ballads i. \ii. 103/2 Till he haue slaine the Child of 
£11. 1765 Ve&oi Relig. (1823) III. 315 Child is frequently 
used by our old writers, as a title. It is repeatedly given 
to Prince Arthur in the Faerie Queen. 1812 Bvkon {titte\ 
Childe Harold. Ibid. 1. iii, Childe Harold was he hight. 
Ibid, I. iv, Worse than adversity the Childe befel. a 1839 
Praed Poems (1864) I. 267 The pious Childe began to sing. 

•|‘ 6 . A lad or ‘boy’ in service ; a page, attendant, 
etc. Cf. also child-woman in 22 . Obs, 

138a WVCLiF.i^c^r iv. 25 By the mouth of cure fadir Dauith, 
thi child, c 1460 J. Russell Bk, Nurture in Babees Bk. 
(1868)191. 1478 » 'ill in Verney /’a^«r.r(i853) 28, 1 bequethe 
to John Jakke, child of my ktchen, xr. ex^& Liber Niger 
Edui. IV in Househ. Ord. (1790) 39 No man shall drawe in 
any office in this courte any chyide or servaunt, but he be 
Come of dene byrthe. 1535 Coverdale 1 Saen. ix. 10 Saul 
sayde vnto hjs childe : Thou hast well spoken. iJSS IVUl in 
ELaAEvsaaLifKoliu^ 7Pit/& (1888)46 To Heniy Scott 'some- 
tyme my childe iijj. iiijr/.' 16x0 Househ, Prittte Hen. in 
Hoifseh.Ord. (179073361(06 childe, page, scowrer, or turne- 
broach, to marry. 

+7, Used familiarly or contemptuously for ‘lad’ ; 
‘fellow’, ‘chap’, ‘ man.’ Obs . ; but cf. Sc. Chieud. 

iS$x Robinson tr. Moris Utof {Axh.) 128 The false and 
malicious circumuentions of craftie children. X36r Awdelev 
Frat. Vacad. 6 A Curtesy man. .This child can behaue him 
-selfe manerly. X638 Sthafforde Lett. 28 July, They [the 
Scots] are shrewd Children, not won much by Courtship. 

Ij. In U. S., esp. among negroes, ‘ this child ’ is 
used jocularly in speaking of oneself. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. vii, ‘Be careful for the 
noises, Sam., don't ride themtoofast*. .‘Let dis child alone 
for dat, ' said Sam. 1851 Ruxton Far West (Bartlett) This 
child has felt like going West for many a month. 

II. As correlative to parent. 

8 . The offspring, male or female, of human 
parents ; a son or danghter. This in OE. was ex- 
pressed by beam, Baibn. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. (1867) 49 Riche men. .^e habbetS. .feire 
wifes.and feire children, ciaoo Charter of Bnhttuser 
(dated 1053) mCod, DiM IV. 133 Sfter his childrene dage. 
c xago (sen, ^ Ex. 713 Fader, and breSere, and childre, and 
wif. <? *383 Chaucer L. G, W. 901 Tisbe, Ye wrecched 
Jelouse faders cure. We that weren whylome children youre. 
We prayen yow, etc. ^1400 Cov. Myst, (1841) 8t So mylde 
So xulcte cMldyr to fadyr and modyr. 1536 Tindale CoL 
111. 20 Childiyn JWyclif sones] obey youre fathers and 
mothM in all thmges. XS3S Coverdale Esther ix. 28 Not 
to be forgotten, hut to be kepte of childets children. X549 
CeinN. Scot, g Ane ordinance til excetse bis propir childir. 
*&a Shaks. Hoih. iv. v. 148 Now you speake Like a good 
Childe, and a tme Gendeman. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Self- 
(Bohn) I, 28 Is the parent better than the 
child into whom he has cast his ripened being? 1843 Ma- 
EfArblayt Ess, (1885)702/1 Well known as., 
the father of two remarkable children, 

b. It has been pointed out that child or my 
child is by parents used more frequently (and 
longer) of, and to, a girl than a boy. Shakspere 
nowhere uses ‘my child’ of or to a son, but fre- 
quently of or to a daughter. 

This is possibly connected with the use in i b ; but is per- 
haps more duQ to tKe facts that giyl has a wider range of 
application than and that a daughter is more dependent 
on parental protectioni 

*599 ®*J^*^®* Mitch Ado iv- 1 % 77, 1 charge thee doe, as thou 
my cluLde. 1605 — Leaf iv. vii. 70, 1 thinke this Lady 
To be my dulde Cordelia. 26x0 — Tei/ip, v. i, 108 That I 
Must aske my childe forgluenesse. 

0 . The young of an animal, (rare.) 

XS90 Spenser F, Q. i. vi. 27 A Lyonesse, did lowd require 

Tai* rhilririin Hpom 


members of the tribe or dnn 

[Abraham] is chosen to be 
^efchyldtyn feder. 138a Wyclif^j:. iii, 14 Thus thow 
rRnlkW^® to the children of Israel, 1432-50 tr. Migden 
a region of Syria, possessede Srste 
childre of Canaan. 1611 Bible ^ttdg. iv. 6 Ten 

1;/’ i- ^ deling, compounded of awe and 

”ir» children of the vanquished. 

10 . Theol. Child of God : i.e. by creation, or by 
regeneration and adoption. ^ 

I® alle men ben godes chil- 
hem alle shop i and ches hem to sunes and 
■* “?S R. 230 Hwon God 3lf8 Hm leaue 
Pr. ConsC. 6148 

p blissed childer fre. 1526 

8 The chrysten man, as Se 
Ito mv Eng. Ch. Catechism (1852) 

In my taptasm, wherein I was made a member of Clhrist 
^ child of God. (*1656 Bp. Hall Resn. Whs. (1660) 
^ich way ^ould I become the child of God 7 iSijJi Trench 
toetvMDfhS ¥.»7«hously does He thus run^entimes 
at li™ paralkl with the life of the Church 

PoS? v-ij !• iv. (1878) 54 Man is 

Si Sf it we “ perpetually 

nS’ (chiefly iny>/.) to disciples d/a teacher 

(Chiefly Biblical.) 

13»S E. E. A ttti. P. B. 1300 .prophetes-chllder. 138 . 


WvcLiF Sel. Whs. III. 374 Frerls . . makcn disaencioun 
bitwix curatis and hor gostly childer. 1526 Tindale i yohn 
ii. 1 My lytell children, these thynges write I vnto you, that 
ye synne not. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings ix. i Eliseus the 
prophet called one of the prophetes children. 1568 Bible 
(Bishops’! John xxi. 5 (Children, haue ye any meate? 1853 
Maurice Pro^h. ^ Kings ix. rsgf The phrase ‘ children of 
the prophets ' , . indicates men who were taught by a prophet, 
la./f. Oae of the spiritual or moral progeny of 
a person ; one who inherits his spirit and hands 
down the tradition of his influence. 

138 . Wychf IVks. (tSSo) 351 pei ben cayms childire. — 
Sel. Wks. Ill, 386 Freris also ben Scarioths childre. X535 
Coverdale .,4 xiii. 10 O thou childe of the deuelL.and 
enemye of all righteousnes. x8S8 Daily News 7 Sept. 5/2 
The children of izaak Walton have multiplied beyond all 
reckoning, .and river fishing has been falling off. 

13. /f. Expressing origin, extraction, depend- 
ence, attachment, or natural relation to a place, 
time, event, circumstance of birth, mling or charac- 
teristic quality. Orig. a Hebraism of Scripture 
transl. ; c. g. childien of the East, of the world, of 
the kingdom ; of light, of darkness, of the day, of 
wrath, of disobedience, of sin, of murder, of death ; 
of wisdom, of folly, of tntth, of fancy ; of nature, 
of fashion, of the age, of the time, of the centiiiy ; 
of adultery, of shame j of tears, of sorrow, of 
prayers, etc., etc. 

1340 Ayeiib. lox Child of yre and of helle. 1388 Wyclif 
5 oh» xii. 36 That je be the children of lUt [1382 sones]. 

Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 180 We all be borne the 
chylder of ire, as saynt Paule sayth. X5a6 Tindale i These. 
V. 5 Ye are all the children of light, and the children of the 
daye. 2535 Coverdale 2 Kings^ vi. 32 This childe of mur- 
thure. — 1 Sasn. xx.. 31 He is a childe of death. 1588 
Shaks. L.L.L. i. i. 171 This childe of fancie that Armado 
hight. 1596 — I Hen. IV, ui. ii. 139 This same Child of 
Honor and Renowne. 1606 — Ant. f[ Cl. n. vii. 106 Be a 
Child o' th' time. x6ii Bible vL 3 The children of 
the East. — Euke^ vii. 35 Wisdom is justified of all her 
children. — Col, iiL 6 The children of disobedience. 1632 
M.iixoi&L’ Allegro 1^3 Sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's Child. 
1641 . — Ch. Govt, ii. hu (1851) iy4 The. .voice of truth and 
all her children, c z8oo Wordsw. To a Young Lady i, Dear 
child of nature. 2876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 3 Elizabeth 
. . WM a child of the Italian Renascence. 1^5 F. HARaisoN 
Cluice Bks. (1886] 193 Thomas Carlyle.. is in spirit a child 
of the gieat Revolution. 

14. fg. That which originates from, or is pro- 
duced by, something else ; the ‘ offspring ’ of. 

* 59 * Shaks. Rom, <?■ Jul. i, iv. 97 Dreames: Which are 
the^ children of an idle braine. 1605 — Macb. iv. iii. 115 
This Noble passion Childe of integrity. i6a8 Feltiiam 
Resolves ii. xxxviii. 1x7 When Mischiefe is the childe of 
"Jlfthe. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iii. 197 Baser courses, 
children of despair. Ibid, iv. 401 A hope. The child of 
regal compact. 

t III. 16. Child-bearing. Obs. [? elliptical, or 
f. the vb.] 

<zi3oo Cursor M, 1x204800 was athir time o child, e 1325 
“ Eeg, Caih. (1840) 12 The thridde day of 
hir childe To chirche sche sede. 1480 Roibt. Devyll 8 If 
prayers had not been, .she had deyed of chyide. 

IV, Phrases and Proverbs. 

10. From (f of) a child or children (+ of a child 
little) : from childhood. 

1^6 Tindale Mark ix. 21 How longeis it agoo, sens this 
hath happened him ? And he sayde, of a chyide. 2535 Cover- 
dale Prov, xxix. 21 He that delicately bryngeth vp his 
seraaunt from a childe. i6ix Bible 2 Tim. lii. 15 From a 
^Ide thou hast knowen the holy Scriptures. 2656 Trapp 
vi. II Coriolanus had so used his weapons of 
a child little. 1761 Fr. Sheridan i". Bidulph I. 8 It was 
practice, from children, tokeep little journals. 
1 /. With child', a. lit. Pregnant. Hence To 
get (beget obs.) with child-, to go with child, 
c 1175 Co«. Horn. (Morris)227 Hi. .wurS mid cylde. c xaos 
■ J' L V® wimon was mid childe [c 1275 pe mayde was 
wid childe], c 1250 Gen, ^ Ex. 974 Agar. . wimman wio childe. 
w Aganyas made wit child, a 1310 in 

Wright Lyric P. (Mdtz ) What sorewe hit is with childe 
gon. X2M Ayetib.a^ pe elifans nele najt wonye mid his 
t^ie peihuyle >et hi is mid childe. 1480 Caxton Chrou. 
Bag. ccxlviH, 3x7 She sayd that she was with child. 1507 
Shaks. z Hen. lY , v. tv. 10 If the childe I now go with, do 

L ii. 74 Forgetting M^am 

foundivith childe of [Coverdale by] the holy Ghost. 1651 
j Ewing IV. (X727) 327 Women great with 

child. 1864 Tennyson Enoch. Arden 5x8 Such doubts and 
were common to her state, Being with child. 

■t D. transf of ground, trees, ships with swelling 
sails. Obs. 

c X420 Pallad. Oil Husl. i. 70 With ryshes, reede, graas . . 
also po^it [good land] with childe. 2577 B. Heres- 

backs (xs86) 105 In the Spring, all Trees are as it 

^fi*^ Chapman Marlmois Hero * L. ui. 

All. her fleet of spints came swelling in. With child of Sail. 

+ 0. fig. (a.) Pull (of a thing) so as to he ready 
to burst with it ; teeming, pregnant ; = Bia a. 5 ; 
(b.) Eager, longing, yearning (to do a thing). Ohs. 
of ^'■•^•^'fi^r.Lukexxdx. BTheman had 

^®®*h’^“lr chyide to haue a sight of lesus. 

* T?he noble hart §iat..is with 
-ri, • Sreat intent. 2594. Carew Tasso (1881) 

« Muntnance mery and their eyes with child Of 



18. Child’s play (\ child s gam, \ childer game, 


^childer spell)', a. lit. play befitting a child, 
childish sport ; b. fig. a piece of woik easily ac- 
complished, trivial matter, trifle. 

CI325 in Ret. Aid. I. 292 It is but childes game. C1386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 286 It is no childes pley To take a wyf 
with-outen auysement. 14.. Prose Leg. in VIII. 

128 Childer pleye. 1548 Luther's Art. Faith Pref. A v, 
Forgette all children playes. 2605 Sylvester Du Bartas 
11. in. IV. X93 What childre-spell ? What May-game have 
we here? CX63X Turn, Totenhean 254 It was no childer 
game when thei to geder mete. 1839 Carlyle Chartism 
vi. 144 The. .craftsman finds it no child’s-play. 

1 19. Child's part (also in pi. childer-parts) : 
child’s portion or share of inheritance. Obs, 

1509 Test. jE^<7>-._(Surtees)_V. 10, I wit to the seid Lanns- 
lot akist . . and his hole childe parte without enny trouble. 
2547 Richmond. Witts (1853) 64 Vij li. overe and besydes 
theire childreparts. 2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. ii. 1. 39 
That has no other childe‘s-part but her honor. 2640 San- 
derson Serm. II. 141 Every mothers child . . hath a childs- 
part of those troubles. 

20. In proverbs and proverbial phrases, as The 
burnt child dreads the fire (Burnt 3 b) ; the child 
unborn, as type of innocence or ignorance, etc. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 1820 Brent child of fierhathmych drede. 
*539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (2552) 62 Oure common pro- 
uerbe. .Children, drunkers and fooles, can not lye. 1547 Die. 
Norfolk in Lingard Hist. Eng. (1855) V. iii. 103/1 Nor can 
[I] no more judge . .what should be laid to my charge, than 
the child that was born this night. 2549 Latimer Serm. bef. 
Edw, VI (Arb.) 56 As the Prouerb is, Senex bis pucr. An 
olde manne, twyse a chyld. 256* j. Huywood Prov. <$• 
Epigr. (1867)^ Many kisse the childe for the nurses sake. 
1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy, VIII. xxviii. She knows no more 
. .of it. .than the child unborn. 

V. Combinations. 

21. General combs, a. appositive, as child-angel, 
-girl,-heroine, -king, -man, -mother, -noble, -prince, 
-saint, -sweetheart, -virgin, etc. ; b. attributive, as 
child-cheek, -kind, -labour, -li/e, -literature, -nature, 
-sacrifice, -smile, -spirit, -suffering, -world, etc. ; 
c. objective: («.) direct, as child-eater, -eating a6j., 
-killer, -killing, -lover, -lovingoF!}., -murder, -mur- 

- derer, -stealer, etc.; (b.) indirect, as child-bereft 
adj. ; d. similative, as child-simple adj., etc., etc. 

2853 Lytton My Novel (Hoppe) The fair creaUire whom 
I.eonard called his *child.angel. x8. . Mrs. Browning Lost 
Bower Ixii, The *child-cheek blushing scarlet. 2826 Scott 
Woodst. XX, I. was caplain in Lunsford’s light horse, .1 was 
a *child-eater. Sir. 28^5 J. H. Newman Developm. Chr. 
Docir. _(L,), The calumnies of *child-eatingand impuiity in 
the Christian meetings. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 222 
That Clifford, that cruel! “(jhild-killcr. x8z8 Q. Rev. 
XXXVII. 402 What would mankind, or womankind, or 
♦childkmd think. 2602 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 232 
England felt all miseries which happen under a “Child- 


133/* The “child- 

literature of the last generation. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(*858) igo The first Pagan Thinker . . was precisely this 
“child-man of Plato’s. 2869 Freeman Old Eng. Hist, for 
CkUdren 272 That there should be some one in his College 
able to teach . . he made the ‘ “Childmaster ' be one of the 
chief among the Canons [cf. 4.] 1755 Burn Justice of Peace, 
Children^ hf ants (L,), The oflhnce of “child-murder. 2865 
Rev. Aug. 162 The profes.sional “child-murderer. 2874 
Carpenter MenU Phys, i, viii| Teacher Ignorant of the 
fundamental facts of ’‘child-nature. x86o Pusey Mitu Proph. 
3 Baal and Ashtarqth, with all their abominations of con- 
searated *child-sacrifices, x6xo Holland Caiitdet^s Brit* 
I. 396 S. Rumald. .was canonized, .for a “ Child-Saint. 2850 
Mrs. Browning Poems II. 310 “Child-simple, undefiled, 
Frank, obedient. Ibid. II. 216 To erase the “child-smile 
fiom her lips. 2883 H.^Drummond Nai. Law in Spir. W. 
(ed. 2) 271 The condition of entrance into the spiritual 
kingdom is to possess^ the “child-spirit. x866 Howells 
Venet, Life iv. _6i Titian's “child-virgin, 2856 Whittier 
‘^‘’"“*.viu. As in that “child-world’s early year. 

22. Special combs. : ■!* cbild-age, childhood; 
child-bird, (see quot.) ; child-bishop = boy- 
bishop (see Boy sbX 7); child - changed a ., 
? changed into a child, or ? changed by the conduct 
of his childien; chlld-oro'wing, the disease Laryn- 
gismus stridulus or spasmodic croup ; child-farm- 
ine = baby-farming (see Baby a) ; •j' child-geared 
a ., having childish manners ; child-great a ,, big 
with child, pregnant ; f child-ill (^t.), the pains 
of child-bearing, labour ; child-land, the (ideal) 
realm of childhood ; ohild-queller, one who kills 
children (obsl) ; humorously, one who deals severely 
with children ; child-ridden a., overridden with 
children ; i* child-rider, (cf. sense 6) ; child- 
rites sb. pi., the rites connected with the baptism 
of children ; childward a., directed towards chil- 
dren if are) ; child-woman, f a girl, maid(-ser- 
vant) ; a woman who is still a child. See also 
Child-beabing, -bed, -bieth, -wife, -wite. 

■k ^5 ^ Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John Pref. 4 a, In your very 
chyldage there appered in you a certayne . . meruelous 
towarctenes. 1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 43 Child- 
birth is extended to the foureteenth 
*745 Ovftllds Relation Chile xix. 
(Churchill III.) [A] bird called the “Child-bird, because 

n looks like a swaddled child with its arms at liberty.. 
P«naps they are the same, called Penguins. 2720 StkYpe 
(* 7541 I- 1. XXV. 286/1 The Children every 
S® Paul’s Church and hear the 
J . *6oS Shaks. Lear iv, vii. 27 This 

“childe-changed Father. x8£i T. Grajiam Praet. Med. 291 



CHILD. 


CHILDISH. 


The *child-crowIng, though merely a spasmodic disease, is 
not . .free from danger. 1872 Fobster Dickens (1874) III. 257 
A ^child-farming that deserved the gallows, c 1340 Gavi. 

Gr. Kni. 86 He watz so ioly of his ioyfhes & sumquat 
’’child-gered. 160S Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. I. 98 
A *Child-great Woman, iws Barbour Bruce xvi. 274 It 
is the layndar . . That her *chyld-ill rycht now hes tane. 
<71500 Cocke Lorelts B. (1843) 11 Mortherers, Crakers, 
facers, and *'chylderne guellers. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
viii. The castle of this ogress and child-queller was in a 
steep by-street. 1870 Miss Broughton JRed as Rose I. 254 
The Felton curate’s fat, *childridden wife. 1679-88 Seer. 
Sera. Money Ckas. ^ yas, (1851) p. vl. Footmen 24, Child- 
ryders 4, Falconers 12. 1616 Chapman ffotner's Hymns 
26 Every feeble chaine of earthy *childrights flew in sunder 
all. ^1823 Lamb Elia (Hoppe) An Anabaptist minister con- 
foiming to the child-rites of the Church. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. VII. 267 She [must gain] mental breadth, nor fail in 
*childward care. 1382 Wyclif Judith xiii, 4 Judit seide 
to hir*child womman [1388 damesele]. — Esther iv. 4 "The 
childer wyramen of Ester. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story The 
childwoman in the childworld. 

+ Child (tjaild), o. Obs, or arch, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To bear a child; to be delivered. 

c X300 K. A Us. 604 Time is come the lady schal childe : 
Scheo bad that God beo to hire mylde. 1340 Ayenb. 224 
pe wyfman lyp a chi[l]dbedde oper nye; to childi. a 145a 
Knt, de la Tour 108 Whanne she haddfe childed she thanked 
God. 1549 Latimer Semi. hef. Edm, WCArb.) 71 Within 
ii dayes they chylded both. x8o8 Month. Mag. XXVI. 453 
Jeremy Taylor . . says : the Virgin Mary childed on her 
knees, that she might bring forth her maker in the act of 
adoring him. 

2 . tram. To bring forth, give birth to (a child). 
CX200 Ormin 156 pe shall Elysabsp pin wif an sune chil- 

denn. <1x330 Arth. ij- Merl. 978 Sche childed a selcouthe 
grome. X388 Wyclif Ezek. xxiii. 4 Thei childiden sones 
and dou^tris. X430-50 Gregory’s Chroti. 80 In the towne 
of Andeworpe, the quene chyldyd Sir L;^onelle. 1596 
Spenser F, Q. vi. xii. 17 A litle mayde, the which ye chylded 
tho. x6xx Heywood Gold. Age iv. i. Wks. 1874 III. 56 
The Queene shall childe a daughter beautifull. 

3 . jig. To bring out, bring forth. 

XS34 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, xv, 26 a/2 An vnfal- 
lible reule hit is amonge the chyldren of vanitie, to chylde 
the vices of theym that be yj'cyous. ^ 1628 Feltham Re- 
solves II. xxxviii. xi6 We childe that in a loose laughter, 
which .should be graue. 

Child : see Chill o., Chilled. 
Chrld-bearing, vbl. sb. 

1 . The bringing forth of a child ; parturition. 

1388 Wyclif Gen. xxv, 24 The tyme of childberyng cam- 

x6xx Bible 1 Tim. ii. 15 She shall be saued in child-bearing, 
if they continue in faith and charitie. 2667 Milton P, L. 
X. 1051 To thee Pains onely in Child-bearing were foretold. 
X711 Addison Sj>ect, No. 89 i Sylvia has demurred till she 
is past Child-bearing. t8ax Med. Jml. V,58i After child- 
bearing, the veins, .are often found distended with blood. 

2 . Gestation, {rare.) 

x86a Lewis Astron, Ancients i. § 4, ai The period of 
child-bearing in women, .is 280 days. 

Child-bearing, jpi. a. That bears a child 
or children. (Also jg.) 

2382 Wyclif Isa. xlix, 21 Bareyn, not child berende. 
a 16x7 Baync On Efh. (1658) 68 That gratifying Mother, 
child-bearing grace. 2655 Gouge Comm. Heh. (li. t8) 255 
Child-bearing women are more pitifull to others in their 
travails, than such women as are barren. 

Childbed (tjai-ldbed). [f. Child sb. + Bed sb. 
Although instances are wanting, the literal sense 
I c is presumably the original.] 

1 . The state of a woman in labour ; * confinement*. 
CX200 Trin, Coll. Horn, 47 On pre pinges . pat on is child- 
bed, and pat oSer chirchgang, and pe pridde pe offring. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 379 ~pe ityng', he seyde, ‘of Enge- 
Iona, .lyp myd hys gret wombe at Reyns a chyld bedde.’ 
c 2440 Gesta Rom. 237 She browte forthe a faire sone ; but 
she dide in hir childebed. 2483 Cath. Angl. 63 To ly in 
chilbed, decubere. <7x530 Ld. Berners Arth. Eyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 4S That Fenyce, hys ^ene, should lye a chyld- 
hedde at the Fort Noyre. 2654 ‘Trapp Job x_li. 30 As 

for pillows, they said they were fit only for women in child- 
bed. 2834 Macaulay Pitt, Ess. (1854) I. 304/1 Queens run 
far greater risk in childbed than private women, 
tb. ynth.jf>inr. Obs. 

2626 * 1 . H. Cimssin’s Holy Crt. 165 All her child-beddes 
are false conceptions, and her productions, abortions, 

o. The bed in which a child is bom. Also Jig. 
2594 Southwell M. Maed. Fun. Teares 215 The nest 
where sinne was first hatched, may bee now the child-bed 
of grace and mercie, x6x6 Chapman Homer’s Hymns 38 
Her childbed made the mountain (Ilynthian. 

+ 2 . The womb. (Also child' s-bed^ Obs. exc. 
dial. Cf. bainds-bed s. v. Bairh. 

2535 CoVERDALE 2 Esdr. iv. 40 Yf hir childeszbed maye 
kepe y“ byrth eny longer within her. 2863 Atkinson Pro- 
vine. Danby, Childbed, the matrix or womb, 

3 . attrib, (in sense i.) 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Vne AcconcMe & 
gisante, a childebed wife. x6ix Siiaks. IFiW. T, iii, ii. 
104 The Child-bed priuile^edeny’d, which longs To Women 
of all fashion. 27x0 T. Fuller Pharm. Extern/. 130 An 
wholesome Medicine for Child-bed Women. 27x6 Lond. 
Gag, No. 5425/10 A Large Trunk containing Child-bed 
Linnen. 283^6-0 Dickens Sk, Boe id, The great points 
about the Childned-linen Monthly Loan Society. 

Child-birth (tjbi-ldfaojp). [f. as prec. + Birth.] 
The bearing or birth of a child ; parturition. 

2549 Com. Prayer, Matrimony Rubric, This prayer 
folowing shalbe omitted where the woman is past chylde 
byrth. x6o6 Holland Sueton. 242 An olde Oke. .which at 
3 childbirths of Vespasia sodainly did put forth every time 
a several bough. 2779 Johnson L. P,, MUton, She died 
. . of childbirth, or some distemper that followed it. 2876 


843 

Green Short Hist. viL § i Jane Seymour died next year in 
child-birth. 

fig. 2602 a«<f Pt. Reium/r. Pamass. ii. vi. (Arb.) 33 , 1 
am so great in child-birth with this lest. 

Childe : see Child sb. 5. 

Childe, obs. form of Shield. 

Childed. (tjai-lded), pfl. a. [f. Child sb.+ 
-ED 2.] Provided with a child or children. 

2605 Shaks. Lear iii. vL 1x7 (Globe ed.) He childed as I 
father'd ! 2625 Waltham Coin/laint in Harl. Misc. X. 
15 She .did show in woeful wise Her childed womb. 2853 
Lytton My Novel xi, One many-childed matron. 

t Childene, a. Obs. rare—\ [perh. f. Child + 
-EH, like wooden, etc.; but the reading may be 
incorrect.] Of the nature of children, childish. 

a 2225 A ncr. R. 242 To scheowe [childene T. , C. ] heo beoS 
mid alle bet fieo^ uor ane ^intore. 

Childer, obs. and dial. pi. of Child. 
tChilderhed. Obs. rare \f. childer, 
oi Child -i- -hed, -head.] The state of being chil- 
dren of a certain parent ; = Childhood 5. 

238 . Wyclif Sel, Wks. III. 12S Fallen, .fro kynraden and 
chnderhed of God. 

t ChiTderlesS, a. Obs. [f. childer pi. of 
Child -b -less.] Without children ; = Childless. 

1549 Chaloner Erasnu on Folly K ij b, Attendaunce on 
olde men childerlesse. 

Childermas (tji'ldojm^s). arch. Forms: i 
cilda-meesse, 4 obUdexue masse, children, 
masse, 4-7 ohildermasse, 6 -messe, 6-9 -mas. 
[Repr. OE. *cildramaesse {cyldamsesse is found), f. 
cildra of infants + mmsse. Mass.] 

1 . The festival of the Holy Innocents (the 28th 
of December), commemorating the slaughter of the 
children by Herod (Matt. ii. 16). Usually childer- 
mas-day, -tide. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ii. 23 rubric, Dys god-spel sceal 
on cylda-msesse dae^. c 2300 Beket 2009 Amorwe a chil- 
derne massedai. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 49 JJe 
legende pat is i-rad a children masse day. 2460 in Pol. Rel. 
4 L. Poems (1866) 1x7 On chyldermasse day yn cristemasse. 
2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Les Innocens, as le 
jour des Innocens, Childermas day at christmasse. 26x4 B. 
JoNdoN Barth. Fair n. vi. (1632) 31 Hold thy hand, 
childe of wrath, .make it not Childermasse day in thy fury. 
2720 Strype Stffuls Siirv, (1754) I. i. xxv. 186/1 The chil- 
dren every Childermas day to go to Paul’s church. 1849-53 
Rock Ch. Fathers III. ix. 220 At Childermas-tide. 1889 
Letis's Diary 28 Dec., Innocents’ Day, Childermas. 

2 . ‘The day of the week throughout the year, 
answering to the day in which the feast of the holy 
Innocents is solemnized’ (J.). 

260a Carew Cornwall 32/2 Thatproues as ominous to the 
fisherman as the beginning a voyage on the day when Chil- 
dermas day fell doth to the Mariner. 2745 Swift Direct, 
Servants, The Cook, Friday and Childermas are two cross 
days in the week, and it is impossible to have good luck on 
either of them. 

Childern, obs. and dial. pi. of Child. 
Childhead, hed(e : see Childhood. 
t Childhedi (beady), a. [f. prec. -f- -t.] Childish. 
2^ Ayenb. 259 Zuo childhedi . . pet hi mak^ ham-zelue 
to by Iwealde foies. 

Childhood (tjai-ldhud) : also t childhead. 
Forms : a. i oildb^d, 2-3 oMldhade, 3-5 -bode, 
4 -bod, 4-6 obyld(e)bode, 5 -bodde, 5-6 obilde- 
bode, 6-7 cbild-bood, 7 -boode, 6 - childbood. 
/ 3 . 3-5 cbildbede, 4 -bed, 4-5 childebed e, 5 
obyldbede, 6- bead, Sc. child-, cbyldbeid, (9 
(nonce-use) childhead). [OE. cildhdd, f. did, 
Child + /^<f</ state, condition. For the history of 
the variant suffixes, see -head, -hood.] 

1 . The state or stage of life of a child ; the time 
during which one is a child ; the time from birth 
to puberty. (Formerly with jl.) 

a, <7950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ix. 22 SoS he cuoeS from 
cildhad. 2205 Lay. 20311 He cuSen harpien wel an his 
child-haden. a 2225 Leg. Kath. 70 Dis meiden was baSe 
faderles & moderles of hire childhade. 231^ Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. Vl. i. (1405) 186 The fyrste chyldhode is wythout 
teeth . . and durith vij monthes. 2533 Coverdale Eccles. 
xii. I Childehode and youth is but vanite. 2567 Mulcaster 
Fortescuds De Laud. Leg. (2572) 107 Other Lords, .in their 
childhood . . are brought up in the Kings house. 25^ 
Spenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 553/1 Trayned up therein 
from their child-hoods. 26x2 Shaks. Wint. T. i. i. 25. 
2646 J. Hall Horse Vac, 35 Others, .understand the Scrip- 
tuses from their Childhoods, 287a E. Peacock Maoel 
Heron I. i. 2 They had passed an unhmjpy childhood. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 28500 (CotL) In mi child-hede haf 
i wroght many thyng pat i aght noght. c 2386 Chaucer 
Prioress's T. 40 ’To synge and to rede. As smale childer 
doon in her chifdhede. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A, 1. xxii. 
69 From theyre chyldhede men taughte hem the vse of 
armes. xsM A, King tr. Cemisiud Catech, 173 b, Fra my 
childheid pietie grew with me. 

b. Jig. (Cf. infancy 

2585 Jas. I. Ess, Poesie (Arh.) 54 It [Poesie] was bot in 
the infancie and chyldheid. 2^ Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. in. 
iii. 95 Now I haue stain'd the Childhood of our loy. 2856 
Whittier Brew. Soma i. In the ditldhood of the world, 

2 . concr. This state or age personified. Cf. youth. 
2605 Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 54 ’Tis the Eye of Child-hood, 

That feares a painted Deuill. 2742 Gray Ode Eton Coll. 
ii, Ah fields . . Where once my careless childhood stray’d. 
28x4 Scott Wasi. iii. The well-governed childhood^ of this 
realm. <2x839 Praed Poems {xS 6 ^) 1 . 321 Fair Childhood 
hard at play. 


1 3 . Quality proper to a child, childishness, Obs. 
c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. (1867) i6x Meat al pet ich hahbe idon 
hi-fealt to child-hade,^ c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2652 We sulen 
nu witen for it dede Sis witterlike,_ or in child-hede, 2393 
Gower Conf. I. 219 She upon childehod him tolde. That, 
Perse her htel hounde is dede. a 2420 Occlbve De Reg. 
Princ. j± Considerethe how that endityng . . not accorde 
may Withe my childhode, I am so childisshe ay. 

H For this sense app. the form childhead is used 
in the following (perh. by assoc, with maidenhead') : 

S. Dobell Balder iii, The unconscious child — ^Tho‘, 
for his childhead, he be special child — Is universal man. 

tb. (with jil.) A childish action. Obs. 

<7x3x4 Guy TVarw. (1840] 163 Ich dede mret childhod That 
alto long y ther ahod. c 2340 Cursor M, 12577 (Trin. MS.) 
Mony are his childehedes . . Done ar he were twelue 3eer 
olde. iMo Ayenb. 266 bet lyesephaie time,. ine foie pieces, 
ine childehedes, ine lijtnedes, ine zonges. 

4 . Second childhood : the state of childishness in- 
cident to extreme old age ; dotage. 

[c 2400 Rom. Rose 399 She. .turned ageyn unto childhede.] 
2^2 J. Jackson True Evang, T. ii. 213 S. John , . died in 
his second childhood at Ephesus. 1789 H. Walpole Re- 
min. ix. 76. 2833 Marryat P. Simple xxxix. Lord Privi- 
lege, .was fast verging to a state of second childhood. 

t6. = Childship ; filial relation. Obs. 

2605 Shaks. Lear ir. iv. 182 Thou better know’st The 
Offices of Nature, bond of Childhood. x6o^ R. Barnerd 
Sheph. Practise 1% Many discents doe not extinguish father- 
hood and childhood in consanguinitie. <2 1626 Bacon Max. 
4 Uses Com. Law 27 The custome of Kent, that every 
male of equal! denee of childhood, brotherhood, or kindred, 
shall inherit equally. 

6. attrib, 

2590 Shaks. Mids. N. ni. ii. 202 All sdiooledaies friend- 
ship, child-hood innocence, 2869 Sir J. T. Coleridge 
Menu Keble 312 Their childhood sports. 

Childie (tjaildi). rare. [f. Child sb. -i- -lE, -T^, 
dim. suffix.] Little child ; dear little child. 

2863 E. B, Drifting Clouds I. go ‘ Nonsense, childie *, said 
Lilia, laughing. xWx E. Coxion Basil Plant 1 . 182 'You 
needn’t be so decided, childie ’, said her father, 
t G hildin g (tjai'ldig), vbl. sb. Obs. or arch. 
Also 4 cbiltyng, obiltting, Sc. cbildyne. [f. Child 
V. + -IITG 1.] Child-bearing, parturition, delivery. 

<21300 Cursor M, 11022 Elizabetii . . was . . noght far fra 
chiiding. c 1400 Prymer in Maskell Mon. Rit. II. 4.0 In 
childynge of the unwemmed vyrgyn. 2432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) I. 205 A woman hade vij. childer at oon chlldenge. 
2597 (Serard Herbal i, xxi. 27 The throwes . . that women 
haue in their chiiding. 2748 tr. R, Meads Influence Sun 
4 Moon ii. 42 Women who slop’d chiiding early. 

attrib. 1655 Francion ix. 22 Her chuding throws did 
h^in to grow . , and she was delivered of a goodly Boy. 
Chiiding, 0. arch, [f.asprec. + -ing!«.] 

1 . That bears a child or children, breeding ; par- 
turient, in labour ; pregnant, 

FX440 Promp, Paro, 75 Chyldynge, or woman wj'the 
chylde, pregnans, 2432-50 tr.H i^en (Rolls) 1 . 319 pe oper 
makep a childyng womman barayn, 2563-87 Foxe A.^M, 
(1596) 106/1 The chiiding or bearing woman, whie mate she 
not be baptised? xSyiamKn Pisse-Propii, (1679) 86 Most 
chiiding women go a year, .before they conceive with child 
again. x8.. Southey Bntt. Blenheim y\ii. Many a, chiid- 
ing mother then, and new-born infant died. 2825 — Para- 
guay 1, 28 Tender care, to chiiding mothers due. 

2 . Jig. a. Fertile, fruitful, b. Applied to some 
plants which produce younger or smallef florets 
around an older (regarded as parent) blossom ; as 
chiiding daisy, pink, 

2590 Shaks. Mids. N. ii. i. xie The chiiding Autumne. 
2609 Heywood Brit, Troy v. xix, 112 By him [Saturn].. 
Chiiding Tellus beares, 2636 Gerard's Herbal ii, cciii. 635 
Another pretty double daisie, which, .puts forth many foot- 
stalkes carrying also little double fioures . . whence they haue 
fitly termed it the chiiding Daisie. x688 R. Holme A nnoury 
II. 64/2 The Chiiding Pink groweth . . on upright^ stalks. 
2776 Withering Bot. Arrcmgem, (2830) II. 539 Dimithus 
prolifer, Chiiding or Proliferous Pink. 287^ PuonPlant-n,, 
Chiiding Cudweed, Gtinphalium germameum, 
Ohilclir(e=fA* 7 flfe^-, obs. pi. of Child. 
Childish (tJaMdij), a. [OE. cildise, f. did 
Child ; see -ish i.] 

1 . Of, belonging, or proper to a child or to child- 
hood ; childl&e ; infantile, juvenile. 

<2x000 Casdmou’s Gen. 2318 (Gr.) Cildise wesan._ f 2374 
Chaucer Troyhts 111. 1168 Wole ye the childische jalousye 
countirfete? C2440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 2494) 

I. Ixxi, Thyse ensamples am chyldisshe, 2583 Stanyhumt 
jEfteisn. (Arh.) 65 This dwelling, wheare rests thee childish 
lulus. 2600 Shaks. A. V. L. ii. vii. 262 His bigge man^ 
voice, Turning againe toward childish trebble. 2774 J. 
Wright in Atheftamm (1886) 20 July 56/2 The youngest 
has. .such a sweet childish expression. 2856 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Aur. Leigh i. 2 , 1 feel . . my father's hand. .Stroke out 
my childish curls. 

2 . Exhibiting unduly the characteristics of child- 
hood ; not befitting mature age puerile, siUy. 

a 2420 OccLEVE De Reg. Princ. xxviii. (i860) 8 After thy 
childisshe chere and froward conceyt. 2482 Caxton Reynas^ 
xxxii. (Arb.) 04 Ar ye so moche chyldyssh that ye byleue 
this false and snbtyl shrewe. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 

38 What cannot be auoided, 'Twere childish weakenesse to 
lament. 2665 Glanvill Seeps, Sci. 23 The distinction . .is not 
. .so childish and impertinent as our Author would have 
believed. xSoprxo Coleridge Friend (1865) 217 The cluld- 
ish titles of aristocracy. 2867 Chatnb. Jntl. 30 Nov. 739/1 
'Childish' and 'childlike' when applied to adults— Uie 
former implying censure, and the latter the reverse. 2^ 
Chr, World ya Oct. 83^1 Child-like faith is not necessarily 
childish fmth. 

3 . Comb, as childith-minded, -imndtdntss. 
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GHIIiIASM. 


CHILDISHLY. 


1504. S11A.KS. Rick. Hit J- >ii- *-4*1 1 too childish foolish 
for this World, a i6a6 Bacos(T. 1 , I love birds, u the kmg 
does ; and have some childishmindedness wherein we shall 
consent, itoi Steele Tailcr No. 83 r 2 Neither Childish- 
voung, nor Beldam-old. 

CluldisMy (tj3rldi|li), adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
In. a childish way. a. In a way befitting or proper 
to a child j in the manner of a child. 

c 1374 Chadceh Troylits iv. 804 My litel tonge If I dis- 
cryven wold hire hevynesse, It snolde . . chlldisshly deface 
Hire heighe compleynte. a 1661 Holydav Jm>enal 263/2 
Little ones, that childishly crave for some small coin. 1865 
HtCKEN's Mni. Fr. L v. Childishly-inquiring gray eyes. 

Miss Beaodok Ishmasl xxvii, A crop of flufiy curls 
frii^ng childishly all over her head. 

Tj. In a way not befitting mature agej in a 
puerile, foolish, or silly manner. 

*SS 3 Eden Treat. Newt Ind. (Arb.) 10 Lactantlus, child- 
isshdfye eninge denyed that, etc. 13^7 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
V. Ixxxi. § 12 some have childishly imagined. 1656 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. xxiv. 36 Many learned men, who have^ thus 
childishly set their wits to play in so serious a business. 
X742 Kielding Yos. Andrews w, viii. You talk foolishly and 
c®dishly. i879M'Carthy Own YwKrs (1880) III. xlv. 34s 
ChildUhly ignorant of many things. 

CMLdisluieSS (tjaiidijnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Childish quality, 

1 . Quality or condnct natnral to a child. 

1526 Tinoale X Cor. xiii. ii I put awaye all childesshnes. 

S Shake. Cor. v. iii. 137 Spe^e thou Boy, Perhaps thy 
Lishnesse will moue him more Then can our Reasons. 
1833 Laub Elia, Pop. Fallacies xii. The children of the 
very poor do not prattle. . there is no childishness in [their] 
dwellings. 1873 Symonus Grk. Poeis viii. 346 A sort of 
southern childishness and swiftness of gleeful apprehension. 

2 . Quality or conduct not befitting mature age ; 
puerility, silliness. 

>553 Wilson Rhef. 9 Gentle in behavor without child- 
i^enes, 1665 J. Spencer Prophecies sg From a weakness 
and childishness of temper. 1742 Richardson Paniela II. 
:m2 , 1 cannot bear this silly Childishness. X883 A. Roberts 
O. T. Revision x. 214 The most stupendous mass of child- 
i^ness and folly. 

b. (withj^/.] A piece of chUdirimess. rare. 

X587 Golding Ee Momay ix. 120 What a childishnesse 
is this 7 X723 Bailey Erasm. Colloq, Pref., Follies and 

Childishnesses. 

t3. = Childhood, rare. Obs. 
i66e Ingelo Bentw. j- Ur. (1682) 11. 17 Those years which 
are esteem'd the confines of Childishness and Manhood. 

4. Second childishness : the childishness incident 
to old age, ‘second childhood’ (see Childhood 4 ^. 

x6oo Shaks. a, y. L, II. vii. 163 Last Scene of all . , Is 
second childishnesse, and meere obliuion. X750 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy 11. xlx. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 7A 
The old man doth not became a child by means of his second 
diildishness. 1878 Mbs. H. Wood Pomeroy A 6 . (ed. 3) 449 
The revelation made, .by Naomi in her second childishness. 
Childless (tjsi'ldles), a. [f. Child sb. + -less.] 
Having no child or children ; without offspring. 
c law Ormin 2312 patt wif patt haffde ben A33 childlses. 
a X3oa Cursor M. 2591 Sarewas childeles. X53S Coverdale 
I Sant, XV. » Like as thy swerde hath made wemen child- 
lesse. 1631 Gouge God’s Arrows i. § 71, iig By it, parents 
..have beene soone made childlesse. aiyax Sheffield 
(Dk. Buckhm.) tr. Verg, Georg, iv. (L.l The sad nightingale, 
when childless made. x86t Geo. Eliot Silas M. 7 Bang 
a childless vddower. 

Childlessness (tjoi-ldlesnes). [f. prec. -t- 
-NESS.] Childless condition or quality. 

x86o PusEY Mm. Praph. 60 Childlessness . . is the appro- 
priate aud frequent puidshment of sius of the flesh. 1865 
Trollope Can you forgive her xli, She recurred . . to her 
own childlessness, and to his extreme demre for an heir. 

Childlike, Objld-llke (tjsrldlsik), a. (aifw.) 
[f. as prec. + Like a. and t^v . : a Teconstniction 
of the same elements which appear in Childly.] 

1 . Belonging to or becoming a child ; filial. 
x^_ T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad, (1594) I. 264 This 
chudlike feare, which is unseparablie joined with the true 
love we owe to our common Father. 1591 SuAKa Two 
Gent. III. L 75 , 1 thought the remnant of mine age Should 
haue beene cherish’d by her child-like dutie. a 1600 Hooker 
(JO i Who can owe no less than childlike obedience to her. 

2 . Like a child; (of qualities, actions, etc.) like 
those of a child, characteristic of a child. Almost 
always in a good sense, with reference to the in- 
nocence, meekness, etc., of children ; opposed to 
childish, which is generally used in a bad sense. 

X738 Wesley /’ ra/wMxxxii. vii, I will instruct the childlike 
Heart. 1835 Southey Paraguay 1. 17 To place a child-like 
trust in Providence. 1840 De Quincey Mod, Superstit. 
Wks, (1834! III. 205 In no stthjectis the difference between 
the childi^ and the childlike more touchii^ly brought for- 
ward. x866 R. Chambers Ess, ii. 194 Mr. Fox was marked 
by a cluldlike simplicity. 

B. adv. Like a child ; childishly. 

* 7 *S Pope Odyss, xv. 489 Him, child-like wand’ilpg forth, 
I'll l5ad away. x868 Pall Mall G. a Dec. 11 The plot . . 
is..Bunple as a nursery narrative, ‘childlike easy’. 
Childlikeness (tjsrldbiknes). [f. prec. -i- 
-NESS.] Childlike quality. 

X814 H. C. Robinson i7i|rii:7 1 . xvii. 432 Schiller says all 
OTeat men have a childlikeness in their nature. 1870 
Farrar Wiitt, Hist. ii. C1871) 6a The humility and child- 
Ijken^ demanded by Christianity. 

Childliness (tjai-ldlines). rare. [f. Childly 
+-ITE 8 S.] Childly quality ; chi ldlikeness, 
ifex Wotcott I^rod. Study Gosp. vii. (ed. s) 376 Hu- 
mility,^ cMldUness, and self.sacti£ce . . are set fortn as the 
condmons of entrance into the kingdom. 


Childliugf (tJoMdliq). arch. rare. [f. Child 
sA. + -LING, dim. suffix.] A little child. 

1648 Goodwin in Jenkyn BlindGitidei 6 Young Simplicius, 
childling. x8ss Bailly Mystic 138 ITie king of all the 
fairies to the childling thus 'gan say. 

Cllildiy (tJaMdli), a. and adv. [OE. cildlic, f. 
did. Child -I- lie, -ly; c£ manly, Ungly. Often 
used in 19th c. liteiatiue, after having been obso- 
lete since i6th c.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, belonging to, or natural to a child or 
childhood; childish. 

fSpo K. .Alfred Bxda iv.vui. (Bosw.) For Smre cildlican 
yldo. 1 1369 Chaucer Deilte Blaunche 1095 After my yong 
childely wit. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 119, I thought 
me past al chyldly ygnoraunce. igSi Marbeck Bk, of 
Notes 464 Because of their childlie age. 181S Todd, Childly 
. .Not in use. 1827 Hare Guesses, Their childly brains are 
bewildered. 1843 Ln. Houghton Metti. Matty Scenes, 
Mart. St. Christina, Beautiful-vringed childly shapes. 1851 
Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. vi. (ed. 3) 338 A perfect plan 
with childly simplicity. 1864 Tennyson Field 181 

A childly way with children. 

" 1 * 2 . Becoming or proper to a child (as related 
to parent) ; filial. Hence Childly fear. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst ix. Maty in Temple, A childely fer in 
dede, With a longyng love in oure Lorde. 1548 R. Hutten 
Sum Dwinitie Q ivh, This fmeth also maketh dyfference 
betwene seruile feare and childelye feare. a 1555 Latimer 
Serm. 24/A Sunday aft. Trin. II. 207 [To] stir up a childly 
love in our hearts towards him. 1563 Nowell Horn. Yust. 
of God in Liiurg. Serv. Q. Eliz, (1847) 496 Chyldelie and 
reverent feare to his maiestie. X583 Golding Calvin on 
Leui. xlviii. 285 Ought wee not to yield him childely 
obedience? 

B. adv. In a childish or childlike manner. 

C1449 PECOcicJfpjiSr. L xii.6s [They] glorien fullveinli and 
ful cnildliand lewdeli iu tho iij.textis. 1483 Caih. Angl. 
63 Childely, pueriliter. x8 . . Mrs. Browning Lady Geral- 
dine xvii. Then she smiled around right childly. 

Ckilduess (tjsi'ldnes). rare. [f. Child sb. -f 
-NESS.] t a. Childish humour, childishness (fl/;r.). 
b. Child quali^, being a child (cf. Beeadness). 

x6ii Shaks. Wini. T. i. iL 170 He . . with his varying 
child-nesse, cures in me Thoughts, that would thick my 
blood. 1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 289 Aren’t you a 
spoiled child, without the childness. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Unspoken Serm. i. (1884] 12 Childlike enough to embrace 
a child for the sake of his childness. 

CbilcLre, obs. pi. of Child. 

ChildreD., plural of Child. 

Ckildrenite (tji-ldr&iait). Min. [Named 1823, 
after Mr, ChiHiren, a mineralogist ; see -ite.] A 
phosphate of alumina and iron found in Cornwall. 

1826 in Emmons Min, 170. xfoa Shepard Mitt. 124 Chil- 
drenite approaches, in several otits properties . . lazulite. 

\ Chi’idrenless, a. Obs. [f. children, pi. of 
Child -f -less,] Without children ; = Childless. 

1387 Trevisa Higden. (1865) 1 . 183 [fey] dradde also (>at 
longe abidynge from home in werre .. schulde ^make hem 
childrenlese, 1566 Horned s Sat. v. Kiij, If thoue 

be ryche, and chyldrenles. 

Childsllip (tjai’ldjip). Now rare. [f. Child 
sh. + -SHIP ; cf. sonship. (App. formed to render 
St. Paul’s uto^sfffa.)] 

1 . The relationship of child to parent ; the at- 
tainment of this status, filiation, adoption. 

153S Coverdale Rotn, viiL 23 We. .grone within in oure 
selues for the Childshippe, 1613 T. Adams Pract. Wks. 
(1862) III. loi God's actual choice, and our potential 
diildship. i66a J. Sparrow tr. Behmen's Rent. Wks., Def. 
etgst. Rickier 19 It attaineth not the divine (jhildship, or 
Filiation. 1765 Law tr. Behmen’s Myst, Magmtm xl.{i772) 
232 The inherited Adoption or Childship. 1886 Westcott 
St. Yohn’s Ep. 17 Love is the sign of divine childship. 

"I* 2 . Second childship : = childhood’. Obs. 

1691 Wood Ailt. Oxon. II. 646 Reduced to his second 
childship, .his memory was quite decayed. 

C}:nl. 6 .xiv,=chiider, obs, pi. of Child. 
Childwife, cMld-wife (see below), 
fl. (tfaMdiWSif), A woman in childbed, or who 
has lately borne a child. Obs. 

148s Inn. in J. M. Cowper's Churchw. Acc. St. Buttsiatt’s 
Canterh., p. xii, J candelstyke to stonde afoie childwyfez. 
*499 Will ofFrere (Somerset Ho,), To the Ch, of S. Marg, 
Southw* ij cusshonesof arras worke for childe wife to sitt & 
knele vppon. xsss Bradford in Strjme EccL Mem. III. 
App. xlv. 136 The kinge . . held the chifd-wyfes backe while 
she had brought forth the chylde, and was her mydwyfe. 
ij|« Painter Pal. Pleas. 1 . 7 Let vs go. .to visite the child- 
wife, and to gratulate the father. 163S Churchw, Acc. 
CutidaHya N. 4 Q. Ser. iii. XI. 138/2) A childwife pew.. 
26f. Sd, Note. The childwife pew we take to be the ‘ some 
convenient place ’ of the rubric where the woman was to kneel 
in church at the lime of her thanksgiving after child-birdi. 
1 2 . A midwife. Obs. rare. 

*387 Trevba Higden (Rolls) VII. 425 Bi |>e counsaile of 
a childe wyf [obstetricis censilio']. 

3 . (tjoiddiwai'f), A wife who is a child, a very 
young wife. (In Jhis sense alwavs with hyphen.) 

1852 Miss Yonge Cameos {1877) H-xix. 199 Mary of Eng- 
land, thechild-wife of Montfort. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. 
xliv,_‘Will you call me a name I want you to call me?’ 
mquired_Dora ‘ Child-wife 

t Childwite (tjoi ldwoit). Old Law. Also 
-wit. [OE. type *cifdwlt, f. « 7 cf child+«//^e penalty, 
satisfaction made.] A fine paid to the lord for 
getting one of his bondwomen with child. 

xiw Charter Rich. I in 'Eytsxes Fadera 1 , 52 Concessimus, 
quod sint quieti do hridtoJ, et de childwite, et de gieres 


gieve. c lago Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ani, 1 . 33 Child- 
wite, chalenge de serf Id serf, serve enceinte, xsoa Ar- 
nolds Chrott. 2 That thecitezens. .he alle quyteofhryyghtol, 
and childewyte, yerisgiue and scotale. i6o7inCowEL/«fe>^, 
s.v. Childwii, Within the Manner ofWrittle in Com. Essex, 
every reputed Father of a Bastard gotten there, pays to the 
Lord for a Fine three shillings four pence, and the custome 
is there also called Childwit. 1861 Riley Liber Albtts 117. 
Ohildyr(e, =childer, obs. pi. of Child. 

Chile, obs. form of Chyle. 

Chile, obili, variant fonns of Chilli. 
Chi'leite. Min. [Named 1853 from Chile or 
Chili, where found -f -iTE.] A dark-brown vana- 
date of lime and copper. 

1868 Dana Mm. 612. 

Chilenite. Min. [Named 1868 from C/wVz.] 
A silver-white compound of bismuth and silver. 
1868 Dana Min, 36. 

Chiliad (ki-liad). [ad. L. chilias, -ad-, a. Gr. 
yiXias, x(A.(£iS-os, f. thousand. Ql.'P .chiliadel\ 

1 . A group of 1000 (things) ; a thousand. 

1598 J. Dickenson Create in Cone. (1878) 114 With a 
chihade ol' crosse Fortunes. 1656 Sanderson Serm. (1689) 
490 Decads, Centuries, Chiliads of novel Tenents, brought 
in In this last Age. 1773 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 
300 Chiliads of fathom. 1876 F, Douse Grimm’s L. % 54. 
126 Centuries, perhaps . . chiliads of years before Christ. 

"I* b. esp. of logarithmic tables. Obs. 

[1617 H. Brigges [iitH^ Logarithmorum Chilias prima.] 
167s Gregory in Rigaud Corr. Sd. Men (1841) II. 268 A 
table of logarithms, from the first chiliad, true to more 
places than any yet attempted. 1605 Phil. Trans. XIX. 
61 Briggs’s first Twenty Chiliads of Logarithms. 1721-1800 
Bailey s. v.. Tables of Logarithms are often called Chiliads. 

2 . A period of 1000 years. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabhal. (1713) 220 The world then 
in the Seventh Chiliad will be assumed up into God. 1748 
Hartley Obsero. Man i. iii. 301 After some time, some 
Centuries, or even Chiliads. 1868 G. Macdonald Seaboard 
Parish III. ii. 32 The scars and dints of centuries, of 
chiliads of stubborn resistance. 

b. esp. The ‘ thousand years ’ mentioned in Rev. 
XX. 1-5 ; the millennium, rare. 

170a C. Mather Magu. Chr. iii. i. iy. (1852) 330 "Tis 
evident from Justin Martyr, that this doctrine of the Chiliad 
was in his days embraced among all orthodox Christians. 
187X G. Macdonald Wks. Fancy 4 imetg. iv. 104 Who in 
the chiliad sees the day, shall feel No anxious heart. 

Hence Chl’liadal, Cliilla’dic adjs., of or belong- 
ing to a chiliad or thousand years. 

x8i6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol, I. 115 Another chi- 
liadal repetition of the tour ages. 1854 Chemtb. Yrnl. I. 40 
We . . make no pretensions to decide upon the completion 
of the chiliadic periods. 

C!h,iliag 03 l(ki*liag^n). [mod. ad. Qa.xtRtk'^oivcA, 
i. xiAtoi thousand -f yoiv-ia angle. In mod.Fr. 
chiliogone^ A plane finite with a thousand angles. 

169s Norris Curs.^ P*fl\ 37 A Chiliagon, whose Angles 
we cannot represent in a distinct view, hut may clearly un- 
derstand it. 1724 Watts Logic i. ill § 4 (1822) 46 When 
we speak of a chiliagonum. x8i8 Hallam Mid, Ages iv. 
iii. He brings forward, as a great discovery, the equality of 
the angles of a chiliagon to 1906 right angles. 

Cbuiabiedroil. (kidiahf’dr^n). rare. Also 
chiliae^on. [mod. f. Gr. x<^(oi thousand -f Upa 
seat, side.] A solid figure having a thousand sides. 

1690 Locke Htem, Utid. ii. xxix. § 14 He that thinks he 
has a di.stinct Idea of the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let him 
for Trial's-sake take another parcel of the same uniform 
Matter, .and make it into a figure of 999 sides. 

t Chilia'uder, a. Obs. rare—*-, [a. F. chili- 
andre, ad. Gr. f. xfK.ioi->rb.vZp- (dr^p) 

man.] Containing a thousand men. 

a 16m TJrquhart Rabelais iii. It, Mighty Gallioons the 
large Floyjs, the Chiliander and Myriaiider Ships, 
t Ohilianism. Obs. rare—\ = Chiliasm. 
x6m Pagitt Heresiogr. 291 The opinion of Chilianisme. 
Cxuliarch (ki'liiajk). [mod. ad. L. chiliarches, 
-archus, a. Gr. f* + dpxbs 

ruler, f. apx-eiv to rule. In mod.Fr. chiliarquel\ 
The commander of a thousand men; properly 
a term of Greek or Roman History. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Chiliarch, a Collonel, Captain, 
or Commander of a thousand men. 1788 Gibbon Decl. 4 
F. (1802) VI. xxxiii. IS Appointing mghty chiliarchs, or com- 
manders of thousands. 1879 C. Geiige Christ lx. 742 The 
chiliarch iu command of the garrison. 

Cbiliarcliy (ki‘li|ajki). [ad, Gr. 
monarchy, heptarchy, etc.] 

+ 1 . Government by a thousand rulers. Obs, rare. 

1650 Exerciiatien cone. Usurped Powers 18 Not an hept- 
arclw, hut a chiliarchy, or myriarchy might follow, 
f 2 . A body of a thousand men. Obs. (So in Gr.) 
1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 195 The Chiliarchies also, 
or Regiments, as I may so call them, of the Lamb, being 
summed up in this number. 1685 — Para, Prophet. 358. 

3 . The post of chiliarch. 

x^ Trirlwall Greece VII. Ivi, 129 The chiliarchy 
which had been assigned to himself. 

CKiliasm (krliisz’m). [ad. Gr. f- 

X«Xids, x*^“iS-os, Chiliad.] The doctrine of the 
millennium ; the opinion that Christ will reign in 
bodily presence on earth for a thousand years. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 819 This [promise] 
some applie to the proofe of Chiliasme. 1875 Coniemp, Rev. 
XXVL 384 Chiliasm is the rule, .with the Christian writers 
of the second century. xSSa Farrar II. 166 

Carnal notions of Jewish chiliasm. 
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Chiliast (krliiast). [mod, ad, L, chiliasta 
(Augustine), ad, Gr, In mod,F, chili- 

aste.'] One who holds that Christ will reign in 
person on earth for a thousand years j a believer 
in the millennium ; a millenarian, 
i6ii W, ScL\TER AVj/ (1629) 324 Agreed on all sides, except 
the Chiliasts. 1641 Sin E, Bering S/. on Relig. xiv. 64 
These the new Chiliastes. 1647 ATiV. Anahapiists Mi 
Anabaptists were and are still Chiliasts, expounding liter- 
ally that Kingdome of a thousand years of Revel, xx, 6 to 
be a temporall Kingdome, 1855 Lai. Chr. (1S64) 

II, IV, i. 171 The Talmudic Jews and. .the Chiliasts of the 
early ages. 1858 Masson Milton 1. 103. 

attrib. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) go The 
opinion of the Jews and Chiliast Christians. 

Chiliastic (kili|£e-stik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] Of, 
pertaining to, or holding the doctiino of the mil- 
lennium ; millenarian. 

*675 Cave Aniiq, Aposiol ^1702! 48 His millennaiy or 
chiliastick notions. 1710 R.WardZ./;^ Af. JIfev iSa That 
no one may . . have any Fabulous and Chiliastick Dreams 
. . concerning it. 1850 S. Maitland Eruvin (ed. 2) 168 
Whether Cerinthus held the Chiliastic doctrine. 1870 
Contemp. Rev. XV. 292 The primitive Church, .for the first 
two or three centuries was essentially chiliastic. 

t Chilia’Stical, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -h 
-alI.] Inclined to chiliastic doctrines. 

a 1638 Mede Wks. IV. lii. 813 Judge by this, .how power- 
ful the Chiliastical party yet was at the time of that Council. 
Hence CMlia'stically adv. 

x88a A. Seth Kant to Hegel 131 The coming' of the King- 
dom of God, which, in the sacred records, is represented 
chiliastically as the end of the world. 

Ohilifactive, oMliferous, etc. : See Chyli-. 
t Chili'udre. Obs. Also s ehylendere, ohi- 
linder, chylauder, -laundre, -lawndur, 6 ohi- 
laudre. [ad. med.L. chilindr-m (in same sense) 
for L. cylindnts, a. Gr. /cvkivSpos Cyltndeb ; cf. 
It. cilindro ‘ a kinde of diall ’ (Florio).] A kind 
of portable sun-dial of cylindrical form used in 
early times. 

[See i3-i4th c. treatise De composkione cJUlindri, and 
Hoveden’s Practica chilindri (Chaucer Soc. pt. 1, 2).] 
£1386 Chaucer T. 204 And latus dyne as soone 

as ^at ye may ffor by my chilyndre [». r, ehylendere, 
chilmder] it is pryme of day. c 1430 Lydg. Siege Thebes 
(Arundel MS. iig If. 18) By my chilyndie I gAii anon to 
se, Thorgh }>e sonne jiat ful cler gan shyne, Ofpe dok that 
it drogh to nyne. Pronip. Paru. 74 Chylander or 

chylawndur. e 14S0 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker S72 Chilindms, 
a leuel vel est instrumentnm quo hore notantnr [a chy- 
laundre]. 1530 Palsg. 205/1 Cnilandre, chilandre, 

Chiliogramme, -liter, -metre ; see Kilo-. 
Ghiliomb (ki-lii^m). [a. Gr. (in 

Julian, etc.), formed in imitation of l/rard/njSij He- 
catomb.] A sacrifice of a thousand (oxen). 

Potter Aniiq. Greece 11. iv. (1715) aig Chiliombs, in 
which were sacrificed a thousand living Creatures. 1807 
Robinson Archxol. Grieca iii. iv. aog Mention is frequently 
made of hecatombs . , and of chiliombs. 

Chill (tjil), sb. Foims : i cele, ciele, cile, 
oyle, 2-4 chele, 4 chile, 5 cheele, y- chill. 
[OE. fg/e, «g/tf, cold, coldness OTeut. type Mbz-z 
masc., f. kal-an to be Cold : not exemplified in 
the other Tent, langs. This word seems to have 
become obs. by 1400, after the vb. and adj. had 
been formed from it, its place being taken by 
Cold sb. Since c 1600 it has been revived, app. 
as a new formation from the vb., and in a modified 
sense evidently of verbal origin. But see note to 
Chill v. For etymological relation of chill, cool, 
t hele, acale, cold, and their derivatives, see Cold.] 

I. In OE. and ME. {chile, chele, cheele^ 

1 1. The former equivalent of the modern Cold, 
used, e.g., of the coldness of the weather, frost. 

C825 Ves^ Psalter cxlvii. 6 Biforan ansiene celes his. 
C897 K. Alfred ^egor^s Past, xxxix. 285 For ciele 
iCott. cile] nele se slawa erian on wintra. 071 Blickl. 
Horn. 59 On cyle he biS afeded. c 117S Lamb. Horn, (1867) 
33 Hunger and burst and chele. a laoo Moral Ode in 
Trin. Coll. Ho/n. 226 purst and hunger, chele [w. r. chule] 
and hete. c xaoo Ormin 1615 Wipb miele & Jirisst & hunn- 
gerr. 1297 Glouc. (Rolls) xS2 pat water of Bape. .euer 
IS iliche hot . . & euere spi ingep ne be pe chele so gret. c X300 
St. Brandan 62 Ne chile ne hete ne fonde je no3t. ,1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 135 Scythia, .hap moche wilder- 
nes by cause of greet colde and chele. 1393 Langl. P, PI. 
C. XXIII. 236 Sitthen pei chosen chile and chaytif pouerte, 
Let hem chewe as pei chosen. ?0X4oo Morte Arih. 3392, 
I haue clieueride for chele. <11x400-50 Alexander 4164. A 
velans vale, pare was a vile cheele. 

II. In modern use [f. the vb. or adj.]. (chill.) 

2 . Coldness seizing upon or pervading the body; 

an unnaturally lowered bodily temperature maiked 
by shivering, etc. ; the cold fit of an ague ; now 
especially a sudden affection of physical cold, 
a sudden chilling of the body, which is often a 
first stage or symptom of illness ; hence, to catch 
a chill, to give (one) a chill, etc. 
x6ox Weeveu Mirr. Mart. A vj h, A cold congealed ice, a 
bloudlesse chill, xyx^ Derham Phys. Theol. (J.l, To have 
a sort of chill about his piecordia and head. X795 Soutuev 
Joan o/Arex. 403 The death-doom’d foe. .Felt such a chill 
run through his shivering frame, 1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 
310 Irregular chills, fever and sweats. x86o-x Flo. Night- 
ingale Nursing 91 You may give a baby a chill which 
will kill it. .without giving it fresh air at all. 
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3 . A coldness of the air, water, etc., which tends 
to make one shiver ; a cold which has a depressing, 
benumbing, or penetrating effect on the body. 
To take the chill off (a liquid) ; to raise it to a 
temperate heat (colloq.). 

xyM Ld. Auckland Z)x«»3<fi«i^<i!i'«(i86i) II. 89 At about 
six the air . . changed suddenly to a chill. x86o Tyndall Glac. 

I. § II. 84 The chill was painful to the teeth, x868 Miss 
Yonge Pupils St. yohn 1 34 The chill of early dawn. 1870 
Tennyson Passing of Arthur 96 A death white mist .. 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew Down with 
his blood, till all his heart was cold. 

b. in pi. Chilling states of the atmosphere. 

1832 L. Hunt Poenis 167 No sooner have the chills with- 
drawn, Than the bright elm is tufted on the lawn. 1833 
N. Arnott /’A j'wcf II. 19 The chills of night and the biting 
blasts of winter, 1887 Stevenson Underwoods i. xxvii. 58. 

4 . fig. a. A benumbing and depressing sensa- 
tion or influence upon the feelings. To cast or 
thimi) a chill oven to damp the warmth or 
ardour of. 

x82x Byron Sard. i. ii, A chill Comes o’er my heart. 1874 
Morley Compromise (1886) 14 The comparatively prosaic 
results., have thrown a chill over our political imaginations, 
b. Absence of warmth of feeling or sympathy ; 
depressing coldness or iciness of manner. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Sqc. Amer. III. 85 We. .in no in- 
stance that I remember failed to dissipate the chill by show- 
ing that we were ready to . . be sociable. 1839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, viii, The boys gave three feeble cheers. Such 
cheers I sighs of extra strength with the chill on. 

5 . techn. An iion mould, or a piece of iron in a 
sand mould, for making ‘chilled’ castings: cf. 
Chill v. 6. 

X874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. 
IV. 120 Iron . .which had been cast in an iron mould or ‘ chill ’. 
b. A mass of chilled material in a blast-furnace. 
1874 Trans. Amer. Inst. Miti. Engineers II. 60 Firing 
shots up into the chilled mass. . bringing down from time to 
time portions of the chill. < 

6. Painting. A cloudy appearance on the surface 
of a picture ; ‘ blooming.’ 

1871 Tyndall Fragm. Science II. viii. (ed. 6) 1x7. 

Ch.ill (tjil), a. Also 5 chele, 6 ehyll, chil, 
6, 9 Sc. scliil(l. . [Mostly since i6th c. : app. f. 
Chill sb. ; cf. the use of cold both as adj. and sb.] 

1 . ‘ Cold ; cold to the touch * (J.) ; now always 
unpleasantly, depressingly, or injuriously cold ; 
that chills, tends to benumb, or causes to shiver. 

15x3 Douglas jEneis vii. xii. 109 They that duellis langis 
the schil ryueie Of Anien \gelidummte Anienem], 1536 
Bellenden Cmi. (1821)1 p. Ivi, In winter quhenmaist 
schill and persand stormes apperit, 1570 Levins Manip. 
123 Chil, cold, algidns. 2640 Milton Arcades 49 Noisom 
winds, and blasting vapours chilL 1662 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III, 394 Which [Lime] bestowed on cold and chill 
ground brings it to a fruitful consistency. 1730 Thomson 
A nimun 1083 And humid Evening, gliding o'er the sky In 
her chill progress. X797 Coleridge Christabel i, The night 
is chill. x8ao Scott Monasi. ix, A chill easterly wind was 
sighing among the withered leaves. 

2 . Depressingly affected by cold ; having a per- 
vading sensation of cold ; ‘ creeping ’ or shivering 
with cold. 

1608 Shaks. Per. ii. i. 77 My veins are chill, a 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Misc. Tracts in. xoi Being frighted he grew 
chill, went to bed, and soon after died. 18x8 Mrs. Shelley 
Frankenst. xi, They had a fire to warm them when chill. 
x82x Keats Isedel 617 She kiss'd it with a lip more chill 
than stone, 1842 Sir T. Martin Nasnesake in Fraser's 
Mag. Dec., I felt my person growing chiller and chiller, 
b. Sensitive or liable to cold. 

1576 Turberv. B&. Venerie 185 They are verie chyli of 
colde, and . . where there is any fire, they will creepe so neare 
it that they will burne their coates. x6ox Shaks. Alls 
Well IV. V. 56 The manie will be too chill and tender. 

3 . To run chill (of the blood) ; to blow chill, etc. 

17 X 9 De Fob Crusoe i. 244 My very Blood ran chill in my 
Veins. 1794 Sullivan View Nat, II. 13 How chill and tardy 
luns the blood. x85a-S3 Whistle.-Binkie (Sc. ^ Songs) Ser. 

II. X2 The nichtis mirk, and the wind blaws schill. 

4 . fig. a. Said of circumstances or influences 
which repress warmth of feeling, enthusiasm, etc. 
In quot. 1400 perhaps simply ‘cold, cold-blooded 

[rx40o Destr, Troy 7958 Ne neuer charite he cherisst 
Jiurghe a chele yre.] 1750 Gray Elegy xiii, Chill Penury 
repress'd their noble rage. i877_ Gladstone Glean, IV. 
xiv. 350 The chill elevation of political philosophy. 1883 A. 
Dobson in Hatpe-ds Mag, Dec. 108 Let those who will be 
proud and chill. 

b. Said of, or with regard to, the feelings under 
repressing or deadening influences. 

X633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. l xxii. Oft therefore have 
I emd my tender Muse; Oft my chill breast beats ofF her 
ilutteiingwing. 1699 Garth Dispens, i. (1700) 4 Chill Vir- 
gins redden into Flame. 187a Geo. Eliot Middlem. ii. xx, 
One of whom would presently survive in chiller loneliness. 
X878 B. Taylor De%deaMon ii. iiL yx Their chill calm of 
changeless being. 

6. Comb., as chill-fit ', chill-loohing aMy 
x8x3 Eveatgelical Mag. Mar., To fence against blasts and 
chill-fits, the Holy Ghost has directed the use of zeal as a 
cloke. X887 Poll Mall G, 5 Oct. 1/2 A large, chill-looking 
room, with a polished floor and very little furniture. 

Chill (tjil), z;. Forms : 4-6 chyli, ohil(le, (7 
cheel), 6- chill. [First found in 14th c., hut not 
frequent before i6th ; app. f. Chill sb. : but evi- 
dence is deficient. 

It has been suggested that the vb. may have been de- 


duced from a pa. pple. child {.chilled), short for childed, 
from a vb. child-en repr. OE. *cieldan, *cildeat to make 
cold. If so, the whole later series of chill adj., and sb. 
(since i6oo\ would be distinct from the ME. sb.] 

I. intr. 

I . To grow or become cold j to be injurionsly 
cold. 

1:1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 368 A 1 chaunged her chere & 
chylled at [?al] Jje hert. 2570 Levins Manip. 123 To chil 
with cold, algere. 1580 Bahet Alv. C 474 To Chill for 
colde: to be in great colde. 2655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 
xxxiii. § 2 (1665) 385/2 The outward parts burn, but the in- 
ward chill. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exere. 104 That the Glew 
Chill not (as Work-men say when it cools) . . as it chills, it 
thickens. 1722 De Foe Moll FI, (2840} 298 My very blood 
chills at the mention of the name of Newgate. 

+ 2 . esp. To shiver or shudder with cold. Obs. 

rx44o Promp. Para, 75 Chyllyn, for colde, frigneia. 
c xe^'^Dieby Myst. (1882)1. 374, 1 Chille and Cheverfor this 
Orrible chaunce. 2530 Palsgr. 483/2 My handes chyli, mes 
mains me frissonnait. 1560 A. L. tr. Calvin's ^Serm. Songe 
Ezecli. Epist., Sometime chilling and chatering with colde. 
2592 Spenser M. Hubberd 993 The Ape . . did nought but 
chill and quake. 

b. Of things : ? To vibrate, quiver, thrill, shiver. 

X7A7 Hooson Miner's Diet. E iij. Lay one Hand on the 
Rock . . and strike gently, or more hard as we feel it chills, 
the mors faint and languid the motion is that is caused by 
striking, the more firm and fast it shews it to he. 

3 . To be seized with a sudden chill. 

2830 W. Taylor German Poetry I. 75 A hoarse sigh rattled 
up his tliroat, he chilled, he fell, he stiffened, and arose no 
more. 2883 Daily Netus 5 July 5/6 He was carried out 
into the park, hut chilled suddenly and fainted. 

II. trans. 

4 . To make cold, lower the temperature of ab- 
solutely ; to affect sensibly and injuriously with 
cold ; to give a chill to. Also absol. 

(The first quot. is very doubtful ; perh. it is chile or chill 
adj., but 3 MSS. have child, i sckeld, 2 cold.) 

2399 Langl. P. PI. C. xviii. 49 And charite bat child is 
now ‘ sjiolde chaufen of himself. 2581 Mulcaster Posi- 
tions vi. (2887) 45 Heat bumes, cold chilles, 2670 Dryden 
Conq. Granada, i. i, Ev’ry Lady's Blood with Fearwas chill'd. 
2764 Goldsm. Trav. 272 Winter lingering chills the lap of 
May. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 253 Cold stones and other 
objects which have become chilled by free ladiation. 

b. To deaden, benumb, blight, or blast with cold. 

2727 Bradley Font. Diet. s. v. Flower, You must . . defend 

your Auriculas . . from Rains that chill them, xjrxa Black- 
MORB Creation iii, The fruits decay,. by snows immod’rate 
chilled. 

c. With advb. extension ; To chill up, do%m, etc. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2776) IV, 42 The marmout . . 

has all its faculties chilled up in winter. 

6. fig. To affect as with cold ; to check, depress, 
_or lower (warmth, ardour, etc.) ; to damp, deject, 
'dispiiit. 

2597 Hooker jffecf./’o/.v. lx vii, § 22 Chilleth. all warmth 
of zeal. x6x8 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 434 The piomoter . . 
hath gotten his Charges of Sir Thomas Brookes, and Sir 
Thomas much cheeled. as6m'S\m,& Lordls Svpp, (2677) 
122 Sifting and disputing too boldly chill all warmth of our 
zeal. xy8x GvBBon Decl. ^ F. II. xxvi. 51 Age had chilled 
the daring spirit of Athanaric. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
1 . 208 A supercilious air that chilled admiration. 2849 Ro- 
bertson J'rrw. Ser. i. xxi. (1866) 349 Nothing chills theheart 
like . . distrust. 2869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (2876) IH, xii. 170 
Their courage was chilled by the ill success of their arms. 

6 . techn. To cool molten metal suddenly so as 
to harden It ; esp. in moulding, to cool and harden 
the surface of cast iron by allowing the molten 
metal in the mould to come in contact with cold 
iron placed at the part where the hardening is to 
be effected, or by casting altogether in an iron 
mould. 

2832 J, Holland Mannf. Metals 1 . 238 Both cases usually 
made of cast-iron chilled on the outside to make them hard. 
1853 Kane Grhuiell Exp. xxxiv. (2S56) 297 The frozen 
mercury resembled . , lead, recently chilled after melting. 
2875 Ure Dkt. Arts II. 474 A section of the casting shows 
the effect of chilling. 

7 . To dull or deaden (a varnished surface) by 
cold or other agency ; to ‘ bloom ’. 

2859 Gullick & Times Pahit. 224 Whatever varnish may 
be employed, .a current of cold or damp air, which ‘ chills ’ 
or ‘blooms’ them [paintings] should be avoided. 

8. colloq. To take the chill, or sensation of active 
cold, off (a liquid) ; to raise to temperate heat. 

<22825 Fohby Voc, East Anglia, Chill, to take off ex- 
tieme coldness from any sort of beverage by placing it near 
the fire in frosty weather, 2836-^ Dickens Sk. Boz (1S66) 
27s A pint pot, the contents of which were ‘ chilling' on the 
hob. 287s Parish Sussex Gloss. s.v., I often gets my 
mistus to chill a drop of beer for me, when I comes home 
winter evenings, x88x Evans Lekestersh. Gloss, s. v,, Did 
you chill the water for the 'osses? 

CUll- in comb. [Various parts of speech.] 

I I . Chill-cold [either ‘ as cold as chill like 
ice-cold, stone-cold) or, as sometimes found, chilled- 
cold, like burnt hlacTi\. 

a. adj., also chilled-cold, completely chilled, 
thoroughly cold. 

2565 Golding Ovids Met. v. (2593) 125 A chil-cold swet 
my sieged limmes opprest. 2592 Nashb Introd, Sidtuy's 
Astr. I- Stella, The earth, .snatcht thee too soone into her 
chilled colde armes. x 5 M Marlowe Didon. i. 263 Dipped it 
in the old King’s chill-cold blood. x6ox Domffall Earl 
of Huntingtm ii. i. Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 226 Friendship, 
honesty, Are chill-cold, dead with cold. x6xx Barksteo 
Hirefi (1876) 74 Tendring their spotlesse vows, in child-cold 
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dew, Of virgin teares. 1612 J. D a\ ies Muse's Sacri/. 49 tD.) 
A cMU-cold Bloud. .Fleets through my veines. 
b. sb. Chill coldness. 

1693 Robertson Phraseol. Gen, 343 A chill-cold, algor. 

2. ChiU-hardeniiig (see quot.) ; oMU-plortgh., 
a plough, having a share * chilled ’ on the under 
surface : see Chilled 2 ; chill-room, a room for 
chilling or refrigerating meat, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. MecL, Chill-hardening, a mode of 
tempering steel-cutting instruments, by exposing the red- 
hot metal to a blast of cold air. 1884 Harped s Mag. J uly 
aoS'i The animal is hung up.. and then left to cool in the 
chill-room . . preparatory to shipping. 1886 York Herald 
33 Aug. 3/6 There ate several imitations of the original 
American chill plow in the market. 

ChiU, obs. and dial. f. 1 will : see Ch pron. 
Chilld, obs. form of Child. 

ChiUed (t;ild\///. a. [f. Chill v. -h -edI.] 

1. Made sensibly cold; injuriously or unplea- 
santly affected with cold. 

1598 Chapman Iliad i. (R.h He said, and Priams aged 
joynts with chilled feare did shake. i8ao Keats Lainta 
I. 140 The God fostering her chilled hand, 1863 Dickens 
Mnt, Fr. m. i, Presenting a comfortable rampart of shoulder 
to the chilled figure of the man, 1877 Bryant Little People 
of Stum) 29a Strove. .To make the chilled blood move. 

2. iechtt. Of cast iron : Rapidly cooled, and so 
baldened. Cf. Chill w. 6 . 

183* [see Chile v , 6], 1868 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec., Major 
Palliser, whose inventions— particularly his chilled shot — 
have been and are productive of enormous saving to the 
country. rSyS U re Diet. A rts 1 1 474 Their chilled plough- 
shares and cnilled railway chturs are cast in moulds of such 
a construction that the melted iron comes jn contact with 
iron in those parts of the moulds where it is wanted to be 
chilled. 1883 Binningham Daily Post ii Oct., Mixing 
metal, annealitigs, casting chilled ploughshares. 

3. Painting, Clotided or ‘ bloomed’. 

1882 Art Diet., Chilled (Er. ehancissure), said of 

a moisture on the varnish of apicture by which the defect 
of cloudiness called Blooming is caused. 

4. With tbe cbill taken off. 

x8Sa Field 7 OcL 503 A thirsty horse, .can then be either 
given gruel or chilled water. 

+ 6 . : = chill-cold ; see Chill-. Obs. 

Chiller (tji'laj). [f. Chill z),-i--EBt.] One who 
or that which chills. Also in comb.^ as beer-chiller. 

1798 Mary WoLLSTONECR. Posih. Wks. III. 1, 149 Tor- 
mented, as I now am, by these Horth-east chillers . . Give 
me, gracious Heaven ! at least, genial weather. 1836 [see 
BeerjA^ 4]. 

C hilli, chilly (tji'li). Forms : 7 ohille, 7-9 
ohile, 8 chilly, 9 ohili, 7 - chilli, PL chillies. 
[In Sp. chile, chili, a- Mexican chilli, the native 
name in i 6 th c. 

Simeon Did. Langue Heduiatp has * Chilli, piment dont 
on compte douze especes principales ; il sert h composer 
avec le mats une boisson tres-recherchde ehilli atolU, chilla- 
tollP. So 'chilail eau de chilli', etc. As early as 1631, 
Bontius erroneously stated that the name was from Chile 
in S. America ‘ quasi dicas piper a Chile *.] 

1. The dried pod of species of Capsicum or Red 
Pepper, esp. C. anmitim fasiigiattm, and fmiescens. 
The pods, which are acrid, pungent, and of a deep 
red colour when lipe, are largely used as a coudi- 
ment, and when reduced to powder forn\ the basis 
of Cayenne pepper. 

iMa H. Stubbb Ind. Hedar ii, 10 Some Pepper called 
Chille. .was put in. ^1676 Worlidce Cyder (1691) 179 Two 
Cods, or Pods, of Chile, Ibid, 184 Chile, or long Pepper. 
1685 J. Chamberlayne Coffee, Tea ^ Choc. 8g Some hold 
there are but two sorts of Chiles or Chilli, the one the 
Eastern which is Ginger, and the other Western, which is 
the Pepper of Mexico. 18^ Thackeray Van. Fair hi. 
(1853) 18 ‘Try a chili with it, Miss Sharp', said Joseph, 
really interested. ' A chili’, said Rebecca, gasping ; ‘oh 
yes 1 ’ She thought a chili was something cool, as its name 
imported. 1870 Yeats Hat, Hist. Comm, 149 In tropical 
countries chillies are used in great quantities, 
b. The shrub which bears chillies. 

1843 Prescott Mexico in.vi. (1864) 169 Fields of towering 
maize, the juicy aloe, the chilli or Aztec pepper. 

2. Conti., as oMlli-Tmegar, vinegar flavoured 
with chillies. 


i8z8 Byron Beppo viii, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey. 

CliilUly (t/idili), adv. [f. Chilly a. - 1 - -lt^.] 
In a chilly or chilling manner. 

a 1849 J. G Mangan Poems (1839) 75 Winter's blast From 
the north is chilUly returning. 1884 Gentl. Mag, Feb. 120. 
sS86 G. Allen In all Shades II. xxv. 193 Dupuy conde- 
scended. ^to ask chillily whether he was expecting friends. 

Chilliness (t/i-lines). [f. Chilly a. + -insss.] 
Chilly state or condition. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. (S3. 2/1 Chillyness, or sense of Cold, 
iwa Achard in Phil. Trans. LIII. 102 The bird . . from a 
chillyness in the air, did not revive to be able to fly. 1763 
Mackenzie Phil. Trans. LIV, 74 The pestilential fever 
shews itself first by a chilliness and shiverings. 18x7 J. Gil- 
Intellect. Patritnony 43 Cheerless cffilliness of heart. 
Chillug (tJMig'l, ‘oil. s6. [f. Chill ». + -ihgI.] 
The action of the verb Chill in various senses. 

*393 Langu P.Pl, C. IX. 333 For cbillynge of hir Mawe. 
c s^o Prowp. Parv. 73 Chyllynge of tethe or oher lyke, 
tngidor. 1664 Evelyn Kai. Hori. (1729) 206 The Water 
Mdangers the chilling and rotting of the Fibres. x86i Flo, 
Nichitngalb Nursing iL 13 Whenever a tendency to chill- 
in^s discovered, hot bottles, .should be made use of. 

D. spec. ; see Chili v. 6. 

*83* J. Holland Manuf. Metals I, 72 To case-harden 
railroad plates by casting them upon a piece of cold iron, . 


[Is] termed chilling, xVi.x Metal World-nil. 120 The property 
of chilling in iron is dependent to a laige extent on the ab- 
sence of silicon, and to the presence of carbon in what has 
been called the third form. 

Chilling (tji'liq), ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -ing2,] 

1 . That chills ; in various senses of the verb. 

?rti4oo Morte Arth. 2966 The chillande watire one his 

chekes rynnyde. cx^/a Pallad. on Hnsb.ye. 432 At Juill 
and Aust in landes chillingest \frigidissimii[. 1363 Sack- 
viLLz Myrr. Mag, Induct. 4 His frosty face With_ chilling 
cold had pearst the tender gieen. 1588 Shaks._ Tit. A. 11. 
ill, 212 A chilling sweat ore-runs my trembling ioynts. 1726 
Swift On Poetry, Our chilling Climate hardly bears A 
Sprig of Bays in fifty years. X814 Scott Ld. of Isles y. xvi. 
Chilling news. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 11. xvii. 144 
Chilling suspicious manners. 1878 Huxley Physio^. 40. 

2. Comb., as chilling-cold, so cold as to chill. 

16x6 R. Carpenter Past Charge 14 Some of them were 

chilling cold in charitie. x8oi Southey Thalaba x. xii. To 
the touch They are chilling cold. 

Hence Chillingly dd-v. 
c 1784 in Mad. D'Abblay {F. Hall), 
x8o4 Moore Poems I. 349 Think not the veil he so chill- 
ingly casts. Is the veil of a vestal severe. 1841 Blackw. 
Mag, L, 737 Eveniifg’s breeze blew chillingly. 1870 Pall 
MallG. 23 Aug. 2 Next-door neighbours., are either on 
terms of the closest intimacy or chillingly distant. 
flTiiniHlt, a. [f. Chill - h-iSH Rather chill. 
18.. in Chalmers, (F. Halil 

Chillness (tjidnes). [f. Chill a. -h -ness.] 
Chill quality or condition. 

1 . Unpleasant coldness, chilling quality, 

1398 Florio, Gelidezza, coldnesse, chilnesse, freasing, 
frost, 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 29 The exceeding 
chilnesse of the aire. X784 Johnson Lett. 21 Apr., Not 
caring to venture the chillness of the evening. z86B Haw- 
thorne .i4/wr. Note-bks. (1879) II. 41 After so much stoimy 
chillness. 

2. The sensation of cold ; the state of being un- 
pleasantly cold and shivering. 

*399 A. M. tr. Gahelhoueds Bk. Physicke 294/1 If it [the 
plague] take him with . . chillness . . cover him well that he 
maysweate. 1626 Bacon Syloa § 793 There followeth a 
chilness or Shivering in all the Body. 174s Foe’s Eng. 
Tradesman (1841) 1. vli. 47 He cannot think of it but as we 
do of the grave, with a chillness in the blood and a tremour 
in the spirits, Z789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 639 When 
cold bathing occasions chilness . .it ought to be discontinued. 
1823 Scott Peveril xxxv, The chillness of his ankles. 

3. Jig. Absence of warmth of temperament, feel- 
ing, or manner ; want of zeal or interest. 

1638 0 . Sedgwicke Serm. (1639) 93 Why that remissenesse 
and chilnesse to encourage.. the exercise of Armes? Z701 
Whitehead Tntth Prevalent 39 Under such Chilness of 
Zeal. 1754 Johnson Life Cave Wks, IV. 329 The same 
chilness of mind was observable in his conversation. 1846 
Hawthorne Mosses ii. iii. (1864) 68 The chillness of his 
moral atmosphere. 

II Chillum (tji'lom). [Hindi chilami\ 

The part of the hookah containing the tobacco 
and charcoal balls ; also applied loosely to the 
entire hookah, the act of smoking, and the ‘ fill ’ 
of tobacco. 

X781 J, Lindsay in Lives Lindsays III. (Y.), Dressing a 
hubhle-buhble, per week at 3 chillums a day. 1828 Kitzzil- 
bash I. ii. (Y.), Eve^ sound was hushed but . . the occasional 
bubbling of my hookah, which had just been furnished with 
another chillum. 1839 Thackeray Major Gahagan i, It 
was the bitterest chillum I ever smoked. 

II Chillumchee. [Hindi chilamchT.I A wash- 
hand basin of brass or tinned copper. 

17x5 in J. T. Wheeler Madras II. 246 (Y.) The chelumgie 
of Manilla work. 1794 European Mag. xxvi. 289 Sir John 
Kennaway got a Cnillumchee made here. 1831 Mawson 
Comm. SirC. Napier A chilumchee of water sans soap 

was provided. 18^ Lang Wand, India 146 Empty a bottle 
of brandy or gin into your chillumchee. 

Chilly (tji'li), a. Also 6 obyllie, 6-7 chillie. 
[f. Chill si -)--y 1,] Characterized by chillness. 

1 . That chills or produces the sensation of cold ; 
appreciably or disagreeably cold. 

1370 Turbcrv.^ Lcn/er to his carefnll Bed, Ne heate . . 
May bate my_ chillie colde. 1373 Twyne jEneid. xi. Hh j b. 
Nights chyllie shade. 2723 Pope Odyss. xii. 433 A chilly 
fear congeal’d ray vital blood. 1793 Southey Tri. Woman 
124 The chilly mists of eventide. i8|49 Lytton Caxfons iii. 
vi, It was as chilly as if it had been October. 

2. Affected by a chill or by cold ; feeling rather 
cold, coldish, b. Sensitive to coW, easily chilled. 

1611 Florio, Griccioloso, chillie or shiuering through cold. 
1727 W. Pulteney in Cobnan’s Posth. Lett. (1820) 12 By 
nursing herself up too much, she is so chilly that she can 
scarce stir abr<3^ without catching cold. 2839 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xxii, The chilly cry of the poor sweep as he 
crept shivering to his early toil. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. 
eXXVI. 93, I . . found him, sitting near a fire, for he is of 
a chilly nature. 

3. jig. Void of, or adverse to, warmth of feeling. 

^ i84i_ W. Spalding Ital^ & It. Isl. I. 143 A chilly feeling 
in which for a time grief is kept aloof by fear. 2874 Morley 
Comp^mise (t886) 33 Very dully to general theories, loftily 
disdainful to the men of a principle. 

4 . In comb., as chilly fingered, -hearted, adjs. 

x8x8 Keats Endymionys, 971 Chilly-fineer'd spring. X865 
Trollope Belton EsL xix. 223 He was willy-nearted, but 
yet quite capable of enough love to make him a good son. 

Chilly (tji-l|li), adv. [f. Chill a. -h -lyS.] In 
a chill manner, with dullness. 

1640 O. Sedgwicke Christs Counsell 12 Done . . coldly, 
chilly, carelesly. 1739 Mason Caractacus Ode i (R.) The 
midnight air falls chilly on my breast. 1834 Ht. Martineau 
Farrers i, r The Match wind blew in chilly. 


II Ch.ilo*caiCe. Obs. Also cbeilocace. [f. Gr. 
j<;6rA.os lip -H Kaidi evil.] (See quot.). 

1713 Kersey, Chilocace, a canker of the mouth, a disease 
which often happens to young children. 1731-1800 in 
Bailey, i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Chiloguathau (koilp-gnajian), a., si. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Chilogncctha sb. pi., name of the 01 der, 
f. Gr. lip -1- ‘(vb.B-os jaw.] Belonging to, or 

a member of, an older of Myriapoda or Centi- 
pedes, with segmented bodies and heads furnished 
with two pairs of maxillae, of which the second 
pair are united lo foim a lower lip. _ 

183s Kirby Hab. ^ Inst. Anim. II. xvi. 74 The Chilo- 
gnathans, in theii young state come neatest to the insect or 
hexapod tribes. 1878 Bell Gegenhaner's Comp. Anai. 244 
In the Chilognatha the second and thiid paiis are converted 
into a kind of lower lip. 

Cliilogna'thiforiii, «• [f. piec. + -fokm.] 
Having the form of the Chilognatha : applied by 
Macleay and Kirby lo the larvie of those coleop- 
terous insects which are herbivorous, elongated, 
and sub-cylindrical. 

II Chiloma (kolljn-ma). Zool. [inod.J^., a. Gr. 
Xeikw/za rim, edge, f. lip. Cf. Fr. chil 6 mel\ 

The upper lip of a mammal when tumid and con- 
tinued without inlenuption from the nose. 
i88t in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

fChilO'nic, a. Obs.—’> [a. Fr. chiloniqtte 

(Colgr.), f. Chilon (KlKav), one of the seven wise 
men of Greece.] (See quot.) So also ChUcnlau a. 

1636 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Chilonick, brief, .succinct, 
compendious, fiom one of the Grecian wise men, Chilo, 
who in all his speeches and wiitings was very shoit. Cot^r. 
1708-13 Kersey, Chilonian or Chilonhk . . as a Chilonick 
Style. 1721-1800 in Bailey, Chilonian, Chilonick. 

Chilopod (k3i']t>p[.id). Zool. [f. mod.L. chilo-- 
poda sb. pi. (also used as Eng.), f. Gr. x^-'-os lip 
+ irovs, iroS-< 5 s foot. In mod.F. chilopode^ 
Amember of the CMlopoda, an order of Myriapoda, 
having segmented bodies, and two anleiior pairs 
of legs conveited into foot-jaws. The older con- 
tains the Centipedes proper, 

1837 Penny CycL VII. 67/1 Chilopoda .. are cainivor- 
ous, and crawl about by night . , They conceal themselves 
under stones and fallen trees, and are nil found in lollen 
wood. 

Hence Chilo'podan a. and sb. as prcc. CKilo- 
po'dlform a., having the form of a centipede: 
applied lo coleopterous larvtE, which are sub-hexa- 
pod, with a long, linear, depressed body. Chilo- 
podimo’xplious a. = piec. Chilo'podo'UB a., of 
the nature of the Chilopoda. 

1833 Kirby Hab. cj Inst. Anim, II. xvi. 66 Chilopodans 
or Centipedes. 1828 — Entoniol. III. xxix, 166 Those 
[larval of the Gyronectima being the most perfect chilopo- 
dunoiphous of the whole. *839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. Ill, 
351/1 In the Chilopodous genera. 

ChilOStomatO'US (koilusl^-matos), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. lip + ffripoT- mouth + -ODS.] Hav- 

ing the cell-mouth closed with a movable lip, 
i88x A. W. Waters in Aihetnenm 7 May 626/2 On Fossil 
Chilostomatous Bryozoa fiom the Yarra-Yarra. 

Chiltern (tji'ltam). Also 6 chylturne, ehil- 
torne, 8 eliilturii. {^Ciltei’n occurs as a proper 
name in the OE. Chron. anno 1009 ; but also, since 
i6th c., applied to a kind of soil or country. This 
may be from the proper name, though the con- 
verse is also possible ; at present no exjilanation 
of the word is known.] 

1 , Proper name of a range of hills, in some parts 
wooded, which extend from the south of Oxford- 
shire, near Wallingford, quite across Bnckingham- 
shii e into Bedforddiire and Hertfordshire. 

a 1123 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. icxigDa rafter middan 
wintra hi namon Jia ranne upgang ut burn Ciltern, and swa 
to Oxneforda. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 483 The wood- 
lands on the edge of Bucks and Heilford shire, called the 
Chiltern. 

2 . Chiltern Hundreds : a name given to five (or 
more strictly four and a half) hundreds in Oxford- 
shire, and three in Buckinghamshire, which con- 
tain the Chiltern Hills. The manorial rights of 
these belonged to the Crown, which appointed 
over them Stewards and Bailiffs. These offices 
have long been obsolete or merely nominal, but 
that of the three Buckinghamshire himdreds (Stoke, 
Desborongh, and Burnham) is the best known of 
several fictitious offices, now used for a special 
purpose. No member of parliament is by law at 
liberty to resign his seat, so long as he is duly 
qualified; on the other hand, a member who 
accepts an office of profit under the Crown must 
vacate his seat, subject to re-election. A member 
desiring to resign therefore applies for the Steivard- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds, or other similar 
appointment, which is, by a legal figment, held to 
be such an office ; the appointment necessitates 
his resignation, and, having thus fulfilled its pin:- 
pose, is again resigned, so as to be ready for 
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conferment upon the next member that wishes to 
make tlie same use of it. 

The holding of an office of profit under the Crown became 
a disqualification in 1707. It was not till 1740 that the 
Stewaidship of a royal manor was used in order to create a 
disqualification. In that year Sir Watkin Wynn took the 
Stewardship of H. M. Lordship and Manor of Bromiield 
and Yale (which was again taken in 1740!. In 1742 Ld. 
Middlesex took the Head Stewaidship of H. M. Honour of 
Otford in Kent. In Jan. 1730-51 John Pitt, M.P. for 
Wrexham, took the Stewardship of the Chiltein Hundreds, 
which has_ come to he the ordinary form, extept when a 
second lesigpiation takes place before this is vacant. 

ciado Rot. Hmid. I. zz/z kxva. hundreds Cil trie sunt 
in manu domini Regis, scilicet Dosteberge, Stokes & 
Buinham. 1653 Pari. Survey, Bucks No. 4 (MS. Reed, 
Off.) A Survey of the Rents, issues, and prohlts of the 
thiee Hundreds commonly called or knowne by the name 
of y“ Three Hundreds of Chilturne, with y“ Courts and 
Bayliwick theieunto belonging., within y’county of Bucks, 
parcell of the possessions of Charles Stuar^ late King of 
England, made and taken by us whose names aie heie- 
unto subsciibed. 1^751 Entry m Journal of Ho. Comm., 
Who since his election .hath accepted the Office of Steward 
or Bailiff of H. M.’s Thiee Chiltern Hundieds of Stoke, 
Desborough and Bonenham in the County of Buckingham. 
1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 276 Norborne Berkley, Esq. steward 
• of the manor of the three Chiltern Hundreds. 1781 Hat- 
sell Precedents (1818) II, 55. 1817 EvANS_/’rt«. Deb. I. 
1303 A repiesentative of the city of London, in the room of 
Harvey Combe, Esq. who had accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds. 1844 May Pari. Practice^ 340. 1883 Ibid. 709. 

1888 Neiospr,, ‘ Ifhe doubts it, let him apply fni the Chiltein 
Hundreds, and present himself for re-election.’ 

3 . a. and sh. Applied to a kind of soil, and to 
distiicts having this soil: see qiiots. 

1523 FiTZHERB./fKji. Bj,Theie be many matter of gioundes 
and soyles. Some whyte cley, some redde cley, some giauell 
or chylturne. a 1640 Jackson Creed xii. x, Agar or Sinai 
is not such a general name of the whole mpuntain countiy 
in Arabia as wold or chiltern is in English. 1669 Wor- 
LiDGK Syst. Arric, fi68i) 13 Compare such Counties and 
Places in England, that are for the most part upon En- 
closure, with the Champion or Chilterne Counties or Places. 
1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandman, II, i. 27 Hertfordshire 
in general, most part of Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Beikshire, Wiltshire, and many other counties abounding 
in chalky, sandy, gravell]’, and loamy soils, aie deseivedly 
called Chilturn countries, as being of ashoit dry nature, and 
lying in dry situations. Ibid, {title of Vol. VI; Chiltern and 
Vale Farming explained. 

t Chiltex-wlieat. Obs. [possibly connected 
with prec., as if grown on such land.] ? A wheat 
of an inferior kind or quality. 

idi4 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623^ 153 One trough full of 
small chiltei-wheat, and another with water. Ibid. vii. 
xxiv, Spiinkle into it the grains of small chilter- wheat. 

+ Chi'ltoxiite. Min. Ohs. [Named by Emmons 
after Dr. Chilton : see -ite.] *=. Pbehnite, 

1868 Dana Mtn. 41 r. 

Ohiltting, ehiltyng, obs. f. Childing. 
Chilver (tji'lvoi). \yf£j.cilfer-, cilfor-lgmb 
lamb, corresp. to OHG. chilburra, -ira (^MHG. 
chilbere, mod.G. Bav. dial, kilbare, kilbet e ; cf. 
Swiss kilber masc. ‘ young wether Bav. hilbern 
to lamb) ; the stem kilb- is an ablaut form of kaW- 
in kaWoz- Calf; there are many related words 
outside Teutonic, with fhe jihonetic base glbh-, 
designating the young of animals.] 

A ewe-lamb: commonly ohilver-lamlj. (Found 
in OE., and still common in southern dialects, 
though not evidenced in the intervening period.) 

riooo .ffiLFRic Lev. v. 6 Biinge an cilfor lamb {offered 
agnam]. a 1100 O. E, Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 392 Enixa 
est, cilfoilamb, o'SSe acennende wms. i&v^ European Mag. 
LXVIII. 337 I’ll s '^11 you a lamb that is called a Chilver 
{note or ewe lamb]. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 502 An 
eloquent sally on the raie wool of the chilver-hogs then 
present. 1825 Britten Beauties IVilts. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Chilver, an ewe-lamb. 1883 in Standard 21 Apr. s/8 The 
chilver (or breeding lamb) might be protected from the 
butcher’s knife for a year or two. 1883 Hainpsh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) IS Chilver-latnb, a ewe-lainb. 

Ohilyndre, var. of Chilinuhe, Obs. 
OhimsBra, variant of Cdjmeea. 

CMmseroid (koimioToid), a. Zool. Related 
to the genus of fishes Chimmra, having the tail 
ending in a slender thread, the head pointed, and 
only one spiracle. Also sb. 

1834 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 97/1 The cylindrical 
dental masses of the chimseroid and edaphodont fishes. 1862 
Dana Man. Geol. 78 The Chimaeroids [have] only one 
gill-opening, besides other peculiarities. 

ChLiuar, Chimbe, var. of Chimbb \ Chime. 
Chimblay, -bley, -bly, dial. var. of Chimney. 
Clliinbora'ziteK Min. [Named 1821 from 
Chimborazo, where found : see -its.] = Abagonite. 
1868 in Dana Mtn. 

Chim-chain : see Eim-eam. 

Chime (tjaim), Forms ; 3-4 cEymbe, 
ohimbe, 4-6 chyme, 4, y ohim, 5 chymme, 
(6 cheyme, cheime), 4- cMme. [This and the 
verb of same form are of somewhat obscure his- 
tory; but they were evidently derived in some 
way from L. cymbalum Cymbal, in OE. cwibal, 
cimbala, which would naturally give a ME. 
*cMmbel, *chimble. Cf. also MHG. zimbel, zimel 
m. and n., zimbele f. ‘ a small bell struck with a 


hammer.’ But while ME. chimbe, chime, chim 
agrees with the first part of chimbel, the loss of 
the latter part is not clearly accounted for (cf. 
however tnuch, lite, badde, from muchel, litel, bsed- 
del). Chimbe may however have been from OF. : 
Godefroy has a single instance of chinbe =zymba\. 
As to the passages in which ‘ cymbal ’ is expressed 
by chymbe belle, chymme belle, these may indicate 
that a ME. * chimbel was thus popularly under- 
stood and divided, making chimbe or chim a dis- 
tinct word ; but, on the other hand, if chimbe or 
chim already existed, the analysis of chimbel as 
chimbe bell would be equally natural. The follow- 
ing are the instances in question : 

c 1300 K.Alis, 1852 Anon he doth his bemen blowe, v. c. 
[500] on a throwe. His chymbe belle he doth rynge, And 
doth dassche gret taborynge. c 1440 Promp. Para, 75 
Ch(y)mme belle {H. P. chyme bellj cimbalu7n\. 

• 1 * 1 . A cymbal. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Pi,, cl. s Loves him ever in lande. In 
chimbes fulwele iingande[WYCur,pymbalis welsoiinendej. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 12193 Als a chim \Gott. chime, Trin. 
chymbe] or brasin hell, pat nojier can vnderstand ne tell. 
^,1330 R. Brunnc Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11387 Fypeles, 
sitoles, sautreours, Belles, chymbes, and symfan. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter cl. 5 Louys him in 'chymys wele sow- 
nand i louys him in chymys of ioiynge. 

b. ? Instrumental music. Obs. 

1:1330 R. Brunnc Chron. IVace (MS. Inner Temple cf. 
Rolls ed. 4200) He couth so mykdle musik and diyme, 
That the pupille said in his tyme, He was g^d of fithelers. 

2 . An apparatus or arrangement for striking a 
bell or set of bells so as to make it or them 
‘ chime ’ or emit a musical sound. 

The earliest method appeals to have consisted of hammers 
actuated by pegs on aievolvin^ bairel. 

1463 Bury IPtlls (1850) 9,^ I wille yt John Elys . . owyr se 
the chymes at Seynt Marie awter, and the chymes in y^ 
stepyll, theito make a newe barell wiche is redy, and to 
make plombes of leed and newe lynes and ropys. Ibid. 28 
To kepe the clokke, take hede to the chymes . . so that the 
seid chymes fail not to goo thourgh the defawte of the seid 
se-xteyn. 1341 Ludlow Chnrchw. Acc. 4 Bought a roope 
for the cheymys. 1393 Rites ^ Meit, Ck. Durh. (1842) 34 
And maide a goodly chyme to he sett on the said bells, 1606 
Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. i. iii 159 When he speakes, ’Tis like a 
Chime a mending. CX643 Howell Lett. n. xv, Those 
curious quadrants . . chims and dialls . . weie first us’d by 
them. 

3 . Hence, A set of bells in a church tower, etc,, 
so attuned as to give forth a succession of 
musical notes, or to be capable of playing tunes 
when thus stnidc, or when slightly swung. (See 
Chime 2 b.) Applied also to the small set of 
hand-bells used in the R. C. Ch. service ; the set of 
bells with tlieir strikers in an organ or musical 
box, etc. 

1362 T. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 112 Should that 
clocke haue a chime 7 i8od J. Grahame Sabbath^gi Almost 
beyond the sound of city chrnie. 1847 Tennyson /’rtw. i. 
213 Noise Of clocks and chimes, 2874 Kmanr Diet. Mech. 
s. V , A set of three small bells mounted in a stand for ringing 
by hand, used in the Roman Catholic church service, is also 
called a chime, or altar chime. 

4 . The series of musical sounds, or tune, played 
on such sets of bells when struck in succession. 

1330 Palsor, 205/1 Chyme of belles, gamme. C1597 
Shaks. 2 Hetu IV, ui. ii. 228 Wee haue heard the Chymes 
at mid-night, 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 331 The 
chimes, ntitneri ad quos campanse pulsantur. i8zz J. 
Wilson Isle of Palms iv. 647 Ring on, ye bells 1 most 
pleasant is your chime. 1829 Hood Eug. A ram xxvi, All 
night I lay in agoiw From weary chime to chime. 1847 A. 
(Jatty Bell iv. 24 Chimes on the Continent are played by 
means of a barrel, like that in a hand organ, on which peg^s 
are so arranged as to lift the levers in such harmonious 
succession that a tune is produced. 1876 Greek Stray 
Stud. 3 The chime of a village clock falls faintly on the ear. 

6. trajisf. The sequence of harmonious sounds 
given forth by any musical instrument; the musical 
sound, ‘music’ or ‘melody’ of any movement, 
etc, ; harmony, musical concord, 

1608 Maciiin Dumb Knt. ii. It was as silver, as the chime 
of spheies. 1634 Milton Comus 1018 She can teach ye how 
to climb Higher than the sphery chime. 1667 — P, L,z.\. 
ssg The sound Of Instruments that made melodious chime 
Wm heard, of Harp and Organ. 1772 Sir W. Jones Seven 
Fount. (1777) 3S The chime of tuneful strings. 1782 Cowpek 
Progr. Err. 14 Musical as the chime of tinkling rills. 
fig. 1819 WoRDSW. Waggoner CoatA. 38 Mighty Fairfield, 
with a chime Of echoes, to his march kept time. 1838 
Thihlwall Greece V. xl. 134 The silver chime of his melo- 
dious eloquence. 

6. The rhylhm, ‘music’, or ‘ring’ of verse. 
a 1649 Drumm. op Hawth. Char. Perfect Anap^njiys, 
(1711) 231 For the use of the anagram. .It may be the title 
or insciiption of a tomb . , the chyme of verses. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Eclog, ix. 73 Now the Chime of Poetry is done. 1830 
Whipple Ess. ^ Rev, (ed. 3) II. 22 The sinewy vigor and 
sonorous chime which generally distinguish hb style, 
lb. depredatively. Mere rime, jingle. 
a 1674 Clarendon Snrv. Leviaih. 37 Confounding.. their 
understandings, by a chime of words, a 1734 North Exam. 
iL iv. IP 20 (1740)242 Nothing bat an empty Chime of Words 
signifying nothing, cxqqfi Southey Devils Walk 39 In 
ding-dong chime of sing-song rhyme. 

l.Jig. A system of which all the parts are in 
harmony, showing a correspondence of proportion 
or relation. 


c 1630 Milton Solemn Musick, Disproportion’d sin Jarr'd 
against natuies chime, and with harsh din Broke the fair 
Musick. 1633 B. JoNSON Epitkalam., The kindly .season 
of the time, .calls all creatures forth. To doe their offices in 
nature’s chime. 1701 Grew Cosm. Saer. (J.), The concep- 
tions of things are placed in their several degrees of simili- 
tude ; as in several proportions, one to anouier : in which 
harmonious chime, the voice of reason is often drowned. 

8. Jig. Accord, harmony, harmonious correspond- 
ence. Phrases, 7 h fall into chime zuith, kee^ 
chime zvitJi. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Woodnotes ii. Wks. (Bohn) I. 428 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, Of sound and echo. 1838 
Sears Athan. 11. xi. 243 Each essential to the other and 
keeping chime with it. 1838 BushnelLiS^??'//:. New Life 167 
A nature gloriously akin to God in its mold, falling freely 
into chime with his freedom. 1879 H. Maudsley Pathol. 
Mind viii. 410 Others have found no such happy chime of 
fact and theoi-y. 

9 . Comb., as chime-keeper, -maker, -player, etc. ; 
chime-barrel, a barrel or cylinder (in clocks, a 
pi elongation of the striking wheel), studded with 
pins placed so as to lift the tails of the bell-ham- 
mers in due succession ; chime-bell : see above. 

1693 W. Robertson PhraseoL Gen. 332 A chimekeeper, 
nolamtn curator. 1731 Chambers Cycls.v., Eysettingthe 
names of your bells at the head of any tune, that tune may 
easily be transferred to the chime-barrel. 1872 Ellacombe 
Bolls of Ch. ii. 21 In the last century. . chime barrels, .were 
more common than at present . . various psalm tunes weie 
usually set in them. 

Chime, chimh (tjaim), sb.^ Also 4 ohimbe, 
6 ohyme, 9 chimb. [ME. chimb\e\ cf. 0 'E,.‘ cim- 
slanas bases of a pillar ’ alleged by Somner. Also 
Du. kim, MDu. kimme {fkembe, *kemme, Flem. 
kemme) fern., edge of a cask, MLG. kimme fem., 
kimm masc., mod.G. kimme, edge, border {pimm- 
wasser bilge-water) ; which appear to point to 
a WGer. *HmiHa or *kimba fem. App. related is 
OE. cimbing, explained as 'commissuia', ? joining, 
jointing ; efi Ger. kimmung\io\Szfya, mirage, kim- 
men to notch, pi o vide with a ‘chimb’. The 
general sense appears to be ‘ edge ’. In late use 
the word is often altered to Chins.] 

1 . The projecting rim at the ends of a cask, 
formed by the ends of the staves. (Also applied 
loosely by coopers to the staves themselves ; quot. 
1580 takes it as the ‘head’ of a cask.) 

[a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 2^1 Commtssuras, cimbing. — Cor- 
pus Gloss, 554 Commisitra, cimbingj. axooo Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wulcker 206 Comutisura, 5. dicitur tabularum con- 
iunctio, s^fes, cimbing, clut, uel flihtecla)>.] c 1386 Chaucer 
Reevds Prol. 41 Almoost al empty is the tonne. The 
sUeem of lyf now droppeth on the chymbe [2 MSS, chimbe]. 
1313 Bk. Keruynge in BabeesBk, a66 Whan ye settea pype 
on broche. .set it foure fynger brede aboue y* nether chyme. 
xS/x Skinner, Chimb, the Vttermost part of a Barrel!. 
172X Urry Gloss. Chaucer, Chimbe, the Rim of a Coder’s 
Vessel on the outside of the Head. The end of the 
Staves from the Grooves outwaid are called the Chimes. 
^35 Johnson, Chimb, the end of a barrel or tub. 1S30 M. 
Donovan Dom, Econ, I. 207 A cock is to be fixed in one of 
the staves, about an inch above the bottom chimb. 1840 
R. Dana Sef Mast xxv. 79 A false deck, which was rou^h 
and oily, and cut up in every direction by the chimes of oil- 
casks. x88x Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Chime (pron. 
ihoimd', a stave of a cask, barrel, etc, 1888 Pall Mall G. 
II Sept. 5/1 Seated on the edge of the canoe, which was al- 
most as sharp as the chime of a cask. 

2 . ‘That part of the water-way [plank which 
connects the sides of a ship to the deck] which is 
left the thickest, so as to project above the deck- 
plank, and is notched or gouged hollow in front, 
to let the water run free ’ (Smyth Sailor's Wd.-bk., 
s.v. Chine, to which he refers chime). [So Ger. 
kimme ‘ am schiffe der auszere rand Hildebrand.] 

Chime (tjsim), z/.i Also4chimbe; 4-7ohyme, 
(6 chim). [ME. chimbe, chyme, belongs to chimbe, 
chyme. Chime 

A corresponding verb occurs in^the mod. Scandinavian 
langs. and dialects. In Swedish dial,, Ihre 1766 has kiniba 
' to strike the bell with a quick succession of strokes ’ as 
used in Upland ; it is now obs. there, but still used in part 
of Finland (TJle&borg). Kimma {pronounced tJLma) is in 
Gotland ‘ to strike a church bell with the clapper instead of 
ringing', and in the island of Gotland {pron. ki'mo) ‘to 
strike a bell with a hammer or smooth stone’. Norwegian 
(Aasen) has kbiie (tji'ma) in same sense, and Danish kime 
(ki'ma) to ring an alarum bell, toll a bell, ring chimes. 
Although thus widely diffused, the word is not in ON., nor 
even in the lang. of the middle period bef. the Reformation 
in 1527 ; Swedish scholars think it possibly from English,] 

1 , intr. To resound when struck, give forth a 
musical sound, ring out ; to tinkle, arch. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter (Ps.) xi. 7, Imange all metalles 
nan is bat swetterly chymes bansyluere. 1393 Gower Conf. 
II. 13 The belle Wntche hath no clapper for to chime. i6m 
Dr. Dodypoll iii. iii. in Sullen Old PI, HI. 132 Chime, 
hollow caves, and chime you whistling reedes. imv Walk- 
ington Opt. Glass 90 Their eares doe chime and tingle. 
1784 CowPER Task 1. 193 Rills . . chiming as they fall Upon 
loose pebbles. 

fig. 1833 Tennyson Poems 121 To whom . . The life before, 
the life behind, In the ear, from far and near, Chimeth 
musically clear. 

b. trails, (with the sound or music as object). 
arch. 

1613 Heywood Siher Age m. i. Wks. 1874 III. 127 Thou 
chim’iit me spheare-like muslcke. 1793 Southey Chapel 
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Bell II. 143, I love the bell that call:, the poor to pray, 
Chiming from village church iu> cheerful sound. 1806 A. 
Duncan Nelson’s I'un. 20 The . . bell . . cliiming a funeral 
peal. 

2 . intr. To produce a musical sound from a bell 
(or the like) by striking it ^o^ by other means 
than ordinary ‘ ringing ’ : see b'. 

c 1440 Promp. Para. 75 Chyrayn or chenken wythe bellys 
[14^ clynke bell], tintillo. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 124 By 
Chiming with a Hammer upon the outside of a Bell. 1872 
Ellacombe Bells of Clu ii, Chiming in the regular way, i. e. 
swinging the hells just enough to make the clappers strike. 

b. trans. To strike (a bell, etc.) so that a 
musical sound is given forth. See quot. 1880. 

1697 Dsyoen Virg. Georg, iv. 252 With lifted Arms they 
order ev’ry Blow, And chime their sounding Hammers in a 
Row. _ 17& GomsM. Cit. IK cxxiii. The man in black sat 
next his mistress, helped her plate, chimed her glass. 1880 
Gro\e Dtcf. Mra. I. 346 A bell is said to be chimed when 
she is swung through the smallest part of a circle possible 
so as to make the clapper strike, or when a separate hammer 
is fixed ,^art from her and she is struck by it. There are 
many dinerent machines by which one man can chime any 
number of bells. 

3 . To ling chimes with a set of musically attuned 
bells, a. 


1530 Palsgr. 484/1 It is churche holyday to morowe . . in 
the nexte parysshe, for they haue chymed there all this 
aftemoone. 

b. traHs, (with the bells as object). 

x6ix CoTGR., Carillonner, to chyme, orknowle,bels. 1639 
Horn & Robot ham Gate Bang. IJiil. lix. (1S43) § 639 The 
Sexton by chiming the bels in due measure, in the steeple 
or belfree, calleth the congregation together to divine ser- 
vice. *768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (185a] II. 454 Eight bells 
are chimed for an hour together. 

4 . intr. Said of a set of bells : To ring ? har- 
moniously, to ring chimes. See Chime ji.t 

1633 G. Herbert Tesnple, Church-Porchhcr, When the 
bells do chime Tis angels musick. 1832 Tennyson Palace 
of Art xl, Those great hells Began to chime. *833 J, 
Rennie Alph. Anglitigt A nmnuear of little bells are 
^tacbed in such a manner as to chime in harmony when 
the nets are moved. *870 E. P^cocKllal/Skirl. Ill, 84 
The bells chimed for early morning service. 

b. tratis. To indicate (the hour) by chiming. 

*S6* J- Heywood Pnv. 4- Epigr. (1867) 112, I . . might 

set the clocke. .To strike and chime xij. 

c. intr. With the hour as subject. 

*867 OuiDA C. Castlemaitie (1879} 18 The noon hours 
chimed from the bell-tower. 

d. Ji^. (trans, and intr.) 

iS8p-3 Greene Matnillia Wks. 1881-6 II. 83 Perceiuing 
Gostuio to craue rest and that his drowsie eyes chymed for 
sleepe. 1396 Colse /’»tr/o/e(i88o) 171 How sore for sleepe 
my eielids chim? *624 Massinger Bondman n. iii, If I did 
not. .Look on my watch when my guts chimed twelve, and 
wear A state beard . . degrade me J *693 W. Robertson 
PhraseoL Gen, 603 My guts chime twelve, jam ammm 
esurto. 1768 Rafs Proa. s.v. Belly, Your Belly chimes, it’s 
jo go to dinntf. 1820 Scott Ivaiihoe vi, My eais are 
chiming vespers with the strength of your good tnne, 

6. trans. To bring or put (into or out of a state 
or place) by chiming, summon by chiming. 

Greene Poems fi86il 292 The clock, .chimes her fast 
asleep, igte — Arcadia (i6io) 14 Seeing they were wearie, 
md that sleepe chimed on to rest. *647 Cleveland Char. 
Bond. Dium. 4 One chimes all in, and then the other strikes 
up, as the Saints-Bell. *742 Young NU T/i. ii. 460 Song, 
fashionably frmtless I . . Chiming her saints to (>therea’s 
fana 1820 Sodthey Bife Wesl^ II. 403 His enemies 
tad the indecency to chime him out of the church, i8sq 
K iNGSLiarP&^r 4. Purit. Misc. II. 140 As God’s bells chim- 
iDg him. home in triumph. 

_ 6. Said of the human voice ; To recite or repeat 
in cadence or mechanically; to prate, din (into 
the eats), a. intr. 

C1386 Chaucer Reeves Prol. 42 The sely tonge may wel 
rytae and chunbe Of wrecchednes, that passed is ful yoore. 

b. trans, 

S’ (ed. 2) 186 Words which 

me (Quakers have Chim d over and over against us. 17K-74 
Tucker if. AW. (1852) 1 . 495 Both [the orthodox and free- 
(ninkem] ei^ect that a constant repetition of positive asser- 
Uons chimed^into their ears by others, shoidd pass for proof 
and explanation. Ibid. II. 373 Continual harangues cmmed 
mways in the same strain. 181^ Byron Eng. Bards 018 Let 
simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse. X814 J. Gil- 
CHRiST Arbiter oj Bang. 99 A senseless baby or 

dnvelhng idiot chimes over the same word without mean- 
ing or reason. 

7 . intr. Of verses, etc. : To rime or jingle. 

n. 691 In the same 
w- Chime. 17^ jr: Trapp Abra- 

His Numbers rarely chuue. Nor bless the 
G^’nes with the Sweets of Rhimef 
b. trans. {causative^ 

c^teh P‘P® ‘0 

8. Jig. intr. To accord harmoniously, harmonize, 

agree. ’ 

Ij'ather, and Son; Hus- 
cowelative terms . . do 


Aar rrfiff.T'T “ W*-i8a4 DTsraeu Cstr. Bit 

^ “ncert instruments resound, M 
T courses chime. 183a Austin ^ukspi 

latention and expectation chime org 

D. Constr. with. 

lhlTo?nd“"wh1!5rj:i,'^“^ .TbeM was a freshness i 
ne sound . . which chimed exactly with his mood. 187 


Bowaa. Stndy Wind. 158 A tendency, which chimed with 
his own private desires. 1870 Spurgeon T> cos. Baz' Ps. 
c-xix. 20 How this fomth of the third eight chimes with the 
fourth of the fourth eight. 

9 . Chime in. 'To join in harmoniously or in 
unison (in music). 

i68x Ess, Peace 4 Truth Ch. 9 The whole woild was 
made an Harmonious Scheme ; every Being from the least 
and lowest, to the greatest and highest, chiming into the 
Consort. x8ax Byron Sardaii. 1. i. 32 The softening voices 
. . Must chime in to the echo of his revel. 1878 H. M. 
Stanley Dark Coni. II. xiii. 366 Uledi, with a cry of Bis- 
millah 1 . . struck his axe into the tree, and two others 
chimed in. 

b. To strike into a conversation with a note of 
agreement. 

1838 Macaulay in Bife if- Beit. (1876) II. 31 ‘ He was ex- 
tremely civil', Wiseman chimed in. 1863 Mary Howitt 
F. Bremeds Greece I. viL 241 ‘ Of couise, nobody can doubt 
it,’ chimed in gravely a highly cultivated Greek. 

c. Chime in with : f (a.) To come into agree- 
ment or harmony with ; (p.) To be in complete 
accord with. ( = Chime with, 8 b, but expressing 
subordinate accord.) 

171a Arbuthnot Joht Bull (17531 3 Mrs. Bull had been 
pretty well tuned up by Frog, who chimed in with her 
learned h^angue. _ 1713 Bond. ^ Country Brew. 1. (1742) 79, 
I must chime in with his Nodon. 1820 Scott Monasi, viii, 
‘Indeed’ said Elspeth, trying to catch and chime in with 
the ideas of the Sub- Prior. x86i Mill Utilit. 71 It would 
always chime In with our feriings of fitness, that acts which 
we deem unjust should be puni^ed. 

Chime (tjaim), [f. Chime sb.^"] trans. To 
groove or chamfer the ends of cask-staves on the 
inner surface, and so to form the chime. 

1880 Times g Oyt. 10/3 The body thus formed is then 
taken to the chiming, crozing, and howelUng machine, and 
is afterwards hooped by hand._ 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
83 Machine for chiming, croring and howelHng casks. 

Chimed (tjiaimd), ppL a. [f. Chimb Rung 
in harmonious succession ; rimed, etc. 

1630 Shirley Upon Princis Birth Wks. VI. 423 The 
Aluses, that in well-chim'd verse, .do sing. 1821 Joanna 
Baillie Met. Leg., Body G, B, xli, She heard the chim’d 
hells. 


Cmmenai, -enee, -eney, obs. ff. Chimney. 
Chimer^, chimere (tji'moj, tjimio-i). Forms: 
4 cbemer, ohemeyr, 4, 6 chimmer, 5-7 ohymer, 
5-8 chymere, 6 chymmer, eliymo-ur, shemer, 
chammer, chamaTra, 6-7 chimer, 9 chimar, 7- 
chimere. [The same word as OF. ehaviarre 
(mod.F. simarre) 'a loose and light gownc’ 
(Cotgr.). Diez mentions Sp. chamarra, zainarra, 
-0, sheepskin, Sard, acciamarra white sheepskin 
coat, It. zimarra, Pr. samarra, of uncertain origin. 
In med.(Anglo-)L. chimera, chinimra, whence perh. 
the 5ng. form, or vice versa.] 

A loose upper robe. a,, esp. That worn by a 
bishop, to which the lawn sleeves are attached. 

‘ Which, before and after the reformation, till Queen Eliza- 
beth s time, was always of scarlet silk; but Bi^op Hooper 
scrupling first at the robe itself, and then at the colour of 
i^ as too light and gay for the episcopal gravity, it was 
changed for a chimere of black satin’ (Wheatley Common 
Prayer 

*37S Barbour Bruce xvi. 380 The glide biscliop . . A chemeyr 
[v.r. chemer, chimmei] for till heill his veid, Ahoue his 
aruiyng had. Ibid. 60s With that he kest of his Chemer. 
c I43** Hcnryson Mot. Fab, and ProL 30 His chymeris wes 
of chambelote purpour broun. 1563 Foxb A. ^ M. 1050 
Hys vpper garmenle was a long Shemer led. *383 Chymere] 
downe to the foote, and vnder that a whyte lynnen rochet. 
Ibid.Ji^g6) ags/2 Their [priests’] chimmers and scappillers 
which they weare, a 1386 Maitland Poems (1786) 188 (Jam.) 
Thair hades, thair chymours, thair garnysings. 1634 Canne 
Necess. Separ. (1849) “73 Their black chimere, or sleeveless 
coat, put upon the fine white rochet. 1633 Sc. Act Chas. I 
(1817) V. 21 (Jam.) A chymer. .to be worne over thair whytes 
at the tyme of thair consecratioun. 1679 Oldham Satires 
on Jesuits (x854) 131 Albs, ammits, rochets, chimers, hoods, 
and cowla X709 Strype Ami. Ref, I. xvi. 199 Grindal, the 
new Bp. of London, preached at St. Paul's Cross, in his 
lochet and chimere. 1733 Neal /list. Purit. I. 71 His 
upper garment was a long scarlet Chymere. 1883 Bp. Fhaslr 
in oiduaard 20 Jan. 3/6 The chime] e is properly a kind of 
co^ with apeitures for the aims to pass through, 
b. As worn by otheis: variously explained. 

[13^ Acts New College, Oxford Rubi. 23 Quod Gustos, 
oocii et scholares . . capis, chimeris, ct tabardis longis et 
^anbus . . superius induantur.] a *500 Meir. Voc. in Wr.- 
WuIckM 629 Est interula, hracese, camisia, toga, et iupa, 
{glossed] smokke, brechys, schyrt, gowne, a chj’mere. xS3o 
Palsgr. 358/2 Your sworde freateth the plyghtes of your 
chymer \,€hamina.re\. Ibid, 637/1 Put of this chymmer, it 
mysoecometh you. Ibid. 674/1 Wyll you put on your 
taaraarre to daye? a 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 304 
Inis purple chimar which we wear. 

Chimer ^ (tjbi msi). [f. Chime v. -i- -eb \] One 
who chimes bells, or plays a set of chimes. 

^^rilloMteur, a chymer, or knowler, of bels. 
*093 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 331 A chimer, cam- 
panornm ptUsator ad nwneros, 187a Ellacombe Ch. Bells 
B/mm 262 Every Ringer shall also be a chimer. 

Clumera, cliimaBra(kimi9Ta,k3i-). Forms: 
4 ohymere, 5-7 chimere; 4-7 chymera, (6 
chemera), 7 chynamra, 6- ohimmra, chimera. 
[ME. chimere, a. F. chimire, ad. L. chimsera, a. 
Gr. she-goat or monster, f. x^po-p-os he- 

goat. Since the i6th c. the earlier form from Fr. 
has been supplanted by its Latin original. As 


chimere was certainly (lji*mer), the two spoken 
forms are practically distinct words.] 

1 . A fabled fire-breathing monster of Greek 
mythology, with a lion’s head, a goat’s body, and 
a serpent’s tail (or according to others with the 
heads of a lion, a goat, and a seipent), killed by 
Bellerophon. 

1382 WYCLtif Bible Prol. 31 Beeslls clepid chymeies, that 
ban a part of ech beest, and suche ben not, no hut oonly in 
o^ynyoun. <£1430 Lydg. Boihas t. Iv, The Chimere of 
Licy. a 1528 Skelton P. Sparowe 1334 By Chemeras flames. 
1600 Faihiax Yiwjo viii. xviii. New Chimeres, Sphinges, or 
like monsters bred. 1613 Heywood Silver Age i. i. Wks. 
1874 III. 89 That monstrous beast of Cicily, Cal’d the 
Chimera. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 628 All monstrous, all pro- 
digious things, .worse Then fables yet have feign’d, or fear 
conceiv'd, Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. 175* 
Smollett Per. Pic. Ixiv, A convocation of chimeras breath- 
ing fire and smoke. 1831 Landor Siege Ancona Wks. 
x^6 II. 384 The flames and coilings of ihe fell Chimiera. 

2 . In Fainting, Arch., etc. A giotesque monster, 
formed of the parts of various animals. 

[1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. x:x, xxxvii. (149s) 879 
Somtyme they . . bryngyth to lesynges as he dooth that 
paynteth Chymera with ihre liecdes.] 1634 Jackson Creed 
VH. xi, Chimeras, or painted devices which icpreseni no 
visible creature. 1636 B. Jonson Discov,, He complains of 
their painting Chimaeras, by the vulgar unaptly called 
grotesque. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 83 r 7 The thiid 
Artist . . had an excellent Hand at a Chimera. 1876 Hum- 
phrey Coin-Coil. Man. vi. 66 The Chinisra enriching the 
helmet is the monster Scylla. 

3 - fig- with reference to the terrible character, the 
unreality, or the incongruous composition of the 
fabled monster: a. A horrible and fear-inspiring 
phantasm, a bogy. 

1314 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshm. (1847) 72 Against the 
Chimer heie stoutly must he fight. 1601 Counwallyes 
Ess. xvii,_Chimer»s, begoUen betweenc Feare, and Datk- 
nesse, which vanish with the Light. 1730 Thomson A utumn 
1145 Full of pale fancies and chimeras huge. 1836 Feoude 
Hist. Eng, (1858) I. V. 429 The nation .. exorcised the 
chimsera with a few resolute words for ever. 

b. An unreal creatme of the imagination, a 
mere wild fancy ; an imfoiinded conception. (The 
ordinary modem use.) See also Bombinate. 

1387 Golding De Momay xxv. 370 How could that 
Chymera haue come in any mans minde ? c *643 Howell 
Lett, I. X, IV, That golden myne is proved a mcer Chymera, 
an imaginary airy myne. X712 Arbuthnot John Bull ii. 
iii, Exploded chimera’s, the perpetuum mobile . . philo- 
sopher’s stone, etc.. xto6 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 18 The 
sea-snake, or serpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a 
chimera. X833 Sir J. Ross N, W. Pass. xv. 237 The 
‘ chimeia of a north-west passage’, as it has been termed, 

o. An incongruous union or medley. 
xSaa G. Downk Lett. Coat. Countries I. 27 The exterior 
of the Church.. is a chimera in architecture, being Doric 
below, Corinthian above, and Ionic in the middle, 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

*6z9 Bp. j. Williams Serm, Apparell (1620) 20 For a 
woman, .to come vnto a Church Cmmmra-like. .lialfe male 
and halfe female. 1761 Francls SaKRipAN S. Bidulph III. 
138 Our sex, said he, have not such chimsera notions. 
Hence Cbime'xasliip nonce-wd, 

1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr, (1858) 170 His serene Chimera- 
ship. 

t ChimeTian, a. Obs. rare, [f, CniMBKA-f 
-IAN.] =next. 

1632 Lithgow Trav, i. (1682) 32 This is another of our 
Lady of Lorettoes Mil acles . . As for any moie vertue of this 
Cbimerian image, etc. 

Chimeric (kime’iik, koi-), a. [f. Chimera - i- 
-10.] 1 . = Chimebioal ; imaginary, fancifid. 

1633 R. Bailie Dissuasive Find. ( 1633) 84 Your Chimeiick 
excommunication which your self has invented, xna S wirr 
Be^is’^ Corifess,, Rise by merit to promotion ; Alas'! a mere 
chimeiic notion. 1872 Browning Ftjine iii. 6 With no 
chimeric claim to supermundane birth. 

2 . Of the nature of a chimera ; chimera-like. 

1849 Rusicm Seu. Lamps v. § a*. 158 The irises of the eyes 
of Its chimeric monsters being cut boldly into holes. 

Chimerical (kimeTikal, ksi-), a. Forms : 7 
chymrerioal, chym.erical(l, 7-8 chini8srical(l, 
7- chimerioal. [f. as prec. -l- -AL.] 

1 . Of the nature of a chimera ; vainly or fantasti- 
cally conceived, imaginary, fanciful, visionary. 

*638 Featly Strict, Lyndovt ii. 9 The fire of Purgatory is 
rightly termed. .Chymericall, because a meere fiction. 1709 
OTtaLE Tatler No. 69_ F i He can .. dLstiuguish between 
Chimaerical and Practical Politicks. 1763 Johnson in Bos- 
well XV, Sir, this book . . is a pretty essay . . though much 
of It is chimerical. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 178 The 
distant and chimerical projects of Hamilcar. 

2 , Prone to entertain chimeras ; filled with idle 
fancies and wild dreams ; whimsical, fanciful. 

x66o Charac. Italy 10 Hammer’d in the impure mint of 
his own Chynianical Pericranium. 17*8 Freethinker No. 
9 S- 287 She is somewhat too scrupulous, if not a little chi- 
®'®*')^al. 1834 A. R._ ScoBLE tr. Guizot's Oliver Cromwell 
I. 4 The most^ chimerical of the non-military republicans. 
Hence Cliiine’xicaUy adv., in a chimerical w^, 
‘vainly, wildly, fantastically’, in Bailey (fol.) 
I 73 I~ 6 ( Johnson, and mod. Diets.; dilxne'xical- 
nesa rare~°, chimerical quality, ‘imaginariness, 
whimsicalness’ (Bailey (fol.) 1731-6.) 
tChi’merize y. Obs. [f. Chimera -h-ize.] 
intr. To indulg^e in chimeras, to foster wild and 
unfounded fancies. Hence Chi'merizing^//. a. 
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1604 T. Wright Passions vi._3i6 A certayne vajne and 
chimerizing discoursing, by wliicli men build Castels in the 
A]^re. 1626 tr. Boccaluti 226 (T.) Sophistical dreams and 
chimerizing ideas. 1651 Howlll Venice iSy, I found him 
chimei ising within himself how he might make it possible, etc, 

Chimice, obs. f. Cimioe 
CMmic(ke, etc., obs. f. Chemio, etc. 
t Chi'mill. _ Old Law. [a. F. chemin road, in 
Law Lat. chemimis, chimimis^ A way or road. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 159 Hither belongeth 
chemin, or way ouer ones land from one certain place to 
another. 1628 Cokr On Litt. 36. 1670 Blount Law Diet., 
C>4z 7«/«. .signifies a way; which is of two sorts. The Kings 
High-way, and a private way. 

Chi'minage. Feudal Law. [a. OF. chemin- 
age right of way, f. chemin road; in Law Lat. chi- 
minagium.'] A toll formerly paid for liberty of 
passage through a forest, 

[1217 Charter of Forest § 14 Forestarius autem de feudo 
firmam nobis reddens pro balliva sua capiat chiminagium.] 
1594 Crompton Jnrisdiction 189 Chimynage, that is toll for 
wayfearage. x6io W. Folkingham Art Survey m. iv. 70. 
1617 in J, Guest Rotherham (1879) 381, Augt 8. Pd for 
Chymynage, or libertie of passage [over Rotherham Moor]. 
1717 Diet. Rust., Chiminage, a toll for wayfaring or pas- 
sage through a Forest : mso, a Fee taken by Foresters 
thioughout their Bailiwick for Timber, Bushes, etc. 1763 
Act s Geo. Ill, c. 26 Pream., Assarts, purprestures, chimin- 
ages, piscaries. 1S17 Ann. Reg. 1816 Chron. 303 The ac- 
counts. .proved, .that chiminage had anciently been levied. 

Chiming (tjai-mig), vbl. sb. [f. Chimb ».i] 
The action of the vb. Chimb in vaiious senses. 

1580 Hollydahd Treas. Fr. Tong, Carillon, a chimyng of 
bels, courfew. 1646 Shirley Frietidship Wks. VI. 433 The 
chiming of the Spheies, 1667 Drydcn Ess. Dram. Poesie 
Wks, 1723 I. 74 The Rhyme is disposed carelessly, and far 
from often chyming. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 1. 1. xxxii. 
266 [Piers Plowman] is writ in metre, hut much different 
from the mannw of our modern verse, there being no 
rhithms or chiming^ of words. 1864 Ecclesiologist in Ella- 
combe Bells of Ch. iv. (1872) 265 In both chiming and ring- 
ing the motion of the bell is oscillatory. 

b. Comb., as chiming-barrel (see quot.). 

18S4 F._ Britten Watch ^ Clockm, 51 [The] Chiming 
Barrel.. [is] a brass or wooden cylinder studded with pins 
for lifting the hammers in a chiming train. 

Chiming {t^avmv^),fj>l. a. [f. as prec. -f -IB&2.] 
That chimes, in various senses of the vb. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To Mitsick (i86g) 109 Fall down. . 
from those thy_ chiming spheres To charme our soules. 
1636 More Antid, Aih, Pref. Gen. (171a) 13 This Assertion 
. .is a mere chiming contradiction. 1726 Gay Fables i, xl. 
13 The poet's chiming close, a 1870 Monsell Ch. Bells in 
Eliacombe Bells M Ch, i. (1872) 20 Chiming Bells, with 
changeful sound. Scatter music all around, 

Hence f Chl'minguess, chiming quality. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. To Rdr , Those bewitcheries 
of speech that flow from Gloss and Chimingness. 

Chimla, -lay, -ley, -lie, dial. ff. Cuimbey. 
Chimmer, obs. form of Chimbb.i 
Chimney (tjl'mni), sh. Forms : 4 cMmenee, 
ohymenay, 4-5 chemiiiey, ohymeiiey(e, 4-7 
chymney, 5-oliinmey. Also 4 chimenai, chym- 
nee, chenme, chimne, 4-5 ohymenei, -neye, 
chymue, ohemney, ohemyney, 5 chemeney, 
-enye, -one, chymene, ohynmei, -eny, -yney, 
chympne, schimnay, 5-6 chymny(e, 6 ohim-, 
chameney, ehyminey, c]iyinnay0,ohyinmeney, 
ohimnie, -nye, -nej, 6-7 chinmeye, 7-8 chimny. 
Sc. 6 chim-, ehymlay, chimblay, 8 chimla, 8-9 
(alsoi/zfl/.) chimlie, -ley, -ly, chumley, -lay ; also 
dial, and vulgar chimbly. [ME. chimenee, etc., 
a. OF. (and mod.F.) cheminie fireplace, and chim- 
ney, corresp, to It. cam{iii)inata fireplace, room 
with a fireplace late L. cammdta, deriv. of L. 
canunus ‘ furnace, forge, oven Pliny {II. N. 
XVII. xi) has fossura caminata ‘ hole dug out oven- 
shape, wider below ’. Caminata as sb. occurs in a 
Frankish document anno 584 ‘ solarium cum cami- 
nata’. From the persistence of the medial i in OF. 
it is seen that the word was not an ancient popular 
word, but a very early adoption of caminata with 
subsequent phonetic evolution. As the usual sense 
in med.L. is ‘room with a fiieplace’, it is assumed 
that this was short for camera caminata. The 
sequence of senses as seen in It., Fr., and Eng. is 
* room with a fireplace ’, ‘ fireplace ‘ smoke- vent 
over a fireplace ’,] 

+ 1 . A fireplace or hearth. Obs. exc. dial, 
a 1330 Syr Degarre 332 Ase fer out of a chimenai. c X34D 
Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt, 873 A cheyer by-foie chemne, ]icv 
charcole brenned, Watz grayjjed for Syr Gawan. 1:1380 
Sir Fermnb. 2233 JJan was J>er on a chymenay a gret fyr 
bat brente rede. 146X-83 Ord R. Househ. 22 For hlslthe 
King’s] own person, one chymney brenning day and night, 
1632 Milton L' Allegro iii And stretch’d out all the chim- 
ney’s length Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 1700 
Steele Tatter 'S o. 79 vx The Rules of Ben's Club, which 
are in Gold Letters over the Chimney. x8x6 Scott Old 
Mori, xxvii, ‘Th» honest man thought it was best to gang 
and sit by the chimley when the reek rase’. 

* 1 * b. Including the flue or vent over it. Obs. 
xgig Horman Vnlg. xvi, The shanke or tonel of the 
chymney voydeth nat the smoke. X577 Harrison England 
u. xii. (1877) I. 239 The multitude of miimnies latelie erected, 
wheras in their yoong dales, .ech one made his fire against 
a reredosse in Che hall, X596 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 29 One 


great chimney, whose long tonnell thence The smoke forth 
threw. X727-4X Chambers CycL s,v , The parts of a chim- 
ney are the jambs, or sides . . the tube or funnel which con- 
veys away the smoke, .and the hearth, or fire-place. 

■fe. ? The ornamental structure of marble, wood, 
etc., around a fireplace ; a Chimney-piece. 

XS38 Leland liiu. (1769) V. 79 The Chaumbre wher King 
Henri the vii. was borne, in Knowlege wherof a Chym- 
meney is new made with the Armes and Badges of King 
Henri the vii. 1668 Pepys Diary 23 Nov., And so to buy 
a picture for our blue-chamber chimney. X863 Robson 
Bards of Tyne 313 Reed roarin’ chucks on the chimley 
aw’ll place. 

f 2 . Translating Gr. K&fuvos, L. camlnus, furnace. 
1340 Hamtole Pr. Cense. 4368 His fete er like latoun 
bright Als in a chyinne brynnand light, 0x550 Cheke 
Malt. xiii. 42 Y'-i schal throtv y^” in to y* Chimnej of fijr. 
x6iz Bible 2 Esdras vi. 4 Or euer the chimnies in Sion 
were hot. 

1 3 . A (poi table) fire-grate, fire-pan, stove. Obs. 
c 1420 Antnrs of Arth. xxxv, A schimnay of charcole, to 
chaufen the knyjte. 25. . Burrow Lawes c. 125 § x (Jam.) 
[Moveabill heirschip] . . ane bag to put money in . . ane 
chimney, ane water-pot. xss8 Inv. in J. Croft Excerpta 
Ant. (1697) 23 Item, one Iron chimley .. vj.viij. 1x1372 
Knox Hist, if 4/! Wks. 1846 1. 177 And so was brought ane 
ehymlay full of burnyng coallis. x6x6 in Raine Hist. N. 
Durham 243. [Cf. x86i Our Eng. Home 128.] 

4 . The passage or flue by which the smoke from 
a fire or furnace ascends and escapes. 
c 1400 Sowdone Bah. 2351 In to Floripas hour. By a 
Cheinney he wente inne. c 14^ Promp. Parv. 75 Chymney, 
fimarium. 1338 Leland Itm. (1710-2) VIII. 11. 66 b, One 
tbinge I muche notyd in the Haulle of Bolton, how Chime- 
neys were conveyed by Tunnells made on the syds of the 
Wauls . . and by this meanes, and by no Covers is the smoke . . 
wonder strangly convayed. 1382 in W. H. Turner Select. 
Rec. Oxford 424 All chymneys . . shall . . be swept fewer 
tymes everie yeare. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist, Prov. Mass. 
hi. 326 Like to the roaring of a chimney when on fire. x868 
Daily News 10 Oct., Mr. Arnold said that the legislature 
had used a strange expression in the phrase ‘ chimney on 
fire’, which must clearly mean the soot within it. 

b. The part of the flue raised like a turret above 
the roof of a house. 

c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 798 Chalk whyt chymnees Jjer ches 
he in noje, Vpon hastel rouez, }>at blenked ml quyte. 1467 
in Eng. Gilds (1S70) 372 That no chimneys of tre ner thached 
houses be sufli-ed w‘yn the cyte. 1494 Fabyan vii. 473 It 
hie we downe stronge & myghty buyldyngs, as toures, steples, 
houses & chymneys. 1603 Shaks. Mach. 11. iii. 60 The Night 
ha’s been vnruly : Where we lay, onr Chimneys were blowne 
downe. 1632 Milton L’ Allegro 8x Hard by a Cottage 
chimney smokes From betwixt two aged okes. 1673 Ray 
Journ. Low C, 36 A multitude of Storks., building upon 
their Chimnies. 1839 Geo. Eliot A . Bede 58 Farther on, 
..they can just see the chimneys of the Hall Farm. 

6, a. The funnel which canies off smoke or steam 
from a locomotive engine, steam-boat, etc. b. A 
tube of glass placed over the wick of a lamp to 
protect the flame and promote combtistion. 

x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^Artl. 5 Furnished with a 
cover and chimney. 1823 Hove Eve/y-dayBk. 1. 601 They 
see her [river steamer] lower her chimney to pass beneath 
the arch. 1837 Fncyel, Brit, XIII. X71/1 In some lamps. . 
the same eifect is produced by the contraction of the cylin- 
drical glass chimney. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 41 The 
clouds of steam which issue fixim the chimney of a loco- 
motive engine. 

6. transf. a. Applied to a natural vent or open- 
ing in the earth’s surface, esp. that of a volcano. 
•C1374 Chaucer Boeth, l iv. 12 pe vnstable mountaigne 
pat hy3t Veseuus . pat wirchep oute poru3 _hys brokene 
chemineys smokyng fires. 16^-5 Bovlb Mitt, Waters 19 
Whether at or near the mouth, or orifice, of the above 
mentioned chimneys or vents, there be found .. fioweis of 
Brimstone. X878 Hoxleh PItysiogr. 189 The ejected matter 
has fallen all round the oiince in conical layers . . sloping 
in all directions away from the central chimney. 1887 C. F. 
Houses. Lwing Lights Ti. 

fb. A vent for humours or ‘ fumosities ’ of the 
body. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. ii. (1495) 103 The heed 
is the chyraeneye and helynge \camimts sive tectum sive 
cooperculunfi of alle the body, and therfore it taky th in itself 
many fumosytees that come out of al the body. i684_ Bovle 
Porousn,AHim. ^ Solid Bod. iiL 15, 1 look upon the Windpipe 
as the great Chimney of the Body, in comparison of those 
little Chimneys in the Skin, at which the matter that is 
wasted by perspiration is emitted. 17x3 Deriiam /’Aj^j.- 
Theol. V. V, Acute Distempers . . arbing froni a Diminution 
of Transpiration through the cutaneous Chimneys. 

7 . In an organ : A narrow tnbe inserted in Ihe 
‘ cap ’ or top of a stopped metal pipe, which 
allows a pail of the air to escape and has the effect 
of sharpening the note. 

X876 Hiles Catech. Organ iv. (1878) 28 There are half- 
stopped pipes which have in the cap or stopper a small tube, 
or chimney, and hence called, in France,^/J/< h cheminie, 
x88o Hopkins in Grove Diet, Mus. L SSwx. 

8. A name given by mountain-climbers to a cleft 
in a vertical cliff by which it majf be scaled, 
usually by pressing rigidly against the opposite 
sides. 

X871 Wkymper Scrambles in the Alps 119, I lowered my- 
self through the chimney, however. Mod. The ‘great 
Chimney’ of the Pillar Rock in Ennerdale. 

9 . Mining. An ore-shoot (Raymond Min. Closs^ 

10 . General comb., chiefly attrib.; a. lit., as 
chimney-fire, -fiue, -grate, -ornament, -pier, -smohe, 
-smutch, -tile, -vault, etc. ; chimney-lihe adj. 

X794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp, Philos, I. iv. App, 157 The 


design of a *chimnw-fire being to warm a room. X763 
Ferguson in Phil. Trans. LIII. 171 ITie straight bars of a 
*chimney-grate. 1862 Ansted Ckasinel Isl, i. v. (ed. 2) 1x3 
At Moye Point are two ‘‘chimney-like holes. X823 J, Bad- 
cock Dom, Amusesn. 196 Elegant and cheap ^chimney 
ornaments. X879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archtt. I, 298 'Theie 
are remnants of simple but well-designed “chimney- piers. 
1872 E. Peacock Mcibel Heron I. ii. 16 Far from furnace- 
glare and “chimney-smoke. 179X Cowfer Odyss. xvui. 34 
Like an old hag Collied with “chimn^-smutch ! XS56 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks . (Bohn) II. 23 The pictures 
on the “chimney-tiles of hb nursery, c 1820 S. Rogers Italy, 
Naples 124 The ample “chimney- vault is dun with smoke. 

b. in sense ‘belonging to the fire- side or 
chimney-corner, fireside- ’ (chiefly depreciatory), as 
chimney-cavalier, -minstrel, -preacher, -tale, -talk, 
z6o2 2nd Pt, Return fr, Paniass, 111. ii. (Arb.) 41 Sir 
Raderickkeepes no “chimney Cauelere, That t^es Tobacco 
ahoue once_a yeare. 1636 Trapp Comm. Rm, vi. 13 Rome’s 
dunghill deities, together with their chemarims or “chimney- 
chaplains, the priests. x8ox Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears 
4- Smiles Wks. i8ia V. 70 “Chimney-minstrels, crickets 
call'd. X349 Bale in Pref. Chekds Hurt Sedition (1641) b, 
These “chunney-Preachers, and hench-Bablers. AX683 
Oldham Wks, 4; Rem. (1686) 33 Old Wives, in Superstition 
over-grown, With “Chimny-Tales, and Stories best are 
won. X649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, cccxlvi, But it 
will out; for Chronicles haue made It Common “Chimney 
talke. X670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 44 Things.. that serve 
for chimney and market-talk. 

11 . Special combs.; f chinmey-bacoH, smoke- 
dried bacon ; chimney-back, the back of a fire- 
place; chimney bellflower, 1 = chimney-plant', 
chimney-board, a board nsedto close up a fireplace 
in summer ; chimney-breast, that projecting part 
of the wall which is between the chimney-flue and 
the room; chimney-can = Chimney-pot ; chim- 
ney-doctor, one who cures smoking chimneys ; 
chimney-glass, (a.) the looking-glass commonly 
placed over a chimney-piece ; (^.) ‘gardener’s name, 
on the Bombay side of India, for the flower and 
plant Allamanda cathartica' (Sir G. Biidwood in 
Yule)- ; ohimney-hat = chimney -pot hat (see Chim- 
ney-pot); chimney -head = Chimney-top i ; 
chimney-hook, a hook or crook on which to sus- 
pend pots and pans over a fire, or for other purposes 
[see quot.); chimney-jack, a rotating chimney- 
pot or cowl ; chimney- jamb (see quot.) ; chim- 
ley-, chimla-lng {Sci), the side or ‘cheek’ of the 
fireplace; f chimney - man, the collector of 
Chimney-money; f chimney-mantle, a mantel- 
piece ; chimney-nook, ohimley-nuik ( 5 f.) = 
Chimney-cobner ; chimney-plant, a name for 
Campanula pyramidalis, which is placed as an 
ornament before fireplaces in the summer {Treas. 
Bot.) ; + chimney- publican, a farmer of the 
Chimney-money; chimney - shaft = chimney- 
stalk ; f chimney-shank, a flue ; chimney-side, 
one of the two vertical sides of a fireplace ; 
chimney corner, fire-side {obs. or arch.) ; chim- 
ney-stack, a group of chimney-stalks, united in 
one block ; ohinmey-stalk, (a.) the part of a chim- 
ney which rises, detached, fiom a house-top ; {b.) a 
tall chimney built to carry off the smoke from a 
mill, factory, etc. ; f chimney-stook, (?) one of 
the upright sides of a chimney or giate ; chimney- 
swallow, tlie common swallow, Hirundo rustica ; 
chimney - tax = Chimney - money ; chimney- 
throat, the narrowest part of a chimney, between 
the gathering and the flue; chimney-ttin {dial.) 
= chimney-stalk. 

1366 Drant Horaces Sat. 11. ii. F v. With better meate. . 
then, .“chimnye bacon. X764 H. T. Crokeb, etc. Dkt. Arts 
s. V. Chimney, The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to 
the “chimney back. 1884 Gardening Illustr. 8 Nov. 426/2 A 

t ardeii of Bell Woits. .might include, .the “Chimney Bell- 
Dwer. X708 Mrs. Centlivre Busie Bod iv, iv. 64 Can 
you condescend to stand behind this “Chimney-Boaid, Sir 
George ? 1796 Jane Austen Sense J Setis. xxxviii. She 
never made any bones of hiding behind a chimney-hoard, 
on purpose to hear what we said. _ 1843 Lever ?. Hitiion 
iii, 10 A mirror of gigantic proportions occupied the “chim- 
ney-breast. 1824 A nn, Reg, 140 Edinburgh— A strong gate 
. . came on from the north-east, and the usual demolition of 
“chimney-cans, slates, etc. ensued. x83x D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann, (1863) II. 127 A remarkable class of uins . . described 
in the old Statistical Reports as resembling chimney-cans. 
1W2 Ace. in Tomlinson Doncaster 237 Mr. Allen the 
“(jhimney Doctor, for two chimneys, 1809 R, Langford 
Introd. Trade 81 A “Chimney Glass and apair of Sconces, 
1839 Dickens Niclu Nick, xxxii, Sticking the card in the 
chimney-glass. X837 Carlyle Fr. Ren. iii. ly. iv. (L.) As 
great Sol scatters nis fiist fire-handful, tipping the hills 
and “chimney-heads with gold 2726 Neve BuildeVs Diet. 
(ed. 2) ^Chimney hooks. These are Hooks of Steel or 
Brass put into the Jambs of the Chimney . . for the handle 
of the Fire-pan, and Tongs to rest in. Ibid., * Chimney - 
jambs. The sides of a (Siimney..on the Extremities of 
which the Mantle-tree resteth. X783 Burns Ep. to Davie 
i. While fros^ -winds blaw in the drift, Ben to the “chimla 
lug. a 1693 Wood Life (1848) 201 The King’s revenue in 
customs, excise, and ‘Chimney men. 1833 Macaulay H ist, 
Eng. III. xi. 36 Nor could the Treasury ,. restrain the 
chimneyman from using his powers with harshness ; for the 
tax was farmed. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 2a The “Chimney- 
mantles ought to be all of Stone or Marble. 1637 B. Jonson 
Sad Sheph. i. ii, Aiken, Where saw you her? SetUh. In 
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the *chininey-nuik within. 1788 Burns Friar^s-CarseHer- 
(and veraiou) Seek the chimney-nook of ease. x8i6 
Scott Old Mori. \ii, * Ilka auld wife in the chimley-neuck’. 
1671 Butler Rem., lu mem. 2>«i'«/vi,Th’ Excise and ’'Chim- 
ney-Publican. iMz Gerbier Pri7ic. g Exorbitant ’Chim- 
ney-Shafts. 1879 Sir G. Scan Led. Archit. I. 265 With 
the Sreplace came that other modem feature, the chunney- 
^afh isja Huloet, *Chymneyshanke, or tonel,y»wz«rzy. 
1732 Swift Sacr. Test. (J.) Low offices, which some neigh- 
bours hardly think it worth stirring from their '“chimney 
sides to obtmn. 1824 Scott Let. 18 Feb. in Lockhart, 
An accurate sketch of the windows and chimney sides of 
the drawing room. 1841-44 Emerson Ess. Heroism Wks. 
<Bohn)I. 104 The nook and chimney-side of prudence. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Riidge Ixiv, Roof and ’chimney-stack 
seemed drunk. 1862 Lvtton Sir. Story 8 Abrupt gables 
and lofty chimney-stacks. 1828 Scott Tajtestried Chamber, 
Ancient wreathed and carved '“chimney-stalks. 1866 A the- 
ttsetmt No. 2009. 566/2 Two enormous chimney-stalks. 1602 
Heat! Choose Gd. IPifie fr. Bad iii. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 
54 He had a pound of soap to scour his face. And yet his 
brow looks like the *Chiihne^’’-stock. 1652 Gaulc Mag- 
astrom. 181 The crickets chirping behind the chimney- 
stock. 177S White in Phil. Trans. LXV. 25S The house- 
swallow, or “chimney-swallow, is. .the first comer of all the 
British hirundiues. 1855 MACAdLAV Hist. Eng. III. 37 
An Act by which the '“chimney tax 'was declared a badge 
of slavery. 1800 Hvrdis Fav. VilB^e 165 Perch’d on the 
brink of ’chimney-throat profound. 1869 E, A, Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 371 The chimney throat was con- 
tracted so as to lessen the draught. 1600 Iiiscr. on Porch 
at Beauprc, Glamorgansh. {H. ^ Q. (18711 e Sept.l Rycharde 
Basset . . Bwylt This Porch With The ’’Chyinnye Tunnes. 
18^5 Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 168 On_ the great 
chimney-tuns, as country folk call them, and in the ivy, 
tribes of birds have taken up their residence, 

Chi’nmey, ». nonce-md. [f. the sb.] tram. 
To furnish ■with a chimney or diimneys. 

1833 Lamb Elia, Old Margate Hoy, A great sea chimera, 
chimneying and furnacing the deep. 

CM'xaney-coimer. [see Chimney sb. i.] 

1 . The comer or side of an open fireplace or 
hearth, i. e. of the large projecting or retreating 
fireplace of olden times ; ‘ the fireside ; the seat on 
each end of the firegrate’ (J.) j familiarly treated 
as the place of the old, the infirm, and idle. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Vn Cettdrier, he that 
keepeth the chimney comer, a sluggard. x58x Sidney 
Ajfttl. Poetrie (Arb.) 40 A tale which holdeth children from 
play, and old men ft:om the chimney corner. 1674 R. God- 
frey Ini. 4- Ab, Physic Pref,, Every one has the priviledg 
to speak his mind in his Clhimney-Corner. x8ao Scott 
Monad. In trod. £p., The parson would not leave the quiet 
of his chimney-corner. 1S66 G. Macdonald /i««. Q, NelghJb. 
xxxiii, All but confined to the chimney-corner now. 

2. attrih. (Cf. Chimney lo b.) 

x6$4 Whitlock Zooiomia 300 To be made at length a 
Winters Tale, and Chimney-corner Discourse. 2727 Dc 
Foe Sysi. Magic i. ii. (1840) 46 A chimney-corner tale, lit 
for a legend. 1832-4 De yuiNCCY Cmsars Wks. X. ag note, 
A chimney-corner politician . . a mere speculator or un- 
practical dreamer. 1878 Emerson Sovereignty of Ethics in 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 417 A sterile chimney-corner 
philo-iophy. 

Chimneyed (tji-nmid), ffl. a. [f. Chimney 
sb. -f -ED ^. ] H aving a chimney or chimneys . 

i8ai Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Wallace xxxiv. 8 Whose 
chimney'd roofs the steep ridge cope, 

Chimneyless^ (tjrmniles), a. [f. Chimney 
- k-LESS.J Having no chimney or chimneys. 

166a Fuller Worthies^ Merionethsh. (R.) Two or more 
tipling houses, and chimnyless bams. x88i Cowcn in 
Standard 30 Aug. 3/3 An Irish peasant, reared amidst the 
smoke of a one-roomed and chimneyless cahin. 1884 Health 
Exhib, Catal. 80/1 The Patent . . chimneyless burner, 

t Chi mney-mo uey. Obs. A tax of two 
shillings per annum on every fire-hearth in England 
and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & 14 Chas. II, re- 
pealed by I Wm. & Mary j any similar tax, 

1664 Earl Orrery State Lett. (17431 1 . 155 The payments 
of hearth and chimney money. 1665 Snrv. Aff. Netlierl. 74 
Chimney -money and Excise is imposed, 1666 Pep'VS Diary 
15 Oct., One moved that the chimney-money might be taken 
from the King. 1689 Address fr. NortJmnibld. vj July in 
Land. Gas. No. 2483/1 Your Majesties great Clemency and 
unexampled Favour in freeing and easing Your Subjects 
from the Burthen of Chimney-SIoney. a 1714 Burnet Own 
Time v. (1734) II. 13 The King, as he had come through the 
Western Countries . . had been in many places moved to 
discharge the chimney money. 

Chi'muey-piece. [Piece in the artistic sense.] 
+ 1. A picture, piece of sculpture, or of tapestry, 
placed as an ornament over a fireplace. Obs. 

i6it Shaks. Cymb. 11. iv. 81 The Chimney Is South the 
Chamber, and the Chimney-peece Chaste Dian, bathing. 
1622 Peacham ContpL Genii, xiii. (1634I 128, 1 have seene 
many peeces of his [Hans Holbein] in oyle, and one of his 
owne draught with a penne a most curious chimney-peece. 
2647-8 Evelyn Mem. 28 Jan. (1857] I. 234 A very good 
chimney-piece of water-colours. 2672 Sir C. Wyvill Triple 
Crown 167 A Cut (black and white) which serves for a 
Chimney Piece. 

2 . The ornamental structure, usually of stone or 
marble, with moulding, carving, etc., over and 
around the open recess of a fireplace, h. Now 
often used for the simple projecting slab or shelf 
over the fireplace, the MANa?Bii-aHEi,E. 

1680 Evelyn Mem. 18 Apr., Excellent carving by Gibbons, 
the chimney-piece of y* library. 2726 Neve 
Build^s Diet. (ed. 2) Chininey-puee, certain Mouldings of 
wood, or Stone, standing on the fireside of the Jambs, and 
rommg over the Mantle-tree. 1790 Gouv. Morris Life ^ 
Writ. (1832) I, 348 , 1 stay some tune leaning on the chim- 


ney piece. 2796 Morse Amer, Geog. II. 206 Those beau- 
tiful chimney-pieces, .known all over the kingdom by the 
name of Kilkenny marble. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) vi. 1 A little fat plaster-man on the 
diimney piece. 1832 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 133. 

attrih. 2848 Clough Bothie ix. 28 Poor - . chimney-piece or- 
naments under glass-cases. 

Chrmney-pot. 

1 . A cylindrical (sometimes prismatic or square- 
shaped) pipe of earthenware, sheet-metal, etc., 
fitted on the top of a chimney-shafL, to increase the 
up-draught and carry off the smoke : a chimney-can. 

1830 Tennyson Poems 23 Why a church is with a steeple 
built; And a house with a chimneypot? 2883 Harpe-ds 
Mag. Nov. 829/2 The painter has left his garret among the 
London chimney-pots. 

2 . Chimney-pot hat', a colloquial name for the 
cylindiical black silk hat now worn by men. 

2868 Mask Apr. 87 The chimney-pot hat, the ugliest 
European head-dress known. 2885 Graphic 14 Feb. 163/3 
Wearing a cliimney-pot hat and a white rosette. 

Clii'iniiey-sweep. [see Sweep ®. and sb.'] 
’{‘ 1 . Phrase. The cry of a chimney-sweeper. Obs. 
2622 Cotgr. s. v. ChanbUe, Haut bos la cheminle, 
chimney-sweepe ; the crie of chimney-sweepers. 

2 . = Chimney-sweeper i. (Now also simply 
Sweep.) Chimn^-sweep's cancer : see next, i b. 

1727 Swift Descr. Morning, The small-cqal man was 
heaia with cadence deep, Till dro'wn’d in shriller notes of 
chimney-sweep. <12845 Hood Doves ^ Crows iv, As fine as 
Chimney Sweeps in May. x888 Sir M. Mackenzie Fredk. 
the Noble 41 A particular form of cancer . . formerly . . com- 
mon enough in England, is now almost extinct . . ‘ chimney 
sweep’s cancer’. 

8. The name of a fly used in salmon-fishing. 

X867 F. Francis Angling xii. (1880) 446 The Chimney 
Sweep, .is the only thoroughly black fly I ever saw. 

Chi‘iiiney-swee:per. 

1 . One whose business it is to sweep chimneys, 
in order to remove the sool- 

c 2300 Cocke LorelFs B. (1843) ii Chymney swepers, and 
costerde mongers. 2388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 266 To 
look like her are Chimny-sweepeis blacke. 2719 D’Uri ey 
Pills IV. 108 A Chimny-sweeper, with his Brooms, his Poles 
and Shackles. 1823 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 360 Dressed 
. .like. . English chimney-sweepers on May-day. 

b. Chimney-sweeper's cancer'. ‘ epithelioma of 
the sa-otum, caused by the irritation of soot’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.]. 

2 . A stiff radiating brush fixed on a long jointed 
rod, used for cleaning chimneys ; a sweep’s bmsh. 

(Introduced in 1803 to supersede the use of climbing boys.) 
8. Collector’s name for a small black British 
moth {Tanagt'a chseropfyyllatci). 

So Ohi’mney-Bweeping vbl. sb. saAppl. a. 

2599 Nashb Lent. Stujfe 38 Such chimnie sweeping 
attributes of smoking and parclung. ' 2650 Venner Tobacco 
412 Attended with Chimney-sweeping Lackeys. 2836-9 
Dickens Sk. Bos, First of May, Chimney-sweeping had 
become a favorite, .pursuit. 

Clii'niiiey-top. 

1 . The part of a chimney that rises above the roof, 
or more particularly the flat ^per surface of this. 

2602 Shaks. fnl, C. i. L 44 To 'Towres and Windowes ? 
Yea, to Chimney tops. 283a Tennyson May Queen, New 
Yeads Eve iii, Till Charles's Wain came out above the tall 
white chimney-tops. 2876 G'wilt Archit. Gloss, s.v. Chim- 
ney, The part which rises above the roof, for discharging 
the smoke into the air, is called a chimney-shaft, 'whose 
hoiizontal upper surface is termed the chimney-top, 

2 . In an organ: = Chimney 7. 

2874 in Knight Diet. Mechaniis. 

Ghiuipanzee (t/impoe-nzi, tJimpKnzr’). Also 8 
chimpanze, 9 shimpanse. [The native name in 
Angola, inW. Africa. (Cf. F. chimpansi, -zS, -z^e.)] 
A genus of African apes {Anthropopithecus), bear- 
ing the closest resemblance to man of any of the 
anthropoids. The name originally belonged to A. 
Troglodytes (formerly T. niger), which was long 
the only species recognized ; but at least one other 
species is now kno-wn. (See Nature 1889, 254-) 
2738 Lend, Mag. Srat. 465 A most surprizing creature is 
brought over in the Speaker, just arrived from Carolina, 
that was taken in a wood at Guinea. She is the Female of 
the Creature which the Angolans call Chimpanze, or the 
Mockraan. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Chimpanzee, the 
name of an Angolan animal. .In the year 1738, we had one 
of these creatures brought over into England. 2788 j’. 
Matthews Voy. R. Sierra-Leone iv, (1791) 41 The Japan- 
zees, or Chimpanzees, are also natives ofthis country. 2B74 
Lubbock Orig. <5- Met. Ins. i. 6 'The chimpanzee and the 
gorilla must certainly give place to the bee and the ant. 

Chin (tfin), sb. Forms : i ein, 3-6 chyn(ne, 
3-7 chinne, 3- chin. [OE. cin (prob. fem., but 
only known in gloss.), corresp. to OFris. kin, OS. 
Unni neut., ‘ chin, jaw’, (MDu. kinne, kin, neut., 
mod.Du, / 42 «T,), OHG. chinni, (MHG. kinne, kin, 
mod.G. ,^'««)neut. WGer. OTeut. *kin- 

nfoi^- (cf. Gr. '^ivtiov chin), a neuter derivative 
from the primitive *kvnn- (retained in ON. kinn 
’ cheek, lower jaw ’), a fem. cons, stem, standing 
for kinw- (with assimilation of nw to nn in a pre- 
tonic syllable, founded on an oblique-case form 
with accented suffix, e. g. genitive pre-Teutonic 
*gen'w 6 s) ; cognate with Gr. 'yevvs, yevvos lower jaw, 
side of the face, cheek, Skr. hanus. (In Goth, 


kinnus fem., the word had jjassed into the u deck, 
like QqHd.. fStus, tunthus. 

The word has in Teut. a somewhat ^yide range of significa- 
tion ‘ cheek, cheek-bone, jaw-bone, chin ’ | inaU the examples 
preserved in Eng. the meaning is lestiicted as in modern 
use : traces of the wider meaning appear however in OE. 
cin-bdn, mandibula (jaw-bone), Ger. kinnbein cheek-bone, 
and OE. cin-td]} molar tooth, grinder, OHG. chinnizan 
cheek-tooth.] 

1 . The part of the face below the under-lip formed 
by the prominent extremity of the lower jaw. 

cxooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulckyr 157 Mentum, cin. 
CIX73 Lamb, Horn, 35 Ic walde. .sitten on forste & on 
snawe up et mine chinne. c 1205 Lay. 8147 Hengal smat 
riSuelin swiSe vuele a )jan_e chin. 1393 Gower Coiif. I. 275 
And sette Constantin theiinne All naked up unto the chinne. 
c 147s Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 747 Hie mentum, a schyne. 
<1x568 Coverdale Bk. Death vi. (1579) 18 The chynne 
falleth downe. .the deadly sweat bieaketh out. 2586 War- 
ner Alb. Eng. IV. XX, A round and dimpled Chin. x6oo 
Shaks. A. Y. L. i. ii. 76 Stroke your chinnes, and sweare 
by your beards that I am a knaue. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, ni. 89 The Mother Cow. .Her double Dew-lap from 
her Chin descends. 2793 Holcroi t Lavateds Physiog. xi. 
61 The pointed chin is held to he a sign of acuteness and 
craft. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 236 Genus Capra. . 
Horns common to both sexes, .chin bearded. _ 2832 Tenny- 
son Milled s Dan. i, I_ see the wealthy miller yet — His 
double chin, his portly size. 

fig. 2381 T. Howell Denises (1879) 204 Thy makers Muse 
in spite of enuies chinne, For wise deuise, deserued praise 
shall winne. 2629 Milion Ode Nativ. xxvi, 3 The Sun . . 
Pillows his Chin upon an orient Wave. 

f b. The hair on the chin, the beard. Ohs. 

Ic 2203 Lay. 18764 Swor hi his chinne pat he wuste Mei lin.] 
a 1300 Cursor M, 18843 (Cott.) Forked fair pe chin he bare. 

t c. ? Cheek. 

<*2340 Cursor M. 23491 (Fahf.) Jhesus pat., sufferred 
for our synne boffetis on pi fairc chynne. 

d. Phrases, f To hold up by the chin : to keep 
from sinking, suppoit. f Of the first chin : with 
the beard just beginning to grow. Up to the chin : 
reaching to the chin ; deeply immersed in. 

1362 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 10 Pie must needes 
swym, that is holde vp by the chyn. 2379 Tomsoh Cal- 
vin's Serm. Tim. 222/1 Yet they remaine vnpunnished, yea 
they are holden vp by the chinne to haiden them in their 
wickednesse. 2616 K.. C[rowleyJ Times' Whis. v. 1706 The 
richer sort doe stand up to the chin In delicates. 2630 
Shirley Grateful Servant m. iv, Your weak gallants of the 
first chin, .will brag what ladies they have brought to their 
obedience. 2638 Earl Strafford Let. to Land 7 Aug., A 
languishing purpose to hold me up hy the chin, .for as long 
as I may be of use in these affairs. 

2 . Comb., as chin-beard, -chopper, -chucking, 
-high, -piece, -tip, -tuft, -whiskers', chin-band, 
-cloth, t -clout, a band or cloth passing under the 
chin, formerly worn by women, and still used with 
corpses ; also fig. ; i* chin-oushion, a kind of 
cravat which was puffed out under the chin ; chin- 
deep a,, so deep as to reach the chin ; fig. very deep, 
deeply immersed in; chin-music (Cf. iS".), talk, 
chatter ; chin-mute, a mute applied to the violin 
hy the action of the chin ; chin-scab, a disease in 
sheep ; chin-stay, a band for fastening a hat or 
cap under the chin, also a support for the chin ; 
chin-strap, (a.) = prec. ; (b.) Saddlery, a strap con- 
necting the throat-strap and nose-band of a halter ; 
chin-wag {slaitg), chat, talk; ohin-welk, a 
disease affecting the chin. 

160X Holland Pliny xxxiii. iii, In eaiings pendant at 
their ears, in stales, wreaths, and “chin bands. 2856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 7 Broken loose From chin-bands of 
the soul, like Lazarus. 2883 Stevenson Dynamiter 109 A 
“chin-beard in the American fashion. 1837 De (Iuincey in 
TaiHs Mag. IV. 171 A “‘chin-chopper’ or Jews’-harp 
player . . will find himself a privileged man in comparison 
with the philosopher. x88x Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 
11. iii, ‘More ^chin-chucking, my dear', said Nancy. 263a 
Sherwood, Chinne-peece of an helmet, or a (Ladies) “chin- 
cloth, barbotte, mantonniere, nassel. 271a MisbON Travels 
in Eng. 90 (D.) Upon the head they put a cap, which they 
fasten -with a very broad chincloth. 2836 Mrs. Browning 
A ur. Leigh ix. (1882) 382 I’ll get up from my grave And wear 
my chin-cloth for a wedding veil. 1608 SIiddleton Mad 
World in Dodsl. O. PI. V. 362 (N.) The lower part of a 
gentlewoman’s gown, with a mask and a *chin-clout. 2630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. iii. (N.) And from the chin- 
clout to the lowly slipper In Heliconian streams his praise 
shall dip her. 1748 Richardson Clarissa II. 6 (D.) A King 
William’s cravat, or some such antique “chin-cushion as by 
the pictuies of that prince one sees was then in fashion. 
2634 S. R. Noble Soldier v. ii. in Bullen O. PI. I. 323 In 
any Noble Act He wade “chin-deepewitli you. 2823 Lamb 
Elia, Copt, fackson, To fancy himself all the while chin- ' 
deep in riches. 2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 237 
Trmning the young top . . is done by cutting off the shoot 
“chin high. 2872 Mark Twain Aw/ut. at Home ii. (Hoppe) 
[I seek] somebody to jerk a little “chin-music for us. 2883 
Bread-wumers 77 If we haye joined this order to listen to 
chin-music the rest of our lives. 2848 J. Bishop tr. Otto's 
Violin App. v._ (i8/p) 83 The “Chin-mute — by means of 
which. . the ■violinist is enabled . .to bring the newly-designed 
m'ute into immediate contact with the bridge. 263a Sher- 
wood, The “chinne-peece of an helmet, .barbotte. 
xSoo Bailey, *Chin-scab, a scabby Disease in sheep, which 
Shepherds call the Dartars, 2699 F. Bucg Quakerism 
Exposed 20 Four double Cross-efoths for a Woman, One 
Mantle and seven “Chin-stays. 2829 Southey Sir T. More 
(1831) I. 329 It was necessary to support his under jaw with 
a chin-stay. 2^ V. L, Cameron Future Highway I. vii. 
129 A semi-military forage cap with a chin-stay. 2869 E. 
A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 411 The men were 
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obliged to have their * chin-straps as tight as possible to 
keep them [shakos] on. 1850 Thackeray (Hoppe) 

Young dandies with their *chin-tips. 1814 Moore New 
Cost. Ministers ii. 312 Wig, whiskers, and *chin-tufts all 
right to a hair. 1879 Punch No. 2061. 4 I’d just like to 
have a bit of ^chinwag with you on the quiet. 1862 Moan. 
Mag. Oct. 463 The disease called ■''chin-welk, or mentagra, 
Sycosis contagiosa. 1883 Grant White IV. Adams 113 
That adornment known at the West as chin-whiskers 

Chin (tjin), V. [f. prec. sb.] 
fl. To press chin to chin. Oh. 

1399 E^t^TON AnthoVs Dr. 17 A troupe of faire Ladies, 
Evene one her Lover, Colling and IGssing, Chinning and 
Embracing, and looldng Babies in one anothers Eyes. 

2 . To bring up to the chin ; also with up. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 24 Dec. 337/1 It is not any ‘fellah’ 
that can chin this kind of fiddle. i88x Blackmore Chris- 
iowcll XV, He chins up his fiddle, and touches-two strings. 

3 . U. S. slang. To chat, chatter. 

1883 BrcacL-suinners (1884) 161 You haven’t done a thing 
but . . eat pea nuts and hear Bott chin. 1887 N. York World, 

‘ They chin about the best methods of relieving poverty.’ 

Hence Ohl'nning vbl. sb.^ a talk, {slang). 

1884 Sunday at Home Jan. 44/2 Are you the boss who 
wants to give the boys a chinning to-morrow 7 

Chin, obs. f. Chine 

China (tjai'na), sb. and a. Forms : see under 
II. [Not a native Chinese name, but found in Skr. 
as China about the Christian era, and in various 
modified forms employed by other Asiatic peoples. 
In Marco Polo Chin, in Barbosa (1516) and Garcia 
de Orta (1.^63) China.^ So in Eng. in Eden 1555. 

(The oiigin of the name is still a matter of debate. See 
Babylonian ^ Or. Peed. I. Nos. 3 and ii.) 

I. 1 . The country so called, in Asia. 

iSSS Eden Decades W. hid. (Aib.) 260 The great China 
whose kyng is thought, .the gieatest prince in the world, 
f b. A Chinaman, a Chinese. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. in. iv. 1. ii. (1651) 644 How those 
witty China's, .should be so gulled. 1634 SirT. Herbert 
Trav. III. (1638) 338 The Chynaes ate curious in novelties. 

2 . attnb. and Comb. a. simple attrib. Now 
generally superseded by Chinese a., exc. where this 
would be ambiguous, as in China trade, trader, 
merchant, etc. See also 3 a. 

1389 Hakluyt Voy, 331 margin, China ships with one 
saile. 1660 Pepys Diary 28 Sept., I did send for a cup of 
tee (a China dunk). x668 Wilkins Real Char. Table 441 
Concerning the China Character. 1707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 344 The old China Books. 1720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 243 We found the China traders. 
i863 C. CoLLiNGWooD {title) Rambles of a Naturalist on the 
shores and waters of the China sea. 

b. in names of natural products, etc., as Ohina- 
aster (see Aster 3) ; China-crape, a kind of silk 
crape ; China-goose, a variety of goose found in 
China in immense flocks during the winter, esp. 
near Canton; China-grass, Boehmeria {Urtied) 
nivea, a small shrubby plant with broadly cordate 
leaves, native to China and Sumatra; also the 
strong fibre obtained from the inner bark of this 
shrub, used in the making of grass-cloth ; China- 
ink = Indian-ink, a black pigment sold in bars 
and cakes, consisting generally of lamp-black 
and size (see also quols.); China-orange, the 
Sweet Orange of commerce {Citrus Aurantiuni), 
originally brought from China ; China-pea, Cara- 
gana Chamlagu, a native of Siberia and the East ; 
China-pink, JDianthus chinensis, a perennial 
flowering piiilc; China-rose, (a.) the Monthly 
Rose {Rosa indicct) and the Red Rose {R. sem- 
perflorens') with their many varieties ; (^.) Hi- 
biscus Rosa-sinensis (N. O. Malvacese), a tree 20 
to 30 feet fiigh, with beautiful flowers of various 
colours; China-root (see China 2 ); China-tree, 
{U. S.) the Azedarao; China-ware, ware from 
China (see 3 a) ; China- wax, a white crystalline 
wax soluble in alcohol, the product of Coccus 
sinensis. 

x6oa Cauew Cornwall ash, Cornwall hatb Doues, Gee.se, 
*Chma geese. X858 R. Hogg Veg. Kingd. 673 The ex- 
cellent fibre known as *China-grass. 1884 Weekly Scoisman 
9 Feb. 1/7 The rhea, China grass, or ramie plant, as it is 
variously called, is said to possess the strongest fibre in 
nature. x88oBLACKMOREAr^axix. (Hoppe), 1 had not one 
atom of Russian twist or dyed china-grass cloth in my hair. 
X782 Wilson in Phil. Trans, LXXITI. 136, 1 pencilled the 
bottom of the hollows all over black with *China ink. _ X87S 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 776 It is said that the true China ink is 
made from the condensed smoke or soot of burned camphor. 
x66s-6 Pepys Diary 3 Mar., I . . made them welcome with 
wine and *china oranges (now a great rarity). X77X _P. 
Parsons Newmarket II. 149 A bundled pounds to a China 
orange upon Eclipse, x66o Act la Chas, II {Tonnage S; 
Poundage) Capravens, Cockared Caps, *China Pease, Cit- 
terns. X73X Miller Card. Did., Double *China Rose, 
commonly called in the West Indies, Martinico Rose. 1760 
J. Lee Botany (1776) App. (Jod.) China rose, hibiscus, 
1824 Miss Mitford Village ^r.w, (1863) 264 In the middle 
of a fine October, while the China-roses <Mvered the walls. 
1847 Longf. Eu. u. ii. 21 Shaded by *china-trees , , Stood 
the houses of planters, X830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom 
xxxviii. 332 The shadows of the graceful china-trees lay 
minutely pencilled on the turf below. 

II. China porcelain, China-ware, china. 
[Throughout India, and the East generally, the 

Persian name is widely diffused as chtm. 


in the sense of ‘ porcelain ‘ china-ware From 
India this form and use of the word was prob. 
introduced in the 17th c. into England, whence 
the spellings 7 chiney, okeny, cheney, chenea, 
mod. dial, chaney, cheenie, and the fashionable 
pronunciation of last and beginning of the present 
century, tpi-ni (see Walker), which with tjpni, 
Ijt-ni, still sm-vives in the dialects.] 

3 . A species of earthenware of a fine semi-trans- 
parent texture, originally manufactured in China, 
and first brought to Europe in the i6th c, by the 
Portuguese, who named it porcelain. Early in 
1 8th c. it began to be manufactured in Europe. 

a. China-ware (which naturally occurs earlier than China) 
had at first the literal sense of ‘ ware fiom China*. ‘This 
was soon shortened to China, and as the shortened form 
became gradually the common name of the material, ‘ china- 
ware ’ came to be regarded as ‘ ware made of cbina or por- 
celain’, the sense it now hears, 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 41 They sell Callicoes, Cheney 
Sattin, Cheney ware. 1699 Brief Rel. (1B37) IV. 

333 The price of china ware in London is fallen 12s. in the 
pquiid._ X712 Arbuthnot John Bull Postscr. xv, John came 
with his constable’s staff to.. break the Esquire’s China- 
ware. 1^89 Mrs. Piozzi foum. France II. 123 His collec- 
tion of China-ware [is] valuable and tasteful. 1875 Ure 
Did. Arts ^ Manuf. IIL_ 603 A fusible earthy mixture, 
along with an infusible, which, when combined, are suscep- 
tible of becoming semi-vitrified and translucent in the kiln 
. .constitute true porcelain or china-ware. 

b. china. 

x6s3 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. Hi. 206 A Piesent of 
certain very rich Pieces of China 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
1. 17 Massy Plate, Rich Cheny. x68s Crowne Sir Courtly 
Nice I. 8 Women, like Cheney, shou’d be kept with care, 
One flaw deb.Tses her to common ware. 1694 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) III. 281 Three trunks.. in which were 
chenea and other fine things X733 Pope Ep. Lady 172 
Mistress of herself, tho* China fail. 1732 Johnson Rambler 
No. 200 Calling for his Dresden China. 1823 Lamb Elia, 
Old China, I have an almc^t feminine partiality for old 
china. 1884 Miss BRAonoN Ishmacl xxx, A tea-table with 
Queen Anne urn and old English china 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. Of china, 
made of china or porcelain. 

[In the earliest quotations prob. oflen bears sense i, 
the transition being gradual.] 

1379 Drake's Voy. m Hakluyt (1600) III. 736 Fine China- 
dishes of white earth, and great store of Cnina-silks. 1398 
Florio, Porcellana . . whereof they make China dishes, called 
Porcellan dishes. 1603 Siiaks. Meets for M. ii. i. 07 Thw 
are not China-dishes, but very good dishes, 1646 Sm T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. ir. v. § e are not throughly x-esolved 
concerning Porcellane or China dishes, that according to 
common belief they are made of Earth. 1717 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. II. xliv. ig The sherbet . . was served in 
China bowls. x8 , . L. Hunt Country Lodging, The chaney 
shepherds and shepherdesses on the mantelpiece. x8x8 
Hazlitt Eng, Poets iv.(x87o)95 The fall of a china-jar. 

fis- . , 

- 1884 Birrell Obiter Dicta 183 The mischief he will do to 
his neighbours' china creeds and delicate porcelain opinions, 
is shocking to contemplate. 

e. Comb., as china-blue, -fancier, -hunter, -oven, 
-shop', chiua-oloset, a closet for china; chiua- 
glaze, a preparation for painting blue fret, com- 
posed of glass, lead, and blue calx; fohina- 
house, a house where diina-ware was exhibited 
(often alluded to as a house of assignation) ; 
ckina-man (see Chinakan i); ckina-paiats, 
pigments specially prepared for use upon china ; 
so china-painting ; china-stone, a land of tal- 
cose granite, the felspar of which has undergone 
partial decomposition, used for producing a glaze 
in the manufacture of porcelain ; + china-tipper 
(see Tip) ; china-ware (see 3 a); f china- woman, 
awoman keeping a china-house or china-shop. Also 
china-like adj. See also China-oiay, -metal. 

x866 Mrs. Gasicell Wives ^ Dau. ix. Her eyes were 
soft, large, and *china-blue in colour. 1807 Crabbe Par. 
Reg. III. 348 Her *china-closet, cause of daily care. 1823 
Lamb Elia, Old China, When I go to 'vdsit any great houses, 

I enquire for the china-closet. 187B HallSergeVs Illust. 
Mag, X002 (Hoppe) To *china-fanciers he is known as the 
famous Maestro Giorgio. 1609 B, Jonson Sil. W mt. i. lii. 
(x6i6) 336 To watch when ladies are gone to the ’"China 
houses, or the Exchange. x;^o J. Miller Humours Ox- 
ford n, For the evening, that noon of pleasure, operas, 
masquerade, assemblies, china-houses, play-houses, 1878 
HallbergePs Illust. Mag. 1002 (Hoppe) 'To the ‘•’china- 
hunter, every o^ect in his cabinet or on his brackets is a 
trophy. 1868 ’Times Eccetiir. Anim. Creation zpp Por- 
celain crabs, with delicate, *chiiia-like shells. x88x Porcelain 
Works, Worcester a 6 A*chiaa. oven takes about forty horns 
to fire. X712 Arbuthnot John Bull Postscr. xi. How he set 
up* a *China-shop over-against Nic. Frog. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxxii. Such a bull in a china-shop I never saw. 
X87S Ure Diet, Arts I. 776 No satisfactory explanation has 
yet been offered of the conditions which operate on the 
granite to produce the *China stone. xjmLond,Gaz, No. 
5900/4 Henry Ward . .*China-Tipper, late of Little Old 
Bailey, x&g B. Jonson Sil. Worn. i. iv. His wife was the 
rich ^thina-woraan that the courtiers visited so often, xyxa 
Steele Sped. No. 336 P 3, 1 am, dear Sir, one of the top 
China-women about town . . One . calls for a set of tea- 
dishes, another for a basin, a third for my best green tea. 

III. 6 . =Chetnbt. 

xygo A. Wilson Poems, Groans fr. Loom, And then the 
last boon I’ll implore, Is to bless us with China so tight 

China ^ (tjai’na). [From China the country, 


whence brought to Europe; early names were 
Radix Chinsi and Tuber Chmse ; the Ayeen Akb. 
(Pers.) calls it chob-chml ‘ China-wood ’ ; cf. Pg. 
raiz de China, pao de China, .bois d' eschine). The 
French synonym esquitu, squine, and mod.Lat. 
schina, point to conftision with some other word. 

(App. with med.L. seJunus mastic tree: cf. Susannah 
(Daniel xiii.) 54 sub schino, LXX. iirb oxlvor.)] 

1. The thick fleshy root-stock of a shrubby climb- 
ing plant {Smilax China L.) closely akin to 
Saisaparilla, and once supposed to possess great 
medicinal virtues. 

a. China root. 

[1363 Garcia de QsxKSimples tu Algumarair ou pao de 
China.] X387 T. Hariot Virginia in Halduyt (1399) II. 272 
The China root biought from the Ea<tt Indies. 1598 W. 
Phillips Linschoten’s Trav. Ind. (1864) 193 They henle 
them with the root China. 1697 Damfier Voy. (i 6 g 8 ) I, 
XV. 409 China affords Drugs in great abundance ; especially 
China Root. X741 Co 7 npl. Fam.-Piece i. i. 19 Take . . 3 
Ounces of China Roots. 1866 Treas. Boi. 1066 China root 
. . first introduced from China in A.D, 1333, as an infallible 
remedy for gout. 

b. China. 

138a Hester Seer. Phiorav. in, xlvii. 67 This China is a 
roote like vnto the roote of Canna, the whiche is brought 
ynto vs, out of India, from an He called China, from whence 
it tooke his name China. 1633 Gerardls Herbal App. xxv, 
China, .to cure the French Pox. C1690 B. 'E.'Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Aristippus, a Decoction of Sarsa, China, etc. 

2 . American or Sastard China : the root of 
Smilax pseudo- China of W. Indies and Carolina, 
still employed in America as an alterative medi- 
cine ; Carolina China-root, Smilax famnoides ; 
West Indian China-root {Cissus sicy aides), a 
tropical plant closely resembling the vine. 

X580 Frampton Joyfull Newes 13 b, He said . . that not 
only was there in the newe Spatne the China, but, etc. 

1633 Gerards Herbal App. xxv. 1617 Of China, and Bas- 
tard China. X673 in Fox Bourne Locke (1876) I. vi. 326 
By the last fleet 1 sent yoti a parcel of Carolina china-root. 
1730 Mortimer Carolina in Phil. Trans. XXXVI, 432 
Smilax, the Inhabitants of Carolina, .call it there China- 
Root. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica 359 China-ioot is frequent 
in the more cool inland paits of Jamaica. 

3 . Comb., as China-ale, ale flavoured with 
China-root, whence China-alehouse ; China- 
broth, broth made with China-root. 

1639 Newton in Brewster Life i. 18 Otiose et Jrusira ex- 
pensa, sherbet and reaskes, “China ale, Beere. 1662-3 
Pepvs 17 Jan., Thence with him to the *China ale-house. 
1713 Lottd, Country Drew. iii. (1743) 193 To make China- 
Ale. To six Gallons of Ale take | lb. or more of China-root 
thin sliced, etc. 1621 Burton Atiat, Mel. 1, ii. ii. ii. (1651) 
75 A dyet drink in the morning, Cock-broth, China-broth. 
China 3 (ksrna, krna). [a variant spelling of 
kina or quma (see Quinine), the Pemvian word 
for bark, whence kina-kina ‘bark of barks’ 
Peruvian bark or Cinchona.] 

1 . ‘ A name of Cinchona bark ’ {Syd. Soc, Lexi) ; 
chiefly used in pharmacy, as Calisaya China, the 
bark of Cinchona cardifolia', Huamalies China, 
that of C.pubescens ; Huanuco China, Loxa China, 
etc. (Also applied to the bark of other cinchona- 
ceous trees.) Also a homoeopathic medicine pre- 
pared from cinchona. 

x866 Treas. Bot., China Bark, the baik of Buena hex- 
andra, an indifferent febrifuge. 

2. In comb, or derivation chin- = Quin-. 
Chiua-cljaijr, [f. CHrNAi4-i-Ci.AT.] A fine 

white potter’s clay, called also kaolin, derived 
from the felspar of disintegrated granitic rocks, 
employed in the manufacture of china or porcelain. 

1840 Penny CycL XYIII. 472/1 For the better kinds, a 
portion of China-clay . . is added. _ 1879 Munch. Guard. 
25 Jan,, Mixings of size which contained among other things 
. . glue and China clay, 
b. attrib. 

1873 Ure^DiW. Arts 1 . 810 The depth of the China-clay 
pits is various, extending from twenty feet to fifty feet. 
1888 Daily News 10 July s/i China-clay works are the chief 
offenders. Many of the Cornish streams are like rivers of 
milk from the. .fine kaolin with which they are charged. 

Chi'rLadom. The Chinese community or quarter 
(in American cities). 

zOS^HatpepsMag.JvLlY 831/1 The most curious of all the 
sights connected with Chinadom. 

t Clii’naist. Obs. [f. China -h -ist,] A native 
of China, 

1634 tr. Scudery’s Curia Politise 164 That , . prodigious 
Wall, which the Chinaists had erected to separate them- 
selves insocially from the Tartars. 

Chinam, var. of Chunam. 

Chinaman (tjbi’naunffin). [f. China 1 3 , i.] 

1. A dealer in porcelain. 

1772 Lotid. Directory, Brown William, Ghlnarman, i Aid- 
gate. 1800 New Ann. DirecUng Fogg and Son, Chinamen, 
1819 P, O. Lend, Direct, 123 Fogg, R., Chinaman. 

2 . A native of China. 

1834 Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. Aims, ResourcesJDss. (Bohn) 
HI. 198 The disgust of California has not been able to drive 
nor kick the Chinaman hack to the home. x8jra Medhurst 
Foreiguerin Far Cathay xi, John Cliinamanisamost tem- 
perate creature. 

3 . Cliluainan’s hat, collectors’ name for a 
gastropod shell, also called Cttp-and-Smcer. 
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1834 Woodward Mellusca 'iSs6’i 152 The recent Trochita 
Sinensis — the ‘Chinaman’s hat’ of collectors — is found on 
the sonthem shores of England. . rr /-< 

fi ll in ft-Ttia.w ia. , p hinam a'ttia. [f- China 1 3 
+ Mania.] A mania or extravagant fancy for the 
collection of (oldl china. Hence China-ma'niao. 

187s All Y. Rmnd'Siiy. 10 Like otlier mild forms of in- 
sanity, Chinamanta has its peculiar phases. x8^ Sat. 

7 June 736/2 As 2l China-tnnniac fondles Nankin Dorcelain. 
1886 Daily Tel. 30 Mar. s/a Sense and scholarship neces- 
sary to the making of a successful Chinamaniac. 
t CM'liarme^tal, Oh. An early name for 
porcelain or majolica, dating to a period when its 
composition was still a secret. (,Cf. China ^ 4 a. 
qiiot. 1646.) Hence Chi-na-mestaUed a. 

XS99 Missheu S^. Dial. (1623! 12 If a man will seme his 
turne with glasse, or China mettall [marg-. i. the fine dishes 
of earth painted such as are brought from Venice]. *6^ 
Rogers Naaman 227 How oft have I thought my fine wits 
and China-mettall’d understanding too dainty for thy mat- 
ters. 1673 A. Walker Leez Lachrymaiis 13 Their Venice- 
glass, and Purslane and China-Metal, cracks with as slight 
a blow as pots of courser Clay. 1861 Our E»g. Home 153. 

II CMnampa (tjinjs-mpa). [Mexican ; orig. 
‘ raft ’.] The native name of the floating-gardens 
formerly used on the lakes of Mexico, consisting 
of a wooden raft covered with earth. 

1832 Veg. Swhst. Food aai The form usually given to 
these Chinampas was quadrangular .. At first the use of 
these floating gardens was confined to the growth of maize 
and other objects of. .necessity . . In time . . the owneis. . 
applied the'mselves to the production of vegetable luxuries. 
1833 Th. Ross tr. Hmuholdfs Tram. II._ xx. 250 Covered 
with aquatic plants, they resemble., floating meadows, the 
chinampas or floating gardens of the Mexican lakes. 

t CMn-Tbone. Obs. [Chin.] The jaw-bone. 

r 1000 ^Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 157 Mandibula, ceac- 
ban, vel ceacan, vel cinban. c 1050 Ibid. 444 Mandihulas 
cinban ci43o/juf.678^rrr?/27t, achynbone. i^gaNASHC 
P. PenUesse (15^5! Cijb, Cheeks that sag like a womans 
dugs ouer his chin-bone. 

II ChiucapiiLj GMuq.uapin (tji*nkapin). Also 
7 ch.iiLcopiue, 9 cMcopin, cMnkapiu. [A 
corruption of the Indian name: see first quot.] 
The Dwarf Chestnut {Castama pumila\ a native 
of Vi^iniaand the adjacent states, a shrubby tree, 
from 6 to 20 ft. high, with a small, very sweet nut. 
Water Ghincapin {Nelumbium luUunis ; West- 
ern Ghiucapin {Castanopsis chrysophylldS, 

[1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 353 They [the Virginians] haue 
a small fmit growing on little trees, husked like a Chesnut, 
hut the fmit most like a very small Acome. This they call 
Chechinquamins, which they esteeme a ^eat daintie.] X676 
T. Glover in Phil, Treats. XI. 629 A Chincopine, which is 
like a Chesnut, with a Burry husk, but lesse by far. 1603 
Ihi^ XVIL 619 The Flowrmg Beech of Virginia, and. .the 
Chinquapin of the same place. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. 
Amer. III. 326 Look at Cornelia's face I It is as brown as 
a chinquapin. X863 Times 16 June U. S. Corresp., A thick 
undergrowth of chicopin. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 408/2 
A thicket of chincapins. 


Chincll (tjintj^, Forms : 7 chince, 7-8 
ohmk, 8 cliintse, 9 chintz, 7- chinch. See also 
CiMiOE. [a. Sp. chimhe. It. civiice L. dmic-ein 
bug.] 1 . The bed- or house-bug. (A name now 
confined to U. S.) 

a x6a5 Fletcher Loties Pilgr. 1. i. (in Spain) _ Theod. "Will 
you shew me in? Hostess. Yes marry will I, sir : and pray 


that not a flea or a chink vex you. X645 Evelyn Diary 
29 Sept. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valles Trav. JS. India 

IXTzk UtAM Ivl.J ...ill. Tl 


by thett bitings in the night-i.a*«-s. n 

JonrH. Greece 1. 16 The Floor so furnished with Chinches. 
x7_xo RAv ^firf. Insect. 7 Citnex, the Chinche, or Wall-louse 
. .in AngliS paucis noti. 1730 Southall Bugs 7 He. . asked 
if ChinLses (so Buggs are by Negroes and some others there 
c^|ed>, had bit me ? 1736 P. Browne yiunaica 434 'The 
Chink or Bug . . very common in Jamaica 1844 G. W. 
Kendall *Texa.H Sa^itcL J^i II. xi.229 Scarcely had 
loyched the mattresses before we were visited by myriads 
of chinches ! 1831 R. Burton Goa 4 The impolite animal 
which the transatlantics delicately designate a ‘ chintz’. 

2 . Chinch-, chink-hugiyj. S. ) : 'an insect or bug, 
resembling the hed-hug in its disgusting odour, 
which is very destructive to wheat and other 
grasses ’ (Webster) ; also chinch-bug fly. 

1730 G. Hughes Barbados 84 The Buonavista Caiink. 
^is IS a small green flattish fly. .and smells, when killed, 
like a ^g* Kirby & Sp, Kutornolm (1843) 1 . 137 Ame* 
rica sufiers . , in its wheat and maize from the attack of. . 
the wintz hug-fly, i886.£i:f2‘», Rem. Oct. 356 Coin destroyed 
by the chindi-bug. 1887 Standard 19 Sept. 2/2 (JowcCi Tht 
damage done by chinch bugs. 

tChiucli. a. and Ohs. Forms : 3-5 citin' 
che, 4-5 ohynobe, 5 oliynshe, 6 eh.yiiclx,cbinoe. 
4 ebyebe, 4-5 obiche. [ME. chicks, a. OF. (and 
mod.) chicks parsimonious, =Cat, xic, chic little, 
of little worth, Sp. chico little ; cf. It. cica small 
thing. lu later F. it became chinche, by na R n liya- 
tion of z (as in various other words). In Eng. alsc 
chinche in later use; often written by copyists 
where the rime shows that the orig^inal had chicks'. 

A, adj. Niggardly, sparing, penurious, parsi 
monious, miserly. 

a X300 Havehk 1763 He. .dide greyjie a super riche, Als( 
ne waj no Ijvmt] clunche 1. 2941], c xgao Sag', (W. 
1244 And that othev lef to pincliOi Botlie lie was s c flts ant 


chinche. c 1400 Rout, Rose SS9^ He._.Liyveth more at ese, 
& more is richer Than doth he that is chiche. Ibtd, 6001 
For chynche & feloun is Richesse, That so can chase hem. 

B. sh. A niggard, miser ; a wretch. 
a X300 Cursor M. 12972 (Cott.) Yeitt can Jiat chinche wit 
godd to chide. 6x323 E.E. A Hit. P. A 604 he gentyl 
cheuentayn is no chyche. e 1386 Chaucer Meltbens ir 653 
An aunricious man or chynche. a 1480 Knt. de la Tour 
ciii. 136 A woman shulde not be a chiche of that she hathe 
in gret plente. 1370 Lr-viss Manip. 134 A chince, parens. 
t Chinclli z'- Ohs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] • To 
he niggardly ; to stint 

6X440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chynchyn, or sparyn mekylle 
\II. chinkinge or to mekel spaxyp\,perpeirco. a 1430 Langl. 
P. PL C xin. 227 (MS. Dk. Westm.)_That chafFeren as 
chapmen and chynchen (other MSS. chiden] but )>ei geten. 

Chincli ©., dial, form of Chink ; see Chinse. 

tChi'Ucher. Ohs. Also 5 ebynebyr, -are. 
[f. prec. + -EE,.] = Chinch sb. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus p 637 (Camb. MS.) That men 
haue ne metier ne cause to calle the neythir wreche ne 
chinchere [other MSS. chpche]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 73 
Ch3mchj'r or chynchaie [H. P. chynche.'], perparens. 

* 1 * Chrucherd. Obs. rare. \Ct.'S. chichard= 
chiche (Cotgr.).] Niggard. 

1326 Skelton Mngnyf. 2517 Not all the nygarde nor the 
chjmcherde to play. 

+ Clli'licliery. Ohs. Also 4—5 obyneberie, 
4 cbyngerie, 5 ebyneery, -ebery. [f. Chinchee 
-t--T.] Miserliness, avarice. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus r 634 Bycaiise of his skarsete 
and chyncherie. 01420 Occleve De Reg. Prate. 4743 
Effect withe no wrecched chyncherie. c 1.4^0 Promp. Parv. 
73 Chyncery [1409 chincherye or scar(s)nesse], parcimoma. 
1483 Caih. Angl. 63 Chinchery, teuacitas. 

CnincMlla (t^intJUa). Also 7 cbincbille. 
[Sp. ; app. dim. of chinche bug (=OF. cincele, 
chincele)\ perh. from an erroneous notion that the 
animal had a fetid smell, or in contradistinction 
from a larger beast that had.] A genus of small 
rodent animals peculiar to South America. Chin- 
chilla lanigera, a native of Pera and Chili, supplies 
the fine soft greyish chinchilla fur of commerce. 

1604 E. G. D’Acosta's Hist. Ind. iv. xxxviii, The Chin- 
chilles is another kind of small beasts, like sguirreLs ; they 
have a wonderfull smoothe and soft skinne. 1622 R. Haw- 
kins Voy. S.Sea 137 He is gi'ay; his skinne is the most 
delicate, soft, and curious furre that I have seene . . They 
call this beast chinchilla. X824 Schmidtmeyer in Penny 
Cycl. yil. 86/2 The Chinchilla is a woolly field-mouse, 
which lives underground, and chiefly feeds on wild onions. 
x8sa Sir W. Parish Buenos Ayi^s iii. xviii. 310 The beauti- 
ful little chinchilla, thousands of dozens of the skins of which 
are yeatly collected.. for exportation to Europe, 
b. Short for chinchilla fur. 

1824 Schmidtmeyer in Penny Cycl. VII. 86/2 That which 
comes from Upper Peru is rougher and larger than the 
Chinchilla of Chile, but not always so beautiful in its colour. 
x88a in Drapers Diet. s. v. 
e. attrib, 

1837 Nevi Monthly Mag. LI. 231 She also wore a chin- 
chiljy tippet. X879 Cassell’s Techn. Ednc. I. 73 Chinchilla 
fur is gieatly admired for winter clothing. 

2 . A cloth with a long nap gathered in little 
tufts, in imitation of this fiir. 

II Chin chin Ctjin Ijin), sb. Anglo-Chmese. 
[Chinese tiling ts'ingll A phrase of salutation. 

. X793 Symes Embassy to Ava’ags (Y.l We soon fixed them 
in their seats, both parties.. repeating Chin Chin, ChinC^hin, 
the Chinese term of salutation. 1883 Pali Mall G. 13 Apr. 
4/1 On the thirty-sixth day from Charing-cross a traveller 
can. .be making his chin-chin to a Chinese mandarin. 
Hence Chin-ebin v., to salute, greet. Hence 
Obin-ebinuing vbl. sh. 

All y. Rowed No. z. 18 She ‘ chin-chins' the captain 
, . and then nods her pretty head. 1887 Murray’s Mag, July 
89 We were received with much ceremony and chin-chinning. 

t Chinehing iron. Obs. See Chinse v. 
Chinchona : see Cinchona. 
tChi'nchy, a. Obs. Also 5 cbyiicby, 7 chi- 
chie. ff. Chinch as j^.-h-T.] Niggard, stingy. 

c 1400 Rom Rose 6003 Riche chynchy grede. 1406 Oc- 
CLEVF. Misrule 134 Chinchy herte hath ther of but gmaii 
1633 UnquHART Rabelais i. liv, Chichie sneakbil rogues. 

Cnincough (tji’n,kpf). Obs. or dial. Also 6 
chyne cough, cbyn-, cbincoughe, (ohyckock), 
ohoinecouch, 7 cboyneoougb. [For chink- 
cough, in noithem dialect Kinkoough, f. Chine 
Kink -f- Cough. An earlier form was Kink- 
host (f. Host cough), corresp. to MLG. UnkMste, 
LG. kinkhost, Du. kinkhoest, kik-, kiekhoest, Ger. 
keich-, keuchhusten, Da. kighoste, Sw. kikhosta, 
hooping-cough, all containing the stem (Saxon) 
kink-, OTeut. kik- to chink, kink, gasp. By popular 
etymology the word seems to have been connected 
with chin and chine, and in north dial, with king.'\ 
An epidemic distemper, especially of children, 
characterized by a violent and convulsive cough : 
now more commonly called hooping-cough. 

*3*9 Horman Vnlg. 33 b, 1 am foule rayed with a chyne 
[? chync] cowgh. [1538 Bale Thre Lauies 523 Thre syppes 
are for the hyckock And vi more for the chyckodc.] 1547 
Salesbury iVelsh Diet., Pas pessivck, chyncoughe. 1363 
bewEL Repl. Harding (i6ti) 167 Was bee staled with the 
^9.1^-ccmch, and forced to breake off his tale in the midst. 
iMo Beaum. & Fl. Bonduca l ii, It shall ne’er be said . . 
Thou diedst q’ th’ chin-cough. 1632 Cottereli, Cassandra, 


Not broken it of in the middle, as if you had had the Choyne 
cough. 1709 Addison TatlerlAo. 121 r 1 Poor Cupid. .lies 
under something like a Chin-Cough. x8o6 Med. Jrnl. XV. 
308 A deep sonorous hoop, exactly resembling that of chin- 
cough. x8z3 Moore Fables, Holy Alliance vi, 92 That 
they and theiis stood by the King, Throughout his measles 
and his chin-cough. X839 Miss Mulock Domest. Stories 
(1862) 28 He cured Mabel of the chincough. 

Chind, obs. f. Chinned. 

Chine (tjsin), Forms : i cine, cyne, 
cinu, 4-5 chene, 4-6 cbyn, 4-6, 9 cbyne, 5-6 
cbinne, cbynne, chin, 3- chine. [OE. cinu, 
-an, wk. fern., corresp. to MDu. kene, Du. keen (:— 
kina') chap, germ, f. root ki- to burst open, split, 
etc. : see Chine 0.1 

The phonetic history has points of doubt. _ The normal 
course was for the i to remain short, which is exemplified 
by the frequent cltynne, chinne, chyn, chin of is-i6th c. 
But chene was the form with many (e. g. Trevisa, Palla- 
dius). In the middle of the i6th c. the word was .supeiseded 
except in the local use, e b, by Chink, in which mod. usage 
makes the I long.] 

+ 1 . An open fissure or crack in a surface; a 
cleft, crack, chink, leak. Ohs. 

6 888 K. .Alfred Boeth. xxxv. § 3 Dm 11 Jxer 3 asr ic aer 
xeseahane lytle cynan. 6x000 .Cleric Horn. II. 134 (Bo.sw.) 
Gemette he 3 st fait swa 7;ehal dmt Sair nan cinu on mes 
gesewen. X382 Wyclif Sane Sol. ii. 14 In the chyne of a 
ston wal. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxxiii. 
(Tollem. MS.) Schippis be]> pichid Jierwib, and cliynes [ed. 
1335 chinnes] and ernsyng of schippes beb stopped, c xaao 
Pallttd. on Hnsb. i. 1140 Iche hole & chene. a 1420 Oc- 
CLEVE De Reg. Princ. 4239 In at the chynne.s of the hordes 
they prye. 01333 More De qnat. Noviss, Wks. 100 A 
leude master . . letteth . . his shyp fal on a leke, and than 
careth not yet to stop the chines. XS45 Raynold Byrth 
Man. Hhi, Betwene the chines and gynks [ed. 1364 chyncs 
and chynkes] of closely ioynyd houi des. 2372 J. Bossewell 
Armorie ii. 72 In the holes and chynnes, X382 Batman ed. 
Barth. De P. R. 179 In chinnes. — 180 In chins and 
walls. 

•)* b. Spec. A fissure or crack in the skin ; a chap. 

6x340 Cursor M. 14012 Where she fonde chyn or soorc 
WiJ> oynement she anoynt Jiore, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. Ii. VIII. xxiii. (Tollem. MS.) ] 7 ey . . hauen ofte euel diye 
chines in be hynder party of ^e foot. 134S Raynold Byrth 
Man. 49 Ptissn^s, chappyngs or chyns. which cause great 
payne. Ibid. iii. iii. (1634) 170 ’The chifdes lippes . . hauing 
. .clefts and chines. 1562 Tixiujsrin Dial. Sorenes ^ Chyr. 
43 a. Any clifte or chinne. 

■j* C. A cut, an incision. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdenvi. vi. (Tollem. MS.) In that stone. . 
is seen of that stroke a chynne of an elne longe, Ibid, 
(Rolls) I. 223 pe chene of his wounde [vulmris hiatus]. 

1 2 . A fissure in the surface of the earth ; a 
crevice, chasm. Obs. 

e xoso Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Willcker 381 Cryptc, cinan. e xazo 
Bestiary 402 In eried lond or in erSchine. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1 . 233 pere was somtyme in )>e myddel of 
Rome a greet chene m pe er}>e ; out of pat chene come’ smoke 
and biymston, and slow many man. X480 Cambrim Epit. 
271 In that hither side in a chene Shall thou here wonder 
dene, c 1490 Caxton OuitPs Met. xiv. viii, By chynnes and 
krevays. 1377 Harrison Descr. Brit. x. 35 A rocke. .which 
hath a little rift or chine upon the side. 

b. Spec. On the Isle of "Wight and Hampshire 
coast, a deep and narrow ravine cut in soft rock 
strata by a stream descending steeply to the sea. 

X830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 281 One of these chines, near 
Boscomb,has been deepened twenty feet within a few years. 
1837 Marryat Dog-fiend xv, A certain point close to the 
Black Gang chyne. 1879 Jenkin.son I. of Wight pg The 
Shanklin Chine is the most beautiful of any on the island. 

Chine (tjhin), Also 4-7 chyne, (7 ohein, 
ohaine). [Aphetic f. 'Machine, for OF. eschine 
(mod.F. ichine) spinal column, back-bone (lilh c, 
in Liltre), corresp. to Pr. esquina, esquena, Sp. 
esquena, It schiena. 

For the Romance word Diez suggests an adoption of OHG. 
scina, MHG. schine, which, among other things, meant 
‘needle, ^linter,' perh. originally 'small piece of bone or 
metal *. The transition of sense would be parallel to that of 
L. spina, prickle, fishbone, backbone, and Ger. grat ; the 
difliculty being the want of evidence, either in German or 
Romanic, for this transition. (Scheler Anhang, to Diez 
quotes from an It.-per. Gloss, in Mussafia * schena, schin- 
peiii ’ shinbone, which may be thought to show some ap- 
proximation.')] 

1 . The spine, backbone, or vertebral column ; 
more loosely ' the part of the back in which the 
spine is found ’ (J.). arch, and techn. 

6 X300 K. Alts. 3977 Thow . . Me byhynde at my chyne 
Smotest me with^thy spere. X440 Anc. Cookery in Househ, 
Ord. (1790) 468 Take a pike or a tenche, and slitte horn by 
the chine. 6x530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 49s 
The emperqure was so brused wylh hys fel, that nye the 
chyne of his backe was broken asonder. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 139 The chine of a beast, spina. 1607 Deicker 'Wh. 
Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 217 My backe must beare Till the 
chine crack. 1703 Otway Orphan ii. iiL 316, 1 , .clove the 
Rebel to the Chine, c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. 
iv. (im 8) 33 It is continued along the Chine downwards . . 
and through all that passage is term'd the Spinal Marrow. 

J' BaJIver Eibr. Pract. Agric. II. 263 Sheep.. The 
chine .should be low and straight from the shoulders to the 
setting on of the tail. 1879 Browning Ned Bratts 206. 

+ 2 . The back. Obs. 

c 147s Partenay 3647 Well felt the strokes on the chinesse 
bred. X596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 3 Whom Calidore thus 
carried on his chine x6ii Cotgr., Eschinon, the chyne, or 
"^per part of the backe betweene the shoulders. 1773 Songs 
Costume (1849) 233 Then the fops are so fine, With lank- 
waisted chine, And a skimp bit of a bat, 



CHINE. 


CHINK. 


f b. To how the chine. Ohs. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi, And do thaym bowen both 
in backe and chyne. — Bochas 11. xxxi. (1554) 67 a, To 
that Lord bowe a down thy chine. 1443 Pol. Poems (1859) 
II. 211 Tofore whos face lowly they did enclyne. . Ffyl doun 
to ground, bowyd bak and chyne. 

3. Cookery. A ‘joint ’ consisting of the whole or 
part of the backbone of an animal, with the ad- 
joining flesh. The application varies much accord- 
ing to the animal ; in muttoji it is the ‘ saddle ’ ; 
in beef any part of the back (ribs or sirloin). 

C1340 Gaw, * Gr. Knt. 1334 Sy)>en sunder bay J>e sydez 
swyft fro J>e chyne [of a deer]. 1356 in W. H. Turner Sel. 
Rec. Oxford 260 Item, payed for a chyne of freshe salmon. 
1592 Nobody ij; So 7 neb. (1878) 289 Yeomen . .Whose long 
backs bend with weightie chynes of biefe. a 1764 in 
Dodsley Coll. Poems VI. 257 Chickens and a chine of lamb. 
1796 Mbs. Glasse Cookery ii. 7 In a sheep . . the two loins to- 
gether is called a chine or saddle of mutton. 1823 F. Cooper 
Pio)ieers ix, A prodigious chine of roasted bear's meat. 

b. The backbone and immediately adjoin- 
ing flesh of a bacon-pig, which remains when the 
sides are cut off for bacon-cnring. 

[1502 Privy Pttrse Exp, Eliz. York (1830) 64 Podynges 
and chynes of porke.] 1712 Addison Sped. No. 269 8 He 
had killed eight fat Hogs . . he had dealt about his Chines 
very liberally amongst his Neighbours. 178S Ld. Auck- 
land's Corr. II. 208 As the person said about his friend 
from the country sending him a chine, that he wished he 
had sent the turkey too. 1861 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 649 When 
country cousins were not too line to send up turkeys and 
chine. 

4. transf. A ridge, crest, arSte. 

1833 Singleton Virgil I. 166 And the billow now Upon 
its chine the ironed wheels supports. 1837 Kingsley Tnoo 
Y. Ago HI. 99 Ciawling on hands and knees along the 
sharp chines of the rocks, BiMaaea«E.Loriia D. xxix. 
(ed. 12) 170 Every man in his several place, keeping down 
the rig or chine. 1876 R. Bubtoh Gorilla L. II. 257 We 
then struck the roughest of descents, down broken outcrops 
and chines of granite. 

*1“ 5. Motn'jting of the chine, moume of the chine, 
mose in the chine, glanders of the chine : a disease 
of horses : see Mournb, -ing, Glamders. Hence, 
perhaps, chine, as name of a disease. 

1323 Fiizherb. Hush, g 87 Mournynge on the chyne. .ap- 
peretTi at his nosethryll lyke oke water. 1390 Greene 
Never too late (1600) 35 Well, this Louer . . began . . to 
mourne of the chine, and to hang the lip. 1396 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. in. ii. 51 His horse, .possest with the glanders, 
and like to mose in the chine. x6aj tov'im,i,Pour-f. Beasts 
Tj The iuice of black Chamaeleon killeth young kie like the 
chine. 1697 Dbvdcn Virg, Georg, iii. 746 The wheasing 
Swine With Coughs is choak’d, and labours from the Chine. 
6 . Cotnb, a. as -f chine-beef ] f ohine-bone, 
the vertebral column j ohiue-marrow, spinal 
marroTV. 

1673 Hobdcs Odyssey (1677) 37 He took. .Of good *chine- 
beef,_ and gave it to these guests. ^1332 "DEwns Introd, 
Fr, in Palsgr. 903 The '’‘chyne boone, la greue. 1394 T. 
B. La Primaiid. Fr. Acad. ii. 42 If the chinebone were all 
of one piece, a man shoulde bee alwayes stiffe like to a pale. 
i66x Lovell Hist. Anvn. Min. In trod.. The ’'chine or 
pithmarrow. 

b. cf. sense 5 ; chine-evil, -gall, -glanders. 

1630 Massinger Picture iv. ii, The friction with fumiga- 
tion, cannot save him From the chine-evil. 1630 J. Tay- 
lor (Water P.) IVks. i. go/i The ChinegaU, the Nauelgall. . 
the Glanders. 1746 Langrish Phys. Exper. on Brutes 104 
What the Farriers call the chine-glanders. 

Chine (tjain), J ^.3 [a variant of Chimb 2, prob. 
altered by phonetic attraction to prec.] 

1. The projecting rim at the heads of casks, etc., 
formed by the ends of the staves ; = Chimb sb.^ 

<;x46o j. Rpssell Bk. Nurture in Bahees Bk. 121 When 
bow settyst a pipe abroche. .iiij fyngur ouer ]>e nere chyne 
pow may percer or 'bore, .and so shalle ye not cawse be lies 
vp to ryse. x6oz Honseh. Ord. 293 l/he yeoman drawer 
hath for his fee all the lees of wine within fowre fingers of 
the chine. 17x3 Lond. ^ Coutitry Brew. iv. (1743) 312 
Ornamenting the very Chines of his Cask by a moulding In- 
strument. 1883 American VI. eo6 The old and mouldy 
casks had rotted away at their chines. 

2. Ship-building. (See quot. 1850 .) 

1833 Richardson Mercaut, Mar, Archit. 3 The rabbet 
. .is always the same distance from, .the chine, as the thick- 
ness of die plank intended to be worked on the bottom. 
CX830 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 106 Chine, that part of the 
waterways which is left the thickest, and above the deck- 
plank. It is bearded back, that the lower seam of spirket- 
ing may be more conveniently caulked, and is gouged hol- 
low in front to form a watercourse. 

3. Comb., as chine-hoop (of a cask). 

12x823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Chine-ho(^, the extreme 
hoop which keeps the ends of the staves together. 

Chine, obs. f. Chair. 

tdline, Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 cinan, 2-3 obi* 
neu, obynen, 4-6 obynne, 3 - chine 5 pa. t. 2-3 
chan, 3-4 chane, chon, 4 - ohined ; pa. pple. 6 - 
ohined. [OE. cinan, cdn, cinon, cinen str. vb., 
corresp. to OS. and OHG. ktnan OTeut, ktnan, 
in which n appears to have been orig. a present- 
tense formative, f. stem, ki- ; cf. Gothic strong pa. 
pple. us-kijans sprung up, also us-keinan to sprout 
out, spring np, with change of strong inflexion to 
the weak inflexion of the inchoative na- class. (Cf. 
Awaken.) From the same root came OE. cip, OS. 
ctS, OHG. cMdi, mod.G. dial, keid{e sprout. The 
primary meaning of the vb. root ‘ to burst open, 
VOb, II, 
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split ’ was retained in Eng. See also the deriv. 
vb. to To-chinb.] 

1, intr. To burst asunder, split open ; to open 
in fissnies ; to crack, chink, etc. 

a 700 Epiual Gloss. 493 Hinlca, cinaendi. «8oo Erfurt 
Gloss., cinendi, axooa Gloss. in Wr.-Wulcker 221 Dehiscefis, 
cinende. cxooa Sax.Leechd, II. 148 3 if men cine hwilclim. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. (1867) 83 pe sunne seined b^rh be glesne 
ehburl . bet gles ne breke 3 ne chineS. c 1303 in Leg. Rood 
(1871) 142 His lippes to clouen and chyned, C1380 Sir 
Fertmib. 212 Hys wounde . . gan to chine, 1398 'rnEVisA 
Barth. De P. R. xvii. ii. (149s) 599 By strengthe of hete 
the erthe cleuyth and chynnyth. 1330 'Whittinton Tvllyes 
Offices III. (1540) 129 Whan the erthe dyd chyne and gape 
. . he went downe in to that great chyne.. and dyd se an 
horse of brasse. 

b. To split off, separate hy a fissure. 

^1300 K. Alis. 2928 He smot his stede in the mane, That 
bed fro the body chane. 

2. trans. To burst, split. 

f 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 7764 Tho that deth her hert chon. 
X308 Fisher Whs. 148 After the erth. be brent, chyned, and 
chypped by the hete of the sonne. 

Chine (tjsin), Also 6 chynne, chyne. [f. 
Chine sb.^ ; cf. F. ichiner to break the back of.] 

I. Connected with the chine = backbone. 

1. Irans. To cut along or across the chine or back- 
bone ; to cut the chine-piece. 

z6xi CoTGR., Esekiner, to chyne ; to diuide, or breake the 
hacke of. 1613 Markham Eng. Hoits.wife 60 And the Pigge 
you shal chine [and] divide into two parts. X636 Divine Trag. 
lately Acted 22 [He] with a hatchet chines him downe the 
backe, so as his howells fell out. 17^ Canning Microc. 
No. 28. X843 P. Parley'sAfut. IV. 331 (Jutting out a pluck, 
or chining a whole sheep. 

b. Spec. To cut up (a salmon or other fish). 

1313 Bk. Keruyng in Babees Bk. 265 Chyne that samon. 
1631-7 T. Barker Art of Angling (xSeo) 22 You chine the 
Salmon. x6S3 Walton Angler iii. Chine or slit him through 
the middle, as a salt fish is usually cut. 1787 Best Angling 
(ed. 2) 168. 

2. To break the chine or bade of. (?A1^, To 
cleave to the chine.) 

1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. x^ On her horses hinder parts it 
[a stroke] fell . . That quite it chynd his backe behind the 
sell. 1677 Otway Cheeds Scapin n. 1.79 By all the Honour 
of my ancestors I’ll chine the villain [Fr. je le veu.v Sehmer]. 
X741 Richardson Pamela II. 250 He would chine the Man, 
that was his Word, who offer’d to touch his Lady. 

II. Connected with chine = ridge. 

3. intr. and trans. To ridge. (Only in one writer.) 

X869 Blackmohe LomaD, iii, (ed. 12) x8 The valleys [were] 

chined with shadow. 2873 — Cradock Nowell xi. (1881) 44 
His mighty forehead would scarp and chine like the head- 
land when the plough turns. x88o — Brema xx. (Hoppe) 
The cliff was of chalk . . where it suddenly chined away 
from landslope into sea-front, a long bar of shingle began. 

Chined (tjaind), ppl. a. ff. Chine sb.'^ and vf^l 
1. Having a chine ; chiefly in comb. 

1377 E. Googe HereshacKs Husb. m. (1386) 1x6 A good 
Horse . . Double chinde upon his loines, a gutter runes 
withall. (2x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Sconifitl Lady v. i. (R.) 
These, .steel chin’d rascals that undo us all. x86z Times 27 
Sept., A.. well-shaped, full-chined, fine-snouted.. hog. 
f 2. Broken-backed. Obs. rare. 
i6xx CoTGR., Eschini. .chyned, broken-backed. 

1 3. Affected with * mourning of the chine ' ; see 
Chine sb.^ 5 . 

(2 x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Oust. Country in. iii, He’s chin’d, 
he's chin'd, good man : he is a mourner, 

t Chine'nses, sb. pi. Obs. [f. China, on 
analogy of L. Sinensis, -es.J Chinese. 

x6ax Burton Anat. Mel ii. iii. ii. The Chinenses observe 
the same customes. X649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hest, IV, 
evil, The wise Chinenses.. soe make their Porcelane, 

So t Chine'nslan, a. and sb. Obs. 

1676 Phil. Trans, XI. Six The Chinensian Succession in 
their several Families. x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 233/1 
A Chinensian, or a Man of China. 

Chinese (tjsinrz], a. and sb. [f. China + -bsb : 
in F. chinois. In i 6 th c. *!• Chlnish was used.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to China. Chinese compli- 
ment'. a pretended deference to the opinions of 
others, when one’s mind is already made up. 

*877 Eden ftWiLLEsA'a/. Trav. 260 Whence the Chinishe 
nation haue theyr prouision for shyppyng, 1644 Evelyn 
jOiary 22 Oct., Those of Chinese kings. x6m Damfier 
Voy. II. 39 The Chinese language. 1878 J. H. Gray China 
i, 'There can he . . no doubt of the great antiquity of the 
Chinese Empire. x88a B. M. Croker Proper Pride I. vii. 
144 Your asking me if I take exception to any of your ar- 
rangements is only a Chinese compliment. 

2, In the specific names of many natural and artificial 
productions obtained from China, e, g. Chinese-lellflower, 
cherry, crab, gall, gelatbte, glue, indigo, pearyfitcher. 
plant, varnish, water-lily, yam, eta; esp, Cbltiese- 
balance (see quot.) ; Chinese-blue, a mixture of cobalt- 
blue and flake white; Chlnese-capstan (see quot.); 
Chinese cx&sxgiolc — Chinese paviUon', Chinese fire, 
in pyrotechnics, a composition consisting of gunpowder, 
nitre, charcoal, sulphur, and small cast-iron borings; 
Chtnese-gr ass= C hina- pross; Chinese-lEuitem, a col- 
lapsable lantern of thin coloured paper, chiefly used in il- 
luminations; Chhiese pavilion (see quot,); Chinese 
primrose, Primula sinensis, a well-known early flowering 
window-plant; Cheese tumbler, a to^ figure so con- 
structed as to regain itsbalancefrom any position ; Chinese- 
wax, see China- wax’, Chinese wheel (see ^ quot.); 
Chinese-white, white oxide of zinc, a valuable pigment ; 


Chinese -windlass (see quot.); Chinese -yellow, a 
bright sulphuret of arsenic, formerly brought from China. 

1S74 Knight Diet. Meek,, *Chmese-balance, a form of the 
steelyard having four points of suspension, and as many 
quadrated sides to the weight-arm of the lever. Ibid, s.v., 
*Chinese-capstan, a differential hoisting or hauling device, 
having a vertical axis, and therein only differing from the 
differential windlass. x88a Garden 21 Jan 46/3 Among de- 
ciduous trees that flower about the end of April, .one of the 
most beautiful is )the ’’Chinese Crab. 1869 Eng. Mech. 
24 Dec. 354/2 ‘"Chinese or Japanese galls . .are supposed to 
be produced by a . . species of aphis on a terebin&inous 
plant. 1825 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1027 ’’Chinese 
lanterns are hung. 1880 Grove Did, Meis. I. 346/1 s.v., 
’’Chinese Pavilion, Chinese Crescent . . consists of a pole, 
with several transverse brass plates of some crescent or 
fantastic form, and generally terminating at top with a 
conical pavilion or hat. . On all these parts a number of very 
small bells are hung which the performer causes to jingle. 
CX865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 5 The common toy, the 
’’Chinese tumbler. 18x9 Pautologias,'/. CAi>;(2,The tsi-chu, 
or varnish tree, which produces the admirable ’’Chinese 
varnish. Ibid. s.v. Chinese, ’’Chinese wheel is an engine . . 
for raising water from rivers to irrigate plantations of sugar 
canes. 1874 Knight Did. Mem,, ^Chinesejumidlass, a 
differential windlass in which the coid winds off one part of 
the barrel and on to the other. 

B. sb. 

1. A native of China. [The plural Chineses was 
in regular use duiing 17 th c. ; since it became obs. 
Chinese has been sing, and pi. ; in modem times 
a sing. Chinee has arisen in vulgar use in U. S. 
(So sailors say Maltee, Portuguee.')’] 

1606 £. Scott (pitle) An exact Discourse of the East 
Indians as well Cnyneses and Jauans. X667 Milton P, L, 
HI. 438 Sericana, where Chineses drive With Saits and Wind, 
thir canie Waggons light. 2697 Damfier Vt^. I. xv. 406 
The Chinese in general are tall. 1703 Cunningham in Phtl, 
Trans, XXIII. 1206 Saying that the Chineses are strangers 
to the art of grafting. 184a Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 228 
The Chinese have long been the most numerous and power- 
ful of these nations. 1878 J, H. Gray China xiv, If a 
Chinese feared or expected something from a foreigner, 
b. sing. Chinee. 

X87X Bret Harte That Heathen Chinee, The heathen 
Chinee is peculiar, 
o. Comb., as Chinese-owned. 
i88x in Nature XXV. 179 Large and well-appointed 
steamers, ’’Chinese-owned and manned, 

2. The Chinese language. 

X727-5X Chambers Cycl. I, s.v., The Chinese has no analogy 
to any other language in the world. 1B70 Farrar Grk, 
Syntax § 6 Chinese has never possessed cases or inflections 
of any kind. 

t dh.ine'Siau. Obs. rare. a. and sb. Chinese. 
2674 R. Burthogge Causa Dei (1673) 392 Among the 
Chinesians, Indians, .and Persians. 

Chiney, obs. form of China, 

Ohingle, -ly, early ff. Shingle, Shingly. 
t Chi’nian. -ean, a. and sb. Obs. Chinese, 
2613 PuRCHAs Pilgr. I. IV. X, 344 In the Chinian Epistles. 
2657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp, 146 Chinean Rhabaro. 

2^9 Hakluyt Voy, II. 263 The Chinians are very sus- 
pitious and doe not trust strangers, 16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgr. 
I. TV. X. 344 Of the Chinians and Cathayans. 
f C hi ’ ning , vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Chine 0,1 -l- 
-ING 1.] Cracking, Assuring ; a chink or crack. 

a 1430 OccixvB De Reg. Prine. 132 At many a chynnyng 
..they myghten beholde And see. 1523 EnzHzm. Husb. 

§ 138 Than take mosse and laye thervpon for chynynge of 
the claye. 1343 Raynold Byrth Man 122 Chappynge, or 
chynynge of the mouthe. i6n Massinger Believe as you 
List III. ii, I did expect The cbininge of his fork. 

CMnK (tpiijk), sb."^ [f. Chink w.i; s northern 
Kink.] A convulsive gasp for breath, or spas- 
modic losing of the breath, as in hooping-cough ; 
a convulsive fit of coughing or laughing. 

[a X300 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 791 (Nom. Inflrmitat.) 
//kf m<mn!,achynge.] 1767 H. 'Ba.ooTS&FoolofQtMl.xy, My 
Lord and Lady to^ such a chink of laughing, that it was 
some time before they could recover. i8« llms. Gaskell 
Cretnford ix. (D.), The boys were in chinks of laughing. 

Chink (tjink), sb^ Also 6 ohynk(e, chineke, 
7 chinke. [This and its verb, Chink are 
known only from the i 6 th c. There is nothing 
similar in Teutonic or Romanic. 

In sense, cJdsik is exactly equivalent to the earlier word 
Chine (sbr.), and indeed its earliest known occurrence is in 
Berthelet's ed. of a work, where it has been substituted for 
chine, chynne of earlier MSS. and edd. And, although 
' chynes and chynkes ’ occurs in 1543-84, it may be said 
that, generally, chink took the place of between 1530 
and 1580. It thus looks like a new formation on chine ; 
but no satisfactory account of its origin can at present 
be offered. If chinch, Chinse, is, as it appears to be, a 
variant of the verb, the whole may have to be referred to 
an earlier date. 

Professor Skeat thinks it 'formed with an added k ex- 
pressive of ‘diminution’; but examples of this process in 
iS-i6th c. are not known._ 

Wedgwood would identify it with Chink ^ with the root 
notion of a sharp shrill soun^ as in the chink of metal, and 
thence derive the sense of sudden fissure or fracture accom- 
panied by such a sound. He compares the development of 
Crack, ‘sharp report’ and then ‘fissure’, and of other 
words, in which actions are instinctively expressed by their 
associated sounds. (Cf. e, g, bang, bomb, bum, chap, clap, 
pop.) But the bistotteal data are too scanty to establish 
this.] 

1. A fissure caused by splitting ; a cleft, rift, or 
crack; a crevice, gap. = Chine i, 2, 

[1398 'Trevisa .S/wW. DeP. R. viii. xl. (Tollem. MS.) Also 
in mines, holes anc| dennes of )>e erl>e. c 1450 MS, Bodl, 3738 
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villa xxviii, and 1495 In chynnes hol 6 s and 

dennes.] iS 3 S ®d. Bertheletvin. xl, The chinkes, holes Md 
dpruifts of the erthe, 1545 Raynold Byrth Mail Hh j, Be- 
tvrene the chines and gynks [ed. 1564 chines and chynkffi] 
of closely ioynyd bourdes, 1377 B. Googe Heresbachs 
Hush.Ti. 11586)77 Seeitbe..notfulofchincksor defies, that 
the Sunne faurne not the tender rootes. x6oi HoLiaAND 
Pliny II. 585 A city swallowed vp by a wide chinke and 
opening of the earth. 1691 Ray Creation i. (17041 87 The 
Water descending, .into Chinks and Veins, tdg? Dryoen 
VieX. Gears- The chapt Earth is furrow d o’er with 

Clunks. 1701 SwEAToif Edystone L. C1793) § s6 An iron 
chain, .fast Jambed into a dtink of the rock. 1865 Geikic 
Seen, Geol. Scot, viii.sap The cliff.. is rent into endless 
cUnks and clefis. 

b. A fissure or crack in the skin ; a chap. 

1507 Gerard Herbal i. xl. 60 The chappes and chinkes of 
the hands, 17^ tr, Vegetius' Distemf. Horses 196 A sore 
like a Chap or Chink. 

C. fig. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq, ix, 28 Any such chink or 
least cradc in Relinous worship, 1S60 Emerson Cond, 
Idfe, Power Wks. (Bohn) II. 329 There is no chink or 
crevice in which it [power] is not lodged. 

2. A long and narrow aperture through the 
depth or thickness of an object ; a slit, an open- 
ing in a joint between boards, etc. 

xSSa Hdloet, Chinck, clyft, cranny, or creues of earth, 
stone or woode, thorowe the whiche a man maye loke. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. May, Privily he peeped out through a 
chinck. 1599 Sandys Enropse Spec. (1632) 139 The hox of 
devotion, with, .two tapers on each side to see the chinke to 
put money in. 1656 Coweey Misc., Reason vi. There through 
Chinks and Kewholes peep. »o3 Maundrell Joimt. 
Jerns. (1732) 96 Fire was seen . . Thro’ some clunks of the 
door. 1839-47 Todd Q/cf. Asuct. III. IT1/2 The length of 
the chink of the glottis is very variable, i86a £. A Paskes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 127 Chinks and openings produced 
by imperfect carpentry. 

fig- *831 Landor Andrea of Hungary Wks. 1846 II. 540 
That is the chink of time they all drop through. 

Clunk (tfuQk), sb.^ [An echoic word ; used also 
as a verb, Chiitk «;.3] 

1. An. imitation of the short, sharp sound produced 
by pieces of metal or glass striking one another ; 
hence a name for this sound. 

1581 J. Bell Hetddotis Answ. Osor. 276 b, As soone as 
theyr coyne riiall cry chink in yovur boxes. x6oi Yarington 
Two Lament. Trap. v. ii. in Bullen 0 . PI. IV, And chinck 
of gold is suoh a pleasing crie, 1655 Fuller Ch Hist. in. 
i. § 18 The chink of their money, 178a Cowper Truth 
140 At chink of bell. 1833 Tennyson Mand x. iii. 7 The 
chink of his pence. 187a Holland Marb. Proph. lo The 
sharp, metallic chink of grounded arras. 

2. Any sound of the same kind. 

axjb\ Lloyd To Caiman, Ere Milton soar'd in thought 
sublime, Ere Pope refin’d the chink of rhyme, 1790 Burke 
Pr. Jf w. Wks. 1 , 165 Half a dozen grasshoppers . , make the 
field ling with their importunate chink. 1879 Jeiteries 
Wild Life in S. C. 299 The ‘fink, chink' of the finches 
sounded almost as memly as before. 

1 3. fil. Pieces of ready money, coins. Ohs. 

1^73 Tusser Hnsh, (X878) 134 To bme it the cheaper, haue 
chinkes in thy purse. *577 Holinshed Descr.Irel. iii. Such 
as had not redy chinckes, and theruppon forced to run on 
y* score. 159a Skaks. Rom. ^ Jul. 1. v. 119 He that can 
lay hold of her. Shall haue the chincks, 1611 Cotgr., 
Quittguaille, chinkes, coyne. 

4. A humorous colloquial term for money in the 
form of coin ; ready cash. 

Exceedingly common in the dramatists and in songs of 
the 17th c. ; now rather slangy or vulgar. 

sSTiTusSER H-usb. (1878) loi Til purse doe lack chinke, 
1598 Florid, Dindi. .a childish word for money, as we say 
chinke, ifija C. Stapylton Herodian xv. 129 They shew 
withall their purses full of Chink. 1633 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Wks. (1876) No. 20. 8 He pay’d the chinque, and freely 

f ave me drink, 1745 Swift Martial 1. Ixxxvi. 67 Nay, 

'm so happy, most men think. To live so near a man of 
chink. «x8^ Hood Black yob iv, A Treasurer, of course, 
to kera the chink. 

6 . [from the sound of their note.] a. The Chaf- 
finch ; also called chink-chink^ chink-chaffs, 
chinky-chank. dial. b. The Reed Bunting. Sc, 
*797. Bevvick Brit. Birds (1847) I- 104. 18^ Atkinson 
Provtne. Names Birds, Chink, chmky, chaffinch. *873 
Note m White's Selborne lit The chiff-chaff is 
also called the 'chinky-cbank'. 

Chink, sb.^ dial. [app. a variant of Kutk, a 
twist : cf. the corresp. vb. Chirk 4.] (See quot.) 

«i8as Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Chink, a sprain on the 
back or loins, seeming to imply a slight separation of the 
vertebra. 

Hence Chink-backed a. 

Daily News 8 Dec., The chink-backed bullock. 

CniiLK, oba form of Cmsrcs sb.K bug. 

GMnk (tjiqk), w.l dial. Also Kink. [Goes 
hack to an OE. *cincian of which the vbl. sb 
m^ng occurs in nth c., corresp. to LG, and 
Dm kinkm to cough, to draw the breath with 
dmculty, app. a LG. nasalized form of *ktk-an, 
whenw MIW. ktchen, mod.G. keichen to gasp, 
cough, m Eng. the northern dial, form kink is 
comnmn from the T 4 th c. ; but chink is known only 
m modem dialect writers or illustrators (Lancashire, 
C^shire, etc. Cf, Chink sb\ "Chinoough.] 
sWn To gasp convulsively for breath, lose one’s 
breath spasmodically, in coughing or laughing. 
[etoso Vec. in Wr.-Wiilcker 171 Ceuddrmatio, ceabhe- 
tang ra^cincnng, £1460 Towneley Myst. 309, 1 lagbe that 
I kynke. 1607 Walxinctok Opt Glasse 46 Hee laughes 


and kincks like Qirysippus.] 1853 Mrs. Gaskell Rnfft 
xviii. (D.), He chinked and crowed with laughing delight. 
187s Lancash. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chink, to lose one’s breath 
with coughing or laughter. 1884 Holland Chester Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), CTvaik, to catch dr draw the breath in laughing. 
When a child first begins to make a noise in laughing, it is 
often said ‘ it fairly chinks again *. 

Gkink (tjigk), ».2 Also 6 chLynken, ehincke, 
6-7 chinke. [Belongs to Chink sh.^, along with 
which it appears in the i 6 thc. Cf. also Chine &. 
and Chinsb o.] 

il. inir. To open in cracks or clefts, to cratk. 
1552 Huloet, Chynken or gape, as the ground dooth with 
dryeth. 1580 Baret C484 The boate chinketh. i6o* 
Holland Pliny II. 467 The earth aboue head chinketh, and 
all at once . . setleth and falleth. i6zo W. Folkingham 
Art of Survey 1. x. 24 Chapping grounds, chinking, or 
chauming with Cranies. 1693 W. Robertson Pkraseol, 
Gen. 33a To chink, as ground doth, rimas agere. 

2. trans. To crack or chap. Obs. 

*S 99 T. M[ourET] Silkwormes ir Kissing their wal apart 
where it was chinckt. 1601 Holland Plmy II. 551 This 
kind of painting ships is so fast and sure, that neither sun 
will resolue. .ne yet wind and weather pierce and chinke it. 
161X Cotgr , Gercer, to chink, chap, chawne (as the North 
wind does ) the face, hands, etc. a 1656 Bp, Hall Seasonable 
Serm. 15 (L.) The surface . . is chopped, and chinked with 
drought, and burnt up with heat. 

S. To fill (nf) chinks, (Ui S.) those between 
the logs in a log-house. (Cf. Chinch, Chinsb.) 

1822 Scott Nigel vii. The walls, doors, and windows, are 
so chinked up. 1843 G. W. Kendall Texan Santa FS 
Exped. I. i. 23 Our log-house quarters, however, were closely 
‘chinked and daubed*, iffli SertbnePs Mag. 79 While 
the men . . build the house, the women chink the cracks. 
Ckiuk (tjiqk), ».3 [Corresponds to mod.Du. 
and EFris. kinkm-, a word imitating the sound 
expiessed. See Chink sb.^, and note below.] 

1 . intr. To emit a short, sharp, ringing sound, as 
coins or glasses do in striking each other. 

XS89-16XX [see Chinking vil, xA®] 1633 G. Herbert Tem- 
ple, Quip iii, Then Money came . . chinking still, 1676 
Hobbes ilieid t. 50 The Arrows chink as ofien as he jogs. 
1682 N, O. Boileau’s Luirin iv. 31 'Tis time To Rise to 
Matins ! Thus the Bells did Chink I 1798 Southey Bal- 
lads, Surgeon's Warning Poems VI. 190 He made the 
guineas chink. 1831 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed 2) 83 When 
thrown into a tumbler, they chinked like lumps of ice. 
b. said of a purse, pocket, etc., containing coins. 
<zi6x6 Beaum. Sc Fl. Wit at Sev. Weapwis tv. i, Enter 
Ruinous with a purse. Rtt. It chinks ; make haste 1 xSiy 
CoBBETT Pol. Reg, XXXII. 141 Our pockets chink with the 
sound of something real. 

2. trans. To cause (things) to make this sound 
by striking them together ; esf. coins. 

1728 Pope Dutte, 11. 189 He chinks his purse, and takes 
his seat of state, as^ Lloyd Milk-Maid Poet. Wks. 
1774 II. 52 Oft in her band she chink’d the pence, 

Miss Braddon Ishmael xti, Chinking a glass against a 
bottle as a summons to the waiter. 

[Note. ’The Harl MSS. 221 (C1440) of Promp Pars), has 
the entty 'C/tympn' or chenken’ uy the bellys tintillo ’, which, 
if genuine, carries back the evidence for this word a cen- 
tury earlier. Unfortunately, the reading is not suppoited 
by the other MSS., some of which, like the King’s Coll, and 
Winchester, have not the entry, while MS. Addit. 22, 586, 
like Pynson’s and the other printed edd., has 'chymyn or 
clynke hellys, tintillo ’. This and the treatment of Clynkyn 
farther on make it possible that chenken is a scribal error 
for clynken.] 

Chink, v.i dial. [Goes with Chink jA*: 
there appears to have been a Teut. vb. kink- to 
twist, entangle.] trans. To give a twist to (the 
vertebral column) ; to crook slightly, sprain. 

Cl 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Chink, to cause such an 
injury. ‘The fall chinked his back.' 1831 Youatt^ow 
X. (1843) 227 Old horses who have, .some of the bones of the 
back or Ioins_ anchylosed — united together by bony matter 
and not by li^ment . . Such horses are said to be broken- 
backed or chinked in the chine. 1881 Ouida Village Comm. 
X, As a packed mule is ‘ chiuked’ on the mariffi. 

Chmk, var, of Chinch v. Obs. to stint. 
Chinkapin, var. of Chinoapin. 

Chinked (tjigkt), pfl. a. [f. Chink v.^ and 
sb.^ -H -ED.] Cracked, chapped. 

1332 Huloet, Chyncked, or crannyed, hiulcus. 1671 J. 
Webster Metallogr. ix. 138 The Vine, with a chinked bark. 
1833 M. Arnold Balder Dead 141 At the chinked fields of 
ice, the waste of snow. 

't'Chi'nker^. Obs. [f. Chink z/.z or ?jJ.2 ] = 
Chink sb.^ 

258* J. Bell Haddoiis Answ, Osor. 312 Leave no 
chinker at all for Fayth, to peepe through. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh, Country Forme 87 The (linkers or clefts which 
may grow must oftentimes be .searched out and stopt, for 
feare of Rats or Mice. 

Chinker 2 (tji-gkai). _ [f. Chink ».3 - 1 - -er i.] 
That which chinks ; a coin, or piece of money. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde n. ui. i. (1849) i8S Are 
men like us to be entrapped and sold, And see no money 
down. Sir Hurly Burly?. .So let us see your chinkers. 

Chi'ixkinff, vbl, sb.'^ [f. Chink p.2 + -ing i.] 

+ 1, Fissurmg, cracking. Obs. 

1363-78 Cooper Tkesaur., Lysis, a chinking or opening 
of a wall. 

2. Chinking and daubing', the process of filling 
the chinks of log-houses, and plastering them over 
with clay ; cf. Chink ».2 3 . U. S. 

8. Material for filling up chinks. O’. S. 

0x848 Carlton New Purchase I. 61 (Bartlett) The chink- 


ing being large chips and small slabs, .and the daubing yel- 
low clay. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dante of Moqins vii. 
67 Palisade, filled in with mud chinking. 1888 Amer. Mis- 
sionary Apr. 108 She wore one of the smallest thimbles 
with a bit of cloth inside for ‘ chinkine ’ to keep it on. 

Chinking (tji’gkiq), vbl. sb.^ [f. Chink w.3 -j- 
-ING 1 .] Emission of a short sharp ringing sound. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eng, Poesie iii. xvi[i], (Arb.) 19a Clink- 
ing of fetters, chinking of money. 1611 Cotgr., Clinqual- 
lerie, a chinking, clinking. 1884 Miss Braddon Ishmael 
xvi, The chinking of glasses and tea-spoons. 

tChrnking,i??5/. [f. Chink w.2] Cracking, 
fissuring. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 650 A clouen barke, or chinking rinde. 

Cninking (tfi’gkiq), a.2 [f. Chink o.S-i- 
-ING 2.] That chinks or jingles. 

x8oo Coleridge Piccolom. iv. v. 209 Chinking gold and 
silver, 1882 J. Greenwood Tag, Rag ^ Co, 117 An article 
of his chinking treasure, .a small common horseshoe. 

Chinkle (tji'gk’l), v. [f. Chink w.3 + -le, fie- 
quentative suffix.] To chink continuously, jingle, 
tinkle. Hence (^M'nkling vbl. sb. 

X7SS Connoisseur '^o. g6 (1774) III. 191 The chinkling of 
a tin cascade. 2870 E, Peacock Rolf Skirl. II. 118 He 
chinkled the ginneys i' th' pockets of his breetches. 

Chinky (tji-qki), a. [f. Chink ji.2 + -Y'i.] 
Characterized by, or full of, chinks. 

c 1643 Howell Lett i. xxiii. 45 Those Rayes. .scorch and 
paich this chinky gaping soyl. 2607 Drvden Virg. Gemg. 
IV. 63 Plaister thou their chinky Hives with Clay. <22774 
Goldsm. Exp. Phil. (.ynS) 1 . 327 The vapours . . trickle 
downwards into the chinky bed of the hills. ,2863 Worsley 
Poems ^ Transl, 156 And, torn from its familiar Hood, The 
chinky pinnace rots apace. 


Chinless (tji-nles), a. [f. Chin jA-f-LEss.] 
"Without a chin. b. Without the firmness of cha- 
racter held to be expressed by a prominent chin. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 598 Earless, eyeless, cheek- 
less, noseless, and chinless. i88z Voice (N. York) 17 Mar. 
sA A nation of chinless men— without opinions. 

Chinne, obs. f. Chin, Chine sh?- 
Chinned (tjind), a. Having a chin ; esp. in 
comb., as broad-, double-, short-, square-chinned. 

x6o6 J. Raynolds Dolarney's Prim. (18S0) 86 Some three 
chind foggie dame. C2622 Chapman Iliad xxiii. 345 Would 
to heaven I weie so young chinn’d now. 2654 Gayton Rest, 
Notes 141 He had been made so smooth chinn'd. 2874 
Motley Barneveld I. vii. 31 "The delicate-featured, double- 
chinned, smooth and sluggish Florentine, 
t Ohinnel. Obs. 

2642 Best Farm. Bks. (1836) 51 When wee have a 
fiatte of good chinnell-oates, that are laige and well headed, 
wee usually, .reserve them as choise seede for the clayes. 

Chinny (^I’ni), «. U. S. [f. Chin sb. + -y i.] 
Talkative. Cf. chin-music s.v. Chin. ^ 

2883 Breadwinners 94 She was more chinny than the 
young one. 

t C hin o, sb. Obs. Also Chinao. [a. OSp.] 

1. A Chinese. 

2588 R, Parke tr. Mendoza’s HUi, China 23 The Chinos 
do agree to this. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. vii. § 10 
The Chinaos account ml other Nations but Salvages. X64X 
R. Brooke Episcopacy 59 The learning of the Chinoes. 

2. Chino- is now used in comb, as in Chino- 
Japanese, etc. 

Chinoidine (kinoi'dain). [f. China 3 (==^«x- 
m»f) •(•-OID + -INE.] A resinous substance, con- 
tained in the refuse of quinine. 

X87S H. Wood Therap. (1879) 79 Under the name of chi- 
noidine is sold by the manufacturers the black, intensely 
bitter residue left upon the evaporation of the mother-liquor 
after the crystallization of the alkaloids. 1883-4 Ann, 
35/1 The chinoidin has a similar action to quinine. 

'i'Chiuois. Ohs. [a. F. = Chinese. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. I. V. xvii 460 The Chinois sometimes 
Lords of Zeilan. Z63S Pagitt Christianogr. i. ii. (1636I 
69 By St. Thomas the Chinoises, and Ethiopians were 
converted. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes fy Qual, 19 As an 
Indian or Chinois would perchance do. <2x682 Sir T, 
Browne Tracts 232 The Chinoys who live at the hounds 
of the earth. X684 tr. Bonei's Merc, Compit. i. 34 Some 
Runaway Chinois. 

Hence || Chinoiserie [mod.F.], Chinese conduct, 
a Chinese art, ‘ notion etc. 

2883 Harper's Mag, July ^o/a Abit of Chinoiserie. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 3/1 One of those Chinoiseries that 
would seem to show that M. Ferry has not much to learn 
from the [Chinese]. 1885 Miss Braddon Wyllards Weird 
II. 2x6 Japanese tea-trays, chinoiseries, unbreakable glass. 

ChixLoliue (ki-nd'lain). [f. China 3 -j- L. ol-eum 
oil-h-iNE.] A tertiary amine C9H7N (belonging 
to the senes CwHjn-uN), an oily fluid, obtained 
by the distillation of quinine or cinchonine with 
potassium hydroxide ; and also by the dry distilla- 
tion of coal. Ghinoline-blue, a fine blue colour 
produced by dissolving in alcohol the black resin- 
ous precipitate obtained from a mixture of chino- 
line oil, iodide of amyl, and caustic soda. 

2833 Phapnac. yml, XIII. 134 The sulphates of. .chino- 
Me, plcoline . . are . . insoluble. 3864 Reader 8 Oct 450 
^inoline blue. 1883 Nature XXVII. 288 ‘Two isomerous 
bodies, _ Chinoline and Chinoleine. 2883-4 Med Arm, 14/x 
GMnoline . is a transparent, colourless, mobile oil. 

Chinologiat (tjainp’lodsist). [f. China, after 
the more usual &NOLOOI 8 T.] One who makes a 
special study of the language and afiairs of China. 

2883 American VII. 57 A commission oi competent 
European Chinologists. 
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Chinook (tjm 27 -k). u. S. [Native name of an 
Indian tribe on the Columbia river, N. America, 
with whom early intercourse was established by 
the Hudson Bay colony at Vancouver.] 

A jargon which originated in the intercourse of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s servants with the In- 
dians of Oregon and Columbia, and is used by the 
latter as a means of intercourse between different 
tribes and with the white man. Chinook wind \ an 
ocean wind, warm in winter, cool in summer, 
which blows on the Pacific slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

^ 1840 H. Hale Eihnog. in U. S. Explor. Exp. 636 Tshinuk 
jargon or Trade Language. 18. . Joaquin Miller Mem. ^ 
Riim (1884) 134 All Indian [N. Am.] dialects, except the 
‘ Chinook a conglomerate published by the Hudson Bay 
Company for their own purposes. 18^ Bostmi JrtU. 6 Mar , 
Our cold weather, .is tempered by the ‘Chinook' wind from 
the Pacific coast. 1887 West Shore, Snow, .is frequently 
removed in shoit order by the chinook, as the warm ocean 
wind is called. 1887 Goventor^s Reft, in Puget Souud Gaz. 
July 1888 The Chinook is the natural enemy of the odious 
east wind. Z889//4 Land. N. e Mar. 266 {fttle) The Chinook. 

ChMquapin, var of Chinoapin. 

Chiuse (tjins), V. Also 8 ohince, 9 chintze, 
chinch. [App. the typical form is chinch^ dial, 
var. of Chink 0.2 Of this chinst and chintze are 
corruptions.] 

1 . dial. = Chink w.2 3. 

1887 Parish & Shaw Kent. Gloss. Chinch, to point or fill 
up the interstices between bricks, tiles, etc., with mortar. 

2 . fTo caulk; Naut. to caulk slightly or 
temjjoiarily ; to stop seams, etc., which do not 
admit of regular caulking. Hence Cbimsiug vbl. 
sb . ; attrib. in chinsing-iron, a caulkei’s tool for 
chinsing seams with, Smyth Sailor's Wd.-bh. 

1513 Bk. Keruyftge in Babees Bk, 267 Loke ye haue a 
chynchynge yion, addes, and lynen clothes. 1748 An- 
son's Voy. Ill, ii. 317 As . . we might go down immediately 
. . we^ had _ no other resouice left than chincing and 
caulking within board. 1776 Falconer Marine Diet., 
Chinse, is to thrust oakum into a seam or chink with the 
point of a knife or chissel. This is used as a temporary 
expedient when calking cannot be safely or conveniently 
performed. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner* s Chron. HI. 4 The 
doors, etc. of the ward-room, were chinsed up to keep out 
the smoke. ex86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 61 The 
space, .must be. .filled up with battens, and chintzed. 

Chintse, chintz, var. of Chinch, bed-bug. 
Chintz (tjints). Forms: pi. 7-8 ohints, 7 
cMtes ; sing, 7 ohint, (? 7) 8-9 ohints, 8 chince, 
chinse, 8- chintz. [Originally chints, plural 
of chint, a. Hindi chiiit ; mso formerly found as 
chite, F, chile, Pg. chita, a. Mahrati chit in same 
sense ; both Skr. chitra variegated. The plural 
of this word, being more frequent in commercial 
use, came in course of time to be mistaken for a 
singular, and this to be wiitteji chince, chinse, and 
at length chintz (app. after words like Coblentz, 
quartz'). This enor was not established before 
the third quarter of the i8th c., although editors 
and press-readers have intruded it into re-editions 
of earlier works. Cf. the similar baize for bays,"] 

1 . orig. A name for the painted or stained cali- 
coes imported from India ; now, a name for cotton 
cloths fast-printed with designs of flowers, etc., in 
a number of colours, generally not less than five, 
and usually glazed. 

+ a. sing, chint, pi. chints (-s). 

1614 W. Peyton Voy. in Purchas Pilff-ims iv. xv. (1625) I. 
530 Callicoes white and coloured .. Pintados, Chints^and 
Chadors, 1663 Pepys Diary s Sept , Bought my wife a 
chint [so afp, MS. ; ed. chintz], that is, a painted Indian 
callico, for to line her new study. 1678 J, Phillips Taxer- 
nieVs Tran/, ii. i. iv. 33 There is also a great Trade for all 
sorts of painted Calicuts, which aie called Chites. ^ 1697 
Dampier Vey. II. 134 Silks, Chints, Muzlins, Callicoes. 
x698_ Fryer Acc. E. India P. (Indexl, Chint, a sort of 
Cmlico painted, xyas Dn Foe Voy. round World 22 A 
quantity of . . wrought silks, muslins and Chints [mod. edd. 
chintz]. X777 Robertson Ilist. Anter. yiii. (1783) HI. 350 
Japan wates, calicoes, chintz, muslins, silks. 

0 . sing, chints {chinse), chintz, pi. chitttzes. 

17x9 D’URrEY Pills 1 . 163 In Callicoe, or lowly Chinse, 
x»a Pope Ef, Cobham 248 Let a charming Chintz [ed. 2 
cnints] and Brussels lace Wrap my cold limbs. X746-7 
Hervey Medit,, In Plower Garden, The most admired 
chintses. 1755 Johnson, Chints, cloath of cotton made in 
India. 1796 Morse Arner. Geog. II. 553 A vast trade in 
chintzes. 183a Webster, Chints (sing.), a x&u Hooo To 
Tom Woodgate xviii, The maids in morning chintz. 1880 
Birdwooo Irtd, Arts II. 91 Masulipatam chintzes. 

2 . attrii. Of chintz; covered, etc., with chintz. 

17x3 Arbuthnot & Swift Jolm Bull Postscr. x, How he 

..could not sleep but in a Chints bed. xyaa Bond, Gas. 
No. 6068/8 One Chince Gown. 1756 Mrs. Calderwooo in 
Scotsman 13 Dec. (1884) 0/6 A very pretty chince night- 
gown. 17^ in Gentl. Mag, XXXVIlI. 39s Two ladies 
were convicted before the Lord Mayor in the penalty ot£i 
for wearing Chintz Gowns. 1849 Lytton Caxtons x3 The 
chintz chairs in the best drawing-room were uncovered. 
CMolite (koi'Jloit). Min. [Named 1846 ; f. 
Gr. snow -b -litb : the etymological formation 
would be chionolite.'\ A fluoride of aluminium 
and sodium occurring in the Ilmen mountains. 
x868 Dana Min. (1880) laS. 


Ohiopin(e, Chlorm, obs. ff.CHOPiNB, Chitjbm. 

Chip (tjip), sbii Also 5-6 chyppe, chype, 5-7 
ohippe, 6 ehipp, shyppe. [Found since ^ 1300: 
immediately connected with Chip ; though the 
sense is not that of a verbal sb., as in a cut, a 
knock, etc.] 

1 . A small, and esp. thin, piece of wood, stone, or 
other material, separated by hewing, cutting, or 
breaking ; a thin fragment chopped or broken off. 
(Unless otherwise specified, understood to be of 
wood, and to mean those made by the wood- 
cutter and carpenter in course of their work.) 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 91 pat hewis ouer his 
heued, Jie chip falles in his ine. c 14^ Promf. Paro. 75 
Chyppe, quisquilte, assula. 1481-90 Howard Housek. 
Bks. 291 For caryinge of ij. lodes of chippes sd. a 15x8 
Skelton CoL Cloute 245 Lyke sawdust or drye chyppes. 
1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. in. ii. (Arb.) 144 He broke the 
dartes into a thousande chyppes. 159^ A. M. tr. Gabel- 
holler's Bk. Physicke 259/1 Water, whenn hath bin sodden 
chippes of luniper. 1764 Hasmer Ohsera. xiv. v. 226 
Lighted by chips of deal full of turpentine, burning in a 
lound iron fiame. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. (1851) 46 
Dry chips . . aie the things for making a blaze. x8^ P. 
Parley's Ann. V. 369 The clattering of a chip of tile from 
the battlements. 1873 Hale In Hts Name v. 26 Chips on 
the ground showed that the wood-cutters had taken out 
some saplings. 

fig- "* 54 * Wyatt Poet. Whs. (1557) 47 That weigh . . A 
chippe of chance mcffe’than a pounde of wit. 1575 Church- 
yard [title} The Firste Part of Churchyarde's Chippy. 
1648 Herrick Hester, (Grosart) II. 169 For kissing love’s dis- 
sembling chips The fire scortcht my heart. 1655 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. xvi. § 4 (1669)66/1 Some indeed he cuts down 
by Chips in Consumptive diseases, they dye by piece-meals. 
i86a Max Muller (fiV/?) Chips fi-om a German Workshop. 

2 . Spec. * 1 * a. A paring of bread-crust ; = Chip- 
ping vbl. sb. 2 a. Obs, 

ciM in Househ.^ Ord. (1790) 456 With a fewe Chippes of 
light bred stepet in vernage. 1579 Spenser Sheph, Cal. 
July 188 Theyr sheepe han crustes, and they the bread; 
the chippes, and they the chere. 

b. Cookery. A thin irregular slice of a fruit, etc. 
_ 1769 Mrs, RArrALD Eng. Honsekpr, (1778) 233 Put salt 
in the water for either oranges preserved, or any kind of 
orange chips. Ibid 243 To make Orange Chips. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 341 Take your apricots or peaches, 
pare them and cut them vety thin into chips. 

C. Naut. A small quadrant-shaped piece of wood 
at the end of the log-line. 

1874 Knight Diet. MeeJu s.v,. The chip is loaded at the 
ciicular edge so as to float upright, about two thirds being 
immersed in water. .The chip or log being thrown overboard 
catches in the water and remains about stationary there, 
while the cord unwinds as the vessel proceeds. 

d. A counter used in games of chance ; hence, 
slang, a sovereign. 

1873 Slang Diet,, Chifs, money. 1883 Miss Braddon 
Phant. Fort. xli. (1884) 355 Divers values, fiom the respect- 
able ‘ pony ’ to the modest ‘ chip'. 

3 . Applied to the ke]^ 01 a spinet or harpsichord 
(quot. i6oo), chessmen (quot. 1645), etc. 

cx6oo SiiAKS. Sotm, cxxviii. To be so tilded they [my lips] 
would change their state, And situation with those dancing 
chips, Ore whome thy fin^rs walke. 1645 Bp. Hall Con- 
tentatioH 37 A skilful player will not stirre one of these 
Chips, but with intention of an advantage. 

4 . As a material ; Wood (or woody fibre) split 
into thin strips for making hats and bonnets. 

X77X [see 9]. X784 Cowfer Lett, 21 Mar,, A fashionable 
hat . , a black one, if they are worn ; otherwise chip. x866 
Treas. Bot. 270 Chif, a material used for plaiting into 
various articles of ornament and use, and obtained from the 
leaves of the palm called Thrinax ar^entea, 1888 Bow 
Bells 22 June 3 Some of these [bonnets] in chip or crinoline. 

6. Taken as the type of a. anything woithless or 
trifling (see also not to care a chip, etc., in 8.) ; 
b. anything without flavour, innntntious, or ' dry 
dried up, scorched, parched. 

a 1639 W. '^viKS'Es.z.H Prototypes n. xxv. (1640) 46 He takes 
not the chips for excellent things, hut reckons of them as 
of chips. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 272 All 
the honours, riches, greatness, and glory of this world are 
but chips, toys, and pebbles to these glorious pearls, xwj 
Dudley North in North Lives II. 303 We had in the ship 
. . fresh mutton . . but all was chip to me. 1792 A Young 
Trcai. France 23 They roast every thing to a chip. 1857 
Holland Bay Path vHL 100 Discussing some dry chip of 
a doctrine. 1839 Jephson Brittany xiv. 235 They [boots] 
were burned to a chip. 

0 . _fig. Something forming a portion of, or 
derived from, a larger or more important thing, of 
which it retains the characteristic qualities. Usually 
applied to persons. 

[1638 Osborn Adv. Son (1673) 221 As most of the small 
Princes beyond the Alps, are themselves, or their wives, 
chips of the Cross ] 18x5 Scribbleomania 2, I rank with 
the Nine a true chip of Apollo. xBaa W. Irving Braced, 
Hall xiii. X16 A dry chip of the XJuiversity. 1873 Slang 
Diet. S.V. Chip, Brother chip, one of the same trade or 
profession. Orimnally brother carpenter, now general. 1884 
Birmingham Daily Post 28 July 3/1 Even a Parnellite 
will help a brother chip when he is in distress. 

b. t Chip of the 'same block', a person or thing 
derived from the same source or parentage. Chip 
of tlu old block', one that resembles his father, or 
reproduces the family characteristics ; also applied 
to things. 

i6ax Sanderson Semi. I. 203. 1637 Ibid. 283 Am not I 
a child of the same Adam .. a diip of the same block, with 


him? 1642 Milton Apol. Sniect. (1851) 297 How well 
dost thou now appeare to be a Chip of the old block. 
1633 Lestrangd Chas. I, 126 Episcopacy, which they 
thought but a great chip of the old block Popery. x6$o R. 
Coke Power SubJ. 266 b. One Mr. Coke (a true Chip of 
the old Block). 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 265 A 
chip of the old block. Pains esijilins. X731 Smollett 
Per. Pic Ixxxiii. 1833 A. Fonblanque wniftp-y . 4 rf- 
rnhiisi. II. 318 The crab is its mother’s child— a chip of the 
old block. 

7. a. A crack or slight fracture caused by chip- 
ping. b. dial. An act of chipping, a ent with an 
ax, or adze. 

Mod, colloq. One of the cups has got a chip on the edge. 
South Scotch. Let me take a chip at the tree. 

8 . Phrases, f Chip in one's eye, etc. {obs. ; see 
quots.). Not to can, etc., a chip (sense 5 ). f Such 
carpenters, such chips : as is the workman, such is 
his work. Chip in porridge {pottage, broth) : 
an addition which does neither good nor harm, a 
thing of no moment. 

1330 [see i]. c 1400 Test, Love i. (1560) 279 b/2. For an old 
Proverbe it is ledged, He that heweth to hie, with chippes 
he may lese his sight. C1430 Lydg. in Anglia IX. ii. 1x2 
Me list nat to hewe chippes ouer myn hede. c 1330 R. 
Hilles Common-jpl. Bk. (1858) 140 Clyme not to hye lest 
chypys fall yn thyn eie. 1556 J. Heywood Spider 4 FI. 
xxxix. 52 Thei differ not a chip. 136a — Prov 4 Efigr. 
(1867) 14 So playde these twayne, as mery as three chipps. 
Ibid. II. vii. Suene Carpenters, suche chips. 1577 Stanyiiurst 
Descr. Irel. iii. iwHolinshed VI. 17 , 1 weigh not two chips 
which waie the wind bloweth. 1380 Lyly Eufhnes (Aro ) 
467 Looketh high, as one yat feareth no chips 1603 Breton 
Dignitie orinaig. of Men 197 Who looketh hye, may have 
‘ a Chip fall in his Eye '. 1673 Cotton Scoffer Scoji xis, 
I know, but care not of a Chip. 1686 Goad Celest, Bodies 
1. xvii. 108 The textile is no Chip in Broth.. but a very 
considerable Engine. x688 Vox CleriPro Rege 56 A sort 
of Chip in Pottage, which (he hopes) will not do Popery 
much good, nor the Church of England much harm. x868 
Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxxL 164 Basil did not care a chip. 
1880 Ch, Times 25 June (D.), The Burials Bill . . is thought 
. . to resemble the proverbial chip in porridge, which does 
neither good nor haim. 

9. attrib. and Comb., as chip-bonnet -hat (see 
4 ); fob-ip-box, a small box made of thin wood. 
See also Chip-ax. 

X7S9 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LI. an These seven parcels 
were all put into chip boxes. 1771 Smollett Hrtutph. Cl, 
26 Apr., The ladies wear .. chip hats. x8io Ann. Reg. 
418 Wooden boxes called chip-boxes or pill boxes, x8of 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 51 A deep.. bed of chip 
sand, affording very good whetstones. 1830 W. S.Coleman 
Woodlands (i86a) 63 The wood of the White Willow has 
been extensively used in the manufacture of chip-hats, 
t Chipf sb.^ Obs, Forms : I oipp, 5 chyppe. 
[OE. cipp, corresp, to Du. kip neut. ‘ small strip of 
wood in the plough which holds fast the jilough- 
share’, ad. L. cippus 'post, stake, beam of the 
slocks app. also in later times in this sense ; cf. 
Chbp.] The share-beam of a plough ; also, perh., 
(like L. dentalis) lie share itself. 

rxooo jElfwc Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 102 Dentede, cipp. 
01300 Metr, Voc. ibid. 628 Cultur, dettfale, vomerque 
[glossed] cultere, chyppe, chare. 

Chip (tjip)> Wrestling, [f. Chip z/. 2 ] 

1. The technical teim for: A trip, a Inek, a 
special mode of throwing one’s opponent. 

1830 Blackmo. Mag. XXVIII. X09 He . . knows a chip or 
two in wrestling. 1883 in Standard 24 Mai 3/7 It is 
amongst the lighter men that the prettiest chips are seen, 
x^ Pall Mall G, 23 Aug. 4/x Mr. Steadman^s favourite 
* chip ’ is the * long leg strike'. 

2. A quarrel, tiff. dial. 

1877 Holdemess Glass, s.v., We’ve nivver had a chip sin 
we was wed. 

Chip (tjip), V?- [In ME. found only since the 
middle of 15 th c , but jirob. in OE. *cippian : Lye 
cites forcyppod = ‘ prrecisus ’, from gloss to Canti- 
cum Ezechise, where another gloss has forco^ett, 
EFris. has kippen to cut, and MDii., MLG. kippen 
to chip eggs, to hatch ; implying the existence of 
at least an OLG. (Saxon) kippan. But the earlier 
history of the whole group is unceitain ; as is also 
the 1 elation of chip to chap, chop. In actual 
modem use, chip is in sense z used in Scoffand = 
chop ; in sense 3 it is treated in Eng. as having the 
same relation to chop, that Up, drip have to top, 
drop, i, e. it expresses a slighter ana more delicate 
action.] 

tl. To chip bread', to pare it by cutting away 
the crust. Obs. 

i46x-83in Househ. Ord, 71 Themoweth to chippe bredde, 
but not too nye the crumme. 13x3 Bk. Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 266 Chyppe your soueraynes brede hote. 1354 
Rhodes Bk. Nurture ibid. 66 In your offyee of the Pan- 
trye, see that your bread be chipped and squared. 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. iv. 239 Hee would haue made a 
good Pander, hee would haue chipp'd Bread well, x^ 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 17 To 
FurJey 4 days chipping bread 00 or 04. _ tq*s Bailey 
Erasm, Colloq. 193 He brings Bread, which the Guests 
may chip every one for themselves, 1727 Pope, etc. Art 
Sinking 113 Uncork the bottle, and chip me bread, 
fb. So to chip or chip away the crust. Obs. 

1386 Cogan Haven Health iv. (1636) 27 The utter crusts 
above and beneath should be chipped away. 1709 W. 
King Cookery 390 'Tis ev’n so the buder chips his crust. 
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2. traits, generally, To hcAV or cut with an ax or 
adze, or with strokes from any other cutting tool. 
(In South of Scotland the proper word for to cut 
with an ax, to' chop ’.) 

x6o6 Shaks. TV. §• Cr. v. v. 34 His mangled Myrmidons. 
That noselesse, handlesse, hacht and chipt, come to him. 
2699 Damfier Voy, 11 . II. ii. S 7 The sap is white and the 
heart is red : the heart is used much for dying ; therefore 
we chip off all the white sap, till we come to the heart. 
1730 Thovsoji Autumn 82 Industry . . Taught him [the 
savage] to chip the wood. 1783 Ainsworth Itut. Diet. 
(Morell) S.V. Aj:, Chipped with an BXfdolairaius. 1S32 G. 
Porter Porcelain Gl. 23s The workman, .cuts, or rather 
chips, the pipe into pieces of the requisite size. 1883 Has- 
LAM yet 7U)t 1 17 Busy chipping and catting wood. 

3. To break off (by a sharp blow with anything 
hard) small fragments from wood, stone, or other 
hard substances (especially from an edge) ; to re- 
duce or shape by thus removing small portions at 
a time. (In this sense it is in use a kind of dim. of 
chop.) a. with the substance as obj. 

18139 Handbk. Turning 9 Do not push them roughjy 
against the wood . . or you will spoil their edge, and chip 
the work. 1872 Euacombe Bells of CA. ix. 260 Chipping, 
and modulating the sound of every bell. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. ix. § I ^882) 588 Statues were chipped luthlessly 
into decency, 

b. with the fragments as obj. (with off, from, 
etc.) 

s 86 a Dana Man. Geol. 539 Coming to the edge of a layer 
. . they have occasionally chipped it off. i8m Kingsley 
Herew. viL 131 They chipped several small pieces of stone 
from the walls, i^a Morlcy Voltaire u886) 261 Men 
who chipped bits of rock and cherished fossils. 

c. with the product as obj.: To produce or 
make by chipping. 

1851 D. Terrols St. Giles xxi. 2x4 As nice an epitaph as 
was ever chipped by stone-cutter. 

d. intr. (.for rejl^ 

X7S3 [see Chiffing vhl. sh. i, ] 1803 Med. frul. IX. 401 
It IS extremely brittle, chipping on the smallest fall or shock. 
C186SJ. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 23/2 This often causes the 
earthy matter to ‘ chip ' off. 

+ 4. trans. To crack or fissure the surface of ; to 
chap ; = Chap w.i 3 . Offs. exc. dial. 

xs^ Fisher On Ps, cii. Wks. 148 After the erth be hient, 
chyned, and chypped by the hete of the sonne. 1580 Lyly 
Euphues 12 b, The beauty [of a fine face] . . parched with 
the Sunnes blaze, and chipped with the Winters blast, 
b. intr. (for rejl^ 

1853 Whitby Gloss., Chip, to chop as the lips or bands 
in frosty weather. 

1 5. intr. Of seeds or buds ; To break open, 
burst, germinate ; to break into leaf or blossom. 

*8*3 Douclas Mneis xii. Prol, 124 The rois knqppis.. 
Gan chyp, and kyth thare veruale lippis red. x88x Colvil 
Whigs SuMk. (1731) too When bumes budded, and trees 
did chip [note, blossom]. 1734 Curteis in Phil, Trans. 
XXXVIII. 27s, I sow the Seed pretty thick, and in forty- 
eight Hours it will begin to chip. 

6 . trans. Of chickens, etc. : To crack and break 
away (the egg-shell) in hatching. 

*fi<^ Warner Alb. Eng, xv. xcvii. 387 Then had Church- 
pridechipped Shell. xBx8 Scott Rob Royxxxi, ‘ Incomes 
Kashleign and chips the shell, and out bangs the wonder 
amang us.’ Age Bronze y. Thou isle!. .That 

saw|st the unfledged eaglet chip his shell 1 xflaa — Island 
IV. ii, The young turtle, crawling from his shell, Steals to 
the deep. .Chipp'd by the beam, a nursling of the day. 
b. transf. To crack or break the diell of a nut. 
X846 Landor Exam. Shaks, Wks. 1846 II. 273 The little 
tame squirrel that chippeth his nuts. 

7- Atistralia. To harrow (ground), Cf. Chop. 

*798-1802 D. Collins N, S, Wales 24 The following prices 
of labour were now established : Chipping fresh ground, 
i2f. 3^£ per acre ; Chipping in wheat, -js. x8i8 J, Holt in 
Mem. (X83S} II. gi Twenty shillings per acre for breaking the 
pound . .and ten for chipping (the name used in New South 
Wales for harrowing). 

8 . Chip in (colloq.) ; to interpose smartly, * cut 
in’. Cf. Chop in. 

1:1870 Bret Hahte /« the Tunnel, Just you chip in. Say 
you knew Flynn. xB88 Star 12 Dec. 3/3 Justice Smith heie 
chipped m with the remark that counsel, .had not curtailed 
their cross-examination. 


f 9. To chip at : to aim. a blow at, peck at, hi 
at, pick a quarrel with. [Of uncertain position 
possibly related to next in sense c.] 

1^3 Month, Mag. XIV. 326 Geddes. .has translated moi 
of It.. in a manner which it is the utmost of erudition I 
chip at, Md of taste to criticize. x88S Pall Mall G. 18 Fel 
7/a So direct were his allusions to u.s that a prisoner whi 
pered to me, ' He is chipping at you. Burns '. 

Chip (tjip). z;.2 Chiefly north. [Known i 
books only since the l8th c. ; but perh, cognal 
with ON. kippa ‘ to scratch, pull ’, refl, ‘ to stmggL 
also to make a sudden motion^ quiver convulsively 
also with Du. kippm to seize, catch, ensnare. R( 
lation to Chip vX is uncertain.] 
a. irons. To trip up, cause to stumble fesp. i 
ivrestlmg). ^ b. intr. To step along nimbly, tri 
along, c. intr . To fall out, to quarrel. 



uy luc looL caicnint 
stone. 1878 Robinson Mvd.Yorhsh. Gloss., Chip, to t 
or cause to stumble, 1878 CumberU. Gloss., Chip, to trip 
term m wresthng. ^ 


O. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., Chip, to quarrel. ‘ We chip’d 
oot.’ 1878 N. W, Lincolnsh. Gloss., Chip, to quarrel. ‘ They 
chipped about the election for coroner, and nev never spok 
to one another sin.’ 1881 Eeicestersh. Gloss., Chip out, to 
fall out. ‘ They chipped out while they were diinkin’.’ 

Ghip-ax (tji'piseks). [f. Chip ».i + Ax. ji.] A 
small ax used with one hand for cutting timber 
into the required shape. (Formerly, sometimes an 
adze.) 

1407 Test. Ebor. (1836) I. aw Lego Petro meo apprenticio 
j chipax. 1529 More Com/.agst. TV/An, Wks. 1187/1 A 
carpenter stoode hewing with nis chyjjpe axe vpon a pece 
of Umber. 1609 Bible (Douay)A’r. lxxiii[lv.] 6 In hatchets, 
andchippeaxemeyhavecastitdowne. x6xi CaTGSi,,Aisceau, 
a Chip-axe, or one-handed plane-axe, wheiewith Carpenters 
hew their timber smooth. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 192 A Little plaining ax or Chip-ax. 1745 Columellas 
Husb. n. ii. Let the ploughman make no less use of a chip- 
ax than of a plough-shaie. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Chip-ax, a small, single-handed ax used in chipping or 
listing a block. 

Ghip-cbop (tji'pitj] 7 p), a. [Reduplicated for- 
mation on chop!\ Chopping, harshly consonantal. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 27/1 The sweet Italian 
and the Chip Chop Dutch. Ibid. (N.) Our outlandish chip- 
chop gibrish gabbling [t. e. as contrasted with Gieek, Latin, 
and Italian]. 

Chipeener, corr. of Chopine, high-heeled shoe. 
Chiplet. [£ Chip A little chip. 

1873 Earle Phikl. Eng. Tong, (ed.,2) 125 Turn we. .from 
these chiplets to view the machine t^at flings them out. 

'I'Chlplia. Obs. ? Little diip. 

1672 R. Wild Poet. Licetti. 28 Popes weie Kings Chiplins 
first, their Chaplains next. 

Ghipmuck, -munk (tji-pm»k, -m»qk). Also 
-minek, -monk, -muk. [‘ Prob. an Indian word ’ 
(Bartlett) ; though the s 3 monym chipping-squirrel 
(unless formed from chipmunk) suggests that ‘ chip- 
monk ’ may be an English compound.] 

A species of ground-squirrel, the Striped Squirrel, 
Hackee, or Chipping Squirrel, of North America. 

X842 Mrs. Kirklano Forest Life (Bartlett), Watching the 
vagaries of the little chipmonk, as he glanced from branch 
to branch. 1834 P, B._St. John Amy Moss 13, 1 would not 
give a chip-minck's tail for both our scalps, if we were cir- 
cumvented by that noted rascal. sMA'^qcso Homes without 
H. i. 31 The Chipping Squirrel, or Hackee, or Chipmuck 
(Tamias Lysteri), is peculiarly conspicuous. 1878 Buvcic 
Greets Past, xlv. 359 The merry little chipmunk, 1882 
Hawthorne Fortnnds Fool i. xxidu, Hares and striped 
cliipmonks cantered and scudded amidst the huckleberry 
hushes. 

Chipped (tj’ipt), a. [f. Chip vX and J^.i] 
+1. Chapped. Oos. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. li. (149s) 633 Chyppid 
chynnes and whelkes of the lyppes. 1530 Palsgr. 307/2 
Chypped as ones face or handes is with the marche wynde. 

2. Cut into chips; made with chips or small 
pieces. 

x5M Minsheu Sp. Did., Engastdr . . to make inlaied 
■worke, as chipped worke or checker work with bone, or 
timber. i6ix CoroR., ChappU. .also, chipped ; as bread. 

3. Having small pieces chopped or broken off 
the edges or surface; broken off in small pieces; 
made by chipping (as prehistoric flint implements). 

1863 A_. Tylor Edm, ^ Manvf, iff The supposition of 
man having lived in caves, using only the most simple tools 
made from chipped flint. x865 Tylor Early^ Hist. Man. 
viii. 195 A set of chipped implements belonging to the . . 
period of the cromlechs. 

Chippendale (tji’pead«il), a. [f. name of a 
celebrated cabinet-maker and furniture designer of 
the i 8 th c. : see fiist quot.] A]5plied to a par- 
ticular style of light and elegant drawingroom 
furniture ; also to a style of book-plates. Hence 
Chippendalism. 

[*7S4 T. Chippendale {tiild\ Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Makers Director.] 2876 Mrs. Oliphant Odd Couple 167 
tHoppe) The chair upon which Mrs. T. sat was an elegant 
Chippendale, i8te Warren Book-plates iv, 28 The Chip- 
pendale style, which is the leading aitistic fashion on Eng- 
lish ex-libris after 1750. Ibid. xiv. i6z By 1780, Chippen- 
dalism had become on book-plates practically a thing of the 
past. 1882 Miss Braddon Mnt. Royal I. i. 14 Spindle- 
legged Chippendale tables. 

Chipper (tji-pai), sb.^ [f. Chip ®'.1-i--eb1.] 
gen. On who or that which chips, lb. spec, f A 
knife used for ‘ chipping ’ bread (obs.). 

*S*3 -ffh, Kemynge in Babees Bk. 266 One knyfe to square 
trenchoure loues, an other to be a chyppere, x6i6 R. 
CCrowley] Times' Whis, ii. 775 Some bread-chipper or 
^easy cooke. 1747 Hooson Mined s Diet. IS, Chippers, 
those that Dress the Round or Bing Ore. 1789 Burns To 
Capt. Riddel, Our friends the reviewers, those chippers and 
hewers. 1873 J- Richards Wood-working Factories 129 A 
skip caulker, a chipper, or a carpenter, .hardly knows, how 
the blows of the mallet or hammer are directed to . . the chisels 
or the nails. 1880 Academy xj May 366/1 No anthropoid 
ape at the present day. .is a stone-empper or a hone-cutter. 

+ 2. Name of a bird. Obs. 

x6^ Sir T. Browne Wks. (18S2) III. 5x0 Two small birds : 
the bigger called a chipper, or betuke carptor, 

CMpper (tJi-paiX Sblb dial, and U. S. [f. 
Chippeb ».] Twitter, light chatter, 

x86s E. Bubritt Walk to Land’s End 3x4 A mirthful 
chipper and laugh under the song of the soaring larl«, lizd, 
41 1 The twitter and chipper of birds. 

Chipper (tji'poi), a. U. S. [App. the same 
word as northern Eng. lively, nimble, frisky, 


and perh. orig. a southern or midi. Eng. form of 
it ; but now known only in U. S., and probably 
associated with, and influenced by Chippee z/.] 
Lively, biisk, cheerful ; ‘ chirpy’. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm, (1862) 236 There sot Katey 
. .lookin’ as bloomin’ as a rose, and as chipper as a canary 
bird. 1849 Thoreau Week Concord Riv. Tuesd. 234 The 
sparrows seem always chipper, never infirm. x86x Holland 
Less. Life i. 21 They are cheerful, and chipper, and sun- 
shiny, and not easily moved to anger. 

Chipper (tji’par), w. dial, and U. S. [Prob. 
partly a metathesis of chirrup ; but also independ- 
ently imitative of the sound indicated; the form 
being diminutive-frequentative, like twitter, chat- 
ter, totter, etc.] 

1. intr. Of birds : To twitter, chirp ; (of persons, 
or of streams) to babble, chatter. 

x8. . Mary Stone in Schaff'& Gilman Libr. Relig. Poetry 
(1883) SS On my pine-tree bough The Chipperings are 
hushed. A1823F0RBY Voc. E, Anglia, Chipper, to chiiro,. 
a metathesis of that woid or lathei of chirrup. x86x Mrs. 
Stowe Pearl Ords Isl. 22 Always chippering and chatter- 
ing to each other, like a pair of antiquated house-spairows. 
1863 E. Burritt Walk to Lauds End 360 The sparkling 
stream that chippered among the ferns. 

2. trans. To make ‘ chipper’ or lively, to cheer 
up. U. S. [f. Chippee a.] 

1873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls xviii. (1876} 235 Selling 
to work to ‘ chipper ’ her mother up. 

t Chippering, vhl. sb^. Obs, rare~^. “Chip- 
ping vhl. sb. 3 . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxxxviii. (149s) 69s 
The juys of the Camhmok helpith ayenst . . the chypperyuges 
[ed. 1582 chipperings] of the tonge. 

Chippering, vbl. sb.'^ Twittering. 

x8. .-ox See Chiffer v, 1. 

Ohippine, obs. foim of Chopine. 

Chippiness (t^i-pines). humorous, [f. Chippy 
- f -NESS.] State of being cliippy, or ‘ dry as a 
chip ’ ; shortness of temper, 

1887 spectator 26 Mar. 414 The utmost dryness . . sheer 
chippiness of manner. 

Chipping (tji’pii)), vbl. sb. [f. Chip ».■■] 

1. The action of the verb Chip ; the act of chop- 
ping lightly or breaking off small pieces, of crack- 
ing or breaking the shell of an egg, etc. 

x6xx CoTGR. s.v. Chapplis,,Oxs chipping of bread. 1733 
Chambers (^cl. Supp., Chipping, a phrase used by the 
potters and China-men to express that common accident. . 
the flying off of small pieces, or breaking at the edge.s. 
18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. tj- Art I. 17 Metals are 
sometimes wrought by chipping. 1836 Emerson Nature i. 
Wks. (Bohift II. 141 A little chipping, .patching, and wash- 
ing. _ 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man, viii, Show a vast pre- 
dominance of chipping over grinding. 

2 . concr. + a. A paring of the crust of a loaf. 
(Usually in //.) Obs. 

1474 in Househ, Ord, (1790) 32 The Pantryes, Chippinges, 
and broken breade. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) F 19 b, 
Thou hast capt and kneed him . .for a chipping, ifiax Bur- 
ton Anat, Mel. iii. i. in. iil. (1631) 430 Poor Lazarus lies 
howling . . he only seeks chippings. 1727 Bradley Fam. 
Did. s.v. Duck, [Ducks] eating such (^rain or Chippings 
as you shall throw to them. 

D. gen, A small piece (of wood, stone, etc.), 
chipped off, esp. in dressing or shaping. (Usually 
pi. Cl.piarings, cuttings, etc.) Also Jig. 

c X440 Promp. Parv, 75 CTiyppynge of ledyr, or clothe, or 
other lyke, succidia. x6io Althorp MS. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons Introd. 6 A little new cesterne of lead, a binge 
to putt 3ie chipings in. a 1631 Tiamt. Serm. xli. 4x1 These 
Chippings of the woild, these fragmentary and incoherent 
Men (who embrace no calling). 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 244 
The chippings of the stone they hew at their Quarry. *747 
Hooson Mineds Diet, 8j, Scafllings [is] what comes off 
from the Ore in dres.sing it . . which is called also by the 
name of Chippings. 1865 EngUshm. Mag. Feb. 152 Deal- 
ing in paiings and chippings of reasoning. 
fS. Chapping (of the skin). Obs. exc. dial. 

XS43 Raynold Byrth Man. 116 Exulceration or chyppyng 
of the mouth. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 148 A dogs 
head made into powder, .cureth. , the chippings in thefingers 

4. attrib. as cliipping-fl,x= Chip-ax ; ohipping- 
bit = chipping-piece b. ; chipping-chisel, a cold 
chisel with a slightly convex face for chipping off 
the inequalities of cast-iron ; f oMpping-knife, a 
knife used for ‘ chipping ’ bread {obs. ; see Chip 
zi.l i) ; chipping-machiiie, ‘a planing-macliine 
for cutting dye-wood into chips’ (Knight Diet. 
Mech.) ; cbipping-pieoe {Founding), ‘ a. an 
elevated cast (or forged) surface, affording surplus 
metal for leducLion by the tools ; b. the piojecling 
piece of iron cast on the face of a piece of iron- 
framing, where it is intended to be fitted against 
another ’ (Knight ) ; •)* obipping-time, see quot. 
and Chip zi.l 5 {ebs. ? dial.). So chipping-block. 

x6xi CoTGR., Epeau, a Coopers *chipping ax. 1849 Specif. 
Brittm's patent No. 12. 548 Instead of the ordinary *chip- 
ping bit.. I use a set screw. 1601 Q. Elig. Househ, Bk. in 
Househ Ord. (1790) 294 The yeomen [of the Pantry] have 
for their fees, all the chippings of breade . . for the which 
they find “chipping knives. 16x0 Althorp MS. in Simp- 
kinson Washh^tons Introd. 8 Itm paring iron, cheeping 
knives, tosting forke. C1750 W. Ellis Mod. Husleaiaman 
I. i. 2 If it [wheat] has a good sprouting or “shipping-time. 
1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. on New-Made Lord Wks. 
x8i2 hi. igx Ihe Carpenters., the men of“chipping trade. 
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CHIPPING. 

Chipping, common var. of Cheaping market, 
in place-names. 

Chi'pping, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That chips ; see the verb. In quot. = ger- 
minating {fibs, 'i dial.'). 

C17S0 W. Ellis Mod. Hushandm. VI. ii. s The chipping 
part of the wheat, as we call it in Hertfordshire. 

2. Comb, as ohipping-bird, a small species of 
sparrow {Zonotrichia socialis) common in the 
United States ; cliippiug-sqnirrel= Chipmuck. 

1849 Thoreau Week Concord Riv. Tues. 203 The chip- 
ping or striped squirrel. 1868 [see Chipmuck]. 1^ Bur- 
roughs in Galaxy Mag. Aug., The chipping-bird. 

Chippy llji‘pi)j [f- Chip sb.^ and o.l -h -y J.] 

1 . Of, or composed of, chips. 

1729 Savage Wanderer 1. (R ) Here my chill’d veins are 
warm’d by chippy fires. 

2. Full of chaps ; chapped. 

1833 Kane Griniiell Exfi. xxxiv. (1856) 301 Eyes, nose, 
and mouth chippy with lamp-black and undue evaporation. 

3 . Resembling a chip ; as dry as a chip. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 31 Mar. 373 A few . . have passed a dry, 
chippy, verseless youth. 1883 E. Pehnell-Elmhirst Cream 
Leiccstersh. 386 Chippy and parched. 

b. Vulgaily applied to the physical sensations 
eimerienced after alcoholic dissipation. 

4 . colloq. Given to chipping, ready to chip. 0 %".) 

1888 ‘ Poor^ Nellie ’ 271 She won’t then be quite so chippy 

on her chippin^-block. 

Ohip-squirrel = Chipmuck. 

1884 J. C. Goldsmith Himself Again i. 3 A little chip- 
squirrel, no thicker than one’s finger. 

Chip-stone. (See quot.) 

1884 Sat. R ev. 13 Sept. 334/a There are also some artificial 
and complicated games with the peg-top, especially one 
called chipstone, which we never saw played. 

Ohiquiney, -ie, obs. ff. Chequeek. 
t Chl-ragon. Obs. [f. Gr. x«'p hand + dyuv 
leading, guiding.] (See quot.) 

1832 Atkenmtm 781 The Chiragon, or guide for the hand 
. .by the ^sistance of which a person who has become blind 
after having learned the art of writing may continue its 
practice without the risk of confounding words or lines to- 
ether. 1851 Catalogue Ex/iii. II. 538 The chiragon, a 
and guide for blind and tremulous writers. 

t Chira'grical. a. Obs. [f. L. chtragricus, f, 
chtragra, Gr. gotit in the hand -1- -10 -1- 

-Aii.] Pertaining to, or having, gout in the hand. 

[1383 Lloyd Treas. Health G 2 Podagra, ye gout of the 
legges and feete, and Chiragra the goute of the fingers.] 
Bulwer Chirol. * Chiron. 32 The standers by heartily 
wish their Hands qualified with some Chiragracall prohibi- 
tion. X646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Efi. iv. iv, t86 Chiragricall 
persons doe sufifer in this finger, .sometimes first of all. 
Ghirapsy (koia'r^psi). Med. [ad. mod.L. chi- 
rapsia, a. Gr. xetpo^^a hand-to-hand combat, also 
gentle friction.] Touching or rubbing with the 
hand. 

1828 M. Ryan Man. Midwifery iig Whether the appli- 
cation of the mother’s hand (chirapsy) to any particular 
part of her body., can .. induce an organic change on the 
same part of the foetus. [1881 Syd. Soc. Lex . , Chirafisia, 
Gentle friction, manipulation.] 

II Chivayta (tjirai-ta), chiretta(tjire-ta). Also 
obirata, ohireeta. [a. Hindi chiraltd, Bengali 
chirata, DakhnI chirdeta, Marathi kirditd-.~^sx. 
kirata-tikta butter plant of the ICiratas, an ancient 
forest tribe on the N.E. of Bengal.] A plant, 
Ophelia (or Agathotes) Chirayta, N. O. Gentiana- 
cese, found in northern India, b. The bitter tonic 
obtained from this, used like quinine. 

1831 J. Davies Meuvual Mat. Med. 113 Chiretta or 
Chirayta, a perennial plant, growing in Hindustan and 
Bengal. 2847 Nat, Encycl. I. 277 Chuayta possesses the 
general properties of bitter tonics. 1876 Harley Mai. Med. 
(ed. 6) 311 Chiretta contains two bitter principles, chiratip 
and ophelic acid. 

Hence Chiraytiu, chlra'tin, Chirato'geuln, 

Chem. bitter principles obtained from chirayta. 

1847 Nat.^ Encycl. I. 277 What is . . sold as a sulphate of 
chiraytine is well known to be only the dhsulphate of quinia. 
iMx Syd. Soc. Lex., Chiratui, CjgHuOit. One of the two 
bitter constituents of chirata . . a yellow, somewhat hygro- 
scopic powder . . Chiraiogenin, Ch Hm 0 * . . a yellowish- 
brown, amorphous, bitter substance. 

Chirehe, obs. form of Chuboh. 

+ Chire Obs. Also 4 sohyre, 5 chyre, 6 
chyer, 7 ohier, cheyre. [This appears first as a 
variant reading for chipe ; subseq. chive appears as a 
variant of this. What are the precise relations be- 
tween chire, c/iA/tf, it is difficult to say; chive 
might be a phonetic corruption of chithe or a 
graphic alteration of chire : see Chithe, Chive 2.] 
A sprout, a slender blade of grass, etc. ; the pistil 
or stamen of flowers ; a fibre. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xci. (Harl. MS. 4789) 
In pe myddel stondeh schyres of saffron [Harl. 614 chiris; 
Bodl., 4 B. M. Addit. 27944 chides ; Wyn&yn de Worde 149s 
(639] chyres ; Berthelet 1333 chyues.] X483 Catlu Angl., A 
Chire, genimen. 1391 Drayton Harmony, Song SoTotnon 
ii, As lily fiower excells the thorn or little chyer of grass. 
x6ii CoTGR., Fibres, The small strings, or haire-Iike threads 
of roots . . in Lincolne-shire they are tearmed Cheyres. 16x5 
Markham Eng. Hoasew. ii. vi. (x668) 149 Pick out of it all 
manner of motes, chiers of gpass. 

t Chire 2. Obs. Form of Kibe, OE. lyre, Choice. 


The palatalization of c before an umlaut vowel was un- 
known to OE. : chire was doubtless influenced by the ch 
forms of the cognate vb. cheosen, and the increasing exten- 
sion of ch- to the parts which had properly k. See Choose. 

crtj^ Leanb. Horn. 219 God.. let hi..habbena3en chire. 

[Chire v. ? misprint for Chew. (Halliwell ex- 
plains ‘ to feast or make cheer ’.) 

1398 Bf. Hall Sat. n. iL 113 What tho he chires on purer 
manchets crowne.] 

Chireehe, chiriche, obs. ff. Chuech. 

Chiri(e, ehiriseh, obs. ff. Chebby, Cherish. 

Chirk (tjaik), v. Forms: (i ceareian), 4-6 
chirke, 5-0 ohyrke, 5-7 ch.eTk(e, 6 churke, 6- 
chirk. [In its origin, a variant of Chabk OE. 
ceareian, stridere, with which sense 1 coincides. 
The change to chirk was not phonetic, but evi- 
dently a modification adapted to express a thinner 
sound : another (Sc.) variant Choek, expresses a 
coarser sound. 

It was in the form chirk that the^ word was applied to the 
voice of birds, for which the original chark was not used. 
(Here association with chirm may also have worked.) In 
this sense there further arose the variants Ciiirt and Chirp, 
the latter of which became the prevailing form.] 

“t*!. intr. To make a strident noise; to grate (or 
otherwise make a noUe with) the teeth ; to creak 
as a door ; to croak. Obs. exc. Sc. dial. 

cxoQo JS,i.vvac Gram. xxvt.[Z.) 157 Strideo o/SS^strido ic 
cearcige o 3 Se ic gristbitige. CX380 Chaucer Parson’s T. 
r 531 Of hem that bileeuen in diuynailes as . .by chirkynge 
of dores. X387 Teevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 139 Maki^ hir 
noyse wij> grisbaytynge and chirkynge of teej>. X398 — 
Barth, De P. R. xvi. xxxvii. (1493) 363 Electrum chyrketh 
and chaungyth ofte in to diners colours [ed. 1533 maketh a 
great ch^kynge noyse]. C1440 Promfi. Parv. 76 Chyrk- 
ynge, sibilaiits. Ibid., Chyrkyn’, sibilo. x63a Lithgow 
Trau. IX. (1682) 4x8 Lest the vehemency of Chirking Frogs, 
vex the wish’d for Repose. x8o6 R. Jamieson Pop. Ball, II. 
338 (Jam.) The doors will chirk. 

2. To chirp, chirrup (as a bird) ; to make a 
noise with the lips like a bird’s chirp ; to squeak 
(as a mouse), arch, and dial. (Not in Sc.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Summoned s T, 96 [He] kist hir swete, and 
chirkith as a spar we With his lippes. X330 Palsgr. 484, I 
chyrke, I make a noyse, as myse do in a house. X333 More 
Apolo^ xlvii. Wks. 922/1 A few birdes. .chirking and fleing 
from bushe to bushe. i§6s-78 Cooper Thesaurus, Gingrio, 
to chmke or make a emrme as birdes doe. X573 Turberv. 
Bk. Falconrie 143 Chyrke wyth your voyce and use those 
other soundes which falconers do to their hawkes. x8fi3 
Swinburne Poems 4 BatL, Masque Q. Bersabe 28 Ye chirk 
as starlings that be fed. 1883 A. Dobson Sign Lyre 20x 
The sparrow, .chirketh lustily. 

to. irons. To incite by * chirking’. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans B. iiijb, Cberke hir and whistyll hir 
[the hawk]. x6ox Holland Pliny xxxv. x, A horse-rider 
cheering and cherking up his horse. 

8. To become cheerftd, cheer up. (U. S, colloq. ; 
see Chibk o.) 

x8€o Holland Miss Gilbert vi. 102 , 1 ra’ally hope, .she'll 
chirk up, and get along comfortable. 

Chirlc (tJaA), a, U S. colloq. [perh. f, Chibk 
V . : but prob. associated with cheer."] ‘ Lively, 
cheerful, in good spirits ‘ It is in popular use 
in New England’ (Webster 1828). 

x8a8 in Webster. x8. . Major Downinfs Letters (Bart- 
lett) The General looked as chirk and lively as a skipper. 
X876 Holland Sev, Oaks viL 93 Be’n purty chirk this sum- 
mer ? 1883 17 . S. Mag. in Free Ch. Monthly Aug. 244/x He 
was as chirk and bright a little fellow as ever was. 

Chirking, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. See Chibk v. 

Chirl (tjail), o. Sc. [Imitative of the sound : 
see Chibe v,] To warble, to utter a long note 
with modulation ; sometimes, to emit alow melan- 
choly sound. 

x8x8 Ballad in Edinb. Mag, Oct. 327 (Jam.) The laverock 
chirl't his cantie sang. x8.. Hoco Hunt of Eildonyi^ 
(Jam.) The chirling echoes went and came. 1838 J. 
Struthers Poetic Tales 78 Short syne ye took a chirlin fit. 

Hence Chixl sb, 

c 1600 Montgomerie Son)i. IL 3 Thy chiviing chirlis, vhilks 
changinglie thou chants. 183a Zoologist VII. 2527 [Cross- 
bills] . . commence a fretful, unhappy chirl, not unlike the 
Redpole’s. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. C.’s Lett. I. 3 His voice 
.. had a kind of musical warble (‘chirl’ we vernacularly 
called it). 

Chirm (tjojm), sb. arch, and dial. Forms : i 
oirm, cyrm, 3 ohirm, 6 ebirme ; 5-6 ohyrme, 
cherme, 6 ohearm, charme, 6-7 churme, 7 
churmue : cf. also Csabh sb.^ [Immediately con- 
nected with Chibm v.J 

1 . Noise, din, chatter, vocal noise (in later times 
esp. of birds). 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 923 Fragor, suoeg, cirm, c 973 Rushw. 
Gosp. Matt. XXV. 6 iEt middere niht j>a cirm geworden wses. 
aiooo inWr.-Wiilcker 203 Clangor, tubarumsonus . . dyne, 

f ejjun, cyrm. a 1230 Owl ^ Night, 303 The? crowe bigrede 
im . . And goj? to him mid heore_ chirme. 1313 Douglas 
Alneis iii. vi. 14 That wnderstandis the . . chirme of every 
birdis voce on fer. x8o6 Train Poetical Rev. 79 (Jam.) A 
chirm she heard, .out o’ a hole she shot her head. 

2. esp. The mingled din, os noise of many birds 
or voices, the ' hum ’ of school children, insects, etc. 

1330 Palsgr. What a cherme these byrdes make [jar- 
gonnent] ! 1347 Brend Lett, in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 
III. 379 Words confirmed with a churme of those that stood 
about. 1336 Hoby tr. Castilione’s Covrtyer (X377) Giia, 
Then was there heard . . a cherme of loude speaking. 1336 J. 
Heywood Spider 4- F, Iv, j With this a chirme in muraering 


there fell ; Amongst them [insects] all. x6oo Holland Livy 
VI. 233 Grammer schooles ringing againe with a chirme of 
schollers, 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 186 [Perkin] was con- 
ueighed leasurely on Horsebacke . . through Cheape-side . . 
with the Churme of a thousand taunts and reproches. 1841 
Fraseds Mag. XXIII. 437 A coming tempest announces 
itself by the birds subduing their song to a chirm. 

f 3 . A company or flock (of finches). Obs. 

CX430LYDG. Hors, Shepe, ^ G. (1822) 30 Achyrme of fynches, 
a swarme of bees, i486 Bk, St. A Ibans F vj, A Cherme of 
Goldefynches, 1688 in R. Holme Annouty ii. 3x1/1. 

Chirm (tjaim), ». arch, and dial. Forms: i 
cirm-an, cyrm-an, 3 cb.irmen, 5-6 chirme, 
ch.yrm(e, 6- ohirm, (g chuim). [OE. cirm-an 
to cry out, shout, make a noise, Cf. Du. kermeii, 
MDu. kermen, karmen, to mourn, lament, MLG. 
kermen. The ulterior history is uncertain.] 

1. intr. To cry out, vociferate, roar: originally used 
widely ; but in Middle and modem English, chiefly 
restricted to the melodious chatter or waibling of 
birds, or of human beings compared to birds. 

aiooo fudith 270 Hi ongunnon cirman hlude. 0100a 
Guthlac (Gr.) 880 Swa wilde deor cirmdon. a 1223 Ancr. 
R. 152 Sparuwe . . cheatereS euer ant chirmeS. So ouhancre 
. . chirmen & cheateren euer hire bonen. c 1473 Partenay 
878 Briddes . . meryly chirmed in the grene wod. 1593 Dun- 
can App. Etymot. (E. D. S.) Repr. Gloss, xiii, Cantillo, to 
chante or chirme. 1623 Cockeram 11, To Chirme like bitdes, 
Gingreaie. 1700 Wallace Acc. New Caledonia in Misc. 
Cur. (1708) III. 417 We have a Monkey aboard that chirms 
like a Lark. 0x774 Fergdsson Poems (1843) 12 Linties, 
chirmin' frae the spray. x8o8 R. ksa&vswiCumbrld. Ball. 
31 Then he wad chirm and talk. And say, Ded, ded ; Mam, 
mam, and aw. 1840 Galt Demon Dest., etc. 63 Admiring 
wonder churm'd from all the_ throng. ^1860-80 Ferguson 
Cumbrld. Gloss. (£. D. S.) Chim\ to chi^. 1863 A. Smith 
Summ,Skye{j&^o)^^S The fairy sits, .chirming and singing 
songs to the cows. 

2. irons, or with cognate object. 

1728 Ramsay GentL Sheph. i, i. To hear the birds chirm 
o’er their pleasing rants 1 1832-53 Whistle-BinkU Ser. i. 

98 The corn-craik was chirming His sad eeiie ciy. 

Hence Chirming vbl. sb. axAppl, a. 

1481 Caxton Old Age, And knewe the thyngys to come 
by the chyrmyng and oy the song and by the countenance 
offoulys and birddys. 1393 Duncan (E.D.S.) 

Augur, a gesser be the chirming of birds. 1834 Phemie 
Millar 33 A chirming . . foolish woman. 1877 Ouida Puck 
xxix. 339 Sounds of . . stirring bees and chirming birds. 

Chime, obs. form of Chubk. 

Chiro-, chir-, =Gr. x«‘PO' combining form of 
Xiip hand, appearing in Greek in a very large 
number of words; several of these were adopted 
in Latin with the spelling chiro-, e,.Q,ckTrograp}mm, 
chiromantia, chTronomia, chtroiheca, cktrnrgia, 
and have thus passed into the modem langs. ; many 
more have been taken by these directly from Greek, 
e,g. chtrocracy, chiroscopy, chirosophy, chirotechny, 
or formed from Greek elements and on Greek ana- 
logies, as chiropodist, chirosopher. In modem 
technical terms, esp. those of botany and zoology, 
the spelling is often cheir-, e. g. cheiranthus, cheir- 
optera, cheirotherium. 

In words thoroughly naturalized in Latin, CH was treated 
as C, and had in Romanic the phonetic history of c be- 
fore z: hence such medL. forms as cirographum, ciro- 
gryllus, cirotkeca, ciromancia, cimrgianus, also written 
(yro-, and It. and OF. and Eng. forms in Hro-, cyro-. But, 
in most words, modern scholarship has restored the ch- 
spelliiig and k pronunciation : see however Chirurgeon, 
Surgeon. 

The more important of these derivatives follow in 
their alphabetical order; a few trivial ones are 
given here : Clii:xocosnie*tics sb. pi. [Gr. Koffpr]- 
Ti/cbs; see Cosmetic], the art of adorning the 
hands. + CM'xogfxaxn. [see -qbam], used by Bul- 
wer for a diagram illustrating chironomy. Chiro* 
gfy’mnast [Gr. yvpvao'rfis •, see Gymhast], an ap- 
paratus for exercising lie fingers for pianoforte 
playing. Chi'xomys, cheixomys [Gr. fois mouse], 
the Aye-aye of Madagascar, Chl'xoplast [Gr, 
wKdarqs moulder, modeller], an apparatus devised 
by J. B. Logier in 1814 for keeping the hands in 
a conect position in pianoforte playing; hence 
Chi'xoplastic a. Chiixopole'tic a. [Gr. mirjriKbs 
making, f. Ttoiiiv to make, do], ? surgical, i* Chlxo'- 
poual a, [Gr. vbvos toil -I- -Al], pertaining to or 
involving manual labour (obs.). 'j' Chixosco'pioal 
a. [Gr. -ffKoms inspector, examiner], pertaining to 
palmistry. 

18x9 Coleridge in Lit. Retn, (1836) ^II. iig Gloves_ of 
chicken skin . . were at one time a main article in chiro- 
cosmetics. 16^ Bulwer Chirol. ^ Chiron, a6 Types and 
Chirograms whereby this Art might be better illustrated 
then by words. x8^ Mag, Sc. VI. 137 The Chirogynuiast 
. . ought, .to cause the dinerent parts of the hand to acquire 
, .dexterity. 1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly Mag. XX. 423 The 
chiromys . . may be regarded as the last survivor. 1842 S. 
Lover Handy Andy i. 0 As for the horse, his legs stuck 
thiough the biidge, as though he had been put in a chiro- 
plast. Ibid., The horse’s first lesson in chiroplastic exer- 
cise. 1864 ^ncsnaAntobiog, 11.08 His [Logier’s] chiroplast. 
a machine by means of which the children get accustomed 
to a good position of the arms and hands. x866 A thenseum 
No. 2023, 2x3/2 Logier with his * cheiroplast ’. _ 1823 H. H. 
Wilson Ess, (1864) I. 391 Operations of the chiropoietic art 
. .as extraction of the stone in the bladder, x^x Biggs 
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OHIROSOPHER. 


Ninv Disp. iC r 44 Chiroponall pjrotechny. i6s* Gaole 
^lageaironi, 187 What a chyroscopical horoscope . . of 
jughng, legerdemain, and superstitious imposture ! 

+ Ghirocracy. Obs. 7 -are~^. [ad. Gr, 

Kpariaf f. hand- + -Kpana rule.] Government 
by the strong hand or by physical force. 

1677 Gm‘i. Vatice 300 It might rather have been called 
Chirocratie, all things being managed hy Violence and 
Tumult. 

ftTii-H ognoTny (ksior^j’gndini). Also choir-, 
[f. Gr. xevo-hand'+TJ'tijmj knowing, judgement, 
after physiognomy.^ The ^eged art or science of 
estimating character by inspection of the hand. 

1868 W. R. Craig Bit. cf hand 263 Chiromancy wd 
chirognomy, 1883 E. H. Allen ipitle) A Manual of Cheiro- 
sophy ; being a Complete Practical Handbook of the Twin 
Sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy. 

Chdxoguoinist, one who practises chirognomy. 

1883 M. & F. Collins Yoit play me false iv. 23 The 
skilled cheirognomist could learn a lesson fiom that small 
strong hand. 

Chirogrfrali (ksiangrafj. Also 5 cirographe, 
7 ehyro-. |a. F. chirographs^ ad. L. chlrogra- 
phum, -tiSf a. Gr. x^poypu^o") -os [that which is) 
written with the hand, f. hand-+-7/)a0os 

writing, -written. It became a technical word in 
later L. (cf. Gains iii. 134) j its complete natural- 
ization is shown by the prevalence of the form ciro- 
graphuni, whence OF. and Eng. forms in ciro-, 
cyro-i\ 

1 . Ajjplied technically to various documents form- 
ally written, engrossed, or signed. 

a. An indenture; =Charteb-pamt i; a deed 
of conveyance of laud so indented. Obs. exc. Hist, 

xaSo Charta Edit). /, in Rot-ul, Scot. 1. i (Du Cange) 
Que vous voudrez liverer par Cyrographe endentd entre 
voos eli.] 1727 Ceviels Interpr. (augmented^, Anciently, 
when they made a Chirograph or Deed, which required a 
Counter-part, as we call it, they engrossed it twice upon one 
Piece of Parchment contrary-wise, leaving a Space between, 
in which they wrote in great Letters, the word Chirograph ; 
tud then cut the Parchment in two, sometimes even, some- 
times with Indenture, thro’ the Midst of the Word. 1736 
Gale Amc, Chirogr. in Phil. Trans, XXXIX. 212 Tliis 
Marble . . exhibiting a compleat Formula of a Chirograph, 
or Conveyance of one Part of a Burying-Place fiom one 
Family to another. 

b. The indenture of a fine ; one of the counter- 
parts of such indenture. 

1671F. PniLurs Ifecess, ssdThesaid Gundreda had a 
Fine levied unto her., and thereof produced the Chhograph. 
iWr Land, Gass. No. 1633/4 Notice, that whereas divers 
Fines that w^ lost or burnt in the late^ Fire in the 
Temple, remain uningrossed for want of bringing in the 
Chyrograps, or exemplifications thereof. 1817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prists 11 , 700 The chirograph of a fine is evi- 
dence of such fine ; because the chirographer is appointed 
to give out copies of the agreements between the parties. 
1863 Nichols Srittmill, 336 All general attorneys may 
levy fines and make chirographs. 


c. An obligation or bond given, in one’s own 
handwriting. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 17/1 This dette here [Cfli’. ii.r4] 
thapostle calleth Cirographe or oblygacion. 1632 Gauli 
Maeastrom. agi The divel casting in the chhograph, he war 
publiquely received intp the bosome of the Qiuroh. 1636 
Blount Glessogr., Chirograph, a sign Manual, a Bill oi 
ones hand, an Obligation or hand-writing. 

d. One of three forms in which the will of the 
Papal See is expressed in writing. 

1328 Slate Lett, in Burnet Hist. Ref, 11, Records xxii, 
That, .by a new Chirograph, the Popes Holiness may be so 
astnnged. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng, VI. 197 A new chiro- 
grajph of pplhcitation. 1864 Daily Rev. 24 May, The 
Chirograph is frequently in Italian, and . . is considered as 
a private act of the Pontiff. 1868 Cartwright in Hews oj 
IPhr/a 29 Mar., A third form of Papal expression in writ- 
ing, called a Chirograph. -It appears indeed to have no 
binding force except what it may derive from personal 
respect for its author, and resembles in authority somewhat 
the minutes which at times are drawn up in out offices, or 
ttie peculiar expression of Royal wishes formerly in use in 
Prussia, and termed Cabiaets-ordre. 

2. gen. a. Any formal written document ; a 
charter, b. Handwriting, (pintissial.) 

^obleAlplt, (ed. 3\ Chirograph, hand writing. 

*"44 S. Maitland 253 Ourmostbeautiful chiro- 

graphs, written in the Roman character. 

Hence Chlxo'gxaphal a., Chixo-gxapliary a. 
\p^.L,chtrographarius\,T^aXjsSL to or given in one’s 
OTO handwriting; chirographary creditor, one 
who holds an acknowledgement of debt in the 
debtor’s hand-writing; Chiro-graphate, to set 
one shand to, sign; CMxogYa'pldc a., -gxa-pliioal 
a., of, pertaining to, or in handwriting ; Chixo-- 
graphist, a professor of chirography (used by Pope 
for chirogmmist or chirologist) ; Chlxogxaplio. 
so'pMc (itonce-wd.\ skilled in, or a judge oi 
handwriting. 

x6u Falls Jersey iv. in Few of the Debts are Chyro- 
saplml, 1 e, upon Bend. 1873 Postl Gains lu. (ed. 2) 352 
Prmleged chirographaiy creditors. 1623 Cockebam ii, 
Xo Write his nmne to a Band or so, Chirographate. x88< 
Beveridge Cstlross ^ Tnlliallom II, xv. 7 Interesting relic* 
- . nmnutnental and chiroeraphic. 1623 Cockeram, Chirv 
grt^htcM, writing, a writing of ones owne hanA c 1714 
Arbothhot a Scrihl iii, Let the Chmi 

grapmsts behold hu Palm. 1733 Johnson, Chirogrtspkist 


This word is used [in die prec. passage] I think improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes, by examining the hand: the 
true woid is chirosophisi, or c 7 tiromasicer. 1830 Kingsley 
Alt. Locke xxiv. (D.). ‘But what sort of handwiitmg was 
it?’..' Ou then — aiblins a man’s, aiblins a maid’s : he was 
no chirographosophic himsei’.* 

Chiro^aphev (kairp-grafsj). Also 6 cyro-, 
6-7 Giro-, ehyro-. [partly ad. F. chirographaire, 
ad. late L. chtrographdrius ; partly Eng. formation 
like geograph-er and the like.] 

1 . Law. The officer appointed to ‘engross fines’ 
(chiiographs), in the Court of Common Pleas. 
(Abolished in 1833.) 

liaS$Aet i3Ed‘w. /, & 44 De Cirographariis pro cirographo 
faciendo.] 1400 Acta Hen. IV, c. 8 § i Loffice de Cirogrofer 
en la Comone bank du Roi est lessez a ferme. a 1577 Sir T. 
Smith Comsmo. Eng. (1609) 64 The Cirogtapher . . maketh 
Indentures tripertile. 15W Act a^Eliz. c. 3 § 7 The Chiro- 
grapher of Fynes of the Common Plees for the tyme being. 
1394 West Symhol. n. § 61 Delivered to the Cyrogiapher 
of fines to he ingrossed and pioclaimed. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 62/1 In the Courts of Common Fleas .. the 
ChsrroCTapher doth Enter and Ingrose Fines acknowledged. 
1767 Blackstone Comsn, II. 351 There are indentures 
made, or engrossed^ at the chirographer’s office, and de- 
livered to the cognizor and the cognizee. 1843 Ld. Camp- 
bell Chancellors (1857) II. xxxviii. 144 The wealthy sine- 
cure of Chirographer of the Common Pleas. 

2 . ‘He that exercises or professes the art or 
business of handwriting ’ (Johnson, 1755) ; a copy- 
ing clerk. 

zZ^^BacIicl Albany axii The seedy and dilapidated ap- 
pearance of the old chiiogiapher. 

Chirograpliy (kshp-grafi). Also 7 cheir-. 
[f. same Gr. elements as Chibogrape, on analogy 
of geography and the like.] Handwriting ; (own) 
handwriting, autograph (obs.) ; style or character 
of writing. 

1654 L’Estrange Chas. / (i 6 ss) 169 It was . . assured him 
that it must be the cheirography of the Lord Lowden, 
whereupon he was committed to the T owei . 1846 Prescott 
Ferd. 4 Is. II. II. vi. 381 Beautifully executed as to their 
chirography. 1882 Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 3 The extiaordi- 
naw conflict of testimony among experts in chirography. 

[Chirography, erroneously in Cockeram, etc., 
for Chobogeaphy.] 

Chirologist (ksir^-lodsist). Also cheir-, [f. 
Chieology taken in sense ‘ science of the hand ’ + 
•1ST.] One who makes the hand a subject of study. 

1834-47 Southey Doctor (1848) 528 ‘Nature', says a 
Cheirologist, ‘was a careful workman'. 1872 M. Collins 
Tsoo Plunges for Pearl l.\x, 197 Cheirologists know that it 
takes many generations to confer patrician form upon the 
fibers. 

Chirqlogy (ksirp-lodgi). Also cheir-. [a. F, 
chirologie, iT Gr. hand + -hoyia discourse.] 

fl. The art of speaking by signs made with the 
hands or fingers. Obs, 

[1644 BuLWER(rtY/«), Chirologia, or the natviall Langvage 
of the Hand.] 1636 Blount Glossagr., Chirology, a t^lriyip 
or speaking with the hand, or by signs made with the hand! 
1680 Dalgarno Deafattd Dumb Mast’s Tutor Introd. (T.), 
Cheirology is interpretation by the transient motions of the 
fingers, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais ui. xix. Such a fine 
GesticulatoL and in the Practice of ChiroloCT an Artist so 
compleat. .that with his very Fingers he dom speak. 

2 . The study of the hand : see Chirologist. 

Hence Chirolo-gioal a., Chirolo'glcally adv. 

_ 1834-47 Southey DurfOT” (1848) 528 Chrirologically speak- 
ing. 

fChiro'iaacliy. Obs,rare~\ [ad. Gr. x«/jo- 
X«poA*<*X°s that fights with the hands.] A 
hand-to-hand fight. 

1639 Gauden Tears of Ch, 544 Dreadful Chiromachies. . 
scufflings and fightings with hands and arms of flesh. 

Chiromaiicer (ksb-romsenssj). Also 6-7 
chyr-, 9 cheir-. [f. next-f-BRl] One who piac- 
tises or professes chiiomancy. 

1366 Gascoigne Ssipposes Wks (1587) s Why is Pasiphilo 
a chyrpmancer. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 39 This place 
the chirosophers or cbiiomancers abuse, to proove riieir 
palmistrj'. 187a M. Collins Pr. Clarice I. xvi. 246 A 
cheiromancer would liave said the same of . . his hands. 

CllLixoxnaucy (kaia-rnmEenBi), Also 6-7 chiro- 
manoie, 7 -manty, -tie, chyromanoy, -cie, 7-9 
cheiro-. [a, (prob, through F. chiromancie) L’. 
chtromantta, ~cta, a. late Gr. x^^popavreia, f. x^^po- 
hand -h fiavreia divination ; see -mangy.] 

Divination by the hand ; die art of telling the 
characters and fortunes of peisons by inspection of 
their hands ; palmistry. 

a 1328 Skelton .S7} Parrot up Sompseudo-prophetawith 
^iiomanty. 1610 B. Jonson Alck. i. iii. (1616) 616 The 
Thumbe, in chiromantie, we giue Venvs. 1B30 Scott De~ 
snonol. X. 3^3 Physiognomy, Chiromancy, and other fantastic 
arts of prediction. 1883 Frith & Allen {Mle) Chiromancy 
or the^Science of Palmistry. 

Chiromant (kaia-romaenl). [ad. Gr. x^^P^- 
pavTis chiromancer.] =Chibomancbe. 

1876 OversnaicAed II. v. 66 The cheiromant of old was an 
^tist, M the au^r and astrologer were. 1883 Pall Mall 
G. 10 Sept. s/i He had better betake himself to a regular 
Chiromant and make himself miserable, 

Chiromantie (ksiawmee-ntik), a. and sb. [f. 
as prec. -H -10; cf. Astrofnantic.’] 

A. a^. Of or pertaining to chiromancy, 

1627 Drayton Elegy SirH. Rayngford, Some idle Chiro* 


mantick booke, Shewing the line of life, and Venus mount. 
1867 Vamblry Sk. Ce/itr. Asia ii The chiromantie feats, 
t B. sb. A chiromancer. Obs. 

1633 Gataker Vmd. Asinoi fer. 161 Your Chiromantiks 
would writhe and wiest it to their puipose. 1688 R.vHolme 
Armoury u 437/2 Chiiomanticks , . take upon them to tell 
Fortunes by the Lines of the hand. 

tChiroma'ntical, a. Obs. [f. as prec.-b 
-ICAL.] Pertaining to chiromancy. 

1644 Bulwer Chtrol. ^ Chiron. 73 This ait of Chiromaii- 
Licall Phisiognomie. 1701 W. Salmon (pttle) Polygiapliiee, 
or Arts of Drawing, (Jhiromantical Signatuies, etc., etc. 
1834-47 Southey Doctor (1848) 327 The text appears more 
chiromantical in the vulgate. 

So fCliixonia'ntiine, tCMxonia‘atist= Chiro- 
mancer. 

x6oi Holland P/wj/ 1 . 354 These Physiognomers& Chiro- 
mantines . . as fiiuolous and foolish as they be, yet now 
adaies are in credite. 1632 Gaule Magastrosn. 240* The 
fatidicall chiromantist will divine all things sinisteily of me. 

Chironomy (kaii^i-n6mi). Also 6 chyro- 
nomie, 9 cheironomy. [ad. L. chironomia, a. 
Gr.xetpoj/o«fa management of the hands, gesticula- 
tion, f. x^^povbpos one who practises pantomimic 
gestures, f. X*‘P0" hand + -vop.os managing, etc. In 
F. chironomie^ The art or science of gesticula- 
tion, or of moving the hands according to rule in 
oratory, pantomime, etc. 

[1644 Bulwer {tiilC) Chirologia. .whcrevnlo is added Chi- 
ronomia or the Art of Manual Rhctorick.] 1670 Lassels 
Voy. Italy Pref. (1698) 26 He must have . . a chiionomy or 
decent acting with his hands, 1847 Grote Greece IV. ii. x\ix. 
114 Cheironomy, or the decoious and expiesbive movement 
of the hands. 

U Used by an etymological conceit for ‘hand 
law’ with allusion to chirograph. 

1369 J. SA[NroRD] tr. Agrippeds Vast, Arles 121b, A 
solemne Chyronomie, or hand law and prescript wooidcs. 
So + Chivo-nomer, one who piactises or piofesses 
chironomy; CMvono-mic a., and (badly) *1*011110- 
uoma'tic a., of or pertaining to chironomy ; Chl- 
xonomon, -ont [L. chtrotwmon, Gr, x’^^PovopiMv, 
-oSyto] = Chironomer. 

1644 Bulwer Chirol, ^ Chiron. 13 Give me, quoth he, 
Royall Sir, this Chironomer, 1649 — Pathomyot, i, g 6. 36 
To see in a Chironomer . . the Muscles of his Hand should 
bee diiected so swiftly to the Nerves of his inslruinent. 
Ax6p3 Urquhart Rabelais 111, xix. 159 A Chironomalick 
Italianising of his Demand, with various Jectigation of his 
Fingers. _ 1746 Melmoth tr. Phsifs Lett, ix. Let. 34 stole 
(R.), Chironomic art, so much studied by the anlicnts. 
1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxi, 155 Assisting his medita- 
tions by certain mysterious chironomic signs. 1644 Bulwer 
ChiroL ^ Chiron. la The first man that usurped the name 
of Chironomon or Pantomime among the Romans was Py- 
lades. Ibid, Lipsius confounds these structores or carvers, 
with the Chironomonts. 

Chiropod : see Cheibopod. 

Chiropodist (kGirp-pddlst). [A factitious de- 
signation, apparently assumed in 1785 : see first 
quots. Whether the inventor put together Gr. 
xcip, hand, and irovs, sroS- foot, to indicate 

that hands and feet were the objects of his atten- 
tion, or whether he had in view the ready-made Gr. 
XCipoir 65 -rjs (or x*‘P'^’‘®®") ‘ having 

chapped feet does not appear. The latter would 
better justify Ms formation, the former better suit 
his meaning, 

Ch:. x^tposroS- is founded on a chap, properly of the 

hands (xeip) hut also of the feet (;^etpdfies TroSSv),] 

‘ One who treats diseases of the hands and feet ; 
now usually restricted to one who Ueats corns and 
bunions ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

*783 D. Low {title) Chiropodologia, a Scientific Enquiry 
into the Causes of Corns, Warts, Onions [etc.] . . with a de- 
tail of the most successful Methods of. .removing all de- 
formities of the Nails ; and of preserving or restoring to the 
Feet and_ Hands their natural soundness and Beauty. Ibid. 
83 A_ skilful Chiropodist. 1783 Esirop, Mag. Vll. 429 
Classic lore . .has noiv reached Davies Street . , the residence 
of pur Lucretian Chiropodist (anglich corn-cutter). But 
whilst we point out the absurdity and needless affectation 
of learning, the coining of new-fangled derivatives on every 
occasion, we .should be sorry, etc. 17M V. Knox Wtsiter 
Even. 1 . ii. 24 It would not be surprising to see a barber 
style himself . . Chiropodist. 1818 Art Preserv. Feet 45 
Self dubbed chiropodists or corn-doctors. 1830 Thackeray 
Pestdennis xxxi, *86i Wiiyte-Melville Good for Nothing 
I. 168 Even the cunning chiropodist who did so much for 
Louis Napoleon, 

So Cliiropo'dlcal a., pertaining to chiropody ; 
Chixo’podism, Chixo'podlstry .= Chiropody', Ohl- 
ropodo’logy, ‘ a treatise on corns, warts, bunions, 
and their causes ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; Chixo'po^, 
the art of treating corns, warts, defective nails, 
etc., on feet or hands, esp. com-cutting. 

1871 G. Macdonald VVilf. Cwnh. I. xvii. 170 Taking off 
my shoe, I found that a small chiropodical operation was 
necessary. 18^ Frith Autohiog, II. 230 The study and 
practice of ehiropodism. 1886 Belgravia LX. 164 When 
^e had finished ner chiropodistry. 18S6 Pott Mall G. 19 
June 2/1 The conversation . . happened to turn upon 
chiropody. 

Chiroptera ; see Cheieopteba. 
i* GllirO'Sopliei?. Obs. [£ Gr, 

‘ skilled with the hands, esp. gesticulating well’ 
(,f. x^tpu'-hand + crotjfos skilled, wise) + -bb l.j 
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CHIRRUPIira. 


1. A person learned in the snbject of the hand. 

1648 (iitle) Philocophus, or the Deafe and Dumhe Man’s 

Friend. .By J. B[ulwer], sirnamed the Chirosopher. 

2. = Chiromaitoeb. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 39 This^place the chirosopheis or 
chiromancers abuse, to proove their palmistry. 

Chiro'sophist. [f. as piec. + -ist.] 

1 1. One who practises sleight of hand. Ohs. 

1652 Gaule Ma^astrom. 23^“’ Stageplayers and juglers, 
which.. -we call chirosophists, that is, slight-handed. 

2. = Chiromaeoeb. 

17SS Johnson, Chirographist. This word is used . . im- 
properly, for one that tells fortunes, by eAamining the hand : 
the true word is chirosopkisi, or chiromancer, (Hence in 
mod. Diets.) 

ClxirO'SOpliy, Also cheir-. [f. as prec., after 
philosophy, etcj 
•j* 1. The science of the hand. 

1644 Bulwer Chirol. ^ Chirm. 126 , 1 could furnish a Pre- 
varicator in Chirosophie, widi some notions. 

2. =Chieognomt or Chiromancy (or both). 

1885 PIeron-Allen (pHUi A Manual of Cheirosophy. 

+ Chiro'touize, v. Ohs. rare~^. [f. Gr. 

Tovia election by show of hands, appointment (f. 
XetpoToveiv to stretch out the hand, to elect by show 
of hands, or voting) + -ize.] To elect by vote, to 
vote. 

1638 J. Harrington Prerog, Pop, Gcmt. 1. vii. (1700) 239 
If they unchirotoniz’d or unvoted God of the Kingdom, then 
they had chirotoniz’d or voted him to the Kingdom. 

So f Gliiroto'nla, Clilro'tony, election or ap- 
pointment to office by vote. (Sometimes confused 
with ‘ ordination by imposition of hands ’.) 

[1638 J. Harrington Prerog, Pop. Gamt. t. xii. (1700) 308 
The People gave the Result of the Commonwealth by their 
Chirotonia, that is, by holding up their hands,] 1878 Glad- 
stone Gleanings III. 262 It was the cheirotony of the Acts 
that expanded into lay assent in the subsequent history of 
the Church. 

Chirp (tpjp), »- Also 5 ohyrpe, 6 ohurpe, 
shirp, 0-7 ebixpe, 7 cherp. [A late word, evi- 
dently owing its origin to the working of mimetic 
modification upon the earlier synonyms Chirk and 
Chibt. The labial p with which chirp ends, being 
more suggestive of the movements of a bird’s bill 
(cf. cheep, peep, etc.), this has become the prevail- 
ing form, and the proper word for the action. 
(See also Chirr.) Cf. mod.G. zirpen, a parallel 
imitative word.] 

1. intr. To utter the short sharp thin sound 
proper to some small birds and certain insects. 

1440 [see Chiri’ing vbl. s 3 .] 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 72 
The yonge larkes. .peping and chirping about their mother. 
1370 Levins Manip. Voc., To churpe, pipilare. iMp Fulke 
Ref. Rastel 733 In our praiers we must not cnirpe like 
birdes, but sing like men. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farms 26 If the Spauowes doe sing and chirpe beyond 
measure. 1629 Sclater Exp. 2 These. 219 The swarmes of 
Locusts afresh chirping amongst vs. 1773 Barrington 
Siftgifig of Birds in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 249^ To chirp, is 
the first sound which a young bird uttei s . and is different in 
all nestlings. 1^83 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. ii, Crideets 
. .chirped the live-long night, T. Wilson Chr. North 
1 . 146 A few sparrows chirping, .in the eaves, 
b. tram. To utter by chirping. 

1614 T. Adams Devil’s Banguet di The vneleane Spar- 
rowes, cherping the voice of Lust on the house-tops. 1794 
Southey JVat Tyler i. The linnet . . Chirps her vernal 
song of love. x8i6 Byron Ch. Har. in. Ixxxvi, Or chirps 
the gprasshopper one good-night carol more. 1833 ,Kamb 
Grinnell Exp, xli. Snow-birds . . chirping sweet music. 

2. intr. To make a sound imitative of, or similar 
to, the chirp of a bird ; esp. to maJee a sound of 
suction with compressed lips by way of encourage- 
ment or greeting (now usually Chirrup). 

XS7S Turberv. Fdlconrie go Rubbe hir feete with warme 
fleshe, chirping and whistling to hir. ,x6xS Latham 27 id 
Bk, Falconry (1633) 23 Vsing your voice in whistling or 
chirping vnto her. 2647 Crash aw Musids Duel Poems 89 
The high-perch’d treble chirps at this. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge Ixxx, The tea-kettle had been . . chiiping as 
never kettle chirped before. 

b. tram. To greet or incite by chirping ; esp. 
with adverbial extension, c. To chirp up [U.^\ 
to cheer up. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems, Redis Bacchus in T. 203 Chirp it 
and challenge it [wine], swallow it down. x88o Howells 
Undisc, Conniry xii. 161 The Shaker chirped his reeking 
horses into a livelier pace. x88. J. Greenwood Odd People 
in Odd Places 87 , 1 chirped her up for a time, but she did 
not last much longer, 

3. intr. To speak in a manner compared in some 
respect to the chirping of birds. 

a. To utter words feebly and faintly, to * cheep 
b. To talk in sprightly and lively tones, to give 
utterance to cheerful feelings. Also to chirp it. 

X604 Broughton Corruption in Relig. 68 [They] graunt 
them more , . then of themselues they durst euer chirp to 
speak for. X648 Herrick Hesper., Upon Mrs. E. Wheeler, 
He chirpt for joy, to see himself disceav'd. 1664 Sir C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 38 As when you may re- 
member wee chirpt it sometimes in Duke Street, 1S23 
Lamb Elia i, i. (1865) 3 How would he chirp, and expand, 
over a muffin. X887 Hall Caine Son ofHagar 1 . 1. iL 40 
Th^’re chirming and chirping like as many sparrows. 
CbJ^p (tjoap), sh. [f. prec. vb.] The short 
sharp smill sopnd made by some smtlU birds and 


certain insects; a sound made with the lips re- 
sembling this ; a chirrup. 

1802 Southey Thalaia tv. v. The grey Lizard’s chirp. 
1823 Bro. Jonathan III. 7 Away went Mrs. P. . . bidding 
her dear dear friend good night, with a kiss and a chirp. 
1843 Dickens Cricket ebn Hearth, Hark j how the Cricket 
joins the music with its Chirp, Chirp, Chirp. 1830 Tenny- 
son In Memoriam cxix 5, I hear a chirp of birds. 1833 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viiL § 399 Even the chirp of the 
stormy-petrel ceases to he heardnere. 

Chirpatiou, humorous for chirping : see - ation. 
1638 Randolph A^nytitas i. iii. 32 Cawation, chirp-ation, 
hoot-ation, whistle-ation, crow-ation. 

Chirper (tjiupai). [£ Chirp ». + -er 1 .] 

1. One who or that which chirps ; a little bird. 

1399 Naske Lenten. Stuffie 49 Away to the landes ende 

they trigge all the skie-hred (^irpers of them. i6og Armin 
Hal. Taylor Civh, To gather killing Stones For harmless 
chirpers. 1768 G. White Selbome xvi 44 The one [species 
of willow-wren] has a joyous, easy, laughing note, the other _ 
a harsh loud chirp . . 'The songster is one fifth heavier than ’ 
the chiiper. X798 Lamb Lett, to Sottihey 18 Oct., The owl 
and little chirpers. 1806 E Rushton Poems 104. 

2. A ‘ chirping ’ cup or glass (see Chirping 
ppl. a. 3 ). 

z86a G. Merfdith Mode Laoe^ juggling ^eny xi» Hand 
up the chirper 1 ripe ale winks in it. 

Chirpiness (tja'ipines). colloq. [f. Chirpy + 
-NESS.] State or quality of being chirpy. 

1867 Howells Ital. yourn. 248 He sainted us with a 
cricket-like chirpiness of manner. 188a Harpet's Mag. 
LXV. 180 The chirpiness of the sparrow. 

Chirpiuif (tjaupig), vbl. sh. [f. Chirp v.+ 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Chirp. 

1. lit. Of birds and certain insects. (Formerly 
used more widely.) 

£X44o Promp. Parv. 76 C[h]5T:pynge or clateiynge of 
byrdys, X363 Hyll Arte Garden. (1393) 38 Against the 
chiiping of the fiogs, which perhaps seem to disquiet the 
Gardner in the sommer nights. 1393 Smaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
ni.ii. 42 The chirping of a Wren, 1797 T&cunas. Brit. Bit ds 
(1847) I. 252 Its song is only a disagreeable kind of chirping. 
x84x-7X T. R. Jones Anint. Kitigd. 392 The chirping of 
sevei al Orthoptera seems to have a similar 01 igin . . the edges 
of their hard pergamentaceous wings being, .scraped against 
each other. 

2. transf. The making of a sound like this. 

1348 Thomas Ital. Grant., Bvjfa, the dispisyng Waste of 
the mouthe that we call shirping. _x6oi Holland P/iV/j/ II. 
297 A kind of whistling or chirping with the lips. 1830 
Blackie AEschylus 1 , Pref. xi The cheerful chirpings of 
the lyie. 

CHi'rping, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That chirps. 

x6ix CoTGR., Gazouillard,dva^u^, chirping, or warbling, 
as a bird. X7X4 Gay Trivia i. 148 Chirping Sparrows. 
a 1763 SiiENSToNE Odes (1763) i8a Now chirping crickets 
raise their tinkling voice. X845 Darwin Voy. Nat, ii. (1879) 
26 Each time the horse put its foot on the fine siliceous 
sand, a gentle chirping noise was produced. 

2. Merry, hilarious, lively. (Cf. Chirpy.) 

x6x6 B. JoNSON Masque Christmas, [He] has been in his 
days a chirping boy, and a kill-pot. csiya B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Chirpingdtterry, very pleasant over a Glass 
of good Liquor. 1723 New Cant. Did. 1840 Thackeray 
Catherine viii, Drink, .made him chirping and merry. X840 
Dickens Barti, Rudge ■:ga, A chirping, healthy.. fellow. 
Hence Clilxpiiig-ly adv. 

X630 A. B. Mutat. Poletno 13 To be chirpingly drunk, 
and sing away sorrow. 

3. Producing merriment, cheering. 

[The original notion here is not quite clear : perhaps the 
word was propeily a vbl. sb. used attrib., ’chirping-cup’ 
being s cup (productivelofchirping.^In later use the phrase 
is merely traditional, without analysis.] 
c x^s HowellZ^W. s July § s (1630) 162 The Faimian Law 
. .allows a chirping cup to satiat, not to surfet. X693 W. 
Robertson Phraseol, Gen. 412 To take a chirping cup : 
Bibere ad hilaripsiem. X7X0 W. King Love x. 1480 Bac- 
chus with his chirping cup. X732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 358 
Sir Balaam .. takes his chirping pint and cracks his jokes. 
01734 North Lives III. 224 Sir Dudley North loved a 
chirping glass in an evening, x8ox Month, Mag. XII. 224 
That stimulation, which succeeds to a seasoned dinner and 
a chirping pint. 

Chirplmg. Little chirper ; young bird, ‘ chick 
x888 Chicago Advance 26 Apr. 257 For the joy that our 
chirplings w 3 l give us ! 

Cilirpy (tj9‘jpi)> ci. colloq. [f. Chirp + -t 1.] 
Given to chirping; cheerful, lively, merry, hilarious. 
(Cf. Chirp v. 3 ,) 

1837 J. Bates in Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 332 It 
makes me chirpy to think of Roseland. 1839 Lang Wand. 
India 19 The soup and a glass of wine set Jack up ; and he 
becomes quite chirpy, xMa Besant All Sorts xx. 146 Her 
ladyship put quite a chirpy face upon it. 

Chirr (tjar, t/orr, dial, and Sc. tjirr), v. [A 
modem formation naturally expressing a prolonged 
and somewhat sharply trilled sound; cf, 'whirr, 
birr, burr, purr’, with chirring zl. the more pon- 
derous jarring. As a recent onomatopoeia, chirr 
was evidently largely suggested by die already 
existing chirm, cliirk, chirt, chirp, chirrup, of 
which it retains the common phonetic element and 
the common kernel of meaning. 

Along with the subsequently formed chirl, and the many 
derivatives of chirp, etc , these form a well-marked recent 
group or ‘family’ of words, which mutually illustrate and 
help each other^ meaning. Thus e/M>r expresses continued 
and uniform trilled sound ; in chirk, chirt, chirp this sound 
js abruptly stopped by oral action ; in chirrup^ a mgdnla- 


tion is introduced before the stoppage ; chirl, esp. in its 
northern foim chirVl, suggests the passing of the chirr 
into a warbling modulation ; while chirrn with its sugges- 
tions of verbal sbs. in -m of divers origin, e g. screatn, 
bloom, blossom, rhythm, spasm, assumes the appearance of 
a derivative of chtr-. If these words, instead of being nearly 
all recent, were of prehistoric formation, or of Aryan stand- 
ing, chir- would certainly be assumed as the ‘ root ’, and 
the other words as out-growths from it ] 
intr. To make the trilled sound characteristic of 
grasshoppers, etc. (Often nearly equivalent to 
Chirp, but properly expressing a mote continuous 
and monotonous sound.) Hence Chirring vbl. si. 
und ppl. a. 

1639 Glafthorne Argalus 4- P, 11. i, As Swans . . who do 
bill, With tardy modesty, and chirring plead Their constant 
resolutions. 1648 Herrick Hesper. (Grosart) II. 24 The 
chirring Grasshopper. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. vi, 20a The 
chirring of the grasshopper. 1834 M, Scott Cruise Midge 
(1863) 103 Drowning the snoring of the toads and chir-chir- 
chirring and wheetle-wheetling of the numberless noisy 
insects. X840 Browning Sordello\i. 461 Rustles the lizard, 
and the cushats chine. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xcv. 2 
Not a cricket^ chirr’d. X874 Coijes_ Birds N. W. 133 
Throwing up his head, utters the chining notes ad libitum, 
1886 N, Q. 20 Feb. 141/2 Claudian had high authority 
for the thin stridulous chirring which he assigns to his 
ghosts. 

Chirr, sb. Also 7 chyrr. [f. prec. vh.] The 
sound described under Chirr v. 

c 1600 Montgomerie Sottn. xlviii. Sweet Philomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris xlMg Spalding in Romanes 
Mental Evot. Anint. xi. 173 When a week old my turkey 
came on a bee right in its path. . It gave the danger chirr. 
CMrrie, obs. form of Cherry. 

Chirrup (tji-riip), ». Forms : 6 cherip, 7 
oherrip, clierxup, 7-9 cherup, 7 - cliirrup. 
[Evidently formed from chirp, by trilling^ the r, 
and developing an additional syllable, to indicate 
a corresponding variation of sound. But it was 
thus brought into phonetic association with cheer, 
cheerful, cheer up, which have acted powerfully 
upon its sense-development, so that chirrup now 
conveys a more sprightly or cheery notion than 
chirp,'] 

1. intr. Of biids, etc. : To chirp, esp. with a more 
sustained and lively effect, approaching to twitter- 
ing or warbling. 

XS79 [see Chirruping vbl. sb ]. 1637 G. Daniel Genius 
of tilts Isle 338 Bh ds ch erup in the woods, And mingle notes. 
1649 — Trutarch. To Rdr. 123 Finches are taught to Chei- 
rip with the Quill. Ibtd., Rich. II, 314 If the Great Ones 
Sing The smaller Cheiiup. 1766 Goldsm. Hermit, The 
cricket chirrups in the hearth, 1840 Browning Sordello vr. 
461 Chenms the contumacious grass-hopper. 2864 Tenny- 
son The Grandmother x, Whit, whit, whit, in the hush be- 
side me chiirupt the nightingale. ^ 
b. irons, with cognate object. 

2643 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 70 The poore wren 
Cherups what the Larke doth Sing. 2865 Livingstone 
Zambesi ix. 189 [The ant] chirrups a few clear and distinct 
notes. 

2. intr. Of persons : To make a sharp thin sound 
(by suction) with the lips compressed by way of en- 
couragement or greeting (to a horse, an infant, etc.). 

a 1726 Vanbrugh youm, Lottd, n. (1730) 241 If 1 do but 
chirrup to her, she’ll hop after me like a tame sparrow. 
x86o Holland Miss Gilbert vL 93 Di. Gilbert chirruped _to 
the little black pony. 2879 Browning Ivan 100 Start him 
OD the road : hut chirrup, none the less, 

b. trans. To greet or incite by chirruping. 

1784 CowPER Task III. 9 He cherups brisk his ear-erecting 
steed. _x86x Mrs, Stowe Pearl OrPs Isl , Trotted, chir- 
rupped in babyhood on their knees. 

o. slang. To cheer or applaud (public per- 
formers) for a consideration. Hence Chirruper 
= F. claqueur, 

x888 Pall Mall G, 6 Mar. 4/2 A 'chirruper ’..excused 
himself at the Lambeth police-court yesterday by allemiig 
that ‘ he thought there was no harm in it '. Ibid, q Mar, 
14/1 Chinuping, As to the etymology of the word , the 
French argot for blackmail is chantage Suchpaltry opera- 
tions as those reported from the Lambeth music-hall do not 
merit the description of singing— they are simply twittering 
or ‘chiirupping’. x888 J. Pavn in Illusir. Lottd News 
Mar. 268 The.. singers in music-hallscannot.. do without 
him (the ‘ chirruper ’) 

3. intr. To speak or sing in sprightly tones. 

1775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, How she did chirrup at Mrs. 

Piano's Concert I 1870 Emerson Soc ^ Soht, Domest. 
Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 42 All. .gabble and chirrap to him. 
Chirrup (t/i-nSp), sb. Also cherup. [f. prec,] 

1. A lively modulated chirp (of a bird or insect). 

2830 Tennyson Mariana vii, The yarrow's chirrap on 

the roof. 1843 Dickens Crtckei an Hearth (1887) 8 And 
here, .the Cricket did chime in with a Chirrup, Chirrup, 
Chiirup . .by way of chorus. 2862 Trench Poems, Monk ^ 
Bird XXX, 'The merry chirrup of the grass-hopper, 

2. A similar sound made by man, expressing 
incitement, liveliness, etc. 

1788 CoWPER Dog ij- Water-lily vii, With a cherup clear 
and strong, Dispersing all his dream. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom xiv. He heard . . the chirrup of the baby at 
his knee. 2872 Holland Marble Proph, 29 Smothered 
his chirrup of delight. 

Cliirruping (tji-iwpig), vbl. sb. [f. Chirrup ». 
-b -ing 1 .] The action of the verb Chirbup. 

2379 Spenser Skeph, Cal. June, Thyrymes. .Whose Echo 
.. taught the hyrdes.. Frame to thysonge their cheerefull 
cheriping. 2774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) VII. 331 Except 
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Cherripina Cup off in a Comer. 1694 KivaAmtiiadt . Acc. 

177S I* 84 A chjrrupmgdose “jf 

Chirmpy (tji'ropi), a. colloq. [f. Chibeup v. 
or +-T 1.] &ven to cMrrap ; lively, cheery , 

*^^^4 BuraAND tim i. 8 A chlrrupy stereotyped smjla 
as Dec. pPSA A chirrupy. garrulous old 

“^'hirBly, var. of Chebishlt, Obs. 

Chirt (tiSit), ». Oh. or Se. [In branch I, a 
parallel form to Chibs:, Chhip: see Chibe. In 
branch II, used to express an action accompanied 
by such a sound, and then transferred.] 

I. Oh. Of sound. 

*i“ 1 . inir. To chirp. Obs, 


b^des and foulis to chirtynge [ed. i 495 chyrterynge, iS 3 S 
cherterj-nge] and to loue \adgarritnm et amores}. 

II. Of an action, Sc. , 

2 . intr. To issue or spout out ■with a chirping 
sound, as liquid when squeezed ; to spirt or squirt, 
r«3 Douglas ASneis m. be. 7a The joustir tharfra chir 
tand and blak bind. Hid. yiii. iv. 160 He him in aimys 
claspit, And so strenjek his thrott, furth chirt his ene. 


860 

J 3 , IS 35 Stewart Sch. III. 64 

of his craft so slia *847 .Bo?bdc_^^. 6 % 3 b. 


iT'vfwo The of thf Apithec^ie and Chirurgian 
;«i P. «4 Aug.. Sister Maiy went to gester 

to a Shirureion 1667 E. CiiAMBKRLAVNn St. Gt. JSnt. i. 

Physicians to. .use the assistance only of such 
aviUleons i Trprescribed in the Warrant. 169S Hfpv 
Phont Introd. 10 Mr. Harris. Chimrgion 
rn^he RSfuf *708 Royal Proclnt. ao May m 
rns No iAiaH Imddiipmen . . Quarter-Masters Mates, 
PMmroeons^ates No. 5298/3 Alexander Inglis, 

Si’^to be c 5 “rgeo^«^l of ^Majesty's Forces 
Sfo Joh.«ok Oct, in Bopvell, I am =^“he 

/.t^iriiro-pon at Coventry gives him so much hope. 1023 
^ON xciv7lf^ere.™ght be chiruigeons who 

could solder The wounds they neWy merited. 


hkhm^y puKe.""^8ka'S/tfefeo. Xll. 33S AU mejmiiig 
is chirted out of these words. i8a6 j. Wilson Noct . Aittbr , 
Wks. 1. 259 The love 0' truth chirts it out o me. 

4, intn To press in. 

x7qo-i8m A. Wilson Ep. E. Pickett Poet. Wks. *07 While 
ladsand laughin’ lasses free Chirt in to hear thy sang. 

Chirt (tjmt), sh. [f. prec. vy 
+ 1 . A sound resembling a chirp ; used, by A. 
Hume to describe the sound of (tj). Obs. 

cifao A Hume Brit. Tong. (1865) 13 With c we spil the 
aspiration, turning it into an Italian chirt 1 as, charitie. 
cherrie. , , , , . • jx 

2 . A squeeze (which ejects liquid;. _ 

1834 M. Scott Crwise il7iVfge{i863) 171 Giving his trowsers 
a hitch, and his quid a cruel chirt, 

Chirt, obs. form of Chebt. 
tcilirarge. Sc. Obs. ran. Also Byniige. 
[ad. L. chtriirgtts (med.L. cirurgus') surgeon, a. 
Gt. jfetpoupyds : see next.] =Chiburgeom'. 

*835 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 5*3 Ane chirmge, the 
qunuK wes of mmst fame. * 57 * Bndy Scotl. in Sc. Poems 
16th Cent. II, 343 Lyke a gude medciner or gude syrurge. 
Chirnrgeou (kuirS'idgan, Iji-). arch. Forms: 
a. 3 ciPorgiaai, 4 sir-, 5 eerurgieii, 6 oi-, cyrur- 
gyen, syrur gyan. j8. 6 (ohixiirgeanCe , ebierur- 
gion), 6-7 ebi-, ohyrurgian, chy-, 6-8 chirur- 
giou, C7 shirurgion), 6-8 ohy-, 7-9 ohirurgeon. 
[In ME., a. OF. cirurgien (=Sp. cirurgiam, Pg. 
cirurgido) Romanic type *cirurgi-an-o f. cirur- 
gla i see Chieue&y. In later OF. serurgim, con- 
tracted surgien, whence Eng, sirtirgien, surgien, 
now corruptly surgeon. The Renascence brought 
back to Fr. and Eng. (partly also to It.; the spell- 
ing chir-, but never to French the pronunciation 
with k, which has now established itself in Eng., 
largely because the word being no longer in popular 
use, the traditional pronunciation has yielded to a 
new one, founded immediately upon the Gr. The 
original ending which would noimaUy give mod. 
chirurgian, was variously perverted in i6th c,, and 
finadly settled down in its present form : cf, SoB- 
OBOir. The result of these successive re-formatious 
and perversions is that the modem kairSudgan is, 
strictly, a different word from ME. simi-dgien, 
though it would be difficult to draw a chronological 
line between the two.] 

One whose profession it is to cure bodily diseases 
and injuries by manual operation ; a Suegbon. 

0. 1297 R- Glouc. 566 Maister Philip Porpeis, )>at was a 
quointe man, & hor cirurgian. c 1386 Cbaucer Melibens 
F 45 (Harl. MS.) A siruraien . .up ros, and to Melibeus sayde, 
etc. \P/ (t-texi, 2 MSS. lusoe sirargien ; a surgien ; i sur- 
geen; isurgeane.J 14.. John Arderne in Rel.Ani. 1 . 
191 To aske counsell at all the lechez and cerurglenz that 
he myghte fynd. ” 

asa cirurg — 

{fitl^Quyi 
Scot. XV. 
blude. 


gian 

Samson Uiv. roems 117171 
bleeding soul. 1670 Baxter Cttre 1. § * Such 

Mcellent Chirurgeons, that they wiU hetd Chnsts body by 
separating the members. , _i rf 

t cirtU'rgeonly, Obs. rare . [f.prec. 

4- -LT 2 ,] Like a (properly trained) surgeon. 
j6io Shaks. Teti^. n. L 140 Giwi. Yourub the 

you should bring the plaister. Ai- Very well. Ant, Ana 
most Chirurgeonly. „ ri-Tunu 

-j* Qb 1 rai ygflra.T* . Sc. Obs. rare, [f- Chieob- 
GBBT-h-AB 3 =S -EbI.] A SUTgeon. _ , 

issa Abp. Hamilton CatecJi. (1884) ix Medicinaris and 
Oiirurgeraris that begyles the seik and hurt men. 

Cllirurgeiry (kairzi-Jidsen). arch. Forms , 
a. 5 syrurgery, oynirgerye, 6 cyrurgery. p. 

6 ehirurgerie, 7 chynirgery, 6-9. ebirurgery. 
[In ME. a. OF. cirurgerie, f. stem of cirurg-ten, 
cirurg-ie -l- -erie, -eby. After the ^Renascence 
altered, with the cognate words, to c/ttV-.] . 
That part of medical science and art which is 
concerned with the cure of diseases or bodily in- 
inries by manual operation ; =Stje6BB.Y. 

1308 Trevisa Barih. Be P. R. (W. de Worde) vit. vi. 
(14^237 Holpewyth crafte of Syrurgeiy._ 1^3 Caxton 
Ma. Leg. 03/1 No maistre in phisike ne m Cyrurgeiye, 
ifi4x R. CWnd Guydotis Quest. Cyrtirg^B^ ^rurgew 
is in two maners. 1563 T. Gale Aniidot.^sed. i Suche 
medicinal instruments, as. .are required m the arte ot Uhir- 
urgerie. 1598 Stow Sum. viii. (1603) 76 There was funded 
a publike lecture in Chirurgene, 1732 Arbuthnot if of 
Diet 390 A Dropsy of the Breast is cur d by Chirurgery. 
18x5 Scott Guy M. xxiv, The gudewife . . showed some 
knowledge of chirurgery. 

Etymological mnee-use. 

1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 48 It was mere chirur- 
gery, that is hand-craft, handy-work. 

Chirurgic (kairn-rdsik), a. arcJi,_ Also 7 
chyrurgiok, chiroigick. [ad. L. chirftrgic~%ts, 
or its original, Gt. -gyipovir^iK-bs surgical, i,ch^ 
rttrg-us, yyipwpr^-bs surg[eon : see Chieubgy.] Of 

or belonging to surgery, suigical. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 164 Medecine is of 
live kinds, Ciwrurgick, by incision or cauterising, etc. X74X 
Warburton !)■: ’ " 



vYAKouBivn Biv. Legat. II. IV. § 3. 58 The three parte of 
medicine, the Chirurgic, the Pharmaceutic, and the Di»- 
tetic. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. il viii. § 40. 346 Ambrose 
Pare, .is deemed the founder of chirurgic science. 

ChUfUrgicaKkairS’idgikal), «. arch. Forms; 
a. 6 cymrgycall. / 3 . 7 cHyxurgioal(l, cheli-, 
7—9 chirurgioal. [In earliest form, a. F.»ctW/?'- 
gical, or med.L. cirurgicdl-is (f. c{Ji)vrurgtc-tis see 
piec., and -al ; cf. also i6th c. II. cirurgico sur- 
geon) ; but in 16th c. altered with the other woids 
of the group to chir-^ 

Of or pertaining to surgery; skilled in, practising, 
or treating of, surgery ; surgical. 

1541 R, Copland G^don's Quest. Cyrterg., Operacyons 
Cwrgycalles. 1605 Timme Quersit. Ded. 2 A chyrurgic^ 
hand. x6xa Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (xSss) Ikef. 8 By 
way of Apologie, to the Chirurgicall Reader. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand. (xSia) I. 461 A set of chirurgical instruments, 
Jbid. xvii. The best chirur^cal writers. 1806 A, Duncan 
Nelson ixi The surgeon, .was performing the chirurmcal 
operations. 182a K. Digby Sroadsi. Hon. (1846) 286 Chir- 
UTgical and medical knowledge. _ 

^ nonce-ttse. [with etymological reference,] Per- 
taining to manual operation or handicraft. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick i. ii. (1648) 9 The Cheirur- 
gicall or Manuall [Mechanick] doth refer to the makmg of 
these instruments, and the exercising of sudi particular 
experiments. 

+ CllixU'Xgy- Obs. rare. Also 5 oyr-, sy- 
xurgye. [In ME. cirurgie, sirurgie, a. OF. ci- 
rurgie, sirurgie, corresp. to It. dnirgia, cirugia, 
Sp. cirugia, Pg. cirurgia :-Romnnic type cirurgia, 
repr. L. chtriirgia (cTr-'), a, Gr. x®‘P°vp7ta abstr. 
sb. of office, f. x«/’uvp7os surgeon. The latter was 
prop, an adj. (sc. iarpds professor of healing) 
‘ operating with the hand’ f. xctpo- hand- + -ipyos 
-working. The word being fully naturalized in 
Lat., ch was treated as c (see Ck- and Chiro-), 
regularly giving cir- in Romanic and Eng., and in 
later OF. and Eng. sir-, ser-. But the Renascence 
brought back into Fr. and Eng. (partly also into 
It.) the Lat. spelling with chir- ; in French, how- 


CHISBL. 

ever, and formerly in Eng. pronounced with the 
‘soft’ ch."] = Surgery, Chibubgery. 

,489 Caxton Payies o/A.i. xiv. 38 “"4 

mdircfiAC nf SvTUrBfVC. lS47 lioOUDE CVe ilSdltfl 

Jref , As^vell the syckenessea the which doth paileyne to 
Chierurgy as to phisicke. 

Cbiruylle, obs. f. Chbbvxi<. 

+cilis, chise, Obs. Alsocliys(e. [ME.i:;«j, 
OE. cis fastidious, e. g. in eating. ^ Of uncertain 
dorivcilion i it is difficult to connect itwitxi llicxoot 
oiedosan to choose, although the naeaning favoms 
this.] Fastidious, dainty as to eating ; particular 
or nice in choosing ; to be chosen ; choice ; fond. 
(Tlie sense in ME. in some cases very uncertain.) 

a 700 spinal Gloss efiS Fasiidiunt ciisnh [ 5 ^ ctmis, 
Corp. fastidium [odium] cymnis]. cxooo Herb. AM., Sax. 
Leechd. I. 98 Gif hwa on Ipane untrumnysse sy jjffit he sy 
exspSK. Alls. 3294 Whan note broumth in haselrwj 
The lady is of lemon chis. c 1320 Maxtwou in Rel, Ant. I. 

123 Gent ich wes ant chys. Ant mon of muche P'"?®; 

Alisatmder io A king ryche. That was chyse of Jie childo, 
a choicelichifym kept, a -upo Hymnio * 

MS ) ill Warton Hist* Poetry II. 109 Heyl cher chosen that 
S n« chis? C X 4 ZS GutX Mysl x8o (Matz.) Knyghtys 
wyse, Chosyn ful chyse, Aiyse, aiyse. , . 

Chisel (tfizel), sb> Forms: 4-6 ohisell, 
oliesell, 5 cHysel, oliesel(e, cheaelle, si^selle, 
Boheselle, 5-6 ohesyKle, 6 ohysseU, cheall(l, 
oh.eaaJ, 6-8 chizel(l, 7 chissell, chessill, chizil, 
obizzell, (cheezil, ohitzell), 8 cbessel, 7-9 
obissel, chizzel, 4- chisel, [a. ONF. f^*je/(-- 
central OF. cisel, in mocl.F. ciseasi, ( = OPr. cssel. 
Cat. cisell, Sp. ci-n-cel, Pg. ci-ii-sel chisel) Me 
L. type cisell-tem dim. f. *cisum=ct£sttm, f. csedB-e 
to cut : cf. L cisonum cutting tool ; sec Soissoeb. 

(It. cesello points to L, ''aesHlum, but It. has also deriv- 
atives of the *cis-nm type. See Grbber in Archivf. Lat. 
Lexicog. It. Grattt, 1 . 546-)] . , , ... 

1. A cutting tool of iron or steel with the cutting 
face transverse to the axis, and more or less ab- 
ruptly bevelled on one or both sides ; used for 
cutting wood, metal, or stone, and work^ either 
by pressure, or by the blows of a mallet or hammer. 

The ordinary carpenter’.s chi.sel has a wooden handle, and 
a plane face at right angles to the axis, bevelled on one side 
only; most of the stone-cutters’ chisels are bevelled on both 
s ifjp a (or rarely on four sides) ; some chisels, as the gou^i 
have die plane of the face curved ; others, used in turning, 

have the edge concave or convex. 

xaSa WvcLiif fob xix. 24 Who Jiueth to me, that my 
woordis be writen?..or with a cbisell thei be giauen ni 
flint! ^1386 Chaucer Pers. T. f 344 But there is also 
costlewe furrynge in hir gownes. so muche pownsonynge ot 
chisel [Zfrtrf. chpsellis, Seldett cheseles] to maken holes, so 

muche daggynge of sheies. tf*^ /’ww/. Pffw. 76A ^hy- 

sell, instrument, celtis, 1483 Catk Attgl. 64/^ 
celt is, celiutn, scalprum. a xsoo Piet. V x. m Wr.-Wuleker 
807 Hie cunius, a sceselle. Hec seltis, a scheselle. 1539 
Cranmer Bible Pief., As mallettes. .chesylles, axes, and 
hatchettes be the tooles of theyr occupacyoii. a iW/ 

T, Smith Comtttw, Eng. (1633) 

of the carpenter. 1580 Baret Alu. C438 A Chesill, celtts. 
1603 Holland Mor, X247 TheLacedmmonians. . 
caused the said Epigram to be cut out with a chisel. x6iB 
Bolton iv. x. (1636) 3x2 The silver which bee had 

in the army was every where chipt with cliixils, 1669 JBovle 
Contn. New Exp. i. (1682) 187 Fragments struck off from 
it with a Chizel and a Hammer. 1750 Johnson 
No. 8s. § 10 if our divines and physicians were taurtt tim 
lathe and the chizzel. i84i-7x T. R. Jones Anm. Rtngd. 
(1871) 839 Such teeth are, m fact, chisels of most admimblo 
construction. 1856 Emerson 

(Bohn) H. 124 On almost every stone we found the marKs 
of mineralogist’s hammer and chisel. 

b. esp. as the sculptor’s tool, 

1631 Shaks. JVini. T. v. iii. 78 What fine Chizzel] Could 
euer yet cut breath? 17S3 HoGARpi Anal. Beauty x. ax 
The most exquisite turns of the chisM m the hands ot a 
master. *784 Cowper Task i. 705 Nor does the ch ssel 
occupy alone The pow’rs of sculpture, but the style as much. 
iSas Macaulay Milton, Ess. (1851) I. ii [The poetry] of 
Dante is picturesque indeed beyond any that ever was 
written. Its effect approaches to th^ produced by in 
pencil or the chisel. 1859 Mactn, Mag. Nov. 35 The Lhisei, 
the architect’s and sculptor's lithographic pen. 

o. With various defining words prefixed, as 
firmer chisel, mortise chisel, round chisel, etc., 
cold chisel, a strong chisel entirely of 

steel highly tempered, so as to cut cold^ iron (F. 
ciseau h froid, so called in contradistinction to the 
ciseau h chaud, or blacksmith’s chisel for cutting 
hot iron, which, as it becomes itself hot in the pro- 
cess, is held by a withe or other temporary handle). 

1662 Evelyn SculpUira 5 Some round cheezU or lathe 
perhaps it was. *6^ Dampier Voy. an. 1687 (R.) ft was 
one man’s work to be all day cutting out bars of iron into 

n * !At_ ^ "D P9^{tct, 


\ man s wofk to oe au uay — — 

small pieces with a cold chisel. 18*3 Nichol^N’ 

Builde 230 The Firmer Chisel is a thin broad chisel, witu 
the sides parallel to a certain, length, and then tapenng,_so 
as to become much narrower towards the shoulder. loia.. 
Paring chisel. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. § *• home 
cold cbissels, a screw driver. . cutting chissels. 

d. A surgical instrument of like make and use, 
for cutting bone. So ohisel-osteotoine, a chisel 
for dividing the bones in osteotomy. 

1665 J. Cooke Marroau Chirurg, IV. u-.w. Fingers and 
Toes.. may be removed either by fit Chizels or mttmg- 
Mallets. 187X T. Holmes Syst. Surgery (ed. 2) V. xw o 
Sets of bone-cutting forceps and chisels. *883 — (ed. 3) J-t*- 
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835 With Maunder's chisel-' osteotome ’ there is less chance 
of disturbing the soft parts. 

+ 2. ? A paint-brush. Obs. 

a 1300 Voc, in Wr -Wulckersyi Celebs, a chesell topeynte 
wyth. [Cf. Cai/i. Angl., A Brusch for paynterys, cele^s.l 

3. U. S. colloq. phr. Full cliiiel : at full speed, 
* full drive 

1837-40 Haliburtok Clockm. (1862) 95 The long shanks of 
a bittern , . a drivin away like mad full chizel arter a frog. 
1878 Mrs. Stowe Pogannc P. ix. 76 Then he'd turn and 
run up the narrow way, full chisel. 

4. attnb. Resembling a chisel, chisel-shaped. 
1313 Douglas Mneis xii. Prol. 58 The siluer scalit fyschis 

. . With fynnys schinand. .And chesal [1874 chyssell] talis. 

5. Comb.f as chisel-edge, -mark ; chisel-cut, -like, 
-pointed, -shaped adjs. ; chisel-bone, the one half 
of the lower jaw of the pike (fish) ; chisel-draft, 
a flat line, of the breadth of the chisel, cut on the 
edges of a stone which is to be dressed, to mark 
the level of the plane of the intended surface ; 
chisel-tooth, a name given to the incisor teeth of 
rodent animals. 

a z68a Sir T. Browne Tracis 314 Batrachoniyomachia . . 
neatly described upon the "Chizel Bone of a large Pike’s 
Jaw. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. Pop. xxx. (ed. 3) 
449 Able to read dates in "chisel-cut mouldings. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone^ L, 261 (noie'i Driving a fair '•chissm 
draft across the joints. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist. Maimnalia 
IV. 83 When any unnecessary branches project inward, 
they cut them off with their "chisel-like teeth. 1863 A, 
Ramsay Phys. Geog. (1878) 612 The very "chisel-marks of 
the men who built the castle. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agiic. (1807) I. 9 The Kentish turnwrest-plough with a 
"chisel-pointed share, 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist. Mammalia IV. 
8 [Incisors] with sharp "chisel-shaped edges. 1849-32 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 906/1 The long and large incisors of the 
Rodents have been termed. ."Chisel-teeth. 

Chisel, sb.^, another form of Chesil, gravel. 
Chisel, chissel (tji‘z’1, tji-s’l), sb.^ Forms : 
7 clLisel(l, cheasil, ohizell, chesill, 8 c hi z zil, 
7, 9 chissell, chizzel(l. [The same word as 
ChesiIi, Chisel sb.^ gravel, applied to bran from 
its coarse gritty character,] 

Bran (called in some localities ‘ sharps ’) ; some- 
times also applied to the coarsest flour in which 
some of the bran is left, ‘ whole meal ’, 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 95 [They eat] Grass, Oats, 
Cheasil, Hay, and Biead. Ibid. zg8 Mix goats bloud with 
chisel steept in broath. 1617 Markham Caval. v. 8 Common 
horse-bread, .made of ordinaiie Chissell, or branne. 1641 
'Btst Farm. Bks. (i8sO 103. § i Chizell. . which, hereaboutes, 
is called treate, in the South-country, branne. 1674 Ray 
»E. Country Wds. 61 Chizzell, bran. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Geu. 470 Coarse bread made of chesill. 1788 W. 
Marshall E. Yorksli. Gloss. (E. D. S. ), Chizzil, sb. bi an (the 
common term), 1833 IVMtby Gloss., Chizrel, bran, wheat 
skins from refining flour, Z877 Peacock N. IV. Line. Gloss., 
Chissells, the coarsest kind of flour, 1886 6. W. Line. Gloss., 
When you get your corn grun, first comes the bran, then 
the chisel, then the fine flour. 

Chisel (tji'zel), w.i [f. Chisel which see 
for forms, Cf, F, ciseler. (Sense 3 is doubtfully 
connected.)] 

1 . trans. To cut, grave, pare, shape, etc. with a 
chisel. Often with out. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, iii. 16 A grece there was yches- 
yled all of stone Out of the rocke, 1730 A Gordon Maffeis 
Amphith. 297 The Stones chesseled and made smooth. X747 
Hooson Miner’s Diet. £ iij. With this and a Hammer to 
strike with, we Chissel the Ore out of Loughs in Pipe Works. 
1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jrnls. 1 . 129 People were at 
work chiselling several statues, 
h. absol. To work with a chisel. 

1873 OviDA Poscarel II. 142 In these days no man will be 
content to chisel humbly. 

2. transf. and Jig. 

X793 Holcroft Lasfater’s Physiog, xxix. 133 These all 
momfy, repair, and chissel forth the body. x8ao Hazlitt 
Lect. Dram. Lit. 119 It is as if there were 'some fine art to 
chisel thought. 

3. colloq. or slang. To cheat, defraud. To chisel 
out of', to cheat of. 

[History obscure : written evidence wanting.] 
x8o8 Jamieson, Chizzel, to cheat, to act deceitfully. [Its 
use at Winchester Coll, in 1821 is vouched for by the War- 
den of New College (the Rev. Dr. Sewelll, and in 1639 by 
Rev. C. B. Mount. Mr. H. H. Gibbs says, ‘ quite a cur- 
rent word in England in 1835'.] 1848 Bartlett Diet. 

Amer., To chisel, to cheat, to swindle (comp. To gouge^, 
a Western word . . ‘have chiselled the people of California 
out of a million of dollars '. XS48 Illust. Land. News i Apr. 
220/2 We aint going to be chizzled out of it. x8^ Smyth 
(U. S.) Rom. Fark. Coins 24s He muttered something about 
being ‘ chiselled ' in the transaction. X863 Ouida Held in 
Bondage (i8yo) 31 , 1 never can stand quiet and see people 
trying to chisel me. 

Chisel, chizzel, 0.2 .S'r. [f. Chessel.] To 
press in a chessel or cheese- vat. 

s&zoBlackw. Mag. July 379 (Jam.) Some ewe milk cheese 
. .pressed and chiselled wi' my ain hand. 

Chiselled, -eled (tji-zeld), ppl. a. [f. Chisel 

w.i (or j^.i) + -EP.] 

1 . Cut, shaped or wrought with a chisel. 

X873 Symonds Grh. Poets x. 336 An exquisitely chiselled 
gem. X883 Athenaeum 9 May 606/3 To lay the bones in a 
chiselled .space in the centre. 

2. jhg. Having clear and sharp outlines, as if cut 
with a chisel. 

x8ai Byron Mar. Fal. 11, i. 389 An incarnation of th^ 
VOL, II, 


poet’s god In all his marble-chisell’d beauty. x8a5 Lvtton 
Falkland 30 The broad and noble brow, and . the chiselled 
lip. X830 Tennyson Character w. With chisell’d features 
clear and sleek. x86o Tvndall Glac. 1. § 3. 39. 
b. _fig. of thought or its expression, 
a 1862 Buckle Civilis. (i860) III. v. 331 That beautifiil and 
chiselled style in which he habitually wrote, i86z Goul- 
BURN Pers. Relig. ii. (1873) xx A more distinct and more 
highly chiselled notion.^ 187a Geo. Eliot Middlem. n. xiii. 
222 A chiselled emphasis. 

3. Shaped or edged like a chisel. 

« X737 M. Green Sparrow Diatn. iii. in Dodsley 1 . 147 
With chizzled bill a spark ill set He loosen’d from the rest. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx, Acrowbar with chiseled edge. 

Ghiseller, -eler (tji-zelM). [f. as prec. -b 
-eh I.] One who cuts or shapes with a chisel. 

1883 Tunes 27 Aug. s/6 The chiseller’s and mason’s skill 
. .seen in some . . finely-carved marble chimney-pieces. 

Chisellin£f, >eling' (tji z^iq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. -f -ING i.J Cutting or working with a chisel. 
Also concr. Chiselled work. 

1833 Willis Pencillings I. xxxii. 224 His features are of 
the clearest Greek chiselling. _ 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ii. 
20 His featmes. .have, .remilarity in their chiseling. 1872 
Geo. Eliot Middlem, v. xTvii, Some bit of chiselling or en- 
giaving. 

Chiselly (Ijrz’li), a. and adv. dial. Also 
chissely, ehizzly. [f. Chesil, Chisel j 3.2 gravel.] 
Gravelly, gritty ; grittily. 

1649 Blith Eng. Imprcfu. Impr. (1653) ssoS A light mixed 
chissely land. 1784 "Xsesmsst Dairying 55 Cheese made of 
cold Milk . . is apt to cut chiselly, or that breaks or flies 
before the Knife, 1830 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Chizzly, 
harsh and dry under the teeth. x888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Wd.-bk., Chizzly, gritty, sharp : said of earth or sand. 

Chi’selmanship. mnee-^vd. (See first quot.) 

1831 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. i. 28 That species of 
ornamental flourish, which, when it is done with a pen, is 
called penmanship, and when done with a chisel, should be 
called chiselman^ip, 1870 E. Peacock Rolf Skirl. I. 86 
(D.) This elaborate piece of chiselmanship. 

Chisil(.le, variant of Chesil, gravel, 
t Chisly, chysly, adv. Obs. [f. Chis a. -)- 
-ly.2] ? Choicely, fondly. 

c X323 E. E.Allit. P. B 543 pat he diysly hade cherisched 
he cnastysed ful hardee. 

Chisael(l, obs. form of Chisel. 

Chit (tjit), sbX [Often identified with Chit 
sb.^, but found more than two centuries earlier, and 
at a time when the latter (if it existed at all) existed 
as chithe. Seeing how this constantly renders 
caiulus, we may compare it with kitten, killing. 
Cf. also the Cheshire dial, chit, Sc. cheet ‘puss ', 
and chitty, cheety a cat. With sense a c£ kid, 
ctib, •whelp applied contemptuously to a child: 
as, however, sense i is obsolete, it is probable that 
people now often associate sense 2 with Chit 3, as 
if=s‘ sprout’, ‘young slip’; cf. ‘chit of a girl’ 
with ‘ slip of a girl ’.] 

f 1. The young of a beast ; whelp, cub ; kitten. 
1382 WvcLiF/m:. xxxiv. 15 There hadde diches the yrchoun, 
and nurshede out litle chitty [1388 whelpis], c 14^ Metr. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 624 Murelegus, coins, catulus, 
[glossed] catte, idem est, chytte. 13x9 Horman Vulg. 109 
The lyon with his roryng awaketh his chittes. X391 Per- 
CYVALL Sj Diet., Gaiillo, a chit, Caiulus, 17x3 C’tcss 
W iNCHELSEA Misc, Pocms 129 That demure and seeming 
harmless Fuss Herself, and mewing Chits regales with us. 

2. Applied, more or less contemptuously, to a 
child, esp. a very young child (c£ kid) ; a brat. 

c 1624 Middleton Game Chess i. i. Primus. . Bacchus' and 
Venus’ chit, is not more vicious. x66s Boyle Occas. Rejl. 
(1675) 340 But this lickerish Chit, I see, defeats her plot. 
x682 Dryden Satyr to Muse 4 Scolding Wife and Starving 
Chits. 1781 CowPER Expost. 474 While yet thou wast a 
grovelling, puling chit. x8^ H. Jones Holiday Papers 
312 When I was a naughty little chit in a pinafore. 

b. A person considered as no better than a child. 
‘Generally used of young persons in contempt ’(J.) ; 
now, mostly of a girl or young woman. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. IT, ceexliv, Silly Chitts 
they knew not what Hee mean't. 16^ Pol, Bcdlcids (i860) 
II. 42 When a Nation submits To be govern’d by Chits. 
X7M Goldsm. Vic. IV. xi. As for the chits about town, there 
is no bearing them about one. 18x2 Crabbe Flirtat, Wks. 

1834 V. 267 A girl, a chit, a child 1 1839 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xii, A little chit of a miller’s daughter of eighteen. 
x8^ 'Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (187a) 108 To be in love 
with a young chit of fourteen. 1879 Macquoid Berksh. 
Lady 193 He either marries a kitchen-wench, or some chit 
twenty years his junior. 

3 . attrib. (Cf, Chittt a.^, Chittypace.) 

x8i6 Scott Old Mort, x, He was so silly as to like her 
good-for-little chit foce. 

Chit, [Chich, chick-pea, lentil, was in i 6 th 0. 

conupted to ckits, which being taken as plural, 
yielded a singular ckit. Sense 3 is entirely doubtful, 
and may belong to the prec. or following word.] 
fl. =Chioh, chiches, or chick-peas. Obs. 
a. pi. ckils. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) wb, Cicer, and the pulse 
called in latin ervum (in englishe I suppose chittes). xS4 * 
TJdall Erasm. Apoph, 90 a, Lenticuia is a poultz called 
chittes, whiche..! translate peason. 1370 Levins Manip. 
149/8 CSiits, pulse, lenticuia. 1578 Cooper TAes. s.v. Acacia, 
'Die seede vidiereof is lyke to chittes, x6xo Barrough Meth. 
Ph^sich iJL XV. (1639) 124 Minister Chits wel rested, 


b. sing. 

1339 Moru'ynq Evonym. 267 A few seedes in the figure of 
chit or Lentil. 

f 2 . A freckle or wart. Obs, [cf. L. lentigo f. lens/\ 
_ 1352 Huloet, Chyts in the face lyke vnto wartes, which 
is a kynde of pulse, lenticuia. a 1677 Junius b tymol.. 
Chit, idem cum Freckle, Lentigo. 17^ Johnson, Chit, a 
freckle. Seldom used. 

3 . pi. Small rice. 

^1856 Olmsted Slave States j^ji, 3,243 lbs, of ‘ broken ’ 
rice, S70 lbs. of ‘ chits ’ or ‘ small '. In the (Carolina mills 
the product is_ divided into ‘ prime ’, ‘ middling ’ tbrokeni, 
‘ small * or ‘ chits ’, and ‘ flour ’ or * douse 
Chit (ijif), sb.8 Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 chitte, 
5 chytte, 6 chyt, 6-8 cMtt. [This and its verb 
of identical form appear about i6oo: nothing is 
known of their history, but it is conjectured that 
the sb. may be a somehow changed descendant 
of ME. Chithe, OE. cliS in same sense. But 
the shoitening of the long vowel in such a posi- 
tion, and the change of 9 to t, are in the present 
state of our knowledge inexplicable.] A shoot, 
sprout. 

160X Holland Pliny xiii. iv, The stone or keinell of the 
Date . . hath a round specke . . whet eat the root or chit be- 
ginneth first to put forth. xya3 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Malt, The Bailey, .will, .begin to shew the Chit or Sprit at 
the Root-end of the Corn. 1886 W. Line, Gloss., Chit, 
the first sprout of seeds or potatoes. ' 1 have set him to rub 
off the chits.* 

tChit, sh.^ Obsolete name of a bird : the Tit, 
Titlark, or Meadow Pipit. [So called from its short 
and feeble note : cf. Chit w. 2 and Cheet v.] 
x6xo W. Folkingham Art cf Survey iv. iii. 83 May-Chit, 
Spawe, Churre, Peeper . . Sea and Land Larkes. i6n 
C0TG2., A louette de pri, th& chit, or small meddow-larke. 
c x668 SirT. Browne {Vks. (1852) III, 307 The.. May chit 
is a little dark grey bird. 

Chit (tfii). Anglo-Indian. Short for Chitty. 
1783 in Seton-Karr I. 1x4 (Y.) [They] m^ know his 
terms by sending a chit. 1794 H. Boyd Ind, Observer 147 
(Y.) The petty but constant and universal manufacture of 
chits which prevails here. 1843 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit, 
India (1854) 109 The apparently time-wasting system , . 
which we shall denominate the Chit-system, a 1847 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady e/ Manor 111 . xxi. 294 The chit was found 
on Miss Crawford’s dressing-table ; a chit which nobody 
wrote, but which every body read. 1871 Athenaeum 2 Sept. 
296 In India the practice of writing chits, i.e. notes, on the 
smallest provocation has always been carried to excess. 
1879 E. S. Bridges Round World 97 Everything [in Hong 
Kong^ is done by what is called chits. 

Chit, sb.^ A small froiu or cooper’s cleaving- 
tool used in cleaving laths (ICnight Diet. Mech.). 
t Chit (tJit), v.l Obs, exc, dial. Also 7 chet. 
[Goes with Chit sb,^, as its immed. source, or im- 
mediate deiivative: cf. to sprentt,bud, seed, etc.] 
intr. Of seed : To sprout, germinate. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 22 Dill seed will chit within 
foure dales, Lectuce in flue. x6xo — Camden’s Brit, I. 280 
That steeped barly sprouting and chitting againe. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva i. § 4 To Sprout and Chet the_ Sooner. 
1927 Bradley Faeu, Diet. 1 , s.v. Ckittmg, Seed, .is said to 
cnit, when it shoots its small Roots first into the Earth. 
X796 C. Marshall Garden, g 15 (1813)239 Laying it [seed] 
in damp mould till it begins to chit. 1883 Hants. Gloss, 
(E, D. s.l. Chit, to bi^ or germinate. 1886 W.Lincolnsh. 
Gloss. (E. D, S.( S.V., The corn has not chitted a deal, 188S 
Berksh. Ghss. (E D. S.), Chit, to sprout. 

.+ Chit, ».2 Obs, rare. [Imitative of the sound ; 
cf, Cheet »., Chit sb.^, Chitteb o.] inir. To chirp. 

a 1639^ Ward Sei-ni. 108 iD.) He soars like an eagle, not 
rejecting the chitting of sparrows. 

Chitch, obs. form of Chich. 

Chi't-chat (tJi-t|tjBet). [Formed by reduplica- 
tion from Chat sb/i ; cf. tittle-tattle, bibble-babble, 
etc. The reduplication implies repetition or recipro- 
cation, possibly with diminutive effect. Johnson 
says ‘ A word only used in ludicrous conversation ’ ; 
it is now quite serious, though familiar.] 

1 . Light chat ; light familiar conversation. 

1710 Palmer Proverbs 52 ’Tis the custom of foolish people 
. . in their chit chat to be always biting people's reputation 
behind their back. 1742 Richardson Pasnela III. 210 The 
dear Prattler . . began such a bewitching Chit-chat with 
Mrs. Jervis. X746 Chfsterf. Lett. I. cxii. 306 The frivolous 
chit-chat of idle companies. 2824 Coleridge Aids Rejt. 
(1848) 1 . 179, I take up a hook as a companion, with whom 
I can have an easy cheerful chit-chat. _x847 Man in Moon 
Jan, I. 3 Trifles that may. .promote chit-chat and pleasant 
feelings, which we hold to be the great end of a dessert. 

2 . Matter of current gossip or common small 
talk ; what people are talking about. 

X710 Steele Toiler No. 197 f 3 If Ralph had Learning 
added to the common Chit-Cmat of the Town. 176X Sterne 
TV. Shandy | 1 I. xxiv. 124 Play-wrights, and opificers of 
chit-chat. 2843 Lever 7 . Hinton xi. 74 One was sure to 
hear all the chit-chat and gossip of the day. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. xxiti, An additional scrap of local chit-chat, 
b. attrib. 

27x4 sped . No, 560 P 4, I am a Member of a Female 
Society who call ourselves the Chit-Chat Club. 1819 Month. 
Rev. XC. I The careless chit-chat letters of eminent men. 
Chit-chit-chat, nonce-wd, [Imitative of the 
sound meant ; cf. Chit v 2 and prec.] 
a x6i8 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. Decay 502 Then 

flees the shame-less Bat Among the Birds, and with her Clut- 
chit-chat Shee seems to sing. 

Chiter, -lin, obs. ff, Chitteb, Chitteeltng. 
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CHITHB. 


t Chitlie. Obs. [OE. dS young shoot, sprout, 
germ = OS. kid', OHG. Mdi (AIHG. ktde, Ger. 
dial, kiide) :-OTeut. *ktpd-% f. root hi- to split, 
sprout; see Chine sb\ w.h] 

1. A tiny shoot, sprout, or blade of grass or any 
plant ; a glume or aivn of chaff, a mote. 

c8g7 K. ^Elfred Gregory's Past, xxxiii. vi, Du meaht 
gesion lytelne cif> on 6ines broSur eagan. Deet is se smala 
ciB. riooo jElfric Deut. xxxii. a Swa dropan ofer gsersa 
cibas. — Horn. (Thorpe 1 1 . loo Hwat eac seo eorSe cyo mid 
hire ciSum. «iioo in Wr.-Wiilcker 416 Crmnirta, cijjas. 

2. Applied to the filamentous organs in flowers, 
esp. to the style or stigma : see Chive and Chibe. 

1398 TREvm. 5 <w,/Ai?</’.Jf. 30(11. xcL(Br. M. MS.addit. 
87944) De Lilio, And }>6 Ao™ [Klye] hab wi]? inne, as it 
were, smal hrede ]>at cont^neji pe seed. In J>c myddil 
stondeb chibes of saffran [Pliny staniibrts in medio cracis ; 
MS. Bodl. chibes ; Had. 814 chiris, Harl. 4789 schyres ; 
ed, W. de Worde J49S chieis : see also Chire, Chive *]. 

Chltin (kai'tin). Zool. and Cliein. Also -ine. 
fa. F. chitine, f. Gr. frock, tunic : see -in. 
[The etymological formation would be chitonin.')\ 
The organic substance which forms the elytra and 
integuments of insects and the carapaces of Crus- 
tacea. 

1836-39 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. SS1/2 The.. substance that 
constitutes the hard portion of the dermo-skeleton is called 
chitine by Odier. 1874 Schoreemmer Carbon Contpds. 467 
Chitin, Cs His NO^, is the principal constituent of the horny 
cover of beetles and crustaceans. 1877 Huxley A nat. Irm. 
Ari.i, 53 The existence of cellulose as a constituent of chitin. 
jdg’. 1883 H. Drummond Law in Spir. TP. 331 Words 

are mere diitine, 

aitrib. 1876 tr. IFagnePs Gat. PatJtol. 113 A superficial 
homogeno^ chitin layer. _ 1877 W. Thomson V<^. Cltal- 
lenger II. L 7 Empty . .chitine saca 
Hence CM-tixiize ». tram., to convert into chitin ; 
Chl-ttnizalfloii, conversion into chitin ; CM'tiuo- 
calca'reous a., containing chitin and lime. 

1877 Huxley Anat. lu-a. An. vi. 254 Chitinised tendons. 
1878 Bell GegenAaner’s Comp. Attai, aa Chitinised cuticles. 
1870 ’Rouxsican Anitu. Life IntrQd.133 [They] obtain con- 
siderable rigidity by chitinization. 1880 Huxley Crayfish, 
Its [the crayfish’s] chitino-calcareous body-walls. 

Chitiuous (kai'tinas), a. [f. prec. + -ous.] 
Of the nature of, or consisting of, chitin. 

1S49 Murchison Siluria App. D, 539 A flexible chitinous 
investment, i^s Darwin InsecHv. PI. vi. 324 The chiti- 
nous coats of insects. 

CMtlinif (tjl'tlii)). Also chitlin. [See Chit- 

TEELIKO.] 

1. Another form of CHiTTERLiNd : widely used 
in Eng. dialects, and in U. S, ; cf. also Chidliito. 

s886 Cole S, IF. Limolnsh, Gloss. (E. D. S,), Chitlings. 
1887 Boston (Mass.) fmh 31 Dec. a/j. A dish of smoking 
sausages was flanked by a dish of chitlins. 1888 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Chitlings . . the small intestines 
of the pig— usually fried as a great delicacy amongst the 
poor. z888 Annv Sheffield Gl. s.v., To beg the chitlings of 
pigs, 1888 Oxford ^ Berksk. Gl., Cbidlings or chitlings. 

2. fig. Rags, tatters, shreds. U. S. 

a 1048 Robb Squatter Life (Bartlettl, They were tearing 
my character all to chitlins. 1833 Haliburton Hum. Nat. 
(185^ 18S iBartlett), To tear my reputation to chitlins. 
il Cbiton (kartpn). [a. Gr. frock, tunic ; 
coat of mail.] 

II 1. The ancient Greek tunic. 

1830 Leitch MUllerfs Anc, Art § 337 The male chiton 
was a woollen shirt originally without sleeves. 1883 A the, 
rueum 3 Dec. 741/2 His dress, a scarlet cbiton bordered with 
gold. 

2. A genus of Molluscs having a boat-shaped 
shell consisting of a series of eight separate plates 
in contact or overlapping each other. 

iSe6 J . Scott Fis, Paris (ed. 3) 301 The anatomy of the 
chiton. 183s Kirby Hab. ^ Inst. Anim. I. ix. 266 These 
with the multivalve Chitons, form the Ga.stropods, 1877 
Huxley Anat. Inv. An. viii, 503 The (jhitons have existed 
from, die Silurian epoch, .with very little modification. 

Chitter (tji-tai), V. Forms : 4-5 chiter, oheter 
5 chyter, 6 cliydder, 6-7 chi^ter, 6 - chitter, 
[A parallel form to Chatter, expressing a more 
attenuated action of the same kind : cf. drop, drip, 
chop, chip, jabber, jibber, etc. Cf. also Chit ®. 2 ] 

1. Of birds : To utter a short series of sharp thin 
sounds, to twitter. Formeily used also in the 
senses chatter, and chirp. Obs. or ? dial. 

C1386 Chaucer Milled s T, 72 Of hir song, it was so lowd 
and yerne As eny swalwe chitering on a berne. — Chan. 
V mt. Prol, 4 T, 844 They mowe wel chiteren as bat dogn 
layes, *387 Trewsa Higden (Rolls) I. 239 in Cath. Angl. 
^ note. With mouth than chetereth the stare. 1401 PoL 
II. ^ Oiyteryng as chowses. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 313/1 The Swalowes chyteryd and Soage. 1330 
PALsoa 48^2, 1 chytter, as a yonge byrde dothe before she 
ran synge her twe. s6oo F. Walker Sp, Mandeuille 134 b, 
A bp^ow, chirping and chyttering to odier Sparrowes. 
i8ax CL.ME Vill.Minsir. 1 . gi No music’s heard the fields 
among ; Save where the hedge-chats chittering play. 

D. trans. (also with out'). 

1393 ^UWER Corif, II. 328 She , , chitereth ont in her lan- 
gage What falshede is in mariage. 1789 D. DAvinsoN 
IRQ (Jam.), They chitter their farewell. 

2. To dlivei with cold, to tremble, dial, and Sc. 
*Srf Skelton Magnyfi, Se, for God avowe, for cold as I 

ohydto. ,0x796 Burns Caidd blaws the wind. The birds 
sit chittering in the thorn. 

8 , To ’diatter’ as the teqth. Now Sc. 

*535 Fisher WJts. (1876) 424 The coldnesse of the snow 
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shal make their teeth for to gnashe and chytter in theyr 
heades. 1728 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. v. i. Your teeth they 
chitter, hair like bristles stan. a 1822 Sir A. Boswell 
Sheldon Haughs, Some teeth in angry fit may chitter. 

Chitter (tji-toi), sb. [f. prec.] 

1 . Twitter. 

i86g Mrs. Whitney Hitherto xi. 147 The faint chitter of 
birds. 

2. dial. [prob. agent-sb. f. Chit ».2] 

1B87 Diet. Kentish Dial., Chitter, the wren. 

3. obitter-pouoh. dial. = Chatteebag. 

1864 Cavern Devon Previnc., Chitter-Pooch, a gabbler. 
Clutter, chltteril, dial. var. of Chittbbling. 
Chi:tter-eha*tter. rare. A reduplicated ex- 
tension of Chatter : cf. Chit-ohat. 

171a Lady Strafford in Wentworth Papers (1883) 283 
You desired all the Chitter Chatter I heard. 
Chitteiringf (tjitsrir)), vhl. sb. Also cMther- 
ing. [f, Chitter ». +-ing 1.] The action of the 
vb. Chitter ; twittering, shivering, chattering. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troy 1 ms u. 19 The swalow Progne . . 
made her chiteryng. 1346 Langley Pol. Verg. De In- 
vent. I. xix. 34 a. Of birdes . . Cams fyrste marked the 
chyttering. 1332 Huloet, Chytteryng, quiueryng or shak- 
yn_g for cold. 1827 in Hone Every-Day Bk. II. 003 Tlie 
chithering of grasshoppers. 1870 J. Macgregor Rob Roy 
on Jordan, It was only the chittering of their hills. Mod. 
Sc. He could not speak for the chittering of his teeth. 

2. Comb., in cMtteriiig-bite, -crust, -piece, 
(Sc.), a bit of bread, etc., taken to pi-event shiver- 
ing or chattering of the teeth ; cf. shivering-bite. 

1808 Jamieson, Boys . . call that bit of bread, which they 
preserve for eating after bathing, a chittering piece. 1834 
Badham Halieui. 529 The Greefe . . appear to have begun 
the with a sort of * chittering crust’ (axpaTurjua). 

Cluttering (tjrtaiii)], ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-TNG 2.] That chillers (in all the senses of the vb.). 

1783 Burns Winter Night iv, Whare wilt thou cow’r thy 
chittering wing. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. 11 . 176 The 
chitteiing cricket. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods ii. ii. 83 
Wauken, at cauld-rife sax o’clock My chitterin* frame. 

Chitterling (tji-tojlir)) (gen. in pi.). Forms : 
3, 6 cheterlmg, 5 ehytyr-, ohiterlynga, 6 chy- 
ter-, chetter-, chy tterlyng, chitexling, 7 ohiter-, 
7-9 cMtterllu, 6 - oMtterliug. [Found also in 
the dial, forms chidling, chitling, chitter, chitteril \ 
the primary form and derivation are doubtful. 
The Geim. kutteln chawdrons, MHG. kutel, agrees 
in sense, but has only a remote relation phonetic- 
ally, coming nearest to the form chidlingj\ 

1. The smaller intestines of beasts, as of the pig, 
esp. as an article of food prepared by frying or 
boiling. Sometimes filled vrith mince-peat or 
force-meat, as a kind of sausage. 

c 1280 R DE Graystancs in Hist. Dnnehn. Script, ires 
(*839) 37 [Women quarrelling as they wash * inwards ' at the 
stream] Deinde solebamus crines evellere pungnis, cum 
cheterlingis et monifauldes matuo nos cedere [=caderel. 
fX44o Promp. Pans. 76 Chytyrlynge, scrniellnm, semtum. 
*530 Palsgr. 203/1 Chyterlyng, etidoile. X533 Ei.yot Cast. 
Helthe {iS4x) 22 a, The inwaide of beastes, as trypes and 
chytterlynges. 1^3 J. Higins Juniud Nomenclator, A 
haggise : some call it a cbitterling : some a hogs harslet. 
1604 Dekker Honest Wh. i vii Wks. 1873 H- 4o How fare 
I?_. .as well as heart can wish, with Calves chaldrons and 
chitterlings. i6xi Cotgr., Andouille, a linke, or chitter- 
ling ; a big hogges gut stuffed with small guts [etc.], cut into 
small pieces, and seasoned with pepper and salt. 1W3 
Butler Hnd. 1. 11. 120 His warped Ear hung o’er the 
Strings, Which was but Souce to Chitterlings. 1747-rf 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery v, Fill up your Chitterlings with, the 
stuffing X876 Robinson Wkiiiy Gloss., Chtiterils, the 
stomara of the pig, eaten as tripes. 1878 Dickinson Cwnherl. 
Gloss,, Chitters, the small entrmls of the goose or sheep, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1617 Minsheu Dnetor, Chitteriin or fat gut, G. le gras 
ioyeau. 1619 Middleton Inner Temp. Masque Wks. V. 
139 , 1 know him by his gauntness, his thin chitterlings ; He 
■would undo a tripe-wife. 1666 Wharton Wks. (1683) 413 
Th’ Indignities once offer’d to our King, Reduce ye [Dutch] 
from a Cheese, t'a Cbitterling. 1687 Shadwell Juvenal yas. 

t2. A frill, ruff, or ornamental pleating; esp. 
the frill down the breast of a shiit. Obs. 

[It has been suggested that this use is due to the likness of 
such a frill to the mesentery, called by Butchers the ‘ frill ' 
or ‘ crow’ ! cf. Ger . gekntse used in same way.] 

[13^ Like Will to Like in Hazl. Dodsley III, 310, I 
learn'd to make ruffs like calves chitterlings.] 1376 Gas- 
coigne Delfc. Diet Droonkardes (1786) 18 Of a French 
JS?®’ twe nmke] an English Chytterling. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Wks. 1, 120 Let. .Chitterlings be woine for statute 
lace. 1^7-8 W. Irving Salmag, xvii. {1824) 323 Exuberant 
raitteilmgs. .puffed out at the neck and bosom. 1849 Sir G. 
ruffl Diiyj Rome I. 70 Arranging his paper 

b. aitrib., like a chitterling, frilled in the man- 
ner of a cbitterling. Obs, exc. dial. 

m66 [C, Anstey] Bath Guide xi.(i8o4) 92 With a chitteriin 
^irt, and a buckle of stone. 184a Akerman Wiltshire 
Guss, s.’v,, Here comes old Warder wi’ his diitterlin vrill, 

3. [Treated as dim. of Chit xAt] A little chit. 

1 Scoffer Scoft 163 She was but poor ten years 

old, A little snotty Chitterling. X826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
V. 111. 176 ^I 11 soon stop thy prate, chitterling 1 ' 

Caittisll (tji'tij), a. rare. [f. Chit ji.l -i- 
-ISH 1.] Somewhat of a chit 

Hews 29 Dec., The young chittish rirl. 

+ Chittle, V. Sc. Obs. [cf. Chit ».2 and 
Chitter.] To twitter, warble. 


1810 Ceowek Remains Nttksdale Song 119 fjam.\ The 
lintie cHttles sad in the high tower wa’. 

Chitty (t|i‘li), sb. Anglo-Indian, [a. Hindi 
chitthi, Main at! r/izV^J Skr. chitra spot, mark, 
etc!] ‘ A letter or note ; also, a ceitificate given to 
a servant, or the like ; a pass’ (Yule). 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. iii. iv. 126, I sent my 
Gulleon Peon . . with his Master’s Chitty, or Pass, to the 
Governor. 1786 Tippoo's Let. 284 (Y.) Every met chant 
from Muscat who biings you a chitty from Meer K.lriin. 
X829 Mem. of Col. Mountain (ed. ?) 80 (Y.) He wanted a 
chithee or note, for this is the most note-wiiting country 
under heaven. 

t Chitty, Obs. rare. [f. Chit j/a2 + .y1.] 
Freckled or waity. 

1332 Huloet, Chytty, or full of chyttes or wartes, lenti- 
ginosus. cvjai^ R. Drury Rwal hJilUners 11. xi, Shall 
they, such chitty Jades, so happy be. 

Chitty, a,.^ [Apparently deduced from Chittt- 
FAOE, q.v., but afterwards associated with CHiT.r^i] 
Said of the face : a. Lean and pinched, b. Puny, 
childish, baby-like. 

1616 Pasquil ^ Kath. i. 229 A chittie, well complexion’d 
face ; And yet it wants a beard. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, 
III. ii. IV. i. (i6st) 319 Every Lover admires his Misti ess, 
though she.. have a.. lean, thin, chitty face. 1733 Johnson, 
Chitty, childish, like a baby. 

t Chitty-face. Obs. Also 7 cbicliie-, chits-, 
chit-face, 7-8 chittifaoe. [Possibly originally 
F. chieheface thin face, pinched-face (see Chioiie- 
vache), perverted by association with Cnioii, with 
Chit sb."^ or 2 , or with Chittt.] 

1 . A term of reproach : thin-lacc, pinched-face ; 
in later usage, ba%-face. 

160X Munday Dofionf. R. Earl of Iluntins'lon I iij You 
halfe-fac’t gioat, you thick [7 tliin] clieckl chittifnce. 1602 
T. Cooke Good Wife ii, iii, That leane chittiface, that 
famine, that leane Enuy, that all koncs._ x6zi Cotgr., 
Chieheface, a cliichiface, michcr, sneake-bill. 16x7 Min- 
sheu Ductor, Chittiface proprie est facies parua cl cxigua. 
1632 Sherwood, A chiltie-face, or chichic-face, CicJte-face. 
1681 Qrnt.'tSoldieFs Fort, iii. Now, now, you little Witch, 
now you Chitsface. c 1690 B. E Diet. Cant. Crew, Chitti- 
face, a little puiny Child. 1723 New Cant. Diet. 

2. aitrib. — Chitty-eaoed. 

1622 Massinger Virg. Mart. ii. i, Tlie peaking cliitface 
page hit me ith’ teeth with it [so ed. 1631 ; ed. 1779 
edd. have altered it to chitty-face). 

CMtty-faced, a. Obs. or dial. [f. i^rec. + -ed.] 
liaving a thin i)inched face ; child-faced^ girl-faced. 

01622 Middleton More Dissemblers iii, 11, A lender, 
puling, nice, chitty fac’d squall 'tis. 1693 Conorlvb Lore 
for L. IV. xiii, Squabbling with yon Chitty-faced thing as 
he would have me marry, 1794. Godwin Cal. Williams 70 
Brow-beaten by a chitty-faced girl? sBjq N, W. J.incolnsh, 
Gloss., Chitty-faced, baby-facecl. 1881 Lciiesiersh. Gloss., 
Chitty-faced, with white, pinched features. 

CMnle. Hist. [A moderiiizalioii of c/iiula, 
the Latinized form, in Nennius, of OE. ciol, ciol\— 
WGer. Mul, ON. kjdll, barge, large ship, see Keel. 
In Gildas il appears as cyula. Used occasionally 
by modem historical writeis,] An Old English 
or Norse ship of war. 

cepfl Gildas xxiii, Tribus, ut lingua ejus, exprimitur, 
cyulis, nostra lingua longis navibus. [Hence Baida i. xv, 
tribus longis navibu.s. OE. Ciiron. anno 449 On brim 
ceolum.] 0 800 Nennius xxviii, TreschiuJas. iSggKEiciiT- 
LEY Hist. Eng. I. n The ti adit ion is, that they came to 
his aid with three chiule carrying 1600 men. X849 Lytton 
K. Arthur xi. xciv. Your chiules. .rot within your crowded 
bay. _ 1833 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. iv. iiB The Humber 
. . Hither the Anglians, Danes, and Northmen directed 
their chiules. [18. . Gildas § 23 in Bohn 6 OE. Citron. 310 In 
three cyuls, a.s they call them,] 

tChiurui, chiorm. Obs, [a. F. chiourme, 
i6-i8th c., also chionne, ad. It. ciurtna, Genoese 
cittsma, Sp. chusma. Ulterior origin doubtful : 
see Littre and Diez.] A crew or gang of slaves 
rowing a galley; also cottfempiiions ‘ crew ‘ gang ’. 

[C1645 Howell Letters I. i, 22 He went aboard the 
Cape Gallie . . passing through the Churma of slaves,] 
x6s5 Theophania 85 The Chiorm . . consisted of twenty 
Banks, and_ twenty Slaves on a Bank. 1692 tr. Sallust, _To 
Rd_r., That insipid clutter which that impertinent and trifling 
Chluim of Pedants make, that call themselves Expositors. 
a 1734 North Life Sir D. North (1744) 59 Being well ac- 
quainted with.. a Bey of a Galley, he piocured of him a 
String of Slaves out of hisCA«<rx«. .towork in his building 
\ynargin Served by a Chiurm of Galley Slaves]. 

Chiuyng, var. of Chbvirg, Obs. 

Chiv, variant of Chive 

Ohivacliee, -ie, var. of Chevachee, Obs. 

tChival. Obs. [see Cheval.] A horse. 

1367 Turberv. Ovids Ep. 148b, I ..Upon the captive 
chivals came into my tents againe [In raea captivis castra 
revectus equis]. xt/A Mucedorus in Ha?!, Dodsley VII. 204 
And raise his Chival with a lasting fame. 

Chivaler, -ier, obs. f. Chevalier. 
Chivalxesaue (Jivalre'sk), a. Also ohev-. 
[cf. mod.F, cheoaleresque, II. cavaJleresco, Cat. 
caballeresc, Sp. caballeresco ; f. chevalier, cceval- 
lero, etc. : see Chevalier, and -esqub.] 

Wearing the garb, manners, or spirit of chivalry. 

1800 Month. Mag. IX. 6 These stories . . received first in 
Armorica their chivaleresque garb. x8i6 Keatings Trav, 
I. 313 The scientific and chevaleresque race of Andalusia 
and Granada, Ibid. II. 215 The terms of the verdict seem 
to us somewhat chevalresque. 1817 Godwin Mandeville II. 
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71 iD.) A strange ini\ture in it of the gallant and the 
chevaleresque. 1834 Neiu Monthly Mag. XLII. 205 hlis 
manners were, .courteous and chivalresque. 

Chivalric ( fivEeiiik, Ji-valrik, tj-), a. [f. Cm- 
VALBY f -ic ; cf. geonietr-ic, etc. (.The first pro- 
nunciation is that sanctioned by the poets.')] Of 
or pertaining to chivalry ; chivalrous. 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian (ed. 2) I. 89 The inno- 
cence of her, whom you defend with so chivalric an air. 
1824 Byron Deform. Transf. 11. ii, 'Gainst a foe I would not 
warrant thy chivalric heart More than Pelides’ heel. 1824 
Camfbeli, Theodric, Some extant spirit of chivalric kind. 
1836 Gentl, Mag. Apr. 422/1 [At Diury Lane] Chevy Chase 
a grand chivalric entertainment, was produced. *879 
McCarthy Own Times II. xxvii. 319 'The spirit of the 
chivalric days had been restored under better auspices. 

Chivalrist ( Ji-valrist, tJ-). rare. [f. Chivalby 
+ -laT.] An admirer of mediteval chivalry. 

1862 All year Round VII. 259, 1 wish the pseudo-chival- 
rists to learn what the Sir Launcelots and the Elaines 
actually were^and how they lived, 

Chivalnza*tion. rare-K [f. assumed, vb. 
chivalrize (f. Chivalby) -I- -AT iON.] The action 
of making chivaliic or chivalresque. 

1800 Month. Ma^. IX. 6 William of Biitanny, Walter 
Chatillon and otheis, preceded Guido Colonna and the 
Italian romancers in the chivalrization of ancient Eimpoeas. 

Chivalrous (Ji-valr3s,tJi-v-), a. Forms: 4che- 
'walrousSj -rus, chevelrouB, -russ, 4-6 Ghyual- 
rous, -rus, c]ieuelT0U8(e, -rus, 4-7 clieualrous, 

5 chevalerou8(e, -allrus, chiualrus, -allrouae, 

6 cheualrus, -ryous, -allorous, 4-6, 8-9 chival- 
rous. [ME., a. OF. chei/alerous, chevalcros, -us, 
-eus, -eux (not in mod.F.), f. clieoalier Chevalier : 
see -ous. In its original use this word became 
obsolete both in Fiench and English before 1600, 
perhaps shortly after 1530 (Lord Berners), for in 
yhakspere, Spenser, and Diets. ci 6 oo, it was 
merely traditional. It reappears in Bailey’s Diet., 
1721-31, as a word of Spenser and Chaucer. 
Johnson 1755 has it merely as a Spenserian word 
‘ now out of use ’. But in the latter part of the 
i8lh c. it was revived by writers on the romances 
of chivalry, and has become again a living word 
refaring either to the historical or the ideal chivalry 
of the Middle Ages, The early pronunciation as 
shown copiously in alliterative verse was (as in OF.) 
with tJ- ; since its revival it is more generally pro- 
nounced with J-, as if from modern French (where 
it is not found).] 

I. In early use. 

fl. Like, or having the characteristics of, a (me- 
digeval) knight or man-at-arms j esp. doughty, 
valorous. (See quot. 1611.) Obs. exc. as foiming 
part of sense 3. 

c 1340 Gaaa, <y Gr. ICni. 239^ Cheualrous knystez. c 1^74 
Chaucer Troylns v. S02 Diomede was . . Hardy, testife, 
strong, and cheualious. f 1400 Destr. Troy 3651 Achilles, 
a chqise kyng & dieuallrus in armys. c 1440 York Myst. 
xxxiii. 31 No chyvalrus chiftan may cheie hym. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 To make hym more cheualer- 
ouse than eny othre of hys tyme. c 1530 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) Pref. 3 The chyualrous feates and 
marcyall pi-owesses of the vyctoryous knyghtes of tymes 
paste. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. 1. 8r He answer thee in 
any faire degree. Or Chiualrous designe of knightly triall. 
1596 Si'ENSER F. Q. i, ix. I, In brave poursuitt of chevalrous 
emprize. i6n Cotgr., Chevalereux, cheualrous, doughty, 
valorous, valiant, couragious, stout, bold. 

+ b. Of places : Of warlike renown. Obs. 
c 1440 BoneFlor. a A more chyvalrous town then Troy was 
oon In londe was never seen, 1313 Douglas ASneis n. v. 
(iv.) 77 O worthy Troiane wallis cheualrus [Inolyla hello]. 

II. In modern (revived) use. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Age of Chivalry, or to 
the knights of that age (as viewed historically). 

1774 Warton Eng. Poetry I. § 3. 148 But to sing romantic 
and chivalrous adventures was a very different task. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 153 The old feudal and chivalrous 
spirit of fealty. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages ix. ii. (1837) sir 
The manners of chivalrous times do not make so fair an ap- 
pearance in Monstrelet. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. vii. vi, 
By the Crusades chivalry became more religious, religion 
more chivalrous. Ibid. The chivalrous word courtesy 
designates a new virtue, not ordained by our religion. 
iSyq Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiy. 48a The chivalrous 
spirit is, above all things, a class spirit. The good knight 
is bound to endless fantastic courtesies towaids men, and 
still more towards women, of a certain rank ; he may treat 
all below that rank with any degree of scorn and cruelty. 
Ibid. 483 The whole chivalrous idea, an idea quite un- 
English, 1882 — Wm. Rnfm ii. 173 The massacre of Li- 
moges, the most truly chivalrous deed ever done. 

3 . Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the ideal 
knight ; possessing all the virtues attributed to the 
Age of Chivalry ; characterized by pure and noble 
gallantly, honour, courtesy, and disinterested de- 
votion to the cause of the weak or oppressed. 
Sometimes, ' gallant,' or disinterestedly devoted in 
the service of the female sex’ j sometimes, in ridi- 
cule = ‘ quixotic ’. 

x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages ix. ii. Eminent instances of 
chivalrous virtue. 1837 Hr. Martineau Sop, Amer. III. 
106 Boasting of the ‘ chivalrous ' treatment she [woman] 
enjoys, Lingabd Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1838) I. App. 353 
Certainly a most unpromising and chivalrous attempt. 


1836 Frovtie Mist. Eng. I. X3 A chivalrous perception of 
the meaning of the word duty. X863 Quida Held in. Bond- 
age (1870) 88 Positively, Granville, you are quite chivalrous 
in her defence. X883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II. 43 Frank is the 
most generous, chivalrous fellow in the world. 

4 . Of knightly position or rank. rare. 
x828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, Of gentle blood and chival- 
rous rank. 

Chivalrously ( Ji‘valr3sli,-tJ-\ adv. [f. prec. -l- 
-LY-i.] In a chivalrous manner: fa. Bravely, 
valiantly, gallantly- Obs. 

*373 Barbour Bruce 111. 89 The king firll chewalrusly, 
Defendyt all his curapany. xsag Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
xxxi. 45 The. .etiglysshmen assauted chyualrously. 1348 
Thomas Hal. Grauu, Caualleresiamente, cheuallorously, 
or valiantly. 

b. In the manner of the ideal knight ; with dis- 
interested devotion and ideal courtesy. 

1833 Macaulay Hisl, Eng. IV. xxi. 661 To his accom- 
plices he was religiously and chivalrously faithful. 1878 
Morley Diderot I 129 His colleagues chivalrously de- 
fended him. 1884 Manch. Exam. 7 June 4/6 It is recorded 
how chivalrottsly the Emperor kissed her hand. 

Ghi’valrousness. [f. as prec. + -kess.] 
Chivalrous quality or character. 

1863 Thohnbury Tiue as Steel III. 127 There was a 
certam revelling chtvahottsness still left in this man. 

Chivalry (Jhvahi, ijrvalri). Forms : 3-4 
chy-, chivalerye, -ie, 4 chevalerio, chyualrie, 
4-5 chiualrye, 4-6 eh.euelry(e, ohevelry, Sc. 
citewalry, 4-7 chevalrie, -ry, oliyualTy(e, chl- 
valrie, 5 cheyvalery(e, chevallry, 6 chevaJree, 
7 ohivaldry, -altry, 5- oMvalry. [ME., a. OF. 
chevalerie (iith c.), chivalerte—Vi. cavalaria, Sp. 
caballeria, Pg. cavallerla. It. cavalleria knight- 
hood, horse-soldiery, cavalry, a Romanic deriv. of 
late L. caballerius (Capitularies S07):— L. cabal- 
Idri-us rider, horseman. Cavalier : see -eby, -by. 
(The same word has in later times come anew 
from It. into Fr. and Eng., as cavalerie, Cavalry.) 
As a ME. word the proper historical pronuncia- 
tion is with tJ- ; but the more frequent pronunciation 
at present is with J-, as if the word had been 
received from modem French.] 

1 . collect. Knights or horsemen equipped for battle. 
"I* a. The contemporary name for the ‘ men-at- 
arms ’, or mounted and fully armed fighting-men, 
of the Middle Ages. Obs. (In OF. clieoalier trans- 
lates miles, chevalerie— militia.') 

csjfto K. Alis, 1495 He schipeth into Libie, With al his 
faire chivalrie. c X320 Sir Bettes saei'j J)ai wolde after vs 
. . Wib wonder-gret cheualrie, And do vs schame and 
vileime. X393 Gower Cottf. III. 252 A parte of the chivalrie 
With him to ^suppe in compaignie Hath bede, c 1400 Me- 
layne 203 With fourty thowsande chevalry Of worthy men 
of Were. X483 Malory Arthur i. xiv. tGIobe) 39/2 The 
eleven kings with their chivaliy never turned back. 1323 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxvu. 302 Sir John Mountfort. . 
had. .taken all the cheualry of Bretayne. 

f b. as collective sing. A body of men-at-arms. 
1373 Barbour Bruce iv. 187 King Eduard, .gaderit a gret 
cheuelry. 

f e. Applied by eaily translators to the horse- 
men (Xirrros, equitattis, eqtiites) of ancient Greece 
and Rome, for which Cavaley is the modem 
equivalent. Obs. 

x3ag Rastell Pastyme (1811) 15 Lucius Tarquinius . . cap- 
taya of cheualry. xS3a Lyndesat Monarche 4030 Prince 
Tytus, with his Chewalrye. c 1380 Sidney Psabns xx. vi, 
Let trust of some men be In chariots, and some in chivalry 
[hi incurribus et hi in equis), 2381 Marbeck Bk. Notes 631 
Hermogenes master of the Qiiuahie, was slaine. 1796 
Potter Antiq. Greece i. xxvi. (1715) iBi The chivalry shall 
be detadit out of the most puissant and wealthy Athenians, 
+ d. Rarely applied to CAVaVLEY in the ordinary 
modem sense. Obs. 

1360 WniTEHORNE Arte of Warre 39 a. 1693 Luttrell 
Brief Ret. (1837) HI. 65 The elector of Bavaria had re- 
mounted his chivalry. 

e. As a historical term for the mediseval men- 
at-arms. Occasionally applied poetically or ideal- 
istically to ‘cavalry’ or ‘horsemen’ in general, 
esp. when chivalrous gallantry is attributed. 

XS36 Chrou. Gr. Friars\y.^y£) 13 The loides and chevaltre 
of France, .wolde have stoppyd [Hen. V] the kynges waye, 
that he shulde not passe to Callys, 1370 B. Googe Pop. 
Kingd. I. (1880) 3 Able , . to decke the heldes with lustie 
cheualrie. X397 Shaks. a Hen. IV, n. iii. 20 And by his 
Light Did all the Cheualrie of England njoue To do braue 
Acts. X667 Milton F. L. i. 307 The Red-Sea CoMt, whose 
waves orethrew Busiris and his Memphian Chivahie. Ibid. 
765 At the Soldan’s Chair Defy'd the best of Panim Chivalry 
To mortal Combat. X776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. I. xv, 518 A 
valorous knight, who cna^ed at the head of the Spanish 
chivalry . . against the Moors, 1802 Campbell Hohen- 
linden, Wave, Munich 1 all thy banners wave. And charge 
with all thy chivalry! 2836 W. Irving Astoria II. 311 
They met with some of the ‘chivalry’ of that noted pass. 
1843 Prescott Mexico v. u. (1B64) 281 Cortez and his 
chivalry rode down the whole extent of the gieat street, 

f. In more extended and complimentary sense : 
Gallant gentlemen. 

x8x6 Byron Ch. Har.xa. xxi, There was a sound of revelry 
by night, And Belgium’s capital had gathered then Her 
Beauty and her Chwalry, and bright The lamps shone o’er 
fair women and brave men. a 1839 Vv-Kea Poems (1864) II. 
408 When Loveliness and Chivalry Were met to feast to- 


gather. 1883 W. H. Brew er in Dath Tel. lo July 5/3 Tlie 
galloping turf was for the chivahy ofthe South. 

1 2 . As at one time the ‘ chivalry ’ constituted the 
main strength of a mediaeval army (the archers 
slingers, etc. being mere subordinate adjuncts), the 
word had sometimes the value of ‘ army ‘ host ’. 

2382 Wyclif Gen. xii. 33 Phicol, the prince of his chy- 
ualrye [Vulg. priticeps exercitus^ ejus\. 1388 — Jer. xix. 13 
Thei sacrifieden to al the chyualrie [1382 kny^thed] of 
heuene, 2430-1330 Myrr. onr Ladye 273 All the chsmalry 
of heuen prayseth her. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 94/3 A grete 
companye of cheualrye of heuen. 

3 . The position and character of a knight, knight- 
hood. “f a- generally. Ohs. 

2297 R Glouc. (1724) 216 po hii seye her kyng aslawe, 
flour of chyualeiye 1 c 2383 Chaucer L. G. IV. x8i8 Ln- 
crece, Whi hast tow don dispit to chiualrye? Whi hast 
thow don this lady vflanye? 2393 Gower Coii/i III. 237 
How this king in womanhede Was falle fro chivalerle. 
i486 Bk.St. Albans, Her, Aiiij b, Foure vertues of cheual- 
ry. 2379 Spenser Sheph. Cal., To his Bk., To him that is 
the_ President Of Noblesse and of chevalree. 2602 Weever 
Mirr. M art. C iiij, Great Bolingbrooke this type of chiualrie. 
2606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. i. ii. oro Braue Troylus the Prince 
of Chiualrie. 2700 Dryden Fables, Pal. ^ Arc. i. 202 He 
swore That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 
And whate’er else to chivalry belongs. 1779-81 Johnson 
L. P., Butler Wks. II. 283 Pedantic ostentation of know- 
ledge which has no relation to chivalry. 

+b. In eaily use, esp. Bravery or prowess in war ; 
warlike distinction or glory. Phrase, To do cjiiv- 
alty. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 212 He bed hym sywyj trwelyche 
to do chyualerye. c 2323 Chron. Eng. 225 m Ritson Metr. 
Rmn. II. 279 Hy weren men of Chevalerie. 2373 Barbour 
Bruce 11. 34s Thai saw Thar fayis ridand ..Willful to do 
chewalry. c 2386 Chaucer Frol. 43 Fro be time bat he ferst 
bigan To riden out, he louede chyuakye Trouthe and honour 
fredom and curtesye. 1:1400 Destr. Troy 5985 Thurghe 
Achilles chiualry hom cheuyt the worse. ?cx473 Sqr. 
lawe Degre 1034 He hath bene in Lombardy And done he 
hath great chyvalry. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. So 
through Godde’s helpe he had then the victory and bare 
thens a glorious cl^alrye. 1323 Douglas Mneis xi. Prol. 

I Hie renowne of Martis chenelrie. 2334 Whittinton Ttdlyes 
Offices I. (1540) 28 The desyre of fame by chyuahy [studium 
bellicse gloria). 2393 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. 1. 203 You shsJI 
see lustice designe the Victors Chiualrie. Ibid, n, i. 54 
This England . . Renowned . . For Christian seruice, and 
true Chiualrie. 2632 Bromb Joviall Crew Prol,, No Power 
can redresseTh’ AlllictedWanderers, thoughstout Chevalry 
Lend all his aid for their delivery. 

c. The military art (ofthe middle ages), knightly 
skill and practice in aims and martial achieve- 
ments. arch. 

^2440 Protnp, Parv. 76 Chyualry or knyghtehoode, 
viilicta. 2475 Bk, Noblesse ax Vegecius in his boka of 
Chivalrie [Institutio Rei militaris), 2482 Caxton Mvrr, i. 
V. 20 It happed neuer . . that clergye cheualrye & lahoures 
of therthe myght be well knowue by one only man. 2489 
— Faytes of A. i, L i Experte in tharte of chyualrye. 
1332 Robinson tr. More’s Uiop, n. ix. (Arb.) 157 The resy- 
dewe of the daye they passe ouer in playes and exercise of 
cheualrye [exercitw militaris disciilinee) x6xx Bible 
P ref. 2 He excelled in feates of chiualrie. x6x6 Bulloear, 
Chiualrie, Knighthood, the Knowledge of a Knight or No- 
bleman in feats of armes. x6x8 Bolton Floras (1636) 104 
Spaine, that brave martiall Countrey, ennobled for Che- 
valry [viris armisque ttobilem), 2633 Francion i-iii. 73 My 

f reatest pastime . . was to read the feats of Chivaldry. 2803 
cott Last Minst. 8 The last of all the Bards was he, who 
sung of Border Chivalry. 

fig. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 49 [They] bat goob 
to holy uievalrie \ad sacrane mililitwi). 

d. Knighthood as a rank or order, arch. 

CX450 Merlin xii. 186 Who so myght take ordere of 
chiualrye moste in eny wise be a gode knyght. 14S3 Cax* 
’tevi Gold. Leg. 336/4 Theune the queue., made themalle 
to bwere this newe chyualrye. xM Shaks. Per. ii. ii. 29 
His device, a wreath of chivalry. 2623 Bacon Ess„ Greatness 
Kingd. (Arb.) 491 There be now,JorMartiall Encouragement, 
some Degrees and Oiders of Chiualry ; which neuerthelnse, 
are conferred promiscuously, vpon Soldiers, and no Soldiers. 
1663 Butler i. i3 Never bent his stubborn knee To 
anything but Chivalry. 2796 H. Hunter tr, St. Pierre’s 
Stud. Rat. (T799) HI. 488 That an order of Chivalry might 
be instituted, in imitation of the Civic Crov/n. 
f 4 . A feat of knightly valour ; a gallant deed, 
exploit. Obs. or arch. 

2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4578 He smot of is heued as 
liStliche as it were a stouple ‘ pal was is laste chiualerye. 
c 2373 Barbour Bruce vi. 12 How ony man sa suddandly 
Micht do sa gret a cheuelry. c 2450 Merlin xiv. 220 Many 
feire chivalryes shewed on the 00 parte and on the tother. 
24183 Caxton Paris ^ V. 26 Eche of you do Valyantly hys 
armes and hys chyvalryes. <'i38o_SiDNEY_(J.)_Acts less 
famous, because they were hut private chivalries. 2823 
iMCKtiARX Span, Ball, Introd. 13 In the .. chivalries cele- 
brated in the Castilian Ballads. 

5 . The knightly system of feudal times with its 
attendant religious, moral, and social code, usages, 
and practices. Age of chivalry : the period during 
which this prevailed. 

2763 FaRcx Reliq. Prelim. Ess., K. Richaid I.. the great 
hero of Chivalry. 2774 Warton Eng. Poetry I. i. 6s The 
ideas of chivalry, the appendage and the subject of Ro- 
mance, subsisted among the Goths, iqgo Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks.V. 149'rheageofduvalryisgone. . 'The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroick enterprise is gone I 2823 Byron 
yuan xin. xi, Cervantes smiled Spam’s chivalry away, 
1829 Arnold in Life ^ Corr. (1845) I, 253 If I were called 
upon to name what spirit of evil predominantly deserved 
the name of Antichrist, I should name the spirit of chivalry 
—the more detestable for tlie very guise of the ‘Archangel 
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ruined *, which has made it so seductive to the most gener- 
ous minds. 1B41-4 Euersom £ss. Nisi, WJts. (Bohnj I. 12 
The student interprets the age of chivalry by his own a^ 
of chivalry. 1855 Milmam Lai. Chr\ vn. vi, Chiyalre. .left 
upon European manners, .a punctilious regard for honour] 
a generous reverence for justice, and a hatred of injustice. 
1857 Buckle Civilis I. ix. S79 In the eleventh centuiy there 
arose the celebrated institution of chiv^ry, which was 
to manners what feudalism was to politics. 1876 Fkee- 
MAN Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 48a Chivalry.. is in morals very 
much what feudalism is in law ; each substitutes . . obh- 
gatlons devised in the interests of an exclusive class, for the 
more homely duties of an honest man and a good citizen. 

6. The brave, honourable, and courteous char- 
acter attributed to the ideal knight ; disinterested 
hravery, honour, and courtesy ; chivalrousness. 

1790 Burke [see 5I iSza K. Digbv Broadst. Hon. (1829) 8g 
Chmlry is only a name for that gener^ ^irit or state of mind 
which disposes men to heroic and generous actions. 1855 
SIiLMAM Lat. Chr. VII. vi, All the noble sentiments, which 
blended together are chivalry. 18& Trollope Orley F. 
3tl. (edU 4) 289 He felt himself bound, .to cling to her himself. 
Such was the special chivalry of the man. 1874 Sidgwick 
Meth. Ethics iii. viiL § a. 302 Generosity or Chivalry to- 
wards adversaries or competitors seems to consist in shewing 
as much kindness and regard for their well-bejng as is com- 
patible with the ends and conditions of conflict. 1885 L. 
Stephen in Aiheasium 28 Nov. 696/3 Chivalry of feeling, 
as I understand the word, means a refinement of the sense 
of justice — an instinctive capacity for sympathizing with 
every one who is the victim of oppression. 

7 . Flower of Chivalry : in various senses ; a. 
Tlowex or fairest type of knighthood, or of feudal 
chivalry; Id. The prize or highest honour of 
knightly prowess; c. the choice portion of a 
force of armed knights. 

1297 [see 3 al._ (.'1386 Chaucer Kmghtes T. 124 And in 
his boost of Chiualne the flour, c 1440 Partoiiope 1227 
The lereward . . wheiin the floure Is herbowred of his 
Cheualrye, Ibid. 1902 This hethen kyng . . Which of che- 
valry beryth the flour Of alle the sette in hethen lay 1494 
Fabyan \ II. ccxxxiv. 269 The kynge . . with the flowre 
of that Chyualry of Fraunce set forthward. c zgoo Lance- 
lot 2i8i The flour of knychthed and of chevaliy. 1387 
Thynne Holtnshtd in Animadv. (1865) Introd 77 Wmcn 
duke [Black Prince], being the flower of Chlvauie in his 
time. 1S90 Spenser F. Q. i. viii 26 Flowre of chevalrie. 
1700 Dryoen Fables, Pal. ^ Arc. 1. 120 His host, die 
flower of Grecian chivalry. 1795 Southey yoan of Arc 
xii._si7 Our English swords . . Cut down the flower of all 
their chivalry. i8ax — Vis. yudgew. viii, He of the sable 
midl, the hero of Cressy,_ Flower of cluvalry, 2833 Longf. 
Coflasde Mojirigsie xxxix. When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train. 

1 8 . Old Law, Tenure by knight’s service (abo- 
lished in 1663, and since only ffist."). Guardian 
or warden in chivalry : The guardian of a minor 
holding by knight’s service. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[xaoa Britton iii. iL § i Plusouis maneres de tenures dount 
touz les plus sount de chevaletie et de graunt serjaunties.] 
ZS7* tx. Littleton’s Tenures rob, And them [xx. acres of 
lande] hath and occupieth as warden in chivalry duringe 
the chyldes nonage. T64X Temies de la Ley 57 b, The 
services are all by Littleton divided into two sorts. Chivalry 
and Socage the one marciall and military, the other clown- 
ish and lusticall. 1765 Blackstone Comm. n. v, Incident 
to the tenure in chivalry. 1876 Green Short Htsi, ix. 607 
The conversion of lands held till then [is Car. II. cap. 24J 
in chivalry into lands held in common socage, 

+ 0 . Court of Chivalry {curia miliiaris) ; a court 
formerly held before the Lord High Constable and 
the !E!arl Marshal of England, having cognizance 
of matters relating to deeds of arms out of the 
realm. When deprived of its criminal jurisdiction 
it continued to judge civil cases conceming points 
of honour and family distinction. Obs. 

_ x6i6 Selden tr. Fortescue xxxii, So as the Cognisance of 
it belong to the jurisdiction of the said Court of ChivaW. 
Note : That Coiut . . hath long been discontinued . . The 
Court _of Chivalrie, wherein all matters of Armes, Treason 
committed beyond Sea, Warre, and the like, which could 
not be tried at the Common Law, were determinable. 1644 
Coke On Lift. iv. xvii, The Honorable Court of Chivalry 
before the Constable and Marshall, .this Court is the foun- 
tain of the Marshall law. 1863 H. Cox tnsM. 11. ii. 321 
footnote. ^ 

mo. improperly. Team of horses, [cf. cheval^ 
1863 Worslev Poems i Trans,, Phaethon 12 Nor even 
thus, .had curbed That chivalry divine. 

U. Comb,, as chivalry-play, -Abbott, -romance. 

1827 Carlyle Misc. (1837) I- 5* The Sentimentalists, the 
Cmvalry-play ivriters. 1839 — Chartism iii. xsi Chivalry- 
ribbons, and plebeian gallows-ropes. 1849 Southey Comm,- 
pi. BA.Ser. ii. 230 The chivalry-romances are all battles. 
Chlvan : see Chivbn. 

[Chivancy, error for Chevachbb. 

t 6 x 63 ai.ioKAR,C&tvaMiy, Chivalry, riding. Chaucer.] 

i* CniVOiTlcllieVa Obs. [ad. OF. chevaucMre 
nom. of chevaucheor, rider, f, chevaucher to ride : 
see Chbvacheb.] A rider, a courier. 

*4*0 Stokes, etc. tr. Heti. Via. Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. 
No. 29 We sende 3owr graciows lettres vn to the Erche- 
byschopys, of Maynsi Tresej and of Cologne by Hans Pruce 
3o\vr cmvauchier. 

CMve ^ (tjaiv), also cive (soiv). Forms : 5 
oyyes, -ys, 5-7 cyve, 6 chyve, 6 , 8 sive, (9 
sMve), 6- chive, cive. [In form cive a. F. 
civt = Pr. ceba L. cepa, capa onion. The form 
chive prob. repesents a North Fr. chive. (Cf. 
rivei-rifa’, cire i-cera.)] It is probable that 
sense a is orig. the same word, though it never 


appears as cive, and early writers who regularly 
used cive for the plant, employed chive in sense a. 

In OE. cipe, a L clpa, still retamed the sense ‘ onion ’ 
(also that of ‘ shalot ’ or ‘ scallion’) ; but in Roinanic the name 
was extended and transferred to smaller species oiAlhum. 
In French, cvoe included (or perhaps still includes) ‘ several 
small species or varieties', besides A, Scluenoprasum, to 
which the dim. cvoeite (in Cat. cebeid) applies more exclu- 
sively. In Eng. cive or diive appears always to have meant 
this, civet being merely a rare, and now obsolete synonym. 
In French it is also called cibouletie, dim. of cibmile 
Chibol, Other OF. derivative forms were ciool,civott, civoi. 
The form chive is not recorded by Littre, but its existence 
in ONFr. may be inferred from the derivatives chivon, 
chivoi ((jodefroy). In Eng. cioe and cJtive both occur 
from early times ; but the former is the leading form, down 
to the present century. The phonetic conuption siethe 
used by Tusser, and interesting as exemplifying the intei- 
change of v and S, is still in familiar use in the south of 
Scotland. The modem prevalence of chioe in the leading 
form is, perhaps, due to association with Chive arising 
from the fact that it is for its slender leaves that iha chive 
is cultivated. Chived garlic in 3 clearly points to this.] 

1 . The smallest cultivated species of Allium {A. 
Schamprasum), which grows in tufts, with rush- 
like hollow leaves and small clustered bulbs. The 
leaves are cut for use in soups and stews. Wild 
chive', a name sometimes applied to the Wild 
Garlic or Ramsons {A. ursinunt). 

/ZI40O Ep. Swete Susane 105 (Veinon MS.) l7e chyue 
[MS. PhilEps c 14x0 cherayle] and }>e chollet, )>e chibolle, )ie 
cheue. cxt^Promp. Parv. 78 Cyuys, herbe. xssoPalsgr. 
203/1 Chyve an herbe, Turner Names of 

Herbes, Gethium is called in enghshe a Syue,_ a chiue, 
or a ciuet. 1562 — Herbal n. g Chyue . . is not of 
y" kynde of lekes, but of y' kynde of an vnion. 1373 
Tusser Hush. (1S78) 94 Seedes and heibes for the Kitchen : 
Siethes. 1578 Lyte Dodcens 642 Cyves or Rushe Onyons 
. . have litle smal, holowe, and slender piped blades, 
lyke to smal Rushes. iS8o Baret Alv. C. 337 Ciues, 
csepuUe. 1397 Gerard Herbal l riii. 11 The root is 
thicke and clouedhke . . Cmes. x6ix Cotgr., Escurs. 
the little sallade hearbe called, Ciues, or Chiues. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. lx. (1737) 243 Sives, Rampions, 
Jew's Ears. 1784 Twamley Dairying yo Pastures much 
addicted to wild garUck, or cow-g^lick, ramsons or wild 
chives. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. l 139 Here grow the 
humble elves. x8^ Veg, Siibsi, Food 292 The diive . . is 
a hardy perennial plant. 1849 Froc. Berm. Nat. Club II. 
vii 336 He had often gathered skives for the pot there. 
1860 Delamer Kttch. Card. 46 Chives or Cives. .more like 
a cluster of miniature leeks than a tuft of onions. 

2 . A small bulb or bulbil; esp. one of the 
daughter bulbs or ‘cloves* of a bulb of garlic. 

a Herrick possibly misapplied to the young leaves by 
ision with Chive sb.^) 

xSS* Turner Herbal i. (1368) K iv b, I saw the see 
gyrdell [Lamtnarta dtgttatd] , . the rootes was lyke onto 
garleke, many chyues makyng one great hede. 1648 
'Sr.s.'ssK.K. Hesper,, Hytntie to Lares, To worship ye, the 
Lares, With crowns of greenest parsley, And Garlidc chives 
not scarcely [Also ToLarr\. 1678 Phillips, Chvoes are the 
smaller parts of some bulbous Roots, as ofDaffadil, Garlick, 
etc. by which they are propagated. 169a in Coles s.v 
1741 Cotnpl. Fam.-Piece 1. 1. 36 Out of a Bulbe or Root of 
GarUck, chuse a Chive of a convenient Bigness. 

S. attrib,, as chive- (or chived) garlic = sense 
1 ; chive-cheese, cheese flavoured with chives. 

X776 Withering Bot. Arratigefn, (1796) III 335 Leaves 
cylindrical, awl-threadshaped, as long as the stalk. .Chived 
Garlic. x8^ C. A. Johns week at Lizard 304 (^hive Garlic. 
1883 Daily News 3 Oct. 2/2 An English maker seized on 
the nappy idea of making chive cheese, 

+ Chive Bot. Obs, Forms: 6 chyve, 6-8 
chiieye, 7 shive, 6- chive. (Mostly in //.) [Occurs 
first in the expression ‘ chives of saffron ’, which in 
Berthelet’s reprint (i 536 ) of Trevisa’s transl. of 
Bartholomseus De Proprietatibus Reruin, takes the 
place of chithe, chire in the 15th c. MSS., chire 
in the ed, of Wynkyn de Worde (1495), As 
chithe is app. the original word, chive appears to 
be an altered form, perhaps partly phonetic (cf. 
the form siethe in Tusser, clthe in modern Scotch 
for cive = Chive partly influenced by con- 
fusion with Chivb j^.i, this being an Allium of 
which only the chithes or slender thread-like leaves 
are used. The passage in De Prop. Rerum is a 
quotation from Pliny H. N. xxi. 5. § ii, ‘ stantibus 
in medio crocis ’, where ‘ crocis’ has not the sense 
of ‘saffron’, but that of ‘internal organs of other 
flowers analogous to saffron ’ ; but whether the Eng. 
translator so understood it in rendering if ‘ chiues 
of saffron’ is doubtful. In any case the sense of 
chive as thread-like organ in flowers is clear.] 

1 . gen. A general name for ‘threads’ or fila- 
mentous organs in flowers, i.e. stamens and pistils. 

XS3S Berthelet ‘ corrected' ed, of Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. XVII. xci, The floure [Lilye] hath within as it were smalle 
thiedes that conteyne the sede. In the myddel standethe 
chyues of saffron [stantibus in medio crocis], 2597 Ge- 
rard Herbal 1. xxxiii. 45 Faire star-like flowers . . with 
certaine chiues or threds in them. 1688 R. Holme ii. vi. 
IIS Chives are thick, round and shmp pointed horns that 
stend in the middle of flowers, whicJi in some are more 
slenderer than in others. Chives, tipt with pendents, is when 
^_hom hath a seed hanging and shaking at the point of it. 
Chives are small pointels. 

1 2 . spec. The thread-lilce style and stigma of a 
flower, esp, the stigma of the saffron crocus. Obs, 


1530 Falser., Chyue, of safron or suche lyke. 1562 Lligh 
Annorie (1397) 80 b, By the eating of one chieue of safron. 
1387 Harrison HI. viii. (1877) ii. 32 In everie [crocus] 

floure we find commonlie three chives, & three yellowes, & 
double the number of leaves, 1622 Peacham Compl. Genii. 
i. xxii, (1634) 69 Five orsixe shives of saffron. 1649 Blith 
Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 249 In the middle of it comes up 
two or three chives which grow upright together, .which 
chives, that is the very Saffron & no maore. .you may take 
betwixt your fingers. 1678 P/mV. XII. 947 The best 

Saffron is that wiich consists of the thickest and shortest 
chives. IM2 tr. Pomefs Hist, Drugs I. 112 Saffron is the 
Chive, or Thread of a Flower. 1728 Douglas, Saffron in 
Phil. Trans. XXXV. 569 They fall to picking out the 
Filament! Styli, or Chives, and with them, apretty long Por- 
tion of the Stylus itself, 01 stung to which they are joined, 
b. wrongly applied to the ovaiy. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet s.v. Alaturniis, At the Bottom 
of the Flower grows the Chive, which turns to a Fiuit or 
Berry fill'd with thiee Seeds. 

3. The filament or thread of the stamen, or the 
stamen as a whole, arch, or Obs. 

1664 Power Eap. Philos. 1 49 Out of the middle of the 
Flower groweth a long style 01^ poyntel, beset round about 
with small chives, which are tipped with pendents, 167a 
Grew Anat. Plants i. v. § 13 Made up_ of two general parts, 
Chives and Semets, one upon each Chive, 1734 Martyn in 
PhiL Trans. XLVIII. 614 It has four conspicuous chives, 
which sustain yellow summits, in which is great plenty of 
farina. 1730 G. Hughes Barbados App. 316 Chives are 
those slender Bodies which suriound the Ovarium in the 
Centi e of Flowers, and support the Summits. 1787 W itiier- 
iNG Bot. Arrangem. passim. r 8®7 J; E. Smith Phys. Bot. 
270 The Stamens, formerly called Chives. 

b. Misapplied by Ray, and some after him, to 
the anther (also apex, pendant, semet, oi summit). 

1691 Ray Creaiionx (1704) 124 The prolific seed contained 
in the chives or apices of the Stamina. 1707 Phillips, 
Chives, the fine Thieads in Flowers, or, according to some, 
the small Knobs that grow on the top of those Threads. 
1721 Bradley Wks, Nat, 28 Little Threads, to 

which the Botanists have given the name of Stamina, are 
terminated at their tops by small Caps or Purses call’d Apices 
or Chives. 1732 Flower Card. Dtspl., Apices, Chives,, the 
small knobs that grow on the fine ’Threads or Stamina. 

4. A slender blade (of grass) ; a mote, piece of 
chaff, or the like ; = CHITHE I, 

x6io Barrougii Meth. Physick i. xxxviii. (1639) 60 If any 
chive, chip or dust skip into the eye. 1616 Surfl. Cottnir. 
Parme 645 A conie . . will gather vp the smallest chiue of 
grasse that may be. 1837 Wright Prov, Diet., Chives, 
chits of grass. Leic, 

6. One of the lamellaj or the gills forming the 
hymenium of an agaric. (Perhaps another woid.) 

2721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 19 Champignion. . 
the Chives within side of the Cap have been by some taken 
for the Seed ; but I do not find, with the greatest Core, they 
can ever be made to Germinate. 1744 Pickering, Mush- 
rooms, in Phxl. Trans. XLllI. 06 'The LamellBS or Chives 
on the concave side of the Umbella. Ibid. 97 A . . Proof, 
that each distinct Chive is a Siliqua or seed-vessel. 

Chive 3 (tjiv). Thieved Cant. A knife. 

1673 R, Head Canting Acad. 12 He takes his Chive and 
cuts us down. 1723 New Cant. Diet., Chive, a Knife, File, 
or Saw. tSja in J. H. Vaux Plash Diet,, Os-Chives, Bone- 
handled Knives. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 490 The 
dieadful clasp-knife called a chiv is exposed and used if 
necessary. 2873 Slang Diet, s.v., Chive, a knife, .the word 
is pronounced as though written chiv or chivvy. 

Hence Clii7e v., to * knife 

2723 New Cant, Diet., To Chive his Darbies, to saw 
asunder his lions. 181a J. H.Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., to chiv 
a person is to stab or cut him with a knife. 1873 in Slang 
Diet. 

tChivel,?'. Obs. rare~^. Of doubtful mean- 
ing : Prof. Skeat suggests — To shiver, to tremble. 

1377 Langl. P. pi, B V. 193 As a letheren purs ’ lolled his 
chdtes Wei sydder kanhis dnyn’Jjei chiueled [y/.r. cheuerid] 
for elde. C vii. 199 Ychiueled [yi.r, he chyuelede, i-reueled] 
for elde. 

tChiven. Obs. rare—\ [perh. the same as 
chivin, (Jhbvin, chub, ‘ a veiy shy fish, which hides 
in holes But cf. also Chivie.] Only in phrase, 
to play the chiven (Nares chivaii) : ‘ to run away 
precipitately' (Nares). 

c 26& Robin Hood 4 Stranger (Ritson ii. xi. 30) ‘ Go play 
the chiven ’ the stranger said, ‘ Make haste and quickly go '. 

Chiver, obs. form of Shiveb. 

Chiverel(l, obs. ff. Cheveeal, Chbveeel. 
'hChiveret. Obs. See qnot. and cf. Cheveeal, 

-EL. 

*7*9 J; Roberts Spinster 346 Many woollen stuffs, and 
stuffs mixed with silk, .such as . . Sattinets and chiverets. 

_ + Chi'vet. Obs. [cf. Civet], dim. of Chive i, 
in sense 2. See quot. 

2708-22 Kersey, Chivets the small Parts of the Roots of 
Plants, by which they _are propagated. So Bailey 1721- 
1800. [But this explanation comes verbily from Phillips and 
Coles, who give it as the meaning of chvoes ; so that Kersey's 
chivets is possibly a Dictionary error.] 

CMveteyn, var. of Chevetain. 

ChilriLatitea [Named 1855 from Chiviato, Fern, 
where found.] A sulphide of bismuth and lead, 
of a metallic lustre and grey colour. 

2868 Dana Min. 86. 

'I' Chivie, a. Obs. i-are—\ ? Fearful, trembling. 
1636 R. James tr. Minneius 42 Pale chivie people and 
deserving pitty [palltdi trepidi misericordia digni], 

Chivin, obs. variant of Chevin, chub. 

Chivy, another form of Chevt sb. and v. 
Chizel(l, -il, chizzel(l, obs. ft. Chisel, Chesil. 



OHLADNITB. 


OHLOEIWATE. 


Chizz. [From the sound.] = Chirb. 

1884 G. M Fenn Hard to Win lix, Then from the dry 
grass hard by came the shrill crisp chizz of the grasshopper. 

Chladnite (klse-dnsit). Min. [Named 1846 
after Chladni, writer on meteorites : see -its.] A 
variety of the mineral Enstatite, containing little 
or no iron, found in meteorites. (Dana, 1850.) 

Chlamydate (kl£e-mide»t), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 

(xXct/« 5 r) mantle : see -ate 2.] Having 
a * mantle ’ ; applied to certain molluscs. 

Chlamydeous (klami'dios), a. BoL [f. mod. 
L. chlamyde-ss, f. as prec. + -ous.] Having one or 
more floral envelopes. 

CMamydophore (klse-mid^foa-i). Zool. Also 
chla'mypliore. [ad. mod.L. chlamydophorus (in- 
correctly chlamyphorus), f. Gr. (xA-o/xiis) 

mantle, cloak + -fopos bearing, wealing.] 

A genus of edentate mammals consisting of a 
single South American species, a small burrowing 
animal allied to the armadillo, having the upper 
surface covered with a cuirass of leathery plates. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat, II. 46/2 The recently discovered 
American fossorial animal, the Chlamyphorus. 1849 Sk. 
Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 203 The chlamyphorus. .pos- 
sesses chaiacters^so exclusively its own as to render it 
one of the most interesting discoveries in zoology. 1876 
Encycl. Brit., CMamydophore . . found at Mendoza on the 
Eastern slope of the Cordilleras, where it is known as the 
Fichiciago. 

11 Chlamys (klse-mis). [a. Gr. xpaikit mantle.] 

1 . Greek Antiq. A shoit mantle or cloak worn 
by men in ancient Greece, 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 610 His right arm . . supports 
a chlamys, which crossing his hi east descends on both his 
sides. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. iv. (ed. s) 49 Charles 
. . had exchanged his simple Frankish dress for the sandals 
and the chlamys. 

2 . Bot. The floral envelope. 

Chloanthite (kbise-n^ait). Min. [(1845) f. 

Gr. budding, sprouting, f. a yotuig 

green shoot.] A variety of Smaltitb containing 
a large proportion of nickel. (Dana, 1850,) 

11 Chloasma (kbjse'zma). Med. PI. chloa's- 
mata. [f. Gr. x^oa^ttv to become green (as if a. 
Gr. *xA< 5 a<r|ia).] An affection of the skin, char- 
acterized by yellowish-brown or blackish patches, 
either accompanied with a fungous growth, or due 
simply to deposits of pigment in the epidermal 
cells, b. pi. These discoloured patches. 

1876 DuiiRiNG Dis. Skin 41 Chloasmata . . occasioned by 
the presence of an exces.sive amount of the normal pigment, 
Jbtd. 33S Chloasma is a pigmentary affection. 

t Chlonaphtha’se. Chem. Obs. [f. chlo- in 
Chlorine i-Naphthasb, q.v.] A name proposed 
by Laurent for mono-chloronaphthalene. So Chlo- 
naphtliese for di-chloronaphthalene, etc. 

z8so Dauddny Atom. Th. (ed. 2) 193. 

Chlor-^, combining form of Gr. green, 

used before a vowel : cf. Chloro- 1 . 

Chlor-!^. Chem. Combining form of chlorine 
{chloric, chloride, and chlorous) used (chiefly before 
a vowel) in forming names of chlorine compounds. 
Like the fuller form Chlobo-, prefixed chiefly to 
the names of compound bodies (with the adjec- 
tives, etc. belonging to them) in order to form the 
names of new compounds due to the action of 
chlorine upon the former. Most of these are sub- 
stitution products, in which chlorine takes the 
place of hydrogen, the nature of which is indicated 
by the remainder of the word ; e.g. Clilorace'tlo, 
name of acids derived from Acetic acid, by substi- 
tution of 1, a, or 3 atoms of chlorine for hydrogen, 
giving mono-, di-, tri-chloracetic acids respectively. 
Similarly, chlorace’tal, chloraceta‘ 7 Hic, chlora'- 
celamide, chlora'cetate, chlora'cetone, chlora ce- 
tonvtril, chloracetyl, chlora'ldehyde, chloraloid, 
chloraloin, chlo'raviide, chlora’inylal (produced by 
the action of chlorine on amyl alcohol), chlorartiil, 
~anila'mic, -a'nilamide, -ani'lic, -a'liiline, etc. j 
chlorani'sic, chloretha'ne, chlorethc'ne, chlorisa'inic, 
-isa'tic, -isatin, etc. 

b. Also Chlora'cid, ‘ an acid in which chlorine 
is supposed to play the part of acidifying prin- 
ciple ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Chloxa'llhlu, a crystal- 
line substance (Co Ha Cl jj) obtained in white 
needles by passing chlorine through coal-tar; 
ChloxaTum, a disinfecting agent, consisting of 
aluminium chloride and sulphide with some im- 
purities ; Cliloxalu’xio (acid), an acid produced 
by the action of chlorous acid on uric acid ; f Chlo- 
va’xe, a name proposed by Mansfield, along with 
analogous forms in ~ere, -ire, -ore, -ure, for a com- 
pound of chlorine with i, a, 3, etc, atoms of 
oxygen; Chlorau’rate ; see Chlobo-AHBATB in 
Chlobo- 2 ; Chloxa’zol, an oily fluid obtained by 
treating albumen witli nitric and hydrochloric 
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acids ; Clilorliy-drate, a salt of Chlorliy'dric 
acid = Hydrochloric acid (HCl); CUorliy'dziii, 
a chlorhydric ether of glycerin, analogous to brom- 
hydrin ; of these there is a long series ; Chlor- 
liydrosnlpliuric acid, SO, H Cl, formed by union 
of SO 3 with chlorhydiic acid ; Chlozio'dlc, com- 
bining chlorine and iodine, as chlorio die acid, an 
old name for iodine chloride ; Clilori'odide, a 
compound of chlorine and iodine with an organic 
radical, as chloriodide of ethylene, C 2 H * I Cl ; 
Chloxio'dofoxni (HC CI2 1 ), a transparent pale 
yellow fluid, intermediate between chlorofoim and 
iodoform, being chloroform in which one atom of 
clilorine is replaced by iodine. 

xBgo Daubeny Atom. Th. viL (ed. 2) 193 Vinerar . . ex- 
posed^ along with dry chlorine to the action of 3 ie sun’s 
rays, is converted into an acid called the chloracetic. 1873 
Watts Fomoned Chem. 744 Phosphorus pentachloride con- 
verts aldehydes into cnloraldehydes. x888 Winej Spirit 
4 Beer 8 Mar. 186/1 They endeavoured to bring it round 
by the drastic remedy of chloralum and permanganate _of 
potash, _ X847 Nat. EncycL I. 655 Chloramylal . . an oily 
yellow liquid, the result of the action of chlorine on amyl. 
xSSg Mansfield Salts 143 In Hypochlorous Acid, Cl 0 
(Chlorate). Ibid. ‘ Chlorous Acid,’ Cl Os (Chlorire). X878 
Kingzctt Anim. Chem. 96 Acting on ammonia with chlor- 
ethylsulphurous acid. x88o Times 9 Oct 10/3 He applies 
to painted decorations . . chlorhydrate of ammonia. x86o 
All Y. Round No. 43. 391 He submits it to the action of 
chlorhydric acid. X869 Roscoc Elem. Chem. 3B6 Heated 
with hydrochloiic acid, glycerin forms compounds termed 
chlorhydrins. 1831 T. P. Jones Cmivers. Chem. xxiv. 
252 With oxygen [Iodine] produces iodic acid, and with 
chloiine chioriodic acid. X873 Watts Foiunes' Chem. 624 
Iodoform, distilled with phosphorus pentachloride is con- 
verted into chloriodoform. 1830 A tom. Th. vii. 

(ed. 2) 193 A compound called isatine, derived from the 
oxidation of Indigo, and two substances called chlorisatine 
and bichlorisatine, produced from it by the substitution 
either of i or 2 atoms of chlorine for i or 2 of hydiogen. 

c. Mitieralogy. Chloraln'minite, ' a hydrous 
chloride of aluminium, discovered at Vesuvius in 
the lava of 1S73 ’ (Dana) ; Chloxa’patite, a va- 
riety of Apatite, containing chlorine ; Clilox- 
ma'gueslte, a native chloride of magnesium from 
Vesuvius. 

X873 in Amer. yml. Sc. Ser. ni. X. 481 Chloraluminite, 
z868 Dana Min. 331 Fluor-apatite ; chlor-apatite. 

Chloral (kl6«-ral). dhem. [mod. f. Chlob(ine) 
+ Al(oohol) ; formed by Liebig after ethall] A 
thin colourless oily liquid with a pungent odour, 
first obtained by Liebig by the action of chlorine 
upon alcohol ; = trkMoraldehyde (C Cl 3 • CHO). 
The name is applied popularly and commercially 
to chloral hydrate (C CI3 • CH« 2 OH), a white 
crystalline substance resulting from the combina- 
tion of water with chloral, and much used as 
a hypnotic and antesthetic. 

[1831 Liebig in Annalesde Chimie XLIX, 155 Dans la 
complete decomposition de I’alcool, le chlore en sdpare 
I'hydrogene et le remplace. II se foime une combinaison 
,.que j’appellerai.. chloral. La composition.. est calquee 
sur celle du mot ethal.] 2838 T, 'Thomson Chem. Oig. 
Bodies 316 The most certain method of obtaining chloral. 
X87X M. Collins Mrq. 4 Merck. II. vi. 182, I took a dose 
of hydrate of chloral in order to secure sleep. 1874 Schor- 
LEMMER Carbon Compoimds 146 Chloral hydrate, .acts as a 
sedative and antispasmodic, producing anmsthesia and a 
quiet sleep. x88o Ouida Moths I. 5 [She] destroyed her 
nerves with . . chloral. 1885 Harped s Mag. Mar, 641/2 
Devotees to the opium and chloial nabit. 

Hence Chloxa'llc a. {Chem.), of or pertaining 
to chloral ; Chlo'xalide ( Chem.\ a crystalline 
compound formed by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon hydrate of chloral; CUo'ralism {Med.), 

‘ the morbid condition of system produced by the 
long-continued use of chloral hydrate’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; Chlo xallza tion, the pernicious action of 
chloral upon the system {fg.ia quot ) ; Chlo'xalize 
V., to bring under the influence of chloral; so 
Ghlo'ralized ppl. a. 

1879 Sat. Rev. s July 13 Such magnitude has the disease 
produced by the hydrate attained that Dr. Richardson 
has given it the name of chloralism. 1885 Ibui. Jan. 102/1 
War was a form of chloralization 1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. 
Med. XVII. 446 Small quantities of chloial are present in 
the urine of men who are chloralized. Ibid., [He] could find 
no chloroform in either the blood or the expired air of chlo- 
ralized animals. 

GUoranthons (klorse-njjas), a. Bot. [f. 
Chlor- 1 + Gr. aytf-os flower + -ous.] Having 
green flowers. 

Hence Chlora'uthy, a condition of regressive 
metamorphosis of a plant in which the coloured 
floral organs return to the colour and condition 
of leaves, as in the green rose, gieen flowers of 
Pyrethrum, etc. 

1871 Thiselton Dyer in yml. Bot. IX. ig A kind of 
corymb of chloranthous flowers. 

Chlorastrolite (klorse’str^Qoit). Min. [Named 
1837; f. Gr, green + 4 <rT/joi/ star -t -L ite.] 

A light bluish-green mineral, closely related to 
(or a variety of) Prehnite, of finely radiated or 
stellate structure and pearly lustre, sometimes used 


as a gem ; found in roimded pebbles on the shore 
of Lake Superior. 

1850 Dana Min. 307. 

Chlorate (kloa-ri^t). Chem. [f. Cheob-ic -i- 
-ATE i : cf. F. chlorate."] A salt of chloric acid, 
e. g. chlorate of potash, or potassimit chlorate, 
KO3 Cl. Perchlorate, a salt of perchloric acid, 
as perchloiate of potash, KOj Cl. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 65 Finely levigated 
chlorate, or hyperoxymuriate of potash. 1853 W. Gregory 
Inorg. CMm. 272 The chlorates . . deflagrate violently with 
combustible matter . The only important chlorate is chlor- 
ate of potash .. The pei chlorate of potash .. is the only 
peichlorate of interest. 

Chloretlc, a. Min. = Chlobitic. 

Chloric (kloo-rik), a. Chem. [f. Chloe-ine 4 
-10 ; cf. F. chlot tgite.] Of or pertaining to chlor- 
ine ; _ containing chlorine in smaller proportion, 
relatively to oxygen, than chlorous compounds ; as 
in chloric oxide or anhydride, CI2 O5 ; chloric acid 
{hydrogen chlorate), HO 3 Cl, a colourless syrupy 
liquid, having a strong acid reaction, and powerful 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities; its salts are 
chlorates. Chloric ether, an old name of ethyl 
chloride, C2 He Cl ; in Med. sometimes applied to 
a solution of chloroform in alcohol. 

Perchloric acid HO^CI, containing a still smaller pro- 
portion of chlorine, is a colourless very volatile liquid ; its 
salts are perchlorates. 

x8xo [see Chlorine i.] 1818 Faraday xvii. (1823) 81 
The compound of chlorine and oleflant gas sometimes called 
chloric ether, 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I.219 Chloric Acid, 
a third compound of chlorine and oxygen . . existing in the 
class of salts . . now termed chlorates. 1863 Watts Diet. 
Chem. 1 . 906 Chloric acid when oxidated at the positive 
pole of a voltaic battery yields perchloric acid. 1868 Royle 
& Headland Mat. Med. (ed. 5) 724 A solution of i part of 
pure chloroform in 7 of Rectified Spirit has been much used 
under the fictitious name of chloric ether. 

Ohio -rid, a. rare, [cf. floridl] Of a greenish 
tint of complexion ; or ?= Chloi'otic, 
x8^4 Good Study of Med, (ed. 4) IV, 83 All cases maiked 
by indigestion and a chlorid countenance. 

Chloridate (klooTidgit), v. Photography, [f. 
next + -ATE 3 .] trans. To treat with a chloride ; 
e.g. to cover (a plate) with chloride of silver, so 
as to render it photographically sensitive. 
Chloride (kloo-rid, -aid). Rarely chlorid. [f. 
ChLOB-INE -f- -IDE.] 

1 . Chem. A simple compound of chlorine with 
a metal or an organic radical. A compound ana- 
logous to one or more atoms of hydrochloric acid 
(H Cl), itself called on this type hydrogen chloride. 

x8xa Sir H. Davy Chenu Philos. Introd. 6 Some persons 
may chuse rather to use the word chloride, following the 
analogy of oxide, x8z8 Faraday Res, vii, 19 A strong so- 
lution of chloride of silver. 1849 Dana GeoL iii. (1850) 202 
Chlorid of ammonium. X878 Browning Poets Croisic^ Ask 
the chloride’s name From somebody who knows 1 

2 . Applied in the arts to a number of bleaching 
and disinfecting compounds, such as ' chloride of 
lime’, 'chloride of soda’, ‘chloride of potash’, 
which are not simple chlorides, or combinations 
of chlorine with metals. (Uie.) 

It is now generally believed, that these so-called chlorides 
of the alkalis and alkaline earths are either compounds or 
mixtures of true chloride with hypochloiite (Ca“. Cl. OCL ) 
X826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 583 The chloride of lime is 
thus converted by heat into chloride of calcium. 1832 Ma- 
caulay in Life 4 Lett. (1880) I. 270 The chloride was brought 
since the cholera came. 1854 H. Miller Sch, 4 Schm. 
Axii. (i860) ^5/2 Thoroughly fumigated with sulphur and 
Chloride-of-Lime. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts I, 781 Chloride of 
lime — so called — was first employed in the liquid form as 
a bleaching agent in 1798. Ibid. In the manufacture of 
chloride of lime, chlorine gas is transmitted at a proper 
temperature through milk of lime, or over dry slaked lime, 
the product being thus . . a liquid or a powder. Ibid. 787 
The property of chlorine, to destroy ofiensive odours and 
to prevent putrefaction, gives to_ the chlorides of lime and 
soda a high value. Ibid. Chloride of potash is known as 
Water of Javelle. .chloride of soda as Labarraque’s Liquor. 

3 . Chlorides', 'a common term [on the Pacific 
coast of U.S.] for ores containing chloride of silver’ 
(Raymond Mining Glossi). 

Ghloridize (kloa'iidaiz), v. Incorrectly ohlo- 
rodize. [f. prec. + -izb.] 

1 . Photography. = Chlobidate v. 

2 . Mining. ‘ To convert into chloride. Applied 
to the roasting of silver ores with sail, preparatory 
to amalgamation ’ (Ra3mond Mining Gloss.). 

1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 647/1 A sensible loss of copper 
arises by Being chlorodised, and carried off by the saluie 
vapours. x8^ Harper's Mag. Aug. 391/2 Salt is . . used at 
home in chlorodizing ores. 

Chlorimeter, -try ; see Chlobometeb, -tby. 
C]ilo‘ri3iate» tb. [f. Chloeihb -4 -ate 4.] a 
product obtained by satm’ating a caustic alkali or 
its solution with chlorine ; = Chlobide in sense 2. 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 264 If gangrene supervene, the 
wound must be syringed with weak solutions of nitric acid, 
tincture of mynh, chlorinate of soda. 

Chlorinate (kloB’rineit), v. (Chiefly \xspassivei) 
[f. Chloeine 4 -ATE 3 ], To act upon or imiJregnate 
with chlorine ; to convert lime, soda, etc. into the 
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so-called ‘ chloride ’ (sense aj ; to treat gold or 
silver ore with chloiinej in order to extract the 
precious metal. 

Hence OhlorinatedjS//. a., as chlorincUei lime, 
a recent name for the so-called ‘ chloride of lime’. 

1856 Kane Arct. Exp. I. xv. i6g One salt-pork lamp with 
rusty chlorinated flame. 1876 Harley Maf. Med. (ed. 6J 
17S Chlorinated Lime was first prepared . . in 1708. 1873 
Use Did. Arts I. 788 If the ore to be chlorinated contains 
finely-divided gold in quartz. 

CAloxinatiou (Hoorinei-Jan). [f. as prec. -t- 

-ATION.] 

a. C/iem. Combination, treatment, saturation, 
etc. with chlorine, b. Mining. The process of 
extracting gold and silver from certain ores by 
means of chlorine. 

J. ScoFFERN in Or-y'r Circ. Sc., CJiem. gaa Proto- 
chloride of iron is a union of chlorine with iron in the first 
grade of chlorination. 187s. Ure Diet. Arts I. 787 The 
chlorination-process _was_ originally prepared by Prof. 
Plattner, and . . applied in 1851. 1881 Raymond Miniuo 
Gloss, 

Chlovilie Ckl6>»‘rin, -ain), sh. Chem. [Named 
by Sir H. Davy in 1810, from its colour; f. Gr. 
XA-w/ws yellowish or light green + -inb 3 , Gr. -tvi;, 
a feminine patronymic and derivative sufi&x. In 
F, chlort, Ger. chlor (without any suffix).] 

1 . One ofthenon-metallic elements; a yellowish- 
green heavy gas (condensable by pressure into 
a yellow transparent liquid), having a peculiar 
initating smell, and very active chemical proper- 
ties. Symbol Cl; atomic weight, 35'5. 

_ It is not found free in nature, but is widely distributed in 
Its compounds, chiefly in the chloride of sodium (common 
salt). The simple element was obtained by Scheele in 1774, 
but was at first supposed to be a compound body [oxymu- 
natic acid'i ; its elementary nature was established by Davy 
in i8(^-io. It has powerful bleaching and disinfectant 
Q^hties, and supports the combustion of many bodies. 
With bromvt^^ iodtne Jlucrine^ it forms an importatit 
group of elements resembling each other in properties and 
compounds. 

i8to (is Nov.) Davy in Trans. Royal Soc. (i8ii) 32 It 
hM been judged most proper . . to call it Chlorine, or 
Chloncgas. — Agric, Chem. (1814) 44 Chlorine may 
be prodimed hy heating together a mixture of . . muriatic 
and, and Manpnese. i8a6 Henry Elem. Chem. I. aio 
^lonne was discovered by Scheele . . and first described 
W him . . under the name of dephlogisticated marine acid, 
It was aiterwards termed in the French nomenclature oxy. 
genated or oxygenized muriatic add, and hy Dr. Pearson 
oxymunaUc acid. 1830 Sir J. Herschcl Study Nat. Phil. 
5“ The discove^ of the disinfectant powers of t^lorine. 

* W"7 * Watts Did. Ckem. I. goi Chlorine, by combining 


1878 Huxley Physiogr, 109 Chlorine Is lareefy 
used as a bleaching agent. 

*838 Emerson Address Wks. (Bohn) II. loa The re- 
ligious sutiment . . is the embalmer of the world. It is 
*Ry^h and_ storax, and chloijne, and rosemary. 

2. attrib. ; esp. in names of compounds, where 
it is — chloric, chlorous, of chlorine ; as chlorine 
monoxide (hypocllorous anhydride), Clj O, a pale 
reddish gas, with powerful bleaching properties ; 
chlorine tetroxide (perchloric oxide), CljOt, a 
deep yellow explosive gas condensable to an ex- 
ceedingly explosive ydlowish liquid ; chlorine tri- 
oxtde (chlorous oxide or anhydride), Clj O3, a yel- 
explosive gas, liquefiable by extreme 
cold ; so chlorine sulphide, bisulphide, selenide, etc. 
. iBS9 Todd CyclAnat. V. 104/1 On the addition of chloi- 
me-water. x86o Piesse LcA, Chem. Wonders 07 Chlorine 
gas. 1873 Watts Fawnes' Chem. 186 Chlorine tetroxide 
f *98 By decomposing chlorine 

33 With emorine vapour. 
1.A* WILLIAMSON mDiiture No. 618. 416 With this know- 
ledge of the molecular constitution of hydrogen and of chloi- 

IZlc gBSCha 

Calorine (tlooTain), a. rare. [f. Gr. vAtupo'y 
h^ht green + -ineI.] Of the colour of foliage in 
spring ; light green, grass-green. (In quot. 1840 
humorously =• gseea\) ^ 

1864 III. 204 Nothing is more 
chlorine 

critics, Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly iv. 34 Trees 
* with_^the first sweet chlorine foliage of April. 

CUonniferous (kloarini'feras), a. [f. Chlob- 
iNa + -(i)FBU0U8.] Yielding chlorine. 

J; .in Ords Ctre. Sc., Chem. eii Nitro- 

being the chloriniferous fluid. 
CAlonuiZS (kloo'rinaiz), a. £f. as prec. -i- -ize 1 
trans. To treat with chlorine. 

cafl^ aH 71 The chlorine 

the pulpy mass to be chlorinized. 
^^XUOns (kloo-rinas), a. [f. as prec. -i-oua.] 
Of the character of chlorine, 
rfyS Har^ Mai. Med. 36 A faint chlorinous odour, 

/S- (kloo-rait). Min. [ad. Gr. xAwpms 

(rJiny), name of some green stone, f. -vKupos light 
green : see -ite.] A name applied to certain 
green hydrous silicates of magnesia and alumina 
OTOu^g in ancient rock-formations, and forming 
characteristic ingredients of chlorite slate. 

In a specific one by Werner in 1789. 

moro tha« Werner’s name included 

more than wie.specie5, and restneted-it to- the hexagonal 


chlorite of St. Gothard, from which he sepoxatedRipidolite : 
various other species have since been established, as Pen- 
niuite, Delessiie, Leuchteulergite, CUnochlore, Chloritoid, 
etc., and as ‘ chlorite 'has thus become a vague popular term, 
Dana has given the name of Prochloriie to the St. Gothard 
mineral on which Werner founded the species. 

[1601 Holland Pliny II. 626 Chlorites is a stone of a grasse 
green colour.] 1794 Kir wan Min. 194 Chlorite is found in 
scales either investi^ other stones, or heaped twether . . 
feels greasy. 1807 Cjahne iaPhil. Trans. aCVU.. 293 It 
is composed of shist, chlorite, and quartz. 18x3 Bake- 
well Iiiirod, Geol. (1815) 41 Chlorite . . is nearly allied to 
talc. 1834 H. Miller Sch. ^ Sekm. xlv. (1857) 297 It was 
encrusted over by a thin layer of chlorite, slippeiy as the 
mixture of soap and grease that the ship-carpenter spreads 
over his slips. X876 Page Adv. Text-Bh. GeoL v. 104. 

2 . atti-ib., esp. in chlorite schist, slate, a green 
slaty rock, consisting of chlorite in foliated plates, 
often blended with quartz, felspar, or mica, and 
associated geologically with gneiss and clay-slate ; 
chlorite spar, an old name of Chlobitoii). 

x8oz Playfair Illnstr. Hutton. Th, 12 Micaceous chlorite, 
hornblend, and siliceous schistus. X813 SirH. DAVY.ri^2C. 
Chem. iv. (1814) 194 Chlorite Schist . . consists of chlorite, 
a green or gray substance somewhat analogous to mica and 
feldspar. x8sa Daubeny Atom. Th. xii. (ed. 2) 411 Hydro- 
silicates , . Example : Chlorite^ar. 1834 Dana Min. 298 
Chlorite spar. 1863 Lv^l Antiq. Man xv. (ed. 3) 298 Three 
varieties of granite, besides gneiss, chlorite-slate . . serpen- 
tine. 1873 Proc. Amer. PhiL Soc. XIII. 393 Chlorite rocks. 

Chlorite ^ (kloa-rait). Chem. [f. Chlob-ine -t- 
-ITE.] A salt of chlorons acid {liydrogen chlorite, 
HClOj); e.g. chlorite of silver, silver chlorite, 
AgCl( 5 a, having the form of yellow crystalline 
scales, which decompose with explosion. 
Hypochlorite, a salt of hypochlorous acid. 

1833 Gregory Chem. iioCIOi, CljOia, and Cl» On 
. .they all yield, with potash, mixtures of chlorate and chlor- 
ite, 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 916 Hypochlorites, 
chlorites, chlorates, and perchlorates of alkali-metal, whea 
strongly heated, are alike converted into chlorides by loss 
of oxygen. 

Chioritic (klori’tik), a. Min. [f. Chlobite i 
+ -ic.] Consisting or containing, chlorite. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 38 Of chalk and chioritic 
sand. 1876 Page Adv, Text-Bh, Geol, viii. 157 Chioritic 
and argillaceous slates. 

Chloritoid (kloa-riloid). Min. [f. as prec. + 
-OID. Named by Rose, 1837, fiom its resemblance 
to chlorite.] A foliated hydrons silicate of alumina 
and iron, varying in colonr from greenish black 
to gray ; also called chlorite spar. 

in Dana Mm. 523. 1873 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc, 
XII 1. 399 Chloritoid . . has been observed at many of the 
corundum localities. 

Chloritous (klorai-tes), a. Min, [f. as prec, 
+ -OTJS: cf. F. chloriteux^ Of the nature or 
containing, chlorite. 

^833 T. Ross tr. HumioldCs Trav. III. xxxii. 398 uote, 
Chloritous slate. 1876 Page Adv. Text-Bh. Geol. 339 
Greenish colour which it owes to a chloritous .‘■j lir fiie of 
iron. 

Chloro-^ (klooTo), before a vowel commonly 
shortened to Chlob-. [a. Gr. combining 

form of xAwpds green, pale green, as in x^wpd- 
Kopos green-leaved, x^wpo-judAov pale black.] 

An element in many modem scientific teims, 
chiefly of Botany and Mineralogy. Besides those 
explained in their alphabetical places, are the 
following : 

CUorocarpous (-kppas), a. Bot. [Gr. tfapwds 
fruit : see -ous], * having yellow or greenish fruit’ 
{Syd, Soc. Lex.) ; CUoroern'orin (see quot.) ; 
Chloroge'nlc acid, Chem. [Gr, -yeviKos producing] 
=caffetmnic add (see Caeeexo), so called from 
colouring ferric salts green ; Clilorogeiiin (-p-dsz"- 
nin), Chem., a substance obtained from madder, 
which forms a green powder; CUoxo'xnelan, 
GUoxomeTaulte, Min. [Gr. xpsopopiKw- pale 
black] = Cbonseed'eitb j Oblorophseite (-fr’oit), 
Min. [Gr. pids brown], a hydrated silicate of iron, 
occiuiing in amygdaloid, of a dark green colour, 
changing on exposure to brown or black; Chlo'- 
xop]ian(-i8en), Phys. and Chem. [Gr, -(pavTjs, -(j>avos 
showing], ‘ the greenish-yellow form of Chbomo- 

Man’ {Syd.Soc.Lex.)]Ghlo-xo:pb.ane l-iein),Min. 

[as prec.], a variety of fluor spar which exhibits a 
green phosphorescent light when heated ; Cbloro- 
phanerite [-faemerait), Min, [Gr. tpayepos mani- 
fest -I- -ite], a variety of Glauconite or green eaith 
occurring in eruptive rocks ; Cliloro-pliaixoiiB a. 
[Gr. -^avos showing : see -ous], ' of a yellow or 
yellowish appearance ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex}) ; Ghlo-xo- 
phyte [Gr. ^urdv plant^ any plant having a suc- 
cessive evolution and green parts or expansions 
Soc. Lex.); Ciloxospexin (-spaim), Bot. 
[Gr. anreppa seed], a sea- weed belonging to the 
dmsion Chlorospermse or Chlorosporse, character- 
“ed by green spores ; Ghloxosplnel (-spimel), 
Mtiu, a variety of Spinel of a green colour, due 
to the presence of copper ; Chloxota’nnin, Chem., 
a term for tannin when coloured with chloro- 


phyll ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Chlcxotile, Min. [Gr. 
tiAos fibre], ‘a hydrous arseniate of copper, oc- 
curring in capillary green crystals’ (Dana 1879); 
Chloxoxa'ntlious, a. [Gr. ^avOos yellow : see -0U&], 
‘of a gteen or olive and yellow colom-’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

1881 Syd, Soc, Lex., Chlorocruoriu, a green subsLance 
which, according to Ray Lankester, is the cause of the 
green colour of the blood of some species of Sabella. 183a 
Shepard Min. 124 Chloromelan (see Cronstedite). 1887 
Aihenxsim 3 Sep. 317/3 Magnificent specimens of Oriental 
jade, together with chlormelanite, amber, and callais. 182a 
Cleveland Min. 476 Clilorophteite. 1843 Portlock Geol. 
227 Chlorophseite . . is a common mineral in the Irish tiap. 
180a W. Nicholson Jrnl. Nat. Philos. 1 . 151 On the Chlo- 
rophane, and a supposed new Variety of Barytes. 1826 
Henry Blcm, Chem. I. 160 Chlorophane gives out abun- 
dantly an emerald gieen light by the mere heat of the hand ; 
and after being exposed to the sun, or even to a candle, 
continues to shine in a daik place for some time. 1837 
Shepard Min,, Chlorophanerite. 2837 IjLRKI . li,v Cryptog. 
Bot, § 88 Species possessing the tiue gieen of Chloiospcims 
and the rosy purple of Rhodospeims. 1884 Public Opinion 
3 Oct. 426/1 The green varieties, called Chlorospcims, have 
their abode in shallow waters. 1830 Dana Min, 371 Chloro- 
spine] is a grassgreen spinel. 

Chloro- Chem. Combining form of chlorine, 
chloride, chloric, chlorous, used (chiefly before a 
consonant) in forming names of chlorine com- 
pounds and substitnlion products : see Ciilok- 2, 

a. esp. in names of substitution products foimed 
by the action of chlorine on other bodies specified ; 
e.g. Ghloxobe'uzeue, formed from benzene by the 

I substitution of one or more chlorine atoms for 
hydrogen atoms ; so chloro-benzamide, -bentide, 
-benzil, -benzoic, etc. ; chlorocyanamide, -cyanilide ; 
chloro-cthane ; chloromcthane, -melhyl, etc. ; cJiloro- 
propionic, etc.; chloroproteic; chloroquinone; chloro- 
salicin ; chlorotolucne \ chlorovaleric, etc. 

b. CUoxo-auxate, a compound of chloride of 
gold with a basic chloiide or a hydrocliloratc ; 
chloxobxomide, a compound containing chlorine 
and bromine in union with a metal or organic 
radical, as chlorobromide of silver ; ohlorobxom- 
lodide, a similar compound containing chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine ; cUoxobromofoxxu, a liquid 
(H C CI2 Br) intermediate between cliloroform 
(HCCI3) and bromoform (HCBrj); chloxo- 
caxbouic acid, a synonym of Carbonyl chloride 
or Phosgene gas (CO CI2) ; cMoxooliloxlc, name 
given to a supposed acid, of composition Cl„Oj3; 
chloxoclixomate, a salt of chloxoclixomic acid, 
an oxychloride of chromium (CO 2 Cl j); chloxo- 
cyanic acid, early name of cyanogren chloxide, 
CN Cl; chloxoliydxic, etc., cliloxolodlde : sec 
Chlob- 2 ; ohloxoma’nganese, commercial name 
of manganese chloride, used as a disinfectant; 
chlcxome’xcnxate, a compound of mercuric 
chloride with a basic metallic chloride or a hy- 
drochlorate ; chloxopa'lladate, a compound of 
chloride of palladium analogous to the prec. ; 
chloxo-pexcUoxic, name of an acid of supposed 
structuie CIq O17; cUoxopi'cxin, a colourless 
oily liquid formed by distilling picric acid with 
chloride of lime ; cliloxopla'tiuate, a compound 
of tetrachloride of platinum, analogous to chloro- 
aurates ; so cliloxopla'tinons a. ; cUorosta'n- 
nate, a similar compound of chloride of tin ; 
chlorosiilpliuxic acid, old name of sulphuryl 
chloride. 

1873 Watts Fawned Chem. 417 Auric chloride combines 
with a number of metallic Chlorides, forming a series of 
double salts, called ’’Chloro-aurates. Ibid. 813 *Chloro- 
benzoic Acid tiealed with sodium amalgam and water is con- 
verted into benzoic acid. Ibid. 427 The ^chlorobromide is 
prepwed by treating tetrammomo-platinous chloride with 
bromme. 1881 Athenaeum 13 Jan. 08/3 On some *Chloro- 
biomiodides of Silver. 1B82 — i6Dec. 818/2 The author 
has detected carbon tetrabromide, bromoform, and *chloro- 
bromoform. 18x9 Children Chem. Anal. 7 Acid Gases ■ . 
^drochloric, carbonic and *chlorocarbonic acids. 1826 
Henry Elem. Chem. I. 363 Chloro-carbonic acid has an 
intolerably pungent odour, and excites a copious flow of 
tears. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 138 Euchlorine, an ex- 
plosive yellow gas, composed of a mixture of chlorine and 
*chlorochloric acid. 1834 Ronald Chem. Techn. 1. 371 We 
hairo heard that *ch]oiochromic acid has been dispensed 
with in the purification of the paraffine. 1871 Scheilen's 
Spe^ruvi Anal, 434 The absorption spectrum of the vapor 
of chlorochromic anhydride. 1819 Childbsv Chem. Anal. 
323 ^Chlorocyanic acid was first observed by BerlhoUet, 
and called by him ‘ oxyprussic acid.’ 1873 Watts Fawned 
Client, ’Chloroethane is often called Hydrochloric ether. 
X836 Arct, Exp. II. xi. 34 A *chlorohydrated tine- 

ture. x8^ Dana Zooph. 714 Dissolved in *chIorohydric 
acid. 1833 R, Hunt Man. Photogr. 246 The ^chloroiodide 
*27 formed in the same manner. Health 

Exhib. Catal, 63/1 *Chloromanganese . . Camphoric Anti- 
^ptico, SalicvUc Acid. X873 Watts Fawned Chem. 549 
Chlorine and Methane, exposed to difliise daylight, yield 
the compound called *chloromethane or methyl-chloride. 
1843 Graves Clinical Med. 33 The clUorure platinosopo- 
tassique now considered as a compound of chloroplalinous 
acid, and the chlorobase of potassium, must then be called 
chli^oplatinate of potassium. 1834 Ords Circ. Sc., Chem. 
333 The chloroplatinate of ammonia . . is a yeUow salt. 
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1873 Watts Fownes’ Cliem. 422 Double salts called platino- 
chlorides or chloro-platinates. 1847-0 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 
164 This substance [i, e. Chlorite of protein] is sometimes 
called *Chloropioteic acid. 1873 Watts Fmunes' Chem. 444 
Stannic chloride forms with Saline earth-metals, crystal- 
line double-salts, called Staniio-chlorides or *Cblorostan- 
nates. i8z6 Henry Chan, 1. 401 Some chemists have 
. . proposed to call it the *chloro-sulphuric acid. 

e. Also in some names of minerals containing 
chlorine ; as ClilorocaTcite [Caloite], a native 
chloride of calcium from Vesuvius; named 1872 
(Dana) ; ChlorotM'ouite [Gr. Baov sulphur], a 
doubtful mixture of chloride of copper and sul- 
phate of potassium from Vesuvius ; named 1873. 
Chlorodyue (kloo’rtJdoin). [A factitious for- 
mation from chloroform anodyne. (Analytically, 
the elements are Gr. green uSvv^ pain.)] 

A drug, popular as a narcotic and anodyne, com- 
posed of chloroform, morphia, tincture of Indian 
hemp, prussic acid, and other substances. 

1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 158, 1. .have been thinking 
of realising .some chlorodyne. 187 . Ouida Jn Wini. City 
iii. 49 Who could no more live without a crowd about her 
than she could sleep without chlorodyne. 1887 Daily J/ews 
II Jan. 7/1 In the habit of taking enormous quantities of a 
patent medicine known as chlorodyne, which had the effect 
of stupefying her. 

Chloroform (kloo'rof^im), eh. [a. F. chloro- 
forme, name given by Dumas in 1834, f. Chlobo-2 
+ Fobm(tl, as being a chloride of formyl (in its 
obs. sense of CH=methenyl; not in its present 
sense of the oxidized radical CHO of formic 
acid).] 

The common name of a thin colourless liquid 
(sp. gr. i-s), having a pleasant ethereal odour, and 
pungent sweetish taste, the vapour of which when 
inhaled produces insensibility; hence it is much 
used as an ansesthetic in surgical and obstetrical 
operations. Chemically, it is a triatomic haloid 
ether of the methyl series =trichloromethane, or 
methenyl trichloride, CI3 CH. 

[1834 J. Dumas in Atm. de Chimie LVI. 120 La formule. . 
correspond h un chlorure d'hydrogbne carbond, qui est 
I’equivalent de I’acide formique anhydre . . C’est ce qui 
m’engage A la designer sous le nom de chloroforme.] 183S 
T. Thomson Chan. Org. Bodies § 5. 312 Chloroform. This 
remaikable substance was discovered about the same time 
by MM. Soubeiran and Liebig [Dates 1831, 1832]. 1847 

Sir J[. Simpson Fttio Anxsthettc 7, I have found, however, 
one infinitely more ellicacious than any of the others, vir. 
Chloroform, or the perchloride of formyle. 1847 Ilhtst. 
Land. News 4 Dec. 370/a Chloroform. This new anesthetic 
agent was used most successfully last Monday. 1839 Q. R. 
Jan. 74 At the Liverpool meeting of the professors of* Social 
Science’ [1838] Sir James Stephen introduced . . the happy 
phrase of ‘statistical chloroform', i860 All Y, Round 
No. 43. 432 Had Simpson kept secret the means of abro- 
gating pain by chloroform, what immense pecuniaiy benefit 
would have accrued to himself I 
b. in Comb, as chloroform-bottle, -di-unkenness, 
-giver, -inhaler, -foisoning, etc. Ohloroform-oo- 
agulum:" see qnot. ; cMoroform-xtarcosis, in- 
sensibilily produced by chloroform. 

1878 tr. Ziemssai's Cycl. Med. XVII. 418 When defibrin- 
ated blood and chloroform are mixed together, outside the 
body, there is produced a peculiar albuminous precipitate 
of the colour of red sealing-wax (chloroform coagulum). 
Hid. 431 Those who divide chloroform narcosis into several 
clearly distinguished stages. Ibid. 439 There is no medi- 
cinal treatment for cases of chloroform poisoning. 

Chloroform (kl6o-r^:^im), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. To administer chloroform to ; to render 
insensible by means of chloroform ; to apply chlo- 
roform to (a thing), soak with chloroform, 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Lancet 1 July 39/a, I had success- 
fully chloioformed several of the lower animals. 1838 0. 
W. Holmes Break/. T. xi. 107 She should be tenderly 
chloroformed into a better world. 1883 Leeds Mercury 13 
Dec. 3/3 It was alleged that he chloroformed her. 

2 . traiisf. and fg. To render insensible. 

1849 F, B. Head Stokers 4 Pokers vii. (1831) 62 We now 
chloroform all kindly feelings. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave 
Norm. ^ Eng, IV. 381 If we chloroform ourselves against the 
painful perception [of human .sorrows]. 1882 Chr. World 
Pulpit XXL 23 The cold chloroforming them into an un- 
consciousness. 

Hence ChloToformed^//. a., Chlo-roforming 
vbl. sb. 

1848 Sir j. Simpson in Lancet July 41/2 The chloro- 
formed hand. 1863 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 10 Hold the 
chloioformed cloth close to his nose. 1883 Standard a-i 
Mar. 5/3 [They] had pleaded guilty of the chloroforming 
and robbery. 

Chloroformic, a, [f. Chioeoeobm sb. + -lo ; 
cf. F. chlorofonniquel\ ‘ Relating to chloroform ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Zexi). 

Chlo'roformist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] One 
who professionally administers chloroform ; one 
versed in the use of chloroform, 

1873 H. Walton Dis, Eye ii The assistance of a pro- 
ficient chloroformist. iSyp J. Times in CeaselVs Techn. 
Ednc. IV. 119/1 To officiate as chloroformist at her then 
pending accouchement. 1883 Pall Modi G. 9 Mar. 6/1 The 
conspirators may be briefly described as a League of 
Chloroformists and Poisoners. 

Chlo:roformiza‘tion. Med. [f. next -t- 
-ATION; cf. F. chloroformisation.'] The occur- 


rence or the induction of the sleep and anaesthesia 
caused by the inhalation of chloroform. 

1849 Lancet I. 338/2 In some cases of chloroformization 
and etherization. i887_W. James ba.Mind'Kll. 8, I . . ob- 
served the same recession of objects during the beginning 
of chloroformisation. 

Chlo'roforimisse, ®. [f. Chloboeoem sb.+ 
-IZB ; cf. F. chloroformiser.'] = Chloeoeobm v. 

1880 R. Dowling Sport of F. III. 213 He was heavily 
chloroformlsed first . . then strangled. 

OhloroforirLyl(e, early synonym of Chlobo- 

E0B3I, c 1831 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Chloroid (kloa*roid), a. Chem. and Elcctr. [f. 
ChIiOE-ine + -on).] AJcin to or resembling chlor- 
ine. Chloroid pole — chlorotts pole. 
Glllorometei? (klor^'mitoi). Also chlori- 
naeter. [f. Chlobo- combining form of Chlobibe 
■f -METEB ; cf. F. chloroinitreI\ An instrument for 
measuring the amount of chlorine in chlorinated 
lime, soda, or potash, with a view to estimating 
their bleaching power, etc. 

1826 Henry Elan. Ghent. I. 583 Gay Lussac has con- 
tributed to render the assay of chloride of lime by indigo 
more certain . . by the invention of an apparatus for the 
purpose, which he calls a chlorometer. 

Hence Chloroiue'txic a. ; Chlovo'metry (also 
chlorimetry') [cf. F. chloromitrie\, ‘ the name 
given to the process or processes by which the 
amount of available chlorine is estimated in sub- 
stances containing it, which are employed in bleach- 
ing, or as disinfectants’ (Uie Diet. Arts I. 792). 

CMoropal (klortfu-pal). Min. [f. Chloe-I 
-tOPAL.] A green or greenish-yellow hydrated 
silicate of iron, resembling opal in appearance. 

i8a6 Emmons Min. 170 Chloropal. x868 Dana Min. (1884) 
462 Chloropal is partly decomposed by muriatic acid. 

Chlorophyll (klosTdifil). Bot. and Chem. (Also 
-phyla, -phylle, -phyl.) [a. F. chlorophylle, f. 
Gr. green -t efaiXXov leaf.] 

1 . The colouring matter of the leaves and other 
green parts of plants ; found in the cells usually in 
the form of minute granules {chlorophyll-bodies 
or -corpuscles). Its chemical composition is imcer- 
tain. It forms the colouring matter also of various 
green water-aniinalcoles, e. g. Hydra viridis. 

[1818 Pelletier & Caventou in Atm, de Chimie IX. 195 
La matiere verte des vdgdtaux.. Nous proposons de lui 
donnerle nom de chlorophyle.] 18x9 Children Chem. Anal. 
287 Chlorophyle is the green colouring matter of the leaves 
of plants. x84» Gray Struct. Bot. iiL § 4, (1880) 88 The 
characteristic contents of the cells of parenchyma are grains 
of chlorophyll . .to which the j^en color of foliage is wholly 
owing. i86g Ruskin Q.of Air%e^ When I want to know 
why a leaf is green, they tell me it is coloured by ‘chloro- 
phyll’, which at first sound.s very instructive; hut if they 
would only say plainly that a leaf is coloured gpieen by a 
thing which is called ‘green leaf’, we should see more pre- 
cisely how far we had got 

2 . Comb., as chlorophyll- body, -cell, -corpuscle, 
-grain, -granule. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. n. xv. (1873) 333 The upper 
stratum . . is composed of chlorophyll-cells. 187a Oliver 
Elan. Bot. 1. viii. 109 The colouring matter is limited to 
very minute granules lymg in the colourless fluid contents. 
These are called the chlorophyll granules. 188a Vines 
SachdsBoi. 43 These green-ceflonre^ortions of protoplasm 
. . designated Chlorop^ll-bodies. 1883 M°Nab Bot. (Lond. 
Sc. Class-bks.) l 17 The chlorophyll granule consists of 
two parts ; a colourless solid portion derived from the pro- 
toplasm . . and a green colouring matter, the chlorophyll, 
which is difiused through and cmouis the granule. 

Hence CUoxopliylla'ceous a. [-aoeous], con- 
taining chlorophyll ; CUoropliy'llan, ‘ a sub- 
stance contained in chlorophyll; probably iden- 
tical with what is called crystalline chlorophyll ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Chloroplisr'lliaii a. [cf. F. 
chlorophyllieit), of or pertaining to chlorophyll; 
Chloxopliy'mte, fa. Bot. = Chiobophyll ; b. 
Min. A greenish mineral, a variety of Fahlubitb, 
an altered form of Iolitb; Chloxopltyllous a., 
characterized by, or of the nature of chlorophyll. 

i88a Vines Sachs’s Bot. 249 Forms belonging to the chlo- 
rophyllaceous series. Ibid, 738 The spectrum of Hoppe- 
Seyler's chlorophyllan is the same as that of chlorophyll. 
1880 Nature XXI. 438 He did not succeed in demonstrat- 
ing any chlorophyllian activity by the evolution of oiwgen. 
1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 423 The name chloro- 
phyllite has been given by Pelletier and Caventou to the 
green colouring matter of Uie leaves of plants. 1841 A mer, 
Jml. Sc. XII. 338 The aqueous content of the chlorophyl- 
lite. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses 311 Gloss., Chlorophyl- 
lous, spoken of the leaf-cells when they. . contain a . . mass, 
or little pellets of chlorophyll 1871 Cooke Fungi (1873) 
1 17 No pure or chloroph^lous green. 

CHlorOsis (klorju'sis). [mod.L. (in F. chlo- 
rose), f. Gr. green, lit. ‘a making green ’ : 

see -osia. In sense a a, the etymology is lost 
sight of) and the notion is that of 'loss of the 
natural colour which in this case is green.] 

1 . Bath. A disease mostly affecting young fe- 
males about the age of puberty, characterized by 
anaemia, suppression or irregularity of the menses, 
and a pale or gieenish complexion ; g^reen sickness. 

x68i tr. WHIN Rem, Med, Whs, Voc., Chlorosis, the 


green-sickness, or the virgins disease, 1789 W, Buchan 
Dom. Med. (1790) 323 The indolent and lazy . . are in a 
manner eaten up by the chlorosis, or green-sickness. X874 
Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 13 In those cases of chlorosis 
where the administration of iron is sufficient to reproduce 
the ruddy hue. 1882 Quain Did, Med., Chlorosis occuis 
almost without exception in young women about the time 
of puberty, but is found occasionally in children and mar- 
ried women, and, very larely, even in men, [Cf. Shaks. 2 
Hat. IV, IV. iii. 100.] 

2 . Bot. a. A disease or affection of plants, in 
which the green parts become blanched or yellow 
through the chlorophyll not being developed, 
either on account of the absence of light (= Etio- 
lation), or spec, for want of iron in the soil. b. 
The turning green of some part normally of an- 
other colour, as in the reversion of petals to the 
form of green leaves. 

1807 Edvi. Rev, XI. 83 When plants become pale from 
want of light . . he [Willdenow] terms it Chlorosis. 18^ 
Gray Struct. Bot. (i86g) Gloss., Chlorosis, a loss of color : 
a reversion of the petals, etc., of a blossom to green leaves. 
xM6 Treas. Bot. 273 Chlorosis, one of the most formidable 
diseases to which plants are subject . . The most promising 
remedy is watering them with a very weak solutmn of sul- 
phate of iron. 

CMorotic (klor^'tik), a. [f. prec. ; see -OTio. 
Cf. F. chlorotiquel) 

1 . Pertaining to, or affected with, green sickness. 

1764 Grainger Sugar Cane iv. 130 The chlorotic fair Oft 

chalk prefer to the most poignant cates. 1804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. (1826) IIS He was much emaciated . , and had 
a chlorotic appearance. 1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again 
XV. igg A sickly sensitiveness that would disgrace a chlo- 
rotic girl. 

*878 Cotttemp. Rev. XXVI. g8^ Poor, thin, maunder- 
ing,— we were going to call it chlorotic Christianism, 1881 
Standard 7 Oct., Those who devote themselves to depicting 
chlorotic saints. 

2 . Bot. Affected with chlorosis (sense 2 a). 

1836 Blackw. Mag, _XXXIX. 309 The field looks shabby, 
becomes chlorotic, pines away, 1S70 T. L. Phipson Stm 
36 A plant . . shut up in a dark place . . becomes chlorotic; 
Its »een colour disappears. 

Chlorous (klooTas), a. Chem. and Electr. [f. 
CHLOB-iNE-h-ous; ci.'S . cMoresix^ 

1 . Abounding in chlorine ; spec, containing chlor- 
ine in greater propoition relatively to oxygen 
than chloric compounds, as in chlorous oxide 
or anhydride, Cl 2 Os, a yellowish green gas; 
chlorous acid (hydrogen chlorite), H CIO2, the 
salts of which are chlorites. 

The compounds with a still greater pioportion of chlorine 
are hypochlorous oxide or anhydride (CUO), a pale 
reddish yellow gas ; and hypochlorous acid(H CIO), the 
salts of which are hypochlorite'!. 

1843 G. Day tr. Simoiis Auim. Chem, I. 41 Replaced by 
six atoms of chlorous acid. 1873 Watts Frames’ Chem. 
184 Hypochlqrous and chlorous acids . . by direct oxidation 
of hydrochloric acid. Ibid, 186 Chlorous Oxide. 

2 . Of the quality of chlorine : applied to elements 
or radicals which unite with hydrogen to form an 
acid, and are relatively electro-negative. Chlorous 
pole, the negative pole of a galvanic battery, which 
exhibits the same attraction as a chlorous element. 

1S81 Williamson in Nature XXIV. 414 Such primary 
compounds were classified . . into electro-positive or basy- 
lous, and electro-negative or chlorous compounds. Ibtd, 
417 Illustrations of the greater atomic values which ele- 
ments assume by combining with both chlorous and basylous 
atoms than with atoms of the one kind only. 

Chlo'rurated, ppl. a, Chem, [f. F. chlontri, 
pa. pple. of chlorurer, f. chlorure : see next, and 
-ATE 3 .] Combined or impregnated with chlorine. 

1866 Intell, Observ, No. 57. 239 [He] washes the wound 
in chlorurated water. 

Chlo'ruret. Chem. [f. Chloe-ini -t -ubbt ; cf. 
sulphuret, phosphuret. In F. chlorure.'] A pri- 
mary compound of chlorine with another element 
or a radical ; now commonly Chioeidb. 

1842 Turner Elem. Chem. (ed. 7) 273 Those compounds 
of chlorine which are not acid, are termed chlorides or chlor- 
ure ts. 

Choak, obs. form of Choke sb, and v. 

Choakee, var. of Choky sb. 

Ohoane, var. of Cha-wn, Obs., a cleft. 

Ghoanite (koii-iansit). Falseont. [f. Gr. xoa>'7 
funnel + -ite.] A fossil Zoophyte, generally charac- 
terized by a funnel-shaped skeleton, which forms 
the nucleus of many chalk flints. 

1846-9 Smart Diet. Suppl. 1831 Richardson Geol. viii. 
213 The beautiful .sections cut^ from the pebbles, .owe their 
exquisite markings to the fossil Ghoanite. 

Choanoid (kcu-,anoid), a. Bhys. [mod. f. Gr. 
yp 6 arr\ funnel -f -OiD ; cf. F. choanotde^ Funnel- 
shaped ; applied to one of the muscles of the eye 
in many vertebrata. 

1S39-47 Todd Cycl, Anat. III. 1002/t The suspensory or 
choanoid muscle met with in Mammalia. i88x MIivaet 
Cat V. § 7 The eyeball, .is held in place by seven muscles. 
The first, .is the suspensor oculi, or ‘choanoid ' muscle. 

Choar, obs. form of Cobb, Chobb, 

II Ghobdar (tjoa-bdar). Anglo-Ind. Also 8 
chubdar, chobedar, obopdar, 9 cboabdar. 
[Pers. and UrdUjljLij.^ chobdar, f. staff.] 

In India, an usher or beadle attending on persons- 
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of consequence, who bears as his ensign of office a 
staff overlaid with silver; he is ‘still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and Judges of the 
High Courts’ (Col. Ynle). 

1701 in Wheeler Madras in Old T. (1861) I. 371 (Y.) He 
had sent four Chohdars and 23 n*®”, as a safeguard, 1786 
Burke Art. If''. Hastings Wks. XI. 443 A person of the 
meanest station, called a Chnbdar, at best answering to our 
common beadle or tipstaff. 1810-17 M. Wilks Hist. Sk 
S. India (ed. 2) II. xxxi. no The Cnobdars and attendants 
v ere ordered. 

Clioca. 'A mixture of coffee and chocolate 
iSimmonds Diet. T?ade). 

1839 Doran Taile Fruits The favourite beverage of 
Voltaire, at the Cafe Procope, •was choca, a mixture of Coffee 
with hlllk and Chocolate. .1 do not know a draught •which 
so perfectly soothes and revives as hot well-frothed choca. 

Chocluea, -ry, obs. ff. of Cochlea, -rt. 

II Ghocho (tjffftjo). Also choco, chuchu. 
[Native name in Brazil.] Name in the British 
West Indies of a cucurbitaceous plant {Sechhim 
edith), cultivated for its wholesome succulent fruit. 

‘ From Madeira its fruits are sometimes . . sold in Covent 
Garden Market under the name of Chayotes.’ 

1756 P. Browne yantaica 355 The Chocho Vine, .is now 
cultivated in many places in Jamaica. 188a Standard 14 
Dec. 5/3 Clustering over an orange tree is the lovely cho- 
cho vine. 1887 — 16 Sept. 3/2 The chocho of Jamaica, the 
christophine of the French Antilles, the chuchu of Brazil . . 
chayota, or vegetable pear of hladeiia . . is one of the most 
peculiar fruits of tropical America. 

Chock (tji^k), si.T- Also 8-9 choahj and 
Chuck q.v. [_CAoci and thick appear to have 
been originally variants of the same word, which 
are now somewhat differentiated. Though they 
appear late, they may possibly go back to ONF. 
*chuque, choque, chouque (mod. Pic. choke, Norm, 
chouqui) - OF. ^tche, zuche, fouche, souche ‘ log or 
block of wood ’ ; cf. It. ciccco a burning log, block 
of wood, stump ; also ciocca bunch, cluster, tuft, 
etc. In Eng. the word appears to have been in- 
fluenced by Choke, with which it is occas. con- 
founded under the forms choke, choak.'] 

1 . A lumpy piece of wood, esp. for burning ; 
a block or log, dtaL a ‘ clog 

1674 [see Chuck]. 18^2 W. Cooper GUss, Provtnc, 
Sussex, Chucks, large chips of wood. 1877 E. Peacock 
H. W. Lincolmh. Gloss , Chock, Chog, a smml log or block 
of wood. x88i Isle 0/ Wight Gloss. (E, D, S.), Chocks, 
small pieces of wood. 

2 . Turning. A contrivance for fixing the ma- 
terial to be tamed to the mandril of the lathe ; 
now Chuck. Also aUn'd. 


1703 Moxott Mech, Exert, 19a Sockets, or Chocks, belong- 
ing to the Screw-Mandrel. 1786^^7. Trans. LXXVI. 31 
A stout mandrel, or arbor, for a cbock Lathe. 1794 Rigging 
^ Seamanship I. 150 Chocks, cylindrical pieces of wood or 
iron, screw-cut at one end, to screw into the end of a man- 
drel. 1803 Ann. Reg, 780 Being afterwards strongly 
cemented to a plug or chock, [it] is screwed upon the lathe. 
i8aa Imison Sc. Art II. 147 Place it on the collar at the 
chock end of the screw. 


3 . A term applied to a block of wood (usually 
wedge-shaped) used to stop a cask, wheel, or 
other body from moving. Boat-chocks : ‘ clamps 
of wood upon which a boat rests when stowed on 
a vessel’s deck’ (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.^. 

1769 Falconer Hicf. Marine (1789I, Chock, a sort of 
wedge used to confine a cask or other we^hty body . . 
when the ship is in motion. 1773 Falch Day’s Diving 
Vess. 27, 1 secured them in proper chocks on the gunnels 
of the barges. 1849 ‘Wealb Ditt. Terms 98/2 The long- 
boat rests upon two large chocks when it is stowed. 1861 
Windsor Express 3 Oct., To remove the chocks or wedges 
connected mth one of the lattice girders. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech,, Chock (Ship-building), a block, preferably 
wedge-shaped, driven behind the props of a cradle to pre- 
vent it from slipping on the ways before the ship is ready 
to launch. 1873 Lane, Gloss. , Chock, a wedge for fastening 
the cart to the shafts. 1876 Robinson W/ut^ Gloss , Chock, 
a wedge to keep the window from shaking. Chock’d, wedged. 
1^7 E. Peacock N. W. Littcolnsh. Gloss., Chock, Chog, a 
block or stone used to chock, or scotch the wheel of a cait 
or waggon. 1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., We had only one 
boat, and no tackles ready to lift her out of the chocks. 

4 . Mining. See quot. 1888. 

C(j//«r(i84s) 21 We lay Choak Deals 
which is I^ales put in as fast, or all along, as we dig the 
Mnd, or Earth. x88x in Raymond Mining G^loss. 1883 
Ttttus 10 July 10 A lighted candle placed against a chock 
m the working place of John Dyke. x888 Addy Shejheld 
Gloss., Chock, a thick, rectangular block of wood, used in 
building up a strong support for the roof in. coal-mining. 

6. In various applications on ship-board ; e.g. 

a. / Smaller pieces of wood used to make good some 
deficiency in the main piece, as those at the head and heels 
of timbers, the frame-knees,' etc, [Weale Rwdim, Ncmig. 

io6>a * 


b. 'Blocks of timber latterly substituted beneath th 
be^s for knees, and wedged by iron keys ' (Smyth Sailoi 
IV 

■ p,““ of timber, framed into the heads and heel 

of ships timber at their junctions, to act as a lap to th 
ISOt. ond make up the deficiency at the inner angle 
(JAnignt DKt, Mech.\ 

d, C^hs of the rudder', ‘large accurately adapte 
piKes of timber kept in readiness to choak the rudder, b 
tilling up the excavation on the side of the rudder hole i 


e. Anchor checks : see Anchor siP 7. 

*794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 1. 160 Chock, a squai e taper- 
ing piece of elm . . used in stmpping large blocks. 1804 
Naval Chron. XII. 479 Shipped the rudder-choaks. 1806 
Ann. Reg. (1804) 325, 10 vessels, completely fitted with 
slides, chocks, iron-bolts, sweeps, etc. 1837 Marry at Dog- 
fiend xlii, He stood up on the choak to asceitain what way 
she was making through the water. £1860 H. Stuart 
Seasnan's Catech, 26 Reeve it through the after sbeeve in 
the chock, i860 Gosse Romance Nat. Hist. 260 In at- 
tempting to throw the line clear from the chock, a turn 
caught his left wrist. 1863 Scotsman 21 Aug., Laden to 
the chocks with cannon and bombshells. 

6. pi. Blocks of wood or stone placed in or upon 
any machine to add to its weight and steadiness ; 
e.g, stones placed In a mangle, weights laid on a 
harrow, roller, etc. 

7 . dial. (See quot.) Hence Ohock-hole. 

1884 Hollano Chesh. Gloss. (E. D S.), Chockhole, the 
deep rutty hole to be met with in many of the bye-roads or 
occupation roads in the country. 1887 .S'. Cheshire Gloss, 
(E. D. S.), Chock, an inequality, roughness in a road, .also 
used 3uasi-adverbially=joltingly. ‘Theer yo gon chock 
{fir chick-chock) o'er a stone ’. 

t Chock, -e, Obs. form of Shock. 
Chock (tjpk), V. [app. f. Chock jAI] 
tl. intr. To chock in : to fit in tightly or 
exactly ; to wedge in. Obs. (Cf. Choke o.) 

1662 Fuller Worthies 149 The wood-work .. exactly 
chocketh into the joynts again. xjKPhil. Trans, LXXVI, 
43 A small cylinder of hard steeK . made of a size so as just 
to chock in betwixt the extremities of the teeth. 

2 . traiu. To furnish, supply, or fit with a chock 
or chocks ; to make fast with a chock ; to wedge 
(a wheel, cask, etc.) ; also with up, 

1854 Bartlett Mex. Boundary I. xii, 296 It was only 
by putting a shoulder to the wheels, and chocking them at 
every five or six feet, that these hills could be surmounted. 
1839 F. GniFriTHS Artil, Mem (1862) 103 Chock the wheels 
of the light guns, e x86o H, Stuart Seaman's Catech. 64 
The casks are . . well chocked up with firewood. 1882 
Nahes Seamanship (ed. 6) 60 Have the waist netting well 
chocked and shored up. 

3 . To place (a boat) upon chocks. 

1840 R. Dana Btf. Mast xxiv, 76 We got. .the launch and 
pinnace hoisted, chocked, and griped. 

Hence Chocking vbl. sb. ; also attrib. 

X839 F. Griffiths Artil. Man. iio This is called 
scotching, or chocking, and the handspikes are called 
‘ chocking handspikes 

t CBoek, v.^ and 3, obs. form of Chuck, Shook. 
Chock a. dial. Short for Chock-edll. 

X863 Robson Bards of Tyne 77 Ivery nuik was chock. i88x 
Leicestersh, Gloss, (E. D. S.\ Chock and Chock-full, van of 
‘ choke-full ’ full to suffocation. 

Chock, adv. Also choke. [Partly f. Chock sh. 
and v ^ ; but largely deduced from Chook-pdll.] 
1 , As close or tight as can he; so as to press 
‘ dead ’ against, stop * dead *, etc. 

X834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde n. iiL i, I drew a shaft 
Chock to the steel, and . . Aimed it at Serjeant Laubscher's 
heart. 1836 Kane Arct. Exp. 1. xxvii. 361 A newly-broken 
team-dog . , carried one of the runners chock against the 
edge of the circle, i860 J. Kennedy Swallow B. xiv. 134 
It IS the big wheel stopped as chock as a tombstone. 1880 
Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even xiii. 103 Seized up a great 
stone, and crowded it chock against the grinding, slipping 
wheel. 

b. with adverbs, as chock-aft, -home, -tight, -up. 
*799 J' in Naval Chron. II. 71 The small block is 
chock up to the truck. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 
13 Irresolute whether to run it choke up or haul it down 
agsun. X840 R. Dana Bef, Mast xvii. 46 We.. ran her 
chock up to the yard._ Ibid. xxv. 83 The seas.. washing 
chock aft to the taffrail. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. xiv. 
Drawn chock-tight round his neck. 1867 Smyth Sailods 
Word-bk., Chock-aft, chock-full, chock-home, chock-up, etc , 
denote as far aft, full, home, up, etc,, as possible, or that 
which fits closely to one another. 

e. Chock-a-block {^NatU^, said of a tackle with 
the two blocks run close together so that they 
touch each other — the limit of hoisting ; transf, 
jammed or crammed close together, 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxv. 82 Hauling the reef-tackles 
chock-a-block. 1867 Smyth SatlaPs Word-bk,, Chock-a- 
block, or Chock and Block is the same with block-a-block 
and two-blocks. i88x W. C Russell Sailor's Sweeth. II. 
li. 122 They hoisted it chock a block 1885 H. O. Forbes 
Naturalises Wand, iir. viii. 259 Sideways, lengthwise, 
crossways, choke-a-block, as if the river had swept away a 
village or two and stranded them there anyhow. 

Chock-full, choke-fiill(tJ<z-kful, tjffa-kful),a. 
Forms: 5chokke-:ftille, (oheke-full), 8 chocg,ue-, 
y- choke-, 8- chock-, choak-, chuck-full. 
[The phonetic form and spelling and the deriva- 
tion are alike unsettled, the uncertainty of the latter 
involving that of the former. In Dictionaries, 
first in Todd (1818) as choke-full (with mention 
of chuck-full as a ‘ corruption ’). Subsequent dic- 
tionaries have choke-full as main form, with chock- 
full as a recognized variant. But the American 
lexicographers have chock-full the standard form, 
with choke-full as a cross-reference ; and this ap- 
pears to agree with literary usage in U.S. Choke- 
full appears to be rather the more frequent in 
literary use in ^^igland ; but chock-full is almost 
universal in spoken use ; chuck-full, in literary use 
bef. and after i8oo, is now only dialectal. 


The uncertainty begins with the first ap;>earance of the 
word as chokke-jiille, chekefulle in the alliterative Mot te 
Arthur, the spelling of which is very insecure. Conjectuial 
derivations are from Choke v. (ME. choke, cheke) with 
sense ‘ full to choking ’, or ‘ choked full ’ ; from Cheek (ME. 
cheke, Choke .rd.2) or the related chokes =cha^%, fauces, with 
sense ‘full to the chops’ ; from ME. Chok, e/ioAAa ?tothiust, 
ram in, in sense ‘ crammed full \ _ Either of the two former 
derivations would give an original long d (which might 
perhaps, however, be shortened in the combination); the 
third would give short S from the beginning. Frob, there 
is a recent association with Chock sb. and v., in some of 
their senses, but the latter are too late to be the origin ; it 
is more likely that these senses have been developed under 
the influence of chock-full : see Chock adv. In Eng. dial, 
glossaries, chock-full is recorded from Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Sheffield, Whitby, Holderness, Leicester, Wai wicksh., Wor- 
cester, Berks, Kent ; and correspondents send it as the 
current form in Cornwall, Somerset, Wilts, Surrey, War- 
wicksh., Staffoidsh., Derby, Notts, E. & S. Lincoln, Rossen- 
dale, Westmorland, Durham, Northumbeiland, Scotland, 
‘all parts of Ireland) and 'among all English soldiers in 
the army '. Chuck-full is in the Holderness Gloss,, and is 
reported from. Norfolk, Suffolk, E. London, Oxford, N. & 
E. Devon. Choke-full appears to have no local status. 
As the local pronunciation is usually entirely distinct from 
that of choke (choak, chooak, chowk, etc.), the two woi ds 
are not associated, and app. have nothing to do with each 
other ; choke-fifll'bemg thus merely a book-spelling founded 
upon a conjectural derivation.] 

Filled SO as to leave no vacant space ; cram- 
fnll ; stuffed full ; full to suifocatlon, 

o. Chock-full. 

? <11400 Morte Artlu 1552 Charottez chokkefulle chare- 
gyde with golde. 1731 Smollett Pe}‘. Pic. (1779) IV. ciii. 
327 Stow t%5elf chocque-full of the best liquor in the land. 
1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 1. 153 With a head 
chock-full of these impel tinences. 1823 Bro. Jonathan I, 
106 Chock-full o’ fight I guess. x8S7 Hughes Tom Brown 
i. (1871) 6 Though you may be chock full of Science. 1863 
Hawthorne Old Home (1879) 63 Gardens . . chockftill of 
flowers. 1S66 Dickens Mugby y. 4 Chock-full of trucks of 
coal. 1875 Helps Anim. ^ Mast. i. 19, 1 hate a fellow 
who is always chock full of facts I 18& Punch 15 Mar. 
124/2 Speeches., chockful of puerile insolence. 

jS. Cheke-full. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3603 [Ships] Charggede cvyne cheke- 
full of cheualrousknyghtes. 

7. Choke-full, choak-full. 

1633 T. James Voy. loi Ihe Bay ,. fild choke-full. 1790 
Bruce Trav. Nile IV. 549 (T.) We filled the skins choak 
full. 018x7 Hogg Tales ^ Sk. VI. 272 Full of visitors; 
choke full of them. X83X Landor Coronation Wks. (iS^jS) II. 
611 Catafalcs, choak-full and mountains Jiigh. 1836 B. D. 
Walsh Aristoph. Clouds i. iv, Choakful of water. 1836 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 296 We have a house choke full. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Nighi-c, 122 Chests choakful 
with gold, x88o Punch 9 Feb, 64/2 It is. .choke-full every 
night. 

8. Chuck-full. 

1770 Genii. Mag. Dec 559 He is Drunk . . Top-heavy, 
Chuck full, Hocky, etc. a x8i6 Sheridan in Sheridaniana 
280 It is literally chuck full. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp, 598 
Volumes . . chuck full of droll little pieces, X832 Frasers 
Mag, VI, 148 Chuck-full and buoyant with good humour. 
1834 Crockett Tour dmvn East 86 (Bartlett) To make 
chuck-full the ‘measure of the country’s glory ’• 

Chock-hole : see Chock sb. J. 
t Chock-tooth = Cheek-tooth. [Doubtful 
whether a misprint, or really to be referred to chok, 
Choke sb.^ 

X39X Percvvall Sp. Did,, Muela, the chocke toth. Dens 
motaris. 1399 Minsheu, Muela de baxo, the lower chocke 
tooth. Muela de emima, the upper chock-tooth. 

Chocky, a. dial. [f. Chock sb^ 7.] Having 
chocks or obstructions, which stop or impede 
motion. 

2887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Chocky, of a road, uneven, full 
of ruts and inequalities. 

Chocky, obs. form of Choky sh. 

Chocolate (tjp‘k 81 lt). Also 7 ohocolata, 
-latte, -letta, -lat, chocaletto, -latte, chookelet, 
jocolatte, jaoolatt, 8 jocalat. [a. F. chocolat, 
Sp. chocolate, ad. Mexican chocolati ‘an article of 
food made of equal parts of the seeds of cacao 
and those of the tree called pochotl’ {Bombax 
ceibet] Simeon Diet, de langue Nahuatl. Chocolati 
has no connexion whatever with the Mexican word 
cacauatl ‘ cacao ’, ox its modern corniption cocoa ; 
but is, so far as is known, a radical word of the 
language. It is possible, however, that Europeans 
confounded chocolati with cacaua-atl, which was 
really a drink made from cacao.] 

1 . A beverage made from the seeds of the cacao- 
tree ; now, as distinguished from cocoa, that made 
by dissol-ying chocolate cake (see next) in boiling 
water or milk. 

1604 E G[rimston] D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies iv. xxii. 271 
The chiefe vse of this Cacao is in a drinke which they call 
Chocolate. i 66 z H. Stubbes [title). The Indian Nectar, a 
Treatise on Chocolata. 1664 Pepys Diary 24 Nov., To a 
Coffee-house, to drink jocolatte, very good. x68a Evelyn 
Diary 24 Jan., They also drank of a sorbet and jacolatt, 
1684 Frost 0/ 168^4 (1844) 28 Wine, beer, ale, brandy, 
chockelet. X705 HicKERtNciLi, Priest-cr, ii. vi. 62 Bless 
the Mahometan Coffee, and the Popish Spanish Chocolate. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. Let. 20 Apr., He asked if she 
would take a dish of chocolate. 1843 Prescott Mexico i, 
V. (1864) 43 The chocolate— from the "Mexican chocolati,— 
now so common a beverage throughout Europe, 
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2 . A paste or cake composed of the seeds of the 
cacao-fruit roasted and ground, sweetened and 
flavoured with vanilla and other substances. T his 
is used to make the beverage (sense i), and also 
eaten in various comfits. 

1659 Lovell Ctnnpl. Herball 70 Cacao . . the confection 
thereof. Chocolate. i66a H. Stubbe hid. Nectar Pref. ii 
The best Chocolata, call'd Chocolata-Royal, will cost six 
shillings six pence^ each pound. x68a Land. Gaz. No 
1750/4 Chocolatte is sold, from 2S. 6d. to sr. per Pound. 
17x0 Swift J^ett. (1767) III 27 The chocolate is a present, 
madam, for Stella. x8ss_J. F. Johnston C/tem. Comm. 
Life I. 224 The chocolate is made up into sweet cakes. 

3 . t Erroneously applied to the cacao-tree, its 
fruit or seed. Ois. 

* 7 SS Johnson, Chocolate, the nut of the Cacao-tree [so 
in mod. Diets.], xtm Martyn Rousseau's Bot. i-jo There 
are four orders .. Chocolate [Theobrojna Cacao\ is in the 
first. 

4 . Chocolate colour. 

1776 Withering Bot. Arrangem. (1796) IV. 167 Pileus 
varying from deep chocolate to chesnut. xSSa Scarth 
Rom. Brit, xviii. 177 Stones of a variety of shades, as 
cream colour, grey, yellow, and chocolate. 

b. as adj. Chocolate-coloured ; dark brown. 
X77X Golds M. Haunch Veuisongs ‘The tripe’, quoth the 
Jew, with his chocolate cheek. 1776 Withering Bot. 
Arrangem. {1796) IV. 202 Pileus with black, brown, and 
chocolate stripes. X869 Daily News 24 Apr., A Cariboo 
young lady of chocolate complexion. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as chocolate-broivn, -cake, 
•colour, -crimsm, -ctip, -maker, -pot, -puff, -red, 
-seller', -coloured, -confectioning, adjs. ; chocolate- 
oream, a confection made from chocolate ; choco- 
late-null, («) an instrument for mixing the choco- 
late and milk or water in preparing the beveiage ; 
{])) a mill in which the roasted and crushed seeds of 
the cacao-tree are ground in the preparation of 
chocolate; chocolate-nut, the cacao-fruit or its 
seed (it bears nothing of the nature of a nut) ; 
chocolate-root, the root of a North American 
plant, Geum canadehse, used as a mild tonic ; also 
the plant itself; chocolate-tree, the cacao-tree, 
Theobrovia Cctcao. Also Chocolate-house, 

1879 Rood Chromatics xi. 165 Good r^iesentations of 
olive-greens or “chocolate-browns. x88a Garden ii Nov. 
417/3 The colour is a bright chocolate-brown. X799 G. 
Smith Laboratory II. 34 A deep brown, or “chocolate 
colour. X845 Florists Jml. 15 A dark “chocolate-coloured 
smooth coat. X648 Gage West. Jnd xv. <1655) 104 The 
“Chocolatte-confectioning Donnas. x88a Garden 18 Nov. 
^51/3 Flowers, .of a rich “chocolate-crimson. X757 Miller 
in Phtl. Trans. L. 29 Ten or twelve “chocolate-cups of the 
water. x66a H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar v. 78 Ignorant *Cho- 
colata-makers, who amass whatever is good . . to be an 
ingredient X703 Lo}id. Gas. No. 3891/3 Lackeied Tea- 
Tables, “Chocolat-Mills. 1789 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Home- 
Mr, (1778) 207 Mill them with a chocolate mill, to laise the 
froth, and take it off with a spoon as it lises. X751 Sir J. 
Hill Mat, Med, (J.), The cacao or “chocolate nut is a 
fruit of an oblong figure. X676 Marvell Mr. Sniirke Wks. 
1875 IV. 80 To come to church with their “chocalattc pots. 
X769 Mrs. Raffald Eitg. Housekpr. {1778) 277 To make 
“Chocolate Puffs. x88a Gardeti 8 Apr. 230/1 The ground 
colour is yellow, that of the markings a “chocolate-red. x66a 
H, Stubbe Ind Nectar Pref. 10 The mixture, .is. .confined 
only to the common “Chocolata-sellers. xfiga Veg. Subst. 
Food 372 The Cacao, or “Chocolate-tree, 
b. Chocolate north, gale ; see quots. 

1699 Dampier Vt^. II. It. i. 39 The next day having a 
brisk N W. Wind, which was a kind of a Chocolatta North, 
we airived at Port Royal. Ibid, iii. vi. 62 The Wipd con- 
tinues at N.W. blowing only a brisk Gale, which the 
Jamaica Seamen call a Chocolate North. X867 Smyth 
Sailofs Word-bk., Chocolate-gale, a brisk N.W. wind of 
the West Indies and Spanish main. 

Hence (liiefly nonce-wdsi) Cho'colate »., ^ to 
drink chocolate; Cliocolate'sq.ue a., pertaining 
to chocolate ; i' Chooola'tioal a., of the nature of 
chocolate ; || Chocolatle'r [F.], a maker or seller 
of chocolate. 

xSgo B. Taylor El dorado xxxvii. (1862) 38 We arose in 
the moonlight, chocolated in the comedor, oi_ dining-hall. 
i88x Daily Tel. 2 Mar. 5/3 The late M Menier, of choco- 
latesque fame, xfifia Wadsworth Chocolate 14 As for the 
rest of the ingredients which make oui Chocolaticall Con- 
fection. x888 Daily News 23 Apr._ 5/3 Sugar workers, 
liquorice refiners, chocolatiers, and fruit preservers. 

'f Chocolate-house, obs. A house for the 
supply of chocolate as a beverage. Also attrib. 

X694 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) HI. 341 The lord Cholm- 
ley and Mr. Bertie (vice-chamberlain) quarrelling yester- 
day at the chocolate house, went out to fight. X69S Con- 
greve Looe for L. i. i, A chocolate-house lampoon. X7X5 
M. Davies Athen, Brit, I. Pref. 49 In the common 
Theaters, or in the Jocalat-Houses. 1724 Land. Gas. No. 
6270/9 All Keepers of Coffee or Chocolate-Houses. 1782 
V. Knox Arr.fiSip) III. clxi. 202 Seldom seen but at New- 
market and the chocolatehouse. 

II Chodchod. A Hebrew word kadkod^ 
‘ a sparkling gem, prob. ruby ’, left untranslated by 
the LXX. as x°PX^P> Jerome as chodchod, 

which was retained by Wyclif and the Douay ver- 
sion. Coverdale has ‘ Christall ’ ; 161 1 ' agate 
xgSa Wyclif Ezek. xxvii, 16 Bijs, and silk, and chodchod, 
that is, precious marchaundise [i^ cochod, ether auer de 
peis]. 1609 Bible (Douay) ibid.. Fine linnen, and silke, and 
chodchod. 

Chode (tji7“d), str. pa. t. of Chide v. 
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II Choenix (kf-niks). jXat., a. Gr. A 

dry measure of ancient Greece, variously estimated 
at one quart, and i§ pints imperial measure. 

X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. xs Sit not upon the 
measure Choenix. 1660 H. More Mysi. Codl. v. xvi. 183 
If one Choenix of wheat be sold for a penny. 1853 Hickic 
tr. Aristoph. (1872) II. 619 Pay. .a i^oenlx of chick-peas. 
Choerogryl : see Chebogbil, the coney. 
CliofF(e, obs. f. Chough, Chuff. 

GllofEeV (tjp'foj). Sc. [By-form of Chafeb, 
Ceauffeb, ad. niod.F. chauffoir, f. chauffer to 
heat.] A small portable fiimace, or chafing dish. 

xy^6 Mrs. Calderwood Jowm. (18841 130 His tea-kettle 
boiling on a choffer. x86o-8 Chambers Encycl. s.v. Balloon, 
Heated by an iron choffer. i88s Sir R. Crristison Auto- 
biog. I. ii. 60 We proceeded to kindle our choffer. 

t ChoflSHg-aish. Sc. Obs. A variant of Chaf- 
ing-dish ; cf. prec. 

X689 A. Hay tr. St. Germaitts Physician222 (Jam.) Make 
balls, which ye shall put on coals, in a choffing-dish. 

Chofinen, obs. form of Chaffinch. 

Oboghe, ohs. form of Chough. 

Ghogset (tjp-gset). U. S. [Indian name.] A 
small, edible, salt-water fish, found on the eastern 
coast of the United States from Delaware north- 
ward ; the Burgall. 

1848-60 Bartlett Diet. Ainer. s.v. Burgall, other names 
. .are. .Chogset, the Indian name. 

Gboice (tjbis), sb. Forms : 3-5 cboys, 4 ehois, 
5-7 cboyse, 6 ~*j clioise, eboyce, 6- choice. 
[ME. chois, chops, a. OF. chois (mod.F. choix), f. 
chois-ir to choose. Choisir (ONF. coisir) is 
cognate with Pr. causir, chatisir, whence Olt. 
ciatisire, OSp. *cosir (in cosido seen), Pg. *cousir 
(in cousimento choice) Romanic *causire ad. Ger. 
kausjan, in Gothic^ to try, test, prove, taste, deriv. 
of kiusan, pa. t. kaus, to try, test, prove, discern, 
perceive, see. Choose. The Rom. vb. had also 
in early times the senses ‘perceive, see’, as well as 
‘ discern, choose The Ft. word chois sup- 
planted the OE. eyre, early ME. hire, cttre{it) 
WGer. kuri OTent. kuzi-z, f. kuz- weak grade 
of ketis- to Choose. 

The fact that hire, cure, had in its phonetic development 
become so completely detached from any cm rent inflexion 
of CiioosF, while this French word lay phonetically so near, 
and so naturally suggested relationship to choose, cltose, 
chasefi, 'mthout doubt led to the displacement of the native 
by the alien word. The continuous mutual influence of the 
so. and vb. is evidenced by the fact that there arose also a 
sb. Choose and a vb. Ciioisc.] 

1 . The act of choosing ; preferential determina- 
tion between things proposed ; selection, election. 

1297 R. Glouc ( Rolls) 2415 pe strengeste we schal hi choys 
and bi lot al so Chese out. xwr Gower Con/. I. 272 Of his 
owne chois. 1460 Cafcrave Ckran, 58 Cosyn he [Octavian] 
was onto Julius Cesar, and, be choys, his son, X526 Pilgr, 
PerJ. (W. de W. 1531) 3 b, Admitted as children by adopeyon 
or choyse. 1528 More DiaL Heresyes i, Wks. 165/1 What 
coulde I do further than praye for nace togydemy choyce. 
X640 Quarles Enchirid. ii. xxix. Be very circumspect in 
the choise of thy company. otxdSy More Ath. Pref, 

Gen. (1712) 23 Being put to his choice whether he would 
yield to that, or the abuse of his body. 1781 Gibbon Deck 
4 F. II, xli, 531 The choice of the people is the best and 
purest title to leign over them. lOrjzF'asKm Munera Pulv. 
Fref. (1880) IS In the choice of the elements of wealth, 
x8^ Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 568 With this body too 
. .lay the choice of all future Frotectois. 

b. To make choice of’, to choose, select. To 
make a choice : to perform the act of choosing. 
To take one’s choice x perh. orig., to take after 
selection ; but now usually, to choose what one 
will lake or have. 

X58X Lambarde Eirett. ii. viL (1588)214 This law requireth 
that he. .do therwithall make choise. x6xx Bible Acts xv. 
7. x66o Blount Boscobel i. (1680) 50 The Colonel made 
choise of a thick leafed Oak. iSby Milton P. L, xi. ioi 
Take to thee from among the Cneruhim Thy choice of 
flamw Watriours. 1727 De Fa&Syst. Magic i. i. (1840) 12 
As if Heaven had not already made the best choice for us. 
1884 Miss Braddon /r^^MM^xxxvi, The dancers could take 
their choice in the motley crowd of dames and damsels, all 
masked, 1887 J. Rae in Gd. Words 237 He made the 
choice then without a back-thoughL 

e. By, for, of (•{• in, with) choice : by prefer- 
ence. Without choice : without distinction, indis- 
criminately. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1x014 Twey men were yn 
choys to take. 1370-6 Lambarde Permnb. Kent (1826) zBp 
Since, .his workes without choice be condemned as Hereti- 
call, x^x Mulcaster Fositio/tsjotxix. (1887) 197 Is the vse 
of their weapon with choice, for their calling, any blemish 
vnto them? 1885 Punch 2 May 210a, Cutting blasts of 
wind, which seemed to blow from every quarter at once, but 
from the North and East for choice. 1886 Miss Braddon 
Like ^ Uni. xxxiv, I have ties in Kilrush . . otherwise, foi 
choice, I should infinitely prefer Chadford. 

2 . The power, right, or faculty of choosing; 
option. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8550 (Gott.) Mi lauerd has J>e sent word 
bi me To giue )« choys of thinges thre. <rx374 Chaucer 
Troylus iv. clii. This sufficeth . . For to destroye our fre 
choys eveiydele, 14x3 Lydgate Pilgr. Smile iv, xxiii, 
(1483) 69 This is nought in thyn choys. 1573 Tusser Husb, 
(1878) 206, I must (no choice) away of force like posting 
horse. 1663 Cowley Ess. v. Garden, Happy art Thou 
whom God does bless With the full choice of thine own 


Happiness. X84X Lane Arab. Ni$. 1 . 82, I have given 
thee thy choice of the Manner in which thou wilt die. 

b. i* To be at one's choice : to act as one chooses, 
do as one pleases {pbsi). At choice : at pleasure. 
To hccoe one’s choice : to have the right or privilege 
of choosing. 

1568 Grafton CJiron. II. 246 If suche companies will not 
keepe the peace, let ‘them be at their chaise. 1583 T. 
Stocker Cm. Warres Lowe C. 11. 34 That euery man., 
mate be at hU free choise so to vse them, etc. 1693 W. 
Robertson Phraseol Gen. 332 We may be at our choice ; 
In nostra potesiate est ; maun est situm. 18x0 Lamb Lett, 
to Manning 2 Jan., I have chosen that [title], if ever I 
should have my choice. xSiy Colebrooke A l^bra Hindus 
270 These, with the two coefficients, .taking them at choice, 
furnish the values, etc. 1873 Mbs. Alexander TIte Wooin’ o'f 
xxxiii, I should not hesitate for a moment, had I the choice. 

C. Hobsofis choice', the option of taking the 
one thing offered or nothing. 

Named from Tobias Hobsom the Cambridge carrier (com- 
memorated by Milton in two Rpitaphs), who let out horses, 
and is said to have compelled customers to take the horse 
which happened to he next the stable-door, or go without. 
See Spectator 1712 No. 509. 

x66o S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 128 If in this 
Case there be no other (as the Proverb is) then Hobson's 
choice. . which is, chuse whether you will have this or none. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon II, 331 The Masters were left to 
Hobsons choice J:o choose Bennet and no body else. 0x708 
T. Ward Eng. Ref. (1716) 326 (D.) Where to elect there is 
but one, 'Tis Hobson’s choice. Take that or none, a 1734 
North Life Ld. Guildford (1808) I. 163 (D.) They wanted 
a competition to make the money fly; and they said, 
Hobson’s choice was no choice. 1838 R. S. Surtees Ask 
Mamma xliii. It was a case of Hobson’s choice with them. 

3. That which is specially chosen or to be 
chosen on account of its excellence, the preferable 
part of anything, the ‘ pick ’, ‘ flower ^lite. 

Fabyan VII. 533 The sayde wyne was so plenteuouse 
in Englonde, that a tunne therof was solde for a marke, & 
xxs, the choyse. i6xx Bible Gen. xxiii, 6 Heare vs, my 
Lord. . in the choise of our sepulchres bury thy dead. 1622 
R. Hawkins Fey. S. Sea (1847) 191 Our enemies [were] 
thirteene hundrM men and hoyes . . and those of the choice 
of Peru. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 313 “rhe flower and choice 
of many Provinces, 1785 Gibbon Mise. Wks. (1814) II. 375 
The choice of a chosen library. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 
20 What I think were. .Most the choice for quiet, 
b. concr. A choice or picked compairy. 

1593 Shaks. folm II. i. 72 A brauer choyse of dauntlesse 
spirits. .Did neuer flote upon the swelling tide. 

4. Abundance and variety to choose from ; scope 
or field for choice. 

[1486 Cf. Choose sb. 3.] 1386 Cogan Haven Health vi. 
(1636) 29 As of Wheate, so likewise of Barley there is gr^t 
choice to bee had. 13^ Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. i. 138 Faith 
(as you say) theie’s small choise in lotten apples. 16x7 
Markham Caval. i. 56 In England where we have so many 
choyces of good foodes. X700 Wallis in Collect, (Oxf. Hist, 
Soc.) I. 314 Here is more choise of tutors to he had. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger i. v. 80 She had an unusual 
choice of cambrics and silks. 

b. An abundant and well-chosen supply. 

X59X Shaks x Hen. VI, v. v. 16 So Diuine So full repleate 
with choice of all delights. 1606-9 Br. Hall Medii. Cant. 
hi, (1808) Dedic., I oiler them to you, not for that yourself 
are not stored with choice of better, but as, etc. 

6 . The person or thing chosen or selected. 

X398 Shaks. Merry W.m.xv.^t Quk M. Slender would speak 
a woid with you. An. I come to him. This is my Fathers 
choice. X697 Dryden Virg, Past. x. 74 For me, the Wilds 
and Desarts are my Choice. 179a Swain Hymn, ‘Come ye 
souls’ iv. His commandments Then become their happy 
choice. 

b. A person (or thing) to he chosen, rare. 

x8o6 Temple of Truth 242 No man ..will contend that the 
pleasures of sense are the best Choice. 18x8 Mill Bt’iI. 
India III. i. 25 Pointed him out as a most eligible choice, 
f 6. Care in choosing, circumspection, judgment, 
discrimination. With choice (F. cmec choise) : ele- 
gantly. Obs, 

X383 Stubbes Anat Abus. n. 20 Therefore in my iudge- 
ment is there gieat choise to be made of schoolmaisters. 
1625 Bacon Apophthegmes Pref., They were collected with 
ludgement, and Choice. x6^ Milton Be,L, 11. 4x5 Here 
he had need All circumspection, and we now no less Choice 
in our suffrage. X76S H. Walpole Otranto Pref., Every 
Italian or Frenchman of any rank piques himself on speak- 
ing his own tongue correctly and^with choice. 

t 7 . Special value, estimation. Obs. 
x6ox Shaks. All's Well iii. vii. 26 This Ring he holds In 
most rich choice. 

8. An Altbhnativb : used both in the exact and 
the loose senses of that word, i.e. of the terms 
between which one may choose, or a term which 
may be chosen. 

1794 Palev Evid.n. ix. §3 (18x7) 269 Death or conversion 
was the only choice offered to idolaters. xSyx Freeman 
Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 146 In dealing with William the 
Conqueror there were only two choices, unconditional sub- 
mission and resistance to the last, 1876 Green Short Hist. 
V. § X. 217 The refusal of the French sovereign . . left no 
choice for him but war. x886 Athetueum 30 Oct. 565/1 If 
a man is not orthodox he has no choice but to be ri^dly 
scientific. 

9. attrib. and Comb., as choice-making, -picked, 
-worthy ; ohoioe-drawn, chosen with special 
cate ; f choice-mote, a meeting for election. 

X399 Shaks. Hen, V, iii. Prol. 24 These cull’d and*choyse- 
drawiie Caudiers, 157X Golding Calvin on Ps. xxviii. 104 
He thought y* God without any “cboycemaking did un- 
advisedly outrage ageinst men. x6x8 Bolton Florus iv, ii, 
267 In the first comitial assembly, or “choyse-moote. X647 

47 
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N. Bacon Hkt, Disc. ii. 3 A ’'choice-picked place from al 
the earth. 1865 J. Grotb Treat. Moral Ideas vii[. (1876) 
103 Ideals, .of deedworthy conduct, of *choiceworthy aim. 

Clioice CtJois)j a. Forms: 4 ohoys, chois, 
5-7 choise, 6-7 choyse, clioyce, 6- clioice. 
[Prob. due to association of the native adj. Chis 
with the prec. sb.] 

1. Worthy of being' chosen, select, exquisite, of 
picked quality, of special excellence. 

*^1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 727 Him a chalis ful chois wi)> 
pood chere bringen. c 1330 iVill. Palerne 400 William ))at 
choys diild in to his chaumber iedde. CX400 Desir. Troy 
490 The Knightes . . Intill a chaumber full choise chosen 
Jiere way. c 1353 Hahpsfield Dvoorce Hen. VIII (1878) 33 
Among the select and choise people of God. 1397 Hookes 
Eccl. Pol. V. Ixii. § 8 The one with the choicest wits, the 
other with the multitude. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. 
Ixxiv. (1612) 308 A Choyser is not here. 1642 Fullbr Holy 
^ Prof. St, rv. xiiL 302 In discourse her words are rather 
fit then fine, very choice and yet not chosen. 1738 Pope 
Hot. Sat. n. vL 126 In a sea of folly toss’d, My choicest 
Hours of Life are lost. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. i. 274 
The secretary had. .given a choice toast, sung a choice song, 
b. Often in the Shaksp- phrase, choice spirit. 
igot Shaks. I Hen. VT, v. iii. 3 Ye choise spirits that ad- 
motush me. x6oi — y»/. C. in, i. 163 The Choice and 
Master Spirits of this age. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxvii, A 
being perfectly different from the choice spirit of the even- 
ing before. 1867 Buckle CxW/is. III. ii, He quickly rallied 
round him the choicest spirits in the Church, 

2. Selected widi care and judgement, well-chosen, 
fit, appropriate. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. V. i. 17 A most singular and choise 
Epithat. 1613 — Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 162 Wishing me to per- 
mit. .my Chaplaine, a choyce howre To heare from him a 
matter of some moment. i6fig Bunvan Holy Ciiie 138 Two 
choice Metaphors. 1603 W, Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 332 
Thhigs delivered in choice words ; Ekciis verbis diciatse 
res. 1807 WoRDSw. Eesol. 4 Indef xv, Choice word and 
measured phrase, above the reach Of ordinary men. 

-f* 3. Of persons : Careful or nice in choosing, 
selective, discriminative. Ohs. or died. 

x6x6 Pasquil 4 Hath. iv. 287 Tie make the aire Court thy 
choice eare 'with soit delicious sounds. X63X Jer. Taylor 
Holy Livvig^ !. § x He that is choice of his time, will also 
be choice of his conmany and choice of his actions. X636 
Sanderson Serm. Ps. xix, 13 (1689! 407 A Traveller in a 
deep rode will be choice of his 'way throughout, 

b. Careful of [over), as valuing highly; making 
much. of. Chiefly dial. 

1840 R. Dana Mast xxix, 103 Many of the latest 
sailor son». .which they were very choice of. lijK Sussex 
Gloss. (E.D.S.) s,v., ‘He aint got but two brockyloes, but 
he’s middlin' choice over them, I can tell ye.' x88i Shropsh, 
Gloss., ‘ They han hut that one little lad, and th^ bin 
mighty choiee and tid on him.' 1888 JV. Somerset Wadik., 
Terrible choice man about his things. Uncommon choice 
over her daughters. 

c. Fastidious (as to diet) ; ‘ nice '. 

1888 Berhsh. Gloss,, Choice or Chtce, difficult to suit as 
regards food, 

4 . quasi-tfi/w. Exceedingly. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 9303 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit 
hym the hettur. 

Clioicefal (ybi-sful), a, rare. [f. Choiob sh. 
+ -FUli.] Full of choice: a. Making many 
choices, fickle in choosing, b. Offering or afford- 
ing choice, varied. 

X391 Spenser Mui^tmos 159 Hone of these ,. Mote 
please his fancie . . His choicefuTi sense 'with every change 
doth flit. 2605 SvL'VESTER^ D7« Bartas it ii, Colonies 460 
For costly toyes, Silk Stockings, Cambrick, Lawne, Heere's 
choice-full Plenty. 

Choiceless (tJoi*sl&s), a. rare. [f. Choice: sh. 
+ -iiBss.] Wiliont choice ; incapable of choosing. 
X634 Hammond Fuudanienials'xn. (J.) That dead, choice- 
less creature. 2633 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. (1845) III. 337 In 
that Age there was a choicelesse choice, that Monks, or 
none at all, should tvTite our English Histories, 

Cboicely (tjoi'sli), adv. Also 6 ohoselie ; and 
see Choice a. [f. Choice a. + -lt 2 .] in a choice 
manner; with careful choice, with special care, 
carefully, speeially, discriminatingly ; daintily, ex- 
quisitely, excellently. 

Polerfte 2752 The posterne of that peiles 
erber, That was to Meliors chaumber choUIi a joyned 
c X400 Bes^. Troy 2772 My Sister Exiona fro seruage to 
brynge. That shal be choisly your charge, £1423 Leg. 
Xcod sx 8 To seche a childe )>at choisly chees In maydenes 
blode to blome. 1370 Ascham Scholem. (Arh.) 237 In euerie 
separate kinde of learning and studie , . ye must follow, 
chosehe a few, and chieflie some one. 1390 Spenser F. Q 
11. vi. 12 Choycely picked out from all the rest, xfiio Guil- 
(ifiri) 137 Keeping them exceeding choicely. 
2678 H. Vaughan ThaEa Rediv. (2838) 221 This they do 
most slow Because most choicely. x68x Chetham Angler's 
Vade-mee. iv. S 19 (2689) 50 So choicely handled, as not to 
55 m “6 least bruised. 2797 in Nicolas Disf Nelson II. 456 
OurShip. .willheohoicely manned. 283a Tennyson Palace 
Art XXXVII, Below was all mosaic choicely plann'd. 2862 
Ruskin Munera Pvlv. (iBto) 60 To furnish choicely his 
stable, or his cellar. 


Choiceness (tjbi-snes). [f. Choice a. + -eess 
1 . Selectness ; special excellence, value, or fitnes 
2636 B. JoNSON Dtscov. (R.l, In choiceness of phrase, roun 
and cle^e composition of sentence. x6m Bp. Rbynoli 
Serm. Hosea Epist , The Choiceness of the Auditory migi 
r^uire the exactest preparation. 1702 Co^er-Plaie Ma 
VI, Mrs. Norths ,. flower-garden . in neatness, and tf 
choiceness of its contents. 2877 Mrs. Forrester Mrgm 
1-264 The choiceness of the cuisine, 

2 - Discrimination in gliposing ; fastjdiopsness. 


A 1685 J. Goodwin Filled -w. the Spirit 109 Here is 
no matter for choiceness of wisdom to shew itself, a 1687 H. 
iiLoK&Antid. Aih. PreC Contents (1712) i His caution and 
choice-ness in the Managing such arguments. 1886 J. W. 
Sherer Worldly Tales 76 He won the appellation of 
‘Spatts’, from a supposed excessive choiceness in the 
selection of that equipment. 

ChoU. Cutlery. The name of the indentation m 
a pocket-knife where the edge of the blade adjoins 
the ‘ tang’ or thick part by which it is hafted ; or 
the corresponding part of any knife where the 
cutting edge ends. Hence Clioil v., to make this 
indentation or slope in a knife ; Choller, an in- 
strument for making the choil. 

Choil has been used in Sheffield from before the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant : it is also in use in cutlery establish- 
ments in U.S, (N. 4 r Q, 7th S. VII. 197, 1880). 1888 in 
Addv Sheffield Gl. 18^ — in iV. 4- 9 Mch. 199 This 

filing cutlers call ‘choiling’, and they do it by means of a 
rather smooth three-sided file, .one could not call the choil 
of a table-knife an indentation, .it is a rounding off. 

Choir, ^nire (kwai®!), sb. Forms : a. 5 quer, 
3-6 quere, 4 queer, queyr, 4-6 queer, 5 qwer, 
5-6 qwere, qweer, 6 qneare, north. qwh.ere, 
-where ; 6-7 queere. f 3 . 5-6 quyre, queyere, 6 
quiere, quyer, 6-7 quiere, 6- quire. 7. 7- 
choir, (8 choire). [ME. quer, quere, a. OF. cuer 
choir of a church (mod.F. chcetir) L. chorus 
company of dancers, dance ; company, band ; (in 
med.L.) body of singers in church, place for singers 
in church ; a. Gr- xopLs dance, company of dancers 
or singers : cf. Choehs. The change fi om ME. 
quere, to quyer, quire, goes exactly with that of 
brert ^^ frere to hrierffriar. The spoken word 
is still quire, though since the close of the 1 7th c. 
this has been fictitiously spelt choir, app. as a 
partial assimilation to Gr.-L. cho) us, or F. chceur. 

The spelling gidre has never been altered in the English 
Prayer-book. Some people affect to pronounce choir (k(n°2^.] 
1 . The organized body of singers in cathedral or 
church service. 

+ a. The clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church engaged in performing the church service : 
formerly more or less coextensive with Chapter. 
Ohs. 

c 1300 Si. Brandon 305 Tuetf other freres of the queor. 
c 2305 E. B. P, (1862) 82 Alle be Canouns of he queor. xsxB 
Wriotheslev Chron. (1875) 1 . 22 The Bishop of London, 
with all Powles quier, receaued him. 2336 Chron. Gr. Friars 
7S The qweer of Powlles had a commandment from the dene. 

b. The band of singers who perform or lead the 
musical part of the service in a church or chapel. 

A cathedral choir consists of the vicars choral or minor 
canons, lay-clerks, and choristers. This body is divided 
into two sets of voices sitting in tbe south and north sides 
of the chancel, called respectively decani and cantoris (i. e. 
dean’s and precentot^s^ side) who sing antiphonally. (But 
in some cases the positions are reversed.) 

c 2380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 292 Whanne jier ben fourty or 
fyfty in a queer >re or fouie . . lorellis schullen knacke jje 
most deuout seruyee hat nonnan schal here ]>a sentence. 
2333 T. Wilson FAet. 76 b. The Chaunter. . made the whole 
quier, that then was redy for syngyng, to fall streight a 
laughyng. 1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 156 To haue plaide 
it on the organes with a quier of singing men. 263a Milton 
Penseroso 262 Let the pealing organ blow To the full voic'd 
quire below. 2793 Mason Ch, Mus, iil 207 Singing Men, 
much less singing Women, as a separate Choir made no 
part in the. .orders, which St. Peter and St. Paul had. .ap- 
pointed. 2823 Byron Juan xin. Ixii, The silenced quiie. 
x8^ Ouseley Counterp. xiv. gx In writing for two choirs, 
it is always desirable to make the harmoiw of each choir 
complete. 2880 Grove Diet. Mus, s.v., ‘( 5 hoir’ is .. used 
for the singers in churches of all kinds; and for the poi- 
tions into which a chorus is divided when the composition 
is written for two, three, or any other number of ‘ choirs ’. 
1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 1 . 24 The choir answers 
from the organ lofi. 


T c. transf. The singers in the Jewish temple 
also, in a heathen temple. Ohs. 

2^82 Wyclif Judg, ix. 27 The querys maad of synger 
thei wenten into the temple of her god. — Neh. xu. c 
Two ^eris of men preisende stoden in the hous of Goi 
xo^i xlOQBCS LeBvmih, ni* xxxuL 203 The Psalmes wei 
written . . for the use of the Quire. 2697 Dhyden Vin 
Georg IV. 546 The bright Quire their kindred Gods invoto 

2 . Thai pait of a church appropriated to th 
singers ; spec, the part eastward of the nave, i 
which the services are performed, separated fror 
the rest of the building by a screen or screen: 
usually of ojien work; the chancel. (Now s 
called chiefly in cathedrals and such large chnrchc 
as show the cathedral or minster type.) 

2297 R. Glouc. 4393 (Rolls) At glastinbury his bones suj>l 
me fond . & pere at-uore J»e heye weued • amydde l>e qui 
ywis. 2375 Barbour Bruce xx. 293 In a fair towme in tl 
queyr. a Le Morte Arth, 3138 In A chapelle, Amydc 
the queie, That hold baron they beryed thare. Rol 
Dmyll M He went . . Towardes the quyere. 2480 Caxtc 
Chrtm. Eng. cell. 322 He lyethworsbipfully in a new chap 
on the^ south-syde of the quyre, 2333 Fisher Whs. i, 3! 
Ccmming to the quire, — 367 Quyer. 2549 Prayer B 
Edw.VI, Mom. Pr. Rubric, The priest beyng in the quei 
Mall begynne wyth a loude voyce the Lordes prayer, igt 
(Jr^ton Chron, II. 256 Buried in the (Juier, or upper par 
of Paules Churche. 2392 Vestry Bks. (Surteesl 266 Tl 
forme on the north side of the queare. 1633 Breretc 
Trav, ({844) 125 Diving service . is perfonpeuin the qui 


or chancel. 266a Bk. Com. Prayer, Morn, ^ Even, Prayer 
Rubric, In Quires and Places where they sing, here follow- 
eth the Anthem, 1708 Kersei^ Choir, the Quire of a 
Church, that part of it where Divine Service is said or 
sung. 1732 Chambers CycL, In nunneries, the choir 
is a large hall, adjoining to the body of the church; 
separated by a grate, where the religious sing the office. 
18x3 WoRDSW. White Doe i. 112 Can she be grieved for 
quire or shrine Crushed as if by wrath divine ? 1874 Parker 
Illust. Goth. Archit, i. iv. 102 St. Hugh's choir of Lincoln 
(Cathedral is the earliest building of the puie Gothic style. . 
that has been . . found in Europe. 2873 — Gloss. A rehit. s.v. 
Church, The name of chancel and choir became synonymous, 
but usage now generally confines the name of choir to 
the cathedrals or laige churches, 2875 B. Taylor Faust 
IV. iii. II. 269 The rising, sun already lights the choir, 

transf. 1M0 Shaks. Sotm. Ixxiii, Those houghes which 
shake against the could Bate ruin’d quiers, where late the 
sweet birds sang. 

fb. Phrase. To keep one's choir (cf. to keep 
Chapel). Ohs. Prov. To rob the church to mend 
the choir, etc. 

c 2400 Sowdone Bab. 566 Fye, preest. .Go home and kepe 
thy Qwer. c 25x0 Barclay Mirr, Gd, Mann. (2570) ciij, 
Uncouer not the Church, therewith to mende the quere. 
2314 — Cyt. 4- Uplondyshm, (2847) 17 Some pill the churche, 
therewith to leade the quere. 1326 Will of R, Pthe, Test. 
Ebor. V. 74 All other clarkes that kepes daly ther where ij<f. 
Sc. Proverb, He rives the kirk to theik the quire. 

+ c. Lady quire : = Lady chapel. Ohs. 

151a Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 36 To be buried . . in the 
Lady qwere. 2350 in Peacock Eng, Ch, Furniture (2866) 
166 Ye alter in our lady gwerre . . ye alter in nycholas 
gwerre. 

t d. Asa place for the Chubch-buokets. 

x6sx Cleveland Poems, Rebell Scot, Not all the buckets 
in a Countrey Quire Shall quench my rage. x6fi6 Dryden 
Ann. Mirab. ccxxix, Some run for buckets to the hallow’d 
(^uire. 

3. ^en. A company of singers ; spec, an organized 
body of singers who perform at concerts, etc. ; a 
choral society or institution. 

a 2333 Udall Royster D. v. vi. (Arb.) 86 Let me fet your 
quier, that we may haue a song, 2595 PedleVs Prophecie, 
We foure will make an honest queie; I will follow, if the 
Pedler -will begin. 2663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. (2669) xi6 
What Princes Quire of Musick can excell That which within 
this shade does dwell? 1770 Lanqhornb Plutarch (2879) I. 
566/1 The choirs which tne cities sent to sing the praises of 
Apollo, x8yi G, Downes Lett, Coni, Countries I. 207 A 
choir of fan singers of Brientx usually accompanies the 
party. x88o Grove Diet. Mus. II. 262 During this winter 
[1827-8] Felix [Mendelssohn] . . formed a select choir of 16 
voices, who met at his house on Saturday evenings, 
b. transf. and fig. of angels, biros, echoes, etc. 

xsgs Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad, 840 Still the quier of ecchoes 
answer. x6*6 Bacon Sylva § 253 Where Eccho’s come 
from severall Parts . . they must . . make as it were a (Duire 
of Kccho’s. x6s8 Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F, 2x5 Like 
bright Apollo in the Muses Quires, 1667 Milton P, L. xir. 
366 They, .by a Quire Of squadrond Angels hear his Carol 
sung. 2672-3 Comber Coinp Temple i. x. § 3 The great 
Mystery of the Trinity, which the Celestial Choir own by 
their Trisagium. 271^ Addison Italy (1733) 186 Feather’d 
Quires that warbled in the shade. x88o E. White Cert. 
Relig, 82 As if a quire of angels filled the firmament with 
their songs. 

4. Each of the nine orders of angels in the 
heavenly hierarchy. 

2642 R. Carpenter Experience iii. iv. 17 Say.. that there 
are nine Orders, or Quires of Angels, si/bn Milton P. L. 
III. 666 Hath brought me [Satan] from the (juires of Cheiu- 
bim Alone thus wandring. x8^ Kingsley Saint’s Trag. 
iv. ii. 222 My report Shall , . win the quires of heaven To 
love and honour him. 

6 . Cf. Choeus sh. I. 

_ a. A band of dancers, or of dancers and singers 
(in ancient heathen worship, etc.). 

2636 Cowley Pindar Odes (2669) 22 Lo how the Years to 
come, a numerous and well-fitted Quite, All hand in hand 
do decently advance. And to my song with smooth and 
equal measuie dance. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 243 How often 
have I led thy .sportive choir With tuneless pipe, beside the 
murmuring Loire, 28x8 Shelley Rev, Islam ni, xxiii, Like 
a quire of devils, Aiound me they involved a giddy dance, 
+b. A dance (or ?a carol). Ohs. rare. 

2335 CovERDALE Lam. V. 24 Onr mery quere [x6xx our 
dance] is turned in to mourninge. 

6 . gen. An organized company or collection, a 
band (of persons, or fig, of things) j sometimes 
with the idea of rhythmical motion or regular 
order as of dancers. (Of. Chobhs sh. a.) 

1382 Wyclif Song Sol. vi. 13 Queres of tentes [Lat. chores 
castrorunt\. 2390 Shaks. MiS. N. 11. L, 55 And then the 
whole quire hold their hips, and Ioffe. 2622 Bacon Hen. 
VII, 105 The King euer willing to put himselfe into the 
Consol t or Quire of all religious Actions. x6m Vinw Crea- 
tion I. 52 The Hypothesis of every fixt Stars bein^ a Sun . , 
and having a Quire [2704 choire] of Planets, .movine about 
him. Ibid. ii. (2704) 309 Nature which hath so skilfully 
ranked and disposed this Quire of our Teeth. x8« Kings- 
ley Glaucus (1878) 12 The whole choir of cosmlcafsciences, 

7. Comb., as in choir-house, -service ; (in sense 2 ) 
• choir-aisle, -chapel, -crypt, -door, -screen, -side, 

-stall ; choir-boy, a boy who sings in a choir, a 
chorister ; + choir-cope, a cope worn by a member 
of a choir ; choir-master, a leader or director of a 
choir ; choir-piteh [Mus.), see quot. ; choir'-wise 
adv., in the manner of a choir, antiphonally. See 
also Choib-man, -orsah. 

2848 B. Wkbb Cofit. EcclesUd. 24 It is cruciform, with 
an apse, but has np r^troeboir or *chPir-ai$les. 1837 
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Thackeray Ravettswing vii, He had been a *choir-boy. 
a Samts Lives (1887) 827 Monekes . . yreuested faire 
and in *queor-copes. 1853 Rock Ch. Fathers III, ii, 250 
All the canons and clerks . . took off the black dioir- 
copes and arose clad in surplices. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Lect. Archit. II. 29 Here . . we have stul remaining the 
’'choir-crypt. 1513 Test. Ebor, V. 48 Afore the *quere 
dore in ue churdi of Est Drayton, 1591 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 266 Tire seconde stall from the queare doore. 1M3 
Pall Mall G. sj Dec. 2/1 The boys in Uie Abbey choir . . 
boarded in a *choir-house. i860 Ramsay Remtu. (1874) 
p. xlv, Choirs have been organized with great effect by 
^choir-masters of musical taste and skill. 1852 Seidel 
Organ 22 Organs . . tuned either in the so-called chamber- 
pitch . . or in the *choir-pitch, which was a whole tone 
higher. 1643 Cromwell Lett. 10 Jan. (Carlyle), I require 
you to forbear your *choir-service. 1774 T. Warton Eng. 
Poetry (1840) III. 161 That part of our choir-service called 
the motet or anthem, i66x Heylyn Hist. Ref, ii. v. 59 A 
song sung *Quire-wise . . Moses as Chanter. 

Cuoir, quire (kwsioj), v. poet. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To sing, as a choir ; to sing in chorus. 

1396 Shaks. Merck, V. v. i. 62 Still quiring to the young 
eyed Cherubins. 1610 G. Fletcher Chrises Vict. iv. ii. 
Among whose infant leaves the joyous birds do quire. 1804 
Gramame Sabbath (1839) With sweet response har- 
moniously they [seraphim] choir'd. 

b. trans. 

1791 E. Darwin Bat. Gard. i. 18 To the sacred Sun, 
Spontaneous Concords quired the matin strain. 

c. intr. To resound, as music sung by a choir. 

1838 D. Moir Castds Dirge Poet. Wks. 1861 I. 29 Where 

the psalm and song Of angels choir abroad. 

Hence Olioiring, quiring vbl. sb. and^^/. a. 

a 1774 Fergusson Poems, Conscience z No choiring war- 
blers nutter in the sky. «i843 Campbell Poems, Vieiu fr. 
St. Leonards 133 In thundering Concert with the quiring 
winds. 1843 £. Jones Sens, f Evetit 61 Oceanic choirings. 
187^ B, Taylor Faust I. hi, 60 Hark, the . , Sound of 
their quiring. 

Choired (kwoiojd, kwaia'red), ppl. a. rare. 
[f. Choib sb. or V. ■¥ -BD.] 
a. Assembled in a choir or company, b. 
Uttered in chorus. 

1796 CoLERmcE Ode Depart. Vear 73 From the choired 
gods advancing. 1838 _S. Bellamy Betrayal 44 Sweet 
unities, .such as from quired tongues will break. 1843 £. 
JoNLS .ye«r. 4- Event 59 Choired ciies. 

Choirist. rare. A chorister. 

*773 J< Ross Fratricide 11. 127 You my lively Choirists 
have perform’d Beyond my fleetest hope. 

Choirister, obs. form of Chobisteb. 
Choirmau, quiremau. (kwsioumxn). A 

man who sings in a choir ; a * singing man 
1488 Will of Stabworth (Someiset Ho ) A preest of goode 
name . . & a goode quereman. 1502 Bury Wills (1850) 95, 
I wyll that an honest prest and a queerman shall syng for 
my soule. 1570 B. Goooc Pop, Kingd. ii. (1880) 16 Some 
others .. sing, whom Quier men they call. x6xx Cotgr. 
Chorieux, Queeremen, singingmen, quirresters. X766 En- 
TicK London IV. 109 Choirmen, to sing mass daily. z8ra 
S. H. Little \a Dublin Rev.^ssi, 106 No choirman.. should 
be able to consider himself a necessity to the choir. 

Choir organ, chair organ. [The latter is 
the original name. Choir organ, if not a blunder 
to begin with, has often been wrongly substituted 
for chair organ in printing 17th c. documents; 
and thus, even writers of repute have erroneously 
alleged that it was the original. (See Hopkins 
and Rimbault ffist. Organ (passim) ; Hawkins, 
quot. 1776 ; Grove, Diet, Musk s.v. choir organ.y\ 
One of &e aggregated organs (now usually three 
in number, the others being the greck organ and 
the swell orgati) which go to make up a large organ, 
having its row of keys the lowest of the three, and 
containing stops of a lighter character than the 
gieat organ ; used for accompanying a choir. 

a. 1606-j Acc,-bk, in Carter King's Coll, Ch. (Cawb. X867), 
The pypes, armes and scutchins of the chayre organ. x6x3 
MS. Specif, of double organs in Cathed. Ch, ofWorctr. In 
the chalre organ : x principal of mettal, x diapason of wood, 
etc. x666 Organ Agreemt. in Hopkins & Rimb. HUt. 
Organ (X877) 121 He shall set up in the choyie a double 
otgan, consisting of great organ and chaire organ. 1M3 
MS, Agreemt. in. Falker Smith {Durham MS^, A good, 
perfect, tuneable, and harmonious Great Organ and Chair 
Organ. 1690 — Agreemt. for addition to Organ {Durham 
Msii, Chear organ by artikels. X760-88 W. Boyce Cath. 
Music xii. It is recommended to . . play the Full Chair- 
Organ. X796 V. Green Hist. Worcester I. 114 On this 
side the lesser or chair organ is seen. 
j8. xn6 Hawkins Afts/.AfrrxtV. IV. 150 We in England call 
it the Choir, and by corruption, the Chair organ. X804 W. 
Crotch Ten Anthems 26 Choir Organ. 1819 Rees Cycl. 
s.y. Orgast, The upper row is appropriated to the swell, the 
middle to the great or chorus organ, and the lower to the 
choir or soft organ. 1848 B. Webb Cont. Ecclesiol. 135 
There is a choir-organ at the west end of the chancel. 1876 
Hiles Catech. Organ (1878) i. 3 The first, or lowest Manual, 
which is called the Choir Organ con tains pipes of a narrow 
measure, and a soft, delicate, and somewhat penetrating 
tone. 

+ 0110186, V. Obs. exc. Sc. Fa. t. and pple. 
choised. Forms: 6-9 choise, 6 olioyse, 7 
oboyce, 8 choice. [?a. F. chois-ir, in same 
sense ; or perh. rather an assimilation of Choose v. 
(? in form chose) to the sb. chois, Choiob, so that 
choice, choise would form a pair like advice, ad- 
vise, use, use, glass, glaze. If it had been only 
Sc., the oi might have originated as the i6th c. 


Sc. spelling of 0 . Cf. the use of Choose, chose, for 
choice, adj.] =To Choose. 

1503 Seal of Cause in Blue Blanket (1780) 37 (Jam.) We 
haue power till choyse a cheplaine till do divyn service. 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidatids Comm, 357 a, That they them 
selues woulde choyse some experte Diuine, 2370 Ascham 
Scholem, t. (Arb.) 38 By certein sure signes a man mey 
choise a colt. Ibid., To choise a good witte. 1386 Bright 
Melanch. xxxvii. 241 The objects onely are to be choysed. 
1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic i. (1685) 10 They have 
chois’d to teach Principles which seem ridiculous, a ijoo 
Sc. Pasquils (1868) 188 And choye'd a guarden for his church 
and bed. 1747 Maxwell Bee Master vs. Let such 

as choise straw, be sure to put it on thick. 2736 Mrs. 
Calderwood ^ml. iv. (1884) 94 To choice a Scots name. 
Ibid, V. 14a, I was resolved to see a convent and choised 
this. 

Hence Choised^/. a., chosen, selected. 

X373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 133 Choised seede to be picked. 

t Gh.ok, chokke, w. Obs. [Of uncertam origin: 
possibly a. F. choquer to strike heavily, come 
against with a shock : see Shook v. (Of this 
schokke might be a simple variant (see Ch) ; but 
it may be a distinct word meaning to heap : cf the 
sb. schokke in Promp. Parv. See Shock ji. 2 )] 
? To thrust, push, or drive with force ; to chokke 
togeder, to thrust or ram together ; to chokke thurgh, 
to thrust through. 

? a xAoo Morte A rth. 2956 Witha ebasyng spere he chokkes 
hym thurghe. Ibid. 3604 Thare the false mene fletyde, and 
one flode lengede, With chefe chaynes of chare chokkode 
to-gedyrs. [c X400 Maundev. 252 'N^an thei wil fighte, thei 
wilTe schokken hem to gtdre in a plomp J that 311 there be 
20000 men, men schalle not wenen, that there be scant 
10000] 

Ckokage (t/du-ked,?). [f. Choke v. + -age. Cf. 
blockage, stoppagel\ A choked up state ; obstruc- 
tion, congestion. 

1889 Stafidard x6 Feb. j/S The supply-pipe was choked 
with foul air. .When the cnokage was cleared, the gas was 
found, .to be of the full quality. 

Choke (tp'“k),j'^.i [fiihevb. Seenote on sense,!).] 

1 . What chokes or impedes respiration : f a-- 
Chokes : the quinsy. Obs. 

2362 Turner Herbal 11. 144 a, It will heale y° diseases of 
the sciatica and y° squynansie or chokes. Ibid, ii. 164 a, 
Good for the squinancie or choukes. 

b. slang. Prison bread. 

2884 Si, yas. Gas. 4 Jan. 22/2 He had no food but gruel 
and brown ‘ choke ’. 

2 . The action and noise of choking. 

2839 Dickens Hick, Nick. xii. Miss Squeers. . was. .taken 
with one or two chokes and catching? of breath. 2870 
Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud. (1873) 63 Men bom dumb who 
exi>ress by gmnts and chokes the inexpressible eloquence 
whicb is not in them. 

+ 3 . A condition in which progress is entirely 
obstructed ; a block ; a dead-lock. Obs, 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Sek. 57 As to a number beyond 
the numbers of Arithmetick, I. .ask. Whether it will be even 
or odd ? if it be either, we have the same choaks for it that 
we had before ; and if it be neither, then 'tis no number. 
2723 WoDROW Corr. (1843) II. 58 Some . . who are and will 
in a choak be found as hearty for King George as any in 
Britain. 1729 Ibid. III. 428 Pray for the Assembly ; Uiey 
are conung to a choak, 

4 , A constriction ; the part of the paper tube of 
a firework where it is compressed to form a stop- 
page. Cf. Choke w. 13 and Choke-bore. 

2786 Sir B. Thompson in Phil Trans. LXXVI 287 The 
tube or cylinder, .was . . perfectly iwlindrical. .without any 
choak. 2867 Smyth SauoVs Wora-bk., Choke, the nip of a 
rocket. 

5 . The mass of immaluie ilorets with their scales 
and down in the centre of an artichoke head. 

[This use is partly at least due to popular analysis of 
Arti-choke (q.v.), as having in its heart a ‘choke ’.] 

2736 Bailey Housh, Diet, 54 If many of them [leaves] be 
spread from the top, then the choke is shot so much, 
that much of the heait of the artichoke being drawn out, 
the bottom will be the thinner. XTM Martyn Rousseau's 
*Bot, vi. 6s The choke, which we take out of the middle, is 
an assemblage of florets which are begmning to be formed. 
x888 Daily News 21 June 5/8 We am stripping the artichoke 
very fast, .we shall soon come I think to the choke. 

b. transf. to similar things. 

x886 Mehalah x, Roses [beating] hips, with hard red skins 
outside, and choke and roughness within. 

Choke, sb.^ Obs. or dial. Forms: plural, 4 
chokes, ohookes, 5 Sc. chokkeis, 8-9 Sc. 
chouks, chowks, dial, chokes, chucks. [Of 
uncertain relations : in some cases prob. merely a 
variant of Cheek ; but mod.Sc. chowk (tjauk) 
suggests ON. kjdlki jaw-bone.] The fleshy parts 
about and imder the jaws ; the chops. 

2330-2400 [see Check sb. a / 3 ]. c 2470 Henry Wallace v. 
248 Wndir the chokkeis [? cholkeis] the grounden suerd gart 
glid By the gude mayle bathe haU and his crag bayne In 
sondyr straik. 2880 Patterson Antrim ^ Down Gloss., 
Chokes, the sides of the neck. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss , 
Chuck, the under part of the face; the throat. ‘I like 
a pig's chuck.' Mod. Sc, Fat about the chowks. 

Hence Ohoke-band dial and .jlf. (See quot.) 

x8o8 Jamieson, Chok-band, the small strip of leather by 
which a bridle is fastened around the jaws of a horse. 
2877 E. Peacock N, W, Lincelnsh, Gloss., Choak,band, 

Choke (tjduk), V, Fa. t. and pple. choked 
(tjjukt). Forms: 4-5 oheke, [obekyn], 5- choke, 


(6 sohoke). Also 6-9 ohoak(e ; occas. 6-9 (esp, 
in mod. dial.) chock, 6 ohouke, 9 Sc. chouk, 
chowk, 9 dial, chuck. Rare str. pa. pple. in 7 
choakeu. [The early history is obscure, the 
woid being comparatively rare. The ME. varia- 
tion choke and cheke, also found in Aohoke, acheke, 
points back to anOE. *cdocian, aciocian, of which 
the latter only is exemplified {2SXin.c,Hoin. I. 216). 
Fossibly therefore choke is an aphetic form of 
achoke. No cognate verb appears elsewhere in 
Teutonic : but connexion with Cheek sb. is perh. 
possible, at least if the latter had an OTeut. type 
*kettk6n-, since aciocian would also represent a 
stem *keuk-. (The meaning of cioc-ddl in Leechd. 
II. 310 is doubtftil. ? cheek- or choke- illness.) 

Association between tlie two words is suggested by the 
M£. double form of both, cheke, choke ; in mod. Sc , chouk 
to choke, and chouks chops, fauces, external parts about the 
top of the throat (see Choke sb.^\ are always associated in 
sense. The possibility of such a derivation is further illus- 
trated by the verbs Athroat, Throttle, G. erdrosseln, L. 
jngulare, and by querken, given by the Promptorium as a 
synonym of choke', ‘ chekyn or qwerchyn {v.r. querken) 
suffoco ; chekenyd or qwerkeiyd (chowked or querkened) 
suffocaius, strangulatus,’ This querken to strangle or 
choke is a deriv. of ON. koerk, (jHG. qverca, the angle 
below the chin, in pi. throat, fauces, =Sc. chouks. 

The normal ME. repr. of *ceocian was cheke ; choke is 
explained by passage of OE. do- into CS - ; cf ctosan, ME. 
chose. Choose. The form Cheken in the Promptorium (see 
above), appears to be a derivative with -en suffix, like 
cheapen, threatenli 

I. proper. To stop the aperture of the throat so 
as to prevent breathing ; to kill by so doing. 

1 . trans. To suffocate by external compression of 
the throat ; to throttle, strangle ; to produce a 
sensation of strangling. (Still the ordinary word 
for this sense in Scotland.) 

2303 R. Brunnb HmuU. Synne 3192 Now shal he me 
strangle and cheke, Ne shal y neuer aftyr speke. CS440 
Promp. Pars., Chekyn, or querchyn [Fynson, querken], 
suffoco. 2384 PowEL Lloyds Cambria 29 Slaine or some 
say Choaked by his own men. 2602 ' Philaretes ' {title). 
Work for Chimney-sweepers . . or A warning for Tobac- 
conists. .Better be chokt with English hemp, then poisoned 
with Indian Tabacco. 2676 Hobbes Iltaa iii. 352 Choakt 
by the Latchet underneath his chin. 2790 Cowper Iliad 
HI. 447 The hroider’d band That undernraced his helmet 
at the chin. .Choak’d him. 2863 Holland Plain T. ii. 
77 Men clothed in black and choked with white cravates. 
x866 Kingsley Herew. xiv. 283 The man who choked 
the Emir. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. iit. 99 The embroidered 
band that held The helmet, .was choking him. 

2 . Said of the action of anything which sticks in 
the throat and blocks up the windpipe or its 
orifices; of disease or emotion which stops the 
action of the respiratory organs; of an unbreathable 
medium, Auch as water, gas, fumes, smoke, dtist, 
or the like, when it fills the lungs and produces 
suffocatiou. (The ordinary use.) 

[cxaoo Trin, Coll, Horn. x8x [Adam] }mr-ofle bot, and 
weard |7ar mide acheked,] c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 104 
Frelatis . , ben so cbokid wij? talow of worldly goodis - . 
abouten hem, kat Jiei may not preche l>e gospel. 2398 
Trevisa Barth, de P. R, v. xxxv. (149s) *47 Some parte of 
the mete fallyth in to. .the pypes of the lounge, thenne the 
heest coughyth, and somtyme by myshappe is strangelyd 
and chekyd {Bodl. MS. c 2450 ichoked]. 1494 Fabyan vi. 
ccxii. 228 As soone as he had receyued the brede, forth- 
with he was choked, 1526-34 Tindale Luke viii. 33 The 
heerd..ran heedlynge into the lake, and were choked [so 
Cranmer, Geneva, x6xi and 1881]. 2390 Spenser P.Q. i. i. 
22 Welnigh choked with the deadly stinke. 2593 ^aks. 
Rich, II, II. i. 37. 2642 Fuller Holy If Prof. St. v. vi. 380 
Choked witii the bones. 2642 Rogers WaorHoN 354 They say 
of the dampe in Colepits , that if It come . . the workemen haste 
them to the mouth of the pit presently, lest they be choaked. 
2678 Bunyan PUgr. I. 22 The dust began so abundantly to 
fly about, that Christian had almost therewith been choaked. 
2704 Swift B^, 259 Bentley, half choak'd with l^leen 
and Rage, withdiew. 2727 — Gulliver ii. v. 14a, 1 was 
almost choaked with the filthy stuff the monkey had 
crammed down my throat. 277S Johnson fourth W. Isl., 
D unvegan Wks. X. 308 Macleoa choked them with smoke, 
and left them lying dead by families as they stood. 2863 
Dickens Mrs, Lirriper’s Lodg, i. That I . , didn’t force it 
down his throat, and choke him dead with it. 

3 . Said of a temporary and partial action of the 
same kind, which deprives of breath, power of 
speech, or command of one's faculties. 

2607 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 746 The wheasing Swine 
With Coughs is choak’d. 2703 Otway Orphan iv. vi, 1532 
Grief . . choaks and will not let me tell the cause. 2772 
Mackenzie Meat Feel, xiv, He was choaked with the 
thought. 2825 Lytton Falkland 41, I felt choked with 
contending emotions. 2863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch. xxi. 
22 'The words choked her as she uttered them. 

4. rejl. 

x6xx Shaks. Cytnb. i. v. 87 But when to my good Lord, I 
proue vntrue, lie choake my selfe. a 2632 Donne Para- 
doxes ix. 28 And labour to choak himself. 

6. intr. (for refl^ To suffer suffocation, com- 
plete or partial. 

7«x4oatr, Chastel d Amour The fend, .choked on the 
godhede as fisch dos on the hoke 1583 Stanvhurst .Mneid 
IV. 97 Amyd oft her parlye she chocketh. 1694 R. L'Estrange 
Fcwles ccccxliv. (ed. 6) 482 Men are ready to Choak for 
want of Drink. 2804 Abernethy Surg. Obs, 195 He [the 
patient] really seemed choking. 2878 Browning La-Saisiax 
47, I must say— or choke in silence. 

47 — a 



CHOKE. 


CHOKE-PBAB. 


6 To choke the breath, utterance, vaue, speech, 
laughter, the tongue : to stop (them) by choking. 

1590 Spenser F. Q< 1. iii. 8 Redounding teares did choke 
th’ end of her plaint, xjga Shaks. Fe^i. ^ Ad. 217 Impa- 
tience chokes her pleading tongue. 1785 Burns DeaiA ^ 
Dr. Hornbook xiij Sin' I began to nick the thread, And 
choke the breath. i8« Lytton Fiettzi yi. ii, A laugh . . 
came choked and muffled through his vizard. X84S Ma- 
caulay Hist. I. iv. 501 Till the ■waves choked her voice. 
i86s Trollope Belton- Est. xviii. 212. 1B87 Spectator 

4 June 758/1 Passion which almost chokes his utterance, 

b. in otter transferred uses. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, nr. iiL loa Dying like men. . Leaning 
their earthly parts to choake your Clyme. 1607 — Timon 
V. ii. 16 Fearfffll scouring Doth choake the ayte with dust. 
1897 Drvdeh Vir£^. GeorST. tv. 335 With sprinkl’d Water 
fiist the City choak. 1866 Kingsley Hereward Prelude 
18 The air choked with foul brown fog. 

II. To produce similar effects upon vegetable 
life, fire, emotion, action, or the free play of any- 
thing ; to smother, stiile. 

7. To kill (or injuriously affect) a plant, by de- 
priving it of air and light. Often fig. (from the 
parable of the sower). 

1536-34 Tindale Matt, xiii, 7 Some fell amonge thornes, 
and the thornes spronge vp and chooked it jWvCLiF strai^- 
liden]. 1581 Mulc^ter Positions xxxvii, (1887) 147 Be 
there not as good ivittes in wealth, though oflimes choked 
with dissolutenes and negligence. i6u Culpepper Enj. 
Physic. 61 It lampeth upon, and is ready to choak whatever 
gro'ws near it. 1658 Baxter Saming Faith § 8.^57 Being 
over-topt and choaken with predominant enemies in the 
other [^und]. 1697 Dryhen Virg, Georg, i. i8s. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot, Vl. Ixvl 44 To choke the progress of 
true knowledra with formalities. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr, Ps. 
V. 108 Field dioked with briars. 

8. To smother (afire) by stopping the free circu- 
lation of air. Also fig. 

1528 Paynel SaJente Regim, Tiiij, The fier, without 
fannynge of the aier, is schoked and quenched. 1646 Sir T. 
BrowneP^rm^. Ei. I. iii. g The irrationall and hrutall part . 
choakes those tender sparkes. . of reason. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 253 If any [rays] he. .leftected they are soon choaked 
in the black inside of the Uvea. 1859 Kingsley Misc. 
(i860) I._ 36^ The vestal-fire of conscience, .choked again 
and again with hitter ashes and foul smoke. 

9. To suppress or smother any feeling, or aspir- 
ation. 

x6az Shaks, JtiL C. tit. 1 . 269 All pitty choak'd with 
custome of fell deeds. 1667 Dryuen Ess. Drain, Poesie 
Dram. Wks. 1725 1 . 54 Not capahle to choak a strong belief. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xiL 168 In whose heart 
many an old enmity must have been choked, before, etc. 

1 10. To obstruct aud prevent the free play of. 

[r 1374 Chaucer Bimth. ii, v. 47 Yif )xiu wilt achoken be 


choake their Art. i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 502 Else you will 
choake the Spreading of the Fruit. 

+ 11. To silence or 'shut up’ in argument or de- 
bate to stop the mouth of a witness, etc, Obs, 
iS« Frith Bk. Sacrament Wks. (1572) 130 Thus doth S. 
Ambrose choke our sophisters. 1579 Fulke Ref. Rastel. 
774 He will choake the Bishop and vs all with the last ques- 
tion. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr, ii. i. 378 What, haue I 
choakt you ■with an Argosie ? xdga High Commission Cases 
(1S86) 318 It may be some promise to choake you with a 
Benefice. 1649 Bp. Hall Confirm, (1651) 78 Let no man 
think to choke me with the objection. 

12. intr. (for refl^ To become smothered. 

a 1593 Marlowe Jew of Malta u. ii. Rather let. .nature’s 
beau^ choke with stifling clouds. 

iH. To stop, obstruct, any channel or recep- 
tacle ; block up, fill up. 

13. To close or greatly narrow (a tube, etc.), a. 
by external constriction, as in the case of the paper 
tubes for fireworks, or b. by internal obstruction. 

J- Babington Pyroiechnia iii. {heading). How 
you shall choak a rocket . , A small cord will not choak a 
great rocket for want of strength. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag, u. V, xiii. g n Fill two Inches more with Pistol- 
Powder, then choak the end up. .put in a little of the mix- 
ture._ X786 Sib B. Thompson m Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 270 
Ilavmg first choaked the cylinder . . by heating it, and 
crowding its sides Inwards towards its axis. X799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 19 After this choak the rocket at top 
b. x^ Boyle Contn. Neto Ex^. i. C1682) 38 The cement 
Wherewith we choak’d the upper jart of the neck of the 
Battle. X871 B, Stewart Heat 27 Tne bore is nearly choked 
• .by means of a bit of enamel or glass. 

1^, To obstruct or block up a channel, so as to 
prevent natural or proper passage ; to congest ; 
said of the obstructions. 

x6iaDRAYTONi’<»^.sfA xxviii. (R.), A sullen brook. .Whose 
Chanel quite was chok’d with those that there did fall. 
2669 S'TORBiv Mariners Mag. ii, v. § 3 Be sure your 
Barrels have great Touchholes, that the rust through time 
umy n<H choak them. 1770 Goldsm. Des. VUL 42 Thy 
gj^sy brook . . chok'd with sedges works its weedy way. 
2855 Macaulay Htsf. Eng. III. 639 All the northern 
?''*uues of the capital were choked by trains of cars. 2860 
bf<*r. hfag. VIl. 247 The pumps were choked. 

_Tvndall Glac it. § 27. 384 Broken ice and debris , . 
choking the fissures. 

b. intr. (for refl.). 

c i6xx Chapman Iliadxa. (R.l, My sweat streames choake 
with mortalitie Of men, slaine by thee. 1834 Tennyson 
Poems, sou ask me, viny, thd ill at ease Tho’ every 
tte State Should almost choke with golden sand, 

io.^ To fin chock-fdll, so as to leave room for 
nothing dse. lit. and fig. 
xyxa Addison S^ct, No, 507, § 9 Party-lies < , the press is 


chok’d with them, eminent authors live upon them. 1744 
Berkeley Stris § 16 'The trees, .unable to perspire, .are. . 
choked and stuffed with thmr own juice. i8oo A. Carlyle 
A utohtog 131 We first attempted Belton Inn, but it_ was 
choked full by that time 2877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile x. 
283 The interior was choked with rubbish. 1879 Froude 
Cmsar'Xi. 128 Rome was becoming choked with impoverished 
citizens. 1884 Pall Mall G. 18 Jan. 2/1 Infamous placaids 
choked with appeals to the memory of civil strife and reli- 
gious hatreds. 

16. To stop the movement of any machine by 
clogging or jambing. Cf. Chock. 

271a W. Rogers Fby.App. 30 Such quantities of Weeds, as 
will choke and bury both Cable and Anchor. _ 1765 ^. 
Dickson Treat, Agnc. (ed. a) 125 The whins in rising 
are very apt to entangle or chock the beam [of the 
plough]. 1779 Capt. Luttrell in Nceoal Chron. X. 458 
The .. rudder was choaked by a shot. 1794 Rigging ^ 
Seamanship I. 164 Choaking the Luff, placing the bight 
of the leading part, or fall of a tackle, close up between the 
nest part and jaw of the block. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word- 
hk., Cho^d, when a running rope sticks in a block, either 
by slipping between the cheeks and the shiver, or any other 
accide^ so that it cannot run. 

17. To fit in tightly, jamb in, ram in. [Cf. 

Chock.] 

X747 Hooson Miner’s Did. D iv b. Made by Choaking in 
long stones between the two Sides. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp, xlix. (1856) 460 The floes were choaked in around us, 
so as to prevent the possibility of warping from our present 
position. 1850 F. GRinuTHS Arltl, Mast, (1862) 191 The 
cartridge is choked tightly into the groove of the socket. 
Ibid,, Made up with Boxer’s lubricators choked in them. 

IV. In combination with adverbs. 

18. Choke back, down, tin, out. To repress, 
smother down, as with a choking effort. 

Dryden Don Sebast. iii. i, Choak in that threat. 1848 
C. Pickering Races Men in U. S, Exploring Exp. IX. 23 
The Chinooks . . seemed to choke out their words. 1856 
Kkhe Arct.Exp, I. viiL 85 The deck blazed., but. Ichoked 
it down till water could be passed from above. 1866 Bryant 
Death of Slavery iii, Choked down, unuttered, the rebel- 
lious thought. x888 Mrs. H. Ward Roht. Elsmere xliii, A 
passionate flood of self-reproachfUl love was on his lips. 
He choked it hack. Ibid, xivi, (poking down a sob. 

19. Choke off. To cut off, put a stop to, gel 
rid of, as if by throttling, as bulldogs are made to 
loosen their hold by choking them. 

x8i8 CoBBETT Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 72 The Duke’s seven 
mouths .made the Whig party choak off Sheridan. 18^ 
Nesu York Expr. 21 Feb. (Bartlettl, In the House . . of. , 
Representatives. The operation of ‘ choking off’ a speaker 
was very funny, and reminded me of the lawless conduct of 
fighting school-boys. 2858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
XIX. 65 The Major, .was not easily choked OS' when he 
wanted anything, xSSo M®Carthy Own Times III, xlv. 
358 It was determined to. .choke off thepatriotic movement. 

20. Choke tip. + a. trans. and intr. To suffo- 
cate completely (see branch I). Obs. 

*SSS Fardle Facions i, vi, 92 Winding the tayle of an oxe 
aboute their throte [they] choke vp and die. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia ni, 359 Her words were choakt up. xySa Young 
Brothers iii. 1, The thought quite choaks me up. 

t b. trans. To enclose so as to smother. Obs, 

*539 Bible (Great) Matt. xiii. 22 The care of this worlde, 
and the dissaytfulnes of riches, choke vp the worde. 1593 
Shaks. Rich, JI, iii iv. 44 Her fairest Flowers choakt vp. 
17x5 Desaguliers Fires Ivipr, 34 Loading and choaking 
him up with Blankets. 

c. To block up a channel. (The usual sense ) 

1673 Ray ’fonrn. Low C. 378 The Haven is almost choaked 

up. X780 CoxE Russ. Disc, 306 The Western mouths of 
the Lena were so choaked up with ice. xrox Newte Tour 
Eng. ^ Scot. 169 To open the course of a little river . . 
that had been chocked up with sand. xBss Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. XX, 408 Multitudes of fugitives were choking up 
the bridges. 

d. To fill chock-full. 

< ^f'^'^TON Ess. (1877) 8s Take the woids 

Absolute and ‘Infinite’ to mean that He to whom they 
are applicable chokes up the universe, mental and physical. 


chokes ’ : as choke-ball, -muddle ; choke-strap, < 
a strap which connects the collar with the belly- 
band, and keeps the former in place when a horse 
is backing. Also Choke-damp. 

b. esp. with fiuit- and plant-names, as choke- 
apple, the Crab- apple; choke-berry, the astrin- 
gent fruit of Pyrus arbuHfolia ; "j* choke-plum, 
a plum having qualities similar to the Choke- 
pear ; used fig. ; t choke-wort = Choke-weed. 
Also Choke-cheeby, -peak. 

*6*^ SURFL. & Markh. Country Forme A kind of 
wild Apple, called a "Choake apple, because they are verie 
harsh in eating. 1^6 Evance Noble Ord. 26 Lust and 
l^ury, the only baine and *choak-ball to Honour. xBgx 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xl. 305 Skin-bags filled with .. 

** j j? » Gdrdeti 14 Jan, 26/1 The ‘ *choke- 

Tnuddle shrubberies that one sees in all parts of the coun- 
try. 1556 T. Heywood Spider # F, xxxvi. i The spiders 
tale . . semth a choking "choke plum Against flies, xfeo Jf. 
Taylor (Water P.) Praise of Hempseed Wks, hi. 66 a/2 
The name of "Choak- wort is to it assigned. Because it stops 
the venom of the mind. 

2. with sb. in objective relation = ' what chokes 
(the thing in question)’ : as fehoke-bail, an action, 
raising so great an issue as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of hail being offered ; choke-dog, dial. 
(see quot. £886) ; f choke-fitch, an old name for 


Dodder, Orohanche ; t ohoke-pard Leopard’s 
Bane {Doronicuni) ; choke-priest, a rendering of 
Ital. sirozzapreti, a soup thickened with snort 
pieces of a kind of pasta or macaroni. 

1632 B. JoNsoN Magn. Ladyv. iii, Arrest him on an action 
of "choke-bail. X676 Wycherley PL Dealer v. iii. Bailiff. 
We arrest you in the King’s name. Widow Blackacre, 
How, how 7 In a choke-boil action 7 x8a6 Scott Diary 
14 June, Bought a little bit of Gruyere cheese, instead of 
our dame’s "choke-dog concern, x^ W. Barnes Dorset 
Gloss., Cltock-dog, an epithet bestowed.. on hard Dorset 
cheese. x56a I^rner Herbal 11. 71 b, Orobanche that is 
"chokefitche or strangletare. axigy Urquhart Rabelais 
III. li. 408 More . . hurtful than the Stiangle-weed, Choak- 
iitch. is to the Flax. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. 
(1641) 27/z The touch of "Choak-Pard Aconite [cf. Lytc 
Dodoensm. Ixxviii. 426 Aconituvi Pardalianches. .Aaomt 
that baneth Panthers]. 1848 T. Grant Advent. Aide-de-C. 
xxxiv, A famous maker of polenta and *choke-priest. 

Choke-bore (tJi7a<k,boo£). The bore of a 
fowling-piece which narrows towards the muzzle, 
thus tending to keep the shot together and increase 
the range of the gun. Also a fowling-piece with 
such a bore. 

So Choke-bored ppl. a.\ Choke-boring vbl. sb. 

187s ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports 1 1. iv. § 5. 82 The second 
barrel . . should . . be choke-bored. X876 Ouida Moths 76 
A great duchess, .carrying her own chokebore. x886 Pall 
Mall G, 24 Aug. 4/2 What need is theie of choke-boringfor 
ordinary game-shooting 7 A lo-bore choke loaded with No. 


I or 2 shot. 

Choke-cherry. U.S. Two Noilh American 
species of cherries, with astringent properties ; also 
the trees, Prunus borealis and P. hyemalis, the 
latter called more fully Black Choke Cherry. 

X796 Morsc..47/z^. Geog. 1 . 188 Dwarf 01 Choak Cherry 
{Pr. caruidensis). 1838-44 Loudon Trees ^ Shrubs 703 
(L.) C, borealis. .Astringent in the mouth, and hence called 
choke-cherries. Ibid. 705 The fruit [of Cerasus hyemalis’].. 
is called by the inhabitants [of Virginia and Carolina] the 
black choke.cherry. i88x Harpers Mag. Nov. 835 The 
choke-i^erry and the mountain ash display their red fruit. 

choked (tju^“kl), ppl. a. [f. Choke w.-h-ED.] 
With the respiration slopped or impeded ; suffo- 
cated; with the free passage obstructed ; clogged. 

x^ Promp. Parv. (Pynson), Chowked or jiuerkened, 
suffocalus. 1699 Garth Dispens, iv. 43 His choak’d 
Streams. xSss Brimley Ess. Tennyson le Her own choked 
and stagnant existence. x8^ E. A Parkes Prod, Hygiene 
(ed. 3) Analysis of the air of a choked sewer, 

Ch(%e-daxap (tjuu-kidmimp). [f. Choke- + 
Damp.] A miner’s term for the carbonic acid gas 
(or air laigely mixed therewith) which accumu- 
lates in old workings in coal-pits, and at the bottom 
of wells, quarries, and caves ; after an explosion 
in a coal-mine, it often rises and mingling with 
the remaining nitiogen, steam, smoke and dust, 
constitutes the after-damp, which suffocates the 
survivors from the deflagration of the fire-damp. 
[1642 see Choke v. 2.] 

1741 Brownrigg in Phil. Trans. LV. 240 The choak- 
damp, or stith, found in the coal-mines. 2794 G. Adams 
Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. xi, 482 This [carbonic acid] gas, or 
air, is often found to occupy the lower parts of mines It i.s 
called the choke-damp by the miners. x8zz J. Hodgson in 
Raine Mem. (1857) I. 97 This after-damp is called ckoak- 
damp and surfeit by the collieis. 1871 Hartwig Subterr. 
W. xxiii. 278 The choke-damp, or black-damp, the name 
given by the miners to carbonic acid gas. 1878 L. P. 
Meredith Teeth 192 By lowering the patient into the 
choke-damp of a well. x886 Pall Mall G, 27 Sept, lo/i 
The officials, realizing that the catastrophe was due to 
choke-damp, called to the visitors to run. 
ffg. 1873 F. Hall Mod. English 18 Stifled by the choke- 
danro of folly. 

Choke-full, a . ; see Chocefull. 
t Chokelew, chekelewe, a. Obs. rare 
[f. cheke. Choke v. + -bewb, ON. -Ugr, as in cost- 
lewe costly (ON. kostligr), drunklewe drunken, 
etc.] Choking, suffocating, strangling. 

a 2420 OccLEVE De Reg. Princ, Hv, Ware hem of hempyn 
lane. For stelthe is meeded with a chokelewe [v, r, cheke- 
lew] bane. 

+ Chokeliiig. Apparently an early form of 
chuckling : see Chuckle v. 

CX400 Beryn 413 The Pardoner, .anoon he gaii to syng. . 
chokelyng m his throte, ffor the tapster shnlde here of nis 
mery note. .. 

tCho'kely, a. Obs. [f. Choke z;. + -dy 1.] 
That has a choking tendency. 

. *578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xiii. 7x3 Wilde Peares . . rough, bind- 
tug, and cbokely. Ibid., Sower, rough, and chokely Peares. 

Choke-pear. [f. stem of Choke v. -i-Feab.] 
tl. A name given to rough, harsh, and unpalat- 
able varieties of the pear, used for peiry. 

1530 Falsgr. 154 Estrangvillon, A choke peare. 156* 
1 URNER H erbal ii. 108 a. The wyld Fere tre or chouke Pere 
tie or worry Pear tre. 2563 Homilies 11. Almsdeeds 11, 
[2859)391 The crab and choak-pear seem outwardly to have 
sc^^ime as fair a red, and as mellow a colour, as the fruit 
whitt is good indeed, a 2664 Beale Aph. Cider xlv. in 
Evelyn Pomona, Of such unsuflTerable taste that hungry 
svnne will . . shake it out of their mouths ; . . the clowns call 
other pears, of best liquor, Choak-pears, and will offer 
money to such as dare adventure to taste them. 2671 Grew 
■A^t, Plants vi. § 3 (1682) 41 The Calculary (most observ- 
*** ^®ugh-tasted, or Choak-Pears). 

2. fig. Something difficult or impossible to 
‘ swallow ’, make away with, or get over ; a diffi- 
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culty ; a severe reproof ; a ‘ settler arch. \ a gag 
{pbs.'). (Cf. F. ^oire d'angoisse, G. (Folter') Bime.) 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-hh. (1884) 8 He had givne us mani 
a choke pare in his dais. 1580 Lyly Ew^hwes lArb.) 331 He 
gave him a choake-peare to stoppe his breath. 1592 — 
Midas IV. iii. 51. x6x7 Collins Def. Bf. Ely ii. viii. 341 
S. Austens testimonie. .is a choake-peare that you cannot 
swallow. 1678 CuDWORTH IntelL Sysi. Pref. la who boggle 
so much at the Trinity, and look upon it as the choak- 
pear of Chiistianity. 1748 Richardson Clarissa II. viii. 
40, I believe I have given her a choak-^ear. Ibid. (J.), 
Pardon me for going so low as to talk of giving choke-pears. 
X846 L. Hunt Stones fr. Ital. Poets 1 . 102 A great dioke- 
pear to the commentators. 1868 N. I. Lucas Germ.-Engl. 
Diet,, .choke-pear (as instrument of torture, forced 

into the mouth to prevent shrieking). 

Choker (tjdu-kai). [f. Choke v. + -ee.] 

1 . ‘ One that chokes or suffocates another, b. One 
that puts another to silence, c. Any thing that 
cannot be answered ’ (Johnson). 

iSSa Huloet, Choker, or who that choketh, Sziffocator. 
<xx6ao J. Dyke Sel. Serin, (1640) 87 Worldlinesse is a 
choaker and_ a quencher of the Spint. a 1770 Garrick 
Lilliput I. ii. (Tod.), That's a choker 1 1848 Thackeray 
Dr. Birch ad fin, _A glass of water was on the table. I 
took it and drank it to the health of Anny Raby and her 
husband. It was rather a choker. 1831 Mayhlw Land. 
Labour I. 352 She not being in the habit of pledging is a 
chokei for them. x8s9 F. Mahoney Jfe/. Father Provt 194 
I’ll give that neck of yours a choker ! 1873 Slang Diet., 
Choker or Wind-stopper, a garottei. 1883 Leland Snooping 
vii. 83, I do not think there is any of this in this last 
story, and that it is either a choker or a chestnut. 

2 . slang. A large neclterchief which was worn 
high round the thioat. While choker : the white 
neckerchief worn in evening diess, by waiters, etc., 
and esp. by clergymen ; often used allusively and 
sometimes put for the wearer. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs i, A sham frill, and a white 
choker. Ibid, xiv, The mother of the Rev. F. Hughes, 
proud of her son in his white choker. x84g Dickens Dav. 
Copp. V, In . . grey coat, speckled choaker, etc. 1859 
Sat. Rm. VII. 122/^ [Clerg^en] once more encase them- 
selves in the stiff respectability of a white choker, etc. 
1864 Reader 23 Jan. 95 The platform array of stuttering 
nobodies in white chokei s. 

3 . slang. = Choky 2 : the lock-up, prison. 

X884 St. Jas. Gaz. 4 Jan. 12/2 He preferred to go to 
‘choker’. 

Hence Chokered ppl. a., attiied in a choker. 
x86s Look before you Leap I. 46 A white-chokered young 
Exquisite. x866 Land. Rev, 7 Apr, 388/1 A whitebait waiter 
is admirably chokered. 

Choke-weed. A weed which chokes other 
plants; a species of Broomrape, Orohanche Rapum. 

_x548 'Turner Harnes ofHerbes, Orohanche . , it may be of 
his pTopertie called Cnokeweede. X55X — Herbal Fva, 
Chokewede . . groweth muche aboute the rootes of broome. 
X840 Browning Sordello i, 259 A certain chokeweed grown 
Since o’er the waters, 

Chokey, var. of Choky sb. 

Chokidar (tjou-kidai). Anglo-Ind. Also 7 
ohocador, 9 cbokey-dar, chockedaur, choka- 
dar, choukidar, oliokeydaT, chokedar. [Urdu 
chauktddr, f. Hindi chaukt watching, etc. -(- Pers. 
~ddr possessing, lord.] A watchman, in India. 

x6o6 OviNGTON Voy. Suratt 416 (Y.) The Chocadars, or 
Souldiers, were remov’d from before our Gates. x8io T. 
Williamson E. Ind. Vade-Mec. I. 293 (Y.) The chokey-dar 
. .parading about with bis spear, shield, and sword, c 18x3 
Mrs. Sherwood Ayah ^ Lady vi. 33-6 Through favour of 
the chockedaur. x8i6 ‘ Quiz ' Grand Master viii. 222 Call’d 
loudly to a chokadar. 1844 H. H, Wilson Brip India II. 
120 A sufficient number of watchmen, or choukidars. 

Choking (tJJtt kig), vbl. sb. [f. Choke v. -k 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. to Choke ; ob- 
struction of the breath ; blocking up of a passage, 
constriction of a tube ; suffocation, smothering. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekeiiynge [1499 Pynson 
Chowkinge] sujfocacio. x6oa Warner Alb. Ene. Ejpit, 
(1612) 374 [Godwin] execrated vjpon himselfe a choaking. 
163s J.B ABiNGTON Pyrotechnia iu. 4 A great cord will not 
serve for a small [rocket], in regard that it will make too 
meat a choaking. Ibid. 8 Betweene the choaking of your 
Rocket and the end of the vent. 1803 Med. Jnil, X. 2x5 
Alarming sensations of suffocation or choaking. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola (1880) I. i. i. 18 The choking of the narrow 
inlets with mules and carts. 

Choking, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] 

1 . That chokes ; that stops respiration ; that pro- 
duces a feeling of choking; also fg. Choking 
apple apple (see Choke-) ; choking pear 
= Choke-peab; choking pie (see quot. 1611). 

156a J. Heywood Prtrv, ^ Epigr. (1867) 36 To cast in my 
teeth, Checks and chokyng oysters. 1592 Skaks. Rain, \ 
ful, I. i. 200 A choking gml. x6xx Cotgr., Chanmouffiet, 
Bumbast put into a cornet of paper^ then kindled, and the 
smoke thereof put into the nosethnls of a sleeper ; we call 
it, a choaking pie, or cold pie. 1623 Favine Theat, Hon, 
V. i, 48 Kept a choaking Feare in store for him. 1855 
Macaulay .M xVit Eng. III. xvi, 610 Out of the choking cloud 
of dust. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R, Elsmere xxi, Helpless 
children died in choking torture [of diphtheria]. 

2 . Smothering, strangling. 

1746-7 Hervey Medit. 143 Like some choaking weed. 

3 . Drawing together ; tightly closing. 

x8m F. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) T91 '^e putting in 
of the braid and choking string, 

4 . Showing a tendency to choke as with emotion. 

1837 Disraeli Venetia n. ii. (1871) 109 Her tone was severe 


and choking. x84j( — Coningsby ix. iv. (L.), Said Flora, 
speaking in a choking voice. 

CkO'Angly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In a 

choking manner ; so as to choke. 

0 x6ao Bp. Hall Serm. 2 Pet. L 10 The place is so chok- 
ingly convictive, that there can he no probable elusion of it. 
cx868 Mrs. Alexander IVooin' e't xii, Her heart beat a 
little chokingly. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 701 With chok- 
ingly over-ciowded towns, 

Chokkefulle, obs, form of Chockpull. 
Chokkeis : see Chokh sb.^ 

Ohokkode ; see Chok v. Obs. 

Choky (ljn«ki), sb. Anglo-hid, Also 7 chukoy, 
choeky, 7-9 chowkie, -kee, 9 chokey, choakee. 
[Hindi shed, watch-house, station, lock-up.] 

1 . A custom or toll statiun, in India (in quot. 
1608 erroneously applied to the toll itself) ; a sta- 
tion for palankin-beareis, horses, etc., a guard- 
house; a police-station. 

1608 Saris in Purchas Ptlgr. I. 391 (Y.) The Kings Cus- 
tome called Chukey. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India ^ P. 100 
(Y.) At every gate, stands a Choeky, or Watch to receive 
Toil. Ibid. 410 A Chowkie, i e. a Shed where the Customer 
keeps a Watch to take Custom. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. 
Dtsp. I. 326 Duties are levied at the different chokeys close 
to the Island. 1810 T. Williamson E. Ind. Vade-Mec. I. 
207 (Y.) Chokies or patrol stations. 1843 Stocqueler Hand- 
bk. Brit, India (1854) 192 Solitary chowkies. 

2 . A police ‘station’ or lock-up (in India). 

x866 Livingstone Jml. (1873) I. iii. 77 The idea of the 

great Mataka in ‘chokee* made him wmee, 1869 Times 
of India 4 Jan., He was taken to the chowkey close by. 

]b. In this sense also English slang, and by as- 
sociation with choke, variously misused. [Cf. 
Choke jAI i b, Chokeb 3 .] 

1873 Slang Diet , Chokey is also very vulgar slang for 
prison. 1877 Blsant A Rice Son ofVul. ti. vi. 223 I'll cool 
his heels in chokee for a month, and warm them on the 
treadmill afterwards. 1884 Daily News 24 Sept. 3/1 Wright 
. . would get two or three days ‘ choky ’ (L e. bread and water). 
Chol^ (tjju'ki), a. Now chiefly colloq. Also 
Choaky, ohocky, chokey. [f. Choke o, -f -Y 1.] 

1 . Apt to choke one who tries to swallow it; 
harsh, dry, and gritty. Said of fruit, and transf. 

1379 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 459 The sower, lovgh 
and choky Feaies. 1638 Wilkins Neie World xi. (1707) gt 
Keplar . . guesses that the Earth there is of a more choaky 
Son, x66x K W. Conf. Charac. (i860) 38 A choaky peaie 
. as bad and ill-savoured as ever. 1662 Fuller Worthies, 
Warwicksh. 113 The Heart but not the Core of England, 
having nothing Course or Choaky theiein. X697 Dampier 
Voy. I. X. 297 If it is kept . . it becomes dry, and eats harsh 
and choaky. a X722 Lisle Hnsb. 354 If milk be sour, the 
cheese, .will always eat choeky and never eat fat. 

2 . Stifling, suffocating. 

X690 Crowne Eng. Frier lu. 29 The loom within is close 
and choaky, 

3 . Having or showing tendency to choking. 

1837 Hughes TomBrovmi. iv,The allusion to his mother 

made Tom feel lather chokey.^ 1839 F. E. Facet Curate 
Cnmberworih 71 Daintily pimdng her way through a some- 
what dark and choky shrubbery. 

Choi, early form of Chowl, Jowl, 

Choi-, variant of Chole-, Gr. 
bef. a vowel : as in Chola'cxol, an oily neutral 
body produced by the action of nitric acid upon 
bile. Cholso'jiila (also cholelm’viid), bile in the 
blood, as in jaundice ; hence Cholse'mlc a. Cho- 
la'lio acid [Chol- - h Al(kali) - t- lo], the non- 
azolized acid obtained by the action of alkalis on the 
acids of bile : see Cholio. Cholamlde, an amide of 
cholic acid CutHiiNOi, obtained in silky, hygro- 
scopic crystals. ChoTate, a salt of cholic acid. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 80 The presence of the 
essential constituents of the bile in the blood constitutes 
the morbid condition called cholaemia. 1876 tr. WagneVs 
Gen. Pathol. 333 The cholsemic attack has so to speak a 
psychical character. 1880 J. W. Legg Bile 21 Cholalic acid 
IS formed by the decompositioD of the bile acids by acids, 
alkalies, or fermentation. 1878 Kingzett »tV/L Chem, 89 
Cholic acid is said to yield cholamide. 1843-6 G. Day tr. 
Simon’s Anitn. Chem, (1846) 1 . 49 Most of the cholates are 
soluble, and possess a sweetish taste. 

Cholagogue (k^'l^f’g)- Med. Also 8 cholar 
gog, chologogue. [a. F. cholagogue, f. mod.L. 
cholagdgtim, f. Gr. xohaya>y6y, f. xo^-’J bile+(i7ft;7(5s 
leading.] A medicine that carries off bile. 

X67X Salmon Syn, Med. 722 Purge with Cholagogues, 
170a J. Young Plumb-stone in Phil, Trans, XXIII. 1281 
A strong Cholagogue taken for a Jaundice. X876 Bartholow 
Mat. Med, (1879) 201 That mercury, .is a cholagogue. 
Hence •)* Cholago’gal a., fitted to carry off bile. 
x 6 x 2 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1633) 62 Golden pils . . 
are cholagogall. 1631 Biggs New Dtsp. 73 t 113 It’s false 
that a chmagogall medicine will cure bilious diseases. 
Chold, dial. f. J would : see Chould. 

Chole, early (i3-i4thc.) form of Chowl, Jowl. 
dLOle" (k^lz) repr. Gr. XplA\ gall, bile; formative 
of medical and ^emical terms; as ChoTeate, 
a salt of choleic acid. Cholechlo'iin [xX.wp< 5 s 
green], the green bile pigment, biliverdin. Cho- 
lechroiu colour], a green resinous substance 
found in bile ; a mixture of biliverdin and other 
substances. Chole'lo a. = taurocholic (acid), 
Cho'leln, a non-nitrogenous matter obtained from 
bile. Cholelraio a,, applied to taurocholic acid, 


or a mixture of it. Ckolelitb, a gall-stone (Sjtd. 
Soc. Lex.). Cholepoie'tic a., forming or secreting 
bile. Cholepyxxliixi, Chole 'xythxiiL [Gr. irvppbs 
flame coloured, hpv0p6s red], two of the bile-pig- 
ments, biliphiein and bilirubin. Cbolesteato'iua 
[iTTeaTw/ia sebaceous tumour], a fatty tumour, 
laminated and pearly, principally composed of 
crystals of choleslerine (Mayne 1852). Hence 
Cbolesteato'iuatoiis a. 

X843-6 G. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem. II. 26 Choleate 
of soda. Ibid. I. 164 Decomposed into choleic acid, uric 
acid, etc. 1834 Bushnan in Circ. Sc. II. s_i/i Bile is , . 
a solution of a salt of soda, formed by combination of the 
base with two acids — namely, th^holic acid and the choleic 
acid. x8So J, W. Legg Bile 3 Spoken of as choleinic acid. 
X843 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat, 263 Its colouring matter 
[cholepyrrhin, or biliverdin] is carried off in the excrements. 
1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis, 197 Cholesteatoma .. occa- 
sionally present in the brain. X847-8 Todd Cycl, Anat, IV. 
98/2 Composed of cholesteatomatous matter. 
Cholecyst (kp-lfsist). rare. [ad. mod.L. cho- 
lecystis, f. Gr. xo>J\ gall -t- /tbaris bladder, C3rst.] 
The gall-bladder. 
x88x in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Hence Cbolecystl'tis (see quot.) ; CholeOTstee- 
tomy (-e'ktomi), [Gr. ixTojua cutting outj, extir- 
pation of the gall-bladder ; Choleoystotomy 
(-p'tomi), [Gr. rojufa cutting], the opening of the 
gall-bladder for the purpose of removing gall-stones. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med, (1880) 633 Ulceration of the 
gall-bladder . . chole^stitis, as it has been called. 1883 
Land, Med, Rec, 16 Feb. 39/1 Cholecystectomy is said . . to 
have been done six times. 1880 Lawson Tait in Med. Chi- 
rurg. Trans. LXIII. 17 Case of Cholecystotomy performed 
for dropsy of the Gall-Bladder, 

Choledoch (k^diApk), a. Med. Forms : 7 
choleduc, 8 cholidoo, 9 oholidoch, choledoch, 
[a. F. choledoqtie, f. mod.L. choledochus Gr. 

S6x-os containing bile, f. x°^^ bile + 8ox-<is con- 
taining, receiving,] Containing or receiving bile ; 
as choledoch duct, canal, the tube formed by the 
union of the hepatic and cystic ducts. 

i68x tr. Willid Rem. Med. Wks, Voc., Choleduc vessels, 
the vessels that hold and send forth die gall. X799 Med. 
yrnl, II, 48 The cistic and choUdoc canius. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. IV. 393/2 The orifice of the choledoch duct. 

B. as so. The choledoch duct. 

1839 Todd Cycl Anat, V. 94/1 An excretoiy duct, pierc- 
ing the intestine of the side of the choledoch. Ibid, X06/2 
Now in cats the pancxeatic duct joins the choledoch before 
it enteis the intestine. 

Hence f Chole’dochal fl.=sprec. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, vi. 233 Purging, .evacuates 
the choledochal Vessels. 

t Choledo grapliy, choledo’logy. Obs. Bar- 
barous fonns of Choloqbaphy, Cholology. [Diet. 
Fr. Acad, had cholidologie ; see Littrd.] 

1833-37 Dunclison is cited by Webster. 

Choler (k^dm), jAI Forms : 4 oolre, colxye, 
(ooloure), 4-6 ooler(e, 5 ooUoi, 6 ooller, -ar, 
cholere, -ier, -ar, color, (colour), 6-7 choller, 
oholor, 6- choler. [ME. colre, and colere, coler, 
a. OF. colre and collre, inherited form, and later 
learned adaptation of L. cholera (in med.L. often 
colera), a. Gr. name of a disease, = Cho- 

LEBA (sense 2), and including perhaps other bilious 
disorders (mod.L. diets, say ‘jaimdice’). App. (as 
slated by Celsus A.D. 50) f, xoX^ bile, though the 
formation is obscure and the derivation disputed ; 
another sense of xoAepo was rain-pipe, gutter. With 
Celsus and Fliny, L, cholera retained the same 
sense as in Gr. ; but in 3rd and 4th c. it was used 
by Lampridius and Jerome in the sense of Gr. x®^>^ 
‘bile’, also ‘bitter anger,’ and became the ordinary 
name of one of the ‘four humours’ of the physicians 
[sanguis, cholera, melancolia, phlegnia), as in 
Isidore. In this sense alone the word survived in 
Romanic, It. collera, Pr. colera, colra, OF, colre, 
colle, cole, bile, anger. The last has been superseded 
in Fr. by coltre, a re-adaptation of the L. word, of 
learned origin. Both Fr. types appear in late ME., 
where also the word appears to have been soine- 
times confused with colour, esp. in its association 
with red. In the i6th c. the spelling was re- 
fashioned after the original Latin.] 

1 . Bile. 

a. as one of the ‘ four humours ’ of early physi- 
ology, supposed to cause irascibility of temper. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr. T. 108 Certes this dreem . . 
Cometh of greet superfluytee Of youre rede Colera pardee 
[so 4 MSS ; I colere, i colre, x coloure], 1393 Gower Conf. 
III. 99 The complexion . . which in a man is coler hote. It 
maketh a man ben enginous And swifte of fote and eke 
irons. X330 Falsgn, Colour, the complexion in a man, 
colere, cole. 1570 Levins Manip, 71 Choler, humor, 
cholera, x6^ MonEAutid, A th. ir. x. (171a) 69 Mere Choler 
engages the Fancy to dream of firing of Guns. i66a Fuller 
Worthies, Sussex, The Tetrarch Humour of Choler. a 1834 
Coleridge Shaks, Notes (1875) X17 The four humours, 
choler, melancholy, phlegm, and the sanguine poition. 

b. In the modem physiological sense. 

(This only gradually disengaged itself from the prec.) 
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1533 Elyot Cast. I/eUAeixsii) ga, Naturall coler is the 
fome ofbloud, the color wherof is redde and cleroj or more 
lyke to an orenge colour. *576 Baker Jewell of Health 
186 a, Halfe a pynt of greene choller. 1682 T. Gibson 
Altai. 23 Choler is separated by the Liver. 1713 Petiver 
vaPhil. Trans. XXIX. 230 The Seed of this Plant evacu- 
ates yellow Choler. iTat-iSoo Bailey, Choler, Bile . . con- 
tained in the Gidl Bladder. X7S5- Johnson, Choler, the Bile. 

jfig. xdio Hhtrio-m. 11. 16 Swarthy India . . Disgorging 
golden choller to the waves. _ _ , 

c. Bile viewed as a malady or disease ; bilious 
disorder, biliousness. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nwis Pr. T, 126, 1 conseille yow . .That 
bothe of Colere [i MS. colre, x colour, 2 coloure] and of 
Malencolye Ye purge yow. *54° J- Heywood FourP s in 
Hail, Dodsley I. 365 It purgeth you clean from the Choler. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ivii, 84 Good against the dissease 
owed choler or mejancholy. 1593 Shake. Rick. II, t. i. 
153 Let’s purge this choller without letting blood. *6*4 
Harington Dut ^ Slee^ in Bahees Bk. (*8681 257 To those 
that are snbiect to choller, it is lawful! to feede often. *683 
Tryon Way to Health S3 Butter, .ought not to be eaten 
in too great quantity, for then it generates Choler. 

2 . Anger, heat of temper, wrath ; choleric dis- 
position, irascibility. Cf. Mle, gall, spleen. 

1530 Paiegr., 207/1 Collar angpre, chavlde cole, *560 
Throckmorton in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) HI. 134 The 
queen uttered some cnoler and stomach against them. 1587 
Harrison England 11. i. (1877) i. 5 The peeres departed in 
choler from the Court. 1599 Shaks. Hett.^ V, iv. vii. 188, I 
doe know Fluellen valiant, And toucht with Choler, hot as 
Gunpowder. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 48 He 
must in great Choller hreake out against the poore em- 

f resse. ,<*1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) HI. X. 44 
lollis, in choler, pulled him by the Nose. 1754 Ricmaro- 
SON Grandison (1781) III. xiii. 96, 1 found my choler rising. 
1781 J. Moore View Soc. It. (1790) I. xliii. 466 Subject to 
violent fits of Choler. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T., 
Good Fr. Goventess (1831) 122 The embarrassed manner 
and stifled choler of Mrs. Grace. *858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
(1865) I.iti.xiv. 223 A strong flame of choler burnt in all 
these Hohenzollerns. 

+ 3 . In Bible versions probably = cholera, diar- 
rhoea. (Tnlg. cholera, LXX. 

138s Wyclif Ecctus. xxxvii. 33 Gredynesse shall nejhen 
vnto colre [1388 colrye]. 1611 Bible Ibid. 30 Surfeiting will 
tume into choler. — xxxi. 20 The paine of.. choller, and 
pangs of the hellie ate with an vnsatiable man. 
b. The distemper in swine. 

X741 Comfd. Fam.-Pitce ni. 502 The Distemper, called 
the Choler in Swine, shews itself by the Hog's losing its 
Flesh. [*887 Times Feb., Swine-fever •.—in America it was 
termed hog-Cholera.] 

4 . Oholer adust, also Black choler = blcuk 
bile, air^ile, melancholy. A supposed thick black 
and aaid fluid formerly believed to be secreted by 
the renal glands, and to be the cause of melan- 
choly; another of the four humours of ancient 
physicians; see Melanoholt. (By the end of 
the 1 6th c., it was recognized as merely a morbid 
condition of Bile : so Holland, Bacon.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, xi. (1495) g6 This blacke 
colera is enmye of kynde. Ibid. (Berthelet 1335), Melan- 
col y— Physiciens cal it colera nigtm coler black. *578 Lyte 
Dodoens 377 The leaves of Sena, .do scoure away fleme and 
choler, especially blacke choler, and Melancholie. x6oi 
Holland Pltny 11 , Table, Choler black and adust, what 
purgeth downward. i6a7-XB Bacon Ess., Ambition (Arb.) 
222 Ambition u like Choler . . if it be stopped, and cannott 
have his way, it becometh Adust, and thereby maligne and 
venemous. 1635 N. Carfenter Geog. Del. 11. x. 18 1 That 
humour in man, which we call Melancholy and choler- 
adust. Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. xii. 333 Fevers 
and hot distempers from choler adust, a X700 Dryden CecA 
^ Fox X36 Choler adust congeals oui blood with fear. 
1721-1800 Bailey, Airabilis, black Choler, Melancholy. 
6 . Cotnb., as + eholer-passage, bile duct. 
x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. Introd , The 
Gall-bladder, Choler-passage, and Piss-bladder, serve the 
Liver. 


•j” B. as adj. = Choleric. [F. colh'e adj.] Obs, 
1662 R. Mathew Uwl. Alch, xxiv. 16 The several Com- 
plexions, as Sanguine, Choller, Melancholly, Flegmatick. 
Choler, obs. f. Collab. 

Choleva (kp lera). Forms : 4 colora, 4, 6 
colera, y- cholera, fa. L. cholera Gr. ypKkpa, 
used by Hippocrates, Aretsens, etc., as name of a 
disorder = sense 2 below. (For derivation, and 
history in Latin, see Choler). Taken into Eng. 
in the med.L. sense, as a variant of choler bile. 
Through the translation of Pliny and other classical 
L. authors, 1:1600, the word was restored to its Gr. 
and earlier L. signification, as name of the disease, 
sense a. This is the historical sense ; the malig- 
nant or Asiatic cholera, with which the name is 


now specially associated, having been so call 
from the general resemblance of its symptoms 
those of aggravated cases of the original or Eui 
pean cholera.] 

tl. = Choler i ; bile. Ohs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Hun's Pr. T. 108 This dreem, which 
nmt to-nyght, Cometh of the greet superfluytee Ofyoi 
rede_ Colera Iv.r. colere], 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
IV. VL (149s) 89 In the humours is one partye that is lyj 

And COmvf n vnurai*daa . an/t im, rtJJ ... .. O.. 


^ ,Js^inMS* Cctt, Vtsp. iiL 56b, wSen yourgr 

IS movyd witb colera^ such words passltn yow in a fi: 
and hast jsfix Hollybush ApoiK 1 b If the head 
coDitneth of colera^ that is of hote and dry complexion. 


Black cholera, melancholy : see Choler 4. 
1527 Andrew BrunswyJeds Distyll, Waters Ciijb, The 
black colera, that is melancolye. 156* Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth. 16 a, If the perbreakinge commeth of the black 
Colera. 

2 . A disorder, attended with bilious diarrhoea, 
vomiting, sLomach-ache, and cramps. It generally 
occurs in late summer and early autumn, and is 
rarely fatal to adults. 

In early times called also the Disease Cholera, and 
Cholera morbus, to distinguish, it from sense i ; now called 
Cholera nostras. Bilious, British, English, European, and 
Summer Cholera, to distingui^ it from sense 3. 

[X56S-78 Cooper Thesaurus, Cholera. .tYit humour called 
Choler. Also a sicknesse of the stomacke, with a troublous 
flixe and vomite . the cholerike passyoii.] i6ox Holland 
Pliny xx. viii, For the disease Cholera £PIiny has In cholera 
guoque[ wherin choler is so outragious, that it purgeth vn- 
cessantly both vpward and downeward. 1667 N. Fairpax 
in Phil. Trans.Xl. 330 She falls into a light-down Cholera. 
1725 N. Robinson TJu Physkk 103 A Cholera is a Convul- 
sive Motion of the Stomach and Guts, in which the Biliose 
Excrements are discharg’d in great Quantities both up- 
wards and downwards. X745 GeniL Mag. 91 A cheap and 
effectual medicine to cure the Cholera or Colick. 2804 
Med, Jrnl. XII. 468 Diarrhoea and dysentery have more 
frequently occurred than choleia. i860 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 33, I ..have been hindered by. .an attack of 
British cholera. *887 Hoblyn Diet. Med, The English or 
European form of Cholera is accompanied by bile: the 
Indian is without bile, 
b. Cholera morbus. 

X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Cholera morbus, is a de- 
pmved motion of the Ventricle and the Guts, whereby the 
Bilious Excrements are discharged 17x0 J. Taylor Lett. 
H. Walpole in xxth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. (1887) App. iv. 
67 Your brother . . is very well lecovered from his late sud- 
den illness call'd Colleio Morbus. x8ao Med. frnl, IV. 366 
With the symptoms of kine-pox was joined a cholera mor- 
bus. x86o Maync Expos. Lex., Cholera btliosa . . or Cholera 
morbus, a common bilious disease familiarly known in most 
countries. 

't* c. Applied by ancient writers to jaundice. 
xtioF] Tofsell Four-f. Beasts 300 Two kindes of jaundise 
called of them ‘cholera*. 

3 . A malignant disease (not of bilious nature), 
endemic in ^dia and Brom time to time epidemic 
in other parts of the world. It is characterized 
by violent vomiting, purging with watery rice- 
coloured evacuations, severe cramps, and collapse, 
death often occurring in a few hours. 

(A terrible outbreak of this disease began in India in 1816- 
17, and, extending year by year over an increasing area 
westward, at lenp^tb reached Europe in X83X and N. America 
in 183a. After rivalling the great pestilences of former ages 
in the mortality which it pioduced, it abated, or retreated 
back to India, after 1837.) 

In earlier use, and sometimes stiU, distinguished as A static, 
Catarrhal, Epidemic, Indian, Malignant, Oriental, 
Serous, and Spasmodic Cholera ; but since its first invasion 
of England in 1831-2 this disease has more and more appro- 
priated the simple name. 

Cholera morbus, which orlrinally belonged to sense 2 to 
distinguish it from sense i, has also been in modern times 
vulgany used to distinguish this from sense 2. 

[*698 Fryer Acc. E, India 4 P *13-4 (Y.) The Diseases 
reign according to the Seasons . . In the extreme Heats, 
Cholera Morbus.} 18x9 (AV&) Reports on the Epidemic 
Cholera (Bombay). 1831 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 397/1 The 
Cholera Morbus, which has lately come across the Caucasus 
from Persia to St Petersburg. *832 Ibid, Mar. 426/1 They 
. . shew all the symptoms of Malignant Cholera. 1833 
Christie Epidemic Cholera 83 The Indian Cholera, or 
Cholera Asphixia of Scott, consisting of a violent discharge 
of the mucous membranes generally. Ibid. 99 May be em- 
ployed in the catarrhal cholera. x8^ Claridge Cold Water 
4 Friction-cure (1869) 181 Asiatic Cholera. — On the first ap- 
pearance of cholera symptoms, which are generally those of 
languor and chilliness. 1864 Anight Passages Work. Life 
II. 17a The Cholera-morbus had come to England. .In the 
middle of February, 1832, cases of cholera were first ob- 
served in London. *877 Morley Crit. Misc,, Hi. Mar- 
iineau (1878) 260 The times were bad ; cholera was abroad. 
x88* Syd. Soc, Lex,, Cholera morbus, a synonym of malig- 
nant cholera. 

4 . Chicken Cholera (sometimes fowl cholera) : 
an infectious disease of chickens, very destructive 
in the poultry farms of France; so called from 
its prevalence during a cholera epidemic, but in 
no way akin to either of the preceding diseases. 

1882 in Syd, Soc, Lex. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as cholera-camp, -cell, -fluid, 
-hospital, -patient, -pill, -secretion, etc. ; cholera- 
fever, ‘ a febrile condition into whici cases of cho- 
leraic diarrhoea pass ’ ; oholera-fungus, the name 
given to certain fungi and fungoid appearances 
occurring in the dejections of those suffering from 
malignantcholera ; cholera-typhoid, ‘the second- 
ary fever of malignant cholera’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1832 (Ien. P. Thompson Exerc, (1842) 11. 30 A cholera 
patient is denied a drop of water. 1833 Christie Epidemic 
Cholera 35 The discharges always consist entirely of a pecu- 
liar fluid, which has been very appropriately named the 
cholera secretion. 1843 Graves Clin. Med. 699 Used in the 
Cholera Hospital. 1883 Daily News 31 July ^7 A cholera 
campjs being prepared near M okattam. x8M Fagge Princ, 
4 Pract. Med, 1, 296 The reaction-stage of Cholera often 
^raente a grave complication, which is Known as Cholera- 

Hence Oliolera:lza'tio]x,tiie artificial communica- 
tion of cholera to the lower animals {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


Cholerapho'hia [f. Gr. -tpoffia, f. ^ 60 -os fear], 
dread of cholera. Choleraphcnia [f. Gr. ipofirh 
voice], the feeble, hoarse or squeaking voice which 
accompanies the collapse stage of Asiatic cholera. 

x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 363 Persons . . under 
nervous excitement, imagine that they are about to be at- 
tacked, when no symptoms of the disease are present. 
These have been aptly called cases of choleraphobia. 

Choleraic (kpler^-ik), a. [f. prec. + -10: cf. 
algebraicl\ Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
cholera. 

1856 Aihemeum 5 July 833 Seized with choleraic symp- 
toms. 1865 Pall Mall G, No. 151. 3/2 Cholera or choleraic 
diarrhoea. 1888 T. Wemyss Reid Life Forster (ed. 2) I. ix. 
371 Mr. Forster was seized with a sudden and violent 
choleraic attack. 

Choleric (kp’lerik), a. Forms : 4 colrik, colo- 
ryk,4-5 colerik(e, 4,d-yk(e,6 -yoke,oollerick(e, 
coUoryke, colorycke, cholorioke, -ioqne, 6-7 
cholerique, -yke, -ike, cliolleric(ke, 6-8 cho- 
lerick, 7 cholloricke, 7- choleric, [a. F. cho- 
Urique, ad. L. cholericus bilions Gr. ypkepiHbs of 
or relating to Cholera.] 

■j* 1 . Of persons : Having Choler as the pre- 
dominant humour; of bilious ‘complexion’, or 
temperament ; bilious . Obs. exc. Hist, 

X3^ Ayenb, 137 pe dyevel . . asaylep stranglakest . . pane 
colrik mid ire and mid discord, pane sanguinen mid jolivete, 
etc. c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 387 The Reue was a sclendre 
colerlk man. 139S Trevisa Barth. De P.R. iv. x. (1495) 9<; 
Colerik men been generally wrathful, in y° body longe & 
sk[l}endre & lene. *542 Booroc Dyetary viii. (1870) 245 
Sanguyne and colorycke men. 1699 Dryden Fables Pref., 
[Homer and Virgil] being so diffeient in their tempers, one 
choleric and sanguine, the other phlegmatic and melan- 
cholic. 

b. of the * complexion ’ or temperament, etc. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xiii. (1495) Mats, .hath 
maystry ouer colera fyre and coleryk complexyon ; he dis- 
poseth the soule . . to wrathe. .and to other coleryke pas- 
sions. X54S Raynold Byrth Man. 148 Colerycke and egre 
humours. *609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. vi, The Bees.. with 
their choleiike Complexion, which their very hue bewrayeth. 

t c. transf. Of hot or fiery nature. Obs. 

£1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 43 In Aries, the colerik hoote 
signe. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 7 The common opinion 
is, that all hot, and choleric Grounds, are red or brown, 
f 2 . Subject or liable to bilious disorder ; bilious. 
*563 T. Gale Antidot. ii. 74 In cea^nge of paynes in the 
goute of cholericke personnes. 2586 (Jogan Haven Health 
ccxiii. (1636) 224 Honey is very, .nnwholesome for. .such as 
be cholerick. 1634 T. Johnson Farey’s Chirurg, 1. vi. 10 
Choleric men are of a pale or yellowish color. 

•pb. of maladies, symptoms, etc. Cltoleric 
passion : old name of Cholera, sense 2. 

1565-75 Cooper Thesaurus, Cholera, a troublous flixe and 
vomite.. the choleryke passyqn. ijm Nashd PasquiVs 
Apol, I. Cijb, But for Cholericke diseases this scoiching 
wether. x6zo Venner ViaRectafii. 126 They..helpe the 
cholericke passion, which is a vehement purging of choler 
vpwards and downewards. 1657 Coles Adam in Eden 
Ixxi, It is very profitable in Choleiick Feavers. *707 Floyer 
Puise-Watch 379 The Serum and choleric Blood are mix’d 
. . when the Vesica invades the Heait. 

t c. Causing choler, or biliousness. Obs. 

AX53S Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr, 1071 Whan they ben 
rosted they ben somwhat more colloryke. *596 Shaks. 
Tam.Shr, iv. iii. 19 What say you to a Neats foote? . , 1 
feare it is too chollericke a meate. 1509 Nasuc Lenten 
Stuffs (1871) 39 A cholerick parcel of food it is. 

3 . Inclined to wrath, irascible, hot-tempered, 
passionate, fiery : these being the characteristics of 
the choleric ‘ complexion ’ or temperament. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. clxxvii. iioi The shatpest, 
the roughest and the cholerickest man y* euer was. 1588 
Marprel, Ep. (Arb.) 4 My L. of Windiester is very chol- 
lericke. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 302 Infirme and cholericke 
yeares. 1703 (3ov. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ, (1832) 
II. 386 A choleric man beats the post which he has struck 
his head agamst. xSm C. Bronte Villeite xxxi. (1876) 353 
You are patient, and I am choleric. 

4 . In a passion, enraged, angry, wrathful, f To 
be choleric with : to be angry with. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ii. ii. 68, 1 durst haue denied that 
before you were so chollericke. 1593 — 2 Hen, VI, i. ii. S* 
What, what, my Lord ? Are you so chollericke With Elianor, 
for telling but her dreame? 1641 Baker Chron. an. 1087 
(1674) 30 winning much money of him, Lewis grew cholerick, 
that he threw the chess-men at Henry’s face. *7x2 Ar- 
buthnot yohn Bull i. iv, Mrs. Bull you must know, was 
very apt to be cholerick. 

b. As a characteristic of words and actions. 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis ii. (Arb.) 61 This quick cholerick 
challenge hee could not abandon, 1603 Shaks. Meas.for 
M. II. ii. 130 That in the Captaine's but a chollericke word. 
Which in the Souldier is fiat blasphemie. 16x5 Life Earl 
Essex in SeL Harl. Misc. (1793) 161 The cannon . . having 
discharged their^ cholerick errands X754 Richardson 
Grandison III. xiii. g8 An exertion of spirit, as he called a 
choleric excess. 

6. Of or pertaining to cholera; = Choleraic. 

1834 Goon fltudy Med, (ed. 4) 1. 226 The small intestines 
distended with an enormous quantity of choleric fluid. *865 
Reader No. 153, 631/3 The action of the choleric poison. 
i88a Syd. Boc. Lex, s.v.. Infantile choleric fever. 

t Chole’rical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. +- al.] 
—Choleric; bilious. 

1569 R. Amdrose tr. Alexid Seer, tv. ii. xo Coleiicall im- 
postumations, as Uytes and blastes. z6x2 Benvenuto 
Pass. Dial., It helps yong men persons collericalL 
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t Choleriely, Obs. [f. CHOLEBra+.LT2.] 
In a choleric manner, passionately, hotly, angrily. 

15S9 Hay any Work (1844) 74i I liope that disputation was 
very cholerickly performed. x68i Gianvilt, Sadducismns n. 
174 Florence.. cholerickly uttered these words. 

t Cho'lericness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Choleric state or quality; passionateness, irasci- 
bility, anger, peevishness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 21 He compareth his 
choleriknesse to Leven. 1626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. 
(1629) 295 Through pride of heart, and choleriq^uenes. 1747 
Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 779 The cholerickness of his nature. 

CliO'lerifo:rni, a. [see -eobm.] Having the 
form of, or resembling, cholera. 

1884 Sai. Rev. 5 July 19/2 M. Fauvel. .declaring the dis- 
ease., a form of cholerine, choleriform, or cholera nostras 
— of anything, in fact, but Asiatic icliolera itself. 

Cholerine (k^'l&oin, -m). [a. F. cholirimt 

dim. of choUra Cholbba.] 

1 . British or Summer Cholera. 

1847 E. Seymour Se/oere Dis. 1 . 57 What used to be called 
cholera, and is by some now called cholerine, .occurs in the 
height of summer from sudden chill, improper food, or 
travelling. _ _ 

2 . A mild diarrhoea which occurs extensively 
during the prevalence of malignant cholera ; also 
applied to the early stage of cholera. 

1850 Kinglaks Crimea VI. v. 201 Assailed too by cho- 
lerine, by true cholera. 1865 Daily Tel. 16 Oct. 3/1 Ihe 
cholera was decidedly better yesterday. .There was, how- 
ever, a great outbreak of cholerine in the barracks. 1875 
H. Wood Therap. (1879) 202 In cholerine, and even to some 
extent in cholera, camphor is a very efficient remedy. 

3 . ‘ The zymotic cause of malignant cholera 

1852 W. Farr Rep. in Aitken Sc. ^ Prod. Med. (1872) I. 

653 A certain specific matter— the zymotic principle of 
Cholera, which he proposes to call cholerine. 

Cholerized, ppl. a. Charged or mingled with 
bile; applied to the blood of the portal vein 
{^Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Choleroid (kp-leroid), a. [f. Choleba + -OID.] 
Resembling cholera, choleriform. 
x86o in Maynb Expos. Lex. 

fCho'lerous, a. Obs. [f. Choleb + -oua.] 
Pertaining to choler or bile, bilious, wrathful. 

x6ia Barrough Meilu Physick iv. vii. (1639) 23a To miti- 
gate the cholerous heate. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 441 They 
. .grow cholerous. 

t Cho'lery, a. Obs. Having choler or bile. 

1662 J. Chandler VanHelmonfsOnat. 303 After that I 
certainly knew that there was no black choler in nature, it 
was easie for me. .to forsake the black cholery Schools. 
Gholesterin (kdle'stSrin). Chem. [mod. f. 
Gr. t)ile + ofTtp-eSs stiff, solid -b-iN.] 

A tasteless, inodorous, fatty-looking substance 
(CjoI'IiiO), found in most animal liquids and 
solids, and in the fruit and seed of many plants. 
It crystallizes in white transparent scales, and in 
this form is the chief constituent of gall-stones. 

1827 Faraday Client. Manip. x. 253 Alcohol is applicable 
to the crystallization of potash, cholesterine, etc. 183^-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 376/1 Cholesterine separates in vmite 
pearly scales. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 20. 1872 Huxley 
Phys. V. 123 A remarkable crystalline substance, very fatty- 
looking, but not really of a fatty nature, called cholesterin. 
i88x Syd. Soc. Lex , Cholesterin disease, a term applied to 
certain forms of amyloid or lardaceous degeneration. 
Hence Cholestexas'mla (see quot.). Clioleste'- 
xlo a., as in Cholesteric (also Chole-Btexl'nlc) acid 
(Cg Hio Og), produced by the actiou of nitric acid 
on cholesterin, and forming salts called Chole'- 
Btexates. Chole'sterlde (see quot.). Chole- 
Bte'xillu, a hydrocarbon formed by the addition 
of sulphuric acid to cholesterin. Chole'Bteroue, a 
hydrocarbon formed by the addition of phosphoric 
acid to cholesteriiHt Chole'Btexyl, the radical of 
cholesteric acid ; hence Chole'Btexjrlamiine, 
etc. 

z866 A Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 81 To a morbid increase 
of cholesterin in the blood he applied the name cholesterse- 
mia. 1879 Watts DkI. Chem. I. 925 The cholesterates of 
the heavy metals are insoluble. 1840 Henry Elem. Chem. 
II. xiii. 444 Cholesteric acid separates on cooling in the 
foim of a yellow substance. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 
98/1 Several small tumours.. . composed in great part of 
cholesteric scales. 1878 Kingzett Anim. Chem. py Com- 
pounds teimed cholesterides .. resembling saccharides in 
their general nature. Ibid. 98 Three hydrocarbons of the 
formula H12, named cholesterilin. x88o J. W. Legg Bile 31 
The olefiant gas of the series is cholesterilin. 1878 King- 
zett A mm. Chem. 98 Cholesteiyl chloride. 

ChoUamb (k^adisemb). Pros. [ad. L. choliam- 
bus, a. Gr. x^biaii&os, f. lame, halting 

+ hfiP-os iambus ; cf. F. choliambe.'] An iambic 
verse with a spondee or trochee instead of an 
iambus in the last (sixth) foot ; a scazon. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. Mnnk’s Metres 43 Hipponactean 
or limping verses, scazons or choliambs. 

Hence diolla-mlilst, a writer of choliambs. 

1847 Geote Greece (1862) III. xxix. 83 The Choliambist 
Hippdnax. 

Choliaiubic (konliiS'mbik), a. Pros. [mod. 
ad. Gr. f. see prec. ; cf. 

F. choliambique.l Of, or pertaining to, the cho- 
liamb. 


1832 Philol. Museum 1 . 285 The ancient choliambic poetry 
of Hipponax. 1883 A thenamm 31 Mar. 400/3 The choliam- 
bic metre, as employed by Bahnus. 
b. subst. in//. 

1690 Bentley PhaL, O/AEsop's Fables v, After him came 
one Babrius, that gave a new turn of the fables into 
choliambicks. 1882 Athensenm No, 2863. 340 This simple 
and charming writer of dioliamhics. 

Cholic (kfi Ilk), a. [mod. ad. Gr. xo^‘«‘OS, f* 
XoA^ bile.] Of or pertaining to bile. Cholic aoid, 
an acid (C24H40O5) discovered in 1838, which is 
produced from the nitrogenized acids of bile dur- 
ing its putrefaction. Sometimes called Cholalic 
cuid ; the name cholic having been formerly given 
to Glycocholic acid. 

1846 G. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem. II. App. 507 Ulti- 
mate conmosition of cholic acid. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
V. 401/x Decomposed in the liver into . . sugar and cholic 
acid. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 926 Cholic acid has a 
bitter taste, with slight sacdiarine aftertaste. 

Cholic^k, cholical, eholicky, var. and obs. 

ff. COLIO, COLICAL, etc. 

Cholidoe(h, obs. f. Choledoch. 

Cholier, obs., f. Collibb. 

Choline (kp bin). Chem. [f.Gr.xoX^bile + -INE.] 
An organic base, identical with or akin to neurine. 

18^71 Watts^ Diet, Chem. VI. 448 Strecker in i86r 
obtained from pigs* bile, and afterwards from ox-bile, a 
base which he called choline. Ibid, Choline or Neurine, 
CsHisNOa. 

Hence Choll'uic a., as in choUnic acid, obtained 
by digesting bile wili dilute hydrochloric acid. 

x8^ Tkudickum Urine 271 A mixture of the salts of 
cholic and cholinic acids. 

Choli‘tic, a. rare. [f. Gr. xo\^ bile.] Of, per- 
taining to, or acting on the bile. 

1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ei 5) 437 Hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, or other cholitic remedies. 

Choll(e, early form of Chowl, now Jowl. 

Chollen, dial, and Sc. Also chiller, chuUer, 
churl (Jam.), choler. [perh. OE. ceolur, ceolres 
throat, cogn. w. OHG. kelur str. masc. OTeut. 
type keluro-, kelro-, from same root as kelbn-, 
whence OHG. chela (mod.G. kehle), OE. ceole (see 
Chbl). For the form, cf. OE. 7 ueolur lip, OS. lepor 
lip. The variant chiller might go back to the ob- 
lique form, genitive *cielr-es (see Sievers Ags. Gr. 
75 Anm. 3). But the late appearance of the word 
is an element of difficulty ; and it is not impossible 
that it may be related to cholle Jowl.] 

(Cf. a xooo Ps. Lamb, cxlix. 6 (Bosw.) On ceoire oSSe ]jrote 
heora \^in gntture eornm ]) 

1 . The jaw, esp. the covering of the lower jaw 
when fleshy and over-hanging; hence, a flabby 
cheek, double chin, hangii^ lip of a hound, etc. 

1785 yml.yr.Lond. 2 (Jam.) second chiel. .wi’a great 
chuller ouer his cheeks. 1880 Antrim ^ Dovan Gloss., 
Chollers, Chillers, the sides of the neck. 1888 W. Somerset 
Word-bk. S.V., Ugly-looking woman— her chollers hang down 
like a bull-dog's, 

2 . in//. The gills of a fish. 

x888 W. Somerset Word-bk. s. v., Vou can slip yourvingers 
into the chollers o’ un. (Also in Scotch.) 

ChoUer, -io(k, obs. ff. Collab, Chullbe, Cho- 
leb, Cholbbio. 

II ChoUet. Ohs. rare—K prob. = Shalot. 

a 140a Pistel of Susan 105 The chyue, and the chollet, the 
chibolle, the cheue. 

Ohollick(e, -icall, obs. ff. Colio, Colical. 

Ohollorick(e, obs. f. Choleeio, 

Cholo-j corresp. to Gr. x^^o- combining form of 
Xdhi\ bile : used as first element in numerous tech- 
nical words, some of which have variants in 
Ceole-. Cho-ioolirome {j^pw/io coloui], the 
general name for the colouring matters of bile ; in- 
cluding chiefly Cholochloiu or CholocUo’rlu, 
the green pigment, called also biliverdin, Cholo- 
cyanln, a blue pigment, Oholofti'lTlii, a yellow 
pigment, Choloplisa'in, the brown pigment. Hence 
Choloohro'mic add. 

ClLolo-grapliy, a treatise on the bile. Cholo'- 
litli [Ai0or stone], a gall-stone or biliary calculus. 
Chololi'thic a., of or pertaining to gall-stones. 
Cholo'logy, the part of physiology and pathology 
which deals with the bile. Cholo’ulo aoid, pro- 
duced by the action of s-trong acids upon glyco- 
cholic acid ; its salts are Cholonates. 

*863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 928 A dilute solution of 
cholochrome (either brown or green). Ibid, aay Cholophmn, 
or the brown pigment, .the s^stance to which excrements 
owe their c6lovae..Cholochloln at Biliverdin, this green pig. 
ment is produced by the oxidation of cholophmn. 1872 
Thudichum Chem, Phps. 21 In disease of the bile in oxen 
the cholophaeinate of lime predominates. 

Choloid (kp’loid), a. [f. Gr. x°^'h bile + -OID.] 
Resembling bile (JSyd. Soc. Lexl). 

So Clxololda'nic acid, a white acid, crystallizing 
in long hair-like prisms, formed in treating choloi- 
dic with nitric acid. Cliolol'dic or Chololdi'uio 
acid, a product of the dehydration of cholic acid, 
and of the putrefection of rale. 


1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 282 Two fatty acids, termed 
the choleic and the choloidic. x88o J. W. Legg Bile 3 De- 
marcay .succeeded in separating 3 acids, _ choleic [=tauro- 
cholic], choloidic, and cholic [= glycocholic]. 

Oholorick(e, -icque, obs. ff. Cholbbio. 
Cholt, eholter, dial, variants of Jolt, Jolteb 
in. Jolt-headed, jolter-hecuied, q.v. 

Choltry, var, of Chohltey. 

I) dLO'lnui. [Tamil.] A grass, the Indian mil- 
let or Guinea corn {Sorghum Dulgare), largely 
grown foT food in India and other parts of the East. 

1858 Drury Useful PI. ofind. 413. x886 A. H. Church 
Food Grains Ina. 80 In Madras in 1875-76 more than 4^ 
million acres were under choliim. 

Chomherier, obs. f. Chambebek. 

Ohomer, var. of Homeb, a Hebrew measure. 
Chomp, var. {U. S. and dial.) of Champ v. 
Chonch, obs. form of Change. 
Choudrarsenite (k^ndrausensit). Min. [f. 
chondr-odite + a 7 'sen-ic 4 : -iiE.'] A native arsenate 
of manganese, ‘named from its similarity in occur- 
rence, colour, and transparency to cbondrodite 
1868 in Dana Mim 562. 

Choudre. rare, [ad, Gr. xovSpos 'a groat, grit, 
or lump of salt In Ger. chondntm, pi. chondren,^ 
One df the small rounded grains which enter into 
the composition of some stony meteorites, 

1882 A. Geikib Text Bk. Geol, iii. ii. § 2 In these [deep- 
sea] deposits . . occur . . ‘ chondres or spherical internally 
radiated particles referred to hronzite. 

Chondric (k^-ndrik), a. [f. Gr. gristle 

+ -10.] Cartilaginous {Syd. Sac. Lex.). 
Chondrifica’tiou. Physiol, [n. of action f. 
next.] Formation of, or conversion into, cartilage. 

xSTta Mivart Elem. Anat. 104 There is a slight chondri- 
fication of the same part in the Dog. 1875 Contemp Rev, 
954 The continuous chondrification of the base of the skull. 
Choxidri^ (kp'ndrifsi), V. [f. Gr. 
cartilage + -by. (L. type *choiidrificdreJ\ 
trans. To turn into cartilage. 

187a Mivart Elem, Anat. X94 In man the internal tendon 
. is neither ossified nor chondrified. 1882 W. K. Parker 
in Trans. Linn. Soc. II. iii. 16S The floor also is slightly 
chondrified backwards from the internasal plate. 

Chomdrigeu, -glucose, =Chondbo-, 

1879 Watts Diet, Chem. VII. 331 Chondrigen or Chon* 
dronn. i88a Syd. See. Lex., Chondriglucose, 
CnoxLdri’geuouB, a. [f. Gr. x^ySpos gristle + 
-GEN + -OUS.] Furnishing cartilage: applied to 
tissues. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 
t Choadril. Obs. [ad. Gr. xo »' KovSpiWti 
* a kind of endive or chicory’ ; in L. c{h)ondrille, 
c{h)ondrtllon.'} (See quot.) 

[ifoi Holland Plim II. 131 Chondrillon or Chondrille. . 
hath leaues like to £ndiue or Cichory bnarg. ‘gum suc- 
corie'].] X657T0MUN50N Ranou's Dtsp. 243 To the wild 
succory are referred all the sorts of chondrils. 
Choudlin (kp ndrin). Chem, (Formerly -ine.) 
[f. Gr. x« 5 »' 5 p-os cartilage + -IN’. Cf. F. chmdrine!\ 
A substance resembling gelatin, obtained from 
the cellular cartilages by boiling them in water. 

‘ 'When dried, it is a hard, homy, diaphanous sub- 
stance, which softens to a jelly in cold water, and 
dissolves completely in boiling water’. (Watts.) 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 2x4 Acetic acid, .does 
not occasion any ^precipitate in a solution of albumen or 
gelatine, though it does in a solution of chondrin. X85X 
Carpenter Man. Phys. § 264 It is only in the pure cellular 
cartilages . . that Chondrine occurs. x88i Mivart Cat. 290 
The.Cornea yields chondrin on boiling, unlike the sclerotic, 
which yields gelatine. 

Cliondri'nog'exi = C hondbioen ; Cbo'udrlnous 
a , consisting of cartilage {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

187a Thudichum Chem. Phys. 45 Cartilage contains pecu- 
liar cells and chondrinogen. 

Cho'udrite. Palmnt. [f. mod.L. chmdr-us, 
name of a genus of sea- weeds (a. Gr. x< 5 »' 5 pos car- 
tilage) -I- -ITE.] A fossil marine plant of the chalk 
and other formations. 

II Chondritis (kpndrsi'tis). Med, [mod.L., f. 
Gr, caitilage + -ITIS (=Gr, -rris).] In- 
flammation of cartilage. _ . 

*836-39 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. ^o/x External signs of., 
chondiitis. 1877 Burnett jBtfr22 The. . operation of piercing 
it [the eai]..may give rise to serious chondritis. 

Chondro- (kp-ndm), combining form of Gr. 
xbvSpo-s a grain, cartilage, used as flrst element 
in many words, diiefly Med. and Phys., as Ckon- 
dxo-co'Btal a , ‘ relating to the ribs and the costal 
cartilages’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). C]LO*iidrogen [see 
-GEN 2 ] = Chondrin, or ‘the tissues which yield 
chondrin Chondroge-neBia, the development of 
cartilage. ChondrogloBSUB [Gr, 7 Ad»ro'a tongue] 
a fasciculus of muscular fibre extending from the 
lesser comer of the hyoid bone to the tongue; 
part of the hypoglossus muscle. Ohoudroglii'- 
coBo [see Glvoosb], a sugar obtained from carti- 
lage ; also chondrigltuose. Chondro'grapliy [Gr. 
-ypaipla writing], a description of cartilages. 
ChoudxoTogy [Gr. -Xoyla discourse], ‘a discourse 
or treatise on cartilages’ (Hooper Med. LHcf, 
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cnionaro'meter [Gr. fiirpav measure], a 
steelyard for weighing grain. Cho'jidropliyte 
[Gr. ipvTov plant], ‘ a growth, tunaour, or vegeta- 
tion, arising from a cartilage ’ (^Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Clio*n.dxopla.st [Gr. irA-offT-os formed, moulded], 
'a term applied to the cavities in the matrix of 
cartilage which contain the cartilage cells ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Chondro’podous a. ZooL, applied 
to snakes, having the rudiment of a foot consisting 
in a simple cartilaginous filament {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Choudro-ske'letoii, carlilaginons skeleton. Clxou- 
dxo-ste'xnal a., relating to the sternum and to 
the cartilages of the ribs. Clio'ndxotome [Gr. 
-Top.os cutting, cutter], a knife for dissecting car- 
tilage. Choudro'tomy [Gr. -rofua cutting], dis- 
section or cutting of cartilage. Choudxoxi'plioicL 
a., relating to the xiphoid cartilage at the bottom 
of the breast bone. 

^1865 in Circ. Sc. 1 . 360/a The hones of the infant yield 
gelatine of cartilages or 'chondrogen '. JB76 tr. Waguei^s 
Gen. Pathol. 333 The transformation of collagen and chon- 
drogen into mucus or mucin. 1879 Watts Diet. Client. VI. 
449 s.v. Ckondritt, Pure rih-cartilage boiled with strong 
nydrochloric acid yields a sugar.. De Bary. .designates the 
sugar thus obtained as cbondroglucose. 1881 F. M. Duncan 
in Academy 33 Apr. 303 The chondro-skeleton is now com- 
plete. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anai. V. 177/a The chondro-sternal 
ligaments. Ibid. Ihe superior pubic ligament finds its 
homologue. .in the chondro-xiphoid. .fibies. 

dLondrodite (k^ndrddait). Mill. [f. Gr. 
XovSpuS-i]s granular {f.xovSpos groat, grain, granule) 
-1- -ITE.] A silicate of magnesium containing a little 
finorine. It is usually of a yellowish or brownish 
red colour, and often occurs in imbedded grains. 

i8» Cleaveland Min. 393. 1864 Phillips Vesitv. x. agg 
Chrondrodite is found in ejected blocks with mica. 1884 
Dana Mia. 365 Chondrodite occurs mostly in granular 
limestone. 

Chondroid (kpmdroid), a. [f. Gr. 
cartilage + -OID.] Resembling car ti la ge. 

X847-9 Todd Cycl. Aaat, IV. 138/a Its texture . . often 
acquires a chondroid appearance. 1877 Roberts Haiidbk, 
Med. (ed. 3) I. 373 Chondroid or Cartilaginous. 

Choudroptei^giail (k^ ndr^pteri-d^ianl, a. 
and sb. Zool. [f. mod.L. cliondropterygii (f. Gr. 
XovZpo-s cartilage + wrepiyiov fin) -AN,] 

A, sb. A member of the order Cliottdropterygii, 
fishes having a cartilaginous endo-skeleton, as the 
shark, ray, and sturgeon. 

1837 Wkeivell Hi^. Indue, Sc. III. xvr. viL 369 Fish 
form two distinct series; that of fish properly so called, and 
that of chondropteryglans or cartilaginous fish. 1861 Couai 
Brit. Fishes 1 . 3 The Cartilaginous state of the endo-skeleton 
of Cuvier’s chondropterygians. 

B. adj. =next. 

_ xBSx Academy i Jan. 11/3 Dr. Gunther [adopts] the group- 
ing together of the Ganoid and Chondropterygian fishes 
into a single sub-class, that of the Palaeichthyes. 

Choadroptery^fious (k^ ndrppterl'd^ss), a. 
Zool. [f. as piec. + -oos.] Belonging to the CJion~ 
dropterygii ; having a cartilaginous endo-skeleton. 

18x6 GoaaBk. Nat (1834I II. 30 In the. choiidroptery- 
gious order, the gills are cartilaginous. x86x Couch Brit 
Fishes I. 2 Because of the softness of the skeleton in the 
class of cbondropterygious fishes. 

Chondrose (k{>-ndrous). Chem. [f, Gr.x<5j'8/>-os 
cartilage -I- -osE.] The same as Chondboglxtcosb. 
x88x in Syd. Soc. Lex 

II Ghondxosis CkjmdrJn-sis). Phys. [f. as prec. 
-1- -osis.] The formation of cartilage. 

s88i in Syd. See. Lex, 

Ohouorosteau (kpndrp-stfian), a. and sb. [f. 
mod.L, chondrostea (f. Gr, x<J*'Sp'Os cartilage -t- 
bariov bone) + -an.] 

Belonging to the Chondrostea, a sub-order of 
ganoid fidies (mostly extinct), in which the verte- 
bral column consists of a simple soft chorda not 
divided into separate vertebne. Also called 
Loncaia. b, sb. A member of this sitb-oider. 

i88a Q. Rev, Jan. 249 There were also sturgeons, chon- 
drosteans, possessing an archaic character. 

Clione, var. of Chawn, Obs. 

• Chong(e, obs. form of Change. 

Chonicrite (kpnikrait). Min. Also -krite, 
[Named 1834, f- Gr. melting, fusion 

Kpir-6s separated, selected, ‘its fusibility dis- 
tinguisbing it from some allied species ’ (Dana),] 
A native silicate of aluminium and magnesium. 
183s Shepard Min. 321 Chonikrite, x868 Dana Min. 404 
Lhonicrite . , is a lime pyrosclerite, ^ 

Ghooce, var. of Choose sb., Obs. 

Chooke ! see Cheek, Choke sb.^ 

Ckoop, oHonp. Morth. dial, and Sc. The 
hip or fruit of the wild-rose. 

x8zo Blackw, Mag. Nov. 201 (Jam.) *A hale regiment 0’ 
guia aiK cudgels, every ane o’ them as like my ane as ae 
choup IS hke to another.’ X847 Halliwell, Choubs, hips, 
the fruit of brws. 187a J. P. Uoess&Mi^gie BeU 

in Laaea^. GIon, D, S.) Ifw cheeks were rosy as a 
U ^°^ds Oct. 716 Choops, that 

IS h(^ pf the wild rose. x886 Britten & H, Plant-n. 

^noore, obs. form of Cob. 


Choose {tjiez), V. Pa, t. chose (tjouz), pa. pple. 
chosen (tj^u-z’n). Forms: see below. [OE. 
chs-ait, str. vb., belonging to the OTeut. ablaut- 
series eu, au — u, u. By reason of internal consonant- 
mutation (j to z and r), in OTeut, and WGer., and 
by OE. palatalization of c, the inflexion of this vb. 
presented, in the OE. and early ME. stages, various 
phonetic differences, which weie subsequently 
levelled under the influence of analogy ; while new 
phonetic or analogical influences changed the 
present and past stems in various directions, so 
that not one of its modem forms is the normal 
phonetic representative of the corresponding OE. 
form. The OTeut. inflexion was keus~, kaus — 
kuzuin, kuzano- (with original s changed to z by 
Vemer’s Law), Gothic kins-, kaus — kusum, ktis- 
ans; in WGer. with development of z to r, kios-, 
kaus (OS. and OHG. kbs) — kuri — kuruin, koran, 
whence OE. ciosan, das — cure — citron, coren (with 
c palatal in ciosan, das, but guttural in cur-, cor-). 
Hence regulaily in ME , cheose {chese, with close e), 
cheas (ches, with open i ) — 2 sing, cure , — pi curen, 
coren. The first change upon this was the level- 
ling of the consonant differences in the pa. pple. 
coren, which (though retained as corn, core, in s.w. 
dial, to 15th c.) was by 1200 assimilated to the 
general consonantism of the vb. as chosen (perh. 
through an inlenned. choreni cf. chure in 2 s. 
pret ) ; this was subseq. often reduced to but 
the full form is the survivor. By assimilation to this 
the pi. pret. curen became chosen, and in due 
course chose, still used. The pi evalent ME. form 
of the piet, sing, was ches ; but there was also chds, 
app, repr, OE. (fids, for das. In later ME., ami 
esp. in north, and n. midi, dial., these were also 
used for the pi. ; and by similar levelling the pi. 
chose was also used as sing., app. only after 1500, 
and is now the standard form. In the pres, stem, 
OE, dose, early ME. chiose, normally gave chese, 
cheese, which survived to c 1500, and later in Sc. 
But a type chose appears in the 14th c. and lasted 
till r 1575 (in More, Coverdale, Ascham); before 
1550 the type choose is found. Probably ME. chose 
represented OE. (fiose, for dose, and regularly 
passed into choose : cf. lose, in later pronunciation 
(b/z). The chief difficulty attaches to the type 
chuse. This was no mere variant spelling of choose, 
but a much earlier form, which occurs somewhat 
sporadically in ME,, but became vtry frequent in 
1 6th c. (when it rimed with amuse, refuse , excuse). 
Choose and chuse are used indiscriminately in the 
Bible of 1611 and the First Folio of Shakspere: 
ihusewzs by far the prevailing form in ly-iSth c., 
hut has in the ipth been gradually superseded 
by choose, which Dr. Johnson, following Bailey, 
took as his leading Dictionary form, although in 
his own practice he appears to have spelt chuse. 

(All other words in -use, as abuse, accuse, amuse, r^use, 
rtue, are of Fr. origin ; and in some Sc, dialects cAuse has 
still the sound of Fr. n. Of OF. chnsir, Littrd gives Ficaid 
forms keusir, Walloon chdsA, Rouchi cAunr.) 

On these various types of the present stem were 
formed weak types of the pa. t, chesed, chosed, 
choosed, chased, used alongside of the various 
strong forms already mentioned ; none of th em are 
now recognized in standard English, though some 
exist in the dialects. Perhaps these were in some 
measure due to a tendency to identify the Eng. 
verb with the F. choisir — a tendency which is dis- 
tinctly marked in the rise of the by-form Choise, 
choised, formeily used in English, and still the 
ordinary word for choose in the South of Scotland.] 

The complicated nature of these facts makes it 
necessary to illustrate the Forms apart from the 
sense-development. 

A, Illustration of the Forms. 

I. 1. Present stem, 

i* a, I close, cdose, a oSse, 2-3 cbeose, 2-5 
chese (chyese, ohiese, ohise, cheese, chees, 
chess, sohese, 61;. cheyss, 5-6 cheise). Obs. 

Beowulf ^76 pat he . . pone cynedoia ciosan wolde. a xooo 
CaaxwM s Gen, 1867 (&.) He heht hine wine ceosan. a xi3x 
O. E. C^on, an, 1123 pat hi scoldon cesen hem arcebiscop. 
aivj^Coit. Nmi. 2x9 Hi habben a^en chire, to chiesen 
5ief ["]y wolden . , lufie. c 1175 X^avibn Ifopt» 71 To }>in si^exi 
us ches. 0 1223 St, MarJier. 3 Ich cheose hire to cheuese, 
ai3faoK. IIom M4 pe fiss pat ihc wolde cheose. axaoo 
Cursor M. 8409 (Cott.) Quam godd will chesse Kyng efter 
heess. Ibid. 8552 Chese [w. r, ches ; chees, chose] 
quilk pou will. _ X340 Ayenh. 86 Huer by he conne chyese 
wtguode. Ibid 93 He ..wolde chise..pe gostliche blisse 
026 pet. . chyest al pet him may helpe. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce i. 43 To cheyss a king. 2382 Wyclif Phil, i 22 What 
I sch^ cheese [2388 chese] I know not. c 2420 PtOlad. on 
uusb, I. 84 Land to chees eke must thou yeme. cx4So 
Lonelich Grail Ivi, 339 Now Mown Je schese cigoo 
For thow shnld euer chess apone sich wyss. 
2ga8 More Dial. Heresyes jv, Wks. 347/2 Men may. .chese 


and hold y« right way. 2588 A. King tr. Cauisind Caiech. 
142 To doo guid and cheise yam ane right tred of lyf. 
f b. 4-6 chose. Obs. 

c 2340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 451 To pe ^ene chapel pou chose. 
CX340 Cursor M, 2462 (Fairf.) Pou chose to wone in queper 
side, queper pou choses [so always in this MS.], £2400 
Destr. Troy 12339 Chose yon sum cheftane, & charge hym 

t ierwith. 2328 More Dial, Heresyes i. Wks. 163/2 We be 
ikely to chose wel ynoughe. 2334 Tindale Phil, i. 22 What 
to chose I wot not [so Cranmer, and Geneva", Rliemtsh 
choose; 2622 chuse; Wyclif 2382 cheese, 2388 chese]. 2333 
CovERD. fosh. xxiv. 23 Chose you this daye whom ye wyll 
seme. 2370 Asckam Scholeut, (Arb.) 46 Ye shal not chose 
but speake rudelie. Ibid. 78 Nou cliose^ you, you Italian 
English men, whether you will be angrie with vs, 2582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Heb, xi. 23 Rather chosing to be afilicted 
[Wycl. chesynge ; x6xx chusing, (mod. edd. and 2882 choos- 
ing]. 

e, 6- choose. The existing form. 

2343 UoALL Erasm. Par. Luke (134S) 82 b, He cannot 
choose but reuiue again. 2368 Grafton Chron. II. 253, 

I cannot choose hut muse. 2368 Bible (Bishops') Zech. 
ii. 12 The Lorde . . shal choose [Covero. chose] Hieiusa- 
lem yet agayne. 2667 Milton P. L, xii. 646 The World 
was all before them where to choose. xSoo Wordsw. ’Tis 
said that some, etc. iii, Sing another song, or choose another 
tree. 

d. (3) 4, 6-9 chuse arch. (The first quot. is of 
doubtful phonetic significance.) 

C1300 St. Margarets 203 Chus weper pu wold . . to depe 
been ibrojt Oper honoury our godes. 2340-70 Alisannder 
140 Hee chused too ebasen hem pei e. c 2400 Maundev. 22 1 
so wille not, may chuse. 2323 More Rich III (1641) 
404 To elect and chuse the most couragious. 2642 Rogers 
Naaman Ep. Ded. 2 How canour lives chuze but be sad. 
2760 Johnson Idler No. 94 ? 2 At libeity to chuse their 
business. 18x4 Scott \Vav, ix, Would not Mr. Waverley 
chuse some refreshment after his journey? 1832 Country 
Houses III. vi. 208 In chusing carriages and jewels, 

II. Past tense. 

2. 1-3 pers. sing, f a. i odas, 2-3 cheas, choss, 
2-5 ches (4-5 chees, chese, chess). 

0x000 Ps. (Spelm.) cxviii[i]. 273 Bebodu Sine ic ceas. 
c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 229 pa aceas he him leorninchnihtes. 
cxaoo Trm.Coll.Hom. 139 He .ches pere crundel to halle. 
rx20o Ormin 13930 Ne chses himm nohhl te laferrd crist, 
CX230 Hali Meid. 25 Hp cheas hiie. exjpg Ciiaucfr 
Detlu BlauncJie 701, I chees [v.r. ches, chese] loue to my 
first crafte. c 2400 Maundev. x That lond he chees. 01430 
JCnt, de la Tour iii God ches and ordeyned hym. 

t b, 3-4 chas, 4-5 chaas, 5-6 chase (5 chace, 
mod. Sc. chaise). 

0 xaoo Cursor M, 20914 (Cott.) Naild on pe rod he was, 
Als for-be he-self it chas [Edm, Gbit,, Fairf., wes . . ches, 
Trin, was. .chas ; Cott. has ches in 20532]. 0 2400 Cursor 
M. 9875 (Laud) A dene stede he chas. c 24x0 Love Bona- 
vent, Mirr, vi, (Gibbs MS.) Cryst . chaas bat is mosle harde » 
to pe fleche, e 2440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W, 1494) 
I. Ixx, He chase hym to his apostle. 0 24^ Knt. de la Tour 
xiv. 20 And thus he chace her. 2484 Caxton Chyvalry i. 

3 A wyse knyght . . chaas to hym an heremytage. 2332 
Elyot Gov, i. xx, Whom God chase . to be kynge, 
c. chose (the current form), [f, the plural ] 

2326 Tindale Luke vi. 23 Of them he chose twelve [sa all 
itthc.vo,, Wyclif chees], 2622 Bible Acts xv. 40 Paul 
chose Silas, and departed. 28x9 Byron Juan i. xix, A 
mortal . . who chose to go where’er he had a mind. 

3 . and pers. sing, f 1-2 cure, 3 chure. (After- 
wards fashioned on the 1-3 sing ; now chosest.) 
0x223 ynliana 60 pu chure, .abr66m isahac & iacob. 

4 . fi.ur, fa.! cuxon, 2-3 curen. (So subj/) 
a XOOO Cxdmon’s Gen. 1803 (Gr.) Him Sa wic curon. c 2203 
Lay. 6888 pe eorles . . curen heom enne king plater text 
chosen]. 

b. [f, pa, pple.] 3-5 chose(n, 4- chose. 
c 2230 Gen, 4- Ex. 343 He chosen hem wines. 2297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 400 Roberd Courtehese hii chose to cheuen- 
teyne. exuo Arth. 4- Merl. 7389 Tho schosen thai..A 
noble knight. 2382 Wyclif Gen vi. 2 Alle the whiche 
thei chosen [v.r, chesden]. 2393 Gower Coiif. I. 30 Of 
Alemaine princes seven They chose, x6xx Bible Acts 
vi. s They chose Steuen [w all i6ih e. W.]. 2788 Franklin 
Auiobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 204 [They] chose me to be colonel. 

tc. [f. sing, ches/] 4-5 chesen, chese, ches 
(chees, ohess). Obs. 

^2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 267 The IngHs perto ches. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I, 283 pe Romayns chees 
hym aftetwaides. 2388 Wyclif Lidse xiv. 7 Thei chesen 
[v r. chosen, chesiden] the firste seetis. i:x400 Destr, 
Troy 9627 pai. .Ches hym for cheftain, 
t d. [f. sing. chds{el\ 5-6 chase. Obs. exc. Sc. 
CX440 Generydes 1323 The^ chase hym kyng. C1470 
Hardinc Chron, (2812) 31 Thei all accorded^by one assent, 
And chase Philip. 23^ Fardle Fadons i. i. 28 That part 
of Arabia, that he, and his, chase to be theirs. 

6. Weak injl, [f. chese\ 4-5 chesid, -ed, 4-6 pi. 
cheseden, -iden, chesden. Sc. chesit. [f. chuse\ 
4, 6-8 ohnsed. [f. chose\ 6 ohosed. [f. choose] 
6-8 choosed. 

0x340 Hamfole Psalter Ps. xxi. 3 pai chesid baraban pe 
thefe. 2340-70 Alisannder 240 For pis enchesounhee^chused 
too chasen hem pere. 138a WycLiF Gen. vi. 2 Which thei 
chesden [w. r. chosen], — Luke xiv. 7 'Thei chesiden the 
firste seetis [2 MSS, chosen, 2388 chesen]. — Acisyi. 3 
Thei cheesiden Stheuene [2 MSS. chosen, 2388 chesiden]. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 41 He chesid to be maid pe lowist. 2335 
C0VERDAI.E Isa. Ixv. 22 Ye. .chosed the thinge that pleased 
me not. 0 2530 ChrisHs Kirke Gr. viii. He chesit a flane. 
2398 Chatman Iliad iv. 130 Mean space, with all his care he 
choosed. 2624 Heywood Gunaik. iii. 143 She . . chused 
one who seemed to excel all the zest, 2722 WoDROW Corr. 
(1843) II- 688 Which they choosed rather to do. 2788 
Land. Mag. 538 As many goats as they chused to take, 
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III. Pa.pple. 

6. strong. + a. coren, corn, koren, core. Ohs. 

(More freq. '^e-coren, iconi, ^‘kore, icon : see the compd, 

vb. Ychoose.) 

a 1000 O.S. Chron. an. 656 (end) A.nd CtiSbald wses coren 
to abbot, c 1805 LiVY. 16354 Ofhir ferde coren. Roland 
^ V. (1836) 16 Our kinde lord y-corn f 1330 Amis ^ 
Atnil. 1431 That was sp comly corn. 1340-70 Alex. §• 
Dmd. 415 pei ben kindeli coren. Ibid. 407 Comelokur corn 
pan hur kynde askyp. cx^o Chron. Vtlod. 409 \l^en he 
was Kyng fursty Kore. Ibid. 1079 Wdlyham Conqueror to 
pe Kyndam of Englond was core. 

b. 3- chosen (4-5 -iiij -yn, -un, etc.). 

exzoo Ormin 15700 He pejam. chosenn haffde. 01300 
Cursor M. 10859 P® chosin [o. r. chosen]. 1389 in 

JStt£. G2A*(x87o) 62 Anyofhemy^isschosyn. i3g8TREVi5A 
Barth, de P. R. xix. Ixxiii. (1495) 900 A drope of chosen 
mylke. 1775 Johnson Teix. no Tyr. 39 He has chosen, or 
intended to chuse. 1875 Jcvons Money (1S78) 5 If any one 
commodity be chosen. 

o. [Shortened from b] chose. Occasional in 
ME., but very frequent in i8th c. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne ^78 A stif man & a stern . . cheue- 
tayn was chose. 1460 Capcravc Chron, 60 Poule was not 
chose be Crist in His lyve. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. (1711) 
241 We have chose to fill our Hives. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. I. II. xl. 53 The French King was chose of the Order. 
1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil, 90, I have chose this 
lonick Example. 1820 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 306 Since 
the aimies. .have chose to interfere. 

7 . weak : cf. 5. 

1^13 Douglas AEneis vi. iii. 139 The banis walk by and 
naithe chosit. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss, I. ccccxiv. 725 
They be chosed men of waire. 1606 Chapman M, D' Olive 
Plays 1873 1 . 2II In that freely choos’d obscuritie. 1631 — 
Cass. <S- Ptmtp. ibid, III, 128 Chus’d by him, To be his 
blacke Guard. 

B. Senses. 

1 . trans. To lake by preference out of all that 
are available 5 to select ; to take as that which one 
prefers, or in accordance with one’s free will and 
prefeience. 

c 893 K. Alfred Oros, i. x. g 1 Him sadon ^t . . hie 
him woldon oSerra wera ceosan. c 1230 Hali Meid. 15 He 
cheas hiie bimong alle wimmen for to beou his moder. 
138. Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 151 Antecrist 
chesep to hise discyples pe sotil and slyse. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr, III. i. 278 Leuy and hise childien . . God chase to be 
pieestis. 1580 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1590) 318 Chuse thee 
what armes thou likest, i6ix Bible Nwn. xvii. 5 The 
mans rod whom_ I shall choose, shall blossome. May 
Hist. Pari, III, iii. 51 Writs of Election . . foi chusing new 
Membeis. X684 Earl Roscom. Ess. Transl. Verse 96 
Chuse an Author as you chuse a Friend. 17^ Gibbon 
Decl. ^ F, I. xii. 251 They chuse for the combat the darkest 
hour of the night, 1834 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 431 If 
each drop of ram chose where it should fall, x8s6 Frouob 
Hist. Eng. (X858) I. ii. 151 She had a right to choose the 
course which seemed the best to herself. 

b. Theol, Of God : * To elect for eternal happi- 
ness ; to predestinate to life ’ (J.). Cf. Chosen. 

c. with complement, as ‘ to choose a man king^. 

<11300 Cursor M. 10859 Yr lauerd has chosen pe his 

leraman [G. chosin to his lemman], ex43o Syr Gener, 
(Roxb.) 2523 Sir Aufreus thei chosen king. X593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, I. iii. 65,1 would the Colledge of the Cordinalls 
Would chuse him Pope. x6u-6o Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 37/1 How couldhe be clmse Arbitrator? X764 Foote 
Mayor o/G. 11, i, Have unanimously chosen you Mayor. 

2 . with infinitive obj . : To determine in favour 
of a course, to decide in accordance with inclina- 
tion. To choose rather: to resolve (to do one thing) 
in preference (to another). 

a 1340 Cursor M. 22092 (Edin.) Criste himseluin chese be 
borne in bethlem for ure ese. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 41 He chesid 
lo be maad pe lowist. 1474 Caxton Chesse 4 Chees rather to 
dye than lenger to lyue. x526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W._iS3i) 
X Some chose to go by the worlde and some by religion. 
x6xx Bible Heb. xi. 25 Chusing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, then to enioy the pleasures ofsinne 
for a season, xyao Butler Serm. Wks. X87A II. 34 [He] 
chooses to forego the pleasure, rather than endure the pain, 
x8s6 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks, (Bohn) II. 15 
A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit the best of 
actual nations. 

8. The notion of a choice between alternatives 
is often left quite in the background, and the sense 
is little moie than an emphatic equivalent of, To 
will, to wish, to exercise one’s own pleasure in le- 
gard to a matter in which one is a free agent. 

a. esfi with infin. To think fit, to be pleased 
(to do so and so). Not to choose (to do a thing) ; 
not to be pleased and therefore lo foibear. 

x6x9 Sanderson 12 Serm. (X635) 4 Hee chuseth to forbeare 
those meates. 1768 Goldsm GoM-n. Man iv. i. He chuses to 
remain concealed. 1773 — Stoops to Cong, ii. 1 , When I travel, 
I always chuse to regulate my own supper. X794 Burke 
Corr. (1S44) IV. 253 The lot or those who will choose to go 
to sleep on the edge of Dover cliff. x8oz Mar, Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) IT xiii. 105 He did not choose to kew a 
clerk, who was not in his inteiests. X850 Thackeray Pen- 
demiis xxvi, Fendennis chose to assume a very gloomy and 
frowning countenance. 1853 Arai. Nts. (Rtldg.) 269 He 
did not choose to speak to her in public. 

b. To wish to have, to want, vulgar. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W, xxi, The landlady returned to 
know If we did not choose a more genteel apartment. 1788 
G. CoLMAN Ways ^ Means i. i, Do you chuse any refresh- 
ment, Sir? x8x 4 [see A. i. d] X87X Schele de Vere 
Americanisms 453 A dish offered at table is declined with 
the words ‘J don’t choose any'. 

Von. II. 


+ e. To take, accept, or embrace what is offered ; 
not to refuse. (Only in OE.) 

Beosuulf 2376 past he. .pone cynedom ciosan wolde. Ibid. 
5629 past waes pam gomelanglngesteword. .scr he bael cure. 
a xooo Csdmoiis Gen. 2442 (.Gr.) Hie on pane curon aSl- 
inges est. 

4 . iiitr. or cdisol. To exercise choice ; to make 
a selection between different things or alterna- 
tives, 

c 117S Cott. Horn. 219 To chiesen jief [h]y wolden hare 
sceappmde lufie, o 3 er hine ferleten. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
7885 Muche of pys lond wyllede Roberd Courthese To he 
Kyng of Engelond, jyf lui my^te chese. C1449 Pecock 
Repr. II. viij. 184 If God take upon him forto pointe and 
chese. 1594 Hooker Eccl, PoL l viL a To choose is to will 
one thing before another. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. ii. vii. 
6a Heie doe I choose, and thnue I as I may. 1722 De Fob 
Relig. Courtsh. i. L (1840) ii Give hei leave to choose 
to her own liking. 18. . Prescott (O.) They had only 
to choose between implidt obedience and open rebellion. 

-pb. To exercise one’s own pleasure, do as one 
likes, take one’s own way ; esp. as an alternative to 
something suggested and rejected. Obs, or dial. 

0x400 Maundev. XX, 221^ Whoso that wole, may leve me 
3if he wille ; and who so willenot, may chuse. x^ Shaks, 
Merck. V. i. ii. 51 If you will not have me, choose, a X743 
Swift Polite Convers. li, Neveroiit. Miss, shall I help you 
to a pigeon? Miss. No, sir; I thank you. Neveroiit. 
Why, then you may choose. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina I. 
xxi, If Miss does not think us fine enough for her, why to 
be suie she may chuse. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss, s. v., ‘ Ah sail 
choose tell him ‘ [I shall tell him or not, as I choose], 

5 . Cannot choose: = have no alternative, cannot 
do otherwise, cannot help. (Also interrog,: see 
quot. 1595.) Obs. exc. as in D. 

a 1400 Cov. Mysi., Abraham 54 Alas, dere childe, I may 
not dese, I must nedys my swete sone kylle. X500 God 
Speed plough (Skeat) « Thus be we shepe shorne, we may 
not chese. x^3 Ld Berners Frotss. I. xviii. 21 Without 
any rest, but at suche passages as they coulde nat chese. 
1595 A. Day Engl. Secret. (1625) u. 13 How can it otherwise 
chuse? is not the matter plaine and evident? i6o^Hicron 
Wks. II. 499 There are some differences of opinion, as it 
cannot bee chosen. x6xo Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 186 'Tis a 
good dulnesse, And giue it way : I know thou canst not 
chuse, 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § loi We cannot choose 
seeing what pait of the man is nearest to the earth, 
b. constr. with but. (arch.) 

1542 UnALL Erasm. Apoph. 272 b, Suche . crueltee . . as 
could not choose afterwarde but redound to his. confusion, 
xssi Robinson tr. More’s Utop. (Arb.) 97 It cannot be 
chosen, but that they muste. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. iii, i. 
X20 Hee cannot choose but breake. X630 T. B[avlby] 
WorcesieVs Apoph. 82 It is done, and you could not othei- 
wise chuse hut do what you did, x6si Hobbfs Leviath, 
II. XXV, There cannot choose but be some whose interests 
are contraiy. 2742 Richardson Pamela III. 321 Who can 
chuse but bless you ? X798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 1 vi. The 
wedding guest sat on a stone. He cannot choose but hear, 
1886 Froude Oceana viii. When earth is so kind, men 
cannot choose but be happy. 

1 6 . To ‘pick up’; to take, collect, or gather at 
pleasure. Obs. 

a 130a K, Horn 664 Ihc wene pat ihc schal leose pe fiss 
pat ihc wolde cheose. c 1320 Cast. Lone 1317 Such strengpe 
he him po ches pat prince of al pe world he wes. X382 
Wyclif Gen, xH. 18 Seuen oxen, the whiche in the pasture 
of meishe the grene leswis cheseden. 

+ 7 . To pick out by sight, distinguish, discern, 
perceive. Obs, 

[An ancient sense ; also in OHG. and in F. choisir.l 
a 1300 Havelok 2x47 Men Mouhte se by be liht A peni 
chesen, so was it brint, 0 1340 Gaav. 4 Gr. Knt. 798 Chalk 
whyt chymnees per ches he m-noje. xy^pAyenb 86 Huer- 
by hi conne chyese : pet guode uram ^ kueade. 0 1400 
Destr, Troy 13309 By the cheie of achilles he chese hym 
onoue. 

t 8. To choose one's way or gale : to take one's 
way, proceed or go (of one’s own accord). Obs. 

01230 Gen, 4 Ex, 2736 Do bi-thowte him moyses, and his 
wei3e 3 eSen ches. £1330 R. Brunnc Chron. (1810) 146 
William.. his way to Scotland ches. CX340 Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 930 Chaplaynez to pe chapells chosen pe gate. ' a 1400 
Marie Arth. 1223 To-warde Castelle Blanke he chesezhym 
the wave. 0x400 Destr. Troy 490 The Knightes . . Intill a 
chaumber. chosen pere way. 

t b. Hence simply To choose in same sense. Obs, 
c 1320 Sir Trist. 2642 Into bretein he ches. c 1340 Gasv, 
4 Gr, Knt. 431 To pe grene chapel pou chose. ?<rx4oo 
Marie Arth. 1619 To-waidez Chartris they chese, these 
cheualrous knyghttez. 0x440 SirGoxathersia Til thehegh 
horde he chese. 

f 0. intr. To * take ’ or accede j?<? fa course). Obs. 
0x330 R. Brunne Chron. (iBxo) 51 If he wille pe lond 
5eld, & to pe pes chese. Ibid. 267 pe Inglis perto ches. 
Ibid. 270 Vnto pat conseil ches pe kyng of Almayn. 
f 9 . To resolve upon, agiee lo have. Obs. 
c 1320 Sir Trist. 65 A tmnament thai ches Wip kni3te5 
stipe on stede. 

j* 10 . refi. To choose oneself to : to set or devote 
oneself to. Obs, [The orig. constr. is doubtful ; 
the pronoun may have been gov. hyr following to."] 
[a 1300 Cursor M. 144 Moyses pat goddis folk to lede him 
ches ] Ibid. 13304 (Gott.) pai paim to pis lauerd ches, Alle 
pai forsoke pis worldes ese. 0 1394 PI, Crede 684 Falshed 
of freres hap. .maid hem to leuen Here charite and chastite, 
& [chesen] hem to lustes. 0 1400 Destr. Trey 8270 Achilles, 
pou cheses pe fast, For to prese me with pyne. 

11 . Choose out. To pick out, sdect and take. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2413 The strengeste me schal hi 
choys. .chese out a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon xcii. 294 He 
chase out x. thoqsande of the mpost valyauntes men in his 


company. x6xi Biblb Ex. xvii. 9 Moses said vnto loshua, 
Choose vs out men. 1684 R. Waller Nat, Exper. 33 
Chase out the smoothest and evenest Glass Cane. 

12 . Phrases. To pick and choose : to select with, 
careful sciutiny. \ To choose: as a thing to 
choose ; hence advh. : by choice, in preference. Obs. 
Not much, not a pin (or the like) to choose between 
them : no ground of preference or difference. 

1377 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) igo They. .can. picke 
and choose out ^e best. 1611 Shaks. Wint, T. iv. iv. 175, 
I thmke there is not halfe a kisse to choose Who loues 
another best. <1x663 Sanderson Wks. (X854) (D ) 

But the woithy magistrate would meet with such a lion, to 
choose. <11670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. (1692) 222 (D.) 
The Scots, to chuse, prefer a monarchy before any other go- 
vernment. 167B Butler Hud. iii. i. 1195 What made thee 
pick and chuse her out. xnyz Richardson Pamela II, 136 
(D.) ' Oh then,’ said Miss Darnford, 'pray let us hear it, to 
choose.’ 1734 Edwards Freed. Wilt ii. § 3 Contingence is 
blind, and does not pick and chuse for a particular sort of 
Events. 1887 Edna Lvall Knt, Errant xxi, I can't see 
that there's a pin to choose between me and the man who 
murders in sudden anger. 

tClxOOSe, sb. Obs. Foims : 40I10S, Sc. olioss, 
4-6 obose, 5 chooce, 6, 7 clioose. [A variant of 
Choice treated as verbal sh. from Choose, and. 
assimilated in form to the verb. Perh. to a certain 
extent phonetic, oi being in 15-1 6th c. Scottdi 
often reduced to 0, e.g. rejose, jaoit ; and conversely 
oi written for 0 as rois, cloist\ 

1 . The act of choosing, selection. 

X375 Barbour Bruce in. 264 Giff that thaim war set in 
choss, To dey, or to leyff cowartly. 1430 Lydg; Chron. 
Troy III. xxii. Some will have of chose geseran. 1548 Gest 
Pr. Masse 105 Ye prophet prophesieth . . of the succession, 
chose, and acceptaunce of a new [saenfyee]. 1370-87 Holin- 
shbd Scot. Chron, (1806) II, 237 Of whom could they 
better take choose than of a king their neighbour ? 0 x6ao 
Z. Boyd in Zion’s Flowers (1855) Introd. 23 Referring to 
the said revisours to make choose of such of my Workis. 

2 . Power, right, or privilege of choosing. 

<1 1300 Cursor M. 8550 (Cott.) Mi lauerd. .gis pe chose [Gbtt, 
choys] o thinges thre. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. Ixlii 85 
Let them be at their chose. 1323 Fitzherb Husb. § 144 
He is an vnhappy man . . that god . . putteth hym in chose, 
and woll chose the worst parte, 

3 . Scope for choice. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans D iij a. Off spare hawke bellis thei is 
chooce. 

Chooseable, cboosable (tj» zab’l), a. rare. 
[f Choose v. + -able.] Fit to be chosen, eligible, 
x68x Whole Duty Nations 7 It is most choosable for the 
glory of it to God. 

Hence Chooseableness, eligibility. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, I Y. v. xvii. § 8 The true source 
of the nobleness and chooseableness of all things. 

tChoosed, ppl, a. Obs. Also 0 chosed. 

= Chosen. 

0 1325 Ld, Berners Froiss, I. ccccxiv. 725 They that be 
^sed ouer be chosed men of warre. x6o6 Chapman M. 
D’Olive'Sia.ys 1873 I 211 In that freely choos'd obscuritie, 
t CbooselinK. Obs. In 4 ohosling, chose- 
ling, [f. Choose v. + -lino dim. suffix.] A chosen 
one ; one of the elect. 

<1 X300 Cursor M, 1609 (Cott.) He to pin him-selfen did 
For his choslinges \Gott, schoslinges] on rod-tre. Ibid. 12717 
Quen drightin gan to sprad his grace Til his aun choslings 
treu. Ibid. 17262 (Gott.) pi choselinges. 

Chooser (tjii'zoj). Forms ; 4 chaser, 5 chesar, 
6-8 ohuser, 6 - chooser, [f. Choo&e v. + -er t.j 
One who chooses. 

138 , Wyclif Sel, Wks. II, 413 Alle pes cheserls cannot 
telle wheper pei ban chose a fend. xs6x J. HeywoodP2'0V. 
4 Epigr. (1867) X31 Beggers should be no choosers. 1379 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb) 40 The greedinesse of worldly 
chusers. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. iv. vi, ii Her selfe might 
be her chooser. xfo8 L’Estrange Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 414 
We cannot be the (Dhusers of our own Parents but of our 
Friends we may. 1707 J. Stevens tr Quevedo’s Com. Wks. 
(1709) 425 Beggers must not be Chusers, 1870 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. 1 , 17 Pickers and choosers of God’s words. 
+ b. Spec. An elector. Ohs. 

1387 Tkevisa Higdeii (Rolls) Y. 309 He [schulde he pope] 
pat hadde pe more paitye of pe desers assenIWnge to his 
allectioun. 1489 Caxton Fayteso/A i. vii. 16 The eliseurs 
or chesars ought more topourueye to thewele of the oflyce, 
1642 CsAs. I, Answ. 19 Propos. Part. 21 The people who 
chuse the Chusers, 1697 View Penal Laws 320 None shall 
be Choosers or Yoters, but such as can expend 40;. per 
annum. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 753 A College, or 
court of choosers or electois. 1805 Aitw. Rev. Ill 289 The 
choosers vary every election. 

tChoo'seress, cbeseresse. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -ESS.] A female chooser. 

Wyclif Wisd. viii. 4 The cheseresse of hise werkis. 
Cboosingf (tj»ziq). vbl. sb. For forms see 
verb. [f. Choose v. + -ing i.] The action of the 
vb. Choose in various senses ; selection, adoption, 
picking out, electing, etc. 

c xaoo Trin, Coll. Horn, 19 Noht after chesunge ac after 
strene. <1x300 Cursor M, 8566 (Cott.) Wisli pou has in 
chesing \Fairf. chosing] don. X340 Ayenb, 42 Dingnetes 
pet me makep be chyeringe. 0 1440 Hylton Scala 
Perf, (W. de W. 1494) ii. iv, Man in hys fyrste fourmynge 
. .had free chesyng. x^S MS, Christ's Hasp, Abingdonln 
Dom. Archil, III. 42 They cockid for cartes, and cast for 
her chisyng. 1356 Chron, Gr. Friars (1852) 17 A stryffe in 
the yelde halle for chesynge of the mayer. 1563 Horn. ii. 
Repentance i. (X859) 530 A^superstitious abstinency, and 
cho^ng of meates. X397 Bacon Coulers Good 4 Evill (Arb.) 
150 Women that marne husbandes of their owne choosing. 

48 
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x6Si Sia E. Nicholas in iVI Papers (i8S6) a66 A rule that 
there should bee noe picking and chuseing of Partes of 
directions. 1711 Addison SJieci.l/io. 112. P 2 Several Texts 
of his own choosing. 1830 Cunningham StU* Point* I. 308 
AAer long chusing selected a subject, 

dlOOsiuG^ [f- prec. + 

-ING 2.] That chooses. Hence Choo-singrly adv.^ 
by choice, in preference. 

X65X Ter. Tavlor Holy Lwhiffvr. 8 7 If our spirits tap 
serve God chusingly and greedily. x8oz Ruskin Unto this 
Last 78 The love which seeks diligently, that is to say, 
choosingly and by preference to all things else. 

Chop (tj^p), sb.^ Also 4-7 choppe, 5-6 chopp 
(6 oheoppe). [f. Chop vA The senses fall into 
a number of groups derived ijom those of the 
verb, hut having no mutual connexion.] 

I, from Chop vA I. 

1 . An act of chopping, or cutting with blows 
of an axe, cleaver, etc.; a cutting blow or 
stroke. 

xjda Langl. P. pi. A. x. 187 Han Jjei none children bote 
chestes and cboppes hem bitwene. CX400 Destr, Troy 
7701 Than Achilles with a chop chaunset to sle Fhilles. 
c 1430 Syr Tryam. 763 Syr James had soche a chopp That 
he wyste not. . Whethur hyt were day or nyght. x^xg Hon- 
HAM Vnlg. 209 § It He smote hym with small choppis of 
the axe. XS63-87 Foxe A.^M. (i^i) III. 97/2 The execu- 
doner tooke the axe, and at the fust chop stroke off his 
head. X879 Browning Ivanovitch 37 Now some chop 
athwart the hole Changed hole to billets. 

2 . A piece chopped oEf ; a slice, cutlet, Alsojff. 

Pasiou Lett. 428 II. 73 He had 3on [=given] 30W and 
hym a choppe of xx, pownd of lond. a i6a6 Bacon (J.l, 
Empson would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
Icing had not died. JC654 Gavton Pert. Notes ottr] Fonests 
were my delight, this but a chop is; 1 have exchang’d a 
Forrest for a Coppice. 

b. Spec. A slice of meat, usually mutton or pork, 
including generally a rib, intended to be cooked 
and served by itself. 

a 164a Massinger City Madam in. i, A chop of mutton, 
Or a pint of drum-wine. X663 Fefys Diary 9 July, Had a 
chop of veale. X693 W. Robertson Pltraseol. Gen. 417 A 
cut or chop of meat, a 1734 North Exam, i, ii. r 117 (1740) 
M He krat no House, hut lived upon Chops. X790 Mss. 
Glasse Cookery v. 76 Take a neck of mutton. . cut it into 
chops. x8sg All Year Ronnd'So. eg. 57 Rarely out of Eng- 
land is a iiist-rate broiled chop to he obtained. 

•)- 0. Twopenny c 7 iop\ ? chopped meat in bioth, 
x^ Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) 39 Enter Miles ‘mith a 
messe o^ pottage and broth, and after him Bacon, Miles. 
Spill, sir? why, doe you thinke I neuer carried two-penny 
chop before in my life? x6x8 Mvnshul Ess. Prison 46 
Feds on twopenny chops and pottage. 

3 - An instrument or appliance for chopping. 

X883 Cassells Fam, Ma^. Aug. S*8/t The cylinder in 
turning presses against an iron bar called the ‘ chop ’, which 
removes the skin of the cherry [= Coffee berry]. 

i* 4 b. fig. Cf, ‘ blow, stroke.' Ohs. (F. coupT) 

>883 Bale Gardineds Died. 6j b, God hathe in this so- 
dayne cheoppe, taken awaye the libertie of his most pure 
playne worde. ysdy Drant Horace To Rdr., Howe . . for- 
tune through this chop or thatchaunce turned their bless to 
hmie, xfi4x Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 94 § a They [sheep] are 
wasters ever after such a choppe, and neaver come to theire 
former estate, c 1690 B. £, Diet. Cant. Crew, A Chop by 
chance, a rare Contingence [xyas New Cant. Diet., rare 
Booty], 

+b. At the first chop: at the first stroke, en- 
counter, brush (F. du premier coufi) ; immediately, 
at once (F, tout h, coup). 

xjaS Tindale Obed;Ckr. ManyDas.'L, 241 Let them, .not 
believe them, at the first chop whatsoever they say. X548 
Udall Erasm. Par. Luke P«f. 11 The worlde arose at the 
first chop with all his force. 158a North Plutarch (1676) 
863 They were deceived of their hope at the first chop* 
x6xx CoTGR., Prinsanlt, presently .. suddainely, at an in- 
stant, at the first chop, 171840 J. Smyth Ltoes Berkeleys 
(18B3) 49 It will bee denyed at the first chop, that. . the said 
Elizabeth was then livinge. 

-I* e. At one (a) chop ; at one stroke, at once, (F. 
tout dun coup). 

1581 J, Bell Haddmis Aftsw, Osor. 134 b, This lusty gal- 
launC. .challengeth the field agaynst foure choise and tryed 
souldiours at one choppe together. Ibid. 477 Here be two 
ly« at a chopp. 1^3 J. Stocker Tragicall Hist. 1. 47 a, 
.Lnen the hangmjin letteth him slip at one choppe almost to 
the ^ound. 

n. fiom Chop ».l II. (cf sense 9 of vb.). 

5 , The act of suddenly striking up or doi.m j 
a sudden or sharp turn. 

1747 Hooson MineFs Diet. Rij, When Veins or Pipes 
take a chop up higher than ordina^ into their proper Lids 
..this IS opposite to Troughing or Chopins down. 

III. from C^op w,i III, 

1 0 . A fissure, cleft, crack ; a Chap in the skm. 
1^8 Lyte Dodoens 301 The joyntes, or cliftes, or choppes 
of Cleefes and Rockes. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health Gv. 
Chop|«s of ye gums and lippes. xfiaa-fia Heylyn Cosmogr. 
HI. fiote) too The many chops and chinks which the ardour 
rfthe Sun ma^s m the Sands._ 1657 W. Coles Adam in 


tongue turned with large chops in it. 

IV. fi-om Chop ©.1 IV, 

* 1 * 7 . A stroke as of a clock; in mod.Sc. Chap. 
x6x9 Z Botd Lasi Batiell (1629) 181 Qam.) In the dumb 
Choppe of the conscience Ibid. 1203 The word without, 
ana the duniM choppes of his conscience within could not 
moue htm to do well. 


V. [see Chopping j5^/. af, 2,] 

8. A short broken motion (of waves) ; choppiness. 
Also attrib. = choppy. 

1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 347 The unusual sweU and short 
chop of a sea on, led him to think that he was in sh^ler 
water. x868 J. Saxon Five Years in Gold. Gate 23s Con- 
fli ct wi th the horrors of the Caribbean * chop seas 

VT. 9 . Comb. Chop-eater. Also Chop-house, 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1866) 182 The chop-eater was so 
fatigued. - ... 1 

Cnop (tjf?p), sbP‘ Also 6-7 cliopp(e. [Another 
form of Chap sb.^', and the moie usual one in 
several senses, Choip in the quot. of 1505 (which 
occurs in a printed text of 1508) is ftie earliest 
trace of the word in any form : with this exception 
the chap form is evidenced earlier. The variation 
may have arisen from association with the other 
words in which chap varies with chop^ 

1 . A jaw. 

f 1505 Dunbar Flyting 166 Thy cheik bane hair ..Thy 
choip, thy choll, ganis men for to leif citest. 17M Steele 
Tailer No. 44 P s There is a Thiead on one of Punch's 
Chops, which draws it up, and lets it fall, a 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864] II. 96 His fallen chop Most eloquently tells, 
b. usually//. Jaws ; sides of the face. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 124 The muscles of the choppes. 
a 16x6 Beaum. & Fl Thierrywi. 460 He. .laies me over the 
chops with his club fist. x^6 Ridgley Praei, Physiek 223 
Make deep scarification under the Chops. 17x2 Arbuthnot 
yohn BuUizjzj) 86 To give Nic. a good slap on the chops. 
1731 Swift Irks. (1841) II. 50 If thou hadst as much brains 
in thy skull as beard on thy chops. 187S B. Taylor Faust 
IV. ii. II. 247 His cheekbones and his chops aie shattered. 
1877 Holdemess Gloss, (E. D. S.), Chops, the jaws. ‘ Ah ’ll 
slap thy chops fo’ tha’ ’. 

2 . pi. The jaws and intervening space, the cavity 
of the mouth, fauces, paits about the mouth ; = 
Chap sh^ 2. (This is the more usual form in con- 
temptuous or humorous application to men.) 

1389 Hay any Work (1S44) 69 Whose good names can 
take no staine, from a bishops chopps. 1397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 
III. vL 8 Downe he dips his chops deepe in the myre, And 
diinks. 1632 Lithgow Trav. (1682) 421 Two Hens . . 
changed, as they grow fat for the Piiests Chops. x6^ 
Fellowes tr. Milton's and Defence 227 The sight of this 
^g. .caused our monarchy-men. .to lick their chops. 1733 
Fielding Int. Chamberm. i v. My chops begin to water. 
1748 tr. Vegetiud Disiemp. Horses 37 Mixed with hot 
Water, and. poured down the Animal’s Chops, 1849 Tho- 
HEAu Week Concord Rw, Tuesd. 206 The nut stowed away 
in its chops. Caperm Devon Prov., Chops, the mouth. 

3 . tran^. An appellation for a person with fat 
or bloated cheeks. 

X596 Shaks. I Hen. IV, i. ii 151 Fal, He hang you for 
going. Pcy. You will, chops. 1597 — a Hen. IV, 11. iv. 
334. x6zx OytGst.,Fcfelu, Puffed vp, fat cheeked, a chops. 

4 . tranrf. The mouth, opening, or entrance of an 
abyss, cannon, valley, channel, etc. 

1636 Featlv Claois Myst. v. 64 In the very chops of des- 
tlnie, or jawes of death itselfe. 1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. 
Ex. xiv. 2 They were to enter by the Chops of Pihahiroth. 
1727 Swift Poems, To Delany, He runs into a cannon’s 
oiops. 1737 Whiston fosephus, Antiq, ii. xv, § 3 Which 
army they placed at the chops of the mountains. 

b. Chops of the Channel : the entrance into the 
English Channel from the Atlantic. 

1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) If- ^ 4 ^ A squadron of 13 
French men of warr sailed from Brest . , to lye in the chops 
of the Channell. 1748 Anson’s Voy. iii. x. (ed. 4) 548 Cruis- 
ing in the chops of the Channel. 1832 Marryat N. Forster 
xi. The brig was not far off from the chops of the Channel. 
4x845 Hood Supper Snperst, vi. When down she went 
with all our hands, Right in the Channel’s Chops. 

5 . Mech. The ‘jaws’ or ‘cheeks’ of a vice, etc. 

i88a F. Britten Watch ^ Clockm, 36 Two chops, free to 

slide between guides, embrace the pendulum spring. 

+ 6. Comb. 

1745 tr. Columella's Husb. v. vi, The chops-shoot is that 
which springs out of the middle, between two arms of the 
vine, as it were, in a fork. 

Chop (tjfip), sb .3 [f. Chop ©.2] 

1 . An exchange, a barter. 

a i 6 jo Hacket a bp, Williams 1 . 187 (D.) The Duke . . drew 
on the King hardly to make a chop with those demeasnes. 

2 . Chop and change : a change, alteration ; cf. 
Chop ©.2 4. 

*759 Sterne Tr, Shandy 1. xi. Surnames . . which, in a 
course of years, have generally undergone as many chops 
and changes as their owners. 1835 Marryat Joe. Faithf. 
XVI, At last we were all arranged . . although there weie 
several chops and changes about, until the order of prece- 
dence could he correctly observed. 4x845 Hood To 
Kitchener ill, Like Fortune, full of chops and changes. 
Chop, sb.b^ [f. Chop ©.s] A snap with the jaws 
or mouth. (Quot. 1693 may belong to Chop j^.i) 
41653 G. Daniel Idyll v. 160 Give a double Choppe 
On the Mouth-fitting Vowel. 1693 Evelyn De la Qjtint. 
CompL Gard. 1 . xza [An apple that] requires to he Eaten 
greedily, and at a chop ; that is to say, without Ceremony, 
with Its Coat all on. X865 IIickens Mut. Fr. II. 298 
No said Miss Wren, with a chop. 

Chop (tjpp), Also 7 ohaup, 8 cliap(p, 
(tiapp), 9 ohb.ap. [ad. Hindi chhdp impression, 
print, stamp, brand, etc. : see Yule. The word has 
been carried by European traders to China, where 
it is now used in senses that have become obsolete 
in India ] 

1 . In India, China, A seal or the impression of 
a seal ; an official impress or stamp. 


x6i4 Milward in Purchas Pilgr. I. 526 (Y.) The King [of 
Achen] sent us his Chop. 1678 Lett, from Dacca Fact, in 
India Office (Y.\ Alledging that they came without y" 
Visiers Chaup to him. 1696 Ovington_ Voy. Suratt 251 
(Y.) Upon their Chops as they call them in India, or Seals 
engraven, are only Characters, generally those of their 
Name. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. 340 Mr. Pigot is 
said to have seized his chop, or seal, and applied it to the 
paper. 1859 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Chhap^ on ollicial 
mark on weights and measures, to indicate their accuracy ; 
an eastern Custom-house stamp or seal on goods that have 
been examined and have paid duty. 

2 . A licence, passport, etc., made valid by means 
of such a seal ; generally, a properly authenticated 
official document, permitting or authorizing some 
act ; a permit 

x6^ Dampier Voy II. i. i. 16 The Governor or his Deputy 
gives his Chop or Pass to all Vessels that go up or down. 
X71X Lockyer Acc. Trade India 35 (Y.) This [Oath, at 
Acheen] is administered by the Shabander. .and it is called 
receiving the Chop for Trade. 1745 P. Thomas yml. Voy. 
S. Seas 300 Came on board a Chinese Interpreter, or Lin- 
guist, who brought with him a Chop, for our going over the 
Barr. xy7x Forster tr. OsbecHs Trav, China I. 181 (Y.) 
With Tiimp or passports. x8o2 Caft. Elmore in Naval 
Citron. Vnl. 382 The Hong merchant fuinishes you with a 
chop to deliver your cargo. z8^ S. W. Williams Chinese 
Comm. Guide, Grand chop, a ship’s poit clearance. 

b. Hence chop-boat, ‘a licensed lighter em- 
ployed in the transportation of goods ’ ; chop- 
house, ‘ a custom-house where transient duties aie 
levied ’ (Williams Chinese Comm. Guide). 

X882 Fankwae at Canton 25 (Y.) On the edge of the liver 
. .were Chop houses, .to prevent smuggling. 

3 . China trade. A mark on goods to declare 
their nature, quality, etc.; a trade-mark; hence, 
a particular ‘ brand ’, sort, or class of goods bear- 
ing the same trade-mark. Also attrib. 

X828 in Webster. X859 S. W. Williams Chinese Comm. 
Guide, Chop of Tea, a number of boxes of the same make 
and quality of leaf. X859 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Chop, a 
trade term in China for the entiie bulk of a certain kind of 
tea brought to market, or the quantity made. ^ x86x Guar- 
dian II Nov., In China Silk .. notwithstanding the con- 
tinued small supply of ‘ classical ’ chops, the prices . . have 
given way td. x88i Manch. Courier 12 Jan., The only 
special chop in request has been ' hand and branch ’, 

4 . Hence, Anglo- Ind. & colloq. First {.second) 
chop \ first (or other) rank, rate, position, quality, 
etc. ; also attrib. 

1823 C. W, Wynn Lei, in Dk. Buckingham Mem. Crt. 
Geo,IV(iisgi) 1. 478, 1 must make my table up with directors, 
military men, and such like second chop. 1837-40 Hali- 
BURTON Clockm, (1862) 7 It [a carriage] is a beautiful article 
— a real first chop— no mistake. 18^ Thackeray Bk, Snobs 
xxix. We are the fir.st-chop of the world. Hid. xl, They 
are a sort of second-chop dandies. 1872 Geo. Eliot Mia- 
diem, xiii. jD.), You must he first chop in heaven, else you 
won’t like it much 

6. In China. ‘A hulk’ (Y.). [Of uncertain origin.] 

185^ All Y. Round No. a. 38 He lives in a 'chop' — a 
floating house like a two-storied City barge, but larger. 

Hence Chop ©. (nonce-wd.) 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ai (Y.) The Custom-house has 
a good Front, where the chief Customer appears certain 
Hours to chop, that is to mark, Goods outward-bound. 

Chop (tjpp), Also 4-7 choppe, (5-6 
Bohoppe, 6 chopp, 7 ohope). [Another form of 
Chap ©,i The evidence of the quotations as to 
their relative priority in date is not decisive, nor 
is any trace of the word in either form to be found 
in OE., or in the older stages of Teutonic. Chap 
coincides in sense with Du. happen to chop, cut, 
mince, hew, lop, prune, late MDu. cappen to hew 
off, chop off, LG. (whence mod.G.) happen, Da. 
kdppe, Sw. kappa to cut, chop. But the type to 
which these point is *kappdn, OTeut. *kapp 6 jan, 
and this would app. have given in OE. only *cap- 
pian, since a before double stops followed by 
guttural vowel, did not give se in primitive OE. 
This again would have given ME, and modem 
*cap ; while the OE. type of chap would be *ceap- 
pian, *cmppian. Thus, the relationship of the Eng. 
to the continental words cannot, at present, be 
made out. 

Chep and chap were subsequently somewhat differentiated, 
ch^ becoming the proper word for branches I and II, while 
HI and IV are left to chap. In some respects, the use of 
the chop formSj esp. in the sb. (sense 2), suggests influence 
of F. couper, in x3-xsth c. often coper ; but whether the 
latter had, or could have, any influence on the rise or cur- 
rency of the form chop is problematical.] 

I. To cut with a blow. 

1 . trans. To cut with a quick and heavy blow ; 
now always with a hewing, hacking instrument, 
as an ax or cleaver ; formerly also with a sword, 

1362 Langl, P. PI. A.111. 253 Children and Cheorles, Chop 
hem to dejie, 1377 — B. xii. 127 And medle we nauxt muche 
with hem to meuen any wrathe, Lest cheste chafen vs to 
choppe vche man other, c 1400 Destr. Troy 8230 Achilles 
mony choise men choppit to )>e erthe. 1490 Caxton Eney- 
dosTcxa. 83Theithre furyouse goddesses infer nalle. .kutten 
and choppen, breken and marren alle the werke. 1839 Sir 
C. Napier in Bruce L^fe iv. 132 Cavalry are only useful to 
Imlly a mob . . by chopping them a little instead of destroying 
them by firearms. 

"b. To make by this action. 

1874 Knight Diet, Mech. I. 543/2 The cotton-chopper 
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straddles the row, and chops wide gaps, leaving the plants 
in hills. 

2. With various adverbial extensions (precisely 
as with Cut) ; as about, away, down, off, through, 
from anything, in two, in or into pieces, etc. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. j. 64 Bote holy churche & charite 
choppe \v.r. chaste] a-doun swich shryuers. Y a, 1400 Chester 
PI. (1843) 1 . 161 , 1 shall choppe of his heade. c 140a Destr. 
Tri^ 1967 I shuld. .chopharghe J>i chekesfor chaterying so 
high. _ c 1400 Maumdev. xix. 201 Thei choppen ule the 
Body in smale peces. 1583 STAHynuasT Aeneis iii. (Arb.) 
92 Wee chopt of softlye the cables. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI 
V. i. 135 Chop away that factious pate of his. i6ix Bible 
Mtcah iii. 3 They breake their bones, and chop them in 
pieces. 1711 Addison S^ect. No. 23 p 4 The Pope, .ordered 
. .both his Hands to be chopped off. 1811 A. T. Thomson 
Lofid, Dtsp. (1818) 26 Bones, chopped into small pieces. 
1864 Tennyson Boadicea 68 Chop the breasts from off the 
mother. 1885 Mag. Art. Sept. 448/1 [He] chopped the 
windows about, to lit in heavy shutters. 

3. To cut (with an ax, cleaver, etc.) into pieces 
(usually for a purpose) ; to mince. This is = 
chop in pieces in 2. Also with compl., as to chop 
small. Chop up', to subdivide thoroughly by 
chopping : also fig. 

7 a Morte Arth. 1026 Childre, Choppid in a chargour 
of chalke whytt sylver. xsa3 Fitzherb. Hitsb. § 44 Take . 
brome, croppes. .and chop them very smal. xgay Andrew 
Brunswykds Distyll. Waters A ij b. The herbes or leves 
chopt. a 1533 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. (xSsa) 939 To 
chope brede,^ chapter. «7o Levins Manip. 169 To chop 
herbes, cottcidere. 17x4, Gay Trivia 11. 129 The Cleaver 
chops the Heifer's spoil.^ 1840 H. Rogers Ess. II. v. 251 
Those complicated divisions and subdivisions into which 
our forefathers thought proper to chop up their discourses, 
x^ Claridge Cold Watery Fnction-Ciire (1869) 89 Chop- 
ping or sawing wood is better exercise. . than walking. 

rtMo/. X669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. vj. § 2 (1681) 92 Good 
to make Dressers, and Flanks to chop on. Mad. In chop- 
ping fire-wood we^ want a block to chop on. 

4. intr. To aim a hacking or hewing blow at. 

*399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 22 Ich man y-charchid to 

schoppe at his croune. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7239 He choppit 
to Achilles with a chere felle. x8m Kingsley Misc. (i860) 

I. 202 He. .chops at it fiercely and hastily. Mod. I found 
him with an ax chopping at one of the trees. 

6. Irons, (fig.) To utter abruptly and disjoint- 
edly, with words or phrases cut short. 

iK^JiiCKCus Mtti.Fr. 111. >i. 278 Chopping the exclama- 
tion with that sharp little hatchet of hers 188a Society 16 
Dec. 19/2 She was somewhat nervous.. and chopped her 
words. 

6. To harrow ; = Chip ».l 7. [Of doubtful con- 
nexion.] 

1830 Galt Laurie T. ii. xi. (1849) 78 Having seven acres 
chopped, and three of them under crop. Ibid. 80 That 'ere 
chopping, I reckon, is tarnation hard work. 

II. To thrust or move with suddenness or force 
(as in delivering a blow). 
t7. trans. To thrust with sudden force. Obs, 
(Cf. colloq. to stick, clapl) 

1360 Whitehorne Ord. Souldiours (1388) 33 b. The iust 
charge inpouder. .may. .be. .put in bagges of Iinnen. .which 
in a sodaine may be chopt into the mouth of a peece. x^x 

J. Bell Haddon's Ausw. Own 348 b. All these toyes, (which 
you have chopt into the Church at this day). 1394 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, i. iv. 160 (Globe) We will chop [1633 throw] him 
in the malmsey-butt in the next room. x6x8 Bolton Florus 

II. xvii. 146 A Souldier chopt his javeline into him. x6ao J. 
Wilkinson Treat. Coroners ^ Sheri/es 13 B. lying on the 
ground plucketh out hisknife,and A. is so hasty to kill B. that 
he choppeth himselfe upon the knife of B. 1033 Cotterell 
Cassandra ii ii. (1676) 143, I chopp’d my band suddenly 
into his [a lion's] throat. 1708 J. C. Compl. CollierixZ^ 14 
Have good strong wooden Plugs ready made, whilst hore- 
ing, to chop into the Bore-hole. 

b. To chop down, chop in, chop together. (Cf. 
to clap down, stick in, stick or clap together.) 
Chop in (fig.) : to interpolate, ‘ clap ’ or ‘ stick ’ in. 

1330 Latimer Last Semi. be/. Edw. VI, 1. 233 This 
covetous fellow, .interrupted the sermon, even by suddenly 
chopping in ‘Master, .speak to my brother.’ 136a J. Hey- 
wooD Fniw. ^ EpigT.^xiS-j) 104 She. .chopt downe emptie 
candelsticks two or three. 1381 J. Bell Haddotis Ausw. 
Osor. 4x8 A certein Gloaser, who. .doth chopp in an exposi- 
tion of his own. Ibid. Could this Lymbus be a fitt place to 
chopp the unbelevers and holy ones together 7 1386 Ferne 
Blae. Gentrie 11. 23 You chop so mudi vplandish in your 
tale, that by my troth, I scantly vnderstand the halfe of it. 
1603 Rowlands Greene's Cony-catchers (i86o)_ 29 By a fine 
tricke of Legerdemaine gathers it [a gold chain] vp into his 
hand, and chops the copper chaine in place, xofo Sir R. 
Dering Prop. Sacr. (1644) 29 You chop in the word ofier. 
1656 Hobbes Liberty, Necess. etc. (1841) 327 He chops in 
and therefore, and makes an absurd consequence. 

c. absol. To cause to fall with a sudden jerk. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier ii We have two Labourers 

at a time at the handle of the bore Rod, and they chop, or 
pounce. 

t 8. intr. To go or come with sudden impetus, 
or with violence. Of volimtaiy action : to ‘strike’, 
dart, swoop, bounce, pounce, force oneself. Obs. 

a. esp. with in, into, to ‘strike’ in, thrust 
oneself in, enter forcibly, intervene, break in with 
a remark. 

*535 Joye Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 2o_ So sodenly fycrcely and 
boldely to choppe in to any mannis conscience. 1331 T. 
Wilson Logikesx b, Some, .choppe in at a windowe when 
the doore is shut up. x^3 Parsons Chr. Exerc. ii. iii. 252 
Vnconstant menne, that nowe choppe in, and nowe runne 
out. i6wj. Norden in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1843) II. 460 A 
change chops in of more inconstant rate. 1631-a High 


Commission Cmss (1886) 320 It was not wont that men 
should choppe in and talke soe when the Court is speakinge. 
1663 Bp. Patrick Pilgr. xxxiv. (x668) 422 He. .made 
no more ado but chopt into their company. 1697 Collier 
Ess. Mor. SiAj.Yi. (1709) 22 He presently orders tneMusick 
to play grave, and chop^ into a Dorion. 17x4 Ellwood 
Autobiog. 254, I. .chopt in upon him, and kept him at a 
■Bay. _ 1733 Dc Foe Piw. round World (1840) 204 [They] 
chop in with their nimble tongues. x8x6 Scott Antiq. iii. 
How^have I trembled, lest some passing stranger should 
chop in between me and the prize. 

b. Also with other constructions, as down, 
forth, off, out, etc. ; to chop upon, to pounce upon. 

1336 J. Heywood Spider ^ F xxv. 7 Flise at libertee in 
and out might chop. 1363 — Prov. ^ Eptgr.izSSq) 142 [He] 
as rashely, as rudely, dhopt foorth. 1583 Golding Calvin 
on Dent. lx. 339 They chop downe to the table lyke swyne. 
x6aa F. Walker Sp. Mandevtlle 132 a. When they see any 
Hawke . . they choppe downe into the Snowe. a x6xx 
Bbaum. & Fl. Maid's Trag. iv. ii. Thou wilt chop out 
with them unseasonably. When I desire them not. a 1620 
J. Dyke Sel. Semi. (1640) 108 They chop suddenly off from 
these duties, breake them off abruptly, a x688 Yilliers (Dk. 
Buckbm.) Chances (17x4) X43 Whose Chastity he chops upon, 
he cares not. X69X Lady R. Russell Lett. II. cxxi. 89 Now 
every thing is so soon chopped upon and gone. x6^ Norris 
Pract. Disc. IV. 67 It would not do so well to. .chop down 
right into a discourse about Religion. 

o. Naut. To chop to an aiuhor'. to come to 
anchor hastily. 

*633 T. James Voy. 22 We chopt to an Anker ; and sayed 
the pumps. 

+ 9. Of involimtary action : To be precipitated, 
to come or go suddenly, to drop, fall, etc. With 
down, in. Obs. 

*579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 261/2 There be no 
stumbling blocks to make vs chop out of the way. X383-9X 
H. Smith WLs. (1866-7) I. 366 A hard thing for princes to 
remember death ; they, .chop into the eai th before they be 
aware, 1^89 R, Harvey PL Pert. 3 If bis frinds or his 
foes chop mto it vnawares. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 124 
And being gotten to the top.. downe on th* other side doth 
chop, And to the foot came rumbling. i68x Cotton Wond. 
Peak (ed. 4) 35 The water’s margent here goes down so 
steep, That at the first step, you chop in middle-deep. 

•1" b. To fall in with ; come upon suddenly and 
by chance ; to fall upon. Obs. 

1633 Blithe Eng. Improv. Imp. xxviii. 192 He shall never 
make a Plough to go with ease by his rules, unless he chop 
upon it by wance. 1692 Luttrell Brief ReL (1837) II. 
303 One of our.. ships.. chopt upon a French privateer., 
and took her. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. ii. (1709) 197 
He is just chop’d m with a Pack of Dogs. 1703 Farquhar 
Inconstant iil (1728) 4a What shou’d I chop upon but the 
very place. ' 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xii. (1840) 217 We 
chmped upon a booty. 

III. = Chap w.i II. 

tio. intr. To break open in clefts or cracks ; to 
crack, cleave ; now to Chap. Obs. 

2376 Baker Jewell of Health 17 a. The Oven must.. be 
well playstied with fast and strong Lyme, that the same 
chop not. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 318 A certayne fruit like unto 
peares, the wniche do also chop and cleeve asunder, xtes 
Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. I. 23 Soils that easily 
Chop in the time of great long heats. 1739 Heberdek in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 2x6 The nipples of her breasts chopped. 
11. trans. To make a deft or incision in, gash. 
1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. vj. § 2 (1681) 9x If the old 
[Elm] Roots be chopped or slit, and slightly covered with 
light Mould, they will send forth plenty of Suckers. 1837 
Holland Bay Path vi. 76 That rough thread of soil, 
chopped by the blades of a hundred streams. 

IV. = Chap v.i III. 

tl2. trans. To strike, knock ; mod.Sc. chap, 
a X375 in Lay Folks Mass-bk, 137 He chopped bis Cholle, 
A-xeyn |ie Marbel-ston. 15x3 Douglas AEneis ix. xii. 46 For 
wikkit luno . . Choppy t by the schaft [of the spear], a 1373 
Knox Hist. Ref. Scotia^ 1846 1 . 99 Thei wold chope 
thare familiares on the cheak with it. 1599 James I BairiA. 
Aupov (1682) II Conscience, .choppeth.. him with a feeling 
that he hath done wrong, a X657 Sir J. Balfour Ann. 
ScatL (1824-5) II. 68 It was . .his Maiesties pleasur, that they 
tuo should chope handes^ and embrace one ane other, wich 
. .they werey cordially did. 

1 13. intr. To strike ; inod.Sc. chap. 

* 5*3 Douglas AEneis v. vL 66 Diores, quhjdderand at bis 
bak rate hate, His tais choppand on his heill all the gait. 
a 1373 Knox Hist. Ref. 1846 1 . 206 Theralayes.. 
eschapping a great danger, ffir upon the back of the sandis 
thei alfscnopped. 

V. In various uses this verb and the next ap- 
pear to run together, and produce senses which 
combine the two notions of ‘ striking ’, or suddenly 
moving in any direction, with that of ‘ turning ’ as 
in the chopping of the wind. Thus a fox is said 
to chop bcuk and double ; a mineral vein chops up, 
down, back, etc. 

a 1630 J. Dyke Sel. Semi. (1640) 108 Such a sudden and 
Immediate chopping from holy duties to matters of the 
world. 1747 [See Chop sb.^ II]. 1879 J. Armstrong Wanny 
Blossoms (Hexham) 85 The fox chops hack and doubles 
like a hare. 

Chop (tfpp), 0.2 Also 5-7 choppe. [Appears 
bef. 1400 m the appellation choppe-churche, which 
implies earlier use of the vb., though the latter 
has been found first, in the phrase ‘ to choppe and 
change’, late in the 15th c. The history is not 
clear, but as Chap was of occasional earlier use 
in the same sense, it is not improbable that chop 
was merely a variant due to the circumstance that 
other words of the same form varied between chop 


and chap. There appears little reason to think 
that the Flemish kopen, koopen, to sell, or its Eng. 
form cope, or the ON. kaupa, or its Sc. form coup, 
had anything to do with the origin of choppe. 
The difference between (kdp) and (tjfip) is great.] 

I. To barter, give in exchange. 

+ 1. intr. or cibsol. To barter ; make an exchange 
with. Obs. 

c 1483 [see chop and change, 4 a]. 1380 Hollyband 

Treas. Fr. Tong, Eschanger, to exchange, to chop, to 
scorse. _ 1390 Tarleton News Pnrgat. (1844) 56 Will you 
chop with me? vouUz vous troqwer asiec moi* x6ixCotgr. 
Changer, .to exchange, interchange, trucke, scooise, barter, 
chop with. 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Captain i. ii, [A trader] 
in another country. .Chopping for rotten raisins, c 1630 
Drumm. opHawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 34 Mars chops with 
Saturn ; Jove claims Mars’s sphere. 

2. trans. To exchange one thing for another by 
way of commerce ; to barter. To chop away : to 
barter away ; also fig., to bargain away or let go 
for unworthy objects or motives. Obs. or dial. 

*554 Latimer Wks. (184^) II. 433 Shall we go about to 
chop away this good occasion, which God offereth us. 1381 
Mulcaster Positions xl. (1887) 229 Schoole places, .being 
in the^hart of townes, might easely he chopt for some field 
situation. 1633 Bp. Hall Serm. V. 157 Here one chops 
away the Truth, for fear or ambition, x^3 Shadwell 
Volunteers iv. (1720) IV. 467^Horses that are jades, .may be 
chopt Away, or sold in Smithfield. 1706 Lond.Gaz. No. 
4236/4 The same Person has . . chopp’d and dispos’d of 
several Horses. x88o-8x E. Cornwall, Oxford, I. of Wight, 
etc. Gloss., Chop, to barter, to exchange. Mod. Hint. dial. 
He chopped away three old hens for two young ones, 
f 3. 'To buy and sell, make commerce of. Obs. 

1643 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1738) 254 To limit it to that 
age, when it was in fashion to chop matrimonies. 

4. To chop and." change : an alliterative phrase 
in which, as the force of the word chop has be- 
come indistinct, the meaning has passed from that 
of ‘ to barter ’ to that of ‘ to change, alter ’. 

a. intr. To practise bartering ; buy and sell ; 
bargain with. 

c xefS^Digby Myst. (1882) v. 6.^1, 1 .. choppe and chaunge 
withsymonye, and take large yiftes. 1326 Tindale 2 Cor. 
ii. 17 Many, which choppe and chaunge with the woide of 
God. 1378 T. N[iciiols] tr. Conq. IK 197 A hundred 
thousand persons come thither to choppe and change. 1623 
R. Hawkins Voy, S, Sea (1847) 148 To speake with some of 
the Indians.. to see if they would.. chop and change with 
us. 

b. trans. To buy and sell, exchange ; also fig. 

X349 Allen Judds Par. Rev. 29 She hath chopped and 

changed it; yea she hath solde it. 1338 Will of C. Alee 
(Somerset Ho.), Shall neither give, sell, choppe nor chaunge 
any part. 1584 Leicester s Commonvi. (1641) 60 He doth 
chop and change what lands he listeth with her Majesty. 
1390 H. Barrow in Confer, i. 6 You buy and sell, chop 
and chaime your ecclesiastical! offices, .as horses in a falre. 
1833^ R. S. Surtees Spongds Sp. Tour xxxix. 2x2 He was 
continually chopping and changing his horses. 

c. intr. or absol. To change one’s tactics or 
ways, to make fiequent changes ; to change about. 

1540 Coverdale Confnt. Stan&h yTese. II, 419 Even a,s 
ye pervert the words of holy scripture, as ye chop and 
change with it. 1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. 108 They 
cannotcontent themselues with common, and vsuall fashions, 
but they must chop and chaunge euerie day with the worlde. 
*635 Quarles Embl. r. ix. (17x8) 38 0 , who would trust this 
world . . That . . chops and changes ev'ry minute. xSW Poor 
Nellie 299 It is to he hoped he knows his own mind this time, 
and does not intend chopping and changing about again. 

d. trans. To change, make different, alter. 

*557 T. (Genev.) i Pet. ii. 2 note, [That] they be not 

deceaued by them which cheme and change it, and syue 
poyson in stede of it. 1366 T. Stapleton Ret. llntr. Jewel 
IV. 63 Thus he chimpeth and changeth his minde. 1633 
Gurnall Chr. in Ami. iv. (1669} 254/2 [Laban] chopping 
and changing his wages so oft. 1734 A. Collins Gr. Chr. 
Relig. 222 chop and change the whole Old Testament as 
he pleases, 

II. Hence the meaning of ' change ’ passes over 
into chop alone. (As said of the wind, there was 
prob. some influence of Chop vf in the sense of 
‘stiikiug’ in a given direction.) 

•j* 6. trans. To change. Obs. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 6x This is not to^put down 
Prelaty, this is but to chop an Episcopacy; this is but to 
translate the Palace Metropolitan from one kind of do- 
minion into another. 

6. intr. esp. Naui. Of the wind: To change, 
veer, or shift its direction suddenly ; usually with 
round, about (up, obs.). 

a 1643 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts i. (X704) 191/2 The 
Wind would chop up Westerly. 1637 Ligon Barbadoes 
(1673) *9 It was the time of Tornado, when the winds chop 
about into the South. 17M BixLDwa Amelia iii. iv, The 
wind, which was at first fair, soon chopped about. 1794 
Southey Bot. Bay Eclog. iii. Then the fair wind of fortune 
chopt round in my face xfo3 A, 'DmcunMarineds Chron. 

III. X74 At the same moment the wind chopped fromN. N. W . 
to west 1834 H. Miller Sch. 4 Sekm. i. (1860)3 The wind 
chopped suddenly round, and they all set out to sea. 

7. transf. and fig. To turn with, or like, the wind. 

1637 Howell LotMinop. 13 The probablest reason wlw 

three or four tydes do chop in one day is, because the winds 
blowing, etc. 17x1 F. Fuller Med, Gytmt, Pref. When a 
Cough comes to last above a Month, and begins to chop in 
its Indications. 18x4 D’Isbaeli Quanrels Auth. (x867) 395 
The weathercock chopping with the wind, so pliant to move, 
and so stiff when fixed. 1853 Marryat P. Simple xy, The 
ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching and chopping as 
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the sails were spillins- j86a Thackeray Pour Gorges ij 
How the House of Lords and House of Coimnons chopped 
round. 

8 . trans. To exchange or bandy words ; esp. in 
To chop logic ; to exchange logical arguments and 
terms, bandy logic, reason argumentatively, argue. 

(In late usft often erroneously referred to Chop as if 
* to mince', divide minutely, 'split hairs ’, or * hash up .) 

c iSzS S kelton Pep/gc. 1 18 Wolde .That wyse Haipocrates 
Hadyour mouthes stopped . . V^an ye logyke chopped. 
*577 Stanyhurst Deter. Trel. in Hollnshed VI. 49 You 
charge me . . that I presume to chop logike with you . . by 
answering your snappish Quid with a knappish Quo. i6ii 
Beaum. & Fl. Kwt. B. Pestk i. 51 Harke how he chops 
Logick with his Mother. 1659 J. Arrowsmith Chain Prin. 
349 Bublings up of carnal reason against divine dimensa- 
tions.. which our English Proverb calls chopping Logick 
with &d. j6ffi UssHER Povip- Princes ii. (1683) 142 What 
confusion would be brought., if a Son, or a Servant, or a 
Subject might have liberty to stand upon terms and chop 
Logick with, his Father, Master, or Frinca 177* Smollect 
Humph. Cl, (1815) 2S A man must not presume to use his 
reason, unless he has studied the categories, and can chop 
logic by mode and figure. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. (i8s8j 
232 A bastard kind of Christianity, .chopping bairen logic 
merely ! 1854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. ix, Men chopping 
little familiar logic on one of the profbundest mysteries of 
Revelation. 

tb. rarely with other objects. 

1685 tr. Graciaris Courtiers Man. 140 To chop reasons. 
X746 Berkeley Wks. IV. 304 We will chop politics together. 

tc. inir. To bandy woids, to answer baci. 

r^r Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) i8r With some 

Logical! helpe to chop, and some Rhetoricke to hraue. 1617 
Hifron Wks, 1619-20 II. 321 How soone came he [Jonah] 
to that extremity of testmesse, that he feared not (as it were) 
to chop with God. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 252 Echoes are, 
some more sudden and chop again as soone as the voice is 
delivered Ibid. § 248 If it [an Eccho] be neare, and yet not 
so neare, as to make a Concurrent Eccho, it choppeth with 
you upon the sadden. 1625 — Ess. Judicature (Arh ) 457 
Let not the Counsell at the Barre, chop with the ludge, . 
afler the ludge hath Declared his Sentence. 

t d. tram. To find fault witb ; = Argue •v. 2. 
171a Arbuthnot John Bull Pref. 3, 1 was never afraid to 
be choped by my master for telling of truth. 

Cliop (tjpp', W .3 Also 6-y cboppe. [app. f. 
Chop sb.'^ m tbe sense of ‘ take witb the chops ’ ; 
but probably vaguely associated also witb those 
senses of Chop w.l which express sudden action.] 
f 1 . trans. To lake into the chops and eat ; to 
snap Ohs. 

1581 /. B'S.VL.HaddotisAnsv}. Osor. 350 With yourfingers 
you handle the reall, corporall, substancialf, identmall 
presence of Christ, behold the same with your eyes, and 
chopj^e him uppe at a morsell. 1639 Fuller Holy War tv. 
xxvuL (1840) 230 With which [goods] the waves played a 
little, and then chopped them up at a morsel. 1665 BoYtx 
Ocean. Eefl, iv. v. (1673) 19s A large Fish, e^ying the Fly 
. .having greedily chop’d it up, etc. *701 J. Collier M. 
Aurel. 244 She does not chop him up at a Mouthful, like 
the Sphinx. 

_ fig. Applied to hurried reading or speaking 
in which the words are ‘ swallowed ’ or bolted. Obs. 

*S83.Stubbes Auat. Abus. ii. 74 Which maketh them 
[Readiim- ministers] to_ gallop it oner as fast as they 
can, ana to chop it vp with all possible expedition, though 
none vnderstand them. B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, To 

chop up Prayers, to huddle them up, or slubber them over. 
+ 8. intr. To snap, to bite at. Obs. 

1 S 99 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 76 [The fish] seeing the 
mark fall so just in his mouth, chopped a-lofl; and snapped 
her up, 164B Herrick Hesper., Chop Cherry, Thou mad'st 
me chop, but yet, Another snapt the cherry. 1687 H. More 
App. Antid, (1712) 184 If a Dog chop at the bigger morsel. 
1694 L'Estrange Fables jtcvi. (1714) ixi The Common 
People will Chop like Trouts at an Artificial Fly. 

4 . trans. Hunting. To seize (prey) before it has 
time to get fairly away from cover. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smith S^n. (1632] 201 While the Vrehin , . 
Creepes forth to sucke the cow, he is dogged, and chopped in. 
1757 Foote Author i, 28 The Pleasure of this Play, like 
hunting, does not consist in immediately chopping the 
Prey. 1781 P. Beckfoud Hunting 141 Haiefindeis are of 
one great use: they hinder your hounds from chopping 
hares, which they otherwise could not fail to do. 2875 
Stonehenge Brit. Sports 1. 1. vii. § 8. 108 The spaniels will 
.. even chop &em occasionally; but. the bird (woodcock) is 
very nimble in evading the jaws of his enemy. 1888 El- 
worthy W. Somerset Wbtd-bk s.v., Bad luck, the hounds 
chopped a fox in Tripp brake, and after that 'twas a blank. 
Tb. tratis. To seize. Obs. 

xyafi Shelvocke Voy. routid World 449 David Grifiith.. 
vmowas^ chopp’d, that is, seiz'd till dieman who was guilty 
of the enme was deliver’d to them. 

Chop, colloq, [f. Chop sb.'^ 2 b.] To eat 
a chop. 

1841 Mbs. Gore Cedi xx, I would rather have ‘ chopped ’ 
^00* o * Posts ' as I once did, fifteen years before. 
1087 Sala lllust. Loud, News s Feb. 144, 1 went one day 
. .to ' chop ’ at the Cock. 

Chop, ®,6 Anglo-Ind . : see under Chop sh.^ 
t Chop-cherry. Obs. [f. Chop w.8 + Cherry.] 
A game in which one tries to catch a suspended 
cherry with the teeth ; bob-cherry. 

*5 ®* Hoby tr. Castiglionds Ccnirtyer (1577) 1 6b, Manye 
women, .for a season played as children doe at Chopchene. 
*594 Plat Jewell Ho. i, 3 How they may play at chop- 
cheme, when cherrie time is past. 2609 Ev. Woman in 

I. i, in BuHen O. PI IV, 1648 Herrick Hesp^. (title) 
^op-Cherry. 2659 C. Noble Inexpediency of Exped. 7 
10 see themselves Tantalized and plaid at Chop-cherry 
weath. 1684 H. More Answer 240 That the Tree of Life 


was not set in Paradise for Adam to _eat of, but to play at 
Chop-cherry with him, and to mock him 

Chop-chop. An imitation of a natmal sound. 

2864 Dttik TeL 19 Oct. The idle flapping of a sail or the 
ceasmess chop-chop of a boat at her moorings. 

t Cho'p-church. Obs. A dealer or trafficker 
in ecclesiastical benefices ; one of ‘ lhos,e secular* 
priests who diove a trade, or made an advantage 
by exchanging of their benefices ’ (Kennelt) ; also 
called chui ch-chopper. 

2392 in Spelman Concilia II. 641 Litera missa omnibus 
Episcopis suffraganeis Domini contra Choppe-Churches. 
<2x500 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 594 Manglisa, a clioppechurche. 
2581 Lambarde Eiren, iv. v. (1388) 488 Chopchuicli, Mer- 
chaunt, Grocer. .Spinster, &c. bee good Additions of mis- 
terie. But Citizen is not, because it is no misterie, arte or 
degree. 1695 Kennett Par. Auiiq. (1818) II. 2or Those 
Chop-churenes, against whom some late constitutions had 
been made in this diocese. 

Chopdar, variant of Chobdar, 

Ohoperloehe, perversion of Chop-loge, Obs. 

Chop-fallen Pifgdfe), a. Also 7 -falne. 
[f. Chop sb.^ -t- Fallen.] With the lower jaw 
fallen, hanging down, or shrunk; fig., dejected, 
dispirited, miserable, crest-fallen; = Chap-fallen. 

1602 Shaks Ham. v. i. 212 Where be your Jibes now 7 
Your Gambals ? Your Songs 7. . (luite chopfalne. 2712 Brit. 
Afello HI. No. 139. 3/2 Thy chop-fallen Face. 2742 R. 
Blair Grave 303 Alas, how chop-fallen now ! 2789 J. 

Wolcott (P, Pindar) Expest. vii. Wks. 1812 II., ^30 In 
piteous chop-fall’n plight. x8t6 Scott Aniiq. xxiii, Sir 
Arthur, .looked extremely embanassed, and, to use avulgar 
hut ei^iressive phrase, chop-fallen. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
HI. VI. i, Most chopfallen, blue, enter the National Agents. 

Chop-house. [£ Chop 2 b-t- H ouse.] An 
ealingdiouse where mutton-chops, beefsteaks, and 
the like are supplied ; ‘ a mean house of entertain- 
ment, where provision ready dressed is sold ’ (J.). 

c 2690 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Chop-houses, where Both 
hoyld and roast Mutton (in chopps) are alwayes ready. 27x2 
Steele Sped. No. 30S ? 3 , 1 dine at the Chop-house three 
Days a Week, a 2862 Clough Poems, Mari Magno 577 Who 
friendless in a London lodging lives. Dines in a dingy chop- 
house, 

Chopin (t/(?'pin), sb. Forms: (3 schopin), 
4 chopyn, 6 choppyne, ohoppen, 7-8 choppin, 
obopine, 7- chopin, 8- 5 'r. chappin. [?a. F. 
chopine an old measure = half a pint ; f. chops ‘ a 
kind of vessel containing about half a litre iden- 
tified by Littrd with mod.Ger. schoppm, LG. 
schopen a liquid measure of the same amoimt.] 

a. ‘ A French liquid measure containing nearly 
a pint of Winchester’ (],),_ i.e. half an Old French 
pinte. b. A Scotch liquid measure, equal lo a 
Scotch half-pint, or about a quart of English 
wine-measure. 

227s Mvn, Gildhalla, Loud, (Rolls) III. 432 Mensurm 
qua vocantur ‘scliopinas,’ et ‘ gilles ’. 2388 Wyclif i 
vii. 26 marg. Asextarieisas a chopyn of Pariys. 2426 Sc. 
Act Jas. I (2397) § 70 Twa gallownes and a lialfe, and a 
choppen of the auld mette. x6o8 Ahmin Nest Nirui, (1880) 
17 Meate was brought and layde by him, and a Choppin of 
Wine (for so they call, it there), ^ 2622 Cotgr. Chopine, a 
chopine; or the Farisien halfe pint; almost as big as our 
whole one. c 1643 Howell Lett, vi. 39 My Landlord. . 
brought up a chopin of Whitewine. 2772 Smollett Humph, 
Cl. Ill, 3 Sept., They, .call for a cnopine of two-penny. 
*799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth, 213 A chopin (two English 
pints) of new milk 28. . Galt R. Gilhaise II, 217 (Jam ) On 
this night . . they hae a chappin. 2^7 in Fifesh, A dvert. 2 1 
Sept. (1888} 4/3 6i bolls of meal, 3 chopins of milk, c 2850 
G. Millswood New Fam. Receipt Bk, 57 One teaspoonful 
of this liquid to a choppin of watei. 

b. attrib. 

c 1520 Dunbar Poems, Rycht airlie 26 Owt of ane chop- 
pyue stowp They drank twa quartis. 2749 Lett, in Soe. 
Life former Days (1865) A man was to go into a chopin 
bottle, and there play on the fiddle. 2805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl, 1 . 160 Chopin bottles were sold at 41, 6rf. per dozen. 

Hence *|' Chopin v., ad. F. chopmer to tipple. 

*6S3ljRquHART Artie&M I. xviii, Chopining and pl^ng 
the pot. Ibid, II. XXX, We tipled and chopined together, 

Chopine, chopin (tjtiprn, tjp-pin), sh. arch. 
Forms : 6-7 ohoppine, ehoppino, chopino, 7 
ch.apin(e, chapiney, cioppino, ciopine, chiop- 
pine, ohiopin, oheopine, chippine, (?) ohipee- 
ner, 7- o]iopin(o. [Identical with obs. F. chapins, 
cha^ins • choppins, a kinde of high slippers for 
low. women ’ (Cotgr.), and Sp. chapin ‘ a woman’s 
. . high cork shoes ’ (Minsheu) ; mod, Sp. chapin 
' clog with a cork sole', Pg. chapim ‘ a high-soled 
clog made of cork’. The Eng. writers ci6oo 
persistently treated the word as Italian, even spell- 
mg it cioppino, pi. cioppini, and expressly asso- 
ciated it with Venice, so that, although not re- 
corded in Italian Diets., it was app. temporarily 
fashionable there. App. orig. Sp., and a deriv. of 
chapa plate of metal, etc. ; hence perh. orig. a 
shoe with a thin cork sole, and gradually trans- 
ferred. See Skeat in Tram. Phil. Soc. 1885-7, 79.] 

A kind of shoe raised above the ground by means 
of a cork sole or the like; worn about 1600 in 
Spain and Italy, esp. at Venice, where they were 
monstrously exaggerated. There is little or no 
evidence of their use in England (except on the 


stage) ; but they have been treated by Sir W'alter 
ScoU, and otheis aflei him, as parts of English 
costume in the 17th c. 

*577 Eden & Willes Hist. Trav. 232 b. He [Chinaman] 
goeth in woodden Choppines a foot hyghfionithe grounde. 
2580 PuTTENHAM Eug. Poesie I. XV. 49 The aciois did 
walke vpon those high coiked shoes .which now they call 
in Spain and Italy Shoppini. 2598 Florio, Piannelloni, 
great pattins or choppins. — ^otcoli, chopinocs that 
women vse to weare. 1599 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 

II. i, I do wish myself one of my misti esses choppini. x6x6 
— Devil an Ass in. iv. (N.', To say he weais cioppinos, and 
they do so In Spain. 2602 Shaks. Hetm. 11. ii. 445 Byrlady 
your Ladlship is neeier Heauen then when I saw you last, 
by the altitude of a Choppine. 2621 Coryat Crudities 261 
Iheie is one thing used of the Venetian women . . that is 
not to be observed amongst any other women in Christen- 
dome. .It is called a ‘ Chapiney,' which they weaie vnder 
their shoes.. by how much the nobler a woman is, by so 
much the higher are her Chapineys. 2627 Mory&on Itin. 
iv. i. 172 The Women of Venice weaie choppines or shoos 
thiee or foure hand-bredths high. cx64$ Howell Fam. 
Lett. (1650) 99 From theii high chapins. 1645 Evelyn 
Diary June, The noblemen stalking with their lady’s on 
choppines. x668 R. L’Estrangl Vis. Quev. vi. 179 Raising 
themselves upon their Ciopines. 2069 Woodiiead St. 
Teresa 11. xv. 118 She put her Chapincs into her sleeve, and 
lifting her long coats went as fast as .she could. 17,. 
Revenge, or Match Newgate in. (D.), I do not love to en- 
danger my back with stooping so low; if you would wear 
chipeeners, much might be done. xSzz Scott Nigel viii, 
As I will but take my chopins and my cloak, .and cross the 
street to neighbour Ramsay’s. 2862 'S.'c.t.xm Cloister § H, 

III. 30a Your wooden heeled chopiiies to laise your little 
stunted limbs up. 

t Chop-living. Obs. rare—^. [f. Chop + 
Living j/l] One who trafficsi in ecclesiastical liv- 
ings ; cf. Cnop-OHURCH. 

1634 Cavne Necess. Separ. (1849) 100 Covetous chancellors, 
dignified chaplains, alias chophvings, ambitious pluralist^, 
simoniacal patrons, alias latrons. 

tChop-loge. Obs. Also-Iogu0,-loo]ie,choper- 
loche. A familiar perversion of Chop-logic 2 . 

2542 Udall Erasm, Apoph. 223 a, He . . with lacke of 
vitailles brought those chopdogucs or greate pratleib as lowe 
as dogge to the bow. a 1553 — Royster D. iii. ii. (Arh.) 43 
Well dame Custance, if he neare you thus play choploge. 
2364 Becon a cts Christ ^ A ntich. (1844) 530 My choploches, 
chaplains, and chapmen. 2623 Mabde tr. Aleman’s Guam. 
D’Alf. ir. 17 Pointing to this Chop-loch with her finger. 
2658 Cleveland Rustic Ramp. Wks. (1687) 474 Wraw 
finds these Choperloches good Disciples, 
t Cho’p-lo:gic. Obs. contemptuous. Also 6-7 
chopt-logioke. [cf. Chop v!^ 8.] 

1 . Sophislical or contentious argument. 

*333 more Apol. xxvii. Wks. 893/1 All suche argumenles, 
and suche choppelogikes agayuste good rules. 2382 J. 
Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 395 b, What kinde of chopp- 
logick is this 7 . . A trymm conclusion surely I 2392 Grci ne 
Vpst. Courtier (i^s) 13 Cloth-Breeches, .swore, .that this 
chop-Iomck was not worth a pinne, 1688 R. Holme A rmoitry 
III. 254/1 Argumentation . . is . . teimed also Demonstration, 
Sophistry, Chop Logick, Polemic. 

2 . One who chops logic; a contentious, sophis- 
tical arguer. 

2362 Awdelay Frat, Vacab. 13 Choplogyke is he that 
■when his mayster rebuketh him of hys fault he wyll geve 
hym XX wordes for one. 2576 Newton Lemnie’s Com- 
plex. (1633) 209 Wianglers, Busie medlers in other mens 
matters . . Choplogicks, and Prattlers. 2592 Shaks. Rom, 
^ Jul. in. V. 150 How now? Chopt Logicke? what is 
this? 

3 . attrib. 

*556 J. Heywood Spider <]• F, xliv. 213 And take vpon 
him in chop logic lawse To controll vs. 

Hence Chop-logical a,, argumentative, dispu- 
tatious. Tindale uses chopological in derision of 
tropological. 

2528 Tindale Doctr, Treat. (1848) 308 The literal sense 
killeth. .We must therefore, say they, seek out some chop- 
ological_ sense. <21652 Brome Queen ^ Cone. iv. v, You 
choplogical Rascal, Ibid. v. vii. Why thou choplogicall 
Fellow, dost thou not think, there are as good men hanged? 
t Chopness, [? A fictitious woid.] (See quot.) 

2766 Goody Tuio-Shoes (1882) 149 Then getting a Chopness 
(a Thing like n. Spade) and digging, he discovered a Copper- 
chest, full of Gold. 2830 in Maunder. 2846 Worcester 
Chopness, a. kind of spade. 2864 in Webster. 

Chopped (tjppt), ppl. 0.1 Also oiiopt. [f. 
Chop v.^ and sb.^ + -ed.] 

1 . Fissured; cracked; Chapped///. 0.I 

_ 2349-62 Stebnhold & H. Ps. Iv. 9 When that the eaith 
IS chopt and dry, and thirsteth more and more. x6oo 
Shaks. A Y. L, n. iv. 50 Her pretty chopt hands. 2678 
Dryden All for Love i. i, Theii skarr’d Cheeks, and chopt 
Hands. 1708 Phil, Trans, XXVI. 230 His Lips and his 
Nostiils were chopped. 1834 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schlm. 
(1838) 237 Chopped hands and bleeding fingers. 

2 . Reduced to fragments by chopping ; minced. 

2348 Elyot Thesaurus, Tweetum, a meate made with 

chopped flesh. 2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 
67 Roll a good lump of butter in chopped parsley 283a G, 
Porter Porcelain ^ Gl. 4 The chopped straw [in hncks]. 
2^ Soyer Pantroph. 63 Coarsely chopped walnuts. 

3 . Of Waves : Broken, short and abrupt. Cf. 
Chopping/^/. 0,1 2, Choppy 2. 

x88o L. Wallace Ben-hur i. i, (2884) ii Heie chopped 
waves, there long swells. 

Chopped, ppl. a.^ [f. Chop sbi^ + -ed,] Hav- 
ing chops ; mouthed. Chiefly in comb. 

*fi54 Ga'yton Fest. Notes m. xL 148 Hercules led away the 
thiee-chopt Porter, and broke down the black Gates. 
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Chopper i (tf?*p 9 i). [f. Chop vJ + -eeI.] 

1. One who chops or cuts into pieces. 

1552 HwLonr, Chopper, tnincator. 1597 Shake. 2 Hen. 
IV, II. iv. 342 Call me Pmitler, and Eread-chopper. 1694 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy. ii vii. (1711) 173 One of them cuts the 
soft and tough Fat into small pieces with a long Knife; 
this Man they call the Chopper. 1883 Harper^ s Mag. 
Jan. 199 ‘The. .domestic sound’ of the wood-chopper's axe. 

b. U.S. Lumber-trade. A workman who fells 
and l<^s the trees. 

1827 Cooper Prairie -wi. 103 What will the Yankee Chop- 
pers say? 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 204 Fishers and 
choppers and ploughmen Shall constitute a state. 188a 
Lumhermaiis Gaz. Jan. 28 A Wisconsin lumber-camp is 
divided into ‘choppers’, ‘sawyers', and ‘swampers.’ 

c. slang. (See quot.) 

i86s in Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 9/2 I was glad to get it off to 
a ‘ chopper ’ at last . . Dr. Letheby explamed that a ‘ chop- 
per ’ is the trade term for a sausage-maker. 

2. An instrument used for cleaving or cutting up : 
sjiec. a large-bladed short-handled axe used for 
cutting up meat, wood, etc. ; a butcher’s cleaver. 

1818 Todd Chopper, a butcher’s cleaver ; a word now used 
more frequently than cleaver. 1844 Macaulay Bar ere (Misc. 
Wks. i860 II. 160), The long fair hair of handsome aristociats 
who had died by the national chopper [the guillotine]. 1884 
Mattch. Exam. 15 Aug. 4/7 Charged, .with, .striking it on 
the head with a chopper. 

3. An agricultural implement for thinning out 
plants in drills. Used in Great Britain for turnips ; 
in the United States for cotton plants. (Knight 
Mech. Diet. 1874 .) 

Chopper 2 , [f. Chop 0.2 + -bbI.] f a. One 
who barters or exchanges, esp. a trafficker in eccle- 
siastical benefices, b. One who chops logic. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Anew. Osor. 271 Bowthes of 
Choppers and Chaungeis. 1383 Abp. Sandvs Semt. (1841) 
37 Those simoniacal choppers and changers, buyers and 
selleis 1636 Trapp Comm. 1 Pet. v. 2 Church-choppers 
and money-changers. 1699 Locke md Reply Bp. IVor- 
cester (R.), Such a dangerous chopper of logick. _ 1873 N, 
Amer. Rev. CXX. 299 A chopper of Chinese logic. 

t Chopper 3. Obs. rare. ?A ‘chopping’ or 
strapping Doy or child. Cf. Chopping a. 

1603 Camden Rem. (1629) 241 She had brought forth two 
monsters . . such child-choppers, that as soone as euer they 
were borne, they weie able to wage warre with a mighty 
King, a *627 Middleton No Wit, No Help ii. i, 'Twould 
have been A jolly chopper and’t have liv’d till tliis time. 

Chopper (tjjp-pai), sb.^ Anglo-Indian. Also 
8 chappor, o ohupper. [a. Hindi chhappar 
thatched roof.J A thatched roof. Also attrib. 

1780 Lett, in Hicky Bengal Gat. 6 May (V.) Setting fire 
to Houses by throwing the Tickeea of his Hooka on the 
Choppers. *782 Price Observ. 61 (Y.) They might erect 
their chappor huts in what part of the town they pleased, 
xSxo T. Williamson A. Indian Vude.Mec. 1 . 510 (Y.) Chup- 
pers, or grass thatches. cx8x3 Mrs. Sherwood Stories 
Ch. Catech. (1873) 258 (Y.) These cottages had neat chop- 
peis. X834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales I. ix, i6a [White 
ants] attracted by the lights, descend from the choppers in 
thousands. 

Comb. Choppor-cot [Hindi chhappar khd(\, a 
lent-bed. 

1807 F. Buchanan E. India II. 92 (Y-) Bedsteads . . the 
best aie called Palang, or Chhapar Khat . , they have cur- 
tains, mattiasses, pillows, and a sheet, c 18x3 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Stories Ch. Catech. xviii. 161 A very pretty chopper 
cot, with curtains, and everything quite complete, 

Hence GKoppered a., thatched. 

c x8x3 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. xxii. 224 It was 
thatched, or, as we should call it in this country, choppered. 
1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales I. ix. 141 Bungalows are 
mud-walled buildings, chopper ed, or thatched with grass. 

tChoppimora; ?=c/u)ppinoes: see Chopihb. 

x6os R. Treswell Jowm. Earl Nottingham, The iudges 
..gaue reward to the best deserved: as Scarfes, Clones, 
Choppimors, Ribbens and such like. 

Choppin(e, obs. ff. Chopin, Chopinb. 
Chopping (t/p-pig), vbl. sbX [f. Chop w.i] 

1. The action of Chop w.l, in vaiious senses. 

, X377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 167 Many a peire . . In ialousye 
ioyeles and ianglyng on bedoe Haue Jiei no children but 
cheste and choppyng hem bitwene. X377 Holinshed 
Descr. Brit. i. xi. (R.) The sensible chopping in of thiee 
or foure tides in one naturall daie. x669_ Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. vii. (i 63 i) 123 Clay well tempered with Horse-dung to 
keep the same from chopping. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 323 Chopping of blocks. 

b. with adverb. 

XS48 Udall, etc, Erasm. Par, Ads 46 a. In chopping of 
lohns h&d. 1377 PnllingeVs Decades (1392) 233 An 
adulteresse, at the chopping off of whose head seuen strokes 
were giuen. x6x8 Bolton Flonts iii. iv. 677_Nothing so 
terrifide the barbarous, as the chopping off their hands. 

+ 2. A result or product of chopping. Obs. 

x338_ Phaer AEneid. iv. L ij b, Could 1 not of Ascanius 
chopping [have] made? and dresse for meate His flesh? 
X383 Lloyd Treas. Health R iij, Englishe Galangale 
healethe the choppynges & depe woundes. 2633 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxi. (1663) 12a The choppings they make 
of them. 

3. Short and abrupt motion, of the sea, waves, etc. 

X633 T. James Voy. 23 The Anker hitcht againe, and vpon 

the chopping of a Sea, threw the men from the Capstang. 
XM3 De Foe Voy. round Wor/ri (1840) 348 Aripphngand 
chopping of the waves, 

4. aitrib. and Comb., as chopping-block, -hoard, 
-machine, -tool ; chopping-knife, (a.) a cleaver 
for cutting up, a chopper ; (^.) a knife with a 


handle at each end, for mincing meat, suet, etc. ; 
chopping-stick (see Chapping vbl sb. 2 ). 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 196 The ‘'Chopping-block is. . 
made of a piece of Elm-Tree. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Build 388 The Chopping-block is used for reducing biicks 
to any required form by means of the axe. 1863 Gosse 
Land 4 Sea 11874) ti8 A thrush’s chopping-block, .birds of 
this family feed largely on snails, and . . carry their piey to 
some selected stone, against which they hammei. 1673 
Hobbes Odyss. 210 A *cliopping-board was near him. 2833 
Dickens Dorni (Hoppe) A medlw of . . chopping-boards, 
rolling pins, and pie-crust. 1332 Huloet, Bochers axe, or 
*Choppynge knyfe. 160^ Acc, Sev. Late Voy, 11. xi. 11711) 
181 Ihey also have a Chopping knife, to cut off the Rope. 
1837 Whittock Bk Trades (2842) 81 The meat is cut small 
with a chopping-knife. 1882 Mrs. H. Reeve Cookery ^ 
Housek. iv (ed. 2) 19 The “chopping-machine . . should be 
freed fiom all particles adhering after use. x68x Colvil 
Whigs Snpplic. (17S1) 71 It is the simplest of all tncks To 
suffer fools have “chopping sticks. 

ClloppilLg (tj^i pig), vbl. [£ CHOP ».2] 

1. Exchanging one thing for another ; now almost 
exclusively in the phiase chopping and changing. 

a. 2381 J. Bell Iladdotis Anssu. Osor, 340 b, I know 
not what ciooked & ciabbed conveyaunce, andchoppyng of 
matters together. 1623 Bacon Ess. Riches (Arb.) 237 As for 
the Chopping of Bargaines, when a Man Buies, not to 
Hold, but to Sell over againe. x668 R. L’Estrange Vis, 
Quev. (1708) 122 This Case is no more than Chopping of a 
Cold Wife for a Warm one. 

b. 1348 Udall Erasm, Par. Luke vi. 77 It is a chop- 
pyng and chaungyng of benefites one for another. 2363 
Homilies 11. Fasting i. (1859) 283 Men. crafty and subtil in 
chop^g and changing, using false weights. 2589 Pasqnilts 
Ret. B., This chopping & changing of the Religion of the 
land. x6M Pepys Diary (1879) III. 493 All the morning at 
my Tangier accounts, which uie chopping and changing of 
my tallys make_ mighty troublesome. 1810 Southey Lett. 
in Life III. xvi. 275, I have no hope from chopping and 
changing while the materials must remain the same. 

c. vnlAi plural. 

1383 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 168 While we are thus 
occupied about these choppings and changings. x88o Green 
Hist Eng, People IV. VUL iv. 107 Diplomacy spent its in- 
genuity in countless choppings and changings of the smaller 
territories about the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

2. Chopping of logic : bandying of arguments. 

x668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev, (1708) 4 No more chop- 
ping of Lc^ick, good Mr. Conjurer. 2840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 287 'To listen to a few Protestant logic-choppings. 

3. Comb. *1* chopping-taker, a taker of bribes. 

axftqo Hacket A^ Williams i. (2692) 39 There was a 

chopping-taker in his family that was least suspected ; but 
his Lordship’s hands were caean. 

Ch.opiM.iig (tjp’pig), a. [f. Chop v.^: to be 
compared with strap^ng, thumping, bowuing, 
rapping, whoppingl^ Big and vigorous ; strapping. 
(Originally used more generally, but later only as 
an epithet of a fine, healthy, strong child.) 

2366 Drant Horace Sat. rv. viy b, The murex fislie from 
Bairn cams . . From Circes choppynge oysters newe. 2382 
N. WooDES Conflici Cause, v. in. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 223 
Such chopping cheer as we have made, the like hath not 
been seen. 2398 Florio Pinchellone, a chopping hoy, a 
handsome stnplin. 2613 Heywood Silver Age in. i., 
Alcmena is delivered, brought to bed Of a fine chop- 
ping boy. 2726 Cibber Love Makes Man ii. i, What chop- 
ping Children his Brother shall have. 2726 Amherst Terra 
Fil. 1. 251 A chopping, strapping chambermaid. 2785 Burke 
,5;^. Nadoi o/Arcots debts Wks. (1808) IV. 319 Six g;reat 
chopping bastards, each as lusty as an infant Hercules. 
2823 Month. Rev. CH. 54a She was delivered of a chopping 
child, a 2843 Hood Sausage Maker's Ghost iii. 
Chopp ing , ppl, aX [f. Chop vX + -ing 2.] 

1. Interrupted by chops or breaks ; in fits and 
starts; not continuous ; jerky; abrupt; broken. 

1483 Vulgaria abs Terentio 17 a, Lettist me so wyth thy 
choppynge spekynge. 2393 Shaks. Rich. II. v. ui. 124 
The chopping French we do not vnderstand. 26x4 T. 
Adams Devil’s Banquet Fref., Let me intreat thee, not to 
giue my Booke the chopping censure. .Do not open it at a 
ventures, & by reading the broken pieces of two or three 
lines, iudge it. 2882 J, Parker Apost Life (1884) III. 126 
The man of one idea has a short and chopping way of 
speaking about other people. 2883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal 
46 The crew . . pull a very short chopping stroke. 

2. Of the sea, waves, etc. ; Giving a short, jerky 
movement (to things floating) ; breaking in short, 
abiupt waves, the result of a strong wind bloT^ng 
against a tide or current, or of a change of wind. 


etc. 


[2622 Chapping sea’, see Chapping ppl. a. 2.] 2632 

~ mg,, contiaiy 


Lithgow Trav. ix. (1682) : 
chopping Tides. 2633 T. , . . 

chopping short Sea. 2840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxv. 13s 
A stiff breeze .. directly against the course of the curient, 
made an ugly, chopping sea. 2877 Wallace Russia i. 20 
The sledge . . bobs up and down like a boat in a chopping 
sea. 2879 Long jEneid v. 248 Malea's chopping waves. 

CltO'pping', pph a.2 [f. Chop ».2] That chops. 

2837 Ld. Cockburn Jeffrey II. Lett, cxxxvii, I should 
like to be in town in these chopping and changmg times. 

Choppy 

1, Fi^ll of 


. (tji?-pi), 
of chops or clei 


[f. Chop + 
fts ; = Chappy aX 


2603 Shaics. Math. I. iii. 44 Her cbmpie finger laying 
Vpon her skinnie Lips. 28^ Carlyle Fredk. Gi. vi, v. 

2. Of the sea : = Chopping//. aX 2 . 

2867 Macgregor Voy. A lone 76 There is sure to be a short 
choppy sea upon them. 

Choppy, fl.2 [f. Chop o.2 + -t 1.] Given to 
change or veer about like the wind ; unstable. 

2865 Standard 24 Mar., The wind was not ‘choppy’ 


down heie. 2887 Daily News 21 July 6/1 Their inteiysts 
are opposed to ‘ choppy ’ markets ; what is needed is a 
steady breeze of opinion in favour of sustained prices. 

Cliopstick^ (tj^i-pstik). The cioss-stick (of 
iron wire, whale-bone, etc.) attached to a detp- 
sea fishing-line a short distance from the sinker, 
from which the shoit lines bearing the hooks are 
hung. 

2623 E. S. Briialits Buss 'wiAxh. Garner III. 642 Cod 
fishing . . A chopstick is an iron about the bigness of a cui.- 
tain rod, and a yard long ; and, upon this iron, is a hollow 
pipe of lead, eight or nine inches long. csGBz J. Col- 
lins Making Salt 87 A Fisheiman hatha Line of go fathom 
length 01 more, with a lead at the end of it called a deep 
Sea-lead, of about 6 01 7 pound weight to sink it, above 
which is a cross-stick called a chop-stick, with two Lines 
and hooks at them with baites. 287 . Buckland in Kent. 
Gloss. (E. D. S. 2887) Two old umbrella iron libs make 
capital chop-sticks. x88o A ntrun 4 Down Gloss. (£. D. S.) 
Chop-stick, a small bit of whalebone attached to a sea fish- 
ing Ime to keep the snood and hook clear of the sinker. 
xNx St. Jamed^ Budget 3 Aug. la/i The Kentish rig — 
which is tlie familiar chopstick with the two arms bent to an 
angle of 60°. .has a detachable lead in the middle. 

Chop-stick 2 (tjfi'pstik). [In Chinese and in 
‘pigeon- i^glish’ chop means ‘qniclc’; ‘quick sticks’ 
would be a kind of equivalent of the Chinese name, 
k’wdi-tsze, i.e. ‘ nimble boys’, ‘nimble ones’.] pi. 
The two small sticks or slips of bone, wood, ivory, 
or the like, held between the thumb and fingers 
of one hand by the Chinese in place of a folk for 
conveying food to the mouth. 

1699 Dammer Voy. II. I. iv. 83 At their ordinary eating 
they use two small round sticks about the length and 
bigness of a Tobacco-pipe, They hold them both in the 
right hand, one between the fore-finger and thumb ; the 
other between the middle-finger and fore-finger . . they are 
called by the English seamen Chopsticks. 27x2 Lockybr 
Acc. Trade India 174 (Y.) They take it very dexterously 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, which serve them instead 
of Forks. 2862 L. Olifhant Elytis Mission to China, I. 
213 The refined Chopstick replaced throughout the rude 
knife and fork of the West. 

Chor, variant of Chohb, Ohs., choir. 

Choragic (korse-dgik, -ei’dgik), a. [ad. Gr. 
Xoprjyiicbs, f. x°PVyo5: see Chobagus.] Pertain- 
ing to a choragus. Choragic monument : one 
erected in honour of a choragus. 

2763 Acet. of Books in Ann. Reg. A choragic monu- 

ment, erected to sustain a prize tripod. xBzo Blackw. 
Mag. VIII. 12 The choiagic monument of Lysicrates. 
2858 Birch Anc, Pottery II. 27 A tripod dedicated by that 
tribe for a victoiy in some choragic festival. 2872 G. 
Macdonald Wks. Fancy ^ Imag. IV, 43 Did I lead them 
up choragic, To leveal their nature magic, 

II Ckora'gium. [L, choragium, ad. Gr. x<^Fn- 
•ytiov, xopfiyiov place where a chorus was trained, 
etc., f. xop7T<5s’ I see next ] The space in which a 
choral dance is performed, dancing-ground. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Morals 99 Acquaint thy self 
with the choragium of the stars, and consider the vast ex- 
pansion beyond them. 

II Choragus (korfi-gps). Also choregus. PI. 
choragi} -egi. [L. choragus, a, Gr, x°PJY^^ (Alt. 
and Dor, x°P^y^^)i f- Chobus + ayav to 

lead.] 

1. Gr. Antiq. The leader of a chorus ; spec, at 
Athens, one who defrayed the cost of bringing out 
a chorus. (Cf. Chobus sh. i.) 

2820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. 202 The office of choregus 
or chorus-master, was both honourable and expensive. 
Each of the ten tiibes furnished one annually. 2839 Thiri.- 
WALL Greece V. 262 Demosthenes, .had. .undertaken to act 
as choragus — to furnish a chorus — for his tribe, at one of 
the Dionysiac festivals, Grote (2862) VI. ii, 

Ixvii. 31 The comic chorus in that early time consisted of 
volunteers, without any choregus. 

2. The title of a functionary in the University 
of Oxford, originally appointed (in 1626 ) to super- 
intend the practice of music; he now assists the 
Professor of Music in musical examinations, etc. 

2626 Dr. Heather Enactment iq Grove Did. Mus. s. v. 
If no one shall attend (he meetings in the Music School, 
then the Choragus himself shall sing with two boys for at 
least an hour. x88o C. A. Eyffe ibtd., In the year 1626, 
Dr. William Heather, desirous to ensure the study and 
practice of music at Oxford in future ages, established the 
offices of Professor, Chorals, and Coiyphaeus, and en- 
dowed them widi modest stipends . no Choiagus has either 
conducted or sung in tlie Music School within the memory 
of man. x886 Oxf. Univ. Calendar 26 (Choragus). Charles 
Hubert Hastings Parry, M.A., D.Mus., Exeter. 

3. transf. and fig. The leader of a chorus, or of 
a choir ; the leader of a band of any kind. 

2727 Warbuhton Prodigies 93 (T.) [He affirms] that in 
this fantastick farce of life the whole machinery is of 
human direction ; and the mind the only choragus of the 
entertainment 2793 Mason Ch. Mus. iii. zie Heie he 
might be considered as the Choragus. 2839 (^arlyle Char- 
tism viii. 267 In this . . sword-dance . , Voltaire is but one 
dioragus, where. Arkwr^ht is another. 2874 J. H. Blunt 
Did. Seds s. v. Broad Churclmten, Colenso was at once 
elevated to the post of choragus by tlie bulk of the Broad 
Churchmen. 

CliQ-pal (koB'ial), a.l [ad. F. choral or med.L. 
choralis belonging to a chonis or choir.] 

1, Of or belonging to a choir ; sung by a choir. 
Choral service : a church service in which the canticles, 
anthem, etc., are sung by the choir ; when the versicles. 
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responsesj etc. ate also sung or chanted, it is called 2. full 
thoral service. , 

1651$ Blount Glossegr,, Choral, belonging to the Chorus or 
Quire. iSaa Bvron 'Itiait xiii. Ixiii, The distant echo., 
harmonised by the old choral wall. 1843 J. Tebb Choral 
Service Ch. ii. The highest . . mode is that which is properly 
called Choral or Cathedral Service. 1853 Marsden Earlpf 
Purit. 85 The use of organs was not essential to public 
worship : nor choral chanting. 

"b. CJioral vicar, vicar choral : ' one of the 
officers of a cathedral whose dnty it is to sing that 
portion of the mnsic of the services which can be 
performed by laymen or men in minor orders. In 
some of the old cathedrals they formed a corpora- 
tion, often jointly with the priest vicars. In many 
cathedrals thevicars choral were formerly in priests’ 
orders (Stainer and Barrett Diet. Mus. Tert/is.) 

1587 Fleming Coni. Holhtshed III. 1302/1 The patron- 
age . . which he gave and impropriated unto the vicars 
chorall of his church, ifoo Blount Law Diet,, Mr. Dug- 
dale (in lus histo^ of S. Paul's Churchy p. 172) says, There 
were anciently six vicais choral belonging to that Church 
1878 Clergy List, Cathedral Establ,, Hereford.. College of 
Vicars ChoraL 

*t* e. Choral bishop : (see quot.) Ohs. 

vm Antig. Sarisb., Lives Bishops zj7 Upon St. Nicho- 
las’s day, the 6th of December, the children of the Choir 
elected from among themselves a Bishop whom we shall 
call the Choral Bishop. 

2, Of, belonging to, or of the nature of a chorus ; 
snng in chorus; containing a chorus or choruses. 

1667 Milton P, L. v. 162 With songs and choral sympho- 
nies. *795 Southey Joan of Arc iv. 154 Thw raised the 
choral hymn, ‘Thee Lord we praise, our (jod' ! xSSo 
Rockstso in Grove Diet. hfns. II. 544. Such choral writing 
as his [Handel’s] had not yet been heard. 

+ b. Forming a chorus or band of singers. ? Obs. 

<1x7x1 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wits. 1721 1 . 208 You 
Choral Angels at the Throne. X743 Young Nt. Th. ix. 
2^7 The song of angels, all the melodies Of chorsd gods. 

3. Antiq. Pertaining to, or forming, a chorus, as 
in the ancient Greek religious festivals. 

1669 T. Le Blanc in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Fs. xcvii. 
8 A custom of forming choral nands of maidens after a vic- 
to^. i8ai Byron yuan tii, xxx. Bounded to her song 
With choral step and voice, the virgin throng sSjo Bryant 
Iliad I. nr. 100 V^o goes to min^e in the choral dance. 

i* GboraJ., <*.2 Obs, rare. [f. Gr. cotmtry 
-h-Aii: see below. J In Choral bishop, repr. Gr. 
XtopeitiffKoiTos country-bishop, suffragan bishop. 

1636 Prynne Uubish. Tint, (x66i) 31 Popes, Patrtarks, 
Metropolitans, Archbishops and Choral Bishops . . usually 
ordain Ministers. Ibid. 53 The Council of Hispalis .. de- 
crees that Presbyters and Choral Bishops, which are all 
one. 

Choral, chorale (kora'l, kovtSl; often in- 
correctly kora'la). Mtu. [a. Ger. chora-l, in choral- 
gesaitg, =med.L. cant us choral-is : see Choral a. 

App. the e has been added to indicate stress on the 
second syllable (cf. locale, morale)', it is often mistaken to 
mean a separate syllable.] 

A sacred choral song characteristic of the re- 
formed church of Germany; a metrical hymn set 
to a tune of simple devotional character, and 
usually sung in unison- Also used of the tune 
without reference to the words. 


Well-known examples are Luther's ' Ein' feste Burg', 
and CrGger's ‘JVmm dosiket alle Gott*. ^ ChoraLgescaie 
was origin^ly the Plain-song of the Latin church, which 
Luther wished to retain. It was only when German me- 
trical hymns gradually superseded in common use the 
other pmts of the service, that the name choral in course 
of time became restricted to the melodies of these hymns ’ 
J. R. M. in Grove Appx, 

X841 Longf. Chtldreti Lordls Sup, 44 David’s harp in the 
North-land Tuned to the Choral of^LuOier. *855 AOrechts- 
bergeps Cotnpos. 188 Fumes contain only the chorale in 
*“* Lady Wallace Mendelssohtis Lett. *6 
Od. *830, 1 finished, .a choral in three movements for chorus 
and orchestra. 1867 Mactaeren Harmony i. 15 The Lu- 
theranChoral, 'An Wasserfliissen Babylons'. x886 Spur- 
geon D^. (Ps.) exxx. 8 This is no cry out of the 
cl»ths, but a chorale in the heights. 

Choral, v. rare, [f Choral a.i, or ? Chorale. 
Cf, also caroli\ To sing in chorus. 

ChoraUst (koe-ralist). [f. Choral aX -f- -ibt. 1 
One who sings in a chorus. 

x^x H, F. Chorley Music $ Mantters (1844I III. 280 
Bodies of trained choralists. xSyx Atkengum 2 Dec. 727 
It IS a great day for the choralists when ‘ Israel ’ is given. 

Chorally (kSo'rali), adv. [f. Choral a. + -ly2.] 
In a choral manner. 


178a Mason Coll. Anthems xxxii, Amodem compose 
o to set the same words chorally. 1837 Carl 

or.Reu. HI. 1. 1 (L.) Marseillese sing their wild ‘To An 
in chorus ; which now all men . . sing chorally. 1885 h 
P^o^Mag. Apr. 757/1 The service is celebrated choralh 
C>noranto, obs. form of Cobahto. 

Chord (k^jd), jAI Also 6 oborde. [A i6t] 
refashioning of Cord, corde, ji.i, after L. chor 
Gr. xopS^ ; now restricted to a few special sens 
This form is alone found for sense 2 b, and is n 
always used in senses a, 4 ; for the physioloei 
senses (3) usage varies. 

®i8Difies a rope or string in gene 

ss-rr/stijisr i. , 


■j* 1. A string or small rope. Now written Cord. 

c *645 Howell Lett. v. 48 [They] tie a great chord about 
their necks. x8ox Med. Jnil, V. 523 A cord that passed 
over the pullies. One of the assistants, .pulling at the 
chord. x8ia WooDHousc Astron, vi. 25 A chord or fine 
wire with a weight attached. 

2. Spec. A String of a musical instrument, such 
as a harp. (Now only poetic 5 ordinarily string.) 

i340-x83a [see Cord]. X&7 Milton P. L. xi. 561 The 
sound . . was heard, of Harp and Organ, and who moovd 
Thir stops and chords was seen. *76* J. Brown Poetry ft 
Mus. V. (1763) 66 The Chords of the Lyre were augmented 
gradually from four to forty. X805 Scott Last Minstr. 
Introd. 02 He swept the sounding chords along. 1842 Ten- 
nyson Locksley Hall xvii, Love took up the harp of Life, 
and smote on all the chords with might. 

fig. Gray Progr. Poesy, note, _Mr. Mason . . has 

touched the true chor£. .in some of his Choruses. 1856 
Emerson Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 115 Only once 
or twice [thehest poets] have struck the high chord. 

b. fig. Of the emotions, feelings, etc. : the mind 
being viewed as a musical instrument of which 
these are the strings. 

*784 CowPKR Task VI. 4 Some chord in unison with what 
we hear Is touch’d within us, 1830 Scott Monast. Introd. 
Ep., I had touched somewhat rudely upon a chord which 
seldom ceased to vibrate. 1869 Lccky Burop. Mor, 1 iii. 
414 It struck alike the coarsest miords of hope and fear, and 
the finest chords of compassion. 

3. Phys. Applied to structures in an animal body 
resembling strings. 

■f a. A tendon ; =Coed sh. 2 a. Obs. 

_ x^x-i6ax [see Cord.] 1543 Trakcron Vigo's C/ururg. i. 
i. 2 A chorde groweth oute of a muscle, and is compounded 
of synnowie matter, and of pellicles. *578 Banister Htst. 
Man iv. 44 The endes of Muscles are in tendons, or as we 
commonly say, chordes. 

b. Applied to various structures ; esp. the vocal 
chords, spet matic chord, spinal chord, and umbilical 
chord (see Vooal, etc.). The last-named is now 
commonly cord, the second and third often so. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Wks. IL 47a The spermatic chord. 
x8^ Abcrnethy Surg, Obs, 53 The spermatic chord was 
thickened. *807 Med. yml. XVIL 352 The vessels of the 
umbilical chord. x8a8 Stark Elem. Hat, Hist. II. 74 Shell 
bivalve, adhering to marine bodies . . by means of a ten- 
dinous chord. xS66 Huxley Phys. vii. (1869) 203 According 
as the vocal chords are lelaxed or tightened. 1878 Bell 
GegenbauePs Comp, A not. 25 Chords or tracts of cells. 1880 
Gunther Fishes 51 To protect the spinal chord. 

4. Math. The straight line joining the extremities 
of an arc. 


[X551 Records Paihvs. Knowl. i. Defin., If the line goe 
Crosse Jhe circle, and passe beside the centre, then is it 
called a corde, or a strynglme.] 1570 Billingsley Euclid 
III. Introd. 81 The knowledge of chordes and arkes. X594 
Blunoevil Exere. ii. (ed. 7) 102 A Chord is a right line 
drawne from one end of the Arch to the other end thereof. 
*7»6 tr. Gregory’s Astron. I. sog Instead of the Chords th^ 
Arcs themselves . . may be taken. 1836 Thirlwall Greece 
111 . XX. *46 The old wall, which was the chord of the arc. 
1849 Freeman Archii. 15s The altar was placed . . on the 
chord of the apse. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. § 25. *85. 
Chord (kpid), Forms : 6 corde, 6-8 cord, 
7 chorde, 8- chord. [Orig. cord, aphetic form of 
Accord sh., q.v. ; the 17th c. spelling chord arose 
from confusion with prec, : cf. the follovring, 

1741 Chambers Cycl., Chord is also used in musick, for 
the note, or string to be touched or sounded; in wliich 
sense, it is applicaole to all the intervals of musick.] 

+ 1- = Accord s6. 4 ; Agreement of musical 
sounds ; pi. sounds m agreement, harmonies, 
strains. Obs, 

icxkjs 'S^r. Degre X077 With dulcet pipes of many 
cordes. *592 Greene Art Canny Catch. 11. 10 The Syrens 
. .sound out most heauenly melodic in such pleasing cords. 
*^ 3*5 Healey Theophrast, xix. 70 When he heareth any 
Fidlers, he cannot hold but keepe time, and with a kind of 
immicall gesticulation . . imitate their chordes, 

t 2 . Mus. A combination of two ‘according’ or 
harmonious notes sounded together, a COHOORD. 
b. pL The notes added to a bass to make up a 
harmony or ‘ chord ’ in the mod. sense (see 3 ), Ohs. 

1597 Morley Introd, Mus, ii, 71 Phi. What is a Concord ? 
Ma. It IS a raixt sound .. entring with delight in the eare, 
and is eyther perfect or vnperfect. .a vnison, a fift, an eight 
• rije perfect cordes [1608 chordes,] *674 Playford Skill 
Miu. I. VI. 23 Perfect Cords are these, a Fifth, an Eighth, 
with their Compounds. . Imperfect Cords are these, a'lhird, 
a Sixth, with their Compounds. *731 Pepusch Treat. 
Harmony i. The Unison, the Fifth, the Fourth, and the 
octave of the key .. require the Common Cords, that is to 
say,_ their 3<i, 5*>>, and 8*'' for their Harmony or Accom- 
panm^ts. .The Third, and the Sixth, .require the Uncom- 
mon Cords for their Harmony, that is to say, their s'*, 6*>‘ 
and 8“. 1753 Chambers CycL Supp., Chord is sometimes 
. .used for accord. Thus we say the common chords to 
such a bass note, meaning its third, fifth, and octave. 

3. Mus. A combination, concordant or discord- 
ant, of three or more simultaneous notes according 
to the rules of harmony ; rarely of two notes only. 

Common chord (also perfect chord ) : the combination of 
any note with its third (major or minor), perfect fifth, and 
octav& Chord is often used alone for common chord, e.g. 

the chord of C ’. 


*/p- u. ^^mneaus ireai, saus.m, A cnord is the di 
Sounds heard together . . the perfe 
ichord] . ..IS composed of one note placed in the Bass, ai 
of Us Third, Fifth, and Octave. 1782 Burney Hist, Mn 
11. »!• Ill Many of the bases, .begin with the chord of C i 
verted, Browning Abt Vogler xii, Give me the key 
1 feel for the common chord again. xS68 Sir F. Ouseli 


Harmony 10 A chord is the simultaneous sounding of 
several different notes, selected according to fixed piin- 
ciples and rules, c 1870 A. Procter Leg. ^ Lyrics, Lost 
Chord, I have sought, but I seek it vainly, That one lost 
chord divine. 1875 Blasehna Theory of Sound vi. (188^) 
102 The above chord is the most consonant that exists in 
music, and it is therefore called the perfect chord. 

b. To break or spread a chord', to play the 
notes in succession instead of simultaneously. 

*879 F. Taylor in Grove Diet. Mus, I. 87/1 Arpeggio, .in 
pianoforte music, the hieaking or spreading of a chord, 
upwards or downwards. Ibid. 88/1 In this case the order 
of breaking the chord, .is left to the t^tc of theperfoimer. 

4. tram/. A harmonious combination of colours. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. iii. 52 The sacred choid 
of colour (blue, purple, and scarlet, with white and gold) as 
appointed in the T^ernacle. Ibid. V. ix. xi. 322 The pecu- 
liar innovation of Turner was the perfection of the colour 
chord by means of scarlet *875 tr. Vogel's Chern. Light 
vii. 59 The larger scale of colour of the painter consists not 
of simple tones, but of what may be called chords of colour. 

Chord, »,i rare. [f. prec. sb. ; perh. a survival 
of Cord vX short for accord.] intr. To accoid 
musically ; to form a chord (with) ; to harmonize. 

x866 Mrs. Stowe Little Foxes 3 Who should set a whole 
orchestra of instruments upon playing together, without the 
least provision or forethought as to their chording. Mod. 
celloq. It does not chord well with the other. 

Chord, ©. 2 ; see Coed v.^ 

Chordal (kpudal), a. [f. Chord sb, + -al.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the strings 
of a musical inslniment. 

x 6 jp J. Boys On Bk. Comm. Prayer (Ps. xcviii. Even. 
Seivice) All kind of mtisicke: Vocall, Sing to the Lord, 
Chordall, Praise hint upon the harpe, etc. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat, ^ Exp. Philos. I. vi. 239 The oig-ms of the human 
voice are partly flutal, and partly chordal. 

2. Phys. Relating to the chorda tympani, a 
branch of the facial nerve. 

1872 Tiiudichum Chern. Flips. 2 ‘ Chordal | saliva. *878 
Kinczett Anirn. Chern. 52 Chordal saliva is secreted by 
the submaxillaty glands on irritation of a nerve . . teimod 
I Chorda tympani *878 Bell Gegenbarte/s Anat. 426 The 
investment . . is chordal sheath. 

3. Mus. Relating to, or consisting of, choids. 
b. transf. in Painting (see Chord 4 ). 

*848 Ruskin Mod. Paint, II. in. i. vi. 50 It is only har- 
monious and chordal variety . . which is rightly agreeable. 
xMx Parry in Grove Diet. mus. HI. 157 The chordal com- 
binations were , , classified according to recognized degrees 
of consonance and dissonance. ZW4 Noncoti, ^ Indep. 27 
Mar. 3x0/2 Putting in a light chordal accompaniment. 

Chorded (k^-jded), a. [f. Chobd sb. + -ed 2.] 

1. Having chords or strings. 

x687 Drydbn Song St. Cecilia’s Day ii, When Juhal 
struck the corded Shell. *725 Porn Odyss. i. 197 The 
chorded lyre. *835 Fraser’s Mag, XII. 542 Hermes strung 
the chorded lute. 

2. Combined in chords, in harmony ; of sounds, 
and transf. of colours, rare, 

1850 Browning Ckristm. Eve, etc. 177 A moon-rainbow. . 
With its seven proper^ colours chorded. x875_ B. Taylor 
Faust II. 124 Songs with chorded voices hymning. 

Chordee (kpudz). Path. Also 8 cord.ee. [ad. 
F. cordde in chattdepisse cor die A painful in- 
flammatory downward curving of the penis. 

*708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 2x7 Cordees, Buboes. 
17x3 W. CocKBURN Gonorrhoea (7728) 117 This, .agreeing. . 
with chorde in French and corded in English, the impro- 
priety.. is very great when we say that any one has a 
Chordie.^ x8ox Med. yml. V. 3B1 Where a chordee and 
ardor urin® take place. 1879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
11.54. 

t Chore, chor (kosi), sb.i- Obs. (corruptly in 5 
corde.) [ad. L. chor-us (see Chords), at different 
times, and app. independently, viz. in OE., ME. (in 
Wyclif and Caxton), and prob. again in l 6 th c.] 

1. The choir or chancel of a church ; = Choir 3 . 

a xxoQ 0 . E, Chron. an. 10S3 pa Frencisce men hrscen 
pone chor. axxoo Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 326/37 Chorus, 
Aor. 7 a X200 Ibid. 54^43. *483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 158/4 
The quere or chore of the lady chapel. 1638 Bratiiwait 
Bartiabeds JmL iv, From Campe, chore, cottage, caipet. 

2. A dance, or company of dancers [L. chortss\. 

138a Wyclif Judg, xi. 34 With tymhrys and choris \curn 

iympants ei choris). *483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 58/3 Alle the 
wymen folowed her with tympanes and cordes [Exod. xv. 
ao], _ Ibid. 66/2 The wymen camen out . . syngyng wyth 
^oris and tympanes. 1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 28 , 1 would 
Essex Ladies would lead the Chore. 

3. A band, company, ' crew ’ ; = Choir 6 . 

. * 57 * Bossewell Armorie ii. 108 Not for Momus or his 
insensate chore, a 1637 B- Jonson Underwoods (ed. Bell) 
197, I number these as being of the diore of contumely. 
X760 C. Johnston Chrystal (1767) III. 172 An affair that 
has given our chore the deepest wound we have ever re- 
ceived. 

4. A choir of singers ; = Choir a, 4 . 

*^* J- Jackson True Evang, T, u. 95 'The whole Chore 
of Heaven, .rejoyclng at the conversion of a sinner. 1680 
Baxter Answ. Stiltmafl. xxxiv. 38 Their Vestments, Or- 
gans, Chore, mode of Singing. 

Chore (tjb®i), sb.^ dial, and U. S. [Phonetic 
variant of char. Chare 

1 . 'A small piece of domestic woik, a little job, 
a char ’ (Bartlett Diet. Ainer.) ; see Chare ri.t 5- 

x8zq J. Flint Lett. Artter. xxi. 264 These I must call 
Amencanisms . . Chores . . little, odd, detached, or miscel- 
Iweous pieces of business. 1838 Emerson Lit. Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 214 Let us live In corners, and do chores. 1841-4 
— Ess. Art 1 . 15a They despatch the day's weary chores. 
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1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworihys 120 After sundown, when 
the chores were through. x88i Scribner’s Mag. Mar. 704 
To procure and cut up Dait and do other like chores. 

1746 £xnioor Scolding Gloss., Chmr, a chare, a Jobb of 
work. i88x /. ofWizhi Gloss., Chur i88a Worcesiersh. 
Gloss., ‘When thee^t done up all the chores, thee canst go 
out of thee’s a mind.’ 1883 Hantpsh. Gloss,, Choor. x886 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., Choor. x888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk , Chore, a job ; a piece of business, or work. Hence 
chore-woman, chore-work. 

2 . Comb, as chore-girl, -man, -Ionian, -work, 
x8. . Whittier Poems, Telling the Bees x. Went drearily 
singing the chore-girl small, Draping each hive with a shred 
of black, 1874 Mrs. Whitney IVe Girls vi. 134 William, 
the chore-man, had killed them on Saturday. 

Hence Chore v. intr., to do ‘ chores’. 

X874 Mrs. Whitney IPe Girls vi. X27 The man . . who 
' chored ’ for us. X883 W. M. Thayer Gen. Grant v. (1887) 
63 Farming, choring . . was preferable to tanning leather. 

1746 EmttoorScoldingl. 208 Tha wut net break the Cantle- 
bone..wi' chuering. 1883 Hamysh. Gloss., Choor, char, 
to do household work in the absence of a domestic servant. 
x888 Elworthy W. Somerset Gloss., Chore, chary. Hence 
chorer, choring. 

Chore, ohs. f. Chobeb, Cobb. 

II Chorea (korf-a). Path. [Short for L. chorea 
Sancti Viti, St. Vitus’s dance ; L. chorea, a. Gr. 
Xopeia dance, f. '• see Chobits.] 

St. Vitus’s dance, a name given to the dancing 
madness (choreomania) which spread in the 15th c. 
from Germany throughout Europe ; an epidemic 
(probably hysterical) characterized by contortions, 
convulsions, and dancing. In i^th c. extended to 
the disease at present known by that name; a 
convulsive disorder, usually occurring in early life, 
and characterized by irregular involuntary con- 
tractions of the muscles, esp. of the face and arms; 
also affecting horses. 

x686 Sydenham Sched. monit. Wks. (xfo^) 661 In quadam 
Convulsionis specie qum Chorea Sancti Viti vulgo appella- 
tur. x^ J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chorea Sancti Viti^ is a 
sort of Madness, .wherein the Person affected, .ran hither 
and thither dancing to the last gasp, if they were not fordbly 
hindred. x 8 o 6 Med. JrMl. XV. 125 Mr. Alexander, .relates 
three interesting cases of chorea. X83X Youatt Horse vii. 
(1847) 134 Chorea, this is a convulsive twitching of some 
muscle or set of muscles. X846 G. Day tr. Simon's Anim. 
Cheni, 11 , 323 A girl aged 13 years, suffering from chorea. 
Hence Chore-al, Chorea'tic, Choreic (incor- 
rectly choreaic, chorgeic') adjs,, pertaining to or 
symptomatic of chorea, affected with chorea. 
Choxe'ifoxm (incorrectly choreafomi) a., resem- 
bling the symptoms of cWea. 

x86x T, Graham Pract. Med, 508 The choreal have the 
first active symptoms of cerebral disease. x8o6 Med. 7 ml, 
XV. X25 Deglutition . . attended with choreatic gesticula- 
tions. x87S H. Wood Therap. (1879) 340 Diminishing tem- 
porarily the choreic movements. X878 Rep. Smithsonian 
Inst, 4y Choreaic twitchings of the left hand, i88a Ribot’s 
Dis. Memory II. 8a A young woman, aged twenty-six, 
hysterical and choreic. X877 Robebts Ha^bk. Med. fed. 3) 
I. 2SX Choreiform movements. 

Cxioree (korJ). Pros. Also 6 chore. [Corresp. 
to mod.r. chorie, ad. L. chorhts, a. Gr. a., 

pertaining to a dance, sh, a choree or trochee.] 
The metiical foot more commonly called Tbochbb, 
consisting of a long syllable followed by a short 
one. Hence Choxe'le a., characterized by chorees. 
^1586 W. Webbe Eng, Poetrie (Arb,) 81 Thys verse con- 
sisteth of. .one Chore, one spondie, one dactyl, and two 
Choreis. 1883 Jebb CEdipns Tyran, Introd. 7a The metrical 
basis of the rhythm is the choree, or trochee. Ibid, The 
essential difference between choreic and logaoedic rhythm 
is that of ictus. 

Choregy (korrdsi, kpTedgi). Gr. Antiq. [ad. 
Gr. office of a x®/”77^s! see Chobaqus, 

Cf. F. chorS^e^ The function of a choragus in 
ancient Athens. , 

X847 Grote Greece III. 11. xi. 163 The Liturgies of the 
state, as they were called — ^unpaid functions such as the 
trierarchy, choregy, gymnasiarchy, etc, X869 A. W. Ward 
tr. Cnrtind Greece II. 338 The provision of choirs (choregy). 
Choreio : see Chobba and Chobbb. 
Choreograph (kp-rfdgraf). [f. (after Chobbo- 
gbapby) (S. xope^“ + -ypa<pos writer. In mod.F. 
chorigraphe^ A designer or arranger of a ballet. 
So Clioxeo'erxapliex. 

X876 Symonds Grk, Poets Ser. 11. iv. 124 The whole re- 
sembles a theatrical tableau vivant which an enlightened 
choreograph . . might design to represent the Garden of 
Eden, x^ B. Roosevelt CoHer Q, II. viii. 140, I am 
the protector of the New York Terpsichorean Academy. I 
am father, mother, brother, even choreographer if need be. 

Choreographic (kp-rfiogracdk), a. Also (very 
frequently) ohoxegrapMc. [f. Chobbogbafh-T - t- 
-10. In mod.F. chorigraphique^ Pertaining to 
the art of dancing, esp. ballet-dancing. 

184 . Lumley Remin. Opera v. The ind^ent patrons of 
choreographic art. 1847 Illusti Land, News 2.^ July 38/2 
The admirable choregraphic productions at this theatre. 
x866 Howells Venet.Life'f. 73 The ballet at the Marionette 
is a triumph of choreomphic art. x868 Mask Apr. 82 The 
stars of the choregra^c firmament, Taglioni, Cerito, etc. 
X878 Grove’s Diet. Mus. 1 . 28/2 Some of the most charming 
melodies choreagraphic music has to^show. 
Choreography (k/>rfip'grafi), Also ohore'- 
graphy, ohoriograpliy. [mod. f. Gr. 
dancing -i- -ypeufna writing. Cf. mod. F. chori- 


graphie, in both senses.] a. The written notation 
of dancing. ? Obs. b. The art of dancing. 

a X7^ Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) II. L 30 In Choiegraphy 
an art invented about two hundred years ago to delineate the 
figures and steps of dances, 1844 Blac&u. Mag. LV. 293 
Why not . . elevate choriography to the rank of one of the 
fine arts?, .since all eyes are amenable to the charm of ex- 
quisite dancing. X847 Craig, Choregraphy, the art of re- 
presenting dancing by signs, as singing is by notes. 

Chorepiscopal (koori'pi-sk^pal), a. [f. late 
L. chbreptscopus + -al ; see next.] Belonging to a 
chorepiscopus or country bishop of the early church. 

1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. wii. (X847) 83 The abbots. . 
are sometimes styled Bishops; and it is not improbable that 
they exercised chorepiscopal authority. 1879 Maclear 
Celts iv. fix As abbot of a famous monastery he wielded 
chorepiscopal rights in his society. 

t Chorepiscf^e. Obs. rare—\ [ad. late L. 
eh^episcopus, a. Gr. xwpof^ffKovos country bishop, 
suffragan bishop, f. x^P® x^pos country -1- eiri- 
auoitos Bishop. The Latin form is now commonly 
used.] A country or suffragan bishop of the early 
church appointed to superintend churches at a 
distance from the city where the bishop of the 
diocese resided. 

x66o J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. 36 The Churches never suf- 
fered a Presbyter, or Chorepiscope, to ordaine. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. viu. § 4 The old Chorepiscopi. 
1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. (18^) 117 Where ne had 
lived before as chorepiscopus. x8^ Lingard Anglo-Sax. 
Ch. (1858) _I. ii 64 At a time when there were no fixed 
bishoprics in Wales, .there were chorepiscopi in the neigh- 
bourhood. 1844 tr. Mosheim’s Eccl. Hut. I. 30 Chor^i- 
scopi, i.e. country bishops. This order held the middle 
rank between bishops and presbyters. 

Chori- (koari), before a vowel choris- (kooris), 

a. Gr. x%><« X"P‘J asunder, apart : used in botanical 
terms, as Choxipetalous (-pe'talos), a., having 
separate petals = Folypetalovs ; Choxisantke- 
X0U8 (-BS'njierss) a., having separate anthers; 
Choxisepalous (-se'palss) a., having separate 
sepals =POLYSEPAI.OIIS. 

x88o Gray Struct. Bat. vi. 5 S- Choripetalous is . . the 
most fitting name for a corolla the petals of which are 
separate. 

Ghorial (koo-rial), a. Anal. [f. Chobi-ob + 
-Aii.] Of or pertaining to the chorion. 

x86i Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 7 ^^ Through the chorial 
covering, 

GKoriamb (koo-riaemb, kp’r-). Pros. [ad. L. 
choriamhus, a, Gr, Chobbb 

Iamb. Cf. F. choriambe. Also used in 
the Latin form.] A metrical foot composed of a 
choree followed by an iamb, and thus consisting 
of four syllables, the first and last long, the two 
others short. 

x8<^ Beck & Felton tc.MunPs Metres 129 The choriamb 
consists of six times, of which three are in the arsis, and 
three in the thesis. x8m Hannay Singleton Fontenoy 1. i. 
(L.), If you had asked him what 'rehgio' was, he would 
have replied at once that it was a choriamhus. 

dioriambic (kSorisembik, k^-), a. Pros. [ad. 
L. choriambic-us, a. Gr. x<>pta;t) 3 iff( 5 s, f. xop‘Of*i 3 °s ; 
see prec, Cf. F. choriambiqttei] Consisting of or 
containing choriambs, b. as sb. {a.) A choriambic 
verse : (^0 a choriamb. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph., Coriambickes, verses made by 
satyrists. 1636 Blount Glossegr., Choriambique, a foot in 
Meeter.,as FlebiUbm. X749 Numbers in Poet, Comp, 63 
The tetrasyllable Foot called Choriambic is beautiful and 
very frequent in our best Poets, e.g. Daughter of God and 
Man , accomplish'd Eve. Milton, x866 Felton Anc. Mod. 
Gr. I. V. ^71 In choriambic and dactylic measure. 

Cboxic (kp'rik, koB'rik), a. [ad. L. choric-us, 
a. Gr. xop‘*< 5 r» f- X°P^^ J see Chobus. Cf. F. cho- 
riqi*tl\ 

1. Gr. Antiq. Of or pertaining to a chorus (in 
Greek tragedy, etc.) ; in the style of a chorus. 

1830 tr. Aristophanes' Wasps X33 Courageous . . in the 
Chorie dance, and brave in fight 1846 Grote Greece 
1 . 1, xvi. 321 The rhythm of his chorie songs. X867 Swin- 
burne Ess. ^ Stud. (1873) 168 The debate^le question of 
chorie metre. 

2 , Pertaining to a chorus or choir ; choral, raty. 
x88a Trans. Victoria hut. 312 Feifected beings combin- 
ing in chorie adoration. 

Hence Choxios sb. pi. (nonce-wd. after heroics, 
elegiacs, etc.), the verses of a (Greek) chorus. 

x8xo Lamb Lett, 7 June 107 Chorics (how do you 
like the word ?) of Samson Agonistes. 

ChiOrical, ct. Obs, rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
e=prec. (sensei.) 

xM Bentley Phal. 202 In Tetrametres and other 
Chorical Measures, fit for Dances and Songs. 

IlGhoxion (koo'ri^n). [a. Gr. x'^P'®*' filter 
membrane of foetus.] 

1. Anat. The outermost membrane enveloping 
the foetus before birtb. 

X543 Raynold Byrth Man, {1364) xxxiii. 32 The bastyng 
that IS betweene the Matrix and Chorion. 1646 Sir 1 . 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. vi, In regard the cub comes forth in- 
volved in the Chorion, a thick and tough membrane. 1754- 
^ ■'SMpr.T i B Midwif. I. X14 The External coat of the Ovum 
is the membrane Chorion. x8^ Todd Cycl, Anat. I, xz6/i 
The chorion of the ova (of the Reptilia] is generally thin or 
coriaceous, seldom calcified or hard. x8£4 F. Hall in 


Wilson's tr. Vishhu-purdiin I.4oMeru was its amnion, and 
the other mountains were its chorion. 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

x8i6 Keith Phys. Bot. rv. viii. § a The Chorion, so named 
by Malpighi, is the soft and pulpy substance of the primitive 
nucleus of the seed. 

3. Anat. The ctiHs vera or true skin ; = Coeidm. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. yyi They, .terminate in the 

chorion of the skin, x^ Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat, I. 
434 The chorion, or cutis, is tough, 

1 4 . = Choroid tunic. Obs. 
xb/egsBo'imT.'s.Anthropoinet.’i^ The thin membrane Chorion, 
the first that covereth the Optique sinew. 

Choripetalous, -sepalous, etc. : see Chobi-. 
Chorisis (koo-risis). Bot. [a. Gr. x<^P<‘’’'^ 
separation, f. xwp*C«‘>' to separate.] 'The splitting 
of an organ into parts, eadi of which is as perfect 
as its original, as the stamens of Hypericum.’ 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 332 , 1 propose chorisis 
(xiopiiris) to define what I have called deduplication and the 
adjective chorisiate, to signify unlined. i8u Gray Struct, 
Bot. vi, § 3 (1880) 202 Deduplication or Chorisis. X873 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachd Bot. ii. v. 328 Such a replace- 
ment of one stamen by two or more is termed by . . Eichler 
and others Collateral Chorisis. 

Chorism (koe'rizm). Bot. [ad. Gr. xo’pto'/uis 

separation, f. x«P«fet»' to separate.] = Chobisis. 

Athenaemn 16 Mar. 350/2 ^[Rev. Prof. Henslow] ex- 
plained the different ways by which pedicels of umbels are 
fonned in each class respectively. The ‘ chorism ' and union 
of chords were illustrated and the effects produced. 
Chorist (kp'rist, koo'rist). Also 6 choxiste. 
[a. F. choriste, ad. med.L. chorista singer in a choir, 
f. chortts Choir ; or f. Chob-us -ist.] 
f 1. A member of a choir. Obs. 

1338 Leland Hitt. 1 . 13 A Collegiate Paroche Chirch of a 
3 Prestes, 2 Clerkes, and 4 Choristes. x6ix Cotgr. , Choriste, 
a Chorist ; a singing man in a Queere. x^ Woodhead 
St. Teresa ii. xi. 94 Two Nuns; one a Chorist; the other a 
Lay-sister. X744 Lewis LHe Pecocke 7 A Master, four 
fellows.. Clerks, conducts, chorists, etc. 1766 Entick Lon- 
don IV. 354, 

+ b. transfi A featheied chorister. Obs. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 325 Now woodland chorists sing. 

2. Gr. Antiq, A member of the chorus in the 
ancient Greek drama. 

176a J. Brown Poetry ^ Mus. § 6 (1763) 135 The Poet’s 
Character became quite distinct fiom that of Chorist, Actor, 
or Dancer. 1833 Grote Greece XI. ii. Ixxxiii. 38 He 
[Dionysius]., sent reciters and chorists, skilful as well as 
highly trained, to exhibit his own poetical compositions. 

8. a. One who sings in a chorus, b. One who 
joins in the chorus of a song {nonce-nse). 

1833 FrasePs Mag. XI. 423 The emotions actuating the 
chorists in a good drinking-song. 1883 Athenaeum No, 
1956. 558/3 The orchestra and the chorists, 

Chori'State, Bot. [f. Gr. X’^'PKtf-Ss sepa- 
rated + -ATB by assoc, with laminate and the like.] 
Formed by chorisis or deduplication. 

1835 Lindley [see Chorisis]. x8a8 — Introd. Bot. (ed. 4) 
338 Such choristate, unlined or multiplied stamens. 

CllOrister o^p ristoj). Forms : 4 unexistre, 
querestere, 4-7 querester, 5 querestux, 6 que- 
ryster, querrister, quirrester, queristere, co- 
ruster, 6-8 querister, qnirister (also arch, in 9), 
7 querrester, quirester, qnixrister, quorister, 
7-9 ohoixister, 7- chorister. [ME. querestre, 
-istre, prob. ad. Anglo-Fr. cueristre var. of cuer- 
iste, ad. med.L. chorista after cuer, quer Choib : 
see Chobibt. The older pronunciation (kwi'ristai) 
came down to the present century, and may still 
be heard.] 

1. A member of a choir of singers, a. of a 
church choir ; now spec, a choir-boy. 

C1360 Song Deo Gratias in E. E. P. (1862) 124 Alle )>e 
queristres in )>at qwer . On jiat word [Deo gracias] . fast gon 
hei cri. c 1420 Chron, Vtlod, 511 With Inne )>e quere , . He 
nerde queresters full mery syng. 1563 Act vj Hen. VIII, 
c. 42 § X in OxJ. 4 Camb. Enacim. 12 Chapletnes, Clerkes, 
Corusters. 1393 Spenser Epithal. xii, The Choristers the 
ioyous antheme sing. i6oa Segar Hon. MiL ^ Civ. ni. 
xlviii. 184 The (^oristers and instruments of Musicke made 
melody. 161 x Cotgr., Enfant de arntr, a Quirester, or 
singing boy. a 1678 Wood Lfe (1848) 133 note, Sung by 
two thousand quoristers. 1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) 
VIII. vi. 116 Like a quiiister. 1766 Entick London Iv. 11, 
13 priests, and four choiristers. X839 Geo. Euot A, Bede 
20 A melody. . sung by the pure voice of a boyish chorister. 

b. of an angelic choir. 

X384 Constable Poems (1859) 61 The angel-quiristers of 
th' heavenly skyes. 16x4 T. Adams DeviVs Banquet 231 
Angels and Cherubins, the coel^tiall Choristers. x8^6a 
Beveridge Hist, India II. iv. ii. 19 Heavenly quiristers, 
nymphs and demons. X870 Rossetti Blessed Damozel iii. 
Her seemed she scarce had been a day One of God’s Chor- 
isters. 

c. one of a fiock of singing birds. 

1396 Lodge Amer. 115 you winged queristers 
of woode. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. Pref. 4 The birds of 
the Air, those pretty Winged Choristers. 18x4 Cary Dante 
(Chandos) 1^5 The leatherd quiristers. 

*|‘ 2 . A Singer, depreciative.) Obs. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. (1843) 30 Among your roring quiristers. 
1601 Cornwallyes Ess ii. :rivi. (1631) 293 , 1 am not mooued 
against Nero for anything more (excepting his Quiristers 
occupation), i&fo Gent Enave in Gr, 1. 1. B iiij, To say 
truth, I am no good Querister. 

1 3. Gr- Antiq. A member of the chorus. Obs. 
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CHORUS. 


OHORISTIC. 

16013 Holland Plutarch’s Mar. 4s6_ Placed last ia the 
dance by him who was the master chorister. 

1 4 . (?) One of a band. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden vu. xli, pe secounde Edward, .loved 
strongliche oon ofhis queresters [w r. qwysteres, whistrers ; 
L. unum aliquent familiareui\. c lAfo TowuelejrMysi., lu- 
3ZO Pruuies Dsemon. Now thou art myn owne 
querestur, I wote where thou woimes. iSS® Bale Image 
Ch. Ivij, Mahometes doctoures and the popes queristers, 
yea still they are aloft in their beastly beggeiye. 

5 . Comb, as chorister-bishop, -boy. 

1649 J. Grecoeie Learned Tracts 113 The Episcopus 
Chonstarum was a Chorister Bishop chosen by his fellow 
Children upon. S. Nicholas dale. Ibid. 117 In Case the 
Chorister Bishop died within the Moneth, his Exsequies 
were solemnized with an answerable glorious Pomp and 
Sadness. 1817 Coleridge Bio^, Lit, II, xxiii. 289 A nyrnn 
. .sung on the stage by the choirister boys ! 1876 Darwin 
Aufobiog. in Life ^ Lett. I, At Cambridge . . I sometimes 
hir^ the chorister boys to sing in my rooms. 

Hence Clioristexsliip, the office of a chorister ; 
Clioxistey, the performance of choristers {rare). 

1536 ylcf 27 Hen, VIII, c. 42 § i in Oxf. ^ Ccanh. Etiactm. 
13 '^aplen^ippes, Clerkeshippes, Corustershippes. i86a 
Mrs. H Wood Mrs. HaUib. ii. 1, (1864) 156 Frank had leave 
to try for the vacant choristersmp. 1851 Dobell Poems, 
Harps o/Heasen, Rolling a sea of choristry. 

Chtoristic (kori's^), a. rare. [f. med.L. 
cjiorista or Chobist+-io.] Pertaining to a choir ; 
choric ; choral. 1846 Worcester cites Crabb. 
f Choristical, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to choristers or to a choir. 

x66o S Fisher Rusticks Alarm'’IPs&, (1679) 590 Ministeis, 
Cathedrals, and a number moie of such Choristical Church- 
geer, and the sdpends thereto pertaining. 

Choristopliylloiis (kori-stohlas), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. x'wp'O'TiSs separate + ^ihXou leaf + -oua ] 

' Having separate leaves ’ (Syd. Sac. Zex.). 
CkonzatioxL (kosriz^Jan). Bot. [f. Gr. 
Xwptf-etv (see Chobisis) + -ation.] =CHORisia. 

1849 J. H. Balfour Meut. Bot. 184 Produced, .only a pro- 
cess of dilamination, or chorization. 1875 ibid, (ed. 5) 371 
Parts of the flower are often increased by a process of de- 
duplication, unlining, dilamination, or chorization, i, e. the 
separation of a lamina from organs already formed. 

II Clioirizontes (koerizfi ntfz), sb. pi. [a. Gr. 
XOipi^ovTes pi. of pr. pple, of separate.] 

In ancient Greek, 'A name given to those gram- 
marians who ascribed the Iliad and Odyssey to 
different anthois’ (Liddell and Scott). So (in 
this or analogous senses) the sing. Chorizont ; also, 
Gliozizoiitad, ClLoxizoxitio ad/s. ; Cliorizoiitist. 

sS&j Aihenseimt la Feh. 218/3 We . . knew that he [Prof, 
Jebb] was a 'chorizont’. x868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi i. 
(1870) X3 The chorizontes, so called because they separate 
the authorship of the Iliad from that of the Odyssey. X887 
Sat. Rev. 16 Apr. 563/1 Any ' choiizontal ’ attempts are 
condemned to failure . .the one thing approaching to sanity 
in^the insane Shakspeai e-Bacon craze is that it. .recognizes 
this. 1878 Couitmp. Rev, XXVI. 239 A ‘chorizontic’ or 
separatist position is adopted. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 
401 Too much of a Chorizontist to suit his own view. 

Chori, V. (now *S<r,) [A variant of Chakk, with 
mimetic adaptation: cf, Chibk.] To make the 
noise which the feet do when the shoes are full of 
water, (Formerly =C habk.) 

£1440 Promp. Parv, 76 Cherkyn’ or chorkyn' or frac- 
chyn’ as newe cartys or plowys, strideo. xyax Ramsay To 
W.S tarrai 29 Aft have Iwid through glens with chorking 
feet Mad, Sc.^ My feet are diorking with water. 

[Cliorl, mistake (m some diets.) for Choil.] 
Chorl, -isli, -ysalie, obs. ff. of Chubl, -ish, 
Chorograph (koo-rogrof). [f. Gr. oi x^pos 
place, spot -1- -yfxif-os : see next.] instniment 
invented by Prof. Wallace, of Edmburgh, to deter- 
mine the position of a station, having given the 
angles made by it to three points in the same plane 
whose positions are known j the problem which is 
more quiclcly and loughly solved by the Station- 
pointer. 

1839 W. Wallace Geotn, Theorems, 134, 153. 

Cnorographer (koip-grafaj). Also ? (in 
Burton) coro-, [f. Gr. x<^poypd^-os describing 
countries (f, x'^pa or x^pof country, district -i- 
-ypa^Qs, f. ypa^eiv to write) + -EB 1 ; cf. geographer, 
astronomer.'] One that describes, or delineates, a 
particular country or district. 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit Pref., Chiistopher Saxton 
Norden most skilfull choiographeis* 1621 Bur- 
ton To Rdr, 45 Cyprian Edionius, a Spanish 

rotographer, <zx63S Corbet Iter Bor. 82 To Camdens eye, 
Engirds chorographer. 1743 Fielding Jos, Andrews 
iii.i, ihe othen should., be termed topographers or Choro- 
^apn^ , . It b^g the business of the latter chiefly to 
d^erme countries and cities. 1706 Fegce Anonym. 35 
„ ® 9“°'^®Srapher of East Kent, Dr. Christopher Packe 
18x6 Monthly Rm, LXXX, 50 The bridges in our roads 
also are commonly so narrow, etc. Wherever such public 
nmsances exist, the chorographer should denounce them. 
CllOrOgvapIlic ^oarogiseffik), a. [ad. Gr. 
X^poypa(piK- 6 s, f. x^opaypaxpos ; see prec. In F. 
choro^a^hique^ Pertaining or relating to the 
description or delineation of a country or dis- 
trict. 

*^4 ’cs. ScheffePs Lapland ii. 4 An old Chorographick 
toble. x86a MraWALE Rom. Bmp, (i86s) IV. xxxix, 404 
J. ne notion, that the Romans had no chorographic maps. 


Chorographical (koaragrm-fikal), a. Also 7 
(in Burton) eoro-. [£ as prec. H- -AL.] = prec, 

*593 Nordem Spec, Brit, {title) The first paite. An 
histoiicall and chorogiaphicall discription of Middlesex. 
i6i2 Draytotis Poly-olb, A lij. The Author . . a Choro- 
graphicall poet, xygx Phil. Trans. XLVII. 1. 322 We 
diew a chorographical map of the country. X84X D'Isralu 
Amen. Lit. (1859) II. 218 The ‘ Poly-olbion ’ is a choio- 
graphical description of England and Wales. 

Chorograpliically (koamgree-fikali), adv. [f. 
prec. -h -LY 2 .] In a cmorographical manner; ac- 
cording to, or in relation to, chorogiaphy. _ 

XS71 Digges Paniom. i. xxxv. L j b, Chorographically to 
make a carde, whereby you may rMily know the true dis- 
tance and situation of places. 16x0 Holland Ccandeiis 
Brit 1. 459 Let us stuvey it Chorographically, XM3 C. P. 
Smith in Nature XXVII. 315 This is interesting both 
chronologically and chorographically. 

Chorography I ^korp-grafi). [a. F. choro- 
graphie, or ad. L. chorographia, a. Gr. x^poypai/u'a, 
f, x^P® or X"P“ + -ypeupta writing. A term, with 
its family of words, greatly in vogue in i7thc., 
but now little used, its ancient sphere being covered 
by geography and topography jointly.] 

1. The art 01 practice of describing, or of deline- 
ating on a map or chait, particular regions, or 
districts ; as distinguished from geography, taken 
as dealing with fhe earth in general, and (less 
distinctly) from topography, which deals with par- 
tioilar places, as towns, etc. 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 7 Chorographie 
shewith the paites of th* eaith muided in themselues. X570 
Dee Math.Pr^. 1 7 Chorogi aphie seemeth to be an underling, 
and a twig, of Geographie. X677 Plot Oxfordsh. 299 Except 
there be any thing of Chorogiaphy in the Map of Oxford- 
shire prefixt to this Essay. xKz Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865I IV. xxxix. 40a The cuiious specimen of ancient cboro- 
graphy called the Peutinger Table. 

2 . concr. A description or delineation of a par- 
ticular region or district. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb, ITeftthSaG) 157 , 1 having under- 
taken the chorography of this shyre. 1683 Cave Ecclesi- 
astici, Eusebius 19 The flrst [Book] containing a Choio- 
graphy of Judsa. x8so Leitch MilUeVs Anc, Art 626 A 
pictorial chorography and ethnography. 

3. transf. The natural configuration and features 
of a region (which form the subject matter of its 
chorography in sense 2 ). (Cf. geography^) 

x6x7 Moryson liin, iiu i, i. la Let a Traueller obserue . , 
the fruitfulnesse of each Countrey. . the healthfulnesse of the 
Aire, the Chorography, etc. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig, 
Med,\\, §8, I have, seene severall Countries, beheld the 
natuie of their climes, the Chorography of theii piovinces, 
etc. x8sx Sir F, Palorave Norm. % Eng. I, 343 Renders 
its chorography sing^ularly conspicuous. 

Chorography^ (kor/i-grafi). "iObs. [f. Gr, 
Xopo-s dance -h -ypaxpia writing: dP.CHOBEOGKAPHY.] 
The art of dance notation. 

17x0 J. Essex {title) Treatis of Chorogiaphy, or the ait of 
dancing Country Dances after anew Character. Translated 
from the French of Monsieur Feuillet. x8o6 Ann, Rev. IV. 
720 Chorography, or the art of writing dances in specific 
characteis. 1877 Eneydl, Brit. s.v. Dance, Chwografhy, 
or orchesography, the art of dancing notation. 

Choroid (koo-roid), a. {sb.) Anat. Also 7-8 
-oide. [ad. Gr, corrupt reading for 

XopioeiSiis (x. xtTwi' ‘ the choroid coat of the eye ' 
Galen), f, x^p^ov (see Choeiok) -i- elSos resem- 
blance.] Applied to ceitain structures resembling 
the chorion in form and vasculaiity ; and to struc- 
tures connected with these. 

1 . Choroid coat (or tunic) : a vascular membrane 
lining &e eye-ball, between the sclerotic coal and 
the retina, continuous in firont with the iris, and 
containing numerous dark pigment cells. Choroid 
gland-, a gland-like plexus of blood-vessels of 
ciescenlic or annular form, imbedded in the choroid 
coat of the eye in osseous fishes. Choroid mem- 
brane-choroid coat ; see also a. Choroid muscle : 
the ciliary muscle of the eye. 

i7« Monro Anat, Nerves (ed 3) 44 The choroid Coat on 
the Outside of the Retina. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 12 The 
. function of the choroid membrane. X778 Phil. Trans. 
LXVIII. gt Theie was , . a dispute . . whether the choroid 
coat of the eye or the retina was the immediate cause of 
vision. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 553/2 The so-called 
choroid gland in the eyes of Fishes. X84X-7X T. R. Jones 
Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 701 A vascular organ . . called the 
‘ choroid gland’ by the older anatomists . . of a crescentic form, 
and always of a deep red colour x88x 'IVlor Anthrop. 70 
The black pigment lining the choroid coat at the back of 
the eye. 

2 . Choroid membrane : a name for the pia mater 
(Chambers Cycl.), and for the velum interpositum 
of the brain (Mayne Exp. Lexi) ; app. obs. in both 
senses ; see also i. Choroid plescus ; a plexus of 
blood-vessels connected by a thin membrane de- 
rived from the pia mater, in each lateral ventricle 
of the brain, forming a cord-like border on each 
side of the velum interpositum-, also applied to 
similar structures in the third and fourlh ventricles. 
Choroid artery, posterior ch. a. : two arteries 
arising respectively firom the internal carotid and 
the posterior cerebral arteries on each side, and 


contributing to form the choroid plexus. Choroid 
vein : a vein connected with the choroid plexus. 

[1696 Phillips, Choroides, the folding of the Carotid 
Aitery in the Biam. X73X Bailey, Choroides Plexus. 
1751 Chambers Cycl., Choroides is particularly used for the 
inner membrane which immediately invests the brain.] 
1836 Todd Cycl, Anat. I. 493/1 After having given off the 
choroid artery, the internal carotid divides, x^z E. Wil- 
son Anat. Vade Mec. 377 The Choroid plexus is a vascular 
fringe extending obliquely across the floor of the lateral 
ventricle. x88x Syd, Soc. Lex., Choroid vein of cerebrum, 
a vein in the outer border of each choroid plexus. 

3 . ellipt. as sb. The choroid coat or gland ; see i. 

X683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 265 The Choi oide is the seat of 
vision and not the retina. x8oo Young Meek, Eye Ibid. 
XCl. 79 The horse-shoe-Iike appearance of the choroid of 
fishes. X842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade Mec. 450 The Choroid 
is a vascular membiane of a rich chocolate-biown colour 
upon its external surface, and of a deep black colour within. 

fb. Formeily also choroides, choroeides. 

(App. this was also used for the choroid membrane and 
the choroid plexus ; see 2,) 

X634 T. Johnson Par^s Chirurg.^ 183 Some call this 
coat Choroides, because it is woven with many veines and 
arteries, like the coat Chorion. X676 Phil, Trans. XI. 746 
Why the Uvea or Choroides is black in Men, but of divers 
colouis in Brutes. x8za Imison Sc. ^ Art (ed. Webster) I. 
SS* Ihe whole of the choroides is opaque. 

Hence Choxol'dal a., fa. belonging to the 
choioid membrane of the brain {pbs^ ; b. belong- 
ing to the choroid coat of the eye ; Clioroi'dean a., 
pertaining to the choroid (plexus) ; choroidean 
artery = choroid arteiy, see 2 ; Choroldi'tis, Path, 
[see -iTis], inflammation of the choroid coat. 

x68i tr. Wtllti Rem. Med. Whs.Yoi^, Choroeidal [mispr, 
chorodeidal], belonging to Hie net, like to the infoldings 
about the biain. xSyg H. Walton Dis. Eye Intiod. 22 
The choroidal pigment. Ibid. 713 Choroidal complica- 
tions. 1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade Mec. 282 The Cnoroi- 
dean is a small branch which is given olF from the internal 
carotid. 2878 A. Hamilton Nero. Dis. 66 Blindness . . 
which was the result of suppurative choroiditis. 

Ohorol, bad spelling of carol, Cobolla. 
Chorological (koon7V‘d5ikal), a. [f. next-i- 
-ic -I- -AL.] Of or pertaining to chorology. 

X858 Lingard Anglo-Saxon Ch. I. App. F. 349 Without 
entering into the chronological or chorological difficulties 
which the subject . . presents, I shall content myself with 
briefly enumerating the bishopiics known. 

Chorology (kor^i-lodgi). [f. Gr, x^^\ 
country, region + -Koyia. discourse ; see -logy.] 
The scientific study of the geographical extent or 
limits of anything. 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. iv. 74 The chorology of 
organisms J the doctiiae, that is, of tne geogiaphical and 
topographical distribution of animal and vegetable species. 
2879 Huxley Cray-jAsh ii. 46 The answer to the thiid 
question ‘Where is it found?’ would repiesent whnt we 
know of its Distribution or Chorology. Ibid, 47 Facts com- 
prised under Morphology, Physiology, and Chorology. 
Choronetry (korpmetri). [f. Gr, x^po^erpfa, 
i.X^pa or x^pos country + -ytTpia measuring.] 

‘ The art of surveying a country.’ 

2823 Crabb Techn. Diet, 

Chortle (tJjP'Jt’l), v. intr. A factitious word 
introduced by the author of Through the Looking- 
Glass, and jocularly used by others after him, 
app. with some suggestion of chuckle, and of snort. 
[Quite unconnected with Chubtlb.] 

2872 L. Carroll Through Looking-Glass i, ‘ 0 frabjous 
day ! Callooh ! Callay 1 ’ He chortled in his joy. 2876 
Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly xxxii. 242 It makes the 
cynic and the worldly-minded man to chuckle and chortle 
with an open joy, 2887 Athensnm 3 Dec, 751/2 A means 
of exciting cynical ‘ chortling x888 Daily News 10 Jan. 
5/2 So may cmortle the Anthropophagy. 

Chorus (Icoa-rsDs), sb. FI. choruses, [a. L. 
chorus dance, band of dancers and singers, etc. (in 
med.L,, choir of a church), a. Gr. x°P^ dance, 
band of dancers, chorus (sense i), etc. Cf. Choib.] 

1 . Gr, Antiq. An organized band of singers and 
dancers in the religious festivals and dramatic per- 
formances of ancient Greece, b. The song sung 
by the chorus. 

In the Attic tragedy, the chorus were ‘ interested spec- 
tators', sympathizing with the fortunes of the characters, 
and giving exjpression, between the ‘ acts ’, to the moral and 
relmious sentiments evoked by the action of the play. 

1606 Brvskett Civ, Life 149 He introduceth Poets to 
sing Himnes to their Gods, and teacbeth the maner of their 
Chori in their sacrifices. 1642 Milton Ch. Goat. ii. Introd., 
Intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold 
chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies, a 2789 Burney 
H ist, Mus, (ed. 2) I. ix. 258 The great choruses, or interludes 
were generdly four in number. 2807 Robinson ArchseoL 
G^cai. xxii. too Fifteen persons were to constitute a tragic 
chorus. 2836 Thirlwall Greece HI. xviii. 74 .fflschylus . . 
superintended the evolutions ofhis chorusses. 

e. In English drama, imitated or adapted from 
the chorus of Attic tragedy, as in Gorboduc, and 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes ; by Shakspere and 
other Elizabethan dramatists reduced to a single 
personage, who speaks the prologue, and explains 
or comments upon the course of events. 

2562 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc, Names of the Speakers 
Gorboduc . . etc. Chorus, foure auncient and sage men of 
Ertftaiue. c 15m Marlowe Roust vii. (Enter Chorus), 
What there he did, in trial ofhis art, I leave untold. 2594 
Kyd Cornelia in, Cornelia, Say gentle sisters,, tell me, and 
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believe It grieves me that I know not why you grieve. 
CAorits. O poor Cornelia, have not we good cause. 1509 
Shaks. ffe». V, Prol. 32 Admit me Chorus to this Historie, 
i6aa — Ham. in. ii. 255 Y'are as good as a Chorus, my 
Lord. 1611 — JViui. T. iv. i. Enter Time, the Chorus. 
1671 Milton Samson, The Persons.. Chorus of Danites. 
1803 Mrs. C, Clarke Shaks, Char, xviii. 470 He is also 
accustomed to introduce a character as a soit of chorus, 
to detail the progress of events to his audience. 1878 H. 
James Fr. Poets ^ Nov. (1884) 231 In this tale. . . .the poet 
never plays chorus ; situations speak for themselves. 

x6oa Return fr. Pamass. 11. 1. (Arb.lai Sighs are the 
Chorus in our Tragedie. 1634 Massinger Very Wmnan 

IV. iii. But your's is pity, A noble chorus to my wretched 
stoiy. 

1 2 . fig. [L. chorus^ Gr. Applied to the 

company of planets, moving in rhythmical and 
regular order round the sun. (Cf. Choir 6 .) 

1660 Stanley Afzf A Philos. (1701) 10 The True System of 
the Universe, which places the Sun in the Center, and the 
Earth in the Planetary^ Chorus. 1720 Waterland Eight 
Serm, 87 The Sun, with its planetary Chorus dancing 
round it. 172a Wollaston Retig. Nat. § 5. 80 The chorus 
of planets moving periodically, by uniform laws, in their 
several orbits about [the sun]. 

3. An organized band of singers, a choir ; spec. 
the collective body of vocalists who sing the choral 
parts in an opera, oratorio, etc. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Chorus, a Conmany of Singers or 
Dancers, a Quire. 1738 Pope E^il. Sat. ii. 24a 'V^ile 
Heaven’s whole chorus sings. x86a Laov Wallace tr. 
Mendelssohn's Lett. 17 May 1831 The orchestra and chorus 
here are like those in our second-rate provincial towns, 
x- Ibid. 23 Nov. 1834 The choruses got drunk . . and rebelled 
against the manager. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. II. 286 
[Mendelssohn’s] Antigone was brought out at Covent 
Garden on Jan. 2, 1845 • ■ Musically its success was not at 
first great, owing to the inadequate way in which the chorus 
was put on the stage. 

4. The simultaneous utteiance of song by a 
number of people ; anything sung by many at once. 

X71X Pope Unio. Prayer 188 One chorus let all Being 
raise. 1848 Lytton Harold i. i. Again broke, loud, clear, 
and silvery, the joyous chorus. 1862 Lady Wallace tr. 
Mendelssohn's Lett, ax Jan. x8ja His organ., sounded like 
a full chorus of old women’s voices. 

b. transf. The simultaneous utterance of any 
vocal sounds, as speech, laughter, etc., by a number 
of persons ; the sounds so uttered. Also of ani- 
mals, e. g. the * music ’ of hounds in full cry. 

X733 SoMERViLLU Chase 11. 249 Hark! now again the 
Choi us fills. X783 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Thrale s July, 
Eight children in a small house will probably make a chorus 
not very diverting. x86a Lady Wallace tr. Mendelssohn's 
Lett. X Mar. 1831 [They] broke into a chorus of loud 
laughter. 1870 E. Peacock III. gj A general 

chorus of bad language. x88x Grant Cameroniam I. iv. 58 
All the dogs.. kept up a chorus of mingled whining and 
barking. 

c. In chorus : with simultaneous utterance ] 
(singing, speaking, etc.) all together. 

X805 Foster Ess. ii, iv. x66 If all the nation were to laugh 
in chorus, x8sx Kingsley Yeast xiii,_ [A song] of the 
lowest flash London school, .was roared in chorus. 

6, Mtis. A vocal composition for a considerable 
body of singers, written in any number of parts, 
but most usually in four, each part being sung by 
a number of voices. A double chorus is a chorus 
written for two choirs, usually in eight parts. 

K44 Handel Lett, ^ewtens a Oct., Would not the words, 
' Tell it out among the Heathen that the Lord is King ’, be 
sufficient for our Chorus? x86a Lady Wallace tr. Men- 
delssohn’s Lett. x6 Oct. 1830 If I were to take the first 
verse of ‘ Vom Himmel hoch’ as a separate grand chorus. 
x88o Grove Hict. Mus, I. 354 Choruses for a choirs are 
called double choruses. .The two choirs answer one another, 
and the effect is quite different from that of 8 real parts. 
Ibid. 646 'The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known 
to every one. 

6. The refrain or bnrden of a song, which the 
audience join the performer in singing. 

xggg B. JoNSON Cynthia’s Rev., Palinode, Amo. From 
Spanish shrugs., and all affected humours. Clwrus. Good 
Mercury defend us. X7S1 Smollett Per. Pic. ii. The com- 
modore, the lieutenant, and landlord, joined in the chorus. 
1840 Lever Chas. &Malley vi, Mr. Bodkin . . beraoke a 
chorus to his chaunt, xSgx Kingsley Yeast xiii, 'Cooras, 
boys, coorus 1 ' and the chorus burst out, ‘Then here’s a 
curse on varmers all a X876 G. Dawson Lect. Songs 
Shaks. (1888) 43 The chorus of a song must be nonsense, or 
how could you expect the company to join in? 

b. transf. 

X790 Burns Tam O’Shanter 50 The souter tauld his 
queerest stories : The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus. 
1843 Ford Handbk. Spain § i. 20 Unextinguishable laugh- 
ter forms the chorus of conversation. 

7 . Comb., as chorus-leading vbl. sb., -like adj. 
and adv., -master, -singer, -teacher, etc. 

X884 Graphic 13 Sept. 278/2 The ' *choras-ladies ’ fair and 
numerous. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets v, 147 A father 
taught the trade of flute-playing and *chorus-leadin^ and 
verse -making to his son. x8S3 Hickie tr. Aristoph. 
(1872) II. 503, I will celebrate thee with *chorus.loving 
odes. x8ao "i. Mitchell Aristoph. I. 202 The office of 
choieg^s, or ^chorus-master, was both honourable and ex- 
pensive. X813 Exam. 10 May 29^2 The lowest order of 
*chorus-singers at Drury-Lane. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets 

V. X47 Simonides exercised his calling of *chorus-teacher at 
Carthsea in Ceos. 

Chomui (kSa'rife), v. Pa. t. and pple. chorused 
(■»st). [f. prec. sb.l 
VOL-Jt 


1 . intr. To sing or speak in cboms. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa VI. 228 (D.) Then they all 
chorus’d upon me — ‘ Such a character as Miss Harlowe’s ’, 
cried one — ' A lady of so much generosity ' . . another. x8a6 
Disraeli PYn. Grey i. iv. 9 ‘ Down with the manager ! ’ he 
cried — His Satellites chorussed. 

2 . tra 7 is. To sing or utter in chorus. 

x8a6 Scott Woodst. xxxviil, All England wa.s engaged in 
chorussing his favourite ditty. 1831 Mayme Reid Scalp 
Hunt, ii. We all rose to our feet and chorused the ‘ Star, 
spangled Banner’. 2x873 Mrs. Alexander Wooitl o't 
XXX, ‘ Wherever did Mrs. Berry pick up such people ? ’ 
chorussed the ladies of the family. - 

3 . trans. To furnish with a chorus or refrain, to 
sing the chorus of. b. fig. To add an expression 
of assent, etc., to (another’s utterances) ; to ‘echo’. 

X703 De Foe Trued). Eng., Brittania 37 Let ev’ry Song be 
Chorust with his Name. xSog Crabbe Tales xx. Brothers, 
He seldom spoke, But sometimes sang and chorus’d — 
‘ Hearts o/Oak ’. X836 E. Howard R. Reefer xliv. When 
I cry chorus, chorus me standing. 

Hence Glio'xusex (C. Lamb). 

Chos, var. of Choose, sb. Obs. 
Choschinomaney : see Cosoinomanot. 

II Chose (ij^z), sb. [a. F. chose L. causa matter, 
affair, thing.] 

1 . Law. A thing, chattel, piece of property (in 
chose in action, etc. : see qaot. 1670, 1875). 

X670 Blount Law Diet., Chose in actimi, is a thing in- 
corporeal and onely a right, as an annuity, obligation for 
Debt, — and generally all Causes of Suit for any Debt or 
Duty, Trespass or Wrong, are to be accounted Choses in 
action. 1787 Blackstone Cotmi. II. 397 Thus money due 
on a bond is a chose in action. x8s3 Wharton Pennsylv. 
Digest 16S Choses in action of the wife cannot be attached 
for the husband’s debt. 1873 Foste Gains ye (ed. 2) 611 
Choses in possession (movables) and choses in action (obli- 
gations) may be sold after the institution of a suit. 
t2. An excuse. Obs. 

x3. . Plmnpton Corr, 198 , 1 have sent to Wright of Idell 
for the money.. and he saith he hath it not to len, and 
makes choses, and so I can get none nowhere, 
f 3 . Thing (as a general term for a thing not 
more particularly named). Obs. 

2x^ Chaucer Wifds Prol. 447. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
de P. R. XVI. xxxix. (ToIIem. MS.) And sumwhat passed of 
\>e priue chose [1333 privy chose] of woman, 
t Chose a. ohs. f. Chosen: see Choose v. 
x6S4 Whitlock Zootomia 38 A discreetly chose object. 
17x4 Byrom Rent. (1834) 1 . 1. 23 When the new chose Fellows 
go from our table. 

Chose, pa. t. of Choose and var. Choose sb, 
Choaed, ppl. a. = chosen i see Choose v, A. 7. 
Chosen (tjou-z’n),^//. a. For forms see Choose 
V. Used acljectively in the senses of the verb. 

1 . Taken by preference, selected, picked out. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixxiii. (1495) 900 A 

drope of chosen mylke. 1483 Cath. Angl. 64 Chosyn, 
electus, selectns. X391 Shaks. Hen, VI, i. iv, 53 A ^ard 
of chosen Shot I had. x6ix Bible Ex. xv. 4 His chosen 
captaines also are drowned in the red Sea. 16x4 Lodge tr. 
Seneca, Life i, The most chosen Romanes. 1765 Garrick 
in G. Colraan Posth. Lett. (1820) 270 Three Vols. of the 
most chosen Songs in the flench language. X848 Lytton 
Harold 1. i. White seemed his chosen colour. 1871 R. 
E,VLisCalnlliis\xvr. 4 A chosen array, rare bloom of valorous 

^ol. xSxg Byron yttan lu ccii. She was one Made but 
to love, to feel that she was his Who was her chosen. 

2 . Theol. Chosen of God ; elect. 

1382 Wvclif X Pet. ii. 9 Je ben a kynde chosun [X388 
chosun kyn]. X533 Frith Answ. More (1829) 137 The holy 
and chosen peo^ of God. X333 Coverdale Acts Ix. 13 
For this man is a chosen vessell vnto me. X594 Bp. J. King 
yotias (1618] 214 The best and chosenest member 1 haue 
shall doe thee seruice. xyxa Addison Sped. No. 403 ? 6 
Those who were stiled the chmen People. 1827 Pollok 
Conrse T. vii. That warred Against the chosen saints, 

b. dbsol. Elect, (mostly//.) 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 0^ pe holte procession, be he wile 
maken a domes dai mid fuse chosene. e 1340 Cursor M. 
1609 (Trin.) He him self to pyne didde For his chosen on 
rode tre. xM Coverdale Fmitf, Less. Wks. (1844) y. 400 
He maketh bis chosen to be like-fashioned into theymage 
of his Son, 1330 Bale Sel, Wks. (1849) 396 To their con- 
fusion and to the chosen’s comfort. xfix^AOON Eu. Truth 
(Arb.) 300 He. .inspireth Light, into the Face of his Chosen. 
18x4 Southey Roderick iv. The servant and the chosen of 
the Lord. 

Chosling, var. of Choosbling-. Obs, 

Choss, var. of Choose sb. Obs. 

Chost, var. of Chest sb.\ Obs,, strife, and Joust, 
+ Choto. Obs . = I wot. (see Ch pron.) 

X529 D/LoKBDyetloge 119 b/i [A rustic speaks\ Ych can not 
tellrou wel why, but chote well yt hath. 

II Chonan ( (»iafi), [F. : variously con- 

jectmed to be from the name of Jean Chonan, said 
to be one of their leaders, and from chouan an 
older form of chat-huant a species of owl. _ Prob- 
ably the coincidence suggested the appellation.] 

A nnir*** given to irregular bands who maintained 
in the west of France a partisan war against the 
Republic and the first Empire, after 1793, and 
also appeared again in 183a ; hence a polemical 
name for partisans of the Bourbons. Also aitrib. 

X794 European Mag. XXVI. 307 The Chouans . .derive 
their Tinm<! from their first leaders, three brothers, the 50ns 
of a pn a tmaater in Brittany. X803 Revolut. Plutarch \\\. 
xip-6 The first body of Chouan Loops heard of, were those 


assembled in the winter of 1794 between Laval and La 
Gravelle. X837 Penny Cycl. VII. 117/2 Some of the Royalist 
officers . . became chiefs of Chouan parties. 1868 Timbs 
Eccentr, Anim. Creation 339 The officer .. was surprised 
and killed in this room by some chouans. 

Hence Chouanize v., to play the Chonan; 
Chonanizing’ vbl. sb. 

X847 T, Redhead tr. Thiers’ Fr, Rev. (i860) I. xxxix. 4B1 
Emigrants . . were very scarce . . wherever civil war raged 
with Its dangers and horrors. They affected great disdain 
for this species of service, and call it Clhouannising. 

II Chouau, sb'^ Obs. [F. chouan, in same 
sense.] The seed of Anabasis tamariscifolia used 
to mix with carmine. 

17x2 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs (1725) 2 Of the Chouan in 
French, or carmine seed. X733 Chambers Cycl. Su^., 
CJutuati, . called by some also carmine seed . . a very light and 
chaffy seed, .of an acid taste, and a yellowish green colour, 
but is larger than worm-seed . It Is called green worm seed, 
in our catalogues. 17^ T. H. Croker, etc. Diet. Arts, 
Choueai . , the Levant name for the seed of a species of 
santolina, known among us by that of carmine-seed, from 
its being often used in the preparation of that drug, 179X 
'H.gaxi.tmuBerihollet’sDyeiHgll. 11. iii. 180. 1819REES Cycl. 
s.v. Cochineal, The French add to the infusion of cochineal 
a small proportion of. . chouan . . from the Levant. 

Chouder, ob8. form of Chowder. 

Chough (tjt’f). Forms: 4011036, 4-5 chou^he, 
(8)clLOW]ie, 4-7 ohoghe, 5 cbowSeiChowe, oowe, 
kowe, 5-6 cbotiglie, 6 c]iowgli(e, (7 ebugb., 
cbofif, chooffe, ohaugh), 5- ohougb. [ME. cho'^, 
etc. j not found in OE., which had in same sense 
the forms do, do, ciae, chycte (? for cyhae). Cog- 
nate with MDu. eauwe, Du. kautv, app, from a 
WGer. type *kdwa, whence also ONF, eauwe, cave, 
OF. choe, choue, Walloon chauwe, chowe\ also 
OHG. ch&ha, ch&, MLG. kd ; and ON. *k&, *k§, 
whence Da. kaa, and noith. ME. kaa, ka, mod.Sc. 
kae, occas. MK co, coo, jackdaw. The relationship 
of the various types to each other is not clearly 
made out : Prof. Sievers suggests the existence of 

on OTeut. type with accent-mutation k&'hwd 

Mwd'-. But whether the early OE. ciae in Erf. 
Gl., and chyae in Epinal, can be brought under 
these is doubted. The ME. variant cowe, beside 
chowe, strongly suggests for these forms adoption 
from OF. ; but the cho^e, chowhe forms cannot be 
thus explained.] 

1 . A bird of the crow family ; formerly applied 
somewhat widely to all the smaller chattering 
species, but especially to the common Jackdaw. 

a. [c xooo ./FIlfric Gram. ix. (Z.) 70 Haec cornix, Jieos ceo. 
— Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 132/4 Gracculus, vel monedula, 
ceo.] e X303 E, E. P, (1862) 76 Blake mondees he sej As hit 
crowen & chojen were, c 1381 Chaucer Park Foules 345 
The thefe the Chowgh [v. r, crow(e, choughfe, choghe, 
chowhe, dough] and eke the iangling py. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 307 pe chou3he Imonedulal answerde 
noujt. 1401 Pol, Poems (1839) II. 40 Chyteryngas chow3es. 
1481 Caxton Myrr, ii. xvL loi The chowe whan she 
fyndeth gold or syluer . . hydeth and bereth it away. 15x9 
Horman Vulg. loi Chowghis and staris flee to gether in a 
flocke. 1330 Palsgr., Choughe a yong ciowe, comdlle, 
1532-3 A ct 24 Hen, VIII, x, Rookes, Crowes, and Choughs, 
doe yeerely deuoure and consume a wonderful and mar- 
ueilous great quantity of come and graine. xsSx J. Bell 
Haddons A ttsvt. Osor. 222 b. If the byrdes do pluck their 
own fathers againe, which they gave before to the chough ? 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 21 Russed-p^ated choughes. 
1620 J. Wilkinson Treat. Coroners 4 Sherifes 118 Crowes, 
Rookes, Choghes, Pyes, Jeyes, Rii^doves. 1623 Cockeram, 
A Chough or lack daw. x688 R. Holme Armoury it. 
248/1 The Jack Daw, or Daw . . in some places is called a 
Caddesse, or (^hoff. 1857 Ruskin PoL Eeon. Art^ 122 The 
rain floods your warehouse , . the choughs build in it. 

A c X386 Chaucer WifdsProl. 232 Snal here hymon bond 
the Cow [v.r, cou, kow, kowe] is wood, cs^sp Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wuleker 702/3 motiedula, a kowe. 1328 Roy 
Rede Me (Arb.) 80 They canne flatter and lye, Makynge 
beleve the cowe is wode. xgfix Awdelay Prat. Vacai, 14 
A pickthanke knaue, that would make his Maister heleue 
that the Cowe is woode. 

h. fig. Chatterer, prater. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 266 Lords that can prate as 
amply, .as this Gonzallo : I my selfe could make A chough 
of as deepe chat. 

2 . Now restricted to the Red-legged Crow {Fre- 
giUus GraculuS), which frequents the sea-cliffs 
in many parts of Britain, being particularly abun- 
dant in Cornwall; whence distinguished as the 
Cornish Chough. 

(This may have been Shakspere’s ‘chough’ in Lear-, the 
bird, now rare at Beachy Head, was abundant on all the 
Sussex cliffs a century ago, and may well have been common 
on the Kentish coast at an earlier date.) 

a. xgfifi W1TH.ALS Diet. 5 A cornishe chough, p^luxorax. 
x6<n Carew Cormuall 36 a, I meane not the common 
Daw, but one peculiar to (^rnwall . . termed a Ckirnish 
Chough, his bil is sharpe, long and red, his legs of the 
same colour, tete De Rod s 7 otir Gt, Brit. I. 4^7 That 
famous King of Crows, .known by the Name of the Cornish 
Chough. 1773 G. White Selior/te xxxix, Cornish choughs 
abound, and breed on Beachy-head and on all the cliffs of 
the Sussex coast. X873 F. Buckland Note in Whitds Sel- 
beme 425 Numbers of Cornish choughs are sent yearly 
flum Plymouth to London . .The choughs are now very 
rare round Beachy Head. 

b. [1605 Shaks, Lears'/.vi. 13 The Crowes and Choughes, 
that wing the midway ayre.] i6xx Cotcr., Choottar, a 
Chough; or, Cornish Chough, 1646 Sir T, Browne 
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Pseud. Ei. VI. X, Some Chaughes came to have leggM 
and bils. iftii Proc. Berm. Nat. Club I. ix. 253 The red- 
legged chough {Fregilws graculus) . . finds a Mngenim re- 
treat. i8s8 F- W- Robertson Led. 12 1 The flock of 
choughs, wth their red beaks and legs. 

8. Comb., as chough-dew (cf. Cadatvj, -^sh. 

1746 James Health Imfrav. Interest 40 The Swan, or 
Chough-Daw. It is of no great Importance which is here 
meant. *6oi Holland Pliny xscxii. xi, Dracunculus . . 
like it is to the Chough-fish Gracculus. 

Chougli, obs. f. Chote, rustic. 

Choukidar, var. of Chokidab. 

OhoukB ! see Chose si^ 

* 1 * Chould, ehold, — ich ‘‘aide, obs. dial. f. I 
wmJd'. see Ch pron. and I. 

ijao Viae.'&Dyaloge iiob/r [A rustic speaks'] By y“ masse, 
chola twere a fayre frshepole. 1575 J. Still Gamm. 
Gnden ni. iii, Woulde chad her by the face, Chould cracke 
her odlet crowne. Ibid., Chold yet this fray wer wel take 
up. H. Gifford Gillt^enners X33 If that iche 
durst, Chould pray thee cariie him some clothes. 

*)• Choille, obs. form of Jowl. In quot. taken by 
Twyne, app. by some confusion, to translate rota. 

1*73 T.Twyne xn. N n j, A tower stronge [iurriwi 

made of wood, the prince himself had built alone. And 
choules had vnderlayd [Stiidideraffue'^iets'l, and ladders 
made to mount theron. [cfL 1562 Fhaer Mneid. rx. C c j, 
Wher their engine ioynes his iolle A huge vnweldie weight 
the Troyans rumbling did down rolle.] 

II CkoTiltry (tjau-ltri). AngJo-Tnd. Also cbol- 
try. [Corruption, of Telugu c/idwadi, or Malay- 
alam chdwati, DakhanT chaori ; sometimes more 
accurately represented as chawcuR, chowree, chourt!\ 

1. A place for the reception and accommodation 
of travelled 5 an inn, carayanseTai ; also used for 
the transaction of public business (Yule). 

1698 Fryer Ace. E, India ^ P. 82 (Y.) Little better Tene. 
meats tban Booths stiled by the name of Choultries. 1783 
Burke Sp.Fojds E. India BiU''N)s&.VT. 79 The country 
was full of choultries, which were inns and hospitals where 
the traveller and the poor were relieved. x8i6 Poetry in 
Ann-. Reg. 637 This Choultry's ample space The way-worn 
traveller's resting place, 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 197 
Posting up a copy of this document in the choultry or most 
conspicuous place in each village. 

2 . The pillared hall or colonnade of a temple. 

1772 Call Signs Zodiac in Phil. Trans. LXll. 353, I 

searched in my travels many other pagodas, or choultry s, for 
similar carvings. x8s8 BEVERioGEAfu/. India II. iv. iv, 147 
Another appendage of these temples is the choultry, or pil- 
lared colonnade. x86a R. Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ Art 417 
In front of the temple or choultry where the idol reposes. 

Chotmge, obs. form of Chahqb. 

Chotmter, obs. form, of Chdwteb v. 

Chouse (t/aiis), sb. Also 7 chiaus(e, chews, 
ahowse, 7-8 ehowae, [Generally taken to be the 
same word as Chiaus, chaus (so spelt about 1600), 
a Turkish official messenger ; but the connexion of 
meaning is not made out. 

As to the origin of the Rng. use, Gilford (xSi^in a note on 
the quot. from. Ben Jonson says, ' Inifiog, Sir Robt. Shirley 
sent a messenger or chiaus to this country as his agent from 
the Grand Signior and the Sophy to transact some prepara- 
tory business.' The latter ‘ cniaused the Turkish and Per- 
sian merchants of;f 4,000' and decamped. But no trace of this 
incident has yet been found outside of Gilford's note j it was 
unknown to Peter Whalley, a previous editor of Ben Jonson 
1756 ; also to Skinner, Uenshaw, Dr. Johnson, Todd, and 
others who discussed the histo^ of the word. Yet most of 
these recognized the likeness o( chouse to the Turkish word, 
which Henshaw even proposed as the etymon, on the ground 
that the Turkish chiaus ms little better than a fool'. Gif- 
ford’s note must therefore be taken with reserve.] 

+1. = Chiaus, Chouse, q.v. Obs. 

1632 W. Lithgow Trav. 138 Accompanied with . . Ba- 
shawes, Chowses, and Hagars. Ibid. 202 The Showse 
stroke off his head. 1639 Ford Lai^s Trial ir. i 756 Gulls 
or Moguls, Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, Skip- 
jacks, or chouses. 

+ 2. A cheat, a swindler. 

(This is probably the meaning in Ben Jonson ; it is cer- 
tainly so in quot. 1658 ; possibly the vb. arose out of this 
sense, and sense 3 in turn out of the vb ) 

[xfixeB. Jonson Aleh. i, ii, 25 B. What doe you thinke of 
mee. That I am a Chiausei F. What’s ffiat? D. The 
Turk was here — ^As one would say, doe you think I am a 
Tuike? Ibid. 29 Come, noble Doctor, pray thee lets pre- 
vaile. This is the gentleman, and he is no chiause. Ibid. 34 
One that will thank you richly, and h’ is no chiause ] 1658 
tr. Bergarads Satyric. Char. xxv. 91 Told our Nephews, 
that you were not a Chouse, since you go roundly to Worke. 
[Fr. gw vans liestitz point fonrbe.] 

1 3. One easily cheated, a dupe, gull, tool. Obs. 
xfi49MARQ. Newcastle The Variety, Dramatis Personae 
..Simpleton, a Country Chiause. 1671 SKirnsR Etymolog,, 
A Chowe, quod stulUmi notat. 1678 Butler Hud. 111, m. 
S3X Sillier man a sottish Chews, Who when a Thief has 
Rob d his house, Applies himself to Cunning men. To help 
him to his Goods amin. a 1680 — Rem. IL 279 [A cheat] 
ran do no feats withouj the co-operating assistance of the 
Chowse whose Credulity commonly meets the Imposter 
lmlf-\ray. 1698 Def, Dram. Poetry 8i-a At no less Price 
than his Rum.. he buys the knowledge of finding himself 
a Chouse. 17M Johnson, A a bubble : a tool; a 

man fit to be cheated, 

4. slang. [f.thevb.] A trick, swindle, sham, ‘sell’. 
1708 Kersey, Chowse, a Cheat, Trick, or Sham. 17SS 
Jotmou, Chouse, a trick or sham. x888 Mrs. Parr in 
Mag. Apr. 639 , 1 say, what a chouse for Adda I 

GI1OHB6 (tjaus), V. colloq. Forms ; 7 obiaviae, 
cJiiauBe, Qhpwa, 7- chowssj chowse. [f. 
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Chouse ri.] irans7 To dupe, cheat, trick ; to 
swindle or defraud o/or out of. 

a - 1659 Shirley HanoriA ^ Mahu il iii, We are In a fair 

way to he ridiculous. .Chiaus'd by ascholar ! _x6^_Gayton 
Rest, Notes iv. xviii. 261 But our Barber, .is chiauzd, a 
very Pigeon, .and is caughd like a young Jack Daw. i66a 
Dryden IVild Gallantn. i. You shall chouse him of Horses, 
Cloatbs, and Mony. 16^ Butler Hud. 11. in. 1010 He 
stoal your Cloak, and pick’d your Pocket, Chews’d and 
caldes’d ye like a Block-head. X708 Mbs. CrNTLiVRE Busie 
Body 111. (1723) 94 To chouse a very civil . . gentleman out 
of an hundred Pound. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia ii. ni. 
(1783) 188 Bristol stones won’t buy stock; [he] only wants 
to chouse you. 1826 Scott JVoodst.'ni, Not to be. .choused 
out of my lump of loyalty. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 
cliii, Had Fortune pleased posterity to chowse. x886 Latu 
Rep. 33 Ch. Dio. 496 Is it to be said that they aie to be 
choused of their remedy? 

Hence Choused /jd/. a.. Chousing vhl. sb. 

x 682 D’Uhfey BntlePs Ghost 104 Yet [he] gave worse 
Reasons for so doing, Than e’re chous’d Ciuly did for 
wooing, i88x Dutfield Don Quix, II. 56a Mingled with 
evil, fraud, and chousing. 

Chou'ser. [f. prec. + -eb^.] One who chouses, a 
swindler, cheat. 

1883 D. C. Murray Hearts IL xv. 78 The chousers and 
borrowers mistook him for a fool. 

II Choush, (tjanj). The phonetic form of the 
word Chiaus, a Turkish messenger or sergeant. 

x866 Baker Albert N'Vauza 1 . 193 A powerful choush or 
sergeant of Ibrahim’s party. 

II Chout (tjaut). [Mahratl and Hindi chauth 'a 
fourth part’.] The black-mail of one-fourth of 
the revenue formerly exacted by the Mahrattas in 
India from provinces within reach of their arms, in 
return for immunity from plunder. Also applied 
to similar exactions. 

1674 in Orme Fragm, 43 (Y.) Messengers were sent to 
Bassein demanding the chout of all the Portugese territory 
in these parts, 1798 Morse Amer. Geog, II. 339 Subject to 
a tribute of a Chout .. to the Berar Mahratta. xSoz Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Disp. II. 131 , 1 wish first to know 'i^ether 
the Choute claimed is disputable by the Nizam’s govern- 
ment. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. i. 316 The chout, 
or exaction, of a fourth part of all litigated property, for the 
benefit of the Judge, was abolished. X84X Elphinstone 
Hist. Ind. II. 463 Sdvajl, for the first time, levied the 
chout, afterwards so celebrated in Maratta history. 

Chovy, chovee. The popular name in the 
East of England of the June-bug, Phyllopertha 
Horticola, a small beetle, related to the common 
cockchafer. 

18x3 Sir j. Cullum Hawsiead {.Sussex) Wds. (E. D. S. 
Repr. Gl. 1879, 86) Chovee, a small beetle, of a bright chest- 
nut colour, and with a green gilded bead and corslet. 1830 
Forby Gloss, E, Anglia, Chozy, a small coleopterous insect, 
which invades gardens and orchards in hot summers, in our 
sandy districts . . in such swarms as to be nearly equal to a 
plague of locusts. 1884 Chr, World 18 Sept. 697/2 The 
sparrow, eats ‘ chovies’, or May bugs. 

Chow (tjau), V. Eoims: 4-5 chowen, 6 chowe, 
6 - ohow. A variant form of Chew in all senses, 
formerly in general use, but now dialectal, extend- 
ing from Scotland to the Midland counties. 

1382 Wyclif Deut. xiv. 7 Thei chowen code {elsewhere in 
the chap, chewen]. CX440 Promp. Paro. 77 Chowen rw/rv* 
in chewen. 2323 Fitzherb. Hud>. § 23 It is the hardei to 
eate and chowe. Ibid. § 79 £aer to be chowynge on the 
brydell. 1336 Abp. Parker Psaltery Verse harde in mouth 
while oft I cho wde I spied therein no wast. a 1774 Fergus- 
SON H allenufair Poems (18431 13 What will buy her fairin To 
chow that day. 1786 'Qvvus Scotch Drinftiy, On thee [John 
Barleycorn] aft Scotland chows her cood, In souple scones, 
the wale o’ food 1 1863 Atkinson Proviuc. Dauby, Chow, 
to chew, 1887 Stevenson Underwoods ii, i. 78 You, tae, 
maun chow the bitter peel. Mod. Northampt. Dialect, He 
chows tobacco always. 

Chow, Sc. var. of choul, Jowl ; or Chaw 
II Chow-chow (t/an-tjau), sb. and a. Ind. & 
China. [According to Col. Yule, ‘ pigeon-Eng- 
lish ’ ; of uncertain origin.] 

1. sb. A mixture or medley of any sort ; e. g. mixed 
pickles or preserves. 

1830 B. Taylor Eldorado idi. (1862) 1x7 The grave Celes- 
tials serve up their chow-chow and cuiry. 1837 V’cTF.sg 
Falkund (riYAr), Chow-Chow; a Journal kept in India, 
1858 Bombay iS, Jan, loo (Y,) The word chow-chow is 
suggestive, especially to the Indian reader, of a mixture of 
things, ‘ good, bad, and indifferent 1869 N.^ Q.t Mar. 
230, 1 got an invitation to a first-rate Chow-chow or Chinese 
dinner, 

2, adj. Miscellaneous, mixed, assorted, diverse ; 
of water, ‘broken*. Chow-chow chop\ the last 
lighter containing the sundry small packages to 
fill up a ship. (Williams, Chinese Comm. Guide.') 

1843 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 321 The 
geneial or ‘chow chow’ Boiah. x88a Femkwae 63 (Y.) A 

chow-chow’ cargo is an assoited cargo; a ‘general shop’ 
IS a chow-chow’ shop. 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. B. Div. 652 
r- J f causing small whirlpools, and was of the 
kind known rn China as ' chow-chow ’ water, 

Cll 0 wd 6 V (tjau’dail, Also 8 ohouder. [App. 
of French origin, from chaudiire pot. In the 
fishing villages of Brittany (according to a writer 
in AT. tfi 4 Ser. VII, 85 ) faire la chaudiire means 
to supply a cauldion in whidi is cooked a mess of 
fish and biscuit with some savouiy condiments, a 
hodge-podge contributed by the fishermen them- 
selves, each of whom in return receives h}s sh^ie of 


the prepared dish. The Breton fishermen probably 
carried the custom to Newfoundland, long famous 
for its chowder, whence it has ^read to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and New England. 

Another writer in N. ^ Q. (1870) 4 Ser. V. 261, says ' I 
have frequently heard some of the old inhabitants [of New- 
foundland] speak of Commodore John Elliot's chowder 
pic-nic in X 786, which was given in honour of H. R. H. Prince 
William Henry [William IV] in command of H. M. S. Pe- 
gasus upon the Newfoundland station’.] 

1. In Newfoundland, New England, etc. : A dish 
made of fresh fidi (esp. cod) or clams, stewed with 
slices of pork or bacon, onions, and biscuit. ‘ Cider 
and champagne are sometimes added ’ (Bartlett). 

1762 Smollett L. Greaves xvii. (D ) My head sings and 
simmers like a pot of chowder. 17^ Philad, Weekly Mag. 
18 Aug. (in Mag. Amer. Hist. Mar. 1888, 238) A larg^e pot of 
victums was prepared. Th^ called it Chouder. Chouder 
may be made of any good fish, but the ingredients of our 
mess weie as follows : — i, fat pork; 2, flounders; 3, onions; 
4, codfish ; 5, biscuit, i8(^ Naval Chron. XXI. 22 Chozu- 
der. . is made in the following manner : a fish . . skinned, cut 
up. . and put into a kettle, under which is laid some rashers 
of salt pork or beef, and some broken pieces of biscuit ; then 
the whole is . . covered with water, and boiled about ten 
minutes. X83X Hawthorne Ho. Seven Gables i. (1853) s A 
cod-fish of sixty pounds, caught in the bay, had been dis- 
solved into the rich liquid of a chowder. 1839 Bushnell 
Life XX. 430 To tell her how to make a chowder . , a layer 
of^fish, then one of pilot-bread, and potatoes and onions; 
another of fish ; a little dash of lard ; milk ; pepper and salt ; 
a dish for a prince. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., Chow- 
der, the principal food in the Newfoundland bankers, or 
stationary trading vessels. i88z Standard 26 Sept., 2/1 A 
picnic . . would be incomplete without . , a clam chowder, 
which . . may . . be considered one of the New England 
national dishes. 1884 AiV. IFhrfif (Boston, U. S.) 13 Nov. 
391A Soups . . are divisible into four groups : viz, clear, 
thick, purees or bisques, and chowders. 

2. Chowder beer, ‘ a liquor made by boiling the 
black spruce in water and mixing molasses with 
the decoction’ (Webster 1828 ). 

Hence Ohowdex v., to make a chowder. 
x8a8 in Webster. 

Chowder, chowter, dial. var. of Jowder, 
JowTBB, a fish-hawker. 

Chowder-headed, dial. =CHOL(rBB- headed. 
x8x9 Scott Lett. 15 Apr. in Lockhart, I hesitate a little 
about Raeburn .. [he] has twice already made a veiy 
chowder-headed person of me, 1831 H, Melville Whale xv. 
73 What's that stultifying saying about choudei -headed 
people ? 

Chowkee, -kie, var. of Choky sb. 

Chowks : see Choke sb.^ 

Chowl(e, obs. form of Chavel, now Jowl. 
tChowp, V. Obs. Sc. rare~'-. Of uncertain 
meaning ; perh. = ‘ chop and change 
X3X3 Douglas ASneis i. Prol. 153 Sa fer he chowpis, I am 
constrenit to flyte. The thre first bukis he hes ourhippit 
quyte. 

Chowpatti, var. of Chupatty. 

Ch.O'Wre, chower, v. Obs. exc. dial. [Deriv. 
uncertain ; also exists in form Joweb, jour, q. v.] 
To grumble, to scold. 

X367TURBERV. Ovids Bp. 122 But when the crabbed Nurse 
beginnes to chide and chowre. x888 Elwortiiy W, Som. 
Word-bk., Chower, chowre, to grumble. 

IlChowry (tjaini). Also chowree. [a. Hindi 
chauhrl, f. Skt. chdtnara (Yule).] A whisk or fly- 
flapper, made of hair or feathers (prop, the bushy 
tail of the Tibetan Yak), ‘ In a costly decorated 
handle, il was one of the insignia of ancient Asiatic 
royalty*. In iJr-iSth c. commonly called by Eng- 
lishmen cow-tail. 

X777 Stewart Thibet in Phil. Trans. LXVII. 484 The 
tails . . aie used, mounted on silver handles, for Chowras. 
c 18x3 Mrs, Sherwood Stories Ch, Catech, xxvii. 283 A 
black woman, .beating away the flies with a chowry. 1827 
Scott Surg. Dau. xiv, A confidential servant waved the 
neat chowry, or cow-tail, to keep off the flies. x88i Grant 
Cameronians I. iii. 42 No need for a chowree to whisk in- 
side the curtains here, as in India, 

Chowse, var, of Chouse. 

+ Chow'ter, v. Obs. [cf. Chuntee.] ' To grum- 
ble or mutter like a froward child ’ (J.). 

X706 in Phillips, whence in Kersey, Bailey, Johnson, 
and later Diets. 

Choy. . Another form of Chay. 

II Chrei'a, chri’a. Obs. [a. Gr. -gptia lit. use, 
service, f. to use.] Rhet. ‘ A pregnant 

sentence . . borrowed from some other author, and 
worked out by certain rules ’ (Lidd. and Sc.). 

x6ia Brinsley Lud. Lit. 172 , 1 haue . . begun with Apo- 
logues or Fables, or rather with a Chreia. X633-60 Stanley 
Iltst. Philos, (xyoi) 139/1 A Chria is a short conimemoia- 
tion, aptly relating the speech or action of some Person. 

Chrematist (krJmatist). rare. [ad. Gr. 
XPVIwLTiaT-fis a trafficker, money-maker, f. xpqpa- 
Tifciv ; see next.] One who studies the science of 
wealth ; a political economist. 

J1843 Blackw. Mag. LVII. 336 According to the Chrema- 
tists the wealth of a nation . . is to be measuied by the 
excess of the value of production over its cost. Ibid., All 
nations, under the guidance of the Chrematists, are making 
strenuous efforts to increase their, .produce, 

Chrematiatic (krimatrstik), a, and sb. [ad. 
Gr. of traffic or money-malfing, 


CHREMATISTIOAL. 

also, oracular (see next), f. to deal, 

consult, give a response as an oracle, (in middle 
voice) to make money, f. thing 

needful, money.] 

1 . adj. Of, pertaining to, or engaged in the ac- 
quisition of wealth. 

17^ Fielding Amelia ix. v, I am not the least versed 
in the chrematistic art . . 1 know not how to get a shil- 
ling, nor how to keep it in my pocket if I had it. 
Ferrier Grh. Phtlos. I. xii. 35a The chrematistic class, 
from xp^ftara, the Greek for money or wealth, this being 
the end which they aim at. *883 H. H. Gibbs R. Comm, 
on Free. Metals I. 263 Ans. to Qu. 5215 The only thing of 
importance to our subject is the chrematistic, as opposed to 
the apolaustic use of land, that is to say, land bought for 
rraroductive profit, as against land bought for enjoyment, 

2. .r^. usually ClixexnatistioB, the science of 

the wealth of nations; political economy, or a 
branch thereof. _ [Gr. ^ (Aristotle).] 

1842 Brande Diet. Sc. They [continental writers] con- 
sider political economy as a term more properly applicable 
to the whole range of subjects which comprise the ma- 
terial welfare of states and citizens, and chrematistics . 
as merely a branchy of it. 1858 Gladstone Homer III. 
78 The phrase ‘political economy’, .cannot be defended on 
Its merits. The name ‘ Chrematistic 'has been devised in its 
stead. 1885 Pall Mall G. 16 May 4 Not vety much con- 
cerned about the quality of his chrematistics. 

t Chremati’stical, a, Obs, rare-^. [f. as 
prec, H- -AL.] Oracular. 

170X Beverley Grand Ajpocal. Question 40 A Nam&as 
I may call it Chrematistical : Protestants ; Given by 
Oracle, as that of Christians. 

Chreotechuics (krrpte-kniks). rare. [f. Gr. 
Xpeto use + Te'xvj; an art.] 'The useful arts, es- 
pecially agriculture, manufactures, and commerce’. 
In mod. Diets. 

ClirestoniatlLic (krestdmse-Jiik), a. [f. next 
-I- -10.] Devoted to the learning of useful matters. 
18x9 Q. Rev. XXI. z6g The head of a chreslomathic school. 
X834-47 Southey Doctor ccxxviii. (D.), \^ich the said 
Jeremy^ [Bentham] proposes should form part of the couise 
of studies in his Chrestomathic school, 
b. subst. iaj)/. 

x8a6 Blachtu. Ma^, XIX. 197 Ethics, or Chrestomathics, 
or Politics, or Political Economy. 

Chrestomathy (krestp-ma]ii). [ad. Gr. X("l' 
aTOfJtAOtia, f. xp^ffTOs useful + -yaOeia learning. Cf. 
F. chrestomathie.‘\ A collection of choice passages 
from an author or authors, esp. one compiled to 
assist in the acquirement of a language. 

X832 Frtaet's mag, V. 171 The chrestomathy and dia- 
mond edition of that living polyglot book of man. X847 
Dorn {title) Chrestomathy of the Pushtu or Afghan 
Language. X854 Keightley Myihol. Ane. Gr. ^ Italy 
(ed. 3) 439 Fiagments of the Chiestomathy of Proclus. x88x 
Academy No. 452. 14 The texts .. have been augmented, 
and now form a genuine Bdarnais chrestomathy. X883 
American VI. 10 Omitting some pieces, adding others, and 
constructing what we may call a Biowning chrestomdthy. 

Chrisalet (Drayton), obs. form of Chbtso- 

LITID. 

ChriseooU, obs. form of CHxiTBOcoiiLA. 
Chrism (kriz’m). Forms : i crisma, crysma, 
3-6, 8 crisme, 3-5 orysme, 5 cresme, 6 chresme, 
6-7 ohrisme, 7 chrysme, 7- chrism. [Found 
in different forms. L. chrisnia (Tertull.), a. Gr. 
Xpfo'po anointing, unction, f, XP‘'®*'' to anoint, 
regularly became in Romanic cresnia, OF. cresme 
crime). The L. was adopted directly in OE. 
as crisma wk. masc., whence ME. crisme. Along- 
side of this, from c 1300, is found creme (also 
creyme, crayme, later creamer cream) and raiely 
cresme, a. OF. cresme, crime. In i6th c. both the 
Fr. and the Eng. word began to be refashioned 
with ch, after the Latin original, giving mod.F. 
chrime, and Eng. chrism, Tilie other form creme, 
cream (in i6th c. occas. chreame), then went out 
of use : see Cbbam j^.I] 

1 . Oil mingled with balm, consecrated for use 
as an unguent in the administration of certain 
sacraments in the Eastern and Western Churches. 

« xooo Ecgberht’s Coitfess, § 36 (Thorpe's Laws II. 162) 
Mid crysman smyreb his breost. exago Gem ^ Ea, 
2458 Ciisteue folc..ben smered Sor quiles he liuen Wio 
crisme and olie. 1387 Trevisa Hig^n (Rolls) V. 71 He 
prdeynede ]>at every jere crisme and oyle shulde be 
i-halowed in holy chirche. X398 — Earth. De P. R . ix. 
xxxi. (1^5) 367 On Cene thursdaye Crysma is made of oyle 
and of Balsamo with the whyche chyldern ben cremyd and 
enoynted. X485 Caxton Chas, Gi, 20 The holy ciesme. 
*83* More Cmmit. Tindale Wks. 377/1 He hadas leue. .he 
smered with vnnalowed butter as anoynted wyth the holye 
chrisme. xsfix T, Norton Calvin's Inst, iv, xv. los After- 
wsurde <was added a taper with, chresme. 16x4 Selden 
Titles Hon, 133 The Chrism vsd in Confirmation, and only 
perhaps to that pumose, by the Pope. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury m. Then is his head, .anointed with Clu-ism, 
that is Oyle and Balsome, x 8 a 4 Southey Paraguay iv. 68 
The Pastor, .there the font beside. With holy water, chrism 
and salt applied. Perform'd, .the rite. 

Jefferson IFrit, (1830) IV. 36 Who will ever 
again come into eminent office unanointed with this chrism. 
X874 Holland Mistr. Manse ix. m Strung into energy in- 
tense, At touch of an inspiring Chrism That fell on her. 
x88o Miss Broughton See, Th. m viii. It [dolorous love] 
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can never be . . sweet unless it is laved with the chrism of 
tears. 

a. with extended signif. : Unguent. 

X833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound (1830) I. x6i If a 
man Fell sick, there was no cure, nor esculent, Nor chrism, 
nor liquid. X863 Worsley Poems 4 : Transl. 10 Smeared 
face and hands and raiment uith a chrism. x868 Plu metre 
tr. ddschylus' Persians 205 , 1 at the altar stood . . wishing 
holy chrism to pour To the averring Gods. 

2 . A sacramental anointing ; tmetion. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 2^200 In funt stane wen we crisme 
tak. xgfio Daus tr. Sletdands Comm. 314 a. By confirmation 
and chrisme is- receiued the holy gost. x6^ Fuller Ch. 
Hist, IV. i. §6 That Chrime, ana other such ceremonies 
are not to be used in Baptisme. X874 H. Reynolds ^olut 
Sapt iii. § 3. ipi Without ceremonial guarantee, without 
chrism, ordination, or hereditary rank. 

b. spec. The ceremony of Confirmation, esp. as 
practised in the Eastern Church. 

XS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ipi, Their Baptisme in all re- 
spects, was as frustrate as thdb: Chrisme 1709 J. Johnson 
Clergym. Vade M. 11. 98 They.. having learn’d the Creeds 
and received the Crisme, may partake ofthe holy mysteries, 
* 7*5 [see Chrisom i]. 1808 R. Porter Trav. Sk. Russ, ij- 
Sived. (1813) 1 . viiL 73 There are seven mysteries . in the 
Greek church, viz. baptism, the chrism, the eucharist, etc. 
x88a Mrs. Pitman Mission L. Gr. 4 r Pal. 304 Chrism is an 
ordinance coriesponding somewhat to confirmation in the 
English Church. 

C- Extreme imction, 

1635 Pagitt Christuinogr. i. iii, (1636) 161 With us Chrisme 
or extreme unction, is not accounted a Sacrament. 

d. transf. zxAfig. 

x64g Jer. ^Taylor Gt. Exemp. n. xL Lords Prayer 4 Let 
that anointing . . descend upon us wheieby we may be an- 
ointed Kings and Priests byaholyChrisme. 1768-74TUCKER 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 196 The reception of the Holy Ghost, 
sometimes called a chrism or unction. xByx Farrar Witn. 
Hist. iii. 94. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades i. 19 To 

dream That the long stain of time might fade and merge In 
one poor chrism of blood. 

3 . =CHBiaOM3, 4. 

rSgo K. .Alfred Bseda 11. xlv. Da srran twegen [beorn] 
under crismaii {primi albaii aeihucj forhsefeidon. 1447 
Bokenkam Seyntys (1835) 286 She made also crysmys ful 
dylygently For pore chyldryn whan, thai shul ciystyn be. 
xoio 1 SuLLOKAR, Chrisme, sometime it is taken for a white 
linnen cloth wrapped about an infant aftei it is newlie 
christened. X623 in Cocker am. X704 [see Chrisom 4 b]. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., as chrism-child, -cloth, 
-loosing', see Chbisom ; chrism-liquor, -money. 

x6o9 Bf. Hall Dissuasive fr. Popery (1627) 641 Balsam, 
pure wax, and chrlsmes-liquor cleeie. X787 Archaologia 
VlII. 224 The chrism money wai, granted by Ernulf to the 
monks of his priory. 

+ Chrism, V. Obs. Also 6 chresme. [a. OF. 
cresmer, and med.L. chrismdre i. chrisma (see 
prec.).] trans. To anoint with chrism. Hence 
Chrismedj!)^/. a. 

lat^oQ Morte Arth. 1065 powkillide has h'se cresmede 
childyre. XS37 Abp. Lee in Stiype Eccl. Mem. I. ii. 
App. Lxxxvni. 230 He that is baptized slial never be a 
Christen man, unles he be chrismed by the confirmation of 
the Bishop, xfifiz T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xix. 15X 
They adde furthermore, that, .he shall neuer be a Christian, 
that is not chiesmed with the Bishopps Confirmation . . By 
this sentence ar damned al the Apostles . . whom it is moste 
certaine to haue neuer bene chresmed. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, 
Nat. (1852) II. 384 The Messiah, that is, the chrismed or 
anointed. 

Ghrismal (krrzmal), a. and sb. [ad. nied,L. 
chrismdlis f. chrisma Cheism ; see -aIiJ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to chrism. 

X659 L'Estrange Alliance Dio, Off. ix. E., The Chrismal 
Unguent. 1674 Brevint Saul atEndorjjC He blows three 
times cross-ways over the mouth of the greater otherwise 
called the Chrismal Bottle. x8sx Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 

Eng. V. 691 Whibt Robert-Rollo wore the white Chris- 
mal vestment. X876 Farrar Marlb. Serm. v, 43 0 , that on 
this day He would indeed outpour upon each youthful head 
the chrismal fires of His sevenfold gifts. 

B, sb. In various senses of ined.L, chrismdle, as 
the chrisom-cloth, the vessel or flask for holding 
the chrism, a cloth for covering relics, the pyx, etc. 

X844 Lingard a ngla-Sax. Ch, (1858) I. vii. 292 A white linen 
cap, called a chrismal. 1863 N, ^Q. 3 Ser, III. 396 "pie 
'high-standing pix' was the chrismal, or cihorium, as it is 
now called. xMa Bellett tr. Pelliccia's Polity Chr. Ch. 
i. 1. iii. § 4 The Presbyters then began to pay sums of 
money to the Bishop for the Chrism,— which sums were 
called .. ‘ Chrismals ’. 

Ghrismary (kri'zmari). rare. [ad. late L. 
chrismdrium, f. chrisma, chrism. (£1 OF. cres- 
mier.)'] =CHBISirATOBY. 

1844 Life St, Wilfrid {Eng, Saints) 125 He deposited 
these relics in a chrisraary, such as was used for carrying 
the holy oils , . the queen obtained the chrismary, and kept 
it in her chamber. « 

Chrismatine, Min . : see Chbismatixb. 

+ Gluismai'tion. Obs. [ad. med.L. chrismd- 
Hdn-em n. of action f. chrismd-re to Chbism.] Ap- 
plication of the chrism ; sacramental unction. 

*537 Abp. Lee in Strype E!ccL Mem. I. 11. App. Ixxxviii. 
229 He that is baptized is but initiatCj that is, entred : and 
that by clirysmation of the bishop he is made perfect. x64a 
Jer. Taylor Episc. xxxiii. The case is evident that qhris- 
mation, or consigning with ointment, was us'd in bapti^. 
*753 Chambers Cycl, Supp. Ampullm were also used for 
holding the oil used in chrismation. ^ „ 

Ckrismatite (kri'zmatait). [f. Gr. xp*®’/'®*- 
XplfffiaT-os ointment + -ITB. Altered by Dana from 
chrismatin given in i849’] ^ slightly translucent 
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hydrocarbon from Saxony, of butter-like or semi- 
fluid consistency. 

[x85a Shepard Min. 366 Chrismatine is yellowish or oil 
green.] x868 in Dana Mui. 728. 

Ohri-smatize, v. rare~\ [f. Gr. xp^a/iar- 
(see Chbism) + -ize.] = Chbism v. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 62 Whose very hells of his 
steeple are Chrlstned and chrlsmatized for the chasing 
away the foul fiends out of the aire. 
t Chrismator. Obs. =next. 
c 1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 649/10 Hoc crismatoruut, 
crismator. 

Ghrismatory (kri-zmatori). Forms: 5-6 
crls-, eTysmatory(e, -ie, 6 crismytery, cres- 
matori, chrismatary, 6, 9 ohrysmatory, 6- 
chrismatory. [ad. med.L. chrismatdrium f. 
chrisma, chrismal - : see Chbism, The adj. corre- 
sponds to a L. type ^chrismatorius : see -obt.] 

A, sb. 1. The vessel containing the chrism or 
consecrated oil ; in R. C. Ch., a case containing 
three flasks of oil for baptism^ confiimation, and 
anointing of the sick. 

c 1430 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 592/16 A crismatorye. 1464 
Poston Lett. 97^6. III. 433 Item, one potte callid a cris- 
matorie to put in holy creme and oyle, c 1530 in Gutch 
Coll. Cur. Il, 337 Item oone Crismytery of silver. 2554 in 
Fuller Waltham Abb, (1840! 273 ‘ Item, For a chrismatory 
of pewter, three shilling four pence.' This was a vessel in 
which the consecrated oil, used in baptism, confirmation, 
and extreme unction, was deposited. X566 Eng. Ch. Furtu 
(1866)33 Item one crysmatorie sold to a tincker, hut yt was 
first broken in peces. 1580 Baret A Iv. C. 520 Chrismatorie, 
or a little \essell out of which Princes weie anointed. 18^ 
A. J. Butler Coptic Ch. Egypt I. 74 Pilgrim bottles which 
may have been used as chnsmatones. 

D. ‘ A recess, near the spot where the font origin- 
ally stood, to contain the chrism.’ (Gwilt.) 

2 . Sacramental anointing ; unction. 

1563 Foxn A, Sf M. (1596) 216/2 To consecrat bishops, to 
make his chrismatoiie, to celebrate Ills synods. 1581 Mar- 
beck Bk. of Notes 683 Their chrismatories, greasings, 
vowes, othes, & shauings, are signes of this marke. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to sacramental anoint- 
ing or unction, 

*555 Fardle Facions n. xil. 290 An oyle that is made to 
this vse, by thebisshoppe. .like as the chrismatory oile is. 

f Ohrismere. Obs. = Chbismal sb., Chbi6- 

MATOBY, 

c x4So Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 572/31 Chrtsmale, a crismere. 
Ibid. 621/12 Xrismale, a crysmere, 

Chrisned, obs. form of Chbistened. 

Chriso- : see Chbyso-. 

Chrlsole, var. Cbisol Ohs., crucible. 

Glirisom (kri-zsm). Forms : 4-5 orisiim, 4-7 
crisom(e, 5 crysume, fcrysonae, (crysun), 5-7 
oryBom(e, 6 cresom, crisyme, (christome. 
orison), 7 crizum, chrissome, 6-7 chrispxne, 
6-g ohrysom(e, 6- chrisom. See also Chbism. [A 
variant of chrism representing a popular dissyllabic 
pronunciation, such as may still be heard in 
pris-um, spas-nm, and the like; cf. the earliest 
qiiot. from Cursor Muitdi. Eventually this form 
was somewhat differentiated from chrism in the 
primary sense.] 

1 . A dissyllabic pronunciation of Chbism, in 
senses i and 2. 

1 ase/ao Morte Arth, 142 Coround in kyth wyth crysume 
enoyntede. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech, (1884) 17 Ciisyme 
quhilk is the sensibil signe or mater of Confirmatioun. x6xx 
CoTCR., Cresme, the Crisome, or Oyle wherewith a Baptized 
Child is annointed. lyag tr. Dupuis Eccl. Hist. I. v. 59 
Confirmation has different Names . . it is called Unction, 
Chrisom, the Sacrament of Chrisom. Ibid, 6a That the 
Oil, after Consecration, was. .the Chrisom of Jesus Christ. 

2 . (In full, chrisom-cloth, -robe, etc.) : A white 
robe, put on a child at baptism as a token of 
innocence : originally, perh. merely a head-cloth, 
with which the chrism was covered up to prevent 
its being rubbed off. In the event of the child’s 
death within a month from baptism, it was used as 
a shroud : otherwise it, or its estimated value, was 
given os an offering at the mother’s purification. 

a. c 1200 Trbu Coll. Horn. 95 pe crisme clo 3 pe pe prest 
biwindeS jjat child mide. <ei^ Cursor M. 25725 fof vr 
life last bot a qaile,vr crisum Vlott. crisme, Fairf. crisome] 
clath ful son we file. 2530 Tindale Answ, More Wks. III. 
20 The oil, salt, spittle, taper and chrisom-cloth. 1532 More 
Confui. Tindale'N\&. 731/2 In case he died as many children 
doe in y* chrisome cloth or in the cri^Ie. 1846 Eeble Lyra 
Innoc. White Apparclxi, What if chrisom robes be sin-defiled. 
185a Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) III. xii. 95 The babe in a 
chrysoin rope cos ting sS 4£ was baptized by Bishop Waynflete. 

B. [Cf. c 89a in Chrism 3]. x|a6 Audelay Poems ii At the 
fonsstonTherwewere croysid in a crysun with a carful krye. 
150a Ord. CrystenMen (W. de W. 1506) i. iii. 22 The whyte 
robe the whiche is called the crysome. Prayer Bk., 
Baptism, The minister shall put i^on him his white vesture, 
commonly called the Crisome .. Then theprieste shall an- 
noynt the infant vpon the head. Ibid., Purification, The 
woman that is purifyed, must offer her Crysome and other 
accustomed offeringes. xss8 Bp. Watson Sea, Sacram. iv. 
23 After he bee anoynted with the holye chrisme, he hathe 
a white vesture or Chrisome put uppon him. x^a Lane. 
Wills (1857) I. 176 Twentie handcarchaftes w'i‘ seemed 
to have byn crysoms vjf , viijif. X639 Mayne City Match iv. 
iii, The preacher Is sent for to a churching . . he shall lose, 
he says. His Chrysome else. x668 Loud, Gas. No, 247/3 

49 -a 
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The Dutchesse d’Engujen distributing the following 
Honouts..tKeToweI..the Bason and Ewer .the Salt and 
Chi^ome to the Prince de Conti. 1825 Fosbkoke 
Aniiq. I18431 I. 131, The Chrysome, or face cloth which 
covered the child at its baptism. 

3 . The alb or surplice of a priest. 

1570 B. Googe Pop. Ktt^. I. (1880) 14 h, Thereupon he 
puttes alynnen Ct^ome white, _A vesture such as children 
weare, when first they come to light. 1574 J" Stodlcy tr. 
Bale's Pag. Popes Ep. Reader, Alhes, vesunents. .surohces, 
tippets, coyfes, chrismes, mantel and the tinge. 1380 Holly- 
band Tteas. Fr. Tong, Vae A»6e, a crison [1593 crisom], 
the alhe or suiplesse of a priest. 

4 . (In full, chrisom-child, -babe, etc.); orig. A 
child in its chrisom-cloth j a child in its first 
month ; an innocent babe. 

a. c lays Serzuttg Christ ii , in A. Misc. 90 per pe crysme 

child for sunnes sore schal dred. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V. 11, 
iii. 12 A made a finer end, and went away and it had heene 
any Chrislome Child. 1631 Jen- Taylor Holy Dyin^ i. § 2 
Undiscerned, as are the Phantasms that make a Chrisome- 
child to smile. 1654 Vilvun Epit Ess. vii. 69 A Mother 
and Chrism Child . Cam by small Poy . . t’untimely fate, 
x68o Bdnyan Elfe Badmeat 566 Mr. Badinan died like a 
Iamb ; or as they call it, like a chrisom-child, quietly and 
-without fear, Southey 0 . Newman vi, Like baptism 

to a chrysome babe, Something that means he knows and 
recks not what. 

b. axSfiy Jer. Taylor iSkrvff. AxyLCifiySlsgdThelot of dying 
Chtysoms, whose portion must be among those who never 
gloiffied God with a free obedience. 1755 in Johnson. 

b. In obituaries and the like, applied to a child 
that died during the first month or shortly after 
baptism, and -was shrouded in its chrisom-cloth. 

Some think that it was applied to children that died un- 
baptized ; but indisputable evidence of this has not been 
found, although modem editors have so undeistood quot. 
1601, and the like ; and cf. Chrisomer. 

15^ Par. Reg. Si. Mich, Btistol, A crisom of a strange 
minister.. bur. 29 Dec. 1593 Par, Reg. Tviickeitluun, The 
Cobler's crisom child, bur. X2 Mar. ifioz Par. Reg. in 
Masson Milton i, The of May anno 1601 was buried a 
Chrysome Child of M' John Mylton’s of this Parish. 16x9 
Par. Reg. in Christy Trade Signs Essex, etc. (1887) 3® 
A chtisome son of Roht. Ogden . . was buried the xxx 
day of December. 1670 Blount Glossogr., Chrisontes, 
in the Bills of Mortality are such children as die within 
the mouth of birth, because during that time they use to 
wear the Chrisom cloth. 16^ in J. A Bum Par. Reg. 
(1862) 127 The Princess Anns Child, a Chrissome bu. in y® 
Vault, Oct 22. 1687. 1704 Cocker Dud., C/im;«..also a 
Child dying before Baptism, or within a month of wearing 
the Chnsme Cloath. 1854 Hook Ch.Dict., By an abuse 
of words, the term is now used . . to denote children who 
die before they are baptized. xSfi* Sir H. Taylor St, 
Ciesnenfs Eve i. ii, Strangling Chrisom babies e'er the Priest 
Sweating with haste could haste to christen them. 

c. gen. Infant, babe, innocent 

XJJ96 Nashe SagivH Walden 127 This turn-broach com. 
parison of a chicken and a chrisome, with one of the most 
tryed Souldiours of Christendome. X636 Davenant Witts 
V. i, Thou., wottldst not join thy halfpenny To send for milk 
for the poor chrisom. X638 Fom Fa/uies iv. i. (i8tx) 187 The 
boy, surely . . was to any man's thinking, a very chrisome 
in the thing you wot. 0x640 Shirley Capt, Underwit iii. 
u, in Bullen Old PI, II. 364 How do you like the novice . . 
Is he not a pretty Chrisome? 

d. dial. Silly person, idiot. (See quol.) 

^3 Alr^idshttry ^ Hnddersf. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chrisom, 
Still used in the local dialect, and probably signifies a piti- 
able object, such as a man reduced to a skeleton. Sheffield 
dial, (S, O. Addy) Does ta think I'd marry an old chrisom 
like thee. 

6. ? Chbismatory. 

x^ FoxbA. 4* M. (xsgfi) 962/1 The Ladie Marie of Nor- 
folke, bearing the Chrysome wMch was very rich of Pearle 
and Stone. 

6. attrih. and in Comb,, as chrisom-lace, ~pie\ 
chiiaom-calf (see qnot.) j chiisom-ohild (see 4) ; 
duisom-cloth, .xobe (see 2 a) j ohrisom-loosing 
fOE. crism-liesii^ : ? leaving off of the bap tismal 
cloth or robe. 


1661 Bloukt Glossogr. s.v,, Chrisom, In some paits of 
England a calf lull’d before it is a month old, is called a 
^chnsom-calf. 1330 Test. Ebor. (Surtees! V. 297 Item to 
Im wyff my *orysom laces. aiOj O. E. Chrmt, an. 878 His 
[Gpdrums] *crum lising waes ®t We>mor. X869 Hook 
A fWM Alps. 1 . vi. 310 Twelve days . . the warriors dwelt in 
camp . on the eighth the chrisom-Ioosing beg^. 
X083 Skifhan Carolina 113 Must, .provide a *Chisome Py. 
+ CllVl’SOlii, V, 06 s. (f. prec. sb.] = Chbisk v. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 29313 Wit husel or wit crisumyng. 
7^x400 Morte Arth, 3186 And crowne hym kyndly wim 
krysomede hondes. c 1420 A nturs qfArth. xviii, Cristunt 
and crisumte, with condul and with code. 


t Chri'somer. Obs. [f. Cbbibom + -be.] 

1 . A newly-baptized child, still wearing t 
chrisom or christening robe ; an innocent babe ; 
infant that died within a month of baptism. 

Hoh Cross, Canterb.g Jan., A chrisomer, 
chelde of Jenkynson, bu[rie«Q. 1605 Camden Re 
uoz9)24x bhe had brought forth two monsters Lambert a 
Peter, .neither were they Chtysomers, but such child-ch< 
pers, that as soone as euer they were home, they were a’ 
to irage warre with a mighty King. 1692 Par. Reg . . 
Mich, Bristol, John Hall, chrisomer, bur. 4 June, 
b. ? An * innocent ’, an idiot. 
siM Par. Reg. Heme, Kent in Biblioik Topogr. I. 
Uttld Arnold, a crysomer, buried February 8. 

3 . ? An nnbaptized child. 

^v'S' Q: 7.“ S. II. 96 A portion of the Churchy! 
..w^b he dNienated Chnsomers' Hill, where, said 
[sexton, c x84oj die ttiibaptized children be ^ways burie 


Clirist (kiaist). Forms : 1-5 Crist, 4 Oriste, 5 
Cryat, 6 Ohiiste, Ohiyat, 4, 6- Clirist. [OE. crist 
= OS. and OHG. crist, krist (OHG. also christ), 
ad. L. C/irfst-tes, a. Gr.XprcTToy Christ, sb. use of xpio- 
t 6 s anointed (f. x/’^***' io anoint), a translation of 
Heb. mds/itax, Messiah, ‘anointed’, more 
fully vishtaxyo-h'Wth the Lord’s Anointed. This 
word and its derivatives and cognates (including 
Chbisu and its derivatives) were very rarely (and 
perh. only accidentally) spelt with c/i- in ME., 
but this has been the regular fashion since 1500 ; 
in French it began in the pieceding century.] 

1 . The Messiah or ‘ Lord’s Anointed ’ whose ad- 
vent was the subject of Jewish prophecy and 
expectation. (Only in versions of the N. T. and 
direct references to it; in the Geneva and 1611 
versions often preceded by t/te.) 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xxiv. 24 Arises forSon wiSer- 
wearde crist & lease witgo. ciifio Hatton Gosp. ibid., 
Lease Cristes, & lease witegen. Ibid. Luke iii. 15 H-wseder 
he crist wsere. axaoo Cursor M. Elias or christ, 

queher es he. 1382 W’seurMatt. xxiv. 24 False Cristis and 
&tse prophetis. 1337 Bible {Genev.l yohn x. 24 If thou be 
the Christe, tel vs playnly. X882 Farrar Eat ty Chr. II. 
425 The word Antichrist, .may mean, .eithei those who try 
to pass themselves off as Christs, or those who set them- 
selves in open array against him. 

2 . The title given to Jesus of Nazareth, as em- 
bodying the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy and 
expectation; since the earliest Christian times 
treated as a proper name. 

C930 Liuditf. Gosp. Matt. i. x6 Hsiend )>b is genemned 
crist. <xx225 Alter. R. 50 Te so 3 e sunne, )>et is Jesu Crist. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 118 (Cott.) How crist birth bigan to brew. 
c X394 P.^Pl. Crede 37 For Cristes loue. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. V. ii, 103 Eftyr |>e Resurrectyoune of Cryst and his 
Ascensyoune. igm Tonstall Serin. Palm Snnd. (1823! 23 
The obedience oflsaac is faxre beneth Chrystis obedience. 
1881 Stanley Chr, Inst, iiL 65 An antistrophic hymn to 
Christ as God. 

b. Used as a common noun with reference to the 


character or omcc of the Christ as a divinely ap- 
pointed Ruler and Saviour. 

^ 1830 Tennyson In Mem. cvi. -viii, Ring in the Christ that 
is to he, 1833 T. Parker Disc, Religion v. v. (1875) 3o8-_9 
A Christ outside the man is nothing. .Each man must he his 
own Christ, or he is no Christian. 

+ 3 . Used in versions of the O. T. as a rendering 
of L, christm (Heb. masMach, Messiah) applied to 
divinely-appointed nilere ; =• Anointed 3. Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. lxxxiii[L] 9 Onenaw onsyne cristes 
jjines, a 13x0 E, E. Psalter dv. [cv.] 13 Nil yhe negh min 
cristes nou. 1382 WveuF Isa. xlv. x These thingus seith the 
Lord to my crist, Ciro U388 to my crist, Cirus ; 1333 
CovERDALE, vnto Cirus Ms anoynted]. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Isa. xlv, Because al kinges that reigned among the Jewes 
were anointed with oyle, Cyrus is called christ, 

4 . Comb., as Ckrist-consdousness, -dividing z.'A],, 
-inith, etc. (In early ME., and esp. in northern 
dial., crist was often used in the genitive without 
inflexion, as crist lai, crist lore, etc!) Chxist-dust 
{U.S^, see quot.; f Christ-maker, an oppro- 
brious term for the priest who consecrated the host. 
See also Christ-line, -likeness, -tide, -waed. 

*840 G. S. Faber Regenerat, 224 A God-bearer or a 
*Chrjst-beaier. X833 Cruse Eiisebins viii. x. 330 These 
*Chnst.bearing martyrs. 1885 H. S. Holland Logic ^ 
Lye (ed. 3) 261 One side of the Christ-bearing Character, 
Morbus Epidem. (1650) 35 Christianity 
is *Christ-conformity. 1838 Bushnell Serin. New Life 
101 A kind of *Christ-consciousness is opened in us. 
*fS 4 W. Watervvorth Ei^. 4 Rome 101 The decision 
of the Fathers against the*Christ-dividing Nestorius. 1884 
Lydia W. Baldwin Yankee Sch. Teacher 'm.. 49 Making 
up some ■*Christ-dust for supper. (This is the common 
name for flour, signifying its rarity in the daily fare [of 
the negroes].) asjis Ken Poet, Wks, (1721) I. 420 'T was 
swnff.with *Christ-enamoured Heat. Ibid, I. 422 Which 
^ Chnst-enaniournietits revived. Ibid* I* 123 '^^Christ-liynm- 
Ibid. I. 408 The *Christ-imitating Race. 1647 
J. Birkenhead ..4 (1662-3) 14 Larded with fine 

new -woMs, as Savingable, Mucl^, ^Chnst-Jesusness, etc. 

J- Bell Haddads Anew. Osor. 437 b This *Christe- 
maker taking upp . . this hoste. 1639 Baxter Key Cath. 
XAxv. 257 A *Christ-Representative, or Vicar General. 
1884 Chr. World ai Feb. 140/2 *Christ-truth has struggled 
. .against various forms of wrong. 

5 . Possessive combs., as i* Christ’s-curse, ?a 
curse in the name of Christ. Esp. in names of 
plants, as Ohrist’s-eye, Inula Oculus-Ckristi ; 
Chiist’s-hair, Scolopendrium vulgare ; + Christ’s 
herb, the Christmas Rose; + Christ’s ladder, 
the Centaury, £ 9 ytltrsa Centaurium\ Christ’s 
thorn, a name given to several thorny shrubs, 
fabled or supposed to have formed Christ’s crown 
of thorns; t Christ’B-'wort= Christ's herb, 

c 1300 Cocke LorelVs B, (1S43) 2 Therfore he hath many 
f *878 Britten & Holland Eng, Plant-n, 

^ Uirist s Hau:. _ Scolopendrium vulgare, — Guernsey, 
berauM of &e single black fibrovasemar bundle in the 
^ Fiper. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 350 

Lnnstes herbe hath great thicke greene leaues, cut into 
seuen or eyght parts. 1486 Bk. St. Albans C v. a, Take 
5 ft *cristis lardder. 1879 Prior Plant-n., 

^.Ladder, an old name, for we find it as ChristU 
ledd^ in catalogues of the fburteenth century. 156a 'Tur- 
NER//erAifii. irsa Rhainnus..was called ^Christesthorne, 


as though Christe had bene crouned with rhamnus. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 696. 1794 Martyn Rottssea/ds Bot. xvi. 207 
\Rhaannns\ Paliurus or Christ’s Thom . . Bring very com- 
mon in Palestine . . is supposed to he the thorn with which 
our Saviour was crowned. x866 Treas. Bot. 837 Two com- 
mon eastern plants usually bear the name of Christ's Thom: 
one the Ziziphus Spina-Christi,«aA the other the [Paliu- 
ms aculeatus]. x^8 Britten & Holland Eng. Plant-n, 
Christ's Thom, (i) Crataegus Pyracantka. .Ches., from a 
local tradition that our Saviour's crown of thorns was made 
from this plant. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 351 *Christes wurte 
fiowreth al by times about Christmas, in Januarie and almost 
vntill March. 

The existing derivatives of Christ (Chbisten- 
DOM, Cheistian, etc.) are now always written with 
a capital, except Chbistbn v. 
C]].ristadelphia3i(kristade'lflw), sb. (and a.), 
[f, late Gr. xf>‘o'Td8cX^0J in brotherhood with 
Christ (f. Gr, Xptar-bs Cheist + &de\<p 6 s brother) 
-f-iAN.] {pi.) A religious sect founded in the 
United States by Dr. Thomas in 1833 ; also called 
Thomasites. b. as adj. Of or belonging to the 
Christadelphians. Hence CliriBtade'lplilaiiiBin.. 

X873 in Whitaker’s Almanack 162. z8j6 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Land. Quadin^ The Christadelphians. .A visit or 
two to the Christadelphian ' Ecclesia ' The Christadel- 
phian body. .The history of Cliristadelphianism. 1879 Chr. 
World 26 Feh., A Chiistadelphianand a writer on prophecy. 

Cbristall, obs. form of Cbvstal. 
t Christ-apoBtatical,di. Obs. nonce-tod. That 
apostatizes from Christ. 

<21638 Mhde Wks. III. 646 Thou Christ -apostaticall 
Strumpet, knowest thou not the first commandment ? 

Christ-cross, criss-cross (krisikr^). 
Forms: 5 Crist cross, 6 Christes crosse, Christe-, 
6-7 Christ-, orisse-, 7 Christs-, chriss(e)-crosse, 
crish-cross, 6-9 Christ-cross, 7-9 Chris-, cris-, 
criss-cross, [lit. Christs cross ; but the former 
word being phonetically reduced as in Christ-mas, 
and the composition thns obscured, it is com- 
monly treated in sense 2 as a simple reduplication 
of cross (cf. zig-zag) : see Ceiss-oboss a. and ».] 

1 1 . The figure of a cross (>{<) formerly placed in 
front of the alphabet in horn-books, etc. Obs. 

c x43o-x$97 [see 3]. 1602 J. Cooke Gd. Wi/ejr, Bad 111. i. 
(1614) £ ij D, I was fine yeaie learning cris-crosse from 
great A, and fine y eere longer comming to F . <1x6x3 Over- 
bury A W%fe (1638) i8x A Home-book without a Christ- 
Crosse afore it. ? 1640 New Serm. Newest P'ashion (1877) 
37 The beginning of learning is the letters, and the begin- 
ning of the letters is . . that most profane, superstitious and 
Antichristian Letter which they call Chriss-Crosse. a 1639 
Cleveland Chrisich, Wind, 193 Must we forget Christs 
Cross, as soon as past the Alphabet? 

b. The alphabet ; = Chbist-obobs-bow. Obs. 
exc. dial. 

X553 Becon Relig. Rome Wks. II, 383 A Crosse of ashes 
and sand, wherein y« whole alphabete or Christes Crosse 
shal he writen. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch, Militant, 
Plato and Aristotle were at a losse And wheel'd about 
^ain to ^ell Christ-crosse. 1640 Tatham Fancids Theater 
(in N. 4 r Q. Ser. j. Ill, 330), Ere they scarce can say ITieir 
Pater Noster, or their Christ-crosse A. 1875 Parish Sussex 
Gloss., Crisscross (Christ’s Cross), the alphabet, 
t c. Jig. ? Beginning, or ? * A B C ’, * alphabet 
1635 Quarles Embl. ii. xii. (1818) izo Christ’s cross is the 
chriscross of all our happiness. 

2 . The figure or mark of a cross in general ; esp. 
that made in ‘ signing ’ his name by a person who 
cannot write. 

X607 W[entworth] S[mith] Piiritaine nr. 47 The feskewe 
of the Diall is vpon the Chrisse-crosse of NToone. x66a S. 
Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 491 The round. . J. O. 
makes with a &is-cross in the middle of it. 2733 Smollbtt 
Quix, II. iii. xlii, I am even ignorant of the a, b, c ; but, pro- 
vided I remember my Christ-cross, I shall be sufficiently 
qualified. _ X846 Brockett N. C. Words, Criss-cross, the 
mark or simature of those who cannot write. 1M7 Kentish 
Gloss. lE. D. S.), Christ-cross, the signature of a person 
who cannot write is also so called. 

1 3 . Christ's cross me speed : a formula said be- 
foie repeating the alphabet ; hence used allusively. 

CX430 Lydg. Prohemy Marriage Poems (1840) ii, 42 How 
long agoo lerned ye Christ Cross me spede? Haue ye no 
more lernyd of youre a, b, c ? a 1328 Skelton Agst. Veno- 
mous Tongues 1. 133. 3 In your Crosse rowe, nor Christ 
crosse you spede. 1397 Morley Introd. Mus, i. 36 Christes 
crosse be my speede, in all vertue to proceede, A, b, c, d, e, 
fi g> h, i,k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, & t, double w, v, x with y, 
ezod, & per se, con per se tittle tittle est Amen When you 
haue done begin againe, begin againe. 

4 . See further under Cei&s-ceoss sb. 

Christ - cross - row, oriss - cross > row 

(kri'S|krpS|rJu). arch. zxAdial. [f. prec. -t- Row J^.] 
1 . The alphabet ; so called from the figure of 
a cross piefixed to it in horn-books. Also Cboss- 
EOW, (L V, arch, or dial. 

*563 Foxd ff M, (1583) 831 Of the same Warde he 
leamed hys Chrisie-crosse-rowe. i6xx Cotgr., La crotx de 
par Dieu, the Christs-crosse-row ; or, the hornebooke 
wherein a child learnes it. 1631 Celestina xvni. 180, I 
sweare. .by the crisse-crosse row, by the whole Alphabet. 
176a Sterne Tr. Shandy v. xlii. Four years in travelling 
Irom^ Christ-cross-row to Malachi [the O. Test, being the 
reading-book of the highest class]. xSxa Wordsw. Excur- 
sion VIII. 419 Infant-conning^of the Chnst-cross-row. >863 
Kingsley Wafer Bab. ii. Twelve or fourteen neat, rosy, 
chu^y little children, leuming their Cluis-ctoss-row. 
t whole series, th‘e catalogue. Obs, 
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1579 G. Harvey LeittY'^k. (1884) 73 In the whole crisse- 
crosse xowe . . of moral or intellectual vertues. a 165a Brome 
Neat Acad. iv. ii, In your crisse-crosse-row of complement. 

fb. The first elements or rudiments, the ‘ A B 
C ’ of any subject. Obs. 

1684 SouTHERME Dtsa^omitmui iii. i. 31 God sa’ me! She 
is not come to the Ctiss-cross-row of her profession yet. 

christdom (kii-stdom). rare. Also 5 crys- 
dome. [f. Christ + -SOM.] 

+ 1 . =Chbistendom 3 c. Obs. 

(Either a phonetic shortening, or a scrihal abbreviation.) 

1463-83 SUats Ptter 26 in Q. ElUs. Acad, 57 Yn what lond 
of crysdome )>at he commys Inne. 

2 . nonce-wd. ‘ The rule of Christ ‘'whose service 
is perfect fi:eedom ” ’ (Davies). 

<11850 Mrs. Browning Cry CMldrm xii, They.. Are 
slaves, without the liberty in Christdom. 

Christed, pi. pple. Made one with Christ, 
made a partner of Christ’s nature. (A word of 
the ‘Familists ’ in the 17th c.) 

1641 D. Cawdrey Semu 69 They stick not . . to say they 
are as perfect as Christ, Christedwith Christ. 1656 Ld. 
President in Burton's ^Diary (1828) I. 62 Your Familists 
affirm that they are Christed in Christ, and Godded in God. 
<1 1694 Tillotson SertH. xcyiii. 1739 J. Trapp Senn. Right- 
eous Over-m. (1758) 62 Ridiculous jargon of being. .Christed 
with Christ. 1865 Bdshnell Vicar. Sacr. (1868) 119 Their 
joy is to be consciously Christed, fully possessed by Christ. 

+ Christen, a. (j^O Obs. Forms : 1-5 cristen, 
3-4 -ine, 4 -yn, -one, -un, crestin, -en, 4-5 eris- 
tin, crystene, 4-6 crysten, -yn(e, 5 cristeyn, 6 
christin, chiysteu, -un, {Sc. christing), 6-7 
ohiisten, {dial, cursen). [OE. cristen WGer. 
cristin (OS. and OHG.) ad. L. christian-us Chris- 
TIAK. In ME. occasionally influenced by the cor- 
resp. OF. crestien. In the i6th c. it was, like the 
Fr., refashioned with ch-, and at length entirely 
assimilated to the L., as Cebistiait.] 

1 . =Chbistian: of persons. Cf. CHEiSTENMAir. 

cSpoK. .Alfred Baida ii. xx. (Bosw.), Se mon wses se 

cristenesta and se gelseredesta. c 893 — Oros. vi. xiii, iElc 
cristen mon hsefde friS & sibbe. cxvj^ Coti, Horn, 243 Se 
l^ridde is wel nieh jre cristen man. a 1335 Ancr. i?. 22 Uor 
alle cristene soulen. c 1325 Metr, Horn. 15 Than . .biginne 
we, God cresten men for to be. CX386 Chaucer Man of 
Raws T. 288 Arryued been this cristen [w.r. cresten] folk to 
londe. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ayj, A batayle of Crys- 
ten men ageynst the Sarasyne. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 381 
Exchaunged for christen prisoners, c 1590 Marlowe 
xi, As I am a cursen man. 1633 Lisle Anc. Sax. Mon. 
(1638) Pref. to Serm., Comfort to christen mens soules. 
16^ Brome Sfiaragus Card. in. vii, By my Cursen soule. 
Ihd. IV. V, We be Cursenfolke as good as' your zelfe. 

2 . Of things. 

C893 K. .Alfred Oros. vi. xii, Ane cristene boc. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1474 (Cott.) To fight al for );e cristen lay. x^S 
Caxton Chs. Gt. i The cristen feyth is affermed and cor- 
robered. c 151X xst Eng. Bk. A mar, (Arb.) Introd. 31 In the 
crysten beleue. 1553 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) 
1 3^6 That we shulde haue..our Christen doctryne from 
their unchristen byshoppes. 

b. Christen name ; the name given at christen- 
ing ; the Christian name (see Chbistian a. 6). 

xs^M Latimer yrd Serm. hef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 88 margin, 
Brybes..are callyd gentyl rewardes, but that is not tneyr 
chrysten name. 15^ Shaics. i Hen. IV, ii. iv. 8 (Qq), I am 
sworn brother to a leash of drawers ; and can call them all 
^ their christen names. x6a6 L. Owen Running Reg. 7 
They must change their Christen names, and tlieir Sir 
names. 1679 Mrs. Behn Feigpd Curtisan i. ii. My Grand- 
mother wou’d never own me if I should change the cursen 
name she gave me. 

3 . absol. A Christian. Only about 1500 made a 
true sb. with plural -J (? after French). 

C893 .ffi^LFRED Oros, VI. XXX. Ealle )7a ciistnan. a 1x31 
O. E. Chron. an. 1128 Betwenenoa Cristene and j>a he 9 ene. 
<1X335 Ancr, R. 32 Se Cristene (let beod ine hejiinesse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 19704 At fott jie cristen to prisun. 1363 
Langl. P. pi. a. I. gi Cristene and vn-cristene him cleymeji 
vchone. c X430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 5 Not oonly to cristen 
but also to paynems. c X4^ Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiv. 
Six For to hewe all the cribteyn in peces. .The crystens had 
ben shreu^ handled . 1530 Tindale Pract. Prelates Wks. 
(1573) 346 Tyrants did oft-tymes persecute the christen. 

b. Even christen [( 3 E. emne-cristen, ME. em~ 
cristeri\ : fellow-Christian ; often collectively, fel- 
low-Christians. See Even-ohbistiah. 

Christen (kri's’n), v. Forms : i ciistu-ian, 
3-4 oristiL-e(]:\, 4-6 cristen, 6- christen. (With 
the usual ME. variants : cryst-, -in, -yn, -on, -un, 
(6 crestyn). dud. 6-7 kersen, 8-9 kirsen, 9 
kersun, kessen, Sc. kirsten.) [OE. cristn-ian, 
f. cristen Christian, lit. to make Christian, Chris- 
tianize. The e was originally elided between / and 
n, when a syllable followra, but inserted when 
the infinitive -en, -e, -y, was dropped ; thus pa. t., 
I cristnode, 3 Orm. crisstnedd, 3-5 cristned, 6-7 
christned {chrisned), 6- christened^ 

+ 1 . trans. To convert to Christianity, make 
Christian, christianize. ox arch. 

C890 K. AQlfred Baida ii, 14 (Bosw.) Dset PaulinusSsr 
oast folc cristnode and fhllode. e X305 St, ChristopJier in 
E. E. p. (1862) 64 He gan hem so lere pat er hi come horn 
to |,e kyng: alle icristned hi were. C1450 Lydg. Mer. 
Missa 151 Charlys . . cristende roayne. c 1555 Harpsfield 
Divorce Hen. PY//(i878) 268 This thing cnMced not long 
before we were christened, and is written by our Apostle, 
S. Gregory. 16x4 Selden Titles Hon, 39 When the Danish 


Nation was first Christned. X644 Jer. Taylor A pol. Liturgy 
§ 2 The first example in England since it was first Christ- 
ened. x8& R. Owen Sanci. Cathol, 183 note. That holy 
Faith, which overcame the world, and christened it. 
b. To make Christian in form, or profession. 

1834 Coleridge Aids Refl. (1848) I. 12 The powers of the 
world are often christened, but seldom christianized. 

2 . trans. To admit or initiate into the Christian 
Church by baptism; to baptize, administer bap- 
tism to. + To christen from : to protect by chris- 
tening from {obs. \ cf. Bless s7.i 3). 

cxaoo Ormin 13257 patt menn hemm O Cristess name 
crisstre)>)>. £3386 Chaucer Sec. Nuiis T. 217 Pope Urban 
him cnstened right there. £14^ Merlin v. 91 Antor 
toke the childe . . and asked yef it were cristned. c 3485 
Digfiy Myst. (1882) iii. 1684 He xall crestyn yow from pe 
fynddes power. 3503 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) i. 
i. 8 To crysten or baptem is as moche to say as to wasshe. 
3536 Tindale i Cor. i. 14 Were ye baptised in the name of 
Paul ? I thanke God that I cnstened none of you. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts i. 4 a, He shall chrysten you 
with the holy ghoste. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 75 
The mydwyffe kersende tliem at home and was alowyd by 
the churche. 36x4 T. Adams Devils Banquet 327 They 
were Christened when they were Babes, and could not helpe 
it. 37x1 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 207 The dean of Rochester 
christened the child. The child roared like a bull, and I 
gave Mrs. Masham joy of it. H. Walpole Vertnds 

Anecd, Paint. (1786) IV. 186 (Jrator Henley christening a 
child. 3837 R. NicoLL Poems (1843) 02 When some o* her 
kimmers hae kirsened a wean. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Kessen, 
to christen. 3879 Hesba Stretton Through Needlds Eye 
I. 86 To. .christen the infants, and bury the dead, 
b. dbsol. To administer baptism. 

£ 3335 SH 0 REHAMP£«» 23 '(xe 49 ) 9 Water is kendeliche cheld 
..Tner-fore me mey cristni ther-inne 338. Wvcur Sel. 
Wks. II. 141 Crist telli]) here he fourme to Cristen. 3687 
Burnet Trav. ii. (1750) 84 They christen discovering the 
whole Head. 3830 Scott Abbot viii. He could marry, 
christen, and administer the other sacraments. 

3 . To give a name to (a person) at baptism; 
usually to receive a name at baptism. (Often 
with the name as complement of predicate.) 

£ 1450 Merlm i. 35 It was cristened Merlyn. 3600 Shaks. 
A. Y.L. III. ii. 284 laq. I do not like her name. Orl. There 
was no thought of pleasing you when she was christen’d. 
3753 Smollett Per. Pic, vi, The child, .was christened by 
the name of Peregrine. x 8 ^ Southey Q- Maifs Christen- 
ing, The babe is christened James. 1876 T. Hardy Hand 
Ethel. 1 . 1 She. .began life as a baby christened Ethelberta. 

fb. To give the name to, as sponsor ; to stand 
sponsor to (a child) at baptism. Obs. 

3535 Will ofB. Batty {Laymaii) in Mem. Ripn I. 33a, 
I will that every child diat I cristyned have virf. 3649 
Evelyn Diary 29 Nov., I christned Sir Hugh Rilies child 
with Sir Geo. Radcliffie . . the parents being so pooie that 
they had provided no gossips. 3667 Pepys Diary 28 Aug., 
I . . christened the child, a girl, Elizabeth, which though a 
girl my Lady Batten wouldliave me to give the name. 

4 . transf. To name and dedicate (bells, ships, 
etc.) by a ceremony analogous to baptism. 

3533 Frith Answ. More Wks. 1x573) 15X If you beleue 
that you ought to pieach to fishes, and goe Christen them 
an other while, as ye do belles, a 1674 Clarendon Hist, 
Reb, XVI. 1x843)908/2 That his Majesty might, .new Christen 
those Ships which too much preserv’d the memory, .of the 
Repuhlick. 3737 A. Hamilton New Acc. E, Ind. I. xxi. 
247 Bells, .being all christned, and dedicated to some Saint 
. .have a specifick Power to <hive away all manner of evil 
Spirits, except Poverty in the Laity, and Pride in the Cleigy. 
x888 Glasg^ow Herald xo Sept, xo/6 The four-masted steel 
sailing ship Cape Horn - .was successfully launched, and 
christened ny Madame Voisin. 

5 . gen. To name, give a name to; often with 
complement, to call by the name of. colloq. 

3643 Jer. Taylor Efisc. xxiii. The Disciples of the Glor- 
ious N^azarene were Christ'ned first in iuitioch, for they 
had their baptisme some yeares before they had their 
Name. 1643 SirT. Browne Relig. Med, i. § 38 We christen 
effects by their most sensible . . causes. 17x5 M. Davies 
Aih. Bnt. l xog He reckons but one, and she a Nun, viz. 
Anne (as he Christens her). 1735 Swift Wood, an Insect, 
Chambermaids christen this worm a deathwatcb. 3887 
Athenaeum 33 Dec. 898/1 The United States authorities 
have recently christened a riv» in Alaska., after Mr. Frede- 
rick Whymper. 

6. With various allusions, mostl;/ humorous. 

3588 Skaks. Tit. A.xv.a. 71 Heere is the babe.. The 

Empresse sends it thee. .And bids thee christen it with thy 
daggers point, xfop Dryden Tr. 4 r Cr. Prol. 20 Weak 
short liv’d issues of a feeble age, Scarce living to be Christ- 
en’d on the Stage ! xs^5 Burns Ef J. Lapraik xix. We ’se 
..kirsen him m' reekin water. 1834 Scott Redgauutlet 
Let. xiii, We’ll christen him with the brewer (here he added 
a little small beer to his beverage). 

b. in Thieved Cant. 

x8xx J. H. Vaux Plash Diet., Obliterating the name and 
number on .. a stolen watch; or the crest, cipher, etc., on 
articles of plate, and getring others engraved, so as to 
pievent their being identified, is termed having them, 
bishafd, or christen’d. x868 Doran Saints ^ Stmt. II. 
290 The pietist thieves .. ‘christen’ daily as soon as they 
have stolen a watch. This thieves’ christening consists in 
erasing the maker's same and supplying another. 

Christendie (krrs’ndi). Sc. Also -dee. [app. 
a modification of christeniy, influenced by Christen- 
dom^ Christendom. 

0x7^ Burns Willie brewed i. Three blyther hearts. .Ye 
w^ na find in Christendie. 0x849 Mangan Pamr (3859) 
346 Our groans ring through Christendee. 

Christendou (kri's’ndom). Forms : 1-6 
oristendom, 6— Christendom. Ailso 3-6 cristin-, 
oristyn-, crysten-, etc. ; with suffix, i- -dom, 4 


-doom, 4-5 -dam, 4-7 -dome ; dial. 7- kirsen- 
dom. [OE. cristenddm, f. cristen Christian 
(Chbisteit a.) + -ddm suffix of dignity, position, 
quality: see -dom. Cf. ON. hristindJmr, Sw. 
kristendom, Dan. Christendom, MHG. kristentuom, 
MG. kristinthmd\ 

tl. The state or condition of being Christian ; 
= Christianity 3. To take Christendom ; to ac- 
cept Christianity, become Christian ; see also 4. 

£893 K. /Blfbed Oros. ii. iv, Ac heo [Rome] for hiere 
cristendome nugiet is xescild. <rix34 O, E. Chron. an. 1x29 
Ealle hn Cristendome hsefdon. £1230 Hali Meid. 33 
Forsaken Crist and hire cristendom and rihte bileaue. 
3340 Hamfole Pr, Cause. 549 Til he thurgh grace may com 
Til baptem and til cristendom. 3460 Cafgrave Chron. 
(18^8) 81 Whethir he wold forsake his knythod or his 
Cristendom. 3529 More Dial, Heresy iv. Wks. 259/2 A 
christen mannes euill liuing, can not be imputed to hys 
christendome. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. id. 15. 16^ 
Jer. Taylor Episc. xix, Any man that would not have his 
Christendome suspected. x68x Baxter Search Schism, ii. 
33 Admitted to Christendom by baptism. 

f b. By my Christendom \ = As I am a Chris- 
tian I (fif.by my halidom, faith, etc.). Obs. 

c 3325 Coer de L. 929 Be my Crystyndham. c 3380 Sir 
Ferumh. 3906 ‘By Jje cristendom J>at y fong' ! quah Terry. 
1595 Shaics. Jolm IV. i. x6 By my Christendome, 1 should 
be as mei^ as the day is long. 3599 Nashe Lenten Stupe 
(1871) 93 The gaping rural fools, .swore by their Christen- 
doms . . they never saw such a miracle. 

+ 2 . The Christian faith or leh'gious system; 
Christianity. Obs. 

a 3000 Judith (Grein) Epilog. 264 Se cristendom weox on 
heora timan. £3x75 Lamb. Horn. 5 Seod}>an l^e cristindom 
wes. 3397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1526 Seinte Peter . . Pope was 
at rome verst cristendom to lere._ 3393 Gower Conf. 1 . 184 
Shefonde No Christendome in thllke londe. c 1450 Merlin 
iii. 55 Seth cristendom come first in-to this lie. 3588 R. 
Parke tr. MendozeCs Hist, China 334 Many crosses and 
many other signes and tokens of Christendome. 3649 
Bchmen's Ep, xxxiv. (x886) x6 The present Christendom 
is merely titular and verbal. 

fb. The sacraments and other ordinances of 
Christianity ; Christian privileges. Obs. rare. 

3397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) X0209 The meste was, alas I that 
ther nas no Cristendom. xfos Pagitt Christianogr. ii. vi. 
(3636) 62 Englands want of Churches and Christendome. 

3 . a. Christians collectively ; the church. 

<31133 O.E. Chron. an. 1129 Nu wmrS swa mycel dwyld 
on Cristendom swa it n»fre aer ne was. c 3340 Cursor M. 
29281 (Cotton Galba) he pape of rome . . jJe hele of cristen- 
dom and heuyd. c 3380 Wyclif Sel. Whs, 1 . 305 Toledealle 
Cristyndoom to hevene. 364a Jer. Taylor Episc. xiii, The 
successive practice of Christendom. x866 Lidddn BanMon 
Led. i. 3 The momentous question which, .has rivetted the 
^e of thinking and adoring Christendom. Ibid, viii, The 
Creed of Christendom. 

t b. A particular body or community of Chris- 
tians. Obs. rare. 

£3305 Lay. 29366 And fordude al J7isne cristindom. c 3330 
R. Brunne Chron, (1810) X03 Ageyn j^e paemy Cristen- 
dam to saue. 

c. The countries professing Christianity taken 
collectively; the Christian domain. 

3389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 36 Jef ony broj^er . . deye in 
straunge cuntre, in cristendom or in hethenesse. £3460 
Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim.Mon,{,\jxi{) 67 The Kyng of Spayne, 
one of the myghtyest Kyngs in Crystendome. 3538 Tin- 
dale Obed. Chr. Man Wks. (3573) 139 Not.. a foote of 
grounde in christendome. <3x637 Middleton Mayor Qninb. 
V. i. The king of Kirsendom Shall not be better welcome. 
x6^ Dryden Wild Gallant ii. i. One of the arrantest cow- 
ards in Christendom. 37x7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
II. xlvii. 44 Among the 'Turks . . false witnesses are much 
cheaper than in (Christendom. 3849 Trench Mirac, Pre- 
lim. Ess. vi, A (Christendom ' commensurate and almost 
synonymous with the civilized world'. 

fa. The Christian dispensation. Obs, rare, 
c 3340 Cursor M. 22268 (Fairf.) jler salle be a king . . of al 
o^er kingis be last. .)?er salle he jilde vp. .his coroun & his 
kingis wande til ihesu crist . . and squa salle cristen.dome 
take ende. 

f 4 . Baptism, as a token of admission to the 
Christian church; christening. Obs. To take 
Christendom', ‘to receive bajitism’. (Cf. i.) 

3397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4959 Seint oswald . . is godfader 
was in is cristendom. 3303 R. Brunne Handl. Syime 9496 
'The fyist sacrament ys holy bwteme . . Crystendom or 
crystynyng. 3377 Langl. P, PI. B. xii. 280 'Troianus was 
a trewe knyjte and toke neuere cristendome. And he is sauf. 
3382 Wyclif Rom, vi. 4 We ben to rideie biried with him 
bt cristendom [3388 haptym] in to deeUi, 348a Cath. A ngl,, 
A crystendam ; baptismus, baptisma. 35x9 Borman Vulg. 
17 h, 1 was called Wyllyam at my christendome. x68o Hon. 
Cavaliers The unforlmnate Infants, .have no Christendom. 

+ b. Allusively, {a.) Washing or sprinkling; 
{b.) Giving of a name, ‘christening ’. Obs. 

3596 Nashe Sapron Walden 83 How can he mmntaine his 
peak in true christendome of rose-water euerie morning 2 
160X Shaks. Alls Well r. i. 188 A world Of pretty fond 
adoptions christendomes That blinking Cupid gossips. 

+ 5 . Oil for (^rism or anointing. Obs. rare. 

£35x1 xst Eng, Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 35 That same 
tree, ther yat holy crestendom or olye out ronneth. 

Chxistexied (kii's’nd),^/. a. For forms see 
Chbistbn V. [f. Chbibtbn V. + -HD 1 .] Made 
Christian, converted to Christianity {obs.) ; bap- 
tized: see the verb. 

£ 3300 Ormin to5M patt ilocc off crisstnedd folic. x 53 o 
Palsgr. Introd, 16 most christened nation. X536 Ad 
37 Hen, VIII, c. 4a. § x in Oxf, ^ Comb. Enaetin. tx In 



CHRISTIAN. 


OHRISTENER. 

christoued realmes. 1564 Brief Exanu, A halowed and 
christened bell. 1596 Draytojt Leg. Dk. Nerm.^in^) 188 
As well in Christned as in heathen land. 1682 G. Vkhnon 
LifeHeylyn 73 In almost all Nations Chnstened, the same 
If flw ha s continued- lyzB in. loi U ill Peters 

keys some christen'd Jove adorn. 

ClLristeuer (kri-s’naj). [f. Christen ».+-er 1 .] 
One who christens or baptizes. 

1483 Cath. Aiigl. 83 A crystynar, bapiisia. JS 4 S Latimer 
S//i Serm. hef, Edw. VI (Ajb.l ys Christiners of belles. 
1538 Bp. Watson Se?'. Sacrarn. iii. 15 Let the Christener 
begynne to cast or poure water vpon the chyldes head. 

t Christenliead, -hood. Ols. rare. In 5 
cristenhede, -hode. [f. Christen a. ; see -hood, 
-HEAD. OE. *cristenhdd has not been found, but cf. 

OS. cristinhSd, OHG. christinlieit, MHG. kristen- 
heit : app. the derivative in -d6m was more favoured 
in England, and that in -Jiaid on the continent.] 
a. Christianity ; b. Christening ; e. A Christian 
domain or estate. 

ci44g Pecock Repr. i. xii, Converts fro Jewiy into 
Cristenhode. C1470 Haroikc Citron, xcj. 3 (Selden MS.) 
Edwyns doughtor. .At Yorke was bornej to whom men did 
complexe Maidons twelue to take he cristenhede. 1762 tr. 
Busehiiifs S^si. Geog^. IV. 543 Twenty decanates, or pro- 
vincial deannes, which from old have been styled Christen- 
hoods (Ger. Christenheiien.). 

Christening (kri-s’nig), vbl. sh. For forms 
see Christen v. [f. Christen v. + -ing i.] 

+ 1. Conversion to or reception of Christianity ; 
becoming a Christian. Obs. 

<21300 Cursor M. 30257 (Cott.) pat wiche-craft .. dos wit 
ani halud thing, and sua for-dos pair cristnyng. £'1340 
Ihld. 19728 Barnabas, .made hem of his cristenyng bolde. 

2. The action or ceremony of baptizing, baptism. 

<11300 Cursor M. 28331 (Cott.) Quare barne wit-vten 

cristening was for-farne. c 1315 Shoreham Poetns (1849) 8 
Wet may be the materie, Wer-inne cristninge may be mad. 
1481-90 Howard Househ. jS^j. (1841) 282 The crystenyng of 
mastyr Gorgis diylde. ^1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iv. 10 
You must he seeing Chrlsteningst Do you looke for Ale, 
and Cakes heere, yon i-ude Raskalls? 1712 Actio Anne in. 
Lotid Gas. No. 4981/3 The Register-Books for Christnings 
belonging to the respective Parishes. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 336 The pomp of the christening and burials. 

3. In various tramf. and allusive senses. 

1528 Tindale Oled. Chr. Man Wks. (1573) 153 The By- 
shops. .reserued to them seines the Christenyng of Belles. 
1621 Elsing Debates ATo. Aonfs (1870) 41 A Byll against the 
abuse of sacred things, as christening of doggs, etc. 184a 
Dickens Barn. Rudge bnv, They sprinkled it with turpen- 
tine. .This infernal christening performed, etc. 187a Ella- 
COMBE Belh Ch. v. 79 No profane cbristenlng, no conver- 
sion of the bell into a punch bowl. 1889 Daily Hews 17 Apr. 
3/6 After the customa^ service, conducted by the dochysurd 
diaplain, the christening and floating out were performed 
by Miss Gorst. 

4 . attrib, and Condi., as christening-bout, -cake, 
-day, -dinner, -feast, -font, -water', christening 
blanket, cloak, a blanket or cloak in which a child 
is christened ; f christening-book, a book con- 
taining the baptismal service. 

1735 SuoLi£TT Quix. (1803) IV. 299 Brought up to the 
business, even from their '’’christening blankets and swad- 
dling clothes. C1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 755/15 Hoc 
manuale, a ’’’crystynningboke. a 1843 Southey Ropreclti 
IV, At a *cliristening bout. 1876 Rock Text. Fair. 108 
Specimens of the *clmstemng cloaks, anciently in use. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth ■viii, A bridal banquet, or a *kirstemng 
feast^ or suchlike. x6xo Holland Camdett’s Brit. i. 256 A 
*Chnstmng Pont. 1631 Howes Stow/s Citron. (Brand) For 
godfathers and godmothers . . to give . .'’’christening shirts, 
with little bands and cuSfs, wrought either with sllke or 
blew threed. 1874 Dasent Tales from Field 188 Were you 
gone after ’’Christening -water, that you were gone so longl 

t Chri'stenl^, adv. Obs. [f. Christen a. + 
-LV 2 ,] In a Chnstian way j Christianly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man tfLa/ws T. 1023 This child Maurice 
was then Emperour Maad by the pope, and lyued cristenly 
[Lansd. MS. Cristienly]. 1426 Audelay Poems 47 Cristyn 
men jif that 3e be, Then loke 3e done cristynle. 1526 Tin- 
dale H. T. To Rdr., Them that are learned Christenly. 
^28 Roy Sat, (1S45) If thou wilt then live christenly. 1553 
Bale Vocacyon in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 1 . 336 S. Pauli, .had 
been christenly familiar at Rome, with Claudia Rufina. 

t Chxi’STOnmaxL, cristenmau. Obs. Also 
cristene-, cristeman. [ME. —cristen man, -written 
as one word : cf. Englishman, gentleman. Cf. 
MHG. hristemtan.'] =t Christian man, Christian. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 293 in Lamb. Horn. 177 Vuele cristene- 
men. c 1200 Trin, Coll. Horn, go Holi husel pe ech criste- 
man understont. 138 . Wyclif Wks. (1880) 408 No cristen- 
man shulde sue his prelate but in as myche as he suej> crist, 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxli. 333 Of Christenmen and 
of Sarazyns. 

t Christenmas. Obs. exc. dial. For forms 
see Christen a. [App. an assimilation of the 
proper cristes-mass, criste-mas, to Cristen, owing 
perh. to the shortening of the i, which separated 
it in sound from Christ.] = Christmas. (The 
ordinary form in northern dial.) 

^ ^ Hnt. 502 After crysten-masse com lie 

crabbed lentmn. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 50 The 
thirde daye ^er crystynmas daye. 1529 Rastell Pastyme 
CtSii) 40 At Crystenmas. *601 Weever Mirr. Mart. E vj, 
In Christenmas vpon Saint Thomas day. 1855 Whitby 
GIom., Kessenmas. 1879 Jamieson, Ckristenmass. 
Chnstente, -ty, etc. : see Christianity. 
Christliood (kr^’stjhud.). [f. Christ -i- -hood.] 
State or condition of being Christ ; Messiahship. 
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? a 1400 Chester PI. (1847) II. 33 Thy Chiisthoode we muste 
knowe. 1689 Foxes ^ Firebr, iii. 208 That the Unction 
whi(^ the Saints are said to receive from the Holy One. .is 
one with the Christ-hood of Christ. 1828 E. Irving East 
Days 114 His Christhood, as the anointed with the IJo'y 
Spirit. x88i Fairbairh Stud. Life Christ ix. 187 The 
reality of his Christhood. 

Chri’Stiad. nonce-wd. [see -ad i c,] An epic 
of Christ. 

i8m W. H. Mill Christa-sangUd {1842) Pref. 36 The 
firstlbook of the Indian Christiad. 

Christian (kri’sly^), a. and sb. Also 6 ohrys- 
tyau, -ian, christien. [ad. L. ChrtsHan-tts, (in 
Gr. yplOTtavis, Acts xi. 26 ), f. Christus, yplaros 
Christ. Introduced with the Renascence in talcing 
the place of the earlier cristen, Christen a. (CE 
the Anglo-Fr. cristien, found from 12 th c.)] 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons and communities : Believing, pro- 
fessing, or belonging to, the religion of Christ. 

ISS3 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 38 They had in lyke 
maner serued other Christian men. 1589 R. Harvey PI. 
Perc. fi86o) 14 Likening Christian folks to^ dogs. x^6 
Shaks. Merch. V. iv. i. 295 These be the_Christian husbands. 
1651 Hobbes Leroiath. it. xxvi. 150 Christian States punish 
those that revolt from Christian Religion. ,1704 Nelson 
Fest. ^ Fasts vii. (1739) 92 The whole Christian Church 
hath distinguished him W that Character. 1827 Keblb 
Chr. V., Evening x. The Rulers of this Christian land, 
b. Most Christian : a title of the kings of France. 
174a Young Nt. Th. vi. 341 O thou most Christian enemy 
to peace. 1751 J. Brown Shaftesb. Charac. 34 Religious 
criticism hatn made hut little progress among the subjects 
of the most Christian king. x86i Thackeray Four Georges 
(1S85) ^6 His most Christian Majesty and his court. 

e. In the names of various religious sects or as- 
sociations, as Christian Israelites, f Christian 
Royalists (see quot.), Christian Socialists (whence 
Christian Socialism, the principles of Christian 
Socialists ; Christiaiusocialize v. (nonce-wd.'), to 
imbue -wili Christian Socialism). 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) III. xv. 497 These are 
called Christian Royalists, or Fitth-Monarchy-Men. _ 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. (1857) 207 A Christian 
Socialist Is Romney Leigh. X884 E. Maurice Life F.^ D. 
Maurice II. 41 Hisgreatwishwasto Christianise Socialism, 
not to Christian-socialise the Universe. _r88s Whitaher's Al- 
manack 198 Persons described as : Christian Arm.^ Chris- 
tian Believers. Christian Brethren. Christian Disciples. 
Christian Eliasites. Christian Evangelists. Christian Is- 
raelites. Christian Mission. Christian Pioneers. Christian 
Soldiers. Christian Teetotallers. Christian Temperance 
Men. Christian Unionists. Free Christian Association. 
United Christian Army. United Christian Church. 

2. Of things : Pertaining to Christ or his religion : 
of or belonging to Christianil^. 

*SS3 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. Title-page, The Christian 
fayui. 15)97 Hooker Eccl. Pal. v. Ixvii. 12 'That wherewith 
. . all Christian confessions [are] agreeable. 1602 Shake. 
Ham. V. i. 2 Is she to bee buried in Christian burial 1 7 1689 
Fleetwood Serin. 2 Cor. ix. 12 Wks. (1737) s The indi- 
gestible diSSculties of the Christian Creed. 1847 Ld. Lindsay 
Lett. Chr. Art Introd. 14 Claiming superiority for Christian 
over Classic Art. Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. iv, That 
Christian worship which was . . to supersede the idolatry . . 
of the pagan. ^x866 Liddon Bampt, Led. i. The central 
question of Christian Theology. 1876 Green Short Hist. 

I. § 3 A pagan and a Christian altar fronted one another, 

tb. Court Christian', an ecclesiastical court. 

Obs. exc. Hist. 

xA^i^ Edw. I, Act 4 Placita inde teneanlur in curia 
Christianitatis. 1292 Britton v. x, 10 La conisaunce de 
matrimoigne et de testament apent a Cristiene court 
[Nichols trtutsl. The cognizance of marri^e and of testa- 
ments belongs to the Court Christian]. — Tekes autaunt qe 
prove soit en Court cristiene \transl. Until it be proved in 
Court Christian], 1628 Coke On Litt, 488 Linwood saitli. 
That Probate of Testaments, De consnetudine Anglirn et 
non de jme commuui, belong^to Court-Christian. z8os 
Easfs^ Rep, V. 353 The defect in the Court Christian is in 
the trial and not in the jurisdiction. X863 H. Cox Instit, 

II, ii. 31 1 In the beginning of the reign of Edward I, an Act 
of Pailiament was made . . restricting the Courts Christian 
to causes relating to wills, matrimony, and pure spirituality. 

t c. Ch-isUan ale ; see quot, and Alb 3 . Obs. 
1842 Vi/gind Compl. in JV. ^ Q. 14 July 1866 To eat 
cakes and drink Chnstian ale on holy dales. 

3. Of persons and their qualities or actions : 
Shoyving character and conduct consistent with 
discipleship to Christ ; marked by genuine piety ; 
following the precepts and example of Christ: 
Christ-like. 

1597. Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivii, The mutual exercise of 
Christian Charity. Ihid* Ixiu 3 The vane and declination 
of Cfeistian piety. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. §57 Even 
tne Heathen Romans were so Christian, that . . no Vestal 
Virgin or Flamen of Jupiter was restrained to swear. 1706 
Shaftesb. leeii, Ent 7 ius, 6 [A] truly Christian Prelate. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Sclun. xvii. The people of Scotland 
were . . considerably moie Christian than the larger part of 
their schoolmasters. x866 Liddon Bampt. Led. iii. That 
snppljr of light, of love, and of resolve, which enriches., the 
Christian soul. 

4. Of or belonging to a Christian or Christians. 

XS96 Shaks. Merck. V, rv. i. 310 If thou dost shed One 
drop of Christian bloud. X604 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 
M Some Christian Ship had been here, X876 Green Short 
Hist. 1, 1 3 The enthusiasm for the Christian God, faith 
in whom had been bought so dearly, 

o. Human as distinguished from brutal; now 
only collog. or humorous, b. mod. colloq. or slang. 


Of things : Becoming a Christian ; ‘ civilized ’, 
'decent , ‘respectable’. Cf. B. 3 , 
rS77 B. Googe Hereshach’sHusb. iii. (1586) i56This mode- 
cine wil also remedy a Christian creature. 1682 D'Urfey 
ButleVs Ghost 76 Christian breeches without hole. Ibid, 137 
And make such wrack of Christian Food. 1818 Scott Z.<!^. 
Montrose xiv, Had you been to fight with any Christian 
weapons. 

6 . Christian name : the name given at chnsten- 
ing ; the personal name, as distinguished from the 
family name or surname. (Also allusively =* pro- 
per name ’.) Hence to Christian-name v. Irans. 
(nonce-wd.), to call by one’s Christian name; 
Christian-named ppl. a., ha-ving a Christian name. 

1549 Latimer ord Serm. btf. Edit). VI (Arb.) 83 Nowe _a 
dayes they call them gentle rewardes, let them leaue their 
colourynge, and cal them by their Christian name Brybes, 
160S Camden Rem. 49 That the giving of Surnames for 
Christian names began in the time of king Edward the sixl. 
1727 Pope Th. on Var. Subj., When a man is made a 
spiritual peer he loses his sir-name ; when a temporal, his 
enristian-name. X77S Sheridan Scheming Lieut, ii. iv, I 
never knew any good come of giving giris these heathen 
Christian names. 1823 Lamb Elia, Mackery End, We. . 
•were familiar, even to the calling each other by our Chris- 
tian Names, 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xx. fi866) 162 The girls 
Christian-named each other. 1866 Ruskin Crown Wild 
Olive Pref. 2r Every separately Christian-named portion 
of the ruinous heap [of the slain]. 

7. Christian era : the era reckoned from the ac- 
cepted date of the birth of Christ, and adopted in 
all Christian countries. 

1657 Wharton Wks. (1683) ^ The Greek Church nuni- 
bereth from the Creation to (Jurist’s .^ra^ 5508 complete 
years. .The year 1657, current of the Christian ^ra. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (17781 1 . 1. 10 About six hundred 
and four years before the Christian asra, J owett Plato 

III. 524 In the first centuries of the Christian era. 

B. sb. 

1. One who believes or professes the religion of 
Christ ; an adherent of Christianity. 

leyS filgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 1 The lyfe of euery 
chrystian. is as a pil^ymage. 1582 N.T. (Rhem.) xi. 
26 So that the disciples were at Antioche first named 
Christians [earlier versions Christen ; Wyclif 1388 Cristen 
men). 1596 Shaics. Merch. V, iii. i. 66 If a lew wrong a 
Chnstian, what is his humility, reuenge ? x6ii Bible r Pet. 
iv. 16 If any man suffer as a Christian [rn Rhem. 1582, 
earlier versions Christen]. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
(1783) in. 273 Descent from a family of Old Christians, 
untainted with any mixture of Jewish or Mahometan blood. 
X844 Kinglake Buthen xxvii, The . . exultation with which 
he saw a fellow Christian stand level with the imperious 
Mussulmans, 1876 Green Short Hist. i. § 3 The N orthum- 
brian peasantry, .were. .Christians only in name. 

+ b. Even Christian : fellow-Christian ; also 
collectively, fellow-Christians. Obs. See Even-. 

2. One who exhibits the spirit, and follows the 
precepts and example, of Christ; a believer in 
Christ who is characterized by genuine piety. 

i^ag More Dial. Heresy iv. Wks. 257/2 Being faithful 
christiens. 1611 Bp. Hall Serm. iii, Impress of God, It is 
reason that makes us men ; but it is holiness that makes us 
(Jhristians. 17^ Young Nt. Th. iv. 788 A Christian is the 
highest style of man. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tdnis C. 
xxvii, I's willin’ to lay down my life . . to see mas’r a (Jliris- 
tian. x88a Farrar Early Chr. II. 500 To be a Christian is 
to act as Christ acted. 

3. a. colloq. and dial. A human being, as dis- 
tinguished from a brute. [A common sense in the 
Romanic langs.] b. colloq. or slang. A ‘ decent 

‘ respectable ’, or ‘ presentable ’ person. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 111. i. 272 Shee hath more qualities 
then a Water-Spaniell, which is much in a bare Christian. 
160X — 7 we. N, I. iii. 89 M ee thinkes . . I haue no more wit 
then a Christian, or an ordinary man ha’s. XJ7X4 Shaftesb. 
Charad. (1732) III. 88 The very word Christian is, in com- 
mon Language, us’d for Man, in opposition to Brute-beast, 
without leaving so much as a middle place for the poor 
Heathen or Pagan, <2x732 Gki Reh. Goatham i, V^en 
the Corporation feast is at our house, .one would methinks 
appear a little like a Christian, ijm Fielding Tom fanes 
XII. iii, A fitter food for a horse than a Christian. x8i8 
Scott Leg. Montrose xi, [The] sagacious quadruped . . 
-walked in and out of the boat with the discretion of a Chris- 
tian. 1844 Dickens Mari. Chue. xxxiv. You must take 
your passage like a Christian ; at least, as like a Christian 
as a fore.cabin passenger can. x88. Chester, Leicester, 
Sheffield, W. Som. Gloss. (E, D. S.), Christian, a human 
being, as opposed to a dumb animal, ' Tliat dog is as Gun- 
ning as a Christian ’. 

4. Used as a denominational or sectarian name. 

Vionaa.'ac^A. Christian, it was assumed as a title by a sect 

which arose in America. Among tlie names of religious 
societies in England and Wales certified to the Registrar 
General occur ‘Bible Christians ‘ Christians owning no 
name but the Lord Jesus’, and ‘Christians who object to 
he otherwise designated ’, 

x8x8 S. Luckey Defence Dodr. Trinity Pref. 5 A new 
Met of people who called themselves Chrl-stians. i860 
Bartlett Diet. Amer., Christian (with first i longl, a name 
assumed by a sect which arose from the great revival in 
1801. 186S Churchman {Hartford, C/.) 6 June, Baptists, 
Methodists, Unitarians of both schools, CImst-ians, Uni- 
versalis ts. 

1 5. A variety of pear; ? =Bon-ohk£tibn; also 
a variety of plum. Obs. 

X649 Selden Laws Eng. 11, vi. (1739) 32 Like a Christian, 
that seldom endures long after his mil ripeness [yuite. He 
means the Pear, so called]. 1655 Moufet & C. Bennet 
Health Imprav. (1746) 308 The least nourishing [Plums] . . 
are Bullices, Christians. Prunella’s, Skegs and Hoibe-Flums. 
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CHRISTIAWO-. 


CHRISTIAN. 

1885 Barnes Dorset Dial., Crisien, a small kind of plum. 
x888 W. Somerset Gl., Gristing. 

O. Comd. a. Parasynthetic, as Christian-fninied 
a-, and derivatives as ChrisHan-vvindedmss sb. b. 
Christian-wise adv., in a Christian way. 

x88o Blackmori: Erema xlix. (Hoppe), A selfishness . . by 
no means Christian-minded. 1856 Wartcr SotUftey Lett. 
II. 292 In what way Southey wished the Catechism taught 
. .not parrotwise, but Christian wise. 

t Clvristiaxi, V . Obs. rare. [f. Cheistiajv a., 
partly a refashioning of earlier Cheistee ».] To 
make Christian, to christen ; chiefly in pa. pple,.^ 
ppl. a. 

1386 Fulke A^t. A lien 252 (T.) You allege the practice of 
all churches christianed to the contrary, x^ Hutherford 
Tryal lf Tri. Faith ix. (1845) 104 Every thing mercied and 
Christianed. X684 ed. Foxe's A, ^ M, III. 401 Them that 
be christianed [ed. 1583 christened]. 

t ChristiaudOlU. Obs. rare. [An attempted 
refashioning of Cheisteedom after Christian!\ 

1 . Christianity; = Cheistendom i. 

XS83 Abf. Sanoys Sertn. vii. 10 That it is good Christian- 
dome to lie, sweare, and forsweare. 

2 , = Cheistendom 3. 

0x670 Hackut Ahp. Williams i. (1692) 142 In the face of 
all Christiandom. xyfia-^x H. Walpole Verities Auecd. 
Faint. (1786) V. 63 The Revels of Christiandom. 

Christianhood. nonce-ivd. [f. Cheistianj^. 
+ -HOOD ; cf. Cheistbnhead.] The estate or con- 
dition of a Christian, Christianity. 

X887T. W. Allies Throne of Fisherm. 360 When they had 
taken Christianhood into themselves. 

t Christiardmity. Obs. rare~\ [f, Christ or 
Christian + L. anim-tis mind + -ity : cf. magna- 
niniity. Incorrectly for christ-animity, ox Christian- 
animity^ Christian-mindedness. 

X637 Bastwick Litany iv. 3 Of this Cbristianimity is this 
peo^e and many more. 

Christianism (kri'stjmniz’m). [a. F. chns- 
tianisme, or its original, L. christianism-usj a. Gr. 
)(piffriaviffii-6s Christianity.] 

1 . The Christian religious system ; Christianity, 
Obs. (exc. as a nonce-wd., when Christianity is 
classed with other -isms.) 

X376 WooLTON Chr. Afameal (1851) 93 The godly make no 
difference of meats in respect to Salvation: for they know 
..that Christianism consisteth not therein, 1390 Green- 
wood Anew. Def. Read Praters 33 The Church may pro- 
fesse Chrisiianistne and Auttchristianisme, both at a tyme. 
1649 Milton i, Herein the worst of Kings, professing 

Christianism, have, .exceeded him. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
II. in. 73 Converted from JudaismetoChrlstianisme. 1683 
Boyle Bnq. Notion Nat, 333 Philosophers, who preceded 
Christianism. x8ox-x3 Fuseli Lect. Art xii. (1848) 333 
That Christianism was inimical to the progress of arts, 
x^ Carlyle Heroes i, We inquire ..What religion they 
had? Was it Heathenism? . .Was it ChristianisnT? 

2 , In a depreciatory or contemptuous sense: 
A Christianity of a sort or form. 

X674 R. Godfrey InJ. ^ Ab. Pl^sic 178 The Heathenish 
Christianism, and deceit of the Doctors. X83S I. Taylor 
Restor. Belief 047 The easy, overweening, and egotistic 
Christianism of Christian people. 1873 Contemfi. Rev. 
XXVI. 987 Poor, thin, maundering — we were going to call 
it chlorotic Christianism. 1883 W. H. Wynn in Homil. 
MoniMy Aug. 618 Christianism— if I may invent that term 
— is but making a sun-picture of the love of God. 

Christianite (kri'styanait). Min, [See quot, 
1868,] a. A variety of Anoethitb. f b. A pro- 
posed synonym of Phillipsitb. 

X826 Avier. Jml. Sc. XI. 263 The color of Christianite is 
rarely yellow. 18M Dana A'lin. (1880) 340 Christianite was 
named by Monticelli and Covelli after the prince Christian 
Friedrick of Denmark, who explored Vesuvius with them. 

Christianite, -tie, obs. ff. Cheistianity. 
Clixistiauity (kristiite-mti). Forms; a. 4 
cristiente, 4-5 -iante, -yante, 4-6 orystyente, 
-yante, S cristiantee, 6 ohristiantie. 4-5 
cristente (-ante), 5-6 crystente, 6 christente, 
-tie, -tee, -tye, (7 ohristinty, 9 arch, -entie, 
-ty). 7. 4-5 crystyanyte, 4-6 cristiauite, 5 
-yanite, 6 christianite, 6-7 -itie, 6- -ity. [Re- 
presents (originally through OF. crestienti), L. 
chrisHdnitat-eni, noun of state f. christidn-us Chris- 
tian ; having t^en the place in whole or part of 
the native formations ME. cristenhode and cris- 
tendom. Apart from the merelygraphic refashioning 
oicr- as chr- at the Renascence, the word has had 
three types, cristienti the most French, cristenHe 
the most English, and Christianity the most Latin- 
ized, which might fairly be treated as distinct 
words, except that, being connected by interme- 
diate links, their relations are more clearly shown 
by considering them together. The type cristienti 
was a direct adoption of Anglo-Fr. cristienti, OF. 
crestienti: see (Christian. By further assimila- 1 
tion to the English cristen, cristendom, etc. (aided 
probably by the phonetic obscurity of the -ien-), 
arose cristenti, which was the most frequent ME. 
type. After 1500^ both types were spelt with 
ch-. Already in the 14th c., familiarity with the 
Latin form as a word of the clergy, led to foe 
occasional use of foe 5-syllabic cristianite. With 


the Renascence this became christianite, -itie, -ity, 
which in foe course of the i6th c. entirely sup- 
planted foe two earlier forms, though christentie 
lingered dialectally, and appears as christendie in 
Bums. Christianity and Christendom were ori- 
ginally synonyms, but are now differentiated.] 

+ 1 . The whole body of Christians, foe Christian 
part of the world, Christendom. Obs. 

a. cristiente, etc. 

a T3f» Cursor H. 2x26 Rome. .}>at now es ouer all cris- 
tiante. c X330 R. Brunnb Chron. (t8io) 192 Ne no Jiing suld 
it greue vnto }je Cristiente, c 1433 Torr. Portugal 890 There 
ys no man in Crystyante, More welcome. X483 Caxton 
Paris 4 y. 71 Thur^ out al Crystyente. xS..Elderton 
A", of Scoits ^ A. Brmune in Percy Reliq. (1823) III. 36 I 
will not be a traitour for all Christiantie. 

B. cristentie, etc. 

c X320 Sir Beues 2690 Schel hit neuer aslawe be For no- 
man in cristente. X340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 3923 Alle bn 
men of cristante. 1474 Caxton Chesse 38 Other parties of 
cristente. 2309 Barclay Shyp ofFolys 212 Rome the hede 
andchefe of Chrlstentye. c 13x1 zst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 34 His lande is twyes as grete as all Crystente and 
Turkey, Uoall Erasm. Apopit. 105 a, Saide of some 
publique officers of Chiistentee. c 1630 R. Hood ^ Q. 
Katherine m Percy Folio 1 . 39 Shee wold not misse your 
conmaniefor all the gold in cristinty. [1^3 Veitch Tweed 
84 The feudal claims of all the Kings In Christenty.] 

7. Christianity {^istiemite, etc.). 

*303 (MS. c 1373) R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11237 Seynt 
lame stable[de] hyt for to be A sacrament burge crysty- 
anyte [altered from Crystiente]. c 1386 Chaucer Man of 
L's. T. 446 To Walys fledde the Cristyanytee [r.r. 2 ciis- 
tianite, 2 cristianyte(e, Cristiante, cristeante] Of olde 
Britons, dwellynge in this He. 13*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1331) 170 Comprehendyng . . in our prayer all the chirche 
of christianite. 1349 Scot. Ep. Q. Mary 6 To compel 

al cristianite tyl adhere to ther peruerst opimone. a 1628 
Ln. Brooke Poems, Humane Learn. Ixxxiv, To make one 
Church of Chrlstianitie. xfixz Hbylin St. George 349 The 
Guardian of the distressed a&ires of Christianitie. 

2 . The religion of Christ; the Christian faith; 
foe system of doctrines and precepts taught by 
Christ and his apostles. 

a. X303 [see 7 below]. 2302 (W. deW, 

1506) 1. lii. 36 To be baptysed and to lyue from youth in 
crystyente. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. i. vL 32 Yf ne were theyre. .good 
prech^ge and techyng, Cristente shold be exyled by 
errour. 1381 Marbeck Bk. qf Notes 108 Bethleem betokeneth 
the Christentie, which in the eies of the world is little and 
vile, but in the eies of God is great and precious. 1822 
Joanna Baillib Met. Leg. Iviii, Had, in cause of Chris- 
tentie, Fought with bold Saracens, 
v. (The first quotation is altered from crystyente.) 

1^3 (MS. c «7S) R. Brunne Handl, Synne 11706 Yn 
be begynnyng of crystyanyte J>e apostoles wente aboute to 
preche, isaA Pilgr. Perf.tNi. deW. 1331) 189 All yt we 
byleue expresly and distinctly in Christianite. X583[ Abf. 
Sandys Serm. vi. 722 Christianitie doeth not consist in 
lowde and shrill crying. Lord, Lord. z6oi H. Timberlby in 
Purchas Pilgrimes ix. xvii, Hee maruelled that I should so 
much erre from Christianitie. x6ix Bible Pref, The pro- 
fessours and teachers of Christianitie. 1773 BVrke Sp. 
Relief of Dissen. Wks. (1826) X. 23 I am persuaded that 
toleration, so far from being an attack upon Christianity, 
becomes the best and surest support to it. 1834 Milman 
Lot, Chr. Pref. The great sphere of Latin Christianity was 
Western Europe. 

b. ‘wifo^/. A Christian religious system. 

1831 Carlyle Sart, Res. ni. iii. What make ye of your 
Chnstianities, and Chivalries, and Reformations 7 1847 

Emerson Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 330 The 
moral sentiment, which carries innumerable Christianities, 
humanities, divinities in its bosom. x87[4 Pusey Lent. 
Serm. 57 There are afloat hundreds of Christianities. 

3 . State or fact of being a Christian ; Christian 
condition or quality; Chnstian spirit or character. 

1303 (MS. c 137s) R. Brunne Handl. Synfie 232 Men 
clepyn hym god of ciistianite ; For 3yfhe wyl hym mercy 
craue, Redyly mercy shal he haue. 1388 J. Udall De- 
monstr, Discip. (Arb.) 34 Concerning bis state of Christiani- 
tie, and abilitie to that place where to he is to be called. 
c 1663 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col, Hutc/flison 25 The 
head and spring of them all Dus virtues] his Christianity. 
2833 Cruse Eusebius vin. xiii. 376 A venerable example 
of genuine Christianity, x^ Hlust, Lmid. News 27 Feb. 
202/3 Englishmen whose Christianity consists in going to 
Church once upon a Sunday. 

fb. Upon my ChrisHaniiy != As, I am a Chris- 
tian ; a form of asseveration. (Cf. Christendom 
I b, Halidom, etc.) Obs. 

2633 T, Stafford Hib. viit. (1821) 332 Upon my Chris- 

tianity, I doe acknowledge him to haue deserved more. 
t 4 .' Eccl, Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as in Court 
of Christianity = Court Christian ; hence spec, 
applied to ruridecaual chapters, and ruridecanal 
jurisdictions ; whence Dean of Christianity, orig. 
= Rural Dean; now retained in the title of parti- 
cular niral deaneries, ox Deaneries of Christianity, 
comprising the parishes of certain cities or towns, 
as Exeter, Lincoln, Leicester. 

[c xioo Eadmer HUt. VI. (ed. Selden,_i6a3, 208) Omnem 
auctoritatem exercendae christianitatis illi adimere cu^iehat.] 
1387 Fleming Cant. Holinshed III. 1009/2 In this citie 
[Exeter] in the yeare 1222 . . the parish churches were 
limited, and increased to the number of nineteene churches 
within the citie and suburbs, and were called by the name of 
the christianitie euen to this dale. x^S Kennett Paroch, 
Antiq. Q\oss.Christuinitatis Curia, Courts of Christianity 
were not only held by the Bishras in Synods, and the 
Archdeacons and ChancelloB in Consistories. But they 


were also the Rural Chapters, where the Rural Dean or 
Dean of Christianity presided, and the Clergy were Assessors. 
1786 J- Bacon Liber Regis 411 D[eaneiy] Christianity, in 
the Archdeaconry of Lincoln. [Includes all the parishes in 
the Ci^ of Lincoln.] 1833 W. Dansey Horm Decan. Ritr. 
II. 41 (Jur ruridecanal conventions.. were acknowledged., 
as rural courts of Christianity. Ibid, ii, 34 Extensive duties 
of arbitiation and pacification are charged on the deans of 
Christianity, .of the diocese of Ypres 1878 Clergy List 
413 Diocese of Peterborough, Archdeaconry of Leicester, 
Deanery of Christianity, or I.eicester. 

ChristiauizatioXL (kri-styansizJi-Jan). [f. 

Christianize + -ation.] 

1 . Making Christian ; conversion to Christianity. 

2833 Chalmers Const. Man. (1833) ih n- ii- ^ 9 ° The basis 

of Christianlxation. X835 Duff m Life x. Ii88z) 157 The 
Christianization of India. 1837 J. Lang Netu S. Wales II. 
308 Christianization and civilization of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of New South Wales. 

2 . The giving of a Christian character or form to. 

1844 Stanley Arnold I. iv. 222 No full development of the 

Church, no full Christianization of the State, could . . take 
place, until, etc. x^7 Ln. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 41 The 
habitual christianisation of heathen traditions. 

Christianize (kri'sty^aiz), v. [f. Christian 
a. -ize; perhaps after med.L. christianizdre ', 
mod.F. has also christianiserJ\ 

1 . trans. To make Christian, convert to Chrlk- 

tianity (persons, nations), \ 

1393 Nashb Chrisfs T. (1613) 126 He which peruseth 
that, and yet is Diagoriz'd, will neuer be Christianiz'd. 1676 

I. Mather Hist. War vt. Indians (1S62) 48 He was Chris- 
tianized and baptiz'd. 1789 l/Lovsx Atner, Geog. 1 . 744 The 
Jesuits.. made gieat efforts to civilize and Christianize the 
‘natives. xSsxD. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. i. 195 
Scotland and Ireland were Christianized centuries before. 

2 . To make Christian in character, to imbue 
with Christian principles or forms. 

1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 49 The preaching of some men is 
such morality, as Seneca and other Heathens taught, only 
Christianised with some words. 1809 Edin. Rev. Apr. 224 
He was then accused . . of wishing to Christianize the Re- 
volution [Christianieer la Revolutioti). 1832 Arnold in 
Stanley Life (1844) I. vi. 274. I cannot understand what is 
foe good of a national Church if it be not to Christianize the 
nation. 1842 D’Israeli Arnett. Lit. (1867) 330. 

3 . intr. To adopt or conform to Christianity; 
to play the Christian, (rare.) 

x^ Sylvester Du Bartas n. n. Colonies Frester lohn.. 
Doth, in some sort deuoutly Christianize, xfiax Milton 
Animadv. (1831) 206 They did no more . . hut bring some 
Fagans to Christianize. 2823 Lamb Elioj Impeif. Symp. 
These half convertites— Jews christianizing— Christians 
judaizing — puzzle me. 

Hence Christianized ppl. a., Chrlstianiziner 
vbi. sb. and ppl. a. ; Christianizer, one who 
Christianizes {trans. and intr.). 

2652 Gaule Mag^trom. yo, A Jewish rabbin, or a pagan 
philosopher, or a Christianizer compact of them both. 1671 
Flavel Fount Life iv. 10 The far greater part of the Chris- 
tianised world, X767 T. Hutchinson Hist, Frov- Mass. ii. 
137 Some of the. .christianized Mohawks. x8a6 Ann, Rev. 
IV. 263 The would be christianizers of Hindostan. 1806 
Southey Lett, (1856) I, 370 In Germany, .the clergy are 
philosophising Christians, or Christianising philosophers. 
1839 1 . Taylor Logic in Theol. 201 The time of the Chris- 
tianizing of the empire. 

Cbristianlike (kri’styanlsik), a. and 
[f. Christian sb. + Like a. and advi\ 

A. adj. Befitling or proper to a Christian; 
showing a Christian spirit. 

iS74'NnwTON Health Mag, 70 Honest mirth and Chris- 
tianlike ioye. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V. v. ii. 381 Neighbour- 
hood and Christian-like accord, 2749 Fieldino Tom Jones 

II. v, That sublime Christian-like disposition. 2841 I, 
Taylor Spir. Chr. 167 If opinion be free, andChristianlike, 

B. adv. In the manner of a Christian, Christianly. 
2393 Shaks. a Hen. VI. iir. ii, 58 He most Christian-like 

laments his death. 2632 Lithgow Trav. 323 , 1 was kindly 
vsed, and Christian-like intertayned. 

Christiauly (kri'styanli), a. [f. Christian .r^. 
+ -lyI.] Proper to or befitting a Christian. 
x6ao Donne Serm, V. 320 A Christianly use of. . riches, 
2642 Milton Refortn. Ch. Discip. 11, 13 Sage and Chris- 
tianly admonition. 2832 Fraser's Mag, III. 766 A mild and 
christianly temper. 2842 Longf, Children Lords Supp, 48 
A Christianly plainness Clothed . the old man. 
Christiajaly, adv. [f. Christian a. + -dy^. 
For ME. form see C(h)ristbnly.] In a Chris- 
tian manner ; in a way becoming a Christian. 

2338 Leland Itin, IV. 64 Richard Beauchampe late Earle 
of Warwike . , the which, .deceased full Christian lye 30 Apr, 
1439. J- Jackson True Evat^. T. ii. 136 Nobly and 
christianly spoken, a 27x8 Penn Tracts WIb. 2726 I. 709 
[He] Christianly exhorted the People to consider their latter 
end. x8^ L. Hunt Antobidg. vii. (i860) 128 Young as I was 
and Christianly brought up. 

Christianuess (kri'styannes). rare. [f. Cheis- 
TXAN a. + -NESS.] Christian quality. 

a x66o Hammond Whs. I. eio (R.) To judge the chris- 
tianness of an action, by the law of natural reason. 

Christia’UO-, combining form of L. Christid- 
nus or Gr,Xpi(rnaF( 5 s Christian, as in Christiano- 
gentilisfft, -poganism ; Chrisiiano-Platonical adj. 
t ChrlstiamograpliT [Gr. -ypa(pta writing : see 
-gbaphy], a -description of Christians (title of a 
book by Ephraim Pagitt see quot). f Chris- 
tiauoiua'stix, a scourge of Christians. 

i8a8 Carlyle in For, Rev. 1 . 131 The ray of Chrlstiano- 
catholico-platonic Frnth. 2680 H. More Apocal. Apoe, 1x7 



OHRISTIOIDE. 

She is said to fly into the wilderness, bein^ more safein thls 
Christiano-gentilisin..The desart, or Christiano-pagamsm. 
i^l—Soitg of Scull, (title), A Chrisdano-PIatomcall dis- 
play of Life. . » 

163s PAGnT(ftV&) Chnstianogr»hje_or the description of 
the multitude and sundry sorts of Christians in the world, 
not subject to the Pope, a 1647 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 
422 All those varieties of Christians in the large circle of 
Christianography. 1678 CauviaKiii Jutell. Syst. i. iv. 273 
Hierocles, the famous diristianomastix. 

Christie (kri'stik), a. rare~\ [f. Gr. XpiuT-os 
Christ + -ic.] Of or pertaining to Christ. 

1874 J* Dale {title), Christie and Patristic Baptism. 

Gnnsticide ^kri-stisaid). nonce-wd. [f. L, type 
*ChristicidUm : see -cide.] A slaying of Christ. 

1577 Holinshed Chron. 11. 38^ Gniltie of homicide, of 
parricide, of christicide, nay of deidde. x6ix Speed, Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. ix. (163a) 616, 1644 H. Leslie Serm. Blessing 
o/yudah 37. 

’)' Chnsti*Colist. Ol>s.~° \f, late L. C/irisH- 
cola (f. + worshipping) + -1ST.] A 

worshipper of Christ. 

ma-36 in Bailev ; hence in Ash and in mod. Diets. 
Chnatide, var. Christ-xide, Ois., Christmas. 
Christien, obs. form of Cheistiah. 

ChxiBtif)y, o. rmue-wd. [f. L. type *Chrisii- 
pcare\ see -pt.] trans. To make like Christ, 
make a partaker of Christ’s nattire. 

1663 Faeingdoh Strut. (1672) 999 The soul must be refor. 
tnaift et angel^cata, refined and angelifled, or rather 
Christificaia, Christified. 

Christin, obs. form of Chbisteh a, and v. 
Christinty s see Christianitt. 

Christio‘logy> bad form of CHBiSTOi,oaY. 
a 1873 Lvtton A'. ChUUugiy i. x. He beloved . . to what he 
himself called the school of 'Eclectical Christiology and 
accommodated the reasonings of Deism to the doctrines of 
the Church. 

Chidstisiu. twnce-wd. [f. Christ + -ism.] = 
CHBiSTiAinTT Qjlassed with Buddhism, Brahman- 
ism, and other tsm). 

1847 Emerson Repr. Men., Uses Gt. Men 'Wks. (Bohn) I. 
274 Our colossal theologies of Judaism, Christism, Bud- 
dnism, Mahometism. 

Christless (krai'stles), 0, £f. Christ + -less.] 
Without Christ or his spirit. 

*6sa Wahreh Urtbelteoers (1634) S They were a Christlesse 
people. 16S3 T. H. Knock at Doetr of Chrisiless Ones 7 
What, Chrlstless, and ready to dye? that's impossible. 1816 
Q. R. XVI. 536 He dre^ed a Chrlstless Christianity. 
x886 Pall Mall G, 10 June 5/1 The Christless Christian is 
a phenomenon but too mmiliar. 

Hence Glixl8tl«BSi>.eBS, disregard of Christ and 
his teachings. 

X884 'W. H. Ward in Laniet’s Poems Inhod. 17 The 
tyranny and Christlessness of war oppressed him. 
Chns'b-lilce (krol-stbik), a . [f. Christ + Like 
a. ; a fresh formation from the same elements as 
OE. cristUc'. see Chbistlt.] Like Christ, or like 
that of Christ ; exhibiting the spirit of Christ. 

168a Allen Peace ^ Unity 26 It would be Ar more 
Christ.like..to use more. .tenderness towards the weak. 
a xyxx Ken Poet. tVks. 1721 I. 4m A Christ-like patience. 
Hid. 11. 5 The Christ-like Heroe, Martyr, Sidnt, and King. 
188a Farrar Early Chr, 11. 500 The most Christ-like of 
God's stunts. 

Hence Clixistlikesiess, likeness to Christ. 

1879 Crr. Rossetti Seek ^ Find 257 The Divine sfiirit, 
who even in the least and humblest of true Christians 
produces Qi^lilceness. 1884 J. Parker in Chr, World 15 
hfay 363/2 Christlikeness of heart. 

Christliiiess (krai'stlm&s). [f. Chbistlt + 
-HESS.] Christly quality, Christlikeness. 

188a G. R. Merrill in Min. Cougreg, Assoc, Ohio 49 The 
Christliness of such ministry. 

f Christling (krai'stlig)- Obs. nonce-dvd. [f. 
Christ + -Line, dim. suffix.] A petty Christ ; 
a representative or vicegerent of Christ. 

a 1638 Medb Wks. m, 646 Knowest thou not the first 
commandment of thy Christian Decalogue to be 'Thou shall 
have none other Chnsts but me 7 What doest thou with so 
many Christlings? 

Christly (krai'stli), «. [f. Christ +-lt 1 . OE. 
had cristlxc of Christ, Christian, which would 
have given christly, but there is no trace of its 
survival in ME., and the modem word is formed 
anew 9 &sx godly, manly, kinglf, etc.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or relatmg to, Christ, rare. 

a 1000 Laws ofEfhelbert vi. ix (Bosw.) paet t^hwilc 
cristen man cristuce lage rihtlice healde, Bushnell 
Nai, d- Siipertiat. (1862) Pref., Supernatural redemption . . 
and a Chxmtly providence. 

2 . Christ-like, like the ideal Christ. 

x88i Fairbairn Stud. Life Christxii, 340 It is in His last 
sotTOWs that Christ seems most Christly. 1884 Ckr. Com- 
utauw. 24 Jan. 348/1 The up-building of Christly character. 
Christmas (kii-smas),!^. Forms; 2 Cristes 
meesse, 4cristeBiZLesse, oristmasse, kryst-masse, 
4-5 crirtenies(e, oristemasse, oxystmas(se, 5 
cristmes, cristmas, crysmas, 6 ozistimas, d-y 
Christmasse, 7-8 Chxistmass, 6- Christmas, 
{north, dial, 8 Eesmas, 9 Cursmas, Cuxsmis). 
£Late OE. Cristes mtesse the mass or festival of 
Christ. See also the hy-form Chribtenjias.] 

1 . The festival of the nativity of Christ, kept on 
(the a5th of December. Usually extended more 
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or less vaguely to the season immediately pre- 
ceding and following this day, commonly observed 
as a time of festivity and rejoicing. 

<11x23 OE. Chron. an. 1101 Her on_))isum Keare to Xpes. 
msssan beold se cyng Heanrig his hired on Westmynstre. 
a XX34 liid. an. 1127 Dis gear heald se kyng Heanri his 
bird at Cristes masse on Windlesoure. 1340 Ayenb. 2x3 
Ine zuyehe festes ase at cristesmesse. c Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 471 Wei hy-commes such craft vpon enstmasse. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ayinon iii. 83 At enstmasse and at ester, 
men ought to go vysit and see his good frende. 1489 
Plnmpton Corr. (1839) Introd. 114 The King, .beganne 
Crysmas at Westmynster. 14^ Act z Hen. VII. c. 2 § S 
Noon apprentice.. [shalll pley..at the Tenys..in no wise 
out of Cristmas. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 54 He went to 
Windsore, where he.. kept his Christmas. 1605 Camden 
Rem. Prmerbs, (Christmasse cometh but once ayeare. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. (1670) 124 They also say, that a hot Christmas 
makes a fat churchyard. 1712 Steele Sped. No. §09^3 
The Beadles and Officers have the Impudence at Christmas 
to ask for their Box. 1748 H. 'Walpole Lett., H. Maim 26 
Dec., Here am I come down to what you call Keep my 
Christmas, xftro 'W. Irving Sketch Bk. 189 (Hoppe) Revelry 
was permitted . .through the twelve days of Christmas. 

+b. transf. to any similar festivity or revelry. 
1697 Dampier Voy. (x6g8) I. iii. 56 Privateers, who resort 
hither in ffie aforesaid mont^ [May-Aug.] purposely to 
keep a Christmas as they call it, 

2 . dial. & nursery lang. Holly and other ever- 
greens used for decorations at Christmas. 

a 1823 Forbv Christmas, the evergreens with which our 
churchesandhouses are still decorated at the season of Christ- 
mas. X878 Britten & Holland Eng. Plant-tu Christmas. 
Ilex AqtttfoUum. (]amb. ; Ches.(but only so called when used 
for Christmas decorations) ; Hants ; Wight ; Norf. ; Suif. ; 
Suss. X884 Cheshire Gloss. (E.D.S.] Christmas, evergreens 
used in Christmas decorations ; often Kismus. [So in most 
dialect glossaries]. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as Christmas brand, carol 
(see Carol ji. 3 b), dinner, game, -hamfer, -keeper, 
morning, night, party, time, etc., etc. 

a x^ Songs 4 Carols x^h C. (1847) 22 (Matz.) Yt sprang up 
on cristmes nyjt. a 1353 Udall Royster D. iv. ii. (Arb.) 60 1 
shrew their best Christmasse chekesbothtogetherward. X379 
Spenser Cal. Dec. 26 To., gather nuttes to make me 
Christmas game. 1388 Skaks.L.L.Z. v, ii. 46a Like a Christ- 
mas Comedie. X391 Greene Maiden’s Dreamt xxxiii. He 
kept no Christmas-house for once a year. X59S SHAKS.Tawt. 
Shr, Intr. 11. 141 A Christmis gfambold, or a tumbling tricke. 
x6oa md Pt. Return fr. Pamass. Prol. (Arb.) 4 Its a 
Christmas toy indeede. xflxa Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 475 
The best, and most bountifuT Christmas-keepers. .that ever 
I saw in the Christian World. 1636 Prynne Unbish, Tim. 
Ep. (1661) 25 Playing the part of a Bishop, as a Christmas 
rame-player doth of a King. 1648 Herrick Hesper,, Candlem. 
Day, Kindle the Christmas brand, and then Till sunset let 
it burn. 1799 Soutrey Sotm.. xv, Watching the children at 
their Cliristmas mirth. x8^ B. Hall fml. 31 Dec. in 
Lockhart Scott, Your Christinas and New Year’s parties 
seem generally dull. X824 Miss Mitford Village i. (1863) 
217 The Christmas-dinner visits of a gay., neighbourhood. 
X826 in Hone Evety Day Bk, II. 187 These Chnstmas bills, 
these Christmas bills. X837 Dickens Pickw. xxviii, How 
many.. dormant sympatMes, does Christinas time awaken 1 
Hid. XXX, As he took his seat at the breakfast table on 
Christmas morning. 1842 Tennyson Mm^ d Arthur 305 
1,. heard.. The clear chuzch-bells^ ring in the Christmas 
morn. X830 — In Mem. xxvin. iii, The Christmas bells. . 
Answer each other. Ibid, xxx. ii. Did we weave. .The holly 
round the Christinas hearth. 1839 M. Lemon (title), A 
Christmas Hamper. 

4 . Special combs. Ckrislanas book, t a. ‘a book 
in which, people 'were accustomed to keep an 
account of the Christmas presents they received ’ 
(Nares) ; b. a book published at Christinas, and 
intended to be in some respect suitable to the 
season; f (Ihristnias oandle, a large candle 
formerly burnt at Christmas (see Brand 

(1870) I. 253) ; Christmas-card, an ornamental 
card sent by way of Christmas greeting; (tiie 
custom began in England about 1867) » Christ- 
mas Daisy, the late flowering Aster grandijlgrus ; 
CliTistma8-day,the 25thofDecember ; Chxistmas- 
eve, the evening before Christmas-day ; Ckrist- 
mas-flower, (a.) the Christmas Rose, Hellebonis 
niger-, {b.) the Winter Aconite, Eranthis hye- 
malis (Britten & Holland) ; t Christmas herb 
(Lyte), the Christmas Rose ; + Christmas Hixig 
= Christmas Lord', f Ohristmas-log, a large 
dump of wood customarily burnt at Christmas, 
a Yule-log ; + Christmas Lord, the ‘Lord of 
Misrale’, formerly elected to lead the revels about 
Christmas-time ; Christmas number, the part of 
a serial publication issued at Christmas ; Ohrist- 
mas-pie, a pie eaten at Christmas, esp. a Mihoe- 
MB ; Christmas-pride, the plant Emilia panicu- 
lata of Jamaica ; t Christmas Prince = Christ- 
mas Lord; Ohristmas-pudding, theplum-pudding 
at the Christmas dinner ; Christinas-rose, a species 
of Hellebore {Ifelleborus niger) with large white 
flowers, commonly cultivated in gardens, in bloom 
from December to February ; Christmas-tide, the 
season of Christmas, Chiistmas-time. See also 
Christmas-box, tree. 

PURetumfr. Pamass. v. ii. (Axb.)6s Looke in 
my *( 3 iristinas booke who brought me a present. xSyg 
Rdskin Fors Clao. V. 77 As I was looking over Cluistmas 
Books of last year. 1625 Collinges Caveat for Prof xxvii. 
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(1653) 112 Like our *Chr’istmas candles. 1703 Countm 
Farmerd Cateeh, in Brand Ptp. Antig, (1870) 1 . 287 My 
daughter don’t look with sickty pale looks, like an unit 
Christmas Candle. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., Christmas 
Eve, Beside the accustomed lights, two great wax tapers, 
called Christmas canffies. .were placed on a highly polished 
buffet. 17X2 J. James Gardening i68 It looks like an Apple- 
Tree or like a (ihristmas-Candlestick twisted into seveial 
Branches. 1883 Ruskin Fors Clav. VIII. 219 There is a 
*Christmas card, with a picture of English ‘nativity’ for 
you. xfeS Loudon En^cl. Plants s. v. Aster, A very 
numeraus genus of plants commonly called in England, 
^Christmas Daisies. tf^Treas, Bot, s. y. Aster, From their 
time of floweriim, Asters are often called Michaelmas Daisies 
and Christmas Daisies. 138 . Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 236 On 
^Cristemasse day. xs68 Grafton Chrm. II. 470^ King 
Henry.. did in the honour of Christes biith on Christmas 
day refreshe all the pore people with yictuall. 1633 Evelyn 
Diary 23 Dec. There was no more notice taken of Christmas 
day in charges. X87Z Mrs. Alexander Wooin' o't xxv, 
Christmas Day was all that Christmas Day should be— 
clear, crisp, bright. 0 X340 Gaw. ^ Gn AVii. 734pus..Bi 
contray caryez Jiis knyjt, til ^k^st-masse euen. X38 . 
Wyclif Set. Wks. 1 . 31 1 (title), pis is Jie gospel pat is rad on 
Cristemasse Evyn. a 16x3 Overbory Characters, Frank- 
tin. The wakeful! ketches on Christmas Eve. X830 Tennyson 
In Mem. xxx. iv. Sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 1537 “i 
Brand Pop. Antig. I. 279 In a letter of 1337 the Curate of 
St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. .says, that the people made no 
more of (Jod than if he had been ‘a *Christmas King.' 
1648 Herrick Cerem. Christm., Bring. .the^Christ- 
mas Log to the firing, c 1365 Churchyard Lmnent, Freynd- 
shypp in Brand Pop, Antig, I. 279 Jesies and boordes. 
That “Christmas I,ordes were wonte to speke. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxon. in ibid. I. 273 In Merton College, .the Fellows 
annually elected, about St. Edmund’s Day, in November, 
a Christmas Lord, or Lord of Misrule. 1643 Plain English 
25 Aseasieto win aTowne. .as to make a breach in thewals 
of a “Christinas Pie. x66i Relig. Hypocr. Presbyt. in 
Brand Pot*. Antig. 294 Three Christmass or Minc'd Pies, 
x^ Selden Tahle T. (Arb.) 33 The coffin of our Christmas 
Pies in shape long, is in imitation of the cratch. 1747 Mrs. 
Glassb Cookery vili, A Yorkshire Christmas-Pye. — Nur- 
sery Rime (of unknown age) Little Jack Horner Sate in a 
Corner, eating a Christmas pie. X736 P. Browne Jamaica 
267 “Christmas Pride. This plant, .generally blows in the 
months of December and January. 1598 Gilpin Skialeih. 
in Brand Pop. Antig. 1 . 279 A player to a “Christmas prince, 
xfiox Wood Oxon, ibid. 1 . 273 The Christmas Prince 
of St. John’s College [Oxford], whom the Juniors have annu- 
ally. .elected. 1838 Trollope Dr, Thome xxi. Doomed to 
eat his “Christmas pudding alone. x688R. TAaiMCZ Armoury 
n. 104/1 Hellebor, or Christmas Flower.. some call.. the 
“Christmas or Mew-Years Rose. 1852 D. Moir Poems, 
Birth Flowers xv, The Christmas rose Shall blossom, 
though it be 'mid snows. 1626 Roper Life More 3 in Brand 
Pop, Antig. 1 . 274 [Sir Thomas More], .would, .at “Christ- 
mas tyd sodenly sometymes stepp in nmong the Players. 
x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xii. (1878) 233 After 
this Christmas-tide, I found myselfin closer relationship to 
my parishioners, 

Christmas (kri’smas), v. colloq. [f. prec. sb.] 
Used in several trivial senses : 

t a. trans. (nonce-use.) To provide with Christ- 
mas cheer (obs.), b. trans. To adorn ■with Christ- 
mas decorations, c. intr. To celebrate Christmas. 
Hence Christmasiug vbl. sb. 

iSp4 Chapman Hymn, m Nod. (N.), When loves are 
Christmast with all pleasure’s sorts. 1806 SoutiicV Lett. 
(x8s6) I. 351 'While you have been Christmassing in the 
country. 1829 E. Jesse fmL Naturalist ^6/^ ‘ Christroass- 
ing,' as we call it, the decorating our churches, houses, and 
market meats with evergreens, is yet retained among us. 
X851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 141 In London a largo 
trade fe carried on in ‘ Christmasing,' or in the sale of holly 
and mistletoe, for Christmas sports and decorations. 
Ibid. Properly to Christmas St, Paul’s would take 30/. 
worth at least. X883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 240/1 A pair of. . 
dolls, which were to constitute the central pivot of her 
Christmasings. 1884 Daily News x6 Feb. 5/3 Two police- 
men who had too obviously been ‘ Christmassing.’ 

Cliri'stmas-box. 

+1. 4 box, usually of earthenware, in which con- 
tributions of money were collected at Christmas, 
by apprentices, etc. j the box being broken when 
full, and the contents shared. See Box ji.2 5. 

x6ix CoTGR. Tirelire, a Christmas box ; a box having a cleft 
on the lid, or in the side, for money to enter it; used in France 
by be^ng Fryers, and here by Butlers, and Prentices, etc. 
x6ia-xs Bp. Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. xi. It is a shame for 
a rich Christian to he like a christmas-box, that receives all, 
and nothing can be got out till it be broken in pieces. i6i^ 
H. Browne Map ofMkrocosm (N.), Like the Christmas 
earthen boxes of apprentices, apt to take in money, but he 
restores none till hee be broken, like a potter’s vessel, into 
many shares. 17x2 Ahbuthnot John Bull vi. (1756) 226 
Peg's servauts . . had more than their share of the Chnstmas- 
box. 180a Fosbroke Brit, Monachism (1843) Tire-lire is 
the only French for Christmas-box, or money box cleft on 
the side. 

* 1 * 2 . The Sutler^ s Box, in which gamesters put 
part of their winnings. See Butler 3. Obs. 

x6ai Quarles Argalus ^ P. (1678) 116 When skilful 
Gamesters piw The Christmas Box gains often more than 
they. ^ c 1643 Howell Lett. (1630) I. 76 The lawyer. .Is like 
a Christmas-box, which is sure to get whosoever loseth. 

8 . A present or gratuity given at Christmas : in 
Great Britain, usually confeed to gratuities given 
to those who are supposed to have a vague claim 
upon the donor for services rendered to him as 
one of the general public by whom they ate em- 
ployed and paid, or as a customer of their legal 
employer ; the undefined theory bdng that as they 
have done offices for this person, for which he has 
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not directly paid them, some direct acknowledge- 
ment is becoming at Christmas. 

Thus, these gratuities are asked from householders by 
letter-carriers, policemen, lamp-lighters, scavengers, 
butchers' and bakers' boys, tradesmens carmen, etc., and 
from tradesmen by the servants of households that deal 
with them, etc. They are thus practically identical with 
the Christmas-box _ collected by apprentices from their 
masters’ customeis in sense i, exc. that the name is now 
given to the individual donation ; and hence, vulgarly and 
in dialect use it is often equivalent to ‘ Christmas present.’ 

i668-x7xa [see Box^ 3]. 173X in Hone Every Day Bk. I. 

1645 The people were come for their Christmas-box. a 1845 
Hood yolm Day ii, And wished his box a Christmas-box To 
come but once a year. x88o Post Office Guide, 12 The pro- 
hibition from receiving payment in addition to the postage 
does not, however, extend to Christmas boxes. 

t Christmasly, a. Obs. [f. Chbistmas + 
-Lfi.] Proper to the season of Christmas. 

*S 79 Thvnne Perjp. Amhass. Pief., 'Work done in the 
middest of my Christmasse plaies, as may appear by the 
Christmasly handling thereof. 

Chri'stmasly, adv. imue-wd. [f. ChristjIx\s 
-f -LY 2 , after daily, yearly, etc.] Every Christmas. 
X830 Lamb Lett. xvii. 164 Christmasly at night, .hath he, 
doth hej and shall he tell after supper the story. 

Clinat]liaS-tree> A small tree, nsiially a fir, 
set up in a room, illuminated and hung with orna- 
ments, and bearing Christmas presents ; a famous 
feature of Chiistmas celebration in Germany, fre- 
quently but imperfectly imitated in England, espe- 
cially since its introduction into the royal house- 
hold in the early years of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

[1789 Mrs. Papendick ynils. II_. 138 (N. &Q.) This Christ, 
mas Mr. Papendick proposed an illuminated tree according 
to the German fashion. 1829 Grernlle Mem, (Xmas.) The 
Piinccss Lieren got up a little f€te such as is customary all 
over (Sermany. Three trees in great ppts were put upon a 
long table, etc.] 1835 A. J. Kempe in I^oseley MSS, 75 
We remembei a German of the household of the late Queen 
Caroline, making what he termed a Christmas tree for a 
juvenile party. X84B Illitst, Loud, News x Jan. 431/r 
Christmas Festivities at Windsor . . the sideboards were 
.surmounted with stately ‘ Christmas Trees ’, glittering with 

C endant bonbons, etc. 1833 Mrs. Carlyle De/t, II. 238, 

. .had nothingto do but dress dolls for a Christmas-tree. 
X869 Hazlitt Brand's Pop, Antiq, (1870) I. 287 But the 
Christmas-tree, .came to us from Germany directly, .and is 
still (1869) a flouiishing institution among us. 

Christmasy (kri'smasi), a, colloq, [f. 
Christmas + -y 1 .] Characteristic of, or suitable 
for, Christmas. 

x88a Harpet^s Christmas Piet. Sr Papers 2 A good big 
Chiistmassy paper. X883 T. Anstev in Longm, Mag, III. 
233 There was something thoroughly Christmassy.. about 
the witchlike old lady. X884 Graphic 27 Dec. 678/2 Some- 
thing Christmassy is expected to be seen on the walls of 
churches and chapels. 1887 Pall Mall G. s6 Dec. 2/1 \ 
Rmiesenting a Christmassy scene in the Arctic regions. 

Chxistned, -ning, obs. ff. Christened, -iho. 
Christo- (kriistu), combining form of Gr. 
Xpiffrbs or L, Christus Christ, as in Christo- 
centric (-se'ntrik), a. [see Centric], having 
Christ as its centre; f Christo-cru'ciaji, Obs. 
nonce-wd. [f. L. crux, cruc-is cross + -ian, after 
Rosicrucian\, one devoted to the cross of Christ ; 
Ohristolatry (krisl^'latri), worship of Christ as 
divine ; Christomaniac (-in«i'ni%kj [see Maniac], 
etc. 

X873 tr. Oosterzee's Dogmatic i. § 7 The claim that Chris- 
tian Dogmatics shall be Christo-centric. x888 Contemp. 
Rev. Apr. 322 Fuller could not make his theology ‘ Christo- 
centric’ without initiating a radical change in the Idea of 
God. x6S4Whitlock Zootomia 366 Let Rosie-crucians be 
dumb . . a Christocrucian (of which this Apostle was none of 
the meanest) is an Older, etc. xSig Coleridge Lit. Rem. 
III. 71 The progress of the Chiistolatry from the lowest 
sort oi Christodulia. 1880 Swinburne St»d}r Shaks. 213 
The whole Thebaid of Christomaniacs rolled into one. 

Christ ological (kristulfi-dsikal), a. [f. Chris- 
TOLOGT -h -10 + -AL.] Pertaining to Christology. 

X847 'Qrjciitc.HagenbacllsHist. Doctr. 1 . 61 Investigations 
of a theological and Christological nature. 1882-3 ScHArE 
Relig. Encycl III. 1772 The Epistles of the impnsonment 
have been aptly called ' the Christological Epistles.’ 

Christologist (krist^dodgist). [f. as prec. + 
- 1 ST.] One who treats of Christology ; one who 
holds a (special) doctrine about Christ. 

x83S W. H. Mill AppUc. Panth. Prim. (1861) 36 When 
arguing the principle, .with Chrlstologists such as these. 
1882-3 ScHAFF Relig. Eiicycl. I. 466 Nearly all Christo- 
loglsts admit now the genuine growth and development 
of Christ’s humanity. 

Christologize (kristp-lodgaiz), w. [f. 

as prec. -h -izb!] trans. 'To make Christological. 

1886 Prof. E. C. Smyth in Homtl. Rev. Apr. 288 A Chiisto- 
logizing of Eschatology, , -r /•< / 

Gh.ristolog;y (kristp-lodgi). [f- tjr. Xpiarbs 
Christ + -\oyia discourse : see -logy.] That 
part of theology which relates to Christ; a doctrine 
or theory concerning Christ. 

1673 Oley Pref. to Jackson's Wks. I. 27 In that part of 
divinity which I make so bold to call Christology. 1673 Bur- 
THOGGE Causa Dei 408 Hear Hierocles concerning Natural 
Theologie, and perhaps Christologie. 1823 Thirlwall tr. 
Schleiermacher’s Crit. Ess. 11. 1838 J. A. Stephenson 

(title) Christology of the Old and New Testaments. 1873 
Lightfoot Conttn^ CoL Introd. ui The Chnsf- 

VOL, II. 


ology of Cerinthus deserves attention . . Cerinthus held . . that 
Jesus was only the son of Joseph and Mary. 

Christon, obs. form of Christen v. 
ClLristophany (krist/?*Sni). [f. Gr. Xpi<sr6s + 
-(pavia. or -(jiaveia appearance.] An appearance or 
manifestation of Christ. 

_ 1846 Geo. Eliot tr. Strauss’ L^e Jesits III. 337 The order 
in which he enumerates his Chnstophanies . . appears to be 
the order of time. 1874 E. D. Smith tr. OehlePs O. T. Theol, 
1 . 180 Chnstophanies go on for some time after the ascension 
of our Lord. 1886 Farrar Hist. Interp. 173 In every Old 
Testament Theophany he sees a certain Cbnstophany, 
Christopher (kri'st^fsi). [ad.(ult.) Gr.Xpitrro- 
<^dpos Christ-bearing, which became a Christian 
pioper nallie.] 

f 1. A figure of St. Christopher. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 1x3 A cristofre on his brest of silver 
shene. x^8 (Somerset Ho.) a Tabulet of goold 

with a cristofre. [1843 J. Saunders Cabinet Piet. Eng. Life, 
Chaucer 83 St. Christopher, as the patron of field sports, 
and as presiding also over the state of the weather, was of 
course pre-eminently the forester's guardian saint.] 

+ 2. A bearer, as St. Christopher was of Christ. 
Obs. 

axefi^ Bale Sel. Wks, (1S49) Such Christophers of the 
devil. 

3. Herb ChHstopher : a book-name of the Bane- 
berry {Actiea spicata) ; also formerly of the Flower- 
ing Fern {Osmtmda regalis) ; and the Flea-bane 
{Pulicaria dysenteiHccC). Stinking Christopher'. 
a book-name for Scrophularia aquatica and nodosa. 

X378 Lyte Dodoens ni. Ixi. 402 We may cal it. .in English 
Osmonde the Waterman, Waterfeine, and Saint Christo- 
phers herbe. 1633 T. Johnson Gerard’s Herbal 483 (Britt, 
and Holt), In Cneape .side the herbe-women call it [Puli- 
caria dysenterica] Herbe Christopher. x866 Treas. Bot, 
16 Actasa spicata..is sometimes tailed Herb Christopher. 
X879 Prior Brit. Plant-n. 

Clixistophite (kri-stdCfoit). Min. [a. Ger. chris- 
tophit (Breithaupt), named 1862 from the St. 
Christoph mine in Saxony, where found.] A va- 
riety of blende, containing much iron. 

1868 Dana Min. (1880) 48 The. . chriptophite of Breithaupt, 
a brilliant-black blende from Sb Christophe mine. 

t Clixist-tide. Obs, Also 6 Ohiistyde, 6~7 
-tide, 7 -tid. p. Christ + Tide jA] Christmas. 

X389 R. Harvey?*/. Perc, (i8fo) 36 I haue such hast of 
my worke against Christide. c X030 Risdon Surv. Devon 
§ 34a (1810) 3S2 From September until Christide. 1641 W. 
Cartwright Ordinary tv. v, Let Christ-tide be thy fast, 
And Lent tW good repast, ifefi N. Riding Q. Sees. Ree. 
V. 220 'The Sessions next after Christyde next. 

Christvard (kiai'stw^id), a. and adv. rare. 
[f. Christ -i- -ward.] Towards Christ. 

X643 W. Jenkyn Seme. 4 Their affections arc . . ebbing 
heaven-ward, Christ-ward. x886 Spurgeon Treas, Dav. 
(Ps.) cxxxviii. 2 The Christward position. _ x888 Advance 
(Chicago) 2 Aug., Young churches . . growing both Christ- 
ward and manward. 

Christy (kri-sti). In Christy’s or Christy 
Minstrels, sometimes shortly Christys. The 
name of a troupe of minstrels imitating negroes, 
originated by one George Christy of New York ; 
afterwards in popular use extended to any similar 
company with blackened faces, who sing negro 
melodies accompanied by the banjo and bones, 
and interspersed with droU jokes. 

Henqe Christy minstrelsy. 

X873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. ipt What are they ?. . 
Who are thw 7 Are they Christy Minstrels ? iSygRusKiN 
Pars Clav, VI. 12 You have all made Artificial Blacks of 
yourselves, and unmelodious Christys. 1876 Hallberger’s 
Jllust. Mag. 664 (Hoppe) Christy minstrelsy, .a rather un- 
classical but popular species of concert in America. 

Chro'liiaphove. Biol. [In F. chroviophorel\ 
A variant of Chromatophorb. 

x88x in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chromascope (krtfa-maiskonp). Optics, [irreg. 
f. Gr. colour -k -<r*owoy observer.] ‘An in- 

strument invented by Ludicke for the determina- 
tion of the refractive index of coloured rays of 
light ’ (^Syd. Soc. Lex."), 

(See Gilbert’s Annalen XXXVI. 1810.) 

Chromate (kiv«-m«Jt). Chrotn. [f. Chrom- 
ium or Chrom-io + -ATE*.] A salt of chromic 
acid ; e. g. chromate of lead, Pb CrO^, much used 
as a yellow pigment. 

The chromates containing one equivalent of the acid, are 
called eieuiral, eurenal, mono,, or meta-chromates. Chrom- 
ates with two equivalents of the acid are called acid, hi-, 
or di-chromates’, there are also hyperacid chromates or 
tri-chromates. 

x8x9 Children Ess, Chem. Anal. 200 The chromate, the 
only one oft,these salts that is coloured, is yellow. 1840 
Henry Elem. Chem, II. X2i Chromate of lead is foumj 
native in fine orange-coloured prisms. X87X Tyndall Fragm. 
Sc. (ed. 6) I. iv. 103 A solution of the yellow chromate of 
potash. X872 Watts Diet. Chem, I. 938 Hyperacid chrom- 
ate or Trienromate of Potassium. 

Chromatic (kromsetik), a. (and j 5.) Also 7 
cromatick, 7-8 chromatique. [ad. L, chromatic- 
tes or Gr. (chiefly in the musical 

sense), f. colour. Cf. F. chromatique."] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to colour. 

1. Of or belonging to colour o? colours ; con- 


sisting of or produced by colour. (Chiefly a scien- 
tific technical term.) 

184X-44 Emerson Ejj. Nom.^ Realist Wks. (Bohn) I 231, 
I read for the lustres, as if one should use a fine mature in 
a chromatic experiment, for its rich colours. 186a Tyndall 
Mountaineer, xii. 97 The chromatic splendours of our 
atmosphere. x86g Napheys Pkys. Life Woman iv. (1878) 
322 Chromatic memory, or the memory of colors. X870 H. 
MACMILLAN Bible Teoch, vii. 149 Though green is the pre- 
vailing hue . . yet the whole chromatic scale may be seen 
illustrated in the foliage of plants. 

h. Chromatic aberration : the non -convergence 
of the different coloured constituents of white 
light to one focus, when refracted through a lens 
(see Aberration 6 ) ; also called chromatic disper- 
sion. ChronuUicfunction\%toop>.ot.i%*j^. Chrom- 
atic printing’, printing from blocks or types inked 
with various colours. 

1831 Brewster Optics ix. § 66. 80 The extreme red rays. . 
will be found to have their focus in i? . . the extreme violet 
rays, .will be refracted to a focus P’’ much nearer the lens. . 
The distance 'PR is called the chromatic aberration. X837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 177 The second defect, 
chromatic dispersion, arising from the unequal refrangibility 
of the light. 1879 tr Seinpeps A nine. Life ox Fouchet 
applied the term chromatic function to that adaptation of 
colour to the surroundings of the creature which is indi- 
rectly the result of sight. i88x Carpenter Microscope i. 
13 The Chromatic error is scarcely perceptible. 

2. Full of colour, brightly or highly coloured. 
_x864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., Magnificently varied 
tints, now dazzlingly chromatic, now mellow. X876 J. Elus 
Ceusar in Egypt 30 Along the floor, Chromatic, tesselate 
with marbles rare. x88o Print. Tracies Jml. xxxi. 6 “The 
cover still retains its rich chromatic character. 
f3. App. transl. Gr. ' in Rhetoric, 

florid, elaborate, artificial ’ (Liddell & Scott). 

x6sa Urquhart Jei.vel'Wks. (X834) 292 Figurative expres- 
sions, whether. . paradiastolary, antipophoretick, cromatick, 
or any other way of figuring a speech by opposition. 

4, See quot. [cf. Isidore x. 45 Chromaiicus, 
quia non confunditur, me colorem mutat^ 

X636 Blount Glossogr., Chromaiirk (chromaticus) that 
never blusheth, whose colour never changetb. 1676 in Phil- 
lips. X721 in Bailey. 

II. Music. 

5. a. The name given to one of the three kinds 
of tetiachords in Greek music, the others being 
the diatonic and the enharmonic, b. In modern 
music : Pertaining to or including notes which do 
not belong to the diatonic scale ; admitting notes 
which are marked with accidentals, and are not 
normal to the scale of the passage where they 
occur, but which do not cause modulation. 

Chromatic scale : a scale which proceeds by semitones. 
Chromatic semitone : the interviu between a no^ and the 
same note flattened or sharpened ; e.g A— Af(, Bp — B. 

, [1597 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot., Practicall Musicke. . 
is of three kindes : Diatonicnm, Chromateciem, and Enkar- 
monicu/n. 1603 Holland PlutarvKs Mor, 682 Agathon . . 
first broughtup the Chromaticke musicke. — Gloss., Chrom- 
aticke Musicke, was soft, delicate and efleminate, ful of 
descant, fained voices and quavering, as some are of opinion, 

7 X630 Mivroti At Solemn Mustek MS. reading [T.), Those 
harsh cbromatick jars Of sea that all our masack mars. 1674 
Playford Skill Mies. in. 35 The second Note made flat 
by the cromatick flat sign. z68o Butler Rem. (1739} 1 . 180 
His wild Irish and chromatic Tones. X693 Shadwell 
Volttnieers ni. (1720) IV. 440 Ah, that's fine, that's chrom- 
atick ; I love cbromatick miisick mightily. X694 Phil. 
Trains. XVIIL 72 A Bing of Bells tuned to Chromatiric 
Intervals. X742 Pope Dune. iv. 33 Chromatic tortures soon 
shall drive them hence, a X789 Burney Hist. Mus, (ed. 2) 

I. i. 23 The regular chromatic scale consisted of semitones 
and minor thirds. X843 E. Holmes Mozart 1x6 The 
‘ Crucifixus ’ . . often displays chromatic harmony, wrought 
up to the highest pitch of the awful and subume. xffix 
Macfarren Counterp. iii. 3 A scale is chromatic when the 
seven diatonic notes are interspersed with the five inflected 
notes. 

b. transf. of persons, etc. * 

X7XX Addison Spect. No. 29 r 13 Musick is not design’d 
to please only Cbromatick Ears, but all that are capable of 
distin^ishing harsh from disagreeable Notes. 1774 Foote 
in Wesine. Mag. 11 . 376 From squeaking Monarebs and 
Chromatic Queens.. I come. 

S, qnasi-i‘A 

1 1, Painting. The art of colouring. Ohs. 

X693 Dryden 'ci.DufresnoyQ.), The third part of painting, 
which is called the cbromatick or colouring. xjfix Bnt. 
Mag. II. 341 Zeuxis.. excelled all his cotenipqraries in the 
chromatique, or art of colouring. 

2. Chromatics. The science of colour. 

c X790 Imison Sch Art i. 199 Optics . . consist of three 
parts, viz. Catoptrics, Dioptrics, and Chromatics. X870 H. 
Macmillan Bible Teach, 1 . xj Sidereal chromatics have 
sbecome a distinct branch of study. x88x Knowledge No, 5. 

98 A statement . . with respect to . . the solar spectrum . . 
set forth In other similar works upon chromatics. 

3. pi. Chromatic note^ harmonies, etc. 

X708 Kersey, Chrowaticks, a pleasant and delightful sort 
of Musick. XT^ J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. Ill, 236 The 
ear with harsh chromaticb must be teas’d, Grown much 
too fashionable to be pleas'd. 1833 Athensnim 16 Nov. 762, 

I pl^ the flute — she heeds not my chromatics. 

t Chroma'tical, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -f 
-AL.] = prec. adj. 

x6o3 Holland Plutarch 486 (R.) Why among sundry 
kinds of musick, that which is called chromatical delighteth, 
enlargeth, and joyeth the heart, whereas the harmonical 
contiacteth and draweth it in, 

50 
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CHROMO. 


CTiyniwaMcally (krom®‘tikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY.J la a chromatic manner. 

1787 WOLCOTT (P. Pindar) Ode vpon Ode Wfcs, 1794 1. 401 
Most soleTiui, most chromatically wise ! 1854 J. Scoffern 
in Ords Circ. Sc. Chem. 81 The central spot is chromatically 
illuminated. 1863 Possiiil. Creaiiem 109 The froiitiers of 
a yellow kingdom on a map are never chromatically invaded 
or overshadowed hy the splendours of the neighbouring 
blue empire, 

dirouafidcisuii. Music, [f. Chbomatic + 
-issf.] A chromatic expression, modulation, etc. 

1879 C. H. Pabky in Grove DUt. Mns, I. 673/2 Secular 
music bad long displayed very free use of chromaticisms 
similar to the modern style of writing. 

Chrom.ati'geiio'ua, a., var. form of Chbosia- 

TOGENOUS. x86o in Mavme Ex^es. Lex. 

Ghromatui (krju-matin). Biol. [f. Gr. 

Xpdifiar- colour + -IN,] Tissue which can be stained 
by colouiing matter when immersed in it. 

i88a Gilbukt in yml. Queh. Cl. Ser. ii. No, i, 32 It Is 
proposed to call the denser element which eagerly takes the 
colour ‘ Chromatin/ and the one which refuses it ' Achro- 
matin.' xSSa Vines Sachd Bet, i. App. 946 He is of opinion 
that the equatorial plate consists of chromatin and the rest 
of the spindle of achromatin. 

Chxoma'tisui (krjn-matiz’m). ? Ohs. [ad. Gr. 
Xpw/taTitr/ids a colouring, dyeing, f. 
to colour. Cf. F. chromalisme.l 

1 . Natural colouring. 

lyai Bailey, Chromatism, the natural Colour and Tinc- 
ture of any thing. yJV- — Chromatism (with Physi- 
cians) the natural tincture or colour of the blood, spittle 
urine, etc. xSBi in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

2 . Optics, Chromatic dispersion or aberration. 

1854 J. Hogg iificrosc, i. ii. (1867) 44 The corrections of 

chromatism. 1878 Lockyer Stargaxiitg 123 The chromat- 
ism. in one lens shall be corrected by the other. 

3. = Chbomisst. 

In mod. Diets. 

ChTOUiato- (krou'mato), before a vowel cbio- 
mat-. Combining form of Gr. colour, as 

in Chromato'cracy, mnce-itid., a ruling class of 
a particular colour, e.g. of white men. Glixo- 
mato'genons a. Path., generating or producing 
colour, dtra.-matometablepsy [Gr. nera^Le- 
vtiv to change one’s point of view j cf. Ablhpsy], 
erroneous perception of colours, colour-blindness, 
Cluro:jaatopseTi‘dopsy [Gr. + -ofta see- 

ing], =“ prec. Clixo-iuatopsy [Gr. -oifna. seeing], 
coloured or chromatic vision. Chro maiiopto-. 
juetxy [see Optometee and -metry], ‘ testing the 
sensibility of the eye for colours ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
(See also following words.) 

_ 18^ Maurice in ll/e (1884) II. iii. 131 It will come in 
illegitimately as a Plutocracy or a Chromatocracy, i8fa in 
Mayne Exj^s. Lex,, Chromaiegefuws . . applied to the 
funedons otthe derma. i88r Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Chromato- 
genous diseases, diseases accompanied by discolorations of 
the skin._ Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1452/2 Jhngken 

employs indifferently the denominations of a chiomatopsy 
chromatopseudopsy, and chromatometablepsy. IbieL IV. 
1460/2 We could never discover in fhem any trace of chroma- 
topseudopsy, 1879 P. Smith Glaucoma 76 To ascertain 
whether the chromatopSy might be due to an inequality in 
the size of the pupils. 

Clmirmatograph, v. ntmee-wd. [f. Chbo- 
11ATO-, after photograph^ irons. To represent in 
colours. 


i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Break/. -i. viii. Having beei 
photographed, and stereographed, and chromatographed 
or done m colors, 

Chxomaiiograpliy (kruumatp-grafi). [i 
Chbomato- + -gbaphy.] Description of colours 
* 73 * Bailey II, Chromatography, a treatise of colours 
also the art of painting in colours. 1835 G. Field (title's 
(JiromatogTaphy ; or a Treatise on Colours and Pigments 
and their powers m Painting. 

Chromatology (krDumSt(?- 16 d 5 i). [f. Chbo- 
MATO' + -LOGY.] The scicuce of colours ; th< 
scientific investigation of colouring matters bj 
spectrum analysis, and other modes of research 
1846 in Worcester. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Compar- 
ative Chromaiology, the relationship between colourins 
matters as exhibited by the spectroscope. 

Chromatometer (kwumatfjm/'tai). [f. Chro- 

MATO- -METER,] A measure or scale of colours 
1838 Henslow Drjrr. ^ Phys. Boi, 200 These may be 
aronged in a dmgt^ termed a Chromatometer. i8s8 
Whewell Hist. Sc. Ide^l. 341 (L.) And thus . .the prisS- 
atic spectrum of sunbght became, for certain purposes, an 
exact chromatometer. i-uaoa, an 

Chromatophore (krJu-mat^fbej). Physiol. 
Also -phor. pi Chromato- Gr. -popos bearing* 
bearer.] A pigment-cell, possessing contractile 
processes, contained in the skin of many animals. 
Esp. applied to those of the Cephalopoda, which 
by tocir conttsictioii stud, cbsingc of sh^ips czmsc s 
change of colour in the skin. 

P***^’, R-Olleston LiA 
In trod. 80 [In ^phalopodal, The tegumentary system is 
distinguished . . by the presence of chromatophores, 1875 
Mivart E^te. Anat. xfi 4S8 We may find (e.g. in tS 
t-haraeleon) cutaneous structures termed chromatophores 
Which are htt e sacs containing pigment of various colours 
and each with an aperture, which when open allows the 
colour to appear. 1881 Mivart in Mature No. 615 336 In 


trout which are kept alive in dark places, the black chroma- 
tophores are expanded, and consequently such specimens 
are very dark-coloured. 

Hence Chxomato'phorous a., bearing chromato- 
phores. 

1881 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Chxouiaiio'BOopy, ‘The examination, of the 
colour of bodies ’ {Syd. Soc. Lexi), 
Chrouatosphere (krdH'mkt^sflai). Astron. 
[f. Chromato- -f- Sphebb.] = Chromosphebb. 

1871 Proctor Light Sc. 97 The objectionable word chromo- 
sphere (for chrematosphere') should be replaced by sierra. 
1879 Prof. Young in H. Warren Recr, Astron. v, 87 With 
some bright stieainers low down near the chromato- 
sphere. 

Hence Chromato sphe'ric a. 

1872 Prof. Young in Proctor Orbs around us 309 Chro- 
matospheric matter (red hydrogen in this case). 

Chxomatrope (krowmatmup). [irreg. f. Gr. 
XpSijM colour -h -rpov-os turning.] A magic-lantern 
slide consisting of two superposed circular glasses, 
brilliantly coloured, one of which is made to rotate 
in. front of the other. 

i860 in Mayne Expos. Lex. cxBSsJ. WvLDC in Circ. 
Sc. I. 64/2 ChroiAotropes are . . two pictures so arranged 
that they may revolve over each other on a common centre. 
*?74tT; Lommel's Light qZ Phantasm^oric representation, 
dissolving views, chiomatropes. 1876 E. W. Clark Li/e in 
Japan 175 After various well-known scenes . . interspersed 
with curious revolving chiomatropes. 

Chromatro'poscope. [f. as prec. + Gr. 

-<r«oir-oj observer.] (See quot.) 

1881 Mature XXIV. 120 The observer looks steadily at 
the central point of a disk having apeitiues, beyond which 
coloured surfaces are placed. By degrees the sensation of 
colour is extinguished. On suddenly putting white surfaces 
in place of the coloured, the complementary.colours come 
out with great hrightness, and purity. The instrument is 
named a chromatroposcope. 

Ghromatype : see Chromotype. 

Clirouie (krJum). Chem. [a. F. chrome, f. 
Gi. xp^f^ colour; so called by Vauquelin, 1797, 
from the brilliant colours of its compounds.] 

1 . The name originally given to the metal 
Chromium. 


1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 173 Cit Vauquelin . . on a new 
metallic acid which he discovered in the red lead of Siberia 
. . it had the property of changing all its saline or earthy 
combinations to a red or orange colour. This property, 
and that of producing variegated and beautiful colours when 
combined with metals, induced him to give it the name of 
chrime, x8o8 Henry Epii. Chem. (ed. 5) 260 The emerald 
derives its colour from the oxide of chrome ; and the ruby 
from the acid, 1852 G, Porter Porcelain * Gl. 277 The 
protoxide of chromium may be used for producing a green 
colour in glass, , Chrome is the natural colouring matter of 
the precious emerald. 1837 J. Macculloch Proofs Attrib. 
God III. xlv. iSaThe existence of Chrome was unsuspected. 
1871 Hartwig Subterr.W. xxxi. 3B5 Chrome, l^e cobalt, 
is used chiefly as a pigment. 

2 . Applied to the yellow pigment and colour 
obtained from chromate of lead ; as orange chrome, 
lemon chrome. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as chrome alum, a double 
sulphate of chromium and an alkali-metal, iso- 
morphous with common alum ; chrome colour 
a colour prepared from a salt of chromium; 
chrome green, (a.) the sesqnioxide of chromium 
(CrjOa), much used as a pigment 5 also (^.) ap- 
plied to a piginent made by mixing chrome yel- 
low with Prussian blue ; chrome iron ore (also 
called chrome iron-stone, chrome ii on, chrome ore, 
chromate of iron, chromite'), the most abundant 
ore of chromium, consisting chiefly of chromic 
oxide (Cta O3) and ferrous oxide (Fe O) ; chrome 
oc^e, an argillaceous mineral containing chromic 
oxide (CtaOs) ; ohrome orange, chrome red, 
pigments prepared from the dibasic chromate of 
lead (2 Pb 0 , Cr O3) ; chrome yellow, the neutral 
chromate of lead (Pb Cr Of), used as a yellow 
pigment ; also attrib. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 934 With Prussian blue it 
[cbronae-yellowj forms a green mixture, called *chrome. 
green, or green cinnabar. Ibid. I. 949 Chromic oxide. . 
forming one of the most permanent greens, called chrome- 
green. 1869 Roscoe Etem. Chem. 245 The chief ore is 
^chrome Ironstone, a compound isomorphous with Magnetic 
Jameson Min. II. 523 *Chrome ochre. 
18x9 Blachv. V. 738 A new and beautiful yellow 

mgment called *chrome yeUow or chromate of lead. i8so 
OrewaUa^^' chrome-yellow colour of 


-10. Cf. F. chromi/uei] Of or belonging 
chromium ; containing chromium in chenn 
combination. Applied in Chem. to compoi 
m which chromium combines as a triad, as chri 
iron = chrome iron ore ; chromic chloride Cr. 
chromic oxide Cr^Os; chromic acid or chri 
anhydride Cr O3 . 

389 The chromic arid 
»ai^ fui. and metallic t 

1844 ^ana 445 Chromic iron occurs only in serpei 
rocks x8<^ Roscoe A/m. 246 Chromium Dickie 

IS obtained by passing hydiogen over heated chi 


chloride, xtog tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xiv. 213 The photo- 
chemistry of chromic combinationa 
Chroiixiferoiis (kmmi'feras), a. [f. Chrom- 
ium -t -FEUous.] Yielding chromium. 
x88x Nature XXIV. 24 Two chromiferous minerals. 

Chromism (krffu'miz’m). Bot. [f. Gr. 
colour + -ISM. Cf, F. chromisme^ Abnormal 
excess of coloration in plants. 
x88x in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Chromite (kru'uraait). Chem. and Min. [f. 
Chrome or Chrom-ium -h -ite.] 
a. Chem. A compound of sesqnioxide of chrom- 
ium (Cej O3) with the piotoxide of another metal. 
Hence b. Min. Name for chrome iion ore (see 
Chrome 3), 

1840 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 61 Dr. Thomson is disposed 
to consider it as a bichromite of iron. Ibid. II. 64 It 
appears to be doubtful whether any compounds exist 
that can properly be called chromites. 1830 Dana Min. 
435 Chromite. 1879 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 950 Chromic 
oxide unites with protoxides, forming compounds of the 
form M" O . Cr.g O3 or M" Cr. j Ot, which may be called 
chromites. The best known of these compound.s is 
chrome-iion ore, in which, however, part of the chrom- 
ium is usually replaced by aluminium and sometimes by 
iron. 

Chromium (krJumium). Chem. [Latinized 
fom of the French name chrome, on the ordinary 
type of names of metals in -ium.] A metallic 
element, symbol Cr, not occurring in the fiee 
state, discoveied by Vauquelin in T797. i® 
lemarkable for the biilliant colours, red, yellow, 
or green, of its compounds. 

1807 _T. Thomson Chem, (ed. 3) II. 251 Tile metal called 
chromium. 1812 Siu H. Davy Chem. Philos, 463 Ctironiium 
is a white brittle metal, requiring an intense heat for its 
fusion. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 42 Besides sodium, 
the sun’s atmosphere contains the vapours of iron, calcium, 
magnesium, chromium, and other metals. 

attrib, 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem, 187 Chromium tri- 
oxide. 




1 . Chem, Combining form of Chromium, as in 
chromo-carbon, -chloride, -cyanotype, -glucose, etc. 

1843 Year Bk, of Facts 234 To distinguish it from the 
cyanotype process of Sir John Henschell. .Mr, Hunt pro- 
posed to call it Chromo-cyanotype. 1864 Reader 26 Mar. 
393/3 chromo-carbon prints were transferred to rinc. 
*? 7 S tr. V opl’s Chem. Light xv. 261 If a pigment impres- 
.sioii— that IS a chromo-glucose-picture—is produced on glass. 
1879 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 955 Tartrate of chromium and 
hv^ri^en, or chiomo-tartarlc acid, 

2. Shortened form of Chromato- [f. Gr. xpStpia, 
■)CpiinaTOs colour, cf. Gr. S-XP^fios, noAiJxpw/tos = 
axpdifiaTos, iroAuxpi/taToSjetc,] , asin Clixo'moblaBt 
[Gr. $\a(rr 6 s sprout, germ], ' a variety of connective 
tissue corpuscles found under the skin and in the 
parenchyma of Batrachia, Mollusca, Annelida, 
and some fishes. It possesses ramified processes, 
and contains a black pigment’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Chromo'xuetex [see -meter. Cf. Chhomato- 
-meteb], an instrument for deteunining by means 
of colour the presence of minerals in ores. 
Clxxo'mopliane [Gr. -<pavf)s appearing, showing], 
‘ a generic term applied to the different colouring 
matters of the inner segments of the cones of the 
retina of animals where they are held in solution 
by a fat’ {,S^d. Soc, Lex.), Chxo'jxioplioxe [Gr. 
-pop-os bearing, bearer], see quot. and cf. Chrom- 
OGEN. Chxomoplioto'ifxapliy, a name for the 
production of photographs of objects in theirnatural 
colours. Clixomoplio-tolitliogxaph, a photolitho- 
graph produced in colours, Chxo'mophT'll, Bot, 
[Gr. <l>b\\ov leaf, after chlorophyll, the colour- 
ing principles of plants other than chlorophyll. 
Chxomopto-meter. [Cf. Chhomatoptometby], 
‘an instrument for determining the sharjuiess of 
the colour sense in man ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence 
Chromoptoiue'trical a. 

*8;^ “S'- Mens. Museum Catal. No. 3720 Weber’s Photo 
and Chromometer. xB7_9 Athensenm 5 Apr. 444/2 An instru- 
mmt wluch he has designed for making accurate determin- 
atums of the presence of certain minerals in ores, to which 
he has given the name of a ‘ chromometer ’. 1885 Lanoois 
& Sterling Human Phys. II. 963 In the cones aie the 
pigmented oil globules, the so-called ‘ chromophanes ’. 1870 
Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 1, 696 The body whose presence, 
in conjunction with a salt-forming group, detennines the 
possession of tinctorial power, may be conveniently called 
3- chromophore. 1882 American III. 263 A successful 
chromophotohthograph of the old vellum mowing, 2882 
Axademy 4 Feb. 77 The chlorophyll . . is fading before .. 
those other pigments which Mr. Wallace calls collectively 
Mens. Museum Catal. No. 3721 
Webei/s Chromoptometrical Tables. 

CllVOxn.0 (krou'mo). Colloquial shortening of 
Cheomouxhogeaph. (In use shortly after 18 sol. 
Also m comb. ^ 

x868 Dasly Afeuj 27 Nov., The six chromo-facsimiles of 
my water-colour pmntmgs are now lying befoxe me, 1874 
F. Leslies Illusi, Newspr, to Oct. 79 (Hoppe), Selling our 
Tan * 87 S Printing Tinus 15 

^**1 Prang [born 1827] was the first to 
’’ ® “I’breviation 
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OHROlflOLE. 


CHROMOGEE'. 

ChromogeXL CkrJu-mWgen). [f. Cheomo- 2 + 
-GBN.J (^See quots.) 

18S8 Thudichum Uritte 328 The chromogen of indigo- 
ferous plants is a peculiar colourless substance. 1879 Watts 
Diet* Chern, VIII. I. 606 The compound which requires 
only the presence of a salt-forming group to convert it into 
a dye-stuff may be called a chromogen (thus NOa is the 
chromophore of nitraniline and nitrophenol, and nitroben- 
zene IS their chromogen >. z88z Syd. Soc. Lex., Chrmnogeti, 
a former term, for a supposed vegetable colouring matter 
svhich IS acted upon by acids and alkalis in producing red^ 
yellow, or green tints. 

Hence (Aromogre'nic a. 

Gliromograpli (kroa-m^graf). [f. Cheomo- 2 
+ -geaeh.] 

f 1 , A picture in colour; ?a chromolithograph. 

186^ Realm 15 J[une 6 Mr. Day. .is about to reproduce the 
drawings in full size chromograph. 

2 , An apparatus for multiplying copies of 'written 
matter, in which aniline dye is used instead of ink. 

The writing is transferred to the surface of a gelatinous 
substance, whence many copies can be taken on paper by 
pressure, without furtlier application of the pigment. 

1880 if^hiietket^s Almanack 33<^2 Under the head of the 
'chromogra]}h' there has been introduced a very simple 
and convenient apj^ratus for reproducing manuscripts, 
plans, etc. 

I-Ience Cbxo'moirrapli v., to copy by means of 
the chromograph. 

Mod. The Examination papers will be chromographed 
from the examiner's copy. 

Ohro'inolitli. Short for Chbomolithogbaph. 
[So F. chromolithe^ 

1884 E. E. Hals Fortunes of Rachel iv. 37 A chromolith 
of the mosque at Delhi. 

Hence Chromoli'tMc a. 

1844 Proc. Soc. Auiiq. I. as (D.) An impression of a 
drawing on stone, printed at Paris in colours, by the process 
termed Chromolithic. z8m H. Warrcn Recr, Asirott. iii.< 
so The subject becomes clearer by a study of the chromo- 
fithic plate. 

Chromolithograph (krdawaU-p^graf), sl>. 
[f. Cheomo- 2 4 Lithogeaph.] A picture printed 
in colours from stone. Also atirib. 

1880 Sat, Res), IX. 438^2 In future all the Chromo-litho- 
graphs will be executed in Germany. 1889 Roscos; Elent. 
uhem. 2S6 The general appearance of the solar spectrum . . 
is seen by reference to the chromolithograph plate. 187a 
Ene. Mech. 7 Jan. 404/3 In 1850 Messrs. Hanharts produced 
their first chromo-litho^ph. 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light 
XV, 249 If it is wished to make a chromo-lithograph of a 
painted picture, not only one stone, but a separate stone 
for almost every colour must be prepared. 

So Obroiuoll‘tiliogxa.p]i v. trans., to print in 
colours from stone ; Cluroniolitlio'gxaplier ; 
Chxomolitliog'ra'pliic a. 

184s Art Jrnl. Mar. 87 Chromo-lithographic illustta. 
tions, 1850 Ihid. Aug. 262 These prints are executed . . in 
chromo-lithographic colouring, invented by Professor Zahn 
in 1818, and practically applied since 1827. i88a Thornbusy 
Turner 1. 341 It [the Temeraire] has aLso been chromo-litho- 
graphed. 2883 Athenmum 24 Nov. 674/2 A highly finished 
coloured plate . . drawn from nature . . and chromo-litho- 
graphed. 

Ghro molithographjr a:mtf ilijip-grafi). 

[mod. f. Cheomo- 2 + Lithogeapht. (Named 
chromo-Ktho^raphie by M. Godefioi Engelmann 
of Mulhausen in 1837.)^ 'I'ke art of printing in 
colours from stone. 

1839 Art jTyd. July 98 Printing successively, from several 
stones, the different hues requisite to produce a coloured 
impression; this is called chromalitliography. 1845 /hid. 
Mar. 67 The example of chromo-lithography which accom- 
panies the article. 1888 Daily News 27 Nov.j Arrange- 
ments . , for the multiplication of a number of his pictures 
by chromolithography. 

Chromoli'tliotmt. rare. The colouring or 
tinting of a chromolithograph. 

i88x Ruskin Love's Meinie I. _ui. 91 The lithographs by 
Dressier, superb, but the colouring (chromo-lithotint) poor. 

Chromophane, *ph.yll, etc. : see Cheomo- a. 
Ghromospliere (Ttro“’mff|Sfi0i). Astron. [f. 
Cheomo- 2 + Spheeb. 

The form of this word has been objected to in favour of 
c/iromatos/Aere. But although the latter shows the usual 
Greek type of compounds from sbs. in -p.o, -fiaT-, the short- 
ened form was also used : see e-g. the compounds in trirepMO' 
for crirrpjuiaTO-, also those in vfipo- not vfiaro-.] 

■The red gaseous envelope round the sun, outside 
the photosphere. 

Stellar chromosphere : the gaseous envelope supposed to 
exist round a star. 

1868 (19 Nov.) Lockyer in Trans. CLIX. 430 The 
continuity of this envelope, which I propose to name the 
Chromosphere, a name suggested by Dr. Sharpey. i86g 
'Rosco^Elem. Chem. 288 Hydrogen is found.. surrounding 
the luminous portions of the sun^ body as a zone of incan- 
descent gas, termed the solar chromosphere. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. xxi. 367 Above the luminous photosphere is an- 
other envelope known as the chromosphere. 187^ N ewcomb 
& Holden Astron. 304 The chromosphere or sierra. 

Gliromosphenc (krsamuisfe'rik), a. [f. prec. 
+ -10.] Of or pertaining to the chromosphere. 

1869 (14 Apr.) Lockyer in Proc. R. S. XVII. 416 Stars . . 
may. .have their chromospheric light radiated from beyond 
the limb. 1871 tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. App. 439 Cata- 
logue of chromospheric lines. 1878 Newcomb Fop, Astron. 
in. ii. 278 Hydrogen and other chromospheric gases. 

ClLiroitlot3rpO (kro^u'in^taip). Also ohxomar- 
type. Fhotogr. [f. Cheomo- i +TUTros type.] A 


process for obtaining photographs by means of 
paper sensitized by a salt of chromium ; a picture 
produced by this process. Also attrib. 

1843 R. Hunt (at Meeting of Brit. Assoc.) in Fear Bk. qf 
Pacts (1645) 234 The chromatype process. 1833 — Mdit. 
Fhotogr. 72 Under the general term of the Chromatype, I 
woula propose to include all those processes which involve 
the use of any of the salts of chromium. 1834 J. Scoeferk 
in OrVs Circ. Sc. Chem. 85 Other processes . . described 
under the names of. .Chromotype, Chrysotype, Cyanotype. 

Clixo:inotypo'{frapliy, Cbro'motypy, printing 
in colours. 

1831 Refits, of furies, Gt. Exhih. 403 Chromotypy, or 
printing in colours. litd. 688 M. G. Silbennann, ofStras- 
bwrg, for his Chromo-typography. 

Ckromous (kr^u-mus), a. Chem. [f. Chrome 
-h -ODS.] Of or peitaining to chromium : applied 
to compounds in which it combines as a dyad. 

184a Henry Elem. Chem. H. 63 Deutoxide (Chromous 
acid). 1873 Williamson Chem. § 187 Chromous oxide is 
analogous m its salts to ferrous oxide. Ibid, g 189 Chromous 
chloride CrClj- 

Ghromoxylograj^hy (krjiiimoizailp graft), [f. 
Cheomo- 2 +Xylogbaphy.] Printing in colours 
from wooden blocks. 

1M7 Q. R, Jan. 108 Chromo-xylography, effected by a 
series of blocks printed in succession, was derived from 
China. 1887 Athenamm 26 Feb. Chromo-xylography 
— in which the Japanese altogether surpass us to this day. 

So ChxomoxyTogxapli, a picture in colours from 
wooden blocks. 

1868 HARTWiof/iWr) The Tropical World, .with 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 272 Woodcuts. 

t Gliro'ttiule. Obs. [f. Gr. colour -)- 

vXt] matter.] =CHBOMOPHyLL. 

183s Lindley Introd, Bot. (1848) I. 131 Chromule, which 
is the fluid colouring matter of plants. 1870 Bentley BfA 28. 
Ghromy < krjn-mi), a. [f. C hrome + -y.] Abound- 
ing in, mixed or tinged with, chrome, 

2883 Harpe-ps Mag. Mar, 338/1 Rugs with chromy land- 
scapes. 

Gnronal (krou'nal), a. rare [mod. f. Gr.xpov-os 
time + -AL.] Of or relating to time. 

1873 Eng. Surnames 11, 23 We. .have said little or much, 
as each subject demanded, upon surnames, geographical, 
topographical . . chronal . . and hmtoncal. 18& Linn. Soe. 
Jrttl. XX. 227_ Chronal Segregation is Segiegation arising 
from the relations in which the organism stands to times 
and seasons. 

Ghron-a'nagram. [ad. mod.L. chron-ana- 
gramma : see Ahagbam, and Cheonogbam.] An 
anagram of a chronogram, expressing the same date. 

16x3 (title') Ananrammata et Chron-anagrammata Regia, 
nunc primum in Sac fonnS in lucem emi.ssa. . Londini. Ex- 
cudebat Gulielmus Stansby. i88s J. Hilton Chronogr. I. 
14 The next is a chroo-anagram on the death of Prince 
Henry Frederick, son of James I, each making the amount 
of the date of his death — i6iz, his age — 18, the day of No- 
vember— 6, and the hour — 6, total 1642. 

Chrone, obs. form, of Cbone. 

Ghronic (kr/cnik), a. Also 7 ohjoniqiue, 7-8 
chTonick(e. [a. F. chrmiqtie ad, L. chronims, a. 
Gr, xpovtK-Ss, of or concerning time, f. xpovos time ; 
see also -10. In late L., chronicus was extended by 
the physicians to qualify diseases (sense 2), for 
which the Gr. word was -xpbvios. Caeliiis Aureli- 
anus wrote a work De Morbis acufis ef chronicis.~\ 

1 . Of or relating to time ; chronological. Obs. 
ifloS Broughton Corrnptiorc Relig. 26 There was no 
Cbronique observation in record before Eratosthenes, .com- 
piled one. 

2 . Of diseases, etc. : La.sting a long time, long- 
continued, lingering, inveterate ; opposed to acute. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 391 These long diseases whichbe 
called Chronique. 1633 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. ii. 193 
Chronic pains, which surely kill, though slow. 1788 J. C. 
Sm'vtk in Med. Conunun. II. 174 The disease . . becomes 
more or less acute or chronic. 1813 J. Thomson Lect. 
Injlam. 128 Chronic inflammations are found to differ from 
the acute, not only by the greater degree of mildness, but, 
in some instances, by a real or apparent absence of the 
constitutional symptoms or fever by which inflammation is 
usually accompanied. 1838 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. sao 
Pestilence, which had become chronic in Italy, 
b. So with invalid, and the like. 

1842 A. CoMDE Physiol, Digestion ^(ed. 4) 198 Chranic in- 
valids and persons of a delicate habit of body. x86i Emer- 
son Soc. ^ Solii, Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 131 The chronic 
valetudinarian. 

3 . transf. Continuous, constant. 

x86o Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 30/1 A state of chronic revo- 
lution and civil war. x86i^LtwiePs Trial II. iii.v. 44 Most 
women have a chronic horror of anything resembling a court 
of justice. 1871 E. Burr A dPidem viiL 142 Chronic doubts 
require chronic relieving. 

4 . subst. = Chronic invalid, sufferer, etc. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 18 Aug. tr/z We question whether the 
late donor intended his sanatorium tp be filled with chronics. 
+ GbvO'nicable, a. Obs. Only in 4 cronic- 
able. [prob. in OF., f. croniquier to chronicle.] 
Deserving of being chronicled. 

1417 City Let. in Ruey Lend. Mem. (1S68) 660 The noble 
knyghthode in your cronicable excellence aproeued. 

ChvoZlical (krpTiikal), a. Also 7 GrozLicial(l, 
cbronioall. [f. as Cheonio a, + -al 1.] 

•fl. Of or relating to verbal tense. Ohs. 

1330 Palsor. 92 The ftenche tonge useth never augmenta- 
tion neyther chronical nor sillabical in theyr fyrst sillables. 


2 . Of or pertaining to time, regulated by time. 

1647 Torshell in Phoenix (1721} 1. 102 The continuance 

and Chronical method of the Scripture-history, a 1632 J. 
Smith Set. Disc. v. 138 Our knowledge is chronical and suc- 
cessive, and cannot grasp all things at once,, 1803 Bentham 
Praic.^ Penal Law Wks. 1843 I. 456 Punishments of the 
pecuniary or chronical class . . are susceptible of being exactly 
measured. 1839 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in JntL Geogr. 
Soc. XXIX. 168 According to the people, whose greatest 
chronical measure is a Masika, or rainy season. 

3 . Of disease : = Cheohic 2. 

1601 T, Wright Climact. Years (1604) 13 There are two 
sorts of diseases, shatpe and cronicall. 1694 Child Disc, 
Trade (ed. 4) 184 Desperate and acute diseases, as well as 
chronical, xyfla Goldsm. Misc. Wks. (1837) III. 309 The 
diseases of the poor . . were mostly chronical. 1803 W. 
Saunders Afflicted with., a chronical diar- 

rhoea, etc. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Ltt, eo The acute disease, 
changing into chronical, 
b. transf. 

1673-3 Marvel Reh. Transp, II. 93 Chronical Negligence 
and Ignorance. 1683 H, More A/uiai. Glanvitl’s Litx O. 
^ Those ,5even Chronical Sleepers that slept in a (jave from 
Decius his time to the reign of Theodosius junior. 

Ghronically (krp mkali), adv. [f. prec. -b 
-LY ^.] In a chronic manner ; invcterately. 

1834 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm, (1858) 8 Health chronically 
delicate, 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics vi. 86 Each savage 
tribe, chronically hostile to neighboring tribes. 2884 Sat. 
Rev. a Feb. 14s To replenish a chronically empty purse. 

+ Cbrouicalness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] 

1731 Chronical/tess, the being of long continuance. 

*77S in Ash. 

Ghronicity (krani-siti). [f. Cheonio -b -ITT.] 
Chronic quality or condition (of disease). 

1861 Bumstead Yen, Dis. (1879) 673 In proportion, to the 
chronicity of its development, 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. 
Dis. 205 The tendency, .is towards chronicity. 

Gbrouicle (krp‘nikT),j^. Forms : 4oronykle, 
-ikle, -ecle, kronykele, 4-6 cronyole, -id©, 5 
cronycull, -kyl(le, {Sc.) corny kyl, cronikill, 
-ool, 5-6 cronakle, -acle, 6 crownycle, -acle, 
cronickill, obronaole, -ickle, 6- chroniole- 
[ME. cronikle, -ykle, a. AF. cronicIe= 0 '^ .craniqtie, 
see Cheohiqgb. Heie and in some other woids, 
the n on-etymological and non-phonetic -icle may 
have been due to association with words siicb as 
article in which this ending was etymological. 
The spelling with ch dates to the Renascence. 

(Occasional spellings crmmUcle, -acle in i6th c., appear to 
Imply a fancied connexion with crown, as in occasional 
med.L. coronicula. Sc. -writers often had a form cortticleji 

1 . A detailed and continuous register of events 
in order of time ; a historical record, esf. one in 
which the facts are narrated without philosophic 
treatment, or any attempt at literary style. 

1303 R. Brunne Nandi. Synne 9239 Yn }?e Xronykeles 
hyt ys wryte. e 1330 — Citron. (x8io) 248 pei brouht be 
cronykles, ]?at wer in Scotland. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II. 77 (Matz.) Broker Ranulf . . compiled and made 
pis present cronide. c 1440 Prtnnp. Paru. 104 Cro^cle or 
ci onykylle, crottica, historia. 1480 Caxton Cliron, Estg. cii, 
8$ Abbots, Pryours, & men of relygyon wryten the lyues & 
the dedes of kynges. .And therof made grete bokes and lete 
calle hem cronycles, 1330 Lyndesay Papyngo 3x1 The Cron- 
ecklis to knaw I the exhorte. 134Z Barncs Wks, (15731 186/1 
Out of Autenticke crownycles. 1535 Eden Decades W. Ind, 
(Arb.) 319 As theyr crownacles make mention. ^lyaySwirT 
Gulliver ii. i. 99 Recorded for ever in the chronicles of that 
empire. . 1841 p’ Israeli Amen. Lit, (1S67) 246 Chronicles 
were written when the science of true history had yet no 
existence. 1867 Stubbs Bettedids Citron. Pref, ii. 

\3.ftg. 

1397 Shake, e Hen. IV, iv. iv. 126 The old folke (Tunes 
doting CIhronicIes). 1606 — Tr. 4 Cr. ,iv. v. 202 Let me 
embrace thee [Nestor] good old (Zhronicle, Thou hast , so 
long walk'd hand in hand with time. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat, V. 12 1 "The progress and improvement of society, .is a 
cluonicle of inestimable value. 1832 Byron Sard. 11. 1 . 
(1868) 360 The stars, Which are your chronicles. 

2 . spec. Chronicles : name of two of the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament. 

1333 CovERDALE, The first boke of the Cronicles, called 
Para^omenon. 1764 T. H. Croker, etc. Dkt. Arts s.v., 
In efiect, the . . chronicles are an abridgement of sacred 
history to the return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. 1837 Pettny Cycl, VII. 129/2 Ezra . . is sup,posed to 
have died a year or two after compiling the Chronicles. 

3 . gen. A record, register, narrative, account. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. WksAlJ, 2m Lesyngis, fablis and veyn 
cronyclis, 1613 Shaks. Nett. VIII, i.ii. 74 Ignorant Tonmes, 
which neither know My faculties nor person, yet will be 
■The Chronicles of my doin^. T.8rflyLciBXExCrit,Misc. Ser. i. 
Byron 216 The long chronicle of its manifold experiences. 

b. Hence : A frequent title of newspapers, e. g. 
The Daily Chronicle, Weekly Chronicle, etc. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as chronicle-sheet, -xvriter. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chrott, 1. 3^1 The common opinion 

of our chronicle-writers. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 4 
Priar i. Our chronicle sheet which hangs in the refectory. 

CllVOUicle (kr^i'nikT), v. [f. prec,] To enter 
or record in a chronicle, 

a 1440 Sir Eglam. 1339 In Rome thys eeste cronyculd ys. 
c 1483 Dighy Myst. (1882) lu, 1329 , 1 wyTl have cronekylfyd 
pe 3er and pa reynne. zs8z Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. 
(1887) 171, 1 beleeue that, .which is cronicled of them. 1798 
Southey Occas, Pieces xi, Whose obscurer name No proud 
historian's page will dironicle, x88i J. Russell Haigs 
Introd. 9 We do not write the history of a nation when we 
have chronicled its battles and tabulated its kings, 
b. gen. To put on record, to register. 
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1460 PoLRel. ^ L. Poems fi866)i6 Now shall oure treTOn 
be cornicled for evar. 1S91 Sh\ks. Two Gent. 1. 1. 41 He 
that is so yoked by a foole» Me thinkes should not be 
chronicled for wise. 1604— 0 th. ii. i. 161 To su^le Fooles, 
and chronicle small Beere. X78X Cowper Lett. 6 Oct., There 
is nothing !^reeable..in being chronicled for a dunce, i8w 
Liddoh Bampt. Led. viii. (1875) 489 Cluist's victory is 
chronicled, .in the conventional standard of modern society. 

Hence Ohionioled ppl. a . ; Cliro’nieli2i&oW. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

i8a6 Scott IPoodst. iii, She shall have chronicled example 
for it 1851 D, Wilson Prek. Amu ''1863) II. tv. i. 168 
Genealogical chroniclings of earlier periods. ^ 186a D. Wil- 
son PreTL Man i. (1865I 8 Chronicled memorials of axi older 
. . civilisation. 188s ^ ihenmnm. 24 O ct. 529^ i "Hiere is quite 
enough candid chronicling and sharp criticism in these 
volumes. 

Chrouioler (I'rfi'niklai), sb. Forms : 4 oroni- 
ouler, 4-5 -youler, 4-6 cronicler, 5 cronykler, 

6 chronooler, 6- clironicler. [f. Chronicle v. 
-h -EE 1.] A writer or compiler of a chronicle, a 
recorder of events. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. S (Matz.) Thro the dili- 
gence of croniders. 01400 Three Kittgs Cologne (1885I 46 
Germanus . .was a Croniclere of Cristis tyme. 1559 Myrr. 
Me^., IVorcesier v, They be unworthy the name of Croni- 
clers. 1600 Skaks. A. Y. L. iv. i. 105 The foolish Chrono- 
clers of that age. a 1839 Pesard Poems (1864I II. loS Some 
aged chroniclers record Her hopes, her virtues, and her 
tomb, 1873 JowETT Plato (ed. a) I. 338 Plato was not, like 
Xenophon, a chronicler of facts. 

fig. 1830 J. G. Strutt Introd., The peasant., 

re^rds ft at once as his chronicler and landmark. 1836 Kanc 
Ard. ExpL I. xxxL 423 The ice-belt, sorry chronicler of 
winter's progress. 

+ dirouicler, W. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] . To 
chronicle. Hence Ohroniclering ppl. a. 

166a Fuller Worthies^ Lineolnsfu ii. 155/a Out of an 
Anonymal Cioniclering Manuscript. 

+ Chroniolisl:. Obs. rare~^. [f. Chronicle 
•1- - 1 ST.] A chronicler. 

162a Shelton Quix, IV. iv. 31 Noted by his chroniclist. 

+ dirO'uiq.ne. Obs. Forms; 4-5 oronigue, 
5 -y9,Tie» -yke, 5-6 -ike, 6 chronik, 7 chronigue. 
[a. OF. cronigtte, ad. med.L. cronica, chronica, -x 
a chronicle, from L. chronica, -ontm pi., a. Gr. 
Xpovina annals {also chronology), lit. * ^ings ’ or 
* matters of time f. xp< 5 *'os' time.] A chronicle, 
narrative of events in order of date. 

e 1386 Chaucer Nmis Pries fs T. 388 If a Rethor cou]>e 
faire endite He in a Cronique mighte saufly write As for a 
Eouereyn notabllite, 1393 Gower Con/. I. 67, I find en- 
sample in a cronique. £483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 233/4 After 
the cronyques he lyued Ixxxviii yere, 1336 Pilgr. Tale 85 
in TIiynne./ 4 »t»Mav. 79 The cronikis old from kynge Arthur 
he could reherse. 1360 Rolland Crt. Veuris i. 298 In 
Chronik and Scriptour. 1671 L. Addison West Barbary 
(Todd) The best chronique that can be now compiled. 
Chronique, obs. form of Cheonic a. 
Chronist (krp'nist). rare. [f. Gr. 
time + -I 3 T.] A chronologer. 

1870 A tkenxum 14 May 639 The Chronists dependent on 
Eusebius. 

Chronoder, ohs. form of Chroniclbb. 

It ChroxLO'crator. Obs. (In y -grator.) [Gr. 
Xpoi/oxpdrmp.] Astral. A ruler of time. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxxi. 733 The Lord of the yeer 
and Chronocrator, or Chronogrator, are all one. i86a 
Ijevns Asiron. 374 A writer, .creating or annihilat- 

ing dynasties by a stroke of his magic pen ; he becomes, in 
the language of the ancient astrologers, a chronocrator. 

Chronogram (krp'n^rsm). [mod. f. Gr. 
Xpbv-os time + 7pdju/ia a Avriting, f, to write. 

Cf. F. chronogramme.'] A phrase, sentence, or 
inscription, in which certain letters (usually dis- 
tinguishq^ by size or otherwise from the rest) ex- 
press by their numerical values a date or epoch. 

‘Thus, in 1666, when a day of national humiliation was 
^pointed in the expectation of an engagement between the 
English and Dutch navies, a pamphlet issued in reference 
to the fast-day, instead of bearing the imprint of the year 
after the usual fashion, had this seasonable sentence at the 
bottom of the title-page; ‘LorDhaVeMerCIeVpon Vs’. It 
will be seen that the total sum of the figures represented by 
the numeral letters (printed in capitals) gives the requisite 
date 1666' {Athenxum No. 2868). 

i6ai Burton Auat. Mel. 11. ii. iv. (1676) 179/2 He may . . 
make . . Anagrams, Chronograms, Acrosticks upon his friends 
names. 1623 R. Tisdale (title). Fax Vobis. A Congratu- 
latorie Poem, .and some other Chronograms 1640 Shirley 
Humorons CouH. ii. ii, N ow you can make chronograms, x 7x1 
Addison Sped. N 0. 601 y 6. 1781 Harris Phtlol. Efiguiries 
(1841) 520 Chronograms, .were not confined to initial letters 
, . the numeral letters, in whatever part of the word they 
stood, were distinguished from other letters by being written 
in capitals. 188s J[. Hilton Chronograms I. Pref. 5 The 
word Chronogram is said to have been first used in some 
verses addressed to^ the Tiing of Poland in 1575. Ibid. 
Pref. 8 It is essential to a good chronogram that every 
numerical letter in the sentence must be counted. 
duronOG^rammatic (krpin^gramse’tik), a. [f. 
prec., and Gr. ypa/tiuxrtKbs from ypAftpa : see -10. ] 
Of or pertaining to a chronogram. 

1828 in Webster. x86a J. Hilton Chronograms I. 458 
The title-page is printed in great letters, black and red, and 
the first words are chronogrammatic. 1S82 Athenseum 
14 Oct. 493 Medals bearing oironogrammatic legends. 
Chronogranuna'tical, a. = prec. 

a 1666 Howell (J.) * Gloria lausgue Deo, sseCLorVM in 
sxcVIa sunto.’ A chronogrammatical verse, which includes 


not only this year 1660, but numerical letters enough to 
reach above a thousand years farther. 

Hence Clixonograiuiua'ticaUy adv. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxoju II. iii,(R.) These Elegies and 
Epitaphs are printed . .some like pillars, some circular, some 
cbroDO-grammatically. _ « . . rr 

Chronograimuatist (kipmiigrse'matist). [f. 
Chronogram, and Gr. ypaptiariarfis from ypa/t/sa : 
see - 1 ST.] A maker of cteonograms. 

1726 Addison Lietl. Medals uL 159 It is an ordinary cha- 
racter among them to be a great Chronogrammatist. 179*“ 
1824 DTshaeli Cur. Lit. (Routl.) iii/i The chronogram- 
matis compels even Horace to give the year of our 
Lord. 

Chronogra'minic, a. [f. Chronogram 4- -ic.] 

= Chbonoghammatio. 

1863 Lowndes Bibltogr. s.v. R. Tisdale, Pax Vobis or 
Wits Changes tuned. .A chronogrammic poem._ 1883 N. ^ 
Q. 24 Feb. 159/2 Sometimes part of the composition only is 
wronogrammic. 

Chronograph, (krp-n^graf). [f. Gr. >^ovo- 
ypdtpos recording time, f. * time -l- yp 6 sp-eiv 

to write.] 

tl. = Chronogram. Obs. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hebnonts Oriat. 103 D. Streit- 
hagen Cannon of Hemsberg, in his Germane Fl^rish, hath 
writ dovm a Chronograph, or Verse of the time of this 
Earthly trembling. 1847 in Craig. 

2 . An instrument for recording time with ex- 
treme exactness ; also, a watch or clock to which 
various mechanical devices are attached for the 
same purpose. It is used in astronomical and 
other observations, in the timing of races, etc. 

1888 Lockycr Eleut. Astron, 271 The transits at station A 
are recorded on the chronograph at stations A and B. 18^ 
F. Britten Watch 4 Clocknu 51 The term Chronograph is 
now generally applied to those watches that have a centre 
seconds hand . .which may be started, stopped, and caused 
to fly back to zero by presting dther the pendant or a knob 
at the tide of it. 1889 Callkndar Cursive Shorthand 
Introd. An electric chronograph capable of recor^ng auto- 
matically to the hundredth part of a second the time taken 
to form any portion of any stroke. 

atirib. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. si The Chrono- 
graph hand generally beats fifths of seconds. i88fi York 
Herald ii Aug. 2/3 Repeating and Chronograph Watches. 

Chronographer (knmp-gra&j). Also 6 -ier. 
[f. Chronogbapht, or Gr. -^^ovoypa^-os, F. chrono- 
graphe -b -BB.] A writer of chronography, a 
chronicler, chionologist. 

X548 Hall Chron, (1809) 55 Let men reade the Chronicles 
and peruse our EuMishe Chronographiers. xs^o Bale Image 
Both Ch. (1560) B, Chronographers and histonanes. X377-87 
Holinshed Chron. III. 940/1 lohn Fox our ecdesiasticall 
chronographer. a X734 North Lvaes 1 . Pref. 15 [He] may 
be a chronographer, but a very imperfect or rather insipid 
historian. 1886 Q. Rev. Apr. 3x2 Westminster had long ago 
had her chronographer. 

Chxonographic (Tcrpncgrae-fik), a. [f. Chrono- 
graph + -IC.] 

1 . Of, or pertaining to, a chronograph. 

1867-77 G. Chambers Astron. viii. 777 The chronographic 
method of recording transits. x86B Lock ver Elevu A strati-. 
No. 534; 275 By.. the chronographic method, the apparatus 
used being called a chronograph, the observer is enabled to 
confine his attention to the star. X889 Athenmum 4 May 
563/3 By comparing the actual writing with the record on 
the chronographic cylinder. 

2 . Chronogrammatic. (Chronograph i.) rare. 
[X634 (fitle) Chronographica Gratulatio in Felicissimum 

Adventum Serenissimi Caid. Ferdinand! Hispaniarum In- 
fantis (in Hilton)]. x88a J. Hilton Chronogr, I. 449 The 
book is chronographic throughout . .There are 1081 chrono- 
grams. Ibid. Pref. ii They were occasionally constrained, 
by chronographic necessity, to use inelegant Latin. 

Chronographical (krpnpgiscfikal), a, [f. as 
prec. -AL 1 .] Of or pertaining to chronography, 
chronological ; of the nature of a chronographer. 

X63X Weevcr Ahc. Fmu Mon. 862 An ancient Latin 
Chronographicall Table. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIII. 294, 

I have to struggle against becoming chronographical, as wdl 
as autobiographical. 

Chrono^aphically (krpnpgraj-fikali), adv. 
[f. prec. + -LY '-C] In chronographic manner : a. 
Chronologically, b. Chionogrammatically. rare. 

x86a Dana Man. Geol. 600 The progress in climate . . in- 
volved a localization of tribes in time or chronographically. 
X882 J. Hilton _ Chronogr, 9 No date on the title-page 
beyond that which is thus chronographically expressed. 

Chronography (krunp-grah). Also 6 crono-. 
[a. Gr. xpovoypaipia abstr. sb. f. xpovoypcup-os lime- 
recording, a chronicler ; f. xp^vo-s time + ypa<p-eiv 
to write. (In this and the allied words in which 
chro- is stressless, the 0 is variously made 0 or g, 
passing into S, 6 , a.)] 

1 . ‘The description of past time, the chrono- 
logical arrangement of historical events ’ (J.). 

Z348 Hall Chron, Hen. IV. an. i (R.) In whiche crono- 
graphye, yf a kinge gaue to them possessions . .he was called 
a saynct. _ 1570-6 Lambahde Peramb. Kent (1826) 15 My 
purpose, .is to write a topographie, or description of places, 
and no chronographic, or stoi ie of times. 1634 R. Vilvain 
^^^ppogr. X Chronography [is] a discussion or disquisition 
of Times themselfs. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 124 
Recorded in a kind of monkish chronography. X83X Sir 
F. Palcrave Norm, Ij-Eng. I, X15 Notes., transcribed so as 
to constitute complete chronographies. 
tb. = Chronology. Obs. 

x6xi CoRYAT Crudities 43a The Ecdesiasticall history of 
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Eusebius . .he hath illustrated with a learned chronographic. 
i66j Phil. Trans. II. 575 Two Tables of Vniversall Chrono- 
graphy. cciju North Lives (1826) I. 8, I .. may eir in 

some points of Chronography. _ _ 

d* 2 . Position and relations in time. Obs. 
x6xa-x3 Bp. Hall Contempl. N. T. iv. xi, Considw the 
topography, the aitiology, the chionography of this miracle. 

4 3 . Rhet. (see qnot.) Obs, 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eug, Poeiie in. xix. (Arb.) 246 If we 
describe the time or season of the yeare, as wintei, sumnier 
. . noone, euening, or such like : we call such descriplion the 
counterfait time, crouographia. Examples are eiiery where 
to be found. 1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 223 Cbionographic 
is a Rhetorical Exomation, whereby the Orator describes 
any time or season for delectations sake. 

4 . The making of chronograms, rare, 

1882 J. Hilton Chronogr. ii Composed . . by a young as- 
pirant to the art of chronography. 

t Chrono'grapliy, ®. Obs. rare-'^. [f. prec.] 
To chronicle, recount. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 190 Touching whicii Pagod, 
the^ngales (their Priests) Chronogiaphy That once Jolina 
their King held this monstrous Daemon in derision. 

Chronologer (kipn^'lodgoi). Also 7 crono- 
loger. [f. Chronology - b-ER-i.] One who studies 
chronology, one who investigates the date and 
Older in time of events ; a chronologist. 

<1x372 Knox Hist. Re/. Pief. <R.l, The most exact chrono- 
logers tell us, that Christ was born in October, and not in 
December. 1616 R. C. Times Whis.y'ii. 3167 Recoided by 
cronologers. xfizS Cooke in Harl. Misc. iMalham) IV. 36 
Marianus..is reputed, by youi Baronius, Chrono- 

graphus, a worthy chronologer. 1783 Hailes A niitu Chr. 
Ch. ii. 28 Chronologers judge the conversion 9! .St. Paul to 
have happened in the veiy last year of Tibeiiiis. xBsy 
Gladstone in Oa/. Ess. 50 A region, essentially mythiLal, 
neither approachable by the critic nor measurable by tlie 
chronologer. 

Chronologic (ki^npV-d.;5ik), a. Also 7 -igiio. 
[f. Chronology, or its sources : see -ic.] Of or 
belonging to chronology; relating to the deter- 
mination of dates and order of time. 

16x4 Seldcn Titles Hon, 6 The root of Chronologiipic 
calculation. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. iii. vi. 69 Chrono- 
logic science. 1839 Dc Quincey Theban Sphinx Wks, X. 
237 Its usual chronologic date of nine centuries befoiu 
Christ. 

t b. subst. in pi, Ohs, 

x 72 x-x 8 oo Bailey, Chronologicks, Books treating of Cliio- 
nolMy. 

Chronological (kr^nolp-dgikal), a, [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or in accordance with 
chronology ; arranged in the order of time. 

16x4 Raleigh Hid, World ii. xxii. (R.), In the chrono- 
logical table. 1644-52 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. xii. (x8ax) 288 
Gantz hath summed them all up in his chronological history, 
1734 Chatham Led. Nephew iii. 16 Settle in the mind a 
general chronological order and series of principal events. 
1755 Young Centaur iL (1757) IV. 150 These moderns, .dip 
into you, as into chronological tables, to know what hap- 
pened before the_ flood. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 747 A 
chronological series of our classical poets. 1875 Jowls t 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 3 Attempts to determine the chronological 
order of the Platonic writings. 

2 . Relating to or dealing with chronology. 

a 1691 Boyle Whs. VI. 616 (R.) Those so much desired 
chronological labours of the late worthy Bishop of Armagh. 
(TX843 Ingold. Leg. 7 A mortal horror of chrono- 

logical references. 1867 Frelman Norm. Cotiq. I. App. 586 
Pointing out the chionological impossibility of the tale. 
X871 Hartwig Snbterr. W. i. 5 Every leading fossil ha.s its 
fixed chronological character. 

Chronologically (kipnoV'd5ikali), adv. [f. 
prec. -LY 2 .J In a chronological manner or 
order ; in or according to order of time. 

X691 Luttuell Brie/Rel, (1837) 213 The bishop of St. 

iGaph..has interpreted the prophecies of the Revelations 
chronologically. «X734 North Lives {1826) III. 275, I 
could not write it chronologically as I desired, c 18x3 
Fuseli Led. Art vi. (184^) 484 As critically unjust as 
chronologically inattentive,^ iMx Prof. Ramsay in Nature 
No. 618. 420 The fourth series chronologically . . consists of 
the Miocene basaltic rocks of the Innei Hebndes. 

Chronologist (krunp-lodgist). [a. F. chrono- 
logiste, in mod.L. chronologisia : see Chbunuluoy 
and -1ST.] One versed in chronology ; a CiiRON- 

OLOGEB. 


a '-nronoiogibc or unrotucier. 
1M7 O-Kix. Prim. Orig. Man. X3s Touching the time of his 
me and writing the Chronologists agree not. 1726 Du Fou 
H^t. Devil 1. 1, (1840) 12 Satan would make a very good 
®®^de every epoch, correct every calendar. 
1833 Thirlwall Greece I. vii. 277 The same time which the 
chronologists fix for the beginning of the Ionian migration. 

Chronologize (kr^np’lodgsiz), v. trails. Also 
7 crono-. [f. Chronology : see -jzb.] 

1 1 . To chronicle, record. Obs. 
x6i6 R_. C. Times' Whis. v. 2251 We will have the deed 
cronologtzde. x6ss M. Carter Hon. Rediv. (1660) The 
““Ck Book of Windsor. . Chronologises it on the., [date]. 
2 ._ To apply chronology to, to arrange chrono- 
logically or reduce to a chronological system. 

X846 Grote Greece (1851) II. 75 The numerous and contra- 
dictory guesses, .of the Greeks themselves in their attempts 
chronologise their mythical narratives. 1884 Gairdner 
Pro/. Brewer's Hen. VIII, Pref. 5 To catalogue and chrono- 
logize Si number of miscellaneous documents* 

Hence dixonoTogi^ing' vbl. sb. 
x86a Lit, Churchman VIII. 232/1 Most persons are 
driven to some imperfect chronologizing of their own. 
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CHRYSALIS. 


CHRONOLOGY, 

t Chro*nologue. Ods. rare-\ =next. 

1638 UssHER Ann. Age vi. 335 Eupolemus, the Historina, 
deduceth his Chronologue from Adam. 

Chronology (kron^j-lodgi). Also 7 oronology. 
[ad. mod.L. diro7iologia, f. Gr. xp^vo-s time + 
-\oyia discourse : see -losy. (For pronunciation 
of first 0 see Chbonogbaphy.) 

App. dating only from i6th c. Chronolcma iemporum in 
Dion^sii Hzstoria compreltensorttm, per L. Biragum, was 
published at Basle in 1532. Cotp. has F. chronologie.^ 

1 . The science of computing and adjusting time 
or periods of time, and of recording and arranging 
events in the order of time ; computation of time, 
assignation of events to their correct dates. 

*S93 R" Harvey Philad. 15 When they heganne to Rule. 
How long they ruled. This part of History is named Chron- 
ology. 1678 CuDwosTH InieU. Syst. 13 If Chronology had 
not contradicted it, it would have been concluded, that he 
had been an Auditour of Pythagoras himself. 1841 Euhin- 
STONE Hist. Ind. I. 261 We gain a link to connect the 
chronology of India with that of Europe. 1878 Gladstone 
Prim. Homer 46 Of chronology, the ordinary framework 
of history in which the succession of its events is adjusted, 
Homer knows_ nothing. 1878 Stanford Symb. Christ i. 7 
At variance with the dates of Hebrew chronology, 
fb. = Chbonoqbafhy i. Oh. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. fed. 3), Chromlogie, story of times 
past. 16x6 Bullokar, Chronologie, the knowledge of Old 
Stories. 1623 so Cockeram. 

2 . A chronological table, list, or treatise. 

x6x4 Selden Titles Hot. 6 The testimonie of those which 
out of the more ancient authors haue transcribed their Chron- 
ologies. 163s Swan Spec. M, ii. § 1 {1643) 30 Mercator in his 
Chronologie seems to alledge some other reasons. 1666 
Dugdale Ori^. J-urid. Title-p., Also a Chronologie of the 
Lord Chancelors and Keepers of the great Seal, 
t Chronoma-stix. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
yp6vo-s lime -f- yAari^ a whip or scourge.] A 
scourge of the time. 

s.Ss&'NmiE.'B. Brit. Rememb. vii. 170 The Valiant Poet, 
they in scoroe doe stile me. The Chronomastlx. 

Chronometer Qaoag-mUtai, kr^i-). [f. Gr. 

Xpbvo-s time + fiirpop measure.] 

1 . An instrument for measuring time ; spec, ap- 
plied to time-keepers adjusted to keep accurate 
time in all variations of temperature. They differ 
from watches in having a more perfect escapement 
and a compensation balance, and are used for de- 
termining longitude at sea, and for other exact 
observation. To rate a chronometer', to compare 
its daily loss or gain with the true time. 

Some watches are named half-chronometers. 

[17x5 Kersey, Chronometrum or ChronoscopwmPerpeu- 
dicnlnm, a Pendulum to measure Time with.) a 1733 Der- 
HAM (J.), According to observation made with a pendulum 
chronometer. X780 J. Arnold Account . . of a Pocket 

Chronometer, made on a new construction. 1787 Bonny- 
CKSsi.-c A str on. x. 159 Method for finding the longitude of 
places . . by means of a chronometer. x8xa Woodiiousc 
Astrott, viii. 49 The time of the transit is to be marked by 
a clock or chronometer. x8s|3 Emerson Misc. Fort, R epitb. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 387 The sailors sail by chronometers that 
do not lose two or three seconds in a year, 
b. transf, and fig. ‘ Time-measmer.^ 

X836 Cdl. Wiseman Jr. Relig. I, vi. 360 Deluc was the 
first, .to observe and collect sucm data, to which he gave the 
name of Chronometers. x8^ Yeats Tech. Hist, Comm, 
190 Sun and stars, whose rising and setting formed the 
grand chronometer of Nature. 

+ 2 . Mus. An instrument for indicating the time 
or movement of a composition ; a Metbonomb. 

X837 Penny Cycl. VII. 135(2 The musical chronometer is 
by no means a modern contrivance. 

3. attrib. and Comb.;-^ chrommeter-balatice, 
-box, -maker ; obronometer-escapement, an es- 
capement in which the free movement of the balance 
is opposed by the wheels at only one point in a 
complete oscillation. 

X878 Markham Gt. Frozen Sea v. 63 A ♦chronometer-box 
was picked up, but empty. _x874 Knigiit Diet. Mech., The 
’chionometer escapement, .is the most perfect, delicate, and 
satisfactory in its operation, of all the escapements. X837 
Pemiy Cycl. VII. 135/2 The most eminent ♦chronometer- 
makers in this country. 

Chronometric (kr^mt^me-trik), a. [f. prec. + 
-10.] Of or pertaining to chronometry ; relating 
to the measurement of time, Chrommetric (or 
chronontetricat) Governor’, an improved form of 
governor for regulating the velocity of an 
engine, 

X830 Lyell Princ. Geol (1875) 1. 11, xviii. 431 To obtain a 
Chronometric Scale. 2838 in Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc. I, 54 
The chronometric survey of Massachusetts. 187S Poste 
Gains \. (ed. 2) lox The imperfection of chronometric instru- 
ments. x88x C. W, Siemens in Nature No. 626, 622 Another 
invention, .the Chronometric Governor. 

Chrouometrical (kri^nume-trikal), a. [f. as 
prec. +-Ari.] =prec. 

X838 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. I. 51 Sextant constructed 
for the chronometrical survey of Massachusetts. 1843 
Darwin Vay. Nat. i. (1879) 1 To carry a chain of chrono- 
metricai measurements round the world. _ 1864 H. Spencer 
lUustr. Univ. Prog. 142 Our chronometrical measurements 
of astronomical periods. 

Hence Cbrouome'txlcally adv. 

X863 Reads Hard Cash I. 225 They would find the hot 
fit and the cold return chronometrically, at intervals as 
regular as the tide’s ebb and flow. 


Chrouometxy (kn>n^'metri). [mod. f. Gr. 
Xpov-os time + -/xerpta measurement: see - mete y.] 
The art or science of accurately measuring 
time. 

1833 Sir J. HERSCHELjdrfrvwi. li. 79 Chronometry. .enables 
us to fix the moments in which phenomena occur, with the 
last dem-ee of precision. 1831 D. Wiieon Preh. Ann. (1863) 
I. 6 The elements of a new historic chronometry. i86s 
Smiles Engineers III. 446 Conversation .. turned upon 
chronometry and horology, 
b. Measurement of time. 

2837 Murray Vital Princ. t6 A compensation curb to 
regiDate its chronometry. 1879 H. Warren Recr. Astrou. 
ii. 23 Is the celestial chronometry getting deranged? 

Ghrononomy (kmnp-nomi). ra^-e. [f. Gr. 
Xpbvo-s time -1- -vo/ttta arrangement, ordering; see 
-JHOMT.] Mode of reckoning and measuring time. 

2882 _Max Muller Indict,^ What can it teach Jts 1 151 N o 
necessity whatever for admitting, .that the Hindus went to 
China for their lunar chrononomy. 

Chronopher (kip-n<;fai). [f. Gr. xpovo-s time 
-f -ipopos carrjring. (Cf. Christ opher.'^ An appa- 
ratus for the distribution of electric time-signals. 

2867 Chamb, Jnil. xxxviii. 98 A time-distributing appa- 
ratus, or * chronopher ’, the function of which is to distribute 
in many directions the signals received from Greenwich. 
2878 Lockyer Siargasine 275 The hourly signal at the 
Post Office., is distributed by means of the Chronopher, 

Chronoscope (krp*m7|SkJ“p). [f. Gr. xpo‘'0-s 
time -h -ffKOTTos observer.] An instrument for ob- 
serving and measuring time, 
t a. A chronometric pendulum. Obs. 

2704 J. Harris Lex, Techn., Chronoscope, the .same with 
a Pendulum to measure Time. xygx-xSoo in Bailey. 

b. An instrument formeasuring very short inter- 
vals of time, which has been chiefly used in deter- 
mining the velocity of projectiles. It was invented 
by Wheatstone in 1840, and consists of wire targets 
placed in the line of fire. The projectile passing 
through these severs the \vire, and the moment of 
severance is recorded by elecbicity. 

2846 Faraday Res. xlix. 366 Incidental to the accounts I 
gave of Wheatstone's electro-magnetic chronoscope. 

c. (See qyot.) 

2884 F. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 60 [A] Chronoscope, . 
is . . a clock in which the time is shewn by figures presented 
through holes in the dial. 

Hence Cbxonosco'pic a. > 

2876 S, Kens. Mnsettm Catal. No. 23^4 The instant of 
stimulation registered on the chronoscopic line by the cur- 
rent itself Ibid. 3953 Chronoscopic Tuning Forks. Set of 
4 tuning forks, .to be used as chronoscopes. 

Chronoscopy (kronp-skfei). [f. Gr. xfi^vo-s 
time + -ffKoiria observation.] Observation and 
exact estimation of time. 

188a Pop. Sciettce Monthly^ XXI. 433 The later chrono- 
scopy has warranted the possibility of determining the edu- 
cability of the nervous system to a punctual obedience. 

II Ohronostiohon (kr^m^-stik^n). [mod. f. Gr. 
Xpovo-stime-HTTtxosrow, line of verse.] (Seequot.) 

2839 ii' 4' Q’ ^^4 h. chronosticon is properly a 

poetical line which by its lettem, or some of them, indicates 
a date. xMa J. Hilton Chronograons 23 A Chronostichon 
of the beheading of Charles on the 30th day of January. 
Chronotherxual tkrpni7]33umal), a. [f. Gr. 
Xpbvo-s time + 9tpph? hot, warm; cf. Theemal.] 
Relating to time and temperature. 
x88x in Syd Soc. Lex. 

Ohrony, obs. form of Cbony. 

Chroolepoid (krJ^i^^-ll'poid), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
Xpciir, xjpoQs colour -H Aeir-is a scale + -oiD.] Having 
small yellow scales. 

28S2 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ohrusopasse, obs. form of Cheysopbasb. 
Ohryolite : see Ceyolitb. 

Chrys- (kris), combining form, before a vowel, 
of Gr, x/>l 5 o'-ds gold ; chiefly in chemical terms j 
properly denoting compounds of a golden-yellow 
colour, as dixysamide [see Amide], an amide 
(N . Ha . C7 H(N02)a O), formed by boiling chrys- 
ammic acid with aqueons ammonia (Watts). 
Cbxysami'clic aoid,anacid(NH3.C7 Ha(NOa)aOa) 
forming salts called Clurysa-midates. Chrys- 
a'mmic, -a'mic acid, an acid (C7HaNa06) pro- 
duced by the action of nihic acid upon aloes, form- 
ing salts called Ghrysainmates. Chrysamlline, 
a brilliant golden-yellow dye (C30 Hjy Ng), obtained 
as a secondary product in the manufacture of 
rosaniline ; also called aniline yellow. Chxys- 
ani'sic acid, an acid (C7 Hg Ng O7) obtained, by 
the action of nitric acid on anisic acid, in small 
golden-yellow rhombic tables, forming salts called 
dirysa-nisates. Chrysa'xo'biu, the medullary 
matter of the stem and branches of Andira Ara- 
roba dried and powdered, Goa Powder. Clixys- 
n.v!iHj one of the dioxy-anihraqtiimites of the 
second group, crystallizing in golden-yellow la- 
minae, or red-brown highly lustrous needles 5 it is 
the basis of chrysamide and chrysammic acid, 
which is tetra-nitro-chrysagin. Chryseau, a 
sulphur derivative of hydrocyanic acid, obtained 


in yellow flocks. Chryseoue, an orange-coloured 
insoluble substance obtained by digesting calcium 
silicide with strong hydrochloric acid. Chrysene, 
a crystalline hydrocarbon (Cia of the Anthra- 
cene group, obtained in bright yellow glistening 
scales. Chxysin, a substance obtained, in bright 
yellow shining plates, from the buds of Fopultis 
fiigra ; called also Chrysl'nio acid ; its salts are 
Chiysinates. 

2842 Turner Elem. Chem. 1149 With Ammonia, Chrys- 
ammic Acid forms a deep purple solution, which deposits 
dark green crystals. These are not Chrysammate of Am- 
monia, but probably an Amide. 2864 Pop. Sc, Rev, III. 
43? A yellow aniline dye called Chrysaniline. x8y3 Ure 
Diet. Arts 1. 287 Chiysaniline and its salts dye silks and 
wools a splendid golden-yellow colour. 1887 T. L. Srunton 
Text-bh, of Pharmacol, (ed. 3) 909 Chrysarobin Ointment. 
2879 Watts Did. Chem, VII. 463 Chrysean has a very 
beautiful colour like that of mosaic gold. CX863 Letheby 
in Circ, Sc. I. 218/2 Among the first are. .Chrysene, ^ 2873 
Watts Pointed Chem. 758 Chrysene, a sohd, resinous, 
orange-coloured body. 2880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. VI. 75 
The most powerfully fluorescent bodies known are . . chrys- 
ogen, chrysene. 

Chrysalid (kri-salid). [f. L, chrysalif^id-, Gr. 
XpwctXAiS- stem of xpvo’aAAi'r Cheysalis ; or per- 
haps from the (mod.) L. pi. chrysalid-es, in English. 
Cf. F. chrysalides 

1. = Cheysalis i. 

. *777 PMl. Tra/u, LXVII. 75 The operations of nature 
in eggs, Chiy’salids. 2833 Browning Paracelsns v. 144 
Like drysalids impatient for the air. 2841-72 T. R. Jones 
Anim. Kuigd. (ed. 4) 372 The chrysalid .. presents very 
much the appearance of a small barrel. 

b. Jig, (esp. as in Cheysalis 2 .) 

x88o Swinburne Study Shdks, ii. (ed. a) 100 The cast 
husk or chrysalid of the noble creature which was to arise 
and take shape at the transfiguring touch of Shakespeare, 

2 . attrib. Of or pertaining to a chrysalis {lit. 
BvAfigi). 

2802-23 Bingley Anim. Biog, (ed. 4) I. 44 In their chrys- 
alid state they remain for some time . . perfectly inanimate. 
2^4 Realm 22 J une 5 We hope, when the Lord Chancellor's 
Bjll has slept its chrysalid winter, it will come out winged 
with a better promise of reform. 

Chrysa'lidal, a. rare. [f. prec. + -At.] Of 
or pertaining to a chrysalis. 

2748 Phil, Tram, XLV. 620 Before it enter'd the chrys- 
alidal State. 

Cltrysalrdian, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ian.] 
Of or of the nature of a chrysalis. 

2832 FraseVs Mag, XLIV. 301 The sombre chrysalidian 
attire of the grave. 

Clirysaline, a. [irreg. f. Chbysai-is -h -ine. 

This and jCiiRYSALOio, etc. are formed as if the stem of 
the Greek word were chrysal-, whereas it is chrysidid-.\ 

Of, or of the nature of, a chrysalis. 

2787 W, Marshall Norfolk II. 353 The chrysaline coat 
now shewed itself a delicate silky texture. 2873 Chamb. 
Jml. VII. 306 In a kind of transitional or chrysaline stage. 

Chrysalis (kri-salis). PI. (khxysalides 
(kiisas’lidrz) or chrysalises (kri’salisez) ; but 
chrysalids is often substituted ; cf. orchids, [a. L. 
chrysallis, chrysalis, a. Gr. 'the gold- 

coloured sheath of butterflies deriv. of xpvtf-of 
gold : cf. flpuoAAls rush-wick, f. Bpiov a rush. The 
etymological form has -allis, but this is quite 
neglected in the mod. langs.] 

1 . The state into which the larva of most insects 
passes before becoming an imago or perfect insect. 
In this state the insect is inactive and takes no 
food, and is wrapped in a hard sheath or case, 
26s8_J. Rowland MeufePs Theai, Ins, Ep. Ded., Trans- 
mutations . . of CatterpiUers . . into Chrysallides (that shine 
as if leaves of gold were laid upon themj. 2670 PhiL Trans, 
V. 2078 The Chrysalis or Aurelia, .which shews no parts at 
all of the Animal to come. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
II. 353 When the butterfly dies, we see no chi^salis left 
behind. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 555 Having several 
Chrysalises suspended to a piece of paper. 2836 Froudb 
Hist. Eng. I. 172 A people from whom the forms and habits 
by which they had moved for centuries were falling like^the 
shell of a chrysalis. 2874 Lubbock Orig. ^ Met. Ins, i. 11 
When full-grown, the grubs.. turn into chrysalides. 

(esp. as; the shell or case whence tie per- 
fect insect buists.) 

2792 Burns Wks. 73 Men who. .must, .like the caterpillar, 
labour a whole lifetime before they reached the wLshed-for 
height, there to roost, a stupid chrysalis. 2824 Miss Mit- 
FORD Village Ser. i. (1863) *134 She is in the real transition 
state, just emerging from the chrysalis. 4S30 Tennyson 
In Mem. lxxxh. From state to state the spirit walks ; And 
these are hut the sliatter’d stalks, Or ruin’d clirysalis of one. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, 

2828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. II. 368 Preparatory to under- 
going their change into the chrysalis state, they construct 
a cocoon. 2833 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 455 To get rid of 
walls and roofs and all the chrysalis case of humanity. 1883 
H. C. M'Cook Tenants Old Farm 74 In the following 
spring die chrysalis-skin bursts open. 

Hence Chrysalism, Cirysallze v., nottce-vads. 
[Irregularly formed : see Cheysalinb.] 

2833 Hook Parson’s Dan. (1847) 145 Having cast his 
skin, and burst from the chrysalism of a commander on 
half-pay into the splendid butterflyism of a barony. 2827 
Carlyle Germ, Romance III. 229 Should the Parson ever 
chrysalise himself into an author. 2837 BUsekm, Mag, 237 
The hairy caterpillar chrysaliseth not. 
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CHBYSOPBASE. 


dirySSbloid (kri'saloid), a. [irreg. f. Chrys- 
AL-is + -(tii) : see Chbysaline.] Ch^salis-like. 

x8i6 CoLEBROOKE in Asiai. Raearches XII. 539 Coty- 
ledons twO| unequal ». chiysaJoid-coufcortupJicate. 
Lindley AW, Syst BoU 233 A i-seeded drupe, with campled 
chryssdoid cotyledons. 2^3 T.ney 

• .emerge from the chiysaloid state of childhood. 

Clu^s'antliemo'as, P- Gt. xf^- 

avBfjt-ov (see next) + -ous.3 = Cheysanthods. 
x88i in Sm. Lex. 

ChrysanthemTUU (krisse-nKmuin). [a. L. 
chrysanthemum i a. Gr. jy^a&vOejxov the com- 
marigold, f. ypva-os gold. + avffe/xov flower, bloom j 
also ' camomile \] 

1 . a. The herbalists’ name for the Corn Marigold 
(now C. segehinil, a composite plant with brilliant 
entirely yellow flowers: b. hence made by Lin- 
nsens the botanical name of the gemis to which 
this belongs, having species with flowers of many 
colours, e.g. the Ox-eye Daisy {C.JLnicanthemum) 
with yellow disk and white rays. _ 

1578 LvrciJorfotfwiSy Some, .docall. .it Chtysanthemum, 
that is to say, yellow Camomill. lyi* tr. Foiiiets Hist 
JJmgs I. 38 Yellow radiant Flowers, like those ^of the 
Chrysanthemum. 17*7 Bhadlev Hht. s. v. Ficoides, 
The Crysanthemum or Corn-marigold. 1879 Lubbock Sci. 
Lecf. i. 32 The Common Feverfew or large white Daisy 

{Ch3ysautftemKmjtartheiiium\ 

2. ’iaHorticulturet ordinarily applied to a number 
of cultivated species of this genus, esp. C. sinense, 
much prized for the beauty of its flowers and for 
blooming in November and December. 

1798 C. Marshall Gevrdenhtg xix. 328 Chrysanthemum ; 
to preserve some of the finest doubles, plant cnttings, or 
slips, in September. X858 Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. 
215/1 ITie Chiysanthemum . . is very hardy when planted 
in the ground, i860 III, Land. News g Nov. 481/a The 
Inner Temple Garden . . The great autumnal boast of the 
garden is the chrysanthemums on the northern border. 
x8S8 PtUlMaU G. 8 Nov. sofa Next year will be the cen- 
tenary of th, introduction of the chrysanthemum into this 
country. 

ai/rii. 1880 Mrss BtRO ya^au I. 20 The notes, .are orna- 
mented with the chprsanthemum crest of the Mikado. 
Mod. News/r. Working men's chrysanthemum show, 

ChjtysantlLOTLS, a. ran~°, \f,Gr,xpv<fo-v 9 -^s 
golden-flowered -h -ous.] Having yellow flowers, 
x88x in Syd. See. Lex. 


ChxyselepliaxLtiiie (krisielifscntm), a. [ad. 
Gr. of gold and ivory, f. 

gold -f JA.e^di'Ttm of ivory, f. ikitpas, hKirpavr- 
elephant, ivoiy.] Of gold and ivory ; applied to 
statues overlaid with gold and ivory, such as the 
Olympian Zeus aud Athene Parthenos of Phidias. 


185a G. Butler Princ. Imitat.Art 8z Like the other great 
chryselephantine statues, it .. was made of wood, overlaid 
with ivory and gold ; the ivory being used for the flesh, the 
gold for the drapery. 

"h, fig. 

X878 Swinburne Poems ^ Ball, Ser. ii. 8g Jn types of clean 
chryselephantine verse, x88a Symowis in Macm. M^. 
XLV. 323 Much of his best work . , is chryselephantine, 
overwrought with jewellery. 

t GhrysmaU. Ohs. Astrol, [? irreg. f. Crisis.] 
See quot. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol, xlvii. 291 Dayes Critical!, Decre- 
tory and Chrysmall are all one. 

Chryame, etc., obs. f. Chsisu, etc. 


Chryso- (kria?), before a vowel Chets-, com- 
bining form of Gr. gold, iu combinations 

already existing in Greek, and in many formed on 
the analogy of these. 

1 , In general combinations and derivatives, as 
Clixyso-axisto'cxacy [loosely for chrys-l nonce- 
an aristocracy of wealth, = chrysocraiy. 
Chxy'sobtill [med.L. chrysobulium, med.Gr. 
XpuoojSovXAot'], a golden hull or hulla aurea. 
Chiysooa'ipons a. [Gr. xpvaoxapir-os, f. xapvos 
fruit], having golden or yellow fruit (^Syd. Soc. 
Lex'/). Chxy'socliloxe [mod.L. chryso£hlor-is{f. Gr. 
XX«p*os green)], the Cape Mole, whose fur has a 
gold-green lustre. ChxyBocblo'Xous a., of a golden 
or yellowish green. Chxyso’cxacy [after aristo- 
cracy), rule of the wealthy, plutocracy. Chxyso'- 
g-xayhy [Gr. writing in letters of 

gold. So dixysograph v. tram, ChxysoTogy 
[Gr. -Xo7ia discourse : cf. Gr. x/»'ffo^< 5 'yos speaking 
of gold], the science of gold or wealth, Chxyso- 
magfnet, a magnet which attracts gold. I| Cliryso- 
lue'la [£ Gr. xpwhu'riXov golden apple], a genus 
of beetles with metallic lustre ; it has been Eng- 
lished Chxysomel ; hence, also, duysomeli'- 
deous a., etc, Cluyso'pliilist, Clixyso'pliilite 
[Gr, xpva’ 6 (pi\-os gold-lo ving 4 - -IST, -itb], a lover of 
gold, t Clixysopee [late Gr. xpvo'mrotfa, f. xpv- 
aoiroiSs goldsmith, f. rroifiv to make; cf. F. 
chrysopie[, the art of turning other metals into 
gold, Chxysopoe'tic a. [Gr, roirjriK-Ss making], 
gold-making; also quasi-rA in^/wr. tChixyso- 


spexm [Gr. ffirepfia seed: cf. Gr, 
gold-engendering], Ahh., a substance that is the 
‘ seed of gold ’. Ohiysospleae, Chrysosplemum 
or Golden Spleenwort, a small genus of plants 
(N.O. Saxifragacese'). Ohrysotype [Me -type], 
a photographic process in which chloride of gold 
is used to develop the negative; a picture pro- 
duced by this process. 

1858 O.W. Holmes Ant. Breakf-t.{i 8 (>t) 167 The we^ 
point in our *chryso-aristociacy. X885 E. C. Stedmam in 
Cent. Mae, XXIX. 5x1 Even oar ‘ chryso-aristocracy he 
thinks is bettered by the process. 188* A J. ^ams m 
Arctueol.'^lNlU. 33 A *chrysohulI of the Serbian Emperor 
DuSan. 1847 Nat. Eucycl. I. 265 Among the InsecUvora 
may be noticed the Cape *chrysochlore* 1828 Sterling 
Ess. & Tales (1848) II. 27 The government is a "'chryso- 
cracyT x86t O. W. Holmes Elsie V. ix, That extra- 
ordinary hybrid ..between demMracy and chrysocracy, a 
native-born New-England serving-man. 1855 Frasers 
Mag. LI. 573 The *chrysography and other decorations 
of me outer walls. 1867 O. T. Hill Eng. Monastkistn 
285 The chrysography or writing in gold of the Greek 
manuscripts between the fifth and eighth centuries. 1839 
Lady Lytton Clteveley (ed. 2) I. x. 219 Reading his name 
*chrysQgraphed on a red morocco despatch-box. 1842 
Brande Diet. Sc. * Arts, *Cltrysology. .that branch of poli- 
tical economy which relates to the production of wealth. X713 
Addison Gttardiatt No. 122 Cj od.) An account of the *chty.‘io- 
magnet, or of the loadstone, which attracts gold. 18.. 
Bowles Valtty in Andes, The ^chrysomel and purple but- 
terfly. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazons vii. 168 Small *chryso- 
melideous beetles. 1811 Edin. Rea. XVII. 37s All enter- 
prizing *chrysophilists, 18x3 Lamb EUa^ Char. Dram. 
Writers, B. youson IL.), The seeing, touching, and hand- 
ling pleasures of the old *chrysQphilites. [x6io B. Jonson 
Akh. 11. V. (1616) 63t Is Ars sacra, Or ^Ohrysoporia . . 

A heathen language?] 177a Nugent tr. Hist, Friar 
Gerund 1 . 198 The most recondite secrets of the Crysopee. 
17x5 tr. Pnncirollnd Rertttn Mem. II. vii. 315 *Chryso- 
poeticks, or making of Gold. 1805 Southey in Robberd 
Mem. W. Taylor II, 86 If I could write tragedy— the true 
chrysopoetic vein. 1610 B. Jonson Alch, ii, ui. (1616) 627 
Your stone, your med'eine, and your *chrysosperme. x8ix 
ImTEiL Landmarks iv. iv. 200 Lichens and goIden_*chryso- 
splene adorn the massive walls, ^ 184a Hunt in Man. 
Photogr. (1853! 58 A process to which I propose applying 
the name of *Chrysotype..I have not yet (June 10, 1842) 
obtained a complete command over all its details, 1843 
Year Bk. Facts 218 The preparation of the chrysotype 
paper. 2845 Athenxnm 22 Feb. 203 The Chrysotype, a 
beautiful process discovered by Sir John Herschel. 

2 , esp. in Clmi. and. Min., as Chxysog'eii [see 
-frEN], an orange-coloured hydrocarbon contained 
in crude anthracene (Watts). OhxyBote'pic acid 
[Gr. ktir-ls scale], a synonym of picric acid, 
because it occurs in yellow scales ; dixysolepate, 
a salt of this acid. Clxxysoplian(e [Gr. *<pav-, 
(palvtiP to bring into sight], C/iem, a name given 
to an orange-red hitter substance contained in 
the alcoholic extract of rhubarb (Watts) ; also 
to cJirysophanic acid. Chxjr'sophane, Min., a 
synonym of Clintohite. Chxysoplia’zdc acid 
[as piec.], the yellow colouring principle of rhubarb 
and of the wall-lichen. Clixy'Bopliyll [Gr. 
^bW-ov leaf], the yellow colouring matter of 
plants, Chxysoqniso'ne [see Quihone], a com- 
pound (C18 H,o Oj) obtained by the action of 
chromic acid on chrysene dissolved in acetic acid 
(Watts). Chxy'sotile [Gr. rikos shred, fibre], a 
fibrous variety of serpentine. 

X843 Turner Elem, Chefn, X149 Pure chrysolepic acid, 
in beautiful golden yellow scale!, of a darker colour than 
picric acid, which however it resembles in its properties. 
Ibid, Chrysolepate of Silverformsdark brownish-red needles, 
1844 Alger Philliji’s Min. 645 Chrysophane. X869-7S 
Watts Diet, Client, yi. 460 Chrysophane. .resolvable by 
acidsinto chrysophanic acid and sugar. 1861 H. Macmillan 
Footn, Nature 118 The common yellow wall-lichen . . yields 
a beautiful golden yellow crystal lizable colouring matter 
called chrysophanic acid. 1850 Dana Min. 255 Chrysotile 
is fine asbestifoim, _i888 Athenseum 10 Nov. 628/3 The 
Canadian asbestos, .is termed by mineralogists chrysotile. 

Chrvsoberyl (kri-spbexil). Min. [ad. L. 
chrysmmyll-tis (Pliny) = Gr. xP^doP-l]pv?<kos a 
variety of beryl with a golden tinge, f. xpuffd-s gold 
-1- Pripvkkos Bebyl.] 

t a. A variety of beryl, with a tinge of yellow, 
b. A yellowish green gem, in composition an 
aluminate of glucinum, A variety with a bluish 
opalescence is cymophane or chrysobcryl cat's-^e. 

[13^ Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xx. (1495) 559 Cri- 
soberillus is a manere kyud of beryll, and pale greynes 
therof shine towarde colour of golde.] 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. ^ Min. Introd. 86 Some [stones] are green as., 
chrysoheril. i«x Chambers Cycl.,Chrysoberyl, a precious 
stone ; being a kind of pale beryl, with a tincture of yellow. 
1796 Kirwan Min. (ed. 2) I. 261 Chrysoberyll. Its colour 
is a dilute yellowish green, but like an opal it reflects, 
seemingly from its inside, a mixed colour of bluish green 
and golden yellow. 2874 Westropp Precious Stones 6 j 
The cymophane, or chrysobeiyl cat’s-eye, exhibits as it 
were the pupil of an eye moving about within the stone. 
3SS8 Pall Mall G. 6 Dec. lo/a ‘ The Hindoo Lingam God’, 
consisting of a chryspberyl cat's-eye fixed in a topaz, and 
mounted in a pyramidal base studded with diamonds, 

t Chxysocoll, (kriS(7k^»l). Ohs. Forms; 6 
chriseooll, chrisocoU, 7 chxyBoooll, -cole, 
-oholle, -oal. [a. F. chrysocolle ‘gold-solder, 
borax, green earlhe’, ad. L. chrysocolla, a. Gr, 


Xpvaoaokka gold-solder, f. xP* 5 <r( 5 -i gold -f- xoKka 
glue.] =Chktsocolla t. 

1S90 Lodge Enphnes Gold. Leg., Womens eyes are made 
of chrisecoU, that is ever unperfect unless tempred with gold. 
XS90 Greene Never too (1600) 89 Gold is the Chr^ocolL 
of loue. x6o6 Sylvester Dii Bartas ii, iv. Magntfi^ice 
601 (D.) Now as with Gold grows in the selfsame Mine 
Much Chrysocholle, and also Silver fine. 1657 Phy^ Diet,, 
Chrysocal, a kind of mineral found like sand in the veins 
of some metals. 

Chrysocolla (kristikp-la). [see prec.] _ 

+ 1. A name meaning ‘gold-solder , anciently 
given to some mineral or minerals ; it may have 
included borax, to which the name was in later 
times applied ; also malachite or carbonate of 
copper. Obs. exc. Hist, _ 

1600 Holland Livy iv. xi. 1377 note, Heliogabalus . . 
garnished them with gold, and paved the very floore with 
Chiysocolla. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. Introd, 81 
Some [stone.sJ move vomiting, as chrysocolla. x668 Wil- 
kins Reed Char. 64 Chrysocolla, Borax. 2730 A. Gordon 
Maffeis Amphith. 9 Mixing Crisocolla or lerraverd with 
the Sand. 1768 Buys Diet. Terms Art, Chrysocolla, Gold- 
solder, a Mineral .somewhat like Pumice stones, found m 
Copper-mines, 1861 C. King Ant. Gmtis (i866) 15 It may 
be that our Malachite was the_ Chrysocolla of the Romans, 
a name given to native verdigris from its use as a solder for 
gold work. 

2 . In mod. Min. The name of a hydrous silicate 
of copper, green in colour, with a shining lustre, 
and often opal-like in texture, 

Dana thinks that the chrysocolla of the ancients may have 
included this mineral, _ 

1794 Kirwan Min. II. 134 Mountain Green. Chrysocolla. 
287* R. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 95. Impuie clayey 
chrysocolla [silicate of copper] was found in . . Bloomfield’s 
Gully, Omeo. 2884 Dana Min. 404. Some specimens of 
chrysocolla are translucent. 

Clirysoidiue (krisJudoin, -oi'dain). Chem. 
[f. Gr. xP^ao£iS-r}s like gold + -INE,] A colouring 
base (CijHijNt) intermediate iu composition be- 
tween aniline yellow and phenylene brown. The 
chrysoidine of commerce is the hydrochloride, a 
salt of a splendid orange-yellow colour. 

2878 Watts Diet, Chem. VIII. i. 467-470 Chrysoidine or 
Kletadiamidazohenzene. x88o yml. Soc. Arts 446 Added 
to a solution of diamidobenzene-hydrochloride,, the scarlet 
body produced is the sulphonic acid of chrysoidine. 

Chrysolite (kri-sillsit). Forms ; 4 crisolite, 
-lyte, -lide, crysolyt(e, 6 ohxisolite, (? ohrisa- 
let), 6, 9 orysolite, 7 crisolite, chxysolith, 8 
crisolete, 9 oliryBolithe, 6- chrysolite. [ME. 
crisolite, a. OF. crisolite, ad. med.L. crisoKtus, for 
L. chrysolith-us, a. Gr. xp^o'^b.iBos a bright yellow 
stone (prob. topaz), f. Xf^ffS-s gold - 4 - klOos stone : 
since the i6th c. refashioned after Latin.] 

A name formerly given to several different gems 
of a green colour, such as zircon, tourmaline, topaz, 
and apatite. Since about 17^0 restricted to the 
precious olivine, a silicate 01 magnesia and iron 
found in lava. Its colour varies from pale yellowish- 
green (the precious stone) to dark bottle-green. 

cijpoJC. Alts, 5682 Jacynkte, piropes, crisoliles. C2325 
E. E. A Hit, P. A. 1008 pe crysolyt, pe sevenjie geinme in 
fundament, 2382 Wyclif Rev. xxi. 20 The seuenthe, criso- 
litus [1535 CovERD., a Crysolite, x6ix Chrysolite], 2604 
Shaks. 0 th. v, ii. 144 One entyre and perfect Chrysolite. 
1604 Dbxicee Kites’ Eniert. Wks. 1873 I. 291 So did they 
. . shine afarre on, like crysolites. 2747 Dingley Gems in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 503 The Chrysolite is of a light-green 
Grass-colour, ^nd is .supposed to have been the Beiyl of the 
AncientS; 1823 Scott Trienn. iii. xxvi, Here their varied 
hues unite In the changeful chrysolite, x86x C. King 
Atii, Gems (1866) 56 The ancient Topaz was the present 
Chrysolite. x868 Dana Min. (1880) 258 The Chry.soliihub 
of Flioy was probably topaz ; and his topaz our chrysolite. 

b. attrib. Of the colour or aspect of chryso- 
lite. 

xBaz Southey Yis, yndgem. i, Green as a stream, .whose 
pure and chrysolite waters Flow o’er a schistous bed. 

2 . Applied with qualifications to allied minerals. 

Iron Chrysolite', the mineral Fayalite. Iron manga- 
nese chrysolite : a mineral akin to Fayalite. Titaniferous 
chrysolite : a massive reddish-brown mineral having some 
resemblance to Boltonite. 

Chrysoll, variant of Cbisol, Obs., crucible. 
Chry8om(e, var, of Chbisom. 

Chryso ‘pal. A synonym of ChbysobebyIi 
(W atts Diet. Chem.). 

Chrysoprase (kri-s^prciz). In N, T. (Lev. 
xxi. 20J ohrysoprasTis (krisp’pras^s). Forms: 3-5 
crisopace, 4 exysopase, 6 chrusopasse, 7-8 
ohrysopasa ; 7-9 crysoprase, 9 chrysopraa, 7- 
ohrysoprase ; also 4-5 crisopaasus, 6 oryso- 
praaos, cruaoprasoa, 7 chrysopraBUs, etc. [ME. 
crisopace, a. OF. crisopace = It. crisopasso, ad. L. 
type crisopass-us = chrysopassus, found in some 
MSS. of Pliny, beside the etymological chrpso- 
prasits, Gr. xpvdbirpaaos a golden-green gem, f. 
Xpvffb-s gold + irp&aov leek. Schade quotes many 
medX. examples of chrysoproj^s, and -passtts, 
also -/tw/Mj, -parus, and chrysopasion, -plosion, 
-pastas, -ptasius, -tapsus, corruptions, and partly, 
perh., etymologizing perversions of the name. 
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CHUCK. 


OHBTSOSTOMATICAL. 


Since the i6th. c. the Eng, form has been more or 
less conformed to the original Gr. and Latin.] 

3 i. The ancient name of a golden-green precious 
stone, now generally believed to have been a 
variety of the beryl, or to have included that 
among other stones of similar appearance. It was 
one of the stones to which in the Middle Ages was 
attributed the faculty of shining in the dark. 

b. In mod. Min> Applied to an apple-green 
variety of chalcedony. 

c 127s Lmte Ron 174 in 0 . E. Mhc, 98 Smaragde, Beril, 
and cnsopace. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1012 fe crysopase 
he ten>e is ty^t. 1382 Wycuf Reo. x?d. ao The tenthe, 
crisopassus [Tindale & Coverd., Crysoprasos; Csanmer 
Crusoprasos; Chiysoprasus]. X398TREVISA 

Barth. Do P. R. xvi. xxvi. (1495) 561 Qisopassus is a stone 
of Ethiopia and is hyd in lyghte and seen in derknesse. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5274 Calcidoynes & crisqpaces. 1567 
MAPLvr Gr. Fmyst The Chrusopasse..m the night 
time it is damelike, in the day time yelow or wan. 1&46 
Sir T. Browne Psend. E^. 11. v. 93 That the wearing of a 
Crysoprase [will] make one out of love with gold, as some 
have delivered, a tjxt Ken Poet. IPks. (1721) II. 163 The 
Chrysopass with golden spots bespread. 1804 Jameson 
Min. 1, 191 May not chrysopras . . stand under chalcedony t 
183s JVew Monthly Ma^, 299 The sky was clear and of the 
milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 1873 Longf, Wayside Inn, 
Azrael 25 The signet-ring of chrysoprase. .seemed to blaze 
with hidden fire. 1884 Dana Mm. 194. 

0. The colour of this stone. Also cUtrib. 
i8m Willis Pencillings II. xliii. 40 The crysopiase green 
of the shallows. 1850 Mas. Browning Vis. Poets L 239 
The lady’s face Did melt back in the chrysopras Of the 
orient morning sky. 

t Chrysostoma'tical, a- Ohs. rare. [f. Gr. 
Xpvab-s gold + arbfULT-, mouth + -lCAi:..]= next. 

1623 CocKERAM, Chrisostomaiicall, golden-mouthed. 1847 
R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 83 Come, Doris, with thy watiy 
band, and all the Druid crew Chrysostomaticail. 
ChrysostO'miCy a. rare. [f.Gr.xpSffotfTO/ioff 
golden-mouthed, an epithet applied to favourite 
orators, which became a kind of surname of Dio 
and John Chrysostom.] Golden-mouthed. 

z8z6 Mouth. Rev. LXSCci. 245 By the majesty of his 
Chrysostomic eloquence. 

Ohrystal, ohrysfcallitie, etc. : see Cbys-. 
Chrysten, -un, etc., obs. ff. Christen. 
ClltilOlliail (kjou'nian), a. [f. Gr. x^hvi-os of, 
in, or beneath the earth (f. earth) + 

-AN. Cf. F. c/ii/ionwt.} Dwelling in or beneath 
the surface of the earth. 

1850 Leitch MillleVs Anc. Art 481 Hermes stood in the 
cycle of the Chthonian gods, the powers that send up fruits 
and bounteous blessing from below. 1887 Lang Myth, Rit, 

^ Relig. II. 95. 1888 Rhys Hibbert Led. 131 Pluto . . 

was alway-s. .a chthonian or catachthonian Zeus. 

So Chthonic a. 

1885 19/A Cent, Dec. 920 The original chthonic character 
of the wife of Zeus. 

Cllthono’gravliy. [f. Gr. x^c&v, x^ovd-s earth 
-I--GBAPHT.] ‘Anistoiy or description of soils’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Clitlioiuonoso'logy. [f. as prec. + Noso- 
logy.] 'The geography of diseases’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1881). 

Chub (tjob). Forms: 5-6 chubbe, (9 chubb), 
7- chub. [Late ME. chubbe, of unknown 
origin. 

Prof. Skeat compares kuhh block, log of a tree (which 
agrees in meaiung with sense 3I, and other similar Sw. and 
Da, words ; but no phonetic connexion between ku- and ckie~ 
is known either in Norse or English. See otlier conjec- 
tures in Wedgwood and E. Muller,] 

1 . A liver fish {Cyprinus or Leuciscus cephaltts) 
of the Carp family {Cypriiiidsi), also called the 
Chevin. It is a thick fat coarse-ileshed fish, of a 


dusky green colour on the upper parts and silvery- 
white beneath, frequenting deep holes, especially 
about the roots of trees, and in warm weather rising 
near the surface. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fislwig 16 The cheuen chubbe : the 
breme: the tenche and the ele. 1570 Levins Manif. iSi 
A chubbe, bmsatm. 1653 Walton Angler in A Chub is 
the worst fish that swims. 1741 Compl. Fasn. Piece ji. 
(ed. 3] 346 Chub (known by the Name of Chevin or Chav- 
ender) are a strong unactive Fish. 1868 
Par. (1870) 1. 1. 313 Still the lazy chub did swim By inches 
'gainst the stream. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 4- Mere xi. 
89 The big chub sleep away the lazy day, 
b. U. S. A local name for the Black Bass {Perea 
hurd). Also ‘a name sometimes given to the 
Blackfish {Tautoga americand) *. ^Bartlett.) 

1863 Thoreau Excursions 31 The chub is a soft fish, and 
tastes like brown paper salted. 1883 Cent. Mag. July 376/1 
There are bu t two species of black bass . . the large-mouthed 
bAssand the small-mouthed bass.. known in difierent sec- 
tions of our country [U. S.] as bass, perch, trout, chub 
or snlmon. z8^ Ibid, Apr. 908/1 A binck bass. .becomes a 
‘chub’ in VirginiA 

1 2 . tran^. A lazy spiritless person ; a nistic, 
simpleton, dolt, fool; also, playfully, lad, ‘ fellow 
‘ chap Obs. 

1558 PhaEr AStteid vu, U ij, Like fraies of count^reis 
chubs. 1623 CocKERAM, Guofe, a churle, a foole, a chub, 
1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Find, as Fme-finmd chute, 
who will be more scrupulous of foulingj their hands with 
coals, than careful to keep a good conscience. 1706 Phil- 


lips, Clmb, a Jolt-head, or clownish Fellow; a raw, inex- 
Pewenced young Fellow. ei74s Songs Costume (1849J 223 
When a young miss has a chub by her side, 
b. { tf . Chubby.) 

1721-1800 Bailey, Chttb, a Jolt-head, a great-headed, full- 
cheeked,Fellow. 

3 . (Cf. choch, chunk.) dial. 

1796 Marshall E. Yorksh. ed. 2 (E.D. S. 1879I Ckid>, a 
thick, clubbed piece of firewood. 1876 Mid, Yorksh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S ), Chub, a wood-log. 

4 . a. attrib. Pertaining to the chub, chub-like. 

Chetham AngieYs Vade-mec. iL (i58o) 17 Barbel and 
Chub lines must be veiy strong, 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
II. ^/i Of Birds, .a chub Bill [is a] thick and short Bill. 

b. CoiJib., as 'I' ch-ub-eheeked, * 1 * cliub-faced : 
having chubby cheeks or face (from the general 
obese appeal ance of the fish) ; ehnb-headed (see 
quoL); chub-sucker, a sea-fish of the genus 
Labeo, also called the Homed Sucker (Bartlett). 

1715 Kersey, *Chub-ckeeked, that has full Cheeks. 1721 
in Bailey. 160a Marston Antonio's Rev, in. ii. The “chub- 
faced fop Shines sleek with fiill-crammed fat of happiness. 
171a Addison Sped. No. 299 Fa, I have a little Chub-faced 
Boy as like me as he can stare. 1796 Marshall E. Yorksh. 
ed, 2 (E. D. S. 1879) *Chub-headed, large or thick headed ; 
spoken of cattle or sheep. 

Chullb ftjub). [From the name of the inventor, 
a London locksmith.] In fiill Chubb's lock, Chnbb- 
lock : a patent lock with tumblers and, in addition, 
a lever called a detector, which fixes the bolt im- 
movably when one of the tumblers is raised a 
little too high in an attempt to pick the lock. So 
Chubb-key. 

1833 Lardner Mantif- Metal (Cabinet Cycl.l II. 272 An- 
other celebrated invention, welt known to the puolic as 
Chubb’s Detector lock. t86t Sala Ses’en So>ts Mammon 
xii, A tiny little Chubb, that might have opened a lady’s 
portfolio. 

tChubbed (tj»bd), a. ?Obs. [f. Chub + 

-ED.] 

1. = Chubby i, 3 : 'Big-headed like a chub’ (J.). 
1674 Loud. Gas. N o. 852/4 A chubhid fellow, hard favored. 

1687 /bid. No. 2285/4 Lost, .a brown Mare, .a thick Neck, 
and a chubbed Head. 1767 Brooke Fool ofQttal. 1.22 
Eldest son to a wealthy squire, a chubbed unlucky boy. 

2 . Of or belonging to a chub (sense 2). Obs. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. (1852) App. 632 This 

Chub found an opportunity, in a pretty chubbed manner, to 
kill a couple of principal sagamores. 

Hence Cku'bbednoss =nest. 

2731-1800 Bailey, Chubieduess, the having full cheeks. 
Chubbiness (tjo’binte). [f. Chubby + -ness.] 
Chubby state, plumpness. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xiv,_ 122 Her form 
was the perfection of childish beauty, without its usual 
chubbiness and squareness of outlinA x88i H. James 
Portrait Lady xxxi. Never having known the age of chub- 
biness. 1883 ig/A C««/.^Nov. 848 The mixture of awkward- 
ness and chubbiness which results item a long sea voyage. 

+ Ohu'bbingly, a. Obs. slang. 
es6go B. E. Diet. Cant. Creui, Bulchin, a Chubbingly 
Boy or Lad. 1725 in Neva Caul. Did. 

+ Chu'bbish, a. Obs. [f. Chub + -ish.] 

1 . Of the nature of a chub; dull, clownidi, 

1566 Drakt Heracds Sat. A ij, The chubbyshe gnof that 

tqyles and moyles and delveth in the downs. 

2 . Chub-shaped ; hence gen. blunt and thick. 

1685 Lofid. Gas, No. 2053/4 A good large Nose the end 

being chubish. 

Chubby (tJo*hi), a. [f. Chub + -y.] 

fl. Short and thick, dumpy like a chub. Obs. 

i6tx CoTGR.,i?<»Y:0»m*..coi^acted; chubbie, short and 
strong. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E.D.S.), Chubly, thickset, 
b. Applied to ground: ?= lumpy, hummocky. 
1633 T. Adams Exp, a Peter ii. 14 Cushi runs apace, but 
through chubby and rough grounds, 

2 . Round-faced ; plump and well-rounded, 

1722 Daily Post 19 Mar., A fat, chubby boy, aged about 
20 or thereabouts. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. RiSits Worn. 
iii. 105 Health and innocence smile on their chubby cheeks. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Jmh. I. 92 The very chubbiest 
and rosiest boy in the world. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi 
Alt. II. Ixxxv. 51 A sow and her chubby pigs, 
b. tran^. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk, Bos (1866) 173 A chubby street-door 
knocker, half-lion half-monkey. a^aHarpeYsMag, LXIV, 
6^ With borders of chubby shade trees and shrubbery. 

8 . Comb., as chubby-faced, -headed, adjs. 
i8z6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. il (1B63) 346 The chubby- 
faced Pickle. x8^ Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chubby- 
headed, having a snort, broad head like a hull, 

Cbubdar, obs. form of Chobdab. 

Chuchu, var. of Chocho. 

Chuck (tj»k), Also 4 cliuk(ke, obokke. 
[Echoic.] 

1 . A species of cluck : e.g. that made by a cock, 
or a hen calling chickens, or by people in calling 
fowls ; also that made to incite a horse. 

C1386 Chaucer Nueis Pr. T. 354 He fly doun fro the 
beem . . and eke hise hennes alle; And with a chuk [w. r. 
chokke] he gan hem for to calle. 1683 Temple 
Wks. 1731 1. 391 They made the Chuck four or five 
fi triM that People use to make to Chickens when they call 
them. <*1791 Wesley Whs. (1830) XIII, 419 The parrot 
made the chuck that people use to make to chickens, i860 
Trollope Framley P. vi. i6g Made the coachman . . give a 
chuck to his horses. 

2 . A provincial name for the wheatear. 


Chuck (tj»k.), sb.^ [In sense i, taken by Dr. 
Johnson to be corruptetl from chick, chickett : cf. 
the dialectal use in 2 , also Chuceie.] 

1. A familiar term of endearment, applied to 
husbands, wives, children, close companions. 

1588 Shake. L,L. L. v.ii. 668 Sweet chackes,beat not the 
bones of the buried. 1599 — Hest, V, nr. ii. 26 Vse lenitie 
sweet Chuck. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 8, I tell thee. 
Chuck, thy Father doth disdaine,To see ms child so ruffled 
by a knaue. 1628 Earle Microcosm, xxxvi. 80 One that 
does nothing without his chuck, that is his wife. 1770 
Foote Law/eZ.nvrp- 1.24 Why not, chuck? 1845 E. Bronte 
IVvthering Heights xxxiv. 279 Will you come Chuck? 
x866 Kingsley Herem, xix. 234 Little Winter, my chudk, my 
darling. 

2. Chick, chicken, fowl, ntnih. dial. Also fig. 

167s Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 201 Such lucky chucks 

there’s no gi-eat need on. 1785 Burns Jolly Beggars ix, 
But im arose the martial chuck, And laid the loud uproar. 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss.^, D. S.], Chuck . , in the C^ven 
dialect . . a hen. 1B78 N, IV, Lincolnsh, Gloss., Chuck, a 
child’s name for a hen. x888 Sheffield Gloss., Chuck or 
chnekie, a domestic fowl. A word used by children. 
Cknek (tj»k), fA3 In 7 oliock(e. [Goes with 
Chuck ; in sense i perh, immed. f. F. choc (see 
1 Shock).] 

1. A slight, sudden blow or upward tap under 
the chin. 

1611 CoTGR., Manlotmiere, a chocke, or bob vnder the 
chinne. — a blow, or chocke vnder the chinne. 
1751 Smollett Per, Pic. (1770) II. xlv. 84 He g^ave his an- 
tagonist a chuck under the chin. 1840 Hood Kilmanse^ 
cclxviii. There’s a double chuck at a double chin. 1847 bn 
Fahu T. O'Brien 275 A few additional chucks by the 
throat. 

2. A short, abrupt movement, a toss, a jerk, 

£'1843 Sir C. Napier in Life (1885) vi. 206 , 1 held half my 

reins . . designing to give Red Rover a chuck that should 
put his head between me and the coming blow. x86x Trol- 
lope FratnleyP. III. ix. 165 Griselda gave her head a little 
chuck which was produced by two different operations of 
her mind. 

3 . A toss or throw firom the hand, {colloq.) 

4. Short for Chuok-pabthing, and app. extended 
to other games of the nature of pitch-and-toss. 

1711 Brit. Apollo III. No. 127. 3/2 These two being at 
the Game we call Chuck. 1712 Steclc Sped. No. 509 r 2 
To chace the lads from chuck, that the beadle might seize 
their copper. 1741-3 Wesley Jrul. (1749) 95 Men, women 
and children met together, to dance, fight, curse and swear, 
and play at chuck, ball, man-farthing, or whatever came 
next to hand. *768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) II. 204 
What is money good for? You cannot eat it ..it is of 
none other use than to pl^ at chuck, or spin upon a table 
to amuse a child. 1821 Clare Vill, Miotstr, 1. 174 With 
chuck and marbles wearing Sunday through. 

5. Sc. One of the small rounded quartz pebbles 
used ia the game of check-stone or ‘ chuckie- 
stanes ’ ; hence chucks a name of this game ; ‘ a 
marble used at the game of law, Dumfr.' (Jam.). 
Also clmckstonc. 

182s Scott Nigel v, When a wise man is with files and 
bairns, he maun e’en play at the chucks. ^ 1827 Carlylb 
Genu. Roniawe II. 1x5 Gravel, among which were, .large 
bits of chuckstone, and other pebbles. 1879 Jamieson, 
Chttekie-sianes, chucks, a game played by girls. A number 
of pebbles are spread on a flat stone; one of them is tossed 
up, and a certain number must be gathered, and the falling 
one caught by the same hand. 

Chuck (tjpk), sb.^ [app. originally the same as 
Chock, q.v. Chunk appears to be another variant.] 

1. A lump; a large awkward-shaped piece of 
wood for burning, a Chock ; also of bread, meat, 
and the like, a Chunk, Chiefly dial. 

1674 Ray i". if E. Country Wds. 61 Chuck, a great Chip, 
Suss.’, in other Countreys uey call it a X736PEGGC 

Keniicisms (E. D. S.), ChtKk. .We mean more thw a chip, 
viz. a short thick clubbed mece of wood, for burning. 1876 
Gower Surrey Provinc, (E. D. S), Chucks, large chips of 
wood. Called 'chats' in the Cotswold dialect. x88i R. 
Buchanan God 4 Man I. 20 Chucks of home-made cake. 
1887 Parish & Shaw Kentish Dial,, Chuck, a chip;_ a 
chunk; a short, thick clubbed piece of wood; a good thick 
piece of bread and cheese. 

2. Sec quot. 

x88x Miss Jackson Shropsh. IVord-bk.f Chuck, a cat of 
beef extending from the horns to the nbs, including the 
shoulder-piece. 1884 Harper's Mag. July 299/1 ‘Extra 
mess' is composed 01 chucks, plates, rumps, and flanks. 
1886 lllust. Land. News 9 Oct. 370/3 Clmck-steak, In the 
Midland Counties, three rite of beef nearest to the neck, 
cut straight down the fore-quarter to about half way through 
the shoulder blade. 

3. A boat-chock ; = Chook sb. 3 . 

1789 G. Vassa Life (1792) 260 Two boats were washed 
from the booms, and the long-boat from the chucks, 

4. A contrivance for holding work in a lathe, 
screwing machine, or drilling machine, while being 
operated upon: an instrument screwed into the 
nose of the mandrel of a lathe by which the work 
is held, while being turned. Formerly Chock. 

1703-1794 [See Crock], 0, Gregory Mech, II. 472 
On the end of the spindle . . is screwed occasionally a uni- 
versal Chuck for holding any kind of work which is to be 
turned. 1816 J. Smith Pemorama Sc. ^ Art 1 . 60 The work 
, , is fastened to a wooden chuck by cement, or by glue, or 
screwed into it. 1879 Holtzapfitel Turning IV. 185 
Lathe chucks may . . be divided into two piincipal groups. 
Ibid IV. 196 Motion is transmitted by the contact of an 
arm or pin, the driver, on the chude. 



chttok:. 

Hence chuck lathe. 

1888 Etir. Mech. XLVII. 341 A great quantity of article's 
are made m the chuck lathe by a scraping process. 

ClLtick, w.i [Echoic : cf. Chdok 

1. intr. To make a clucking noise like a fowl, or 
that used by henwives in calling fowls. 

r 1386 Chaucer Nwn’s Pr. T. 36a He chukketh, whan he 
hath a corn yfounde, And to hym rennen thanne hise wiues 
alle. 1601 Bp. Barlow Eagle ^ Body (1609) D iij a, Others. . 
chucking and crying ouer the prey which they haue found 
dead, a 1700 Dryden Cock * Fox 441 He chucked again, 
when other corns he found. 1863 N. Macleod in Gd, 
Words 150 'Waddling about and chucking among her 
numerous family of poultry. 

2. with compl. {trans^ To call {together) by 
making this noise. 

a 1700 Drvden Cock Fox 430 Then crowing clapped his 
win® . .To chuck his wives together in the haU. 

*(• 3 . intr. To chuckle ; to laugh inwardly. Ohs. 
1508FLORI0, Gojtgolare, to laugh at the hart till it be sore, 
or shoulders ake, to chuck. 15^ Marston Sat. 1. 139 Who 
would not chuck to see such pleasing sport? iggg — Sco. 
Villanie tii. xi. 230 And then he chukes, and is^ as proud 
of this As Taphus when he got his neightouts blisse. 

4. intr. To incite (a horse) by a well-known 
palatal cluck used for the purpose. 

1843 Lever y. Hinton, xxxvii. (1878) 2341 I flogged and 
chucked the old beast, .up the rising ground. 

Chuck (tj»k), [In 1 6 th c. chock', of un- 
certain origin; cf. F. choqiter in sense to give a 
shock to, to knock ; but proh. mainly onomato- 
poeic.] 

1. ‘ To give a gentle blow under the chin, so as 
to make the mouth strike together ’ ( J.) ; to give 
‘ a bob under the chin’ (Cotgr.). 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. Ixxxn. 532 They were stil 
chockt vnder the chinne. 1^94 J. Dickenson Arisbas 
(18781 62 She would vse oft his company, kisse him, coll 
him, check him, chuck him. 1658 Lennard tr. Charron's 
IVisd. I. lii. (1^0) 188 You chock them under the chin. 1693 
Wacstaffe Vvtd. Carol, xii. 84 A prudent Father, who 
seldom chucks one Child more than another. 1732 Field- 
ing .<4 melia ix. ii. The doctor smiled on the child . . chucking 
him under the chin. 1881 Besant & Rice Cltapl. of Fleet 
II. iil(i883) 137 You and I,. do not want to chuck farmers’ 
daughters under the chin, 

2. To throw with the hand with little action of the 
arm ; to throw underhand ; to toss ; proh. at first 
said of throwing or tossing money, or anything 
light ; now used somewhat playfully or contempt- 
uously of heavy things, as suggesting that they are 
thrown with ease or contempt j by workmen sub- 
stituted for throw in all senses. 

X593 Prodigal Son iv. xia Yes, tius old one will I give 
you (Chucks him old hose and doublet). 1617 Drayton 
Agincoiirt63 In the Taueme, inhis Cups doth tore. Chock- 
ing his Crownes. 1798 J. Jefferson MS. Let. ig Mar. to 
Reu. y. Boucher, To chuck a stone, etc. =to throw. 1801 
Mar, Edgeworth Knapsack I've seen him chuck 

his money at those poor children. i8a^ Bre. 'yonaikan 
HI. 13 They’ll cut ourthioats. .chuck us into the sea. 1846 
Lytton Lncretia (1833) 261 He chucked the rein to the 
ostler. i86x Kingsley Water Bab. ii. It seemed as if he 
could have chucked a pebble on to the back of the woman 
in (he red petticoat. 186a Mrs. Browning Hied in Last 
Poeins 70 We chuck our flattery or abuse . . T the teeth 
of some dead sage or fool. 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary in. i. 
83 England now Is hut a hall chuck’d between France and 
Spmn. 

b. with adverbs away, dovm, cmer, up, etc. 
Chuck tip {the sponge), said of a second in a prize- 
fight; hence, Togivein, give up, yield; seeSPOHGB. 
{Chuck it is also said for chuck it up.) colloq. 

1850 J. H.Newman D^c./eli by Anglicans w. § 9 Though 
the minister baptized without water, though he chucked 
away the consecrated win& z866 — Dream Geront. iv, 
Chuck'd down by the sheer might of a despot's will. 1873 
Slang Dkt., Chuck in, to challenge— from the pugilistic 
custom of throwing a hat into the ring. Obs. Chuck up, to 
surrender, give in, from the custom of throwing im the 
sponge at_ a prize_.fight in token of yielding, iMi Grant 
Caweronians I. vii. 100 Cut in for the girl, if you are deter- 
mined to chuck yourself away. x8^ Cheshire Gloss. (E. 
D. S.) Chuck over, to discard, to disinherit. 

1 3- intr. [cf. Chuck j^.3 2 .] Ohs. 

1703 Vanbruch Confed. n. i, Something will make your 
heart chuck within you. 

4. intr. To play chuck-farthing. 

173S Pope Donne Sat. iv. 146 Shortly no lad shall chuck, 
or lady vole, Butsome excising Courtier will have toll. 1773 
Ash, Chock, to play at pitching money into a hole, 

6. In combination with a sb., forming names of 
games, as Chuok-fakthihg ; also chuck-board 
(see quot.) ; chuck-button, pitch and toss played 
with buttons ; chuck - ha^peuny, = Chuck - 
PABiTHiNG; chuck-hole, (a.) ^Chock-faxithing; 
{h.) ' a deep hole in a waggon-rut’ (Webster). = 
Chock-hole. 

x88o Jefferies Gt. Estate 67 In the ‘tap’ of an evening 
you might see the labourers playing at ‘chuck-hoard , 
which consists in casting a small square piece of lead on to 
certain marked divisions of a shallow tray-like box. 1863 
T€^h 07 ^s Mi^thly Nov, 352 When he discovered 
children playing at chuck-button he knew tW their next 
step would be toss-penny. 1801 Strutts Sports 4- Past. 
*v. § 7 (1881) 493 Even or odd — Chude-halfpenny — Duck 
I’l'rri Boston, Lincoln, etc. Herald vs Feb, 3/5 

vvhsit money ? ’ , . ‘ )Vhy, that what I won 0’ ya' at (Ihuck- 
bole} 
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Cihuck (t/»k), W.3 Turning, [f. Chuck si.^2 
To fix on the lathe by means of a chuck, q. v, 

18^ Eng. Meek. 17 Dec. 334/2 The wood requires to be 
chucked.. for boring. x'S&x Metal World'Ho 8. 121 Chuck- 
ing work on the lathe. 

Chuck, adv. = Chock; with direct impact. 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (xng) I. xviii. 166 Of couise he 
must be embayed and luu miuck upon a lee-shore. 1841 
Lever Chas. O'Malley Ix^. 335 Running the machine 
chuck agmnst a wall. 

Chuck, dial. var. of Choke sb?‘ 

•1“ Chu'ckalby'. Obs. [f. Chuck sb.^] A term of 
endearment. 

1607 Dekker, etc. Westto. Hoe n. i. "Wks. 1873 II. 297 Do 
not thy cheekes burne, sweete chuckahy, for wee are talking 
of thee. 

Chucker ^ (tJ» koi). [f. Chuck + -eh i] 

I. Of things. 

1. A small pebble used in the game of check- 
stones or ‘ chucks (Cf. Checker.) 

1760 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 82/1 An old labouring man .. 
was lajnng on a bench fast asleep, some boys being at play 
with chuckers . . one chuck'd one directly into his mouth. 

2. A blow with the fist. 

a 1803 Anstey Pindar. Ep. Ld. Buckhorse Poet. Wks. 
(1S08) iss^WMl® y°u with frequent fist assail’d him. With 
chuckers in the mazzard nail’d Mm. 

II. Of persons : One who chucks or throws. 

3. esp. in Chuckex-out {vulgar colloq^, one who 
' chucks out ’ ; applied to a. A bully employed to 
eject fleeced victims, or pereons otherwise objection- 
able, from a gambling-hell, tavern, or brothel. 

xVb^Gd. Words ]iine 4oolx^ He had done twelve months 
[in prison] for crippling for life the ‘chucker-out’ of one of 
these pubs. 1883 All Y. Round Nov. 2226 Dens to which 
Brickey is attached in the capacity of chucker-out. 

b, A fellow engaged to expel disturbers or op- 
ponents from a public meeting. 

1884 Times Weekly Ed. 31 Oct. 14/1 Roughs, hired as 
‘ chuckers-out ' by the Tory party. xMy Guardian 2 Mar. 
343/1 Bogus meetings, where the chairman, committee, re- 
porteis, audience, and ‘ diuckers-out ’ were all subsidised, 
0 . fig. 

1880 Punch No. 2040. 63 (Hoppel Lord Grey was about to 
resume his rdie of chucker-out to the proposed measures of 
his own party. 

Chu‘ck-fa:Ftliing, [f. Chuuk v.^ + Farth- 
ing.] A game of combined skill and chance in 
which coins were pitched at a mark, and then 
chucked or tossed at a hole by the player who 
came nearest the mark, and who won all that 
alighted in the hole, (In modern use probably 
often applied to pitch and toss, or the like.) 

e X690 B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Chwk farthing, a Parish- 
Clerk (in the Satyr against Hypocrites) also a Play among 
Boies, xyxa Steele Spect. Na 466 ? 3 , 1 catched her once 
..at Chuck-Farthing among the Boys, 171s Arbuthnot 
yohn Bull (17331 23 He lost his money at chuck-farthing, 
shufile-cap, and all-fours. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. III. 
II Oct., He understands, .^mes, from chess down to chuck- 
farthing. X840 Dickens Bam. Riieige xxxvii. They pre- 
sently fell to pitch and tess, chuck-farthing, etc. 
b. Misapplied to Ine farthing chucked. 
a 1834 Lamb Lett, iil To Coleridge 23, I cannot scatter 
friendship like chuck farthing, 

o. attrih. or as adj. t’etty, of paltry value. 

X748 Richardson Clarissa (iBii) W. 340 At war about 
some pitiful chuck-farthing thing or other. 

d. To play {a£) chuck-farthing with', to throw 
away or risk heedlessly. (Cf. ‘ to play ducks and 
drakes with ’. ) 

X837 Syd. Smith Lei. Archd. Singleton 'Wks. 1839 II. 
278/1 Playing at chuck-faithing with human happiness. 
1883 Pall Mall G, 1 Nov., Lord Randolph . . declines to 
‘ play chuck-farthing with the Constitution 1888 Ibid. 18 
Dec. i/i What are our Imperialist Ministers doing? . . they 
are playing chuckfarthing with the Empire. 

Cnuck-fuU: see Chock-pull. 

Ch'Uckie. Sc. [Dim-ofCHUOK^^sense^.] Quartz 
pebble: oX%o cJittckie stone ox stane. Chuckie-stanes'. 
= Chucks, a game played with pebbles. 

*793 D- Ure Hist. R utherglen 268fJam.)Quartzy nodules, 
or chuckie-stones . . are vei y common. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy 
xiv, As flzzenless as chuckie-stanes 18*3 — Diary 22 Dec., 
A minute philosopher, .eternally calling your attention, .to 
look at grapes and chneky stones. 

Chuckle : see Chuoky. 
t Chucking, sb.t- Obs. [f. Chuck sh.^-, cf. 
darling, sweeting, etc.] A term of endearment. 

X609 Armin Maids if More-Cl. (18801 82 So my chucking, 
that’s a good lambe, do not cry for any thing. 

Chucking, See quot. 1794 . 

*783 Act 23 Geo. Ill, c. 56 § 2 Short chucking, half-clean, 
whale-hne. 1794 Rigging Secunanship 59 Chucking is a 
long, stout, coarse hemp, rather foul, and used for makin g 
inferior rope. Short chucking is the foul hemp from the 
ends of the long chucking. 

Chuckillg (tjo’kiq), vhl. shf [f. Chuck w.l + 
-iNGi,] The clucking noise of certain fowls, esp. 
the common hen. Also, chuckling {phs^. 

1398 Florio, Gongolatiotte, a bartie laughing or chucking. 
i6xx Cotgr., CabaL the chucking, churring, or jouking of 
a Partridge. 1868 Timbs Eccentr. Anim. Creation 203 The 
chucking and cackling of a hen. 

Chucking, vbl. sb.^ [f. Chuck®. 2] The action 
of the vb. Chuck; throwing, ejecting; hence 
Chucking-Qut, ejection. 


CHUCKLE-HEAD. 

1881 Sportsman 31 Jan. 3/3 We were the first to take the 
pait of the pit against a chucking-out policy. X887 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Feb. ii/i Evictions in Glenbeigh . . and chuck- 
ings-out in London. 

Chu’ckingly, adv. [f. Chock w.i 3.] With 
chucking or chuckling. 

18*3 Galt Entail I. xxv. 214 Walter laughed, and chuck- 
ingly rubbed his hands. 

f Chuekla, -lee. Obs. A fabric. 

1721 C. King Brit. Merck. I 298 Chints, 23 Pieces; 
Chucklees, 1506 Pieces. 1723 Land. Gaz. No. 6388/2 The 
following Goods, viz. . .Chucklaes, Cherconnaes. 

Chuckle (tj»‘k’l), ®. [Echoic : akin to Chuck 
®.i, with the dim. and freq. ending -le. Cf. also 
Chokeling.] 

f 1. inti\ ‘ To laugh vehemently ; to laugh con- 
vulsively ’ (J.). Cf. Checklb. Obs. 

1398 Florio, Collepolarsi d'allegressa, to chuckle, to 
chuck or rouze ones selfe to gladnes and mirth. 1742 Richard- 
son Pamela III. no Such Liberties of Speech as they would 
saucily chuckle at. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiv, It would 
be difficult to find one who has heartily chuckled at it. 

2. To laugh in a suppressed manner; to laugh 
to oneself ; to make or show inarticulate signs of 
exultation or triumph. 

1803 Svn. Smith Wks. 23 A man, who would . . set the 
house in a blaze, that he might chuckle over the splendour. 
1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 266 A tale which some 
antiquaries still chuckle over. x8so Kingsley .. 4 /A Locke 
iii. <1876) 4X Then he lighted his pipe and chuckled away in 
silence. 1833 Tennyson Masid 1. iv. v. We whisper, and 
hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother’s shame. x88x 
Besant & Rice Chapl. oj Fleet i, iii. (1883) 16 He went off 
chuckling. 

b. trans. also cJmckle out, io utter with a chuckle. 
1820 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. v. leo 
Whatever you praise to Jeffrey he directly chuckles out 
some error which you did not perceive. 1876 Miss Braduun 
y. Haggard's Dau. III. 9 Ah, but they’re all glad to get a 
husband . . chuckled the farmer. 

3. To cluck or cackle as a hen ; also with compl. 
{prans^ to call {together) with a chuckle. 

nexyoo Dryden (J.) If these birds are within distance, 
heie’s that will chuckle 'em together. X833 Ti-NNYson 
Goose vii, It cluttered heie, it chuckled there. 
fig, c 1700 Genii. Instructed (1732J 117 (D.) She chuckles 
together a whole covy of essences and perfumes. 

4. trans. 'To express regret for by tlie inaiticu- 
late sound Vj I ’ts ! 

x68x Dryden Sp. Friar li. iii, Your confessor , . must 
chuckle you, and moan you. 

5. nonce-use. Applied to the gurgling sound made 
by water in coming out of a bottle. 

x86s Swinburne Poems 4 Ball., Two Drenms 363 As 
when water slips Out of a beak-mouthed vessel with Taint 
noise And chuckles in the narrowed throat. 

0. Curling. Sec quot. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 971 To chuckle, a term used 
upon the Ayrshire ice, is to make a succession of in-wicks 
up a port to a certain object. 

Chuckle (ijp'k’l), j^.i [f. Chuckle ®.i] 

1. An act of chuckling ; a laugh of triumph and 
exultation t formerly applied to a loud laugh, but 
now chiefly to a suppressed and inarticulate sound 
by which exultation is shown. 

«X734 Fielding Charac. Men Wks. 1784 IX. 411 That 
honest, hearty, loud chuckle, which shakes the sides of 
aldermen and Quires. xSzo Keats Isabel Ixii, With melo- 
dious chuckle in the strings Of her low voice, i^i Miall 
in Nontonf. I. 242 Enjoy your chuckle, gentlemen. X&42 
H. Rogers Ess, 1. i. 38 As different, .as the innocent laugh 
of childhood from the malignant chuckle of a demon. xMg 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. viii. eoi She is in a per- 
petual chuckle of merry malice. 1869 Trollope He knew, 
etc. vi. With a whistle . . and a_ little low chuckle of laughter, 
b. Chuckling, exultation, glee, 

1837 Syd. Smith Let. Archd. Singleton 'Wks. 1839 H- 
284^ Viscount Melbourne, in high chuckle. 1^3 E, Pen- 
nell-Elmhirst CrFffw ofLeic. 83 A great source of chuckle 
. .to the agriculturists of the district. 

2. The call of some birds to their young ; the 
cluck or cackle of a hen. 

17M Barrington Singing o/Birds in Phil. Treats. LXIII, 
255 The nestling linnet retained the call of its own species, 
or what the bird-catchers call the linnet’s chuckle, from 
some resemblance to that word when pranounccd. 

Ckuckle (t{»'k’l), a. and sb.^ [perh. related to, 
or in use associated with, Chuck sb.^ : cf. -le.] 

A. adj. Big and clumsy (?) like a chuck of fire- 
wood, blockish; applied contemptuously to the 
head, and occas. to other parts. 

1721 D'UBrnv Athenian yut in New Operas 164 The 
Dew laps from his chuckle Chin That had with gorging 
pampered been. 1863 Robson Bards Tyne 343 The lubbart 
wi’ the chuckle heed. 1863 Kingsley IJerem. xiii, Her 
great chuckle head, and drooping hind quartets. 

B. sb. A big hulking fellow, a chuckle-head. 
x73x-i8oo Bailey, Chuckle, a rattling, noisy, empty Fel- 
low. 1817 Frere WkUtlecrafVs Nat. Poem ii. xTv, And 
thus disabled that stupendous chuckle. 

C. Comb, chuckle-pate, hlock-htsid {a.ho aitrib.) . 
1820 Blackw, Mag. VII. 677 And the pence were put down 

by the chucklepate many, 

ClilL'Ckle-liead. Chiefly dial, [f, prec.] A 
blockhead, numbskull, dolt ; a stupid lout. 

1731-1800 Bailey, Chuckle-head. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (1865) 18 Is not he much handsomer and better built 
than that great chuckle-head ? X825-79 Jamieson, Chuckle- 
head, a dolt. Aberd, 1883 Harpeds Mag, 886/x A perfect 
gpd unmitigated chuckle-head. 
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_ Chu'ckle-lieaded, a. [f. as prec. + -ed.] Hav- 
ing a chudcle-head ; block- headed. 

1764 T. Brydges Homer Travest. (1797) II. 31 You think 
the rock of Troy Some chuckle-headed booby boy. iSaa 
Blachm. Mag-. XII. log Many simple, chuckle-headed, 
open-mouthed people. x886 G. Saintsbury in Academy 31 
July 69/2 An amiable but, to tell the honest truths rather 
chuckle-headed young English squire. 

Hence Chuckle-headeduess sb. 

1880 Mark Twain Tramp Air. 1 . 123 With the native 
chuckleheadedness of the heroine of romance, she preferred 
the poor and obscuie lover. 1885 C/i, Times 498/1 The 
chuckleheadedness . . of drawing such a parallel. 
Clmckler ^ (tjcklgi). One who chuckles. 

II CkiLckler ^ (tj»-kl3i). [Corraption of Tamil 
and Malayal. sJiakkili (Yule).] One of a very low 
caste in Southern India, the members of whidi are 
tanners or cobblers ; coHoq. a native shoemaker. 

17S9 Ivns Voy. 26 (Y.) Shackelays are shoemakers. i8te 
Sir W. Elliot (in Yule'. 1887 Blackw. Mag. June 805/2 
The_ chucklers of the nearest village were despatched into 
the jungle to secure the trophies of the chase. 

ChU'oMing, sb. [dim. of Chuck sb.^'\ A little 
chuclc or chick. 

A 1845 Hood Drowning Ducks ii. Pretty chucklings. 

Gkuckliusf (tjb'kliq), vbl. sb. [f. Chuckle v. 
-h -HfG 1.] The action of the vb. Chuckle. 

1820 T. Mrscxcu. Arisioph. I. Introd. 148 The triumphant 
chucklings of a dicast over the official terrors of his situa- 
tion. x82x Byron v. cxxxiii, Mothers love their 

children’s squalls and chucklings. 

Chuckling (tj^-klig), Pf. a. [f. as prec. -h 
-ING 2,] That chuckles, or is expressed in chuckles. 

X705 Elstob in T. Hearne Coll. 30 Nov. (Oxf Hist. Soc.j 
1 . 108 Chuckling throats have squall'd. x8i8 Keats Endym, . 
I. 236 The chuckling linnet. 1837 Disraeli Veneiia i. viii. 
(1871) 40 With chuckling self-complacency. 
Chucklingly5 odv. [f. Chuckling ppl. a. + 
-ly2.] In a chuckling manner, with a chuckle. 

X841 Eraset’s Mag, XXIII. 233 ‘I’ll have it,’ said he, 
chucklingly. 1872 Lytton Parisians v. i, He muttered 
chucklingly. 

Chuc^stone : see Chuck r ^.3 5. 
Chuck-will’s -■widow. [Imitative of the 
bird’s C17.] Popular name in U. S. of a species of 
Goat-sncker {CapHviulgus carolinensis'). 

2828 Audubon Ornith. I. 273 (BartU About the middle of 
March, the forests of Louisiana are heard to echo with the 
well-known notes of this interesting bird. No sooner has 
the sun disappeared, .than the .sound* Chuck-will’s widow*, 
repeated with great clearness and power six or seven times 
in as many seconds, strikes the ear. 

Chuc^ (tjv'ki). Also Sc. cliuokie. [dim. of 
Chuck ji. 2 ] 

1 . Little or dear chuclc. 

xyay Fielding Love in Sev. Masq. Wks. 1775 I. 46 
Helena. Sir, my aunt will be at home before us. Sir Post, 
live. So she will, chucky. xSao Dickens Bam. Rndge 
(1849) 321/2 Come and sit down here, will you, chuckey? 

2 . A chicken ; a fowl generally : also in nursery 
lang., chuckie-bird, -birdie. 

1789 Burns To Dr. Blacklock x, I wat she is a daintie 
chuckie. x8x5 Scott Guy M. xlv, Our bam-door chuckles 
at Cbailies-hope. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 4 - Adv, 
Sceil, ix. (1855) 92 The gilly is cutting up the chuckie. X863 
Atkinson Prayinc. Danby, Clincky, a chicken . . of most 
frequent use. .in speaking to children, or by children. 

Cnuolqr, var. of Chuckie. 
^Ch.-a.dL,v.Obs.rare—^. [Echoic: cf. Chump,] 

i6xx Stafford Niobe iig (Todd) When she rides, the horse 
chuds his hit so cheerfully as if he wished his burden might 
grow to his back. 

Chud=7V// ad, ich wud, obs. and dial, f, I 
would : see Ch, and I pron. 

II Chuddar (tju-dar). Anglo-Ind. Also oliud- 
dabi, »er, -ur, clmdali. [Hindi chadar a square 
piece of cloth.] A lai^e sheet commonly worn as a 1 
shawl or mantle by women in northern India. Also | 
applied to the cloths spread over Mahommedan 
tombs. Hence cJmddah shaxvl. 

16x4 Peyton in Purchas Pilgr. 1 . 530 (Y.) Pentados, chints, I 
and chadars. X873 Life Sir H. Laurence 1 . 199 Over all 
the chuddur or sheet of white muslin. 1876 A. Arnold in 
Contetnp. Rev. June 49 She is covered from head to foot in 
the loose cftudder of indigo, or black-dyed cotton. 1879 
E, Arnold Light of Asia iv. (1886) 8g The Chuddar fallen 
to her waist. x88x Ethel Coxon Bastl-Pl. II. 21 Gathering 
her soft chuddah shawl round her. 

Chuet, var. of Chewet Obs. 

Chufa (tpj'fa). U.S. The Earth Almond 
(Cyperus esculentus) a plant producing small 
tubers about the size of a bean. (In F. sotichet 
comestible or amande de ierre.) 

x86o Bartlett Diet. Amer., Earth Altnond, a perennial, 
indigenous to southern Europe, growing in the form of a 
rush some three feet high, producing small tubers the size 
of a common bean, and called by the Valencians ‘Chufas’. 
1879 Louisville (U. S.) Ho 7 fte 4 Farm 15 Apr., My hogs had 
no com. They had abundance of chufas with the run of 
potato pinder and pea fields. 

Chuff (t/»f), sb.^ Also 5-? chuffe, (8 ohough), 
[Origin unknown. In 17th c. sometimes spelt 
chough by confusion with, or play on, the name of 
the bird.] 

1 . A rustic, boor, clown, churl. 
c X440 Promp, Parv. 77/1 Choffe or chuffe, rmticus. xmg 
Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 92 All cobbing country chuffs. 

VoL. H. 


*599 B_. JoNSoN Ev. Man out Hunt. Pref. 54 A wretched 
hob-naird Chuffe. 1831 BratSwait Whimsies, Char, 
Pedler 138 Hee carries his trinkiio’s about him ; which 
makes the countrey choughs esteeme him a man of prize, 
xyxg Kersey, Chuff, a Country-clown. So xyai in Bailey. 
2 . Generally applied opprobriously, with a fitting 
epithet, to any person disliked; esp, a. a rude 
coarse churlish fellow ; la. a miser, a close avari- 
cious man. Cf, boor, churl, carl, birkie, etc. 
c 1450 Henryson Mot. Fab. 66 Though yee would thig, 
you vei ie Churlish chuffe. 1364 Becon Displ. Popish Mass 
(1844) 269 Ye eat up all yourselves. .0 cankered carls ! O 
churlish chuffs 1 xg^ Munday Mirr. Mut. in Farr’s J. P. 
Elm. (184s) I. 23a The wealthy chuffe, that makes his gold 
his god. 1592 N ASHE P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 6b, An old straddling 
usurer. , a fat chuffe it was. x59$ Shaks. sHen. IV, ii. ii. 

f 3 Ye gorbellied knau^ . . ye Fat Chuffes. x6o2 and Pt. 

’Return fr. P amass, i. ii. (Mb.) it Where thick-skin chuffes 
laugh at a schollers need. x6oS Topssll Serpetiis 7S0 The 
incivility of the rude chuffe, his host the citizen. x668 
R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (170B) 83 There knockt at the 
Gate a Rich Penurious Chuff. x6^ — Fables 315 A less 
generous Chuff . .would have hugg'd his bags to the last. 
x8aa ScoiT Nigel viii. The &ther Is held a close chuff. 
1848 L. Hunt Jar Honey xiL 168 Some greedy chuff of a 
millionaire. 18S1 Leicestersh, Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
t Chuff, sb.'b Obs. [Origin unknown.] A cheek 
swollen or puffed with fat; also, the muzzle of 
beasts. 

X530 Palsgr. 205/1 Chuffe, louffe. i6xx Cotgr. , Mourre, 
the face, a part of the face about the mouth (most properly) 
of beasts ; the muzzle or chuffe. 

Chuff Qps. exc. dial. [Belongs to 

Cmvssb^: cf. CncFFTa.^] 

1 . Swollen or puffed out with fat ; chubby. 

1609 Holland .duun. Marcell. xxxi. ii. 399 By reason of 
their fat chuffe-necks they are monstrously deformed. x688 
R. Holme A rtnoury it. 427/1 Chuffe, or puff (Cheeks, or blob 
Cheeks [are] gieat and swelling out. x8ax Clare Vill. 
Minstr. II. 27 His chuff cheeks dimpling in a fondling 
smile. 1880 Jv. Comtciall Gloss. (E. D. S.) 1887 Kentish 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chuff, fat, chubby. 

2 . Pleased satisfied, happy, dial. 
cx 86 a in Norlhatnptoti Died., I saw the old man and he 
looked as chuff as ever, although he is between 80 and 90, 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chuff, expressive 01 a 
state of hilarious satisfaction, whether outwardly exhibited 
or not. .‘As chuff asacheese’, ‘As chuff as an apple*. x8Si 
Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. &) Chuff, pleased, delighted, 
proud, conceited. ‘The children's quite chuff to come.’ 
t888 Sheffield Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chiff, proud, pleased. ‘ Thar 
rare an’ chuff o’ that dog o’ thoine.’ 

Cli'affi a.^ Obs. exc. dial. [Belongs to Chuff 
sb.f In. Parish and Shaw KetOish Dial. 1887, this 
and the prec. are distinguished as f.^^and chuff 
Surly, churlish ; gruff, stem, morose. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni, Cotmtries I. 289 Like a 
British sea-captain, rough, chuff, and headstrong, — but 
withal fair and honourable, a 1859 L. Hunt Robin Hood 
Poet. Wks. (i860} 149 Pure venison and good ale or wine, 
Except when luck was chuff. X864 Cafern Devon Provinc,, 
Chuff, churlish, surly. x88o W. Cornwall Gloss., Chuff, 
sullen, sulky. 1887 Kentish Dial, Chaff, stern, morose. 
x888 Elworthy IV. Somerset Woreibk,, Chuff, surly in 
manner, boorish, brusque, stiff and unbending. 

Chuff (tj»f), ®. dial. [f. Chuff 5 bff\ To swell 
or plump out (the cheeks). 

x8ax Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 73 The cowboy.. whose sun- 
burnt skin, and cheeks chuff’d out with fat. 

Chuff- in comb, [see prec. words.] + Chuff- 
cat = Chuff .1 2 ; chuff-headed a., with a big 
fat head ; f chuff-peuny a., miserly, avaricious. 

1563-87 Foxe a. 4 M. III. 745 A gieat chuff-headed 
Priest that stood by, spake. 1592 Nashe P, Penilesse (N.) 
Sparage gentlemen and chuff-headed burghomasters. 1603 
Florio Montaigne ii. xii. (1632) 317 An old covetous Chuff 
penny wretch? 1604 Parsons Three Co/ivers. Eng. III. x. 
256 A great chuff-headed priest standing by. 1653 Ur- 
QUHART Rabelais i. liv. Here enter not vile bigotsTnypo- 
crites, .Fat chuffcats, smell-feast knockers, doltish gulls. 

Chuffe-chaffe, a. 

1583 Stanyhurst ASneis ni. (Arb.) 91 With chuffe chaffe 
wynesops lyke a gourd bourrachoe replennisht. 

'tChu'ffer. Obs. rare~~^. = Chuff sb.f 2. 
[Appears to be f. the vb. r^^z^implied in Chvff- 
ING.] (app.) Deceiver, cheat, impostor. 

c x^ Towneley Myst., Cneciffxio 216 Herkyns now what 
shalle befalle Of this fals chuffer here [Christ]. ; y, 

'tChuffily (tfzi'fili), adv. Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
Chufft 1 -f -LY ii”] In a chuffy or surly manner. 

xwJB Richardson Clarissa (xSiz) VII. Iv. 194 ‘ Whose is 
this 7 ’ ‘ Mine, sir chuffily said JdhD, 

ChuffineSS (tjn'fiues). Obs. exc. dial, [f, as 
prec. + -HESS.] Chuffy state or quality, rudeness, 
churlishness, clownishness. 

X73X-X800 Bailey, Ckuffiness, clownishness. x8o9-xa 
Mar. Edgeworth Absentee x. In spite of the chuffiness of 
his appearance and churlishness of his speech. 

t CllU'fiLllg, vbl, sb. Obs. rare~\ [Of unknown 
history ; it implies a vb. chuff ; cf. Chuffbb.] 
{appi} Cheating, deceit, falsehood. 

c [200 Ormin 12177 patt wass chuffinng, & falls & llserd, 
& tmre Iseh pe deofell. 

Chuffy (tJiP’fi), Obs. exc. dial. [f. Chuff 
j^.l] Clownish, churlish, rude, surly, morose. 

01700 Dryden Ovid, Story ofStellio, A chuffy lad \duri 
puer oris et audax]v&s by. 17*8 Kersey, Chujfy, clown- 
ish, rough, rude. So x7ai-x8oo in Bailey. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss., Chuffy,^ saucy. x888 Sheffeld Gloss., Chuffy, 
fussy, proud, conceited. 


Chuffy a.^ Obs. exc. dial. [f. Chuff 

sb.'-i 4 -Y J-.] Fat, swollen or puffed out with fat, 
esp. of the cheeks ; plump-cheeked ; chubby. 

x6xx Cotgr., Giffard . . Chuffie, full-cheekt ; swollen or 
puft vp, in the face, and throat. — Mourtie , . Chuffie, 
broad, out-standing, like the face of a Lyon, muzzle of an 
Oxe, etc. 17x4 Land. Gas. No. 5274/11 A lusty brown 
chuffy Woman. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 93 The chuffy cit 
[may] his porter swill. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 4 Prayer 
viii, A chuffie vintner, a 1825 Forby E. Anglia Voc., Chuffy 
..means fat and fleshy, particularly in the cheeks. 1883 
Hatupsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chuffy, broad-faced, healthy. 

b. chuffy brick : a brick puffed out by the escape 
of rarified air or steam during burning (O.). 

c. Comb. Clmffy-cheeked adj. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. ii. iii, Bessy Feetock’s chuffy- 
cheeked wain [=wean]. 1879 Jamieson, Chuffie-eheehs, n 
ludicrous designation given to a full-faced child. 

Chugh, obs. form of Chough. 

Chuis, obs. Sc. form of Choose v. 

Chiik, cbtiKke, obs. forms of Chuck. 
Chukey, obs. form of Choky sb. 

[Chiikis (Jam.), bad form of choikis - chokes \ 
see Choke jA^] 

tChulKe = icKttlle, ich wulle, I will : see loH. 

c 1x7s Lamb. Horn. 213 To pe one ich chulle tni-sten. 
rx32o Cast. Loue 962, I chulle pe batayle nyme. 1578 
Whetstone snd Pi. Promos 4 Cass. m. ii. st Rapetx, What, 
by test thou, hobclunch? John. Yea, that chull. 

+ ChuUe,». Obs. [a. ONF. chettler, choller, 
cheoller, to drive a ball with the foot, play football 
with : in central OF. ceouler, qotiler, souler, in 
med.L. cheolare, ceolare, solere. Still used in Fr. 
dial., where chole, chottle, in North Normandy, 
sole, soule in S. Normandy, Brittany, Maine, is the 
name of a well-known football game : cf. Sole 
z;.2] To drive with the foot, as a football ; to kick 
about, toss or bandy about. 

238. yivctsT Set. Wks. II. 280 Cristene men hen chullid, 
now wi^ popis, and now with bishopis . . now wip prelatis 
under bishopis : and now pei cloutenper shone wip censuris, 
as who shulde chulle a foot balle. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 
1444 Thane sals syr Gawayne, ' so me God helpe ! We hafe 
bene chased to daye, and chnilede as hares ’. la 1400 Offoo 
flode qf\>o World Royal MS. 17 B. xvii. ioia(?ei42Sl,Tno 
world makus a mon to ryse and falle, And cbulles hym as 
men don a balle, That is casten fro hande to bande. 

•f* ChuUer, Obs. Also 5 ohoUer. (See quot.) 

1483 Caih. Angl. 64 A Choller (MS. A. Chullere), quesior. 
[Editor cites ‘freres and chulleris * an unpublished 
tract of Wyclif, in a MS. of Trin. Coll. Dublin ’.] 

ChTUU (tj»ni), sb. Now colloq. Also 8 chunmi. 
^Recorded only since c 1684. ■A- well-known con- 
jecture is that it was a familiar abbreviation of 
chaviber-Mltnv, chamber-mate, or the like. But no 
historical proof or connecting link has been found.] 
Onewho shares apartments with another or others, 
one who lodges or resides in the same room or 
rooms : ‘ a chamber-fellow, a term used in the uni- 
versities ’ (J.) ; also, more generally, a habitual 
companion, an associate, an intimate friend. Now 
chiefly in familiar colloquial use with school-bo3rs, 
fellow-students ; also with criminals, convicts, etc. 

1684 Creech Theocritus, Idyllrar. Ded., 'TomychumMr. 
Hody of Wadbam College. CX690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Chusn, a Chamber-fellow, or constant Companion. 1691 
Long Vacation Ded. i Thou and I were Chums together at 
Brazenose College. 1718 Freethinker No. 17. 117, I .. 
quarrel with my Chum every Night. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones viii. xi, He had no doubt . . but that his chum was 
certainly the thief. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (18x5) 65 
My college chum. Sir Reginald Bendy. syqSAHti-Jacobift 
No. 31. 188 ‘ Co-occupants of the same room in a house let 
out at a small rent by the week.’ — ^There is no single word 
in English which expresses so complicated a relation, except 
perhaps the cant term of chtim, formerly in use at our Uni- 
versities.^ x8xa T. H. Yaux Flash Diet., Chum, a fellow 
prisoner in a jail, hulk, etc. ; so there are new chums and 
old chums. 18x9 — Mem. I. xii. 133 Our society [in Jail] 
was increased by several new chums before the sessions. 
z8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk, II. go The patson had been a 
chum of his father’s at Oxford. 1826 Southey Vi>td,Eccles. 
Angl. 502 The students were friends and chums, a word p 
nearly obsolete, that it maybe proper, perhaps, to explain it, 
as meaning 'chamber-fellows ’. 1854 TutxxBSiMr Nerucomes 
I. 42 He and an Indian chum of his. i860 All Y, Rottnd 
No. 65. 346 My chum at Eton. x88a Miss Braddon Mnt. 
Royal III. viii. 148 Leonard and she are great chums. 

D. In Australia : new chum, a fresh immigrant, 
a ‘ greenhorn ’ ; old chum, an old and experienced 


settler. 

x886 F. Clarke [iitldi The ' New Chum* in Australia . . A 
man often means by it, ‘Theie’s a poor weak-minded igno- 
rant fool . .All that he has learnt is but of little avail to Km, 
nay, perhaps may hinder his graduating as an old chum. 
He's got to be educated all over again *. 

2 . Comb, chnzn-master, chum-ticket; see qnot. 

1838 J. Grant Sk, Lond. 52 iYhen there is more than one 
person to each room . . the new-comers are, what is called 
‘chummed’ on the previous inmates . .When a prisoner is 
first confined within the walls^ he is entitled to what is 
termed a ‘ chum ticket ’, which is a small piece of paper on 
which one of the officers of the prison, called the chum- 
master, writes the name of the party, and the number of the 
room in wKch he is to be ‘ chummed 

Ch'ain (tj»m), V. colloq. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To share chambers, to live together. 

X730 Wesley Wks, (1872) XII. 20 There are, .some honest 

51 
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felbiys in College, who would be willing to chum in one of 
them, a 1867 Tom Taylor Ten, Cromi Office Row xi. 57 
Good-bye, oW rooms, where we chununed years, without a 
single fight. 1878 E. Robertson in Colonies ^ Itteha 
Aug., I had adopted a common and convenient Indian 
fashion and was ‘ chumming ’ with a friend. 

Jig. zj6z Churchill Gkosi 441 tHoppe) Wits forced to 
(^um with common sense. 

2. trails. To chum one person on another', to 
- put as an occupant of the same Tooms. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xl, Vou’ll be chummed on somebody 
to-morrow. 1838 J. Grant Sk. Land. ^2 New-comers are 
what is called ‘chnmmed’ on the previous inmates. 187* 
M. Collins Mro. ^ Merck. II. v. 143 She . . found herself 
‘ chummed ' upon a young person who turned out to be. .a 
. .slattern. 


Hence Ohumming vbl. si. 

1838 J. Grant Sk. Land. 50 ‘Chumming’ and other in- 
ternal arrangements of the prison. 1876 ConiMll Mag. 
XXXIII. 444 Solitary study kept him from chumming with 
his fellows. 


CllU'lllbler ®- dial. Also 9 ohamble, ciimble. 
[cf. Chump, Champ.] To gnaw, nibble, peck. 

i8ai Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 94 Hips and haws . . That 
chumhled lie about their hole. Ibid. I. 202 The little 
chiimhiing mouse Gnarls the dead leaves for her house. 
1879 Skropsk. Word-bh., Dunna put the canary so much sid 
to chamhle an’ flirt about. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. s.y., 
‘ Woon’t 'e ch imble a wa’nut ? * ‘ The rots ’a bin chimblin’ 
the hee.' Med. Norikan^ton Dial., 1 saw a rat sitting 
chimhling rushes by the side of the brook. 

CbxxJco^ooA,nonce-tud. [F.Cbum s3,: see - hood.] 
The condition or relation of a chum or chums. 


1883 W. J. Smith in 19*6 Ceni, Nov. 849 The ‘ bumptious- 
ness ' observable in the early days of ‘ new chumhood '. 

Ghumlay, -ley, dial, and Sc. ff. of Chimney. 
Ghumiiiagfe (^s'medg). [f. Chum + -age.] 

1 . The system of * chumming ’ one person, upon 
another ; the quartering of two or more persons in 
one room. Hence chummage-ticket. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii. Van’ll have a chummage ticket 
upon twenty-seven in the third, and them as is in the room 
will be your chums. x8j9 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 103 
'The time-honoured system of ‘chummage’, or quartering 
two or more collegians in one room, and allowing the lichest 
to pay his companions a stipulated sum to go out and find 
quarters elsewhere. 

2 . The fee demanded of a ‘new chnm’ {prison 
slang), or that paid as described in prec. quot 

1777 Howard Prisons Eng. 16 A cruel custom obtains in 
most of our gaols, which is that of the prisoners demanding 
of a new comer, garnish, footing, or (as it is called in some 
of the London gaols] chummage. X837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, 
The regular chummage is two-and-aixpence. 
Cli'ammery (tjo’mari). [f, CHuM+-EKr.] = 
Chumhood ; also the quarters occupied by chums. 

X877 Besant & Rice Son qfVuk, 196 Jack and her father 
lived in bachelor chummery. 


CllUiiUl^ (tJo’mi\ s6^ dial, and low colloq. [f. 
chumlep=CamsEY.'] A chimney-sweeper’s boy. 

1836-9 Dickens SA. Boz (1866I loj He 'ad been a chummy. 
1844 Thackeray Greenw/cAWks.zSSb, XXIII. 380 Thehall 
. .was decorated with banners and escutcheons of deceased 
chummies. x8spW. Gregory Egypt 1. 154 His shrill voice 
high up aloft, like a chummy's on a London summer morn. 

Cbumn^ (tjp'mi), sbP‘ colloq. [f. Chum + -Y 4 
dim. suffixj =Chum. 

1864 Gilbert Bab Ballads, Etiquette, Old chummies at 
the Charterhouse were Robinson and he. 


Clmminy (tju'mi), a. colloq. [f. CEtuM 4 '-Yi.] 
Intimate, sociaWe. 


1884 Harpei^s Mag. Sept. I . . saw them form into 
small chummy groups. xBW itinst. Land. News Xmas No. 
7/1 Be as chummy with him as you can. 

ChxuiLp (tjbmp), [Of modem formation : app. 
a parallel form to Chunk, perh. influenced in 
form by association with chop, or with lump, 
stump, clump, (Prof. Skeat compares Icel, kumbr, 
kubbr, a chopping, cutting, and kuhba to chop.)] 

1. A short thick lump of wood chopped or sawn 
off from timber] an end-piece. 

X703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 19^ A Chump of Wood. 1831 
Landor Misc. (1846) II. 662 While the broad chump. .Strong 
with internal fire . . heats the chamber round from morn tiU 
night. 1863 Geo. Rliot Rotmla n. i, She fetched a hatchet 
. .and showing him a chump , . asked him if he would chop 
that up for her. 1884 Ckamb. yml. 18 Oct, 638/1, 

■ 2 . The thick binnt end of anything ; also chump- 
end '. esp. the thick end of a loin of mutton. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. 1. 133 As if they had been un- 
skilfully cut off the chump-end of something. x88o Black- 
MORE MaryAnericy I. vi. 64 The chump of the spine of the 
Wolds, which hulks up at last into Flamborough TT..9H . 

b. Jocosely applied to the head. Off his chump 
{vulgar) : ‘off his head’, out of his senses. 

’ Bmant & Rice Son oJVwlc. n. xxiv. 377 ‘Master’, 
be said| 'have gone off bis cbump — tha.t*s all^ 

3 . Jig. A man as unintelligent as a chump of 
wood ; a block, blockhead (cf. Block si. 15 ). 

1883 Hawley Smart At Fanli II. i 29 Such a long- 
winded old chump at telling a story. ^eHfj Pall Mall G. 
2Feb.io/i Ftankaudihly remarked; ‘THsmanisachump. 
I could go . . this minute and do better than that ’. Ibid. 

^ chumps they’d get noticed if they 

didn t keep out of the way. 

4. Chump-cZiop, a chop from the chump-end. 

1883 Daily News 29 Sept. 3/6 A splendid dish of Irish 

stew, with a large chump chop in it. 


Chump, V. [f. Champ, with mimetic modifica- 
tion.] To chanap with a duller sound ; to munch. 

185s Thackeray Neweomes (1887) 11. xiv. 164 Sir Brian 
reads his letters and chumps his dry toast. 

ChTUupish. (tjo'inpij), a. [? f. Chump + -ish 1 .] 
Blockish, sullen. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) jgx With chumpish lookes, 
hard words, and secret nips. Grumbling at her when she 
his kindnesse sought, 

Chtimpy (tjo'mpi), a. [f. Chump + -y 1.] Short 
and stout, thidsset, dumpy. 

j88. JZKsrBssan Real Ld. Byron XX, This broad-breasted, 
fullwaisted, ‘ chumpy* girl countess. x886.S. W, Limolnsh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.1, SheE a chumpy little lass. 

Chtuuship (tju'najip). [f. Chum - f -SHIP.] The 
state or condition of being chums. 

X833 De Qoincey in Tail's Mag. II. 367 The practice of 
chumship prevailed lat Oxford in 17th c.]; every set of 
chambers was possessed by two co-occupants ; they had 
generally the same bedroom, and a common study ; and 
they were called chums. 1871 Echo 27 Feb., J lost, .various 
other little things, during my ‘chumship* with the thief. 

+ Chun. Obs. exc. dial. [app. from same root 
as Chine ; cf, esp. the i6th c. chynnel\ 

1 , Mining. A leading of clay or other soft soil 
setting between two hard sides and sinking down. 

X747 Hooson Mined s Diet. E iij b, There is more to be 
said of these Chuns, hut it will £wl in more Pat, when we 
come to Founder. 

To. (See quot.) 

xS86 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chnn, a crack in the finger 
or hand, from frost, or from dryness of the skin. 

2 , St. ‘ The sprouts or germs of barley, in the 
process of making malt; also, the shoots of pota- 
toes beginning to spring in the heap. Gall,, o 
Dumfr.’ (Jamieson). Hence CRun v. 

‘ To chun potatoes, is, in turning them to prevent vegeta. 
tion, to nip off the shoots which break out from what are 
called the een, or eyes’ (Jam.). 

II Chunam (tjwna’m). Forms t y- ohinam, 
chenam, 8- chunam. [Tamil chinnam lime, 

f ound mortar, f. Skt. churna any powder, lime, 
churn to pulverize.] Cement or plaster largely 
used in India, made of shell-lime and sea-sand. 

16S7 Madras Consnllaiions in Wheeler 1. 168 (Y.) Stores 
of Brick, Iron, Stones, and Chenam. X698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India ^ P, 1. V. 40 The Natives chew it with Chinam (Lime 
of calcined Oyster-Shells). 1763 Verelst in Phil. Trans. 
LIII. 266 Our new room, .as strong as bricks and chunam 
could make it. vj^ Naval Citron. Xl. 31 The Chunam used 
in the East Indies to cover the bottoms of ships. xSsa 
Marrvat N, Forster xxxviii, A , . hall, coated and floored 
with chunam. 1837 S. Osborn Qrtedah iv. 58 A small box 
of fine white chunam, made from, the lime procured from 
burnt sea-shells. xSdfi J. Cameron Malay. Ind. 76 Kept 
beautifully white with ifoenam. 

Tb. attrib. 

1791 Anderson Corr. 63 The Fanner . . has a Brick and 
Chunam Vat. x8x3 J. Forbes Oriental Mem. 1, 308 Chunan 
Coveiings of Temples. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life 44B On 
the cold chunam floor, 1839 Lang Wand. India 149 The 
head of the chunam tomb. 

II Cluma'ni, v. [f. prec.] To cover or plaster 
with chunam. Hence Ch.una*mzaed///. a. 

r 687 in Wheeler Madras 1. 168 (Y.) To get, .jars, .to put 
wheat in, and chenam them up. 1850 T. C. Drysdalb ^ml. 
Ind. Archipelago 163 Boats payed with blacking, or even 
chunamed. X865 J. Cameron Malay. Ind. 76 The pillars 
and walls are chenammed to a snowy whiteness. X859 R. 
Burton Centr, Afr. in Jrtd. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 46 A long 
upper room, .which opens upon a chunamed terrace. 

(tjugk). colloq. and dial. [app. a 
modification of Chuck. Esp, common in U. S.] 

1. A thick, more or less cnboidal, lump, cut off 
anything ; e. g, wood, bread, cheese, meat, etc. 

xfigx Ray J. ^ E, Cmntiy Wds.(E. D. S.), Chttek, a great 
chip.. In other couhtries [^districts] they call it a chunk. 
X84X Catlin N. Amer. Ind, (1844) I- xvi. n6 Chunks of this 
marrow-fat are cut off. X856 Kane Arct. JSxpl. II. i. 15 A 
chunk of frozen walrus-beef. 1859 Times 17 Feb. 9 A con- 
siderable quantity of this kind of gold . . in the state of 
chunks and flakes of some size. x88a Besant A ll Sorts 83 
ffive him a chunk of wood to whittle. x888 Berksh. Gloss. 
(E. p. S.), Chunks, split pieces of firewood of more uniform 
thickness than chumps. 

.fig- a i860 New yarh in Slices, Theatre (Bartl.), Now 
and then a small chunk of sentiment or patiictism or phil- 
anthropy is thrown in, 1876 Bisant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 
xxix. 2rg Pay out the information in small chunks. 

2. attrib. and Comb., zs chunk firewood', chunk- 
head (U. S.), a serpent of the rattlesnake family. 

x88o Libr. Univ. JTnewl. IV. 314 Copperhead . . called 
‘deaf adder and ‘ chunk-head ’. x888 £. Morning News 
(Hull) 23 Oct 2/4 For sale. Chunk Firewood, is. per cwt. 
Hence Chunk v. U.S. colloq., *to throw sticks 
or chips at one ’ (Bartlett). 

Chunk, chu’uky. [From chungke a game 
played by the Cherokees and other Noith American 
Indians, consisting in trundling a stone disc, and 
throvdng a pole or dart to fell near it. See Bar- 
tramin Trans. Amer. Ethml. S'oc.III, 1,34 (1853), 
Adair- Hist. Amer. Ind. (1775) 401.] 

Chunk- or Chunky-yard, a name given by the 
traders to a square area surrounded by a bnuk in 
Creek towns, used for ceremonials and games (in- 
cluding that of chungke). Chunk or chun^ pole ; 
a pine-tree pillar on a low mound in the centre of 
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the chunk-yard, on the top of which was placed an 
object to shoot at. 

1773 Bartram Trav. Florida 318 (Bavtl.) Vast tetragon 
terraces, chunk-yards, and obelisks or pillais of wood. i8m 
Thoreau Lett. (1863) 189 That memorable stone ‘chunk 
yard'. x86s Lubbock Preh. Times (1860) 239 The ‘ chunk- 
yards’ . . are sometimes from 6 to 9 hundred feet in length, 
being largest in the older towns , . In the centre is a low 
mound, on which stands the chunk-pole. 

Chunky (tj®'Dki)j colloq. [f. Chunk 

•f -t 1 .] Of broad stout build ; thickset, ‘ stumpy’. 
x8s6 Kane Aivt. Expl. II. xii. 124 Their chief . . a slioit 
chunky fellow. 18I84 Century Mag. Jan. 370/2 The chunky 
Dutch pilot. 

Hence Ckunkiness. 

1879 Daily News 8 Jan. 4/7 Toughness, ohunkiness, and 
of course ‘pluck’, not girlish beauty, not hair of gold and 
eyes that mock the violet, are the charms of Mrs. Anderson. 

Chunter (tjii'ntsx), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 
obLunner, 7 chounter, 9 oliunder. [App. of 
imitative formation.] To mutter, murmur; to 
grumble, find fault, complain. 

*S99 Broughton's Lett. x. 35 Your heyfer._.must, .wander 
alone and cHunner out an Heathenish conceit of descending 
into the world of soules poetically, c 1690 B. E. Dkt. Cant. 
Crew, Chounter, to talk pertly, and (sometimes) angrily. 
17M Marshall /*«>»/«& E. Yorksh. (E, D. S. Repr, Glo.ss.), 
Chunter. . to express discontent about trifles. X847-78 H al- 
liwell, Chunter . . also spelt chimner and ehnnder. 1870 
E. Peacock RalJ Skill. II. 117 Th’ capt’n went away 
chunterin’. 

Hence Chuntering vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

183a Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial. (1863) He is_a chunter- 
ing sort of fellow, never contented. X876 Whitby Gloss., 
‘A chuntering bout', a fit of sulkiness with iinpeitinencc. 

(I Chupatty (tjupadi). Anglo-Ind. Also chow- 
patty, -ie. [Hindi chapati^ A small cake of 
unleavened biead, generally made of coarse whealen 
meal, flattened with the hand, and baked on a 
griddle, ‘ The usual form of native bread and the 
staple food of Upper India’ (Yule). 

x8io Williamson £. India Vade Mec. II, 34B (Y.) Chow- 
patties or bannocks. 1838 J. B. Norton Topics 67 'J'lic 
passage of the chupatties attracted Utile attention, and 
every sign seems to nave been neglected. x8Bo M'Cariiiv 
Ovm Time III. xxxii. 65. X883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isuais 
V. 87 To give him a chowpatti . . to keep his wretched old 
body alive. 

II Chuprassy (tJUprU’si). [Hindi chaprasT the 
beaier of a chapras or official badge.] A weaver 
of an official badge ; spec, an attendant, me.ssenger, 
or henchman, occupying an important position in 
the households of Indian landowners. 

1828 Hdbeu Indian Jmls. (x86t) II. xxv. 104 In out way 
we were met by twenty chuprasses. X845 Stocqueler 
Nandbk. Brit. India (1834) The , . chuprassy . , or mes- 
senger, carries letters, runs by palankeens, stands behind 
carri^es, and is altogether a functionary of consequence, 
X883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs i. 9, I wended my way 
through verandahs and corridors, preceded by a chuprassie. 

II Chur-, an obs. repr. of German kur- in sucli 
titles as churfurst = hurfiirst, electoral prince, 
elector, kurinark, mark governed by 

an elector (in place of a markgraf). 

0x634 ChavmAvi A IphoHsus Plays 1873 III. 203 Churfunst 
of Mentz, if thou play thy part. 1798 Malthus Population 
(1B78) 249 In the eburraark of Brandenburgh. 

Church, (tJojtJ), Forms: a. i cirice, cyrice, 
2-3 chiriche, -eche, chyreohe, 3 cliuriche(z)!), 
-echo, chereche. fl. 1-2 eixee, oyree, 2 ohyroe, 
(cirke), 2-6 chirche, 3-6 chyrohe, chexohe, 
(4-6 ohircli, ehyxoh, chercli), 3-6 cliUTclie, 6 
clmrcli. Northern. 3 Omn. kirrke, 4-5 kirke, 
kyrke, 4-6 kyxk, 4-5 kiic, 4- kirk : see Kihk. 
\Church, earlier churche, cherche, is a phonetically- 
spelt normal representative of ME. chirche (yir^^er 
<=ir, e. g. birch, bird, first, chirm, churl, churn, 
kernel), the regular repr. of OE. circe ; the fuller 
OE. cirice, cirice gave the early ME. variant che- 
reche, chiriche. (The form cyrice, often errone- 
ously assumed as the original, is only a later 
variant of cirice (with y from i before r, as in 
cyrs-,fyren, etc.) ; c before original OE. (umlaut 
of «) could not give modem ch-, but only k-, as 
in cyrnel, cyriel, eyre, kernel, kiitle, ME. hire.) 

OE. cirice, circe, corresp. to WGer. ktrika, OS, 
kirika, kerika (MLG. and MDu. kerke, Du. kerk, 
LG. kerke, karke, kark, with ar :-~er :—ir) ; OFris. 
szereke,^ szurke, tzierka, tziurk ; OHG. chirihha, 
also chiriihha, chiricha,khirihha, kirihha, kiricha, 
later chircha, in Notker chUihha, chtlecha, chtlcha 
(MHG. and mod.G. kirche, in Upper Ger. dial, 
kilche, chilche) ; also ON. kirkia, J^rkja, Sw. 
kyrka. Da. kirke (thence Finn, kirkko, Esth. 
Urrik, kirk, kerk ; also OPniss. kirkis). Cf. also 
the Slavonic forms: OSlav. HJlBKH erti^, loth c., 
IlJtKH crz/fkyfem., later ls;phtghBecriikilve, E^apKOBB 
clrkmi, Russ. i^epKOBB cerkov', Bulg. nepKOBa ier- 
kma, Servian l^Ksa erhva, Slovenish cerkev, Chekh 
cirkev (obs.), Pol. cerkUw (but only for ‘ Greek 
church’), Lusat. cyrkej. 

The OE. oblique forms cirican, -ceast, circan, -cean, present 
four types, *kmka, *kirikja, *Airka, *kirkja, but the two 
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last ijiay result from later contraction, and -ctut, -cemi 
may mean the same thing, viz. palatal c. The continental 
German forms point to *kirika, *kinka. The Alemannic 
forms With /, chtlihha% kilcke are on phonetic and other 
grounds admitted to have arisen out of the r tvpe. The 
ON. IS genwally held to be derived from OE. (in the circetuz 
form). Although the notion has been advanced that all 
the continental forms originated in the OE., in rnnnAvi/,,^ 
with the eaily missionary labours of Englishmen in Ger- 
many, this is philologically untenable; and the word is 
held on good grounds to be common W(3er., and to go 
rack at least to the 4th or 5th c. (Long before they became 
Christians, the Germans were naturally acquainted with, 
and had names for, all the striking phenomena of Chris- 
tianity, as seen in the Roman provinces, and the missions 
outside.) In Slavonic, the word is generally thought to have 
been taken from Teutonic. 

The ulterior derivation has been keenly disputed. 
The L. circus, and a Gothic word kSlikn ‘ tower, 
upper chamber’ (app. originally Gaulish) have 
both been proposed (the latter suggested by the 
Alemannic cMlihhd), but are set aside as unten- 
able ; and there is now a general agreement among 
scholars in referring it to the Greek word xopiaKov, 
properly adj. ‘ of the Lord, dominicum, dominical ’ 
(f. Kvpios lord), which occurs, from the 3rd century 
at least, used substantively (sc. lupui, or the like) 
= ‘ house of the Lord as a name of the Christian 
house of worship. Of this the earliest cited in- 
stances are in the ApostolLal Constitutions (n. 59), 
a 300, the edict of Maximinus (303-13), cited by 
Eusebius (.Strc/. ITist. ix. 10) a 324, the Coimcils 
of Ancyra 314 (Canon 15), Neo-Csesarea 314-23 
(Can. 3), and Laodicea (Can. 28). Thenceforward 
it appears to have been in fairly common use in 
the East; e.g., Constantine named several churches 
built by him KvpiaKa (Eusebius De Laud. Const 
xvii). 

The chief objections to this derivation of the Teutonic 
(and Slavonic)_name are the following. The ordinary name 
for ‘church' in Gr. was and this (or /SamXiKn, 

Easiuca) was the name which passed into Latin and 
all the Romanic langs.; alsi^ into all the Celtic langs., 
Olr. ec/itts, Ir. and Gael, egiais, Manx agglisk, OWelsh 
ecluis, W. eglmys, Cornish tfgwj, -ej, -ir, Breton iliz. Hence, 
an d. priori unlikelihood that any other Greek name should 
have passed into the Teutonic languages. Moreover, 
eKKXi)<rLa was actually adopted in Gothic, where as aikkUsjd 
it occurs in the N.T. many times. But as the sense here is 
not that of the place of public worship, but of the Christian 
society or assembly. It forms no evidence against the co- 
existence of a Gothic repr. of Kvpiatt 6 v, in the sense of the 
‘ Lord’s house '. Besides, Ulphilas, as a native of Ca|^- 
docia. born a.o. 318, belonged to the very region and time 
for which we have the most weighty evidence of the use of 
Kvpiaxov, as mentioned above. And as to the other Teutonic 
tribes, the fact is certain, in spite of its & priori unlikelihood, 
that ecclesia wu iu)t^ accepted by them. At their conver- 
sion, Latin Christianity would naturally have given to them, 
as to others, the name ecclesia (or dasilka), if kirika had 
not already acquired too firm hold of the field. 

There are points of difficulty in the form of kirika and its 
gender. Its identification with AvpiaKov assumes the repre- 
sentation of Gr. V by i in Teutonic. Ulphilas did not so 
represent v ; nor did he use v, but retained the Gothic 
letter corresponding in alphabetic place and form to Gr. Y, 
which he otherwise used for v or -w. But, before the de- 
velopment of umlaut, and consequent evolution of y as a 
Teutonic sound, i was really the nearest Teutonic sound to 
V, and in point of fact is its usual representative. The 
change of grammatical form and gender has been variously 
explained ; as_ evaTyeAiov became in Gothic a weak fern. 
avmaggiljd, ; so KupcaKov, if adopted in Gothic, or in 
the corresponding stage of WGer., would in the same way 
become ktrjakO, -dn, whence regularly WGer. -ka, OE. 

•ce", but there are other instances in OHG. of feminines 
from L. -n»2, Gr. -ov, as martira, organa, modGer. otgel ; 
and the form adopted may actually have been the Gr. pi. 
KvpioKi. (Tbe^ use of KVpiaKi) in Gr. appears too late to 
affect the question.) For the rest, a word adopted in Ger- 
manic as *kirjak- would phonetically become *Mrjik-, and 
this normally in WGer Mrik-. Possibly also ’’larjika 
mUht, by metathesis, give the *klrikja app. required for 
OE. ciriceaii ; but the OE. palatalization might simply be 
due to the prec. i as in ic, ME. uk, / pron. 

The main objections are historical : we do cot know the 
actual circumstances in which this less usual Gr. name 
became so well known to all the Germanic tribes as to be- 
come practically the native name, and like anstrdn- Easter, 
resist all the infiuence of Latin Christianity to supplant it ; 
this too at so early a date as to be brought to Britain 
(with many words expressing the outward apparatus of 
Christianity) by the heathen Angles and Saxons. The 
question was discussed already in the 9th c. by Walafrid 
Strabo (ob. 849) in a noteworthy passage {De Rebm EccL 
vii), where, after giving the Greek deiivation, he ascribes 
German knowledge and use of the word to the German 
mercenaries who engaged in military service under the 
Empire, and refers particularly to the Goths in the Greek 
provinces. Beside that of the Goths, two other possible 
channels are indicated by Hildebrand, one of which, con- 
nected with the early penetration of Christianity from the 
Rhone valley into the Upper Rhine, is important, as tally- 
ing with a statement of Irenteus, Bp. of Lyons in the 2nd c. 
{Ada. Harr. i. x. § 2), and as explaining the proved exist- 
ence of place-names like KiridteUn, Chiricwmillare, in 
Elsasz, etc. befoie the days of Boniface. But it is by no 
means necessary that there should have been a single kirika 
in Germany itself ; from 313 onward, Christian churches with 
their sacred ve.ssels and ornaments were well-known objects 
of pillage to the German mvaders of the Empire ; if the 
first witm which these made acquaintance, wherever situated, 
were called KupLojsd, it would be quite sufficient to account 
for their familiarity with the word. The Angles and Saxons 


had seen and sacked Roman and British churches in Gaul 
and Britain for centuries before they had them of their own 
and, we have every reason to believe, had known and 
ciricttn during the whole of that period, 
ine I^tin equivalent of xvpiaKPv, do/tmiitum, was also in 
use at le^t from the time of Cyprian (6200-258), in the 
sense at the house at God ’ aeaes sacra Dmiiiio, To a 
certain extent it was adopted in Old Irish, where domitach 
(mod. ritwiAworAi became a frequent name of churches. The 
parallelism of Gr. KvptPKov church, KupioKij Sunday (in 
lith e, also church’), Ij.dotninicnm church, domimca,dies 
aommtcits Sunday, Irish church 'and ‘Sunday', 

is instructive. ' ’ 

The case for the derivation from KvpiaKov gains largely by 
the fact that no other conjecture offered will bear scientific 
statement, much less examination. For example, the sug- 
gestion that cirice might arise out of L. crucea (whicii 
actually gave OE. cryedg, now crutch), or some other 
ranyattve qf L. crux, erweem cross, is at variance with 
the simple facts of phonetic Hstory.] 

A. Forms. 

* a. cirice, chiricke, chureche, etc. 

c 825 k esp. PsalterxA, 23 [xxii. 22] In midle cirican Ic herso 
oe. aS$o Lorica Prayer va 0 .£. T. 174 Fore alle godes 
cmcan. p 874 0 . E. Caron, an. 874 On S 2 a Marian ciricean 
IfftMrfAfS'.ciiaacyrican]. yfiBHckL Horn, 197 Seo halige 
cince Michaeles. .onjimrecincean. asctoaEdgaiTs Canons 
§26 in Thorpe £,<i7(/s II. a5o(Bnsw-) Dset preostas cirican 
healdan. p 1031 O. E. ChrotL (MS. 3 !) an. 1031 In to Xffes 
Cyrican on Cantware byri. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 
Of holie chineche. cx»$ Lav. 16270 Chinches [cityS 
chirches] fur-barnde. Hid. 22111 He rsrde diurechen [1275 
cherohesj. ^21250 Prov. rElfred 373 in 0 . E, Misc. 124 At 
chepynge and at chyreche. c xago Rentish Sertn. ibid. 31 
Fram holi chereche. 

b. circe, chirche, churdu, church, etc. 

C870 Codex Aureus Jnseript in O. E. T. 175 Inn to Cristes 
cinmn. egrpi Rnslm. Gosp. Matt. xvi. tS On ham stane ic 
Wtimbre mine circae. ciooo Ags. Gosp. ibid. (MS. A), 
Ofer ^isne stan ic getimhrige mine cyreean. c xx6o Hatiou 
Gosp. ibid., Ichjetymbrie mine chyrean. 0 xxga O. E. Chran. 
(Laud MS.) 1127 Ofslaxen an ane circe. aixgs An Bispel 
in Cott. Horn. 237 pe hafedmen.. in halie cyree. 6IX75 
Lasnb. Horn. 23 Pu cast to diirche. 6x205 Lay. 16280 
Chirchen [6X27^cherches]ichwulIearaere. laxzep Chart. 
E^st). (0 1066] in Cod. Dipt IV. 204 Mid cirke and mid 
milne. 2297 R, Glooc (1724) 42 Holi churche. c 2340 
Cursor M. 17822 (Trin.) To her chirche pei gon hem lede. 
6x440 Promp. Parv. 75 CSiyrcbe. 6x450 Merlin xxv. 453 
In to the chirche. Ibid. 467 At Chercbe. 

c. kirrke, kirke, kirk, etc. 

060 Bp. Theodred Will (Thorpe 513) Into Sancte Panics 
Kirke. 2050 Ketel IVilt (Thorpe 581) Into |>ere Kyrke. 
61200 Ormin 3531 And tatt iss Cristess kirrke. 01300 
Cursor M. 8300 (Cott.) To wirke. .to dright a crafti kyrke 
[Gott. and Fatr/. kirke, Tritu chirche]. Ibid. 10248 (Cott.) 

I na kirck agh to cum in. c 2325 Metr. Mont, s Red in kirc 
on Sundays. 6x375 BARnora Bruce tv. la Nothir off the 
kyrk, na seculer. 6 x4cx> Apol. Loll. 57 Wan any auerous . . 

13 canonizid in pe kirk.. pan may pe oVer chauouns of pe 
chirche sey, etc. 14^ in E.E. Wills 231 That the kirkerevys 
of the parish chirch of Clerkenwell haue xiijs iujd for to 
spend on the onourmentz of the same kirke. c 1550 ChanceFs 
Dretne 1296 That neither knew 1 kirke ne saint, 

B. Significedion. 

While it results from what is stated above that kirika, 
cirice, was originally applied to the building, it is clear ibat 
with the conversion of the Teutonic nations, it was assumed 
as the naturalized equivalent of L. eccUsia, and used for 
that word in all its senses. Naturally the first of these 
would be as the name of the then one great religious or- 
ganization, the Catholic Church, and especially as repre- 
sented by its ministers, the clergy or ecclesiastical order. 
The extension to other senses took place as these were 
practically recognized. 

^ The history of the OE. cirice, or of the Teutonic kirika, 
is therefore not the history of the Church, or of its name in 
Christendom; this begins with the joint history of Gr. «- 
KXi)0(a an<l its L. adoption ecclesia’, about which all that 
need he said here is that the Gr. word, meaning etymolo- 
gically ‘ the body of the exxAqrot or select counsellors ' was 
the name given by Solon to the public formal assembly of 
the Athenian people, and hence to the similar public as- 
semblies of other free Greek cities. By the LXX. it was used 
to transl. the Heb. qShlU the ‘congregation' or as- 
sembly of Israel met before the Lord, or conceived in their 
relation to him. In the N.T. the word has a twofold sense : 
a, (after the LXX.) the whole congregation of the faithful, 
the Christian Society, conceived of as one organism, the 
body of Christ •, p, (after classical Gr.), a particular local 
assembly of Christ’s enfranchised met for solemn purposes : 
in this sense it has a plural. Fiom these arose the later de- 
velopments : the name of the assembly passed to that of the 
building set apart for it : the sense of ' the congregation of 
the faithful' sought visible embodiment in outward org;an- 
ization, which necessarily followed the lines of provincial, 
national, and linguistic distinctions. Thus arose the notion 
of provincial or national Churches, as parts or branches of 
the Church universal or Catholic; and, with widening dif- 
ferences, doctrinal or administrative, there came the revolt 
of some of these from the incieasingly centralized oigan- 
ization of the Catholic Church, and the formation of rival 
churches, each claiming to be the church and rejecting the 
claim of the others. Thus arose the first great division 
of the Eastern and Western Oiurch, the later separation 
of various national 'reformed' churches from the unre- 
formed Western Church in the i6th c., the secession of 
various ‘free’ or ‘voluntary* diurches from the reformed 
national or ‘ established ' churches in later times. Some of 
these voluntary bodies have refused the name of ‘church’ 
to any 'denomination* or organization of congregations, 
confining it to the two senses of the Church universal, ancl 
an individual local society. The name has even come to be 
used to (ienote types or tendencies at thought or expres- 
sion, within the one communion, as in the modern High 
Church, Low Church, Broad Church. 


CHXTRCBt. 

I. The baiHing, the Lord’s house 
1 . A building for public Christian worship. 
(Distinguished historically from a CEAPEti or 
OaATOBY, which is a building in some respect 
private, or not public in the widest sense.) 

Andent distinctions, retained more or less in the Churches 
of England and Scotland, are those of Cathedrai., Col. 
LEciATE, Abbey, and Parish or parochial, church. (See 
also Metropolitan.) Any place of worship subordinate 
to the public church of the parish was formerly rallM 
Chapel (q.v.); but parochial and district chapels are now 
usually called ‘ Church In England the name has been 
only recently and partially extended to places of worship 
other than those of the national or ‘ Established ’ Church, 
as those ofRoman Catholics (since 61830-40) and some Non- 
conformist Protestants. At present, its application is partly 
a qu^tion of social or individual taste, or of ecclesiastic^ 
principle or theory, partly (in popular apprehension) of the 
size Md architecture of the building. Thus, some would 
limit it to the historical place of worship of the parish, some 
extend^ it to all places of worship of that body which they 
recognize as ‘The Church', and refuse it to all others; 
some would retpiire the existence of certain features of ec- 
clesiastical architecture. But, generally speaking, in Eng- 
land the question ‘Is this a church or a chapd?’ would 
at present be understood to mean ‘Does it belong to the 
Church of England or to some other religious denomination ? ’ 
In Scotland, church is applied to all Presbyterian places 
of worship, alike of the Established Church, and of the 
various voluntary bodies which have separated from it. 
Recently also _ extended to the chapels of Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics, Independents, and others generally. 

In U. S. churchis, in general use, applied to ^1 places of 
worship. Episcopalians nowever sometimes claim it exclu- 
sively for their own ; and other bodies in some cases use 
special names for their own buildings. In the British 
colonjes generally, the usage of England and Scotland is 
combined, with more or less extension as in the U. S. 

606 Laws 0/ K. Wihtfxd a Ciricean mundbyrd sie L. 
scifl., swa cinges. 6900 Laws e/jElfred 6 Nsbbe ten ma 
dura Jxjune sio cirice. 1066 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.), J»aes 
daeges forbearn Cristes cyree [Parker MS, cyre] on Cant- 
Wara byrig. 6xaoo Trin. ColL Horn, 23 Ich leue bat 
chireche^ is holi godes bus on eorSe . and is cleped on hoc 
kiriaca i.e. dosmnicalis, Jiat is on englis louerdlich hus. 

0 X280 Saintd Lives, St. Michael 75 (Horstm.l To halewi 
churchene newe. 2297 R. ( 5 louc (2724) 3S1 Chyrehen he 
let rere al so. a 2300 Cursor M. 29296 (Cott.) be. .man jiat 
kirkes brinnes. 2473 Warkw. Chron. 27 To be layede in 
the chyrche of Paulis, c 2550 Sir J. Cheks St. Matt, xviii. 
27 Yis word church into y“ which we torn eccl[es]ia, is y" 
hous wheer y“ outcalled do meet, and heer goddes word, 
and vse co[m]mun praier. . it co[ra]meth of y« greek xuptaicbii, 
which word served in y® p[ri]mitiv church for y® co[m]mons 
house of praier and sacramentes, as appeareth in Eusebius, 
which y® latins called dominicuCm]. 2563 Ho/uiliesa, Right 
Use Ch. God i, (2859) 254 The materiall Church, .is a place 
appointed . . for the people of God to resort together unto. 
25^ Skaks. Merck, V. i, ii. 24 If to doe were as easie as to 
know what were good to doe, Chanels had beene Churches, 
and poore mens cottages Princes Pallaces. 2633 Herbert 
Temple, Church-porch Ixviii, "When once thy toot enters 
the Church, be bm-e. 271a Prjoeaux Direc. Ch.-Wnrdetis 
(ed. 4) 8x The Nave or Body of the Church. 2770 Goldsm. 
Des. Vill. 22 The decent church that topp’d the neigbb’ring 
hill. 2842-4 Emerson Ess,, Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) L 
30, I like the silent church before the service begins, better 
than any preaching. 

lb. Parish church; mother church, the cathedral 
(diurch of a diocese, the original or principal 
church of a parish ; under church, district church, 
etc. (See further under these words.) 

6x386 Chaucer Milled s T. 222 To the paryssh chirche .. 
This g(jode wyf went on an haliday. 2556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (2852) 80 The belles ryngynge in every parych cherch. 
2577-87 Holinsued Chrmi. III. 2228/1 Things belonging 
vnto parishchurches or chappels. 2765-74 Blackstone 
Comm. 1 . 122 If any. .great lord, had a church within his 
own demesnes, distinct from the mother-church, in the 
nature of a private chapel. 2772 in Picton L’pool Munic. 
Rec. (2B86) II. 277_ The several Assistant or Under Churches 
or Chapels of this town. 2842 Burn Eccl, Law (ed. 9) I. 

§ 5. 301 At the first there were many signs of the dependence 
of chapels on the mother church. Ihsd. § 8. 306 f, Whether 
a church be a parish church or only a chapel of ease. 2844 
XxeKihsaAnglo-S 0 X 071 Ch, (2858) I. iv. 147 The chief minster 
was the cathedral or mother-dhurch. 

c. In church, out of church, to church, from 
church (without the) were in early times used in 
this sense ; but now only of the service in the 
building, or of the building with the service going 
on in it. See 10. 

2 . Applied to public places of worship of any 
religion : as fa, (formerly) to heathen temples, 
Mohammedan mosqnes. 

6893 K. ADlfrud Oros. ii. ii. § x ] 7 uss gebletsade Romulus 
..mid Yaxa. sweora blode J>a ciricean. 6x250 Ge 7 i. & Ex. 
3296 Quane he^eden egipte fro. It wurffe erSe-dine, anclfellen 
DO fele chirches and ideles mide. 6x400 Destr. 11675 
Kepers of the kirke [i.e. the Palladium]. 2526-34 'fiNOALE 
Acts xix. 37 Men whiche are nether robbers of churches, nor 
yet despisers of youre goddes. [2535 Coveru., churchrobbers. 
x88x R. V. robbers of temples.] a 2^7 Earl Sxmxsx AEfteid 
II. 5x6 Cassandra . . From Pallas oiurch was drawn. xs/Sg 
T. Umoeruown tr. OTrid’s Ibis v. 597 Lesimachus , . one of 
the bedels of Diana’s church. i6m Holland Livy jx. xii. 

322 The Fregellones within fought for their Church ancl 
chimney [/Sr® arts ae/ecis\. 2602 — Plpiy II. 545 This 
stately Church of luno Queen. 2632 Lithgow Trav. 242 
The Turkes haue no Bels in their Churches, 
fb. also to the Jewish temple. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8849 pis kirc [v.r. kirke, durche] was 
wro^t 0 marbel stan. .was pis temple salamon. Ibid. 20952 
Zokari. .preyed in pe chirche al one. 
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CHURCH. 


e. In U. S., of late applied to places of meeting 
and religious exercise of various societies called 
‘churches’. 

3. As an element in place names, church, cirice, 
is known from an early date. 

837 Baoahoth Wtll (Sweet, O. E. T. 4491, To Sere Stowe 
set Ciistes cirican [Christchurch]. 880-85 K. .Alfred W ill 
(Thorpe 488) iEt Hwitan cyrican [Whitchurch]. 

II. The (or a) Christian community, and its 
ecclesiastical organization. 

4. The community or whole body of Christ’s 
faithful people collectively; all who are spiritually 
tmited to Christ as ‘ Head of the Church ’. More 
fully described as the Church Universal or Catholic. 

(Sometimes its extemalorganizatioa, sometimes its spiritual 
nature, is chiefly considered ) 

e8go K. Alfred Bestia , i. viii. § i Seo cirice on Breotone 
hwaet hwugu fsc sibbe hsfd& Ibid. i. x.xvi. To Stere an- 
nesse Sisere halgan Cristes cirican. a 1000 Aj^s. Homihes 
(Thorpe) 11. 580 (Bosw.) Ealle Godes cyrcan smd getealde 
to anre cyrcan, and seo in jehaten SelaSung. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xvi. 18 pu eart Petrus, and ofer (lisne stan ic 
timbrlse mine cyricean. a 1300 Cursor M. 19498 pat cnsten 
kirc began to wast 1382 Wyclif Epli, v. 23 Crist is heed 
of the cmrche. c 1380 — Set Wks. 111. 116 Ffurst we schul 
trow pat per ys general chirche of angelys and seyntys 
in hevyn, and of alle {i^t schull be savyd. 1529 More 
Dial. Heresy n. Wks. 185/1 The chyrch therefore must 
nedes bee the comen knowen multitude of christen men 
good and bad togither, while y® church is here in erth. 
1560 Couf. Faith Scot/, xvi. That from the begynning 
thair hes bein, now is, and to the end of the world salbe 
a Chuiche; that is to say, a company and multitude of 
men chosin of God,_ who rychtlie worschip and embrace 
him, by trew fayth in Christ Jesus, who is the only Head 
of the same Xirk . which Kirk is Catholik, that is uni- 
versal!, because it conteanes the Elect of all aiges, all 
realmes, nationis, and lounges. 1563 Homilies ii. Repair. 
Ch. (1859) 275 The Church, which is the company of Gods 
people. 1606 R. Field Of the Church (1628) i. i, This glo- 
rious Society of men and angels whom the most high God 
made capable of felicity and blisse is rightly named the 
Church of the living <5od. 1724 Watts Logic (1736) 93 
When one Man by the Word Church, shall understand all 
that believe in Christ ; and another by the Word Church 
means only the Church of Rome; they may both assent to 
this Proposition, There is no Salvation out of the Church. 
1837 New MAH Par, Serm. III. xvi. 245 The One Church is 
the whole body gathered together from all ages. x8^x 
Robertson Serm. &tv. iv. iu (1863I 1. 14 The ^urch .. is 
that Body of men in whom the Spirit of God dwells as the 
Source of their excellence, and who exist on eairii for the 
purpose of exhibiting the Divine Life and the hidden order 
of Humanity. 1875 Jowdtt Plato III. 186 The Christian 
Church is even more an ideal than the Republic of Plato, 
and farther removed from any existing institution. X876 E. 
Mellor Pnesih, vL ago The Lord's Supper is an ordinance 
designed for the Church, that is, for those who have received 
the Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and who have con- 
secrated themselves to Him. 

_ b. Church militant : the Church on earth Con- 
sidered as warring against the powers of evil. 
(Sometimes used jocularly in reference to actual 
warfare or polemics.) Church triumphant : the 
portion of the church which has overcome the 
world, and entered into glory. 

*S3® Bale Thre Lowes 1395 Thys congregacion is the 
true Church mylytaunt. x^ Lvhdesay Monarche 497a 
Now lauboryng in to thy Kirk Militant, That we may, all, 
cum to thy kirk Tryuraphant. xssa Bk. Com, Prayer, 
Communion, Let us pray for the whole state of Christ's 
Church militant here in earth. X633 Herbert Temple 
{title). The Church Militant. 18x7 Scott Ivanhoe xx, A 
monk of the chmch militant [alluding to a knight]. 1878 
Black's ^iide Hampsh. (ed. 7) 135 Hugh Peters . . on this 
as on other occasions, proved his devotion to the diurch 
militant. 

c. Visible Church', the church as visibly con- 
sisting of its professed members upon earth ; con- 
trasted with the church invisible, or mj/sticali 
see quots. 

. Faith Sceil xvi. This [the Catholik] Kirk is 

invisible, knowin onlie to God, who allone knoweth whome 
he hes Mosin, and comprehendis alsweaU the Elect that be 
^parted} (coininotinlle called the Kirk TriumpHant)i as 
those that yit leve and feght against syne and Sathan. X56s 
Artichs ofRelig^ xix, The Visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure Word 
of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly ministered 
acconhng to Christ’s ordinance in ail those things that of 
necessity are rei^uisite to the same. X594 Hooker Eccl. Pol, 
Observing the difference first between the Church 1 
®f God Mystical and Visible, then between the Visible 
round and corrupted, sometimes more, sometimes less. 1638 
Chillinowobtk Relig. Prot, Ans. iv. § 53 The doctrine of 
Christ, the profession whereof constitutes the visible church, 
me belief and obedience the invisible. Ibid, Answ. v. § 26 
Ihe visible church . ._a visible church . . are very different 
things: the former signifying the church catholic or the 
whole church ; the latter, a particular church or a part of 
fte catholic. 1848 Wardlaw Conp-eg. Independency 48 
There is no such thing, in any strict propriety, as an in- 
visible chunk. x8si Robertson Semu Ser. xv. ii. (1863) I. 
14 There is . . a Church visible and a Church invisible ; 
the_ latter consists of those spiritual persons who fuliU the 
notion of the Ideal Church — the former is the Church as it 
exists in any particular age, embracing within it all who 
profess Christianity. 1885 Ck. Quart. Rev. Jan. 271 That 
wholly unscriptural figment, the Invisible Church . . "The 
only Invisible Church known to Christian theology consists 
of the angels and the faithful departed. 

d. The church as a spiritual society ' separated 
from the world’ is ofteu opposed to the worU, 


1610 Jn. Robinson Whs, (i8sx) II. 132 A company consist- 
ing though but of two or three, separated from the world, 
whether unchristian or antichristian, and gathered into the 
name of (3irist . . is a Church, xdgx Baxter Inf. Bapt.its 
All Divines in their definition of Church are agreed ; that 
it is a Society of persons separated from the World, to God, 
or called out of the World. 1845 Pattison Greg, of Tours, 
Ess. (1889) 1. 4 Into the dust and heat of the Church's 
war with the world. xSSa Med. Temp. fyil. L 13S 
■rhe Church and the world are now only just waking up 
to a just sense of responsibility. x888 Farrar Eve^day 
Chr. Life viii. We look round us on the so-called religious 
and the so-called irreligious world, on what calls itself the 
Church and on what is called the World. 

5. A pa-Tticular organized Christian society, con- 
sidered either as the only true representative, or 
as a distinct branch, of the Church universal, sepa- 
rated by peculiarities of doctrine, worship, or 
organization, or confined to limits territorial or 
historical : e. g. the primitive church, the Latin 
Ch., Greek Ch., Orlhodox Ch., Galilean Ch., 
Nestorian Ch., Ancient British Ch., Anglo-Saxon 
Ch., Lutheran Ch., Reformed Ch., Waldensian Ch., 
Ch. of England (see b.), of Scotland, Free Ch. of 
Scotland, United Presbyterian Ch., American Epis- 
copal Ch., Methodist Episcopal (Jh., etc. 

eSgo K. .Alfred Bzda i xiii, Fram Sam biscope dsere 
Romaniscan cirician. Ibid ii. xx, On Nor)>amiymbra 
jxeode and cirican. <ft33o A- Brunne Chrott, {1810)138 
And |)e Kirke of Scotland to Canterbirie ore se Obliged 
ham and band, as to hor primalte. c xgxx xst Eng, Bk. A tner. 
(Arb.) Introd. 30/1 Ye moost deyle is ketters and kyt of, of 
the holy Romes chyrehe. xgsa Abp. Hamilton Catech, 
(1884I SLegatnait and primat of the kirk of Scotland. _ xgSo 
General Conf. Faith (Dunlopl II. 104 The trew Christian 
faith, received believed and defendit by monie and rondrie 
notahil kirkis and realmes, but chiefly be the Kirke of 
Scotland. x6ix Bible Frgh ib. The Church of Rome — 
then a true Church. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 62 That 
Antichristian Mock-Church. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. i. vi. 

§ 13 A Nationall Church being a large Room, it is haid to 
count all the Candles God lighted therein. xBxg W. J. Fox 
Leet. ii Wks. 1865 I. The charge of peisecution was 
applied alike to Catholic and Nonconfoimist Churches. 
x&^_ Lingard Auglo-Soje, Ch. (1858) I. App. 339 The 
British church formed an integral part of the univeisal 
church, agreeing in doctrine and dismpitne with the other 
Christian churches. 1887 Hutton in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
485 In the hands of all the great missionary churches, 
Roman Catholic, Calvinist, Quaker, Wesleyan, and Uni- 
tarian. X889 New CA May 233 A list of tlie Min- 
isters of the New Chuich [Swedenborgian]. 

b. Church of England, English or Anglican 
Ch. (ecclesia Anglicana) : the English branch of 
the Western Church, which at the Reformation 
repudiated the supremacy of the Pope, and asserted 
that of the Sovereign over all persons and in all 
causes, ecclesiastical as -well as temporal, in his 
dominions. 

[xx69 Becket in Mat. Hist. T. Bechet (1885) VII. 33 Au- 
divit ecclesia Gallicana vos in causa ecclesias Anglorum 
mutasse sententiam. xatjtFro/utsstoComiiut/i et Bar., etc.. 
Lit, Cantuar, No. 27 (Rolls) I. 21 Negocium quod inter 
Ecclesiam Anglicanam et ipsum Regem versatum est. 1390 
in J. Malverne Contiu Higden (Rolls) IX. 225 Touchant 
lestate de seint esglise d'Engleterre.] Act Restraint 

Appeals, 24 Hen. VIH, c, 12 That Part of the said Body 
politick, called the Spirituality, now being usually called 
the English Church. 1$^ Act of Supremacy, 26 Hen, VIII, 
c. X That the King our Soveieign Lord . . shall he taken, 
accepted and reputed the only supreme Head in. Earth of 
the Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia. 154S 
Act Uniformity, 2^3 Edw VI, c. i The Book of the 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Riles and Ceremonies of the Church, after the Use of 
the Church of England, a s6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol, vni. i. 
2 We hold that there is not any man of the Church of 
England but the same man is also a member of the Com- 
monwealth; nor any man a member of the Commonwealth, 
which is not also of the Church of England. x66x Cor- 
poration Act, X3 Chas. II, st. 2, c. r § 12 The Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, according to the Rites of the Church of 
England, xra? Jas. II in Magd Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Sea) 91 
Those who call themselves Church-of-England men. 1688 
T. Tramali-ier ibid. 256 That illegal anti-Church-of-Eng- 
land Court. x688-a Toleration Act, i Will, ^ Mary c. x8 § 5 
Any Assembly of Persons dissenting from the Church of 
England. x8^ Ld. Brougham Brit, Const, xviii. (1862) 296 
The Church of England consists, strictly speaking, of the 
lay as well as the clerical membeis of that communion. 
x886 Ld. SELBORNE(ri>/e), Defence ofthe Church of England. 

c. Established Church : the (JhurcJi as by law 
established in any country, as the public or stale- 
recognized form of religion. Chiefly used of the 
Churches of England and Scotland respectively. 
So Stale Church. 

1660 Chas. II Decl Eccles. Affairs 25 Oct. in CobbettP/xrf. 
Hist. (1808) IV. 13s We need not profess the high affection 
and esteem we have for the Church, of £ngland| as it is es- 
tablished by law. X700-X Act Settlement, 12 4- 13 Will, HI, 
o. 2. s. 3 Shall join in Communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, as by Law established, ryax E. Calamy Life (1830) 
oO' 72 H “““ot be said of me. .that I left the Established 
Church, because I was never joined to it. 1840 Gen. P. 
Thompson Exerc, (1842) V. 69 The oppresrive sect which 
calls Itself the established church X843 Candlish in Life 
XI. (x88o) 303 A document which makes us , . no longer 
minxsteis of Uie Established Church of Scotland. x886 Ld. 
Selbohne Def Ck. Eng, m. xvii, 295, I should say, that 
Established Churches are now in much more danger of being 
persecuted, than of persecuting. 

6. The ecclesiastical and clerical organization of 
1 Christianity, or of a great Christian society, inter- 


national, national, or other ; esp. The clergy and 
ofificers of this society collectively or as a corpora- 
tion having a continuous existence, and (in former 
times especially) as an estate of the lealm. (In 
this sense ‘Church’ is often opjjosed to ‘ State ’ or 
the political oiganization, the civil government.)^ 
(In early times Holy thurch was the common phiase in 

this sense : see 7.) , 

edgS Laws of K. Wihimd Preamb. /Elc had ciiicean, 
805-831 Charter of Osw/d/iO. E, T, 443). Pe hioia Ipnd to 
bsre cirican saldon. 1362 Langl. R. Pl% A. vii. 84 pc Chirdie 
\b. l>e kirke] schal haue my Careyne And kepe mi Bones. 
CX440 FoHiEscuEriAt. 4- Livi. Mon xi. (1885) 13s pe pos- 
sescions off be chirche. c 1450 Merlin 95 Assembled tlie 
barons and the prelates of the cherche, and toke counseile. 
x6bx Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot, i. The Kiik of God . . is takin 
sumtymes for them that exercise spiritual function amongis 
the congregation . . The Khke in this last sense hes a cer- 
taine power grantit be God. 1724 Watts 1. iv. ^6 A 

church . . sometimes . . means a synod of bishops 01 of pres- 
byters; and in some places itis the pope andageneial council. 
1726 Aylii fe Parerg. 167 The woi d Chuich . in those lattei 
Days, .is put for the Persons tliataie oidain’dfoi the Minis- 
try of the Gospel, that is to say, the Cleigy. Ibid, xdg 
Sometimes 'tis taken for the Prelacy thereof. 18x8 Cnuisi: 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 9). Lands belonging to the church. X837 
NrwMAN Par. Serm. III. xvi. 246 Speaking politically, we 
talk of the Cleigy as the Church. x85x Ruskin Storui, 
Ven, (X874) I. App 355 What we ridiculously call a sepal a- 
tlon of ‘Church and State’ (as if the St.itc weie not, in all 
(Christendom, necessarily aUo the Chuich), but ought to call 
a sepal atioii of lay and clerical olllcets. 

b. The cleucal order or piofession. Ilcnce to 
go into the Church, lo take holy oideis, become a 
cleigymaii ; so ta be in the Church, to leave the 
bar for the Church. 

1500 H Swinburne Treat. Test. 148 If his sniine shall goe 
to the Church. 1591 F, Sparry tr. Cattiui'i Gcomniuir 179 
The person, .was a man of the Chuich 1727 A. IIamiliun 
Neia Act. E. Ind, I. xxi, 249 The Chuich^ feeds most on 
Fish, but not miraculously, for the poor Fishers dare sell 
none till the Priesthood is first served. X841-4 Emfr-sun 
Ess,, Prudence Wkb. (Bohn) I. 93 1’he merchant biecds his 
son for the church or the bar. 1865 Mus. Kinni ll World 
in Ch. IV. 59 You have really entcied the church : I mean, 
done duty, preached, and so forth 7 

7. Holy church : a title commonly given lo the 
Chinch Catholic, regarded as a divinely instituted 
and guided institution, speaking with authority, 
through its accredited oigans. In eaily times ofteu 
= the clergy or ecclesiastical authority, as in 6. 

C897 K. ^Elfred Cuia Past. 115 He onfeng ftone ealdor- 
domosere halgan cieiicean [w. n ciriccan]. ( 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn, 17 Gif he him nule rihtlechen for preoste na for 
halie chirche? cizas Creed in Ret. Anfiq. I. 234, I leve 
on 5e hall gast, A1 holi chirche stedefast. ^1230 llah 
Metd, 21 For b'l was wedlac ilahet in hall chirche. 1297 
R. Glouc (1724) 471 That holi churche he ssolde nou^t the 
Chateus there lette. x^ Hampolc Pr, Const. 2x39 Iu 
btedfast trouthe of haly kyrk. 136a Lancl. P, PL A. 1. 73 
Holi churche Icham ..bou ouhtest me to knowe. exM 
Merlin xxv. 466 Acursed he the centense of holy cherche. 
xgga Shaks. Rom, Jid. xi. vi. 37 Till holy Church incor- 
porate two in one. 1642 Perkins/’t^ Bk, v. § 354 Reconciled 
araine unto him . .without the constraint of holy Church. 

8. Mother Church : a favourite appellation of 
the Catholic chuich and its recognized hi anches. 
In allusion to this, to Song of Solomon, to Rw. xxi. 
a, etc., the Church as an institution or corpoi ation 
is often personified, and spoken of poetically and 
rhetorically as she, 

c X380 Wyclif Set. Whs, I. 32 Alle men bat God oideyneb 
to blis ben ful breberen .. sib God is bei fadir, and his 
Chirche is her moder. X382 — Song Sol, i. 4 uiarg. The 
Chirche, of hit Iribulaciouns. 1595 Siiaks yohu iii. i. 255 
Or let the Church our mother breathe her curse, A mothers 
curse, on her reuolting sonne. x6ix Bible Song Sol, 
vz. (heading), 1 The Church professeth her faith in Christ. 
4 Christ sheweth . . his loue toward her. 1613 Shaks. Hen, 
VIII, V. iii. 117. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Lent i, Tlie 
Scriptures bid us fast ; the Church saves, now ; Give to thy 
Moth er, what thou wouldst allow 'To ev'ry Corporation. 
1656 Evelyn Diary 29 May, The poor Church of England 
breathing as it were her last. 1827 Kedle Chr. K, SS, 
Simon ^ fade i. The widowed Church is fain to rove . . 
Make haste and take her home. — Holy Comm, vi. To 
feel thy kind upholding arm, My mother Church. 0x833 
J H Newman, I felt affection for my Church, but not ten- 
derness. I felt dismay at her prospects, anger and scorn at 
her do-nothing perplexity. 1836 Gen. P. Thompson Lett. 
Representative 94 If the Scottish Kirk won’t behave herself 
withmodeiation . . we won’t look afterher wants the next time 
she comes for a grant. X838 J. G. Dowling Etcl, Hist. iv. 
§ 6. 233 The church has expressed her sense of their eirors. 

9. High, Low, Broad Church : see these woids. 

Although church is here practically equivalent to ‘ cliurch 

party ’, ‘ section of the church ’, it has acquired this force 
only contextually or by unthinking analysis of phrases in 
which high church-, Itnv church- were used attributively, 
as in high church-man and the like. Broad church is a 
modern formation on the model of the othei two, starting 
not from their stai ting-point, but from their current use. 

Ill- 10, A con^egation of Christi.ins locally 
organized into a society for religious worship and 
spiritual purposes, under the direction of one set of 
spiritual office-bearers. 

(The early examples of this, before i6th c., are perhaps 
all in translations of the N.T. or references thereto.) 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. iv. 17 As I tedte euery where in ech 
Mirche [so Geneaa xs6o, Rheims 1582, 1611, 1B71; Tindale, 
CoVERD., Cranmer isjg, Geneva 1557 cousregations]. — 
Philemon 2 And to the chirch that ism thin nous [so Geneva 
X557, Rheims 1582, i6ix, and 1871 ; Tindale, Coverd., and 
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Cranmer congregacyon]. a Becon Nem Cateck. (1844) 
41 Father. WhaX meanest thou by this word ‘church’? 
Son, Nothing else than a company of people gathered 
together, or a coneregation. 1625 Jn. Robinson Whs. 1851 
^1* particular Congregation rightly instituted and 
ordered [is] a whole, entire and perfect Church immediately 
and independently, in respect of other Churches, under 
Christ. x6ga Locke Toleration Wks. 1727 II. i. 235 A 
Church then, I take to be a voluntary Society of men, 
joining themselves together of their own accord, in order 
to the publick worshipping of God, in such manner as they 
^udge acceptable to him. id. . in Coke & Moore Wesley i. 
1. (1792) 9 By whom were you sent? W. By a Church 
of Jesus Christ. Bfi, What Church is that? W. The 
Church of Christ at Melcomb. 1726 AvtirrE Parerg. 167 
The word Church is also ts^en for any particular Con- 
gregation or Assembly of Men, as the Church which was at 
Corinth. 1888 Times 1 0ct. 7/2 The Yorkshire Association 
of Baptist Churches. Ibid. la Oct. 4/5 They [Congregation- 
alists] should, he suggested, group together some of their 
small churches under one pastor, with lay helpers. 

IV. Elliptically and in phrases. 

11. Used contextually (and sometimes otherwise) 
for the public worship of God (in a church) ; 
divine service in a religious building. So to 
attend church, go to church, be at church, in 
ihurch, out of church, after church, between 
churches, early church, church-time, etc. 

a ixys Lamb. Horn, 23 pu gast to chirche. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 28246. a 1375 in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 136, I rede 
we go to chirche. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xii. 
(1495) ig6 Thappostle sayth I suffre not a woman to teche in 
chyrche. c 1450 Merlin iii. 45 The Kynge come fro chirche 
on a day. 1596 Siiaks, Taui. Shr. in. li. 128 We will per- 
swade him To put on better ere he goe to Church. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 206 It is tedious to our old age to keepe 
our Chuich. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 503 ra As soon as 
church was done, she immediately stepp’d out. 1722 De 
Foe Rel. Courtsh. App. (1840) 283 Whether I went to the 
church, the meeting-house, to the quaker’s meeting, or to 
the mass-house. 173a Law Serious C. ii. (ed s) 26 When he 
should be at Church. xBto Dasent Annals Eventful Life 
(ed. 4) II. 287 Between the churches . . Auntie used to go 
down to the school and see the children, 1883 Lloyd Ebb 
^ Flow I. 3 Went to church on Sundays. 

12. Phrases and Proverbs. To go to church', 
see II ; fatn. = to get married. To talk church 
{colloq.) : cf. to talk shop, 

a 1430 MS. Douce 52 is (N.) The nerer the chyrche the 
fer fro Crist. 1362 J. Heywood Prev. ^ Epigr. (1867) 17 
The nere to thechurche, the feither from God. X399 Shaks. 
Much Ado 11. i. 371 Counte Claudio, when meane you to 
goe to Church? 1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 31 Hath veri- 
fied the Proverbe, The neerer the Church the further from 
God. 1831 Newland Enteiry Looking at those wretched 
people and talking Church. 

v. In senses not distinctively Christian. 

13. The congregation or company of God’s 
people in pre-Christian times, a. orig, merely a 
translation of L. ecclesia, Gr. kKuKijaia, of the 
Vulgate and LXX., applied in its pre-Christian 
sense to the ' congregation ’ of Israel ; see above, 

b. In later times, a reti ospective use of the Chris- 
tian sense, applied to the Israelites as God’s chosen 
people, or to the faithful among them, and the 
worshippers of the true God or ‘ Old Testament 
saints’ generally, as the analogue of the church 
under the Christian dispensation. 

a. c 9 zs Fesp.PsalterxxilH. 26C25)Mid($elofmeinciricaa 
micelre. c looo Ags. Ps ibid., Beforan |7e by8 min lof on 
hmre myclan cyrcan. ^1382 W'Vclif / bid., Anent thee my 
preising in the grete chirche [Covero. in the great congre- 
gacionj. — Numb, xx, 4 Whi han je ladde out the chirche 
of the Loid into wllderenes. 1609 Bible (Douay) ibtd. 
Why have you brought forth the Church of our Lord into 
the wildernesse? i6ix Bible ./fcrxvii. 38 This is he that 
was in y* Church in the wildernesse with the Angel. 

b. X388 [See Wyclif, Song. Sol. i, margin.] 

1394 Hooker Ectl, Pol. ni. i. § 8 Not only amongst 
them [Israel] God always had His Church because He had 
thousands which never bowed their knees unto Baal ; but 
whose knees were bowed unto Baal, even they were also of 
the Visible Church of God, x6xo R. Field Of the Church 
(1628) v. i, The piimitive and first Church of God in the 
house of Adam. Ibid. v. ii, Sem governed the Church in his 
time. x6xx Bp. Hall Serm. v. 32 The Church was an em- 
bryo, till Abiaham’s time: in swathing-bands, till Moses; 
in childhood, till Christ; a man, in Christ; a man full- 
grown, in glory. 1672 Gale lditle\ The Cpuit of the Gen- 
tiles : or a Discourse touching the Orjmnal of Human 
Liteiature. .from the Scriptures and Jewish Church. 1726 
De Foe Mist. Devil 1. xi. (1840) 169 The Church of God 
was now reduced to two tribes. 186a Stanley {title]. His- 
tory of the Jewish Church. 

14. Applied to other (chiefly modern) religions 
societies and organizations (e. g. the Church of 
.S'wwawtfy, the Positivists or Comtists; the Church 
of the Latter-day Saints or Mormons, etc ) ; and 
sometimes, more vaguely, to any ' school ’ ^ or 
party having the bond of a common ‘ creed’, social, 
sesthetical, or other, or who are combined in any 
movement which furnishes them with principles 
of life or duty, 

[1382 WvcLir Eccl. iii. 1 The sonus of wisdam, the chirche 
of n3twis men,] 1328 More Heresyes 11. Wks. 178/2 Ye doo 
persecute them as the churche of the Paynims did. 1726 
W. Penn Maxims in Wks. I. 842 As good, so ill men are 
all of a Church. 1839 .SVi^. Rev. VII. 304/2 In all that 
makes religion objective, as he would say, the Church of 
Humanity is more churchish than the Church. 1867 Hepw. 
T>\:x.oti New America l.xw. (ed. 6) 270 The new church 


estabhshed m Utah, though it is called the Church of 
America, is free and open to all the world. Ibid. II. xix. 
(The Revolt of Woman', One school of writers, a school 
which is already a church . . soars into what is said to be a 
region of yet nobler truths. 1873 Jowett Plato III. 186 
Plato’s Republic has been said to be a church and not 
a state ; and such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world. 1877 Johnson 
Cyclopsedta s. v. Mormon III. 622 The supreme power 
[among the Mormons] . . rests with the first presidency, 
elected by the whole body of the Church. 

VI. Attrib. and in Comb. 

15. attrib. There being no adjective from church 
in general use, and the genitive church's being 
restricted to the notion of possession (usually with, 
more or less personification), as in ‘ the church's 
claims, revenues, ministrations ’, the place of both 
is supplied by using church attributively or with 
the function of an adjective, signif 3 dng * of the 
church, of a church, of churches, ecclesiastical 
In such a use, the word is often hyphened, though 
the value of the hyphen is merely grammatical, in 
no way affecting the signification, and it may 
usually be omitted. 

Church may be thus used in most of the senses above 
explained : in England it has specifically the sense ‘ of the 
Church of England ’. 

1^79 Fenton Guiedard. xii. (x^) 590 Censures and Church- 
paine& 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixvix. § 16 Whereas 
the usual saw of old was ‘ Glaucns his change ’, the pro- 
verb is now 'A Church bargain’. x6oo Holland Xzvy 11. 
ii. 44 They [first Consuls] went in hand with religion and 
church matters. x6aa T. Scott Selg. Pismire 38 'The Pope 
. . hath gotten Church-Conrtiers to uphold his Resnlitte. 
1622 Donne Serm. V- 88 To see who comes and to near a 
Church-comedy, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. fas, IV, Wks. 
(17x1) 71 A stout defender of the church-patrimony. — 
Consid, to Pari. ibid. 187 That the church-race marry only 
among themselves, ministers sons upon ministers daughters. 
1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. tx. vi. § 69 Conformity in the 
Church-behawour of men. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 r SubJ. 
X59 Let the Church-tribute of every Church be paid out of 
the lands of all Freemen. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ill. (1694) 
19a The beastly rage of Church-rul& 1670 Baxter Cure 
Ch. Div, 112 Profession of Christianity is every man’s 
Church-title. 1670 Walton Life Hooker 39 The regulation 
of church-al&irs. _ 1692 \jsvrsssz.BriefRel, (1837) II. 354, 
2 church conventicles were discovered in London where the 
non-juringparsons preached to their Jacobite auditory. 170X 
Ibid. (1837) V. tiiThe church party have agieed to putt up 
Sir William Gore. 17x0 Palmer Proverbs 141 This is both 
a court and a church-game. 1719 Swirr To Yng. Cler^m. 
Wks. 17SS II. II. 7 In esteem.. amongsome church-divines. 
1784 CowPER Ttroc. 381 Church-ladders are not always 
mounted best By learned Clerks and Latinists profess’d. 
1833 Rock Ch. Fathers III. lu^ For church-use at least. 
1886 Circular Comm. Church House, Both clergy and laity 
often need information concerning Church societies. Church 
charities. Church action generally. 

16. The following have somewhat more of the 
character of permanent combinations : 

a. with sense ' of the church as an institution, 
ecclesiastical’ : church-acts, -assembly, -association, 
-benefice, -betrustment -trust), -catechism, -cen- 
sure, -censurer, -coffer, -consistory, -dignitary, 
-dignity, -discipline, -doctiine, -due, -expenses, 
-festival, -formula, -holiday, -hymn, - law, - music, 
-musician, -order, -preferment, -polity, -proces- 
sion, -property, -rent, -revenue, -society, -song, 
-steward, -tippet, -vestments, etc. 

b, ' Of divine service in the church, of public 
worship ’ ; church-day, -hours, -time. 

c, ‘ Of the material building and its precincts ’ : 
church-bench, -chime, -clock, -floor, -furniture, 
-gate, -glass, -hatch, -organ, -organist, -pale, 
-pillow, -porch, -spire, -steeple, -stile, -stool, -tower, 
-xvalk, -wall, -window, etc. 

d. To these may be added those in which the 
meaning is that of some actor or action in con- 
nexion with, or in reference to, the church; as 
church-chatterer, -covenanting, -gesticulation, 
-fuller, -masker, -pluralist, -sleep, -sleeper (cf. 
Ger. kirchenschlaf -schlafer), -sleeping, etc. 

1680 Ai LEN Peace 4- Unity 87 ’To assemble together for 
publick Worship : which are the ends of particular ^Church- 
association, x39g Shaks. Much Ado ui, iii. 95 Let vs go 
sit here vpon the “(Church bench till two. a 1649 Drumm. 
or Hawth. Jas. Ill, Wks. (1711) 47 Promoted to some 
■’‘church-benefice. 170a C. M.a.thsb. Magn. Chr.y. ii. (1832) 
253 To make over “church-betrustments 'unto faithful men’, 
c X4fc Tovmeley Myst. 313 Yit of thise *kyrkchaterais here 
ar a menee. 1033 Baxter Chr, Concord 14 Those that are 
most against ■’’Uurch-Covenantings. 1805-6 Coleridge 
Three &aves lu. xix, Ellen, .kept her church All “church- 
days during Lent, a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. viii. vii. § 7 
They hold that no “church-dignity should be granted with- 
out consent of the common people. 1374 'Whitcift Def. 
Auhsvi. ii. Wks. 1831 1. 201 wTiat “churcn.-discipline would 
you have ? 1872 Morley Voltaire (xB86) 173 Consequences, 
entirely apart from theology and church discipline. cx2oo 
Ormin 9015 Juw birrh uppo “kirrkeflor Beon fundenn offle. 
1784 Cowper7¥«7C. 42s a piece of mere “church-furniture at 
best. X513 in Glasscock Rec. Si. Michaels (1882) 33 The 
stondyngs at the “cherche gate letyn, x6^ Howell Fer. 
Trav. (!^b.) 85 In these kinds of “Church-gesticulations, 
they differ from all other people. 1633 Herbert Temple, 
Chnrehferch xxxiii, A herauld . . Findes his crackt name 
. . in the "church-glasse. 1330 Fal&gr. 484/1 It is “churche 
holyday to motowe. 1787 Wesley Wks. (1872) IV. 337 
You may have your service in “church-hours. 1780 Cowfer 


Progr. Err, i<» A mere “church-juggler, hypocrite, and 
slave. ax6oo Hooker Eccl, Pol. viii. vi. § 1 Power also to 
make “church-laws. 1640-4 Thomas in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
hi. (1692) 1 . 285 '“Church-Musick, it shall have here the first 
place. X594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. (16171 146 In defence of 
our “Church-orders, to bee as good as theirs. 1706 Loud. 
Gas. No. 425/5 A ’Church-Organ, containing 10 Stops in 
the great (Jrgan. X878 Newcomb Pop. AsUon. ii. i. 126 A 
“church-organist and teacher of nhisic. 1639 Milton Ciu. 
Power Wks. (i8sx) 314 Worse then any lord prelat or 
“church-pluralist. 1394 Hooker Pol. 111. i. § 14 “Church 

Polity . . is a form of ordering the public spiritual affairs of 
the Church of God. c 1440 Gesta Rom, xlvii. 200 Only the 
knijte in the “chirche-porche. 1326 Tindale Acts xiv. 13 
Brought oxen and garlondes unto the Churche porche 
1633 G. Herbert Temple, (title) The Church-porch. 1632 
B. JoNSON Magn. Lady n. i, For any “church-preferment 
thou hast a mind to. 1693 W. Robertson PhraseoL Gen 
335 To go on perambulation on “Church procession. 1506 
m Glasscock Rec. Si. Miclutels Bp. Siortford (1882) 30 
Rasceyved. .for the seid ^chirch Rente iiijiil 1578 wd Bk. 
Discipl. (1621) xii. § 12 As for the lurk rents in generall. 
1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. 1875 IV. 60 These are the 
great Animadverters of the times, the “church-respondents 
in the pew. osxfioo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii, xxiti. ^ 9 
Making partition of “church-Feyenues. 1672 Cave Prim. 
Chr. III. V. (1673) 360 Re-admitted into ’Church-society. 
a 1^30 Owl 4- Night, 984 Singe . .At rihte time “chirchesong. 
1348-9 Bk. Com. PrM'ei, (Mkces 24 The priest metyng the 
Corps at the “Churche style. X633 G. Herdert Temple, 
Church-porch Ixx, Who marks in “church-time others sym- 
metric. a x7x6 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. iw Those that . . 
spend the Church-time at Home. X843 Dickens Mart. 
Chusss. xxvi, On Sunday morning, before church-time. 18x3 
Scott Rokeby i, xii, Some for “church-tippet, gown and 
hood. Draining their veins, a ixz^Ancr. R. 418 Ne underuo 
3e )>e “chirche uestimenz. xfiaB Earle Microcosm., Fonnall 
Man (Arb.) 31 Like one that runnes to the Minster walke 
[ed. X629 “Church-walk], to take a turne, or two. 1309 in 
Glasscock Rec. S t, Michael's Bp. Siortford (X882) 31 A ston- 
dyng undernethe the “Chirche wall. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado 
HI. ill. 144 Like god Bels priests in the old “Church window. 

17. Comb. a. objective (and obj. genitive), as 
church-breaker, -destroyer, -deviser, -divider, -for- 
saker, -founder, -reformer, -revolutionist, -iearer, 
etc. ; also church- believing, -building, -looking 

churchlike), -rasing, -ruinating, -spoiling, etc., 
adjs. ; church-chaffet iiig, -spoiling, etc., sbs. 

X708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlviii. (1737) 192 Some Robber 
. .or “Church-breaker. iSS>8 Sylvester btt Bartas ii. I, m, 
(iSax) Toi/x False-contracting, ’Church-chaffering, Cheating, 
Bribing and Exacting, x^ Gambr, Camden Soc., Feio 
Words to Churchw. i. xa The “church-destroyers of other 
days. 1680 Allen Peace 4- Uutiy 49 'The Weapons in 
which “Church-Dividers do usually put their trust. XS97 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1617) 203 whether Emperours or 
Bishops . . were “Church-founders. 1822 in Cobbect Rur. 
Rides (1885) I. 93 Some “church-looking windows. 2399 
Sandys Europae Spec. 97 “Church-robbing Politicians and 
“Church-raring Souldiers. x8a6 E. Irving Babylon II. 
391 “Chuich-reforming statesmen. X824 Southey Bk. Ch. 
(1841} 4x4^ The principles of these “church-revolutionists 
were hostile to monarchy. X64S Liberty ^ Conic, Pref. 
Aiij, Their pernicious, God-provoking, Truth-defacing, 
“Church-ruinating, and State-shaking toleration. 16^ 
Hieron Wks. 1 , 57s Men, that do “church-spoyling loue. 
1685 Baxter Parapkr. N. T, i Peter iv. 8 ThePapal “Qiurch- 
tearers, that persecute all that consent not to their Canons. 

b. instrumental and advb., as church-begotten, 
-bidden, -commissioned, etc, 

1687 Dryden Hind 4- P. hi. 462 The Martyn A “church- 
begot, and church-believing bird. x8xx W. Spencer Poems 
136 The “church-bidden bride. xSsi Mrs. Browning Casa 
Guidi W. II, 513 Lost breath and heart in these “church- 
stifled places. 

18. Special combs. ; 't* oh.tiroh.-acre, a church- 
yard ; CtLurch. and King, the motto of the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts in the 17 th and i 8 th c., 
hence a phrase for high ecclesiastical and mon- 
archical sympathies combined ; thence Church and 
Kingism, Church and King man ; Church and 
State, the ecclesiastical and political organiza- 
tions, especially as united; hence Church and 
Stateism', Church Army, an imitation, in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, of the Salva- 
tion Army ; church-bug, a species of wood-louse, 
said to he found often in churches; + church- 
catholic, in 17 th c. =-CHaiioH-PAPrsT ; f church- 
clerk, a parish clerk; Church Conuxussioner, a 
member of one of the boards or commissions 
created to manage church matters; t church- 
earth, a churchyard ; + church-errant, ahumorous 
formation after knight-errant", hence •j* church- 
errantry ; Church Estates Commission, Com- 
missioners, a board appointed to control the 
management of the property of the Church of Eng- 
land ; church-father, a Father of the Church ; 
church -festival, a feast-day of the church, a 
holy-day ; f ohuroh-feuar Sc., a leasehold tenant 
of the church; church-flag, a flag hoisted on 
board a ship during divine service ; church-folk, 
people at church, church-goers ; adherents of the 
established church, as distingui^ed from ‘chapel- 
folk’; ohurch-grate, f (a.) a grated door or gate 
of a church or churchyard ; (b.)z. kind of apparatus 
for warming a church; f church-holy, consecra- 
tion of a church ; church-lease, a lease of church 
property; church-mode, one of the modes ia 
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mediceval dmrcli'niusic ; cliirrcli-offloe, an office 
in the church ; the form prescribed for the conduct 
of a church-service ; f cliurcli-outed a., put out 
of the church ; clmrch-path, a public, and usu- 
ally ancient, footpath across fields, leading to, or 
shorteningthe way tOjthe parish chiurch ; chtirch- 
piece, a piece of ground belonging to the church; 
church. - register, a parish register; church- 
renter, one who holds a lease under the church; 
also, tone who naakes a rent or division in a church ; 
church-ring, a wedding-ring; ohuroh-social 
( tl. ^-), a social meeting in connexion with a 
church ; church-state, status in a church ; t a 
theocracy; f church-strewing, the strewing of 
the church-floor with rushes on particular festivals ; 
church-town, the church village, the place where 
the parish church of a number of hamlets is situ- 
ated (Sc. Mrh-towri ) ; t in OE. [cirictihi) and 
ME., the enclosure of a church, a churchyard ; 
t church - tympanite, some obsolete sect (see 
quot.) ; tchuroh-vassal, a vassal of the church ; 
t church-wort, Penny-royal. 

1596 Sfcmfird Churckw, Acc. in Aiiiiguary May (188S) 
sia For earinge of the *church acre. 18^ Maca.ulav Hist. 
Eng. iy. The honest Cavalier . . was to be true to *Church 
and King. 1803 W. Taylor in Robberd Mem. I. 459 The 
loyalty of it— nay worse, the '‘Church-and-kingism . . will 
divert you. iB« Thackeray Pendennis (18S5] III. 25 A 
staunch, unf]Inching*Church-and-Kingnian. 1732 Berkeley 
A IciAjtr. i. 1 7 The combination between "Church and State, 
of religion, by law established. 1822 Editi. Rea. XXXVII . 
420 The Church-and- State class. 1833 Lytton My Novel 
XI. ii,_Men pretending to aristocrat . . and '’'Church-and - 
Stateism. 1627 Lei. Jr. yeeitit m Rushworth Hist. Coll. 
(i 6|9) I, 475 We give the honor to those which merit it, 
which are the ’'Church-Catholicks. 1535 in Glasscock Rec, 
St. MichaeVs Bf. Stortjord (i88a) 42 Item rec. derely for 
the*cherch clerlcis mede.,lijr. xjti 0x825 Forby Voc. E. 
Ang'iia, Cliurci-clerk, th& ^aansh-deik. Ixinginuse. 1842 
Tejiwsoh E/ic 13 , 1 heard The parson . . Now harping on 
the ^church commissioners. Now hawking at Geology and 
schism. i6ja N. Riding Rec, VI. 176 The fence in the 
■’’church-earth wall. 1784 Nemi Sped. xx. 3/1 He. . resembles 
a modern '•chutch-errant in quest of a tube pig. 1793 'W. 
Roberts No. 58 The age of *church-errantry is 

over ; missionaries, legates, crusaders, and reformers have 
long gone off the stage. 1885 Whitaker^ s A Imemack 137 
*Chureh Estates Commissioners, Earl Stanhope, etc. 1856 
R. Vatigham Mysius (i860) I. log The locality in which 
this ffeat _*church-father passed most of his das’s. Hid. I, 
iiaTo write a sermon .. against the next ’'church-festival. 
x8s6 Emerson Eag. Traits xiii. Relig. Wks. (1881) II. 96 
Respite from labour . . on the Sabbath, and on church fes- 
ttvals. 1820 Scott Jlfwrtit. i, The habitations of the *church- 
feuars were not less primitive than their agriculture, x 96 » 
Land. Rev. 16 Aug. 139 With one eye fixed on the ’'church- 
flag at the peak, c xaoo Tria. Coll, Horn. 153 In cbirche, 
per al ’’chirche folc ohg to ben gadered, 1871 Holme 
Lee Her Title of Hon, i, Zeal that some of the church- 
folk wonder at and deride, 1319 in Glasscock Rec. Si. 
MUhaels Bp. Sfortford (1882! 36 For tymber for the 
♦chirche grate xiiijX xSi^ Ecclesiologisi VI, 179 The 
church-grate consists of a light, circular, open fire-basket, 
raised on legs, and portable by means of an iron bar. <;i44o 
Promp. Part). 73 *Chyrcheholy, encennia. 1727 Swift 
W^tieused in Loud. Wks. 1753 III. x. 183 He got a. 
^hurch-lease filled up that morning. 1594 Hooker Red. 
^ {1617) 03 Sundry *Church-ofBces, Dignities, and 

S? 1 ■which they found no Comrnandement in the 

Holy Scripture. 1698 Lassels Roy. Italy I. 43 The an- 
cient Church-Office here relates all this. 2641 Milton Ch 
Govt, II. Introd., Thus ’'Church-outed by, the Prelates, 
hence may appear the right I have to meddle in these 
matters. 1827 Every-Day Bk. II. 374 Football was 


B .-‘■y^S’ster of Dean Prior. 1631 Baxter 

Inf. Bapt. 193 Only against such *Church-renters, and 
gross errors. 1836 Mbs. Browning Leigh vi. 66s Sets 

*church.ring. 

x888 Milner(pakMa.)TelleriS May 6/5 [To] tackle a wash- 
tub as quKkIy as a ♦church-sociaL x6r4 Selden Titles 
. Missi, whom hee compares in *Church-state 

to Sufegans. 1676 Owen JPorsAip God 07 Thus did God 
mke the ^ildi^ of Israel into a Church-state. 2506 in 
Glasscock Rec. St. Michael’s Bp. Siortford (.xBia) 31 Brede 
dnnk to the carters for the *chirch strowyngf aiooo 
Edgar’s Canons § 26 in Thorpe Laws II. 230 (Bosw.l Ne 
binnan emetune mnij hund ne ciime. 2340 Ayenh. 41 bet 
vkjj to holy Cherche, o|jer into cherch tonnes vor to by 
Comnunx. Pref. Aij, Even 
before the Uiurch-Tympamtes, many score several Sects 
rose up. 1820 Scott Abbot i, A peasant, the son of a 
cnurcl^im^al. • C2450 Alphiia (Anecd. Oxon.) 230 Orig- 
*chirchewrt. 1397 Oerks-v/b. Herbal App., Church 
wort, Pennyroyal. 

ChTUrch (tjmtj), o, [f. prec. sb.] 

1* To bring, take, or conduct to church, in order 
to receive its rites or ministrations. Commonly 
in the passive, the person concerned being said to 
be churched. 

a. Said of a child at baptism. Obs. 

Vgfirya Ahx. $ Dind. 942 Huo vole a cberched child 
Chese for hardy. 

b. Said of a woman after child-birth, when 
thanks are publicly offered for her safe delivery, 
esp. in accordance with the prescribed service in 
the Book of Common Prayer ; the officiating 
clergyman is said ‘ to church’ her. Cf. Chtiuoh- 
Chubohutg-. 


[13B7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 311 , 1 scbal offre liym 
a {lowsand candelles when I scbal go to cherche of childe 
[post partutn], c 2440 Promp. Parv , Chyrehyn, or pury- 
fyen, Pttrifico. c 2470 Harding Chron. exxii. ii, Kyng Wyl- 
lyam in Gesine had lyen long, And tyme hym wer been 
kyrked with good songe. Grafton Chron. II, 16 

[William the Conqueror] sayd, when I am churched I wyll 
offer unto him a thousand candelles light, with the which 
heshall holde himselfesmsily contented. Ibid. II. 244 The 
Queene who then was newly churched of a sonne called 
John of Gaunt. 2629 Sir R. Diary (1886) II. 124 In 
the same house my wife was churched and my daughter 
xtned. 2737 Byrom fniL 4 r Lit. Rem, (1856) II. i. 101 A 
lady or two were churched after prayers. 2837 Thackeray 
Ravenswing vi, Ladies are confined and churched. 

G. Said(^«5/. in Scotland) of a newly- wedded pair, 
and particularly of the bride, on first attendance at 
church after marriage ; also of the Judges, mem- 
bers of a civic corporation, and the like, when 
they attend church in state; also m 01 e generally 
of any one being taken to or appearing at church. 

x 3 ^ Nashe Saffron Walden iri For seauen and thirtie 
weekes . . neuer stirring out of dores or being churched all 
that while. 2843 Bethunc Sc. Fireside Star. 282 That day 
a young and bonny bride Was ‘Idrkit’, as they say. 2863 
Even. Standard 24 Apr., Yesterday afternoon being the first 
Sunday in Easter term, her Majesty’s Judges and the Cor- 
poration of London attended in state at St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, for the purpose of taking part in the ceremony well 
known in civic language as * Churching the Judges ’. 

1 2. To place or set up in church. Obs. 
iSflS Jewell Repl, Harding (1611) 373 This Image was 
neither Churched, nor Adored, or Worshipped. 

+ 3. To form or organize into a church. Obs. 
2639 Gauden Tears Ch. 39 (D.) Strange methods of new 
churching men and women. 

1 4. To church it : to play the church. Ohs. 

26x9 Sacrilege Handl. Ep. Ded. a It goeth neuer better, 
then when the Cliurch Courteth it, and the Court Church- 
eth it. 

6. slang. Cf. Christen v. 6. 

2868 Doran Saints 4- SAt. H. 290 The [thieves] ‘ church 
their yacks’ when they transpose the works of stolen 
watches to prevent identification. 2873 in Slang Diet. 

1 01iTirch-ale> Obs. [{. Chueoh -i- Ale a.J 
A periodical festive gathering held in connexion 
•with a church, 

1410 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels Bp, Siortford 
(i88a) 27 Item of a chirch ale which was made to the use 
of the tabernacle vjr. viy^i 1572 Ccaton Blie. in Canons Eccl. 
(2603) § 88 The church-wardens, .shall suffer no playSy feasts, 
banquets, suppers, church-ales, drinkings. . to be kept, in the 
church, chapel, or churchyard. 2383 Stvsbzs Auat. A bus. 
05 The Manner of Chnrch-ales. Against a Christmas, an 
Easter, Whitsonday, or some other time, the Churche- 
waidens. .prouide half a score or twenty quarters of mault 
. . which mault heeing made into very strong ale or heere, 
it IS set to sale, either in the Church or some other place 
assigned to_ that purpose, .they repaire their Churches and 
Chappels with it ; they buy bookes for seruice. 2640 Glap- 
THORNE Wit in Const, n. At Churchales, When the sweet 
bag-pipe does draw forth the Damsells to frisque about the 
May poles. 2732-8 Neal Hist, Punt, II. 24B Church Aler 
are when people go fi om afternoon prayers on Sundays to 
pubhe house, where they drink and make merry. 
2873 Stubbs Cotist, Hist. I. xiii. 628 note 2 The later 
c/iurch-ale wM a custom of collecting contributions of malt 
from the parishioners, with which a quantity of ale was 
ai^ sold for the payment of church expenses. 

Churchanity : see Chtjbchianity. 
ClLTirch.-bell. The bell hung in the tower of 
a church, or other structure near it, and rung to 
call the people to worshro, etc. 
y.2000 dVixr. Leechd ll. 236 Drenc wijrfeondseocum men of 
arichellan to drincanne. 2633 Herbert Tej^le, Prayer 23 
Church-bels beyond the starres heard. 2798 Southey Occas, 
Pieces, Victory, Hark.. how the church-hells with redoub- 
ling peals Stun the glad ear ! 2832 Tennyson Death Old 
Year 1, Toll ye the church-hell sad and slow. 2863 Whit- 
tier .yjarw-iowMl 97 No church-hell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air. 

dLnrcn-book. A book belonging to, or used 
in connexion with, a chnrch; esp. a. a service- 
book ; b. an official record of the proceedings of a 
church ; c. a parish register. 

eioas WuLFSTAN Ham. (Napier) xxxv. lyx Man hsefS on 
cynchocum mmssan gesette. 251^ in Glasscock Rec. St. 
Michaels (1882) 34 Pd to the scriviner for mendyng of the 
cherch hokis, 2333 Eden Decades W. Ind. 221 Whiche the 
lymmers . . paynte on the margentes of churche bookes. 
263a Massinger City Madam i. i, Tho’ the church-book 
speak her fifty, they That say she can write thirty 
onend her, 1673 S, Dugard Marr. Cousin Germans 58 A 
Name. live no where hut on a Tombstone, or in the 
Church Bo^ x888 DaUy Neivs 30 Aug., The Rev. John 
Brown, D.D,, the present minister of the church atBunyan 
Meeting, Bedforih, gives the following extracts from the 
cttumh-book, tou^ching. .their pastor's death [31 Augt. i 6881 . 

tcimrcll-blicket. A bucket kept in the 
parish church for use in case of fire.- Cf. Choir 2 d. 

2622 Bkaom & Fl. Philter V, iii, They’ll flea him, and 
make church-buckets on s skin. 2702 FootE Orators 1, i 
Concerning the new-Lettering the church-buckets. 

Chu'rcli-building. 

a. The construction of churches or places of 
worriiip. b. The material edifice of the church. 

?TT c for meetings, etc., adjoining a church 

(U.b.j. 

*8ai E. MiAtt. 5 ftf«««^m. 1 . 449 Church-building might 
Suppl. Penny Cycl. 138/1 
Commissioners were first appointed by 
the Statute 38 (^. III, c. 43 for building new churches in 


populous districts. 2888 Bryce American Covtmonw. II. 
577 Its new Church Building — prosperous Churches alwaj i 
have a building with a set of rooms for meetings. 

t Cbxurcb-cbopper. Obs. [f. Church sb. -t- 
Choppbb 2 .] A dealer or trafficker in ecclesiastical 
benefices. Cf. Chop-ohubch. 

2632 Weever Afic. Fun, Mon. 69 Stigand the Church- 
chopper, Archbishop of Canteihury. 2636 Trapp Cotmn. 
I Pet. V. 2 Church-choppers and money-changere. 

+ Cbiurch-chopping, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prec. 
-1- chopping. Chop Jiargaining or trading in 
the presentation of a church living. 

2622 Burton Anat, Mel. i. ii. 111. xv. (1631) 138 Our 
Symoniacal Church-chopping Patrons, 
t Church-cloth, a. Any ecclesiastical vest- 
ment (pi. -clothes'), b. Any cloth used in the 
service of the church, c. The parish shroud. 

CJ2O0 Trim Coll, Ham. 163 JJe chirche cloSes ben to- 
hiokene, and ealde. 2583 Vesiry Bhs. (Surtees) 20 Washinge 
the churche clothes, vrf. 2632 Chapman Ball ii. i, Thou 
mayst be buried. And have the church-cloth : if you 0.10 put 
in Security, the parish shall be put To no moie charge. 

Church-couuuunion. Membership of a 
church, with enjoyment of its benefits, csp. ad- 
mission to the Lord’s Supper, 

2633 Baxter Chr. Concord 54 So high a penalty as exclu- 
sion from Church-Communion, 2746 Wi slly Princ. 
Methodist 29 Very loose Notions of Church-Comnnuiion. 

Cburcb-coiirt. An ecclesiastical couil; in 
Scotland, the courts of Kiik-Session, Picsbyteiy, 
Synod, and General Assembly. 

2839 (iAHDLisM in Life iv. (tSSo) 94 Then- record with this 
deliverance had come up_ to the superior Church Courts. 
2852 Carlyle Sterling i. i. (1872) e Which had little bus!- 
ne.ss to be spoken of in any Church-court. 2838 wd Suppl. 
Penny Cycl. 123/1 The famous ‘Veto Act’, the design of 
which was to modify the action of the sy.steni of pationage 
of livings in the Church of Scotland, by enabling the Cluircli 
Courts to reject any nominee of a patron on the gioimd of 
his being displeasing to the majority of the congregation. 

Cblirchdoia (tjvutjdom). [see -dom : cf. (icr. 
kirchenthum, kirckthum^ Existence or standing 
as a church ; ecclesiastical status ; the system of 
a church. 

2639 Pearson Creed 5x, Whatsoever Church pretendeth 
to a new beginning, pretendeth at the same time to a new 
Churchdome, and whatsoever is so new, is none. 2832 
Browning in Lett. (2832) Introd, 33 Mistaking 

Churchdom for Christianity. 

Cburcli-door. The outer door of a church, 
which was the place at which various public acts 
{p.g. marriages) were ordained to be perfoimed. 

C897 K. Alfred Cura Past. 105 Beforan Sasre ciricean 
dura, 117s Lamb. Horn. 73 Heore godfaderes and heore 
godmoderes scullen onswerie for hem et be chirche dure, 
c 2200 Ormin 1327 Hemm birrde Twa buKkess samenn to 
be pi cost Att kirrkedure brinngen. 2386 Chaucer Prol. 460 
Houshondes at chirche dore she badde fyue. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom.yx\s, 276 She made to he wryte vp on b® chirch-dor 
. , theise wordes. 2333 Stewart Chron. Scot. II. 27 He 
weddit hir at kirkdur with ane ring. 2374 Bk. General 
Kirk, Sail present thameselfiis vpone Sunday nixt..at the 
eUtkirkduir. .insaccloth. *863 if Farfer 23 Sept. 237/a Joan 
had never been solemnly espoused at the church door, 
b. Comb. Chtirch-door-ward. 
xstt Becon Potation for Lent '^V s. 114 Then the people 
goeth somewhat further into the Church-door ward, and 
mere standeth still. 


Churched (tjujtjt), ppl. a. [f. Church v. -h 
-edI.] _ F ormally presented at church ; undergoing 
or having undergone churching. 

13^-70 [see Chukch v. i a]. 2612 Cotgr., Voile, a Vayle 
(v^d by Nunnes, widowes, or churched woment 

ChurcheBset : see Church-scot. 

Chnrchfnl (iJ»‘jtJful). [see -pul.] As many 
as a church will contain. 

Exam. 10 Jan. 5/2 The testimony of a whole 
churchful of witnesses. 

t Church-gang. Obs. [f. Churgh + Gang, a 
going; cf. OFris. kerkgung, ON, kirkjuganga, Sw. 
kyrkogang, Da. kirkegang, Ger. kirchgang,'\ 

^ Going to climch ; attendance at a church ; church- 
ing of a woman after childbirth. 


"j y A**- we* Ilia • . cina entre 40ne 

and god to donne. c irm Trim Coll. Horn. 47 pre binges, 
pat childbed] and J>^t oSer chirchgang ancf be bridde 
c Geth 4- Ex. 2465 And sum . , don for Be 
dede chirche-gong. 1297 R- Glouc. (1724) 379 5yf God me 
Wole grace srade Uorto make my chyrehegon [v. r. churche 
gauge], and bnnge me of bys bende. Ibid. 380 Me ne myRte 
non chyrehegong wyb out lyjte do. 

Chuch - garth, dial, [see Garth.] A 
churchyard. (Intermediate between churchyard 
and northern English Kirkgarthi) 

A church garth, camiterinm. 2602 
mending the churchgarth 
38°^ The term God's 

Acre as applied to a Church-garth. 

Chn'roh-goer . [cf. Ger. kirchengdnger, -geheri\ 
One who goes to church ; esp. who regularly at- 
tends the services of a chnrch. 

1687 Good Advice 42 The Persons chosen were Church 
TOersi 2727 Swift Whai passed in London, A constant 
church-goer. 2860 0 . W. Holmes Prof Breakf-t, ix, I. . 
^ ^regular chur A-goer. 2874 Dasent Tales from FjeU 
13a Now I must be off . . to cook the Sunday dinner for 
the chu]rch*goerss 



CHURCH-GOING. 

ChUTch-going, Ji5. Going to church; esp. 
regular attendance at church. 

*S 4 * C0VERDA.LE CliY. State McUrim., Y“ churchgoyng 
and weddyng should not be deferred. x8So Pusey Mm. 
Proph. 40 ‘Charity is better than Church-going*, .should. . 
mean such Church-going as is severed from Charity. 
Clmrch-going bell = bell for going to church. 

1781 CowFCR/1. Selkirk The sound of the church^oing 
bell. 

Chu'rch-goiug, a. Going to church; that 
habitually attends church. 

lyra R. H. in Exam, 23 Nov. 747/2 A religious, church- 
going, professor. 1S85 Times (Weekly Ed. 1 16 Oct, 15/2 A 
house-going clergy would make a church-going people. 

Chuvch-goverumeilt. The government or 
conduct of the affairs of a church; the form of 
polity upon which a church is organized for the 
exercise of authority and discipline, as Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational. 

*S 94 Hooker Eccl. /’<?/. 111.(1617)91 , 1 somewhat maruaile 
that they especially should thinke it absurd to oppose 
Church-Gouernement. , vnto matters of Faith. 1670 Walton 
Life Hooker 37 Able to . . determine what laws were fit to 
be made concerning church-government 1882 J. Taylor 
Sc. CvaetimUers 19 The Presbyterian system of Church- 
government was re-established. 

Cliurcll-goveriior. Amlerofachurch; one 
of tlie persons having authority in a church. 
a x6oo Hooker Eccl, Pal. viii. i. § 3 Their only right 
which are by proper spiritual function termed Church- 
governors. A 1640 Jackson iVks. II. 380 Their [Jews*] 
church-governors did allow and appoint daily sacrifices to 
be offered for the peace and tranquillity of the Roman em- 
pire. 187s E. White Life m Christ iv. xxv. (1878) 398 
Wicked world-rulers and church-goveinors. 

t Churchrgrith. Obs. [f. Grith sh. peace.] 
Church -peace; abstention from violence within 
the precincts of a church ; right of sanctuary. 

a xooo Laws Edgar 1. § 5 St£nde selc cyricgii]) swa swa 
hit betst stod, cjaos Lav. 22322 He hshte telcne mon 
chireche-grid IcisjS cherch-grip] halden. <11300 Cursor 
M. 29250 (Cott.) pe thride hat brekea kirkes grith. 

*1* Church-hallowing. Obs. Consecration of 
a church (building]. 

1516 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's (1883) 35 At the 
tyme of the cherch halowyng. igtSs Calfhill Ansvj. 
Treat. Crosse (1846) 133 Your popish church-hallowing. 

t Church-hawe. Obs. [f. Haw, OE. haga 
enclosure.] A diurchyard. 

c 1320 Seuyu Sag. 2625 tW.) Of the fir in the chirche-hawe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. r 727 By reson of the hooly place, 
as chhches or chirche hawes. 1387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) 

V. 65 [Calixtus] made a chirche hawe [citniteriwn'l at Rome. 
1^8 E, E, Prills 8a The chirchau of houre La[dyl of 
Harryngey. 1502 Arnolde Chrou. 175 A 1 they . . whiche 
violently drawen out of chiiche, cloyster, or cherchehawe, 
any fugitif thider fled, 

t Church-hay. Obs, [f. Hay, enclosure, 
OE. liege hedge, rence.] A churchyard ; = prec. _ 
a 1225 Alter. R, 318 Ich. . eode o 9 e pleouwe ine chircheie 
[v, r. chirch Jeard]. 1417 E. E, Wills 26 That my body be 
Beryed in the Chirchney of the Paryshchurch of Thorne- 
combe, <11450 I'bc. in Wr.-Wulcke^626Chyl■che-haye,«V«^- 
/^rw;«$';<tf. c Myrc 330 l^th-ynne chyrche & seynt- 
wary [v. r. chiren hay] x88o E, Caruw. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
S.V., This word is dropping out of use, hut is often heard in 
the adage, A hot May M Aes a fat Church-hay. 

Chu:rch-hi'story. The histoiy of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

X64X Milton Ch. Discip. ii. Wks. (2847) xS/a The author 
of our church-history. x6ss Fuller (title), The Church- 
History of Britain. x86s Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 59 Church- 
history records too many such interruptions. 

Chu'rclL-lLOUSe. A house belonging to the (or 
a) church, or used for church purposes : formerly, a 
house adjoining the church, where church-ales, 
etc. were held, a ‘ parish-room ’. 

X484 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael’s, Bp. Siori/brd(iSSz) 
25 For tyling of the cherch howsse. X580 Vestrv Bits. 
(Surtees) 118 The receipts of the rent of the church houses. 
X636 Divine Tragedie lately Acted a8 They kept their feast 
in the Church-house joyning to the Church. <1x697 Aubrey 
Nat. Hist. N. Wilts (Brand) In every parish is (or was) a 
church house, to which belonged spits, crocks, etc,, utensils 
for dressing provision. 1887 Hazell’s Ann. Cycl. 93/2 The 
proposal to raise a fund for building a Church House [in 
London] for the manifold requirements of the Church [of 
England] as an organic body. 

Clmrcliiaiiity (tjwtjisemiti). Also chiiroh.- 
auity. [f. Church, alter Christianity^ A dyslo- 
gistic term for; Devotion to the Church rather 
than to Christianity. 

1837 B. Barton Select, (1849) ^ It. would say little, indeed, 
for Luc^s Churchanity or my (Quakerism. x866 Pall Mall 
G, 24 Feb, II We have lived to see this stanch Liberal., 
adopting, .apolicy of strong churchianity. 1883O. Johnson 

W, L. Garrison ^ Times sfigThey discriminated also between 
Christianity and churchianity, between piety and piosity*. 
j888 Scottish Leader 15 Oct. 3 Preaching ‘churchianity’ 
not Christianity. 

dLUrclli^ (tJc'Jtjifai), V. colloq. or dyslog, 
[f. Churchy + -FT, cf. Frenchify, falsify, etc,] To 
make ‘ churchy ’ ; to imbue with churdi influence or 
principles. Hence Ohupoliifl.ed ppl, a. 

1843 Miall in Nonconf. III. 321 Churdiified and dissent- 
ing culprits. X875 M'Cosn Sc. Philos, v. 38 Shut out from 
the English Universities by their tests and churchified in- 
fluence. 
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Chnrchiness (tjn-jtjuies). [f. CHuntiHY -f 

-HE.SS.] ‘ Chnrchy’ quality. 

_ 1884 Chr. World 17 Apr. 281/2 The very air of the place. . 
is redolent with * Churchiness *. 1886 Aihenseum 8 May 

614/1 There is [in the tale] a good deal of ‘Churchiness*. 

Churching (tJ»'Jtjig), vbl. sb. [f. Church ®.] 

1. The public appearance of a woman at church 
to return thanks after childbirth, esp. in accordance 
with the Anglican ritual. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. ceexxii. 500 His wife, .was as 
than newly churched of a fayre sonne And he thought at her 
Churchyng to kepe a great feest at Tholouse. 1552 Bk. 
Cam. Prayer, The Thanksgiving of Women after Child- 
birth, commonly called the Churching of Women, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Challenge Knts. Errant Wks. C17111 232 
They are now come back to Greenwich for the churching of 
the queen. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswing vi, He attended 
his mother to her churching. 

b. attrib. as churching pevu. 

1637 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 190 For 2 yeardes of kersey for 
a churching cloth, ^s. a 1^3 Urquhart Rabelais lii. xli. 
336 An uprising or Women Churching Treatment. 

2. Subjection to the influence of the church. 

1856 Emerson £7<^. Traits, Race Wks.jBohn) II. 28 A 

tough, acrid, animal nature which centuries of churching 
and civilising have not been able to sweeten. 

Ghu ‘rcEish., a. rare. = Churchy. 

X786 J, Newton Let. in Life W. Bull vii. (1865) 148 Dis- 
suade him from being over-cburchish._ 18^9 Sat. Rev. VII. 
304/2 In all that makes religion objective, as he would 
say, the Church of Humanity is more churchish than the 
Church. 

Chtircliism (tjzi-jtjiz’m'). [f. Church sb. -i- 
-I 8 M.] Belief in or adherence to the church or a 
church, or to an ecclesiastical system ; ecclesiasti- 
cism; church-paitisanship ; often short for estev 
blished-churchism and for English Churchism ; so 
also High, Low, Broad Churchism. 

X768 in C. Chauncy Letter 61 The appellant’s idea of re- 
ligion, essentially dififerent from churchism. 1841 Arnold 
in Life <S- Corr.^ (1844) H- form of High 

Churchism, retaining much of Protestantism, and uniting it 
with other notions, .which it cherished indistinctly, without 
pushing them to their consequences. x868 Cattiemp. Rev. 
Vll. 618 To justify Dissent by aiming a blow at Churchism. 
1871 Hawthorne Sept, Felton 'aZ^^) 37 Some of the queer 
narrowness of English Churchism. 

Ghu'rchite ^ (tJS'jtJait). rare. [f. Church sb, 
•b -ITE.] One of the church party ; esp. a supporter 
of the or a church. 

x8xx W. Taylor in Robberds 11.352 Thus element- 
ary instruction, like the oifices of the state, will be confined, 
W a test, to the churchites. 1848 Clough Poems ^ Pr. 
Rem. (1869) 1 . 13s The new High Churchites, who want to 
turn all the quiet people adrift. 

Clmrcllite 2 (t/y’i^oit). Min. [f. name of Prof. 
A. H. Church -b -HE.] A hydrous phosphate of 
cerium discovered in a Cornish copper mine. 

1865 C. G. Williams in Chem, Neivs XII. 1B3. 
CbuTcliize, v. nome-wd. = Churohift. 
x888 Pall Mall G. 7 July ^2 Teacher of the School, in the 
days when there was no suspicion of its being 'churchized ’. 

Church judicatory : see Judicatory. 
Church-key. The key of the church-door, or 
of other locked place in ftie church ; fg. in quot, 
1685 alluding to the ‘ power of the keys 
X393 Gower Conf. I, la Into the swerd the chirche keie Is 
torned. 15x8 in Glasscock Rec. St, Michael’s, Bp. Stort~ 
(1882)36 Anew lather bag toberein the chirch keye5,ij<f. 
1685 '&KXXES.Paraphr. H, T.fi/oi) Postsen, When Gregory 
VII fell on mastering Princes by his Church-Keys, etc. 

Church-laud. [? OE. dric-land ; cf. OS, civic- 
land, Ger. kirchenlcend."] In north dial, Kirkland. 
Land belonging to a church, or the church. 

- c xaos Lay. 14855 Her ich bi-teebe eou an bond al freo eelc 
chiric-Tond. 1542 Ricivmond. Wills (1853) 33 My house. . is 
cituate and lythe upon the kyrldand. x^ Skene Reg, 
Maj. S3 Ane fewer of Kirklands. 173a Berkeley AU 
clphr, V. § 31 As if you had never heard of church-lands 
and tithes 1 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 84 Ena- 
bling the widow of the last surviving tenant to the church- 
lands in possession, to hold over the estate so long as she 
remained unmarried. 

Ghurchless (tjD-rtjl^), a. [see -less.] 

1. Without a church or i^urch organization. 

1641 R, Brooke Eng. Episc. 4l vii. 121 The Church-lesse 

Church of the Albigenses & Waldenses. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies, Lincoln {D.\ A Churchlesse Villagfe. 

2. Not attending or belonging to a church, 

183^-5 S. R. Maitland Vohmt. Syst. (1837) 240 Deists, 

Atheists, in a word, every churchless wretch that can befound. 
1852 Newland Lect. Tractar. 159 These two thousand 
churchless and godless individuals. 18^ R. Milne {tiile) 
The Problem of the Chorchless and Poor in our large Towns. 

3. Not sanctioned or blessed by the church. 

1884 Tennyson Beekei 162 We thought to scare this min- 
ion of the King Back from her churchless commerce with 
the King To the fond arms of her first love, Fitzurse. 

Cliurclilet (tjo'utjlet). [f. Church sb. -b -let,] 
A little or diminutive church. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 3a (D.) The many defects . . ind- 
dent to these little ChurcMets and scattered Conventicles. 
1883 M. Deane Quedrefoil I. ix. 139 Founded by one 
Clement, who elected himself to be father of a churchlet. 

ChU’rclllikey Resembling a church; befit- 
ting connexion with a church. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. L 247 Church-like humors. 1852 
Newland LfcA Tractar, x6i A picturesque and churchlike 
effect. 


CHUE.CHMANLY. 

ChuTClilitLess. [f. Churohlt+-ness.] The 
quality of being churchly ; loyalty to the church ; 
ecclesiasticism. 

1887 Cetihcry Mag. Dec. 262 It might prove a great gain 
to .‘American Episcopacy to he re-enfoiLed with Presbyterian 
orthodoxy and churchhness. 

Church-litten. local, [f. Church + Litteh, 
OE. ItctiUi, a burying enclosure.] A churchyard. 

C7420 Chron, Vilod. 114 (Halliw.) He come into that 
chirche-lyttoun. x^4 Ray S. ^ E. Country IVds. 61 The 
Church-litCen ,* the Church yard. Suss. 1852 W. Cooflr 
Gloss. Sussex, 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Church-litteu, 
a church-yard. xBSx Isle Wight Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Ckurch-li'ving'. A living or benefice in an 
established church ; esp. in the Church of Eng- 
land. 

<11600 Hooker Eccl, Pol. vii. xxiv. g 7 When corruptly 
they bestow church-livings, 1633 Pagitt Christianogr. 206 
Seising upon Church-livings. _ 1797 Godwin Enqztirer 11. ix. 
309, 1 gain, .a rich church-living by the change. 
Church^ (tJwuKli), a. [in OE. ciricUc, cf- 
Ger. hirchlich ; in loth c, re-formed on Church sb. 
»b -LY 1.] Of, pertaining to, or befitting the or a 
church ; ecclesiastical. 

0. E. Chron. an. 7x6 pat hieEastrononiyhtheoldon, and 
pa ciriclecan scare. cSgoK. <£lfred Rsifri v. xxiv. (Bosw.l, 
Dset cyriclice stsr ures ealondcs and |>eode ic wiat on fif 
bee. cxooo IVoiilefs Catal. X18/2 (Bosw.) Mid circlicum 
penungum. is^S Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. (r6ri) 119 
Hee was not lawfully made Priest, nor with Churchly laying 
on of hands consecrated. ax6oo in Reader 23 June (1866) 
601 Ony boke belle or lyght or any other churchly oma- 
mentes. 17x4 Gay Proeme to Sheph. Week (1784) 124 Di- 
verse grave points also hath be handled of Churchly matter. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Night-c. 748 Munificence To 
Church and ail things churchly. 1885 Sat, Rev. 3 Oct. 459 
We could wish such ugly barbarisms or neologisms as 
‘ churchly*. .had been eschewed. 

Churclintail (tJS-Jtlmsn). [Cf. OHG. kirich- 
man, kimian, Ger. kirchen-, kirchmann!\ 

1. A man of the church; ‘an ecclesiastic; a 
clergyman ’ (J). 

c X340 Cursor M, 25019 (Fairf.) Noynting , . nojt wip bat 
oyle at kirk men hase Lot vrib be hali gastis grace. 1548 
Ld. Somerset Epist, Scots 244 Let neilhei your Gouernour, 
nor your Kirkmen . . fede you further with faire wordes 
xfiSS Bale Gardiner's Obed. D vij b, The light dissolute 
manors of the Holy Kirckemen. 1568 Grafton Chron. IL 
104 Any Bishoppes, Abbottes, Priors, or any other Church 
men. 1593 Shaks. 2 He7t. VI, 11. i. 25 What, Cardinallt . , 
Tant^te animis Ceelestibns irse. Church -men so hot? 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Marr. ^ Smgle Life (Arb.) 266 A 
single life is proper for Church Men; For Charity will 
hardlie water the grounde, where it must first fill a Poole. 
x6xx CoTCR., Linomple, for women’s kerchers and Church- 
mens surplesses. 1670 Dryden sst Pt. Couq. Granada iv. ii, 
Pray*rs are the Alms of Church-men to the Poor: They 
send to Heav’n’s, but drive us from their Door. 1728 Mor- 
gan Algiers I. V. 162 A Spanish Churchman. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng, 1 . 325 Churchmen transacted the most im- 
portant diplomatic business. 1876 BANcaorr Hist. U. S. 
III. xiv. 478 When the churchmen of New York preached 
loyalty to the king as the Lord's anointed, ‘ The people,’ 
retorted William Livingston, ' are the Lord's anointed.’^ 

1 2. One of the clergy or priesthood, of any re- 
ligion. Obs, 

1632 Ltthgow Trav. (1682) 140 Their principal Church 
Goveinour is called Mufti . .The other sort of Church-men 
are the Naipi . . the Caddi, etc. 1665 G. Havers P. della 
Valle’s Trav. E. Itidia 444 Their Priests they call Darors 
. .Those Church-men by their Law are commanded . . to 
abide much hi their Eggarees, or Temples. 

1 3. A churchwaideu. Obs. 

1533 Ch. Acc. St. GilesiReading (ed. Nash) 10 Paid for 
the chuTchmennys labouns, xijaT. re/yiStasifordClmrchm. 
Acc. in Antiquary (May 1888) 211 Layde oute . . for the 
twoo churchmen and pne sydesmans Dinners, xxj<f. 1598 
Par. Reg, of Chesham Bois, James Gosham, Churchman ; 
Robert Finche, Churche Man. 

4. A suppoiter of the church ; a member of the 
church established or recognized in any country, or 
that claims to be exclusively ‘ the Church \ spec., 
in England and the colonies: A member of the 
Anglican church ; in Scotland, a member of the 
established (Presbyterian) church. 

1677 G. Hickes in Ellis Orig. Lett. ir. 317 IV. 44 The 
Earl of Murray is a good Churchman, [x^ C. Leslie 
Snake in Grass (ed. s) 80 Colonel Fletcher (a Church of 
England Man) made Governour there instead of Mr. Penn.] 
X7XI Addison Sped. No. xx2 f a My Friend Sir Roger, 
being a good Church-man. 17x3 De Foe Fam. Instmut. 
I. V, (1841) 1 . 107 Child, your aunt is a dissenter you know. 
But, madam, my uncle is a Churchman. X7S5 Johnson, 
Churchman, an adherent to the church of England. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb, Hall 54 He is moreover . . a stanch 
churchman. Herepeats theresponsesvery loudly in church, 
and is emphatical in praying for the king and royal family. 
1870 Arnot Life yas. Himiilton v. 233 The advisers of the 
Church of Scotland, .have till now thought, etc. . .The next 
generation of Churchmen will be wiser. 

b. See Broad-, High-, Low-Churohmah. 
Hence Cliuxclimaiilike a. 

X833 Newland Leci.~ Tractar. 13 More Churchmanlike 
principles. x88x Aihenseum 27 Aug. 268/3 Cardinal Inno- 
cenzo Cibo undertook the churchmanlike office of poisoning 
Salviati. 

ClinTcllsiiaixly, a. Of or befitting a church- 
man; ecclesiastical. 

184.x JoL. Hare In Memor. Quiet LifeYH. 237 As a body 
they [Evangelicals] are generally deficient in churchmanly 
feeling. x833 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. i. ^3 Rose 
from their ranks to the height of Churchmanly dignity. 
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Cliu'rclunansliip. [See -ship.] The posi- 
tion, quality, or action of a churchman. 

ct6ao in Someis Tracis I. 265 It is well for jhe Church, 
that she needs not apprehend any Retrospect^ into her Be- 
haviour ; since^ as Times go with Churchtnanship, etc. i6g6 
Gratvi/t Deism 19 Your Churchmanship will not appear by 
any Mark so well, as by the Hatred you bear jq all Dis- 
senters. 18s* New LAUD Tractar, 13 Deci-sive proof 
of general advance in. Churchtnanship. 1872 Spectator 
7 Sept. 1130 To teach the Bishop truer churchmanship, and 
the Duke nobler tactics. 1M3 AtiiericeuiYll. 23 The es- 
sence of High Churchmansihip. 

+ Clmrcli-uiaster. [cf. Ger. Mrch~, kirc7iet> 
imister^ dial. Southemized form ofKiBK-MASTSB, 
a northern equivalent of CHUBaHWABDEH. 

[1429 Test. Eoor. (1B36) 1. 417 To thekyrkmasters anobill.] 
1484 CAurchw. Acc, lyigtoft, nr. Boston (Nichols 1797) 
77 John Brigge yonger, and John Borre Chirche Mmsters of 
the pa^'she chirche of Wi^oft. 1566 in Peacock Cli. 
Furniture (t866) 74 Item the aulter stones broken for pave- 
ment. .in the times of the forenamed churche Masters 1562. 
z886 Cole >?. IF, Lincoln, Gloss. (E. D. S.) s. v., They tell'd 
me he were Chu’chmester to-year. 
Ch.nrcli-ilie'm'ber. A member of the or a 
church. Hence Clmtclx-inem'bexsliip. 

X65X G. Firmih Seriosts Quest. 12 The childe is reputed as 
the parent in respect of Church-membership. 1653 Baxter 
CAr. Concord sj Though we offer Christ and Church- 
membership with him, to all, yet we do not admit all to be 
Church-members. 1705 Finer, Apostles 10 No one counts 
'em Schismatical Assemblies, because they are made up of 
Church Members. 1842 Pusey Crisis Eng’. CA. 28 The 
doctrine of the Church Catholic and the privileges of Church- 
membership cannot be explained from pulpits. x88a J. Fiskb 
in Harpefs Mag. Dec. 1x6/2 Citizenship itself was to be 
co-extensive with church membership. 

Clmrcll-XUOase. [of. Ger. kirchenmaus7\ A 
mouse which inhabits a church. The proverb ‘ as 
poor as a church-mouse ’ is found also in German, 
and other langs. 

173X Pol. Ballads (i860) II. 222 The owner, 'tis said, was 
once ■mor as church-mouse. X848 Thackeray Fan. Fair 
Axiii, The young couple are as poor as church mice. 

Clitircli of England : see Cutibch 5 b. 
Hence CIlxixcIl of Euglfuidex {rare), a supporter 
of the Church of England and its constitution. 
CliaTclL-of-Euglaiidism (app. first used by 
Bentham) = Anqlicakish. Chrixcli-of-England. 
Ist, an adherent or supporter of the Church of 
England ; also adj. = Anglicam". 

(Bentham also used Chtirck~cf-Romanism, Clmrch- 
qf-Scatlandism, -isti) 

1805 Ann. Rev. III. 270 The distinctions between the 
Catholics, the church of Englanders, or Bucerists, and the 
Calvinists. 18x8 Behtkam (title) Church-of-Englandisra and 
its Catechism examined. Ibid. Introd. 23 The difference 
between Church-of-Scotlandism and Churcn-of-Englandism. 
Ibid. 28 In comes the profligate King, with his Church- 
of-Englandism on his front, and his Church-of-Romanism 
in his heart. 1823 — Not Paul Introd. 13 The author 
or compiler was . . a church-of-£nglandist : Blair, it is 
presumM, a church-of-Scotlandist xSxp W. J. Fox Lect. 
li. Wks. 186s I. 170 The exclusive .spirit of Church-of- 
Englandism. 1833 I. Taylor Spir. Despot. 392 John 
Wesley’s Church of Englandism. 1865 J, H, Newman 
Apol. 289 The thoroughgoing Torj'ism and traditionary 
Church-of-England-isui of the great body of the Colleges 
and Convocation. 

GlLTirch.-of5.cer. An. officer of a church. ; iu 
Scotl. a (paid) official who attends to a place of 
worship, a beadle or sexton. 

17. . Nugent Appendix to Greek Primitives 3x1 (Jod.), 
Acolyte, an inferior cburch-offlcer. 1871 Monckiefp Pmc.. 
iice F. C. of Scot!, i. (1886) 26 The Church offlceror Beadle, 
who takes charge of the place of worship and is responsible 
for its condition, is an officer of the Deacon’s Court. 

Ghlirch.-Owl. [cf. Ger. kirc/ieneide.'] The 
Baer-Owii. 

1678 Ray WillugAiy’s Omith. 101 Our Church-Owl and 
brown Owl.. delight in lower and plain Countrys. X7M 
Pennant Zool, (1776) 1. ii. 176 Common barn, white, or 
church Owl. 

t Church-papist. Obs. In 17th c., a Roman 
Catholic who confoimed outwardly to fte Church 
of England. 

1601 Dsxrt Pathw. Heaiieti 125 Their hart is with Popery. 
They haue a Pope in their belly ; they bee Church-papists. 
1628 Earle Microcosm, (Arb.) 31 A Church-Papist, .comes 
to Church not to serue God, but the King . . He loues Popery- 
well, but is loath to lose by it. 1659 Baxter Key Cath, xlvi. 
337 [Papists] that went under the name of Protestants, and 
were commonly called by the name of CAurcA-Papists, 1682 
Lotswbu. Brief R el. (1837) ^99 Now no other names are 

known then whig and tory, church papist, tantivee, etc. 

t ClLU'rcll-(|uake. Obs. [after eari/teiuake.) 
A convulsion of the church. 

1642 W. Sedgwicke Zions Delhi. (1643) 7 We could not 
expect our Reformation without Eartn-quakes, Church- 
quakes, and Kingdome-quakes. 1643 W. Hooke Neiu. 
Englai^s Seme 25 There hath been both a Church-quake 
and a State-quake in that land. 

Chur^-rate. A rate upon the assessed pro- 
perty within a parish, in England and Ireland, 
levied by resolution of the vesta^, for the mainten- 
ance of the church and its services. In 1868 the 
compulsory rate was aboli^ed, except in cases, 
where, though bearing this name, it had been mort- 
gaged ox was applied to secular purposes. 

171a Prioeaux Direct, C&.-warelens (ed. 4) 57 A Church- 


Rate is to be made. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 30 A 
Church Rate, .has never been good and valid on any other 
ground than because it is made by a Bye Law of a Parish. 
1872 E. Peacock Meriel Heron I. iii. 54 His threats caused 
the church party to give up all hopes of a church-rate. 

t CllTUfclL-reeve. Obs. In 5 rzorth. dial. 
kirke-reve. [see Reeve.] A churchwarden. 

CX3B6 Chaucer FriaFs T. 7 Of chirche Reues and of 
testamenta 144a E. E. Wills X31 That the kJrkeievys of 
the parish chirch of Clerkenwell haue xiij.r. iiljd'. for to 
spend on the onourmentz of the same kirke. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. 198/x Church-Wardens, anciently Church- 
Reeves, .are officers elected every week after Easter. 

ClxTlTCll-robber. One who robs or plunders 
the or a church. 

1333 Coverdalc Acts xix. 37 Nether Church robbers ner 
blasphemers off youregoddesse. 1614 Raleigh A World 
II. 460 Of her buriall there is no Monument, for she was a 
Church-robber, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Jas. V, Wks. 
(ipi) loi King Henry was . . a shameful and shameless 
aunlterer, a publick and profest homicide, murtherer, a 
sacrilegious person, a church-robber. 1884 Jessop in ipfA 
Cent. Jan. 119 The monks were the greatest church-robbers 
that the world has ever known. 


So Chnvcli-xobliljig vbl. sb. saiipfl. a. 

1363 J EWEL Def, A pol. (161 1) 384 The Pope may neuer bee 
accused.. it were as bad as Church-robbing to reason, or 
mooue matter of any his doings. 16x3 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3) Satrileage, Church-robbing. x6» J. Dvke Coimter- 
poysou 37 The Church-robbing and Church-pilling couetous. 
nesse at oar dayes. 

ClmrclL-SCOt, -shot. Modernized adaptation 
of OE. ciric-soeat [f. OE. ciric- church - -h 
money-payment, tribute, rate], in 12 th c. church- 
aeet, which was subsequently, as an obsolete term, 
varionsly corrupted as 3 ohirchesaet {ss=sh), 
-soht, 4 cheraet; and by legal antiquaries, 7 
chUTcheaaet, 7 - church-seed, 
lit. = Church-tribute : in OE. times a custom of 
com collected on St Martin's day; extended to 
other contributions in kind and money made for the 
support of the clergy, or demanded as a traditional 
ecclesiastical due. 

The desire to connect the latter part of the combination 
with seed appears as early as the 13th c , when the institu- 
tion and name were alike traditionary ; hence the corrup- 
tions found in 13th c. documents, in l^tin translations of 
OE. documents, and in the i7thc. legal antiquaries. Modern 
writers sometimes use the OE. name. (See Scot, Shot.) 

c 8go K. ^Elfrcd Bseda (Sm-) 772 Dat hi agefen elce jere 
hreo mittan hwastes to dric-sceatte to Clife. c xoas Wulf- 
stan Horn. (N.) xxii, 1x3 Eal . . jiaet ure yldran hwilum ser 
gode hehetan, %et is sulhmlmessan and rompenesas and 
cyricsceattas and leohtgescota. ataox CarUel-deGlasimi, 38 
in Kennett Paroc/i. A ni. Gloss, s.v.. In churchscet lx gallinas 
et semen frumenti ad tres acras. c xaso Gloss. Law Terms 
in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Chirchssoki, une certeine summe de ble 
batu. CX300 Battle Abbey Cust. (1887) 60 Dare iii gsdlinas 
et j gallum ad cherset. CX300 FUta i. xlvii. in Spelman s.v., 
ChircAesset certam mensuram bladi tritici simificat . . in 
brevi Regis Knuti . . illam contributionem (Cmrchsed) ap- 
pellant, quasi, semen Ecclesia. x6x8 Daniel A’zk/. Etg. x8 
(D.) To see all Churchscot and Romescot fully cleered before 
his returne. x6z8 Coke On Litt, 94 b, In our ancient bookes 
these pfts of deuotion were called Churchesset, or Church- 
seed, quasi semen Ecclesise, 1649 Sclden Laws Eng. i. 
(1730) 86 Peter-pence, Ciricksceat (or Church-shot) and 
Tythes must be duly paid. X710 Prideaux Orig, Tithes iv. 
202 To pay.. their (jyricsceat and the PJow-Alms. 1726 
Ayliffe Parerg. 7 TTiis in our ancient Books is called 
Church-seed, x^x Sodthey Bk. 0/ Ch. (ed. 5) 48 The first 
legislative provision for the clergy. . in the form of a Kirk- 
scot. 1833 _Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) II, iv. iv. 281 The 
nature of Kirk Shot, a payment of certain corn and seed as 
first fruits. 1867 Pearson Early 4- Mtd. Ages Eng. I. 207 
note, Cyricsceat or charchsed, 187a E. Robertson Hist. 
Ess. 103 Church-shot, 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. J. viii. 229 
Besides the tithe, the clergy received . . church-scot, a sort 
of commutation for firstfruits paid by eveiy householder. 

ClLiirch.-service. 

+ 1. Service of the church; a leligious life. 06s. 
C1340 Cursor M. 10606 (Trin.) pei had .. jyuen hir to be 
chirche seruise. 

2. The public worship of a church ; now spec. 
(in England) the order of Common Prayer of the 
Church of England. 

Bradford Wks, 394 Company not with them, 
specially in their church-service. 1387 Golding De Momay 
xvii, 269 It appeaieth..by the books of Cerimonies of all 
nations, all whose Churchseruices are nothing but sacrifices. 
Ibid. AX, 314 That it direct ns and al our Churchseruices 
™to the true God. 1670 H. Stubbe Censure, etc. 16 Part 
of the Church Service, now imposed on the Communicants 
to hold. 1883 J. W. Sherer At Home §■ in India 38 Cburdi 
service was held., in the parade-ground. 

3. pop. A service-book ; esp. a book containing, 
in addition to the Book of Common Prayer, the 
proper lessons, metrical version of the psalms, etc. 

1839 Sala Tw, round Clock (i86x) 178 Nine church ser- 
vices, richly bound. 


1 . The status of a church, the being a church, 
J. GCoodwin] Innoc, ^ Truth. Triumphing 36 [Tl 
cannot with safe conscience communicate toge&er in Chni 
ship. 1633 Gauden Hierasp. gx A special mark of tl 
true t-nurchship. a 17x6 South Serm. John i. xi (’P.) ' 

hy right of churchship. 

Z. An ecclesiastical organization or body. 

.* T. TtjLiY Let. Bareier 14 And would you have 
yield up the great Truths of the Gospel for fear of offend 
such Lhurchshipps as these [Papists, Socinians, Quaker 


'bClmrclL-SOlEeil. Obs. exc. Hist. [see 
SoKBif.] The territory of a church ; inhabitants 
of this district. 

a 1000 Laws Ine § 3 Thorpe I. 104 (Bosw.) Be ciric-socn. 
ciaoo Triu, Coll, Horn. 89 Dominica Palmarum, JJat ech 
chirchsocne goS his dai a procession. 1873 Stubbs Const, 
Hist. I. xi. 407^ London appears to have been a collection of 
..manors, parishes, churen-sokens. 

ClllUrClL-StoSfy, 1. Chmch-history. arch. 

1361 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc, (1573) 2 Eusebius in . . 
his thyrd booke of churebstories. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. i. 20 Out of Church-story. 

2. A Story about the church or clergy. 
x8^ Miss Braddon Hostages Fort, x8 (Hoppe) (Church- 
stories about So and So who has just been made a bishop. 

+ Clrarch-stutf. Obs. Church furniture, or- 
naments, and vestments. 

X377-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 1037/1 A gaie coate, 
patched togither of vestments and church-stuffe being onelie 
sent to deceive them. s^SnAssnr. Abb. Lands iio V’e.ssels, 
of Silver or Gold, or other Utensils or Church-stuff. 

ClrarclL-text. The Old English or ‘Black- 
letter ’ as used on monumental brasses, in stained 
glass windows, and for similar purposes ; also, in a 
condensed form, as a modern printing type. 

_ X684 Progressist Dk. Beaufort 9 The inscription following 
in church text bordering its edge : Here lyetli, etc. X873URE 
Diet. Arts III. 641 All the varieties of church-text, German- 
text, Gothic, and Elizabethan. 1884 Messrs. J. Parker ^ 
Co., Spec. qfType 16 Two-line English Church Text, etc. 
tCnurcli^ward,'r^< Obs. e^c. Hist. [f.CiiUBOH 
sb. + Waud sb.) 

1. (= OE. cif'U'Weard, in OHG. chirihtoart, 
chirwari, MHG. chireJmart). The custodian of 
a church (building) ; a man in oiders who had 
charge of a church. 

c 1000 in Thorpe's Horn. I. 452 (Bosw.) Se bisceop befiaii 
Done cyreweard hwmroses halgan wspnu wacron. X044 O. R. 
Chron . (Cott. ) ,£|>elstan eyrie wyrd (Laud MS. cy rice weai dj 
feng tobamalibodrice. ngx /irrf. (Laud MS.) bast he scolde 
setten ))ser prior of Chinni and circeweard anil lioidcre and 
reiljiein. 1871 Freeman Norm. Ceng. IV. x\. 458 A prudent 
Churchward, Yware by name. 

2. A churchwarden {doubtfuli) 

X496 in Ellacombe Ch. Sells Devon (1872) 464, xxd. y of 
to y chircheward, and iiijd. to y" clerks. 

Chn'rcltward, a, and ativ., -wards, adv. 
[see -WARD.] Towards the church. (Originally to 
church-wardi) 

*3®* Lanol. P. Pi, A. v. 146 And carieji him to chirche- 
ward his schnft forto telle. 1393 ~ C. vii. 331 And kayro.s 
hym to-kirke-ward. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 108/1 Comyng 
dqun in to the chyrche ward. 1842 Laing Notes Trav. 324 
All walking silently churchwards. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. 
Note Bks, (1B79) I, 7+ It IS a pity we have no chime of 
bells, to give the churchward summons at home. Mod, The 
churchward view. Flocking churchward, 

Churcliwardexi (tj^uljwgud’n). [see War- 
den,] 

1. In England : A lay honorary officer of a parish 
or district church, elected to assist the incumbent 
in the discharge of his administrative duties, to 
manage such various parochial offices as by cus- 
tom or legislation devolve upon him, and gener- 
dly to act as the lay representative of the parish 
in matters of church-organization. 

As a role there are two tSurchwardens, elected annually 
at the Easter vestry, one by the incumbent, the other by the 
parishioners. As kirk-masters, church-masiers they are 
mentipned in 1429, as churchreeues in 1386: the OE 
ctric-meard was not a layman, 

,.*494 Fabvan Pref. 8, I will that the said xiijrf, be 
(ustributGd after the discrecon of the churche wardeyns of 
the said pansshe. 13x4 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 145 To the seid 
Curate Kirke-wardeyns. 1332 AA. Com. Prayer, Com- 
immion, Curate and the Churchwardens. Ibid., Then 
shal the Churche wardens . . gather the deuocion of the 
P.^opl®- *583 Stobbes .riwrtt, Abus, ii, 101 Honest substaii- 
tiall men (called churchwardens or the like) chosen by the 
cmisent of the whole congregation. 16x0 CAurchw. Acc. 
Si. Margarets, (Nichols 1797) 29 For Salt to de.stroy 

the fleas in Churchwarden’s pew.. 6ar. i6a8 Earle Micri- 
cowi. Ch. P^isi ^rb.) 31 Once a moneth he presents him- 
selfe at the (Jhurch, to keepe off the Church-warden. 17x1 
Steele FjJef A 1^. 158 W 4 The Church-warden should hold 
up Ins Wand. X76S Blackstone Comm. I. xi. 393 A church- 
warden mayjustify the pulling off a man’s Tat, without 
bei^ guilty of either an assault or trespass. 1846 
McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) H 107 The listsTf 
county voters, the overseers and churchwardens of every 
parish are charged with the duty of preparing. ' 

»lMb. [cf. Churchwardenism,] x886 R, N. Worth 
I^omh. 293 The Saxon font., preserved through, the 
in the^fl^if**^ penod by being partially buried, reversed, 

^^WSON Improvers oj Shaks. (1888) 46 

2. In Scotland, sometimes applied to the (salaried) 

church-officer or beadle. ^ ^ 

^ clay pipe with a very long stem. 

1M3 Jeaitoeson Ajwe it Down H. 184 (Hoppe) Havina 
first m^ce^ Mr. B. to take a churchwarden, and smoke 
Isa July 174/1 The • church-warilen' 

in^es long! ^ sixteen to twenty 

Hence Churohwardeaed pfl. a., nonce^wd., 
placed under a church-warden. ChiixcliwaxdeiL- 
ism,thenile of churchwardens, usedcontemptuously 
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CHURLISH. 


CHURCHWARDBNSHIP. 

in reference to the damage done to theaichitecture, 
art, etc., of many churches under the direction of 
illiterate churchwardens. So ClitirchwardeiiiKe ». 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 43 A new painted, and church- 
warden'd fane. 1865 Cor»i 7 i. Mag. June 737 The genius of 
churchwardenism ruled in the vestries, and presided over 
the destruction or defacement of much. 1880 Puckle Ch. 
ijr Fortress of Dorver Castle i. 1 Remnants of Mediaeval 
Churchwardenisms. .often as bad as any of the Nineteenth 
Centiuy. 1881 fnil. R, ArcJueol, Inst, 353 The doctrine 
of ‘ conservative restoration ’ . . has been more destructive 
than the axe of the Puritan, or the century and a half of 
churchwardenism which came after it. 1831 Fraser's Mag. 
IV. 984 To think of church wardenising the Alhambra 1863 
Sat. Rn). Xy, 669/1 Buildings, .aluiough much church- 
wardenized, still possessing great architectural interest. 

Chu:rclLWa‘rdeilsIlip. The office or posi- 
tion of a churchwarden. 

1611 CoTGB., Marguillerie, a Churchwardenship. 1710 
Bnt, Apollo III. No. 116, 1/2 The OfSce of Church-Warden- 
ship. 1868 Contemp. Rev. IX. 28 The Establishment even 
gives him the occasional dignity of the churchwardenship. 

ChuTCh-way. [cf. Ger. 

1 . The public way leading to a church. 

1598 Man WOOD Lawes Forest xxiii (1615) 228 If any man 
haue stopped or strayted any Church-way, Mill-way, or 
other wayes in the Forest. 1613 in N, Riding Rec. II. 90 
The Church-way in Alne being in decay. 

attrib, 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 389 The graues, all 
gaping wide, Euery one lets forth his spright. In the 
Church-way paths to glide. 1783 Crabbe Village ti. 6 The 
’squire’s tall gate and churchway-walk between. 

1 2 . The manner or usage of a church. Obs. 

Saltmarsk Sparkl. Glory (1847) 39 Our controversies 
in these outward things and Church ways. 1649 tr. Eehmeti's 
Ep. xxxiv. (1886) 10 Their formal chmch-ways of worship. 
1689 Foxes ^ Firchr. iii. 219 None, .but only they who are 
members in a church-way. 

Chu'rch-wise, a. and adv. [see -wiSE.J After 
the manner of a church. 

a i6z6 Bp. Andrewcs Serm. (1841) 14 Churchwise I say, 
for he doth it by a sermon. 1633 Brereton Trav. (1S44) 
115 Built and framed church-wise. 1^7 Bushnell Chr. 
Nurt, iii. (1861) 74 A church-wise form. 

ChuTch-wonLan, [cf. Chubchmait ] A 
female member of the church, spec, of the Church 
of England. 

1729 De Foe Rel. Courtsh, App. (1840) 283 If I were a 
church woman, and my mistress a dissenter. 1771 Smol- 
lett Hwnph, Cl, (1815) 73 Though she is a violent church- 
woman . . she would have no objection, at present, to treat on 
the score of matrimony with an Anahajjtist, Quaker, or 
Jew. 1876 Miss Yonoe Womankind xxi, 169 A Church- 
woman ought not to suffer herself to become attached to 
a man outside her own Church. 

Churcll-worki a. Work at the edifice of a 
church. Used proverbially for work that proceeds 
slowly, lb. Church tuork. Work on behalf of, or 
in connexion with, the church as an institution. 
So Olmxcli-woiker, one engaged in church work. 

c 1*73 Lamb, ffont, 31 And dele hit wrecche monne o 3 er 
to brugge oSer to chirche weorke. 1444 Test. Ebor. (1853) 
II . 105 Also to the kirkwerk and for my beriall xU. 1467 A cts 
Pari, fas. ///(1814) 87 A tone fraucht to the kirk werk of the 
toune. X639 Fuller Holy War (1647) 36 Contrary to the 
proverb, Church-work went on the most speedily. Ibid. 
Ill This siege was Church-work, and therefore went on 
slowly. £-1677 Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 1873 IV. 388 
To wait for Uieir coining from Madrid would make church- 
work. 17x2 Addison Spect. No. 383. § 4 The fifty new 
Churches will very much mend the Prospect ; but Cnurch- 
work is slow, ira Pall Mall. G. 17 May i/a Very useful 
to the large number of churchworkers present. 

Churclw (tJo'Jt]i), a. colloq, [Cf. sju>ppy:\ 

1 . Strongly smacking of the Church ; obtrusive in 
allegiance or conformity to the Church (i.e., in 
England, the Anglican Church). 

1864 Webster, Churchy, relating to a church, unduly fond 
of church, forms. 1866 Pall Mall G. 26 May 2 His politics 
are benevolent. Conservative, and, above all, churchy. 1873 
Spectator 9 Aug. 1004/2 To seat Tories . . who will be 
Churchiest of the Chuichy, sneer at their right to decent 
burial, joke on their claim to political equality. 

2 . Resembling that of a church. 

x888 W. D. Lighthall_ Yng. Seigneur 2 A gray Tudor 
mansion, .with churchy pinnacles. 

Chixrcliyard (tJ»'JtJyaid). Forms ; 2 oyroe- 
iserd, 3 chirchejeard, 4-5 -5erd, 3 cherch-, 
chyTche-, churche-serd, -jarde, 5-6 ohurch- 
5erd, 6- ohurchyaxd, [f. Church + Yard sbJ ^ : 
cf. the Sc. Kirk -YARD, and northern Eng. Kirk- 
garth, Churoh-garth. The stress is upon chttrch 
already in Shaksp. ; yet we usually say St. Pouts 
Churchyard, witli stress go. yard, as alwaj^ in Sc.] 

1 . The yard or enclosed piece of ground in which 
a church stands ; formerly almost universally used 
as a burial ground for the parish or district, and 
still so used, esp. in rural districts. 

X1S4 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137. §4 Nouther circe 
ne cyrceimrd. »xz23 Ancr. R. 31® (MS. Titus) Eode in 
ring i chirche jeard 1593 Langl. P . PI. C. xvi. ii Ne 
corses of poure comnne in here kirke-jerd [«’ 2 MiS., 3 
iMve churche-; 2 chirche-]. tfX44o Promp. Parv. 73 
Chyrche^arde \Pynson churcheyerde], cimitonwn. 13x2 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, c.2 § 2 The Churche or ChuriAyerd or 
other place preveleged. isgt Shaks. i mn. VI, l 11. 100 The 
which at Touraine, in S. Katherine’s Church-yard I chose 
forth. 1607 — Cor. in. iii. 51 Like Graues 1 th holy Church- 
yard i 6 ax Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 57 Sepa- 
rate places to bury the dead in, not in churchyards. 17x2 
VOL, II, 


AnnisoN Sped. No. 419 t 3 The Church-yards were all 
haunted. 1821 Clare Vill. Mvistr. I, 8 He.. scarce could 
pass A church-yard’s dreary mounds at silent night. 

2 . A burial-ground generally ; a cemetery. Obs. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 98 The peple said to 
alexander that he was euer in. the chircheyerd. 1601 Hol- 
land Pliny II. 92 The other, .groweth commonly in church- 
yards among graues and tombs. 1678 Wanlev Wend. Lit. 
World V. ill. § 12. 474/1 Anicetus .. was .. buried in the 
Church-yard of Calistus. 

i* 3 . The precincts of a church ; a cathedral close. 
Obs. rare. (Cf. St. PauV s Churchyard/) 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 393 {Ordin. Worcester), The 
citezens dwelling w‘yn the churche yordes, or ffraunchesis 
aioynynge to this, the citee. 1577 Fletewoode in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, ii ccii. III. 36 Here fdl a mischaunce betwene 
two. .men, and the on of them, was killed in Powles churche 
yarde. 

4 . Prmerh. 

i6« Swan Spec. M. (1670) 124 A hot Christinas makes a 
fat Churchyard. 17x0 Brit. Apollo III. No. ro6. 2/1 A 
Green Christmas makes a Fat Church-Yard. Mod. Sc. A 
green Yule and a white Pace, maks a toom kirk and a fou’ 
kirk-yard. 

5. atirib. and in comb. Ohurehyard oough, a 
cough symptomatic of approaching dissolution. 

i6oa Carew Cornwall (iSix) 322 The curate . . received 
him at the church yard style, x693 W. Robertson PhraseoL 
Gen. 379 A church-yard cough; the Fhthisick or Tisick. 
170a Stbzle Funeral i, iii, I always said by his church-yaid 
cough, you’d bury him. 1798 wordsw. We are Seven vi, 
In the church-yard cottage, 1 Dwell near them with my 
mother. ^ 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xviii, A poor weak, 
palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. 1863 Mas. Gaskell Syl- 
z'lVs A. (Hoppe), Jem coughed, poor fellow! he coughed his 
churchyard cough. x88o Browning Eratn. Idyls Ser, ii. 
Clive 60 After trying churchy’ard-chat of days of yore. 

Chure : see Choose o. 

II Churfiirstj Obs., electoral prince : see Chur-. 
Churke, var. of Chirk ®. 

Cliurl (tJM), sb. Foims ; i ceorl, 2-3 oheorl, 
2-5 oherl, (3 choarle, 4-5 cherle, 5 cheerl, 
eherll(a, oMrl, chexelle, cherld, cherol), 3-7 
chorle, 4-7 ohurle (6 churryll), 5- churl. [OE. 
ceorl:— SUGex. kerl (Fris. tzerl, MDu. kei'el, kerle, 
Du, kerel, MLG. herls, MG. kerl{e, Ger. kerl, 
pointing to OTeut. types *kerlo-z, *kerlon-, beside 
*karlo-z, *harlon-, which gave ON. karl, OHG. 
charl, charlo ; see Carl and Charl.] 

1 . A male human being, a man ; esp, ‘ man ’ 
as correlative to ^wife’, husband. (In ME. 
mingled with other senses.) 

rt8oo Cotp. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 54 Uxerins, ceorl. 
ciooo Ags, Gasp, John iv, 17 Wei )>n cwmde l>*t bu nsefst 
ceorl, witodlice pu hsfldelstfif ceorlas [xxioHattoii cbeorles], 
and se ' 3 e du nu hasfst nis oin ceorl. c 1200 Ormin 14788 Aide 
' ' ’ ere and wif, ar 

croh eomeS i 
CI230 Gen.^ Ex. 2715 Moyses , 
wond. CX374 Chaucer Troylttsx. 1024 Thow hast ful grete 
care, Lest the cherl may fal out of the Mone. 

2 . In the OE. constitution : A man simply, with- 
out rank ; a member of the third or lowest rank 
of freemen. (Only OE. except Hist.) 

a xoeo Law AElfred in Thotpe Laws 1 . 64 B, S wa we eac 
settaji he eallum hadum, ceorle ge eorle. a 1000 in 
Thorpe Laws I. 182 (Bosw.) Twelfhwides mannes aj> for- 
stent vi ceorla ah, e 1203 Lay. X1903 .&rst he sloh eorles 
and htallede \>s chmrles. 1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Rent 
(1826) 433 The Churle or Yeoman, c 1630 Risdon Snrv. 
Eevon j} 2S4 (18x0) 296 The Saxons . . made three degrees 
of free-men; to wit — an earl, a thane, and a churl. x86i 
Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng, 72 The freeman proper, 
or ceorl, was the man who preferred to settle on his snare 
of the land won in war. 1876 Freeman Norm, Cong, V. 
xxii. 27 Villanus, a word . . beginning to bear a meaning 
much lower than that of the old English Churl which it 
translates, 

b. In a looser and more general application, this 
sense has come down to modern times, esp. as the 
antithesis of kmpi', noble, gentle ; but often mingled 
with other senses. 

1382 Wyclif Pref, Ep, iv. 65 Chill Petre, and cherl Joon, 
of whom either mygt seyn, and if I be vnwise in word, 
neuerthelater not in kunnyng. ^1386 Chaucer Pers. T, 
^687 As wel may the cherl be saved as the lord, c 1480 
Childrenes Bk. 34 in Babees Bk. (1868) 18 Pyke not ]>yne 
Erls ne thy nostrellis ; If Jiou do, men wolle sey bou come 
of cherlis. x6xa Shelton Qttix, I. iil i. ni Rich or poor. 
Gentleman or Churl. 1843 Hirst Poe^ns 47 Not the churl 
I seem. But one of lofty bhth. 1877 Morley Carlyle 
Crit. Misc. Ser. i. <1878) 198 [He] warns all whom it con- 
cerns, from King to char], 

•f 3 . A tenant in pure villeinaee ; a serf, a 
bondman, (The position to which most of the 
OE. ceorlas were reduced after the Norman con- 
quest.) 

(1X223 Ancr. R. 86 [He] seiS to he knihte ]>et robbeS his 
poure men . . XJor euere me schal }>ene cheorl pilken and 
peolien. c 1340 CwrMffif. 2r36(Faii-f.) Of Cham chorle [w r. 
thrall] comMul ri^t. 1377 La;igl. P. P/. B. xi. 121 For may 
no cherle chartre make ne his catel selle With-outen leue of 
his lorde. 1387 Trcvisa Higdeu (Rolh) 1 . 239 A cherle 
[serous) was wip hym in his chare, c 1430 Lvdg. Chorle 4 
Byrde (iSrS) 17 A chorles chorle is alway woo be goon. 
i«2 Huloet, Charle or villayne regardant, colonarius, 
1306 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 33^/1 Old men, women, 
children, and hyndes (which they call churles). 1607 Davies 
jst Let. Earl Salisl. in Hist. Tracts (1787) ass He (Mr. 
Guyrej had almost a ballibetagh of land, which he manured 
with his own churles, 


4 . A countryman, peasant, rustic, boor. (Now 
usually tinged with other senses.) 

cizos Lay. 426a zElcpheorl [c 1273 man] eset his sulche. 
^382 WycLir Wisd. xviL 16 If forsothe a cherl who were, 
or a shepperde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cherelle or charle, 
msticm. 1348 Hall Chron. (18091 675 The Peisants or 
Choiles of the contrey. i^p E. K. Gloss, in Spenser 
Sheph.CaL July, Kerne, a Chuile or Farmer. 1^3 W. 
Robertson PhraseoL Gen. 335 A churl, or country carl: 
R usiicus. 1783 Crabbe Village it. Wks. 1^4 1 1 , 92 &e the 
stout churl, in drunken fury great. 1833 Tennyson Lady 
Shalott 11. ii. The surly village-churls. 

5 Used as a term of disparagement or contempt; 
base fellow, villain. In modern times usually: 
Rude low-bred fellow. 

c 1300 Havelok 682 Go hom swi|>e, fule drit, cherl ; Go 
he]>en. c 1340 Cursor M, 1736 (Trin.) Wi^ scorne alle him 
vnswerde And seide whi is [jis cherle [v.r. carl] ferde. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 460 Metillius, the foule cherl, 
the swyn. 148a Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxxvii. 165 He called 
the noble Erie and gentil Thomas of lancastre Cherle. 1536 
in W. H. Turner Sel. Rec. Oxford 138 Come forth, horson 
gorbelled churryll. 1614 T. Adams DeotVs Banquet 194 The 
miserable Churle . . not vouchsafeing to answere. 1793 
Burns Megd the Mill, She's left the guid fellow and ta'en 
the churl. xSax Byron Sard. 1. ii. (1868) 351 Since . . this 
churl has check’d Thy gentle spirit, go. i&(i-4 Emerson 
Ess. Spir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) I. 62 Graces . . which are lost 
upon the eye of a churl. 1843 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 244 
' Unmannerly churl !’ exclaim^ Sybil. 1874 Ruskin Pars 
Clav.^ IV. 102 Sentiments which in all ages have dis- 
tinguished the gentleman from the churl. 

6. Spec. One who is sordid, ‘ hard or stingy in 
money-matters ; a niggard ; a miser. Cf. Carl. 

[The application of churlish to Nabal in the Bible has 
app. done much to make this the prevalent modern sense.] 
X335 Coverdale Isa. xxxii. 3 Then shal the nygarde be 
no more called gentle, ner the churle lyberall. 1370 Levins 
Manip, igx A Siurle, ingraius, parcus. (1x393 Smith 
3 Senn. (1624) 17 When the Churles barnes were full, he 
bade his soule tue rest. 1398 Delohey facke Neivb., Was 
not at any time found a churl of his purse. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. foum. (1778) I. 36 When a few words will rescue 
misery out of her distress, I hate the man who can be a 
churl of them._ 1883 Miss Braddon Wyllards Weird II. 
i 4 Your Paiisian landlord is a churl and a niggard. 

7 . Comb. a. as churl-king, -mind, -saving. 

i«;9S PoKmanteia{yP&x \ 37 More courteous then the churle- 
sauing Abigal. x86x Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 
X52 Eadwig . . who was called contemptuously the churi- 
king, because only the people were for him. 1874 Ruskin 
Pars IV. 103 The conception . . seems ludicrous to the im> 
potent churl mind. 

b. Churl's, in plant names ; as ohurFs cress, 
mustard, applied by Lyte to a cruciferous plant, 
prob. Lepidmm campestre ; churl’s head, Knap- 
weed or Hardheads {Centaurea nigra) ; churl’s 
treacle, a species of garlic {^Allium }atimim). 

1378 Lyte Dodoens y. Ixii. 6eB The second kind [of 
Tluaspi] is called . . in high Douche Baurn senff or Baum 
kress . . that is to say . , Churles Cresse. Ibid., I tbinke it 
best to call [thlaspi] churles mustard. 

+ Churl, a. Obs. (or ? (ttlribl) Churlish. 

18^ Webster cites Ford. 

t Clmrl, v.^ Obs. [f. Churl ^3.] 

1 . intr. To take a husband ; cf. to vuive. 

a xooo in Thorpe Laws II. 346. 19 (Bosw.) Dsr man eft 
wifab, oSde wif eft ceorlah c xooo Ags, Gosp. Matt, xxii. 

30 His ne ceorliaS [Hatton cheorlia}>] on bmn mriste. 

2 . trans. To play the churl or niggard towards 
(a person), to begrudge. Cf. Churl sb. 6. 

x6^ Aubrey fifirc. (1857) i8s You need not, says he, churle 
me in a piece of meat. 

3. intr. To grumble at like a churl. 

1626 W. ScLATER Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 4 Murmuve, and 
little lesse then churle at him, if in the least sort hee af- 
flict vs, Ibid, 209 Cburling at Gods hand in our afflictions. 

Churl, Sc. variant of Chirl v. 
t Clmrldom. Obs, [See -dom.] The state of 
being a churl or bondman. 

£’1386 Chaucer / lew. T., DeAvaritia pfoa (Harl. MS,) 
This name of cherldom [so also Ckristch. MS, ; other MSS, 
read thraldom] was never erst couth til Noe sayde that his 
sone Chanaan schulde be thral of his bretheren. 

Clmrled (tj»uld), a. [f. Churl -i- -ed.] Made 
a churl or churlish, 

18. . C. Webbi; in G. Johnston Nat, Hist. E. Bord. (1853) 

1 . 21 Some are whirled The dizzy round of jew, and some turn 
chuiled Or fevered from life’s game. 1871 J. Miller Songs 
Italy (1878) 109 Savage old beast, sp crossed and cburled, 
Churle hemp, obs. var. of Carl hemp. 
Churlliood (tjdulbud). In 40herlhed, ohirle- 
hede, [f. Churl + -head, -hood.] 
f 1 . The stale or quality of a churl : rusticity, 
boorishness, rudeness ; homely simplicity. 

1382 Wyclif Pref, Ep, iv. 64 Thou seest how myche thei 
ben atwyn, rytwise cduriehede [x588homelynMse] and taujt 
ry^twisnesse. — Isa. Prol., He is_. . of curteis fair speche, 
ne any thing is mengd of cherlhed in his faire speche. 

2 . The estate or order of the churls. 

1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. v. 342 The only addition 
which either Norman chivalry or Norman churlhood made. 

Chtirlish (t/ 5 'ilij), a. Forms ; i ceorl-, 
oiorl-, oierl-, oyrl-, cirliso, 4 cherlyssh(e, 
-isch, -iohe, -ish, chiirlische, (oheerlissch), 5 
oherlyche,-ysche, cherlliohe, chorlissh, -ysslie, 
5-6 ohurlisshe, -ysshe, 6 chorlyshe, -ish, 6- 
ohurlish. [OE. cierlisc, or (without umlaut) 
ceorlisc, f. ceorl Churl + -isc, -ish. Cf. Cablish.] 

5 ? 
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CHTTBLISHLY, 


tl. Of or relating to a churl j of the rank or 
position of a churl ; pertaining to churls, rustic, 
common, vulgar, mean. Obs. (or arch^ 
aiooo Laws Ine i8 in Thorpe 1 . 114 (Bosw.) Gif cierlisc 
[ciorlisc il/S. H, cyrlisc Bl mon betygen w^e. _ c i w 
/EtFBic Glass, in Wr.-Wiilcker 153/33 Cibt^siis, ceorhschlaf. 
I1S4 O. £. CArrJ/t. an. 893 S®tonfeawa cirlisce men. «8a 
Wyclif I CAnvi. xxvii. a6 To the churlische werk . .and to 
the erthe tilieris, that wrouBten the erth. £1386^ Chaucer 
Minn's Ptvl. 6r But tolde his cherlisch tale in hismanere. 
c Promf. Patv. 72 Cherlyche or charlysche, pisticahs. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Coiiq. 1 . App. 727 Tradition asserts 
God wine to have been a man of churlish birth. 
h. Applied to churl's mustard \ see Churl 


7 b. 

*597 Grrabd Herbal i. xx. § 7. aio The seeds of these 
churlish Idndes of treacle mustarde. 

2. Intentionally boorish or rude in behaviour; 
hard, harsh, * brutal’, surly, ungracious. 

C1386 Chaucer FrankL T. 787 Fro his lust yet were hym 
leuere abyde Than doon so heigh a cherlyssh [zr. r. cherlyssh, 
cherliche, cherles, cheerlissA] wrecchednesse. _ a 1450 
Le Morte Artk. 1078 So churlysshe of manets in feld 
ne hale Neknow I none. ^1530 Ld. Bcrhers Arih. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814I 4S8 The dolphyn stepte forthe . . and said 
to the kynge : Thou foule olde churlysshe vilaine 1 i&o 
Shake. A. Y.L, v. iv. 98 The Retort courteous, .the Quip- 
modest . . the reply Churlish. *6ii Bible i Sam. xxv. 3 
The man was churlish and euill in his doings. [Covero., 
harde, and wicked in his doynges.] i584 BmrvAir P/lg^. n. 
13 That which troubleth me most is my churlish carriages to 
him when he was under his distress. 1701 De Foe Prue- 
bom Ettff. Pref., It cannot be denied but we are in many 
Cases, and particularly to Strangers, the churlishest People 
alive. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxv. 520 We found the 
people more churli^ than usual. 

D. transf. Of beasts, natural forces and agents : 
Violent, rough, etc. (Now only 

1477 Poston Lett. 794. III. 186 So that he be not chorlissh 
at a spore, as plungyng.^ idoo Shaks. A. Y.L. 11. i. 7_The 
Icie phange And ctiurUsh chiding of the winters winde, 
1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. ii. xiii, From thence he fur- 
rowd many a churlish sea. x6js J. Webster Metallogr, 
xxvi. 318 It is a strong and chirlish vomit, 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. i. v. 689 Rude and churlish Blasts of wind. 
*754 Huxham in PliiL Trans. XLVIII. 857 It always 
proved a very churli^ medicine. [Cf. Churlous.] 

3. Sordid, niggardly, stingy, grudging. 

[See note to Churl sb. 6.] 

2566 Painter Pal, Pleas. 1 . 99 As he lined a beastly and 
chorlish life euen so he required to haue his funerall done 
after that manner. 160a Shaks. A. V. L, it. iv. 80 My 
master is of churlish disposition, And little wreakes to £nde 
the way to heauen By doing deeds of hospitalitie. 168a 
Bunyam Holy War 1^1 Nor was I ever so churlish as to 
keep the commendations of them from others. x8io Scott 
Lady ^L, ii. xxxv, Thy churlish courtesy. . Reserve. i 856 
Mrs. H. Wood Si, Martin’s Eve ii. (1874) xa He could not 
offer a churlish roof to his visitors. 

4. Of soil : Unkindly, stiff, hard, and dif&cult to 
work, ill repaying the husbandman’s toil. Formerly 
also of metal : Difficult to work, intractable. Also 
iran^. of difficulties, obstacles, etc. (Now fig^ 

*577 B. Googe Hereshaclis Hnsb. r. (1586) aa In Sommer 
the ground is to hard and churlishe. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, 
IV, V. 1 , 16 Will you againe unknit This churlish knot of all- 
abhorred Wane. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 326 If there be Emis- 
sion of spirit, the body of the Metal will be hard and 
Churlish. x6tt Fuller Pi^a/i ii. xii. a so In assigning the 
west border of this Tribe, we meet with a churlish difficulty 
in the text. x 56 a — Worthies (1840) I. 363 It is not churl- 
ish but good-natured metal, a ijes Lisle Hnsb. (175a) 3 
Harsh, churlish, obstinate clay. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 168 
Where the black Swiss . . force a churlish soil for scanty 
bread. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rndge xli, A churlish strong- 
box or a prison-door. 

6 . Comb., as churlish-throated. 


ai63t Drayton Wks. III. 018 (Todd.) The churlish- 
throated hounds then holding him at bay. 

Churlishly (tJzi'jdiJ'ii), adv. [f. prec. + -lt2,] 
In a cliurlish manner ; rudely, coarsely, harshly, 
roughly ; with niggardliness. 

C1400 Rom. Rose So cherlishly his heed he shoke. 
cUMPromf.Parv. 72 CherlichiyAT., cherlyscheIyA'.,chur- 
lisshly X499, rnsticaliter. ^'1530 Ld. Berners Artk, Lyt, 
Bryt, (1814)489 So rudely handled, and so churlishely thret- 
ned. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. i. ii, 60 How churlishly, I 
chid Lucetta henceu 1657 W. Coles Adam tn Eden 156 
The root (of White Hellebore) worketh veiy strongly and 
churlishly. 1741 Middleton Cicero (1742)11. vi. 46 Sextius 
. . had behaved very churlishly towards him since nts return. 
1875 McLaren Serm, Ser. ii. x. 174 Churlishly treasured, 
and quickly lost. 

Churlishuess (Ifs-llljaes). [f. CHUHLI8H + 
-NEsa.] Churlish quality or state; rudeness, rough- 
ness, sullenness, harshness, niggardliness. 

1528 Tindale Parable Wii^d Maw. Wks. 1 . 117 The 
cruelness and churlishness of father and mother, isfii T. 
Norton^ Calvin’s Inst. 111. 226 Some . . geue nothing but 
either with pride of looke, or with chorlishnesse of wordes 
they vphraide it. 1659 Genii. Call, (i6g6) 46 The churlish- 
ness of a Nabal makes men they cannot speak to him. 1846 
De Quimcey Chr. as Organ. Pol. Movem. Wks. (1859) XII. 
245 What churlishness, if you should grudge to others a 
health wluch does not interfne with your own 1 

t Clmrluess. Obs. rare~^. Churlishness. 

a 1300 CneJeow ^ Night. X47 How migb t thou in thy churle- 
nesse find To speak of Loves servaunts in this wise 7 
t ChTX'rlouS. Ohs. or dial. rare. Churlish, 
»i4S0 Kni. de la Tour{ii6S) xGo A cherlous condicion is 
alle contrarie, for he desirithe nother vertu ne cuning. x8^ 
Atkimsoh Whiffy Gloss., s. v. Churlish. ‘ A shill choUos 
wind,* a cold pining wind. Certain medicines, as saline 
solutions, are deemed ' cold and chollos’. 


Chnrly (t|»-ili), a. rare. [f. Chuel + -y 1.] 
Churlish, rough, surly. 

i6ao Quarles J3 w. Poems, Jonah (1638) ii Many a boys- 
trous brush, and churley knock. X863 Lomgf. Wayside lim, 
Musk. T. vii. s He was the churliest of the churls. i8m 
Blackmorb Lorua D. ii. (ed. 121 5 He was churly to little 
boys when his wife had taken their money. 
n> i iTi«Ta, ohurma, obs. vax. of Chiuem. 
Cliurixi, -e, obs. or dial. f. of Chiem, Chueit. 
Gliurnxark, Obs., electoral mark : see Chue-. 
dtum sb. Forms : 1 cyrin, 5 kyrne, 

(sohame), 5-6 ohyrne, 6 chime, charne, 5-7 
oheme, chearme, 7 ehtLrm(e (still a dial, pro- 
nunciation), 6 - ohum. North, dial. Kiiiir q. v. 
[OE. cyrin str. fem. for *cim, *ciem, il Common 
Teutonic word; cf. MLG., MG. kime, kerne, 
Ger. dial, hint, hem, 'L,.Ct.kame,kam, MDu. kerne, 
karne, Du. kam\ ON. kirna (Da., lyierne, Sw. 
kamd), wk. fern., also kjamor in comb.] 

The alleged OE. ceren k an error of Junius in Lye, care- 
lessly repeated in Dictionaries since. The actual forms 
point to various types, keruA-, kimjA, henibn-, Mmjdn-. 
On the whole the strongfbrras appear to be WGen, the first 
being represented by Du. and Get. kerne, handfi, the second 
by Ger. kirntfi and OE. *eirH,*ciem, cyrin. The weak 
forms appear to be Scandinavian, ON. fyama-, and the 
Du., Sw,, and Da. pointing to kemOn, Icel. kirna to 
kimjdn-. The ulterior etymology of kim- is uncertain, but 
see Hildebrand in Grimm s.v. Kernen 3c; it is not related 
to cmern-, quern- mill.] 

1. A vessel or machine for making butter, in 
which cream or milk is diaken, beaten, and broken, 
so as to separate the oily globules which form 
the butter from the serous parts. 

riooo Voc. in Wr.-Wdlcker 280/32 Shmm, cyrin. c 1423 
ibid. 666ftt Hec aniipern, kyme. c X440 Promp. Parv. 
76 Chyme, vesselle, cimbia, cmnbict. i:x475 Piet. Voc. 
to.\}T..VHA<ABer Hoc valatorinm, a schaine. X483 

/»». in Ripon C/i, Acts 371 j cheme. 1570 Levins Manip. 
81/36 A cheme, ddelia. Ibid, igi/io A churne. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbaclis Hnsb. 111. (1586) 146 b, A vessell 
rather deepe than big, round and Cilinder fashion : although 
in some places they have odier Idnde of Charmes low and 
flat, wherin . . they so shake the milke. 1580 Hollvband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Baratte, a charning tub, or chame. <1x648 
Digby Closet epen. (1677) 1x2 If you put these clouts into 
a churn with other cream. 1879 Cassells Techri. Edne, 
17 . 246/2 The barrel slung upon a frame, and turned 
with two winch-handles is one of the most familiar forms 
of churn. x86z Leicesterdi. Gloss, (E. D. S.), Ckitrm, sb. 
and V., var, pron. of ‘ chum’. 

2. Extended to other vessels or instruments with 
some resemblance to theprec,, e.g. a kind of pump 
used in mines, the block or chuck on a porcelain- 
turner’s lathe, a milkcan shaped like the upright 
churn, etc. 

tw Hooson Miner's Diet. 2 Common Tumps used in 
the Mines, such as Raggs, Churns, Sweaps, Forces, for 
drawing oi Water. 

3. A local popular name of the Daffodil. 

187s Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.). 


4. [from the vb.] Churning (of water, etc.). 

a x88a Rossetti Ball. ^ Sonnets, White Ship, Out of the 
churn of the choking ship. 

5. attrib. and in Comb., as chum-maid, -power, 
-shaped, -works’, chura-boot, a large hoot, sup- 
posed to resemble the upright chum ; chum-dasli, 
-dasher, the appliance for agitating the milk in 
the chum ; churn-drill (see qnot.) ; ohumfol, as 
much as a chum holds; churn-getting, dial., 
= next ; ohnrn-supper {y=kirn-supper, Kibn, a_ 
chum, being identified with Kibht, a haryest-home)," 
a supper given at a harvest- home. See also 
Chuen-milk, Chueh-stafe. 

X83X Carlyle Sort. Res, (1858) 28 The military classes in 
those old times, whose buff-belts, complicated chains and 
gorgets, huge ''’churii-boots . . have been bepainted in mo- 
dern Romance. x86o TvipALL Glac. 25 A little water- 
wheel, .communicated motion to a *chumdash which made 


the butter. 1877 N. W. Lineobish. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chum- 
dash, the machinery in the interior of a chum. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech,, *Churtt-drill,a. large drill used by miners. It 
is several feet long, and has a chisel point at each end. 
1866 Waugh Ben aft th’ Bantam vi. 118 On their way home 
from a ^chum-gettin’ — as the hay-harvest supper is c^ed, 
1879 Natal Mag. IV. 307, I was not . . caught by *churn. 
maids orpromiscuous spectators a second time. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., *Churti-pnoer, a motor for driving oiurns or 
ebum-dashers to agitate the milk or cream. iBoi Strutt 
Sports^ Past. vt. (1876) 468 The Harvest-supper in some 
places IS called a Mell-supper and a *Chum-supper. 1870 
Brands Antiq. (ed. Haxlitt) II. 18 Aram asserted that it 
vyas called the Cbuin Supper, because, from immemorial 
times, it was customary to produce in a (^hura a great 
cmantity of cream and to circulate it in cups to each of 
the rustic company. 1875 Imhc, Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chum- 
Ripper, an evening feast to celebrate the close of the hay 
harvest. X877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Churn- 
dash or ^Chttntmiorks. 


ClLnm (tjcin), V. For forms see sb. ; also 6 
oheam, 7 cherm, Ghana, [f. prec. sb. Not re- 
corded in OE., hut cf. MG. kimen, kernen, so Ger, 
dial., also karnen, Du. karnen, Da. kjeme, Sw, 
kdrna, all in same sense.] 

1- trans. To agitate milk or cream in a chum so 
as to make butter ; to produce butter thus. 
cx^Prmip. Parv. 76 Chyme botyr, cnvio. 1530 Palsgr. 
48^2, I cherne butter, je bos le beurre. 1533 Coverdalb 


OHURR. 

Prm, XXX. 33 Who so chyrneth mylck, maketh butter. 
160s ’SmweQuersit, i. vii. 33 The experience of chwming 
and working simple milke. 16x5 Markham Eng* Honsewa 
(1649) 106 Your creame being neatly and sweet krot, you 
shall churme or chume it. i6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Caimiry 
Farme 6s To make this Butter, shee shall heat or cherne 
it a great while in Vessels made for the purpose, 1747 
Wesiry Prim. Physick (1762), Hew Butter Milk, churned 
in a bottle. 1886 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept., In Noimandy 
. .the farmer, .churns his cieam every day. _ 

ftg. X641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1.7 It is a safe 
mle in the partition of Holy Scripture, not to chume the 
sincere milk thereof till butter come. 

b. intr. To work a churn, make butter. 

1584 R. ScoTi?7sc<w. Witcher, i. v. 8 There will never come 
ani^utter, chearne as long as you list. 1590 Shaks. Mids. 
N. II, i. 37 And bootlesse make the breathlesse huswife 
cherne. x8SS Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxii (L.), Putting his 
countess into the dairy to churn and to make cheeses. 

2. To agitate, stir, and intermix any liquid, or 
mixture of liquid and solid matter; to produce 
(froth, etc.) by this process. To churn one’s 7oayi 
to advance by churning up (the sea, etc.). 

X697 Dryden ASueidvii. 633 Churning bloody Foam. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xn. 307 The flesh trembles while she churns, 
the blood. 18. . Campdcll Poems, Dead Eagle 65 Winds 
churn’d white the waves. 1853 KAHu Grinnell E.xp. xxiv. 
(1856) 196 The sea seemed to be churning ice. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule ii. 13 All last night churning our way up to Loch 
Gair. 1880 Browning Dram. Idylls ii. Pan (j- Luna 58 
Lost in the thin foam Churned on a sea-shove. 

b. intr. 

*735 Somerville CJmsb iv. 223 Like some angiy Boar 
Churning he foams. <1x8x3 A. Wilson P'oresters Poet. 
Wks. (1846) eSj The deep bilge water churned and roared 
below. x86s Livingstone Zambesi xxii. 452 Each with his 
powerful tail causing the water to churn and froth. 
Chinned a. ; Churn er, one who chums. 
17*3 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Mixing in body, A (lunrt 
of churn’d Milk. 2878 Black Green Past, xxxiii, 263 Here 
was no churned chalk. x88B Punch 20 Oct. 182/3 Vou'vc 
been to the Dairy Show, Sii, have you not '/..Those churners 
competitive were a sweet lot. 

Clmmingf (tj»’iniq), vhl. sb. [f. prec. + -ino i .] 

1. The action of the vb. ClloiiN ; esp. the agitat- 
ing of milk or cream to produce butter. 

c x^^Promp. Parv. 76 Chyrnjmge, cumbiacio, x6xx Biiilk 
Prov. XXX. 33 Surely the churning of milke bringctli foi th 
butter. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 992 The Comining of Butter 
after the Cheiming. 1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 6g Hetty's 
in the middle o' making the butter, for the churning was 
thrown late. xSS^ Black Shandon Bells xxviii. 

2. The quantity of butter produced at a churning. 
x886 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 2/x Salt is added. .The churn- 
ings are then mixed together and sent to the market. 

3. attrib,, as churning-staff, -stick, -tub, 

1767 Percival Peruvian Bartem Phil, Trasts. LVII. 229 
A vessel, to which a churning staff is fitted.^ X840 H. U. 
IViLsoM tr. Vtshiiu /’7<nfi2<x (1864) 1 . 142 Taking the Moun- 
tain Mandara for the chuming-stick.. churn the ocean to- 
gether for ambrosia. X580 Hollvband Treas, Fr, Tong, 
Baratte, a charning tub, or chame. 

Ckumillg (tJ»'Jniq),_ 7 >j>/. a. [see -INO^.] That 
churns, in the various senses of the vb. 

1697 DavDEN Virg. Georg, iii, 400 About his churning 
Chaps the frothy Bubbles nse. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigbi. 1Z25 The cows push out. .tolerantchurningmouths. 
Ckurix-iuilk (tJu'JDmilk). Now chiefly dial. 
[cf. Ger. dial, kirn-, kernmilch, Du. kernemelk, 
LG. kammelk, kartnelk. Icel. kjama-inj6lk.\ 
Butter-miUc, the acidulous milk which remains 
after the butter has been separated. 

XS98 Hakluyt Voy, I. 97 The churnmilke which re- 
mameth of the butter. 13^ A. M, tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 267/2 We may give it charne or Buttermileke. 
z6a8 Earle Microcosm, Upstart Knt. (Arb.) 38 His face 
beares still a relish of Churne-milke. 1^7 Waugh Our 
Blanket iii. 76 A mug-full o' churn-milk. 187a Suppt, 
Voc. E. Anglia (E. D. S.), CJmm-miJJe. 
b. attrib. in Jig. sense. 

*59® Gkscnc, Never Too Late Wks. (Grosait) VIII. 193 
You that stand vpon the beauty of your churnmilke face. 
Chll’m-Owl. Obs. exc. dial. [app. a corrup- 
tion of churr-owT. see Chdrk sb. and v.] The 
Goatsucker or Night-Jar ; called also Jarr Owl. 

*®74 Eng. Birds 83 Churn-owl, Fem Owl or Goat 
sucker, C^primulgus. 2769 G. White Selborne xxii. (1789) 
62 One of these chum-owls came and settled on the cross 
of that little straw edifice and began to chatter. *832-3 
JMSP. Gleanings (1843) 297. 1879 Shropsk. Word-Bk , 

Churn-owl, obsolescent. 1883 in Hampsh. Gloss. 

Cliii’m-staff'. [f. Chden sb. + -staff.] 

1. A staff or rod used for agitating or ‘ dashing ’ 
the cream or milk in a standing chum. 

f *475 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 793/22 Hoc caagulato- 
nnm, a sdarnstafe. 16x3 Markham Eng. Housew, n. vi. 
(16M) 146 The lightness of the Churm-staffi 1762 Smollett 
L. Greaves ui (D), Employed in milking the cows, in twirl- 
mg the mop or churn-staff. X884 Chesh. Gloss., Chum-staff, 
the dasher of an old-fashioned *up and down' chum. 

2. Local name of Sun-Spurge {Euphorbia helio- 
scopia) and of Yellow Toadflax {Linaria vulgaris'). 

*833 Af. ^Q. Ser. r. VIII. 36/1 Sun Spurge.. Chum Staff. 
1^9 FKiORPlani-n. 47. _t886 Britten & Fiot,tMf!o Plani-n., 
Cmrnstaff, (1) Euphorbia H elioscopia, (2) Linaria vulgaris, 

CliTirpe, obs, form of Chibp. 

Churr, sb. [f. Chubb ».] 

1. A deep or low trilled or whirring sound made 
by some birds, etc. 

X837 Macgillivray Hist- Brit. Birds I. 404 A few mellow 
notes . . mtermixed at times with a sort of stifled scream or 
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churr. 1856 Dodell Lyrics in War Time, Milkm. Smig, 
Churr, churr 1 goes the cockchafer. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 
284 The Goat-sucker, or Nightjar,— Their cry . . with the 
addition of the characteristic ‘ chur-r-r, chur-r-r.' 

2 . Hence, the local name of several birds •which 
make this sound, esp. the Partridge; the White 
Throat {Sylvia cinered)\ the Dunlin; and the 
Nightjar. 

16x0 W. Folkingham Art of Survey iv. iii. 83 May-Chit, 
Spawe, Chnrre, Peeper, Grindle. xwy IS. Chamberlaync 
Si. Gt. Brit. i. (1684) 6 It wants not . . Curlew, Bayning, 
Dotterel, Roe, Chur. X864 Atkinson Names Birds. 

3 . Comb. Churr O-wl, the Goat-sndcer; cf. 
Chubit Owl. 

x88s SwAiNSON Brit. Birds 97 Churr Owl (Aberdeen). 

Churr (tjw), v. [Echoic : cf. (Thibb.] intr. 
To make the sound described under Chubb sb. 
(Expressive of a somewhat deeper and hoarser sound than 
chirr.) 

xsss Bardie Facions i. vi. 93 The Troglodites . . sieme 
rather to busse or churre betwene the tieth, then to speake. 
1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia. Sacra (1870) 139 The 
Partridge calls its Mate, and chairs. 1707 E. 'Ward Hud. 
Rediv. (171s) !■ vi, So have 1 heard. .A Hedge-bird churr- 
ing sit hard by. x8s7 Kingsley Ttoo K Ago III. 69 The 
night-hawk churted softly round their path, 
b. tram. 

x8g^R. MuDicBrii. Bird!s L 89 They may he. .heard 
chumng an end of their exhilarating stave. 

Hence Chuxring vbl. sb. and jppl. a. 
iS99 T. M[oufet] Silkwcrmes 73 Heare eke their burring 
and their churring song. x6xx Cotgb., Cabab. .The chuck- 
ing, churring, or iouking of a Paitridge. 1873 G. C. 
Davies Mount, Mere xi. 93 The churring of a pair of 
nightjars around an oak. 

Churre, obs, form of Chabe v., to turn. 

II ChXL'rrus. India. [Hindi charas^ The re- 
sinous exudation of the hemp -plant {Cannabis 
Indica), used in India as an intoxicating drug, 
x86o Mayne Exp, Lex., Chumis, name given to the resin 
obtained from the substance called Gunjah [dried hemp- 
plant]. x866 Treas. Boi. 214/x The dried plant, or portions 
of it, are sold . . under the name of Gunjah and Bhang, while 
the resin itself is known as Churras. 

ChUTr-WOrm, [See quot. 1868. But Bailey 
and others e-xplained the name f. OE. cierran, 
cyrran to turn, * because it lumeth quick about ’.] 
A local name of the Mole-Cricket. 

1666 Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. § 2. 124. 1726 Bid. Riui. 
(ed. 3), Eve-Chnrr or Chuir-Worm, a kind of Insect. x868 
WOOD Homes without H. viii. 158 The Mole Cricket, .called 
in some places the Croaker or Churr-worm on account of 
the peculiar sound which it produces. 

Churryl, obs. f. Chubl. 

Churt, -y, dial, variants of Chebx, - 7 . 
tChU'rtle, ». Obs. rare-^. To chirp. 

X570 Levins Manip, 192 To <A^xa^^.e,pipilare, 
unnse, van form of Choose v., q.v. 

+ Chuserel. [App. an error of some kind.] 
x73x-x8oa Bailey, Chusherel, a Whore master, a De- 
bauchee. Shahsp. X847-78 Halliwell, Chuserel, a de- 
bauched fellow. South. 

Chusite (t/iw'zait). Min. [Named by Saiissure 
in 1 794, perhaps f, Gr. ypa-is fusion + -itb.] A 
variety of Olivine, considered by Dana to be par- 
tially decomposed chrysolite. 

z8ix Pinkerton Petrol. 1 - 38 Little grains . . of that sub- 
stance I have called granular chusite. x8x4 T. Allan 
Min. Nomettcl,, C/msite, Saussttre, a mineral found in the 
cavities of porphyry. iSiiSS Dana Min. 258. 

ClilL'fc Tut.] An exclamation 

expressive of impatience. 

X825 Lytton Zicci 34 ‘Chut,' I thought you spoke of 
Zicci. X848 Dickens Dontbey (1863) II. 18s ‘ Chut I ' said 
the old woman . . ‘ what signifies ! ’ x8sx Mayne Reid 
Scalp Hunt, xxxi, ‘ Chut, man 1 your tongue wags like a 
beaver's tall in flood-time 

Chute (Jwt). Also 9 shute. [Here there ap- 
pears to be a mixture of the F, chute fall (of'water, 
descent of a canal lock, etc.), and Eng. Shoot. 
The former appears to have been adopted in North 
America in sense i, and the application gradually 
extended to include senses which originate with 
Shoot, and are still commonly so spelt in England.] 

1 . A fall of water ; a rapid descent in a river, or 
sleep channel by which water escapes from a 
higher to a lower level. 

[2723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 287 Gulleys or 
channels . . where, upon hasty rains, great shoots of water 
had been used to run.] 2847 Longf. Ev. ii. ii. 13 They 
swept with the current— Now through rushing chutes among 
green islands. 1884 HarpeFsMag. Zv-ne zitjz We dropped 
down a glassy chute into an extensive basin. 

2 . A sloping channel or passage for the con- 
veyance of water, or of things floating in water, 
to a lower level ; in North America, an opening 
in a river dam for the descent of logs, etc. 

[x8o8 A. Parsons Traxi, Asia xi. 241 At this place the 
ships are supplied with water.. conveyed into the boats by 
shutes made on purpose.] 2878 Lumberman's Gas. iS Dec. 
426 The gates [of the dam] are opened, the logs are run 
through the chute, and sufficient water is furnished to carry 
them below. x88o Ibid, z Jan. 28 The rafts, .at Ottawa, are 
guided through a ‘slide’ or ‘chute’ to the mills where they 
belong. x88i Standard 22 Jan. 5/1 If the winter is mild 
th e logs cannot be ‘ hauled * trom the ‘ stump * to the * shoot 
on the river bank. 

S. A steep channel or enclosed passage down 


which ore, coal, grain, or the like is ' shot so as 
to reach a receptacle, wagon, etc. below. In 
England, usually shoot, 

x88x Raymond Mining^ Gloss., Chute, A channel or shaih 
underground, or an inclined trough above ground, through 
which ore falls or is ‘ shot’ by gravity from a higher to a 
lower level. 2882 Pidgeon Engineers Hoi. I. 272 The 
rattle of the pnmps,_ and heavy falls of ore in the chutes. 
2883 Stevenson Silverado Sq, 81 A rusty iron chute on 
wooden legs came flying like a monstrous gargoyle across 
the parapet 

4 . The steep slope of a spoil-bank beside a 
quarry or mine, do-wn which mbbisb is shot ; also, 
a steep slope for tobogganing. 

2884 Pall mall G. 28 Aug. 2/1 Most of the inscriptions 
found at Assos were in the chutes of earth beneath this part 
of the Agora, the blocks evidently having been thrown down 
daring the troubles of the city. 1888 Detroit Pree Press 
7 Jan., Last winter there weren’t half enough toboggan 
chutes to accommodate the people. xVtB PaU Mall G. 3 
Sept. 13/2 Marine tobogganing . . The artificial slope rises 
from high water mark to the height of 32 ft. above it. .The 
chute is 278 feet long. 

6. In Isle of Wight, a steep cutting affording a 
passage from the surface above a cliff to the lower 
undercliff ground. Also spelt shute, shoot. 

2847-78 Halliwell, Clmte, Shoot, a steep hilly road. 
I. Wight. 2879 Jenkinson Guide /. of Wight 94 A branch 
road ascends the cliff by what is known as Uie St. Lawrence 
or Whitwell Shute. 

Hence Chute v., to send down through a chute. 
2884 Harper's Mag. May 872/1 Logs . . are often chuted 
down from the lofty ridges. 

Chutney, chutuee (tj»-tni). Also chutuy, 
chutuee. [Hindi chatni,'] A strong hot relish or 
condiment compounded of ripe fruits, acids, or 
sour herbs, and flavomed ■with chillies, spices, etc. 

1823 Forbes Orient. Metn. II. 30 lY.I The Chatna is 
sometimes made with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, garlic, and 
chilies. 2826 ‘ Quiz’ Grand Master vm. She soon return’d 
with. .Rice, chitny, Bombay ducks, and tea. 2848 Thack- 
ERAV Van. Fair lix. Chests of mangoes, chutney, and 
currie-powders. 287a Eng. Meek. 4 Feb. 312/2 Chutnee. 
Chuze, obs, form of Choose. 
t Chwarnt, chwas, ch.wiixe, chwot, obs. 
and dial. ff. I warrant, I was, I ween, I wot : see 
Ch. pron. 

a 2333 Udall Roister Z). l iii. (Arb.) 23 N ere since chwas 
bore enwrine. 1368 T. Howell Arb, Amitie (1879) 89 
Though icham not 30 3eemlie, chwot, as bene the Courtnoles 
gay. 2589 Hay any Work 39 Chwarnt tee ti vorehead 
zaze hath as home. 

Ohy-, foixnerly in words now spelt Chi-, q.v. 
Chyan, obs. form of Cayenne. 

Chyaate, -yar. of Cheste sb.^ Obs., strife, 
tChyazic (ksise-zik), a. [f. the initial letters 
of c-ntvon, hy-drogen, and as-ote -i- -ic.] Chetn. in 
Chyazic Acid : an old name of Prussic acid. 

18x9 Children Ckeni. Anal. 323 Sulphocyanic acid was 
discovered by Mr. Fonrett in iScS. .but in 1814, be published 
a more detailed account of its properties under the name of 
'sulphuretted chyazic acid. 2^7-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 
417/2 The sulphuretted Chyazic acid of Forrett. 

Chyelie, chycou, obs. ff. Chichb, Chicken. 
Chyde. Obs. rare. 

CX473 Piet, Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 777 Hk fax, a chyde. 

Chyde, obs. variant of Chithb, Chive. 

CX485 E. E. Misc. (1836) 77 A chyde of saffrone, 

Cliyer(e, obs. form of Cheee. 

Chyke, Chykeu, -in, Ohykwede, etc., obs. 
forms of Chick, Chicken, Chickweed. 
CbylaceOUS (koilc^i-Jas), a. rare~^. [f, L. 
chyl-us Chyle + -aceous.] Of the nature of chyle. 

2896 Floyer State Anim. Hzmunirsfjl), 'When the spirits 
of the chyle have half-fermented the chylaceous mass. 

Chylaqueous (kail? I'kwfias), a. [f. Chyle + 
-aqueous!] Of the nature of water mixed "with 
chyle. Chylaqueous fluid : A transparent colour- 
less fluid existing in certain invertebrata, corre- 
sponding to the blood of the higher animals. 

2859 Carpenter Anim. Phys, 2869 Nicholson Zool, 92 
A cavity in the roof of the umbrella from which arise a series 
of radiating canals, the so-called chylaqueous canals. 2877 
Huxley Anat. Inv. An. he. 560, 1 know not why the pre- 
posteious name of ‘^chylaqueous fluid’ should have been 
invented for that which is in no sense ‘ chyle ', though, like 
the other fluids, it contains a good deal ot water. 

ClLylariose (knileoriJa’s). [ton the type of 
cellulose, etc,, f. Gr. yvKapiov a little juice, dim. of 
Xv\ 6 s juice,] ‘ A term for levulose or fruit sugar 
when obtained from honey’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Chyle (kail). Forms ; 6-7 chiluB, 6-8 chylus, 
7 chile, 7- chyle, [a. F. chyle It. chilo, Sp. 
quild) L. chylus, a, Gr. }fiK 6 s juice (of plants, 
animals, decoctions), chyle, f. stem xv- (xc"*> X^-) 
to pour, shed, fuse, etc. ; cf. Chyme. For some 
time the Gr.-L. form chylus (chilus) was used.] 

1 . The white milky fluid formed by the action 
of the pancreatic juice and the bile on the chyme, 
and contained in the lymphatics of the intestines, 
which are hence called Jacteals. ‘ The term has 
been used to designate the fluid in the intestines 
just before absorption ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1342 R. Copland Gi^don’s Quest. Chirurg., To make 
dygestyon, and to brynge the Chilus to the lyuer by raeanes 


of the veynes meseraykes. 2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. II. 346 Chylus in the stomach. 1604 T. Wright 
Pass. I. ix. 36 When the meate in our stomackes is suffi- 
ciently digested, the chile, .there remayneth, 2620 Venner 
Via Recta viii. 165 There can never of crude chyle be made 
good bloud in the liuer. 2692 Bentley B(^le Led. 74 
The lacteous vessels for the reception of the chyle. 2728 
J. Chambeblayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. iv. § 5 A sort of 
Fap, which the Anatomists call Chylus, 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rtiles o/Diet 274 So as the Chyle may have a freepassage 
into the Blood. 1881 Mivart Cat i8r The chyme of the 
stomach, having been modified by the action of all these 
secretions, changes into what is called chyle. 
fig. 2832 Pe'Yton Cafastr. Ho. Stuarts (13(32) 63 The 
Officers, .have not a Dogs Appetite to turn Judicature to a 
had Chylos. 2883 Reader 4 Mar. 234/1 Digested and 
assimilated, so to speak, into the chyle of the nund. 

'}' 2 . The moisture absorbed by plants. (So in 
Gr. and L.) Obs. 

2731 Tull Horsehoeing Husb, {1731) 144 The chyle cannot 
mount in sufficient quantity to be pnrify'd and turn’d 
into sap. 

3 . attrib. and in Comb., as chyle-receptacle, -space, 
-vessel', chyle-fed, -forming, adjs. ; chyle -clot, 
the solid matter resulting from the coagulation of 
the chyle ; chyle-coi^puBcle, the corpuscle-like 
bodies contained in chyle ; chyle-fexmeut, a dia- 
static ferment found in the chyle; chyle-stomach, 
(see quot.'. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Atiai. III. 743/1 'Very few of the 
peculiar ^chyle-corpuscles are seen. 2872 Geo, Eliot Mid- 
diem. (Hoppe), With the healthiest *'chyle-fed blood. 2873 
W. Houghton Sketches Brit. Itu. 15 The *chyle-forming 
stomach. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. A uat. II. 133/1 A vertically 
compressed sac situated between the ''’chyle-receptacles 
2878 Bell GegetibaueVs Comp. Anat, 272 The mid-gut 
' 'chyle-stomach ’ is no less varied in character. 

Cnylendere, variant of Chilindbb, Obs. 
C^lifa'Cieut , a. rare. [ad. assumed 
faciettt-em, pr. pple. of *chylifaclre, an incorrect 
formation (for chfUfleare), f. chyl-us chyle + fewSre 
to make.] Forming chyle. Syd. Soc. Lex. 
t Chyma'Ctiou. Obs. rate—^. [n. of action 
f. assumed L. *ckylifact- ppl. stem of the assumed 
verb mentioned above.] = Chylipioation. 

2732 Arbuthnot Aliments (J.), Drinking excessively dur- 
ing the time of chylefaction, stops perspiration. 

Ckylifacti'Ve (koilifse-ktiv), a. rare. Also 

chil-. [f. as prec. : see -IVE.] = Chylipio. 

2646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. lu. xxii. (1650) 136 Any 
proper digestion, chilifactive mutation, or alimentall con- 
version. 2856 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 67/1 The conditions of 
the chylifactive and respiratory functions. 
Chylifa’ctory, a. Also erroneously in 9 
ehylo-. [f. as prec. : see -oby.] « prec. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 84 A Chylifactory 
menstruum or digestive preparation. zZgzBiachw, JI/ag.L. 
773 The Englishman, through whose.. blood the nutritive 
and chylofactory roast beef and strong ale have been amal- 
gamated since the days of Edward the Confessor. 

Chylifa’ctous. [Erroneous formation for chyli- 
factive or -ory.'] ‘ Causing chylification.’ 

X721-Z800 Bailey. 

CkyliferO'as (koili'feros), a. Also chil-. [f. 
L. *chy lifer (f. chyl-us chyle -f -fer bearing) -f- -00s. 
Cf. F. chyliflre.'] Bearing or containing Ayle, 

2889 W. Simpson Hyd-rol. Chym. 25 A chiliferous acid 
ferment. 169a Sir T. Blount Ess, 116 Lacteals , . and 
chyliferous ducts. 2708 Brit, Apollo No. 69. 2/1 The Guts 
and Chyliferous 'Vessels, x^ F. H. Ramauge Cure Con- 
sumption (18611 70 The chyliferous absoiption. 

Ckylific (koili-fik), a. [f. L. type *chyliflc-us 
chyle-making ; see -Pio.] Chyle-producing. Chy- 
lific stomach : in insects, the digestive cavity formed 
by the dilation of the alimentary canal. ^ 

2838-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 971/1 The chylific stomach 
is exceedingly long and i^lindricaL 2^7 Huxley Anat. 
Inv, An. 412 In the chylific ventricle, the muscular layers 
and the basement membrane arc disposed much as 
before. 

Chylificatiou (koidifik^'jhn). Also 7 chil-- 
[n. of action f. Chyupy : see -ation. Cf, F. 
chytificati<m{\ The production of chyle, chyle- 
making. 

1623 CttooKE Body 0/ Man 44 A Creature therefore may 
for a time liue without ChiUfication, which is the action of 
the stomacke, but not without san^ifleation. x8ax Burton 
Anat, Mel. i. i. ii. v. (1651) 21 Chilincation of this so chewed 
meat in the stomack. 26^ Power Exp. Philos, i, 67 Aftw 
her several operations of Digestion, Chylification, Sangui- 
fication, etc. 2730 Martyn in Phil. Treats. XXXVL 388 
Tubes, or Bowels, which serve for Nutrition or Chylifica- 
tion. 2839 Carpenter Anini. Phys. iv. (i87a)_ 163 The 
second stage of true digestion is termed chylification. 

Cliylifica’tory, U. rare'~'^. [f. as prec. + 

-OB^ Connected with the production of chyle. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ckylify (ksMifi), v. [mod. f. on L. type chyh- 
ficare, in F. chylifier ; f. L. ch^l-us : see Chylb 
and -PY.] To turn into chyle; to produce 
chyle. 

2663 Baxter Divine Life Pref., It is the same food 
which the first concoction chylifieth. a 1^3 URquHAKT 
Rabelais in. iv. The teeth do chew it, and the stomach 
doth receive, digest and chilify it. 
fig. 2867 Seltd. Writ. V'et. Stran^ord (1869) I. 116 
The incredibly unholy purpose of partitioning, swallowing, 
digesting, and chylifying everything at the other side of 
Europe. 
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CIBORIUM. 


CHYIiO-. 

t Chylle. Obs. rare—'-. An unidentified plant ; 
perh. Gr. <pv\Kiov flea-wort, Plantago Psyllium 
(liddell and Scott). 

f*44o Promjr. Parv. Chylle, herbe, ciliwit vel^sihntn. 

Chylo- (kaib), combining form of Gr. 

Chyle, as in chylo-serous, etc. 

Hence + diylo'grapliy/ a description of the 
lacteal vessels. Chylo-plioroua, diyle- bearing. 
ChylorxlLoe'a, a morbid overflow of chyle. Ohy- 
lo’sis, chylification. 

*783 J. Sheldon {title\ The History of the Absorbent 
System, part the first; containing the Chylography, or 
Description of die Human Lacteal Vessels. 1885 W. H. 
Dickinson JleHal 3- Ui-iii. Affect, iii. xix. 1133 The patho- 
logy of cutaneous ‘ chylorrhcea’ has been made the subject 
offurther inquiry, ifcp Khorz Pritic. Med. 35 Chyloseroiw 
urine is of a milky colour. 1637 Phys. Diet,, Chylosis, the 
hurt concoction of the stomach. 

Cbyloid (koi'loid, -uiid), a. rare, [see -oid.J 
Resembling chyle. 

x8^ Dana Zoofih. iii. 22 These chyloid fluids. 

Chylopoietic, -poetic (.kaidopoiie-tik, -poje - 
tik), a. [ad. mod. L. chylopoietic-us, a. Gr. 
XuhoiroiijTiE-or, f. -xy^ovontv to make into jnice, f. 
Xahd-ff jnice + 'noiuv to make. Cf. F. chylopoii- 
tique^ Of or relating to the formation of chyle 
[yhylopoiesis ) ; chyle-producing. 

®* 73 S Ahbuthnot ij.), According to the force of the 
chylopoetick organs, more or less chyle may be extracted 
from the same food. 1847 Proc. Awer. Phil. Sac. IV. 3M 
The marsupial young . . have a chylopoietic . . life. 1839 
Tombs Denial Surg. (1873) 49 Disorder of the chylopoietic 
viscera. 

b. suhst. in pi. The chyle-forming organs. 

iZ^JBlackw. LXVl. 103 Boys . . became deranged 
in their chylopoietics. 

t Cliylo'Se, a, Ohs. [f. L. type cliylbs-us : see 
-OSE.] Full of chyle, chylous. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 1003 [He] concludes this Trea- 
tise with the Chylose Fhthisick. 1707 FloveH Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 292 It wants chylose Matter. 

+ CliylO'se, V. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
tnm into juice or chyle, yyiMaavs conversion into 
chyle.] To turn into chyle. 

1341 R. Copland Gnydon's Quest. Chipirg., The mofyt- 
able thynges dygested and chylozed in it. 1379 G. Baker 
Giiydotis Quest. CAinirg. 78 To distribute the profitable 
thin« digested and chilozed in it 

Cuylons (koi-lss), a. [f. L. type chJ>lSs-us, f. 
chyltis Chyle ; cf. F. chyleux^ Of, pertaining to, 
or like chyle ; full of or charoed with chyle. 

xMd Phil. Trans. 1 . 386 If the Emittent Dogs blood had 
not been so chylous. 1783 A. Monro Comyar. Anat, (ed. 3I 
^ We can . . press out of them a chylous . . liquor, x^ 
T. J. Graham Dotn. Med, 363 The chyme . . is a shiny 
homogeneous pulp, consisting of two partSj the one excre- 
mentitious, and the other chylous or nutritive. X858 Thu- 
mcHuu Urine 239 So-called ctwlous urine. 

Chylter, obs. variant of Chclteb. 

II Chylnna [kailuo-ria). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Xi/\-ds liquid, chyle + oip-ov urine -l- -zh j cf. F. 
chylariel\ The disorder of chylous urine. 

x86o Mayne Med, Lex, in append. x866 A. Flint Princ, 
Med. u88o) 924. 

t C]^‘ly, a. Obs. [see -yi.] Of or like chyle. 

X664 Kwer Exf, Philos. I. 60 You shall observe in perfect 
Sanguineous Animals a Circulation of an albugineous- 


C I-. Since c before i (as before e) was palatalized 
in OE, and in due course written ch- in 
ME, it follows that all OE. words in that 
have left representatives, now appear in the fore- 
going section of CH-, (e.g. chicken, chide, child, 
chill, chin, chirm). As a consequence Cx- now 
contains only non-Teutouic words which have 
entered the language during the Middle English 
or the modern period, chiefly from Latin directly or 
through French. (The sole exception is the word 
Cinder, as now spelt, for OE. and ME. sinder ; 
which ^so owes its current spelling and inclusion 
among the ci- words to erroneous identification 
ivith French cendre, Latin cinerem.) The words 
in cy- are also non-Teiitonic, being mostly modem 
and of Greek origin. In these combinations c 
has nonnally the sound of j ; in the remaining com- 
binations, Cl-, Co-, Cb-, Cu-, c has, as in Ca-, its 
original phonetic value of (k), and comprises 
original English, as well as later words from all 
sources. 

Cia : see Cha, Tea. 

Clarlatan, Ciarlitano : see Chaelatan, 
Ciath(e, ciat, variants of Cyath, Obs. 
Ciatica, obs. form of Sciatica. 

CiatoJUe (sai-atoum). Stirg. [Acc. to Mayne, 
f. Gr. hI-iov column, uvula, cartilage of the nose 
+ -TOJM.OS cutting ; but see Cionotomb, the correct 
formation from these elements.] * Au instrument 
for dividing pseudo-membranous band.s in the 
rectum and bladder ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex, i860). 


chylic-matter, 1742 Dr. Perry in Trouts. XLII. S3 

It became of a ch^y Colour and Substance. 

Chsnn-: seeCHiM-. 

Ohym, ohs. dial, form ail a-m : see Ch, Cham. 

137s J. Still Gauun. Gurton n. i, Chym goodly rewarded, 
cham 1 not. 

Ohymbe, obs. form of Chime. 

•|* Chymble, v. Obs. rare—'^. ? To fold. 

c X340 Ga/to. ^ Gr. Knt. 958 pat ojier wyth a goiger watz 
gered oner pe swyre, Chymbled ouer hir blake chyn with 
mylk-quyte vayles. 

Cliyme (kaim), sb. In 7 ohymus. [ad. 
L. chymus Gr. yypjbs juice (of plants, animals, 
etc.), f. stem xi*- X*-) to pour, shed, fuse, 

etc. The two forms x®^®^ were prac- 

tically identical in sense ; some writers preferring 
one, and some the other ; they were differentiated 
by Galen, and in Orign Etym. (^450), yyv-bs is 
explained as 'juice in its raw or natural state’, 
XhXos ‘juice produced by decoction or digestion’ 
(Liddell & Sc.) ; this appears to be the foundation 
of the modem distinction of chyle and chyme^ 

The semifluid pulpy acid matter into which food 
is converted in the stomach by the action of the 
gastric secretion. From the stomach it passes 
into the small intestine, and by the action on it 
of the bile, the pancreatic juice, etc., becomes 
fitted for absorption as chyle. 

i6ot Waliuncton Opt. Glass 113 It hath his essence from 
the Chymus or juice of our aliment. \t&stx,WiUii Rem. 
Med. iVhs, Voc., Chyme, is the juyee of the meat further 
digested. 1731 Chambers Cycf. s.v. Chyle, A thick, whitish, 
partly fluid mass, called Chyme. 183* Th. Ross Hum- 
boldis Trim. IL xxiv. 500 The sensation of hunger ceases 
long before digestion takes place, or the chyme is converted 
into chyle. 1878 Foster Phys. n. L _§ 4. 240 These two 
alkaline fluids tend to neutralize the acidity of the chyme. 

2 . ‘ The sap of jilants ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3 . Comb., as ebyme-masB, ‘the central semi- 
fluid sarcode iu the interior of Infusoria ’ (tiza?.). 

i*ClLyjlie,0. Obs. rare— [app.f.med.Gr.x®/‘f‘“ 
for alchemy.] To extract by alchemy. 

x6x3 T. Adams Pract, Whs. (1861) I. 153 What antidote 
against the terror of consmence can be chymed from gold? 

+ Chymer, ». Obs. rare—', [app. onomato- 
poeic (unless an error).] To shiver. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 73 Chymerynge or chyuerynge, or 
dyderynge, friguius. 

Ohyner, -mer, -otir, variants of Chimebb. 

+ Cl^mia'tev. Ohs. [Med.L. chymiater, f. 
raed. Gr. -xypeta chemistry + larpbs physician ; cf. 
F. cMmiatre.'] A Chemiatric physician. 

ifiM I. T, Stone in Phil. Trans, XVIII. 112 Falling into 
the Hands of some Empirical Chymiater of the Town. 

Chymic, Cbymist, etc. : see Chbmio, etc. 

+ Chymics, sb. pi. Obs. = Chbmibthy. 

_ x6s8 A.^Fox Wurtz’ Surg. Ep. Ded. 2 A great practitioner 
in Cbymicks and deeply enligntned therein. 

Ghyiniferous (kaimi ferus), a. [f. Gr.-L. chytn- 
us Chyme + -fer bearing + -ous.] Bearing or con- 
taining chyme. Syd,Soc.Lex. (1881). 
Chymificaiion (katmifik^i-Jon). [n. of action 
from Chtmiet : see -ation.] The conversion of 
food into chyme, the formation of chyme. 


Clbacion, variant of Cibation, Obs. 

Cibanau (sibea’rian), a. rare. [f. L, cibdri-us, 
f. cibtis food -h -AN.] Of or pertaining to food, 
•j* Cibarian bread, transl, of L. cibarius panis. 

16*3 Cockeram, Cibarian bread, browne biead. 1839 
Proc. Betyu. Nat. Club 1 . 202 To convey an accurate idea 
of these cibarian instruments, .is. .impossible. 
't'Ci'barieS, jA//. Obs, [ad. L. dbdria {hings 
used for food.] Articles of food, victuals, provisions. 

X399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer^s Bk. Physicke 20/2 Nether vse 
any strong cibaiyes, as Onions, Leecks, Spelte, or anye 
other Spices. 16x3 R. C Tdble Alph. (ed. 3), Cibaries, 
meates, nourishment. 1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 315 
Mint is useful to cibaries, which, .is a gratefol sallet herb. 

Cibarions (sibes'rias), a, rare. [f. L. dbdria 
(see above) + -ous.] ‘ Relating to food ; useful for 
food, edible ’ (J.), 

1656 Blount Glossosr., Cibarions, pertaining to meat, fit 
to be eaten. [So in Philhis and Bailey, vol. II.] X856-8 
W. Clark Van der Hoeveti s Zool, I. 657 Foot-jaws small, 
not covering the cibarious organs. 

Ciba’tion. Obs. [ad. L. dbdtidfi-em feeding, 
noim of action from dbdre to feed, f. dbtis food,] 

_ 1 . Alchetn. Name of the seventh process, ‘ feed- 
ing the matter ’. 

5471 Ripley Comp, Alch. vii. L in Ashm. (1652) 160 Ciba- 
cion ys callyd a fedyng of oar Matter dry Wyth Mylke, 
and Mete. x6xo B. Jonson Alch, l L (1616) 609 Because o' 
your fermentation, and cibation. x66a Fuller Worthies 
HI. 204 The twelve gates, leading to the making the Philo- 
sophers Stone. .1. Calcination. .7. Cibation. 

2 . gen. Taking food, feeding. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 197 That diet is not to be altered 
easily, safely nor quickly from our accustomed cibations. 
x86o in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Cibbol(l, vars. of Cibol. 


1826 Good Bh. Nat. (1834)1. 277 Chymification, or its 
[food's] reduction into pulp.. is the office of the stomach. 
1839 Carpenter Anim, Phys. iv. (1872) 162 The first stage 
of digestion properly so called is termed chymification. 
Chyinify (koi'mifi), v. [mod. f. on L. type 
*chymificare, in F. chymijier, f. L. chymus : see 
Chyme and -ey.] trans. To turn into chyme. 

x83a FraseVs Mag. XLVI. 433 The fibre .. requiring a 
good gastric juice to dissolve and chymify it properly. 2839 
Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 314/1 The outer or chymified part. 

f Chynaistator. Obs. rare—'. = Chemist. 
Ax68a Sir T. Browne Whs. (1882) III. 483 Be not a 
stranger to the_ useful part of chymistry. See what chymisi- 
ators do in their ofiicmes. 

•f Ohymistioall, = Chemistical, chemical. 

ISS9 Morwvng Evouyw. Pref., No mention . . of waters 
or oyles prepared in Chymisticall instiuments. 

CnymmiB, Chymes, var. Chbmis. 
diymo- (ksi’Did), before a vowel Ohym-, comb. 
formofL.Gr.r/zj7»z-zzjCHYME,asinChyme’coliysis, 
a discharge of chyme. Chymophore, a term ap- 
plied to the lactiferous vessels of plants and other 
juice-bearing vessels. Chymo'phoxons a. = Chym- 
IPEBOHS. Chymorrhaa'a, a discharge or efflux 
of chyme. Chymosin, = pepsin, a nitrogenous 
matter found in gastric jnice. Chymoze'mla, a 
morbid increase of the intestinal evacuations, etc. 
Chymous (kai’mos), a. [f. L. chpmus Chyme -h 
- ous.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, chyme. 

1698 in PkiL Treats. XX. 137 A great part of the Chymous 
Substance. 183X Carpenter Matt. Phys. (ed. 2) 287 The 
passage of the chymous mass along the small iiitestineb. 
Chympne, obs. form of Chimney. 

Chymyu, -age : see Chimin, -age. 

Chya, ehynne, obs. ff. of Chin, Chine. 
Chynoery, Chyngerie, var. of Chinohebt. 
Chynchone, obs. form of Sencion, grgtiindsel. 
Chyne, obs. form of Chine, Chin, Chain. 

+ Chynge. Obs. rare—', perh. = Chink sb?- 
0x300 in Wr.-Wiilcker 701/2 Hec rettma, a chynge. 

Chyngle, Chyiisehe, var. Shingle, Chinch. 
Cb.yoxn.eter (kaip'mftsj). [f. Gr. x^- stem of 
Xe-^tv to pour + /t 4 Tpov measure.] An instrument 
for measuring liquids, consisting of a tube with a 
piston moving in it, the piston-rod being graduated 
so as to indicate the quantity forced out. 
x88o iu Webster SiMl, 

Ohype, -ppo, Chypher, obs. ff. Chip, Cipher. 
t Chy:ppypau*tie. Sc. Obs. Name of a mis- 
chievous spirit. (Jam.) 

1301 Douglas Pal, Hon, i. 528 Skrymomorie fery gaueme 
mony a clowre. For chyppynutie full oft my chaftis quuik, 
Chyr-, occas. obs. sp. of words in Chib-. 
Chyme, Chyrt, obs. ff. of Chdbn, Chibt v. 

X396 H. Clafham Brief e Bible 1, 77 A brother, .in a trance, 
who happilie once may bee recovered, by chyrting the 
cheeke and vse of strong waters. 

Chysel, Chysseu, etc. : see Chestl, Chisel, 
Chysible, ohs. form of Chasuble. 

OhyBt(e, obs. f. of Chest sb.i ; var. Chest j^.2 
Chyte, Chyter, obs, f. of Chide, Chitteb. 
Chyvaohee, -vauchee, -ie, Chyvaunche, 
Chjrveteyne : see Chev-. 

Chyver, obs. form of Shiver. 


t Gibe. Obs. rare—'. A humorous adaptation 
of L. cibtis food. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V- ^33 0 *^ Means of Life 
are Pole, and Gibe, and Vest. 

Cibisitome (sibi'sUnum). Surg. [f. Gr. ici 0 iai-s 
pouch + -To/ios cutting.] ‘ A term applied by Petit- 
Radel to an instniment for lacerating the capsule 
of the lens in the operation for removal of cataract ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

tCiboirCe. Obs. [s.,F.dboire:—L.dboritim.'] 

1640 Canterb. Self-Convict, iii The wine was not .sent to 
the sick . . nor set up in the Church in the ciboir or re- 
ositorie. X636 Blount Glossogr,, Ciboire (Fr.', a Pix, the 
ox or cup wherein the Sacrament is put and kept in the 
Churches of Roman Catholiques. 

Cibol, ciboule (si‘b^). [a. F. dbottlei see 
Chibol. This has been used for a lone time in 
Scotch, where it is reduced to Sybow, sybo==cibow 
~dboll.'\ Another form of Chibol. 

1632 Sherwood, Cibboll, _ comme Chibboll. 1696 Phillips , 
C ibols, small Onions eaten in sallads. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 
(1729) 134 Scalions or Cibbols, are degenerate Onions. X708- 
ax Kersey, Ctbol, Ciboule, orchihbol, a kind of small degene- 
rate onion, xyss Johnson, Cibol^ a small sort of onion used 
in salads. This word Is common in the Scotch dialect ; hut 
the I is not pronounced. X778 T. Mawe Univ. Gardener 
s.y. AUiuut, The Ciboule or Welch Onion is a perennial 
plant. X832 Veg. Subst. Food 289 The Welsh onion, or 
ciboule. .originally from Siberia, .a hardy plant, .strong in 
flavour, .known in England since the. .seventeenth century. 

_ II CibOXTium. (sibo«‘rivm). [med. L. cibdrium 
in sense i, in class, use ‘a drinking-cup’, a. Gr. 
KiPi/piov (a.) the cup-shaped seed-vessel or fleshy 
receptacle of the Eg^tian water-lily, Nelwnbium 
spedosum, {bi) a drinking-cup made from or re- 
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sembling this seed-vessel. Sense 2 arose partly from 
confusion with sense i, partly out of a mistaken 
derivation from L. cibus food (Ugutio, ‘ ciboiiiun 
vas ad ferendos cibos Du Cange), in accordance 
with which it also occurs in med.L. as cibarium. 

_(The KijSiupioi; cont^ned the ‘ nuts ’ or fruits called Kilofio; 
(u.'i 6 wruK,faha aigypitaca, or Egyptian beans ; the rhizome 
or * root ’ of the plant was called KoKoxiuria ; both these 
names were also extended to the plant as a whole.)] 

1 . Arck. (see quots.) 

1787 Arcltxol, VIII. 171 The Ciborium was the shell 
containing the seeds of the Colocasia or Egyptian bean . . 
it was used as a_ drinking cup, and resembled our chalices 
or goblets. This inverted and suspended by its footstalk 
was similar to the canopy that covered those shiines \ and 
in the beginning of the 5th century, as appears from Chry- 
sostom, was thus understood, and at length expressed the 
pillars, cut tains, canopy, and the whole shrine or tabernacle. 
*838 J. Britton Diet, of Ardiit. ^ Arcliaol. 79 Ciborium 
..an arched vault, or canopy raised over the high-altar. 
1849 Rock Ch, of Fatheys I. iii. ig8. 1875 Diet, Chr, 
Antia. I. 66 No ciborium now existii^ at Rome seems to 
be ofearlier date than the 12th c. 1876 Gwilt EncycL Arch. 
1214 The earliest known instance of a ciborium appears 
in the church of St. George at Thessalonica. 

2 . Applied to a receptacle for the reservation of 
the Eucharist. Of different forms; sometimes 
suspended from the roof or ciborium (sense i), 
sometimes having the form of a temple or tabernacle, 
sometimes of a cup with an arched cover. 

1651 Evelyn Diary (1827) II. 33, 1 stept into ye Jesuites, 
who had this high day expos’d their Cibarium, made all of 
solid gold and imagerie. 1844 Pugin Gless.^ Ciboriutn. . In 
form It nearly resembles a chalice with an arched cover. 
1833 Cdl. Wiseman III. 72 Avery large ciborium of 
the same precious metal, but covered with diamonds and 
other jewels. 1889 Catal. .^titart Exhib. No. 322 Ciborium 
and cover of copper gilt, known as the ‘ Cup of Malcolm 
Canmore.’ 

Cibovy, civory. [Anglicized form of prec. ; 
also civery, Sevbbt, q. v.] =prec. sense i. 

1845 R. Willis Archit, Hist, Canterh. CatJu 49 Each 
compartment of a vault resembles a ciborium, and a vaulted 
aisle may be compared to a series of ciboria. Du Cange in- 
forms us that in Auvergne, cibory is used for a vaulted 
tomb. 1889 F. M. Nichols Marvels of Rome (tr. lath c. 
MirahtUa Roma) 66 A civory with pillars of porphyry, 

tCibo'S^y. Obs.—^ [f. L. type f. 

cibtis food.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cibosity (fibosiias), plenty of 
victuals, store of food. 

t dboixlet. Obs.~’‘ [a. F. dbouleite, dim. of 
ciboule.'l See quot, 

g 08-15 Kersey, Cihmikt, a young Chibbol. 1721 Bailey. 
LCada (sikei’da). Also 5 cicade, 9 {foet.) 
oioad. [L. ctcada.'l A homopterous insect with 
large transparent wings, living on trees or shrubs ; 
the male is noted for its power of making a shrill 
chirping sound, much appreciated by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Nearly all the species are inhabitants of tropical or the 
warmer temperate regions. Only one small species has been 
found (in the New Forest) in England. Called by the 
Greeks rimi, which, like cicada and cigetU, is often erro- 
neously rendered ‘grasshopper’. 

1432-50 tr. Higden- (Rolls) 1 . 317 pere beep also cicade 
bryddes pat syngep at pe beste, and hauep a pipe op^u 
vnder pe prote. i8« Binoley A?tim, Biog. III. 177 The 
American Locust. This species of Cicada is at all times 
very common in Pennsylvania. 1819 Samouelle Entomol, 
Compend, 229 Qicada . . the only species known to inhabit 
this country was lately discovered by Mr. Daniel Bydder 
near the New Forest. iSao T. Mitchell Aristafh, I. 285 
He deigns in his hair The cicada to wear. 1851 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, i. The tree-frog and cicada are silent. 
1855 Singleton Virgil 1 . 164 With their chirp The plaintful 
cicads shall the vine-trees rend. 1866 Conth. Mag. Nov. 
538 Under olive boughs in which cicadas sing. 

II Cicala (siltada). The It. 'gl.cicale is sometimes 
used. [a. It. andProv. cicala L. cicada (see prec.). 
Cf. Cigala] = Cicada. 

i8ai Byron Juan iii. evi, The shrill cicalas, people of the 
pine. 1832 Tennyson Mariana in S, viii. One dry cicala's 
summersong At night filled all the gallery. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Anr. Leigh viii. 701 Perfectly be stunned By 
those insufferable cicale.^ 1884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. 
14/2 The chirp of green lizards . . or the brr-r of the cicala. 

Cicatrice si’katris). Forms: 6 cycatryoe, 
-ise, 7 -ize, sicatrice, 5, 7- cicatrice, [a. F. 
ciccitrice, (16th c.) ad. L. ciedtneem Cioaotbix.] 

1 . The scar of a healed wound : =Cioateix i,_ 
rx45o Mirour Saluacioun 4091 (1888) 134 Crist his 
Cicatrices wold shewe his fadere for vs. 1541 R. Copland 
Guydoi^s Quest. Chirurg, In places wherin we wolde that 
no cycatryce shulde appere, as in y“ face. 1607 Shaks. Cor, 
II. i. 164 Ith’ Shoulder, and ith’ left Arme : there will be 
large Cicatrices to shew the People. 1666 G. Harvey Morb. 
A'ugl, xiv. 163 The cicatrize, or agglutination is performed by 
a dissolvable, .kind of humour. 186^ Livingstone Zambesi 
xxi. 438 The Makoa are known by a cicatrice in the forehead. 
fig. 1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor, 105 These^ cicatrices 
anascarres of false imputations. 1849 Cobden Speeches 87 
Not to grant loans at your expense — not to maintain a great 
army at your expense— not to place a temporary cicatrice 
over the sores of Ireland, but to remedy them. 

b. loosely. A scar-like mark or impression. 
x6oo Shaks. A.Y. L. hi. 23 Leane vpon a rush, The Cica- 
trice and capable impressure Thy palme some moment 
keepeSt 

2. transf. A scar on the bark of a tree. 

c 1430 Pallad, <m Ilusb, iii, 352 Thus graffe under the 


rynde a bough or tree, There_cicatrice is noon. 1789 G. 
White Selbpnie (1833) II. xxviu. 240 A row of pollarcl-ashes 
with long cicatrices down their sides. 

Cicatrice, obs. form of Cicatbize, 
Cicatricial (sikatri-J^), a. [a. F. cicatriciel, 
f. cicatrice, ? App. after artificiel, etc, : tbe L. 
form would have been cicatrTcal-is!\ Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cicatrix. Cicatricial 
tissue : that which forms over a wound or btim. 

1881 yrnl. Linn. Sec. XIX. 5 , 1 have seen no proper cica- 
tricial formation of corkin the Bean. 1882 Brit. Med. frul. 

II. 12$ Formation of cicatricial tissue. 

Cicatricle : see Cioatbioula. 

Cicatricose (sikm-trikjws), a. [ad. L. cicdtri- 
cds-ws, f. cicdtrix.l Full of or marked with scars. 

1730-6 Bailey (foliol, Cicatricose, full of, or having many 
Scars. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cicatricose, in Botany, applied 
to organs marked with cicatrices. 

Cicatricilla (sikatri'kiz^al. Also Englished 
as Cicatricle (sikae-trikT), Cicatricule (si- 
kse'trikiid), [a. L, cicatrtcula a small scar, dim. 
of cicatrix. Cf. F. cicatricule^ 

1. Biol. A round white spot on the surface of 
the yolk-bag of a bird’s egg, consisting of the 
germinal vesicle. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, l 60 After the second day's In- 
cubation.. you shall see the cicatricula in the Yolk dilated. 
1879 tr. HaecheVs EvoL Man 1 . vi. 138 A circular white 
spot, which is called the tread, or cicatricle. 

2. Bot. Applied to the hilum of grains and to 
the mark of attachment of leaves to branches. 

1828 Webster, Cicatricle, the germinating or fetal point in 
the embryo of a seed or the yelk of an egg ; as, ‘ germinating 
cicatricle'. Barloit. 1835 Lindley Introd. Bot, (1848) I. 
242 The scar formed by the separation of a leaf from its 
stem is sometimes called the cicatricule, 

3. Med. A small scar or mark. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Whs. II. ai The place . .may always 
he known by a kind of dcatricula; much like to what ap- 
pears within the abdomen, opposite to the navel. 

Cicatricnlar (sikatri-kizJlai), a. [f. prec. -h 
-AB 1.] Of or belonging to a cicatricula. 

1875 Blake Zool. 96 On the cicatricular surface. 

Cicatricule : see Cioaxbicdla. 

Cicatrine, obs. form of Socotbine (aloes). 
Cicatrise, obs. form of Cioatbiob. 
Cicatrisive (sikatroi'siv), a. [irreg, formed 
from CiOATEiZB, ~ise vb,, as if after mcisive, etc.] 
Tending to promote the formation of a cicatrice. 

Z730-6 Bailey (folio), Cicatrisive (with_ Physicians', 
desiccative, and tending to form a cicatrix. 1755 in 
Johnson. 

II Cicatrix (sikr^'triks, si'katriks). PI. cica- 
trices (sikatrai’sfz). [a. L. cicatrix a scar. In 
scientific use it takes tbe place of ciccdricel\ 

1. Pathol. The scar or seam remaining after a 
wound, sore, or ulcer is healed. Also fig, 

164X Prynne Antip, 63 Pride the Cicatrix of hearts which 
ev« ascendetb. 1643 I. Steer tr. Exp, Chyrurg, viii. 37 
This Ointment . . produceth a faire Cicatrix. 1804 Aber- 
NETHY Ssirg, Obs. 95 Below the cicatrix of the wound. 

2. Bot. The scar left by the fall of a leaf, frond, 
etc. ; tiie hilum of seeds. 

i8a6 Good Bk. Nat. (1834) I. 166 "Ae hilum 6r eye . . is a 
cicatrix or umbilicus remaining after the separation of the 
umbilical cord from the pericarp. 1883 Vines Sackd Bot, 
416 Leaving a smooth cicatrix encircled by the stipule. 

3. Conch, ‘ The glossy impression on the inside 
of valves to which the muscles of the animal have 
been attached’ (Craig). 

4. Ent. ‘The truncated apex of the basal joint 
of the antennae of some Longicom Coleoptera’ 
{Syd, Soc, Lex,), 

Cicatrizaut (sikatroi'zant), a. and sb, Med, 
Also cicatrisaut. [ad. mod.L. cicatrizanf-em 
(pr. pple. of cicatrizdre to Cioatbizb) or the 
corresp. F. cicatrisani ; It. cicatrizzantel\ 
a. adj. That cicatrizes, or heals by forming a 
cicatrice, b. sb. A medicine or application which 
indnees a cicatrice. 

x66z Lovell Hist, Aniuu ^ Min, 354 Strumes, or scrofuls 
. . are cured by . . cicatrizants. zSwi Mayne Expos, Lex., 
Cicatrisani, having power to heal, etc. 

Cica'trizate, -isate, a, [ad. mod.L. ded- 
trizdt-us, pass, pple. of cicatrizdre to Cioatbizb. 
In F. cicatrisil\ Cicatrized or scarred. 
x866 Trects. Bat,, Cicatrisate, marked with scars. 

Cicatrization (siikatrsizfi'Jan). [Noun of 
action f. Cioatbizb v, : perh. originally a. F. 
cicatrisationl\ The formation of a cicatrice in the 
healing of a wound or sore, 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirttrg, v. ii. 163 Though the 
seyd vlceres come to sicatrisation they sone returne agayne 
. .by cause the cicatrisation was not made in ^uicke and 
good flesh. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 178 In the cicatrization 
of wounds where the skin is drawn together like a puise. 
a 1793 J. Hunter Treat, on Blood, etc, (1794) 483 They [the 
granulations] soon begin to contract, which is a sign that 
cicatrization is to follow. 1877 W raxall H ugds Miserables 

III. XV. 8 Youth is the season of prompt weldings and rapid 
cicatrisations. 

Cicatrize (si'katrdz), v. Forms : 6 siccatrize, 
7 cicatrice, 6 - -ise, -ize. [ad. mod:L. cicatrisare, 
It. ciccctrizzare, f, F. cicairise-r^ -izer, in i 6 thc. 


cicatricer, ad. L. cicdtrTcdre to scar over (a wound), 
f. cicdtrTc-cm scar. 

(In Fr., It., mod. L., and Eng., assimilated to verbs in -isdre, 
-iser, -IZE, as if short for acatricise.)] 

1. trans. To heal (a wound, sore, ulcer, etc.) by 
inducing a cicatrice or scar ; to skin over. 

1563 T.^Gale Antidoi. 1. x. 6 Medicines which are to be 
«ed to cicatrize an vlcer. 1643 I. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrttrg. 
X. 43 Cicatrice the Vlcer, X804ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 35 Be- 
fore the skin was cicatrized. x8s6 Thackeray Christmas 
Bks. (1S72) 21 But time has cicatrised the wounded heart. 

2. intr. (said of tbe wound, sore, etc.) To be- 
come healed by the formation of a cicatrice. 

1583 Hester Seer. Phiorav. i. iv. 3 Whiche [oleum]. . 
warmeth the place that is broke, and belpeth it to sicca- 
trize. x 6 o 9 Holland Amnt, Marcel, xxii. xv. 213 Untill 
the wounds doe cicatrice, and be whole and even againe. 
x86x T. Graham Pract. Med. 280 The cavity cicatrizes. 
x 866 Spectator 10 Feb. 157/1 Of all the local wounds dealt 
by the Federal power, this., would be the latest to cicatrize. 

3. ifmw. To mark with scars; to scar. Also fig. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 231 When angry Mars 

Burgundia cicatris’d. 1884 Stevenson Nevj_A rob. Nts. 242 
The face of the links was cicatrised with little patches of 
burnt furze.^ 1885 Athenaeum 15 Aug. 211/3 Both sexes 
cicatrize their arms . . with small spots by means of red-hot 
stones. 

Hence Ci'cafxized ppl. a., Ci'catiizliig' 'obl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 423 The fat of thue 
Beasts , . if the Ulcers are corrupt and rotten . . doth bring 
them to cicatrising. _x6io Markhasi Masierp. i. x. 27 
Cicatrizing and ^dry simples. X670 Moral State Eng, 54 
(T.) The lately cicatrised wound, a 1793 J, Hunter Treat, 
on Blood, etc. (1794) 4^4 The cicatrizing skin, 1805 W. 
Saunders Min. Waters 506 The dcatrizmg of a wound. 
1884 De Barfs Phauer. 473 The undulated course of the 
woody fibres, which appears on cicatrised wounds. 

Cicatrize, obs. form of Cioatbiob. 

Cicatrizer (slkatraizaj). [f. prec. vb. + -be.] 
He who or that which cicatrizes; a drug pro- 
ducing cicatrization. 

x68s J. Cooke Marrow Chirurg, (ed. 4) Index, Cicatrizers : 
see Ulcers. 2889 W, H. Goss Life of Li, Jemitt xxviii. 286 
Time, the cicatnzer, is gradually changing this influence. 

CicatvO'Se, a. Shortened form of Cioatbicosb. 

1847 in Craig. x 88 i Syd. Soc. Lex., Cicatrose, showing 
scars or cicatrices. 

t Cicature. Obs. rare~\ 

x6x6 R. C. Times' Whist. Sat. v. 2158 To help an ague- 
shaken bodie, cure A fever, dropsie, gout, or cicature. 

Cicely (si's^i, ssi'sli). Also 6 oislie, 8 oecUr. 
[? ad. L. seselis, Gr. aiffeKis, aiaehx Sebeli, but 
app. taken as identical with the feminine name 
Cicely, Cicyly = Cecilia. Walker pronounces as 
a dissyllable (si’sli).] 

A popular name of several umbelliferous plants, 
almost co-extensivewithCHEBViL ; as Sweet Cicely 
{Myrrhis odorata). Wild Cicely {ArUhriscus syl- 
vestris). Rough Cicely ( Torilis Anthriscus), F ool’s 
Cicely {cEthtisa Cynapium). f Silken Cicely 
( Vhicetoxicum officinale N.O, Asclepiadaceae). 

*597 Gerarde Herbal ii. ccccxvi. 1039 We may fitly terme 
this plant wilde Cicely. Ibid, ii, cccxxxiii, (1633) 898 Swal- 
low wort is called of the later herbarists vincetoxiemn . . of 
our gentlewomen it is called silken Cislie. x668 Wilkins 
Real Char. n. iv. § 4. 88 Sweet Cicely, Wild Cicely. 1784 
Twamlcv Dairying 117 Cow-weed, or wild Cecily, grows 
in hedges, blows in May. 1833 Loudon Encycl. Garden^ 
ing § 4723 (L.) The smell of Sweet Cicely attracts bees, 

II Cioer (slssj). [L.] A chick-pea. Obs. (Now 
used ouly as the botanical name of the genus.) 

X382 Wyclif 2 Sam, xvii. 28 Fiyed gederynge of corns, 
that is clepid cycer [*388 fried chichis]. X545 Rayhold 
ByrtkMan 76 Cicer and^barlye together. 2694 Westmacott 
Script. Hen, 159 Red Cicers . . are reckoned hot and dry. 
X764 Harmee Observ, iv. 146 [That] which he translates 
parched pulse, means parched Cicers. 

II Cicerone (tj/tfrro’ne, siserJu-nz). PI, -omi 
rarely oioerones. [It. cicerone (:— L. Cicerd-mni), 
tbe name of the great Roman orator, Cicero ; sup- 
posed to refer to his learning or eloquence. Cf. the 
use of Mentor. (But the historical origin is un- 
known; oui English quotations are earlier than 
any given in*the Italian Diets,)] 

A guide who shows and explains the antiquities 
or curiosities of a place to strangers. 

(Apparently originally given to learned^ Italian anti- 
^uariansj whose services were sought by visitors seeking 
information about the antiquities of a place ; subsequently 
usurped by the ordinary professional ‘ guide '.) Also transf, 
to a ' guide ’ through a period of literature, etc. 

X736 Addison Dial. Medals L (L.), It surprised me to see 
my cicerone so well acquainted with the busts and statues 
of all the great people of antiquity, x7_. . Pope To Mr. 
Bethell-Rujfhead 299 (L.) An army of virtuosi, medalists, 
ciceroni. Royal Society men. 1763 tr. Buschingls Syst. 
Geog, III, 179 These fellows [guides up Vesuvius] are styled 
nothing less than Ciceroni, the proper title of learned anti- 
quarians who show and explain to foreigners the antiquities 
and curiosities of the country. 1791 Newte Tour Eng, St 
Scot. 237 One Christie, who is considered as the Cicerone 
and Antiquarian of Glen Almon. x8o3 Eustace Classic Tour 
Prelim. Dissert., The common guides are lazy and inte- 
rested, cicerones are often ignorant. 1880 Lit. World 24 
Dec. 435/1 Those who desire a good and well-informed 
cicerone in the fields of general literature. 

Hence Cl'cexonage, Cloevo-neslUp, Cl'oevoa- 
Ism, the fimction or action of a cicerone ] 
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Ol'ceronlise v. [F. n'c^roniser], to act the cicerone 
(to). 

(These are hardly _ more than nonce-words, and have no 
established pronunciation.) 

1884 Ch. Bells 716 Viewing the beauties of the building, 
under the ciceronage of one of the clergy. 1843 Mrs. Roueb 
Rhone, etc, II. igS Some military friends who had obtain^ 
for us . . the ciceroneship of an intelligent sergeant of artil- 
lery. 1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXIV. 289 Delighted to have 
the pretext of ciceronism to revisit all manner of queer 
haunts. 1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince II. xi. 196 The girl 
showed me three rooms.. while she ciceronised in the fol- 
lowing words. 184a Blackie in Tati's Mag. IX. 747 Quacks 
. . to Qceronize the traveller in the several provinces of so 
wide a kingdom. 

Cicero'ne (tp'tjisrj'-n, sis&:du»a), ®. [f. the sb.] 
trails. To act as cicerone or guide to. 

1789 Mad. D’Arbiay Diary ^ Corr. (1842) V. 55 My con- 
stant Cant. Duckworth kept me ^ain wholly to his own 
ciceione-ing. i8z6 Moore Diary in P. H. Clayden Rogers 
(i88q) I. 425 Ciceronied very agreeabl;^ round the room 
by Rogers. 1837 Lockhart Scott Ixiii, At all of which 
places we were bountifully entertained and assiduously 
ciceroned. 1841 Lever Chas. (TMalley xvii, Webber, .was 
Imsurely ciceroning his friends. i8w H. Merivale in 
Tetnile-bar Mag. I. 557 Then he dceroned us. 

ClCeroniaiU (sisSrownian), a. and sb. [ad, L. 
Ciceronidn-iis pertaining to Cicero.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or after the manner of, 
Cicero ; resembling Cicero in pure Latinity, etc. 

iddi Boyle Style Scriplnres z6S Our strict Oceronian 
Rules. 17S1 Johnson Rambler No. 118 T 3 Observations, 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence. 1S82 M. Pattison 
Mss. I. 124 The solemn and empty commonplaces of the 
ordinary Ciceronian Latinists. 

B. sb. An admirer or imitator of Cicero’s style. 

1581 J. Sell HaeUoiis Amsw. Osor. 185 Not worthy 

the finesse of a Ciceronian. 1738 Jortin Mrasm. I. 164 
The Ciceronians. .confined themselves to words taken from 
Cicero, or authors who were contemporaiy with him. i88a 
M. Pattison Ess. I. 124 The superstitious avoidance of 
new or post-Augustan words which the Ciceronians af- 
fected. 

Hence Cicero'juauism, imitation of Cicero as a 
model of Latin style and diction ; cotur. a Cicero- 
nian expression. So Cioexo'xiiauiae o., to make 
Ciceronian; Cloexo'uio, t Cicexo'nical adjs.= 
ClOEBOKlAN' : Cioexo‘iilcaIl7 adi). 

a 1586 Sidney Let, R. Sidney (R.), So you can speak and 
write Latin, not barbarously, I never require great study in 
Oceronianism^ the chief abuse of Oxford, qui dum verba 
sectantur, resipsas negligunt. xd^ Milton .ri (Arb.) 
42 Dwelling too much upon Ciceromanisms. x86o M. Fat- 
TisoN Ess. 1 . 135 Free from the platitudes of Ciceronianism. 
1824 D'Israeli Citr. Lit,, Liter, Conirov,, Servile imitators 
of Cicero ., everything with them _ was Ciceronianized, 
i8m Blackm, Mag. LIV. 703 There is a little affectation .. 
of Ciceronic ambages. 1390 Greene Never too late (x6ao) 
32 Hee and Isabel, .beran to be as Cicetonicall as they 
were amorous. Sir Frantic the Re/ermer'ji He silence 

called: which beii^ granted. Thus Ciceronically lanted. 

Cl(fb(e, obs. f. Chich. 

II Cicliar. Obs. [Heb. *123 kikkd'r!] A talent. 


>597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, (1604) 4x6 Of Siluer seuenteene 
thousand Cichars, euery Cichar containing a thousand and 
eis^t hundred shekels, 

Ciche-pea, obs. f. Chiok-pba. 

Clch(e)liiig, -lyng, obs. ff. Chickling i. 
Oiohin, obs. f. Cheqheen, Sequin. 

i68a Wheler yourn. Greece i. gi Five thousand Cichins. 

Ciohoraceons (sik6r4.'Jas), a. Bot, [f. mod. 
L. cichordce~m (f. Cichoriwn chicory) -oca.] Of 
or belonging to the sub-order Cichoracess, com- 
prising Ibose composite plants, whicb have only 
ligulate florets, as Chicory, Dandelion, etc. 

xyag Martvn in PhiL Trans. XXXVI. 29 Scariola is a 
Cichoraceous Plant, with a simple Empalement, <1:1734 
Floyer J .}, The testaceous and bitter ci^oraceous plants. 

II CiciIO'riliin. Latin name of Wild Succory. 
a x8o6 Mrs. C, Smith Fiords Horologe xi, Cichorium to 
the towering lark Lifts her soft eyes serenely blue. 

Cichory, -ie, obs. ff. Chicoet, Sdooory. 
Cich-pea, obs. f. Chick-pea. 

+ Cicinie, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ctcinus, Gr. 
Kiicivos, f. ctct, Hint (or am) the castor-ojl plant.] 
Cicinie (perh. error for cicinic) oil, transl. L. 
oleum ctciniinij castor oil. 


x6ax Holland Plin^ II. 323 The gall likewise of a wild 
bore, .mixt with Cicinie oile and oile Rosat. 

Cioisbeism (tjitjizbriz’m). [f. Cictsbeo -f 
-ISM. Cf. F. sigisbiisme.^ The practice of attending 
a married woman as cicisbeo. 


X743 H, Walpole Lett, to H. Mann (1833) I. 241 Your 
history of Cicisbeisra is more entertaining. i8oa Eustace 
Classic. TowfitSai) IV. 309. 1841 W. Spalding Italy III. 
19 The ridicule of the Fiench displaced cicisbeism. 

II Cicisbeo (tjz'il^zzbe-ii). Also 8 cicisbee, 
oioiaby, oMcblabee. Bl. -bei, also -beos. [It. ; 
of uncertain origin : according to the Vocab. della 
Crusca, perhaps an inversion of bel cece ‘ beautiftil 
chick ^ea)’ ; used just in the same sense. Pasqua- 
lino cited by Diez says from F. chiche beau. In 
mod. F. sigisbie.'] 

The name formerly given in Italy to the recognized 
gallant or ceevalier servente of a married woman. 

Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, 1 , II, 66 The custom of 
ce^beoB . . I know not whether you have ever heard of those 
animals. 1773 Characters in Ann. Reg, 66/2 The Chichis- 


beois an appendix to matrimony. *777 Sheridan SHu 
S cand. n, ii. X782 Wesley IVhs. (1872) XI. T58 English 
ladies are not attended by their cicisbys yet ; nor would any 
English husband suffer it. X786 Genii. Mag. Apr. 339/a 
Liidc'd arm in arm, she woes her cicisbee. 1817 Byron 
Beppo XXXV ii, The word was_ formerly a ‘ Cicisbeo But 
that is now grown vulgar and indecent. .But ‘ Cavalier Ser- 
vente ‘is the phrase. 

2 . A knot of ribbon (such as might be worn by 
the cavalier sei'vente') fastened to a sword-hilt, 
walking-stick, etc. [So in Italian.] 
a X771 Smollett cited by Ogilvie. 

Ciekle, obs. f. S10KI.E. 

Ciclaznin, obs. form of Cyclamen. 
t Giclaitoun. Obs. Forms: 3 ciolatun(e, 3-5 
(g Hisi.) ciclatoun, 4 sielatoun, sikolatorm, 
syclatonn, 5 aicladoTin., siklatotm, ciolatoune, 
syclatowne, syklatown, 6 sbecklaton, Cheok- 
LATON. [a. OF. ciclaton, -tin, chiclaton, ciglaton, 
siglaton, segleton, senglaton, singlaton ; also in 
Sp. ciclaton, Pr. sisclato (Diez), also MHG. cicldt, 
zikldt, si^dt, and siklattn. The source of the 
names found in most European langs. in the 
Middle Ages, appears to have been Arabic (orig. 
Pets.) siqilatfm, also siqildt, siqaldt, 

saqaldt, (acc, to Mr. J. Platts) from leiLLw siqil- 
Idi, siqalldt, for saqirlat, saqarldt, Arabi- 

cized form of Pers. sakarldt, the same 

word whicb has given Scablet. The primary 
meaning was ‘ scarlet cloth later ‘fine painted or 
figured clo^ ‘ cloth of gold ’. 

Diez took ciclaton as a deriv. of L. cyclas-adem, a Gr. 
KUK\a«, -afia, ‘ a State lobe of women with a border tunning 
round it ’. Dozy, S-upM. Arab. Lex., appears to derive the 
Arabic from cyclas. Du Cange also identiiied cyclas and 
ciclaiun, and it is possible that the two woids were, from 
their similarity, confused in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Cf. eyclatum in Du Cange.] 

A precious material much esteemed in tbe Middle 
Ages ; in the first quot. perhaps ‘ scarlet cloth ’ ; 
in others it is doth of gold or other rich material. 
Perh. sometimes, a robe or mantle of this stuff* 
(cf. Godefroy). 

a 1225 ynliami 8 A 1 ]>e tor wes bitild wi€ purpre^ wiS 
pal, & wiS ciclatun. a 1240 Vreisnn of tire Lefdt 193 
A1 bin bird Is i-schrud mid hwite dciatune. [*a95 Inv. Si. 
Paul's Caih. iu Monasticon Angl, III. 316 (Du Cange) 
Capa Jobannis Maunself de panno aureo qui vocatur cicTa- 
ton.] c 1323 Coer de L, 2308 Of silk, cendale, and sycla- 
toun, Was the eraperour’s pavyloun. cv^ Chaucer Sir 
TJtopnd T. 23 His Robe was of Syklatoun That coste many 
a Jane, e 1400 St. A lexitts (Laud 622) 397^ Ciclatounes ]>at 
weren of prijs, Pelured wlj> Ermyne & wiji grijs, Alte she 
cast away. 

•[I The word became obs. app. by 1400 : the 
following are notices or conjectures of later writers. 

1^6 Sfbnser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 525/1 Chaucer, .de- 
scribeth Sir Thopas apparell . . as hee went to light, .in his 
lobe of shecklaton, which is that kind of guilded leather 
with which they use to imbroyder their Irish iackets. 1849- 
53 Rock Ch. ^Fathers II. 279 Ciclatoun and baudekin 
and every other sort of doth of gold. 1876 — Text. 
Fabr. 26. 

Ciele, obs. form of Shekel. 


t Cicone, ciconie. Obs. In 4 cycouye, si- 
conye, 5 sikonye. [ad. L. ciconia^ A stork. 

1382 Wyclif yer. viii. 7 The somer foul that is clepid 
cyconye [1388 a siconye]. 17x400 Maundev. v, Sikonyes, 
that thei depeti Ibes. 1549 Bp. Hooper Decl. Ten Com- 
matidm. Wks. (1843-52) 359 Follow the nature of the dcone, 
that in her youth nourisheth the old days of her parents. 

Cicoree, -ry, obs. ff. Chicory. 

Cicotrine, obs. form of Socoteinb (aloes). 
Cicurntrise, obs. form of Cioateize. 

I* Ci'CUra'te, W. Ohs. [f, L, cicurat- ppl, stpm 
of cicur-are to tame (f. cicur tame).] 
irons. To tame, to domesticate ; transf. to render 
mild or harmless. Hence CSi’cnrated^//. a. 

1606 Breton OnraMia Hij a, The Rauen. .if she be Cicu- 
lated. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 378 Poysons , . so 
refracted, cicurated, and subdued, as not to make good 
their. . destructive maliguities. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 
v. viii. 155 A cicurated Beast. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. ii. 
(1852) App. 2 i 6 Nor did he only tiy to dcurate the Indians. 
1710 T, Fuller Phamu Exiemp. 144 This broken . . and 
divided. . it [the Rosin] is perfectly cicurated. 

t Cicura'tion. Obs. [f. prec.-i--ATi0N.] Tam- 
ing, domestication. 

1623 CocKERAM, ATanung. .CiVwrafiw*. <1x640 Jackson 
Creed x. xxxvi, Wks. IX 268 Touching the cicuration..of 
the tiger, and of the lion. X691 Ray Creation (1714) 118 
It mi^C be thought the effect of dcuration, 

'tCicure, v. Obs. T-are.^CiouEATE. 

1599 Broughton’s Lett, ix, 33 Cicuring and slaying the 
[beasts]. 1633 T. Adams E^, a Peter ii. rp Laws are 
bands^; for the wild to cicore and humble them. 

II Cicuta (sikiil'ta). Also 7 in Eng. form oioute. 
[L. cicuta, tbe hemlock given as poison.] A genus 
of poisonous umbelliferous plants, represented in 
Britain by the Water Hemlock, C. virosa. Formerly 
a name of the Common Hemlock. 


* 39 ® Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. cxli. (1495) ® 9 ® lO" 
fecied wyth the juys Cicuta that is venym, of vcnyms. 1590 
Spenser F. Q, n, vii, sa Cicuta bad, With which th’ uniust 
Atheniens made to dy Wise Socrates. *635 Culvbrwell 


White Stone 162 This sweetned Socrates his ciciite. Z774 
raBetiiece.yf Life o/Letisom{iixj) III. 156 , 1 have observed 
good effects from the use of the cicuta in the hooping-cough. 
X876 tfi Zievissei^s Cych Med* VI- 736 Chlorofoini, hyoscy- 
amus, cicuLBj nicotine* .roBy be of use in diminishing the 
violence of the fits of coughing. , 

Hence Cioutene, Cicutine, Cicutoxln, chemical 
principles or compounds obtained from Cicuta, 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem, I. 963 Cicutine, an alkaloid .. 
said to exist in the water-hemlock, Cicuta virosa. x88i 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Cientene, a volatile oil obtained from Cicuta 
virosa. Citutoxin, the resinous, active constituent of Cicuta. 

Cicyly, obs. form of Cicely, 

II Cid (sid, Sp. ])zd). [Sp. cid chief, commander, 
a. Arab. sayyid, lord.] 

A title given in Spanish literature to Riiy Diaz, 
Count of Bivar, a champion of Christianity against 
the Moors in the iith century ; and to the epic cele- 
brating bis exploits. 

[1687 J. Philips tr. Don. Qiiix, 599 And here it is that Cid 
Hamet takes theOppoitunity to tell yee, etc.] xy^ Smollett 
Ibid. I. i. 3 Cid Ruy Dias was an excellent knight. x8^ 
Southey {title) Chronicle of the Cid, X846 Rousn tr. .yfr- 
mondi’s Lit, Europe II. xxiii. 96 Remarks on the situation 
of Spain at the period when tlie Cid was written. Ibid,, 
The five Moorish Generals whom he had vatiquLshed be- 
stowed upon him the title of es Sayd (or, my Lord) whence 
the name Cid had its origin. 

Oidar, obs. f. Cider. 

(I Cidaris (si’daris). [L. = Gr. uiSapts, nirapis ; 
of Semitic origin =< Heb. hether, (Persian) 
crown, diadem.] The royal tiara, or cap of state 
of the ancient Peisians. 

1638 UssiiER Ann. vi. 145 And whether he would or no, 
set the Cidaiib . . upon his head. *840 Tiiiklwall Grreie 
YII. Iv. 72 Baiyaxes had assumed the erect cidaris, and tlie 
title of king of the Modes and Persians. 

-cide (said), suffix. 

1 . a. F. -cide, L. -cida cutter, killer, slayer, f. 
d^e, in comp. -cidSre to cut, kill, as in homiclda, 
parrietda, mairietda, frahnetda, sordricida, tyran- 
nietda, etc., slayer of a man, father, mother, 
brother, sister, tyrant, etc. 5 also lapi{di)cida, 
stone-cutter, etc. Most of the L. words having the 
sense ‘slayer, murderer’, have come down into 
Romanic and English, where new combinations 
have also been formed on the same type, notably 
regicide and suicide ; filicide has also been used ; 
and many occasional forms appear as jocose nonce- 
words, e.g. apicide, avicide, canicide, ceticide, muri- 
cide, peidricide, tauricide, vaticidc, verbicide ; or, 
sii\\motzl-aA{aoxis\y,birdicide,prenticecide,suilor- 
cide, etc, 

1B66 Land. Rev, 23 June 697/2 A charming garrulity far 
more attractive than the yarn of the venerable birdicide 
[the ' Ancient Mariner ’]. 1797 Canning, etc, Anti-jacobin 
20 Nov. [heading), Mrs. Brownrigg, the ‘ Prenticc-cidc '. 

2 . a. F. -cide, L. -cTdium cutting, killing, of same 
deriv. as i ; and, as the name of the action, possible 
wherever the name of the actor in -cida was in use ; 
e. g. homicidium, parricidiuvi, matricidium, etc. ; 
also sometimes independently as in bovicidium 
slaughter of oxen, etc. In English, as generally 
used as sense i, the two implying each other, as iu 
‘ the parricide is he who commits jiarricide ', etc. 

Cidentine, a. nonce-wd. (See quot.) 

*653 Urquhart Rabelais it. xxxii, As we nave with us the 
countreys cisalpine and transalpine. .so have they there the 
Countreys cidentine and tradentine, that is, behither and 
beyond the teeih. 

Cider (sni-dsi). Forms; a. 4 sidir, sidre, 
sidur, sydir, sydur, sydyr, oidre, 4-y sider, 5 
Bidere, cedyr, 5-8 syder, d sydre, eydar, 6-7 
sydar, 6-9 cyder, 7 oidar, (cidyer), 6 - cider. 
P. 4 Biper, aypere, Bither(e, sitbir, oither, cy- 
tber, 4-5 sytber. [ME. sidre, siper, etc., a. OF. 
sidre (now cidre), comesp. to It. sidro, cidro ; Sp. 
sidra fern., OSp. sizra. Although the phonetic 
history of the word in Romanic presents difficulties, 
there can be no doubt that it represents late L. 
sicera (med.L. cisarcc, ciserd), Gr. ainepa, a word 
used by the LXX, the Vulgate, and Christian 
writers to translate Heb. "^ 5 ^' shekar intoxicating 
liquor, ‘ strong drink of the O.T,, f. shahar to 
drink deeply or to intoxication. It is not clear 
where or how the phonetic change from sicera to 
sidra took place ; but perh. the intermediate link 
was sizra (sztera, szdzra) : cf. F. ladre from Laza- 
rus, In common use cidre had already acquired 
the sense of ‘fermented drink made from apples’ 
before it was taken into English. But the earlier 
sense of ‘ strong drink ’ generally was retained, in 
rianslation of, and allusions to, the Vulgate ; and 
in this sense the word had often forms mueffi nearer 
to the Latin, as ciser, cisar, lyser, seser\ these forms 
are not used in the sense ‘cider’ : see Siobb.] 

1 . A beverage made from the juice of apples ex- 
pressed and fermented. Formerly including fer- 
mented drinks prepared from some other fruits. 
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c 131S Shoreram 8 Inne sithere, ne inne pereye, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. J 3 e P, R. xix. Uii. (1495) 894 Hony cometh 
of floures, sidre of frute, and ale of come, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 64 Cedyr drynke, cisera. 1464 Mann. ^ Hoiiseh. 
Exp. 184 He hathe jeven me a tone of syder. 1576 Foxe 
A, ^ M. I. 260/1 This ague he [K. John] also encreased . . 
by eating Peaches and drinking of new Ciser, or as we call 
it Sider. a *6a6 Bacon Mew Ail s A. kind of Sider made 
of a Fruit of that country. 1663 Bovle Usefulness Exper. 
Philos. II. 17^ ’Tis_ known, that Sydp, Perry, and other 
Juyces of Fruits, will afford such a spirit. 1708 J. Phiurs 
Cyder ii. My mill Now grinds choice apples and the British 
vats O’erflow with generous cider. 1714 Pr. Bk. of Rates 36 
Beer, Syder, or Perry, per Ton 01 06. 1767 T. Hutchin- 
son Hist. Proa. Mass. 1. 57 A barrel full of cyder. i8i^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 614 Hogsheads of their best cyder. 
187s Jevons Mo 7 tey (1878) 6 The farm labourer may par- 
tially receive payment in cider. 

tb. Formerly used in Biblical passages, or 
allusions to them, alongside of ciser, cisar, cyser, 
etc., to render L. sicera of the Vulgate ‘strong 
drink Ohs. (See Sioeb.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 12679 (Cott.) }>is iacob . . lesu broker . . 
he dranc neuer cisar [v.r. ciser, sider, cidre] ne wine, 1382 
Wyclif fudg. xiii. 4 Be war thanne, lest thou drynke wyn 
and sither [1388 sydur]. Ibid. Prm. xxxi. 6 ^iueth cither [1388 
sidm] to mornende men. Ibid. Luke i. 15 He schal not 
drynke wyn and sydir ]yi.r. cyser, cyther ; 13M sidir]. 1483 
Caxton G. de la 7 b»r Liij b. He shold drync no wyn ne 
no maner of syther. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mo 7 ts Perf. £j 3 
Saynt John Baptyst, which ete neuer flesshe, dranke no 
wyne nor cydre. 

2. ailrih. and Comh., as cider-apple, -barrel, -bib- 
ber, -cotmties, -country, -fruit, -maker, -making, 
-orchard, -tree \ cider-amd {colloq.\ ‘cider mixed 
with spirits or some other ingre^ent’ (Davies) 
(? o^j.) ; cider-brandy, a kind of brandy distilled 
&om cider; cider-cellar, a cellar in which cider 
is stored j name of a drinking-shop and place of 
entertainment in Maiden-lane, London; cider- 
cup, a beverage consisting of cider sweetened and 
iced, with various flavouring ingredients ; cider- 
house, a building in which cider is made ; cider- 
man, one who makes or sells cider; cider-marc 
[see Mabo], the refuse pulp, etc., left after pressing 
apples for cider ; f cider-master, a manufacturer 
of cider ; cider-mill, a mill in which apples are 
crushed for making cider; cider-press, a press in 
which the juice of the crushed apples is expressed 
for cider; cider-pressings sb. pi., the pulp, etc., 
left after expressing the juice for cider; cider- 
wring — cider-press. 

X742 Fielding % Andrews i. xvi. They had a pot of 
*cyaer-aud at the fire. Ibid., Smoaking their pipes over 
some Cyder-and. *875 Ure Hict. Arts I. loig The best 
situations for the growth of the ‘'cyder apple. X84X-4 
Emerson Ess, Poet. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 160 The *cider-barrel, 
the log-cabin. 1866 Miss Thackeray Vill. C^xvi, The 
old *cider-bibbers at Piflottiers. *823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 
S14 At *cider-cellar hours, when that famed potation-shop 
was in its dayswf glory. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. 
The lucrative see of Worcester was vacant; and some power- 
ful Whig;s of the *cider country wished to obtain it for John 
Hall. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xliii, 328 He 
drank some *cider-cup. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 
III There cannot be an over-stocking of the Country with 
them, especially of *Syder-fruits. 1848 Macaulay Hut. 
Ettg. (1889) I. ui. 166 Worcester, the queen of the “cider 
land. 1671 H. Stubbe Reply 17 From his own “Cider-maker. 
1664 Evelyn Hal. Hart. (1729) 2x6 September. .“Cider- 
making continues. 1706 Loud. Gas. No. 4287/4 Richaid 
Peake, late of London, “Cyderman. 1664 Evelyn Pomona 
Gen. Advt. (1729) 94 Care is taken by discreet “Cider- 
Masters. 167s — Terra (1776) 63 [A] bed of “Cyder-marc, 
rotten fruit and garden offal. 1688 Lotid. <r<*F._No. 

Mr. (leorge Brown ‘'Sider-Merchant at the “Sider-Mill in' 
High Holborn. 1676 Beal in Phil. Trans. XI. 584 The 
Cider-mill, or “Cider-press invented by Mr. Hook. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (17291 225 Sow . . Pomace of “Cider- 
Pressings to laise Nurseries. 1330 Palsgr. 270 “Sydre 
\.K^,pommier. 

f Ciderage. Obs. Herb. [Deriv. unknown ; can 
it be a misprint for ciilerage 1] The Water-Pepper, 
Polygonum Hydropiper ; also P. Persicccria. 

X578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixviii. 633 This herbe is called .. 
in Englishe Arsse-smart or Ciderage. x6xi_ Cotgr., Persi- 
caire. Dead Arsesmait, dead Culerage, Ciderage, Peach- 
wort. _ 

Ciderish. (sai'darijj, a. rare. [f. Cideb + 
-ISH ij Somewhat like cider (in flavour). 

1834 Thoreau Walden (1863) 277 Their iruit still wild and 
cidensh to my taste. 

Ciderist (soi'darist). [f. Cidbe + -ist.] One 
who malces cider ; a connoisseur iu cider. 

1664 Evelyn Posnona Gen. Advt. (1729) xoi A Nobleman- 
tasting of a Bottle . . himself a great ciderist, protested the 
excellency of it. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 
A Ciderist, one that deals in Cider, or an affecter of Cider. 
x683 {title), The Compleat Planter and Cyderist. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devoti (1813) 237 Objects of the first im- 
portance with all good ciderists. 

Ciderkin (sai-da.tkin). [f. Cider + -kir, dim. 
suffix.] An inferior liquor made by watering and 
subjecting to a second pressure the pulp left ^ter 
expressing the juice for cider ; also called 
[*577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. n. (xs86) 89 h, Of Apples 
. .they make a drinke called Cider, and a smallm drinke 
beside with water and the refuse of the Apples strained : a 

f ood drinke to coole the thirst of the poore labourer.] 
Worlidge Cyder (1691) 113 Use your Pulp afterwards for 


the making of Water-Cider, usually called Purre or Ciderkin, 
*843 Jml, R. Agric. Soc. IV. 11.^402 The dry pommey, or 
pulp, is thmwn into water where it is allowed to macerate ; 
and . . again pressed, and affords . . ciderkin, or water- 
cider. 

Cidevy (soi-dari), a. rare. [f. Cider -f -t 1.] 
Of the nature of, or resembling cider. 

_x887 Hardy Woodlanders II. ix. 150 The blue stagnant 
air. .was heavy with a .sweet cidery smell. 

II Ci-devant (s/idavan), a. (sb.) [Fr., = hereto- 
fore, formerly.] 

1 . Former, ‘late’; that was formerly. 

X790 Burns Let. Mrs. Dtmlop 8 Aug., A ci-devant friend 
of mine. x8ze BysoN Ck. Har. 11. App. B, The ci-devant 
Anglo-consul of Athens. 1847 Longf. Ev. ii. iii. 83 They 
marvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant blacksmith. 

2 . sb. In the language of the French Revolution, 
a man of rank, i.e. one formerly such, the Republic 
having suppressed distinctions of nobility. 

1871 Morlev Crit. Misc. 152 Give me the lives of. . three 
hundred thousand ci-devants and aristocrats, 

Cidron, eidyer, obs. ff. Citbor, Cedes. 
Oiego, ohs, f. Chigoe, 

1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 42 As to Ciegoes they will 
appear to the naked eye like a small Sea. 
del, var. of Seel v., to sew up, blind. 

1627 Feltham Resolves l xxvL Wks. (1677) 46 Theirsouls 
have deled eyes, that can see nothing but perfection, in 
their own labors. 

Ciel, etc., variant of Ceil, etc. 

+ Cielev. Obs. rare. [f. ciel. Ceil w. -i- -er ^.] 
One whose occupation is to wainscot, etc. 

1363 in Entick London (X766) IV, 153 The ioyners . . were 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth, on the x8th of April, a.d. 
iSdSi by the name of The Master and Wardens and Com- 
monalty of the faculty of Joyners and Cielers of London. 

Cien, eiens, eieut, obs. ff. Scioh. 

Cience, obs. f. Soienoe. 

II Ciento. Obs. [Sp, ciento a hundred, juego de 
los cientos piquet.] = Cent 
C1690 Diet. Cant. Crew, Ciento, an old Game at Cards. 
Cierge (sl^'jdj, or as Fr. sig-rg). Forms: 3-y 
cerge, 3-6 serge, 4 serg; also 4-5, 9 cierge, 
(3 eirge, 5 cyerge, suerge, 6 surge, seaxge, 
cearge). [a. OF. cerge, cirge (rath c.), cierge 
c.), in Pr, ceri, Sp. ciiHo L. cereus (later cerius) of 
wax, waxen, f. cera wax. The typical Eng. form 
was cerge, serge', but iu actual use the word went 
out about 1600, and occurs since either as a his- 
torical archaism or consciously as French.] A wax 
candle or taper, esp. a large wax candle used in re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

1x1300 Cursor M. 20701 Gas Jxan. . Wit cirges and wit 
candel-bright pat ye haf no defaut of light, c X300 Havelok 
394 Also lith was it per-inne. So per brenden cerges inne. 
Ibid. 2X23 So her brenden serges seuene. (M400 Rant. 
Rose 6231 Theelevene thousand maydens deere. That beren 
in heven her detgis clere. e 1400 Apol. Lollards 48 Kirks 
are not to be worsdiipped, nor .sergs to be multiplied per in. 
X483 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 278, v serges, ilkoone of a 
pownde of wax. 15x3 Douglas jEneis xni. ix. X03 The 
blesand torchys schayn and sergis brycht. 1^13 Bradshaw 
St. Werburge it. xl, A solemne procession With crosses and 
baners and surges clere lyght. 1570 Levins Manip. 210 A 
cearge, caereus. 1393 Mon. if- Rites Ch. Durham (1842! 12 
Lattin basons, .havinge pricks for serges, or great wax can- 
dles, to stand on. 1843 Mrs. Romer_ A/xfkf, ^c. II. 69 The 
cierges were lighted, and a splendid mass in music per- 
formed. 

b. Comb., as cierge-bearer. 

c X430 Wr.-Wiilcker 682 Hie ceroferariiis, a cerg-berare. 

+ CieTger. Obs. rare. A cierge-bearer. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xiv. 39 Before the Cabinet 
or Reliquaiie, went a Cierger, carrying a light Taper. 
[CietezoUT, a misreading of cieteian = citizen. 
(In Jamieson and snbseq. compilers.) 

1336 Bellekden Croiu Scot. (1821} I. 01 The cietesanis 
[printed cietezouris] of Teruana . . refusit nocht thir 
offeris.] 

Ct&a, cifting(e, obs. ff. Cipher, -ing. 

Cifte, obs. form of Sips?. 

II Cigala, cigale. [a. F. cigale, It. & Pr. 
cigala ’.—Li. cicada.'] = Cicada, Cicala. 

1623 Favine Theai. Hon, ni. iv. 361 Like as the Athenians 
did weare (Digales on their shooes. 1633 Uequhart Rabe- 
lais II. xi. Grasshoppers, locusts, dgals, and such like fly- 
fowls. 1768 H. Walpole Corr. (X837I II. 400 Constantly 
whining and droning and interrupting like a cigala in a sultry 
day in Italy. 1824 Heber fml. (1828) I. ix. 247 Still as we 
pass, from bush and briar. The shrill cigala strikes his lyre. 
1878 Besant and Rice Celia’s Arbour xxxa 234 The shrill 
voice of the cigale. 

Cigar, segar (siga-r). Forms : 8 eeegar, ce- 
gar, seguar (sagar), 8-9 segav, 9 cigarre, cigar, 
[ad. Sp. cigarro : in F. cigare. 

The Spanish word appears not to be from any lang. of W. 
Indies. Its close formal affinity to Sp. cigarra ‘cicada’, 
naturally suggests its formation from, that word, e^. as 
derivatives often differ merely in gender, Barcia, Great 
Etymol Spanish Diet., says ‘ el cigarro figura una cigarra 
de papel' (the cigar has the form of a cicada of paper). 
Mahn also thinks that the roll of tobacco leaf was com- 
pared to the boi^ of the insect, which is cylindrical with a 
conical apex. The name cigarral applied to a kind of 
pleasure-garden and summer-house (as in the cigarrales of 
Toledo), which has sometimes been pressed into service in 
discussing the etymology, is said by Barcia, after P. Guadio, 
to be related iieiuier to cigarra nor cigarro, bu^ to be of 
Arabic origin meaning * little house ’ [casa pequend). It is 


OILEBY. 

said however to be applied in Cuba to a tobacco garden or 
nursery.] 

1. A compact roll of tobacco-leaves for smoking, 
one end being taken in the mouth while the other 
is lit. 

*735 J- CocKBURN Jourtt. ever Land iw These Gentle- 
men [3 Friars at Nicaragua] gave us some Seegars to smoke 
. . These are Leaves of Tobacco rolled up in such Manner 
that they serve both for a Pipe and Tobacco itself., they 
know no other way [of smoking] here, for there is no such 
Thing as a Tobacco-Pipe tlvoughout New Spain, etc. 
*777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp, 4- Pori, xvii, The Marquis 
took out of his pocket a little bit of tobacco, rolled it up in 
a piece of paper, making a cigar of it. 1778 Pennant 
foum. Snowdon 28 Pipes were not then invented, so they 
used the twisted leaves, or segars. Colman Man ^ 

Business iv, Many a Sagar have little (Joldy and I smoaked 
together. X823 Byron Island ii. xix. Give me a cigar. 
1833 Marryat P, Simple xvii, A paper segar. x8^ Ruskin 
Q, ofAirgi note, It is not easy to estimate the demoraliz- 
ing effect on the youth of Europe of the dgar. 

2. Comb., as cigar-box, -case, -cutter, -end, -holder, 
-lighter, -maker, -shop, -smoke, -smoker, -sUmip, 
-tip, -tube, etc. ; cigar-loving, -shaped, etc., adjs. ; 
cigar-bundler, a machine for binding cigars in 
bundles ; cigar-press, a machine for compressing 
cigars horizontally and vertically; cigar-ship, 
-steamer, a ship made in the shape of a cigar. 

(Z1863 Thackeray Fitz-Boodle Papers (1887) 16, I ..can 
at any rate take my “cigar-case out after dinner at Black- 
wall. 1870 Ruskin Aratra PenteL 84 (Hoppe) Orangejpeel, 
foul straw, rags, and “cigar-ends. 188S Pall Mall G. 14 
Aug. 13/2 Cigar-end gathering , . is practised more or less 
in every large town . .The man who picks up thrown away 
cigar ends does not do so to smoke but to sell them. X87X 
Champ, yrnl. Jan. (Hoppe), Very dirty hands . . make one 
resolve for the future to use a ’’‘cigar-holder. 1887 Scribu. 
Mag. I. 427/2 This torpedo, .is fusiform, or “cigar-shaped. 
i86g Daily News 12 June, The “cigar-ship, strangest of all 
naval productions. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boe, Streets iii, 
The window of a west-end “ci^r-shop. 1887 M, Roberts 
West. Avernns 160 Discarded chews and old “cigar 
stumps. 

Hence (nonce-ivds.) Ciga-xed a., furnished with a 
cigar ; Ciga'rer, a cigar-smoker ; Ciga’rlfled a. 

1830 Lytton P. Clifford vi. Prowling in Regent Street 
towards evening, whiskered and cigared. 1826 Blackw. 
Mag. XX. 15s Particular pipemen, andsolitarycigarers, no 
doubt, always existed. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxs, 
A stupid little cigarrlfied Count of dragoons. 

Cigaresq.ue (sigare-sk), a. humorous, [f. prec. 
-f- -ESQUE.] Having a cigar (or cigars) as a pro- 
minent feature. 

*839 10. Rev. Junego The cigaresqueseilorasof Paraguay. 
1833 eraser’s Mag. XLVIII. xg A sonnet with which he, 
serpentlike, tempted the cigaresque Eve [a coquette who 
dealt in ci^rs and smiles]. z868 M, Collins Sweet Anne 
Page III. 230 As in cigaresque indolence he loitered along 
Isola RossaE enchanted coast. 

Cigarette (sigaret). [dim. of cigar', in F. 
cigarette.] A small cigar made of a little finely- 
cut tobacco rolled up in thin paper, tobacco-leaf, 
or maize-husk. 

184a L. S. Costello Pilgr. Auvergne I, 332 The habit of 
smoking cigarettes, .is quite la grande mode of late with 
certain French ladies. 1843 Mrs. Romer etc. 1 . 232 

The beggars in the streets have paper cigars (called cigar- 
ettes) in their mouths. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II. ixS. 

b. Med. A similar roll of the leaves of medi- 
cinal plants or other medicated substances for 
smoking. 

i8?6 Bartholow Mai. Med, (1879) 7 'i'hu most effective 
method of treating an asthmatic paroxysm is by means of a 
cigarette containing various narcotic substances. x88x Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as cigarette-case, -factory, 
-filler, -holder, -machine, -maker, -making, -paper, 
-smoke, -smoker, -tobacco, etc. 

1884 Pall Mail G, s Sept. 6/2 The largest “cigarette fac- 
tory in the world is said to he that of La Honradez, Cuba, 
i8w lUust. Loud. News 2 Jan. 2/1 Passwords among 
“cigarette-smokers. 

II Cigari'to. [Sp.-Ameiican cigarrito, dim. of 
cigarro^ A cigarette. 

X83X Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xx. They smoked cigarftas, 
rolling them between their fingers in husk of maize. 1878 
Masque Poets 193 Smoking his cigarito. 

Cigarless (sigaules), a. [f. Cigar -(--LESS.] 
Without a cigar. 

c z86o Cuthbert-Bede College Life laS It is smoked out, 
and I am cigarless. i88x Miss Braddon Asph. III. Z13. 
t Ci’gliag, vbl. sb. rare~^. [f. F. cigaler, ‘to 
chirpe, sing, chatter, like a cigale' (Cotgr.).] 
Chirping or chirring like that of the cicada. 

a 1693 Urqukart Rabelais in. xiii. 107 The crouting of 
Cormoiants, cigling of Locusts. 

Cignet, Gikil, obs. ff. Cygnet, Cycle. 

Cil (sil), sb. rare. [a. F. cil (It, ciglid) '.—L,. 
cilium eyelid, eyelash.] in pi. = Cilia 3. 

x868 Wright Ocean World iv. 93 In the superior In- 
fusoria, besides the gianules. .vibratile cils. 

Cilery, cillery (si’leri). Arch. [app. formed 
from Cblubb, also spelt cylour, siller, etc.] ‘ The 
drapery or foliage carved on the heads of columns.’ 

161X Cotgr., Draperie, a flourishijig with leaues, and 
flowers in wood, or stone, vsed especially on the heads of 
pillers, and tearmed hy onr workemen Draperie, or Cilerie. 
1636 in Blount G/orfaw-. X730 A, GoKDomMe^efsAmphith. 
205 The Capitals are Corinthian . .with the Culeries or curled 
Tufts, 18;^ Gwilt Archit. Gloss. . 
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It Cilia fsi Sing. not common. 

[L. cilia, pi. of cilium, an eyelid, eyelid-edge, eye- 
lash. (The plural has been made cth^ and czczas 
hy those who mistook cilia for a sing.) Cf. 

1 The eyelids, esj>. the outer edges of tlie eyelids. 
wiS Kebsev, C///WW, the Eye-lid, propwly the utmost 
Eifge of the Eye-lid, out of which the Hmrs grow. So 
jjA-xioo Baieev. 1783 J. C. Sm^h in Med. Commuu. I. 

193 The cilia, or edges or the eye-lids, look red. 

D. The eye-lashes. 

1838 Pettuy Cycl. X. 141/2 The lashes or ciha. .grow in 
several rows at the margins of both lids. 187s H. Walton 
Bis. Eye lyj A cilium is always in the centre of it. 

2 . Delicate hairs resembling eye-lashes, esp. such 

as form a fringe on the margins of leaves, the wings 
of some insects, etc. _ 

1704 Mabtvn Rousseatis Boi. xitvi. 402 The .semes are 
ovate with erect capillary cilias. 1834 M’^Mubtbie Cieuiers 
Auiw. Kinsd. 461 The wings [of diptera] are always dis- 
tant.. Their edge is more or less fringed with cilia. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Boi. 331 The margin of the theca 
appears furnished with appendages vew r^/ar form 
arranged in one or two rows, .termed Teeth or Liha. 

3 . Phys. Minute hair-like organs or appendages 
found on the tissues of most animals, and in some 
vegetable organisms. They are in incessant vibra- 
tile movement, and in many of the lower animal 
forms that live in water they serve as the chief 
organs of locomotion. 

i83g-6 Tonn Cycl Auai. 1. 606/1 The cilia serve as organs 
of lowmotion. Ibid, Glia, .exist in a great many inverte- 
hrated and in all vertebrated animals except Fishes. 1878 
Huxley /Vb-J.-i-ii. 157 In some of the lower animals, cells 
may be found possessing onl j' a single cilium. 1873 Bennett 
& Dyer tr. Sadul Boi. 211 A Igae, The rotating advancing 
movement is occasioned by Cilia, fine vibratile threads wmch 
are sometimes very numerous but short, and cover tire whole 
surface of the swarm-spore 1881 Mivaht Cai a6 Thread- 
like processes or cilia, which are capable of performing re- 
peatedly a whipping-lilce movement. _ _ 

4 . in Covtb. as cilia-bearing adj. (in sense 3). 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal I. 43/2 The cilia-bearing arches. 

CllialeSS (sidiales), a. rare~^. [f. Cilia + 

-LESS.] Without cilia (sense 3). 

i88x Science Gossip No. 202. 218 In the sponges •• the 
ciliated cells withdraw into the cilialess layer. 

tCi’liar, «• Obs. [f. L. type *ciliar-is, f. 
cilium : see prec. and -ab.] =next._ 

1615 Cytaovee. Bodyy^ Man .64 The cristalline hu^r .. 
seemeth to be nouiished by the Ciliar Ligament. 1034 T. 
Johnson tr. Paresis Chir'ng. i86 The clliar or hai^ pro- 
cesses. 18x1 Hooper Med. Bict.^ Ciliar Ligament , . divides 
the choroid membrane from the iris. .... 

Ciliary a. [f. L. type ^cilidri-us, f. 

cilium : cf. ciliaire, and see -aby.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the eyelids or eyelashes. 
Ciliary hemy : the thickening of the anterior part of th® 
choroid membrane. Ciliary circle ;= Ciliary muscle. Cih- 
ary ganglion : a ganglion situated at the hack part of the 
orbit between the optlcnerve and the external rectus muscle ; 
the lenticular or ephihalmic ganglion. _ Ciliary ligeanefitj. 
the tissue connecting the edge of the iris with the choroid. 
Ciliary jHuscle or circle: unstriped musculm fibres rituated 
beneath the sclero-corneal junction behind the iris and 
around the margin of the lens. Ciliary processes : foe folds 
or plaits into which foe anterior part of the choroid mem- 
brane is gathered around the crystialUne lens. Cilia^ zone : 

‘ the appearance which the pigment between foe ciliary pro- 
cesses leaves on foe hyaloid membrane, like the disc of a 
flower’ {Syd. See. Lex.). 

1691 Ray Creation ii. (1701I a6i The ciliary processes or 
rather foe ligaments observed in the inside of the sclerotic 
tunicles . . serve instead of a muscle hy their contraction to 
alter the figure of the eye. 1741 A Monro Anat, Nerves 
Ced. 3) 41 The In-side of the Eye as far forwards as foe 
ciliary Circle. X703Y0UNG VisionvaPhil, Trans. LXXXIII. 
171 The contraction of the ciliary zone is equally inadequate 
and unnecessary. 1803 Med. yml. IX. 240 The ciliary 
plexus, which is in part formed from the fiist branch of the 
fifth pair of nerves. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 547 
Meibomian Glands or Ciliary Follicles. These are small 
round follicles, lodged in particular grooves, between the 
tarsal cartilages and the tunica conjunctiva. 1833 Brewster 
Nat, Magic VL. 36 A proof that foe retina retains its power 
to its very termination near the ciliary processes. 1836-9 
Todd Cycl. Anat, II. 282/1 The ciliary nerves all penetrate 
the sclerotic coat of the eye separately and obliquely. 1878 
Hdxlev Phys. ix. 228 The so-called ciliary ligament. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight iii. 41 The ciliary muscle does for foe 
eye what the adjusting screw does for the opera glass. 

2 . Pertaining to, or caused by, cilia (sense 3) ; 
esp, Ciliary motion \ the vibralile motion of the 
ciua, also locomotion by the vibiation of the cilia. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 6em/i The ciliary motion has 
been, .observed in the embryo of Infusoria. 1B79 Cassells 
Techn, Educ. IV. 154/1 The oyster is observed, .by means 
of the ciliary organs , . to create a continuous current of 
water, i860 Bastfan Brain jx Their food being brought to 
the commencement of the alimentary canal hy ciliary action. 

Giliate (siiieit), a. [f. L. type *cilidi-m, f. 
cilium : cf. F. cilie.] Furnished with cilia. 

1 . (esp. JSot.) Fringed or surrounded with hairs 
or fine bristles. 

Z794 Martvn Rettsseait’s Boi. xiii. 134 The keel of foe 
chans is ciliate, 1852 Dana Crust, i. 302 Between these 
teeth other minute teeth, also somewhat ciliate. 1861 Mrs. 
Lankester Wild Flowers 80 The leaves are. . ciliate, 

2 . Furnished with vibratile cilia (see Cilia 3). 

x868 Wright World iv.gs The superior Infusoria, 

called ciliate, namely, those provided with vibratile cils. 
1879 tr. MaeckePs EvoU Mem. I. vii. 174 When these cells 
are possessed of many processes they are called ciliate cells. 


Hence Ciliati-, Ciliato-, combining forms, as 
(in gpnsft 1) cUiaiifoHaii, ciliato-dentate, -petalous, 
etc* 

Ciliated (si-li/Jfod), a. [f. as prec. -ed.] 

1. =ClLIATE I. . . , , r 

1753 CiiAMQERS Cycl, Supp. s. V. Leaf,^ Ciliated Leaf, one 

surrounded all the way with parallel hairs, or filaments, so 
as to give some resemolance of the hairinMS of the eye-lius. 
1766 Pennant Zool. IV. 6 (Jod.). 1783 Lightfoot Biota.- 
cilia in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 10 The tip of the tongue cloven 
and ciliated. 184s Lindley Bot 1. (1838) 19 If hairs oc- 
cMy only the edge* .it is said to be cilicttede 

2. = Ciliate a. , ™ 

183s Kirby Hahe ^ InsU Anim. I. vi. 196 ^ey sail 
on, ny means of their ciliated tafla *876 
1. iii. 114 A muscular autoniatism like that of a cell. 

CiliatioiL (sili^i'Jsn). [f. L. type *nhatidn-em, 
f. cili-um : see -ATloir.l Ciliated condition. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1 152 The long ciliatiim of the rener 
margin of this and the preceding joint. 1859 Todd Cyct. 
Anai.V. 639/1 The dliation of the epithelium commences 
in the rugose portion of the canal. ^ 

Cilice (si'lis). [OE. cilic, ad. L. cthctum\—\xx. 
Vixhixiov, a coarse cloth orig. made of Cilician 
goat’s hair, {.Kikiicia Cilicia. In mod. Eng., a. F. 
cilice^ or taken anew from Latin.] Hair-cloth; 
a rough garment made of hair-cloth, generally worn 
as a penitential robe. Also attrib. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xi 21 In cilic & in asca hreow- 
nisse dydon. 1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsworth Eccl. 
Biog. {1853) II. S3 In his youth or tender yeais he used to 
weare a alice or hah -shirt. cx6to Female Saints (E. E. a . S.) 
186 After that she had layd foe childe on her hayre cloth or 
cilice .. she restored the infant whole to the mother. W94 
Mrs. Piozzi Syuon. II. 250 Nuns of some religious orders 
wear a hair cloth or cilice next their skin. 1812 Soutiiey 
OtJiHio/ittt II. 377 A ciIlcc bandsigc aci'oss tne eyas. 1043 
Carlyle Past itPr. ii. i. Monks, .with their shaven crowns, 
hair-cilices, and vows of poverty. _ ^ _ 

Cilicious (sili'Jas), a. [f. L. cilict-um (see 
prec.) + -ous.] 01 hair-cloth. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xv. 256 A cilicious or 
iackdoth habit. Ibid. Sutabie to Jhe Cilicious and hairie 
Festes of the strictest Orders of Friars. 

CilicisUL (si'lisiz’m). [£ Cilicia, in Asia Minor 
-h-iSM.] A form of speech characteristic of Cilicia. 
1848 J. Smith Phy. ^ Shipwr. Si. Paul i St. J erome . . who 
(viote on the Cilicisms of St. Paul. 1879 Farrar St, Paul 
I, 27. x886 — Hist. Inierpr. 230. ^ 

Ciliiferous, ciliferous (sidiiiferss, -hferss), 
a. [f. L. cili-um -^-fer, -pebous hearing; cf. F. 
cilifireA Bearing cilia. x88i Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Ciluform, ciliform Csi liiif^im, -lif^im), a. 
[f. L. cili-um eyelash - fokm; cf. F. cili- 
forme!\ Having the form of dlia ; applied esp. to 
the fine evenly-set teeth of certain fish. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 874/1 When the teeth are 
equally fine and numerous, hut longer, they are called 
‘ cilii-form 1880 Gunther Fishes 126 The finest teeth are 
like fine flexible bristles, ciluform or setifoim, 

Cilinder, obs. f. Cylindbb. 




[ad. mod. L. ciliobrachiat-us, f. cilium ■¥ brachi-aim 
on arm : see -ate 2.] Having the arms or tentacles 
fviinished with vibratile cilia. The L. neuter pi. 
Ciliobrachia'tai'&ih.'i name of a class of polypes so 
distinguished. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl, Anat. III. 174/1 A small cillo-brachiate 
polypus. 1846 Patterson ZooL 28 Round the mouth is a 
circle of retractile tentacula covered with cilia, from which 
circumstance the order has been termed ' cilLobrachlata 
Ciliogfrade (si’lipRgrcid), a. and sh. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. ciliegrad-us, f. cili-um -I- -gradus walking, 
f. gradi to go, proceed : cf. F. ciliogrctde.] 

A. adj. Moving by means of vibralile cilia. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl, Anat. I. xog/i One of the ciliograde 

acalephas. 1839-^7 Ibid, III, 432/2 Capable of a ciliograde 
mode of progression. 

B. sb. A member of the Ciliograda, a -tribe of 
Acalephans which swim by means of cilia. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl, Anat, 1. 38/2 In the ciliograda, the 
locomotive organs are large cilia. 1846 Patterson 33 
From this peculiar mode of locomotion they are termed 
ciliogrades. 1857 Wood Com. Objects Sea Shore log The 
beroe being called a ciliograde, 

Ciliolate (si-liiolcit), a, Bot. [f. L. type *ciliol- 
um dim. of ciliuml] Fringed with minute cilia. 

1870 Hooker Stud. FI. 308 Leaves, .subacute, ciliolate. 

Cllio-api'ual, a. in CiliospUial centre, the di- 
rect centie in the spinal chord, where the nerve- 
fibres that cause contraction and dilation of the 
pupil of the eye take their origin ; so C. region. 

x88i in Syd. Soc, Lex, 1885 W. Stirling tr. Landois' 
Physiol, II. 853 The centre for the dilatation of the pupil 
lies in the lower cervical part of the cord . . constituting 
Budge's Cilio-spinal centre.^ Ibid, 990 The centre, as well 
as the subordinate ‘ciliosplnal regiou' of the spinal cord, 
is also capable of being excited reiiexly. 

Gills var. of Sill, still occas. used. 

OiHihub, CilJie, obs. ff. Sillabub, Silly. 
IlGillOsis (sildu'sis). [irreg. f. L. cillin to 
move, agitate, in imitation of sbs. from Greek in 
-osis.'] A spasmodic trembling of the eyelids. 
i8xx Hoofer Med. Bici. x88i Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Cima, cimatium, var, of Cyma, Cymatium. 
Cimball, -belle, obs. ff. Cyhbad. 


Cime, var. of Cymb. 

|(Ciin.eliay sb. pi. Obs. rare. Also oimilia. 
i^med.L. civulict^ ewtihet, a. Gr, icHfxiiKia. Ireasures-J 
Treasures, things laid up in store as valuable, 

1664 Evelyn Pomona (1729! Pref. 49 Fiom the well, 
furnished Register, and Qmelia of the Royal Society. x 66 g 
Aubrey Life Hobbes in Wood.-^ifA C>.rw. (1813) Pief. 136 
note, Reserved . . as cimilia or rarities, in the libraiy or closet, 
1736 Bailey (fol.), Cimelium, a repositoiy for medals. 

t Cime'liarci.. Ois.-’> [ad. lale L. 
cha, a. late Gr. Ku/ja)Kiapxn^ treasurer, _ store- 
keeper; and its deriv. late L. dnieliarchhim, a. 
late Gr. KeiiirjXidpxtov treasury, store-house.] (See 
quots.) So CimeliaroJiy [ad. cTmeliarc/iium'], 
^1656 Blount Glossogr,, Citneliarck {ci}neliarchitin\ a 
Jewel-house; also a Vestry in a Church. 1678 Phillips, 
Cimeliark \CimUiarchum), a Vestry ; also a place to put 
Jewels in. Also (Cimeliarchd) a Keeper of the Plate, Vest- 
ments, and other rich things belonging to a Church. 1736 
Bailey (fol.), Cimeliarch (xeijirjAidpjfUf, Gr.), foe chief 
keeper of plate, ve.stments, etc. belongdng Jo a church ; a 
church- warden. Civteliarchy {cinieliarchinm, L. ; Keifiri- 
kiaavLov, Gr,), a jewel house ; also a vestry in a church, 
X876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Cimeliarch, the apartment in 
ancient churches where the plate and vestments are de- 
posited. 

Ciment) Cimerian, ft. Cement, Cimmerian. 
Cimetor, -itar, -iter, obs. ff. Scimitab. 

II (sai'meks). PI. cimioes. Also ? 6-7 

cimice, 7 ohimice, cimisse, cimise. [n. L. 
cimex, pi. cTmices, or its It. repr. cimice ; cf. 
Chinch, The pi. cimices may belong to either 
cimex or cimice. j A bed-bug. Now only (in form 
Cimex) as the entomological name of the genus. 

xs8s Lloyd Treas. Health S iij, The smaje stynkynge 
wormes that brede in paper or wod called Cimices. x6i6 
Bullokab, Cimisse, a noy.some little worme flat and red 
which raiseth wheals where it biteth: If it bee bioken it 
yieldeth a stinking smell 1626 Bacon Sylva § 696 Cimices 
aie found in the holes of Bedsides. 1658 J. Rowland Meufei’s 
Theat. Ins. 990 The stinking Beetle some confound with 
the Cimex or Wall-louse. <2x670 HACKnT..46/. Williams 
n 182 When wars broke out, they crept out of their crannies, 
like thecimici, in the bouses of Ita]y._ a xqo 6 Evelyn Mem, 
(1819) I. 201 Bedsteads .. of forged iron gilded, since it is 
impossible to keepe the wooden ones from ye Chimices. 

Cimi’ceons, «. nonce-wd. [f. L. tyjie *cimice- 
tis (f, ctmic-em bug) ^ -ous.] Full of bugs, buggy. 

x86s W. White E. Eng. II. 199 The bedrooms were ill- 
ventuated and cimiceous, 

Gimicic (saimi'sik), a, Clum. [f. L. cTmic-em 
bug -f -10.] Ciinicic Acid ; a yellow cry&lallizable 
acid, of rancid odour, obtained from the liquid 
secreted by a bug, Rhaphigaster ^inctipennis. 
Its salts are Clznicates ; and its radical Cimicyl. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 964 Cimieicacid, CisHsbOi, 
an acid, belonging to the oleic series ,. treated with 
pentachloride of phosphorus . . yields chloride of cimicyl, 
CisHaiO.Cl. .The cimicates of the earth-metals and heavy 
metals are nearly or quite insoluble in water and alcohol. 

fl iTnvni. fa gTii . Chem. An impure resin from 
Cimicifuga racemosa or Black Snake-root. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 780 A resinous principle which 
has been termed cimicifugin or mucroliu, a dark blown 
powder, readily soluble in alcohol, 

Cimicine (sai’missin), a. [f, L. cTmic-em-k- 
-INE.] Smelling of bugs. So also Ciiiil’oi- 


uous. 

x866 Treas, Bot., Cimieme. z88i Syd. Soc. Lex., Cimi- 
cinous. 

Cimicoid (sai’mikoid), a. [f. as prec. + -oil).] 

‘ Resembling a bug ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex,), 

Cimise, -isse : see Cimex. 

Oimitery, -ory, etc., obs. ff. Cemetery. 
Ciuuuerian (simio-rian), a. Also 6-7 Oym-, 

7 Csnnm-, Oim-. [f. L. Cimmeri-us (Gr. Ki/i- 
jjiipios) pertaining lo the Cimmerii -i- -an,] 

Of or belonging to the Cimmerii, a people fabled 
by the ancients to live in perpetual darkness. 
Hence, proverbially used as a qualification of dense 
darkness, gloom, or night, or of things or persons 
shrouded in thick darkness. 

Marston Pygmal. Sal. ii. 142 That sudi Cymerian 
daiknes should inuolve A quaint conceit, that he could not 
resolue. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 10 There under ebon 
shades. .In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 1781 Gibbon 
Bed. ^ F. III. 206 The proverbial expression of Cimmerian 
darkness was originally borrowed from the description of 
Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey). iSox Helen 
Williams Sk. Fr. Rep. i. xviiL 229 The Cimmerian night 
of the middle ages. x88o E. Kirice Garfield 15 A dense fog 
, .shrouded the lonely mountain in Cimmerian darkness. 
Hence Gimiue'xianisiii., dense darkness (of 
ignorance, etc.) ; f Cimiuo'rianize v. trans., to 
make totally dark. 

*630 J- Taylor (Water P.) Peace of France Wks. in. xxi 
Ded., The Leatbean Den of obliuious Cimerianisme, 1824 
Blackm. Mag. XVI. 292 The awful Cimmerianism of the 
pbilologer and classical critic of the Edinburgh Review. 
1600 Tourneur Trans, Metetmorph. (1878) 187 This blacke 
Cymerianized night. 

Ciiiuael, obs. form of Simnel. 

[I GilUO'lia. = next. Hence dmo-liau a. 

1658 J. Rowland MoufePs Theat, Ins, 927 Any new earth, 
especially Cimolia is good [for wasps’ stings]. 1675 Evelyn 
Terra (1776) 8. 1813 J. Thomson Led, Injflam, Cimo- 
lian chalk, or any li^t eqrfo. 
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Gimolite (si-mobit). Min. [f. L. Cimolia 
(Gr. 'KifmXia (jyff)), a soft earth fouod in the island 
of Cimolus, now Argentiera ; see -itb.] A very 
soft hydrous silicate of alumina, white, gray, or 
reddish, allied to fuller’s earth. 

1801 tr. Klaproth’s JEss. 248 Cimolie earth (JCimolia Plinii), 
or the Cimolice, as I shall call it. 1850 b/iUBEKr Atom. 
Ph. xii. (ed. a) 405 Silicic acid, vdth a single base containing 
3 atoms of oxygen to 2 of the radical. .Example, Cimolite. 
1886 Erni Min. 305 Cimolite is tough. 

Cmaliar, -ber, -bre, -per, obs. ff. Cinkabab. 
Cinain.om(e, -mon, obs. If. Cinnamon, 
Ciiianch(e r see Quinset. 

Cincater, var. of Cinquanteb, Ohs. 

Cinch (sintj, sinj), sh. U. S. [ad. Sp. dncha 
girth, cingle.] The saddle-girth used in Mexico, 
and the adjacent parts of the United States, usu- 
ally made of separate twisted strands of horse-hair. 

1873 C. King Mountain. Sierra Kiev. vi. xig, I leaned 
down and felt of the cinch, to see if it had slipped. 1884 
JoAQ. Miller Memorie 4 " Rime 168 Colonel Bill had just 
set the rowels of his great Spanish spurs in the broad cinch 
in order to push his horse. 

Hence Cinclt s', to girth tightly; also to ‘put 
the screw on 

x 8 j^ ScribnePs Mag. July 277 (Hoppej A man is cbched 
= he is hurt in a mining transaction (San Francisco localisml. 
1884 JoAQ. Miller Memorie Bf Rime 56 The., Californian 
sinched his little mule till she grunted. x888 Brycc Ainer. 
Commmvw.^ III. 239 To_ use an expressive Californian 
phrase, capital, and especially accumulated capital, wher- 
ever it was found, was to be 'cinched'. 

C in chona, (sigk^u'nil). Also chinchona. 
[Named in 1742 by Linnaeus in honour of the 
Countess of Chinchon (in Spain), who in 163S, 
when vice-queen of Peru, was cured of a tertian 
fever by the use of Peruvian bark, and in 1640 
brought a supply of it to Spain, whence it became 
known throughout Europe. On the ground that 
Linnaeus’s form Cinchona was due to erroneous 
information, it has been proposed to alter it to 
Chinchona ; but the accepted form is too deeply 
rooted in botanical and chemical nomenclature to 
make this expedient. The word has no etymo- 
logical connexion with quina, which is Peruvian 
for ‘ bark ’ ; see however China 3.] 

1. A genus of evergreen trees or shrubs with 
fragrant white or pinlj panicled flowers, growing 
in the tropical valleys of the Andes, and now ex- 
tensively cultivated in India and Java for the sake 
of the bark. 

174a Linnasus Genera Plant, (ed. 2) s«7 dn Pentandrla 
mqnogynia). . 1021 Cmchona, Quinquina. 1786 in Pettigrew 
Life Letisem (1817) III. 222 , 1 have sent some of the bark 
of the Cinquona. 1870 Yeats Kat. Hist. Cotnm. 233 There 
are. .twelve species of Cinchona from which the Peruvian 
bark of commerce is derived. x88o C. Markham Peruv. 
Bark iii. In memory of the gr^t service to humanity per- 
formed by the Countess of Chinchom Linnaus named the 
genus which yields Peruvian bark, Chinchona. Unfortu- 
nately the g^at botanist . . spelt the word Cinchona . . and 
Cinhona . .The correct spelling ought now to be generally 
adopted. 

2. The medicinal bark of species of Cinchona, 
Peruvian bark ; also the drug prepared from it. 

1800 Med, Jml. IV. 161 Active and important remedies ; 
such as, hydrargyrum, ciuchona, opium. 1803 Sir H. Daw 
in PhU. Trans. XCIII, 268 Very little tannm is found in 
cinchona, or in the other harks supposed to be possessed of 
febrifuge properties. x866 Treas, Bot. s.v. Cinchotia, There 
aie.. twenty-one species of this genus, but only some of 
them yield commercial Cinchona. 

3. attrih. and Covib, a. simple attrib. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 205 The Cinchona forests. 
x'iyj Penny Cycl, VII. 169/1 Poppig. .has. .long lived in the 
Cinchona countries. 1838 R. Hogg Veget. Kingd. 403 The 
genuine cinchona trees axe confined exclusively to South 
America. 1870 Pall Mail G. 26 Aug. 4 The cinchona plan- 
tations in the Madras Government gardens are most 
thriving. , , 1 r 1 

b. Coml., as cincliona-bark, the bark of several 
species of cinchona, of great medicinal value as a 
tonic and febrifuge. Called also Jesuit's Bark, 
Peruvian Bark, Quinquina. Cinchona-bases, 
alkaloids contained in Cinchona bark ; Oinchona- 
red, an amorphous dark reddish-brown substance, 
obtained from Cmchona bark. 

1811 A T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) SOS Infusion of yel- 
low cinchona bark. x88i Med, Temp. yrul. XLVIII. 176 
During convalescence red cinchona bark strengthens and 
sustains nerve power. 1888 Spectator 30 June 916/1 That 
most priceless of barks, the ‘chinchona bark’, truly called 
by the Indians ' guma-qeiina' , i.e. ‘bark of barks'. 1873 
Urc Diet, Arts I. 804 Cinchona Red, an amorphous dark 
i-eddish-brown substance, obtained from. .Peruvian bark. 

Hence Oinchouaoeous (siqkcntf^ijas), a. Bot., 
belonging to the natural order Cinchonacese of 
which Cinchona is the typical genus. Cluclioxial 
a. Bot., epithet of Lindley’s ‘ alliance ’ of natural 
orders related to the Cinchonacese. Cinchoyia- 
Ckem., abase CwHjiNa O obtained from 
cinchona. Ci'nohonate, a salt of cinchonic add. 
Clucho'oia, Chem. = Cinchonine. Cinohonlc (siq- 
k^-nik) a., of or pertaining to cinchona, as in Cin- 
chonic C„Hm O p, obtained from cinchona; 
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formerly applied to QtnNio acid ; cinchonic red= 
cinchona ted. Cfinchonl'cla, Ciucho'iiicliie, an 
alkaloid isomeric with dnehonine. Clnohoui'dla, 
Cluoho'nidine, another of the cinchona bases, 
isomeric with cinchonine, but distinguished from 
it by its deflecting the plane of polarization of a 
ray of light to the left. 

1863 Livingstone Zamhesi xxviL 563 There are several 
cmchonacequs trees also in the country. s 866 Treas. Bot. 

1. _ 285/2 Cinchonacea: . . A natural order . . characterizing 
Lindle^s cinchona! alliance. x88i Nature No. 627. 23 
Cinchonamine . . dififers from Cinchonine in having a atoms 
more hydrogen. 1808 Thomson Oxalic Acid in Phil. Trans, 
XCVIII. 66 note, Cinchonate of lime. 1831 T. P. Jones 
Canven. Ckem. xxviii. 385 Cinchonia, and qiiinia. .are alka- 
line principles, both contained in Peruvian bark. 1837 Petmy 
Cycl. VII. 174/1 Slightly soluble red colouring matter or red 
cinchonic acid. _ 1S58 K . Hogg Veget. Kined. 407 Kinic 
Acjd, or, a.s it is sometimes called, Cinchonic and Quinic 
Acid, is generally in the form of a thick syrupy liquid. 1853 
Pasteur in Pharmac, Jmt . XIII. 374. t^en cinchonine. . 
is subjected to the action of heat, it becomes transformed 
into a new base isomeric with it, but possessing totally 
different characters. This new b^e I call ciiKhonicine. 
xS 6 g Roscob Blent, Chem. 431 Quinine and cinchonine 
yields two isomeric modifications, quinidine and quinicine, 
cinchonidine and cinchonicine. 1833 Pasteur in Pharmac. 
JmL XIII. 374 The other base, to which I give the name 
of cinchonidine. 

Cinchouiue (si-qkonuiii). Chem. [f. Cinchona 
- b-iNE.] An organic alkaloid. Cm Ha NjO, with 
febrifuge qualities, commonly associated with 
quinine, in various cinchona barks. 

1823 Good Study Med. II. 134 The French Chemists have 
put us into possession of two distinct salts of this kind. 
Quinine and Cinchonine, of which the former is the more 
poweiful. i88x Card, Citron. XVI. 6B7 Barks grown at 
low elevations ^contain less quinine and more cinchonine 
than those at high elevations. 

2. Cinchonine grottp, the group of chemical sub- 
stances containing dnehonine, and the bases cin- 
chanicine and cinchonidine isomeric with it, with 
their derivatives. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 479. 

Hence CinchonliL-lc Acid, produced by oxidation 
of cinchonine ; its salts are daolio'iiinates. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 482 Cinchonine treated 
with nitric acid, .yields, .cinchoninic acid, etc. 

CindLOuism (si'qkaniz’m). [f. CiNCHON-A-t- 
-ISM.] The disordered condition produced by the 
excessive use of cinchona or quinine. 

1837 T. Watson Led. Princ. Sr Prod, Physic IxxxvL (L.), 
The condition here called cinchonism is marked by the 
occurrence of giddiness, deafness, and a sense of buzzing or 
some kind of tinnitus in the ears. 1875 H. Wood Therap. 
(1870) 61 The first symptoms of cinchonism. 

Cinclionize (si-qk^ndz), v. [f. Cinchona - t- 
-IZE.] To impregnate or act upon with quinine. 

1863 R. Burton Aleoknta II. 7 A prophylactic, .chinchon- 
ized wine. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi a8 Next morning 
the patient was cinchonized and better. 

Hence Cluclioiiiaed a. ; Clnclioniza'tloii sh. 
1873 H. Wood Therap. [1879) 538 Symptoms . . similar to 
those seen in cinchonization. 

flin chonology (siqkpnp'lodgi). The scientific 
study of cinchona. 

1884 New York Med. yml, 21 June 692 An historical re- 
view of the subject of ‘ cinchonology '. 

Ciucliono'xuetry. The determination of the 
proportion of alkaloids in cincho'na bark. 

1868 Royle & Headland Mat, Med. (ed. 5) 511 There 
are several rough methods of Cinchonometry. 

Cincinnal (sinsrn^l), a. Bot. [f. L. cincinnus 
(see below) -h -al.] Belonging to a cincinnus. 
x88i in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

Cincizinate, a. nonce-tod. [f. L. cindnndtus 
having curled hair, £ cincinnus curl, ringlet.] 
Of hair : Curled, in ringlets, {c^ected^ 

1873 M. Collins Sq, Silchester llT vL 68 Sentimental 
young gentlemen with olive complexions, cincinnate cae- 
sarieA etc. 

Cincinna'tian, a. nonce-tod. [f. the name of 
Cincinnaius, who was called from the plough to 
the Dictatorship.] Like that of Cincinnatus. 

x8ia Byron Waltz ii. note, Cinctmiatiatt progress in agri- 
culture. ^ 

II CiucilLlinS (sinsi-n^s). Bot. [Lat., curl, 
ringlet] A uniparous scorpioid or curled cyme, 
as in the forget-me-not 

1857 Henfrey Blent. Bot. 8x This scorpioid cyme or 
dneinnus. 

II Cinclis (siq'klis). Zool. PI. oinclides (si’g- 
klidiz). [ad. Gr. KtyaXis latticed gate.] One of 
the openings in the bodies of some sea-anemones, 
probably serving for emission of the thread-cells. 

x86x J. R. Greene Man. Auim. Kingd., Cceleftt. 135 Mr. 
Gosse .. gives the name of ‘cinclides to these apertures. 
1869 Nicholson Zool. loi. 

Cinct (siqkt), ppl. a. rare, [ad. L. cinci-us pa. 
pple. of cingere to gird.] Girl^ encircled, sur- 
rounded. (Construed as a participle ; cf. com- 
pact.') 

*43*“S0 tr. Hieden (Rolls) I. 271 Alle Fraunce is emete 
with thre nowble waters. 1840 Browning Sordello vi. 450 
Thus girt With circumstance, next change beholds them, 
cinct Qniteoaerwue. xU/jJaraav. Dante, Purgat. xxx.3t 
Her snow white veil with olive cinct. 


Ciuctuve (si'qktiuj), sb. [ad. L. dnetfira girdle, 
f. dnet- ppl. stem, of cing-ire to gird : see -uee.] 

1. A girding, encompassing, or encircling ; en- 
closure, environment, compass, embrace, ‘girdle’. 

16x3 Chapman Odyss. i. 32 He, That girds earth in the cinc- 
ture of the sea. xSag Lamb Elia Ser. ii. L (1865) 242 A yet 
securer cincture of excluding garden walls. 1873 Mcrivale 
Gen, Hist. Rome i. (1877) 5 The seven hills were . . united 
within the cincture of a single wall. 

i" b. Spec. Cincture of sword : The girding on 
of a sword, as a ceremony of investiture with a 
dukedom or earldom. Ohs. 

XS87 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) 17 By cincture of 
a sword, we him ennoble reallie. x6io Holland Camden’s 
Brit, L 249. 1667 E. Chamberlavhe St. Gt, Brit. r. iir. 
iii. (1743) 163 A Duke is at tbU day created by Patent, 
anciently by cincture of sword. 

•j" 2. Conor. An enclosure, enclosed area. Obs. rare. 
x6a7 Drayton Sheph. Serena (R.'i, Nor flower is so sweet 
In this large cincture. 

3. co 7 ur. That which encircles or encompasses, 
a. spec. A girdle or belt for the waist. (Mostly 
poetic, or in reference to ancient times.) 

[X393 Shaks. John- iv. iii. 155 (Globe ed.) See Centure.] 
x( 6 r] Milton P. L, ix. 1117 Th’ American so girt With 
feathered Cincture, naked else and wilde. 1791 Cowpbr 
Iliad IV. asx To draw the arrow from his cincture. 18x4 
WoRDsw. White Doe vii. 57 Her dress A vest with woollen 
cincture tied. 1853 Col. Wiseman Ess. iii. 387 The alb and 
cincture which any minister could wear m a church of 
London or Bristol. xBra Farrar St. Paul (1883) 350 Au- 
gustus . . in the semi-nude cfincture of a divinity. 

b. Arch. ‘ The ring, list, or fillet at tiie top and 
bottom of a column, which divides the shaft from 
the capital and base ’ (Gwilt). 

X696 Phillips s.v.. In Building, the Cincture is that part 
which makes the middle of Uie Baluster of the lonick 
Order, lygx Chambers Cycl., Cindure, or Ceiuture , .Th& 
cincture is supposed to be an imitation of the girths, or 
ferils, antiently used to strengthen and preserve the primi- 
tive wooden columns. 

c. gen. Anything that encompasses, as a band, 
fillet, ring, halo, etc. ; an environment ; a sur- 
rounding border or belt. 

17x3 tr, Pancirollus’ Rermn Mem, I. iv. v. 165 [A] Dia- 
dem. .was a white Cincture, encircling the Heads both of 
Kings and Queens. 1833 Smedlsy Occult Sc. 361 'This 
golden cincture [a wedding-iing]. X839 J. Heddeewick 
Lays Mid, Age 81 O that Tier cincture were thy seeking 
arms. x86x A. B. Hope Bug. Cathedr. xgth C. X12 The 
chevet has a cincture of nine chapels. X876 Gladstone 
Synchr. Homer 12 At various points on the cincture of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Cincture (si'qktitti), v. [f. prec.] trans. To 
girdle, gird ; to encircle, encompass, surround. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. ii. 92 Twenty Priests . . Cine- 
tured with ephods. X83X FrasePs Mag, III. iBt The fire, 
whose bright etherial ray Cinctures with immortality the 
soul. xBn Blackie Lays Highl, 8 A . . barren Country 
Cinctured by the ocean grey. 1873 Lonof. Fmtdora i, 
Thus her hair was cinctured. 

Hence Cl'notured ppl. a., girdled. 

*757 Gray Progr. Poesy ii. a Their feather-dnetur’d chief. 
»9X CowpER Iliad v. 10x8 His cinctured wai$t. xS4x W. 
Spalding Italy Sjr It. Isl, I, 33 Long cinctored robes. 

Cinder (slndoz), sb. Forms ; i siuder, sindor, 
synder, 5 syn-, cyndyr, cyndxe, 5^6 ayndre, 5-7 
syuder, 6 sindar, cindre, zynder, 6-7 Binder, 8 
cynder, 6 - cinder. [An erroneous spelling of 
sinder, OE. sinder {synder) scoria, slag of metal : 
corresp. to OHG. sintar, sinter, etc., MHG. and 
mod.G. dnter, ON. sindr (Sw. dnder, Da. sinner) 
all pointing to an OTeut. *sindro(^i. The word 
has no etymological connexion with F. cendre, L. 
cinerem ashes, although the notion -that it has, 
has both given rise to the current spelling cinder, 
and Influenced the later sense ; cf. 

ax4oo Bloch Bh. Admiralty II. 180 Barils de cendres; 
i?.Zth c, Eng. iransl. barell[is] of syndres.)] 

1. The refiise or dross thrown on from iron or 
other metals in the furnace; scoria, slag. (Usually 
in sing.) Now techn. 

Forge-cinder, iron slag from a forge or bloomery. Mill- 
cinder, the slag from the paddling furnaces of a rolling- 
mill. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1808 Scoria, sinder. axooo Vbc, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker zaoJz\ Caries, putredo lignorum, velferri, 
sindor. <txxoa Ibid. 33^/24 Scorium, synder. 1398 Tre- 
visA Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlv. (Tollem, MS.), Synder is 
calde Scoria, and is \>b filjie of yren bat is clensid ber fro in 
fyre. «X44o Promp. Parv, 78 Cyndyr of |>e smytnys fyre, 
caswna. x^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. iii. 69 In Smiths 
cinders. 1709 Hearne Colled. II. 170 The Cinders in the 
Forest of Dean . . (of which our best Iron is made) is . . the 
Rough and Offal thrown by in the Romans’ time. x8oa 
Me£ yrnl. VIII. The experiment with finery cinder 
and cimrcoal. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss,, Chtder, slag. 
fig. 14x3 Lvdg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxiii. (1483) 69 Tho that 
ben founden fyne gold . . and tho that ben founden asshes 
and synder. x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Consider. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 426 ‘ Oh.’ he.said . . ' if there's cinder in the iron, 
'tis because there was cinder in the pay.' 

b. (see quot.) 

X874 Knight Diet. Meek,, Cinder, a scale of oxide re- 
moved in forging. 

2. The xesidue of a combustible substance, esp. 
coal, after it has ceased to flame, and so also, after 
it has ceased to bum. 

a. An ember or piece of glowing coal, or similar 
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substance, which has ceased to dame. (Now 
merged in b.) 

1535 CovEKDALB Iso. xlvu. 14 Strawc . . yf it be kinaled 
with fyre , . yet it geueth no zynders to warme a man by. 
x6n Speed Hist, Gi. Brit. rx. xviii. (1652) 897 The Synders 
dissensions . - presently brake forth into a more raging 
flaTTii. <*1745 Swift (J.), If . . lie fat upon a cinder drops 
To stinking smoke it turns the flame. Mod. A red-hot 
cinder fell out and burned the carpet. 

To. esp. A small piece of coal from which the 
gaseous or volatile constituents have been bimt, 
but which retains much of the carbon, so that it is 
capable of further combustion without flame. 

1530 Palsgr. 20s Cynders of coles, hreze. 167^ Plot 
Siaffordsh. (1686J 94 Supplying the furnace . . with the 
Sinder of the Coale (which is the smaller sort of it fallen 
into the Ashes and gotten from them with a Seive)._ X709 
Steele Toiler No. 6g t 8 Emplcwed in sifting Cinders. 
*773 Johnson in Boswell xxviii, So many bellows have 
blown the fire, that one wonders he is not by tlus time 
become a dnder. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gi, (1865) II. 
VH. V, 286 Painful sifting through mountains of dust and 
ashes for a poor cinder of a fact here and there, X867 W. 
W. Smyth Cool ^ Coai-mtnittg a Coal cinders have been 
found amid the ruins of several of the Roman stations. 

•j" e. Coke. Oh, 

X703 Zond. Gas. No. 3892/1 An Act for continuing the 
Duties upon Coles, Culm, aud Cyndeis. 

d. Vaguely used for: Residue of combustion; 

ashes. Still so used dialectally, though in ordinary 
language ' cindeis ' are quite distinct &om ‘ ashes ’ 
or the powdery incombustible residue. Also Jig'. 

01400 Mavndev. be. joi And there besyden growen trees, 
that beren fulle £aire apples , . but whoso breketh hem or 
cutteth hem in two, he small fynde with in hem coles and 
cadres, x^ (?reene Eu^Aues Censure io Plulaut. Wks. 
(Grosart) VI. 102 Loue that amidst the coldest Cinders of hate 
had smothered vp htle sparkes of forepassed aflection. 1588 
Mukday in Farr dl P, Elts. (1843) I- 226 All thy pompe 
in cinders laide full lowe. xj^ Shaks. Tti. A. ti. iv. ^7. 
X598 Drayton Heroic EA. xxiiL 179 And from blacke Sm- 
ders, and rude heapes 01 Stones, Snail gather up the Mar- 
tyrs sacred bones. X878 Morley Byroti Crit. Misc., Ser. 
|. 224 Ibe fire, which yet smoulders with abundant life 
underneath the grey dnders. 

3 . j>l. The ‘ ashes ’ of a dead body after crema-i 
tion or (Jransf.) decomposition. ; (see Ash sb.^ 4). 

AtxM7 Surrey jEneid iv. (R.), Is there no fayth Pre- 
seni'd to the cinders of Sichee ? 1577 tr. Bnllit^ef^s Decades 
(Z592) 236 He would not haue so much as the very cinders 
to remaine of so wicked men. x6a6 Bacon Sylva. § 771 In 
the Co^ . . there was nothing to be seen but a little light 
Cinders about the sides. 1658 Sir T, Browne Hydrioi, 
iii. xd What virtue yet sleeps in this terra damnata and 
aged cinders. 

4 . Volcanic scoria. 

Z774 GotnSM. Nai. Hist, (1776) I. loi The volcano ejected 
cinders. X7M Sullivan View Nat. I, 66 A stratum of 
cinders or of bumice stone. 1836 Emerson Nature, Zart- 
gvage Wks. (Bohn) II. 152 Like travellers using the dnders 
of a volcano to roast their eggs. 

+ 6. Applied to gritty concretions in some soils. 
1561 Act 5 Elis. c. 13 § 3 Grounds . . wherein Gravel, 
Sand or Cinders is likely to be found. 1577 Harrison 
England i. xviii. The haie of our low medowes is .. 
full of sandie dnder, which breedeth sundrie diseases in our 
cattell. 1649 Blitk Eng. Intfrov, Jmpr, (1653) 137 ^^ich 
..Lands were so gravelly of nature., yea so exceeding 
herein, that in many places turned to Sinder (like that the 
Smith casts forth of bis fire, as the corruption of bis Iron, 
Fire, fit Coales congealed), 

6. slang. Brandy, whiskey, etc., taken in tea, 
soda water, or other drink. 

1873 Slang Diet., Cinder, any liquor used in connexion 
with soda-water, as to ' take a soda with a cinder in it ’. 
The cinder may be sherry, brandy, or any other liquor, 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as cinder-heap, amount", 
cinder-dropping, -like adjs., etc.; cinder-bed, a 
bed or stratum of cinders ; spec, a qnarryman's 
name for a geological stratum of loose structure in 
the Middle Pnrbeck series, consisting chiefly of 
oyster-shells ; cinder-fall, ‘ the inclined plane on 
which the melted slag from a blast -fiimace 
descends ’ ; oinder-frame, a wire fi'ame in front 
of the tabes of a locomotive engine, to prevent the 
escape of ignited dnders ; cinder-gray a., ? ashen- 
gray ; cinder-notch, ‘ the hole through which 
cinder * or slag ‘ is tapped from a fiimace ’ (Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss.); cinder-path, a foo^ath, 
or running -track, laid with cinders; cinder- 
pig, pig-iron made from ores with admixture of 
‘cinder’ or slag; cinder-plate, the iron plate 
forming the front of a bloomeiy ; oinder-sabled 
ppl, a., blackened with cinders ; cinder-sifter, a, 
one who sifts cinders (also Jig^ ; b. a contrivance 
for sifting dust or ashes from cinders; cinder- 
tap ■= cinder-notch ; cinder-tea, a folk-medicine, 
made by pouring boiling water on cinders, ad- 
ministered to young children; cinder -wench, 
-woman, a female whose occupation it is to rake 
cinders from among ashes. 

. Hardy Wessex 7',, The second stranger, the man 

Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV 361 
Kiadled from the oi^, Historical ^cinder^heaps. 1575 Gas- 
COIGNS Flowers Wks. 83 Thus all in flames I *stnderlike 
Consume, 1869 Echo a Oct., For the purpose of conveying 
tne cinaer fiom the furnaces there is a fixed engine which 
draws It up an jpejine to the ' *cit)d,er fiioupt'. xWi Ray- 


mond Mining Gloss., *Cinder-taJ, Cinder-notch, the bole 
through which cinder is tapped from a furnace. 1883 
Harpet^s Mag. Nov, 907/a St, PauVs School . . has . . a 
quarter-mile *cinder path. x883 Punch 3 Ja-n. 4/1 Life .. 
isn’t all Cinder-path, Charlie i8xa H- & J. Smith Rej. 
Addr. XV. (1873) 142 She .. opes the door with “cinder- 
sabled hands. 1876 Spurgeon Commenting 8 Gill was a 
■*cinder-sifter among the Targums, the Talmuds, etc. 1884 
HeaHh Exhtb. Caial. 71/a Acting as a ‘Tidy Betty with 
Cinder-sifter. t7xa Ahbuthnot Joh»t Bull Izyss) 32 She . 
went abroad like a “cynder-wench X786 Zond. Mag. Oct. 
546 She .envies every cinder-wendi she meets, 16. . Ess, 
Satire (J.), To find it out's the “cinder-woman's trade. 

Cinder (si'ndail, V. Also 5 soin-. [f. prec.J 
trails. To bum to a cinder, reduce to cinders. 
Also fig. Hence Cindered, Cindering ppl. adjs. 

1430 Lyog. CJtron. Troy 11. xii. This citie Shiilde into 
scindred asshes tourned be. XSS7 North tr. Gueuara's 
Diail Pr. 86 b, His graued ghost Md cindred moulde. 
c 1575 Gascoigne Fruites Warre xvi, Where sword and 
cindring flame Consume, x6a8 Feltham Resolves i. xxxvi. 
(R.l, Untold griefs choak, cynder Ae heait. 1846 Prowett 
AEschylud Pronteth. Bound 18 His brawny force All thun- 
der-scathed and cindered. X869 E. Garrett 4 Cake 
xxxvi, (1871) 447 Burnt up. .like a cindered bannock. 

Cindere'lla. Name of the heroine of a well- 
known fairy-tale. Thence applied allusively to a 
cinder-woman, scullery-maid, etc. Also, ( = Cin- 
derella dance) an early dancing party where the 
guests are invited until twelve o’clock only. Cin- 
dere'UasMp. nonce-aad, 
x882 Society 14 Oct. 4/2 An excellent scheme of subscrip- 
tion ‘ Cindetellas ’. I'BhiStandard 8 Tan. s/a The ‘ Cin- 
derella dance* is much affected. XS76 Miss Braudon Dead 
Men's Sheet I. i. 9 Her Cinderella-ship never brought her 
so low as this. 

CiuderOtLS (srndarss), a, rare. Also cin- 
drOUB. [f. ClNDEB fi. -f-OUS.] =ClNI>EEy i. 

x6o7 Sylvester Du Barias ii. tv. ii, bAetals. .of a certain 
sharp and cindrous humor. 1843 E. Warburton Crescent 
4 Cross I. 307 (cindrous). 1859 Dickens T, Two Cities 75 
'Wth a cinderous smell. 

Ciudery (si'ndari), a. [f. Cindek sb. -t -yi.] 

1 . Of the nature or consistency of a cinder; 
abounding in cindeis. 

xs6s Goloino Ovid's Met. i. (1593) 12 The roofe . . with 
cindne mosse was almost over-gp'owne. xSoo Hurdis Fato. 
Villas gj A seared and cindeiy spot. xSax J. Badcock 
Done. Ainusem. 104 Lead in the form of a black cindery 
piecipitate. X833 Lycll Princ, Geol, III. 187 Light cindery 
volcanic matter. 

b. fig. Where the fire has burnt out. 
x8n8 Symqnds Sonn. M. Angelo xlid. Within an old man’s 
cindery breast. 

2 . Begrimed with cinders. 

X848 Dickens Dombeyyg Mr.Toodle, cindery and swart, 
was mfreshing himself with tea. 

Cindery (srndari), sb. nonce-wd. A repository 
of cinders, a cinder-heap. 

1863 Sala Dangerous I. tol 220 , 1 remained under 
cham of Ciceley of the Cindery. 

i* Cinefa'ctioxii Obs. [ad. ined.L. dnef action- 
em (cf. cinefact-us in Lucietius), f. cinis, ciner- 
ashes -f actio making.} Reduction to ashes ; in- 
cineration ; concr. a thing incinerated. 

x6xa WoonALL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 268 Cinefaction is 
ignition converting Vegetables and Animals by a very ve- 
hement heat into Cineres, 1637 Tomlinson Renow’s Disp. 
6g Cinefaction is most competenttocombustion. xSaaT. Mit- 
cs.zix.AristoJh. II, 20a Bake me And make me A cinefaction. 
•j* Oineiy, V. rare~ ff. L, type *cineficd-rei\ 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Cinefy, to bring to ashes. 
Cinematic, -al, var. of Kinematic, -al. 

xS^^ AthetMtum 3 Mar, 281/3 Kineinatics, or, as it used to 
be called, cinematics, the name having . . been translated 
frcin the French cindmatique, is the geometry of motion, 

Ginencliyma (sine'^kimaV Bot. Also cinen- 
chym. [f. Gr. aTv-ety to move + tygufm infusion, 
z-litr parenchyma, etc.] Laticiferous tissue ; tissue 
forming vessels containing latex or milky juice. 

litNOLEY Introd, F0f.(i848) I. 21 Laticifeious tissue, 
or Cmenchym, 1876 En^cl. Brit. (ed. 9) IV. 87/2 The latex 
exhibits movements whidi have given origin to the name 
cinenchyma applied to laticiferous tissue by some authors, 

_ Hence Cinenohynatoiu (-ki’matss), a., belong- 
ing to the cinenchyma. 

X83S Lindlot Introd. Bot. (1848) II 331 The cinenchy- 
•matous vesselSi in whic1i,,cyclos^ goes on, 

Gi 2 L 6 r 8 iC 60 US (siner^t'Jas), a, [f, L. cinerdee-us 
ashy 4r -ous.] Of the natuie or colour of ashes, 
X864 Webster cites Martyn. z866 Treas. Bot,, Cinera- 
ceous, ash-greyish. 

Gineraria (sinereo-ria"). Bot. PI. -as. [mod. 
Lat., fem. of L. cinerdrius pertaining to ashes, f. 
ciner-em ashes. So named from the ash-coloureii 
down on the leaves.] A genus of composite plants 
(now generally included in Senecio), mostly natives 
of South Africa, with blue or purple flowers, but 
assuming very various colours under cultivation. 
They are grown as greenhouse or window plants. 
x-^GaaKaae. Herbal ii. xxviii. (x633)s8x Cineraria, or ash 
James Wort. Evblyn Kal Hert. (1729) 
227 [Plants] not perishing but in excessive colds . . Cineraria, 
etc. [*W*“7 Miller Card, Diet. (ed. 3) s.v. Jacohxa, Jaco- 
osea AJrtcana. .African Shrubby Ragwort, with cut Leaves, 
Md the under Part of an Ash Colour.] 1858 Glenny Card, 
Every-day Bk. 274/1 Cinerarias will not bear the frost. 
xvqx Daily News 22 Mar., The Great Western Station, .js 
smotjfered jn azalgas, camellias, cinerarias, and Ulaps, 


II Gill6raiVlU3Xl (sinCTeoTinm). [Lai., in same 
sense; see next, and -aeium.] A place for de- 
positing the ashes of the dead after ciemation. 

x88o Times g Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
Crematorium . a Cinerarium Ls to be erected. _ _ 

Ginerary (simerari), a. [ad. L. anerdrt-ns 
pertaining to ashes. Cf. F, cineraire.'] Of or per- 
taining to ashes. Cinerary ut n, vase : a sepul- 
chral um used in ancient times to preserve the 
ashes of the dead after cremation. 

1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 107 One of those cineraiy 
urns. x8S7 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 343 Laiger uins, 
some for Cinerary purposes. i8fo Howells Undisc. Country 
i. 6 There are cinerary associations with fire places. 
Giueration (sm&^'Jan). rare~^. [f. L. type 
’^cinerd-re, cinerd-tus to reduce to ashes, of which 
the latter ocems in med.L. (Du Cange). In mod. 

F. cineration. See -ation.] Reduction to 
ashes. 

S708-X5 Kersey, Cinefaction or Cineration. *75* Cham- 
bers Cycl., Cineration, in chymistry, the reduction of wood, 
or any other combustible matter, into ashes, by means of fire. 

. .This, others call cinefaction, MfiS Johnson, Cineration, 
the reduction of any thing by fire to ashes. A teim of 
chymistry. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 

CiHerator (si-n&eitaj). [agent-noun f. L. type 
cinerdre : see prec.] A furnace for reducing dead 
bodies to ashes. 

x88o Zihr. Univ. Knmul. IV. 447 A pentagonal cineiator 
for the use of Hindus and the other Hindu castes. 

Cinereal (sinloTial), a. [f. as next + -al.] 
f 1 . = CiNEKAKY. Obs. rare. _ 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. i. iii. 105 A cinereal urn. 

2 . =ClNEBEOi:S. 

CX878 Oxf. Bible Helps gs Cinereal crows. 

Cinereons (sinlo’nas), a. [f. L. dnere-tis ash- 
coloured [f. dner-em ashes) + -ous.] 

1 . Of an ashy hue, ash-coloured, ashen-gray; spec, 
iu names of birds having ash-colouied feathers, as 
the cinereous crow, dnereous eagle, etc, 

x66x Lovell Hist, Auint, 4 Min. Introd., [The] partrig, 
grecian, reddish, cinereous, white, and damascen. X768 
Pennant Penguins in Phil, Trans. LVIII. 02 The whole 
back is of a very deep cinereous colour. 2796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 14a Cinereous crows . , brave the severest winter. 
18x3 Bingley Anim. Stag. (ed. 4) II, 71 The great or cine- 
reous shrike. 2865 Gosse Zand 4 Sea (1874) 14. 

2 . Of the nature of ashes. 

x8ix Pinkerton Petrol, II. 4^5 Round cinereous bodies. 
X83X Carlyle Sari, Res, in. vii,. She must first burn-out, 
and lie as a dead cinereous heap. 

U catachr.*1 Baked to a cinder, over-cooked, 

2807 Edin, Rev. X. 333 This semi-sanguineous partiality 
had given way to a taste for cinereous, .meats. 
Gineresoent (sinSre’sent), a. rare, [ad. late 
L. dnerescent-em pres, pple. of dnerheh-e to turn 
to ashes.] Inclining to ash-colour ; grayish. 
x88o in Webster Sufp. 

Cineritions (smeri’jbs), a. Also 7 -oious. 
[f. L. dnerid-us, -Hus ashy, like ashes + -ous.] 

1 . Ash-coloured, ashen-gray ; in elnat. used of 
the ‘^ay-matter’ of the brain aud spinal cord. 

1686 m Phil. Trans, XVI, 230 Very little of the cineritions 
Colour to be seen. 2697 Ibid. XIX. 534 Whether I did dis- 
tinguish the Cinericious and Medullary Substances. ,1791 
Pearson in Phil. Trans, LXXXI. 353 A light grey or cineri- 
tious heavy powder, 2840 G. Ellis Anat. 35 A medullaiy 
nucleus, .enveloped by the giey or cineritious matter. 

2 . Of the nature of ashes or cinders. 

*73* !*• JlaLKSv Rnelation II. 226 (R.) Broken and burnt 
rocks, ruins of buildings, and cineritious earth, 1782 Misc. 
in Ann, Reg. 172/1 The soil of the plain is cineritious. 1803 

G. S. Faber Cabiri II. 389 No cineritious remains are 
visible, .and. .there are no marks of cremation in the cave, 
i^x FraseVs Mag. III. 337 Grey, sad, and cineritious. 

Ciueruleut (sine-rJ*dent), a. rare-°. [f. L. 
dner-em ashes ; gf. pulvenelent.^ ‘Full of ashes ’ 
(J.), of the texture of ashes. 

x6^ Blount Glossogr,, Cinerulent (cinervlentus), full of 
ashes. [Hence in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 
Cinfoly, obs. form of Cinquefoil. 

Cingalese (si^galfz), a. and sb. Forms; 7 
Cingala, Singale, 8 Cinglass. [f. Skr. Sinhalam 
Ceylon, sinhalds people of Ceylon ; in Tamil 
fihgalai\ adj. Of Ceylon, sb. A native of Ceylon ; 
the language of Ceylon. 

*6*3 Pvrchas Pilgr. I. V. xvii. 460 The Singales or Native 
Inhabitants, Ibid,, The Cingalas are very cunning Arti- 
ficers in all mettalls. 2704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) II. 698/2 
Two Cingaleses, .hid themselves. x868 Malleson French 
in I^ia i. 27 Some native Cingalese in Dutch pay. 

Cingle (siq’g’l). Forms; 5 syngle, aengle, 6 
Bangle, single, 7- oingle. [a. OF. angle (i ilh c.), 
sengle (12th c.) ; in mod.F. sangle L. cingulum 
girdle.] A girdle ; anything that girds or sur- 
rounds ; a girth, a belt. 

C1430 Lvdg, Bochas iv. vi. (1554) 104 a, This tirant de- 
ceLuablci Gaue him another synglci made of wuL 1483 
Caxton Gold. Zeg. 412/1 The senglys or gyrthes of the 
hors. 2580^ Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong, Vne sangle, a 
^ngle or girth. 2708-25 Kersey, Cingle, a Girth for a 
Horse. [Hence in Bailey, Johnson, end mod. Diets.] 
*887 Smyth Sailer's Word-hk,, Circle (Grom cir-cingle), 
A belt worn by seamen. 

+ Ciugling, vbl. sb. Obs. rare~^, [f, possible 

vb, Circle, iT prec.^ Qirdling, tight-lacing. 
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x6o3FvQmo Mo>tiai£^te {1613) 133 To become slender in 
wast. .-what cingling, will they [women] not indore. 

II Cingular. [See Sanglieb.] ‘ A wild boar 
in its fifth year, ffoweW (Halliwell.) 

II Giugnlum (si-ggwdffm). The Latin word for 
^girdle, belt’ [f.root of cing^e to gird], occasionally 
used as a technical term for a. The girdle of a 
priest’s alb. b. A surgical cincture or girdle ; also 
the part of the body round which a girdle is worn, 
the waist, c. Anat, A band of dental substance 
surrounding the base of the crown of the tooth in 
some animals, d. Zool. The transverse series of 
bony bands in the armour of the armadillo, e. 
The clitellum or band of higher-coloured rings in 
the body of earthworms. 

1847 Craig, CingtUuvi, in Zoology, a term applied to the 
neck of a tooth, or that constriction which separates the 
crown from the fang. x8^-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeveti's 
Zool. I. 23X Clitellumi or cingulum, a tumid fleshy glandular 
zone. rSya Mivart Ekjn. Anat. 264 A 'band’ of dental 
substance (termed the cingulum) may surround the tooth. 
X877 CouES EurAruut. vii. 205 A simple conic^ cusp, two- 
rooted, with . . a well-marked cingulum. X877 Huxley A ttat. 
Inv. An, V. 221 Cingulum or clitellum. 

Cinicke, obs. form of Ctnio. 

II Ciniphes, Obs. Also oinifea. A word 
taken over from the Vulgate [repr. Gr. 
pi. of (THvbf), of the LXX.], where it is applied to 
the insects which constituted the third plague of 
Egypt i^Exod. viii. 17) ; variously supposed to be 
gnats, lice, fleas. 

axSyi Jewel 0 » Joslma\\. 1-3. 980 The Ciniphes were 
but little, yet they are reckoned among the great plagues of 
God. 1609 Bible (Bouay) Ps. civ. 31 And the cinifes in al 
their coastes. x6s6 Blount Glossogf., Cintph, a gnat. X662 
STiLLiNGrL. Orig. Sacr, 11, x § 10 (ed. 3) 358 In turning the 
dust into ciniphes [v.r. Ciphinies] (which we render Tice). 
[Bailey has ' ciniphes '.] 

Cinit, obs. foim of Zbiiith. 

Ciiik(e, -foU, obs. form of Cuiqite, -boil. 
G inn.a 'ba.i* (si'nabai). Forms : 4 cynoper, 5 
ceuopere, cynabore, 6-7 cinaper, 6-8 cinoper, 

7 ciimambre, sinaper, synaper, sinopre, cina- 
ber, sinabar, cinabre, cynnaber, 7-8 ciimaber, 
7-9 oinabar, 7- oumabar. [ad. OF. cinabre or 
L. cinnabaris, ad. Gr. lavvApapi, a word of oriental 
origin : cf. Pers. zanjifrah in same sense. (Cf. 
MHG. zinober^ 

1 . The red or crystalline form of mercuric sul- 
phide (Hg" S). Originally applied to native cin- 
nabar, a rhombohedral mineral, usually of adaman- 
tine lustre, the most important ore of mercury. 

Hepatic cumabar : a variety of native cinnabar of a liver- 
brown colour. 

aj«M Hakluyt Voj/.ll. 239 Great quantitie of quicksilver 
and Cinaper. x6xo B. Jonson AlcA, i. iii. (1616) 616 You 
shall deale much, with mineralls . . argaile, alkaly, Cinoper. 
x6xa Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 227 Sinabar . . is a 
deadly medicine made half of quick-silver, and half of 
Brimstone by Art of fire. 1635 Sww Spec. M. vi. (1643) 294 
Cinoper . . otherwise called Vermilion. x68^ Boyle Salnb, 
Air 64 Cinnabar, which is the Ore of Quicksilver, xyay 
Bradlcv Paw. Diet, s. v. JSeaoar Stone, Others use Cinoper, 
Antimony, 'and Quicksilver. X838-43 Arnold Hist, Route 
III. xlvii. 398 The cinnabar or sulpnuret of quicksilver, of 
the famous mines of Almaden. 1863-72 Watts Diet. CJtem, 
III. 912 Mercuric Sulphide . . exists both amorphous and 
crystallised ; in the former state it is black ; in the latter, it 
has a fine red colour and constitutes the well-known pig- 
ment called cinnabar or vermtllion. 

2 . The same used as a pigment ; Vbbmilioit. 

xgBa WvcLir Jer, xxii. 14 [He] maketh cedre couples, and 

peynteth with cynoper [1388 with reed colour]. cx42a 
Pallad. on Httsb, xii. 118 Write oute whate the list with 
cynabare. xM8 R. Holme Annouryi. 13 The colors., 
swarvy red, synaper, or lake color. X784 J. Barry Led, 
Art vL (1848) 213 Blue, white, and black, with here and 
there perhaps a tincture of cinnabar. xSxa Davy Cheut, 
Philos. 441 A cake of a fine red colour, called^ cinnabar, 
and known in commerce under the name of vermilion. 

’t* b. transf. A red colour like that of vermilion. 
x6x6 Drumm. or Hawth. Sottu, xxvi, From th' orient bor- 
rowing gold, from western skies Heavenly cinabre, 

3 . Cinnabar of antimony'. * name for snlphuret of 
antimony, which was formed during an old process 
for making butter of antimony, in which mercury 
was used ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

X674 R, Godfrey Inj. ^Ab, Physic 29 To work he went on 
Gold and Mercury . . conjoyn’d them with Antimony . . and 
firmly resolv'd, after he had made it into a Cinnabar that it 
should be Horizontal Gold. x7Si_Chambers Cyel. s.v. Cin- 
nabar 0/ Antimony, a composition of mercury, common 
sulphur, and crude antimony, sublimed. 

•|' 4 . Dragon’s blood; properly the red resinous 
juice of a tree, but formerly believed to be a mixture 
of Dragon’s and Elephant’s blood. In this sense 
usually in the Latin form, Ohs. 

Barth. DeP.R. xix. xxvii. (1495)878. iS 99 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 331 Sanguis Draconis (that is) Dragons 
blood, otherwise called Cinnabaris. x6ot Holland Pliny 
II. 532 Cinnambre, which is the mixed blond of their fel 
dragons and mighty elephants. X607 Tofsell Serpents 
(1633) 613 His and their bloud is mingled both together, 
whereof ole Ancients made their Cinnabaris. 

5 . attrib. Vermilion-coloured ; deep red or scarlet. 
So in epmb. as cinncAar-red. 

1807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 250 A. precipitate of a 


dark cinnabar colour. 1864 Sala in DMly TeL 14 Dec., OF 
a dingy dnnabar tint. z88a Garden 23 Dec. 553/1 Lip 
white, with a cinnabar botch on the disc. 

6. donalbar motli, collectors’ name of Calli- 
tnorfha Jacobsea, a British moth. 

Gutnabaric (sinab£e‘rik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
=next. 

Ginuabarine (sl-nabarain, -in), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -INB. Cf. F. cinabarin, formerly cinabrin ' red, 
ruddie (as Vermillion) ’ Cotgr.] Consisting of, 
containing, or pertaining to, cinnabar. 

X683 Boyle Sahib. Aim The Soil containing these cin- 
nabarme veins. 27x3 Sprengnell in 7 >a«f.XXVIH. 
138 Cinnabaiine Medicines were successfully applied. X754 
Huxham ibid. XL VIII. 845 The cinnabarine preparation. 

+ Ginnaberons, a- Obs, rare~^. [f, as prec. 
+ -ODS.] Of or pertaining to cinnabar. 

2658 J. Rowland Mott/ei’s Theat. Ins. 1127 Those places 
are of a Cinnaberous quality, whence he conceives, that from 
the vapours rising from Cinnaber, the snow becomes red. 

+ Cuma'bnan, a. Obs. rare~\ [Cf. Cinna- 
BABIBB.] Ciimabar-coloared. 

ex668 SirT. Browne Works HI. 50S Fine cinna- 
brian tips of the wings. 

Gi’uiianiate. Chetn. [f. L. cinnam-um cinna- 
mon -h-ATB,] A salt of cinnamic acid. Cl'nnamal 
= Cinnamic aldehyde. So Cixma'meifn =: benzyl- 
cinnamate CgH7 02-C7H7, a constituent of Peru 
and Tolu balsams, etc., crystallizing in shining 
prisms. Cl'nnamexie, an aromatic hydro-carbon 
Cg Hg, or Cg Hj— Cj Hj {Ethenyl-benzene, phenyl- 
etliene), a very mobile and volatile colourless oil 
with a strong aromatic odour, obtained from cinna- 
mic acid, storax, or tbe resin of Peru balsam ; also 
called Clnnaixiol, and Siyrol. Cinname'nyl-, a 
formative of names of acids, formed from cinnamic 
aldehyde, as cinnainenylacryKc, cinnamenylangelic. 
Clnua'iulo, of or pertaining to cinnamon, as in 
Cinnamic acid, Cg Hg Oj, or Cg Hg— Cj Hg O . OH 
{phenylacrylic acid), a monatomic aromatic acid 
obtained by the oxidation of cinnamon oil ; cinna- 
mic aldehtde Cg H7 OH, cinnamic alcohol (Jg O 
etc. Cl'nnainide, the amide of cinnamyl Cg H7 
O . HiN, a white crystalline substance. Cl'nna- 
myl, the aromatic monatomic radical, Cg Hj O', of 
cinnamic acid, etc. 

2838 T- Thomson Chew. Org. Bodies 45 The clanamate 
of silver. 1876 Harley Mttt. Med, 458 The cinnamates 
are monobasic. 2873 Watts Fownes' Cheut. 772 Cinnamene 
is a very mobile colourless oil. x86o Roscoe £lem, Cheut. 
420 It oxidizes first to ciimamyl ald^yde and then to cin- 
namic acid. x88x Natnre XXIV. 229 Bertagnini, in 1856 
.. obtained cinnamic acid artificially from oil of bitter 
almonds. 1869 Roscoe EUhu Cheut. ^9 Styrol, or Cin- 
namol, is found in liquid storax. 2838 T. Thomson Chew. 
Org, Bodies 44 The base of cinnamomc acid, to which they 
have given the name of cinnamoyL 2876 Harley Mat. 
Med, 457 Oil of cinnamon is composed of ciimamyl hydride. 

Cixmambre, obs. form of Cinnabab. 
Cinnamite (si'namcit). Min, [f. Cibbau-on 
-I- -ITB.] An old name of Cinnamon-stone. 

28x4 Allen Min. Nomen, 22. 

Cinnamo'meons, a. rare. [f. L. type *cin- 
+ -oxra.] Of, belonging to, or of the 
natnre or quality of cinnamon. 

1852-60 in Maynb Exp. Lex, 

Ciunamo'iuic, [f. L. cinnamom-um (see 
next) + -ic.] Of cinnamon : in Chem. =Cibbamio. 

1837 Petmy Cycl. VII, 178/2 When oil of cinnamon is 
exposed to oxygen gas. .the result is the cinnamomic acid. 
Cimnamoxi (si'n^man). Forms: 5 Byiiamom.(e, 
cynamone, 5-6 siuaiuome, 07x1011110x1,5-7 oyna- 
mome, 6 ci]iamom(e, oinnamum, cino-, cyno- 
mome, sinamon, (synemozid, -mont), 6-7 
cymainom, syn-, cynamoii, 6-8 cinamon, 7 
cixmamoni, -mun, (-moiid, cynament, cina-, 
synamond), 7- cinnamoii. [a. F. cinnamome, 
also in i6th c. cinamonde, ad. L. cinnamom-um, 
a. Gr. Kivvafuaytov. There was also a later Gr. 
nlvvapov, whence L. cinnamon, cinnamum, to 
which the current Eng. form is, at least in part, 
due. The Gr. was of Semitic origin »=Heb. 1^0313 
qinnambn, cinnamon.] 

1 . The inner bark of an East Indian tree (see 2), 
dried in the sun, in rolls or 'quills ’, and used as a 
spice. It is of a characteristic yellowish brown 
colour, brittle, fragrant, and aromatic, and acts as 
a caiminative and restorative. 

CX430 Lyog, Bochas vil ix. (1554) x74ai Sinamome, frank- 
ensence withal. <2x460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 233 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 226 Looke bat your stikkes of synamome 
be thyn, 2533 Coverdalb Prov, vii. 17 Myrre, Aloes and 
Cynamom. — Ecchts, xxiv. 25 As y* Cynamon and Balme, 
that hath so good a sauoure, 2532 Turner (X568) 

F j a. The smell of them is like annamum. 2333 in W. H. 
Turner Select, Rec. Oxjbrd 227 Item, for synemond. 

2572 Wills ^ Inv, N. C. (2835) I. 364 > jlk- of synemont vjs. 
2633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxiv, (2663) 237 Cinna- 
mom, pepper, cardamone, 2664 Pepys Diary (2879) III. i 
Take . . of Cynament, of Nutraegg, of each halfe an ounce. 
2830 Sir j. Hebschel Stud. Nat, Phil. 83 If the nose be 
held white we are eating dnnamon, we shall perceive no 


difference between its flavour and that of a deal shaving. 
2884 Comh, Mag. 629 Paradoxical as it sounds to say so, 
cinnamon has really no taste at all, but only a smell. Mod. 
Seasoned with ground cinnamon. 

fb. As a term of endearment. Obs. rare. 

c 2386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 5x3 My fayre hryd, my swete 
cynamome iv.r. cynamone]. 

c. White Cinnamon : the inner bark of Can- 
ella alba ; see Cabblla 2 . 

X75X Chambers Cych, s. v. CBmamon, White Cinnamon, 
which some call.. Winter’s bark, from the person’s name 
who first brought it into England. 

2. The tree which yields this bark, Cinnamonmni 
zeylanUum, N. O. Lauraceae. Also applied to 
otiier trees, allied to, or in some way resembling 
tbe true cinnamon ; esp. Bastard C., the Cassia, 
C. Cassia ; Black O., the West In^an Pimenta 
acris ; kCountain C., Cimtamodendron corticosum ; 
Wild Cinnamon, Canella alba and Myrcia acris. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxvi. (1495) 619 A 
shnibhe that growyth in Ynde and in Ethiopia, .and hyght 
Cynamum. 1333 Eden Treat. Newe^ Ind. (Arb.) 8 A great 
wood of Precious trees, some of Cinomome and Cassia. 
x68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 16 The third Tree, which is the 
Cinnamon. 2789 Saunders in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 82 
Two species of the Laurus of Linnaus ; one known by the 
name of the bastard cinnamon. 2858 R. Hogc Veget. 
Kittgd. 352 Myrcia acris . . called in Jamaica Wild Cinna- 
mon or Wild Clove. .The leaves have a sweet aromatic smell 
resembling that of cinnamon. 

3 . attrib. and as adj. Cumamon- coloured. 

2685 Lond. Gas. No. 2027/8 A Close-bodied Coat of Cina- 
mon colour. 2776 Withering Bat. Arrangem. (2796) IV. 
244 Pileus cinnamon. 2844-57 G. Bird Uritu D^osits 
(ed. 5) 183 A well-marked, .cinnamon tint. x868 Royle 
& Headland McU. Med. (ed. s) 614 The colour of the bark 
is a yellowish brown, now usually called a Cumamon colour. 
2870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose 1 . 55 Cot^ns, muffled 
in . . cinnamon feathers. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as cinnamon-bark, -plant, 
-tree ; -eater (see quot.) ; -powder ; -like adj. ; also 
with names of colours, as cinnamon-brown, -red, 
-yellow ; cinnamon-coloured adj. (see 3 ) ; cinna- 
mon apple, an early variety of apple ; also a fruit 
of Surinam ; cinnamon ily, a fly used in angling ; 
oinnamon-oil, or oil of cinnamon, a sweet aro- 
matic yellow oil obtained flom cinnamon-bark, 
cassia-bark, etc., consisting chiefly of cinnamic 
aldehyde ; *{* cixmamon-plum, a variety of plum ; 
cinnamon-root, Gerard’s name for the Plough- 
man's Spikenard {Inula Conyza); f cinnamon 
rose, a species of rose (i?. dnnamomea) ; cinna- 
mon-sedge, tbe Sweet Rush, Acorus Calamus 
(Britten & Holland) ; cinnamon-stone, a name 
^ven to various brown and yellowkinds of garnet, 
esp. to a cinnamon-coloured variety from Ceylon ; 
cinnamon-suet (see quot.); cinnamon-water, 
anjiTomatic beverage prepared from cinnamon. 

j66f Evelyn Ral. Hart. (1729) 2x0 July. . Fruits in Prime 
.."Cinnamon Apple. zra6 Stwman Surinam II. xxvii. 
3x2 A kind of fruit called, in Surinam ponane de castelle, or 
cinnamon-apple. xSzz A, T. Thomson Loud, Dt^. (zSxS) 
224 "Cinnamon hark is astringent, cordial, and tonic. 2797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 18 The bade and coverts of 
the wings are bright "cinnamon brown, spotted with black. 
2679 Trial R. Langhom 56 He was in a "Cinamon-coloured 
Suit. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. L 57 Fur gray brown 
above; cinnamon-coloured below. 2729 Scheuchzer in 
Phil, Trans, XXXVI. 105 A certain kind of wild Doves, 
which from their feeding on the Fruit of the Cinnamon- 
Tree, they call "Cinnamon-eaters. 2867 F. Francis A ngling 
vi. (zB8o) 235 The "Cinnamon, .fly is one . . of the Phryga- 
nidx. x868 Royle & Headland Mat, Med, (ed. s) 6x7 All 
sorts of "cinnamon-like plants. 2838 T. Thomson Chem, Org, 
Bodies 43 Two varieties of oil of cinnamon occur in com- 
merce. 2873 Watts Fewned Chem, 81S Cinnamic Add b 
also produced by oxidation of "cinnamon-oiL 2664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. (2729) 210 Fruits In Prime . . '‘CinnamoD-Plum. 
x88a Garden 25 Apr. 246/2 Flowers . . jotted with "cinna- 
mon-red. 2397 Gerard Herbal CBAXi, & Holl.), In English 
it [Inula Cbnyza] may be called the "cinamom-roote. x66f 
Evelyn Ked. Hort. (17^) 208 June . . Flowers in Prime . . 
Selder, and "Cynomon Roses. xM Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Feb. Z36 The mouldie mosse . .My "Sinamon smell too much 
annoieth. 2803 Jameson Min, 11 . 527 One new species . - 
denominated "cinnamon stone, 18M Dana Min. 266 Cin- 
namon-stone , . included a cinnamon-coloured variety [of 
garnet] from Ceylon. x868 Royle & Headland Mat. Med. 
613 From the ripe fruits a fatty substance called "cinnamon 
suet is expressed. «244o Proutp. Parv. 78 "Cynamum 
tre, sinatnus. 2779 Forrest Vty. N. Guinea 338 A wild 
cinnamon tree, growing upon the coast of Malabar. z8m 
Veg. Subst. Food 344 The cinnamon-tree attains to the 
height of twen^ feet. 2389 Pappe vi. Hatchet (2844) 25 
Give him some "cinamom water, nis conscience hath a cold 
Stomacke. 1634 A Ithorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
(i860) Introd. 63 To a woman e dayes diss tilling cinamon 
water 00 00 06. 1700 Congreve Way of World t. vii, Bring 
two dishes of chocolate and a glass of cinnamon-water. 

Gi‘nnainoxied,/d!.j)//<!. Spiced, flavoured, etc. 
with cinnamon. 

a 1844 Beckforo, (Fitzedward Hall.) 

Ginnamoiiic (siniLm^i'nik), a. [f. as prec.-i- 
-10.] Of or resembling cinnamon ; in Chem, 
= ClBBAHOMIO, CiNBAMIO. 

1838 T. Thomson Chetn. Org. Bodies 44 Oxygen gas is 
rapidly absorbed by oil of cinnamon, .and an acid is formed 
to which Dumas and Peligot have given the name of cinna- 
monic acid. 1868 Royle & ^Headland Mat , Med, 615 
Its grateful aroma and spicy cinnamonic taste, 

53 -i 



CIWNYL. 


CION. 


Cinnyl (si‘nil>, Chem. [f. CiirN(AMoN+-TL.] 
The radical, CgHs, of Olanylic (= Cinnamic) 
alcoboL 

1879 Watts Dici. Clum.^ I. 992 Cinnylic alcohol forms 
beautiful silky needlesi having a sweet taste and an agree- 
able odour of hyacinths. 

CinoBXome, obs. form of Cinnamon. 

Ciuoper, obs. fonn of Cinnabab. 

Cinople, var. of Sinople, Obs, 

Cinosiore : see Ctnosube. 

CiziqL : see Cinque. 

Cui^nadn (sigk/i'n). rare. [a. F. cinquam 
collection of five, stanza of five lines, f. cinq five. 
Cfi Quatbain.] a collection or company of five. 

a. Mil. (See quot.) Obs. 

17XX Military ^ Sea Diet., Chtguain, an ancient Order of 
Battle, to draw up 5 BatuJions, so that they may make 
three Lines, a Van, Main Body, and Body of Xeserve. 

b. A Stanza of five lines. 

i88a J. Pavnb iooi Nts. 11. 205 One of Sher Kan’s boon* 
companions, .redting the following cinquains. 

t Cl'nq,iiaiLgle, cixLkangle. If. Y.dnq 
five+ANOCE.] Apentagon. Hence Cinquanfirled, a. 

X55S Recorde PatAw. Kfunal. i. Deiiii., Figures of .v. 
sydes, other v, comers, which we may call cinkangles, 
whose sydes partlye are all equall as in A, and those are 
counted ruled cinkeangles. issyRscoRDE Whetst. Ciij, Tri- 
angulare. Quadrate, Cinkeangeled, Siseangeled. 15^ Ive 
Fortif. 6 Neither is the cynqueangle to be chosen. 

t Cinq.Tiailter. Ohs. Also 7 sincaunter, 
sinkAnter, cinque-cater, cinque-azid-quater, 8 
cincater, cinquatier. [app. fi F. cinquante fifiy : 
bnt in certain nses, it seems to have been associated 
with cinque at dice.] 

1 . A m an of fifty ; an old stager. 

16x1 CoTGB., Record, a hoarse mouldichaps, an ouer- 
wome sincaunter,one that can neither whinme, nor wag 
thetaile. a 1634 Bp. M. Smith Sisr/rr. (1633J 15S This is a 
very pleasing speech to some old Cinque-Caters. ^ 1675 
Cotton Burlesque uF<m BurL 173 (D.) Take_pity, prithee. 
Upon a poor old Gnque and Quater, Had paid for playing 
the Creator. x7ax-x8oo Bailey, Cincater, Cinquater, a 
Man aged Fifty Years 

2 . (See quot.) 

x6ty Collins Def. Bp. Ely ii. x. 410 He would coniure 
you into a hoote, or into a bench-hole for your labour, like 
a sawey Sinckanter. <xiti4o Jackson Creed x. xix. Wks 
IX. 1x5 One Volanerius an old sinkanter, or gamester and 
scurrilous companion hy profession. 

Cinque, cinq (sigk). Forms ; 3-7 sink, emt, 
4-5 oykk, 4-7 sinke, 5-7 syxtk(e, 5-7 oinke, 6 
stnque, oynque, 6-7 oinq, 6- oinque. [a. OF, 
cini, cine, mod.F, cinq («Pr. cine, It. cinque) 

L. quinque five.] 

1 . The number five, as marked on dice ; a throw 
in which the die turns up five. 

CX386 Chaucer Pard. T. 335 Seuene b my chaunce and 
tl^ is cynk & tieye [«.r. fyue and)>re]. 1509 Barclay ShyF 
qf Folys (187^ I. 395 Thoughe sys or synke them fayle 1 ne 
dyse oft renneth upon the chaunce of tore. ^ 1577 Googe 
SeresAacIls Hush. (1586) 103b, Set them, .In order like the 
Sinke upon a Die, ifi4a Fuller Holy ^ Prof, St. 11. xviii. 
rx6 France and Italy are like a die, which hath no points 
betwixt sink and ace, Nobility and Pesantry. 1708 Mot- 
TEux Rabelais v. x. (1737) 37 Cinques, QuaCers, Treys, and 
Duces. X870 Hakuv & Ware Hoyle (Warne) 142 
[BacAgatu.], Throwing either quatre, cinque or six 

2 . *The name given by change-ringers to 
changes on eleven bells, probably firom the fact 
that five pairs of bells change places in order of 
ringing in each successive change’ (JDict. Musi). 

1872 Hllacohbb Bells Ch. iii. 41 They . . rang a course of 
cinimes on hand-bells. 

to- Phr. To set at cinque and sice : ? to expose 
to great ri^s, to be reckless about. Cinque out- 


1:535 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 44 Greit folie to set on synk 
and syss. The greit honour befoir the Rotnanb wan. 15^ 
Like fPill io Like in Hazl. Dodsl^ III. 346 My sword, my 
buckler, and all at sink and cise. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (16^8) 137 Our Countrymen . . for their carelessness 
of life, setting all at cinque and sice. 1649 Winter Bream 
in Harl. Misc, VII. 203 (D,), I was fallen soundly asleep ; 
the cinque-out-posts were shut up closer than usually, sUo 
Howell Parly Beasts 32 (D.) As if the cinq-posts (my five 
outward senses) had been trebly lockt up. 

4 . Comb., t cinque-petal, a flo\yer with five 
petals; cinque-point {Backgammon), the fifth 
point from end on either side of the board ; 


i" cinque-points, the 'five points’e.g. ofCalvinism; 
cinque-apotted a., having five spots. See also 
ClNQUBEOH, CiNQUBPAOB, CiNQUE POETS. 

17x5 J- Pktiver in P&il. Trenu. XXIX. sys Plantet fi. 
^entaMtaU, ^Cinquepetals. 1664 H. More Synopsis 
Profis, Pref. to Rdr. 201 Her moderation in the ’'cinq- 
pointe, her perfect freeness from all manner of superstitious 
and imposturous opinions. 1778 T. Jones Hoylds Games 
Ivtpr, 161 To secure your own or your Adversays *Cinque 
Point. 1870 Hardy fie. Ware Mod, Hoyle (Warne) 141 
[Backgean,] the first most advantageous throw is aces, as it 
. .secures the cinque point in your inner table, idii Shaks. 
Cymh, a. ii, 38 On^her left brest A mole *Cinque-spatted. 
ril. ^cXi^^xDGE Biog. Lit. to A. .cinque-spotted shadow. 
Cinque-and-quater, ciuque-oater ; see 

CiNQU ANTES. 


Cinqneceixtist, (tjiqkwfit/e’ntist). [ad. Ital. 
cinquecentista (pi, ~isit), i, cinquecento ; see next. 
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In mod. F. cinquecentistei\ An (Italian) artist or 
writer of the cinquecento period. 

1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. iiL 121 The foul poetry of the 
Cinquecentisti. 1885 Edin, Reo. Jan. 41 The Cinquecent- 
ists hunted patiently below the stratum of wreckage. 

II Cinquecento (tjfgkwejtjfe nto), [Ital. = five 
hundred ; but here short for mil cinque cento 1 6 oo-] 
A term applied in Italy to the i6th century (15 — ), 
and to that style of art and architecture, character- 
ized by a reversion to classical forms, which arose 
about 1500. Also attrib. 

1760 Goldsm. at. W. xxxiii. He showed us one [intaglio] 
. . which he thought to be an antique, hut my governor . . 
soon found it to be an arrant cinque cento. 1841 W . Spald- 
iNO Italy 4- It. Isl. II. 394 Titian . . was the last survivor 
of the great painteis in the dnquecento, as the Italians call 
the sixteenth century. 1847 Ld. Limdsav Ckr, Art, 1. 38 
Till the fifteenth century, when Latin, Lombard, and 
pointed architecture all went down before the revived 
antique or cinquecento, x866 Reader 6 Jan. so/t The 
great cinquecento artists. 1876 Gwilt Archti,, Cinque- 
cento Architecture ..In France .. called Style Fran9ois 
premier, and Renaissance; and in England the Revival, 
and Elizabethan. 

Cinquefoil, ciuqfoil (simkfoil), sb. and a. 
Forms: £ siukfoil, (qwjmfoae), £-6 synkfoa(e, 
6 ciukfoly, -ie, oinfoly, cinkfoile, (cinkefield), 
cinqfile, ciuquefole, (cintfoyle), sinke-, synke-, 
sinekefoyle, 6-7 oinke-, cinquefoile, -foyle, 7 
cinkfoil, ainkefoUe, (sinkfleld), 7-9 cinqfoil, 
7- cinquefoil. [£ OF. type “^cinkfoil, mod.F. 
quintefeutlle {quintefoil in Alphita, 15th c.), cor- 
resp. to L. quinqttefolium, f. quinque five + 
folium leaf.] 

A. sb. 1 . The plant Potentilla reptans (N. O. 
Bosacesa), with compound leaves each of five leaf- 
lets. Also used of other species with similar leaves, 
and as a book-name for &e whole genus. 

X54S Raynold Byrth Man. 81 Take of cinkefoyle the leues 
and rotes, 1562 Turner Herial (1568) 11. iioh, Quinque- 
folium is named in English Cinkfoly, or fyvefyngred giasse, 
or herb fyvelefe._ 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 07 Necessarie 
heibes to growe in the garden for Physick. . dinqfile. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., QuintefueiEe . . an Hearbe 
called Gnkefield. X989 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 36 There 
growes the cintfoyle, and the hyacinth. 1676 Hobbes I had 
(1677) 33 Upon lote and cinquefoil feeding. 1858 R. Hogg 
Veget. Kiugd. 304 The Cinquefoils, .numbering nearly two 
hundred species. 1863 S. B. Gould Iceland 33a Sprinkled 
vrith the orange Alpine cinquefoil. 

b. Marsh cinquefoil'. = Comarum palmtre. 

*793 G- White Selhome (ed. Wood) n. xl. 265, I found 
Comarum palustre. .or marsh cinque foil. 

2 . An ornamental design resembling the leaf of 
cinque-foil. Ohs. exc. as in b and c. 

1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 56 Six sauceis of siluere werkid 
with a sink foil vnder )>e brerdej. 1448 Will of Blackett 
(Somerset Ho.), A basyn with the qwynfoile with the ewer. 
1534 in Peacock Eng. Ch, Furniture (1866) 193 A huntynge 
home harnesid with siluer with a bukkill fit xviii barres 
& a synkfoile. 

b. As a charge in Heraldry. 

159a Wyrley Armorie 88 In siluer shield a cinquefoil 
blue. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist, 4- Pop. xi. 71 In the 
early Rolls the cinqfod and the six-foil are used without 
any distinction. 

c. Arch, An ornament used in the Pointed style, 
consisting of five divisions or ‘ leaves ’ formed by 
the spaces between a series of cusps, inscribed in a 
pointed arch or in a circular ring. Hence cinque- 
foil-headed adj. 

_i8x6 Genii. Mag.^ LXXXVI. L 222 The window . . is 
divided by two nimlions into three cinquefoil-headed lights. 
1849 Freeman ./^refizV. 418 With, .the cinquefoil, and even 
the actual pointed horse-shoe arch. 1870 Gwilt Arthit, 
Ghss., The cinquefoil, when inscribed in a circle, forms a 
rosette of five equal leaves having an open space in the 
middle, the leaves being formed by the open spaces. 

B. ctdj. [= 1 j. quinquefolius'] =next. 

£1420 Pallad, on Huso, to. 656 Nowe betes sowe, and 
synk or quater foil Transplaunte. x688 R. Holme Armoury 
II. go/i The Cinquefoile Avens hath the leaf divided into 5 
parts. 1749 Phd. Trans, XLVI. 143 The Rays on the 
upper Part forming a beautiful cinquefoil Figure. x8i6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Art I, 139 In many doors, a trefoil 
and even cinquefoil feathering is used. 

Ci'uquefoiled, a. [f. prec.-k-BD.] Famished 
with cinquefoils, cinquefoil-shaped. 

1823 Rutter Fonihill 73 A single panel, cinque-foiled at 
both en^ 1853 Rusion Stones Pen. II. iL § 6. 17 Entirely 
conventional in its cinquefoiled lobes. 

t Ciuquepace (si-gkap^is), sb. Obs. Forms : 6 
cinquepasse, cuiquopa8(Be, siiikapaoe, 6-7 
siuquepaoe, 7 ciuquepace, oiuque-a-pace, 
ciuqu-a-paoe, sinke-a-paoe. [In i6th c. cinque- 
pas^ F cinq five pas paces. Littr6 has cinq pas et 
trois visages [i.e. five paces and three faces] sorte 
tPancientte da/ise.] 

A kind of lively dance much used for some time 
before and after i£oo. From the name it is in- 
ferred that ‘ the steps were regulated by the num- 
ber five ’ (Nares) ; and its identity with the galliard 
appears to be established by a passage referring to 
the latter in Sir J. Davis’s Poept on Dancing^. Ixvii, 
' Five was Jhe number of the music's feet Which still the 
dance did with five paces meet.* 
c X570 Thynne Pride 4- Lewi, CX84X) 52 Or of his daunce 


observed cinquopas . . His wyfe Mycholl ne liked of the 
grace. t58i Rich Farewell Milit. Profess. (1846) 4 Out 
galliardes are so curious . . so full of trickes and tournes, 
mat he whiche hath no more but the pjaine sinque-pace, 
is no better accoumpted of then a verie bongler. _ iSS 4 
Flat 'Jewell Ho, r. Bwers New E^cp. 4® Breake off in the 
midst ofa rough Cinquepasse. isgtSARiiiGTOxApalAJda, 
They descanted of the new Faerie Queene . . and the greatest 
fault they could find in it was that die last verse disordered 
their mouthes, and was like a tricke of seventeene in a 
sinkapace. 1599 Shaks. Mwh Ado ii. i. ^77 Then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into tlie cinque- 
pace faster and faster, till he sinkes into his graue. i6ox 

T^el. N. I. iii. 139. 1637 Nabbes Microcosm, in Dods- 

ley 0 . PI. IX. 143 Now do your sinque pace cleanly. 
1644-7 Cleveland Char, Land. Dium. 30 Twiss blows the 
Scotch pipes, and . . Puts on the traces, and heads Cin-qu- 
pace [1051 Cinqu-a-paice ; 1677 cinque-a-pacej. 

+ Ci&q.uepace, Obs, [f. prec.] To dance 
a cinqnepace. 

xsBx Mulcaster Posiiions xvi. (1887) 73 Forfeare they he 
disie when they daunce .. or rather shrinke downe light 
when they should cinquepasse. 

Cin^Lxie Forts. [In 13th c. sink pars repr. 
OF. cmkporz, Latin quinque porlus, five ports.] 

A group of sea-poits (originally five, whence the 
name) situated on the south-east coast of England, 
and having jurisdiction along the coast con- 
tinuously from Seaford in Sussex, to Birchington 
near Margate, including also Faversham, which 
have existed as an incorporation from an early 
period of English history. 

The five ‘ Ports ' su e in order of precedence Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dovei, Romney, Hithe, to which were added in 
very early times the ‘Ancient Towns' of Rye and Win- 
chelsea, with all the privileges of ‘ Forts ’. .Several of these 
have detached ‘Members , of which Seaford, Pevensea, 
Fordwich, Folkstone, Faversham, Lydd, Tenteiden, Deal, 
and Margate, are ‘ Corporate Towns ’ with the .same juiis- 
diction and municipal functions as the parent Forts. 

In ancient times die Cinque Ports furnished the chief 
pait of the English navy, in return for which they had 
many important privileges and franchises. These were 
mostly abolished by the Reform Act of 1832 and the Cor- 
poration Act of 1835. The Lord Wardenship is now chiefly 
an honorary dignity, and is usually conjoined with that of 
Governor of Dover Castle. See Vol. I of the CensUb Re- 
turns for 1871, and M. Buirows Cinque Ports, 

xxgx Carta 27 Mar., an, 2 Rich. I, in Cooper IVinchelsca 
(18^0) 64 Non..aliter quam Barones de Hastingiis el de 
quinque portibus placitant. 1297 Glouc. (1724) 5x3 Sir 
Huber «fe Boiu . . & the sink pors scarseliche mid ssipes 
ehtetene, & geue horn bataile in the se. XS98 Hakluyt 
roy, 1. 18 Which, .at the first gaue , .to all the residue the 
name of Cinque Ports. X613 Shaks. Hen, VI/I, iv. i. 49. 
16x4 Sklden Titles Hon. 216 In Matthew Pans . . it is 
reported that the Barons of the Cinqueports carried the 
Canopie ouer the King, as their ancient right is. x^-4 
Oietu Pari, in Rushw. Hist, Coll. iii. (1692) I. x Such 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and Barons of the Cinque- 
Ports, as were return’d. 1838 Longf. Birds of Pass, (X865) 
261 As if to summon from his sleep the Warden And Lord 
of the Cinque Forts. 1873 J. Lewis Digest Census tfiByi, 
24The pourt of Shepway, the Supreme Court of the Cinque 
Ports, is so named from the place near Hythe where . . 
it was generally held. 

b. Used for ‘ barons of the Cinque Poits ’. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen, VIII, iv. i. 20 The Order of the Coro- 
nation. . 8 A Canopy, home hy foure of the Cinque-Poits, 
vnder it the Queene in her Robe. 

1 2 . Jig. Applied to the five senses. Obs. 

1633 D. RCogcrsJ Treat, Sacraments ii. 7 She [conscience] 
..keeps the cinque ports, the out-lets and in-lets of the 
heart and life. X676 Hubbard Happtn. People la The 
Ciiique-porls of the senses in and about the head. 

+ 0. ? The gates or outlets of a town. Obs.~^ 

c x6oo Timonll walked through the byewayes of the towne, 
The Schooles, the Cinqueports, the markett places. 

*1* 3. Cinque-port : a kind of fishing net (see 

quots.). Also Cinqtie-port net. Obs. 

1707 Phillips Cinque Port, a sort of Fishing Net, so 
call’d from the fiue Entrances into it, 1753 Cuamueks Cycl, 
Supp. s.v. Net, Cinque-port Net, in fishery, a name given 
to a sort of square net, resembling a cage, and having five 
entrances into it. 

4 . attrib. (in form Cinque-part), 

179S Chron. in Atm. Reg. g/s He sat in parliament as a 
Cinque port baron. x888 M. Burrows Cinque Ports iii. 59 
Inconsistent with his [Edw. the Confessor's] Cinque Port 
policy. Ibid, iv. 62 The Charter of 6 Edward I (1278) is 
the palladium of the Cinque Port liberties. 

Cintre (si-ntai). Arch. rare. [a. F. cintre in 
same sense (i6thc. inLittre), along with a cognate 
vb. cintrer, cf, med.L. cuitnmi (13th c. Littr^, It, 
centiim isA centinare. Of uncertain origin ; see 
Littre and Diez ; the latter suggests a L. cincturdre, 
to girdle or gird. The F. word was perhaps the 
actual source of Centre sense 13, and its deriva- 
tives, though these have been in Eng. merged in 
centre (L. centruni), under which it appears in all 
the architectural works examined, exc. in Elmes.] 
The centre or centering of a bridge or arch, 

[CX440 Promp. Para.^ 78 Cynter or masunry (cyynt of 
masonrye 1499), ctutorium,) Ibid., 456 Syyntyr of ma- 
sqnrye [N, sintyr of masonry, 1499 syrotir of masonry], 
^^torium [14^ citigatoriuMi). 1826 J. Elmes Diet. Arts, 
tmtre,.vx timber framing erected .. between piets, to 
sup^rt voussoirs. .of an arch while building. 

II Cion (sai’sn), [Gr. Kiosr a column, the uvula.] 

a, . An old name for the uvula. 

1^1 Hooper Med, Diet. x88a Syd. Soc. Leg. 

b, ‘ The septum between thenostiils’ {S.S.Zete.), 


CIOWOTOMB. 
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CIPIEB. 


Cion, obs. form of S 010 N 4 
Ciouotome (saiip-notoum). [f. Gr. k'iwv, kiov-os 
the uvula + tou-Is cutting, f, rinvav to cut,] Surg. 
An instrument for excising a portion of the uvula. 
x8j4 Knight Diet . Mecli , 1 . 553/2. 

Ciouotomy (ssiion^j-tomi). [f. Gr. wW+'To- 
fua cutting.] Excision of the uvula (JSyd. Soc. Lex.). 
Ciopine, Oiper, obs. If. Chopin^e, Cypeess. 
Cipher, cypher (sorfor). Forms: 4 siplier,-re, 
6 oyfer, -re, oifer, -ra, -re, ciphre, -ra, syplier, 
-re, ziphxe, (scypher), 6-7 cyphar, 7 oyphxe, oi- 
phar, zifer, 6- cypher, cipher, [a. OF. cyfre, 
cyffre (mod.F. t/4^e)=Sp, cifrq, med.L. 

cifra, tifera^ ciphra, f. Arab.^^A.^ fifr the arith- 
metical symbol ‘zero’ or ‘nought’ (written in 
Indian and Arabic numeration , a subst. use of 
the adj. djr ‘ empty, void f. fafara to be empty. 
The Arabic was simply a translation of the Sanscrit 
name Siinya, literally ‘ empty ’.] 

1. An arithmetical symbol or character (o) of no 
value by itself, but which increases or decreases 
the value of other figures according to its position. 
"When placed after any iignre or series of figures in 
a whole number it increases the value of that figuie 
or series tenfold, and when placed before a figure 
in decimal fractions, it decreases its value in the 
same proportion. 

1399 1 .AHGL. Rich. Redeles iv. 53 Than aatte summe, aa 
siphre doth, in awgrym, That noteu a place, and no thing 
ayailith. c X4M Test. Love ii. (1560) 286 b/i Although a 
sipher in augrim have no might in signification of it selve, 
yet he yeveth power in signification to other. 1547 J. 
Harrison Exhort. Scottes 229 Our presidentes. .doo serue 
but as Cyphers in Algorisme, to fill the place, a 1593 H, 
Smith Sertn. (1622) 310 You are. like cyphers, which supply 
a place, but signifie nothing. x6xx Shaxs. IVwt,_ T. 1. it. 6 
Like a Cypher (Yet standing in rich place) I multiply With 
one we thanke you, many thousands moe, That goe before 
it. 1660 Milton Eree Commw. 429 Only like a great 
Cypher set to no purpose before a long row of other signi- 
ficant Figures. 1718 J. Chamberlaync Relie. Philos. 
(1730) I. xvi. § 22 With 39 Noughts or Cyphers following. 
x 4 >x-x 5 Mar. Edgworth Frmik (ed. 2) III. 143 It was said 
. . that all Cambridge scholars call the cipher aught and all 
Oxford scholars call it nought. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 
I, 4 The first nine are called Significant Figures, as dis- 
tinguished from the cipher, which is of itself quite insig- 
nificant. 

fb. The zero-point, or zero, of a thermo- 


meter. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 475 The range of the quick- 
silver . . is between the 24th degree below, and the losth 
d^ee above cypher. 

2. Jig. A person who fills a place, but is of 
no importance or worth, a nonentity, a ‘mere 
nothing’. 

1579 Lyly Euj>hues (Arb.) 46 If one be hard in concerning 
they pronounce him a dowlte. .if without speach, a Cipher. 
X639 Fuller Holy War ii._v. (1840) 54 At this day the 
Eoman emperor is a very cipher, without power or profit 
in Rome, 1770 Jmchosots Plutarch (1879) I. 252/1 The 
tribunes' office, which has made ciphers of the consuls. 1844 

H. H. Wilson Brit. India, I. 259 The Raja was a cypher : 
the Dewan usurped the whole power, 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond i. iii. (1876) 24 To the lady and lord rather — ^his 
lord^p being little more than a cypher in the house, 
b. of things. 

x6o3 Shaks. Meas. for M. n. ii. 30 Mine were the verle 
Cipher of a Function To fine the faults. .And let goe by the 
Actor. X844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. viiL (1862) 105 
The impotent estate being reduced to a cipher, is as if it 
had no existence. 

3. In an extended sense, applied to all the 
Arabian numerals ; a numeral figure ; a number. 

XS30 Falsgr. 684/2 , 1 reken, I counte by cyfers of agrym. 
X640 Records, etc. Gr. Aries, Of those ten [figures] one 
doth signifie nothing . . and is privately called a Cyphe^ 
though all the other sometime be likewise named. 1656 
Blount Glossogr,, Cipher, a figure or number, xygfi J. 
Warton Ess. Pope (1782) I. § 31.. 185 It was Gerbmt, who 
. . is said to have intioduced into France, the Arabian 
and Indian cypher. 1858 CIahlyle Fredk. Gt, (1865) VII. 
xviii. i. 92, I remember to have seen *150 millions' loosely 
given as the exaggerated cipher. 1875 Renoufs Egypt. 
Grasn. 13 Numbers are almost always expressed by means 
of ciphers. _ , . , v 

f 4. gen. A symbolic character, a hieroglyph. 

XS33 Elyot Cast, ffelthe (1541) Aiv, They wolde have 
deuysed a strange sjmhre or fourme of Icttersj whenn they 
wold have writen their science, xjss Fardle F actons i, ly, 
4oyeat ware not their Letters facioned to loyne together m 
sillables like ours, hut Ziphres, and shapes of men and of 
beastes. 1614 Raleigh In succeeding times 

this wisdom he^n to be written in ciphers and characterSj 
and letters beanng the form of creatures. 

'I’b. An astrological sim or figure. Oos. 

tsoa Sfenser F. Q, m. ii. 45 May learned be by cyphm, 
or by Magicke might. 1664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 988 He 
circles draws, and squares, With ciphers, astral characters. 

Jig. X84X-44 Emerson Ess, Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 125 
The eye . . is the highest emblem in the cipher of the 

secret or disguised maimer of writing, 
whether by characters arbitrarily invented (app. 
the earlier method), or by an arbitrary use of letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sense, 
by making single words stand for sentences or 
phrases, or by other conventional methods intel- 


ligible only to those possessing the key ; a crypto- 
graph. Also anytMng written in cipher, and tiie 
key to such a system. 

xsa8 Gardiner in Pocoefc Rec. Ref. I. No. 48. 92 We 
think not convenient to write them, but only in cipher, 
1587 Fleming Cont. Holbtshed HI. 137 Letters betweene 
them were alwaies written in cipher. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Leant, ii. xvi, § 6 The kinds of ciphers, .are many, accord- 
ing to the nature or rule of the tnfolding, wheel-ciphers, 
key-dphers, doubles, etc. 165* Evelyn Mem. (1837) 1 . 280, 
I also addresses and cyphers, to correspond with his 
Majesty and Ministers abroad. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 

I. L 15 We admit the Key of a Cypher to be a true one, when 
it explams the Cypher completely.^ x8xa Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. IX. 235 We have deciphered the letter you 
sent and it goes back to you with the key of the cipW. 
1839-^7 Alison Hist. Europe VIII. lit. § 5. 293 Intercepting 
some of the correspondence in dpher. iws Gordon in 
Steatdard as.’Rda., Cypher letter .. which 1 cannot de- 
cypher, for Colonel Stewart took the cypher with him. 

t b. Ciphers : Shorthand; =Ceusacxers 3 b. 

xsii Elyot Image Gou. 28 Secretaries or clerkes . . in 
hnefe notes or syphers maclp for that purpose, wrate euery 
woorde that by those couns^lours was spoken, a 1670 
Hacket Abp. Williams i. 82 (D.) His speeimes were much 
heeded, and taken by divers in dphers. 

a X674 Clarendon Surv. Leviaih. (1676) 12 To open the 
cipher of other mens thoughts. 1854 B. Taylor Poems 
Orient, L' Envoi, I found among the children of the Sun 
The cipher of my nature. 

6 . An intertextnre of lettem, esp. the initials of a 
name, engraved or stamped on plate, linen, etc. ; a 
literal device, monogram ; now esp. used of Turkish 
or Arabic names so expressed. 

X63X Massinger Beleeve as You List v. ii, Pull out the 
stone, and under it you shall finde My name, and cipher I 
thenusde, ingraven. <t j67aWooDZ^(i848) 87 nofe, Above 
[the portrait] is his cypher. vj6^ Harmer Observ. xix. x. 
425 The Emir's flourish or cypher at the bottom, signifying, 
‘The poor, the abject Mehemet, son^of Turabeye’. x8a4 

J. Johnson Typogr. L 348 At the end is Caxton’s cypher on 
a white ground. Mod. Turkish coins bearing no device 
except the Sultan’s cipher. 

7. The continuous sounding of any note upon an 
organ, owing to the imperfect closing of the pallet 
or valve without any pressure upon the correspond- 
ing key. 

X77g Burney Infant Music, in Phil. Trans, LXIX. 108 
He weakened the springs of two keys at once, which, by 
preventing the valves of the wind-chest from closing, occa- 
sioned a (Uiuble dpher. 1884 W. S. Rockstro Mendelssohn 
xii. 82 During the course of the Fantasia ■ . a long treble A 
began to sound on the swell. .We well remember whispering 
to Mr. Vincent Novello . .‘It must be a cypher'. 

8 . attrib. and in Comb., as cipher bishop (sense a) ; 
cipher-letter, -telegram, --writing, etc. (sense'' 5 ); 
cipher -key, the key to writings in cipher; 
t cipber-tunnel, a false or mock diimney.. 

1649 Milton Eiloti, V/ks. (1738) I. 377 That foolish and 
self-undoing Declaration of twelve '•'Cypner Bishops. 187a 
■Tennyson Gareth 4 Lynette 64 A red And *cipher face of 
rounded foolishness. X83X Carlyle Sari. ffw. (1858) 20 
Laughter: the “cipher key, wherewith we decipher the 
whofe man I 1880 Brit. Post. Guide 242 “Cypher telegrams 
are those contmning series or groups of figures or letters 
having a secret meaning; or words not to be found in a 
standard dictionary, Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iii. § 46 TJie 
device of *(>pher Tunnels or mock-Chimneys meerly for 
uniformity of building. 

Cipher (sai-fai), V. Forms see sb. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. irUr. To use the Arabic numerals in the pro- 
cesses of anthmetic ; to work the elementary rules 
of arithmetic; now chiefly a term of elementary 
education. 

X530 Falsgr. 485/1 1 cyfer, I acompte or reken by algor- 
isme. 1598 Florio, Zifrare, to cifre or cast account. 1633 
Massinger Guardian i. i. Let him know No moie than how 
to dpher well. 1770 Goldsm. Des. VtlL 208 'Twas certain 
he could write and cypher too. 1868 M. Fattison Academ. 
Org. 64 All children should learn to lea^, write, and cipher, 
to. trafts. To work out arithmetically. 
x86o Holland Miss Gilbert ii 45 The manufacturer ci- 
phered it with his eyes on the ceiling, 

o. To calculate, cast in the mind, think otit. 
{U. S. colloq.) 

1837-40 Haliburtom (1862)18 The constable had 

a writ agin him, and he was cyphering a good while how he 
should catch mm. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men. Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 368 Bonaparte superadded to this mineral 
and animal force, insight and generalization . . as if the sea 
and land had taken flesh and begun to dpher. x88s Mark 
Twain Roughing It xv. (Hoppe), She^puzzles her brain 
to cipher out some scheme for getting it into my hands. 

2. To express by characters 01 any kind ; esp. to 
write in cipher or cryptogram. 

1^3-87 Foxe Acts 4 r Mon. (1596) 1074/1 Not onlie the 
Frfests mat marrie, but them also that saie or cypher that 
a Priest male marrie. 1563-78 Cooper Thesaurus, Notts 
seniere, to cipher. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. vi. (ed. 7) 
545 Such a kind of writing [Chinese], that every man of 
what nation soever, .might pronounce in his mother tongue, 
even as it were Ciphered. 1630 Hayward Edw. VI, 9 His 
notes he cyphered with greeke characters to the end that 
they who waited on him should not read them.^ 1779-81 
'ioTX&so^ Lives Poets, Cowley, "S a was employed, .in cypher- 
mg and decyphering the letters, 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 
II, iv. iii. Letters go in cipher, — one of them . . hard to 
decipher; Fersen having cipher^ it in haste. 

3. gen. To express, show forth, make manifest 
by any outward signs, portray, delineate. Const. 
forth, out. Obs. 


1583 STUBBES.< 4 »af. A buses (1877) 26 Vou do well to request 
me to cipher foorth vnto you parts of those great abuses. 
1590 Greene Fr, Bacon (1861) 165 More I could notdpher- 
out by skns. 1593 Shaks. Lticr. 207 The Herralcl will 
contriue, To dpher me how fondlte I did dote. Ibid, 1396 
The face of either cipher'd either’s heart. 1640 J. Gough 
Strange Discov. (N.), The characters of gravity and wis- 
dome ciphered in your aged face. 

1 4. To decipher. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 8ir The illiterate, that know not how 
To cipher what is writ in learned books. 

*t* 5. To express by a cipher, monogram, or the like. 
<1x628 Ld. Brooke Cselica ixxv, Wherein my name 
cyphered were. xfBA Loud, Gas. No. 232^4 Which Watch 
belongeth to John Irving Esq. ; and hasnis l^ame cyphered 
in silver Studds upon the Case. 

1 6. To make a cipher of, make nought of, Obs, 
1589 Futtenham Eng, Poesie (Arb.) 18 Ep. Ded., I con- 
sidered that bestowyng vpon your Lordship the first vewe 
of this mine impression (a feat of mine owne simple facultie) 
it could not scypher her maiesties honour or prerogatiue in 
the guift, nor yet the Authour of his thanks. 

7. Cricket. To assign a cipher to in the score, put 
out without scoring. 

1882 Daily Tel. 12 June, Neither he [Butler] nor Selby 
were destined to stay long, the former being cyphered to a 
full toss from Garrett, and the latter very finely caught by 
Bonnor. 

8 . intr. Of an organ : To sonnd any note con- 
tinuously without pressure on the corresponding 
key. See Cipheb sb. 7 . 

1779 Burney Infant Music, in Phil, Trans, LXIX. ig8 
While he was playing the organ, a particular note hung, 
or, to speak the language of organ-builders, ciphered, by 
which the tone was continued without the pressure of the 
finger. 1869 Haweis Gd. Words Supp. x Mar. 10/2 The 
organist is distuibed if his otgan begins to cipher. 

9. Naval. Arch. To bevel or chamfer a-way. 

1674 Petty Dupl, Proportion 23 If the same Triangular 

head [of a ship] be cyphered away into an Angle from 
bottom to top. XTix Land. Gas, No. 4935/4 Having the 
Edge next towards the Lince pin CjrpberM off. 
Cipli,erable(sdi‘&rab*l),a. [f.CifH£B +'-ablb.] 
Capable of being ciphered, summed up, etc, 

18W H. James Reverberator I. ii. 35 A character as dpher- 
able as a sum of two figures. 

Ciphered (s 3 rf 9 id),ppi. a. [f. Cifheb v.] 

1. Written in cipher, 

x6ix CoTGR., Enchiffre, cyphered ; expressed or set down 
in cyphers. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ, (1859) 327 The 

cyphered paragraph respecting myself. 1883 Froude in 
ig?A Cent. XIII. 651 'Thousands of ciphered despatches 
with rough drafts of as many ciphers answers. 1885 
Athenawn 371/1 The ciphered portion of this des- 
patch. 

2. Naval Arch. (See quot.) 

c 1850 Rudtm. Navig. (Weale) 101 Those in the hold are. - 
built with rabbeted or ciphered ^lank. Ibid. xS(S,Syphered. 
A mode of joining, by over-lapping the edge of one plank 
upon another, 'with a bevelling edge, .in such a manner that 
both planks shall make a plain surface. 

Ci'pherer. [f. as prec. + -ee.] One who ciphers. 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert l^//7(i683)2s6 , 1 conceive those 
figures were Ciphers only, signifying his true Age; unless 
perchance the Cipherer, .did otherwise mistake it. 

t Ci'plierllOOd. Obs, rare—^. [f. ClPHBB-t- 
-HOOD.j The condition of a cipher; nothingness. 

(Z1679 T. Goodwin Wks, V, 443 (R.) To confute him, and 
to bring him to his native cypherhood. 

Cipuering (ssi-fariq), vbl. sb, [f. Cipheb v. -i-' 
-iHGi.] The action of the vb. Cipheb. 

1. Computing with Arabic numbers ; elementary 
arithmetic. 

i6zx CoTGR Chifrer, to calculate, or examine, an ac- 
compt, by cyphering. 1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 4 
The art of Arithmetic was. .often called Ciphering. 1845 
R. Hamilton Pop. Educ, iv. 69 The simpler elements of 
what is denominated ciphering. 1884 ti. Loise's Logic 204 
Our system of ciphering enables us, without the need of 
distinctly forming even any collective idea of the number^ 

. .to bring out a result. 

2. Writing in cipher. 

1536 Slot. 28 Hen, VIII, c. 10 § 1 If eny person, .shall, by 
wrytyng, cifryng, printing, preaching or teaching, .set forth 
. . the auctonte . . of the Bisshoppe of Rome. xS 55 Koen 
Decades W. Ind. 1. vii. (Arb.) 93 Letters wrytten with the 
Admiralles hande in strange and vnknowen sypheringes. 
x6o6 Holland Sueton, 77 [He] writetb darkly by way of 
ciphri^, hee putteth .b. for .a, .c. for .b. and so forth. 
X764 'T. H. Croker Diet. Arts s.v. Cipher, die art of 
ciphering is capable of great improvement. 

3. Of the organ ; see quot. 

X876 Hiles Catech. Organ xvi. (1878) 139 [Organ-building] 
ciphering [is the] sounding of a single note -without any 
key being pressed down ; this is sometimes called howlbg, 
or humming. 

4. attrib. 

i6xa Brinsley Litd. Lit, 26 You must sedee Records 
Arithmetique . . and set them to the Cyphering schoole. 
x8io W. J. Hort {tftle\ A Practical Cyphering Book. x8is 
W. Jacques (title), An Engraved Cyphering Book, for the 
use of Ivies' sdiools. 

Cipheviugf (ssi-fariq), ^l. a. [see -ing*-^.] 
That cipheis ; calculating (U. S.). 

x8aS Bro. Jonathan I. 154 A . . cool, keen, cyphering, 
thrifty, temper. 

t Ciplierize, V. Obs. rare~-K [f. Cihhbe + 
-IZB.] ? To reduce to a cipher, make nought of. 

CX674 Scotl Grievances under Lauderdale xx No Court 
can or ought to be cypherized by its own delegates. 

tCi'piev. jjSil 05** y IQ Xflit© I/* 

^dri-usy f. ctj>pm stocks^ prison.] A gaoler. 



OIPOLIN. 

1671 Ckowne yuUeata v. 60 You fled away in a _Wght, 
and, ere you went, Brib’d the Cipier for the Dukes liberty. 
Cipolin (srpdlin). Sometimes cipollino 
[a. F. cipUn, ad. It. eipUino, der. 
of cipUa onion ; so called from its foliated struc- 
ture like the coats of an onion.] An Italian 
marble interfoliated Avith veins of talc, mica, 
quartz, etc., showing alternations of various colour- 
ing, especially white and green. 

17^ Pktl. Trails. LXXXVIII. 41a The texture of the 
matrix appears ..often compact, like cipoline^ or primitive 
marble. i8ri Pihkebton Petrol. I. 467 The cipolin. .some- 
times, though rarely, appears in level layers, divided by 
fobaceous mica Ibid. 1. ^70 The mountains are all cal- 
careous, with undulated veins mixed with mica, forming a 
fine cipolino. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 182/2 Cipolin . . gives 
fire with steel, though with difficulty. 1M3 Sir G. Scott 
Glean. IVestrn. Ab.X's^- a) 98 Cippolino-.is a white marble 
with men streaks. 

+ Cl'ppev-nut, Obs. rare. The Earth-nut. 

1652 in 'Ctri.PEPPER {Britt. ^ H.). i86x Miss Pratt FI. 
PL 111. 29 Otd writers, .called the tubers. .Cipper-nuts. 

II Cippus (si'p^s). [L. cipptis a post, stake, etc.] 

1 . [as in late L.] The stodis. 

x6ai B. JoMSOH Gipsies Meiam., No justice Lippus, 
Will seek for to nip us In Cramp-ring or Cippus. i6ga 
Coles, Cippus, a pair of Stocks. 

2 . Arch. ‘ A small low column, sometimes with- 
out a base or capital, and most frequently bearing 
an inscription' (Gwilt). 

By the ancients employed as a landmark, a memorial of 
remarkable events, and esp. as a sepulchral monument. 

1708 Phillips, Cippus, a Pillar with an Inscription, a Grave- 
stone. X731-X800 Bailey. xSsg De Quincey Whs. (1862) 
IV. as9 There is, in Ceylon, a granite cippus, or monu- 
mental pillar, of immemorial antiquity. 1850 Art Jrnl. 219 
Cippi have been mistaken for altars. x86o B'ness Bunsem 
in Hare Lt/e II. v. 271 The inscription on the cippus placed 
over the remains of the two children. 

Cipre, clpresCse, -us, obs. fif. Cyfbuss i and 2. 
Circ, variant of Cxbque. 

Circa (s 3 *ika), L. prep, and adv. Around, round 
about, about. The prep, is often used in Eng. with 
dates, as circa 1400 {c 1400) ; it sometimes occurs 
in comb., as ciroa-aontmental adj., etc. 
i86z National Fev. Oct, 307 A curious photograph of a 
rustic family at work, etVrrx 1390. 1874 in Geol.Mag. XI. 

33 Confined to these circa-contmental bands. 

II Gircar (sa'jkai). Iitdia. [Corruption ofPers. 
sarkdr ‘head of work, administrator, gov- 
ernment, province*.] A province or division of 
Hindustan under the Moguls. Northern drears : 
a large maritime province extending along the 
W. side of the Bay of Bengal, and comprising 
several districts ; granted to Ihe East India Com- | 
pany by the Great Mogul in 1765. 

xySa Hist. Europe in Amt. Reg. The situation of the 
Guntoor circar rendered it of great importance to the 
company. 1793 T. Maurice ItMiau Antiq. (1806) I. 157 
Hajacan, now a circar or division of Sindy. x886 Sir W. 
Hurter Indian Empire xv. 387 Sha Alam. .granted to the 
company the. .jurisdiction of the Northern Circus. 

See also Sibeab a steward (in India), 
t Circaxy (sa'jkari). Obs. [ad. med.L. circdria 
* districtus circatoris’ (Du Cange), f. circdre to go 
round, f. circa around.] Ecchs. The province of 
a circator or ‘Visitor*. 

x88a-3 ScHAFE Relig. Ewpcl. III. 1890 [The order of 
Piremonstrantel was^ then divided into thuty provinces, or 
' wearies,’ with a circator at the head of eara, 

II Circassian (ssjkse'sian). [A gentile name, 
from Circassia.] Name of a thin worsted fabric. 

x8S3_ Catal. Irish Indust. Exhib. {Woollen and Mixed 
Fabrics) Double twills, merinos, moreens, Circassians, al- 
pacas, etc. 

Circe (sousx). [L. ; Gr. Klp/n;.] 

1 . In Greek and Latin mythology the name of 
an enchantress who dwelt in the island of Aea, 
and transformed all who drank of her cup into 
swine ; often used allusively. 

c 1386 Chaucer T. 10S6 Thenchauntementz of Medea 
and Circes. 1590 Shaks, Com. Err. v. i. ^o, I thinke you 
all haue drunkeof Circes cup. 1793 Dliza Parsons Woman 
as she should be III. 8 If you knew the two women, you 
would . . curse the circe that has wounded the 1»som of an 
angel, 1857 Oumad Three Musk, xxxvi, D'Artagnan 
found once more the Cired who had already caught him in 
her enchantments. 

cemh. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. i. i. iv, And Circe- 
like her shape doth all misfashion. 

2 . Astr. Name of one of the asteroids, discovered 
6 April, 1855. 

Circean. (sojsx’an), a. Also 7 CirosBan. [a. L. 
Circet-tts, f. Cieoe : see -aw.] Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling the enchantress Circe. 

11649 Milton Eiion. xiii, (1851) 441 Inchanted with the 
Circasan cup of servitude. 174a Young Nt. Th. iii. 48 
More pow’rful than_of old Circean charm? 1876 Bancroi-t 
Hist. U. S. III. xxiii, 567 When we had drunk deeper of 
the Circean draught. 

t OiTcene, a. Obs. rare—^. = Cibcewsiaw. 

*877 Hellowes Giieuara's Chron. 132 The Circene playes. 

+ Civce'XLsial, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. as next + 
-Alii.] « next. 

'**®w SirT. Br 6 wne Tf'fc, (iB&o) III, 217 The Romans., 
would have less regarded their Circensial recreations. 
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Circeusian (ssjse’nsiSn), a. [f. L. circensis of 
the circus (Judi circenses, the games in the Circus 
Maximus at Rome) -H -an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
celebrated in the Roman Circus (see Cibods). 

139S Grenewey Tacitus' Attn. xv. xii. (1622) 238 That 
day that the Circensian plaies were represented. X770 
Lanchorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 152/2 He made vows to the 
gods . . to celebrate the great circensian games to their 
honour. xSaj De Quincey Cssars Wks. X. 100 The whole 
machinery, form and substance, of the circensian shows. _ 
Circiual (sausinal), a. rare. Bot. [f. L. cir- 
ctn-us pair of compasses, circle (a. Gr. tcipeXv-os, f. 
leipKos) a circle -AL : cf. F. circifial.'] = Cibcinate. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot, iv. § 2. 133 Leaves are..Circinal 

orCircinate, when coiled from the apex downward. _ _ 

Cixciuato (sSusinsrt), a. Bot. [a. L. ciretndt- 
us, pa. pple. of circinare'. see next; cf. F. cir- 
cini ; see -ate^.] lit. Rounded, made circular ; 
spec, applied to that mode of vernation or foliation 
in which the leaf is rolled up on its axis from the 
apex to the base like a crozier, as in most ferns. 

1830 Lindlev Syst. Bot. \\i Droserace® are known 
from Violace® by their., circinate leaves. _ 1B70 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 457 Ferns, Leaves .. circinate in vernation. 

i* Ci*rcinatef ®. Obs. rare. [f. L, circinat- 
ppl. stem of circinare to make round, f. circimts!] 
1623 CocKERAM, Circinate,^ to turn round. 1721-1800 
Bailev, Circinate, to make a Circle with a Pair of Compasses. 

Ci’reinating, ppl. a. Bot, Having a circinate 
foliation. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bet. _§ 590 They are . . evidently 
ferns by habit, by their circulating sstivation, etc._ 

Circinaitiou (soasin^'Jan). [a. L. circindtidn- 
em, f. circinare to round, f. circinus : see -ation.] 
•t‘ 1 . gen. An orbicular motion, a circling or 
turning round. Obs. 

1592 Lyly Galathea 11. iiL 233 It is a very secret science, 
for none almost can understand the language of it . . circin- 
ation, etc. x68x Blount Glossogr., Circination, a circling 
or turning about, 1721-1800 in Bailey. 
t lb. concr. ? A rounding. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus vr, 62 In the circinations 
and spherical rounds of Onyons. 

2 . Bot. Circinate vernation or foliation. 
i8j^ Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 40. 54 The circination of 
the pinnate leaves, 

Girciagle, variant of Suboingle. 

II Circilllia(s3-isini»s). Astr. [L.tfxm»itfpairof 
compasses.] Name of a southern constellation. 

1837 Pemty Cycl VII. 185/1 Circinus, the Compasses, a 
constellation, .not very far from the South Pole. 

Circle (so’jk’l), jA Forms; i-a circiil, 5-6 
oerole, 4-6 serole, cerkle, (also 4 06^111(1, 4-5 
oerkil, serkle, serkel(e, 5 oeerole, cer-, ser- 
kyll(e, 6 serkeU, oirUe, cyrcle, 7 oiroel) ; 6- 
cirole. [In OE. circul (in Astronomy, sense a), 
a, L. circul-v,s\ in ME. cercle, a. F. cercle:—!,. 
circul-us, dim. of circ-us (in Gr. also icipKos, Kplnos) 
a round, a ring. From the i6th c. altered to 
circle under influence of the L.] 

I. As a figure or appearance. 

1 . A perfectly round plane figure. In Geoin. 
defined as a plane figure bounded by a single 
curved line, called the circumference, which is 
everywhere equally distant from a point within, 
called the centre. But often applied to the cir- 
cumference alone, without the included space. 

To squire the circle : to find a square of the same area as 
a given circle (a famous problem, incapable of geometrical 
solution). See Square, Quadrature. 

c 130s Edmund Coif. 232 in E. E.P. (1862) 77 breo rounde 
cerclen heo wrot ; in pe paume amidde, c 1380 wyclii SeL 
Wks. HI, 173 A sparke of fire, turnede aboute in derke 
nyjte, semes to make cercul. 1413 Lydc. Pilgr. Sorxle v. 
(1859) 70 In the circumference of eueriche of these cercles 
was sette a lytel Cercle. 1483 Co/A. AngL 56 Half a Cer- 
Wlle, semictrcuhis. 1571 Digges Pantom. iii. xi. S, 
Their circumferences or circles. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Pocsie 11. xi. [xii.] (Arb.) in The beame is a line stretching 
directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise from 
the center to the circle. xa>i Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. ii. 133 
Glory is like a Circle in the Water, Which neuer ceaseth to 
enlarge it selfc. 1665 Boyx.b Occas. Rejl. v x. (1675) 338 
Archimedes was so busie in tracing his Circles. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. 1. 384/a The circumference or peri- 
phery itself is called the circle, though improperly, as that 
name denotes the space contained within the circumfer- 
ence. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. iii. i, vi. § 11 The re- 
sulting curve, the circle. Is . . the least beautiful of all 
curves.^ 1877 E. Conder .Non. Faith ii. 67 A circle whose 
centre is everywhere and its circumference nowhere. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. ^ Ferns 276 These 
twelve bundles would be arranged in a circle if they bad a 
radially perpendicular course. 

b. lu a vaguer and more general sense. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 1. 250 ^t heering shulde be in a 
serole, bifore men and bihinde men, and on ech side of 
ei400 Desir. Troy 1658 There were bordis full bright 
aboute in ]iat sale, Set in a cercle, of Sedur tre fyn. 1647-51 
Cleveland Poems 43 When he would lie down, he 
about ; Hakes circles, and is couchant in a ring. 17x3 
Johnson Guardian No. 1 Pi Inclosed inacircleoffoUage& 
x^ Tennyson Gardener’s D. an Love . . in the circle of 
his arms Enwound us both. 1877 Bryant Among Trees 31 
The mightiest with their circles of strong roots. 

2 . spec, a. Astr. 

Circle jf altitude : a small circle parallel to the horizon, 
having its pole in the zenith; an almacantar. 


OIROIiB. 

Circle of curvature (see Curvature). ... , 

Circle of declination : a great circle passing through the 
poles of the celestial equator. , 

Circle of illumination : a circle passing through me centre 
of a planet perpendicular to a hne^ drawn from the sun to 
the planet, and so separating its illuminated and umllu- 
minated hemispheres. .... 

Circle f latitude-, («.) on the celestial _ sphere, a great 
circle perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic J (^.) on the 
terrestrial sphere, a meridian on which latitude is measured j 
^so \tseA.=parallel if latitude. ... ,, 

Cinle of longitude : («.) on the celestial sphere, a small 
circle parallel to the ecliptic ; (A) on the terrestrial sphere® 
parallel of latitude. 

Circle of perpetual apparition', that circle around the 
elevated celestial pole at any place, within which the stars 
never set. . , . , , 

Circle of perpetual occultation : that circle around the 
depressedpole, within which the stars never rise. 

Circle of position (see Position). ^ 

Diurnal circle : the circle described by a heavenly body 
in its appaient diurnal rotation round the earth. 

Great circle (of a sphere): a circle on the surface of a 
sphere, whose plane passes through the centre ; small circle, 
any circle on the surface of a sphere, whose plane does not 
pass through the centre. 

Horary circles : the lines marking the hours on a sun- 
dial. (See also 11 a.) 

Polar circle : a circle parallel to the equator, at a distance 
from either pole equal to the greatest declination of the 
ecliptic. . 

Vertical circle : a great circle perpendicular to the horizon. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 238 pmr Sses emnihtes circul is 
Xeteald. Ibid. Ill 244 pone miclan circul zodiacum. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. vii. (1495) 303 There is a South 
Cercle of heuen that markyth that parte of the ceicle that 
hyghte Zodiacus. xsS3 Eden Treat. Newe^ Ind. (Arb.) 32 
Beyond ye ciicle called Tropicus Capricopii. 1370 Levins 
Manip. 142/23 The circle of Cancer, tropicus caucri. Ibid. 
142/27 The cirkle equinoctial. 1336 Recordc The Castle 
f Knowledge 91 The climates may well be accompted 48 
betwene the twoo polare circles. 1394 Blundevil AU'm. in. 

1. ix. (ed. 7) 292 The lesser Ciicles. .the two Tropiques, and 
the two polar Circles. Ibid. m, i. xvi. 309 What be Colures ? 
They be great movable Circles passing thorow both the 
Poles of the World, which the Astronomers do otherwise 
call circles of declination. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 197 
f II The seamen, .would talk of longitude and latitude and 
circles and tropicks. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv, 
58 When the Star approaches near to the Plumb-lines on the 
otherside of its diurnal Circle. Nat, Philos,\W. Math, 

Geog. ii. (Usef. Knowl. Ser.) 5/2 Meridians are also called cir- 
cles of latitude, because upon them the latitudes of places 
are measured. Ibid,, Navig. iii. 27 Great circles, .passing 
through the zenith of any place, are called vertical circles. 

b. Naut. Great circle sailing-, navigation along 
the arc of a great circle of the earth. 

*594 J- Davis Seaman's Seer. (1607) x Great Circle navi- 
gation, which teacheth how upon a great Circle drawn be- 
tween any two places assimed..the Ship may bee con- 
ducted. 1652 H. Philipps Geom, Seaman 48 You may sail 
by the arch of a great Circle. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(1789) 5. V. Order of Sailing, Hence we say . . parallel and 
great circle sailing. cxBso Rudim, Navig, (Weale) 50 
In 1561, Cortez . . Mvocated the adoption of Great Circle 
Sailing, in opposition to that by Plumu-lines. 

3 . As a figure of magic or necromancy. 

1529 More Dial. Heresyes 1. Wks. xzo/i Negromancers 
put their trust in their cercles, within which thei thinke 
them self sure against all y* deuils in hel. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, V. ii. 320 If you would coniure in her, you must 
make a Circle. ^ 1600 — A. V. L. 11. v. 62, X709 Strvpe 

Aim. Ref 1 . xii. 164 Many did use enchantments, invoca- 
tions, circles, witchcrafts, soothsaying. 17x7 Bullock 
Worn. Riddle iv. i. 44, I believe you’d raise the Devil to 
obtain a circle. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 4x9 
The magic circle of passion whirling them perpetually in a 
giddy round of unavailing trifles. 

4 , a. formerly. The sphere or ' heaven’ in which 
a heavenly body was supposed to revolve, b. nanio. 
The orbit of a planet or other body. 

X340 Hampolc Pr. Consc. 7640 Oboven us er alle j>e planetes 
seven, And )>e cercle of ilk ane es called ane heven. 1340 
Ayetw. 141 Ase he [satume] deb ine britti yer ine his o3ene 
sercle and ine his oxene yernnge. c X400 Destr. Troy 4038 
The sun in bis serkyll set in pe last, Passyng fro pisshes. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf, ( W. de W. 1331) 188 Y® . . sterres nath . . 
an other [motion] by the mouyng of the fyrst orbe whiche 
draweth them with him in his circle euery day. 1368 (Graf- 
ton Chron. II. 746 Hee thought the Sunne, would soner 
have fallen from his circle. 16x1 Bible Wisd, xiii. 2 'The 
swift aire, or the circle of the stars. 1842 Tennyson Love 
4 r Duty 23 The Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon Her 
circle. 1849 GRorE Greece (1862) V. n. lx. 276 Thrice nine 
dws, a full circle of the moon. 

6 . The orb of a heavenly body. 

[(?)i667 Milton P. i.iv. 378 Amid the Suns bright circle 
where thou sitst.] Fatal Disam. iv. Sunk in 

the western wave. The Sun but half his glorious circle 
shews. 1821 Byron Cain ii. i, 29 Yon small blue circle, 
swinging in far ether. 

0 . A luminous ring in the dey, a halo. 

Circle of Ulloai a luminous^ ring or white rainbow some- 
times appearing in alpine regions opposite the sun during 
foggy weather (named after Antonio Ulloa in x8th c.) 

a 1x23 O, E, Chrwh an. 1104 On bam Tiwss daege bmraefter 
mtywdan feower circulas . . Onbutan b*Bre sunnan hwites 
hiwes. _x6s5 W. F. Meteors iii. 37 Rich Meteors, whose 
matter is most of the Air. Of this sort be . . Circles, Rain* 
howes. Ibid, in. 73 circle called Halon is a nriand 
of divers colours that is seen about the Sunne, the Mexm, or 
My other Star. Hnd. ni. 75 A great circle about the Moon, 
betokeneth great cold and frost to follow after, 18x5 “T. 
Forster i? esearches A tmosph, Phen. 99. 

7 . Applied to ring-like markings; e.g. to fairy- 
rings. White circle', old name of Ihe Milky way. 

Nashe Saffron Walden O iv, More . . creases . , in 
his face than there he fairie circles on Salsburie Plaine. 
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CIRCLER. 


i6ss W. F. Meieon ni. 37.The White Cirde, called of some 
Watling street. Ibid. 8i The milke way is a white cirde seen 
in a cleare night. Ibid. V. 151 Those round Citdes which 
are seen in many fields, that ignorant People affirm to be the 
rings of the Fairies dances. <*1799 Withering in Phil. 
Tram. XCVII. 135 The hare and mown, or highly doathed 
and verdant circles in pasture fields called Faiiy-rings. 
t8. Med. The highest ' region ’ of urine. Obs, 
*S33 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 87 b, In urine, being in a 
vessell apt therunto to be sene, are thre regions . . The 
hyghest region is the cerkle. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. i. 51 
If they compasse and enuiron but the halfe of the circle or 
garland, then do they argue a paine in one side of the head. 

II. As a thing material. 

9. A ling, circlet, annulet. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8242 Aboute hat tre A siluer cerkil sone 
naylede he. _ 138a WycLir Prov. xi. 23 A goldene cerde in 
the nose thirlis . , of a souwe. c 14x5 Wyntoun Cnvt. vi. 
xiv. 86 A cerkil was Sene, .as of Bras, 

10. A band encircling the head; a crown, cor- 
onet, diadena. 

a 13^ Hampolc Psalter xx. 3 pe whilk ere about him til 
his fairehed, as a cerde in a mannys heued. 1460 Lybeaus 
Disc. B41 A sercle upon her molde, Of stones and of golde. 
1595 Shaks. John V. i. 2 Thus haue I yeelded vp into your 
hand The Cirde of my glory [dues Pand. the Crounte.l 
1600 Dekker Fortimatus Wks. (18721 93 These browes fill 
up the golden circle of rich Portu^lh i66x Evelyn Diary 
(1827) 11 . 166 The Barons put off their caps and circles. 
1716-i Lady M, W. Montague Lett, I. xxxii. 111 The head- 
dress is. .bound on. .with a circle of diamonds. 1800 Colc- 
MincE Piccolotn. hi. i, In his dream of hope he grasps already 
The golden circle, 

+1). A band or wreath surmounting or encircling 
a knight’s helmet. Obs. 

c 1314 Guy Warva. (A.) 3857 A helme he hap on him don 
. . The sercle of golde per-on was wroujt. c 1380 Sir 
Fertmib. 1600 pe cerdes pat were on hur hdmes set, of 
perre y-mad & golde. C1430 Merlin xiv. 220 He made 
sheeldes shiver fro nekkes, and hehnes from hedes, that the 
serkeles fiy a-sonder. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huoh ix. 24 He 
stroke Chariot on the helme in suche wyse that the serkell 
nor coyfe of stele cowd not defende hym. 

11. a. The ring of a circus, b. One of the 
galleries or tiers of seats in a theatie ; the lowest, 
containing the most expensive seats, is called the 
dress circle ; that above, the upper at family circle. 

16x3 W. ScLATER Tythes Revised 184 Thou shaft not goe 
to the Circle or Theatre. 1768 Lady M. W. Montague 
Poems (»85) 35 Plays, operas, circles I no more must view 1 
1836-9 Dickens Sh. Boz, Private Theatres, Whose par- 
tially corked eyebrows, and half-rouged face, testify to the 
fact of his having just left the stage or the drcle. 1878 
JV. Amer. Rev, CXXVII, 484 There they sit in splendid 
array, in the dress-circle, close to the royal box. 

12. Archstol. A series of stones set up in a ring, 
such as those at Avebury and Stonehenge. 

177a Pennant Tours ScoiL (1774) 180 These circles were 
formed for religious purposes. 1839 Yeowell Am, Brtt. 
Ch. xii. (1847I X36 A large block of hewn granite such as the 
Druids used for forming their circles.^ 1861 Sat. Rev, 

7 Sept 233 The well-known Druidical circle^ of Arborlow. 
x87g Lubbock Sc. Lect. vi. 172 The venerable circle of Abury, 
perhaps the mostinteresting of our great nationalmonuments. 

13. The name of various instruments. 

a. Asir. An instrument of observation, the 
graduated limb of which consists of an entire 
circle, as mural circle, reflecting e., repeating c., 
transit c. (see Mubal, etc.). Also, horary circle, 
a metal circle on a globe, marked with the hours, 
and shewing the difference of meridians in time. 

b. in Bookbinding ; (see quot.) 

X837 Whittock Bk, Trades (1842) 37 The_ letters and or- 
naments are engraved in relievo on the points of punches 
or on the edges of circles of brass. 

14. Anat. 

Circles of Haller ; the fibro-cartilaginous rings to wMch 
the mitral and tricuspid valves of the heart are attached. 
Circle of Willis : see quot. 

1840 G. Ellis Anat. 20 By the anastomosis of the internal 
carotid and basilar arteries at the base of the brain, they 
give rise to an arterial circle, .named the circle of Willis, 

+15. See quot. and Snail. Obs. 
ci44a Promp. Para. 66 Cercle, clepyd the snayle, as of 
Pentys, and other lyke, spira. 

III. In transferred and figurative senses. 

16. The circuit or compass of a place, etc. 

a 1400 Pistel 0/ Susan 10 Withinne pe sercle of sees. 
c X400 Destr. Troy 11682 Hit is keppit . . Within the cercle 
of the Cit6. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xix. 63 How many dales 
ioumey beth in be sercle of the world ? xggs Shaks. John 
V. ii. 136 To whip this dwarfish warre, this Pigmy Armes 
From out the circle of his Territories. 1666 Evelyn Mem. 
(1837) II. 14 The poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. 
George's Fields, and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and 
several miles in cirde. 

17. A completed revolution or course of time, or 
of action, or events in time ; a cycle,_ period. 

b. 'Any series ending as it begins, and per- 
petually repeated’ (J.) ; a round. 

c 1400 Apol, Loll. 77 If ani be in possessioun of oper men- 
nis ^gishy acercle of jeris, heshal ioi it as his oune. xgfia 
Tmma Baths 6 a, I heare saye that in diuers circles or 
goynges aboute of yeares, the nature of the bathes is sharper. 
0x656 Bp, Hau. Breathiugs Devout Soul (iSst) 178 Lord 
Goii, what a wearisome circle do I walk in here below 1 
X689-90 Temple Rss. Learn. Wks. 1731 1. iS9 Science and 
Arts have run their Ciicles, and had tljeir Periods in the 
several Parts of the World. X738 Wesley Hymns, ‘ Infinite 
Power, Eternal Lord', And all the Hours obedient run The 
Cirde of the Day. 1874 Sayce Compar. Phil. yiii. 301 The 
pircle of the year. 


C. So in ■fia.fuU circle, quite round. 

_x6os Shaks. Lear v. iii. 174 The Wheele is come full 
circle (Qq, circled), I amheere. X878 Browning La Saisiaz 
70 Thus have we come back full circle. 

18. A completed chain, series, or sequence of 
parts forming a connected whole. 

153* Elyot Gov. i. xiii. The worlde of science, [or] the 
circle of doctrine, whiche is in one worde of greke Entyclo- 
pedia. lyxa Addison Sped. No. 293 V 3 If 1 thought the 
whole Circle of our Being was concluded between our 
Births and Deaths. 1759 B. Martin Hat. Hist. Ens. 
I._ 71 That nothing might be wanting to compleat the 
Cirde of Pleasures in this City. X854 {title) Orr's Cirde 
of the Sciences : A Series of Treatises on the Principles 
of Science. _ X836 Dove Logic Chr, Faith vr. §1. 336 Every 
problem with its solution forms, when solved, a cirde, 
1869 J, Martinbau Ess. II. 15$ The luminous circle of 
demonstrative truth. 

19. Logic. A fallacious mode of reasoning, 
wherein a proposition is used to establish a con- 
clusion, and afterwards proved by means of the 
conclusion which it has been employed to establish; 
so that, as in a circle, there is really no starting- 
point. Hence to reason or argue in a circle. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, i. iv. (1686) ri The Cirde of 
this fallacy is very large. ^ 1647 H. More SongofSostl 1. 11, 
Ixxx, You dispute in a Cirde as all Logicians know. X659 
South Senn.l. loi This he explodes as a Circle, and so de- 
rides it. 2724 Watts Logic (1736) 313 That Sort of Fal- 
lacy which IS called a Circle is very near akin to the Petitio 
Principii, 1837 Whately Logic 223 Arguing in a circle 
must necessarily be un&ir, though it is frequently prac- 
tised undesignedly. X876 E. Mellor Priesth. iv. 161 The 
authority of the law is demanded, and he [Cardinal Wise- 
man] cit^ the disputed passage. A more palpable and 
vicious circle was never devised. 

20. A number of persons standing or seated round 
a person or object of interest; ' an assembly sur- 
rounding the principal person’ (J.), as at Court, 
at a Drawing-room or Levee, etc. 

X7X4 Land. Gas, No. 3271/2 The Queen has had a Circle 
every Evening. X766 Fordyce Semt. Yng. Worn. (1767) I. 
i._35 Casting, .maternal regards. . through the pretty smiling 
circle, 1855 Macaulay Htst, Eng. III. 291 A splendid 
cirde of English nobles and statesmen stood round the 
throne. X875 Jowett Plaio (ed. 2) I. 49 There was also a 
circle of lookers on. 

21. A number of persons united by acquaintance, 
common sentiments, inteiests, etc.; a 'set’ or 
coterie ; a class or division of society, consisting of 
persons who associate together. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ix. (z686) 26 , 1 shall 
have reason and experience of every Circle to support me. 
1732 Fieldino Covent Gard. Jnil. 9 May, He quotes the 
phrases ' a polite cirde ', ‘ the cirde of one’s acquaintance’, 
‘people that live within a certain circle'. 1793 Boswell 
Johnson Pref. ed. s The Ididty which he diffused through 
a wide drcle of admirers and friends. X796 Tane Austen 
Pride ^ Prej. ix. Threw a real gloom over their domestic 
circle. Ibid, xvili. It is evident that yaa belong to the first 
circles. 2878 Black Green Past. 11. 16 Don't you think that 
one ought to try to understand what is going on outside 
one's immediate circle? x88o L. Stephen Ptpe viii, 193 
The staple talk of the circles in which he moved. 1885 
Maneh, Exam. la Aug. 3/4^ The death of Lord Houghton 
. .will leave a blank in political, social, and literary cirdes. 

22. Hist. A territorial division of Germany 
under the Holy Roman Empire. Also a secondary 
division in certain German and Slavonic pro- 
vinces. [G. Kreis, F. cercle^ 

2675 Land. Gas, No. 980/2, 400 Men of the^ Cirde of 
Saxony. Ibid. No. 1040/2 The Troops of the Cirdes have 
already passed the Ehine. 1700 J. A. Astry tr. Saavedrds 
Royal PoL I, Fref., The most Serene House and Circle of 
Burgundy, xyia Land. Gas. No. 4993/1 Those of the Elec- 
toral Cirde of the Rhine are met 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. II, 347 The Austrian Netherlands . . were considered 
as a circle of the empire. 1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves 
xiv, 239 In the circle of Tornow, in Western Galida — 
the province is divided into nine drcles. 

23. A non-material region or realm marked off, 
as a circle is by its circumference ; the area over 
which anything is conceived of as acting or exert- 
ing influence. Cf. sphere. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 17 To be within the circle 
of possibilities. 2752 Johnson Eambler No. 196 ? 7 If he 
adventures into the cirde of action. x8«o Mss. Browning 
Drama of Exile, The circle of God's life Contains all life 
beside. 2852 D. Jerrold St, Giles xv. 149 Whether it was 
in the cirde of probability for one so respectably bom, etc. 
x8jr8 Browning La Saistaz 13 All around Nature, and 
inside her circle. 

+ 24. Phr. To give the lie in circle \ i.e. cir- 
cuitously, indirectiy. Obs. 

26x0 B. JoNsoN Alch, III. iv. Face. Rules To give and 
take the Lie by, Kas, How? to take it? Yes, in 

Oblique he'll shew you, or in Cirde, But never in Diameter. 
c z6x6 Fletcher Queen Corinth rv. i. Has he given the lye 
In circle or oblique, or semidrde, Or direct parallel? 

26. attrib. and Comb., as circle-parade, -squarer, 
-squaring ; circle-branching, -like, -spread, adjs. ; 
circle-iron (see quot.) ; + circle-mure o. = ClE- 
OUMMUBB ; circle-tomb (see quot. ; cf. 12 ). 

x6oo S. Nicholson Acolasius (1876) 35 A *circle-braunch- 
ingtree, Ksight Amer. Meeh, Did.,*Circle-tron,a. 

hollow punch for cutting planchets, wads, wafers, and circu- 
lar blanks; the fifth whed of a carnage. <2x420 Occlevb 
De Reg. Prim. 184 *Cerclelyk shappe is most perfite figure. 
2567 Maplet Gr. Forest 39 Crowtoe. .His roote *drdelike 
or round. 2606 Breton Ourania lija, *Cirde-muring 
strong their pettie fort With Pallazado Flanker Loop and 
Porte. s8^ Rof^ANH Fmcing 43 On the Use of the ^Circle 


Parade. x6u Lithgow Trav. (1682) 1S5 Their *cirde-spred 
tops. 28S9SALA Gaslight ^ D. xvi. 174 So with the ‘^circle- 
squarers, perpetual motion discoverers. 2889 Athenxum 
May 4 576 In one of the drde-tombs peculiar to the necro- 

E olis of that place [Vetulonia] (so called because surrounded 
y a rude stone circle). 

Circle (s5’jk’l), v. Forms : 4-5 cercle (n, 
Bercle(n, serkle, -yn, 6 circkle, 6 -o&ole. [f. the 
sb, ; or a. F. cercler. Cf. also Cibcdle v.J 

1. traifis. To surround or encompass with, or as 
with, a circle; to enclose in a ciicle ;=:Encihole i- 
(Now chiefly jJurA) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1717 That with his bond Love of 
his vertu liste To cerden hertes alle and fast bynde. c 2400 
Destr, Troy 3038 Hir ene. Serklyt with heris On the 
browes so bryght.^ <^XS47 Surrey iv. ^R.), Whose 

heads forgiowen with pine, circled alway With mhty cloudes, 
2594 Shaks. Rich HI, rv. iv. 3S2 Th' Impenall mettall, 
circling now thy head. 1667 Milton P, L. hi. 626 Of 
beaming sunnie Rales a golden tiar Circled his Head 28x4 
Month. Mag. XXXVlll. 32, I . circled a rice meadow 
with dikes. 2839 Tennyson Geraint 4- Enid i. 547 The 
town Flow’d in, and settling curded all the lists, 
b. with about, around, in. 

<72400 Rem. Rose 1619 So cerdith it the welle aboute. 
2588 Shaks. Tit. A, tii. i. 277 You heauie people, drcle me 
about. 2^5 Digby Hat. Bodies (J.), To limit and circle 
them ip. <2 2667 Cowley To His Majesty, The Sea which 
circles us around, a 2830 Rossetti Dante 4 Circ. t. (1874) 
104 Mine ^es . . came at last to be circled about with red. 

+ C. reft. Obs. 

2654 W. Wood NesoEng. Prosp. (1863) To Rdr., Diogenes 
, . circled himselfe in the circumference of a tubbe. 

2. To make the circuit of, move round. 

*583 Stanyhurst Aeneis iii. (Arb.) 84 It wyl be saulfer . 
far streicts crabbye to cirde. 2626 Bacon ^he lords 
that were appointed to cirde the hill. 2667 Milton P L. 
IX, 65 Thrice the Equinoctial Line He circl’d. 2728 Pope 
Dune. 111. 244 Other danets cirde other suns. 2774 J. 
Bryant Myikol. I. 382 They circled the island seven times. 
X848 Blachcv. Mag. LXIV. 270 Stalking a 'blesbok' or 
circling a bustard— the latter process consisting in riding 
round the birds in large but decreasing circles, 

3. intr. To move in a circle (around, about, etc.). 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 433/2 Serklyn, or make a sercle, 
Circulo. 2580 Sidney Arcadia ti. (1622) 108 Shee [a hawk] 

. . went circkling, and compassing about, rising so with the 
lesse sence of rising. 2643 Milton Divorce vi. (i832)_33 
One of the highest arks that human contemplation circling 
upwards, can make. 2770 Goldsh. Des. Vill. 203 The 
busy whisper circling round Convey’d the dismal tidings 
when he frown’d. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds than Ours 
ii. 44 The orbs which circle around the sun. 

b. Said of wine, etc. passing round the table, 

2725 Pope Odyss. n. 282 While the bowl circles, and the 
banquet warms. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles v. xxxiv. The 
mazers four . . Thrice let them circle round the board. 

c. Mil. Of cavalry ; To sweep round on a mov- 
ing flank over a more or less wide circle ; whereas 
the ‘ wheeling ’ of infantry is done on a fixed flank 
as pivot, and on as little nound as possible. 

2715-ao Povsiliad-mi, 420 Guards as he turns, and cirries 
as he wheels. 2796-7 Instr. 4 Peg- Cavalry loB 

A dose column must loosen its divisions before it can well 
march in front, and its changes of direction must be made 
circling, and on a moving flank. Ibid. 196 To move up 
rapidly, and ciicle round each other, and the enemy’s flank. 
1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry i- X46 The . , Files should . . 
cirde ' Jught'. 

4. inir. To form a circle; to stand or extend 
in a circle, rare. 

26x3-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. iii, A tuft of Treesnew 
circling in a ranke, z8o8 J. Barlow Columb, iii. 335 'Those 
plains, immensely circling, feel his beams. 28x0 Scott 
Lady of L. v. \xiv, That proud ring Of peers who circled 
round the Kii^. 

+ b. r^. TO extend in a circle, Obs.^ 

2672 Grew Anat, Plants i. vii. § 12 The main Branches in 
the outer Coat of a Kernel, circling themselves on both hands 
from the place of their first entrance. 

Circled (sa’ak'ld),^j5/. a. [f. (JiBOLE+-m] 

1. Surrounded as with, a circle ; ^Encibclbp. 
c 2400 Destr, Troy 3408 A sadill serklyt with ^olde. 2593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. viii, 21 Modest Dyan, circled with 
her Nymphs. Benlowes Theoph, Her cirded head 
. .Wasglorify'd withburnisht Crown of Gold. 2793 Southey 
Lyric Poems, RaceBanquo, Boldly tread the cirded space. 
x86a R, Patterson Ess, Hist. ^ Art 393 Beneath this 
cirded figure. 

2. Marked with a circle or circles. 

^2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 39 Their horns wax more 
circled as they grow in years, although I dare not affirm 
that every circle betokeneth a years growth. 2722-4 Pope 
Rape Lock 1. 32 Of airy Elves . . the drcled green. 2845 
Talfourd Vac. Randles I. 236 The cirded turf Is such as 
fairies would choose for their revels. 

8 . Rounded; circular. 

2578 Banister Hist, Manw, 48 In circled sort it [muscle] 
springeth from the Jugall bone. xSjM Shaks. Rom. ^ Jiil. 
II. ii»no The Moone. . That monethly changes in her circled 
Orbe. 2635 Swan Spec, M. i. § i. (1643) z The cirded orbs. 
1865 Swinburne Poems j- Ball,, Felise 92 Like a cat’s 
splendid circled eyes. 

CircleiT (sauklai). [f. CiboiiE + -eb.] 

1, One who encircles or surronnds ; circler of the 
earth, transl. of Gr. yaiijoxos. 

csSts Chapman Iliad xiii. 42 Neptune, circler of the 
earth [yoHioxot J Cowper Odyss. via. 431 Earth-circler 

Neptune, spare me that request. 

2. One who or that which moves in a circle. 

2780 Sir W. Jones in ParVs Works (2828) VII. 209 Who 
made the ni^tly drclers, the stars. 2805 Southey Modoc 
in Ast, xii, Towaid the ground The aerial drclers speed, 
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3. Used to trans. L. senator cychctiSt cyclic poet 
at 6 sj B. JoNSOH tr. Horaces Art Poeiiy 136 Nor so 
begin, as did that circler late, I sing a noble warre, and 
Priam’s fate. ^ ^ 

Circlet (sSuklet), sb. Forms : 5-0 serolett, 0 
eirkillet, cyroulet, 6-7 oirculet, 6- circlet, [a. 
F. cerclet, dim. of cerde', subseq. influenced by 
Eng. CiBCLK, and prob. by It. circoletto : see -et.] 
1 . A small circle (in various senses of that word). 

axsaS Skelton Sf. Parrot 19 About my neck a cyrculet 
lyke the ryche ruble 1633 P. Fletcher Purple hi. xii. 
lxx\iv, His locks. . Fell down in curls . .Within their circlets 
hundred Graces set. 1667 MiltonP. L. v. i6q Sure pledge 
of day, that crownst the smiling Mora With thy bright 
Circlet. xBai Bvron Cain 11. L 30 Yon small blue circle, 
swinging_in far ether, With an inferior circlet near it still. 
1^9 R Burton Caitr. Afir. in Jml. Geos’. Soc. XAIX. 28 
The circlets which in cartography denote cities or towns. 


2 . spec. A ring or band (e.g. of precious metal or 
jewels) ■worn as an ornament, esp. on the bead. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs, (1841) 442 A peyer of 
tyres for my Lordys grace, and a serdett for my Lady 
Bames. 1513 Douglas jStteis iii. iiL 49 With garlandis 
and thair cimllettis on thair hair. 1340 Chnrdiiu. Acc. 
St. Marsaret's Westm. (Nichols 1797) 11 Paid to Alice 
Lewis, a goldsmith’s wfe . . for a serdett to Many May- 
dens in ;C3. i66r Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. v. 65 A Chaplet 
cap, with a drculet of gold. 1814 Southey Roderick xvin, 
He . . on his finger placed The mystic circlet . . With this 
ring, O Prince, etc. 1863 Miss Braddon J.Marchihmi II. 
i. a With that circlet of pearls round her hair. 187s Stubbs 
Const. Hist. 11 . xiv. iS A plain circlet of gold was the sub* 
stitute for the crown. 

b. gen. A ring, circular band, or small hoop 


of any kind. 

1577 Dee Relat. Spir. i. (1639) throweth up his 

Circlet, and catcheth it againe, three times. 1^23 Pope 
Odyss. XIX. 674 Thro’ six cirdets flew the whizang dart. 
1867 F. Francis Atkins ix. (1880} 334 A circlet of rushes 
plaited round the line. 

1 3 . (See quots.) 

x6ix CoTGB., Esclissti the Rundle or Cirdet put vnder a 
dish at Table. 1706 Phillips, Circlet, a Roll made of 
Pewter, or other Metal, to set and turn a Dish on at Table. 
X84T-78 Halliwele, Circlet, a round piece of wood put 
under a dish at table. North. 

Civolet (sauklet), 0. rare. [f. the sb.] To 
more m small circles over (a space). 

1883 G. Meredith "Joy of Earth 87 Swift as the swallow 
along the river's light Cirdeting the surface to meet his 
mirrored winglets. 

Cbrcletlug, vll, sb. Formation of circlets. 

1887 Ruskin J^teriia II. x. 34a Structurally useful, 
though by their linked drdettlng instead of their weight 

Ci’rcie-wise, [see -wise.] In the man- 
ner or form of a circle, 

1542 'Uxtk\.vErasm.Afcphth.^c&. iS43Traheron Vigo’s 
Chirurg. i. vi. 7 Smalle threedes of veynes, and Arteryes 
produced drclewyse. 1567 Golding Ovtds Met. vn. (1593) 
157 Before the moone should circle-wise close both her 
homes in one, 1870 Rossetti Blessed Damozel, Cirdewise 
sit they, with bound locks And foreheads garlanded. 

Circling (ss'.ikliq'), Tfbl. sb. [f. CnicLE w.] 

1 . Formation of a circle or circles, b. quasi- 
concr. A circular formation. 

1430 Lydg. Chroti. Troy ii. xiii, '^thin the cerclynge of 
her ^en bryght was paradise. 1646 A Henderson in 
Macne Life (1846) S4 While Archimedes was drawing his 
figures and circllngs in the sand. x8x8 Keats Endymion 
IV. 340 Diving swans appear Above the crystal ciidings 
white and clear. 

2 . Movement in a drcle ; revolution. 


0x440 Promp. Pare, Serclynge, Circulacio. i6aa-6a 
Hevlvn Costnogr, i. (1682) 266 In the circlings of the fore, 
said River, Glasg. Daily Herald 24 Sept, I don’t 

see how circling with the trawl among drift-nets should do 
any harm. x^7 L. Morris Epic Hades m. 270 The cir. 
ding of the suns. 
tS.sClROUITIOE 2 . 

1623 W, ScLATER Tythes Revised 9 Say if you can with- 
out circling. 

Gi’rcling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iN&a,] 

1 . Encircling. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iv. 19 Her two branches . . Whose 
circkling shadowes, Kings haue sought to sleep in. c x6ii 
Chapman Iliad xi. (R.), Their world circling sire, Great 
Neptune, xyox De Foe Trne-bom Eng. ii. 400 He dwelt 
in Bright Maria’s Circling Arms. X877 FuRNivAELZed/o/d 
Shaks. Introd. 117 See the town nestle under its circling hills, 
b. Forming a circle ; ranged in a circle. 

1724-7 Ramsay Tea.t. Misc. Ded., Treat a’ the circling 
lugs wi' sound. 1733 Swift On Poetry, To whom the tiibe 
of circling wits As to an oracle submits, _ 1799 Southey 
Sotm. X, Scarce doth . . The elder yet its circling tufts put 
forth, x^i Clough Early Poems vii. 109 My station whence 
the circling land Lies mapped and pictured wide below. 

2 . Moving in a circle ; revolving. 

Porter Angry Wont. Abingd. (1841) 43 lie in these 
meddowes make a cerckling walke. i 66 g Gale Crt. Snides 

I. Introd. II How circling Motion doth swift time divide. 
1671 Milton P, R. v. 55 Now, too soon for us, the circling 
hours This dreaded time have compassed, et 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864) 11 . 7 Thou merriest soul That ever loved the 
circling bowl 1 

f 3 . Circling boy ; ‘ a species of roarer \ one who 
in some way drew a man into a snare, to cheat or 
rob him ’ (Nares). Obs. slang. 

1614 B. JoNSON Barth. Fair iv. ii, One Val Cutting that 
helps .. Jordan to roar, a circling boy. 

’I’CiToly, adv. Obs,~<> [f. Circle jA + -it2.] 
155a Huujet, Circly, or in the fourme of ft circle or com- 
passe, ctmelalinf. 


Circk(e, OireqLue, obs. forms of Cirque. 
Circocele, variant of Cibsocele. 

Circolate, obs. form of CntouLATB. 

Cireon, obs. form of Zircon. 

Oircon-, early form of Cibcum-. 

Circot(e, variant of Sdrcoat, Ohs. 

+ Ci’rcaatG) Ohs. rare. [f. med.L. circudre 
= circutre, circumtre to go round ; see Circuit.] 
To pass round, encompass, encircle. 

1381 Act fas. VI (1814} 279 Gam,) Ane garnissing circuat 
about with perllis. 1698 Christ Exalted § 73. 38 Ciicuating 
the Universe. 

Circudrie, obs. bad spelling of Subquedbv. 

+ Ci’XCUO, ®- Ohs. Also in 5 sircue. [ad. F. 
cirenir, ad. L. cirenJre to go round: see Cir- 
cuit j5.] 

1 . trans. To surround, endrde. 

ex330 Ln. Berners Arth.Lyt.Bryt.{’sis/{i 44 The moun- 
tt^es circued the mares. 

2 . To make the circuit of, to go or travel round. 

UX450 Lonelich Grail xxx.^ With this Book ! have Sir- 
evit he world abowte. 1494 Fabvan l iv. 10 Circuyd and 
serched the lande ouer all. Ibid. v. cxxxi. 114 He. .circued 
his lande in mlnistiyng iustyce to all personas . 

Circuit (sa’ilat). Forms : 4-6 cir-, cyreuyt(e, 
4-7 circuite, (5 -cute, sirouyte, 6 cyreute, 
-cuite, -quet, 7 cercuit, syrkett,) 4- circuit, 
[a. F. circuit, ad. L. cireuiitts going round, f. 
cireu{ni)tre, f. circuin round + ire to go.] 

1 . The line, leal or imaginary, described in going 
round any area ; the distance round ; the compass, 
circumference, containing line or limits. 

X38a WvcLiF Ecchts. xliiL 12 See the bowe . . He cumpa- 
side heuene in the circuyt [1388 cumpas] of his glorie. 
i'X386 Chaucer Knis. T. 1029 The ciicuit a niyle was 
aboute Walled of stoon and dyched al with oute. <1x400 
Maundev. xviii. 187 Java . . is nyghe 2000 Myle in circuyt. 
1370 Billingslcv Euclid i. iv 14 The circuite or compasse 
of a triangle is a line comj^osed of all the sides of a triangle. 
1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI^ i. ii. 30 To weare a Crowne, Within 
whose Circuit is Elizium. 1632 Neldham Domin. Sea 
Advt, 2 The circuit of this Sea . . must contein above leoo 
miles. 17^ Addison Italy (1766) 124 Sheltered with a 
noble circuit of woods and mountains. 1847 Grote Greece 
IV. ir. lii, A rude Circuit of stones, of unknown origin, 
fb. concr. — Circlet, diadem. Obs, 

>^3 SiiAKs. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 352 The Golden Circuit on 
my Head, Like to the glorious Sunnes transparent Beames. 
t o. jig. ‘ Round ‘ circle Obs. 

1673 Ladfs Call, l § 4. 29 If a poor country gentlewoman 
fall within their circuit, what a stock of mirth does she 
afford them. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. 206. p 8 A feast 
within the circuit of bis acquaintance. 

2 . The space enclosed by a given circumference 
or boundary ; area, extent, tract. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/4 On the mom ther lave lyke 
dewe All aboute in their circuyte. 1494 Fabvan v. Ixxxiii. 
60 A large and great dreuyt of grounde, vpon the whiche 
he shortly after huylded and sette a large and stronge 
Castell. 1333 Act ay Hen, VIII, c. ay The scites and ciiv 
cuites of all such religious houses, 1590 Ea^ Essex in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, II. 214 HI. 82 A great circuit of ground in every 
good soyle. X71X Pope Temp, Fatne 309 The sound That 
fills the circuit of the world around. xfSs Act 5 Geo. Ill, 
c. 26 Freamb , All those houses, scites, circuits, and pre- 
cincts. i 80 Bryant Poetns, fttne vi. The pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
b. Jig. Sphere of action, etc. 

1397 J. Pavne Royal Exch. ai Then may that circuit be 
counted happie conteyninge so veituouse an examplar, 
17x9 De Foe Cnaoe vL 133 If you give me leave 

to meddle so far in your circuit 
8. The action of going or moving round or about ; 
a circular journey, a round, b. A round-about 
journey or course ; a detour. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sawle v. i. 70 The spyeres entercounted 
to geders in their circute . . about the erth, 1330 Palsgr. 
177 Cyrcvite, a cyreute, a goyng or compassynge about a 
thyng. 16x1 Bible Ps. His going forth is from the 
end of the heauen, and his circuite vnto Uie ends of it. 1687 
Luttrell^ Brief Rel. (1857) 1 . 403 Bishop Leyboum is 
going a circuit to confirm the new converts 1724 Swift 
Drapier's Lett. Wks. 17SS V. 11 127 The bell-man of each 
parish, as he goes his ciicuit 1783 Reid Int. Pmuers 263 
Either in a straight course, or by some circuit. 1795 Gibbon 
A-utobiog. 78 , 1 devoted many hours. . to the circuit of Paris. 
x8x2 Woodhouse Astron, viii. 49 Its Uhe clock’s] index or 
hand ought to perform an exact circuit in the course of a 
day. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxii. 274 They . . could 
only advance by long circuits, 1876 Green Short Hist. 
vii § 6 (i88a) 407 After complering the circuit of the globe. 

0- fig > ; esp. of time : Revolution, round, f By 
circuit', at regularly recurring times {pbs,'). 

x6oi CoRNWALLVES Disc. Seneca (1631) 72 When the daies 
cercuit is finished, ifi^x R. Wirric tr. Primroses Pop. Err, 

III. 149 It is good to give nothing to them that have fits by 
cjicuit. x66i UssHER Fewer Princes ii. (16^) 235 Many 
circuits of years I pray you may live, lytk Cowper Task 

IV. rig Fancy, like the finger of a clock, Runs the great 
circuit, and is still at home. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. xx. 
The circuit of changes is completed in the course of a year. 

d. Phrases (sometimes influenced by 4), as in 
t To go, ride, walk circuit =so-a.es%TO’0![sib.. To \ fetch, 
make, take a circuit : to make a detour, take a cir- 
ciiitous or round-about course. To make or go the 
circuit of: to go round, go the round of. -j- To run 
circuit with (fig.) : app. to follow the same lines 
as, to be concomitant with. 

1547 Booede Introd. Kfmvl, 163 To fetch the cyreuyte 


about Christendome. tfiSi Robinson tr. Mords Utop. 72 
Fetching about a circuite or compasse. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
I Kings xviii. 6 They divided the countries . . that they 
might goe circuite about them. 1643 Milton Colast, Wks. 
(1831) 336 The rest of this will run circuit with the union of 
one flesh, which was answer’d before, et 1655 Vines Lords’ 
Stepp {1677) 4 The destroying angel, that rode circuit that 
night. 1603 Manley Groiites Low C. Warres 293 Verdugo 
..got past the Rhine, by taking a long Circuit. 1731 
Chatham Lett. Nephew ii. 3 Your letter . . after making a 
considerable circuit to find me. 1826 B. Disraeli Viv. Grey 

II. xii. 59 Now the Maiquess. .' went the circuit’, that is to 
say, made the grand tour of the suite of apartments. 1838 
Mierray's Hand-Bk. N. Germ. 448 The pedestrian, .should 
make a circuit to the left, a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 

II. I. i. 5 Making a circuit of the neighbouring towns. 

4 , spec. Tbe journey of judges (or other persons) 
through certain appointed areas, for the purpose ot 
holding courts or performing otiier stated duties at 
various places in succession ; the visitation of the 
judges for holding assizes. 

1494 Fabvan VII. 344 ludgys ordeyned to kepe a cyreuyte, 
as nowe they kepe the sysys in the tyme of vacacyon. 
1303-4 Act 19 Hete. VII, c, 7 § i The justices of assises in 
ther cyreuyte or progresse in that shyre. _ 1392 Greene Art 
Conny Catch, iii. 3 What hee ^ake of either came to him 
by examinations, or by riding in the circuits. _ x6xi Bible 
I Sasn, vii. 16 He went from yeeie to yeere in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and iudged Israel. 1675 
Teokge Diary (1823) 95 He goes his syikett eveiy yeare in 
the nature of on of our Judges. vj 6 & Blacksione Comm, 

III. 58 They usually make their cu cults in the respective 
vacations after Hilary and Trinity terms, 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. 1.637 was thought desirable that the Western 
Circuit should not begin till tbe other circuits had termin- 
ated. 1831 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iii. (1858) 114 The judges 
and the bar ride the circuit. x86x Willes in_ Ex parte 
Ferntmdez, 30 Law f. C. P. 338 The law gives to the 
Justices of Assize during their cheuits the aid and control 
of the sheriff of each county. 

fig. 1634 Whitlock Zooimnia J38 When Christ shall go 
his circuit to judge the World in Righteousnesse. *637 
Hinckley in Spurgeon Trects. Dav. Ps. Iviii. ii A time 
when God will ride nis circuit here in a solemn manner. 

b. concr. Those making the circuit ; the judges 
and barristers ; now esp. the latter. 

a 17x4 Burnet Own Time II. 413 The circuits went round 
the country [of Scotland] as was directed by the proclama- 
tion. 1862 Load. Rev. 30 Aug. 182 The days when the 
Northern Circuit rode on horseback across the marshes. 
1873 Helps Ess., Organiz. Daily Life 183 A leading mem- 
ber of the Circuit. 

6. The district or division of country through 
which the judge makes his circuit. 

There are now eight such districts in England and Wales, 
each including several counties, viz. the Northern, North 
Eastern, Midland, Western, Oxford, Home or South 
Eastern, North Wales, and South Wales Circuits. 

1574 Rich Dial. Mercury 4 Eng. Soldier, Euerye pelye 
Constable of euerye Parrysh wfthin his cyrauet. 1642 
Chas. I Lett, fudges tf Ass. S July (1641) 6 Some of the 
ablest Lawyers who ride that Circuit. 1649 Selden Laws 
Eng. I, iv. (X739) 10 Thdr Country they divided into Coun- 
ties or Circuits all under the government of twelve Lords. 
17S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. fnsticiary, The country 
[Scotland] . . is divided into three circuits, the south, west, 
and north, 188s Serjt. Ballantine v. 51 In 

choosing a circuit, a barrister . .is bound by his first choice. 

6. A territorial division of the Methodist churches, 
comprising a number of congregations lying around 
some central town or place, and supplied by a 
series of itinerant preachers. 

1766 Wesley Whs. (1872) IIL 256 The Societies in this 
Circuit inwease. 1791 Hampson Mem. Wesley III. 73 Every 
part of Britain and America is^divided jnto regular portions, 
called circuits ; and each circuit, containing twenty or thirty 
places, is supplied byacertain nnmherof travellingpreachers, 
from two to three or four, who go round it in a month or 
six weeks. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV 142 A number of ^ese cir- 
cuits . . are united and known as a district. iBfis Minnies 
Wesleyan Corf. 43 Each of the places mentioned in these 
Stations, .is the head of a circuit. 

7 . Elect, The coiuse traversed by an electric cur- 
rent between the two poles of a battery ; the path 
of a voltaic current. 


time of completing the dremit. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 
199 With the largest circuit yet employed, their union ap- 
pears to be absolutely instantaneous. 1870 Tyndall Lect. 
Electr\ 2 Interrupting the circuit. .Establishing the circuit. 
*878 Foster Pliys. iii. i, 394 Closing a galvanic circuit. 
i88x_Spottiswoode in Nature No. 623. 346 When the cir- 
cuit is broken, so that the current is interrupted . . the wire 
resumes its ordinary condition. 

+ 8. Roundabout process 01 mode: •(•a. of 
speech or expression : circumlocution. Obs. 

xMa Huloet, Circuit in wordes, ambages, x6o3 Bacon 
Adv.Leam, 1. iv. § 2_New terms of art to express their own 
^nse, and to avoid circuit of speech. 1672 Marvell Reh. 
Iratup.j, ay This design of his he draws out in such a 
arcuit of words, 

b. of reasoning or the like. 

,* 594 - Hooker EccL Pol. ii. g8 By long circuit of deduc- 
tion It may be that euen all truth out or anie truth may he 
concluded. i6m Donne Poems J.), Thou shall not peep 
thro lattices of eyes, Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of ears, nor 
leam By circuit or collections to discern, 1836 I. Taylor 
Ifys. Th. Another Life (1837) Or at best demonstrate 
Its reality by a circuit of reasoning. 

c. Law, esp. Circuit of Action=Q,is.(Mi’gg. 

a i6a6 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law vL ag The law in 
many cases . . tumeth a man over to a further circuit of 
remedy. 1670 Blount Znzu Diet,, Circuit of Action, .is a 
longer course of proceeding to recover the thing sued for 
theq }s needful, 1731 jq Chambers Cycl, 
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9. Path. The period of a disease. {Syd. Sac. Zex.) 

10. attnb. and in Comb., as circuit barrister, 
counsel, -commission, -journey, -judge, -room, table, 
etc. (sense 4 ') ; circuit-sujei-intendent, -work, etc. 
(sense 6 ) ; circuit-breaker, an instrument which 
at regular intervals interrupts an electric current ; 
circuit-closer, any device for closing an electric 
ciuient ; circuit-court, in Scotland, a court held 
periodically in the principal towns, similar in func- 
tion to the English Assize ; in U.S. {<£) Federal 
courts intermediate in authority between the Dis- 
trict Couits and the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
(see Kent Commentaries I, ch. on Constitution) ; 
(5) various State Courts so-called for different 
reasons in particular States ; circuit-steward, a 
principal member in the Methodist circuit nomin- 
ated yearly by the superintendent. 

1850 C. Phillips Curran and his Cante/np. 82 Fgan was 
then a ‘^ciicuit barrister in good practice. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Mech. s. v. Rheotome or *circuitbreaker. 1879 G. 
Prlscott Sp. Telephone 251 A delicate cii cult-breaker ., 
arranged to break the circuit of a telegraph line at the vibra- 
tion. 1768 Bl^ckstonc Comm. III. 354 The judges aresure 
to come and open the ‘■circuit commission!, on the day men- 
tioned. 1708 Royal Proclam. 11 July in Land. Gas. No. 
4456/1 We hereby Appoint . .the said ‘Circuit-Courts of Jus- 
ticia^ to be Holden . .Twice in the Vear. 1843 Penny CycJ 
XXVl. 17 The Circuit couits have appellate jurisdiction 
from the district courts. They have exclusive cognizance 
of offences against the United States. 18^ Ln. Brougham 
Brit. Cenist^ App_ (1862) 419 This power of adjudging a law 
unconstitutional is also possessed by the Circuit Courts of 
the United States. X844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 529 
The *Circuit Judge was authorised to require immediate 
decision. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 14^1 About the termina- 
tion of eveiy quaiter, the ministers, *circuit-stewards, etc, 
meet. x88s Serjt. Ballanttnb Baperiences I. 66 John 
Locke, .was the veiy soul of the circuit-table. 

Circuit (ssukit), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To go, pass, move, or travel round ; to 
make the circuit of, compass about. 

1549 Campl. Scot. 48 The jhyng that circuitis this last tent 
hau^ or fyrst mobiI,_ is immobil. _ i6ox Mundav Death 
Earl Heintington i. iii, son, With several troops hath 
circuited the court. X669 G<tLE CH. Gentiles 1. 1. ix.45 The 
Fhenicians circuited the greatest part of the habitable world. 
1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III, 246 Geryon having 
circuited the air like a faulcon towering without prey , 
vanishes. X879 Proctor Pleas. IVays Sc. v, 119 Some .. 
comet, circuiting the sun in about eleven years. 

tb. Jig. To compass in thought, circumvent, 
get round. Obs. 

a X613 OvERBURY Charac. Noble Spirit Wks. (1856) 61 He 
circuits his intents, and seetb the end before he shoot. 

2. intr. To go or move in a circuit. 

[x349 Compl. Scot. 51 The sune circuitis and gais about 
the cud euyrie xxiiij houris ] x6xx Bible 1 Sam, vii. 16 He 
went fiom yeere to yeeie in circuit [marg. circuited] to 
Bethel and Gilgal and Mizpeh, xdxy Collins Def, Bp. 
Ely II. vii. 264 They must runne clicuiting and fetching a 
conmasse about by the Saints, xdgo Wood Fasti Oxon. I. 
3X (L.) It did not become a doctor to circuit for an inferior 
degree. X708 J. Philips Cyder (J.l, Unless the cordial cup 
perpetual motion keep Quick circuiting^ xSys Proctor Ex- 
panse Heav. X12 The moon as she circuits round the earth. 

Circuiteer (saikitlau), sb. [f. Cmonir -h -eer.] 

1. spec. A judge or banister on circuit. 

a X734 North Lives I. 96 Here we drop our circuiteer ; 
which character lasted till his lordship was made, .solicitor 
general. x8xo Ln. Campbell in Life I. 244 The Oxford 
circuiteers are accomplished gentlemen, but no lawyers. 

2. gen. One who makes a circuit. 

X7x8 Pope Lett. Mr. on the Circuit 17 Sept., Like 

your fellow Ciicuiteer, the Sun, you travel the round of the 
earth. 

+ Circuiteer (smkitls’A w. Obs. [f. prec.] 
To go on circuit. Hence Clxcuiteexing' vbl. sb. 
and ppL a. 

a X734 North Lives I. 277 To return to his lordship and 
his cncuiteering. X77X-a Batchelor (1773I II. 60 He is . . 
something like my grey circuiteering horse, the worse for 
tiavelling. xSxa G. Colman Br. Grins, etc., Two Parsons 
Introd. X, Big-wigg'd circuiteeiing judges. 

Cirouiter (sa'jkitor). [f. Cibodit-h-eri.] == 
CiBCDITEEU sb. 

X654 Whitlock Zootoniia 513 Whether all the Theeves 
condemned by any Ciicuiter corrupted, have done more 
villanies than their Judge. X779 Ld. Malmesbury Diaries 
(1844) i. 331. x886 Sir F. H. Doyle Remin. xm. 239 He 
himself had been a Northern Circuiter. 

Cireniting (ss'jkitig'i, vbl. sb. [f. Cibouit v. 
-h -iNa 1 .] The making of a circuit or circuits. 
Short-ch cutting, the faulty shortening of an elec- 
tric circuit, owing to some flaw in the insulation. 

x6S9 C. Noble Answ. Immod Queries To Rdr. 2 The 
streams tend directly, (though with some seeming circuit- 
ings) to the Ocean. x888 Pall Mail G. 22 Mar. 1/2 If will 
be lighted throughout by electricity. . and if proper care is 
exercised in the installation short-ciicuititig is impossible. 

CilTCIutijlgfy ppl- n. [f. as prec. -)- ^ ] That 

circuits, goes round, goes m oi on a circuit. 

x63a Star Chamb . Cases ^886 j 9 I f my Loi d Deputy change 
the ciicuitinge Judges. ai66t Holvdav Juvenal 72 The 
am phitheater, according to its name being as much as a 
circuiting or compassing theater x886 Ruskin Pratenta 
I. ix. 284 In variously circuUing channels. 

Gircuitiou (saikizfii’Jan). arch. [ad. L. cir- 
cuitiofi-em a going round, n. of action, f. tircuire, 
see Circuit : cf. F. cii cuition.'] A going round 
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or about ; making of a circuit j compassing, encir- 
cling, visitation in circuit. 

*533 Bellenden Livy (1822) 216 The circuicioun and 
charge [circuitio ac cura] that wes wont to be gevin to the 
edilis, war gevin Jo small pepill. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
JIfor. 1338 The circuitions, conversions and changes which 
appeare in the heaven. x6z2 R. Preston God^ Man's Jn- 
uisitioH ii, 47_Leaue .. perambulations and circuitions to 
athan, that infernall Fenpatetike.^ X684 Phil. Trans, 
XIV. 68x The space of a Lunar mrcuition of the earth. X855 
Bailey Mystic 48 Sacred curcultion of the sun. 

2. Jig, Circuitous mode of speech, circumlocu- 
tion, ‘maze of argument’ (J.). 

1542 Udall Ernsm, Apoph. 130a, With a Cynical circui- 
cion or goyng about the bushe. 1603 Harbnet Pop. Impost. 
168 Answers ..without any Circuition or squivocation at 
all. X824 Lanoor lutag. CoHv. Wks. 1846 I. xiii. 68 Adds 
clause to clause . . with all the circuition . . of an inden- 
tuie. 

Circuitize (sarkitaiz), v. rare. [f. Circuit - f- 
-IZE.] To make the circuit of. 

X846 Ecclesiologist VI. 175 A class of men. circuitizing 
the country,_and making copies of its most famous brasses 

II Circuitor (sajkizz-itai). [L, circuitor agent- 
sb,, f. circuire to go round.] One who goes his 
rounds, a travelling inspector, visitor, ranger. 

x8ii Ann. Reg. 1809 342 Ranger and keeper of Swinley 
Walk, and circuitor, bailiff, and chief forester of Battel 
Bailiwick. 1830 Coleridge Tahle-t. 29 May, Satan . . is 
rather the circuitor, the accusing spirit, a dramatic attorney- 
general [Job ii.]. 

Circuitous (ssiki^dtss), a. [ad. late L. circui- 
tos-us abounding in roundabout courses, f. circui- 
ttis Circuit : see -ous.] Of the nature of a circuit, 
roundabout, indirect. 

1664 H. More Mysi. Tntg. 109 Any medium direct or 
circuitous. X790 Paley Horse Paul. i. 4 Coincidences . . 
minute, circuitous, or oblique. 1796 Morse .> 4 zv/z*. Geog. I. 
439 By this kind of circuitous commerce they subsisted and 
^e'W rich. x8oo Colquhoun Comm, Thames xi. 303 This 
ancient Court of Record is too circuitous in its procedure, 
X84S Whately Logic in Eneycl. Meir. 219/1 An artificial 
and circuitous way of speaking. x868 Q. Victoria Ltfe 
Highl. 169 We had .. to take a somewhat circuitous route 
in order to avoid some bogs. 

•)* 2. ? Circus-like. Ohs. rare. 
x8o7 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1 . ii, 92 There are other 
circuitous elections of stone. 

Circuitously (saakiiHtasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LT ■^.] In a circuitous manner, by a roundabont 
way, indirectly. 

X79X Burke Thoughts Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 44, 1 do not 
think, that it is likely to be misled, unless indirectly and 
circuitously. X848 Mill Pol. Econ,m. xbt. (1B76) wo Eng. 
Hsh goods would be paid for circuitously, xsje^ Dickens 
Lett, 31 May, Having come here from toMm circuitously. 

Circuitousuess (saikiv'itasnes). [f. Cirouit- 
ous + -NEsa.] Circuitous quality, manner, or way. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. VI. 74 Tortuous twistings and 
coy circuitousnesses so trying to the patience of the traveller, 
x86g Goulburn Puts. Holiness v. 41 The exercises which 
go most diiectly, and with least circuitousness to the great 
end. X884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 344/2 The river, .winds in 
pleasant ciicuitousness. 

Circuity (saakwiiti). Also 6 oircuitee, cyr- 
ouity. [a. OF. cirmtti circuit, ambit, precinct, 
etc., f L. circuit-us app. after words like gratuite, 
vacuiti, etc.] = Circuit, in various senses. 

►j* 1. Ambit, enclosure, compass, area. Obs. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 220 (D.) A dominion of 
muche more large and ample drcuitee then the samewhiche 
he ■was Lorde of before. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi, Ixx. 749 In 
the circutie or shadowe of the same. 1580 Baret Alv. C, 
536 Within the Circuitie of reason. 

2. Circuitous quality ; roundabout process. 

a x6a6 Bp. Anorewes Serm. (1856) 1. 157 Without all 
ciicuity, noting, naming, and in a manner pointing to it. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. HI. 43 It prevents the circuity and 
delay of justice. x8ox T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 473 
The corresMudence must involve dreuities. X837-9 Hal- 
LAM Hist. Lit. III. ii. § 71 His vehemence loses its effect by 
the' circuity of his pleonastic language. 1845 Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) I. Introd. 8 To avoid the circuity of 
applying to Parliament. 

b. Law. (See quot. and cf. Circuit 8 c.) 

164X Termes de la Z-ey 39 When an action is rightfully 
brought for a duty but yet about the bush, as it were, .it is 
called Circuity of action. 

3. Circular motion. 

1770 T. Whately Observ. Mod. Gardening 67 (L } The 
characteristic property of running water is progress, of stag- 
nant is circuity. 

Circulaole (sauldzUlab’I), a. [f. L. circtild-re 
(see Circulate) + -B 1 E.] That can be circulated ; 
capable of circulation. 

*793 Monthly Rev. XI. 336 In a word, they are a machine 
for lendeiing fixed property drculable. 1B69 Contemp.Rev. 
XI. 136 What Mr. Price declares not to he money, as not 
being drculable. 

Civcilland (so'okblflland). rare. [ad. L. *circu- 
land-ttm, gerundive of circulare (see Circulate) ; 
cf. f/mltiplicand.] That which is to be circulated. 

x82X Netv Monthly Mag. I. 93 In such a case, .the circu- 
lator has produced what does not become actual diculand. 
The cuculation stops with the fabrication. 

Circulaui! (saTkizlOant). Math. [ad. L. circti- 
Idnt-em, pr. pple. of circulare (see Circulate).] 
A species of determinant. 

x88x Burnside & Panton Theory Equai. xi. § lag Here 
in all the rows the constituent are the same five quantities 


taken in circular order, a different one standing first in each 
row. A determinant of this kind is called a circnlant. 

Circular (saukizflii), a. and sb. In 5-6 -er, 5 
-ere, 6 .Sc. -eir, 6-7 -are. [ME. circuUr, a. AF. 
circuler— OF, cirettlier, a partially Latinized alter- 
ation of OF. cerclier:—h. drculSr-is, f. circul-us 
CiECLE. The F. cerclier was successively re- 
fashioned as cerculier, circuiter, circulair e •, the 
Eng. became with the Renascence circular,] 

A. adjective. 

1. Of the form of a circle ; round in superficies. 
1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy ii. xi, A smale aulter , . that was 
halfe circuler. 1541 R. Copland Galyeds Terapeufyke a F iv. 
The vlcere that are cyrculer and rounde. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. ix 22 The frame thereof seemd partly circulare. 
And part triangulare. xyxx Addison Spect, No. x, v 5 A 
Round of Politicians at will's . . those little Ciicular Audi- 
ences, 1833 J- Herschel Astron. vi. 224 Abody which 
always casts a circular shadow must itself be spherical, 
1861 Parker Goth, Archit. i. i. (1874) 3 Circular churches 
were occasionally used fiom an early period. 
t2. transf. Perfect, full, complete. Obs. 
x6x6 Chapman Homer's Hymn to Hermes 82 Nor must 
you..BoiIe in your gall a grudge too circulare. x6x8 — 
Hesiod Ded. 142 Nor were those Greeks so circular in their 
elegant utterance, but their inward judgments and learnings 
were as round and solid. X63X ’M.assvhg'esl Emperor East 
111. ii, In this, sister, Your wisdom is not circular. 1659 
Dryden On Cromwell v, Ho^w shall I then begin or where 
conclude To draw a fame so truly circular? For in a round 
what order can be shewed, Where all the parts so equal- 
perfect are? 

3. Moving in or passing over a circle j orbitual j 
describing a circle. 

e X430 Eptph. in Tundale's Vis (1843) X03 As Phebus went 
by mevyng circulere. 2583 Jas, I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 25 Into 
a circuler dance. 2633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. iv. 76 
It is probable that the terrestriall Globe hath a circular 
motion. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2} III. 663 Like the circular 
motion of a wheel. 

b. Circtilar tour: one which is completed at 
(or near) the place of starting; circular ticket, 
one serving for all the stages of such a tour. 

x86o Advt. Circular tour of Loch Lomond and the Tro- 
sachs, returning from Stirling or Edinburgh. 1873 Cook's 
Excufsionist No. 3 June, Through-tickets, semi-circular 
tickets, and circular tourist tickets. 

4:. Jig. a. Moving or occuiring in a round or cycle 
of repetition. 

0x643 Sandys Bk. Job 12 (T.) The life of man is a 
perpetual -war. In misery and sorrow circular 2647 Cra- 
sh AW Poems, Death Herrys 95 When weak time shall be 
poured out Into eternity, and circular joys Dance in an 
endless round. 0x684 Earl Roscom. (J.) From whence th' 
innumerable race of things By circular successive order 
springs, 

\>.Jig. Forming a link in a circular cliain. 

2842-4 Emerson Ess, Circles Wks, (Bohn) I. 125 Thd 
circular or compensatory character of every human action. 

6 . Of the nature of arguing or reasoning in a 
circle. 

2646 Gillespie Mali Andis 50 Mr. Coleman . . ebargeth 
me with a circular argumentation x68x Hobbfs Rhet 1. 
ix. 24 To praise the Work from the Vertue of the Worker, 
is a circular proof. 2700 T, Baker Reflect. Learn. (J.), 
One of Carte’s first principles of reasoning, .seems to be too 
circular to safely build upon ; for he is for proving the being 
of God from the truth of our faculties, and the truth of our 
faculties from the being of a God. 

6 . Circuitous, roundabout, indirect. 

2627 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel 11. ii. If you 
knew well my heart, you would not be So circular, 2863 
Dickens Mut, Fr. iii. i, You ciicular old dodger. 

7. =Cyclio. Obs. rare. 

0x734 Dennis (J.h Had Virgil been a circular poet, and 
closely adhered to history, how could the Romans have had 
Dido? 

8 . Affecting or relating to a circle or number of 
persons ; esp. in circular letter, ‘ a letter directed 
to several persons, who have ■the same interest in 
some common affair’ (J.); circular note (a.) = 
prec. ; (b.) 2 . letter of credit addressed by a banker 
(e.g. in London) to seveial bankets in other coun- 
tries, in favour of a certain person named therein, 
usually a person on a tour. 

2639 Bp. Walton Considered 192 Their chief Priest 

. .sends circular letter:, to the rest about their solemn feasts. 
2687 R. L’Estrange Answ. Dis. 29 And never any Letter 
pernaps, was moie Universally Circular, then This has been. 
2776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. I. xii, 246 Circular epistles wwe 
sent, to all the principal cities. i8w Hallam Const. Hist. 
(2876) III. xiv. 75 The country gentlemen, .were tried with 
circular questions, whether they would comply with the king 
in their elections, a 2847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 
1. V. 249 An old lady . . ca_me from a distant part of the 
county to pay a circular visit among her relations. 284S 
Macaulay Hut. Eng. II, 225 Circular letteis, imploring 
them to sign, were sent to eveiy corner of the kingdom, 
2850 Thackeray Kieklehitys Wks (2869) 288 My lady K. 
walked over to the money changars, where she changed a 
couple of circular notes 2879 Farrar St, Paul IL 438 
The circular Epistle which is generally known as the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. 

9. Math. Of or pertaining to the circle, or its 
mathematical properties ; as in 

Circular are, cubic, error, function, measure; chcular 
line (0 ) see quot. 2796 ; _(d.) the imaginary straight line 
joining the centre of any ciicle to either of the two circular 
points at infinity, and forming a tangent to the circle ; cir- 
cular parts [pf Napier\ ‘ five parts of a right-angled or a 
quadrantal spherical triangle; they are the two legs, the 

5i 
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complement of the h>pothenuse, and the complements of 
the two oblique angles* tHutton j f 

feints, the two imaginary points at infinity through which 

all circles pass, also called feco/V&._ ^ 

*599 Massinger, etc. OldLtao v. i. All Studies else are out 
as circular lines And death the centre where they must all 
meet. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 289/1 Circular lines, a 
name given by some authors to such straight lines M are 
divided by means of the divisions made in the arch of a 
circle. Such as the Sines, Tangents, Secants, etc. 1859 
Todhumteh Sfl/. Trigontmt. v. § 66 (tSyi) 5s 
which are ctilled, from their inventor, Napier's Rules of 
Circular Parts. 1874 — 'frigonem. iL § 20. to The fraction 
arc divided by i.adius is called the chcular measure of an 
angle. 1878 Woi.stiinhoi.me Math. Problems (ed. si 248 
The two impossible circular points at infinity, 1884 Wil- 
li IMSON DW. Calc. xii. § 186 (ed. 5! This curve is called a 
circular cubic. Ibid. 431 Eliminate the circular and ex- 
ponential function from, the equation. x88^ F. Britten 
Watch ^ Ctockm. 60 [The] Circular Error, .in a clock [is] 
the difference of time caused by the pendulum following a 
circular Instead of a cycloidal path. 

10, Technical. 

Circular holt ; ‘ a machine employed by the Nottingham 
lace manufacturers in making net’ (Simmonds Trade Diet.). 
Circular canon (Mus.V. a canon which leads back to the 
beginning and repeats itself instead of coming to a regular 
dose. Circttlar.circ»lar work {Arch.) ; ‘ a term applied to 
any work which is formed by the intersection of two cy- 
linders whose axes are not in the same direction' (Gwiltl. 
Circular crystals : ‘ a term applied to the flattened groups 
of radiating needles which form when solutions of oxalurate 
of ammonia, salicine, and other substances are evaporated 
in a thin layer on a microscopic slide' {Syd. Sec. Lexh. 
Circular file', ‘a circular saw or serrated disCj adapted to 
run on a spindle or mandrel, and used in cutting teeth of 
cog-wheels ’ (Knight Diet. Mech . ). Circular instruments : 
instruments for measuring angle^ graduated round the whole 
circumference of a circle, i.e.360'’. Circular loom', ‘a loom 
in which the shuttle moves in a circular race and contin- 
uously in one direction through warps arranged in a circle ’ 
(Knight Diet. AlechX Circular number : a number whose 
powers terminate in the same digit as the number it- 
self. Circular falarixaiiaui see Poiarization, Ctrcttlar 
sailing iNdui.) : navigation by the arc of a great circle 
(see Circle sb. 2 b.). Circular saw : a saw in the form of a 
circular disc, which is made to revolve rapidly on its axis. 
Hence circular saw-mill, etc. Circular shears j ‘ shears 
for sheet-metal consisting of two circular blades on parallel 
pins’ (Knjght Did. Alech.). Circular work (Arch.)! ‘a 
term applied to any work with cylindric faces ’ (Gwilt). 

18^ OusELEY Counterf. xv. 105^ If it [the canon] is made 
continually to recur to the beginning, so as never to come to 
a regular close, it is called Infinite, or ^Circular. 1796 Hut- 
ton Math. Did., *Circiilar Numbers . . are such as have 
their powers endmg in the roots themselves. As the num- 
ber 5, whose square is 25, and its cube xas, etc. xSja C. W. 
Hoskyns Talfa 178 As easily as a *circular-saw cuts a 
plank, i8*6 j . Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art 1. 98 The con- 
struction of a circular saw-mill, Invented by Smart. 

11. Comb., as circular-cutting, -edged, -shaped, 
-storied, -visaged, adjs, ; circular-wise adr. 

iSja C, W. Hoskyns Talfa i8a The '’‘circular-cutting im- 
plement I have described. X794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 1 . 
151 Gouges are . . '’’circular-edged tools, 1837 Pickens 
/’/VA tu.v, A couple of large-headed, *circular-Yisaged males. 

'VoNC Diana 302 The thunderclap as it comes not 
right down but '’’circularwlse. m3 Bradley Faui, Did. 
s.v. Pheasant Pouts, Place the Nets, .circularwlse. 

B. sb. 1 1. A circular figure or space, rare. 
3360 Rollahs Crf. Venus ii. 593 In ane conclaue all maid 
of Christall cleir. .Bot |it he saw within that circuleir. 18x3 
J. Giusmsst Labyrinth Demolished 44 O, C, G, with their 
diversities, are circles or circulars. 

2. Short for circular letter or note : now esp. a 
business notice or advertisement, printed or other- 
■wise reprodneed in large numbers for distribu- 
tion. 

z8x8 Tods, Circular Letter . . Modern affectation has 
changed this expression into the substantive; and we now 
hear of nothing nut circulars from publick offices, and cir. 
culars from suj^erintendants of a feast or club, i&a Bvron 
Lei. to Kinnaird 6 Feb., The circulars are arrived, and 
circulating. 1848 Thackeray .SA. Snobs iv. (L.), Down with 
the Court Circular— that engine and propagator of Snob- 
bishness. I promise to subscribe for a year to any daily 
paper that shall come out without the Court Circular. 1836 
FaouDE Hist. Eng! (1858) I, ii. 153 He summoned the peers 
by_ circular to London. 1880 Brit. Post. Guide 6 Circulars, 
— i.e., letters which, from internal evidence, appear to be 
intended for transmission in identical terms to several per- 
sons . . may also be sent by book post, x888 Lindley 
Parinerihip 5)222 A change in the name of a firm,, 
coupled with announcements of the change by circulars 
sent to the old customers. 

OiTCRlarism. A theory that space is circular. 
1884 Aihensum 6 Dec. 733/2 All that is wanting to make 
the Flatlanders realize a third dimension, and to settle 
circularism once for alL 


Circularity (saikw^lte-rili). [f. L. type cir~ 
atlaritas f. circulSr-is •. cf. Pr. circularitat, F. 
circulariti, and see -ITY.] 

Circular quality, foim, or position, 

X58a Batman On Barthol. iii. xviii. 19 By circularitie of 
the lirame, 1646 Sir _T. Browne Pseud. Bp. v. xxi, 268 
Fetching under lines incomprehensible circularity. 1773 
Johnson JVesi, Isl. Wks. X. 349 A hut is constructed with 
loose stones, langed for the most part with some tendency 
to circularity. 1833 G. Johnston Nat. Hist, E. Bord. I. a 
From the circularity and elevation of the boundary, the 
district, .has the appearance of a basin. 

t b. (^\v&i-co7Ur. That which is circular ; a cir- 
cular series or arrangement. Obs. 

16^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 191 The heavens 
. . [have] no diyersitie or difference, but a simplicity of parts, 
and equiformity in motion continually succeemng each 


other; so that, from what point soever we compute, the ac- 
count will be common unto the whole circulaiily. 

'f' c. ? Circular argument or reasoning. Obs. 
x6io Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xii. xvii._(i62o) 433 But 
by Gods grace reason will lay those circularities flat inough. 
f!jyp. ii1a.T» igA (s 5 ‘jk«?iar 3 iz), ». [f. Cibculak 

+ -IZE.] 

1. irans. To make circular. 

1799 Southey Let. 5 June in Li/e ^ C.orr. (1830) II. 18, 1 
pray you to send ine tlie old ■woman, who was circulaiisedj 
O, who saw her own bach, .the omikron of old women. 

2 . To ply with circulars, send cii culars to, 

1848 Tait's Mag. XV; 253 One cemeteiy company in par- 
ticular circiilarired us in very pressing and persuasive 
terms. 1887 Echo 21 Apr. i To circularise the lodges of the 
Freemasons for .su'bscriptions. 

Hence Ci'rcularizer, Circularizing vbl. sb. 
axiAppl. a. 

1881 World 22 June 5/2 It at once takes [them] out of the 
category of common prospectus-issueis. They are not as 
other circularisers are. /oi</._Here they are . . set forth with 
all possible elaborateness of drcularising. _i886 Ediu. Rev. 

7 Jan. 84 Mischief wrought by the circularising firms. 

Gircularly (saukiz/liili), adv, [f. Ciucular 
a. + -LV.] In a circular manner, in a circle. 

1. In the form of a circle. 

1543 Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg. 1. ui. 4 Diuide the brayne 

f anne with a sawe circularely. x666 Pepys Diary 22 July, 
'or fruit, the best way is to have walls built circularly, 
1834 Mrs. Somlrvillc Counec. Phys. Sc. xvj. (1849) *4S 
Propagated circularly all round the centie of disturbance. 

2. In a circulai' orbit or coiii'se. 

1361 Eoen Arte Nauig. i. xx. 22 The Planet . . is moued 
circularly. 1666 Drvdem Ann, Mtrab. ii. Trade, which 
like blood should circularly flow. s&rjsPncsrtCtc. Ess. Astron. 
viii. 108 A body moving circularly lound the sun. 

3. By circular reasoning, in a logical circle, 
r6si Baxter Inf. Bapi. 35 TTiat is to prove the same by 
the same, or else to argue circularly. 1861 Dickens Gt. 
Expect. I. vii. 103 Joe. .completely stopped me by arguing 
circularly, and answering with a fixed look ‘ Hei 
f 4. Completely, perfectly. Obs. 

1616 Chapman Homers Hymns AJolio 33 And those gifts 
onely let thy deified mind Be circularlie pleas'd with. x6x8 
— Hesiod Ded. 141 These most wise, learned and circularly- 
spoken Grecians. 

1 6. In. rotation, among a circle of people. Obs. 
1648 T, Hill Strength qfSaints A3 a. That they (though 
but circularly, by ^ or 4 in a morning; may have leave to 
come to the Homing Sermon in the ilmbey. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies ii. 30 He bestowed also a vast summe of money 
on several Corporations to he imployed circularly for tlie 
henefit of the poor Freemen therein. 

Circularness (.sa’okitnames). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -RESS.l Circular quality, form, etc. 

x66a Fuller Worthies iii. 1x3 In forme.. in a Map it 
[Warwickshire] doth pretend to some Circulamess. 

t Gi'rcularyy d. Obs. [f, (mod.)L. type 
Idri-us, whence alsorood.F. circulaire: see -ARY 
— Circular a. in vaiious senses. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. liii. (1611) 293 Crosse and cir- 
culane speeches, wherein there are attributed to God .snifli 
things as belong to Manhood, and to Man such as properly 
conceme the Deitie of Christ lesus. x6io Healey Si. Aug. 
Citie o/God xii. xix. (1620) 436 The circulary persons that 
tuine all things round. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart’s Archit, 
xxviii. 68 Such of them whose Superficies is most flexuous 
and circulaiy. i68a Lorut. Gim. No. 1768/1 The King of 
Poland has issued his Circulary Letters for the Summoning 
a Dyet. a 1734 North Livesi. 313 He. . made one at their 
circulary dinings, and the turn came to dine with him. 

Gircnlate (sS-uki^Hi^t), v. Also 6 circo-. 
Fa. pple 5-6 Qirovilat(e. [f. L. circuldt- ppl. stem 
of circulare to make circular, to encircle; de- 
ponent circuldri to gather in a circle, to collect 
people about one; in med.L. and Romanic to 
move in a circle, etc.; f. circuhts Cirole; see 
also -atb 3.] 

tl. Old CJwn. irans. To subject a substance to 
continuous distillation in a closed vessel (Cibohla- 
TOBY, j^.), in which the vapour was caused to con- 
dense at the top of the apparatus and to flow back 
into the original liquid, me whole thus undergoing 
lepeated vaporization and condensation. Obs. 

*47* Ripley Comp. AM. Ep. in Ashm, Theair. (1632) n6 
In Balneo of Mary togeather let them be circulat. 1343 
Raynold Byrih Man. 23 The artire blud, whorlid, cir- 
culat, & coagitat together, etc. XS94 Plat JewelUHo. 
II. 2x Some doo vse to diculate the same in Balneo, til it 
darifie, 1390 Greene Orpharim Wks. (Grosart) XII. 66 
Women M the purest quintissence circolated fiom all other 
liuing things, aie theiefore the most beautifull and faire. 
i^i French Distill. L (1631)26 Circulate this in a Pellican 
with a moderate heat for the space of a month, 
Phillips, To circulate . .in a Vessel call'd aFehcan ; wherein 
uie same Vapour which is elevated into the Air by the Fire 
fall^own again to xemount and be distill’ d several timM ’ 
*|-2. To gather into a circle. 

1313 Doucl-as JEneis vi, viii. ax Onto Eneas left syde and 
rycht hand The saulis flokkis drcnlate [v,r. dreulit] in a 
rout. 

1 3. trans. To go or run round ; to encircle, en- 
compass, surround. Obs. 

*37 * Digges Pantom. il xxL Pj, Thus proceeding till ye 
"aue circulate the figure, .ye shall in the ende departe the 
whole figure into as many equall portions as ye determined, 
loix Synim Hist. Gi. Brit, vi. xlvL 160 He circulated seuen 
mis with a Wall. x6xx — Tfieat. Gi. Brit. xxv. (1614) 49/1 
Herefordshire . . lyeth circulated upon the North with 
Worcester and Shropshire. 1685 Bp. Croft Animativ. 


CIRCULATING-. 

Burners Th. Earth Pref., May I not conclude for certain 
that this man hath been in the moon, where his head hath 
heen intoxicated with circulating the eaith? 

4. intr. To move round, turn round, revolve, 
formerly round an axis \pbs!), or in an orbit 
{arch.) ; now round a circuit, circuitous course, 
system of pipes, or the like. (Influenced by 5 .) 

167a Newton in Phil. Trans. VII. 3099 A Top. .made to 
circulate by whipping it. 1718 J. Chamdeklayne Jtclig. 
Philos. Pref. {1730)51 Balls, which like Planets ciiculnte 
about it. 1830 Sir J. Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 193 The 
moon circulates about the earth. 1832 CoNYBEARn ft II. 
Si. /’rtw/(i862) I. iv. 106 These movements begin to circu- 
late more and moie round a new centre of activity. 1834 
Ronalds & Richardson Ghent. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 224 The 
air . . enteiing at the bottom of the stove . . circulates round 
the flues. 1878 PIuxlly Physiogr. 74 The ciicuit in which 
every di op of water is compelled to ciiculatc. *882 Mrs. 
H, Reeve Cookery ^ Ilousek. ii. (ed. 2) g 'The charct de- 
canters should ciiculate two or thiee limes lound the table. 

6. intr. spec. Of Ihe blood : To flow from (he 
heart through the arteries and veins back to the 
heart again. Extended to the continuous motion 
of other fluids in the vessels of animals and plants. 

1636 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 407 The blood,_ pei- 
petually circulating (as hath been shown fioin many infal- 
lible signs and maiks by Doctor Haiveyi in the veins and 
arteries. n:i69x Boyle Wks. II. 6g (R.) Blood [of vipeis], 
even whilst it circulates, we have always found, as to sense, 
actually cold. *746-7 IIcrvey Alcdif. (t8i8t 123^ This, al- 
tiacted by the root, and circulating through invisible canals 
. . clothes the foiest with all its verdant honuuis. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody Wk.s. (Bohn) I. 49a Blood is 
blood which circulates, 

■ 5 . intr. Of persons : To go about in a social 
ciicle, 'go the round.’ 

1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch. i. 8 He came . . by no 
means prepared to circulate among liis flock, xSyo Haw- 
thorne Eng. Note Bks. (1879) 11. 96 Who, at the age of 
ninety, is still cii culating in society. 

6 . intr. (with extended sense). To pass from 
place to place freely and continuously so as to 
visit eveiy part; to pass from hand to hand or 
from mouth to mouth. Also, of a newspaper or 
periodical : to pass into the hands of readers, to 
be extensively talcen and read. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 231 The Air . , circulates 
through.. to the Grate of the Stove. 1691 Locio; Money 
Wks. 1727 II. 92 If our Money and Trade were to circulate 
only amongst our selves. 175X Johnson Rambler No. 1A4 
T 10 Secret history , .is for the most part believed only while 
it circulates in whispers. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 372 
That ether which is continually circulating through nil 
things. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger t. iii. 42 The 
money circulating in this neighbourhood. X883 Act 48 Vic. 
c. x6 § 9 Newspapers published or circulating in the County. 

7. tra7is. To pul into circulation, put about, jiro- 
mulgate, give currency to, diffuse ; -put into the 
hands of leaders, etc. 

*777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. t. i, Did you circulate the re- 
port of Lady Brittle's intrigue with Captain Boastall ? x8xs 
Scribbleomania zf&note, To print and circulate the Bible. 
X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 104 A little tiact. .had been 
actively circulated through the ranks. x868 E. Edwards 
Raleigh I. vii. ixo The news of the enemy’s preparations 
were circulated, .throughout the country, 
b. lit. To hand or pass round. 

X884 Law Times 14 June tai/i After the loving cup had 
been cii-culated, the Lord Mayor submitted the loyal toasts. 

8. Math. Of decimal fractions : To recur, repeat 
iu periods of several figures (see CiBCULATiNOb 

1768 Robertson Circ. Decimals in Phil Trans. LVIII. 
209 Some of them [decimal fractions] recur, or circulate; 
that is, the same figure or figures run over again and again 
ad infinitum. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 75 note. The 
decimal circulates in a complete period of 28 figures, 
t 3; To beat out, emboss (melal). Obs. 
t Grrculate, sb. Obs. Math. [f. prec. or its 
source.] A circulating decimal. 

1768 Robertson Circ. Decimals in Phil, Trans. I.VIII. 
Z13 The proper denominator of the circulate. X796 Hutton 
Math. Did. I. 290/1 That part of the circulate which re- 
peats, is called the repetend. 1827 — Course Alaih. I. 75 
mte. In corresponding circulates of 28 figiues. 

Girculated (soukitHflited), ppl. a. £f. Cinou- 

LATE v. -t- -ED.] (See the verb.) 

X64X French Distill, iii. (1631) 80 Put four times as much 
of the best circulated Oil of (Samphire to il, 1680 .^cep. 
Chem. I. 78 A circulated Salt, .abstracted from Compound 
Bodies. 1867 Longf, Dautds Paradiso xxiii. 109 Tlius did 
the cliculated melody Seal itself up. 

Gi'r dilating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ino 1 .] 
The action of the veib Ciboulate. (.See next "b.) 

*S^,Raynold Byrih Man. H h 7 The maner that nature 
vseth m circulatyng of the attracted blud. 

Gircnlatiug (S3-Jki7)lcitig),yi//. a. [f. as piec, 
+ -ing 2.] Thai circulates, in various senses. 

*®3*. Lithgqw Trav. 4x4 A commodious place lying in 
00 , , circulating Prouinces. 1649 Milton Eikon. 

nr®.,’ S. ‘'•fuulSting dance of his shifts and evasion.s. 
iw^Phil. 2V««s. I. 76 The circulating blood. x8xo Byron 
Juan I. 190 One of the most circulating scandal.s Inat had 
for centuries been known. X841-7X T. R. Jones Anim. 
King. (ed. 4) 433 The circulating fluid, .was brought to the 
roots of the branchise. 

b. Special combs, (in some of these the ppl. a. 
is not clearly distinguished from the vbl. sb.) : Cir- 
culating capital (see Capmal sb.2 3 c). Circulat- 
t7ig cistern, a cistern used in connexion with the 
circulation of hot water through a system of pipes. 
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CIBCULUS. 


Cvrctdahng decimal \ a decimal fraction in whicli 
two or more figures are repeated ad infinitum. 
Circulating library', a library of which the books 
are cii dilated among subscribers. Circulating 
imditim : a medium of exchange, whether gold, 
silver, or any other article. Circulating pump (see 
quot.). Circulating systein,'. see CiacuLATOBTa. i. 

1743 (Aiivi.) June 12 Proposals for erecting a Pttilie Cir- 
culating Library in London. .Librarian, Samuel Fancourt. 
1768 Robebtson {fitle) Circulating Decimals in Phil. 
Traits. LVIII, It is usual to mark the first and last of cir- 
culating expressions, __ with points over the figures. 177s 
Shcrioan Rivals ii. ii, A circulating library . . is an ever- 
green tree of diabolic^ knowledge 1 1783 Genii Mag. 941 
Heard that the first circulating library was opened by the 
Rev. Mr. Fancourt. .50 or 60 years ago. .it was afterwards 
removed to_ Crane-court, Fleet-street. 1776 Adam Smith 
IV. N.l. II. i. 280N0 fixed capital can yield any revenue but 
by means of a circulating capital. 1798 Malthus Popul. 
(1817) II. 330 The increase of the circulating medium. 1801 
DitHcan’s Amials Med. VI. 177 The Vascular and Cir- 
culating system. 1806-7 J- Pehesford Miseries Hunt. 
Life^ (1826) XVII. i. 120 The circulating library, where 
nothing circulates— but the catalogue 1 i8og R. Lang- 
ford Introd, Trade 131 Circulating medium, cash and 
notes payable on demand. 1838 Penny CycL X. 402/1 When 
a decimal fraction cannot be found e.xactTy equal to a given 
common fraction, the division by which the numerator is 
found, leads to what is called a Circulating Decimal. 184S 
Milt. Pol. Econ. i. ix. (18761 83 By the adoption of machinery 
a circulating capital . .has been converted into a fixed capital. 
x86a MnneraPulv. (1880) 63 The nation, .has little 

occasion for circulating media. 1864 Times 9 Sept. (L.), 
Monarchy, republic, empiie . . over and over again like a 
circulating decimal. 1874 Knight Diet. MecTu s. v. Cirae- 
lating-pnmf, the cold-water pump by which condensation 
water is drawn fiom the sea, river, or well, and diiven 
through the casing of a surface condenser. 1884 Health. 
E.vhio. Caial. 94/1 Hot Water Circulating Cistern. 
Civcillatiou (saikiiUtfiJan"). [a. F. circulation 
or L. circuldtion-em, noun of action f. circuldre : 
sec CiBOULATE.] The action of cii dilating. 

1. Movement in a circle, circular motion or course, 
t a. Movement round or about. 

Stewart Cron. Scot. IJ. 646 With_ circulatioun sa 
about thajeid. For les expenssis and for grittar speid. 1575 
Thynne Let. rg Mar. in Animaehi Introd. 35 IVom one, 
all nombers doo arise, and by circulatione doo ende againe 
ill thee same oone. 164a Fuller Holy (j- Prof. St. lu, xx 
208 As the world is round, so we may observe a circulation 
in opinions. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysi. 601 According to 
this Latter Flatonick Hypothesis, there would seem to be 
not so much a Gradation or Descent, as a kind of Circula- 
tion in the Trinity, 

t b. A rotation about an axis, gyration ; orbilual 
revolution. Obs, or arch. 

1603 Timme Quersit. i. iv. is The perpetual! circulation 
by which the heaven is married to the earth. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Jonrn. Jems. (1721) gs After they had by these 
vertiginous circulations and clamours turn’d their heads. 
lypS T. Taylor Afnleius ix, (1822) 215 Orderly and esta- 
blished circulations of the stars. ' 

')• e. An imdulalion propagated in circles from 
a centre. Obs. 

1647 H. More Song oJ Soul 11. iii, i. xx. The arculations 
Of sounds would be well known by outward sight. 1678 
Cudworth Iniell, Syst. i. ir. § 36. 581 The Circulations of 
Water^ when some Heavy Body falling into it, its Supei- 
ficies IS depressed, and from thence every way CSicularly 
Wrinkled. 1^94. Suu-ivan Piew Nat. I. 177 An emission 
and a circulation of solar particles. 

*1' 2. A continuous repetition of a series of actions, 
events, etc., in the same order or direction; a 
round. Obs. 

1682 H. Maurice Senn, hef. King 22 The \Vorld. .grown 
Old under the Tautologies of Sin, and the Circulations of 
repeated Judgments. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 114 What 
is this life, but a circulation of little mean actions 7 17M Du 
Foe Crusoe (1858) 331 Living in a daily circulation of sor- 
low, living but to work. 1731 S. Hales Stat. Ess. I. i 
Such a circulation of causes and effects.. necessary to the 
gi eat ends of nature. 

•t* b. Alternate action, alternation ; ‘ reciprocal 
interchange of meaning’ (J.). Obs, 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. liii_. (1611I29S There is in lhose 
two speeches that rautuall circulation befoiementioned. 
1647 H. More Poems SS Each knave these bellows blow in 
mutuall chculalion. 

t8. Old Chem. The continuous distillation of 
a liquid for the purpose of concentrating or refining 
it : see Cieculatb v. i and Cibculatobt sb. Obs. 

1385 Thynne in Animadv. Introd. 76 After the order of 
circulation in alchemicatl art. 1603 Timme Qnersit. iii. 183 
Circulation is to rectifie any thing to a higher peifection. 
i6ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 268 Circulation is 
the exaltation of pure liquor by circular solution and co- 
agulation in a Pelican. 1641 French Distill, i. (r6si) 9- 
1 4. (See quol.) Obs. _ _ , 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Circulation, properly an incircling, 
or invironing. 

5, The circuit of the blood from the heart thiough 
the arteries and veins, and back to the heart. 
Hence, of any nutritive fluid through the vessels of 
animals or plants. 

[1628 HARVEY(fiWc) Exercitatioanatornica, .de circulatione 
sanguinis.} 1636 Ridgley Praci. Physkk 357 The Cause of 
Vertigo is the circulation of the spirits animal by a thin 
vapour. i6fe R. Coke Power if Suhj. Pref. 3 The Pkysi- 
tians. .in blood-letting supposed the circulation of the blood, 
yet none asserted it before. .Doctor William Harvey, zjxz 
Addison Sfect. No. S43 ^ ^ Since the circulation of the 
blood has been found out. 1794 Sullivan Vimi Nat. 1. 177 


The circulation of the fluids of an animal, or of a vegetable. 
1813 Sir _H. Davy Agrtc. Chem. (1S141 (A The leaves pre- 
serve their functions . . no longer than there is a circulation 
of fluids through them, 1831 CARPENTER.il/rtw. Phys. (ed a) 
321 Objects of the circulation of Nutrient Fluid, 
b. Often called simply * the circulation *. 

1707 Flover Physic. Pulse-Waick 258 The Circulation 
runs too quick in Fevers. _ 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
391 Any stoppage of the Circulation will pioduce a dropsy. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 8 The circulation is com- 
plete in the Mollusca. 18^ Kane W ref. Exfl. II. i. 25, I 
cannot keep up my circulation on a sledge. 

6 . The movement of any thing in a ‘ round not 
stiictly circular, but such that it returns again into 
itself after making a general circuit of the inter- 
mediate points. 

x6^ Whitlock Zootomia^ 535 The Bodie.s . . are now as 
serviceable to the Circulation of matter . . turn to as good 
Grasse, prove as beneficiall to the Parsons Cowes, or S&ep. 
1636 Cowley Davideis i. Note^ All which maintain a per- 
petual Circulation of Water, like that of Blood in Alan’s 
Body. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xx. 337 The waters of the 
earth are in a state of constant circulation. x88o Haugbton 
Phys. Geog. iii. T28 The indirect heat contributed by the 
rainfall and atmospheric circulation. 

^g. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. § 7. 149 Guardians and 
executors of laws are therefore the vitals of a Society, with- 
out which there can be no drculation of justice in it. 

7. The transmission or passage of anything (e. g. 
money, news) from hand to hand, or from person 
to person (with the notion of its ‘ going the round ’ 
of a country, etc.) ; dissemination or publication, 
whether by transmission from one to another, or 
by distribution or diffusion of separate copies. 

1684 Burnet A/artf’f Utopia 32 A free circulation of Mony 
. . is necessary for the course of Commerce and Exchange. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. n. § 2 Aloney changeth hands, 
and in this circulation the life of business and com- 
merce consists. 1836 Emerson Nature, Commodity Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 144 The rain feeds the plant ; the plant feeds the 
animal : and thus the endless circulations of the divine 
charity nourish man. x8^5 M’^Culloch Taxation 11. vi. 
(1852) 293 The free circulation of information. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. II. 113 This order was intended to prevent 
the circulation of Protestant treatises. 1880 M'Carthy 
Owti Time III. xxxix. 196 The most extravagant exaggera- 
tions were put into circulation. 

b. The extent to which copies of a newspaper, 
periodical, etc., are distributed, the number of 
readers which it reaches. 

1847 De Quincey Secret Societies (1863) VI. 267 The 
journal had a limited circulation. 1837 Whewlll Hist. 
Induct. Sc. Pref. 7 [Th|s] is sufficiently proved by the circula- 
tion which it has obtained. 

8 . A statement circulated, a rumour, a report. 
1774 Burke Sf. on Amer. Tlitr. There is also another 
circulation abroad, spread with malignant intention. 1776 
— Corr. (1844) II. los The government circulation is, that 
they [the troops] retired vrithout molestation. 

9. comr. A circulating medium, a currency. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rei‘. 78 A boundless paper circulation. 
x866 Crump Banking iv. 86 Cheques, which are such an im- 
portant part of the circulation of the country. 1873 Jevons 
Money (1878) 56 The present circulation of China is com- 
posed to a considerable e.\tent of the so-called Sycee 
silver. 

Girculative (so'Jki/^leiliv), a. [f. L. drculat- 
ppl. slem of circulare-. see -iVB.] Having the 
quality of circulating or producing circulation. 

1633 Person Varieties n. 33 It is cold . . as wanting . . the 
circuiative heate. 1727 Bradley Earn. Did. s.v. Distilla- 
tion, A circuiative or reiterated distilling with new sub- 
stances. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. ixi The only species 
of landed property that is essentially moving" and circu- 
iative. *8oa Ruskin Mnuera Pulv. (1880} 20 The degree 
of fluency or circuiative character. 

Circulator (s 3 ukiffl«*l 3 i). [a. L. dmilator 
a peddler, quack, n. of agent f. drctild-ri ; see 
CiBCULATB and -OE. (Cf. F. drculatmr.)'] He 
who or that which circulates : in various senses. 

1 1. A motmtebank who gathers a ring or crowd 
of spectators about him ; a quack, charlatan. 

[The old explanation of the name took circulari as 'to 
10am’ or ‘stroll about as a vagrant’, and has sometimes 
affected the use of the word in Eng.] ^ 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 793 Circulators, Juglers or 
Quacksalvers, did cast certmn mazes or small cakes to 
them. 1633 Keywood Hierarch, ix. 397-8 Witches, Magi- 
tions. Circulators, Juglers, etc. 1639 Gauden Tears Ch, 
200 (D. ) A kind of Gipsy-Christians, or a race of Circulators, 
Tumblers, and Taylers in the Church. x8d9-3a Todd Cycl. 
A fiat. IV. 1064/2 The epithet ‘Circulator’, in its Latin in- 
vidious signification, was applied to him [Harvey]. 

’)’ 2. One who tiavels round (the woild) ; one who 
tiavels round, or abotit a distiict, who makes Lis 
‘ rounds e. g. a ‘ commercial traveller Obs. 

1634 Whitloci* Zooiomia 2x2 The . . intellectual World 
meeting with daily and fresh Circulatours, and Discoverers, 
as well as this material! World, hath with its Drakes, and 
Magellans. <*1734 North Lives (1826) III. 294 Two or 
three peisons, who, to make good their monopoly, send 
abroad their circulators, and in that manner get into their 
hands all that is valuable, 

3. One who circulates or puts about coin, news, 
reports, information, etc. ; osp. in bad sense, a tale- 
bearer, scandal-monger. 

179a Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 31 The reports which they 
circulate, .grow more rife than ever. I met some of ihe 
circulators. 18x6 Byron Let. to Moore 29 Feb., I speak of 
circulators. 1839 Mill L^erty v. (1865) 63/2 A central 


depository, and active circulator and diffuser, of the expe- 
rience resulting from many triah. 187a Daily News 10 
Dec , The authors and circulators of the report. 

4. Math. A circulating decimal, 
t Gixcnlato'riotis. a. Obs. rare-\ [f. L. 
circuldtori-iu, f. circulator', see prec. and -oey.] 
Of the nature of a mountebank, who collects a 
ring round him in the streets. 

<11677 Barrow Senn, (1683) II. xx. 290 Such . . as Magi- 
cians, Diviners, circulatorious Juglers, and such emissaries 
of the Devil, or self-seeking Impostours are wont to use. 

t Ci'rculatOTJy, sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. circuld- 
tori-um ; cf. next.J A vessel for tlie old chemical 
process of circulation ; an alembic or retort having 
the neck or necks bent back so as to re-enter the 
lower part of the retort, a ‘pelican’. 

1339 Morwyhg Evonym. r i Suffred . . to putrifie in a cir- 
culatory or a blynde limbeck. _ x64x French Distill, iv. 
(1631) 99 Digest them in a Circulatory tea days. 1708 
Phillips, Circulatory, a (Ilass-Vessel, in which the Steam 
of the distilled Liquor, by its rising and falling, rolls about 
as it were in a Circle. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. There are 
two kinds of circulatories ; the diota or double vessel ; and 
the pelican. 

Circulatory (ssukirflatari), a. [ad. L. circit- 
Idtdri-tcs ; see above. Cf. F. circnlatoire, i 6 th c. in 
Littre.] Ofthenature of, or pertaining to, circulation. 
1. Pertaining to the circulation oi the blood, or 
of any analogous fluid or current. 

1605 Timme Quersit, i. xv, 72 The veyne called vena caua 
. . is . . the vessel circulatorie. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 
59 It is carried up and down in circulatory Vessels, X707 
Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 14 The Blood . . continumly 
moves through the circulatory Organs. X862 A. Maclaren 
in Moan. A/^.V. 517 Their nervous and circulatory systems 
are readily irritated. x88o Hauchton Phys. Geog. lii. 131 
The circulatory current revolving to the left. 

•[• 2. Old Chem. For the purpose of chemical 
‘ circulation ’ : see Ciboulatoby sIk 
X675 Evelyn Terra (iTjCi 66 Old Glauber.. by the assist- 
ance of certain Circulatory vessels to prepare the oily succus 
and pinguid juice, c ijzo W. Gibson FarrieVs Dispetis, 
III. ill. (1734) 132 Unless they be made in a cii culatory vessel. 
+ 3. Of or pertaining to a mountebank, or quack ; 
juggling. [=L. drculdtoriuslj Obs. 

(Warton prob. meant ' strolling, itinerant 
1632 Gaule Magastrom, 275 Detecting the circulatory 
and praestigious fallacy. Ibid. 348 A prtestigious jugler, 
being taken at Paris, escaped prison by his circulatory 
tricks. X774 T. Warton Afzjf. Efig. Poetry (1840) III. xxiii. 
77 Boide's circulatory peregrinations in the quality of a 
quack-doctor. 

t4. Circulatory Utter \ -= Circular letter. Obs. 
x668 Land. Gaz. No, 229/3 A Circulatory Letter sent to 
all the Princes and Potentates. 1696 Phillips Circnlatary 
Letters, Letters sent into all parts of a Kingdom, by General 
Commissioners, upon particular occasions. X7M Johnson 
tr. Lobds Abyssinia 242 Circulatory Letters from him to 
the Christian Princes. 

f In the following, circulatory varies with circulaty 
(the readmg of edd. 16 ii and 1617 ). 

xs9jr Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. § 53 (also edd. 1632, 1845) Crosse 
and circulatorie speeches, wherein there are attributed to 
God such things as belong to manhood, and to man such as 
properly concern the deitie of Christ Jesus. 

+ Ci’rcilley sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. circul-usl\ 
Circle, ling. 

1349 IV, JVycherley’s Exam, in Frqude Hist. Eng, V. 
165 note. He hath used no consecrate circule but hath used 
the crystal to invocate the sprat called Scaiiot. 
tCiTCUley ». Obs. [a. F. cilxule-r, acl. L. 
dnuld-rel\ By-foim of Cibculate, Cibole. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. xii. About her head flikered 
douues white . . Aye circuling with snowy winges fayre. 
X300 20 Dunbar Thistle ^ Rose 98 On feild of gold he stude 
full mychtely, With flour delycis sirculit lustely. XS13 
Douglas jEueis v. x. 56 Eftir thay had al ciiculit in ane 
ling. Ibid, v. xii. 168. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 

540 Of armit men ane rout In glide ordour hes circulit 
thame about. i6ot R. Johnson Kitigd, ^ Canmaa. (1603) 
143 Three strong walles, circuling the one within the other, 
and stieetes lying betweene. 1^7 H. More Song of Soul 
11. iii. I. xviii. Sun, stars, and all on earth it hurrieth To 
each point of itself so far as ’t circulelh. 

Hence Circuled ppl. a . ; Circuling vbl. sb. and 
ppl, a. 

1583 Stanyhurst .^neis 11. (Arb.) 50 Wrapping girdle . . 
His midil embracing with wig wag circuled hooping. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. 1. xxiii. Distant site Makes a 
deficience in these ciiculings. xWg Tryon Way to Health 
388 Where then lies this famous Generosity of the red 
Circuling Juice. 

Circulet, obs. form of Circibt, 
t ClTCUline, a. Obs. rare~^, [f. L. drcul-us 
-)--iNJ5i.] Circular. 

x6a7 H. More S. Soulii, iii. ii. x.vxiii, [The spheies] with 
motion circuline Let turn about and stir up sounds divine, 
t Ci'VCUlize, ®. Obs. rare. [f. L. dnul-us 
CiECLE -*• -JZB.j To enciicle. 

a x6i8 Davies An Exlasie Wks, (1876) go (D.) Which 
loopes of azur’d silk did circulize. Ibid. 93 Motherof pearic 
their sides shal circulize. 

II Circnlus (so'okwfliJb). The Latin word for 
‘ circle, ring ' ; formerly often used in Anatomy, 
Astronomy, and other sciences ; also as a technical 
name of various instruments in Surgery, etc. ; a 
tool for cutting ciicular portions ot glass, also 
‘for cutting off the necks of glass-ware ’ (Knight), 

64-a 
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CIRCUMAGENT. 


Circnm- (s5jki»m). A Latin adv. and prep, 
meaning ‘ around, round about much used in 
composition -with verbs, and hence with the sbs. 
and adjs. formed from them, as in drcumavibtilare 
to walk about, circunyiecth'e to bend round, cir- 
ciimjlexus bent round, cireumjlexio a bending 
round, etc. Only a few of these survived in OF. 
(e.g. circoncire to circumcise, circomertre tto cir- 
cumscribe) and passed thence into Eng. (with 
eircon-, circutt-, circtim-') ; but a large number of 
words adopted from or formed on the Latin, or in 
accordance with L. analogies, have arisen in 
modem French, and still more in English, where the 
analogy has occasionally been extendfedbyprefixing 
circiintr,z,% a living element, to native or naturalized 
verbs ; e. g. circumHvtd, circumflow, circunizofted. 
A much rarer Latiu use (which was however 
common in Gr. with 7re/«) was in parasynthetic 
derivatives from circum prep. + sb., forming adjec- 
tives, as in circunipadamis, (f. tircum Padunt) 
lying Toimd the Po, circimimurdmis around the 
walls, circumforaneus around the fonim, circuin- 
cordidlis Tertull. = irepittipSios, around the heart. 
This has proved a fruitful analogy for modem 
compounds, e. g. circumpolar, circumlittoral, etc. 
All important words in dram- will be found in 
their alphabetical places as main- words; but a 
number of less important or trivial words are 
collected here, under their respective types. 

1. Derivatives and combinations in which dreum 
(= around, about, on all sides) adverbially qualifies 
a. verbs, b. participles and participial adjectives, 
G. verbal substantives ; as (among combination of 
obvious meaning, mostly nonce-words) a. dreum- 
btnd, to bind round, -co'mpass, to comjiass about, 
-glase, -inclo'se, -inclu de, -pass, -press, -roll, 
-sail, -spa'ngle, -stand, -walk ; b. dreum-bea'med, 
-Jixed, -flanked, -sea' led, -stationed, zoned ; so dr- 
cumPe'ndingly adv. ; c. circuvi-gurgita'tion, -mi- 
gra'tioK, -revoke tidu, etc. 

Also f Cixcuma'ggexate v. [L. dramaggerdre}, 

*i* -agrffeza'tiou (see quots.). + Ciroumcept 
see circumsept. t Clreumcimarle v., to girdle 
round, + Cixcumclo-se to enclose about or 

around, f Clicumo»o-ss to mark round with 

a cross. + Cirotuuenrsation [f, L. dreum- 
cursdre to run round about], ritnning round or 
about; t(?) rambling (in language). Cixoum- 
deunda-tion, Geol, denudation all around (see 
quot.). 'f' Cizca'mdolate v. ff, L. circumd<wre 
to hew off around -t- -ate 3 ; also in Bailey 1731-66 
associated with dohu deceit]. Cirenmerra-tion 
jX. circumerrare'l, wandering or strolling about. 

a. [L. circwnfldiU-em pres. pple. 
of drcumfldre\, blowing around. Gizoum- 
fo'dieut a. [L. circumfodimt-em pies. pple. of 
artuntfodire to dig round about], ‘ tiat digs or 
entrenches about ’ (Blount GU 1656). + Ciiount. 
fa'lgfeut a. [L. drcuvifulgent-em pres. pple. of 
circumfulgere to shine around]. + Circwxnfti'lsed 
pa.Mle.\f. L. circumfuls- pa. pple. of circumful- 
gere],_ shone round. Circrunha-tiitant a. [L. 
habitare to dwell], dwelling around. ^ Ci'rcum- 
^'>tf<^^^d.nvolv-ire\, to surround on 
all sides, enclose^ envelop. Ci:rcxiiuitiuexa'tiou, 
a journeying around or about, f Oiroumi-tion 
circumition-em, f. wistogo]. i* Oiioumli'te o. 
p. circumlit- ppl. stem of circumlin^re], to smear 

roimd or about; so t CiroumU-tion [f. drcumli- 
tion-eni\, f Oircumlu'oid a., bright on every side 
t Clroummo EtaJ a., used by Herrick, app. for 
beyond or ' more than moital Cixoumu^tant 
a. [L. iiatdnt-etn pres. pple. of natdre to swim], 
swimming around ; so Cixcnmna'tatoxy a. + Cix- 
cnmne'bulous a., cloudy on eveiy side. + Ci-r- 
oumobxesi-Btaace, ? = next. + Ci xcumohsi-st 
eace, ? surrounding or external opposition. Cix- 
ouaipana'tlou [L. panis bread], in eucharistio 
controversy, a sunonnding with bread, the having 
a bready’ external aspect. + Ciircnmporta-tion 
[L.potddre to carry], carrying about, +Cixonm> 
pa Isioa (see quota.), f Ciroumra'diaacy, ? = 
iBKADrATiojT. Cixcumra-sioa [L. circumrdswn- 
em, t. cwcnnrddh^e to scrape or pare around] 
(see quots.). +cixcaniresl-8teaoy, resistance on 
an sides. T Ciroumioa-adataoat, a circuitous 
proceeding, a circumlocution. Circumse-pt v, 

L- U ctrcunisept- ppl. stem of cirmnisepTre to 
fence lound], to surround or enclose as 
tn j it V. [L. cirettmsist^e 

0 ^and around], ? to surround. + Ciictuasi-steat 
• L ' Surrounding. 'j^Clxcaiu- 

aaa a, [L. drcuinsondnt-eni\, sounding on every 


side ; so i* Gixcu'aisoaate v. [f. L. dreuntsondre 
-ATE 3J. *!« Clxcumspa'ciouB a,, of large extent 
on every side. Cixcnmspa'tial a., pertaining 
to surrounding space, CixcamBta'te v, [L. 
circumstdre^, to stand round. + Cixcamsta'tioa 
[L. circumstatidn-eui\, standing round, i* Circiua- 
sti-pate o. [L. circumsttpdre\, to surround (as a 
crowd), f CircuaiBtxue' v. [L. circumsintPre\, 
to build round about, f Ciroumte’ad v. [L. 
tend^re to stretch], to stretdi around ; so Cixcuiu- 
te-nslon, -tentlon. Cixcumu'udnlate v., to 
flowroundin undulations; so Cl:rcumiiiidula‘tiou. 
Cixcu'iuyagant a, [L. circumvagdnt-etH pies, 
pple. of dreumvagdri to wander about], wandering 
about (in later edd. of Bailey altered to Cixcnui' 
vagrant). + Circiunve’ct v. ff. L. dnumvect 
ppl. stem of draimvehlfrel, to carry about; so 
i* CircTimve'ction £L. draunvection-eni], Cir- 
cninvi'ron to environ on all sides, ’f Oixonm- 
vl-sion (?), Gircumvo‘l3.tate v. [L. circumvoli- 
td,re\, to hover around. 

*656 Blount Glossogr., ‘‘Circumaggerate, loheap, or cast 
a heap about. X678-96 Phillips, *Ciri.tirtaggeration, a. 
heaping round about. Hence in Kesscy, Bailey, Ash. 
*"3S Person Varieties ii. 66 A Comet *circumbeamed about 
with.. long hayre. 1840 New MoutJUy Mag. LIX. 494 
[He] makes his nod ^circuiabendingly. 1648 Herrick 
Hester., Tetuple 64 The fringe that *circumbinds it too. 
XS99 -A. M. tr. GaieltumeVs Physicke rs4/i *CircumcingIe 
the Egge with fier. Ibid. 184/2 ^ 2 That he may clrcum- 
cingle the patient about his body. 1645 Quarles SoL 
Recant, xii. 15 Wisdome sliali guide thee, Love shall '•'cir- 
^mclose thee, c 16^0 Risdon Sum, Devon (1714) II. 261 
The second that *circuni'^onipassed the earthly Globe. 

Herrick Hester., To Siiuia, I am holy while I stand 
*Circum-crost by thy pure hand, a 1677 Barrow Pope's 
Suprent. 252 (1687) The address . . was but a factious *ciicum- 
cursation of desperate wretches. 1855 Smedley OentU Sc. 
334 The object of this circumeursation was simply to exclude 
the inteiference of the will. rSSa Geikie Text-Sk. Geol. vii. 
925 Eminences detached by e^iou from the masses of lock 
..nave been termed hills of*circnmdenudation. idaa Cock- 
ERAM ^Circuudolate, to hew round about. [Hence in 
azoamGlossogr.l 1731 Bailey, ToCircumdolate, to chip, or 
deceive. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Sir 
J. BerkleySpMs. citie . seven times ’'circumflankt with biasse. 
10S7 JER. Taylor in Evelyn Man. (1857) III. 99 That little 
^rticle ofnreis soon oveicome by the *circumflant air. 1843 
Blac^. Mag, LIV. 4x2 China, India, and the seas *cir- 
cumnowing. 1636 Blount Glossogr., ^Circwnfitlgenl, 
shining about, or on all sides. x6^ H. More JDA/. Z>w/. v. 

§ 10(1713) 440 Circumfulgcnt fire. 1313 Bradshaw Wer- 
t This lady *cyrcumfulsed with grace. Ibid ii. 
433 With grace circumfulced and lyghtned was Englande. 
xsjo GREpn Neoer too late O iij b, Assoone as 1 beganne to 
yciicumglaze her with my Sophistry. 1842 Kingsley Lett, 
in Life IV, Considering the oscilladons and perplex '•'cir- 
cumgurgitations_ of this piece-meal world. 184a Blacl^. 
Mag, LI, 25 •Circumhabitant infancy and childhood con- 
gregate. 1664 Power Exp, Philos, n. 103 The Ayr . . 
presses . . upon the Earth, and all Bodies *circuminclosed 
by It. 81 A double Cr^talllue humour, one *cir- 

cuin-inclttded within the other. Ibid. 1. 48 Other Seeds. 
bMides the *circuminvolving Pulpe, are immured in 
Shells. 1791 Gibbon Lett, in Misc. fVhs. (1796) 1 . 6g6, 

1 wanted patirace to undertake the tedious *circumitine- 
ration of the Tirol. 1731-36 Bailey *Circttinition, a 
going abouL itM-xSoo the act of going round. 1657 
lOMLiNSON Disp. 67s Another Cucurbite..well7^ 

ciicumlited with., clay. 1636 Blount Glossogr., *Ctr- 
a(nUtiu>n,aa annomting about, also a polishing. 1678-06 
a daubing or plaistenng abML. 

^Ij'lldaick Philos. (1701) ii/i l^e place 
above the Moon is ^ircumlucid, or bright throughout. 

^ *>■ (^860) 4x7 In their . .lound 
x 648 Herrick Hesper., 
ulk display thy breasts, my Julia, there 

w ^ ^ *cucummortaU purity. Ibid. To T 

Shapeott, A verse that shaU iWhen hence thy circum- 
mortall part is gone) Arch-like hold up thy name’s inscrip- 
tion 1^91 E. Sarwin Bot. Gard. l T8nol. Wit“in?S 
between them, i8s8 Blaclnv. 
Ibii' XXV Tbe. .circumnaCMt ducks. 1833 Wilson 
JOia, XXXVIII. 154 Perch rarely failed you, for . . vou 
wre sure to fall in with one *circumnatatory school or ot?er 
166a Stanley /frW. ChaldcUck Philos. (1701) 12/1 The place 
tAb ® tt' “ *circumnebuIous, dark on every side 

i6sa Urquhart jwuef Wks. (1834) 280 A fountain !?whose 
nature IS to be Ae colder within itself the greater *circum- 
ffiss-efsxANLEY S 
wfil « If? ^ siem.ma recession of the heat inward, 

wth a natural kind of *Circ!imobsistence. 1383 N. T 
tSn Companation, Impanal 
* p’ true Conuersion in the 

^SSSLetA T. Cc^endishn, Ash. G^I^ IL 
Circumpass the whole Globe, e 1630 Risdon Snru 
circumpassed . the 

..gloue. 103s PAGiTT,C4r«fraw^. iii, (1636) 106 Their 
leseivation of the Hoast in a Boxe : their *circumportS 
thereof. *664 Power Exp. Philos, ii. 117 of 

Med ^^Villis- Rem. 

^ a driving about. i6g6 

Phillips is the thrusting forward of Ml 

’em that lie^d aLut 

Gregory in Rigaud Corr. 

oc. men Ix8ssj II. 233 Making insensible the '’'circiimr-i 
*73x®BAlLEYn, 

iki. ® scraping or raking off the bark round 

about. X7 SS Johnson, Circumrasion, the act of shaving or 
panng round. 1664 Power Exp, Phos. n. 101 WheK 

nS"’S‘p3 thettr is re. 


and the whole ^ciicumroundabouts of female nonsense, to 
stave off the point. x6oa Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixii. (i6ia) 

Ye, of whom are some haue *ciicutn-sail'd the earth 

Clifton The Group CL.), President and all. .*circmnseatedat 
an empty board. i637ToMUNSONf?e«o»’s Disp, 303 Broad 
leafs ^ciicumsepted with Lard pricks. 1630 Macallo Can, 
Physick 28 The ^circumsisting Aiie . . makelli the blood 
more hot and dry, 1623 Bp. Mountagu Ap. Caesar 196 
Accessory and *circumsistaiit. 1681 Glanvill Saddudsmits 

1. (17261 70 The ^Circumsoiiaui Clangor of those sun ouuding 
Trumpets. 1656 Blount Glossogr., *Ctrcnnsonate, to 
make a sound on all parts, to be heard on evety side ; to 
ring about. [Hence in Phillips, Bailly, Ash.] 1648 
Herrick Hesper., Ultimns Heroum, "Nhen <ialo the seveie 
Entied the *cucumspacious_ thealei. Ibid. To j. Crofts, 
Some few immortals. .To ’’cjicumspanglc this my spacious 
spheie (As lamps for eveilasting shining heie). 1839 Bailly 
Pestiis xix. (1848} 206 A shout, .which caused The *cireum. 
spatial skies shake. 1632 Lniicow Trav. ix. (1682) 367 All 
the “circumstanding knights. 1623 Cockebam *Circim. 
state, to compasse about. Ib/d ii, A Compassing about. . 
*Ctrciinstatian. [lu Blount and Ash.] 1850 H. H. Wilson 
tr. Rig-veda I. 13 Tlie ^circum-stationud (inhabitants of the 
three worlds), a *734 North Exam, i.iii. § 156 (1740)223 Ho 
was well lodged at Whitehall. . and *circurnstipnted with his 
Guards. 1623 Cockeram, *Circuvtstrued, built round about. 
1684 tr. Bom.ts Mere. Contpit. in. 57 A thin Membrane ’'cir- 
cumtended like a Valve. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 
102X The extentious and 'ciicumtentions of right lines. 
X83S T. Hook G, Gurney (1850) III. iv. 384 A clear trout- 
str^m 'ciicumundulated the giounds, 1664 Power AU/. 
Philos. I. 69 The. .Observation of the Spirits *circuniundu- 
lation when the Snail . . moved. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 

Cireunvagaui, that wandreth about. 1721- in Bailly. 
X7SS in Asii. 1878 L. Wxngi'ield Lady Grind III. xvii. 
37(3 With dicumvagrant windings. 1637 Tomlinson Rphou’s 
D isp.aZt Other giains . . are *circiimvecLcd by uiculators. 
163(5 Blount '■CirLunvcction, a Lurrying or con- 

veying about [In Bailly, Johnson, etc.] 1632 Liiiioow 
3 rav. yi. (1682) 267 The Mountains, that '“Ciicuniviroii 
Jerusalem. x86o Ail V, Round No. 43. 401 Tliose clr(.utn- 
viromng cypiesses. mtsaB Skllton Vox. Pop. 82 Within 
the *circumyisions Of your gruLcs domynyoiis. 1819 II. 
Busk Vestriad v. 92 He *circunivoliiates tlie niostrate 
sc(:ne. Hlrrick Hesper., Sailing fr. jiiliit, 'Phase 

deities which *cii cum- walk the ,Seas. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1776) 314 Cones [of the cedar].. *Circuin-zoncd, as it were, 
with pretty broad thick scale.s. 

2. Adjectives in which cimm ( = around, siir- 
lounding) prepositionally governs a sb. implied in 
the second jjart of the compound; as Ciroiun- 
auta'xctic, Clxcxima'xctic around the Antarctic 
or Arlic pole or circle. Ciroumba'sal, arounii the 
base. Circnmoe-atral, around or about the centre. 
Cixcumooliz'jaaar, surrotinding a column. Oir- 
oumoo’meal, around the cornea of the eye. Oix- 
cuinle-atal, around the crystalline lens of the eye. 
Cixoxun-Mediterxa'uean, around the Mediter- 
lanean Sea. Clroummu'adaae [L. imndus 
world], surrounding the world. Oircaaio'oiilaz 
\JL. ocuhts oyd], ‘running or extending round the 
eye {Syd. Soc. Lex.), Cixcuaioeso'phagal, -eal, 
surrounding the oesophagus; applied to a ring of 
nerve-ganglia in Ciustaceans. Cixcaaipa’llial, 
around the pallium or ‘mantle’ of Molluscs! 
Circumsplie'xal, surrounding a sphere. Cir- 
cumnaibi'lical, sunounding the umbilicus. Cir- 
cuaize-aithal, around or about the zenith. 

1833-60 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea id. ? 511 In the “circurn- 

Y "v Wafson ill frnl. 

Zr«« Soc. XV. No. 82. 106 Iwo stioiiger ’'circumbasal 
threads^ 170B Motteux Rabelais v. xlvii. (1737) 198 In 
^ese *CirimmcMtral Regions 1880 Watson in V/r/. 
Lmn. J'oft XV. No. 82. 126 'The absence of the ''eirciim- 
base. x86x Bumstfad Ven. Dls. 
UB79I 710 Ihe *ciicumcorneal injection. 1879 P. Smith 
xi^^BrS *««=“‘Mentaf space does not reopen. 

iBSoBrii. Med.JnU. Sept. 388 Ihe circumlental space. 

i-r separated the margin of the lens from 

the ciliary processes. x88i Nature XXIV. 33 The *dr. 
cum-Mediterranean fauna. 1884 inN. Y, Tribune 28 Nov 

*847-8 Todd 6>£-/. 

Anat.iy, The eight larger ganglia of the *circuin- 
cesophageal ring._ 1880 Bastian iv. « iSct 

xir nerves. 1839 Ba?llv AVito 

livht uL=ri,»A moon’s of naked 

Tml Yv Watson in 

Irnl. Lmn. Soc. lgN . No. 83. 254 An indistinct and blunt 


I. 80 The *circuni 7 roliing waves" *17 ^*rJc^2dmn 
CrandTSonvu (1812) 133 (D.) With your hums^^d ySws” 


' iiii.r. , “D* '-s£)4 inaisicincc ana blunt 

circumuinbilical^ carina. xSSz Nature XXVI. qi2 Ahtro- 
Without measurement of angles, by 

hLRouget. He designates them *circumzenithal.^ ^ 
I ®. Obs, rare. [f. L. circumact- 

ppl. stem of cu-cumag^re (trans.) to drive round, 
etc.j trans. To drive round or about. 
acud"bTG^d““‘’"“ All these are circum- 

■j* Circuana’ction. Obs. {a.d.'L.circumactidn- 
em,rr. of aotma. i.circumagSre\ see prec.] Com- 
mimicaUon of drcular motion ; moving round. 

ExIeLfoTcontrW^- ^ ormotions . . as 

Sit Heln^ f *6*6 Chooke Body 
thirii TfiL ^ circumaLtion or compassing of the 
likfa *667 Waterhouse Eire Land. 162 Traffe being 
! !is chr^uraaction of 

Cixcumadja'cexit, a. [Ciroum- i.] Lyimr 
immediately around. ■* ^ ^ 

as^A/^r Anted. Paint. (1786) IV. 

*837 Sir had. been s4t out. 

Merck. (J Priarva. (1844) 102 All 

tlmareumadjacent lands and islands. *“• Alt 
tCircTima-gent,a, Gbs, rare. lad. u dr. 
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OIRCUMOISER. 


cuinagent-em pr. pple. of circumagere : see Cibodm- 
ACT.] That moves (anything) round, that com- 
municates circular motion. 

1649 Bulwer Paihomyot. 11. i, 68 The Instruments of this 
ohlique motion [of the head] . . are the two paire of circum- 
a^ent Muscles. 

Circumaggerate ; see Cibcum- i. 
t Circiuua'gitate, w. Obs. [f. Cibcum-+ 
Agitate. [^Circumagitdre, not recorded in L., 
wouldhavebeen the normal frequentative of«Vc«»i- 
agere).'\ trails. To move or impel round or about. 

1655-60 Stanley ffist. PAitos. (1701) 386/t The Planets. . 
!^e constantly, .circumagitated through the atherial diffu- 
sion. a 1667 JER. Taylor Senit. III. vi. 177 (R.) God hath. . 
given to every one of his appointed officers a portion of the 
£ery matter to circumagitate and loll. 

t Circtuuarita'tiou. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
Agitation.] Motion or impulsion round or about. 

1655-60 Stanley Ilisf. Philos. (1701) 386/1 The circum- 
agitation of these bodies [the planets] must of necessity 
cause a Sound. Mgd Gregory Ecoii. Nature I. 139 (L.) 
Circumagitation of a white snowy substance. 

Circuma'uibages. rare. [f. CiBoni^- i + 
Ambaob.] Round-about methods, or modes of 
speech. So dxcnma'mbaigring' ppl. a., using 
methods to get round people; Circumamba'gious 
a., round-about in speech, etc. 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes Prol, 3 The Circumambages 
and complex Labyrinth of Discourse. 1754 Richardson 
Graitdison (1781) III. xvii. 139 All the pretty circum- 
amhages^ customary on these occasions. Ibid. iii. (iBjs) 
1750 — in Mrs. Barbauld Corresp. U804) IV. 341 This cir- 
cumambaging^ sex._ 1834-43 Southey Doctor xl. (i86a} 96 
Circumambagious in my manner of narration. 

Circumam'bience (ssiksmise-mbiens). [f. 

CiKOUMAMBiENT : see -ENCB.] The act or fact of 
going round abotit or sunounding. 

17*0 Welton Stiff. Son of God I. iii, 49 The whole Force 
and circumambience of this Divine Flame. 1879 Huxley 
Hume 83 The circumambience of the ‘ melancholy main’. 

Circnmambiency (siik&mite-mbi&si). [f. 
as prec. on regular type of sbs. in -ency.] 

+ 1 . =:ClBCDMAMBIENCE. Obs. 

375s Johnson Circumambient, the act of encompassing. 

2 . Circumambient quality or condition ; that 
which encompasses ; surrounding, environment. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 53^ Ice receiveth its 
figure according unto the surface, wherein it concreteth or 
the circumamblency which conformeth it. 183a Fraser’s 
Mag. VI. 338 The construction, circumambiency, and con- 
solidation of all the primordial rocks. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. VIII. xyiii. xiii. 44 An irregular cleared ' island ' , .with 
unlimited circumambiencies of wood. 

3 . A going about, circuitoxis motion {nonce-use). 
1837 L. Hunt in New Monthly Mag.^ XLIX. 84 The . . 

circumambiencies of the coachman’s whip. 

Civciunambient Cs§ik;?m|Se'mbient), a, [f. 
CiBOUJi- -H Ambient (or its L. original).] 

1 . Going or extending round ; surrounding, en- 


compassing, environing, 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick ii. V. J1648) 186 The cir- 
cumambient coldnesse tow:^s the sides of the Vessell. 
d^ Phil. _IV. 1087 An Universal Tendency of Cir- 

cum-ambient Bodies to the Center. 1831 Carlyle Sort. 
Res. (1858} 3 In the immeasurable circumambient realm of 
Nothingness and Night. 1861 A. B. Hope Cathedr. 
iffh C. iii. 92 The circumambient aisle encircling the apse. 

b. esp. Said of the air or other circumfnsed fluid, 
or medium. 


1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 The air; which is an 
element movable and circumambient. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 236 The air most immediately circumambient of the 
terraqueous globe. 1713 Debham Phys. Theol. ii. 1 . 40 
The pressure of the Circumambient Air. 1768-74 Tucker 
Li. Nat. (1852) I. 345 A circumambient ether, agitated by 
their vibrations. 1855 M. Arnold Mycerinus 53 The Cir- 
cumambient gloom. 

O- fig- 

1830 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. (1859] 104 The circum- 
ambient scorn of his fellows. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xii. (1878) 237 The opening of. .intellectual windows 
towards the circumambient truth. 


2 . absol. or as sb. 

1682 Norris Hietoclcs 124 In an Orb the Centre is one 
way the beginning, and another way the end of the Cir- 
cumambient. 1849 Miss Molock Ogilvies xxvi. The whole 
circumambient seemed to have grown suddenly yellow. 

Circumambulate (sajkffmiEe-mbi«l<sit), v. _[f. 
L. circuntambulare (f. circum 0x0x00.6. + arnbuldre 
to walk) ; see -ate 3,] 

1 . irons. To walk round about. 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Circumambulate, to_ walk round 
about. 1816 Q. Rev.xN. 326 Having seven limes circum- 
ambulated the Kaaba. 1847 De Qoincey Secret Societies 
Wks. (18^) VI. 270 Round and round the furious Jews 
must have circumambulated the Christian camp. 

2 . intr. To walk about, go about ,* Jig. to beat 
about the bush. 

169X Wood Aih. Oxom (R.), Ordinary persons that cir- 
cumambulated with their box and needle. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. I. iv. i, What dubitating, what circumambulating 1 

Hence Clrouma’mbnlatijigr i)bl. sb. and ppl. a. 
(See above.) 

Circumambnlatiou (s5uk;^m,£embiMl?»-j3n). 
[f. as prec. + -ation.] Walking round or about j 
fig. beating about the bush, indirect process. 

x6o6 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 321 Out of the 
profound circumambulation of my supernatural wit. X607 


Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 245 There are Horses so 
instructed, that they can stay themselves in their speediest 
course upon an instant, without any circumambulation. 
X794 Godwin Cal. Williams 250, I was little disposed to 
unnecessary circumambulation. 1831 Carlyle Sort. R^- 
II. vi. He . . begins a perambulation and drcumambulation 
of the terraqueous Globe. 

Circuma;mbiilator. [agent-sb. f. prec. vb.] 
One who circumambulates. So Cixcumainbu- 
latory a., of or marked by circumambulation. 

x88o A, Forbes in Cent. VII. 228 The circumambu- 
lator of the Green Park. 1633 T. Carew Ccel. Brit. 362 
Wks. (1824) isjf My privileges are an ubiquitary, circum- 
ambulatory . . immunity over all the priory lodgings. XS42 
Fraser’s Mag. XXVI. 642 The style .. is too diffuse, and, 
if we may use the word, citcumambulatory. 

Circuinaiitaretio, -basal, etc.; see Cia- 

CUM- 2. 

Circum'beudib'OS (sarkumbe’ndibus). [A 
humorous formation from Cibcum + Bend, with 
the ending of a L. ablative pi.] A roundabout 
process or method ; a twist, turn; circumlocution. 

1681 Drvdeh .S'/!. Friar v. ii, I shall fetch him back with 
a circum-bendibus, I warr^t him. X727 Pope, etc. Art 
Sinking 100 The Periphrasis, whidi the moderns call the 
circumbendibus. Z773 Golosm. Stoops to^ Cong. v. ii, With 
a circumbendibu.s, 1 fairly lodged them in the horsepond. 
X79X Bentram Mem. Wks. 1S43 X 266 The notice.. was to 
come in circumbendibus through two different channels. 
x8x4 Scott Wcm. xxiv, Partaking of what scholars call the 

g eriphrastic and ambagitory, and the vulgar the clrcum- 
endibus. 1867 Sir W. Harcourt in Times 9 May 12/2 
What is the intention of this clumsy, embarrassing, and 
vexatious circumbendibus? 

aiirib. 27x4 C. J ohnsok Conniry Lasses ii. ii. This fellow 
ruffles me so. .with his most abominable circumbendibus 
phrases. 

t Ciremnbilivagiaa’tioiu Obs. [So in 
id-iyth c. Fr. : app. a fanciful creation of Rabe- 
lais.] Going round, circumambulation. So Cir- 
cumbllivaginate v. [f. F. circuinbilivagin-er\ to 
speak in a roundabout way, use circumlocution. 

i6xx CoTGR., Circombilivagination, a circumbiliuigation 
[X632 -uagation,] circular motion ; going round, wheeling 
about. 1656 in Blount ax693URQUHARTi?a5e/a2S 

111. xxii, Gyronomick Circumbilvaginations. Ibid. in. xxx, 
That is spoke gallantly, without circumbilivaginating about 
and about. 

Circumbitid : see Circum- i. 
Circxuilcelli01l(sMkifmse'li3n). Also 7 (erron.) 
-ran. [ad. L. ciratmcellidn-es pL, f. circum around 
+ cella Cell : see below.] 

1 . pi. Eccl.Hist. ‘A name given to the Donatist 
fanatics in Africa during the 4th c,, from their 
habit of roving from house to house.’ Diet. Chr. 
Antiq, b. Vagabond monks who roved from place 
to place. 

1564 Brief Exam, xxxxb, You shall reade of the Dona. 
tistes..CircuiT)cellion5, and Papistes. x6zz Burton Anai. 
Mcl. 111. iv. L iii. (16511 673 The Circumcellions, in Africk, 
with a mad cruelty made away themselves . . and seduced 
others to do the like. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vii. iv. 
(1852) 527 'There was the phrensie of the old circumcellions 
in those Quakers. 1872 A, W, Hutton Our Position as 
doth. 31 (Uie brutal violence of the hardly human Circum- 
cellions. 

-j* 2 . transf. A vagrant. Ohs. 

1623 Cockekam Circumcellian, a tauerne hunter. X63Z 
Brathwait Whimsies, Hospifall-Man 43 A great part ofa 
long winter night is past over by him and the rest of his 
devout circumcellions, etc. 

Circumcentral, -cept, etc. : see Circum-. 

-t" Circumce'ssion. Obs. rare. Put enoneously 
for CiBOOMlNCEssiON, and Ciecumsession ; thence, 
by Blount explained from L. cessio yielding. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Cireumcessien, a besetting, or be- 
siegmg round, [This occupies the alphabetic place of Cir- 
ciimsession: subseq. edd. insert it in its alph. place ‘ Cir- 
cumeession [circumcessio), a giving up, or ceasing round 
about ; a general yielding.’] a 1679 T, Goodwin Election 
II. vii. ii. The Personal Indwelling of the Father in bis Son 
which Divines call circumcession of the Persons. 

t Circumcide, V. Obs. Also 4-5 -side, 5-6 
-cyde, -syde, (4 pa. t. -cide, -side, pa. pple. -xo.6i). 
[ad. L. dretmetdere to cut round, clip; circum- 
cise ; circumscribe.] By-form of Cibcumcisb, 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc.xsAy Yhit sal he be circumcid. 
1382 WvcLiF Gen. xvii. 27 The same day was Abraham cir- 
cumcided and Ysmael his sone. 1388 — Josh.^ v, 3 He 
circumside the sones of Israel in the nil of prepucies, 14. . 
Circunsision in Tundalds Vis. 98, Cure vices all that we 
may circunsyde. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) m, iv. 
139/2 In this tabernacle he was circumeyded. 1535 Cover- 
DALE fer. iv. 4 Be circumcided in the Lorde. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858)1. 68 To put out bay tb his ene, Bayth nois 
and eiris dreumsyde also. 1600 Bible (Douay) 1 Mac. i. 63 
Thewemen that circumcided iheir children were murdered. 

CirciUllci’XLCtiji/>/. «. AlsotCircumci-notecl. 
[ad. L. circumcinct-us pa. pple. of circuincinggre 
to gird about.] Girt about, begirt, encompassed. 

So 'I' Ciroiimci ‘notion, Cixcumol'iictuxe, a 
begirding, a girdle; f Oircnmci'ng'e v. [see 
above], to gird round, or about. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physick 184/2 This_ cir- 
curadnetione must we lace on the bare body of the Patient. 
x6^ Blount Glossogr., Circumcinct, compassed or girt 
about. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 293 Boughs, cii- 
cumcinged with flowers. Ibid, 303 Globular heads circum- 
cincted with pricks. 1657 Phys. Diet., Cirvumcinge, environ, 


encompass about, or round. 1884 T. Kerslake in Athe- 
lueum 9 Feb. 187/3 natural precipitous circumcincture 
of the promontory. 

Circttmoingle : see Circum- r. 
‘^GisGvasiQXSfpa.pple. Obs. [a. OF. circumcis, 

L. circumets-us : see next.] Circumcised. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 999 He him self wurS danne circumcis. 
— Ibid. 1002. 

t Circiuncise, ^b. Obs. rare. [a. OF. circoncis 
'piepuce' (Godef.), repr. L. circumcTsus or ~uin.] 
Circumcision ; foreskin. 

e 1250 Gen. + Ex. 284S Sephora toe dif 3unge knaue, And 
dede circumcise haue. X4M Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems (1866) 
128 pe flesh of his cyrcumsyce. 

Cixcumcise (soukumssiz), v. Also 4 -ces, 
-sice, -cyse, -size, 4-5 -sise, -syse, 5-oyee, 6- 
-slze. [ad. OF. circonciser, -aster; or f. F. ctr- 
concis-, stem of circancire (pr. pple. -cisant, pres, 
subj. -cise, etc.) L. circumcJdere : see prec. and 
CiRCUMCJDB.] 

I. In Scriptural sense. 

1 . trans. To cut off the foreskin or prepuce of 
(males) ; chiefly as a religious rite of Jews and 
Mohammedans. Also in Stirgerp. 

(Also to perform an analogous operation on females.) 
c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 1200 Circumcised he was, a-buten 
schoren. .Circumcised on 3 e ejtende day. a 1300 Cursor 

M. 2668 (Cott.) Do your knauebarns to drcumces [a. r. 
circumcise], a 1400 Ibid, nogs (Laud MS.) When they 
had circumzizid lohn. c 1400 Destr- Troy 4326 Cercum- 
siset sothely in sort with the lewes. 1494 Fabvan vii. 329 
The lewys dwellynge at Norwyche. .to answere to a com- 
playnt. .y^ they shulde stele a cnylde, and it dreumsysyd of 
the age_ of a yere. z6xx Bible Gen. xvii. xz And ye shall 
circumcise the flesh of yourforeskinne. x6x6 R. C. Times' 
Whis. IV. 1557 Some have turnd "rurkes for gaine, yet live 
despisde After they once have been butcircumcisde, c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) II, 13 The Habassin emperour. .is a 
Jew also from the girdle downward, for he is both circum- 
cised and christened. 18x5 Elphinstonb Ace. Caubul 
(1842) I. 265 The Cau^.. ordered the prisoner to beciicum- 
cised against his will. 1863 Collincwood tr. Waitds 
Introd. Anthrop. I. 106 Bosmann. .relates of the women of 
AVydah, that they can be circumcised like the H&ttentot 
women. 1887 Druitt Surgeon's Fade Mecunt (ed. zz) 803 
To produce a radical cure, the Surgeon must circumcise. 

D. fig. Chiefly as a Hebraism, in reference to 
the purification typified by the rite ; partly, with 
the notion of castration. 

c 1340 Hampole Tr. 13 Than esa man circumsysede 
gastely. 1555 Eden Decades W. tnd. (Arb,) 53 O Englande, 
whyle tyme is gyuen thee, circumcise thy harte. x6xx 
Bible Dent. xxx. 6 The Lord thy God will circumcise thine 
heart. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. ix, xxviii. With 
sharpest griefs her heart was circumcis’d. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. a) III. 85 If you take such an one and circumcise 
his passions. 

II. From the classical Latin sense. 

+ 2 . To cut round. Obs. 

1607 Tofsell Serpents (1608) 636 The flesh round about the 
wound . . to be circumcised aud cut with a sharp rasor. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory II. 131 Circumcisingthemofthebark 
for about two inches round. 

t 8. fig. To cut short, limit, abridge, circum- 
scribe ; to cut off. Obs. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgr. I. III. xvi, 273 Some circumcise from 
hence both Phrygia, and Mysia. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. 
(x688) 308 We must circumcise and pare even this our vow 
and covenant with God. a 1672 Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
1 , 239 The Puritan . .was strongly bent to circumcise [the 
Church] both in authority and revenue. 

Hence CiTCumcising vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2681 pa werk of circumcising. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 149 Poysoned wounds. . 
cured by incision and circumcising of the flesh. x6ii Bible 
Luke ii. 21 When eight dayes were accomplished for the 
circumcising of the childe. a 17x1 _Kbm Hymns Festiv. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 2x5 The circumcising steel. 

Circumcised (sa-rkumsoizd, poet, -soized), 
ppl. a. [f. Cibcumcisb v. + -edI.] 

1 . Having the prepuce cut-off; that has under- 
gone circumcision. (Allusively used for ‘Jewish ’ 
or ‘ Mohammedan ’.) 

x6o^ Shaks. Oth. V. ii, 355 , 1 tooke by th' throat the cir- 
cumcised Dogge. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 153 
Maimonides (one of the most learned and sober Doctors of 
the circumcised Nationi. 1671 Milton Samsoti 975 My 
name, perhaps, among the Circumcised In Dan, in Judah, 

. .may stand defamed. x8o2 Southey Monodrantas, La 
Caba 68 Moor 1 turbaned misbeliever 1 Circumcised traitor ! 
b. fig. Spiritually chastened or purified. 

1828 K. Irving Last Days 360 With an open but circum- 
cised ear, they drink in the melody of nature’s various song. 
'}' 2 . Cut or shorn round. Obs. 

X664 H. More Myst. Inig. 475 Disguised in some uncouth 
habit with circumcised crowns. xtSx Fitzgerald in Phil, 
Trans, LII. 74 The growth of the ciicumcised branches. 
tS. Cut short, curtailed, circumscribed. Obs. 

156X R. Cheney Cecil 16 Apr. in Strype Ann, Ref. I, 
App. xxiii. 61 My circumcised benefice. 16x7 Hales Serin, 
By this circumcised, narrow, and penurious forme of studie, 

Civcumciser (so'jkiimssizGj). Also -or. 
[f. C1EOUMOISB + -EE.] One who circumcises. 

1535 Covbrdale I Macc. i. 64 They hanged vp the cbil- 
drenby the neckes..and slewe the circumcisers of them. 
i659_ Milton Civ, Power Wks, (1851) 3x6 This concising 
punishment of circumcisers. 1675 L. Addison State yews 
61 (T.) Having gained a competent skill and experience, 
they set up for circumcisers. 1846 South tr, CheUus* Surg, 
Ih 3i5 The circumcibor. 



CIRCUMCISIOIT 

CifCTUUCisioil (sajkwmsi’gan''. Also 2 -oi- 
aiun, 3—4 -ciciotm, 4 -ci&ioun, -sisioi^ej 5 
-sycyon, -sysion, 6 -sysyon. [a. OF. circuni- 
cisiuti (mod.F. circoitcisioti), ad, L. circunictsiott- 
em, n. of action f. circumclden : see Circumcidb.] 

1. The action of circumcising; practised as a re- 
ligious rite by Jews and Mohamraedans, and by 
various other nations ; also as a surreal oppation. 

eixfiLamb. Horn. S3 pene nome pet him wes ijefen at 
circiiincisiun. a j3po Cursor JIf, 10986 pu sal be dumb. . 
Till pe time of his circumsisioune, 138a Wyclif JoAii vn, 
22 Moyses gaf to gou circumcisioun. _ 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(VV. de W. 1531) 207 b, Whicbe circumcision (as saynt^Bede 
sayth) wasa fygure of baptym. 1634 SirT. Herbert Tram. 
20 Their Religion is Pagaiiisme, yet Circumsision tels us, 
they [Malagasyl have heard of Slahomet. 1776 Gibbon 
DeU. 4 - F. I. xvi. 390 Distinguished by the peculiar mark 
of circumcision. 1879 Wallace v, loi Circum- 

cision is used In the north and in the south. [1881 Syd Soc. 
Lex., Circumcisio Jieminartun. The_ removal of portions 
of the nymphs, and sometimes of the clitoris, of the female, 
as practised by some Eastern nations.] 
atU-ib. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 9 The circumcision 
knives which Josuah also biiried._ 1883 Aruoid ^ Sens 
Cafal. Surgic. Instr. 466 Circumcision Clamp. 

h.Jig. Spiritual purification by, as it were, 
cutting away sin. 

1526 Tindale Ro/n. ii, 29 The circumcisioppf the herte is 
the true urcumcision. 1611 Ibid. Circumcision is, that of 
the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter. 1549 Rk. 
CouiJii. Prayyr, Collet for^ Circumcision, Graunt vs the 
true circumcision of thy spirite. 

C. transf. In Biblical language; The circum- 
cised people, the Jews ; Jig. ‘ the Israel of God’. 

138a WvcLiFj^rfjx. 4S The feithful, or cristen, men of 
circumcisioun [1534 Tindale, They of the circumcision 
which beleved : so Cranmer, Geneva, _ and i6ti : 1535 
Coveroale, The faithful! of the circumcision ; so Rheiuis.] 
16x1 Bible GaL ii, 9 That wee should goe vnto the heathen, 
and they vnto the circumcision. — PMl. iiL 3 For we are 
the circumcision which worship God in the spirit, .and haue 
no confidence in the flesh. 1839 Yeowell Ahc. Brit. Ch. ii. 
[1847] iB The especial apostle of the circumcision, 

2. Eccl. The festival of the Circumcision of 
Christ, obser^'ed on the ist of January, 

14., Circumsision. [Twidaleis Vis. gSj This day.. That 
called is the Circumsysion. a 1558 Songs j Ball. (t86ol s 
The lyme of neweyere, callyd the feast of Chrysts syreom- 
sysyon. 178a Priestley Comtft Chr. II. viii. 134 The 
feast of Circumcision is first mentioned . .in 450. 

•p 3. [As in cl. Lat.] Cutting or shaving round. 
1581 J. 'Beu. Haddods Answ. Osor. 489 b, That shave- 
lyng and cowled rowte. .with bare screed scalpes, beyng 
a new fangled mark of circumcision, ram Topsell Faur-f. 
Beasts 11673! 10 Another beast . . much like a Baboun, as 
appeareth by his natural circumcision. x;;;6x Fitzgerald 
Fruit Trees in Phil. Trans. LII. 72 Making an incision 
lengthways, from the upper to the under circumcision, 1 
separated the bark. 

dxcxuncl'slonlst, an advocate of circumcision. 
^i883_ j. Parker A^ost, Life II. gg He was no circum- 
cisionist, 

Oircumclose, see Ciboum- i. 

Circnmclxi'de, ®. rare. [ad. L. drcumchldere 
to shut in on all sides.] So Clxciuncl'a'siou, an 
enclosing all round. 

1677 Gale Cii. Gentiles II, in. 121 To circumclude or 
shut up. 1730-6 Bailey Circufitclusion, a shutting or en- 
closing all about. Hence in mod. Diets. i88x Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Circwnclusion, a mode of compression of a blood- 
vessel by passing a needle through, the skin, under the ves- 
sel, then out through the skin again, and tying a ligature 
over the two ends of the needle, so as to exercise pressure. 
Circumcolumnar, etc.: see Cibcum-. 
t CircumcTi*rrent, <2. Obs. [ad. pr. pple. of 
L, circumeurrere to run round.] Running round, 
considering all round. So Clxcninoxi'xreiice. 
i6sg-6o Stanley Hisi. Philos. (1701) 222/1 Undistracted, 
and circumeurrent Phantasie, Ibid, 223/1 Having thus by 
Circumcurence examined the Phantasie. 

t Ci'rciimdate, a. Obs. In 5-6 oirotm-. [ad. 
L. circumddt-us, pa. pple. of circumddre to put 
around, suiround.] Surrounded, encompassed, 

1460 Pol. Rel. L. Poenis{iS66)82 Oplesauntolyue with 
grace circundate ! c xSio Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. 
(1570) E j, This life is . . Circundate in compasse with raisei y 
■andwo.^ 1560R0LLAND Crt. Venvsii. 475 Allciicundatwlth 
the quhite Alabost. 

t CiTCUmdate, "O. Obs. Also circun-. [f. ns 
prec. ; see -ate 3. (Quot. 1578 perhaps implies a 
vb. circunde."] irons. To sunound, encompass. 
_iS78 Banister Hist. Man 1. 23 A strong enclosure, so 
Circundated and compassed for the safe keeping of the bait 
and Lunges, Ibid. i. 32 That Cartilage, .circundeth and 
compasseth..the head of the thigh. i6zi Quarles Div. 
Poems, Esther, Don Phosbus fiery Steeds. .That circundales 
in twice twelve hours the World. 1632 Lithgow Tram. vi. 
(1682)250 Within the circundating leaves, 1639 G. Daniel 
Ecclits.xxwm. 73 Circumdate thy laiidWith hedge of thorne, 
'1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 291 Ciicumdated with little 
■angust, long leaves. 

So f Circu'mdant a, [ad, L. circumdant-em, pr. 
pple, of ctrctirnddre], surrounding; Circtuuda.*- 
tion, the act of surrounding. Obs. 

_i6ooW. Vaughan Direct./. Health (1633! 97 Because the 
circuudant ayre is colder. 1^5 Digby Nat. Bodies xv. 
(1658) 167 The coIdne,ss of the circumdant air. 1623 Cocke- 
RAM, A compassing about. .Circundation. 

• Oircumdeiiudation., -delate : see Ciboum-. 
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CirctLluduce (s3A2imdiM‘s\ ». [ad. L. cir- 
cuniduc-ere to lead aiound ; [as law teim) to annul.] 
tl. irons. To cairy or move round ; to cause 
to luni round an axis or centre ; = Circumduct i. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 19 The head is not circum- 
duced hj^ the articulation of the head with the first Vertebie. 

1656 tr. Hobhei Eleui. Philos. {1839) 183 A plane may be 
circumduced about a sti ait line . . as the axis of that motion. 

1657 Tomlinson Renoti’s Disp. 60 Which we hold . . and 
circumduce it this way and that way. 

2. Sc. Law. To declare (the term) elapsed for 
leading a proof. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Act K. Robert /, 25 He sail tine 
the benefite of probation (and the terme salbe circumduced 
ag[ains him). 1754 Euskine /Vzw. Sc. Law (1809) 477 An 
interlocutor is pronounced, circnmducing the term, and pre- 
cluding him from bringing evidence thereafter. iSig Scott 
M. 1, 1 have allowed yon a competent space to express 
your feelings. I must ciicumduce the term. 
CiTGlUllduct (s5jk»md» kt), v. [f. L. circum- 
diici-, ppl. stem of cireumducere : see prec.] 

1. irons, fa- lu general sense: To lead or con- 
vey round or about. Obs. b. Phys, To carry or 
move round an axis. 

1S99HASIIE Lestten Stnffe CxSyx) 88 About and about the 
inward and base couit they circumducted him. 1624 Hey- 
wooD Gunaik. ii. 99 One Martha \vhom Marcius most 
honourablie circumducted in a horse-litter. 1839-47 Todd 
CycL Anat, III. 790/1 The lecti miacles are.. capable of 
circumducting the cornea in all directions. 1885 T. Holmes 
Surgery (ed. 3) 1 . 1077 The thigh should be. .circumducted 
inwaids. 

2. Law. To cancel, annul. (Cf. Circumduce 2.) 

1726 AvLiFrc 28 Acts of Judicatiiie maybe can- 
celled and ciicumducted by the Will, .of the Judge. Ibid. 
196 The citation may be ciicumdncted in Judgment, tho’ 
the Defendant should not appear. 

CirCTUnductiOll (slikymdw’kjon). [ad. L. cir- 
cumdftciioti-em n, of action f. circumdncHre!] 

1, The action of leading lound or about ; a 
loimdabout or ciicuitous course. ? Obs. 

x6o2 Fulbecke Pandects Law Nations 2 The course and 
circumduction of their yeare. a 2637 B Jokson Under- 
woods, Vis._ Muses Drayton, In thy admired Periegesis,_Or 
universal circumduction Of all that read thy Poly-Olbion. 
i784jonNSON Let. toLangton 13 Apr., You might have had 
it with less circumduction. i8aa T. Taylor Apuleins 47 
Led by an angular ciicumduction into the forum. 

2. The turning of anything round about its centre 
or axis; sjec.va. Phys. the lotatoiy movement by 
which a limb is made to describe a cone having 
its apex at the joint. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 47 The Muscles of circum- 
duction, or they th.-it lead the eye about. 1656 tr. Hobbei 
Elan. Philos. (x83g} 6 The figure was made by the ch'cum- 
duction of a body whereof one end remained unmoved. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 256/1 The wrist .. admits of 
vague oimosition and circumduction. 1842 E. Wilson 
Vade Mec. 93 Circumduction can be performed only in 
the shoulder and hip joints. 1870 Bowen Looic viii. 233 
The circumduction of a body one end of which is fixed. 

8. Law. Annulling ; cancellation. Circumditc- 
iion of the term : in Sc. Law, the sentence of a 
judge declaring the time elapsed for leading a 
proof or doing other judicial acts, and piecluding 
the bringing forward of any further evidence. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Forme Proces 121 All probation 
. . ceases, and ends be twa wayes : the first is, circumduction 
of the teime : the other is, conclusion of the cause. 1726 
AvLiiTr, Parerg. xg6 The Defendant must be cited de novo, 
as a ciicumduction requires. 

H Deceit, cheating. [L. circnmductio.'] 

1623 CocKERAM, Cirainduction, Guile, or deceit. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. 

Circumerration : see Cibcum- i. 

’t' CircumfeT, Obs. [ad. L. circimferre to 
bear or cany round, Cf. OF. circonferer^ irons. 
To carry or bear round. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. v. § 2 The contemplations of 
man . . are circumferred to nature. 1648 W. Montagu Devout 
Ess. V. ii. 49 The charities which power hath circumfeired 
to others, doe all returne, 

+ Circu’mferat, a. Sc. Ohs. rare, [for aV- 
cimferit, pa. pple. ofprcc., or ad. F. circonfere.'\ 
Surrounded, encompassed. 

1560 Holland Crt. Venus 1. 86 Trim Tergattis..Circum- 
ferat with stanis subtellie. 

Circamference (ssjk»mferens), sb. in 6 
■ cercuroforeas, cyxcomplierenoe. [a, F. circon- 
firence, or ad. L. circumferentia (also linea cir- 
cumferens), {. circum round, shout +/er-re to bear. 
The literal sense in L. would have been ‘ a bear- 
ing (of anything) about ’ ; but the woid arose 
as a late literal transl. of Gr. irepKpepeia rotundity, 
outer surface, peripheiy, sb. of state f. irepu^ep^s 
turning round, round, surrounding.] 

1. The line that forms the encompassing boun- 
dary, _ esp, of anything of a rounded form ; compass, 
ciicnit. sfec. in Geom. The curved line which 
forms the boundary of a circle or other closed 
curve ; also, raiely, the aggregate of the sides of 
a rectilineal figure ; periphery. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 90 The cercle and the circumfer- 
ence Of every thing unto the heven. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. 
Sowle V. i. (X859) 70 In the ciicnmference of eueriche of 
these ccrcles, was sette a lytel Cerde. 1353 Eden Decades 


CIKCUMPBRENTIAL. 

W. hid. (Arb.) 249 The Spanyardes and Portugales com- 
pased the hole circumfei ence of the worlde. 1370 Bil- 
lingsley Budidi. def. xv. 3 A circle isaplainefiguie, con- 
teyued vnder one line, which is called a^ circumference, 
1633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. 77 The spokes of a 
wheel moue faster neeie the circumference. 1806 Hutton 
Course Math. I. 37 Of a Circular Ring, or . . the Space 
included between the Circumferences of two Circles. 1884 
Bower ^ Scott De Barfs Phaner. iji- Ferns 309 1 1 thus em- 
biaces. .the whole circumference of the node. 

1). Measure or distance round. 

*SSS Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 225 Of greater circum' 
ference then the heade of a man, 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 

I. I Two fair eyes, .of the chcumfeience of a spangle. 17x8 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlix. 65 Strabo calls Car- 
thage forty miles in circumference. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
xpp The circumfeience of the mass of land was nearly thiee 
miles. 

2 . In looser use : + a A pait of the circum- 
ference, an arc. Obs. 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839)181 The crooked 
line which tei miuates the ch cle [is] the perimeter ; and evei y 
part of that crooked line, a circumference or aicli. 

f b. The surface of a body having a ciicular or 
rounded section, e.g. a sphere, cylinder, cic. Obs. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 71 Fioin the Center to tho 
Circumference of the body. 1627 F. Hht. Edm, II. 
(1680)28 In the chcumfeience of his Brain he cannot findca 
way to lead him out. 1704 Newton Opticks(].\ The bubble 
. .seemed led at its apparent circumference. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. I. 39 There is groat heat in the bowels of the 
earth, which is constantly expanding from the ccutiu to the 
ciicumfeieuce. 

0. Put for the whole circle. Obs, rare. 

1667 Milton 7 ’. A. 1. 286 His ponderous .shield .. Behind 
him cast ; the broad circumference Hung on his sliouldeis 
like the Moon. 

3 . gen. Compass, bound, enclosuic, 

1398 Shaks. Merry IV. m. v. 1x3 To he compass’d like a 
good Bilbo in the circumfeience of a Peeke. 1720 U^i.i.i. 
Vertot's Rom. Rep. II. ix. 49 A Civil War iMging within 
the very Ciicumference of her Walls. _ 1837 II, Ri ri) Lcil. 
Eng. Poets II. i. 249 Wrapped in the little circumfei cnce of 
a tuft of glass. 

4 . That which surrounds, enviionmenl. rare. 

1643 SirT. Browne Relig. Med. 1. g 51 Eveiy devil is an 
Pleli unto himseife; he,. needs not the misery of circum- 
ference to afflict him. 1823 SouriiLY Talc Paraguay ii, ix 
A wide circumference of woodlands waste. 

+ 6. A circuit ; a roundabout or circuitous course. 
1347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 209 From Calys I hauc set 
the cyreuyte or theceicumfciens of Europ . . and am come 
to Calys agayn, ? c 1600 Distracted Emp. v. iv, in Bulleii 
Old PI. (1884) III. 259 What a lardge passage or cyreom- 
pherence Theise prynces make to come unto the way Which 
lyes before theire nesses 1 xBay H. More Song of Soul n. 
hi. in. xiv. Thus all things in distinct circumference Move 
about Him that satisfies them all. 1700 LuTTRULL/(»-/iy Rel. 
(1857) IV. 720 He took a circumference, and came upon the 
back of their camp and surprired them. 

t b. Roundabout process, ado about a thing. 

1666 Third A dvice Painterly Some Patients pass wini less 
circumference, 

6. /g. (Usually opposed to Centre sb. ( 3 , 1 1 b.) 
i6osTnYNNE^rfwerti'c in Animadv. Introd. iix Which 
[clemency] fiom the centie of your bounty doth .spi-cade it 
self into the circumference of all oideis of your subjcctis. 
ff 171X Kew Hymnotheo Poet, JVks. 1721 III. iC7(3riof tlie 
circumference was, the centre joy. 1827 Pollok Course T. 
IX, To send his glaring eye Beyond the widcciicuinfeicncu 
of his woe. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 430. 
Circu'mfereXLCe, V. rare. [f. prcc. sb.] iratts. 
To form the ciicumfeience of, to encompass. 

164(5 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii, ii. 57 Nor is the vigour 
of this gieat body included only in i[tjs .selfe, or circum- 
feiencedby its surface, 1887 Talmace in Voice 15 Dec. 7 
The earth is diametered and circumfereiiccd with discord. 

t Oircu’inferencer. (9^r.=CiRauMii’ERENToB i. 

1672 Petty /’ a/. Anat. 375 The admeasurement of laud., 
with a circumferencer. 

t Circu’mfereut, a. Obs. [In form, ad. I., 
circumferent-cni, pres. pple. of cinumfetre to 
cany round ; but associated in sense with circum- 
ference Forming the circumference, encircling, 
encompassing ; travelling around. 

1612 Woodall Surg. ^/rt/tWks.(i653) 313 The..ijinnoin 
the center guideth the ciicumfcrent tooth-head saw. 1620 
Middleton & Rowley Courtly Masque Wks. V, 163 The 
lound year In her circuinferent arms will fold us all. x6zo 
Venncr Via Recta (1650) 296 From the center to the cir- 
cumferent parts. 1632 Starke Prim. Devat. (1663) 580 
Those ofciicumferent nations. 

H = In circumference. 

c X420 Pallad. on Hush. yi. 61 A comune busshell greet 
cii cumferent. Or litel lesse [i. e, as great in circumferenLe a-s 
a common bushel]. 

Circumferential (sailw mfere-njial), a. [f. 
L, circumferenfi-a Circumr’euencb + -al.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the cir- 
cumference. 

1610 Healey St. Ang. Citie God 584 Called Peiimci, 
ciicumfereutiall inhabitants. 1643 City Alarum g Circum- 
mrenuall deliberations without any fixed center. 1658 W. 
Burton I tin. Anton. 158 The circumferential inscription 
upon the reverse. 1678 Cudwohth Intell. Syst. i. v, 824 
Circumferential Lines leading to this Center. 17x3 tr, 
PanciroUird Remni Mem. II. xvii. 3B3 How much a 
Cucular or Circumferential Line is greater than a strmt 
Lme drawn through the Centre, X839 Darwin Orig. Spec, 
vn. (1878) 173 The circumferential flowers have their corollas 
“JO*® developed than those of the centre. 188a Nature 
3S,StreDgth [of a gun] to resist a bursting strain, 
which is called circumferential strength. 
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1 2. Circnitons, roundabout, indirect. Ois. 
i66a Fuller Worthies (1840J III. 123 Circumferential 
devices. Ibid. III. 406 He pieferred death in a direct line 
before a circumferential passage thereunto. 

Hence Circumferentially adv., in a circum- 
ferential way ; in or upon the circumference. 

1863 Huxley Man's Place Nai. g 2. 62 The yelk becomes 
circumferentially indented. 1882 Mavne Rlid in N. Y. 
Tribune 24 May 8 Dealing with the larger limbs, he., 
notches them circumferentially. 

Circumferentor (sarkz^'mferentoi). Also 7 
-er. [f. CiBcuMFEBENT + -OB, -EE of the agent.] 

1. ^unjeying. An instiument consisting of a flat 
brass bar with sights at the ends and a circular 
brass box in the middle, containing a magnetic 
needle, which plays over a graduated circle ; the 
whole being supported on a staff or tripod. (Now 
commonly superseded by the Theodolite.) 

r6io W. FoLKiNGHAM.<4r/ of Survey ir. iv. S3 With Plaine- 
Table, Theodelite, Sector, Circumfeientor, 1644 Nvn 
Gunnery ii. (1647) 3*5 Circumferenter, or Geometricall 
Square. X697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 625 The Circumferentor, 
by which the Down Survey, or Sir William Petty’s Survey 
of Ireland was taken._ 1760 S. Wyld {title) The Practical 
Surveyor, by the Plain-Table, Theodolite, or Circumferen- 
tor, z8d4 Jeaffeeson R. Stephenson 1. 48 (L.). 

2. An instrument for measuring the circum- 
ference of a wheel ; a tire-measurer, tire-circle. 

1874 Khigiit Diet. Mech. 

Circumfixed, -flariked, etc. : see Ciroum- i. 
CircumfiLect (saakiimfle-kt), V. [ad. L. cir- 
cumficct^re to bend round ; also, to mark or pro- 
nounce with a circumflex accent.] 

1. trans. Gram. To mark with a circumflex 
accent. ’\'h. fig. To accentuate, emphasize (of. 
ClEOUMELEX B. I b.). 

1643 Sober Sadness 1 To circumflect the sad accents of 
their just Complaint. 1751 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 80 
Nouns of the First Declension circumflect the Genitive 
Plural. 

2. To bend roimd. 

In mod. Diets. 

CircumfLex (si‘jki;mfleks), a. and sh. [As 
adj., ad. L. circttmflex-us bent about, pa. pple. of 
circumjlectSre 5 as applied to the accent, it trans- 
lated Gr. irepiffirdiiievos, lit. ' drawn around in re- 
ference to Us shape. The sb. is partly an abso- 
lute use of the adj,, partly (senses 2 , 3 ) repr. L. 
cinumjlexti-s a bending roimd.] 

A. adj. 

1. Gram. A word meaning lilerall; 7 ‘ bent round’ 
applied to an accent-mark *, or placed, ori- 
ginally iu Greek, over long vowels having a par- 
ticular accent or ‘tone’ (see Accent i); and 
thence transferred to other languages as a mark of 
length, of contraction, or of a particular variety of 
long vowel. Sometimes also applied to the tone, 
quantity, or quality indicated by this mark. 

The Greek vepiairibiiLevos was used by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, b.c. 30 (iripiviru/ievai Xe'leist According to 
Arcadius irepi ramav (C200 A.O,), prob. copying Herodian 
(c 150 A.D.), the sign and name are both attributed to Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium {ca6^ b.c.). The original mark is 
said to have been '' a combination of ' and and hence 
called hlvpdpeia, for which however Aristophanes is said to 
have substituted " to avoid confusion of ^ with Lambda 
(A.). This statement proves at least that the rounded form 
was the common one (200, In our oldest accented texts 
(y-gth c.) both forms ” and " exist, but the rounded form 
prevailed, and by later sciibes was turned up with a 
flourish, thus . 

The Latin grammarians of 2-3d c._ call the mark ctrenm- 
flexns, and generally agree as to its shape being (exc. 
Capella who used '■) ; but it was not actually used in 
writing Latin till modern times, when sometimes introduced 
to indicate contraction as in eun&mni for amaverunt, or 
in the ablative sing, in -h. In recent times also it has been 
introduced in French to mark a long vowel, chiefly due to 
contraction, as in Idle from beste. The circumflex used in 
normalized printing of Old High German, mid other Teu- 
tonic langs., to express long quantity, originated in an 
acute accent ' (as in O.E.b which being thus made , has 
been confounded with the Romanized foi m of the circumflex. 

In modem English use the mark has no definite value, 
but is variously used by orthoepists or_ phonetists to mark 
long quantity, ‘ broad ’ quality, or the like. ^ 

avyjn Gascoigne Wks. (1587) D j b. The grave accent is 
marked by this caract', the light accent is noted thus , and 
the circumflex, or indifferent is thus signified ifiSg Put- 
TENHAM Eng. Poesie ii. vi [vii.] (Arb.) 92 Called the circmn- 
flex, or corapast accent : and if new termes were not odious, 
we might very properly call him the (windabout) for so is 
the Greek word, c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1863) aa 
The circumflex accent both liftes and felles the syllab that 
it possesseth, and combynes the markes of oth» tuae, 
thus *. 1871 Roby Lat. Gram. i. xiil. 98 The Romans 

distinguish between an acute and a circumflex accent. 

2. Bent or bending round ; f circuitous. 

1707 J. Stxvens tr. Quevedo's Comic Wks. (17091 187, 1 
. .took a circumflex Road. 1728 Swift Discovep, With a 
congee circumflex, Bush, smiling round on all, retreats. 
*870 Hooker Stnd. Flora 42 Embryo hooked, folded or 
circumflex. - 

3. ^nat. Applied to certain stinctures of curved 
or winding form, or wbich bend round others \ as 
the circumflex arteries of the arm (anterior and 
posterior c. a.\ of the thigh (internal and ex- 
ternal), of the knee ; the circumflex thac artery 


and vein ; the circumflex nerve of the arm ; the 
circumflex muscle of the palate, or tensor palati. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquefs Anat. 634 The thoracic and cir- 
cumflex arteries. 1836-39 Toon Cycl. Anat. II. 247/1 Tlie 
internal circumflex arteryisalatgervessel than the external. 

E. Wilson Anat. Vade Mec. 422 The Branches of the 
circumflex nerve are muscular and cutaneous. i88x Mivart 
Cat 278 From the same two nerves there arise the circum- 
flex and the subscapular nerves. 

B. sb. 

1. Gram. A circumflex accent (sign) ; see A. i. 
ifiog pouLAND Omith. Microl. 70 The Circumflex is that, 
Iw which a sillable first raised is carried low. 1656 Blount 
Glassogr.^ Circtanflex is that mark, which is used over the 
letter m . . Am&sti for Amavisii. 1711 T. Greenwood 
Eng. Groan. 240 It would not be amiss if the long 7 were 
always mark'd with a Circumflex . . thus J. 1883 March 
Comp. Groan. Auglo-Sax. § 12 In this hook . . a circumfle-x 
is used over all long vowels and diphthongs. 

t b. fig. Ohs. 

1653 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. iiL (16691 79/2 This accents 
the. .unholiness of a Saint with a circumflex. 

1 2. Bending roimd, winding, curve, a curved line. 
i6ax W. Parry Treat. Sir A. Sherley 24 Every letter 
(well neere) with his circumflex importeth a whole word. 
163s Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv., A Cypher, .so contrived 
that one line, without returns and circumflexes stands for 
each and every of the 24 Letters. 1709 Tatler No. 7 F 16 
The Circumflex, which Persons of ms Profession take in 
their Walking. _ 1773 J. Ross Fratricide iiu 928 This 
terrene Shook with concusslYe circumflex most dread. 

3. A curved Hue, (or {, bracketing two or more 
lines of writing. ? 0/is. 

1801 F. Thesiger in Nicolas Afe/KVitiS^filVII. Introd. 

208 Those' Line-of-Battle Ships, .within the circumflex were 
boarded by me in the fallowing order. 1833 Kane Gritmell 
Exp._ xxviil. (1836) 231 The Umbs of two broken arcs stretch- 
ing like circumflexes at about 23° distance on each side of 
the moon. 

Circuniflex, ®. [f* L. circumflex- ppl. stem 
of ciraimflectHre : see prec. ; but in II. from prec. ; 
in the former case the stress is on -flerx, in the 
latter on ci-rcum-, as in the adj.] 

I. 1. ii'ans. To bend or wind round. 

1644-58 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 39 With a splay 
mouth, and a nose circumflext. 1673 T. Jordan in Heath 
Grocer/ Comp. (1869) 314 A Reynard Gules, with a Goose- 
neck in his mouth, and her Body circumflex’d over his 
Back. x83x Times 19 Sept. 4/5 The last coil [of submarine 
cable] being securely circumflexed at about 4 o'clock. 

b. To arch over with something bent round. 

X830 Browning Jlmas Exy <5^. 177 Till the heaven of 
heavens were circumflext [with a rainbow]. 

*1*2. intr. To bend round. Obs. 

1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry iC i. 13 That doth circumflex 
and turn down like a Flower de Lice. 

II. 3. tram. To put or lake a circumflex accent 
upon ; to write or pronounce with a circumflex. 

1363 Cooper Diet. Hist. s. v. Britannia, Fyndynge in 
Suidas, that Prytania in greeke, with a circumflexed aspi- 
ration, doeth signifle metalles. 1731 Wesley Wks. (1^2) 
XIV. 80 Acute-toned words of the First and Second De- 
clensions circumflex all their Genitives and Datives. 1774 
Mitford Harm. Lang. 66 It was always acuted or circum- 
flexed. 1813 Month. Mag. XXXVI. 423 Letters that are 
circumflexed must be pronounced long. 

+ b. humorous. To accentuate strongly. Obs. 
iWx L. Griffin Doetr. Asse, Asse’s Compl. 8 We are 
none of those. That Circumflex their Sermons with their 
Nose, And mingle Hopkins Rimes, with Wisdomes Prose ! 

4. To bracket, conjoin in writing with a curved 
line, (. (Cf. CiBOUMFLEX sb. 3 .) ? Ohs. 

1803 J. Poole Reply R. Gardine/s Anszv. 9 By some 
flourish of a very free pen,, they became circumflexed into 
one date. 

Circumflexion, -flection (sarkzimfle kjan). 
[ad. L. circiiuiflexidn-em bending round.] 

1. Bending round ; circuitous course. 

iSSS ^!den Decades TY. Ind. in. x. (Arb.) 184^ The clrcum- 
flectiou or couise of the water reboundynge in compasse. 
X636 Blount Glossogr., CirctntfiexioayB bowing or bend- 
ing round about. 1773 Batchelor II. 45 Such _ sudden 
stops, and circumflections. Iln Worcester ; and in mod. 
Diets.] 

2. Marking or accenting with a circumflex. 

18x3 Month. XXXIX. 303 The definition of circum- 
flexion..is not very consistent with his 'explanation of the 
two simple accents. 

*1* CircixrafloribUB. humorous nonce-wd. [f. 
L. circum + floribus, abl. pi. of flos flower. Cf. 
CiBCUMBBNDiBUS.] Flowery and long winded. 

1738-9 Mary Granville Auiobiog. (1861) 1I._ 43 Much 
circumfloribus stuff was talked of on the Court side. 
Ciroumflow: see Cibcum- i. 
Circumfluence (ssJkP’mflifSns). rare, [as if 
ad. L. *circufHflttentia, f. circtmfluSre ; see next.] 
A flowing around. 

1881 Rossetti Ballads ^ Sonn. 203 Like multiform cir- 
cumfluence manifold Of night's flood-tide, 18S8 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 767 The circumfluence of a shadowed sea. 

Cucumfluent (sadcwmflz^ent). [ad. L. cir- 
ctmfluent-em, pres. pple. of circtmfluere to flow 
round.] Flowing round ; ambient as a fluid. 

1377 Dee Relat. Spir. i. (1659' ^9 A Centre : From the 
which the Circumfluent beams of his proper power do pro- 
ceed. 1636 Bumsx Glossogr., Circumfluent, thatflowsand 
runs about. 1723 Pope Odyss. 1. 230 Whose bounds the 
deep circumfluent waves embrace. 18^ Murchison Sihtria 
VL (1867) 110 With two encircling mounds and two circum- 
fluent valleys. 1864 Ruskin in Reader IV. 678/1 In that 


matter of Political Economy also [though forced in like 
manner to wri ce of that by unendurable circumfluent fallacy), 
I know my ground. 186S Gladstone Jtnt. Mtmdi xiii. 
(1870) 488 The. .conception of a great circumfluent River. 

CircniufltLOllS (ssjkzi'mfl^fss), a. [f. L. circum- 
flu-us flowing around, (more commonly) flowed 
around, surrounded by water-^-oua.] 

1. Flowing around, surrounding as a fluid ; also 
trans/. ; = CiECDirPLDENT. 

1638 Wilkins Hew Woridiv, (1707) 33 A kind of circum- 
fluous Reflection. 1667 Milton P. L. vji. 270 Hee the 
World Built on circumfluous Waters. 1723 Pope Odyss. 
IV. 753 Gilt with circumfluous tides. 1846 Grote Greece 
I. Mil. 208 On the farther side of the circumfluous ocean. 

2. Flowed roimd, surrounded by water. 

1613 Chapman Odyss. i. 608 This ciicumfluous isle. 1636 
Blount Glossogr., Circumfluous, . . that is flowed about. 
*845 J- H- Newman Ess. Developw. ass Her offspring . . 
wherewith the populous swarms ever throng the circum- 
fluous hive. 

CircTunfodient. -fulgent : see Ciecdm- i. 
t Circnmfora'lieal, a. Obs. rare. [f. as next 
-b-AL.] = next. 

1613 Jackson Creed 11. 30 Wks. H. 124 Circumvented by 
any domestic pedlar or ctrcumforaneal copesmate. 

t Circunifora'iiean, a. Obs. [f. as next + 
-AN.] = next. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1199 These juglers and 
vagarant circumforanean land-Ieapeis. 1621 Burton Aiiat. 
Mel. I. ii. I. iv. 11631) 60 Not borrowed from circumforanean 
Rogues and Gipsies. 1653 Fuller Hist. Camb. 24 Cir- 
ciimforanean Pedlars .. secretly vend prohibited Pam- 
phlets. 

Circumforaneons (snuk^mforei-nzas), a. 
Now rare or Obs. [f. L. circuvifordne-tis (f. 
circitm + forum market) + -ODS.] Strolling from 
market to market; wandering, vagrant, vagabond ; 
quack. 

1650 J. Brinsley A n Antidote 29. 2631 Baxter Ttifi Bap- 
tism IV. 235 A Circumforaneous Antidote. 1634 Gavton 
Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 2x9 The circumforaneous Empeiick. 
1664 H. More Mysi. Iniq. xvj, A kind of circumforaneous 
Masking or Mumming. X71X Addison Sped. No. tdf6, 
I mean, those circumforaneous Wits, whom every Nation 
calls by the Name of that Dish of Meat which it likes best 
..in Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, Jack Pud- 
dings. 1827 Cullen Lect, Hist. Medicine Wks. 1827 I, 
373 At first they practised in a circumforaneous manner, 

1[ Translating L. dreumfordnetts in senses (a.) 
carried about foi; expiation, (b.) movable. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleitis nr. 47 Those who, with lustral 
sacrifices, expiate, by circumforaneous victims, the anger 
of the Gods. Ibid. iv. 77 Towers Joimed fiom the junction 
of planks, after the manner of a circumforaneous house. 

Circtunfuse (s§Jknmfi 77 'z), ». [f. L, circumffts-, 
ppl. stem of circumfundSrc to pour aroiintl, to 
surround, encompass.] 

1. trans. To pour, diffuse, or spread (a fluid) 
around or about (anything). 

16^ Herrick Hesper., On fulids Breath, FXi the spices 
of the East Are circumfused theie.^ 16^ Power Exp. 
Philos. II. loi This vast Element of Air, circumfused about 
this tenaqueous Globe. 1819 Playfair Hat. Phil. I, 303 
An elastic fluid, circumfused about a solid. 

2. To surroimd (a thing) on all sides ‘with or in 
(a fluid medium or the like) ; to bathe. (The 
siuroiinding substance may itself be the subject.) 

1605 B. JoNSON Masque Blackness 72 In the lake . . Ap- 
pear'd a face, all circumfused with light, i7gx Cowfer 
Odyss. vii. 174 Ulysses . . by Minerva thick With darkness 
circumfus'd. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude {1850) 222 The light 
of beauty did not fall in vain Or giandeiu circumfnse them 
to no end. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. lii. Glowing and cir- 
cumfused in speechless love. 

Hence Circumfused ppl. a., diffused or spread 
around ; surrounding or enveloping as a fluid. 

1396 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (i88ij 43 Whose tops. . 
Were damp'd with circumfused clouds from sight. 1649 
Bulwer Pathomyoi. 11. iv. 137 The circumfused mn_, .hath 
a voluntary motion. 1837 Fraser’s Mag. XVI. 666 Disperse 
into thin air the circumfused air, 

Circtunfhl'sile, a. rare—\ [f. L. type 
cumfusilis, f. dretunfus- ppl. stem of circumfun- 
dSre (see prec.) after frtsilisi\ Poured or spread 
around, 

1723 Pope Odyss, in. 541 Artist divine, whose skilful hands 
infold The victim's hoin with circumfusile gold. 

Gircunif^sion (sarkmufi/r-san). [ad. L. eir- 
nivifusion-em, f. circwnfundSre : see Ciecdmfose.] 
Pouring or diffusion around. . 

1603 Sir C. Hevdon Jnd. Astral, vi. 163 The circumfusion 
of the aire. 1704 Swift T. Tub (1710) 63 The natural, .suit 
. .of daily Creation and Circumfusion. 1871 Morley Vol- 
taire iii. [ed, 2) 1x6 That circumfusion of bright light which 
is the highest aim of speech. 

Ciircmugesta'tion. ? Obs. [f. L. drctim- 
gestdre to carry round : see -ation.] A carrying 
about (ceremonially or in procession), 

a 1364 Becon Compar. beiw. Lords Sup. ij- Pope's Mass 
(184^) 394 That popish mass, .with her feigned propitiatory 
sacrifice, with her transubstantiation, circumgestation. 1^7 
Jeb. Taylor Dissstas. Popery i. (1686) g6 Circumgestation 
of the Eucharist to be adored. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist, i, 
iv. § 3 Adoration and Circumgestation of Reliques. 

Circumgyral (sarki^mdsaiaTal), a. rare. [f. 
L, dreum gyr-tis a whiil, a wheel + -ai,; cf. 
next.] In circling wreaths or whiils. 

1873 W. S. Mayo Hev. Again xxiv. 315 Circumgyral smoke. 
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Circnmgyrate (sajki^mdgai-re't), v. Also 
-girate. [rCiKCDM-»-L,^rfl/- ppl. stem 
nre to tnm or wheel rotmd : see -ate.J 

1. trans. To cause to tum or wheel round ; to 
twist or twine. ? Ohs. 

_ 164.7 H. HssmSuq'^SoulvL. i. ii. Alffi, The soul about 
It self drcumgyrates Her various forms. x6gi Ray Crea. 
tion n. (lyoip 334 Various sorts of Vessels, curl’d, circum- 
gyrated, and complicated together. 

2. intr. To tum or wheel about, to roll round ; 
to travel round, make circuits. 

1683 E. Hookes Pref. Pordagds Mystic Dio. 94 The 
whol frame of the World seemeth to me. .to clrcumgyrate, 
to wheel, whirl, and tum round about in a 'Topsi-Turvi 
1830-2 Besjtham Justice ^ Codijie, i’ei//'. Wks. 18437. 479 
Circumgirating, as if by steam, on a wheel wiuiout a 
drag. 

3. trans. To go round, travel round, rare. 

_x868 E. Edwards Raleigh 1 . xxiv. 564 It took an ac- 
tive man. .ten hours to drcumgirate the town. 

C^XCTUngyratioXL (s3!ikomd53irtf*-J|an). Also 
-glration, [sb. of action f. prec. : see -ation.] 

1. The act of turning round as a wheel; rota- 
tion, revolution on an axis. 

HoLtAND PlutarrKs Mor. 1198 A certaine turbulent 
irregular circumgiration. 163s N, Carpenter C^og. 
Del, 1. iv. 75 This circumgyration of the Earth causeth the 
rising and setting of the Sunne. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. 
(i8op I, 336 The apparent circumgyration of objects on 
ceding to revolve. « 18^ Barham htgol. Leg, (1877) 406. 

D. Giddiness, vertigo. ? 01k. rare. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Circumsyratim . . a turning or 
wheeling round about, a dizziness. Howell in Lustra Lndo- 
rv«ft646]. 1881 Syd. Sac. Lex., Circwugy ration. .k\sa, 
a term for giddiness. 

2. Moving in a circular or circuitous course; 
circling, wheeling, turning about, travelling round, 

1607 Dekker Cs;i/«r.{i842) 61 Acheron (after many 
mrcumgirations) fals into the Stigian Lake. 1664 Power 
Phih>s,\\x, 139 Magnetical Bodies, whose exspirations 
^retam in Circumgyrations to their Bodies again. 1847 
De Qumcey Secret Sac. Wks. VII, 370 After endless cir- 
cumgyrations, never nearer to any opening. 

fb. Circuit. Obs. 

i6Sx Howell T^enite 30 Eant. .hath about 60 miles in cir- 
cumgyration. 

s6ja G. H. Ifist. Cardinals n. i. 117 No Rhetorical 
i^unshM, no circumgiration of words. i86s Carlyle 
J'redk. Gr. VII. xyn. 11. ai A total circumgyration, sum- 
memet, or tumble heels-over-head in the Political relations 
of Europe. 1879 McCarthy Orwz Times II. ao? Harley 
once described a famous speech as ‘a circumgyration of 
incoherent words . 

4. Convolution, contortion. 

Wilkinson Swedenborg’s Auim, JCingd. I. v. 168 
I he circum^ration of the intestines is apparently so erratic 
and confused. 

CircTUUgyxatory (sSakzimd^ai-ratari), a. [f. 
as CiBctJM&TiiATE : see -obt.] Marked by cir- 
cumgyration, circumgyrating. 

.183s PoE Adv. Notts PfaallW\ss. 1864 I, 5 During hi, 
cireuragyratoty movements, Hawthorne Ma? b. Paim 

XXX, 233 The creaking cider-mill, set in motion by a circum- 
gyratoiy horse. 

tCircumgy're, z'. Obs. Also -giro. [f. Cni- 
onjf- + L. £pr-dre to turn round, go round.] 

1. trans. To 'go round ’, encompass, rare, 

.* 5*3 STUBBra Anat. Abtfs. n. (iBSa) 68 Precincts, .circum. 
girea and limited about with hounds and marks. 

2. trans. To cause to turn round or revolve. 

*6^ 'S-Ynnoo Hierarch, v. 374 As this Orbe is Circum- 

gyrd and wheel d. 

8. inir. To tum round like a wheel ; to revolve • 
to make circuits, wind about, circle, ’ 

*634 Sir T. Herbep Trceo.^ (1677) 43 (T.) A sweet river. . 
after ao little miles circumgynng, or playing to and fro, dis. 

the ocean, i6« Hevwood Hierarch, vi. 


Ciretunliabitatit : see Cibcdji- i, 
^^Cumincession (ssukiimiinse'Jan). Theol. 
[ad, med.L. circumincession-em, lit. ‘going round’ j 
f. CiscuM- round + iiued^e to move, proceed, go! 
Introduced as a translation of Gr, (lit. 

ciicuition, rotation ’) as employed by Dauiascenus 
^th c.) in his explication of the text ‘ I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me’, it became a stand- 
ard term of scholastic theology. The difficulty 
of getting the sense in which the term thus came 
to be used, out of the literal ‘going round', led in 
later times to its frequent alteration to circuininses- 
as if=‘an insitting or indwelling (insessio) in 
rotation or reciprocally’ ; see iS.] 

Bothies ( 1657 ) _ 

arcumincession. .leserved for Angels 
eyM? 1656^ Blount Glossogr,, Circttmincession (from 
and titc^o), a §oing or walking round about ; As it 
signifies the reciprocal being of the 
persons of the blessed Tnnity m each other, a *7x6 South 
These men. .have by their Modalities, 
huppositahties, pircummcessions, and twenty such other 
Clumeras, so misrepresented this .. Article of the Trinity 
in Chasers Cycl., Cirenmmeession, 

ihe schoolmen use to express 

‘ f .L another, in the 

mystery of the tnnity. 1873 F. Hall Mod. English 38 A 


callow student of theology CDttfessesthatheisfairlygravelled 
by the hypostatic circumincession. 

/3. written circuminsession. 
x6jS Cudworth Tntell, Syst. l iv. 590 These Platonists . , 
attnbute to their Three Divine Hypostases, just such an 
eturepiyupricis, Circuminsession, or mutual In-being, as 
CSiristians do. 1697 State PhiladelAh. Soc. 19 A mutual 
Inhabitation, or Circuminsession, of Christ and the Soul. 
1721 Bailey Circuminsession [173X-1800 Circumincession], 
1887 H. _S. Bowden tr. Hettinger s Dante 85S 'The bliss of 
the Divinity consists in the everlasting circuminsession of 
the Father in the Son, of the Son in the Father, of Both in 
the Holy Ghost. 

Circuminclose, etc. ; see Circum- i. 
Circiuujacence (sajk^mdg^i-sens). [f. L. dr- 
cnmjac^re (see Circumjacent) -enob.] The 
fact or condition of being circumjacent. 

1884 Q. Rev. July 38 The drcumjacence of ecclesiastical 
manors. 

Circtunjacency (ssTk^md^ei-sensi). [f. as 
prec. + -ENcr.] The qualify of being circum- 
jacent ; concr. (in //.) circumjacent parts, en^ 
virons- 

X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. iv, 16 All the mon- 
grel cure of the circumjacencies, 1830 De Quincey Recoil. 
Lakes Wka (1S58) II. v. 252 Tlie mouth, and the whole cir- 
cumjacencies of the month, composed the strongest feature 
in Wordsworth's face. 

Circumjacent (s5jk»nid,5^-senl), a, [ad. L. 
drcumjachtt-em, pres. pple. of drcumjacere to lie 
around, border upon.] Lying or situated around, 
adjacent on all sides, surrounding. 

*430 Caxion Eneydos viL 3a Hir good fame, .florysshyng 
. -in the countreys ciicumiacent. 1S78 Banister Hist. Matt 
w- 4 S By the bindyng together of all the partes circumiacent. 
1052 Howell Massaniello n. 137 In many places of the 
Country circumjacent to Naples. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) 
iH.^xxxvi, 367 The city with its circumjacent plain. 

Circumjovial (sa-ikurndgon-vial), a. (ji ) 
dstr. [f, Circum 2 -i-Jov-em Jnpiter: oi. jovial^ 
Revolving round Jupiter, fb. sb. A satellite of 
Jupiter {obs^, 

1696 Whiston Th. Earth 1, (1722) 22 The case being the 
i? •, •• Circumjovials about J upiter. 1728 Derham 

Eel. Jn^iiePs Sat. in Phil Tratts. XXX^ 425 Exact 
calculate the Eclipses of the Circumjovials. 1704 
Mrs. Prozzi Sytton, II. 150 Circumjovial satellites. i8ao 
Sir J. Herschel SUtd. Nat. PJUl. 1B6 The contemplation 
of the circumjovial planets (as they were called) . , assisted 
insecunng the admission of the Copeinican system. 

So Clrcninjoval a., Cixcumjovlaai. a,. = prec. ; 
tCironiMjovlallBt, a satellite of Jupiter. 

1856 Brewster * 5 ?. ii. (ed. 3) 29 The four circum- 
joval planets. 2856 Anne Manning Tasso ly Leon. 18 Cir- 
*^? Towneley in Phil. Trans. II. 

I Distances, .of the Circum-jovialists. 

tOxroumla'te, », Obs. [f. L. ppl. 

^em of dreumferre to bear or bring round.] trans. 
To cany or bring lound ; spec, to tum or ‘ fetch ’ 
round (a limb). Also inir. Hence "j* Cixcumla'- 
tioiL [late L. circumlatio^, bringing or moving 
round; ’t’Circumla'tory a., of or pertaining to 
circnmlalion ; roundabout, circumlocutory. 

1S78 Banister Hist. Man ly. 58 The one legge fastened 
one the eaith, and the other.. drcumlated. —To circum- 
mte or fetch about is the action of the whole legge. 

Hobbes Decam. v. V^s. Vll. 113 This compounded moti^ 
circumlation. 2639 Salt- 
marme Policy 98 Howyou may use circumlatory speeches. 

'T Cl'XCUlulig^aiite, v. Obs, [f. L, drcumligdl- 
ppl, stem of ~ligSre:\ trans. To bind round or 
about. 

Ek. Physick 1/2 Circuraligate 
Tomlinson Renotis Disp, 
3^* Tliey circnmligate the tree with sheep-skins. 
d* Ci^cmillig'a,*itioiXi [sb. of action f. prec.] 

1. ‘The act 01 binding round’ (J.). 

o I". K®®snv, Bailey, Johnson. 

which anything is encom- 
passed’ (J.). _ 

f Ciroumlige, ®. Obs, =s Ciroummoatb, 

1372 Bossewcll Armorie il 97 b, Two bellieall 
Sobs, circuiMiged wth braunches of Olive, propre. leza 
CocKERAM, Ctrcwnltdge, to bind about. ^ 

litor 8il| a, [f. CiRouM- 2 H- L, liitus 
httor- shore : cf. littorai:\ Lying round or bor! 
clenng the shore, spec, applied by some to that 
or region of the sea-bollom lying immediately 
outside of and below the Littoral. See Zone, ^ 
Circumlocu’ity. A confusion of circmilocu- 
tion and ctrcuiiy ; see Circuity 2 b. 

2^ irtiu Times LXXXV. 324/2 Though an action of 
the^Cou/t’v r” cminot be originated in 

Circumlocnte (sa-ik^mlukiw-t), v. Also 6 

-loctuute. [f. L. circumlocilt- ppl. stem of dreum- 
ioqm.\ 'X trans. To expiess by circumlocution or 
penphrastically (ofc). b. intr. To use circum- 
locution. i/mmorojis.) 

"■r* " f”” '•wti- .»So*^X 


Circuxnloctltioil (ssukvmbkixi'jon). Also 6 
-looucion, -loqution, -loquution. [a. F. dreon- 
lociition, or ad. L. drcumlocntion-em, f. Circum- + 
loqtii to speak.] Speaking in a roundabout or in- 
direct way ; the use of several words instead of one, 
or many instead of few. Formerly used of gram- 
matical periphrasis ; but now only of rhetorical. 

Ctrcnmlocution Office \ a satirical name applied, by 
Dickens, to Government Offices, on account of the circuitous 
formality by which they delay the giving of infoimation, etc. 

c 2510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) F vj. When 
thou must in speche touche.. Such maners vnclenly, vse 
circumlocution. 2530 Palscr. 112 Where we use circumlo- 
cution, the frenchemen have one onely wordc. 25^3 T. 
Wilson Rhet. 93 h. Circumlocution is a large description 
either to sette forth a thyng moie gorgeousliu, or else to 
hyde it. 1595 A. Day Eng. Secretary n- (1625) 84 When by 
circumloquution anything is expressed, as when wc say : 
The Prince of Ferlpateticks, for Aristotle. 2626 Cockeram, 
Circumlocution, A. speaking of many woids when few may 
suffice: a long circumstance. 2713 Addison Ct. Tariff, He 
affirms everything roundly without any art or circumlocu- 
tion. 1823 Scott Pesieril xii, After much circumlocution, 
and many efforts to give an air of importance to what lie 
had to communicate. 1855 Dickens L. Dorril 1. x, Tlie 
Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows without 
being told) the most important Department unclur Go- 
vernment ibid., Whatever was leciuiicd to be done, the 
Ciicumlocution Office was befoichand with all the public 
departments in the art of peiceiving— How not to do it, 
b._ A phrase or sentence in which circumlocu- 
tion is used ; a roundabout expression. 

XS33 Tindale Supper of Lord 42 Going about the bush witli 
this exposition and circumlocution. 166a Fui.lur IVorihics 
(1840) II. 452 In his pleadings . . he declined all ciicinnlocii- 
tions. i;j9i Mackintosh Vind Call. Wks. 1846 III. 83 'I'Jie 
couitly circumlocution by which Mr. Bmkc designates the 
Bastille— ‘the King’s castle at Paris I' 1854 Kingsluv Lett. 
(1878) 1 . 417 Courtesies and Circumlocutions are out of place, 
where the morals, health, lives of thousands are at stake. 

Hence Cixcumlocu-tioual, Circninloou’tion- 
ary, adjs., pertaining to, 01 given to, circumlo- 
cution. Clrcumlocu'tlonist, one who uses cir- 
cumlocution. CirciimlocTi’tious a., given to cir- 
cumlocution ; whence CixcnnilociL'tiotisiiess. 

.*855 Dickens Mnt Pr. II 308 , 1 have found circiimlocii- 
tional champions disposed to be warm with me. 2863 Stpis~ 
matt 16 Apr. , An immense exercise of circumlocutionary 
skill, _ 1877 Wallace Russia xxx.5ooThe flowery circum- 
locutionary style of an Oriental scribe. 2846 WoHCi sti.r 
Circnmlocuiionist, citing Gent. Mag. 2855 Dickens L. 
Dorrit I. xxxiv, This able circumlocutionist. 1827 R. Him, 
in Sidney Life (1834) 2*3 O the dulness, the circuinlocu- 
tiousness, the conceit, the tautology. 

Circumlocutory (sSjkiimVkix/tori), a. [? f. 
Circumlocution or its source: see-ORV.] Marked 
by circumlocution, roundabout, periphrastic. 

1659 Tnsirvet. Oratory (1682) 31 (T.) Circumlocutoiy : 
that not to be expressed in many words which may be as 
in one. 1742 Pope, &c., Mart. Scriblertis viiL (R.), 
rtriphi-ase. . being a diffused circumlocutory manner ofex- 
*® 4 -* Thackeray Cril. Rev. Wks. 
1886 XXIII. 180 Are we bound . . to .speak of liumhug only 
in a circumlocutory way f 2870 Jcvon.s Elem, Logic x.\xiii. 
H will, .oblige us to use a circumlocutoiy plnase. 

Circumlucid, -mediterranean, -migra- 
tion, etc, : see Circum-. 

Circum-meri'diau, a. Astr. [Ciuciur- 2 ,] 
Situated^ about or near the meridian ; applied to 
observations of a heavenly body when near ihc 
meridian. Also (badlyl Circum-mexl’tliojxal a, 
*8^?. Ross Humboldt's Trav. Introd. 14 Circum- 
altitudes of the moon. 2876 Davis Polaris Exp. 
'o' *®£ ^**’^'^‘‘*^"**^®*'*'iian observations of Jupiter were made. 
28:15 Bedford Sailor’s Pock. Ek, v. (ed. 2) 194 To obtain 
latitudes from sun and .stars, '’‘circum-meridional altitudes 
aie generally used. 

C^cummure (ssikzJmmiuwjc), v. [f. Circum- 
I +L. ptur-dre to wall.] trans. To wall round, 
ETeas.Jor M. iv, i. 28 A Garden circummur'd 
with Bncke. 2636 Feltham Resolves 1. xciv. Restraint by 
service . . is far worse, than the being circum-mured only. 
2839 Crriz/w, Jml, 15 July 200 The space thus cniptoj'ed 
IS entirely eircummured. ’ 

Circumnatant, etc. ; see Circum- i, 
Circumua’vigable (si.ikNmna;-vigab’lV a. [f. 
as next: s^-able.] That can be circumnavigated. 

ouSSfi n ^* 7 .* 4 ) 93 Rendring the whole terra- 

Queous vlobe circumnavigable. 

Circumuayigate (saikcmnce-vigiii), v. [f. 
L. circimnavig-dre to sail round : see -ate ’J.] 
trans. To sail round, "* 

(1677) 392 (T.) In his circum- 
navi^ting the globe. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 11700) 1. 70 With a 
? 4 fif?T^'^®‘''.‘:“‘":"a^ 8 atmgthe i.sland.^2846 GRoai Cnece 
(1862) II. xviii, 460 Somewheie about 600 b!& . [The Phoe- 

Jvi ^ Drake circumnavigated the globe. 

tsCC *” 7 .Hare Gwmrj Ser. it. (1873) 447 The buBinesa of 
PMlosophy IS to circumnavigate human nature. 

CivcumxLa'viffaiiosi (sauknmnEevigFi'fan). ff- 

as prec. -f -ation.J A sailing round. Also tramf. 

tion°^f the circumnaviga- 

D^rinit .Tennant Tours Scotl. (2774) 264 

W Britain/ 1807 8 

rmviSS fhf *his circum- 

avigation the dancers .« are continually chanainsr their 
r^tive situations. _ ,845 Darwin Voy. 

Cixcnmxxavigator (s3ikifmn0e-vig«»t3j>. rf. 
Circumnavigate, on L. analogies : see -or.] One 
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who circumnavigates ; spec, one who circumnavi- 
gates the earth. 

J770 Guthrie (T.), Magellan’s honour of being the 
first circumnavigator has been disputed in favour of.. 
Drake 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum, France I. 274 Our cir- 
cumnavigator Captain Cook. 1S18 Mmtihly Res). LXXXV, 
487 The first circumnavigators of Africa. 1845 De Quincey 
Coleridse ^ Opmin-eating Wks. 1862 XI. 75 A circum- 
navigator on the most pathless waters of., metaphysics. 

Circnmuavigatory ^ssxki^mnse-vigatari), a. 
[see -OEY.] Pertaining to circumnavigation. 

*®49“S* Todd Cycl. Auett. IV. 8S0/1 The citcumnaviga- 
tory voyage of the ‘ Beagle ’. 

OircumnebuloUB ; see Circuw- i. 
Circumuntate (saik^mnizz-t<?k), v. Bot. [f. 
(by Darwin 1880) from ClKOTiM- i + Notate: see 
next.] To bend or lean in a direction which 

is continually revolving or rotating in a horizontal 
path : said of the growing parts of plants. Hence 
Cixcumnntaittng pp/. a. and zfdl. sb. 

1880 Darwin Movem. PL 1 If we observe a circumnu- 
tating stem, which happens at the time to be bent, we will 
say towards the north, it will be found gradually to bend 
more and more easterly, until it faces the east ; and so on- 
wards to the south, then to the west, and back again to the 
north. 1881 Sai. Rev. LI. 37 The steins of seedlings . . circum- 
nutate to the extent allowed by the pressure of the earth. 

Circiunnutation (S3:rkvmni«tj''j3n). Bot. [n. 
of action from piec. : see Nutation.] A move- 
ment characteristic of growing plants, due to in. 
creased growth at different points round the axis 
in succession, whereby the growing part (e.g. the 
apex of a stem) describes a more or less circular 
spiral path. (See Notation.) 

[187S Bennett & Dyer tr. Sac/i^ Bot. iii._ iv. 766 Curva- 
tures . . caused by the unequal^ growth of different sides of 
an organ may be called Nutations . . It is common for the 
apices of erect stems above the curved growing part to 
move round in a circle or ellipse, the region of most active 
growth moving gradually, as it were, round the axis. This 
kind of nutation may be termed a Revolving Nutation,] 
x8fc Darwin Mmetn. PI. z This movement has been called 
by Sachs ‘revolving nutation’ ; but we have found it much 
more convenient to use the terms circnmnutation and 
cireunmuiaie. 1882 Ga^^en 14 Jan. 32/3 The method of 
climbing by twiners was a modification of the property of 
‘ circumnutation ’, 

So Ciroumwtaliory a., pertaining to circum- 
nutation. 

xVto Aibenasum iS Dec. 817/2 The movementsof climbing 
plants, .are modifications of this circumnutatory tendency. 

Ciroiimobresiatance, -pallial, etc. : see 

CiBCUM-. 


Circumo’ral, a. Phys. [f. Ciroum- a + L. <jj, 
or- month.] Situated around the mouth. 

*847-9 Todd Cycl, Anat. IV, 30/1 All the circumoral 
arras are crowded with vlbratile organs. 1859 R. Burton 
Centr, Afr. in Jntl. Geog, See, XXIX. 320 The circumoral 
region is full and fleshy. 1878 Bell GegenbaneTs Comp. 
Anat. 200 In the Crinoida the circumoral suckers acquire 
the fusetion of tentacles. 


i* CircuinplO'Ct, v. [ad. L. drcumplect-Sre 
to clasp around.] To embrace, clasp tightly. 

Also ‘t* ClxoTuuple'x v., [f. ppl. stem] in same 
sense ; t Clxctunple’jdon, winding aboul^ encom- 
passing ; also encompassment, cinctnre, girdle. 

1S78 Banister Hist. Man v. 67 That which . , circum- 
plecteth all the subiect vessels and bowels. 163a Quarles 
Div. Fancies i. xl. (i6do) 17 My metamorohoz’d Skin Shall 
circumplex . . that fresh And new refined substance of this 
flesh 1 1628 Feltham Resolves ii. liii (R.) It was after his 
fall . . that he made himself his fig-leaf circumpjexion, i6sS- 
60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 373/2 Those Ciicumplexions 
of Atoms, involving themselves about one another. 

i* Cixcu'mplicate, ®- [f- drcumpUcat- ppl. 
stem of -plicare to fold or twine round.] To 
fold, twine, or wrap round. Hence Oircu'mpli- 
cated ppl. a., Circumplica'tion, an enwrapping 
all around, 

*623 CocKERAM, Ciretonplicate, To roll, or wrap about 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Circnmpiicate, to fold or wind 
about. 169S Westmacott Script. Herb. 103 A great black 
Root . . with interwoven and circumplicated Coats or 
Branches, 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 34 [Bindweede] 
troubleth them with the inwiapping and circumphcation 
about . . their stem or slalk. 1678 in Phillips : thence in 
Kersey, Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

Circumpolar (sarlcympon-lai), a. [f. Ciboum- 
2 •)- L. polos Pole ; cf. polarl\ 

' 1. Astr. Around or about the pole (of the 
heavens); spec, applied to those stars (or other 
heavenly bodies) which (in any given latitude) 
describe the whole of their diurnal circles above 
the horizon. So circumpolar motion. 

x686 PhiL Trans. XVI. 214 Some Circumpolar Stars in 
the same Vertical with the Pole-star. 1787 Ibid. LXX VII. 
166 Observations of the sun and circumpolar stars. 1853 
Sir T. Herschel Pop. Led. Sc. iii. (1873) 133 The comet re- 
mained long, .visible as a circumpolar object. 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 13 This allows the telescope circumpolar motion. 

2. Geog. Round or about either terrestrial pole, 
Whistoh TA Earth iv, (172a) 343 The mddle, and 
their neighbouring Parts, .elevated, CircumMlar 

[^ri»/«<f?:ircumpopular] depress d. 1864 31 Dec. 

8io/i The opinion that there Mists an Antartic cucumpol^ 
continent. 1880 Carpenter in 19/A Cent. No. 38. The 
vast circumpolar area. 
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Circumpolariza'iioiL. [See Polabization.] 
The rotation to right or left of the rays of polar- 
ized light caused by certain substances. 

1883 W. Stirling tr. Landoid Physiol. II. 361. 

C^emuporbation, -press, etc. : see Cibcusi-. 
Circumpose tssiksmpmi'z), v. ? Obs. [nepr. 
L. dreumponeret on the analogy of compose, expose, 
etc. ; see Appose, Pause, Pose.] 

1. trans. To place around. 

*378 Banister Hist. Man v. 73 [The] Panchreas. . circum- 
posed to the singular scissions of the vesselles. 
f 2. To place within any encircling space, to set 
(a plant) in a pot or tub ; to pot. Obs. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Cempl. Card. II. 152 To Cir- 
cumpose Trees by planting them in Baskets, Pots, and 
Boxes, or Cases, we first fill half way with Earth those 
Baskets, Pots, or Boxes, and then having pruned and trim'd 
the Trees., we Plant them, plunging the Baskets and Pots 
quite into the Earth, but leaving the Boxes above Ground. 

Circumpositiou (ss-ik&mpozi-Jan). [ad. L. 
dreumpodtiott-em, f. dretmtponere ; see prec.] 
The action of cirenmposing : see quots. 

1660 Sharrock Vegetables 59 Circumposition is a kind of 
laying. .In this the mould is horn up to the bough which is 
to be taken off. Ibid. 116 Dwarf trees made by circum- 
position. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 193 Now is your 
season for circumposition by Tubs or Baskets of earth, and 
for laying of Branches to take root. i 6 js — Terra (1776) 
65 That the hotter dungs approach not immediately to their 
..roots, without such a Circumposition of natural mould. 
1849-32 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. SWi These cells are desig- 
nated by the name of globules of circumposition. 

II Circumq,iia‘que> Obs. [L. drcumqudque 
on every side, all round.] A circumlocution, ‘ cir- 
cumbendibus 

XSS® J- IS.x.'s^txsa Spider ^ F. xxxviii. 30 What (quoth the 
flie) meaneth this circumquaquie ? 1562 — Prov. ^ Epigr. 
(1867) 69 Ye_ set circumquaques to make me beleue . . that 
the moone is made of p meene Cheese. 1591 Harincton 
Orl. Fur. xLiii. cxiii, With divers circumquaques and de- 
uises He seeketh of the nurse to finde the trace. 

Oircumradiancy, etc. : see Ciucum-. 
Cireumro'taxy, a. rare~^. [f. Circum- + 
RoTAET] = ClECnjfEOTATOBr. 

In mod. Diets. 

CirCUiarotate (s5ik»mroii-t«it), v. rare—^. 
[f. L. dreumrotdre ’. see -ate 3,] intr. To turn 
round as a wheel ; to rotate, revolve. 

In mod. Diets. 

Circtuorotatiou (ss:jk0iarr)t^i-/9n). [n. of 
action f, L. dreumrotare to turn round as a wheel.] 
1. Tumingronndas a wheel; revolution on an axis, 
rotation ; a complete rotation (e.g. of a planet). 

1636 Blount Glcssogr., CireumroiaiioH, the going about 
of a wheel. x66^-6 Phil. Trans. I. 17a Supposing the 
whole circumrotation is made in 9 hours ^6 minutes. 1732 
Pope Lett, 13 Sept., He made his head giddy with various 
circumrotations. 1782 W. Heberden Comm. Ixxxiii. (1806) 
409 A., .circumrotation of the face, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left. 

f 2. A round or tour in travelling. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 291 In the circum- 
rotation we took, while in the coach. 
f3. A changing about in rotation. Obs, 

1610 Healey of. Aug. Citie oJF God xu. xx. (1620) 438 
Porphyry the Platonist refused his masters opinion in this 
circumrotation of soules. 1767 A Campbell Lexifh. (1774) 
45 He has had successive circumrotations through the 
characters of Squire, Critic, Gamester, and Foxhunter. 

CircTuapotatory (saakpmrJetatBri), a, [f. L. 
drcumrotdt- ppl. stem of drnmrotdre ; see -oky.] 
Of, pertaining to, or marked by, circumrotation. 

*743 Frekb in Phil. Trans, XLII. 557 It obtains a cir- 
cumrotatory Motion. <*1763 Shbnstone Wks. (1768) II. 
189 Many tunes, by a variety of circumrotatory flourishes, 
put one in mind of a lark’s descent to the ground. 

t CipCQinrote, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dreum- 
rotare ; see Cibcumbotation.] 
trans. To cause to rotate or revolve on an axis. 
163s Heywood Hierarch, iv. 252 The Primom Mobile. . 
circumrotes and tumeth about all the Spheres about it. 

Ciretunsail : see Cieoom:-. 
tcixcuxnsatu'miail, a., sb. Astr. Obs. [f. 
CnicuM- + Satubn + -ian. Cf. Ciecumjovial.] 

So also Cixcuiusata'xixBl, -ial. 

Round (the planet) Saturn ; a satellite of Saturn. 
1864 Power Exp, Philos, m. 163 The Seconda^ Planets, 
as the Circum-Satumian, and the four Jovialists. x6^ 
Whiston Th. Earth l (1722) 22 The case being the same in 
. . the Circumsatumals about Saturn. 1714 Derh am A stro~ 
Theol. (1713) X76 note, The.. outermost Circumsaturnial he 
[Cjalileo] happened to see. .in the year 1635. 

CiPCUUlScisS (S3'jk;^sis), a. Bot. [ad. L. 
dreumsdss-us pa. pple. of drcumsdndSreto cleave 
or tear around.] Having a transverse circular fis- 
sure ; opening by circumscissile dehiscence. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora Introd. _xs Priniulace® . . capsule 
usually s-io-valved at the top, or circumsciss. 

'CiPCUULSCissile (sSikiimsrsil), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec., after scissile, L. sdssilis.'] Name for a form 
of dehiscence in which the seed-vessel (pyxidium) 
opens by a transverse circular line, so that the 
upper paiL comes off like a lid. 

183s Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. $ Of valvular dehis- 
cence, there is a very anomalous mode called circum- 
scissile. 18S7 Henfrey Bot. § 317 The fruit [of Mosses] is 


an urn-shaped capsule, which mostly opens by a circum- 
scissile dehiscence, i^x in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Circiuuscribable (ssikiiniskrsi'bab’l), a. [f. 
next -ABLE.] That may be circumscribed. 

1878 T, M‘Dowell Ex, Euclid ^ Mod. Georn. § 52. 34 A 
quadrilateral, .circqmscribable by a circle. 

Circumscribe (ssik^mskrai'b), v. [ad. L. 
drcttmscrlbere to draw a line round, encompass, 
limit, confine, etc., i. circum vso\x\\d.-tr scrlbSre to 
make lines, write. Cf. the earlier Cieoumscrivb.] 

1. trans. To draw a line round ; to encompass 
with (or as with) a bounding line, to foim the 
boundary of, to bomad. 

1378 Banistlr Hist. Man l. g The bones of the temples. . 
are equally circumscribed with scalie Agglutinations. 26x3 
R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3', Circumsiribe, to compasse about 
with a line. 1733 Hoc\rtk Anal. Beauty vii. 37 The 
straight line and the circular line, bound and circumscribe 
all visible objects. 1823 Rutter Fcmthilli^ The rich and 
glorious landscape, circumscribed by no common horizon. 

b. To encompass (without a line), to encircle. 
x6o3 B. Jonson Sejamts v. x, They that .. thronged to 
circumscribe him. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Exeutp. i. 8r Old 
Simeon did comprehend and circumscribe in his armes him 
that filled all the world. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hen. IV, 
cclix. The Little World thus Circumscribes a Nation. 1719 
De Fos Crusoe (1840J I. xi. 185, I was alone, circumscribed 
by the . . ocean._ 1796 Morse Arner. Geog. I. 63 That col- 
lection of air. .circumscribingthe earth, is. .the atmosphere. 

2. To mark out or lay down the limits of; to 
enclose within limits, limit, bound, confine (usually 

Jigl) ; esp. to confine within narrow limits, to re- 
strict the free or extended action of, to hem in, 
restrain, abridge. 

1329 More Dial. Heresy i. Wks. 121/2 He is not compre- 
hensyble nor circumscribed no where, ifioz Shaks. Ham. 
r. iii. 22 Therefore must his choyce be circumscrib’d, tyiz 
Addison Sped. No. 471 F 3 Who can imagine that the 
Existence of a Creature is to be circumscribed by Time . . 
whose Thoughts are not ? 1833 I. Tavlor Spir. Despot, g 3. 
94 Everything was . . circumscribed and fixed lU their 
theology. X874 Biackib Self Cult, 67 Aman. .should not cir- 
cumscribe his activity by any inflexible fence of rigid rules, 
b. To mark off, to define logically. 

X846 Mill Logic Introd. g i The most correct . . mode of 
circumscribing them by a general description. 1853 Bain 
Senses <$’ lut. ii. iii. (186^) 255 'Ihe Appetites commonly 
recognised, .are circumscribed by the following property. 

3. Geotn. To describe (a figure) about another 
figure so as to touch it at certain points or parts 
without cutting it. b. With the figure so de- 
scribed as subject of the veib. 

X570 Billingsley Euclid iv. Introd. no How a triangle. . 
may be circumscribed about a circle. iS7t Dicges Pantom. 
IV. xxui.E e, Tetraedron may beconteyned or circumscribed 
of all the other foure regular bodies. 1660 Barrow Euclid 
IV. Def. 4. 2827 Hutton Course Math. I. 285 A right-lined 
figure Circumscribes a circle, or the circle is Inscribed in it. 
1840 Lardner Gcom, 87 The circle is . . inscribed in the 
polygon, and the polygon is circumscribed around the circle. 
Ibid. 231 A regular tetraedron circumscribing the octaedron. 
i88f Leudesoorf Cremonds Proj, Genn. 141 So as to form 
a (simple) quadrilateral circumscribed to the conic. 

+ 4. To write or inscribe around (a coin, etc., 
•with an inscription, or on inscription on or about a 
coin, etc.) Obs. 

16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 145 An old coin, .circumscribed 
thus ^lAETAIPOY BACIAEOC, a AswtoVE A ntiff. 
Berks. 1 . 180 (T.) The Verge . , is also lined with brass, and 
thereon is circumscribed this epitaph, 
b. To join in signing a ‘round-robin’. See 

CiRCUMSOBIBEB. 

Circumscribed (saik^mskrsi-bd), ppl. a. 
[f. piec. + -ED i.J 

1. Limited, confined, restricted: see prec., sense 2 . 

1647 Clarendon Centempl, Ps. Tracts (*727) 447 This 

restrained and circumscribed estimate of Goa's mercies. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 523 The circumscribed 
extent of the territories. 

2. Having clearly defined limits ; in Path, applied 
spec, to tumours, etc., having well-defined edges. 

*7S8 J- S. Le Dratis Obsero, Surg. (1771) art A circum- 
senbed Tumour^ 1870 Roll^ton A 7 ma.Life Introd. 19 
A more than ordinarily well-circumscribed group. 

3. Geom. Of a figure : Described about another. 

1371 Digges Pantom, iv. Fref. Tj, Circumscribed and 

inscribed bodies. 1807 Hutton Course Math. _II. 247 As 
the content of the paraboloid to the content of its circum- 
scribed cylinder. 

GircniUSCliber (soik&mskrsi'bsa). [f. prec. 
vb. + -EB.] One who or that which circumscribes; 
spec, one who signs a * round robin 
1776 Round Robin in Boswell Johnson Ivii. 12a We, 
the Circumscribers, having read . . an intended epitaph for 
the monument of Dr. Goldsmith . . are yet of opinion, etc. 
1821 Blackw. Mag. X. xi6 To all and singular the circum- 
scribers the rights and immunities enjoyed in the round- 
robin shape of address are hereby gpioranteed. 

Circumscribing, ■obi. sb. [f, as prec. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Cibcumsobibb, 
x66o Milton Free Contnnu. (1831) 438 To defer the chang- 
ing or circumscribing of our Senat. 

Circumscribing, ^l. a. [f. as prec.' + 
-iNtJ 2.] That circumscribes; limiting, restricting, 
encompassing, etc. (see the verb) ; spec, in Geom. 

137X Digges Patitom. iv. Def. 0. T ij, The circumscribing 
or contaynin^ circle. x364 H- More Myst. Inig. 90 Cir- 
cumscribing circumstances that cannot belong to any suc- 
cession of men, but were proper to the Apostles. i84j6 Poe 
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OIRCTTMSOEIPT. 

CeakAviontlllado "Wks, iS6+ I 35 ° Circumscribing walls of 
solid granite. . „ , . v 

Circxunscnpt (ss'jkumsknptj, a. Now rare. 
Also 8 cirooa-. [ad. L. circiimscrJpt-m pa. pple. 
of circtiniscnbere : see Cibcdmscbibe.] 

1. Limited, circumscribed. 

15S4 Becon Certain Art. Chr. Retig'. Praued (1844.) 454 
The Holy Ghost. . hath not a circumscript substance. 16*4 
F. White Reply Fisfur 4ro It is not circumscript, palpable, 
or situated in one particular place at once. 1705 J. Lasa.ge 
in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1977 A Circonscript hard Swelling. 
1856-8 W. Clark Fan der Hoevuis Zool, 1 . 15* Spaiatigus 
..Ambulacra circumscript, 

■|'2. Encompassed. Obs. 

1610 Healey Vivds Comment. St. Aug City of God sg 6 
Beauty, not circumscript with a forme otmortelity. 

+ ClCCTUUSCript, sb. Obs. rare, [see prec.] 
? Circumscribed space, bound, limit. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch^ Hen. IF, xlviii, Man may be 
happy in the Circumscripts Of Individual!, but Glory drawes 
Its Channel from moe heads. 

t Circumscri'ptible, «• Ohs.^ Also -able. 
[£ L. cireumscnpf- ppl. stem of circumserib^'e \ 
see -BLE, -IBLE.] = ClBCUMSCRIBABLE ; subject tO 
limits of space. 

1550 Bale Apol. 89 God is a sprete,howcan ye than prove 
him circumscriptible or locall 1 1581 W. Fulke in Confer, 
II. (1584) N ij b, Onely bodies are circumscriptible. 1634 
Jackson Creed vri. xxv. Wks. VII. aai Any . , day or time 
circumscriptible by remarkable circumstances or notable 
historical events. 1653 Chisenhale Cath. Hist. 21a The 
Council of Nice declared Angels to be circumscriptible. 

Circumscription Cswk^mskrrpjanj. [ad. L. 
circumcrTptibn-em sb. of action, f. cirawiscribere 
to CiacBJiacEiBE. Cf. F. drconscription^ 

1. The action of circumscribing, or fact of being 
circumscribed ; the marking out of limits (of teni- 
toiy, etc.); bounding, limitation, restriction, re- 
straint ; tbe having well-defined limits. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. r. ii. 27, 1 would not my vnhoused free 
condition Put into Circumscription and Coniine. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. ^ Gard. Cyna 36 He found no cir- 
cumscription to the eye of his ambition. i66a Milton Free 
Couwna. (1831) 440 No injurious Alteration or Circum- 
scriprion ^ Mens Lands. i66x Morgan ^I^/i. Gentty iv. 
viii. loi His Majesties rare Moderation in bearing . . the 
circumscription of his person. 1773 Johnson in Boswell 
(1816) II. 249 A district, through wliicn each minister was 
required to extind his care, was, by that circumscription, 
constituteda parish. 1868 K. Pattison Acadesn. Org. § 2. 
32 The franchise is founded on a combination of property 
and territorial circumscription, 
b. Encompassing [cf. Cibcomsceibe i). 

1858 Glaustone Homer I. 328 The circumscription of the 
known seas by the great river Ocean. 

2. The fact or quality of being confined to definite 
limits in space, as a property of matter. (Common 
in 1 6 - 1 7 th C.J now rare or Obs^. 

1550 Cranmer Defence 52 b, If the nature of the God- 
head were a body, it must needes bee in a place, and have 
quantitee, greatnes, and circumscription. 1561 T, Norton 
Catain's Inst, rv. 123 Christ is not oonleined there by way 
of circumscription nor after a.bodily maner. 1651 Hosncs 
Leviaih. (1830) 676 The circumscription of a thing, is nothing 
else hut the determination, or defining of its place. 1863 
Simon DomePs Pers, Christ ii. II. 200 The circumscrip- 
tion of the humanity of Christ, its presence in one place. 

3. coiKr, Boundary, outline, periphery. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 9 The circumscription of this 
. . bone Occiput. 1668 CoLFErvER & Colc Barihol. Anai. 
Introd., A part is properly, . that which hath a proper cir- 
cumscription of its oivn. 1815 T. Forster JEm. Atmosph. 
Phenem, ii. 78 [A cloud] having a rounded circumscription. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Fntomal, 111,481 The circumscription of 
the nose, 1833 Lindley Introd. Bot. 11848) I, 261 The 
line representing its [the blade’s] two edges [is called] the 
margin or circumscription. 

4. A thing that circumscribes or encloses; a 
material surrounding or investment. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viir. 107 Where it ['spinall 
marey ’] first entreth into the Veitebres. .it is endewed witli 
no circumscription, 1645 Milton Tetrach. (1831) 220 May 
hoppe over them more easily then over those Romulean 
circumscriptious. i86i A. B. Hope Eng, Cathedr. igi/t C. 
Hi 46 Convolutions formed out of the substance which com- 
posed the mateiial clicumscilption [of the window]. 

5. A circumscribed space or place; a district or 
region of defined limits. 

*83* Q, Rev. XLV. 433 These . .will govern in the terri- 
torial circumscription that they embrace, 1846 Grctte 
Greece (1862) I. xvi. 287 Town, village, or known circum- 
Mription of territory. _ 1877 Morley Crit.Misc, Ser. ii. 194 
The diocese or ecclesiastical circumscription. 

6 . jig. The laying down of the limits of meaning ; 
definition, description. In quot. 1553 perh. ‘a 
compendious statement’ (L. circumscriptio). arch. 

1531 Elyot Gao. (1580] 166 What very fortitude |s, hee 
more playnely declareth. afterward, in a moie larger circum- 
scription, iSSsT. Wilson Rhet. mb, Circumscripcion is 
a briefe declaiyng of a thyng, as thus, he is free that is 
subject to no evil. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 300 Dninken- 
nesse . . hath its circumscription ; though some will give none 
but their own Fancies Test to judge one drunk by. 1832 
Austin ’Jurispr, (1879) II. xlviii. 32a Such, a power or 
liberty of using or disposing of the subject as is not capable 
of exact circumscription. 

7. Getm. The act of circumscribing one figure 
about another ; see CmauMSOBiBi 3 . 

_ 1570 Billingsley Euclid iv. Introd. no This fourth booke 
intreateth of the , . circumscription of rectiline figures. 
16^-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 9/1, i8^ Lahdner 
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Geom. vii. {heading}, Of inscription and circumscription of 
figures. 

8. An inscription around something, e.g. a com, 
a seal, etc. (cf. CiscnMSOEiBB 4). 

1589 Jewel Sedii. Bull (1370) 3 Paul is placed on the left 
side with his Sword, .his ciicumscription. . ‘ Paul the Doctor 
of the Gentiles ’. c 1630 Risdom Suro. Hei'on § 294 (1810) 304 
The coin . . the circumscription being somewhat obscure. 
1^4 Fraser in Hit Rep. Comm, Hist. MSS. 493/2 'The other 
side of the seal is entire, .^d the circumscription in letters 
beautifully engraved, ‘Sigillum Secreti’. 

H tr. L. circunucriptio deceit, defraudin^^. 

187s PoSTE Gains I. (ed, 2) 149 The circumscription of a 
minor, .rendered the person convicted thereof inf antis, 

Circiiuiscriptive (ssjkcmskri'ptiv), a. ? Obs. 
[f. L. circwnscrlpi- ppl. stem of circumscrtbSre + 
-WE.] • . 

1. Pertaining to, ot having the attribute of, ‘ cir- 
cumscription ’ (sense 3) or limitation in space. 

1565 Jewel Repd. Harding (i6ix) 258 To declare the 
maner of Christs Presence in the Sacrament, he saith, it is 
not Locall, not CSrcumscrimiue. x6s7 Hobbes Absurd 
Geom. Wks. 1843 VII. ^83 Definitive or circumscriptive, 
and some other of your distinctions . . are but snares. 1691 
E. Taylor BeJwtett's Theos, Philos. *xii._ 36 That flesh 
(though now glorified) remains a Circumscriptive Creature. 
1763 Law Behmen's Myst. Magn. xliii. (1772) 252 Is he then 
Circumscriptive ? 

2 . Pertaining to the ' circumscription ’ (sense 3) 
or outline. 

a 171X Grew(J.), Stones regular are distinguished by their 
external forms: such as is circumscriptive, or depending 
upon the whole stone, as in the eaglestone, is properly 
called the figure. 

Circumscri'ptirely, afv. ? Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -LT ‘-i.] In a circumscriptive manner ; with 
limitation in space; chiefly used in eucWistic 
discussions. 

1563 Foxn A. 4 M., Disp, almittSacrcun. an. 1549 The 
hodie of Christ is in heauencircumscriptiuelie, but not so in 
the sacrament. 1625 Bf. Mountagu App. Csesar 231 The 
nature of a soule is not to be circumscriptively in place. 
X634 Jer. Taylor Real Pres, 218 The body of Christ is not 
in the Sacrament circumscriptively, because there he could 
he hut in one altar, in one wafer. X737 Wateriand 
Eucharist 260 The Reception is confessedly real, tho’the 
Thing it self is not locally, or circumscriptively present, 

Crrcumscri'ptly, adv. rare. [f. Circum- 
sobipt a. + -hY 

1. = Circdmscbippwbly, 

_ 1548 in Strype.£cc/. Mem. II. i. xi. 81 Whether the body, , 
is there really or figuratively, locally or ciicumscriptly. 

2. In a circumscribed noanner or sense. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11 xv. (1851) 101 Those words tak’n 
circumsctiptly, without regard to any piecedent law. 

t Circumscrive, 5 '. Obs. rare-'^. [ad. F. 
circonscrire, circonscriv-'.—'L, circumscribere.^ = 
ClKCUMSCRIBE. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylfuv. 1863 Thow. .That regnest ay in 
■Thre, and Two, and Oon, TJndrcumscript, and al maist 
circumscrive I 

Circumseated, -aist, etc. ; see CiRouii-. 
Circumsession (sajkiimse’Jsn). ? Obs. rare. 
[ad. L. circwnsession-evi, f, circumsedHe to sit 
around, besiege, beset.] 

1. Situation aroimd, besetting. 

1632 Benlowes Theoph, xni. Iv, By drcumsessiou of re- 
frigerating air. 

2. Theol. Erroneously for Ciroumincbsbion. 

X667 H. More Div. Dial, Schol. (1713) 537 The. .Trepixu- 

pTjvis vTToo’Tdo’euv of the Antients, that is, the Circum- 
session of the Persons. 1832 Bp. Forbes Nicetie Cr, 87 The 
Ciicumsession or commeation of the Three Persons. This 
word, sometimes termed circonuncession, etc. 

Cireumaide, -sice, -sisiouix, etc. ; see CiR- 

OUMOIDB, -OISE, - 0 I 8 I 0 N. 

Circumso'lar, «• [f. Ciroum- 3 + L, sol sun : 
cf. Solar.] Revolving round the sun; situated 
close about the sun. 

X846 Blachw. Mag, LX 378 The denizens, .of our planet 
in tneir sublunary or circumsolar career. 1880 Nature 
XXI. 301 The objects seen . . were circumsolar bodies, un- 
questionably intra-mercurial planets. 

Circnmaonant, -spacious, etc. : see Ciroum-. 
+ Ci’rcumspect, sb. obs. rare. [ad. L. cir- 
cumspectus a looking round, f. circtimspicere ; see 
next.] State of watchfulness or circumspection. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 331 He shall dwell in suche a cyrcum- 
specte with hym, that he shall dylygentlye foreloke and see 
that Goddys wylle be done. 

Circumspect (sa-ikwmspekt), a. Also 6 oyr- 
oxun-. [a. F. circonsped, or ad. L, circu7nspect-us 
considerate, wary, cautious, circiunspect, properly 
pa. pple. of cimmspicHe to look aiound, take 
heed, consider ; hence of things, ‘well-considered’, 
iransf. to persons ‘ considerate, cautious ’, etc.] 

1, Of things or actions : Marked by circumspec- 
tion, showing caution, well-considered, cautious. 

1422 Lybg, CaronaiioH Hen, VI, in Ritson Anc, Songs 70 
By circumspect advise. rs6a Act $ Elie. c, 21 § 1 If cir- 
cumspect Remedy be not hereunto provided. 1709 Stbvpe 
A?m. Ref. Ep, Ded. i Circumspect and holy labours. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. (Bohn) I. 441 By circum- 
spect ambition. 

2. Of persons : Watchful on all sides, attentive 
to everything, cautious, heedful of all circumstances 
that may affect action oy decision. 


CmCTJMSPEOTNESS. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. xvi, (Circumspect in all bis 
gouernance. 1494 Fabyan vii. ccxlvi. 290 Which in all his 
faytes is so circumspecle. 2342 Boorde Dyetary xxiii. 
(1870) 287 Sanguyne men. .must be cyrcumspect 111 eatynge 
of theyr meate. 1394 Shaks. Ridi. Ill, iv. 11. 31 rligh- 
reaching Buckingham giowes ciicumspect. 1024 Capt. 
Smith Virginia iv. 147 This will make us more ciicumspect. 
X7a8 Newton Chrmtol. Amended ii._ 260 Herodotus was 
circumspect and faithful in his narrations. 1830 Prescott 
Peru II. 3t The wild passes, .practicable, .for the suie and 
circumspect mule. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet i. 

38. 1 was to be circumspect in my behaviour. 

f b. with dependent sentence or clause. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 2 As circumspect to .se 
to mi self. 1638 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 172 , 1 have, .been 
very scrupulous and circumspect what authorities I made 
use of. 

1 3. Considered, respected, [late L. circwnspec-, 
to]. Obs. rare, 

*579 Tvvyne Phisiclee agst. Fortune n. xxxii, 209 a, Then 
wylt thou be the moio ciicumspect, and the better knownc. 

+ Circamspe'ct, Obs.ra^-e. cinum- 

spect- ppl. stem of circumspich-e : see prec. ; cf. in- 
spect, respect, etc.] traits. To examine or inspect 
on all sides ; to take note of, ‘ look to ’. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 31 Ability, .to circumspect 
every part of his charge. 1708 Nnwcounr Report. Hid, 1 . 
233 Wliose office is to circumspect, and note daily all the 
Defaults and Oflfences in the Choir. 

CirciunspectioiL (stiJkmnspe-kJ'on). Also 6 
-speccion, -yon. [a. OlV . circumspection (mod.F. 
circonspectioii), ad. L. circumsfcctibn-em looking 
around, circumspection, 11 . ot action f. circum- 
spieSre : see CiRCOMsrECi a.] 

1. The scanning of surrounding objects or cir- 
cumstances, careful or waiy looking about one ; 
the faculty of doing this. 

+ a. literally, b. As a mental action : vigilant 
and cautious observation of circumstancts or events. 

1387 Trevisa Higden VII. 199 Whos circumspcccioun 
whiles hat he lyvea was moche piofitable to Jic erjie^ of 
Engelond. isix-z At is Hen. VIII, c. 23 Proam., His high 
Wisdome, providence, and circumspcccion. 1570 Di n 
Math. Pref. tfi To whom Nature hath giuen such quicke 
Circumspection, sliarpnes of witt, and Memorie. 1673 O. 
Walker Educ. 174 Circumspection of all circumstances 
of time, place, and all other oppoitunities. X677 HuniiAKi) 
Narrative 11. 70 Stepping aside a Rod or two . . for better 
Circumspection, he espyed the point of a Lance. 1746 7 
Hervey Medit. (1818) 250 Can none of tho.se piognostks. . 
awaken our attention, and engage our circumsucution 
1839 Ln. Brouch.am Sialesm. Geo. Ill, Ld, Mantfteld^,\ 
Cautious circumspection of sunounding connexions, 

2. Circumspect action or conduct ; attention to 
circumstances that may affect an action or deci- 
sion ; caution, care, heedfulness, circumspecluess. 

1398 Barret Theor. IVarres it, i. rg To giue them llie 
Word with all circumspection and secrccic, 1625 Bacon 
Ess. Empire (Arb.) 301, From, all these arise Dangers, if 
Care and Circumspection be not vsed, t726-7 Swii r 
Gulliver i. iv. 32, I walked with the utmost circum.spectioii, 
to avoid treading on any stragglem. 1771 yitidus’ Lett. 
Ixvii, 333 Hereafter you will act with greater circumspec- 
tion. 1836 _W. Irving Astoria II. 317 Great caution and 
circumspection in his inteicourse with the nativeb. 

t Circiunspe’ctious, a. Obs. [f. prec. : see 
-Tious.] Maiked by circumspection, circumspect. 

1649 Arnway Tablet led. 2) 67 Whicli ciicumspcctious 
Nature, .oft leaves uiipolibhed. 1636 Earl Monm. Adv.fr. 
Parnass. 42 Punishments.. lather mild and circumspuc. 
tious, then precipitate and cruel, 

CirCTimspective (sSjkilmspe-kliv), a. [f. I.. 
circumspect- (see Circumspect a.) -1- -ive.] 

1. Looking around, scanning on all sides. 

163s Glapthorne Lady Mother iv. i. in Dullen O, PI. II. 

170 . 1 should have thought your circumspective Judgment 
Had spide some error in him. X734 Pope Ess, Man iv. 226 
Sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes. 1838 Blaihu. 
Mag, XLIV, 534 He might have passed in grand circum- 
spective review, .the aberiations of his countiy. 

2. Given to circumspection; cautious, wary. ? Obs. 

a X674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 206 To advise the 

people, to he very circumspective. 1749 Johnson Irene v. 
X, Frame your lepoit with circumsjjective ait. Flackw. 

Mag. 317 His searching eye and circumspective wariness. 

Circunxspe'ctively, adv. [f. prec. + -LV-.] 
In a circumspective manner ; circnmspeclly. 

1616 R. Carpenter Past, Charge 20 To walke vprightly 
and circumspectiuely. x6s6 Earl Monm, Adv. fr. Vai nass, 
383 Apuleius will deal more circumspectively with me. 

Circumspectly (sa-jkwmspektli), adv. Also 
6 sirovun-. [f. Circumspect a. +-ly -.] In a cir-, 
cumspect manner, with circumspection; cautiously, 
wanly, carefully. 

* 43 *"So tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 337 Thei scholde haue writen 
more circumspectely, if they hade seide, etc. *553 Primer 
in Liturgies Edw. Vl (1844) 465 Circumbpectly and warily 
to kok unto my household. 1611 Bible Eph. v. 13 See 
then that yee walke circumspectly, not as fooles, but as 
wise. 1741-2 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. xxi. 88 
We must write circumspectly, for our letters now are no 
longer safe. x888 M. Morris Clasttrhouse vi. gg To us . . 
who^ manage these matters so much more circumspectly. 

Circumsp^ectuess (so'okcmspektnes). [f. as 
prec. + -nessT] The quality of being circumspect; 
circumspection, watchfulness, caution, cai’e. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions •<A, (1887) 44 Circunspectnes in 
“tet. 1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) Introd. 14a Prudence 
and far*e-3udgii^ circumspectnesse. 1659 Gauden Brounrig 
(1660) A iiij a. Of all gravity, prudence, circumspectness, 
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and candour, 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. x, Let his own 
questionable ways, not our necessai y circumspectness, bear 
the blame. 

Cireumspheral: see Cibcum-. 
t Circumspicious, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. 
circumspicSre to look all round, survey, app. after 
stispiciotis.'] ? Looking all round, all-seeing. 

i6a8 Feltham Resolves 11. xcviii. Of God * Ayre, How 
can man thinke to act his ill unseene when God shall, like 
the ayre, be circumspicious round about him? [i'a edd. 
1631, :163s, 1647, 1661, 1840; ed. 1677 has circuiHs/tctious.'i 

t Circumspi'cuous. Obs. Conspicuous or 
visible all round. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Circunsfkieons, which may be 
seen on all sides. Hence in Bailey 1731-1800. 

Circuxnstance (ss'rksmstans), sb. Forms: 
3-6 -staunoe, 4 -stanae, -staunse, 4-6 oyroum- 
staunce, (5 syrcumstatmce, sciroumstaace), 6 
cyrcvunstauce, (cercumstaus, surcomstance), 
3 - ciromnstauce, [a. OF. circum-, circonstance 
( 13 th c. in Littrd), ad. L. circumstantia standing 
around, surrounding condition, f. cirmmsiant-em 
pr, pple of circimstdre to stand around, f. circum 
around + stare to stand. Like assistance^ and sbs. 
in -ance generally, this was originally a sb. of 
action or condition, not taking a or pi. ; but in 
most current senses it has become determinate and 
capable of plurality.] 

I. That which surrounds materially, morally, 
or logically. 

1 1. That which stands aroimd or surrounds ; the 
totality of surrounding things ; surroundings ; en- 
vironment. Obs. (exc. nonce-use as in 1832 ). 

<11340 HAMFOLEi’sa//«i'Cxl[i]. 3 Sel lord. .dure ofcircum- 
siSL\inc&[ostinnicircmiista>ttisB\t]lmy\ig'p\s[sai3!iz''ffrciiB'], 

C1400 Test, Love i. (isfo) 377/2 Had I been blind, with 
myne handes all the circumstaunce 1 mraht well have 
feeled. 1563 Leigh Amtorie (1597I Avj, ^e description 
of the Viniet with the circumstance thereof. 183a Tennyson 
Palace Art Ixiv, A star that with the choral starry dance 
Join’d not, but stood, and standing saw The hollow orb of 
moving Ciicumstance Boil’d round by one fix’d law. 
tb. Circumference. Obs, 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xii. 5 In his hand a ball of right 
great cyrcumstaunce. 

t e. Spec. The surrounding sense or context of 
a passage. Obs. 

1349 Latimer 6ih Serm. ief. Edw. VI (Arb.) 167 It is the 
circumstaunce, and collacion of places that make scripture 
playne. 1379 Tomson Calvin’s Serm, Tint, 168/1 The 
circumstance of the place, sheweth that lesus Christ is called 
Mediatour in respect hereof. 

2. pi. The logical surroundings or 'adjuncts’ of 
an action ; the time, place, manner, cause, occa- 
sion, etc., amid which it takes place j in sing-, any 
one of these conditioning adjuncts. 

a 1325 Ancr. R. 316 Abuten sunne [ =sin] liggeS six hinges 
het hit helieS: o Latin circumstances; on Bnglisch, heo 
muwen beon ihoten totagges : persone, stude, time, manere, 
tale, causef. a 1300 Cursor M, *7138 pe circumstances pat 
mesurs oft-sithes vr penances. .Qua, quate, qui, quare, quam 
wit, quen. 1530 Palsgs, iai The tyme, place, maner or 
some other cyrcumstaunce belon^ng to the same. 1603 
SiiAKS. Meas. for M, iv. ii. 109 Neither in time, matter, 
or other circumstance. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 11. § 8. 
76 Unless the difierent Time be a Circumstance which has 
Influence. 

b. in Grammar. An adverbial adjunct. 

1824 L. Murray Gratn. I. App. 448 It is a rule . . 
never to crowd many circumstances together, but rather to 
interspeise them in different parts of the sentence. 

3. ‘ The adjuncts of a fact which make it more 
or less criminal ; or make an accusation more or 
less probable.’ (J.) Cf. circumstantial evidence. 

1380 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 436, I knowe not by expe- 
rience, and yet I beleeue by circumstance. 1381 Lambarde 
Eiren. iv. v. (1588) 502 The circumstances of an acte doe 
either aggrauate or diminish the offence therein.^ 1393 
Drayton / rfert 291 In ev’ry thing I hold this Maxim still, 'The 
Circumstance doth make it good, or ill. 1394 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, I. ii. 77 Vouchsafe . . Of these supposed crimes, to giue . 
me leaue By circumstance, but to acquit my selfe._ 1612 
Webster White Devil in. ii, We have nought hut circum- 
stances To charge her with, about her husband’s death. 1683 
SouTHERNE Loyul Brother yi. i. Had I a circumstance, a 
shew of truth I would . . drive the sorceress hence. 1747 
Col Rec. Penn. V. 87 There aie great Complaints against 
two of our Traders, .the circumstances are very strong. 

4. The ‘condition or state of affairs’ (J.) sur- 
rounding and affecting an agent ; esp. the external 
conditions prevailing at the time. (Now usually 

Mere situation is expressed by ‘ in the circum- 
stances action affected is performed ‘ under the 
circumstances . 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel Whs. HI. 392 Iche counseile of Crist 
is comaundement for surname and summe circumstaunsis. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 164 Ajl . . thynges perteyn- 
ynge therto as circumstaunces required. 1663 South 
Serm. ^ohsi i. 11 Every Hypocrite, .under the same Cir- 
cumstances would have infallibly treated Him with the same 
Barbarity. 1711 Shaftesb. CJtarac, iv. § 3 (1737) 1. 147 The 
past Actions and Circumstances of Mankind. 1743 W. Harris 
ui Private Lett, sst Ld. Malmcsbnry 1. 19 A . . march at- 
tended with the severest circumstances of weather and roads. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Jount. II. Versailles, I am^ovemed by 
circumstances . .1 cannot govern them- 1769 'fimvus, Lett. 
ix. 39 Your administration has driven us into curcumstanoes 
of equal distress. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. vu, 369 Man 
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is not the creature of circumstances. Ciicumstances are the 
creatures of men. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 140 
Who found himself in circumstances to which he was un- 
equid. 1862 Buskin Ilunera Pnh). (18S0) 17 The desire to 
obtain the money will, under certain circumstances, .stimu- 
late industry. 1866 Miss Broughton Cometh up as Fimver 
1. r As comfortable as circumstances wrill permit. 1873 J evons 
Money 13 By custom or the force of circumstances, 
b. without a or pi. : oo-vr poet, or rhet. 

160Z Shaks. Ham. 1. iii. 102 You speake like a greene 
Girle, Vnsifted in such perillous Circumstance. 1713 Steele 
Englishm. No. 49. 314 Under this Ciicumstance, I . . have 
lately been converted. 1742 Young Hi. Th, 11. 91 Who does 
the best his circumstance allows. Does well. xSsx Byron 
Sardan, 111. i. All are the sons of circumstance. 1887 Bioer 
Haggard She xviii. Nor can he count the airy threads that 
weave the web of circumstance. 

5. esp. Condition or state as to material w'el- 
fare, means. Now always pi. In easy, good, re- 
duced, straitened, circumstatues, etc. 

a 1704 T. Brown Praise if Wealth Wks. 1730 1 . 83 Despic- 
able in circumstance. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 42 
When men are easy in their circumstances, they are natur- 
ally enemies to innovations. 1794 Godwin CeU. Willtams 
202 His circumstances were narrow. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
A. Luiul I. xxxviii. Born of noble family . . reduced in its 
circumstances. 187a E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. i. 7 , 1 am 
afraid he is in vety had circumstances still. 1879 Froude 
Cassar v. 41 A country gentleman in good circumstances. 
H. Words or work made about anything. 

6 . Circumstantiality of detail ; detailed and 
hence fjbrmerly) circuitous narration; circum- 
locution, beating about the bush, indirectness, arch. 

1309 Haives Past. Pleas, (1845) 59 Foetes . . tell theyr tale 
with al due circumstance. 1380 Baret Ah>. C 543 To 
use great circumstance of woordes, to goe about the bushe, 
circuiiiont vii. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i. 134 You .. 
herein spend hut time To winde about my loue with cir- 
cumstance. x6ii Tourneur Ath. Trag. t. iv, Time cuts 
off circumstance ; I must 1 m btiefe. 1793 Southey Joan 
of Arc in, 362 Such tale Minutely told with accurate cir- 
cumstance. X83X Helps Friends in C. i. 33 Has not each 
case its specialities, requiring to he argued with much cir- 
cumstance. 

with pi 1397 Bacon Ess. Discourse (Arb.) ss To vse too 
many circumstances ere one come to the matter. 

7. The ‘ ado ’ made about anything ; formality, 
ceremony, about any Important event or action. 
Without (+ out of), circttmstance : without ado or 
ceremony, iinceremonions(ly, abrupt(ly. arch. 

Chiefly preserved by Shakspere's 'pomp and circumstance 
e X386 Chaucer JCuis. T. 1403 His sacrifice he dide . . fful 
pitously with alle circumstance. x34x Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
c, 12 § 8 The solemne and dew circumstaunce of the exe- 
cucion. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. iir. iiL 354 Pride, Pompe and Cir- 
cumstance of glorious warre. i6ix — Wiut. T. v. i. 90 His 
approach (So out of circumstance, and suddaine) tmls vs, 
’Tis not a Visitation fram’d, but forc’d. 1609-38 Hevwood 
Rape Lucr. Wks. 1874 V. 209 Shall we to horse without 
circumstance? 1803 Southey Modoc in Azt. ii, Solemnity 
and circumstance And pomp of hellish piety. 1819 S. 
Bogebs Human Life 801 Bu^ and full of life and circum- 
stance. 183s Prescott Philip II, n. iii. 231 It was done 
with great circumstance. x8^ Black Adv. Phaeton xx. 
280 AU the pomp and circumstance of a tournament. 

luiihpi. x6iS Stow Chron., Q. Eliz. an. 1586 Skinke . . 
without any circumstances condemned him to be thrown . , 
into the Beine. 

f b. Importance, moment (of any matter). Obs. 
1386 A Day Secretary it. (1625) 102 Matter of more 
circumstance then by every one is considered. 1613 Beaum. 
& Fl. Coxcondie v. i, It seems here your businesse is of 
deeper circumstance 'Then I conceived it for. 1676 Owen 
Worsh. God 53 What is of circumstance in the manner of 
its performance ? 

HI. That which is non-essential, accessary, or 
subordinate ; a detail, a particular. 

8 . That which is not of the essence or substance : 
philosophically, the phenomenal part, the sum of 
the accidents or attributes ; sometimes (with pll) 
an attribute; popularly what is adventitious or 
casual. Obs, or arch. 

1393 Shaks, 2 Hen. VI, v. iL 39 He that loues himselfe, 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance The name of 
Valour, 1399 Davies Hasce teipsum u. Ixiv, Sense outsides 
knowes, the Soule through all things sees. Sense Circum- 
stance, she doth the substance view. 1683 Gracian’s 
Courtier's Orac. ii, The substance is not enough, unless 
it be cloathed with its circumstances, 1702 E»sr- Theophrast, 
378 In all things the circumstance is as necessary as the 
substance, nay, and more. 1873 Sears Sertn. tr Songs 308 
When. . this outward circumstance of clay [has] passed away 
from us for ever, 

9. Subordinate matters or details: strictly mat- 
ters ‘appendant or relative to a fact’ (J.), viewed 
as extraneous to its essence, but passing into the 
sense of ‘Subordinate paits of the fact, details’. 

t a. without a or pi, Obs. 

1393 Gower Coif.l. 180 The mater of her tale tolde With 
all the hole circumstaunce. exsoo Lancelot 416 His drera 
al hml he haith disclossit; The houre, the nyght, and al the 
cercumstans. x6oa Shaks. Ham. v, iL 2 You doe remember 
all the Circumstance. 1671 Milton Sctnistm 1357 Tell us 
the sum, the circumstance defer. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(1736) 260 The Danger of Death not left out of the Circum- 
stance of Sickness. 

b. A circttmstance, (with //.); An accessory 
matter, a matter appertaining, relative, or subor- 
dinate ; a particular, a detail. 

X303 B. Brunne Handl Synne 12423 Clerkys kalle hem 
[smale synnes] ‘ cyrcumstaunces To }>e grete synne are Jxey 
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puruyaunces. 1414 Brampton Pemt. Ps. Ivi. 2a No prevy 
sore, Ne circumstaunce that longyth tlier tylle. 1386 
TiiYNNEin Aiiimadv. Introd. 71 The etymon of the name, 
and other circumstances belonging thereta 1594 Plat 
Jewell Ho. in. Chem. Conclus, 12 If theie be any that [can] 
say more in the circumstances of butter, I hope their dairies 
be greater than mine. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 170 
Many ticklish Curiosities, and nice Circumstances there are 
to peiform this Experiment exactly. 1680 Allen Peace fr 
Unity 7 Undetermined circumstances of Order or Worship. 
ip3 Swift Drapieds Lett, iv, _The sentence of death with 
all the circumstances of hanging, beheading, quartering, 
embowelling and the like. 

t c. A material adjunct, appendage, appurten- 
ance, matter, or thing belonging. Obs. 

^ 1587 HolinsreoC<%iw«. hi. X409/2 The powder and pellets 
In a box . . the coverlet, with the rest of the circumstances 
therevnto apperteining. 1685 Evelyn Diary 15 July, He 
[Monmouth on the scaffold] would not make use of a cap or 
other circumstance. 1763 Cowper Lett. 24 June, The river 
Ouse is the most agreeable circumstance in this part of the 
world. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 113 The most inter- 
esting circumstance of their farms is the chicory. 

10. An event viewed as a detail of some narrative, 
or history, or of the general course of events ; an 
incident, an occurrence ; a matter or fact (properly 
of a secondary or subordinate kind). 

In this use ‘circumstance’ tends to be entirely emptied of 
its etymological meaning, and to become merdy a vaguer 
expression for ' fact ’, ‘ event It is frequently so used in 
apposition to a substantive clause, as in quoL 1850. 

1386 A Day Eng. Secretary is. (1625) 13 They being to- 
gether . . argueth the circumstance of his going to N. to be 
but a. meere disguising. 1678 Butler Hud, in. i. 401 If but 
one word be true. . Or but one single Circumstance In all th’ 
Apocryphal Romance. X704 Addison Italy, Florence, The 
Conqueror's weeping for new worlds, or some other . . cir- 
cumstance of his history, 1802 Mar. Edgworth Moral T, 
(1816) I. xviii. 147 Every circumstance, .likely to happen. 
1807 Hutton Course Maih. II. 365 This circumstance there- 
fore agrees nearly with the theory. X84S Dickens Dombey 
xlix. An appeal to arms. .rendered necessary by any un- 
foreseen circumstance. 1830 M^Cosh Dio. Govt. 111. 11.(1874) 
365 The circumstance has often been, - dwelt on by divines, 
that Ungodliness is the universal sin of humanity. 

CircniUStance (sa-ik/imstaas), v. [f. prec.] 
tl- trans. To condition, suiround with condi- 
tions. 

c 1400 Apol Loll 101 pan if pe vowe of religioun is cir- 
cumstaunsid, ban it is piesing to God. 1736 Butler Anal. 
i, vii. 134 Interpositions so guarded and circumstanced, as 
would preclude all mischief arising from them. 

2. To place in particular circumstances or rela- 
tions to other things. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1644 T. Case Quarrell of Covenant 48 It is this Prelacy, 
thus cloathed, thus circumstanc’t, which we swear to extir- 
pate. 1667 Boyle in Phil Trans. II. 608 One [Trial] may 
suffice, circumstanc’d like that which I shall now relate. 
1738 J. Keill Anim, Oecou, 231 So to circumstance the 
Warmth of a Fire, that it shall diffuse. . an equal and natural 
Warmth. x8x8 B. O'Beilly Greenland, 197 Many ships . . 
aie at the same time dangerously circumstanced amongst 
packed ice. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxxviii, He knows 
how I am circumstanced. 

'f'3. To furnish with details, set forth with 
attendant circumstances. Obs. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia Aiiij, Thy characters so cir- 
cumstance each sin. As 't not Describ’d, but had Embow- 
ell'd bin. 17x2 Addison Sped, No. 351 T 4 The Poet took the 
matters of Fact as they came down to him, and cheum- 
stanced them after his own manner, im Guardiasi (K36) 

I. No. 78. 346 A chapter or two t£ the Theory of the Con- 
fla^ation, well drcumstanced, and done into verse. 1774 

J. Bryant Mythol, II. 354 If we consider these articles, as 
they are here circumstanced. 

Hence CHremnstaucing' vbl. sb. 

_x8oi Month, Mag. XII. 379 A contrived and providential 
circumstancing of the subjects of his attention. 
CirCTUUStanced (saMkjfmstanst), ppl. a. [f. 
ClRCUMSTAWCB sb. and v. + -ed,] 

1. Placed or set in certain circumstances, con- 
ditions, or relations ; situated, conditioned. 

161X Cotgr., Circonstancii, circumstanced. <xi63i Donne 
Poems, To Ciess, Bedford, And such as they are circum- 
stanc'd, they bee. _ c 1725 Swift_ Cpnsid, Wood's Coin, As 
this Case stands Circumstanced, it is a great question. X741 
Bichardson Pamela (iSa4) I. 6 A young person, so circum- 
stanced. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 3) I. 239 Nouns 
thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each 
other, 1888 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 7/2 The succour of the 
better circumstanced, the wealthy, and the well-to-do. 
f b. Subject to, or governed by, circumstances. 
1604 Shaics. Ofh. III. iv, sox 'Tis very good : I must be 
circumstauc’d. 

2. Supported by circumstances or details, cir- 
cumstantiated. 

1861 Bp. Fitzgerald Aids to Faith is. 73 The.. best cir- 
cumstanced facts upon which the claims of Bevelation rest. 

Oircumstand ; see Circum-. 

't' CiTCUmstaut, a,, and sb. Obs, [ad. L. 
circumstant-em pr. pple. of circumstare to stand 
around.] A. adj. 

1. Standing around, surrounding, circumjacent. 

134s Bavnold Byrth Man. i. x. (1634) 37 The circumstant 

cold ayre. 1636 Healey Theophrast. xiii, Impert. Diligence 
34 Turning Simselfe to the circumstant multitude. 1630 
Bulwer Anthroponiei. 47 The hraine and the circumstant 
arts. 1630 Baxter Saints’ R, ii. x. (1662) 279. 1666 T. 
EROXANT Letter of Thanhs 39 Constant Fi^ctice of the 
circumstant Faithfull. 

2. Pertaining as a drcumslance ; incidental, at- 
tendant. 
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iS«3-83 Foxe A.^M. x. Pref. 1404. Such trinckets as were 
to the foresaid Masse apperteining or circumstant. 16x7 
Collins JDef. Bp. Ely i. v. aao hliracles come from no in- 
hsreiit power . • (rom a circumstant ratheri or an attendant. 
ifciS tr. J. Whites Peripai. Inst. 75 'rhecircumstant causes. 

3. Circumspectj cautious, rare. [So med.L. cir- 
mtitslans!\ 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 248 Aduising him to be 
very circumstant in his marclung. 

B. sb. fl. Persons standing round or about, by- 
standers. 

1494 Fabvan V. cxxxi. 114 Noon of y’ circumstauntis, by 
neglygence, gaue answere vnto the bysshop. 1577 Hel- 
LOWEs Chroru 424 He threwe amongst the cir- 

cumstant-s, a g^t summe of money. 1675 Bukthogce Causa. 
Dei 126 The circumstants and slanders by. 

Gircuinsta’rLtiaTale, a. rare. Capable of being 
circumstantiated. 

2846 Worcester refers to Bp. Taylor. 

Hence Circnmstaoildabi'Hty nonce-nod. 

2840 Neno Monthly Ma^. LVIII. 278 , 1 ■wotried myself to 
death with these and similar circumstantiahilities. 
Circumstailtial Csijk&mstre'nj'al), a. and sb. 
[f. L. cirannstantia + -al. Cf. P. circonstanciel.'\ 

A. adj. 

1. Of, relating to, or dependent on circumstances. 
Circumstantial evidence : indirect evidence inferred 
from circumstances ■which afford a certain presump- 
tion, or appear explainable only on one hypothesis; 
so TAe lie cimimstantial (Shaks.) : a contradic- 
tion given indirectly by circumstances or details. 

1600 SaiKS.A. y.L. V. iv. 86 The counter-chedce quar- 
relsome : and so to lye circumstantiall, and the lye direct. 
.... 1 durst go no further^ then the lye circumstantial. 
x6x6 S. S. Honest Lawyer I ivb. In case of Murder, should 
we never ludge By circumstanciall likelihoods and pre- 
sumptions, No life could be secure. X67X Wilkins Nat. 
Relig. 203 Bepresenting God as.. provoked by e'very little 
circumstantial mistake. 1736 Butler Asutl. ii. vii._28g To 
determine with exactness the weight of circumstantial evi- 
dence. X73f Edwards Freed. IVill i, § 5. 30 There is a 
circumstantial Difference between the moral agency of a 
Ruler and a Subject.. arising from the Difference of Cir- 
cumstances. 1841 Myers Cath. Tit. ju. § 6 . 21 We find the 
words of our Lord, .repeated by the different Evangelists 
with circumstantial variations. 1863 Thoreau Excursions 
31 Some circumstantial evidence is veiy strong, as when 
you find a trout in the milk. 

h, es^. Of circumstances as opposed to essen- 
tials : Adventitious, accidental, incidental or unim- 
portant. 

z 6 o 8 Hieron Defettce ttt. 48 What is accidental], circum- 
stantial!, and of a temporary use. 1631 Gouge God's Ar- 
rows y, g 1. 410 Circumstantiall words, which are as bonds 
to knit word to trord, it leaveth to be understood, a 17x4 
J. Sharp Semi. VII. x. (R.), We must therefore distinguish 
between., what enters the nature of the action, and what is 
merely circunistantial. 1870 Zaiwell Study Wind. 225 A 
principle of life is the first requirement of art ; all else is 
circumstantial and secondary. 

2. Pull of circumstances, details or minutiie, 
minutely detailed, particular. 

i6xx Shaks. Cynib. v. v. 383 This fierce abridgement. Hath 
to it Circumstantiall branches. 1727 Swift What passed in 
Loud., Rather as a sketch, than a regular circumstantial 
history. 1762-71 H. Walpole VertudsAnecd. Paint. ( 17867 
1 V.52 With the same circumstantial detail. 1790 Paley Horse 
Paul. I. 6 Contemporary accounts equally circamstantiid. 
1836 Fxoude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . ii. 1S2 We cannot suppose 
Cavendish to have invented so circumstantial a narrative. 

b. Of persons ; Particular as to details (in de- 
scription or narration). 

17x6 Addison Freeh. No._ 42 (Seager) We cannot be too 
minute and circumstantial in accounts of this nature. 1741 
Walpole Lett. H. Maun 24 Dec., Tell me . . if I am too 
circumstantial. X84X Borrow Zincadi 1 . 255 , 1 have already 
been more circumstantial and particular than the case 
required. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot, VI. Ixxii. 301 The cir- 
cumstantial Baillie having accompanied the host. 

3. Pnll of circumstance or pomp ; ceremonial. 

17x0 Pope Left. Cromiu. la Oct, He will be content to . . 

leave all the circumstantial part and pomp of life to those, 
who, etc. 1847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun § 20 (2833) 6s 
Where . . the marriage ceremony could he performed with 
more circumstantial splendour. 

4. Of persons: ? Distinguished merely by the 
‘pomp and circumstance^ of their position. 

1648-9 Milton Tenure Kings 24 Petty caveats, and cir- 
cumstances, .ever stood upon most by circumstantial men, 
1830 Fraseds Mag. I. 736 The moral man is nothing — the 
circumstantial man, or the man in power, every thing. 

5. Pertaining to circiunstances of material ■welfare. 

[170a S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Fin. 34a Prosperous or 

Adverse Fortune, External or Circumstantial Good and 111.] 
1809-10 Coleridge Friend{j& 6 ^ 148 Our political strength 
and circumstantial prosperity. 18x6-7 — Lay Semt. 394 
The wealth and circumstantial prosperity of the nation. 
2858 Holland Titconib's Lett. iv. tao He has not so many 
attractions, personal or circumstantial, as others. 

*1* 6. Standing around, surrounding. Ohs. 
x6te Bulwer Authropomet. 70 Not only in the Ball or 
Apple of the Eye, but of the circumstantial parts of the 
Eye-lids, Hairs, and Eye-brows. 

B, sb. (pi.) Circumstantial matters; particulars, 
details, attendant circumstances. 

1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv, iv, ix. (18541 302 Anything. . 
wanting: circumstantials, for the better performing of the 
things intended th^n. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
III' 353 CloKed with too man'v circumstantials, 2^7 Mas- 
son (Globe ed.) 437 Perhaps he remembered the ex- 

act incident and its circumstantials with half a blush. 
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b. esp. Incidental or adventitious features, non- 
essentials. 

a 1632 J. Smith Sel. Disc, _vi, 105 The differmce . . seems 
rather to lie in circumstantials than in any thing essend^. 
177S Harris Phil. Amattg, (1841) 256 Each possesses its 
proper attributes, and is at the same time encompassed with 
certain circumstantials. X788 Wesley (1872) VI, 263 
Ye fools and blind ! to fix your whole attention on the dr- 
cumstantials of religion ! 2843 G. Dodds Farewell Disc., 
We should then learn the difference between substantials 
and circumstantials, 

■j* e. rarely sing’. 

X &0 Gillespie MaU A wdis^ 26 Is the Sabbath onely a cir- 
cumstantiall of time contra-disdnct from matters of duty? 

Circniustantiali'tiy (ssiki^mstsenjise-liti). [f. 
prec. + -ITY.] Circumstantial quality, attention 
to details, particularity. 

1732-6 Bailey, Circumstantiality, the_ quality of that 
which is circumstantial. 2784 Steevens in Boswell Jokn. 
son Ixxx, Could . . the many acts of humanity he performed 
. . be displayed with equal micumstantiality. 2816 Scott 
Old Mart, i. So much had his narratives the circumstan- 
tiality of an eye-witness. 2878 Morley Diderot I. 88. 
b. coiur. A circumstantial matter, a detail. 

2822 De Qoincev Confess. (1862) 88 Such trivial circum- 
stantialities I notice. 1854 — ; Wks. (1862) IV. toi The pos- 
sibility of reconciling these incidents with other circum- 
stantialities of the case. 

•f* 2 . * The appendage of circumstances, the stale 
of anything as modified by circumstances.’ (The 
only sense in Johnson.) 

t Circumsta’uti^ze, S'. Ohs.rare.-"^ [f. 
as prec. -h -izE.] To render circumstantial ; to set 
forth with many particulars. 

*799. W. Taylor in Robbeid's Mem, I. 242 Prolonging 
and circumstantializlng the description of a funeral. 

Circumstantially' (siikomstm-njali), adv. 
[f. as prec. + -LY 2 .] In a circumstantial manner. 

a. As to circumstances, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xx. § 18 Divinity, .cir- 
cumsciibeth Physick, and circumstantially determins the 
use thereof. 1838 J. Martinca-u Stud. Chr. 276 The Son 
of God. .morally divine and circumstantially human. 

b. By attention to mere casual features. 

x68a Sir T. Browne Ckr. Mor, i. _§ i Maim not upright- 
ness by halting concomitances, nor circumstantially deprave 
substantial goodness. 

0. Incidentally, non-essentially. 

1636 Hardy x yohu xxviiL (1863) *77 ^ command- 
ment, not substantially, but circumstantially. 1665 Glan- 
viLL Seeps. Sc. xiii, These Powers [Phansy and Intellect] 
aie only circumstantially different. 

d. In every circumstance or particular; with 
full detail, particularly, minutely. 

X665 PMl,^ Trans. 1. xoo He was desirous to have it very 
circumstantially from the said Physician himself. 28x4 
Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, iii. 87 A favo'uxable presump- 
tion, when a Story is told circumstantisdly. 

e. In its circumstances ; on circumstantial evi- 
dence. 

1796 Bp. Watson ApoL Bible 240 The story circumstan- 
tially belies itself. “ 

t Circumstamtialxiess. Obs. [f. as prec. 
-1- -NESS.] Circumstantiality. 

173X in Bailey. 1762 OiBBovs Misc. IVks. (1824) V. 241 
Related with a clearness and a circumstantialness very dis- 
agreeable to, etc. x8xx Ann. Reg. (2809) 842 The accuracy 
and circumstantialness of its descriptions. 

tCircTimsta’ntiate, a. Obs. [f. L. type *«V- 
cumstantiat-vs : see -ate.] = Ciboumbtahtiatbd. 
(Now chiefly Sc.) 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gi, Exemp. l iiL 87 Let the meditation 
be as minute, particular, and circumstantiate as it may. 
*^. H._ Stubbe Censure (xfoi) 13 This circumstantiate 
Limited infallibility, 1723 W. Buchanan Family Buchanan 
(1820) 140 Genealogies more exact and circumstantiate than 
the former. X769 Scots Mag, Sept. 6BS/1 Evidence so cir- 
cumstantiate as that which I have already observed. 1803 
Edin. Rev, II. 235 Circumstantiate details relative to the 
history of the work itself. 

Circumstantiate (sojk^mstse-nn^it), v. [f. L. 
type *circwnsiantidre : see -ate. ( 3 f, F. circon- 
stancier (Cotgr. 1611).] 

+ 1 . ‘To place in certain circumstances, to invest 
with particular accidents or adjuncts’ (J.), to de- 
fine or limit by imposed conditions. Ohs. 

1638 Penit. Conf. v. (2637)72 [A] man not circumstantiated 
with any office. 2637 Burton’s Diary (2828) II. 128 A 
Committee to consider how that title [Lord Protector] may 
he bounded, limited, and circumstantiated. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Disc.^ IV. 70 We take Care so to Time, Accommo- 
date, and Circumstantiate our good Discourses that they 
may really do good, avpa Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 
*y* H. 34s God.. So circumstantiated the Black Designs. 
2 . To set forth, narrate, or support, with circum- 
stances or particulars. (Not in J.) 

2658-4 Onslow in Burton's Diary (rSsS) III. 297 You 
ought first to have a charge before you, that may circum- 
stantiate time and place. 1769 Mss. Montagu Lett. IV. 
298 The story . . dweh upon, circumstantiated, and as it 
were represented. . deviates into the comic. 2842 De Quin- 
cey Homer Wks. VI._383 De Foe. . has so plausibly circum- 
stantiated his false historical records as to make them pass 
for genuine, even with critics. 

Hence ClxcrunatamtiatliiEp vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 
0x652 J. Smith SeL Disc. ix. 465 Those circumstantiating 
Md straitening conditions of time and place. 2675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. ii. n. 33 The comparative circumstantiating of 
that action. 1768 Phil. Trans, LIX. 303 Symbols, not 
characterized by the farther circumstantiating lines. 


CIBCUMVALLATE. 

Circumstantiated (sirkiJmstse-nJifi'ted),///. 
a. [f. prec. vb, + -bd.] 

1 1 . Placed in particular circumstances ; affected 
by circumstances, circumstanced, conditioned, Obs. 

02628 Preston Ereastp.^ Faith (1630) 112 If you think 
your sinnes so circumstantiated . . that though others have 
been forgiven yet you cannot. 2692 Ray Disc, hi. xii. 
(1732) 440 A moderate and well circumstantiated use of 
Pleasures. 1888 U. Presbyi. Mag. 394 The question . . of 
sustaining a call as it was presently ciicumstantiated. 
b. spec, of material circumstances or condition. 
2712 Swift Public Spirit Whigs, A number infinitely 
superior and the best ciicumstantiated. .are for the succes- 
sion in the House of Hanover. 

2 . Detailed ; declared with circumstance. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 3, 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xix. 
(2700) 276 Express and circumstantiated Prophecies. 17^6 
J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) I. § 2. 20 The Stag-chase . . is 
not so full, so animated, and so circumstantiated, as that of 
Somerville. 2823 Bentham Not Paul 363 The circum- 
stantiated and dramatic style of this partjjf the narrative. 

Circumstautiation ( saik»mstscnjit^-j3n). 
rare. [n. of action f. prec. vb. ; see -ation.] The 
action of circumstantiating. 

2842 De Quincey Homer Wks. 2837 VI. 384 By inventing 
such little cii cumstanliatiqns of any character or incident, as 
seem, by their apparent ineitness of effect, to verify them- 
selves. 2887 Stevenson Mem. ^ Portraits 288 The build- 
ing up and circumstantiatioii of this boyish dream. 

Circumstantiator (ssjknmstsc'njifiitsi). [f. 
prec. vb. : see -atob.] One who circumslanliales. 

2S42 De Quincey Pagan Orac. Wks. VIII. 186 note, He 
was not the measurer of proportions m fins and be.'iks, but 
the ciicumstantiator of habits and variable lesources. 

t Circumsta'iitionable, a. Obs. rare.—'- 
[cf. med.L. eircumstantionare, to conform to cir- 
cumstances -h -ABLE.] Conformable or having 
direct relation to circumstances. 

2647 Jer. Taylor Ltb. Proph. xiv. 204 The more present 
and ciicumstantionable it is made, the more operative it is 
upon our spiiits. [So first ed. : 1657 and later edd. have 
circumstantiate', Eden lefeis to a reading circnmstaii- 
tionate, and Worcester’s cii cumstmiiiahle seems to be 
another variant.] 

+ Cireum.Bta*iitionate, a. Obs. rare—'-. 
[ad. med.L. dreumstantiondt-us—OY. circonstan- 
cionni in same sense.] Adapted to circumstances. 

1652 Jer, Taylor Clerws Dom. si It was an office, extraor- 
dinary, circumstantionate, definite. [So also in Eden’.s cd.] 

Circumstaixtive (s5'jki?mst8entiv),0, rare—'-. 
[f. L. circumstantia Cibcumstanoe + -IVE : cf. 
substaniive.') Of or pertaining to circumstance : as, 
the circumstantive relaiioits expressed by adverbs. 

x866 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 10 Urchins condemned . . to 
plunge into the mysteries of circumstantive relations. 

t Crrcumstantly, adv. Obs. [f. Ciboum- 
8TANT -f -LT 2 ; cf. med.L. ci rctmstanier — ‘ circum- 
specte, attente’.] In a circumstant manner, cir- 
cumspectly. 

*549 Chaloner Erasm. oh Folly Hi b, Who ._. cuttes a 
sunder certaine partes . . in a ceitaine order verie circum- 
stantly. 

Circurastate : see Cibcum- i. 

Oircumsyde, -syse, -sycyon, etc. : see CiE- 

OUMOIDE, -OISE, -OISION. 

Circtuntend, -umbilical, etc. : see Cjboum-, 
t Circumterra'neous. Obs. [f. Cibcom- 2 
+ L. terra earth: cf. subterraneotts.'] Situated, 
dwelling, etc., round the earth. 

2678 CuDWOR'ra Intel, Syst. 8ii These Lower and Cir- 
cumterraneous Demons Inpiyeuitv Sainboiai']. 

Circumterre'strial, a. [f. Cibcdm- 2 + 1,. 
lerra earth: cf. terrestrial.'] Situated, moving, 
etc., round the earth. 

1830 T. Taylor Arg-uments of Celsrn, etc, 41 Circumter- 
restrial dmmons. 1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3} 134 1 ts [the 
Moon’s] circumterrestrial movement. 

t Circuxuvall, v. Ohs. [ad. L. circumvallare : 
see next.] = (Jibcumvallate v. 

1623 CocKKRAM Circwmall, to trench about, 

Circum vallate (ssjk^/mvae'k’t), a. [ad. L. 
circutnvalldtus pa. pple. of circumvallare to sur- 
round with a rampart, f. Ciecum- -h vallum lam- 
part.] Surrounded as with a rampart; spec, in 
Physiol, applied to the large papillae on the back 
of the tongue, each of which has a kind of en- 
trenchment rormd it. 

1662 Lovell Hist. Anim, Sf Min. Introd., Their finns are 
foure, two in the prone part, two in the supine, and circum- 
vallate round. 1^9-52 Todd Cycl, Anat. IV. 860/1 The 
circumvallate papillie . . are restricted to a small wace at 
the base of the tongue, i88x Mivart Cat vi. 272 'The cir- 
cumvallgte papilla, each of which consists of a flattened 
prominence, .with a sort of trench round it. 

Circumvallate (sarknmvae-l^'t), v. [f. L. 
circunwall-dre (see prec.) -f -ate 3 . Browning ap- 
pears to accent circtnnvallaie, which is elsewhere 
not infiequent.] tram. To surround with a ram- 
part or entrenchment. 

i860 Sala Lady Chester/, iv. 59 A fortress to he circum- 
vallated. 2884 Hake Chinese Gordon vi, 128 The walls 
were circumvallated by a ditch, 
b. iran^. and fig. 

2823 New Mon ihly Mag, VII. 45 The impenetrable barrier 
of. .self-love that circumvallated hu heart. 1829 C. Welch 
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JVesl. Polity 243 [Conference] thus circumvallated and in- 
accessible. x868 Browning Ring ^ Bit. vr. 701 Ciicum- 
vallated month by month. 

Hence Oircumvallating ppl. a. 

_ 1884 C. Rogers Soc, Life Scotf I, i. 27 Five circumvallat- 
ing walls were not uncommon. 

CirCTUUvallatioil [Noun 

of action f. prec. : see -atioit.] 

1, The making of a rampart or entrenchment 
round a place, esp. in besieging. 

1654 L’Estrangc Chas, 1 (1655) 69 The Duke fals to cir- 
cumvallation and entrenchment, rearing many batteries. 
1772 Primtley Imt. Relie. (1782J I. 44a The circumvalla- 
tion of Jerusalem. 1836 Thirlwall Greece III. mx. 104 
He set about completing the circumvallation, and the place 
was soon closely blockaded. 

'h.Lim of circumvallation : a line of earth-works 
consisting of a rampart and trench surrounding a 
besieged place or the camp of a besieging army. 
So wall of circumvallation^ etc. 

_ 1641 Evelyn Diary 3 Aug., At night we rode about the 
lines of circumvallation. 1662 Grrbizr P ritic. X2 The Walls 
of Circumvallation of that Fallace, being four and twenty 
foote thick. 1760-72 tr. yitan ^ Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. vt. 
xi. 473 The outward moat of circumvallation was ^ove a 
league in extent. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. IV. xxxviii. 
60 j The line of circumvallation was already closed, 
e. transf. and fig. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. xv. xix, A circumvalla- 
tion of the holy mysteries. 

2. co7icr. A rampart or entrenchment constructed 
roxmd any place by way of investment or defence. 

c 164s Howell Lett, (1650) 1 . 182 The huge circuit of 
Spinola's works ; for his circumvallations are cried up to 
be near upon twenty miles. .1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 334 
There is . . a small Circumvallation in a Wood South and by 
West of Harpsden Church. 1843 Petrie Eccl. Archii. 
Irel./^tt The circumvallations, or circular enclosures, which 
usually encompassed the group of buildings, 
lb. transf. 

177S Sheridan St. Patr. Day i. i, The London Ladies . . 
are so defended, such a circumvallation of hoop, with a 
breastwork of whalebone, etc. 1807 Anna Porter Hvngar. 
Bro. [Warne) S9 We may have so many circumvallations 
of ceremony to pass through. 1839 Tennent Ceylon II. vii. 
V. 194 Surrounded by a double circumvallation of mountains. 

Cireumvect, etc. : see Cibchm-. 
t Circumve'nei »■ 06s. Also -veen. [a. F. 
circonven-ir to encompass, to ‘ get round ’ by ad- 
dress or deceit, ad. L. circtimvm-tre : see next.] 
By-form of Ciroumtent : chiefly Scotch. 

1526 Acts Jos. P^(i8i 4) 311-2 (Tam.) Our souerane lord , . 
annullis . . the charter . . becauss nis ^aice was circumvenit 
tharintill, 1333 Bellenden Liv^ (1822) 348-p (Jam.) Thus 
war the enemyis sa circumvenit in the middis of Romanis 
that nane of thame had eschapit . . war nocht, etc. a 1393 

H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 337 His subtle polic;^ which he 
useth in circumvening the faithful. 1637-30 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 239 Not circumveened by rent bottle or mouldie 
bread, a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scot. ii. (1677) ®5 
The policies they used to circumvene him. 1727 A. Hamil- 
ton New Acc. E, Ind. I. xxvi. 335 A Prison for Indian 
Princes, whom they can overpower or circumvene. 

Hence Clroumve’nei’, one who cirenmvenes. 
i68x R. Law Mem. (1818) 186 Deceitful workers and dr- 
cumveners of the brethren. 

Circumvent (sojk^pmve-nt), v. [f, L. circum- 
vent- ppl. stem of circumventre to surround, beset, 
deceive, f. CiROUir- round + venire to come.] 

I. trans. To surround or encompa.ss by hostile 
stratagem, esp. so as to cut off or capture. Now 
chiefly of himted animals, etc., in which use it is 
often taken as a humoious application of sense 2. 

1333 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 13 The gouernour . . 
so by crafte circumuented him that he toke him priesoner. 
1368 Grafton Citron. II. 636 The Eileperceyving. .that he 
was circumvented and likely to be trapped wy th the Queenes 
power, 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 157 Being on 
eveiy side circumvented and hardly charged, most of them 
there fell. 1779 Forrest Vey. New Guinea 147 Whose 
husband had lately been circumvented by the Dutch, and 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville (1849) 133 These simple animals were easily 
circumvented and destroyed. 

2. To encompass with evils, with malice, or en- 
mity ; to try to entrap in conduct or speech. 

1381 J, Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 478 b, Being circum- 
vented by lie malitious practizes of all men almost, he 
[Luther] was forced to maintayne his cause.. with most 
manifest scriptures. 1393 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 
87 (Circumvented as I am with so many evils. 1623 Bing- 
ham Xenophon 36 Circumvented with distresse. 1833 
Robertson Sertn, Ser. lu. vii. 94 We did not . . circumvent 
Plim like the Scribes and lawyers. 

3. To get the better of by craft or fraud; to 
overreach, outwit, cheat, ‘get round ’, ‘ talce in ’. 

<11364 Becon New Catech. 8tk Cammandm. (1844) 104 
Suche as in biyinge and sellinge begyle and circumtient 
their neighbour. 1368 Bible (Bishops’) 2 Cor. ii. ii Lest 
we should be circumuented [Vulg. circnmveniamnr] of 
Satan. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 132 Should Man .. Fall 
circumvented thus by fraud, though joynd With his own 
folly? 183s Motley Dutch Rep. 11. h. (1866) 154 If he 
could overcome or circumvent thescruples of the Landgrave. 
1883 Sir W. V. Field in Law Times’ Rep. LII. 632/1, I do 
not charge that the vendor was in any way circumvented, 
b. absol. 

1383 Adp. Sandys Serm. Ps. bexxvi. ir {1841) lao Let no 
man deffnudG or circumuent. ^1839 Praed Po^vis (1864) 
I. 38 She had no hand at argument, And so she tiied to 
circumvent 
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4. To encompass, enclose {literally). 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 466 The breakers that circum- 
vent those Islands. 1830 ‘Bat’ Cricket. Man. 8r Nearly 
circumvented by houses. 

5. To go round, make the circuit of. 

1840 Hood Up Rhine 233 To circumvent the town by water. 
1863 Fr. Kembjle Resia. in Georgia 257 , 1 passed the new 
house, and again circumvented it. 

Hence Oiroumventlng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 7 For the circumventing 
of the Patriarch. 1618 Rowlani^ Sacred Memorie 39 The 
circumuenting hollow-hearted friend. 1843 J- Martineau 
Chr. Life (1867) 337 A sly and circumventing gaze. 

Ciroumventer : see Cibodmvbntob. 
Circumvention (asxkifmve-njan). [ad. L. 
circumventwi-gm, n. of action f. circumventre : 
see Circumvent, and -tion.] The action of cir- 
cumventing ; overreaching, outwitting, or getting 
the better of any one by craft or artifice. 

133^ More Passion Wks. 1280/1 Destroied, by the deceite 
and circumuencion of the &lse wilye diuel. 1603 Adv, Don 
Sebastian in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 374 [He] discovered 
unto me certain plots and drcumventions. 1767 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy (1802) VIII. xxxiv. 192 Widow Wadman . . has 
used every art and circumvention of woman to outwit him. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. iii. 77 As if stratagem 
and circumvention weie the. .staple of political commerce. 

If ellipt. = the means of circumvention ; circum- 
vention ready ^ or iti operation. (Johnson suggested 
‘ Prevention, preoccupation ’.) 

_ 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. ii. 6 What euer haue bin thought on 
in this State, That could he brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumuention ? 

Circumveutive, a. rare. [f. L. cirewnvent- 
(see above) + -IVE.] Inclined to or marked by 
circumvention. 

_ 1630 Loro Relig. Persees Ep. Ded. 3 Which project, 
if it seeme but circumventive and deceiptfull. [In mod. 
Diets.] 

Circumvexitor, -er (siikcmve-ntai). [a. L. 
circumventor one who circumvents, or f. Cibodm- 
VENT-t--EB. Cf. inventor i preventer^ 

1. One who circumvents. 

C1340 in Burnett Records in. xvi, Attainder of T. 
Cromwell (R.i, The most ialseand corrupt traitour, deceiver, 
and circumventor against your most royM person. 1623 
Bingham Xenophmt 40 He esteemed him, that was no cir- 
cumventor, to be vnnurtured, and to want education. 

2. An instniment used in surveying; = CiBCUM- 
eerentob. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. 

+ Circumversiou. Ohs. Also -tion. [ad. 
L. circumversion-em, n. of action f. circumvert^e : 
see next.] A turning round or about. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man iv. 47 They are auayleahle for 
circumuertion, yet besides they moue the eye both vpward 
and downward. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 11. i, 71 By a 
circumversiou of your Head. [In mod. Diets.] 

+ Cixctimvert, v. 06 s. [ad. L. dreumvert-ere 
to turn round, f. Cibcdm- round + vertire to turn.] 
trans. To turn round or about 
1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 28 The head of Radius . . by 
whose benefit, it is circumverted, and turned round. 1623 
CocKERAM Circumvert, to tume about. 

t Circiimve'St, Obs. [ad. L. circumvesttre 
to clothe around, wrap up.] trans. To clothe 
or invest abotit, to enwrap as with a garment. 

1399 A. M. GabelhonePs Bk, Physicke xvifR Take Rye 
paeste, and therwith circumveste the glasse. 1642 Wotton 
Life Dk. Buckhm. in Relig. Wotton. (1685) 207 All great- 
ness of Power and Favour is circumvested with much 
prejudice. 1631 Ibid, Psalm civ., Who . . mad’st the deep to 
circumvest it round. 1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 234 
Sprigs.. circumvested wiui little soft leaves. i7ai-x8oo m 
Bailey. X73S in Johnson; whence in mod. Diets. 

t Circumveatite, v. Obs. rare-'-, [f. L. 
circumvesfit- ppl. stem of circtmvestire^ =prec. 

X399 A. M. tr. Gdbelhoneds Bk. Physicke yjl’e Then 
circumvestite the same with Rye past, and let them bake as 
other breade. 

Circumviron, -volitate, etc. : seeCiEouM- 1. 
t CircumvoisilL, a. Obs. In 6 -vosyn, 7 
voysine. [a. F. circonvoisin (Cotgr.), f. circon-, 
circum- around + voisin neighbouring.] Neigh- 
bouring on all sides. 

X348 Hall Chron, (1809) 436 The Scottes, or other their 
neighboures circumnosyn and adjolnyng. X64X R arl M onm . 
tr. Biondis Civ. Warres Eng. iv-v. 67 Send for helpe to . . 
the Circumvoysine Garrisons. 

CirGll'ltLVOlail.t, Ct. £ad. L. circunwoldnt-em, 
from -volare to fly around.] Flying around. So 
Cixcu'mvolate v., to fly around ; Clxcnmvola'- 
tion, a flying around. 

1623 CocKERAM Circumvolaie, to file round about. [So 
in Blount Glossogr.} X736 Bailey (folio), Circuncaolation, 
a flying round about. 1833 Bailey Mystic 67 As through 
circumvolaut myiiads on th^ passed. 

Circumvolute (ssjkv'mvolhTt), v. [f. L. 
cirsumvolut-, ppl. stem of circumvolvfre to roll 
round, or ? ad. L. frequentative circuinvoltetdre.'\ 

1. trans. To roll or curl round. Also fg. 

X599 A. M. tr. Gdbelhouer'sBk. Physicke xxsif Vineleaves 
. .and those little circumvolutede sprigges which growe on 
the branches. X790 Burns Lei. Cnningham 13 Fm., I can 
antitliesize . . seaiiment, and circtunvdate periods, as well 
as any coiner of phrase. 
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2. To enclose or enwrap by twisting or winding 
something round. 

1399 Gabelhouer's BA. Physicke 6i/x Take past, 

and circumvolute the glasse therin. xSaS j. Wilson in 
Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 288 With the aid of ciicumvoluting 
twine. 1830 ibid. XXVIII. 519 A wearied, wasp, lying, like 
a silkworm, circumvoluted in the inextricable toils. 

Circumvolution (soijkomvoliii-Jan). [n, of 
action, f. L. circumvolvSre, circumvolut- to roll 
round. Cf. F. circonvohtiion i6th c. in Littre.] 

1. Rolling, whirling, or turning round an axis 
or centre ; revolution, rotation, gyration. 

X447 Bokenham Seyntys (1S35I 144 Whan Phebus..De- 
scendyd was. .To \)0 lowest part by circumuolucyoun Of he 
Zodyac. 1610 Healey St. A teg. Citie of God xviii. viii, To 
behold the circumvolution of the starres. 16x5 Q. Sandys 
Trav. IV. 307 Circe signifieth no other then the Suns circum- 
uolution. X633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i, ii. 33 One Beame 
of the circle, by whose circumuolution is produced the 
circumference of it. X73X Johnson Rambler No. 102 r 12 
Within the eddy . . where the circumvolution was weak. 
X849 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys, Sc. § 34. 371 ‘The 
magnet tends to follow the circumvolution of the plate. 

b. (with pi.) A single complete turn, revolu- 
tion, or rotation. 

XS70 Billingsley Euclid xi. 16. 317 A Cone is a regular 
body produced of one circumuolution of a rectangle triangle. 
164X Wilkins Mctih. Magkk ii. xv. (1648) 289 Every cir- 
cumvolution voiding onely so much as is contained in one 
Helix. 17x2 Pope Sped. No. 408 r i. 1S53 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist, E. Bora. I. loi The number of circumvolu- 
tions is the true index to the time of day. 

o. Of time, and fg. 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of Goeixxi. 17. 858 That rota- 
tion and circumvolution of misery and hlisse. 1863 Heroes, 
Philos. ^ Cotertiers Louis XVI, II, 57 During awful cir- 
cumvolutions of endless Time. 

2. The winding, rolling, or folding of a thing 
round something else. b. A single fold or turn 
of anything so wound. 

XS99 A. M. tr. Gqbelhouer^s Bk. Physicke 21/a I . . take 
my beginning of circumvolutione at the knees. 1634 T. 
Johnson Parefs Chinerg. xiv. iy. (1678) 323 Binding, .per- 
formed with many circumvolutions or wrappings about. 
1713 Derham Phys. Theol. x. i. 458 These Claspers taking 
hold of anything, .at Hand . . by a natural Circumvolution. 
1856 Ferrier Inst. Meiaph. Introd. § 51 Like a gigantic 
boa-constrictor . . He may he breaking every bone in their 
body in his stringent circumvolutions. 

3. A winding, or moving in a sinuous course ; 
concr. a winding, a sinuosity. Also Jig. 

X633 T. Adams Exp, 2 Pei, ii. (1863) sos/i He that hath 
strayed into these thidcets, will be so mazed with intricate 
circumvolutions, that, etc. 1742 H. Baker Microsc, ii. xii. 
143 The circular Wrinkles or Circumvolutions encompassing 
the [mmcular] Fibres. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 6s r 3 
A gentle river that . . watered a large region with innumer- 
able circumvolutions. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby vi. ii. 230 
Neither time nor temper for sentimental circumvolutions. 
1868 Duncan Insect World Introd. g A lengthened tubular 
organ, .forming more or less numerous circumvolutions. 

fb. Anat. {pi.) The convolutions of the sur- 
face of the brain. Obs. 

1378 Banister Hist. Metn viii. too The circumuolutions 
and tuniuges in the brayne. 17x3 Cheselden Anat, iii. 
xiv, (1726) 242 Between the two hemispheres of the Cere- 
brum, lower than the circumvolutions. 
e. Arch, (pi.) 

1876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Circumvolutions, the turns in 
the spiral of the Ionic capital, which are usually three, but 
there are four in the capitals of the temple of Minerva Polias. 

Oircumvolutionary, a. rare. [f. pieo. + 
-ABT.] Of or peitaining to circumvolution. 

X809 Amt. Reg, (1807) 856 With two distinct motions . . a 
rotary round their own axis, and a progressive circumvo- 
lutionary on the ring. 

Ciroumvo’lutory, a. [f. L, circumvolut- ppl. 
stem (see above) + -oet.] Winding about. 

1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 337 The path .. may.. be 
slow and circumvolutory, like a spiral. 

Circiuiivolve (sorkomv^i’lv), v. Now rare. 
[ad. L. circumvolvere to roll round (trans.).] 

1, trans. a. To turn, roU, or whirl (a thing) 
round on its axis or centre. 

1647 Herrick Upon Mr. FletckePs Plays, Whene’ere we 
circumvolve our eyes. 2677 R. ,Cary ChronoU 1. 1. § i. ii. 6 
The whole Sphere being circumvolved once everyday. x8aa 
T. 'Taylor Apuleires 199, I had freq.uently seen machines 
similarly circumvolved. 

b. To turn or move (a thing) round in a circular 
path. rare. 

16x0 Histriom, i. 230 The flw., Shall sundry times be 
chcumvolv'd about. 1839-54 Bailey Festies (ed. 3) X73 
Planets, and moons, .drcumrolved Each round the other. 

2. intr. a. To turn round or revolve on an axis 
or centre ; to rotate ; zhafg. of time, etc. 

1626 T. H[awkins] Caussin’sHoly Crt. 20a 'To make dayes, 
and tymes, still to circumvolue. 1713 Derham Phys, Theol. 

I. V. 33 The Terraqueous Globe, .which circumvolves at the 
rate of above 1000 Miles an Hour. 1791 E. Darwin Leeoes 
of Plants II. 104 And slowly circumvolves the labouring 
wheel below. 

b. To revolve in a circular path or orbit, rare, 
X84X Borrow Ziticali (1843) J. ii. 65 [Sparks] expire grace- 
fully circumvolving. x8s8 Ckamb. Jnil. X. 194 Round 
whom everybody else is perpetually circumvolving. 
f 3. To wind, fold, wrap, or twist round : 

'I' a. a string, a doth, etc., round something. 

1399 A. M. tr. Gtsielkones^s Bk, Physicke 7/1 Madefy 
cerlayn domes . . and circumvolve the same routtde aboute 
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his heade. 1729 SHELVocKE/lr/iV/wj'V. 3« Circumvolving 
or wrapping the Base of it . . round the . . Cylinder. 

+ b. something (e. g. the body) with a siring, a 
cloth, or the like: to enwrap, envelop, involve, 
encoimiass. Also^g. 

1607 Dekkek WA. Babylon Whs, 1873 IL 254 Doe seruile 
clowdcs. Our glorious body citcumvolue ! 1611 Tourneur 
Ath. Trag. iv. iii, O were my body circumuolu’d Within 
that cloud. *634. Sir T. Herbert Trav. 61 Abundance of 
. .Cypresse-trees, circumvolving the Towne. 
nbsol, Herrick Hesper., OnBlack Twisi, Of blackest 
silk a curious twist Which circumvolving gently there En- 
thrall’d her arme. 1704 LEUWENfioEKinP//!/. Trans.'XX.V. 
1727 The Fibrous Substance which here does first circum- 
volve from the Middle Point. 

jig. 161X Heywood Golden Age in. i. Wks. 1874 III. 38 
Circiimuolu’d With multipliciW of distempratures. For- 
tune by Land ^ S, m i. Ibid. VI. 401 With . . heait circum- 
volvea in woe. 1649 D^NtEL 7'riitarch. Rich. II., cclxxv. 
An abhorr'd Stupor doth Circumvolue vs. 1S24 H. Camp- 
bell Lave Lett, Mary Q. Scots 61 MTien dangers circum- 
volved my Bothwell round. 

Hence Circumvolv-ed, Oircumvolving ppl. 
adjs. 

*668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. aix. 51 Be- 
tween the proper Membrane of the Bladder, and its cir- 
cunivolved Muscle. 1677 Sir T. Herbert Traa. 169 (T.) 
A circumvolving wilderness. 

Cireumvosyn, -voysine : see Cibcumvoisin. 
Circumzenithal, etc. : see Cibcuu- 2 . 

Circus (s9 jkus). fL. n'nus circlcf circus, a. 
Gr. mpKOi, /cp'iKos iing, circle.] 

1. Komatt Antiq. A large building, generally 
oblong or oval, surrounded with rising tieis of 
s.'ats, lor the exhibition of public spectacles, horse 
or chariot laces, and the like. 

The Circus hlavimus, the largest and most celebrated at 
Rome, is often referred to specifically as the Circus. 

*546 Langley Pol. Perg. J)e Invent, ii.ix. sia, A place 
walled about named Circus wher was vsed fyghting and 
coursyng of horses and running with charettes. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 184 A pleasant vally ..like one of those 
Circusses which in great Cities somewhere doth glue a 
pleasant spectacle of running horses. 1618 Bolton Flonis 
lit. xxi. 247 What slaughters w'eie there in the Forum, in the 
Circus, and open Temples? 173a A. Gordon Maffeis 
Amphiih. 81 Amphitheaties, Circus's, and other ^ublick 
enclosed Places. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxxxix, The 
hloJdy Circus* genial laws. *877 Bryant Ruins lialica ii. 
This broken circus. . Flaunting with yellow blossoms, 
b. A space oraiea of similar appearance or use. 
177* Smollett Humph. Cl. III. 30 Sept., Nothing lemtuns 
but a naked circus of loose sand. 170* Cowper O^ss. vin. 
304 Ye Phxacians, beyond others skill’d To Head the circus 
with harmonious steps. 

2 . A/ud. A circular arena surrounded by tiers of 
seals, for the exhibition of equestrian, aciobatic, 
and other perfonnances. Also transf. the company 
or ‘ troupe ’ of perfonnere and their equipage. 

X791 ifitle) The History of the Royal Ciicus. *806-7 J- 
Beresforo Miseries Hum. Life (1826! v. xiii, Entertain- 
ments at Astley’s or the Circus, i860 Emlrson Cond. Life, 
P'aie \Vks. (Bohn) II. 328 The equestrians in the circus. 
b. The arena for a bull-fight. 
i8ia Byron Ch. Har.i. Ixxi, Then to the crowded circus 
forth they fare . .The light-limh'd Matadore Stands in the 
centre, eager to invade The lord of lowing herds. 

3 . A natural amphitheatre j a rounded hollow, or 
plain encircled by heights. 

*836 Disraeli H, Temple v. iii, The party found them- 
selves in a dreus of hills, clothed with Spanish chest- 
nuts. *862 Tyndall Moimtabieer. vi, 44 'The circus in 
which the Schallenberg glacier originated. *889 Boy's Own 
Paper 16 Mar. 378/* A large lunar circus . . termed the 
circus of Copernicus. 

•j- 4 . A circle or ring. Obs. 

i7xa-x4 Pope Rape Loch iv. 117 Sooner shall grass in 
Hyde-park Circus grow. [A fi^ionable ciicular diive, 
called the ‘Ring’ in Chas. I’s time.] 1748 Lend. Mag. 
264 On the right of the sun there was a large circus 
lesemblmg the colours of a rainbow. 

5 . (vaguely) Compass ; encircling line. rare. 

*8x7 Byron Lament Tasso i, I have . . made me wings 
wherewith to oveifly The narrow circus of my dungeon wall. 

’ 1 ' 6. 3 /ed. A circular bandage. Obs. 
iBxx Hooper Med, Diet. 

7 . A circular range of houses. Often in ptoper 
names as Oxford Cirais, Regent Ciixus. 

X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 23 Apr., The same artist who 

S ed the Circus has likewise projected a crescent [at 
. Jbid.^ The Circus is a pretty bauble . . and looks 
like Vespasian's amphitheatre turned outside in. 1794 
Leoher-on No. 89 The squares and circuses are no longer 
the only scenes of d^nified dissipation. 

8, attrib. and in Comb., as circus-bench, -horse, 
-master, -rider, -ring, etc. Oiieua-movenifluta, 

' a term applied to the movement in a circle which 
occurs in some unilateral diseases and injuries of 
the grey centres at the base of the brain ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Rex.) 

1823 Hone Every-Day Sh. 1 . 972 A circus-bench, capable 
of accommodatingforty persons. *852 R. S.SuRTEES.^<?«^e^w 
Sp. Tour liii. 299 A dicus master following a horse. *876 
Om'De, Moths in. Like what the circus-riders wear. 1877 
tr. ZieMsseu's Cycl, Med. XII. 261 The occurrence of 
the so-called circus-movements, _ *878 Foster Phys. iii. vi. 
§ 2. 498 The animal executes ' circus movements ’. 

Oiroute, Cirge, obs. f. Cieobit, Cieeob. 

Cire, var. of Kibe, cure, choice. 

Ciric-soeat : see Cuueoh-scot. 
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•|* Ci'riely, adv. Ohs. rare~^. In Syriac. 

*382 Wyclif z Kings xviii.26 We preyen, that thou speke 
to us thi seruantis, CirielyfxgSS hi me langage of Juwisj. 

Cirk, Cirkle, obs. ff. Cieque, Ciecle. 

Cirke, var. of crike, Cheek. 

Cirkillefc, obs. form of Cibclbt. 

Cirl (sail), in CM bunting. [Introduced by 
Latham 1783, to render Linnaeus’s name Em- 
beiisa Cirhts ; Cirlus having been the name used 
by Aldrovandi (t6oo, Ortt. II. 855), as a latin- 
ized form of cirlo ‘ name applied by the Bolognese 
to the Zigolo nero ’ ; probably from zirlarc to 
whistle as a thrush. See Count Salvatori, Elenco 
degli Uccetti Italiani (1887) 163.] Name of a 
species of Buntieg, Emberiza Cirhis. 

[1688 R, Holme Armoury u. 246/2 The Cirlus [hath] the 
Bill thick and short ] *783 Latham Gen. Synops. Birds II. 
190. 180a Montagu OmitA. Diet. s.v. Bunting, Ctrl. i8ia 
Pennant Zool. 1. 438 The discovery of the Cirl Bunting, as 
a B ritish bird .. in Devonshire in . . 1800. xBao yml. Natu- 
ralist 157 Mr. Montagu’s failure in being able to raise the 
young of the cirl bunting, until he discoveied that they re- 
quired grasshoppeis. 

t CiTOgrille. The Syrian Hyrax or ‘ coney 
of the O.Test. : see Chebogbil ; taken by mediee- 
val writcis to be the hedgehog, or the porcupine 
(see Du Cange). 

[138a WvcLir Dent. xiv. 7 Chameyl, haare, yrchun.] *3^ 
(Purvey) ibid. A cirogrille, that is, a heeste f til of pricKis, 
and is viore^ than an irchoun. Ibid. Lem. xi. s A ciiogiille 
which chewith code, 

II Gi'VOU. Obs. Also 8 syrone. [F. riVun mite.] 
The Itch-mite (Acarus scabiei). Also ciron-ivorm. 

[1330 Palsgr. 290/2 Worme in riie hand, ciron. x6xi 
Cotcr., Ciron, a Hand-worme.] 1683 Cooke Marrow 
Chirurg. (ed. 4I iv. § 2. viii. 21a Sirones aie Pustules in the 
Palm of the Hands or Seals of the Feet, having little Woims 
in them, a *693 UsQViiAKt Rabelais m. xxv, Whence conies 
this Ciion-worm ? *723 Sloane Jamaica II. 192 [Of the 
Chigo] If taken out like a Ciion there is no haim. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 765 The ciion, or chegoe, which eat 
into . . the flesh of negroes. 

Cirples, obs. foim of Soepiicb. 


Cirque (saik). Foims: 7 circk(0, cixke, 
oircqtue, 6- cirque, 8- circ. [a. F. cirque (It. 
circo, Sp. circo), ad, L. circ-us : see Circus.] 

1 . =Ciaoua 1. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 193 To fight in the great cirque. 
1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 142 The grand-cirque, where the 
horse-running is held for the prize. 164a Rogers Naamon 
837 A certaine spectacle upon the Circk or Theatre of Rome. 
*770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) I. 224/1 Around the plau- 
sive cirque. *873 Browning Red Cott. Night-c, 1036 Inside 
a ruin, fane or bath or cirque, Renowned in story. 

b. Any circular space, esp. for games or the like, 
1644 Bulwer Chirol. 105 The Horse Cirque . . in Smith- 
field. *697 Dryden yEneid v. 720 The clique he clears. 
Ihe crowd withdrawn, an open j^lmn appears. X742 Shen- 
bTONE Schoolmistr. xxx. 263 Like a lushine torrent out 
they fly, And now the grassy cirque han covePd o’er. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) I. p, xix note. Circs of the 
same sort are still to he seen in Cornwall, so famous at this 
day for theathletickart, X855M. Arnold Tristram ^ Iseult 
(1877) I, 219 This cirque of open ground Is light and 
green. 

e. =CiEOUS 2. (Chiefly as proper name.) 

1843 Athenanim 22 Feh. 204 Singing classes aie to take 
place in the Cirque. *889 Glasgow Herald ii Mar. 6/8 
Mr, Joseph Hamilton.. opened a short season at Hengler’s 
Clique on Saturday evening. 

2 . A natural amphitheatre, or rounded hollow 
or plain encircled by heights ; esp. one high up in 
the mountains at the head of a stieam or glacier. 
[So in Fr.] 

1874 Dawkins Ceeue H unt, ii. 26 Large gulfs and cirques 
on the surface, which are sometimes filled with water. *878 
A. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxiii. 362 It gathers on the moun- 
tain slopes, and in ihe large cirques or lecesses. x88a 
Geikie Text Bk. Geol.yn. 924 Suoaerial forces . . have . . 
scarped the mountains into cliff and clique. 

3 . A circle, ring, or circlet, of any sort, poetic. 

*677 VexxOxfordsh. 339 A single Cirque of stones without 
Epistyles or Architiaves. *737 Dyer Fleece iii. 63 Scarce 
the cirque Need turn aiound. 1814W0RDSW. iV kite Doe 
iv,_so And cirque and crescent framed by wall Of close-dipt 
foliage. 1820 ICl'ats Hyperion il 34 A dismal cirque Of 
Di uid stones, upon a forlorn moor. *834 D'Isr aeli Revolut. 
Ep. xlix, 'The cirque Binding dim Pluto's brow. 

4 . attrib. and in Comb., as cirque-play, -show ; 
cirque-couchant ((nonce-wd.), lying coiled up in 
circles ; + oixque-sight, circus show. 

1820 Keats Lamia i. 46 A palpitating snake, Blight, and 
*cirque.couchaut in a dusty brake. 1606 Holland Sueton. 
158 (R.) *Cirque-plaies and games. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. 
A nitq. (1638) 90 Touching these *cirque-shews. 1636 Hey- 
LiN Sahhaih ii. 103 For the Lords day. .neither theater nor 
cirquesight nor combatings with wilde beasts, should be 
used thereon. *^ Holland Sueton. 158 (R.) 'The stately 
P^jpe of the *Cirque solemnities. 

Cirquytrie, obs. bad sp. of Suequeeet. 
OuTfSi'fcGd (si'rfUed), at. rare, [f, L. cirrat-us 
curled (f. cirrtis) -t- -ED.] Fringed with cirri. 

*8^ Woodward Mollnsca 11. 325 Cirrated orifices. 

_ Cirrh-, bad spelling of Ciee-, in Cieeub and 
its derivatives, due to the mistaken assumption of 
a Gr. iup/ios=cirrhus, which has no existence; 
esp. in CiEEHOPOD ; for other words see Ciee-. 
Oirrhipod, bad f. CmtipED : cf. Cibehopod. 


Ciri?]loli 1 iG (si'mlait). AEtt, [Named 1867, f. 
Gr. icippo-s yellow + -LITE.] A pale-yellow hydrous 
phosphate of aluminum and calcium from Sweden. 
1868 D \NA 579 Cirrolite. 1 t- • 

Cirrhopod (si'mppd). Zool. [ad. mocl.J . cir- 
rhopode (Ciiviei),xiiocl.h. pi. Cirrhopoda, f. assumed 
Gr. Kippb-s (see CiEitH-) -1- tioS- fool.] = Cieiupei). 

The ’aecccie Cirrhopoda has been iised_ foi the_ class Cirri- 
TEDIA, especially when they were associated with the Mol- 
luscs (cf. Gasteropoda^, 01 the Crustacea (cf. Amphipoda). 

[1837 Penny Cytl. VII. 202/1 Ciiihopodes of Cuvier and 
Fdrussac.] *843 Humble Geol. 4 Min.y]li The cu- 
ihopods . . are articulated animals, enclosed in shells, like 
those of inollusca. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 828 Cirihopods 
attached by a long fleshy peduncle oi foot-slalk. 18^5 
Kingslly Glaucus (1878) 117 A little ‘ciiihipod ’, the cousin 
of those liny barnacles. 

Cirrho'sed. a. [f. next -t -ed.] Affected with 
cinhosis. 

1886 Faggd Princ. Praci. Med. II. 287 The distribution 
of the bloodvessels, in a cirrhosed liver is veiy reinaikablc. 
Cinrliosis (sirJu’sis). Path. Raicly oirrho’se. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. «ipp- 6 s orange- tawny, after words 
in -coins, -osis ; cf. F. cirrhosel} A name given by 
Laennec to a disease of the liver, occtnring most 
frequently in spiiit-drinkers, and consisting in 
chronic interatitial hepatitis, with atrophy of the 
cells and increase of connective tissue. Called 
also Hob-nailed or Gin-drhikei^s Liver. Subse- 
quently extended to inteistilial inflammation of 
the kidneys, lungs, and other organs. 

The name referred to the presence of yellmifish gianules, 
which Laennec supposed to be a deposit of new matter ; but 
these were subsequently shown to he the isolated and bile- 
tinged acini of the liver itself. In cinhosis of the other 
organs there is, of course, no yellow coloui. 

1839-^7 Todd Cycl. Anat, III. 188/2 The foi-m of atrophy 
of the liver, .named by Laennec cirrhosis. Ibid, 111 . 642/1 
Patients who die of. .ciirhose of the liver. 1834 W. Stokes 
Diseases 0/ Heart 461 That disease to whidi Dr. Corrigan 
has [1838] given the name of cirrhosis of the lung. x86o 
Maynd Expos. Lex., Cirrhosis, name proposed for granu- 
lated, or tuberculaled kidney, 1872 F. Thomas Dir. IP'omen 
283 This constitutes a true cinhosis of the uterus. 1880 Pled, 
Temp. yTTt/. Oct. 6 Alcoholic cirrhosis constitutes one species 
distinct from all the other. 

Cirrhotic (sirp-tik), a. [f. as prec : sec -otio.] 
Affected with or having the character of cinhosis. 

*872 Aitkin Sc, ^ Praci. Med, II. 1009 The chief cause of 
cirrhotic induiation is the abuse of spirituous liquors, 1877 
Roberts Handbk, Med, (ed. 3) 11 . 3 The kidneys may be 
involved, becoming , . finally cirrhotic. 

Cirriferous (siri-fer8s),«. Erroneously cirrh-. 
[f. L. cirr-us + -fer-tts bearing + -ous; cf. F. 
cirrifbre ] Cirrus-bearing ; producing cirri. 

1819 Pantologia III, Cirriferous Leaf, a tendril-bearing 
leaf. *842 Gray Struct, Bot. ill. g 4 (18S0) 101 Cirrhiferous 
Pinnate, or pinnate with a tendril, as in the proper Pea 
tiibe. i860 Nicholson Zool, 244 Two long cirrifei'ous arras. 
Cirrinorous (sirifloo-rss),^. Bot. [f. as prec.+ 
-Jlor-us flowered + -ous.] ‘ Applied to a peduncle 
changed into a cirrus ; and also to a petiole ful- 
filling the functions of a ciirus ’ (Syd. Soe, Lex.). 

Cirriforai (si-rif^im), a. [f. as piuc. + -POEM ; 
cf. F. cirri fomiel\ Cirrus-shaped. 

1 . Afeteor. (see CiREUS 4.) 

*8*3 T. Forster Res. Atmosph, Pkenoin. i. § 3. *3 Of 
the cloud . . the other part remains cirriform. 1883 A the- 
nsswn 30 June 833/z Of the cirriform clouds, one of the 
most important to the weather forecaster is. .cirro-filum. 

2 . Zool. 

1836-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeuen's Zool. II. 76 Ventral 
fins narrow, setaceous^ or cirriform. *877 Huxlly Anat. 
Inv.^ Aft. V. 232 Five cirriform appendages. 

Cirrigerous (siri-dgeras), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ger-us hearing ; cf. F. cir 7 ‘igirel\ Bearing cirri. 

X736 Bailey, Cirrigerous, hearing curled locks or cre.sts of 
feathers. 183,^ Woodward PduUusca (1856) 463 Animal 
limaciform, cirrigerous. 1877 KvxLzxAnai. Inv. An. v. 234 
Arrangement of the elytrigerous and cirrigerous somites. 
Cirrigrade (si-rigreid), a. Zool. [ad, mod.L. 
cirrigrad-us, f. cirr-tts + -gradtts going, f. gradi to 
go, proceed.] Moving by means of cirri. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 201/1 Some very small ciniiigradc 
animals. *857 Wood Com. Ohj. Sea Shore 109 Some [Aca- 
lephs] move themselves about with Cirrhi, and are theiefoie 
called Cirrhigiade. 

Cirriped, -pede (si’iiped, -pid). Erroneous- 
ly cirrhi-. Zool. [a. mod.F. cirriplde, f. mod.L. 
pi. cirripeda, -pedia (also used in Eng.), f. cirrus 
curl + pes, ped- foot. See Cieuh-, Cibehopod.] 

A member of the Cirripedia or Cirripeda, a class 
of marine animals of the Sub-kingdom Annulosa, 
closely related to the Ciiislacea, but in the adult 
state much less developed; enclosed in a shell 
consisting of many v^ves which is cemented, 
sessile or attached by a flexible stalk, to other 
bodies. They include the barnacles and acorn- 
shells. The name refers to the appearance of 
the legs, which can be protruded like a curled loi^ 
of hair from between the valves. 

*828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 121 Class IV.— Ciiri- 
Cuv,). 183s Lyell JPrinc. 
Geol, II. 108 So loaded with cirrhipeds, and with numerous 
ova, that all the upper part of its shdl is invisible. 2853 
oossE marpte ZooL 1. 168 The bivalve shell is thrown offi 
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and the_ little cirriped is seen in its true form. 1859 Dak. 
WIN Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 79 Cirripedes long appeared to me 
to present, .a case of great difficulty. 

attrib. 1865 Reader No. 130. S4S/i The cirriped order of 
Crustacea. 

Cirro- (sito), combining form of Cirbus. 

1 . Bot. and Zool., as in Cirro-pinnate, •pinnated 
adjs., pinnate, with a tendril. CiTrostome a., 
having the mouth cirrose or bearded ; also suht. 

2 . Meteor., as in Cirro-cu-mulus, a form of 
cloud combining the shapes of the cirrus and 
cumulus and consisting mainly of a series of 
roundish and fleecy cloudlets in contact with one 
another ; hence Cirro-cmnnlar, 'Cumulated, 
-cumulative, -cumulous adjs. Cirro-filum (see 
quot.). Cirro-stra'tus, a form of cloud com- 
bining the shapes of the cirrus and stratus, con- 
sisting of horizontal or inclined sheets attenuated 
upwards into light cirri; hence Cirro-strative, 
-stratous adjs. 

*®37 Aihetixwn 28 Jan. 64/2 Drifting across the slcy in 
'^ciirocumular patches. 1853 Kang Grimiell Exp. xxxv. 
(1856) 318 The *cirro-cumulated resemblances of Hood and 
Richardson, i8isT.FoT(STERRes.A/7wsp/i.R//e»OM i.§s. 
17 A state of aqueous gas, which, from peculiarities in the 
electric state_ of the air, may assume the *cirrocumulative 
form. /bid. ii. § 12. 78 A cloud composed, .of little *ciiro- 
cumulous nubeculae. 1803 L. Howard Modi/. Clouds 
(1865) 4_ *Cir)v-cuniHhis, small, well defined, roundish 
masses, in close horizontal arrangement or contact. 187S 
Huxley Physiogr. iii. (ed. 2) 43 The ‘ mackerel sky’ is due 
to numerous detached clouds of the composite forms termed 
‘ ciiro-cumulus ’. 1883 Atlieiuemn 30 June 833/2 On the 
Structure of the Ice-cloud disposed in Threads, proposed 
to be called *Cirro-filum. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. 
Leaf, *Cirro-pinnated [leaf], the extremity of whose petiole 
has one or more tendrils. 1881 Sci. Americetu 26 Feb. 
130 The true fishes form one class .. the lancelets and 
*ciirostomes a class. 1813 T. Forsti» Res. Ait/iospb. 
Phettom. ii. § 12 79 The cloud which gives . . the makerel- 
back sky is composed of the long waving *cirrostrative 
nubeculm, but these sometimes acquire the apparent sub- 
stance and solid look of cirrocumulus. 1803 L. How.ard 
Modi/. Clo/ids (1865) 4*C£rra.siraius, horizontal or slightly 
inclined masses attenuated towards a part or the whole of 
their circumference, bent downward, or undulated; separate, 
or in groups consisting of small clouds having these charac- 
teis. 1840 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 , 11. 3. iii. § iq_Low hori- 
zontal bars or fields of cloud (cirrostratus) associate them- 
.selves, more especially before storms, with the true cumulus. 

Cirrose (siwu-s), a. Erroneously oiirliose. 
[f. L. type *cirrds-us, f. cirrus : see -o'sb.] 

1 . a. Zool. Eznnished with cirri, b. Bot. Bear- 
ing a tendril. 

x8ig Paniologia, Cirrose Leaf . .terminating in a cirims or 
tendnl. 1834 woodward Mollusca (1856) 67 Octopus— Body 
oval, warty or cirrose, without fins. ^1870 Bentley 5 <)f. 17A 
Any part of the leaf may become cirrhose or transformed 
into a tendril. 

2 . Meteor. Of the nature of cirrus clouds. 

1814 Millard Timds Telesc. 341 A dense black mass, with 
a ciiTose crown extending from the top. 1813 T. Forster 
Res. A imosph. Pfienom, ii. § 17. 8g The nimbus . . may be 
considered as having its base on the earth, and its summit 
at the end of the fibres of its cirrose crown. 

Cirrous (sItds), a. Erroneously cirrhous. 
[f. L. cirr-us cuil-b-oirs : corresp. to F. cirreux.J 
+ 1. lit. (see quot.) 

1681 Blount Glossogr., Cirrous, bdonging to curled hair 
or to any liairy substance, zdga in Coles. 

2 . Bot, and Zool. Of the nature of a cirrus or 


cirii ; bearing cirri, filamentous. 

1638 Sir T. Browng Card. Cyrus iv. The drrous parts [of 
Ivy] commonly conceived but as tenacles and hold-fasts 
unto it. 1833 Lindley Introd. Bot. (18431JI. 356 Cirrhous ; 
terminated by a spiral, or fiexuose, filiform appendage, 
1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 30/2 The dorsal rays simple, 
filiform, cirrhous. 

3 . Of or pertaining to cirrus-clouds, _ 

1813 T. Forster Res, Attnosph, Phetiom, ii. § 1. 31 A sky 
full of ciirous streaks. 1816 Month. Mag. XLII. 35 The 
cinous clouds have a bristly . look. 187a Black Adv. 
Ph. V. 53 The clouds . .had parted into long cirrhous lines. 

II Cirrus (si'riis). Enoneously cirrhus. [L. 
cirrus curl, fringe, etc.] 

II 1 . lit. A cnrl-like tuft, fringe, or filament, 

1708 Phillips, Cirrus, a Tuft or Lock of Hair curled. 

2 . Bot, A tendril: see quots. 1845, 1870. 

1708 Phillips, Cirri are also taken for these fine Strings, 
or Hairs, by which some Plants fasten themselves ; in order 
to their Support in creeping along ; as Ivy, etc. 1843 Lind- 
LEY Sch. Bot. i. (1838) 10 The midrib [of the leaf] is length- 
ened, and acquires the power of twining round smdl bodies 
. .it then has the name of cirrhus or tefidril. 1870 Bentley 
Bot. J03 Tendril or Cirrhus is applied to a thread-like leaf- 
less branch, which is twisted in a spiral direction. 

3 . Zool. A slender or filamentary process or ap- 
pendage, as the fleshy barbel or beard of some 
fislies, the feet of Cii'ripedes, the lateral processes 
on the aims of Brochiopodct, etc. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cirrus, certain oblong and 
soft appendiculm hanging from the under jaw of fishes. 
1828 Stark Elan. Nat. Hist. II. i»6 Tubitucella, body in- 
closed in a shell, with the cirri small, setaceous, and unequal. 
1834 Sir C. Bell Hand 147 Fishes have cirri which hang 
from theirmouth. i834M'Murtric Awi-rf. 
274 [In barnacles] the mouth is at the bottom and the cim 
near the orifice. 1877 HuxisY Attat, Itvo, Au, v. 231 In some 

somites this appendage is a cirrus. 1 ■ i. 

4 . Meteor. A form of cloud, generally at a nigh 


elevation, presenting the appearance of diverging 
filaments or wisps, often resembling a curl or lock 
of hair or wool. Particular varieties are known as 
Cat's or Mare's Tails. See CiRBO- 2, 

1803 L. Howard Modi/, Clouds (1865) 2-3 It may he 
allowable to introduce a Methodical nomenclature, appli- 
cable . . to the Modifications of Cloud . . Cirrus, parallel, 
fiexuous, or diverging fibres, extensible by increase in any 
or in all directions. 181^ T, Forster Res. A tmosph, Phenom. 
iv. § 3. 143 When the cirrus is seen in detached tufts, called 
Mare s Tails, it may be regarded as a sign of wind. tM6 
Conth. Mag. Nov. 563 The moon, .disc-hid In a gossamer 
veil of white cirrhus. 1874 Hartwig Aerial fP. 158 The 
cirrus or curl-cloud has its seat in the higher regions. 

6. attrib. and in Cotnb , as cirrus-cloud, -flecked 
adj. (sense 4) ; ciirus-bag, ‘ the sheath containing 
the cirrus of trematode and other worms ’. 

1864 R. Burton Da/tome 17 The clrrus-fiecked nocturnal sky. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 4a The cirrus clouds are . . some- 
times as much as ten miles above the surface of the earth. 

Cirrus, ? obs. f. (or misprint) of Ceruse sb. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 291 Metalls . . in their Putrefactions, 
or Rusts ; as Vermilion, Verdegrease, Bise, Cirrus. 

Cixsocele (si'iSGsfl). Path. Erron. circo-. 
[ad. Gr. xipaoietiXr], f. RiptrtJ-s enlargement of a vein 
+ Kii\sj tumour; F. ctrsocHe.] See quot. 1783.. 
i7(^ Pbillifs, Circocele, a Swelling of the Seed-vessels in 
the Scrotum. 1783 Pott Chimrg. Wks. II. 423 The cirso- 
cele is a varicose distention and enlargement of the sper- 
matic vein. 1811 Hoofer Med. Diet., Circocele, 1881 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Cirsocele. .also a synonym of Varicocele. 

Cirsoid (sa-isoid), a. Path. [ad. Gr. KipaoeiH-ris, 
Ktpa&S-Tjs, f. Kipabs ; see -oid.J Varix-like, varicose. 

i86a M AVNE Expos. Lex., Resembling a varix . . cirsoid. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. 1 . 476 Cirsoid aneurism of the 
vessel. 

Cirsotome (saMsutanm), Surg. [f. Gr. Kipao-s 
-h Top.. 6 s cutting, f. ripofeiv to cut.] An instrument 
used for extirpating varix. Also Cirsotom^ 
(-p'tomi), extirpation of the varix (S/d. Soc. Zex,). 
Cirurgien, -ery, etc., ff. Chiruegeoit, etc. 
Cis-fr^x, repr. L, cz's prep. * on this side of', 
opposed to tmns or ultra, across, beyond ; also 
used in comb, as in cis-alpinus, cis-montdnus, 
lying on this side the Alps or the mountains, cis- 
rhenanus on this side the Rhine, eis-ttberis on this 
side the Tiber. The two first of these esp. con- 
tinued in use in med.L. in reference to Rome and 
Italy, whence It. cisalpim, F. asalpin, cismontain, 
CiaALPlNE, ClBUOBTXSa. 

1 . In modern use, either as adaptations of L. as 
Cis-maxine, on this side of the sea, Cis-padane, 
on this side the Fo, Cis-xhenane, on this side the 
Rhine, etc., or formed on the adjs. belonging to 
modern names, as Cis-BUdiiie, on this side the 
Andes; Cls-atlantic ; Cis-elyslan ; Cls-equa- 
toxial ; Cis-gangretlc ; Cis-lelthan, on this side 
the Leitha which separates Austria and Plimgary ; 
Cis-lunax, on this side the moon ; Cis-oceaaic ; 
Cis-platiue ; Cis-poutine, on this side the 
bridges, viz., in London, north of the Thames. 

1870-6 J. Orton Andes 4 Amazons ii. xxxvii. (ed. 3) 488 
All the great forests of South America are ’'cisandine. 1823 
T. Jefferson Writ. U830) IV. 381 Our second [maxim 
should be], never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with ’^cis- 
Atlantic affairs. 1884 Jos, Parker in Chr. World 9 Oct. 
764/2 Churches cisatlantic and transatlantic. 1864 Miss 
Cornwallis in Sat. Rev. XVIII. 463 Pray tell me about 
the trans-bedpost regions ; my whole concern at present is 
the *cis-bedpost — a very narrow domain. 1887 Stevenson 
Underwoods i. xiij. 26 ^ Cis-Elysian river-shores. 1835-60 
Maury Phys. Geog, Sea ix. § 447 The waters of *cis-equa- 
torial seas. 1817 Colebkooke in Trans. Linn. Soc, XII. 
352 Between the *cis-gangetic and trans-gangetio legions. 
1870 Gladstone Glean. IV. v. 20a The *Cis-leithan popu- 
lations. 1871 Daily News 21 Sept,, Austria must either 
consent to let go her Cis-lelthan provinces. 1867-77 
G. Chambers Astron, n. vi. 214 If they are *cis-lunar 
[rays]. 1713 Bentley JVks. (1836-38) ]II._ 381 Though 
they take the *Cismarine critic to their aid and assist- 
ance. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. igtA C. ii. 34 
Points, .in favour of Cisrnontane Gothic for Cismarine Eng- 
land. 1886 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 6/1 The generally ac- 
cepted *cis-oceanic ideas. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 
Vfll. 311 Is it to the *Cispadane or to the Transpadane re- 
puhlicks . . that we address all these pledges ? x88o Lib. 
Univ. Knaivl. (N. Y.) IV. 13 [Uruguay] belonged to Brazil 
and had the name of the *Cisp!atine province, i860 Mrs. 
Pitt Byrne Utidercurrenis Overlooked I.yS The. .Metro- 
politan theatres, ^cispontine and. transpontine. xK^Realm 
I Jane 8 Made his bow before a cispontine audience, 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. JtzdiaixZ^ 237 Bhutseer, which 
borders the *Cis-Sutledge provinces. 

2. transf. to Since, subsequent to, as cis- 

EKsabethan, cis-refomiation. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 3 The modern 
school, which admits no ^cis-Elizabcthan authority .save 
Milton. 166a Fuller Worthies ni. 45, I place him confi- 
dently not a trans-, but *Cis-reformation-raan. 
CiSEblpine (sisre'lpoin), a. [ad. L. cisalptmis, 
f. CIS -I- alpin-us, f. Alpes.j 

On this side of the Alps : gen. with respect to 
Rome, i. e. sotith of the Alps. 

1342 Udall Erasm. Apophth. 267 b, The fated flood 
of Rubicon disseuereth the Galle cisalpine from Italic, 
1819 Pantologia s.v., Our Gallic neighbouis have lately 
revived the term, calling Italy,, the Cisalpine republic. 


1879 Froudb Caesar vii. 67 Northern Italy was. .not called 
Italy, but Cisalpine Gaul. 

b. sb. ( pi.) ‘ The party in the Church of Rome, 
who accept the principles of the Gallican Synod 
of 1682, as distinguished from the Ultramontanes * 
(Staunton Bed. J/ist.). 

Hence Cisa’lpimlsm. 

1S86 W. J. Amherst Hist, Cath. Emancip. II. 113 The 
Church in England was freed from Cisalpinism and degra- 
dation, 

Cisar, ciser, obs. ff. Sicer, cider. 

Cisco (si'ska), U. S. The popular name of a 
fish of the herring kind which abounds in Lake 
Ontario (Bartlett). 

Cise, var. of Sise, six. 

Cisers, Oislie, obs. f. Scissors, Cigelt. 
Cisme, Cismatic, obs. ff. Schisii, Schismatic. 
Cismoutaue (sism^ utFin), a. [ad. L. c£s- 
}jt 07 ttdn-us, i.cis-k-montdntis, f. mont-etu mountain.] 
On this side of the mountains, esp. of the Alps : 
opposed to ultramontazte. 

1826 Southey Vmd.Eccl. Angl. 427 Your. ,Cis-marine as 
well as Cis-montane system. 1831 Kingsley Yeast x. 187 
Thank you . . for the compliment you pay us Cisrnontane 
heretics. 1861 A, _B. Hope E/ig. Cathedr. 19//1 C. ii. 34 The 
Middle, or Traceried, style of Cisrnontane Europe, 

b. sb. = Cisalpine b. 

1838 O. Brownson V. 224 Sects and parties . . such as 

Jansenists and Jesuits, dsmontoiies and ultramontanes, 

+ Oispe'ld, ppl, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. cispel v., 
ad. alleged L. cispellh-e, founded on cispellavi, a 
false reading oidispellam, in Plant. Am. III. iv. 17. 
Cooper's Tltesattrus has cispello as Latin.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Cispeld, kept from entrance. 

Cissa'mpeline isisscmpelaia). Chetn. Also 
cissampe'lia. An alkaloid obtained &om the root 
of species of Cissampelos, esp. Cissanipelos Pariera, 
a shrub which grows chiefly on the woody bills 
of the Antilles. Also called Pelosine (Watts). 

1876 Harley Mat, Med. 723 Cissampelia has a sweetish 
bitter taste. 1877 Watts Diet. Chem, IV. 371 Cissampeline. 

Oissars, -era, -ora, -oura, obs. ff. Scissors. 
Cissoid (si'soid). Math. In 7 cissoeide. [ad. 
Gr. iciaaoeit-ijs ivy-like, f. iticao-s ivy : see -oiD, 
The cusp of the cissoid resembles the re-entrant 
angles of an ivy-leaf.] 

1 . A curve of the second oider invented by 
Diodes. 

If from any two points lying on a fixed diameter of a 
circle, and equidistant from the centre, perpendiculars be 
drawn to the circumference, and a straiAt line be drawn 
from one extremity of the diameter to that of either per- 
pendicular, the locus of the point in which this straight line 
cuts the other perpendicular will be a cissoid 0/ Diodes, 
having its cusp at the end of the diameter.^ In later times 
the term has been extended to curves similarly described, 
where the generating curve is not a circle, 

1636 tr. Hobbed Eletit. Philos. (1839) 16. 1694 Halley 
Method finding Roots of Equations in Misc. Cur. (1708) II, 
70 By the help of the Parabola, Clissoid, or any other Curve, 
1798 Loves of Triangles i. ii in Anti-Jacobin 16 Apr., 
For me, ye Cissoids, round my temples bend Your wandering 
curves. 1879 Salmon Higher Plane Curves V. 182 If a 
parabola roll on an equal one,^ the locus of Che vertex of the 
moving parabola will he the cissoid. 

2 . Cissoid angle. 

1731 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Angle, Cissoid Angle , , is the 
inner angle made by two spherical convex lines intersecting 
each other. So 179(5 Hutton Diet. Math. s.v. Angle, 
Heuce Cissoi-dal a., peitaining to a cissoid. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. s.v. Cissoid, The whole infinitely 
long cissoidal space, contained between the infinite asymp- 
tote, .and the curves . . of the cissoid, is equal to triple the 
generating circle. 

Cist (sisl). Eri’on. cyst. [ad. L. cist-a, a. Gr. 
KlffTt] box, chest. See Chest, Kisx, But in sense 
I, app, taken immed. from Welsh cist in dst faen 
stone coffin : see Kistvaen.] 

1 . Preh. Arckstol, A sepulchral chest or chamber 
excavated in rock or formed of stones or hollowed 
tree-tranks ; esp. a stone-coffin formed of slabs 
placed on edge, and covered on the top by one or 
more horizontal slabs. 

1804 Archeeol. (1806) XV, 340 These oval pits, or cists , . 
about four feet long, .were neatly cut into the chalk, and 
were, with the skeletons, covered with the pyramid of flints 
and stones 1848 Lytton Harold ii. ii, In various cysts and 
ciypts. 1831 D. Wilson Preh, Amu (1863) I. iii. 80 A small 
chamber or cist of undressed stones. 1861 Sat, Rev. 7 Sept. 
253 A cist was found, not at the base, but nearly at the top 
of the tumulus. 

"b. transf. 

<11832 Crabbg Posth. Tales x, The healing spiing That 
soon Us rocky cist forsakes. 

2 . Gr- Antiq. A small receptacle for sacred 

utensils carried in procession at the celebration of 
mystic festivals. * 

1847 Craig Dki., Cist, Cyst . . was otiginally of wicker- 
work ; and when afterwards made of metal, the form and 
texture were preserved, in imitation of the original material. 
[1830 Leitch MtlllePs Anc. Art 437 Demeter has ..the 
unveiled cista in her left, a pig in her light hand,] 

3 . attrib. as cist-nrti. 

1831 D. Wilson Preh. Aim (1863)!. ii. v. 418 Large cist 
urns are invariably found inverted with the burned bones 
gathered into a heap below them, 
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Cist, obs. f, Crsr bladder, confused with prec. 
Cistaceons (sist^i-Jas), a. Bot. [f. niod.L. 
Cisidceie, f. CiST-us + -aoeocs.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the genus Cisfus or Rock Rose and its con- 
geners, of the N. O. Cisiacex. 

Cistal Csi-stal), «. Bot. [f.Cisxns+-ALi.] Re- 
lated to or typified by Cishts. 

1847 Lindley l'egit.Kingd, CisiaceSt Rock Roses, Cistal 
Endogens. 1866 Treas. £ot., Cistacen, a natural order. . 
characterizing Ltndley’s cistal alliance, 

Cisted (si-sted), a. [f. Cist + -ed.] Contain- 
ing a cist or cists. 

z886 J. Andehsos in Atheuseum 21 Aug. 244/1 The circle 
Is associated tvitli a cisted cairn. , 

Cisted, var. of Ctsted. 

Cistercian (sistoupan), a. and si. [ad. L. type 
Cisterciantis, in F. Cisierciett, f. Cisterciunif now 
Ctteaux, the site of an abbey near Dijon.] 

1 . adj. Of or belonging to the monastic order 
founded at Cistercinm or Citeaux in 1098 by 
Robert, abbot of Molesme. 

The Older was an offshoot of the Benedictines, and aimed 
at a stricter observance of the Benedictine rules. From the 
patronage of St. Bernard (abbot of Clairvaux in 1200J it ac- 
quired the name of Bebnabdine. 

1602 Bebhard de Brito (.iiile), Chronicall of the Cistercian 
Order, [a 1619 Daniel Coll. Htsi. Eng. (1626J 104 The 
King required . . all the Wooll that yeare of the Monkes 
Cisteaux.] 1657- Phillips, Cistercian monks. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth i. The Cistercian Convent. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 213/1 The third abbot of Citeaux was Etienne or 
Stephen Harding, an Englishman . . who may he regarded 
as the real founder of the Cistercian order. 

2 . sb. A monk of this order. 

x6i8 Bullokar, Cisierciems. 1876 Gbeen Short Hist. 
ii. 91 Noble and churl wdcomed the austere Cistercians. 
Cistern (si'stam). Forms : a. 4-y oyateine, 
cisteme, cesteni(e, 5-6 oestren, 6 cestaxite, 
6-7 cestron, 4- cistern; A 4 systerne, sis- 
teme, 4-7 sesteme, 5 system, 6 sestron, ses- 
tame, sestonrne, sestum. [a. OF. cisterne 
(mod. citeme, cf. Sp. and It. citertia, Pr. cisterna) 
L. cistema a subterraneous reservoir, cistern, 
deriv. of cista box, basket, etc. : cf, cavtrna^ 

1 . Au artificial reservoir for the storage of water ; 
est. a water-tight tank in a high part of a building, 
•whence the taps in various parts of it are sup- 
plied. 

0x300 Cursor Jif 8208 pe king abute pam was ful gern, 
And |)utt pain [wandes] in-til a cistern. 1382 Wveur Gen. 
xxxvii. 22 Throw^e him into the olde sisteine, that is in 
wildernes, 1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) I. iii No welle 
is wip inne Jerusalem, but watres i-gadred, and i-kept in 
cisternes. 1387 E, E. Wills (1S82) a pe sesterne jzat longe}> 
to the stays, x48i-9a Howard Hotiseh. Bks. {1841) 333 
Paied to a caixienter for mendynge of a system xs. . 

Will in Eipon Ch, Acts 333 Oon sestron of leed. 1571 
Digges Pantom. (1591) 21 If your Sestourne or place be not 
to_ be seene at the Spring head. 1600 Faibfax Tasso iii. 
Ivi, The towne Is stor'd of troughes and cestrens, made ‘To 
keepe fresh water. i6ix Bible Jer. ii, m Broken cisteines. 
ri6M Howell Lett. i. 13 They have Cesteins to receive 
the Ram water. 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav, (1760) IV. 206 
On the top of it is a cistern.. and from this reservoir the 
water is distributed all over the house, x8i6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ^ Aril. 46 The consumption of lead for. . 
cisterns, .is very extensive. 

2 . Applied to various large vessels for water 
or liquor. + a. A vessel for washing in, a layer. Obs. 

*897 Hooicer Eccl. Pol v. Ixv. § 16 Brazen Images •which 
Salomon made to heare •vp the Cesteme of the 'Temple. 
1744 Armstrong Art Preserv. Health, The gelid cistern. 
*75^ tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I, 406 Beautiml cisterns of 
black and red marble with cocks for washing in. 

fb. A large vessel or basin, often richly orna- 
mented, used at the dinner-table. Obs. 

(Dr Mynore Bright, in note to quot. 1667, says ‘a cistern 
was formerly part of the furnitme of a well-appointed 
dining-room ; the plates were rinsed in it when necessary 
during the meal But evidence of its purpose is wanting.) 
_z667 Pepys Diary 7 Sept., I to see the pilce of a copper 
cistern for the table, which is very metty, and they demand 
£6 ot£’j for one. 2695 Luttrell Brief Bel. (1837) III. 563 
A silver cystem, worth above j^too, belonging to the piin- 
cesse of Denmark, is stole from Berkley house. 17x6 Lady 
M.W. Montague Lett. Lady Rich 16 Aug , I should also 
gladly see converted into silver a great St. Cluistophei, 
■which I imagine would look very well in a cistern. X884 
Chr. World 10 June 458/1 What is called a ‘cistern’ of 
Falissy fetched 1,050 tineas, 

c. A vessel or receptacle for holding a large 
supply of liquor. 

i8rs Nichols Leicestersh. I. 11. 12 8 An oval cistern of 
punch containing 30 gallons, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. En^. 
xxi. (L.), A cistern containing a bundled and twenty gal- 
lons of punch was emptied to his Majesty's health. 

3 . Applied to a pond, 01 a natural reservoir or 
depression containing water. 

1606 S^Ks, Ant. 4 CL II. V. 95 So halfe my Egypt were 
rabmerg’d and^made A cesterne for scal'd Snakes. 2662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Saar. iii. iv. § 6 Cisterns supposed to be 
in the earth, especially in mountains, which may keep a 
stream continually running. 1717 Bebkeley Tour Italy 
29 May, The wonderful fountain, which being in a great 
subterraneous ^tto, runs into a cistern without ever filling 
It. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 
204 Lakes , . are real reservoirs, or cisterns of water. 1858 
Lardnto Haud-bk, Hat. Phil Hydrosi, 37 The channms 
from which the subterranean mstern has been supplied. 


4 , Applied to a cavity, or vessel in an organism ; 
foimerly esp. to the fourth ventiicle of the brain. 

16x3 Crooke Body of Man 478 The cauity which they 
call the Cisteme, yea.. the fouith ventricle. 1673 Grew 
Anat. Plants lu. 11. i. i 13 The Bladders of the Paienchyma 
being, .so many Cisterns of Liquor. 1882 Syd Soc, Lex., 
Lumbar cistern, the Receptaculum chyli. Lymphatic 
cistern, .the lymph sacs of the Amphibia, 

a. simply/?^. 

1387 Harrison England 11 v. (1877) 1. 132 Eueiie vocation 
stnveth with other which of them should have all the water 
of commoditie run into hir owne cesterne. 160S Shaks 
Macb. IV. hi. 63 The Cesteme of my Lust, 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Gent. iv. (1634) 32 She that filleth the Cisterne 
of his lavish expense, at the VBiversitie, or Innes of Court. 
X713 Beveridge Pr iv Th. 1. (1730) 3a A continued stream 
of Corruption . .from the corrupt Cistern of my Heart. 1822 
Hazlitt Mfeu ^ Mann, Ser. n. vhi (1869) 167 Our univei- 
sities are, in a great measure, become cisterns to hold, not 
conduits to disperse knowledge, 

b. poetical extensions. 

*894 Greene Wks, 1881-3 XIV. 247 How can Ag '• 

weepe?. .Wanting the watry cestemes of his eyes? a 1623 
Fletcher Two Noble Kinsin. v. i. Makes the camp a cestron 
Brimm'd with, the blood of men. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
Tsl. VI. xllv, Neptune’s cestern sucks in tribute tides. 1742 
Young Ni. Th. v. 323 Our fiin'ral tears from diff’rent causes 
rise. As if from separate cisterns m the soul, .they flow. 

6. techit. in various senses, as in Malting, the 
water- tank in which grain is soaked ; in baiomelers, 
etc., the mercuiy-cnp ; in steam-engines (see quol. 
1S49-50) ; in Mining, a tank in the mine-shafl into 
which a pump delivers water for another i>uinp to 
raise; etc. 

1702 Royal Prucltti. 8 Mar. in Land. Gas. No 3790/4 
Every Cistern, .or other Vessel, made use of foi the wet- 
ting or Steeping of Com. 1708 Phillips, Cistern . Among 
Confectioners, a portable Instiument in form of a Box, into 
which Jellies, Creams, etc. are put in ordei to he Iced. X7S1 
Chambers Cycl , Pendant Barometer . . has no vessel or 
cistern. 1849-30 Weale Diet, Terms, Cistern, in the 
steam engine, the vessel which surrounds the condenser, 
and contains the injection watei. xSSo Adm. Fnz-Ro'vin 
Merc, Mar. Mag. VII. 338 TTie cistern of a haiometer. 

7 . attrih. and in Comb., as cistern-bottom, -cock, 
-filter, -'water, -luell, -wheel, etc.; cistern-baro- 
meter, a barometer whose tube is immersed in a 
cup of mercury ; cistern-pump (see quol.) ; cis- 
tern-work, masonry consisting of stones extend- 
ing the entire thickness of the wall. 

xs66 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture, Lincolnsh. (1B66) 
1X2 Altai atones . . turned . . to a “cestion bottom. 1874 
Knight Did. Meek, *Ctstem-pump, a small pump . . for 
pumping water fiom the moderate depth of a cistern. 1781 
CowPER Hope 100, Asses . . That tread the circuit of the 
♦cistern wheel, 1776 G, Semple Building in Water 136 
Two Conduits, .hunt with well chisseled Stone, in staunch 
♦Cistern Woik. 

Cistern, w. Now rare, [f. prec, sb.] tratts. 
To enclose in, or fit with, a cistern. Also fig, 

Fleming Coni, Holinshed III. 354/x The conducting 
of Thames water, cesteming the same in lead, etc. 13^ 
Stow Surv, xxx. (1603) 267 The great conduit of sweete 
water, .castellated 'with stone and cesteined in leade. x88i 
Rossetti Ballads ^ Sonn. 223 Cisterned in Pride, verse is 
the feathery jet Of soulless air-flung fountains. 

t CisteTHal, a, li example erroneously -ial. 
Belonging to cisterns 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. ai8 Water . , is either fon- 
tane. or pluvial and cystemial. 
t Ci'sternesse. [a doubtful foim.] A cistern. 

a 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. i960 Ban ruhen cam mder a-gen, to 
Sat cisternesse he lan to sen. 

Clstic (si stik), a. rare. [f. Cist + -10.] Of the 
nature of a cist. 

1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Casthn. 127 These cistic tombs 
. .are most likely subsequent, to the large kistvaen. 

Cistier. ?=Cithbb, Cithara 
G1603 Jas. I Chorus Venetus in Fair’s S. P., With viols, 
gitterne, cistiers als. And sweetest voices syne. 

Cistir, obs. f. Sisteb. 

Cistolitb., eiioneous spelling of Ctstolite. 

_ Cistoxne (si'stonm). Bot, [ad. inod.L. cistoma, 
incorrectly for cistostoma, f. Gr. Kla-rq 4- aroiia 
mouth.] A prolongation of the cuticle over the 
surfaces of the stomatal delt. 

1833 Lindley Bot, (1848) 1 . 147 Gasptinini states 
that beneath the stomates of the stem of ceitain Indian 
Thistles, .there is situated a vesicular organ which he terms 
Cistome. 1870 Bentley Bot. 4g. 

Cistrum, obs, f. Sisteum, 

Cistula (si'stir^la). [a. L. cisinla dim. of cista 
box, basket.] 

•h 1 . gen. A little cist. Obs. 

X699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 61 The Eggs of some Fish, which 
produces or breeds them in a little Cistula oi Bag. 

2 . in Catoptrics (see quot.). 

* 75 * Chambers Cycl., Catoptric Cistula, a machine, or ap- 
paratus, whereby little bodies are represented extremely 
laige ; and near ones extremely wide . . by means of mir- 
rcmis, disposed .in the concavity of a kind of chest. 

0. Bot. The small enp-shaped conceptacle of 
certain lichens. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Cistus (si-stiis). Bot. Also 7 sistis. [mod L. 
cistus (in Pliny cisthos), a. Gr. klcttos, tclados a red- 
flowered shrub, prob. a cistus.] A genus of hand- 
some shrubs (N.O. Cistaceie) known as Rock-Rose 
and Gum Cistus, with large spotted red or white 


flowers, which seldom last more than a few hours 
after expansion. Ladannm or Labdamini is an 
exudation fiom the leaves and branches of several 
species, esp. Cishts crcticus and C. ladanifeitis. 

The Rock-Roses of Britain belons; to a closely_ allied 
genus, Helianihemnrn, sometimes included under Cistus 
iggi Turner Herbal i. Kvb, I haueiiot henid as yet any 
englyshe name foi cistus, but . . it may be called cystbuslie 
or ciste sage. 1622 Peacham Gentl E.ierc. i. xii. (1634) 40 
Vpon the mount Ida., you shall see. Figtiees, Cedais, 
Sistis. 1814 Southey Roderick v, The ciackling hearth 
Where heath and cistus gave their flagrant flame. 1827 
"T. Hamilton Cyril T/wrAtois (18451 361 The whole countiy 
seemed coveied with gum cistus, 1873 Hayne in Land of 
Moab 392 Heie and theie a gorgeous tulip was in llowei, and 
two rock cistuses, 

b. attrih, and in Comb., as cistus-fiower, -shrub, 
etc. ; cistus-rape, a Cylinaceous parasite on the 
roots of some species of Cistus (Lindley). 

18x4 Southey Roderick xi, Cistus sbiuhs . . exhaled at 
noon Theii fine balsamic odour. 1862 H. Marryat Year in 
Sweden II. 262 A bieezy moor yellow with cistus floweis, 

Cistvaen : see Kistvaen. 

Cit (sit), arch. Also 7-8 citt. Short for 
citizen ; usually applied, moie or less contemptu- 
ously, to a townsman or ‘ cocloiey ’ as distinguished 
fiom a countryman, 01 to a tradesman or shop- 
keeper as distinguished from a gentleman ; Johnson 
says ' A peit loiv townsman ; a piagmalical liader 
a 1644 Cleveland Rupertismus (1659), Let Isaac [i. c. I.d. 
Mayor Pennington] and his Citis flay off the plate That 
tips their antleis for the Calf of &lnle. 1674 Makvli l Bal- 
lad, O ye addle-biain'd cits 1 173S Popl Donne's Sat. iv. 
144 Why Turnpikes lose, and now no Cit nor clown Can 
gratis see the country, or the town? 1771 Johnson Th. 
Falkl. Isl. Wks. X. 63 The cits of London and the hoois of 
Middlesex. X841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind, (1844) II. liv. 185, 
I intend to. send it to New Yoik for the cits to icad._ x88i 
Besant & Rice CJiapl. of Fleet i viii, Tiie low liills of 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Hoinsey, thepaiadisc of cits. 

b. Used as feminine : (but cf. Cite.ss.) 

1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. 1. i. 9 Mrs. Uydnis. Poor 
ignoiant Citts, that never knew wh.vt the Fashions ■were in 
oui Lives. 1731 Johnson ^ rtWii/ez-No. iiC P 10 The country 
ladies despised her as a cit. 

c. ? Citizenship, citizen chaiacter. 

CIX745 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 56 The knighthood of an 
aldeiman spoils his cit. 

d. Comb , as cit-lihe, cit-looking, adj. 

A 1763 Shenstone QScon. i The woild, the cit-like woihl 
Bids thee beware. 1848 W. H. Kllly li. L. Blanc’s Hist. 
Ten y. 1 . soo Their cit-like importance. 1828 Blackw. 
Mae. XXIII. 364 Decent cit-looking eldcily gentlemen. 

Citable (sai-tab’l), a. [f. Cite v, + -ABbE.] 
That can be cited. 

xSzo Coleridge Lit, Rem IV. 93 What a valuable and 
citable paragraph. 1887 Ch, Times 12 Aug. 644/3 Oa® 
piece of evidence .is leaaily citable. 

Citadel (si'tad^l). Forms : 6-7 citadella, 
citadell, 7 cittadell, citadle, 7-8 oittadel, 7- 
citadel. [a. F, citadelle, ad. It. cittadella, dim. 
of citth, cittade city:— L. civitdt-em. Lit. little 
city : i. e. the smaller or inner fortified city, usually 
on an eminence, round which the larger city of 
later times gradually formed itself.] 

1 . The forttess commanding a city, which it serves 
both to protect and to keep in subjection. (Regu- 
larly used to translate Gr. aupbrakis and L, arx.) 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), By force of stranger soldiers in citadels, 
the nests of tyranny. 1598 Florid, Citadella. a citadell, 
castell, or spacious fort built not onely to defend the citie, 
but also to keepe the same in awe and subiection. 

Shaks. 0 th. ii. 1. 292 Meete me by and by at the Cittadell. 
1621 Burton Anat, Mel. To Rdr. 37 In every so built city, 
I will have . . a citadella to command it, 1697 Potter A ritia. 
Greece (1713) I. ii. 7 This was the Acropolis or Cittadd. 
X790 Beatson Nav. ^ Mil. Mem. 313 Which ships . . came 
to an anchor in the Carenage, behind the citadel of jFort 
Royal. 1833 Kingsley Heroes ii. aii Theseus, The citadel 
of Corinth towering high above all the land. 

2 . gen. A stiong fortress, a stronghold. 

1798 Southey Lyric Poems, Sp. Armada, Each like some 
moving citadel, On through the waves they sail sublime. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece I. 363 To collect all the remaining 
sti ength of Messenia in a mountain citadel. 1877 Kinglake 
Crimea III. i. 93 Advancing to attack a field (Jitadel, 
b. transf. zxAfig. 

1667 Milton P, L. 1. 773 As Bees, .on the smoothed Plank, 
Thesubmbof thir Straw-huilt Cittadel 1774 Burke riiwn 
Tax. Wits. II. (R), In the very head quarters, the veiy 
citadel of smuggling, the Isle of Man. 1826 Scon Woodst. 
i, Within th^e citadels of superstition. 1836 Mrs. Stowe 
Dred II. xiii, Life now seemed to have retreated to the 
citadel of the brain. 

3 . The heavily plated erection containing the 
guns, in an ironclad ship of war. Hence Citadel 
deck, applied in some met chant steamers to the 
‘ huiricane ’ or ‘ promenade ’ deck, 

_ 1884 Pall Mall Gaz, 22 Oct. ii/i Above the dining saloon 
IS the social or pusic loom, situated on the citadel deck, 
i" Ol'tadelize, zi. Obs.rare~^. [f. prec. + -IZE.] 
trans. To reduce by means of a citadel or citadels. 

ai62& F. Grrville Sidney (1652) xxi To cltadelize the 
long oppressed Netherlands into a tenure of uttermost 
bondage, 

t Cital (sai'tal). Ohs. rare. [f. Cite v. + -al 2.] 
1 . Law. Citing, citation, summons. 

1760 Life^Adv.of Cat 41 It was canied regularly through 
the forms of cital. 
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(Johnson says ‘reproof, impeachment’; 
Schmidt ‘ mention ’ ; cf. Citation a, Cira 5.) 

1596 Shaks. I Hen. IV, v. ii. 6s He made a blushing citall 
of hin^elfe, And chid his Trewant youth. 

+ Cllfailie, v. Sc. Obs. Pa. t. and pple. oitat. 
[f. dtdt- ppl. stem of citare to cite.] =Citb ». i. 

1640-z Kirkcudbr. War-Cctmn. Min, Bk. (1835) 31 The 
said preses. .citates the said Dalskearthe, commissioner for 
Troqueer. Hid, 140 He citat the said Johne Newall to 
compeir befoire the Committie. 

Citation (ssitJ^Jan). Forms: 3 citaciou, 4 
-oioun, 5 -tioun, cytacyon, -ion, (6 scitation, 
oytacon), 6- citation, [a. F. citation, ad. L. 
citaiion-em n. of action f. citare to cite.] 

^ 1 . Law, A citing or summoning to a court of 
justice, a summons ; ‘ applied particularly to pro- 
cess in the spiritual court ’ (Tomlins Law Diet.). 

1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9718 pe eijtelie was, J>at in J>e londe 
citacioii non nere poru bulle of pe pope of rome. 1387 
Trevisa (Rolls) IV. 283 For pe citacioun of Cesar 

wente he to Rome. X480 Caxton Citron. Eng, iv. (1520) 
ay'h/a He wente unto Rome for the cytacyon of the em- 
peroure. 1332 Act 23 Hen. VIIT, c. 9. § 6 No Archbishop 
nor Bishop, .shall aske demand take or receiue of any of 
the Kings subiects any Sum or Sums of money for the seale 
of any Citation. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 Snbj. 217 All sum- 
mons, citations, and other proces Ecclesiastical. 1863 H. 
Cox Instit. ii, xi. 569 Ecclesiastical causes commence by 
ciiaiion of the defendant. 

b. The written form of summons, or the docu- 
ment containing it. 

1530 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. OxJ. 73 John Cottys- 
ford . . sent a cy tacon to . . Flemyng. 1593 N ashc Four Lett. 
Confut. 17, 1 sawe him make an Apparnter . . eate his Cita- 
tion, waxe and all. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. go This 
citation they fixed vpon the high crosse at Canterbury. 1&8 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxiii, [They] left citations for father 
and daughter 10 appear before the Court of Commission. 

c. gen, A summons. 

i6za Fletcher Sp. Curate v. ii, Do you hear that passing- 
bell ? Lop. A strong citation < bless me ! 
f 2 . Fnumeration, recital, mention. Ohs. rare~\ 
1666 G._Harvey Mori. Angl. xxviii. (1672) 82 There re- 
mains a citation of such others as indifierently may produce 
that maiady in any other Countrey. 

3 . The action of citing or quotmg any words or 
written passage, quotation j in Law, a reference to 
decided cases or books of authority. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 248 A vain citation of a passage 
out of my Book of Rest. 1663 Charleton Chorea Gigant. 
22 Omitting the citation of the particular Chapter. 178a 
PRrESTCEV Corrupt. Ckr. I. Pref. 13 The citation of author- 
ities. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola t. xii. Impudent falsities of 
citation. 

4 . concr. A passage cited, a quotation. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mait. i. 19 These two cita- 
tions here ensuyng. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. ii. Philo- 
sophers did frequently adorn and confirm their discourses 
by citations out of poets. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I./ig 
virtue, cannot be taught hyrhetoricaldiscoursesorcitations 
fiom the poets. 1883 Gladstone in Times 9 June, The noble 
lord has given us citations of what purported to he tele- 
grams. 

Citativ6 (ssi'tativ), a, rare. [f. L. citare (see 

Cite) 4- -ativb.] = Citatoky. 

i8a6 G. S. Fabrr Difficulties Romanism (1853) 326 Cica- 
tive integrity. 

(I Citator (soitJ J'taj). fagent-sb. on L. type f. 
citare to cite.] One who cites. (In mod. Diets.) 
i’CitatO'rial, 0. Ohs. rare— [f. as next + 
-Airl; cf.mtA.L.citatorial-is.'] a=next. 

1529 Gardiner To IVolsey in State Papers Hen. VIJI, 

IV. 2630 (modernized) The brief directed to your Grace, in 
lieu of' the letters citatorial. 

Citatory (ssi-tatan), a. [ad. L. citatori-zts, f. 
citdtor-em, f. citare to cite.] 

1 . Having the faculty of citing or summoning ; 
concerned with citation ; esp. in Letters citatory. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt, Brit, ix. xv. X4 The Archbishop . . 
caused his letters citatorie to he set vpon the gates of the 
Cathedrall Church of Rochester. x67a Life 4 Death 
Amnstius 4 S. Episcopius n. 14 Injoyned by the Deputies 
of the States-General in their Citatory Letters. 1726 Av- 
LiFFE Parerg. 176 Letters Citatory. 1824 Southey Bh. of 
Ch, (1841) 21s Letters citatory were twice affixed upon the 
great gates of Rochester Catliedral. 

2 . Addicted to quotation, nonce-ttse. 

1819 Monthly Rev, LXXXIX. 337 His style is elegant, 
though citatory. 

Cite (ssit), V. Also 5-; oyte, y soite. [a. F. 
dte-r, ad. L. citare to move, excite, summon, fre- 
quentative oidere, ctre to set in motion, call.] 

1 . To summon officially to appear in court of 
law, whether as principal or witness. Properly 
confined in England to eccles. law. 

X483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Euery persone whiche Is cyted 
lawfully or rightfully befor his juge ordinary^. xs83_ Ba- 
BtNGTON Cemmandm. ii. (1637) 33 An Heretike he is^ a 
Run-away from the Church, cite him and summon mm. 
x6x6 R. C[rowley] Times' Whist, vi. 2537 A litle mony 
from the law will quite thee, Fee but the Sumner, and he 
.iTial l not cite thee. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. I. i. 72 
Persons of Honour and great Quality, .were every day cited 
Into the High Commission Court. 1834 Hr. Martineau 
Demerara x. iiS Ladies have been frMuently cited to an- 
swer the complaints of slaves. X876 Green Short Hist. 

V. X (1882) 217 Philip found an opportunity to cite the King 
before his court at Paris. 


b. 

XS74 tr. Marlorafs Apocalips 9 Paule citeth God, and 

VoL. II. 


Christ and the Angells togither for vntnesses. x 6 ts Crooke 
Body of Man 17s Whose arguments we will here state before 
the tribunal! of Reason. x85y-8 Sears Athan. iii. v. 292 
Afler appealing to Christ, .citing witnesses. 

2 . gen. To summon, call ; arouse, excite. 

XS34 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk, M. Aurel, xxv. (R), In- 
continent we are cyted to hir subtyll txauailes of re- 
pentaunce. isgg Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. f. 34, I thinke it 
cites vs (Brother) to the field. xyiS Prior Solomon i. 30 
This, sad experience cites me to reveal. 1740 Shenstone 
fudgsH. Hercules 207 Wake the gay Loves and cite the 
young Desires. 1845-6 De Quincey Shelley Wks. VI, 14 
In a storm cited by the finger of God he died. 

3 . To quote (a passage, book, or autbor) ; gen- 
with implication of adducing as an authority. 

*S^ Jove Apol. Ttudale(Axh.) ii As Rabbi Kimhy cyted 
of Bucere vpon that same verse taketh Judicium. X576 
Fleming Pauoplie Ep. 47 This vearse cited by Cicero, is not 
to bee founde in Euripid^. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. i. iii. 99 
The diuell can cite Scripture for his purpose. x6ix Biblc 
Transl, Pref. 3 Wee omit to cite to the same effect S. 
Cyrill. X728 Pope Dune, i. x note, I cite the whole three 
verses. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
105, I could cite from the seventeenth century sentences 
and prases of edge not to he matched in the nineteenth. 
1867 Freeman Harm, Conq, I. App. 757 The authority cited 
for the statement. 

4 . To bring forward an instance, to adduce or 
allege (anything) by way of example, proof, etc. 

X663 Gerbier Counsel 3 It cites some remarkable Struc- 
tures. X756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 40 Some experiments 
cited from Glauber. x8a4 Abernbthv Snrg. Obs, 21a To 
cite those instances only which have come within my own 
knowledge. x868 Pearo Water-Farm, i. a China . . often 
cited as an example of national permanence. X874 Helps 
Soc. Press, iii. 3a As a proof of this 1 may cite such a town 
as New York. 

b. Spec, in Law. To adduce as precedent. 

1788 J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 225 Lord Kenyon ob- 
served that the cases cited for him proceeded not on the 
formal or technical words. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi, 
Walter went on to cite various precedents. 1885 Sir W. V. 
Field in Law Times R^rts LIZ. 652/2 A case which was 
cited to me of Denton v. Donner. 

6. To call to mind; make mention of or refer- 
ence to ; refer to as so and so. + Also die ttp. 

X588 Shaks. Tit. A,\. in. 118 Me thinkes I do digresse too 
much, Cyting my worthlesse praise, xsgx — Two Gent. iv. 
i. 53 We cite our faults. That they may hold excus'd our 
lawlesse lines. X594 — Rich, III, i. iv. 14 We cited vp a 
thousand heauy times . . That had befalne vs. 1820 w, 
Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . igo Whilst a small cluster of English 
writers are constantly cited as the fathers of our verse. 1873 
Act 36 4 37 Vie. c. Be. § i This Act may be cited as the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1873. 

-[•b. To bespeak, to evidence. Ohs. 
x 6 oi Smsss, All's Well i. iiL si6 Your selfe, Whose aged 
honor cites a vertuous youth. 

Cite, -ee, -eceyn, obs. ff, City, CmzBir. 

Cited (sai'ted),///. a. [f. CiTB ». -k -bd.^] a. 
Summoned, bidden, b. Roused, excited. 0. 
Quoted, adduced. 

1552 Huloet, Cited, summoned, or cdled, citatus. 1576 
'Si.EtimG PanoplieEp, axo The above cited circumstaunces. 
1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Larme Countries t. 45 Neuerthe- 
lesse the cited . . is sent backe home to his house. z6xa 
J. Tavlor Comm. Titus iL 8 The 3, verse of the cited 
chapter. x 66 n Milton P. L. m. 327 The cited dead Of all 
past Agea x^ Locke Govt. i. xi. xia His words are in the 
forecited place. X726 Gay Fables Lxxvi. 26 On either hand 
The cited dogs conftunting stand. 

Citee (saitf). [See -BE.] One who is cited ; 
correlative to dter. In mod. Diets. 

Citer (sai’taj). [f. as prec.-f-EB 3 .] 

1 . One who summons to a court of law. 

X59X Percvvall Sp, Diet., Emplazador, a summoner, a 
citer. Z755 in Johnson. 

2 . One who quotes, adduces, refers to, 

<2x732 Atterbury (J.), 1 must desire the citer hencefor- 
ward to inform us of nis editions too. 2867 A, J. Ellis E. 
E. Pronunc, i. i. 35 Contemporary languages are cited. 
But here the imperfect appreciation of the citer is painfully 
conspicuous. 

Citerior (sifio'riai), a. rare. [L. dterior, corn- 
par. of dter on this side.] On this side, hither. 
(The opposite of ulteriorly 
1833 Southey Penins. War 111 , 278 That province 
which had before been called Citerior Spain laispania 
CiterunJ. 

Citem(e, obs. f. Cithbeh; 

Citess. [f. C1T+-BSS.] 

1 . A female cit. 

2685 Dryden Albion ^ Alb, Frol, 43 Cits and Citesses, 
raise a joyful strain. 

t 2 . A citizeness. ‘Used in America during the 
first years of the French Revolution as a transla- 
tion of the revolutionary title citoyenne* (Bart- * 
lett). 

fOiteyan. Sc. Obs. Also 6 cieteyan. [If 
genuine, a. OF. dteyain, dteyen. 

Doubt attaches to this word, from the fact that in later 
ME., 3, meaning y consonant, and * were written alike, and 
in i6th c. Sc. both printed s. It is therefore possible that, 
in the Scotch examples, s was really meant, and not 3=:j/ as 
some modem editors have assumed. 

Several examples otcitexen, citiien appear in recent edd 
of ME. works, but there is reason to believe that in every 
case the 3 ought to have been printed «, as the letter really 
intended by the scribe.] , . , 

0x425 Wyntoun Cron, viii. xxix. 41 Cytezane he Was of 
Saynct Andrewys J>e Cyt6. XS33 Bellendem Livy (1822) 
26 He gaiff-occasioun to the cieteyanis [MS. letter 3, as in 


prec. and following] thairof to ische out of the toun. 

— Cron, Scot. 30 b. The citezanis of Teruana in Flanderis. 
b. Ciieien, printed for eitezen,^ 

0x350 Will, Paleme 3830 Cite^ens [1. 3637 citesens]. 
0x374 Chaucer Booth, t. iv. 14 Citijenis [v.r. citesenes}. 
01384 — H.Fameg3o(BodloyMS.)CytiiGyn[Fahfcitezeyn, 
Caxton cytezeyn, Thynne cytezeyne]. 1387 Trevisa Hig- 
don (Rolls) V. 425 Citi3eyn. 13^ St. Cktwtopher, Norwich 
in Eng. (1870)23 Citexenis. axuso-^ Alexctudemi^ 
(Ashm. MS.) Citijens [Dublin MS. citesyns]. 

II Citliwa (si‘]iara). [L. dtkara, a. Gr. leiBdpa. 
Musical instruments are subject to great alteration of 
stmeture and shape, in process of time, and in different 
countries. Some of the resulting types become peculiar to 
one country, some to another. Consequently, cognate names, 
regularly descended from the same originm, come at length 
to be applied by different nations to very different types of 
the instrument. Sometimes^ also, one or more derivative 
types, distinguished by diminutive or augmentative names, 
are used in the same country. When, as often happens, any 
of these national or local forms of the instrument become sub- 
sequently known and introduced in another country, they 
usually take their local name with them. Hence, the 
modern languages often use two or three modifications of 
the same original word applied to as many instruments 
which different peoples have developed out of the original 
tjfpe. Thus cither, cithern or cittern, cii0le,ditern, guitar, 
zither, are all found in English as names ofextant or obso- 
lete instruments developed from the cithara^ 

An ancient musical instrument of triangular shape 
with from seven to eleven strings, not unlike the 
lyre or phorminx. 

<2x789 Burney Hist, Mm. (ed. a) I. lx. X57 The recitation 
of tragedy among the Greeks . . accompamed by the Cithara. 
1834 Lvtton Pompeii i. i, While yet the cithara sounds. 
Citharist (sr]>arist). [ad. L, dtharista, a. Gr. 
Kiffaptar^s, f. xtddpa.] A player on the cithara. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist, Scot, in. 193 The Kingis 
musitioner, called his cythariste. 1775 R. Chandler Trim. 
Asia fi/iVior* (X823) I. 242 That thirty boys of good family 
be chosen to go daily in procession . .with the cithorist and 
herald, to sing a hymn. 

Citharl-stio <x. [ad. Gr. Ki 6 apurTtK- 6 s], of or per- 
taining to the cithara. In mod. Diets. 

'h Ci'tliarize, v. Ohs. rare—\ [ad. L. dthari- 
zdre, a. Gr. KiOapi^eiv, f. niBdpa : cf. F. dthariser.'] 

^ 2623 CocKERAM, Citkarize, to play on the Harpe. xbefi 
in Blount. z6ga in Coles. 

Cithame, -era, -(e)ron, obs. ff. CiTiSEiar. 
Cithavoedic (sl]iarr'dik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. 
Ki 6 ap<fSiK- 6 s, f. KiBaptphds citbarist, f. KiBdpa 4- 
aoiSos bard.] Pertaining to a citharist or cithara. 

2760 Stiles Ane. Gk. Mus, in PhiL Trans. LI. 733 
There were also citharoedic nomi. 1853 Hickib tr. Arfs- 
ioph, (1872) II. 600 Another set of songs made up of his 
citharoedic nomes. 

Cithe, obs. form of Kith. 

Citlier (si'jiai). Also 7 oyther, 9 oithar. [Cf. 
F. dthare (14th c.), also mod.Ger. cither, zither^ 
ad. L. dthara ; see abovej 
An anglicized form of Cithaba, applied to the 
ancient instrument, as well as its later modifica- 
tions, the CiTHBBN, Zither, etc. 

x6o6 Bryskett Civ. Life 146 t^en Timotheus presumed 
to adde but one string to the Cither, thw banished him 
out of the citie. i8« B. Taylor Faust 1 . xix, 171 The 
Cither’s smashed 1 For nothing more ’tis fitting. x88o in 
Grove Diet, Mus, I. 359 The cither during the i6th & i^th 
centuries appears to have enjoyed great favour. .The differ- 
ence between a cither and a lute is that the cither has wire 
strings and is played with a plectrum, while the lute has 
catgnit strings to be touched with the fingers, 
b. attrih., as in dther-player. 

2839 Thirlwall Greece VI. Iii. 303 A cithar-player named 
Aristonicus. 

Cither, obs. form of Cideb. 

Cithern, cittern (si-Jam, sl-tam). arch. 
Forms : 6 oittarn, oitern, cithxon, oythreu, 
cithame, citheron, oitherne, 6-7 citteme, 
cytem(e, 7 cittren, -on, citron, ci^arin, oyt- 
tem, citexne, oitheran, oitthem, oythron, 
cithren, 6-9 cittern, 7-9 oithexn. [App. of 1 6th c. 
Eng. formation (no corresponding form occurring 
in other langs.) and f. L. dthara, or some form of 
that word. The namegittern, F. guiteme, had long 
been in use, and it is possible that the name cittern 
was modelled upon it, to indicate an instrument of 
the same class, considered to be more like the 
ancient dtharaJ\ 

1 . An instrument of the guitar kind, but strung 
with wire, and played with a plectrum or quill ; 
much used in zfi-zyth c. 

Commonly kept in barbers' shops for the use of the cus. 
tomers. It had often a grotesquely-carved head; cf. 3. 

The Tyrolese form of the instrument, which has also come 
into fashion in England of late years, is commonly distin- 
guished as the Zither. 

xsM Gascoigne focasta in Four 0 . PI. (1848) 133 Noyse 
of violles, Cythren, Bandiirion. 2567 Turberv. Epit, 
Maister Edwards Poems 142 Now Jay your cheeriull 
Cithrons downe and to lamenting fall. 1575 LaNekam Lett. 
(1871) 59 Noow with my Gittem, and els with my Cittern, 
then at the Virgynalz. x577 Harrison England ii. xv. 
(1877) I. 272 The yoongest sort [of ladies] . . applie their lutes, 
citharnes, and alt kind of musike. X59X Florio and Fruites 
129 He plaies also upon the cittam. 1598 Sylvester Du 
B artas 11. ii. Celumnes 702 Citrons, viols, comets, flutes, 
x^ T. Wright Pais. v. § 2. 159 Saul being possessed . . 
with the deuil, David played vpon his Cnherau. x6xx 

56 
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Bible i Macc. iv. S4 Dedicated with songs, and cittherns, 
and hatpes. i6a6 Bacon Sjf/va § 146 (1677) An Insh 
Hatp . . maketh a more resounding Sound, than a B_an- 
dora, Orpharion, or Cittern, which have likewise Wire- 
strings. 1648 Hekbick llesper.. His Desire., Tickling the 
citteme with his quill. 1666 Piayford Mus. Delight on 
Cithreu i The cithren is strung with eight Wyre strings, 
which are divided into four course, two m a course, ifflg 
Trvon lyay to Health 657 Cytems and Gitterns .. being 
well managed . . yield pleasant soft effeminate Harmonies. 
1715-20 Pope Iliad xviii. S74 [Dancing] to the . . citterns 
silver sound. 1830 James DarHley xii, A cithren or man- 
dolin, Ibid. A citham. 1865 Swinburne Poems Ball, 
Ball, Life iz She held a little cithern by the stringa sB66 
Engel Hat. Mas. viiL 284 Hanging on the wall in their 
shops was commonly a lute or a cittern. x8^i Rossetti 
Poems, Blessed Dawosel xxi, Angels . . shall sing To their 
citherns and citoles. 

2 . Comb,, as cithem-string", i* cittern -head, 
used as a term of contempt, with refeience to the 
grotesquely carved head of a cittern ; hence f cit- 
tern-headed a. 

xs88 Shaks. L, L. L, v. ii. 614 Ped. I will not be put out 
of countenance Ber. Because thou hast no face. Ped. 
What is tl^? Boj. A Citterne head. X599 Massinger, ETC. 
Old Law IV. i. The heads of your instruments differ ; yours 
are hogsheads, theirs cittern and gittern-heads. PasL 
All wooden heads, a 1625 Fletcher Lme's C-ure 11. ii, 
You Cittern.head. 1838 faws Fancies i. ii, Thou’rt . . a 
cittern-headed gew-gaw. 

Cithole, var. of Cetole, Ohs. 

+ Cithyse. Ohs. [ad. L. cyltstis^ Some kind 
of clover. 

x6ao Brinsley Virgil 88/3 Kine, full fed with Cithyse, 

Cltieism : see CiTrciasr. 

Citied (si'tid), a. [f. City + -ED.*] Made into 
or like a city; occupied by a city or cities. 
i6t2 Drayton Paly-oS, xiii. The lothsome ayres of smoky 
cittied Townes. 1735 Thomson Liberty 1. 303 Where city’d 
hill to hill reflected maze. 1820 Keats Lamia 487 Friends 
or kinsfolk on the citied earth. ^ X835 Browning Gramm. 
Funeral 15 A tall mountain, citied to the top. 

Citigrade (si'tlgK>d), a. [f. mod.L. ciiigrada, 
f. L. cltus smh.-¥gradtts step: cf. F. citip’ode^ 
lit. Moving swiftly ; applied to a tribe of swift- 
moving spideis, Ciiigrada, and sbst. one of these. 

X845 Darwin Voy. Hat, viii. (1870) 160 A spider , , which 
in its general appearance resembled a Citigrade. 

+ Cl'idueVi Ohs. Sc. and north dial. Forms : 

5 oyttenere, 6 oytener, oitenar, oitinar, 7 oit- 
tiner, citiner. [f. OF. ciiien, citein + -eb, -ab ; 
cf. Sc. medicin-ar, logicin-ar, also astronom-er, 
praciition-er, etc.] = ClO’iZEN'. 

e 1450 Horn, in Wr.-Wulcker 684/a Use civis, a cyttenere. 
1329 Rastell Pasiyme Brit. (1811) 208 Smote of . . a cy te- 
ners hede called Marshall. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 
(1838) 1 . 154 With citenans that duelt into that toun, 1549 
Combi. Scot Prol. it The citinaris of cartomat. Ibid. xx. 
167 Citinaiis and induellaris of ane cite. x6o6 Acts yas. 
VI ( 1814 1 313 The citineris of the towne of Dunkeld. a 1632 
Brome Damotselle IL i, Wks. 1873 I. 403, I am come. 1 
keep my day you see before I am a Cittiner among you. 1 

Citing "(sai-tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Cite v, + -im 1.] 
Summoning ; quoting. 

_^i<;9x Percyvall S^. Diet,, Esnilaeatniento, summoning, 
citmgf Citatio, xm tr, Dupuis Ecel. Hist. I. 12 note. 
The Citing of any Book does not make it Canonical. 1726 
Aylipfe Parerg. 174 The summoning of a Person into 
Court IS. .the citing or calling him before the Judge. 
Citingf, ^pl. a. [f. as prec. +-nrG2.] That cites. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 6x Ye citing, sciib- 
ling Imps of Satan t 

Citizen (sitizen). Forms: 4 oitisein, -sain, 
-seynte, citesayne, -ceyn, -zeyn, citizein, 4-5 
olteseyn, -zein(e, 4-6 -sen, 5 oita-, citiesyn, 
cetisen, oytezane {Scl), -esm, -ein, sitesyn, 
sytizin, [setsayne), 5-6 oitesyn, -zen, 6 oytezyn, 
cityzen, -sen, oittesen, cytiezin, oytyzyn, 7 
oittizen, 6- citizen. [ME. citesein, etc., a. Anglo- 
Fr. citeseyn, -ssein, sitheeein, altered form of OF. 
ciieain, citehain, citein, citeen, citien, eitain, later 
citeyen, citoyen L. type *civitatdn-ttm, f. civitat- 
em city (fii.oppiddn-um,villdn-uni)] Romanic type 
civtatdfio,-dano,vriita.CR Pr. ciutadan, Sp. ciudadano, 
Pg. ciudetddo ; and Pr, dptadan. It. cittadano, now 
cittadino, OF. cite{jlt)ain. The intercalation of 
j (x) in Anglo-Fr. citehain has not been explained : 
association with dainzain denizen, which was often 
an equivalent term, has been suggested. 

The suggestion that z was a mistaken reading of a, meaning 
y, on the part of a xath or 14th c. scribe or scribes, is in 
every respect untenable.] 

1 . An inhabitant of a city or (often) of a town ; 
esp. one possessing civic rights and privileges, a 
burgess or freeman of a city. 

c 1314 Guy Warw, (A.) 3303 pe citiseins of pat cite wel 
often god ponkeden he, C1330 Arih. f Merl. 3090 To 
London.. thai come, The citisams fair in hem, nome. 1382 
Wyclif Acts xxL 39, I am a man • . of Tarsus • . a citeseyn 
or burgeys, of a dtee not unknown, c 1400 Destr. Troy 3263 
[MS. after 1300] Sum of the Citizens assemblit with alL 
IMd. 11879 Citasyns, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng cevi. 187 
The cytezeyns of london. e 1480 Pol. Poems (iSsgj II. 281 
He thonckyd the cetisence of thayre fidelite, isxa Act 4 
Vllf^ J8? ^ * Citezens of Cities and Burgeys of 
boroughes and Townes. 1536 Chron. Friars (1832) 16 
^^e Iwnge [Hen. VI.] came to London, & there was wor- 
■chippfullyreseved of the cittesensinwhytt gownes & redde 


whoddes. 1596 Shaks, Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 93 Fisa renowned 
for graue Citizens, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) 
HI. XV. 47a You, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, of 
the House of Commons, a x6^ Lady Halkett Autobtog. 
{1875I 20 Furnished by an honest Cittisen. ^ 1782 Cowper 
Gilpin i, John Gilpin was a citizen Of credit and renown. 
18^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 352 The chiefs of the mercan- 
tile interest are no longer citizens. They avoid, they 
almost contemn, municipal honours and duties, 

b. Used also as feminine. (Cf. Citizeness.) 

x6os Land. Prodigal m. L 24^ I’ll have thee go like a 

citizen, in a guarded gown and a French hood. xtg^ Fran- 
cion vi. 20 She who was the most antient of the two Citizens. 

c. A townsman, as opposed to a countryman. 

X514 Barclay Cyt.^ U^londyshm.Pvh., Faustus accused 

and blamed cytezyns, Amyntas blamed the rurall men 
agayne. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 209 Both 
citizens and peasants are tired of it. x86o Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. V. r. i. 4 The words ‘countryman .. villager’, still 
signify a rude and untaught person, as opposed to the words 
‘ townsman ’ and ‘ citizen 

d. A civilian as distinguished from a soldier; 
in earlier times also distinguished from a member 
of the landed nobility or gentry. Johnson says 
‘ a man of trade, not a gentleman’. 

x6o7 Shaks. Cor. ni. iii. 53 When he speakes not like a 
Citizen You finde him like a Soldier. 1871 [see Citizenhood]. 

e. With reference to the ‘ heavenly city the 
New Jerusalem. 

X340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 8923 pis cetd of heven . . ilka 
citesayne bat wonned^ pare. 1326 Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) I b, Amonge y" citezyns of heuen, X665 Boylc Occas. 
Ref. V. X, (1673)338 A G'tizen of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
and but a Stranger and a Sojourner here. 

2 , A member of a state, an enfranchised inhabit- 
ant of a country, as opposed to an alien ; in U. S., 
a person, native or naturalized, who has the privi- 
lege of voting for public offices, and is entitled 
to full piotection in the exercise of private rights. 

138 . WvcLir SeL Wks. II. 69 [He] clevede to oon of be 
citizeins of pat countre. 1538 Starkey England 46 The 
nombur of cytyz3nis, in euery commynalty, Cyty, or cun- 
trey, X633 Massinger Guardian v. iv. To save one citi- 
zen is a greater prize Than to have killed in war ten 
enemies, 1732 Hume Ess. 4 Treat, ixnfi 1. 281 A too great 
disproportion among the citizens weakens any state, a 1799 
Washington (Webster), If the citizens of the United States 
should not be free and happy, the fault will be entirely their 
own. z^bgg^Penny Cycl. XXVI. xx/x A pledge, both to 
American citizens and foreign states. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 79 The object of our laws is to malce the citizens as 
friendly and happy as possible. 1884 Gladstone 'vxStandard 
29 Feb. 2/4 A nation where every capable citizen was en- 
franchised. Mod, Arrest of an American citizen. 


b. as a title, representing Fr. citoyen, which at 
the Revolution took the place of Monsieur. 

»g5 Argus Dec, 26 Letter from the Minister for Fore^ 
Affairs to Citizen Miot, _ 1799 Med. Jrsil. I. 1^5^ He 
was called to the female citizen \.^citoyefme'\ Dangiviller, 
whom he found in a miserable situation. z8ox Ibid. V. 339 
Such, Citizen Mayor, are the motives of the propositions 
which the Committee have the honour of laying before 
you. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. IlL it. i. 

c. phr, Citizen of the World', one who is at 
home, and claims his rights, everywhere ; a cos- 
mopolitan ; also, Citizen of Nature. (Cf. Cicero 
De Leg. l. xxiii. 61 civem totius tnundi.) 

X474 Caxton Chesse siHddehymbourgeysand cytezeyn 
of the world. 1625 Bacon Ess. Goodness, etc. (Arb.) 207 If 
a Man be Gracious, and Courteous to Strangers, it shewes, 
he is a Citizen of the World. 1760 Goldsm, (title), The 
Citizen of the World ; or. Letters from a Chinese Philoso- 
pher. vfizr^z H. Walfoie Vertue's Anecd, Paint, (17B6) 
III. 148 An original genius, a citizen of nature. 

5. transf. ^habitant, occupant, denizen. (Of 
men, beasts, things personified.) 

g* 3®4 Chaucer H, Fame gjp (Fairf, MS.) In this Region 
certeyn Duelleth many a Citezeyn Of which that seketh 
Daun Plato These ben eyryssh bestes, 1508 Fisher Whs. 
(1876) 23s Who ben the cytezyns of this regyon, truly none 
other but deuylles, 2393 Shaks. Lucr. 465 His hand .. 
—Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall !— May feel her 
heart— poor citizen '—distress’d Wounding itself to death. 
1603 Dekker Grissil (1841) 3 Let’s ring a hunter’s peal, .in 
the ears Of our swift forest citizens, rxdzo Drumk. op 
Hawth. Poems I. xxvi. Wks. (17x1) 3 A citizen of Thetis 
christal floods. 

4 . cuf. = CrnzEEiSH, city-bred, nonce-use. 
x6xz Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 8 , 1 am not well : But not so 
Citizen a wanton, as To seeme to dye, ere slcke. 

6. attrib. and Comb.,c\ds?lj appositive, as citizen- 
king, -imgistrate, -prince, -soldier, -sovereign ; 
also, citizen-life ; citizen-like adj. 

1830 HoBHousEin T. Justed'. Vande'Weyer{.jZiz)km. iii. 
268 He [Leopold] may do very well for a *citizen-king. 
i8sx Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace (1B77) III, iv. xiii. 113 
All eyes were fixed on the citizen-king [Louis Philippe], 
1874 M^apfy Soc. Life Greece viii. 234 “Citizen life was 
too precious to be poured out in wrath. 1598 Florio, Cti. 
t^mesM, *Citizen-lifce. 1847 Emerson Rej^. Men, Plato 
Wks. (Bohn) I, 303 He [Socrates] affected a good many 
citizenJike tastes. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. i. iii, g 39 A 
republican government that was rapidly giving way before 
the “citizen-prince. X843 'Pzzscom Mexico (1830) it. 3x0 
The “citizen-soldiers of Wla Rica. 

Hence Citizen »., to address as ‘ citizen ’. 
xByx Daily Hews 19 Apr. 5 Now the sentinel 'citizens’ 
me, and I citizen ' him. 

Citizeness (si'tizenfe). [£ prec. sb. -i- -ess.] 
A female citizen. Chiefly as a transl. of F. citoy- 
enne of 1789, hut also otherwise to emphasize sex. 
xysd Coleridge in Cottle Remin. 84, I hope and trust 


that your young citizeness is well, 2796 MentMy R ev. XX. 
369 The bleaching-troughs of the citizeness Masson. x86i 
Trafford City ^ Suburb HI. 10 It would not sui^ uncle, 
for me to be a citizeness now. 2878 Mrs. Stowe Poganne 
P. xi. 96 Difficult to get any of the free democratic citizens 
or dtizenesses to come. 

Citizenliood (si-tizenhud). [f. as prec, H- 
-HOOD.] The state of being a citizen ; also con- 
cretely, the body of citizens. 

xSyx Daily Hews 13 Mar., What seems to me to be the 
real feeling of German citizenhood. They weie citi- 

zens made soldiers by force of circumitances and longing to 
return to their citizenhood. 

CitizeuisB. (si-tizenij) , a. [f. as prec. + -I8h.] 
Of the nature of or relating to citizens. 

2822 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 449 The subject of the follow- 
ing extract is rather citizenisn, for it is nothing more lemote 
or romantic than Hornsey Wood, eminent for tea-gardens 
and trellises. 2877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. vi. 133 A 
citizen citizenish in every ^;)ect. 

Citizeuism (siftizeniz’m). [f. as prec. -h -ISM.J 
The principle of citizenship ; CiviSM. 

1796 Monthly Rev. XX. 534 It may amuse to see two 
eminants accusing each other of citizenism. 

Cltizenizd (si-tizfinaiz), V. [f. as prec, + -IZE.] 
* 1 * 1 . To make citizen-like or town-like. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 163 Be she but ciuily 
plaine, and in her apparrell cittizinizd, she is the good- 
wiues Niece, or neere kinswoman. 

2 . To make a citizen, naturalize as a citizen. ^ 
cx8xx T. Pickering (Bartl.), Talleyrand was citizenized 
in Pennsylvania, when there in the form, of an emigrant. 
1^3 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 323 No man can be citizenized in 
this comer of the world. 2883 W. Caster (/*«.) Local 
HewsYXl. 4 Resolved that the American Indian should 
be citizenized. 

Citizenry (siftizenri). collect, sb. [f. ns prec. 
-f -BY.] Citizens or townsmen in the mass ; a 
citizenry, a body of citizens. 

x8xp W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XLVIII. 307 He., 
sided with the mamstracy, not with the citizenry. 1823 
Lamb Elia, Decay Beggars, Salutary checks and pauses to 
the high and rushing tide of greasy citizenry. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. {1863) V. xiii. vi. 72 A heart sincere, and intent 
01^ on aiming at the welfare of a Citizenry so loveworthy. 

Citizenwip (si’tizenjlp). [f. as prec. -f -SHIP.] 
The position or status of being a citizen, with its 
rights and privileges. 

x6xx CoTGR., Citoyennerie, a (Citizenship, the freedome of 
a Citie. G179B Bi>. Horne Occas. Semi. '158 (T.) Our 
citizenship, as saith the apostle, is in heaven, a X83X Sir 
J. Sinclair Corr. II, 13 General laws, relative to naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship. 1864 City Chamberlain to Garibaldi 
in Times 21 Apr., The City of London invites you to-day to 
accept the highest honour at her disposal^ placing your dis- 
tinguished name upon the list of worthies inscribed upon the 
roll of honorary citizenship. 2869 Seeley Led. ^ Ess, i, 5 
The Italian allies . . had not yet been admitted to the Roman 
citjzenship. x88x N. T. (Rev, Vers.) Phil. iii. ao Our 
citizenship [Wyclif living, c. vv, conversation] is in 
heaven. 

Citizette. nonce-wd. [Cf, Citizeness.] A fe- 
male citizen. 

2799 Mathias Shade of A. Pope (ed. a) 47 note. The 
philosopher and philoso/A»r, the citizen and the ccdzette 
[Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft]. 

t Citole. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 4 sitol, 
Bital, 4-5 sytole, oitolo, 5 cytole, oithole, 
cythole, (sotile, gytolle), 5-6 BythLol(l, (ay- 
tolphe), 9 (Hist.') citole, sytol. [a. OF. citole 
{-olle, sitole, ci-, cytholle, -oile, chistole), corresp. to 
Pr. and OSp. cito'la, MHO. zitbl{e ; app. a deriv. 
of L. cithara (citara), with diminutive ending; 
hut its history requires further investigation. (As 
a living word it was accented ci'tole ; it has been 
made cito'le by modem writers after OF. or It.) 

Derivation fl L. cista, wooden box, is out of the question ; 
but the occasional F. mis-spelling cistole may possibly in- 
dicate a ‘ popular etymology ' associating it with that word ] 

_ A stringed instrument of music much mentioned 
in 1 3-1 5th c.; originally the same as the cithara, 
though the znediEeval name may have been given 
to a special form ; see quots. 1879-80. 

£1325 E. E. A Hit. H. A, 92 Sytole stryng & gyternere. 
e_2386_ Chaucer Knfs T. 2101 A citole [i MS. cy thole] in 
hire right bond hadde sche. 2388 Wyclif Bible 2 Sam, vi. 
3 Harpis and sitols, and tympans [Vulg, dtharis, et lyris, 
ei ty^anis', xd^A c. »»■. psalteries], cx/yso Destr. Troy 
3433 With syngiug, & solas, and sitals amonge. c 24x0 Sir 
Cleges Z02 Harpis, luttis, and getamys, A sotile, & sawtre. 
1460 JLyheans Disc^ 137 With sytole, sautrye yn same, 
Har^, fydele and crouthe. 2480 Caxton Ovids Met. xn. 
xvi, Harpes,sawteryes, rootes, gytolles [tsytolles], timbres, 
symphones. 2302 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. xlii, Sytholl, psalt- 
trie, and voices .sweit as bell. 

mod. 2823 tr. Sismondls Lit. Eur. (1846) I. v. 228 To 
may on the citole and mandore. 2872 Rossetti Poems, 
Blessed Damozel xxi, Angels meeting us shall sing To their 
and citoles. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 32 The 
old cUole , , seems only to have differed from the sawtry in 
^at Its strings were twanged with the finger-ends. 2880 
Grove Dicf. Mus., Citole. This word, used by poets in 
and 13th centuries.. is supposed to mean the 
small box-shaped psaltery, sometimes depicted in MSS. 

t CltolOf V. Obs. [a. OF. citole-r, f. citole."] 
To play on the citole. 

*'>43 Sytolyng, and ek harpyng. 

T Cltoleif. Obs. Also 5 seteler, oytolerer. 
[a. OF . citolere, acens. citoleur, f. citoler', see prec.] 
A player oa the citole. 
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*3*7"77 Tfojiseh, Edna, III in Househ, Ord. (1700) 4 Myn* 
strelles — Citolen. i. c'i^aA 7 iiitr 5 of Ari^yxvHy^o come 
in a seteler, with a symbale. tfX4So Nombtale in Wr.. 
Wulcker 697/ijo Hie citolaior, a cytolerer. 

Citr-, citro-, f. L. dtr-us citron, used as 
combining form of citric and its derivatives; as 
Citraco'nic a. [see Aconio], in Citraconic acid, 
C5 He Oi, an acid isomeric with itaconic and 
mesaconic acids, obtained in a crystalline form in 
the distillation of citric acid. Also called pyro- 
citric acid. Its salts are Citrarfsouates. Citra- 
conic anhydride, Cj H4 O3. Citraconic chloride, 
Cj H4 Oj Clg . Citraconic ether, C9 H14 O*. Cl'txa- 
mide, an amide of citric acid. Citrene [see -ene], 
a liquid hydrocarbon, Cj^ Hie, of theterpene series, 
existing in the essential oils of lemon, orange, 
bergamot, neroli, etc. : also known as limonene. 
Also used as a general term to include all hydro- 
carbons having the same formula and similar pro- 
perties. Citrin or Citrogflycexin, a citrate of 
glyceryl, obtained by heating citric acid with excess 
of glycerin. Citroma'llo a., composed of citric 
and malic acids; citromalic acid, Cg H, O5, a di- 
basic acid. Oi’tronyl, a name appUed to one of 
the constituents of oil of lemons ; also to Oltxyl, 
CgHgOi, the triatomic radical of citric acid. 
Cltxo-tarta'xlc acid, Cg Hg O3; its salts are 
Cltro-taxtrates. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 993 Citraeanaie of Ethyl, 
or CitrMonic Ether, .is a colourless, bitter, somewhat aro- 
matic liquid. x8. . — Eoroftes' Cheat. 73 (a) Teipenes or 
pinenes, boiling point 156^-160°, (b) citrenes, boiling point 
i74°-176°. Idtd. (1873) 726 Itaconic, and Citracoiuc acid 
are produced by the action of heat on citric acid. 

Cltra- (sitia), prefix [L. citra, adv. and prep., 
on this side (of), properly ablative fern, of citer 
adj., 'hither’], as in Citxacanca'sian 0., on this 
side of the Caucasus ; Cltxamomtane a., on this 
side of the mountains (opp. to ultramontane, q.v.). 
(Rarely used, Cis- being more usual.) 

183$ Nat. Rev, July i8g This citramontane bibliolatty,. 
rivals the ultramontane ecclesiolatry. x888 Scottish Leader 
20 Mar. 4 The whole Citracaucasian portion of Russia. 

Citral, var. of Citkul, Obs. 

Citrate (si'tr«it). Chem. Also 8 -at. [f. ClTS- 
10 + -ATE 4 .] A salt of citric acid. 

1794 G. Adams Nat, Exp. Phtlos. I. App. 547 Citrats 
—acted upon by the stronger mineral acids. x8xi A. T. 
Thomson Land. Disp. (iSrS) 430 Citric acid combines with 
the alkalies . . and forms citrates x8.m Henry Eleat. Cheat. 
II. 2x5 Citrate of soda is a very soluble salt. 

Citrean (si'trx'ian), a, [f. L. «V;'«-«J + -AN.] 

1 , Of or pertaining to the citrus-tree (Citbtjs 2) ; 
made of citrus-wood. 

x6x6-6x Holyday Fersius Sat. i. 29s Whatsoe’re on citrean 
beds is writ. 1833 Landor IVks. (1853) II. 246 The Romans 
will i^ose at citrean tables for ages. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 
I. ill. Round the table of mtrean wood. 

+ 2 . ‘ Which hath the colour of a Citron, yellow- 
colour, of or belonging to a Citron’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). Obs. 

Citron, obs, form of Citrok. 

CitreoUS (si'tn'ss), a. [f. L. citre-us pertaining 
to the citrus + -ons.] Lemon-coloured, citrine. 

x866 in Treas. Bot. 

Citric (si’trik), a. Chem, [f. L. citr-us citron- 
tree + -10.] Derived from the citron ; as in Citric 
acid: a colourless inodorous acid (CgHgOT), of 
a very sharp taste, found in the juice of oranges, 
lemons, limes, citrons, and many other fruits. 
Citric ether : the citrate of ethyl. 

x8oo Med. JriiL I. 72. x8x3 Sir H, Davy Apde, Cheat. 
(1814) 107 The citric acid is the peculiar acid existing in the 
juice of lemons and oranges, 1863-7* Watts Diet. Cheat. 
I. 995 Citric acid has a strong, but pleasant, acidity, in 
whi<^ respect it differs from tartaric acid. Ibid. I, i<mz 
C itric ether is . . an oily, yellowish, transparent liquid, with 
an odour resembling olive oil. 

Citril (si'tril). Now only in comb, citidl-flnch. 
[app. shortened from It. citrinella, dim. of dtrina 
citrine-coloured (bird).] An Italian singing bird 
{Fringilla Citrinella) with a yellow breast. 

x688 R. ’BLousa Armoury n, 242/2 The Citrill or Citrinella 
. .hath , , black Oaws. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Snpp., Ctiril 
..a name given by many to the citrinella, or verzellino, a 
bird common in Italy, and kept in cages for its beauty 
and fine notes. 1838 Pettity Cycl. X. 483/2 The Citnl 
Finch. 

t Citriixa’d©. Obs. rare~^. App. some kind 
of cosmetic. 

c X430 Lydg. Bochas {1SS4I t. xx, 36 a, If their colour out- 
ward apeire nought With wind or sunne which should them 
stein or fade, .they use Citrinade. 

i' Citriuatiou (sitrin?i*/3n). filch. Obs, [ad. 
med.L. citrindtidn-em, implying a vb. *citrindre, 
f. *dtrinm Citbinb.] The turning of a substance 
yellow, looked upon as indicating the state of 
perfection or complete digestion. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Bern. Prol. * T. 263 Of oure silver 
citrinacioun, X477 Norton Ord. Akh. in Ashm. (1652) 39 
In Mal g aig s, in filauchers and Citrinacions. 1599 Thynnb 
Animadv. 38 * Citrinatione ’, perfecte digestione, or the 
cooler provinge the philosophers stoone broughte almoste 


to the heigh[t]e of his perfectione. e X643 Howeix Lett, 
1. vi. xli. By Heterogeneous and Soplustical Citrinations. 

Citrine (si'trin), a. and sb. Also 5 oytryn(e, 
citryn(e, sitryne, 7 aetryne. [a, F. dtrin, f. L. 
type *citnn-us, f. dtrus. Cf. It. dtrino, etc.] 

A. adj. Having the light yellow or greenish- 
yellow colour of a lemon or citron; lemon-co- 
lonred. Citrine ointment : the common name for 
the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 

CX386 Chaucer Knt’s T. 2167 His eyeu were cytryne. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. iv. x. (1^5) 95 The skynne 
is yelowe other citrine. 1333 Elyot Cast. Helike (1541) 
ga, Citrine or yelowe choler. 1605 Timme Quersit. in. 172 
The wood aloes and citrine or yeallow sanders. 1876 Har. 
i LEY Mat. Med. 285 Citrine ointment is.. much used. 1879 
L. Wingfield M^ Lords of Strague II. v. 120 Dense, 

: slippery citrine hair. 

B. sb. 1 . Citrine colour. 

1879 Cassells Techn. Editc, TV. 182/2 Orange and green 
produce citrine. 1884 Girls Own Mag, 8 Mar. 354/1 The 
tertiary colours, olive, citrine, and russet. 

2 . Min. A glassy variety of quartz having a 
wine-yellow colour ; also called false topaz. 

1748 Sir J. Hill Hist. Fossils 180 Our Jewellers have 
learnt from the French and Italians . . to call it Citrine. 
1794 Kirwan Min. (ed. a) I. 241 Pale yellow [quartz], 
otherwise called Citrine. 1840 Browning Sordello vi. 448 
Cool citrine-crystals. 

So t CltzinenesB, quality or state of being citrine 
or lemon-yellow, t dtrinity, Alch. [F. dtrin^ 
US, med.L. dtrinitas], = prec. + Citxinize v., 
Alch., to render citrine. 

13*8 Paynel Salente's Regitu, B iij b, Vnnaturall coler is 
the fome of blud, whose coler is ruddy and cl ere, that is, 
citrine, in the laste degree of mtrines. 1678 R. RiussELL] 
tr. Geberm. 11. i. iv. 140 Citiinity or Yellowness is., a deter- 
minate Proportion of White and Red. Ibid. 11. i. iii. xii. 80 
Which citrinizeth (or Colours) it with good Yellowness. 

* 1 * Citlinel. Obs. [ad. mod.L. and It. citrinella^ 
The citril-finch, Fringilla Citrinella. 

1633 Moufet & Bennet Health’s Improv. (1746) 188 
Citrmels or Straw-coloured Finshes be very small Birds. 

Citrinous (srtrinas), a. [f.L.*«Vn«.ttf + -ous.] 
Citrine, lemon-coloured. 

x866 in Treas. Bot. x88x in Syd. Soe, Lex. 

Oitro-! see Citb-. 

Citron (si'trsn). Also 5 citren, 6 oitrone, 
oidrozL, 6-7 oytxon, 7 oitrion, oittrou. [a. F. 
citron citron, lemon, ad. It. citrone, cedrone aug- 
mentative of L. type *dtrum ; cf. L. dtrus citron- 
tree, citreum {malum) citron; also Gr. nirpov 
citron ; see Cetrus.] 

1 . An ovate acid jui<y tree-fruit with a pale 
' yellow rind. Formerly the name included the 

Lerok, and perhaps the Lime^ as well as the fruit 
to which it is now restricted, which is larger, less 
acid, and has a thicker rind than the lemon. 

(In Fr. this Fruit is called eddraf; while citron and 
IbttoH are varieties of the lemon, IL hmotte.) 

a, 1330 Palscr. 205/2 Citron fhite, citron. X3M Eden 
! Decades W. Jnd, n. ix. (Arb.) X31 The kynde of citrons 
j which are commonly caoled limones. 

I t>. x577B.GooGE/fer«3«ft4'r/f«r3. (1586) 91 The Citron, 

. called also the Median, the Persian, and the Assirian Apple. 

; 1391 Percyvall Sp, Diet., Cidral, a tree of cidrons. 1603 
' Timme Quersit, i. xiii. 62 Oranges, citrons, and lemons. 

' x6ii CoTGR. s. V. Admit, The. .Assyrian Citron, Cround, 

' and twice as big, as a big Orange). z6ao Venner Via 
Recta vi. 96 The Citron is like in nature to the Lyraon. 
1635 Moufet & Bennet Health Improv. 20X As ripe 
Citrons in Spaine do nourish Spaniards, so preserved Citrons 
may no less nourish us. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hist, Comm. 
179 The citron itself is not eaten, but the thick rind is much 
used as a preserve. 

2 . The tree Citrus Medica, which bears this fruit. 
(Formerly including the Lemon C. Limonum, 
and Sweet Lime C. Limeita, which most botanists 
consider to be established varieties that have arisen 
under cultivation from the typical species.) 

The citron tree is of oriental origin, and was broug[ht to 
Rome from Media about the beginning of the Christian 
: era, though according to Gallesio it was not established 
I there before the 3rd or 4th c. It is now widely cultivated 
in warm temperate and sub-tropical regions. 

1530 Palscr. 205/2 Citrqn tree, citromiier. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal, Hart. (1729) 227 In me Conservatory. . Citron, Vernal 
Cyclamen, etc. 1830 W. Irving Mahomet's Success, v. 
(1853) 1'he Citron ..perfumes the air for many miles 
round the city, 1873-4 Dixon Tnoo Qtteens vii. vii, Where 
the citron is in bloom and fruit the whole year round. 

8. The pale yellow or greenish yellow colour of 
the rind of a citron (or lemon) ; =: Citrine B. i. 

x6xo B. JonsonA/cA n. ii. Your generall colours.. Of the 
pale citron, etc. 1855 Smedley Occult Sc. 308 White mixed 
with citron. 

+ 4 . The wood of the African Citrus-tree of the 
ancients ; see CiTBua a. Also attrih. Obs. 

tSsfi Cowley Davideis nr. Wks, 1710 II. 401 Beds of 
Lybian Citron. 1671 Milton P, R. iv. 115 Gorgeous 
feasts On Cittron tables or Atlantic stone. 1740 Dyer 
Ruins Rome 492 The citron board, the bowl emboss'd with 
gems. 

f 6 . Shojt fox citron-water : see 7. Obs. _ 

17x1 Steele Sped, No. 79 f 8 A Glass of Wine^ or a 
Drachm of Citron. 1733 Pope Ep. Lady 64 Now drinking 
citron with his Grace and Chartres. 

attrih. 17x8 Freethinker No. 70. 103 She retires to her 
Citron Bottle, under the pretence of devotion. 


6. Min. ss Citrine B. 2. 

1838 Feuchtwanger Gents (1859) 261 Citron .. yellow 
quartz, Scotch pebble. 

7 . attrib. and Comb,, as citron bower, grove, pud- 
ding, shadow, tree ; dtron-coloured, -htted, -yellcm, 
adjs. ; t citron-water, a liquor made from brandy 
davouredwith citron- or lemon-peel; citron-wood, 
the wood of the citron-tree; also, that of the 
African Citrus of the ancients (see 4) ; and of a 
West Indian tree, consideied by Gnibourt to be 
Xanthosq/lon emarginatum. 

18x4 Southey Roderick v. Many a sunny hamlet. .Whose 
'*citron bowers i^ere once the abode of peace. X638 J, 
Rowland Moufefs Theai, lies, 926 The *citron coloured 
greater Wasps. 1667 Milton P. L, v. 22 How blows the 
*Citron Grove. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiv. Men. . 
longe and lene Consumpt, sklendre, browne and ''citren 
hewed. 1769 Mrs. RArrALD Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 177 
Little /'Citron Puddings. 1830 Tennyson Recollect. A rao. 
Nis. ii. My shallop, .clove The ''citron-shadows in. the blue. 
17X* tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 204 Of a "Citron Smell. 
136* Turner Herbal 11. 49 b. The "Citron tre . . bryngeth 
furth fruite all tymes of the yeare. X7ia-X4 Pope Rape 
Lock iv. 69 [Could] Like "Citron- waters matrons’ cheeks in- 
flame. 1730 Coventry Pomp^ Lift. 11. vi. (1783) 62/1 
The lady . . took refuge in citron waters. 171* tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 61 B, The "Citron-Wood, which the Ameri- 
cans call Candle-Wood, because it gives a Lustre or Bright- 
ness in cutting, and serves them for Lights ; is the Trunk 
of a large thick Tree, that grows very common in the 
Leeward Islands, f 1878 Oxford Btble-Helps 123 The 
‘ thyine-wood ' of Rev. xviii. x2 was called citron-wood 
by the Romans. 

Citron, obs. form of Cithebit. 

•I* Citroned,/^/. a. Drunk with citron-water. 
*754 Young CzM^iiKrvi. Wks. (1757) IV. 251 These gor- 
gons, furies, hmipies . . genevaed or citroned. 
fCitronize, v. Alch. intr. To become of a citron 
or yellow colour (cf. Cithinize). 

x6io B. JoNsoN Akh. ni. ii. 136 Ten dayes hence He will 
be siluer potate ; then, three dayes, Before he citronise. 
tCitml. Obs. Also 5 oitrulle, 6-8 citrull, 
7 oitral. [a. F. dtrouille, OF. 13th c. dirole, in 
Berry citrulle (Littre), ad. It. citriuolo, nied.L. dtro- 
hts, -ttllus, dim. from ^dtro, L. citrus citron, so 
called from the colour.] The Water-Melon ( Ctt- 
cumis Citrullus) ; also applied (both in French 
and English) to the Pumpkin {Cucurbita Pepd). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP, R, xix. lii. (1495) 893 Gourdes, 
Citrulles, Melones. 1333 Elyot Cast, Helike (1541) 58 a. 
The greate foure colde sedes, that is to saye, of gourdes, 
cucumbers, melones, and citruls. x6xx Cotcr., CitrouilU, 
a Citrull : a Citrull cowcumber or Turkish gourd : a Hnd of 
melon, in colour and forme resembling a Citron. 1693 ' 
Evelyn De la Quint. Contpl. Card. II. 192 Citrulls or or- 
dinary Pompions, Pumpions, or Pumkins, and Fotirons, or 
flat Pumpions, as every body knows, are the biggest pro- 
ductions the Earth brings forth in our Climates. 1736 
Bailey Housek. Diet, iig Citruls boil’d . . till the water be- 
comes clammy. 1735 Johnson, Ciirttl, the same with 
pumpion, so named from its yellow colour. 

II Citrus (si'tr^s). Bot, [L. : cf. Gr, ttvrpka, 
Kirpiov citron-tree, tclrpov citron. Prob. ultimately 
of Eastern origin, the citron being described by 
Theophrastus as growing in Media, whence also 
the name idjKov piridiK^y Median apple, and the 
specific name Citrus Medicai\ 

1 . The Latin name of the citron-tree, now tised 
as the name of the genus which includes the citron, 
lemon, lime, orange, shaddock, and their many 
varieties. 

It is still a question bow many of these are spedflcally 
distinct. Lindley inclined to consider the whole as long- 
established varieties of the citron Citrus Medica, Hooker 
reckons about 5 good species, viz. C. Medica citron (with 
C.Lumnum lemon, and C. Limetta sweet lime, as varieties 
or sub-species), C. Auranfium orange, C. decumana shad- 
dock, and two others. The native re^on of these appears 
to be northern India, esp, about the eastern end of the 
Himalayas. The earliest known in the west was the citron, 
cultivated by the 4th c. b.c. in Western Asia, whence it was 
obtained by the ancient Greeks and Romans. The orange 
and lemon were found in India by the Arabs, and by them 
carried westward, reaching Southern Europe about the 
i2th or X3th c. 

x88a HarpeVs Mag. Dec. 59/2 Lands suitable for the cul- 
tivation of the citrus fruits. 1^83 Centuty Mag. XXVI. 804 
Citrus fruits do not flourish in tms belt. 1883 Lady Brassey 
The Trades 139 The orange, lemon, shaddock, pomelo, and 
every description, of citrus, were weighed down by their 
own golden fruit. 

2 . The name by which the Romans knew an 
African tree, probably Callitris quadrivalvis, the 
fragrant wood of which was highly prized for 
making furniture. 

1863 Daubeny Trees Anc. 40. 

Cittadel(l, obs. form of Citapel. 

Ci'tte, -ie, obs. forms of Cm. 

Citterach, obs. form of Cetebaoh, scale-fem. 
Cittern, oittren, -on : see Citeebn. 

City (si'ti). Forms : 3-6 oyte, oite, (3 scite), 4 
oe'l!y,4-5 cytee, site, 4-6 oitee, oete, 5 cetie,sete, 

5- 7 oitie, 6 oittie, oitte, cytte, syttey, sittey ; 
also Sc. oiete, oyete, scitie, 6-7 citty, (7 chitty), 

6- city. [ME. cite, a. OF. dti, earlier diet, corresp. 
to Pr. ciptat, It. citth, earlier cittade, Romanic 
*civ'tade L. cTvitdt-em, By another phonetic pro- 
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cess the Romanic type gave Pr. and Cat. ciutat, 
Sp. ciudad, Pg. cidade. L. civitds, -tdteni was sb. 
of state or condition f. civis citizen : its primary 
was therefore * citizenship ’ ; thence con- 
cretely ‘the body of citizens, the community’; 
only in later times was the word taken as = ttrbs, 
the town or place occupied by the community. 
The historical relation between the Roman cwitds 
and «»«■ was thus the reverse of that between our 
city and citizen, which however is that of the Gr. 
rokis and ttoXitijs.] 

The name civiias was applied by the Romans to each of 
the independent states or tribes of Gaul ; in later times it 
adhered to the chief town of each of these states, which 
usually became afterwards the seat of civil government 
and of episcopal authority. Though there were civiiates in 
l^tain. also in Roman times, the word was not adopted by 
the Angles and Saxons, who applied the name burh to ^1 
towns alike. In later dmes ccoitas may be found as a Latin 
equivalent of Surk, and, in Domesday, it is frequently ap> 
plied to the larger and more important bjtr^s, or 

iorougks, which were the centres of districts, and had in 
some cases municipal autonomy, and thus corresponded in 
character to the ciUs of France. As tm English W9rd, cite 
is found early in the 13th c., applied, both to foreign, and 
particularly ancient cities, where it is probably due to trans- 
lation from Latin or French, and also to important English 
boroughs, such as London and Lincoln. Under the iMorman 
kings, the episcopal sees, which were formerly often esta- 
blished in villages, began to be removed to the chief borough 
or 'city’ of the diocese, as in France ; and as the bishops 
thus went to the cities, there grew up a notion of identifi- 
cation between ‘city’ and ‘cath'edrm town'; which was 
confirmed and legally countenanced when, on the establish- 
ment of the new bishoprics by Henry Vlll, the boroughs 
in which they were set up were created ‘ cities ’> The 
same title has been conferred on all (or nearly all) the 
places to which new bishoprics have been assigned in the 
igth c. Historians and legal antiquaries have, however, 
always pointed out that there is no necessary connexion of 
‘ city ’ with ' cathedral town and in recent times the style 
and rank of 'city' have begun to be conferred by royal 
authority on large and important boroughs which are not 
episcopal seats, Birmingham being the first so distinguished 
in England. (See Freeman w. Macmillan's Mag., May 1889.) 

In Scotland, the style of civitas appears to have been in- 
troduced from England, after the association of the word 
with the episcopal seats. Here, it appears to have had no 
reladon to the sue, civil importance, or municipal standing 
of the place, but was freely applied in charters from the 
time of David I (xath c.) to every bishop’s seat, even when 
a mere hamlet; it was only at much later dates that some 
of these eiviiaies attained sufficient importance to be 
raised to the rank of burghs, while othersremained villages. 
In later times, perb. not before the Reformation, avitas is 
found applied to Perth and Edinburgh, which were not 
•episcopal seats, but ancient royal burghs, and seats of 
royalty. The vernacular form ' city ' is found in the isth c. 
applied to some of the burghs which were civitaies, and it 
gradually came to be commonly used of certain of the 
larger 01 these, notably Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. In this sense, the royal burgh of Dundee was 
also created a 'city' by Royal Charter in 1889. Some 
of the other burghs which were formerly bishop's seats, 
or can show civitas in their early (barters, have in recent 
times claimed or assumed the style of 'city', though not 
generally so regarded. 

The history of the word in Ireland is somewhat parallel. 
Probably all or most of the places having bishops have 
been styled on some occasion cvoitas ^ but some of these 
are mere hamlet^ and the term * city ' is currently applied 
only to a few of them which are ancient and important 
boroughs. Thonis Directory applies it to Dublin, Cork, 
Londonderry, Limerick (‘City of the violated treaty’), 
Kilkenny, and 'Waterford; also to Armagh and Cashel, 
but not to Tuam or Galway (thouA the latter is often 
called 'the City of the Tribes’). Belfast was, in 1888, 
created a ' city ’ by Royal Letters Patent. 

_ In other lands now or formerly under British rule, 'city' 
IS used sometimes more loosely, but often with more exact 
legal definition than in England, In North America it 
usually connotes mumcipal autonomy or organization of 
a more_ complete or higher kind than 'town*. See 2 d, e. 
In India it is applied titularly to the three Presidency 
capitals, and to all great towns of historic importance or 
note, as the seats of dynasties, etc., e g. Benares, Delhi, 
A^ra, Lui^now, Indore, Peshawur, etc. 

The distinction is unknown to other Teutonic and (now) 
^so to Romanic languages : Ger. stadt, F. vilk, It. citta, 
Sp. ciudade, etc., translate both town and city. 

I. f 1. orig. A town or other inhabited place. 
Not a native designation, bat app. at first a some- 
what grandiose title, used instead of the OE, htrh, 
Bokough. Frequently applied (after civitas of the 
Vulgate i=ir^Xis of N. T. & LXX.) to places men- 
tioned in the Bible which were really mere villages, 
e.g, Nazareth, Nain, Bethlehem ; here, as a literal- 
ism of translation, it still stands in Bible ver- 
sions. 

The earlier Wyclifite version had regularly town, 
horaw ioun ; ^ for this the later version (Purvey^) substituted 
^tee. Only in Esther ix. ig do we find horovj townes, and 
in Gen. xui, 12 toiMies retained. 
a'^i/^KK. E, 228 be tur nis nout asailed, ne ))e castel, 
hwon heo beoo hlwunnen. f 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 
^60 Memphm 55at riche cite, cxaso Kentish Serif t. in 
O.E.Mtx. 26 be cite of bethleem. <1x340 'BjMfoi.'e. Psalter 
xvi. 12 Fforthkastand me out of |>e cite. 1388 "Wycuf 
DeiU. xii. 21 Thou schalt ete in thi citees [138* burstouns]. 
— y<wA«<s vii. 2 The citee [taSa buqtown] Bethel, xsae 
Stcwart CW*. Scot, II. 203 All the laif that duelt into that 
scbire, With euene scitie that wes neir besyde. z6xx Bible 
Eitkewu xr Ha went into a citie called Nain. 

2. spec. A title ranking above that of ‘town’. 


a. used vaguely, or of ancient or foreign places of 
note, as capitals, or the like. 

ezsIBo Sir Peruf/ti. aSs Be it castel, burgh, outher Cite. 
*39® Trevisa Barth. Be P. R, xiv. ii. (149S) 486 The erthe 
is aoumyd wyth so many grete cytees and borughes. c 1440 
Gesta Rout. xxv. 93 (Harl. MS.) Plebeius was Emperoure 
Regning in the cete of Rome. X48X Caxtom Myrr. ii. iv. 
68 An yie named Probane wherin ben founded ten cytees 
and plente of other townes. XS3S Coverdale Hah. ii. la Wo 
vnto him, y‘ buyldeth y* towne with bloude, and mayn- 
teneth y“ cite with vnrightuousnes Iso Bps’. Bible and 1611 ; 
WvcLiF citee . . cytee]. 1555 Fardle Faeions Pref. 10 Of 
'i’ounes, thei made cities, and of villages, Tounes. is68 
Bible (Bishops’) i Sam. xxvii. 5 Let them geue me a place 
in some towne in the countrey . .for wliy shoulde thy seruant 
dwel in the head citie of the kingdome. 1591 Shaks. t 
Hen, VI, m. iii. 45 Look on fertile France, And see the 
Cities and the Townes defac't. x6io Holland Camden's 
Bnt. (1637) ^9 The delightsome pleasures of Rome-citie. 
xyoo Bbrxclev Ess. Vision § 109 Many houses go to the 
making of one city. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer, v, They 
saw a lake. . encompassed with large towns, and discovered 
the capital city [Mexico] rising upon an island in the middle. 
1844 Kinglake Eothen xviii; Cairo and Plague 1 During 
the whole time of roy stay the Plague was master of tlje 
city. x8fe Hawthorne Fr, 4* H. yr»/f._IL 302 A city in 
size and social advantages; quite so, indeed, if eighty 
thousand people make a city. X87X Ruskim MuneraPitlv. 
(1880) PreC 8 The city of Paris ..supposed itself, .infinitely 
richer. 

b. In England (see the historical dcetch above). 
The title appears to be properly relative to ‘ town ’, not to 
‘borough’. ‘Cities* and ‘towns’, possessing a municipal 
cotporation and loc^ autonomy, are ^alike ‘boroughs’, 
though those boroughs which are also cities may take pre- 
cedence of those which are not. 

ri3oo Beketixi^ He wende fram Grafntlham ; fyveand 
tuenti myle also To the cite of Lincolne. X377 Langl. P, PL 
B. Prol. 160, 1 haue ysein segges, quod he, in )ie cite of lon- 
don Berenhi^esful hriste. 1393/W. C. 1. 177 Ich haue yseie 
grete syres in Cytees and in tounes. X389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 27 A bretheihode of barbres in |>e site of Norwyche. 
*473 Warkw. Chroti. a And graunted to many cyteis and 
tounes new fraunschesses zjKa-a/uz'. Ch. GoodsStajgs. in 
Ann. Ltchfield IV. 68 Solde oy the bayles and cominalte 
of the sayd syttey of Lychefeld. 1641 Tenites de la Ley 
60 That place is commonly called Civitas, which hath a 
Bishop. Vet Master Crompton in his yurtsdiciions, wheie 
he reckoneth up ail the Cities, leaveth out Elie. although it 
hath a_ Bishop and a Cathedxal Church, and putteth in 
Westminster, notwithstanding that now it hath no Bishop. 
1714 Fortescue-AlAND Fortestne's ABs. ^ Lint, Mon, 65 
note, M^ Lord Coke's Observation, that every City is, or 
was, a Bishop’s See, is not very exact ; for Leicester which 
is cdled thete a City, never had a Bishop; nor had Glou- 
cester at that time any Bishop, tho’ it is called a City m 
Domesday-book. 1880 Frleman in Mactn. Mag. May 29 
A little time back . . Birmingham and Dundee, hitherto 
merely boroughs, were raised to the rank of cities. Ibid. 30 
A ci^ does not seem to have any rights or powers as a city 
which are not equally shared by eveiy corporate town. 

O. In Scotland and Ireland (see the historical 
sketch above). 

X434 (18 Dec.) Mwtimenta Fr.Pred. de Glasgu. 32 (Maitl. 
Cl.) X76 Johne Steuart, the first provest that wes in the 
Cite of Glasgow. 1477 (27 Jan.) Reg, Episc, Glasg. No. 
453 Red Court of the Burgh and Cite of Glasgow. X581 
Acts Pari, Sc, 29 Nov. cap, 60 (18. .) III. 239 The provest, 
ballUes, counsall, and communitie of the cietie of Sanctan- 
drois. Ibid, s.^ Oct. 121 Jas. "VI (1597) Barronnes alsweil 
within Regalitie as Royaltie, and, their Baillies to Land- 
wart, and the Frovestes and Baillies of all Burrowes and 
Cities. 18x4 Scott Waverley xxxix. He approached the 
ancient palace of Holyrood, without having entered the 
walls of the city. x8a8 — F, M. Perth i, city was 
often the residence of our monarchs. .although they had no 
palace at Perth. Ibid, vii, The citizens of the town, or, as 
they loved better to call it, the Fair City of Perth. 1840 
Lever H. Lorrequer i. We were dined by the citizens of 
Cork . . a harder drinking, set of gentlemen no city need 
boast. 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/4 These 
works were within the precincts of the city of Glasgow. x88o 
Crown Charter, DwtcCee, We. .ordain, .that our said Burgh 
of Dundee shall henceforth and forever hereafter be a City, 
and shall be called and styled the City of Dundee, and 
shall have all such rank, liberties, privileges, and immuni- 
ties as are incident to a City. — ResoL of Tram Council 
Dundee 5, That the Chief Magistrate of the (iity shall 
hereafter resume and assume the style and title of Lord 
Provost. 


d. in 27. .S'. : ‘A town or collective body of in 
habitants incorporated and governed by a mayo 
and aldermen’ (Webster); but applied, in Ihi 
newer States, much more loosely (see quots.), anc 
often given in anticipation. 

The legal characteristics of a city vary in different states 
In some, e.g. Iowa, there are ‘cities of the first class’ wit) 
above 15,000 inhabitants, ‘cities of the second class 'witl 
above 2,000, and ‘incorporated towns’, differing respec 
lively tn the complexity of their municipal organization 
division into wards, and extent of municipal powers. 

1843 Marryat M. VioUt xxxii. It is strange that th 
name of city should, be given to an unfinished log-hous« 
put simh IS tlm case in Texas ! every individual possessin 
three hundred acres of land, calls his lot a city. X867 Dixo; 

JliHtTm I. 36 In & couple of liours* aWe axe ut Junctio 
City ; a city of six wooden shanties where we alight. Ibit 
XI. las At the head of these rolling prairies stands Denvei 
Uty of the Flams. A few months ago (time runs swiftly i 
these western towns) Denver was a wifeless city. x88 
Freeman in Longitt, Mag. I. 89 In America a ‘ city ' meat 
what we should call a corporate town or municipal boroug] 
*?®3 J. Lawrence Silverland 68 (Hoppe) We reached Alt 
city— all mining camps are cities hereabouts- X887 
MACY ,(Iowa) OierGovemmi. 51 The characteristic office) 
of a ci^ are a mayor, councilmen, police judges, and 
marshall, Mod, On a visit to New lork city. 


CITY. 

e. In the dominion of Canada ; a municipality 
of the highest class. 

■Variously used in different provinces In Ontario, a 
village, on its population exceeding 2,000, has a right to 
be made a ‘ town , with Mayor and Councillors ; a town, on 
reaching 15,000, has a right to be erected into a ‘ city’, 
whereby ills separated from the jurisdiction of the County 
Council, and has a Mayor and Aldermen (instead of Coun- 
cillors); but towns of smaller population have also been 
erected into cities, by special acts of the legislature. In 
Quebec ‘ town ' ( s= F. rilk) is the normal title for a place 
with municipal autonomy, but six places have been in- 
corporated by the legislature as ‘cities', and have Aldei- 
men, in addition to their Mayor and Councillors. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the term appears to be titular, 
and conferred by special charter. In Manitoba it does not 
exist, ‘ town ’ ( = F. vilk) being alone recognized. In 
British Columbia, on the other hand, there are no ‘ towns ’, 
only ‘ city’ and * township or district ' being legally recog- 
nized, the former having a Mayor, the latter a Reeve. 

1876 Statutes of Quebec 38 Viet. e. 76 § s There shall 
be elected . . four competent persons, who shall be called . . 
aldermen of the city of Three Rivers. x88x Stai. Br. 
Columbia c. 16 § 10 In every , municipality being a city a 
Mayor shall be elected, and in every municipality being 
a township or district a Reeve shall be elected. 1887 Re~ 
vised Slat, of Ontario c. 184 § ig In case it appears by the 
census returns .. that a town contains over 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, the town may be erected ,into a city. Ibid, § 68 The 
council of every city shall consist of the Mayor, .and three 
aldermen for every ward. 

f. City of Refuge, in the Mosaic dispensation, 
a walled to'wn set apart for the protection of those 
who had accidentally committed manslaughter. 
Holy City, Jerusalem, esp. in connexion with pil- 
grims and crusaders. Etental City, City of the 
Seven Hills, Rome ; so with many similai epithets, 
for which' see their alphabetical places. 

1382 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 53 Thei . . camen in to the 
holy citee. 1388 — foshua xxi. 13 Ebron, a citee of refuyt 
[X382 flizt]. c X400 Maunoev. vii. 73 For to speke of J erusalein, 
the Hc^ Cytee . . it stont full faire betwene Hilles. x6ix 
Bible Joshua xx, 2 Appoint out for you cities of i;efuge. 
1825 J. Neal Bra. Jonathan I, 286 Leave the man-slayer 
no city of refugee. 1844 Kinglake Edthen xvi, The Pilgrims 
. . make their way as well as they can to the Holy City. 

8. a, transf. and fig. from i and 2 . 
c 1400 Rom, Rose 6275 Thou, hooly chirche, thou maist be 
wailed ! Sith that thy citee is assayled. 1^6 Pilgr, Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 138 The capitaynes and knyghtes by 
whose dylygence grace byldeth & holdeth these citees in 
mannes souie. 1597 Shaks. Loved s Compl, 176 Long upon 
these terms I held my city Till thus he gan besiege me. 
X843 Marryat Viokt xi, The [prairie] dogs never locate 

their towns or cities except where it [grass] grows in abund- 
ance. i860 Farrar Ortg, Lang, i. xg ‘The canoe of the 
savage has grown into the floating city of nations, 

b. Often applied to Paradise or the dwelling 
of God and the beatified, as in Celestial City, 
Heavenly City, Holy City, City of God, the last 
(civitas Dei) being also the title of a famous work 
of St. Augustine describing ‘ an ideal city in the 
heavens 

1382 WvcLir Ps. xlvi. 4[xlv. 5] The bure of the flod gladith 
the cite of God. •— Rev. xxi- 2 The holy citee Jerusalem, 
newe, comynge doun fro heuen of God. x6io Healey {title), 
St. Augustine of the City of God. 1669 Bunvan {title) 
Holy Citie, or New Jerusalem. 1678 — Pilgr. i. 122 Now 
the way to the Coclestial City lyes just thorow this Town [of 
Vanity], where this lusty Fair is kept. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2} HI, 186 Such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world, and is embodied 
in St. Augustine’s ‘De Civitate Dei’. 

4. The community of the inhabitants of a city. 
xgBa 'Wyclif 1 Sam. iv. 13 That man after that he is goon 
yn, toolde to the cytee, and al the citee jellide, e 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon (X885) 136 "Whan the cyte vnder- 
stode this, she began to be soie moeved. xs*3 More 
Edw, ^'■(1641) 135 To frame the Citty to their appetite. 

6. The City ; short for the City of London, that 
part of London situated within the ancient boun- 
daries, including the liberties, or the districts into 
which the municipal franchises and privileges ex- 
tend, which is under the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation. Also the corporation 
and citizens, 

* 5 S 6 Chroti. Gr. Friars (1852) 14 Frestes, freeres, and 
other sage men of the cytte. 1593 Shaks. 3 Heiu VI, 1. i. 
67,Ruowyou not the Citie fauours them? x66o Evelyn 
Diary xo Feb., Now were the Gates of the Citty broken 
down, by General Monke which exceedingly exasperated 
the Citty. xwa De Foe Plague (X754) 7 There died but 
three, of which not one within the whole City or Liberties. 
*®39 Penny Cycl, XIV. iio London, in the large sense of the 
term, comprehends the City of London, within and without 
the walls, the city of Westminster, the boroughofSouthwark, 
and the newly-created parliamentary boroughs of Finsbury, 
St. Mary-le-hone, the Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth. 
X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 351 The City is no longer 
**g?^*d by the wealthiest traders with that attachment 
which every man naturally feels for his home . . Lombard 
Street ,and Threadneedle Street are merely places where 
men toil and accumulate. They go elsewhere to enjoy and 
to expend. X884 B. Scott Lond. Roll Fame ix Within a 
f®yt months he received the Freedom of the City. 

b. More particularly, the business part of this, 
in the neighbourhood of the Exchange and Bank 
of England, the centre of financial and commer- 
cial activity. Hence, the commercial and business 
community here located. 

X75X Smollett Per, Pic, xcvU, An order for thirty pounds 
upon the what-d'ye-call'em in the dty. 1823 Lamb Elia i. 


CITY. 


CIVIC. 


Blind to the deadness of things (as they call them in the 
city). 1865 Bright S^. mi Cemadci 13 Mar. (1668} 67 It is 
said that ‘the City’ joins in this feeling. ■ Well] I never 
knew the City to be right, c 1875 Mrs. Alexander Wooiti 
o t xxxiv, Garrat and Oldham are going to smash . , They 
are something in the City, are they not? 

0 , As the equivalent of Gr, L. civiias, in 
the original sense of a self-governing city or state 
with its dependencies. 

. * 540 ”* 'S.t.YOT Itnage Gou.^ 44 Aristotle, in definyng, what 
IS a Citee, doeth not call it a place builded with houses, 
and enuironed with wals, but saieth that it is a companie, 
whibhe hath sutfidencie of Huyne, and is constitute or as- 
sembled to the entent to Hue well. 1607 Shaks. Cor. in, i. 
199 What is the Citie, but the People? True, the People 
are the_ Citie. 1651 Hobbes Govt, 4- Sac. v. § 9 Union thus 
made is called a City, or Civill Society, and also a civill 
Person, 17J1 Phasibers Cj/cl. s.v., Ciij’, in speaking of 
antiquity, signifies a state, or people, with all its depen- 
dencies constituting a particular republic. — Such as are, 
still, several Cities of the empire, and the Swiss cantons. 
1781 Gibbon Decl.fr II. 69 The^dui, one of the most 

powerful and civilized tribes or cities of Gaul. 1847 Grote 
Greece li. ix. (1849) III. 31 The restoration of a government 
of personal will in place of that systematic arrangement 
known as the City, 1873 Morley Rousseau II. loi We 
seem to be reading over again the history of a Greek city. 

II, Attrib. siad^ Comb. (Frequently with special 
reference to London.) 

7 . attrib. Of, belonging, or pertaining to af city 
or the City. (Often hyphened, as in next.) 

c 1300 K, Alts. 7S43 They rideth dale and doune, That 
heo syghen a cite towne. 1389 in Eug. Gilds (1870) 7 Wt 
oute pc cite townes ende. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. x. 31, 1 am 
attended at the Cyprus groue . , 'Tis South the City Mils. 
— Timon iir. vi. 75 Make not a Citie Feast of it. e idii 
and ■Maiden's Trag. iv. iii. in Kaxl. .DodsieyX. 449 A great 
city-pie brought to a table. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 105 The 
Citie-people accustomed . . to approve the gesture of the 
Player. _ 16^ G. Daniel Trinareh. Hen. V, cclxiv, l^ile 
Cittie- Liveries . . resolve it to their Cost, a 1704 T. Brown 
Pleasant Ep. Wks. 1730 I. in Confirm our City.youth in 
the true principles of their ancestors. 17RS Swirr Drapiet^s 
Lett, V, Let me have . . good city security against this pes- 
filent coinage. ,17x8 Pope Dune. 1. afi What City Swans 
once sung within the walls. >787 Sir J. Hawkins 
Johnson Wks. 1 . 434 To this person, as to a city.friend, 
Mr, Garrick held himself obliged. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Bob, Loftd. Recreations, The regular city man, who leaves 
Lloyd's at five o'clock, and drives home to Hackney, 
Clapton, Stamford Hill, or elsewhere 1847, Tennyson 
Prtne. Concl. loi The city-roar that hails Premier or king 1 
1864 — Sea Dreattts 5 Her clear germander eye Droopt in 
the giant-factoried cicy.gloom. C187S Mrs. Alexander 
Weoiti o't xxxiv. The Bank rate is a sort of index to the 
state of City affairs. 

8. General comb, a. attributive, as city-bouftds, 
•clerk, + -colony, -community, -cross, -dame, -gate, 
-government, -knight, -moat, -soldier, -solicitor, 
-•wall, -"Way, -•woman, -work', b. objective, as 
city-builder, -burner, -founder, -raser} O, instr. 
and locative, as eiiy-hom, -bound, -bred, -crested, 
-dubbed, -planted, adjs. 

snSGRENEWEY Tacitus’ Ann. i. vlii. (1622) 14 Amultitude 
of *citie.borne bondmen, and after made free. x866 Yates 
Lawl at Last II, 113 fHoppe) *City-bound clerks. 173$ 
Thomson Ldierty i. 913 Within the “City-bounds the desert 
see. 1885 L'poolDcufyPost 30 June V® A “city-bred child. 
z8x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xviii, ' If this other wench,' said the 
“city-clerk, ‘can speak to her sister'. 1864 Tennyson Sea 
Dreams i A city clerk, but gently born and bred, x6ox 
Holland Plif^ 1 , 413 As men go to the “city-colony erected 
hySylla. sS4a Mill Pot. Econ, PreL ltemarks(i876>ioThe 
whole of these “city-communities were either conquerors or 
conquered. 1398 Marston Pygmat, Sat. x. isj The subtile 
“Citty-dame. 1636 Massinger Baskful Lover w.i. Five- 
hundred “City-dubbed Madams. z6zo Healey St. Aug-, 
Citie of Gad S4B The humanists cannot agree about the first 
“City-founder. 1591 Shaks. Tyio Gent. iii. i. 252 Come, 
He conuey Jhee through the “City.gate. 1656 J._ Harring- 
ton Oceana (wi) 138 ijod.) This alteration of “city-govern- 
ment. 1701 Db Foe True-bom Engl, i. 364 Innumerable 
“City knights we know. 1761 Colman& Garrick Clandes- 
tine Marr. i. ii (Hoppe)^ I have no patience with the pride 
of your c^ knight’s ladies. 1756-7 tr. Keyslefs T rav, (1760) 
IV. agg 'The dutchess's garden lies near the “city-moat. 
1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life Johnson Wks. I. 433 Mr. Pater- 
son, the “city-solicitor. 171a Steele Spect. No, 428 1* i 
Every great shop within the “City-walls. 1850 Mrs Brown- 
ing My Daves xi, To move Along the “city-ways. 1600 
Shaks. A, Y. L. ii. vii. 73 The “City woman beares The 
cost of Princes on vnworthy shoulders. 

9 . Special comb., as oity-arab (see Abab 3); 
City-article, the editorial article or summary of 
financial and commercial news in a London (or 
other) newspaper ; oity-avena, book-name for the 
plant Geum tirbanum\ City Company, one of 
the corporations that historically represent the 
ancient trade guilds of London; see Compaht; 
City-commissioners, officials who superintend 
the sewerage of the City ; oity-ooiirt, a judicial 
court held in a city by the city magistrates; in 
U. S. the municipal court of a city, consisting of 
the mayor or recorder and aldermen (Webster) ; 
City-editor, the editor of the City article and 
City news in a journal ; city-father (.poet.), a 
civic ruler ; ')* city-man, a citizen ; a man of 
the (same) city (cf. townsmati)', city-mission, 
a religious and benevolent mission to the poor and 
abandoned classes of great cities; so city-mis- 
sionary; 't' oity-poet, a poet appointed by the 
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citizens of London (see quots.); city-marshal, 
-remembranoer, -ward, etc. ; see M arshal , 
RglfEJIfBBABOEB, WaBO, etC. 

1884 J. E. Taylor Sagacity fr Morality Plants xBi The 
“city Arabs who sell fusees in the streets. 0x300 X. A Us, 
1618 The “cite-men weqreu \vel wyght. i66a Fuller 
Worthies, Devon ajx Being intimate with his City-man 
. . Baldwin of Devonshire. 163a Massinger City Madam 
ly. ii, The “City Marshal!!.. And the Sheriff! 1 know 
him. 1714 Lana. Gas. No. 5261/3 The two City Marshals 
on Horseback, with their Men on Foot to make Way. 
1S3Z Mavhew Loud. Labour I. 346 (Hoppe) 'The “City. 
Mission ,. might be made productive of real and exten- 
sive good. Ibid. I. 23 They respect the “City Mission- 
aries, because they read_ to them. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 88 
■note. The Pageimts . . being . . at length abolish'd, the em- 
ployment of “City-Poet ceas'd. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Dryden''RV&. II. 348 Settle was.. made the city poet, whose 
annual office was to describe the glories of the Mayor's 
day. Of these bards he was the last. 

Hence nonce-wds. Ci*tycism, city manners, etc. ; 
Ci'tydom, a domain or state constituted by a city ; 
Cl'tylBli, smacking of the dfy ; Gl'tyness, city 
quality ; Ol'tyslilp, a city with its territory ; cf. 
towfuhip. 

1S99 B. JoNSON Cynthia’sRev.v.iv, Transform’d from his 
original Citycism. z86a R. Patterson Hist. ^ Art 
460 The early Aryans . . resembled the Hellenic race . . in 
being split ^ into a number of small States or citydoms. 
i88x Mrs. Riddell Palace Gardens xxi. 194 Delightful 
Mople . . not cityish or snobbish. x66s Fuller JYoHktes, 
Devon (x8ii) I. 990 (D.) They take exception at the very 
Title thereof, ‘ Ecclesiastical Politic,’ as if unequally yoked ; 
Church with some mixture of Cit^esse. 1870 R. Black 
tr. Guisots Hist. France (1872) I. v. 77 Lugdunum . . be- 
came . . the favourite cityship and ordinary abiding-place 
of the emperors when they visited Gaul. 

Cityfal (si-tiful), [f. ClTT-f-ruii.J As many 
as a city will contain. 

x6a6 E, Irving BaiyUmVL vii. 239 Five city-fulls of men. 
c 1879 G, Macdonald Sir Gtbbie vu. He gazed . . from the 
midst of a city-ful of his fellows. 

Cityfy (si-tifai), V. eolloq. [f. City ■+• -ft. Cf. 
country^, churckify, etc-J truns. To make city- 
like, to stamp or mark with the characteristics of 
a city. Esp. Cityfled ppl. a. 

1883 E. M. Bacon Diet. Boston (Mass.) 138 Attempts have 
been made to give the Common a more citified name. 1884 
Ceuselts Earn. Mag. 938/3 Every one looks more or less 
‘ cityfied ’. 

Cityless (si'tilSs), a. fsee -less.] 

1 , Without a city or dties, having no city. 
0x400-50 Alexander 29S6 Sirxes, by^mysothe, quod be 
segge, Sidles I hi^t. Qwi so . . How tidis it & tounles 
hi toname is callid? *658 W. Burton liin, Anton. 159 
Great Britain must no longer incur the barbarous note, of 
being City-lesse in Ctesar’s dales. 1872 Loncf. Chrisius 
igg The cityless river, that fiows From fountains that no 
one knows, Through the lake of GaHIee. 

1 2 . nonce-use. That is no city. Obs. 

i6xe Holland Camden’s Brit. it. Irel. 86 In steed of a 
city it is altomther as one saith iroAiv airoAis that is A City 
Citylesse, or The remains of that which was a city. 
Ci'tyward, adv. [see -ward.] Toward, or in 
the direction of, the city (orig. to the city-ward), 
0x400-50 Alexander 2847 To be cite-ward of Susys him- 
selfe he aproches. 1523 Ld. Berncrs Froiss. I, xvi. 17 
Mouyng of people drawyng to the Cite warde. 185B Haw- 
thorne PV. 4- It, Jfnlt. (187a) 1 . 1 As we drove city-ward. 

b. Also capable of being used attrib, or as adj,, 
as in ‘the cityward view, course, route, etc.’ 
Citywards, adv, [see -wabds.] = prec. 

1867 Yatrs Black Sheep II. 933 (Hopp^ As he went 
CitywxLrds that morning. 1875 B. Taylor Faustll. iii. 171 
Accents of Discord clang through the field City-wards. 

[Civantick, in edd. Pepys (34 May 1668) : cor- 
rected by Mynors Bright to seraphic.'\ 

Cive (.saiv). A small species of Allium, now 
more commonly called Chive, q.v. 

Cive, obs. form of Sieve. 

Oivery, var, of Skveby : see also Cibobt. 
Civet (sL'vet), Also 6 zeuet, 6-7 sivet, 7 
oyvet, 7-9 oivit. [a. F. civette (15th c. in Littre, 
both for the beast and the perfume), It. zibetto, 
med.L. zibethtun, med.Gr, ^a-ntviov, all originating 
in the Arab, name zabad, zubdd. (Inter- 
mediate forms, now app. lost, must have come be- 
tween the Arabic and die European words.) See 
also Zibet. 

The Arabic lexicographers connect the word with sabada 
to cream, foam, suod frothj cream, zubbad^ cream, etc. , as 
if orig. applied to the secretion ; hut Devic inclines to think 
that there is a mere accidental coincidence between these 
words and the name of the quadruped, which was perh. 
adopted from some African language.] 

1 . A genus of carnivorous quadrupeds, yielding 
the secretion called by the same name. Specifi- 
cally, the central African species, Viverra civetta, 
an animal ranking in size and appearance between 
the fox and the weasel. Often called more fully 
Civet Cat. The allied Asiatic species K zihetha 
is often distinguished by the variant name Zibet, 
The Javanese species is the Rasse. 

*S 3 * New Yeafs Gifts in Cai. St. Papers Hen. VIII, V, 
320 A beast called a civet. 1552 Huloet, Ciuet, beast, 
cibeta. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 585 A Zibeth 
or Sivet. .which was brought out of Africa. 1774 Goldsm. 


Nat, Hist, Anim. (1862) I. xiv. 234 The Dog kind , . the 
Dog, the Wolf., the Civet. 1834 M^Murtrie Cuvier's 
Amm. Kingd. 66 In the true Civets there is a deep pouch 
divided into two sacs, filled with an abundant pommade of 
a strong musty odour, secreted by glands which surround 
it. z86i Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon it. nt. ii. zig The 
Common or true Civet . . inhabits Guinea, Congo, and 
Ethiopia. This mammal is about twenty-eight inches long. 

2. A yellowish or brownish nnctnous substance, 
having a strong musky smell, obtained from sacs 
or glands in the anal pouch of several animals of 
the Civet genus, especially of the African Civet- 
cat. It is used in perfumery. 

1553 Eden Treat. News Ind. (Aib.) 36 neargin, Siuet or 
muske. 1364-78 Bulleyn Dial agsi. Fetter Pest. (i 888 )g 3 
Mu&ke and Zeuet in eueryplace did abounde. 1594 Blun- 
DEViL Exerc. v. viii. <ed. 7) 549 The precious grease or 
humour, which they caU Civet and Zibeth. i6eo Shaks. 
A. Y. L. hi. ii. 69 Ciuet is of a baser birth then Tarre, the 
verie vncUanly fluxe of a Cat. ibo/jHovsrLL Fonr-p. Beasts 
(1673) 566 This Sivet is an Excrement. ^1781 Cowper Con- 
versation 383, I cannot talk with civet in the room, A fine 
puss-gentleman that’s all perfume. 1840 BKUMva lngol. 
Leg. 273 Assafoetida mix'd with your bouquet and civet. 

b. transf. and fig. Anything perfumed with 
civet ; anything acting as a perfume. 

0x6uG. Daniel III. 36 Confer It to the Civetts of 
an Omcor, Whose Tooth-picker.. Bet rayes him Sleeping. 
W4S Young Nt. TA. v. xi To make a civet of their song 
Cibscene, and sweeten ordure to perfume. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as civet-basket, -box, -violet ; 
civet-smelling, -tanned, adjs. ; civet-like adj., adv. 

Z&54 Gavton Fest. Notes ii. vi, 60 They who. .busie them- 
selves in rock-work, in “Civet-baskets, in waxen Fruit-Trees. 
i6^_ Bunvan Pilgr. II. 204 His Name has been to me as 
a “Civit-Box, yea sweeter than all Perfumes. 1801 Southey 
Tkalaha v. xxxvi, In thy turn, die“civet-hke at last In the 
dung-perfume of thy sanctity I z6i6 R. C. Timed Wkis. 
in. 079 Or kembe his “civet lockes. 1596 Fitz-ceffray.S'zV 
F. Drake (x88x) 63 A “civet-smellinge damaske rose. _^i856 
R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. igx You feather-brained, 
“civet-tanned puppet of a man. 1709 Tailer No. loz V 5 
His Amber Orange-Flower, Musk, and “Civet- Violet, put 
. .into an Handkerchief, shall have the same Effect. 

t Civet, sbi^ Obs. Also 6 oyuet, siuet, sluetli. 
[a. F. civette dim. of cive\ see Chive. (Mis- 
printed in 16 th c. herbals sinet and s’wethfl 
=»CiVB or Chive {Allium Sekatnoprasunt). 

1531 MS. Acc, St. John’s Hasp., Canterb., Itm,for Cyuet 
sede. 15^ Turner Names of Herbes, Gethium . . a ciuet. 
1562 — Herbal 11. 9 a, Getion is called in Englishe a Cyue, 
or a Ciuet, or a Chyue. Ibid. it. 101 b, Our siuet called in 
Duche bchnitlauch is gethium. X578 Lytb Dodoensy. Ixxv. 
643 Turner. .Englisheth by al these names a Cyue, a Ciuet, 
a Ch^e, or Sweth. 1507 Gerarde Herball i. Ixxxvii, 
Clues is called, .in English Clues, Chiues, Ciuet and Sweth. 
X7xa J. James tr. Blonds Gardening 65 Fine small Grass, 
resembling Civet. 

+ Civet, sb,^ Obs. [a. F. civet i Cotgr. has 
“ des Civets, slices of bread toasted, then soaked 
an hour or two in water and wine ; then strained 
and spice put to them ; an excellent sauce ’. Ac- 
cording to Littr^ identical with OF. eivi, and con- 
nected With cive Chive. Med.L. had civeta ; see 
Babee's Bk. II. 42 ‘Cami oviculi, leporis, civeta 
paretur 

1708-X5 m Kersey. 1730-6 Bailey Civet, (with French 
Cooks) a particular way of dressing chickens, hares, etc., 
first frying them brown in lard, and then stewing them in 
broth, xjvf Bradley Fosh Diet. s. v., A Civet of a Hind, 
Stag, or Roe-buck, may be thus order'd. 

Civet,- V. [f. Civet ri.l] To perfume with 
civet. Hence Olveted ppl. a. _ 

x6ox CoRNWALLYES Ess, xxvili, And civilizd, or ciuited . . 
kisse the hand. 1785 Cowper Tiroc. 830 Fops, .lady-like 
in mien, Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are seen. 

Civet-cat. = Civet i, (Also applied in ridi- 
cule to a person perfumed with civet.) 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 585 Of the Zibeth, or 
Sivet-cat. 1635 Swan Spec, M, (1670) 4x5 The Zibet, or 
Civet cat, is a^east bigger than any cat and lesser than a 
Badger. 1738 Pope EpiL Sat, ii. 183 All your courtly 
civet-cats can vent. Perfume to you, to me is excrement. 
X770 Gray Carr. to. Nicholls (1843) 113 Are her subjects all 
civet-cats and musk-deer? xBxyMiLBVitN Orient. Cmnm,\, 
104 Civet, .is produced by an animal called the civet cat. 

Civic (si’vik), a. Also 6 ciuike, 7 -icke, 7-8 
-iok. [a. L. civic-us belonging to citizens, f. avis 
citizen. ; cf. F. civiquei\ 

1. Of, pertaining, or proper to citizens. 

X790 Burke Fr, Revol, Wks, V. 971 Of late they distin- 
guish it by the name of a Civick Education, 1805 Ann, 
Rev. I. 908 Volney printed a civic catechism. 18x7 Southey 
Petiins. War II, 596 Efforts, for o^nizing a civic and 
national resistance. 187X Blackie Four Phases i. x6 He 
displayed a civic virtue on other occasions. 

b. Civic a'own coronet, garland, vureath) 
[L. corona civiedj : a garland of oak leaves and 
acorns, bestowed as a much-prized distinction upon 
one that saved the life of a fellow-citizen in war. 

This was at>p. the earliest use of the word ; it was also 
the chief use in Latin. 

x^ XTdall Erasm. Apophth. 954 a, A garlande ciuike . - 
whiche was woont to bee made of oken leues. x6ox Hol- 
land Pliny I. 115 The ciuick coronets ..jpresented vnto 
such as had rescued a Romane citizen, ana saued his life. 
x6i9 Massinger Picture ii. ii. The civic garland, The 
mural wreath. X649 Marvell Poems Wks. I. Pref. 53 Our 
civil warrs have lost the civick crowne. X84S Tennyson 
Vision Svi iv. Freedom, gaily doth she tread ; In her right 
a civic wreath, In her left a human head, 
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{/'). Arc/i. 'A garland of oak leaves and acorns, 
often used as an ornament ' (Gwilt). 

2 . Of or pertaining to a city, borough, or muni- 
cipality; attrih. 

1656 Blount Glossogy,, Croick, pertaining to the city. 
x8i6 Bykon Ch. Har, in. Ixiv, The iuiambitious heart and 
hand of a proud, brotherly, and civic hand. 183^ T. Hook 
G, Gumey III. ii. (L.}, In the civic acceptation of the 
word, I am a merchant ; — amongst the vulgar, I am. called^a 
drysalter. 1B48 Macaulay Hist. Eng^, 1.354 The first civic 
magistrate, 1876 Green Short Htst. iv. S 4> (i88a) loi 
London took the lead in this new development of civic life, 
b. Of a city as a particular kind of locality. 

x8ax Bvboh Jvmi v. xxxidi. That he.. Should now be 
bntcher'd in a civic alley. 1836 Hor. Smith Titt Tnimf. 
I. 34 His shoulders, like some of the civic streets, are 
widened at the expence of the corporation. 18^ R. 
Hamilton Pop. Educ. id. (ed. a) 51 Civic residence is our 
peculiarity, 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Flqr. vi. 165 
.This mood of mind is essentially civic, belonging to that 
straitened atmosphere of the town. 

3 . Of or pertaining to citizenship ; occasionally 
in contrast to militaty, ecclesiastical, etc. ; civil. 
Civic oath [F. sernunt civiqu^ : an oath of alle- 
giance to the new order of things, demanded from 
citizens in the French Revolntion. 

X780 Sparks Carr. Amer. Jfm (1853) IV. afie Your milita^ 
rank holds its place in my mind notwithstanding your civic 
glory. 1791 Burke Lett. Member Nat Assembly Wks. 
VI. 15 [Cromwell] chose an Hales for his chief justice, 
though he absolutely refused to take his civick oaths, or to 
make any acknowledgement whatever of the legality of his 
government, 183a tr. Sismoitdi’s Hal. Rep, xvi. 344, 4000 
soldiers drawn only from among families having a right to 
sit in the council-general, were called the civic militia. 
1841 \V. Spalding Italy ^ It, IsL I. 56 Every individual 
possessing the civic franchise. x866 Felton Anc. ^ Mod. 
Gr, II. i 13 That career of progress which afterwards made 
her [Greece]} the teacher, not only of science, letters, and 
art, but of civic wbdom. 

tCivical, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] =prec, 

x&M Fulbecke Pmtdects Lam Nattous 64 He had pur- 
chased fourteene civicall crowns. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Card, Cyrus 41 The Triumphal Oval, and Civicall Crowns 
of Laurel, Oake, and Myrtle. 

Civically (si-vikali), adv. [f. prec. + -1T.2J In 
a civic manner or sense. 


x63x^ Brathwait IVhimsies, Quest-man 79 Her tongue 
too civically mincing, for vulgar attention. 1834 New 
Monthly Mag. XL. 85 No chief magistrate ever conducted 
himself with greater assiduity, urbanity, and, above all, 
civically speaking, hospitality than Sir Peter. 1873 Mor. 
LEY Rousseau II. 185 Just government or unjust, .civically 
elevating or demoralising. 

Civicism (si* visiz’m). [f. Civic + -ism.] Civic 
system or organization ; the principle that all citi- 
zens have equal rights and duties. 

X874 Contemp. Rev, XXIII. 509 The spirit of freedom, 
the^assertion of natural right, and revolt against the domi- 
nation of Man (merely as Man) over his fellow — Civicism. 
Ibid. XXIV. 373 The partially allied, partially conflicting 
elemente ofPa^nismand Civicism. 

Civicize, v, nome-wd. [see -ize.] trans. To 
make civic or urban. 


x8M Ch. Times 15 June 516/4 Its object, to coin a word 
for the nonce, is to civicize the coundes. 

Civics, [pi. of Civic used as sb , on analog} 
oi politics, etc. see -ics.] That part of political 
science which is concerned with the rights an^ 
duties of citizenship. 

X887 Advance (Chicago] 25 Aug. 538 Instruction in civics 
as a special preparation for the duties of citizenship. x8M 
(Mass.) Jml. 13 Oct. 3A The question of the day., 
The End to be Kept in View m Teatming Civics '. 
Civil (si'vil), a. Also 4-7 with usual inter- 
change of u and v, i and y, I and ll, le. [a. F, 
civil ad. L. cIvTl-is of or pertaining to citizens (f. 
cTvis citizen), their private rights, etc., hence re- 
lating to the body of citizens or commonwealth, 
political, public; also, pertaining to the citizen 
as distinct from the soldier; and citizen-like, 
polite, courteous, urbane. The sense-development, 
being already effected in L., has received only 
slight extension in Fr. and Eng.] 

1 . Of or belonging to citizens ; consisting of citi- 
zens^, or men dwelling together in a community, as 
in civil society, civil life ; also, of the nature of a 
citizen, as t civil man, f civU creature. The literal 
sense ' of citizens ’ is rare (quot. 1848). 

Shwss. Rom. 4 Prol. (Globe), Wheredvil blood 
makM Mvil hands unclean. 1594 Hooker Eccl Pol, i. § tc 
(R) Ciuill Society doth more content the nature of mar 
then any prmateundof solitary liuing 1508 Florid, Inur- 
bare, to endenizen, to become or make a citizen, or a ciuil] 
man. 165s Carter H on. Redw. (1660) 63 Man as a Civil! 
meature, was directed to this form of subjection. 

Earl Rc^com. (J.), Civil life was by the muses taught 
1690 J, Harrington Def. Rights Unto. Oxford 7 And foi 
^ Vice Chancellor for leave to bi 

put of his house, a X770 Jortin Serm. VII. i. 14 Since ther 
iniants are subjects of the State and members of civi! 
society. 18,^ Macauiav Hist. Eng, II. 669 The proudes! 
of Western Europe have streamed with civil blood. 

2 . Of or ;pertaining to the whole body or com- 
munity of citizens ; pertaining to the organizatioi] 
and internal affairs of the body politic, or state. 

*4M;^®'awan4 London, that auncyent Cytie .. I thynki 
sornwhat to expresse, Of. theyr good ordre, and Cjmylt 
polycy, That they so longe haue ruled theyr Cytie by. 1533 


Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb ) 34 The inhabitantes. .kwpe 
also a certayn ciuile iustice andlxendly loue one to another. 
<ri6oo Hooker Ecct, Pot vii. xv. § s To exercise civil 
dominion of their own. etsSsp Bp. Hall Art Dtuine 
Medit. xiv, The Heathen Romans entred not upon any 
puhlike civil] businesse, without, etc, ^X76s Blackstone 
Comm. 1 . 1. xii. 31M The civil state consists of the nobility 
and the clergy. X830 Mackintosh Etli. Philos. Wks. 1846 
I. 37 If he had turned to civil institutions, he might have 
learned that some nations had preserved an ancient, simple, 
and seemingly rude mode of legal proceeding. 

3 . Civil war, strife, troubles, etc. : such as occur 
among fellow-citizens or within the limits of one 
community. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 189 A batayle ciuile 
bj'gan bytwene Julius and . . Pompeus. X494 Fabyan v. 
cxviii, 93 A louer of csmj'le batayle. xjso J. Coke Eng. 4 
Fr. Herald § 24 (zS/yi 63 Contencions and warres. . amonge 
themselves or with theyr neyghbours, whiche the Romaynes 
call the cyvyle warre. sgsg Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref, 
I. App. vii. 12 As we sec for civil! quietness, there is ap- 
pointed in every Village one constable. xs68 _ GRArjoN 
Chron. II. 625 Domesticall dj^corde, and cyvill discencion. 
1379 Fulke Rf. Rastel 763 By meanes of ciuil and. externe 
warres. 1593 Shaks. RiHi. II, ill iu. loa With .ciuill and 
vnciuill Armes. 1595 — yokn iv. u. 247 Hostilitie, and 
ciuill tumult reignes. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars ii. (R.), 
When that approued and victorious shield Must in this 
civil massacre be tome. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 125 r 3 
A furious Party-Spirit, -when it rages in its full Violence, 
exerts itself in Civil War and Bloodshed. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 172 Compelled by civil troubles to go into 
banishment. x8es Kingslly Herew. ix. 145 

b. The Civil War', in England applied speci- 
fically to the struggle between the Parliament and 
Charles I in the 17th c. ; in U. S. often to the 
War of Secession, of 1861-5. 

[1649 Reynolds Hosea vi. 104 We are now under the 
heavy calamity of a Civill warre.] xyiz Budgbll Sped. No. 
313 r 16 The Civil War broke out . . one of them followed 
the Parliament, the other the Royal Party, a 1834 Mack- 
intosh Revolution Wks,. 1846 II. 13 Their suffering in the 
royal cause during the civil war. 

+ 4 , Civic, municipal. CivU croxvn', = civic 
crown. Obs. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis vi. xiii. 37 With ciuile crownis of 
the Strang aik tre. X590 Marlowe Edw. II, iii. iii. 30 
Make England's civil towns huge heaps of stones. 17x3 
Guardian (1756) I. No. 49. 2x5 ‘The folly of the civil land- 
lord in London, who . . is a stranger to fresh air and rural 
enjoyments. 

6. Of or pertaining to the individual citizen. 

X788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. xxxix. 28X The power 
which the community leaves him possessed of with respect 
to his own conduct, may be called his civil liberty. X793 
Blackstone Comm, (ed. xa) X49 That system of laws, .calcu- 
lated to maintain civil hberty. X84X Lane Arab, Nts, 1 . 62 
Slaves. have no civil liberty: but are entirely under the 
authority of their owners, 

6. Becoming or befitting a citizen. 

1526 Pi^. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 44 These iiii cardynall 
vertues, Temperaunce, Justice ciuyle or morall, Fortitude 
. .and Prudence. x6a8 Feltham Resolves ii. Ixii. (1677) 288 
There is a Civil Hatred when men in general detest Vice. 
1653-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) aifa To esteem the 
deceased holy is pious, to spare the absent, just, to take 
away the eternity of hatred, dinl. X76»-7i H. Walpole 
Veriue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 6x For the instruction of 
heathen children in Christian duties and civil knowledge. x86a 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxiit 105 It was civil, in 
the Roman sense, to mingle in the amusements of the 
citizens. 1883 T. H. Green Proleg. Ethics Introd. 7 That 
civil spirit through which the promptings of personal pas- 
sion are controlled. 

t 7 . Having proper public or social order; well- 
ordered, orderly, well-governed. Obs. 

xsox Shaics. Two Gent, v. iv. 156 They are leformed, 
ciuill, full of good. xg^—Hen, FiLU. 109 The ciuil Citizens 
kneading vp the bony. x6oo Dymmok Treat, Ireland (1843) 
13 The south parte [of the County of Wexford] as the more 
cyvill. 1606 Shaks. .,4 «<. 4 C 4 v. L x6 Ciuill streets. X64X 
Evelyn Mem. (1837) I. 37 A more quiet, clean, elegantly 
built, and civil place, than. .Antwerp. 1659 Milton Rupt, 
Coumsw. (1847} 439/2 That Army, lately so renown’d for the 
ci-vilest and best order’ d in the world. 1683 Morden Geogr. 
R edified 38 Ireland is a Flourishing Island, Civil in its 
self, and a good additional strength to the British Empire. 
8. In that social condition which accompanies 
and is involved in citizenship or life in communi- 
ties; not barbarous; civilized, advanced in the arts 
of life. 

*SS3 Eden Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 36 A region wel in- 
habited and ful of ciuile people. 1379 Cyuile 4 Vncyuile 
Life To Rdrs., Wee that inhabit a most cyuill C^untrey. 
1589 Puttenham Et^. Poesie i. ii. (Arb.) 30 Among the 
Latines of the ciuiller ages. x 6 a 6 Bacon Syh/a § 680 Beasts 
are more Hairy than Men ; and Savage Men more than 
Civil. x 68 a Milton Mosc. Pref. 567 Moscovy. .being 
me most northern region of Europe reported civil. 1&7 
Potter Antig, Greece il v. (17x5) 237 The Practice of all 
Nations, whether Ci-vil or barbarous. 1708 J. Chamber. 
i-AYNE St, Gt, Brit, It, I. ii (1743) 311 On the other side. , 
the People are much more civil. 1829 Southey 0 . Newman 
vii, As in civil, so in barbarous states, 1841 Catlin N. 
Amer, Ind. (1S44) II. xxxvi. 32 From my long silence of 
late, you will no doubt have deemed me out of the civil, and 
perhaps out of the whole world. 

t 9 . Educated; well-brM; refined, polished, 

‘ polite Obs. a. of persons. 

XS67 Maplet Gr. Forest ^2 A kinde of Symphonie whiche 
tjie congou sort call a Pipe : the learned and more ciuil 
kmde of men name it a Dulcimer, a 1368 Ascham Scholem. 

*30 A learned preacher, or a Ciuill lentleman. 
xoa8 Wither Brit. Rememb, 29 Unbeseeming jests, And 
stuffe which every civill care detests, 1647 Evelyn Corr. 


(1857) HI. S My character . . for the civilest Travellei that 
ever returned, a 1704 Locke Lett. (1708) 31 , 1 know what 
latitude civil and well bred men allow themselves. 

b. of things. 

1331 Robinson tr. More’s Utop, i. (Arb.) 64 This schole 
philosophie . . thinketh all thinges mete for euery place. 
But there is an other philosophy more ciuile, whyche 
knoweth . . her owne stage. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
HI. xviiL (Alb ) 200 The Greekes call it Asteismus, we may 
terme it the ciuill iest. i6ia Brtrewood Lang. 4 Rclig. 
iii. 23 'To their own languages, which they held to be moic 
civil than the Roman, 17x6 Cibber Love Makes Man iv. 
Hard by, Sir, at an House of civil Recreation. 

c. Public, popular. 

1603 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xi. § 3 The conceits . . (now 
almost made Ciuile) of the Malstring Spuite, and the force 
of confidence, and the like. 

1 10 . Of apparel. Not gay or showy ; sober, 
decent, grave ; also, of persons, decent or seemly 
in behaviour, customs, etc. Obs. 

x6o6 Dekker Sev, Sinnes i. (Arb) 13 In words, is he cir- 
cumspect: in lookes, graue : in attire, ciuill. x6ix Spllu 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xx. 103 Wantonly clad in the habit of an 
Amazon woman; alwayes costly, but seldome ciuill. i6ia 
T. 'Paylor Conan. Titus ii. ii Let this work be neucr so 
ciuill and seemely. c i6*a Fletchlr Woman’s Prise iii. 
hi, That fourteen ^^ards of satten glue my woman ; I do not 
like the colour — ^'tis too civill. a 1691 Virgin’s Contpl, in 
Bayford Ballads {xZj^ 931 Dolly, Molly, Susan, Bess, 
Pretty Maids in civil Dress, 
f 11 . Humane, gentle, kind. Obs. 

16x3 R. C. Table Alph. tgd, 3), Ciuill, honest in conuei- 
sation, or gentle in benauiour. 1648 Milxon Observ. Art. 
Peace Ci8sx) 557 Poynings Act, which was.. the civillest 
and most moderate acknowledgment impos’d of thii dc- 
pendance on the Crown of England. x66x Trial yatnes in 
Howell Si. Trials (1816) VI. 104 The sheriff and hangman 
were so civil to him in his execution, as to suffer him to be 
dead before he was cut down. X684 tr. Eutropms vii. 12X 
He was so civil in his government at Rome, that none ever 
was punished. 

12 . Polite or courteous in behaviour to otheis; 
sinking, in recent use, to 'decently polite ' up to 
the ordinary or minimum standard of courtesy’, 
or the merely negative sense of 'not (actually) 
rude’ ; while courteous and polite denote iJositivc 
qualities. 

Courteous is thus more commonly said of superiors, civil 
of inferiors, since it implies or suggests the possibility of 
incivility or rudeness. 

x6o6 Holland Sueton, lox A passing civill Apophthegme 
of his extant which hee uttered in the Senate. 1647 Clar- 
LNDON Hist. Reb, 1. (1843) 13/2 A man . . whom he had en- 
deavoured by many civil offices to make his Friend. 1633 
Walton Angler i. 38 We’l drink a civil cup to all the Otter 
Hunters that are to meet you to morrow. x68x Ray Corr. 
(1848) 130 Your very civil and obliging letter. 17x8 Free- 
thinker No. 6x. 38 A youth o^ht . , always to shew a Civil 
Regard to his Elders. 1760 (^ldsm. Cit. W, Ixxvii, They 
were certainly the civillest people alive. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride 4 Prej. xviii, With an expression of civil disdain, 
thus accosted her. 18x4 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XII. 
X38, 1 am sorry to add that 1 did not receive so civil an 
answer as ought to have been given to any body, a 1839 
Praeo Poems (1864) I. 231 And never said one civil thing 
When you were by to hear one. x 8 ao Lever H. Lorregner 
ii, The proud Earl of Callonby, who never did the ‘ civil 
thing ’ anywhere. Mod. ' I hope he answered you politely.* 

' Well, he was civil, which is something.' 

13 . transf. Of animals and things. 

x37a Bossewell Arinorie ii. 70 b, Aristotle saithe, that 
the Clone is a ciuill byrde. Quia sub Duce de^it. x6oz 
Holland Pliny I. ^x The tills of the Alps, waiang more 
mild and ciuil. a 1667 Jer. Taylor Serm, (1678) 326 A 
Lybyan Tiger, .shut up and taught to eat civil meat. X887 
Stevenson Underwoods i. ii. 3 Let the streams in civil 
mode Direct your choice upon a road. 

II. Since civil connotes what pertains to the 
citizen in his ordinary capacity, it is distinguished 
from vaiious words expressing specific depart- 
ments, and thus often opposed to these as a nega- 
tive term. 

X83S Austin yurispr. (1879) H- 780 The word civil 
has about twelve different meanings ; it is applied to all 
manner of obj ects which are perfec tly disparate. As opposed 
to criminal, it means all law not criminal. As opposed to 
ecclesiastical it means all law not ecclesiastical ; as opposed 
to military it means all law not military ; and so on, 

14 . Distinguished from wilitaty: non-military. 
Also (as in Civil Seeviok), from military and 
otaval. 

x6ia Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 70 Sir Anthony St. 
Leger .. performed great service in a ciuill course .. Sir 
Edward Bellingham who succeeded him, proceeded in a 
martiall course. x63a G. Herbert Temple, Church-PorL/i 
xxxiv. Game is a civil gunpowder, in peace Blowing up 
houses with their whole increase. 1738 Glovlr Leonidas i. 
411 Around him flow’d In civil pomp their venerable robes. 
1741 Middleton Ci'ter® (1742) II. vii. 278 As long as it was 
carried on by civil methods, one ought to take the honester 
side ; but -when it came to aims the stronger. x8a6 Cooper 
Mohicans i, A large civil cocked hat, like those worn by 
clergymen. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp, ii. (ed. s) 6 His 
sovereignty was civil as well as military. 

15 . Distinguished from ; non-eccle- 

siastical; and, with extended application, non- 
religious, non-sacred, secular. 

159* tr, yuniits on Rev. xiii, x One is of the civill Rbman 
Empire . . another of the Ecclesiastical or Propheticall. 
1644 Milton .,4 (Arb.) 34 Both in religious and dvill 
Wisdome, 1667 \l Krs.’SSOQSB. Fire Land. 67 To inundate 
filings saored and civil. 17561-7 tr. Keysleds Trav. (1760) 
HI. 288 Civil and canon law, ciim and ecdesiastical history. 
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lySjo Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V. toS Talents and virtues, 
civil, military, or religious. 1830 Mackintosh Rth. Philos. 
'Wks. 1846 I. 37 Civil and ecclesiastical oppressois, 

't'.b. Theol. Naturally good or virtuous, but 
unregenerate; moral; good as a citizen, but not 
as a saint. Hence civil righteousness. Obs, 

1619- W. ScLATER Expos, 1 Thess. (1630) 40 A ciuill Chris- 
tian obseruing these duties without knowledge of their 
iniunction in the Word of God, is as farre from Sanctifica- 
tion as were Heathen Moralists. 1655 Gouge Comm. Heb. 
II 470 Meere civill men are such as suppose all religion to 
consist in the externall duties^ of the second Table. 1663 
Blair Antobiog, i. (1848! 4 Being then only civil, till many 
years thereafter the Lord showed her mercy. i6j6 W. Row 
Suppl, Blaii^s Autohiog. x. (1848) 166 Many that were civil 
before having become exceedingly loose. 

e. Civil Magistrate : the temporal authority as 
disting^nished from the ecclesiastical. 

_ 1631 C. Cartwright Cert, Relig. ii. ifi Luther admonish- 
ing to obey the Civil Magistrate. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV. 108 An entire exemption of it’s clergy from any inter, 
course with the civil magistrate. 

\Q. Law. Distinguished from : Pertain- 

ing to the private relations between members of a 
community, and to the legal proceedings employed 
in settling them. Also distinguished ixam. political 
(as in ‘political offence, trial’, etc.) 

x6ii _Cotgr., Civilizer vn crimi/tel, to chza^s his Indict- 
ment into an action; to turne a ciiminall, into a ciuill, 
cause, _ 1764 Burn Poor Laws zBg Civil, implies an offence 
of a private nature, betwixt party and party, and not where 
the king is party. X858 Lu. St Leonards Hatidy Bk. 
Property^ Law xxii. 170 No person who shall have taken 
such civil proceeding can commence any prosecution under 
the Act. x887_ Fowler Prmc. Morals 11. iii. 14s A Civil 
Injury (as distinct from a Crime) is a wrong for which the 
law awards reparation to the injured individual. 

17. Legal as distinguish^ from natural-, in the 
eye of the law and in all that respects legal rights 
or standing ; ‘ as a person banished or outlawed, 
is sifid to suffer civil, though not natural death ’(J.). 

X636 Jbames Mixt. Schol, Div. 161 Buried in a civill 

f rave of captivity, and most miserable servitude, a ■tihf] 
ER. Taylor (J.), Break not your promise, unless it be 
unlawful or impossible ; either out of your natural, or out 
of your civil power, c 168a Beveridge Serm. (1739) I. 71 
When he hath given it to us, we have a civil right to it, 
X767 Blackstone Comm. II. 121 It may also determine by 
his civil death; as if he enters into a monastery, whereby 
he is dead in law. 

18. Of divisions of time: Distinguished from 
natural, astronomical, solar, etc. Legally recog- 
nized for the purposes of ordinary life and social 
organization. 

- Thus the civil day in modern times consists of 24 hours 
and begins at midnight ;_the civil year contains 363 days, 
and in leap year 366, beginning on the 1st of Jan., etc. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 36 Those that have defined and 
set out a civil day. x66a Stillincfl. Orig, Sacr. i. vi. § x 
The ordinary or civill year did want intercalation. x8ia 
WooDHOUSE Asiron. ix. 66 The common civil year, .of 365 
days. 

19. Of, pertaining or according to the Roman 
Civil Law. (See below.) 

1363-87 Foxe A. ^ M, (1684) II. 3x6 Unless I should use 
that civil remedy called in law Acceptilation. 13^ Skaks. 
Merck. V. V. i. 210 No Woman had it, but a ciuill Doctor. 


20. See Civil law (bight), Civil Iast, Civil 
Sbbvicb, Sbbvaht, in their alphabetical places ; 
Civil Engineer, see EirGiifEBB. 

B. as sb. 

tl. = Civilian i ; civil law personified. Obs. 
1362 Langl. P. pi. a. n. 57 Nov/- Simonye and Siuyle 
stonde]? for)> bo}>e. Ibid, B. ii. 1x3 pis dede I assele Bi 
sijte of Sire Symonye and cyuyles [A. ii. 8a Notaries] leue. 
Ibid. B. XX. 136 To J>e arches in haste he jede anone after, 
And torned Ciuile in-to Symonye._ 1393 Ibid. C. hi. 7* 
Preyh cyuyle it to see and symonye it to rede. 

1 2. pi. Civil matters, concerns, or affairs ; ra 
ffoXiTixd. Obs. 

1646 Saltmassh Some Drops ii. 74. ^1634 G. Goddard In 
Burtoiis Diary I. Introd. 19 [Neither] from the Level- 

lers, who would introduce a party in civils, nor from the 
Sectaries, who would cry down all order and government 
in spirituals. 1676 Marvell Gen.Couwits 'Wks. 1875 lY. 
152 Oppression and persecution in ci-vils and spirituals 
17x7 'WoDRow Corr. (1843) II. 319 Arbitrary Goveinment in 
civils, and persecution for matters of conscience, 

1 3. pi. Civil standing or position. Obs. 

1630 B. DiscoUimimvm 48 For my Civills, some say I am 
a Gentleman, some say an Esquire. 

f 4. pi. Citizens, commons. Obs. 

X638 Sir a. Haslerigge in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 99 
As glorious a work for our civils, to put an end to the King 
and Lords. The right is. .without all doubt, in the people. 

C. as «!/».■= CrviLLT. Obs. 

j. EAf on Honey-combe 229 If he were meerely civill 
honest, it leaves him still meerely civill honest. X767 Babler 
, No. 12 , 1 never heard of a man who behaved commonly civil 
to a woman, who, etc. ... ... 

D. in combination (parasynthetic), as civil- 
mannered, -tongued, etc. See also Civil-wbalth. 

x6ai Fletcher Island Princess i. iii. The people they 
show brave too, civil-manner'd. 163a Milton 12a 
Till civil-Suited Morn appear. 

f Civil, V. Obs. rare-K [f. the adj.J trans. To 
make civil, civilize. 

X39X G, Fletcher Rwsse Comnm. (1837) iSi If they were 
once civilled and brought to more understanding, 

Civil^, obs. form of Sevillb. 


Civilian (sivMian). [a. OF. civilien, of or 
pertaining to the civil law, as in droit civilien, 
docteur civilien, f. civil, L. civilis. Later uses 
in English start from other senses of Civil.] 

1. One who makes or has made the Civil Law 
(chiefly as distmguished originally from the 
Canon Law, and later from the Common Law) the 
obj'ect of his study: a practitioner, doctor, pro- 
fessor, or student of Civil Law, a writer or autho- 
rity on the Civil Law. 

‘ By civilian is meant in English (i) one who professes and 
practises the civil law, as opposed to the common, or muni- 
cipal law of England; (3) one who teaches or expounds this 
civil law ; (3) one who studies it' (De QuinceyL 
_ X388 'Wyclif Bible Prol. 51 Sumtyme cyuylians and canon- 
istris weren deuout, and. .bisyonher lernyng. X376 Fleming 
PanoplteEp, 387 , 1 woulde wishe you to be a Civilian [note, 
A professour or studient of the Civil lawe, whiche yeeldeth 
great advantage]. 1388 FrAunce Lawiers Log. Ded., 
Twen W civilians, and as many common lawyers. 1389 H ay 
any Work 24 Ciuillians Hue by the court of Amral tie . . as well 
ashy the Arehes, x63t Baxter 316 Ulpian.. and 
all the Civilians. 1632 Newham tr. Seldetis Mare Cl. 41 
Both the Canonists and Civilians. 1788 Graves Recollect, 
Shenstone 36 (T.) He [^enstone] kept his name in the 
college txioks, and changed his commoner's go-wn for that 
of a civilian. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. (X864) V. viit. viii. 
26 Two learned civilians from Bologna, 1864 Spectator 
No. 1875. 64X Doctor's Commons . . has dissolved itself, and 
civilians will ere long be as exdnct as the dodo. 

*1*2- Theol. ‘One who, despising the righteous- 
ness of Christ, did yet follow after a certain civil 
righteousness, a justiiUt civilis oi\s& own ’(Trench). 
Cf. Civil 15 b. 

x6xg Yi. ScLATER Expos, x Thess. (1630) 36 Distinguishing 
Regenerate mens actions from their counterfeits in Hypo- 
crites and Ciuilians. 1642 Rogers Haaman 104 (Trench) 
^e mere naturalist or civilian .. I mean such an one as 
lives upon dregs, the very reliques and ruins of the image 
of God decayed. X643 Rutherford Tryal ^ Tri. Faith 
(184s) 102 There be no moral men and civilians in heaven. 

3. A non-military man or official. 

' Ihe fashionable and most childish use of this word now 
current, viz. to indicate simply a non-military persoit— ause 
which has disturbed and perplexed ail our past literature 
for six centuries ’ (De Quincey Bentley Wks. vll. 79 w/e). 

a, 01 -ig. (More fully Indian Civilian) : One of 
the covenanted European servants of the East 
India Company, not in military employ. Now, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service of the Crown. 

X766 (as May) H, Sthachey Lett, in Malcolm Life of 
Clive III. S4 About the rage of the civilians and more than 
madness of the military. X766 (28 May) Clive Lett. ibid. S 9 
If the civilians entertain the officers, dismiss them the service. 
xSag Blackw, Mag. XXV. 364 Civilians and Indian officers 
returning from sick furlough. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 99 Associating with them European civilians in 
the administration of justice. 1B76 Green Short Hist. x. 
759 He [Warren Hastings} won the love of the new ' civil- 
ians ' as he won the love of the Hindoos. 

' b. generally (esp. in military parlance): One 
who does not professionally belong to the Army 
or the Navy ; a non- military person. 

1829 Sterling Ess. ^ 7 W/«s (1848) I. i3x The reasons of 
the warlike manoeuvres are made plain, even to quiet 
civilians. z836 Mem, Sir R. Peel i, 123 But the chief 
governor . . -was not a civilian. He was a brave and dis- 
tii^ished soldier. x868 Regul. ^ Ord. Army r 287 The 
Officers are not responsible for debts Incurred by the Mess- 
man, such Messman being a Civilian. 

*t 4. (See quot.) 

1370 Levins Manip, xg A civilian^ civilis, polUicus, 

5 . attrib. and appositive, in various senses. 

1643 Milton Tetrach. Deut. xxiv. 1, z Wks. (1847) 191/x 
That civilian emperor, in his title of JDonations , 1858 
Bright Sp. India 20 May, The old civilian Council of Cal- 
cutta. 1864 Times 13 Sept. (L.) Men . . previously passed 
by army or civilian surgeons. xSi64Daily Tel, 10 Mar,, All 
over the world military men view any civilian interference 
with dislike. 

Hence Civilianiaxn, nonce-wd., Civilian doctrines 
or principles, opposition to militarism ; Civil- 
ianlze v. nonce-wd, to render civilian, to make 
(the army) a civilian body. 

1888 Macm, Mag, Aug. 267 Even in these days of rampant 
British civiliatiism, proud of its defencelessness and frill of 
pity for the strong man armed. 1870 Ibid. Sept. 397/1 The 
latter, .simply 'civilianizes' the array. 

Civilisation, -ise ; see Civilization, -izb. 
Ci'vilislly a- rare. Somewhat civil- 
x8ao Blackw, Mag. 'VIII. 124 Then spoke Mr. Marsh in a 
civilish way. 

t Givilist. Obs. [ad. med.L. civilista (used 
'by Fortescue De Laud. Leg. Angl. viii.), f. L. 
civilis civil (law), after canonista Canonist.] 

1. = Civilian r. 

X349 Compl. Scot. Frol, xo As necessmr, as. .ane cordinar, 
ebarpenteir, captan, duilist, or ony vthir craffi or sciens 
ax 6 n Donne Ess. Divinity (1651) 54 The Civilists have 
dignified the word Privilege. C17SS W. Orem Hist. Aber. 
deen in Bibl. Top. Bnt. (1789) V. iii. i_36 Patrick Gordon . . 
was made civilist at the King’s restoration j and . . exchanged 
the said office with this office of humanist [= Professor of 
Humanity], 

2. Theol. B Civilian 3 . 

1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (z6sa) A 10 b, The^luke- 
warmling and the civilist, his own knowtedge in the Scripture 
tels himne must live holier and ferventlier. 

•j* 3, A political student, a politician. Obs. 

X736 Warburton Allia/ue Ch. Sf State i. v. 'Wks, 1811 


Ifll. 55 I£ as a religionist he entered into society . . as a 
civilist he constituted a commonwealth. 

Ci'Vility' (sivi-liti). Al&o 4-7 with usual varia- 
tions, as m Civil, and final -e, -ie, -ye. [a. OF. 
civility, ad. L. civilitds, -tdtem, (i) art of civil 
government, politics, transl. Gr.iroAiTiK^, ( 2 ) courte- 
ousness, politeness, ( 3 ) (in Vulgate, etc.), citizen- 
ship =)ro\tTf /a, ( 4 ) in med.L., community, city, 
‘ civilitas, mansio hominum ^ Papias.] 

I. Obs. senses, connected with citizenship, and 
civil polity. 

+ 1. The status of a citizen ; citizenship. Obs. 
_X38a 'VVvcLiF Acts xxii. 28 , 1 with moche summe gat this 
riuylite [1388 fredom, Vulg. civilltatem, orig. x-oAiTefav]. 
a 1368 CovcRDALC Christ’s Cross i. Wks. II. 222 Your joy 
is in heav en, where your conversation and civility is. 

*i* 2. A community of citizens collectively. Obs. 
1399 Marston Sco.^ Villanie 11. vii. 207 Yon sad ciuility 
Is but an Oxe, that with base drudgery Eates up the land. 

+ 3. Civil or secular lordship or dominion. Obs. 

_ c X380 Wyclif Wks. (18801 385 pai bissyen hem to be ky ngis 
in her oivne, and reioycen hem fulle myche in fiat cyuylite 
or seculerte. Ibid, pis is pe mooste cyuylite or seculer 
lordeschipinge bat eny kynge or lorde hap on his tenauntis, 
XS30 Proper Dialogue 

*t* 4. A cml or secular capacity. Obs. 

*549 Latimer and Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 67 What an 
enormitie is this in a Christian realme to seme in aciuilitye, 
hauynge the profyt of a Prouestshyp and a Deanry, and a 
Personage. 

*1* 6 . Polity, civil organization and government. 
*537 Starkey To Pole in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1 . App. Ixxxi. 
103 In the joyning of these two lives together, .stondeth the 
chief point of true Christian civility. 1338 — England 119 
The ordur of our law also in the punnyschment of theft . . 
faylyth much from gud cyuyly te. 1394 Mirr, PoUde (X590) 
A, Folicie is deriueo from the Gredce woord noKvteia which 
in our tongue we may tearme Ciuihtie, and that which the 
Grecians ,did name Politicke gouernement, the Latines 
called, the Gouernement of a commonweale, or ciuile societie. 
1670 Brooks^ Wks, (1S67) 'YI. 68 How have the rules of the 
Persian civility been forgotten in the midst of thee ! 
b. transf. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig, Med. 31 The civility of these 
little citizens [Bees and Ants] more neatly sets forth the 
wisdom of their maker. 

*)* 6 . Good polity ; orderly state (of a country) ; 
social order, as distinct from anarchy and disorder. 

*338 Starkey England 7 To bryng the hole cuntrey to 
quyetnes and cyuyly te. x^'ttx.Bullinger’s Decades (xiydi 
107 For the presemmg of publike peace and ciuilitie. loxx 
Monday Bnefe Chron. 44 Without civility, and government 
1 7. Conmrmity to the principles of social order, 
behavi'our befitting a citizen ; good citizenship. 

1337-8 Statutes Irel. an. aB Hen, VIII (1621) 120 Trajn- 
ing of his people . . to an honest Christian civilitie and 
obedience. 13^ Spenser State Irel. 5 They should have 
beene reduced to perpetuall ci-vilitie, xfoo TytviwsK. Ireland 
1x843) 6 The cheefe thinge wantinge in that cuntiye is cyvil- 
litye, and dutyfull obedience ofthepeopleto their soveraigne. 

I x64x^ Milton Ch. Govt. 11, Introd. (1851) 146 To inbreed and 
cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu, and publick 
' civility. 1647 Ward 5 * imp, Cobler (1843) 43 They confbrrae 
such as are profligate, into good civility. 1738 Acc, Bks. in 
A nn. Reg. 459/2 Their ci-vility (that is, their deference to the 
general laws, .and their attention to the common good). 

*1* 8 . Civil or secular quality ; secnlarity. Obs, 

1647 Land, Minister! Testimony in Neal Hist. Purii. 
(1736) III. 390 An inforced un'iformity of religion . . confounds 
the Civil _and Religious, and denies the very principles of 
Christianity and Civility. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc, (1650) 
369 If there were nothing in marriage but meere civility, 
the Magistrate might be meet to beimployedtn this service. 

*(• 9. Theol. Civil righteousness ; see Civil 15 b. 

16x9 W. ScLATER Expos. X Thess. (16^0) 40 Betwixt 
Ciuility and Sanctification obserue these differences. X633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts, H. T. 43 More . . by a sacrilegious 
pretence of religion, than he did before damne himsdf by 
an heathenish ciuilitie. a X640 W. Fenner Sacr. Faitlful 
ii. (1648) 57 Th^ come out of prophanenesse and enter into 
Civility, and a formall kind of profession. 

II. Senses connected with civilization, culture. 
10, ‘ The state of being civilized ; freedom from 

barbarity’ (J.); = Civilization a. arch. 

X349 CovErdale Erasm. Par. Col. II 7 Christ is to the 
. . wylde and barbarous, ciuilitie. X614 Raleigh Hist. 
World II, 305 From them the Greekes, then barbarous, re- 
ceived Qi-vilitie, x66a Fuller Worthies (1840) 1 , no Cloth 
sure is of the same date with civility in this land, a x68z 
Sir T, Browne Tracts 148 Not understood in a petty corner, 
but in parts of early civility. x6gx Ray Creation ii, (1704) 
251 Metals and Minerals . . necessaiy Instruments . . of Cul- 
ture and Civility. 1773 Johnson Western Isl. 'Wks. X. 508 
The progress of arts and cmlity. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. 
xyii. (x86s) 129 The nineteenth century of the era from which 
we date our civility. 18^6 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race 
'Wks, (Bohn) II. 27 The foundations of the new civility were 
to be laid by the most savage men. xSSi Shorthousb 
y. Inglesani vii. 177 A brutal people destitute of civility. 

+11. Polite or libeial education ; training in tbe 
‘humanities’, good breeding; culture, refinement. 
arch. 

*533 More Debell. SaUmYTes. 951/1 Me thinketh it som- 
what more ciuilytye . . a litle merely to mok him, then . . 
seriouslye to preace vpon him. xs68 Grafton Chron. II. 
69a Well and honorably educated, and in all Idnd of civilitie 
brought up. x66o Trial Regie. 101 , 1 am heartily sorry in 
respect you are Persons of great Civility and . . of very good 
parts. 16. . Def, of Uttiv. Qxford (ypgo) 33 The TJniver- 
sitiesare the public nurseries of Religion, Piety, Learning, 
and Civility, 1756-82 J, Warton Ess, Pope I. <) 3. 186 
Bring civility and learning into France. 18^ De Quincrv 
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CIVILIZABLE. 


CIVILLY. 


Aniobitff. Sk. Wlcs. II. i. S3 Our universities, all so many 

recurring centres of civility. ... 

fb. A branch of ‘humane’ or polite learning, 
a department of culture, 

1657 Howell Londitup. g Young Gentlemen do so_ ply 
their studies in all kinds of sciences, and other civilities, 
besides the Law. Wilkins Nat. Relig.\Z\ They [the 
Romans] had likewise spread their arts and civilities. 

12, Behaviour proper to the intercourse of civil- 
ized people; ordinaty courtesy or politeness, as 
opposed to rudeness of behaviour ; decent respect, 
consideration. 

1561 T. Norton tr. Calvin's Inst. rv. xx, (1634) 753 That 
among Christians may be a common shew of relinon, and 
among men may be man-like civilitie. >665 Gunvill 
Sa^s. Set. 75 My Civility to this Learned Man. obliged me 
to some Answer. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I.^vi, 
18 Some, .ladies, .have, .been to see me with great civility. 
*75* Johnson If rt;«Wer No, 165? 12, 1 must purchase by 
civility that regard which I had expected to enforce by 
insolence. 1^3 Prescott Mexico vii. v. (1864I 4^1 A cold 
civility, which carried no conviction of its sincerity. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 31 He would not use the common 
forms of civility. 

b. An. act or expression of politeness. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Introd. s These were not 
meerFag^n-Civilities. idoo iNCELo.^iwrK'. 4 r 1. (1682) 
III To accept of a Civil^. 1708 Swift Death Partridge, 
l..said some other civilities, suitable to the occasion. iW;} 
Llovd EH) 4- Flow II. 110 After a few more uneasy civili. 
ties on either side. 

c, + To do civility (obs.), to show civility.^ 
xSM Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemf. 11. § xa a Jesus being in. 
vitedj he went to do civility to the persons espoused.^ X77a 
Johnson in Boswell xxv, We should have shown his lady 
more civilities, 

+ d. Civility-money : that given (to bailiffs, 
jailers, etc.) in consideration. 01 anticipation of 
their good-will or good offices ; money given as a 
‘ tip 

1708 Motteux Raielais tv. xiv, To the Catchpoles and 
his Bums he ordered four Qucats for Civility Money. 1752 
Fielding Amelia viii. x. The bailiff . . hoped he would re. 
member the civility-money. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxi, 
No opposition was offered . . either by the euards or door- 
keepers . . one of the latter refused a shilfing of civility, 
mon^, tendered him by the Laird of Dumbiedikes. 

i*lo. Decency, seemliness: see Civil 10 , Ohs, 
z6xa Webster White Devil i, ii, Civility keeju them tied 
all day-time, but they are let loose at midnight. 18x7 
Hieron Wks. II. xoj Common ciuilitie teacheth vs to choose 
our way, and not wilfully to runne in the durt. 1672 Cave 
Prim. Chr. itt. ii. (1673) 273 They denied them the civility 
and humanity of burial. 

Giviluable (si'vibiziib*!), a. [[see -ablu.] 
Capable of being civilized. 

cx84oR.GHAUBEiis.S'rx. Ser. i. (i86d) 180 A race of animals, 
like a race of men, is civilisable. 1873 Morlcy Rousseau 
1. 183 Diversities in the civilizable quality of races. 

ClvUiza'de. nonct-wd. [f. Civilize v., after 
crusade, blockade, cannonade, etc. : see -ade.} A 
crusade in the interest of civilization. 

x8u Mill Liberty iv. x68 A recent writer . . proposes (to 
use his own words) not a crusade, hut scivilizade, against 
thh polygamous community-, to put an end to what seems 
to him a retrograde step in civilization, 1872 Contemf. Rev. 
XIX. 660 Mr. Mill, .went on to stigmatize, .any ' civiUzade ' 
against that institution. 

Clvilisatioix (sivilizFi'jun, -sizfi-Jbn). Also 
-isation. [f. Civilize + -ation. q.v. In modF. 
civilisaiion^l 

+ 1. Law, * A law, act of justice, or judgement, 
which renders a criminal process civil ; which is per- 
formed by taming an information into an inquest, 
or contrary’ (Hams, quoted by J.) The as- 
similation of Common Law to the Civil Law. 

1704-X0 Harris Lex, Techn (see above). X727-51 Cham- 
bers Cyc/., Civilisation is performed by turning the informa- 
tion into an inquest, or vice versa, X730-3S in Bailey. x8xs 
T, Jefferson Writ. (1830) _IV. 175) Getting us rid of all 
Mansfield's innovations, or civilizations of the common law. 

2. The action or process of civilizing or of being 
civilized. 

*775 Ash Diet., Civilization, the state of being civilized, 
the act of civilizing, 1828-46 Whately Elent. Rhet. 1. ii. 

§ 4 The descriptions some ivnters give of the civilization of 
mankind, by the spontaneous ongin, among tribes of savages, 
of the various arts of life, one by one. 28^9 M. Arnold 
Mixed Ess, Pref. 6 Civilisation is the humanisation of man 
in society. _ Mod. To attempt the civilization of the Austia- 
lian aborigines, 

3. (More usually) Civilized condition or state ; 
a developed or advanced state of human society ; 
a particular stage or a particular type of this. 

* 77 * Boswell %hnsm xxv, On Monday, March 23, 1 
founi^un [Johnson] busy, preparing a fourth edition of his 
.9, P'Ctionary . . He would not admit civilization, hut only 
civility. With great deference to him, I thought civiRza, 
twt, from tocivUize, better in thesense opposed to iaihariiy, 
than civiUty. 1773 in Ash (see a), a 1790 Warton (T.), The 
general growth of refinement and the progression of civilisa- 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wits, V, 154 Our manners, our 
civilization, and all the good things which are connected with 
manners, and with civilization. 18x4 S ir T, Munro Evtd. bef. 
Comm. H ofC., Then the Hindoos are not inferior in civiliza- 
tion to the peopleofEurope. 1837 Buckle Cwiliz. I. ii. 4sThe 
seat of Egyptian civilization ; a civilization which, .forms a 
stnkmg contrast to the barbarism of the other nations of 
Afnca. Ibid. 46 The civilization of Europe . . has shown a 
edacity of development unknown to those civilizations 
which were originated by soil. 1865 Lecky Ration, (1878) 


I. iB The ancient civilisations. .**74. Helps See. Press, lii. 

The more advanced the civilization, the less powerful 
is the individual. 

b. transf. 

1874 Lubbock Orig, Met. lus.^ L 13 Some communities 
of ants are more advanced in civilization than others. 

Civilisational (si vilizei-Jsnal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL."! Of or pertaining to civilization. 

X848 (.title) A Woman’s Account of England the Civilizer 
. .with reference to the Civilizational History of Modern 
Europe. 1849-32 Todd Cycl. Anat, ly. 1358/1 The abori- 
ginal inhabitants, .are by no means uniform . . in grade of 
civilisational development. x866 Lord Strangford in P all 
Mall G. 6 Apr. g Mere civilizational optimism. 

Civllizatory (sivilai'zatari), a. [f. Civilize: 
see -OKY.] Of civilizing nature. 

xSSa-g Schaff’s Encycl. ReL Knotul, I. X78 The natives 
were, .incapable of a rapid civilizatory development. x886 
A thenseum 6 N ov. 604/1 The ‘ civilizatory mission ' of Spain. 

Civilize (siwilaiz), v. fapp. f. i 6 th c. F. civil- 
izer (Cotgr.) now civiliser-, app. representing a 
med. or mod.L. civilizare, to make civil (a criminal 
matter), whence transferred to ‘ make civil ’ in other 
senses; f. Civil - h verbal formative -izdre, 

ad, Gr. in mod.F. -iser, Eng. -IZE, q. v.] 

1. To make civil (sense 7 ) ; to bring out of a 
state of barbarism, to instruct in the arts of life, 
and thus elevate in the scale of humanity; to 
enlighten, refine, and polish. To civilize away\ 
to do away with, by civilization. 

z6ox CoRNWALLYES Ess, H. xxviil, And ciuilized, or ciuited 
. .kisse the hand. x6xz Cotgr., Civilizer, to ciuilize, biing 
to ciuilitie, make ciuill, to t^e, quiet, reclaime. 1631 
Massinger Etnyeror East i. ii, I.. civilize Their barbarous 
natures. 1641 J. Jackson True Evatig. T. II. loa The 
doctrine of the Gospell. .Chrisdanizeth men, and then civil- 
izeth them. 17x3 Addison Caio 1. iv, To civilize the rude 
unpolish'd world. x^^Johnson in Boswell 3oAug., Avery 
savage parish was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, who 
came among them to teach a pet^ school. 11x876 J. H. 
Newman Jitsi. Sk, 1 . 1. iv. 179 Christianity itself has never, 
I think, suddenly civilized a race. 

+ b. To subject to civil authority. Ohs. 
i6z4 Caft. Smith Virginia iv. 147 It is more easie to 
ciuilize them by conquest then &ire meanes. 1723 De Fob 
Voy, round World (X840) 251 The king of Spain did not 
allow troops sufficient to civilize and reduce them. 

c. To polish what is rude or uncouth. 

x6^ Fuller Holy 4- Pr^, St, n. xix. 124 If I can civilize 
his rudenesse by my swonf. 1748 Chesterp. Lett, II, cliv. 
49 Your exercises of riding, fencing, and dancing will civilize 
and fashion your body and your limbs. 

d. transf. To domesticate, tame (wild animals). 

Z721 Bradley Philos. Ace. Whs. Hat. 64 For the Pike . . 

as it is a Fish of Prey, it has been thought impossible to 
civilize it, or make it any way familiar with Mankind. 
f2. To make ‘civil’ (sense 15 b) or moral; to 
subject to the law of civil or social propriety. 

a X640 W. Fenner Sacr. FaithfuU ii. (X648) 57 He doth 
not say civilize your members; many there be that civilize 
their earthlie members. [Cf. Civiuty p.]^ 

•}*3. To make lawful or proper in a civil com- 
munity. Ohs, rare. 

Milton Divorce ii. xii. (X851) 92 With an ignominious 
note of civilizing Adultery. 

4. Law. To turn a criminal into a civil cause. 

In mod. Diets, [Cotgr. has F. civilizer in this sense.] 

5. intr. To become civilized or elevated. 

x868 W. Greg Lit. Se Soc, Judg, 410 If they [the negroes] 
are to civilize . . they must work either at a trade .. or on their 
own grounds, 

+ 0. intr. To conform to the requirements of 
civil life, to behave decently. 

1603 Sylvcstfr Dm Barias n. iii. Law, 1 Civilize, least 
that I seeme Obscosne. 

Civilized Csi-yilaizd), 7^/. a. [£ prec.-f-ED.] 

1. Made civil ; in a state of cmlization. 

z6zi Cotgr., CivilisS, ciuilized, made ciuile. 1692 Bent- 
ley Boyh Lect, V, ij6 Those Savages were not then what 
civilized mankind is now. xjj6 Johnson in Bos. ax Mar., 
The advantages of civilized soaety. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
IV. 281 The ancient civilised world. iWa RvsiatfMfmera 
Pulv. (1880) 37 A civilized mercantile community, 

2. Of or pertaining to civilized men. 

**54 Gayton Fest. Notes m, x, izg Such civiliz’d deport- 
ment, shews of Love 1739 Cibber Aj)al. (1756) I, x8x A few 
civiliz’d hands signified their approbation. X833 Johnston 
CAem. Com. Life II. 308 The luxu^ of civilised perfumes. 
a X839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 74 'The strangers spoke no 
civilised language. X873 Lubbock Oriz. Civtliz. App. 467. 
Hence Cl'vUiiednesB, dvilized quality or con- 
dition. 

1879 M. Arnold Equality Mixed Ess. 86 France owes. . 
her CLvilisedness to equality. 

Civilizee (sivildzr). [see -EE^.] A person 
civilized. 

x86x R, Burton City Saints 80 The civilizee shudders at 
the idea of eating wolf. x88o Scribn. Mag. Nov. 61 That 
the man of training, the dvilizee, is less manly than the 
rough, the pioneer. 

Civilizer (si-vildzaj). [f. Civilizb ». + -eb 1 .] 
One who or that which dvuizes. 

■Sw- 80 The first Civilizers of Men, 
Md Makers of Laws. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. ao6 p 4 
civilizers of nations. Z804 Ann. Rev, II. 66 But armies 
. . are wretched civilizers. 1870 Daily News 25 July 5 Com- 
merce is^not merely the cmlizer but the peacemaker, 
Ci'vilizinff, vhl, sb. [f. Civilize -nret 1 .] 
The actipn ofthe vb. Civilize ; civilization. 


x6ii Cotgr., Affakterie ..a ciuilizing, making gentle, 
175a Ld. Advoc. In Scots Mag. (1753) 824 /* The civilizing 
ofthe highlands of Scotland. 

Ci"VlUBingi [f- as prcc. -h -ING 2 . 

dvilizes or advances civilization. 

Milton Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 338 A civilizing 
Conquest. X883 Athenseum xa May 399/1 The most potent 
civilizing agent. 

Civil law, fright. [L. jus civile.'] 

The law of Roman citizens; thence, the Roman 
law as a whole, esp. as received in Western Chris- 
tendom in and after the Middle Ages. 

In early times, special^ distinguished from the Canon law, 
in later times from the Common law of England. See Law. 

c X380 WvcLiF Sel. Whs. III. 326 Alle bis is lawe cyvyl. 
^2423 Wyntoun Cron. viii. iii. 95 The lawys cyvyle, na 
canown. X4B3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/1 Crete scyence bothe 
in ryght cyuyl and in Cannon. 2377 Bullinger^s De- 
cades (2592) Z07 There are an innumerable companic of ex- 
amples in the ciuill law. X75X Johnson Rambler No. 125 
F I It is one of the maxims of the civil law that definitions 
are hazardous. 28x7 W, Selwyn Law Nisi Prius II. 8^7 
This head of revocation was originally borrowed from the 
civil law, x8^ M'Culloch Acc, Brit. Emyire (1854) II. 
3SS Trinity Hall has twelve fellowships, usually held by 
graduates in the civil law. 

b. In more general sense : The law of any city or 
state regulating the private rights and duties of the 
inhabitants ; also used in other senses of civil. 

2483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Right lawe deuyne cyuyl and 
moralle. 1588 Fraunce Lawie^s Log, Ded., The name, 
Cyvill, beeing common to the several lawes of any peculiar 
kingdome. 1631 Hobbes Leviaih. (1B39) 252 Civil law, is 
to every subject, those rules, which the commonwealth hath 
commanded him . . for the aistinction of right, and wrong. 
x8s3 Cobbett Rnr, Rides 378 In defiance of the law, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
II. 395 In the administration of civil law, Panchayats were 
had recouise to, while criminal cases were investigated by 
the British functionaries in person, x88o Muiriikad Inst. 
Gains i. § x What each people has established on its own 
account is peculiar to itself, and is called its civil law. 

Civil iist. orig. A list of the charges for the 
civil or administrative government of the state ; 
the establishment supported by the moneys voted 
on this list (fibs /) ; the term was used to specify a 
number of charges upon the public revenue, most 
of which have been at different limes removed to 
otheraccounts,andit is now retained for the amount 
voted by parliament from the public revenue for 
the household and personal expenses of the 
monarch, and for the payment of the Civil List 
pensions, i e. pensions granted by the royal bounty, 
and not provided for in connexion with employ- 
ment in one of the departments ofthe public service. 

X7xaBuDGELL5;^rc/. No. 3x3 § x/ The Youth, .endeavoured 
to raise himself on the Civil JList . . [he] succeeded so well, 
that he was in a short time made a Judge under the Pro- 
tector. X733-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 127 All our Princes 
since.. have continued to be, only Proprietors for Life of 
that Part of the publick Revenue, which is appropriated to 
their Civil-List. 18^9 Ht. Maktineau Hist. Peace i. ii, 24 
In 1816 it was mentioned that there was a debt of ;£ 277,000 
upon the Civil List. 2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111. xv. 
558 The expenses of the royal household are now entirely 
separated from the expenses of the civil government ; I>ut 
by a whimsical perversion, the name of Civil List has 
remained attached to., the revenue., appropriated to the 
expenses of the Royal Household. 

Civilly (si-vili), adv. [f. Civil a. + -ly 2 .] In 
a civil manuer- 


] That 


't'l. In a way characterizing, becoming, or be- 
fitting citizenship- Ohs, 

Z354 Act z ^2 Phi. i- M, c. 7 § z The Children in the said 
Cities, .were civilly brought up and instructed. X377 Har- 
rison England it. iii. (2877) i. 83 Rules of discipline, vnder 
which they liue most ciuilie in their houses. x3M Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. 1. 1 25 (R.) That a multitude should , . concurre in 
the doing of one thing (for this is ciuilly to liue). 

2. With reference to civil matters : thus often 
used in contrast to ‘ ecclesiastically,’ ‘ politically,’ 
‘ naturally,’ etc. 

*577 Vautrouillier Luther on Ef. Gal. 134 He that will 
vnderstand thys sentence ciuilly, may doe it after thys sort. 
1587 Fleming Cout, Holinshed III. 358/1 Expressing . . the 
subiects allegiance ciuilie.^ X832 Austin Jurisir. (2879) II. 
liii. 892 The predecessor in the case of heirship must have 
died : that is. .must have died physically, or. .civilly. 1833 
Robertson ^ .SVr/N. Ser. in. xiii. 263 He lays down the 
principle . . in two ways ecclesiasticany and civilly. 

3. In accordance with the civil law or with pro- 
cedure relating to private rights and claims. 

2631 W. G. tr. Cowel's Hist, axo Whether he will prose- 
cute the party civilly or criminally. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 

Bev. 27 Aug, 263/a Clearly he would be 
civilly liable, but ought he to be also criminally liable? 
2872 Markby EUm. Law § too (1874) Whether their con- 
sequences be civilly or criminmly pursued. 

4. In accordance with civil morality ; < morally’ 
as opposed to ‘ spiritually ’ ; see Civil 15 b. Obs. 

* 59 * tr. Junius on Rev. iii 9 That is fall down and worship 
either thee civily, or Christ religiously. x6a8 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat, (1614^ 610 If the civilly righteous shall not be 
saved, where shall the notorious sinner appeare? 
i* 5. In a civilized manner. Obs, 

2386 'T. B. La Primaud Fr. Acad, i. (1594) loa That they 
might live civilly amongst, .savage nations, x6^ Sir T. 
Dxavtte Hydriot. (1736) Introd. 5 The Chinese [arel civilly 
content with their Companies in Effigy, which barbarous 
Nations exact unto Reality, 
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6. In a well-bred manner ; politely, courteously ; 
without any rudeness. 

igSa Huloet, Ciuillye, urituuiiim, 1573 Tusseb Hush. 
(1S7S) 17 Answere stranger ciullie, but shew him not thy 
secresie. 1662 Fuller worthies (1840) III. aso They were 
so civilly languaged. 1712 Steele S^ect. No. 268 ^ 2 , 1 
very civilly requested him to remove his Hand. 1835 
W. \gM\sQ Tmir Prairies The master of the house re- 
ceived us dvilly, but could offer us no accommodation. 

i*?. Soberly, decently; not gaudily. Obs. 

A 1626 Bacok New Ail. 3 The Chambers were, .furnished 
civilly. 

Civiluess. rare. [f. Cmii + -irass.] Civility. 

*SS3 Grimaldc Cicero's Offices Cviij, Sowre, lowring, 
blockish, nisticall, and farre from all ciuunesse of life. *632 
Lithgow Trav, x. (1682) Prejudicial to all Christian 
Civilness [^d] tranquil Government. 1730-36 Bailey, 
CivzlnesSy civility. 

Civil Service. A term originally applied to 
the part of the service of the East India Company 
carried on by the covenanted servants who did not 
belong to the Army or Navy (cf. Sebvice). Now : 
a collective term for all the non-warlike branches 
of the public administrative service of the state, 
including the diplomatic intercourse, the working 
of the post office and telegraphs, the educational 
institutions controlled by the state, and the col- 
lection of the revenue, etc. Also, the body of 
servants of the state employed in any of these de- 
partments. Often attnb. as in Civil Service Com- 
viissimers ; Civil Service Supply Association and 
the like. Civil Servant, a member of the Civil 
Service. 

c 1785 Carraccioli Life 0/ Clive III. 164 A considerable 
sum . . contributed privately by gentlemen in the civil ser- 
vice, in aid of the military cause. 1800 Lo. Wellesley 
{title) Notes on the necessity of a special collegiate train- 
ing of Civil Servants. 2833 Asiatic ynil. X, 324 The two 
branches of the Indian service, civil and mihtary. 18^ 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 520 Mr. Hutchinson was in 
the Civil Service of the Company, Commercial Resident at 
Anjengo. 1845 Stocqueler Hnndbk. Brit. India (1854! 44 
To assist the Supreme Government of India . . a highly- 
educated civil service, consisting of some hundreds of mem- 
bers, is placed at its disposal. i86t Sat, Rev. 27 July go 
When a Civil Servant’s mind has reached the stage of sub- 
acute discontent which has not quite strength enough to 
develope into resignation. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. il x. 
(1876) 259 At the Civil-Service-Store in the Haymarket. 
1867 Yates Black Sheep (Hoppe), Down to the * Civil Ser- 
vant of the Company 1878 N. Atner. Rev. CXXVI. 27a 
He had alreadyappointed an able Civil-Service Commission. 
Ibid. CXXVII. 275 The fluctuations of civil-service reform. 

t Civil-wealth. Obs. 1 nonce-wd. [f. CivUi 
after eommon'wealthi\ The commonwealth or 
state in its civil or secular capacity. 

IS47 Bp. Hooper Answ. Bp. Winchesters Bk. Wks. 
(Paricer Soc.) 144 Euery man’s office and duty . . whether it 
he towards God or man '. and whether he he minister in 
the church, or in the civil-wealth. 

Civisxa (siwiz’m). [a. F. civisme, f. L. cTv-is 
citizen : see -laar. A well-known term of the 
French Revolution of 1^89 : although, according 
to Littr^, not in the Dictionary of the Academy 
till 1S35.] Principles of good citizenship. 

a. orig. and esp. Devotion or well-affected dis- 
position to the order established by the French 
Revolution of 1789, CertiJUate (+ card) ofcivism 

E F. certificat de civisme) : an attestation that the 
Lolder was thus well-affected. Cf. Iwcivisir. 

179a Hist, in Ann. Reg. 17 Suspicions against the Inten- 
tions of the King and the civism of his guards. 1793 N. 
Vansittart Rentarks on Pools Speech 21, 6oto persons ar- 
rested [in Paris] for not having Cards of Civism. 1830 
Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 976 A pretext, .for suspecting the 
'civism' (to revive that Jacobin word) of eminent citizens. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. v. vii, At all turns, you need your 
Certificate of Civism '. ^ 188^ Times is Dec. 6 Here is the 
Jacobin certificate of civism in actual play. 

"b. transf. to the ancient Greek and Roman re- 
pnblics, and to the citizen principle generally. 

1832-4 De Quincey Csesars Wte. X. 62 It might seem to 
throw some doubt., upon the sincerity of his ci»ifw,_that 
undoubtedly Augustus cultivated his kingly connexions. 
18^ R. W. Hamilton P(^. Edue. v. (ed. 2) 107. 1880 G. C. 
Warr in Academy 2S Sept. 216 That the Roman ‘civisni , 
the tradition of self-sacrifice for the public good, made the 
Roman people the rightful rulers of Europe. 

o. Jfig. Citizenship, fraternity. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollefs Dyemg I. Introd. 35 , 1 wish 
them to consider in me the civisme of the arts and sciences 
\le civisme des arts et des sciences). 

+ Civitated. ' Become like a citizen (Cockeram). 
* 1 * Cilfity, Obs. rare. [ad. L. civitas, It. civitd, ; 
see City.] =Cixy. 

1877 Stanyhurst Eescr. Irel, 9 (Halhw.) An ancient 
civitie. Ibid. (1586) II. ii All the civities and burroughs in 
Ireland have hem wholly Englished and with English 
conquerors inhabited. 

Clvory, var. of Ciboey : see also Sevbby. 
t Civy, civey. Obs. Forms : 4-5 cive, oyve, 
5 oyuee, -ey(e, cene, oeuy. [a. F. civi (13th c.), 
‘ a black sauce for a hare , (Colgr.). Littr6 
identifies with Civet 3 , and derives from cive, 
Chtvb, species of onion, onL. type csepatum ‘ made 
with onions'. In many reprints of ME. books, 
editors have mistaken cive for CiVB, chive, onion.] 
Vox.. II. 


‘ A broth or sauce made of the entrails of a hog j 
also broth or sauce for the forepart of a fried hare, 
made of wine, vinegar, veijuice, herbs, and spices j 
oyster broth, or broth made of boiled oysters’ 
(Cotgr. s. V. SivS). 

<2x32^ Names Hare in Ret. Ant. Z. 134 Come to me ded 
Other in ciue other in bred 1 c 1420 Liber Cocorttm (1862) 
20 Conyngus in cyve [v.r, cyne]. dbid. 21 Hams in cyve 
[v.r. cyne]. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ, Ord. (1790) 432 
Plays in Ceue It/iispr. cenej. Take playses, and make 
horn dene.. and frie horn in oyle, etc. ^1440 Recipes in 
Babees Bk. 60 Harys in cyueye. Take Har^, & Flc hem, 
& make hem clene, an hacke hem in gobettys, & sethe hem 
in Wateie & Salt a lytylle; ban take Pepyr, an Safroun, 
an Brede, y-grounde y-fere, & temper it wyth Ale. pan 
take Oynonys & Percely y-mynced smal to-gederys, & sethe 
hem he hem self, & afterward take & do ^er-to a porcyon of 
vynegre, & dresse in. Ibid. Con3mgys in cyveye. cstfuo 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 171 Oysturs 
m Ceuy, oysturs in grauey, your helthe to renewe. 

Ciza : aphetic f. Assisa : see Assize, Size. 

1663 Stryfe Lett, to his Mother, I never viuted the 
Kitchen yet.. and the Batteries hut seldom after meals; 
unlesse for a Ciza, that is for a farthing worth of small 
beer. 

Cizar, -zer, obs. ft. of Scissob, Sizab. 

Cize, obs. form of Size. 

Clabber (klse’bai). [a. Irish and Gaelic clabar 
mud.] 

1 . dial. Mud. Hence dabbery a., muddy. 

1824 MacTaggart Gallov. EttcycL, Clabber, any soft dirty 

matter. 1880 Antrim 4 Down Gloss . ' They dodded clabber 
at me,’ ‘ Don’t put the dog into that clabhery hole.* 

2 . =BoirNy-ci,ABBEB, milk naturally curdled. 

X634 Ford Perkin Warbeck m. ii. Healths in usquebaugh 

and bonny clabbora 1828 Webster, Climber or Bonny- 
clabber. 18^ Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v. Bonny-clabber, 
It is sometimes called simply dabber. 1884 Bourkb Snake 
Dance of Moguls xxx. 334 We feasted heartily on mush- 
melons and clabber. 

Hence Clabber v., intr. to curdle, as milk. 

1880 in Webster Suppl. 

Olabord, obs. form of Clapboabd. 

Clacbaa (kla'xan). Sc.Katnorth-Irish. Forms; 
6 dauebanne, 7 claucban, 8 olaughan, 9 cla- 
chen, 7- clacbam. [Gaelic clachan ‘village, 
hamlet, burying-place '(Shaw), app. f. stone. 

The form in modem Gaelic^ with secondary accent on -ati, 
is that of a diminutive of clock. ; but it is not dear what the 
original sense was ; ite most common current use is ‘ step, 
ping-stones ’ across a stream, but it has been used for ' village * 
m Gaelic song and phrase. It used to be said that the three 
requisites of a Highland village were a church, an inn, and 
a smithy ; hence the contextual use of clachan both for ' the 
church ’ and the ' pubhe-hoose ’. (Prof. Mackinnon.)] 

A small village or hamlet in the Highlands or 
west of Scotland. Also attrib. 

1425 Wyntoun Cron. xi. xviL 9 (Jam.) Clachin Yha. 
1381 Sc. Act Jos, VI (1597] § xio Passing to Burrows, 
Towues, Clauchannes and AUe-houses. 1640 Galston Sess. 
Rec. in Old Ck. Life Scotl. (1885) 209 Two of the elders . . 
ordained to go throw the Clachan at ten at night 1642 
Ayr Presbyi. Minutes ibid. 59 'Thmr could not ane audience 
be had in the clauchan. 1785 Burns Death ^ Dr, Horn- 
book iii. The clachan yill had made me canty. 1829 Scott 
Rob Roy Introd., The goodwife of the clachan had hidden 
Cunningham's sword. i8n Blackie Lays Highl. 83 From 
every dachan in long Glencoe. x88o Aninm f Down 
Gbss., Clachan, a small cluster of cottages. 

Clacht(e, obs. pa. t. of CiiEech, Glees. 

Clack (klsdt), sb. Also 5-7 olacke. [Goes 
with Clack ; cf. F. claque dap or blow with 
the flat of the hand; also Du. klak, MHG. klac 
crack, etc. (Sense 6 may be the original (cf. the 
verb) ; but in its later use it is mainly transferred 
from branch I.)] 

I. Of mechanical sounds, etc. 

1 . A sharp, sudden, dry sound as of two flat pieces 
of wood striking each other, partaking of the 
character of a clap and a crack, 

[1389 R. Harvey Pf. Perc, (i860) 10 The dadee of thy mill 
is somewhat noisome.] 1398 Florid, Castagneite, little 
shels. .to make a noise or sound or dack with their fingers. 
1674 Petty Disc. bef. R. Soc. 100 In all Breast- and Under- 
shot-Mills . . to count the Clacks, Revolutions or Stroaks 
made within the Time. z8n Brewster Nat. Magfc xi. 
274 The clacks produced by the swivel of a ratchet-wheel. 
iWx L. Noble Icebergs 31X BStting upon the wooden latch, 
up it came with a jerk and a clack that went . . to the ears 
of every sleeper. z868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870} 1 . 1. 157 
The great wheel's measured clack. 

2 . An instrument which makes this noise. 

x6xx CoTSR., Cliquette . . also, a childs rattle, or clacke. 
ifeB Thoms Anecd. 4 Traditions 113 (Halliw. s.v. C lacker) 
‘ (Slacks of wood,’ small pieces of wood to clap with. 

1 3 . The clapper of a mill ; an instrument which 
by striking the hopper causes the com to be shaken 
into the mill-stones. Obs. 

CX440 Promp. Parv., Clappe or clakke of a mille, taran- 
iara, baitllus. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr.^ Tong, Cloquet 
de moulin, the clacke or clapper of a mill. X708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 29. 2/1 The Millers Cladcs and the Lawyer’s 
Clacks are in peipetual Motion. 

b. *A bell that ringp, when more com is re- 
quired to be put in ' (J.) ; * a mill-hopper alarm 
4 . A rattle, worked by the wind, to scare away 
birds. 

X676 WoRLiDGE Cyder (y.^s) 88 This far exceeds all Clacks 
and Other devices to scare away the bold Bulfinch. 1824 


T. Forster Pereun, Cal, in Hone Every-Day Bk. II. S77 
The noisy cherry clack, .drives its. .windsails round. 

6. A form of valve in pumps, etc., consisting of 
a flap, hinged at one side, covering the aperture, 
which is opened by the upward motion of the fluid, 
and closes either by its weight, or by the fluid’s 
backward pressure ; often called a clack-valve. 

1634 Bate Myst. Nature 4 Art 8 A clacke is a peece of 
Leather nayled ouer any hole, having a peece of Lead to 
make it lie close, so that the ayre or water in any vessell 
may thereby bee kept from going out. 1726 Des aguliers 
in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. An inverted Brass Clack or 
Valve shutting upwards, and falling down by its own 
Weight. CX790 Imison Sch. Art 1 . 169 A valve or clack, 
sometliing like a trap-door, to shut downward. 1831 J. 
Holland Manuf. Mete^ 1 . 161 The lower hoard [01 the] 
bellows . . has a hole with a valve or clack. x86i Ranrinb 
Steam Engine 117 Valves, sometimes called clacks . . in- 
tended for the puipose of permitting the passage of the 
fluid only, and stopping its return, 

b. In locomotive engines the valve which closes 
the opening of the feed-pump into the boiler ; gene- 
rally a ball-valve. 

1829 R. Stuart Anecd. Steam Engines I. 188 The return 
of the water is prevented by the usual means of a puppet- 
clack, or valve. 2849-^0 Weale Diet, Term 103/1 A ball- 
clack . . to dose the orifice of the feed-pipe, and prevent 
steam or hot ivater reaching the pumps. ’The half of the 
clack is raised ftom its seat by the stroke of the pump- 
plunger forcing the water against it. 

II. Of the human voice, tongue, etc. 

6. Din of speech, noise or clatter of human 
tongues ; coniempiumsly, loquacious talk, chatter 
senseless or continuous. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxxiv. 21X Ther queues vs comeres 
with per clakke. a 1366 R. Edwards Damon 4 Pithias in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 97 Abandon flatt'ring tongpies, whose 
clacks truth never tell. 1603 Drayton Moone Calf (R.), 
Who but one hour her loud dack can endure. 16^ Butler 
Hud. III. II. 445 His Tongue ran on . And with its Ever- 
lasting Clack Set all men’s eps upon the Rack._ x^3 
South Serm. 158 Whose chief intent is to vaunt his spiri- 
tual dack. 1709 Addison Toiler No. 102. r i The Clack 
of Tongues. 2781 J. Moore View Soc. It. (1790) II. liv. 129 
The aggregated dack of human voices. 2824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 216 The tread of feet and dack of tongues, 
1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, II, 35 The infinite clatter of an 
old lady — clack, clack, clack. 

7 . A loud chat, a talk, (colloq.) 

2813 G. Colman Br.Grins,,etc,, Vagaries Vind. xi. (1B72) 
229 The merry chits maintained a half-quelled clack. 1833 
Kane Grhmell Exp. xlvii, (1856) 336 Seven north country 
whaling captains. . ‘holding clack’ in our little cabin. 2888 
J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge (Tauchn) 11 , xviii. 197 The old 
fellow would have had a clack with her. 

8. contemptuously. The tongue. (Cf. a, 3,) 

>308 Greene Jas. IV, Wks, (Gros.) XIII. 210 Haud your 

clacks lads. 2622 Brome yoviall Crew v. Wks. 2873 III. 
433 He must talk all. His Clack must onely go. 2742 
Richardson Pamela I. 61 And so, belike, their (Sacks ran 
for half an Hour in my Praises. x8z8 D’ Israeli Chas. I, 
II. L 23 Who, as washerwomen . . at their work, could not 
hold their clack. 1864 E. Sargent Peculiar III. 76 To 
hermetically seal up this Mrs. Gentry’s clack. 
t 9 . A loquacious person, a chatterbox. Obs, 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat (1867) 8 Th w are but clacks and 
tell-tales for their pains. i6te Otway Cains Marius 11. iii, 
(1735) 40 That wdf-spoken fool. That popular clack. 

10 . Comb . ; olacK-box (a) the box or chamber 
which contains the clack-valve of a pump ; (i) in 
locomotive engines the box or cage enclosing the 
cla()k (see 5 b) ; (c) dial. ‘ the mouth which contains 
a nimble ton^e’ (Forby) ; clack-door, an opening 
into the clack-box of a pump ; olack-mill, a wind- 
mill rattle for scaring birds (see 4) ; clock-seat, in 
locomotive engines a recess in the feed pump, for 
the clack to fit in; clack-valve, see 5. Also 
Clack-dibh. 

2849-30 Weale Did. Terms, Ctachiox, in locomotive 
engmes, the box fitted on to the boiler where a ball-clack 
is placed. 2B67 W. W. Smyth Coal ff Coal-mining 282 If 
the water, .rises above the '*clack-door before the change be 
made^ 2838 Lardner Handbk. Nat, Phil. Hydrost. 114 
The single *dack valve is the most simple example of the 
class. 

Clack (klsek),z).l Forms : 3-7 clacke, 5 dake, 
6- clack. [ME. clack-en : cf. F. clttpte-r to clack, 
clap hands, crack a whip, strike the jaws together ; 
also Du. klakken to clack, crack, MHG. klac a 
crack, etc., OHG. kl^en {i—klakjaft), MHG. 
klecken to make a crack ; also ON. klaka to twitter, 
as a swallow, chatter as a pie. The relations be- 
tween these are uncertain : the form is evidently 
echoic, and may have arisen independently in differ- 
ent langs. and periods. Cf. Clap, Cback.] 

1 . intr. To chatter, prate, talk loquaciously. 
Said of chattering birds and human beings. 

aja^ Owl ^ Ntght. 8z pi bile is stif and scharp and 
hoked..parmid)>u clackest [z'.t'. clechest] oft and longe. 
c 1420 Ltber Cocorum (1862) 38 To speke of bakun mete I 
wolde clake, 2568 Grarton Chron, II. 692 Thus as mens 
imaginations ranne, so their tongues clacked. 2687 A. 
Lovell tr. Bergeracs Com. Hist. x. 121 The whole Mobile 
clacked with the Beak, in sign of Joy. 2798 Poetry in Ann. 
Reg. 447 Mark the pleader who clacks in his clients behalf 
With my lud, and his ludship, three hours and a half. 2832 
Macaulay Lett, in Trevelyan Life (2876) I. v, 267 He will 
sit clacking with an old woman for hours. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. i. 20 The usual recipe for concocting 
a lady's maid, by making her clack like a mill-wheel. 

57 
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2. trans. To utter chatteringly, to blab. 

iBoo Greene Never too late C1600) 48 Tis not eaer true, 
that what the hart thinketh the ton^e claeieth. loay-S 
Feltham Resolves i. iv. (R.), Custom, makes them clack oat 
any thing their heedlesse fancy springes. 

3. To cluck, or cackle, as a hen. Cf. Clock, 
Cluck. 

171a Steele S/ect. No. 479 r 4 My hen clacks very much, 
hut she brings me chickens 1833 Tennyson Goose -w. The 
more the white goose laid It clack'd and cackled louder. 
187a Tinsley Mag. Xmas. No. 17 My old mother used to say 
that every hen's got enough to do to look after its own chicks, 
and it clacks enough over that, goodness knows, 

4. mtr. To make a sound intermediate between 
a clap and a crack, as a hard substance, such as 
a piece of wood, does in striking a hard surface. To 
clack (more commonly to crack) a 'whip. 

1530 Falscr. 485/1 The myll gothe, for 1 here the clacke 
cla^e. .car je os le elacquet clacguerm clacqveter. 1570 
Levins Manip. 5 To clacke, clangitare. i6ii Cotgr., 
Claqteer, to clacke, to clap, to clatter. 1726 Dirf. Rvst. 
(ed. V. Capriole, He Clacks or makes a Noise with them. 
X848 Thackeray Van-, /fazrviii. 57 Whip clacking on the 
shoulders. 1875 Howells Foregoste Cencl. 60 A woman 
clacking across the flags in her wooden heeled shoes, 
t b. iransf. to similaT actions. Obs. 

X740 R. Baynard Health (ed. 6) 27 Th' heart clacks on, 
and is a mill, That^s independent of the will. 

6 . tratis. To cause (things) to make such a sound, 

'XS43 Boorde Dyeiary xi. (1870) 260 Euyl ale-brewers and 
ale-wyues. .shuld clacke and ryng theyr tankardes at dym 
myls dale. 1611 Floreo, Castagtiiite, little shels^vsed of 
those that dance the canaries to clacke or snap with their 
fingers. 1676 Hobbi'S Iliad (1677) 163 He clackt his whip. 
z8^ Darwin Emotions 214 The Australians smacked and 
clacked their mouths at the sight of his horses and bullocks. 

+ B. The verb stem used adverbially : At once, 
on the instant, pat, ' slick ’ ; cf. bang^ plump, etc. 

a 1734 North Exasit, ii. v. § 50 (1740) 345 They went all, 
clack, to Conventicles, I'll warrant ye ! Ibid. in. vii. § 44 
(1740) 535 The Money was not got ; if ^t had fallen in 
clack, the King had compleated a Negotiation. 

'fClacIc, Obs. [Ong. a Flemish word of 
the wool-trade; Kilian, 1598 , has ‘ klacken deter- 
gere Intum, used in Flat^. Brug., for kladdm, 
afkladden abstergere sordes, detergere lutum, de- 
tergere vestem peniculo, stringere , also ‘klacke 
Fland. kladde macula lutosa, lutum vestibus 
hoerens, nota caenosa', a dirty mark. Cf. Ger. 
klacke spot of dirt, iu Grimm. Hence medL. 
claccarei see Du Cange] irons. To remove the 
dirty parts, esp. the tarry mark or ‘ burst ’ from (a 
deece of wool). (Cf. Clao ». .<(..) 

1420 ActZ Hen. VI, xxii. Great hinderance commeth to 
the King in his Customes find Subsidies by them that doe 
clacke and force the good Woolles of the Realme. [1472 in 
Rymer Feedera'Kl. 735 ‘ Quod, .lanasquascumque berdare, 
claccare, et mundare possint'.] 148^ Act x Hen. VII, c. lo, 
§ 7 That the same Wolle shuld he as it was shorne and dene 
wounde, withoute any sortyng, barbyng or clakkyng. 1607 
Cowell Inierpr, To clack wooll is to cut off the sheepes 
marke which maketh it to waigh less and yield less custom 
to the king. rfiAZ in Tennes de la Ley dob, 1726 in Diet, 

t GlacK-disb.. Obs. A wooden dish with a 
lid carried and clacked by beggars as an appeal 
for contributions ; a Clap-dish. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.Jor M, 111. ii, 135 Your beggar of fifty ; 
and ms vse was, to put a ducket in her Clack-dislL i6w 
Miudleton Fam. Love (N.l, Ger, Can you think I get my 
living by a bell and a clack-dish? Dry. By a bell and a 
clack-dish? how's that ? Ger. Why, by begging, sir, 1861 
Wyntbh See. Sees 24a At the door of some alms-house, an 
old woman may still be seen with her dack-dish before her 
at certain seasons of the year — the last of her race. 
Clacker (klse-ksj). [f. Claok w. +- erI.] That 
which clacks ; the clack or clapper of a mill ; a 
clack to frighten birds away, etc. 

1636 Sir H. Blount Voy, Levant (1650) iS (T.) This they 
find by the noise of those boat-mills ; their clackers beat 
much slower at those times than else. x86g Blackmore 
Lonia D, II. pa (Hoppe) His tongue was worse dian the 
clacker of a charity-school hell. Mod. died. Rime, I pick 
up my clackers And knock you down back'ards Shoo 'ay a 
bird ' 188a Miss Courtney West Comw. Gloss., Clacker, 
a rattle to frighten away birds ; the tongue, a valve of a 
pump. 

t Cla'cket, sb. Obs. [ad. F. claquet, f. claquer, 
to clack ; cf. Cot^. claquet de vtoulin, the clapper, 
or clacke, of a mill-hopper.] 

1 . ^prec. 

iS®S T. 3 . La Primaud.Fr. Acad. iL(i5g4) 118 Wee may 
. . compare their tongue to the clacket of a mill. *6n 
Cotgr,, Clac. .(most properly) thedacket that ftightsaway 
birds from fruit-trees, etc, 

2. Clacking, vigorous and incessant chatter. 
i8ia Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) l.vi. 189 

In the midst of a universal clacket of female tongues. 
*l;Cla‘cket, v. Obs, [a. F. claqueter, to Matter 
with the teeth, or make similar sound, f. claquet 
clapper.] trans. and intr. To chatter, clack. 

^ xifA Fainter Pal. Pleas. (1569) I. 61 His teethe clacket- 
ing in his head. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Senn, on Tim. 
Bwya Three houres space wil not hee ynough for them to 
clakket out halfe that they would say. 

Cla’ckety, a. [f. Clacket sb. + -t f : cf. ttoisf.] 
Characterued by clacketing. 

Court Life Naples 154 Countiy women wearing large 
white caps and clackety sabots. 


Claokgoose, var. of Claik-goose. 

Clackin, var. of Cleoking, brood. 

Clacking (klse'ldg), vbl, sb. [f. Clack vX + 
-inqI.] The action of the vb. Clack: a. the 
making of a sharp, hard noise. 

2565-78 Cooper Thesaurus, Closmus, a clacking with the 
tongue to cheare a horse. cx6io Sir J. Melvil Mem. 
(1735) 393 The clacking of their Culverins and Fistols, 1832 
Marryat N. Forster xxviii. Clacking of pattens. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. xv. ix. 23 A common Mill 
. .its clacking audible upon the common Stream, 
b. Chatter of tongues ; noisy talk, 
x^ T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. (1594) h8 When 
they adde to their clacking euill speech and backe-biting, 
1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy § 19 (T.) To weaiy the 
world with his foolish clacking. 1863 B. Taylor H. 
Thurston L 19 Again the clacking of tongues rose high and 
shrill. 

Cla'ckijlg,i5i>/. [-ing 2.] That clacks. 

1611 Cotgr., Clac . .any thing that makes a clacking or clat- 
tering noise. 1865 Gosse^ Land ^ Sea (1874) 384 A brook 
. . hurries away to a clacking mill. _ 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. III. 278 The clacking loom, .still did stand. 

Clad (klsed), ppl. a. [ME. clad(d, f. OE. 
clSod, -ed, inflected clAbde, clAdde : see Clothe ®. 
Cltid belongs to all dialects ; but, beside it, the 
north, dial, has cled, ME. cled{d, f. ON. klsedd-r 
pa. pple. of klaffa to clothe. As clad and cled are 
identical in meaning, they have been naturally 
taken as mere valiants of the same woid, and in 


this capacity cled occurs in other than northern 
writers : it is now however treated simply as the 
northern (chiefly Sc.) pronunciation of clad. This 
is one of the pa. pples. in which the prefix y- was 
resuscitated by the Elizabethan archaists, from 
■vfaova yclad comes down as a ‘ Spenserian ’ form.] 

1. Covered with clothes (or armour), clothed. 
[^950 Lindisf. Gosp, Markv. 15 Sittende Secluded & hales 
Sohtea.] a 1300 Cursor M. 1046 Wid giiss and leues is he 
cladd. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 79 Cladde or clothydde, ves- 
tiius X463 Buoy Wills (1850) 17, v. men clade in blak. 
1484 Caxton Chivaloy 89 Wei cladde. 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 62 In comely wise, .yclad. Spenser 
F,Q.i.i 1 A gentle Knight. .Ycladd in mightie armes and 
silver shielde. x6oa Suaks. Ham. L i. 166 The Morne in 
Russet mantle clad, a Lloyd Progr. Envy Poet. 
Wks. 1774 1 . 146 A Female Form, yclad in snowy white. 1875 
Jowett Plato III. 27 They are lightly clad in summer, 

/ 3 . cledydiG, 

axyao Cursor M, 5135 (Cott) Cled.. wit riche wede. 
Ihia. 13102 A man. .cledd in silk, c 1380 WvcLir Sel. Wks. 
II. » A man cled wi]> softe clo}>is. ?<tx4oo Morte Arth, 
otxj In colours of dene golde deede. (M400 Rom. Rose 47s 
Wei fedde. Or wel armed or cledde. cim Towneley Mysi. 
X33 Lo heie a lytter redy ded. xgyo Levins Manip. 48 
Cledde, vesiiius. 

b. transf. Covered as with clothing. 

? <1x400 Morte Arth, 3241 The close.. With clauer and 
clereworte clede euene ouer, 148 x Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
5 The trees clad with leuys ana blossoms. Mg6 Spenser 
F. Q, VI. ix. 16 A cottage dad with lome. xfyi Lithgow 
Trav. III. (1682) 124 Xerxes . . seeing all the Sea clad with, 
his Army. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 65 A world of. . 
trees dad with chiraing birds. x8x6 Southey Poet’s PiJgr. 
11. iv. Vine-clad hilk. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiv, 
275 A long spur, now clad with olives. 
a.jfig. Invested, arrayed, decked, 

<1x300 Cursor M, 802 (Gott.) In welth and bliss was clad. 
X436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 203 He that was here claude in 
humanitd. X54g Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordination of Priests, 
That they may be cladde aboute with all Justice. igK A. 
King tr. Canisiud Caiech, 71 Quha abhorred nocht to be 
cled with my fleshe. 1593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 33Hep 
words yclad with wisedomes Maiesty, 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
vn. (1682) 289 The Sphynx with grandeur cled. 1683 Sel- 
den Engl. Spin. iv. Wks, (1726) III. 17 A description of it 
. .is thus clad iu rhythmes. c vjta Prior Hymn to Sun 29 
Clad in rising majesty. 

b. Sc, Laiv. Endowed or furnished with, 
c 1550 BALrouR Practicks (1754) 254 (Jam.) Until scho be 
maryit and cle<i with ane husband. Ibid. 340 The prin- 
cipal! tenant, with quhats ticht thay ar cled. 1858 Cham- 
bers Dom. Ann ScotlandW. 387 The Marquis of Argyle 
had obtained a formal sift of this vessel . . and had become 
‘ clad with possession ' by taking guns, .out of it. 

3. Clad (fled) score : Sc. twenty-one, i. e. a score 
clad or furnished with one over. 

X791 P. Parton Kirkcudb. Statist. Acc, I. 187 (Jam) 
Thankfulness to his Maker for having at last sent him the 
cled score, i.e. ar. 1863 N. Brit. Daily Mail 18 Aug., An 
increase of from sr, to tor. per clad score was obtained. 
Clad, V. (fbs. ox arch, [app. educed from prec.] 
To Clothe, dress. 

[« X300 Cursor M. 20362 (Cott) Angels sal. .kepe J>e in al 
pi stat, And clad te, bath ar and lat.] 1579 Cynile ^ Vn. 
^mtleLife (1668) 14 We clad them simply, to eschue pride. 
X589 Pi^enham Eng, Poesie i. xxiv. (Arb.) 63 Whiim was 
done , . by cladding^ the mourners . . in blacke vestures. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. yi. iv. 4 To clad his corpse with meete hMi- 
MachiaveVs Disc. Livy I. 213 
Llaading himselfe with the ornaments belonging to his 
and quality, 18a Morris Earthly Par. (1870) I. ii. 
459 Find raiment meet To clad him with. 

b. transf. To cover as with clothing. 

i6ox Holland P liny I, 483 The leafe . . embracing the 
J^ne, doth clad it round about with certaine thin mem- 
wanM. x6io W. Folxincham Art of Survey i. ii. 38 
Cloud-berries, .clad the tops of Mountanous fdls, 

0 .fig. 

Tomson Calvings Serm, Tim. 95/1 He claddeth vs 
with his own gtery. 1627-8 Fbltham Resolves (1677) 1. 


Ixxiii, When we haue to deal with such, we clad ourselues 
in their contraries. 

Cladanthous : see Clado-. 

fCla'dder. Obs. rare~^. (See qiiot.) 

1639 J. Maine City Match in Dodsley IX. 208 A. Two 
inns of court men.. Known cladders Through all the town. 
B. Cladders? A. Yes, catholic lovers. From country 
madams to your glovers wife. Or laundiess. 

t Clade. Obs. [ad. L. clades destruction, 
disaster ; cf. It. clade in same sense.] A disaster, 
calamity, plague. 

ei37S Sc. Leg. Saints, St. Jotstma 413 Or ellis suld pat 
fellone clade Confonde }>e cyte but abade, 1328 Dr. Tay- 
lor To Wolsey(MS. Cott. Cal. D. x. 364), After the giete 
clade ofsycknes and deth of Frenchmenn. 1604 BAniNGTOM 
Comfort. Notes Bxod. x. Wks. (1637) 215 All the luinous 
calamities and miserable clades. 

Cladgy, variant of Claggy, Cledgy. 

t Cla'dniexit. Obs. rare~^, [f. Clad ®. -i- 
-MENT.] A garment, dress. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 27 When I consider how women 
there have tripe-wifed themselves with their cladments. 

Clado- (klsedo, klffid<?), befoie a vowel clad-, 
combining form of Gr. ie\A.S-os young shoot or 
branch, in botanical terms, as Clada'ntlious a. 
[Gr. av6-o5 flower] — cladocarpotis. Clade'noliyina 
[Gr, 67 X'u)*o infusion], ‘ vegetable tissue composed 
of branched cells ’ (.S'. S. Lex.), Clado ca'x^ous a. 
[Gr. Kapsr-bs fruit], hearing the fructification on 
short lateral branchlets : said of Mosses, which 
are primarily divided into acrocarpous, pleura- 
carports, and cladocarpous. Cla'dophyll, also 
-phyllon, pi. -a [Gr. (pbWov leaf], a branch as- 
suming the form and function of foliage. Cla- 
dopto'Bl8[Gr.7rrma'is a falling], ‘the fall of branches 
as it occurs in Thuja, Taxodium, and otheis ’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

x8s7 Berkeley Cry^toe. Sot. 48s The three species., 
differ from each other m the acro-carpous and clado-carpous 
growth of the fruit. x88o Gray Struct. Bot, iii. § 3. 65 
Cladophylla commonly pass for leaves; they are well shown 
by Riiscus. 1883 Athenxum 10 Feb. 188/3 In this tree 
[aspen] and some few others, .a process takes place termed 
‘ cladoptosis' by the Rev, W. J. Berkeley many years ago. 

II CladodiUlU. (klad<7U‘cli^<m). Bot. Also eng- 
lished as ola'dode. [mod.L,, f. late Gr. AXa8iii5-7;y 
‘with many shoots’ (f. KhAtos shoot, slip): cf. 
phyllodium, etc.] ‘ A term applied by Martins to 
an axis flattened and more or less leaWike ’ (Syd, 
Soc, Lex.). Hence Clado'dlal a. 

X870 Hooker Stud. Flora 378 Ruscus^ Butcher’s Broom , , 
Leaves minute scales, bearing in the axils leaf-like branches 
(cladodes), x8to Gray Struct. Bot, iii. 5 3 66 To those 
branches definitely restricted to one internode, and which 
so closely counterfeit leaves, Kunth gave the name of Cla- 
dodia. 

Cladonic (kladp'nik), a. Chem. In Cladonie 
ctcid, obtained from Cladonia rangiferina (reindeer 
moss), isomeric with usnic acid (^CigHnOx). 

1872-9 Watts Diet. Chem, VII. 353, 1194. 

Cleezie, oleBimesse, early ff. Clean, -nebs. 

Claes (kUz). Also 6 clais, 8 clayis, olaise. 
Sc. and north, dial, form of Clothes. 

1649 Compl. Scot. 96 He ordand that na scottis man suld 
veir ony clais but hardyn cotis. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc, 
(1733) !■ 85 [She] pat on her claise. «i8oo J. Sibdald 
Ckron, Scot, Poetry (1S02) III. 237 (Jam) Mycl^is grew 
threid bair on my bak. _ x8x6 Scott Aniiq. ix, ‘ Rab Tull 
bang’ d out o’ bed, and till some of his readiest claes 1863 
Robson Bards Tyne 430 The claes-wives lost a’ their fine 
•goons. 

Olaeth, claething. Sc. form of Cloth, -ing. 

Claf, obs. pa. t. of Cleave ».2 to adhere. 

Claff, sb. north, dial. [app. f, the verb.] 

1. The process or product of clagging ; a sticky 
mass adhering to feet or clothes, entangled in hair, 
or the like ; a clot of wool consolidated with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a sheep, etc. 

x64x Best Farm. Bks. (1856) ii They [Iambs] are then , . 
forthwith to bee dressed and hove their clagges clipped from 
them. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss. , dags, dirt stick- 
ing to any one after walking in mud. Dirty wool cut from 
shee^ x88z Sutton N. Line, Gloss., Clags, clotted locks 
of dirty wool on a sheep. 

2. An encumbrance or burden on property. Sc, 

1&7 G. Dallas Styles 813 (Jam.) All claggs, claims, 
debates and contraversies standing betwixt them, 1722 
Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 19 A good estate . . handed 
down frae sire to son, But clag or claim, for ages past. 

3. A stain or flaw on character. Sc, 

1734 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (yss) II. 206 He was a man 
without a clag, His heart was frank without a flaw. 

Clag (klseg), V. Chiefly north, dial. Also 5 -y 
olagge. [Not traced beyond the 15 th c. : perh. of 
Norse origin, cf. Da. klag, klagge, sticky mud, clay, 
kUeg, kUeget viscous, glutinous, sticky, which point 
to the same origin as OE. clxg. Clay. There may 
have been some subseq. association with clog\ hut 
in localities where clc^ is indigenous, it is kept 
quite distinct from clogj 

1. trans. To bedaub (the clothes), clot (the hair) 
with anything sticky and tenacious, as miry clay, 
glue, toffee, etc. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vl 455 The gown and hois in clay 
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that daggit was. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 140 
We come to the gates all clagged with myre and clay, c 1338 
Lvndesay Syde TaUlis 68 Ane mureland hleg .. Clag^t 
with clay abone the howis. x88i Sutton N. Lute. Gloss., 
Clogged, clotted with dirt. x886 Cole S. W. Line. Gloss,, 
Cl^g, to daub, or clog together with sticky mud or clay. 

2. To clog by such bedaubing or clotting. 

1326 Pil^, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 232 h, She [the bee] 
vwll also clagge her legges with as moche as she may heare. 
104X Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 62 A meanes to clagge the 
bees, and to make them abide better in the hive. 1883 
AlmoncUsury ^ Htiddersf. Gloss,, Clag, the same as clog, 
as when dust [mixed with the oil] causes machinery to move 
with difficulty. 

3. inir. To stick tenaciously, as anything ad- 
hesive. or viscid ; also transf, 

1363 Hyll Arte Gardett, (XS93) 14 Least by raine and 
shoures, the earth should cleaue and clagge on your feete. 
xMo Levins Matti/ 10 To clag, herere vt liitwH. X79S 
W. Marshall E. Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., Clag, to cleave 
or cling. _ 1833 Whiti/ Gloss., Clag, to adhere as paste; 
also to cling as the child to the mother, who says ' it dags 
to its best Mend.’ 1876 Mid. Yorksh, Gloss., Clag, to 
adhere, to cling, to deave to. 

4 . dial. [f. Clag- j^.] To remove the dags or 
dirty clots from a fleece. (Cf. Clack o. 2 ) 

1863 Gloss, in Aforton CycL Agric, (E. D. S.), CArg'iLinc.), 
see Bull, Burl, to cut away the dirty wool from the hind 
parts of a sheep, 

t Cla'ggok. Sc. 06s. [f. Clag + -ock.] One 
clagged -with mire, 'a draggle-tail’ (Jam.). 

c 1338 Lvndesay Syde Taillis 62 Pure[=poor] Claggokis 
cled in riploch quhyte. 

ClaggXUU (klse’gom). norlA. dial. Also cla- 
gum. [f. Clag A common name in Scotland 
and the north of England for treacle-toffee. 

1832 W. Stephenson Ga/esk. Local Poems 104 If money’s 
short. I'll take Rabbit skins for daggum._ X838 R. S. Sur- 
tees Ask Mamma xciv. 407 Somehow his tongue clave to 
his lips — ^he felt as if his mouth was full of dagguin. 1876 
in Mid, Yorksh and Whitby Gloss, 1878 Smiles R, Dick 
v. 46 I thought no end of tops, clagum, and sweeties. 
Claggy(kl{E'gil, a. Cbieny dial. [f. Clag+-t.] 
Tending to clag, or to form sticky lumps or clots ; 
tenaciously sti(±y, adhesive. Hence Cla'gffiness. 

1370 Levins Matiijb. 98 Claggye, htbrieus. xfixx CoTca., 
lottetix, claggie, clanunie, cleauing. 1788 W. Marshall A'. 
Yorksh. Gloss. , Cla^gy, sticky, as wet clay. 1796 Pearson 
in Phtl. Trans, LlSxVI. 433 To render copper less tough 
and dingy {note. The workmen say, claggy). X838 Blacktu. 
Mag. XLIV. 540 The spider spreads his claggy snares, 
1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.l, Claggy, sticky like 
pitch; tenacious.— adhesiveness. x88i Ray- 
mond Minmg Gloss., Claggy, Newc., when the coal is tightly 
joined to the roof, the mine is ssdd to have a daggy top. 

Claghit, olant, obs. pa. t. of Cleek, Clbchb. 
Olal, olaie, Claiey, obs. ff. Clay, Clatet, 
Claif, obs. pa. t. of Cleave. 

Claik (kle<k), sb. Sc, [f. Claik V.] 

1. The cry or call of a goose or other fowl. _ 

X549 Comfl, Scot, -n, 39 The fox foUouit the fed geise, & 
gart them ciy chiik. i8m Jamieson, Claik, the noise m^e 
by a hen. 

2. Chatter, gossip, clatter. (Cf. cackle^ 

X790 Morrison Poems 187 (Jam.) The country’s fu' Wi’ 
lees and daiks, about young Xet and you. 

3. (Also 5-9 olake, 7 clayk, 8 deck, 9 clack.) 
The Bamade-goose, Anas lewopsis, probably so 
named from its call. 

a 1433 Houlate xvii, Correker of kirkmen was clepit the 
Claik. x^-87 Holinshed Scot, Ckron, (x8o6) I. 22 These 
claiks (or Barnacls as 1 call them). 1694 Narborough, etc. 
Ace. Sea, Late Voy. (X711) Introd. 14 They discovered the 
Bernade Goose or Cl^is sitting upon their Eggs, under 
the 8o‘^ Deg. north Lat. 

b. More fully claik-goose. 

1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I._ Introd. 48 Of the 
nature of Claik Geis..Sum men belevis, that thir clakis 
growls on treis be the nehbis. x6. . Monifennie in Madeod 
Hist. Dumbarton (1878) 11. 49 Clayk geese black of colour. 
1706 J. Watson Collect. Poems i. 48 (Jam.) When the deck 
Geese leave off to clatter. 1744 Preston Zetland^ in Phil. 
Trans. XLIII, 61 There are many Sorts of Wild-fowl ; 
namely the Dunter Goose, dark [? =daik]. Goose, Solan 
Goose, etc. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xliv, Like sea-maws 
and clack-geese before a storm. 1841 Proc, Bervt, Nat, 
Club I. 255 The bemide or clake goose. 

4 . The Babnaole shell. 

1703 M. Martin Descr. Western Isl. (1716) 337. 1744 
Preston Zetland in Phil. Tratis. XLIII. 62 Pieces of 
Wreck . . grown over with the Shells of a Fish called deck 
Geese, which I take to be the Conchx anait/erse. 

Claik, V. Sc. [prob. ON. klaka, to chatter, 
twitter, and thus identical with certain senses of 
Clack ».] intr. To cry as geese or other fowls ; 
to chatter, talk so as to bore people. 

XS13 Douglas jEneis vii. Prol. X09 The wyld geis claking 
elk by nychtis tyde. 1838 Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. (1843) 
77 That daidlin claikin creature of a lawyer. 

Claiixu (klj^m), sb. Forms : 4-5 oleym(e, 4-7 
daym(e, 6-7 olaime, (A'.) dame, 4, 7- daim. 
[a. OF. claime (dame), f. darner to Claim.] 

1. A demand for something as due ; an assertion 
of a right to something. (Const, as in 2 .) To lay 
claim to : to assert one’s right to, claim. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9304 Sum 0 balm Aram mi sagh sal 
sett claim \.Trin. cleym]. 1393 Gower Conf. L 2S0 His 
claime is unanswerde. c 1440 Promp, Para. 80 deyme or 
chalaunge, vendicacio. 13*3 Ln. Berners I. xxxiv. 

48 Ther was clayme and answer made bytwene parties . . 
and right and ludgement gyuen, xs68 GhaftoiI Chron, 


II. 230 To make a clayme to the Crowne of Fraunce. 1584 
PowEL Lloyd's Cambria 243 His claime on Jerusalem. 
X390 Shaks. Com, Err. ui. ii. 84 What claime laies she to 
thee? 174B Butler Serm, Wks. 1874 II. 314 Persons are 
not to he their own judges in claims of justice. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat, (17991 1 . 34 Advancing 
no higher claim. 1838 Ln. St. Leonards Hattdy-bk. 
Property Lam xxiii. 177 Constant claims are set up to the 
estates of other men ^ by .. crafty persons. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit. i. viii. 107 Notice, .requinng all persons claiming to 
vote . . to send in their claims within a time limited. 

2. Right of claiming ; right or title {to something 
or to have, be, or do something; also on, upon 
the person, etc., that the thing is claimed from). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chroiu (1810) 196 And whilk of vs is 
doun, & mad is recreant, Cleyme & accioun he lese. 1375 
Barbour^ Bruce xx. 48 And all the dame that thai myent 
haff In-till Scotland 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 20 g 7 All 
such right, title, interesse, dayme . . as they . . have in any 
of the premisses. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 29 b. There is no 
better clayme vnto wealth, then by the conquest of a strong 
hand to compasse it. 17^ Johnson Rambler No. 197 V 8 
Success gave a daim to kindness. 1769 /unius Lett, xii. 
54 Your friends . . have the frist daim upon your boun^. 
177a Pennant Tours Scot. (1774) 33 Has the fairest daim 
to call itself owner. 1796 Jane Austen Sense fySens, (1849) 
9 What possible daim could the Miss Dashwoods . . have 
on his generosity ? x86g J. Martineau Ess. II. 139 The 
attempt has every claim to an indulgent, .reception. 

3. That which is claimed ; spec, in U. S. and 
Australia, a piece of land allotted and taken, esp. 
for mining pui poses. 

1863 Fawcett Pai Econ. m. vi. 359 The claim upon which 
he [the Australian gold-digger] purchases permission to 
dig. 1872 R. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 46 In some of the 
claims to the south the reef is worked with good profit. 
1879 Atcherley Boerland X22 In the cooler hours I would 
be working in the claim. 

+4. A call, shont. Obs. rare. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 11 , 1 cald, but no man answer'd 
to my dame. 

Claim (kltftm), v. Forms: 4 cleime, olem, 
Sc. and north, dome, 4-6 oleym(e, 4-7 clayme, 
claime, dame, 6 deame, 4 - daim. [a. OF. 
claime- accented stem of clame-r {claime-^ to cry, 
call, appeal, claim L. clamd-re to cry out, call, 
proclaim, declare aloud, call upon.] 

1. trans. To demand as one’s own or one’s due ; 
to seek or ask for on the ground of right. 

CT32aStr Bettes yooa'S.a. .come}>. .And cleime}? his eritage. 
CX323 E. E. Alhi. P. A. 825 On hymself he con al clem. 
1340-70 Alisaunder 80 Hee fered on in haste, To clayme 
his kmedome. X375 Barbour Bruce i. 421 Quhat landis 
clemys he? 1430 Lydo. Chron. Troye. xxxvi, I it cleym 
duely as of debte. X390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. ito 
Dowsabell did claime me for her husband. 2667 Milton 
P. L. II. 32 For none sure will claim in hell Precedence. 
X788 J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 317 That one has a right 
to daim a share. 1871 R. £u.is Catullus I. eo What if 
N emesis haply claim repayment ? 

b. with inf, phrase or subord. clause. 

*375 Barbour Bruce l 417 This child, that clemys your 
man to he. Ibid, ii. 104 The Erie off Carryk Clamys to 
govern the kynryk. e 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 366 Owre 
colagis . . da^en to be exempt. 2850 Merivale Rom. 
Emp, (1852) ll. 352 He claimed that his word should be 
law. X876 Green Short Hist. IL § 6 (1882) 89 Every towns- 
man could claim to be tried by his fellow-townsmen. 

2. To assert and demand recognition of (an 
alleged right, title, possession, attribute, acquire- 
ment, or the like) ; to assert as one’s own, to affirm 
one’s possession ofl 

(Sense i claims the delivery of a thing, sense a the ad- 
mission of an allegation.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3544 } 7 ou sal neuer..In ]>i forbirth do 
claim na right. ? a 14^ Morte Arth, 1275 Whatt ryghte 
^t he claymes . . Thus to ryot Hs rewme. ^ X463 Marc. 
Paston Lett, 518 II. 2x4 To hold the court in your name, 
and to clayme your tytill. 2495 Act iz Heti, VII, c. 47 g 2 
Persones . . that claymeth or pretenditb any title to the 
premysses. 2300 Spenser F, Q, i. iv. iz Thundring Jove 
. .she daymed for her syre. ^ 2722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840} 
239 Both sides claimed the victory. x8i8 Cruise Digest I. 
67 Eveiy stranger, who claimed a right to any particular 
lands. 1837 Whewell Hist, htduet. Sc. (1837) II. 154 The 
degree of accuracy which had been claimed for them. 2884 
Bosanquet tr. Latze's Metaph. 106 We have not in_ fact 
the knowledge which, we might here be inclined to claim, 
b. with inf. phrase, obj, compl,, or subord. clause, 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (z8zo) 49 Alle . . pat cleymed to 
hold of him l?er heritages. C2393 Chaucer Gentilesse 2 
That daymethe gentyle for to be. £1430 Lvne. Bochas 
II. vi. (2358) 4 This luge . . claimed her his servant by false 
collusion, c 2440 York Mysi, xim. 223 Claymes to be a 
kyng of Jewis. 2818 Cruise Digest I. 487 Her husband 
claimed to be tenant by the curtesy. 2875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 267 A mere word or symbol claiming to be a 
proposition. 2876 Parker Farad, i, ii. z8 It is claimed, 
then, on behalf of Christianity, that there is a Holy Ghost. 

C. ‘ Often loosely used (esp. in U.S.)for; Contend, 
maintain, assert’. (F. Hall) 

3. Of things ; To call for, demand, or require ; 
to be entitled to, deserve, have a right to. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant, 4 Cl. u. iL 130 Octauia. .whose beauty 
claimes No worse a husband then the best of men. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 566 Such wonder claims attention due. 
2767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 87_ What Doctor Friend has 
written, .claims an attentive reading. 2860 Tyndall Glac, 
II, g 20. 334 There is one other point.. which claims our 
attention. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 26 This first life 
claims a second, else I count its gain no gain, 
t i, To call for, cry for, beg loudly. Ohs. rare, 
c 1323 E. E. AUit. P. B 1097 Lazares ful monye . . Drye 


CLAIMBB. 

folk & ydropike..Alle called on J^at cortayse [Christ] & 
daymed his grace. 

+ 5 . To call, name, proclaim (with complement) ; 
passing in later use into the sense 'assert a claim 
to he (some one or something)’. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 12812 Ne prophet sal naman me claim. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 19 pei with fulle gode wille 
.. cleymed him for }>er chefe of West & of Est. ri 43 o 
Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 111. xxii, (18M) 147 ’I'rewaundrie bi 
name I cleyme it, and Maungepayn I clepe it. 1480 Caxtoh 
Chron. Eng. ccx. 194 Ye shal not be claymed kyng notber 
for kyng be bold, c 1483 Digby Mysf. (1882) iii. 1321 He 
cleymyd hym-sylf son of pe godhed, 1363 Jewel Def. 
Apol. (x6iz) 481 He . . may easily Claime himselfe to be 
more then a Man. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 30 Nor all, 
that else through all the world is named, .might like to this 
be clamed. 

t 6. Th claim quit, also to quit claim (a person 
or thing) : to proclaim quit or released ; to let go, 
dismiss, renounce, let off, release, absolve. Obs. 
See Quit-claim. 

1x1300 Cursor M. 2038 (Cott.) If 0 pi fader pou haue 
despite, Of^his blissing i claim pe quite \Gott. I claime he 
of his blissing quite], c 13x4 Guy Warm. A. 6654 pat ben 
out of prisoun y-gon, Oher quite-cleymed ichon. c*33o 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 99 RoberdsaUe cleyme all quite to 
Henry, .pat Roberd, ne non of hise, salle ask Henry, .pis 
dette, e 1400 Destr. Troy *7^3 To qwit claym all quer^, 
& be qweme fryndes. 

7. intr. To cry out, call (for, etc.). Obs. 

c X3130 Will Palertie 4481 Cleyme}? he after elopes?, .ais 
..cl^es he askes. C1470 Harding Chron. cxdi. ii, The 
folke . . for hym cryed & claymed. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1331) 302 How mayst thou clayme or crye for glory? 

8. intr. To put forward a claim, assert a right. 
+ To claim of (quot. 1303), to : to daim, assert a 
right to. f To claim for (quot. 1400) ; to claim 
to be, assert one’s right as being. (In later times 
app. an absolute use of 1 or a.) 

1303 R. Brunne HandL Syttne 9561 ^yf a chylde he dede 
bore . . And receyve nat )?e ba^teme, Of heuene may hyt neuer 
cleme. c 1400 M aundev, xxii. 238 Alle the Mynstrelle that 
comen before hym. .ben . . entred in his Bokes . . And afire 
that, where that evere thei gon, ever more thei cleymen for 
Mynstralle of the grete Chane. C1647 Bp. Sanderson 
Episcopacy 39 All these, .do. .claim to a Jus Divinum, 

<2x704 Locks (J.), How the first ruler, from whom any 
one claims, came by his authority. 1723 Pope Odyss. rv. 
73 Say from what scepter’d ancestry ye claim. 

+ 9 . tra/is. = Exclaim. Obs. rare. 

Z346 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invettt. (*SSi) ^9 h When 
men wer somwhat clamed of their uplandishe behauor. 

Hence Olaimied ppl, a.. Claiming vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. ZoCleymynge. xSix Cotgr , Calengl, 
claimed, challenged. 2862 Ruskin Mtmera P. (xSSo) 79 
Whatever the claiming value of the currency is at any mo- 
ment. Athenasum 15 Mar. 346/3 [He] imposed on 
the claiming master the burden of proving that the slavery 
of his claimed slaves was derived, etc. 

Claimable (kl^i mab’l), a. [f. Claim ». + 
-ABLE,] That may be claimed. 
x6iz Cotgr., Clamable, claimable. 2673 Howe Living 
Temple Wks. (1B34) 96/2 A secret intention gives not a 
claimable right, 2850 Ruskin Mod, Paint Iv. v. x.x. § 5 
The violet, .and wood anemoneare. .claimable by the plains 
as well as the hills. 2873 Poste Gaius iii, § 42 Hmf the 
estate is claimable by the patron. 

•Claimauce, the action of claiming ; see Qoit- 

CLAIMANCE. 

Claimant (klfi’mant). [f. Claim v. (or ji.) -i- 
-ANT ; app. in its origin a quasi Law term, on the 
analogy of appellant, defendant, etc- ; cf. annui- 
tant, chargeant."] One who makes or enters a 
claim ; one who has a claim upon anything. 

(The appellation was particularly applied for several years 
after 2870 to the claimant of the Tichborne baronetcy, 
whose trial for perjujw occupied 188 days of 1873-4.) 

1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 356 Claimants upon the Act for 
abolishing heritable jurisdiction [in Scotland], with the 
sums demanded. X75X Johnson Randier No. 163 T 7 The 
obstacles which . . c^stiuct the first attempts of a new 
claimant. 1783 Burke Corr. (1844)11!. $$, I have no doubt 
that there are some fair and leg^ clmmar.ts on the public 
revenue. 1842 Mrs. Browning Crrk. Chr. Poets 146 
The first English claimant of a dramatic nputation. 2875 
Jowett Plata (ed. 2) IV. 27 Reason and wisdom , . are the 
very claimants, if not for the first, at least for the second 
place. 2883 Cengregationaltst Sept. 728 Some people think 
that the notorious Claimant really persuaded himself, .that 
he was Sir Roger Tidibome. 

Claimative (kltfi’niativ), a. npnce-vid. ^ [f. 
Claim ».-i--ative] Disposed to make claims, 
exacting. Hence Clai’mativeness. 

x868 Helps Rtalmah ?dv. (1876) 377 E, I am discontented 
with that word jealousy. Give me another word. M. 
Claimfulness? E. An ugly word. M. Claimativenes^ 
then? E. That is better, /dxif., Imight have been jealous 
or claimative.. Ibid., Free fromjealousy, or, to use nis own 
word, claimativeness. 

Claimer (kl?‘'m3j). Also 5 cleymare, 7 
clayxner. [f. Claim v. + -BE.] One who claims ; 
a claimant. 

ex44o Promp. Parv. 8o Cleymare, vendicaior. 2617 
Hieron Wks. II. 64 Two claymers of the crowne. ^ 2632 
Milton Lett. State (1831) 2S7 Courts, .where the Claiiners 
may be severally heard. 2779 in Ohto A rch. 4 H ist. Quar- 
terly Sept. (1888) 2S3 Claimers of lar^e tracts of land. ^ 2883 
Kendal Mercury 10 July 3/3 Denunciation of rent claimers, 
of rent payers, and above cm of land-grabbers. 

Claimfiil, -ness : see Claiuaiivb. 
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CLAIMLESS. 

CltOBlless (kl^'mles), a, rare. ff. ClAlir sb. 
+ -LES^.] Having no claim. 

1B14 Mattihly Rev. aSo Obscure and claimless merit. 

Olainge, Sc. f. Cleanse. 

Clair, obs. or dial. f. Cleab. 

Clairaindieuce (kleBrij-diens). [f. F. dair 
cle nr 4- Audience, after Claievoyancb.] 

The faculty of mentally perceiving sounds beyond 
the range of hearing, alleged to be induced under 
certain mesmeric conditions. So Clairaudlent a., 
having this faculty ; sb. one who has this faculty. 

1864 Srevior Two Worlds 142 Trances, Visions, Clair- 
voyance, Claiiaudience. Ibid. 197 A spiritual clmiaudient. 
x866 Sat. Rea. 20 Jan. 76/2 Her friends pronounced her to 
be ‘ a £ne clairvoyant and clairaudient subject '. 

Clair-cole : see Cleab-cole, 

Clair-obsonre (klcBri^skiuou). Also 8-9 
clare-obscure, 8 (Fr.) clair-obscur. [a. F. datr- 
obsctir, transl. of It. chiaroscuro^ = Chiabosguko. 

17x7 Prior Alma ii. 25 Masters in the clare-obscure. 
1740 Crispe in Phil, Trans. XLI. 494 The Clair-Obscur . . 
in the other Pictures, is well understood. 1789 P. Smvth 
tr. AULricKs Ankit. (1818] 28 All those paintings . . except 
some dair-obscures on out-walls. 1838-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
JtfetaJA. II. xxviii. 171 The colours, .appearonly as different 

f radations of clare-obscure. 1862 Thorsbury Turner I. 

9 Abraham Pether. .knew, however, little of clair-obscure. 

Clairon, obs. f. Clabion. 

11 Glairscliach (kla-ijax). Forms : 5 clare- 
schawj dersohew, 7 clersha, 8 clarishoe, 9 
clarshech, clearsach, clairsohach., clairsaoli. 
fGael, and Ir. dairseadi (klarjax) harp, perh. f. 
dar table, board ; but the rest of the word is ob- 
scure.] The old Celtic harp strung with wire. 

1490 Ad. Dam, CoaclL 172 (Jam.} For the spoliacioune 
and takin fia him of . . ane clareschaw, & certane stuff and 
insicht of houshald. „x4gx Ibid, 204 (Tam.) Clerschew. 
1700 J, Broms Trco). iii. (1707) 179 [Hl^landers] delight 
much in Musick, but chiefly in Harps and Clarishoes of their 
own Fashion, the string of which are made of Brass-Wire, 
and the strings of their Harps with Sinews. 1824 Praed 
Poems (1864} 1. 283 Of clairsdiachs and of atabals. a 1S44 
CkismtsA. JyCtfnnoPs Child viii, And berries from the 
wood provide And play my clarshech \edd. the clarsech] hy 
thy side. 1862 Grant Ca^t. Guard vi, A clairsach, or harp 
of the old Scotridi form, beii^ only thirty inches or so in 
height, and furnished with thi^ string holes. 

II Clal'rSchaclLer. Forms: 6 clorsohaar, 
oiairsoliooliaT, 7 clairsbeax, 61 airscb.och.er. [ad. 
Gael, and Ir. ciairseoirOKliTjar) ‘harper treated 
as f. CLAiB8HACH-t--EB.] A player on the clair- 
schach, a harper. 

1307 Se. Ld. Treas. Aec. in Pitcairn Crim. Triads I. ta^* 
Diverse Menstralis, schawmeris . . clarschaaris and pipatis. 
xS3f Ibid. 1 . 282* To ane Irland clairschochar. a s6xs Afte 
Brieue Cron. Mrlis Ross (.1^50) 15 Ane dairihear that playit 
on ane clersha. 1842 Househ. Bk, CtessMar in Chambers 
Dam, Ana. Scot, (1858) II. 119 To ane woman clairshocher. 

Clairvoyance (kle«jyoi'^s, or as Fr. klgr- 
voyahs). [Fr. ; where used in i6th c. in sense a ; but 
in Eng. introduced in sense i ; sense 2, when used, 
is partly directly from Fr., partly transf. from i.] 

1 . A supposed faculty attnbuted to certain per- 
sons, or to persons under certain mesmeric con- 
ditions, consisting in the mental perception of 
objects at a distance or concealed from sight. 

^7 Mrs. CAKUVvaZeti. II. 24 Of the dairvoyancel have 
witnessed nodiing. 1847 Emerson Poems, Initial Lave 
Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 457 He is versed in occult science. In magic, 
and in dairvoyance. iB6a Lytton Sir, Story 1 . 14 Mesmer 
bad little faith in that gift of dmrvoyance, of which Fuy- 
segur was . , the first audadous asserter. 

^ 2. Keenness of mental perception, clearness of 
insight; insight into things beyond the range of 
ordinary perception. 

'Mx^Rmnauce Dull Life xxxvi. 258 She knew, by the kind 
of cimrvoyance which distinguishes lonely minds, that, etc. 
1884 Symonds Shahs. Predec. iL § 19. 79 What may be called 
. . clairvoyance in dramatic matters. lUi. 81 This clair- 
voyance ^ve them insight into things hwond thdr own expe- 
rience, Shakspere pamted much that he had never seen. 

Clair voyanoy. =prec. i. 

1^7 Besant & RiCEiS'tfM ofVwlc. II. xxii. 360 When I was 
in the clairvoyancy line. 

Clairvoyant (kleejvoi-ant), a. and sb. [Fr. 
clairvoyant, clear-sighted, optically or mentally.] 
A. adf. 

II 1 . [Fr.] Clear-sighted, having insight. 
xhjx Dk. Buckhm. Rehearsal in. i.fArb.) 73 If he likes it, 
J know what to think of him.. , I am Clara voyant, a gad. 

2. Having or exercising the facidty of clairvoy- 
ance ; pertaining to clairvoyance. 

xBgp^W. Gregory Anim, Magnetism 138 Clmrvoyant 
Prevision or the power, .of predicting future events. 1838 
J' Martineau Sind, Chr. soB The appeal to clairvoyant 
skiU| hy l^loutanus. 

(cf. sense 1, and Ciaietotance 3]. 

1883 H. DRUMUONn JVai. Law in Spir, W, ii The clw- 
vorant power of seeing the eternal in the temporal. 

B. sb. 

111 . [Fr.] A clear-sighted person. Obs. 

17)94 Mathias Purs. Lit, (1708) 353 He is also one of the 
C-lmivoyans, and ofthe order of the Cieeon/ters desLuneties, 
2, One who possesses, or is alleged to possess, 
the faculty of clairvoyance. (Often treated as Fr. 
(klftvayah), with fern. claixToyante (-aht).) 
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1831 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 139 The powers here 
attributed to very lucid clairvoyants. x86x Geo. Eliot Siias 
M. S3 A docile clairvOTonte, who would really not make 
a mistake if she could help it, x86a Lytton Sir. Story I, 
90 He had consulted a clairvoyante. .as to Lilian’s health. 
Hence Clairvoyamtly adv. 

1883 Sinnett Kamta 1 . 49 Does she look about the world 
clairvoyantly, and tell .what is going on in distant places ? 

Clais(e, obs. f. Claes, Sc., clothes. 

Claishe, claisslie, var. of Closh, Obs. 

Olaith, cLaithea, Sc. ff. Cloth, Clothes, etc. 
daiver, Olaiy, obs. f. Clavbb, Clayey, 
t Clake. Obs. rare. [OK dacu :—OTcut. type 
*kldkdr ; occurring also in claclias, clsiclias (Wr.- 
Wulcker 419) ‘immunis’, ON. klaklaust scathe- 
less, unhurt ] Hurt, injury, scathe. 

c xooo WuLrsTAN Mom. xiii (18) Nap. 86 Eal seal aspringan 
wide and side sacu and clacn, hoi and hete. c 1200 Ormin 
9317 3 iff butt je wel juwlokenn Fra clake, and sake. Ibid. 
10201. 

Clake, olakke, obs. £f. Claie, Claob v. 

Clam (klsem), sb?- Fonns ; 6-7 clamirf©, 9 
clamm, 1, 5- clam. [OE. clam^m, dgni{m, 
corresp. to MHG. klain, Ger. Jtlamm cramp, fetter, 
constriction, pinching, and, with change of gen- 
der, OHG. chlamma, MHG. klamme in same sense. 
Cf, also MHG., Ger. klemine, Du. klenme, kkm, 
app. from type *hlafu(»i)/bn-. See also Clem v. 

These point to an OTeut. *htam-, *klamtn-, or ^hlasni-, to 
press or squeeze together. Some compare ^klam- with pre- 
Teut. gloat- in Lat. giotnus. But Sievers inclines to stmt 
from klimh- in OE. climban, Ger. kUmmen to Climb, prig, 
to cleave, cling, or adhere ; thence an adj. *klambo- sticky, 
with causal vb. ^‘klawbjau ' to make to stick, press, com- 
press This would provide a common source for the first 
four sbs. spelt Clam, and the first three spelt Clamf, with 
the adjs. and verbs belonging to both series.] 

* 1 “ 1 . Anything that holds tight ; bond, chain ; fl. 
bonds, bondage. Obs. (In OE.) 

97X Blickl, Horn, 83 pe Drihten of deape aras. .after pam 
clanunum helle peostra. a 1000 Andreas (,Gr.) 130 pa pe on 
carcerne, clommum faeste. .hwile wunedon. a xooo Riddles 
xhh. 12 (Gr.) Hwylc pas hordgates casan crafte pa 
damme onleac. 

2 . An instrument or mechanical device for clasp- 
ing rigidly or otherwise holding fast; e.g. a clamp 
for holding two stones together, or any instrument 
of the nature of a vice or pair of pincers which 
holds things between its jaws. With many special 
technical applications in different trades and 
branches of industry, in some of which it varies with 
Clamp, See the quots, 

*399 Mabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 19 Item ij 
soudyngirenes j par de dames et j par de tanges, precil ^d, 
1496 Bk, Si. A ibatls, FisMng 14 [Hokis] for vmoos makyng 
ye must haue fete fyles. . A semy clam of yren . . a payre of 
longe and smalle tongys, etc. 13x2 Test, Ebor. V. (Surtees) 
35 (in ' The Shoroe ^ A par of damez, \]d, X347 Dudlow 
Churchw. Acc, (Camd. Soc.) 29 For iiij. clammes for the 
pascalle hordes. 1838 Churchw, Acc. Kitdon in Lindsey 
in Proc. Sac. Antid, (1884) r4 Apr., For iiij poales for the 
clammes and to John Dawber for shafting them, iijx. iiijV. 
183a Babbage Ecoh, Mamf. xix.(ed. 3) 188 Another pair of 
forceps now removes the pm to another pair of clams. 1888 
G. Macdonald R, Falconer I. 136 Alexandei . . had the 
upper leather of a boot in the grasp of the dams. 1869 
Echo 26 Jan.,^ They [poachers] were seen to place the dams 
over the rabbit holes and to put the ferrets into two of them. 
X884 F. Britten Waick 4 Clockm. 26 The round wire is . . 
drawn through jewelled dams, x886 .S'. W. Lincoln. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Clams or wooden instruments, with which 
shoemakers or saddlers dip their leather to hold it fast. 
1887 Kent. Gloss, (E. D. S.) Clam, a lat-txap, like a gin. 

to. A movable cheek or protective lining placed 
in the jaws of a vice. 

X879 Cassell's Ttchn. Educ, IV. 414/1 Holding it with 
convenient clams in his vice. dSSbSheffield Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Clam, leather, paper, or lead linings for the jaws of a vice. 

c. fl. ‘An instrument resembling a forceps em- 
ployed in weighing gold’ (Jamieson). 

X790 Shirrees 360 (Jam.) The brightest gold that 

e'er I saw Was grlppet in the dams. 

d. _ * A kind of forceps used for bringing up 
specimens of the [sea-]bottom in sounding ; a drag ’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., s, v. clams'). 

xSax A Fisher Voy.Arct. Reg. 17 Tied to the sounding line 
at ten fatlioms from the leaa, or rather the clamm. \jwte 
This instrument is intended to bring up a greater quantity 
of sounding than the usual arming of the lead.) Ibid. 63 
The deep-sea-clamm was used on this occasion, the sound- 
ings brought up, consisted diiefly of mud, intermixed with 
small stones. 

+ 3 . pi. Clutches, dau^. Obs. 

a 1369 KvNGESMin Mads Esi. rav. (1580) ti8 To pludce 
man out of the bloody clammes of that ravenyng Lyon 
Sathan. 1374 E. Hake Touchstone B iij b, Luckish loyter- 
ing lubbers [who] doo keepe within their clammes the hvdy- 
hood of true pastors and painful laborers. 

4 . Theat. An iustrument formed of two parallel 
pieces of hoard fastened at one end by a handle, 
used in pantomimes as a noisy sort of cudgel. 
ClSilu, (klsem), sb.^ Fopus: 6 clamm, 7 
damme, 6- olam. [Orig. clam-shell', app. from 
prec. 5 the name referring either to the action of 
the two valves of the shell in shutting like a pair 
of clams or pincers; or, as some suggest, to ‘ the ten- 
acity with which these animals cling to the rocks ’. 


CLAM. 

The original application, however, was not to the rock 
species or the tropes, but to British bivalves which burrow 
in sand or mud.] . . n c 1. 

1 . A name applied to various bivalve shell-fish, 
a. In Scotland applied, from the i6th c. at least, 
to the Scallop-shell, Pecten Jacobata \ hence now by 
some naturalists taken as a book-name of the 

Pecten. b. Also locally to the various species 
of fresh-water mussels Unio, Anodon. 

X300-1340 [see clamshell in 4]. 1393 in Rogers Soc. Life 
Scot. I. 11. 56 Crabs, spoutfish and clamms. 1664 Phil. 
Trans. 1 . 13 Upon their Fins and Tails they have store of 
Clams or Barnacles. X780 Pennant Brit, Zool. III. X40 
The bait . . a shell fish called Clams. 18x3 Hocc Queen’s 
Wake 298 With the eel, and the clam, and the pearl of the 
deep. 1847 Carpcster Zool. § 941 The Pettens, or Clams, 
are known by the regular radiation of the ribs from the 
summit of each valve to the circumference. 1830 Dana 
Geol. i. 27 The fresh-water clam, Untonidse. 183® D.Moiu 
Fowler VI, Poet, Wks. I. 70 Pools, where mussel, clam, and 
wilk, (jlove to their gravelly beds. 

c. Applied to foieign bivalves of the older 
Chamaceae, comprehending the largest of shell-fish, 
as the Giant Clam or Clamp {fPridacna gigas), 
the Tellow Clam {T. crocea), Thorny Clam 
{Chama Lazarus), etc. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 340/1 A Clamme is a kind of 
large shell-fish of the Muskle or Cockle species. 1697 
Damfier Voy, (1698) I. vii. 176 The Clam is a sort of Oyster 
[i. e. a species of chamd\ which grows so fast to the Rock 
that there is no ^separating it from thence, therefore we did 
open it where it grows, and take out the Meat, which is 
very large, fat and sweet, 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) II. 
1368 Spangles of the richest colours, glowing from a number 
of large clams. x8ss W. S. Dallas in Orr Circ. Se. Nat. 
Hist, I. 431 The tridacna gigas (or clam-sheli). 1861 J. 
Lamont Sea-horses ix. 142 The shells tridacnae and cardia, 
vulg^arly called clams and cockles. 

d. In North America, applied esp, to two 
species, the Haid or Round Clam {Venus tner- 
cenaria), andtheSoftorLongCIam (JlJ^a areuaria), 
found in great abundance on sandy or muddy 
shores in many paits, and esteemed as articles of 
food : whence clam-bake and clam-chowder. Also 
applied to freshwater mussels, and see qiiot. 1850. 

{Mya arenaria is also found on muddy shores in England, 
where it is known as the Gaper-shell or Old Maid, under 
which name it is in some places sold for food.) 

[1624 Capt. Smith Virginiavi, 2x6 Mustels, Wilks, OisLers, 
Clamps, Periwinkels, and diuers others.] xfij^a Josselyn 
New Eng Rarities 153 Clam, or Clamp, a kind of Shell 
Fish, a white Muscle. 1898 B. Bullivant in Phil. Trans, 
168 The Clam . .hath a Plain Pipe or Proboscis, from whence 
he ejects Water, if compressed. [This is Myall *® 4 * Catlin 
N. Amer, Ind, (1844) ll. Ivi. 209 We drew into our larder, 
clams, snails, frogs, and rattlesnakes. 1850 Lylll and 
Visit U. S. II. 104 The bivalve shell called Giiathodon . . 
[found in] the Bay of Mobile . .They are called clams here 
in popular language, and, being thicK and strong, afford a 
good material for road-making. 1883 Leisure Hour 252/1 
The coarsest is the mud clam, or blue nose, which is dug 
out of the mud with tongs. Choicer ones are called sand 
clams . . The best species is the sod clam found at Chico- 
teague. 

2 . US. A. term of contempt ; one who is, in 
New England jahrase, * as close as a clam ’. 

1871 Mark Twain Sketches I. 46 (Hoppe) It will be lost on 
such an intellectual clam as you. Ibid. 54 No meddling old 
clam of a justice dropped in to make trouble. 

3 . U. S. slang, "rhe mouth. Also tlani-shell. 

1823 J. Neal Bro, Jonathan 1 . 143 Shet your clam, our 
David. X848-60 Bartlett Did. Amer. s. v., There is a 
common though vulgar expression in New England, of 
‘ Shut your clam-shell 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as clam-bed, -digger, -eater, 
-fisher, -rake, -ranch', clam-feeding adj.; clam- 
bake, a baking, Indian-fashion, upon hot stones, 
of a mass of clams (often overlaid with layers 
of potatoes, Indian com, fish, etc.) ; a favourite 
feature of pic-nic excursions to the sea-shoie in 
U. S. ; hence applied to the pic-nic party itself; 
clam - obowder, a chowder made with clnTna ; 
clam-shell, the shell of a clam ; formerly {Sc.) the 
scallop-shell worn in their hats by pilgrims who 
had crossed the seas ; also slang (see 3) ; olam- 
stiok, the stick' or pole with which tropical clams 
are canght by thrusting it between the partially 
open valves of the shell. 

1^-80 Bartlett 2 ?*^ Amer., ‘"Clam-bake. At a grand 
poliucal mass-meeting in favour of Gen. Harrison on the 
4 th of July 1840, nearly 10,000 persons assembled in Rhode 
Island, for whom a clam-bake and chowder were prepared a 
xMg PaU Mall G. 24_Sept. 12/1 At a lecent .. festival in 
Connecticut a gigantic^ clambake was cooked which was 
25 ft. long and xo ft. wide, and consisted of 2,000 ears of 
corn, 600 pounds of lobster, 600 pounds offish, 1,000 chickens, 
innumerable oyster and clams, two barrels of sweet potatoes 
and two of the ordinary kind, and the whole topped off with 
two immense plum puddings Md 150 water melons. 1M7 
IbuLy] June 5/2 A clam bake^ is an institution indigenous 
to this soil. Long before Puritans . . found out its savour, 
red man. .indulged in clam bakes. 1884 H. Spencer in 
Contenip, Rev. Feb. 162 Legislation to prevent trawling 
over clam-beds. 1888 J. Lord Brit. Columbial. 102 Any 
one who has_ travelled in America must have eaten -Clam- 
chowder. . It is a sort of intermediate affair between a stew 
proper and soup. 1887 Spectator la Mar. 351/2 The *clam- 
Mters of the Australian coast, x8. . Whitman Leaves oj 
Smg of Joy The work of the eel-fisher and *dam- 
nsher. 1 come with my -dam-rake and spade. . I join the 
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group of clam-diggers on the flats. *883 Fisheries Exktb. 
CataL 195 Clam-rakeS) hoes, and claws. i88a Stemdard 
a6 Sept. 2/1 _ To ‘take up a *clam ranch' is a proverbial 
expression [in Or^on] to express the last stage of hard 
fortune. 1500-20 Dunbar Flytvng 509 Thy cloutit cloke, 
thy skrjrp, and thy *clamschelHs. 1540 Jk. Ld. Treas. Acc. 
in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. *305 For vj i voces siluer to be 
ane Clam-schell to kepe the kingis gradi Halk-mete. 1862 
Emerson Thoreani Wks. (Bohn) III. 33+ Large heaps of 
clam-shells and uhes. i%2^ Siatidard 26 Sept. 2/1 The 
pointed ' *clam stick' figures in various aborigin^ tales. 

Clam (klsem), sbJ^ Also 9 clamm. [f. Clam 

a.l or ».! ; or perh. a back-formation from Clamux. 
(Cf. greed.'] 

1 1 . A soft or plastic mass. Obs. (Cf. Cloam.) 
1554 Philpot Exam. 4 Wnt, (1842) 340 Hath not the pot- 
maker power to form out of that same clam of earth that 
one vessel for an honourable use, and that other for con- 
temptuous and vilenous 1 

2 . Clamminess, cold dampness. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 17 Fat, ropy, sweet ale. . 
creates clams in the viscera. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. III. 
291 The clamm of the grave. 1830 Forby Voc. East Anglia 
s.v.| ‘ The meat has been kept too long, and has gota clam', 
begins to decay. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. v. Around 
you is starvation, .corruption, and the clam of death. 

Clam, sb.^ [A variant of Clamp sb .^ : cf. the 
similar interchange of Clam ri.i, 2 with Clamp 
sb.\ 2.] A pile of bricks arranged for burning. 

1663 Derbier Counsel 53 Of bricks burnt in a Clam there 
are at the least in twenty thousand, five thousand unfit for 
work. Ibid. 54 Bricks . . ought to be taken out of the clam 
by account from the Brickmaker. 

Clam (klsem), ji.5 [Perh. onomatopoeic; cf. 
clash, clang, slant : it suggests less notion of ring- 
ing and more of crash than clang. But cf. Clamouk 
The crash caused by ringing two or more 
bells of a peal together. 

_ 1702 Campanologia Iviprcmed (17S3) 15 By the bells stand- 
ing too long in leading compass, the rest are thrown and 
jumbled together ; whereby claps and clams (so unpleasing 
to the hearers) are occasion'd, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mils. 
(ed. 2) in. vii. 413 Even the dams or the collision of two 
bells together in counterpoint, has been settled by ringers 
without the least knowledge of harmony. 1822-^ Nares 
s.v. Clamour, The bells, .are all pulled off at once, and give 
a general _ crash or clam, by which the peal is concluded .. 
this clam is succeeded by a silence. 

Clam, sb.n dial. [app. short for claminer = 
clamber, used of a foot-bridge.] A plank or cross- 
ing-stone over a brook. 

*746 Exmoor Scolding (1828) 12 Dest'nt remember whan 
tha com'st over tha clam., when tha water was by stave. 
x86i Smiles Engineers I. 240 Thae is a fourth [bridge] on 
the Blackabrook consisting of a single stone or clam. 
Clam (klaem), «.l Qbs. exc. dial. [This word, 
Clam sb.^. Clam o.l, Clammy, and other deriva- 
tives, form a group of which the mutual relations 
are not quite clear. Although the verb is as yet 
cited earlier than the adj., the latter perhaps has 
etymological priority : it corresponds ilso to Du. 
and L.C. klam, in Kilian klani, klanii, ‘moist, 
clammy, viscous, sticky’. Da. and Sw. klam 
‘dampish, wettish’. Not known in the earlier 
stages of these languages. Cf. Clam 9.I] 

Sticky, glutinous, adhesive like wet day. dial. 
a. Cold and damp, clammy! b. see quot. 1808 . 

c 1440 Promp. Paro. 79 Clam' or cleymows, glutinosus. 
1595 Duncan App. Etymol., Tenax, clamm, tewgh. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks, (1836) 71 Yow are not to bepnne to marke 
soe longe as the markinge stuffe is any thing damme, or 
cleaveth and ropeth. .but lette it bee as thinne and runne of 
like water afore yow be^nne. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
III. HI. xxxiii, The hand did smite With a dam pitchie ray 
shot from that Centrall Night [the Egyptian darkness]. 
x8o8 Jamieson Sc. Diets v.. Ice is said to be clam, when be- 
ginning to melt with the sun or otherwise, and not easy to 
be slid upon. [Still so used.] 1877 E. Peacock iV. W. 
Line. Gloss. (E. D. S), Clam, (i) cold, damp. Thoo's 
strange an’ clam, thu feels like a cuipse. (2) tenadous, 
sticky, adherent. The _ muck's that dam, it weant slip 
off’n th’ sluff when ye dig it, 

t Clam, ci.^ Obs. or dial. [Related to Clam 
sb}- It is not certain that sense 2 belongs to the 
same word ; Jamieson thought that as a school- 
boy’s word, it might originate in the L. clam, ‘with- 
out the knowledge of’, ‘clandestinely’.] 

1 1 . Grasping, pinching. Obs. 
a 1340 Hamfole Canticles jn Psalter 511 In vile & dam 
couatys of men. [So also iu WvcLir Sel. Wks. III. 29.] 

2. Sc. Base, mean, low ; ‘ a very common school- 
term in Edinbuigh ’ (Jam.). ? Obs. 

1S29 Scott Gen. Pref. WaverUy Nov. Ajjp. iii, He . . re- 
probated the idea of being an informer, which he said was 
clam, i.e. base or mean. 

Clam z/.l Obs, exc. dial. Forms: 4-5 

fiiRTtiTrift-n, 6-8 clamm, (7 olombe), 6 - clam. 
[First fonnd in 'I 4 -I 6 th c., when it interchanged 
with cleme, OE. clkman, to smear, anoint, datib, 
mod. dial, cleam. Of the latter, the pa. t. clatmde 
prob. gave ME. clamde (like cladde, ladde, spradde, 
lafte, etc.), whence was educed a present clam 
perh. helped by Clam a. and by Clammy. *1 he 
forms dame, claim, which (with clean^) are still 
found in northern dial., are treated under CiKAM 
V., q.v. for ulterior derivation.] 


1. iram. To smear, daub, or spread unctuous 
matter on ; to smear, anoint, or daub loith. 

cxsSoWyclif SeL Wks. II. 93 (MS. <2x400) Crist, .dam- 
myde [». r. demed] clcy on his eyen. R. Scot Discov. 

Witcher. XII. xvL S08 She damd it [a sieve] with day, and 
brought in . . water. 1x671- Clame, claim ; see Cleam ] 
1884 Cheshire Gloss., Clanane or clame, to plaister over. 

2. To bedaub (a thing) so that it stiriks ; to clog 
or entangle with or in anything sticky ; to stick or 
plaster u^, together, etc. 

1598 'Stasx'a,Abhitutmnare, to bepitch, to cement or clam 
together. 1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 356 Passe ouer 
it, as a wary Bee ouer hony, not clamming your wings, 
xl^ R. Lestrange Fables 346 The sprigs were all daubed 
with lime, and the poor Wretches clarom^ and taken. 1713 
Warder True A masons xzi They will be clammed in it 
[die Honey]. 

fig. 1683 Mrs. Been Young King 11. iii, He that can . . 
clam me in that love by every look. 

3. To clog or choke up (by anything sticking in). 

1527 Andrew Brunswykis Distyll. Wafers Giij, The 

same water is good for them that hath dammed hym selfe 
or an other. ,xSm Nasre Lenten Stiiffe (1871) 13 The 
western gales in Holland, .swept the sands so before them, 
that they have choaked or clammed up the . . door of the 
Rhine. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Impro/v. (1746) 
2zg Utterly unwholesome, darning the Stomadi, stopping 
the Veins and Passages. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Clamnia up, 
(an orifice) stopped up by anything glutinous, as the throat 
with phlegm. x888 Berkshire Gloss, (E. D. S.), Clammed, 
chocked up by over-filling. 

b. Jig. To cloy. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. WiUimtts i. (1602) 52 Engaging, .not 
to clam his taste with the smallest collection of flattery. 

4. intr. To be clammy, or moist and sticky ; to 
stick, adhere, as glutinous things. 

x6xo Markham Mastetp. i. liv. 117 The dough would so 
sticke and clambe in the horses mouth. x6go Dryden 
Amphitryon ui. i, A chilling Sweat, a damp of Jealousie, 
Hangs on my Brows, and dams upon my Limbs. 1877 
N. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clam, to stick, to adhere as 
sheets of wet paper do to each other. 

Hence Clanamed ppl. a., Cla'mimug vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a, 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 220 [We] have our eartMy 
apprehensions so damm'd and furr'd with the old levin. 
1683 Trvon Way to Health 201 The finest of the Flour 
. . is of a glutinating, clamming, and obstructing Nature. 

Clam (klsem), ®.S [See (IIlam sb.^, Clamoub®.^] 

1. a. intr. Of bells: To sound or crash to- 
gether. 

?<* x8oa Lhus in Belfry St. Peter* s, Shrevusb. (N.), When 
bells ring round and m their order he. They do denote how 
neighbours should agree; But when they dam, the harsh 
sound spoils the sport, And 'tis like women keeping Dover- 
court. 

b. trans. 

1702 Campanaloeia Improved, When they [bells] lie fifths 
thus 1 3 2 6 3 7 4 8, 'tis then most pleasant and excellent music 
to dam them; that is, the two notes of each concord to 
strike together, and if they be darn’d true the eight bells 
will strike like four, but -mth fiir greater musick aud har- 
mony. 1822-76 Nares Gloss, s.v.. The bells are said to be 
claumid when, .they are all polled off at once. 

2. Jig. To put an end to (din) ; to silence, hush : 
cf. Clamour 0.2 3. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv Ep. Ded., It.. answers^ the 
noise of Talking by the stiluess of Doing, as the Italians 
dam rowt and tattle into nodding and beuning. 

Hence Cla'xoming vbl. sb. 

1684 Seh. Recreation (T.), Clamming is when each concord 
strikes together, which being done true, the eight will strike 
but as four hells, and make a melodious harmony. 

Clam, dial. [app. f. Clam sb^- in sense of 
cltttch.] To clutch witii the hand, grasp, grope. 

1822 Galt Steam-Boai 301 (Jam.), I felt, as I thought, a 
hand claming over the bed-clouies. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, 
(E. D. S.) S.V., He dammed ho-Wd on her or she’d hev tippled 
into th' waipin’ drean. x886 S. W. Line. Gloss, s. v.. He 
clammed hold on the mane. 1879 jAtUESoM s.v. Cla/it, To 
claum or glaum, is to grope or grasp as in the dark. 

Clam (klsem), ®.4 U. S. [f. Clam sb.'^ i d.] 
intr. To dig or collect clams. 

1864 Sufferings in Rebel Mil. Prisons 87 Formerly they 
had been allowed to go fishing and clamming. 

Glam, 0 . 5 , var. of Clem to pinch with hunger. 

Clam, clamb, obs. or dial. pa. t of Climb. 

Clamance ; see Qoit-olaimance. 

Clamant (kl^'mant, klse-m-), a. [ad. L. 
cldmant-em, pr. pple. of cldmdre to cry out.] 

1. lit. Crying out, clamorous, noisy. 

1639 G. Daniel Ecciiis. xxvi. 93 A Clamant Woeman, or 
of many words. 1730 Thomson Autumn 350 Winter, .and 
a train Of clamant children dear. x8o6 J. Grahame Birds 
Scoil. 43 Clamant for food. 

b. of sounds, etc. (with, mixture of sense 2). 

x8i8 Keats Endymion U, This clamant word Broke through 
the careful silence. 1888 Mrs. Ouphant foyce 1 . 196 The 
sound, .became every moment more wd more daman t. 

2. Jig, ‘ Crying , urgent. Chiefly in Sc. writers. 

1723 M'Ward Contend. Faith a (Jam.) A dear and con- 
tinued testimony against the clamant wickedness. 1850 
M*-Cosh Div. Govt, (1852) 460 In order to the rectification 
of a clamant evil. x8^ Beveridge Hist. India III. viii. 
ix. 343 The abuses becaipe every day more clamant. 1878 
Stevenson Inland Vey. 193 My appetite was a damant, 
instant annoyance. 

Clamantly (klF'^m^tli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 ,] In a clamant manner, urgently. 

1863 Grosart Small Sins (ed. 2) so Upon various vital 
truths, and still clamantly-needed doctrine. 


t Clama'tion. Obs. [ad. L. cldmdtiSn-em, n. 
of action, f. cldmdre to cry out.] A crying out, 
call, invocation. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W, 1306) iv. xviL 216 
Frawdes, euyll thoughtes, clamacyons, periurynges. 1658 
Sir^T. Browne Hydriot. 21 Their iterated clamations to 
evdtate their dying or dead friends, or revoke them unto life. 

Clamb(e, damben, etc. : sc^Climb. 
t Clambex, v.^ Obs. [app. a. ON. klambra to 
clamp or pinch together (Vigf.), app. a frequenta- 
tive deriv. of *klambjan to press or squeeze, men- 
tioned under Clam Mod.Ger. has, from the 
same source, klammern, to make fast with a 
clamp, constrict.] To mass or cluster together. 

C1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. Sox So mony pynakle payntet 
watz poudred ay quere, Among jje castel camelez, clambred 
so )>ik, })at pared out of papure purely hit semed. Ibid. 
1721 As alle pe damberande clyffes hade clatered on hepes. 

Clamber (klse'mboi',®.^ Forms: 5-7 claxabre, 
5-6 darner, 6-7 olamnier, 4- clamber. [In 
15th c. clambre-n, clamer-en. This appears to be 
a derivative of Climb o. (pa. t-, ME. clamb, clam) ; 
an equivalent Climber was in use in 16-1 7th c. 
Cf. the relation of wander to wend, wind, of 
spatter, sputter, to spit, etc. The general i6-i7th 

c. form claminer also associates itself with, climb 
with silent b. It can h.ardly be connected (in 
Engli^) with Clamber 0.1, though they prob. 
go back in different ways to the same source : 
see note to Clam In German, klammer, 

‘ clam, clamp, hold-fast etc., had formerly the 
sense ‘ clutch, claw ’ ; thence a derivative vb. ‘ to 
clutch, seize with claws ’ comes naturally ; sich 
klammern is actually used in the sense ‘hook 
oneself on, cling firmly ’ ; claminer or clamber up 
= ‘get up by catching hold with claws’ would 
be a natal al extension. But links are wanting : 
klammer ‘ claw ’ is only MHG., clamber up only 
English, and known only since 15th c,] 

1 . intr. To climb by catching hold with hands 
and feet ; to creep or crawl up (or dowi) ; to 
climb with difficulty and effort. 

e 1430 Bi. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1 . 299 When he [the 
young hawk] begynneth to dambre upon bowys use hym 
ever more to hackyng. c 1440 Promp. Part’. 79 Clameryn 
[1499 or crepyn], repto. 1530 Palsgr. 483/2, I darner or 
dymme up upon a tree or any suche tl^ng, fe grippe, 1591 
Harington Orl, Fur. xix. xx. (R), He damer'a up upon 
the shepheards horse. 1596 Shaks. Merch, Y. 11. v. 31 
When you heare the drum . . Clamber not you vp to the 
casements then. 1598 Florio, Aggrappare . . to clime, to 
clammer. x6xx Ibid., Frandre, to clammer vp any slippery 
or broken place. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon, 43 He was 
clammering ouer a wall. 1707 Farqubar Beaux' Strat. 
11. i, Leaping of Ditches, and clambring over Stiles. 1835 
W. Irving Tour Prairies 293 He clambered into a tree. 
1882 Miss Eraddon Mi, Royal III. i. 14 A dangerous kind 
of place. . to go dambering about with a gun. 

D. trails. ; cf. Climb. 

x^ Grencwev Tacitud Ami. 11. iv. (1622) 38 Some cow- 
ardly fleeing away, sought to clamber the tops of trees. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. u. i. 223 The Kitchin Malkin. .Clambring 
the Walls to eye him. 1775 Johnson Western Isl. Wks. X. 
418 They can . . clamber the mountain. i8oy-8 W- Irvino 
Salmag. (1824) 134 Worthy hodmen, dambering a ladder. 

2 . intr. Of plants : To climb by means of tendrils, 
etc, (Also trans. as in i b.) 

160X Holland XIX. V. (R,l, Gladly they [cucumbers] 
would be dambering Upon walls, and climbing up to the 
house roof, if they can meet with any rough places to take 
hold by. 1864 D, Mitchell Seu. Stor. 302 vines clambered 
over the window, 1887 Fenn This MaiCs Wife 1 . 11. vi. 
215 This was clambered, surmounted, and almost com- 
pletely hidden by clusters of small blossoms. 

3 . Jig, To climb or struggle («j)) into a position 
of eminence ; to attain with effort to. 

1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep, 193 Thou knowest by what 
craftie collusion he hath clammered up to the throne of 
tyrannie. a isgs^H. Smith Wks. (1867) ll. 88 Some damber 
to heaven by merits, some by angels, some by penance, and 
some by pardons, H. More Myst. JiUg. 438 His 

clambering into Imperial Power. 

4 . transj. Of a building, or anything rising in the 
air: To rise or ascend heavily, irregularly, or 
steeply, as if ‘ struggling upward ’. 

cx6xx Chapman Iliad xiii. 361 Jove ..will unbuild your 
towr's that damber so, For ravishing my goods, and wife. 
185a Hawthorne Wonder-Bk., CAimxra (18^9) an Three 
spires of black smoke . . clambered sullenly into the atmo- 
sphere. 1858 — Fr. ij- It. Jmls. (1873) II. 164 A tallpalace 
of gray, time-worn stone clambered skyward. 1864 Tenny- 
son Eh, Ard.6o Halfway up The narrow street that clam- 
ber'd toward the mill. 

Clamber o.a var. form of Clamour 0.2 
Clamber (klsembsi), sb. [f. Clamber 0.2.] 
An act of clambering. 

1878 Browning La Saisias 45 Roughness of the long 
rock-clamber. 1883 Vernon Lee in Mag. Art Nov. 3/i 
This damber up the water-courses took a Tong time. 

Clamberer (klse-mborsi) . [f. as prec. + -eb i,] 
He who or that which clambers : applied esp. to 
climbing plants. 

*597 Gerard Herbai (1633) 888 Upright Clamberen or 
Virgins bower, is also a kinde of Clematis. 16x7 S. (Kl- 
eins Def. Bp, Ely 485 The clamberer vp another way, who 
but the Pope? x6s8 Parkinson (heading of ch.\ 

Clamberers or creepeis. 



GIiAMBEBINa. 

Cl 8 iXll 1 >exill£f ^Is’inbarig), vbl, sb. The action 
of the -vb. CtAitBBB. 

c 1440 Ptvuip. Para. 79 Clamerynge or clymynge, re^cu. 
i6xx Flobio, A^rai^ 7 iieiito . . a clammwLOg. *.“ 3 * 
Donne .Stfww.xiL 117 Uhough it be hard dambenng thither 
and hard holding there, i860 Tyndall Glac. i._§ as- 
I had two hour? clambering over the mountains before 
breakfast. mi. 1 

ClaJuTjeriu^t^ls'Daborig , a. That clam- 
bers, in various senses of vbs. 

^1340 [see Clambes 0.’] 1685 H. More Illust. 93 The 
clamoring nature of the Goat. a. 1717 Parnell Gift Poeiry 
(R. 1 , No dambering mountains make my lover stay, a 1763 
Shenstone Wks. (1764) 1 , 78 View the clamb'iing 
ascend. 1883 G. Allen in Kninvledge 31 Aug. 129/1 The 
most clambering species of pea-flowers. 

Clame, var. of Clam, Gleam ; obs. ff. Claim. 
f Cla'mer. ? =Clam : cf. Clamper w.2. _ ^ 

*ss6 Richuiotid. Wills (1853) 93, vuj towrve spades, iiij 
pare of darners. 

Clamer, obs. form of Clamber. 

Clamitiewit (klami|hi»'tit). Sc. Also clajne-, 
clammy-, olawmi-, clam-. [Etymol. unknown. 
Jamieson offered the guess claw my hetted or head : 
but heued has been obs. in north, dial, for 500 
years.] A drubbing, a blow. Also a misfortune. 
(Jamieson). 

ai774 FnnoussoN Halbnajidr Poet. Wks. (1845) 15 Frae 
a stark Lochaber axe He gat a damihewit. 1783 yntl.ft. 
Loud. 8 in Poems Buchan Dial. (Jam.l, Some o’ the chiels 
might lat a laught at me, an* gi’ me a clamiheuit to snib me 
free comin that gate agen. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
(1863) 207 ' Get up, Saunders .or I'll take ye siccan. a dam- 
hewit with my stick.* 

Claimjamphrie (klterndgae-mfri). Sc. and 
north, atal. Also 9 elanjamphiy, -phrey, -fery, 
-Me, -fray. [Origin and history uncertain : Scott’s 
elanjamphiy suggests a contemptuous reference to 
a Highland Clan, e. g. Clan Chatian, Clanranald, 
etc. ; and jampher occurs in Sc. dialects, variously 
used as ' scoffer, mocker, trifler, idler, shuffler ’, so 
that clan-jamphery would give a passable sense. 
But it is more probable that the original idea is 
* trumpery’, aud that the personal use is derived.] 

1 . Trumpery, rubbish, things of little value. 

1823-79 Jamieson s-v., ‘Did you stop till the roup was 

done 3 * 'A was sell’d but the clamjam&y.’ 

2 . Spoken ‘ rubbish ’ j nonsensical talk , ' rot ’. 

x833-jro in Jamieson from West of Fife. 

3. ‘Trumpery’ or worthless people, or those 
who are so viewed ; rabble, mob, canaille j also 
‘applied to the purse-proud vulgar ’ (Jam.). 

x8«6 Scott Bl. Dvia>y ix, ‘ And what will ye do, if I 
care'na to. .open the grate to sic a danjamfrier 1828 — 
P. M. Perth xii. The devil is very powerful with all this 
danjamfray. 1821 Galt AHn.Par.l)odmailvig2^2 (Jam.) 
A gang of ^lay-actors . the first of that clanjam&^ who had 
ever been in the parish. i86x Hughes Tom Brovin Osy. 
ix, I only know the whole damjamfery of them were 
there. x8^ A. M'^Kay Hist. Kibuamock 106 The land- 
loupers and other clamjamphrie, that attended the fairs. 
Hence Glamja'mpliried ppl. a. {nonce-wd.) 

? treated as clamjamphrie. 

x^ Stevenson Underwoods ii. vii. xoo An' lea's us puir, 
foijaskit men Clamjamfried iu the hut and ben He ca’s the 
earth. 

Clamme, obs. form of Clam. 

+ Cla'nuuer \ Obs. [f. Clam w.i + -br i.] 
That which clams or causes cohesion. 

1633 GerareTs Herbal 11. dix._i2i8a, The Lupine is as 
(lalen wtiteth. .one of the empimstickes or clammers. 

Glammer U. S. [f. Clam sb,^ i d.] One 
who digs clams. 

_ x888 Cambridge (Mass.) Press 13 Sept, t/7 Clammers call 
in daily at the Neck, on their way up to Ipswich. 

Clammer, obs. form of Clamber. 

Clammily (klse-mili), adv, [f. Clammy a. + 
-LY 2 .] In a clammy manner. 

<xx8^ Hood Bridge Sighs vi, Wipe those poor lips of 
hers, Oozing so clammily. x8S3 Fraset^s Mag, XLVIII. 
^95 [ft] comes iltflilly, coldly, clammily, as a breath es- 
caped_ from the charnel-house. 1878 Masque Poets 247 
Perspiring clammily Over some fearful secret in the family. 

Clamminess (klse-mines). [f.as prec. + -nebs.] 
Clammy state or quality; stidey dampness, vis- 
cosity, adhesiveness, tenacity. 

1328 Paynel Saleme Reftm. O iij, Theyr [fishes’] clam- 
raynK, grossenes, and coldnes, maye be taken away with 
certaine sauces. 1597 Gerard / flrr-^afi.xl. §3 Wheate. .hath 
also a certaine clammines and stopping quahtie. 1676 Grew 
Anai. Plants rv. n. ii. §10 That (Clamminess of some 
Flowers, whereby, .they stick to our Fibers. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 104 That will spoil the (JlamminebS of the 
Glew. x84a J . Stevenson in .Spurgeon Treas, Dao. Ps, xxii. 
X5 Clamminess of the mouth ..had already seized him. 
1853 Bain Senses ^ Ini. ii. ii. (1864) 196^ Clamminess is a 
distinct sensation arising from the adhesion of a substance 
to the skin. 

Clamming, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. : see Clam z/.i 
and 2 . 

Clamming,///, a . ; see Clemming. 
tCla'mmisli, a. Obs. [f. Clam a.t + -ish,] 
Somewhat clam or clammy ; sticky, viscous. 

1543 Traheron tr. Vigors Chirurg. i x, 10 Very viscous 
d\mie or dammysh. XS44 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1360) D iij b, 
Fleume, that is tough and dammyshe, hanging upon the 
lunges, 16x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Countr, Farme 33 A cer- 
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taine pap' or thicke clammish substance. 01x678 MARimLL 
Wks. III. 309 Such a dammish issue still does rage, The 
shame and plague both of the laud and age. 

+ Cla'mmishness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
Clammish quality ; viscidity, stidciness. 

xszS Paynel Saleme Regim. O ij b, Fyshe . . of smal 
clammyshenes. 1378 Lvte Dodeensm. xlviii. 722 This fruite 
bycause of his clammishnesse and slyme. 

Clammy (klse'mi), a. Also 5 claymy, 6-7 
clanimye, (7 olamy). [Form-history obscure : 
first found as claymy I39^^495i clammy e. 1435, 
dates which agree with the first appearance of 
Clam a,^ and v.\ with which it is now associated in 
sense. It may have been thence formed with suffix 
-Y : cf. sticky, clingy. But it is also possible that 
an earlier *cldmig, from OE. clam, mud, sticky 
clay, Cloam, was shortened to clammy (cf. silly, 
sorry, hallow), and then associated with Clam 
a. and v. Further evidence is wanted.] 

I . gen. Soft, moist, and sticky ; viscous, tena- 
cious, adhesive. 

xgqS Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vi. L (149s) 186 The fyrste 
chymhode wythout teeth is yet ful tender and nesshe and 
qwauy and claymy. 2328 rtcentt, Saleme Regim. Oii}h, 
An yele is a slymye fyshe, clammy, and specialy a stopper, 
xssx Turner Herbal 1. (1568) Avj b, It hath blewe floures, 
the hole herbe is clammy, and hath a stronge sauoure. 
XS70 Levins Manip. roi Clammye, tenax, viscosns. a 1793 
G. White Selbonte (1853) II. hi 300 The web was of a very 
clammy quality. 1863 Lubbock Preh, Times xiii. (1878) 47s 
A soft substance, rather clammy and sweet. 

"b. Of bread : Doughy. Of soil, earth : Moist 
and unctuous. 

1330 Palscr. 307/a Clammy as breed is, nat through 
baken, pasietix. 13^ Fardle Facions i, ii. 33 The earth at 
that tyme beyng but clammie and sofie. 1360 Whitehorke 
Ord. Souldtoitrs (1588) 43 b, This redde earth is the fattest, 
and the clammiest of all the rest, xfiss Moufet & Bennet 
Health’s Improv. {1746) 340 The oven . . not too hot at the 
first, lest the outside he burnt and the inside clamy. 2872 
Baker JVtVfi Tribut. viii. 131 , 1 followed the herd., through 
deep clammy ground and high grass. 

c. Of liquids : Viscid. 

X340 Elyot Image Gov. 7a Gieat abundance of superflu- 
ouse humours, thicke and clammie. 2650 Fuller Pisgah 

II. xiii. 270 No vessels sailing thereon [Dead Sea], the 
clammy water being a real Remora to obstruct their pas- 
sage, 2720 Gay Poet. Wks. (1745) II. 78 Where the long 
table floats with clammy beer. 18^0 Lindley Nat, Syst. 
Bot. xaS Trees, .yielding a clammy Juice. 

d. Of vapour, perspiration, mist, etc. : Damp, 
and as it were clinginjo; to the skin. 

1633 Swan Spec. M. v. ga (1643) 9 ^ Clammie Exhalations 
are scattered abioad in the aire. 2697 Patrick Comm. 
Ex. X. 21 ‘Thick darkness made, I suppose, by such 
clammy Fogs that they sensibly affected the Eg^yptians. 
«X703 PoMFRET/’def. Wks. (1833)91 When to the margin 
of the grave we come . .Our face is moistened with a clammy 
sweat. 2872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxv. 346 Stifling in the 
clammy atmosphere of Soho. 

e. Of the skin, etc. ; Suffused with sticky damp, 
e. g. in the death-sweat. 

c 1423 Cookery B^, (188S) 23 Hn bond waxe clammy. 
2626 T. H. Caussin’s Holy^ Crt. 38 His hands are globes 
made round, there is nothing rugged, clammy, or bowed. 
279s Southey Joan of Arc vl 448 The cold sweat stands 
Upon^his clammy limbs. 0x839 Praed Poems (1864) I. 203 
The sign of the Cross on his cl^my brow. 

+ 2 , jig. Sluggish, lagging (like a clammy slug). 

_ a 2623 OvcBBURY..^ Wife (1638) 99 His dull eye, and lowr- 
Ing head, and a certain clammy benummed pace. 

Glamor, var. of Clamour. 

Clamorous (klse'moros), a. Forms: 5 clam- 
ourus, 7'8'ro'as, -orouse,8-9-ourouB,6-olamor- 
ous. [Corresponds to med.L. clamoros-tts, and 
obs. F. clamoreux, f. L, eJamorem Clamour ; see 
-ous.] Characterized by clamour. 

1. 0 £ the nature of clamour; uttered with, or 
accompanied by, clamour or shouting ; noisy. 

2326 Pilgr. Perf. (W . de W. 1531) 92 b, Defendeth with 
Aygh and clamorous wordes or spechc his opinyon. 1596 
Shaks. Tam, Shr. in. ii, 180 Hee . . kist her lips with such 
a clamorous smacke, that at the parting aU the Church did 
eccho. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 479 Chaos wilde . . fiercely 
oppos’d My journey strange, with clamorous uproare. 171a 
Aodison Sped. No. 440 t 6 He still reasoned in a more 
clamorous and confused manner. • 2828 D’Israeli Chas.I, 
II. i. 23 Loud and clamorous was the babble against the new 

soap. 184a Emerson Wks. (Bohn) II. 291 

They . . reject the clamorous nonsense of the hour. 

2 . Uttering loud and persistent cries or shouts ; 
noisy, vociferous ; loudly urgent. Said of persons 
and other agents, or instiuments; and transf. of 
places where these are. 

*S 40 “S 4 Croke Ps. (1844) 19 Mercifull Lorde. .let ascende 
vp to thyne eare My wofufl yoyce, and clamorous. 1600 
Shaks. A, Y.L. iv.L 152 , 1 will bee. .more clamorous then 
a Parrat against raine. 2728 Pope Dune. ii. 333 'The 
clam’rous crowd is hush’d with mugs of Mura. x8xo Scott 
Lady ofL. iii. i, Clamorous War-pipes yelled the gathering 
sound. x8^ W. Johnson lonica 27 The zeal of those that 
miss the prize On clamorous river-banks. 1870 Bryant 
Hiad I. II. 43 Thersites only, clamorous of tongue, Kept 
brawling. 

_ 3 . fig. That urgently claims attention, ‘ crying ’ ; 
importunate. (Often including actual noise.) 

1622-31 Laud Sev. Serin. (1847) 98, 1 doubt our sins 
bf’Ve been as clamorou.s upon God to heat His fire, 

T. H[ale] Acc, New Invent, 44 Put an end to this clamor* 
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ous Evil. *712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull (17SS) *3 Clamorous 
debts. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. i. (1832) 3 1 he age. . 
we may almost say, is clamorous for pew woiks. 
ClaiXtlOrouSiy (kl®’m6r3sli\ adv. ^ [f. prec. 

+ -LY 2.] In a damorous manner ; noisily ; with 
loud impoitunity. 

2332 Bonner Z^^in Burnet Records ii. No. 44 (R.) Such 
conclnsions as were clamorously . . alledged to be super- 
fluous. i66x Origeiis Opin. in Phoenix (1721) I, 14 Some 
have too hastily fancied and as clamorously pionounced. 
2697 Leslie Short Meth. with Deists Pref. (T.^l, Ihey 
are unmerciful and triumph clamorously. 2828 D’Israeli 
Chtts. /, II. i. 23 A troop of women . .clamorously petitioned 
against the new soap. 2863 Miss Braddon Sir Jasper vii. 
62 She is welcomed clamorously by younger sisters and 
brothers. 

Clamorousness (klro-mprasnes). [f, as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being clamorous ; noisi- 
ness ; noisy urgency or impoitunity. 

26x7 Hieron Wks, II. 116 As long as it is possible to 
shunne the importunltie of the conscience, and to put by the 
clamorousnesse thereof, wee will bee sure to doe it. ^2635 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iv. § 10 Clamorousness and multitude 
do much in crying up matters. 2824-9 Landor Imag. 
Conv. (1B46) I. 4 My palfrey eyed them askance for their 
clamorousness. 

i*ClailXO*Sey -ouse, <t. Obs. [ad. L. clamos-us 
noisy, clamorous, f. clamor- Clamour : see -ous. 
Peril, immediately a. OF. *flamoits, -eus, in mod.F. 
clameux, -ettse,"] Noisy, clamorous. 

c 2380 Wyclif Wks, (2880) 103 To robbe Jie pore pcpic aftii- 
ward hi clamouse beggynge. Ibid. 269 1 o . sclaundreii 
crist wij> his clamose beggynge dampned of goddis lawe. 

Clamour, -or (klse-mai), sb. Forms: 4-5 
clamnx, -ure, -cure, 6 -ore (7 claymour), 4- cla- 
mour, clamor, [a. (DF. clamor, clamiir, ia-i3thc. 
clamour Pr. clamor, It. clamore) L. cld- 

inor-em a call, shout, ciy, f. root of cldmd-re to 
cry out, shout ] 

1 . Loud shouting or outcry, vociferation ; esp. the 
excited outcry of vehement appeal, complaint, or 
opposition ; commonly, but not always, implying 
a mingling of voices. 

CX386 Chaucer Knis T. 137 The gretc clamqur [si.r. 
clamor] and the waymentynge Which that the ladies made 
at the brennynge Of the bodies, e 2400 Destr. ‘1 roy 5997 
Myche clamur & crie for care of hor dethe. 2483 Caxton 
G. de la Tonrlvi, Our lord god. .forgetteth not the clamour 
and prayer of the trewe and juste, ei^ Lancelot 3264 
The clamore and the cryis Was lamentable and petws. 2323 
Fitzherb. Hnsb, § 169 He that stqppeth his eare at the 
clamoure or crie of a pore man. xl&ip Skene Reg. MaJ, 
Table 71 Clamour, crying, and voice popular, .sould follow 
ane manslayer. x6xx Shaics. Wini, T, i. ii. 189 Contempt 
and Clamor Will be my Knell. 2735 Berkeley Def. Free- 
th. Math, § 22 The worst cause producetK the greatest 
clamour. 2828 Webster, Clamor, 2843 Whathly Elem, 
Rhet. (L.), Attempts to suppress evidence, or to silence a 
speaker by clamour. 2872 R. Ellis Catullus xl. 6 Wquldst 
thou . . Break with clamour at any cost the silence? 

1 >. with a, and pi. A shout, a cry ; an outburst 
of noisy utterance. 

238a Wyclif Esther ix. 31 Fastingis and claraoures [2388 
the cries] and dases of lotis. 2483 Caxton G, de la Tour 
Hijb, Many clamours and o^sons theyhadde. .made unto 
god. xsM Grafton Chron. 11 527 A greet clamour and a 
houge noise was heide through the towne. 2388 Shaks. L. 
L. L, v. ii. 874 Sickly eares, Deaft with the clamors of their 
owne deare grones. s 6 aq Dryden Vtrg. Georg, i. 234 Birds 
with clamours frighted from the Field. 2839 Thirlwall 
GreeceYU. 145 He was interrupted in a speech by clamours 
of disapprobation. 

2 . fig. General vehement expression of feeling, 
especially of discontent or disapprobation (often 
including noisy manifestation) ; popular outcry. 

[CX386 Chaucer Wife's T. 33 Ffor which oppression was 
swich clamour,] 2393 Gower Coitj. HI. 263 The comun 
clamour tolde The newe shame of sinnes olde. x4Eki Caxton 
Chron. Eng. vii. (2520) 122 b/i [He] had oftentymes herde the 
corayn clamoure of the Englysshe men. 2664 Power Exp. 
Philos, II, 188 Though it be a Conceit that hath possesxd 
all ages, .the Clamour was never so high as it is now. 2707 
Freind PeterhorougKy Cond, Sp, 163 It was the general 
clamour here, that his Lordship gave an extravagant in- 
terest. 2828 D’Israeli CAas. 1 , 1 . iv. 55 The clamour for 
war continued, year after year, in our country. 2844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, ix. § i. (1862) 111 The clamour ex- 
cited against an unpopular measure. 

3 . Loud vocal noise of beasts and birds. 

1729 Young Parapkr. yob (R.\ And stills the clamour of 
the craving nest. 2748 Anson Voy. iii. ii. 309 The clamour 
. . of domestic poultry, which range the woods. x8zo W. 
Irving Sketch Bk, II. 60 The clamour of a troop of dogs of 
all sorts and sizes. 2839 Kingsley Mtsc. (i860) II. 140 The 
sweet clamour of the wild fowl. 

4 . Loud noise of musical instruments ; and, more 
generally, of a storm, waterfall, etc. 

Nobody A Someh, (1878) 328 Trumpets and drums, 
your dreadfull clamors sound 1 1716 Addison (J.), Here the 
® hoist’rous clamours cease. 2729 Skelvockc 
Aritllety V. go That Clamour which usually attends Ae 
bmning of Saltpeter. 1830 Prescott Pern II. 224 The 
hideous clamour of conch, trumpet, and atabal, 2876 SwiN- 
wmnsErechth. 360 The clamour of his storms, 

6 . Comb., as clamour-proof 
2689 in Cobbett Pari, Hist. Eng, C1800) V. 244 ' His blood 
be uppn him,’ meaning the Lora Chief Justice, who said, 
Let It ! I am clamour-proof 1 ' 

ClamOTUT, -or (klse’mai), zi.l [f, prec. sK] 

1 . intr. To make a clamour; to shout, or utter 
loud and continued cries or calls ; to raise an outcry, 
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CLAMP, 


malce a noise or din of speech. Said of persons, 
animals, and instruments of noise. 

1:1400 Test. Love i. fi56o)277b/i Thilke persons.. draiven 
also the feeble witted people.. to clamure and to ctye on 
matters that they stirred. 1530 Palsgr. 48s/h, I darner, or 
krye out with a loude voyce, je mescrye. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. ir. iii. 65 The obscure Bird clamor’d the liue-long 
Night. 1727 Thomson Simaner 1656 The Quail damonrs 
for his running mate. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos I. xli. 355 
The London mob clamoured in fury without, 
b. To raise an outcry against. 

1348 UoALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xviii. 6 (R.) When they 
clamoured agaynste hym. 1681-6 J. Scott Clir. Life (1747J 
III. 209 When therefore their Conscience begins to clamour 
against their Wickedness . . the Mercy of God is the usual 
Sanctuary they fly to. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1 . 379 
Many persons were, .disposed to clamour against the inno- 
vation, simply because it was an innovation. 

2. intr. To raise an outcry f<yr\ to seek, demand, 
or call importunately for, or to do a thing. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxi 109 Very absurd for men to 
clamor as they doe, for the Liberty they so manifestly en- 
joy. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. 19s ? 6 They, .clamoured 
vehemently for the prolome, 1841 D'Israeli Amen. Ltt. 
(1867) 756 The Catholics mmoured for a free press under 
Charles the Second. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876J 
HI. xiv. 339 Men were eagerly clamouring to go home. 

3. trans. f a. To disturb with clamour; to din. 

_ 1623 Bacon Ess., Counsel fArb.l 329 Let them not come. . 
in aTribunitious Manner ; For that is, to clamour Counsels, 
not to enforme them, 1642 PiNKE in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11, 
aSo III. 299 The Disdples when in danger of drowning 
clamoured our Saviour with ‘ Master, carest thou not that 
we perish?' 1649 Evelyn ( 1857) III. 49 Legions of 
women went down to clamour the House for his enlarge- 
ment. 1671 Milton .S'a;»r0;i 1621 Clamouring thir god with 
praise, Who had made thii dreadful enemy tiiir th^l, 

b. With advb. compl. : To move or drive by 
clamouring out of, into ; to put down by clamour. 

1646 J. Maine Sermon cone. Unity (1647) 36 To . . clam- 
our down all the primitive Truths for some Generations 
taught among thein. 1693 South Serm, (1823I I. 40S We 
may much more easily think to clamour the sun and moon 
out of their courses. 1873 JoWETr/’Infa (ed. a) 1 . 133 They 
. .laugh at him, and hoot him, until .he is clamoured down 
and retires of himself. 1888 Pail Mall G, 8 June a/a The 
public have been clamoured . . into a ^lief that, etc. 

4. trans. To utter or assert clamorously. 

1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858)11. vii 127 The imperialist 
cardinals, .clamoured that the evil had been caused by the 
dilatory timidity. 1839 Tennyson Merlin ^ Vivien 621 
Is it clamour’d oy the child. Or whisper’d in the comer? 
1M3 Longt. JVayside Inn, Birds Ktllingw. 14 Hungry 
crows. .Clamoured their piteous prayer incessantly. 

Cla’iuouv, -or, Also olamber. [Evidently 
related to Clam ».2 , of which it may be a fre- 
quentative derivative (cf, stutter , fatter), and so 
better spelt clammer. The actual spelling shows 
association with the prec. word, and actual relation 
to that is, of course, also possible. Identity with 
Ger, klamviem, or with clamber, seems hardly ad- 
missible, though association with the latter is found 
by a correspondent skilled in campanology, who 
says : 

Clambering describes the way in which the sounds of the 
bells clamber as it were one on the top of another when 
they get into confusion ; in Yorksh. it is caHLe&jutftblmg.) 

1. Hell-ringing. See quot, and cf. Clam z/.2 
Todd says ' A term in ringing, according to Warburton, 

which other commentators, .imagine to be merely his own 
opinion. It is, however, probable. To encrease the strokes 
of the clapper on the bell, in flilling it.* 

1747 Warburton Shaks, IVks. (T. 1 , When bells are at the 
height, in order to cease them, the repetition of the strokes 
becomes much quicker than before; this is called clamour- 
ing them. C1800 W. Tones JCey to Art of Ringing 4 A 
true compass makes the ringing pleasant and harmonious 
. . the want of it produces those clamberings and firings 
(as it is called) that destroy all music, and is very disgusting 
to every judicious ear. 

2. To Stop from noise, to silence : = Clam 2 . 
[Supposed by Warburton to be taken from the fact that 

the clanumring of bells is immediately followed by silence,] 
1611 Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iii. 250 Clown. 'Tis well they are 
whispiing; clamor your tongues, and not a word more. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Sir Gregory Nonsence Wks. 1/2 
Cease friendly cutting^ throats, Clamour the promulgation 
of your tongues yield to Demagorgon's policy. 

ClSiXUOiirdV (klEe'moroj), [f. Clamotje + 
-BE L] One who clamours. 

1633 Gauden Hierasp. 468 These clamourers who make 
the greatest cry do not yield the fairest fleece. 1827 Q. 
Rev. XXXV. 290 A modem clamourer for retrenchment 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 71 The clamourers 
against the abuses of the church. 

ClailUOliringf (klscmorii)), vhl. so. The action 
of the verb Clamoue (in various senses). 

1348 UoALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 41 (R.) He rebuked 
thw clamouryng and crying. *64* Sanderson Setm, II. 8 
After all this damouring against English-Popish cere- 
monies. X884 Annie S . Swan Dor. Kirke xiiL 116 Clamour- 
ings for their presence came from Hartfield House. 

(klse'moriq), ffl. a. That dam- 

OUTS. 

1633 Barrifte Mil Dhcif, cxviii. (164^) 406 Untill the 
Morrowes Clammoring Drum, invite againe into the field. 
1884 Gilmour Mongols 242 The birds . . ventured down to 
their clamoaring young. 

Clamourist (klse’morist). rare, [see - 1 ST.] 
One who belongs to the par^ of clamour. 

01841 T. Hook is cited by Opivie. 1880 Kinglake 
Crimea VI. 336 To gain the confidence of the clamourists. 


Clamonrsoiae (kise'mojsom), a. north, dial. 
[f. Clamotie sh. + -SOME.] Clamorous. 

1833 Whitby Gloss., Clameursome, noisy, urgent. * Wait 
a while and deeant be sae clamoursome.*^ 1863 Mrs. Too- 
GOOD yprks/t. Dial, I couldn't beg, I don't like to be clam- 
mersome. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S. 1 , 
Clamoursome. 1887 Hall Caine Son of Hagar i. ii, 
They’re varra dammersome, the black-faced sorts.’ 
Clamp (klaemp), [Known since 15 th (or 
14 th) c. Also in Du. (since i 6 th c.) klamfe, now 
klamp, ‘ clamp, cleat ’, LG. and mod. Ger. klamp, 
klampe, in HG. dial, klampft', on W Ger. type 
*klampa wk. fem., and *klampo wk. masc., be- 
longing to a stem *klamp-, supposed to be a by- 
form of *klamb-, klamm- : see Clam j5.i, with 
which this word is to a certain extent synonymous. 
From the same stem, MHG. had klampfer, and 
mod.HG. dial, klampfer, klamper (Bav.), in sense 
of modem Ger. klammer a clamp. Whether the 
Eng. word was adopted from LG, or Du., or was 
a native derivative which happens not to be known 
in OE. or ME. up to the 14 th c., is uncertain.] 

1. A brace, clasp, or band, usually of iron or other 
rigid material, used for giving strength and sup- 
port to flexible or movable objects, or for fasten- 
ing two or more things securely together. In 
many technical senses : 

e. g. A bar of iron for binding together stones in a building, 
also a metal clasp or rivet for broken china-ware, etc. ; a 
piece of wood attached to or inserted into another to 
strengthen it and prevent warning. 

01400-30 [see 4]. 1476-8 Churchw. Acc. St. Andrevfs 
Hubbard in Brit. Mag, XXXII. 31 Item, for ij Clampys of 
Iren for pewes..iij<f. 1490 Churchw. Acc. St.Dufistem’s, 
Canterb., Payde for fettyng home the clampis for the baners 
jd. 13M CovBBDALE Ear, xxxvi, 29 loyned with his comer 
horde from vnder vp, and aboue vpon the heade to come to- 
gather with a clampe. 1331 Recoroe Cast. Knowl. (15^) 
54 Twoo small clampes of thinne hrasse plate. 1823 P. 
Nicholson Praci. Build, 221 Clamp, a piece of wood fixed 
to the end of a thin board . . to prevent it from casting. 1833 
ARNOTTP^ricrll. i. 69 Where the stones of a building are 
held together hy clamps or bars of iron .. the expansion in 
summer of these clamps wUl force the stones apart. 1877 
W, Thomson^ Voy. Challenger I. i. 22 A light india-rubber 
clamp . , sufficiently strong to grasp and retain anything light. 
1877 Bryant Odyss, v. 300 He bored the beams, and. .made 
them fast with nails and clamps. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 
36 Dec., One of the iron clamps of a trunk. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1, § i4p Attach the two sheets together 
hy very slight paper or muslin clamps gummed to them along 
the common curved edge. Ibid. § 198 A geometrical clamp 
is a means of applying and maintaining six mutual pres- 
sures between two bodies touching one another at six points, 
b. Ordnance. The cap-square of a gun. 

SJ69 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Clamps aw also 
small crooked plates of iron, fore-locked upon the trunnions 
of the cannon, to keep them, steady in their carriages at sea. 
Ibid, I. 4 The cap-squares, otherwise called clamps. 

C.fg. 

x86o Emerson Cond. LNe, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 322 A 
king on the top ; with clamps and hoops of castles, gar- 
risons, and police, i86a S. Lucas Secularia 103 A series of 
rules, .sustained and suspended, as it were, hy the clamp of 
a common religious profession. 

2. A name of various appliances, tools, or instru- 
ments with opposite sides or parts which may be 
screwed or otherwise brought together, so as to 
seize, hold, compress, or pinch, anything ; 

e. g. with joiners, an appli^ce of this nature in which 
artides are firmly held while being formed, or are com- 
pressed together while their glue joint is firing : a check 
for a vice, made of lead, copper, or other soft material to 
grasp without bruising, etc. = Clam shl 2. 

x6ra R. Holme Armoury n. 187/2 Clamps are Pinchers 
with which Foxes and Badgers are taken out of the Earth. 
1727 Bradley Dict.s.y. Badger-hunting, The Clamps, 
whereby the Badger may he taken out alive, to make Sport 
therewith afterwards. X867-77 G. Chambers Astren. Voc. 
913 Clamp, a contrivance for making fast for a time certain 
parts of an instrument whidi are ordinarily moveable. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 31 An india-rubber tube, 
which is to be closed by a clamp. 1876 Foster Phys, i, iv. 
(1879) 127 To place a clamp on the vessel on the proximal 
side of me ligature. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Clamp, an in- 
strument employed for the purpose of compressing the 
pedicle of a tumour, before its removal by the kmfe. .it con- 
sists essentially of two metal blades capable of being approx- 
imated and fixed by a screw movement. 

fb. pi. Claws, ‘clutches =Clam sbX 3. Ohs. 
x^ Forrest Pleas. Poesye 583 And what hee onys into 
hisClampis catche maye The poore man theereof no peece 
shal come bye. 

3 . Nawt. in various senses. 

a. One of the thick planks in a ship’s side below 
the shelf-piece which, support the ends of the deck- 
beams ; b. a piece of timber applied to a mast or 
yard to prevent the wood from bursting; e. a plate 
of iron which can open or shut so as to confine a 
spar ; d. a one-cheeked block, etc. 

1626 Capt. Smith AccU. Yng, Seamen 9 For clamps, 
middle bands and sleepers, they be all of 6 inch planke for 
binding within. 1627 — Seamarts Gram, ii. 6 Your risings 
are aboue the Orlop as the Clamps are vnder it, i7ii^ 
Anson Voy, ii. iv. 158 Two standards were broken, as also 
several clamps, 1794 Rigging!^ Seamanship 1 . 164 Clamf, 
a crooked iron plate, fastened to the after-end of the main- 
cap of snows, to secure the trysail-mast. 1867 Smyth 
Sailord Worddrk,, Clamp, a one-cheeked block ; the spar to 
which it is fastened being the other cheek. 


1 4. In other obs. uses : see quots. At a clamp 
has been explained as ‘ at a pinch i. e. ‘ in a 
moment but this is doubtful. 

0x400-30 Alexander 3263 All werldly hing, I-wis, hurje 
tie will of oure lord, In-to pe contrare dene is at a clamp 
turned. 1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 68 How ere them 
gownes, be gathered in the backe, With organe pipes, of 
old king Henries clampe. xdw. Ray N. Country Wds, 14 
Clamps, irons at the ends of Fires, to keep up the Fewell 
In other places called Creepers or Dogs. 1746 Miles in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 56 A Clamp of Iron, such as is used 
for heating Box-Irons for smoothing Linen-Clothes. 

6. attrib. and in Comb,, as clanip-ring, -treat- 
ment (in Med.), -tube ; clamp-irons, andirons ; 
clamp-nail, a large-headed nail for fastening iron 
clamps; clamp-plate [Ship-building), an iron 
plate, generally of circular shape, serving to unite 
two bodies; elamp-serew: see quot 

X742-1800 Bailey, *Clamp-irons, at the Ends of Fires to 
keep up the Fewel, called also Creepers, or Dogs [in ear lier 
edds. clamps] 1721-1800 Ibid., *Cta»ip-nails, 

Rudirn, Navig. (Weale) 134 are short stout nails 

with large heads, for listening iron damps. i86g Sir E. 
Reed Shipbuild. xii. 239 Additional strength is often given 
to the upper part of a ship hy means of rail and ''^Claiim- 
plates. X879 S. Highley in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 
357/a The '^damp-ring attached to each foim of lamp. 183X 
Brewster Optics xii. 102 Three pair of *damp screivs. 
1B74 Knight Diet, Mtch. I. 560/2 Clamp-screw, a joiner's 
implement, on the bench, or to be attached to the work, for 
holding work to a table, or two pieces together. 1879 S. 
Highlev in Cassells lechn. Educ. IV. 257/3 Two sharp 
edges were left to bite on the adjusting *damp-tube. 

Clampf sb.^ [Perh. a specific application of 
prec. : cf. the analogous pair Clam sb.\ 2,] 

* 1 * 1. An earlier name of the edible Clams of N. 
America. 1624, 1672 [see Claai sb.^ zd]. 

2. Usually Clamp-sliell : the large bivalve shell 
of the tropical molluscs Chama and THdaata 
(Family Chamacese). 

1833 Kisbv Hab. ^ Inst. Anim.^ I. viii. 251 The mant 
Clamp-shells , , sometimes four feet in length and weiring 
more than five hundred pounds suspend their vast bulk by 
means of a strong hyssus. 1847 Carpenter Zool. g 932. 

Claiiup t^klaemp), sb^ [Evidenced only since 
1 6 th c. ; identical with MDu. and Du. klamp 
' heap and possibly an adoption of that word as 
a term of bri^makers. It may be originally from 
the same root as Clamp sb}-, with the notion of 
a closely compressed mass ; see also Clump.] 

A compact heap, mound, or pile of materials ; in 
various specific senses : 

1. Brim-making. A large quadrangular stack 
or pile of bricks built for burning in the open air. 

xsg6-7 S. Finche in Ducarel Hist. Croydon (1783) App. 
153 To the Parke weeam^ and there wente from clampe to 
clampe, 1679 Plot Stajfordsh, (16S6) 128 For burning a 
Clamp of 16^ hri(^s, they use about 7 Tunns of coal X745 
De Fois Eng. Tradesm. (1841) I. iii. 22 A person goes into 
a brickmaker’s field to view his damp, and buy a load of 
bricks. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledhnry xxxvii, (1886) 
115 Where ■ . Some contiguous brick clamp dispelled the 
gloom. 

2. Farming, a. A mound of earth or turf lined 
with straw, in which potatoes, etc , are kept during 
winter ; Tb. a stack of turf or peat ; o. a manure- 
heap; d. a heap of farm or garden rubbish for 
burning, etc. 

1724 Swift Wks. (1854) II. 79/t Not a bit of turf in this 
cold weather ; and Mrs, Johnson and the dean , . forced to 
assist at the Bog, in nthering up the wet bottoms of old 
clamps. 1744-30 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandrn. VI. i. 91 A 
square clamp or dungbil. 1733 Henry Stream Wind in 
Pkil. Trans, XLVIII. a Several damps of turf., standing 
in a hog. _ 1771 Projects in Auru Reg. 108/1 Men., pile up 
the dung in a square clamp. 1834 Brit, Hush. I. xvi. 352 
When uie indosure was filled with sods, and the damp 
raised to the height of eight feet, twelve fires were all 
kindled at the same time, and, in less than forty-eight 
hours, the whole mass . . was eutir^ burnt through to the 
top. i88x Daily News 4 June 3/3 The clamps of mangolds 
were being eaten into with alarming rapidity. 

8 . Mining, etc. : A pile of limestone or metal 
ore for roasting, a heap of coal for coking, etc, 

1877 E. Peacock N, W. Line, Gloss. (E. D. S.\ Clamp, 
a pile of bricks or limestone for burning. 

4 . Comb., as clamp-burnt adj., clamp-brick, -kiln. 

X793 Ehskine Agnc, Surv. Clackm. 311 (Jam.) When the 
uncaldned lime-stone is imported, the farmers burn it in 
what is called clamp-kilns, which are built round or oblong 
with sods and earth. 1836 Penny Cycl. V, 408/2 Clamp- 
bricks. .kiln-burnt bricks and marl stocks, as well as Dutch 
dinkera 18S1 Mechanic § 1x52- 539 Clamp-bumt bricks. 

Clamp (klsemp), sb.^ Chiefly dial. [Onomato- 
pceic : app. with association of clap, clumsy ^ club, 
etc., and stamp, tramp, champ.l A heavy, solid 
step, tread, or stamp with the feet. 

X789 Fergusson Poems I. 380 (Jam.) Broggs, whilk on my 
body tramp, And wound like death at ilka damp. 1863 
Mrs. (Haskell Sylvia’s L. vi. The damp of their [horses'] 
feet on the round stable pavement. 

b. Cotiib., as clamp-shoes, heavy shoes for 
rough work (Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858 ), 

Clamp (klsemp), [f. Clamp corresp. to 
Du. klampen, dial. Get. klampfen and klampfern, 
beside klammen, klammemt.'] 

1. trans. To make fast with a damp or clamps. 

1677-96 Moxok Mech, Exerc. (1703) 110, 1688 R. Holms 



CLAMP. 


CLAW©. 


Arvurny m. loo/i The ends of Tables are commonly 
ciampt to preserve them from warning, yoo "R^ TngoH. 
Ofierat. in Phil. Tratts. LXXX. 157 The circle being 
clamped, hang the axis level on the pivots or ansm of fhe 
telescope. 1854 J. Hogg Microrc. i. ii. (1867) 43 By sliihng 
the one on the other and clamping them toother when 
adjusted. *876 Foster Phys, t. iv. (1879) la? The carotid 
. . is . . clamped in two places and divided between the clamps. 
1879 Browotkg /p/J» Ivaw/t'UcJi 6 He cleaves, clamps, 
dovetails in, , , , 

fig. xSdaLvTTOK Sir. Sioryl. 135 , 1 clamped andsoldered 
dogma to dogma in the links of my tinkered logic, wfi 
Lowell Antong my JSks. Ser. 11. 3 The haggard cheeks, the 
lips clamped together in unfaltering resolve. 

2. (.Sf.) 'To patch, to make vp or mend in a 
clumsy manner’ (Jam.) ; = Clampek v?- 
a 1800 Symmye , 1 - his Bntder in Sibhald Sc. Poet, I. 360 
(Jam.J Syne clampit up Sanct Peter's keiss Bot of ane auld 
reid gartane. 

Clanipj [£ Clamp ji.3] irons. To pile up 
(bricks, earth, manure, or the like) in a compact 
heap ; to store (potatoes or mangold) in a clamp. 

1834 Brit, Htisb. I. X. 258 The manure.. was piled up 
. . to the height of near j feet, when another heap was 
clamped up. xBgx Mechi 2W Paper Brit, Agric, 41 In 
clamping or earthing large mounds of mangold wurzel. 
f!l a.Ttip (klsemp), Chiefly dial, [Goes with 
Clamp jM] intr. To tread or stamp heavily and 
clumsily ; to clump. 

iSoS jAMiesoK, Clamp, Clamper, to make a noise with the 
shoes HI walking, especially when they are studded with 
nails. x 8 S 9 Thackeray Pirgiu. xv. The smock-frocks . . 
clamped out of church c^ulte unconcerned. IVhitby 

Gloss,, I gat my teeas [toes] clamp’d on. 1877 E. Peacock 
Jl. IV. Line, Gloss., Clamp, to tread heavily. 

Clamper (klsEmpai), si.f Obs. exc. Sc. [f. 
Clampeb A hotch^-np argument or charge, 
XS47 Jkh. Taylor Dissitas. Popery ii. L § i What have the 
Churches done since ? To what necessary truths are they, 

. after all their clampers, advanc'd, a X664 Jas. Stottiswood 
Mem. (iSiil 61 (Jam.) His adversaryes were restless, and so 
found out a newe clamper. X708 AI. RnvcB.Lecf,^ Serm. 27 
(Jam.) They bring to Christ's grave . . a number of old clamp- 
eis, pat and clouted argumenta iSag-^ in Ja-Mieson. 

Clamper (klm-mpai), sb^ p. Clamp + -But j 
cf. Ger. xlamp/eri\ That which clamps. 

1. dial. A clamp ; pi, clams, pincers, etc. 
xSag-n jAMiESott, Clamper, a piece of metal with which 

a vessel is mended ( also, that which is thus patched up. 
IMA, Clampers, a sort of pincers used for castrating bulls 
and other ouadrupeds. 1878 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Clampers, claws, pincers. 

b. fransf. Clutches ; == Clamp shX a b, 
x8ss JVhiloy Gloss., Ifl had my clampers on him heshould 
feel the weight o' my neaf. 

2. A piece of iron with prongs or points, fitted 
on the sole of the boot, to dig into the ice and 
prevent slipping; called also an ‘ice-creeper*. 
(In Sc. dial, clampti is used.) 

1856 Kane Arct. £xpl. I. xx. 258 Clampers, to steady 
them and their sledges on the irregular ice-surfaces. X874 
in Knight i 7 /cf. Meek, 

S. In clamper', seequot. 

1883 Standard 23 Oct. 3/5 The laud was ‘ in damper ’, the 
Irish term for litigation. 

Clau^r (klte-mpar), dial. [f. Clamp v.^ 
+ -eb1.j He who or that which treads clumsily. 
x8^ Whitby Gloss., Clampers, wooden shoes or clogs. 
Clamper (klse-mpM), V.t Now chiefly Sc, 
[App. a deriv. of Clamp or or perh. vaguely 
combining the two. Cf. csp. Clamp a.] 

1. irons. To put together hastily or clumpy; to 
botch, tinker, or pat<£ up. lit. and fig-. 

*S4SAscHA»t Thx'oJtA.CArh.) 83 Riftaffe, pelfery, trumpery, 
baggage, and be^erie ware clampatde vp of one that would 
seme to be fitter mr a shop in dede than to write any hoke. 
xgfy-iy Foxb a. 4 r M, (X684) III. 5 This Apish mass be- 
came so clampered and patched together with so many 
divers and sundiy additions. x8aa Scott Let. to yoatuia 
Saillie 10 Feb. in Lockhart, If I can clamper np the story 
into_ a sort of single scene. x86a R. Paul Let. in Mem. 
xviit. (187a) 230 Hr. Candlish has been in London to clamper 
up the l^rd Advocate’s Educatiou Ml. 

'|‘2. intr. 'Industriously to patch up accusa- 
tions’ (Jamieson). Obs. 

<x 1664 Ja& Spottiswood d&r/*, (iBixl, 71 (Jam.) He pre- 
naylcd nothing’ by clamperingo ivitb tbobisbopp of Clogbcr. 
Hence Cla'mpeiing vbl. sb. 

xs8o Sidney Arcadia v. (1622) 446 The people alreadie 
tyred with their owne diuisions (of which his dampiing had 
beene a principall nurse). 

Clamp03[ (klse’mpai), w .2 dial, [derivative of 
Clamp o.S] intr. To tread heavily and clumsily. 

x8o8 in Jamieson. i8ai Clare Vitt. Mhtsir. II. 26 Every 
foot that clampers down the street Is for the . . father's step 
mistook. 

Clampingf (klsempiq), vU. sb. [f. Clame -t- 
-iMoi.] The action of the vb. Clamp. 

* 7 S* Chajibehs Cpcl,, Clatnpmg, c x86o BT. Stuart 
Seantan's Catech. 75 A quarter-iron that opens with a hinge 
to allow the topmast studding-sail booms to be raised or 
lomr^ (called clamping). xMi Times 28 Jan. 3/6 It was 
ofScialty remarked of this gun—* Elevating and traversing 

S ear very good ; clamping also good x886 All Y. R. 

>ec. 499 [Cotton manufacture] The operation of clamping, 
or stretch^nfil' cloth to its proper width evenly through* 
out Lts whole length. 

Clfmiping (klse'mpiq), ppl. a. [f. as ptec. + 
-ihg 2 j That clamps or bolds fast together ; as 
in clamping screw, clamping arc. ^erh. vbl. sb.) 
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1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 8 The clammng 
screw and the adjusting screw. 1837 Henfrey 
17 The clampingroots of Ivy-stems. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 
I. ii. 70 The clamping arc, peculiar to Ross s microscopes. 

II Olampormier. Obs. [Fr.] ‘A long jointed 
horse, one whose pasterns are long, slender, and 
over-pliant ’ (Bailey i ; and in mod. Diets.), 
Clams ; see Clam sb.'^ 

Clam'ur(e, obs, ff. Clamoub, 

Clan (klaen), sb. [a. Gaelic elann family, stodc, 
race, OIrish hand, clann, app. not originally a 
Celtic word, but a. h.platiia sprout, shoot, scion, 
slip (cf. stirps stock, stem, race). Goidelic substi- 
tuted k foTp, as caisg, corctir, 1^. pascha, pttrpur. 

TS9S Duncan Etyinol, Stirps, thestok of a tree, or a 
clanne. , 

1. A number of persons claiming descent from 
a common ancestor, and associated together; a 
tribe. 

a. prop. Applied to those of the Highlands of 
Scotland; extended also to Lowland Scottish 
families, esp. in the Border country, where a some- 
what similar social system prevailed. 

c X4a3 Wyntoun Cron. xi. xviL 9 (Jam.), Tha thre score 
ware clannys twa, Clahynne Qwhewyl and Clachin Yha. 
1334 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 39 Efter himsuld neuir ane 
spnngor spreid Of all his dan. i6m Milton Tenure Kings 
aS Old customes yet among the High-Ianders in choosing 
the head of thir Claims, or Families. X664 Butler Hud, 
n. ii. 78 The Inward Man, And Outward, like a Clan and 
Clan, Have always been at Daegers-drawing. X7iS Land. 
Gttz. No. 5390/2 The Clans behave themselves with great 
Insolence. 1803 Scott Last Minsir. i. x, Her lover, 'gainst 
her father's clan, With Carr in arms had stood. Mod, 

‘ The (lathering of the Clans-* 

b. Rarely used of the Irish. 

167* Petty Pol, A nat Irel. 365 The poor . . seem rather to 
obey their grandees, old landlords, and the beads of their 
septes and dans than God. 

c. Extended to similar tribal groups in other 
countries. 

X513 Douglas /Etuis vii. xlii. 5 Clausus. .Fra quham the 
dan and pepile Claudyane Is cummin. X333 Bellbnden 
Litty V. (1822)449 Thare wes sindry clannis of thare linage, 
specialie al the landis heyound the wattir of Fadus. x^y 
Daupier Foy. (1729) I. 510 One Nation or Clan selling 
others that are their Enemies. X7M Maundrbll yoitrn. 
yerus. (.zrgi) 37 Upon the Brook Kishon, lay encamped 
another Clan of the Arabs. 1833 Thirlwall Greece I. vi. 
164 These tribes and dans were, .regarded more as natural 
than as political assodations. 1883 Clodd Myths 4- Dr. t. 
8 6. 103 Among both Australians and Indians a man is for- 
bidden to marry in his own clan. 

2. contemptuously. A collection of people having 
common attributes ; a fraternity, party, ‘set', ‘lot’. 

X336 Bellenden CrotuSeot. (1821) I. Introd. 108 For heir 
ar kin^ and mony nobillis stout, And nane of tbaim per- 
tenand to his dan. x3Sa Lynoesay MonareJu iv. 5752 
With ludas sail compeir one clan Off fals Tratouris. z6K 
Vox Cleri pro Rege 2 A certain Clann of men, who . . cannot 
forbear being Clamorous. 1790 Burke Ft. Rev. 130 Your 
literary men, and your politicians, and . . the whole clan of 
the enlightened among us. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 
3 . I. ill. 47 They are all alike— the whole clan of them. 
1833 Whitby Gloss., Clan, a multitude or set of people. 

' A dan o' hairns,' a crowd of children. 

3. poet, of animals, plants, and things inanimate, 
xfifiy Milton P, L. n. 901 For hot, cold, moist, and dry, 

four Champions fierce Strive here for Maistrie, and to Battel 
bring Thir embryon Atoms, .in their several Clanns.- 1733 
Somerville Chase H33 Forth rush the jolly Clan [hounds]. 
X736 H. Brooke Unva, Bea.tdy'n, (R.), A youthful empress 
guides their airy clan. X797 Coleridge Ckristabel i. iii, 
One green le_^, the last of its clan. xBSy Stevenson Vti~ 
dermoods 11. ii, A dan 0' roosty craws Cangle thegither. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as clan-feeling, -gathering, 
-tiame, -spirit, -system, -tartan, etc. 

x8a8 Scott F, M. Perth vi, We were to hear no more of 
hunting, or hosting, or dan-gatheringa x86a H. Spencer 
First Princ. ii. xi. (1875) 273 A proposition transcending 
these dan-limits which science recogniaes. X863 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. x, 280 The Australians.. use the clan- 
name as a sort of surname. 1883 G. Brodrick in 19/A Cent. 
Nov. 912 The survival of the old clan-spirit. 1887 thenawm 
12 Mar. 343/3 To the clan system . . and to ‘ Celtic feudal- 
ism', the Duke [of Argyll] ascribes all the evils of the 
Highlands. x888 Daily Hews 17 Dec. 2/7 American, an- 
tique, and clan laces, 

Clem, V. rare. [f. prec. sh.J intr. To com- 
bine in united action lUce members of a dnu 
X673 Marvell Reh. Tramp. II. 42 A sort of Divines. . 
had dann’d together to set up . . a new Ckimpany of Comme- 
dians. 

t Cla'lLCnlar, a- Obs. \fL,.clancularius%&ciet, 
f. clanculum adv., dim. of clam in secret, privately. 
The normal adaptation was Clanoulabt; spp -aw. 8 

(Cla^d as a new and uncouth word by Heylin in 1636, 
though it had been used by good writers for more than a 
generation.)] 

Secret, private; clandestine, underhand. 
x6ax Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. i. iL (1631) 52 By d anniljyr 
wysons he can infect the bodies, xfigx Brathwait / Vhimsies, 
HospttaUmsan 43 Clancular houres of private prayer and 
devotion. 1642 Ter. Taylor Episc. (X647) 32a His sentences 
must not he clancular, but in open Court 1658 Manton 
Exp. Jude 15 Wks. 1871 V. 298 By whisperings and clan- 
cular suggesuons, a 1077 Barrow Serm. (1810) II. 74 Pro- 
CMduigs. .not close or dancular, but frank and open, axTsA 
North Ex^. ji. iv. § 14 (1740) 239 He was dared with ^0 
clancular Men, supposed to infonn Oates. I7SS Bp. Lav- 
ington Meraaians comp, 4 det, 34 


f Clancnla'rioua, a. Obs.~° = prec. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., ClancuUirious or CUwcttlar, 
secret or unknown. 1 re ry 

’t’ Cla'UCnl&Plyx ftdv. Obs. or arch. [i. CLAN- 
OULAB + -LY 2.] In a clandestine manner; secretly, 

privately. , . , 

x6x8 Hales Lett. 20 (T.) They would do nothing clan- 
cularly, X697 Potter Aniiq. Greecew. i. {17x5') 167 buch as 
were guilty of Self-Murder, .were clancularly deposited in 
the (Jround without the accustom’d Solemnities. X709 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxii. 365 Having been clancularly 
ordained at Geneva. X849 Blackw, Mag.LXH\. 685 , 1 clan- 
cularly gave my oirieis to the steward. _ _ 

t Cla’iiculary, a. Ohs. [ad. L. clanculdrt-us\ 

see Clanocjlab and -abtI.] = Clakchlae. 

ax533 Latimer in Foxe A. 4 M. (1684) III. 363 Clan- 
culaiy Mass-mongers. X630 I. Graven Sertn. (1631) 31^“® 
darknesse of thy elanculary delights. X637 Reeve God's 
Plea 91 Repentance hath none of these elanculary courses. 

Clandestine (kl&nde’stin), a. ifhi) [ad. L. 
clcmdestinus seci-et, hidden, clandestine, f, clasn 
secretly, in private ; cf. matuimus. In French 
clandestin, -ine occurs in i6th c.] 

A. adj. Secret, private, concealed ; usually in 
bad sense, implying craft or deception ; under- 
hand, surreptitious. 

X366 Lethington To Cecil in Burnet Records iii. No, 30 
(R.) The vitiated and clandestine^ contract.. having no 
witness nor solemniration of Christian matrimony. 1638 
Milton Lett. State (1831) 400 A certain clandestine Hos- 
tility cover’d over with the name ofPeace. X698 W. CiiiLcor 
Eoil Thoughts ii. (1831) 18 The clandestine impurities of the 
hearts and souls of the whole world shall be revealed. zySh 
Erskine Pritic, Sc. Law (x8op) 69 When the order of the 
church is observed, the marriage is called regular; when 
otherwise, clandestine. Clandestine marriage, though, it be 
valid, has statutory penalties annexed to it. 1843 McCul- 
loch Taxation u. x. (1832) 239 A powerful stimulus to clan- 
destine distillation, i860 W. Collins Worn. White ni. 472, 

I obtained access by clandestine means. 

B. -f A clandestine or underhand proceed- 
ing. 

1636 S. H. Golden Law 13 Such clandestines and ambush- 
ments attend continually for your surprisal. Ibid. 87 Your 
Clandestines and Tr^cheries. 
t Clande’stine, v. Obs. rare. 

To clandestine it : to act in a clandestine manner. 
1636 S. H. Golden Law 72 To clamour, except, or clandes- 
tine it, or to incense the people to faction or party. 

Clandestinely Cklalnde’stinli),a!/f». [f. Clan- 
DEBMNB a. + -LT ‘■t.’] In a clandestine manner ; 
secretly, privately : usually in bad sense. 

x6^a High Commission Cases (1886) 277 For . . clan- 
destinelie marrying of himself to his now wife. 1654 
L'Estrangk Chas. I (16^5) 91 His body being interred 
clandestinely, attended with about an hundred mourners. 
1724 Smvr DrapieVs Lett. Wks. ijssT-u. 103 Two printed 
papers clandestinely spread about. x8oo Colquhoun Cotntn. 
Thames %vt. 392 If the Seamen, shall clandestinely conceal 
or import any Foreign Spirituous Liquors. 1830-40 W, 
Irving Wolfert’s R. (1855) 39 All this course of reading was 
carried on clandestinely, for I was a little ashamed ofit. 

Clandestineness (kl^nde-stinn^s). [f. as 
prec. -h -MESS.] Clandestine quality. 
x8i8 in Todd ; also in later Diets. 

Clandestinity (kl^ndesti'niii). [ad. med.L. 
clandestlnitds, in F. clandestinitS, f. L. clandestTn- 
us, F. clandestin \ see -itt.] Clandestine quality 
or state ; secrecy, privacy ; usually in bad sense, 
x68a Stillingfl. Speech, Miscell. 87 (T.) Clandestinity and 
disparity do not void a marriage, but only make the proof 
more difficult. 1789 Behtham Princ. Legist, ix. § 15 Dolns 
. .would be understood to imply deceit, concealment, clan- 
destinity. 1873 Couientp. Rev. XXVI. 423 The Council of 
Trent created the impediment of clandestinity, hy which, 
all marriages not cel^rated in the presence of the parish 
priest or his substitute, and of two witnesses, were hence- 
forth to be null and void. 

Clane, obs. form of Clean. 

Clang Gclseig^ sb. Also 7 clangue. [Found 
first late in i6th c. ; app. formed immediately 
from, or in conjunction with, Clan<J Cf. L. 
clangor ‘ sound of a trumpet, shrill scream of 
birds’, which were also the earliest senses of clang. 
(Thence also F. clangueur, and clangueux adj. 

‘ loudly tinging'. Cotgr.), The Latin vb, and sb. 
were prob. etymologically cognate with Gr. 

Khayy-fi, in same senses ; hut Ger. Jtlang ‘ sound, 
musical_ sound’ (MHG. klanc {hlcmges), OHG. 
chlang) is not related to these, being an echoic word 
which has separately arisen in German, No trace 
of any such word is known in OE, or ME, ; see 
however Clank. The adoption and use of clang 
m modem English have doubtless been greatly in- 
nueuced by the echoic nature of the word, by which 
is associated directly with certain sounds, in- 
dependently of its derivation ; cf. clang-clang, 
ding-clang, as imitations of the sound of a bell. 
From this cause also the central sense of clang 
b^ now shifted from that of L. clangor ; on the 
other hand, some writers have used it as identical 
dXayy^ or Ger, klang above mentioned.) 
I- _A loud resonant ringing sound ; orig., as in 
Latin, that of a trumpet, and so still in literary 
use ; but now, most characteristically, the ringing 
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sound of metal when struck, as in * the clang of 
arms’ ; sometimes also the sound of a large bdl. 

Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. it, 307 Loud larums, neighiiiji 
steeds, Md trumpetts clangue. *615 G. Sandys Trav. 
III. 186 The continuall clangs of trumpets and timbrels. 
wgS Southey ^ Are iii. 55 la the clang of arms To 

die for him whom I have lived to serve. i8xa Byron CA 
Har. I. xxxviii, The clang of conflict on the heath. 1851’ 
Hawthorne Snmu tmaM, Main Street, A blacksmith 
makes huge clang . -on his anvil. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1 . 1. Ill Now through the hush there broke the trum- 
pet s clang. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 357 The clang of the 
city bell called every citizen to his door, 
b. Also, occasionally, in other applications, as 
me twang of a bow [after Gr. the ring- 

ing sound of voices, the bang of a door, etc. 

i8fe Merivale Eom. Em^. (1865) VII. Iv. 16 The clang 
of dissonant languages . . resounded throughout the camp! 
1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 4 Terrible was heard the clang Of 
that lesplendent bow. 


(Here Ger. Mang ‘sound’ has often in- 
fluenced the use.) 

x66a Hi More Myst, Godl. v. xvi. 196 As it was not ex- 
pressed by the Root but by the Square, for concealment 
sake ; so for the same reason not by the perfect Square, 
there being so smart a clang of the Boot it self at the end 
of it. ^ X825 Carlyle^ in Froude's Lifo (18S2) I. 325 By some 
occasional _ unmelodious __clang in the newspapers. x8^ 
LoNGr. Oliver Basselui-^\\, Thepoetsang. .Songs that rang 
Another cl.-ing. xMa Merivale Rom. Emp-. (1863) V. xlii. 
171 A clang of turgid extriivagances. 

2 . The loud harsh resonant cry or scream of 
certain birds. (As in Latin and Greek.) 

Milton P . L . vii. 42a And [Birds] soaiing th* air 
sublime With clang despis’d the ground. 173S Somerville 
Chase iii, xo8 Their [ciaiies’] loud Clang From Cloud to 
Cloud rebounds. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xiii. 31 Dur- 
ing the nocturnal migrations of geese and other waterfowl, 
sonorous clangs from the van may be heard . . answered by 
clangs in the rear. 

3 . Acottslks. = Ger. klang ; see quot. 

X867 Tynpall Lect. Sound iii. § 9(1883') 1x3 An assemblage 
of tones, such as we obtain when the fundamental tone and 
the harmonics of a string sound together, is called by the 
Germans a Klang. May we not employ the English word 
clang to denote the same thing, .and may we not. .add the 
word colour or tint, tq denote the character of the clang, 
using the term clang-tint as the equivalent of Kleaigfarheh 
1879 G. Prescott Telej>hone 96 The word clang has 
been suggested to denote such a composite sound. Aft the 
possible partial tones are not necessarily present in a clang. 

4 . Comh. clang-clang, imitation of the ringing 
of a bell ; clang-tint, in AmisUcs : see 3. 

x867rsee^.] X877 Burnet 193 The quality of a sound, 

also called its clang-tint or timbre. X864 Iltust, Land. Netus 
id Feb. 162/3 A silence only broken by the clang-clang of the 
church bell. 

Hence Cia'ngfal a. mnce-ivd. [after Ger. Mang- 
vall'\, sonorous. 

1868 G. SteI'iiens Runic Mon. I. Introd. 20 Our own 
clangful Northern folk-.speecb. 


Claug (klaeq), o.l [app. ad. L. dang-h-e to 
emit a ringing sound, as a trumpet {cJangnntUdss), 
to scream as an eagle or other large bird, Cf. Gr. 
K\a(eiy, root /6/a£-, klang^, to emit a sharp pierc- 
ing sound, said of birds, dogs, arrows, the string 
of a bow, the 'wind; also of men, to scream, 
shriek. Some of the Eng. uses are in imitation of 
the Greek.] 

' 1 . intr. To emit a loud resonant ringing sound 

as of pieces of metal struck together, etc. In 
earliest use said of a trumpet. 

XS76 Fleming Pmioplie Ep. 172 By the clanging trump of 
swift report, proclaimed. 1603 Florio Montaigne ii. xi. 
(xd32) 24S Armes clatter and clang. X79X Cowper Iliad i. 
SO Clang’d the cord Dread sounding [(cAoyyi) YeveT’]. X843 
Carlyle Past ^ Pr, (1838) 135 The bells of St. Edmunds- 
bury clang out. X858 — Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. vn. ii. 262 
The fire-drums beat, the alaim-bells clanged. x866 Kings- 
ley Herem. xii. 169 It clanged and rattled on the floor, 
b. trans, with cognate object. 

1830 Blackie AEschylus 1 . 13 Loud they clanged the peal 
of battle. 

2 . tram. To strike together with clanging sound. 
e ijao Prior Poems f J.l, The fierce Curetes . . clang'd their 

sounding arms. 17*3 Pope Odyss, 11. 176 They [eagles] 
wheel on high, And clang their wings. 1853 Felton Fam. 
Lett. X. (1863) 94 The company, .clanged glasses together. 

3. iiitr. Of certain birds: To utter their loud 
harsh cry. 

. iSu L. Hunt Hero ^ Leander ii, 21 The Crane. .Began 
to clang against the coming rain. xSdo Ld. Ly^on Luciie 
i. VI. iii, The quarrelling crows Clang'd above him. 

•f' Claugf) Obs. fpeih. originated by asso- 
ciation of Clag V. and CuNG w.] trans. To clag, 


cause to cling, render stiff. 

x63x Markham Weald of Kent ii. i. (1668) ii If . . five 
hundred loads of Marie upon the Acre, have clanged, stif- 
fened, and too fast bound your Land, 
t GlangO. Obs. Chapman’s representation of 
Gr. HKartti] the sound of trumpets, scream of birds. 

1600 Chapman Hero .S- L. vi, 0 black change I Trumpets, 
do you, with thunder of your clange, Drive out this change s 
horror ! f x6ii — Iliad x. 244 By her clange they knew. . 
it was a hern. 16x8 — Hesiod ii 111 When thou the crane 
shaft hear Aloft out of the clouds her clanges rear. 

f! 1g.ngiTig (klse’qiq), vhl. sh. [f. Clang w.l - 1 - 
-TNoi.] The action of the verb Clang. 
xBia Tennyson Ggrd, Dcm. 38 The windy clanging of the 
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minster clock. x8ss H. Reed Lect. Eng. Hist. iii. 86 The 
of Ae lances. 1869 J. Raven Ch. Bells Camir. 
(i88ij 68 Amidst the clanging of all the church bells, 
ClsL'ngingfJi/t. a. [f. as prec.-i-.iNG2.] That 
clangs : see the verb. 

1376 [see Clang v.t i]. Somerville Chase it, x86 

fhe clanging Horns swell their sweet-winding notes. 1842 
Fennyson Sk Galahad i. They reel, they roll in clanging 
lists. X871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 26 Pelion . . whence a 
Cry Of clanging eagles vex'd the summer sky. 

Hence Clarngingly adv. 

x^9 Tweedie R uined C ities of East (X867) 10 From whose 
reeds the swans of old rose dangingly. 

Clangor, -Otir (klte'rjgor, klte’gsi), sh. [ad. L. 
clangor sound of a tiumpet, of birds, etc., f. dangle 
to Clang. Almost uniformly spelt clangor (cf. 
error, terror, horror') down to end of 18th c. ; but 
Johnson’s Diet, has clangour 
Loud resonant ringing sound, as of a trumpet, 
a lai-ge bell, pieces of metal stmek together, etc. ; 
a clang. Sometimes with a scoA plural. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11 iii. 18 Like to a dismall Clangor 
keard from farre. i&s Tryall Chev. iii. iiL in Bullen O. 
Pi- *8 Heaven it selfe Shall echo with the clangor. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, cciv, A loud Clangor 
Startles m Surprise. X69S Blackmore Pr. A rth. x. 683 The 
loud Trumpets Clangour. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg iv. 
99 Martial Clangors call ’em out to fight. X781 Gibbon 
Bed. ^ F. Ill, li. x8i The clangor of arms was re-echoed to 
the tent of Rustam. X838 Carlyle Gt. (1865) 11 . vii. 

11. 262 From all the suiviving steeples of Berlin goes the 
clangor of alarm. 1863 Kinglake Crimea {1877) II. ix. 93 
Not by clangour of arms. 2871 B. Taylor Faust iii, A file 
of cranes, .with their hoarse, far-sounding clangor. 

Cla'Ugor, -our, ». [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
make a clangor ; to clang. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) IIL i. iv. 20 At Paris, all 
steeples are clangouring. 1877 Mss, Hamilton King 
Disciples, Ugo Bassi vii. (ed. 3) aSi The Artillery rolled 
out. .Along the streets heavily mangouring. 
GlaugorO'US (klae'qgoras, klse’^orss), a. [ad. 
med.L. clangdros-us, f. clangor: cf. clamorous, 
etc.] Full of clangor. 

X7xa Steele Sped. No. 334 v 4 The clangorous Noise of 
a Smith's Hammers. X83X Blackw. Mag. 874 A metallic 
music that seems to come clangorous from the cliffs. i87t 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 29 [Gongs] give a clangorous echo. 
Hence Cla'uffoxously adv. 

X838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. nt. xi. 340 Fiiedrich Wil- 
helm’s voice, clangorously plaintive. 

t ClangO'se, n:. Obs.rare. [ad. L. type 
us, f, clangor, like cldmostts ; not found in ancient 
L,, but in mod. and perh. med.L. : cf. Clangotjs.] 
Characterized by clangour, clangorous, ringing. 

x66x Lavshh Hist. Anan. Ijr Min, 339 The voice is clan- 
gqse from siccity. 17x0 T. Fuller Phann. Extefnp, 409 
Ciangose. .hooping Coughs. 

t Cla'ngoUS, a, Obs. rare. [? ad. F. *dangueux 
'shrill, skriking, skreaking, loudly squeaking’ 
(Cotgi*.) ,* on L. type *clangos-m : see Clangobb.] 
Clangorous, clanging. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xiv. 368 Cranes and 
birds of long necks have, .haish and clangous throats. 

Clangue, obs, form of Clang. 

Clanism (klaemiz’m). noiue-wd. [f. Clan sb. + 
-ISM.] Clan system, clan feeling. 

X862 C. P. Hodgson Resid, Hagasaki^ Every person . .will 
to screen the murderer . . but this is danism or fanati- 
cism, not treachery. 

Clanjamfray, -phrey ; see Clamjaaibhbie. 
Claiik (klseqk), sb. Also 7 olanck. [This 
and the vb. of same form appear in 17th c. They 
may have been from Du., wmch has hlanh sound, 
clinking noise, MDu. clank, clam, corresp, to 
OHG, chlanch, MHG. hlanc, MLG. klank, for 
which mod. Ger. has only klang. But it is quite 
possible that the word is of native origin, pro- 
duced under the joint influence of clink and cfasig, 
to express a sound intermediate to the two, which 
has the quality of a ‘ clang’, but is abruptly short- 
ened like a ‘ clink’.] 

1. A sharp, abnipt sound, as of heavy pieces of 
metal {e.g. links of a heavy chain) stnick together ; 
differing from clang in ending abruptly with the 
effect of a knock. 

X636 Cxsmsrt Davideis u (16691 7 No danckof Chains was 
known. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 1. 638 What Clanks 
were heard . . Of Arms and Armies, rushing to the 'War. 
xyio Tatler No. 154 The noiiie of stripes, the clank of 
chains. X793 Southey Jmit of Arc v. 244 The clattering 
hammer’s clank. x8.to Dickens Bans. Rudge Ixv, The 
clank of fetters, .was heard no more. 1845 R. Brown Let. 
in, Life (1867) 5^ No constant clank of machineiy. 1838 
Longf. M. Standish iv. He heard the clank of the scao- 
bard Growing fainter and fainter, -in the distance. 

2 . A resounding blow, heavier than a smack. Sc. 

27x8 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gr. iit. xxiii, Some ramm’d 

their noddles wi' a dank E'en Jike a tbick-scull’d lord, On 
posts that day. 

Clank (kljeqk), v. [See Clank ji.i] 

I. intr. 

1 . To make an abrupt sound, as of heavy pieces 
of metal struck together. (Expressing a soimd 
less clear and continuous than clang \ cf. the sb., 
and quot. 1818.) 


1636 Cowley Davideis iv. (1687) 235 He falls, his Armour 
clanks against the ground. 2791 E. Darwin Bot. Card, ii. 
80 Dungeons dank Where anguish wails aloud, and fetters 
clank. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xii, Chains Clank over 
sceptred cities. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy v. The old dinner- 
bell will dang, or rather clank, in a few minutes — it cracked 
of its own accord on the day of the landing of King 'Willie. 
Jig. x86i Hon. Mrs. Norton Lady La Garaye iv. 197 
The slandered . . Hears for evermore the self-same lie Clank 
dog-like at his heels. 

2. Used of the harsh abrupt cry of certain birds. 
{rare.) Cf. Clang ».i 3. 

x866 Kingsley Heresy, xx. 252 Through pale green reeds 
where the coot clanked, 

3. To move with a clanking sound. 

x8ot Har’st Rigxv. (Jam.) Forthwith then they a' down 
dank upon the green. 1823 Blatkw. Pfag. XIV. 310 Milk- 
women in droves dank along with theii.. pails. 2824 'W. 
Irving 7 '. Trav, I. 24 Clanking about the apartment in 
their huge boots and lattling spurs. 1866 Kingsley 
xxi. 270 Sir Ascelin clanked into the hall. 

II. trans. 

4. To cause to emit a clanking sound. 

*743 J- Davidson AEneid vii. 203 Clanked her whip. 
1^46-7 Hervey Pledit. (1818) 203 Persecution had bran- 
Ashed her sword, and slaveiy danked her chains 1 1840 
Dickens Bayfi. Rudge ii, Mr. Haiedale . . strode into the 
room, clanking his heavy boots upon the floor. 

6 . To utter or proclaim with clanking sound. 
x82x Clare Vill. Minstr. II, The beating snow-clad bell, 
with sounding dead. Hath clanked four. 1871 E. Burr Ad 
Fidein xvi. 336 Clanks in your ears, the power of the Keys. 

6 . To deposit with energetic and resounding 
action. (To 'clank down’ expresses a more vio- 
lent and noisy action than to clap dmmi.) 

I (* * 6*4 J • Melvill Mem. 97 _(J am.) Loosing a little Hebiew 
bible from his belt and clanking it down before the King and 
I Chancellour. 1804 Tarras Poems 130 (Jam.) Lat^s dank 
oursels ayont the fire. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. igo 
When she brought up the tea-tray, she clanked it on the 
lobby-table. *847 Alb. Smith Chr, Tadpole xl. (1879) 338 
[The] milkwoman, .clanked her pails down. 

1 7. (.Sk.) To strike with a resounding blow. 

Auld Maitland xivW. in Border Mifutrelsy{iS 6 g) 137 He 
danked Piercy ower the head A deep wound and a sair. 

Clanking (klm-qkiq), vbl. sh. [f. Clank v. 
-ingI,] The action of the verb Clank. 

2766 Goldsm. Vic. W.xxx, The clanking of my son’s irons 
was.. heard along the passage. Daily Tel. aSJan., 

The harsh clanking of the pump that was kept going on 
and off through the night. 

Cla-nking,///. a, [see -ingS.] That clanks. 

2697 Dryden Vii^l (1S06) III, 58 His horse’s flanks . . 
are forc’d to feel T he clanking lash. 2793 Southey Vis, 
Maid Orleasis ii. 32 The distant sound of clanking anvils. 
2844 A. Welby PoetHs (2867) 273 Clanking chains. 

Clankless (klee-nkles), a. rare, [f. Clank 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of clanking ; that do not clank. 
2827 Byron Manfred i. i. 239 Lo ! the spell now works 
around thee. And the danklei>5 chain hath bound thee. 
2836 New Mmthlp Mag. XLVIII. 473 He . . wears fetteis, 
clankless and invisible. 

Clanless (klse-nles), a. rare. [f. Clan sb. -i- 
-LESS.] Without a clan, belonging to no clan. 

a 2849 Mangan Poems 402 The O’Bnen is dauless and 
banned. 1886 Posnett Cotnpar. Lit. 293 The deadly enmity 
between these full citizens and the dauless proletariate. 

01anli(ch6, -ly(ch.e, obs. ff. Cleanlt. 
OlEUmer, obs. comparative of Clean a. 
Clannes(se, obs. foim of Cleanness, 
Clannisk (klse-nij), a. [f. Clan rd.-f-iSH.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a clan; 
having the sympathies, prejudices, etc. of a clan ; 
attached to one’s own clan. 

1776 Wilkes in Boswell (1887) III. 73 The clannish 

slavery of the Highlands. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I, 
ni. 461 Clannish watch-words were abolished. 2809-xo 
CoLpiDGE Frmid (ed. 3) III. 73 The clannish spirit of pro- 
vincial literature. 2849 W. Irving Crayon Misc. 223 It was 
not always safe to have even the game of foot-ball between 
villages, the old clannish spirit was too apt to break out. 
x86_x Dixon Hist. Ld. Bacon iii. § 2 That clannish pride 
which she always felt for her mother's kin. 

Hence Cla-nulslily adv. ; Cla’iiulsluxess, at- 
tachment to one’s o'VTO clan, 

1861 Wyntek Soc. Bees 428 Mine host is a Dorsetshire 
man ; and with a pardonable clannishness, has imported a 
little colony from his county. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 
xobo/x The clannishness fostered by a separate tongue, and 
the gratification of the lonely pride all such races feel. 
2882 Masson Carlyle in Mactn. Mag. XLV. 72 A few 
companions clannishly selected . . from among tne Dum- 
friesshire or ClalloAvay lads. 

f Cla.'wadt, ppl. a. Sc, Ohs, clanmdl) At- 
tached to a clan. 

2387 Acts fas. W(i8t4) 464 (Jam.) Committit..be ony 
captane of clan or be ony uther clannit man. 

Clause, obs. form of Cleanse. 

Clanship (klje-njip). [f. Clan -SHIP.] 

1. The system of clans ; division into clans ; 
union of persons in, or as in, a clan. 

177a Pennant Tours Seotl. (R.), The habitations of the 
highlanders, not singly, but in groupes, as if they loved 
society or clanship. 2813 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 

I. 2x7 Kxercised by chiefs in the Highlands, when danship 
was in its vigour, 2863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. x, 281 
The practice of reckoning danship from the mother. 

2. The feeling or spirit of attachment and loyalty 
to one’s clan or fraternity (see Clan shi). 

&8 
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xSo^xo Coleridge Frieitd (ed. 3! Ill. ida The j^ous 
and indi'icriniinate partialitv of clanship. *851 Helps 
Comp. SelU. >,«. 11874) 223 There is less of clanship, less of 
the rallying round men of force or genius. _ ^ 

Ci&ilSlxi3iil ^klse'nzmKn). [f. clans, genitive 
of Clan sb. + Man ; cf. beadstnan, salesman, etc.] 
A man belonging to a clan, a member of a clan. 

1810 Scott Lady o/L. n. xviii. A hundred clansmen raise 
Their voices. 1816 Byeos Ch. Har. iii. xxvi, And Donald’s 
fame rings in each clansman’s ears ! 1844 H. H. Wilmn 
BriUlMia II. 437 The sovereign and his Thakurs— his 
clansmen and barons. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 347 
Argyle vonld shortly appear in arms among his clansmen, 
Hence Cla’nsmaiiship. 

1871 Daily Kews a6 Aug., Her Royal Highness seemed 
in the humour for thoroughly enjoying a ball the essence of 
whi(^ was clansmanship. 

Clap (klsep), j^.l Forms : 3 cleppo (4 klap)i 
4-7 clappe, f» clape, 6-8 clapp, 4- clap. [ME. 
clappe and cleppe {Aturen Riwh, in sense 9), have 
the form of derivatives of Clai? b. 1 , and of a cog- 
nate verb corresp. to MLG, bleppen there referred 
to. No trace of the word has yet been foimd in 
OE. ; bnt the continental langs. have MDii, clap{p, 
Du. hlap, OHG. chlaph, MHG. klapf, all masc., 

‘ loud sound, clap, smack which point to a WGer., 
and (cf. ON. Mapp, in hattdaklapp neuter) per- 
haps OTeut. (*klappo^, formed in direct imitation 
of the sound it expresses. (It is possible that sense 
9 is really the earliest, and that branch I. is a sub- 
sequent formation of the vb.)] 

I. The noise, stroke, or shock. 

•{•I. An abrupt explosive noise j the noise made 
by the sudden collision of two hard flat or concave 
surfaces ; the bang or report of a gun. Ohs. (except 
as in next, or as transferred from it). 

*373 Barbour Sntee x. 40* Thai, .soyn has vp thair led- 
deris set. That maid a clap, quhen the cleket wes festnyt 
fast in the kymell. cx^Promp.Parv. 79 Clappe or grete 
dynne .. strepitits. *3^ Nashe Saffron Waldett 78 Ergo 
was the deadly clap of the peece, or dtiu’n home stab of 
the syllogisme. *64* French Distill, v. (1651) 171 A few. . 
graines being fired will give a.s great a clap as a musket 
2 . esp. The loud explosive noise of thimder ; a 
peal (of thunder), fb. A stroke (of thunder), a 
lightnit^- stroke {jobs. ; cf. sense 5). 

c 1386 Chaucer Ptrs, T. r too The aire . . shal be ful of 
thonder dames and lightniuK. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxxvn. X, ft thondred loude wyth clappes tempestious, 
1588 in ElUs Orig. Lett. u. 230 III. 134 The Lyghtnynge 
and Thunder clapp wilbe bothe in a moment. *591 Spenser 
His, Worlds Van. 43 The kingly Bird, that beares loues 
thunder-clap, a *599 Hakluyt Voy. II. ii. 103 (R.) A terri- 
ble dap of thunder, which slew foure of our men out right. 
IMS Parsons in PhiL Trans. XLVll. 345 "With some claps 
of thunder and lightning at a great distance. 1830 Meri- 
VALE Ro}ii. Emp. (1863) II. xiv. 133 The news .. came upon 
them like a clap of thunder. 

•j* 3 . Noisy talk, chatter ; » CiiAOE. Obs. or dial. 

a 1430 OccLXVE Be Reg. Prifu. 88 Who so that hatethe 
moche clappe or speche Queuchethe malice, [1808 Jamieson, 
Clep tattle, pertloquactty.l 

4 . The noise made by striking the palms of the 
bands together ; the act of so doing, esp. in token 
of applause ; an act of applauding, a plaudit ; 
applause. [Cf. ON. handaklapp^ 

JS 99 Shaks. Hen, V , v. Prol. tx Men, Wiues, and Boyes, 
Whose shouts & claps out-voyce the deep-mouth'd Sea. 
x668 T. St. Serve Epil. Tarttga’s Wiles 33 All the clap he 
expects fronton is, not to be hist tyxi Addison Speci, 
Ho. 233 r 9 The Audience is not a little abashed, if they 
find themselves betrayed into a Clap. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero 1742! I, V, 411 The whole assembly expressed their 
satisfaction by claps and applauses. xyyg-Sx Johnson 
Brjfden. II. 323 Dryden and Settle had both placed 
their happiness in the daps of multitudes. 1853 Hawtijorne 
Elitkedaie Rotn. xvli. Then ensued the applause of the 
spectators, with clap of hands, and thump of sticks. 

6. A sounding blow or stroke ; properly with a 
flat surface ; a slap ; in mod. Sc. esp. a pat. 

f 14. . Dan Ifew, Mwih Leicestre (J. Allde) A iiij. He fel 
down at that clap. 1483 Caih. A ngl. 63 Clappe ; vbi buffet. 
3330 Paisgr. 205/2 Clappe on the heed, sufflet. Clappe 
with ones hande, hovjffee. 1333 More Cmtfui. TindaU 
Wks. 481/2 He will haue a clappe on the tone cheke or the 
tother. 1633 E, Coote Eng, Schoohu. (N,), He. .drew out 
his stafJe . . and hit mee a clap on the scull. 1733 Johnson 
RamiL No. 194 r a AH the forms of . . salutation, from the 
dap on the shoulder to the humble bow. 1833 Galt Entail 
I. xxviii. 252 ‘It wasna a pat, but a scud like the dap o’ a 
fir deal.’ 

*(■ 6. Jig. A stroke, blow, or shock of misfortune, 
etc. ; a sudden mishap, (Rarely in good sense.) 
Obs. (See also Apteuciap.) 
c 1330 R. Bhdnke Chron. (iSio) 173 Many grete mishappes, 
many hard travatle, Haf comen vs hard clappes, 1373 
Cauiimwi do Creatimie A77 in Anglia I. 303 FRir drede of 
Mter clap. ? a X400 Cato s Mor. 263 in Cursor M. App. iv, 
Hope ay of gode hap . to come wih a gode dap , wif-out 
am w^e. 1313 Douglas Mneis x. vi. 68 He the swerd 
eschapit . . Bot nocht at this time so the deidis clap. 1349 
Latimer Atva. Edtv, VI, iv. (Arh.) 128 As in the tyme of 
Noe, ^denlye a clappe fell in theyr bosomes. 1373 Church. 
YARD Chtppes fiZiy) 10^ Our chim& misdouting such a dap 
• -Deuysed fortes, Fuller Worthies Berkshire 1 . 113 
When our lady falls in our Lord’s lap Then may England 
beware a sad clap, 

1 7 . A sudden stroke; in phrases, At a clap, at 
pne clap ; at one stroke^ at once. In a flap : sud- 
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denly, in a moment. Obs. or Sc. (Cf. CHOP, and 
Fr. phrases with cotipi) 

igiQ Horman Vulg. in Promp. Pare. 73 They that serche 
the ende of a mannys lyfe by nygrymanciars be payed at a 
clappe. 1349 Latimer .SkriH. be/. Edw. VI, il (Arb.) 60 
[Hef bryngeth me out a couple of lyes at a clappe. 1380 
North Plutarch (1676) 870 It was a good occasion offered 
them to kiU all Caesar’s Enemies at a clap. 1603 Shaks. 
Lear i. iv. 316 What fiftie of my Followers at a dap 7 1637 
Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 451 Our Master will be on us 
all now in a clap, ere ever we wit, 1679 Hist.yetzer sg 
They shewed him how all the Candles in the Chappel at 
one dap were lighted. 1768 A Ross Helenore 66 (Jam.) 
And in a dap I’ll back with something be. 

1 8 . A sudden and violent shutting of a door, 
accompanied with a loud noise and shock ; a bang 
or slam. Ohs. 

c 1730 Swift IVks. (1864I II. 353/2 Give the door such a 
clap as you go out as will shake the whole loom. 

II, Applied to various contrivances which make 
a clapping or rattling noise. 

9 . a. The clapper of a mill;=CLAOK ji. 3 ,CIiAP- 
PEB sb.^ I. Clap and hopper (Sc.) : ‘ the symbols 
of investiture in the property of a mill* (Jam). 

a 1335 Auer, R. 70 JJe two cheoken beoS be two grinstones, 
Jje tunge is be cleppe. ei44o Promp. Para. 79 Clappe, 
or clakke of a mylle, iarataiitara. 1330 Falsgr. 205/2 
Clappe of a myll, claegiut de maolin. 1739 Fountainhall 
Decisions I, 432 (Jam.) A mill is distitictum tetiewenium, 
and requires delivery of the dap and happen 1786 Burns 
Aadr. Unco Guid. i, The haapet happer’s ebbing still, 
And still the dap plays clatter. 18*4 Scott Redgauntlei 
ch. V, He [the miller] maun wait on dap and hopper, as 
they say. 

■fb. The human tongue. Obs. In stint thy 
clcippe, hold thy clappe, the sense blended at length 
with that of 3. 

a raas Ancr, R. 72 peone ku6en heo neuere astunten hore 
cleppe, r 1386 Cv-KacERMillePsProL 36 The Reve answered 
and seyde ‘ Stynt thi clappe*. c 1430 Chron. Vilod. 839 
syre Archehysshop hold )>“ by clappe. For y jeve no byleve 
berto, *333 J. Heywood Pardoner 4 Friar in Hazl. Dods- 
ley I, 231, I say, Wilt thou not yet stint thy dap ? XS93 
Drayton Edogue -wii, IR.) Away old fool, and learn to use 
thy tongue. 1 would thy clap were shut up in my purse. 

+ c. The clapper or tongue of a bell. 
i6o8-xa Aylesford Chnrchm, Ace. in Bells Kent (1887) 
136 For a clapp of the bell vs. for mendinge a hell clap 
viii^. 

t d. A rattle used to summon people to church 
on the last three days of Holy Week, when the 
bells were not rung ; =• CbAPrsB 5. Sc. * A flat 
instrument of iron, resembling a box, with a tongue 
and handle, used for making proclamations 
instead of a drum 01 hand-bell’ (Jam.). Obs, 

*S66 in E, Feacock Lincolnsh. Ch. Fum. (1866) 42 A sacre- 
ing bell broken by m‘ harbotell two clappes broken by in‘ 
vicar. 1701 in Chambers Dem. Atm. Scot. III. 245 Obliged 
to send Clapps, as they call them . . {note) An old mode of 
advertisement . . to send an old woman through the streets, 
with a wooden dish and a stick to dap or beat upon it. 

6. The CiiAPPEB (f^.^ 3) of a beggar’s clap-dish. 
*367 Turberv. Ovids Ep. 39 And hanisht begge hir 
breade with dish and clap. 

10. a. A clack-valve ; = Clack sb. 5, Obs, 

*6*6 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng, Seamen 12 The Pumpe, 

the pumpes-well. .the spindle, the boxe, the dap. *738 Phil. 
Trans. XL. 232 Two Valves . . which open inwardly, and 
aie made like the Claps of other Bellows, 
b. Clap of the throat ( 5 c.) ; * the uvula ’ (Jam.). 
1688 Trial Philip Standifield (Jam.), When the clap of 
his throat is shut. 

11 . Falconry. The lower mandible of a hawk. 

i486 Bh, St. A Ibasis B j b, 'The neder parte of hir beke is 

calde tbe clape of the hawke. 1373 Turberv. Falconrie 30 
Barbe feathers under the clappe of the beake, *677 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreation ii. (1706) 8* By your Hawks frequent 
opening her Clap and Beak. [In Phillips, Bailey, John- 
SON, and mod. Diets.] 

f 12 . (See quot.) Obs. 

c*4^ No 7 nifutle in Wr.-Wiilcker 72* (Nomina remm 
ecdesiasticarumj. Hoc pedum, a clappe. (Pedum occurs 
again as ‘ a crowche’, or pastoral staff.] 

HT. ’I’ 13 - (Also clap-bill^ A bill lo be clapped 
or stuck on a wall, etc. ; a poster. F. affiche. Obs. 

*699 T. Brown in R. L’Estrange Colloq. Erasnu (171*) 
316 They have Clap-bills too, and set up by authority. 
*735 Pope Prol. Sat. 216 What though my name stood 
rubricon the walls, Or plaster’d posts, with daps in capitals? 
14 , Farriery. A disease of horses. 7 Obs. 

*684 Lmid. Gae. No. 1960/4 A Chesnut Sorrel Gelding, .a 
dap on the near Leg before. 1727 Bradley Fasn. Diet,, 
Clap, a Distemper to which Horses aie sometimes liable, 
16 . Comb. (In some of these, clap is the stem of 
the verb.) Clap-baib, a kind of worm used as 
bait in angling ; clap-bill (see 13); olap-cake 
== Clap-bbead ; clap-door, olap-gate, a small 
door or gate which shuts when slammed, or which 
swings to of itself; see also quot. 1888; clap- 
man, a public crier ; clap-xoill, a clapper turned 
by the wind, etc. for scaring away birds ; -f* clap- 
shoulder, a. (nonce-wd.), that lays the hand on 
a person’s shoulder (in arrest) j clap-sill (^liy- 
dranlic Engineering), the sill or lowest part of 
the frame against which a lock-gate shuts ; olap- 
stiok, a watchman’s clapper. Also Clap-boabd, 
-bbead, -dibe, -eet, -tbap. 
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i68x Chetham Angler's Vade.m. iv. § 10 (1689) 30 ^e 
other bob, found under a Cow-turd .. is also called *clap. 
bait in some places. *799 G. Smith Lahoratory \^* 
Cow-dung bob, or dap-bait, 1633 K. Long tr. Barclays 
A rgenis i. v. 12 A secret way . . which divided into 
three waves, hath as many *clap-doores opening into 
several fields. *847-78 Halliwell, ‘^Clap-gate, a small 
horse-gate. East. *888 Elwobthy West Somerset Word. 
6 k,, Clap-gate, a kind of wicket, called In many parts a 
kissing-gate. Also a small hunting gate just wide enough 
for a horse to pass. 16*3 Markham Eng. Husbeaultnan i. 
11. ix. (163s) *59 On the toppes of those poales you .shall 
place certaine ''Clapp-milles, made of broken trenchers 
joyned together like sayles. 16*0 — Farew. Hush. ii. xvii. 
(*668) 73 Clap-mils, .which make a gieat iioi.se. *630 J. Tay- 
lor (Water P.) IFAj. (N.l, *Clap-bhoulder serjeanis. .bring- 
ing men in thrall. *834-39 Southey Doctor 1 . (D.), He was 
Not disturbed.. by the watchmen’s rappers or '*dap-sticks. 

Clap (klsep), sb.'t‘ Obs, in polite use. [Of un- 
ceitain origin. Cf. OF. * clapoir, bosse, bubo, 
panus inguinis ’ ; ‘ clapoire, clapier, lieu de de- 
bauche, maladie q’on y attrape’.] Gonorrhoea. 

*387 Myrr, Mag,, Mnlin iii. Before they get the Clap. 
a 160s Montgomerie Flyting 21a The clape and the canker. 
*83* Mayne Exp. Lex., Clap, vulgar name for the disease 
Baptorrheeo. *881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
b. With a, and plural. 

c *645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 452 Claps at Court. *663 
Butler Hud. 1. 1. 64. Ibid. ii. i. 246 Claps and dice Ibid. 
n. III. 967. *68* Trial S. Colledge 72 He [Oates] did con- 
fess that he had an old Clap, *691 Wood Ath. Oxon, II. 
29s A Clap did usher Davenant to his grave. M09 Swift 
Adv. Relig. Wks. 1735 11 . i. 99. *709 Steele Tatler T^o. 
77 IP 1. *733 Pope Dojine Sat. 11. 47 A clap. _ 1738 John- 
son ■’ *’ ' 

a dap. 
yrnl, ) 

e. Comb., as clap-doctor. 

1710 Steele & Addison Tatler No. 260 F $ He was the 
first Clap Doctor that I meet with in History. 

Clap (klsep), w.l Forms; (1 olappian), 3-4 
clappen, 4-7 clappe, (5 cleppyn, clape, 8 5 r. 
clep), 6- clap. Pa. t. and pple. 3-6 clapte, 
5 clappid, (7-8 claped, clap’d, clap’t, 7-9 
clapp’d), 4- clapped, 6- olapt (klsept), [ME. 
clappen, OE. type *clappian (Somner has clap- 
pan from some unspecified source), corresp. lo 
MLG., MDu., LG., Du, (also mod. G.) Happen, 
OHG. chlaphbn, MHG, and mod.Ger. klapfen ; 
these point to a common WGer. type witnessing, 
with ON. klappa (Sw, klappa, Dii. hlappe), to 
an OTeut. *klappdjan, vb. intr., f. *hlappo- Clap 
ME. cleppen coiresponds formally to another 
type *klappjan, appearing in MLG. and MDu, 
Meppen (whence mod.G. kleppen. Happen), HG, 
Hdpfen', cf. cleppe under Clap sb. The primi- 
tive Teutonic sense is that of ‘make a clap or 
explosive sound whence a wide range of dei’i- 
vative senses in the various languages. If the 
word was not preserved in OE., it may have re- 
entered ME, from ON. ; and, in any case, some 
of the senses are prob. of Norse origin ; the mod. 
Scandinavian langs. have it with the same range 
of meaning as in Eng., also with the sense ‘ pat 
endearingly ’, as in Sc, and north, dial, (sense 9.)] 
I. Of noise alone. 

1 . intr. To make the hard explosive noise de- 
scribed under Clap sb,'^ Said of agents, instru- 
ments, thunder, elc. (Now cliiefly dial.) 

*^ Barclay Shyp ofFolys (*874) 1 . 222 Clappynge with 
their helyn in churche, 1330 Palsgr. 483/2 , 1 clappe, 1 make 
noyse, as the clapper of a myll, je claegue. *377-87 
Holinshed Chron. III. 1219/2 The smalt shot clapt sud- 
denly round about the house. *379 Gosson Sch. Almse 
(Arb ) m The boulte is falne ere the Ayre clap. *742 R, 
Blair Gi-aue 34 Doors creak, and windows clap. *847 Ten- 
NvsoN Princ. ii. 209. *848 Thackeray Bh. Snobs xxxv. We 
went clapping up a clean stone backstair. 
b. Formeily said of a bell ; to tinkle. 
c*44o Protnp. Pam. 81 Cleppyaorclynchyn [x499clippyn 
or cfynkyn], tinnio, [See also Clapping.] 

■f 2 . intr. To talk loudly, chatter, prate. Obs, 
*393 Gower Corif. I. 122 There maie nothinge his tonge 
daunt That he ne clappeth as a belle. 1406 Occleve 
Misntle 394 That to myself thus longe Clappid have 1 ,* 
* 47 * Ripley Comp. Alch. v. xxiv. in Asbm. (1652) 134 How 
eloquently, de maieria pri 7 na they clape. *337 Totten's 
Afiic. (Arb.) *33 O Euyll tonges, which clap at euery winde, 
*50* J. Heywood Prow. <5- Epigr, (1867) 107 Hir tounge 
ciappyng lyhe a paten. [17** Ramsay Three Bonnets 
h 2 To heed that clepping thing ca’d conscience,] 
trans, 0x3x3 Sboreham Poems *33 Axen hy clappeth 
thys and that. ''' ^ 


■k . J .V J telle And clappe 

It out as doth a belle. 

Pf leaking the noise by particular actions. 
* 1 * 3 . intr. To strike so as to make a noise; to 
rap, knock (e.g. at a door). Obs. 

c 13M Chaucer Friaps T. 281 This sompnour clapped at 
die widowes ^ate. *607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (*673) 309 
the windy places with a good hasell wand, or with 
Doth your hands, clapping upon the places puffed up with 
Wind. iBoB ^Walker in Phil. Trans. xX. 433, I clapt every 
Second 01 Time Ten or Fifteen times together. 

4 . To shut (as a door or window) with a clap 
pr explosive aoise ; bang, Blnm^ ^ 
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CLAP. 


a. inir. Said of a door, window, etc. arch. 

c 14DO Destr. Troy 807 And )>ai [jaws] clappe shall full 
dene, & neuer vnclose aftur. c 1470 Harding Chron. Iicxvi. 
vi, So sodenly doores and wyndowes al dapped With 
hydeous noyce. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviii. (1632) 
914 A doors dapped, and in came rushing men in harnesse. 
1656 H. More Antid. Ath. ii. xii. (1712) 70 The upper*li(l 
[of the eye] presently daps down. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto 
i. (1 798) 25 ‘ What noise was that ’ ? said Manfred . . ‘ A door 
dapped ’, said the peasant. 1842 Tennyson Day-Dream, 
Revival i, There rose a noise of . . doors that dapt. 

b. tram. (Often with to), arch, or dial. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller^ s T. 554 ‘ Te-hee ’ 1 quoth sche, and 
dapt the wyndow to. 1S96 Sh'aks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 30s 
Hostesse, dap to the doores. 1396 Spenser F. Q. hi. xu. 3 
A stormy whirlwind blew Throughout the house, that 
clapped every dore. *765 H. Walpole Otranto i. (1798) 18 
[He] clapped the door against the terrified Matilda. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. ix, He clapped down the window. 

6. trails. To strike the palms of the hands to- 
gether with noise (usually, in token of applause, 
encouragement, or delight ; formerly, also, in deri- 
sion ; also, as a signal, etc.). [An earlier const, 
connecting this with 3 may have been to clap with 
the hands.') 

_cx386 Chavceb. Franhl, T. 475 Whan this Maister. .Saugh 
it was tyme he clapte hise handes. a 1400 Octottian 569 Tho 
gan Florence her handys clappe For that tydyng. c 1440 
Promp. Pare. 79 Clappyn hondys togedyr for loy or for 
sorowe, comploao. 1335 Coverdale Job xxvii. 23 Than 
clappe men their hondes at him, yee and ieast of him. Ibid. 
Ps. xcviii. 8 Let the floudes clappe their hondes. <1x656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. IVks. (t66o) 61 To dap their hands (as boyes 
are wont to do in dog-fights). xySa Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr, II. vin. 124 Preachers . . even hired persons to clap 
their hands. X84X Lane Arai. Nts. (Routl.}232 He clapped 
hU hands, when several slaves instantly appeared. 

b. intr. (‘ hands ' not being expressed) : To 
applaud by clapping hands. 

x6x3 Siiaks. Hen. VIII, Epil. 4 All the best men are ours ; 
for ’tis ill hap, If they hold, when their Ladies bid ’em clap. 
X676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 5 His little party . . had posted 
themselves at every corner to feigne a more numerous ap- 
plause : but clap'd out of time, tjtx D'Urrey Tvao Qu. 
Brentford ii. in New Operds 33 If the Audience should 
chance to Clap here. x8S3 Kingsley H^atia xxii. 277 
Ladies . . waved their hands . . and clapped and shouted to 
the gladiators. 

o. trans. {elliptically) To clap the hands at, or 
in honour of, applaud (a person, performance, 
etc,) willi claps, (Rarely, to drive atvay, out, etc. 
by clapping the hands.) 

CXS3S MAUi'&riELD Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) lai The 
which John Bacon was whistled and clapped out of Rome. 
x6oi Shaks. JhI. C. I. ii. 261 If the tag-ragge people did not 
clap him, and hisse him, according as he pleas'd, and dis- 
pleas’d them. 1669 Pepys Diary a Feb., Indeed it was 
very finely sung, so as to make the whole house clap her. 
17x3 Eusden Pref, Verses Addisott's Cato, Crowds the sen- 
timents ot every line Impartial clap’d. x8ao Southey 
Wesley II. 488 A few bucks clapped and encored him. 
fd. (Seequot.) 

159a Grlene Art Conny-caich. 11. 6 Hee bargained .. & 
bought him. .and the horse-stealer dapt him good lucke. 

III. Of actions incidentally accompanied by 
the noise. 

6. tram. To strike, hit, knock, beat, with sound- 
ing blows. Obs. or arch. (To clap a dish (quot. 
1670) ; cf. Clap-dish.) 

CX300 Havelok 1814 [He] clapte him on ]>b crune,^ So 
Jjat he stan-ded fel J>or dune. 1382 Wyclie fudg. vii. xg 
Thei bigunnen with trompis to cryen, and clappen [X388 to 
bete] togidre bitwix hem seluen the wyn pottls. <;x44o 
Promp. Parv. 79 Clappyn' or knokkyn, pulso. XS30 Palsgr. 
4S5/2, I clappe, I sixyis, je frappe. Clappe hym on the 
backe a good stroke, there is a fysshe bone in his throte, 
163a Lithgow Trav. x. 473 [He] clapd mee on the face 
with his foote. x66o Worlidoe Syst. Agric. ix. § 3 (i68t) 
igS Clap the empty Hive again, and get as many Bees out 
as you can. 1670 eiKi Proverbs 186 (R..) He claps his dish 
at a wrong man’s door. 

+ 7 . To strike (hands) reciprocally, in token of 
a bargain. Obs. 

1599 Siiaks. Hen. V. v. ii. 133 Giue _me your answer, 
yfaith doe, and so clap hands, and a bargaine. X607 Dekker 
Nortlvui. Hoe iv. Wfcs. 1873 III. sb Green. 1 st a bargen. 
Omn. And hands dapt vpon it, x6x4 T. Adams Devil’s 
Batigwei 240 We neuer dap’d them the hand of couenant. 
b. Hence app, the following : — 
x6xi Shaks. Wint. T. i. ii. 104 Ere I could make thee 
open thy white Hand ; And \ folio A] clap thy selfe my 
Loue. 

8. Of a bird : To move (the wings) forcibly and 
repeatedly, so that they strike each other, the sides, 
or the air ; to flap. Alsoy^. 

C1400 Maundev. XX. 2x9 Dy verse foules..dappyng heie 

Wenges to gydere. x66o Hist. Indep. iv. 48 Having pro- 
ceeded on thus far successfully, they now bepn to clap “JEir 
wings as invincible, ax'joo Dryden Cock ^ Fox 666 This 
chanticleer . . Stood high upon his toes, and dapped his 
wings. x83a 'Tennyson Dream Fair Women 180 The crested 
bird That daps his wings at dawn. , , , . 

9 . To slap with the palm of the hand, in token 

of approval or encouragement ; esp. in to clap (a, 
person) on the bach (also In north, dial. 

(expressing gentler action) to pat in token of en- 
dearment, to pat fondly. (So in Icel. and Ds-) 

exS3o Ld. Berners Artk. Lyt. Bryi. (1814) 328 These 
lusty damoyselles playnge . . wyth these fresshe yonge 
lusty knightes, clappyime theym on the backes with theyr 
whyte handes, isfc Baret Alv. K 78 To kisse one, or 


clap her on the lips, as we say merrily. _ 1595 Duncan App. 
EtymoL, Demulceo, to claj^, to straike with the hand, a 1605 
Montgomerie Bonn, xxviu. 4 A louing dog was of his maister 
fane , . His courteous maister clappit him agane, X684 
Baxter Answ. Theol. Died. 28 Clapping on the hack with 
encouragement the Drunkards. X710 D’Urfey Pills (1872) 
III. 219 She dapped his cheeks, and curled his hair, xyox 
Boswell yohnson xlix, Tom Davies clapped him on the 
back to encourage him. 184a Tennyson Dora 130 His 
grandsire. .dapt him on the hands and on the cheeks. Like 
one that lov’d him. x8M Stevenson Treasure Isl. 11. xii. 
97 Clapping me in the friendljest way upon the shoulder. 

b. To slap or strike with a flat surface, so as to 
smooth or flatten ; to pat. So to clap out. Chiefly 
noHh. 

xsso Coverdale Spir. Perle vi. (1588) 75 As the dier, 
blecher, or the laundresse washeth, beateth, lompeth and 
clappeth the foule. .clothes. 1750 E. Smith Cotnpl. House- 
viife 333 Lay them [cloths] on a table, and dap them. 1807 
Southey Esprieltds Lettf (1814) U* ^37 The dough being 
laid on a round board . . sbe dapped it out with her hands, 
till it covered the board. 1824 Mrs. Sherwood Waste Not 
I. 19 She was made to iron, and plait, and stamp and clap, 
and clear-starch. 

IV. Of action resembling the preceding in its 
prompt energy, but with no notion of noise. 

10. tram. To apply, place, put, set, or ‘stick’, 
with promptness and effect : properly with the 
implication that the object in question is promptly 
brought flat and close to the other surface, but 
this notion often disappears (see esp. the quota- 
tions under b), and the word becomes a vivid or 
picturesque equivalent of ‘ put ‘ place ’, with the 
implication of energetic action easily performed. 
This notion is also present in senses 11-15. Cf. 
Chop 7, Stick v. 

r 5 S 9 Dr. Fecknam in Strype Amt. Ref. I. App. ix. 62 
With a little piece of paper clappid over the. , wordes. X568 
Graiton Chron II. 388 The King clapped his hands upon 
his shoulder and arested him. 1583 Stanyhurst AEneis ii. 
(Arb.) 56 Let vs. .Grecian armour. .Al dap on oure bodyes. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- yji/. in. i. 6 [He] daps me his Sword 
vpon the Table, and sayes, God send me no need of thee. 
XS98 — Merry W. «. ii. 142 Clap on more sailes, pursue. 
x6os Play Stucley in Sch. Shaks. (1878) 223 The uncivil 
Lord . . dapt irons on my heels. 1654 Trapp Comm. Esther 
1 . 20 As a man . . dappeth on a plaister. 1670-^ Lassels 
Voy Italy II. 8g Clapping himself down upon the ground. 
»og Addison TatlerHo. 20 P 2 She clap’d her Fan before her 
Face. 17x0 — Whig Exam. No. i P13 He clapped spurs to 
his horse. 17x2 — Sped. No. 445 P z A sheet . . that must 
have this new Imprimatur dapt upon it. 17x6 Lady M. W. 
Montague Xtf/A I. iii. la The parson clapped on a bioad- 
brimmed hat. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) I. 300 If we 
dap our hand upon the mouth of a vessd. 1790 Bewick 
Quadrupeds (1807) 40 If any person come near the calves, 
they dap their heads close to the ground. X806-7 !• Beres- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. Introd., Wfld beasts 
with saddles dapped on their backs and so called Horses. 
1826 Sister's Gift 10 He .. mounted, dapped to his spuis, 
and set off a galloping, x8m Marryat P. Simple xlvi, We 
dapped on the royals to follow her. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. VI. XVI. xii. 284 Rucker claps-on the Town-seal. 

b. 16x4 T. Adams Devils Banguet 151 An vnder-hand 
Fee dapt in the left hand of a Magistrate. X65X-3 Jer. 
Taylor Serm. (1678) 99 These are the clouds, the Devil 
daps between Heaven and Us. x6ss^Francion x. i To 
heap woids on words . . only dapping in of some odd ad- 
ventures to delight the Idiots. 1667 Earl Orrery State 
Lett. (1743) II. X2X, I would . clap into Kilmallock . . good 
parties of the militia. 1676 C. KATTOtiitiHattan Corr. (1878) 
141 A man dapt his head out at a window. 1683 Trvon 
JVay to Health 315 They presently clap more Victuals or 
Drink into their Mouthes. 1699 Damfieu Voy. II viii, 155, 
I clapt the Helm a Starboard. 1807 Crabbc Par. Reg. iii. 
850, I have nappy beer ; Clap that within. X807-S Syd. 
Smith Plymlefs Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 167/2 Their prophecies 
of ruin . . will be clapped into the notes of some quaint his- 
tory. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Night-C. 234 An angel 
caught you up and clapped you down. 

C. ellipt. = ‘ clap an airow 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, hl ii. 51 Hee drew a good Bow 
. .hee shot a line shoote. .hee would haue dapt in the Clowt 
at Twelue-score. 

+ d. clap hold of', to lay hold of promptly. 

1583 Babincton Commandm. viiL Wks. (1637) ^4 To clappe 
hold of Jesus Christ. i68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 29 He 
daps hold of them by a kind of peg that growes on his tayl. 

f e. Naut. To clap (a vessel) aboard, on board : 
to lay her on board, fall aboard of her, board her 
(see Aboabd i d, Board sb. 12 c, Board v. i.) Obs. 

1583 J. Stocker Warres Lewe Countries i. 88 b, Foure or 
hue . . [men of warre] began to assayle her [the Gaily] to 
haue clapt her a bord. x67x Land. Gaz. No. 630/1 Find- 
ing the said ship a great way a sterne of the men of Warr, 
they dapped her on hoard, and. .made themselves Masters 
of her. a x688 Villiers (Dk. Buckhnu) Chances (1714) 116 All 
your Discretion Is not yet lost ; this was well clap’d aboard. 
17^ Shelvockb Voy. round W. (1757) ix. 286 They dapped 
her on board, but not holding fast, they fell astein. 
f. To clap eyes on : to get a sight of. colloq. 

1838 Dickens O. Ta/istxxvs, youmightneverhavedapped 
eyes upon the hoy. X887 Besant The World went x. 80, I 
never dapped eyes on you before to my knowledge. 

11 . esp. To put (with promptitude or high-handed- 
ness) in prison or custody; to imprison, confine. 
Also simply to clap up (f/s clap fast): ‘to im- 
prison with little foimalily or delay’ (J.). 

xsxs Barclay Egloges 1. (157°) A v/4 Then art thou 
dapped in the Flete or Clinke. X58X MarbeckH.^. of Notes 
667 The King caused him to be dapt in prison. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. ii. 41 They are sometimes sent to prison, clapt 
in irons, manicled. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 53 Let 


them be dapt vp close. 1x16x8 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 73 
Wee’le dap you up, and you shall sue to us ere you get out. 
1697 Potter Aniiq. Greece i. xxvi. (1715) 132 Let him be 
dapt up in Gaol till he pays the whole, xyao De Foe Capt. 
Singleton xviii. (18401 306 Certain nobles whom the king had 
clapped up. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. {1778) II, v. 82 
He was . . clapt fetters. X840 Thackeray Catherine v. 
What did the creditors do but clap my gay gentleman into 
Shrewsbury gaol. X843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. (1858) 125 Some 
weie clapt in prison. 

12 . fig. To impose as with authority. (Cf. quot. 
1712 in 10 a.) 

a. To impose, place, set, station (a sentinel, 
guard, workman, attendant) upon, on, etc. arch, 

X70S hcrrErxi^ Brief Rel. (1857) V. 623 They have centi- 
nelts clapt upon them to prevent a duel. 1708 Penn in Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 270 Clap somebody upon them, as ser- 
vants for me._ a X718 — Life Wks. I. 36 A Guard was there 
clapt upon him. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man i, i, To arrest 
him for that very debt: to dap an ofiBcer upon him. X769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789', Clap on here twenty hands ! 
the order from an ofScer for twenty men to be employed on 
some particular duty. 1820 Byron Let. to Moore 9 Dec., I 
have, .dapt sentinels at the doors. 

b. fig. To impose or lay (a liability, action, writ, 
duty, etc.) ; to impose or apply (a name, etc.) ; 
fto lay the blame or responsibility of (o^j.). 
Const, on or upon. 

x6og Ev. Woman in Hunt, ii, i. in BuIIen O.Pl. IV, Now 
thou hitst the finger right Upon the Shoulder of Ingratitude. 
Thou host clapt an action of flat felony. 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, V. iv. 84 On your heads [He] Clap round Fines 
for neglect. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. i. 25 He set 
on fire the Edifices . . and . . dapt the widted fact upon the 
backs of Christians. _ X690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo- 
Lai. 36 I’ll clap a writ on your back. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. ni, X, § 5 One who would speak thus . .would . . have 
clap’d upon him one of ■ . two Names. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 305 He has clapped copy- 
right on the world. 1875 WmrNEV Life Lang. viii. 137 A 
title . . selected and made ready for clapping upon it._ 1884 
Manch. Exam, i Nov, 5/2 He would have us clap import 
duties on the manufactures of other countries. 

13 . f a. To put or stick together, constract or 
put up, hastily or without much care, Obs, 

1622-62 KsYLyN Cosmogr. ii. (1682) 78 The Buildings . . 
dapt up together without Art, and of little beauty. 1649 
Milton Eiken. i. 10 The lip-work of every Prelatical Litur- 
gist, dapt together and quilted out of Scripture phrase. 
x66a Gbrbier Princ. 28 Belconies dapt up in the old Wall. 
X7XX Addison Sped. No, 86 ? 5 As bad a System of Features 
as ever was clapped together, 

b. To clap up ; to make, settle, or concoct 
hastily (a match, agreement, etc.) ; ‘ to complete 
suddenly without much precaution ’ (J.). (Rarely 
without up.) arch. 

*S9S Siiaks. yohn i«, i. 235 To dap this royall bargaine 
vp of peace. 1596 — Tam. Shr. n. 1. 327 Was euer match 
clapt vp so sodainly? 1633 'Scvd’Tis Pity iii. i, There is 
no way but to clap up a marriage in hugger-mugger. 1665 
Surv. Aff. Netkerl. 166 They can dap a League with the 
Turk. 1676 Temple Let. Sir y.^ Williamson Wks. 1731 II. 
371 To clap up an Agreement with Denmark, for arming a 
joint Fleet next Summer. 1755 Smollett Quix. (i8m 1 II. 
131 The grand Signior. .dapped up a peace with the Vene- 
tians. 1883 J. Payne 1001 Nights VI. 325 Go this veryday 
. .and dap up an acquaintance with him. 

14 . intr. (for refi.) To press, get, ‘stick’, or lie 
close (,to, in, etc. any thing). Now chiefly Sc, 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II, iii. lii. I’ll dap so dose Among 
the lords of France. x6o8 Middleton Trkk to Catch 11. t, 
Clap sure to him widow. 1656 Sanderson Serm. (16891 Pref. 
87 Clap in with him that getteth the day. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 29 Oct. 4/2 The young deer ‘ dap ’ in Uieir forms, and rise 
only when the eye is directly upon them. (Cf. lo a, quot. 
1790.) 

tb. flout. To clap on (or by) a wind ; to 
bring the ship’s head closer to windward, sail 
neaier to the wind. Obs. 

1627 Smith Seaman's Gram, xii. 57 If hee clap close by a 
wind. 1673 Retaking St. Helena in Arb. Garner I. 62 
They clapped by a wind, and we after them. X708 Loud. 
Gaz, No. 4432/7 They clapp’d again upon a Wind and left 
us. 2726 oiiELVoCKE Vcy, round World 307 Fearing she 
was one of the Enemy’s men. of war, I dapp'd on a wind. 
tl 5 . intr. (for refi. = to clap oneself any- 
where) : To come or go with sudden and decisive 
motion, throw oneself, drop, fall, strike in. Obs^g 
exc. as in c. (Cf. Chop 8.) 

x6o3 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 730 Their horsemen . . 
clapt behind them, to have there charged them, c x6xo Sib 
J. Melvil Metu. (1735) 3 They clapped again about you 
and kept you two Years a captive, 1655 Gurnall Chr. in 
Arm. V. § 4. (i66g) 93/h Thou dappest down on thy seat 
to sleep, xfoa Marvell Reh, Transb. t. 63 Hearing of 
a vacancy with a Noble-man, he clap'd in, and easily ob- 
tained to be his Chaplain. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. 
V. 106 To take the advantage and clap in between them and 
their boats. xtSoPultockP. Pf'iV&'wsxxi. (1883) 61/2 Whether 
to take her first, and then catch the chickens, or to lei her 
go off, and then clap upon them. 

fii' 'To enter with alacrity and briskness 
upon anything’ (J.) ; to strike into. Obs. 

x6oo Shaics. A.Y.L. V. iii. ii Come, sit, sit, and a song. . 
Shal we dap into’t roundly. 1603 — Mens, for M. iv. iiu 
43 Truly Sir, I would desire you to dap into your prayers. 

e. ahsol. To clap on', to apply oneself with 
energy to a task ; to ‘ set to colloq. 

xSsa Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxviii, 170 Why didn't he 
dap on, and try to catch up the hounds at a check f 1867 
Sailor's Word-bk., Who says Anient Who will clap 
on with a will? 
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"V. Erroneous usesj due to confusion. 

+ 16 . =i Clip, clasp, embrace. 

a 1400-50 Alextutder 384 Jen kisses he lenely J»e queue ' 

& ciMpis in armeii. iSid. 3237, and 525®' 

+ 17 . =Clepb, call. 

1649 G. Dasiiei. Trinarch, Hen. JV, ccl-siv, Hee calls 'em 
in , . And claps the better Runners by their Names. 

? Combmatiam, in which the Yl).-stem is the 
first element : see Clap 15- 
Clap, (klmp), Obs, in polite ose. [f. Clap 
sb:^ irans. To infect mth clap. Also/^. 

1658 OsBOBN 3fe. /(1673) S14 Atropos claptTiim, a Pox on 
the Drab ! i^a-6 Wiseman Swrseiy (J,\ If the patient 
hath been clapt, a 1680 Botler Ran. (1759) I. 240 [They] 
bad ne’er been clap’d with a poetic Itch, 1683 T. Hunt 
D,.yf. Charter Land. 30 His understanding is clapt. 1738 
Laws of Chance Pref. 9 It is hardly x to 10 . . that a Town- 
Spark of that Age lias not been clap’d, 

ClaplJoard ^klm'pibosid, klee’boid), sb. Also 
clabord, olawboard. [A partially englished 
form of Clapholt, with board foT LG. holt Avood.] 

1 . orig. A smaller size of split oak, imported 
from north Germany, and used by coopers for 
making barrel-staves ; in later times also for wains- 
coting. App. now obsolete, except as a traditional 
term in the Customs schedules : quot. 1833 gives 
an interpretation of it for fiscal purposes. 

c 1520 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) III. 200 Item, Johanni 
Malthows etiji”** sociis e5us..etservienti dominae MusgrafF 
cum serviente W Coke cum v plaustratis le wayne scott et 
clap hordes de Burghbrig ad Ripon' ss. loA 1508 Stow 
iurti. xvi {1603) 139 Those Boordes not exceqing the 
length of a Clapboord. 1623 E. Wynne in Whithoume 
Newfoundland iix We stand in need of another brewing 
Copper, some Clap-boords, more Iron and Steele. 1665 £\iu. 
Sandwich Let. in PepysCorjvj^ 273 ‘ Pountaine of Sche- 
dam' a busse laden with clawboards. X72x-i8oa Bmley, 
Clap-boardt a Board cut ready to make Casks, etc._ 1725 
Brvdley, Fam. Diet. 5.v. Oak, Clapboards for Wiunscot. 
X772 Jacob Law Diet. s.v, For every six ton of beer 
e\ported, the same cask, or as good, or two hundred of 
clapboards is to be Imported. 1833 Act 3 ^4 William IV, 
c. 56 Wood Staves above 3 Inches in Thickness, or above 

L Inches in Breadth, and not exceeding 63 Inches in 
ngth, shall be deemed Clap Boards, and be charged with 
Duty accordingly. 1840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Cvail 
Engin,, Claf-hoard^sgeam of oak imported from Norway, 
and very similar to Dutch wainscot. 

b. m US. A board, thinner at one edge, used to 
cover the sides or roofs of houses, each board being 
made to overlap that beloAV itj a weather-board. 

*6*1 Retards Salisbury, Mass, in Coffin Nnoberry (1845) 
34 No man shall sell claoords of five foot in length for more 
than three shiUmgs per hundred, .and if they deave by the 
hundred they shml not exceed sixpence per hundred; noe 
man shall sell ani sawn bord for more than five shillings 
per hundred. 1835 J. Neal Bro. Jonaihan III. 380 The 
strong Easterly breeze.. which had stripped all the sur- 
viring frames, .of clapboard and roof. t86o 0. W. Holmes 
Frof, Breaftf.-i, vii. 204 The moss grows on the rotten 
shingles of the roof, and the clapboards have tamed black. 
1885 S. V. Jewett Marsh Isl. xiii, The wind was blowing, 
and a lilac Dush outside brushed a^inst the clapboards. 

+ 2 . Used without a or plural as name of a 
substance, and collectively. Obs. 

*S43”4 35 Hen. Vtll, c. 8 As much claphorde or 

other borde mete for bere barrelles. a 1618 Raleigh Qbserv. 
in Rem. (1661) 180 Huge piles of Wainsicot, Clapboard, 
Firdeal, 1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch, 81 The Com- 
modities of Denmarke, and Norway, and Sweaden. Wheat, 
Rye, Woolles, Deales, Clap-boord, Pipe-staues, etc. 1650 
E. Williams Virginia (ed. 2I iitle-p.. The making of the 
Saw-mill , . for cutting of Timber and Clapbord to build 
with all. 1745 Be Foe’s Eng. Tradesnt. xlv. (X841) II. 165 
Clapboard, and pipe and barrel staves . . from Hamburg. 
2887 Rogers Agrit. <S- Piices V. 523 Entries of clove, clap, 
or claw board, generally bought for the navy. 

3 , attrib. and in Comb. 

174s Lend. Mag. 40a Anchorsmiths . .Clapboard splitters. 
1830-40 W- Irving WolfeifsR. (i8s£)204 A tolerably large 
bark shanty, with a clapboard roof. 1874 Knight Diet, 
Meek,, Cldp-hoard gage, a device used in putting on the 
weather-hoarding so as to leave a uniform width of face to 
the weather. 

Cla'pboard, v. U.S. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
cover or line with, clapboards. 

1840 R. Dana Btf. Mast xxii. 67 The sides of the be- 
jhveen-decla were^phoarded. x88i T. Hawthorne For- 
tunes Fooli. iv, The house, .was buUt of wood through- 
out ..It was clap-boarded. 1883 Bishop OU Meakow, 
XXIV. 349 Comfortable little clapboarded houses. 
Clap-bread, [f. Clap 9 A; i.e. bread 
clapped thin,] Oatmeal cake, beaten or rolled 
thin, and baked hard. Also called clap-cabe. 

1691 Ray H. Country TVds. s. v. Bannock, 2 Clap-bread, 
ftin hard oat-cakes. 1760 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. HI. 289 
Oat-c^es for Biead, or Clapt-hread, as it is called. xB6o 
Mrs. G.^kell C, Bronte 43 She spoke of the oat-cake at 
C^van Bndge (the clap-bread of Westmorland) as being 
different to die leaven-raised oat-cake of Yorkshire. 1863 
— SylvUis L, (ed. 2) 1. 62 The great rack of clap-bread 
hung over-head. 2878 Cwuberl. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clap 
bread, cakes beat and clapped out with the hands. 

Clap-disb, arch, [f. Clap »,! + t>iSH.] A 
wooden dish with a lid, formerly carried by lepers, 
beggars from the lazar-houses, and mendicants 
generally, to give warning of their approach, and 
to receive alms. 


Ovtd! s Ep. 35 And banishtbegge hirbreai 
with , dish mdclap, - Aewj (*587), When Cressidcla 
the dish and Lazer-like did goe,] 1577 Holinshed CAro 


IV. 412 The poore lazer sicke people of the Magdalen, 
whose maner and usage was then, with a clapdish upon 
everie market dale to resort and come to the markets, and 
there to beg. 1607 Chapman Bttssy D'Ambots Plays 1873 
II. 43 A great man . . That affects royaltie, rising from a 
clapdish. 1624 Massinger ii, A leper, with 

a clap-dish to g^ve notice He is infectious. ti xBag Forby 
Voc. E. Anglta, Clap-disk, Its name survives only in a 
ludicrous comparison. Of a great prater it is said, that ‘ his 
tongue moves like a b^gar's clap-dish ’. X863 _S ala Capt. 
Dang. II. vii. 236 A perfect chaos of clap-dishes . . Im- 
postors, fittous cripples, and gambling bullies, 

+b. Jocularly used of a talkative mouth. Obs. 
16x4 J. Cooke Tu Qnoque in Hazl. Dodstey II. 274 
Hold your clapdish, fasten your tongue Unto your roof. 
1633 Ford Lams Sacr. iit, i, Come stop your clapdish. 

^ape (kl^ip). [?f, Clepes,] Popular name 
in the slate of New York of the Golden-winged 
or Pigeon WoodpeckcTj or Flicker. 
i860 in Bartlett. 1880 in Webster Suppl. 

Claper(e, obs. form of Clapper. 

+ Glapbolt. Obs, Also 5 clappolte, -aide, 9 
-holde, 7 -Roult. [a, LG. klappholt (Bremen 
Wbiich.), in Du. hlaphont (in Kilian), Da. klapholt 
(i6th c. in Molbech), Ger. hlappholz, whence Sw. 
klappholts'. explained in Giimmas ‘ smaller pieces 
of split oak as used by coopers for cask slaves, in 
contrast to the larger pipeiistabe, LG. pi^nstave, 
Tivl, pijpstave. Da. pibesiaver, S’vr. pipstafiar, Eng. 
pipestaves\ Kilian. explains ‘tabulm quemese 
minores’, Plantij'n ‘bois a tonneliers potir faiie 
les donues Of Low German origin, f. stem of 
klappen to Clap (in some one ofits various senses) 
holt wood.] = Clapboard sb. 2. 

X4TJ Paston Lett. 807 III. 2x1 There is a grete chyppe go 
towrekke. and there came up..gietplenteofbowestauys 
and waynescotte and clapi^de grete plenle. x48_x-9o 
Howard Hovsek. Bks. (1841) aoi For the beryng of vij\ c. 
clappolte -xxd. 16x4 Eng, Way to Wealth in Hart. Mise. 
(Malh.) HI. 237 Ships, .returning with hemp, .clap-holt, etc. 
1660 Act Tonnage 4- Pound. 12 Chas, 11 , Claphoult or 
Clapboard, xni C King Brit, Merck. I. 302 Qapholt, 
xol hundred ; Deals, goo hundred. 

Cla'pmatclL- C^pp- Du. Mapmuts sailor’s 
cap : so called from toe cartilaginous hood men- 
tioned in q^uot. 1743.] A kind of seal : see qiiots. 

sM3 Pkif. Trans, XLII. 6x2 (Greenland) Several Sizes 
of Seals, hut of the same Shape, except the Klap-myss, 
which has a cartilaginous Hood, which covers his Eyes. 
177S Clayton iSiV/. LXVI. loa The clapmatch seal and the 
fur seal are. .distinct animals . . the clapmatch is best pic- 
tured in Lord Anson’s voyage, under the name of sea-lyon. 
1837 Goodridoe Voy. S. Seas ^ Shipsor, (1843) 31 The dog 
seals are named by Southsea-men Wigs, and the female 
seals are called Clap-matches. 

Clap-net. [f. Cl^ ». or jA.I] A kind of net 
so constructed that it can be suddenly shut by 
pulling a string. Forms of it are used by fowlers, 
and by entomologists. 

1708-15 Kersey Clap-Mi and LookingGlass, a Device to 
catch Larks with. 17^ Fielding 7 os, Afidrews ii. x, Bird- 
battnig . . performed by holding a Urge clap-net before a 
lanthorn, and at the same time beating the bushes, 

E. Newman Hist, Insects 93 The clap-net . . is the grand 
weapon of the entomologist. The rods of the clap-net are 
each composed of five pieces, united by ferules. 1873 
BnovnmiaRedCott,J\ligkt-e. 1406 The lantern and the clap- 
net suit the hedge. 

Clappalde, var. of Clapholt, Obs. 

Clapped, clapt (klrept), pa. pple. of Clap v. 
Clapped (klaept), ppl. a. Farriery, [f. Clap 
sb?- 14-1- -ED 2.] Affected with clap. 

,*759 Sterne Tr. Shandy (iSoz) I. a. 30 His horse was 
either clapp’d, or spavin’d, or greaz’d. 

Clapper (klse-poi), jAI Forms; 4-6 olaper, 
(4 cleper, 5 clapur, -yr(e, -ir, -ere, clapparre, 
6 clepper), 5- clapper, [f. Clap v? -k -ee.] 

I. An apparatus for clapping, or making a noise. 

1 , The contrivance in a mill for striking or shak- 
ing the hopper so as to make the grain move down 
to the millstones ; the Clack or Clap of a mill, 

-dyewi. 58 Tonges . . bet bye]> ase Jje cleper of J>e 
melle, pet ne may him nWt hyealde stille. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp Folys (1874) 1. 109 Wymen . . can nat speke, but ar as 
coy and styll. As the whirle winde or clapper of a mill. 
X693 W. Robertson Phraseol 337 A clapper of a Mill, 
crepitaatlum. 

2 . The lid of a clap-disi, or a rattle carried for 
the same pu^ose by beggars or lepers. Obs. exc. 
Hist, (Cf. ClAP-DIBH.) 

CX320 Sir Tnstr. 3173 Coppe and claper he baie. .As he 


and flapper. 1653 H CoGANtt' rfrtw! xxxhg 1! 

122 They. , go up and down the streets with certain clappers, 
like our Spittle men. 1859 Jephson Brittany vi. 77 The 
leper wm provided with a hood, a cloak, a sheepskin rug, 
a pair of clappers, .for giving notice of his approach, 

3. The tongue of a bell, which strikes it on the 
inside and causes it to sound. 

1379 M’efih ltipon (Surtees) HI. 100, j lb. ferri emp. pro le 
claper, et aliis aecessariis . . pro dicta campana liganda. et 
Gower Con/. II. 13 DoiAe. .as. . 
the belle, Whiche hath no clapper for to chime. (;i45o 
Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 567 BaMUus, a belle clapere weTa 
swyngelL z5m Shaks. Much Ado iir. ii. 13 He hath a 
heart as sound as a hell, and his tongue is the clapper. 


CLAPPERCLAW. 


x66o Boyle Nefiu Exp. Phys. Meek, xxvii. 205 A Bell, with 
a Steel Clapper. XB64 Engel Mus. Anc, N^. 68 In Japan 
the bells never have tongues or clappers, but are always 

struck from without by a piece of wood. 

+ 1 }. Hence applied to the pistil or the spadix 
of certain flowers. Obs, 

[1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xx. 171 The floures . . almost 
fasshioned lyke a Bell or Cymball, with a small white clapper 
in the middle.] Ibiil. iii. vL 321 His pestill or clapper . . 
is like unto Aron or Cockow-pint. 

4 . fig. A talkative person’s tongue. coUoq. 

[1583 Stanyhurst yEneis iv. (Arb.) xox So manye squint 
eyebals . , So manye tongues clapper.] ifa8 H. Shirley 
Mart. Soldier ii. i, Bullen in O. PI. I. 193 That Clapper of 
the Divell, the tongue of a Scould. 1698 Vanbrugh Prov. 
Wife II, i, There, her single clapper has publish’d the 
sense of the whole sex. 1708 Brit. Apollo I. No. 2. 3/2 
Like a Magpye, whose Clapper is Slit. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth viii, You will . . set him a-iinging his clapper as if he 
were a town-bell on a lejoicing day. 

6. The name of various contrivances for making 
a continnons or repeated clapping noise ; spec. a. 
A rattle used to summon people to chiirclt on the 
last three days of Holy Week (=Cla1 ? sb? 9 d) ; 
b. Sc, a rattle used by a public crier (=Clap 
j^.i 9 d); e. a contrivance for scaring away birds, 
either a rattle shaken in the hand, or an apparatus 
with small sails turned by the wind. 

1566 in E. Peacock Eng. Cfi Fnm. (1866) 43 One Sa- 
cring bell, two clappers, one patreofSensois. .weeknowc not 
what i<5 become of theim. 1660 Pnrvs Diary 19 May, We 
met with the bellman, who struck upon a clapper, .it is just 
like the clapper that our boys frighten the birds away., 
with, .in Ellwand. 1847 Tennyson /’r/wc. ii. 209 A clapper 
clapping in a garth, To scai e the fowl from fruit. 1869 Life 
Marg. M. Hallakan (1870) 541 note. Notice of any sister 
being in her agony is given by a paiticular clapper only 
used at such times, and during those days in Holy Week 
when the bells are silent. 

+ 6. A door-knocker. Obs. 

16x7 Minsheu Duct. Ling, s.v. Clapper of a doore, because 
it maketh a noise, clap, clap, 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 338 A clapper of a door, comix pnlsatoria. 

+ 7 . The clack-valve of a pump. Obs, 

1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Clapet de pompe, 
the clapper of a pump-box. 

II. 8. One who claps or applauds ; a claqticr. 
1824 W, Irving T. Trav. II, 48 The pit was to he packed 

with sturdy clappeis. 1849 Mitchell Battle Summer (1852) 
2X0 These clappers of hands. 

III. 9 . Comb,, as clapper-rope', clapper-stone, 
Geol. (see quot.). 

*SW Churchw, Aee. St, Lawrence, Reading in Ella- 
combe Bells of Clu ii. (1872) 25 Toling y* bell by y“ clapper 
lope. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cottds Rocks Class, 80 A small 
concretion is found loose in the hollow interior of the larger 
one, so as to rattle in it when shaken (clapper-stomes). 
tCla'pper, sb? Obs, Also 5 clapere, 5-6 
claper, 6 olapar. [a. F. clapier (AF. probably 
claper) rabbil-hole, Pr. clapier (cf. clapiera heap of 
stones, clap heap) ; in med.L. claperius, -urn, -a, 
‘rabbit-hole’ from 14th c., previously ‘heap of 
stones’; so clapus, clapa (Du Cange). The origin 
of the nied.L. is unknown: see Littre and Diez; 
a Celtic derivation is rejected by Thurneysen.] 

A rabbit-burrow; also applied to a place con- 
structed for keeping tame rabbits. 

cx4ooRom. Rose 1405 Conies .. That comen out of her 
clapeies. 1494 Fabyan vii, 393 The woddes. . wherin. .they 
vsed to hyde theym as a cony doth in his claper. XS73 
Tusser Hwsb (1878) 86 Plash burrow, set clapper, for dog 
is a snapper. x6iz Cotgr., Clapier, a Clapper of Conies ; 
a heape of stones &c. whereinto they retire themselues ; or 
(as our clapper) a Court walled about, and full of neasts of 
booids, or stone, foi tame Conies. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Fanne 645 On the tems of these burroughs or 
clappers. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Warren, [They] 
take care to stock their Warren, by the means of a Clapper 
of Coneys. 

transf, 1572 T. Wilson Usury, The poore gentleman is 
caught in the cony clapper. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad, ir. 403 A childe. .when he is borne . . a man when he 
dieth . . are vnwilling to come forth of their clapper and to 
forsake their closet. 


Clapper (klm-pai), v, [f. Clapper jAI] 

1 . tratis. Bell-ringing. To sound (a bell) by 
pulling a rope attached to the clapper, 

1872 Ellacombe Bells Ch. i. 25 Bells are .sometimes 
chimed by .. ‘clocking’ or ‘clappering ’ them; that is by 
hitching the rope round the flight or tail of the clapper, so 
as to pull it athwart against the side of the bell. 1882 
Standard zj Mar. 6/7 More bells have been cracked from 
being -‘clappered* than from any other cause. 

2 . intr. To make a noise like a clapper. 

1884 P. M. Crawford Rom, Singer I, 230 The clattering 
dapperuig click of the castanets. 


I e/' V. 

[app, to Claw with a Clapper, thongh in what 
precise sense, is not dear.] 

1 . tram. To claw or scratch with, the open hand 
and nails ; to beat, thrash, drub, (Jamieson says 
‘ To fight at arm’s length, to strike a blow as a 
spider at a fly’.) 

*SS)® Nashe Pasyuils Apol. 1. D ij b, You should see me 
M clam^claw him. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. lu iu. 67 
He Wiu Clapper-claw thee tightly (Bully). 1609 ist Qo. 
Sh^s. Tr. 6- Cr. Epist. p a A new play, neuer stm’d 
with the Stage, neuer cilapper.clawd with the paJmes of 
the vulger. 1^0 B. E, Diet, Cant, Crew, Chipperclaw'd, 


CLAPPERDXTDGEOM’. 

beat soundly, or paid off in earnest. iBoS Antt. Rev. III. 
622 Representing' the Cacodsemons flogging and clapper- 
clawing them. 1855 Robinson Wliithy Gloss., CUt^er- 
claiv’d, pawed with the open hand, clawed and belaboured. 

2 . fig. To revile, abuse. 

1692 Dennis Poems in Burlesque Ded. 3 Till ev’ry Ship 
with Its great Name, By being Clapperclaw’d became An 
Irony and Jest of Fame. 1846 C. F. Cornwallis Lett. (1864) 
292 While we expected to be clapper-clawed, there was 
courage in braving it and speaking the truth. 

Hence Clapperclawer, one who clapperclaws, a 
reviler ; Clapperclawing vbl. sb. 

i8o6SomHi:Y ip C. Southey Life III. 8 By the Living 
Jingo. .1 would give him a most righteous clapper-clawing. 
X809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1849) 369 Two furious tom-cats 
on the point of a clapper- clawing. 1873 F. Hall Mod. 
Rtifflislt Pref. piv, A wholesale spoiisoi . .of superflcial con- 
ceits, whose clientrj[ofclapper-clawers, misrepresenting the 
character of my strictures, etc. tSSy Besant The JPorld 
went xxxvii. 257 The clapperclawings, rubs, and buffets, etc. 

Clapperdudgeon. arc/t. Also 6 -'^ -dogen, 
-dogeon. [app. f. Clapper sb. + Dudgeon hilt of 
a dagger : the origin of the appellation is unknown. 
Collier suggests ‘ from his knocking the clapdish 
he carried with a dudgeon ’.] 

A cant name for a beggar bom ; also used as a 
term of reproach or insult (cf. beggar). 

1567 Harman Caveat 44 These Famards be called also 
Clapperdogens. 1599 George a Greene (1861) 265 It is but 
the part of a clapperdudgeon to strike a man in the stieet. 
X624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg Pref. 17 _They and their trulls 
may meet at their stawhng kenns with such claperdogeons 
as yourselfe. c vjoa Street Robberies Consider d. Clapper 
dudgeon, a beggar born. 1834 H. Ainsworth Rooksuoad 
II. V. (1878) 198 No swigman. swaddler, clapper-dudgeon. 
X863 Sala Cct//. jDrtitg 11 . vii. 225 Rogues, Thieves.. and 
Clapper-dudgeons, .infested the outskiitsofthe Old Palace. 

Cla'pperless, a. rare. [f. Clapper + 
-LESS.J Without a clapper. 

x86x Bp. G. Smith Ten IVeehs in Ja^an xi. 15S The 
temple-bell was clapperless. 

Clapping (klae'piq), vb/. sb. [f. Clap o.i + 
-INOl!] 

1. The action of the verb Clap, in various senses ; 
striking, noise as of striking, applause, etc. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. ix. 167 Haue Jjei no children but 
cheste an choppyim [v. r. clappyng] hem hitwene. c 1440 
Promf. Parv. 79 Climpynge, percnssio. Ibid., Clajmynge 
or clynkynge of a belle, tintillacio. 1368 GuArroN Chron, 
II. 633 Witli many great showtes and clapping of handes. 
1720 Stoids Snrv. led Strype 1734) I. iii. viii. 630/1 Clap- 
ping of dishes and tinging of bells. 1737 Swift Gulliver 
II. viii. 164 A noise . .like the clapping of wings. 1873 
JowBTT Plata (ed. a) V, 36 The whistling and clapping of a 
tasteless crowd. 

1 2 . Jig. Noisy talk, clamour, chatter. Obs. 
c X386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 943 A^ ful of clappyng . . A ful 
gret fool is he that on yow Teevith. 156a J. Seywood 
Prov. ij- E^igr. (1867) 70 That aspine leafe [thy toung], 
suche spitefull clappyng haue bred. 1877 G. Long tr. M. 
Aurelius (Bohn) 121 The praise which comes from the 
many is a clapping of tongues. 

3. attrib., as clapping sound, noise, etc. Covib., 
as clapping-post, the post against which a gate 
closes (cf. Clap 0.1 3 , 4 ) {obs. or dial.). 

1792 Nat, Hist, in Ann. Reg. 385 It was. .put.. down for 
a clapping-post. 1799 J. Robertson Agru:. Perth 476 A 
clapping noise similar to that of a corn-mill 2821 Clare 
VUl. Minstr., Echo mock'd the clapping sound. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Clap^ing-fost, the smaller of a pair of gate- 
posts, against which the gate closes. East. 

Cla’pping,///- a. [f, as prec. + -ing 3 .] That 
claps ; that makes a noise as of two hard bodies 
stiuck together, etc. : see Clap ©.1 
1383 Stanyhurst Poems (Arb.) 137 A clapping fyerbolt 
(such as oft, with lownce rebel hobble, Joue toe Uie ground 
clattreth). 1722 [see Clap v. 2]. x8i6 L Hunt Rtniini, 
Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite. 

Clappolte, var. of Clapholt, Obs. 

Claps (e, obs. and dial. f. Clasp. 

Olapt, var. of Clapped : see Clap v . 
Claptrap (klse’pitrojp), [f. Clap sb.^ 4 -t- 
Trap ji5.] 

1. (with//.) A trick or device to catch applause; 
an expiession designed to elicit applause. 

X727-3X Bailey II, A Clap Trap..e. tiap to catch a clap 
by way of applause from the spectators at a play. 1788 
Dibdin Musical Tour Ixiii. 161 Sentiments which, by the 
theatrical people, are known by the name of clap traps. 
1799 Southey Lett. (1836) I. 67 There will be no clap-tiaps, 
nothing about ' Britannia rule the Waves ’. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs XX, Don't . .vent claptraps about your own virtue. 

2 . (without a or pi.) Language designed to catch 
applause ; cheap showy sentiment. 

i8ig Byron yuan ii. cxxiy, I hate . that air Of clap-trap, 
which your recent poets prize, 1880 Disraeli Endym. Ivii. 
253 He disdained ml cant and clap-trap. 
fS. A mechanical contrivance for making a 
clapping noise to express applause, etc. Obs. ^ 

1847 Craig, Clap-trap. .e. kind of clapper for making a 
noise in theatres. 1864 Webster, Clap-trap, a contrivance 
for clapping in theaters, x866 Cincinnati Gaz. in Public 
Opinion 24 Feb., A street juggler . . sings some ditty to the 
sound of clap-traps which he swings or works in his hand. 

4. attrib. (in senses i, 2), passing into true adjec- 
tival use ; = claptrap^. 

x8is Seribbleemania 124 note, The Clap-Trap system which 
he has uniformly adopted during.. his theatric^ career. 
1842 G. S. Faber Pravinc. Lett. (1844) II. 187 They tri- 
umphantly draw the clap-trap conclusion, that, etc. 1835 
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Brimley Ess. Tennyson 74 Claptrap appeals to the war- 
feeling of the day. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) II. 371 A 
regular clap-trap speaker. 1887 Spectator 7 May 622/1 The 
subject is more or less clap-trap. 

Hence Claptxappery, Claptxappisli a., Clap- 
trappy a., -ily adv. ; all nonce-wds. 

xSao CoLERiocE Lett. I. xi. 118 Her plebicolar Clap-Trap- 
peries. 1880 Punch 27 Dec. 306/2 Till ‘ Goodwill ' sound 
verily. Cheerily, not claptrappily. 1809 Southey in C. 
Southey Life III. 205 Did I not tell you it [a passage in 
KehamaJ was clap-trappish i X863 Reader 2 Dec. 636/2 The 
language being either claptrappish or vapid 1873 Spec- 
tator 4 Oct., Mr. Chamberlain's clap-trappy programme of a 
Free Church, a Free School, Free Labour, and Free Land. 

Olapur, -yr(e, obs. ff. Clapper. 

* 1 * Clapwype. Obs.~° A carrot or ? parsnip. 

c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-WClcker 644 Hie dcaicus, clapwype. 

II Claq^ne (klak). [F. claque a smack or clap 
of the hand; a band of claqueurs', i. claquer to 
clap.] An organized body of hired applauders in 
a theatre ; hence transf. a body of subservient fol- 
lowers always ready to applaud their leader. 

1864 Realm 6 Apr. 3 The da^ue was ready with its ob- 
sequious applause of the true British Minister, who sticks to 
his fliends. 1870 Brewer Diet. Phrase 4 Fable (ed, 3) s. v. 
Claque, M. Sauton, in 1820 . .was the first to oiganize the 
Parisian claque. 

Claq,uer(klffi‘kai), l|claq,'aeTir(klak 6 r). [a.F. 
claqueur, f. claquer to clack, clap hands.] A hired 
applauder. 

1837 A thenmum 28 Jan. 65/1 Whom a 'whole host of cla- 
queurs and expectants were ever wplauding. XS47 Matt in 
moon Jan. 1 . 7 Against private fnends and clacquers, we 
have fought the cause of right. 1884 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 
6 June, Shutting out delegates in order to admit door- 
keepers' friends, or the claqueis of candidates. 

+ Clar. Obs. [ad. Ger. cldr, klare, in same sense, 
f. Mar clear, thin, fine.] See quot. 1753. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. 1. viL § i Hoiv good Clar is to 
be made. .Take these burnt Ashes . . grind them . . very fine 
. , that they may be very clear (of which dear preparation 
the Clar hath its Appellation) [tr. 2380 Las. Erker Miner- 
alerst Von welcher klater Preparirung die Clar dann den 
namen hat], 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. , Clar or Claer, in 
metalluigy, bone ashes perfectly calcined, and finely pow- 
dered, kept . .for the covering the insides of coppels [cupels]. 

Clarabellai (klarabela). Also clari-. [f. L. 
cldr-m, -a, clear -f- bell-tts, -a, beautiful.] An organ- 
stop of a powerful fluty tone, invented by Bishop. 

1840 Specif. Organ, Tenon Hall Birmingham in Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. 60^1 Clarahella. 1876 Hiles Catech. 
Organ ix. (1878) 60 [The] ClarabeUa [is] an 8 feet manual 
stop . .The pipes are of open wood, large scale, giving a thick 
and powerful fluty tone. i88x Dickson Organ-Build. 23 
The ClarabeUa and Hohl Flute .sometimes take the place 
of the Stopped Diapason in its upper octaves. 

t Olaran. Obs. rare—\ [? cf. Irish clar board]. 
A kind of boat. 

ZS36-7 Stai.Irel. s8Hen, P///(Bojton, 1621) 168 Where, 
at ml times necessarie, Boates, Scowts, Wherries, Clarans, 
Cottles and other vessels.. have beene used to passe. 

+ ClaTaiier, Obs, Also 5 claTen.er. [Form 
obscure : app. related to clccrion^ A musical in- 
strument, ? a clarion. 

c X410 Sir Cleges xoo He hard a soone Of dyvers my 
strelsee; Of trompes, pyges, and claraneris, Of harpis, 
luttis, and getarnys. 1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 41B The hole 
company to bring home the new maiie to his place with 
trompetts and clareners. 

Clare. A nun of the order of St. Clare ; in pi. 
(sometimes Poor Clares) the sisterhood instituted 
by St. Clare at Assisi ^1212; also called Minor- 
esses from adopting the Franciscan rule and habit. 
x8x8 in Tono. 

Clare, var. or obs. f. Clary, and Clear. 
dareeord, var. of Clahichobd, Obs. 

Clarefie, -^y(e, obs. ff. Claeiey. 

Clarence (klis’rens). [Named in compliment 
to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV.] 
A close four-wheeled carriage with seats for four 
Inside ; also attrib, 

1837 Thackeray Ravenswing iii, I'll hire the small 
clarence. Ibid. Woolsey. .consented to take a place in the 
claience carriage. Z83Z Mayhew Land. Labour III. 360 
(Hoppe) When clarences, the cabs that emprfour, came in, 
they cooked the hackney-coachmen in no time. 1^4 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 230, I have now set up a nice little 
Brougham, or Clarence. 1864 Social Sc Rev. 403 Four- 
wheeled Clarence Cabs, seated for four passengers within 
and one in addition to thedriverwithout, have long remained 
without any material alteration. 

Clarenceux, -cieux (klse-rensiti). Also 7 
Claxentius, Clarentieax, -tiaux, 7-8 Claren.- 
ceaux. [In Anglo-Fr. Clarenceux, Anglo-Latin 
Clarencius, Clarentitis,f. Clarence, L. Clarenda, an 
English dukedom deriving its name from- Clare in 
Suffolk, created for Lionel, second son of Edwaid 
III, when he married the heiress of Clare, whence 
the title dux Clarensis, dux Clarencise. The 
Clarence herald was subsequently made a royal 
herald and king-of-arms.] 

The second King-of-Arms in England, whose 
office is to marshal and arrange the Gerais of all 
baronets, knights, and esquires south of the river 
Trent. Formerly also called Sdeboy, as opposed 
to Noeboy the northern King-of-Arms. 


CLARET. 

1419-20 [William Horsley, said to have been Clarenceux 
at Constitutions of Rouen,] X494 12 Aug. Grant of Anns 
(Meantys) Per me Richemont Ro]f D’Armes de Clarenceux. 
1363 Mar. 24 Grant of Anns (Knight), By W“Hervy alias 
Clarenciuelx King of armes. x6i6 Bullokar, Clarentius, 
Z642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St, 11, xxJii, 146 The Queen first 
made him [Camden] Richmond Herald, and then Claren- 
ceaiLx King of Arms, a X649 Drumm. or Hawth. fas. V, 
Wks. 89 The king, .sent Clarencieux (king of arms) to Scot- 
land, to require the duke to avoid the country. 17x3 Lond. 
Gas. No. 33x2/2 Clarenceux King at Arms (officiating in the 
Absence of Garter King at Arms.) a 2859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. X, AH the fantastic pomp of heraldry was there, Claren- 
cieux and Norroy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon. 1883 
Whitaker's Almanac 137 College of Anns, Kings of Arms 
..Clarenceux, Walter Aston Bmunt. 

Hence Claxenceuxsliip. 

x6gx Wood Ath, Oxon. II. 484 After that time he was 
fix'd in his Clarenceauxship, and had got a Knighthood. 

Clarendon (kliET&dan). Printing. A thick- 
faced condensed type, in capital and small letters, 
made in many sizes. 

1848 R. Besley & Co.’s Specimen-ik. of Types, R. Besley 
& Co. originally introduced Ae Clarendon ^aracter.. The 
most useful Founts that a Printer can have in his Office are 
the Clarendons. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts HI. 641 Clarendon, 
a modification of antique, 1884 List of Types, Ihree-line 
Great Primer Clarendon. 

Olarener, var. Claeanbe, Claeioneb, Obs. 
Clare-obseure : see Clair-obscube. 
Clareous, a., see Claeous. 

Clareschaw, var. of Claieschach, 
Clarestory, obs. form of Clebestory. 
t Claret, Obs. [ad. medL. claretum^ f. 
OF. clari, claret. Clary q. v. ] = Clary jAI 
^ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P R. xix, Iviii. (149s) 806 Claret 
is made of wyne and of hony and swete spycery [Lat. Cla- 
retum ex vino et inellc ei speciebus aromaiicis coftfectunil. 
c 1423 Voc. in Wr -Wiilcker 638 Hoc elarctunt, a clarett. 
ex\\oPromp. Parv. 79 Claiet, wyne [clarey AT, datryP.J, 
claretum. 1339 Morwyng Evonym. 398 Ginger ij drams. 
Cinnamon half an unce. Cloves a dram, wliyt wyne iij 
measures, that is xij pound, an unce of hony, whyte sugar 
half a pound ; make claret thereof according to art. 

Claret (klse'ret), sb^ (a.) Forms : 5- clafret, 5 
clarett, clarrytto, clarete, (oleret, clerote), 6 
clarette, -ed, Sc. clarat, 6-7 olarret(t. [a. OF. 
claret, in mn claret (mod.F. clairel), from claret, 
clairet, dim. of clair ‘ clear, light, bright ’ ; cf. It. 
chiaretio dim. of chiaro, L. clams ‘ clear The OF. 
clari Clary, and \\a.%£laret have fallen together in 
mod.F, under the form clairet (see Littr^),] 

1 . A name originally given (like F. vin clairet) to 
wines of yellowish or light red colour, as dis- 
tinguished alike from ‘red wine’ and ‘white 
wine ’ ,* the contrast with the former ceased about 
1600, and it was apparently then used for red 
wines generally, in which sense it is still, or was 
recently, dial. (cf. also 3). Now applied to the 
red wines imported from Bordeaux, generally mixed 
with Benicarlo or some full-bodied French wine. 

t a. as adj., qualifying wine. Thus -used^ it was 
apparently at first significant of colour, as in F. 

[Cf. c 1396 Mantire deLangage (1873) Via claiet, vermeille, 
et blanc.] c 1440 Prouip, Parv. 79 Claret or cleret as wyne, 
semiclanis. c 1300 BlowboVs Test, in Halliw. Nugm P, 10 
Rede wyn, the claret, and the white. 15x3 Bake Kernynge 
in Babees Bk. 267 Reed ■wyne, whyte wyne, dared wyne. 
*533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1341) 39 a, Frenche claret wines. 
1362 Bullcyn Def. agst. Sickness if. xi. The seconds wine 
is pure claiet, of a cleare lacent or Yelow choler. X368 
yivvviKvs Diet. , Claret vinum sanguineum subrubrum, 

vel rubellum. 1587 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 149 
Small 'wines onlie, as Claret, White, Red, French, etc. 2393 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 4 That. .'The Conduit run nothing 
but Clarret Wine. x6ix Cotgr., Vin claret, claret -wine. 
X7X4 Gay What d'ye call it 1 i. 9 My dry Lip is dy'd with 
Claret Wine. 

b. absolutely. (The earlier quots. are uncertain.) 
[7 a X400 Morte A rth. eoo pane clarett and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennene. With condethes fulle curious alle of dene sil- 
vyre. c^/fiiDieby Mysi. (1882) iii. 477 Of wynys Ihauegrete 
pleute. Both iwiyte Wynne and red pat [ys] so deyr. .Clary 
ivyiuie and claret, and other moo.] CX533 Dewes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr, (1852) 909 The whyte wyn, the claret (/z 
claret), the wyne red. Z1373 Art of Planting Vessels 
of white -wine .or Claret and such like. x6x6 Surfl & 
Markh. Countr. Fanne 638 Amongst these our French 
wines, some are white, othersome are of a deepe yellow, 
commonly called clarets, or reddish wines, which, are the 
most wholesome of all . . The rest aie all red, more or lesse. 
1689 Locke Lett. Toleration i. 51 Others have their Clubs 
for Claiiet. rjajLaud. Gas. No. 4333/8 To be sold an entire 
Parcel of New French . . Claiet . . being of the Growth of 
Lafitt, Maigouze, and La Tour. 1778 Johnson in Boswell 
29 Apr., A man may choose between abstemiousness and 
knowledge, or claret and ignorance. <1x823 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Claret, any sort of foreign red wine. 1836 C. 
Redding Hist. Mod. Wines iii. (ed. a) 33 There is no pure 
wine in France like that which is designated claret in Eng- 
land. This 'wine is a mixture of Bordeaux with Benicarlo, 
or with some full wine of France, Clairet wines.. signify 
those which are . . rose-coloured. x86x Sir J. Bowrihg 
Autobiog. Recollect. (1877) 373 The four clarets of the first 
quality. 

2 . Pugilistic slang. Blood. 

1604 Dekker sst Pt. Honest Wh. i. vii, Wks. 1873 II. 45 
This should be a Coronation day; for my head runs Claret 
lustily, 165a Benlowls Theoph. iii. Ixviii. War hath our 
luke-warm Claret broacht with Spears. x8ax Byron Lett, 
12 Dec., Besides losing some claret on the spot, [he] bruised 
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himself a goo<i deal. 1848 Thackeray ytm. Fair Wx. 47.3 
Hisfipe sffirt frill dabbled with the claret drawn from hrs 
own little nose. 

3 , The colour of * claret ’ j in modem acceptation, 
a reddish-violet. 

1IS48 Herrick Hesier., Ou yitlia's Reeoaefy, Health <m 
Julia’s cheek hath shed Clarret, and creame cominineled. 
1884 Chr, W«rld 17 Jan, 52/1 Very rich Brocaded PIum to 
match, in . . Claret. ft 

b. attrib. or as adj. Claret-coloured. Cf. i a. 
1547 Recorde yudic. Ur. 33 Claret and redd Urine. 1380 
Hoclyband Treas. Fr. Toug, Fougeastre, reddish or 
claret colour. 1630 Randolph Aristi^^ts Wks. {1668) ago 
I’ll ..have some Claret Whore burn him. for an Hereticfc 
(cf. scarlet lady). 1736 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 
258 The Brimstone, the Carrot, and Claret Potatoes. 
x88s Garden 25 Mar. 196/1 The deep claret hue of the 
Akehia. 

4 . Angluig. Species of artificial salmon-fly, so 
named from its general colour when made up. 

18^ F. Franqs Afigliftg X. (1880) 346 The Claret . . is 
good for sea-trout. 

B. atlrib. and Coptb., as darei-jug, -vessel", 
-coloured adj. ; +elare1)-c'uiiner, a connoisseur of 
claret; olaret-cup, a mixture of iced claret with 
lemonade and various flavouring ingredients. 

1777 Scott Colour Blindness in Pkil, Trans, LXVIII. 
613 A fine ri(^ ^claret-coloured dress. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Remonstr. King 42 Monsouris of France, gud *clarat-cun- 
naris. i876MissBRAi>DON.ffiffrfrt.5«/j!o/V»‘r«««8i(HMpe)He 
. . compounds *'claret-cup at the evening meal. 1S61 Dickens 
Rett. 2 Jan. (1880) 11. 171 The jacket will contain a ‘•'claret- 
jug, 1 hope it is a pretty thing in itself for your table. 

Hence (chieQy nottce-ivds.) Cla'ret to drink 
claret (cf. lo wim) ; Claretee'r, a drinker of 
daret; Cla-zetless a., without claret; Cla-rety 

0., having the appearance of claret. 

1814. Byron Lett, Moore 0 Apr., We clareted and cham- 
pagned till two. a 1679 Lo. Orrery Aliemira ii. The 
Humble Claretteers resist^ in vmn, Whilst he toasts, every 
Might, in politick Champaign. X707 Heabne Collect. $ Nov. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 68 Being a stout Claretteer [he] kill'd 
. . an A^thecaiy . . by hard drinking. xBx^ Bvron yuan 
XIV. Iviii, Leaving all-daretless the unmoisten’d throttle. 
X709 RantiL Fieddle-Cu^ 15 Your poor Son with that 
Clarety Nose. 

’t’ Cla’ret, sb,^ Obs, Some apparatus for draw- 
ing liquor from a cask. 

CX4M Prosnp. Pam. 79 Claret of a tunne [1499 claret], 
ductiliwuu 1466 Pasted s Pun, in Poston Lett, 549 II. 268 
For ciaretts and fawcetts, vuf. 

Clarete^e, obs. ff. Ciabity. 

ClareyCe, var. of CiiARY Obs, 

Olargie, .y, obs. ff. Cmrot. 

Claribel*flute. ‘An organ stop of similar con- 
struction to the clarabella, but generally of 4 fl. 
pitch ’ (Staiuer and Barrett). 

Claribella, van of Ci.\eabeIiLA. 
tCla'ricltordi Obs, Forms : 6 olary-, oleri- 
oord(e, dare-, 6-9 claricord, 9 Hist, dari- 
ohozA [A perverted form of Clavichord. Littre 
has claricorde also as Fn, but without citation ; 
Cotgr. has it only as the Eng. of clavessin, "Whether j 
the corruption was phonetic or graphic [r for w) 
docs not appear ; the erroneous form was probably 
associated with L. clams, clear. j 
= Clavichord, q.v. 

isna [see Claricymbal]. 1503 in Lelaho Colled, (1770) 
App. iii. 284 The kyng began before hyr to play of the 
clatyebordes . . and upon the said clarychorde Sir Fdward 
Stanleyplayed a ballade and sang therewith. X509 Hawes 
Past, Pleas, XVI. xii, Rebeckes, clarycordes, eiAe in theyr 
degie. 15x4. Test, Ebor, (Surtees) V, 49 My best claiycordis, 
1547 Salesbury Welsh Diet, Organ danneu, a payre^ of 
dencordes. X598 Florio, Moiiocordo, an instrument hauing 
manie strings of one sound, which with little peeces of 
doth make distinct souni^, called daricords. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl,, Clartcord, orManicoTd,a musical instrument in form 
of a spinett. It has 49 or ^ keys and 70 strings, which 
bear on five bridges. [1823 tr. Sismondt's Lit Enr, (1846) 
1. V. isB The Jonrieur . . able to handle the claricord and 
^tar. 1878 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet, Mas, I. 366/2 
Daring jhe Tudor^period, frequent mention is found . . of 
the clavichord, daridiord, and monochord ; all three names 
seeming to he shared by one instrument, and that most 
probably the true clavichord,] 

b. attrib. 

XS77 Harrison England ni. xi, [Iron] of such tough- 
nesse, that it yieldeth to the making of claricord wire. 

IF Corrupted forms of this were Clazioall (clezl- 
oaJl), Clazicoes, Clazlcozu ; also Clabiool(d. 

1598-161X Fcoaio, Grauieentialo, a musicall instrument, 
like our daricoea 1599 T. M[oufet] Silksvorjnes 73 A 
musicke strange of new found Claricalls. x6ix Cotgr., 
Clavessins, daricords or daricols, 1626 Bacon Sykia § 158 
A Soft Body dam^eth the Sound, much more than a Hard 
. . And therefore in Clericallsj the Keyes are lined. 1692 
Coles, Claricom, Cler-, an instrument somewhat like a 
cymbal. So 1724 in Cocker. 

t Claricy’m'bal. Obs. Forms: 6 clazioim- 
bal(ls, -cyiubal(le, -simbal, -symbal, clary- 
cymbal, -symball. [A perverted form of Clavi- 
OYMB;^ : of. clarichord!\ e Clavicymbai. 

X502 in Antia. Revert, ll.^io (Rimbault Pianof. (i860) 43) 
Twelve ladies iiad claricordis, daricymballs, and such other. 
XM Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi, xi, There sat dame Musyke, 
with all her mynstrasy . . Cymphans, doussemers, wyth 
clancunbales glorious. 1535 Goodly Primer Ps. cl. Praise 
him with soft clary cymbals, 1555 Eden Decades W, Dtd, 
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230 Musicall instrumentes as clarisimbals, lutes, gyterns. 
xogd Blount Glessogr., ClaricyinBal, see Clavecymbal. 
t Clarifa’Ctdon, Obs. rare, = next. 

*S77 BulUngeds Decades (i^gs) 41S The thinges that 
are temporal! , . are abolished in hts clarifaction. _ 

Clarificaiiion (kljEsrifikfli’Jan). [a. F. clartji- 
catiou, ad. L. clarijicaiidn-ein, n. of action f. clari- 
fiedrex see Clarify.] 

1. The action or process of clarifying, esp, liquids. 
x6xs Woodall Sitrg, Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Clarification 
is the expurgation of sordid grosse matter from 
medicaments. 1729 SHEL.vocKn..4»-/i^&»3/ii. 95 Drossy Salt 
..impregnated with the Saltpeter before its Clarification. 
x88s Act 0,%^ 49 Viet. c. 50. § 8(1) A brewer of beer, .shall 
not. - add any . .thing thereto (except finings for the purpose 
of clarification). 

+ 2. Glorifying; transfiguration. Obs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp, a Peters, i The three witnesses of 
Christ’s clarification .. Peter, and James, and Jojin. 1683 
£. Hooker Pref,^ Epist, Pordage's Mystic Dio. 77 An 
Elevation and clarification of hU veri mortal Bodie. 
GlSiIfifidd (klsEuifaid), ppl. a. [£. Clarify v. 

+ -ed 1.] Made clear; cleared; freed from im- 
purity, defecated, refined, etc. ; t glorified, trans- 
figured ; see the vb. 

c X430 xtph C, Cookery Bks. 12 A potte with Sugre and 
clarMyd hony. 1500 Hawes Examp. Virtue v. 5° Her 
chaumhre was glased with byrall clarefyed. 1562 Bulleyn 
Bk. Simples 10a, Put in fi-eshe clarified Butter. 1577 tr. 
BullingeVs Decades (1592) 88 Clarified bodies neede not 
foode or nourishment. i6ox B. Jonson Poetaster iv. v, The 
Crier of the Court hath too clarified a Voice. 1662 South 
Serui, Gen. i. 27 (1715) IV. 60 The Dictates of a clarified 
Understanding. iMa J. SvxKBxm tc.Behmen's Rem, Wks., 
Apol. Perfectionxi/^ With clarified. Transfigured, or Glori- 
fied bodies. 18x6 J. F. Browne in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 
1216 Written . .with a common clarified pen. a 1845 Bar- 
ham Ingol. Leg,, Wedding-day, Char, potted with clarified 
butter and spices. 1846 Hare Mission Com/, (1850) 28 3 The 
intuitions of the clarified Reason. x886 FAiRBAiRN_C*Vy q/" 
God IV. ii. 340 A love clsirified, etherealized, which jealousy 
cannot touch. 

Clarifier (klaeTifaiai). [f. next+-Eiii.] 

1. One who or that which clarifies ; spK, a sub- 
stance used to clarify liquids, etc. 

*533 Elyot Cast, Helthe (1541) i b, Fyre . . is the clarifier 
of other elementes, if they he vycyate. 1706 Land. Gass. 
No. 4207/4 This gieat Clarifier dissolves Suffusions. 1874 
Knight Diet Mech. I. 560/2 The usual clarifiers are albu- 
men, gelatine, acids, salts, blood, lime, plaster-of-paris, 
alum, beat, or alcohol. 

2. techn, A vessel in which liquor or juice is clari- 
fied; spec, a large metallic pan or cauldron used in 
the clarification of sugar. 

1822 Burrowes Cycl. X. 266/2 Clarifiers are sometimes seen 
of one thousand gallons each. 1850 Nat. Encycl. XI. ^94/1 
The cane-juice . . is conducted by channels from the mill to 
large flat-bottomed coppers or open pans called clarifiers. 
Claris (klse'rifsi), v. Also : 4-5 dare-, 

5 olery-, 5-6 olary-. [a. OF. clarifier (12th c.), 
darefier, clerefier (the last two partially popular- 
ized), ad. late L. cldrificare to make clear, f. cldrus 
clear -h -fiedre : see -fy.] To make clear, to clear, 
•n. irons. To free from darkness or gloom; to 
light up, illumine ; to brighten. Obs, 

1398 Trevisa Bari\ De P. R. xvi. Ixx. (ToUem. MS.), 
Fouder kerof confects in hony clarefyek end hyjtek )>e face 
[ed. 1495 claryfyeth and maketh the face fayr]. £1430 
Lydg. Bochas (1554', As Phebus . . the day doth clarehe. 
1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis rv (Arb.) 94 Phoebus dyd clarifye 
brightlye Thee world with luster. 1597 Greene Alphonsus 
(1861) 234 Thou second sun. .Dost clarify each corner of the 
earth. 1696 Whiston The. Earth iv. (1722) 332 The Light 
had been.. Clarifying this dark and thick Atmosphere for 
more than five corapTeat Years. 

b. fig. To make clear (an obscure subject). 
xSax Monthly JZeu. C. 520 The subject is so little exhausted, 
and the learning of M. Champollion is so well adapted to 
clarify its obscurity, that, etc. iSax Myers Cailu Th. iii. 

§ 13. so It cannot but ^eatly simplify and clarify the sub- 
ject. X865 Mill Haaiiilioiis Philos. 522 Mathematical and 
scientific studies, which his subsequent metaphysical pur- 
suits enabled him. .to clarify and reduce to principles. 

+ 2. fig. To make illustrious or glorious; lo exalt, 
glorify. [Chiefly repr. cldrificare of the Vulgate.] 
a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xix. i Day of anguys in the 
whilke kou sayd fadere clarifie J?i sun. 138a Wyclif yohn 
xii. 27-8 Fadir, clarifie thi name . I haue clarified, and eft 
I schal clarifie. — i A'fifmsviiL 25 Blessid be the Lord 
God of cure fadris, that jaf this wil in to the herte of the 
king, to clarifien his hous, that is in Jerusalem. 14B3 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 27/2 Whan Thesu cryst was baptysed 
and also whan he was clarefyed. 1649 J™- Taylor Gt, 
Exemp. i. viii. 113 It was necessary his person should be. . 
so clanfied by great concurrencies, .as might gain credit to 
the testimony he was to give. 

3. To make pure and dear, or clean {physically, 
also morally')', to free from all impurities; to 
dear. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg, (1867) 40 It clarifiek H soule, 1483 
Caxton GoU, Leg, 442/3 Lord I praye the that the . . pre- 
Clous Dlood that 1 haue taken * « wyl in suche manere 
clarefye that none oidure or fylthe. .may remayne or abyde 
wythin me. xmi Elvot Gm. i. i. (1883) I. 6 The fire, whiche 
IS most pure ofelementes . . doth clarifie the other inferiour 
elementes. 1589 Nashe Aneti, Alsurditie 13 'Ihe water is 
cleane, and of nature fitte to clarifie euerie part of the body, 
1652 Persuasive to Compliance 37 If the possession of the 
Crowne . . expunge the grossest spots yet found in any that 
wore It I may it not as well clanfie a republick from any 
imputation? 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. t. (r686) 162 It [nitre] 
IS fiist to be clarified and purified from its salt 1793 
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Wolcott (P. Pindar) £/. Fo/e Wks. 1812 HI. 206 Heaven 

wants not fire to clarify the dead. / t -j 

b. spec. To make clear and pure (a liqiucl or 
liquefied substance) ; to render pellucid ; to free 
from all impurities or extraneous matters held m 
suspension ; to defecate or fine. Alsoyf^. 

c 1430 isth C. Cookery Bks. 35 Take fay re Honey, and 
clanfi yt on ke fyre tylle it wexe hard. i6ox Holland Fhny 
I. 433 Poured out of one vessell into another, and so by 
setting clarified from the grounds. 1642 Fulllr 4 
Prof, St. II. xviii. 116 Their Yeomen are excluded from 
ever rising higher to clarifie their bloode. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos, i. 74 Tincture of Brasil wood .. in luke-warm 
water, filter it, and clai ifie it. 1712 tr. Pomets H iH. Drugs 
1 . 141 Strain, clarifie with the White of an Egg, and 
thicken. 27^ Mrs. RArrALO Eng. Hensekpr. (1778) 49 
To clarify butter. 1843 J. A. Smith Product. Fanning 
(ed. 2) 35 A substitute for the white of eggs in clarifying 
thejuice of the sugar-cane. 

c. To clear (the air or atmosphere) ; lo free 
from mists and vapours. Also fig. and transf. 

1620 Venner Via Recta Introd. 5 The suiine . . doth ex- 
cellently clarifie, and purge the aire of them. 1876 Glo. 
Eliot Dan. Der, viii. Iviii. 532 The occasional rare sound of 
hoofs and wheels .seeming to clarify the succeeding silence. 
1879 M'Carthy Osoh Times I. 16 The countiy was in 
general disposed to think that the accession of a woman lo 
the throne would somewhat clarify and purify the atmosphere 
of the Court. 1884 Chr. World 10 Apr. 268/5 Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech . . and the decisive vote that followed, have 
wonderfully clarified the political atmosphere. 

d. fig. To clear (the mind, etc.) from ignoiance, 
misconception, or error ; to rectify. 

X642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof St 100 (T.) Many boys are 
muddy-headed, till they be clarified with age. 1659 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) III. 108 Hope that (3od. .will at last compas- 
sionate our infirmities, clarify our judgments _ 1776 Johnson 
ill Boswell Apr. 26 He never claiilied his notions, by filtial- 
ing them through other minds. 1851 Roblhison Serm. 
Ser. II. viii. (1864) 109 A pure life will clarify the intellect. 
1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. I. ii. 342 By these means he en- 
deavoured to clarify the popular creed. 

4. To make clear (the sight, eyes, or mental 
vision) ; lo clear (the voice, etc.). 

C152S Skelton Bk. 3 Foies 27 Claryfye here ypur syghte, 
1567 Maplli Gr. Forest 12 To clarifie y voice, and to 
helpe them that be hoarse. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health 
Cviij, Gyle of Cartamus..of sisami, do clarifie the voice. 
1631 Quarles Div. Poems, Samson (1717) 275 Lord, clarifie 
mine eyes, that I may know Things that are good, a 1853 
Robertson Lect, (1858) 208 A man’s eyes.. clarified by the 
power which enables him to look beyond the visible, 
t B, To set forth clearly, declare. Obs. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod, 617 To claryfy k® powere of Godclus 
myjt. c 1460 Towneley Myst, 67 A word to you I wold 
cleryfy. Ibid. 300 From heven tille erthe thou me sent Thi 
name to preche and claryfy. 

6 . intr. (for refi.) To be made or become clear ; 
to clear, in various senses. 

1599 A M. tr. GabelkonePs Bk, Pkysicke 158/1 Let this 
stande a whole night because it might settle, and clarify, 
1625 Bacon (Alb, ) 17s His Wits and Vndei- 

standing doe clarifie and breake vp, in. .discoursing with 
Another. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. iv. lv|i. 265 Springs 
of hot water . . very thick . . but it soon clarifies. xB38_ T, 
Thomson Chem, Org. Bodies 626 The heat is then with- 
drawn, and the liquid left to clarify. 1870 Lowlll Study 
Wind. (1886) 142 Emerson . . has clarified steadily towards 
perfection of style, 

Clarifying (klte-rifaiiiq), vbl. sb. [f. prec, + 
-IKG 1,] The action of prec. vb. ; clarification. 

C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Bed/ees Bk, (1868) 205 
Hony aftur claryfiynge, 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 
Prol. 3 The clarifying and rectifying of the mind is its prin- 
cipal end. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Pears, The 
Clarifying of the Sugar may also be dispensed with. 1851 
Carfenter Man. Phys, (ed, 2) 507 [The] caseinc. .may be 
separated by keeping the butler melted at a temperature of 
180°, when the caseine will fall to the bottom, leaving the 
butter pure and much less liable to change ; an operation 
which is commonly known as the clarifying of butter. 
Clarij^Ug (klEe-rifai|ig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING That clarifies or makes clear, 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Clean Linen Ded. Wks 11. 
164 The Most Mondifying, Claiifying, Purifying and Re- 
purifying, Cleansei . , of polluted Linnen . 1668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous (1825) 162 The clarifying sights of God. 

t Cla’rigate^ V. Obs. rare. [f. L. cldrigdi e, 
f. cldrus dear ; lit, ' to set forth clearly, declare 
ceremoniously ’ ; cf. fumigate, navigate, and see 
-ATE 3. ] (See quot.) 

1601 Holland Plmy I, xxii. ii. 115 They , , sent their 
neraulds to the enemies of the people of Rome for to clari- 
gat, that is to say, to summons them with a lowd voice for 
to make restitution of that which they deteined of theirs. 

t Clariga’tioxLi Ohs, rare, [ad, L. cldrigdtion- 
eni, f. cldrigdrei] The solemn demand for redress, 
prior to declaration of "war, by the ancient Roman 
herald. 

*43*“So tr, Higden (1865) 243 To expresse with a clere 

voice the causes of batelle, and suche an expression was 
callede a clarigacion. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Clarigation, 
a during, aproclaiming or denouncing war. 1854 Whewei l 
tr. Grettus Belli ac 111 * 63 Thi$ demand vas called 
clarigation. 

’I’ Cla'rigold. Obs. rare. Also 6 olarigol. 
[Perverted form of Clabichobd; cf, claricall, 
(laricoes, there mentioned.] 

1. A stringed musical instrument, a Ciabiohobd, 

rS^ WUlofy (Somerset Ho,1, 1 geveand bequeathe 
unto Margery Weekes. . my Clarygolaes. 1592 Dr, Fanstus 
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in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) III. 178 Organs, clarigolds, 
lutes, viols, .and all manner of other instruments. 

2. A constable: 'perhaps because their whips 
were “stringed instruments (W. D. Macray, ed. 
Ret. Parn.). 

1597 sst Pi. Return Parnass. iv. i. 1269, I bespoke you a 
pasport, least the clarigois att some towns ende catche 
you. /itW V. ii. 1544 Let us loiter noe longet, leaste the 
clangoles catche us. 

f Cla'rixie. Obs. [The corresp. F. clarine is 
given only in sense of a bell for the necks of cows, 
sheep, etc. But OF. had clarain, clarin, in sense 
of both dairon, and dari7ie\ cf. It, chiarina 
clarion.] By-form of Clarion. 

r'1440 Proinp. Parv. 80 Clarine^ trumpett [14M claiyon 
trumpe], lituns, shirum. 1620 Shelton Qwzh.. fv. xx. 163 
Within the Ciarines, Hautboys and Trumpets sounded, 

Clariuet (klm-rinet, -ne’t). [a. F. darindte^ 
dim of darine.'] 

1, A wooden single-reed instrument with a com- 
pass of about thiee octaves and a half, having a 
cylindiical tube with bell-shaped oiifice, and played 
by means of holes and keys. Pass Clarinet : a 
similar instrument sounding an octave lower. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 509 Fiench horns and clari- 
nets. 1849 SoMERViLLS Connex. Phys. Sc. xvii 159 
Through the aperture called a reed, with a flexible tongue, 
as in the claunet. x88i Broadiiousb Mus. Acoust. 231 
The Clarinet is . . said to have been invented in 169a at 
Nuremberg. 

2. An organ-stop of a quality of tone like that 
of this instrument ; = Cremona. 

1876 Hiles Cateeh, Or^an x. (1878) 72 Claiinet. .an 8 feet 
Manual [organ] stop, striking reed. 

Clarinettist (klserine'tist). [a. F. darinettiste^ 
A player on the clarinet. 

1864 Daily ^ Tel. le Aug., The adagio from the clarinet 
concerto, .written for Stadler, a celebrated Viennese clarmet- 
tist. 1871 Graeme Beeiltoven vi. 117 The clarinettist made 
by mistake a repetition of eight bars. 

11 Clarino (klarrn^). [It. daritio^ A Clarion ; 
also the organ-stop so called. 

Clarion (klm'rian), sb. Forms : 4 claryovuiCe, 
-ounn.(e, clariouno, 4-5 -oun, 5 -onne, clary- 
owne, 5-6 claryon, 4- clarion, [a. OF. daron, 
deron, dairon ; in med.L. ddrion-etn, ddron-em, 
f. darns clear, Italian has in same sense darifto, 
chiarina \ cf. Clarine.] 

1. A shrill-sounding trumpet with a narrow tube, 
formerly much used as a signal in war. (Now 
chiefly poetical, or in historical narrative.) 

e 1335 [see 5 a.] c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame iir. 150 Blody 
soun In trumpe, beme and clarioun, c 1386 — Knts T. 1653 
Pypes, trompes, haketers, Clariounes That in the bataille 
blowen blody sounes. 1388 WvcLir Jer. iv. at. *473 
Cax ton Jasoti 89 Trompettes, claryons, labours and other 
instruments. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi xxiii. Many 
a clarion Began to blowe. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Clarimt, 
a kind of small straight mouthed, and shrill sounding 
Trumpet. 1667 Milton P. L, t. 332 The warlike sound Of 
Trumpets loud and Clarions, a 1^ Shenstone IF^s. (1 764) 
I. 22 Fame, her clarion pendent at her side. 1871 Pal- 
grave Zyr. Poems 138 Silver clarions menacing loudly. 

1867 Emerson May-Day, ^c. Wks. (Bohn) III. 477 
Byron's clarion of disdain. 

2. ffer, A bearing shaped somewhat like a 
clarion. 

1717 Bradlev Fam. Diet, s.v. Clariati, Guillim takes 
these Clarions to be a Kind of old-fashion Trumpet; but 
others think they rather lepresent the Rudder of a Ship, or, 
as some say, the Rest foi a Lance, 1766 Pornv Heraldry 
(1787) 187 Ruby, three Claiions Topaz, 

3. poet. The sound of a trumpet; any similar 
rousing sound, as the crowing of a cock. \ 

1667 Milton P, L. vii. 443 The crested Cock whose clarion 
sounas The silent hours. 1728 Pope Dune, n. 226 The loud 
clarion of the braying Ass. *750 Gray Elegy v, The cock's 
shrill clai ion , 01 the echoing hoi n. 1776 M ick le tr. Canioetu 
Lvstad 76 The trump and fyfe’s shrili clarion far around 
The glorious music of the flght resound, ^ 1858 LoNcr, 
Poe7ns, Daybreak, O Chanticleer, Your Clarion blow; the 
day is near. 1878 E. Jenkins Haoerhobne 7 That to which 
for long humane and Cliristian people had shut their ears. . 
sounded forth with an inepressible clarion, 

4. A four-feet organ-stop of quality of tone 
similar to that of the claiion. 

c 1670 Organ Specif, in Grove Diet, Mus. II, SSsA Great 
Organ. la stops. . . 12, Clarion. 1722-4 Idid. II. 59^/2 Choir 
Organ . . Clarion, from Great Organ, by communication. 
1876 Hiles Caiech, Organ x. (1878) 72 Clarion, Clarin, 
Clarino, a Reed-stop similar to the Trumpet, but of 4 feet, 
both on the Manual and Pedal [of the organ]. 

6 , attrib. a. Of or pertaining to a clarion. 

£1325 E. E. Alia. P. B. 1210 Loude alarom vpon launde 
lulted was Jienne. .Cler claryoun crak c^ed on-lofte. 18*1 
Scott D, Roderick Ixii, Fame, with clarion blast and wings 
unfurled, .awakes an injured World. 1838 Marg. Fuller 
VVottt, i^th C. (1862) 358 Like the clarion-call On battle- 
field, 

b. Sounding like the clarion, loud and clear. 

184 . Longf. Excelsior iv, Loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 1858 Greener Gwiuery 371 The Whitworth 
rifle . , was introduced to the world with a clarion flourish 
from the Times. 1879 F. HARRispN Choice Bks. 27 In the 
quaint lines of Cowper, or the claiion couplets of Pope. 
Clarion (klse'iian), v. rare, [f. Clarion r^.] 
1. inir. To blow the clarion ; to give forth a 
clarion sound. Hence Cla'rioning vbl. sb. 


^ c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame m. iga In fight and blode-shed- 
ing [v.r. -ynges] Is used gladly clarioning [v,r. -ynges], 
1886 Burton Arab. Nts. (aor. ed.) 1 . 19 Thou clappest thy 
wings and clarionest thy loudest. 

2 . trajts. To herald with darion’s sound. 

1840 R. Horne Gregory VII, 1, iL (ed. 2) 15 Ere one festive 
day Our advent clarion. 

t Cla'rioner. Obs. Also g clarenere, 6 
olarionar. [f. Clarion jA -i- -erI.] One who 
blows a clarion ; a trumpeter. 

*430 Lvdg. Citron. Troy 1. v, -The noise . . Of trumpeters 
and eke of clarioneies. c 1440 Promp. Pami 80 Claryowre 
or clareneie [1499 clarionet e], hticen. 1523 Skelton Garl. 
Laurel 233 Let see where is your clarlonar. 

Clarionet (klse-rionet), -et. [dim. of Clarion, 
cf. Clarinet". see-ET.] 

1. = Clarinet i. 

1784 Cowper Task n. 260 Breathe soft Ye clarionets, and 
softer still ye flutes. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxix, The 
kettle-drum and far-heard clarionet. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett, 1 . 164 There arose, .a shrill clear sound . . the strange 
instiument was 'a clarionet*. 

b. Jig. A sound like that of the instrument. 

1831 T. Peacock Crotchet Castle xviii. (1887) 191 A melli- 

fluous concert of noses, from the clarionet of the waiting- 
hoy., to the double bass of the Reverend Doctor. 1867 
Emerson May-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 406 Was it a 
squiriel's pettish bark, Or clarionet of joy? 

c. A player on the clarionet. 

1876 OuiDA Moths II. I2I, I was fourth clarionet at the 
Opera Comique. 

2. = Clarinet a. 

1880 Grove Diet, Mus. s. v. Krummhom, Cromorne, 
Cremona, Clarionet . . various names given to an Organ 
Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 

Hence Claxione'tlst, -elitist [see -ist], a player 
on the clarionet. 

Z863 tr. SpohPs Anidbieg. 68 The third Count assisted 
as Clarionetist in the orchestra. 

t Cla'riouist. Obs. rare. =Clarioneb. 

1337 Paynel Barclay's fugurih 106 Marius commaunded 
sodenly al hys trumpets, clarionistes with other minstrels 
to sound their instruments as shirle as they coulA 

Clariouja(e, obs, forms of Clarion. 

Clarishoe, var. of Clatrschach. 

Clarisimbal, -aymbal»var.ff. Claricymbal. 
t Clari'SOUanty a. Obs.—^ [f. L. ddr-us clear 
+ sondnt-em sounding.] = next. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Clarissonant [1681 -sonent]. 1692 
in Coles. 

Clarisouons (klari-sJbss), a. rare. [ad. L. 
ddrisonus clear-soimding, f. dams clear + 
sounding.] Clear-sounding, shrill. 

1731-1800 in Bailey. ^3 in Ask ; and in mod. Diets, 

11 Clavi’SSlmo. Obs, [It. superlative of daro 
clear, ilhistiious L. darissimtis 'most illus- 
trious,’ a title of honour.] A Venetian grandee; 
a magnifleo, a magnate. 

1603 B. JoNSON Volpone v. ii, But your Clarissimo, old 
Round-back, he Will crump yon, like a Hog-louse, with 
the touch. 1611 CoRYAT Crttdities 246 About them sit the 
Clarissimoes of Venice. 1630 J, Taylor (Water P.) PVks„ 
None butsparkes, rich heires, clarissimoes and magnifleoes, 
would goe to the cost of it, 

Clarite (kleonsit). Min, [Named 1874 from 
Clara Mine, Baden, where found : see -ite.] A 
sulph-aisenide of copper, closely akin toEnargite. 

1873 in Dana, x8^ Watts Diet, Chem, 3rdSupp. I, 519 
Clarite , , is monochnic (enargite is rhombic) colour dark 
lead-grey. Streak pure blade. 

t Cla'irittlde. Obs, [ad. L. daritudo clearness, 
f. ddr-us clear ; see -tods,] Clearness, brightness. 

1360 Rolland Crt. Venus ii. 699 On the first reill was 
keruit Claritude. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhotter’s Bk. Phy- 
sicke 58/2 Annoyncte therwith. the Eyes, and they will 
continue their claritude as long as you live, a x6jo Hacket 
Cent. Strm, (1675) 420 It was not . . so complete a claritude 
as will adorn the Lamb of God hereafter. 

b. concr. (with pH) A thing of brightness. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche vu, IviL (T.), Those claritudes 
which gild the skies. Ibid. vii. clxvi. (R.\ Mirrors of 
purer claritudes than move About the silver heav'ns. 
Clanty (klse'riti). Forms: 4-5 clarte, cla- 
xete, clarite, 5 claretee, 6-7 olaritie, fl-olarity. 
[Originally ME. clarte, a. OF. d<^dii—'L. cldri- 
tdt-em clearness, f. cldr-tts clear. This early form 
has been changed in two directions ; first by as- 
similation to clere, deer. Clear, it became clertS, 
deerte, Clebetb (cf. surety), which became obs, 
in i6th c. ; secondly under influence of the Lat. 
original, it became dariti, clariiie, clarity (cf. 
purity, security, etc.); this became almost obs, 
by 1700, but has been revived by many modern 
writers, and is now frequent in sense 4.] 
f 1 . Brightness, lustre, brilliancy, splendour. Ohs. 
(An exceedingly common sense in 1 7th c.) 

cx^oo Maundev. xxii. 239 A charhoncle . . that in tho 
nyght Jeveth gret clarte and schynynge. 147S Caxton 
yason 83 As light as it had ben daye by the clarte and 
resplendour of torches. 1609 Bible (Douay)/rff. xxx. romm,. 
This claritie of sunne and moone. 1627 Feltham Resolves 
II. xxvi, Wks, (1677) 213 The light and_ clarity of the en- 
livening Sun. itex-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 177 “The Angel- 
ical Clarity and Divine Temper of our Resurrection Body, 
tb. with_^/. Obs. 

xflga Benlowes Theoph, v. Ivii, Sols radiant fulgence in 
meridian skies Seem'd shadf unto those Clgrities, 


'^O.Jig. 'Light’. Obs. 

, *^S 7 Je®' Taylor Meas. Friendship (i6y8) x8 Friendship 
is. .the Counsellor of our doubts, the Clarity of onr minds. 
T 2. Glory, divine lustre. Obs. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 29354 (Cott. Galbal, Till his clarete he 
vs ken, thurgh prayers of his moder. £1380 WvcLir Scl, 
IVis. 1 . 405 Y wole bat Jiei be l>ere bat Y am, bat bei see my 
clarite which bou hast jovun me 1349 Bp, Hooper Decl. 
io_ Commandvt. vii. Wks. (1843-52) 344 The clarity and 
brightness of the Son of Man coming to judgment. 1673 
Traherne Chr. Ethics xxvi. 41 1 The further regions of 
clarity and glory. 

T 3. Illustrious quality ; lustre of renown. Obs, 
x6i6 Bullokar, Claritie, Noblenesse, X679 Hobbes 
Behemoth (1840) 242 Obscure men that could receive no 
clarity but from the flame of the state, 

4. Clearness : in various current uses ; e. g. of 
colour, sky, atmosphere, sight, intellect, judgement, 
conscience, style. 

x6i6 Bullokar, Clariiie, cleerenesse. X646 Sir T, 
Browne Pseud, Ep. x Weakly deluded in the clarity of 
their understanding. X630 H. Brooke Conserv. Health 57 
Clarity of the Ail e, X631 Fvi.i.j:r Abel Rediv., Abbot {iBSj) 
II. 304 Illustrated by the nitour and clarity of a perspicu- 
ous style. X637 Tomlinson Rettou's Disp. 736 It augments 
the clarity of the eye. x6m Verdicts Virg. 4 Homer 
vi. 24 Clarty being the first VerCue of Eloquence . . good 
Sense requites that we think always clearly. 17x9 Hauks- 
BEE Phys.-Mech, Exp, v. (ed. 2) 171 The uniform Clarity 
and Perspicuity of the Figure. 1859 Sala Ttu. romid Clock 
(1861) 99 You marvel at the force, the clarity, the peispicuity 
of the grand old man. 1869 Browning Rtng fy Bk. x. 1646 
The very clarity of heaven. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixix. 
4 A cherish'd gem’s clarity. 

Clark, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Clerk, etc. 

T Claro obscuro. Obs. [A Latinized spelling 
of It. chiaroscuro ; cf. F. clair obscur, and Clear- 
obscure,] = Chiaroscuro. 

X706 Art of Painting $ The Claro Obscuro Is the 
art of distributing lights and shadows advantageously. 1738 
[G. Smith] Cunous Relatiotts II. v, 27 There awears no 
Clara Obscsiro, or Light and Shadow. 1799 G. Smii h 
Laboratory II. 63 The local colour, and the claro-obscuro, 
t Cla'ronSy a. Obs. rare. Also clareous, [f. 
"L,, ddr-iis -OTJA,"] Illustrious. 

X630 J. Westcotb Devon. (X845) 194 The long living name 
and clareous progeny of Esseu [Elsewheie spelt clarous.) 

Clarre, -y, Clarretvobs. ff. Clary, Claret. 
Clarsheoh, •schaar.vars.of Claibsohach, -eb. 
Clart (klait), sb. Sc, and nosih. dial. Also 
claixt, olort. [See next.] Sticky or claggy dirt, 
mud, filth ; (with pi.), a daub of sticky dirt. 

180B Jamieson, Clairt, Clart, a quantity of any dirty or 
defiling substance. Claris, dirt, mire, anything that defiles. 
1847-78 Halliwell [Locality not assigned), A flake of 
snow, when it is large and sticks to the clothes, is called a 
clart. 1863 Tytieside Songs 85 Weel supplied wi' Newcastle 
amonishen — clarts. X876 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clart, 
a smear of dirt. 1877 E Peacock N. W, Linc^ Gloss., 
Clart, sticky dirt. 1877 Holdtmess Gloss.,Ctart,sticViaes'i, 
b. A dirty person (ik.) ; a ‘ cheap and nasty ’ 
thing ; hypocritical talk or flattery {north, Eng,). 

x8o8 Jamieson, Clairt, a woman who is habitually and 
extremely dirty. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.l, Clart, 
a worthless article or person. 1877 E. Peacock N, W. Line, 
Gloss., Clart, silly or exaggerated talk, flattery. 

Clart (klaJt), V. trans. Now Sc, and ttorth, 
dial. [Of this and the related words, dart sb., 
clarty, Uie origin is unknown ; it must have been 
long in spoken nse, for the compound vb. beda^i 
occurs in 13 th c.] 

1 , traiu. To smear or daub with dirt, bedirty. 
[£1230 Wohnnge in Cott. Hmn. 279 ]>at spatel bat swa 
biclarted ti leor.J 1808 Mrs. E. Hamilton Cott. Gletiburnie 
i8x (Jam.) If it's but a wee darted, there's no sae mickle ill 
done. 1830 Forby Voc. E. Anglta, Clart, to dawb with 
syrup, juice of fruit, or the like, 7876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., 
Clart, to smear. 

t fiS' To cause to stick, to plaster m or upon, 
x68x Glanvill Saddudsmus 177 No other Contradictions 
or Repugnancies on this our Notion, than what the minds 
of our Adversaries, polluted with the impure dregs of 
Imagination, .do foully and slovenly clart imon it. x^ 
H. More Annot, GlanvilPs Lux O. 226 Mr. Baxter fancies 
God may clart on Life the specifick Form of Spiiit. 1683 
— Annot. Bp. RusfsDisc. Truth 237 Three essences clarted 
upon some fourth essence, or slewed together one to another, 

Clarte, obs. form of Clarity. 

Clarty (klauti), a. Sc. and north, dial, [f. 
Clart jA, or ?n. + -t 1.] Besmeared with sticky 
dirt ; of the nature of sticl^ dirt, dirty, nasty, 
a 1386 Maitland Poems in Pinkerton Sc. Poems (1786) 
x8s (Jam.) Thay man be buskit up lyk brydis, .With clarty 
silk about thair taillis. a 1693 U rquh art Rabelais jii, xxviii. 
236 Clarty cod. 1789 Burns Lines oti Appointnu to Excise, 
Och, hon ! the day ' That clarty barm should stain my 
laurels. x8x6 Scott Antig. xxvi, Their old sluttish pro- 
verb, ‘The clartier the cosier.’ X845 Whitehill xlv. 3x7 
‘ Kneel yourself, if you want clarty hose,’ replied Joyce. 

b. Sticky, viscous or unctuous, north. Eng. 

X835 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Clarty, unctuous as honey, 

smeary. 1876 — (E. D. S.), Clarty-ball, treacle- or sugar- 
ball. 1877 N. W. Lincoln. Gloss., Clarty, dirty, sticky, 

c. in various iraitsf. aad^g. senses. 

x6S6 G. Stuart yoco-ser. Disc. 47 Other clarty tricks he 
played. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Clarty, mean, or of little con- 
sequence. Clarty bills, petty amounts. xW^ Good Cheer 3 
One of the clartiest storms I ever was in, 

't'Cla'ryi sb."^ Obs. Forms: 3-6 olare, 4 
olarree, clerrey, clerre, 4-^6 ol^xre, clarry, ^ 
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olareye, olerye, 5-6 olaiey, 6 clarie, 7 claree, 
6- clary. [ME. clari, a. OF, clarii—lj, type 
claraium (see Du Cange), a ppl. foim, lit. * that 
which, is cleared or clarified’. Claretum also 
occurs in later nied.L. (f. Fr.), whence Claebt jfi.l 
in the same sense.] 

A sweet liquor consisting of a mixture of wine, 
clarified honey, and various spices, as pepper and 
ginger. Also (rarely) clary toine. 

(See Recipe ‘To make clatre' from Sloane MS. 2584 
If. 173, quoted in Promp. Pnrv. 79 ; also in Househ. Ord. 
473 ’ App. only a historical term suice the i6th c.) 

rx3oo Havelok 1728 Pyment to drinke, and god dare, 
Win hwit and red, ful god plente. (1300 A'. Alts, 7582 
Wyn and pyment gan they schenche And wyne clarre and 
vyne greek. ^1374 Chaucer Foruter Age 16 No man 
yit In the morter .spices grond To ciaire ne to sawse of 
galentyne. c 1386 — Knts. T. 613. c 1430 Syr Geuer. 
(Ro\b.) 1378 A cup of gold befor hir stoode Ful of clarre 
wyne ful goode, CX450 Lat,-Enj. Voc. in "Wn-Wulcker 


AUA T I/Im All 1 1 X TV 

S73 Claretum, clareye. 1330 Palsgr. aos/a Clatry wyne, 
cleri, 159X Percwali, JDici^ Ciarea, claiie, drinke 
of hony and wine, vutlsmu. xdi54 Gayton Fest. Notes iv. 
ix. 333 A lusty dish of ^ and Clar-ee. 167a Marvell Rek, 
Trasisp. i. 203 Bishop Bonner lov’d it like Clary and Eggs. 
X700 Congreve Way 0/ World iv. v, The most uoole 
spirit of dary. xSap Southey Sir T. More (1831) II. 386 
Almost as obsolete as metheglln, hippocras, clary or morat I 

Clary (kleo-ri), sb?’ Forms : (i slapie, slarese), 
6 clarey, -rye, -rry, 6-7 dare, clarie, olearo' 
(oleere-) -eie, -eye, t;- cl^. [In OE. slarie^ 
slare^ ; in i6th c. clarie clarie, evidently represent- 
ing the med L. sclarea, in mod.F. sclaree, though 
the loss of s is not actually e-xplained. Sclarea 
occurs iu Matthioli, and Turner (1548); Lobel 
(1576) has ‘scarlea, Gen scharlacli, Belg. scarleye, 
It. sciaria [Floiio has schiarea\, Angl. claiye ’ ; 
Pritzel and Jensen, Deulsckeit Volksnainen fflanz. 
359 j OHG. scaraleia, later scarkia, scharltya, 
scarleye \ Gerard has scarlea, sclarea', scariola is 
also given by some as a med.L. synonym, and has 
been suggested as the original form of the word. 
But the evidence of the OE. vocabulary and Leech- 
doms supports the antiquity of sclarea, without 
throwing any light upon Us origin or history. In 
the l6th c. clarey was solved by the apothecaries 
into clair-ye, char-eye, translated Oculus christi, 
Godes-eie, and See-bright, and eye-salves made of 
it (Prior), on the strength of this supposed deriva- 
tion,] 

1 , A labiate plant, Salvia Sclarea, a native of the 
south of Europe, Syria, etc., cultivated iu English 
gardens as a pot-herb. Also, with qualifications, 
the name of other species of Salvia, as Horminum 
Clary (J. Honninuni), Meadow Clary {S.praten- 
sis). Vervain or Wild Claiy {S. Verhenaca) ; the 
last two are British plants, and one of them may 
be the plant of the OE. quotations. 

cxoooSar. Leechd. II. sSEftSenimwihhwostan. .slarian 
godne dal. a 1100 O.S. Poc, in V?r.-WQlcker 333 Scla- 
regia, slarege. 17x483 Digh^ Myst. (1882) iii. 34s Clary, 
P®PP“/ long, with granorum paradysy. 1338 Turner 
ZabtUus s, V, Omiinwn, A nostris arbitror dici Clare aut 
wylde darm 1548 — Natnes Heries, Orminum is called 
in engiisa Clarie, in duclie Scbarlach. .some cal thys herbe 
sciaream. ^78 _Lytb Dodoetu n. Ixxix. 353 Clarie is now 
^lled . . in English Clatye, or Clearc-eye, quasi dicas ocu- 
lum clarlficans. i6ox Chester Lmie's Mart. xiii. (1878) 
83 To proceed, heres Clary or Cleare-ele. 1657 W. Coles 
Adam tit Edeit xxim 47 Another Plant, whose name doth 
demonstrate^ that it is |^od for the Cyes is^ ClatVj Quasi 
Clear Ey& because the Seed put into the Eyes, doth clear 
meni . . The wild sort is known by the name of Ocuhis 
Chnstu <1x659 Cleveland AgahistAle Lv, May he that 
hrews thee wear a Nose Richer than . . The Sattin Clerry 
OT the Velvet Rose. 1736 Yalden Poet. Wks. (1833) 66 And 
clary steep in bowls of mellow wine. X794 Martyn Sous- 
Mart s Rot. xIl ia6 Wild Clary has the leaves serrate. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden xiv. (1813) 265 Clary, .is used also m 
soups, and is very odorous. i86x Mjss Pratt Flower. PI. 
IV. 147 Meadow Sage or Clary, .has wrinkled leaves, and 
large puiple flowers. 

b. Applied to other plants, app. because they 
were considered good for the eyes, e. g. Celandine 
(Chelidonium majtts), and species of Fennel, 

*570 Levins Meutip. 103 Clarye herb, keraclia. xs8o 
Hollyb^d Pr. Tong, Chelidaine 011 estkre, an 

herbe called Clarie. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as clary-flower, -fritter, 
-leaf, etc.; olary-water, -wine, a sweet cordial 
or medicinal drink made from claiy-fiowers 

*7SJ Chambers Cyct. &. v. Water, Clary-Water is com- 
posed of brandy, sugar, clr--“ 


11778) _i6r To make (Jlary Fritters. 1858 
Hughes Scottring White Horse aoi Bottles of home-maoe 
wine, clary, and raism. x86x Delajier Kiicli. Gard. 12s 
inadefrom the flowers, was the favourite mode 
of administering it. 

+ Cla'ryj v. Obs. [app. f. CnAiiloisr, or the early 
yLABiHiij but the form is abnonnal j no correspond.- 
lug word appears in F. or Romanic.! To clarion. 

79 Claryn’ wythe a claryone [x4oa 
^ ?vrlesgtu in Rel. Ant.l. 86^1^ 
fox fedylde, thertp cTa^ide tjje catte. 1587 Goldjng tr 


Solinits xiv. (T.), The crane that goeth before . . if aught 
be to be avoyded, gives warning thereof by clarying. 
ClaryfLe, Olaryon s see Clabi-. 

+ Cla’ryour, -owre. Obs. [f, prec. + -our.] 
A clarioner. 

144a Promp. Para, 80 [see Clarioner]. 

Clash, (klsej), sh. Also 6 clasclie, classlie. 
[This and the associated verb are first found about 
1500, and appear to be onomatopoeic; arising, 
in the main, from instinctive association with 
classes of pre-existing echoic words. The initicil 
element is that of clap, clack, etc. ; the final that 
of dash, splash, smash, swash, etc., or perhaps a 
direct imitation of the element of sound common 
to these. Clash thus suggests an action produced 
in the same way as a clap or cleuk, which, instead 
of abruptly ending like these, is broken down as 
it were into, and results in, a mingled mass of 
smashing or rustling sounds. A parallel relation 
exists in crack, crasJi, perh. in smack, smash, and 
in the dial, swack, swash', cf. also bash, blash, 
brash, as instances of woids having a kindred 
element of form and signification. There is no 
fhonetic relation between clcuk and clash ; i. e. no 
way by which -ash could have been developed 
(in English) out of -ack by the mere operation 
of phonetic processes,] 

1 . The loud sound of collision made by a heavy 
stroke or blow, the first impact of which is firm and 
hard, but is followed by a confused sound of many 
looser and lighter impacts ; the kind of blow or 
stroke which yields this sound. Still A. 

X513 Douglas Mneis ix. xii. 59 Sa felloun sownd or clap 
maya this gret clasche. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
clxxxvi. (R.), The heed of the speare made a great classhe 
on the bright chapewe of stele. 1747 Collins Passions xii. 
23 In one rude clash he struck the lyre, And swept with 
hurried hand the strings. 1808-79 Jamieson s. v., ‘ A clash 
on the side of the head a box on the ekr. xSx8 Scott 
Rob Roy xxiii, Something fell with a heavy clash on the 
street before us . . Conscience 1 if it isna the keys. x8^ 
Robinson Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Clash, a heavy fall. x88o 
Antrim 4 " Down Gloss., Clash, a slap or blow, 
b. The sound of heavy rain, or the like. 

18x7 Coleridge Sibyl Leaves (1862) 250 O Rain 1 with 
your dull two-fold sound. The clash hard by, and the 
murmur all round 1 xSao Shelley Witch Ate. L, The in- 
cessant hail with stony clash Ploughed up the waters. 

2 . The loud but broken sound of the collision of 
weapons, the striking together of cymbals, the con- 
fused linging of au alarum bell. (Here, a clash 
begins like a clang, but does not result like it in a 
ring.) 

x6a3 Fletcher Maid iu Mill v. ii, I heard no words 
between ’em, but what thdr weapons spoke, clash and 
clatter. 17x2 Steele Sped, No. 436 r 9 Hearing the Clash 
of Swords, X79X Cowper /Had v. 190 Through the battle 
and the clash of spears. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng, II. 
481 The clash of cymbals, and the rolling of drums. X858 
Froudb Hist. Eng. 111. xw. 123 The clash of the alarm- 
bells came pealing far over the water. 

3. Shock of conflict, collision, hostile encounter, 
conflict. 

1646 Howell Ltestra Ludemct Table, A Clash 'twixt the 
Counsel of State and the Pariement, with the Parlements 
submission. x6s8 Ussher Amt. 500 Upon a second clash 
between the two brothers . . Cyzicenns won the day. X870 
^andard 19 Dec., Great tact and a delicate temper must 
DC exerted to avoid a clasii with men who are at once touchy 
and a trine overbearing« 

to. The conflict or collision of contrary argu- 
ments or opinions. 

_ 1781 Cowper Conoersaiion 85 The clash of arguments and 
jar of words. iBxx D Israeu Amen. Lit, (1867) 604 Our 
philosopher could not sympathize with the clash of tem- 
porary passions. 1858 J. B, Norton 7 'opics Z48 That 
ample discussion, which nothing but the clash and conflict 
of a variety of lyinwns can secure. 1B79 Baring-Gould 
^78 Rights., wMch were In constant clash 
With the rights of the citizens. 

4 . flg. The communication of a sudden shock. Sc. 

xyog M. BsucnSoul Coujirm. 14 gam.) At last they give 

him a clash of the Kirk s cra^ Uiey cast him out of the 
*^*4 ScoTy Wdw. xxxvi, ‘They tell ower a 
of comfort in their sermons, 
without ony sense or life. ’ 

6. A sudden and heavy fall of rain, or of any 
moist substance dashed against a body; a large 
quantity or mass of anything capable of being 
dashed out. and north, dial ® 


Sh M ^ Dalmailiug 12 Qam.) Poor 
his ^e^that*^?!” a clash of glar on the side of 

pL™ ’ .S?® almost extinguished. 1876 

Sow«s ^ of rain,’ soaking 

6. Chatter, idle talk ; the country talk ; an item 

tca.i.north.dial. 

XM 5 G. Sinclair Worldtx7^4-t. (Tam 1 No 

to speak to 

*7*3 Ld- Cromerty Conspiracies 88 g am \ 
The calumnies did And little belief., standing only on the 
clash« of some women, and a few seditious wfisn^s 
*7*8 Ramsay Christs Kirk m, x, Clashes, mingled a^^’ 


lies. x8i6 Scott Aniiq. xxix, ‘ 1 was in America then . . and 
no in the way to hear the countw clashes ’. * There was 
little clash about it, man ’. X876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. , 
Clashes, news. ‘ What's the clashes ! ' 
to. (see quot.) 

x88o Antrim ^ Down Gloss,, Clash, a tell-tale. Mod,Sc. 
An auld mischievous clash. 

c. Comb, as clash-bag, -market, -piet, a tattler, 
tell-tale. Sc. 

*825-79 Jamieson, Clash-piet, a tell-tale. x868 G. Mac- 
donald R. Falconer 1. 14 ‘Ye'll do naething o’ the kin', 
Betty. Are ye gaein’ to turn clash-pyet at your age ? ' 
Clash (klsej), V. [See Clash sb ] 

1 . intr. To make the sound of collision described 
under Clash sb. i. 

c *500 Cocke LorelTs B. (1643) 13 Than men myght here 
the ores classhe. And on the water gave many a dasshe. 
1562 Phaer ^neidvm- (R.1, Togither all they lusht, and 
pluckt with ores conflicting clasht, *667 Milton P. L. vi. 
209 Arms on Armour clashing bray’d Horrible discord. 
M95 SouTHEV Joan of Arc V. 389 The iron storm of death 
Clash’d in the sky. 185X Longp. Gold. Leg. Prol., Seize 
the loud, vocifeious bells, and Clashing, clanging, to the 
pavement Hurl them from their windy tower ! 1876 Okt:p.n 
Stray Stud. 357 Soldiers from the castle rode clashing 
through the narrow streets, 

to. tratts. with object of result, 

*667 Milton P. L, i. _668 And fierce with grasped arms 
Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of war. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur, Leigh (1857) *9“ Th® meie man’s 
voice. .Went sheathed in biass, and clashed on even heights 
Its phrased thunders. 1870 Tiiornbury Tour Eng. I. vii. 
i 48_ Straightway the bells.. instantly clash out a thanks- 
giving. 1871 R, Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 18 Let a gong clash 
glad emotion. 

2 . trans. To strike (things) together with this 
noise. *!• To clash quills : to wage a war of con- 
troversy with the pen. 

x686 Amicable Accommodation 2 Being so near of a mind, 
we have yet been so long clashing (Quills, as Adversaiies. 
*700 Dryden PalamoH ^ ArcUe 111.370X1 length the nod- 
ding statue clash’d his arms. 1709 Sti ele Tntlcr No. 193 
F S, I can clash Swords when they represent a Battel. X876 
Freeman Norm. Conq, V. xxiv, 426 The ordinary freem.Tn 
can no longer come in person to clash his arms, and raise 
his shout of ‘ Yea, yea,’ or ‘Nay, nay 

3 . intr. To come into violent and noisy collision. 
16x8 [see Clashing ppl «.] 1708 J. C. Comjfl. Collier 

(184s) 35 The Corves are subject to Clash and Ijeat against 
the Shah sides. X770 Goldsm. Des. Fill. 323 Tumultuous 
grandeur crowds the blazing square, 'X’he rattling chariots 
clash, the torches glare. X826 Scott Woodst. ii. The 
swords clashed smartly together . . But the combat was of 
short duration. X87X Alabaster Wheel of Law 146 It 
clashed loudly against the three bowls, 
to. without the notion of noise. 

171S Chkyne Philos. Prine. Nat. Relig, (J.), How many 
candles may send out their light, without clashing upon 
r>ne another; which argues the smallness of the parts of 
Glac. II, § X. 236 These two beams 
[of light] will clash and extinguish each other. X87X — 
Fragm, Sc, (1879) J- *• 7 Two planets clash and come to rest. 

4 . To come into, or engage in, conflict izivith, 
againsi). 

162* Bactn ir sn, VII (J._), Neither was there any queen- 
mower who might clash with his counsellors for authority, 
1678 CuDwoOTH /«*//, Syst. 893 When men had Clashed a 
good while. Doing and Suffering Injury, the Greater part 
..at length Compounded the business amongst themselves. 
17x9 Young Busiris in. i. (1757) 45 When nations against 
nations clash m arms. x8zo Haelitt Led, Dram. Lit. 11 
It IS not possible that the learned professors and the read- 
ing public should clash. 


variance; to interfere, be incompatible; to dis- 
agree (with). (The chief current use.) 

98 Their thoughts running 
pai^l^^re not like to clash. 1653 H. hfiiRE Conject 
CaoMf, (1713) 234 It does not at all clash with what we have 
-®®- *708 Z, Cradock Semi, Charity (1740) 

K interests would no longer clash and interiere. 
*8*7 J- Powell Devises (ed. 3) II. 37 His lordship's state- 
ment , . may seem to clash with Lord Eldon’s. X853 Robert- 
son Ser. III. xini. 215 It is with this intense passion 
for being that the idea of death clashes. X863 H. Cox 
/nstn. I. IX. 220_The power thus assumed by the House of 
o o the fundamental rights of the people. 

1878 Black G^eu Past. xxi. i6g Whenever her wishes 
clashed with his, 

5 . To Strike in conflict, to attack with clashing 
or violence. (Cf. dash.) 
a. intr. with at, against, hito, etc. 

intent therein is . . to 
‘t divers times in his Tract. 
1852 1 ennyeon Ode Wetlmeton vi. ax He . . Against the 
fierjrfewand won! xsjs 

y®"® ®^ter her handiul 
route™ thOT^ clashed into the countless hosts of Persia and 

to. trans. 


MirA 7 authority of the Holy See .'.were neither 

Q. trans. strike (a person, etc.) heavily with 
an^hing that produces a clashing sound, e.g 
with a pailfiil of liquid. -Sir. * 

®3* Sum daschis the, sum doddis 
, **®7 Stagg Poems xa Some thwe 
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7 . To throw (something) violently, so that it 
strikes with a clashing sound; nearly = dash. 
Often with down. Sc. 

i8os A. Scott Poetns 178 (Jam.) Heavy dashes against 
me clashes Of sleet and rain that most fiercely blow. 1807 
Stagg Pomts qz At Seymie’s chafts she clash’d 'The whart, 
the glass at Jack she dash’d. Mod. Sc, They clashed 
pailfuls of water on the walls. 

8. To bang, slam (a door, etc.). Obs. exc. dial, 

a 1637 Lisle tr. Heliodonts' Hist, (N.), Then Thisbe, as 

though some man thence made a breach. Cries out, th’ 
adulter’s gone, and clasht the dore. x8a5-79 Jamieson, 
Clash, to_ bang a door or shut it with violence. ‘ I clash'd 
the dore in his face ’ Roxb. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
(£. D. S.), Clash, to clap heavily as a banged door. 

9 . intr. To move with violence and noise, dial. 


gossip. Sc. 

1697 Pleland Poems 98 (Jam.), I will not stay to clash 
and quibble ; About your nignayes. I'll not nibble. 1722-30 
Ramsay Fables x. Caterpillar ^ Ant, To stand up clashing 
with a thing, A creeping thing, the like of thee. 1784 Burns 
Welcome to Itlegit, Child iii, The mair they talk I*m kent 
the better. E'en let them clash. X876 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Clash, to noise in the gossiping way. x88o An- 
trim ^ Down Gloss,, ‘ He went and clashed on me '. 

11 . To clash np (Sc.) : (cf. to knock up.) 

X700 Sir a. Bali our Lett, on Travelling (Jam.) Some 
few rooms clacht up against the face of a rock, like a bird 
cage upon the side of a wall. X825-79 Jamieson, Cletsh 
np, to cause one object to adhere to another, by means of 
mortar, or otheiwise. It generally implies the idea of pro- 
jection on the part of the object adhering. 

Clashe, classhe, var. of Closh, Obs. 
Clasher (klse’/ai). [f. Ciash ». +-bii.] 

1 . One who or that which clashes or collides. 
x6o6 J. Raynoles Dolarney'sPrivu (1880) 118 There might 
be heard, the hideous lumbring swasher. Vnequally consort- 
ing with the clasher. 1834 Planche Brit. Costume 4 
The flat circular shields, .from their sonorous quality, .were 
called tarians or dashers. 0:1845 Hood Lament Toby 
xvii. For sorrow I could stick myself. But conscience is a 
clasher. 

'I' 2 . Some kind of musical instrument. Obs. 
x6ax J. Lane Triton’s T-ntmp. in SqFs Tale (1887) Introd. 
6 Bandoraes, orphaiions, stateliegrave, otherboes, classhers, 
sweetest of the thrave, and everie instrument of melodie. 

3 . Sc. A tale-bearer, a mischievous gossip. 

X788 PicKEN Poems 114 (Jam.) As tales are never held for 
fact That dashers tell. 

Olashiug (klffi’Jiq), vbl. sb. [f. Clash o. + 
-ING L] The action of the vb. Clash. 

a. Noisy concmiiion. 

x6x8 Bolton Floras ii. vi. 97 The extraordinary iowd 
clashing of their weapons. X697 Dammer Voy. (1698) I. xvi, 
448 We heard a clashing in the Water, like Boats rowing. 
x88a Besant All Sorts gs The bells, .with a clanging and 
a clashing which ring like a cry of despair. 

b. Collision, conflict, hostile passage. 

x64a Sir J. Meldrum in Rushw. Hist, Coll. ni. (1692) I. 
6aS Until . . France and Spain (by their mutual Clashings) 
have so far debilitated each other, that, etc. X701 J. 
Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 66 Some dashing be- 
tween the admiralty and the civil powers. xWsAthensnem 
6 June 721/3 Shelley and Mary continued, though not with- 
out divergences and clashings, to be genuinely attached to 
each other. 

o. Con^ct, disagreement, variance. 

■ 1656 ArtiL Handsom. 22 We shall never able to recon- 
cile the clashings and diversities of the Scripture style and 
expressions, c s68o fn Somers Tracts II. 436 There is no 
clashing of Oaths. X684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Cempit, viii. 310 
Concerning the drinking of Spaw-waters there is no .smaU 
clashing among Authours. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 42 
A dashing of claims. 

d. A shaking or jolting, dial. 
xSss Robinson Whitby Gloss., A Clashing, a shaking in a 
carrmge ; concussion, contact. X877 Holdertiess Gloss., 
ClasJnn, a jolting, as of a vehicle. 

Cla'Sliillg'y ppk That clashes, that clash. 

a. Striking noisily together or against. 

16x8 Bolton Floras lu. vi. 192 The beak-heads of our 
clashing Gallies charge in ring upon them. X643 Denham 
Poesns 33 His dreadful challei^e and his clashing be^ 
[a stag's horn]. x8o8 J. Barlow Columh. ill. sgo The conflict 
of the clashing war. 

b. Conflicting; disagreeing; mutually mterfenng. 

x66o Milton Free Commw. Wks. (1847) 446/a Till all Law 

be lost in the multitude of clashing statutes. 1714 Sped. 
No. S9S f 3 Every time that clashing metaphors are put 
together. 1869 Rawlinson Ane, Hist. 386 A consciousness 
of clashing interests. _ _ 

0 . Tattling, maliciously gossipii^. Sc. 
vfiiOgilvie 4 - Nairtis Trial 52 (Jam.) He. .has heard the 
dashing people of the country report that, etc. 

Gla'shingly, tidv. [f. prec. + -lt^.] in a 
clashing manner. 

a ; in Craig ; and in mod. Diet. 

ashy' (klffi’Ji), a. dial, [f. Clash + -t 
1 , Of the weather : Having heavy dashes of rain. 
182X Mrs. Wheeler Westfnrld, Dial. iiaThwedder was 
sae dashy. 1887 Hall Caine Son of Hagar I. 1. ii. 46 
'There’ll be dashy weather before nightfall, 

2 . Talkative, gossiping. 

1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clashy, noisy, 
talkative. ‘A dashy dan'. , , , ,, 

II ClSi'Shy, -66) tl>‘ Anglo-lnd. Also classy, 
[ad. Urdu khaldst.^ A tent-pitcher; a surveyor’s 
chain-man ; a native sailor (Yule), 

"YOL. II, 


1785 Tippoo's Lett. 171 (Y.) A hundred clashles have been 
sent to you from, the presence, c X813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah 
j- Lady 58 He instantly called the clashees, and hade them 
seize the boy. 1824 Heber India (1844) I. 194 (Y.) If the 
tents got dry, the clashees (tent-pitchers) allowed that we 
might proceed in the morning prosperously. 

Clasp (klosp), sh. Forms : 4-6 olaspe, 5 
eloape, olespe, 5-7 elapse, (6 glaspe), 7, 9 
dial, olaps, 4- clasp. [This, and the vb. of 
same form, appear in 14th c. Priority in time is 
given by our quots. to the sh., the etymological 
priority of which is also favoured by their general 
tenor. From an early date the form chspe varies 
with elapse (still used in southern dialects), but the 
evidence fails to show which is the original. No 
trace of either form is found outside English ; and 
the origin is entirely a matter of conjecture. Senses 
i-a appear to have been the source of the vb., and 
senses 3-6 in turn to have been influenced by or 
wholly taken from the vh. 

The sb. in its latter part recalls Hasp, or hapse (OE. 

ON. hespe a clasp, or fastening); also MLG. and 
MDu. gaspe, gespe, Du. gysp, dasp, buckle. (Wedgwood 
suggests direct imitation of uie sound of a metal fastening, 
as when we^ speak of the snap of a bracelet.) Whether 
elapse (if this were the original (brm) could be formed in 
some way from, or influenced by. Cup v. (OE. clyppati) to 
embrace, complecti, amplecti, appears doubtful, inasmuch 
as this meaning is Uttle applicable to the primary senses of 
the sb,, and appears to have been a later development in the 
vb., whence it was taken back into later senses of the sb.] 

1 . A means of fastening, generally of metal, con- 
sisting of two interlocking parts. 

c xaas Exeent. Sir S. Fraser in Pol. Songs (1839) 222 Ant 
the body hongeth at the galewes faste, With ymene claspes 
longe to laste. c X325 Coer de L. 4084 Undemethe is an 
hasp, Schet with a stapyl and a dasp. c X440 Promp. Parv. 
83 Clospe, offendix,Jirmacnlum, signacnlum, c 1450 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 383 Finnaculum, a elapse, or a broche. 
c X450 Hominale ibid. 734 Hoc artniclausum, a despe. 
XS70 Levins Manip. 35 A claspe, fibula, 1611 Cotgr , 
Agraphe, a claspe ; hooke ; brace. 

In specific uses ; a. A fastening to hold together 
parts of garments, the ends of a belt, girdle, etc. 

1480 Wnrdr. Acc. Edw. /f^fiSso) iig, iij paire of claspes 
of cooper and gilt. 1483 Ac/ x Rich. Ill, c. 12 § e Clasps 
for Gowns, Buckles for Shoes, 1683 Chalkhill Thealma 
^ Cl. SI Their Garments . . beneath their Raps Buckled to- 
gecher with a silver Claps. X716-8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. xxxii. ixx Fastened before with a clasp of diamonds. 
1874 Boutell Arms ^ Arm. ii. 38 The greaves . . are leg- 
gings formed of pewter-like metal fastened by clasps, 
b. The hook of a ‘ hook and eye ’ fastening. 
1568 Wills 4- Inv. H. C. (X83S) 294. ij jpoundc black threde 
ij«. — ^viij thowsande claspes and kepers iuj^> Ibid. A thousand 
glaspes and kepers vijrf. xdfix Overseers' Acc, Holy Cross, 
Cemtei-6. in W- F. Shaw Kent.Dial., For Goodwife Spaynes 

f jrles peticoate and waistcoate making, and elapses, and 
indinge, and a pockett, 

c. A fastening of the covers of a book. 

X454-56 Churchw. Acc. St, Andrews, Eastcheap in Brit, 
Mag. XXXI. 243 Faied for Clapses and Corses of the grete 
Boke iiijx. Hid. X530 Falsgr. 205/2 Claspe for a boke.^ 2532 
More Confut. Tindale Wka 814/2 The scrypture is in the 
Apocalyppes called the hooke elapsed with seuen clapses. 
x^9 Compl, Scot. vii. (1873) 7 ° Hefiand ane beuk in his 
hand, the glaspis var fast lokkyt vitht rouste. X549 Bk, 
Com. Prayer(QnStQxCi, Bounde in Lether, inPaper Boardes, 
or Claspes. 27x0 Steele Toiler No 245 y 2 A Bible bound 
in Shagreen, with gilt Leaves and Clasps. 2874 Burnand 
My TimexxsH. 268 Old-fashioned account books with clasps, 

d. fig. A fastening, connexion, bond of union. 
2675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xiy. 205 The golden clasp 
whereby things material and spiritual are united. 2850 
Mrs, Browning Drama Exile Poet. Wks. I. 22 Unfasten- 
ing, clasp by clasp, the hard, tight thought Which clipped 
my heart. 2874 H. Reynolds John Bapt. i. § i. 12 John 
may fairly be regarded as the clasp of the two Testaments, 
f 2 . A grappling iron or hook, [See Clasp v, 3.] 

1552 Huloet, Claspe or erapelynge yron, to close shippes 
to gyther, harpa, 2598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 594 (R.) In the 
ballast of the said ships, .beames of thicke planks, being 
hollow and beset with yron pikes beneath, but on each 
side full of clasps and hookes to ioyne them together, 
f 3 . A tendril, a Clasper. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbaeh’s Hush. j. (1586) 34 Wyndyng, 
with claspes about such plantes as are next hym. Ibid, 35 
It hath tendrels or claspes as the Vine hath. 27x3 Derham 
Phys. Theol, x. note ig (R.) Claspers. .of bnony have a 
retrograde motion about every third circle, in form of a 
doable clasp, .so that if they miss one way they may catch 
the other. 

4 . The act of surrounding or comprehending and 
holding ; embrace, lit. and fig. 

a 2637 B. JoNsoN Ep. Seldeit, Nothing but the round Large 
clasp of Nature, such a wit can bound. ^2665 T. Mall 
Offer oJF. Help 126 Within the clasp of this blessed cove- 
nant. 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. xi. 43 Vast Bodies, whose 
Dimensions exceed the clasp of our narrow Phantasms, 
b. Taking in the arms, embrace, 

2604 Skaxs. Oih. I. i. 227 To the grosse claspes of a Las- 
ciuious Moore. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxxiv. Diffusing 
bliss In glance and smile, and clasg and kiss. 

0. A reciprocal grasp or joining of hands. 

2832 Lytton Eugene a. i.xii. (Stratm.), Madeline gave him 
her hand ; he held it for a moment with a trembling clasp. 
2872 B. Taylor Faust izSqs) !. xiL 244 Let this warm clasp 
ofhands declare thee What is unspesikable. 

6. Something that clasps (in sense 4 of the vb.). 
2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, Clasp-hook, an iron clasp, 
in two parts, moving upon the same pivot, and overlapping 
one another. 2878 Meredith Teefh R26 No matter now 


accurately the clasps may be adapted . . they are almost 
sure, .to seriously injure tne teeth they are thrown around. 

6. A military decoration : a bar or slip of silver 
fixed transversely upon the ribbon by which a medal 
is suspended ; the medal being given for the whole 
campaign, the clasps bear the names of those im- 
portant operations in it at which the wearer was 
present. 

28x3 Gen. Order 7.0ct. in Land. Gax. 9 Oct., The Crosses, 
Medals, and Clasps aie to be worn .. suspended by a Ribbon 
of the colour of the sash, with a blue edge, round the neck. 
x86x Times la July, He was . . all through the Peninsular 
campaign, having a medal and six clasps, bearing the names 
‘ Toulouse ‘ Pyrenees ’, ‘ Salamanca^ ‘ Fuentes d’Onor ', 

‘ Busaco and ‘ Egypt 

7 . Comb, with the sense ‘ clasping ’, ‘ acting as a 
clasp’, as in clasp- hoop, -iron, -lock, -plate, pn some 
of these clasp- may be the verb stem,] Olaap- 
hook, a pair of hooks, tongs, etc., with overlapping 
jaws ; clasp-maker, f clasp-man. Also Clasp- 
knife, -NAIL. 

2867 Smyth Sailor's Wd.-Bk, *Clasp-hook. 2794 Rig- 
ging 4 Seamanship 1 , 24 In seventy-four gun ships and 
upwards is another hoop put on over the flsh and fill- 
ings, called a Masp-hoop. It has a hinge in the middle. 
c xSfo H. Stuart Secunaris Catech. 73 Clasp hoops are , . 
put on over the cheeks between each drift hoop. 2796 J. 
Bovs Agric. ICent (2813) 52 Through the centi'e of the axle 
is a *cIasp-iron. 2664 Febvs Diary (2879) III. 5 To the 
*clas^maker’s to have it [my Chaucei) clasped and bossed. 
26x9 PuRCHAS Microcosmus Iv. 522 'To the Stationers are 
also subject, the Binder, *Claspe-man, and I know not what 
other Fne. 2850 Gkote Greece 11. Ivi. VII, 134 The pointed 
*clasp.pins of the feminine attire. 2878 L. P. Meredith 
Teeth 226 If suction plates are properly made, much less 
injury arises from their use than from ^clasp plates. 

Clasp (klasp), V. Forms : 4-7 claspe, elapse, 
4-5 clospe, Qdial. claps, 6- clasp. [See Clasp jA 
Senses 1-3 appear to be directly f. the sb. ; senses 4-7 
appear to be developed from these, perh. under influence of 
Clip v. to embrace {complecti, ampledi} which clasp has in 
modem use to a great extent superseded; and we may 
suspect in this development some association with grasp, so 
that ‘clasp ’ came to oe ‘ to grasp clipping'.] 

1 . irans. To fasten with a clasp ; to secure or 
close with a clasp. Also with up. 

13S6 Chaucer ProL 273 A Marchant, .His bootes clasped 
[v.r. clospede, elapsed, ciapsid] faire and fetisly. 2483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 208/2 Shete my brother the bokes of the 
prophetes and elapse them. 2532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 814/2 The hooke elapsed with seuen clapses. 2597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. § 22 (J.) Sermons are the keys . . and 
do open the scriptures ; which being but read, remain, in 
comparison, still clasped. <2x763 Shlnstone Wks, (1764) 

I . 246 One modest einrald clasp’d the robe she wore. x8i6 
Keatinge Trccu. I. 6 The traveller should never clasp up 
his note book in despair. 

h.fig. 

2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11, xxiii. (2865) 396 To make him claw 
his teeth and not undo ’em. 2829 Hood Eugene A. vi, O 
God, could I so close my mind And clasp it with a clasp I 

2 . To furnish or fit (e.g. a book) with a clasp. 
xd6o [see Clasping vbi. x6.]. 2664 Pepys Diary (2879) HI. 
To the clasp-maker's to have it [my Chaucer] clasped and 
ossed. 27x6 Cibber Love Makes man ii. i, 

1 8 . To fasten ; make fast to, together', to grapple 
(a ship). Obs. 

<2x450 Le Morte Arth. 1847 To the chambyr dore he 
sprent^ And claspid it wyth barres twoo. 2530 Palsgr. 
485/2, 1 claspe or grapyll fast togyther, as men of watre do 
their shyppes ..The first thynge they dyd, they clasped 
their shyppes togyther. 2642 Fuller Holy Sf Prof. St. it, 
xvii. 113 The good Merchant . . by his trading claspeth the 
Hand to the continent, and one countrey to another, 

4 . To take hold of by means of encircling parts ; 
to hold closely by closing round; loosely e.'o.d.poei. 
to environ, surround, enfold. 

2447 Bokenham Seyntys (2835) 85 Pe serpentys . . claspyd 
hir helys ant ]re dust dyde lykke her fro. xno Palsgr. 485/2, 

I claspe, 1 hold a thyng fast bytwene my legges or in myn 
armes, /e gryppe. 2578 Banister Hist. Man vni. 103 [The] 
Muscle . . nearely wrapping, or claspyng the hinder side of 
y< eye. 2604 T. Passions vi. 315 As curious a gene- 

ration as ever was clasped vnder the cope of Heaven. 
<2 2845 Hood Ruth i. She stood breast high amid the corn. 
Clasp’d by the golden light of morn. x866 B. Taylor 
Bath Poems 252 Where headlands clasp the crescent cove. 
2875 Darwin Insectiv. PL vi. 101 Well clasped by the 
surrounding short tentacles. x888 Lowsley Berksh. Wds. 
(£. D. S.l, Claps, to clasp. [Also in Hampsh. j- 1 , Wight 
Gloss., and West Sotn, Word-bk.\ 

lb. Spec, To take hold of by throwing both arms 
round ; to embrace. Also fig. 

*549 CovERDALs Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. vii. 3, I claspe and 
embrace you all together with my whole harte. 2583 Stany- 
HURST AEneis ii. ^rb.) 68 Thryce dyd I theare couet, to 
col, to clasp her in armes. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 918 Thy 
suppliant I beg, and clasp thy knees. 2752 Young Brothers 

II. i, Rome extends Her longing arms Jo clasp you for her 
own. 2850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxviii. 8 In the midmost 
heart of grief Thy passion clasps a secret joy. 2864 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 223 He clasped me in his arms, and 
kissed me. 2866 Geo.'Eliot,^. Hof/ (1868) 23 She should 
clasp her son ag^n. 

6. To hold with close pressure of the curved 
hand : esp. to clasp the hand of another. To clasp 
hands : to join one’s hands by interlocking the fin- 
gers ; also, to close or firmly join hands with another. 

2583 STANYiiURSTy£'H£2j ii.(Arb.)62 Shee claspt my right- 
hand. 2608 Shaks. Per. ii. iv. 57 We’ll clasp hands. 2795 
Southey foan-of Arc iv. 160 He. .clasp'd with warmth her 
hand. 2847-9 'Todd CycLAnat, IV . 203/2 The hand [of the 
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CLASS. 


CLASPED. 

Cliinipan2ee1 is thus admirably formed for clasping the thick 
boughs of forest trees. iBst Loxgf. Gphi. Leg. vi, Castle 
Vautshergt Another hand than thine Was gently held and 
clasped in mine. i 8 S 9 W. CotLi.vs Q. of Hearts (1875) 46 
You will clasp your hands in amazement. x86o Tyndall 
Giac, L § II. 81 At half-past three pjn. my friend and 1 
clasped hands upon the top. 

6. intr. To lay hold or fix itself by clasping. 
Obs. (exc. as absol. use of a prec. trans. const.) 

*568 Gbafton Ckrott. Edw. Ir, II. 725 The fine Steele 
never cleved faster to the Adamant stone, than he will .sticke 
and claspe with you. 1608 Shaxs. Per, iv. i. 56 Clasping to 
the masL 1631 Gouge God's Amnns iv. § 13. 397 By lus 
clasping about the timber. 164* Rogers Naamaa 450 
Cords of mercy . . elapse about them. 1730 L.. Gordon 
MajffieCs Amphith. 215 That the Iron might clasp the better. 

7 . causal. To bend or fold tightly rotuid or <mer. 

1798 Ellis & Canning Loves of Triangles zis in Aiiti- 

ydfobin, Round his tall neck to clasp her fond embrace. 
x^S Darwin InsKtiv. PL vi. 87 After the tentacles have 
remained closely clasped over any object. 1877 Mss. Fos- 
RESTBR JtffgnoH I. 103 Miguon clasps her arms round her 
knees. 

Clasped (hlaspt), fpl. a. [f. Clasp v. and ji.) 

1 . Fastened by a clasp ; held by or in a clasp. 

Z583 Stanyhdrst HSneis i. (Arb.) 20 His claspt hands, 

Zj99-i832 Mlvsheu Span. JDict., A 3 ote?uida, buttoned, 
clasped, hooked. Abra^ado, hu gg ed, or clasped in armes. 

2 . Having a clasp or clasps. 

167s Land. Gas. No. 1032/4 A little paper parchment 
covered Book claspt, s8Sg Jepksoh Sritianyvu. 97 Hold* 
ing in the right-hand a clasped book. 18^ Daily Nefius 24 
June 3 '5 Conspicuous by., many-clasped medtus for ser- 
vices in the Cnmean campaign, etc. 

Glasper (klwspaa). [f. as prec. + -eb 

1 . One who or that which clasps ; a means for 
holding fast : often used more or less technically. 

JSSt Turner Herbal i. Ltj a. The clasperes of the fysbe 
called polypus. 1713 Derham in PJtil. Traus. XXVI 1. 323 
The two Claspers of the Mlrrometer. 1839 Carpenter 
Anim.Pfys. xii.(i872)483 They maybe morepppropriately 
termed claspers than hands. 1869 Cufpobd in Eng.PIech. 
24 Deo. 345^ The 'false legs ’ [of caterpillars] — more gener- 
ally denominated * claspers by naturalists of our day. 

D. Bot. A tendril of a climbing plant. 

1577 Googe Here^. Hnsb. (i^861 1. 38. 137S Lyts Dodoeus 
III. xlvL 380 ^White Brionie is something like unto the 
common vine iu his leaves and Claspers. 1871 Grew A nai. 
Plantsi, iii. App. § 3. ^ 1891 '&KtCreaiiou(z'jzj^ 111 Other 
spedes .. furnished with Claspers and Tendrila axjs* 
Lisle Hwsb. (17321 19S The claspeis of the peas had taken 
hold of it. x8s3 J. Badcock Doui.Aniuse»i. 35 The claspers 
of brio^ shoot spirally. 

o. Zool.m/l. Appendages of the male of certain 
fishes and insects, serving to hold the female, 

1839^^ Todd Cycl. Auat. III. oio/i In some insects, .the 
perns ,, m associated^ with special organs, termed claspers, 
which apiisc in the impregnating act. 1835 Owen Cmnp. 
Anat. xii. (L.), The claspers are present in the chimmroid 
fishes as well as in the plagiostomes. 1880 Gunther Fishes 
348 The males are provided with ‘daspers’ in connection 
with the ventral fins. 

2 . One who makes clasps ; one who fits books 
with clasps. 

1885 Bookseller 3 Mar. 307 Fublisbers’ bookbinders, book 
mounters and claspers, 

Claspered (kla-spajd), a. [f. prec. -ed^,] 
Furnished with claspers or tendrils. 
iSaS in Webster, and in mod. Diets. 

tCla'spet. Obs-'i- [f. Clasp +-E 3?, dim. suffix.] 
A little clasp. 

1611 Flouo, Arpesitii, little claspets of iron to ioine stones 
in walles. 

Claspin^T (kla-spin), vbl. sb, [f. Clasp ».] 
The action of vb. Clasp. 

1480-3 Chttrchiu. Acc. Si. Androids East Cheap in Brit. 
Mag, XXXI. 396 Payd for clapsyng and glewing of the 
bokys. x$St Phaer jEneid vin. 192 Mens bodies dead 

he did deuise to ioyne to bodies quick . . In wretched clasp- 
ings vyle. i6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 342 The luie. , that with 
clipping and clasping bindeth trees. x6a8 Shaks. Per. i. i. 
128 Your untimely daspiags with your child. x8so Mss. 
'Sio.wreaina Drmna of ExilePaems I. j8 Their faces shine 
Betwixt the solemn claspings of their wings, 
Cla'Spine^, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -I-INQ 2,] That 
clasps; grasping, embracing, enclosing. 

iSii CoTGs., Peuilles, the clasping tendrels . . of a Vine. 
1887 Milton P. L. ix. 217^ Direct The clamping Ivie where 
to climb. X7X7 Pope Eloisa 234 My dasptng arms. xSya 
Oliver f/rw. Bot. ii. 172 Clasping lanceolate, .leaves. 

Clasp-knife. A knife the blade of which folds 
or shuts into the handle ; esp. a large knife of this 
type in which the blade when opened is rigidly 
fixed by means of a catch. 

X73S in Johnson.^ X827 in Hone Every-day Bk. II, 1182 
The rude clasp-knife life the coarse meal. X833 J. Holland 
Mawnf. Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 9 About the year 1630 
clasp or spring knives began to be made with handles of 
won, which in a little time they covered with horn, tortoise- 
shell, etc. 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. i. i. 8 He opened 
a sailor’s clasp-knife. 

ClaS]^3Uil. +a. See quot. 1731. h. A nail 
with a flat bead to clasp the wood. 

, (^l<*tp-f^ails are such whose heads are brought 

they will sink into the Wood. 
iMx Jaecheenic § 327 There are strong clasp nails and fine 
clMp najls, X884 Holland Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S. ), Clasp 
JVailSf thm wrought nails which will clasp or clench. 

Clasps. In 7 olaisps. ‘ An inflammation of 
the termination of the sublingual gland, a disf>afi<» 
pf horses ' (Jfamieson). 


a 1603 Montgomerie Flyiing 301 The cords and the cout- 
euil, the claisps and the deik& 

Class (klas), sb. [In 17th c. classe, a. F. classe 
(14th c. in Littr^l, ad. L. classis : see Classis, 
which was in earlier use. The evidence for the 
£ng. word begins with Blount ; but there is an 
earlier (casual) Sc. use ; sense 8.] 

1 . Roman flist. Each of the six divisions or 
orders of the Roman people in the constitution as- 
cribed to Servius Tullius. 

X638 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Classical. He^ divided the 
Romans into six great Armies or Bands which he called 
Classes ; The valuation of those in the first Classe was not 
under two hundred pounds, a 1859 De Quincey Lett. Vng. 
Man Wks. XIV. 37 mte. Such a man was rated as to his 
income in the third class, such another in the fourth, apd so 
on ; but he who was in the highest was said emphatically 
to he of the class, ' classicus 

2 . A division or order of society according to 
status ; a rank or grade of society. 

Now common in the phrases Higher {.Upper), Middle, 
Lower Classes, Working Classes ; which appear to be of 
modem introduction. Higher and Lower Orders were 
formerly used. This appears to be only partly derived from 
sense i, and largely from the general sense . 

[1638 Blount Glossogr,, Classe . . an order or distribution 
of people according to their several Degrees.] 1772 Hanway 
{title). Observations on the Causes of the Dissoluteness which 
reigns among the lower classes of the people. 1808 Med. 
fml, XV. 428 Its efficacy here, among the lower class, to 
whom, above 4,000 copies have been distributed, is beyond 
our expectations. 1818 Owen {title). Two Memorials on 
behalf of the Working Classes. X826 J. Wiieon Noct. A m- 
hros. Wks. 1833 I- tif 1 would.. introduce the upper classes 
into the wark. X830 Decl. Birmingh. Pol, Union in Life 
T, A ttwood X. (1883) 133 That the rights and interests of the 
middle and lower classes of the people are not efficiently 
represented in the Commons House of Parliament. 1832 
Blackio. Mag, Jan. 131/2 Calumniating the ‘ middle classes *. 
1832 A. Fonblanque Eng. wider Seo. Administr, (1837) II. 
268 The best of the higher orders . . the worst of the lowest 
classes. 2858 Emerson Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 67 The habit of brag runs through all classes, from the 
Times newspaper . . down to the boys of Eton, a x86a 
Buckle Civilix. (1869) II. iii. 130 Our great Rebellion was 
in its external form a war of classes. XS78 Green Short Hist, 
iv. § 4 (1882) 193 The tyranny of class over cla.ss. 

b. The system of such divisions of society; rank 
(esp. high rank), caste, c. TAe classes ; the classes 
of the community raised above or sepaiated from 
‘ the masses * or great body of the people. 

1843 Disraeli Sybil (i86j) 199 Walled out from sympathy 
by prejudices and convictions more impassable than all the 
mere consequences of class. x888 Gladstone in Pall MM 
G. 3 May ir^a Station, title, wealth, social inHuence . . in a 
word, the spirit and power of class. .The adverse host, then, 
consists of class, and the dependents of class. .On these and 
many other great issues the classes have fought uniformly 
on the wrong side, and have uniformly been beaten. xMy 
Fowler Princ, Morals u. ii. 99 An intense feeling of class 
or caste. 

3 . A division of the scholars or students of an 
institution, receiving the same instruction or ranked 
together as of the same standing. Also, the assem- 
bling or attendance of such a body ; the instruction, 
lessons, or course of lectures given thereat. 

In Engli^ Grammar Schools the traditional and conven- 
tional division is into Six Forms numbered from the lowest 
upward. In large schools these are for practical purposes 
ofien subdivided into lower, middle, and upper or other 
divisions, which are really distinct classes. The number of 
Classes, on the contrary, when this term is used, is unlimited, 
and thw are usually reckoned from the highest downward. 

x6s6 Blount Glosser., Classe .. In Schools (wherein this 
word is most used) a Form or Lecture restrained to a certain 
company of Scholars. xSpx Wood A th. Oxon 1. 80 He went 
through the usual classes of Logick and Philosophy with 
unwearied industry. X740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 
209 The Boys of the upper Classes may be admitted. xBsy 
Lvtton PeSiam I. ii. ti, I was in the head class when I left 
Eton. X873-6 Edinb. Vniv. Cal, 68 Examinations on the 
work done in the Class. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow H. 167 
There’s an evening class of little street Arabs. Mod. Is the 
School divided into Classes or Forms ? 

b, spec. In U.S. colleges, a division containing 
all students of the same standing, who enter the 
same year, pursue together the various steps of 
the academic course, and finally graduate together 
at the close of their fourth year; each class is 
named from the year of its graduation, e. g. ‘ the 
class of 1835 ’, that of Longfellow and Hawthorne, 
at Bowdoin College. Hence class-system, now 
often opposed to the ‘ university system in which 
this nniform fixed curriculum does not obtain. Also 
class day, etc. : see 10. 

1828 in Webster. 1862 [See Class-day in 10]. 1870 
Porter .. 4wKr. Colleges 191 We do not see how an American 
college without fixed Classes can have an efficient common 
life. .Should the class be destroyed or set aside by the sub- 
stitution of the rSgime of the univer.sity for the rlgime of 
the college, the energy and interest of the common life . . 
must inevitably go with it. Ibid. The class system is es- 
sential to an efficient and energetic common college life, 
itos Longfellow Morituri Salutamus (On the occasion of 
the soth anniversary of the Bowdoin College class of 1823). 
x88a Memoir of Longfellow in Poems (Chandos) 10 It was 
a remarkable class in which he found himself, for it con- 
^^0.. Nathaniel Hawthorne, George B. Cheever, and J. 

0 ^-shhott. 2887 Cabot Mem. Emerson 62 The class of 
iBai [Emerson’s] held for fifty years its annual reunion at 
CdniDnuges 


4. A division of candidates or competitors ac- 
cording to merit, as a result of examination. Also 
attrih.-, and elliptically, a class certificate or degree, 
as in to take a class at Oxford -io take an honours 
degree in one of the Schools. 

1807 E. Tatham Addr. to Convoc. (Oxf.) 13 In regard to 
the Schedule of the Three Classes, and parUcularly in 
regard to the First Class, there may be different opinions. 
x86x M. Burrows Pass ^ Class {1866) 21 The Pass papers 
occupy one day, the Class papers from fqur to five. I bid. 
so What particular class a man has obtained. XM3 Loud 
Univ. Cal. First BA., In the course of the following week, 
the Examiners shall publish a list of the Candidates . - arranged 
in Three Classes, according to their respective degrees of 
proficiency. 1868 M. Pattison Acadesn. Org, 230 This is 
the distinction between what is compuLsory on all, and what 
is left to voluntary ambition— the distinction between ‘ Pass 
and ‘Class’. Ibid. 298 Dr. Pusey, living on the spot, can 
discriminate between the ‘ Pass ' ana the ‘ Class ' curriculum. 
Mod, I shall read for a class in History. He will be lucky 
if he gets his class at all. All members of the corps must 
go down to the butts this week to shoot their class. 

5 . A division of things according to grade or 
quality, as hi^h or low, first, second, etc. 

Esp. used for the different grades of accommodation in 
travelling by railway or steamboat. The phrases high-class, 
low-class, first-class, secof id-class, and the like, are common 
in attrib. use, e.g. ‘high-class goods’, ‘second-class pas- 
senger*. See High, etc. . „ . , tt- , 

1694 R. BuRTHOGGEif eGW« 234 A Conjurer of the Highest 
Class. 1832 Mrs. Carlyle •Lett. II. 173, I came by the 
second-class, and so saved the nine shillings. 187^ Sala in 
Daily Tel. 26 Dec., Inability, .to make up her mtnd as to 
what class she means to travel by. 

6 . gen. A number of individuals (persons or 
things) possessing common attributes, and grouped 
together imder a general or ‘ class ’ name ; a kind, 
sort, division. (Now the leading sense.) 

x6^ Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 201 Anemonies and Flowens 
of that Class should be discreetly pruned. X709 Steele 
TatlerlAo. 77 f 2 This Class of modern Wits I shall reserve 
for a chapter by itself 1742 Pope Dune, iv, 89 Whate’er 
of mongrel no one class admits, A wit with dunces, and a 
dunce with wits. 2789 Belsham Ess. II. xli. 532 Civil in- 
capacities affecting whole classes of citizens. xSio Cole- 
ridge Friend (1865) 30 The class of readers, to which he 
means to address his communications. 2833 Ure Philos. 
Matinf, 372 Comparing the wages paid to operatives of the 
different classes, sexes, and ages. 2870 Rolleston Asiim, 
Life 132 A third nerve of the sympathetic class, 
b. in Logical classification. 

2848 Mill Logic (1856) I. vii. § 2 By eveiy general name 
which we introduce, we create a class, if there be any 
things, real or imaginary, to compose it. 2833 Bain Senses 

e int, in. li. § 17 (1864) 480 A class difier.s from a catalogue 
y virtue of a common resemblance iiiihe midst of diversity. 
286p Fowler Deduct. Logy: 64 We conceive that there is no 
limit to our power of making classes. 

0 . Natural History. One of the highest groups 
into which the Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral 
Kingdom is divided, a class being subdivided into 
orders, and these again to genera, and species. 
Intermediate groups are now often established between 
these ; thus above classes are sub-kitgdoms. 

2753 Chambers Cycl, Supp, s.v. Botany, The knowledge 
of the classes, genera, species . . of plante. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. ix. Explanation of the Classes in the Lin- 
usean System. 2847 Carpenter Zool, § 8 The principal 
groups, or classes, are subdivided into others, termed orders. 
2872 OuvER Elem.Boi.u. % 4. 125 The characters of a Class 
are common not only to its Subclasses and Divisions, but 
to ffie. , Orders, Genera, and Species included in that Class, 
d. Geom. (see qnot.) 

1869 Salmon Conic Sections (ed. 5) § 143 note, A curve is 
said to be of the cla.s5, when through any point « tan- 
gents can be drawn to the curve. A conic is therefore a 
curve of the second degree and of the second class : but in 
higher curves the degree and class of a curve are com- 
monly not the same, 

7. Eccles. a. = Classis 3. 

1783 Warton Notes on Milton’s Poems (T.), The city of 
London being distributed into twelve classes, each 
chose two ministers and four lay-elders, to represent them 
in a provincial assembly. 

b. In the Methodist societies ; A subdivision of 


leader ’ for religious purposes. 

15,4a Wesley (187a) I. 357 That the whole society 
should he divided into little companies or classes — about 
^elve in each class. 2752 Hampson Mem. Wesley HI. 82 
jLacti society is divided into companies of ten or fifteen, 
called classes; each of which regularly meets the leader 
9"ce a week. 2883 Minutes Wesleyan Conf. 362 The 
^daf work*****^^**^" Classes is our most important 


. - t — '•'J — • imvY. rare* 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist, Scot, iv. (1887) 202 He 
furnissed a memellous classe, quhilke to the sey he sett ladne 
With a multitude innumerable of men of armes. 1656 Bloumt 
Glossogr., Classe {classis), a ship, or Navy. 

9 . attrib, or quasi-tti^’, (in sense 2), ‘pertaining 
to a class, or classes, of society’, often ‘pertaining 
to the upper classes’, as in class-education, -griev- 
ance, interest, -journal, -legislation, -privilege. 

• 2 ?* Dickens Bleak Ho. vii., The turkey always troubled 
with a class-grievance (probably Christmas). 2836 Emer- 
son Eng. Pratts, Race, Bitter class-legislation. 2836 R, 
Vaughan (i860) II. 256 It knows nothing of class- 

rehgion. z86x Ttnys ax Nov. 6/3 The word ‘cIms’, when 
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CLASSICAL. 


interests 1868 M. Pai iisou Acadent. Org, 396 Class-edu- 
cation would seem to be as rooted an idea in the English 
mind, as denominational religion. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist, 
III. xix. 326 If their class-sympathies were with the clergy. 
1879 Escott England i. 92 1 ne inexpediency of allowuig 
magistrates to adjudicate in special cases in which they 
have a chiss interest. 1888 Pall Mall G. 4 May The 
class journals . . classify and concentrate all the news that 
affects a particular trade for the benefit of those engaged 
therein. 

10. Comb., as class-notion, -room, -teachiitg, 
-variety ; in sense b, class-leader, -meeting, -as- 
tern ; class-wise adv. ; class-book, a book used 
in class- teaching ; class-cup {U.S.\ a silver cup 
presented by a College Class to the first son born 
to one of the members after graduation ; class- 
day {U. i".), the day on which, in American Col- 
leges, the Senior Class celebrate, witli literary and 
social festivities, the completion of their college 
course ; class-fellow, a scholar or student in the 
same class with others at school or college ; class- 
firing, trial shooting among riflemen, to obtain a 
position in one of the classes; class-list, a list 
of the members of a class (sense 3 ) ; also spec, a 
list containing the names of those who have passed 
an examination, arranged in classes according to 
merit ; olass-iuan, (at Oxford University) one who 
is placed in a class-list or obtains ' honours ’ after 
examination ; so classmansbip (720»r£-ro^.); class- 
name, the name of a logical class, a general name; 
in Gram, the chief division of Common Nouns, 
including such as are common to every individual 
of a class, c.g. man, dog, book, tree ; f class-office, 
? a lottery-office ; class-subject, a subject taught 
in a class ; also, one set for examination in honours ; 
class-ticket, in Sc. Universities, a ticket given to 
a student certifying attendance at any class. 

X831 Carlyle Sart. Res, 11. iii. xxg Among the earliest 
tools . . which a man , . of letters, gets to handle, ara his 
*Class-books. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. ii. xiii. 347 
At present Caesar is considered an elementary Class Book. 
x8(Sa Macm. Mag. Aug. 293 He had a good time of it that 
*class-day at Cambridge [U.S.lamong hts old comrades and 
class-mates. i88fi J, Quincy in Holmes Life Emerson 45 
Emerson accepted the duly of delivering the Poem on Class 
Day. 1873 Edin. Unto, Cal. 336 Annual salaries^ (exclu- 
sive of *cra.s.s Fees) attached . . to the Professorships, etc. 
V]3A Bisricbley Lett, 23 Feb. Wks. 1871 IV. 214 A * class- 
fellow of mine in the College. x888 Vct. Melcund in xgih 
Cent, XXXIII. 563 With Mounted Riflemen, >*class-finng 
alone gives a good deal of work. 1837 Kingsley T%w Y, 
Ago iv. 8s A tidy, God-fearing person . . One of these 
Methodist \lass-leaaers. 1887 SiR R. H. Roberts In the 
Shires i. 14 It was seen at the head of the *class-list in the 
scliool quadrangle when the class-lists were posted, a 1859 
De Quincey Lett, Yng, Man Wks. XIV. 57 note, A man 
was rated os to his income, .he who was in the liigne.st was 
said emphatically to be of the class, * classicns ', a ^class- 
man, without adding the number. z86x M. Burrows Pass 
(J Class 1x860) 263 note, Xenoplion’s . . works are not those 
usually taken up by the Class-man. 1883 L. Stephen Life 
//. Fawcett iii. 76 A youth just freSh from his *classman- 
ship often impresses his seniors as a little too conde- 
scending, 1884 American Vlll. 71 Chapel and *'class- 
mceting pulled one way, and church the other. X870 
Bowen Logic xi. 353 The. .essential qualities of the objects 
denoted by the *class-name. Hid, yii. 221 In a hierarchy 
of Concepts, the same '"class-notion is at once a Genus to 
the class below, and a Species to the class above. 1714 
Lottd, Gas, No. ^228/4 Whoever brings them to Mr. Ravand 
at the *Class-Office Anno 1712, at the Exchequer, shall have 
40f. reward. X870 N. Porter Amer. Colleges 192 Under 
the searching tests of the *Class-rooms the capacity of each 
man is satisfactorily ascertained. x88a Buxton in xgth Cent. 
Nov. 792 The "class subjects include English grammar, his- 
tory, etc. X873 Earle Pkilol, Eng. Tong, (ed. 2) § 211 The 
grammarian, .forms rules in which he legislates '•'elass-wise 
for the words so grouped. 

Class (klas), V. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. dosser^ 

1 1. trans. To divide or distribute into classes, 
to Classify, Ohs. 

. *705 Arsuthnot Coif/s tj.\ I considered that by the class- 
ing and methodizing such, passages, I might instruct the 
reader. 1733 Johnson Pref,, A people polished by 
arts, and classed by subordination. 1794 J. R. Sullivan 
View of Nat. i. 72 This fact causes an insurmountable diffi- 
culty in classing mountains. 

2. To place iii a class, assign io its proper class 
or groftp. 

1776 Adam Smith fV. N. iv. ix. (1869) II. 260, I have 
classed artificers, manufacturers, and merchants among the 
productive labourers. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 104 
Widely as the two differed in opinion, they were popularly 
classed together as canting schismatics. 1873 Joweto Plato 
(ed. a) III. 2x8 Vou class injustice with wisdom and virtue. 
X879 R. T. Smith St. Basil the Great x. 115 We find far 
more difficulty in classing him. 

b, To place (students or scholars) in a class or 
classes, for instruction in common ; to place in a 
particular class as the result of examination, to 

^.8 . . Thackeray Character Sk. Misc. V. 33 x (Hoppe) At a 
second year’s examination. .Tom was not classed at all. 

8 . intr. (for rejlfi To take one’s position in, or 
fall into, a (particular) class or division j to rank ; 
to be classed, , . 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii)_IV. 246 If I cannot do 
credit, .to the female sex, by bringing down such an angel 
as this to class with and adorn it. x8i6 Keatinge Irav. 


II. 92 This fine country, .whose people class morally so 
high in the scale of mankind. 1863 Bushnell Vicar. Sacrif. 
ii. (1866} 26 Those who class as believers. 

Classable (kla-sab’l), a. Also -Ible. [f. Class 
V. + -ABLE.] Capable of being classed. 

Z846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. for classiile. z86a 
H._ Spencer First Princ. i. iv. §24 (1875) 81 ’The Uncon- 
dit|oned..as classable neither with any form of the con- 
ditioned nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot be 
classed at all. 18^79 — Data of Ethics xv. 259 On the 
assumption that it is definitely classable as good or bad. 

OlaSSed (klast), Ppl, a, [f. as prec. + -ED.J 
Placed in a class or classes, arranged in classes. 

x888 Athenaeum 10 Nov. 628/1 The ten years consumed 
already upon the classed catalogue [of the Bodleian]. 

Classes (kla'sai). [f. as prec. + -eb.] One 
who classes ; one who sorts according to kind or 
quality : a technical name in the 'wool and cotton 
trades. 

x8x6 Mouth. Mag. XLII. 33 The classers of clouds adopt 
three main divisions. 1883 Leisure Hour 244/1 The fleece, 
when skirted, is rolled up, and we now follow it to the 
classer's table. 1883 Cable Dr. Sevier i. Cotton factors, 
buyers, brokers, .classers, pickers, pressers. 

Classlie, obs. form of Clash. 

Classible, bad form of Classable a. 

Classic (klse'sik), a. and sb. fad. F. classiqtie, 
or L. classic-us of the highest class, of the first 
order, f, classis : see Class sS. and -ic, 

GelUus has ‘ classicus . . scriptor, non proletarius*, where 
the word means ‘ high-class’, as opposed to ‘low* (cf. prole- 
tarius sernto, Fla utus), and this is the main sense of classique 
in Cotgr,, as well as in our earliest examples. Littre how- 
ever takes as his first sense of classique ‘Used in or be- 
lonmng to the classes of colleges or schools’; and it is 
probable that this notion has influenced the word in its 
extension to the ancient authors generally, as studied in 
school or college, together with the associated languages, 
literature, history, geography, mythology, art, etc. It is 
probable, also, that the transference of the epithet from the 
first-class or standard writers in Greek and Latin to these 
languages themselves has 'been partly owing to the notion 
that the latter are intrinsically excellent or of the first 
order, in comparison with the modern tongues. But the 
extension has probably been in the main unthinking and 
unanalysed : the Greek and Roman authors read in school 
were actually the classical writers in these languages, and 
thus ‘classic’ became practically synonymous with ‘an- 
cient Greek or Roman’. Cf. also the modern L. loctts 
classicus, the passage of first-rate authority or importance.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of the first class, of the highest rank or im- 
portance ; approved as a model; standard, leading. 

x6i3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Classiefc, chiefe, and ap- 
proued. x6a8 J. Doughty Serns. 23 Yet would he by no 
meanes commend it for a classicke tenent tenet]. 1644 
Milton Edne. Wks. (1847) 100/1 But in Latin we have none 
of classic authority extant. x6yo G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. 
in. 86ClassickwritingsintheOrientalTpngues. 1845N1CIIOL 
Archil. Heao. (7851)209 An investigation., carried out with 
a skill and perseverance which must render it ever classic in 
astronomy. x88o Mac Cobmac Antisept. Snrg. 206 Du- 
puytren's classic operation for the division of the valve-like 
eperon. x88a Pebody Eng, youmalism x. 73 The Morning 
Chronicle , . soon became . . the classic authority upon all 
questions of Parliamentary reporting. 

2. Of or belonging to the standard authors and 
literature of Greek and Latin antiquity ; also, of 
the art and culture of the same age. 

i6a8 Earle Microcostn., Pretend, Learyt. {Ash.) 53 His 
Table is spred wide with some Classicke Folio. _ 17x1 Fel- 
ton (r 4 wJzV.tj(J)., With them the genius of classick learning 
dwelleth. X7ia Steele Sped. No. 330 r 4 All the Boys in 
the School, but I, have the Classick Authors in wsunt 
Delphini, gilt and letter'd on the Back. 1796 Coleridge 
Poems (1862) 14 Where graced with many a classic Mioil 
Cam rolls his reverend stream along. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, ‘ Times ’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 119 The academic elegance, 
and classic allusion whicli adorn its columns. 1B78 H. M. 
Stanley Darh Cent. I. xvii. 437 Another statue to rival the 
classic Antinous.- _ X879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil, II. 317 
The Classic Renaissance. 

3. More widely : Belonging to Greek and Latin 
antiquity. 

170X Addison Lett, from Italy, Poetick fields^ encompass 
me around. And still I seem to tread on classick ground. 
*833-^ H, Coleridge AjiwTi 4 . Worthiest Z Milton, then 
a young and enamoured roomer in classic lands. x866 
Kingsley Herexv. xii. 164 He had never felt the influence 
of classic ci-vilization. 

4. In the style of the literature and art of Greek 
and Latin antiquity ; = CLASSICAL 6. (Opposed to 
romantic^ 

S744 Collins Ep, Hammer 73 And classic judgment gain'd 
to sweet Racine The temperate strength of Maro’s chaster 
line. X814 Q. Rev. Oct. 113 To distinguish the productions 
of antiquity by the appellation of cldssic, those of modern 
rimps by that of romantic. [Footnote] Madame de Stafel 
has made the British public familiar with these expre.s- 
sions. ia 4 x Emerson Ess. Ser. i. i. (1876) 28 The vaunted 
distinction between Greek and English, between _ Classic 
and Romantic schools, seems superficial and pedantic. X878 
Morley Carlyle 159 That permanence, which is only se- 
cured by classic form. Mod. A classic purity of design. 

6. transf. Of literary note, historically famous. 

1787 Burns Let. to Dr, Moore 23 April, After a few pil- 
grimages over some of the classic ground of Caledonia, 
Cowden Knowes, Banks of Yarrow, Tweed, etc. 1873 

EVONs Money (1878) 263 In the classic financial neighbour- 

ood of Lombard Street. 

6. In a burlesque or humorous sense : Approved, 
recognized ‘ standard 


1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xt. Ixv. (R.), Beef and mutton 
and such classick meats. xSai Byron Jnan in. xvii. Light 
classic articles of female want, French stuffs, lace, tweezers, 
toothpicks, teapot, tray. 

b. Classic races ; a name given to the five chief 
annual horse-races (the Two Thousand, One 
Thousand, Derby, Oaks and St. Leger). 

1885 Graphic 13 June 599 (Hoppe) Monmouth was unfor- 
tunately not entered for the classic races. 

+ 7. = Classical 7 , Obs. 

cx6.^ Milton Sonn., New Forcers Consc, 7 To force our 
consciences that Christ set free. And ride us with a classick 
hierarchy. X648 Tenure Kings 6 While the hope to bee 
made Classic and Frovinciall Lords led them on, 

B. sb. 

1. A writer, or a literary work, of the first rank 
and of acknowledged excellence ; esp. (as origin- 
ally used) in Greek or Latin. Hence, 

a. Any ancient Greek or Latin writer ; frequently 
in pi. for : The general body of Greek and Latin 
literature. 

xyix H. Felton (^2//«), Dissertation on reading the Clas- 
sics. 1726 Swi^ Young's Sat., If clergymen to shew their 
wit Praise classicks moie than holy^wnt. 1748 Chestert. 
Lett. II. cxlii. 6 Others to shew their learning, .are always 
talking of the ancients. .They are never 'without a classic or 
two in their pockets. X797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 36 Ought 
the study of the classics to form a part of the educa- 
tion of youth? 1887 F. E. Gretton Classical Coincid. 
Introd., 'Tis sixty years . . since I first ventured to teach 
Classics. 

b. in other literature. 

X737 Pope Hot. Epist. 11. i. 36 Fix the year precise When 
British bards begin to immortalize. Who lasts a century, 
can have no flaw ,’ I hold that wit a classic, good in laiv. 
1736-8* J. Warton Ess. Pope II. 2x8 That happy Horatian 
mixture of jest and earnest, that contribute to place Des- 
preaux at the head of modern classics. _ 1841 D'Israeli 
Amen, Lit. (1867) 103 Dante was the classic of his country. 
1876 Lowell Amottg my Bks. Ser. it. 126 A classic is pro- 
perly a book 'which maintains itself by virtue of that happy 
coalescence of matter and style. 1878 R. W. Dale Lett. 
Preach, v. X70 The poets who have 'won their place among 
English Classics. 

c. extended to art. 

X76*~7X H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) HI. 26 
Sir Peter Lely, not only the most capital painter of this 
reign, but whose works are admitted amongst the classics of 
the art. 1836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 266 The later 
Tyrolese maxers have been rendered the great source of de- 
ception by dealers, .their instruments having been made to 
pass as classics. 

2. A Student of Greek and Latin literature, a 
classical scholar. 

1803 K. White Lett, 18 Oct., I find I am a respectable 
classic. 1833 Lamb Last Ess. Elia, Poor Relations 417 A 
fine classic, and a youth of promise. 

3. One who adheres to classical rules and models, 
(Opposed to romantic.') 

1883 Athcniewn 22 Aug. 229/2 In matters of form this 
poet is no romantic, but a classic to the finger-tips. 

4. Short for classic style, art, etc. (see adj. 4 ). 

1864 'Q.V'kso'v Scot Abr. I. v. 294 The transition between 

the classic and the Gothic. J86a Lowell Fireside Trav. 
X70 Naked sun meets naked sea, the true classic of nature. 

Classical (klce-sikal), a, [f. L. classic-us (see 
prec.) + -AL.] 

1. C3f the first rank or authority; constituting 
a standard or model ; especially in literature. 

xgM Sandys Europae Spec. (163a) 91 This man . . is noiv 
. .^leaged as classicall and Caaonicall. 160B-ZI Bp. Hall 
Epist. VI. i. Those later Doctors, which want nothing 
but age to make them classicall. 1636 Blount Glossogr. 
s. V., Authors . . of good credit and authority in the Schools, 
termed Classici Scriptores, Classical Authors. x8z4 L. 
Murray Gfain, I. 427 Classical authority consiste of 
speakers and writers, who are deservedly in high estima- 
tion. X838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, II. 11. iv. § 14. 128 Mon- 
taigneis the earliest classical writer in the French language. 
x8^ Rogers Pol. Econ. xxi. (ed. 3) 273 Those rules of taxa- 
tion which have been laid down by Adam Smith and have 
become classical. 

2. Of thq standard Greek and Latin writers; 
belonging to the literature or art of Greek and - 
Roman antiquity. 

X607 Topsell Fottrf, Beasts (1673) s66 Avicenna attri- 
buteth certain things to Weasels flesh only, -which the 
classicall Authors rather ascribe to the powder of Weasels. 
X838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, 1 . 1. i. § e. 2 That learning which 
had been accumulated in the Latin and Greek languages, 
and -which we call ancient or classical. 184X W. Spalding 
Italy 4- It. Isl, 1. 148 Some isolated sections of classical art. 

3. Of persons ; Learned in the classics, i. e. in 
ancient Greek and Latin literature. 

xyxx Steele Sped, No. 147 t 2 These are often pretty 
Classical Scholars. x8oa Dibdin Introd. Classics 20 note, 
'The Classical World is no doubt aware, etc. 1843 S. Aus- 
tin Raitkds Hist, Ref. II. iv. i. 3x5 He belonged to the 
classical school of Italy of that time. 1857 Buckle Civitiz. 

1 . xiii. 743 The authority wielded by the great classical 
scholars. 

4. Of or pertaining to Greek and Latin litera- 
ture and antiquities ; relating to the classics. 

X839 Ld. Brougham Statesm. Geo, III, Ser. i, Sheridan 
210 He [Sheridan] brought away from school a very slender 
provision of classical learning. x86o Brigiit Sp. Church- 
rates (1868) 546/2 It is one of the faults of a high classical 
education. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scotl. 11. xni. 346 The 
thorough character of the classical instruction imparted at 
our hi^er grammar Schools. 

5. = Classic a. 5 . 
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iSm Scott Monast v. The many fine bridge which have 
bince been built across that classical stream [the 1 weed], 

6 . Of literature : Conforming in stjle or corn- 

position to the rules or models of Greek and Latin 
antiquity j hence tYonsf. to art having similar 
qualities of style ^see qnot. 1885 ) ; opposed to 
Romantic-, . 

' iSao Byron Let. Goeifu 14 Oct., I perceive that in Gei> 
many as well as in Italy, there is a great struggle about 
what they call CbtssiceU and ItemoMttc. 18S4 M- Arnold 
in Aug. 163 The problem is to express new 

and profound ideas m a perfectly sound and classical style. 
XS64 Speclatef ao Aug. 964/1 Matthew Arnold . . that most 
classical of English critics . . ‘ classical \ . we mean . . to ex- 
press also the contraction and self-satisfied equanimity of 
his own school of criticism. 1885 J-. 0 . Fillmork Piattcf. 
Alusic (.cd. Prenticel 47 The classical ideal is predominantly 
ao intellectual one. Its products are characterised by 
clearness of thought, by completeness and symmetry, by 
harmonious proportion, by simplicity and repost _ Classical 
works, whether mumcal or literary, are positive, clear, 
finish^. 

b. Of painting, landscape, etc. 

1B60 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. v. A school of art 
properly called ' clasmcal ' . .The school is, therefore, gener- 
ally to be characterized as that of taste and restraint. Ibid. 
247 The classical landscape, properly .so called, is therefore 
the repie^tative of perfectly trained and civilised human 
life, associated with perfect natural scenery and with deco- 
rative spiritual powers. 

0. Of music: (_see quot. 1885 ). 

1836 Mnsical Liby. Supp. III. 64 (////rl What is the mean- 
ing of the word 'classics ' in a musical sense ? 1885 J. C. 
Fillmore Pianof. Mtaic 79-80 ‘ Classic’ is used in two 
senses. In the one it means, hairing permanent interest and 
value. . In the second sense ■ . music written in a particular 
style, mming at the embodiment of a certain ideal, the chief 
element of which is beauty of form . . In classical music, in 
this sense, form is first and emotional content subordinate ; 
in romantic music content is first and form subordinate. 

7. Hist. Of or pertaining to a classis in a Pres- 
byterian Church (see Ci.Asaia 3 ) ; belonging to 
this system of church-government, 

ZS86 ’!'• Rogers y^Art (ifiax) 334 To take new callings 
from classical ministers, renouncing their calling from 
bishops. 1646 If'estm.AssemB. Form CA Govt.^ By several 
sorts of assemblies, which are congregation^ classical, and 
synodical. x6^ Br. Nicolson Lei. Vates iT.), Mr. Baxter 
takes great pains to unite the classical and congregational 
hrethron, but claws off the _ episcopal party, 1736 N eal 
IJiit. Purit. III. 385 The City and Suburbs of London had 
been formed into a Province, and divided into twelve 
classical Presbyteries. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng-. I. 138 
The Independents had no disposition to enforce the ordi- 
nances touching classical, provincial, and national synods. 

+ 8 . Of or belonging to a class ; class-. Obs. 
x8io Benthaji Pachinf^Aa-ii 333 ‘A contention between 
opposite classical partialities. 18x9 Rees Cycl. 3. v, Classi- 
fication CL.\ To seek for classical characters from other 
parts of a plant. 

+ 9. [=L, classicus belonging to a fleet.] ‘Per- 
taining to a ship’ (Blount Glossagr. 1656 ). 

10. Short for classical style, art, etc. 

x88s J. C Fillmore Piasuf. Music 47 They [Mozart's 
piano compositions] were not remarkable for strong con- 
trasts, but contrast is not of the essential nature of the 
classical . . Repose, the very essence of the strictly classical. 

11. Comb., as classical-minded adj. I 

x 84 S Graves Eom. Law in Eneycl. Metr. 748/1 The clas- 
sical-minded Italians of the x6th century. 

ClassicaUsm (klscslkaliz’m). [f. prec. + 
-ISM.] Attachment to or practice of classical 
scholarship^,art, etc. ; * CLASsiaiait. 

1840 Arnold lit LMe 11 . App. C. 422 That foolery of das- 
sicalism which marks the Italians, and infects those with us 
who are called \ elegant scholars ’. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint, 
(x8si) I. lu i. trii. § 37 Compare the hybrid classicalism of 
Wflson with the rich English nnrity of Gainsborough. 
1880 li. Stephen Pope iu 29 The classicalism of Pope’s 
time was no doubt very different from that of the period of 
Erasmus. _ 

Classicalist (kls’sikalist). [f. as prec. -IST.] 
A partisan of classical studies, art, etc. ; a Clas- 
BiorsT. 

i8ji Ruskin Stones Ven. I. i. § 39 , 1 tiiall, in my account of 
the earlier architecture, compare the forms of all Its leading 
features with those into which they were corrupted by the 
ciassicalists. 

Classicality (klsesikmliti). [f. as prec. + 
-ITT.] 

1. Classical quality or character (of literaiy or 
artistic style, of education, taste, etc.). 

x8i^ Mbnikly Rev. LXXXIX, 366 An affectation of clas- 
sicality. Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. n. 1. vii. j 37 The 
vile classicality of Canova and the modern Italians. 1850 
L. Hunt Aub^'eg. x. (i860) 165 Campbell, as an author, 
was all for rafinement and classicality, 

2. Classical scholarship. 

1837 F^.Q, Rev. No. i (L,), To make a display of this 
smap of classicality which he had just acquired. 183X 
Bla^w. Mag. XXX. 54 The land . . of mountains and 
mathematics — of cloucLs and classicality. 

3. An instance or piece of classical learning, art, 
etc. 

18^ R Ward Chatsworth I. 28 No vulgpr classicalities 
$nock th6 scholar s eyes 3856 Rev, II. 735/2 Horatian 
qiiotations and the like small classicalities. 

Classicalize (Mae'sikabiz), v, ffl as prec. + 
-KB,] = Clabsicke. 

t86j MissY 0 NGECAr.Ar»/«j (1884) 298 Him whom the 
classicsuizmg Germans termed Franciskus I, 


ClftSSiCRlly' (klse'sikali), adv, [f. as prec. 

1. In classical manner ; in classical style or 
after classical models. 

1772-7 in Cowley Country Life N. 3 (R.) The poet, as 
usual, expresses his own feeling, but he does more, he ex- 
presses it very classically. *8x5 Scribb/eomastta 00 The 
language Iisli in many instauccsi cl^sicaVVy haautiVul. 

D. With classical scholarship or education.. 
z8s2 Hawthorne Tanglew. T., Wayside (1879) 13 The 
classically learned Mr. Pringles. 1867 Seeley in Macm. 
Mag. Nov., The classically-educated boy. 

1 2. As to class or order, in classes. Ops. 

1790 YiEKe. Lavoisieds Cluw. (Webst.), It would he im- 
possible to bear all its specific details in the memory, if they 
were not classically arranged. x8a6 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL 
HI. xxviii. 24 A difference that proved the Crustacea clas- 
sically distinct from Insecta. 

1 3. Eccles, By a classis or presbytery. Obs. _ 

1680 Ausw.&illingfleei's Sertn. 27 A Minister, .ordained 
(and so Episcopally or Classically approved in his abilities 
for that function). t 7 * 

‘t’ Gla'ssicaitei ®. Obs. rare. p. L. classu 
Class : cf. conimunicaielX ? To classify. 

1654 ViLVAiN Epil. Ess. V. li. The 40 Counties . . settled 
in England hy Parlement . . as Cambden classicats. 
ClfbSSiciSUL (kljE'sisiz’m). £f. Classic + -isM. 
Cf. F. classicisnie^ 

1. The principles of classic literature or art ; 
adherence to, or adoption of, classical style. 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. {1857) II. 111. v. L 286 Catholicism, 
Classicism, Sentimentalism, Cannibalism: all zxwx that make 
up Man in France, ate tuning and roaring in that gulf. 
184a Mill Diss. & Jlisc., Armand Carrel 233 This 
insurrection against the old traditions of classicism^ was 
called romanticism. X87X Aihtnsetmi 13 July 87 A middle 
course between the conventionalism of the Italo-Byzantine 
and the naturalism, or classicism of the rising schools. 

2. A classical (i.e. Latin or Greek) idiom or form. 

1873 Earle PbiJol. Eng. Tong. § sgi This has been felt 

to be a Frenchism or a classicism. 1B81 Saintsbury Dryden 
vi. 123 To avoid slipping into clumsy classicisms, 

3. Classical scholarship. 

187a 'ho'ne.LL, Among 7ny Bks. Ser. 1,(1873) 
all the classicism then attmnahle was concerned, Shake- 
speare got it as cheap as Goethe did. 

Classicist (klse-sisist). [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 
a. An upholder or imitator of classic style or 
form. b. One who advocates the school study of 
the Latin and Greek classics. 

1839 Biackw. Mag. XLV. 460 The eternal and inevitable 
schism between the Romantidsts and the Classicists. 1865 
riuLLAH Transit. Period Mus. 10 Few experiments were 
needed to show to these vehement Classicists that they 
could not get on at all without ‘ Gothic ' art. 1867 Seeley in 
Macm. Mag. Nov., The classicists say . . that it you would 
cultivate the mind, yon must imbue it with good literature. 

Classicistic (klasisisi'stik), tz. [f. prec. -f - 10 .] 
Characterized by classicism. 

z866 Howells Veftet. Life 351 Most Venetian palace.s, 
whether of the Gothic or classicistic period. x888 Harped s 
Feb. 48a The two races brought the romantic drama 
to its highest perfection, and both rejected the classicistic. 

Classicize (klse-sisuiz), v. [f. Clabbio4--kb.] 
a. trans. To make classic, b. intr. To affect or 
imitate classic style or form. 

Hence Cla'ssioizing, vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

1834 Cha-mb. fniL 1 . 124 She looked like a Greek statue 
that had come alive, and by mere contact classicised its 
modern dress. 1839 Jephson Brittany xviii. 300 The ori- 
ginal chateau , . appears to have been classicized in the 
seventeenth century. 1884 Seeley in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
302 Thepartial failure of his cla.ssicising experiments. 1887 
Saintsbury Elizab. Lit. i. 23 THS translation mania and 
the classicising mania together led to the production of 
perhaps the most absurd book in all literature [Stanyhurst's 
Alneid]. 

Cla’Ssico-, combining form of L. chssic-us 
Classic, as in Classico-Lombardic^fi].’, Classlco 
latry, -nance-vid., worship of the classics. 

*?79 Sir G. Scott Led, ArcTtU. 1 . 242 Italy received her 
Pointed architecture from France and Germany, and mingled 
it freely with her Classico-Lombardic traditions. z88x yrni. 
Educ. I Mar,49/t Before Modern Schools were dreamed of, 
he [Carlyle] inveighed against monkish Classicolatry, 
Classics, sb. pi. : see CLASSIC sb. 
OlaiSSifiable (klje'sifeiab’l), a. ff. Classipt 
■+ -ABLE.] Capable of being classified. 

X846 Mill Logic I. aps (L.) These changes are classifiable 
as the original sensations are. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. 
X. 187 Class^able under the three comprehensive names. 
OlftSSlfic (klaesi'fik), a. rare, £f, L. type 
*classific-us, I classi-s Class + -Jicus making] 
That constitutes or distinguishes a class or classes; 
tending or pertaining to classification. 

X809-10 Colerhjge Frtetid (i8r8) III. x66 Linnaua.. 
adopting iron BarChounus and others the sexuality of 
plants, grounded *ereon a scheme of classific and distinc- 
tly marks. 1828 Webster cites Med R^os. Hex. 2. 

Hence Class! 'flcally adv., with classific force. 

_ iBwEluc^ Galaiia>ists''Oaris. . [is] used . . Classifically, 
i.e. where the subject is represented as one of a class or 
category. 

Classification (klse-sifik^J-Jan). [a. of action, 
f. as Classipt ; see -proATiOR. So in mod.F.] 

1. The action of classifying or arranging in 
classes, according to common characteristics or 
affinities ; assignment to the.propqT class. 


CLASSIS. 


1700 Burke Fr.ff«w.Wks.V. 332 Montesquieu observed 
very justly, that in their classification of the citizens the 
great legislators of antiquity made the greatest display of 
their powers. 1804 Abernethy Swg. O^ero. 18 In at- 
tempting a classification of tumours. 1847 Cartenter ZmI. 
§2 The object of all Classification .. [is] to bring together 
those beings which most resemble each other Md to separate 
those that differ. 1874 Blackie SelfCtilU ig Nothing helps 
the memory so much as order and classification, ^ 

2. The result of classifying ; a systematic dis- 
tribution, allocation, or arrangement, in a class or 
classes ; esp. of things which form the subject- 
matter of a science or of a methodic inquiry. 

1794 Sullivan Viesu Nat. II. 196 De Saussure gives us 
this brief classification of volcanic substances. M34 J- M. 
Good Study of Med. (4th ed. ) I. p. x, A syllabus of Us dassifi- 
cation for lie puipose of lecturing from. x8s6 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. Ing. I. vi. 230 The classification of faculties which 
these writers have made is altogether artificial. i8to 
Maury /'/O'A Geog. Sea xi. § 305 Bed fogs, .do not properly 
come under our classification of sea fogs. Mod. Several 
classifications have been made. 

Classificational (klse-sifikci-Jonap, a. [f. 
prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to classification. _ 
^1883 ivhftzz'e XXVII. 427 The classificational value which 
they possess. 

Cla*BSifica:tor. rare, [agent-sb. f. assumed 
L. *classificare to Classify. Cf. F. classijicatenri] 
= Classifies. 

x86x Hulme tr. Mognin-Tandon ii. ii, SSftpie, We are 
indebted to Ray as the pioneer of all the classificators who 
have succeeded him. xSaz-s Herzog's Encycl. Rel, Knowl. 
III. 1B34 The latest classificators of knowledge. 

Classificatory (kltE'sifikFhtari), a. [f, as 
prec. on type of L. adjs. in -orius : see -OBY,] 
Tending to, having the purpose of, or relating to, 
classification. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Indue. Sc. III. xviii. i. §_i. 491 De- 
scriptive geology . . is one of the classificatory sciences, like 
mineralogy or botany. x86s Lubbock Preh, Times iy. 
(1878) 133 Mr. Morgan divides the systems of relationship 
into two great classes, the descriptive and the classificatory. 
1870 Rolleston Anhn. Life 139 Devoid of classificatory 
value. 




who classifies. 

x8x9 Rees Cycl., s. v, Classificationift), The classifiers of 
this period were chiefly Fructists and Corollists. 1830 Sir 
J. Herschel StiM. Nat. Phil. 293 He has performed his 
task, if not as a natural historian at Iea.st as a classifier and 
arranger. 1838 Emerson Lit. EihiesWks. (Bohn) II. 212 
No history, that we have, is safe, but a new classifier shall 
give it new and more philosophical arrangement. 

Classify* (klce’sifai), v, [A modern word, f. 
1/. class~is class, as if ad. L. '^classificdre ; see -FY, 
and cf. mod.F, classifier, in Littre as a neologism.] 
trans. To arrange or distribute in classes accord- 
ing to a method or system. % _ 

*799 W, TooKETfwsr, Empire 1 , ssiCWebst.) The diseases 
and casualties are not scientifically classified. 1805 W. 
Saunders Min. Waters 97 If we are not anxious to classify 
with too much minuteness. xSoy Southey Espriella’s Lett. 
(1814) III, 120 Swedenborg had learnt to classify in his 
earthly studies. xSxS'in Todd, Blachw. Mag, 'X.'Vl, 
6eo Another class of transgressions . . we shall now enume- 
rate : ‘ to compete ’ — (an American discovery,)—' to classify’ 
— (a barbarism which we are sorry to see, in the leading 
article of the last North American Review, No. 44. p. 42) 
.. This comes of inventing new words ‘for short') — 'to 
classify’ is a charming abbreviation of 'to class'; as 
* lengthy ’ is of ' length ’. 1872 Mosley Voltaire (1886) g8 To 
classify a type of character as good or bad. 1875 Jowett 
Plato ted. 2) ly. 31 Long ago they [actions] have been 
classified sufficiently for all practical purposes. 

Hence Cla’ssi^riiig, vbl. sb. isAfpl. a. 

1838 Buckle Civilis, II. 515 (L.) A singular precision of 
the classif^ng power, which he possessed as a native talent. 
Classing (kla-siq), vbl. sb. [f. Class v.+ 
-iNCil.] The action of placing in a class or classes, 
1741 Monro Anatomy (ed. 3) 40 Technical Terms, about 
the_ . . Classing of which there has . . been great Variety of 
Opinions. 1870 W, H. "White SMp-Buud, in Cassell’s 
Techft. Educ. IV. 78/z The ' classing ’ of a ship, together 
with her rate of insurance. 


II Classis (kl^-sis). P/. classes. [ 16 th c. a. 
L. classis a class or division of the Roman people.] 
1. A division of the Roman people accoiding to 
property and taxation. 

1601 Holland Pliny II._ 46a The best man in all Rome 
was valewed to be_ worth in goods not aboue 1 10000 Asses 
in biasse . . and this was counted the first Claasis. 

’t* 2. A division according to rank ; a Class. 

* 394 ' By. King (1618) 388 They runne through all the 
classics and rankes ofvanitie. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. i. viii. 33 In the same classis, may well be placed Vin- 
centius Belluacensis. 1664 Power Exp, Philos, i. 36 Ani- 
mals that come nearest the classis of Plants. 1704 Swift 
T . Tub i. (1730) 27 It is under this classis I have presumed 
to list my present treatise. 1714 Fr. Bk. Rates 394 The 
Commissary or Clark of each Classis of that Division, 
b. In U. S., formerly used for a class in college 
or school. 


_ 8 . In certain Presbyterian churclies : an inferior 
judicatory consisting of the elders or pastors of 
the parishes or churches of a district; a presby- 
teiy. Used in England under the Commonwealth ; 
and subsequently in certain Reformed churches of 
the continent, and America. 

*593 Abp. Bancroft Dangerous Positions iii. 13 (T.) As- 
semolies ate either classes-or synods t classes are conferences 
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of the fewest ministers of churches, standing near together, 
as for example of twelve. 1646 Ord. Lords 4- Coni., 
Sacrean. 8 Scandalous sinnes . . shall be certified to any 
Classis, either from any Congregationall Eldership, or 
otherwise. 1663 BuTtEU Hud. 1. i. 838 Bearbmting may be 
. . as lawful as is Provincial and Parochial Classis. a 1679 
T. Goodwin W'l&r. IV. 114 (R.) The reformed churches, in 
France, call it a presbytery ; and the meeting of the elders 
over many congregations, that they call the classis. 1761 
Hume Hist. III. liii. 138 note, A presbytery in Scot- 
land is an inferior Ecclesiastical Court, the same that was 
afterwards called a classis in England. 1796 Morse Arner. 
Geoff, I. 273 The Dutch Reformed churches .. six classes, 
which form one synod. Each classis delegates two minis- 
ters and an elder to represent them in synod. 

b. The district formed by the parishes so united. 

_ 1633 G. Firmin Sober RMy 7 Our Classis runnes 14 miles 
in length, and 20 severafl Parishes in it. zyiSz-a Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1806} IV. Iviii. 399 A number of neighbouring 
parishes, commonly between twelve and twenty, formed a 
classis. 

4. In a library : A name originally equivalent 
to ‘ stall i.e. a case of book-shelves standing out 
at right angles to the wall ; afterwards applied to 
the compartment formed by the shelves in the 
adjacent sides of two ‘ stalls together with those 
under the window between them. Obs. 

1625 B. JoNSoN Staple ^N. i. ii. (1631I 9 The great roomes 
Pie has taken for the Office, and set vp His Deskes and 
Classes, Tables and his Shelues, J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. iii. 230 Cornelius a Lapide . . whose volumes . . 
take up halfe a Classis in our puhlique Libraries. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. H. S.) IH. 96 Putting Books in Shelves 
under the Classes of the Middle Part of the Publick Library. 
1886 R. Willis Archit. Hist. Vniv. Comb. III. 438. 

6. attnb. 

17x3 Load. Gaz. No. 5384/2 Lost . . ten Orders of the 
Classis Lottery 1712. 

Classless (klo'sles), a. nonce-uud. Having or 
belonging to no class. 

1878 G. R. L. Marriott tr. Emile de Laroeleyds Prim. 
Property 237 Classless wanderers and fugitives. 

Class'matef -mate. A fellow student in the 
same class ; esp. in U.S. colleges, a member of the 
same gradualion class : see Class 3 b. 

186a [See Class-da v]. 1866 Harvard Mem. Biog. I. 333 

A classmate whos at next him for four years. 1875 Long- 
RELLOW Morituri Salutamus 106 And now my class-mates ; 
ye remaining few That number not the half of those we 
knew. 1878 Hopps Princ. Relis, x. 31 A boy who gets 
laughed at by his class-mates for making mistakes. i88d 
J. Quincy in Holmes Life Emerson 45 Only two of my 
classmates can be fairly said to have got into history. 

+ Claster, v. Ohs. To clatter. [Possibly an 
error for that word ; but cf. Ger. klastern to rattle, 
patter, as hail, or rain-drops.] 
a *307 in Pol. Songs (1839) 157 For everuch a parosshe heo 
polketh in pyne. Ant cfastreth with heore colle. *530 
Falsgr. 205/2 Clasteryng, (ae^uet. 

Clastic (klsc'stik), a. [f. Gr. type *K\a(rrin6s, 
f. KXaaros broken, f. ic\a-eiv to break, break off.] 

a. Geol. Consisting of broken pieces of older rocks. 

b. A/ral. (Of a model) Composed of a number of 
separable pieces ; pertaining to such a model. 

187s Hamerton Intell. Life in, ix. 117 The clastic ana- 
tomical man-model of the ingenious doctor Anzoux. 1877 
Green Phys. Geol. 93 Rocks . . made up of broken pieces of 
pre-existing rocks are spoken of as Clastic . . or Derivative. 
1879 Rutley Study Rocks xiv. 299 Among the fragmentary 
or clastic rocks. x88i Syd. Soc. Lex., Clastic, fragile; 
separable into fragments. Term applied to models which 
can be taken to pieces. 

Clat, sb.T^ dial. [With sense i, cf. Da. klat blot, 
splash of dirt ; also Clot, Clod. Sense 2 may 
be quite distinct, and possibly related to Claut.] 

1-. A clod, a clot of dirt, esp. of cow-dung. 

1619 Z. Boyd Battle of Soul (1629) 35 (Jam.) Wormes 
crawling and creeping vpon a clat or clod of clay. 1829 
J. L. Knapp Jml. Natnralist 49 A dry March for the clat- 
harvest was considered very desirable. 18^ Brit. Hush. I. 
27 Clats . . the dung of cattle as fuel . . collected from the 
pastures at the close of summer. *877 N. IFl Lincoln. 
Gloss., Clat, (2) Anything dirty or sticky, (4) Spoon meat. 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clat, var. pron. of ‘ clot' 
and ‘ clod a spot or lump of dirt, soil, etc. Applied spe- 
cially to the droppings of cattle. 1888 Elworthy W . 
Som, Gloss., Clat, a clod, a sod. Cow-clat, a dried cowdung. 
Also a bunch of worms having worsted drawn through 
them for clatting (catching eels); a clot (e.g. of blood). 

2. ‘ Seeds ’ or pales sifted out of meal, bran. 

*395 Duncan Ety mol., Furfur, purgamentum farinas, 
branne, clats, seids of meal, cxuzo W. Gibson Farriers 
Dispens. § 8 (1734) 194 Bran or Clats of any kind. 

Clat, sb.'i dial. [f. Clat w.] 
a. Noisy talk, tittle-tattle, clatter, b. A tattler, 
tale-bearer ; a npisy tongue. 

1870 E. Peacock RalfSkirl, II. 108 Howd the clat. 1877 
N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clat, a tell-tale ., 
Ridiculous or exaggerated talk. *879 Shropsh. fvord-ok., 
Clat, a tattler ; a tale-bearer . . A contemptuous term for a 
wonian*s tongue. 1884 Cheshire Gloss, ^ Cluti a tale-bearer, 
Clat, elate, obs. or dial, forms of Cleat. 

+ Clat, V. Obs. exc. dial. [? short for Clattbe. 
cf, chat, chatter."] 

tl. ? To rattle, strike noisily. Obs. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 839 With kene clobbez of Jiat clos 
clatz on be wowez [but 7 error for clatre]. 

2. To chatter, prate, tattle, 'tell tales . 

' 1863 -Atkinson Provine. JJattby, Yorksh., Clai, to talk 
fast, with but little meaning : to chatter or prate. 1876 


MuLY rrksh. Gloss., Clat, to prate noisily. 1879 Shropsh, 
PYord-bh., Clat, to tattle; to propagate idle tales. x8^ 
Cheshire Gloss., Clai, to tell tales of a person. 

Clat, variant of Claut Clabt v . 

Clatch, variant of Clbtch, a brood. 
tClate, sb. Obs. Mil. [ad. med.L. cleta, F. claie : 
see Clate.] A hurdle of wattle-work : see quot. 

1711 Mint. ^Seapict., Clates are the same as commonly 
we call’ Wattles, being made of strong Stakes, interwoven 
with Oziers, or other small pliable Twigs. The Use of 
them is to cover Lodgments overhead with much Earth 
heap'd on them, etc. 

elate, obs. form of Cladt »., Ct.hat sb. 
Clater(e, obs. form of Clattbe. 

Clath(e, -68, obs. ff. Cloth, Clothe, Clothes. 
Clathrate (klte-jir^k) a. Bot. [ad. L. cldthrdi- 
tis, pa. pple. of cldthrare'. see next.] Resem- 
bling lattice-work ; cancellate. 

Webster cites Gray. 

t Clathrate, ». Obs.~° [f. L. cldthr-dre to 
furnish with a lattice or bars, f. cldthri (pi.) lattice 
(Gr. kk^Bpa, icXeiOpa bars) : see -ate 3.] To fur- 
nish with or mark like lattice-work. 

2623 CocKERAM, n. To stop with lattice or barres, Cloth, 
rate. 2731-6 Bailey, Clathrated, cross-barred. 

Clatnroid (kljs->roid), a. Bot. [f. L. cldthr-i 
(pi.) lattice (see prec.)-f-orD.] = Clathrate a. 

2857 Berkeley C^ptog. Bot. § 181. 203 Algm . . which 
present . . a clathroid, cancellated, or cribrose frond. 
Clatter (klse'tsj), sbX [In I 5 tb c. clater, but 
possibly coeval with the verb of same form. 
MDu. has cldtere, Du. klater, a rattle, and klateren 
to clatter, rattle, chatter. Sense 2 appears earliest 
in our quots., and ought perhaps to stand first. 

The 0 £. Cl 3 edur,cledr,cleadurCS.f\' 0 .'!^ 218, etc.) ‘tabula 
qua a segitibus territantur aves' appears to be connected, 
but is not phonetically identical] 

1. A rattling noise made by the rapidly re- 
pealed collision of sonorous bodies which do not 
ring. ' A clatter is a clash often repeated with 
great quickness, and seems to convey the idea of 
a sonnd sharper and shriller than a rattle’ (J.). 

_ 2578 Lvte Dodoens vi. IxxL 750 Their [aspen leaves'] con- 
tinual shaking, and noysome Hatter. 1605 Skaks. Mach. 
v. vii. 21 By this great clatter, one of greatest note Seemes 
bruited. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 1 . 419 My Horses 
were so unruly with that Noise, and the Clatter of the 
Planks, that, etc. 1758 Johnson Idler 'iSo. 8. y 9 The clatter 
of empty pots. 2826 Scott Old Mori, xliv, The clatter of 
horses^ hoofs was heard. 2853 Kingsley Hypatia xi. 126 
The clatter of their hoes among the pebbles. 

2. Noisy talk ; confused din of voices, gabble. 
Often applied contemptuously to what is treated 
as mere empty gabble. 

f 2460 Tosuneley Mysi, tgo (Matzn.) As good that thou 
had Halden stille thy clater. Ibid. 257 Hold stille thy 
clattur. A 1638 Mede JVAs. Gen. Fref., To make an as- 
tonishing clatter with many words of a strange sound and 
of an unknown sense. 28x3 Edin. Rev. XXI. 70 The people 
. . have in their pronunciation a small degree of the clatter. 
1829 Lytton Disowned 7 The conversation changed into 
one universal clatter. 1852 Longf. Gold. Leg. \. Foot of 
Alps, Such a clatter of tongues in empty heads. 

p. Gossip, chatter, idle talk, tittle-tattle. Often 
in pi. Chiefly Sc. 

2596 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist, Scot. (2885) 68 Latting 
pas thir fables, and a hundir sik clatteris. a 2662 Baillie 
Lett, I. 216 (Jam.) We take It, and many things more you 
will hear, for clatters. 2790 Burns Tam o' Shunter 45 The 
night drave on wi' san^ an' clatter. 2843 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I, 255 Oh, what nonsense clatter I do wite to thee ! 

3. Comb. Clatter-bone, -bane, .5V. a. a bone 
humorously supposed to move when one chatters 
or prates ; b. in pi. ' two pieces of bone or slate 
held between the fingers, which produce a clatter- 
ing noise, similar to that from castanets ’. (Jam.). 

2722 Kelly Sc. Prov, 387 (Jam.). 2823 Galt Entail \. 

XX. 166. . 

Clatter, sb.^ dial. [cf. Clatter v. i b,] A 
mass of loose boulders or shattered stones ; so 
called on Dartmoor. 

2865 Gosse Land ^ Sea (2874) 396 Rooting out a crown of 
the hay-scented fern from the Joqt of the ‘ clatter,' as a mass 
of granite so situated is provincially termed. 2873 "Quart. 
Rev. CXXXV. 142 Spires and clatters of grey rock— as the 
long streams of shattered stone are locally called. 188a Pall 
Mall G, 28 July 4/1 Under shelter of the biggest rocks in 
the whole clatter . . the word is good moorland English for 
a mass of loose, weathered boulders on the sky-line summit 
of a saddle-back ridge. 

Clatter, [f- Clat sb.i + ~iia.] (See quot.) 

1829 J. L. Knapp frul, Natnralist 49 The droppings of the 
cows were collected [for fuel] . . beaten into a mass with 
water ; then -pressed by the feet into moulds . . by regular 
professional persons, called clatters (dodders). 

Clatter (kl 8 e-tbi),». Forms ; 3-6 clater, 5 ola- 
tere, clatre, clathyr, 6 clattyr,olattre, 5 - clatter. 
[OE. clatrian (in clatrunge), corresp. to MDu. and 
Du.^/«*««toTattle, clatter, babble, E.Fris. klatem^ 
hlattem, LG. hldteren, dial. Ger. hlattem, hlat- 
iem\ of onomatopoeic origin. In Ger. and Du. 
the word is synonymous with klapper(e)n, klep^ 
per(J)n. The order of senses is uncertain : cf. 
the j^.] 

. 1. intr. To make or eaut a rapid succession of 


short sharp noises in striking a hard and dry 
body; to rattle. Said either of the material in- 
struments or the agent. 

[£2050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiileker 377/27 Crepacttla, clatrunge.] 
c 2340 Caw. f Gr. Knt, 731 per as claterande fro pe crest 
pe colde home rennez. c 1386 Chaucer KrtPs T, 1501 The 
arwes in the caas Of the goddesse clatren faste andrynge. 
cs^oo Destr. TVuj' 5787 Cloud is with the clamour claterit 
ahoue. 2513 Douglas ^Eneis ix, x. i6z [They] hard hys 
arrowis clattdrand in hys cace. 2729 Db Foe Cmtsoe (1840) 
II. xiii. 274 They fall a-clattering with, .drums and kettles. 
1787 Burns Holy Fair xviii. There the pint-stoup clatters. 
2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 279 [Masses] roll 
clattering down the slopes. 1878 H. S. '^usas Alp. Ascents 
i. 4 His heavy hoots clatter upon the round pebbfes, 

+ b. intr. To go to pieces with such a noise ; 
to be shattered ; to fall into mins. Obs. 

a 2225 Leg. Hath. 2026 Hit bigon to claterin al & to cleouen. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 912 Sodomas schal . . synk iu-to 
grounde . . & vche a koste of pis kyth clater vpon hepes. 
c 1340 Gaw. f Gr, Hut. 1722 As alle pe clamberande cl^es 
hade clatered on hepes. 

c. To move rapidly with such a noise, to rattle 
along, down, over, etc. 

2810 Scott Lady ofL. i. iii, Clattered a hundred steeds 
along. 1842 T. Martin My Namesake in Fraser’s Mag. 
Dec,, Up clattered the omnibus. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. <$■ 
It. fmls. (1872) I. 57 Clattering over the pavements pn 
wooden shoes. i88x Besant & Rice ChapL of Fleet 11. xix. 
(2883) 256 He came clattering down the street. 

2. traits. To cause t*o rattle ; to strike or dash 
together with a clattering noise. 

1537 Thersytes in Four 0 . PI. (1848) 82 And clatteringe 
there youre pottes with ale. 1583 Stanyhurst Poems, 
AEneis viii, (Arb.) 137 A clapping fyerbolt (such as .. loue 
toe the ground clattreth). 2^51 Johnson Rambler No. 161. 
r II He sometimes stamped as in a rage . . then clattered 
his chairs. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 445 The ser- 
vants clatter the plates and glasses. x86a Sala Sevett Sons 
I. X. 252 [He] clattered his tea-cup. 

b. north, dial. To beat, thrash (a person). 

2849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxii. 471 Whisht ! is that Hors- 
fall clattering him ? I wonder he does not yell out 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., To clatter, to beat, to chastise. 

‘ I'il clatter thee.' 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss, (E. D. S.), 
Clatter, to beat with the open hands. 

3. intr. To talk rapidly and noisily; to talk 
idly ; to chatter, prattle, babble. In mod. Sc., to 
tattle, talk scandal. 

2401 PoL Poems (1859) II. 60 Thou claterist meche of 
orderis of aungeles in heuen. c 1440 York Mysi. xl. ii 
Who comes pere claterand? 12x450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 
40 Of them that usen to clatre, speke, and iangle atte the 
masse. 2525 Ld. Berners Frodss. II. eexxii 684 The people 
hegyn to clater and to murmur therat. 2570 Levins manip, 
77/37 To clatter, prate, balbutire. 2642 Milton Ch. Disetp. 

I, (1851) 21 Since hee must needs bee the Load-starre of 
Reformation as some men clatter. 1662 R. Mathew Uni. 
A Ich, § 79. X05 Her husband . . clatters hard against me and 
my Pills. 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. xiv. 340 Those who 
clatter that Peter never was at Rome. x8x6 ScoTT^.^n^2Y. 
xxiv. Ye may be sure it was clattered about in the kitchen. 

b. To chatter as a magpie. 

2549 CompL Scot. yi. (1873) 39 The tuechitis ctyit theuis 
nek quben the piettis clattnt. 

4. trans. To utter in a chattering way; blab, 
prate about. Obs. (or only as transf, from i.) 

c 2325 Poem temp. Edw. II. 220 in Pol, Songs (Wr.) 329 
He . . Adihteth him a gay wenche . . And there hii clateren 
cumpelin whan the candel is oute. 2401 Pol. Poems (1859) 

II. 76 Counceil owith to be kept And not to be clatrid. 
c 14^ Merlin i. 12 The women clatered it aboute.^ 2526 W. 
Bonde Pilgr. Perf. (153^1) 36 b. To clater forth his blynde 
prophecyes. 2573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 11884) 108 That is 
y« matter That poetts clatter. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's 
Answ. Osor. 28 b. When you clatter out such matters. 2625 
Gill Sacr, Philos, it. 174 That which these heretikes clatter. 
173S Bp, Wilson in Kehle Life xxvi. (1863)875 Many of the 
cl^s hurry over the responses, and Psalms and Hymns, as 
fast as ever they can clatter them over. 

6 . The verb-stem is used advb. (cf. bang, etc.). 
1884 G. Moore Mummer’s Wife (1887) 152 Clatter, clatter, 
clatter, went the bell. 

Clattered (klje-taid),//)/. a. [f. Clatter v. 4 - 
-edI.] Uttered in a clattering way, rattled, 
struck so as to clatter, etc. : see the vb. 

2583 Stanyhurst /Eneis u. (Arb.) 45 With droorainiyg 
clattered humming. 2672 Milton Samson 1124 And raise 
such outcries on thy clattered iron. 

Clatterer (kise'taraj). [f. Clatter o.-f--ER.] 
One who clatters ; t a chatterer, babbler ; tattler. 

2388 Pol, Poems (1859) ® 7 * Wolde God swoche claterers 

sua subdant collet seettri. c 2400 Desir. Troy 1137S A cla- 
terer of mowthe, pat no counceil can kepe. xS®9 Horman 
Vulg. 73 h, He is a great prater or claterar. x^x J. Bell 
Haadotdr Answ, Osor. agb, A fonde brabblyng clatterer, 

t Clatterfart, -fert. Obs. [f. Clatter v.] 
A chatterer, babbler, blabber. 

1552 Huloet, Clatterer or clatterfart, which wyl disclose 
anye light secreate, Logieax. Stanyhurst Descr. 

Irel. in Holinshed VI. 24 The Irish enimie . . having an 
inkling by some false clatterfert or other, that a companie 
of them, etc. 

Clattexingf (klse-lariq), vbl. sb. [f. Clatter v, 
•f -inrI.] The actioR of the verb Clatter. 

1. Noise' of the rapidly repeated collision of hard 
bodies ; rattling. 

cs^i E. E, Allit. 'P. B. 2525 CJatering of conacles pat 
kesten po burdes. CX386 Chaucer Knfs. T. 1634 Of hors 
and herneys noyse and claterynge Ther was. 1582 Savile 
Agric, (1622) 198 The clattering and running of charets and 
horsemen. 1665 Manley Grotiui L<nu-C, frdrres 249 The 
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noIs6 and claLtenng of Arms in the Castle* 1830 W* latiNG 
Sketch Bk. I. 345 The clattering of his horse's hoofs. 

2 . ChAttering, rapid noisy talk. In mod. Sc., 
tattling. 

<7x400 Test. Love 1 fis6o> S76 bA, After much clattering, 
there is mokell rowning. a 1450 A';/#, tie la yVwr/' (i86B)_4i 
No man thonigh his chiteringe shtilde desturbe ^e deinne 
seruice of God. 1383 Fclke Deftuce vii. 302 Where then 
is your vain clattering of the mystery of antichnst 7 1713 
SvnFT Foggot, Constrtle with staff of peace, Should come 
and make their clatt|jing cease. 1737 Rwssv Scot. Ptw. 
Ded., Few opportunities of common clattering. 

T 3 . Applietl to a company of choughs. Obs. 

C1430 Lvoc. Hors, Shepe, ^ G. (1823)30 A daiering of 
chowhis A marmeracion of stares. 

Clattex^g (klse-taiiq), ppl, a. [-ing^.] 

1 , That clatters or rattles rapidly. 

ci4oa Desir. Troy 12501 Thurgh the claterand clowdes. 
ijM T. M[oufet] Silhmormes 73 On clattiing treddles 
whue they roughly play. 1762 Falconer Sht^or. u. 560 
'The clattering pumps with clanking strokes resound. 1869 
J. Raven Ch. Belts Ca;K^r.(i88i) 104 Two of the most clat- 
tering pans that were ever dignified with the name of bells. 

2 . Chattering, babbling. In mad. Sc,, tattling. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 b. Thy clatteryng 

tounge shalbe still. 1597 Jas I Dsetmnol. (t6i6) 134 (Jam.) 
The clattering report of a carling. r8ax Joann v Baillie 
Met. Leg., Ghost Padon. ii. 4 Dull owl, or clatt’ring jay. 
Cla'tteriL. Sc. ' A tattler, a babbler ’ (Tam.), 

S 5 Ramsvy Gettile Shefh. nr. ii. That clattern Madge. 

a'ttery, «. [f.CLATTERji.iorw. colloq. 
Characterized by clatter, clattering. 

1880 Mark Twain Tratnp Abroad II. 3 A small piano .. 
a clattery, wheezy, asthmatic thing. 

Glatty (klse’ti), a. Sc. [f. Cl at shX -i- -y.] 
a. ? Of mad, mud-liuilt. b. Miry, dirty, nasty. 
^1619 Z. Bovd Battle SouKifa^ 23 (Jam.) If a lord should 
giue to one of his seruants some cottage house of clay, .but 
afterward . should say. Fetch mee my good seruant out of 
his clattie cottage, and bring him to my palace. 163a in 
Irving Dumbartonsh, (i860) 500 It is prouin that Isobell 
callecT the said Martha clattie baudrons. 

Clau, obs. form of Claw. 

Clauchau, obs. form of Claohait. 
dauebt, sb. and v. : see Claught. 

Claud(e = clawed i see Claw®. 

Claude Lorraine glass. Also Claude- 
glass. [Named from Claud (of) Lorraine (1600- 
1682), the French landscape painter.] A some- 
what convex dark or coloured hand-mirror, used 
to concentrate the features of a landscape in sub- 
dued tones. Sometimes applied to coloured glasses 
through which a landscape, etc. is viewed. 

X789 W. Giltin Beauty (179a) 1 . 124 The only picturesi^ue 
glasses are those, which the artists call Claud Loralne 
glasses. They are combined of two or three diffeient 
colours ; and if the hues are well sorted . . give the objects 
of nature a soft, mellow tinge, like the colouiing of that 
master. 1824 Scott Redg. let. v, Didst ever see what 
artists call a Claude Lorraine glass, which spreads its own 
particultw hue over the whole landscape which you see 
through it. 1882 £. Gosse Gray viii. 187 Gray walked about 
everywhere vrith that pretty toy, the Claude-Lorraine glass 
in his hand, making the beautiful forms of the landscape 
compose in its lustrous chiaroscuro. 

Glaudeut (klg'dent), a. [ad. L. clattdeni-em, 
pr. pple. o£ claudere to shut, close.] Shutting, 
closing. ClaudeiU MtiscU '. the orbicularis muscle. 

1708 Kersey, Claudeat, shutting or closing, as Clau- 
dtnt Muscles, certain Muscles that serve to shut the Eye- 
lids, So in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Claudetite (klp'd^tsit). Mw. [Named 1868 
from its discoverer F. Claudet ; see -ite.] Native 
aisenious acid of pearly lustre, occurring in thin 
plates in the San Domingo Mines in Portugal. 

2868 Dana Min. 796, 

T Clatt'dicant, a. Obs, [ad. L. claudicdnl-em, 
pres. pple. of claudicare : see next.] Lame, halt- 
ing, limping, lit. and fig. 

2624 IreL jubilee in Dibdm Libr. Cotnji. (1824) 335 Shall 
man, their pettie soveraigne, be claudicant and heteroclite. 
1671 True Nonconf. 184 Such claudicant Arguments. 2708 
Brit. Apollo No. 46. 3/1 Your Claudicant Bride, 
t Clau'dicate, W. Obs. rare. [f. L. clattdicdn 
f. claud-tis lame.] To be lame, to limp. 

1623 in Cockeram. So in Blount, Phillips, Bailey, John- 
SON, and mod. Diets, 18x9 H. Bosk Vesiriad iv. 367 Till 
his last step to claudicate in gait, 

t Olaudica-tion. Obs. [ad. L. claudicdtidn- 
eni, n. of action f. claudicare, so F. claudteation.] 
The action of limping or halting. 

*S 3 S Fardle Fatfi^ 1. vi. gr Claudicacion or limping, 2622 
Bp. Abermethy Cltr. ^ Heav. Treatise i. 5 The elludica- 
tions and hmungs of the saints are not diseases, but in 
part. M09 Steele Tatlertdo. 8a P7 , 1 have.. contracted 
FOT*t^ undissembled Claudication in my Left 

+ Clau-dity. Obs. rare-\ [ad. L. clauditas f. 
claud-iis lame : see -ity.] Lameness. 

2656 in Blount ; thence 169a in Coles. 

Clauen, obs. pi. of Claw. 

Qaugh^ pa. t. of Cleek v ., to snatch, clutch. 
Claught, dauoht (klaxt, klax’^t), a. Sc. 
[regularly formed on claucht, pa. t. of Clbek. 
Cf. clad vb.] To seize with daws: to clutch, 
snatch. 

<*x8oo yaedbiie Reliesl.gb (Jam.) To claucht my daddie’e 


wee bit house. 2815 Scott Guy M. ai, He saw Meg . , 
claught the bairn suddenly out of the gauger s arms. 

Claught, tb. Sc. Also 8- claucht. [f. pa. 
pple. of Cleek ®.] A sudden snatch or clutch. 

1768 Ross ffelettare 42 (Jam.) Ane I kent na took a claught 
of me. 1825-79 Jamieson, When one lays hold of what is 
falling, it is said that he ‘ gat a clau^ * of k- ' , „ 

f cian'iielier. Obs. Min. [Cf. Clukch.] See 

quot. *. 

1747 Hooson Miner's But. Eiijb, C launcher, a piece of 
Kcvell, Tufft, Stone, etc , having always some Joyiit at the 
liack of it, which being driven past becomes loose, and being 
struck upon yields a sound, and often slips down unex- 
pectedly, and many times Ore has been discovered at the 
back of such Claunchers. 

't'Claurie, O,, Obs. Her. Forms; 5 cloury, 
clawTi, 6 claurie, olawry, -rie. Of one colour. 

ijfi 6 B& Si. Alban's, Her. By a. Hit is clepyd in aimis 
claury. Ibid. B v b, Clawri is called playn of oon coloure. 
157a Bossewlll Ar/norie n. 78 b, The fielde of thys cote 
Armoure is Claurie. 1586 Fernb Blau. Genirie t86 When 
all the pointes and borders of the field be of one colour : 
which was called Clawrie. Ibid. 213 Which also might be 

lY/RvrtA fniinf^rTtF At* 


Clause (klgz). Also 4-6 olaus, 5 clawse, 
clausse. [a. OF. clause, ad, late or med.L. clausa, 
app. in sense of L. clausula close of a period or 
formula, conclusion, clause, dim. of *clausa, itself 
not recorded as sb. in ancient Latin ; f. L. claud- 
ere, clatis-utn to Close. Cf. Pr. clauza ; It. uses 
clausula.'\ 

1 . A short sentence ; a single passage or member 
of a discourse or writing; a distinct part or 
member of a sentence, esfi. in Gramm. Analysis, 
one containing a subject and predicate. 

iz 1225 Atur, R. 46 Vour crevices a uour halue, mid teos 
uour efter clauses. Crux fugat otnne malufn, etc. a 1300 
Cursor M. 35257 (CkitL Gaiba) pis claus es cald Jie thrid 
bone, Fader in erth )ii will be done. 1399 Lancl. RiHu 
Redeles Prol. 73 Constrewe ich clause with |>e culorum. 
2413 Lydg. Pilg^. Sewle 1. xv. (1859) 12 , 1 can speke neyther 
word ne clause. 1577 tr. Bulhnger^s Decades (1592) 556 
The testimony of Dauid . . doth in a maner conteine three 
sundry members or clauses. x6oi Shake. Ttuel, N. in. i. 
165 Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, For that I 
woo, thou therefore hast no cause. 174a Young Nt. Th 
vii. 7SX Why thunder’d this peculiar clause against us, All- 
mortal, and All-wretched 1 X865DALGLE1SH Grant. Analysis 
15 A phrase is a combination of words without a predicate ; 
a clause is a term of a sentence containing a predicate 
within itself; as, a man tuho is wise. 


b. clausula.) The close or end of a period. 

<'1440 Prosnft, Para. 80 Clawse or poynte (or clos P. 1 , 
clausula (elama’^'i. 2605 Bacon Ada, Learn, i. iv. § 2 
hlen began to hunt more after . . the choiceness of the 
phrase . . and the sweet falling of the clauses. 

2 . A particular and separate article, stipulation, 
or proviso, in any formal or legal document. 

Often used with attribute or defining phrase as Codicillary 
Clause, Penal Clause, Saviug Clastse, etc. Also, in Sc. 
Law, Clame of Devolution, a_ clause devolving an office or 
duty upon a person in cptain contingent circumstances; 
Clause irritant, a clause in a deed of settlement by which 
the acts and deeds of a proprietor contrary to the conditions 
of his lights become null and void; Clause resolutive, a 
clause by which the rights of a proprietor rendered null and 
void by a clause irritant, become i evolved and extinguished. 
(See 2807-8 Bell Diet. Law Scotl.) 

, c szn Chaucer Troybts ii. 679 He shall me never binde 
in sothe a clause. 2447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) Introd. i 
The formal cause [he] Setty th in dew ordre clause be clause. 
1495 Act XI Hen. VII. c. 42 Pream., A Clause of Warantise 
accordyng to the seid dede. 1574 tr.Lttileton’s Tenures 
4 S a. Without anye suche clause sette or put in the deedc. 
<* xooo Hooker Eccl, Pfi,\m, §6 Add thereto an express 
claus® of special provision. 1730 Baked s Chrott, an. 167B 
(R.) [A bill] for_ exclusion of an popish members to sit in 
. .parliament (with a clause in favour of the Duke of York), 
179a Awed, fV, Pitt II. xxix. 225 There is a clause in the 
Act of Settlement, to oblige every Minister to sign his 
name to the advice which he gives his Sovereign. 1858 
Bright^^. India 34 June, I am not proposing any clause 
in the Bill. 2875 Stubbs Const, Hist, III. xviii, 33 The 
passing of a statute of twenty clauses. 

+ 3 . Close, conclusion. Obs. 


[1275 Stat. W estm. I, Pream,, In crastino clausi Pas- 
*S8i Lamuaroe £ireft, iv. xix. (1588) 600 The clause 
of Easter. 1630 M. Gopwyn tr. Ann* 301 God wai 
pleased^ he should end his long Ufe. .with so happy a clause, 
2634-5 in N. Riding Rec. IV. 24 After the clause of Easter 
next. 1724 Ramsay Misc. (1733I I. 100 Be thou 

merry late and air This is the final end and clause. 


* 1 ” 4 . Clause-Tolls {Rotuli clausi) : = Close 
Rolls. 


*7°® Tyrell Hist. Eng, II. 837 These Letters . , remain 
upon Record in the Tower on the Clause Roll of this Year. 

* 1 * Claused, ppl. a. [f. L. clans-us closed -1- -ED.] 

£1440 Protnp, Part), 83 Ciosyd, clausyd or closyd in, 

hicacsus, 

Glauset, obs. form of Closet. 

Clausick : see Clavit-bick. 

Clau’sify, 4 tonce-wd., to arrange in clauses. 

*88* J. Payne tr. Villon 96 To glose upon it and com- 
lumt . . To clausify it or transcribe At will. 

Clausse, Clausset, obs. ff. Clause, Closet. 

Clau'S'tev, -re, sh, Obs. Also 4 claustur, 
6 clowster. [OE. clauster, a. L. claustr-um ‘ lock, 
bar, bolt later ‘ a shut up place, a cell or cloister’, 
f. cloud-, claus- to shut + -truni instrumental suffix. 
So Icel. klaustTf In ME. the word may have 


been formed anew from Latin, OE. had another 
form cUistor, corresp. to OS. cMstar, MDu. cluster, 
Dn. Muister ; app. xepr. a pop. L. variant cliis- 
tntm. Later variants were Clostee and Cloister. 
(Clowster mo.y belong to either clauster or closter.)'] 
A cloister, cell, or monastery, 
cxooo iEcrnic Greg. Colloq. (end) Gaji ut . . to claustre. 

Mlfric's Gl. Wr-W. 186/7 Clanstrum fasten uel clauster. 

1340 Ayenb. 267 Uor claustres and uor strayte cellen. c X4 )m 
Prymer in Maskell Mon. Rtt. II. 5 The claustur of mane 
beiilh him, 2549 Chrou. Grey Friars (1852) 58 The x. day 
of Aprill [1549] was pullyd downe the clowster in Powlles 
that was callyd the Pardon churcheyerd. Ibid. 64 Clowster. 
1726 AvLirrE Parerg, 6 Within the Claustres of the said 
Monastery. 

Hence Clau’Sterman, in Ormin clawwstre- 
ufiftTm ; cf. ON. klaustra-mann a monk. 

c 1200 Ormin 6352 For jii birr)? wel clawwstremann Onn- 
fanngenn inikell mede. 

•i* Clau'ster, V, Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. clau- 
sirare, f. claus trum : see prec.] To cloister. 

163s Pagitt Chnstiauog. Reitg. Brit. 35 They lived not 
claustered in Monasteries, 

Claustered, obs. var. of Clustered. 
Claiisl^Silite (klaiustabit). Min. [Named 
1832 from Clansthal, Germany, where found : see 
-its.] a lead-gray native sclenidc of lead, 

2835 Shefard Min. 133 Clausthalite. x868 Dana Min , 
Clausihalite . . occurs commonly in fine granular masses. 

Claustrfbl [klg'stral), a. [ad. late L. clausiral- 
is, f. clausiruin Cloister : see also -al^.] 

1 . Of, pertaining, or belonging to a cloister or 
religious house. 

c 1430 tr. Ketnpis' hnit. r. xxv. (E. E. T. fl.l. Religiose 
men p^t are streited under clauslral discipline. zi 449 
Pecock Reyr. 537 Claustial monkis. 1546 Bail Eng. 
Votaries i. (1550) 61 b, Dunstane . . compelled men and 
women., to kepe claustrale obedyence. ,2726 Aviiiii: 
Parerg. 6 A conventual Priory, is a Dignity in the Church, 
but a Claustral Priory is not. 1862 Hook lAves Abfs. II. 
vi. 322 The commencement of his claustral life. 

1 2 . Pertaining to a cloister, colonnade, or piazza. 
1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 509 Cumana . . set in hir salt 
claustrall. 

3 . Cloister-like, savouring of the cloister. 

2862 Teutyle Bar Mag. IV. 402 Isolation and claustral 
seclusion. 1877 L. Morris Eyic, Hades 1. 11 'I he .sacred 
claustral doors of home. x886 Farrar Hist. Interyret, s8s 
The claustral nairowness of mediceval exegesis. 

Claustratiou (klgstr?i'j3n). [mod. f. on clatts- 
irum ; also in Fr. : see -ation,] The action of 
enclobing or confining in a cloister. 

. *863 J. M. "LaDwn Sisterhood'm Gd, JVords 498 At Nancy 
in X696, the Bishop of Toul tried to compel the claustration 
of the Grey Sisters of the city. 

Clau'sular, a. Of the nature of a clause. 
x8m Smart IValkeds Diet, i860 Jowett Ess, ^ Rev. 
397 (^lausular structure. 

t Clan’SUle, Obs. rare. [a. F. clausule, ad. L. 
clausula an end, close, or clause, dim. of clausa : 
see Clause.] A little clause. 

cx44g Pecock Reyr. i, iii, 16 Thilk litil now rehercid 
clausul, Luk vj". c. Ibid. 441 The hlyddil Clausut closid be- 
twixt these now rehercid Clausulis. 1590 Swinduunl Trent. 
Test, Pref,, Sundrie sorts of bookes ; as lectures, councels, 
tracts, decisions, .clausules, common opinions. 

+ Clan'sure. Obs. Also 5 ciawser, (> olaw- 
smre, clawesure. [ad. L. clausura closing, bar- 
rier, f. claudSre to Close : cf. clostire^ 

1 . The action of closing or enclosing. Closure. 

c 1440 Prmny. Parv. 8o Clausure or clos (2499 ciawser), 
Clausura, 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa n, vi, 42 Clausure, 
shutting up the Grates, &c. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
HI. II. 383 The dispute . . protracted the clausure [of the 
conclave]. 

2 . Closed or shut up condition. 

158a N. T. (Rhem.) John xx. 19 Note in T. Cartwright, 
Confitt. Rhein. N. T. (x6i8) 243 He also came out of his 
mothers wombe, the clausure not sturred, 1669 Woooheao 
St. Teresa ii. v. 33 Clausure, Penance, and other Au.steri- 
ties. <11714 Geddes (J.), In some monasteries the severity 
of the Clausure is hard to be born. 18x5 Southey Sir T. 
More (.*829) II. 331 In this respect the clausure is complete. 
Ibid. 333 There is no vow, no clausure. 

"b.Med. Imperforated (or clogged, obstructed) 
condition of any canal or cavity in the bo(^. 

2585 Lloyd Trees. Health I ij, Gume of a Peache . , 
ojpeneth the inward clawesures of the breste. 
o. An enclosed place, an enclosure, a close. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. clii. (2495)704 Wythin 
Ae closynge or the clausure of the temple. 1609 Manch. 
Coitri Leet Records (1885) H- “46 One clausure of land 
called Shiponley. 

4 . That which encloses ; an enclosure ; a bar. 

2450-2530 our Ladye 254 He hath broken the clau- 

sures of deth. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 337 Alle claubures of 
wodis thei distroyed. 2521 Aby. IVarhavis Visitation in 
Brit. Mag. XXXII. 41 The clausure of the churchyai^ in 
me north side lacketh reparation. 2669 Woodhead St. 
Teresa il xv. ixi, I made them begin the Walls, to the end 
™isht have such Clausure, as was fitting. 

5 . An enclosing case or cover. 

Acts of Christy Antiehr.fyR^ lytx Old rotten 
bones or reliques of saints . . in precious shrines and costly 
clausures. 2567 Drant Horace sEyist. i.xiii, Thou shalte 
P^ssute to August hand my bokes in clawsure tyed. 

Giant (klgt), sb. Sc. and north, dial. [Goes 
with Claut V . ; perh. related to elem or claught. 
(It might possibly represent an OE. ^clawet from 



CLAUT. 

clav-an to Claw. Cf. Sievers, Miscell. f. Ags. 
Gramm, § 246.)] 

1 . A grasping hand, a clutch. 

1697 W, Clclamd Poe7ns 38 For blew bonnets they leave 
non, That they can get their clauts upon. 

2 . An instrument for taking or scraping, as a 
hoe, mud-scraper. Clauts : hand-cards for wool. 

x8o8 in Jamieson. 1880 AtiMm Down, Gloss. fE.D. S.\ 
ClauU a strong lake for raking up mire or rubbish. 

3 . A handful, a rakefiil, a scraping. 

1793 Burns Meg o' the MM i, She has gotten a coof wi' a 
claut o’ siller. i8z8 Scott Rob Rt^ xvii, ' You might have 
. . heard an excellent discourse.’ ‘ Clauts 0’ cauld parridge', 
replied Andrew. 

Claut (kl9t), V. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
clat(e, clawt. [See Claut si. (It might possibly 
represent an OE. *claiuettan, f. clawet; see prec.).J 
To scratch, claw, rake, scrape out, extract with 
claws, or the like. 

1396 Dalrymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. (X885I 30 This oxx 
..regardetnocht [the dogs] hot walde elate hun with his 
cluifes. 1674 Ray N. Country JFds. 14 To Claut, to scratch, 
to claw. 1721-1800 in Bailey, xw R.Vlitsas Elegy Utifort, 
Tailor Wks. (1846) 45 Soon as ilka dish was clautet. 1823 
J. Wilson Trials Marg. Lyndsay 65 (Jam.) Here is four 
pound. May it do nae guid to him who clawts it out o’ the 
widow’s house. 1876 Mid Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Claiut, 
to claw in an indecisive quick manner. 1876 IVhttby Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clawting, a bufleting, where the fists and fingers 
are engaged. 

Clauwe, obs. form of Claw. 
t Cla’val, a. and sb. Atiat. Obs, [? a. OF. 
clavel, now claveau, key-stone, etc.] 

A. adj. (?) Malar. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirttrg,, The clauall 
bones . , are the bones of the eares wherunto are fastened 
yo muscles and cordes that couer the Jawes. 

B. sb. (See quot.) 

1341 R. Copland Guydou's Quest. Chirurg, The .xij. 
place is on the fontynelles vnder y‘ knee . . there as the 
lacert is dyuyded fio the lacert, and is made with rounde 
claualles with place for the purgacyon of all the body, and 
the dyseases of the legges. 

Clavate (kl^'v^'O, a. [ad. L. clavdt-us, pa. 
pple. of clavdre to stud with nails or knobs (cf. 
Pliny IJ. N. IX. 36 'genus conchamm clavatum’), 
f. cldvus nail. In sense 2 taken as f. cldva club (a 
doubtful Latin use).] 

+ 1’ Studded with nails or knobs, knobbed. Obs. 
i 66 x Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. Introd., Fishes, .clavate, 
spinose, rough. 

2 . Chiefly ZaoI. and Bot. Club-shaped j thick- 
ened towards the apex like a club. 

18x3 Bingley Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) IIT. isd Of the Silphte, 
or Carrion Beetles . . Their antennae are clavate, and the 
club is perfoliate. 1833 Lindlev Introd. Bot. (1868) I. 34a 
The filament, .is thickest at the upper end, or clavate. 
Cla'vated, a. [f. as prec. + -ed.] = prec. 

1728 Woodward Fossils (J.), Clavated spikes of some kind 
of echinus. 

Clavatiou (klave‘*j3n). [f. Clavate, or its 
souice + -ATIOR.] Clavate stale or quality; spec. 
in Anat. clavate articulation, Gomphosis. 

Clavato-y comb, form of CLAVATE : as in cla- 
vato-elongate, -turbinate, etc. 

1848 Dana Zoomit. 370 Clavato- turbinate. Ibid. 671 
Branches subterete, clavato-elongate. 

t Clave Obs. [ad. L, clam knotty stick, club, 
scion.] A knotty branch, scion, graft. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. ly. 413 In March orenge is sette 
in sondry wyse. .in bough, in branches and in clave, 
t Clave 2 . Obs. [? ad. L. cldvis key, bolt,] 

41. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xvi. xl. The leaves of the dores be- 
longing to this temple . . stood foure yeres glewed m the 
clave [f» glutinis compagine\. 

2 . Naut. (See quots.) _ 

1794 Rigging 4- Seamanship I. isx Clave, a stool . . sup- 
ported by 4 legs ; the top 6 feet long, s or 3 feet wide , .in 
which the shells are set up with wedges for making the 
sheave-holes. Ibid. 133 The blocks are. .jambed up. .with 
wedges in a clave, 

8. (See quot.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Clave, the handle, or the part of a 
pair of small balances by which they are lifted up in weigh- 
ing anything. 

Clave, pa. tense of Cleave v. 

II Clavecin (klse'v/’sin). Mus. [F, clavecin, ad. 
med.L. clavicymbaltim or It. clavicembalo : see 
Clavicymbal.] The French name of the harpsi- 
chord ; sometimes used by English writers. 

18x9 Pantologia, Clamecin (Fr.), in music, a harpsichord. 
i88x A. J. Hipkins in Grove Dut. Mus. III. 194 About the 
year 1500 the clavecin had been made in the clavichoid 
shape, and called Spinet, 

Hence Cla-veojaist [a. F, claveciniste\ a player 
on the clavecin. 

1863 Hullah Transit. Period Music The sudden in- 
disposition of the Clavecinist, gave him [Handel] m op- 
portunity. x868 Browning Ring^' Bk. 1 . 1. 1209 As .Clave- 
cinibt, .debarred his instrument Yet thrums. .With desperate 
finger on dumb table edge, 

Claved, a. Her. =Clavib. 

1830 in Robson. 

Clavel (klfe'vel). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 7 
elavie, 7, 9 clavy, 9 olavey, 7- olavel. [a. OF. 
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clavel, now claveau, ke^tone of au arch, wedge- 
shaped lintel of a window, door, or the like ; =Pr. 
clavel. Cat. clavell. It. chiavello *cldvelltts 
dim. of cldvus nail, peg, clinching instrument.] 

1 . The lintel over a fire-place; esp. a beam of 
wood so used, the mantel. 

x6oa_ Carew Cornwall (1723) 138 a. The hewed stones of 
the windowes, dowres, and clavels, pluct out to serve private 
buildings. x6xx Coryat Crudities 303 The fairest chimney 
for clauy and jeames that euer I saw. 1733 Borlase in 
Phil, Trans. XLVIH. 91 The lightning had left a mark 
quite cross the clavel of the kitchen-chimney. 1847-78 
Halluvell, Clavel, a mantel-piece. West, Called also . . 
clavy. x888 Elworthy lY. Somerset Word-bk. s.v.. Would 
you like to have a arch a-tumed or a clavel? Ibid. The 
Holmen Clavel Inn. 

2 . Comb., as clavel (clavy-) -hoard, -piece, 
-tack, = mantelpiece, 

1847-78 H \LLiwELL, Clavel . . called also . . clavy-piece. 
Clavel-tack is, I believe, the shelf over the mantel-piece. 
186a Barnes Rhymes in Dotsei Dial. 1 . 136 Just above the 
clavy-bwoard Wer father's spurs, an’ gun, an’ swotd. 

‘h Cla’vellatedi a. Obs. [f. med.L. cldvelldt-us 
{cimres clavellati, clavati, Du Cange), OF. clavelee, 
in cendre clavelee, mod. F. cendre gravelie, lit. 
'granulated ashes’, which Littre takes as the 
proper form: but on phonetic grounds this is 
doubtful.] 

1 . in Clavellated Ashes: 'Potash of superior 
quality obtained from the dried and calcined lees 
of wme, for the use of dyers’ (Godefroy). 

x66o tr. Paracelsus' Archidoxis 11. 38 Of the Alkali of the 
Ashes, .we make a clavellated gnawing Salt. 1683 Salmon 
Doron Med. ii. 504 Clavellated or gravelled Ashes are no- 
thing else but the calx of the Lees of Wine, etc., etc. a 1733 
Arbuthnot (J.), Air, transmitted through clavellated ashes 
into an exhausted receiver, loses weight. 

2 . [as from cldva club] Shaped like a little club. 

17x3 Derham Phys..Theol. vin. iv. 402 The lamellated 

Antennae of some, the clavellated of others. 

Clavev (kl^i’vajc), sb?- Sc. and north, dial. Also 
elaiver. [See Claveb v.^ Idle gamilons talk, 
to little purpose, or with litue sense ; an idle story, 
a piece of idle gossip. 

(J)a i68g in Scott Old Mori. xL note. When I was entering 
life, there was ane Knox deaving us a’ wi’ his clavers, ana 
now I am ganging out, there is ane Claver’se deaving us a’ 
wi’ his knocks. 1722-30 Ramsay Parrot, Delighted with 
their vaiious clayer 1787 Burns Answ. Gudew. Wauchope- 
House ij Wi' claivers, and haivers, Wearing the day awa. 
18x9 Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton) L 230 iSis is all claver, 
but it pleases one. 1822 Scott Pirate II. 180 To carry 
clashes and clavers up and down. Mod. Sc. ‘ Muckle claver 
and little corn,’ said of pulpit eloquence that has little 
edifying in it ; with pun on claver, clover. 

+ Cla-ver, Obs, rare. [? Meant for Clavieb, 
though hardly in the same sense.] 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. n. iv. Colutnnes (1603) i, 493 
Where, as by Art one selfly blast breath’d out From pant- 
ing bellowes, passeth all-about Winde-Instruments ; enters 
by th' under Clauers Which with the Keyes the Organ- 
Maister quauers. 

Claver, sb.^, obs. form of Clovbb. 

Claver, sb.*, obs, form of Cleavehs. 

t Cla’ver ^Ise’voi), V .1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 
5-6 cleuer. [First found in 13th c. ; cf. Da. 
klavre to climb, clamber, and mod.Du. hlaveren, 
kleveren, LG. klauem, in same sense ; ON. had 
khfra to climb. AU these are regarded as frequen- 
tatives, from the vb.-root klif-, kliv-, in OTeut. 
klit- to stick, adhere, hence to climb, Cf, also 
ME, chafer, OE. clifer, claw, talon.] intr. To 
climb, clamber. (Some take it in first quot. as 
a= clutch, claw.) 

a X2B3 After. R. xo2 HweSer }>e cat of helle claurede euer 
toward hire, & cauhte, mid his cleafres, hire heorte heaued, 
1 a 1400 Morie Arth. 3323 Two Icynges ware clymbande, and 
claverande one heghe. 1423 Jas, I. King's Q. clix. A quhele, 
on quhich cleuering I sye A multitude of folk before myn 
eye, z^7 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt, Ep. Ded. 1 Sub. 
jects are clavered up into the Kings Throne, and the King 
debased below.. a free-born subject. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clawer, to clamber. 

Clavev (kl^’vai), Sc. and north, dial, [Of 
uncertain origin. Somewhat similar are Gaelic 
clabaire, clabhraichean babbler; also obs. Du. 
kalaberen 'inter se in utramque partem de variis 
lebns otiose snaves iucnndosqne sermones con- 
ferre ’ (Kilian) ; and Ger. klajfern, klaffern, ' gar- 
nilare’, to (Matter, blab, ('viel schweigen ist 
kimst, viel klaffern bringt ungunst’). The last 
agrees best in sense, but it is not easy to conceive 
how, being a Higk German word, it could have 
been adopted in Scotland c 1600.] 

intr. To talk idly, or with little sense ; to gossip, 
palaver, prate, 

a 1603 [see Clavering]. <1x7x3 5 V:. Pasquils (1868) 305 
When ye clatter then, and claver. Ye siirinkle all their necks 
with slaver. 18x5 Scott Guy M. xxii, ‘ Clavering about 
thae auldwarld stories.' x8x8 — Hrt, Midi xx, ‘ A worthy 
minister, as gude a man . . as ever ye heard claver in a 
pu'pit.’ 1830 James Old Oak Chest III. 14 ‘ I’m no given 
to clavering otother people’s concerns,’ x8^ Whitby Gloss, 
(E. D. S.), Clawer, to contend, to chatter. 

Hence Cla’verex, one who clavers, a babbler ; 
Cla’verlngr ppl. a. 


CLAVIOTTLAR. 

x6o6 tv.Rollockon. a These. 140 (Jam.) Busie bodies, clauer- 
ers, and pratlers. a 1603 Montgomerie Flyting 617 An 
clauering cohoobie. 1722-30 Ramsay Fables, Clock 4 Dial, 
Ne’er brag of constant clavering cant. x8x6 Scott OM 
Mart, vii, ‘ A lang-tongued clavering wife.’ 1822 — Nigel 
V, K. yames : Haud your clavering tongue, 

t Cla’vestocb. Obs. [f. Cleave v. + Stock.] 
A chopper for cleaving wood. 

1373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 38 A^clauestock^and rabetstock, 
carpenters craue, and seasoned timber, forpinwood to haue. 
x688 R. 'S.oi.vio Armoury m ajAfs In the Farmers House 
.. [have] Clavestook, Rabbet Stock, a Jack to saw upon, 
and Finwood Timber. 

Olavey, var, of Clavel. 

Cla’viature. [ad. Ger. klaviaUir, repr. L. 
type *cldviatiira, f. cldvis key : cf. OF. claveure?\ 
The key-board of an organ or pianoforte. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Encytl. Rel. Knowl. II, 1702 The pedal 
claviature was not invented until the beginning of tho 
fifteenth century, 

t Clavichord (klsewik/id). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms : 5-6 olavy-, 5-9 clavicord(d, 8-9 clavi- 
cliOTd. [in It. clccvicordo (Florio), Ger. klcanchord, 
ad. 15th c. L. clavichordium (in Rules of Mmne- 
singers), f. cldvis key -f chorda chord, string. In 
i5-i6th c, usually plural {.pair of) clavichords. 
See also Clabiohobu. 

It, clavicordo, Sp. clavicordio, Fr. clavicorde are the 
spinet', ovit clavichoniit, in theiiV lungs, ffianicordo, -cordio 
•corde.} 

A musical instrument with strings and keys ; in 
its developed form resembling a square pianoforte, 
the tones being produced by the action on the 
strings of 'tangents’ or small brass wedges at- 
tached in upright position to the back of the keys. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Kvj, Where his vyell and 
clauyeordes were. X502 Privy Purse Exp. Eltz. York 
(1830)41 A straungier that gave the Quene a payre of clavyi 
cordes. 1632 Sherwood Cotgr, Diet., Clauicords, comme 
Clartcords. 1724 Stukelbv in Mem. (1882) I. 75 Making a 
clavichord with Yews trumps instead of strings. 1740-61 
Mrs. Delany Life ^ Corr. (1861) III. 414 Mary is npw 
practising the clavicord, which I have got in the dining- 
room. 1769 Barrington Mozart in Phil. Trans. LX, 64 
“l^is great musician began to play on the clavichord when 
he was but seven years of age. 1803-19 Burney in Rees Cycl. 
S.V Clavicord(JL.), Hearing thcincomparableEmanuel Bach 
touch his favourite clavicord at Hamburg. x888 Hipkins 
Mus. Iiistr. XXXIV, The clavichord is, without question, the 
earliest key-board stringed instrument, it having been de- 
veloped from the monochord, used for teaching singing in 
monasteries and church schools. It appears to have come 
into use in the second half of the 14th century. 
Clavicrthern. = Clavicythebidm. 

183s Browning Men \ Worn. ir. Heretic’s Tre^. 199 Gracft 
of lute or clavicithern. 

Cla'vicle ^ (k]ge-vik’l). [ad, L. cldvicula (in 
16th c. F. clavicule) small key, tendril, bar or bolt 
of a door, dim. of cldvis key : in med.L. ' collar- 
bone’, accoiding to Littre 'because it was com- 
pared to the key of a vault, or, as others think, be- 
cause its form is that of the ancient bolts’.] 

1 . Anat. The collar-bone, which extends from the 
breast-bone to the shoulder-blade, forming part of 
the pectoral arch. In birds the two clavicles are 
united at their lower extremities into one bone, 
the furculnm or ‘ merry-thought ’. 

1615 Crooxe Body M Man 392 These Clauicles on either 
side fksten the shoulder blade to the brast-hone. Ibid, goi 
These nerues run vnder the clauicle or^cannell bone. 1683 
Cooke Marrow Chtrnrg. (ed. 4) i i. 8. 1S34 Hooker 
Himal, yrnls, r. iv. gg To ease their aching clavicles. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex , The clavicle is absent, among Mam- 
mals, in Ungulata and Cetacea, and in many Carnivora and 
Roden tia. 

1 2 . Bot. A tendril, clasper, cirrus. Obs. 

1723 Sloane yamaica II. 138 It climbs . . like Ivy, with 
broad and soft clavicles. 1730 G. Hughes Barbadoes App. 
316 Clavicles, Claspers, or Tendrils, are the young Shoots 
of creeping scandent Plants. * 
ta Cmuh. The upper part of a spiral shell. Obs. 
[1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 31 Clavicule, the pyramidal in- 
terior and exterior part of a twisted, or spiral shell, begin- 
ning near the middle, and ending near the summit Some- 
times called the head.] 1774 (jOldsm. Nat. Hist. ^1862) 
II. IV. iv. 338 Freshwater shells want . . solidity . their cla- 
vicle as it IS called is neither so prominent nor so strong. 

* 1 * Cla’vicle^. Obs. rare, [ad, L. iy^*cldvt- 
culus, dim. of clavus nail, wart, com.] A wart. 

z66i ’Lavni.t.Hisi. Anim. 4 " Min. 104 The fiquour thereof, 
applied helps clavicles in the hands. 

ClavicorU (klsc’vikpm). Ent. [ad. mod L. 
cldvicorn-is, f. cldv-a club -t- cm n-u horn.] Club- 
homed: applied to a subsection of pentamerous 
beetles, Clavicomes, having club-shaped antennse. 

[1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 244/2 ClavicorHes.\ x86o Mayne 
Exp, Lea., Clavicortus, club-homed, .clavicorn. 

Clavicular (kltevi’kix?!^), a, [f. L. clavicul-a 
+ -AB : cf. F. claviculaire .2 
+ 1 . Of or pertaining to a key. Obs, 
x637-g6 in Phillibs. 2692 in Coles. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the clavicle or collar-bone. 

x8i4 Sir A. Cooper Dislocations 4 Fraefnres (1831) 286 

The clavicle is Joined to the fiist rib by a clavicular costal, 
or. .rhomboid ligament. X878 T. Bryant Pract. Sure, I. 
479 The clavicular origin of Uie pectoral muscle, x88a Syd. 
Soc. Lex,, Clavicular artesy, a small branch oftiie ajcromio* 
thoracic artery, which supplies the Bubclavius muscle. 
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CLAW. 


Hence Clavi'onlarly ado. 

1888 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Dec. 14/1 The important point 
in breathing is to do so diaphragmatically and not clavicu^ 
Ivly— Le., to employ deep breathing, and td avoid all 
tendency to raise the shoulders. 

i Claviciila*rious, a. Ois.'-^ [ad. L. cldvicu- 
/dra/s.] 

1656 Bloumt Glossy., Claviadartmts, of or pertaining 
to a hey: so xdpa in Coles. 

Clavicillate (klavi’ki/fl^), a. [f. L. cldvi- 
-ATE - : in mod. F. claviculll^ a. Anat. 
Provided with clavicles or collar-bones. Is. Bot. 
Having tendrils (1882 Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
t Clavi'Cnler. Ods. [AFr. ad. L. davicttld- 
rias key-keeper, f. cldvicula, dim. of cidvis key : 
see -AB.] A key-keeper, turnkey. 

1447 Bokekham S^tys (1835) 28 Sergius was unyversel 
clat^culer Of holy cherche. 

Clavicyluider. Mits. [f. L. clams key + 
Ctlindbb.] a musical instrument invented by 
Chladni. 

1880 GrovsD/cA Mus. &v. Chladni, The Clavi-cylinder. . 
was like a square pianoforte, and comprised four and a half 
octavea _ The sound was {iroduced by friction from a single 
glass cylinder connected with intemm machinery, by which 
the differences of the notes were produced, x888 Stainer & 
Barrett (ed, 3) s. v. 

+ Clavicyillbal(klaevisrmbal). Mtis. Ohs. exc. 
Hist. Forms : 5 claui-, 6 clawesymballe, 7 
clavecymbal, 9 clavioimbal, -cymbal, and in 
It. form clavicembalo, [ad. med.L. cl&vicym- 
hedum, -cymbohim (in Rules of the Minnesingers 
by Eberhard Cersne, 1404), f. clauis key + cym- 
balum CVKBAL. In It. clavicembalo, grcevicembalo 
(both in Florio), F. clavecin (Cotgr. clavessin, 
OF. clavecMnbolmt), Ger. clavizimbel, perverted 
klaffenzimmer. See also CIiABICTiibax, Clavegiit.J 
An old name of the Harpsichord, a musical 
instrument with keys, and strings set in vibration 
by means of quills or leathern plectra in wooden 
uprights called jacks. 

1493 Will of (Somerset Ho.), My Clauysymballes. 
1500 Will, n Tho. Sutiler (Somerset Ho.!, A payre of 
Clawesymballes. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Clavecytnbal, a 
pair of Virginals, or Claricords, 18&4 Engel Mits. Anc. 
Nat. 4a The German clavicimbel . . was a kind of spinet. 
x88o A. J. Hifeins in Grove Diet. ATns, I. 367 Mattheson 
lauded the clavichord above the clavicymbel or harpsichord. 
x88o Ihid. s.v. Cembalo, The dulcimer, or cembalo, with 
keys added, became the clavicembalo. 

II Claivicytheritim {klse:visi>i8-riiim). Mm. 
[Better claviciiherium, med.L,, £ cidvis key + 
Citheb.] An early musical instrument of the 
harpsichord type, being really an upright spinet, 

[iSxx ViRDUNG Mnslea getutscht (Basel), aaviciterium. 
x6xx M, Fr^orius Syntagm. Music. (WolfenbUttel) II. xli, 
Clavicytheiium.] >819 Pautelegia III, Clavicyiherum, 
the clainchord. x86o Rimrault Piatieforte 28 The clavi- 
cytheiium, or keyed-cithara. x88o A. J, Hipkins in Grove 
Diet, Mus,, Clavicytheriwn, an upright musical instrument 
allied to the hori^ntal harpsichord and spinet. x8W — 
Mus. Inst. Plate vL Named Clavicytherium by the earliest 
writer on musical instruments, Vinlung. .who gives a draw- 
ing of on^ It is in fact a spinet set upright, 

Clavie, a. Her. [a, F. clmti (see Littr 4 ), f. L. 
cidvis key.] Key-^aped. Also Clavied a. 

!$« BossBWELL.i4rmorK^g4b, The fieldis gules, a Crosse 
doble clauie d’ Argent. This Qrosse ought to be figured as 
a double warded kw. 

Clavie, var. of CtAVEn. 

II Cla'Vier. [F. clavier, orig. a key-bearer (on 
L. type elatndrius, f. cidvis key), hence key-board. 
Thence, Ger. clavier, klavier, Dn. klavier. Da. 
klaveer, Sw. klaver.'] 

1 . The key-board or set of keys of a musical 
instrument. (Cf. Claveb sb:^) 

1708 MoTTpx Rahelais v. xx. (1737) 88 The Pedals of 
Turbith, and the Clavier or Keys of Scammoity. xSgg 
Browning Master ^Hugnesvix, I looked up and surveyed. 


claviers of an organ and the sound-board pallets. 

2 . (klavi«T). A general German name of all 
keyboard instruments with strings, but specially 
the clavichord ; later, the pianoforte. Also altrih, 
184s E. Holmes Mozart 13 [Moxart] having commenced 
composition without recourse to the clavier, xSte Libr. 
Univ, Kntml. II. 91 [Bach's] numerous works.. written for 
his favorite instrument, the clavier (the piano of that day). 
1883 Aihefteifmt 21 Mar. 383/2 Four of the clavier concertos 
. .were given with the aid of a small but select orchestra. 
xW Academy sa May 371/2 The eminent pianist will . , 
play, as it were, a history of clavier music from the time of 
Queen Elizaheth to that of Queen Victoria, 

Hence Clavierist, a player on the clavier. 

*845 E. Holmes Mosuirt 1x1 Becchd [was] a celebrated 
clavienst of the day. 

Claviform (klse-vifpjm), a. [f. L. clSva club 
+ -POBM ; cf. F, claviforme.'\ 

1 . Having the form of a club ; club-shaped. 

18x7 R, Jameson Char. Min, 94 Claviform . . is composed 
of club-shaped parallel rods, which adhere by their thin 
utrenuties. Example, Compact black ironstone. 1836 
Toon Cyrf. Anai. I. 703/1 The foot . . is claviform when it 
is thicker at its extremity than at its base. 1875 W. Hough- 
Tpif iVif, DrtU Insect. 87 The ejaviform stigma, 


2 . n) L. clavtts\ Nail-shaped. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

+ ClaTdffer (klse-vidgai). Obs. [a. L. cldviger 
carrying a key or a club, f. cldv-is key or cldv~a 
club + -ger."] One who carries a key, a key-keeper. 

1606 Bp, Barlow Sertn. (1607) B4a, The great clauiger of 
heauen, which liath the key of Dauid. 17x2 E. Cooke 
Foy. S. Sea Introd., You are appointed to secure it in 
some Chest, Box, etc. and to be one of the Clavigers thereof. 

Clavl'gerous, a. [See prec. and -ons.J a. *= 
prec. ; Bearing a key or keys, b. Club-bearing. 

a. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. Hence 169a in Coles. 

b. 1730-36 in Bailev ; and in mod. Diets. 

Olaviole (klae‘vi|tf“l). Mus. [f. Clavib key + 
Viol,] A keyed viol, the name given to a musical 
instrument. It was played on with finger-keys 
like the piano, the strings being set in vibration by 
a rotatory arrangement acting like the violin bow. 

tSxQ ^ Pantologia, Clayiole, invented by^a Mr. J. 1. 
Hawkins .. Mr. Hawkins exhibited his instrument in 
America about seven years ago ; when it was considered, 
by musicians, as equal in power to fifteen violins, tenors, 
and basses. .A more detailed account, .may be seen in Nos. 
3 and 4 of the Retrospect [1603-X5]. 1883 A. J. Hipkins 
in Grove Diet. Mus. III. 639 The Clavioil..was in form 
like a cabinet piano. 

Clavipalp (klse'viprelp). Ent. [ad. mod.L. 
cldvifalf-us, f. cldv-a a club +falft{s the soft palm 
of the hand, tnod. a feeler ; cf. F. claviyalfe.^ A 
member of the Clavipalpi, a family of tetrameroiis 
beetles distinguished by a club-like thickening of 
the terminal joint of the palpL Also as adj. 

II Clavis (kl^'vis). [L. cldvis.l 

1 . lit. A key, 

i&m Ter. Taylor Gt. Exunp, 111, xviii. no Christ himself 
would have given a Clavis, and taught the Church to un- 
lock so great a secret, xygi Chambers Cycl., Clavis, some- 
times used in English writers. <11839 Galt Demon of 
Destiny ii. 14 The pond’rous clavis of some torture cave. 

2 . Jig. A key to writings in another language, to 
ciphers, etc. 

1678 Phillips, Clavis, an Exposition of hard words, or 
..feigned names. Hence in Kersey, Bailey, ancl mod. 
Diets. 

Clavolet (klse‘v< 31 et). Ent. rare. [Diminutive 
f. L. cldva club : of abnormal form (for clavulel)^ 
The club-shaped end of the anlennue of insects. 

1826 Kirey& Sv. Euiotnol. III. 318 In those flies whose 
antennae terminate in a bristle, ibe clavolet is represented 
by tbe bristle. 

Clavnle (ktevittl). Bot. Also in L. form, 
[ad, L. cldvula, dim. of cldva dub.] The elongateil 
claviform portion of the receptacle of certain fungi 
(1866 Treas. Bot.). ^ 

IlClavns (kl^i'vjps). jX. clavus nail, wart, 
tumour.] The disease Ebgot which affects rye and 
other grasses. Hence Gla’vlsni [cf. It. clavicind\ 
=Ebgotisk {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Clavy, another form of Clavel, q. v. 

Clavyd, obs. pa. t. of Claw v. 

Claw (klg), ji. Forms: i clawu, 2 clau, (3 
/>/. clawe, clawwess {Orm.)), 4 clauwe, {pi. 
olauen), 4-6 olowe, 4-7 olawe, 5- claw. See 
also Glee. [OE. clawu (Ep. Eif. Corp, clauuo), 
ohl. cases clawe. The quantity of the a is uncer- 
tain : if long, cldvm would be identical with OS. 
cl&uaa (MDu. claeuwe, Du. klauw), OHG. chldwa 
(MHG. kldwB, kid, modG. klatie), pointing to a 
type ^hldtwd-. But Ormin has the a short, and 
this answers better to the ioxm clawu ; an original 
type *Uawd would also best explain the OHG. 
variant chlda, chU (through chlaua, chlau). The 
OE. clawu (the ordinary WS. type) of the nomin- 
ative was a new form reconstructed from the oblique 
cases ; the original nominative type was cUa (:— 
clau, claw-), and cUo; see Clee. (The ON. kid 
is not identical ; it appears to be •.—*kldh-, belong- 
ing to the vb. kla-, kid : see next,)] 

1 , The sharp homy nail with which the feet of 
birds and some beasts are armed. Also applied 
to similar structures ou the feet of insects, ems- 
tacea, etc. 


a 700 ss^Hou truss. 29 Clauuo [so Erf. and Corpus], e ioo< 
Niissvx Gram. J. 28 (Bosw.) Nsgl o58e clawu, unguis 
J®". o t *S3 Pu havest scharpe clawe. a laoc 

Body 4 Soul 370 m Map's Poems (Matz.) Scharpe clauwes, 
long nay ledt M^ie Arth, 783 To bataile he [e 

^arj him with bustous clowez. c 1440 Promi 

Parv. 80 Claw or cle of a beste, U 7 t^da, ^1530 Ld. Ber 
NER s .^^4. Lyi. Bryt. (1814) 139 His nayles or clowei 
lenger then a fote. 1590 Shaks. Mids, N. iv. ii. 43 His 
a ‘ hang out for the Lmns clawes. 1664 Powei 
Axp.Phtlos, I. 2 His [the Flea’s] feet are slit into claws 
3®^ Gossb Marine Zool. I. 133 (Porcelair 
cr^s) I^im fert very long anii slender with long claws. 

D. Ine foot of a beast or bird, armed wit! 
sharp nails, or the pincers or holders of shell-fish 
(T.). This is only a loose use, arising out of suet 
phrases as in its claws, with its claws, etc. 

«xoM 7 >A««£.r 277 (Gr.) Fenix fyres lafe clam biclyppeb 
x^ Ayenb. 6x Boilyes of wyfinan, and tayl of uisssse, am 
clauen of arn. 2590 Spenser F, Q. n. viii. 30 As a Bittui 
J Hunter tr. St. Pierrd 

stud. Nat. (1799) I. .^70 It you tear off a claw from a liv< 


crab or lobster, it pushes out another. 1837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1837) 1, 148 The southern claw of Cancer. 

f 2. A hoof, or one of the parts into which a 
(cloven) hoof is divided. Obs. Cf. Glee, 

cxooo .fflLFHic Lev. xi. jpanytenujie hira clawe todselede 
beoh. rx2oo Ormin 1225 Oxe gap 0 clofenn fot & shmdehh 
hise clawwess. 1535 Coveroale Deut. xiv. 6 Euery beest 
that deuydeth his clawe, & cheweth cudd, shal ye eate. 
Neuertheles these shal ye net eate . . that . . deuyde not the 
hoffe in to two clawes. 1344 Rhaer Regim. Ly/e (1560) 
lijb, Goates clawes brent and poudred. .or in stede of it 
shepes clawes, x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 109 
With claws like a Cow ; but quadrifide. 

3 . Jg, (Chiefly in phr. in one's claws, etc., im- 
plying the notion of seizing, or having in one’s 
possession or power.) To pare the claws of is a 
common phrase resting immediately on sense i, 
but usually Jg. in use. 

CX38S Chaucer Ma 7 t of Lands T. 356 Me fro the feend 
and fro his clowes keepe. 1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 185 
Afier that he had aspired to principalitie, and had caught 

f overnement within his clawes. 16x7 Hieron Whs, (16x9-20) 
I. 221 So subtill is the deuill to make roome for himselfe, 
when hee hath once got in his claw. 1664 Butler Hud. 
II. ii. 282 What’s justice to a man, or laws, That never 
comes within their claws? X790 Cowper Lett. 26 Noy., 
I am happy that you have escaped from the claws of Euclid. 
1884 Pali Mall G. 23 Oct. i/i To draw the teeth and pare 
tbe claws of the Peers. 

4 . ‘Sometimes a hand, in contempt’ (J.). 

*S77 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 131 Some of them 
doo suffer their iawes to go oft before their clawes. 1851 
Hawthorne Snow Image, etc., Gt. Stiaxv Face, A yellow 
claw — the very_ same that had clawed together so much 
wealth — ^poked itself out of the coach-window. 

5 . iransf. A mechanical or other contrivance re- 


extremity for grappling or tearing ; the back pait 
of a hammer head curved and cloven, or any 
similar tool for extracting nails ; the spreading 
divisions of the foot of a table or stand ; the ends 
of a horse-shoe, etc. 

c xooo Cleric Hm)i. 1 . 342 (Bosw.) Sume wmron mid isenum 
clawum. totorene. 1535 Coverdale Jer. xvii. 1 Youre 
synne . . is . , grauen . . with a penne of yron and with an 
Adamant clawe. 1609 Holland Aiimt. Marcel, xxix. i. 
3S5_ After they had beene sore tormented with clawes [tm- 
gttibus]. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc, (1703I 124 Draw it 
out again with the Claw of the Hammer. 1707 Lend. Gas. 
No. 4338/4 Printed with a Horse-shoe, with Claws down- 
ward, xSi6 J. Smith Panorama Se. ^ Aril. 15 Hammers 
made for the purpose of drawing nails, with claws. 1823 J. 
B ADCOCK Dmu. Amustm. 203 A stand with three claws. 
1851 W. P. Snow fml. Arct. Seas xii. 136 To hook the 
iron claws on to the outer edges of the ice ahead. 

6 . B of. The narrow ^arpened base of the petal, 
in some flowers, by which it is attached. 

_ «94 Martyn Roussea 7 f’s Bot. ii. 28 Each of these petals 
IS fastened to the receptacle . , by a narrow pale part which 
is called unguis, or the claw. xBgg Lindlev DUrod. Bot. 
I. ii. § 4 V 7 (L.) In. .R. CEillet, , .the petals consist wholly of 
claw. i86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. I. 6 The upper large 
pwt of the petal is termed the limb, and the lower the claw. 

7 . [f. Glaw v.) An act of clawing. To make a 
claw to windward (Nant.) : = Claw. v. 7 . 

*841 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 10 If the friends 
of tbe Charter only had the grace of seamanship, there would 
M a noble opportunity ^to make a claw to windward out of 
the misery the War-whigs have plunged themselves into. 

8 . attrih, and Comb., as claw-like adj . ; olaw- 
bar, a lever or crow-bar with a bent bifiircated 
claw for drawing spikes ; claw-feet, (attrib.) 
having feet with or like claws ; claw-footed a., 
having claws on the feet ; claw-hammer, a ham- 
mer with a claw for extracting nails ; claw-ham- 
mer coat (folloqi), a tail-coat for evening dress ; 
claw-hand, a condition incident to some diseases, 
in which the wrist is extended and the fingers 
flexed, owing to atrophy of certain muscles ; a 
hand thus affected ; + claw-poll, a flatterer, toady 
(cf. Claw-back) ; claw-screw, a screw with a 
clawed head ; claw-table, a one-legged table witli 
claws (see sense 5 ) ; claw-tailed a., having a tail 
resembling a claw. 

x8m Mechame'sMag. No. 18. 274 A *claw-feet pillar or 
stand. 1667 IL Hope 11 Mar. in Calefidar State Papers 
CJias. TI (ed. Green), *Claw.footed like a dog. 1838 O, 
W. Holmes A71t.BreaM.-t. (1S83) 19 Claw-footed chairs. 
1769 tALCONER Did. Marine (1789) Ccciijb, A *claw. 
hammer used by shipwrights. 1879 Kingston Austral. 
Aoroaa 1. 7 T.he tails of his “claw-hammer coat drag on the 
pound. ^ X887 F. Ford in Mag. Art Mar. 169/2 The ‘ claw- 
hammer coat (as the Americans call it) essential to the 
evening dress of a gentleman of the Victorian era. 1879 
DMiLES G. Moore, Any man who had a stick leg or a club 
^ thought himself fit to be a teacher. 

X83S-6 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 615/2 Be.set with . , “claw-like 
processes. 1368 Grafton Chrott. II. 561 Certeine “Claw- 
?Yvvsr *795 Herschel in Phil, Trans. 

ij.A.A.A.v. 366 Claw^screws . , to confine and stretch the 
parts as Aey were seamed together. 1833 G. Porter Porce- 
(inn v 93 Similar to the leg and ieet of a ^claw table. 
HumUe 50 The '^^claw-tailed 


Claw ^klg), V. Forms : i clawiau, (clawan), 
3-4 clawen, 4-7 clawe (4-5 olowe, 5 clave, 
clove, 6 klawe), 6- claw. Pa. t. and pple. 
clawed (s olavde, olovyd, 6 clatid(e) ; gtr. pa. t. 
clew(8, olywe in 4—5 and mod. diaj. (in sense 3), 
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CLAY. 


Pn OE. in jElfric’s Gi-am. : where claivizfi belongs 
to a weak clawian, deriv. of clawa Claw : cf. 
OHG. chldweti, modG. klauen, klduen, ODu. 
*klaunnany MDu. clouwett, clSim, MLG. Mouwen, 
also MDu. claeiiwen, Du. klauwen, in same sense. 
But the OE. clatve implies a str. vb. clawan, not 
found in the cognate langs. (The a in OE. is, 
as in the sb., of doubtful length.) In pa. ME. had 
generally claw{e')de, mod. clawed ; but the strong 
clew is found in I4-I5th c., app. only in sense 3 as 
in mod.Sc., which has also sometimes a pa. pple. 
clewn. (But stiong inflexions of recent analogical 
origin are common dialectally.) It is possible 
that sense 3 and its extensions were influenced by 
the ON. str. vb, Md {klaJi-, kl6h-, Mdgoni), used 
in that sense only, but not known to be etymo- 
logically related ; see Cloe.] 

1 . tram. To scratch or tear with the claws, or 
[transf.) with the nails or a pointed instrument. 

cxooa ^LFRic Gram, xxviii. (Z) 170 Scalpo, ic clawe 
[w. r. clawise]. a 1250 Owl fy N^hi. 154 No havest 
bcharpe clawe Ne kepe ich noht pat pu me clawe. 1377 
Lamgl. P. pi. B. Prol. 134 He [the cat] wil. .Cracche vs, or 
clowe vs, and in his cloches holde. c 1440 Pro%np. Parv. 80 
Clawyn or cracchyn [1499 scratche]. 1547 Bookde Breu. 
HeaUh 2^a A good payre of nayles, to crache and clawe. 
1648 Huntmg of Fox 25 If we cannot claw, then must we 
dig them out. 1653 R. Mather in Eliot 8c Mayhew; Tears 
Repent. Cab, The Grounds that they have fenced in, and 
clawed and broken up. 1749 Fielding Tom ’Jones xi. viii. 
(1840) 162/2, 1 have clawed the rascal : I have left the marks 
of my nails in his impudent face. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midi, iv, 

‘ 1 would claw down the tolbooth door wi' my nails.* 1884 
Leeds Mercury Weekly Supp. is_ Nov. 8/a Five young 
kestrels, .clawing one another vindictively, 
b. To scrape. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XIV. 17 Contricioun. .patshal clawe 
pi cote of alkynnes filthe. 

2 . To seize, grip, clutch, or pull with claws. 

*SS7 [1 Ld. Vaux] in Tottel Misc, (Arb.) 173 For age with 

stewing steppes. Hath clawed me with his cowche [crowche]. 
x6o2 Shaks. Ham.v. i. 8a But Age. .hath clawed [^caught] 
me in his clutch. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 90 That 
which claws aw^ woild from about them, would, 'tis like, 
wring out their Planethood fiom within them. 1731 Mrs. 
iDniANY Lett. Mrs. Lewes 67, I was clawed into the party 
out of civility. 1819 Bvron Juaji i. clxxxv. If at that mo- 
ment he had chanced to claw it [the sword], a. 1863 Thack- 
eray D. Duval iv. (i86g) 49 His hands . . stretched out to 
claw other folks’ money towards himself. 

b. intr. To lay hold with the claws or (Jranrf.) 
hands ; to grasp or clutch (a/, etc.) ; to scratch at. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvii, 188 Powere hem [the fingers] 
failleth To clucche or to clawe. *830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tonis C. vi, Sam and Andy, clawing for certain fragmen- 
tary palm-leaves, which they were in the habit of consider- 
ing as hats. 1863 Bates Nat. Aviazmis II. 37 [The sloth] 
raises his body . . and claws around in search of a fresh 
foothold. 1863 Kingsley Water-bob. v._ (1878) aoa Tom 
reached and clawed down the hole after him. 

3 . trans. To scratch gently, apply friction with 
the nails, so as to relieve itching or irritation, 
promote calmness or clear-headedness, or soothe. 
(Now, the common sense in Sc. : thence ‘to claw 
an auld man’s pow ’ = to attain to old age.) 

c yao Senyn Sag. (W.) 923 He clew the bor on the rigge 
. .lie clewe him eft upon the wombe ; He fil adoun als a 
lombe, c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 3339 Wanne pe Ameral hym 
vnderstod, A clew ys heued. e 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 
1702 With that about y clywe [Bodley, clew; Caxiott, 
torned] myn hede, cisSS — Wife’s T, 84 If eny wight 
wold claw us on the galle. c 1460 T. Russell Bk. Nur- 
ture 279 in Babees Bk. (1868) 134 Youre hed ne bak ye 
claw, a fleigh as paughe ye sought. 133* More Confwt. 
Tindale Wks. 728/1 He began to studie a little, & clawe 
his head, and rubbe his forehead. *372 N. Roscarrocke 
Prelim. Nerses in Bossewell Armcme, The court brake vp, 
they Claude their eares, & parted with a trice. iS97 SHAKa a 
Hen. IF, ii. iv. 2S2 Looke, if the wither’d Elder hath not his 
Poll claw'd like a Parrot. 1637 RuTKERroRD Lett No. 138 
(1862) I. 331 When he [Job] lay in the ashes, God wm with 
him, clawing and curing his scabs. 1664 Butler Hud. it. 
II. 74 Whether’t he a Sin To claw and curry your own 
Skin. r8i3 E. Pickem Poems II. 140 (Jam.) I. .claw, owre 
soon, an amd man's pow. 


1393 Gower Conf. II. 93 He sitteth By the foe And 
clawethon his bare shankes. 186a THORNByRY Turner 
313 The giant . . claws at his wound, and raises his suppli- 
cating hand to Neptune. . - r r rir 

■p c. Pbr. To claw where it doth not itch. Oos. 

1315 Barclay Reioges iv. (1370) Ciij/a, I cj^-^e oft where 
it doth not itche. To see ten beggers and half a dosen nene. 
1362 J. Heywood Prov, 4 r Epigr. (1867) 70 Thou m^est 
me claw where it itchetn not. X589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie ni. xxiii. (Arb.) 279 A Herald., vsed much Aisterme 
(sacred Maiestie) which was not vsually geuen to the French 
king.. [The latter] said somewhat shaiply, I pray thee good 
fellow clawe me not where I itch not with thy sacred maiestie. 

+ 4 . fig. To claw the back of, or to claw by the 
back', to ‘stroke down’, flatter, fawn upon. So 
to claw (a person's) toe, to claw ly the sleeve. Obs. 


exc. dial. , . . . 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 363 Whou pey curry kinges, & her 
back dawep. C1460 Towuely Myst. 1.09 And do noght 
but lakys and dowse hir toose. 1309 Barclay Folys 
(1874) II. 20 He loueth to be flatered and clawed by the sleue. 
1330 Palsgr. 349 He claweth my toe, il 
orteil, a *341 w yatt Poet. Whs. (1861) 138 Take heed of 
him that by the back thee claweth ; ’ For none is worse 

Yoh. II, 


than is a friendly foe. *397 Bp. Hall Sat. i. Prol. ii To 
claw the back of him that beastly lives. 1881 [see 5]. 

•t*b. So to claw the ears, humour, etc. : to tickle, 
flatter, gratify (the senses, etc.). Obs. 

*349 CovERDALE Erosni, Par. xst John 43 Certayne iug- 
glinges of vayne pleasures to clawe the senses of the bodye 
withall. X379 Tomson Calvin’s Serm, Tim. 468/1 Yet those 
men. .would gladly haue their eares clawed with some vaine 
matter. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xvi. (1669) 64/2 The 
false Prophets pleasing words, with which they dawed 
Ahab's proud humour. i68x R. Lestrange ApoL Prot. 
IV. ii. 124 They claw and gratifie the vanity and ambition 
of the Monks. 

5 . Thence claw itself came to mean ; To flatter, 
cajole, wheedle, fawn upon. Obs. exc. dial. 

£1423 Seven Sag. (P.)_g84 Thus scbaltou be dovyd alse 
With fykyl wordis & with false. 1333 Grimalde Cicero's 
Offices i. (1538) 41 Nor suffer ouiselves to bee dawed with 
flatterye. 1391 Sylvester Dn Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 31/2 In 
courting Ladies, or in clawing Lords. 1399 Shaks. Muck 
Ado I. 111. r8, I must, .laugh when I am merry, and claw no 
man in his humor. i6ax Molle Camerar, Lrv. Libr. r. xiL 
39 Let no man.. daw himsdfe with the discourse of the 
nobilitie of his predecessors. x6aS Wither Brit. Rememb. 
III. 949 Whose Dedications Doe sooth and daw the times 
abominations. X703 J. Savage Lett. Antients xiv. 74, I 
shou’d seem, to conspire with you, to daw one another. 
x88r Letcesiersh. Glass (E. D.S.}, Claav, to flatter; cringe 
to ; ‘ toady ' . . to ' daw the back * is the commoner form, 
b. Phr. Clctw me and Til claw thee. 

XS31 Tindale Expos, i JoJat (1337) 72 We saye, clawe 
me, clawe y<. X614 T. Adams Devil s_^ Banquet 64 Claw 
me, and I will claw thee : Winke at mine, and I will not 
see thy faults. X637 Hevwood Dialogues xiv. 228 These 
two betwixt themsdves use Homers phrase, Claw me, I’le 
claw thee; Let's live many dayes. 1653 Gataker Find. 
Amiot. Jer, 36 If he would., daw Mr. Lilie a little, M. L. 
would claw him again. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 461, 
I do not object to Jeffrey’s dawing his . . brother Editor, 
who so regularly claws him in his New Monthly, 
fc. intr. Quash, upon, with. Obs. 

1607 Tofsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 109 If they fawn and 
daw upon a msm. c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 32 Here 
it is not the stile to daw and complement with the king. 
1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. Pref. iii. § 4 That I have 
clawed with one party, and have girded at the'other, 

d. To claw favour = to curry favour. Obs. or Sc. 
x8x4 Scott Wwv. xi, ‘ Ane wha deserts his ain friends to 
claw favour wi’ the rats of Hanover.’ 

6 . traus. To claw off', a. To get rid of (as an itch 
by clawTue'i, to get free from. b. (Jk.) To ‘get 
rid of’, ‘dispose of’ (food); to eat with rapidity 
and voraciousness ’ (Jam.). Obs. 

x3z4 Fisii. Bp. Norwich in Tanner MS. sio. 46 (Bodl. 
Libr.), I shall gyff the such a stryppe that thow shalt not 
klawe yt of a yere after. 1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 89 A 
stegmaticall Impresse, wHch our Arminians shall neuer be 
able to claw off againe. x668 Dryden Sir M. Mar-all 11. 
i, I have not yet claw’d off your last ill Usage. _ 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 335 This .. is a grief, he 
declares, that he shall never daw off. 01769 Watty ^ 
Madge in Herd Collection II- 200 (Jam.) (He] clawed 
it aff most cleverly Till he could eat nae mair. 

7 . Ndiii. (jntr.) ‘ To beat or turn to windward 
from a lee-^ore, so as to be at sufficient distance 
from it to avoid shipwreck’ (Smylh Sailor's 
Word-bk.). Also to claw off (the shore, or from 
the shore, or absol.'), quasi-trans. to claw it off. 
So (trans.) to clam the ivind, 

0164a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts n. (1704) 260/1 
Being near the Land and a Gale of Wind coming off from 
Sea. .a Ship cannot claw it off. Ibid. 302/z They could not 
claw off the Shore. iCoS Phil. Trans, XIX. 352 When 
Shipping come into the Bay between the Spurn and Winter- 
ton. they can hardly daw it of (as Sea men phrase it) with 
Northerly and Easterly Winds. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789), Ranger le vent, to daw the wind, or haul 
dose to the wind. 1772-84 Cook Foy. (1790) IV. 1366 
That ship could best claw off the land. 2833 Marryat 
P. Simple XV, We were forced to carry on at alT risks, that 
we might claw off shore. 1837 — Dog-fiend v. We were 
off the Texel..with the coast under our lee, dawing off 
under storm canvas. 

1 8 . To strike with hoofs, paws, or hands ; to 
box, beat Obs. exc. dial. To claw up his mittens : 
to give him the finishing stroke {_Gloss. to Scott). 

1384 R. Scot Discern. Wiichcr. iiL xvi. 32 He, counter- 
feiting Aesops asse, claweth the pope with his heeles. 
c:i69o B. E. Did. Cant, Crew, Claw’d-qT, lustily lasht. 
1769 in Chambers Scot. Song <1829) 43 The lads began to 
claw, then. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxi v, ‘ He daws up their 
mittans’. Mod. Sc. I’ll daw your lugs ; I’ll claw his chafts. 

t 9 . To claw away, off', a. to rate soundly, 
scold, revile. Obs. 

a X704 R. Lestrange (J.l, The jade Fortune is to he 
clawed away, if you should lose it, 0x727 Nicolson 
Let. Yates iT.l, Mr Baxter . . claws off the episcopal party 
as a set of Cassandrian priests. i8ia C. K. Sharpe in Corr. 
(1888 1 1. 344 You should claw her off soundly in a note or in 
the preface. ^ 

f b. To complete or despatch with speed. Obs. 
or dial. 

iTot MxJtGE Fr. Diet., To daw it off, or daw it away . . 
faire tine chose avec empressemeni, en faire une pronie 
depSche : I clawed it off to-day, or I worked very hard. 

+ Claw-back. Obs. exc. dial. One who claws 
another’s back (see Claw w. 4) ; a flatterer, syco- 
phant, parasite, ‘toady’. 

*549 Latimer ^nd hef, Mdtv, VI cArb.) 64 These 

flattering dawbackes are origjnall rotes of all mischyue. 
XS89 Warner Alb. Eng.y. xxv. 123 [It] doth make thy Foes 
to smile, Thy friends to weepe, and Clawbacks thee with 


Soothing to beguile. 1638 Ussher Ann, vi. 403 By the 
persuasion of some Claw-backs of the Court. 0 1693 Urqu- 
HART Rabelais nr. iii. 38 These are my Flatterers, . . my 
Clawbacks, my Saluters. i88x Leicesiersh. Gloss, (E. D. S.) 
Claw-bath, a flatterer; parasite ; ‘ toad-eater '. 
b. attrib. or ac^. 

1^77-87 Holinshed Citron, III. iroi/t More regarding 
plaine meaning men, than claw-backe flatterers. 1653 Trapp 
Marrow Gd. Auth. (1868) 830/2 His claw-back canonists tell 
him (and he believes it). 

[ Claw-back v., imagined by Richardson, from 
a misquotation of Warner (see above, quot. 1589, 
where R. has clawback as a vb.), and uncritically 
copied by subsequent compilers.] 

Clawboard, Clawe, obs. ff. Clapboard, Clove. 
Clawed Lklgdj.fl!, [f.CLAWjA-»--ED2.] Having 
claws (in various senses ; see Claw shf). 

cxjfM K. Alis. 4969 Her honden .. Ben ..clawed after 
hound. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 441 Beast .. Whole- 
footed, Cloven-footed, and Clawed. X767 Phil. Trans, 
LVII. 189 The clawed pillar D. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit, IV. IV, viii. § 16. 346 Quadrupeds, .hoofed and dawed. 
2843 Carlyle Past ^ P. (1838) 124 Detestable clawed 
hands. 1872 Ouvsr Elem. Boi. i. vii. 84 Petals, .clawed. 
1878 ZiemssetCs Cycl. Med. XIV. 121 The commonest de- 
formity is the so-called clawed hand. 

Clawer (klg'ai). rare. [f. Claw o. + -ek.] 
One who claws. (See the vb.) 

0 1603 T. Cartwright Confui. Rhem. N. T. (161S) 387 
You are the pleasant clawers which teach that a man may 
bee saued by the faith of others, 1613 Davies Muses 
Teares (1876) 9 (D.) The scopes Of all such clawers scratch 
for priuate ends, 1708 Mottevx Rabelais v, xxviii. (2737) 
120 An Abbreviator and Clawer off of Law- Suits. 
Clawestire, var. of Clausube, Obs. 

Clawing' (klg-ig), vbl. sb. [f. Claw v. + -iegI.] 
The action of the verb Claw. 

1 . Scratching, scraping, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixiii. (1495)278 A drye 
scabbe hath, .desyrynge of frotynge, rubhynge, cratchynge, 
and dawynge. c 1475 Babees Bk. (1868) 4 Thurhe clowyng 
your flesshe loke yee nat rent. 1327 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, 
I. 233 His leg, by a little clawing . . is swelled and grevith 
him sore. 26x4 Markham Cheap Hush. i. ii. (16681 10 Will 
. . patiently indure currying, combing, rubbing, clawing. 
187J Miss Broughton Nat^ 111. ii. 31 Vick [the dog] is 
sitting on my lap, making little impatient clawings at my 
defenceless countenance. 

Flattery. Obs, 

2348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref, s Tideyng or dawing 
of adulacion. 1553 Grimald tr. Ciceros Ofices(c 1600) 96 a, 
That selfe same dawing of the multitude. 2639 Baker in 
Spuri^on Treas. Dav. Ps. cxliii. 3 He can do no good upon 
me with fawning and dawing. 

Cla'wing (klg'ig^), ppl. a. [f. as prec, -t- -ma 2.] 
That claws ; spec, nattering, fawning (obs.). 

2373 A. Anderson Expos. Benedidus 65 b ('I’.), Using your 
dawing colour. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, 78 Some trtviall 
dawing Pnnmhleteers, and historical parasites. z68a SiR 
T. Browne C&r. Mor. (1756) 32 To afiford a credulous ear 
unto the dawing suggestions of fancy. 

Hence Clawingljr adv,, flatteringly (obs.). 

2366 DRAitr Horace Sat. v. D b, I can tell them clawyngly. 
Clawless (klg'les), a. [|f. Claw + -LESS.] 
Without a claw or claws. 

2828 Staric Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 107 Fore-feet dawless. 

+ Cla'wre. Obs. [Cf. Cleapbe, CLivEB=claw, 
talon, and Claw.] = Claw. 

ex323 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1696 Ful grymme dawres pat 
were croked and kene. 

Claw-sick, clausick. [? f. Cl.lw -i- Sick ; 
cf. Ger. klauenseuche foot-rot, and dial. claw-ilt.'\ 
2277 Ann, Waverl. (Rolls) GeneralU scabies ovium . a 
vulgo . . dicebatur clausick. 1296 in Hoare Wiltsh., Mere 
208 Claysica. 2708 Phillips Clausick or Clausike, the Claw- 
sickne.ss or Foot-rot in Sheep. Hence in Bailey, and in 
mod. Diets. 

Clay (kl?'), sb. Foims : i 4 clai, clei, 

4-6 cley, 5-6 dale, 5-7 claye, 6 oleye, kley, 4- 
olay. [Common Tent. ; OE. clasg (® umlaut of d) 
corresponds to MDu. cleie fern., MLG., LG., Du., 
and Ger. klei, OP'ris. klai, mod.Fris. May, klaey, 
pointing to an OTeut. *klaijd- str. fem. (Gothic 
type *Maddja, ON. *klegg, whence Da. klseg, kleg\, 
f. verbal root kli- Qtlei-, klai-,) to stick, cleave, 
with suffix -ja. From same root came *klai-moz, 
in OE. cldm, Cloam, earth, potter’s clay, with its 
vb. *klaimjan, in OE. cldtman j see Cleam, Clam. 
Outside Teutonic, Gr. has y\i-, in y\oi 6 s, 
y\ivi] sticky matter, y\ia glue, L. glii-s, glu-ten (ii 
for earlier oi), OSlav. glitia day, glSnii mud.] 

1. A stiff viscous earth found, in many varieties, 
in beds or other deposits near the surfoce of the 
giound and at various depths below it : it forms 
with water a tenacious paste capable of being 
moulded into any shape, which hardens when 
diied, and forms the material of bricks, tiles, 
pottery, and ‘ earthenware ’ generally. 

Clay consists mainly of aluminium silicate, and is derived 
mostly from the decomposition of felspathic rocks. The 
various beds are distinguished geolomcally as boulder, 
Kimmeridge, London, Oxford, Purbeek Clay, etc. Parti- 
cular kinds of clay are known as brick, fatty, fire, plastic, 
porcelain, and potter's clay ; pipe-clay, etc. 

£2000 Alpric Gloss, in Quicker 146 Sarnia, clm^. 
C2340 Cursor M. 1198s (Trin.l Of cley. . made he sparewes 
twme. 238a Wyclif Wisdom xv. 7 Of the same clei he 
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made ..vesselis in to vse. f 1440 Promf. Parv. 80 Cle5', 
argilla gits. 1480 CA^TO'l JDescy. Brit, s '\Vhyte day and 
reed for to make pottes, crokkes . . and ochir vessell. _ 1502 
AaMac.DE Citron. (18111 165 And stoppe dilygently bis [an 
apple-tree's] wounde 'wyth kley. 1377 B. Goocn HeresbcuWs 
Husb. II. 95 B, The Haself Nuttes . . delightech in 

claie. 1399 H.tKtnvT Voy^ II. 163 We have . . for scowring 
ourdothes earths and cfaies; as Walkers day., little in- 
ftrior to Sope. 1716 Zontl. Gas No. 5416/3 Tobacco* 
Pipe-Clay. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 49 p 10 Incumbered 
with stiff day. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (i8t6} 
1 . 199 Trying experiments upon porcelain clays. 1848 Mill 
PoL Econ, HI. avi. § s (187G] 346 Some soils, such as the stiff 
days, are better adapted for wheat. iBSa Gcikib Text-bit. 
Geol. It. It. St Pure day.. resulting from the alteration of 
felspars exposed to atmospheric influences, is white, 
b. with reference to properties and uses. 
1526 Pr'lgr. Ptrf. (W. deW. iMtl 294 Clogged in the claye 
and slyme of vyce. c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Totigtte (1865] 2 
Quhiles 1 stack in this claye, it pleased God to bring your 
Majestic hame. 1797 Godwin Enquirer i. viii. 74 The pupil 
is the day in. the hands of the artificer. 1847 Tennyson 
Prine.yii. 312 Tho' he trip and fall He shall not blind his 
soul with clay. 

* 1 * 2 . In early use the tough, sticky nature of the 
substance appears to ha-ve been mainly in view, and 
the name was applied to other substances of this 
nature, as to the bitumen of the Vulgate, called 
in Bible of 1611 * slime/ ' pitch Gen. xi. 3, 
vi. 14 . 

a X3M Cursor M. »oo ] 7 e flue gaue bak . . And fell to in a 
pitt o day. c 1325 E. E.AUii. P. B. 312 Cleme hit [the ark] 
with day comly with-inne._ 1382 W\clif Gett.xi. 3 Thei 
hadden..tow3 cley [2388 pitche, i6xx slime] for syment. 
c'1386 Chaucer Chan. Vetu. Prol. $ T. 260 Cley maad with 
hors or mannes her, and oyle Of tartre, alym, glas, berm, 
wort, and argoyle. 1553 Eden Eecades IV. hid. (Arh.l 187 
The toughe cleye of Babilon cauled Bitumen, 1384 R. Scot 
Discern. Wiiekcr. xiv. i. 295 Claie made with horsse doong. 

3 . Used loosely for; Earth, moist earth, mire, 
mud; esp- the earth covering or enclosing a dead 
body when buried. 

a X300 Cursor M. roSo "pe bodi mith he na gat hide . . ]>e 
clay all vp be bodi kest. c 1300 Soug Yesierd. 70 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 13s Vr careyns chaunged vndur day. X382 Wyclif 
ya/wt ix. 6 He spette in to erthe, and made cley of the spotle. 
3 (S 3 S CovERDALE 2 Sant. xxii. 43 Euen as y‘ claye of the 
stretM wil I make them thynne. x^ Ev. IVonuai in. Hum, 

I. i, in Bullen O. PI. IV. 313 When the foole is dad in clay. 
1808 Scott Mamt. in. xxxi, The falcon crest was soiled 
with day, i6ai Byron Cain n. i. To sojourn With worms 
in day. 

4 . Earth as the material of the human body (cf. 
Gen. ii. 7); hence, the human body (living or 
dead) as ^stinguished from the soul ; the earthly 
or material part of man. 

o 1300 Cursor M. 402 A 1 gangand best .. And adam hath 
he wroght on dai 1576 Fleming Pauojblie Ep. 190 To 
what purpose then, doth vaine glory inflate and puSe up . . 
this^ brittle battle framed out of day? x6ii Shaks. Cymh. 
IV. ii. 4 Ami. Are we not Brothers? Imo. So man and man 
should be, But Clay and Clay, differs in dignitie. 1707 
Watts Hytmis, Happy the Heart, etc. v, Ere we quite for- 
sdie our Clay, _ Or leave^this dark Abode. 1742 Young Nt. 
Th. I. 128 This grass impediment of clay remove. 179)8 
Southey Ballads, St. Pair. Purr. 3 Belike no Uving hands 
may pay This office to your lifemss clay. 1814 Scott Ld. 
^Istesw. X, Wdl hast thou done, frail child of day ! a 1843 

Mrs. Bray Warleieh xiii. (1884I 93 'Dressing the clay' 

that is, decking the corpse . . with various flowers. X887 
Stevenson Underwoods ii. ix. log They're made of a com- 
moner day, I suppose, Than a gentleman like me, 

b. To moisten or wet one’s clay: to drink. 
{Jiumorous.") 

X708 Brit, Apollo No. 8a 3/1 We were moistening our 
Clay, X71X Addison Sped. No. 72 F 9 To moisten their 
Clay, and grow immortal by drinking, a 1734 Fielding 
New Way,eic. 11. 11, How should he return to dust Who 
daily wets hi-t clay? X864 'Lwet.u.Fireside Trcvo, 119 When 
his poor old day was wet with gin. 

5 . The application of clay in sugar-refining. Cf. 

Clay v. 3. 


X763 Unm. Mag, XXXVII. 320/2 Sugar, .which has gone 
through the operation of three cla3rs. 

6. Short for clay-pipe : see 9. (pollogi) 

[1839 Fairholt (1876I 173 Such long pipes were 

termed sldemusu iti the fast age sind irrev^cutlv 
yards of cl^ m the present one.] 1863 Ooida Held vi 
Botidage r. Filthy bird s-eye, smoked in days 1871 Cal- 
VERLEV A TV,, Ode Tobacco, Jones, .Daily absorbs a 
clay After his labours. 

7 . attrih, or as adj. Made or consisting of clay 
(lit., or in sense 4, q.y,). 

2323 FiTZHERB.^//ri, § ro Sowe thy peas vpon the clev 
grounde. i^o Falsgr. 203 Clay wall, paroy dargille. 
x6^-^ Bp. a^LEeuf, (1660) 205 We.. maybe turned 

out of these clay cottages at an hours warning. 164s 
Rutherford Ttyal ^ Tri. Faith (18451 204 The weight d 
a saint s heaven and hell upon his own day-shoulders. 1673 
A. WAUffiR Lttchrymans 13 The Clay Floor, Mud 
Wall, and Thatch. _ 1843 Pqrtlock GeoL xo6 Clay galls 01 
mmps. , occur occ^ionally in the sandstone. 1834 Ronalds 
& Richardson Chent, Tecknol. I, 21S Clay stoves are neces- 
sarily much more bulky than those made of iron. 1886 
Stevenson Dr, yehyll ii. 26 Is it the mere radiance of a 
fiml soul that thus transpires through . . its clay continent \ 

8. Comb. a. attrih, 'of or made of clay’, as clay- 

ball, -bank, -bung, -clod, \-ctot, -mortar, -plug, 
-soil, etc. b. ' pertaining to clay, designed to con- 
tain clay , as clay-box, -tart, -pea ; (sense 4) -dream, 
-shadow, c. os clay-burning', d. instru- 

mental, as clay-bmlt, -daubed, -greased, adjs. ; 


(sense 4) clay-bound, -dimmed, -wrapped, adjs. ; e. 
similative, as clay-colour, -coloured adj., -like adj. 

1849 Anicr. Phil. Soc. V. 708 *CIay-balls placed in the fire 
increased the amount of heat. 1839 Bailey Festits xiv. (1848) 
148 Thou wilt forgive, if *day-bound mind Can scarce dis- 
cover that thou art. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, II. 229 Our 
*clay-built tabernacles. 1713 Loud, 4 Country Brew. ii. 
(1743) 141 The common hut considerable Loss that Thou- 
sands fall under by *Clay-Bungs. 1875 Agric, Holdings 
Act 38 I- 39 Vtci. c, 92 § 3 ''Clay-burning, claying of land, 
liming of land. 1672-93 Brickmakerd Lament, in Roxb. 
Ballads II. 474 A “day cait they got. . And put Lambart in 
it. c 1300 Relig. Songs (1843) 73 Nu lidh the ^clei clot al so 
the ston. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. (1617) 160 Another 
doth weare ’'Clay-Colour. 1639 Vulgar Errours censured 
3 Clay colour of old was sacrra at Nuptials, -and not onely 
Red Sandals were in use . . hut also '"Clay-coloured Shooes. 
c 1323 E. E. Allit. P. B. 492 In )>at cofer Jjat watz "day 
daubed. 1637 Rutherford Lett. No. 84 (1862) I. 213 That 
it [our love] fasten not itself on these "clay-dreams, these 
day-shadows, and worldly vanities I x6» Hibron Whs, 
II. 276 When a man is so "day-like, so stifle to be wrought 
vpon. 1823 in Cohbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 331 Red stllF 
cuiy-like loam. 1x1722 LisLn Observ. Hush. 193 The Bur- 
bage-giuy, or pepling-pea is much sowed in . . Somersetshire, 
and there called the "clay-pea. 1846 Greener Sc, Gunnery 
104 The crucible is then stopped, by covering the mouth 
with tempered clay . . as soon as the "day-plugs aie su£ 5 - 
dently hard, etc. 

9 . Special comb. : olay-band, a thin stratum or 
band of clay ; hence clay band ironstone, an earthy 
variety of Chalybite, one of the commonest ores 
of iron; elay-banlc, a bank of clay; see also, 
quot. ; olay-box (seequot.) ; olay-braineda., dull 
clod-pated ; clay-ctit a., cut in or through clay ; 
clay-eater, U,S. (see quot) ; clay-fratne, a frame 
made of clay; applied to a human body (see 
sense 4) ; clay-iron, 'a tool for crovvding clay into 
leaky bore-holes ’ (Raymond Mining Gloss.) ; 
clay iron-ore, clay ironstone, names given to 
various iron-ores containing much clay, esp. argil- 
laceous haematite; clay-kiln, a kiln for burning 
clay ; clay-loam, loam containing a large propor- 
tion of day ; olay-maker, -man, one who prepares 
clay for use in brick-making, etc. ; clay -mill, a mill 
for mixing and tempering day • olay-pan (Aus- 
tralia), a natural hollow formed of clayey soil and 
retaining water after rain ; clay-pie, a mud-pie ; 
clay-pipe, a tobacco-pipe made of baked clay 
(pipe-clay) ; olay-pit, a pit from which clay is 
dug j t elay-post, applied to the human body ; 
clay-p'uddle, day wrought with water to form a 
water-tight lining for reservoirs, eta (see Puddle) ; 
clay-soil, soil composed chiefly or wholly of clay; 
clay- weed, the Colt’s-foot (Tussilago Farfara)\ 
+ olay-work, work in baked clay ; pottery, etc. 
See also Clat-oold, Clay-slate, Clat-stoee, 
1833 Pharmac. yml, XIII. xi8 "Clay-band and ball iron- 
stone. i8sx Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii, [A mare] of 
that dun-yellowish colour known as "‘clay-bank’, i6ia 
Stortevant Metallica (1854) xoi The Presse-moulde con- 
9steth of these gener^ parts, i. Two "clay-boxes. 1596 
SRAKa xHen.lV, ii. iv, 250 Why thou* Clay-brayn’d Guts, 
thou Knotty-pated Foole. x8Si Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. 
xh. The "day- cut channels of the arroyos. a i860 Ida May 
in Bartlett Diet, Amer,, *Clay-eaters, a miserable set of 
people inhabiting some of the Southern States, who subsist 
chiefly on turpentine whiskey, and apjiease their craving for 
Bione substantial food hv filling their stomachs -with a kind 
of aluminous earth which abounds everywhere . . They are 
looked down upon by the negroes with a contempt which 
they return by a hearty hatred. 1614 T. White Sapphicks 
m Fay S. P. Jos. I (1848) 358 Heie's thy "clay-Mme, — 
God, doe with it thy pleasure; Here’s thine owne semblant 
by my sinnes abused. 1888 J. Prestwick Geol. II. 94 'When 
instead of the "olay-iron-ores the sbales contain iron jjyrites. 
1843 PoRnocK Geol, 226 "Clay-iionstone. 1662 Gbrbier 
Prim. 21 If the "Clay-makers did beat the Clay as it ought 
Promp, Parv, 114/1 Dauber, or "cleymann, 
argtllariHs, bihtminarius. 16^ G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Rich, IT p ccxxvi, Shee's gone to &hoole ; her Cross-row and 
Crow feet Hinder the Huswiferye of her "Clay-pies. ito6 
Modem Christiania 19 We made ourselves . . snug . . over 
a couple of long "clay pipes, c X440 Promp. Parv. 80 
"UeTOytte, argtUarium. 1^3 Caih. Angl. 65 A Clapitte. 
lOii CoTGR., Argiliere, a clay-pit, or, a plot wherein Pot- 
ters clay w gotten. 1643 Rutherford Try ad if Tri. Faith 
(1845) 4 How many hundred hours in one summer doth 
our breathing "clay. post skip over. i8z8 Steuart Planters 
499 A good wall of well-made "clay-puddle. 1878 Britten 
& Holland P lant-n, "Clay weed, Tnssilago Farfara, from 
®oBa. x6m Sturteyant Metallica (iBs*! 
SaTiles and bricks and all other "clayworks. 

Clay (klffi); trans, [f. prec. sh.) 

1 . To treat ■with day ; to cover, smear, 
with clay, 


, or plaster 

*S *3 FifzHERB. Hush. § 139 Claye it, and hynde it. xs6o 
WmTEHORNE Or-d. Smldiours (1373) 45 a, A very good claye, 
Mr m lute or clay.and joyne violles, flagons of glasse, etc. x66r 
^Lett, (1882)135 April 26 Dwelling-house 
. . clay'd for John (keen. 1713 Warder 7 Tme A masons 155 
When your Mead is almost cold, Tun it up, Clay it down, 
and let It stand. 1739 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng., Dorset 
1. 41 Like an Oven, clayed round in a very artful Manner. 
A. To dress (sandy soil) with clay, mix day 
With. •' 

Tra«s. XIX. 413 Claying a very light Sandy 
Soil. 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxv. (1874) 183 How he 
'*0® claying, breaking up old moorlands, 

o. 1 0 treat (sugar) with clay in refining. 


1703 Dammer Voy. N. Holland III. ii. 55 All the Sugar 
that IS made here is clay’d. x8aa Imison 6’c. ^ Art II. 127 
Clay is put upon the tops of the conical pots in which the 
sugar has granulated, which allows 'water to percolate 
through, and thus diain off the last remains of the molasses. 
This is called claying the sugars. 1873 U's.t. Diet. Aids 
HI. 943. 

4 . Mining. To line the blast hole with clay to 
prevent the access of water to the explosive : cf. 
cl^ing-bar. 

C 5 lay, dial. f. Glee, claw, hoof; var. of Clt, v. 

C 1 n.y -p.nld, a. As cold as clay ; tisually of a 
dead body. (Cf. Clay sb. z, 4-) 

1633 Costlie Whore v. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Fetch their 
flying soules from heaven And breath them once more in 
their clay cold bodies? 1719 Young .flr/sim m. i, Thy dying 
mother with her day-cold hand Press'd mine. 18x9 Shelley 
Cetici V. iii. 133 The clay-cold corpse upon the bier ! 

Claye (kl^). Also cley. [a, F. claie, in 14th c. 
claye, in same sense ; OF. also cloic from orig. cleie, 
in Pr. cleda late L. cleta (cf. seta, seda\ seie, sole ; 
Save), in med.L. also clida, clia. The dim. cle- 
iella occurs in Greg, of Tours ; the late L. c/eta 
was prob, of Celtic origin : cf. Ir. cliath, Welsh 
clwyd, Cora, cluit, Breton cloned, all going back 
to an original cleta, and all meaning ‘hurdle’. 
Du Cange has the med.L. forms cleia, data, cloia, 
chloea, clida, also cleida, clita, clada, eludes, claga : 
cf, Clate.] a hurdle (see quots.). 

[rxooQ .®LFRic Gloss, in Wr.-W. 126/16 Cleta, craiis, 
hyrdel. riiso Ibid. 547/38 Cleta, hurdel. CX307 Lett. 
Edw. II, Rymer III 32/x Pontes et claias pro instant! pas- 
sagio nostro. Charier in Somner Tract, de Gavelkend 
X90 Pro xB clafllbus faciendis ad ovile. Du Cange.] 
1708-21 Kersey Claye (F.), a Hurdle of Rods wattled to- 

f ether in Fortification, Clayes are Wattles made of strong 
takes interwoven with Osiers . . to cover Lodgments, with 
Earth heap’d on them. Cdsy (country-wd.), a Hurdle for 
penning^ or folding She^. 1721-1800 Bailey, Clayes', also 
Cley as in Kersey. 

Clayed (kl^d),j>j)/. tf. [f. Clay + -ed.] 

1 . Treated with clay ; spec, of sugar, refined with 
clay ; of land, dressed with clay. 

x76o Massie Tax on Malt Table, Sugar that is nearly 
white, .called clayed Sugar, because Clay is used in refining 
it. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 943 Clayed sugar can be 
made only from the ripest cane^uice. 1883 Stubbs' Mer- 
cantile Circular 8 Nov. 982/2 The worthlessness of Man- 
chester clayed cottons. 

2 . Turned to clay, clay-like. 

1833 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, II. 265 His shaky, clayed ap- 
pearance. 

Clayen ^ 1 /-Sn), a. Ohs. or arch. [f. Clay sb. 
-k -EN 4 .] Of clay, ns a material ; clay-. 

138a Wyclif yob iv. 19 These that dwellen cleyene housis. 
e X400 Apol. Loll, go Pe hepun men had sex kyndis of simi- 
lacns, cleyen, treen, orasun, stonun, silueren, and golden. 
x866 F. A. Paley Transl, Propertius v, iii, For clayen gods 
a wooden shrine to hew. 

Clayey (kUri), a. Foims : i clmi,:;, 4 clejy, 
oleyye, cleyi, 6 olaieie, 6-8 clayie, 7 claiy, 
cleyie, 7-8 claiey, 6- clayey, [f Clay sb. + -Y 1 : 
the e is merely to separate two j/s.] 

1 . Characterized by the piesence of clay; full of 
or abounding in clay; composed of, or of the 
nature of clay ; argillaceous. 

t(»4 Cod. Dipl, IV. 31 Of halgan wylle west be die on Sa 
clsian lane. 1382 Wyclif i Kings vii. 46 In the cleyye 
^ V lond] betwix Socoht and Sarcham. 1397 

Pu^. P amass. 1. 122 To draw his slowe feete ore the clayie 
Whistom Th, Earth iv. (1722) 312 Harthy, 
Claiy, Sand;j%Grayel]y, Stony Strata. 1796 Morse Amer. 

!• 73s The soil having, .become more stiff and clayey. 
1863 Lyell Eleni, Geol, xi. 143 In N orth Greenland power- 
mi springs of clayey water escape, .from under the ice. 1878 
Huxlty Physiogr. 35 The Seven Springs are thrown out 
from clayey beds which belong to the. .Lias, 

b. Jig. Of ‘ mortal clay ’ : applied to the body 
(usually as the habitation of the soul). 

1381 Sidney Apology (Arb.) ag Degenerate soules made 
worse by iheyr clayey lodgings. 1640 T. Carew Poems Wks. 
(1824) 66 The purest soule that e’re was sent Into a clayie 
tenment. 1795 Southey yoan of Arc ix, 191 Amid these 
tenants. 1842 Mrs, Browning 
( 1863) 38 To low estate of clayey cicature, 
2 . Coated, smeared, or soiled with clay, 

138a Wyclif Ecclus. xxii. i In a cle^y ston. X837 Carlyle 
Fr, (1B57) 1. 1 . II, 1 , 26 'Wheat-fields . . cannot come to 
grow untilled ; no man made clayey or made weary thereby. 
S. Resembling clay ; clay-like. 

1684 H. More Answer 211 They having a Clayey con- 
smenw, that ■would comply and fit it self to any occasion. 
1697 Co^aysv&Moiirning Bride n. i, Grim death will . . 

^ */ clayey breast. 1771 Mackenzie 

Man Feel. xxvi. fiSoj) 36 Her lip assumed a clayey white- 
ness. 1862 Thornbury Turner 1, 89 Ibbetson took to copy- 
day^tonS^’ ^ ^tra, rather hard manner, with 

Claying (kl^-ig), vbl. sb. [f. Clay w. + -ingI.] 

1. he action of the verb Clay, q.v. 

§ .*38 Be well -ware, that thou breake 
the clayenge, nor in the bynd- 
x_. 287/2 Four hundred of the 
[sugm] plantations of St. Domingo have the necessary ap- 
paratus for claying, 2873 Agric. H oldings Act pi ^ 39 Viet. 
c. 92 § 5 ^ improvement comprised in .. clay-burning, 
d^ingof land, hming of land. 

Coinb. Olaying-bar, a cylindrical bar of iron 
lor dri'ving clay into a blast-hole so as to prevent 



OLATISH, 


CLEAlSr. 


the percolation of water; claying-house, the 
house or place in which sugar is clayed. 

187s Arts III. Q43 As this process lasts several 

weeks, the claying-house requires to have very considerable 
dimensions. 

Cla3ris, obs. f. Claes, Sc., clothes. 

Glayish (kl^ 'ij), a. ? Obs. [f. Clat sb. -isH.] 
More or less clayey. 

1570 Levins Manip. 145 Clayish, httvlenim. 1S93-S 
Nordcn Spec. Brit,, M'sex. i. ii The claiesh nature of the 
soyle. 1633 Walton Angler 169 Where the water is of a 
clayish colour. 1666 G. Harvey Morb. AngL (J.1, Small 
beer, .brewed with a thick, muddish, and clayish water. 
1797 Downing Disorders Homed Cattle 45 hlixed with a 
fat clayish substance. 1883 Comte de Paris Civil War 
A mer. III. in A tlienseum 10 Nov. 596/2 Amid the mire and 
rime of the clayish slopes of Staffoid County. 

Clayite tkl?'3it)._ Min. [Named 1859 after 
J. B. Clay, U.S. Minister to Pern : see -ite.] An 
obscure compound of lead, sulphur, and arsenic, 
with metallic lustre, from Peru. 

1861 Bristow Gloss. 87. 1868 Dana Min. 108. 

Clayk-goose : see Claik sb, 3. 
tClayly, a. Obs, rare-'^, [f. Clay -h -lyI.] 
Earthly : as opposed to spiritual (cf. Clay sb. 4). 

_ a X400 Hampolds Psalter ii 9 [MS. S] pou sail destroye 
in paine. .layry or clayly lustes 

Clayin(e, obs. f. Claim. 

Claymore (.kl^imoai). Also 8 glaymore, 
cly-more. [ad. Gael, claidheamh (klai-anv) mbr 
‘great sword’. Being two words in Gaelic, it 
has two accents: sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, has the main stress in Eng.] 

Hist. The two-edged broadsword of the ancient 
Scottish Highlanders. Also (inexactly, but very 
commonly) the basket-hilted broadsword intro- 
duced in 1 6th c., which was frequently single-edged. 

(The claymore was not, except in extraordinary instances, 
t 7 vo-lM»ded.) 

177a Pennant Tours Scotl, (17741 289 See here a Cly-more, 
or great two-handed sword. 1773 Boswell Jml. Hebrides 
15 Sept., The broad-sword now used . . called the glaymore 
(i. e. the great swoid). 177S Johnson Western IsL Wks. X, 
457 Their arms were anciently the Glaymore, etc. c 1787 
Borns Battle Sheriff-Mnir vi. By red claymores, and 
muskets’ knell. i8oa Campbell Lochiel's Warning, When 
Albin her claymore indignantly draws. 1813 Scott Trier, 
main Introd. vii. Its heroes draw no broad claymore. «i839 
Praco Poems (1864) II. 14 His nodding plume and broad 
claymore. 

b. ellipt. A man armed with a clavmore. 

1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 553 He might then hope to 
have four or five thousand claymores at his command. 
Claymour, obs. f. Clamouh. 

Claymy, Clayne, obs. f. Clammy. Cle^vm. 
Clay-SlatGi An argillaceous sedimentary rock, 
of bluish or greenish colour, composed of indurated 
clay, characterized by being extremely fissile, the 
cleavage being entirely distinct from, and in origin 
subsequent to, the original stratification, which it 
crosses at all angles, while parallel to itself over 
large areas of country. 

In Great Britain the beds of clay-slate belong to the Cam- 
brian and Silurian series, and supply ordinary roofing slates 
as well as slates for school use, and slate pencils. In other 
parts there are masses of clay-slate of very different ages, 
some supposed to be as recent as the chalk formation. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 247/1 Clay slate, 1846 M'Cut- 
Locii Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) I. 351 There is also a strip 
of clay-slate. 1869 E. A. Parkk Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
19 The puiest water from granitic or clay-slate districts. 
1878 Lawrence tr. Cottcis Rocks Class. 256 The character- 
istic feature of clay-slate . . is that its slaty cleavage . . is 
altogether independent of its oiiginal bedding. 1881 
Jukes Sch, Manual Geol. 325 In the Andes of South Am^ 
rica vast masses of dark clay-slate, just like those found in 
our Siluiian formations . . having Cietaceous_ fossils in some 
paits, and in other beds fossils moie like Oolitic ones. 

Clay-stone. 

1 1 . ? Biick. Obs. 

C1340 Cursor M. 5524 (Fairf.) Baji clay stane and raorter, 

2 . Min. An earthy felspathic rode of igneous 
origin, and of various dull colours: the haider 
varieties were known as compact felspar. When 
breathed on it emits an odour of damp clay. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 149 A kind of brown 
talcous clay-stone . . common to all New Zeeland. 1843 
Portlock Geol. 153 A reddish coloured claystone, amygda- 
loid, very vesicular. 1850 Dana Geol, xiii. 584 The day- 
stone has a dark greenish-brown colour. 1851 Mavne Reid 
Scalp Hunt, xx, Smoking out of curiously-carved pipes of 
the red clay-stone. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol, vii. 134. 

3 . Comb. Olay-stone porphyry, a clay-stone of 
more crystalline texture. 

i85a Ansted Channel Isl. ii.x. (ed. si 271 Shale, occasion- 
ally hardening into an exceedingly compact clay-stone, or 
clay-stone porphyry, 

Clayth, -tht, obs. Sc. ff. Cloth. 

Ole, clea, obs. ff. Cleb, claw. 

Cleach, cleech (khtj), v. Obs. exc dial. 
In 3-5 cleche. Fa. t. 3 clahte, claohte ; pa, 
ppU, 3 olaht. [ME. cleche, corresp. to the northern 
Cleek (which has also in pa. t. and pple. cla'^t, 
claucht), appears to go back to an unrecorded OE. 
*clh(e)an, *clkhte (cf. bepkean, rkcan, txcan, and | 
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their subsequent history). Its relation to ditch, 
clutch ib doubtful.] 

1 . intr. To clutch. (Const, to, toward^ 

a izzg After. P. 102 Hwe3er jje cat of belle daurede [v.r, 
clachte, clahte] euer toward hire, & cauhte, mid his cleafres, 
hire heorte heaued? cx^zsE. E. Allit, P. B. 634 (Dlechez 
to a dene clojie & kestez on fie grene. 

2 . trans. To clutch, grasp, lay hold of, seize. 

laxyao Geste R. Horn (Ritson) 961 (Matz.) Ne mihte ich 

hun never cleche, With nones kumies speche. 1Z1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 37 Ant bede denyen [? dengen] ther y hade 
claht. c J3zs E. E A Hit. P. B. 12 If in clannes be clos, 
flay cleche gret mede. a igoo MS. Cantab, Ff. v, 48 If, 82 
(Halliw.) Thus wolde he cleche us with his hande. With his 
fyngers on rawe. 1870 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 
CleacA, to dutch. 

3 . trans. and intr. To lift (water, etc.) in the 
hollow of the hand, or with any shallow vessel. 

1:1320 Cast. Love 734 Ne dar he seche non ofier leche, pat 
mai riht of pis water cleche. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. v. 158 
And bees the welles haunte and water cleche. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Cleach . . to lade out [water, 
etc.] in a skimming kind of way, so as not to disturb the 
bottom. 

Cleacll, sb. dial. [This may be merely the 
vb.-stem in combination ; bnt the word may pos- 
sibly be identical with ME. cleche, in the Ancren 
Riwle : see Cleche.] 

In comb. cleachL-net, ‘ a hand-net, similar to a 
shrimping-net, used in shallow, muddy waters, to 
catch ‘pinks' [minnows], or other small fish '. Miss 
Jackson, Shropsh. Wotd-bk. (1879). Cf. next. 
Clea‘cllillg-net. Also cleeching-. [f. prec. 
vb. -I- Net,] (See quot.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cleaching.net, a hand-net, with a 
semi-circular hoop and transverse bar, used by fishermen on 
the banks of the Severn. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, (ed. 4) 
125 Cleeching net . . used chiefly in floods to take fish that 
have found their way into any ditch or backwater. 

Clead, deed) V. north, dial. Forms: 4 
elep(e, klepe, clede, (clete), 4-6 ol0th.(e, 0 
oleitli(e, (oleitlit), clea^, 6-9 cleid, 8- cleed, 
clead. Pa. t. and pple., 4- cled, (cledde, cledd, 
olethd): cf. Clad. [ME. (north.) clepe, pa. t. 
cledde' pa. pple. cled, a. ON. hlseda, pa. t. klsedda, 
pa. pple. klsedd-r (Sw, klhda. Da, klsede) to clothe ; 
f. OTeut. type *klaipjan, f. klaipo- cloth, garment. 
(Not the exact correspondent to OE. cldSian:— 
type ^klaipojani) The pa. t., klsedda was from 
^khstda ; in later times the present stem has, by 
levelling, and assimilation to the type of feed, 
breed, etc., become deed, dead. The nonnal Sc. 
spelling is cleid, but in the vbl. sb. has passed into 
general use in the form cleading.'] = Clothe v. 

axjpo Cursor M. 25072 (0>tt.l penede for to cleth [Fair/, 
clep, Gott, clath, Trin. dope] and fede. c 1325 Metr, Horn. 
87 Wit hayr ful hard his bodi he cledde. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 356 The byschop . . cled him rycht honorabilly. 
c 1420 ChroH, Vilod, 132 And pore men love to clethe and 
fede. c 1440 York Myst. xlvui. 287 Whanne I was clothles 
ae me cledde. ^1450 Guy Warw, (C.) 397 When pey were 
pus ycledde. 1483 Cath. Angl. 67 To Clethe in manhode, 
humanare. iStt Joyb Exp, Dan. iv. Gviij b. For that he 
was so excellently cled with glorye and innocencye. 1549 
Compi. Scot. vii. (1873) 70 Beand dethd in ane sydegoune. 
a 160S Montgomerie Lyk as Aglauros 75 Cleith thy self 
with cair. a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 102 
That purenesse and perfection wherewith we are cled in 
baptisme. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 85 I'd clead 
me braw and ladylike. 111774 Fercusson Canler Water 
Poet. Wks. (1845) 22 Leaves to deed the hirken bowers. 
179s Macneill Will ^ yean v. Night advandng, Cleads wi' 
grey the neighbouring hill. 1816 Scott Aiitig. xxvi, ‘ He 
kens weel eneugh wha feeds him, and deeds him,’ _ c 1850 
Janet Hamilton Rhymes for Times iL 55 Cleed their limbs 
wi’ decent claes. 

Clead, sb. Sc. [f. Clead v."] Clothing, attii-e. 

1804 Tarras Poems 4 (Jam.) In its brawest dead. Ibid. 7 
As lang’s in simmer waddeis cast their clead. 

Hence Clea'dAil a., 'handsome in regaid to 
dress’ (Jamieson.). 

1804 Tarras Poems 48 (Jam.) Compar’d to you, what’s 
peevish brag Or beaus wi’ deadfu' triggin 1 

Cleadiuff (klrdig), vbl. sb. [In north. ME. 
clethiiig, cleaing, f. clethe, Clead zi. In 
its original sense now only dialectal ; but in sense 
a it has passed into general use.] 

1 . Clothing, apparel. -Sir. and north Eng. 

<11300 Cursor M. 23982 Cleping [GsfA cledinng] wil I tak 

of care, a 1300 E, E, Psalter ci. 37 [ciL 26] And alb klep- 
inge elde sal alle pai. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6943 
Vermyn in belle salle be pair clethyng. 1483 Cath. 
Afigl, 67 A Clethynge, amictus, vesiitus, 1588 A. King 
tr, Cantsiud Caiech. ax Thingis. .as feiding, and deathing. 
c 1600 Montgomerie 3 Ventrous Knithts 17 Our clething,_. 
And vneouth armes. 1728 Ramsay Last Speech Miser xii, 
What’s in either face or cleading, Of painted things. 180a - 
R. Anderson Cumbld. Ball, 47 Gi’e us meat, drink, and 
cleading, it’s plenty for us._ 1823 Galt Entail I. xxxv, 306 
‘This bonny wee new deiding o’ clay.’ 1830 — Lawrie T, 
VI. viii. 289 Plain cleading does veiy weu for plain folk. 
1:1850 Janet Hamilton Crinoline 32, 1 Wad juist ha’e yer 
deedin’ bien, genty, an’ doss. 

2 . Mech. A covering or casing (as of felt or tim- 
ber), applied to prevent radiation of heat, or to 
give increased security. 

Thus it is used of the jacket or lagging of a boiler, cylinder 
or pipe ; the boarding which lines a shaft or tunnel, etc. 


1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, Cleading, in locomotive en- 
gines, is usually made of narrow strips of timber, neatly 
fitted round the boiler and fi_re-bo.Y. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Cleading . . the planking or skin of a canal lock- 
gate. 1881 M. Reynolds Engine-Driving 5 Engines . . with 
limbs of burnished Iron and cleading smoothly finished. 
1881 Raymond Rlintng GL, Bmitous, to which are nailed 
the boards forming the cleading or sheathing of a brattice. 

t Oleafre. Obs. rare. [Cf. Clivee.] A claw. 

axsx^Ancr. R. 102 Hweder pe cat of belle daurede euer 
toward hire, & cauhte, mid his cleafres, hire heorte heaued 7 
Oleake, obs. f. Cleek v. 

Gleam, cleme, v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: i 
eleeman, [2 iolemen.], 4-5 cleme, (4 clemme). 
Mod. dial. 8-9 cleam, dame, daim, dem. [OE. 
clmnan, corresp. to MDn. kleemen, clinien, OHG. 
chleimen, ON. kleiina, to daub, plaster, fashion in 
clay:— OTeut. *klaimjan, f. klaimo-, in OE. cMni 
‘ cloam potter’s clay, mud. (OE. had also the 
zQvcsp.gecl&inan, in earlyME. iclbmen.) Supplanted 
in southern use in 1 4-1 5th c. by Clam. But cleam 
is retained in some Yorksh. dial., and the dame, 
claim, of adjacent dialects, are apparently archaic 
pronunciations of cleam.'J 

1 . trans. To smear, anoint, bedaub, plaster; to 
mb, or daub (stipky matter) on, or (.a place) 
with sticky matter. 

[a 1000 Thorpe’s Horn. I. 20 Gedsem ealle 3 a seamas mid 
tyrwan. a 1175 Colt. Horn. 225 Idem ball p[e] seames mid 
tirwan.] riooo ^Elfric Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 165 Lino, ic 
dmme. c 1000 Sax, Leechd. II. no CImm on Sone cancer, 
ne do nan wmter to. c 1325 E. E, Allii. P, B. 312 Make to 
pe a mancioun . . peiine clemme hit with clay comly with- 
inne. ri38o Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 93 Crist demed 
[v.r. dammyde] dey on his eyen. r 1420 Pallad, on Hush, 
HI. 125 Cleme uppon the wounde oxe dounge aboute. 1671 
J. Webster Metallogr. iii. 50 The Cream of Milk, which 
may be darned or spread as Butter. 1788 W. Marshall 
E. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clame, to daub.. to spread 
unctuous matter; as salve on a plaster, butter on bread. 
1855 Robin.son Whitby Gloss , Clame, to spread or smear on 
a surface, as lime . . or butter. 1877 Holdemess Gloss. (E. 
D. S }, Claim. 1883 Huddersfield Gloss. (E. D. S ) s.v. 

Cleam. me a buttershaave spread me a slice of 
bread and butter. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Clamme or clame. 
b. intr. To adhere, stick to. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 107 If they should ramme it 
[a clay floor] presently it would cleame to the beater. 

2 . trans. To agglutinate, cause to stick, clag 
with glutinous matter ; to stick «?>, together, etc. 

<11340 Hampole Pw/feT* xliii, 27 [xhv. 25] Clemyd h in 
erthe oure wambe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixvi. 
(149s) 185 Of demyng of humour that is there. Ibid. 
XIX. Ixxiii. gqs Butter is kyndely hote: clemynge and 
fatte. 1674 Kay N. Country Wds. 10 7 \> Cleam . , in 
Lincolnshire . . to glue together, to fasten with glue. 1755 

i OHNsoH Diet., Clamm. .in some provinces to clemn [1818 
‘odd (adds) written also sometimes clejn), to clog with any 
glutinous matter. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To clame, 
to stick, to cause to adhere, as paper against a wdl ; cleaned 
up, advertised or posted. xWg Huddersfield Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Cleean . . ‘ the wind was so strong that it cleam'd me to 
the wall '. * 

CIeam(e, obs, f. Claim. 

Glean (kllh), a. Forms ; i olmne, (i, 3-4 
cMne 2 clone), 1-6 dene, 2-7 oleaue, (4-6 
cleyii(e), 4-7 oleen(e, (5 clen, kleane, Idene, 
5, 7 clayne), 6- clean. [Common Tent. ; OE. 

pieh. *cldni- WGer. *klaini‘. cf. OSax. 
cl^ni, cleini, OFris. clSjte, cleive, MDu. MLG, 
cleine, clSne, LG. and Du. klecn, klein, OHG. 
chlemi clear, pure, clean, neat, delicate, fine, tiny, 
small, puny, MHG. klein{e, mod. G. kldn small, 
little ; dso Icel, klinn snug, little, puny, Sw. Men 
thin, slight, weak, Da. khin, weak. The original 
sense was ‘ clear, pure * ; OHG. shows how this 
passed into the mod.G. sense ‘little’; the orig. 
sense is more nearly retained in Eng., where, how- 
ever, it has been encroached upon by the Romanic 
clear asi^ptire. 

The final -w, -m, is suffixal ; the stem klai- is by some re- 
feired to the vb-stem ktt-, klai-, hit- ‘to stick', with the 
suggested connexion of sense that sticky things, such as oil, 
give a clear surface, or ‘ make the face to shine '. _ Cf. also 
the ancient practice of anointing, with its associations. 

The early variants clone, clone, are app. due to a mixture 
of the orig. adj. cldne with the orig. adv. cldne", cf. Soft.] 

I. 1 1 . Clear, a. Free from anything that dims 
lustre or transparency. Obs. 

(In later use passing into 2.) 

C1040 in Sax. Leechd, II. 296 pat eal se lichoraasy claiies 
hiwes. a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. iiio Ealle pa niht wses seo 
lyfit swi 3 e dene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xctx. 
(1495) 588 Glasse is clene and pure and specyaUy bryghte and 
cleie. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 33 All of Diamond perfect 
pure and cleene. 1670 Cotton Espemon n. viii. .366 A 
Diamond, .reputed one of the finest and cleanest for its size 
in France. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4499/4 One other rough 
Stone. .Christaline, White and Clean. 

+ b. fig. 

ciooo Ags. /’j.lxii. 9 [Ixiii. ii] Kyninc); sceal on Drihtne 
clsene blisse, hluttie habban. 

t e. Clear in sound or tone. Obs. 

<11000 EleuejSP (Gr.) pas word eweSaS clsenum stefnum, 
pam is Ceraphin nama. 

t d. Clear of all encumbrance or restrictions. 
<11300 Charter of Eadweard <*1067) in Cod. Dipl, 
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CLEAN. 

IV, im ^irrid hauet j’seld Gise biscop his land . . sacleas 
and clxne. 

II. Pure, imdefiled, unsullied. 

2. Free from any defiling or deteriorating ingre- 
dient; unmixed with foreign matter, pure, un- 
adulterated. Now commonly expressed by ptire^ 
except when the contaminating ingredient is ‘ dirt ’ ; 
as in ‘pure’ or ‘clean water’. As applied to 
metals, there may originally have been connexion 
with the prec. notion of ‘ clear’, ‘undimmed’. 

B83 Cad. Di^l. II. itt Beet land ic selle Cynulfe for syx- 
tigum mancesa clones goldes. a 1000 JSelgnr’s Cauoiis g 39 
in Thome Laws II. 252 1 Bosw.l Claene oflete, and clsene 
win, and clsene w<eter. 1297 R, Glouc.<i 724) 435 Hyr may- 
denes broujte hyre dene water, Lancl. P, PI. A. vii. 
2p2 Bred, .of dene -whete. 138a Wyclif Rev. xxi. 18 The 
citee ic silf was of cleene gold, lijk to deene p;las. £'1440 
Gesta Ratn. Ixlv. 276 (Had. MS.>, 1 an an infant at pe 
pappis, and live with dene melke. 1463 Btiry IFills (1850) 
17 A torche of dene vexe [wax]. 1519 Horm.vh Vtt^. in 
Promp, Para. 80 Of dene syluer, argento fiuro. 1633 
Treas. Hid, Secrets cxvii, A little cleane wine. 1635 R. 
N. Camden’s Hist. Elis. i. 35 Good money of cleane 
silver. 1794 Rigging^ Seamanship 59 Half-clean hemp is 
very foul, and full of shivers. 2872 A B. Smyth Mining 
Statist, 26 A seam of good dean coal. 1883 Cassell's Fanu 
Mag. Aug. ^28/1 The beans [are] then put through a win- 
nower, .and It is then called ' clean coffee’. 

b. Of arable land: free from weeds, creeping 
roots, and the like, prejudicial to husbandry. 

3. Free from dirt or filth ; unsoiled or unstained; 
the proper opposite of dirty or foul. Now the 
ordinary sense. 

C897 K. .£i.rRED Gregnyps Past, xxxix. 283 Bonne biS 
dxt hus clxne. 1297 R Qlouc. I1724) 433 And wesse her 
fet al dene, e 1394 P. PI, Crede 6^ pei ben closed in do^ 
>at clennest schewe)>. <2x530 Chrisiis Kirke Gr. i, Thair 
came our kitties, washen dene. 1568 Ghafton Chron. II. 
378 Their haxnesse was so cleane and bright. 1590 Skaics. 
Mids, N. IV. ii. 41 Let Thisby haue cleane linnen. 1607 — 
Car. n.iii 68 Bid them wash their Faces, And keepe their 
teeth deane. 1611 Bible Jai ix 30 If I. .make my handes 
neuer so cleane. 17x9 Be Foe Cntsoe (X840) I. xviii. 328 
Sue clean . . shirts. 183a Makryat N. Forster xxxvi. 
What sailors call ‘clean shirt days’— Sundays and Thurs- 
days. 1856 Emerson Eug. Traits, Maniurs Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 48^ A Frenchman may possibly be clean ; an English- 
man is conscientiously clean 1887 Mabel Wctheral 
Two H.-C. Maids xxy. 174 Her pretty buff cotton gown 
. .-was dean on that morning. 1888 Tones 10 Oct. 575 [A 
bloodhound] trained from a puppy to hunt ‘ the clean shoe 
that is to say, fallow the traU of a man whose shoes have 
not been prepared by the application of blood or aniseed. 

b. in various specific senses ; Of ships : Having 
the bottom free from barnacles, etc. Of whaling 
or fishing- vessels: With no fish or oil aboard, 
enmty ; also said collog. of an angler’s basket. 

* w Land. Gas. No. 38/3 In their return they gave Chace 
to a Caper, .but the Caper being clean, escaped them, 2690 
Luttrell Britf RtL 41857^ II. ojTheir ships being cleaner 
then his, so outsail’d him. 2720 De Foe Capt. Swigletoa x. 
(1840) 181 As we were a clean ship, we gained upon her. 
2820 W. ScoRESBY Arctic Reg. II, m8 No other opportunity 
of procuring a whale occurred . . The ship returned home 
dean. 2840 Marryat Poor Jack vi, We had a clean hold 
. .for we had but just come to our fisning-ground. 

0 . Of paper ; Not written on,' blmfit. Of printers’ 
proofs : Free from corrections or alterations. Of a 
copy of_writing, etc. ; Free from corrections, fair. 

* ” — . . . - /a A clean 

' an antique 
copy of this sheet. The proofs 
as returned to press were almost clean. 

d. Phrases Clean Bill of Health-, see 

BilIi ji.3 10 . To have clean hands, to keep the 
hands clean ; to be innocent of wrong-doing. 7 i? 
keep a clean tongue : to abstain from offensive or 
foul talk. To make a clean breast-, see Breast 
5 c. To slum a clean pair of heels : to escape 
by superior speed. 

2600 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 388 From which I would 
that our countrymen . . would keepe their hands cleane. 
2828 Scott F. M. Perth iv-, Harry Smith had best show a 
clean parr of heels for it, 2830 Gen. P, Thompson Exere. 
(28421 1. 323 Let them keep a dean tongue on the subject of 
republicanism. 2838 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1, g6, I would 
. ® ^ breast of all my thinkings and doings. 

"54- . R'chahdson Univ. Codev.p63 Have you a dean 
bill of health? 2876 Green .Short Hist. x. § a. 766 It was 
tree that the hands of the Governor-General were clean. 
1882 Besawt & Rich Chapl, FUet t. xii. (1883) 93 Your hus- 
band, .will show them a dean pair of heels off the Nore. 
2884 T. Holmes Gore in Law Times 8 Nov. 29/1 He did 
not go into court with clean hands. 

4. Void of spiritual or moral stain or pollution 
(or what is so considered) ; pure ; undefiled, chaste, 
innocent. Const. of, from. 

972 BHc^ Horn. 13 Eadige beo}> Jia clmnan heortan, 
for)>on pe hie God geseoo. rxooo ^lfric Deui, x.viL'. sa 
Pii byst clsene {absque peccato eris^ <1:2240 Ureisun in 
Coii. Hem. 193 Hore hf cleane urom alle queadschipe. 
IM. 19s Moder. .and meiden deane of alle laste. £2386 
— J^tncER JCufs P, 1468 Goddesse of dene chastitee. — 
irife sT. 88 We wol been holden wise and dene of synne. 

399 Conyng in the dene artis. £2430 
A uth% (X884) 15 An heiienly kynge )>e whiche vas 
bore of a dene wrgyn. 2547-8 Bk. Com. Pr., Commmt. 
Prayer, Our synfull bodies, maie bee made dene by liis 
n Bible Ps, )i. lo Create in mee a cleane heait, 

U God. 1842 Tennyson Si. Simetm Styl. aio I trust That 
i am whole, and dean, and meet ftr Heaven. 1868 Free- 
man Homt, Conq. II, vii. 162 A man of good and clean life. 
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f b. Guiltless of a charge or accusation ; inno- 
cent. Ohs. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 4928 Ha ha, traiturs, now wel is sene 
Queper Jiat yee be fule or dene. 2560 Rolland Crt. Venus 
ir. 646 Gif he was clene, thair schaw his Innocence. 1609 
Skenc Reg. Maj, Acts Robt. /, 33 Gif he be made quit, 
and cleane: all his gudes salbe restored to him. 

5. Free from ceremonial defilement, according to 
the Mosaic Law, and similar codes. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Luke xi, 41 ponne beoS eow ealle ping 
clsene. 2382 Wyclif Numb, xix.18 In the which whanne a 
clene man wetith ysoop, he shal sprenge of it the tente. 
2609 Bible (Douay) Numb, xviii. 9 A man that is cleane 
shal gather the ashes of the cow. x6ix — Lev. vii. 19 As 
for the flesh, all that be cleane shall eate thereof. Ibid. xi. 
37 If any part of their carkasse fall vpon any sowing seed 
which is to he sowen, it shalbe cleane. 

b. Of beasts : Not defiling, fit to be used for 
food. Akin to this is the modem use, opposed to 
' foul ’ as applied to fish at and immediately after 
spawn^. 

£2000 jElfric Gen. vii. 2 Nim into )>e of eallum claenum 
nitenum seofen & seofen. £2230 Geti. Ex. 626 Sacrede 
he Sor-on, for fowles £ame 11c seuende der of clene kin 
x6ix Bible HeiU. xiv. xi Of all cleane birds ye shall eate. 
1870 Fennell Mod. Pract. Angler 147 Clean . . Salmon fit 
to eat : neither just going to spawn, nor just after spa-wning. 
2S85 Black white Heather iii, ‘ Well, now, is this one all 
right V ‘A clean fish, sir,’ was the confident answer. 

e. Free from the pollution of leprosy or other 
contagious disease. 

2^2 Wyclif Matt. viii. 2 Lord, jif thou wolt, thou maist 
make me clene. x6ix Bible 2 Eings v. 10 Goe and wash 
in lordane seuen times . .and thou shalt be cleane. 
t d. Gelded. Obs. 

x^x Best Farm. Bks. (1836) i A cleane weather is such 
a one as hayth had both his stones taken away. 

6. Clean in habit : usually of beasts ; Cleanly. 

2568 Gbaiton Chron. II. 575 He abhoired her company, 

as a cleane creature doth a caryon. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health 381 Beasts that are called Clean, are such as do re- 
fuse all kind of unclean Food. Mod, The squirrel is a clean 
animal. 

1 7. Of style or language : Fiee from faults, cor- 
rect, pure, ‘ chaste elegant. Obs. or arch. 

£2400 Destr. Troy 77 Gydo. .declaret it more clere & on 
clene wi«. 2528 TyoalPs Cotef. in Strype EccL Mem. I, 
App. xvii, 38 The new printed Testament in Englisbe is of 
more cleyner Englishe. 2532 Elvot Gov. 1. xiv. (28831 !■ 
142 A more clene and elegant stile. 2582 J Bell Hadden’s 
Anstu. Osor, 260b, The cleane and pure elegancy of Cicero. 
2705 Hearne Collect. aS Nov, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I, 103 The 
Book is written in a clean stile. 2723 Note in Bvrtods 
Diary (2828) III, 26 He had free conversation, in clean 
Latin, with the foreign envojre. 1854 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. 
Aims, Poet. ^ J7aag. Wks. (Bohn) III, 258 Writing clean 
verses for magazines. 

t 8 . _Net. Obs, 

1381 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 46 He shal haue of J>e clene 
katel of pe Gild xx messes songyn for his soule. 

III. Fair, fine, comely, neat, clever. 

(The sense-development is here uncertain : cf. T.propre.) 
•p 8 . (,?)Fair, fine, ‘proper’. An epithet of ad- 
miration or commendation, the force of which it is 
in many instances difficult to ascertain. 

. Gaw. d- Gr, Eni. 163 Blype .stones. . richely rayled 
in his aray clene. £2330 Will. Palerne 1124 Al pe clene 
cumpanye com to pe place. Ibid, 2609 Wip pe clennest 
cumpanye pat euer king ladde. 2375 Barbour Bruce xi. 
141 So gret, so gud men, and so deyne. Ibid. xi. 427 The 
Iwng left, with ane clene men^he. a 144a Sir Eglcuii. 432 
He hath slayne wxty on a day, Welle armyd men and 
clene. 2382 W. STAFroRD Exattr. Compl. i. 19 He was 
wonte to keepe halfe a score of cleane men in his house. 

10 . Neally-made, well-fashioned ; not unwieldy ; 
trim, shapely, comely. Cf. clean-limbed, etc. 

£23^ Chaucer Wife’s ProL 598 He hadde a paire Ofleeges 
and of feet so clene and faiie. £2430 Syr Gener. 308 The 
king was of making so clene. That to love him she must 
nede. 2643 Waller Poet. Wks (J.), Thy waist is straight 
and clean M Cumd’s shaft. x688 Land. Gaz. No. 2370/4 
a Coach-Gelding .. clean of all his Limbs. 1B36 
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Sir ( 5 . Stephen rirfw. Search Horse iii (1841) 32 The hocks 
and legs ..have that character which the jockies describe 
as dean . 

b. Ship-huilding. Built on fine tapering lines. 
2709 Loud, Goa. No. 4510/7 The Hoy Burthen 9 or lo 
Turn very full built forward, with a clean Tail. riSSo 
Rudim. Nayig. (Weale) 107 Clean, a term generally used 
to express the acuteness or sharpness of a ship’s body. 

11. Sharp (of ■wit'), clever, smart, skilful, adroit, 
dexterous ; neat and finished in action. (So OHG. 
chleini ‘sagax, versutus, argutns’,) 

(The first two quotations may belong to 0.) 

£1400 Destr. Troy 1496 The secund of >e suster .. Cas- 
sandra was cald, clennest of wytte. 1485 Caxton Paris fy 
V. 2 He hdd hym self ryghte dene in armes. xso8 P. 
Meres laSlMks.Ceiit.Praise 24 When cheatingandcraftines 
the cleanest wit, 26*3 Massinger Bondman v, 
o’ “ clean a caper from the ladder As ever merry 

Greek did. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist, t. v. § 29 A clean Con- 
Kit, and as full of Wit as Devotion. 2x704 T. Brown 
Praise PmerU Wks. 1730 I. 93 The legerdMan must be 
clean. 2837 Holland Bay Path xxvi. 332 Yes, Sir 1 that 
^ Lillywhite’s Cricket Annual no 

A good bat and sharp clean field, 

IV, Clear of obstructions, or unevenness. 

_ 12 . Unencumbered by anything standing or lying 
in the -way; clear, bare, void. Of anchorage 
ground ; Free from rocks, and tie like : opposed lo 
* foul . Of timber : Free from knots. 


*375 Barbour Bruce xiii. 443 The feld so cleyn wes 
maid Of yngliss men, that nane abad. £2386 Chaucer 
FrankL T. 267 Whan ye ban maad the coost so clene Of 
Rokkes that ther nys no stoon ysene. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(J.', 'rhe timber and wood are in some^ trees more clean, in 
some more knotty. 1712 E. Cooke Voy, S. Sea 196 There 
is Water enough, and a clean Bottom. 2793 Smeaion 
Edysfone L. § 262 To drop an anchor as soon as we got into 
clean ground. 2867 Smyhi Sailor’s Word-bk , Clean, free 
from dangei, as clean coast, clean harbour. 2884 West.Mom, 
News 30 Aug, i/s The oak is. .clean, and very hearty. 

13. Clear of inequalities or unevennesses, clean-cut. 
2677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 20a If you have not at 
first hiought your Work clean; that i_s. .gone deep enough 
with your Gouge to lake off all the Risings of the Stuff the 
Draw-knife left. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 1. xi. § 1 (1734) 
90 The Strokes of such a Pulse are seldom clean and fice. 
2807 Med. Jrnl XVII. 188 A clean wound, in the fore arm. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. iv. (1856) 34 The clean abrupt 
edge of the fractures. 2872^ Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I. 
xii. 367 No slate evei- exhibited so clean a cleavage. 

■V, 14. With nouns of action, etc : Where no- 
thing is left behind ; entire, compleT:e, total, perfect, 
sheer. (Influenced by the adv. ; with ‘ a clean 
sweep ’ cf. to sweep clean.') In early use, esp. in 
alliterative verse, often used vaguely, 

<2x300 Cursor M. 23529 (Cott.) Giue us clene scrift at bald. 
£2400 Destr. Troy 2801 The Kyng .. declarit all his clene 
wille. Ibid. 10441 Schuld haue killit pis kyng with his ckn 
strenkith. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W._i53i) 227 b, Make 
clene confessyon. 2532 Elyot Gov. i. viii. 11883) 4^ With 

wondeifull strength and clene might. 16x1 Bible Lev, 
xxiii. 22 When ye reape the haruest . . thou shalt not make 
cleane riddance of the corners of the field. i6xx Cotor., 
Net toy er an balay, to make cleane woik, to sweepe all 
away. 1868 T. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 318 The clean 
sweep which nad been made of so many ancient rights. 

16. Comb . ; see after the adv. 

Clean [klfn), adv. For forms see adj. [OE. 
cl^ne, dim, f. the adj. ; but the original form was 
clam [}—kldn{j)o), whence ME. had occasionally 
clam, clom.'\ 

I. Of manner : in a ‘clean’ manner. 

^ (In many instances, this maybe analysed as an adj. stand- 
ing as complement of the predicate, and referring to a slj. 
expressed or understood e. g. clean purged, purged so as 
to oe clean, etc.) 

■fl. Clearly, brightly. Obs. 

<1x400-50 Alexander 55 A Boll of bras burneschid full 
clene. c 1420 Anturs of Arih. xxix, Her countur-felit, and 
hur kelle were colurt ful clene. 

2 . In a manner free from cliit; or so as to leave 
no dirt, refuse, or obstructions. 

£ 2000 <ELrRic Lem. xxiii. 22 Ne lipe ge to cl»nc, 2375 
BARMUR.Frr<££xviii. 213 The feld wait cleiigit cleyne. 2523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I, xxvii. 40 Clene confessed and re- 
pentaunL <22533 Frith Disput. Purg. (1829) 105 One 
that was clean purged of his -wit. 1614 Markham Cheap 
H usb. 1. 1. (1668) 5 Stroak his neck and body clean over, 
leaving no sweat nor filth, a 2632 Donne Selections (1840) 
20 A man walks clean if in a foul way he contract but a few 
s^ts of dirt. Mod. The room must be clean swept. 

3. Cleverly, neatly, dexterously; ‘without mis- 
carriage ’ (J,). 

*53* Elyot Gov. i. xvii. (1883I I. 181 The most honorable 
exercise. ,is to ryde suerly ana clene. 2597 Morley Introd. 

f 79 Howe to. .sing cleane, expressing their wordes 
with deuotion and passion, 26x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. jjS 
1 o helpe to write cleane, fast and faire together. <2 2755 
Henley (J.\ Pope came off clean with Homer. 2865 tr. 
SPohrs Autobiag. i, 42 Tietz played the secondo.. without 
faltering and perfectly clean. 

1 4, (?) Properly, completely. Obs. 

£2420 Avow. Artk. xxxviii, He is .. clene clad in stele. 

* *533 Ld. Berners Huon Iviii, 197 Gerames y.s5ued out 
armed, 2568 Gkafton Chron, II. 477 Came to the 
Dotohyns presence, which was cleane armed, 

II. Of degree. 

5. Without anything omitted or left; without 
any exception that may vitiate the statement, with- 
out qualification; wholly, entirely, quite, absolutely. 

This sense natursJly arose from the consideration that 
when a substance is taken entirely out of any vessel, etc., 
without leaving a_ particle behind, the vessel is left clean, 
and its cleanness is a measure of the completeness of the 
removal. Hence cleeui was naturally used with all verbs 
of taking, driving, or going away, of losing, and thence of 
finishing up, completing, or performing any action. 

a. with verbs of removal, and the like. (The 
use of adverbs or prepositional phiases qualifying 
the verb introduces const, e.) 

<22000 Cp<f. Dtpl. 1. 311 Dat min cynn clmne {MS. 
clane] ^wite. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron (1810) 7 pei chaced 
out be Bretons so clene. < 2386 Chaucer SqVs. T. 618 Al 
his loue IS clene fro me ago. c 2420 Chron. Vilod, 800 His 
clene y take hym fro. 2562 Hollybusu Horn, 
.^oth. II Somtyme is the hearing lost clene. 2562 J. 
Hbywooio Prov. ^ Epigr. (2867) 146 When mery drinkers 
drinke of cleane. 16x2 Bible Josh. iii. 17 Vntill all the 
people irere passed cleane ouer Iordan. <2 2626 Bacon Max. 
t Com. Law ^ The heire is cleane discharged of the 
burthen. 2745 P. Thomas Jrttl. Anson's Voy.dQS One of 
our great Shot . . carried one of his Legs clean off. 2853 
Brimley Ess., My Newel 273 The purpose of the book seem's 
ctoan gone out of the writer’s mind. 2883 Lloyd Ebb * 
ple^ II. 22, I believe he’s gone clean off his head. 

D. "With other verbs. 

3537 Clene panne pay tumde hure 
mod. CSH20 Anturs of Arth. xl, And cleuet his schild clene. 
*547 Homihes, Falling fr. God ii. (1859) 86 They diall clean 
overgrow us. 2572 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (2633) 221 Van- 
quished and cleane overthrown. 2590 Sbensbr F, Q. i. i, so 
AU cleane dismayd to see so uncouth sight. £18^ Clough 
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Eavly Poems vii. 47 Food which, .may be clean denied me 
e’en to-day. 1867 Trollope Chroiu Barset II. Ixiv. 218 
Perhaps you didn't know that he was clean ruined. x88i 
Daily News 9 July 2 Spiro was clean bowled, leg stump by 
the Eton captain. x888 Longm. Mag. XI. 455 Like a man 
who has been clean-bowled — ^first ball. 

e. with prepositions and adverbs, as against, 
without, beside, axmy,from, through, out, over, etc. 
c igoo Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I. 182 Clean fro thy 
wealth she will thee lift. 1500-25 Virgilius in Thoms Prose 
Rom. 22 He take a ronne and lept klene over. 1526 Tim- 
bale Acts xxvi. 9 To do. .thynges, dene agaynst the name 
off Jesus. x562 Cooper A-nsm. Priv, Masse (1850) 71 In this 
ye speak clean beside the word of God. 1587 Harrison 
England ii. xiii. (1877I i. 255 The new towne standeth 
cleane without the limits of the old. 1590 Sraks. Com, 
Err. I. i. 134 Roming cleane through the bounds of Asia. 
1593 Bilson Gffot, Christ's Ch. 201 Cleane against the 
intent of the writers. 1745 P. Thomas Jrtil. Atismi's Voy. 
2S2 Every Part of which was cut clean through. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. vii, 140 note (Frank Vardon', A ball . . 
went clean through his shoulder-blade. 

d. with such adjectives as contrary, different, 
other, contradictory, impossible, wrong, etc. 

1538 Staricey England i. 8 The wych thyng to me semyth 
dene contrary. X551 Recorde Patkvo. Knowl. i. Defin., 
An other thyng cleane different fiom the depenesse. 1587 
Harrison England ii. i. (1S77I i. 35, 1 am cleane of another 
mind, a 1593 Smith Whs. (1867) II. 430 The church of 
Rome, being clean contradictory, doth marvellously err. 
a 1635 R. SiBBES in Spurgeon Treas, Dav, Fs. xxvii. 8 With 
Goa It is clean otherwise. 1839 C. Bronte Let. in Mrs. 
Gaskell Life 131 Your proposal has almost driven me ' clean 
dafl’. 1851 D. Jerrolo St. Giles xxix. 299 She was going 
clean wrong. 1883 Stallybrass tr. Grimm's Teiit.Mythol. 
III. Introd. 50 To make a real portrait of Deity is dean 
impossible. 

*1* 6. In this sense it was often strengthened by 
other words, as all clean, clean and low, quite and 
clean. Obs. (or dial.) 

a X175 Coit. Horn. 231 pat hi alle done simle belocen were. 
CI205 Lay. 23777 He was al clane Of olifantes bane. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chroti, (x8io} 50 Knoute . . chaced him 
out ofNorweie quyte & dene. CX340 Cursor M. 14803 
(Fairf.) Alle pis cuntree. .rises wip him quite Sc dene. 137S 
Barbour Bruce x, 124 [Hel saw the king distroy vp, cleyn 
and low His land, c 1440 Partonofe 5484 Youre old manerys 
be turned alle dene. 1587 Golding De MoniayMij) Pref. 
They break off quite and clean. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 105 And thereof quit and cleane to ouste the feoffee, 
donee, or lessee. 1832 Blackio. Mag. Apr. 640 Are ye quite 
and clean gane wrang ? 

Clean-, o-dj. and adv. in comb. 

1. a. With pa. pples, as clean-armed, -built, 
-made, -shaped, -shaved, -washed, etc. b. parasyn- 
thetic derivatives, as clean-complexioned, -con- 
scieuced, -faced, -grained (wood), -legged, etc. ^ c. 
with present pple., as clean-feeding, -going, -looking, 
-sailing, -sweeping, etc. 

15x3 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 35/2 He was . . of bodye 
myghtie, slronge, and cleane made. 1568 Fulwel Like 
Will to Like in Hazl. Dodsley III. 329 A clean-legged 
gentleman. 159a Daniel Compl. Rosamond (X717) 43 My 
clean-arm’d Thoughts repell'd an unchast Lover. 1604 
Jas. I. Counieril, (Arb ) iia His delicate, wholesome, and 
cleane complexioned wife. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4420/6 
Clean-sailing Slups . . were the first which came up with 
part of the Enemy’s Squadron 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1779) I. xxvi. 236 Master of such a clean -going frigate. 
1787 Burns Let. Nicol i June, A clean-shankit . . tight, 
weel-far’d winch. 1804 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) II. 182 
This clean looking pretty bird. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc, fArtI, 97 Clean-grained deal, perfectly free from knots. 
1840 Marryat Poor Jack vi, A tall, clean -built chap. 
1846 Commerc. Mag. Oct. 136 ^e over-wrought , . zeal of 
some ‘ dean-swceping' apologist. X853 Hickie tr. Aris- 
toph. (1872) II. 634 The blanket . . was clean-washed. 1878 
Grosart in if. Merds Poems Introd. 40/2 A whole-hearted, 
clean-conscienced man. 1885 Black White Heather i, 
The. .straight-limbed, clean-made figure of a man. 

2. Special comb. : clean-bred, a., of pure stock, 
thoroughbred; clean-cut, cut with smoothness 
and evenness of surface j hence, sharply outlined or 
defined; clean-fingered, with clean or nimble 
fingers ; honest, scrupulous, nice ; olean-banded, 
having clean hands, free from wrong-doing ; hence 
olean-bandedness ; clean-limbed, shapely of 
limb, well - proportioned, lithe ; olean - skins 
(^Austral,), nnbranded cattle ; olean-timbered a,, 
■well-built, clean-limbed. 

1882 Illnstr. Sport. ^ Dram. News 22 July 451/3 A sleek- 
looking individual, .by no means *clean-bred to look at. 
1843 Lever J. Hinton vii. 1x878) 45 The mouth whose 
*clean-cut lip . . betokened birth. 1878 H.nxLE.-e Physiogr. 
23 Rocks . . cut through so as to expose clean-cut sur- 
faces. 1883 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 11/2 Canon Wil- 
berforce . . the cleanest-cut and the bravest Englishman on 
the temperance platform. iSS8 Q- Kennedy Cmnpend, 
Treat, in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 1x9 Swa religious and 
*clene-fyngerit that thair wyl na thyng perswade thSim 
without testimony of Scripture. 1580 North Plufarch^itja) 
285 A worthy General of an Army, .clean-fingered, without 
Bribery or corruption. *768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, I. 101 
All the figures that any clean-fingered damsel can cut out 
of it. 1728 Gay Begg. Op. i. iii, A mighty *clean-handed 
fellow. 1779 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. (1780) 81/1 The 
noble minister, .was said to be clean-handed in the most 
eminent degree. 1887 Athenseum 3 Dec. y44/3 Practical 
reform, and real *clean-handedness in politics. t46x-83 in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 39 Any chvlde. .ofclene byrthe, *clene 
lymmed. 1657 R. Ligon Barhadoes 3 •Y®'? 

strong and clean limb’d. *725 Land Gaz. No. 6387/2 A 
well set clean limb’d Man, *88i Grant Bush Life tn 


Qiteeusl. I. XV. 200 All hands are anxious to try their luck 
udth the ’’clean-skins. 1588 Skaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 642, I 
thinke Hector was not so ’"cleane timber’d. His legge is 
too big for Hector. 

Clean (kl*n), V. [In 15 th c. dene, i. the adj. ; 
it takes the place to a certain extent of the earlier 
vb. Cleanse, OE. clmnsian ; and in current use to 
clean is moie literal than to cleanse, having a more 
direct and obvious relation to the adj. Cf. Cleanse 

I. ] To make clean. 

1. trails. To fiee from dirt, filth, or impurity. 

1681 Land, Gaz. No. 1666/2 TheEnglish Frigats are now 

so well Fitted and Cleaned, that none of the Algerines they 
meet with, escape them. 1697 Dampier Vt^, (1698I I. vi. 
i38_Wescrubb'd and clean’d our Men of War. 1714 Gay 
Trioia i. 24 Clean your shoes. 1800 tr. Lagrange s Chein 

II. 395 A method of cleaning linen, .stained by preparations 
of mercury, i860 Tyndall GA ic. 11. § 7. 259 'rne portrait. . 
was given to a painter to be cleaned. 1875 }o\vwit Plato 
(ed. 2j III. 656 A napkin . . to clean the mirror. 

b. Said, by servants or operatives employed in 
dirty or dusty work, of making themselves clean 
and tidy in the afteruoon or evening. 

1876 Miss Braooon y.HaggardsDan ix. That afiemoon 
toilet which was known throughout Penmoyle as ‘ cleaning 
oneself*. i87y N. W. Luicelmk. Gloss, s.v.. Come, Mary, 
get cleaned ; its just tea-time. x88g Newspr. She (the sei- 
vant) had gone up stairs to clean herself. 

e. Often in specific (contextual) senses: e.g. to 
clear arable land of weeds, esp. of the roots of 
creeping plants ; to clear a ship’s bottom of bar- 
nacles, shells, sea-'weeda^ and other accretions ; to 
remove from fish, or the like, the parts unfit for 
food ,* also ref. of foul fish, to regain good con- 
dition after spawning. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcfcer 609 Sarrio, to dene, cutte, 
or wede. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xvi. 443 To hale our 
Ship ashore, to clean her bottom. 1745 P. Thomas yWi/. 
Ausou's Voy. 49 This Day . . we also clean’d our Ship’s 
Bottom . . in order to her better sailing. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. I. 100 The Maid took the fish, and cleaned them. 
1853 SoYER Pantroph. 187 Clean and salt a wild boar. 
1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880} 40 About June chub go 
upon the shallows to clean themselves. 1886 Law Times 
151/2 Land ploughed and deaned for sowing barley. 

a. To clean the board (colloq.) : to clear off all 
that it contains, and leave it empty ; to clear it. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 299/2 When a man cleaned the 
board he had something to he proud of. 

2 . ahsol., and intr. (for refl). 

1708 Lotid. Gaz. No. 4431/15 The same Day came in.. 
Her Majesty’s Ships to clean. 1748 J. Lind Lett. Navy 
ill. (1757) 123 Our fleets may winter there, clean and repair, 
1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 113 The wound had in 
the first place to ‘ clean and this cleaning was necessitated 
by the death of a superficial layer of tissue. 

3. irans. To clean down : to clean from top to 
bottom, or by sweeping down. To dean up ; to 
clean by taldng up dirt or dust ; to bring (a thing) 
up to a certain pitch or standard of cleanness : see 
also Clean sb. 

187a Mark Twain Roughing U xxxvi. (Hoppe), The 
machine was stopped, and we deaned up. That is to say 
we., washed the mud patiently away till nothing was left 
but the long-accumulating^ mass of quick-silver. 1887 
Besant Childr. Gibeon 11. i, For thirty years . . not even 
admitting a woman to clean up. 

4. To clean out-, to clean by emptying; hence 
transf. to empty, exhaust, leave bare. Also fig. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sfiirts ^ Adv. ScotL ix. The 
larder was utterly cleaned out. 18^ O. W. Holmes Ant. 
Breakf-t. (1865) 53 (Hoppe) There is a gieat danger that 
a man’s first hfe-story .shall clean him out, so to speak, 
of his best thoughts. x866 Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 180 
You will see how we may clean-out the foul tilings in that 
Chancery Court. 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar., The obligation 
to clean out the canal, 

b. slang. To deprive of cash, to ‘ rook ’. 

181a J. H. Vaux Plmh Diet., Cleaned out, said of a 
gambler who has lost his last stake at play ; also, of a fiat 
who has been stript of all his money. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xxxix, He has deaned me out, but 1 can go and 
earn some more. 

6 . 7b dean away, off: to remove dirt, defilement, 
or the like. 

a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 3 A thousand hands . . Clean 
off each ancient stain or soiL 

Clean, sb. [f. the stem of the vb.] 

An act of cleaning : chiefly in comb., as a clean 
up, clean out, etc. spec, (in U. S, Mining) clean- 
up : ‘ the operation of collecting all the valuable 
product of a given period or operation in a 
stamp mill, or in a hydraulic or placer mine’ 
(Raymond). 

187a Raymond Statist. Mines ^ Mining an A week's 
clean-up was reported to be usually from l|^2,ooo to $3,000 
in bullion. 1872 Mark Twain Roughing^ it xliii. ([Hoppe), 
Bullion returns, clean-ups at the quartz mills, and inquests. 
18 . . B. Harte Brown of Calaveras (Hoppe), Can’t you 
help me with a hundred till to-morrow’s clean-up? Mod. 
colloq. Give it a clean before returning it. Put the machine 
in order, and give it a little clean-up. 

Cleauable (klf'iiab’l), a, [f. prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being cleaned. 

1882 Morris Hopes St Fears for Art iv._i6o A real hearth 
of cleanable brick or tile. 1883 Ruskin in Chr. World 20 
Nov. 285 Floor and walls of the cleanablest. 

GleaiLdd (klind), ppl. a. [f. Clean v. + -ed^.] 
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Freed from dirt, cleansed. Also with adv., as 
deaned-out. 

1794 Southey Botany-Bay Eel, ii. Over all.. was hung, 
Wellclean’d. .my gun. 1850 Thackeray Pe/ideiinisi Hoppe), 
A scorn for cleaned gloves and minor economies. 1852 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 185 The new 100m in a cleaned-out 
state. 

Cleaner (kU-nar). [f. Clean v. -b -eb 1 .] One 
who or that which cleans ; spec, one whose work 
is to clean some particuLir thing. 

a 1792 Sir J. Reynolds foum. Flanders (R.), It has been 
in the hand of some picture cleaner. 1817 J. Scott Paris 
Revisit. 383 A tribe of cleaners, keepers, and porters. 1884 
Daily News 4 Sept. 3/2 A cleaner., had been attending to a 
Lancashire engine at the cleaning sheds. 

b. An instrument or machine for cleaning ; as 
the two-handled knife employed by curriers, one of 
the rollers in a carding machine, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meeh. s.v. Cleaner, The worker. . takes 
the fibre from the caid-drum and delivers it to the cleaner, 
which returns it to the card-drum. z888 Daily News 10 
S^t. 7/3 Mincers, coffee mills, and fork cleaners. 

Cleange, var. of Clenge v. 

Cleaning (kirnig), vbl. sb. [f. Clean v. -i- 

-ING 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Clean; freeing from 
dirt or filth, purifying, cleansing. 

166a Gerbier Princ. Introd. 8 The (leaning of the Streets. 
1697 Dampier Voy (1698) I. xiii. 363 These Worms breed., 
in the Sea. . which was the reason of our cleaning so often 
while we were there. 1843 Mbs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 193 This 
house gets no peiriodic cleanings like other people’s. Mod. 
It was their Spring cleaning, that complete overhauling 
which every wdl-oidered house gets once a year, 
b. with adv., as cleaning up. 

18. . J, Lawrence Silverlaud 176 (Hoppe) The cleaning 
up. .consists in removing the pavement and blocks from the 
bed of the sluice, gathering the precious compost, and re- 
placing or renewing the blocks or stones of the pavement. 

1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq, (1886) x6 The pasture would 
bear a little further cleaning up. 

2. concr. in pi. Cf. sweeepings. 

1855 Kingsley Wesiw. Ho / (1861) 354 Just keep in our 
wake, and we’ll give you the cleanings for wages. 

3 . = Cleansing vbl. sb. 2 b. 

i66x Lovell Hist, Anim.fy M»u 37 The cleaning applied 
helps ulcers in the face. Ibid. 71 The cleaning is eaten 
by them presently after bringing forth. 121722 in Lisle 
Hush. (R. D. S.), Cleaning, the ]pTacenta of a cow, 1876 in 
Whitby Gloss. 1879 in STiropskire Word-bk. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as cleaning-machine, -mill, 
-shed, -sieve. 

c 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 808 Hoc colatorium, a clen- 
yngsefe. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Cleaning-machine, a 
machine in which silk thread is. .drawn through a brush in 
order to detach any particles of dust or dirt therefrom. 

1884 Daily News 4 Sept. 3/2 A serious accident, .at the 
cleaning sheds on the Cwr. 

Cleamsh (klraij), a. [f. Clean c.-b-i 8 H.] 
Ralber or pretty clean. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. Ixvi. ^303 A bed,, 
with coaise curtains, .hut a coverlid upon it with a cleanish 
look. 1859 W. Gregory Egypt I, zsg Some tolerably smart 
and cleamsh chintz. 

>1* Clea*zilied, a. Obs. rare. Made cleanly. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ci. 401 Attier..cleanlied all. 

Cleaulily (klemlili), adv, [f. Cleanly a. h- 
-LY ^.] In a cleanly manner. 

1698 G. THOt/issPeusihfania 5 [They] dress their Victuals 
very neatly and cleanlily. 1821 Neiu Monthly Mag. II. 
524 All were cleanlily and decently dressed. 

Cleanliness (kle-nlines). [f. Cleanly a.-v 
-NESS.] The quality, state, or condition of being 
cleanly. In the earliest quots. it is used, like the 
adj., of moral purity. 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Trqy i. v, So is my meaning clean 
devoyde of .syn Grounded and set upon al clenlynesse, 
1489 Caxton Faytes ofA.v/. xvii. 280 White . . signifyeth 
innocencie and clenlines. a 1586 Sidney ( J.), Having no 
adorning but cleanliness. 1647 W. Browne Polex. i. 223 
The quicknesse of his hand or cleanlinesse of his touch 
[on the lute]. 1733 Swift Modest Def. Lady's Dressing- 
room, Cleanliness hath, .been esteemed the chief corporal 
perfection in women. 1735 Somerville Chase i. 158 Much 
to Health will Cleanliness avail. 41791 Wesley 
Ixxxviii. Oh Dress (1838) HI 15 ‘Cleanliness is indeed 
next to godliness’. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. v. At Foot 
of Alps, If .. cleanliness is godliness, I fear A hopeless 
reprobate, a hardened sinner. Must be that Carmelite now 
passing near. 

Cleanly (klemli), a. Forms: i olmnlio, 4 
clenlich, clanli, 5-7 cleuly, -lie, 6 dene-, 
cleanely, (dendly), 5 - cleanly. [OE. clhtlic, f. 
d&ne. Clean + lie body: lit. ‘clean-bodied’, having 
cleanness as a personal characteristic. See -ly L 
It appears to have been first used of moral or 
spiritual purity, and thence extended to certain 
senses of Clean, but its main sense still refers to 
habit and tendency ratber than to actual state : a 
cleanly person may be for the moment dirty, but 
will as soon as possible make himself dean.1 
■f 1. Morally or spiritually clean ; pure ; inno- 
cent. Obs. 

<?888 K. ./Alfred Boeth. xxl, Sin hig scipas ^amnaj) mid 
clsnlicre lufe. «xooo Boeth. Meir. id. 183 Clenlice lufe. 
CX340 Cursor M. 26354 (Fairf.) Of shrift clanli. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. iv, in Ashm. (1652) 47 The bonds of a cleanly 
Clerke. >641 Milton Animadv. vi. Wks. (1847) Tyh Your 
priest. > that thinks himself the purer, or the cleanlier in his 
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ofGce for his new-washed surplice, a i6_8o Glanvill (J.), 
Human nature meets few more sweetly relishing and cleanly 
joys, than those that derive from successful trials. 1683 
Pum. Archives I. 73 A man of so sober, so cleanly, and so 
approved a Behaviour. 

1 2 . Clean : as clothes, or the like. (Possibly 
the sense may sometimes have been clean-looking^ 
13« Ayeiti. at6 He zayh he* hi ssolle habbe clenliche 
clownge. c 1460 Laimfal 201 Me fawtede . . Clenly brech 
and scherte. 1488 Will Sir E. Shea (Somerset Ho.), A 
clenly dore of Iron for to open and shette. iS4 S Raynoli> 
Byrlh Man. Y6 Although that this superfluyte be no[tl 
deadly, yet, etc. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 40 By her cleanly 
garment catching bold. 

8. Of persons (or beasts) ; Addicted to clean- 
ness, habitually clean ; careful to avoid filth. 

c 1500 Doctr. Gd. Serommtes xxvii. in Poet. Tracts (1842) 5 
Seruauntes ought . . For to be clenly of their bodices, a 1700 
DrydeM ( J.l, Some plain but cleanly country maid, a 17x9 
Addison (j.) An ant is a very cleanly insect. 1748 Anson 
Voy. II. ii. 13s It was imagined, that by living apart, they 
would be much cleanlier. 1885 C. Mohkhousk in Mag, 
Art Sept. 471/1 [Dutch tiles] were found convenient by a 
proverbially deanly people. 

To. Also of personal belongings; Habitually 
kept clean. 

rfes Walton Angler 47 An honest deanly Alehouse that 
I know right well. Ibid. 49 A cleanly room. Lavender in 
the windowes. Golosm. Trav. ig6 Displays her 

cleanly platter on the board. 

4 . Conducing to or promoting cleanness, 
cxdii Chapman Iliad xxu. 135 In times of cleanly peace. 
162X Burton Auat, Mel. r. i, 1. i. (xdsxl 3 A cleanly diet. 
1:1720 PwoB. Poetns (J.>, In our fantastick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair, 1794 Southey Re- 
irosfiect. The due observance of the cleanly law. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. r. xix. (1865) They eat . . with indifference, 
calmness, and deanly circumstances. 

+ 5 . Of actions ; Neatly executed, adroit, dex- 
terous, clever, deft, artful ; = Clean tr, ii. Qbs. 

C1540 in Fisher's tPis. (E. E. T. S.) ii. Introd. 46 [The 
kinge] thought it a. .cleanly excuse to aleadge the trooble 
of^his conscience. 1363 Golding Ovids Met. 1. (1593) 20 
Hir husband by and by . . devised a clenlie lie. 2391 Spen- 
ser M, Hitbberd 857 Each practise ill Of coosinage and 
cleanly knauerie. 1639 Fuller Holy War l xt. (1840) 18 
This cleanly, .conveyance to rid away those he hated. 171a 
Arbuthnot yohn Bull (1727) 83 By a deanly conveyance 
under the table to slip a short note in Lewis's hand. 

+b. Deft in action, clever, smart. Obs. 

Puttenkam Ene. Poesie 1. viii. (Arb.) 32 For euery 
hundreth vetses (wbicn a cleanely pen could speedely dis- 
patch) he had a hundred angels. 

t6. Of language, etc. : Neat, elegant ; = Clean 

a. *j. Obs. 

1379 Fulke Heskind Pari. 79 He concludeth in fine 
Latine and deanly termes. x64g Milton Eikon. vi. (1770) 
7SThe words are good, the fiction smooth and cleanly. 

7 . Comb., as cleattly-looking. 

1837 Livingstone Trcco. xix. 366 Houses with many 
cleanly-looking half-caste Portuguese. 

Cleanly (klrnli), adv. [OE.(r/a«/i'c: see-LV^.] 
In a clean manner ; in various senses of the adj. ; 
■without dirt or stain, purely, chastely, innocently, 
clearly, neatly, exactly, etc. 

c X20O Winteuey Rule St. Benet (xSSS) 107 Gyf )»at clsen- 
lice and mid ande don hi, a 1300 Cursor M. 26432 Yit quat 
o man es clenli scriuen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVH. clxxvii. {1495) 719 They densyth woundes and heelyth 
ful clenly. 1473 Warkw, Clnron, ii No^t so clenly kepte as 
schuld seme suche a Prince. 1309 Barclay Shyp ofFolys 
(1S74) II. 2X2 Them clenlyer to dyght, 1396 Shaks. x 
Heti. IV, V. iv. xgg He purge ..and liue cleanly, as a 
Nobleman should do. 1693 AVoodward Hat. Hist. Earth 
iL (1723) 98 As the-sacred Writer cleanly and modestly ex- 
presses it. 1883 Proctor in Eiuni/ledge 6 July 12/2 It [a 
telescope] comes sharply and cleanly into focus. 18M 
Book-lore Miu-, 109 Twenty-seven folio volumes, .had been 
so cleanly drilled through by the larva of this beetle, that 
a string might be run through the hole. 

tb. Completely, miolly, entirely, quite; = 
CLEiiN adv. 5. Obs. 

exo^ Byrhl/erlk's Matediac in Anglia VIII. 322 Gif jjsr 
beon laes manna ponne f>at lamb msege fretan, )7onne nyme 
he Iws neMgebur pe him gehendost sy, bat he maxe bat 
lamb ctettlice fretan. c 1273 Lay. 26148 po was Arthur his 
ferde Clanhche iradered. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 434 Heo 
clanlyche y t yereok. a 1300 Cursor M. 13556 A] be care yee 
nu .-ml haf, Clenli yee sal for-gett. 1387 Trevisa Higdeu 
(Rolls) I. 341 Al his ofspringe . . was clenliche destroyed, 
r X40Q Melayne 494 Alle that was than in that place Ihav 
slewe clen y. 1360 Rolland Cri. Venus 11. ^x For ay 
mirth clenlie_ I quuclame, 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. vi. 
of such offencre* cleanly carried the cognisance 

tc. Ably; cleverly, adioitly, artfully. Obi. 

Aflat. Abus, n, '77 They will read you 

862 Wth wWrh'r fil* ** cleimly, ttoi Spenser M. HnUerd 
862 With which he thousands deanly coosined. 1393 Nashe 
lyrists P. C1613) x86 Cleanly coined lies. 1642 Rogers 

SSority oTGir*"^ themselves out 

(klf ’nines). Also 3-5 clannesse. 
LUE. elmnes : see Clean and -ness.] The quality 
or state of being clean. 

1. Hi, YreeAom from dirt or filth, purity, clear- 
rJ Cleanness of teeth : scarcity of food. 

inf.l iL Earth, De P. R, xin. xiv, (1495) 447 It 

nMyth dennesseof water. 1480 Caxton Descr. Bnt. 47 
Ibe holsomnes & helthe of that londe & the dennes out 
ot venyrae {carentia venmt\. 1338 Starkey England 177 
Uttycerys to be appoyntyd to have regard of the bewty of 
the towne and cuntrey, and of the clennes of the same^ 


1360 Bible (Genev.) Amos iv. 6, Therefore haue I g^uen 
you cleannes of teeth [so i6ix ; Wyclif, eggyng of teeth; 
Coverdale, ydle teth] in all your cities. x6oo Abp. Abbot 
Exp. Jonah 365 One yeare there hath bene hunger ; the 
second there was a dearth, and a third . . there is great 
deannesse of teeth. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. x. § ii 
Cleanness of body was ever esteemed to proceed from a 
due reverence to God, to society, and to ourselves. 1642 
Rogers Naantan 37 Destroying our scales with cleannesp 
of teeth. 1835 Uhe Philos. Manief. 4x3 Houses, .remark- 
able. .for them order and cleanness. 

b. Neatness ; purity ; elegance ; used sfec. of 
literary style. , . 

1381 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 29b, Dalmada is m- 
feriour to you in eloquence and cleanesse of stile. _ a 1586 
Sidney (J.), He ^ewed no strength in shaking of his staff : 
but the fine cleanness of hearing it was delightful. *6^3 
DiiYDCK yuv&ial(^^g He minded only the clearness of his 
satire, and the cleanness of expression^ 

2. Moral or ceremonial purity ; ebaslity ; inno- 
cence ; undefiled quality. 

eSgo K. ./Elfred Baida rsr. ix. (Bosw.), Heo on dsennesse 
Gode bcowode. cxxi^ Lamb. Horn. 105 Castitas bat is 
clenesse on englisc. £1230 ffali Meid. xi Meidenhad.. 
ouer alle ping luueS deannesse. c 1325 E. E. Allii. P. B. 1 
Clannesse who-so k3mdly cowpe comende, c 1386 Chaucer 
C. T. Prol. 506 “Wei oughte a prest ensample for to give. 
By his clennesse, how that his scheep schulde lyye. c 1^00 
Desir, Troy 1304X Ho keppit not hir klennes with a cloise 
hert. c X430 Hymns Vtfg.lxS6y) xoS In clamies and in cristes 
mark. 1309 Fisher Whs. (1876) x8i Clennes of conscyence. 
16x1 Tourneur .<4 Trag. v. ii, Taking a delight 111 the 
cleaneness of my conuersation. 16x1 Bible Ps. xvtii. 20 Ac- 
cording to the deannesse of my hands hath hee recom- 
pensed me. X721 R. Keith tr. T. A Ketnpid Solil. Soul 
lii. 137 A Resting-place for thee.. who art the Lover of 
(jleatiness, and the Inhabitant of a good Conscience. 

Cleausable (kle'nzab’l), a. [f. Cleanse v. -f- 
-ABLE.] Capable of being cleansed. 
xsfi%Cath. Attgl. 66 Clennessabylle; ; vnclence- 

abylle, jnexpiabilis. x6xx Cotgr., Nettoyable . . cleans- 
ible, or cleansable. 

Cleanse (klenz), sb, Obs, exc. dial. [f. next 
vb.] fl- -A- cleansing. Obs. 

X760 Chren. in Atui. Reg, 158^2 We make a thorough 
cleanse, and wash all the beams with warm vinegar. 

2 . dial. The afterbirth (cf. vb. 7). 
x88i Miss Jackson ShropsJu Word-bk., Clause, the after- 
birth of a cow. x88i Leicestersh, Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clans. 
Cleanse (klenz), v. Forms: i cl^nsian, 
el^nsian, (gecldsftian, clksniati), 2-7 oleiis6(ii, (3 
clansi, klena, clemiBeiin (( 3 r;».), 3-5, 9 dial. 
clause, 4 dens, oleusi, oleuze, cleuese, 5 
clausy), 0- oleause. [OE. clknsian, clinsian 
WGer. type *klainis 6 n, f. klaini, OE. clkne : 
cf. OE. ricsian, OHG. rtchisSn to nile, rime, ON. 
hreinsa. The frequent ME, and mod. dial, danse 
may represent an OE. cldnsian (cf. ddne under 
Clean), or it might be ftom clxnsian with 
shortened se, as dense firom clensian. The mod. 
spelling cleanse seems to he artificial, assimilated 
to dean. This is the original vb., on the domain 
of which the recent to dean has intruded. 

The type of verbs in -u6n, -irdn !— OTeut. -istjan, -iebjan, 
appears to have started from verbs in -ojan formed on -s 
stems, as Goth, hatizdn, OHG. agisbn, sigirSn. The OE. 
^cldmian, cldsnian may be examples of metathesis : but 
the occurience of a form_ cMnsnian, whence they may be 
contracted, makes their history doubtful.] 

1 . tram. To make clean, purify, free from dirt 
or filth (Johnson says ‘by washing or rubbing’). 
Formerly the ordinary word ; but in mod. times 
to dean has largely talcen its place in every-day 
use, and cleanse remains a more elevated word, 
having less immediate association ■with dirt, and 
more available iox Jig. and transf, uses. In some 
dial, danse is similarly distinguished from dean, 
and used esp. in senses 5-7. 

« xooo Laius Ethelred ix. §40 Thorpe I. 348 Gif man eard 
wiUe clmnsian. GX2a3 Auer, R. 314 pe poure widewe 
hwou heo wule clensenhire bus. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr, Sawle 
ly. xxxiv. (1483) 83 Bras draweth soone ruste yf it he not 
clensid. 1467 111 Ef^. Gilds (1870) 372 That intrailles of 
Mstes and mode putts be claused, .by night. X336 in 
Thynne Animadv, Introd. 28 He . . shall scoure, clense, 
and substancially make dene all 8c euery of the Synkes be- 
loneinge vnto the kechyns. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. ( 1868) 
13 Opportunitie to cleanse my shippes. 1738 Birch Milton 
m Wks. (1738) 1, 38 After the Sickness was over, and the 
City well cleansed . .Milton return’d to London. 1808 Med. 
Jml. XIX. 227 A solution of borax was given to cool 
and cleanse his mouth.^ 2883 'Lustd Ebb ^ Flow 11 . 179 
A whole house placed in their hands, to be thoroughly 
cleansed and repaired. 

Jig. X830 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1863) II. xiii. 77 It 
was not by merely removing the scum from the surface that 
the fountain of justice could be really cleansed. 
absol. x477NouTONO«f..<4fcA. V. in Ashm. (1632)39 Water 
clenseth with ablution blLve. x6xx B. Jonson Catiline 11. 
II. 39 This gray Powder [is] a good Dentifrice, .and cleanses 
very well. 4x862 Buckle Cwiliz. Ill, v. 476 It was better 
to cleanse than to fast. 

2 . To make morally or spiritually clean ; to 
purify or free from sin or guilt. Const, of, from. 

[825 Ve^. Ps. xviii. 13 From de3elnissum..seclasna me 
dryhten.] c Sgjr K. ^Elfrcd Past. liv. 419 Hi selfe to 
clmnsiannemidOy wope, cxaoo Trin. ColL Horn, 87 be 
Sensed of sinnen. ^1340 Cursor M. 12840 
(Fairf.), Goddis lambe pat clense [Tmn. clensen] sale bis . . 
werlde fra sinful bale. IMd. 26373 P®n mai ge best 30U 
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danse \Coti. clenge] of synne. 1393 Langl, P. PI. C. ly. 
261 Of cure sory .synnes asoiled and clansed. c 1440 Lrosta 
Rom. xxiii. 81 (Harl. MS.), I shal go to a confessour, and 
dansy me. 154S Prayer-bk,, Commun., Cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts. 1630 Prynne Anii-Armin. 138 Able to 
dense the Elect from all their sinnes. 1837 Trench Justin 
Martyr, You cannot cleanse your heart with tears. 

b. with the sin or crime as obj. : To purge, 
wash away, expiate. , 

97X BlicM. Horn. 35 pset we . . ure synna claensian. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 2400 Syn bat es wele clensed here. 
a X700 Dryden (J.), Not all her od’rous tears can cleanse 
her crime. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xvii. 205 Bach prayer 
repeated has a certain value in cleansing away sin. 

3 . To make ceremonially or sanitarily clean : 
a. ceremonially, as in the Mosaic Law. 

[c 1000 .ffiLFRic Exod, xxix, 36 pu aclmnsasl ji weofod and 
gehalxast.] exoao Laws Edw. 4 Guthr. in 'Thoipe I. 174 
Clmnsie man pa peode. 0x230 (^i. ij- E.v. 3453 God dede 
moyses'Sis bodewoid on, Clense 'ois folc wel ais to daises. 
1382 Wyclif Acts x. 13 That thing that God hath clensid, 
thou schalt not seie vnclene. x6ii Bible ibid,. What God 
hath dean&d, that call not thou common. 

b. from leprosy or other disease, arch. 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 8 Clansia 3 hieofle. 1382 
■Wyclif Matt, x, 8 'Vpreyse gee dead men, dense ge meselis. 
x6ii Bible Luke vii. 22 The. .lepers are clensed. 

►1*4. To acquit, clear, or exonerate {of a. charge). 
Obs. (In later times only Sc. ; cf. Clenge.) 

4X000 Laws Ethelred iii, § 7 in Thorpe I. 296 (jifhwa 
peof claensian wylle. a 1300 Cursor M. 4477 pu sal be v*3 
of presiui tan. And clensid be bifor iustise. c 1368 in II. 
Campbell Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) App. 47 April 
12. .Bothwell wes cleansit werray stiangely, as the process 
beiiis. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 387 The votes being 
asked, seven did cleanse him absolutclie. 

6 . To clear, to rid ; properly of, from, (+ loWi) 
things that defile, but it has also been used of 
things that obstruct, cumber, or mcicly occniiy; 
cf. to Clear. 

4 X2S0 Owl Night. 610 Me is lof to Cristes huse,_ U'o 
clansi hit with fule muse. C1340 Cursor M. 473 (Fairf.), 
He. .danset pat court of ham so dene. 1387 TiinvLSA II ig- 
den I. 339 (Matz.), SeyntPatiykden.scd pat loud of woriues 
and opere venemous bestes. 1357 Order llaspitalls II iiij b, 
[The Beadle] shall cleanse all the same Wards from beggars. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia ni. ix. Wks. (Arb.) 460 Tlie 
house thus cleansed [of Indians], the King . . excused this 
intrusion. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Ilort, (1729) 206 Cleanse 
Vines qf exuberant Branches. 1669 WoRLiucn; Syst. Agric. 
X. § 4 (1681) 220 Gold-Finches are veiy injurious to the 
Goosbury Buds, .cleansing a whole Gaidcn of them imme- 
diately. i860 Tyndall Glac. i, § 17. 1x9 The orb. .dean.sed 
the mountains from every trace of fog, 1879 Mis.s Jackson 
Slvropsh. Word-bk, Clause, to clear, to free from impurities 
or superfluous matter. 

b. To clear of inequalities or unevennesses ; lo 
smooth, polish (wood or metal). 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 203 Once wrought lo 
the true size, you cannot afterwards take any more off to 
cleanse it. 

(In this sense danse is used by gunsmiths in the midland 
counties.) 

c. To clear out (rubbish, etc.). 

1628 Prynne Cens. Cozens 32 All Popish Reliques were 
not so fully clensed out, as afterwards they wcic. 

6. To free from noxious humours ; to purge. 
Also absol. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. 11 , 240 Hat wmter. .pmt dmsnaS pa 
wambe, — Ibid, 260 Sio wamb bip to dasnsianne. c X400 
Blood-Letting in Rel, Ant. I. 190 Doinistica clanseth ful 
Welle The blader within every delle. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
C j bj It shall dense wele hir bowillis. x6oo Shake. A.V.L. 
II. vIi. 60, I_ will through and through Cleanse the foule 
bodie of th’infected world. If they will patiently iccelue 
my medicine. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments (J.i, This oil. , 
makes it saponaceous and cleansing, by which quality it 
often helps digestion. t88i Shropsh, Ward-Bk. s.v., A 
dosa o' camomine tay. .ood danse the stomach, 

7 . intr. (for reflJ^ To pass the afterbirth. 

16x4 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. iii. (166S1 33 If your Mare 
. .will not clense after she hath foaled, you snail take a pint 
of lunning water, &c. 1884 Chester Gloss. (E. D. S.) s. v. 
Clause, A cow is said to danse when she discharges the 
placenta after calving. 

Cleansed (klenzd),^!)^/. a. [f. prec. vb, + -ED^,] 
Made clean, purified. 

c 1400 Desir. Tri^ 4663 Calme was the course, clensit the 
mre. CX440 Prontp. Para. 80 Clensyd as lycoure, 1335 
Fisher Wks. (1876) 381 The better clensed glasses. x6ai 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 454 I aske it with a repentant 
and clensed heart. 

Cleanser (kle'nzai). [f. Cleanse v. -t- -erI.] 
gen. One who or that which cleanses. 

a xooo [Somner has ddnsere}. 1370 Wills Inv. N. C, 
11835) 335 For clensing the howse . . xljr. id. whereof y« 
dressernnd densers had. 2579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie ij- 
Soule I. xviii. 32 The nosethrils clensets of the braine. X398-9 
Bodley in All Y, Round (1882) July 5x9/2 If the cleanser 
of the Library do his duty, 4 i66x Holyday Juvetial 58 
In a bath , . two fellows desir'd to borrow his .strigil or 
cleanser. x668 Culpepper & Cole tr. Barthol. Anai. 
Introd., The Kernels . . are vulgarly called Emunctories or 
(Jlensers. X712 Sped. No. 348 r i Excellent cleansers of 
the brain. 1716 Wodrew Corr. (1843) II. 147 If. .oaths be 
allowed to them for cleansers, the Government . . will he 
much out in their politics. 2817 Ad 57 Geo. Ill c. xxix. 
§ 59 Scavengers, rakers, or cleansers of the streets, 
b. Spec. A purgative. 

iS2^aymel Saleme Regim. X iij b, Hony..i5 a denser. 
2330 Dk. Somerset in Coverdale Spir. Perte (1588) Pref. 
A lyb,. All medicines of the soule..not hauing that denser 
lf®ith iH Christ] wkh them, be but overhealers, xdxo Mark- 
ham Masietp. l xciii, 284 Puxgarions which are the strongest 
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cleansers of the body. 17*5 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. 
StinMnglreatht Give Cleansers inwardly. 

t ciea'nship. Obs. rare-\ [f. Clean a.+ 
-SHIP.] Cleanness, chastity. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 21 pat his mihte held ham i clean- 
schipe chaste. 

Cleansing (kle-nzig), vhl. sb. [f. Cleanse v.] 

1. The action of the vb. Cleanse in its vaiious 
senses ; cleaning, purification, acquittal. 

c 1000 Gasp, Mark i. 44 For Sinre clansunga [e 1160 
H atton Gasp, clsensunge], c 1200 Wintemy Rule St. Benet 
(1888) 65 On sseternes daes clsensunga do. a 1300 Cursor 

M. 25889 pe fire 0 clensing. 1398 TBE\nsA Barth. De P. 
R. XVII. clx. (1495) 708 The clensinge of hempe or of flexe. 
c 1568 in H. Campbell Love-lett, Mary Q, Scots (1824I 
App. 47 The counsale haldin for the cleansing of Both- 
well, 16x1 Bible Marh i. 44. 1673 Temple Oiserv. UttUed 
Prov. iii. (R.), The opening and cleansing of the old channel 
of the Rhine. 1842 J. H. Newman Par. Semt. VI. vi. 55 
Almost all religions have their outward cleansings. 1873 
Burion Hist. Scot. V. liii. 28 A verdict of acquittal, a 
‘ cleansing by assize ' as it was termed. 

2 . cotter. The dirt, dust, or refuse removed in 
cleaning anything. 

1607 Topsell Serpents 11653) SSg Trochili. .are greedy of 
these Worms or clensings of the Crocodiles. 1611 Cotgr., 
Curailles de tnaison, the dust, filth, sweepings or cleansing, 
of houses. 1632 Sherwood s.v. Bean, The shaiings, chaffe, 
or cleansings of Beanes. 

lb. The lochia or discharges after childbirth ; a 
nistic name for the afterbirth of cattle. 

1655 L. Thetford Perfect Horseman 10 By no Means let 
the Mare eat her cleansing. x8xo Treat. Live Stock in 

N. W.^ Line. Gloss. (E. D. S._) s.v.. The after-birth; in the 
north it is termed the cleansing. x86o yiKm^Exp. Lex., 
Cleansint's, a popular term for the Lochia. X884 Chester 
Gloss. (E. D, S.), Clatising or Cleansing, the placenta or 
aftei>birth of an animal. 

3 . atirib. and Comb. 

X335in Riley Lottd. Mem (1868) 194 x clensingbecche. .4<f. 
156a J. Heywood Prov. 4- Rpigr. {1867)109 Some of it ich had 
in the clensyng weeke. 1874 KNicitTl^iinl. Meek., Cleansing- 
vat, a vessel in which the fermentation of beer is concluded ; 
the yeast running out of the bung-hole, and being kept full 
by supply from a store-vat. 

Cleansing (klemziq), j>pl. a. [f. as prec. -H 
-ING ^.] That cleanses : see the vb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26201 Penance thol in clenssing fire. 
av^’jSimn. BarthoL (Anecd. Oxon.) 15 Centum capita, 
ajfodillus, clansing gresse. X398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. 
XIX. Ixvi. {1495) 902 Whey . . is moost drienge and clens- 
ynge. 1671 Milton Samson 1727 With.. cleansing herbs 
wash off the clotted gore, 1758 J. S. Le Bran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) Diet. Bb, .cleansing Medicines. 

1858 Adelaide Procter Poems (title), Cleansing Fires. 

Cleap(e, var. of Clepe. 

Clear (kll->i), a., adv., and sb. Forms : 3-5 
oler, (4 clier, clyre, ojyer), 4-7 olere, 4-8 
oleer, 5-7 cleere, (5 olnre, 6 oleir, olar), 6-7 
cleare, (8-9 dial, olair^, 6- clear. [ME. cler, a. 
OF. cler (ii-i6th c. ; I4tli- clair), corresp. to 
Pr. clar, Sp. claro, It. chiaro L. cldr-um bright, 
clear, manifest, plain, brilliant, illustrious, famous, 
etc. Senses 1-13 were already present in French; 
the further developments of the sense are peculiar 
to English, and partly due to association with the 
native word Clean, the earlier domain of which 
has been largely occupied by clear, while in various 
uses the two are still synonymous. But the now 
predominant notion of ‘ unencumbered, free, rid ’ 
is a further development, not found in Clean.] 

I. Of light, colour, things illuminated. 

1. * 1 “ a. orig. Expressing the vividness or inten- 
sity of light : Brightly shining, bright, brilliant. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 416 Ther come, .a leme sv^the cler 
& br3r5le. c 1386 Chaucer Moder of God 29 O blessed 
lady, the deer light of day. X393 Gower Conf. HI. 129 
The first sterre Aldehoran, the clerest and the most of alle. 
X430-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 210 The lyghte of the sonne is 
moche more clerer then the lyghte of the morow tyde. i6ix 
Bible Song Sol. vi. 10 Faire as the moone, cleare as the 
•sunne, X6S7 Milton P. L. xi. 840 And the deer Sun on his 
wide watrie Glass Gaz’d hot. 

b. Now expressing the purity or uncloudedness 
of light ; clear fire, a fire in full combustion with- 
out flame or smoke. Also used with adjs., as 
clear ivhite, brown, etc. 

x6xx Bible 2 Sam. xxiii. 4 The tender giasse springing 
out of the earth by cleare shining after raine. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VI H. 1. i. 226 This infant Clowd . . Darkning my 
cleeie Sunne. X796 Mrs. Glassb Cookery iii. 24 Take wre 
your fire is dear. 18x4 Wordsw. White Doe vii. g6 A Doe 
most beautiful, clear- white. x888 Cassell's Diet. Cookery 
Introd. 17 If a cook, .has a good dear fire. Mod. This oil 
bums with a dearer flame. 

Jig. x8i8 Cruise Digest V. 364 The nature of an action 
of ejection . . would appear in a clearer light. _ 

2 . a. Of the day, daylight, etc. : Fully light, 
blight ; opposed to dnsh or twilight, arch. 

C1320 Sir Beues 755 A morwe, whan hit was dai cler, 
Ariseb knijt and .squier. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/1 He 
endyted the lettre by dere day. 1535 Coverdale i Sam. 
xiv. 36 Spoyle them tyll it be cleare mornynge, that we let 
none escape, — mos viii. 9, I shall cause . . t^ londe to 
be darcke in the cleare-day. xs68 Grafton Chron. II. 
xoo It was done in the cleare day light. X603 Shaks. ALrax. 
for M IV. ii. 226 Come away, it is almost cleere dawne. 
187X R. Ellis Ca*</*M.lxiv. 408 Bear not daylight clear 
upon immortality breathing. 


'I'b. Of the weather: ong. Full of sunshine, 
bright, ‘fine’ ; serene, ‘fair’. Obs. {Ci. to clear up.) 

1382 Wyclif Matt, xvi 2 5® seien, It shal be cleer, for 
the heuene is lijk to reed. C1400 Maundev. iii. 17 And 
abouen at the cop of the hille [Athos] is the Eir so deer 
that men may fynde no wynd there, c 1440 Promp. Para. 
8x Clere, as wedur ys bryghte, clams, serenus. 1568 Graf- 
ton Chron. II. 210 The weather was fayre, cleere, _ and 
temperate. Ibid. II. 273 There fell a great raine . . with a 
terrible thunder .. Then anone the ayie began to waxe 
cleare, and the sonne to shine fayre and bright. 1633 T. 
James Voy. 78 It was pretty and cleere. 

0. Now: Free from cloud, mists, and haze; 
a ‘ clear day ’, ‘ clear weather’ is that in which the 
air is transparent so that distant objects are dis- 
tinctly seen ; a ‘ clear sky’, a sky void of cloud. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 41 pat heo mygte oft y se, in cler 
weder, here Est ward, as j>e sonne a ros, a lond as yt were. 
*393 Gower Conf. I. 35 Now cloudy and now clere it is. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 276 If the day had bene clere, 
there had not escaped a man. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. iii. 
Disc, on Winds, etc. vii. 87 We commonly find it cloudy 
over the Land, Tho’ 'tis clear everywhere beside. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 278 Their remains continue 
still visible at the bottom of the water in a clear day. X872 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. ix. 141 A clear frosty evening. 

d. fig. Serene, cheerful ; of unclouded counten- 
ance or spirit. Obs. or arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. n. iv. 45 Pou . - shalt leden a cleer 
age. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 208/4 Paule . . enduiyng in 
agonye and alle wey appetid clere. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
III. ii. 61 You, the murderer, look as bright, as cleare, 
As yonder Venus, 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 336 Sternly he 
pronounc’d (Die rigid interdiedon. .hut soon his cleer aspect 
Return' d. 1726 Shelvocks Voy. round W. (1757) 76 
Enough to cast a damp upon the clearest spirits. 1853 
Lytton My Novel m.x. His brow grew as clear as the blue 
sW above him. 

3 . Allowing light to pass through, transparent. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 11705 A well vte-brast, wid strem suete, 
clere, and cald. c 1400-50 Alexander 2541 Clerire [zi. r. 
clerar] pan cristall. 1576 Fleming Pnnoplie JSp. A, A 
cleere looking giasse rendreth a lively and perfect represen- 
tation. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiii. xix. 258 Diverse 
kinds of glasses .. the colonred and the cleare glasses. x^7 
Milton P. L. iv. 458 To look into the cleer Smooth Lake, 
that to me .seemd another Skie. 1798 Coleridge Anc. 
Mar. VI. xvi, The harbour-hay was clear as glass. 

b. Of coloured liquids, etc. ; Translucent, pel- 
lucid, free from sediment, not turbid or opaque. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 66 Clere as ale or wyne. X626 Bacon 
Sylva § 378 A Bottle of Beer, .became more lively, better 
tasted and clearer than it was. 3745 Swift Direct, Servants, 
Butler, A dozen or two of good clear wine. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) Introd. 17 Good clear small beer. 1799 
G. Smith Lciboratory I. 389 A tub ready at hand, with 
a clear lye, 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxiii. Real, fresh, 
genuine port-wine, .clear as a bell, and no sediment. 

4 . Bnght or shining, as polished illuminated 
surfaces; lustrous. (Now expressing esp. purity 
and evenness of lustre.) 

a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 84 The mone . . hileveth 
cler towards the sonne, thother del al blac. C1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 28 Tuenti pounde of gold he jere, 
pre hundreth of siluer clere. 1340 Ayenb. Gold pet pe 
more hit is ine uere : pe more hit is^ dene, and dyer, and 
tretable, Anturs of Arth.ic}ax, A croune ciunly., 

clure to behold. 1475 Caxton Jason 30 His good swerd 
that was clera and trenchaunt. 1652 Needham tr. Selden’s 
Mare Cl. 192 The teeth . . are as white and clear as Ivorie. 
*753 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. 133/2 A dark-coloured 
coat with dear buttons. >841-4 Emerson Ess. Spir. Laws 
(Bohn) I. 66 His eye is as clear as the heavens. 

•pb. gen. Bright, splendid, brilliant. Obs. 

c X340 Cursor M. 8917 (Trin.) Sende was pere an aungel 
dere And vp to heuen her soole here. >362 Lancl, P. PI. 
A. vi. 75 A Court Cleer as pe Sonne. 1382 Wyclif Reek. 
xxvi. 12 Thi fill dere \prxclaras\ housis. — Jam. ii, 3 
Clothidwith fill deer rirasf/««z] dooth. Chaucer 

L. G, W. 1825 This lady . . al discheuele with hire 

herys cleere. ? 1 14x0 Sir Cleges 365 Sir Cleges . . schewed 
the kynge the cheryse clere. 

fig, 1382 Wycuf Wisd. vL 13 Wisdam is cler [x6xi 
dorious], and that neueie welewith. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
^olls) VI. 41* pe monkes. .were of deer religioun [splendidie 
religionist in God. 

t c. A common epithet of women ; Beautiful, 
beauteous, fair. Obs. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1x6 Both erlys and harnesse and 
ladyes cler. c 1430 Hymns Vit^. (1867) 56 Vp pei baren 
pat maiden cleere, <1x440 Sir Degrev, 1550 The bold 
bachylere Toke the dam^ele dere. 15x3 Douglas jRneis 
X. iv. 04 Manthus the lady deir. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi, i. 
656 The cleare and pleasant Venus. 

d. Of the complexion, skin, etc. ; Bright, fresh, 
and of pure colour; blooming; in modern nse, 
esp. implying purity or transparency of the surface 
skin, and absence of freckles, discolouring spots, or 
‘ muddiness ’ of complexion. 

a X300 Cursor M, 7365 In visage es he bright and dere. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 41 The coloure of my corse is full 
clere, iS7X Campion Hist, Irel. vi. (1633) 17 Cleare men 
they are of Skinne and hue. XS92 Constable Sonn. iv. x, 
Maid of cleere mould. 1698 Vanbrugh Prov, Wife i. ii. 
Without vanity, I look’d extremely clear last night, when I 
went to the park. x8oi Med, Jml.'S. 360 Persons of delicate 
fibres, of smooth, lax, and dear skin. 1826 Disraeli Viv, 
Grey v, iii. 174 Her complexion was dear, but quite olive. 

■f 6. fig. Illustrious. [So L. cldrw.J Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. n. ii. 36 Wip noble or clere 
honours. 1382 Wyclif Judith xvl 16 A gret God thou art, 
and heforn alle cleer in thi vertue. Ibid, i Macc. ii. 17 T.hou 
art prince, and most clear, 1432-50 U- Higden (Rolls) 1. 89 


He hade mony dere victories. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg 83/2 
Judith letorned .. and was made more giete and cleer to 
alle men. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 73 Thinke that the 
deerest Gods, who make them Honots Of mens Impossi- 
bilities, haue preserued thee. 

II. Of vision, perception, discernment, 

6. Of lines, marks, divisions ; Clearly seen, dis- 
tinct, well-marked, ^aip. 

1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 230 A prairie . . extending 
in a clear blue line along the horizon. _ 1853 Lytton My 
Novel vi. xvi. 316 The leaves covered with notes and re- 
marks, in a stiff clear hand. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 
23 Separating a nation into two dear divisions. 1875 
Jevons Monep (18781 128 [Coins] with a low but sharp and 
dear impre^ion. x882_ J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II, 2 
Traced out in dear outline. 

7 . Of words, statements, explanations, meaning : 
Easy to understand, fully intelligible, Iree fiom 
obscurity of sense, perspicuous. 

ax3oo Cursor M. 11615 (CotL) pan compe propheci al cler. 
c X325 E, E, Allit. P, B, 26 pat pus of dannesse vn-dosez 
a ful cler speche. XS33 More Ansnt. Poisoned Bk. Wks. 
1055/2 The clere fayth and sentence of al the holy doctors. 
x6x5 Bedwell Moham. Impost, in. § 108 The words are 
cleare and plaine. x688 Bunyan Jerus. Sinner Saved (1886) 
17 The text is as dear as the snn ; for it saith, ‘ Begin at 
Jerusalem’. X7SX Jortin Serm. (1771) I, v. 84 The Ten 
Commandments therefore are clear. x8i48 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 615 How was it possible to draw up a statute in 
language clearer than the langu^e of the statutes which 
required that the dean of Christ Church should be a Pro- 
testant 7 i860 Maury Phys, Geog. Sea xii § 540 Having. . 
made clear the meaning^ of the question proposed. 1878 
Hoffs Princ. Relig. xvii 55 Man himself is the clearest 
revelation of his Maker. 

b. Also transferred to the speaker or writer, 

17XX AnnisoN Spect. No. 165 F i The English cannot be 
too clear in their Narrative of those Actions. 1875 Jowett 
Plato {ed. 2) HI. 319 If I have made myself clear, you will 
understand my onginal meaning. 

8. Of a vision, conception, notion, view, me- 
mory, etc.: Distinct, unclouded, free from con- 
fusion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ii. v. (1495) 32 Bryghte and 
clere knowynge of god. vey&Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W. 1S31) 
3h, To haue the contemplacyon & dere visyon of uiat 
moost blessed face. 1679 J, Goodman Penitent Pard, iii. 
v. (1713) 346 Clear and satisfying notion of this separate 
state. x6^ Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxix. (1695) igo Our 
simple Ideas are clear, when they aie such as the Objects 
themselves, from whence they were taken, did, in a well- 
ordered Sensation or Perception, present them. 1826 Macau- 
lay in Trevelyan Life ^ Lett. I. iii. 144 His notions of law 
and goveinment are extremely clear. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. vi. 97 A dear remembrance of Bill Foster’s 
crimes. 

9 . Manifest to the mind or judgement, evident, 
plain. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. {1880) 55 It is deer pat prelatis pat 
prechen not pus pe gospel louen not crist. c 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-WUleker 581 Euidens, cler opyn, 1594 Hooker Reel. 
Pol. HI. § I (T.) Unto God . . they are clear and manifest. 
1627 Massinger Gt. Dk, Florence iv. ii, 'Tis clear as air 
That your ambitious hopes . . gave connivance to it. >794 
Palsy Evid, i, ix. § i This, .letter contains nearly 40 clear 
allusions to books of the New T^tament. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 246 No man was invited to the Upper House 
whose ri^t to sit there was not dear. 1856 Froude Hist, 
Eng, (1858) II. ix, 339 In the midst of the unreality, it be- 
came dear that one man at least was serious. 

b. Of a case at law : Of which the solution is 
evident. 

1664 Butler Hud, in. ii. 189 Quoth Hudibras, The case is 
clear. 1805 in East Reports V. 335 The Court . . thought 
the case too clear for further argument. 1884 G. Denman 
in Law Reports 29 Chanc. Div, 473 Tiffs is not quite so 
dear a point as the other. 

10 . Of the eyes, and faculty of sight: Seeing 
distinctly, having keen perception. 

1576 Fleming Pmtoplie Ep. 63 You, having so deare and 
sharpe a sight. i62X-3x Laud Sev. Serm. (1847) 4 The eye 
of the prophet was dear, and saw things farther off than 
the present. 1667 Milton P.L. ix. Youf Eyes that 
seem so cleere. Yet are but dim, shall perfetly be then Op’nd 
and c[eerd. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1S86 7 His sight was 
exquisitely keen and dear. 

11. Of the faculty of discernment; That sees, 
discerns, or judges without confusion of ideas, 

X340 Ayenb. 24 Clier wyt, wel nor to understonde. <1x400 
-go Alexander 2372 Of witt derest, c 1440 Promp. Pam. 
Bx Clere of wytt & vndyrstondyCnjge, perspicax. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia i. ^1590) 48 Receive a cleere understanding. 
x66a Fullf.r Worthies (1840) II. 536 A good patriot, of a 
quick and clear spirit. ^ 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. iii. 732 The 
dearest head, and the sincerest heart. x8£|6 Sir B. Brodie 
Psychol. Inq. 1. i. 29 The faculty of reasoning correctly (or 
what is commonly called having a clear head), a x86a 
Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 168 Clear thinkers always 
have a dear style. 

12 . Of persons : Having a vivid or distinct im- 
pression or opinion ; subjectively free from doubt ; 
certain, convinced, confident, positive, deteimined. 
Const. ’^in{sxi opinion, belief), *p^(afact), as to, 
on, about (a fact, course of action), for (a course 
of action) ; that. / am clear that = it is clear to 
me that. [So in 12th c. Fr.] 

1604 Hieron Wks (1624) I. 500, I am cleere in it, that 
many then in that darkness did. .‘ See day at a very little 
hole . 1628 Sir B. Ruddierd in Fuller Ephemeris Pari. 
(1654) 155, 1 am clear, without scnmle, that what we have 
resolved is according to law. 1645 'SaeaxsHeresiogr. (1661) 
208 He is so cleer for the abolishing of the Jewes day, and 
the succeeding of the Lord’s day. 1727 J. Asgill Metam, 
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Jfait ej His disciples were not so clear in their belief 
of Mm. 1768 Ross Heienore 6y (Jam.', Dwell ye there? 
That of their dwelling ye're so very clair. 1769 Mas. Hakris 
in Lett, isi Enrl Malinesb. I1S70} I. 179, I am, not clear 
as to the particulam. cx<j^ A. Morphv in G. Colman 
Posth. Lett. (1820) 204 Of this I am clear, that, if it stood 
over to another year, etc. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 
1781 Mch. 30 We were, by a great majority, clear for the 
experiment. 1793 Ssccatox EdystmieL. § 142 Being clear 
in the operation . . I proceeded to the business without 
apprehension of difficulty. 1S15 Mad. D’AnBLAV Diary 
4- Lett. (1846) VII. 18 1 About the middle of July — ^but I am 
not clear of the date. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke F. iL 
2^, I .. am not clear on the point. 1842 J. H. Newman 
CA. of Fathers lod Vou may be clear .. with whom it is 
fitting to hold communion. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Enrobe 
XII. Ixxix. 78 Moreau, .was clear for reverting to the Con- 
.stitution of 1792. 1853-9 Macaulay Biog. (i860) Introd. lo, 
I am not clear that the object is a good one. 1867 Freeman 
Form. Coitg. I, App. 763, I am not quite clear about the 
date, Mmich. Exam. 21 May 5/1 As to the necessity 
of including Ireland in its scope he was clear. 

HI. Of sound. 

13. Of sounds, voice : Ringing, pure and well- 
defined, tinmixed witli dulling or interfering noises ; 
distinctly audible. 

c 1300 Beket 1097 In a viMoun ther com A cler voLz. *398 
Trbvis.a Barth. De P. R, xix. cxxxi. (.1495) 942 The voys 
is clere that sownyth well and rjugeth wythout ony holow- 
nesse. ?C’i47S Sqr. lame De^e 61 Notes ciere. c 1500 
Dunbar Go/d, Targe 129 And sang hallettis with michty 
notis clere. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. ii. 114 Ciacke my 
cleere voyce with sobs 1674 Plavford Skill Mus. i. v. ao 
Observe that in the Tuning of your Voyce you strive to 
have it deer. 170S Pope St. Cecilia's Day la Hark 1 the 
numbers soft and clear. Gently steal upon the ear. 1836 
Dubourc Fioliii ix. (1878) 270 His instruments give a round 
and clear tone from the first and second strings, hut are dull 
on the third. 1853 Lytton My Nmtl ix. ix, A clear, open, 
manly voice cried— , 

IV. Of moral purity, innocence. 

fiS' frona 3 : Pure, guileless, unsophisticated. 
X3pa W Ycup 2 Pei. iiL i This secounde epistle, in which 
I stire 3oure deer [v.r. dene] souleinmonestinge to gydere. 
2836 H. Blount Ifoy. Levant (1637) 114 Noriimg corrupts 
deare wits more then desperate fortunes. 1637 Milton 
Lyci^ JO Fame is the spur that the dear spirit doth raise. 
1791 Burke Aff. IPiizW Wks. VI. 184 Men of clear honour. 
1856 Trevelyan in G. O. Trevelyan Macaulay {xZy6) II. xv. 
479 A life every action of which was clear and transparent. 
16. Unspotted, unsullied ; free from fault, offence, 
or guilt ; innocent. Cf. Clbar a. 
c I 4 JO Ease S088 Fro foly Love to kepe hem clere. 

Ld. Burners Fraiss. I, clxli. aoo A great company . . 
who wew also departed fro the felde with dere handes. 
; 534 -“ Ek.M. AiireL (1346) Nniij, Not a derelouer 
but a thefe. xdos Skaks. Mac6. r. vii. 18 Duncane . . hath bin 
ao cleere in his great Office. i 6 ix Bible 9 Cor. vii. 11 In 
Ml things yee haue approucd your seines to be cleare in 
this matter. 1659 Sir H. Vane in Burton Diary (1828) IV. 
271 Were not divers of them hanged? Was not that an 
argument that the rest are clear? 1784 Cowper Task ii. 
^S3 No : none are clear. And none than we more guilty. 

D. Const, of, from. 

*SS* Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Deacons, Vntyl suche 
tyme as the partie accused, .shal tiye himself dere of that 
cnrnie. 1590 Spenser F. Q. u. i. 37 Cleare she dide from 
blemish crumnall. xfixx Bible Susannah 46, 1 am cleare [1535 

CovERD. deue] from the blood of this woman. 1885 (R” 

visod)PSmXv^ ^3i f shall he clear from great transgression. 

V. Of free, unencumbered condition. 

10. Of income, gain, etc. ; Free from any en- 
cumbrance, lialjility, deduction, or abatement • 
unencumbered ; net. ’ 

ff 2500 Debate Car^. Tools in Halliw. Fugse Poetics 14, 

I schall hym helpe within this 3ere To gate hym xx“ merke 
clere. x^ Swinburne Treat. Test 184 My executois, to 
whom I toueath Ae rest of my cleare goodes. 1625 Buhgcs 
P^.Ttthes t The Tenth pwt of afl his cleere Gainea 


hundred pounds a year. 
1817 CoBBETT /TOj. XXXII. 30 It was a clear thousand a 

iTfv ‘ii n" Martineau 

t b. Sheer, mere, bare, unaided. Obs. 

16x4 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth iig I have seene one 
whkh?orrieh'\^® of a little engine lift up that weight alone 

17. Free from all limitation, qualification, ques- 
tion, or shortcoming; absolute, complete; entire, 
pure, sheer. Cf. Clean. ' 

«J9 More Com/, agst Trib, m. Wks. xaxa/i Those 
CMistCT countreys..he..ieckeneth for clere conouest 
Ss ^ Grafton Chrmi. u’ 

h?mTnH L® possesion of all the realme of England to 
luin and his hewes for ever. Jbid., Edw. IV II 66<; To 
sayle vnto Englande, for the cleere finishin/^of thf lame 

m, I have foure hundred pounds sir ; and I brought it un 

t I«I “ clearegeSleman^f 

K. X»i AIarvell Corr. xxx. Wks. 1872-s if. 7, We are 

^at VshaU n“c °f indemnity, 

il l Chatham Angleds VaZ’ 

11^ R 296 For his more clearer satisfaction. 

.i', £ j fasepAus Anita, vni. vi. (X733) aai 

You w^ find m all Respects the clear contrary. ^ 

Xo. jree from, encumbering contact ; disengaged, 
unratangled, out of reach, quite free ; quit, rid. 

^*«0'(i8a8> III. 331, 1 am free and 
cle^ to debate. 1769 Falconer Diet Marine(xjig), Clear, 
of cordage, cables, etc. when 
they are. .disentangled so as to be ready for , . Urvice. It 


is . . opposed to fouh xBag Scoresby N. WImU Fishery 
303 We slacked the ship astern until it [an iceberg] was quite 
clear ahead, and had placed itself across the bows. 

a. with from. 

1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 125 That Trebianus may be 
set cleare from danger. 1693 Dryden /nvettal Ded. iT.), 
He who is clear from any [faults] in his own writings. 1785 
'QvwazLet. Ld. Thurlew, Corr. ( 1844 ) Hi- 3^ My motives 
are clear from private interest. ^15 Scribhleomania 135 May 
I from shoals and from quicksands get clear 1 

b. with of. Quit, rid, free. 

15O8 Grafton Chron, II. 3S9 Fearyng insurrection of the 
Commons, which were not all clere of their Melancholy. 
x6oz Shake. Twel. H. iv. L 4 Let me he cleere of thee. 


Ncighb. ix. 135 Storaing. .to get his gray head clear of the 
low archway. 1870 E. BuA.cooss.Ra/Skirl. III. loi As soon 
as the house was clear of the representatives of the law. 

c. In such phrases as to get or keep (oneself) 
clear, to steer clear, go clear, stand clear, the 
adjective passes at length into an adverb. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i. 134 How to get cleere of all 
the debts I owe. x6oa — Ham. iv. vi. 19 On the instant 
they got cleare of our Shippe. 16*7 Capt. Smith Seameat’s 
Greun. xiii. di Cut any thing to get cleare. 1699 Dampicr 
Ve^.ll. in. Disc, on IVinds, etc. L 3 These constant Trade 
Winds usually blow . .30 or 40 Leagues off at Sea, clear 
from any Land. 17x1 Steele Spect.sio, 38 p 4 To get clear 
of such a light Fondness for Applause, 1713 Guardian No. 
Its HI can keep clear of these two evils. 172a De Foe Col. 
yack (1840) 248 We caine clear of the suburbs. 1725 — Vcy. 
round IV. (1840) go Twice she struck, .but she did but touch, 
and went clear, 1737 ContmonSense (1738) I. 25 The hand- 
somest women, .kera the clearest from these extiavagancies. 
Z 74 S B- Thomas yml. Anson's Voy. 284 The Prize., 
soon after fell foul with her Head on our Starboard 
Quarter, .however, we bore her off a-s well as we could, and 
she soon fell clear of us. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xi. as 
We got clear of the islands before sunrise. 1853 Lytton 
My Hovel vni. vii, _ He is safest from shoals who steers 
clearest of his— relations. 18S6 J. Martineau Ess. I. 180 
They sit ijerfectly clear of each other. 1873 Black Pr, 
Thule xxri. 430 Start clear on a new sort of life. 1885 
Law Times LXXIX, 366/2 The curtains . . will hang clear 
of the doors. 

d. With sb. of action. 

1704 Genii. lustr. 75 (D.) Among the Lacedemonians, a 
clear theft [». e. in which the thief got clear off] pass'd for a 
yertue. 1858 Trollope Dr. Thorne (Hoppe) A few ques- 
tions so as to make it all clear sailing between us. 

^ 19, Of measurement of space or time : combin- 
ing the notions of senses 17 , J 8 . 

a. Of distance. Cf. C. 5 . 

1849 Dickens Day, Copp. iv, mv, A brook seventeen feet 
clear from side to side. Mod. 'The opening must measure 
3 feet clear. 

b. Clear side (of a ship) : see quot. 

1873 Act 36 * 37 Viet, c. 8s § 4 The term 'clear side' 
means the height from the water to the upper side of the 
plank of the deck. 

e. Clear day OT days \ a day or davs, with no 
part occupied or deducted. 

1868 Yates Rack Ahead in. vi. There must be a clear 
day. . before he could receive the reply. 1B85 Law Thnes 
Reports^.S.) LIII. 386/2 He is hound upon principle to 
^low refreshers for eveiv clear d^ aftei- five hours' hear- 
ing. 1885 48 * 49 Viet, c. 80 § 2 ( 5 ) Not less than six 

notice of such meeting shall. . [be] given, 

AO, Free from obstructions or obstacles; unoc- 
cupied by buildings, trees, furniture, etc. ; open. 

1568 Grafton Chron, IL 375 When they perceyved that 
all was cleere, they went forth. 15^ Greene Mvrr, 
Models Wks. (Grosart) III. 18 Seeing the coast cleere. 
1694 Narbobough .AcCe iSW/. Lait i. (1711^ 67 There 
®i!"^ Pi^®® “ Woods. 1707 Curiosities 
clear Air, in a place 
not sheltered from the Wind, c 1720 Pope Ess. Homer f T.' 
i^ew stage is left for Jupiter to display his omnipotence! 

Marine (1789) M b. The sea-coast is 
called clear when the navigation is not interrupted, or ren- 
dered dangerous by rocks. 1862 Stanley yevu. Ch. (1877) I 
ix. i8i The way was now clear to the Jordan. 1874 Miciclc! 
pews^*^ Mbrf. Par. Ch, 2x7 The cl^r space west of the 

b. Free from roughnesses, protuberances, knots, 
branches; = Clear a. 12. 

f »i-“R Holy ^ Pro/. St v. ix. 390 God, when he 
means to shave clear, chooses a lazour with a sharp edge. 

CoBBETT in Rur. Rides (x88&) 1. 109, I saw several 
oaks, .with a clew stem of more than forty feet. 

C. Clear ship ; a ship whose deck is cleared for 
action. 

. * 74 S P- Thomas 5 Vw/. Aitsods Voy. 280 It was . . surpriz- 
ing to see how soon every thing was clear for engamng. 
IhH. 297 We made a clear Ship . . and put ourselvM in a 
Fosture ready for fighting. 1748 Anson Voy. ii. iv. 163 We 
a clear ship, ready for an engagement. 

^1. Free or emptied of contents, load, or cargo ; 
empty ; esp. of a ship, when discharged, 

(16731 135 Never after the 
femme is filled till she have been clear one whole year. 

Nicolas Disp. (1846) VI. 399 One of 
Transports will be clear tonight. 

22. Free from any encumbrance or trouble ; out 
of debt ; out of the hold of the law. 

P'°P'® farre and 
diseases, and go clear. 1722 De Foe Col. 

Five pounds, xf nghtly tipL would set me dear. 1767 
dear bankrupt becomes a 

23. Free from pecuniary complications. 


171a in T. W. Marsh Early Friends in Surrey ^ S. xiii. 
119 Things are not clear at home on his part— debts being 
contracted, just payment delayed, a 1714 Burnet Dxun 
Time (1S23) I. 436 'The duke of Richmond's affairs, it was 
true, weie not very clear, a 1843 Southey lioprechi the 
Robber iv, I would that all my flock, like thee, Kept clear 
accounts with Heaven and me 1 
'I' 24. slang. Very drunk. Ol>s, 

1688 Shadwell Sgr. Alsatia i. iy, Yes, really I was 
clear: for I do not remember what I did. 1690 B, E. Diet. 
CatU. Crezo, Clear, very Drunk. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 
IV. ill, I suppose you are clear — you'd never play such a 
trick as this else. 1725 New Cant Diet. 

25. U. S. slang. Fiee from admixture, unadul- 
terated, pure, ^real.’ Clear grit', 'real stuff’: see 
qiiots. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. Ser. in. xxxii. (Hoppe) 
Champalgne. .if you get the clear giit, there is no mistake 
in it. Ibid. Ser. ni. xii, Is it [a piece of land] refuse or .super- 
fine, clear stuff or only merchantable? — Sam Slick in 
Engl, xxii. Solid silver, the clear thing, and no mistake. 
rSB^ Fortn. Rev. May 592 There arose up [in Canada] a 
political party of a Radical peisuasion, who were called 
Clear-Grits, and the Clear-Grits declared for the seculai-isa- 
tion of the Clergy Reserves. 

B. adv. [Clear is not originally an adverb, and 
its adverbial use arose partly out of the predicative 
use of the adjective, as in ‘ the sun shines clear ’ ; 
partly out of the analogy of native English ad- 
verbs which by loss of final -e had become form- 
ally identical with their adjectives, esp. of Clear 
adv., which it has largely supplanted.] 

1. Brightly, with effulgence ; with unclimmed or 
unclouded lustre. [Cf. bj-ight similarly used.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 291 pe sune . . schines clere. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G, PV . aaao Ariadne, Thc&tonys of hire Coronu 
shyne clere. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. A elsao6 The glory 
of thy ghospell maye the clearer shyne. 1576 Kinwi.lmi.RSII 
in Farr P. Elis. (18451 II. 203 King Phoebus .shines so 
cleere. 1621 G. Hakewill A*. Davids Votu 188 Thereby . . 
may. .our vertues shine the clearer, a 1679 ORnr.RV bins- 
iapha ii. That her Gratitude may clearer shine. x888 T. 
Watts in Sharp’s Sonn, of Cent. 247 So calm they shone 
and clear. 

1 2. In a clear or perspicuous manner ; distinctly. 
Obs, (now Cleakly.) 

A 1300 Cursor M. 9754 He mai vnder-stand al cler bat bar 
es in, etc. xss6 Lauder Tractate 357 Merk, heir, liow I 
haue schawin 30W clcir The way. 1667 Milton P. L. xil. 
|77 Now clear I understand. x688 R. L’Estuangc Ilist. 

J imes ni. 23 He saw things clearer and clearer, n 1704 
Locke (J.) Many men reason exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a syllogism. x768-74Toliclu 
I^tsNai* (i 85«) II, 179 So as clearei* lo discern and readier 
to execute new matters, a X784 W. G. Hamilton Pari. 
Logtek (1808) M By method you understand a thing clearer, 
t 8. Manifestly, evidently. Obs. (now Cleably.) 
156a J. Heywood Prov, ^ Epigr. (1867) 106 This wager I 
wyn cleere. 

4i. With deal voice ; distinctly ; Clearly. 

C1430 Merlin xvi. 261 Merlin, .cried high and deer. 1681 
Rycaut Criitck 116 No man spake clear, equal, or without 
wtifice. 178a Cowper Gilpin 204 While he spoke, a bray- 
ing ass Did sing both loud and clear. 

1 6. Completely, quite, entirely, thoroughly ; = 
Clear adv 5 . Obs. 

* 5 * 3 . AEneis x. xi. 55 All the victory . . and 

cnancis. .May be reducil and alteraC clar ai^nc. X523 Lu, 
Berners Froiss, I. clxvi. 204 Who soeuertoke any prisoner, 
he was clere his. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIZI, c. 7 k 3 Owners 
. .haue ben clere without remedie. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

discorde shoulde. .be cleere forgotten. 
a x68z Sir T. Browne Tracts 58 They cut not down clear 
^ once but used an after section. 1688 R. L’E si range A'm/. 
Times in. 40 He is Now got into Clear Another story. x 6 go 
Locke Govt. Wks. 1727 II. i. ii. §6. 104 The Day is clear 
got. 

b. With a-way, off, ottt, through, over, and the 
like ; esp. where there is some notion of getting 
clear of obstructions, or of escaping ; »= Clear. 

x6oo Holland Livy ix. xxii. 329 The Romanes went clear 
away with the better [hand dubie suPerai]. SwirT Ode 

feta/le, She soars clear out of sight. 1697 Dampier P'oy. 
^698) I. 1. 17 A Tree to fell across the River, .which we cut 
down, and It reach d clear over. 1738 E. S. A! . L' Estrange 
^jop tn Verse 161 He bit it off clear. 1865 Carlyle 
p‘; VI. XVI. xn. 281 Collmi and he, .were on the edge of 
being clear off. x88o McCarthy Oaw Times IV, lii xog 
Fancy franduses were swept clear away. 1885 Munch. 
Exam. 10 Sept. 5/6 The thieves got dear away. 1883 
Stevens^ Silverado Sg, (1886} 33 It was dear in our teeth 
from the first. 

6 . See other quasi-adverbial uses in A. 18 c. 

C. sb. 

I. Elliptical uses of the adjective. 

+ 1. A fiiir lady, a ' fair ’. Obs. 

*33oR. Brunne CW. (1810) 318 Elizabeth bat clere. 
Gaw. Cr. 1489 , 1 kende yow of kyssyng quod 
M dere ^nne. 0x440 Bane Flor. 78 in Ritson Metr. Rom. 
iii. 4 Y have herde of a clere, Florens that ys feyre. 

1 2. Blightness, clearness. Obs. 

Lodge Delectable Disc. Satyre 38 (N.) Thy cleere 
With cloudy darkes is scar’d* 1590 Greene Never too late 
rtOoo) 104 No cleere appeard vpon the azurd skie. c 1611 
Twilight hid the clear. 

T8. The clear part of a mirror. Obs, 

1587 Golding De Momay xiv. 205 If the cleere of the 
Wasse had any peculw shape of it owne, the Glasse could 
y^lue none of these shapes at alL 

o ipl’) Lights as opposed to shades. 

Afawtt. Mag. XXX'IHII. 2x3 You will weaken both 
the clears and the obscures. [Cff. Clear-obscure.] 
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5. Clear space, part of anything clear of the 
frame or setting; phr. in the clea 7 ‘, in interior 
measurement. See A. 19 . 

171s Desaguliers Fires Im^r. Supposing . . the Hole 
. . to be 30 inches in the clear, that is, on the inside. 1S23 
ScoRESBY N. Whale Fishery Introd. 41 A church fifty feet 
long, and twenty broad, in the clear. 1847 F. W. Newman 
Hist. Hebrew Mon. 128 Seventy cubits in the clear. 

II. Verbal sb. from Clear ». 

6 . A clearing of the atmosphere, sky, or weather. 

1694 Narborough Late Voy. i. (1711) 22 Between 

nine and ten a Clock there was a fine clear, by which I saw 
the Land very plainly. 180^ Naval Chron. XI. 168 The 
wind shifted, .accompanied with a clear. 

D. Combinations. 

1. With the adj. ; chiefly parasynlhetic ; as clear- 
aired (having clear air), clear-crested, -faced, 
-featured, -hearted, -limbed, -minded, -pointed, 
-spirited, -stemmed, -throated, -toned, -voiced, 
-laalled, -zoitted, etc. 

1S96 R. L[inciie] Diella (1877) 26 Cleer-fac’d morning 
makes her bright vprise. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trm>. (1677) 
129 (T.l The clear-voiced boys. 1694 Land. Gas. No. 3015/4 
Stolen or straid. .a dark dapple hay Mare . . clear Limb'd. 
1830 Tennyson Isabel i. Eyes . . fed With the clear-pointed 
flame of chastity. — Arab. Nts. iii, Clear-stemm'd platans 
guard The outlet. 1859 — Lancelot ^ Elahie 1153 That 
clear-featured face Was lovely. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 14 
The clear-toned Pylian orator. 

2. With the adv., as clear-dangling, -drawn, 
-judging, -seeing, -shining, -smiling, -spokcit, 
-standing, -swayed, -writ, etc. tSee also A. i b.) 

1S93 Skaks. 3 Hm. VI, ti. i. 28 In a pale cleare-shinmg 
Skye. 1830 Sir J. Herschel Stnd. Nat. Phil. iii. ilL (1851) 
286 Clear-judging tact. x868 Ln. Houghton Select, jr. 
Whs. 19s That clear-drawn landscape. 1879 Geo. Eliot 
Coll. Break/. P. 413 A law Clear-writ and proven as the 
law supreme. 

3. Special comb. : -I* clea'r-cake, a kind of con- 
fection, partly transparent ; clear-cut a., sharply- 
chiselled, sharply defined ; clear-light v., to illu- 
mine clearly ; + clear-matiu, some kind of bread; 
*t‘ dear-walk (see quot.) ; cleaT-wiug, attrib., 
popular name of the Hawk-moths with transparent 
wings {jSgeridai) ; so clear-zoinged. Also Cleab- 
EYED, Cleab-headed, Cleae-stabch, etc. 

1746 H. ’WKLio'LcLeit.H. Mawiixi^^)!!. 153 (D.l, I used 
to call him the '‘'clearcake ; fat, fair, sweet, and seen through 
in a moment. 1769 Mbs. Ratiald En^. Honsek/r. (1778) 
239 To make Currant Clear Cake. 1855 Tennyson Hand 

I. 11. 3 A cold and '''clear-cut face. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der, I. 298 The clear-cut, emphatic chant which makes a 
truth doubly telling in Scotch utterance. i86x Temple & 
'Prevor Tanuhauser 69 ■* Clearlighted all with noble 
thoughts, Her face glowed as an angel's, xstia Langl. P. 
PI, A. vn. 292 Ne no Beggere eten Bred bat Benes Inne 
coome. Bote Coket and " Cler Matin, an of dene whete [1393 
C. IX. 328 cleremalyn and Coket]. 1688 R. Holme A nnonry 

II. 252/1 "rhe ■'^Clear Walk is the place that the Fighting 
Cock is in, and none other. _ 1868 Wood Homes 'without H, 
viii. 100 The various species.. called '*Clear-wing Moths. 
X859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 95 A moth of the 
clear-winged division. 

Clear (klloa), v. Forms: 4 d0r(en,4-6 dere, 
4-7 deere, (5 deryn), 6-7 deer, deare, 6- 
dear, (JV. 7 daire, 8-9 dair). £f. Cleae a.] 

To make clear j become clear 1 get clear of. ' 

I. In reference to light, and related senses. 

fl. trans. To fill with light; to brighten, illu- 
mine. Obs. 

X38a Wyclif Ex. xix. 16 The morwetide was ful cleerid 
[1388 was deer]. rxgSg Chaucer L, G. W. 773 Tisbe, 
Fhebus gan to cleere Aurora with the stremys of hete. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4374 pe rede sonne . . pat all pe land 
with his leme lewis & cleres. c X400 Destr. Troy 7633 'I'he 
sun in his sercle . . All clerit the course, clensit the aire. 
x6o5 Sylvester Du Barias i. iv. (1641) 37/1 Phoebus al- 
waies with his shine, Cleers half of thine [the moon's] as- 
pect divine. 

b. To render transparent or translucent; to 
remove matter which cloudsor troubles (a medium), 
or dims the clearness of (a surface) ; to clarify (a 
liquid). 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 81 Cleryn fro drestys, desicco. X54S 
Raynold Byrth Man. 146 To cleare and claiyfye the skyn. 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. x'joj The poison'd fountain clears itself 
again. 2^7 Dryden Viri^. Georg, m. 310 He sweeps the 
Skies, and clears the cloudy N orth. x866 Treas. Bot. x 106/2 
These seeds are employed to clear muddy water. 

c. To clear the air : orig. to free from clouds, 
mists, or obscuring elements; now, chiefly, to 
purify from the sultry conditions which precede a 
stoim ; also fig. 

CX380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 437 penne wyndis of treupis 
shulden blowe awey be heresye.<i, and cler pe eyrs of holi 
chirche, pat is now ful troble. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. VIII. xvi. (149s) 324 By spredynge of his hemes the sonpe 
clensith and clerith the ayre. x^5 Munch. Exam. 10 Sept. 
5/4 His explicit declaration in reply to Mr. Parnell's speech 
. .has cleared the air. ^ 

2. intr. To become clear or bright, a. Of the 
day, sky, weather, etc. : originally, To become 
bright or full of light ; to become ‘ fine clear up ; 
to become free of clouds, mist, or stotmy elements. 

f 1374 Chaucer Trcylusv. 519 O morw, as day bigan to 
clere. X393 Gower Conf. HI. 3*3 The sonne arist, the weder 
clereth. X399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 366 pan gan it to calme 
and clere all aboute. c xi^ Promp. Parv, 81 Cleiyn’, or wex 
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clere or bryghte, as wedur, sereno, clareo. X56a J. Heywood 
Prtro. iS- Ej>xgr. (1867J 133 As wether cleerth, or cloudth, so 
must men take. X595 Shaks. /ohnw. iL 108 So foule a skie, 
cleeres not without a storme. x6m T. James Voy. 28 When 
it cleered ; in sight of land. x86oTyndall Glac. l § 27.202 
The air was clearing, and our hopes brightening. 

b. To become free from anything that mars 
transparency, or purity of colour. 

c X590 Marlowe Faust, v. 71 So now the blood begins to 
clear again, xfiax Burton Anai. Mel. it. ii. i. i. 11651) 233 
Many rivers . . are muddy . . but after they be setled two or 
three dayes defecate and clear. 1716 Swift Progr. Beauty, 
Her spots are gone, her visage clears. 2853 W. Gregory 
Inorg. Chem, 1S3 Allowing the liquid to clear in the . . 
vessd. 

G.fig. 

2732 Pope Ep. Cobham 179 The prospect clears, and War- 
ton stands confess'd. 1793 Southey Trittxnph M Woman 
135 For his care-clouded brow shall clear. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. II. 148 Then for a time the prospect seemed to 
clear. x86a Goulburn Pars. Relig. iL (1873) X4 Are our 
views of God and of Christ gradually enlarging and clearing. 

3 . trails. To make (the eyesight) clear. (Partly 
with the notion of gi'ving clearness of vision, partly 
of cleansing the eyes from motes, films, etc.) 

_xS90 Shaks. Com. Err. m. ii. 57 That will cleere your 
sight. x66i Lovell Hist. Anint. ^ Min. 161 The gall with 
honey cleareth the eyes. x^[see Clear a. 10]. 1877 Mrs. 
Olifhant Makers^ Flor. iii. 91 Heaven had calmed and 
cleared those burning eyes. 

4 . To make (a person) clear as to a matter ; to 
convince (o/;j.) ; to enlighten or inform (the mind 
or understanding) ; to ‘clarify’. 

1399 Lang^ Rich, Redeles in. 11 Jit clereth pis clause no 
plnge my wittis. a rdgi Donne Anne. Hist. Sepiieagint 
(1685) 1S9 For ^e Integrity of Moses, .we are sufficiently 
cleared and satisfied by the Authority of the Holy Spirit of 
God. X638 Hamilton Papers (1880) 28 The desyre of some 
. . to be cleared in sume things. 1826 Disraeli Viv, Grey vi. 
V. 336 With some prospect of finding . . my puzzled brain 
cleared. 

5 . To make clear or plain to the mind ; to free 
from obscurity or ambiguity ; to explain, elucidate. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 81 Cleryn or make clere a thynge 
pat ys vnknowe, clarifico, inanifeste. c X449 Pecock Repr. 
1. xiii, 73 Forto expowne and cleere her worms. x6^ Bible 
( Douay) iitle-p. , Tables : and other helps . . for clearing Con- 
troversies in Religion. as6a& Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. 
Laau Pref. 2 In case.s wherin the law is cleered by authority. 
x6sa Needham Selden’s Mare CL 3 Objections, .are cleared 
and answered. aiSij'PKntPol.Arith. vii. {1691) lox To 
clear this point. X7M Goldsm. Vic. W, xxxi, 1 waited on 
her father in person, willing to clear the thing to his satis- 
faction. x8S7 Maurice Ep. Si. john L 2 Till I have quite 
cleared my meaning about them. x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 
243 God is at no pains to clear, either the likelihood of His 
history, or the fulfilment of His prophecies. X870 Jevons 
Elem. Logic xiii. (1878) 112 Their value and use is to clear 
and abbreviate discourse. 

f 6 . To make manifest, demonstiate, prove. Obs. 

1605 Bacon A dv. Learnt, l iL § S The evidence of tipe doth 
clear this assertion. X649 SeLden Laws Eng. 11, viii. (X739) 
50 Nor do any of the Precedents, .clear, that the King, .did 

f rant, etc. X699 Bentley PhaL Pref. ig Every one [of these 
'assages] are true, and may be perfectly clear'd. »7o 
Wilkes Corr. (1805) TV. 31 The title to the house in Ber- 
ners-street cannot he cleared. 

II. Of the voice or vocal organs. 

7 . To make the voice clear and distinct ; to free 
the vocal organs of huskiness, phlegm, etc. 

170X De Foe True-born Eng, u. 74 And lets them all 
drink Wine to clear the Voice, i&p Thackeray Miss 
Tickletoby Introd., Wks. 1886 XXIV. 10 Having cleared 
her voice.. she began the lecture. x88x Besant & Rice 
Chapl. of Fleet i. v. (1883) 38 He cleared his throat, and was 
silent awhile. 

III. To make pure, innocent. 

8 . fig. To make pure from stain, to wash away 
(a slain) ; to purify, clarify. 

<7x340 Hamfole Prose Tr. 14 When the resone es cleryde 
fra all worldly and fleschely behaldynges. .and es illuminede 
with grace for to be-halde Godde and gastely tbynges. X593 
Shaks. Lucr. 354 The blackest sin is clear'd with absolution. 
Ibid. 1053 To clear this spot by death. 1609 Rowlands 
Dr. Merrie-man 24 A Rich man and a poore did both 
appeare Before a ludge, an iniurie to cleare. 16B7 Wake 
Preparation for Death (T.), Clear your soul from all those 
sins, which you know to be displeasing to God 

9 . To make clear from the imputation of guilt, 
to free from accusation, charge, or blame ; to prove 
innocent ; to acquit. (Often, to clear oneself,') 

X48X Caxton Reynard iii. (Arb.) 6 He hath ynowh to doo 
to clere hym self. 1576 Ex-Tcnma Panoplie Ep. Bij,'When 
the person so charged doth put ge and cleare hunselfe. 1602 
Warner Alb, Eng, x. Ivi. 1x6x2} 246 And, as found, her to 
condemne or cleai e, a X605 Montgomerie Ply ting ^6 Kna've, 
acknowledge tliine offence. Or I grow crabbed, and sa claire 
thee. x6s9 Capt. Baynes in Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 442, 
I move to clear them, and make them innocent peisons. 
X713 Addison Cato iii. v. 58 How I would'st thou clear re- 
bellion ! x8o2 Mar. Edgworth Moral T. (1816) I. xix. i6p 
He must commit Mr. F, to gaol, unless he can clear himself. 
x8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 469 A resolution clearing 
the Victualling Office was proposed by Montague. 

I3. Const, of, from. Cf. 11. 

X483 Vulgaria obs Tereniio 7b, Late me clere my selfe 
of this faute, 159a Nashe Pasguil’s Apol. i. D ij, CMisCes 
aunswere. .cleeres him of it. x6oS Shaks. Macb. ii. ii. 67 A 
little Water cleares vs of this deed. 1636 Featly Clovis 
Mysi. Iviii, 786 From Idolatry in the second acception they 
can never cleere themselves. 1692 Locke Toleration xvi.x. 
Wks. 1727 II. 29s, I shall endeavour to clear myself of that 
Imputation. 1^9 Junius Lett, xxxi. 14a Why do not they 
immediately clear themselves from it ? X885 G. Monod in 
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Contemp. Rev. July 144 M. Paulin Paris, .clears them both 
from the reproach. 

IV. To make clear from encumbrance or ob- 
struction. 

10 . To free from obstiuctions, obstacles, impedi- 
ments, things or peisons that obstruct or cumber a 
space ; to make opeu or void for passage or opera- 
tions. To clear the coast, clear a way, clear the 
decks, are also used fig. 

X530 Palsgr. 486/2 The kynge intendeth to go to Calays, 
bot we muste first clere the costes. x6oa Warner Alb. 
Eng. xiL Ixxiv. (16x2) 307 No sooner cleered was the Coast, 
but that the bidden Guest Sceales to her Chamber doore. 
X63X E. Pelham God’s^ Power ^ Prov. in Churchill Colled. 
(1704) IV. 820 The Wind coming Easterly, carried all the 
Ice into the Sea, and cleared the Sound a great way. 1:1647 
Knts. Isle Wight in Sc. Pasguils (1868) 154 Have you 
cleared the way to Joppa? 1836 Marryat japhei Ixxi.Wc 
sat down to dinner, and when we had finished, and the 
table had been cleared, we drew to the fire. xSmThirlwall 
Greece II. xiii. 170 To clear them [the walls of the city] by 
showers of missiles. 1866 Sala Barbnry s Police to clear 
the way. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. it. 42 Theycleared the decks 
amid the clamorous cries Of multitudes. 1882 J, H, Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. IL 20 For this great palace he cleared an ‘ 
area. X885 Matuh, Exam. 16 Sept. 5/5 The streets had to 
be cleared. 

b. In various specific uses, as 
(a.) To prepare [a ship) for action by remov- 
ing everything that is in the way, from the decks, 
etc. 

X74S P. Thomas yrnl. Anson’s Voy, 16 We stove most of 
our empty Casks, in order to clear our Ships as much as 
possible. X790 Beatson Nov. ^ Mil. Mew. 277 He cleared 
ship and made ready for action. X889 Sat, Rev. x6 Mar. 
304/1 Clearing an English war-ship for action. 

[b.) To free (land, etc.) from trees, underwood, 
etc., in preparation for cultivation. Also fg. 

X697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. viL 188 The S. W. end of the 
Island hath never been cleared. 1705 J. Logan in Pa. Hist, 
Soc. Mem. X. g There were 40 acres cleared at Fennsbury 
at thy going off. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (181B) 145 Let holy 
discipline clear the soil. 1837 Ht. Martincau Soc. Amer. 
II. 93 The Englishman clears half the quantity of land,— 
clears it very thoroughly. 1853 Lvtton My Novel iii. xxv, 
Seeing that he had so far cleared ground, tbe Parson went 
on to intimate, etc. 

(f.) To free (a felled tree) from branches, to 
convert into clear timber. 

1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl, iv. xviii. 145 A fir-tree lying 
felled and cleared in the enclosure. 

11 . Hence, gen.. To free or rid (a place or thing 
of any things by which it is occupied, accom- 
panied, or encumbered, so as to leave the former 
clear or void). Now a leading sense which tends 
to colour all the others. 

*S3S J Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 40 Let Tintdale] clere him- 
selfe of this errour. x^s Lloyd Treas, Health Tj, A grene 
froege. .if y' pacient be anoyntid ther wyth before his fit, it 
shm clere him of hys Agewe, X79X Genii, Mag. LXI. II. 
1171 Having cleared the plain of its inhabitants, and the 
air of its winged people. 17^ Morse Amer. Geog. I. 2x6 
The young cuckow . . sets about clearing the nest of the 
young sparro'ws. X83S Bonnycastlds A igebra ^3 Any equa- 
tion may be cleared of fractions, by multiplying each of its 
terms successivefy by the denominators. 1851 Mayhew 
Loud. Labour II. 350 (Hoppe) The strathes and glens of 
Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants, and the 
whole county has been converted into an immense sheep 
walk. x86o Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 63 A wild desire to 
clear the house of these new-comers. x88t J. Russell H aigs 
iiL 40 The higher valley-levels, when cleared of wood, were 
devotedtopurposesofa^riculture. xSSzStevenson Treasure 
Isl. IV. xix. 153 The inside of the stockade had been cleared 
of timber, 

tb. with from : to free from. Obs. 

X655 Fuller Ch. Hist. it. ii, § 80 [Oswiu] cleared the 
Country from his [Penda's] Cruelty. X74g Fielding Tom 
Jones V. vii, They are . . cleared from this apprehension [of 
death]. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 871 By a machine gene- 
rally called a Devil or Opener, .the cotton is cleared from 
its heaviest dirt and opened. 

12 . To remove, so as to leave the place or way 
clear. Cf. Clbab away, off, out. 

a 1672 Wilkins (J.), A man digmng . . did meet with a 
door . from which having cleared the earth, he forced open 
the door, x8a3 W. Scoresby Jml. Voy. N, Whale Fishery 
6g Having cleared the wreck, and close-reefed the topsails, 
1869 Freeman A’owa Cong, III. xii. 183 A few events in the 
internal history of the Duchy may be usefully cleared out 
of the way. 1873 Tristram Moab v. 80 We toiled away 
with our men at clearing the great stones. 

b. With mixture of sense i b, c (cf. 24, 25). 

1832 Southey Hist, Peniits. War 111. 693 A gentle sea- 
breeze began to cleai the mist, and the sun shone forth. 

13 . intr. To depart, so as to leave the place clear. 
(In quot. 1832 with mixture of sense 2. Cf. 24, 25.) 

183a Southey Hist. Penins. War III. 568 When the mist 
cleared, their whole force was seen. Ibid. 202 As soon as 
the fog cleared. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. (1858) 1 . 383 
‘Will you clear, gentlemen? Will you clear? Will you 
he so good as clear, gentlemen, and make a little room for 
more T ' Regardless of the Captain's cries, they didn't clear 
at all, but stood there, bolt upright and starbg. 

V. 'To make clear of contents or burden. 

14 . To deprive of its contents, to leave empty, 
exhaust. To clear a dish, to dispose of its con- 
tents ; to clear an examination paper (mod. col- 
loq.), to ‘dispose of’ all the questions; to eketr a 
ship, to discharge it of its cargo. 

x^ Dampier Voy. II. iii. Disc, on Winds, etc. vii. 86 And 
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having every Man his Callibash full I 
not a Man among us all did clear his Dish. 17*5 De Foe 
ray. rtnttid WorU (1840I 343 They found that they had 
cleared tie placcj which was not of large extent. ^794 
Nelson 3 July in Nicolas Disp. 11S45) !• 4 ®® Tosend me an 
exact Return of what Ships are cleared i and what the other 
Ships have still on board. 

b. intr. ^for rtjl.') To become empty. 

1886 Daily Neios so Sept. aA Supplies continue good, and 
the market clears with a steady demand. 

c. To purge the bowels. 

1710 D'Urfey /'ills V. 313 , 1 clear the Lass with a Wain- 
scot Face. 

d. To unburden or purge the conscience. 

1883 S. R. Gabdiher //isf. £ag: I. vL 261 They all con- 
fessed to the priest . . After they had_ thus cleared their 
consciences, they rode off to Stephen Littleton's house. 

VI. To m^e or get clear from contact. 

16. trans. To free from contact or entanglement ; 
to free and separate ; to get (a thing or oneself) 
clear of or from. 

1599 HAKLUvr Voy. II. 11. 173 (R.) He was like to he en- 
compassed by the squadrons, and with great dimcultie 
cleared himself, 169a Capt. Ssnilh's Seaman's Giant, i. xvi. 
78 When two Cables that come through two several Hawses 
are twisted, the untwisting them is called clearing the 
Haiiose. 1761 CJirou. in Atm. Rtg. 1S3/1 Captain _Potts . . 
lately gallantly cleared himself from six French privateers. 
xSba W. ScoRESBY 3 ml. Voy. N. Whale Fishety 289 The 
hauling of this fish up by the lines, and the clearing it after- 
wards of a floe under which it was carried by the current. 
1853 K.AHB Grinnell Exp xii. (iSsfli 93 It is often necessary 
to clear or straighten the hawser after its attachment. 

+ b. To get (any one) clear of a place Obs. 

1611 Shake. Wint. T. i. ii. 439 , 1 will . .by twoes, and threes, 
at seuerall Posternes, Cleaie them o' th’ Citie. x6aa-62 
Heylyk Cosmo^. in (1673) 37/2 Having cleared ourselves 
of so much of ttiis Mountain, as lay before us on our way, 
we pass over to Palestine. 

lo. To pass (an obstruction, etc.) without en- 
tanglement or collision ; to pass clear of ; to get 
clear through or away from. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 33 Ere she could cleere the 
passage, Assaph Chaun met with Sultan Seriare. xdSA J. 
Hamwond Le^i j- F. (X844) ii Expect the Ship somewhat 
troubled and in a hurkbarly, untill ye deer the lands end. 
1^45 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Fay. ^16 Had the Wind con- 
tinued,. we should have found it diflicult to have cleared 
that Coast. X804 Monsoh in J. Owen Wellesley s Disp. 528 
We had just cleared the ravines when the enemy’s caval^ 
made 3 desperate charge. X853 Kane Grinttell Exp, xxii. 
(iSsfl) X78 A moment after, the ice drove by, just clearing 
out stern. 

17. To leap clear over; to pass over (a dis- 
tance). 

179X ' G, Gambado’ Acad. fforsetn.yi.iiBog) 91 He clears 
every thiim with his fore legs in a capital style. xSxo Scott 
Laiy cf L. i. ii. With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 
x8a4 — St. Rmuais xii, With a swifter pace . . Captain 
MacTurk cleared the ground betwixt the Spring and its gay 
vicinity. 1835 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 A-dministr. 
(1837) Hi. 247 The passage, .in which difficulties are clearbl 
as fences are cleared in hunting— by a flying leap 

b. Of guns, etc. : To have free range over. 

X69X T. HCale] Acc. New Invent. lad The Guns in the 
Fore-castle and steerage clear the Deck, as those of the 
Round-house do the Quarter deck. 

VII. To free from pecuniary liabilities. 

18. To settle or discharge a debt, bill, etc. 

1596 Shake. Merck. V, lu, ii. 321 All debts are cleerd be- 
tweene you and I, if I might see you at my death. 16x3 
Rowlands Paire Spy-Knanes'&Mlh, Next to my Taylor, 
and will him be heere About eleuen, and his Bill lie cleere. 
1663 Dryden Rival Ladies ii, i, If that will clear my Debt, 
enjoy thy Wish, xysx Berkeley Let Wks. 1871 IV. 331 , 1 
send the above bill to clear what you have expended on my 
account. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. i. 3 Money 
sufficient to clear all his debts. 

tb- intr. To adjust accounts, claims, or differ- 
ences with ; to settle imth. Obs 
XS97 Daniel Civ. Wares viii. Ixii, How He might clear 
with her, and stop report. x6is Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886) 
I. 65, I have clecred with niy plaisferets for fretting ray 
gallery. 1753 Smollett Ci. Fathom (1784) 107/1 It was the 
custom . . for the client to clear ivith his attorney before 
trial. 1796 Stedman Surinam (18x3! II. xxix. 407 On the 
iSth the troops were finally cleared with, and pwd their re- 
maining arrears (cf. clcanugs\. 

19. trans. To set free from debt, or pecuniaiy 
embarrassment. 

1704 W. Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 343 To clear 
our encumbered estate. x8s3 Lytton My Novel viii. iv I 
^d not say that that sum would clear me. 1885 Law 
Times LXXIX. 328/1 Moneys granted, for the purpose of 
clearing the great orator’s estate, which was insolvent, 
b. absol. (for refi:\ 

i6ia Bacon Ess. Expense (Arb.) 55 He that cleeres at 
once will relapse. Buthee that cleereth by degiees, induceth 
an habUe of frugality, and gaineth abW'ell vpon his minde 
as vpon his estate. 

20 . To free (a ship or cargo) by satisfying the 
customs, harbour dues, etc. 

vmz Lond Gas. No 39*4/4 All her Cargo being unladen 
^^^^Smyth To clear goods, 

to My the custom-house dues and duties. 

b. absol, or intr. in same sense ; hence, to leave 
a port under such conditions. 

in We (1862) II. viii. 
Tuf. 1® ships are all clearing as fast as possible 
smdin “P apprehension that Buonaparte may 

Law Reports, Weekly 
Notes 146/r The ship loaded the coals, and, having cleared 
at the custom-house, started on her voyage to Bombay, 


1889 Daily News 13 Apr. 2/s The steamer . . cleared at 

Christiania, hound for New York. 

21. trans. To gam or make in clear profit. 

*1719 Addison (J.', He cleats but two hundred thousand 
crowns a year. 1848 Macaulay AfwA I. 3 °* ^ Captain 
might thus clear several thousands of pounds by a short 

defray at once (all the charges, of any 
business) ; to pass onefree through (loll^ates.etc.). 

x8a9 Southey Pilgr, Compostella Intiod., 'Tickets there 
were given, “To clear all toll gates on the way. , . , 

23. To pass (a bill, cheque, Ihiongli-ticket) 
through the Cleaiing-House. 

x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xi. (1876) 148 Many millions in 
value of such bills [of exchange] are weekly cleared through 
the London bankers. 

VIII. With adverbs : 

24. Clear away. 

a. trans. To remove, leave the place, so as to 
clear, absol. To lemove the remains of a meal. 

X71I Addison Spect, No. 112 T t Sunday clears away the 
Rust of the whole Week. 1837 Marryat Dog Fiend 1 1 . xiv. 
(L,), Smallbones. asked hb master, as he cleared away, 
whether he should keep the red-herring for the next day. 
x86o Tyndall Glac, i. § 27. 211 , 1 had a man to clear away 
the snow. x^3 Morley Rousseau I. s Clearing away the 
overgrowth of errors. 

+ b. To pay out (aline) free from entanglement. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. L 17 One George Gayny took 
the end of a Line, and made it fast about his Neck, and left 
the other end ashore, and one man stood by the Line, to 
clear it away to him. 

e. intr. Of clouds, fog, etc.: To pass away 
and leave clearness behind. 

x8oS A, Duncan Mariner's Chron. III. 202 About five it 
cleared away, and we saw L'Hercule to leeward. 1823 W. 
ScoRESBY N. Wluile Fishery 159 We had a fog vmich 
never once cleared away for fifteen days. X827 Keble Chr. 
y. 21 Trin i. I The morning mist is cleared away, Yet still 
the face of heaven is gray. 

25. Clear off. 

a. trans. To remove (an encumbrance) so as 

10 leave a thing clear; to get lid of (a debt or 
claim) by settling it. 

1766 Leadbetter Royal Gauger 11. iv. (ed. 6) 250 [The 
common Brewer, Inn-keeper, etc.] are obliged to pay and 
clear off the Duty within the Week or Month after such 
entries are made. X843 Marv Milner Life 1 . Milner xiii. 
24a To ‘ clear oft’, as he used to s^, some of his unanswered 
letters. x8g3 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill, 2x5 A moitgage 
for a thousand pounds was cleared off by a hag of counters 
made out of old kettles. xBSa Manch. Exam. 12 Dec. 5/1 
To clear off the stocks which depress the market. 

b. intr. Of clouds, fog, etc. : To go off so as 
to leave clearness. Of intruders (colloq.) : To be off 
and leave the place clear. 

X840 R. Dana Eefi Mastxi as On the sixth it cleared off, 
and the sun came out bright, 1834 H. Rogers Ess, (i860) 

11 7 The clouds, .will clear-offbefore the summit is 1 cached. 
1839 J efhsom Brittany viL 02 The lain soon cleaied off. 
x888 J Rickaby Moral Philos, 205 To warn the visitor to 
clear off. 

26. Cleax ont. 

a. trans. To take or throw out so as to leave 
the place clear, 

1633 in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I 1B9 The gates 
. . shalbe pulled up, taken away and cleared out. 1838 
Hawthorne Fr. ^ It, 3 mls. II. 82 Finally they were all 
cleared out as rubbish 

b. To empty and leave clear, slang. To rid 
of cash, to ‘clean out’. 

1830 Thackeray Fendenuis (Hoppe), The luck turned 
from that minute ., Came away cleared out, leaving that 
infernal check behind me. 1^9 Phillips Vesuv, lii. 49 
A considerable ejection of ashes occurred which cleared 
out the crater. 2884 Illust. Lend. News (jhristm. No. 6/2 
He cleaied you out that night, old man. 

c. To pass through the process of clearing on 
leaving port. (With various constructions.) 

*758 J. Blake Plan Mar, Syst. si When an outward- 
bound merehaiit ship is manned and cleared out x8i8 B. 
O'Reilly Greenland 132 The masters of whale ships are 
foibidden by a solemn oath, .before clearing out the voyage, 
to seek nothing but blubber. 1835 Macaulav Nist. Eng. 
ly. 48s Every merchant ship that cleared out from the 
Thames or the Severn. 

d. intr. colloq. To depart out of a place, be off, 
take oneself off. 

2823 T, Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 151 Like many a hero 
hefoie him, he 'cleaied out'. x86x Thorfau Lett. (1865) 
igo The doctor. .tells me that I must ‘clear out’ to the 
West Indies or elsewhere. 1883 Truth 28 May 847, I 
would have the Canal under the control of an Intei national 
Conunission..and then I would dear out of the country 

27. Clear up. 

a. trans. To make clear (what has become 
overcast) ; to brighten up. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. /[. I. i. 263 Qeere vp Falre Queene that 
ulouuy countenance. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 437 The birds 
^Cleai d up their choicest notes in hush and spray, a 1700 
Dryden (J.), A savoury dish, a homely treat. Where all is 
plain, where all is neat. Clear up the cloudy foreheads of 
the great. 

b. intr. To become clear ; tsp. of the weather 
after lain or storm. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamaris Gram. ix. 41 It cleares vp, 
set your fore-saile. 2633 Walton Angler 19s The weather 
dears up a little. 1727 Swift Gullvuer in. iv. 203 His 
Excellency observed my countenance to clear up. 2842 
THACKKHA,y Irish Sk. Bh. ix. (1879) uw The day did not 
clear up sufficiently to allow jne to make any long excursion. 
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c. trans. To put into order by dealing away 
obstructions, rubbish, etc. ; to ‘ tidy up ’. 

2763 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. ajs The plough . . follows 
and deals up the furrows. 2840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxviu. 
95 Not a letter was read until we had cleared up decks for 
the night. 1883 Manch, Eaarn. 15 June 5/5 To clear up 
the mess of difficulties. 

d. intr. To come into older from confusion. 

2749 Fielding Torn Jones vii xiii, (1840I 98/1 'I’he house 

began to clear up from the hurry which this accident had 
occasioned. 

e. trans. To make clear and lucid (to the mmd) ; 
to elucidate, 

ax6gx Boyle (J.), By mystical teims, and ambiguous 
phiases, he darkens what he should clear up, 27M Berke- 
ley Analyst § 21 In order therefoie^to clear up tins point, 
1832 Ht. Martineau Li/e in Wilds iv. 54 You have cleaied 
up the matter completely. 2860 W. Collins Worn. IVhite 
1 vi. 25 We must really clear up this mysteiy, in some way. 

f. intr. To become perspicuous 01 lucid. 

2873 E, White Life tn Christy {1878) Bief. 12 My_ early 
ideas have somewhat cleared up in ceitain directions in the 
course of subsequent reflection. 

g. tram. To settle or adjust (debts, accounts). 

2726 Berkeley Let. 20 Jan. WTcs. 1871 IV. 120 It is an 

infinite shame that the debts are not cleaied up and paid. 

Clearage (klio redg). [f. Clbau v. -i- -agis.] 

1. The action of clearing or making clear. 

x8x8 in Todd. 2830 Knapp Jrnl. Naturalist i97_ The 
. . clearage of rude and open places, and the_ di .linage 
of marshy lands. 1869 E.\\. Parkls Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
5 'The complete clearage of seweis. 

+ 2. = Clearing 4 . Obs. 

1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. IV, 347 The owner will 
abandon his new-grubbed clearage. 

3. Comm. = Clearance 8 . 

X733 M/cens Insurances I. 201 The .. Sum laid out by 
the Captain, .in order to be repaired, and get his Clcniage, 

Clearance (klTo-rans). [f. as piec. 4- -ANt'i:.] 

1. The action of clearing, or making clear ; a 
freeing from obscurity, obstruction, encumbrance, 

A 2363 Bale Wks. (1849) 253 A piophecy is this Apoca- 
lypse called. .it is a full clearance to all the chronicles and 
most notable histories, etc. 1697 T. Biackwlll Schema 
Sacr, Prefi 9 A particular consideration and clearance of 
these doctrines. 2827 Southey Penins. War II. 695 The 
ship was sent to Gibraltar to . undergo a thorough cleai ance. 
1847 CoRL Castles Air ii. (Stratm.l, As some clearance 
to my density, I fell back upon the letter. 2884 Law Times 
Reports 15 Mar. 88/2 To effect the clearance of a large 
property from incumbrances. 1883 MartinlAO Ethical 
Theory I. 193 It does not much matter whether the ad- 
vantage of arithmetic and algebra is called a clearance or 
an extension of thought. 

2. spec. The clearing (of land) by the removal 
of wood, old houses, inhabitants, etc. 

xBsx Mayiiew Land. Labour 11 . 350 (Hoppe) The * clear- 
ances,! they were called, which took place some few years 
back, in the Highlands of Scotland. .'The^^strathesand glens 
of Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants. 2874 
Sat. Rev, July 82 Cases in which the help of Parliament is 
asked to enforce clearances of land in large towns. 1883 
Athenseum 3 Mar. 275 The story of the Highland clearances 
deserves to he told. 

3. The removal of encumbrances, burdens, ob- 
structions, etc. 

2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) A general 
clearance of pollards and brambles. 2832 Cat's Tail 23 
You’d have sworn he consideied her loss a good clearance. 
1834-6^ Patmore Angel in H. 1. 1. ii. (2879) 27 This clear- 
ance light of all my care. 2858 Frouoe Hist, Eng. III. 
xiii, 177 A fine scene . , as we sometimes witness with the 
sudden clearance of a storm. 

4. The settlement of a debt, or claim ; the pass- 
ing of cheques, etc., through the Clearing House 
for their settlement. 

2838 FroUDe Hist, Eng, IV. 163 To prevent disputes by 
a clearance of the spore. x868 Rogers Pol, Econ. xi, (2876) 
148 Many millions in. value of such bills are weekly cleared 
through the London bankers, and these clearances repre^ 
sent a large, .amount of these commercial instruments. 

6 . Comm. The dealing of a ship at the Custom 
House. Cf. Clear v. 20 . 

2732-6 Bailly, Clearance (or Clearing) of a ship .it the 
Custom^ house. 1774 Hull Dock Act 24 At the time of 
such ship’s . . clearance or discharge outwards. xte3 m East 
Reports V, 398 A certificate of clearance, with a manifest 
of her cargo annexed thereto. 2885 Act 48 <5 49 Vic, c. 60 
§ 20 Ships . .whose last port of clearance or port of destina- 
tion is in any such possession. 

6 . A clear space, b. In the steam-engine : the 
distance between tlie cylinder-cover and the piston 
when at the end of its stroke. 

2788 Smeaton Quadrant in Plnl, Trans. LXXIX. 4 The 
clearance between the body of the globe and its sui round- 
ing horizon. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 433 It 
requires to he double the length of the cylinder, besides . . 
the spaces . . occupied by the necessary steps, framing, 
clearances, etc. 

7 . A piece of cleared ground, esp. in th.e back- 
woods ; = Clearing 4 . 

« 1839 Galt Demon Destiny, etc. (1840) 6g Flowers un- 
folding gay Adorn the cleaiance, 2878 Black Green Past. 
xl. 317 [This forest svas] broken up by innumerable clear- 
ances, 2882 W. Boyd Note Backtuds. Canada, The young 
settler had made a clearance of perhaps two acres, on which, 
however, the stumps still stood. 

8 . A certificate that a ship has been cleared on 
leaving a port (see quot, 1875 '). 

1727 Col. Rec. Penn. III. 283 Last from Dover, as by 
Clearance from the Officers of his Majesties Customs there, 
2733 Magens Insuraiffes I. 88 AU such Claarauces or 
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CLEARLY. 


Registers from, the Custom-houses, as are ordinarily given 
..aie called for. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. § 6 
(ed. a) 226 The Clearance is the Certificate of the Custom- 
House authorities of the last port from which the vessel 
came, to show that the Custom duties have been paid. The 
Clearance specifies the cai^o and its destination. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U. S. Ill, XX, 532 A few British ships took 
stamped clearances. 

9. Clear or net profit, rare. 

a 1864 Webster cites Trollope. 

Glear-COle (kllRukoul^. Also elaire-cole. [ad. 
F. claire colle clear glue or size.] A preparation 
of size mixed with whiting or white-lead used as a 
first coating in house-painting ; a coating of size 
to promote the adherence of gold-leaf in gilding. 
Hence Clear-cole v., to apply clear-cole to. 

P. Nicholson Praci. Build. 417 Clearcole and 
Pimsh, which is the cheapest kind of painting. The whole 
is painted over with a preparation of whiting and size to 
form the ground. Over this a coat of oil-colour, prepared 
with lead, called _the_ finish, is laid, 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek. 1. 563 la oil-gilding, a coat of clear-cole is laid on 
intermediate between the white stuff and the oil gold-size. 
1842-76 Gwilt Arc/lit. §2273 There is a process used by 
painters teniied clear-coleing, which is executed with white 
lead ground in water, and mixed with size. 

Cleared (klfaidl, zW/. a. [f. Clear v. + -ed^.] 
Made clear. 

aiyxi Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 211 Our clear'd 
HeaVn-erected Eyes, 1856 Olmsted Slave States 17 Of 
the cleared land, not more than one quarter seems to have 
been lately in cultivation. 

Hence Clea'redness rare~^, enlightenment, 
ns 1661 Fuller (W.\ Imputed by his friends to the cleared- 
ness, by his foes to the searedness of his conscience. 

Clearer (klio-rat). [f. Clbab ». -f -eb.] 

1. One who or that which clears (in various senses 
of the vb.). 

1699 Broughtaiis Lett. 46 gDesiie not to bee a cleerer of 
S. Peter lather then his hearer. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Prajse CUane Lituten Ded., Cleanser, Clearer and Re- 
former of deformed and polluted Linnen. 1711 Addison 
Spect. No. 239 r II Gold is a wonderful Clearer of the 
Understanding; it dissipates eve^ Doubt and Scruple in 
an Instant. 1769 LloytPs Evening Post 27-30 Oct, 410/3 
Milk of Roses . . the most friendly Preserver and Clearer of 
the Skin. 1829 Marrvat F. Mtldmay xiii. These Irish 
people would make good cleareis of his land. 

2. Techn. a. Salt-making. A tank or reservoir 
used in condensing salt from brine. 

e 1682 J._ Collins Making Salt in Eng. gi The Brine is. . 
conveyed into large Wooden Vessels . , called Clearers. 1863 

H. J. Slack in Intell. Observ. IV, 94 The visitors to Lym- 
ington,.find it [the brine shrimp] abundantly in the tanks 
or reservoirs, called clearers. 

b. Spinning. A revolving roller with wire 
blushes which strips cotton, wool, etc., off the 
carding cylinder. 

187s Ure Diet. Arts III. 87a The mechanism withip the 
clearer, .by which the brushes are caused to travel is simple 
and solid. 1879 J. Robertson Cotton-Spin, in CasselVs 
Techn. Ednc. IV . 274/1 To prevent them fiom being choked 
with cotton, each of them is brushed 01 cleared by smaller 
rollers, called clearers. 

c. Rope-making. 

1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 54 Clearer^ a Tool similar to 
thehatchml, but with finer teeth, as the hemp is . . finished 
on it for lines and twines, for sail-makers, eta 

Clear-eje. 

tl. See Clabt sb?‘ Obs. 2. (See quot.) 

1865 Comiu Mag. July 33 No one, perhaps, has ever 
walked by the side of a river without being struck by those 
glassy spots, those ‘ deal -eyes' as sailors would call them, 
which every now and then appear, especially where the 
current runs deep 

CleaT-eyed, a. Having clear eyes ; clear of 
vision, physical or mental. 

1530 Tindale Practice Prelates Wks. II. 298 So clear- 
eyed that he can spy false miracles. x6^8 J. Beaumont 
Psyche VI. ccevi, 0 potent sympathy 1 which canst beguile 
An heart so pme and clear-ey’d. 1878 Morley Carlyle 176 
The. .firm and clear-eyed intelligence of Goethe. 

Cleargie, -gy(e, obs. ff. Cleegy. 

Clear-headed. 

I. Having a clear head ; clear of intellect. 

X700 Hearne Collect. (Oxf Hist, Soc.) 11. 308 He was 
certainly a very clear-headed Man, 1818-60 whately 
Commonpl. Bk. (1864) 14s A very clear-headed man must 
always perceive some of the truths which are geneially 
overlooked. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life 15 One of the 
most clear-headed and hard-working men of his generation. 

2. Characteristic of a clear head. 

1837 W. Collins Dead Secret v. i, (1861) 197 Plain clear- 
headed common sense. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 282 
Clear-headed calculations. 

Hence Olear-hea'dedness. 

x88a Society 14 OcL 18/2, I still survive to marvel at your 
clear-headedness. 1884 F. P. Cobbe in Cantemp. Rev, Dec. 
796 A man oh .almost abnormal clear-headedness. 

Cleariugf (kliaTig), vbl. sb. [f. Clear z/.] 

1. The action of the vb. Clbab, in various senses : 
brightening ; clarifying ; elucidation ; exculpation, 
etc* 

c 1380 WVCLIP Serin. Sel. Wks. I._ 143 pe_ fourjie dower 
and be laste is cleryng of mannis bodi whan it shynep brijt 
in hevene as )je sunne or ojier sterres. c x449 Pitcocjc Repr. 
III. vii, 316 For the more cleering that the ensaumpling . . 
makith no boond. 1599 Bilson The Effect of ceN 

taine Sermons, touching the full Redemption of Mwkind 
. .with a cleering of certain objections maid against the smd 
doctrine. 1604 Dld in Heame Col/eet. 3 Nov. 1703 (Oxf. 


Hist. Soc.l I. 64 Upon his said Justification, and Clearing. 
17OT_B_radley Fain. Diet. s. v. Clearings of Beer, the same 
as Fining. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II. 137 Not without a 
certain clearing of his countenance, 
b. with advbs. 

1791 ' G. Gambado ' Acad. Horseitt. (1809) 63 The clearing 
up of some of_the most blind descriptions. 1837 Browning 
Strafford v. ii, The curious glosses, subtle notices. Ingen- 
ious clearings-up. 1840 MillDiss. ^Disc., AmtandCarrel 
(1859) I, 266 note. There sometimes comes one great clear- 
ing-off, one day of reckoning called a revolution. 

2. The removal of encumbrances or obstruc- 
tions ; freeing from debt. 

1380 North Plutarch jia3T]\e controversie they had with 
the nobility about clearing of debts. 1870 Proctor Other 
Worlds XU. 293 A clearing of star-material from certain 
regions. 1877 A. B. Edw.xrds Up Nile xviii. 489 A little 
clearing of the sand here and there, led to further dis- 
coveries. 

3. spec. The clearing of land from trees or other 
obstructions to cultivation. 

x86o All Y. Round No. 75. 583 He plunged into the 
forest . . took possession of the shanty, and began his clearing. 

* 4. A piece of land cleared for cultivation, esp. in 
the primeval forest. 

1823 F. Cooper PwMg^z'i, There was what in the language 
of the countiy was called a clearing. 1833 Mss Moodie 
(fiV/e) Life in the Clearings Veisus the Bush. 1873 Stubbs 
Const, Hist. I. iiL 49 The idea of a forest clearing is not 
nece<»ary to the mark. 1887 Lowell Detnocr. 243 A tiny 
clearing pared from the edge of the wood. 
fS. Comm. =Cleaeakce 5. 

1683 Petal. Archives 1. 77 An Account of John Hill of his 
Entries and Clearing. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. I. 
14X Here all outward-bound Ships must stop . . and suffer 
what they call a second Clearing. 

6 . The passing of cheques or bills, etc., through 
a clearing-house. 

1883 Stuhb's Mercantile Gas. 8 Nov. 982 A proposal, .for 
the more expeditious clearing of London cheques continues 
to excite public attention. 

i* 7. Mil. See q^uot 1816 . 

x6^ Luttrell Brief ReU (1857) 497 They shall have 

subsistence money and clearings constantly paid as usuall. 
170X Ibid. V. ix The lord Ranelagh is paying 2 months 
clearings to the forces in England. 1781 Rep. Comm. 
Public Acc. in Grose Mil, Antiq. (x8i2) II. vj% This un- 
issued subsistence of the British forces . . continnes in his 
[the paymaster-general's] hands till the accounts of the 
several regiments are made up, when it falls into the clear- 
ings, and IS issued to the agents. x8x6 Jambs Mil, Diet, 
The balance of the pay of the officers, over and above their 
subsistence, after the warrant deductions are made, and 
the respited pay, if there is any, is charged to the Officer, 
is called Clearings ; which are paid by the paymaster to 
the agent, who pays them to the officers. 

8. attrih. and Comb., as clearing-beck, a Beck 
(j^.4) or vat used in calico-printing ; clearing- 
nut, a tree-fruit nsed by the Indians to clear 
muddy water for use ; also the tree {Strychnos 
potatonuii) \ clearing-pan = C l ABIFIEE 2 ; clear- 
ing-ring (Angling') a jointed ring which is slipped 
down the reel line to free it and the hook when 
entangled in an obstacle ; clearing-screw, -stone, 
etc. Olearing-banker ; see Clearing- house b. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 152/2 _ Strychnos potatorum, 
*Clearing-nut, has. berries containing only one seed. x866 
Treas. Bot, xio6/a The seeds known in that countiy [India] 
as Clearing Nuts. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 15 A *clearing 
ring, which is ofuse to disengage the^hookwhen entangled. 
1873 Stonlhenge Brit. Sports i. v. iii. 346 Recourse must 
be had to a long forked stick or the clearing-ring. 

Clea'ring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -t -ing Thai 
clears or becomes clear. 

1697 Dryden Yirg. Georg, i. 623 When the dealing North 
will puff the Clouds away. x8ax Clare ViU. Minstr. 1. 138 
When by clearing biooks I've been. 

Cleanup Kouse, clearing-hoTise An 

institution m London established by the bankers 
for the adjustment of their mutual claims for 
cheques and bills, by exchanging them and settling 1 
the balances. Extended to imitations of this in 
other places, and to institutions of a similar nature, 
as the Railway Clearing House, an office in which 
the mutual claims of the different railways for 
through tickets and freights, etc, are settled. 

1832 Babbage Econ. Manttf. xiv. (ed. 3) 126 In London 
this is avoided, by making ajl checks paid in to bankers 
pass through what is technically called ' The ^Clearing 
House '. 1848 Mill Pol. Earn, 1. xi. 48 The clearing house 
to which every City banker sends each afternoon all the 
checques on other bankers which he has received during 
the day. 1848 60 Bartlett Diet. A vter.. Clearing House, 
an establishment recently organized in the city of New 
York. 1849 F. B. Head Stokers 4- Pokeis xiv. (1831) 141 
The London Clearing-House is enabled to trace the couise 
of all waggons and passenger-carriages. x86i Goschen For. 
Each, 37lnduect and intermediate settlements, in which 
London appears as the clearing-house of the world. _ x866 
Crump Bankingx, 37 The Clearing-house, .was established 
by the orincipal bankers in London in the year 1775. x88i 
H. H, Gibbs Double Stand, gg France actingas a clearing- 
house between England and India, 
lb. attrib. So also cleaanng-baiiker, a banker 
who has admission to the Clearing House. 

X878 M. Marbld in H, Amer. Rev. CXXVI, 163 Our 
bank-notes, checks, drafts, book-accounts, and clearing- 
house machinery. x 883 Whitaker’s Almanack aei Every 
Bank in London and the Country is represented by Clear- 
ing Bankers, who, as agents, send through the Clearing 
House all diafts payable in the City and in the Country. 


Clearish. (klio'nj), a. Somewhat clear. 

X820 Blackw. Mag, VII. 439 A clearish sky. xSyo J. W. 
Sherer Who is Mary 7 41, I have a clearish head, I think. 

Cleark, obs. f. Clerk. 

Clearly (kllouli), oi/zj. [f. Clbarh--lt' 2 .] In 
a clear manner. 

fl. Brightly; luminously; transparently. Obs. 
(exc. as blended with 2 ). 

c 1350 Will. Palenie 4422 Intoa choys chaumber \>e clerli 
was peinted. 1373 Barbour Bruce vi 100 The moyn wes, 
schynEuid rycht cleirly. XS3S Fisher Wks. 381 They bee 
the brighter glasses and more cleerly receyue this loue. 
x6ss Earl Orrery Parihen. (1676J 17 , 1 have discover'd so 
many fresh Graces in her, and those shine so clearly, a 1636 
Bp. Hall Invis. World i. § 2 The spiritual agility and 
clearly-lightsome nature of that whereby they are enlived. 

2. With optical distinctness ; without obscurity; 
opposed to dimly. 

c X300 Si, Brandon 461 Hi se^e in the see as clerliche as 
hi scholde alonde. 1340 Ayenb, 38 panne we him ssolle 
ysy face_ to face clyerlyche. X382 WYcLir Mark viii. 25 He 
IS restorid so that he sy3 clerely alle thingis. X483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 24:^3 The more he wente . . the more clerlyer he 
sawe. 1820 Keats Isabel xlvi. Clearly she saw . . Pale limbs 
at bottom of a crystal well. x86o Tyndall Glac, t, § ii. 79 
The top of the mountain rose clearly above us. 

3. Of mental vision : With, undimmed percep- 
tion, with full and complete understanding; dis- 
tinctly, 

czsao Betyn 3867 They perseyvid clerelich in the plee 
thurn out hir ffrenais had the worse side. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. 
Sowle iv. ii. (1483) 59 That thou knowe clerely how that 
this deye tree was restablysshed. X790 Burke Fr, Rev. 
Wks._V. 84 Not clearly discerning the almost obliterated 
constitution of your ancestors. X834 Emerson Lett. 4- Soc. 
Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 153 There is no choice of woras for 
him who clearly sees the truth. 1863 Geo. £uot Romola 
(1880) I. II. xxxii. ago He had begun to see clearly that he 
could not persuade her into assent. 1884 Gladstone in 
Standard 29 Feb. 2/3, 1 hope that will be clearly understood. 

4. With clearness and distinctness of expression 
or exposition ; plainly. 

a X300 Cursor M. 18831 Clerl! spak he pat he wald. T34D 
Ayenb, 174 He ssel zigge his zennes clyerliche and naked- 
liche. 1388 Wyclif Isa, Prol., The sacramens of ther 
beleeue to shewe ful clerly to the hethene. a 1533 More 
On the Passion Wks. rgaa/i For to declare the more cleare. 
lye, that the cause of his desyre, was, etc. x6xx Bible Job 
xxxiii. 3 My lippes shall vtter knowledge clearely. 1647 
Cowley Mtsir, Her Unbeliep ux, (i66g) 71 Nor does the 
C^use in thy Face clearlier shine, Than the Effect appears 
in mine. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Metaph. 356 To put the matter 
shortly and clearly. 

6 . Manifestly ; evidently. ^ 

1368 GBAnroH Chrofu II. aSy^ut Britaine was clerely 
excepted. Z505 Shaks. yohn iii. iv. xa2 In this which he 
accounts so clearely wonne. 165X Hobbes Leviaik. iii. 
XXXV, 218 There be many other places that clearly piove the 
same. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. 191 f 14 They, who 
have been so clearly detected in ignorance or imposture. 
X875 Jevons Money (1878) 20 A statement clearly implying 
that skins were taken as the representative of value. 

b. Used parenthetically, = . . , it is clear, . . ; 
the truth or correctness of the assertion being the 
thing that is clear. 

1867 Freeman Norm, Conq. I, App. 744 This version is 
clearly wrong. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 9i V. 187 He was 
clearly not aware of the impoitance of the principle. 1879 
Carpenter Ment, Phys. i. li. § 67 The animal has clearly 
no power over them. 

6 . With distinctness of sound ; audibly. 

1382 Wyclif x Sam, xiv. zg Greet noyse is out sprongen 
. . and it wexe litilmele, and cleerliker it sownyde. c X450 
Merlin xiv. 207 That the sownde was herde in to the Citee 
clerly. 1721 Land. Gas, No. 6002/3 Does not pronounce 
his Words clearly. 

j*?. Honestly; straightfoiwardly, frankly. Obs. 
X389 in Eng. Gilds (xSyo) 4 So pe wardeins mowe here 
acompt 3eld clerelich. 1534 Ld, Berners Bk. M. 
Aurel, (1546) Tvijb, I thanke the goddes immortall, that 
haue suffred me to lyue so clerely. 1603 Drayton Odes ii. 
13 Thy ancient Vigils sreeiely I have observed cleerely. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com, Law 28 If an heire. .doe 
not deale clearely with the court when he is sued, that is, 
if he come not in immediately, a X694 Tillotson (J.), Deal 
clearly and impai dally with yourselves. 

+ 8 . Thoioughly ; completely ; unreservedly ; 
entirely ; = Clean. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B xviii. 389 The! shuj be clensed clere- 
liche & wasshen of her synnes In my prisoun purgatorie. 
czjffo Genetydes 1063 The kyng hym gaue clerly an Erlys 
lande. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv, x Lette a man make a castell 
towie or any maner of newe huyldinges and finysshe^ it 
clerely. 1568 Gratton Chron II. 685 CSerely to extinguish 
the house of Yorke. X633 T. James Voy. 105 When the 
snow was cleerliest gone off the ground. 1638 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot. 24 The bones were not so clearly pickt, 
but some coals were found amongst them. 18x6 Philip 
Quarll 67 They went cleaily away 
t9. Without deduction, net, ; & Clear 16 . Obs. 
1462 J. Paston in Leit. 461 II. 1x4 Havyng a certeyn 
pension for her sustentacion payid clerly in money without 
any Charge, xgag Fitzherb. Surv. 22 b, Landes to the 
value of xlr. clerely aboue all charges. X638 Sir R. Cotton 
Abstr. Rec. Tower as By which his Majesty should gaine 
ten hundred thousand pound cleerely, 

+10. Without entanglement or embarrassment; 
= C[jbabi 8 . Obs. 

x6o9-xa Bacon Ess. Despatch (Arb.) 248_^ He that doth 
not aevide, will never enter well into businesse; and he 
that devideth to much, will never come out of it clearelye. 
xM3 Charleton Chorea Gigcait, 12 ( 3 ver which the other 
leaped cleerly, without so much as ever touching it 
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ClesiTiiess k]Ia’ines\ sh. Also oler-, clere-, 
eic., -nesse, -nes. [ME. clermsse, i der Ci.E.i.K + 
-nes$e, -hbss.] The quality of being clear ; in 
various senses of the adj. 
fl. Brightness, luminousness ; splendour, bnlu- 
ancy ; fairness, beauty ; fineness of weather. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 32573 pe demes self o godds light Schan 
on him. cigas A. £. AUit. P, B13S3 In Jie demes of his 
concubine S curious wcdczo ^144^ Petyv^ oa 

Clerenesse of wedyr, serenitas. 1:1440 Gesta Rom. v. 12 
(Harl. MS.) pere shj'nith the sonne in here derenesse. 3631 
Eng. Prittier our Lady 477 Send us from the heavenly 
coast Cleerenes of Thy beames so bright. 

2 . Freedom from opacity, obscurity, or dis- 
colourment; distinctness or purity of light or 
colour ; transparency, pellucidness. 

1692 Drvden St. Evremotds Ess. 372 You see upon her 
face a lively Clearness an air of Health, i860 Gosse 
Romance Rat, Hist. 91 The extreme clearness of the water 
permits the coral.. to be distinctly seen. i8g6 Stanley 
Sinai ^ Pal. x, The clearness of the Eastern atmosphere. 

3 . Distinctness of vision, sound, expression, 
comprehension, etc. 

1535 CovERDALE Proa. XV, 30 Like as y* clearnesse of y< 
eyes reioyseth y* herte. a s&o Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. i. § i 
That clearness of well-advised judgment. 1665^ Boyle Oc- 
cos. R^. (1675) 30 Hoes much improve one’s voice, both as 
to strength and clearness, Locke Hum. Und. i\ iv. 
(3695) 324 That which is requisite to make our Knowledge 
certain, is the Clearness of our Ideas. 1751 Johnson 
RansdlerRo. 176 Pii They see with great dearness what- 
ever is too remote to be discovered by the rest of Mankind. 
185S Frovde Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 123 Touching the pith 
of the matter with telhng clearness. 1885 'P.TEMn.rRelai 
Relig. ^ Sc. V. 149 The New Testament affirms with a 
clearness previously unknown the immortality of the soul. 
18S5 Spectator 24 jfuly 5/1 His sufferings did not abate the 
clearness of his intellect, 

+ 4 . Purity; innocence; openness, Obs. 

1536 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 142 b, Some more, some 
lesse, as the derenes of theyr conscyences requireth. 1^61 
Oavs tr. Butlmger oh Aioc. (1573) 157 Which [blame] being 
taken out of the way, all clearenesse should seeme to come 
agayne. 1625 Bacon Ess. Simulation 4- H. (Arb.) 507 The 
former Opinion . of their good Faith, and Clearnesse of 
dealing. 166a Fuller Worthies (3840) II. 311 Tenned 
Purevale , . because of the dearness of the corn growing 
therein. 1701 Whitehead Truth Prev. To Rdr. 7 Know- 
ing my own Innocency and Clearness . from any Design 
of such Palliation, 

5 . FTeedom from anything obstrnctive. 

1605 Shaks. Mescl. iti.i. 133 , 1 require a clearenesse. XTax 
Bradley Philos. Ace. Whs, Nat. 171 The clearness of their 
Stems, without Knots. x86g Daily News 30 Mar., This 
clearness of the road considerably facilitated their march. 

Gleaar-obsCTire. [Translation of It chiaro- 
scuro or F. clair-obscur ; a good deal used towaids 
the end of the i8th c., but not now the usual term.] 
=Chiaiio8oubo. Also fig. 

1778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. 443 Drawing and the clear- 
obscure were cultivated. 1784 J. Barry Led. Art v. (1848) 
i/jr Neither does ' the dear-obscure’ (which an ingenious 
writer has adopted) come fully to the desired point [under- 
stood hy the Italian word chiaroscuro, andf the French 
clair-o 6 scur]i for the word ‘clear’ is .. equivocal. 1789 
Mrs. Piozsi Jottni. France II. 333 The clear obscure of 
Rembrandt. 1816 Byron Parisma i, In the heaven that 
clear obscure, So softly dark, and darkly pure, Which fol- 
lows the decline of day. 1880 Daily News 30 Sept. 5/r A 
doubtful light, a sort of clear-obscure . , thrown on the sub- 
ject of dress. 

Clearsaoh. : see Clairschach. 
Cleav-si'ghted, a. Having clear sight, 
especially mental ; disceruing, 

3586 T, B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. i. (15891 483 Such as 
had rather guide the blinde, than follow the wise and deere- 
sighted. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 540 Human 
reason was clear-sighted enough to perceive the salutary 
effects of this maxim. 1849 J, Hare Pat. Serm. II. irg 
The veil which is still spread out before the clearest- 
sighted eyes. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § a (1883) 164 A 
dear-sighted man of business. 

Hence dea-r-si'ghtedness. 
a 1691 T. Barlow Rem. (16931 527 Endowed with a perfect 
dear sightedness, in order to view the Sun and the Stans. 
i860 Abp. Thobison Laivs Th. Pref. 4 Reward the under- 
standing with accessions of strength and clearsightedness. 
Clear-starcll, o. To stiffen and dress linen 
with clear or colourless starch. 

1709 Steele Yaf/er No. 37 p 8 If the said Servant can 
Clear-Sta^, Lisp and Tread softly. 171a _ Sped. No. 

e ^ Widowj ^vho ^Vsishes cind can clear-starch 

his Bands. 

Hence Clea'r-staxehed /pi, a. (often fig^ ■ 
Clea'x-staxclilxiff vbl. sh. ; Clea r-staxcher, one 
who clear-starches, esp. as a vocation. 

X709 Steele Toiler No. iiS PS Your Petitioner was bred 

Fielding Love in 
good old 

n of ciea;-starching, instead of that heathenish 
,*774 ^ett. Mag. II. 9 Their stiff. 
^ ““I*; *®*4 Mitforu 
n ‘ 4 clear-starched caul. 

3855 Mrs. Gaskell North 4- be, I am getting to he a 

^ot. 413 To find 

tcacn clear-starching at your school. 

Clear-story, variant of Clkebstoby. 

Cleat (klxt), sb. Also 4 oleete, 5-6 olete, (5 
2^.®' 1 8-9 cleat; 7, 9 {dial.) elate, 

Li his, although evidenced only JErom 14th c., clearly 
goes back to an OE. *cleat :-WGer. *klaitt, OSax. 


type hfDu. dooi, Du. ball, OHG chlo^, 
MHG. Mbs, lum 23 , clump, ball, pommel of swoid, 
wedge, mod.G. klosz clot, clod, Inmp, dumpling. 
(The Norse kUt pommel, is from LG. or Du.) 
The OTeut. klatito, was from the same root of 
which the weak grade klut- has given Clot. 
Outside Teutonic, Kluge compares Lith. ghidus 
cohering, glausti to join closely, jpiess together. 
The primary meaning was evidently ‘ firm lump 
whence the senses ‘ clump, ball ’ on the one hand, 
and ' wedged mass, wedge ’ on the other. MHG. 
still had both; in English the sense ‘wedge ’ sm- 
vives, on the continent that of ‘ lump, ball ’.] 

1. A wedge. (Now applied esi>. to the small 
wedges used in securing the movable parts of a 
scythe and a plough.) 

3439 Mem. Ripoti (Surteesi III 146 Et in j clete emp. de 
Will. Joy, od. ex convendone. £1440 Prom}. Parv. 8r 
Clyte, or dote, or vegge [».n clete or wegge], amens, xggo 
Staujord Chnrchm, Acd. in Antiguary (3888) 211 For 
making iij yron cletes and nayles iiijri'. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 111. 33 V® The Syth Hoop, and Clat, are those 
that fasten the Sythe to the Swath. Ibtd, ni. 333/2^ The 
Plow elates, a kind of Wedge to raise the Beaine higher 
or lower. 3879 Miss Jackson ShropsJu Word-bk , Cleat, 
cut. Glut, a small wedge. ‘ I mun get some cluts for ’em 
afore I can begin to mow.' x%4 R. Holland C/ter/i. Gloss. 
(E.D,S.l, elate or Cleat, the small iron wedges used in 
fastening the parts of a scythe together are called cleats. 

2. Naut. Oiig. a small wedge of wood bolted on 
its side to a spar, etc., that it may by the thickness 
of its head stop anything from slipping {stop-cleat), 
afford footing to one dimbing {step-cleat), or 
serve as a point of attachment or resistance. Solid 
cleats '. similar pieces left m shaping a plank. 

1377 Pol. /’<i«»m(i859)I. 217 And to that sebip ther longed 
a barge, Of al Fiaunce gaf nougt a deete. 3626 Capt. 
Smith Acetd. Fug. Seamen 13 An entring ladder or cleats. 
1678 Phillips, Cleat, a small Wedge of wood fastned on 
the Yards, to keep any Ropes from slipping. 1794 Riggins 
^ Seamatislup 1 . 164 Stop-cleats are nailed to yard-arms, to 
prevent the slipping of the lig^ng and the gammoning, and 
to stop collars on masts. 18^ Sir G. Head Tour Rotne I. 
47 A man who ascended by means of cleats nailed to the 
side for the purpose. xSgx H. Melville Whale xxxv. i7r 
Lofty spars to which the look-outs ascended by means of 
nailed cleats. 1878 Spry Cruise ChalUuger x. (ed. 7) 172 
Strengthened by timheis lashed with split rattan to solid 
cleats left for the purpose in each plank. 

b. The name is extended to pieces of wood (or 
iron) of various shape.s, bolted on to pails of the 
ship for securing the ends of ropes, etc. 

JSelaytng cleat : a block of wood or metal with two hoi ns 
round which a rope is belayed 01 twisted : if fastened in the 
deck for greater strength these are called dech-cleat. Range 
deed', a belaying cleat used for tacks and bow-hnes. Arm 
cleat: a belaying cleat with one horn or arm only. Thumb- 
cleat : a small arm cleat. Comb-cleat : a semicircular piece 
of wood bolted on by its diameter, having a hole to receive 
a grommet or cringle, or pass a rope end thiough. 

17^ Falconer Did, Marine (1789', Cleats, pieces of 
wood of different shapes, used - to fasten ropes upon in a 
ship_ 3794 Rigging is Seamanship I. 4 Comb Cleats are 
straight on the inner edge, and round on the back, with a 
hollow cavity in the middle. Ibid., Sling Cleats of lower 
yards, are made with one arm : Thumb-cleats are similar to 
sling-cleats, but smaller, to hang any thing thereon. Ibid. 
1 . 164 Arm or Sling-cleais. .have an arm at one end, which 
lies over the straps of the jeer blocks to prevent theii being 
chaffed. Ibid., Range-cleats are shaped like belaying- 
cleats, but are much larger, and are bolted through the 
middle. 1825 H. Gascoigne Nosj. Fame 72 The Jibs and 
Staysails smart they hoist-away And to their Gleets the 
Haulyaids taught belay. 3833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
(1862) 347 A cot, or hammock, slung from cleats \i,e. Comb 
cleats] nailed to the beams above. 

c. A block of wood bolted on to the side of a 
ship to catch the end of one of the shores by which 
the ship is supported in dry dock, or in the launch- 
ing cradle {launching cleat). 

3856 Kane Arct.Ex/l. I. xxix. ^02 The shores are made 
to take hold under heavy cleats spiked below the bulwarks. 
1869 Sir E. Reed Shtpowld, i. a By the giving way of the 
bolts of the launching cleat, she was let down till the bilge 
bore on the wharf. 3879 White Shipbmld in Cassells 
Techn Edtic, IV. 223/2 At the moment of launching, the 
fore-ends of the dog-shores aie knocked down, .clear of the 
cleats, and the vessel is left free to move. 

d. See quot. (App. = hanging knees ) 

r 1850 Rudtm. Nevuig. (Weale) 107 Cleats, pieces of VROod, 
of various shapes, according to their uses, either to resist or 
support great weights, bolted under beams to support them 
where pillars are not used. 

3. A wedge-shaped or other piece fastened on, 
or left projecting, for any pm pose; e.g, as a 
handle ; a trunnion-biacket on a gun-can iage. 

x6xx Cotgr , Auche, a round haspe of yron, or cleit of 
wood, wherin the harrell of a windles turneth. 1833 Mab- 
RYAT P. Simple XV, Double breechings were rove on the guns 
. .and stroi^ cleats nailed behind the trunnions. x8^ in 
Arclueol. XXKI. 252 (D.) The four corners [of the coffin] 
were strenrthened by iron bandies or cleets. 1883 W. C: 
Borlase ibtd 3 CLIX. 186 It [an urn] possessed two cleats 
or embryo handles. 3887 A. Atkinson ibid. L. 365 On the 
inside of the patch, three cleats or projections have been 
left, carved out of the solid wood. 

4. A short piece of wood (or iron) nailed on 
transversely to a piece of j'oinery, in order to secure 
or strengthen it ; also to give footing on a sloping 
gangway, etc. 


CLEAVAGE. 

X854 Encycl.Brii. IV. 277/2 A ciadle or wooden trough 
With * cleats ' or ribs fastened aciosb the bottotiu 1859 I* • 
Griffiths ArtiL S Breadth [of a box], 7? in. 

including the cleat. 1873 J. Richards Wood^worktiig 
Factories 176 A hard wood board.. split throughout its 
length, but held together by the ci oss cleats. i88x Alcc/wntc 
§ 487 Sciew a piece of wood, 01 cleat as it is technically 
termed, to this cross piece at F. _ 

b. dial, in several applications (see qnots.). 

A 1825 Forby Voc. East Anglia, Chat, a thin metallic 
plate. Jockles and horse-dealeis call the light shoe of a 
running-horse, a elate, 1825 Britton Wiltsh, Words 
(E. D. S.), Cleet, a patch. 3847 78 Halliwell, Cleat, a piece 
of iron worn on shoes by countiy people. Cleat-boanis, 
mud pattens, .to enable a peison to walk on the mud with- 
out smkuig into it. 1888 T. T. Wildridge Northumbria 
128 This is a ‘ cleat ’ or wedged-up patch. 

6. Mining: sec quols (Ferh, a different word.) 

1853 Coal-trade Terms, Northumbld, ^ Dw’h.os Cleat, 
the vertical joints or facings in coal or stone. .There are 
frequently two cleats in coal, at which, when distinct, the 
coal may be broken into rhomboidal fiagmcnts. 3878 A. 
Grcln Coal i. 17 One of the faces calltd the ‘bord’ or 
‘ cleat ’ is very marked. 

Cleat (kirt), zf. [f. Cleat j/l] 

1 . traits. To fasten to, or with, a cleak; to fur- 
nish with cleats. 

3794 Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 34 Cleating of yard.s. 183s 
Sir J. Ross N.-W. Pass. iii. 38 Haiingjasned and cleated 
the heel about ten feet below the lower rigging. 3847 Key 
Recov, 34 Chocks of timbei firmly bolted and cleated 

to each bow. x88z Century Mag, Oct. 827 Another wide 
door led, hy a gently descending cleated platfoiiii, to the 
ground. 

2 . dial. (See quols, and cf. Cleat s 5 .‘b.) 

a 1825 Fordy Voc. East Anglia, Cleat, to strengthen with 
thin plates of metal. Shoe-heels are often cleated with 
iron; and kitchen utensils woin thin, with copper. 3825 
Britton Wiltsh. Words, Cleet, to mend with a patch. 
Cleath, obs. foim of Cluaij, to clothe. 
Cleavable (klf‘vab’1), a. [f. CijEayb -t- 
-ABLB.] That can be cloven, cleft, or split ; ad- 
mitting of cleavag;e, 

3846 Worcester cites Penny Cycl. 3856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. v. xviii. § 3 In laige locks the cleavable or 
frangible natme was the thing that necessarily struck him 
most. i88x Geikic Wyoming in Mdcm, Mag. XLIV. 234 
Fink cleavable orthoclase felspar. 

Cleavage (klf ■ved5). [f. Cleave v. + -aoe.] 

1 . The action of cleaving or sjiliUing crystals 
and certain rocks along theii lines of natural fissure ; 
the slate of being so cleft. 

3836 Cleaveland Mill 9 The primitive forms of crystals 
can he ascertained only by mechanical division. This pro- 
cess, sometimes called cleavage by lapidaries, consists in 
separating thin luYers or slices from the sides, edges, 01* 
angles of a crystallized substance in a given direction. 3833 
Bbewstcr Optics xvii § go. 145 We may by a new cleavage 
replace the imperfect face by a better one. 

b. Min. Airangement in laminoe which can be 
split asunder, and along the planes of which the 
substance naturally splits ; fissile slrnclui e ; ihc 
jiroperty of splitting along such planes. 

3830 Sm J. Herscull Stud. Nat, Phil. 291 'I'lie texture 
or cleavage of a mineral. 3869 Roscol EUm. Chem. 19X 
Crystalline bodies exhibit . . a peculiar power of splitting 
in certain directions more leauily than in others, called 
cleavage. 

c. Geol. Slaty cleavage : the fissile structure in 
certain locks, especially in clay slate and similar 
aigillaceous rocks, whereby these split into the 
thin laminre or ‘ slates ' used in loofing, etc. Thi.s 
stnictiire is quite distinct from, and in origin pos- 
leiior to, the stratification and jointing, the cleav- 
age-lines crossing these at any and every angle, 
while parallel to themselves over extensive tracts 
of country. 

1839 Murchison Silurian Syst. 574 The observation of 
Professor Sedgwick on the slaty cleavage of mountains. 
384s Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. 116 A formation of quarts 
which, .had neither cleavage nor stratification, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac.z, 1 learned that cleavage and stratification were 
. .totally distinct from each other. x88a Geikil Text-hk, 
Geol. 321 This superinduced fissility or ‘cleavage’ has 
resulted from an internal rearrangement of the particles in 
planes perpendicular to the direction In which the rocks 
have been compressed. 

d. (with pli) The direction or plane in which 
a crystal or rode may be split. 

1837 B. Jameson Char. blin. 135 The cleavages are not 
parallel with any of the planes of the crystal. 1869 Tyn- 
dall Light 73 By following these three cleavages it is easy 
to obtain from the crystal diamond-shaped laminae of any 
rrauired thinness. 

gen. The action or faculty of cleaving or 
splitting asunder ; the state of being cleft ; divi- 
sion. lit. and fig. 

*^7 Short Stud , Erasm, 4 Luther (ed. s) 26 

When differences of religious opinion arose, they split society 
to Its foundation. The lines of cleavage penetrated every- 
where. 3879 Barimg-Gould Germany I. 60 We lament, m 
England, the cleavage between the classes. 3886 Spurgeon 
T^ecK, Dim. Ps. csTiii. Introd,, This psalm is divided by 
the Selah. We prefer to follow the natural cleavage, and 
therefore have made no other dissection of it. 

3 . attrib., esp, in cleavage-plane. 

3831 Brewster Optics xxv. 2x4 Analcime has certainly no 
cleavage planes. x86a Dana Man. Geol. 55 A broad, even, 
lustrOTS cleavage-suriace. 1875 Dawson Dawn 0/ Life v. 
137 The loganite . . shows traces of cleavage-lines. 3878 
Gurney Crystallog. 8 Most crystals can be separated into 
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indefinitely thin slices, which are bounded by flat surfaces 
called cleavage-planes. i88a Geikie TexUbk. Goal ii. ii. 
§ 6. 12I ' Clay-slate’ has generally been applied solely to 
argillaceous rocks possessing this cleavage-structure. 

Cleave, sb. Irish. Also 6 oleefe. [ad. Ir. clwhh 
basket, cage, chest.] A basket. Hence Oleavefiil. 

1586 J. Hooker Gif aid. Irel. in Holinshed II. 97/2 [He] 
WTapt the yoong patient as tenderlie as he could, and had 
him conueied in a cleefe with all speed to Ophalie. 1801 
Mar. Edgeworth Castle Rackrent (1886) 39 A couple of 
cleavesful of the sods of his farm 1882 Standard 8 Dec. 
3/4 The body . . was placed in a cleave, or basket used for 
carrying turf. 1886 J. H. Tuke Re^t. Distrib. Seed Potato 
Fund, Hugh C — . .has only two or three ' cleaves* of pota- 
toes m the woild. 

Cleave, var. of Cleve, cliff, steep declivity. 
Cleave (kl?v), 0.1 Pa. t. clove, clave, 

cleaved, clefb; Pa. pple. cloven, clove, 
cleaved, clefb. Forms : see below. [Common 
Tent. ; OE. cUofan, cUofan, pa. t. cliaf^ pi. clufon, 
pa. pple. clofen^ corresp. to OS. cliotan (MDu. 
clieven, driven, Du. klieveii), OHG. chhoban 
(MHG., mod.G. klieben), ON. kljtifa (Sw. klyfva, 
Da. Move), not recorded in Gothic OTeut. type 
*kleut-, klatib — klutuin, khtbam-, corresp. to pre- 
Teutonic *gleubh-, in Gr. ‘ to oit with a 

knife, carve ’, and peih. L. glnb- ‘ to peel, flay’. 

The early ME. inflexion was deoven (eleven), 
d^f (pi. duven), doveft. Assimilation to the pa. 
pple. soon changed the plural of the pa. t. to 
doven, dove, and by 14th c. dove was extended to 
the singular, where d^, dive, became obs. about 
1500, making the later inflexion deve, dove, cloven. 
The pa. pple. had also the shortened form clave, 
which survives as a variant in poetry. A pa. t. 
clave occurs in northern wiiters in 14th c., passed 
into general use, and was very common down to 
c 1600 ; it survives as a Bible archaism. A weak 
inflexion cleaved came into use in 14th c. ; and 
subsequently a form deft ; both are still used, cleft 
esp. in pa. pple., where it interdianges with cloven, 
with some differentiation in particular connexions, 
as ' cleft stick ‘ cloven foot ’ : see these words. 

From the 14th c. the inflexional foims of this verb have 
tended to run together with those of Cleave* 'to stick’. 
Though the latter was originally dive, it had also the 
valiants cleorue, ctCve, the latter of which at length prevailed ; 
the two verbs having thus become identical in the present 
stem were naturally confused in their other inflexions. 
The (originally noithem) pa. t ctaoe, which appeared in 
both in 14th. c , is not normal in either; it was apparently 
analogical, taken over from one of the other classes of strong 
vbs. having a in the past, as from heke, irak(e, broken, 
Speke, spaMfi, spoken. (It would of coarse be possible to 
expl ain the pa. t. singular clave in the same way. ) The weak 
pa. t. and pa. pple. cleaved were probably mainly taken over 
from Cleave*, where they were original; but they might 
also arise independently in this verb. For the subsequent 
shortening of cleaved to cleft, there was the obvious pre- 
cedent of leave, left, bereave, bereft, etc.] 

A. Forms. 

1 . Present stem, a, i cldofan, 2-4 cleove-n, 
2-7 cleve, cleue, (4-5 clefe, olewe,) 5-6 cleeue. 

axoooGUss. Prudent. (Record) ijo (Bosw.) Cleofan, sebi- 
dere. e laoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 He wile smite, .mid egge 
and cleuen. C1300 K. Alis. 770a Many an hed wolde Y 
cleove. *340 Hampoee Pr, Consc. 6736 pair hertes sal 
nere clewe {v. r. clefe]. 1483 Cath Ang-l. 67 To cleye, sent- 
dere. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixxxii. 763 Which will soone 
riue, or cleeue asunder. *7*7 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. 
Hoof hurt, The horn doth crack and cleve. 
fl. 6- cleave, (cleaue). 

1530 Palso. 486/2, I cleave a sonder. 1538 Warde tr. 
Alexis' Seer. 112b, It cleaveth soonest by the Are. 1610 
Folkingham Art Surv. i. viii. 17 That Earth, that . . doth 
clift and cleaue. 1697 Dryden Pirg., Pref. to Past , The 
homely Employment of cleaving Blocks. 

7. 5 olyu-yn, 5-6 ,clyue (-ve), 6 clyflfe, 6-7 
cliue (-ve). 

6 1440 Promp. Para. 82 Clyvyn or Parte a-sundyr a[s] 
men doone woode, findo. 1338 Phaer .Mfteid v. (iS73) 
N iiij. Along by heauen his arow driues. therwith the skies 
he cliues. 1370 Levins Manip. ii7_ To clyffe, semdere 
1575TUHBCRV. Venerie 13s Clyve the sides one from another. 
163* Raleigh's Appar. 90 To chue and pierce the air. 1686 
Wilding in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 264 For 
Wood & diving it . . 44. xod. 

2 . Past tense, a. sing. 1 cl^af, 2-3 clsef, 3 clef, 
4-5 cleef, clefe, 5 cleve ; rare plural 4 clef. 

c 1203 Lay. 21390 Enne cniht atwa [he] clsef. a 1300 Fall 
4 Pasi., in E. E. P. 70 (1862) 14 Hi .clef is. swet heit at wo. 
c 1330 R. Brunne ChroH. (1810I 326 pe walle porghout pet 
cleTT c 1400 Maundev. viii. 86 The Roche deef in two. c 1400 
Destr. Trao/ 7318 He clefe hym to pe colei. C1440 Cetierydes 
3035 He cleue a ij his hede. 

p. plur, I clufon, 3 cluuen ( =-ven), 4 clowen 
( = -ven), 4- clone, clove ; sing. 4-7 clone, (4 
olowe, 5 clofe, 6 cloaue), 4- clove (klJwv). 

937 Bait. Brunanb. in O. E. Chron., Bordweal dufan 
afaran Eadweardes. c 1203 Lay. 1920 His ban to-duuen. 
<11300 Cursor M. 7810 (Gott.) His herte in tua i wat i clowe 
Iv. r. claif, claue, cleef]. c 1300 H. Alis. 276s This Thebes 
seyghen how men heom clowen# c *43® GeneK (Roxb.) 
3169 Clofe the heid in twoo. 1490 Caxton Eneydos li. 144 
Rneas ». clone hym vnto the teeth# *535 Covekdalb Ps% 
Ixxviii. ts -He cloaue the hard rockes. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
1. iv. 17s ^^en thou clouest thy Crownes i'th’middle. 170a 
Rowe Tatnerl. v. i. 2203, I clove the Villain down. 1883 
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Longm. Mag. July s86 Into.. the crowd porters clove their 
way with shouts. 

7. 4-7 claue, (4-6 elaif^^f, 5 claf, clafe, claffe, , 
6- clave (kl^'v). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6 s 6 a (Cott ) It claue [v.r. clef, deef, cleue], 
and gaue pam redi gat. 1373 Barbour Bruce v. 633 He the 
hede till the hainyss claiff [v.r. clafe]. C1430 .Syr Getter. 
(Roxb. 1 475a He clafe his shelde in twoo. 1483 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. (iSBo) 169 Hyt daflfe a marble stone. 1470-83 Malory 
Arthur -xvin. i. I1889) 689 He daf his helme. £’1330 Ld. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 305 He claue him to the 
sholders.^ 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 399 Richt to the 
schulderis doun he claif his heid. 1363 Homilies ii. Death 

Pass. Christ II. (18^)422 The stones clave a sunder. i6tx 

IBLE Ps. IxsAiii. 15 Hee claue the rockes in the wildernes. 
1733 Wesley IVks. (1872) II. 331 _The earth also clave 
asunder. 1883 Bible (Rev '^Ps. Ixxviu. 13 He clave the sea. 

5. 4-5 cleued(e, eleved(e, (5 -wed, -vyd, 
cleufit\ 8-9 cleaved (klfvd). 

<;x3oo 234oAfayrbaroun, Hedevedtothebieste 

adoun. /diVf. 3790 He clewjd his scheld. cx^oo Destr. 
Troy 4034 fllodys . . into caues . . cleuflt the erthe. a 1440 
Sir Eglatn. 746 He clevyd hym by the rugge-hone. 1762 
Falconer Shipw. i. (R.) She deav’d the wat'ry plain. 1833 
Kane Grinnell Exp xlvu. (1856) 444 As they cleaved the 
misty atmosphere. 

6. 6- cleft (kleft). 

? a 1300 Chester PI. (1847) n. 70 The roccke that never 
before clyfte Clave that men mighte knowe. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. I. li. M It . . deft his head. 1671 AIilton P, R. iii. 
438 As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft. 1732 Young 
Brothers i. i, I cleft yon Alpine rocks, a 1S39 Praed 
Poems (1864) H* 4 °^ She deft it with her lover’s brand. 

3 . Pa. pple. a. i-a clofen, 2-7 clouen, 2- cloven 

(klJ^a-v’n). 

£910 Charter Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. 179 Ofasr ea on 
clofenan hlinc. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls] 4420 
Lite failled pat he ne had Clouen pe hed. £1420 Ltoer 
Cocorum (1862) 18 When pou base. .Clown horn. *377. B. 
Googe HeresbacKs Huso. n. (1586) 55 The stalke being 
tenderly doven. X761 Hume Hxst. Eng. I. viii. x8a Hav- 
ing cloven his head with many blows. x86o Tyndall Glac. 

I. § I. X Cloven into thin plates. 

) 3 . 4-5 clove, yclove, %-poet. clove (klouv). 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 49 To haue y done hym al pat bed. 
£ 1383 Chaucer L. G, Ir. 738 Tisbe, This wal , . Was done 
a two. £ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1033 pe armes. .from burr’ body 
y dove so was. 17x9 ''iowtaReoenge v. ii. Till I had dove 
thy crest, c x8oo K. White Gondol. Ixiv, His head, half 
dove in two. 

7. ^-5 cleued, 7- cleaved Otlrvd). (Always 
used in Min. and Gcoll) 

c 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) Whan pe whal was to- 
cleued. x43a-3o tr. Htgdett (Rolls) I. 353 A rodde, deuede 
in the hier parte of it. 1694 Narborough .< 4 ££. Sev. Late 
Voy.t. (17x1) SI Cleaved in his Quarteis. x8x8 W. Phillips 
Outl. Miu.jjrGeol. (ed. 3) 16 The topaz can only he readily 
cleaved in one direction. X830 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 
Seven Administr. (1837) II. 35 A force that would have 
cleaved an elephant in twain. 

8. 5- cleft. 

1382 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 5* Stoonys ben deft [v.r. 
clouen, 1388 weren clone]. 13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
v. lx. (1495} 176 The gynewe whyche is slytte and clouen . . 
for yf a veyne be slytte and defte. 1330 Palsg. 486/2 As 
wodde is defte. X59X Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 103 How 
oft hast thou with periury deft the roote? 1733 Wesley 
Wks. (X872) II. 331 One part of the solid stone is cleft from 
the rest. <1x839 Fraed (X864) I. 352 His steel cap 
deft in twain. 

Gloved, pa. t. and pple.'. ? error for sieved, 

X4. . TundaHs Vis. 1200 As he was dofy-d, styllhe stod. 
£1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymou iL 61 He cloned hym to the 
teeth, 

S. Signification. 

1 . trans. To part or divide by a cutting blow ; 
to hew asunder ; to split Properly used of pait- 
ing wood, or the like, ‘ along the grain ’, i. e. be- 
tween its parallel fibres ; hence, of dividing any- 
thing in the direction of its length, height, or 
depth ; also, of dividing slate or crystals along 
their cleavage planes, and other things at their 
joints. 

<i xxao Gerefa in Atiglia IX. 261 In miclum ^efyistum 
timber cleofan. c 1300 Havelok 917 Ful wel kan ich denen 
shides. 1481 Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 14 A grete oke 
whiche he had begonne to cleue. 1399 Shaics. Much Ado 

II. i. 261 She would hauemade Hercules, .haue deft bis club 
to nu^e the fire. i6ix Bible G’£».xxii. 3 Abraham.. claue 
the wood for the burnt offering. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
II. 484 The Dog-star cleaves the thirsty Ground. 2703 
Otway Orphan ii. iiL 316, 1 . . clove the Rebel to the Chine. 
1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers {i7g^ 1 . ni. 205 A batcher swoie 
he would cleave her head. 1&3 H. J. Brooke_ 
Crysiallogr. 44 If a cube ofhlende. be cleaved in directions 
parallel to its diagonal planes. 2872 E. P^cock Mabel 
Heron iv. SS The sections into which our society is cleft. 

b. Often with asunder, in two, etc. To cleave 
down '. to cut down. 

[See A 20.] £1200 K. Alis. 2231 A-two [he] cleued his 
scheld. £ 1320 Sxr Bettes 45*4 Man and hors he deuede 
doun. £ 1490 Adam Bel j- Clym C. 601 Cloude^ . - Claue 
the wand in to. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. xi 39 The knotty 
sting Of his huge taile he quite in sunder deft. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for M. iii. i. 63 To cleaue a heart in twaine. 1796 
Morse Attier. Geog. I, 610 The mountain being cloven 
asunder. 1833 Macaulay Hist Eng. III. 361 He was 
cloven down while struggling in the press. 

0. To pierce and penetrate (air, water, etc.). 
Also to cleave one's way through. 

X338 and 1631 [see A i yj 

1671 Milton P. R. ul 433 At their passing cleave the 
Assyrian flood. 1704 Pope IVuidsor For. 188 Ihe fieice 


eagle cleaves the liquid sky. 1791 Cowper /AV nf ix. 447 
Cleaving with my prows The waves of Hellespont. 1827 
Carlyle Richter Misc., Whose wailings have cleft the 
general ear. 1832 Conybeare & H. St. Paul (1862) I. ix. 
263 The vessel , . would soon cleave her way through the 
strait. i8j7 L, Morris Epic Hades 11. 17s No sunbeam 
cleaves the twilight. 

d. To intersect, penetrate, or fissure, in position. 

1808 J. Barlow Colttmb, 1. 247 Thine is the stream ; it 

cleaves the well known coast. 1874 H. Reynolds John 
Bapt. iv. 232 Caverns which still cleave the limestone 
rocks. 

e. Phrases. To cleave a hair', cf. ‘to split 
hairs ’. + To cleave the pin ; (in archery) to hit 
the pin in the centre of the white of the butts (see 
Pin) ; hence fig.. 

13M Marlowe xst Pi. Tattiburl. ii. iv, For kings are 
clouts that every man shoots at, (]ur crown the pm that 
thousands seek to cleave. 1392 Shaks, Row, 4 ful. ii, iv. 
15 The very pinue of his heart cleft with the blind Bowe- 
bwesbut-shaft. a 1626 Miohleton No Wit like JVotitau's 
(]:L\ I'll cleave the black pin 1' the midst of the white. 
2633 Fuller Ch. Hist. iii. vi. § 31 To cleave an hair be- 
twixt the spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. Ibid, ix, hi. 
§ 14 M''. Fox came not up in all particulais to cleave the pin 
of Conformity (as refusing to subscribel yet, etc. 

2 . To separate or sever by dividing or splitting- 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27743 (Cott.) Man[s] aun wiit it fra him 

deulsse. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSro) 320 Fro jie body 
his heued . . did he cleue. X420 [see A 3 jS], 1373 [see 
A I 7]. 1733 [see A 3 6]. 1857-8 Sears Aihatt. ix. 74 To 
cleave away our effete coverings. 1873 Mrs. Charles in 
Sunday Mag. Jans 625 The dreadful chasm cleaving us 
into separate existence was gone. 

3 . intr. for (rejl.) To split or fall asunder. 

<2x225 Leg. Rath. 2027 Hit bigon to claterin al & to 

deouen. a 1300 Cursor M. 6251 pou sal see it cleue in tua. 
Ibid. 24419 pe stanes claf. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xviii. 61 
'pet wal wagged and clef, c 1440 Protttp. Parv. Sa Clyue, or 
ryue by the selfe, ritito, risco. 1575 Turberv. Fakottrie 
302 The beake bemnneth to wve and dive from hir head. 
x6xx Bible Nutnb. xvi. 31 'The ground claue _ asunder. 
<2x641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Men. 220 The vaile of the 
Temple shall cleave in twaine. X704 Newton Opiicks (J.l, 
It deaves with a glossy polite substance. 1841 Lane A rab. 
Nts. I. 99 He struck the earth with his feet, and it clove 
asunder, and swallowed him. 

4 . intr. To cleave one’s way, penetrate, pass. 

1635 Frattcion x. 18 Cleaving through the Presse, he did 
approach unto him, etc. 1 803 Wordsw. Prelude iii. (1850) 68 
Through the inferior throng I dove Of the plain Burghers 
1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxix, As our swift frigate cleaved 
through the water. 1863 Swinburne Poems 4 Ball., Lament, 
74, I have deft through the sea-straits narrow. 

Cleave (kUv), 0.^ Pa. t. cleaved, clave; 
Pa. pple. cleaved. Forms : see below. [OE. 
had two verbs ; cUfan str. ^cldf, pi. clifon, cl fen), 
and clifian, cle^an wk. (cKfode, -od), (i) The 
former was a (Jom. Teut. strong vb., in OS, bi- 
kltian to adhere (MDu. cKban to cling, climb, 
Du. beklijven to adhere, stick), OHG. cjiltban 
(MHG. rare, kltban) to adhere, stick, ON. kltfa 
to clamber, climb by clinging OTeut. *kltt!-an, 
perhaps ultimately f. simpler root kli- to stick : 
cf. C1.111B, Clay, Clam. Of this sir. vb. OE. 
shows only a few examples of the present. Us 
place being generally taken by (2) the derivative 
clifian, corresp. to ( 5 S. clibon (MDu. eleven, Dn. 
kleveii), OHCr. chlebin (MHG, and G. kleben) 
OTeut. *kht>Sjan, f. weak stem klid- of the 
strong vb. This had in OE. the variants cliqfian, 
cleofian (with 0 or et fracture of i; cf. lifian, 
leofan, to live, Sc. leeve), whence in ME. dive, 
and cleve, cleeve ; the latter finally prevailed, and 
is now -written cleave. Instead of the noimal 
pa. t. and pple. dived, dived, we find also from 
14th c. clave, occas. clef clof clove, and in 17th c. 
cleft ; in the pple. clave, clove, and cleft. At pre- 
sent cleave, cleaved; the ordinary inflexion, hut 
the influence of the Bible of 161 1, in which cleeve is 
frequent (beside, and in the same sense as, cleaved), 
has made that an admissible form : clave, cleft are 
now left to Cleave v^■ 

The final piedominance tX cleve rather than clive as the 
ME. form made the present stem identical in form with 
that of Cleave 0.* to split. Hence their inflexional forms 
were naturally also confused, and to some extent blended 
or used indiscriminately. The pa. t, clave attached itself 
ill the i4rii c. to both; in this verb it corresponds to the 
original stiong pa. t. *cldf, but does not appear to be con- 
tinuous with it ; it was prob. a new form due to analogy : see 
note to CleaveI. The occasional pa. t. c/i^helongs pro- 
perly to Cleave* ; as perhaps also cl^f, clave. (The occas. 
pa. pples. clave, clave, are from the pa. t.) The -weak in- 
flexion cleaved is of course pioper to this verb, and prob. 
was transferred hence to Cleave'. The shortened cleft 
found in both, appears to be due to the analogy of leave, 
I ft, bereave, -r^. To the same analog m pi obably due 
the mod. spelling cleave in both verbs : this is not etymolo- 
gical, for both words had close e in ME., and would pioperly 
now be cleeve or eheve.") 

A. Forms. 

1 . Present stem. a. i clffon, clifian, 3-6 oliue(n, 
olyu0(u, (4 clyiiy), 6 olive (kliv). 

<2 xooo in Thorpe Hotn. II. 530 (Bosw.) Din tunge clifaS to 
Sinum gomum. c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 372 And erSe freten wile 
he mai liuen, And atter [shall] on is tunge cliuen. e 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 1901 hat al ]>y breyn scholde clyue al ahoute ys 
fuste. X36X Hollybusb Horn. Apoth. 30b, Festened ot 



CLEAVE. 

elyved upon the belly. 1563 T. Gale Autidot. ii. 8 They 
wyll-.dmetothehandei. , . 

I olio-, cleofian, 3 deou-, 4 cletuen, 4-0 
cleue^n, <; cleuy, elefej cleeue, eleve, 6 cleeve. 

a 1000 jyj^e 73 (Gr.) pa J»e him on deofiaS. ciaos Lay. 
igdo pe nome . . a suimne stede cleouieo faste. ci^pf* J'on^ 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 562 AdAervo, to cleuy to. 1483 CM.Aiigl. 
67 Cleve to. herere. 15S2 Abp. Hamilton Ca/«A. ( 1884) 36 
Cleeve to him. igM Grafton Chrcn. Eatu. IV, II. 699 
To cleve to King Henry. «i6oo C^terPL (1843-7) 214 
To them. .Which cleeve to meallwaie. 

7. 6- cleave (cleaned 

1S30 Faisgr. 486/2 Myshyrte cleaveth to my hacke, 1561 
T. Norton Calvuis Inst. iii. air The water stil cleaueth 
vppn them. 1581, 1633, etc. [see B, 2, 4]. 

2 . Past tense, a. i elif-, cHof-, oleofede, 3-5 
clivede, 3-6 clevede, 6- oleavetJ. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosji. Luke x. 11 pset dust J>st of eowre ceastre 
on uinm fotum clifode [1x40 clyofede, ii6oclefede]. c 1300 
Hmtelok 1300 A 1 that euere in Denemark liueden On mme 
armes faste clyueden. 1388 Wycuf L-ake x. 11 The poudir 
that cleued [138a cleuyde] to vs. 14B0 [see B 1]. 1568 
Grafton Ch^ti. II. 533 He..cleved to the Frenche king. 
1763 [see B 4I. 1833 Tennyson Maud in. vi. iii. 1 cleaved 
to a cause that I felt to he pure and true. 

p. 7 olefb. 

C161T Chapman Iliad xva. 350 The foes cleft one to other. 
<1x636 Bp. Asdrewes Semi. (1641) The core of corruption 
that cleft to our nature and to us. 

7. 4 olaf, (claif ), 4-7 olaue, 7- clave (klJiv). 
<ii3pa Cursor M. 20745 His hend Adi[Giiii. Adi, Fmrf. 
cleued] to pat her fast. Ibid. 20954 A gast.. pat in a maiden 
hodi claue \(SSit. claif^ Trin. clof]. 1611 Bible R-uih i. 14 
Ruth claue vnto her. 1867 Freeman JVhriH. [1876) Cot^. I. ii. 
6oMany of the Danes, .clave to thdr ancient worship. 1887 
Hall Caine Son. o/Ht^ar II. 11. xiii. 43 His tongue clave 
to his mouth. 

5 . 4 clef ; 6. 4 clof, 7-9 clove. 
a 130a Cursor M, 20745 (Gott.) His^hend clef to pe here 
fast e 1340 IKd. 20954 (Trin.) pat in a maydenes body 
clof. 1693 Washington tr. Milton’s Be/. Pop. (1851) 
Pref. 10 You say, their tongues clove to the roof of their 
mouths. .1 wish they had clove there to this day. 1885 E. 
Arnold Seer. Death vs Bethink How those of old, the 
saints, clove to their word. 

3 . Pa.^le. a. 1 difod, deofod, 3-6 cleued, 
6 dyued, 6-9 deaved. 

exaoo Trin, Coll. Horn, 73 Als hit cleued were. 1535 
Coverdale Job xxxi. 5 Yf I haue cleued vnto vanitie. 1837 
T. J. Blunt Pledn Serm. Ser. lit. (i86i) 256 That the 
Formulmies of the Church. .shouItL be cleaved unto. 
i 9 . 7 cleft. 

1641 Brome Joviall Crew in. Wks. 1873 III. 411 Unlesse 
..yon have at least cleft or slept together. 

7. 7 clAve, dove. 

Rogers Naeonan 16 Had they clave to their duty. 
1693 [see 3 clove]. 

B. Signification. 

1 . To stick fast or adhere, as by a glutinous sur- 
face, to (f on, upon, t«). (The perfect tenses were 
formerly fonneti ■with be^ 

c 807 K. ./Elfred Gregory's Past, xl-wi. 361 His ilssces lima 
clifao tele on ocirum. c 1000 .£lfric Lev.\. 8 Ealle pa pinx pe 
to pare lifre cliiiap. c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 73 Cleued bi im 
tunge to mine cheken gif ich foigete pe ierusalem. a 1300 
Fra^. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 220 Ren-forst. .deveth in hegges 
al aboute. cs^jp Cookesy 21 Jif it cleuey, let it boyle. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eiig. cci. 182 A dropeoi drye blode . . 
cleued on his bond. 1535 Coverdale Job xxix, 10 Their 
tonges cleued [i6xx cleaned] to the rofe of their mouthes. 
XS61 HollybUSh Iloiit. Apoth, 30 b, A pece of papir, the 
bignes of a groate, festeued or c^ed vpon the belly. 159a 
Greene in Shahs, C. Praise 2 Unto none of you . . sought 
those bnrres to cleaue. i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 293 Water in 
small quantity cleavethjo anything that is solid. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. vL 155 Huge masses of masonry, which 
seem to cleave to the hare rock. 

2 . fig, (Formerly said of attributes or adjuncts). 

c8® K. .dSlbFREO Boeth. xvi. § 3 Nu hi [wealth & power] 

willap clilian [v.r. cliofian] on pam wyrstan monnum. 
c 1335 E. E, Allit, P. A. 119s Bot ay wolde man of happe 
more hente pen mojteu by ry3t vpon hem clyuen. 1377 
Lancl. P. pi. J 3 . xvu. 329 For kjmde cleueth [v, r. clyuep] 
ou faym euere to contrane pe soule. 1488 Caxton Chasi, 
Goddes Chyld. xxv, 73 The rote of his olde sinne cleuyth 
alway upon hym. 1581 R. Goade in Confer, ii. (1584) Liiij, 
It is no righteousnes cleaning in vs hut in Christ. 1597 
Hooeek Ecel. Pol,v. Ixix. § e The very opportunities which 
we ascribe to time cleave to the things themselves where- 
with time is joined. 1711 Addison ^eei. No. 68 p 2 The 
jPains and Anguish which naturally cleave to our Existence 
ip this World. 1790 Paley Horie Paul CX849) 396 A pecu- 
liar word or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the memory. 
1859 TennTi'SON Lancelot ^ El. 37 A horror lived about the 
tarn, and clave Like its own mists to all the mountain .side. 

3 . In wider sense : To cling or hold fast ft?; to 
attach oneself (by grasping, etc.) to {^on, upon, /«), 

c 1300 [see A. 20.] 1382 Wvclif Song of Sol. viii. 5 

What is she this . . faste cleuende vpon [w. r, to] hir Icef ? 
[Vulg. innixa mper dilecium siiavi.'] 1481 Caxton Myrr. 
H. VI. 76 Yf theculeuure clyue&be on tholyfaunt. 1577 
B. Goog% Heresbach’s Hnsb. iv.(i586) 185 The little Worme 
• - cleaving so to the Coame, as hce seemeth to be tied. 

4 . To adhere or cling to (a peison, party, prin- 
ciple, practice, etc.) ; to remain attached, devoted, 
or faithful to. (= Adhebe w. a, 3.) 

ei330 R. Brunhe Chron, (r8ro) 211, I trow on him gan 
cleue many whe present 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 219, 
i con$eiIle alle crystene cleue [», r. clyue] nou^te per-on to 
sore. 138a Wyclif Ephes. v. 31 He schal clyue to his wyf. 
148a Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxxvi. 233 In this tyme Eng- 
lysshmen moche haunted and cleued to the -w-odenes and 
folye of the straungers. 1534 Tindale Eom. xii. 9 Cleave 
Ipther i6th c. vv. deaue] vnto that which is good. 1556 
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Abp. Parker Psalter ax. 26 O heipe me Lorde .. to thee 
alone I dive. 1635 Swan Spec. M. iii. § 2. (1643) 48 _lo 
leave the literall sense.. and to cleave unto Allegories. 
1763 Wesley Wks. (1872) HI. 140 My natural will eijer 
cleaved to evil. X777 Burke Addr. AV«^ Wks. 1842 II. 
403 We exhort you . . to cleave for ever to those principles. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq, V. xxiii. 171 The mercenary 
soldiers, .clave to King Henry. 

•f 5 . To remain steadfast, stand fast, abide, con- 
tinue. Ohs. 

1 1305 Lay. 9389 For nis naueie nan oSer goraen pat 
cleouira alswa ueste. c xaso Gen. ^ hoc. 2384 Al egipte in 
his wil cliueA 1340 [see Cleaving j^/. a.'-^] 1594 Htoker 
Eccl, Pol. iv. xi. ir.) The apostles did conform the Chris- 
tians.. and made them cleave the better. 

Cleave, ohs. form of Clef. 

Cleaved (klfvd), ppl. a. Split, cloven ; having 
cleavage. 

1849 Murchison Siluria iiL 44 The pressure to which the 
. . cleaved rocks . . have been subjected. 1882 Geikie 
Texi-bk. Geol. iv. vi, 522 Fragments of cleaved rocks in an 
uncleaved conglomerate. 

Cleavelaudite (klfwlandait). Min. [Named 
in 1833 after Cleaveland the mineralogist: see 
-ITE.] A variety of albite from Chesterfield, 
Mass. 

1823 Ann. Philos. Ser.n. V. 381 , 1 have.. preferred adopt- 
ing the term Cleavelandite to denote the species. 1851 
Richardson Geol. (1855) 121 Clevelandite. 1868 Dana 
Min. (1880) 350. 

+ Clea'veless, n. Ohs. rare~\ [f. Cleave v. 
+ -LESS.] That cannot be cleft ; indivisible. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 14 Calling Gods everlast- 
ingness, a cleaveless or indivisible wow. 

Hence f Clea-velessiiesB, indivisibility. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Seh. 31 When eternity is said 
to be an everlasting now, and immensity as an every where 
cleavelesness. 

Cleaver ^ (kUwar). Also 5 clevere, 6 olyuer, 

7 clever, oleever. [f. Cleave ©.i + -eb.] 

1 . One who cleaves or splits (wood, etc.). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 67 Clevere,7£fw. 1583 Golding Caluin 
on Deni, clxvi. 1026 Euen from the Clyuer of thy wood, to 
the drawer of thy water. (1x617 Hieron Wks. (1619-20) 
II. 476 Get away . . if thou be a cleaner, to thy wedge ^d 
an axe. 1688 Land. Gas. No. 2332/2 Cleaveis and Carriers 
of Wood. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odpss*, iv, 5 Achilles, 
cleaver of the ranks of men [’AxtAA^os ^f^vopos]. 

2 . An. instrument for cleaving ; spec, a butcher’s 
chopper for cutting up carcasses. 

[Rogers Agric. ^ Pr, refers to * cleavers ' under 1449, 

1 language of record not stated.] 
Hollvband Treas.Fr, TbwF’., C<»»/F>'rf,abutcher’sknife,a 
cleauer. 1633 Massinger iv<MU Wayv. i, Cook, If that I 
had my cleaver here, I would divide your knaves head. 
1868 Stanley Westnu <4M.ii.99 The Royal Cook stood at 
the door of the Abbey with his cleaver. 

b. Marrmv-boiics and cleavers : freq. referred 
to as instruments of ‘ rough music’. 

c 1713 Arbuthnot (J.), With huzzas and hunting horns, 
and ringing the changes on butchers cleavers. 17x6-8 Lady 
M . W. Montague Lett. I. xxxvii. 145 As if a foreigner should 
take his ideas of EngUsh music from, .the marrow-bones 
and cleaveis. 1765 B. Thornton {title), Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day, adapted to the ancient British Mustek ; viz. the Salt- 
box, Jew’s-Harp, the Marrow-bones and Cleavers, the Hum- 
strum or Hurdy-gurdy, etc. i8ox Strutt Sports ^ Past. 

IV. i. 260. 

Clea'ver 2. rare. [f. Cleave v? + -eb.] One 
who, or that which, cleaves or adheres ; (in quot.) 
an adherent attribute. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 48 Body, and the cleavers 
to it, are further off from the God-like nature, than the 
soul is. 

Cleaver, -ly, obs. forms of Cleveb, -lt. 
Cleavers ^ (klrvaiz), clivers (kli-vsrz). 
Forms: 5 cliure, olyure, 6-7 clyuer, cleuer 
(deuer grasse), 7 cleaner, clauer, (? olives), 

6- 9 diver ; 6 cleeuers, 6-7 olyuers, 6-9 clivers, 

7- 9 cleavers. [In OE. clife (= OHG. chliba, LG. 
hlive, klieve, f. root of cltfian to adhere, stick) was 
applied to the burdock, and strnele clife to Galium 
Aparine. The ME. repr. of this wouW be dive. 
Instead of it, either by confusion with diver, clivre 
‘ claw, talon ’, or as agent sb. from the verb dive. 
Cleave, we find from i5thc. clivre, diver, anti 
at a later date, cleavers, as if ‘things which cleave’. 

(Upper Ger. has kleber, hlebere (Grimm 1050), Ger. klele- 
kraut, E. Fris. klif, in .same sense. Cf. also Du. klijve, 
kleve, ‘ lappa hur-dock, and ‘ klijfvr/, Kilian ] 

The climbing plant Galium Aparine or Goose- 
grass, which adheres by its minute hooked bristles 
to hedges or shrubs, the clothes of passers-by, etc. 

ciooo Sax, Leechd. II. 22 Menge paer wiS pa smalan 
clifan. (zxxoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 297 {Nomina 
herhamm), Apasina, clife. c 1450 A Iphifa (Anecd. Oxon .) 
157 Eubea minor. . chare [v.r. clyure] uel tongebledes. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. D iija, Goosharelh called also Clyuer be- 
cause it cleueth vpon mennes clothes. 1552 Huloet, Cliuers 
or goslynge wede, nicha miner. 1562 Bulleyn Bk, Simples 
SO (Brit, & Holl.) [It] wil cleave to men or women's clothes, 
and therfore some do cal it clever grasse. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens iv. Ixxiv. 538 Cliuer or Goosegrasse. 1591 Per- 
ctVALL Sp. Diet., Amor de hortelam, cleeuers, Aparine. 
16x1 CoTGR., Ruble, Cleauer, Clauer, Goose-share, Loue- 
man, Goose-grasse. 1677 Grew < 4 «oA Plants iv. iv. iii, § 12 
Goos-grass or Cliver. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 98/2 
Goose-grass, or Cleavers, hath six rough hairy leaves . . in 
whoiles. 1779 Mrs. Deuiny Corr. Ser. ii. II. 434 The juice 


CLECK. 


of clivers or goose grass. 1880 Jefferies Hodge M. I. 
220 The dogs weie tdl over cleavers sticking t(j their coats. 

’I' Cleaj’vesonie, ci. Obs, rare. [f. Cleave o.i 
+ -SOME.] Easy to cleave or split ; fissile. _ 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk .J- Selv. 20 An inward ever-beinCTess, 
that IS neither cleavesorae, nor on and on. ^74 Gr^ 
Anat. Plants 111. ii. vii. § 8 Of all hard Woods, Oak is the 
most Cleavesome, or splitteth the most easily. 

Hence 'p Clea'vesomeJiess, aptness to he cleft, 


fissility, divisibility. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 78 CIeavesomnef,s we know 
is the great hanger on to body. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants 
HI. II. vii, § 1 Qualities of Timber. .As Hardness, Softness. . 
Clevesomeness, Toughness. _ _ -1 

Cleaving (kU-viij), vbl. sb.^ [f. Cleave »,i] 
1 . The action of the vb. Cleave ; splitting, 
eiooo .ffiLFRic Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 151 Sectio, cliofung. 
CX440 Prontp. Parv. 82 Clyuynge or deparlynge [1499 
cleuynge], scissnra. iS7® Fleming Panoplte Ep. 356 Let 
us take the axe . . and settle ourselves to cleaving and iive- 
ing. 1865 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 15 Cleaving is an 


b. intr. 


1725 Bradley Diet. s.v. Seasoning of Timber, Sub- 
merging it in Water, to prevent cleaving. 

2 . concr. A cleft, fissure; parting of the limbs 
(cf. Cleft 3). 

c 1400 Maundev. viii. 86 The Rocke cleef in two, and in 
that clevyng was our Lord hidd. 1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. 
(1682) 150 iney hind a stiong rope about his shoulders and 
cleavings. 1724 in Ramsay Tca-t. .d/i'jc. (1763) 322 Syne in 
the cleaving of a craig She found him drown'd in Yarrow. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 


SJ03 Moxon Mec/t, Exerc, igg With the Cleaving-knife 
and the Mawl, split it into a square piece. 1861 Maeni, 
Mag. III. 185/2 The cleaving property of the diamond. 

Cleaving (klf'viq), vbl. sb^^ [f. Cleave &.-] 
The action of adhering or sticking to. 

C1430 Cookery Bks, (E. E.T. S.) 42 But waie of cleuyng to 
the panne. CX440 Promp, Parv, 8 Clyuynge to, or fas- 
tenynge to a pynge [1499 cleuynge], adhesio. rbe/^ Ref. 
Comniw, Bees 60 To keep asunder the wax from cleaving, 
b. fig. (see the verb). 

1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong., Entretenemcnt, an 
entertaining, a cleaning one to an other. X63X Gouge Gods 
Arrows i. § 54. 94 A precise cleaving, .to Gods wprd._ 1853 
Robertson Serm. Ser, iii. xvii. (1876) 2x5 The in.stinctive 
cleaving of every thing that lives to its own existence. 

Cleaving (kirvig), ppl. a.i [f. Cleave v.^ + 
-INO 2,1 That cleaves or splits. 

1621 G. Sandvs Ovid's Met, vi. (1626) 109 The cleaning 
rock, from whence a fountayn brake, 1735 Pope Odyss, v. 
189 He cut the cleaving sky. 1819 Shelley Let, Peacock 
25 Feb., Sky-cleaving mountains. 

Clea’ving, p^. [f. Cleave v.^ + -isro 2,] 

1 1 . As acf. Adhesive ; clinging ; clammy. Obs. 
c 1350 Hampole in Archeeol. XIX. 322 His fete schul wexe 
colde, his womb clevyng. 1536 Pilgr. Ptrf. (W. de W. 
1S3X) iiB The nature of a passyon of ire or fylthy pleasure 
of the body is so viscose & cleuynge. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. n. v. 85 Fat and pitch being cleaving bodies. 

2 . That cleaves, adheres, or clings. 
x6i^x Milton Ch, Discip. ii. (185X) 55 A cleaving cur.se he 
his inheritance to all generations. X69X-8 Norris Praci. 
Disc. (1711) IIL 164 So to. .fasten myself upon him by the 
most Cleaving Love. 1846 Trench Mirac. x. (1862) 2x4 
The cleaving taint which is theirs by bii th. 

“^h-fig. Abiding, lasting, ijeisislenl. 

1340 Ayenb. 54 pise sceles byej? zuo cleuiinde J>et pe wysestu 
and pe, holyiste man byep operhuyl becajt. Ibid. 107 pe 
memorie is zuo cleuiynde me him. 

Clea'vingly, adv. In a cleaving manner. 

1341) Ayenb. 103 per ne is non . .pet zuo propreliche, zuo 
ssortliche, zuo cleuiyndelyche, zuo sotillicbc pe names 
nemnep. C1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W, de W. 1494) ir. 
xxiv, Forthemie thynkith it of non eilhly thynge cleuyngly. 
1578 Banistlr Hid. Man 1. 13 The fore part of this iawe is 
. .lough, whereby the Muscles, .might more cleuyngly grow. 
Cleaze, obs. pi. of Cleb, claw, hoof, 
t Cleche, sb. Obs. rare—^. [If not merely an 
error for cloche (see Clutch j/l), this may be a 
southern foi-m corresponding to Cleek sb. : but sec 
also Cleach.] A clutch. 
c izzsAner.R. 174 Lestchedrawe ou utwaid. .&. .woipeii 
upon ou his crokes [C. hise cleches, T. clokes]. 

Cleche, obs. f. Cleach v. and sb. 

IlClechef - 6 e (kle-tji, IlkkjV), a. Her. Ohs. 
Also cletchee, clecby. [F., f. L. type *cldvicdtus, 
according to Littre, in sense ‘ key-holed f. clavis 
key,] Of an ordinary : (according to most authors) 
Voided or pieiced through with a figure of the 
same kind, so as to show the tincture of the field. 
(But see quots.) 

1688 R. Holme A rmory i. v. 42 A Cross Sable surmounted 
of another Argent! Of Morgan 1 . 2. fo. 55 it is termed a Cross 
clechee. .[it] differed! fiom the cross vended only in this that 
It hath ends, and the voided none. X708-X5 Kersey p/cc/w 
{in HerMdry), when any Ordinary is pierced thro’ with the 
wme Fimre. *730-6 in Bailey {/olio). 1751 Chambers 
Cycl.,ClecM, or Clechy. .But, .some other writers, will have 
this pierceing to he only a circumstance of the cross clechi, 
and call it by the name vuidS, voided. The thing that de- 
nominates it deche, is its spreading from the centre towards 
the extremities, which are very wide, and end in an angle in 
Jhc 1848 Gloss. Brti, Heraidry s, v., The arms of 

wr Thomas Banaster . . weie argent, a m'oss clechde, sable, 
though some say he bore a cross pointed.’ 

Cleck (klek), v. Chiefly Sc. Also 5-6 clek. 
[a. ON. klekja, in Sw. kldcka. Da. klsekhe to hatch, 
Cf. Cletch.] 



CLEOZING. 


CLEFT. 


1 . trans. Of birds : To hatch. Also absol. 

iSoo-ao Dunbar ScJiir, '^it Remembir 24 Kynd natyve 

nest dois clek bot owlis. 1335 Stewart Cron. Seat. III. 388 
Birdis clelcldt as tha war wont till do. 1396 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie^ s Hist Scot. (1885) 40 To deck burdis of thir egis. 

2. iram/. Of human beings. (Contemptuonsly.) 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 9S 3 e ben clekkid out to pur- 
suwe holi chirche. 1513 Douglas Mneis iv. vii. 9 The[e] 
clekkit that horrible mont, Caucasus hait. 1818 Scott 
Midi, xviii, Since the day ye was cleckit. 

3 . Jig. To hatch (devices, plots, etc.). 

1S78 Glide ^ Godlie Ball. (1868) 91 The Atnelekis, that 
lesingis weill can clek. 17*5 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 11. i, To 
deck, and spread the grossest lies a&hand. 

Cleck-goose, obs. form of CbAm-GoosE. 

Cle’cking, vll. sb. Also 9 clackiu. [f. Cleok z>.] 

1 . The action of the verb Cleck; hatching; 
(Jransf. in qnot.). 

1813 Scott Guy M. i, ‘ decking time’s aye canty time.’ 

2 . A hatching, a brood (of chickens, etc). 

1787 Burns Selkirk^ to Creech viii, Like some bewildered 
chicken Scar'd frae its minnie and the deckin By hoodie- 
craw. 1823 Galt Entail I. xxxii. 283 'ihe bairns of the 
last decking are to be provided for by Uieir mother’s uncle. 

Cled, cledde, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Clead 
V. ; see also Clad. 

Cledge (kledj). [Of doubtful origin : probably 
connected with Ciag, as an umlaut derivative of 
same root. 


If cledge went back to OE., its form would be clecg 
original *clagja-, or clagjo-', cf. edge, hedge. The latter 
correspond to Ger. ecUfi, hecke, and it is possible that the 
analogue of cledge is kleck, kleche in sense ' heap_ of dirt, 
sticky mass ’ : see kleck 2 a, in Grimm. Connexion with 
Clay, OE. is excluded by the fact that there the 2 
represents not palatalised but original y(j'), hlaijo.,\ 

A local name for clay or clayey soil, in Kent, etc. ; 
also technically applied to the upper of the two 
beds of Fuller’s Earth, in Bedfordshire, and else- 
where in England. 

*723 Holloway in Phil. Tram. XXXII. 410 The 
Eullers-Earth ; the upper Layer of which, being about a 
Foot deep, they call the Cledge [in Bedfordsh.]. 1733 
Chambers tycl. Supp. s.v. Fuller’s earth. The upper stratum 
of this [at Wavedon, Beds.] is about a foot thick, and they 
call it cledge, 1768 Projects in Ann. Reg. 108/1 Clay, or 
brick-earth, strong cledge, flint-gravel, etc. 1^7 Kentish 
Gloss, (E. D. S.), Cledge, clay; stiff loam. 

Cledgy (kle'dsi), a, [f. prec. + -t.] Of the 
natvue of cledge ; clayey ; stiff, tenacious, sticky. 

1377 Harrison I. xviii. (1881] in. 139 The sundrie 

kinds of moold, as the cledgie or elaie, *^7 Ibid. ii. vi. 
(1877) r. 160 Although the waters that run by chalke or 
cleiteie soiles be good. 1693 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Clodgy, cledgy, stiff and dirty. Kent, 1768 Pro- 
jects in Ann, Reg. iio/i The stiff ded^ land was but little 
better. 1876 Surrey Pravinc. (E. D. S.), Cledgy, wet, 
sticky, of ground. Land is said ‘ to work so cledgy’, 1887 
Kentish Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cledgy, stiff and sticky, 

t Glee. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i clda, ol 5 o, 
3 cleu, 4 klee, 4-5 ole, 4-6 (9 dial.) dee, 
4-7 (9 dial.) olea, 5-7 (9 dial.) cley, 7 cleye, 
deie, 8-9 dial, clay, FI. i d6o, 4-5 deon, 
cleen, deoa, 4- dees, 4-5 oles, 4, 7 deas, 6 
deyse, deaze, deaes, 6-7 dese, deese, 6- 
oleyes, oleys. [Another form of the sb. Claw, 
representing the original OE. form of the nomina- 
tive, cl^a (clJo); while represents the oblique 
cases {flaws, etc,), and the later nominative clawu 
reconstnicted on- these. See Claw. 

CUa occurs in Vesp. Ps., and, with dat. pi. cleam, also in 
(? WS.) Alexander’s Epistle to Aristotle 37s, 378 ! a dat. pi. 
fldrn in Phesnix 277 may possibly be for cleani. Clio oc- 
curs only in poetry : Thorpe's Ps. (not WS.). _ Cl/a repre- 
sented prehist, clau, claw- or claew-, from original *lda'w^ 
or *kl^w& (cf. wla, pdat Sievers Ags. ^asn. § 112). Of 
cUo the history is not quite clear : it might be a normern 
form corresponding to cUa (from cldw-), as d/d to dad (see 
Sievers loc. Hi.). It is the normal source of ME. cleu, cle, 
dee ; ME. clea may represent OE. cl/a ; the later spelling 
cley, clay is unexplained,] 

1. =Clawj^. I. 

c 1230 Meid Maregrete xlvi, Anojier deuel. . E heuede eien 
on is cleu . ant eken on is to. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 172 
A cat. .wol. .To hur dees [w. r. cleos^ deon, clawes] dawen 
ows. 1482 Mortk oj Evesham xxxiii, (Arb.) 76 With her 
hylle and scharpe deys. 1523 Fitziiekb. Surv, xv. (1539) 
33 The outtynge of the doggis deyse. 137S Iurberv. 
Falconrie 349 Take the dee of a hittor. 1381 J. Stui^ 
LEY Senece/s Hercules CEt. 206 b, Cralling crab . . W ith 
crooking cleaze. AX637B. Jonson Underwoods, Eupheme 
ix, Vulture death and Uiose relentless cleies. _ 16^ 
Antid.Ath. n. xi, (1712) 74 Some single cley in their [birds ] 
Foot 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 5 The Common Fly . . 
four legs are cloven and arm*d 'with little clea s or talwns* 
i6o* K Bjiokesby in Ray Ghsse (E. D. S.) 8 In .. [East 
Rming] for Straw they use Strea, and for Qaws, Cleas. 
1881 N. Lincolnsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clea, c)sw. 

b. Occasionally ptit for, or including, the foot or 
limb so armed. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 39 A cat wold ete fishes Withoute 
weting of his clees. ^*533 Berners Huon cxx. 430 
The Gn^on . . toke Huon in his clees. 1^ Blundevil 
Exerc. iv. xix. (ed. 7) 47 ^ The fore part of Scorpio, whose 
fore cleaes do lie upon the two ballances. 

2 . A hoof; one of the parts of a cloven foot ; 

= Claw sb.2. , „ „ . , 

£823 Vesp. Psalter \xvm.3i [Ixix. 31] Cmlf mowe hornas 
forSlehende and clea. c *000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) ibid. , Swy>or 
|>oni)e asiSele cealf, (leab Jie him upp-aga horn on heafde, 
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o 345 e hearde cleo. a 1300 E. E. Psalter ibid., Kalf. , Forth- 
ledand homes and klees. 1382 Wyclif ibid., Hornes hring- 
ende forth, and cles [1388 dees]. — Geti. xlix, 17 The cleen 
of an hors. — /ndg.v.aa Cleas of hors, cxe^ Liber Coco- 
rum (1862) 36 Tho cle of pygge. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 47 
Take that shepe, and loke betwene his dese. 1372 Mascall 
Gofot. Cattle, Oxen (i6ie7) 28 Melt that on the fore hoofe or 
dee. XS79 Langram Gard. Health (1633) 15 Pigs cleyes. 
*797 Downing Disord. Horn, Cattle 90 And the days will 
stride out one from the other wider than usual. Ibid. 118 
The clees or homy part of the foot. X879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Claws, clees, cleys, the respective parts 
of a cloven-foot. i88x Leicestersh. Gloss. (E.D. S.), Clay. 
1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clay, clea. 

Cleede, var. of Clead p., to clothe. 

Cleef(e,obs. f. Cleve, Cleave, pa. t. C leave p.i 

Cleek (klzlc), sb. Chiefly Sc. Forms ; 5-6 
cleke, 5-7 cleik, 8- cleek. [Related to Cleek v.\ 
cf. southern ME. clecke. Cf. also Click.] 

1 . A large hook or crook for catching hold, 
of and pulling something; or for hanging articles 
on, from a rafter, or the I&e. Cleeks are used by 
fishermen, and also in playing golf. 

1426 Acts jas, I (1397) § 7 Cleikes of irin, to draw downe 
Timber and Ruiifis that ar fired, x^i .St. Ld.Treas. Acc. 
in Pitcairn Crim. Trials\.‘~‘3,xo Nalis, [or] clekis to hing Jie 
clathis. x68a Claverhouse in Napier Mem. (1859) 1 . 1. 137 
The smith at Minnigaff, that made all the clikys. xy. . 
Anc. Poems Peasantry (1846) 113 He has made a cleek but 
and_ a creel. 1763 A Dickson Treat. Agrie. (ed. 2) 200 
B,_is a hook, or the cleek.. which joins the muzzle and 
swingle-tree. 182a Scott iVi^ 7 xxxvit, ‘ He hings his sword 
on the cleek*. 2883 Reader 12 Aug. 172/1 Having lost a 
hand. .Ronald has had it replaced by an iron hook, which 
he calls a ‘cleek’. 2883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 He., is 
ready with. . the cleek [at golf]. 

2 . An act of decking, a clutch. 

<2x400-30 Alexander 2163 May vs no^t limp ..To couer 
he cas at a cleke courseris a thousand ? 

+ 3 . Name of some griping disease ; Jamieson 
says ‘cramp in the legs . Obs. 

<21605 Montgomerie Flytiug 301 The cords and the 
cout-euill, the claisps and the cletks. 

4 , Comb., as cleek-staff, -shank, etc. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 CleyCklstafTe, cambnea. 

Cleek (klzk), V. north, dial. Forms; 5-6 
cleke, 6 cleake, 6- cleik, 7- cleek. Fa. t. 5- 
clauoht, claugliti ; also Sc. cleikit. [A northern 
form corresp. to southern Cleach, ME. clechenx 
cf. Cleek j^.] 

X. trans. To seize with the clutch or hand; to 
lay hold of, clutch, grasp, or seize, firmly, suddenly, 
or eagerly. Also to cleek hold {of). 

c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 240 An I cleke yowe, I schall felle 
yow, c 1470 Henry Wallace ii. 98 Be the coler claucht him 
withoutyn baid. 23x3 Douglas ./Ends xu xv. 80 Thai 
claucht and lappit in thar armys This Quene. 2530 Lynde- 
say Test Papyngo X169 The gled the pece claucht in hb 
cluke, 1570 Levins Metttip. 206 Cleake, corripere. a 2640 
Jackson Creed xi, xxxiv. Wks. XI. 66 The proposal. .makes 
souls so affected cleek the faster hold. 2790 Burns Tam 
O’Shanier 217 The carlin claught her by the rump, And 
left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 2814 Scott Wav. xviii, 
'Wanting to cluk the cunzie (that is, to hook the siller) '. 
1818 — Hrt. Midi, xviii, ' I made what haste I could to 
cleek the callant '. 

2 . To lay hold of and draw suddenly to oneself, 
as with a hook or crook ; to snatch. 

e 2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 300 pei shal cleke to 
freris alle pe goodis pat }?ei mai geten. 7 a 2400 Mode A rth. 
1164 That thus clekys this corsaunt owte of thir heghe 
clj’ffez. 2530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 1046 Cleikand to 
thame skarlote and Crammosle. a 1603 Montgomerie Sonn. 
xxii, To Aduersars Lawyers 2 Suppose je come to cleik 
auay my King. 

b. To snatch, pluck, or pull, out, up, offi 

? <2 1400 Morte A rth. 2x23 He clekys owtte Collbrande 
fulleclenlycheburneschte. <2X4oo-3o<4&x’<2«<f£>'2937(Ashm.) 
With Jjat he clekis vp Jie coupe [v.r. olyght vp a cupe]. 
c 2400 Ywaine ^ Gaw. 2478 His sholder als ofgan he kleke. 
2572 Lament. Lady Scotl. in Scot. Poems i6th C. II. 244 
Power to cleik up the benifices. a 274$ /acobite Ballad, 

* Wee Wee German Lairdie’, And up his beggar duds he 
cleeks. 2835 E. Waugh Lancash. Lift (1837) 30 Qeeked up 
like lumps o' gowd. 

c. Jig. To snatch up, raise suddenly. 

, a 2330 Peebles to Play vi, He cleekit up ane hie ruf sang. 

‘ 3 . To catch or lay hold of with a cleek. 

2857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago III. 43 ‘ The chance o’ cleiking 
a fish 

Hence (and from sb.) Oleeked a., Clocking ppl. 
a. ; Clee'ky Sc., a., addicted to cleeking, grasping, 
captious ; sb. a cleeked stick, a crooked staff. 

2366 Drant Horace Sat, viii. D viij b, I am molested very 
muche with fowles and cleekynge theves. 2805 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl, II. 369 Another walked behind the horses 
with a cleeked staff. 2820 Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Song 
165 (Jain.) Ken ye whare cleekie Murray’s gane? 1820 
Blackw. Mag. Nov. 201 (Jam.) Frae that day to this my 
guid aile cleeky has never been mair heard tell o’. 

Cleen, obs. pi. of Cleb, claw, hoof. 

Cleen, Cleepe, Cleer, Cleer-eie, Cleet, obs. 
ff. Clean, Clepb, Clbab, Claby, Cleat. 

Cleer(e)te, var. of Clerete, Obs, 

Cleeve, another form of Clbve, slope, etc. 

Cleeve, cleevere, obs. ff. Cleave, Cleavers. 

’I'CleO'vy, ct- Obs, or dial, [f. Cleve 
A bounding in ‘ cleves ’ or cliffs. 

x6xa Drayton Poly-olh. Frontisp., See Albion plas’t In 
Power and plenty, on hirCleeny Throne. 


Clef 1 (kief). Forms : 6 oliefe, 6-7 cliffe, 7 Sc. 
oleifiGe, 7-8 cleove, 7-9 olifif, 8 oleff, 8- clef. [a. 
F. cleft— "L,. cldv-em key. In spelling formerly con- 
fused with the various forms of Cliff, Cleve ; cf. 
quots. 1658, 1674.] 

Music. A character placed on a particular line of 
a stave, to indicate the name and pitch of the 
notes standing on that line, and hence of those on 
the other lines and spaces. Sometimes loosely == 
stave. 


There are three clefs in use, the C, tenor, or alto clef, the 
G or treble clef, and the F or bass clef, which denote re- 
spectively the middle C on a piano, the 

G above, and the F below. They are 
written respectively as here shown. ^ 

2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 28 How many keyes, how 
many cliffes, how many moodes. 2396 Shaks, Tam. Shr. 
III. i. 77. 1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 3 A Cliefe is a char- 
ecter set on a rule at the beginning of a verse shewing the 
height and lownes of euery note standing on the same 
verse. Ibid. 104 Of how manie parts the Canon is, so manie 
Cliefes do they set at the beginning of the verse. 2638 
CoKAiNE Elegy Pilkington 22 jPoems (1669) 78 The Muses 
two-clifd Hifl he did surpass Whose Musick had three 
Cliffs to do it CTace. 2674 Playford Skill Mus. i, i. 2 
Called seven Cliffs or more properly Cleaves. <2x789 
Burney Hist. Mus. II. 477 The circle, with a note of in- 
terrogation, placed at the beginning of each line where the 
Clef should oe, seems to ask the Singer in what Key or 
Clef he means to begin, 1833 Brewster Hat. Magic ix. 
230 His ears were insensible to all sounds below F, marked 
by the base cliff. x88o Hullah in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 
370/2 When notes are written ‘in the tenor clef (more 
properly ‘ on the tenor stave’). 

+ b. 5 clef\ the name formerly given to the two 
characters now called flat (b) and natural (ll), both 
of which originated from modifications of the 
letter b, used to denote B flat and B natural respec- 
tively. Cf. B II. I. 

2397 Morley Irttrod. Mus, 3 The b cliefe which is common 
to euery part, is made thus b or thus fl the one sienifying 
the halfe note and flatt singing ; the other signifying the 
whole note or sharpe singing. 2706 Phillips s.v.. The 
fourth is nam'd the B-cliff, or B-fa-be-mi Cliff, and apply’d 
to all Parts indifferently ; its Property bei^ only to ^ew, 
when Notes are to be sung, or play’d ^at, and when 
Sharp. 

Jig. 2623 Pemble jusiijication 210 Needlesse specula- 
tions telling vs, that now the Apostle hath altered his cliffe. 
<21657 Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scott. (1824-5) H- *4,0 They 
tempered ther stringes to such a cleiffe of ambition and 
superstitious foolriy. xS68 Whitman Gn Beach at Night 
Alone, I think a thought of the clef of the universes. 

tClef2. Obs. rare. [app. Anglo-Fr. *clej’a.d. L. 
clivus pin : cf. quots. (Grafton not knowing the 
word, tried to make sense with cle^t.) Cf. Clave 8 
3.] The pin or needle of a weighing-beam. 

1494 Fabyan vn. 342 Was ordeynyd, y* the beame shulde 
stande vpryght, the cleffe thereof enclynynge to neyther 
partye, as it doth in weyinge of golde and syluer. 2368 
Grafton Chron. Heti. Ill, II. 232 Ordeyned that the Beame 
should stande vpright in the cleft thereof enclinyng to 
nwther partie. c 

Cf. xzsfiLib. de Antiq. Leg. (Camd.) 25, in fine 40 Hen. Ill, 
De Correctione Statere Domini Regfis . , Excepto auro et 
argento quod semper ponderatur per mediurn'clavum, neque 
trahens w pondam neque ad aurum sive ad argentum. 2269 
ibid, (S3 Hen, III) De Stateris et Pond. Mercaiorum ex., 
tran. Fonderato per medium, clavum [juispr, clavium ; 
bnt MS. has clauu] sicut aurum et argentum. 2333 Act 27 
Edw. Ill, c. 20 [Statnie of the Stejde) Issint qiie la lange 
du balance soit owele, saunz encliner a lune partie ou a 
lautie, Fulton transl So that the tongue of the hallance 
be euen without bowing to one side or to the other. 

Clef, obs. pa. t. of Cleave. 

Clefe, obs. f. Cliff, Cleve obs. pa. t. Cleave 
v/y ; obs. f. Cleave v? 


Clefb, cliffc, sb. Forms : 4-9 oUft, (5-7 olifte, 
5 clyft(e, 6 klyfft), 6- cleft. Also ^ 4-5 olif, 
4-6 clyfE(e, 6-8 clifC(e. [Found in 13-14^ c. in 
form clyft, cliji, app. going back to an unrecorded 
OE. *clyft OTeut. klufti-z, f. klut- weak gi-ade of 
*khtlF-, cliof- to cleave. Cf. OHG. chluft (MHG., 
mod. G., and Du. khifi), ON. hluft, Sw. klyft, 
Da. klyft hole, cave, den, klojt cleft, chink, crevice. 
The subseq. change to cleft (which has never en- 
tirely displaced cl^) is through assimilation to cleft, 
recent pa. pple. of Cleave. In i6-i8th c. this 
word appears to have been almost completely con- 
founded with Cliff, the two forms cliff, clift, being 
used promiscuously for both words ; see the quo- 
tations marked j8, and see CLIFF, Clift.] 

1 . gen. A space made by cleaving, splitting, or 
separation of parts ; a split, fissure, crack, crevice. 

<2 2300 Cursor M. 19842 He loked to Jie lift, And sagh )»ar 
in a mikel clift. c 2374 Chauccr BoetJi. iii. ix. 83 Se hem 
ry3t as Jiouj it were poru3 a litel clifte. £2440 Promp. 
Parv, 81 Clyff, clyft, or ryfite, sissnra, rima, 1^0 Palsgr. 
206/1 Clyft of a tree, crevx. 2533 Eden Decades W. Ind. 
in. vm, (Arb.) 173 The ryftes and clyftes. 1613 Crooke Body 
of Matt 644 The Cleft or Fissure in the LaryM, 1704 Ad- 
dison Italy (1766) 47 There are narrow clifts in the monu- 
ment. 17^ Withering Bot, Arrangern. (1796) 1 . 220 Petal, 
hell-shaped. .Border with 6 cl efts. xqg/blAvs.GiJi.sszCookery 
ii. 12 If. .the clift in her lip .spread much, she [a hare) is old, 
1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. i, xiv. Through the drifts the 
snowy clifts Did send a dismal sheen. 1847-g Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 739/1 This hollow [in a horse's foot] is termed 
the cleft of the frog. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog, iv. 168 
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CLEMATIS . 


CLEET, 

The Red Sea and Valley of Jordan, .form a narrow cleft of 
great depth. ... 

't'b. A parting (of the hair). Ohs. rare, 
a 1300 CitrsarM. 18S37 (Cott.) In hefd he had a clift be- 
fom, Als nazarens has pat Jiar er born. 

P. Iqtco. cliff. 

c laas [see 2 a]. 1440 [see t]. iS3S Covekdale Jiidg. vi. 
e The children of Israel made them dyffes in y» moun- 
taynes, and caues and holdes. iSSS Eoen Decades W , I nd. 
(Arb.) 337 SearchjTig the dyffes of theyr lyftes. iS75 Toa- 
BEBV. Venerie S3 The litile dyffes or streakes therein. i6og 
Bible (Douay; 2 Esdras xvi. 29 In thicke woodes, and 
diffes of rockes. 1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 63 The 
stony quarry, full of deffs. 1670 J. Pettus Fod. Regal, iu. 

3 The cliffs or chincks of Rocks. 1694 [see a c], 

2 . sfec. a. The parting of the thighs, the ‘ cleav- 
ing ’ or * fork Now dial. 

c 1313 Gloss. W. de BibUsw. in Wright Voc. 148 La fur- 
tJaire^ the dif Artmd. $ Camb. cleft], c 1386 Chaucer 
SosuJ^. T. 437 Doun his bond he launcheth to the difte. 
1664 Cotton Scarron. 60 From her Armpits or her Cliffe. 
x8a6 J. Wilson Noct. Amhr, Wks. 1855 I. 289 Legs and 
thees a’ o' ae thickness frae cute to deft. 

Id. a split made by partially cleaving a tree or 
the like ; esp. a slit or split to receive a graft. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxxi. (1493) 622 The 
reid . . is somwhat douen for to yeue ynke the better, and 
the ryght syde of the clyfte is somwhat lenger than the 
lyfte s^e. 3481 Caxton Reynard viii, (Arb.) 13 Bruyn . . 
put his heed ouer his eeris in to the clyft of the tree. 1577 
B. Googe HeresbacKs Hitsb. 11. (1586) 74 b, You must take 
heed . . that the cleft be not to slacke nor to strait. i6oz 
Holland Pliny xvil xiv. (R.), That the clift of the stocke 

f ipe not too much (as being over wide for the graffe). 

vbLYN De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Ill . no You may make 
an end of stretiming, or closing the Cleft . . when the Grafif] 
or Graffs are plac'd as they should be. 1713-1831 [see 5]. 

0. A crack of the skin, a chap ; a disease of the 
feet of horses. 

1576 Baker Jewell ef Health aioa, It helpeth all the 
clefts and chops happening on the handes and feete in the 
winter ^yme. 1599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physicke 366/1 
For cleftes of the Lippes, Handes, Woemens Pappes, and 
Heeles. 16^ Land. Gas. No. 3003/4 Lost, .a brown hay 
Mare . . wim a cliff behind. 1737 Bradley Fasn. Diet., 
Clift's, call’d otherwise Cracks in the Heels, a Disease inci- 
dent to Horses, a 1755 Farrier's Did. (J.), CUfis appear 
on the bought of the pasterns, 
d. Surg. The aperture in Cleft palate (see next). 
1847 South tr. CheKnd Surg. I. 606 If in very large deft 
the closure he difficult. 1883 T. Holmes Sysi. Surg. (ed. 3) 
II. 502 It will be frequently found that these partial clefts 
are very broad. 

+ 3 . One of the pieces formed by cleaving j esp. 
split wood for fiiel. Ohs. or dial. 

A 1400-50 Alexa/ider 799 pat all to-tvrasted pai wod, & 
warpyd in-sonder, All clateis in clyftez, dene to )>alr fistez. 
1517 AfS. Ace. Si, JoluCs ffesp. Canterb., Carriage of a 
lode of dyftis and pylys. 156a Ludlow Churdt, A cc. (iS6g) 
tio A klyfft to make steyes for the belle whelles. 1640 
MS. Ace. Si, yokn’s Hasp. Canterb., For helpinge to 
lood the cleffls to make pales and railes. 1669 worlidge 
Sysi. Agric. vi. § 10 (1681} 108 Good cleft for the fire. Z887 
S(xti. Leader 21 Sept. 6 ‘ Wheeling ' a large stick known in 
Tipperary as a ' quaiter cUft ’( 
b. A strip of glass as ent by the glazier. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 384^ The Glasieis Diamond 
. . by which he cuts his Glass . . into Lengths or Clifts, and 
from such long pieces or Clifts into diorter pieces as Squares 
or Quarryes. 

4 . A division formed by cleaving : spec, a. one 
of the divisions of the foot in animals ; b. one of 
the dinsions of an orange or similar fruit (dial.'). 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xix, (1495) 778 The 
camell is douefotyd and hath fellesin the dyftes. .and those 
clyftes hen flesdily as the difte of a beers fote. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens m. xxidx. 371 With leaves cloven or cut into five, 
size, or seven diftes. z6ix Bible Detti. xlv. 6 Eueiy beast 
that parteth the hoofe, and deaueth the dift into two 
clawes. 3674 N. Cox Geufl. Recreat. i. (1706) 44 In a 
Greyhound,. a round Foot, and good large Clefts. 3843 
Prichard Nat. Hist, Man 32 The hoof of the swine is also 
found divided into 3 clefts. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as cleft-hole \ cleft-nursed 
adj. ; oleft-graft v. to graft in a cleft (see 2 b) ; 
so cleft-grafted//)/, a. ; eloft-graftiiiig vbl. sb. 

1669 Worlidge Agric.{\6^z) 23 Cutting off the head 
of the Stock, and .smooth it as in Cleft-grafling. 171a Mor- 
timer Hush. (J.), Filberts may he cleft-grafted on the com- 
mon nut. 1731-59 Miller Gard. DicifSi\ Ckft-grafting 
..also called stock or slit-grafting, is proper for trees or 
stocks of a lesser size. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet, s.v. 
Noger, Their bigness is about an inch at least, for either 
Blast-holes, or Clift-holes. 1853 Glenny Handbk, FI. 
Gard. 228 They may be, .cleft-grafted like the rose. x868 
Browning Ring 4 r ^k. x. 1040 This mere chance-sown, 
cleft-nursed seed. 

Glefb (kleft\ Ppl, a. [One of the forms of the 
pa. pple. of Cleave z/.i; cf. Cloven.] Split 
asunder ; split into thin pieces. 

1393 Gower Cotif. II. 264 Tho lay there certain wode 
cleft, c 3520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 206, xiij peysses of 
clyft wodd, 2orf. x688 R. Holme A ruiotery ii. 86/x A Billet 
is a piece of Cleft Wood for to Burn. 1715-20 Pope Iliad 
II. 308 From the cleft wood the crackling flames aspire. 
3823 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Cahim vi. 16 Cleft waves. 

b. Split or divided to a certain depth ; bifurcate. 
Cleft palate : a malformation of the palate, in which 
a longitudinal gap exists in the middle or on either 
side of the roof of the mouth. A cleft stick : a 
position in which advance and retreat are alikp 
impossible, a dilemma, a fix. + Cleft (or claveri) 


beasts', insects. Rarely in clfft hoof, foot, where 
clffoai is the ordinary word. 

3574 Hyll Ord. Bees i, Plinie nameth Bees cleft beasts 
because of the division or parting betweene of the heade and 
shoulders. \,Ibid. vi, Of all cloven beasts the bees are prin- 
cipally to be cherished.] 1647 Cowley Mistr.,^ Not Fair, 
So men . . Believe it fair . . Till the cleft foot discovers all. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 16 Not steepy Pindus .. Nor 
cleft Parnassus, a 1745 Swiet Wks, (1841) II. 333 You may 
. . stick your candle in a bottle . . or a cleft stick. lyBz 
CowpER Corr. Wks, 1837 XV. 106 We are squeezed^ to 
death, between the two sides of that sort of alternative 
which is commonly called a cleft stick. 3784 Reynolds m 
Le.slie & Taylor Life (1865) II. vilL 458, 1 put him in a cleft 
stick. 1829 Gen. P. Thompson Corti Laws in Exerc. (1B42) 
I. 93 The other side are in a cleft stiAj they cannot go on 
long as they are, and they cannot stir into any new path 
without demolishing the Com Laws. 3847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 234 The surfaces .. aie so flattened that the ap- 
pearance is that of a single cleft hoof. 1847 South tr. 
Chelius' Surg. I. 399 Cases of hare-lip and cleft-palate. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 327 Having, .successfully 
treated a medical student for cleft palate. 1880 Gray .S trud. 
Bot. ill. § 4. 08 A leaf, .is said to be cleft, when the division 
is half way down or more, and the lobes or sinuses narrow 
or acute, 1883 Arnold’s Catal. Surg. Jrtstrum, 190 Cleft- 
palate knife.. cleft-palate chisel. 


c. fig. Divided, twofold. 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Comfl. 293 0 cleft effect 1 cold 
modesty, hot wrath. 

+ Cleft, clift, 0. Obs. rare. [f. the sb. or pa. 
pple.] intr. To divide, split, cleave. 

i6ie W. Folkingram Art of Survey i. viii. 17 That Earth, 
that by moulding in the hand doth clift and cleaue, 1657 
TaaLVUsau Renoils Disp, 668 Almonds, must be macerated 
long in warm water, .that the cortex may cleft. 

Cleft, pa. t. and pa. pple. of CLEAVE l ; rarely 
of Cleave 2 , 

Clefted, clifted, ppl- a- [f- Cleft, Clift 
sb. -h -ed; but clffted is sometimes app. an ex- 
tended form of the pa. pple clefti\ Having clefts, 
divisions, or fissures ; cleft, split. 

1332 Huloet, Clefted or deued in two partes, Mfidus. 
1365 Golding Ovids Met. vii. (1593) 159 Dipping in the 
pits of bloud a sort of clifted brands. 1607 Topscll Four-f. 
Beasts (1673) 440 To cover close with cloven or clefted 
cloaths or garments. 1697 Congreve Mourn. Bride i. iii. 
The swarming populace spread every wall. . through clifted 
stones, stretching and staring. 1776 Withering Bot, Ar. 
rangem. (1796) II. 208 Flowers sitting, mostly 4-clefted. 
z86x L. ’^aeLE Icebergs 248 The whole clifted and pinnacled 
circumference [of an ice-berg]. a 3876 Aird Buy a Brootn i. 
Among the clefted branches. 

t Cle’fbiLrei Obs. rare. [f. Cleft + -due.] 
State of being cleft ; concr. a cleft, fissure. 

*545 Raynold Byrile Man. ni. iii. 122 Of. .clefture, chap- 
pynge or chynynge of the mouthe. 3596 Edw. Ill, in. i. 36 
The crantiy'd cleftures of the through-shot planks, 
t Cle'fty, a. Obs. Having clefts, 

3632 Lithgow Trav. vii. (1682) 339, 1 ran-countred . . in a 
clefty Creek close by the Sea side, a Moorish Brig^tine. 
Cleg (kleg). Now Sc. and dial. Also 5 clege, 
6 clegge, 7-9 Clegg, [a. ON. kleggi, mod. Norw. 
klegg^ A gadfly, horse-fly, or breeze. 

2 3449 W. Bower in Fordutis Scotichron. (1739) II. 
376 The unlatit woman . . pungis as the cleg. 3483 Cath. 
Angl. 66 A Clege. 1570 Levins Mamp. 53 A clegge, flde, 
solipstnga. x6^ Burtofi’s Diary (x8e8) I. 308 Sir Chris- 
topher Pack did cleave like a clegg, and was very angry he 
could not be heard ad infinitum. 1658 Rowland Moufefs 
Theat. his. 936 The English [call it] a Burrel-fly, Stowt, 
and Breese ; and al.so of sticking and clinging. Cleg and 
Clinger. 1853 Robinson l^iitby Gloss., Clegs, the large 
grey flies Which torment horses and cattle in summer. ‘ He 
sticks like a cleg.’ 187a Daily Nev/s 24 Aug., For animals 
of their size, ‘clegs’ are exceedingly light-footed, 
b. Comb., as cleg-stung adj. 

x8o8 Mayne Siller Gun. in Pop. Poems Scotl. (186a) 136 
Like cattle prodit with a prong. Or cleg-stung fillies. 

Clei, obs. f. Clay. 

Cleid, cleith. Sc. var. of Clead v. 
Cleidomancy, clido- (klsi-d£>mE)ensi). [f. 
Gr. K\fts, xKfiS- key + fiavreia divination ; see 
-MANOT.] Divination by means of a key. 

1855 Smedley Occult Sc. 326 Clidomancy should be exer- 
cised when the sun or mpon is in Virgo, the name should 
ho written upon a key, the key should be tied to a Bible etc 

Cleido-mastoid (k:bidi7,mEe-stoid), a. (f^.) 
Anat.^ [f. Gr. xAcft, kXeiS- key, clavicle + Mastoid.] 
Pertaining to the clavicle and mastoid process ; 
applied to the posterior part of the sterno-cleido- 
mastoid mnsde. 


1847-9 Todd -dnai. TV. 723/1 That part .. become 
confounded with the deltoid and with the cleido-mastoid 
1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cleie, var. of Glee, hoof, claw. 

Cleiflfe, Clelk, Sc. ff. Clef, Cleek. 

Cleime, Cleine, obs, ff. Claim, Clean. 
Cleiage, Cleir, obs. ff. Clenoe, Clear. 
Cleistogamic (klaistogm-mik), a. Bot. [f. Gi 
kKuotSs closed (f. leXtUiv to close) -h 7d/i-os mgr 
riage-h -io; zi. pharurogainic^ Applied to certah 
small inconspicuous permanently closed flowers 
adapted for self-fertilization, occurring in varioii 
plants (e. g. Oxalis Acetosella, different species c 
Viola, etc.) on the same individuals as the norma 
larger brightly-coloured flowers, whidi in sucl 
cases are either cross-fertilized or barren. S 


Cleistosra'xnlcally adv., Clelsto’g'aMio'as^ a., 
Clelsto'gamously adv. ; Cleistogamy (p'gami), 
the occurrence of cleistogamoiis flowers, 

3877 Darwin Forms of FI. Introd. 3 They have been 
called by Dr. Kuhn [in 1867] cleistogamic. 1879 Lubbock 
Sci. Led. i, 26 Such ‘ cleistogamic ’ flowers . . are already 
known to exist in about fifty genera 
3874 Lubbock Wild Flowers ii. 39 In the cleistogamoiis 
flowers of Oxalis acetosella. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. 
Sachs' Bot. III. vi, 810 The cleistogamoiis self-fertilised 
flowers. 1881 Moore in Jml. Bot. X. 84 Undoubted cases 
of cleistogamy. 1883 Coutts Trotter in Academy 6 June 
395/3 The flowers. . were fertilised and fruited cleistogamic- 
ally. 1885 H. 0. Forbes Nat. Wand. ii. 83 Cleistogam- 
ously fertilised. 

Cleisto’genous, a. Bot.^ [f. Gr, KKeiarls (see 
prec.) + L. -gen-us bom, bearing -h -ous.] Bearing 
cleistogamoiis flowers ; see prec. So also Clei's- 
togene a. 

3876 Darwin Cross-feriil. i. 3 Plants called cleistogcne, 
which bear on the same stock two kinds of flowers. 

Cleith(e, eleitht : see Clead v. 

Cleitbral (kbi-Jaral), a. Greek Arch. [f. Gr. 
K\eT6p-ov bar for closing, pi. lattice (f. uXei-tiv to 
close) + -al,] Of a temple: Having a roof, 
covered in : opposed to Hyp/ETIIRal. 

1850 in Weale Did. Terms. 1867 Asiipitll Archit. 307 
A Greek Doiic hexastyle, peripteral, and cleilhral temple. 
Clek, obs. f. Cleck v., to hatch. 

Cleke, obs. f. Cleek. 

Cleket(t, -yt, obs. ff. Clicket. 

Clem (klem), clam (klaem), 0.I dial. Forms ; 
6- clem (clemmed), 7- clam. Mod. dial. : 
Lancash., Cheshire, Shropsh., Huddersfield, 
Derbysh., Leicestersh., clem, clam; Whitby, 
Siaffordsh , S. Cheshire, Herefo^-d, Flint, clem ; 
Westmrld., Mid Yorksh., Holderness, Lincolnsh., 
Northampton, clam. [cogn. with MliG., modG., 
MDii., Du. klemmen to pinch, cramp, compress, 
Da. klemme, Sw. Mamma to press, squeeze, pinch. 
In the older stages evidenced only in composition : 
OE. beclemman to restrain, confine, shut in, OS. 
biklemmjan to pinch, OHG. bichlemmen to clutch, 
compiess, squeeze (modG. and Du. beklemmeii to 
pinch, distress) ; OS. also antklemmjan to burst 
open. These indicate a Com, Tent. *klammjan, f. 
klantm-, 0£. clamm, clgmm sb. ‘fetter, cramp, con- 
striction, confinement’; see Clam sbX ME. has 
forclemmed in E. E. Allit. Poems. The simple vb. 
haidly appears before 1600, but is widely spread 
in the forms clcvi and clam over the northern half 
of England from Westmorland to Leicester, and 
from Lincoln to Hereford. Its distribution makes 
it possible that it is here of Norse origin.] 

1 . trans. To pinch as hunger or fasting does ; to 
waste with hunger, starve. (Also sometimes with 
reference to thirst.) 

3340 Scott. Feilde in Pei'cy Folio (c 1630) 1. 223 Their 
company was clemmed : and much cold did suffer; water 
was a worthy drinke : win it who might. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster i. li, I cannot eat stones and turfs. .What, will he 
clem me and my followers? Aske him an he will clem me. 
1626 Massinger Rom, Actor ii. i. (Gifford), My entrails 
Were clemm’d [Nares has clamm'd] with keeping a per- 
petual fast. 3674 Ray N. C. Words (E. D. S.), Clem'd or 
clatn’d,^ starved, because, by famine, the guts and bowels 
are as it were clammed or stuck together. Sometimes it 
signifies thirsty. CX746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) Gloss,, 
Clenwid, famish’d, starv’d, 3821 Mrs, Wheeler West- 
morld. Dial. 13 He may lick the. .or clam the, nay sell the. 
1839-48 Bailey Festus xix. 211 Some burned, some drowned, 
some maimed, some clammed themselves, 1857 Sir F. 
Palgrave Norm. * Eng. II. 413. 18^ Hall Caine Sm of 
Hagar I. vii. 131 She was like to clem me. 

2 . intr. _To suffer the pangs of hunger (or thirst) ; 
to pine with hunger, starve. 

*599 B- Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. iii. vi. 64 Hard is 
the choise when the valiant must eate their armes, or clem. 
3781 J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.l, Clam, to 
pme to death for want of water. 1831 E. Elliott Corn L. 
Rhymes, Sgr. Leech ii. Will is clamming — ^bread-tax thrives. 
1854 Mrs. Gaskell NoHh ^ S. xvii, Think of that first 
strike, .how we all had to clem. 

Plence Clenuued ppl. a., Clemming vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1674 [see sense i]. 3773 J. Ross Fratricide u. 574 Like 
a Tygress couch’d .. to spring upon her prey .. to relieve 
1^ clamming young. 1833 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. * 
Eug. 1. 438 Violet and snowdrop were nipped in their 
clemmed buds. 3854 Mrs. Gaskell North 4- S. xvii. Too 
much dazed, wi* clemming to know when they’re put upon. 
*W8 B. Brierley Fratchingtons iii. 35 in Lane, Glass. 
(“• P' S.) S.V., Theau fastened on me like a clemmed leech. 

Clem, o.a Sc. [var. of Gleam.] To slop a hole 
with clay, or any viscous substance. Qamieson.) 
Clem, Clemat, obs. ff. Claim, Climb, Climate. 
ClemSiliis (kle’matis). [a, L, clematis, a. Gr. 
K\r}fMris some kind of climbing or trailing plant, 
prob. periwinkle, f. wA^/za vine-branch. (A fre- 
quent mispronunciation is clemd'tis.)'] 

1 . A genus of twining shrubs (N. O. Ranuncula- 
cese), having flowers with a showy calyx and no 
corolla, and seed-vessels adorned with long 
feathery appendages. The only Biitish species is 



CliBMATITE. 

C. Vitalba, common in hedgerows on the chalk, 
popularly called Virgin’s Bower, Traveller’s Joy, 
and Old Man's Beard. C, Flammula, with small 
white sweet-scented flowers, and various species 
with large showy blue, purple, or red flowers, are 
cultivated in gardens in Britain. 

*578 Lyte Dedoeiu tit. xivlii. 385 Fereuincle..is named 
Clematis in Latine, and therefore men call this kind Clematis 
altera, there be founde two kindes, oner and bysides that 
plant whiche is nowe called in Latine Vitalba. 1597 Gerard 
iJerbal ii. cccx.Yvii. 889 The white Clematis, zdox Hol- 
land Pliny II. 191. 1767 J. Abercrombie Ev, Matt own 
Gard. Cal. (i8m) 697/1 Clefnatis, virgin's bower. z8zo 
Scott Lady of L. r. xxvi, The clematis, the favoured flower, 
Which boasts the name of virgin-bower. 1843 Tennyson 
Gold. Year 63 Like an oaken stock in winter woods, O’er- 
flourished with the hoaw clematis. ^ 1870 — Whtdow 23 
Rose, rose, and clematis. Trail and twine and clasp and kiss. 
1 2. Formerly applied (as in classical Lat. and 
Gr.) to the Periwinkle {Vinca). 

iJS* Turner Herbal i. Kvjb, Clematis is named in 
englyshe pwwyncle. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) ^37 
The Egyptian Clematis or Periwinfc drnnk in Vinegar, Is 
v^ good ai'ainst the poyson of Asps. 

Clematis, obs. pi. of CiiImave, 

*1* Cle’JUatite. Obs. Also in Lat. form olema- 
titis. [a. F. clhnatite, ad. L. clemaittis, a. Gr. 
KKrjfmTiTis, f. nXfjfut vine-twig.] 

1. The Birthwort, AristoMiia Clematitis. 

[iSSx Turner Herbal i. D vj b. The thyrde kynd of Aris- 
tolochia is called clematitis, because it hath long smal 
braunches, like a vynde.] xyxa tr. Poinet's Hist, hrugs I. 
45 The Clematite, or Saracen Birthwort. 1737 Bradley 
Fam. Diet., Clematite. 

Clemb-en, obs. f. CI/IHb. 

Cleme, obs. f. Ciatm ; var. of Gleam »., to smear, 
t Cle'mence. Obs. [a. F. cUmence, ad. L. 
dementia’. SReitex.t.'] =next. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos v. 2s Recomendyng . . polidorus to 
the debonnayr clemence and mercyful iustyceof the goddis. 
c xSxo Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1370) D iij. To shewe 
thine enemie thy mercy and clemence. xjgd Spenser F. Q. 
V. vii. 22 Clemence oft, .Restraines those steme behests. 

Clemency (kle'mensi). [ad. L. dementia, n. 
of state f. clhnent-em Clement : see -enoy.] 

1. Mildness or gentleness of temper, as shown in 
the exercise of authority or power ; mercy, leniency. 

*SS 3 C. Mary's Proclam, in Strype Eccl. Mem. Ill, App, 
V. 8 Her [the Queen’s] great and aboundaunte clemencie. 
1588 Eden Decades lY. Ind. nt. i. (Arb,) 141 To persuade 
hym of the clemencie of owre men. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
I. xvi. (X840) 27 A prince no less famous for his clemency 
than his conquests. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 31, I 
have stated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compassion, 
good-nature, humanity, or whatever else it may be called, 
so far as is consistent with wisdom. 1827 Hallak Const. 
Hist, (1876) III. xvi. 332 Clemency.. is the standing policy 
of constitutional governments, as severity is of despotism. 
i86g Lccky Eitrop. Mor. I. xi. 199 Clemency is an act of 
judgment, hut pity disturbs the judgment, 
f b. as a title. Obs. rare. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. viii. vii. § 4 May it please your 
clemencies to grant unto him the church of Tusculum, 

2. Mildness of weather or climate; opposed to 
inclemency, severity. 

1667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. 1. 1. iv. (1743) 31 By 
reason of the clemency of the climate. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 5^8 The clemency of the weather. 1833 C 
Bronte Villette xv. (1876) 153 It rained still and blew pout 
with more clemency. 

Clement (kle’mSnt), a. [ad. L. cletnent-em 
mild, placid, gentle. Mod.F, has also clSment 
(in Cotgr. 1611 ),] 

1. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Mild and 
humane in the exercise of power or authority; 
merciful, lenient, kindly, towards subjects or those 
in one’s power. 

1463 Cath. Angl. 66 Clement, elemens. 133S Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II, 451 Ane victour suld be Curias and clement, 
but crudelitie. 3578 Florio tst Fruites 63 What more noble 
vertue can be in a Prince, then to be clement, ready to for- 
geve, and slowe to punishe ? x6xx Shake, Cymb. v. iv. 18, 

I know you are more clement than vllde men. Who of their 
broken Debtors take a third. 1743 Young Ni. Th. ix. 272 
The sweet, the clement, Mediatorial Hour 1 x866 Felton 
Anc. ^ Mod. Gr. II. ii. 283 A clement use of authority. 

2. Ofweather or climate: Mild, gentle; opposed 
to inclement. [So in Latin.] rare. 

1622-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 68 So clement and be- 
nign a soyl, that Roses grow there thrice a year, 1864 
Daily Tel, a6 July, This clement weather. 

Hence Gle-mentljr adv., mildly, mercifully. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery i. ix. (R.), O Mary 
Magdalen, hear our prayers, .and most clemently reconcile 
this company unto Christ. 

Clementiue (kle'm&tsin), a, and sb. [ad. L. 
clementin-us, f. Clemens, -entem, the adj. used as a 
personal name. In Fr. cUmentin, -ine.] 

A. ac^‘. Of or pertaining to Clement : esjb. ap- 
plied a. to writings passing under the name of 
Clement of Rome ; b. to the Constitutions of Pope 
Clement V ; 0 . to the edition or text of the Vulgate 
revised by orders of Clement VIII. 

X703 Bp. Bull Corrupt. Ch. Rome (T.), In the Clementine 
liturg^y, the bread and wine , . are said to be antitypa . . of the 
precious body and blood of Christ. 37^8*9 Blackstone 
Comm. (T.), Gregory's decretal, the sixth decretal, the 
VOL, II. 
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I Clementine constitutions. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 463 
Called the Clementine Vulgate, or more frequently by 
Roman Catholic writers, the corrected Bible of Sixtus V. 
B. sb. 

1. j>l. a. The constitutions collected by Pope 
Clement V., forming the seventh book of the De- 
cretals. b. Certain writings passing under the 
name of Clement of Rome, now acknowledged to 
be spurious. 

c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Trent. Wyclif 129 Redynge. . 
of . . ]>e cretals & clementynes. 13^ Bale Sir J. Old- 
castell in Harl. MUc. (Main.) 1 . 277 The lawes . . of our 
moost holy father the Pope, incorporated in his decrees, 
decretals, clementynes, codes. i8z6 Scots Antig. xvii. The 
pwal laws, decrees, decretals, clementines, 

2. a. An adherent ofthe anti-pope ‘Clement VII’, 
the lival of Pope Urban VI. b. A follower of 
Clement of Alexandria. 

1883 vt^oa»ce(Chicago)6Dec., The sects of the Ehionltes, 
Clementines, and Gnostics illustrate . . this Judaizing tend- 
ency of the early Christian Church. 

t Cleme’ntionSj a. Obs. [f. L. cl^enti-a 
+ -oua : cf. sententious, etc.] Abounding in cle- 
mency; s Clement. Hence Clem.e'jLtiouslyaaTz'. 

1633 Litrgow Trav. t. (1682) 34 The clementious lie- 
ruling Lady of Trapun^ in Sicilia. x663 J. Chandler 
Ya>i Helmoni's Oriat. Pref., So clementious a sentence. 
Ibid, /’nrt'er, I pray thee., that thouwouldestclementiously 
accept of this Book, 1674 R. GoDrREY/x/'. ^ Ah, Physic 146 
Hoping the Lord would dementiously direct him. 
Clemmej obs. var. Clem, Clbamt;. to smear, etc. 
Gleuclt (klenj), sb. See also Clinch, [f. 
Clench o.j 

I. That which clenches or is clenched. 

1. That part of a nail or bolt which is turned 
back in clenching. Also Clinch. 

1398 Stow Snrv, 101 The roofe of this hall is . . wrought 
of the like boorde, and n^led with rugh and clench. 16x7 
Markham Caval. vi. 62 Holding onely by the weakest part 
of the naile, which is the very point of the clench. 1733 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Retraits, Knock gently on the 
top of the Clenches of the lame Foot. t86B Repit, 4- Ord. 
A rtny Y 571 Shoes are to he fastened, and proj ecting clenches 
reduced. 

2. Naut. The Clinch of a cable. 

1804 A. Duncan Mariner’s Citron. III. 111 The sheet, 
cable tore out with . .violence .. till the clench brought up 
the ship. 

II. The action of clenching. 

3. In various senses of the vb. ; e.g. a grasp, grip, 
clutch ; tight closure of the teeth, fist, etc. ; secure 
fastening of a nail, etc. ; Jig. conclusive confirma- 
tion of an argument, etc. 

*779 Projects va. Ann. Reg. 103/s The laths, .ought to be 
laid . . close to each other . . to ulow of a prraer clench for 
the rough plaster. 1836 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal, xiv. (1858) 
465 [They] keep their hands fixed in it with a clench never 
relaxed. X863 Mrs. Whitney Gaywnihys 1 . 320 He set 
[his teeth] tight . .He barely relaxed their clench. 

+4. A play on words, pun, quibble. Ohs. or 
arch. Also Clinch. 

1638 Nabbes Covent Gard. iv. iii, A country-fellow full 
of knavish clenches. x668 Dryden Dram. Poesie 47 To 
begin, then, with Shakespeare . . He is many times flat, 
insipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious 
swelling into bombast. 1738 Pope Dime. i. 6z One poor 
word a hundred clenches makes. 1834 D’Israeli Cnr. Lit., 
Royal Promotions (1839) Henry VII made a viceroy 
of Ireland if not for the sake of, at least with, a clench, 

6 . =ClINCH JiS, 5 . 

x88a Mrs. Parr Adam 4 E. xxviiL 395 , 1 ain’t goin’ to be 
'jammed in a clench, like Jackson 
6 . Comb. In most cases the combinations are 
now written Clinch-, which see. 

Clencll (klenj), v.'h Forms : 3-5 olenche, (/«. 
i. and pjle. 4 clente, 4-6 oleynt), 7 - clench. 
See also Clinch, Clink v.^ [ME. clench-en (also 
in York Myst. cleyngk)t—0'E. cl^{e)an, in be- 
clptcan = OHG. chlankhan, chlfnkan, klenkten, 
MHG, klenktn, to fasten closely together, tie, 
knot, entwine :—OTent. type *klankjan, a causal 
deriv. of *hlink-, blank-, klunk-, co-existing with 
kling-, klang-, klung- (see Cling), app. in the sense 
‘to cling, stick fast, adhere’; so that klankjan 
was ‘to make to stick firmly together, to rivet’. 
In the same sense Du., EFris., and LG. have 
klinken. Da. klinke, Sw. hlinka, which are closely 
related (though not identical) formations. Northern 
Eng. and Sc. have also clink from 15 th c. ; and 
from the i 6 th c. onward, clench was frequently 
made into clinch. In current use clench and clinch 
are used indifferently in some senses, in some clench 
alone is used, and in others clinch is app. pre- 
ferred : see Clinch, and cf. the senses below.] 

1. trans. To fix securely, make fast, as with nails, 
bolts, or the like ; to secure (a nail or bolt) by 
beating back the point or end with a hammer after 
driving it through anything; to fasten (anything) 
by so clenching a nail or bolt; to rivet. Also 
absol. (In reference to a nail or the like. Clinch 
is apparently more usual.) 

a 1330 Owl fy Night. 1206 I<A wot Jef snii{>es .schal uvele 
clenche. c 1303 Leg. Rood (1871) 138 J>e Cros. .Whon crist 
for vs )ier-on was cleynt. ^*335 E, E, A Hit. P. A. 339 
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Your perle . . is in cofer, so comly clente. C1386 Chaucer 
ICnts. T. 1133 Yclenched. c 1440 York Myst. viii. 106 It 
sail he cleyngked euer-ilka dele. With nayles |>at are both 
noble and newe. C1440 Promp, Parv. 80 Clenchyn, 
retundo, repando, X607 Markham in Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1673) 323 And is clenched as other nails be, 
1691 T. H[al£] Acc, New Invent. 48 The Rings that were 
clenched on the ends of her Bolts, ivoo Dryden Pal, ^ 
Arc, II. 537 Tough iron plates were clenched to make it 
strong, Sir K. Redd Shipbnild. xiii. 251 Their ends 
being turned back outside the plates and beaten down or 
clenched. 

^g. 1621 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1632) 415 Clench't and 
riveted to their cures, 
b. intr. (for rejl.) 

c 1830 Riidim. Navig. (Weak] 107 The fastenings. .clench 
or turn upon the timbers. xS8x Mechanic § 326 They will 
not clench. 

2. To set firmly together, close tightly (the fingers, 
fist, teeth). (Formerly also Clinch.) 

[163a Sherwood, To clench, eomme to clinch. To clinch 
the fist, serrer lepoing.1 1747 Wesitx P rtm.Physic (1782) 
54 Clench the fist. 179^ Sheridan Piearro n, iv, I clench 
my hand, and fancy still it grasps a swotd. 1803 Med, 
fml. XIV. 392 The lower jaw had become clenched, and 
the teeth . . strongly closed. 1S53 Kingsley Heroes in. 
(1868} 36 Her ey^rows were knit and her lips clenched 
with everlasting care and pain. xSgg Tennyson Elaine 
608 She. .clench’d her fingers till they hit the palm. 

b. Jig. To brace up (one’s nerves). 

Tennyson Lofvt 4 Duty 75 Like those, who clench 
their nerves to rush Upon their dissolution. 1867 £. Lus- 
COMBE in Spurgeon_ T ivhj. Dav, Ps. cv. 19 The three youths 
. .had clenched their nerves for the climax of agony. 

c. intr. for reJl. 

x843^ £. Jones Poems Sens. 4 Event 151 Through Some 
dolphin’s body nervously they [a shark’s teeth] clench. 

3. trans, 'To grasp firmly, grip, clutch ; to hold 
firmly in one’s grasp. 

a Z300 K, Horn 1476 He sette him on Jie benche His haipe 
for to clenche. X697 Dryden Virgil (1S06) II. 212 Heroes, 
whose dismember'd hands yet . . clench the pointed spear. 
a 1763 Shsnstone Poems Wks. 1764 1 . 290 Their torpescent 
soul Clenches their coin. 18x7 Coleridge -Tmir. 387 
Men who clench with one hand what they have grasped 
with the other. 

fig. X844 Disraeli Coningsby vii. vii. (L.X His heart 
clenched the idea as a diver grasps a gem. 
t4. To fasten ; to cling. Obs. 
a 1300 King 4r Barker 100 in Hazl. E. P. P. (1864) a The 
barker cleynt on hem fast ; He was sor aferde for to fall, 

6 . JVaut. To make fast (the end of a rope) in a 
particular way. (Also Clinch.) 

1803 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 322 To clench each of the ends 
round two of the ports, excrating one that was clenched 
round the main-mast, 1820 Scorbsby Arctic Reg. II. 453 
A new hawser, .was taken under the ship's bottom, the end 
clenched to the mainmast. 

6 . ^g. To fix, confirm, drive home, settle con- 
clusively (an argument, a bargain, etc.) ; usually 
with the notion of fastening securely by a finishing 
stroke {Jig. from i). Also Clinch. 

c X677 Marvell Growth Popery 9 bis. This Alliance . .fixed 
at first by the Publick Interest, .was by these Three Grants, 
as with three Golden Nails, sufficiently clenched and rivet- 
ted. 1683 State Govt. 4r Kitigd. in Somers Tracis I. 187 
To clench his Argument, produces this State of the Govern- 
ment and Kingdom. X730 Fielding Authors Farce Wks. 
1775 1 , 187 Matrimony clenches ruin beyond retrieval. 1832 
Hazlitt Tcible-t. II. viii. 190 It is . . the adaptation of the 
expression to the idea that clenches a writer's meaning. 
1843 Dickens Mar. Chits, i. This fact . .would have utterly 
settled and clenched the business. 1883 J. R. Lumby in 
Queetis Printerd Bible Aids Gloss, s. v. Earnest, ^The 
primary meaning . . is part-payment, to clench a bargain. 

•j* b. intr. (or with obj. sentence) : To affirm 
emphatically or conclusively ; to insist. Obs. rare. 

a xAoo Cov. Myst. 385 (Mgtz.) There are other , . that 
clenche, And prechyn, he is levyng that we slewe. 
c. To fix, settle. 

x88x Rossetti King's Trag, xxxiv. Ballads & Sonn. iio 
That eve was clenched for a boding storm. 

*1* Clench, v.^ Obs. Also 4 cleuke. [Exact 
etymol. doubtful : Strati^ann connects it with the 
stem of Clink t/.I: cf. MHG. klenken, to ring 
bells.] To chatter, talk against. 

c 13x3 Skobeh. 113 He compasyth venjaunce To hym that 
a3en clenketh. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Clenchyn a-jen (in 
wrawespeche) or chaueryn [tchatteryn] B-3en, for prowde 
herte, oogarrio. 

(To this vb. some refer clench in K. Horn (Clench v.^ 3), 
with sense 'make to sound, twang'.) 

Clenched (klenjt, poet, kle'njed), ppl. a, [f. 
ClbnohIw +-ed).] Firmlyfastened,tightlyclosTO. 

^2440 Promp, Parv. So Clenchydde [x^ clenched], re- 
iensits, repemsns, X613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. ji,Clenched, 
fastened. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xiv. With his clen ch'd 
fist. 18x6 J. Scott Vis, Paris 10 The clenched union of a 
commonwealth of rights and possessions! 183X Longf. 
Gold. Leg. IV. Ckapel^’vCa. clenched and convulsive fingers. 

Clencher (kle-njoi). [f. Clench v.i + -e» i.] 
He who or that which clenches ; a statement, 
argument, etc., which clenches or settles the point 
(more commonly clincher) ,* formerly also = 
Clinoheb I. Clencher-built ; see Clinker sb.^ 6. 

*^ Bk.for Just. Peace i8 The wages of a maister shyp- 
wrignte .. an imle clencher by the dale . .iiijtf. oh. c 1830 
Ritdim. Navig. (Weak) gS They . . are clencher-built. Ibid, 
styj Clencherdmilt . . when the fastenings go through and 
clench or turn u^on the timbers. X878 Morley Diderot I. 
41 Dashing his nightcap passionately against the wall, by 
way of clencher to the argument. 

63 
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(kle'njjiq'), vhh sb. The action of 
the vb. Clench in various senses. 

CUM Promp. Parv. So Clenchynge, reimta'a, repattck. 
i6i* CoTGR., Rwemmt^ a riueting or clenching. 171a 
Orator Hekley Sped. No. 396 va The Monopoly of Ptuins 
. .The late Invasion . . by a little Pretender to Clenching in a 
neighbouting College, c iSgo R wdini, Namig. (Weale) 107 
Clinching or Clenching, spreading the point of a bolt upon 
a ring in order to prevent its drawing. 1B80 Kimclake 
Crimea. VI. ix. 228 lhat i^ple clenching of victory, .com- 
monly effected by a pursuit of the beaten troops. 
Cle'nching', «. That clenches. 

XTOt E. Darwin Bat. Card. ii. 80 And opes his clenching 
hands. *833 Mss. Browning Prometh. Bd. Poems 1850 1 . 
142 The clenching tooth. 1865 Dickers Mut. Fr. ii. xi, 
Ae clenching palm of his left hand. 

Olenoh-poop : see Clinch-poop. 

dene, (denely, etc., obs. fL Clean, CiiEAnlt. 

Clenesse, obs. form of Cleanness. 

'I* Clenge, sb. Obs. rare~^, [Cf. Clanse and 
Clang .1 Clang, clangor. 

159* WYRI.EY Armorie 84 Glistering swords vnshethed 
for leuenge. .The rumored noise and sound of armors clenge. 
Cleng'e (klendg), vX Sc. and north, dial. Also 
4 klenge, 6 cleanga, olainge. [Northern var. 
of chnst. Cleanse ; esp. Sc., where cleanse is still 
often so pronounced.] 

L irans. To cleanse, make clean (lit. and ji.g'.). 
a 130a Cursor A f. 19872 Call noght comun ..pat cleiiged 
has vr lauerd. Ibid. 20373 pan mai yee best yow clenge o 
sin. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 182 He gat 
sindty craftismen to denge the fowseis. zgsi Turner 
Hetoal I. Prol. Aija, Clenge thy harte from all synne. is8a 
Hester Seer. Phiorav. 11. xvi. 95 The PUles clenge the 
head, zsffl A. King tr. Canisins' Catech, ax Merdfullie 
daingit fra y* spott of sin. 1609 A. Craig Poet. Recreai. 
Ded. A j. Some denged and dressed their armour, 
f b. To correct. Obs. 

<**583 Sir J. Balfour Prtfj/icijCi754l 38 The Clerk aucht 
. .all his rollis throwch to reid and to denge. 

2 . To clear, empty, sweep clear rid of. 

137S Barbour Bruce xv. 508 The feld wes dengit cleyn. 
1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . 182 Thim of the Romanis 
not dengit ar we. z6og Skene Reg. llaf Table £6 Be ane 
Assise the cuntry sould be clenged thnse in the jeare of 
malefactors. 

3 . Sc. Lim. ‘ Legally to exculpate, to produce 
proof of innocence ' (Jam ) ; to find not guilty. 

1513-75 Dittrn. Ocenrr. 1x833) ia8 Becaus he saw nocht 
his subscriptione ..he wald nowther denge nor fyle him. 
1593 Acts Jas. VI 11814) S3Z (Jam.) Quhatsumeuir persona 
clengis not of certane knawlege the personis accusit, he 
fyles thame. 

Hence Clemger, one who or that which cleanses. 
X54S Aierd. Registers V. ig (Jam.) He, his wif and thair 
dengar, quhilk ar now inclosit for this pest. x6od in Cham- 
hers Bom. Ann. Scot. I, 393 Sending two professional 
dengers. . that they might deal with an infection which had 
fallen forth. 

t Cleng'e, Obs, [a weak vb., related to 
Cling.] intr. To cling, adhere, remain. 

CX325 R.R, AUti, P, B. 1034 Clay ]>at clenges per-by. 
£1340 Gaw. 4 Cr. Kat. idga pe forsc clenged. IbM, aajS 
p^ clomben hi clyffez, per clengez be colde, 

Clenk, obs. form of Clink w.2, Clench 
Olenli, -liche, -nee, obs. ff. Clbanlt, -liness. 
Clens(e, cslensi, etc., obs. ff. Cleanse, etc. 
t Cle*lisieve> Obs. [= deem or cleawe-sieve. 
In same sense EFris. has hlense, with yb. klensen 
to sift, filter.] A fine sieve or strainer. 

1609 C. Butler Fem, Mon. Iid34) 157 Let the pure hive- 
hon^ run thorow a dean Clensieve. Jbtd. x. 11623) X j, 
The Clensieue U vnto the Tap-waze for Metbe, as the 
Strainer to the Ridder for Home. (A correspondent, Mr. 
A. Wallis, remembers clensieve or clensiff, applied a 1S50 
to a strainer of fine muslin, used in straining port wine.) 

[Cf. C X460 Medulla in Promp, Parv. 79 Colrim . . a clan- 
sj'nge syft. 1:1475 Piet. KocrtiS. (Wr -Wulcker 808) among 
instruments of the Brewer, Colaterinm, a clenyng sefe. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsk. IVord-bk. 81 Clansing-sieve, a large 
sieve used in brewing to strain the hops from the wort.1 

tClent, a. Obs. rare. [Related to Clint sb. 
crag, if not the same word used tUtrib.'] ? Craggy, 
c 1400 Btsir. Troy 1993 As qwo dymbe at a clyffe, or a 
dentbule. 

denzon, obs. aphetic form of Declension. 

Aaw. 81 Clenzon or declenson, decltnado. 
+ Cleo, obs. form of cleof clecme, Clbve, cliff, 
steep slope, hill-side, brae, (The modem form 
wordd be dee, as in the Clee Hills in Worcester- 
shire, with Cleobury Mortimer, the birthplace of 
Langland, on their slope.) 

Moral Ode (Jesus MS. ^1275) 343 peos goJ> vnnepe 
ayeyn pe cleo \pther MSS. cliue], ayeTO pe beye hulle. 
7 « 2300 Xnme Ren 72 in O. Eng. Mtse. (1872) 95 Heo beop 
iglyden vt of pe reyne, so pe schef is of pe cleo. 
f Cleopa'teran, a. Obs. Pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of Cleopatra, a famous queen of Egypt. 
So Cleopa'trioal a., profusely luxurious. 

163a Lithgow Trav. r. 6 To beare Sarpedons Scepter; 
helpejo sound Your Cleopatran clamours, zsot Bp. Hall 
.Stff. ill, (D.), Oh, Cleopatrical 1 what wantetb there For 
curious cost, and wondrous choice of cheere? 

Clep, obs. form of Clae, Clip. 
tClepe, S'. Obs. (px arch.) Forms: i clipi-on, 
diopi-an, oleopi-an, cliepi-an, olypi-au, clepi- 
aix, 2 oleopi-en, clypl-en, (olopi-en) , 2-3 clepi- 
en, 3 elepie, oleop-en, clup-e(n, 3-5 clep-eri, 4 


olipie, clep-in, clep, 4-7 clepe, (5 elyppe), 6 
cleepe, (Sfetiser, yoleepe, Sc. clep), 6-7 cleape, 
(clip), 9 ardi. olepe. ib. pple. l olypod, 
etc., 3-7 oleped, -id, -yd, -ud, etc,, 5 clepet, 
-yt, dept, 6 dypped, Sc. clepit, 6-7 deaped. 
Also, with prefix ; pa. t. i Seclipode ; pa. pple. i 
Seclyped, 2-5 icleped, -et, -id, -yd, etc., 3-9 
yoleped,(3-6-id,-ud,5-yt),6 yolipt, (yolipped), 

7 ycleap’d, yclep’d, ycliped, ecllp’t, ioliped, 

8 ydyped, 8-9 ydept- [OE, dipian corresponds 
to an OTeut.type Hlipdjan ; a parallel formation 
to *klipjan which appears in Clip vX, OFris. 
klippa to ring, E. Fris. kltppen to clink, rap, LG. 
(Brem. Wbeh., etc.) klippen to sound, resound, 
dial Ger. hliffen to yelp. The stem klip- was app. 
in ablaut-relation with klapt^f)- (see Clap ®.) as 
the expression of a lighter or thinner sound. The 
OE. variants were due to fracture (* a-umlaut ’) of 
i ; the form cleopian originated the ME. clepei] 

tl. intr. To cry, call; to call on, appeal to 
(a person), for or after (a thing). Obs. 

cBuS Vesp. Psalter iv. 4 Ic deopia to him. Ibid. xvi[i]. 6 
Ic cleapede forSon fSu geherdes m& ^973 Rnshw. Gosp. 
John i. 23 Ic am stefn diopendc on woestenne. a zooo Ps. 
Lamb. xvi[i]. 6 (Bosw.) Ic clepode forSanfSe 8u gehyrdest 
me. c zaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 43 Clupe we to ure louerd. 
1307 Elegy Edw. /, ix, Wei longe we mowe clepe & crie. 
CX32S E. E, AlUt. P. B. 134s {)ere he kneles & callez, & 
dopes after help. 1:1386 Chaucer T. P 2x5 , 1 was at 
the dore of thin herte, saith Jhesus, and cleped for to entre. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxv, The goddes all After 
whose helpe I elyppe and call, c 1450 Merlin i. 16 Tho 
wente they to the wyndowe and dspeden to the^peple. c zgoo 
Lancelot 3094 On his v falowis clepit than sir kay. 1530 
Palsgr. 486/1 , 1 clepe, I call ye huysche. This terme is 
farre northeme. 1563 Myrr. Mag., Btickhm. Ixxii. 7 Cleap- 
yng for vengeaunce of this treacberye. 

t b. (with obj. clause) : To proclaim. Ohs. 
c 1205 Lav, 15s He lette an heb clunben & lude clepian 
bat, etc. 

1 2 . trans. To call (a person) ; to summon, bid 
come; to invite; to invoke, call to witness', 
Call ». 4, 5, ao c. Obs. 

e xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 8 Cly^a ba wyrbtan [c xx6o 
Hatton G., Clepe [>a werhtan]. — ibid, xx. 26 Manega synt 
Seclypede. axaag Ancr. R. g8 He cleopeS me! ich mot 
gon, X382 Wycup Matt, xx. 8 Clepe the workmen, and 
jelde to hem her hijre. c 1458 Aghcs Paston in Lett. 3x2 
I. 423 Ther knowetb no man how soon God woll clepe hym. 
X4m> Cafgrave Chron, Edw. Ill (1858) 200 Thei clqped up 
the Kyng [from sleep], 1540 Taverner Postils, Exhort, 
Commnn., He clepetb us unto him. 1567 Turberv. Poems 
in Chalmers Eng. Poets II. 613/1 Hntrustie Theseus eke 
let Ariadne clepe, 

•fb. To call upon or to, speak to, address. Obs, 
136a Langl. P. pi. a. I. 4 a louely ladi. . clepte me^ feire, 
Andseide, ‘sone! slepest bou.?’ x3BaWYCLiv/j(».vm.4Er 
the child kunne clepe his fader and his moder. c 1450 Mer- 
lin ii. 37 Then the kynge cleped Merlyn and seide. 15x3 
Douglas Mneis 11. vi. (v.J 37, 1 . .Rycht reuerently hegouth 
to clepe this man. 

t c. Sc. Law. Clepe and call: to summon, cite. 
1S97 Skene De Verb. Sign, s v Clep, In pleyis of wrang 
and vnlaw, in the quhillc clepe, and call, was vsed as ane 
certaine solemnitie of wordes . . as quhen the persewer did 
clep and call, the defender with wouth, wrang, and vnlaw. 
8. With complemental obj. ; To call by the name 
of; call, name ; = Call v. ii. Obs, (exc. as in b), 
but occasionally used as a literary arcbdSsm”, 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 13 Je clypiaS me lareow & 
drihten. 1154 O.E, Chron, (Laud MS) an. 1137 § 3 Hi 
Imiden gsildes o be tunes . . & clepeden it tenserie. a zaag 
Ancr. R. 13a God cleopet) gode ancren briddes of heouene. 
a 13/00 Cursor M. 2146 (Cott.) Salem bat now men clepes 
ierusalem. CX386 Chaucer Pers. T, t 21* Thow schalt 
clepe his name Jhesus. CX400 Maundev, xxv, 258 The 
Cytee of Alizandre, that now is dept the Jate of belle, c 1420 
Chron. Vilod, 34 A relirious house bey clepte hit benne. 
*473 in Nichols Churaiso, Acc. fValSerswick (1797) 193 
Payd . , for a hook, Klepyd a pye. 1523 j 4 rf 14 ^ 15 Hen. 
VIII, c. 3 Enacte . . that the sixe persons beforesaid . . be 
called and cleaped eiectes. 1591 Sfensbr Vis. World’s 
Van. V, I saw the fish (if fish I may it cleepe) . . The huge 
Leviathan. 1604 Skaks. Ham. i, xv. 19 ((jlohe ed.) C)ther 
nations . plepe ns drunkards, and with swinish phrase Soil 
our addition. 16x5 W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie 6a Christ 
doth often cleape the Churdi his Sister, a x63t Drayton 
Ballad Dmusaiel, A daughter cleped Dowsabel. [1656 
Blount Gl,, Cleped (Sax.h called, named. X85B Kingsley 
Poems, Red King Men clepen that water Terrel’s ford.] 
b. In this sense, the pa. pple. ycleped, ydept 
(ikle’pt), was retained in use (beside the ordinary 
cleped) down through the ME. period, was greatly 
affected in i6th c., and is still a frequent literary 
archaism. See also Yolbpt. 

, o *175 Raonb. Horn, 9 Heo weren ielipet synagoge al swa 
IS uu lelepet al cristen folc. tfisog Lav. 2666 Heo wes 
xcleped I^er Ebrauc. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 7 pat obex 
wonder. .Ttet Stonhyngel ys yclepud. 1509 Hawes Past. 

aoTheiuanhall yccUpped was dame Reason. 
1588 Shaks. L. L, L. V. ii. 60a Hoi. ludas I am, ycliped 
Maolmbeus. Dum. ludas Machabeus dipt, is plaine ludas. 
x6x6 R. C. Timed Whis, il 607 The drecffull beast, yclepid 
crocodile. 1687 Mrs. Behn Ev^. Moon 1. iii, A winged 
horse, ichped Pegasus. 1790 W. Rhodes Bonib. Fur. i. 
(1830) T Hail, Artaxominous ' ycleped the Great I 1796 
Campaigns ij^3rA I. il ii. 108 A sentinel mounted, ycletrd 
a yidette. 1823 Byron yuan xii. Ivi, Microcosm on stilts. 
Yclmt the Great World. ’ 

.t 4 . ellipt. To mention by name, speak of., Obs. 


CLERESTORY. 

c 1301 Chaucer Astral, ir. § 39 Somme, .seyn bat yif men 
clepen b® latitude, thay mene the arch meridian, .inteicept 
by-twixe the cenyth and the equinoxial. 

t Clepe, sb. Obs. Also clep. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . A call, cry, shout, rare. 

c 1340 Cursor AL 1118 (Trin.) Caym . . wende to haue scaped 
wibal For any monnes clepe or cal [Ceti., etc. pat nan him 
cuth ne clepe ne cale]. a 1547 Surrey .lEneid n. 1022 W ith 
clepes and cries to fill the streets. 

2 . Sc. Law. Clep and call: full legal citation. 

c 137s Quoniasn A itach. xxxiv. Non sicut fit in aliis placitis 
de wrang et vnlaw in quibus fit clep et call, — Buie A/S. 
fo. 141 {heading) in Sc. Acts I. 182 pe fouime to mak clepe 
and cal upon brekyng of proteccyon. 

Clepe, obs. f. Clip v}, ® to embrace, to clink. 
iCle’per. Ohs. rare. [f. Clepe ?/. -b -ER.] One 
who calls ; a caller. 

1382 Wycur Deut. xviii. 10 Cleper of deuels, ne en- 
chaunter. 1388 — yudg. xv ig Theifor the name of that 
place was clepid the Wdle of the depere of the dieke. 

Cleper, obs. f Clapper, Clipper. 
f Cle’piugf, ttbl. sb. Obs. [f. Clepe v. + -inq 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Clepe ; a call, ciy. 

C975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 6 middere niht ba 

cleopung jeworden was, 1 1430 ^^<^«®r.(Roxb,) 2737 He 
cam at the first deping. 1^67 Turberv. The Loner voweth 
(R.) Hii clepings and hir enes. 

2 . That which one is called ; name, designation. 

a J300 Cursor M. 24087 Godd o luue has his cleping. 

C1430 Syr Ge/ter. (Roxb.) 3168 Men called him Belvynes 
the stoute. .Nou hath he chaunged that cleping. 

3 . Calling, vocation. 

X38a Wycuf EpA, iv. 1 That je walke worthily in the 
clepinge, in which 30 ben clepid. 

Cleppe, Clepper, obs. ff. Clip, Clapper. 

11 Clepsydra (kle'psidra). PL -as, and -as. 
[Lat„ a. Gr, xX^ibpa, f. Gr. K\e\p- combining 
form from aXiirr-eiv to steal + vSoip water. ^ The 
name was also applied to intermittent fountains or 
* ebbing wells Blount has the Fr. foim depsydre."] 
An instrument used by the ancients to measure 
time by the discharge of water ; a water-clock. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep.v. xviii. 239 They measured 
the hours not only by.. water in glasses called Clepsydra;, 
but also by sand in glasses called Clepsammia. X656 Blount 
Glossogy., Ciepsydre {clepsydrd), a water-Dyal. X74X'7o 
Eliz. CIarter Lett. (1808) 43 You are not one of those ora- 
tors whom. I could wish confined to a Clepsydra. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc, (1837) 1 . 149 Clepsydras, .were 
used by astronomers. 1878 Lockyer Star-gazing 36. 
Cleptomama, var. of Kleptomania. 

Clerc, Cler(e, etc., obs. ff. Clerk, Clear, etc. 
Clerematyn : see Clear a. D. 3. 
t Clerestorial, d). Obs. rare. [f. next + -At. 
The formation suggests an Anglo-Latin deresto- 
rium : but this is not in Du Cange.] Belonging 
to the clerestory. 

*435 Contract Fotheringhay Ch. 28, viij clerestorial win- 
dows set yn the myddes of the walle. 

Clerestory (klieustoori). Arch. Also 5 cler- 
Btory, clarestory, 6 clerestorey, (7 clarester), 
8 deer story, 5-9 clear story, 9 clearstory, 
[Commonly believed to be f. dere. Clear-)- Story 
stage of a building, ‘floor’ of a house, {filere 
must here have meant ‘light, lighted,’ since the 
sense ‘free, unobstructed ’ did not yet exist; see 
Clear a.) 

This assumed derivation is strengthened by the parallel 
hlind-story (see Blind a. 16), although this may have been 
a later formation in imitation oi. clerestory. The great 
difiicultyis the non-appearance of story in the sense required 
before c 1600, and the absence of all trace of it in any sense 
in x4th, 15th, End chief part of i6ih c. At the same time 
there is a solitary instance of storys in R. Glouc. (1^4) iSi, 
which may mean ‘ elevated structure ' or ‘ fortified place 
The sb, estorie in OF. bad no such sense, but the pa. 
pple. estore meant ‘built, constructed, founded, established, 
instituted, fortified, furnished, fitted out whence a sb. with 
the sense ‘ erection, fortification ’ might perhaps arise.] 

1 . The upper part of the nave, choir, and tran- 
septs of a cathedral or other large church, lying 
above the triforinm (or, if there is no triforium, 
immediately over the arches of the nave, etc.), and 
containing a series of windows, clear of the roofs 
of the aisles, admitting light to the central parts 
of the building. 

* 4 ** Contract Catterick^ Ch. 10 The pliers with the arches 
and the clerestory of the hight of sax and twenty fote abouen 
eith. 1454 Black-bk. Souaffhean in Blomefield Norfolk III. 
312 Thomas Hyx. .did glasen a Window in the Clarestory. 
c 1460 Henry Vi’s Will in Nichols /foyir/ Wills 303 Cloister 
..in height xx feet to the corbill tabelwith clear stories 
and butteraces with finials. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven, (1874) 
I 1. 18 The upper part of the nave, now called the clere- 
story. 1870 P. Wilson Ch, Lindisf. 93 The roof of the naVe 
was removed . . and a clerestory added. 1875 Diet. Chr. 

396 The clerestory was a common feature in the old 
civil basilica ; it was probably soon adopted in buildings of 
the same type used for ecclesiastical purposes. 

"b. A similar feature in other buildings. 

*S»3 Skelton GarL Laurel Englasid glittering with 
many a clere story, exsas RAaracions Tower Land, in 
Bailey Hist. TVww App. I, 20 Item made a new clerestory 
m the WMt ende of the greate chambre. .the bredeth of tbe 
“Jtise, with a pent hous over the hed of it for the wether. 
Ibid, ax A paxticion made in the forebreste (rf the same 
Julies with a clexe^ storw therein to give light. x6oz 
Shai(S. T^eL iV, XV, u. 4x.&cy5t thou^ihat house is daxkeS 
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..Why it hath bay Windowes transparant as baricadoes, 
and the cleere stores toward the South north, are as lustrous 
as Ebony. 1659 T. Willsford Architectonice 30 Clear 
story, Bay windows . . and sundry other things in Archi- 
tecture. 1889 G. Rawunson Atic. Egypt (ed. 4) 245 The 
lighting being, as in the far smaller hall of Thothmes III, 
by means of a Clerestory. 

2 . attrib, 

tt isoa Armolde Chron, (rSri) 41 A meruelous howse was 
bylded at Gynes. .bo statlyi and all with clere story lyghtys^ 
lyk a lantorne. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Arckit. I. 54 
The want of light in the nave from the absence of clerestory 
windows. 

b. esp. Clerestory window : see quots. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury nr. 109/2 Clear Story Window, 
are such Windows that have no transum or cross piece in 
the middle of them to break the same into two Lights. 
Ibid. 473/2 A Clai ester window hath no Cross barts in 1703 
Moxon Meek, Exetc. 159. xBag P. Nicbolsom Pract. 
Build 221. 

Hence Cle'restorled pple. and ppl, a. 

1449 in Nichols Chitrchw. Aec. Si, George, Sitm^ord 
(1797) 133 Y ordeyne and beq^uethe that ii chapelles. . withyn 
the seyd chirch . . be closid wyth ostrich boarde and clere 
storied after such quantity as the closure of pleyn horde 
there now conteyneth. 18^ B. Webb CoHtitteni. Eecles. 72 
A. .church, with clerestoried triforiato the chancel. 

+ Cle'rete. Obs. Forms : 4cleeTte, 4-5 olerte, 
clerete, cleerete. [ME. clerti, cleerie, variant of 
clartd, a. OF. clarfd, earlier clariet (=Pr. clartat) 
L. clariiat-em clearness, f. cldr-us clear. The 
vowel-change was due to assimilation to the adj. 
cler, deer, Cleab, and may have begun in Anglo- 
Fr. In i6-i7th c. Fr., darti was similarly made 
dairU, after the adj. dair. Cf. Clabity.] 
Clearness, brightness, lustre; glory, renown. 

A 1340 Hampolc xlii[i]. S^u makis myrk wib bi 

sarynes be clerte of my ioy. 138a Wyclif Rex. xxi 23 The 
cleerte [1388 clerete] of God shal listen it. a 1400-50 AUx-, 
auder 2052 pe son on be heuen Rest away his clerete. 

1440 GestetRom. v. ia(Add. MS.) There the sonne shyneth 
in his clerte. c tgao Wyse Chylde 4 Emp. Adrian (W. de 
W.) (i860) 10 The emperour demaunded what god made 
fyrste. And the chylde answered hym lyght and clerte. 

t Cle’rewort. Obs, rare. Possibly = OE. 
dxferwyrt Small Clover (? Trifolium minus'). 

[e looo Sax. Leeckd. 11 . 102 Nim ]>a. stnalan clasferwyrt.] 
? a 1400 Marie Arik. 3241 The close. .With clauer and clere- 
Worte clede euene ouer, 

Clerge : see CLBsaT. 

Clergeal, clergealy, var. of ClkbgiaIi, -lt. 
Clergeon, -oun, var. of Clebgion, Obs. 

+ Clevgess. Obs. exc. Hist. [a. OF. dergesse 
‘ femme lettree ’, also ‘ religieuse’ (Godef.) : fern, 
of derc : see -ess, and note to Clebot.] 

1 . A female scholar, a learned woman. 

a 1225 Aner. R, 6 Sum is clergesse, & sum nis nout. 
c 1450 Merlin xxi. 374 Moigne le fee, hir suster, that was so 
grete a clergesse. 

2 . A member of a female religious order. 

1393 Gowcr Conf, III, 34 Though the clerke and the 
clergesse In latin tunge it rede and singe. x888 J. Gillow 
Bibliog. Diet, Eng, Catk. HI. 197 She received the first 
habit of clergess on the feast of the Assumption. 

Clernable (klaudsiiab’l), a. Also clergy- 
able.' H. CI1BBGT + -ABLI!.] Of an offence; 

Admitting benefit of clergy ; in regard to which 
benefit of clergy may be pleaded. 

176a Jacob Laiw Diet. s.v. Benefit of Clergy Offences 

. .which would be clergyable if corauuttedby the land. 17C9 
Blackstone Cotnnt IV. 320 If . . his offence is clergyable, 
he shall have the benefit of his clergy. 1886 Athewxum 
27 Mar. 433 So long as murder was a clergiable felony. 

IT Used as = Ciebgial, learned, scholarly. 

1488 Caxton Spee. Vita Ckristi H iiij, A longe processe 
and clergyable [so edd. 1517, 1530 • HS. 1410 clergyall]. 

t Gle'rgial, a, Obs. Also -eal, -iaUe, -yall(0, 
[f. dergie, Clbbgt + -Aii. It may have existed 
in OF.] Clerkly, scholarly, learned, subtle. 

C1386 Chaucer Ckan. Yem, Prol. 4 T, 199 Ouretermes 
been so clergial [vr. clergeal] and so queynte. TrtiAoo 
Morte Artk. 1758 With cornettes and clarions, and cler- 
gialle notes, c 14x0 Love Bouaxent. Mirr, xxiii. s* (Gibbs 
MS.) He maketh . . a longe processe and clergyall [Sker^d 
Ms. clergial] . a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Princ, 2150 The 
steppes cTeigyalle Of thise clerkes thre. 

tCleTtfially, Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 

In a clerkly manner, learnedly ; skilfully, subtly. 

X377 Lancl. P. pi. B Prol. 124 Knelyng to pe kyng "cler- 
gealy he seyde. 1393 — ibid C, viii. 34 Ac ich can nouht 
constrye • ne clergialliche reden. 7«x4oo M<nte Artk 200 
Clarett and Creette, clergyally rennene, With condethes 
fulle curious, c 14x0 Love Bonoxent. Mirr, xxxiv. 63 
(Gibbs MS.) pe whuche Seynt Austyne clergyally treteb. 

+ CleT£^cais Obs. rare~^. [f. Clebgy + -io 
4 -AliJ Pertaining to the clergy. 

1632 Lithgow Trax. x. 437 So concludeth this Clercicall 
corruption there. i6ax Milton Anvnadx. (x8si) 241 Those 
Clergicall faults which he could not conceale. 
tClergi^,w. noncesad. [f. Cibbgy + -py.] 
trans. To m^e clerical ; see quot. 

xgte Warner AH. Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612) 152, I faine My 
selfe a priest . . And tould how fine and faire a life our 
Clergie-Femes inioy. And how our leisure fitted Loue. And 
let it fit (quoth she) To such as lust for loue, Sir Clarke ; you 
clergefie not me. 

'i* ClSTgfioU' Ohs. Forms: 4 clergeon, -eoun, 
•ionu, (oleregoun), 5-6 olerglon. [a. OF. 
clerjon, mod.F. dergeon, dim. of derex in OF. 


also derson, derdion, = Pr. clenam, Sp. derizon, 
Romanic type der(i)ctone : see note to Clebgy.] 
A young clerk or member of a clerical order ; a 
chorister or choir-hoy; also (as in Fr.) a term 
of depreciation = petty derk. 

c 1323 Chron. Eng. 528 in Ritson Met, Row. II. 292 The 
thridde [partie he sende] to poore cleregouns. 0x330 R. 
Brunne Chron, (x8io) 131 pe kyng. .said, .if he had had 
men, as he _ wend, of renoun, pel said haf venged him of 
suilk a cletgiouu [Thos. a Becket]. 0x386 Ch auger PrioresPs 
T. 51 A litel clergeon seuen yeer of age. 0 X400 Test. Love 
It. (1560) 282/2 At masse serveth but a clerjon. 
b. Young songster (bird). 

X540 Surrey Descr. RestL State 22 Poems 72 The earth 
..sendeth forth, her clergions. .to mount and fiy up to the 
air Where then they sing in order fair. 

t Clergiae. Obs. Also -yse. [a. OF, dergise 
clerkship, scholarship, f. stem of dergi ; see note 
to Clebgy and -ise.] Learning, scholarship. 

a X330 Syr Degarre 268 He hit wolde teche of clergise. 
0 X42S Seven Sag. (P ) 1882 Merlyn. .made in Rome thourow 
clergyse A piler that stode fol heyghe, 0x440 Promp. 
Paru, 81 Qergyse, clerimonia. 

Clergy (klSudsi). Forms : 3-6 clergy e, 3-7 
clergie, 4 olergi, cleaigye, (oleregie, -gye), 
4-5 clerge, 4-7 elargy, -gie, (5 elerigie), 6 
clargye, 6-7 oleargie, -gy, 4- clergy, [a. OF. 
dergie (12th c. in Liltr^), dargie, fem., literally 
' clerkship sb. of state f. derc i-deric-us cleric, 
Clebb. For branch I, the proper word was L. 
deriedt-us, OF. dergil, F. clergi, masc. ; bnt in OF. 
clergie was also used in same sense; and if any 
of the ME. forms represent dergii, they cannot be 
distinguished from those that represent clergie. 

The regular phonetic repr. of Romanic clerif)e-ia, in OF. 
would have been, according to dialect, clercie (jelersie, once 
in Godef.l, ckrekiei <d. Pr. clervia, Sp. clereeia. OF. 
clergie was an assimilation of this to clergiS, a word of 
earliei^ formation in which g was regular {cBrtcdt-, clerigat-, 
clergat; clergiet, clergie). The influence of the latter 
similarly appears in clergess, clergise, cleigion. The occa- 
sional 'iSIE,.cleTge,o\.clergls{s.&ise. a. d) may possibly repre- 
sent clericus : cf. Pr. cterc, clerge.) 

I. The clerical estate or order = mod.F. dergi. 

+ 1 . The estate or office of a cleric or cleik (in 
ecclesiastical orders) ; the clerical office. Obs. 

c X400 Apol. Loll. 43 It behownib vs clerics to not mis- 
hews be sygnes of our cleregye. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 8x 
Clergie or office of clerkes, cUricatns. xsag "^owtHeresyes 
III, W ks. 226/2 As he that is in the dergye noughte, is farre 
the worse because he is therein, so he that therein is good, 
is for his clergy farre the better. is6x T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. iv. xN. (1634) 726 The Popirii rasure minis- 
tred unto Gerks at the first receit of their Clearg^e. 

2 . concr. The clerical order; the body of men 
set apart by ordination for religious service in 
the Christian church ; opposed to laity. 

Sometimes, in popular smeem, used of the ordinary clergy 
as distinguished from bi^ops, etc., as in ‘ the bishop met 
the clergy of his diocese Orimnally a term of the Catholic 
church, but also commonly used in those Protestant churches 
which have an ordtdned ministry. (As with similar terms, 
its application is often made a matter of principle.) 

a. construed as collective plural. 

0x275 O. E. Mise.^ 89 Symonye, pat muchel del haueb 
amerd of here clergie. x^7 R. Glouc. (1724) 563 Of ps 
clergie at Londone .A conseil he made, c X330 Brunne 
Chron, (1810) 28 Pe baronage & b^ clergie were somond to 
Kyngeston. 0 1450 Merlin vL 97. 1529 More Heresyes 
I. Wks. xo 8/2 To put euery man to silence that woulde . . 
^eakeofthefautesofthe cla^ye. 1604 Jas, I, Counterbl. 
To Rdr. (Arb ) 96 Our Cleargie are become negligent, X647 
Clarendon J/isi, Reh. 1 . 1. 14 The King of Spam . . would 
be..compeird by his Clergy .. to m^e new Demands 
2762 (title) Observations on the Present State of Widows 
and Orphans of the Protestant Clergy of all denominations 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 
I. 376 The people, .are divisible into two kinds ; the clergy 
and laity : the clergy, comprehending all persons in holy 
orders, and in ecclesiastical offices. X765-8 Maclaine tr. 
Mosheinis Eccl. Hist. xvii. (1844) II. 221 The defects and 
vices of the Lutheran cletgy. x|38 Gladstone State in 
Rel. Ch, (1839) 259 The Presbyterian clergy of the Scotch 
diurch. X845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. R^. 1. 303 With 
the higher clergy of Germany. 

b. as collective singular. 

c X380 Wyclif Wks, (1880) 373 pe clergye is ybonden by 
astate & office. x^3 Catli. Atigt. 66/a A clerge, clems, 
clerimonia. 2653 Milton Hireangs Wks. (1851) 387 They 
affected to he call'd a Clergy. 2796 H._ Hunter tr. Si. 
Pierrds Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 480 An ambitious Clergy im- 
poverishes it’s People, a 1863 Whately in Sat. Rev, (1864) 

9 July 58 The usefulness of a married clergy. 

c. rarely, as numeral plural =d.e.Tgymea. 

2850 J. H. Newman Diff. Angl, 184 Some hundred Clergy, 
td. In the last sense, clergies yras formerly used. 
a 2300 Cursor M: 27244 In smft. .enentes dermis seculers. 
a X340 Hamfolb Psalter Ixvii. 14 [Ixviii. 13] St dormlatls 
inter medios cleros. .if slepe amange bemyddis dermis. 
2482 Caxton Myrr. 1. v, 22 In this manere were the clergies 
first founden. 1672 Dodwell in Baxter Anew, DedweU 73 
The united endeavours of above a Thousand Clergies, 
e. Used of all members of religious orders. 

1790 Burke Pr. Rev, Wks. V. 265 , 1 found the clergy in 
eneral persons of moderate minds and decorous manners; 
include the seculars and resnilars of both sexes. 

f 3 . transf. The priestly order in the Jewish and 
other non-Christian religions. Obs. 

a X400-W Alexander 1509 Cure bischop [of Jerusalem] . . 
iogis all pe iewis *& generall callis .. pan consals him }re 
cleigy, XS78T.N. tr.Cwty. IFl /«<//» 273 Tlamacazque.. one 


of the prindpallest of the Divels Cleargie there. x6io Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. /1637) 14 (D ) The Druidm (for so they 
call their diviners, wisemen, and estate of clergie'. X727 
De Foe Syst. Magic i. iiL (1840) 73 Upon this comes Jannes 
and J ambres . . it seems the king's Court was not then without 
a suffident number of Clergy. 

4 . As a rendering of Clr. aAtj/jos, and of uKiipav in 
I Pet. V. 3 ; see quots. 

1382 Wyclif i Pet. v. 3 Nether as hauynge lordshipe in 
the clergie [2582 Rhem., neither as ouerruling the Clergie; 
Tineale, Ckanmer, the parisshes ; Coverdale, the par- 
ishens ; Genev , x6ii, God's heritage]. 2641 Milton Ck. 
Govt. II. iii. (1851) 164 The title of Clergy S. Peter gave to all 
Gods people, till Pope Higinus and the succeeding Prelates 
took it fiom them. 2643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea i, (1652) 
159 You shall find in Scripture the people are called Clergy 
in distinction from the Ministers, and never the Ministers 
. .from the people. 1736 Chandler Hist, Persec. 459 The 
words Clergy and Church are never once used in Scripture 
to denote the Bishops or other Officers, but the Christian 
people. 

II. In sense of mod.F. derate. 

f 5 . ‘ Clerkly skill’ ; learning, scholarship, 
science. Obs. exc. in proverb (quot. 1690-1832), 

a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 53E I-cud of alle clergies. 0 1320 Seuyu 
Sag, iW.) 62, I sal teche him than Of clergy more than ani 
man. 01325 Metr. Horn. loi That clergy That clerkes 
kalles aslronomi 0x440 York Myst. xx. 54 Be elargy 
clere if we couthe knawe. 0 1530 Ld. Berners A rtk. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 376 Ihe grete and excellent clergy that is in 
you. 1562 J. Heywood Prav. ^ Epigr. ( 1867) 52 She chopth 
logyke, to put me to my elargy. 0 1690 B. & Djei, Cant, 
Crew s.v. Clesk-ship, An Ounce of Mother. Wit is worth a 
Pound of (Clergy, or Book-learning. 182a Syd. Smith Wks. 
(1859) II. 3/1 The old saying, that an ounce of mother wit is 
worth a pound of clergy. 

6. Old Law. Benefit of {his) clergy, also simply 
ijiis) clergy : orig. the privilege of exemption from 
trial by a secular court, allowed to or claimed by 
clergymen arraigned for felony ; in later times the 
privilege of exemption from the sentence, which, 
in the case of certain offences, might be pleaded 
on his first conviction by every one who could 
read. Abolished, after varions earlier modifications, 
in 1827. Cf. Neck-vehsb. 

The ability to read, being originally merely the test of the 
‘clergy’, or clerical position, of the accused, came at length 
to be in itself the ground of the privilege, sp that the phrase 
became =s' benefit of scholarship' (sense 5, instead of i). 

0 X300 Beket 371 A preost ther was. .That of manslajt was 
bicliped. .Me acusede him faste of the dethe ; ac he. .huld 
him faste to holi churche . . Iloked he was to purgi him 
thurf dergie if he miBte. xsxx Act 3 Hen. VJII, c. s That 
. .he. .so offending (not being within orders of holy ennreh) 
enioie not the henefite of his clergie. x6ox Monday Death 
Htmiingion r. iii. in Hazl. Dods/ey VIII, 244 Stand 
to your clergy, uncle ; save your life. 1623 Act ai fas, 1, 
c. 6 Pream., By the Laws of this Realm the Benefit of 
Clergy is not allowed to Women convicted of Felony, a 1626 
Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. Law 30 Praying his clergy, and 
thereupon reading as a clerke. xnx Brathwait W/dmsies, 
Charac. fayler 49 If any . . be admitted to his clergy, and 
by helpe of a compassionate prompter, hacke out his necke- 
verse. 1670 Blount Law Diet. s.v.. By the Statute of 18 
Eliz. cap. 7 Clerks are no more delivered to their Ordinaries 
to be pur|md, but now yveiy Man, to whom this benefit is 
granted, though not in'Orders, is put to read at the Bar, 
after he is found ^ilty, and convicted of such Felony, and 
.so burnt in the hand, and set free for the first time, if the 
Ordinaries Commissioner or Deputy standing by do say — 
Legit ui Clericus. 1670 Marvell Corr, clxxii. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 362 Such a clause, .makes it felony, without clergy. 
1697 Land. Gas. No. 3304A Craving the Benefit of his 
Clergy . . he was Burnt m the Hand. »76 Adam Smith 
W. N, (1869) II. V. i. 351 [The] members [of the universities], 
whether masters or students, had all of them what was then 
called the benefit of clergy, that is were exempted from the 
civil jurisdiction . . and were amenable only to the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals. 1864 Tkamm Fifty Years IVkg. Life 1 . 204 
Then [1818] the Crier of the Court called out to the Convict, 
‘kneel down and pray your Clergy’. 

b. Clergy of belly \ ‘respite claimed by a preg- 
nant woman ’ (Davies). 

1678 Butler Hud. in, i. 884 Who therefore in a streight, 
may freely Demand the Cler£^ of her Belly. 

III, 7 . attrib. or as adj. Belonging to the 
clergy, clerical. 

(2x635 Corbett Iter Bor, 8 A noble clears host, Kitt 
Middleton. 2670 Walton Life Hooker 40 She [Q. Eliza- 
beth] eased herself, by laying the burden of all her clergy- 
cares upon his [Abp. WhitgifFs] shoulders. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as clergy-like adj., -mender, 
-priest, -profession, -relation, -right, -tailor ; 

clergy-feme, a clergyman's wife or woman; 
olergy-liouae, the residence of a clergyman ; also, 
a house of residence for all the lilergy having sole 
or suboidinate charge of a living. 

1589 Warner ./(/A Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612) 152 How fine and 
faire a life our *Clergie-Femes inioy. x86« G. E. Street 
Town Ch. in EHgliskm.Mag, Feb. 125 The Church, .would 
. .be rendered .. more striking by the group of subordinate 
buildings— *cIergy-house, house for the choir-boys and 
masters, etc, 2874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par, Ch. 25 
When the clergy-house is close to the church. 1632 Star 
Ckamh. C(M0r fi8S6) 173 In as '^cler^e-like and church-like 
manner as maie be< 1670 Eacuard Cont. Clergy To Rdr. 

3 An infinite number of church and *cler|(y-iuenders- 01589 
Theses Martiniana title-p., With their whole band of 
*clerEie-priest3. x^a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. vr. xvii. 
(D.), Nor suits it with my '•^clergy-profession to proceed any 
further in this warlike description. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 
It. iii. (1851) 168 That Priestly unction and '•^Clergy-right 
wheieto Christ hath entitl’d him. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof, 
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CLEBGYMAW. 


Si. V. xviii. (D.', Those *clergy-sticklers- 1708 Moxtevx 
Saielais v. (1737) sis 'Clergy-Taylors, Wafer-makers. 
Hence + Olb'xgy'eL a., provided with clergy, 
1695 Gr&utiA Deism 31 Christms embodied) organized, 
clergy’d and modelled into a National Church. 

Clergyman (kla'idgim^n). Before iSth c. 
usually as two words, or hyphened., 

1 . A man of the clerical order; an ordained 
minister of the Christian church ; one in holy orders. 
(In England unless otherwise qualified, commonly 
meaning a minister of the Church of England.) 

1S77 Hakmer Anc. Eccl, Htsi. (1619) 94 Not after the 
manner of a cleatgie-man, but of the lay people. 1377 
Vaothouillier Lnther on Ep. Gal, 260 The Papistes 
dreamed that this commaundement belongeth onely to their 
Cleargymen. 1394 Shaks. Eich, III-, r«._vu. 05 Enter 
Richard aloft, betweene two Bishops. Maior. See where 
his C^ce stands, tweene two Cler^e men. 1654 L'Estrance 
Chas. I (1655) The House of Commons [voted] that no 
Clergy man shall be in Commission of the Peace. Z706 
Hearsb Rem. ^ Celieci, (1885) 1 . 164 A Benefic'd Clergy 
Man in Surrey. X709 Steele ^lailer No. 7a ro By a 
Clergyman, I mean one in holy Orders, a 17x4 Burnet 
Own. Time (1766) I, 269 A profound statesman, but a very 
indifferent Clergy-man. x^ Gladstone Ch. Print. 322 A 
well-known Presbyterian Clergyman, of Edinburgh. x8s8 
De Quincev Wks, V. igo A writer of great talent, Mr. 
Foster, the Ba^lst clergyman, 1872 B. Peacock Mabel 
Heron, i. iv. 65 Deep-rooted reverence for the clergyman of 
the Parish. 

t b. tran^. Applied to priests of non-Christian 
religions. (Cf. Clergy i b.) Obs. 

idog Holland A mm. Marcel, xxviii. vi. 346 Rusticanus a 
Prelat or Clergie man \sacerdotalis\, 1693 Stathorst tr. 
Raimolf's Trasa. in Ray JoicrsuLowC. C173B) II. 98 When 
their Clergymen [i. e. Dervishes] did understand it, they 
became very angry with us. 

+ 2 . St, Nicholas clergyrnen (clerks ) : a cant phrase 
for ‘ highwaymen ’ (see Clerk sb. 6 c). Obs. 

1380 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 1 A quarrel, by the high way 
sideihetween a brace, of Smnt Nicholas Clargie men. 

3. Clergyman’s sore throat ; see quot. 
x88a Syd, Soc. Lex., Clergymans sore throat, the name 
given to granular pharyn^tis when occurring in clergymen, 
and others, who use the voice much. x88d Fagge Print. 4 r 
Pratt. Med. I. 805. 

Hence Clexgyma'nlcal a. (humorous), Cle'xgy. 
manly a., characteristic of a clergyman. 

X864 G. Dyer Bella Do/wa 1 . 196 One iigure (arrayed in 
silken vestings and general clergymanical finery),' 1863 
Mna Oliphaht Chron. Carl, Perpei. Citrate 3 Two fresh, 
new, active, clergymanly intellects. 

Clergyse, var, of Clergise, Obs., learning. 
Clergyship. [f. Clergy + -ship.] The posi- 
tion or office m a clergyman. 

x6xd N Brent tr. Sar^s Hist. Council Trent (1676) 331 
It could not be said, that either Clergiship, or the exemp- 
tion thereof, were de juredioino. 

Clergywoman (klaud^iwumaa), [f. Clergy 
- 1 - WoMAH, after clergyman.'] 
f 1, A woman belonging to a religious order; a 
nun; a priestess; — Clergess 2 . Obs. 

1673 Baxter Lei. in Answ. Dodwell 87 , 1 never took all 
the impotent persons, poor, and Widows in the Church, to he 
Clergy-men, and Clergy-women. «.i777 Foote Trip Calais 
II. i, ID.), I took her to be one of the clergywomen that be. 
long to the placa 184a Thackeray Miss Tickleteby's Lett. 
I. whs. 1880 XXiy. 12 The ancient Britons had not only 
priests, but priestesses — that is clergywomen, 
b. humorously. Cf. * old woman 
1726 Aseherst 7 >rrari^i/.xxx. x6o Several fellows, .lodged 
an appeal.. against Dr, Drybones.. complaining of several 
arbitxary. .practices of that reverend old clergy-woman. 

2 . A clergyman's wife or other female relative 
(especially when she manages the parish). (Hu-> 
fuorous or satirical.) 

x8zo Genil.'IMag’. II. 150 He is a Cle^man more than a 
country Gentleman, and his fiame a CTlergywoman. x86a 
Utiioit IT Apr. 226 The harm which a clergywoman m^ do 
. .isajmostboundless. x86sMrs, Outsuan Agnesi, 10 ftom 
the clergy-women of Windholm down to the charwomen, 
me question was discussed. 1867 Ch, Times 6 July 236/4 
The clergywoman nuisance and the domestic idem. 
Clenc (kle rik), a. and sb. [ad, late L. cleric-us 
clergyman, priest, prop, an adj. ' of or belonging 
tothec/eir*« ’ ; a, (Sr. xAi/ptK-ds ‘ of or pertaining to 
an itiheritance’, in later (Christian) use ‘of or be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical or sacerdotal order 
f, KX^pos * lot, allotment, piece of land, estate, 
heritage used in 2nd c, as a name of the minis- 
terial or sacerdotal order in the chnrch, the clergy. 
The Greek words were adopted in Latin in this 
transferred sense only (clerus in Tertullian a 220, 
clerieiis in Jeiome 4th c.), with which they passed 
into Romanic and Rnglish, Cf. Clerk. 

On the history of the application of (cXqpor to the Christian 
ininistnr, see Bp, Lightfoot Phthppians (1868) 245-6, where 
Its probable on^n is seen in the use of the word in Acts i. 
17, TOO KXqpov Tijs SioKovtas toiItijs ‘ the lot of this ministry ' ; 
cf. I, 25. In the time of Jerome, explanations were sought 
m the use of KMjpos in Deut. xviii, 2, compared with ix. 29, 
smd parallel passages ; and x Peter v. 3 was interpreted in 
this sense. Jerome’s explanation is mus repeated in the 
Apology jor the Lollards (c 1400) 43 ; 

‘The cle^ . . schuld interpret jie calling of his naxn, and 
enforce to be bat he is seid ; for a clerk in our speche is seid 
sort, and J>w for are men seid elerhts, for }iei are of be Lordis 
sort, or for be Lord is Jjer part ; and for he is. he Lordis part, 
or hah he Ijrd his part, he au[h]t to haue him s[u]ilk hat 
he haue he Lord, and he had of he Lord.’] 


m 


clbbe:. 


A, adj, Ofor pertaining to the clergy, Clerical, 
1621 W. Sclater Tythes (1623) xr As well Clericke,as 

Layicke. 2649 Milton Eikctu ad fin.. Above the genius 
of his cleric elocution. 1829 Carlyle Mist. (1857) II. 113 
All of us, cleric and laic, seem to be agreed. 1879 G. 
Macdonald P, Faber I. i. 6 With a word he quickened the 
pace ofhis cleric steeds. 

B. sb. A clerical man, a clergyman. Often 
used instead of the earlier Clerk (in sense 1), to 
avoid the ambiguity of that word. 

x6ax W. Sclater Tythes (1623) 36, I h^ue now to deale 
with a Clericke. 1786 Bp. HorsiSey Serm. Sons Clergy (L.), 
■rhe cleric who is . -the most addicted to a life of study and 
devotion. 2837 R. Ckalloner Catholic Chr. Imtr.in Sacr. 

7 In case of necessity . . baptism may . . be administered 
by any person whatsoever, in wMch case a cleric, though 
only in lesser orders, is to be admitted preferably to a laj^ 
man. 2873 M. Pattison Casaubon 417 The professors and 
governors are all clerics. _ _ 

Clerical (klcTikal), a. (sb.) [f. L. oleric-dl-ts, 
f. elcric-us clergyman : see prec.] 

A. adj. 1 , Ofi pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, the clergy or a clergyman (psp. in their pro- 
fessional capacity). 

xSga tr. Junius on Rev. mM. 17 Clericall tonsure or shav- 
ing. x^ Bp. Hall Cases Const. 11. 1 (T.) Meet for clericat 
and religious persons. 1794 Sullivan View Hat. I. 5 The 
hard yoke of clerical usurpation. 1829 Lyttom Devereux 
I. ii. His garb was as little clerical p possible. 1876 Moz- 
LEY Unbi. Senn. iv. 82 The ambition of the clerical order 
has always been attended by peculiarly repulsive features. 
2 . Of or pertaining to a clerk or penman (see 
Clerk 5), of clerks ; esp. in clerical error, an 
error made in writing anything out. 

X798 Bay Amer. Law Rep. (zSop) 1 . Ba The word was 
omitted through a clerical imstake in the person who drew 
the will. 2838 Gurwood IVeUbigton Disp, IV. 103 note. 
It is supposed that this is a clerical error. 1863 New York 
World 13 Oct., A clerical force is employed to keep the 
accounts and attend to the correspondence. 1879 Daily 
News 16 Sept. 3/3 The clerical service of the Customs. 

B. sb. A cleric: one of a clerical party. 

1837 Marryat Dog-fiend xxrili. We except the clericals. 
1S71 Daily News sx Sept , The German party was to make 
way for the Czechs and clericals. 2882-3 ScHArr Encycl. 
Rel. Knowl. I. 31 The Sixth Council of Orleans deposed 
every clerical who had committed adultery. 

b. pi. Clerical garments (colloq.\ cf. academic 
cals, canonicals). 

1863 .<4 ihaaewn No. 1989. 802/3 Donning *a suit of clericals 
Clericalism (kle-rik^iz’m). [f. prec. + -iSM ; 
cf. inod.F, clMcalism.] Clerical principles ; 
clerical rule or influence ; clerical partisanship. 

2864 Sat, Rev, 470/x A living protest against clericalism. 
Daily News ix Feb. 3/7 The triumph of Republicanism 
in the Haute Sadne, a stronghold of clericalism. 1883 Fertn. 
Rev. Feb. 295 The chronic insurrection of the clergy, their 
hostility to republican institutions, their defiance of national 
supremacy is what is called in France clericalism. 

Clericalist (kle'rikalist). [f. as prec. -I- - 1 ST.] 
A supporter of clericalism. 

x88x New York Herald xt Feb. 7/1 At Berlin . . a clericalist 
has been elected Vice-Fresident, 
attrib. 1885 Fremantle Alford in Diet, Nat. Biog, I. 
283/2 The clericalist movement of the years 1835-42. 

Clericality (kler^se-liti). [f. as prec. + -ity.] 

1 , (with pi.) A clerical action or trait, 

1660 S. Fisher Rusiicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 33 In those 
their Carnal Clerical! ties. 

2 . Clerical quality or condition, 

1877 Fraser's Mag, XVI. 450 The Church Congress 1 
This is the very concentrated essence, the foens, of Cleric- 
ality, 1884 G. P. Hawley Wit, Wisd. f Philos. Richter 
54 Clericality does, at all times, stand in a very close rela- 
tion to the femjnine heart. 

Clericalise (kle-rik^oiz), v, [f. as prec, + 
-IZB.] trails. To make clerical. 

x886 Maneh. Exam. 36 Feb. 5/5 Clericalise the Church 
from top to bottom, turn over all its patronage to the 
Bishops. 

Clerical! : see Claeichobd. 

Clerically (klcrikali), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly^.] 

1 . In a clerical manner, like a clergyman. 

2876 M. Davies Vnorth, Land. 1x7 Then the clerically- 
dressed gentleman took up bis parable, 

2 . In relation to writing out or copying. 

x886 Law Rep. 31 Chanc. Div, 255 iWe will be no 
practical difficulty m making the resettlement clerically 
stand so as to effect the real intention of the parties, 

Clericalty (klcrikalti). [f. as prec. + -ty, 
after royalty, etc.] Clericsd order, clergy. 

_x86o H. B. Wilson in Ess.^ Rev, 19s The wrong, .is, par- 
tiapated^by..the clericalty who consider the Church etc. 
Clericate (kle rikft). [ad. L. clericdtus, f. 
cleric-us : see -ate.] Clerical office or dignity, 
x868 Browning JSiVtf- 4m xiL 253, 1 .. alleged The power 
and privilege o’ the Clericate. 

Clericatnre (kle-rikatiui). [ad. mod. L. 
cUricatura, f. clericSre to make a cleric.] Clerical 
action or function. 


17*3 tr. DupMs Eccl. Hist, ifik C. 1 . v. 276 The very 
same rank of Clmcature, which they had in their Sect. 
2867 IL C, Lea Sacerd. Celth. 83 The superior opportun. 
ities which clericature gave of improper intercourse with 
women. 


Clericism (kle-rlsiz’m). [f. Cleric + -isjt.] 
Clerkhood as a principle and practice; a system 
founded tipon clergymen, 


1878 C. W. Eliot in N. Amer. Rev CXXVI. 224 The 
English universities have suffered deeply from • * clcncisin, 
celibacy, and sinecurism. 

Clericity (klfri-siti). [f. L. tj^e *clericitas, 

{. clerictis ; see -ity.] Clerical quality or status. 

1866 N. 4 - Q. Ser. iir. VI. 470 A motion was speedily 
made for his ejection on the ground of his clei icity (the word, 

I think, IS Coleridge’s, and a very good word it is), 
ClericO- (kle'rikO i combining form of L. clirictts 
(see Cleric), =clericall)(-, clerical and . . . , as in 
clerico-liberal, clerico-political. 

1825 Syd. Smith Sp. Wks. 1859 II. aoo, I am sick of these 
little clerico-political meeting 2863 Dublin Reo.^ Oct. 611 
Such detestable societies as the Clerico-Iiberal Society, 

Clericorde: see Clabiohord. 

Clerify (klcTifoi), v. nonce-wd, [ad, med.L, 
clerijicdre, f. late L. cler-us : see Cleric, and -FY.] 
trails. To make clerical. So Clexillca’tlon. 

i86x Sat. Rev. 9 Mar. 243/2 Lord Palmerston’s conversion 
. .has (no doubt) sanctified him, but it has also clerified him 
—to coin a new word for what, happily, .is a new fact. 
1867 Ibid, 6 July 10/3 The process of clerification. 

Clerisy (kleTisi). [app. formed after Ger. cle- 
risei, in late L. clericia, Sp. clerecla, Pg. cleresia 
(see Clergy). Introduced by Coleridge to express 
a notion no longer associated with CLERGY.] 
Learned men as a body, scholars. 

18x8 C^oleridgi: Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 238 After the Revo- 
lution, .a learned body, or clerisy, as such, gradually disap- 
peared. a X834 — Table-t. (1836) x6o The clerisy of a nation, 
that is, its learned men, whether poets, or philosophers, 
or scholars. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Manners (1858) II. 421 
The artist, the scholar, and in general the clerisy. ^ 

If It has also been used for clericism, clei icity. 
iS^ Times 28 Aug. 10/5 The restrictions of clerisy anti 
celibacy. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 336 
A layman, alike indifferent to clerisy and heresy. 

Clerk (klajk, klsjk), sb. Forms: i olereo, 
(cliroc), 1-3 cleric, 1-7 clero, 3 ol»ro, (^en.pl, 
2-3 clerkene, 4 clerken), 3-7 olerke, 4 klerk, 

5- 6 olerck(e, 5-7 clorke, 5-8 dark, 6 olarcke, 

6- 7 oleark(e, 4- clerk. [OE. had cleric, cleree, 
clerCf immed. from Latin; the last of these forms 
coincided mth OF. clerc Romanic type *ckrco 
L. cleric-usy -uni (cf. Pr. clerc, clergut, clerge, Sp. 
clerigo, It. chierico) ; see Cleric. The original 
sense was ‘ man in a religious order, cleric, clergy- 
man ’. As the scholarship of the Middle Ages was 
practically limited to the clergy, and these per- 
formed all the writing, notarial, and secretarial 
work of the time, the name ‘ clerk ’ came to be 
equivalent to ‘scholar’, and specially applicable 
to a notary, secretary, recorder, accountant, or 
penman, The last has now come to be the oidi- 
nary sense, all the others being either archaic, 
historical, formal, or contextual. 

The pronunciation klaik is evidenced in the south 
of England from the 15 th c. ; cf. bark, hark, dark, 
etc., from earlier -er', also serjeant, hearth, Cher- 
well, Hertford, and the 15-1 7th c. clargy. The 
dialects, esp. the northern, have retained the e, as 
Sc, klerk, kl^rk. In U. S. the pronunciation is 
klaik, and of late this has become somewhat fre- 
quent in London and its neighbourhood.] 

1 . A man ordained to the ministry or service of 
the Christian Chnrch ; a churchman, clergyman, 
or ecclesiastic. (For greater distinction, Cleric 
is now often substituted.) 

a. Before the Reformation, and in R, C. Church, 
a member of any of the eight orders (though 
sometimes excluding the bishop). Hence, the dis- 
tinction, clerk in holy orders, clerk in minor orders : 
see quot, 1844. 

exogo O. E. Vocai. in Wr.-Wulcker 308 Clericus, preost 
ODOe cleric. 1x29 O, E. Chron. (Laud MS.\ Se ofier net Gre- 
eorius ; he wss clerc. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 473 That no 
bissop, ne clerc nathemo, Ne solde withoute kinges leue 
out of this Ipnd go, Ibid. 496 Alle clerkene lefmen in 
prisoan the king broujte. e 23x3 Shorskam Poems 33 Clerke 
hys to segge, an Englysch, Eyr of Codes werke. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. IV. iig Til clerken coueitise be to clothe 
]>e pore and to fede. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. (1520) 
32/2 He decreed that Clerkes sholde were no berdes 
nor longe heere, 1584 Powel Lloyds Cambria 32 'Fhe 
Clarkes of the Church of Winchester did choose him for their 
Bishop, itoy Hooker Eccl.^Pol. v. (1617) 186 Services, 
Offices, and Orders ecclesiastical, the first of which three 
and in part the second may be executed by the laity, 
whereas none have or can have the third but the clergy. 
Catechists, Exorcists, Readers, Singers, and the rest of like 
sort , , may in that respect seem cler^men, even as the 
Fathers for that cause term them usually Clerks. 26x4 
IUleigh Hist, World 11. 487 Torniellus is a rogular Clerk 
of the congre^tion of St. Paul. x66x Bramhall fust 
Vind. iv. fix Wilfnde was an Arch-Bishop, not an inferiour 
clerk. xB^.^'L\viGA«DAtiglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. xii. 230 The 
cler^ were divided into two classes, one of inferior clerks 
in minor orders, and employed as lectors, cantors, acolyth- 
ists, exorcists, and doorkeepers, and the other of clerks 
in holy orders, deacons, and mass-thanes, whose office it 
was to minister at the altar and offer the sacrifice . 

D. Since the Refoimation, in England generally 
= * clerk in holy orders i. e. a deacon, priest, or 
bishop. JTow chiefly a legal or formal designation. 
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1 S 77 tr. Bulliuger’s Decades (1592) Pref., They zealously 
withstand the couetousness of Patrones, in reiecting their 
vnsufEcient Clearkes. 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Ixxxi. § 2 
The placing of one clerk in two churches. x64a Jer. Taylor 
Ephc. (1647) 365 The Bishopi or his Clerks, xyais Ayliffe 
Parerg, 184 In the general Acceptation of the Word, all 
Persons were stiled Clerks, that served in the Church of 
Christ ; whether they were Bishops, Priests, or Deacons. 
1848 Macaulay H ist, Eng, II. 424 A living . . became vacant. 
Hough and his ejected brethren assembled and presented a 
clerk. 1858 Ln. Sx. Leonards Handy-bk. Property Lav) 
XXV, 187 No advowson can be recovered by any person after 
three clerks in succession have held the same adversely if 
the times, .amount to 60 years, 

2 . Before the Reformation, sometimes applied 
esp. to members of the five * minor orders ’ as dis- 
tinct from the higher or * holy orders 
^ 97 S Laws Edgar C. 4 (Bosw.) We Israji {last preosta 
^enwilc to sino|>e nsbbe his cleric, a 1300 Cursor JIT, 12897 
(Gott.) Selcuth It was. .pe klerk for to baptiz pe preist. X486 
EA. St, Alban’s D iiij a, A spare hawke, and he isan hawke 
for a prest . . A Mufkyte, and he is for an holiwater clerke. 
*S 37 ofH. Monmouth in Strypc Eccl, Mem, I. App. 
xc. 251 Item, 1 wyl have no mo Freestes and Clerks at my 
funeral mass than^do serve dayly in our parysh church. 

b, H!snce, since the Reformation, applied to 
laymen who perform such of these offices as are 
retained in cathedrals, churches, or chapels. In the 
Prayei-book of 1549 the Clerks were the choir 
men ; in later times, the Clerk, or Parish Clerk, is 
the lay officer of a parish church, who has charge 
of the church and precincts, and assists the clergy- 
man in various paits of his duties, e.g. by leading 
the people in responses, assisting at baptisms, 
mariiages, etc. In other senses, usually with some 
distinctive epithet, as Bible Clerk, a scholar who 
reads the Scripture lessons in some ancient college 
chapels ; Lay Clerk, a singing man in some cathe- 
drals and college chapels ; Singing Clerk, etc. 

*549 (MsLTch.) Bk. Com. Prayer 122 b. The Cleaikes and 
people shall aunswere. Ibid. Commvn. Sera., Where there be 
Clerks, they shall sing one or many of the sentences above 
written, 1564 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xli. 463 To every 
parish belongeth I. A parson, or vicar, or both, or a curate 
under him. II. A clerk, to read, write, sing, and say. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 94 To th' Church, take the Priest, 
Clarke, and some sufficient honest witnesses. 1710 Hcarne 
Collect. III. 8a To go to the Clark of Ferry-Hinksey for y« 
Parish Register, 1726 AvLirrE Parerg. 409 The true 
Original of those we now call Parish Clerks ,. at first in- 
tended as Clerks-Assistant to him that had the Cure. 1727 
Swift Country Post, The deceased wife of the singing- 
clerk of this place, a 1800 Cowper Names of little Note 14 
There goes the parson, oh 1 illustrious spark. And there, 
scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk 1 i8§o Lyell and 
Visit, U. S. II. 86 There was no clerk, the Bishop read the 
responses and gave out the psalms, seeming to us, at first 
to be performing the office of clerk. 1879 Mrs. Olifuant 
Within Preci/iets xviii. He , . had been a chorister and had 
progressed into a lay clerk. z886 Osf, Uttiv, Calendar 169 
New College (Chapel): Organist, Schoolmaster, Lay-clerks, 
Choristers. — 180 Magdalen Coll. : Organist, Clerks, Cho- 
risters. — 219 Christ Ch. : Organist, Singing men, Choristers. 
18^ Oxford Directory, All Souls College . . provision for 
a warden, fifty fellows, two chaplains, and four bible clerks, 
f 3. Clerk attaint, clerk convict ; see quots, Ohs, 
1622 Bacon Hen, K// Wks. (Bohn) 354 The king began. . 
to pare a little the privilege of clergy, ordaining that clerks 
convict should be burned in the hand, a 1620 — Max, ^ 
Uses Com. Lam 39 A man found guilty of felony, .and praj^ 
ing his cleigy, and thereupon reading as a clerke. .is callea 
a clerk convict. X64X Termes de la Ley 62 Clerk attaint is 
he, which prayeth his Clergie after judgement given upon 
him of the felonie, and hath his Clergie allowed. XSm , 
Clerke convict is hee, which prayeth his Clergie befoie 
judgement given upon him of the Felonie, and hath his 
Clergie to him granted. 

4 . A man (or woman) of book learning, one 
able to read and write j a scholar. (Now a his- 
torical archaism.) 

csaoo Tritt, Coll. Horn. 7 Alse Jie wise clerc seide on his 
hoc. <2x340 Hamfole Psalter xxvi. xx All pe clerkis in 
erth may noghtymagyn it. C1386 Chaucer i’w. 28s A 
Clerk ther was of Oxenford also That vn to logyk hadde 
longe ygo. Z4f5o Caporave Chron. (1838) 13a In these dayes 
regned in Inglond Herry the First, whech was named 
Kerry Clerk. 1470-85 Malory Arthur i. ii. (1889) ^ The 
thyrd syster Morgan le fey . , lerned so moche that she was 
' Z490 Caxton I 


Latten tonge. 1623 Lisle Mlfric on 0,&N,T, Pref. 6 
Joseph Scaliger, one of the greatest Clarkes of our age. 
1702 Pope %i«. * May 109 As subtle clerks by many schools 
are made. *796 Burke Let, Noble Ld. Wl^ VIII. yo He 
was no great clerk, but he was perfectly well versed m fte 
interests of Europe. 1805 Scott L^t Maistr, 1. xi, Her 
father was a clerk of fame. 1882 Freeman Reign Wilt. 
Rufus II. vii, 435 Henry the Clerk . . must rank before all 
other kings as the fefounder of the English nationp^ 

*1* b, A pupil, scholar. Obs, 
c 1340 Cursor M. 29401 (Cott. Galba\ A 
may bete a clerk bot noght ouer sare. X 4 :W Bk, Noblesse 
S3 The said maister. meoved his clerkis to desport bethout 
the cite in the feeldis. 148* CtxtovMyrr. in. xii. iS 9 
After cam Plato the sage. .And his clerke named Aristotle. 


fS. In early times, when writing was not an 
ordinary accomplishment of the laity, the offices 
of writer, scribe, secretary, keeper of accoiuits, and 
the transaction of all business involving ^writing, 
were discharged by Clerkt (in sense i, identical 
with 4 ), 


X085 0, E, Chron. (Laud MS.), Hi waeron ealle jises cynges 
clerecas. c 1300 Beket 2x35 (2123) Edward Grim, that was 
his cIerc..To helpe his louerd, if he mijte, his arm pulte 
bifore. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 91 , 1 sauh ^er Bisschops 
Bolde . . Si-coome Clerkes of A-Counte, be kyng for to 
semen. 1377 ll>i^‘ ^n. 247 Hadde iche a clerke hat 
couthe write. ^ e X400 Maundev. xiv. ei8 Under the Enmer- 
oures table, sitten 4 Clerkes, that writen alle, that the £m- 
perour seythe. X450 Merlin xxvL {1877) 483 Than were ther 
chosen foure clerkes to write the a-ventures as thei fill. 
a X5S5 Latisier Serm, 4 Rem. (18431 38 But our spiritualty, 
what do they f.^.some be clerks of the kitchen. 

6 . Hence, in current use ; a. The officer who has 
charge of the records, correspondence, and accounts 
of any department, court, corporation, or society, 
and superintends the general conduct of its busi- 
ness ; as Clerk of the Kitchen, Clerk to the School- 
board, Town-clerk, etc. 

X5ad TrsDKLE Acts xix. 35 When the toune clarcke had 
ceased the people, XS36 in Thynne's Animadv. Introd. 
28 William Thynne, clerc comptroller of the kinges honor- 
able housholde. 1603 Knolli:s Hist, Turks (1621) 733 The 
clearke general of the armies x^gx Wbfver Ahc. Fun. 
Mon. 538 Clarke of the Spicery to King Henry the eight. 
a x 66 y Cowley Liberty Wfis. 1710 II. 680 His Clerk of the 
Kitchen, or his Cook. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Mofiey Ckas. 
4 fas. (1831) III Late clerk of the robes to King Chas. II. 
xyia Loud. Gas. No. 5016/3 All the Horses, .must be shewn 
. .before the Clerk of the Kac& 

b. One employed in a subordinate position in 
a public or private office, shop, warehouse, etc., to 
make, written entries keep account^ make fair 
copies of documents, do the mechanical work of 
correspondence and similar ‘ clerkly ' work. 

15x2 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 6 Fream., The said Collectouis 
and Comptrollers and theire Clerkes. X565-78 Cooper The- 
saiir., ScriMum iacere, to be a secreitarie or clarke. 1573-80 
Baret Atvearie, A Clerke or secretarie alwayes attending, 
a scribe, Amanuensis. 1596 Shaks. Merch. Ven, v. i. 18^1 
My Lord Bassanio gaue his King away Vnto the ludge. . and 
then the Boy his Clearke . . beggn mine, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. ReS. XI. (1843) 693/1 Harrisson..had been bred up in 
the place of a Clerk, under a Lawyer. 1702 Lend. Gaz, No. 
3865/4 Writing a tolerable Cierk^s-Hand. 1771 Franklin 
Auiobiog, Wks. 1840 1 . 64 He proposed to tmee me over as 
his clerk, c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc, I. 261/t The tele- 
graph clerk gradually acquires a proficiency. xSyij Jevons 
Money (1878) 268 Some banks employ as many as six clerks. 
Mod, The Warehousemen and Clerks* School 

c. Specific applications and offices : — 

Clerk of Assise : an officer who records judicial decisions 
given by judges on ciicuit. t Cierk of the Chamber : a 
private secretary. Clerk of the Cheque (see Check sb. 8) ; 
also, * an officer in royal dockyards who goes on board to 
muster the ship's company, thereby to check false musters'. 
Clinical Clerk : see Clinical, t Clerk of the Closet : an 
ecclesiastic privately attending upon a monarclu a royal con- 
fessor. Clerk of the Crown : an officer of the Chancery de- 
partment, who issues writs of summons to peers in the House 
of Lords, and writs of election for members of the House of 
Commons, etc. ; also an official who flames and reads in- 
dictments against public ofifenders. Clerk of the Essoins, 
Estreats, Greencloth, HaHafer{see these wrordsl Clerk of 
the Market : t a roy^ officer attending at fairs and markets, 
to keep the standard of weights and measures, and punish 
misdemeanours therein; also an officer appointed by city 
or town corporations, to collect market dues, and inspect 
the market, t Clerk of the Nthils : (see Nihil), f Bt. 
Nicholas’ clerk: a highwayman, thief. Clerk of the Peace : 
an officer who piepares indictments and keeps a record of 
proceedings at sessions of the peace, t Clerk of the Pells, 
P^e’, (see these words). \ Clerk of the Petty Bag: an 
officer in Chancery who had many minor duties, such as mak- 
ing out the patents of customers, gangers,, alnagers, issuing 
the congS dilire for bishops, issuing wnts of summons to 
Parliament, etc., most of which Imve now passed to the 
Clerk of the Crown, Clerk of Session ; a title given to the 
clerks of the Court of Session. Clerk of the Signet : for- 
merly, a clerk in attendance on the royal secretary, in 
charge of the privy signet for sealing private letters ; also 
used as synonymous with Writer to the Sisnet. Clerk of 
Sufply (Scotland) ; Clerk to the Commissioners of Supply or 
county assessors. Clerk of the Weather: an imaginary 
functionary humorously supposed to control the state of the 
weather. Clerk of the Works: an officer who superintends 
the erection of buildings, etc., to secure (he proper quality 
of materials and execution of the work, 

1670 Cotton Esfemon a, vix. 317 He there obtain'd the 
Office of *Clerk of the Chamber. 1771 Gray, Corr. w. 
Nickolls (1843) 127 Philippa of Hainault appointed him 
clerk of her chamber. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1780k *Clerk of the Cheek . . keeps a muster or register of 
all the men employed aboard his Majesty's ships and vessels, 
and also of the artificers and others in the service of the 
navy at the port where he is settled. i8m Marryat P. 
Simple xli, To request my commission to be forwarded to 
the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 1530 Palsgr. 206/1 
^Clerke of the closet, clerc de chaMelle, 17x6 Bp. Ken- 
nett in Ellis Orig. Lett, ii. 423 I v^. 298 His Majesty will 
be attended by t&ee clem^raen. Dr. Torriano as deputy 
clerk of the closet, x68z Trial S. Colledge 2 *Clerk of the 
Crown. Gaoler, have you yonr Prisoner. x5oa Arnolde 
Chron. (1811) 183 ^Clarke of themarket for the tyme beynge, 
X642 Fuller Ho/y 4 Pr^f St. ii. xvii. 114 God is the prin- 
cipal! dark of the market, all the weights of the bag are 
his work, 1769 Blackstone Conwt. Iv. 272 The court of 
the clerk of the market is incident to every fair and market 
in the kingdom, to puiush misdemesnors therein. 1887 
Oxford P. O. Directory 175 Clerks of the Market, Rev. R. 
Faussett, M.A., and Rev. O. Ogle; Deputy Clerk, Mr. W, 
Sims. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. i. 68 If they meete not 
with *S. Nicholas Clarks. x 6 xx Cotgr, Espieur des 
chemins, a purse-taker, .one of S, Nicholas Clerkes, 1689 
Col. Rec, Penn. 1 . 318 That Sheriffs and*Clarks of y« peace 
Impose not vpon y® people, 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV, 
269 To him (the lord lieutenant! the nomination of the 
clerk of the peace belongs. 1845 PoLSON in Encycl. MeU op. 


832/1 Advocates oi^rincipal "clerks of session, Sup- 
plic, CommotK in Four Supplic. (1871) 78 The "clerke of his 
signet . , vsed to cary his masters lyng in his mouth. 1837 
Lockhart Scott (x^o) I. 352 The old clerk of the signet was 
very joyous, x88g Glasgow Even. Citizen ^ept. 1/7 Valua- 
tion Appeal Courts.. By order, W. Alston Dykes, "Clerk of 
Supp,ly,. 1882 Miss Braddon Gold Calf 'A. 52 It was usually 
a brilliant day. The "clerk of the weather appeared 
favourably disposed. 1663 Gerbier Counsel (1664) 18 A 
’C|ark of the Works must be vers’d in the prizes of ma- 
terials, and the rates of all things belonging to the building. 
1851 Ord. 4 Regiil. R. Engineers § 17. 70 Qerk of Works 
in the Engineer Department. 

7. aitnb. and Comb,, clerk-ale, an ale-drinking 
for the benefit of the parish clerk ; also, the ale 
then provided; clerk-learning, book-learning, 
scholarship ; + clerk-play, a dramatic representa- 
tion of a religious subject by the clergy; clerk- 
register {lo7-d register), a Scottish officer of state 
having custody of the archives ; olerk-roll, clerk- 
sitter : see quots. 

1627 in Heyhn Laud iv. (1671) 236 (D.) For suppressing 
all revels, Church-ales, "Clerk-ales vihich had been used 
upon that day. 1733 Neal Hist. Purit. II. 248 Clerk Ales 
, . were for the better maintenance of the Parish Clerk. 
X79X J. Lackincton Afer/r. iii. (D }, Some, frolicsome fellous 
being one Easter Sunday morning at the clerk’s house . . 
drinking (as it is called) clerk's-ale. x866 Kingsley Hereao. 
I. i. 61 Thou, .hast had "clerk-learning in thy time, a 1572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 138 In thee wold have bein 
at ane vane "Clerk play two or three thowsand people. 1575 
Act Gen, Assembly Ch. Scotl. (Jam.), The playing of Clerk- 
playis, comedies or tragedies upon the canonic^ parts of 
the Scripture, induceth smd bringeth in with it a contempt 
and profanation of the same. igM Sir R. Maitland Quenis 
Maryage (Jam.>, Everilk man yow prayis To maik hain- 
fyris, fairseis, and clerk-playis. X705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4x39/1 
A Commission to Sir James Murray to he "Clerk-Register. 
17x6 IbuL No. S449/3 His Grace the Duke of Montrose, to 
be Lord Clerk-Register of North- Britain. <1x6x8 Raleigh 
in Gutch Coll, Cur. 1 . 36 The Constable of England used 
to send a bill or "clerk-roll unto the Marshal, 17^ Entick 
London IV. 47 Four "clerk-sitters, who enter actions, take 
bails, receive verdicts after trials, etc. 

Clerk, V. colloq. Also 8 dark. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To act as clerk. (Also to clerk it.) Hence 
Cle'rking vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

iSSx Edw. VI. Polit. Ess. in Lit. Rem. (1837-8) II. 482 
I meane not theis forming gentlemen, nor clerking knightes. 
1679 *T, Ticklefoot’ Trial Wakeman 3 Why I should 
wave the Employment of Clerking to a Westminster Justice. 
a 1834 Lamb Lei. Bernard Barton in Lett. xii. 114 , 1 am 
very tired of clerking it. x87t Carlyle Let. in Standard, 
Em;>loyments . . for which women might be more or less fit 
—printing, tailoring, weaving, clerking, etc. X885 Med. 
Times 11 , 449 A student ,. of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
v^ere^he^clerked [acted as Clinical Clerki under Peter 

Clerkage (klS’ikeds). [f. Cleek sb. + -age.] 

1. Clerks collectively, a body of clerks, (ptotice- 
use ; cf. peerage, etc.) 

x8^ J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag, XXVI. 397 The meie 
clerkage, .hundreds, perhaps thousands of them. 

2. Clerks’ work. 

1883 Birmghm. IVkly. Post xi Aug. 4/5 Each company 
was put to the expense . . of several thousand pounds in 
clerkage. 1885 Pall Mall G. 6 Jan, 4/1 The extras consisted 
of cheating, clerkage, watching, and labelling. 
Clerkdom (kla-ricdom). [f. as prec. + -DOM.] 
a. The status or function of a clerk, lb. The 
body of clerks, the clerkly community, 

1859 Sala TV. round Clock ir86x) 87, I think if 1 were 
doomed to clerkdom, that I should run away and enlist. 
z886 Ruskin Prxter, 1 . v. 165 During my father's cleikdom. 

Clerked, obs. form of Clebehood. 

Clerkevy (kla'jkori). [f, as prec. -f- -EBT.] 

1. The occupation or profession of a clerk. 

X883 Besant Card. Fair 1. iii, In clerkery, as in the 
Church or the law, or any other calling, there are degrees, 
grades, depths, and heights. x888 — Eulogy R, JeJffms 
37 Had he been forced into clerkery or into trade. 

2. A body or order of clerks. 

X885 Academy 11 July 19/3 The worst of bureaucracies, a 
permanent clerkery. 

ClerUlOOd (klaukhud). Also 5 oleTk(h)ed, 
clerkehode. [f. as prec. + -hood.] 

1. The status or position of a clergyman, arch. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 43 Noiher in clerked of pore to be maid 
riche, c 1449 Pbcogk Rtpr. 380 Officis of Bischophode or 
loader preesthode or loujer Clerkhode. x8m Rock Ch. of 
Fathers I. ii. 185 The Tonsure, or mark of clerk-hood. 

2. The status or position of an ofiice clerk. 

xa|73 Argosy XV. 308 He had plodded diligently through 
clerknood to mepchanthood. 

Clerkish. (kla*jkiJ), a. [f, as prec, + -ISH.] 
Somewhat like a clerk, suggestive of a clerk, 
a X834 Lamb Lei. Bernard Barton in Lett. xiv. 137, I 
am sadly given to blot. .The only remedy is scratdung out, 
which gives it a clerkish look. 

Clerkless (kla-okles), a. [f. as prec. ■(■ -LESS.] 
1. Without a clerk. 

X478-80 Churchv). Acc. St, Andrev/s Hubbard va. Brit. 
Mag. XXXII. 38 Payde to Saunder while we were Clerkles, 
to tere a torch with the Hosell, j<f. 
f 2. Illiterate, void of clerkly skill. Ohs, _ 
x6« Waterhouse Learn, 40 (L>) Military janisaries 
and bashaws rule all in their clerkless and cruel way. 

Clerk-like, a, and adv, [f. as prec. -h Like-] 
Like a ‘ clerk ’ ot scholar ; clerkly, scholarly. 

1638 Penit, Conf, vii. (1637) X33 The Pulpit may iiourUh 
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■wltli sucb Clerk-lIke collatioDsi. 1641 ^tectjmuiHus 

4 So muck clark-like ^orance. 1646 E. Fisher Mm. 
Divinify sag By clerkelike cunning. 

b. as adv. Like a ‘ clerk ia a clerkly way. 

j6(n Knoixes/^m/. Turks 923 (L.) Vet did every one of 

them.. clerke-likedissemble their severallimagina&ons. loii 
Shaks. IViKt. T. I. a. 302 aerke-hke expenenc d. 


ClerkUness (kla-jklines), [f. Clebklt + 
*2fES3.] Clerkly quality ; sdiolarlmess ; learning. 

*S 33 More Answ, FoysottedBk. Wks. 1088/2 He woulde.^. 
sh wnis derklynesse before unlearned men. 1646 tcorde s 
Gr. Aries 4, 1 may perceive your great clerklinesse by the 
ordering of 3'our Sciences. 

O lA-flrKiig (kla-jklig'). [f. Cleek + -ling, dim. 

snfiSx.] A >oung or petty derk. 

1863 S. Lvcas Secularut gi [Bristol] bad not. .like Oxford, 
its large aggregation of clerklines. 1880 Brownimg Dram. 
IdyU n. Clive 143 ‘Now my cleming' chuckled Codry with 
a grin. . ‘ repeat That expression’. 

Clerkly (.kla-ikli), a. For forms see Clebk sh 
[f. Cleek: + -ie 1. (The adv. is in the Promp. 
Parv. and the adj. ought to occur as early.)J 

1. Pertaining to the clergy, clerical. 

1563 Bp- Bentham in Strype Ami. Rtf. I. xlv. 500 To 
heimve themselves in their ministry, soberly and reverently, 
in all points of clerkly office. 139a tr. ywiius au Rev. xiii. 
17 Consecration of theClearkely tonsure. 1848 J. C. Hare 
Reti. Dean o/Chichesf era [Not]at alt becoming our clerkly 
chapter. x86x A B. Hope Eng’. Catkedr. iglA C. 173 
The corporate office of the derkly corporation, 

2. Sdiolarly, book-learned. areA. 

a 1328 Skeltok Co/. Cloute 734 Some other man That 
clerkely is, and can tVell Scrypture expounde. xssx T. 
Wilson Logike sab, It is the clarkliest part of all., to 
frame an argument aptly. 1598 Shaks. Merty W. iv. v. 
58 Thou art clearkly : thou art deatkly (Sir fohn\ 1704 
Mathias Puts. Lit, {1798) 133 I’ll read the hill. In HatseU's 
clerkly tone .. And Jekyll's comment too. 1833 Lytton 
Rienzi ix. v. Thou, .art book-learned, — a clerkly soldier. 

3. Of or pertaining to a fair writer \ skilled in 
penmanship. 

1808 Scott Mann, \t. xv, When the king praised his 
clerkly slnll. _ 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1 . i. aoi These 
wmds writ with clerkly skill. 1870 Sunday School Chrotu 
s6 Dec., Perhaps the clerkly Matthew had made notes. 

4. Of or bdonging to an. office clerk. 

a 1843 Hood Lit. Remtit. 2 , 1 sat upon a lofty stool . .and 
with a clerkly pen Began each morning. 1873 Browkino 
Red Coit, Night-e. 2414 A poor clerkly drudge at desk All 
day. 3B82 B. M. Csoker Proper Pride I. iv, 70 The cer. 
tiiicate was in a round clerkly hand, 

ClerUy (kla-rkli), adv. [f, as prec. + -ly 2.] 

1. In a scholarly way, learnedly, arch. 

e X440 Promp, Parv. 81 Clerkely, eleriealUer. ei43o Pol, 
Poems (1839) II. 226 Cast in thy conciens clerkly to knowe. 
*493 Eesireall (W . de W. 13x5) 86 b, Prevynge clerkely that 
he [Christ] was both god and man. *393 Shaks. a Hen. VL 
III. i, 179 With ignominious words, though Clarkelycoucht. 
1&41 Smeciymnuus yind, Atisw g 3, ig How is it Clerkly 
confuted? x866 Kutcsley Herem. vi, 122 You speak so 
courtly and deikly. 

t D. Skilfully, deverly, artfully. Obs. 

1594 Plat yeuiell-ko. m. Chem. Concbis. 13 Not any one 
of them hath so darkly wrought vpon this simple as . . to 
hide^the taste. 1627 Drayton Aghicourt a lhey,,in.ust 
prouide, One, this great Engine, Clearkly that could guide, 

2. In the manner of a fair writer or penman. 

1865 Spectator 31 Jan. 70/1 These resolutions, very hand- 
somely and derkly endorsed upon fine paper. 

Clerkship [kla-ikjip), [f. Clerk sb. + -ship.] 
+l..The derical order, the clergy. Ohs, rare, 
exaog Lay. 10303 per oner eerchebiscopes bat dsercscipe 
toiihten. 


2. The office or position of a clerk : a. Eecl, 

1 1488 Plumpton Corr, 66 That my brother, .myght have 
..the darkship, trusbrag to God he should please the 
parishioners. 1670 G. H. Sist. Cardinals r. iii. go To dispose 
of what Benefices, Clerkships, Chaplainships.. fall within 
ihdr several Churches. 1730 Swift Fates Clergymen^ He 
sold the darkship of his parish, when it became \acant, 
b. (see Clerk 5, 0 .) 

1S3X in W. H. Turner Select, Rtc. Oxford 100 The 
Clerkes^ypp of the markett. 1648 C. Walker Hist, Indep, 
I. x68 The Clerkship of the Assize in Notfolke. xmx 
’'Hood Ath.Oxou, (R.), Which Thomas [Talbot] beingpro- 
moted to the cleikship of the records in the Tower of 
London. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlylds Lett. I. 347 We 
got him . . Into some small clerkship. 18B8 Daily News 19 
Sept. 6/4 An account of French clerks, and how they are 
prqiaied for the career of clerkship. 

8 . Book-learning, scholarship, arch. 

X648 Goodwin in Jenkyn Slmd Guide Pref. AiLi, My 
defect. .of Gerkship. 1673 Marvell Reh. Tranei i. ^ 


a XCIUII iron 

gallows. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1B6/) six The mor 
U^ed who displayed their clerkship by their Latinity. 

4. The function of an office clerk ; writing witl 
good penmanship and orthography. 

, xss® Ace. St. yohn’s Hosp. Canterb.) Payd to Ryv 


penning of the Suruey. 1720 w. Mather yng. man 
Comp.i’Ljaj) 3 To know when rightly to use [small letters 
uw when [capitals], 1$ the first step towards good Clerkshi] 

Clero- (klia*ra)j combining form of L. cler-u, 
,Gr, H\rjpos, in its late sense ‘clergy’, as i 
•t* Oletola'leal a., composed of cleigy and laity 
+ OlAroma'stle, a scourger of the clergy, 

*S 99 Ertw^ton's Lett. ix. 31 By the Presbyterie yo 
iUieane their CljiiolaicaU Consistorie. x6o6 Bp. W. Barlo 


Strut. A 3 b, Any Clerolaicall Consistorien. 1639 Gauden 
Tears Ch, 49 These Gero-mastieks and Church-destroyer?. 
CleTOmancy. ^Obs. [ad. ined.L, clerovtanlta, 
f. Gr. KKrjpo-s lot : see -MANCY. Cf. F. cUroinancie 
(in Rabelais).] Divination by lots. 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 294 Divination . . by 
lottes, Cleromancy. 1633 Gaule Magastr. 163. *8^ 

Smedley Occult Sc. 334 Cleromancy was practised by 
throwing hlack and white beans, little bones or dicei ana, 
perhapSi stones. 

Cleron, obs. var. Clarion. 

1603 Kkolles Hist, of Turkes (1621) 1320 Which plaied 
upon Fhifes, Clerons, and Trumpets. 

GleVO'UOmy* rare~'^, [ad. Gr. K\r^poyoiua 
inheritance, f. Kkijpovbfios inheritor, f. Khijpos lot, 
portion + -vofios, f. vepieiv to dispense, share.] In- 
heritance, heritage. 

[1630 Hobbes De Corf. Pol. 34 Th^ call inheritance by 
the Name of ECleronomia, which signifieth Distribution by 
Lot.] 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Clerononiy, an heritage. 177S 
in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Clerote, Clerre(y, obs. ff. of Clabet, Claby. 
ClerschBW, clersha : see Claibsohach. 
Clerstory» obs. form of Clebestory. 

Clerte, var. of Cleeete, Obt., clearness. 
Clemch (klia'THk, -«k). Greek Antiq. Also 
kleruch. [ad. Gr. KXijpovxot allottee, f. Kkrjpm 
lot + ex®'*' fo have, hold.] At Athens, a citizen 
who received an allotment of land in a foreign 
country, bnt retained his rights as a citizen at home. 

1847 Grote Greece n. xxxL (1849) IV. 220 These Attic 
KlSmchs (I can find no othei name by wbicli to speak of 
them) did not lose their birthright _as Athenian citizens: 
they were not colonists in the Giecian sense 1869 Raw- 
LiNSON Anc. Hist. 147 The clmuchs were merely citizens of 
their old state, to whom special duties had been assigned, 
and certain benefits granted. 

Hence ClerncMal (klznl'kial), Cleru'oMc [Gr. 
Kktipovxutos] adjs., of or pertaining to cleruchs. 
Clexncliy (klie'«/ki) [Gr. Kkrjpovxiai\, allotment 
of land among cleruchs; collect, a body of cleruchs. 

1838 Tkirlwall Greece V. 241 Cleruchial possessions. 
litd, V. xliii. 358 A body of cleruchial colonists was sent. . 
there. 1847 Grote Greece 11. L (1862) IV. ^65 The kleru- 
cbic allotment of the island. Ibid. 11. xxxi, (1849) IV. 230 
The numeious KIdruchies sent out by Athens. 1869 A. 
W. Ward tr, Curtiud Greece II. nr. iii. 483 These Cleru- 
chies excited the deepest feelings of hatred against Athens. 

II Cle’rnm. Obs. [Short for concio ad clerum, 
discourse to the clergy.] A Latin sermon, preached 
on certain occasions at the English Universities, 
1633 Fuller Hist. ofCantb. Univ. vi. 3 (D.) This I heard 
in a clerum from Dr. Collings. Ibid, vii, 17 On Saturday 
following, immediately after the clerum, he should go up 
into the pulpit of St. Mary’s. [t8oa Camb. Univ. Cal. 41 
The Lady Margaret's Preachers are now required, by their 
office, to preach a Latin Sermon, or Concio aa Clerum, before 
the University the day preceding each Term.] 

H Also as vb. To address the clergy or scholars. 
16x9 Jer Dyke Caveat (xfizo) 23 Our language is now 
growne so learned, that a man may Clerum in English. 

Clery(e, var. of Clary, sbA Obs. 

Cleryfly, obs. form of Clabepy, 

Clet, clett (klet). local. [ON. klelt-r cliff, 
crag \—klint-r \ see Clint,] In Orkney, Shetland, 
andN.E. of Scoll. ; ‘ A rock or cliff in the sea, broken 
off from the adjoining rocks on the shore’ (Jam.). 

X701 J, Brand Orkney ^ Zett. 152 (Jam.), These ( 5 lets are 
almost covered with sea-fowls. X794 Statist. Acc. Scotl,, 
Par. Diinnei XI. 248 0 am.), A large clett, or out-standing 
rock, which is about 100 yards from the shore. 1866 En- 
MONOSTON Gloss. Shell, ^ 0 .(Philol. Soc. )C/i?/, a rock or cliff 
in the sea, broken off from the adjoining rocks on the shore. 

CletcB, sb. dial. Also clatoh. [f. Cleok v, : 
cf. bake, batch, etc. Cf. Clotoh sb 2] A brood, a 
hatching (of chickens) ; contempt, a family. 

i^x Ray N, C, lybrds, Cletch, a Brood : as, a Cletch of 
Chickens. x8oa Palev /Va# Theol, Wks. 1830 IV. 161 Ten, 
fifteen, or twenty wung birds may be produced in one cletcb 
or covey. x8s3 Robinson Whitby Gloss., ‘A cletch of 
chickens’. 1838 Bailey Age 147 You and your tribe will 
forma numerous clatch Some day, I take it, about Colney 
Hatch, x868 E. Waugh Sneckiant i, 7 in Lane. Gloss., 
A clatch of ducks. Heldemess Gloss., ‘Hecumsofa 

bad cletch*. 1880 Lane. Gloss., Clatch, clutch, 

Cletch, V. var, Clbaoh or Glitch, to clutch, or 
snatch. 


i6ia PamuiPs m^UCap (1877I 30 So lone the flye doth 
at the candle cletch. That in conclusion she her wings doth 
burne. 

Cletch6e : see Clech£. 


T Cl6t©j clottw Obs* [From same root a 
Clots, q.v.] = Clots, the bur-dock. 

. * 39 ®. Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. xciii. (1495) 661 Gel 
IS an herbe wythbrode leuys .. andhathe in the toppe < 
the stalkes knottes wyth crokyd pryckes ; that ofte edenyt 
to mannys clothes. £1423 Voc. in Wr.-WUleker 64s Ht 
clete. 1483 Catk. Angl. bi/i Gett [w. r. cleyt]. 
Clete, obs. form of Cleat sb. and Clead v, 
Cleth, olethe, obs. ff. Cloth, Clothe. 

. t Clettis. pi. Obs. [See Clat sb.^ 2.] 

1483 Cath. Angl. 67 Gettis of qwete. [Cf. XB76 Whiil 
Clcets, the bran of barley.] 

Cleu, obs. form of Clee, claw, boof, 
Clencl^ oleugll (kliwx* kl«x)* •Si?* Also 4, 
clewoh; opl.clewia. [Sc.'form ofCLOcoHq.v.: c 
bench, eneueh, teuch^ bough, ptiough, tough, etc.] 


CLEVER. 

1. A gorge 01 ravine with precipitous and usually 

rocky sides, generally that of a stream or torrent. 
(Often entering into place-names, as Buccleuch, 
Caldcleuch, Wolfcleueh, etc.) , 

* 37 S Barbour Bruce xvi. 386 In a clewch on the ta hand 
All nis archeris enbuschit he. c 1470 Henrv_ Wallace iv. 
S39 A cleuch thar was, quharoff a strenth thai maid. 13x3 
Douglas AEuets i. iv. 18 Ane wode abuife . . with nis rank 
bewis..castis ane plesand schaddow our the clewis. 168B 
Scott of Satchells Hist. Name Scot (1776) 37 (Jam.), 
And for the Buck thou stoutly brought To us up that steep 
heugh Thy designation ever shall Be John Scot in Bucks- 
cleugh. x8o6 J. Gbahame Birds Scotl. 13. x8x6 Scott 
Old Mori, xiv, The cleugh we were in was strait. 

2. The precipitous side of a gorge ; a steep and 
rugged descent. 

XS33 Bellenden Livy ii. (1822) 204 At thair bakkis wes 
ane strait montane or cleuch [ii. 65 ab tergo erant chvi\. 
1393 Duncan Etyinol., Rnpes, prxruptapeira, a craig 

or clewch. i6og Skene Reg. Maj Table 82, Ane ynrewlie 
. .horse, cariand ane man over ane cleuch, craig, or in water. 
x8x6 Scott Antiq. viii, ‘ An ye fa’ over the cleugh too ’, 

Cleuck, cleuk : see Cluke, Clutch. 

Cleure, elevre, obs. forms of Clover. 

Clove cleeve (klzV). Now loccU. Forms : 

3 eleof, clef, oleoue, 3-7 cleue, 5 clefe, 6-7 olief, 
olieue, 4 - eleve, 6 - cleeve (g improp. cleave). 
[ME. eleof, cleave, a variant of clif, Clipp, founded 
on the OE. pi. forms eleof u, cleofum (tfu=z<-fiac- 
ture of i). (Sometimes erroneously spelt cleave 
and associated with cleceve to split, with which it 
has no connexion.) In many local names, e.g. 
Clevedon, Cleveland, Cleeve Hill, Old Cleeve. Cf. 
Clbo, Clipp.] 

1. = Clipp. dial. 

[a 1000 Riddles iv. 28 Ofer cald deofu ] c 1275 Lay. xgis 
Was he cleue swi^e heh. Ibid. 1926 pat clef [C120S clif] 
hare, la 1400 Morte Arth. 3396 A knyghte in theis klevys, 
euclesside with hilles. 1329 Rastell Pastyme Prol. (iSix) 3 
The white Cleevys and Rokkys at Douer. 1347 J. Harri- 
son Exhort. Scoites 21^ Called Albion . . of the White 
Rockes and Cleues, whiche appere vpon the sea costes. 
XS 3 S Pardle Facions 11. ix. 203 Vpon the toppe of a high 
clieue, hangyng ouer the Sea. 1363-87 Foxl A. tjr III. 
(1684) I. 734/h Fenced with high Rocks and Cleaves. x6iz 
Drayton Poly.olb. xviii. tR.), Rob Dover's neighbouring 
cleeves of sampyre. 16x3-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. iv, 
0 ye sea-binding cleeves ! [c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 225 
(1810) 240 "niey tumble over cliff (riV/zci with relief).] 

"h 2. 'The coast or shore of the sea. Obs. 

0x383 Chaucer L. G, W. 1466 Hipsiphite ^ Medea, 
Roamyng on the clyvys [v.r. cleuys, clevis] by the se. 1387 
'Trbvisa Higden. (Rolls) II. 37 iMatz.), Wighte. .is in )>e est 
side sex myle from he souh of Bretayne cleef [a meridiano 
Britmmix littoreX 1398 — Barth. DeP.R. xii. i. (Tollem. 
MS.), And drawep he pray, to he cleue \.ad liitus trahit\. 

3. A steep sloping ground, the steep side of a 
hill ; = Sc. brae, (The common sense in s. w. of 
England, and well known on Dartmoor.) 

c 1275 Lay. 30861 paune fliep he [he fox] to han cleouc and 
his hoT secheh- Hid. 20847 In ban wilde cleues. c xaao 
Pallad. on Hush. ii. 167 Two foote and half the feeld, 
and three the cleves. X499 Promp. Parv, (Pyn.sont, Clefe of 
an hyll, declivum. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 872 
By grassy bank or eleve. x88o Blackmore M. Anerley I. 
vi. 64 Furzy eleve for hare and partridge. 1882 A ikenaennt 
26 Aug. 265/3 Eveiy one who has once seen Dartmoor 
knows exactly what is meant by a tor and a cleave. x888 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk,, Cleeve, a steep field; 
any steep, sloping ground ; the side of a hill, 

t Cleve Obs. [OE. cleofa [clifa, cliofa, cljfd), 
identical with ON. klefi {kliji) OTeut. type Hli- 
ton-I\ A room, chamber, sleeping-place, closet. 

_ C815 Vesp. Psalter xxxy[i]. 4 Unrehtwisnisse sme;^ende is 
in bedcleofan his [Vulg. m cubili x»o], c8go K. Alfred 
Bsedawi. xxiii, On Sam clifum Se dracan oneaidedon \,Isa. 
XXXV. 7]. cxooo/Igs. i*!, xxxvfi]. 4 On his cliofan. cxooo 
.^ltric Colloquy in Wr.-WulckerpS Hwa gefylh cleafan his 
[cellaria sua'\ ophe hedderna buton ersefte nunon ? a 1300 
E. E. Psalter xxxv[i]. 4 iMhtz.), Wickednes thoght he, night 
and dai. In his kleve hax he lai. Ibid. cxliii[i]. 13 Cleves of ha 
fnlleryhit [Vulg, /wwip^wazY*]. c 1300 557 Sone 

he caste him on his bac, Ant bar him horn to hise cleue. 

Cleve, clevien, devy, obs. ff. Cleave v. 
Cleveite (kl* ’Vait). Min. [Named after Prof. 
Cleve : see -ite.] (See quot.) 

X879 Dana Man. Min. 170 Cleveite, Hydrated oxide of 
uranium, iron, erbium, cerium, yttrium, in cubic forms 
from Norway. 

ClS'vel. dial. Also clavel. A grain of com. 
1727 Bradley Paw. Diet. s.v, Brcfmiug, In grinding, 
they set ffieir upper Mill-stone so high, that it breaks off 
cmly the Tops of the Clevel. 1736 Lewis Isle Thanet Gloss, 
(E. D. S.J, Clevel, a grain of corn. 1887 Kentish Gloss, 
S.), Clavel, a grain of com free from the husk. 

Clevelandite : see Cleavelandite. 

Clever (kle-var), a. Also 3 , ( 8 - dial.') diver, 7 
cleever, 7-8 cleaver. [Early history obscure: 
app. in local and colloquial use long before it be- 
came a gmeral literary word. A single example 
of diver is known in ME., but the word has not 
been found again till the idth, c., and it appears not 
to have been in general use till the dose of the 
17 th, since Sir Thos. Browne spedally mentions 
East Anglian, and Ray explains it among 
his dialect words. Outside -EIng., Koolman gives 
dliifer (from c^ePf, dever, skilful, alert, 
ready, nimble, and kldver, klever is used in same 



CLEVER. 


4d5 


CLEW; 


sense at RibeStift in Jutland (Molbech). The tetrly 
example suggests relation to ME. clivers * clavrs, 
talons, clutches in the sense ‘ nimble of claws, 
sharp to seize’, and the id-i^th c. examples (also 
of cleverly) show it connected with the use of 
the hands, a notion which still remains in the 
general sense of ccdroit, dexterous^ having ‘the brain 
in the hand Cf. also Clevbrus. Clever appears 
to have come into general use about the time that 
deliver^ formerly used in the sense ‘ expert 
became obsolete, but there is no trace of any 
influence of the one upon the other. The sense- 
development has analogies with that of nimble, 
adroit, handy, handsome, nice, neat, clean, 

a i68a Sir T. Brownc Tract viii. Wks. (1835) IV. 503 
Words of no general reception in England, but of common 
use in Norfollc, or peculiar to the East Angle countries; as 
lanmid, hmmy. .sirafi, clever, matchly^ 

I . Nimble-handed, adroit, dexterous. 

•f* 1 . (?) Expert or nimble with the claws or hands, 
expert to seize. Obs. 

c xaao_ Bestiary 221 in 0 . E. Mice. 7 On tfe^doSede {fe 
neddre is cof, and te deuel cliuer on sinnes ; Ai Se sinfule 
bisetten he wile. \,i.e. The adder is quick (to dart) on the 
clothed, and the devil expert to lay hold on sins.] 

2 . Deft or nimble of hands, neat-handed, ‘handy * ; 
adroit, dexterous, or slcilthl in the use of the limbs 
and in bodily movements generally. 

1580-93 Southwell Let. in Poet. Wkc. (1856) p. xlviii, 
Many are deep Lawyers, many very clever in feats of body. 
X614 [see Cleverly]. 1674 Ray .S'. \ E. C. Words (E. D. S.), 
Clever ., daxtiavis. 1677-173210 Coles. x68a D’Urfey 
Bulled s Ghost z6 In what a Posture he must stand To do it 
withacleverhand. xVisLeicesiersh. Gloss.^. D. S.), Clever, 
nimble, agile, deft : an epithet more commonly applied to 
horses than men, x888 Elworthy W. Somerset IVord-bk., 
Clever, applied to a horse which is a good fencer, i e. who 
does not stumble or hesitate in making leaps. . . ‘ The old 
mare is as clever as a cat '. 

3 . Of persons : Possessing skill or talent ; able 
to use hand or brain readily and effectively ; dex- 
terous, skilful ; adroit. (The current sense.) 

vjsA Addison Freeholder No. sa The man has a cleaver 
pen it must be owned, a X74S Swift Clever Tout Clinch 
Ul,), As clever Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling. 
Rode stately through Holbourn to die in his calling. 18x5 
Jane Austen Emnta v, Emma is spoiled by being the 
cleverest of her family, x8a8 Carlyle Misc. (x8s8j I. igo 
Clever men aie good, but they are not the best. <1x834 
Lamb Let. Southey in Life xvii. 67 , 1 find genius . . decline 
with me, but I get clever. X858 Kingsley i'<»n««F//s”oems 
(18781 aid Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 

D. Of things : Done or performed with adroit- 
ness, dexterity or skill, ingenious. 

a X704 L’Estrange (J,), It was the cleverer mockery of the 
two. 178* Mad. D’Arblay Diary 13 Dec., Her drawings 
are reckoned extremely clever. I hate that word, but cannot 
think of another. Idyh oj Fort-hdlls, Wan 

Lee, The victims of any clever deception, xMg Lloyd Ebb 
^ Flwo 30 Haifa dozen clever sketches of views in India. 

II. Nimble, active, lithe, neat, handsome. 

4 . Nimble and light in movement ; agile, active. 
Still dial. 


1694 Sir W. Hope Sword-man’s Vade-vi. 67 To wear 
plates of leed betwixt . . the soles of their ordinary walking 
shoes, that so they may feel themselves as_ it were lighter, 
and cleevrer when they put on their ,hght dancing 
shoes* X703 Loiide GetZe No* 3934/4 Giles Willis, a Glocester* 
shire Man . . clever in Bulk, who lately was a Drayman in 
this Town. 

b. ‘ Active ’ as opposed to * infirm ; having 
ordinary healthy activity ; in health, well. dial. 

cx7a6 j. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Gloss., Clever, 
diver, lusty, skilful ; also very well. 1887 Kentish Glose. 
(E. D. S.), Clever, in good health. ‘ How are you to-day? 
‘Well, thankee, not very clever', i.e. not very active; not 
up to much exertion. 

6. Lithe of limb, clean-limbed, well-made ; lithe, 
handsome. Now dial., also in .S'. 

1674 Ray S. * B. C. Words [see 6, and cf. 1840.] 1728 Gay 
Deer. Op, 11. i, So clever a made Fellow he was. 1731 Mrs. 
'DoLKen Autobiog. 4 r Corr. (1861) L 277 A clever-shaped 
young woman, a 1735 Arbuthnot (J.), He cmled her lousy 
Peg, though the girl was a tight clever wen^ sa ai^ was- 
1840 Spurdens Snpp. Voc. E. Anglia (E, D. S.), Clever. 
I believe this word is peculiar to us in the sense ot well- 
made', applied to personal form; a clever lad— a clever 
horse, 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clever , handsome. 

+ 6. Neat, Ohs. 

1674 Ray .y. 4 - E, C. Words (E. D. S), Clever. aesA, 
smooth, cleanly wrought, dextrous, xfiw-xyga Coles, 
Clever, neat, smooth, dextrous, xyas Bailey .eww. 
CoEoii. 34X There is a clever initidttml neat church, but the 
Virgin does not dwell in it herself. 

III. Handy, convenient, agreeable, ‘nice . 

+ 7 . Handy, neat and convenient to use; not 
clumsy or unwieldy. Obs. 

i7xs Desaguliers Fires Impr, 106 They might be made 
of Plate-Iron ; but it wou'd be difficult to make them so 
..vgpr and clever, .such great Plates of Iron are not manag'd 
and work’d so easily* * 7*9 (1840) II- Yi« 

123 They took in pieces all my clumsy unhan^dy things, and 
made them clever convenient tables, stools, bedsteads, eta 
1883 Stevenson Treasure IsL xxiii, 183 A very safe boat. , 

both buoyant and clever in a seaway. 

8. With the mod. colloquial sense of ‘nice i.e. 
pleasing from convenience or agreeableness. ^ 

“ +»• Convenient, suitable, agreeable ; ‘ nice . Ohs. 
. Gray Corr, w. Mason 88 If you could write directly. 


it would be clever, 1769 Miss Talbot Lett, Mrs. Carter 
lll.ygi We could not have been in so clever a place as this 
is, circumstanced as we are, this summer, a x8oo Cowper 
Whs. V. ago These clever apartments. x8xx L. Hawkins 
Ctess Gerir. III. 31. 

b. As a general epithet of satisfaction or liking 
(see quot. 1755). Cf. ‘ nice ’. dial. 

X738 Swirr & Pope Horace Sat. ii. vi. xi All this Is 
mine but till I die. I can’t but think 'twould sound more 
clever. To me and to my heirs for ever. 1755 Johnson, 
Clever. .4 This is a low word, scarcely ever used but in 
burlesque or conversation ; and applied to any thing a man 
likes, without a settled meaning. 1767 H. Kelly, etc., 
Babler I. 261 Every dish which was added . . was looked 
upon as an addition to the merit of the entertainer ; and 
he that was a clever fellow with a Turbot was still cleverer 
if he could furnish a John Dory. 1833 Men ^ Manners in 
America 1 . vii. 233 , 1 heard of a gentleman having moved 
into a clever house, of another succeeding to a clever sum of 
money, of a third embarking in a clever ship and making a 
clever voyage with a clever cargo. 

e. Of persons : Good-natured, well-dispossd ; 
amiable. U. S. colloq . ; cf. English *a nice man 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq, 1. ii. Then come, put the 
jorum about. And let us be merry and clever. x 8 o 4 
W. Austin Lett. London^ 68 note. Clever in New England 
means honest, conscientious. x8aa J. Flint Lett. Amer. 
77 The landlord told me that . . Where a famil}^ seem 
to be poor and clever, he does not charge any thing for 
their sleeping on the floor. (By clever, he meant honest, or 
of a good disposition.) 1839 Marryat Diary Asner. Ser. i. 
II. 223 A clever person in America means an amiable good- 
tempered person. 1846 Worcester s v., In the United 
States, the phrase * clever man *, or ‘ clever fellow is em- 
ployed to denote a person of good nature, good disposition 
or good intentions. 

B. quasi-m/z». •(* a. Neatly, skilfully {obs.). b. 
Completely, quite, clean (dial . ; cf. Clbverlt 5). 

1664 Cotton Poet. Wks, (1765) ig And lifled them sheer 
off, as clever As he had had a Crow or Lever. 1693 J. 
Clayton Aec. Vi^inia in Misc, Cur. (1708) III. 2S6 
The Secretary of ^ate assured me, it had frozen clever 
over Potomack River- 1793 Eliza Parsons Woman as 
she should be II. an You manage devilish clever to keep 
them together. x88i Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clever 
through, right through, straight through. Macaulay, 
Aniiq. of Claybrook 1791, quotes, ‘I shall go next ways 
clever through Ullesthorpe*. 

Clever, van of Claveb w.i, to clamber. 

Clever (e, obs. form of CKEAVEit(s. 
Clevera'Uty. Sc. aud north, En^. [irreg. f. 
Clever, after comicality, etc.] Cleverness. 

x8a8 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. gia I answered with almost 
as much cleverality as himself. 183a C. Bronte in Mrs. 
Gaskell Life 76 Johnson hadn't a spark of cleverality in him. 
1833 Mamie Wauph xi. (1849) 71 The honest man whose 
cleverality had diverted us. 

Cleverisb. (kle'varij), a. [f. Clever a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat clever. Hence de'verlshly, adv, 
z8a6 Disraeu Viv. Grey IL ix. 40 A cleverish fellow. 
1844 — Conin^hy i. ii. ii A few cleverish speeches and 
a good many deverish pamphlets. 1833 Macaulay in Life 
^ Lett. (18^) 242 Th^ are the letters of a cleverish man. 

x88i W. Thomson Bacon, net Shahs, 2 Though evaders 
cleverishly conceal the fact. 

Cleverly (hie- vaili), adv. [f. Clever + -lt.^] 
In a clever manner. 

1 , With manual skill or dexterity, in a handy 
yray; dexteronsly, adroitly. 

16x4 Meriton Chr. Assunng-ho. 8 That surgion de. 
serveth praise who lightlypresseth the wound, and nandleth 
it cleverlie with the tops of his fingers. 1663 Butler Hud. 
I. i. 398 These would . . sometimes catch them with a snap. 
As cleverly as th’ ablest trap, a 17x6 South CJ.\ A rogue 
upon the highway may have as strong an arm, and take off 
a man's head as cleverly, as the executioner. xvgS Southey 
Etig. Eelog. ly, He made them [traps] cleverly . . And . , 

I was pleased 'To see the boy so handy. 

" 2 . With skilful use of the intellect, skilfully, 
adroitly, dexterously, neatly. (The current use.) 

x6s4 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv. iii. X83 The Queen . .went 
very cleverly on with the rest of the story. 1657 Let, in 
Fuller Worthies (i8ir) IL ips He made an excellent good 
Sermon, and went cleaverly through, without the help of 
any notes, lyaa De Foe Relig. Courtsh. i. i. (1840) x3 If I 
speak a word, he turns it off. . so cleverly, that I can't put in 
another word for my life. 1756 Smart Horatian Canons 
of Friendship (R.), Never was man so cleverly absurd. X878 
Browning Poets'Croisic 8a The thing may be so cleverly 
declined 1 . . 

+ 3 . Nimbly; lightly, mobilely ; agilely. 

1679 Plot Staffords^ 1x686) 166 A Leaden-Coffin . . that 
swam so cleverly in g'inches water, that one might thrust it 
to and fro with a common wdking stick. x8a4 Miss Per- 
rier Inker. Ixxxviii, He desired the servant to fetch Mts. 
S. cleverly, for that her Ladyship, .was in a fit. 
f 4 . Handily, conveniently, commodiously ; 
hence, agreeably, nicely. Obs. (Cf. Clever 7-8.) 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 105 Cartesius made choice 
ofExtensionwittily.thathe might thus more cleaverly bring 
all Physicks to Mathematicks. <»x777 Foote, This letter 
comes quite cleverly, xyox ‘ G. Gambado' Acad. Horsenr. 
viii. (xSog) loi, I could wish, .to gjve them an, airing . . on 
a Sunday, .but this I cannot cleverly do on a single horse, 

5 . Fairly, fully, completely ; quite, * dean*. Now 
dial, and U. S. Cf. Clever B. 

1696 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (1697) X70 But (alas !). . 
they do not go cleverly off from the abovesmd Damnable 
Errors. X788 T. Jefferson Writ. (xBsg) II. 4 S 7 While our 
second revolution is just brought to a happy end with you, 
yours here is but cleverly under way. 1843-4 Haliburton 
Satn Slick in Eng. viii. (Bartlett), The landlord comes to 
me, as soon as I was clevedy up this morning. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cleverly, completely. 


6. To tain cleverly (Horse-racang) : to win neatly 
after a close contest, with rather more advantage 
than seemed likely. 

x88x Daily Tel. 23 June, The latter got the best of it, and 
won cleverly by a neck. 1885 Truth 28 May 833/1 Mi, 
Gerard’s colt would have won cleverly if he had not been 
interfered with early in the race. 

7 . tl.S. dial. Well (in health). Cf. Clever 4 b. 
x86o Bartlett Diet. Amer., Cleverly, -much used in some 

parts of New England, instead of well or very well. . ’ How 
d^ou do ? ’ ‘I am cleverly 

Gle'Veriiess (kle-vames). [f. as prec. -h -HESS.] 
The quality of being clever. 

*7SS Johnson, Cleverness, dexterity, skill, accomplish, 
ment. xBog-xo Coleridge Friend (1844.) Ill, 69 By Clever- 
ness. .1 mean a comparative readiness in the invention and 
use of means, for the realizing of objects and ideas, clever- 
ness is a sort of genius for instrumentality. It is the brain 
in the hand. 182a Hazutt Table-t. I. ix. 193 Cleverness 
is a certain knack or aptitude at doing certain things, 
t Cle’vems, Obs.tare—^. [Cf. Clever i.] 
Apt or skilful to snatch or lay hold. 

xgc^ao Dunbar Fettyeit Freir xi. The bissart, bissv but 
rebuik, Scho was so cleverus of her clvik. His bawis he 
micht not langer hruik, Scho held thame at ane hint. 

de'vicorde, obs. form of Clavicobd. 

Clevis (kle'vis). So 6- ; also 7 cletiise, cle- 
'visse, olevies ; clivies, 7-8 dives, 9 oliwis ; 8 
olevvy, 9 devy, [Of uncertain fonn and origin .* 
in most of the quotations treated as a singular 
(with pi., in 9 clevises) ; but in some as plural, with 
clevy, clevvy as its sing. It might be an OE,' 
*clyfes ‘.—kluMst (like yfes eaves), f, weak stem of 
kleut-, cliof to Cleave, the thing being perhaps 
orig. a cloven or forked piece. Cf, Ger. klohe^ 

A U-shaped piece of iion, with a pin or bolt 
passing through holes in the two ends, whereby 
it can be bolted on to the end of a beam oj the 
like, so as to form a loop to which tackle may be 
attached. The simple shape is variously modified 
accoiding to purpose ; in Mining it becomes a 
hook with a pin or bolt (cf. clip-hook'. Clipl 3). 

a. as a means of connecting a plough or cart 
with the gear of the draught animal. 

xspa Lam, Chesli. Wills III. 39 My best palre of clevis, 
my best plowe. 16x3 Markham Eng, Husbandman 1. 1, 
viil. (163s) 44 This Clevisse is a helpe for the evill making or 
going of a Plough. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Countr, Forme 
533 If it be Oxen, then there is but the plow cleuise, the 
teames, the yoakes, and beeles. X649 Blithe Eng, Improv. 
Impr, (1632) 2x3 Your chain that is put upon yourpToug^ cock 
or clevies. X790 W. Marshall Midi, Counties (E. D, S.), 
Clevvy, a species of draft-iron of a plow. x828 Webster, 
Clevy, Clevis, an iron . , used on the end of a cart-nea^ to 
hold the chain of the forward horse or oxen ; or a draft iron 
on a plow. 1868 Lossing Hudson 227 There were a dozen 
links of the chain, and two huge clevises. 

b. in Mining : see quot. 

X653 Manlove Lead Mines 271 (E. D. S.), Corfe, Clivies, 
Deads, Meers, Groves. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Fj, 
At the end of the Rope a Knot is made, and thereon the 
Clives rests. x8oz Mawe Min. Derbysh, Gloss., Clevis, an 
iron at the end of the engine rope, on which the bucket is 
hung. ,x85x Taptinc Gloss. Derbysh, Min. T, (E. D. S.\ 
Clivesfelivies, the iron hoop or swivel at the end of the rope 
in which the kibble or corfe is suspended. 2876 C. Robinson 
Mid-Yorksh, Gloss. (£. D. S.t, Cliwis, a spring-hook. 

H Cf. the following ; 

x888 North. N. <$■ Q, June 29 Candleholders were originally 
made entirely of wood, the stalk having a cleft, called a 
'clevie at the top to hold the fir candle. 

■ Clevre, obs. form of Clover. 

Clew (kl»zl), shD- Forms : i cliwou, cliowen, 
oleowen, cliewen, olywon, 3-7 olewe, 3-6 
olowe, 4-5 clyw(e, 5- clew. See also Cluei 
[OE. clitven, cleowen, etc. (clywe, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
187/29, is an error for clywen of the MS.) =MLG. 
hlutven, Du. hlmven (all neuter), prob. dim. of the 
word in OHG. Miu, kliwi, kUuvn, MHG. hliuwc, 
neuter, in same sense. OHG. had also chliitt)tva 
fern., and dim. chlitvwelin ; MHG. kliuwel, kliu~ 
welin, also by dissimilation kniuwel, hniulin ; 
mod.(j. knduel clew. The ME. clywe, clett/e, wer$ 
prob. due to loss of the OE. final -n, rather than 
equivalent to MHG. kliuwe ; thence mod, clew. 
A variant spelling clue (cf. blew, blue, glew, glue, 
few, rue, trew, tme) appears in ifith c., but was 
not frequent till 17th ; it has now become the pre- 
vailing form in 'the fig. sense 3, which, on account 
of the obsolescence of 2, is often not felt as fig. 

The length of the vowel in OE. is doubtful ; some have 
assumed cliowen as the t^ical form, but Sievers thinks that 
it was prob, cEwen J— O Teut. ^kliuduo- dim. of ‘’kliwjo- 
(whence OHG. kliu, kliuwi) : pre-Teut. type *gleu-ino, fi 
soot glu; glen-, to gather into a mass, ‘glomerare'j cf. L. 
glu-ere, gtu-ma, Skr, glkus ball.] 
fl. A globular body; a ball (formed by coiling 
together or conglomeration). Ohs. 

eBay K. Alfred Gregorys Past. xxxv. 241 Se ill .. sonh 
sua niene mon Mfehd, sua ;;ewint he to anum cliewena 
Und. 244 Sonne oaet ierre Saes ytemestan domes . . arafeS 
Sst cliwen Ssere twyfealdan heortan. a xooo Phaeuix 226 
(Gr.), pa yslan onginnah lucan togaedere geclungne to cleo- 
wenne. c xooo in Tliorpe Horn. II, 5x4 Swilce fyren clywen. 
ex^ Snpp. sElfrids Foe. in Wr.-W. 1^ Globus, clywen. 
..Gbmer, globettitm, cleowen, <11950 Owl $ Night, 578 
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iJa . . binchesl n. lutel soti cleowe [v.^- clow*, clewe]. 25^ 
Fisher ir^s. 53 Thou shalte. .set aU wretched spners m a 
clew or a eretenepe of fyre. ijg 6 Stedmam SuTinaw (1813) 
I. vii. i6a Both these creatures V forming themselves in a 
clew, have often more the appearance of esccescences in the 
bark than that of animals. 

b. A round bunch or cluster of things, 
i6i6 SuRFL. & Markh. Ctmntr, Forme 324 If the whole 
troupe [of bees] be dinided into roanie clewes, or round 
bunches, you need not then doubt but that there are manie 
Kings. X669 in Pkil. Trans. IV. 1018 Of a great clew of 
worms voided by crude mercury taken inwardly. 

2. esp. A ball formed by -winding thread ; a ball 
of thread or yam. (The regular name in Gotland 
and north of England.) 

956 in Cod. Dipl. III. 431 (Bosw.l, An cliwen godes nett- 
;;emes. £1050 in Wr.-\Viilcker 413 Glomer, cleowen. 0x385 
Chaucer 2 .. G. IF. 2140 A riadae, His wepne, his dewe 
[w.r. clyw, clew, clywe] . . Was by the gayler in the hous 
1 -leyd. cs^ Promp. Parv. 83 Clowchym, or clowe [w.n 
clewe], globus. 1483 Cailt. Attgl. fig To wynde 
clowys, glottterare, zuo It. Hvrde tr. Fives' /nslr. Chr. 
Woman i. viii. (.R.), what a fowle thing is it, to see a 
woman . . for hir clewe or prayer hooke, to turne the 
car^ Baret Ah>., Clem, bottome of thread. x688 R. 
Holme Armwry iiL 346/1 The Weavers Trough is that 
in which he puts his Clews of Vam. x866 R. Chambers 
Ser. ii. iS Clews and corks.. to roll along the floor. 
Jig. 1601 Skars. Alts Well I. iii. 188 If it be so, you haue 
wound a goodly dewe. 1645 Bp. Hall Peace Maker § 13 
To winde up this clew of our discourse. x8i8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxi-\^ There is aye a wimple in a lawyer's clew. 1879 
Butcher & Lamg Odyss. 9 When he had wound up the 
dew of war. 

b. The cocoon spun by a silkworm or the like. 
*S 99 T. M[oufetJ Silkwormts 68 From out whose belly. . 
Whole clews of silk scarse half concocted, spring, x6i6 
SuRFL, & Markh. Countr. Fapne 489 Th^ grow madde 
vntill they be packed vp in their tittle clewes and bottomes. 
1658 Rowland Maufets Tkeat. Jns. Kp. Ded , She first 
disposeth it for the strengthning ofher cleur of yarn. 


3. A ball of thread, which in various mytho- 
logical or legendary narratives (esp. that ofThesens 
in the Cretan Labyrinth) is mentioned as the 
means of 'threading' a way through a labyrinth 
or maze ; hence, in many more or less figurative 
applications : that which guides through a maze, 
perplexity, difficulty, intricate investigation, etc. 

X385 Chaucer Z, G. W.aoz 6 A riadne. By a clewe of tv^ 
as he hath gon The same weye he may returne a-non flEoh 
wynge alweythe thred as he hath come. 13^ Trevisa 
Hi^en il xx. (Rolls) II. 383 Laborinthus. .311 eny man 
wente bider yn wlb oute a clewe of brede, it were ful harde 
to flnde a way out. 1494 Fabyan i. ccxxxviii, But y* comon 
fame tellyth, y* lastly the quene wanne to her [Rosamounde] 
W a clewe of threde, or sylke. 1588 Greene JMetam. 
wks. (Grosart) IX. 28 No courteous Ariadne to glue them 
a clew of threed to draw them out of their miseries, c x6ao 
Fletcher & Mass. Trag. Barstavelt \. L in Bullen O, PI 
(1883] II. axo The labounnthes of polUcie I have trod To 
find the clew of safetie. 1706 Addison Rosammid i. iii, Of 
him that has got Fair Rosamond’s bower, With the clew 
in his power. X7B5 Crabbe Newspaper 140 With clews 
like these they tread the maze of state. 1B53 Prescott 
Philip It, 1 . 11, vii. 226 A clew for conducting the student 
through more than one iutricate negotiation. 

b. With the literal sense obscured ; An indica- 
tion to follow, a slight direction, a 'key'. See 
Clue, the prevalent spelling. 

1724 Watts Logic iv. iL S 7 For want of some clew [ed. 
1813 clue], or connecting idea, to lay hold of. 2760 Sterne 
Seme. Yoriek ix. (1773I 4T With this clew, let ns endeavour 
to unravel this character of Herod as here given, 1844 
Mozlev £u. (1878) II. 36 This distinction gives us the clew 
to a good deal of Arnold's language 2867 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. (1876) I, App. 647 We may here have lighted on the 
clew to the ^reat puzzle. 

4. Used in reference to the thread of life, which 
the Fates are represented as spinning. 

16x5 Crooxe Body of Man 198 Life . . may be compared to 
a clew of yarne, such as the Poets faigned the Destinies to 
.spin, _ 2650 Bp. Td.Kxs. Babn Gil, 296 The old man knowes 
how little of his clew is left in the winding, a 2683 Oldham 
On^Recov. Poet, Wks. (x 685 ) 50 And for another Clew her 
Spindle fit, z8ax Bvrom Sardan. v. i, 237 Our clew being 
well-nigh wound out, let’s be cheerful. 

6 , A thread or cord (in a series). 
apjeo Drvden (J,), They see small clews draw vastest 
weights along, Not in their bulk, but in their order, strong. 

6 . The series of small cords by which a ham- 
mock is suspended at the two ends, called respec- 
tively the head-clew and foot-clew, 

2834 M. Scott Crm'se Midge (2863) 14 A hammock thrown^ 
over his shoulders . . the Clew hanging half way down his 
hack. 2837 Marrvat De^Jiend xxv, 1 1 was sitting on the 
head-clue of Smallbones’s nanunock. 

7. Natd. A lower comer of a square sail, or the 
aftraost comer of a fore-and-aft sail, to which are 
made fast the tacks and sheets by which it is 
extended and held to the lower yard. + To spread 
n large {full, stnall) clew ; (of a square sail) to 
have the two lower comers of the sail wide (or 
otherwise) apart ; lienee, to spiead large (or small) 
canvas. Prom clew to earing : lit. the diagonal 
of a square sail ; fig. from bottom to top, ' from 
top to toe completely. 

*^ 7 , Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, vii. 32 When the 
Saile IS large and hath a good Clew, we say she spreds a 
la*K« Clew, or spreds much Canuas. 1&15 Bp. Hall 
Rented Discontents 6a Having that large clew which they 
spread, expos’d to all windes. x6g8 Capt. Langford in 


P/iil. Trans. XX. 412 The Clews of the Sails I spik’d all 
down to the Timbers. 27®/ J- Harris Lex. Techn., Clout 
of the Sail of a Ship is the lower Corner of it which reaches 
down to that Earing where the Tackles and Sheats are 
fastned. 287S Bedford SailoFs PecketM. vi. (ed. 2) 2x3 
If weights be fastened to the clews, the boat's drift will be 
much retarded. . 

b. transf. The expanse of the wings (of a bird). 
x6o8 Sylvester Dn Bartas, Job (1621) 946 Is't Iw thy 
wisdom that the Hawk doth mew, And to the southward 
spreads her winged clew ? 

8 . Clew up : an act of clewing up a sail ; fig. a 
case of despair. (Adm. Smyth.) 

9. Comb. Clew-bottom, a bottom, or reel to 
wind a clew on ; in quot,^. 

1737 OzELL Rabelais n. vii. fl. 40 The clew-bottom of 
Theology. 

Clew, dial, form of Clow, sluice. 

Clew, clue (kli7), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. irafts. To coil tip into a ball. 

cz4ao Ckron. Vitod. 883 pis blessud mayde clewithe up 
her leggus herre to. x8x8 Scott Leg. Montr. xiii. To lie 
. .dew'd up like a hurchin. z86o Mayne Reid Quadrupeds 
(x868) 16s The power of clueing themselves up k la hedgehog. 

2. To point out as by a clew or clue. 

a x6as Beaum. & Fl. Worn. Pleased ix. v, A woman might 
awake me. Direct, and dew me out the way to happinesse. 

3. To follow or track as by a clew or clue. 

1663 Flagellum; or Oliver Cron^ell (1672) 175 We have 
through these Labyrinths of his shifted Designs, now clued 
him to his lustful and adulterous Usurpation. 

4. Naut. To clew up ; to draw the lower ends 
or clews (of sails) up to the upper yard or the 
mast in preparation for furling or for making 
‘ goose- wings To clew down : to let down 
(sails) by the clews in iinfurling them. Also absol. 
a. 174s P. Thomas yml. Anson’s FV. 346 We with all man- 
ner of Expedition clew'd up and furl'd her other Sails, 1834 
M. ^OTT Cruise Midge(zS63) 161 We found it necessary to 
dew up every thing hut the dose reefed fore sail. 1840 R. 
Dana B^ Mastv, 9 We had hardly time to haul down and 
dew up before it was upon us. Ibid., We clewed down, 
and hauled out the reef-tackles again. 

5. ij6a Falconer Skipwr, xi. 92 Clued-up each top- 
sul, and by braces squared. x8o6 A. Duncan Nelson 75 
The sails were all clued up. 

^.fig. Cf. ‘windup’. 

1867 Smyth SailoFs Word-bk. Introd. 5 An afflicting 
malady, .which, .dosed his valuable life, and clued up our 
arrangements. 

Cle-w, *e, obs. pa. t. of Claw ». 

Clewe, = cleue, obs. form of Cleave, CleveL 
Clew-gavnet, clue-. Naut. [f. Clew s6. 
+ Gabnet.] a tackle to ' dew up ’ the ‘ courses ’ 
or lower square-sails in furling ; cf. Clbw-linb. 
a. x6a6 Capt. Smith Accid, Ting. Seatnen 15 Clew garnits, 
tyes, martlits. xday — Seamans Gram. 22 The Clew gar- 
net is a rope made fast to the clew of the saile, and from 
thence runnes in a blocke seased to the middle of the yard, 
which in furling doth hale vp the clew of the saile dose to 
the middle of the yard. 1749 Chalmers in Phil. Trans, 
XLVI. 366 We had our Fore and Main Clew-Garnets 
manned to haul up our Courses. X884 Daily News 7 Oct. 
2/5 He went to his station on the clew-garnet. 

R. 176a Falconer Skipwr. xi. 165 Mann the due-garnetts, 
let the main-sheet fly. s8as H. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 49 
The weighty Courses from their arms they cast, Cluegar- 
nets. Buntlines, for the present fast. 

Clewis, obs. pi. of Clexjoh. 

Clew'-line, cine -liue. Naut. Also ^ oiu- 
liug. [f. Clew sb. -f- Line.] A tackle connecting 
the clew of a sail to the upper yard or the mast, 
by which it is drawn up in furling ; sometimes, 
but not generally, applied to the clew-garnets. 

2627 Capt. Smith Semnads Gram. v. 22 The dew line is 
the same to the ^top sailes top gallant and spret sailes, as 
the Clew garnet is to the maine and foresailes. a x^a Sir 
W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (X704) 329/2 He hears the 
Seamen cry. .haul home a Clnling. Anson’s Fey. 1. x. 
08 Endeavouring to hand the top-sails, the clew-lines and 
hunt-lines broke. 176a Falconer Shipwr. ii. 196 Through 
rattling blocks the clue-lines swiftly run. x88a Daily Tel. 
12 Sept 2/2 You have overhauled your clew-lines, the yard 
has been hoisted over your head. 

Cley(e, obs. form of Clay, Clbe. 

Cleyff, obs. f. Cliff. 

Cleym(e, Cleymare, obs. ff. Claim, Claimbb. 
Cleyn(e, obs. form of Clean. 

Cleyagk, obs. form of Clink, Clench v. 
Gleyat, obs. pa, pple. of Clench v, 
'I'Cley-staff.cleyk-staff. Obs, [possibly f, 
city, Clee; but more proh. f. c/ifyA=»CLEBK,] A 
crook, a crozier. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv, 80/1 Cleystaffe(3 MSS. & Pynson, 
Cleyke staffe) cambvea. {Medulla Gram , Cambttca, a bus- 
choppys cros, or a crokid sta£] 

Cliack (klri-ak). Sc, Also clyaok, [Possibly 
a. Gaelic cliathach (kl»,ax) battle, because of 
the contest or struggle to have the ‘ last cut ’.] 

The last armful of com cut at harvest on any faun, 
the kirn-cut; called in the south of Scotland the 
* maiden’, andin Northumberland the 'kim-baby’ ; 
cf. Kibn fi.2 Hence cliack-she^, cliack-night, 
1880 Gordon Bk. Ckron. Keith $8 In getting ‘ CUaA* a 
made to get the last hanmul of com to cut. 
2^ W, Carnie in Mod. Sc. Poets Ser. vii. 206 We spoke 
aboot the diack nicht. 2889 Glasgow Her. 12 Aug. 9/1 The 


CLICK. 

clyacksheaf is. .still occasionally to be seen hanging in fapi 
kitchens above the fireplace, having a ribbon tied round it. 
+ Oliauntor. Obs.rare~K A client. 

1467 Eng. Gtlds (1870) 400 [The attorners] conseilynge 
ther cliantors to vse eny fals accyons. 
tClil), a. Ohs. [Derivation uncertain: some 
think it related to next word.] ? Eager, sharp, keen. 

csvji Duty Chrisiians in 0 . E. Mtsc. (1872) 144 We 
schulde abute cristes lay beon yeornfulle and clybbe. c xapo 
Lives Saints (1887) 307 He was noting dib to heom for-to 
a-sailli heom with W0U3, Non more |iane J>e port-hound Jiat 
neig men geth I-nou3 . . A teie doggue is dib I-novj, wane 
man comez In is syte . . he is dibbest op-on heom pat arriet 
him with ston. 

Cli'bky, a. Obs. exc. dial. [The Cornwall 
Glossaries have clib to adhere ; in Cornwall and 
Devonshire clibby is ‘ sticky, adhesive ’ ; OE. had 
clibbor ‘ adhesive, sticky ’, related to clifian. 
Cleave w. 8 ] See quots. 

1598 Herringgs Tayle (Nares), Then clibbie ladder gainst 
his battered flanck he rears. 1876 Narfs, Clibby, is used 
in the dialect of Devon in the sense of adhesive. x88o 
E. ^ W. Cormuall Gloss,, Clibby, adhesive, sticky. 

II Clich4 (kl 2 ]«)- [Fr., pa. pple.of^/fc/nsF-jVar. of 
cliquer to click, applied by die-sinkers to the 
striking of melted lead in order to obtain a proof 
or cast : see Littr^,] 

1. 'The French name for a stereotype block ; a 
cast or ‘ dab ’ ; applied esp. to a metal stereotype 
of a wood-engraving used to print from. 

Originally, a cast obtained by letting a matrix fall face 
downward upon a surface of molten metal on the point of 
cooling, called in English type-foundries ' dabbing'. 

z83aBADBAGC Econ. Manuf, xi. (ed. 3) 93 A process for 
copying, called in France clichie. 1850 Art. Jrnl, 2x9 
Clichd is also applied to the French stereotype casts from 
woodcuts. x868 C. Darwin in Life (1B87) III. 87 Engel- 
mann has.-oflTered me cliches of the woodcuts. 

2. Extended to the negative in photography. 
(Mod. Diets.) 

Clichy- white. A pure white-lead manufac- 
tured at Clichy in France. Ure Diet. Arts ( 1875 ). 
Click (klik), sb^ Also 7 klick. [Goes with 
Click ».i, q. v. ; cf. also Du. and Ger. klick ; OF. 
clique the ‘ tick’ of a clock or watch.] 

1. A slight, sharp, hard, non-ringing sound of 
concussion, thinner than a clack, such as is made by 
the dropping of a latch, the cocking of a gun, etc. 

i6xx CoTGR., Niguei, a knick, klick, snap with the teeth 
or fingers. ^ 1772-84 Cook Voy, (1700) 1 . 341 When they 
cocked their nrelocks, he [exclaimed]. ‘ That all the locks 
made but one click ’, 2788 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peter 
to Tom Wks. 1813 I. S31 Whose fob. .Was quite a stranger 
to a Watch’s click, a 1845 Hood Tale Trumpet xiv, The 
click of the lifted latch. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount, Mere 
xiv. xis The click of the stonechat perched on a boulder. 
1889 Froude Two Chiefs Dunboy xxvii. 4x4 A significant 
elide caught the ear of both. Sylvester had cocked a pistol. 

2. Mech, A piece of mechanism which makes 
this noise in acting; esp. a. the catch or detent 
which falls into the notches of a latchet-wheel, 
and so prevents it from turning backwards ; b. the 
catch for a lock or bolt, a latch (cf. Clioket). 

175B Fitzgerald in Phil, Trans. L. 728 The click fixed 
on the frame stops the larger rochet. 18x9 Rees Cycl. s. v. 
Lock (L.), The third pai t of the lock is the tumbler, which 
is a catch or click holding the bolt from being withdrawn. 
xBas Imison Sc. ^ Art (ed. Webster)!, 85 The click suffers 
the ratchet wheel to pass. 

3. A defect in a horse's action, causing the toe 
of the hind hoof to strike the shoe of the fore foot. 
Also fig. 

tSkh Pall Mall G. 20 Dec. 4/1 When Ministers are riding 
the high horse of strict legality, such a discovery , . is a 
serious click in their gallop. 

4. Zool, A name for the beetles of the family 
Elccterida, from the clicking sound with which 
they spring upward when they have fallen on their 
backs. Also click-beetle. 

284B Hardy in Proc, Beriv. Nat. Club. II. No. 6. 327 
They often fall on their backs, from which position they 
escape by a mechwism , . which . . causes them to rise with 
a jerk, accompanied with a snapping noise, whence they 
have been named ‘ clicks,' or ‘ spring^^acks.' 2882 White- 
head Hops 48 The wireworra, the larva of an insect known 
familiarly as the click beetle. 

6 . A class of articulations occurring in certain 
languages of S. Africa, consisting of sWp non- 
vocal sounds fonned by suction, with the sudden 
withdrawal of the tongue from the part of the 
mouth with which it is in contact. Also Cluck. 

1857 Livingstone Trav. vi. 1x5 The Bamepela have 
adopted a click into their dialect 1883 R. N. Cost Mod. 
Lang.AJh'ca II. xii. 300 It is generally, .supposed that the 
Clicks found in the Zulu Language have been adopted from 
tbeir n^hbours the Hottentots. s8^ Sat, Rev. xa June 
786/x The Bushmen languages can show eight clicks, the 
Hottentots four, and the Zulu-Kaffir three. 

6 . A smart, sudden blow, rap, or jerk, such as 
causes or suggests the sound described in sense i. 

2847-^ Halliwell, Click, a blow. East. 1874 Slang 
Dxet^ Click, a knock or blow. 2880 W, ComwaU Glass, 
w ^ 'eea click under the ear. 

7. attrib. and in Comb., as cliok-beetle (see 4 ) ; 
oliok-iTon, the iron detent of a ratchet-wheel 
(see 2 a) ; oUok-puUey, a pulley with a click 
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(2 a) to prevent the sheave from running back ; 
cliok-wheel, a ratchet-wheel. 

1831 J. Hollaho Manuf. Metals I. gi (Cabinet Cycl.) 
This, chain . . contains towards the lower end a click iron. 
1^4 Knight Diet, Mech., Clich-^ulley, Cltc/t-wheel. 

8 . Hence, or from the verb-stcn, vaiious redupli- 
cated expressions for recurring or successive sounds 
of the click type, Click-clack sb. and v. (dial. 
cHck-to-clack, clickety-clack\ also applied to chatter- 
ing or prating. Also Click-click. 

178a Miss Burncv Cecilia (1783) 1. iii. 41 The insignificant 
click-clack of modish conversation. 1808-79 Jamieson, 
Click-clack, uninterrupted loquacity. 1836 Iiowseh Words 
XIII. 544 The click-clack of lesser engines pumping dry 
the numerous springs. 1867 Miss Broughton Conteth up as 
a FI. xxxiii, Lady Lancaster click-clacking away at that 
eternal knitting. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. xi. 
17s At every stitch ‘ click-click ’ went the steel pins. 1875 
Miss Braddon Strattge World III, i. 4 To heai the click, 
click, click of the needle. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clickety-clack, the noise made by a person 
walking in pattens, 18S2 Besant Revolt of Man vi. (1883) 
149 The steady click-click of the loom. 

Click, sh.^ [partly a variant of Cleek ; partly 
the stem of Cliok v.^ used as sb. and in comk] 

1 . = Cleek, hook. 2 . (See quot.l 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Click, a familiar term 
amongst miners for money earned or gained in addition to 
regular wages. 1883 HiMdes^f. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clicks, the 
hooks used for moving packs of wool. 

3 . The act of clicking ; a jerk with a cleek or hook. 
x886 Pall Mall G, 6 Oct. 4/2 When a fish is seen the hooks 

are simply thrown beyond it, and . a sharp ' click' usually 
sends them into the soft under parts of the fish. 

4 . A mancEuvre in wrestling, whereby the adver- 
sary’s fool is sharply knocked off the ground. 

[Cf. 161X CoTCR., Clinguet, as Cliquet; also, a certaine 
tricke in wiestling ] X872 Daily .News as May, Graham is 
said to be one of the best men in England for the click. , 
Putting on the click, however . . he brought Mein down. 
X883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 The young champion.. admin- 
istered the inside click. 

5 . Ctmb. click-hook, a large hook fixed in a 
pole or fastened to a rope, for catching or landing 
fish ; a cleek. 

x822 Bewick Ment, 36 What he could catch with his own 
click-hook in the river he deemed his own. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhih. Catal, 13 Eskimo Click-hook for taking fish. x886 
Pall Mall G, 6 Oct. 4/2 Poaching with click-hooks. 

Click (klik), [Found only since 16th c- ; it 
agrees in form and sense with Du., LG., dial. Ger. 
Mikken \ also paitly in sense with OF, cliquer 
(Cotgr.). How far these are connected is uncer- 
tain ; the word is of eclioic origin, and may have 
arisen independently in different langs. In Eng- 
lish and Teutonic generally, it appears to stand 
in ablaut relation to clack, as expressing a thinner 
and lighter sound j of. chip, chap, clip, clap, 
clink, clank^ 

1 . intr. To make the thin, dry, hard sound 
described under Click sb^- 1. 

x6xx Cotgr., Cliquer, to clacke, clap, clatter, clicke it. 
a x6to [see Clicking ppl. a.] 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Fiid. 
loi The solemn death-watch click’d the hour she died. 1816 
Kirby fit Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 302 It clicks as if it was 
walking in pattens, x8s3 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 
287 The ice sounded . . like some one hammering a nail 
against the ship's side, clicking at regular intervals. 

b. with object of result. 

xSxg Cbabbe T. of Hall is. Wks. 1834 VI. 236 Who would 
bear his chains And hear them clicking eveiy wietched 
hour, a 183a — Posth. T, Wks, VIII. 17 The clock that 
both by night and day Click’d the short moments. 

c. Of a horse : see Click sb?~ 3 - . . . 

X7X3 Land. Gaz. No. 5170/4 Sometimes clicks in his Pace, 

2 . irons. To strike with this noise j to cause 
(anything) to make such a noise. 

X58X T. Lovell Dial. Dancing, He trips her toe, and 
clicks her cheek, to show what he doth crave. i6<^ B. 
JoNsoN Sejanus 11. ii, Jove . . at the stroke click'd all his 
marble thumbs, x6S4 Gavton Pleas. Notes in viii. 124 
Humble your selves, and click your Chains to _th groimd. 
X830 Marryat King's Own xxxiv, They .. clicked their 
glasses together. X830 Tennyson Owl, Merry milkmaids 
click the latch, _ 1 -l i 

3 . techn. To rule with a machine pen, the wheel 


of which clicks. 

X869 Eng. Meek. 5 Nov. i66/r This operation of clicking 
[i. e, ruling the patlern on paper] is the really ctnious pMt 
of the manufacture [of tartan woodwork.] Ibid. 100/3 He 
‘clicks’ his pen to the first white line ,. Over sheet after 
sheet he clicks away. . , , 

Click (klik), Chiefly dial. ^ [A variant of 
Cleek with shortened vowel: cf. sick = ME. seke, 
wick, in Spenser weeke, etc. Phonetically, it 
might also be the northern form of Clitch.] trans. 
(rarely To clutch, snatch, seize, lay hold of; 
= Cleek. Also with up. 

X674 Ray N. C. Words, Klick up, to catch up, celeriter 
corripere. xfigx Ibid., Click, arripere. c xfigo B. E. I^t. 
Cant. Crew, Click, to snatch. ‘ I have Chekt the Nab 
from the Cull,’ I whipt the Hat from the Mans Head. 
X716 T. Ward Eng. Ref. 353 The Vicar. Clickt up a Rail, 
that they had broke. Ibid. iv. 397 (DO 
vent abuses,’ Cants he, and then the Crucifix And Chalice 
from the Altar clicks. 1788 W. Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S ) Click, to snatch hastily or rudely. X76S Unw. 
Mag. XXXVII. 40/1, I dik’d a fancy to you. X863 Mrs. 
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Toogood Yorksh. Dial, Click hold of him, 1877 Pea- 
cock N. W. Line. Gloss., Click, to snatch .. Mud is said 
to click up when it adheres in large flakes to the feet- 
Jig. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 283 To disarm my 
Antagonist of several Arguments that he clicks up. 

Click, obs. foim of Clique. 

Clicker ^ (klrkai). [f. Click v.i -b -eb.] 

1 . One who or that which clicks ; a horse that 
clicks in trotting. 

Old Lintolnsh. Song, * Howden Fair' (N. ^ Q. Ser. 
VII. V. 345) Some for panting scarce could draw. And there 
were clickers too, I knaw. 

2 . Techn. One who rules with a machine-pen, 
the wheel of which clicks. Cf. Click 3, 

1869 Eng. Mech. 5 Nov. 166/1 The clickers are those 
who rule the tartan pattern on [tartan woodwork.] 

3 . Comb, clioker-hole, the valve-hole of bellows. 

1823 J. B ADCOCK Dom. Amvsem. 69 The clicker-hole of 
the. .pair of bellows. 

Cll'cker [Sense 1 is app. the original, and 
has been variously referred to Click w.i and 

1 . slang. A shop-keeper’s tout. (Originally a 
shoemaker’s : cf. next sense.) 

c i6go B, E Diet. Cant. Crew, Clicker, the Shoe-maker’s 
J ourneyman or Servant, that cuts out all the work, and stands 
at or walks before the door, and saies ‘ What d' ye lack, sir ? 
What d' ye buy, madam ’? 17x9 D’Usfey Fills V, 242 Let 
Clickers bark on the whole Day. xyax-ifoo Bailey, 
Clicker, a Shoemaker or Salesman who at a Shop invites 
Customers. 1755-78 Johnson, Clicker, a low word for the 
servant of a salesman who stands at the door to invite cus- 
tomers. 1873 Slang Diet., Clicker, a female touter at a 
bonnet shop. 

2 . A foreman shoemaker who cuts out the leather 
for hoots and shoes, and gives it out to the workmen. 

1690 [see sense i]. x8o8 Ann. Reg. Chron. 122 A young 
man . . who was what is termed a clicker, or foreman to a 
hoot and shoemaker. 1837 Whittock JBk. Trades (1842) 
403 One man . , does nought hut cat and give out work— he is 
the ‘cliquer*. 

3 . Printing. The foreman of a companionship 
of compositors who distributes the ‘ copy ' among 
the others, and attends to the paging, placing of 
head-lines, and the like ; he also keeps an account 
of what each sets up, and makes up the bill. 
(App. introduced between lyyo and 1808.) 

x8o8 Stower PriniePs Grant. 466 The clicker (the person 
so appointed) applies to the overseer for the copy. X875 
Urb Diet. Arts ill. 640 The MS. ..is then handed to a. 
clicker or foreman of a companionship, or certain number 
of compositors. 1885 Scotsman 28 Aug. 3/8 Compositor — 
First-dass clicker, smart at upmaking. 

Hence Cli'ckersMp (sense 3). 

1882 Standard i Dec. 8/4 pverseership or Clickership 
required by good practical Piinter. 

Clicket (kli-ket), sb, Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 
4 oliket(t, kleket, 4-5 elyket(t, 4-6 cleket, 5 
olekyt, 0 olickette, clycket, (kliket, clycked), 
7 oliquet, 6- clicket. [a, OF. cliquet, which ap- 
pears to have had most of the Eng. senses ; cf. 
quot. 1300 in sense I ; also Du Cange ' cliqueius 
pessnlus versatilis, loquet alias cliquet ' ; Cotgr. 
cliquet * the ring, knocker, or hammer of a dore, 
a Lazais clicket or clapper’ ; mod.F. cliquet. 

1 . The latch of a gate or door. Still dial. 

[ax3oo W. DE Biblesworth in Wright Voc. 170 Par 
cliket h cerure [gloss, lacdie and hok] Ert la mesoun le 
plus sure.] E. E. Allit. P. B. 858 He went forthe 

at )ie wyket, and waft hit hym after, ]>at a clyket hit cl»t 
clos hym byhynde. X393 Lancl. P. PI. C. viii. 252 To 
openen and vndo be hye Jate . . Hue ha]? a keye and a 
c^ket. 1:1425 Voc, inWr.-Wulcker88aiyffcs«r7««<t, clykyt 
XS30 Palsgr. 206/1 Clycket of a dore, clicquette. x88x 
Shr^sh. Word-bk, Clicket, the fastening of a gate. 

+ 2. A latch-key. (In Maundevile it may mean 
a clapper : cf. 4.) Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Merck. T. 802 lanuarie . , Wol no wight 
sufiren here the keye Sane he ^m self for of the smale 
wyket He baar alwey of siluer a Clyket. .With which whan 
^at hym leste he it vnshette. Ibid, 873 This fresshe May . . In 
warm wex hath emprented the clyket. .And Damyan. .The 
cliket countrefeted pryuely. ^1400 Maundev.(i83q) 210 He 
smytethe on the (Sardyn 5ate with a Clyket of Sylver, that 
he noldethe in his bond [Tmistransl, : the Fr. is ‘sonne une 
clokette d'argent’, the other Eng. transl. ‘knylles a lytill 
bell of siluer ^thehaseinhis hand ']. c X440 Promp. Parv, 
82/1 Clykett, cliiorium, clanicula. X4B3 Cath. Angl. 66/1 
A clekett, elauis. 1579 E. K. Gloss. SfensePs Sheph. Cal. 
May 251 CliiKke, a keyhole : Whose diminutiue is clicket, 
vsed of Chaucer for a Key. 

f 3 . A catch, holdfast, trigger, bolt, that fastens 
anything by falling or spiinging into position. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 401 Thair ledderis . . maid a clap, 
quhen the cleket Wes festny t fest in the kyrnell. Ibid. xvir. 
674 In hye he gert draw the deket [of a military engine] 
And smertly swappit out the stane. 

4 . A contrivance for making a clicking sound : 
a. A clapper or rattle carried by beggars in France, 
like the clap-dish in England. 

x6ii Cotgr., Cliquetie a clicket, or dapper; such as 
Lasers cai rie about with them. 1834 T. J ohnson tr Parey's 
Chirurg. XXV. xviii (1678I 806 Cliquets. have two or three 
little pieces of boards so faatned together with leather, that 
they will make a great noise. Ibid,, Cliquets, where-with 
he would ever now and then make a great noise. X737 
OzELL Rabelais ii. xix, Such a Noise as the Lepers of 
Brittany use to do wth their dappering Clickets. 
b. Bones rattled as accompaniment to music. 
x6xx Cotgr,, Clicquettes, clickets; or flat bones, where- 


with a prittie ratling noise is made. Hence 1656-8X in 
Blount Glossogr. ; and X692 Coles. 

e. Jig. A chattering tongue. Cf. Clappee. 

_ 161X Cotgr. s.v. A tailing huswife, whose Clicket 

is euer wagging. 

5 . Applied to a valve or lid that shuts with a 
click, and various other articles ; see quots. 

ri4So Vac. in Wr.-Wuleker 573 Clitella, a cliket, or a 
forsere. 1876 Mid-Yorksh, Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clicket, a large 
wooden salt.box, with a sloping lid, on hinges, and made 
to hang against the wall 1879 Miss Jackson Shrqpsh. 
Word-bk., Clicket, the valve of a pump. 

6 . In the following it is supposed by some to 
mean a she-fox : cf. Clicket v. 

Ai5e» MS Coti. Galba E. ix. If. 110 (HalHw.) [A good 
horse is] Tayled as fox, Comly as a kyng, Nekkyd as a 
dukyng, Mouthyd as a kliket. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as clicket-gate, a gate 
with a latch, a wicket ; “j* clicket-key, a key for 
a t olicket-lodk or latch-lock. 

a 1528 Skflton Bowge Courts 371 Lytell prety Cate, How 
ofte he knocked at her klycket gate. X657 Reeve Gods 
Plea 69 Ihe Spirit entred by the eare . the dicket-gate of 
conversion, c 2524 Churchw. Acc. St, Mary Hill, London 
(Nichols 1797) 1x9, 5 plate lockes with *Cleket keyes. X439 
Acc. All Souls Oxford in Rogers Agric. ^ Pr. Ill ss2/x, 
27 clicket locks each with 3 keys, X527 Lane. Wills I. 
31 The cofur w* the cleket lok. 

Clicket (kh'ket), V, For forms see sb, [f. 
Clicket sb . : cf. F, cliqueter to make a clicking 
noise.] Hence Oli'cketmg vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

1 . trans. To latch or lock. 

xafia Lancl. P. PI A, vi. 103 pedorel closet I-keiget and 
I-kliketed [1377 dicketed] to [kepe] }>e Reroute. 

2 . mtr. To chattel, 

*573 Tusser Hvsb. (1878) 169 With hir that will clicket 
make daunger to cope, least quickly hir wicket seeme easie 
to ope. x6xx Cotgr., Clignettement, a clicketting, clatter- 
ing, dapping, clacking; chattering. 1x1825 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Clicket, to chatter, 

3 . Of the fox: To he in heat, to copulate. Also 
transf. (Perhaps a distinct word.) 

*575 Turberv. Venerie 189 When a bytche foxe goeth on 
clycqueting . . she cryeth with a hollowe voyce like unto the 
howling of a madde dogge. Ibid, Ixxv, 363 The Wolfe . . 
goeth on dicketing in February. 1616 Flbtcmer Hum. 
Lieutenant n. iv. Must ye be cheketing? x8ag Massinger 
Picture III. iv. a 1659 Cleveland Count. Com. Man (1677) 
loi. 1870 Gd. Words M ay 312 A sudden bark . exactly like 
that of a clicketting fox. 1881 J. Payne 1001 Nights I. 3. 

Clicking (kli-kiq), vbl. sb, [f. Click inqI.] 
The action of the vb. Click : a. gen, 

X78X CowPEE Hope 104 Conversation . . Grows drowsy, as 
the clicking of a clock. 1845 Darwin Voy, Nat, vii. (1879) 
138 A low note, like the clicking together of two small 
stones. 1858 Longp. M. Standish'<t, 3 Clanging and click- 
ing of arms, and the order imperative, * Forward !' 
b. of a horse. 

1831 Youatt Horse xix. (1847) 393 A singular species of 
over-reaching, termed Forging or Clicking. 

Clicki]^ (kli kiq), ppl. a. That clicks. 
a 1^2 Sir 17 Browne Pseud. Ep, ii. vii. (1686) 78 The little 
clicking sound of the Dead-Watch. xB68 Whitman Sel. 
Poems 151 Yon Hottentot with clicking palate. 1870 
Morris Ea. Par. iv, iix The dicking loom’s sharp noise, 
Clicky (kli-ki), a. [f. Click sb. + -tI. j Abound- 
ing in clicks (said of a language). 

x88a Century Mag. XXV. 195 All sorts of words in their 
strange dicky language. 

Gliders, dial. var. of Clithbbb. 

Cliefe, obs. form of Clef. 

Clieucy (kloi-ensi). rqg'e. [ad. late L. clieniia 
‘refngium, protectio’ (Du Cange), f. client~em.'\ 
The state or condition of a client. 

1880 Hexham Dutch Diet., Kalanterie, Cliencie, or 
Frendsbip. 1864 in Webster. 

Client (kbi'ent). Forms ; 4-7 olyent, 6 
oliant, 6-7 clyaut, 4- client, [ad. L. cliens, 
client-em (also in i6th c. Fr. client), earlier cluens, 
ppl. sb. from chttre, chiere to hear, listen, perh. 
in sense ‘ one who is at the call of’ his patron.] 

1 . Rom. Antiq. A plebeian under the patronage 
of a patrician, in this relation called a patron 
{patronus), who was bound, in return for certain 
services, to protect his client’s life and interests. 

x5Sy Paynel Barclays Jugurtk 28 Noble men . . hauy^ 
mam clyentes and seruantes retayiied with them. x56x T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. ii. 167 How should the patrone 
condemne his owne dientes? 2647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 
T4 'The client . . was bound by law to contribute towards 
their patrons assessements, and the marriages of his 
daughters. 2741 Middleton Cicero I. ii. 135 Assassinated 
. .by Pompey’s clients. 1834 Lvtton Pompeii i. ii, ix. 

2 . gen. One who is under the protection or pa- 
tronage of another, a dependant. Sometimes ap- 
plied to one who pays constant court to an influen- 
tial person as patron ; a ‘hanger-on’ ; also, to the 
vassals or retainers of the middle ages. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 284 As he [love] is blinde him self, 
right so He maketh his client blinde also. « 2400-50 
Alexander 3195 First cald I Bow my clyentisjbat now I call 
lordis. 2588 Grafton Chron, Tohn II. xog The King was 
miserably compelled kneelyng on his knees to geve over 
both his croune and scepter to the Pope of Rome and as 
his client, vassall, feodary, and tenant, to receyve it of him 
againe. x6x3 R. C. Taile Alph, (ed. 3). Vassal, slaue, 
clyant. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 49 v 2 We are ve^ Curious 
to observe the Behaviour of great Men and their Clients. 
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1841-4 Emerson Ess, Setf-Reliance \Vl.s. (Iiohn) I. as Pos- 
terity seem to follow his steps as a train of clients, 
b. An adherent or follower of a master. 

1460 Capchave ChroH, 333 This Cardinal . . fled oute of 
Rome with his clientis. 1668 Culpepper Barthol. Atiaf. n. 
wii. 114 The Doctrin of Galen and his Clients. 

0 . jig. 

x6o8-ei Bp. Hall Occas. Medit, (1S51) 60 These flowers 
[Tulips, etc.] are true clients of the sun . . in the morning', 
they welcome his rising . . and at noon are fully displayed, 
in a free acknowledgment of his bounty. 

3 . Spec. One who employs the services of a legal 
adviser in matters of law; he whose cause an ad- 
vocate pleads. 

1413 Lydg. Stnule iii. iv. (14S3I 53 Ye wold putte 

your clyentes at the more cost in fyllynge of youre_ pourses. 
1474 CvxTON Chesse 27 Pletyng of a cause for his client. 
1592 Greene Art ConMy-caUIi. 1 When the clients are 
come from Westminster hall. ijoS Barckley Felic. Man 
V. (1603) 385 They call them to whom they be counseliers, 
thelrclyents. i6m Shaks. Meas.forM. t. it. 109 Good Coun- 
sellors lacke no Clients. 1768 Blackstone Comm. HI. s8. 
1781 CowPER Charity 312 The poor thy clients and Heaven’s 
smile thy fee. 1863 W. Phillik Speeches vi. 106 Our 
clients are three millioas of Christian riaves. 1879 Haeia.n 
Eyesight i. ii The lawyers have a saying that ‘ the man 
who pleads his own case has a fool for a client 
b. One who has a spiritual advocate. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Fref., They . . solicitous for us their 
dearest clientes, incessantly intercede before Christ’s Divine 
Majestie. 1857 P. Segnexi {titled The Devout Client of 
blaxyinstructed in the Motives and Means of Serving Her. 

4 . gtn. A person who employs the services of a 
professional or business man in any branch of 
business, or for whom the latter acts in his profes- 
sional capacity; a customer. (In earlier use Jig. 
from I or 2 ; now tranrf.") 

1608 Skaks. Per. rv. vi. 6 Y^en she [Marina] .should do 
for clients her fitment, .she has me her quirks, her reasons, 
her master reasons, etc. 16S1 Glanvill Sadducismus 11. 
(ed. The Negotiation of Evil Spirits with their Clients. 
187a £. Peacock Mabel Heron. I. lii. 38 Clients . . of the 
money-borrowing order. 1884^ Chr. Comtnonm. 38 Feb. 
463/3 Neither does the old-fashioned literature of mediaeval 
voluoiinousness command many clients among popular . . 
readers. x88g Star a Sept. 4/3 The owner of Oxeye. .a turf 
telegraphist . .sent out this hor.se to all his clients. 

GlieUtage (klarentedj). [f. prec. + -AGE.] 

1 . collect. A body of clients ; following, clientele. 

X633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 40 With them which 

were of the faction and clientage of Herod. X873 Freeman 
Comtar. Politics a6i The lowly clientage of the Roman 
Patrician. 188a Masson in Moan. Mag. XLV. 231 Jefeey’s 
more narrow-laced clientage of the blue-and-yellow. 

2 . The relation of a client to bis patron. 

^ 1861 Golxw. Smith Irish Hist, ao 'Traces of the cognate 
institution of the Clan are seen in the Roman clientage. 
X864 Burton Scot Air, I. i. 34 Protected in a sort of client- 
age by one of the princes of theblood. 


Cliental (klaie-ntal). rare. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to a client or clients. 
X656 Blount Glossogr., Cliental, of or belonging to a 
client. X737 Burke AWidgtti, En^. Hist. Wks. 184a II. 
514 A dependent and cliental relation. xMi Dickens Gi. 
Expect. II. 5 , 1 sat down in the cliental chair placed over 
against Mr. Jaggers's chair. 

+ B. ji. Poliowing, clientele. Ohs. 

i^x in Chamhers Horn, Ami, Scat, 1 . 143 He wba . . had 
maist gear, friendship, and cliental, bad nane to speak s 
word for him that day. 

t Clientary, a. Ohs. rare-K = prec. 

x63a C. Downing State Eccles. Kittgd. (1634) 99 Th« 
first that robbed the Clergie. .by giving Clientaiy tythes , , 
to his followers # 

+ Gli'ented, Jpl. a. Furnished with clients. 

x6oa Cabew Cemviall 4 b, The worst conditioned, and 
least cUented Fetiuoguers. 1609 G. Benson Serm. 
Drunkennesse and wantonnesse, are better cliented vpoi 
the Sabboth day then the Ministers of Gods word* 

Clientelage (klsi&tf ‘ledj). [f. CLigNTEtu oi 
L. clientela + -age.] 1. = Clientage 2 . 

183X _tr. Sismondi's Hal. Rep. viii. 187 With the same 
enthusiasm and spirit of clientelage. 

2 . A body of letainers or followers. 

_ x8re Touncss, Fool’ s Err, xxi. 124 Every family there has 
Its clientelage. .who rally to its lead as quickly, .as the old 
Scottish clansmen. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake JDanee Mo- 
guts xiy, xss [These] form his admiring clientelage. 

•h Clienlie'laxy, a. and sb. Ohs. [f. Cllsniele 
+ -AEY. ^ There is no L. clientelariusl\ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a clientele. 
sS^\ 2 m^V 3 :.Soti. Power Pari. App, 167 So as the cliente- 

lary right be alwayes retained. 

B. sh. A member of a clientele ; a client. 

t6^ L’Estrange Chas. I [1653) iit The lesuites. .are tht 
profest dientelaries and vassals of the Catholique King. 

Clientele (kbi&t?*l, -te-l). Also 8-9 -el, 5 
-ello, and in Fr. form clientele, [ad. L. clientek 
the relation of client, clientship, a body of clients, 
f. chent-em Client. This seems to have beer 
taken immediateljr from Latin in the 16th c., tc 
have become ohs. in the ijrth (it is noted as Obs. 
in Webster 1864), and to have been re-adopted 
from French in the middle of the 19th, in sense 3 ; 
hence it is often pronounced wholly or partly as Fr,] 
fl. The relation, position, or status of a client 1 
clientship. Obs. 

JonsoN CflrfxZw* III. viii. 123 YargHnteius..undei 
the pretext of clientele And visitation, with the morning 


haile, Will be admitted. 1654 L’Estbange Chas. I (1633) 
126 Redeemed from the Clientele and Vassallage of the 
Nobility. 187s N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 456 From the very 
exaggeration of the aristocratic regime .... there rose an in- 
stitution, the clientel. 

•I* Tb. Protection of clients, patronage. Obs. 

x6xx Covitcr Crudities, It., ewoyeth gieat peace vnder 
their sacred clientele and piotection. a 166a Heylin H ist. 
Presbyterians 96 Under the Clientele or Patronage of some 
juster Governor. X692 Coles, Clientele. 

2 . A body of clients or dependants ; all who are 
under the patronage and protection of any person ; 
a body of professed adherents ; a following. 

1563-87 Foxc A. ^ M. {xS 96) 246/1 So should be placed 
more of the popes clientele in the churches of France, than 
of the proper inhabitants of the land. 1649 Hall Cases 
Cause, IV. vi. (1634) 347 Those of the Roman Clientele are 
not more careful. 1850 Mehivale Rom, Emp. (1B65) I. i. 7 
The clientele of some patrician house. 


b. withy)/. 

1721-66 Bailey, CKentels, persons under Protection or 
Vassallage, 

3 . Now often applied (as in Ft.) to the whole 
professional connexion of a lawyer, physician, etc. ; 
also a body of supporters, customers, or frequenters 
generally, as ‘ the clientele of a theatre etc, 

1865 Daily Tel. la June, The enterprising commeicial 
classes of the N orth. .have despatched, .merchandise to the 
South, and opened large credits for their former clientella 
there. x88o Atlantic Mag. Sept 306 The clientele of Snel- 
ling's bar-room. 1882 Med, Teuip, yrnL 1 . 30 The. .high 
esteem in which he is held by his extensive clientele. 

Hence f CHenta'led a., having a clientele. 

z6t^Acc. Anglesea{i&6o)4g These that glory to see them 
selves well clienteled, and are the best Jury mungers. 

Cli'entess. rare, [see -ess.] A female client. 

{Eticycl, Diet, cites Middleton.) 

ClieutleSS (klai'entles), a. Without clients. 

X885 J. D. Philbsick City Sdtool Syst. U.S. 14 Patient- 
less doctors and clientless lawyers. 1889 Sat. Rev. 19 Jan. 
68/r Clientless solicitors and briefless counsel, 

Clientry (klai'entri). [f. Client + -BY.] The 
relation of clients ; a body of clients, 

X594 N.ashe Un/ort. Trav. 59 None cared for couetous 
clientrie. x6S4 R. Codrikgton tr. Hist. Ivstine 130 A 
sordid part, .of their own clientry. 1835 Keightley Hist. 
Rome an. 291 Many of their [patrician] houses seem to have 
died off; whose clientiy mostly joined the plebs. 

Clieutsllip (klai'entijip). [see -ship.] State or 
relation of a client : tlie correlative oi patronage. 

1649 C. Walker Hist. Jndep. ii. 145 Their Nomencla- 
tors, their Piehensations, Invitations, Clientships. X697 
Dryden Virgil Ded., Patronage and Clientship always 
descended from the Fathers to the Sons. X878 Seeley Stein 
I. 208 A number of middle States, .were attached to France 
in a condition of clientship. 

Cliff (klif). Forms : 1-7 olif, 3 clef, 4-5 olife, 
clyff(e, clyf(e, (4 klifPe, klyffe, klyfe, 5 oleyfP), 
4-7 cliflb, 7- cliff. /?. a-6 (properly dative) oliue, 
pi. (i cleofii, clifu), a-6 olineB, (olyaes), 3-4 
cliuen, clyuen. Also 5-9 Clipt. [OE. clifumt., 
pi. clifu, orig. cleofu (with u fracture of i) = OS. 
klib (MLG., LG. clif, clef, MDn. clif, clef, pi. cl^e, 
Du. clif), OHG. kleb, ON. /JA/r-OTeut. Hli- 
to-{yti). The early ME. forms were sing. nom. clif, 
gen. dfoes, dat. cKve, pi. cltves; levelling gave also 
nom. sing, dive (see j 3 below), and pi. cliffes, whence 
mod. cl^s. On the type of the original pi. ckojht, 
there arose also a sing, cleof, whence clef deef, defe, 
mod. Clevb, Clebve, q.v. In 15th c., cliff y<ra& 
confused with cUft, original form of Cleft, and 
very commonly so spelt, esp. from the i6th c. : this 
is still dialectal and vulgar ; see Clift.] 

1 , A perpendicular or steep face of rock of con- 
siderable height. Usually implying that the strata 
are broken and exposed in section ; an escarpment. 

854 Charter Mtkelwolf in Cod. Dipl. V. 105 Of Wulfheres 
cumbe on Wulfheres clif. ^1205 Lay. 1926 Nu & seuer 
mare haueS bat clif [xzM clef] bare nome on seiche leode. 
a X300 E . E, Psalter cxhi[i]. 8 Kiiffes [L. rrtpem] in welles of 
watres to gane. e 1325 E, E. A Hit. P, A. 74 Dubbed wern 
alle po downez sydez With crystal klyffez. c X340 Cursor 
M. 17590 (Laud MS.) Hym to seche in clyire & clow. 
? a 1400 Morte Arth, 2013 He hade . . for-sett .. Bothe the 
clewez and the eWez with dene mene of armez {Md. 2019 
cleyffez]. xgig axB.ci.Ky Egloges 17.(1370) Cvj/3 Amoun- 
tayne of highnes maruelous, With pendant cliffes of stones 
harde as flent. 1667 Milton P . L . vii, 424 There the Eagle 
and the Stork On Cliffs and Cedar tops thir Eyries build. 
2789 Mrs. Piozzi Jonm. France 1 . 38 Goats . . clamber 
among the cliffs of Plinlimmon, 1837 Penny CycL VII. 12 
Cheddar Cliffs are the sides of a chasixi) extendiner across 
one of the highest ridges of the Mendip Hills, 

b. esp. (in modern use) A perpendicular face of 
rock on the seashore, or (less usually) overhaneinw 
a lake or river. 

a. a xMo Andreas 310 (Gr.) Ofer cald cleofu cedes neosan. 
® * 3 *S f • ^ *S 9 > I sej by-Ronde )>at myrymere 

A crystal dyffe ful relusaunt. X3B7 Trevisa Descr. Brit. 
(Caxton) 4 Whan shipmen p^sen the next clyf of that Ion de. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, im u. loi As farre as I could ken 
thy chalky Cliffes, When from thy Shore the Tempest beate 
vs backe. 1605 — Lear iv. i. 76. x6o5 Vekstecan Dec, 
Intell. IV. (1628) 99 The cat off or broken mountaines on the 
sea sides, are more rightly and properly called clifs, then by 
the name of rocks or hills. X709 Addison Toiler No. 117 
V 6 Diverting ojir selves upon the Top of the Cliff with the 
Prospect of the Sea. 1703 Wordsw. Descr, Sk. 204 The 
wood-crowned cliffs that Sex the lake recline. 1879 Froudb 


Ciesar xvi. 263 The white cliffs wbich could be seen from 
Calais. Mod. The Wyndcliff toweis above the Wye. 

/3, sing, cltve (properly dative), pi. cUves. (The 
Elizabethan archaisls made it dives.) 

c 1205 Lay. 21807 per heo leieien jeond J?n cliues. Ibid. 
32217 ?eond eludes Sr ^eond cliuenen. c X300 Cursor M. 1856 
(Gott.) Oft wend Jmi bar schip suld riue wid wind or wawe or 
dintorcliue, c 1320 Sir Bettes 2278 Him to a castel J>ai han 
idiiue, pat slant be fjc se vpon a cliue. <zi54x Wyatt The 
/aith/ul lover giveik, etc., Poet. IVhs. 57X0 seek each where 
where man doth live The sea, the land, the rock, the dive. 
1^7 Turberv. Myrr. Fall Pride (R.) Whome forceth he by 
surge of seas into Chai ybdes cliues [rime-avd. di iues] 7 1587 
Myrr. Mag., Albanaii xliii, At length the shyniiig Albion 
clyues did feede Their gazing eyes. 

1 2. (Extension of i b) : Land adjacent to a sea 
or lake ; shore, coast, strand. Ohs. 

a 1000 Bcoiuiilf baet hie Geata clifu ongltan mcalilon. 
c X320 Sir Beucs 1790 Hii come to the cliue Thar the wilde 
se was. 1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) 1 . 45 From Jjc clyue 
of occean \liitore oceani] in Ethiopia. Ibid. I. 65 iMalz.) 
In b® west clif [/« occidentali litiore] of litel Bi-etayne. 
1398 — Barth. De P, R, vii. Ixvt. (1495) 282 Serpenles . . 
whyche ben nyghe clyffes and bankes of waters. _ 1480 
Caxton Descr, Brit. 3 White rockes aboute the cliues of 
the see. x6oo Tourneur Tratisf. Met, Author to Bk., O 
were thy margents cliffes of itching lust, ^ 

3 . A steep slope, a declivity, a hill ; = CleVE 3. 
(In Lincolnshire, the sloping and cultivaled escarp- 
ment of the oolite is called the Cliff.) 

[In this sense medimval eti^mologisls naturally identified 
dive with L. clivus, with which it had no connexion,] 

/IX200 Moral Ode 347 To-3eancs be cliue ajean be liege 
hulle. c X20O Trin Coll. Horn. 37 Hwile iinnen cliues and 
hwile in b^ dales, f 1300 K. Alts. 5429 Inc othcrc part 
away hy dryuen Into dales and into clyuen. c X420 Pallnd. 
on Husb. XII. 278 Nor clyves ther humoure is not e.vcliise, 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 81 Clyffe or an hylle [1499 defe of an 
hyll], decUvum. 1483 Cath. Angl, 67 A Cliffe, cliuus, X632 
Le Grys Velleius 66 Running downe the dilTc of the Caui- 
toll. 1870 E. Peacock RalfSkirl. II. 163 The base of the 
Cliff line of hills. 2870 Daspnt Annals III, 205 We went 
straight up the dive — the slope that leads tlirough the 
Propylma. 

4. The strata of rock lying above or between 
coal seams, 

2676 Beaumont in Phtl, Trans. XI. 73a All the cUfts in 
some Mines are made up of these Stone-plants. 27x9 
Strachey Strain Coal-M, ibid. XXX. 968 'i‘he Cliff.. i,s 
dark or blackish Rock, and always keeps its regularCour.se 
as the Coal does, lying obliquely over it. 2722 Braouiy 
Philos. Ace, Whs. Hat, 7 A dark or blackish Rock, which 
they call the Coal Clives. .The Cliff over this Vein is varie- 
gated with Cockle Shells and Fern Branches. 

5. Comb., as cliff-dweller, -face, -side, swalhnv', 
cliff-chafed, -girdled, -like, -marked, -worn adjs. ; 
cliff-pink, the Cheddar Pink, Dianthus cKsitts. 

2839-48 Bailey Fesius xxvii. 227 A ^cliff-chafed sea. 2884 
Chamb. ?ml. 19 Jan. 40/a The houses of the *cUff-dweUei s, 
2869 Phillips Vesuv, viii. 203 *Cliff-girdled lakes. 2856 
Emerson Eng, Traits, rst Visit Eng, Wks. (Bohn) H. 6 
Carlyle . .was tall and gaunt, with a '^diff-like brow. 2884 
Miller Plani-n., ■*Cliff-pink, or Cleve-pink, Dianthus Cel- 
sius, 1886 Rudyard Kipling Departm. Ditties (ed, a) 6a 
The hawk nests on the '“cUffbide. 2842-4 Emerson Ess. 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 204 The rock-Tibboos still dwell 
in caves, like *diff-swallows. 2819 Byron Juan ii. cviii, 
Before the entrance of a *diff-worn cave. 

Cliff, -e, obs. form of Clef 1 . 

Cliffed (klift),^)//. a. _ Having cliffs. 

28^ Kane Grimull Exp. xix, (2856) 249 The ice-plain . . 
jutting out in capes from the cliffed shore. 

Gli’ffer. rare. [Cf, Cliffing.] A cliff-climber. 

2862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 429 There are very few spots 
where even an accomplished differ could scale these heights, 
t Clvffery, a. Obs, [app. f. dive, obs. form of 
Cleave ; cf. slippery, and dial, sleepry^ ? Fissile. 

*757 Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 243 Another mineral, 
that the miners call blues , . a cliffery stiatum of a blueish 
colour, that often lies both above and below the coal. 
ClrjGB.Ug, vbl. sb. rare. [f. assumed vb. to cliff 
-)--ing 1.] The climbing of cliffs (as i^ursuil). 
2862 Ansted Channel Isl. i, iv, (ed. 2) 64 The ordinary 
difficulties of cliffing. Ibid. 82 Not accustomed to cliffing. 
Cli’ffsman. ^ [f. cliff’s, genitive of Cliff sb. f- 
Man.] One skilled in cliff-climbing. 

1863 C. A. Johns Home Walks 58 The rambling cliffsman 
. .reaches at last a sudden re-entering angle in the cliff. 

Cliffy (kli-fi), a. [f. Cliff + -y.J Having cliffs, 
precipitous, craggy. 

2538 Lelano Itiii. IV. 49 The Shore is cliffy, 2398 Dray- 
ton Heroic. Ep, (1748) 222 Calais. .In kenning of the cliffy 
Dover stands, _ 2635 Pagitt Christianogr. i. (2646) g The 
Sea coasts being generally cliffie and inaccessible. 2708 
J. Philips Cyder i. 205 Ev'n on the cliffy height of Penmen- 
maur, x86o Tyndall Glac. i. § g. 61 A mountain basin . . 
bounded all round by a grand and cliffy rim. 

Clifb, j 5.1 The earlier and more etymological 
form of the sb. now usually made Cleft, q. v. 
Clift (klift), j^.2 [A by-form of Cliff, due to 
confusion between that word and clift. Cleft, a 
fissure. Exceedingly common in i6-i8th c., and 
used by some writers in the igth c.] = Cliff (in 
its various applications). 

<• 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1493 Hipsip/dle * Medea, This 
lady roinDith^ by the clift to ;^eye* 1567 Prant Hot^ace 
Ep. xiii. E iij, Through cliftes [L. per clrvos] & fluddes. 
2586 Marlowb jst Pt. Tamburl. i. li, We will walk imon 
the lofty clift^. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia iii. vi, 62 High 
white clay clifts, 2720 De Foe Crusoe r, iii, 32 , 1 clambePd 
up the Clifts of the Shore. 2756 Gentl. Mag. XXVL 507 



CLIFT. 


CLIMATE. 


The peroendicular side of C 3 ialk Clifts, a 182a Shelley 
Scenes fr. Faust Wks, 704 How, clift by dift, locks bend 
and lift Their frowning foreheads as we go. 183a Mar- 
RYAT N. Forster ii, A high land, which terminated in a 
piecipitous clift. 

01 ^, -ed, -ing : see Cleft-. 

Cli'fty, a)- [f. Clift + = Cliffy. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 1. $ From lofty brow Of steep 
and cliftie passages [cleere] water [gliding downe]. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vii. 332 In a clifty Creeke close by the sea 
side, a 1798 Pennant (L.1, The rocks, .their clifty sides are 
fringed with weed. 1887 HarpeFs Mag. Dec. 56 Rioting 
among the clifty heights. 

tCU’fty, a .2 Obs. Of Tincertain origin and 
meaning : in quots. 1647, i686, it might be from 
dive. Cleave = adherent, clinging ; Jamieson 
says ‘clever, fleet, (a horse) of light make and 
good action ; (fuel) which is easily kindled and 
burns briskly ' ; Halliwell says ' lively, active 
[LG. dialects have cU^tig, clilchtig, nearly in sense of 
‘clever’.] 

1S70 Levins Manip, in QMty, fcrtilis, 1647 Com- 
Monw. Ballt^ (1841) 43 The prentices are gallant blades, 
and to the king are clifty ; But the loid mair and aldermen 
are scarce so wise as thrifty. 1686 G. Stoaht yoco-ser. 
Disc. 70 A couple of knights. .Clamb up the shrouds. .And 
proved themsels twa clifty men. 

Clight, obs. pa. pple. and pa. t. of Clitoh v. 
t Clightiug, vbl. sb. Obs. [This, with clyghted 
under Clitch v.\ implies a vb. clight, formed on 
the pa. pple. of Clitoh.] = Clitohing ; bending. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. liiL (1495) 169 The legges 
ben coueryd . . wy th the iiesshe . so that they . . ^eue not 
the ihyes wylh their clightyng \Bodl. MS. clitting] and 
foldynge. 

Clik, dike, obs. £ Click, Cleee. 
diket, dim, obs. ff. Clicket, Climb. 

't' Cliuiacter. Obs. [a. Gr. leXtfuiurfip ^ound of 
a ladder, definite or critical period of a man’s life, 
f. leKlpa^ ladder + -rrjp suffix of agent and agency.] 
A Climaotebio year or epoch. 

1609 C. Butler Fein. Man. (1634] 30 The sixty-third year 
of man’s age. . called climactericall (because itarisethof nine 
Septenarieb, as so many Climacters or Ladder-rounds). 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. (1656) § 28 In his yeares there 
is no Climacter, his duration is eternity. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., CliniMter, the petillous time of mans life, at 
every seven or nine years end. 

+ Cli’mactered, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] 
Advanced in age to the ‘grand climacteric’. 

iday Drayton Agincourl, etc. aoo Her end deferd, Vntill 
the time she had beene clima[c]terd ; When she would haue 
bin at threescore yeares and three, Such as our best at three 
and twenty be. 

t Cliuiacte'rial, a, isb.) Obs. rare. [ad. F. 
dimactenel (i6th c.), f. cUmacterie (Cotgr.).] 

A. adj. = Climaotebio ; critical. 

1643 T. Goodwin Return of Prayers, etc. 137 These [hours] 
are the most climacteriall, and critical!, and most dangerous. 

B. sb. A climacteric year; =Chmacteeio; in 
quot. ? the ‘ grand climacteric ’ or 63rd year. 

i6m R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiv. § i. 231 Who 
dyed, .ere ever they came to their Climacteriall. 

Climacte'rian. mnce-wd. [f. Climaotbe + 
-lAH ; associated in sense with climax.'] One who 
uses the rhetorical figure climax. 

a 1734 North Exam. i. i. g 18. (1740) 23 Observe the Au- 
thor’s steps continually rising; we shall find him on many 
Occasions a great Climacterian. 

CUmacterie (klaimmkte’rik, -se'kt&ik), a. and 
sb. Forms : a. 7 oly-, climacterike, -ique, -iok(e, 
7“9 olimaoteriok, 7- -io. fl. 7 olymateriok(e, 
8-9 climateTick, -io. [ad. L. cltinacteric-us, a. Gr. 
leWpaicTTjpiicbs climacteric, of the nature of a critical 
epoch, f. KMpiaKTrip Climaotbe. The F. clima- 
tiriqtie is the source of the forms ; also, prob. of 
the second pronunciation, the first being according 
to the general analogy of words in -ic. 

The former accentuation is that of Johnson, Walker, Smart, 
and the English orthoepists generally : some modern dic- 
tionaries give both, and some prefer cUma'cteric. In verse 
climacte'rie has been observed in Davenant, Dmramond, 
Ken, Young, Byron, Barham, -a'ctericia Brathwaitei7thc., 
Trumbull i8lh c.] 

A, adj. 

1 . Pertaining to or constituting a climacter or 
critical period in human life ; as in climacteric year 
— climacteric, grand climacteric’, see B. 

1601 Holland Pliny vii. xlix. (R.), 'The rule of the danger- 
ous gr&dusll yeeres called climacterike, z6x8 Brathwait 
Descr. Death, Nor stands he much upon our dangerous 
yeare . . Oft . . Wben we are most secure, then hee's most 
neare. Where th’ yeare clymactericke is his jubile. 1636 
Davenant Witts (1673) 2*3 Being near The dai^er of his 
Climacterick year. 176a Young Resignation ii. (R), Grand 
climacteric vanities The vainest will despise. 1881 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. S.V., These [epochs of life] were contemplated by 
the Greek physiologists as five, and termed climacterics or 
climacteric periods. , 

b. transf. Constituting an important epoch or 
crisis ; critical ; fatal. 

a 1678 Marvell Poems, Herai. Ode, And to all states not 
free Shall clymaterick be. 1680 Life Edw. II m Selea, 
Harl Misc. (1793) So He found the climacterick year of lus 
reign, before he did expect it: and made that unhappy 
castle . . &e witness of his cruel murder. i8aa Southey 
Lett. (1856) III. 311 This age is as climateric as that in 
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which he lived. 1874 Farrar Christ 23 Seven great climac- 
teric years or epochs. 

2. Phys. and Med. Applied to that period of life 
(usually between the ages of 45 and 60) at which 
the vital forces begin to decline (in women coin- 
ciding with the period of ‘ change of life’) ; per- 
taining to this period. Climacteric disease’, a 
disease of unknown cause which often occurs at an 
advanced stage of life, characterized by loss of 
flesh and strength, sleeplessness, etc. 

iSn Sig H. HApoRD in Med. Trans. IV. 3 id {.title) On 
the Climacteric Disease. 1824 Aim. Reg., Citron. 208 He 
was suffering from a general decay of strength— a sort of 
climacteric disease. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 407 
At the climacteric period in women. 1879 T. Bryant Proof. 
Surg. II. 246 The climacteric efiacement of the bieast. 

3. = Climactio. 

1791 E. Darwin Bat. Card. 11. 12a Inlerl., The power 
gradually to piepare the mind of his reader by previous 
cli^cteric circumstances. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ck. 238 
It is the last link of a chain, it is me climacteric point. 

B. sb. 

1 . A critical stage in human life; a point at 
which the person was supposed to be specially 
liable to change in health or fortune. According 
to some, all the years denoted by multiples of 7 
(7, 14, 31 , etc.) were climacterics : others admitted 
only the odd multiples of 7 (7, 21, 35, etc.); 
some included also the multiples of 9. Grand 
(f great) climacteric (sometimes simply the climac- 
teric) '. the 63rd year of life (63 = 7x9), supposed 
to be specially critical. (According to some, the 
8 1st year (81=9x9) was also a grand climacteric.) 
The phrase appears to have been taken imme- 
diately from Spanish. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Treeu. 138 This false Prophet (sore 
against his will) died in his sixtie tMrd yeare (his great 
Qymatericke). f zAfj Howpll Lett. 1 . rit. xi, It is & com- 
mon . . custom amongst the Spaniard, when he hath pass’d 
his gran climacteric . . to make a voluntary resignation of 
offices. 169^ Dryden Virgil Ded., I began this Work in 
my great Climacterique. 17x2 Addison .^ect. No. 295 F i, 

I am turned of my great Climacteric. 1728 Morgan A Igiers 
II. iv. 293 He lived to see one of those critical and reputed 
dangerous Periods of Human Life, Called the Gran Climac- 
terics, dying in his sixty third Year. 1742 Fielding Jos. 
Andrews iv. vii, When they anive at this period [is yra], 
and have now passed their second cllmatenc. 1823 Byron 
Juan X. xlvii, Her climacteric teased her like her teens. 

2 . transf. A critical period, point, or epoch in 
any career or course. 

c *63 oDrumm. of Hawth. Pwwi Wks. 391 Our [Scotland’s] 
lion’s clymacterick now is past. And crown’d with hays, he 
rampeth free at last. 17x4 Pope Let, Arbnthmt xo Sept,, 
At her advanced age every day is a climacteric. 1708 
G. Wakefield Lett, Sir J, Scott 7 That grand climacteric 
of information, when, etc. 1829 Southey Sir T. More 
1 . 18 It is your lot . . to live during one of the grand cli- 
macterics of the world. 

Clixuacterical (klaimsckle-iik^), a. and sb. 
Forms : a. 6-7 oly-, cli-, -all, (7 climactricar, 
7- climaoterical. 6-7 climatericall, 7 cly- 
mat-, climaterical. [f, as prec. -f -al,] 

A. adj. 

1 . = Climaotebio A. i ; esp. applied to the ‘grand 
climacteric’ or 63rd yejir of life; see prec. B. i. 

1300 L. Lloyd Dial Daies Oct 23 Georgius Castriotus . , 
died upon this day in his climatericall year 63. 1602 W. 
Vaughan Nat. Direct. 47 These they name climacterical 
or stayrie yeares, for then they saw great alterations. N ow, 
a climactericall yeare is euerp’ seauenth yeare._ 1609 C. 
Butler Fem. Mon, ii. (1623) £ ij, This Climactericall num- 
ber of nine times seven. i6ix Cotgr., L’aitclimactire, the 
climatericall yeare. 1893 W. Freke Sel. Ess, iv. 23 Who 
but one that has more Fancy than Judgment would mind 
the Climacterical Years? 18^ De Quincey Wordsworth 
in Tait's Mag. lo/i An elderly man, who confessed to having 
passed the grand climacterical yeax (9 multiplied into 7) 
of 63. 

b. Critical, dangerous ; = Climaotebio A. i b. 
1623 Mabbe tr. Alemaits Guzman d'Alf. 116 They ate 
commonly a kind of Climactericall and dangerous prattlers. 
1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. a. xL 95 The climactericall 
yeare of many charges .. may seem to happen in our dayes ; 
so old that their mine is threatned if not speedily repaired. 
1649 ScLDEN Laws Eng^ n. i. 1x739) 8 This was one of Eng- 
land’s Climacterical Years, under a Disease so desperate, 
that no hope was left but by a desperate Cure. 183a Edin. 
Rev. IN. 53^ The latter half of the thirteenth century was 
one of the climacterical periods of the history of Rome, 
f 2. Relating to climax; = Climactic. Obs. 
a 1638 Mede Wks. V. 018 The Seventh is the Climacterical 
Seal, sounding the warlike alarm to the Empire’s Ruine by 
Seven succes«ve and languishing blows. 1053 ^ Wilson 
Jos. 1 , 103 Like Climatencall Diseases, take rest, and after 
some intermission break out again. 

B. sb. fl. = Climaotebio B. i. Obs. 

i6n Cotgr., CUmacterie de 63 ans, the aymatericall, or 
dangerous yeare of 63, at which age diuers worthie men 
haue died. 1627 Hakewill Apol. in. ii. § i The common 
clymactericall at al old men. 16^ Fuller Fisgah iti. vi. 
333 Now past the fifth climactericall of his disease. 170a 
C. Mather Magn. Chr. in. ii. xv. (1852) 430 He was come 
to that which we call, ‘ the grand climacterical ’. 

f 2. traiuf. = Climactebio B. a. Obs. 

1639 Fuller Holy War in. iv. (1840) 121 War in the Low 
Countries hath already outlived the grand climacterical of 
three score and ten yeais. 2655 —Ch. Hist. vi. vii, Many 
Mitred Abb^s have survived the dangerous Climactericall 
of tbe third (generation. 


Hence Climacte’rically adv. 

1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend § 28 (iSSi) 146 Climac- 
tericallY old. 

t Clima'ctery. Obs. [a. F. climeuterie (in 
Cotgr.), f. Gr. L. climacter + abstr. suffix ~ie, -T.] 

1. = Climaotebio B. i. 

1858 UssHER.ri»», vit. 802 Past the sixty third year, the 
common Climactery of all old men. 

2 . Progress by successive steps; a step of a 
climax. 

1854 L’Estrange Chas. 1. (1655) 92 Could he have foreseen 
where all the climacteries and motions of his advance should 
have terminated, a vjy^ North Exam. (1740) 478_He is 
an Artist at Disposition and Climactery for the setting off 
his Positions. Jbid. 133, 1 .. come not to the Point, till his 
Climacteries of Approach are all considered. 

Climactic (kloimie-ktik), a. Rhet. [f. Climax, 
app. after syntax, syntactic, or influenced by cli- 
macteric, but not on Greek analogies.] Pertaining 
to, or forming, a climax or ascending series. 

X872 Minto Eng. Lit. i. ii. 124 His balanced sentences . . 
and climactic arrangement. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. x. 
212 Give the history of development a climactic form. 
asBj ^ Eadie Thessalonians 44 The second xai is climactic. 
Clima’ctical, a. [f. as prec. -H AL.] = prec. 
In quot. =t ‘of the nature of the ascent of a ladder’ 
{Jmmorotis nonce-usd), 

i860 Chamb. Jml, XIV. 44 [He] had mounted, by an 
arduous climactical process, into the topmost branches. 

Clima’ctically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2. But 
the 17th c. instance appears to have been f. Gr. 
KKijULT- slope, climate, taken as = KkTjca{ ladder, 
climax.] By way of climax ; in relation to climax. 

1622 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif. xvi. 221 He speaketh 
climatically, thatiis, riseth by degrees higher and higher; 
from a reed shaken with the wind, to a man clothed in soft 
raiment. 1880 M. Evans tr. Meyer's Ephes. iii. 18 The 
oxymoron yvavair^v virepfiaAAovoatfT^f yviiaecas, .climactic- 
ally parallel to the just expressed Kara^afitaBaL. .ti^ot. 

Cumacti'chnite. Palaemt. [f. Gr. Kkipa^ 
ladder + t^vos footstep -»• -its.] (See ijuot. t88o.) 

1873 Dawson Earth Man iii. 45 Clhnactichnites. 1880 
Libr. Univ. Knowl. VII. 772 In the sandstone beds .. are 
ladder-like impressions called climactichnites. 

Climatal (kloi-matal), a. [f. Climate or L. 
climat-, Gr. nXipar- -f -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
climate ; climatic. 

*830-3 Lyell Princ. Geol. (187s) II. in. xxxvi. 306 Under 
new climatal and other conditions. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. X. (1873) 976 Migration due to climatal and other 
changes, 1880 A. R. Wallace Isl. Life v. 75 Climatal in- 
fluences have a great effect on their delicate bodies. 

t Climata’rcliic, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. Gr. 
KKipArapx-os (in Byzantine Greek ‘governor of a 
province ’, f. Kklftar- region, clime -t- -apxos ruling).] 
Presiding over a * climate ’ or region of the earth. 

1794 T. Taylor Pausanias III. 280 Among the terrestrial 
[gods], some preside over climates, or are climatarchic. 

Climate (kbi-m^), sb. Forms: 4-7 olinua^ 
olymat, (5 pi. clematis), 6-7 clymate, 6- cli- 
mate. [a. F. climat (pi. in 14th c. climas), ad. 
late L. clima, climat- climate, region, a. Gr. 
Kkipa, «\lfjuLT- inclination or slope, f. hli- root of 
K\lv-av to slope, lean, incline. The meaning 
passed in Greek through the senses of ' slope of 
ground, e.g. of a mountain range’, the supposed 
‘ slope or inclination of the earth and sky from the 
equator to the poles ‘ the zone or region of the 
earth occupying a particular elevation on this 
slope, i.e. lying in the same parallel of latitude’, ‘ a 
clime ’, in which sense it was adopted in late L,] 
tl. A belt of the eaith’s surface contained be- 
tween two given parallels of latitude. Obs. 

lu early ages 7 climates were reckoned, supposed to be 
presided over by the 7 planets ; of these, the central lines 
passed respectively through Meroe 17“, Syene 24°, Alex- 
andria ax®, Rhodes 36°, Rome 41*’, Bo^sthenes 43*^, and the 
Riphsean Mountains 48° N. Later, the space between the 
equator and each of the polar circles was divided into 24 
climates, each corresponding to an increase ofhalf-an-hour 
in the length of the longest day. See Skeat, Note to 
Chaucer’s Astrolabe 11. § 39. 

*375 Barbour .5 iv. 701 How that the disposicioune [of 
the Kevyn] Suld apon thingis virk heir doune. On reglpnes, 
or on climatis. e 1391 Chaucer Astrol. ii. § 39 pe latitude 
of a climat. 1393 Gower Conf. HI. 107 They [i. e. the 
stars] causen many a wonder To the climats, that stond hem 
under, c 1400 Maundev. xv. (1839) 162 They [of Ynde] ben 
in tbe firste Clymat, that is of Satume . . Wee ben in the 
seventh Clymat, that is of the Mone. 1564 Bullcvn Dial, 
agst. Feuer Pest. (1888) 96 The Islandes called Fortunato 
or Canaria, whose west partes be situated in the thirde 
Climate. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. n. § i (1656), 

I was borne ui the eighth Climate. 1683 Brit. Spec., It 
[Britain] is situated . . under the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
elevenffi, twelfth and thirteenth Climates. 1706 Morse 
Atner. Geog. I. 42 There are 24 climates between the equator 
and each of the polar ciicles. There ate 30 climates be- 
etween tbe equator and either pole, 1796 [see Climature]. 

t b. More vaguely : A region of the earth, a 
‘ clime’. Obs. exc. as in 2, 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies sb, [Hermes] esta- 
blisshed to the people of euery clymat lawes couenable. , to 
thair opinions. 1 SS 7 Baynel Barclay's Jugurth 17 A few 
other authors hold, .that vnder climate of that part which 
is called Europe,lhe third part named Affrike is compre- 
hended. 180S J.Dove Corfut. Atheism 31 When the Sunne 
is Eclipsed, all the earth is not darkened, but onely one 

63 - a 
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CLIMB 


CLIMATE. 


1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 317 Was the world, 
with all its climates, made in vain for thy. .victim? ^ 

2 . A region considered with, reference to its at- 
mospheric conditions, or to its weather. 

[1398 Tbeviss Barth. De P. R. xv. xi. fi«s) 49 ® AJama. . 
is a tuU brode londe and is vnder a colde Clinia.] looi rloL- 
rjiND Pliny xviii. vi, If the country or climat be hot, an 
house must stand in to [i. e. face] the North. 1667 Milton 
P. L* XI. 274 O flours, That never will in other Climate 
grow. 1698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth (1734) .209 
temperate and habitable ClimatM. 17S9. Lett.n. 

23 Climates unlavoorable to British Constitution. 1831 Sin 
J. SiscuiE Corr. II. 238 The husbandry of Norway, and 
other northern climates. 1874 Helfs Soc. Press, iii. ss We 
live in a very rainy and a very capridous climate. _ 

3 . Condition (of a region or country) in rela- 
tion to prevailing atmospheric phenomena, as tem- 
peratnre dryness or humidity, wind, clearness or 
dullness of sky, etc., esp. as these aEFect human, 
animal, or vegetable life. 

1611 Shaks. IVint. T. iii. i. i The Clymat’s delicate, the 
Ayre most sweet. 1^7 Clarendon Hist. Reh. i. (18431 31/1 
It was no wonder if England was generally thought secure, 
with the advantages of its own Climate. 166a Gerbier 
Princ. 24 This Ciimat makes Marble it self to Moulder. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II, xv. 320 We had always the 
same climate in all the rooms. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. 
Agric. 139 The wetness of land, arising from the climate or 
season. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Band Wks. (_Bohn) II. 
17 The climate is warmer by many degrees than it is entitled 
to by latitude, i860 Cornh. Mag. 1 1 . s66_ Climate is properly 
the long average of weather in a single place. i88o 
Havghton Phys. Geog. iii. 74 ‘ Climate' may be defined as 
the complex eSect of external conditions of neat and mois- 
ture upon the life of plants and animals. 

b. Jtg. (Cf. atmosphere^ 

1874 Morley Compromise (1886] ac The general mental 
climate, .has. .ceased to be invigorating. 

1 4 . The period between two climacteric years ; 
=ClijiIACTEe. Ohs. 


1574 Hellowes Gieeuards Fa»n, E^. (1577! 166 That 
which the Physician doth call Terme in the sicke man, is 
called in the whole by the Philosopher Climate. 1586 T. B, 
La Primaitd.Pr. Acad. (1589I 531 In the_ whole course of 
our life we live under one only climate, which is either from 
seven, or from nine yeeres, except in the yeere of 63, whereih 
two tenninations or climates ende. 

6 . Comb., as climate-cure \ olimate-beaten a., 
battered by a , tropical) climate. 

1787 Burns Border Tour Wks. (Globel 370 A good- 
hearted, climate-beaten, old veteran, in the medical line. 
1878 tr. Ziemsseu's C^cl. Med. XIII. 17s The chief value 
ascribed to the breathing of sea-air, to the climate cure. 

tCli'DXate, Obs.rare—^. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To sojourn in a particular region or climate. 

x6ii Shaks. Wint. T v.i. lyo The blessed Gods Purge all 
Infection from our Aj're, whitest you Doe Clymate here. 
Ol^ater, -ed .- see CniMATUBE, Climactebed. 
Climateric, a. Erron, used for Cltmatio. (Cf. 
the misuse of F. climaiirique, censured by Littre.) 

1849 Sidney in Jml, R. Agric. Soc. Eng. X. 11. 393 Inap- 
preciable differences in climateric condition. 

Climaterie(]£, -al(l, obs, ff. Climaotebio, -al. 
Climatic (klaimse-tik), a. [f. Climate or Gr. 
KAifiar- (see Climate) + -la; cf. asthmatic, dog- 
etc. No F.climatiqueja. littre.'] Of, per- 
taining to, or relating to climate. 

a i8a8 Webster cites 5 '. .S. Smith. 1847 in Craig. 1847 
Leitch MullePsAwc. Art 1850) § 105 The external, climatic 
..tendencies,. of this style of architecture. 1851 Mayne 
Rem Scalp Hunt, xix. No climatic action has sensibly 
changed the hues of the lava and scoris. x88o Gunther 
183 The difference of the climatic and other physic.al 
conditions between the original and new homes of the fish. 
If Error for climaterike, Climactbbio. 

1574 Hellowes Gueuards Favu Ep. (15771 166 The good 
Constable did then goe in the yeare Climatike. 

Climaiiical (klsimse'tikal), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
-I- -AL.] prec. 

16^ ELraRFiELD Tytkes 102 There is a climatical fitness, 
and in such a place some love to grow. 1866 luiell. Observ. 
No. 76, 203 The climatical condition of Ireland. 


Climatically (klsimse-tikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LT ‘‘^.J la relation to climate. 

_ i88i G. Allen Figit. Haltire xidi. 224 Climatically speak- 
ing, our earth has seen its best days. 1883 A. H. Hassall 
{title) San Remo Climatically and Medicafly Considered. 

If See Climaotioallt. 

Olimatrcity. \Cf. domesticity^ ‘The property 
of climatizing ' . 1864 lu Webster. 

CUma'tico- (>'a»if),comhinmgform of Climatic, 
Climatically. 

X7rs M. Davies Ath. Brit. i. Zzj b, Some think that 
Pr^byterian or Independent Church-Government came , . 
C^anco-Naturally, to the. .Kirk of the Ancient Piets. 
Ulima’tiou.. rare. ‘The act of inuring to a 
climate’ (Worcester) ; =Aoolimatiom'. 

1846 WoRcraxEH cites Hortiad. Reg. 

Climatize (klsi'matslz), v. rare, [f. CLIMATE 
+ -izE ; cf. acclimatize ] = Acclimatize. 

184(5 WoBcraTER cites y. Mills, Ec. Rea. X847 yml. R. 

- ^ Leaving it to climatize or ai 

just Itself to the locality. 

Climato'grapliy, [f. source of Climate + 
-ypa^ia^ writing, description.] The description 
of a climate or climates; the branch of physical 
Seograplw which describes climate. 

1864 in WEBSTsa ; and in mod. Diets. 


Hence Climatogra'pliicail a,, etc. 
Climatologfic (klai!matol;?‘dgik), a. [f Clima- 
tology -f- -ic.] Of climatology, as in ‘ climatologic 
science (Also loosely = Climatio, as in next.) 

1882 Elwes tr. Capello ^ Ivens' Bengiiela to Y acca II. 
vii. 146 The special character of climatologic zones. 

Climatologicail (klai-matol^i’dgikal), a, [f. as 
prec. -b-AL.] Of or pertaining to climatology. 
(Also loosely used for cliinatal, climatic^ 

1830 Latham Varieties of Man 499 (L.) The_ common 
effects of common social or climatological condition, x^a 
Spectator 7 Sept. 1133 The climatological causes of rain. 
X882 C. Wragge in Gd. Words May 343 Conducting on my 
own account a series of climatological investigations. 

Hence Clismatolo'gicaUy adv., in relation to 
climatology or (loosely) to climate. 

1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xxii. 464 Biological pro- 
vinces the most distant and climatologically different. 

Climato ‘legist, [f. aext-t--iST.] One versed 
in climatology. 

x886 Spectator 18 Dec. i7is_ Sir James Fayrer, the cliuia- 
tologist, pronounced the opinion that he might now safely 
return to the field. 

Climatology (klaimatpdodgi). [f. Gr. /cXi/tar- 
stem of nKlpa (see Climate, Clime) + -Aoyfo dis- 
couise: see -logy.] That brancli of physical 
science which deals with climate, and investigates 
climatic conditions. (Sometimes used for the 
conditions themselves as a subject of observation.) 

1843 Year-hk, Facts 247 On Botanical Climatology. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog. &a ix. § 437 In the system, of 
oceanic climatology, cuculation,^ and stability. 1876 tr. 
JVagl^eVsGe^t,Patllol.^lAT^SMrscvBace, Medical Geography, 
has sprung from climatology. 

Climato-rial, a. rare. [a. F. cUmatorial, irreg. 
f. climat climate, by form-association with equa- 
torial, territorial, etc.] =Climatal, Climatic. 

1^6 M'-Culloch Aec, Brit. Empire 1 . 99 A place 
. .situated under unfavourable cUmatorial circumstances, 
t Cli'matnre, Obs. Also 7 elimater. [app. 
(in Eng. or ? Fr.) f. L. climat-, F. clisnat Climate 
-b -UKE, after temperature, etc., to expi ess the opera- 
tion or influence of ‘climate’ in its original sense 
of ‘ distance from the equator’.] 

1 . ? A region ; = Climate i b. 

1604 Shaks. Ham. i. L 126 CQo. 2I Enen the like precuise 
of feare [fierce] events . . Haue heauen and earth together 
demonstrated Vnto our Climatures and countiymen. 

2 . Meteorological condition resulting from lati- 
tude (i. e, from climate in Us earlier sense) ; = 
Climate in the current sense 3. 

x6xs G. Sandys Trav. 97 The sultry soutbwinds, and blacke 
climater. 1796 W. Marshall W. England I. xa We may 
fairly place West Devonshire ten days or a fortnight behind 
the Midland District, which lies more than two de^ees of 
latitude, .farther North. A proof that climate and climature 
have not an immediate connection. 1805 Lucock Hat. Wool 
333 The climature of Northumberland affects the fleece 
very considerably. * x8o6 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 231 
Even in, .the length of Loch Ti^. .the difference of clima- 
ture, with respect to moistness, is very great, 

Olimas (klai'mseks), sb. Also 6-7 cly-. [a. L. 
climax, a, Gr. leXifia^ ladder, (in Rhetoric) climax. 
The two uses 3 and 4 are due to popular ignorance 
and misuse of the learned word ; they are not 
mentioned in Johnson, nor in Todd 1818,] 

I. Properly. 

I . jRhet, A figure in which a number of proposi- 
tions or ideas are set, forth so as to form a series 
in which each rises above the preceding in force or 
effectiveness of eiroression ; gradation. 

1589 PUTTENHAM Eng. Poesie m. xix, (Arb.) 217 A figure 
which, .by his Greeke and Latine originals, .may be called 
the marching figure . . it may aswell be called the clyming 
figure, for Clyraax is as much to say as a ladder. X657 J. 
Smith AQ/jA RAei. 94. i68x Burthogge Argument (1684I 
10 This is the Clymax ; if Believeis, then Christ's ; if 
Christ’s, then Abraham's Seed; if Abraham's Seed, then 
Heirs according to the Promise. 1748 J. Mason Eloenf. 
20 In a Climax, the Voice should always rise with it. x8z8 
Whately Rhet. va EnMcl, Metrop. 264/1 The well-known 
Climax of Cicero in the Oration against Verres, 1876 
Gladstone Synchr. Homer 151 The whole passage as to 
the gifts of Agamemnon is in flie nature of a climax. 

+ 2 . gen. An ascending series or scale. Obs. 

X781 J. M-cokc View Soc. It. (1790) 1 . vi. 63 Expressions 
for the whole Climax of sensibility. 1793 Burke LeCU W, 
WhMhnw in Corr. (1844) IV. 135 The top of the climax 
of their wickedness. 

II. Popularly. 

3 . The Iasi or highest term of a rhetorical climax. 

*856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Cockayne'mss. (Bohn) II, 63 

Whm he adds epUnets of praise, his climax is 'so Eng- 
lish , x86s R. W. Dale few. Temp. xxiv. (1877) 273 This 
IS the terrible close of the argument, the climax of the pro- 
tracted appeaL 

4 . gen. The highest point of anything reached by 
gradual ascent; the culmination, height, acme, 
apex. 

1789 T^ifler 448 No. XXXV, In the accomplishment of 
tnis, they frequently reach the climax of absurdity. 

Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) v. Concl., 
Considering them (stage-coaches] as the very climax and 
pinnacle of locomotive griefs. xSsfi Stanley Sinai 4 Ped, 
Jerusalem is the climax of the long ascent. 

1877 Mrs. Olwhant Mahers Flor. iii 76 He was . . at the 
very climax of his prosperity. 


Cli'max, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . p-operly. a. intr. To ascend in a climax, 
rise by successive steps, h. trans. To arrange in 
a climax or ascending gradation. 

A 1849 PoE Peter Snook Wks. 1864 IV. 398 A masterly 
climaxing of points. 1861 Macm. Mag. II 1 . 444 This end 
[of G. Eliot's ‘ Mill on the Floss '] is very hne. I owards it 
the tale has gradually climaxed. , 

2 . popularly, a. intr. To come to a culmina- 
tion, to culminate, b. trans. To bring lo a cul- 
mination. 

1835 Marryat Pacha v. Guilt . .which he had climaxed by 
the denial of his Redeemer. i88z Century Mag. XXV. lit 
The excitement, .climaxed suddenly in her presence. 1886 
Tupper My Life 182 Thus losing the splendid scenery 
climaxed by the Devil's Bridge. 

■f Climaxie. Obs. rcire~^, = Climax 2. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcv. {x6ia) 379 But Gold, 

I trow, would be a God it gathereth so of Stile : To be a 
Noble, Soueraigne, nor an Angel, woith the while. Like 
to which Climaxie of Coyne wealth eleuates the niinde. 

Climb (Idaim), v. Pa. t. and pple. climbed 
(klaimd) ; arch, (domb (klffnm). [OE. climb-an, 
clamb iflgnih'), clwnbon, cluniben, corresp. lo OHG, 
chlimban, MHG. kliviben, klinmen, MDu., MLG,, 
Du., LG., Ger. klimmen WGer. *klimban. Re- 
lieved to be a nasalized form of OTeul. *klf 1 ian 
(see Cleave v.^), the m being peril, originally a 
characteristic of the present stem, which has been 
extended lo the other parts, and has carried the 
vb, from the ablaut series of f, ai, i, into that 
of ini, am, tent. Hence the sense-development 
‘ cleave, adhere to, get up by clinging or adhering’ ; 
for which cf. OE. cllfan to cleave, cling, MDu. 
cHven to cleave, slick, also to climb, ON. kltfa 
and ME. cllven to climb. In all the modem langs. 
the b is lost in pronunciation, and in most in 
spelling also ; but in Eng., although clivimc, 
clime, formerly prevailed, the spelling now recog- 
nized is climb. In most of the dialects the i is 
short, dint ; but the standard language, like east 
midland and eastern, has the i long (kloim), the 
vowel being lengthened before mb, app. as before ml 
in bind, find, etc. (But dear evidence of the long 
vowel has not been found before the i6th c.) 
The original strong inflexions also remain clia- 
lectally (notably in Sc. dim, dam, duni), but in 
the south, weak forms appeared already in 13th c., 
and prevail in i6th c. prose; no others occur 
in Shaksp. or in the Bible of l6ii. Bui the 
Elizabethan archaists affected a pa. t. and pplc. 
dome, cloame, clbmhe, which they appear to have 
taken from Chaucer or Lydgate, and mistakenly 
pronounced with long b, (In the ME. clonih{e, 0 
was either short, as a variant of clamb, or more 
nsnally a graphic expedient for 11 before m ; and 
in the dialects in which clom has come down the 
o is short.) From Spenser and his contemporaries, 
clomb passed into later poetry, and occasionally 
appears in prose, especially in writers familiar with 
the strong clam, clom, or dunt in dialect use,] 

A. Forms. 

(From the ambiguity of the spelling it is often un- 
certain whether climbe, dynib, climb, dynie, in 
i5-i6lh c. meant (klim) or (kbim), and whether 
clomb ,e in 1 6-1 7th c. meant (kl»m) or (kloum).) 

1 . Present stem. a. 1 olimb-an, 2-5 -en, 3-7 
climbe, 4-6 clymbe ; 3- dim, 5-6 dym, 
clymme, 6-7 dimme, mod. dial, dim (klim). 

Axooo Sal. ^ Sat. (Gr.) 414 Leoht. .clymina^ on ;i;ecyndo. 
c izog Lay. 831 He lette an heh climben [c 1274 demben]. 
1297 Glouc. (1724) 527 Clerkcs him made dim. C1440 
Y erk Myst. xxv. 424 jone tre I will go too, and_ in it dyme 
[rime hyra]. 1570 Levins Masiip. 131 To Climme, scan- 
dere. 1627 Drayton yiywiwizr/ (1631) s If we want ships, 
the waves to dimme. 1873 Lane. Gloss., Cliin, pa. t, 
clom. 187s Sussex Gloss., Clim, So 1876 Mid. Yorkshire, 
and Whitby Gloss. , and in all northern dialects. 1883 Hamp- 
shire Gloss., z888 W, Somerset Word-bk. and Berks, Gloss, 
(8. 3-4 ol6mb-e(ii, 5 clem, clemme. 
c 1275 Lay. 831 He lette demben an heh. 1489 Caxton 
Faytesof A. i, ix. 25 To clemme vp wyth cordes. Ibid. ii. 
XXXV. 134 Cleminge up with ladders, c 1500 Melnsine 23 
Clemme you vpon som tree. 

7. 6 dyme, 6-7 dime, 6 climbe, 6- climb 
(kbim). 

c 1300 Cocke Lorell's B. (1843) la Some one the shrowedes 
dyde dyme. 1370 B, Googe Pop. Kingd, 2 Know that none 
cane clime [riuie deuine]. 1393 Spenser Sonn. xiii, She to 
heauen may clime. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 19s The 
Nuptial time Approaches for the stately Steed to cllmh. 

2 . Past tense, a. 1-9 clamb, 3-6 dam, (5-6 
damme, 6 dame). Plural. 4-5 damben. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 333 pe kyng by an laddre to Jie 
ssyp clam. <21300 Cursor M. 6361 He damb mont synai. 
C1384 Chaucer H.Fcuniera. 1061 And damben vp on other 
fast. 14&1 Caxton Reynard xxxU. (Arh.) 87 Tho clamme 
he vpon on hye tree. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. li. 183 
The men of armes . , dame yp the dykes. 1330 Tindale 
Proof Prelates Wks- 1849 II. *56 Then the deacons . . 
clamh up hereunto, xjsfix Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1. i. 
(1847] ixo He clamme, into the flamyng carte. 1790 Burns 
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Jo 7 m Anderson it, We clamb the hill thegither. 1825 J. 
Neal Bro. 1 . 164 Ye. .never clamb a tree. 

j8. plural. I clumbon, 2-5 -en, 4-5 oloiimbe(n, 
clombe(n. olomme(ii. Sing. 4-5 clonib(e (klum, 
klttm). 

a 1x23 O. E. Cliron. an. 1070 Hi . . clumben upp to the 
halge rode, ciaoi Lay. 9420 Ouer Jtene wal heo clumben. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 410 Myd laudren hii clommen [14^ 
MS. Coll. Anns With laddre vp they clombe]. C1340 
Cursor M. I 3 . 4 S 9 (Trin.) Ihesus clomb \.earlier MSS. clamb] 
vp into a hille. ei3^ Chaucer H. Fame ni. 28 Vp I 
clombe [rt.r. clam, clambe] with alle payne. C1386 — 
Millei^s T. 4So Vp they clomben [u.r. clumben, clumbe] alle 
thre. c 1420 C/iran, Viled, 932 He clomb vp by a walle. 

7. 6-9 clombe, 7 dome, 7- clomb (kloem’'. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. m. iv. 31 She to her wagon clombe; 
clombe all the test. 1619 H. Hutton Follie’s Anal. (1842) 
7 My lame-legd muse nere dome Pemassus. 1697 Dryden 
Mneid viii. 293 He clomb, with eager haste, th' Aerial 
height. 176S-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 492 We clomb 
a high pinnacle. 1805 Wordsw. We^goner i. 102 As when 
he clomb from Rydal-Mere. 18x3 ^caxiRoheiy iii. iv. Now 
clombe the rocks projecting high. 1833 Tennyson Poems 
84 Hither . . she clomb dome]. 

S. 3-4 olemde; 4-6 clymed, 6 clymmed, 
clymbd, dimed, 6- climbed (kbimd). 

^1273 Lay. 21439 3 ® demde to heh3e vppen }>Lsse hulle. 
a. X300 Cursor M. 636i_(Gdtt.) He clymed on raont synay. 
c 130S St. Kenelm 123 in E. E. P. (1862) 51 He clemde vpon 
bis treo. X480 [see B. i]. XS3S Coverdale i Chron. xii. [xi]. 6 
Then loab. .clymmed vp hist, X539 Cranmer Luhe xiz. 4 
He clymed [x6ix dimed] vp into a wylde fygge tiee to see 
him, xgda j. Heywood Prov. ^ Efngr. (1867) 167 He that 
neuer dymbd neuer fell. _x6xx Bible i Sam. aiv. 13 And 
lonathan dimed vp vpon his hands, and vpon his feete. 

3 . Pa.pple. a, 1-5 clumben, 2-3 i-, 4 olumbyn, 

4- 5 cloumben, 5 clommbyn, 6 Sc. clummiu. 

c x2o3 I.ay. 21432 pu were idumben ha^e, c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeili. ir. vii. 57 Rome ne hadde nat 3itte . . cloumben ouer 
Jte mountaigne. 1373 Barbour Bruce x. 6od Halff the craig 
thai clumbyn had. c xaoo Destr. Troy 13677 Wen a mon is 
.. Clommbyn all Jte Clif. 0x430 Pilgr. Lyf Mastkodevi. 
Ixii. (1S69) 205 An old oon j>at was clumben . . vp on my bed, 
1833 Bellenden Ztay v. (1822) 47a The Gaule that wes 
clummin to the hicht of the Capitoll. 

0 . 4 dumbe, cloumbe, 4-5 clombe, dumb, 

5- 6 dom, (dome), 4-6, dial. -9 dum (kl»m). 

c X386 Chaucer Mm* of Laid s Prol. 12 Fhebus. .Degrees 
was five and fourty clombe on bight [v.r. iclombe, dome]. 
X554 Turner in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. xviii. 149 One is 
now dom up so high. 

7. 6-7 clo(a)me, 6- clombe, clomb (klonm). 

x6xo Mirr. Mag. 334 Looking downe whence lately I 
was doame [yime roame]. i6xg Drayton Odes xiii. 27 
Parnassus is not dome By every such Home. 2678 Cud- 
worth Itiiell. Sysi. 1. v. 727 To have Clombe up. x8oa 
Coleridge Siiyl Leaves 11 . i8g 'Twas Frederic, who be- 
hind my chair had clomb \.rime home], x8os Wordsw. 
Prelude iv. (1830) 83 A dreary moor Was crossed, a bare 
ridge clomb. x866 Corah. Mag. Mar. 309 The sun has just 
climbed — I would write clombe an 1 dared. 


8. (irregl) 6 dymmen. 

XS35 Coverdale fer, ix. 21 Deeth is dymmen up in at 
oure wyndowes. 

e, 3 idemd, 6 clymmed, 7 cHmed, 6- climbed. 

CX27S Lay. 21432 [pou] pe were iclemde to heje. X544 
Sn^Jilic. Hen. VIII in Four SupJ>lic. 33 Hath clymmed vp. 
1^3 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 8 On a Bricke wall haue I 
cumb’d into this Garden. 1678 Vag. Mads Call. 274 Hav- 
ing dimed one stm . . must presently dime another. 4847 
Tennyson Princ. Prol. iix He had climb’d across the spikes, 
B. Significations. 

1. inlr. To raise oneself by grasping or clinging, 
or by the aid of hands and feet ; ‘ to mount by 
means of some hold or footing’ (J.) ; to creep up ; 
to ascend, come, or go up, a perpendicular or 
steep place, Often with up. 

axx23 O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1070 Clumben upp to 
pe stepel. 0x225 Ancr. R. 16a Vs to uorbisne, pet we 
schullen. .climben mid him on hulles. X398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvin. xxii. (149S) 781 The wylde gotes . . clymme 
vpon hardc cragges. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixvi. 49 
Clymed vnto the mount, c xsxx isi Eng. Bk. Avter . (Arb.) 
In trod, 29/2 To dyme vp in to the tree to gather frutes. 
* 5*3 Douglas AEneis 11, v. [iv]. Argt,, How the hors dame 
our the wallis of stone. X562 J, Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. 
(*867) 38 He that neuer climbde, neuer fell. X667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 191 As a Thief . . In at the window dimbes. X718 
M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlix. 54 To climb to the top^of 
it. x8x6 Scott Aniiq. vii, ‘ I’ll dimb up the cliff again. 

b. To climb doivn: to descend by the same 
means ; also fig. (in recent colloq. usage) to retreat 
from a position taken up, abate one’s claims, etc, 

«X30o Cursor M. 2238 (Cott.) Freli [we] may climb [v.r, 
climoe, clymbe] vp and dun. fi 4®5 Seven Sag. (P.) 073 
That knave . . clam adoune fra bough to boghe. X887 
Morley in Daily News 7 July 5/8 The first words that 
were said to us when we got there were.— ‘We hope you 
have not come to dimb down’. .Well, we had not come to 
climb down. 18^ Daily NewsSe.'qt. 5 Mr. Burns expressed 
his belief that the dock directors were climbing down, 

2 . Irons. To ascend (anything steep) by hands 
and feet, creep up ; to get to the top or summit 
of ; to mount, scale. 

c xaos Lay. 20845 [The fox] wildscipe climbia. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce X. 63 Thai stoutly clam the hill. 1526 Edgr. 
Pesf. (1531) 52 b, To clymme this braunche. 1579 Cyuile 
A Vueyv. Life (1868) 40 It were great pitlie to see a tall 
fellow to dyme a gibbet. i6ix Bible Joelix. 7 They shall 
clime the wail like men of warre. X738 Wesley Pj. » 1 vu, 
Let the shrill Birds . . climb the Morning Sky. x8x6 Byron 
Siege Cor. Prol. 6 We forded the nver, and domb the high 
hill. 1838 Niciiol ArcMt. ffeav. (1851) 13* He who had 


domb heights so lofty. x86a Ruskin Munera P. (18B0) 92 
I ts summit in the clouds, invisible, and not to be climbed. 

b. To reach or attain (a point) by this action. 

_ 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 443 Imagine not, that shining 
like the sunne in earth ye shall dimbe the Sunne in heauen. 
xsgi Shaks. Two Gent. n. iv. i&i, I must dimbe her window. 
Ibid. in. i. 113 Herchamber is aloft. And built so sheluing, 
that one cannot dimbe it. X844 A. Welby Poems (1867) 70 
I’ve climbed the summit of some breezy hill. 

3 . Said of the sun, moon, etc. : To mount slowly 
upwards ; to move towards the zenith, a. intr. 

c 1^ Cursor M. 16267 iTrin.) To clymbe aboue pe doudes 
alle be son shal haue my^t. f 1391 Chaucer Asirol. ii. § 12 
As the sonne clymbeth uppere & uppere. xygS Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. in, xv, Till clomb above the eastern bar The 
homed Moon. 18^ Tennyson Ulysses 55 The long day 
wanes : the slow moon climbs. 1883 Stevenson Treasure 
Isl. IV. xxi, The sun had dimbed above our girdle of trees, 
b. trails. 

a X300 Cursor M. 16267 To dimbe pe dudes all be sunn 
sal haf pe might, xrag Campbell Pleas. Hope i. 289 Oft 
when yon moon has climb’d the midnight sky. X870 Bryant 
Iliad I. VII. 232 The sun began to climb the heavens. 

4 . Of plants : To creep up by the aid of tendrils 
or by twining, a. zntr. b. trans. 

X796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierrds Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 231 
The branches, .embrace all the surrounding trees, and dimb 
to the height of more than sixteen feet. 1804 J. Grahame 
Sabbath 286 The blossoming pea . . climbs the rust-worn 
bars. iSSa Vines Sachd Bot. 870 The physiological func- 
tion of tendrils is to take hold of supports . . 111 order to allow 
the slender-stemmed plant which is furnished with them to 
climb up. x8^ Bower & Scott De Bary 's Phasier. ^ 
Ferns 583 Species which do not dimb. 

5 . transf. Of other things; To rise, ascend, force 
its way upward : either with gradual motion, like 
smoke, or as the effect of continuous growth. Im- 
plying a gradual and continued rising, a. intr. 

a toooSal. 4- Sat. (Gr.) 414 Leoht..dymmaSon S®cyndo. 
z6xx Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 477 Let our crooked Smoakes dimbe 
to their Nostrils. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. i. 412 The 
stream ungovernable . . Cumbs, combs tempestnous. 1832 
Tennyson Lotos-eaters 18 Up-clomb the shadowy pine 
above the copse. 1858 G. Macdonald Phantasies x. (1878) 
152 The colour floated abroad, .and domb, and spread, 
b. trans. 

a 1325 E. E. AlUt. P. B. 403 For hit [pe flod] clam vche a 
clyffe cuhites fyftene. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. n. i. rSg Let the 
labouring Barke dimbe hills of Seas. 1821 Shelley Prwn. 
Unb. I. iio The ocean’s purple wave Climbing the land. 

6. tramf. To slope upward; to form, or be situ- 
ated on, an ascent, so that the successive parts 
occupy successively higher points. 

a. intr. b. trans. 

axysa Cursor M, 9948 A tron of iuor grdd..Climhand 
vp wit seuen pass. 1570-6 Lambarde Peraiub. Kent ljSa6) 
189 It [Newendene] standeth in the valley, and yet dymeth 
the hill, X667 Milton P. L. Xi. 119 On the East side of 
the Garden place, Where entrance up from Eden easiest 
dimbes. 1834 Lytton Potnpeii i. v. The woods and vine- 
yards, .then domb half-way up the ascent. 

7 . fig. a. intr. To rise by continued effort in dig- 
nity, rank, or state ; to ascend or aspire upward 
in the intellectual, moral, or social scale. 

a X240 Lofsong in Cott. Hmn. 2x1 Ich ham heie idumhen 
wi 9 pis like bone, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxvi. 21 pe 
heghere pai klymbe in homns and riches, c 1386 Chaucer 
Monk’s T. 716 Syn in astaat thou domhe were so hye. 
a Alexander 3333 To dym to l^ngs astate. ^ 1330 

Tindale Pract. Prelates Wks. II. 236 When the bishops 
office began.. to be honourable, then the deacons. .clamb 
up thereunto. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, rv. vii. 62 Feare- 
lesse minds dyme soonest vnto Crowns. 1657-8 Burton’s 
Diary (1828) II. 463 The blessing, .which we ever dimbed 
at, was mercy, truth, righteousness, and peace. 1845 S. 
Austin Hist. Ref.l, 89 At the same time Poland 

. .climbed to the highest pinnacle of power she ever pos- 
sessed. 

b. Said of things personified or treated as actors. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 3911 Leccherie hath clombe so hye, 

That almoost blered is myn yhe. xsto Sidney Arcadian. 
(1590) 171 WTiose courage was apt to dime over any danger. 
x£;a Fuller Holy 4 r Prof. St. v. xviii. 430 When ambition 
hath caught hold on pretended religion, how fast will it 
clfanb? 1823 Lamb Elia^ex. i. xipd. (1863) 212 You could 
see the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his coun- 
tenance, climbing up by little and little, 
e. trans. 

x6o7 Shake. Timon i. i. 76 One man.. Bowing his head 
against the steepy Mount To dimbe his happinesse. 

Climb (kloim), sb. Forms ; 6 clime, 7 olimbe, 
8- olimb. [f. Climb ».] The act of climbing; a 
place where one must climb ; an ascent. 

*577-87 Holinsred Chron. I. 38/2 On three sides thereof 
the clime is verie steepe and headlong. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed III. 996/1 The places of the wall where the dime 
was most easie. 1618 Bolton Florus nu iii. 169 At the very 
dimbe of the Alps, x8x6 Keatinge Trav. I. 73 The climb 
(for it cannot be called a walk) would, .be too fatiguing. 

b. Comb, climb-down, a descent, fig. a with- 
drawal from high ground taken up; folimb- 
fall a., characterized by climbs and falls. 

X580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 83 Free of proud feares, braue 
begg’ry, smiling strife, Of dime-fall Court. 1887 Globe 10 
Dec. 3/4 The important incident of the week.. is the climb- 
down of Mr. Chaplin. 

Climbable (klai-mah’l), a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being climbed. 

x6xi CoTGR.,ilfti«frtWe, mountable.. dimable. x66o Hex- 
ham dimmable, easie to get up. 

1852 M. W. Savage R. MedUcott ». iii (D,), I . . dimbed 
everything climbable. 


Climber (klormai). Forms ; see the vb. 

1 . gen. He who or that which climbs. 

X423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. dvi, The wyly fox. .The clymbare 
gayte. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xvi. (18891208,1am 
an ylle clymber and the tree is passynge hyghe. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. July xi Great dyr^ers fall vnsoft. 
1639 J. Clarke Pareemiologia 23 Hastie climbers have 
sudden falls. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. § 3. 27 There are times 
when a climber has to make up his mind for very unpleasant 
possibilities. 

fig. x6oi Shaks. ful. C. 11. i. 23 Lowlynesse is young Ambi- 
tions Ladder, Whereto the Climber vpward tumes bis Face. 
1752 J OHNsoN Rambler No. 192 r 6 Outshone by those whom 
we considered as climbers upon our ruins. 

2 . Bot. A plant which climbs or creeps upwards 
by attaching itself to some support ; also as the 
name of several climbing plants,' as Great Wild 
Climber {Clematis Vitalba in Ray’s Catalogue 
1670), Sportsman’s Climber {Cissas venatorum). 

1640 in Parkinson Theat. Bot. applied to Clematis Vitalba 
and other species [Britt. 4- HolL) 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
II. 86/1 Climers are such Trees that cannot support them- 
selves but have a Pole. X777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World 1 . 173 The intricacy of briars and climbers. 1884 
Gardening I llust. 8 Nov. 423/1 The common Hop is one of 
the best of garden climbers. 

3 . Omith. in pi. An order of birds (L. Scansores), 
characterized by their climbing habits, and com- 
monly having feet with two toes before and two 
behind. 

1828 Stark Elan, Nat. Hist. I. 172 Climbers are those 
[birds] the structure of whose feet is calculated for motion 
on an inclined or vertical surface. X647 Carpenter Zool. 
§ 335 The climbers, such as Parroquets, Toucans, Wood- 
peckers, &C. 1836 Yarrell Hist. Birds II. 138 The third 
division of the Insessores, or Perching Birds, are the Scan- 
sores, or climbers.. which most of them have their toes 
arranged in pairs, or two opposed to two. 

4 . techn. A spurred boot for climbing (see quot.) ; 
also in Locomotive Engiius, a driving wheel spe- 
cially fitted with cogs, pincers, or the like, for 
work on gradients. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Climber, a boot provided with 
spurs, by which a person is enabled to climb telegraph-poles 
to make repairs or additions to the wiies or insulators. 

’I’ Cli'mber, v, Obs. [deriv. of Climb v., or 
assimilation of Clambeb thereto : see the latter.] 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) lox Beware how ye climber, for 
breaking your neck, xfiog Holland A mm. Marcell. xix. 
v, 128 Seventie Persians . . at midnight climbered one by 
one up to the third storie or loft of the above said tower. 

Climbing (klai'min), vbl. sb. [f. Climb v. + 
-iNGh] The action of the vb. Climb. 

*375 Brttce x. 595 The crag wes hye. And the 

clymbyng rycht pereluss. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1331) 293 Ascencyon or clymmyngin the tree oF grace, 2593 
Shaks. 2 Heti, VI, ii, i. 100 [He] bought his climbing very 
deare. 1855 Tennyson Maud i. 1. xviii, Maud with her 
venturous climbings and tumbles. 

Climbingf (klai-mig), ppl, a. [f. as prec. + 
-IMG 2.] That climbs, in the senses of the vb. 

156X Norton & Sackv. Gorbaduc n. ii, Gredy lust doth 
raise the clymbynge minde. 1591 Shaks. i Hett. VI. 
IV. ii. II Leane Famine, quartering Steele, and Climbing 
Fire. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free ynstif. 62 This climb- 
ing and presuming spirit. i8ox Southey Thalaba iii. vi, 
The dews had ceased to steam Toward the climbing Sun. 
1882 Vines Sachd Bot. 863 The interpretation of the pheno- 
mena of climbing plants. 

b. in m^y names of plants, as Climbing Buck- 
wheat {Polygonum Convolvulus), Climbing Fumi- 
tory {Corydalis claviiulatd). Climbing Palm {Des- 
moncus macracanthos), Climbing Sailor {Linaria 
Cyiiibalaria\ etc. 

1670 Ray CatoL PI. Climbing F umitoi-y. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon xi. (1864) 338 Jacitara, or the wood of the dimb- 
ing palm tree. 

c. Special combs., as climbing-boy, a chimney- 
sweep’s boy formerly employed to climb chimneys 
(now illegal); climbing-iron, an iron strapped 
to the boot to assist in climbing (see Climbeb 4) ; 
climbing-perch, a fish {Andbas scandens), found 
chiefly in Indian waters, and believed to have 
the power of ascending trees : see Amabas. 

1785 Hanway [title) A Sentimental History of Chimney- 
Sweepers in London and Westniinster, showing thenecessity 
of putting them under regulations to prevent the grossest 
inhumanity to the *Climbing Boys, _ 1803 Nic^lsons yml. 
VI. 235 A machine for cleansing chimneys, without the aid 
of Climbing-hoys. 1884 A Lang in Harped s Mag, Nov. 
893/1 A small ‘ climbing boy’ being roasted to death up the 
chimney, 1857 Hughes Tom Brown ii. iii. (1871) 239 Fitting 
new straps on to his *climbing-irons. 1872 Carpenter 
Anim. Phys. vi. The Anabas or *climbing-perch ofTran- 
quebar which climbs bushes and trees in search of its 
prey. 

Clime (kbim). Now chiefly poet. Also 6-7 
olyme. [ad. L. clima, a. Gr. xAt/xa ; see Climaie.] 
tl., = Climate i. Obs. 

*553 Eden Treat, Newelud. (Arb.) 42 A dyme is apordon 
of the worlde betwene South and North, wherein is variaciou 
in length of the daye, the space of halfe an houre. 1594 
Blundevil Exac. m. 11. xvi. (ed. 7) 406 Every Clime con- 
sisteth of two Parallels. 1635 N. Carpenter Ceog, Del. ii. 
xiv. 225 Our temperate Clime here, .heginnes at the 40 and 
endeth at tJie 30 degree of latitude. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. I. 321 Thro' twelve bright Signs Apollo guides The 
Year, and Earth in sev'ral Climes divides. 

2 . More vaguely : A bact or region of the earth ; 
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now often considered in relation to its distinctive 
climate. (Now chiefly or in elevated prose.) 

xS4^XJDJiLLtT.JS>'af»i.AJ>i>/Mi. 2x6 b, A c|ime is a region 
or costo of a countree. x 595 Edwardes in S/i/iis, Csfttm 
Praise i8 Amid'st the Centerofthisclime. 1633G. Herbert 
Temple^ Ch. Militant 36 Till both removed to a western 
clime. 1719 Yotiws Busiris t. i. Embassadors from various 
climes arrive^ 1763 Falconer .SAx/Swr. m. 185 Fam'd from 
clime to clime. 1783-94 Blake Sottgs Innoc., Div. Intage 
13 £v&ry nuin of every cliine. 183* W, Irving Alh<tvihTa> 
1. 43 To attract the curious and enlightened of every clime, 
b. fig. Region, realm. 

1667 Milton P. L. xt. yoSTo walk with God High in . Sal- 
vation and the Climes of bliss. 174a Young Nt. Th. iii. 80 
This inclement clime of human lite. 

3 . = Cua.va;E 3. Also y?^.= Atmosphere. j)oeL 
1398 Dbavton Heroic. Ep. v. 33 This moist and .fbggie 
clime. 1727 Thomson Summer Rich is thy soil, and 
merciful thy clime, a 1763 Shenstone /’newsies. (1764} 

I. 23 III can I bear the various clime of love ! .1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 83 Subject to a clime not dissimilar to the 
native country ofthose quadrupeds. 1820 Keats Hyperiea 

II. 263 Where a sweet clime was breathed from a fond Of 
fragrance . . and flowers. 1865 Worslky Poems ^ Trattsl. 
10 The fiery clime Breathed by that fierce quaternion. 

Hence Oli'med a. noHce-zjd., allotted to a (par- 
ticular) clime. 

1838 S. Bellamy Betrayal^ The dimed hues of earth’s 
zone-sever’d family. 

Clime, oHiner, etc., obs. if. Cli3ib. etc. 
il Clinameu (klaiiwimien). [L., f. clhta-re to 
incline, found in pa. pple. clinatus : cf. Declike.] 
An inclination, bias. 

1704 Swift T. Tub ix. 106 The round and the square 
would, by certain clinamina, unite. 1823 De Quimcev Let. 
Yoimg Meat, Wks. XIll. 83 An insensible clinamen (to 
borrow a Lucretian word) prepares the way for it. 1827 
Hare Guesses (18^91 226 No old word, which, with a slight 
dinamen given to its meaning, will answer the purpose. 

II Clilia'XldxiTlxll. Bot. £mod,L., f. Gr. Jckivr) 
couch + avSp- male, taken for ‘stamen’.] The 
cavity at the apex of the column or gynostemium 
in Orchids, in which the anther is embedded. 

1864 Reader 26 Mar. 39S.The thin edges of the clinandrum 
do not border the anidier-lid equally on every side. 

|] Cliua'ntliinxaj cliua'uth'as. Bot. [mod. 
I«, f. Gr. leXivT] couch + dvfloy flower.] The re- 
ceptacle or torus of a Composite flower, 
i88x Soc. Lex. 

+ Gli'uatory. Obs. [f. L. type ^clindtonwn, f. 
clinatus inclined; see -OBV.] An instrument for 
ascertaiaing the position of a line or plane with 
reference to its azimuth and altitude ; a declinator. 

x66s Moxon Tutor Astron. v. (1686) 130 The Clinatory 
is made of a square hoard, xbbj Phil. Treats, II. 436 A 
Circle divided into Degrees, put in a Square Box, after 
the ordinary manner of CUnatories. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc, 313 If your Plane either Recline or Incline, apply 
one of the sides of your Clinatory parallel to. .the Plane, 

Clmcaut, -ar, obs. ff. of Clutqoant, Clineeb. 
Clinch (klinj), sb?- Forms: 5 olymche, 8 
olintcb, 7- clinch, [A variant of Cles'CH sb.x 
cf. CliIECH 0,1] , 

L A fastening in^ which the end of a nail is 
turned over and driven back into the substance 
through which it has passed, or in which the end 
of a bolt is beaten down and flattened upon a 
metal ring or washer put round it for purpose ; 
the clinched point of a nail ; a dinched nail or 
bolt. Sometimes CnENCH. 

16^ T. WiLLSFORD Archii.^ 25 Clinche.s may break, or the 
hooksi tKeii are the shanks difEcult to draw. 17*5 Bradley 
Fean. Diet. s.v. Shoeutg of Horses, Cut themoffand clinch 
them, so as the clinches may be hidden in the Hoof. 1889 
T. Scrutton in Letter, The ring on which the clinch is 
formed is called a ‘ burr ’ or ‘ rove ’ in boat-building. 

2 , Naut, ‘ A method of fastening large ropes by 
a half-hitch, with the end stopped back to its own 
part by seizings ’ (Adm. Smyth) : that part of a 
rope which is clinched, 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram, v. 2a To saue the Clinch 
of *e Cable from galling. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1700) V. 1836 
Her cable parted at the clinch. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
oA. s, y. CltneA, ‘ The cable runs out to the clinch,’ means, 
there is no more to veer. 

3 . A thing which clutches, grips or Axes fast. 

x8aa Manby Foy. Greeftleatd (1B23) 77 Whale louse, .head 

.. with four horns, two of which . . serve as clinches, to fix 
the animals to the subject which they attack . . they have 
SIX other clinches behind, with which they rivet themselves 
» fast to the whale, that they cannot be diseneaeed, but 
by cutting out the part. 

_ 4 . A clinching or riveting together ; the clinch- 
ing of an argument, opinion, etc. Also CiiENOh, 
18^ Browning Metster Httgues xi, I believe in you, but 
^ts not enough ; Give ray conviction a clinch ! 2878 — 
Poefi Cmj/clxxi, Welded lines with clinch Of ending word 
and word. 

6. U. S. K Struggle or scuffle at close grips. 
i860 O. W. Holsi^ Prof. Breakf.i. iii. 64 No words, but 
. .a dean, straight, hard hit. .and the conflict terminated in 
one of those inglorious and inevitable Yankee clinches 
followed by a general mele'e. i88x Family Her. la Mar. 
3^ Amtizen who met withaniishap inahar.room ‘ clinch.' 
6. A sharp repartee that twists or turns about 
the meaning of a word; a word-play, a pun. 
Also Clbnoh. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) yohn Garrefs Ghost, Ded. 


Wks. It. 176 Wit and mirth.. made vp, and fashioned into 
Clinches, Bulls, Quirkes, etc. \.TayloPs specimen of a 
clinch Ip. 194): * A countryman being demanded how such 
a Riuer was called, that ranne through their Countiy : hee 
answered that they neuer had need to call a Riuer, Fot it 
alwayes came without calling^] 17J1 Addison Sped, No. 
61 y 2 James the First, .made very few bishops or privy- 
counsellors that had not sonve time or other signalised 
themselves by a clinch or a conundrum, a 2774 Golbsm. 
tr. ScarrotCs Comic Rom, (2775) I. 49 Stunned with their 
puns and clinches. (Cf. Carriwitchet.) 

7 . (See quot.) 

s&fiSlangDict., Togeitkeclittchi to he locked up in jail. 

8 . Comb. [In some cases this is the verb-stem.] 
Clinch-bolt, a boR that is clinched; cliiich- 

built fl. = CLiNKEH-built ; folinoh-fist, a giasp- 
ing fellow, a miser ; clinch-hammer, a hammer 
used for clinching ; clinch-joint, the kind of 
joint used in clinch- work ; olinoh-nail, a nail of 
a kind adapted for clinching ; clinch-ring, ‘ a 
lap-ring or open ring, in which the parts on the 
sides of the opening overlap each other ’ (Knight 
Diet. Mec 7 t .) ; clinch-work, = Ciinkek-work. 

a 2642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 34S/* 
’'Clinch-bolts are clinched with a Rivetting Hammer. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech., CleucliMlt, 2867 Smyth SatloPs 
IFord-bk., ' Clinch.hMli, Clinker, or overlapping edges. 
c 1850 JVI(iz«>.(Weale)i23‘''Qench-hammers should 

he made of hard steel, with one fiat end for clen ching. 2626 
Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 3 Roue and *cUnch- 
nailes. 1866 Rogers Aggie. ^ Prices I. xx. 499 In the year 
1201 we find clinch-nails at Pevensey. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
iFord-bk., Cleuc 7 t-nails..&:& much used ui boat-building, 
being such as can be dilyen without splitting the hoards, 
and drawn without breaking. vfi^Lemd. Citron. No. 4287 
That no *clinch.work vessel.. should be built of a larger 
burthen than 60 tons. 2787 Collect. Stai. A dmir. Navy, 
etc. Act 27 Geo. III. c. 32 Ail vessels, .whose Bottoms are 
Clench-Woik. ^ 1805 NevualCkron. XIV, 343 A new sort of 
Catamaran, built something like a Canoe, but clinch work. 

CHuch, Sc. [f. Clinch 0.2] A limp, as 
by a man lame of one leg. 

2790 A. Wilson Poet. Whs. aoi Gum.) Wi’ yowlin’ clinch 
aul’ Jennock ran. 

CUncll (klinj), 0.1 Also <$ olinche. Sc. olynsch, 
7 clinsh. [A later variant of Clench 0.1 ; perh. 
only phonetic, bnt more prob. by assimilation 
of clench to the northern form Clink, found a 
century earlier. To a great extent il is a simple 
synonym of cleiuh, hut at present there is a ten- 
dency to differentiate them in use, clench being 
alone used in certain senses {e.g. of the fist, the 
teeth, etc.), while clinch is at least the more com- 
mon in others ; see below.] 

1 . iram. To fix (a nail or bolt) seauely, esp. by 
bending and beating back or flattening the point 
or end which has passed through a plank or plate 
of any kind ; to malce fast by such means. Also 
absol. Sometimes Clench. 


2370 Levins Manip, 134/33 To dinche, clingere, stringere, 
2610 Markham Masierp, ii. xevi. 384 Clinshed as other 
nailes be, a 2623 Fletcher Love’s Cure u. i, "Thou hast hit 
the nail on the head, and I will give thee six pots for't, 
though I ne’er clinch shoe again. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ 
Prof. St, HI. X. 17s Knocking in the nail overnight, and 
clinching it the next morning. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 
248_ To clinch the Nails. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bh,, 
Clinch.. \s to baiter or rivet a bolt’s end upon a ring or 
piece of plate iron ; or to turn back the point of a nail that 
It may hold fast. 2883 Ln. Fitzgerald in Lam Rep. 8 
Appeal Cases 453 The girder which was clinched into the 
plaintiff’s party-wall. 

1 2 . To clasp, interlock, esp, to clasp (the hands) 
tightly together with the fingers interlocked. Obs. 

2392 Percyvall Sp. Diet,, Enclavijarlos dedos, to clinch 
the hands with the fingers one betweene another, a 2701 
Sedley i’oirm Wks. 1722 I. 32 Or dully hang, clinch’d in 
each others Feet [of bees]. 

fb. To close tightly (the hand or fist). Obs. 
Now always Clench. 

2622 Burton Anat. Mel. i. iiL i. iiL (1651) 103 Like her 
. .that supposed she_ could shake all the world with her 
finger, and was afraid to clinch her hand together. 263a 
Sherwood To clinch the fist, serrer le poing, 1727 Swift 
Gulliver i. vi. 66 With my &t clinched. 1802 Jl/etl, j^el, 

yill. 40s The patient., would,, strike., her head and 

breast with her hands clinched. 


T 0. unr. (tor refi.). Ut the hands, etc. Obs. 

17M He Foe Crusoe i. xiiL 222 When I spoke the Word 
my Hands would clinch together, and my Fmgers press th 
Palms of my Hands. 

d. intr. To close and stniggle at close giiD! 
(Now U. S. Cf. Clinch jAI 5.; 

Magasirom. 186 Foes that clinch togethe 
2860 O.W. Holmes V. (1887) 39 The rough-ani 
tumble fighters all clinch. “ 

_ 3 . trans. Naut. 'To make fast the end of a rop 
in a particular way : see Clinch sb. 2. 

2769 Falconer Diet, Marine (2789I Etalitigtier, to ciinc 
the cable to it’s anchor. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 

4 . vntr. To fix oneself, fasten' p». 

2793 tr. Buffotis Hist. Birds vi. 263 (T.) The savages he! 
out a stick on which the birds clinched. 

6. trans. To make firm and sure (a matter, asse: 
tiou, argument, bargain, etc.) ; to drive home ; 1 
make conclusive, confirm, establish. Also Clbnci 

a 2716 S0UTH VII. vii,(R.), The council of Trent 
clincheth the business as effectually as possible. 27: 


CLINCHPOOP. 

Vanbr. & CiB. Prov, Hiisb. iv. i, How stands your AITair 
with Miss 1 C. Bus. It drives like a Nail, we want nothing 
now but a Parson, to clinch it. 1786 Mrs. A. bl. Bennet 
fiiveiitle Indistr, I. 90 No man. .knew belter how to clinch 
a good bargain in his dealings. 1868 E. Edw ards Raleigh 

I . X. 198 He clinches this argument by drawing a teinble 
picture. 1872 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i, xi. 366 They 
clinched, as it were, the whole matter. 

1 6 , trans. To secure, make fast. Obs. rare. 
(Cf. imill) 

2803 Nelson 18 Oct. in Nicolas Disf (i84s)V. 032 If he 
offer.s his seivices you may be suie I will then clinch him 
for Mrs. Nelson’s mother. 

t 7 . intr. To make clinches or puns, to imn, 
quibble, Obs. (Cf. Clinch sb. 6.) Also Clench. 

1648 fr. Pembroke in Select. Hart. Misc, (1793I 384 
I have given you Dr. Wall’s place, for the weakest f^e.s to 
the wall; you must give me leave to clinch. 0x688 Villiers 
(D k. Buckhm.) Adv. Painter, Wks. 1703 II. 82 Lei ’em all 
clinch round. 

If Combinations containing the vb.-slcm, see at 
end of Clinch sb.i 8. 

Clinch, 0.2 At. Also clencb. _ To limp, hall. 
c 1430 Henryson Mot. Fab. 34 Clinching hce came that 
hee might not bee kend 1313 Douglas Hitichw. v. 63 The 
todir part, lamyt, clynschis. 2628 Z. Boyd Scriit, in Eion’s 
Flowers (1833) App, 32/2 The creples. .would clinch out 
upon their stilts. 2767 Meston Poems 126 (Jam.) Biookie 
. . Clench’d out of doors. 

t Clinch, 0.8 Obs. rare. By-form of Clink 0.1 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 81 Cleppyn or clyncliyn. (2499 Pyn- 
SON, Clyppyn or clyiikyn, tinnio.) 

Clinched (klinji),j^/. a. [f. Clinch v. -t-'iii).] 
Firmly fastened as a nail or bolt ; clinker-built. 
Formerly in other senses of Clenched. 

a 1347 5 \ 3 R'b.'ev Ac neid it. 141 Of clinclied riblies of fiuu 
This, hors was made. 1644 Bulwer Chirol, 94 Give unto 
thy friend a clinched Hand. 

Clincher (kli'nja.!). [f. Clinch 0. + -eb. Cf. 
Clencheb.] One who or that which clinches, 
't"!. Formerly, A workman who clinched the 
bolts in shijs-building. Obs. 

x^Act II Hen, VII, c. 22 The wages of a Maibter .Ship- 
wright by the day iiijrf. .An able clyncher by the day Vui, 
2324 Fitziierb. /Var (1538)93 An able clincher [bhal 
take] by the day ed and without meat and drinke tpl. 2651 
Assessmentia. Rogers A^ic. ft PrieesVl. 695 [Master shiji- 
wright, 4 under him ; Hewers or common .shipwrights ; 
Able clincher ; Able holder ; Master calker ; Calkersi labour- 
iim by tide ; Mean calker.] 1764 Burn Poor Laws 13. 

2 . A nail, etc. used for clinching. 

2723 Pope Odyss. v. 318 With [wimbleb] he pierc’d 'em, 
and with clinches bound. 

3 . A tool for clinching nails. 

2874 in Knight Diet, Mem, I. 566. 

4 . A conclusive statement, argument, etc. ; a 
‘finisher’, ‘settler*, colloq. 

xSo^Auecd, Bp. IVatsoft, Let. Oct, (R.), If he ii. obliged 
to strike a. last blow, it will be a clincher. 2806-7 !• lii!-i«i..s- 
FORD Miseries Hmn. Life (1826) Post. Groans No. 34 In a 
conversational sparring-match . . as you triumphantly pre- 
pare for a pinch of snuff, by way of clincher to a caustic hit. 
f 6. A punster. Obs. 

1693 W. Robertson Pkraseol. Gen. 340 A clincher Ilamo 
fiestivtts, urbantts, 2708-13 Klrsey, Climher, a witty or 
in^nious Person, that makes smait Repartees. xyzx-xSoo 
in Bailey. 

f 6. A clinker-built vessel. Obs. 

1678 Phillips Clincher, a Baik, Boat, or small Ship, 
whose Planks are Larded over one an other. (Hence in 
Kersey and Bailey.) 1769 Falcoklr Did. Marine (X789) 
Clincar, a sort of flat-bottomed clinker-built pram. 

7 . Comb. Clincher -built = Clinker - built ; 
cli^her-work, (a.) lap- jointed work, as in-boats of 
a lighter conslniction, weather boarding, shingling; 
{b.) a similar work in which iron plates are lapped 
and riveted. So clincher-build, -plating. 

1769 St.syamed Chron, lo-ii Aug. 2/2 Pleasure Yacht, 
’’clincher-built . . 26 Tons. i8ao Scoresby Arctic Reg. II. 
223 The principle has since been acted upon in clinchcr- 
huilt boats. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bh., Clincar or 
Clinker Built, made of clincher-work, Iw the planks lapping 
one over the other. The contrary of carvel-work. X769 
Falconer Diet. Maritie (1789), * Clincher Jioork. 2803 
Mariner's Diet., Carvel Work, in contradistinction to 
clincher work. xMy Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Clincher- 
work, the disposition of the planks in the side of any boat 
or vessel, when the lower edge of every plank overlaps that 
n«t below it. This is sometimes written as pronounced, 
clinker-work, 2874 Knight Did. Mech. s. v. Clincher- 
work, Clincher-buud, *clincher-plating, clincher- work, and, 
erroneous^,_ clinker-work. 

Clincniug (kli-njln), vhl. sb. [f. Clinch 0. -h 
-inqI.] The action of die verb Clinch in various 
senses. Cf. Clenching. 

2632 Brathwait Wkimzies Ep. Ded. 8 Clinchings like- 
wise were held nimble flashes, a 2724 Ellwood Aitiohiog. 
22 Like the Clinching of a nail. 2871 Farrar Witn, Hist. 

II. 65 note. The. .clinching of all controversy. 

Cli'ncllijigf, ppl. a. That clinches. 
iS67TuRBEnv, Poems, To kis Love (R.>, With clinching 
clawes. .and talents shai^Iie set. 2723 Pope Odyss. xv. 180 
A milkwbite fowl his clinching talons bore. 2873-4 Dixon 
Tw Queettsx, i, Isabel meant it as a clindiing bribe. 
Hence OHaohing-iron = Clincher 3. 

2874 in Knight Did. Mech. I. 567. 

t Clinchpoop, clenchpoop. Obs. [Perh. 
One who clinches ox clenches the poops of vessels ; 
= Clincher i.] A term of contempt for one con- 
sidered wanting in gentlemanly breeding. 
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1568 hisiit. Gmilemmi C ij b, If a Gentleman haue in 
hym any humble behauour then Roysters do cal suche one 
by the name of a Loute, a Clynchpope, or one that knoweth 
no facions [also 1377 in Northbrook Agst, Dice play 8]. 
1S84 Three Ladies Londcni 1. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 256 
What a clinchpoop diudge is this ! 1589 Warnlu Alb.Efie. 
vr. xxxi. (i6iaj 153 A Loute With neare a handsome rag. . 
hke Clenchpoop looke & lim, 

t Cline, ». Obs. Also dyne. [a. OF. cline-r 
to incline, perh. aphetic for acliner and, encUner ; 
cf. AcciiINE, IirCLijfE. The i6th c. writers may 
have had the Gr. Kldveiv or L. -clinare directly in 
view.] intr. To bow, incline. 

<zi4oo Ccv. Mysi, (1841) 114 With alle mekenes I dyne to 
this acorde. 011400-^0 Alexander Ilka kyng sail dyne 
\v.r. incline] to my-selfe. C1440 Bone Flor. 1128 Hyt to 
falsehed can dyne, c X440 Prontp. Pam. 82 Clynyn' or 
declynyu', declmo. 1499 — (Pynsonj, Clyne or bowe downe. 
Hence OUned ppl. a., Clining vbl. sb. ^xAppl. a. 
*S94 Carew Tasso (1881) 96 Shamefast and downe clyned 
eyes. 1538 Leland Itin. I. 105 Nottingham . . standith 
stately on a dyninge Hille. Ibid. II. 56 Bradeford stondith 
on the dining of a slaty Rokke. [Or, are these Cliving ?J 

Cling (kllql, w.t Pa. t. and pa.pple. citing (kl77q). 
Forms: i cling-an, 2-5 ding-e(ji,4-6dyng-e[n, 
-yn], 4-6 cliuge, 4 dyng, 4- ding. Pa. t. 1-5 
(and in north, dial. 1-9) dang, (4 dange) ; pi. i 
dungon, 2-5 -e(n; si»^. and pi. 4-6 dong, 
donge, 6- dung. Pa.pple. 1-5 dungen, (i 
se-, 3-4 i-, 4-s -yn, -tin), 4-5 dongen, -yn, 
-nn, 4-6 dunge, dong, 6 doung, 4- dung. 
Weak pa. t, and pple. 7-8, dial. 9 dinged, -’d. 
[OE. clingan, clang, cltingen, str. vb., also in 
E.Fris. klingen and klinken {klunk, kltinken), used 
precisely in oiir sense 2 (Doornkaat-Koolman II. 
261). Cf. also dial. Ger. sich klinken to fasten 
oneself on, to cling to. Da. klynge sig to gather 
in clusters, crowd together ; further MHG. klingen 
to climb, clamber ^Grimm, s.v. kliminen 1168), 
and Sw. kldnge to climb, kldnge a tendril. These 
all point to a strong stem klink- varying with 
Ming-, the former giving the causal derivative 
klankjan, OE. cle}if(e)an, Clench, and the latter 
appearing in OE. cling-an. The original sense 
was evidently ‘to stick fast’, whence our early 
senses ‘stidc together’, ‘ shrink together’, and the 
later ‘ stick or cleave to \ Cf. Clench, Clink w.2 

For the double stem-form clink-, cling-, cf. the same under 
the echoic Clink ?'.* ; also OE. cringan, crinhan to Cringe, 
scringatt, scrinkan to Shrink. 

(In sense 8 cling may be a variant of Clink Cf. also 
Clinger 2, Clinging a.l] 

tl. intr. To adhere together in a stiff or firm 
mass : said of the freezing or congealing of liquids, 
the hardening of clay by drought, etc. Obs. 

[a 800 Corptts Gloss. 1744 Rigentia, forclingendu.] a 1000 
Andreas 1262 (Gr.) Clang wateres Jirym ofer eastreamas, 
is brycgade blmce briravade. a 1300 Cursor M. 4699 pe erth 
it clang, for drught and hete. c 1300 K. A lis. 915 Theo sunne 
ariseth . . Theo nessche clay hit makith clyng. Ibid. 2903 
Mury hit is in sonne-risyngl. .Weyes fairith, the clayes 
clyng. c 148s E. Eng, Misc. [Warton Club) 8, 1 clynge as 
dothe a whettyne cake. 

tb. Often in pa. pple. (cf. sunk, fallen, etc.). Obs. 
1382 Wyclif Job xxxviii. 38 Whanne was pouder held in 
the erthe, and clottis weren clunge togidere? 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 63 Idried and iclunge by hete of thesonne. 
A 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 142 In cloddres of blod his her was 
clunge. 1490 in Anglia X. 372 The erthe J>at is byfore 
clongen with be colde froste of wynter. 1377 B. Googe 
fferesbac&'s IJnsb. ii. (1386) no b, A hard knoppe of flesh 
being dong and rolled up in it selfe. 

c. A relic of this survives in cling together, 
which however passes into later senses. 

*S77 B. Googe Heresbach's Hitsb. iii. (1586) 136 b. His 
bodie is leane, and more dong together then it was woont 
to bee. 1607 Topsell Fowr-f. Beasts (1673) 276 Driving 
the Hqrse into a sweat . . whereby his lips are dung to- 
gether. 1774 Goldsm. Hat, Hist. (1776J VI. 64 Like bunches 
of grapes, clung to each other, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. § ii. 
84 When I endeavoured to squeeze it [snow] . . it at first 
refused to ding together. 

2 . Applied to the drawing together or shrinking 
and shrivelling up of animal or vegetable tissues, 
when they lose their juices under the influence of 
heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, age ; to become 
‘ drawn’, to shrink up, wither, decay. Obs. exc. dial. 

a. of the living human body. 

Fiooo .®LFRic Gram. xxxv. (Z.) 212 Marceo, ic dinge, 
marcesco, a 1250 Owl iJ Night. 743 Nu ]ju miht ule sitte 
and dingo, c 1305 Pilate 222 in E.E. P. (1862) 117 Nou ic 
her clynge awei. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 823 His fete 
waxes c^de, his bely clynges. *377 Langl. P, PI. B. xiv. 
30 Whan Jjow clomsest for coide or clyngest for drye. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb, 2324 For betere is ous forto die amonges our 
fos in fijte, pan her-inne clynge & drie & daye for hunger 
riste. A 1400 Cov. Mysi. 34 (Matz.) My hert doth clynge 
and deve as clay. 1414 Brampton Pefiit. Ps, Ixxvii. (1842) 
29 My bonys . . clynge, and waxe alle drye. 

t b. said of the dead body. (A favourite alli- 
teration with clay and clod.) Obs. 

tf 1325 E.E.Allii.P.A. 836 Cure corses in dottez clynge. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 83 In coold clay now schal y 
dinge. [See also e.] 
f o. of plants. Ols. 

A *300 Cursor M. 8764 Pis tre bigan to ding. 


d. of timber or wood-work. SkxW in iiorih. dial. 
_I747 ^ff^'^ps.t-fee-mastersa (Jam.) Some make covers 
like barrels, with iron-hoops aiound them : These covers 
ding, as we say, with the summer’s drought, then they 
diive the hoops strait, which makes them tight again. 1880 
Antrim ^ Dosun Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cling, to Ebrink or con- 
tract, as wood in drying. 

e. In all these uses the pa. pple. dungen, clung, 
was esp. frequent ; it belonged orig. to the mtr. 
sense, but it probably su gg ested the operation of 
an agent, and led the way to the later trans. con- 
struction (3). Cf. Chvsappl. a. 

a 1000 Sal 4 Sat. 304 (Gr.) Beo3 cealde gedungene. 
AX300 Cursor M. 20747 His aims war al dungen dri. 1414 
Brampton Penit. Ps. App. (1842) 52 That I be nou^t in 
dottess dunge. c 1430 Erie Tolons 494 Methynkyth thou 
fadyste all away. As man that ys donjon in day. 

3 . trans. f a. (from i) To press together, com- 
press. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 87 The Ocean of one coast, the 
Iberian sea on the other, do ding and press the sides [of 
Spain] together. 

b. To cause to adhere, attach, slick together. 
Still dial. 

1627 Bp. Hall Att Div. Medii.v\, So are wee, when our 
thoughts are dinged together by the world. 169S Tyson 
ia Phil. Tram. XX. 120, I could observe them matted or 
ding’d together by a Yellowish Substance. 1803 Southey 
Modoc uiAzt. xii,_ His untrimm’d hair, .With cotton cords 
intwisted, clung with gum. x888 W. Sotnerset tPord-bi., 
Cling, to stick together as with gum ; to cause to adhere. 

c. (from a) To cause (the body, etc.) to shrink 
or draw together ; to contract, shrivel, parch. 

1340 Surrey Poems, Ecclesiastes v. (L.), Clings not his 

f uts with niggish fare. To keep his chest withall. 1603 
HAKS. Mad. v. V. 40 If thou speak’st false, Vpon the next 
Tree shall thou hang aliue Till Famine ding thee. x8x6 
Byron Darkness 30 Kept, .famished men at bay Till hunger 
dung them. 

4 . intr. To adhere or stick to (some part, e. g. 
as skin or dried flesh to bone), as the result or 
accompaniment of shrivelbng and contraction. 
(Also in pa. pple. ) 

a X300 Cursor M. 4369 pair hidd was dongun \Goit. dun- 
gen] to pe ban, Sua jene sagh i nener nan. c»23 Metr. 
Ho»i. (1862) 88 His skin was klungen to thehane,For fleische 
upon him was thar nane. 16x0 Markhaxi Masierp. i. Ivhi. 
124 His belly will he dung vp to his backe, and his backe 
rising vp like a Camell. *667 Milton P. L. x. 512 His 
Armes clung to his Ribs .. till down he fell A monstrous 
Serpent on his Belly prone. 

5 . intr. To adhere, stick fast, attach oneself 
firmly to, as by a glutinous surface, or by grasping 
with prehensile organs. (Now the leading sense.) 

<1x300 Cursor M. 3933 (Cott.) Hungre flees, sare bitand, 
pat bath pal dang on man and best. Ibid. 24204 Care clinges 
in mi hert cald. X370 Levins Manip. X35/35 To cling, 
clingere. 1383 Stanyhurst Adneis ii. (Arb.) 60 Lyke 
dooues in tenmest dinging fast doslye togeather. 1770 
Goldsm. Des. VilL 330 Silent bats in diowsy dusters ding. 
*789 WoRDSW. Evening Walk 60 Inverted shrubs, and moss 
of gloomy green, Cling from the rocks, 2856 Xane Arct, 
Expl. I. xxxii. 449 The broken ice dung to the rocks. X87X 
Smiles Bogs Voy. Rowid World xiv. (1875) 141 The quick- 
silver dings to the gold and forms an amalgam with it. 
b. said of human beings with their arms. 
x6o3 Siuks. .fHAcd. lIl 8 As two spent Swimmers, that doe 
cling together. And choake their Art. *6x3 Chapman Odyss. 
X. (R,), All knew me ; ding'd about me. 1739 Johnson Ras- 
selas xxxvii, Wks. XI. 104 maids dung round me and 
refused to be parted. 18x7 Coleridge Three Graves xli. 
Dear Ellen did not weep at all, But closelier did she ding. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 87 He was despatched as he 
clung to an altar. *842 Tennyson Dora 162. 

o. of a garment, esp. when wet. 

AX792S1R J. Reynolds Art Fainting Note 30 (R.) The dis- 
posing of the drapery, so as to appear to cling dose round 
the limbs. *814 Cary Dante's Inf. xxiii. 43 A single vest 
ClinK round her limbs. 1883 Lloyd Ebb 4 Flow II. 236 
His fisher’s coat dripping wet and dinging to his form, 

d. transf. To be or remain close *7, asif attached. 
1842 Browning In Gondola 4 The very night is dinging 
Closer to Venice' streets. x8fo Tyndall Glac. i. § 18. 122 
Some heavy clouds. . clung to the mountains. *863 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. III. ii, The fog cnn» so. *878 Bosw. Smith Cartil- 
age 239 [Thus] did Fabius follow his foe from place to place, 
always dining to the hills. 

%.fig. To adhere or cleave to, in attachment, 
fellowship, sympathy, practice, or idea. 

*383 Stanyhurst yffiwaxiin. (Arb.) 72 Hee leaues theecon- 
quourd, and dingd to the partye triumphant, X63X Gouge 
Gods Arrows iii. § 6. 193 The more fiercely Christians are 
assaulted, the more closely they will cling together. x8x6 
J. Wilson City of Plague ii. ii. sB Now your orphan hearts 
Will closer cling in your calamity. *846 McCulloch Acc. 
Bril. Empire (1834) I. 337 The possession of land is in 
Ireland . . the sine qufl non of existence. It is, therefore, 
dung to with desperate tenacity, x^ Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1. 108 TheystiU. .clung CO thedoctrine of non-resistance 
b. of things, habits, practices. 

1680 Rochester Poems, Alexis 4 Strepkon (R.), As trees 
are by the baik embrac’d, Love to my soul doth (fling. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. n. vii. (1S63) 276 Old attachments (fling to 
her in spite of experience. 1870 E. Peacock Rolf Skirl. 
III. 119 Their phrases . . dung to his memory. 

7 . trans. (elliptl) To cling to, clasp, embrace. 
1607 Tourneur jRaw. Trag. i. iii. To slide from the mother 
. .and ding the daughter in law. 1638 Hevwood Lucr. 
Wks. 1874 V. 194 Temptations offered, I still scome. Deny'd ; 
1 cling them still. 

+ 8. To cause to cling, make fast, fasten. Obs. 
(Perh. a by-form of Clihob or Clink.) 


2383 Stanyhurst ii. /Arb.) 38 They clinge^thee 

scalings too wals [hasrent parietibus seals:]. 27. . Swift 
Exam. Abuses in Dublin (Seager), I clung my legs as close 
to his sides as I could. _ 2738 G. Smith Curious Relai. II, 
V. 153 Unmercifully clinging their Hands in a split Block. 
Ibid. 412 The People ding’d their Fingeis of Doth their 
Hands between one another, holding the two Thumbs . . 
close together, a 2774 Goldsm. tr. Seamen’s Comte Rom. 
(1773) I. 223 This made Ragotin cling his legs still more 
dose to the horse’s sides. 

9 . Of doubtful meaning and position : ? To press, 
stick in ; or possibly = Clink w.l y b. 

7ax4iio MorteArth. 1S63 Sir Clegis clynges in, and dekes 
another. 

-I* Cling, Obs. rare. By-form of Clink o.l 

Protnp. Patv. 81 Clepyng or dyngynge of a bell, 
1499 H,, Clinkinge tintillacio. 

Cling (kliq), ji.l [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The act of clinging ; adherence, adhesion. 

1641 Milton Animadv, Fref., Out of a more tenacious 
ding to worldly lespects. 2870 Lowell Witid. 166 

The anchored cling to solid principles of duty and action. 

+ 2 . A clasp, embrace. Obs. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. i. xlix, Bacchus unborn lay 
hidden in the cling Of big-swoln grapes. — Poems 234 (N.) 
Fast clasp’d by th' arched zodiack of her aims. Those closer 
dings of love. 

3 . Contraction of wood with drought. 

2664 E. Buskhell Compl. Shipwright 13 So there he no 
Clings in the Buldge. 

4 . A disease of cattle : a. A hidebound condi- 
tion. b. A diarrhoea which makes sheep ‘ clung ’ 
01 wasted. 

e 1800 in A. Young Ann. Agric. XXX. 297 The ding . . is 
supposed to be occasioned by an adhe.sion of the lighls to 
the sides, and the cattle are frequently hidebound with it. 
i8oa Agric. Sstrv. Peebles 401 (Jam.) Diarrhoea, or cling, or 
breaksnaw. x8o8 J. Walker Nat. Hist. 4 Rur. Econ. 
323 (Jam.) Ovis morbo, the ding dicto, coirepta . . confestim 
extenuata, morte occumbit. 

+ Cling, sb.^ Obs. Sc. [A word having the same 
relation to dink, as clang to clankl\ Ringing. 

2378 Sc. Poems sBth C. II. 189 Gif yee will give them, caip 
and bell The ding thereof they will yow sell, 

Clinger (Mi^gai), [f. Cling v. + -ek.] 

1. One who clings ; one who adheres to. 

1B36 L, Hunt in New Monthly Mag. XLVII. 19 Age, the 
wither’d dinger, On us mutely grazes. 1877 Spectator 17 
Nov. 1429/2 Tenacious dingers to the shadow of the past. 

f 2. =.Clincheb, Clinkeb. Obs. 

2314 Fitzherb. ^ust. Ptfrtj(i338) 93 All dingers [take] yi. 
with meat and drinke. 

Clinging (kli-qig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -INO 1 .] 

1. The action of the vb. Cling. 

2372 Bossewell Armorie ni. 3 b, The dinging of the sayd 
Lyon hys tayle between hys legges. *678 Rymer Trag. 
Last Age 43 These waylings, clingings, and beseeebings. 
2884 Freeman in Manch. Guard. 22 Sept., An Englishman's 
natural clingings to a long and unbioken political past. 

1 2. = Clinching (of nails). Obs. 

2607 Tofsell Four-/. Beasts (16731 323 Searching the hoof 
first with a hammer by knoiflcing upon every dinging. 

Cli'nring, ppl. a. That clings ; cleaving. 

fl!i7fa ShenstonePfw/j Wks, 1764 I. ro6 The defenceless 
train (Jf clinging infants, x8io Southey Heharna iii.x, A 
dinging curse. 

b. said of garments fitting close to the body. 

XBB3 Harped s Mag, Feh. 403/1 The garments of the women 
were the reverse of ‘ dinging'. 2884 E. P. Roe Ibid, June 
gjji Diessed in some light clinging fabric. 

Hence Clingiugly adv. ; CUuglnguess. 

x86$ E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune I. xi8 Val . . nestled 
ding:m^ly by his side. 1869 Contemp. Rev, XII. 126 The 
domestic dingingness and tender dependency. 

Clingstone (kli-qstpun), a. and sb. A variety 
of the peach in which the flesh of the ripe fruit 
clings to the stone. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 343/2 The firm-fleshed or ding- 
stone peaches, .are preferred in America. Ibid. 347/x Cling- 
stones . . Melters. 2866 Treas, Boi. 35/1 Three principal 
varieties of the Peach exist— clingstones, melters or free- 
stones, and nectarines. x88o Sat. Rev, 612 'The division of 
peaches and nectarines into freestones and clingstones. 

Clingy (kli-gi), a. [f. Cling +-t 1.] Apt to 
cling ; sticky, adhesive, tenacious. 

X708-X5 Kersey, Clingy, apt to ding, sticky, xra6 Peak- 
son in Phil. Tram. LXXXvI. 4x9 It was too soil, and, as 
the artists terms it, dingy, to receive the impression. Ibid. 
436 To render copper less dingy, or more brittle. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 32 The land .. of a very wet, 
cold and dingy nature. 

Clinic (kli'nik), shX and a.^ Also 7 -iok, 7~ 
-ique. [ad. L. cltnic-us, a. Gr. Khlvuc-bs of or per- 
taining to a bed, f. nXfvri a bed, f. ie\iveiv to cause 
to lean, slope, recline, etc.] 

A. sb. 

1. One who is confined to bed by sickness or in- 
firmity; a bedridden person, an indoor hospital 
patient. 

a 1626 Vaughan Direct, for Health (2633) S The childish 
doubts of cowardly Clinickes. 2651 Jer. Taylor Clerus 
Dom. 10 Confession of sins by the clinick or sick person. 
<zx7ix Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1722 II. 223 Clinicks from 
gradous God find sure Relief. 2887 E. Berdoe St. Ber- 
Hands 213 You are free to roam at large . . over the bodies 
of my dimes. 

2 . Ch. Hist. One who deferred baptism until the 
death-bed, in the belief that there could he no 
atonement for sins committed afrei’ that sacrament 
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x666 Sancroft 4x We are all Clmicks in this 

point ; would Saia have a Baptism^ in Reseive, a wash for 
alt our sins, when we cannot possibly commit any more, 
18x9 Pantologia III, Clinics .. signified those who re- 
ceived baptism on their death-beds. 
tS. A clinical phjsician. Ois. 

1751 Chambers Cyii s.v. Clinic, Clinicus is also used for 
a physician— In regard, phj'sicians are much conversant 
about the bads of the sick. Clinic is now seldom used but 
for a quack ; or for an empirical nuree, who pretends to have 
learned the art of curing diseases by attending on the sick. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to tlie sick-bed ; bed-ridden. 
Clinie baptism-, private baptism administered on 
the conch to sick or dying persons. Clinic con- 
vert : one converted when sick or dying. 

X636 Donne Stmi, Ixxvui. 802 Be thou therefore St. 
Cyprian’s Peripatetique and not his Clinique-Chrbtian, a 
waUring and not a Bedrid Christian. 167a Cave Prim. Chr. 
I. X. (1^3)294 Clinic baptism accounted less perfect. _ 1679 

t ijaasmKaPenit.Paraomdis.'v.i.vjY^ 236 The Clinickor 
eath-bed repentance. 1872 O. SuiFLEYtribxx.fcc/. Terms 
Aspersion was allowed of old in clinic baptism. 

2. = Cldtical I. 

* 7 S* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Clhtic,Jje Clerc pluerves, that 
Bscuiapius was the fiist who exercised the Clinic medicine. 
Clinic, cliniq^ue. [=F. diniqtte, ad. Gr. 
kKivucj} the clinic art or method.] (See quot.) 

X843 Graves Sysi. Clin. Med. i. g. 1858 Sir R. Christi- 
SOH m Life II. 273. x86g tr. Trousseau's Clin, Med. II. 3 
The clinic is the copestone of medical study. i88a Syd, 
Sec, Zejc., Clinic, the teaching of medicine or surgery at 
the bedside of a sick person, or the class accompanying the 
teacher. 

Clinic (kli-nik), a.^ Min. rare. [app. taken 
from the common stem of monoclinic, triclinic ^ f. 


Gr. KMv-tiv to bend.] Oblique. 

X879 Conte Ehm. Geol. 204 Syenite would differ from 
diorite in the form of the feldspar which in the former is 
orthic (orthoclase) and in the latter clinic (plagioclase). 

Clinical (kli’nikal), a. [f. as Cliitic -i- -al.] 

1 . Med. Of or pertaining to the sick-bed, spec, to 
that of indoor nospital patients : used in con- 
nexion with the practical instruction given to 
medical students at the sick-beds in hospitals ; e.p'. 

Clinical clerk, one who accompanies a hospital-physician 
in the wards, and keeps records of the cases ; Clinical lec- 
ture, a. lecture at the bedside of the patient upon his case; 
Clinieal wedicine, surgery, medicine or surgery as learnt 
or taught at the bedside, ‘usualljr applied to hospital prac- 
tice in which the physician, m going round the wards, com- 
ments upon the cases under his care’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
hence Clinical physician, surgeon \ Clinical ihermometer, 
a thermometer for ascertaining the patient's temperature, 
X780 Ann, Rez. ex6 Dr. John Parsons was unanimously 
elected Clinical Professor to the Radcliflfe Infirmary at 
Oxford, 1809 Med. 'prnl. XXI. 161 The cultivation of 
clinical medidne, or the actual superintendence of the treat- 
ment of diseases. 1835 Si. Thomad Hospital Rep, 83 , 1 will 
give you the words of my clinical clerk. xSfiy J Hogg 
Micrasc, I. ii, 105 An exceedingly^ simple . . form of micro- 
scope for the purposes of clinical instruction. 1878 Mark- 
ham Gt, Frozen Sea ii. x6 A clinical thermometer was in- 
serted into the mouth. X889 London Hasp, ^ Med. Coll. 
Prospectus 16 Graduates.. admitted to three months' Clini- 
cal Clerkship or Dressership, 

2 . Eccl. Administered on the sick-bed to one in 
danger of death. 

x8h Saints, Si. German ii. 17 After the Baptism 
he received on the bed of sickness, which the ancients 
called Clinical haptisnu 1846 C. Maitland Church in 
CatacomBs 120 TJnl^ in danger of death, when a clinical 
or death-bed reconciliation was permitted. x8ss Cdl. Wise- 
man Faiiola 37s Clinical baptism , . was administered by 
pouring or sprinkling the water on the head. 1876 M, 
Davies Vitorih, Loud, sag The b^tism of Rome ancf Eng- 
land [is] stigmatized [by the Greek Church] as ‘ clinical ’ only. 

CUxtically (klimikali), adv. [f. prec. -f-iiV'^.] 
In, a clinical manner ; by observations made at a 
patient’s bedside ; in clinical language or piaclice. 

x86a H. Macmillan in Moan. Mag, Oct. 467 It is not con- 
firm^ clinically. 1873-4 Hdm, Univ. Calender 97 Four 
Clinical Professors .. each Professor teaching clinically in 
separate Wards. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 70 Clinically, 
new growths are either benign or malignant, 

Climci^ (klini-Jan). Med, [ad. F. clinicien, 
f. L. clmic-iisi cf. physicianl\ A clinical ob- 
server or investigator, 

H. Wood (18791526 The chief inteiest of the 

clinician in. .muriate of ammonia centres in its effects when 
given continuously for some time. 1886 Brit. Med, Jml. 
9 Oct. 670/2 A fact , . unknown to clinicians. 

Cli'iiiciat. rare. = piec. 
x88x in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Cnnique : see Clinic sip 
Oliuk (kligk), ji.i [Goes with. Clink v.i Cf. 
Du. Mink."] 

1 . A sharp abrupt ringing sound, clearer and 
thinner than a clank, as of small metallic bodies 
or glasses struck together. 

_ e JDesir, Tn^s^SS The clynke & )>o clamour claterit 
aire. a 1553 Udall Royster D. in. iii. (Arb.) 45 He 
will go darklyng to his graue, Neque lux, neque cnw, ne- 
que mourners, neque clmke. 1562 PuAtR ASneid viir. (R.) 
Yngot gflddfis “witK clashing chnksj In blustrying forges 
blowne. 1^04 Shaks. 0 th. 11. iii. 234, 1 heard the clinke, 
and fall of Swords. x^Bt Cowpeh 7 ^ruth 140 Duly at dink 
of bdl to morning prayers. 1857 Holland Bay Path xxviii. 
347 Each drop struck the surface with a metallic, musical 
clink. x8s9 Max MOller Sc. Lang. Ser. 11. iii. 103 The 
lower notes are mere hums, the upper notes mere clinks. 


* 1 * b. To cry clink : to emit or produce a clink, 
to have a response. Obs. 

1607 CaMiiLMxStissyD'Amlois Plays 1873 II. 10 No man 
riseth by his reall merit But when it cries Clincfce m his 
Raisers spirit. 1637 W. Cartwright Royall Slave IJS.\ 
And make our hard irons cry_ clink in the close. 

2 . Mere asionauce of lime ; jingle. 

a 1716 South Sernt. (1717) VI. 101 The senceless, insignifi- 
cant clink and sound of a few, popular inisappli^ Words. 
178s Burns and Epist. Davie v, Some idle plan 0’ rhymin 
clink. X824 L. Murray Eng, Gram. 1 . 472 Such a construc- 
tion . . produces a regulaily returning clink in the period, 
which tires the ear. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 78 Soma 
other poet’s clink ‘ Thetis and Tethys ’. 

3 . Used imitalively of the sharp note of certain 
bii ds : hence Stone-clink, provincial name for the 
Stonechat (^PratitKola rttbicolci). 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 57 Stonechat. .Stone-clink. X885 
St. yas'. Gttz. 17 Aug. 6/2 Qne ‘clink’ of ihe stonechat. 
b. Sc. dial. A tell-tale (Jamieson). 

4 . dial. A smait sharp blow. [So Du. klink.'] 

1722 W. Hamilton IVatlate^s (Jam.) The yeomen, .lighted 
down; The first miss’d not a clink out o’er his crown. xSzo 
Scott Abbot xv, We must take a clink as it passes, so it is 
not bestowed in dowmight jll-will. 1881 Isle ofW. Gloss., 
Clink, a smart blow. 188S Elwortiiy IV. Somerset Word- 
bk.. Clink, a smack or blow. xB88 in Berksh. Gloss. 

5 . colloq. Sc. Money, coin, hard cash ; = Chink 4. 
X729 Ram.sav Tea.t. Misc. 14 The Warld is lul’d by Asses, 

And the Wise are sway'd by Oink. X789 Burns Let. J. 
Tennant, May ye get . . Monie a laugh, and monie a drink, 
An’ aye enough o' needfu’ chnk. CX817 Hogg Tales jj- Sk, 
II. 203 Such young ladies as were particulaily beautiful. . 
and had the clink. 

Clink, sb.^ [The evidence appeam to indicate 
thatlhe namewas proper to the Southwark ‘Clink*, 
and thence transferred elsewhere ; but the conveise 
may have been the fact. If the name was origin- 
ally descriptive, various senses of clink, e. g. ‘ to 
fasten securely ’(cf. ‘to getthe clinch.’, Clinchj^. 7), 
might have given rise to it. Cf. also Clink si.^^ 
The name of a noted prison in Southwark ; also 
used elsewhere (esp. in Devon and Cornwall) for a 
small and dismal prison or prison-cell, a lock-up. 

ISIS Barclay Egloges i. (1570) AI v/4 Then art thou clapped 
in the Flete or Clmke. x^3-87 Foxe A. M, (1596) 1464/1 
He was. .had to the Clinke, and after to the Counter in the 
Poultrie. xs7sGAScoiONE/f«-iffWks.(is87)i7i Therestwas 
close in clinke. idox Wood A th, Oxou. I. 32s Our author 
. . was committed first to the Gatehouse in Westminster, 
and afterwards to the Clink in Southwaik. X761 London 
Environs II. 147 Clink prison in Clink Street, belongs 
to the liberty cf the Bishop of Winchester, called the Clink 
liberty . . It is a very dismal bole where debtors aie some- 
times confined. 1777 Howard Prisons Eng. 380 {Ply- 
mouth Town Goof) Two rooms for Felons . . One . . the 
Clink, seventeen feet by eight, about five feet and a half 
high, with a wicket in the door seven inches by five to 
admit light and air. 1836 Marryat faphei Iviii, I was 
thrust into the clink, or lock-up house, as the magistrates 
would not meet that evening. 1863 Sala Cc^t. Dung. 1. 
iv. 112 A Clink, where wantons are sent to be whipped and 
beat hemp. x88o fV. Comaa. Gloss., Clink, a sm^l room 
where vagabonds and drunkards are confined. 

Clink, sb.^ 1 colloq. A very small poor ale, 
brewed chiefly for the use of harvest labourers. 

1863 ^ia.KCapt.Dcmg. Lix. 266 A miserable hovel of an inn 
. .where they ate their rye-bread and drank their sour Clink, 
t Clink, sb.^ Obs. rare~\ 

[Meaning and origin uncertmn. The Glossary to first ed., 
professedly based on Spenser’s authority, explains it as 
‘key-hole ; for the word in such a sense no etymology is 
known^ and the reference to clicket is quite erroneous. 
Some identify the word with Du. klink, Ger. and D.t. 
klinke, Sw. klinlio,^ (also Fr. clinche, clenche) * latch of a 
door’. Cf. also ‘ clink, a small or fine crack A ddy Shef- 
Jield Gloss. 1888.] 

*S 79 Spenser Sheph Cal. May 251 Tho creeping close 
behmd the Wickets clincke, Preuelie, he peeped out through 
a chinck. [E. K. Gloss,, Chncke, a keyhole : Whose dimi- 
nutiue is clicket, vsed of Chancerfas a key.] 

t Clink, sb.fi Obs. rare. By-form of Clinch. 

x6m Leicester in Earl Straffoide Lett, I. 224 To con- 
clude with an Oxfoid Clink. « 

Clink (kligk), v.l Forms; 4 klyiik(e, 4-6 
clyiik(e, 6-7 cliQck(e, clinke, 6-olink. [A weak 
vb, found, with the sb. of same form, only from 
14th c. Du. has a strong vb. of identical form, 
klinken (MDu. klhicken and klinghen) ‘ to sound, 
clink, ling, tinkle’, for which ITG. has the str. 
klingen, OHG. chlingan, LG. klingen, EFris. 
klingen (filung, klungen) ‘to ring, sound’, and 
klinken {klunk, klnnken) ‘to clink glasses’, WFris. 
klinckjen, klingjen. Also Sw. klinga str. (OSw! 
thokUn^, klinka weak), ’Dss.kHngeBtx. ‘tosoimd, 
ring’, klinke ‘to clink glasses’. Thus there ap- 
pears a double stem-form, kling-, klink-, evidently 
(like the Lat. and Gr. words cited imder Clano) 
of echoic origin ; one of these forms was prob. a 
later modification perhaps expressing a variety 
of sound); the evidence appears to favour the 
priority of kling-. No trace of either form has yet 
been found in OE. (where there is a strong vb. 
clingan in an entirely different sense ; see Cling w.)' 
and thus we cannot tell whether ME. clinken 
went back with the Du. to an OLG. ^klinkan, or was 
of later adoption or origination in England. Cf. 


CIiINK-BASALT. 

the still later Clank, and its correspondence with 
Du. klmk. The sense-development is greatly 
parallel to that of clank ; the transition from 
sound to sudden action is a common one, esp. in Sc. ; 
cf. bang, boom, bum, chop, clank, clap, pop, etc. 
(Rare by-forms are ileuk, clinch, tlingl-ji 

1 . intr. To make the sharp abiupt metallic sound 
described under Clink sbP 

C1386 Chaucer /’ ffrrf. T. 336 They herde a belle clynke 
Biforn a cors was caried to his giaue. CX440 P^-omp. 
Parv. 82 Clynkyn, v. clyppyn [AT. clynkyn, v. chymyn]. 
1513 Douglas Mueis ix. xiii. 67 Hys bos helm rang and 
soundit, Clynkand abowt hys half heddis with dyn. 1563- 
87 Fold A.^M. (1684) III. 4 That metal clinketh well X684 
H. More Answer 325 That old Proverb, As the fool think- 
eth, so the hell clinketh. c 1720 Prior and Hymn Callim. to 
Apollo Poems (1754) 244 The sever'd bars Submissive clink 
against their biazen Portals. 1850 Tennyson In Mem, 
exxi, Thou hear’st the village hammer clink. 1864 Skeat 
tr. Uhlmid's Poems 360 Merrily clink the beakers tall, 
b. intr. To ring as a report. Sc. 

1825-76 Jamieson s. v., ‘ It gaed clinkin through the town.’ 

2 . trans. To cause (anything) to sound in this 
way ; to strike together (glasses or the like) so that 
they emit a sharp ringing sound. 

1:1386 Chaucer Shipman's Prol. 24 , 1 shal clynkyn [»• r. 
blenken, klynken] yow so mery a belle That I shal wakyn 
al this companye. 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. Ixv. (R.), Some 
howle, some weepe, some clinke their iron chaines. 1604 
Shaks. 0 th, u, iii. 71 And let me the Cannakin clinke, 
clinke. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 34 f 13 Anthea .saw 
some sheep, and heard the wether clink his bell. X855 
Thackeray Newcomes^ g Some wags . . clinked their 
glasses and rapped their sticks. 

3 . intr. Ofwords, etc.: To jingle together, to rime. 
1729 Swift Direct. Bh~thday Song, Yet I must except 

the Rhine, Because it clinks to Caroline. 1785 Burns and 
Epist. Davie iv, For me, I’m on Patnassus' brink Rivin' 
the words to gar them clink, a 1800 Lloyd Rhyme 
(R.), How charmingly he makes them [couplets] clink, 
b. trans. To make (words or verses) jingle. 

1724 Ramsay Teec-t. Misc. (1733) I. as Ye see I clink my 
verse wi* rhime. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. ivorld xl. They have 
done nothing but clink rhymes, .for years together. 

4 . To clink it is said in Sc. of birds uttering 
their notes. (Cf. Clank v. a.) 

15x3 Douglas AEncis xii. Prol. 236 The merll, the mavys, 
and the nychtineale, With mery notis myrthfully furth 
brest, Enforsing mame quha mycht do clynk it best. 

6 . intr. To move with a clinking sound, made 
either by the feet or by articles carried or woni. 

x8x8 Scott Leg. Montr. iv, ‘ Here’s the fourth man coming 
clinking in at the yett.’ 0x863 Thackeray Mr, AH’s. 
Berry il, They clink over the asphalte , , with lacquered 
boots. 

6 . trans, ‘ To beat smartly, to strike with smart 
blows ’ (Jamieson). Cf. Clink sb.i 4, Clank v. 7. 

7 . Sc. Expressing quick, sharp, abmpt actions 
(such as produce a clinking sound ; cf. ClaP v. 
iV>) ; e. g. Clink away, to snatch away ; Clink 
doivn, to clap down, put down sharjjly ; Clink 
on, to clap on ; Clink up, to seize up rapidly. 

Some of these may be compared with the corresponding 
use of Clank v. 6, clink down being a shaiper and less 
noisy act than clunk down,', but In most there seems to 
bean instinctive as.sociation with Cleek, Click, Clitcii, to 
clink tvway, clink up, being to cleek anvay or np, with a 
sudden and deft action. 

1718 Ramsay Chrisis Kirk iii. xii, A creel bout fou of 
muckle steins They clinked on his bock. 1791 A. Wilson 
Eppie (J Deil Poet._ Wks. 85 Clootie, shapet like a burd, 
Flew down ..And clinket Eppie’s wheel awa'. x8x6 Scott 
Antiq. xxxviii, ‘ Ane 0’ the clerks, .will clink down, in black 
and white, as muckle as wad hang a man.’ — xl, ‘ When .she 
has clinkit hersell down that way . .she winna speak a word.’ 
b. Also intr. (lor rejl^ 

1785 Burns Holy Fair x\. Happy is that man , . Wha’s ain 
dear lass.. Comes clinkin down beside him 1 1858 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. i. (i860} 92 Before the sale cam on, in God’s 
gude providence, she just clinkit aff. 1834 Wilson Tales 
of Borders (1863) 1. 156 Ye’ll just clink down beside me. 
Clink (kliqk), Z/.2 north. Eng. and Sc. AlsC 5 
cleyugk, 6 clenk. [Northern form corresp. to 
Clinch, Clench ; identical in form and sense with 
Du., EFris., LGer. klhiken, Da. klinke, Sw. klinka. 
Clink is prob. simply a later phonetic form of clenk~ 
clmch OE. cleftc(e)an, the change of -eng, -enk, to -ing, 
-iV^, being usum in ME. ; cf. think from OE. {peticun, also 
stink, stench, blink, blench, bink, bench, earlier benk ; also 
Ingltsh = English. But klmk might be the Danish or LGer. 
word, andc/zHc 4 a result of its action upon cleuch.\ 
trans. To clench, livet, fix or fasten with nails or 
rivets. Hence Clinked.///, a. 

X440 [see Clench p.i i]. It sail be cleyngked. cxtfio 
Tffwneley Myst,, Crucijixio 219 For to clynk and for to 
dryfe Therto I am fulle piest. 01568 Sempill Satiates 
(X872) 23° A littill Fleminge berge OflF clenkett wark. 
1583 Stanyhorst Poems (Arb.) 138 An armoure, With 
gould ritchlye shrined, wheare scaals be ful horriblye 
clmcked. c 1768 Ross Rock ^ VFee Pickle Tow (Jam.), 
A pair of grey hoggers well clinked henew, 1793 Smeaton 
Edys^ieL, § 51 Double plank, cross and cross, and clinked 
togsdier. ^ 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, Yonder gay 
Chief . . will soon find on his shoulders with what sort of 
blows I clink my rivets I 

Cllnkant, obs. form of Clinquant. 
Cliuk-'ba’salt = Clinkstone. 

x8x8 B. O’Reilly Greenland \s Basalt.. with an irregu- 
l^ty, but riiarpness of fracture, like that of the rock, clmk 
basalt, on which stands the casue of Edinburgh. 
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Cliuk-clank, Also olink-to-clank. [See 
CiiiifE s6.^, A succession or alternation of 
clinking sounds ; a senseless jingle of words, 
a 1790 Old Derbysh. Riddle, Clink, clank, under’t bank 
Ten agen four [A milkmaid milking], 1679 Penn Addr. 
Prot. 156 The Priesthood . . by their usurpt Commission of 
Apostleship, their pretended Succession, and their Clink 
Clank of extraordinary Ordination. 1888 Elworthy W. 
Somerset Worddik., Comin clink-to-clank along the road. 

Clinker (kli-gkai), sbA Also 7 (in sense i) 
clincard, -art, -ar. [ 17 th c. ad. earlier Dn. 
kUtukaerd (Kilian), in mod.Du. and LG. klinker, 
f. klinken to sound, ring. The oririnal suf&x -abd 
has been weakened to -er both in Du. and Eng.] 

1. A very hard kind of brick of a pale colour, 
made in Holland, and used for paving. 

1641 Evelyn Diary^ (187a) I. 26 That goodly aqueduct [at 
Amsterdam] so_ curiously wharfed with Elincard brick 
[earlier edd.^ clincars (a kind of white sun-baked brick]], 
which likewise paves the streets. 1662 Gerbier Priiic, 
33 White or yellow (twice burnt) Flanders Bricks, in Dutch 
called Clinkart, 1M3 — Cotatsel 5S Clinkarts are very fit 
for the Paving of Stables. 1756 Mbs. Calderwood 
(1884) 63 This soit of bricks they call clinkers, and are as 
hard as any flint. x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art I. 
187 In Holland, the streets are everywhere paved with a 
hard kind of bricks, known under the name of clinkers. 
x84a Gwilt Archit. 526 Dutch clinlftrs and Flemish bricks 
vary little in quality. 

2. a. A brick whose surface has become vitrified 
by exposure to intense heat in the kiln or clamp, 
b. A mass of bricks fused by excessive heat, and 
adhering together. 

x6S9 T. Willsford Arc/iit. 2 Those [bricks] next the fire 
are best burnt, and such as have naturally much Niter, or 
Salt-peter in them, with the violence of heat will run, as if 
glaz’d over for perpetuity : these some call Clinckers. X727 
Bradley Ram. Diet. s. v. Brick, The best and most lasting 
are those that lie next the Fire, have a Gloss upon them, 
and are call'd Clinkeis. x84a Gwilt Archit. 526 Burrs and 
clinkers are such bricks as have been violently burnt, or 
masses of several bricks run together in a clamp or kiln. 
x88i Mechanic 526 Filled up with rough stones, brick bats, 
clinkers from the brick fields. 

3. A hard mass formed by the fusion of the earthy 
impurities of coal, lime-stone, iron ore, or the like, 
in a furnace or fo^e ; a mass of slag. 

X769 Phil. Trans. 1 ^ 1 . 70 A kind of (Sinker, extracted 
flxim the ashes of sea coal. vj^Aniiq in Ann. Reg. zss/s 
The cinders or clinkers produced in a lime-kiln. 18x7 
Pettigrew Mem. Leitsom II. 263 Like the clinkers or slag 
. .left in the distiller's and brewers furnaces. 1854 CMmb. 
yrnl. I. 201 A kind of coal which does not produce clinkers 
— that is, large cinders. X877 N. IV, Ltncolnsh, Gloss., 
Clinkers, iron slag used for mending highways. 

4. A mass of hardened volcanic lava. 

1850 Dana Geol, iii. x 6 a Lava and scoria in immense 
masses, piled together in the utmost confusion. They ate 
styled Clinkers or clinker fields. i86a — Man, Geol, 694 
The hardened crust breaks up like ice on a pond, but makes 
black and rough cakes and blocks 100 to 10,000 cubic feet 
in size, v/hich lie piled together over acres or square miles. 
Such masses are.. called clinkers. x88o Q, Rev. Jan. 227 
The tents had been pitched among masses of clinkers. 

6 . A scale of oxide of iron formed in forging, 
b. A red powder used to polish steel. 

1884 F. Britten Watch ^ Chekfn. 220 The coarsest [red 
stuff] known as ‘Clinker’, is used for giving a surface to 
steel after it is tempered. 

6 . Comb,, as clinker-Jield, -hill, etc. ; clinker- 
bar (see quot.). 

1850 Weale Tecim. Diet,, Clinher-bar, in steam-engines, 
the bar fixed across the top of the ash-pit for supporting the 
rods used for clearing the fire-bars. x8so Dana Geol. iii. 
163 note. The pahoihoi repons of Hawaii are often more 
extensive than the associated clinker-fields. _ 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shrofsh, Word-bk., Clinker-hills, high heaps of 
iron dross cinders. 

Cli'nker, sb.^ [f. Clink z/.^ + -eb.] 

1. He who or that which clinks. 

2. spec. a. pi. Fetters {slang), b. A kind of 
West Indian cricket : see quot. 

c xfioo B, B. Diet. Cant. Crew, Clinkers, the Irons Felons 
wear m Gaols. 1730 ( 5 . Hughes Barbadoes 86 The Clinker, 
or Gully-Bell. .Is of the Cricket kind, and derives its name 
from the tinkling noise it makes at night. 

3. Comb, clinker-bell, dial. 

X847-78 Halliwell, Clinker-bell, an icicle. x888 Pulman 
Rustic Sk. in Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk.,J ackyiost 
an’ the clinker-bells all be a-past. 

Cli'nker, sb:^ [f. Clink -eb.] 

1 . He who or that which clinches ; a clincher. 
X656 S. Holland Earn 46 Whether Orlando Smith or 

Oswald, Clinker. 

2. Jig. A clenching statement, etc. ; a clencher. 

1733 Swift Life 4 - Char. Dean^ S~i,, A protestant's a 

special clinker. It serves for Sceptic and freethinker. x88o 
S. W. Lineoltish. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clinker, a clincher, or 
clencher. I gave him a clinker (Le, a convincing argument^ 

3. A dinch-nail, 

x88i Miss Jackson Shrofsh,^ IVord-bk-, Clinker, a nail 
used by shoemakers for protecting the toes of heavy hoots. 
xSaS Sheffield Gloss., Clinker, a strong nail for shoes. 

H In the two following there is probably a mixture 
of associations with Clinkbb 2, and perh. Clinkeb 1. 

4. A smart sharp blow. dial, and colloq. 

a X863 Thackeray Mr. #• Mrs. Berry Berry . . delivers 
a clinker on the gown-boy’s jaw. xtop in Skrqpsh. W n-d- 
hk. 1883 in Hasnpsh. Gloss. 1887 5 '. Chesh, Gloss,, Clinker, 
a smart blow, generally on the head. 

Vol. II. 


6. slang, (see quot.) (?) Obs. 

c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Clinker, a crafty Fellow. 
1733 so in New Cant. Diet. 1736 in Bailey (folio). 

6. Comb, cliaker-built a. ; applied to ships and 
boats, the external planks of which overlap each 
other below, and are fastened together with clinched 
copper nails : now practised only with small craft. 
Hence clinker is used in many combinations, some- 
times becoming almost adjectival : cf. Clinohkb. 

1769 [see Clincher 6] Clinker-builL Hull Advertiser 
21 Jan. 2/3 A boat about fouiteen feet long, and six feet 
wide, clinker built, 1837 J. Macculloch Proofs Atirib. 
God III. 282 The lines on. a clinker built vessel . . possess a 
grace or beauty to which no one is insensible. 1883 St. 
fames's Gas. 9 Nov., These old Yorkshiremeii are now 
nearly the only clinker-built vessels of any size left. 

*S9* Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (1835) 252 To my wifie my clinkere 
lightner, with all her geare. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shiphuild. 
181 The clinker arrangement was prevalent . . until it was 
superseded by the now almost universal mode of plating. 
1887 Daily News 18 Oct. a/^ The following ^tures were 
arrayed, .the University Clinker Fours. 

+ Cli’nker, w.i OSs. pfreq. or dim. of Clinq ; 
cf. hang, hanker."] To cause to shrink or shrivel up. 

1382 Batman On BarthoL XL iiL 159 Hee [the wind] 
..maketh the bodies on earth rough, and clinkereth with 
hia coldnesse and drynesse, and maketh ainewes to be con- 
strained. [But the word might be an error for (^likkerv.] 

Clinker (kli-gkai), vA [f. Clinkeb j3.1] To 
form a clinker in biuning. Hence Clinkered 01. a. 

x866 Pall Mall G. No. 386. 14S3/2 A piece of chnkered 
coke 1879 Miss jAatsoN Shrofsh. Word-bk. s.v.. Coals are 
said to clinker when they cake firmly together in burning. 

Cli'nker, [f. Clinkeb jASj tmns. To se- 
cure or strengthen with clinkers. Cli'nkered 
ppl. a., (shoes) studded with nails, ironed. 

1824 Heber Narrative (1828) 1 . i6p A number of canoes 
. .many of them, .like those which I have lately seen, clink- 
ered. x8fi8 E. Waugh Chirrup, Young Chirrup donn'd 
his clinker t shoon. Mod. Newspr., [Rustics] trampling with 
their clinkered hoots over delicate marble slabs. 

tCli'ukery, a. Obs. rare. [Apparently f. 
Clinkeb z».1 -t. The actual history however is 
obscure, for our only example of the vb. is of 
much later date than the adj., and in fact occurs in 
Batman’s alteration of Trevisa’s * make]? clynkery ’.] 
Contracted or shrivelled with heat or cold. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. vL (Tollem. MS.), 
Somer drye}> mareis and mores and waste]> moysture and 
makeh hem roiue and harde and clynkery [so X493 ; ed. 
X582 clinkerie ; Lat. desiccat, et exasperat, et induraf\ and 
full of pittes and holes. Ibid, xi. iii. He [the North Wind] 

. .makeli bodies on erjje ronje and klynkery with his cold- 
nesse and drynesse [terra et corporumfacit asperitates\, 

[Cllnket. a. An error in Phillips ed. 1696 
(and some later diets.) for Clink in Spenser. D. 
A misprint in Bailey (Halliwell, etc.) for Clinkeb. 

X696 Fhillifs, Clinket, old word, a Key-hole; whose 
Diminutive is Clicket a Key ; used by old Chaucer. S72X- 
Bailcv, Clinket, a crafty Fellow. 1847^78 in Halliwell.] 

Clinki^ (kli'ijlag), vbl. sb. [f. Clink v.^ -f 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Clink; the 
making of a sharp metallic sound. 

c X386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr. Frol. 28 Ffor sikerly nere 
clynkyug of youre belles That on youre bridel hange on 
euery syde..I sholde er this ban fallen doun for sTeepe. 
13x3 Barclay EzIoms ii. (xsyo) B iv/3 The wretched lazar 
with clinking ofhis bell, x^ Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. Lv. 50 
A long Lease for the clinking of Pewter. 1844 Aub. Smith 
A dv. Mr. Ledbury ii. The clinking of the cups and saucers. 

Cli'ukintf , ppl. a. [f. Clink vA + -ing 2 j 

1. That clmks or tinkles. (In quot. 1856 there 
may be a reference to Clinkeb sbA 4 ) 

X7X4 Gav Trivia Poems 1745 I. 143 Safe thro’ the wet on 
clinking pattens tread. X760 Goldsm. Cit. World Ixxxv, 
Ye dear three clinking shillings in my pocket's bottom. 
1836 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) ll. xiii. lii. 272^ He stood 
upon the shoulder of a volcano, among the clinking scoris. 
1871 Palcrave Lyr, Poems 10 The dinking bell. Far oflF, 
yetiiigh. 

2. slang. Used intensively, as adj. or adv., like 
chopping, clipping, •whacking, rattling, etc. 

x868 Daily Tel, 6 Tune, Vermouth was a clinking good 
horse. 1876 Daily News 28 Oct. 6/4 There was a clinking 
finish for the Feather Plate. 1880 L. J. Jennings Rambles 
among Hills gs The driver . . declared that it [the bridge] 
was a ‘ clinkin’ good one '. 

Gli'ulcstone. Min. [After Ger. klingstein : so 
called ftom its clinking like iron when stmek.] A 
compact felspathic rock, generally of a greyish-blue 
colour, and distin^ished from grey basalt by its 
lower specific gravity. 

x8xi Pinkerton Petral. 1. 73 Clink-stone . . has no sort of 
relation to the family of basalts. 1830 Daubeny A tout. 
The. xii. (ed. 3) 418 Clinkstone, .has been shewn by Gmelin 
to be an inrimate mixture of glassy felspar with a zeolite. 
1876 Page .<4 Text-bk, Geol. viL 134 The clinkstones or 
phonolites diflfer little from the basalts in composition. sBjj 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile xvii. 456 They [the stones] ring 
like clinkstone when struck. 

Gli'nlram-cla'iikiiiii., also clinkum-clauk, 
= Clink-clank, or expressing a trochaic variety 
of the same sound. 

1603 Tryall Chev, n. i. in Bullen O. PI. IH. 283 Tis the 
trlcke of most of tliese Sergeants, all clincum clancum. 
1769 in Chambers Scot. Songs (1829) 42 Wi’ clinkum-clan- 
kum ower their crowns. The lads began to fa’, then. x8x6 
J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 175 This wonderfully poetic, 
clinkam clankum generation. 1856 Masson Ess., Th. Poetry 


444 The clinkum- clankum of a bell. 1887 Stevenson 
Underw. ii. v. 8g The clinkum-clank o' Sabbath bells. 
Glino- (klai-nu). Min. Combining form of Gr. 
stem K\a>- in the sense of ' sloping, inclining ’ (cf. 
uKiv-ri bed, k\tv-hv to slope, slant, d/eAti/^s unbent) ; 
used in connexion with the monoclinic system of 
crystals, characterized by one plane of symmetry. 

1. In names of minerals, as CU'uocliloxe [Gr. 

green], a mineral resembling ChloBITE, 
but crj'StaUizing on the monoclinic system ; also a 
synonym for CoBUNDOFEiLlTE. Cll’noclase, also 
Cliao'clasite [xAdo-is fracture, f. k\A-uv to break], 
a monoclinic suhtranslucent arsenate of copper. 
Clino'crocite [Kpd/c-or saffron], a yellow sulphate 
of alumina of nnceitain composition. Cliuoe'dxlte, 
a synonym of Tetbahedbite. Clinohii'niite 
[see Huhite], a monoclinic species of humite. 
Cliuophss’lte [Gr. tpaios dusky, dark], a hydrous 
sulphate of lion, potassium, and sodium, resulting 
from the decomposition of pyrites. (Dana.) 

1831 Amer. ^rnl. Sc. Ser. ii. XII. 341, 1 propose., the 
name clinochlore, in allusion to the great obliquity between 
the optic axes, and its green color. 1863-72 Watts Diet. 
Ghent. S.V. Clinochlore, The crystals of clinochlore are hemi- 
hedral, and have a micaceous structure. 1830 Dana Min. 
700 Cllnoclase. 1882 Ibid. App. in. s8 Clinocrocite. 1879 
— Man. Min. zBx Clinohumite is monoclinic. 1882 — Mtn, 
App. III. 28 Clinophaeifce. 

2. In other words : as Cllnoba'sic a. = clitio- 
rhombic. Clinodia'gonal, a. sb. the inclined axis 
in the monoclinic system of crystals ; b. adj. per- 
taining to, or in the line of, this axis. Clino- 
Iie'dric, ‘ applied to forms of crystals in which the 
co-ordinate planes are not perpendicular among 
themselves ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). CUuopi'nacoid 
[Gr. wivaf, viva/c-os a board], one of the three 
principal planes in the monoclinic system, running 
parallel to the vertical and inclined axes. Clino- 
rho-jxiblc a., -xh.o'in'bold, crystallizing in an 
oblique rhombic form, monoclinic. 

x888 F. H. Hatch Gloss. Terms Rocks, Monoclinic . . 
Synonyms, Clinohasic, Clinorhombic, 1879 Rutley Stud, 
Rocks X. 02 Cleavage parallel to the base wd clinodiagonal. 
Ibid, 93 The sectional plane almost coincides with the clino- 
pinakoid. 1858 Thudichum Upne 48 Chloride of Sodium 
crystallizes in clino-rhombic piisms of great lustre. 

3. Also prefixed to certain crystallographic forms 
when in the monoclinic system, as clino-dome, 
-prism, -0ramid. 

Glin,ograpli(kbi’ndgrQf). [f.CLiNO-f-OBAPH.] 
x888 Athenseum 14 Apr. 472/3 The ingenious clinograph 
of Mr. Maegeorge— an instrument for ascertaining the de- 
flection of a bore-hole. 

Glinographic (kldiudgrse'fik), a. [f. Clino- 
+ Gr, 'fpaipiK’OS of -writing or drawing : see -lo.] 
Pertaining to that mode of projection In drawing, 
in which the rays are assumed to fall obliquely on 
the ]plane of projection. In mod. Diets. 

CllUOid (kloi'noid), a. Anat. [ad. mod. L. 
clindides, f. Gr. Rhlv-s] bed ; see -oiD ; cf. F. cli- 
noide^ Resembling a bed: applied to the four 
processes or apophyses of the sphenoid bone, from 
their resemblance to the knobs of a bedstead, or 
from enclosing a quadrilateral space. (Littre.) 

Clinoid plate, the posterior boundary of the pituitary fossa 
of the sphenoid bone. Clinoid ridge, •wall, one of the two 
transverse v'ertical walls of cartilage before and behind the 
pituitary body in the cranium of embryo fowls. 

1741 Monro Atiat, (ed. 3) xi6 On the internal Surface of 
this Bone three Apophyses . . are commonly described . . 
which are called Clinoid, from their Resemblance to the 
Supporters of a Bed. 1834 Owen in Circ, Sc, (c 1865] II. 
77/2 Weil defined., by the. posterior clinoid processes. x88i 
Mivart Cat 69 The clinoid plate. i88a Syd, Soc. Lex. s.v. 
Clinoid, Clinoid walls . .are situated in front of the anterior 
termination of the notochord, 
b. subst. = Clinoid process. 

X834 Owen iaCirc. Sc, II. 86/2 The sella turcica is deep, 
and well defined by both the anterior and posterior clin- 
oids. 

Clinometer (hbinp-mztw). [f, Cliho- + fierpov 
measure.] A measmer of slopes and elevations. 

1. An instrument for measuring the dip of mineral 
strata or for determining the slope of cuttings, 
embankments, etc. ; also for taking altitudes. 

xSxx Edin, Rev. XIX. 222 The compass for measuring 
the hearings of the strata, and the clinometer for estimating 
their dip. i8fa Phillips Vesttv, vhi. 240 By an observa- 
tion ivith our clinometer the height seemed meater. 1879 
Le ( 3 Iomte Elent. Geol. 176 A clinometer^. 'The most con- 
venient form is a pocket compass containing a pendulum 
to indicate the angle of dip. 

2. Applied to various other instruments for 
measuring (a,) the angle of elevation of a rifle ; 
(b.) the roll of a ship at sea ; also (o.) ‘a car- 
penter’s tool for levelling up sills and other hori- 
zontal framing-timbers ’ (Knight Diet. Mich.), 

x8^ Daily Tel. 20 Aug., Competitors may use the clino- 
metw to tiJee the angle of elevation . . The clinometer may 
also he used to re-adjust the angle of elevation during trial. 
X883 Lady Brasssy The Trades 18 The clinometer, .having 
registered a roil of 30° to port and 40° to starboard on the 
night of the stonri, decline to register any more. 
Clinometnc (kloinomctrik), a. =next. 
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Clinometrical (klainflme'trikal), a, [f. Clino- 

METEB + -10 4 -AL 1.] 

1 . Pertaining to or determined by the clinometer. 

i88s LadyBrassey The Trades 379 The perwtual rolling 

and tobiiing of the vessel had warned us that. . the maximum 
clinometrical angle of the swing-table would ere long be 
reached. , 

2 . 3 Jtn. Pertaining lo the measurement of oblique 
crystalline forms. 

Cliuometry (klain^>"metri). [f. Clino* + 
-ficrpta measuring.] The measurement of the in- 
clination of strata. In mod. Diets. 

C liwq ^naiffc (kli'qkant), a. and si. Also 7 cUn- 
ksxit, -cquant, -okartt, -cant. [a. F. cliftqtuait 
clinking, tinkling, pr. pple. of obs. vb. elinquet', 

a. Du. kUnken to dink, ring. Found in 15th c. 
in or clittquant gold in thin plates, leaf-gold.] 

A. adj. Glittering with gold or silver, and hence 
with metallic imitations of diese; tinselled, 'dressed 
in spangles’ (J.). 

iggi Sylvester Battail ofivry 184 Hee doth not nicely 
prank In clinquant Pomp. .But arm'd in Steel. i6n Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, 1. 1. m The Fren ch, All Clinquant all in Gold , like 
Heathen Gods Shone downe the English. 1623 Fij;tcher 
& Rowley Maid Mill v. ii, A clinquant petticoat of some 
rich stuff, To catch the eye, i6m Brome Spanigus Garden 
in. V, Courtiers Clinquant, and no count^eit stuffe won 
'hem. 1658 Osborn Adv. Son (1673) aoo A gentile Garb 
and decent Habit : yet. .not Clinckant or Rich, since Gold 
lace, Rings or Jewels, hath not seldom, rendred Travellers 
the prey of Braves and hlurderers. 1676 Shadwell Vir- 
iuoso in. i. Fine sparks.. very clinquent, slight, and bright 
. .make a very pretty show at first ; but the Tinsel-Gentle- 
men do so tarnish in the wearing. 1839 Freaer’s Mag. 115 
In ‘ clinquant gold ' the sovereign sun walks round. 

'b.Jig. 

1613 Chafhan Masgnt Intis Crt, Plays 1873 III. no 
Inure thy souldiers to hardnes, tis honorable, though not 
clinkant. 168s Shadwell Medal £p. Ab, He has an easi* 
ness in Rime, and a knack at Versifying, and can make a 
sli^t thing seem pretty and clinquant. 

D. sb, ^Fr. clinquant short for or clittquant, 
and originally meant real gold in leaf or thin 
plates, used for decorative purposes. Thence it 
was extended to imitations.] 

1 . Imitation of gold leaf ; tinsel ; Dutch gold. 

i6gi Ray N, C. IVds., ClittcguaHi, brass thinly wrought 
out into leaves. 1874 Kmkht Diet. Mech. I. 65/2 s.v. 
AUt^, Clinquant, same asy'ellow copper, Dutch gold. 

2 . Literary or artistic ' tinseP, false glitter. 

xyii AonisoN Sput. No. s f s, I . . agree with Monsieur 
Boileau, that one Verse in Virgil is worth all the Clincant 
or Tinsel of Tasso [le clinquant dtt TasseX syda-yx H. 
Wauole Veriue's Anted. Paint. (S786) 111 . 27 Lely sup- 
plied the want of taste with clinquant. 1839 PraseVs Mag. 
XIX. 6s The worst portion of the silly bits of clinquant 
strung together, and called gems of beauty. 

Clint (klint), sb. Chiefly Sc. Obs. exc. dial. 
Also olynt, klynte. [a. Da. and Sw. Hint OSw. 
ilinter, Icel. kletir, rock. Cf. Clet.] 

1 . A hard or flinty rock ; a hard rock projecting 
on the side of a hill or river, or in the bed of a 
stream ; a part of a crag standing out between 
crevices or fissures. 


rtxggo Cursor M. X75qo (Cott.) pit caitif luus sent inti 
chntt^ and into dous To s^e iesu. a 1400-^ Alexande 
^30 Jit fand he clouen btu3e be clynt twa crasid gatis. 153 
Bellbhdev Livy (1822] Introd. 8 The passage and streme 
.^ull of crag and dint. 1845 yml. /?. Aerie, Site. Eng 
VI. 1. -gs Nibbling out. .every patch, .up to the very teeth c 
the hard and sturdy grey dints. 

2 . Curling. 'A rough, coarse stone, always firs 
thrown off . , as being most likely to keep it 
place on the ice ’ (Jam.). 

lyto D. Davidson Seasons xi6 (Jam.) 'Gainst the her< 
[he] Dang frae his dint a flaw. 

•bCIiutj dent, v. Obs. exc. dial. By-form o: 
deriv. form of Clink, clinch, clench. 

(Were it not for the mod. dial, use, we might suspec 
misprint of t for k in the quotations.) 

*S 75 Tuhberv. Falconrie 226 It shall not bee amysse, t( 
dyiite or nwle them faste tgeether. 165s Fuller Ch. Hist 
in. HI. § aB The Statute of Prsmunire' . .clinted [ed. (1845' 
the naile which now was driven in. 188] 
t.fVight Gloss,, clenched ; applied to horse-shoes 

Cli*nting, vbUsb. rare~^. App. altered froir 
clinking, ? to express a modified sound. 

e x8to ^ackeeay Peg of Limavaddy, Mountains stretch'* 
around, Gloomy was their tinting, And the horse’s hoof 
Made a dismd dinting, 

Glintonite (klimtanait). Min. piamed, 182S 
after De Witt Clinton ; see -ixe.] A variety (or i 
synonym) of Seybert t-pe . 

1^3,1 Anur. yrnl. Sc. ^X. xjg Dr. Torrey presentei 
(Chntonite> from Orange Co. 1843 L. C. Bec 
Min. iv. K 36a The name clintonite was mven it by th 
discoverers in honor of De WittClinton. x868 in Dana 
G linty (klrnti), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. Clint si 
4 - -Y.] Consisting of or characterized by dints. 

4 ® Cauld clynty dewis 
xyaS TtAMSAY Rohl. Richy ^ Sandy xx The efinty craigi 
r ^ Roxburghshire 1 . 270 The country roun 

fullofcUntyknolla « 

Ii Clio (klai'u). [Gr. KXstcO (f. to cele 

biate), proper name of the Muse of epic poetr 
^d history ; also of a sea-nymph, sister of Bero 
(whence the zoological sense).] 


1 . Zool. A genus of pteropods foimd in the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas : see quot. 

1835 Kirby ffab. ^ Inst. Anirn. I. ix. 268 The Boreal 
Clio . . has a gelatinous body, is defended by no shell, and 
affords food to the whales, etc. 

2 . Astron. The 84th minor planet or asteroid. 

1867 Lardher & Donkin Hatidhk. Astron. xv. 230 Clio 

. .was first observed on the asth of August, 1865, shining as 
a Stax of the tenth magnitude. 

Clip (klip), ©."I Forms : i dyppaa, (olioppen, 
oliopen), 2 -en, 3-4 duppeCn, 4 clep(pe, 4-6 
clyppe, clyp, depe, 4-7 olipp(e, (5 clype, 
klyppe), 4- clip. [OE. cly^an weak vb. 
OTeut. type *kluppjan : cf. OFris. kleppa in same 
sense (‘cfeppa and kessa' Richthofen) j Noith 
Fris. kUbin to kiss (Johansen) ; also ON. kl^pa to 
* clip pinch, and Ger. kluppe * barnacles, corn- 
tongs OHG. chluppa tongs, damp, split stick to 
grasp or hold. Outside Teutonic, Hildebrand 
in Grimm, s. v. klaftcr, compares Lilh. glbbti to 
embrace, and OSt\s.'f.gltbnJati,gliibiH to be seized.] 

1 . tram. To clasp with the arms, embrace, hug. 
arch, and dial. 

rggo LindUf. Cosp, Mark ix. 36 Clioppende [Rusltw. 
cliopende] wses. ciooo ASlfbic Gen. xxix. 13 Da aras he 
togeanes and clypte hine. «x^o Ureisunm Cott. Hoin. 
183 He openeb swa be moder hire eaimes hire leouc child 
far lo cluppen. e 1300 Beket 288 Hi custen hem faste and 
clupte, cx3ao R. Brunnc Medit. 152 Hys fete.. he clep- 
peb, and swetly kysseb-, CX386 Chaucer Merck. T. nog 
He kisseth hire and clippem hire ful ofte. _ 1432-50 tr. 
Higdeti (Rolls) VI. 343 A wulf was founde clippende the 
hedde of seynte Edmunde. X460 Lyieaus Disc . 578 That 
oonheld..A mayde yclepteynh3rsaime. ext/oo Dk. Mayd 
Etiilyn in Poet, Tracts (1842) 27 Bycause he coude clepe 
hei. She called hym a wh3T>pei. 1581 T. Howell Denises 
(1879) 229 Venus sonne, whom she doth clip and kisse. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. i. vi. 29 Let me clip ye In Armes as sound, as 
when I woo'd in heart, a 170X Scdley Poems "Wki,. 1722 
I. 19 He like the Bear of Love, her Body Clips, c 1840 
Hood Ballads, ' What can an old man do' , Love will not 
clip him. 2877 N. IV. Lincolush. Gloss. s.v., ‘ I seed 'em 
clippin' an cuddlin' one another ageati th* pin-fold.' 

cigj K. AIlfred Gregory's Past.y^ 298 Des worldgilp. . 
be hie clyppaS & lufiaS. xgoS Fisher Wks. 67 We . . 
studyously.. clyppe and In maner kysse it [sin]. 1633 P. 
Flltcher Pise. Eel. v. ii. The warmer sunne-.With firie 
? rms clipping the wanton ground, 18x9 B. Cornwall Dram. 
Si„ Julian the Apast. ii, Shall grave Clip us for ever in 
its chilling arms. 

C. transf. Said of amplexicaiil leaves. 

*S 97 Gerard Herbal i. cv. § 3. 174 Large leaves . , clip- 
ping or embracing the stalke round about. 

d. with advb. or prep, complement. 

cxjao R. Brunne Medit. 932 She clypped fayt up on heie 
brest. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. ix. (1495) 763 
Setyentes wrappyth and clyppyth themself togyder. c X530 
Spirit, Coitus. Fvij, Thai fynally I maye clyppe the to me. 

e. dbsol. and intr. 

c 1305 Land Cokatyne^ 173 in E. E, P, (1862) i6x pilk monk 
bat mepib best . . Of him is hope . . To be sone uadir abbot. 
2393 Langl P. pi. C. XXI. 464Clappe we in couenaunt and 
ech of ous cusse o^r, x^ Ferne Blaz Gentrie 63 That 
wife., which clepeth with her adulterer, Mirr. Plug,, 

Sabrina xm. 3 , 1 fast mine armes about her dipt did make, 
1607 Topsell (1653) 645 A swarm of Bees . . a Bay- 

tree did attain, Where leg in leg they cleaped fast [pedidus 
per mutua nexisi, 

2 . tram. To surroundclosely, encircle, encompass, 
‘ hug ’. Also with abotti, in. 

e8as Vesp. /’Jrtfferxlvii[i]. la YmbsellaS sion and clyppatS 
hie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. n. iv. (1495) 31 Aungels 
. . ben soo clypped wyth the haby te of vertues. 1587 Gold- 
ing De Momay iii 36 The dreadful! Sea which cleaps the 
same [the Earth] about. i6xs Drayton Poly-olb. i, 2 As 
Amphitrite clips this Hand Fortunate. 1782 Cowper Ex- 
^stulation 331 Yon fair sea, That clips Oiy shores. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 125 A snake her forehead clips. 1842 Sib 
H. Taylor Edwin v. v. (D.^ The Northmen . . clipped us 
round at Stoke. 


8. To grm tightly, clutch, hold in a tight grasp. 
aioQo Cwdmons Gen, 1369 (Gr.) Heafodswima heortan 
clypte. C14™ Henry Wallace ix. 147 The mekill barge 
had nocht thaim clyppyt fast. 15x3 Douglas ASneis xi. 
xiii. i6g The happy goishalk, we se . . The sylly dow . . he 
clyppis at the last. 1570-6 Lambardd Peramb. Kent (1826) 
3*9 When grace was done, The Bolle in hande she dipt. 
180X W ► Felton CarHas;es 1 . loo The standard-plates . . clip 
. . the transom- x868 W. Collins Moonst. 1 . 298 Some soft 
yellow .stuff, that, .clipped her tight (in the form of a jacket) 
round the waist. 

absol. 1377 Langl. P.PL B.xvii. 188 PowerehemfaillethTo 
t^ccheor to dawe, todyppe or to holde. 1706 Coleridge 
Des^y Nations, The air cUpp'd keen, the night was 
fanff d with frost. 


Glip (khp), Z1.2 [ME. cKpp-en, at first" northern 
and prob, a. ON. klipp-a (Norw., Sw. klippa, Ds 
klippe) in this sense. In same sense also LG. ha 
klippen (Schiitze), Fiis, (Wangeroog), klip-pen 
N.Fris, klappen, ileppen. 

*(^i*<*« klippen, was prob. identic 
wi th LG. kitten, to make a sharp sound, cited under Cli 
7 ' !™,. 3 ^PPhcation being transferred, as in clack, clici 
ctanfi, clink, clap, from the sound to associated sharp action: 
senses 6, 7, ana Clip xA.s 4, show that the notion of cuttin 
IS not inseparable from the word. There may also hat 
been onomatopoeic influence: in the utterance of clip, as ( 
mtp, therens a cut-short effect, which aptly suits the act.; 
1 . trans. To cut with scissois or shears, ofte 


with the notion of making li im and tidy. Also, to. 
To cut or snip (a part) away, off, out, from. 

ciaoo OrmiN 4106 To clippenn swa be cnapess shapp. 
1293 Gower Con/. II. 318 Out he dippetli. .Her tunge with 
a paire of shores, e 2538 Dewes in Palsgr. (x8sa) 956 To 
clyppe heares, tonser. 133S Coverdale ’per. xlviii. 37 All 
lieades shall be shauen, and all beerdes dipped [i6ix dipt] 
off. 1608 Shaks, Per. (Globe) v. iii. 74 This ornament . . will 
I dip to form. 1618 Bolton Florns 11. xv. 133 The matrons 
dipt the haire of their heads to make coidage for engins. 
1650 Fuller PAgwA 404 God, twice as it weie..dipt the 
treasures of the Temple with the cisers. 1664. IfivLLVN Kal. 
Hart. (1729) igS Dress up . . your Strawbery Beds, dipping 
away all their Runners. 1709 Stclle TatlerflQ. X12 W2 
[He] clipped the Wings.. of his innocent Captives. 1830 
Carlyle Latter-d, Pampk. v. (1872) 154 To clip off a bit 
of his eloquent tongue,,, 1873 C. Robinson N. S. I Vales 59 
The following paragraphs, clipped fioin tho .. Morning 
Herald. 1884 Law Times ^orja The man at the gale did 
not detain him to dip his ticket.^ absol. 1798 Bouthly Eng. 
Eclogues I, Tell me whcie to clip. 

fig, exseo Ormin 4248 Uss birrb clippenn all awe53 pe 
flseshess fule wille, 1871 B. Taylor Paust (1875) H. 11. ill. 
149 The fathei’s hour ofrapluic clips Hate from the hcait. 

b. To form or mark by clqjping. 

x68o Land. Can, No. 1549/4 Stollen. .a Black Biowti Nag 
..an R clipp'd on the near Buttock. 

c. phr. To clip the wii/gs of', lit. lo cut (a 
bird’s) wings short so as lo disable it from flight ; 
hence, to check an/'one’s aspirations or ambition, 
Clippie his strength, resources, or action. 

iggo Marlowe Massacre Paris iii. ii. Away to prison with 
him ! I’ll clip his wings. 2599 Mab&ion Slo. Villauie iti. 
viii. 213 1st possible such sensuall action lihuuld dip the 
wings of contemplation ? 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. i6i 
To dip tile Wings Of their Iiich-flying Arbitrary Kings. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Iltst, Ref, 11 . 339 If liu LOiild not 
succeed in clipping the wings of his restless ncigliliuur. 1874 
Blackie Self-iHlt. 10 To dip the wings of our coiiLcit. 

2 . spec. To cut the hair off ; to poll. 

C1386 Chaucer Milhr's T, 140 Wei koude he laten blood 
and dippe and shaue. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 95 ^ sdial not , . 
clip )>B hed in to round. 1535 Covluuall %'r. xvi. 3 No 
man shall clippc or shaue hiniselff for tliem. 1686 J. St it- 
JLANT Hist. Moiiast. Convent. 30 They aie brought to the 
Monastery, and then washed, clipped, and sliaved. 1859 
Jlphson Brittany viii. T31 Hair-nierchants. .travel through 
the country, clipping the heads of the peasant-girls. 

3 . spec. To shear (sheep) ; lo cut off (their fleece 
or wool). 

CX 30 O Ormin 1189 pe sheponfop Meodi?, patt mann itt 
dippepp. 1382 WvcLiF Gen. xxxi. 19 Laban was goon to 
the sheep that shulden be dipuid, 1483 Act x Rith. Ill, 
c. 8 § 14 The same Wooll. .[shall] be as it is dipped. 1523 
FnzHERB. Hitsb. § 44 Yf your shepe be iiuwe dyiiped, 
1610 Healey St. A ug, Citie of Gad 516 Like a Iamb when 
it is dipped, be [i. e. Christ] was silent. 1842 Biscitoi f 
Woollen Monuf. II. 128 The price is. .expected lo fall , . as 
soon as the flocks are clipped. 

absol. c 1420 Pallad. on Hitsb. i. xi64Toles forto geldc and 
clype and shere. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 20 A fairc day 
the day before hee cUppe, that the wooll may bee dry. 1U4 
Q. Victoria More Leaves 149 Women were silling close 
under the wall, also clipping. 

to. To yield on being clipped. 

SB79WRIGHTSON in Cassells TetJm. Ednc. IV. 2j8/x Theie 
were . . sheep in the pen that would dip as mudi or more wool. 

4 . Spec. To mutilate (cun'ent coin) by fraudu- 
lently paling the edges. 

1494 Fabyan VII. 386 The Kynges coygne . . was clypped 
and washed in suche wyse that it was therby wonderfully 
mynysshed. 1368 Graiton Chron, II. 126 There should 
be no deceyt used by diminishing or clipping y° same. 
1688 Lond. Gan. No. 2352/4 Such as dip and dcfaLC His 
Majesty's _Coyn, 2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng, IV. 620 To 
dip the coin was one of the. .most profitable kinds of fraud. 

to. absol. 

2508 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 222 In theyr 
wretebyd ryches to abounde, 1 ney clyp, they coyne. a 1734 
North Lives II. 241 A fellow was accused lor dipping. 
2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, IV. 623 The practice of clipping. 

6. fg. To cut short, curtail, diminish. 

1588 Shaks. L.L. L. v. ii. 603 Hoi. ludas I am, ycliped 
Machaheus. Dum. ludas Macnabeus dipt, is plaine ludas- 
1628 Prynne Cens. Cozens 66 He pares, and dips the Scrip- 
ture. ^ 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (X865) 1 . 11. iv. 66 Pfalz must 
be reinstated, though with territories much clipped. 

b. spec. To cut (words) short ; to omit by indis- 
tinct or hurried utterance syllables and parts of 
words ; to pronounce imperfectly. 

xeyA Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 158 Not clipping the 
wllables, not skyppyng ony worde. 1642 J. Taylor God's 
judgeiH. II. vii. 99 He [the Drunkard] shall lispe and clip his 
English. X7SS Ment. Capt. P. Drake II. hi. 81 He was 
pretty far overcome by the Champaign, for he dipped the 
Queen s English, 1862 Mrs. H.Wood jl/irx, Halib. ii. xxvi, 
U88s) 201 Cupping her words in her vehemence. 

c. ahsol. and intr. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv, 76 Why pilfer you from my 
words ? Why dip you? 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., The day 
begins to clip. 2877 iV. W. Line. Gloss. s.v. Clip, ‘The 
days dip off sorely ; we shall hev winter here more we 
know where we are.' 

6. intr. To move the wings rapidly j to fly rapidly. 
Also to clip it. arch. 

W, Browne Brit. Past. 11. i, 0 yee blessed Muses ! 

I?®®® truest lovers never clip with age. X63S Quarles 
Emol. HI. XU; (1718) 173 If she springs away ’The wings of 
vengeaMe clip as fast as they. Ibid. v.xiiLcD.tHowI would 
from earth, and chp away. 1666 Drydbn Aun. 
MyrM. 86 liome falcon, .flies at check and dips it down the 
wind. 1850 H. Coleridge Poems II, 115 'Wa.vy motion as, 
unfurled, A seraph clips Empyreal. 

7 . tntr- {colloq.) To move or run quickly. Cf. cut. 
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1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii. (1839) 281 He clipped into 
the water with the speed of light. 1837-40 Hauburton 
ClocktJi. (1862) 46 He sees a steam-boat a clippin it by him 
like mad. 1843-4 — Sam Slick in Eng. viii. (Bartlett\ I ran 
all the way, right down as hard as I could clip. 

t Clip, y.i Obs. Also 5 olyppen, cleppen. [Cf. 
OFris. klippa, kleppa to ring bell), LG. hlippen 
to sound, resound, EFris. klippen to clink, etc., 
Ger. dial, kliffen to yelp oiig. type klip{p')jan, 
f. root klipi^py, in ablaut relation to *klap{,p )- : 
see Clap and Clepjb &.] To clink, to ring (a bell). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv.y Cleppyn or clynchyn (Fynson 1499, 
chppyn or clynkyn), Titinio. Clepyng (MS. 1490 clep- 
pynge or clyngynge of a bell). — Clynkyn supra in clyppyn. 

t Clip, [Erroneously curtailed from Clips v., 
the final s being taken as inflexional. So EFris. 
klip, klipsl\ = Eclipse. 

c 1400 Destr. TVtjy 426 The clere Sune neuer clippit out of 
course yet, But whan Criste on the crosse for our care 
deghit. 1480 Robt. Devyll (1798) 21 The cloudes had in 
clypped [in Hazl. E. P, Poetry^ I. 238 y-clypped] the sunne 
of grace. 1340 CompL Scoil. vi. 36 The soune is maid ob- 
scure_til vs qunen it clips. 

Clip (klip), sb.^ Forms : 5-6 clipp(e, 6 clyp, 
6- clip. [f. Clip w.i] 

+ 1 . An embrace. Obs. 

[sSpo Nice TVanton in Hazl. Dodsley II. 180 Cards, dice, 
kiss, clip, and so forth.] 1^81 Sidney Astr. ^ Stella (1622) 
333 Not vsde to frozen clips. 111683 Oldham Poet. Wks. 
(1686) 120 If her fond clip With loose embraces oft his Neck 
surround. 

2 . That which clips or clasps ; an instrument or 
device which clasps or grips objects tightly and so 
holds them fast, e. g. 

A grappjing-iiou ; an appliance for suspending a pot, that 
has no bail, by its ears or cleats ; in Fishing^ a gaff or cleek 
(A'rt) ; in Carriages, the embi-acing-strap which connects the 
spiings and axle; in Farriery, a prmecting flange on the 
upper surface of the toe of a horse-shoe, which clasps the 
front of the hoof ; a spring-holder for letters or papers, etc. 

e 1470 Henry Wallace x. 833 Athir [ship] othir festynyt 
with clippys keyn. 1339 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (1835) 183 In 
the Icitcmn. .three yron crookes. .thra paire of yron clippes. 
1394 Churchto. Ace. Shrewsbury Abbey in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Thiee clypes of iron for settynge to the 
newe pylpitt vjd. 1737 in Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1776) 32 (Jam.) 
May he your pot may need my clips. 1791-9 Statist. Acc. 
Moray VII. 557 (Jam.) Long iron hooks, here called clips, 
are used for catching the fish. i8ai W. Felton Carriages 
102 A clip. . is placed over the axletree, and secures it in the 
bed to which il is bolted, and is also used for odier pur- 
poses. 1831 You ATT I/orse xxi. Clips are .. necessary on 
the shoes of all heavy horses, 1834 J. Hogg Microsc. 
1. ii. 36 A spring clip for holding the objects under exam- 
ination. 1863 J, G. Bertram Harvest Sea v. (1873) 114 A 
landing-clip or gaff, such as is used in salmon-fishing, is 
useful. x88i Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word.bk„ Clip, a 
clamp of iron perforated at each end. .applied as a bandage 
to a weak or fiactured part of an implement. x888 W. Rye 
Records, etc. 13 Clips like music-hooks with springs at the 
back, .are better than a loose portfolio. 

b. Croqitet. A marker which may be clasped on 
a particular hoop to indicate it. 

1872 R. Prior Croquet 49 Sets, .without a cross-bar to the 
pegs to fix a clip upon. 1873 J. Heath Croquet Player 23 
ITie best clips . . are made with a spiing,_so that the player 
has only to release his hold, and the clip, closing, fastens 
itself on the hoop. 

c. transf. and Jig^. 

1676 Grew Anat. Plants iv. i. i. § 13 Of every pair of 
Leaves, the half of one is leciprocally received between the 
two halfs of another, and may therefore be called the deep. 
1877 G. Saintsbury in Academy 10 Feb. 113 The peculiar 
clip which keeps the characters of a novel together. 

3 . aitrib. and Comb., with the sense ‘ that has, or 
acts as, a clip ' ; as in clip-drum, -lense, -washer ; 
clip-h.ook, a hook closing with a clip or spiing 
(cf. Clippeb, Clevis 2 b) ; olip-plato, the axle-hand 


of a wheel. 

1861 Times ii July, A simple .. dght-horse engine., 
stationed at one corner of a field, with a_*clip drum on a 
separate pair of carriage wheels placed beside. i88z Nares 
Seetmauship (ed. 6) 129 *Clipp hooks for the tack to hook to. 
1879 Rutley Study Rocks vi, 43 This *cHp-lens is . . better 
than a watch-maker's eye-glass. 1868 Daily Tel. 3 July, 
A i2-inch shell . . struck the is-inch portion of the target . . 
damaging a '’'clipwasher, and breaking a aj-inch bolt. 

C 1 & (klip), sb.^ [f- Clip ». 2 ] 

1 . ^ 7 . Shears (esp. for wool). 

x68i/»z'. m.Biggar(^ House of Fleming{yS>iri)&3 Anepair 
of clipes 20/. 1724 ^msay Tea-i. Misc. (1733I 
pair of clips, a graip, a flail. 1782 Burns Poor Matlte s 
Elegy vi, A bonnier fleesh ne’er cross'd the clips. _ 

2 . That which is clipped or cut : a clippmg. 

1863 Atkinson Provuic. Danby, A short piece cut off; 

e.E. a pattern of cloth or calico. 

lb. spc. The whole quantity of wool shorn m 
any place, or in one season. 

a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., ‘ Farmer A. had but a 
vety moderate clip this year,’ 1842 Bischoff WoolUit 
Memuf. II. 94 The clip of 1827 is large. . 1867 Times 18 
Nov. 7/2 Every prospect o£ an abundant clip. 

' 3 . An act of clipping or shearing. 
a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Clip, the act of shearing. 
188s Birmg/im. Daily Post 3 Jan. 6/6 Higher prices muy: 
naturally be expected between now and the next clip. Mod. 
colloq. I’ve just been having a clip at the barber s. 

4 . A smart blow, stroke, or ‘cut . 

1830 Mahryat Kingfs Own xxvi. The master fires . . and 
hits the cat a clip on the neck. 1837-W Hauburton Clockm, 
(1862) 89 He made a pull at the old fashioned sword . . and 
drawin it out he made a clip at hinii 184.7-7® Halliwellj 


Clbi, a blow or stroke, i860 Bartlett Diet, Arner,, Clip, 
a blow or stroke with the hand; as ‘ He hit him a clip 

5 . aitrib. and Comb., as clip-mark sb. ; clip- 
marked, -win^d adjs.; clip-collector, one who 
collects for customers newspaper cuttings upon any 
special subject; clip-house, a clipping-house (q.v.); 
clip-shears (.jt. dial.'), an earwig. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 19 May 4/1 Messrs. Curtels, the clip 
collecjors. 1567 Acts fas. FI (1814) 43 (Jam ) That *clip- 
houssis [ed. 1397, § 19 dipping-houses] be maid within evyry 
burcht quhair neid requitts. 1706 Lend, Gas. No. 4236/8 
A *clip Mark N. A. on each side her Rump. 1683 Ibid. No. 
1850/8 A brown Gelding . . ’"Clip-marked with 1 . D. upon 
both his Buttocks. 1396 Skaks. i Hen. JV, m. i. 132 A 
*clip-wing’d Griffin, and a mouJten Rauen. 
tCUp, Obs. [Possibly related to Clip v.^ 
(Cf. clean and completely’, in S. Chesh. 

Gloss. 1887.)^ In the phrase clip and clean = 
EFris. klip tin kldr (see Doornkaat-Koolman II, 
267), with the somewhat vaguely defined sense of 
‘ Trim, ship-shape, in proper older, ready 
1710 W. Mather Yng. Man’s Comp. (1727) 73 Take the 
fir.st, second, or third Quils in the Wing of a Goose or Raven 
(those that are round, _clip and clean, are the bestl. 

Clip-a-clap, clip-clop. Imitations of sounds 
of alternating rhythm. 

1863 Mary Howitt F. SremeFs Greece IL xvii. i6g Thy 
slippers make a clip-a-dap. 1884 Anstey Giant's Robe 
XXX1.X, From the streets below came up the constant roll of 
wheels and clip-clop of hoofs from passing broughams. 
Cliper, occ. ME. spelling of sliper, slippeiy. 
Clipped, cli^t (klipt), ppl. a. [f. Clip 0.2 + 
-ED.] Cut as with shears or scissors, cut short, 
spec, having the hair or wool shorn, etc. 

148^ Caih. Atigl. 67 Clippyd, Intousus. 1571 Goloing 
Calvm on Ps, vi. 4 This clipped maner of speeche. 1680 
Loud. Gaz. No. 1549/4 Stollen or strayed.. a Black Mare. . 
a clipp'd maik on both Buttocks. 1719 W. Woclb Surv. 
Trade 346 If the Mint should Coin clip'd Money. _ 1788 
Ld. Auckland Corr.(i86i)lI.7i Straight alleys and dipped 
hedges. 1807 Crabbe Far. Reg. 111. 253 A dipt French 
pnppy. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. z. (1873) 133 
Jeremy Taylor.. compels his clipped fancy to the conven- 
tual disdphne of prose. 

Gl^peri (Idi-pax). [f. Clip + -ek.] 

1 . One who clips ; spec, a sheep-sheai er, 

1382 Wycuf/x/z. liii. 7 As a lomb bifore the clippere itself 
he shal become doumb. 1367 Act i fas. VI (1397) § ,19 
The clipper [of false money] to haue ane penny of ilk 
pound. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1836) 21 An ordinary clipper 
wiU..clippe threescore, 'or threescore and tenne, sheepe in 
a day, 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. n. Conclus,, Clippers of 
Regal Power, and shavers of the Laws, 1863 P, B.iiiRy 
Dockyard Econ. 149 Platers, liveters, drillers, dippers. 

tb. A hair-dresser or barber. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 82 Clyppare, ionsor, tomatrix. 1483 
Catiu Angl. 67 A Clipper, tonsor. 

2 . spec. One who clips coin ; cf. Clip z/.2 4, 

C1330 R. Brunhe Citron. 238 Of clippers, of roungers, 

of suilk takes he questis. 1302 Arnoldb Chron. (1811) 176 
Fals money makers and depars of money. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, IV. 1 . 246 It is no English Treason to cut French 
Ciownes, and to morrow the King himselfe will be a 
Clipper. 1691 Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 93 Whilst 
clipp’d Money passes. Clippers will certainly be at Work. 
1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 404 Five persons, .were carried. . 
to York Castle, on suspidon of being clippers and coiners. 
1884 A. Griffiths Chron. Newgate 103 Three other clip- 
pers., were found to be in possession of 400 in dippings. 

b.y^. 

1636 Abf. Williams Hbly Table (1637) 90 Speak truth . . 
and shame the Divell ; for he is the old Clipper of speaches. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. iScand. n. i, Utterers of forged tales, 
coiners of scandal; and clippeis of reputation. 

3 . That which clips, applied to various clipping 
or cutting instruments, e. g. a reaping or pnming 
hook, and in pi. scissors, shears, etc. (see quots.). 

1S78 Lyte Dodaeus in. Ixxidti. 436 A yellowe flower . . in 
the midle whereof ye may see a thing like to a little clipper. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Clipper, .a machine for clipping 
hair, .especially used for horses. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Clip- 
pers, scissors. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 148 The 
women, .clipped them [the sheep], .with huge scissors or 
clippers. 

4 . One who or that which clips, moves swiftly, or 
scuds along ; (cf. Clip ».2 7). a. A swift horse. 
(Sometimes more indefinitely, as in c.) 

1840 Hood Kilmansegg xdi. Away she gallops . . faster 
than Turpin’s ride to York, On Bess, that notabje clipper. 
1836 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. iv. What a clipper that 
off-horse is ! 1887 H. Smart Cleverly Won v. 38 No one 
will ever know what a dipper she is till they see her over a 
steeplechase course. ' 

b. A fast-sailing vessel ; one with sharp, for- 
ward-raking bows and masts raking aft ; ‘ formerly 
chiefly applied to the sharp-built raking schooners 
of America, and latterly to Australian passenger- 
ships ’ (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.). 

1830 Mabryat King's Own xiii, She must be a clipper as 
catches us 1 1846 A. Young Naut. Diet. (L.), Clipper . . a 
sharp-built vessel whereof the stem and stern-post, espe- 
cially the former, have a great take. .This kind of bow is 
termed a clipper how, and a vessel so built a clipper, or 
clipper-built vessel. 1862 Smiles Engifieers viii. ix. II. 407 
Aberdeen clippers became famous. 1884 HarpeVs Mag. 
Jan. 223/1 The first cliper. .was the Rainbow, .built about 
the year 1843 . .for the China trade. _ 

c. slang. Applied in praise to a person or thing 
excellent or first-rate of ite kind, Cf. Clipping 
ppl. 0.2 b. 


1848 Thacicbray Van. Fair xvi. (1833) 123, I never saw 
your equal [Beck], and Tve met wifli some clippers in my 
time. 1S34 — Newcomes 1 . 124 Wasn’t Reynolds a clipper I 
. . And wasn’t Rubens a brick ?_ 1873 Slang Did., Clipper 
. .applied, .as a term of encomium to a handsome woman. . 
Anything showy or first-rate. 1876 RobinsoiS Whitby Glass., 
CMper, a clever person. ‘ A clipper at talking.* 
o. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 4) clipper-bmo, 
-builder, -built', also clipper-sliipss Clipper 4b; 
clipper-sled, a sledge built for rapid travelling. 

1840 R. Dana Bef, blast iv. 7 A small, \lipper-bailt brig. 
1867 Smyth SailoVs^ Word-bk. s. v. Clipper, Clipper-built, 
Sharp and fast; low in the water ; rakisli. xSSx Daily Tel. 
3 July 2/2 Suwrbly modelled craft, whose lines would have 
made the old Baltimore '^clipper-builders green with envy. 
1833 Ann. Reg. 130 These fast vessels have received the 
name of *' clipper-ships ’. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xx. 
§ 817 It is these winds and waves which.. have enabled the 
modern clipper-ship to attain a speed.. at first, .considered 
fabulous. 1883 HarpeVs Mag. Dec. 14^2 A large, .sled. . 
twice as wide and twice as loim as your Mipper-sled. 

Clipper^ (kli’psi). p. Clip w,i-i--er.] He 
who or that which clips or clasps ; in pi. = clip- 
hook, in Clip sb^ 3. 

1831 Coal-trade Terms Nor thumb, ^ D. 13 Clippers, the 
hook used, in sinking, to attach the rope to the corf, when 
. .required to be sent to the surface, or down the pit. 

Clipper-clapper, a. [f, Clipper + Clappe r ; 
the effect of reduplication becoming an accessory 
to the combined senses.] Of the nature of a clap- 
per that goes quickly. 

1837-40 Hauburton Clockm. (1862) 38 Half a thousand 
little clipper-clapper tongues. 

Clipping (kli-piq), vbl. sb.^ [f. Clip w. + -iNol.] 
Clasping, embracing. 

c 1230.^^1 Meid. 3 Fleschliche hohtes. .eggeS |>e to brud- 
lac & to weres cluppinge. 1382 Wyclif Eccl. iii. 3 Time of 
clipping and time to ben maad aferr fro clippingus, 1434 
B. £. Wills (1882) 102 A ryng. .with clippyng of ij handes, 
siluir & gilt. 1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong, Embrassc- 
ment, a. colling, a clipping, sqija D'Urfey /’z/A [1872) III. 
1C4 Kissing and clipping, 1862 ^ir H. Taylor Si. Cleme/ti's 
Eve V. ii. Is this a time for clippings and embracings 7 
Clipp in g, vbl. sb.'^ [f. Clip z;. 2] The action 
of cutting with (or as with) shears or scissors. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 82 Clyppynge, tofisura. 1460 Cap- 
craveC/ 2ZV». 164 The Jewis.. were also accused of clipping 
of money, 1360 xst Bk. Discipl. Ch, Scot, xvi. (1836) 82 
The clipping of their crownes. v^Pappew, Hatchet B iij, 
Whidi made his eares quake for feaie of clipping. 1708 J. 
CiiAMBERLAYNE St, Gt. Brit, I. Ill, ii. (1743) silver 

coin of this kingdom was miserably debased by clipping. 
1830 Carlyle Chartism viii. 160 Successive clippings away 
of the Supreme Authority. 1885 Saunders in Academy ai 
Nov. 337/3 Clipping [of horses], .was only introduced irom 
the Continent about 1B25. 

2 . The product of this action, a small piece 
clipped o£F, a cutting, paring, shaving ; a shred of 
cloth, a portion pared from a coin, etc. 

1461-83 in Househ, Ord. (1790) 71 His parte of the cHp- 
pinges and fees. 1579 G. Harvey Letter.bk. (1884) 61 The 
voutesafynge me by the ne.\t carrier, .the clippings of your 
thiishonorable mustachyoes. 1689 Loud. Gas. No. 2496/4 
Convicted of having Clippings and Clipping-Tools found in 
his House. 1866 Reader 38 July 684 His clippings from 
popular writers. iSR^ [See Clipper ^ 2.] \8&3Manch. Ex- 
am. 21 Oct. 5/6 The tin clippings are wastefully thrown into 
the river. 

3 . Comb, i* clipping-house, (o) a barber’s-shop ; 
[Ii) a house in which false coin was destioyed by 
being clipped ; clipping-shears (sec qnot.) ; 
clipping-time, (a) the time of sheep-sheai ing ; 
[b) the nick of time. (.S'/'.) 

1483 Caih. Ansi. 67 A ‘'Clippynge bowse, tonsorinm. 
Act X fas. VI (1397) § 19 Ordones the Provest and 
Baillies. .to make sufficient clipping houses, c 1230 Gen. ^ 
Ex. 1740 Laban ferde to nimen kep, In ‘’clipping time to 
liise sep. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1836) 2 From lambinge 
time, .till clippinge lime, which is aboute midsummer, they 
aie called gimmer lambes. x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxi, I wad 
llkeit weel, just to hae come in at the clipping-time, and 
gi’en him a lounder wi' my pike-staff. i8oa Wordsw. Michael 
174 That large old oak .. Chosen for the shearer’s covert 
from tlie sun, Thence . . call'd The Clipping Tree'._ 1874 
Knight Did, Mech,, *Clipping-shears, shears for clipping 
horses, having a guaid which gages the length of hair. 

Clipping (kli’pig),_/^/. [f. Clip + -ing^.] 

Clasping, embracing. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 92 He. .runnes, and takes her 
in his clipping armes. 1399 Marston Sco. Vtllanie i. Proem. 
171 Let others sing, .of clipping loues. 

Clipping (kli-piq),///. aii' [f. Clip That 
dips, or cuts with shears ; that flies or moves fast. 

1633 Quarles Embl. iv. ii. (1718) 194 The pinions of a 
clipping dove. 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. ix, 1 only wish I 
had the command of a clipping privateer. 1876 Blackie 
Songs Relig. ^ Life 131 With, clipping tongue. 

0. slang. Excellent, first-rate. 

x86x Thackeray iv. What clipping girls there were 

in that barouche. 1873 Slastg Did., Cupping, excellent, 
yery good. 

Hence CU’ppinfflF adv,, in a clipping manner. 
iSMltYTioTsi Arthur vi. xxxlii, It was sublime to see Such 
polished sheers go clippingly. 1837 S. Osborn Quedah iii. 
38 His cognomen . . was Jack Ketch ; a nickname he pro- 
nounced so clippingly that it sounded not unlike his real one. 

t Clips sb, Obs. Forms : 3-4 olipes, 4 
olepys, 4-6 clips, clyps(e, 4-7 olipse, 5-6 
clyppyoe, -us, -es, 5-6 olippis, xys, 6 clipps. 
An aphetic form of Eolipbe sb., formerly common. 
[So EFris. klips and kUp sb,] 
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<11300 Cursor 16814 iCott.) pe cUpes [Goti, esclepis] in 
son & movne. 1377 L^ngl. P. Pi. B. xviii. 13s Pis clips 
pat closeth now pe sonne. a 1400-50 Alexander 2052 pe 
son ofheuen Lost base is clarite& hys clep^ sufers. 15^ 
Fh^r ^Eneid ni- Gj, Coribantes beat their brasse the 
moone from clips to cure. x6ta Shelton Quix. ii. iv, I. 80 
He would tell us. . the Clipse of the Sun and the Moon, 

t Clips (e, Obs. Aphetic form of Eclipse v. 

1398 Ibevisa BartJu De P. R. \iu. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), 
Pe mane lackep here Inte ondisclipsid [1495 clj^syd, 
eclypsed]. 15S1 T. Howell Denises (1879) 197 The sonne 
. .Whose clipsed light, hath turnde our shyne to shade. 

+ Cli'psi, fi. Obs. rare, [f, clips, Eolipsb + -y i.] 
Under eclipse, dark. 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 5353 Love . . Now is faire, and now ob- 
scure, Now bright, now clips! of manere. 

Clipsome (kli-psnm), a. rare. [f. Cup v. + 
-SOME.J Fit to be clasped or embraced. 

1816 L. H CNT J ? imuii 1. 10 A clipsome waist. xSaa BlacJnu. 
Ma^. XI. 722 It may be said of them, ‘ with their clipsome 
waists’, that they belong to the Cockney school. 
Cli*pBter. nome-'bid. A female clipper. 

178a Elfhikston tr. Martied ii.xvii. 96 She does not clip, 
you say? What's braver, If not a cllpster, she's a shaver. 
C^t: see Clipped,^/, a. 

+ Cai'ptic. Obs. Aphetic form of Ecliptic. 

1430 LydG. Chron, Troy i. v. He ineueth under the clyptik 
lyne. — BocTuss 1 1. Prol. (1554) 40 a. Their fame is shrouded 
under yi cliptike line. 

Clig,tie Also g ollcaue, click, [recent 

a. F. clique, not in Cotgr., but quoted by Littre of 
i,<)tb c. in sense ‘noise, clicking sound’, f. cHquer 
to click, clack, clap. Littre says that in the 
modem sense it is originally the s fl un f i as claque 
band of claqueurs. (This word has no derivative 
in French; in English it has originated many.)] 

A small and exclusive party or set, a. narrow 
coterie or circle : a teim of reproach or contempt, 
applied generally to such as are considered to asso- 
ciate for unworthy or selfish ends, or to small and 
select bodies who aiTOgate supreme authority in 
matters of social status, literature, etc. 

17x1 PucKLE_ Club (rSx?) 30 And from the black art of 
selling bear-skins arrived to be one of the Cheque. 1822 
Rdin. Rev. XXXVII. 320 The little spirit of a click, or 
party._ 1833 Coleridge Lett. 8 July, I don’t call the London 
exclusive chque the best English society. 1833 Lytton 
Efigltsk «. i. (1840) 253. x8ss 0 . W. Holmes Poestis 
225 Choose well your set ; our feeble nature seeks The aid 
of Clubs, tb^ountenance of Cliques. 186a Shirley Nugx 
CrtBca 478 The sectarianism of a religious clique. 

D. Comb., as clique-securing 
1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 137 The vicious and clique- 
securing device of one-third going out each year. 

Hence CU'^nedom, cliquiSi influence or power. 
Cli'qneless a., without or not belonging to a 
clique. CU'qiuexy, the action or conduct of a 
clique. Cli^Txoxiia'nia, Cliquoma'iiiacfseeguot.). 
x8s9 Sat, Rez>. VIII. 73/1 Cliquerie, in all its lurking 
places, ^ subsidized; <1x873 Lytton Ken. Chiilingly 
vm. V. (Hoppe), Hewing additional scorn upon all who 
are diqueless. x^ Baring-Gould Germany II. 330 The 
Mall States are the haunts of egoism and cliquedom. 1884. 
Sat. R^. 9 Aug. 171 This cliquomania— this notion that a 
band rffiendish bretlyen were leagued against him. Ibid. 

“‘quomaniac will sometimes gravely inform his 
c^^t of the exact names of the members of the clique. 
di<|Tiei coUoq, [f. prec.] To combine in, 
or act as, a clique. Hence, Clig,ufid (klfkt), ppl. a., 
X884 Pail Mall G. 25 Aug. 5/1 He. .rose from the position 
of a mere wo^carving workman, and was not a little diaued 
agmnrt by the regulw students. 1885 Graceville (Minne- 
sote) zV<i/wc«^i 3 Jan. 6/3 Indian com has been higher, 
under diqued holding of light stocks. “ 

Cliqiuet, obs. form of Clicket, 

Cliquish (klfk^), o. [f. as prec. 4- -isH.] 
bavounng of a clique or cliques. 

.Lvnch SeljT-ImPnro. Introd. 7 To be Denomina- 
^ cliquish instead of brotherly. 
s 8 B. CottKiries o/^ fPorld (Cassdl) IV. 32 The ..Enelish 
community hangs together after a cliquish fashion. * 
Hence, C!liq,iilslmeas. 

’30 With all the offensive 

ciiquism (klrkiz’m). Also oliqueism. [f, 
CUQUE + -ISM.] The spirit, principles, and methods, 

‘ ex^nsivenessj cliquishness. 

^‘t^Cent. 264 The coiporations, in 

“®cial chqiieism. 1865 Conih. Mag. XL 
A cliques the more ligid the ciiquism. 

Chinese Gordon v. 140 mitish India is a 
network of diquism and favoritism. 

. » "f 7 (klf ki), a. [f. Clique -i- -t 1.] Of 


fir . ' *35 Artistic and literary society of the more 
‘clique’ natwe. 1887 Pall Mairc. 16 Tune i/i Club 

'efiah* rv® “’lamest of cliques. 

(tli'/klse:/). [A reduplicate for- 

*S97 Briston Miseries Mavillia ii, The Speares flew in 


pieces, then went the Swordes ‘dish, clash’. x6io Mirr. 
Mag. 481 (R.) The drums went downe — dun downe, the 
Suits fit file, fit flte, The weapons cUsh-clash. 

2 . Sc. Idle gossip, scandal. Also attrib. 

1807-17 Tannahill Poet, JVks. (1846) 68 Sic clish-dash 
cracks. X808-79 in Jasueson. 

Clisll-ma-clavev (kli/makl^i-vai), sb. Sc. 
[formed app. with alUision to clish-clash and clcaier, 
with echoic associations.] Gossip, foolish talk. 

X728 Ramsay Advice to Mr. on Marriage, This 

method's ever thought the braver Than either cuffs, or 
clish-ma-claver. 1794 Burns Let. G, Thomson 19 Oct., 
Don’t.. have any clisnmaclaiver about it among 0111 ac- 
quaintances. 1826 J. Wilson Noci. A vibr. Wks. 1855 1 . 26a 
Her clishmaclavers about the Forty five. 

Hence Clisli-iua-claTex v., to gossip. 

1821 Ga^ Sir a. UTylie 1. 109 (Jam.) To keep me clish- 
ma-c]<Tvering when I should be taking my pick. 

Glister, var. of Cltstes. 

Clit (klit), a. [possibly orig. = clihi, pa. pple. 
of Glitch, in senses 4-6] . Close, 
f a. of the atmosphere. Obs. 
vsP^Mirr. Mag.,Induct. ii,The dayes more daikishe are, 
More shorte, colde, moyste, and stormy cloudy clit. 

b. dial, of unleavened or doughy biead, of soil 
that wants loosening. 

X787 Grose Prov. Gloss, s.v., 1 would sow grass-seeds, but 
the ground will be clit, 1864 E. Capern Devon Provinc,, 
cut, dose, heavy; applied to bread which has not heaved 
with the yeast. x888 Elwokthy IV. Somerset Word-bk., 
cut, apphed to bread or pudding when it is doughy or 
heavy, also to soil when, .caked and adhesive throng rain. 

Clit-bur. [f. Cute + Bua : cf. Clot-bub.] 

X851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Clii-Bur, a common name 
for the Arctium Lappa. [Not in Britten & H.] 

Clitch. (klitj), V. Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; i 
clyec(e)an, 4-5 clyech.en, 5 clicoheCn, 6- ditch. 
Pa. t. clyhte), 4 clihte, 5 clyghte, 6 ditched. 
Pa. pple. I geolyht, -diht, 4-5 cliht, ycli^t, 
(?) olejt, 5 idi3t, elyght, (-ed), 6 clight(e. 
[OE. clycc(e)an corresponds to an OTent. type 
*khikjan. For ulterior etymology, see Clutch.] 

+ 1 . irons. To crook or bend; to incurve (the 
fingers), close (the hand), clench (the fist). Obs. 
fioag Liber Scintillarmu 99 Na sy astreht hand bin to 
niiMne, heq sy to syllene geclihl. exoSo Indicia Moitast. 
in Techmers Zeitsair. II. 128 Clyce J>ine fingras, swilce bu 
blaechorn nunan wille. 13^ Thlvisa Barth, De P. R. v 
xxviii. (149s) 137 The honde hyghte Palma whan the fyngres 
ben. streyghte out and fyste whan they ben clyghte in [Bod. 
MS. ichste]. Ibtd. vix. Ivi. 270 Ciragra . . in the hondes . . 
maketh theym drye and clyghted [Badl. MS. ycliat] and 
closyd and vnmyghty to be openyd. xS7 » Bossewell 
Annaru 11. 119 b, The fiste. .because the fingers be clighte 
<*S74 Hellowes Gnenards Pam, Ep. (1584) 145 He . . 
cmwed ius fist, tamed lus head, gnashed w’’ his teeth. 

T a. intr. To crook, bend a joint, crouch. Obs. 


? a X300 0 . E . legends (Horstra. 1875) 192 (Matz.) Upe here 
ton heo seten icIuBt. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. xso The 
fynmes Jiat freo beo to folden and to clycchen. 
ta. irons. To seize and pull in as with a claw 
or crook, to Cleek. Obs. 

hdieh* cMhte “ Leg, Rood 145 Mony folk into 

b. To take up (water, etc.) with a shallow vessel. 
Cf. Clbach. 

Oyrupxdia 4 He hath an earthen pot where- 
with to ditch up water out of the, .nver. ^ 

4 . To hold tightty in a clutci or grasp. 

herr^®?f;i; nr®; 'r* clest dos in his 

amL clth^ ^ ^“”^6 childe in her 

arraes chghte. (1847) n. x 86 In covetousnes my harte 

was clighte. iBSSElwouthy l^.SomerseffVord.bk Cli?c/e 
to clutch, to grasp tightly. ’ ' 

5. To make fast, to fasten ; in mod. dial, to stick 
(things) io or together. 

®' A clyket hit [i.e. wyket] 
l A hyhynde. «x4oo ^ Cross ^Z'mLeg 
A<w<Z 14s Cros, whon €nst on )>e was diht. 1863 Front a 
cmre^(mdiHt,ySsieA. m the Western Counties . . as “ditch 


e * -f r 1 v**i.vi4S5u Lu aer bciaaie I 

. ^niTa <To sticky to adhere; to become elutin^ 
ous or thick. Devon ’ (Halliw.). 

«3JS L. A Hit. P. B. x6gs Hit dyjt togeder. 

Cll'tclling, vbl. sb. [f. prec.-l--iNG 1 .] 

T L Crooking, bending (of a joint). Obs. 

I * 39 ® TnEVisA BaH/ie De P, R, v. Ivii. (1405) 173 In civtch- 

vnil fwshes do. . wyth drawynge and clytch- 

[.^o. clicchinge] of fynnes ; and foules and birdes 

'wArfitehyngandspredingofwynws. ana Dimes 

Making fast ; sticking, dud. 
elite [A parallel form to Clbtb,Clote. 

« < u??’ ^y Cockayne Leechdonts, 

as ertts -foot .] f i. The burdock. ? Obs. 
Geuwde HerbaU, Snpp. Table, Clitt is Lappa, 
ine Cleavers or Goose-grass. 

*847“79 H/^iwcll, Cliie (goosegiass), in use in Oxford 
Jeffekies midhye ,% S. cZity iSsTlS^ 
"P into thlhidgt^^^* 
I, Wltellum Odaite-ligm). Zool. [mod.L.. f. L 
clUell-e^ a pack-saddle.] The raised band encir- 
ciing tte body of earth-worms towards the middle. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. ig6/i s.v. Lnmbrictes, At the season 
the ditellum. . becomes . . a highly important 
gent. xSgs 0 WEN fiiveriebr. Aft. xii. Between the tfirtieth 


and fortieth segments . . is . . tlie ditellum. 1877 Huxley 
Anat, Inv. An. v, 225 The eggs., are laid in chitinous 
cocoon.s or cases . . probably secreted by the clilella. 

Clithe. ? Ohs. [OE. cUPae Epinal Q\.—clifae 
Erf., clibe Cojqjus ‘ lappa ’ : cf. next, and Clyde. 
Related forms are Ger. klette, kleie.] 

1597 Gerarde fferball, Supp. Tabic, Clithe is the Bur- 
docke. 

Clitliers. Also 6 clitheren, 9 dial, clider, -s 
(klaidsjz). [App. f. an OE. vb. clldan (whence 
set clibende ‘ adhaerenlem ’, in gth c. Bede Glosses, 
Sweet O.E.T. 181) to stick. Cf. also OE. cliS- 
glossed Rtibea (Cockayne, Lecchd.)^ 

Another name of the plant Clivers or Cleavers. 

1597 Gerarde Herhall, Supp, Tabic gf Eng. Names 
teathered [partly] from the mouthes of plaine and .simple 
Counlrie people) Clitheren is Goosegiass or Cliuers, 1^7-78 

TTaT.I TWT'T T._ f^Ttelav efieeJ vDaen nTw.o 


silky curls of Bustle's car, 1887 — .c<<./^« <y <«<; 

Field 173 Gliders have a very minute while flower. x88o 
E,^ iv, Cornwall Gloss,, Gliders., the lOUgh bedsliaw. 

II Clitoris (klai'tfjris). Phys. [a. Gr. ichuTopls, 
peih. f. K\ti-iiv to shut.] A homologue of the 
male penis, present, as a rudimentary organ, in 
the females of many of the higher vertobrata. 

*fi*S Grooke Body M Man 226 These Ligaments, .do de- 
generate into a broaifand sinewy slendernes. .vppon wliidi 
the Clitoris cleaueth and is tyed. Ibid. 238. x6so Bulwlk 


... .... w»....TwiM.. 1871 jkjkw.Ai.<.i j-iiuii, f vri, Jin. 

ixi In some few mammals (e.g. the Ltmuridje) the clitoris 
is traversed by a urethral canal. 

Cli'tter (kli’tai), sb. dial. [cf. next word, and 
Clatter sb .^1 = Clatteb sblt 

x 8 B^ Illusi. Land. News, Christm. No, 23/2 They might 
have taken shelter among a ‘ clitter ' of locks soracwheie. 

2 . dial. A flutter. 

x88o W. Cornwall Gloss., I was all of a ditter, 
cutter (Icli 'toi), V. [A parallel form to Clatter. 
expressing a more attenuated action of the same 
kind; cf. chitter, chatter, jibber, jabber, etc. Cf 
also Ger. klittern, and its relations to klattetn^ 

1 . To chatter. Obs. 

a 1528 Skelton CuL Cloute, He prates and he patters He 
clytters and he clatters. 

b. Said of a grasshopper or cicada : cf Chitter, 
X844 Ld. Houghton Mem, blaiw Scenes, To Eng, Lady 
® faintly clittering near, 

lo make a thm vibratoiy rattle 5 to cause to 
vibrate and rattle lightly, tram, and intr. 

X530 Palsgr. 487/1 , 1 clyiter, I make noyse, as karnessc or 
dysshes . .Ihese peuter pottes dytter as inoebe as if 
*537 Thersytes in FourO. PI, (1848) 8* 
t.wttennM and clatteringe there youre pottes with ale. 

3 . dial. To flutter. 

«?• AA Gloss., Clittering its wings. 

Glutter-cla'tter, sb. [Reduplication of 
CLATTER.] Alternating repetition of clattering 
noise ; garrulous talk, tittle-tattle. 

rai^Nn^ nf >S’«4)/r'<r 6x6 Was nevir sene sic wind and 

2^* / Schipmen SIC chtter clatter, 1578 Lufton Alt 

"ninrh ‘’’vtt Vou may see, sir, olde women have 

w. Cleland Poe/ns X03 (Jam.) 
Shall all your while Be spent in idle clittcr-clatter, ^xvaa 

Urn cSSlSw.^ deafened by 

Cliure, obs. form of Cleavers, 
t CUve, V. Obs. Pa. pple, yolive(n) [Identi- 
cal m form with OE. cli/an str. v. to stick, cling. 
Cleave; and both in form and sense with the 
corresp. ON. Altfa six. v. to climb : cf also MDn 
cliven to cling and to climb. For earlier instances 
in the sense ‘ cling’, see Cleave a.^] To climb 
cliSf hf Ypocrites sqtyls J,et solilliche wylleji heie 
l‘® 3 e ycliue ine dyngnetel 
Jubc uour uirtues non ne may cliue jn-to 
L L * J*®* wyle 3U0 heae clvue him 

prudence. [So frequem in ^yad^] 
^ve ; see Ciiee i fl ; also Cleave ©.1 and 2, 

T VCf , sb, Obs. In r clifor, 3 diver -vre • 

Kir weak grade 

of cUfan, clifian, to cleave, dimb ; cf. Grimm. V 
1025.J A claw, talon, 

*49 Clifra nngularum. Ibid. 

Obver, obs. form of Clever, Cleavers. 
riJ^f f ®*- of Cleavers, the plant. 

[f- the common ele- 

iis vT J an ascent or descent. 

1846 Worcester cites Tanner. 

Cli’VOSey a. fad. L. cUvosus hilly, steen f L 
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CLOBBER. 


[| Cloacai (kbi^i'ka). PL -SB. [L, cloaca^ f. chi- 
h-e to purge (Lewis and Short).] 

1 . An underground conduit for drainage, a com- 
mon sewer. 


i6s6 Blount Glossogr., Cloaca. (Lat ), the Channel or Sink 
of a Towne. 1775 Geail. Mag-, XLIII. 598 The Thames, 
polluted with the hlthy effusions of the cloacse. 1833 Gell 
Pomjieiana II. xiii. 17 The gutter which communicates with 
the cloaca. 

b. A privy or water-closet. 

1840 Marryat Olla Podr. xxiv, Toevery house, .a cloaca. 

2 . Phys. The common cxcrementory cavity at 
the end of the intestinal canal in birds, reptiles, 
most fishes, and the monotremate mammals. 

1834 Gpon^iy/wrfij Med. (ed. 4I I. 9 In buds the rectum at 
the teimination of its canal forms an oval or elongated pouch 
. .and then expands into a cavity, which has been named 
cloaca. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys., Serpents 79 The in- 
testinal tube, .passes backwards, .to terminate in the cloaca. 
1878 Bell Gegeiibaucds Comp.Anat. 161 A hind-gut is con- 
tinued . . to open into a cavity common to the openings of 
the excretory and sexual systems— the cloaca. 

3 . Path. A passage for morbid matter. 

1846 tr. Malgaignds Man. Surget-y 17a Across this shell 
[of bone] small holes are eaten, by which the matter es- 
capes, and which are called cloacie (Weidmann). 1876 
tr. IVagner's Gen. Pathol. 352 Canals leading from gan- 
grenous cavities to the surface aie called cloacm. 

4 . fig. A receptacle of moial filth ; cf. sink. 

1830 Carlyle Latier-d, Pam^h. iv. (1872) 139 That tre- 
mendous Cloaca of Paupeiism. 1879 Blackta. Mag, Aug. 
iSi The Stock Exchange has been described, .as the cloaca 
bearing with it all the refuse of mankind. 


Cloacai (kl^>|tfi'kal), a. [ad. L. clodcalis, f. 
cloaca ; see prec. and -al.] Pertaining to, charac- 
teiized by, or of the nattne of, a cloaca or sewer. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Cloacai, pertaining to such tilth. 
1854 Badham Ilalieni. gi The thousand cloacai pipes . . 
continually pouring out the abominations of the city. 

b. Phys. 

1836 Toim Cycl, Anat. I. 114/2 The intestine [of fishes]. . 
proceeds, .to terminate in a cloacai sac. 1879 tr. IlcuckeVs 
livol. Man II. xix. 146 The brain of the Cloacai Animals 
has remained at a much lower stage of development. 

Also (chie/Iynonce-wds.) Cloacaline, Cloacean, 
Cloaoinal, Cloaoluean. adjs, s 
1814 ReJ‘rmt IJa-nngion's^ Meiam. The Meta- 

morpliosis of Ajax ; a Cloacinean Satire. 1839 Sala Tiu. 
renud Clock (x86i) 379 Infected Ijackyard and cloacean 
staircase. 1879 G. Mnui utTH Egoist II. li a8 We, si^ dedi- 
cate genius to the cloacaline fioods. 1887 J. M. Wilson 
J£m. ^Addr. 61 This cloacinal region of morals. 

Cloak (klJnlc), sl>. Forms: 3-9 oloke, (5-6 
olooko, 6 olooke, Sc. oloik, 6-7 olok, 7 oloaok), 
6-7 oloake, 6- cloak, [a. OF. clohe (iSlh c. in 
Litlrd), chqtie, med.L. cloca, clocca, cape 

worn by horsemen and travellers, the same word 
as clohe, cloche, bell, so called fiom its shape. 
Cloak is thus a doublet of Clock.] 

1 . A loose outer garment worn by both sexes 
over their other clothes. 

c 1373 Lay. 13098 Vortiger . .nam one cloke [e 1203 cape] of 
his one cnilite. *377 Langl. P. PI, B. iii. 294 Shal no 
seriaunt ..were .. no pelure in his cloke. C1440 Promfi. 
Parv. 83 Clooke, armilausa. 1462 M anti. 4- Hoicseh, Exp. 
(1B41) 130 My lordys tawny cloke lynyd wyth velvet. 1333 
Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 39s [He] gart cloikis mak, and 
sindrie thairin cled. 1554-9 Songs ij- Ball, (i860) la Thy 
clocke ys elute withe jaggis. i6ia SiR R. Boyle in Eisniofe 
(1886) 1. 12 My Russettvydingclok. 175* Johnson 
EamhlerNo. 147 IP 7 He grew peevish and silent, wiapped 
his cloke about him. 1781 Gibbon Bed. E. Ill, 17 A 
stranger, who assumed., the cloak of a Cynic philosopher 
j8ia Byron Ch. Har, 1. 1, Subtle poinards, wrapt beneath 
the cloke. 1830 Carlyle in Froude Life II. 127 The fairest 
cloak has its wrong side. _ .it 

* 1 * 2 . An academical or clerical gown ; particularly 
the Geneva gown. Obs. or arch. 

1641 Curates Con/, in Harl.MUc. (Malh.) IV. 37s, I bought 
one new cloke [= curate's gown] in six years. 1727 De Foe 
IJist. Appar. iii. (1840) 24 If the Devil .should put on the 
gown and Cassock, or the black cloak, or the Coat and the 
Cord. , 1 T, 1 . ■ 

* 1 * 15 . Plcnce contemptuously for: A Presbyterian 
or Independent minister ; purilanism. Ohs. 

1649 C. Walker Hist, independ. 11. 83 Where a doren 

«i_i f n whoIe 


_ _ jilt wiia 

3 . fig. That which covers over and conceals ; 
a pretext, pretence, outward show. 

1336 Pilgr. Pcrf.iW. deW. 1531I 3Sb,_Vnder the cloke of 
ypocrisy. 159a Siiaks. I^om. ^ JuL n. 7Si I nights 
clotike 10 hide ine from their eyes. x6ii Bible t I ei, 11. 10 
Not vsing your libertie for a cloake of mahcionsnesse. 1713 
AnDisoN3r/#ff/. No. 458 f 6 Those Persons, who had made 
Religion a Cloke to so many Villames. i799 
GveUberto 14 Humility is made the cloak of pride. 1838 
Doran Crt. Fools 13 Hnder the cloak of folly, good service 
lias been rendered. 

b. A cloak-like covenng. 

187s Emerson ^Soc. Awts, Rtsmcrees^K&, (Bohn) 
III. 199 Tucking up . . the ground under a cloak of snow. 

4 The Mantle or Pallium of molluscs. 

1842 I'roc. Beno. Nat. Club II. 28 Tentacula arising 
between the cloak and veil. , , , j 1 

5 . Phrases. ji'A PlyiHouth cloctkx a cticigelt see 
Plymouth. *|* The cloak sUtethfit\ = 'the cap fits . 

1394 Hooker Eccl Pol, m. Pref. xv, Which cloak sitteth 
no fes fit on the back of their cause, than of the Ana- 
VOL. 11. 


baptists. 1626 L. Owen Spec, yesnii (1629) 10, 1 would haue 
soone recall'd him, with a Plymouth cloake \inargin Cud- 
gell]. a 1668 Davenant Whs. 229 (N.) Whose cloake (at 
Plimouth spun) was crab-tree svood. 

6. Covib., as cloak-carrier, -string, -twitcher\ 
cloak-fashion, -wise adv. ; also *t* cloak-bearer, a 
poitmanteau. Cloak-bag ; f cloak-father, a pre- 
tended author whose name is put forth to conceal 
the real author ; cloak-fish (see quot.) ; ■i'cloak- 
man, a Presb;^eiian (cf. 2 b) ; cloak-pin, a peg 
for hanging a cloak on ; a large pin for fastening a 
cloak. See also Cloaic-baq, -boom. 

1380 Hollyband Treats. Fr, Tong, Porie-matiteaii, a 
*cloake bearer, a leather fastened to the sadlebowe to beare 
the cloake. 1636 Prynne Unbish, Tim. (1661) 7 Timothy. . 
Paul's . .'’’'Cloack- carrier, and Book-bearer, .was certainly no 
Bishop. _ 1822 T. Mitchell Arisiqph. II. 283 Please to 
throw this mantle round Your neck, *cIoak-fa.shion. 1639 
Fuller Holy War 11 A counterfeit, and a *cloke-father 
for a plot of the Pwes begetting. 1633 — Ch. Hist. ix. vii. 
§ 24 The secular Piiests say he was but the Cloak-father 
thereof, and that Parsons the Jesuite made it. 1694 Nar- 
BOROUGH Acc, Sev. Late Vcy. i. (1711) 16 A great broad flat 
Fish like a Scate . . called by the Seamen a String Ray . . 
called by some *Cloke Fishes. x68o Roxburgh Ball. (1883) 
IV. 637 Though *Cioak-men, that seem much precise, 
'Gainst Wine exclaim, with tum'd-up eyes. 1820 Scott 
Monast, xiu, Stag's antlers, .served for what we vulgarly 
call ■’'cloak-pins. 1723 Nem Cant. Diet., *Cloak-Twitchers, 
villains who formerly, when Cloaks were much worn, us'd 
to luik, in by and dark Places, to snatch them off the 
Wearer’s Shoulders. 1863 Le Fanu House by Churchyard 
III. 211 His white surtout, *cIoakwise over his shoulders. 
Cloak (kljuk), V. Also 6-9 cloke. [f. prec.] 

1 . tram. To cover with or wrap in a cloak. 

13x4 Barclay Cyt. ^ IHlottdyshfn. (184-^) p.lxi, This lustie 

Codruswas clokedfor the rayne. 1752 FiELoma Amelia 
XI. vi. She cloked herself up as well as she could. 1818 
B. O'Reilly 209 A frowning berg, deei>ly cloaked 

with mist. i86a Maem. Mag. Sept. 424 Motions as of 
shadowy spirits cloaking themselves. 

2 . fig. * 1 * a. To cover, protect, shelter, Ols. 
i 54<>~54 Choke Ps. (1844) 42 His wyngs shall cloke thee 

from all fear, 1390 Marlowe Massacre Paris ii. vi, 
Navarre, that cloaks them underneath his wings, 
b. To cover over, conceal ; to disguise, mask. 
1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. Introd. vi. The lyght of trouth 
I lacke cunnyng to cloke. 1390 Sfensbr F, Q. n. i. 21 
To cloke her gufle with sorrow. 1741 Butler Serm. Wlcs. 
1874 II. 263 Men cloak their extravagance to themselves 
under the notion of liberality. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
(1876) I, vi. 449 His refusal was cloked under a show of 
feudal loyalty. 1871 PalgraveZ^t*. Poems 17 'Neath smiles 
her fear she cloak'd. 

+ 3 , a. tram. To wear the semblance of, put on, 
assume, b. intr. To pretend, dissemble. Obs, - 
*535 JoYE Apol. Tindale 44 Yf he had had siche a godly 
2e]e as he here doketh. 1572 Forrest Theqphilns 651 
Christian folke, Of which none am I, how eaver I cloake. 

Cloaks^e (klJR*kedg). [f. Cloak -f-AGB,] 
The act ofcovering with a cloak. 

1846 Worcester cites Martineau. 

•I* Cloa'katively, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Cloak + 
-ativb + -lt 2.] Superficially. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inj. Ah. Physic 2 Medicines [which] 
..have radically, not cloakatively, cured the Sick. 

"t* Cloa'k-ba|f. Obs. For forms see Cloak sh. ; 
also 6-8 Sc. olog-bag. A bag in which lo carry 
a cloak or other cloUies ; a portmanteau, valise. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (i82i)_TI. 454 Fillit sindiy 
dry leddren polkis full of smali stanis, and band thame 
togidder, in maner of clogbog^s, lo thair hors. 1552 
Huloet, Cloke bagge, petiulariitm. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 26 Pythagoras bequeathes them aClookehagge. 
163a Lithgow Trav. xa. (1682) 201 Delivering me the keys 
of their three Clogbags before the Consul. [So always in 
this hook.] 1658 Osborn yas, J (1673) 333 A Cloak-bag full 
of dried Sweet-meats and Confects. 1756 Mrs. Calder- 
wooD y-ml, (1884) 51 John Rattray was laid before my 
bed, with his head on a clog-bag. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 
(Rtldg.) 13 He mounted his horse, and with only a cloak- 
bag behind him, etc. 

b. tramf. and fig, 

1^ Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, n. iv. 497 That stuff Cloake-bagge 
of Guts. x6oa seid Ft. Returfijr. P amass, iv, ii, fAib.)_S5 
You that are a plague stuffed Cloake-bagge of all iniquitie. 

c. attrib. 

1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. 22 Rayling on cloake- 
bagge breeches, a 1641 Suckling Frag?n. A urea (1648) 6r 
His gaiters or his Cloak-bag strings. 1655 Francion 63 
Long Cloak-bag-string dashes. 

Cloaked (klff«kt), ///. a. [f. Cloak + -ed.] 
Dressed or -wrapt up in a cloak; fig. disguised, 
concealed, seciet. 

a 1300 [see Cloakedly]. 1309 Barclay Folys (157°) 
129 Yom cloked errour. 1S48 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Mark xiv. 93 He folowed Jesus aloofe, and was now a 
cloked disciple. 162a Malvnes A ftc. Lxw-M erch. 3 50 H ere 
is a cloaked lending vnder the colour of buying. 1888 G 
A. Hentv Cornet of Horse xxiv. 246 A cloaked stranger 
was shown into the room. 

Hence tCloa'kedly adv., in outward show, appa- 
rently ; disguisedly, in a seciet or underhand way. 

a 1300 Songs ^ Carols C. (1847) 66 (Matz.) Clokydly 
withowt they obey very mych. And inwerdly the most 
mayster wer no brych. 1331 Edw. VI. yml. in Lit. Rem. 
(1857-8) II. 340 Th’ emperour . . did clokedly begine warre. 
156s Card. Allen in Fulkfs Cmfut. Doct. Purgatory 
(1577) 404 Yet they date not but clokedly reprehende them. 

Cloaker (kluo’ksi). rare. [f. Cloak v. -h -eb.] 
One who cloak? or gonceals. 


*S57 North Diall Princes 148 b/i For being clokers of 
vices. i637-j|o Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 43 Cloakers of 
notour adulterie. 

't*Cloa*ket. Obs.rare~^. In 8 cloket. [f. cloke, 
Cloak -h -et.] A little cloak. 

1716 Phil. Tram. XXIX. 504 This God . . had. .alBardo. 
cucnllns, or Cloket, to keep him from taking Cold. 

Cloa'king, vhl. sb. [f. Cloak v. + -ing 1.] 

1 . Wrapping in a cloak , concealment, disguise. 

1313 Douglas yRneis viii. Prol. 20 Maybe cum to his cast 

be cloking, 1614 T. Adams Devils Banguet 127 Put not 
these vices from you, by your impudent cloakings ' 1824 
Miss Mitford Village Her. i. (1863) 226 The shawlings, the 
cloakings . . the cautions against cold. 1S88 Academy 28 
July 34/2 That tears away all cloaking and disguise. 

2 . Material for making cloaks, Cf. skirting, 

1840 L'pool yrnl. 4 July 1/2 A variety of Friezes . . Blue, 

Mixture, and other Beaver Cloakings, 

Cloa'king', ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] fig. 
Concealing, disguising. 

1563 Mirr, Mag., Riz'crs xlviii, Clokyng flattery. 1738 
Wesley Psalms xxxii, Without Reserve or Cloaking Art. 

Cloakless (klffu-kles), a. Without a cloak. 

157s Gascoigne Flowers "V^s. (1387) 23 When as I rode 
alone . . Clokeless unclad, a 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 46 
Cloakless riot wanders free. 

Cloaklet (klff>>*klet). A little cloak. 

1863 Miss Yonge Clever Woman xiv. (1889) 176 Blight 
cashmere cloaklets, scarlet, while and blue. 
Cloa'k-room. A room near the entrance of 
any place of assembly, in whidti cloaks, coats, hats, 
etc., may be left ; also, in recent use, an office at 
railway-stations, etc., where luggage of any descrip- 
tion is temporarily taken charge of. 

a iS^^Moore Country Dance 4' Quad, ix, 34 The squires 
and their squiresses all. .She in the cloak-room saw assem- 
bling. 18S4 G, W. R. Time-tables July 108 There are 
Cloak Rooms at all the Principal Stations. 

Cloam (kldum), Obs. exc. s.w. dial. Forms: 

I cl&m, [5 dome, 7 cloame, in the verb], 8 
cloume, 7-9 dome, 9 (domb), doam ; see also 
Cloom. [OE. cliim mud, clay, corresp. to MDu. 
deem clay, potter’s clay:— W(jer. '^klaim, a deri- 
vative, with -m suffix, of kit- to daub, smear (root 
of Clay); cf. ON. kleima, OHG. chleimen, MDn, 
clSnien to daub, besmear.] In O.E, Mud, clay. 
Hence, in mod, dial, use : Earthenware, clay. 

C 1000 Sax, Leeckd. I. 84 Wyre swa [the ingiedients] to 
dame, c xoao ^lfric Exod. 1. 14 Mid heardum weoicum 
dames and tiselan. 1659 Cloberv Div. Glimpses 95 Season 
thy new-made dome with sipid liquor. xn/^Exmoor Scold- 
ing (E, D. S.) 32. a 18x9 Wolcott (P, Pindar) Poems 
Wks. 159 (D.) Now, zester Nan, by this yow zee . . Wliat’s 
cheny thoft is dome. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Romances W. 
Eng. Ser. i. 96 A set of dieene [china) and lots of beautiful 
dome. x88x Blackmore Christozoell iv. He spied, .certain 
letters, invisible until the doam was wetted. 

!>. attrib. or adi. 

1750 R. PococKB Trav. [fomw.') (1888) 135 Cloume ovens 
. .are earthen ware of several sizes, like an oven, and being 
heated they stop ’em up and cover ’em over with embers to 
keep in the heat. xBxy Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1652 
Earthenware shops, .are called, .dome or domen shops, .in 
Devon. i86x H. K.m<issxx Ravenshaei. (D.), That ^ould 
depend on the pitcher, whether it were iron or domh. 
'I'CloaiU, V. Obs. In 5 dome, 7 cloame. 
[f. prec. sb.] trans. To daub or plaster with 
clay. 

c 1460 PlaySacram. 708 W‘ Clay I dome yt vppe ryght 
fast. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 81 You must cloame 
the heads of the wounded branches. 

Cloame, obs. f. domb, pa. t. of Climb. 
Cloa'meu, a. dial. [f. Cloam sb. + -en ^.] 
Made of earthenware ; earthen. 

1827 [see Cloam sb. b.]. x888 W. Somerset Word-bk. 

+ Cloamer . Obs. In 7 clomer, [f. Cloam + 
-EB.] A maker of earthenware, a potter. 

1639 Clodery Div. Glimpses 33 Clomers and Glass-men 
likewise reap fair gain When juggs and glasses are in battel 
slain. 

Cloate, variant of Clots, Obs., bur. 

01oath(e, etc., obs. f. Cloth, Clothe, etc. 
Cloatliy, obs. var. of Clotty. 
x6i6-6x Holyday Persius 318 Then sparingly he sups, in- 
stead of beer. The cloathy dregs of dying vineger. 

Cloaue, obs. form of Clove sb.^ 

Clob. local, [Perji. related in origin to CLUB, 
Clump, q.v.] (See quots.) 

1736 CoLi-CT Peat-pit in Phil. Trans. L, 110 Under this 
lies what they [in Berkshire] call clob, being a peat-eaitli, 
compounded of clay, of a small quantity of earth, and some 
tme peat. X834 Brit. Hnsb, L 334 A species of eaith com- 
pounded of day, and termed ‘ clob', which, though burned 
for manuie, lies above the true [Newbury] peat. x88o W. 
Comw. Gloss., Clob, a clod or lump of eaith. Walls made 
of mail mixed with straw aie called clob or cob walls. 
Hence Clobbed ppl. a. dial. 

1880 jAGoln W. Comw. Gloss, s.v., A choked pipe, .would 
be said to be clobbed up. Dirty clothes or utensils are .. 
clobbed with dirt. 

Clob(l)e, etc, : see Club, etc. 

Clobber (kl^bai), sb. [Etymology uncertain. 
In Lowland Sc. clobber, clabber is given as ' mud, 
clay, dirt ’, app. a. Gaelic clahar in same sense : 
but this is hai-dly likely to be the word : cf. the vb.] 
A black paste used by cobblers lo fill up and 
conceal cracks in the leather of boots and shoes. 
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CLOBBER. 

i8.. Dicklms Hottsek. HTcrds XIX. 41 (Hopjw) Inhere are 
crevices and breaks in an old pair of shoes . . he insmaates 
into them a dose of clobber, which seems to be a mixture of 
ground cinders and paste. . . . 

Clobber (.klp'bar), v. [Of uncertam ongui. 
app. connected with prec. sb. But it has the ap- 
pearance of an onomatopoeic word of frequentative 
form : cf. slobber, slubber, also clampr to botch, 
tinker, or patch up.] trans. To patch up, cobble. 
iSsi Mayhew Lend. Labour I. 369 The best black suits 

are to be ‘clobbered’ up. , 

Hence Clo-bberer, a patcher of clothes and shoes. 
iSb. Times 3 Nov. 6/6 The duty of the clobberer is to 
patch, to sew up, and to restore as far as possible the gar- 
^nts to their pristine appearance. t 865 
Oct. 4S9/z There arc various epithets for shoemakers, .there 
ore welters, repairers, clobberers, clickers. 

+ Olobbeiiouaness. Obs. rare~\ [cf. Iiidi 
dahar mud, dirt, filth ; clabbery, dobhery, muddy, 
in Lowland Sc. and dial, of Uliter,] The rabble, 
the 'unwashed*. 

*S 77 Stanvhwbst Z>«cr. Irel. in HolinsJudVl, ag The 
loblnsb and desperat clobberiousnesse, taking the matter in 
dudgeon .. knockt their seneschall on the costard. 
Clocliaird, variant of Clocheb sb^^ 

II Clocbe. [Fr* doche bell, bell-glass, etc.] A 
special kind of bell-glass used by gardeners for 
rearing young or delicate plants under. ^ 

x88a The Garden 27 May 371/3 We have some thousands 
of cuttings, .coming on under cloches just now. 1889 Car- 
re^. A’iiosays — ‘Cloche is in common use in the market 
gardens about here for the glasses under which spring 
vegetables are raised.' 

Cloche, obs. form of Cidtch. ^ 

Cloclier(klou-j3j]j Forms: a. 4- cloeher, 

5 cloohere, -erre, 6^ clochier ; / 3 . 5 clokerre, 
7 clockier, 9 closkyer; -y. 6 clocldarde, 7-9 
clocliard. [a. F. docker, clochier (lath c. in Littre), 
in ONF. clochier, cloquier, corresp. to med.L. 
cloc{c)dri-um, f. clac{c]a, deque, cloche, bell. Occas. 
having the suffix -er corrupted to -asd.] 

A bell-tower or campanile ; a belfry. 

[CX230 Merton Coll. Rec, tj6o Messuagmin subtus do- 
cherium de Bt^nggestok.1 

a. >3S4 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) HI. on Emendantis di- 
versos owetus in clocher. 1391 Ibid. III. 106 Caipentarii 
operantis infra clocher austiale. c Lydg. Mvi. Poems 
(1840) SOI The greet clocher up for to here, a 1333 Ln. Ber- 
NERS Huenxidn. 68 On euery toure a clocher of fjue golde. 
ii}47 in Blomfield Hist. Nedolk II. rss For ryngyng the 
docher bells. X7a6 Avufee Parerg. 192 The Steeple or 
Clochier thereof. 1880 J. L'Estramce in Norfolk Antiq. 
Misc. 11 . X49 A detached bell.tower or Clocher. 

a <rx44a Protup. Para. 8 Clofcerre or belfray. ax&tx 
SFeuian Hist. 4 Fate Sacril, (mod. ed.) 259 A clochier or 
hell-house .. wiui four very great bells in it. 187a Ella- 
couBs Fells Ch. lx. 305 A separate campanile called the 
clockyer. 

v. 1598 Stow Suro. xjcxv. (1603) 332 A great and high 
Clochier . . In place of this Clochiarde of olde times. 1637 
Howelx. Londitwp, 37S A strong Clochard . . where there 
were three great Bells, x^ J, Raven^CA Bells Cambr. 
(iS8r) as The five bells which formerly inhabited the clo- 
chard of King's College. 

f Clo’cher, Obs. [app. a var.ofCiiOSBBl.] 
An apaitmcnt, room. 

<xx4oo-5o Alexander 3389 Ledis him forthire, In-to a do- 
cbere wiSi a kay. esqao Desir. Troy i3Spi The cave & 
the clocher, ]>ere ))e kyng lay. 

Clock, Forms: (i olucge), 4-5 olok, 
dokke, olocke, 6 klooke, 6- clock. [0£. duege 
(or eliucge) is found only once, and has no historical 
connexion with the extant word which goes back 
app. only to the I3-I4fhc. ME. cloh^ke, cloche, -was 
either a. MDn. cloche (mod.Du. kloh ‘bell, clock ’), 
or a. ONF. clohe, cloqtte — Central Fr. cloche ‘ bell ’. 
The Du. is cognate with OFris. klocha, hloche, 
EFris. hlohhe, hlah, MLG. hloche, LG. klokke, klohh, 
hloh, OHG- glocka, klocha, glogga, MHG. gloche, 
hloche, glogge, Ger. ^oche ‘bell, ON. klocha, later 
klukha ‘ bell *, Norw. klokka, klukka, Sw. Mocha, 
Da. hlohhe ‘bell, clock*. The French deque, 
cloche, with Pr. cloca, clocha, Piedm. cioca, de- 
scends directly from late L. cloc(c)a (8th c.). In 
all the prec., as in OE. clucge, the word is fern. ; 
but in Celtic, OIr. doc (genit. chiic :—*cloci), Irish 
clog, Gael, (genit, and pi. clttig). Com. clock, 
'Qx^kloc'h, ‘bell', aremasc. J only Welsh clock is 
fem., and its pi. clych points perh. to an earlier masc. 

Known since about 8tli c. in Merovingian L., in Celtic, 
and in Teutonic; early diffusion app. connected with that 
of Christianity in western and northern Europe ; not found 
in the southern Romanic langs. where catnpemet is the word 
for ‘bell (. Locality of_origin undetermined : some refer it, 
on historical considerations, to Celtic ; some think it possibly 
connected with OHG. cloccSn, ehdoccMn, MHG. kheken 
to strike, kno^', hut the variant forms in OHG. point 
rather to its being foreign. Wherever it actually arose, it 
was p™>. echoic, imitating the rattling made by the early 
Iwdbells of sheet-iron and quadrilaterS shape, rather than 
the ringing of the cast circular bell of later date. The rela- 
tion of the rare OE. clucSplge to the othm forms, whi(A agree 
S^anrally with the types klok, ktokha, is obscure. 

For the original and general sense of this word in the 
other langs., English had the word Bell in regular use : it 
IS prphabTe, therefore, that cAicA was introduced either with 
striking clo^s, or at least with bells on which the hours 
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were mechanically struck ; it was proh. never prevalent in 
ME. in the mere sense ‘bdl'.J . titt? 

+ 1 . A bell (the sense of OE. clucge ; in ME. 
prob. only as a retention of the Fx. use). LatC7’, 
the gong of a striking watch. Ohs. 

IcBoa K. Alfred Bada iv. xxiiL, Hleooor heora clucgan 
(v.r, cluccganj .1 X483 Caxtojj Gold. L. s8i/^ The clockes of 
Saynt Steuen. .had a merueylous swetenes in theyr sowne. 
X664 Power Exp. Philos. 193 And perchance heare the 
Circk and Alarum strike in it [a Watch), tf *7*S Aotirf. 
Gas. No. 3307/3 A Gold striking Pendulum Clock Watch.] 

2 . An instrument for the measurement of time; 
properly, one in whicb the hours, and sometimes 
lesser divisions, are sounded by strokes of a ham- 
mer on a bell or similar resonant body ; but many 
clocks now do not strike. The mechanism consists 
of a train of wheels set in motion by weights or 
a spring, actuating and regulated by a penduhtm or 
balance-wheel, and requiring to be periodically 
wound up ; the passage of hours, minutes, etc., 
is indicated by ‘ hands’ or pointers, on a ‘face ’ or 
dial-plate. 

(The precise meaning in the earliest quots. is not certam.) 
■vgjxAbhrev. Roiul. Origin. II. 314 Pro quadam campana 
pro horis diet et noctis per ipsam peipetuo designanda, clok 
vulgariter nuncupata, m eadem turn ponenda et susten- 
tanda 1371 in J. Britton Cathedrals, York Bo Till itte 
be hegh none smytyn by ^ clorke. 1379 Mem. Ripon 
I Surtees) III. 103 In expens, super le Clok, xxiiq petr. 
(plumbi). c X386 Chaucer Nuds Priest's T. 34 Sikerer 
was his crowyng..Than is a clok, or an abbay oro- 
logge. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 20 Evene as the 
dok sevene had smet She entryd. ei 449 PneocK Repr. 

I. XX. 118 Neuere sane in late dates was eny clok tell- 
ing the houris . . hi peise and hi stroke, xsoi Shake. 

I Hen.. YI, i. ii. 4a Their Armes are set, like Clocks, still 
to strike on. a 1640 W. Fenher Chr^t's Alamn (1630) 286 
When thou usest to stirre up Conscience every day, wind 
it up as a man does his Clock. 1742 Youuo iVif. Th. v. 639 
Like damag'd docks, whose hand and bell dissent. 0x830 
Loner. Old Clock on Stairs vii. And in the hussh that 
followed the prayer, Was heard the old clock on the stair, 
— For ever — never ! Never — for ever 1 

3 . (The hour of the day is expressed by a cardinal 
numeral, followed by a phrase which was originally 
a. of the dock, now only retained in formal phrase- 
ology; shortened subsequently to +b. ^ clock, 
•j- c. r* clack (see A pretp,'^), d. o'clock, the current 
modem form; rarer obs. variants were *f‘e. a? the 
dock, and dock simply.) 

Sm c 1386 Chaucer Parson’s Prol. s Ten of the clokke it 
was tho as I gesse. x^ Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.) 17 At 
vij of y' clokke, X03 Ln. Berhcrs Froiss. I. cxxiii. 148 
"Bytwene noone and thre of the docks. 1647 Clarehdon 
Hist. Reh, ir. (r843) 33/2 The House met allways at eight 
of the Clode. 1739 CRESTGRr. Lett, I. xxv. ge In prose, 
you would say . .it is twelve of the dock at noon. X884 
Gladstone inParlt. 26 Feb. 2/3 That the Speaker, .be pre- 
sented to-morrow at two of the clock in the House of Lords, 

b. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 16 From jiij of clokke in the 
mornynge. 1647 Lilly Clsr. Astral, iil. 31 Eleven of clock 
at night. 

c. 1480 Plumpton Corr. 40 Uppon Munday by viij a 
docke. 1384 R. Scot B/sc. Witcher, xn. xvii. 213 So manie 
strokes as the holder thinketh it a olocke. 1601 Holland 
P/itiy I. 183 Asking a boy what it was a docke. X747 
CKALKLinr Ivks. (1766) 190 About one or two a Clodc. 

d. 6x720 Prior Alma^ m. (R.), 'Tis the stomach’s 
solid stroke, That tells this being, what’s o’clock. 1829 
Southey Roprecht it, ^From noon Till ten o'clock. X848 
Thackeray Snobs xlviii, Fivc-o’clock-in-the-morning men. 

e. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 75 Make you redy. At 
ix. at the docke, X634 Brereton Trav. (1884) i We. .took 
water about three clock in afternoon, xyia Heakne Collect. 
(Oxf. H. S.) HI, 381 This day at 2 Clock in tbe Afternoon. 

+ f. Hence, the hour as stmek by the clock, 
x6xx Shaks. Cymh, hi. iv. 44 To weepe 'twixt clock and 
dock. 1768 Bristol Jml. in Harpers Mag. July (1883) 
232/1 Aboute the time of the toUynge the tenth clock. 

4 . Phrases. Like a clock : with steady regirlarity 
(cf. Clookwobk). To lie ai nine o’clock (see 
quot.). To tell the clock : to count the hour, give 
or record the time. To hum {find) what dclock 
it is ; to know (discover) the real state of things. 
When one's dock strikes : when one’s hour comes. 

1362 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 81 She . . opened 
the lodce, And lookt in the bag, What it was a docke. 1565 
JcweLl Def. Apol. (1611) 597 Emperours . . sate by the 
Bishops and held their peace, and told the docke. 16x0 
Shaks. Temp. ti. i. 280 They*! tell tbe docke to any businesse 
that We say befits the houre. rtxyoo Dryden (J.), I told 
the docks, and watch’d the wasting light. 1797 W. G. 
Maton Observ, W, Counties H. 129 The veins . . run in a 
direction pretty nearly from south-east to north-west, or, 
to use the terms of the miners themselves, lie at nine 
o’clock.^ 1836-9 Dickens Sk, Bos 451 (Hoppe) Our gover- 
nor’s wide awake . . He knows what’s o'clock. 2830 Mrs, 
Stowe Uiule Tom’s C, i, 2 He . . manages my whole farm like 
a dock. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 94 You've leamt your 
lesson, found out what's o'clock. 1887 Rider Haggard 
K. Solommes Mines to, I hope it won't be brought up 
against me when my clock strikes. 

5 . iransf. and fig. ; usually with qualifying addi- 
tion or context. 

x§87 Golding Be Montay viL 87 The same workmaister 
which hath set up the Clocke of y« hart. r6oz Shaks. 
All's Well I. ii, 39 His honour, Clocke to itselfe, knew the 
true minute when Exception bid him speake, 1792 Cowper 
F hra&v Oai 46 By thee I might correct, erroneous oft. 
The cl<wk of history. 2836 Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. 
(Bonn) II. 146 The succession of native plants . , m^es the 
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silent dock by which time tells the summer hours. x 8 « 
B. Taylor Poems, Autumn. Vesp. 351 The snug warm 
cricket lets his dock run down. 

6. A watch. Obs. except in modern slang, 
xsso W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 1x0 If it agre with 
the ”me which your dock sheweth. 1670 Walton Life 
Donne 63 That striking Clock which he W long worn m 
hispockit. z8a4 Pali Mall G. Dec. 4/1 T^he «cTi harvest 

of cIocTcs and slangs (watches and chains) * * gathered at 
South Kensington station- 
+ 7. Applied to a sun-dial. Obs. rare. _ 

2561 T. Norton Calvids Inst. (1634) Table Script. Quol., 
The lines by the which it went downe into the clocke ot 
Ahaz [cf. 2 Kings xx. ii, where Wyclif has orloge , 
CovERDALE ' dyall ’]. 

8. A trivial name for the pappus of the dande- 
lion or similar composite flower. [So called from 
the child’s play of blowing away the feathered 
seeds lo find ‘ what o’clock it is 
2847 Halliwell, Clock, the downy head of the dandelion 
in seed. 1884 J. E. Taylor Sagac. ^ Morality Plants no 
The pappns or ‘ dock’ best known in the Dandelion, 
t 9 . The core of an apple. Ohs. rare. 

[Cf. Du. klokhuk, E. Fris. belhilske, bell-house, bclfiy, 
also seed-vessel, core of apple, etc. ‘ partly fiom resemblance 
in form, but prob. more from the rattling of the loose seeds 
or pips ’(Franck). The original of the quot. is ‘ Low Dutch . 
But see also Colk.) , , , 

2399 A, M, tr. Gabelhoweds Bk. Physicke 116/1 Take a 
good apple . . peek him, and cut out the clockes therof. 

10 . Comb., chiefly attiib., as clock-ala} m, -bell, 
-dial, -hand, -rede, -trade, -wheel. 

2433 Mem. iey>0» (Surtees) III. 161 Operanti ibidem super 
le Clokbell. iBai Edgeworth Mem. I. 30 The engine for 
cutting teeth in dock- wheels. x8^ A. Mi-Kay H ist. Kilmar. 
nock (ed. 3) 284 Above the inscription are three dock-dials. 
1872 B. Stewart Heat § 79 Regularity in their clock- 
rates. 

11 . Special comb. ; clock-beam {noncc-wd.), a 
pendulum ; clook-calm {Nautl), ‘ when not a 
breath of wind ruffles the water ’ (Adm. Smylh)^ ; 
clock-case, the framework enclosing a clock's 
works ; clock-face, the dial -plate of a clock, 
techn. the time shown by it; elock-flnger, the 
hand of a clock ; clock-head, the upper part of 
a clock-case', clock-keeper, one who attends to 
and regulates a clock; olook-like c,, like clock- 
work, regular, monotonous ; olook-line, the cord 
suspending the weights in a clock ; clock-maker, 
one who makes and repairs clocks ; dock-master 
s. dock-keeper ; clock-pillar, one of the posts 
holding the plates of the clo(i:-work in position ; 
olock-g.xiarter8, the bells in a large clock on 
which the quarter-hours are struck or chimed; 
clock-setter = dock-keeper ; clock-smith = clock- 
maker', clock-stars (see quot.) ; clock-story, the 
part of a clock-lower in which the clock is placed; 
clock-tower, one built for tbe display of a large 
clock; clock- watch (see quot.) ; clock- wise adv., 
in the way of a clock, in the diieclion in which its 
hands move. See also Clook-hodsb, -wobk, 

2862 Thornbdry Tunier II. 16 A sustained dull ’'dock- 
beam cadence imitative of Pope. iv6i Maskely^e Clock 
in P/dl. Treats. LII. 437 The pendulum . . was secured to 
the *clock-case. 1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 72 The 
time as shown by the clock (technically ‘ the *clock-face '). 
2381 J. Bell Hadden’s Answ. Osor. 447 Or that the course 
of y» Sonne should be apportioned after the will of John 
'‘dockekeeper. 2741-70 Miss Talbot Lett. Miss Carter 
(2808)26 If you love that same sort of regular *clock-like 
life. 2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 230 A "Clock-line, having a 
counterpoise at the other end. 2723 Lottd. Gas, No. 6188/B 
John Chevins . . Clock-line Weaver. 2433 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) HI. 201 Job. Ripley de Ebor. "Clokmaker. x68i8 
R. Holme Armoury w, 23/2 Queen Elizabeths Cloii-inaker 
bore a Sphere for his Crest. 1837 Haliburton (Sam 
Slick) title. The Clockmaker. 2626 Massinger Rom. Actor 
V. ii, Csesar, Is’t past five? Parthenins. Past six, upon 
my knowledge ; and in mstice. Your "clock-master should 
die. xBox Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to Ins ^ Outs Wks. 
2822 IV. 377 Thus Paul’s four small "Clock-quarters Instruct 
their mi^ty_Masler when to sound. 2393 Shaks. folm iii. 
1. 324 Old Time the "docke setter, y‘ Bald sexton Time. 
2^ Stanford Clmrchw. Acc. in Antiquary (16B8) Mar. 220 
To a "klocke smythe for makyng & mendyng. 2870 E. 
Pufs^CKRalf Skirl. I. 237 Turning to the clocksmith, he 
inquired, etc. 28^-77 G. Chambers Astrom 924 *Clock- 
stars, certain stars usually employed for the regulation of 
docks in an observatory, by reason of the fact that their 
positions have been very accurately determined. 1867 A. 

vii. 253 The whole "dock-story was 
made to project beyond the body of the tower. x88o 
Times (Weekly ed.) 25 June 7/2 Mr. Bradlaugh was re- 
moved, uimer the care of Inspector Denning, to the rooms 
near the "Clo(* Tower [i.e. that of the Houses of Parlia- 
nmnt, Westminster, used as a place of confinement for 
offenders against the privileges of Parliament]. Ibid. If he 
IS kept in the Clock Tower for any length of time. 2683 
f/ 2 , , *804/4 Lost on the fourth Instant a Gold 

"Clock-Watch. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4- Clockm. 62 [A] 
Clwk Watch, .[is] a watch that strikes the hours in passing, 
as dishngmshed from a repeater which strikes the hours at 
any time on glutting special mechanism in motion. x8ffi R. 
Abercrombv in Times 11 Sept, lo/i The general sense of the 
[wind s] rotation is counter-clockwise in the northern, "clock- 
wise in the southern hemisphere. 

Clock (klpk), sbf‘ Forms; 6-7 clocke, (7 
oloake), 7- clook. 

[One of the conjectures offered is that the pattern con- 
sisted of bell-shaped ornaments, but evidence is wanting.] 
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1. An ornamental pattern in silk thread worked 
on the side of a stocking. 

(From Clockfd, it appears tfiat it was formerly worn on 
other garments.) 

1S30 Falscr. 2o6/i Clocke of a hose [w French gweti\. 
1S47 Salesbury Welsh JJict., Kwyrk-hosaii, a clocke. 1383 
Stubdes Abuses (1873) 57 Nether-stocks.. knit with 

open seam down the leg, with quirks and clocks about the 
ancles. 1617 Moryson Itin. 11. i. i. 46 Silke stockins, with 
blacke silke Giogran cloakes. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 3 
T S To knit all the Actions of the Pretender . . in the Clock 
of a Stocking. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt (1865) II. v. vii. 
123 Red silk slocking!;, with probably blue clocks to them. 

aitrib. 1728 Vanbr. & Cid. Prem. Husb. iv. i. Nothing 
but Toys and Tiinkets, and Fans, and Clock-Stockings. 

2. (See quot.) [Perh. not the same word.] 

1688 R. FiaiM&ArinoHry III. 13/2 Of a band a collar] 
. . the Clocks [are] the laying in of the cloth to make it 
loimd; the Flaites.. 

Clock (klpk), j 5.3 [Origin nnlrnown. In the 
dialects in which it is used, it is not now associated 
in any way Vfith Clock j^.I] A name for any kind 
of beetle ; esp, the Common Dor or Shardbome 
Beetle {Geotrupes slercoraritcs). Sometimes with 
defining words, as Clock-bee {Sc.), a flying beetle ; 
Clock-Orclay, Clock-leddy, the lady-bird ; Buzzabd- 
Clook, q.v. 

Cliiedy northern : found in the dialect glossaries as far 
south as Cheshire and Lincolnsh. ; but not in those of 
Shropsh., Leicestersh., or East Anglia. 

ns 1330 Christis Kirke Gr. iv, Scho bad gae chat him, 
Scho compl him not twa clokkis. 1370 Levins Manip. 158 
A clocke, flee, scarabejns. 1384 T. Hudson Judith in Syl- 
vester Du Jiartas (1621) 702 Dimd the Ayi e with . .flies, gras- 
hopuis, horiicls, clegs and clocks. x6ao Markham Farev). 
// ush. 11 . xvii. (1668) 77 Dores or great black Clocks are vehe- 
ment dcstroyeis of all kinds of Coin. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul 1. 1, xli. The black-arm'd Clock, the Gnat, the butter- 
flic. 1691 Ray N. C. Words 14 Clock, a Beetle. .This is a 
jmneral word in this sense, all England over. X738 Medical 
Jiss. Obseiy. (od. 2) IV. 2^68 Great Swarms of Insects of 
the Clock-kind that come in Summer. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Miusir, II. log Lady-cow, Call’d, when I mix’d with 
children, * clock-.i-clay'. 2823 Galt Spaewi/e II. 7 (Jam.) 
A clok-leddy in her scarlet cardinal. x868 Wood Ilomes 
without JI. viii. 135 The common Dor Beetle . . sometimes 
c-slled the Watchman or Clock. 

Clock, sb.^ [f. Clock z;. 2 ] = Cluck of a hen. 
CX430 MS. Cott. Faust. B vi. f. 92 b (Halliw.) Leef henne 
wen ho leith Looth wen ho clok seith. 

Clock (kli’k), [f. Clock ji.i] 

1. trans. To lime by the clock. 

. *883 Standard 31 Mar. 3/3 He . . was * clocked’ to do it 
in some of the .shortest times. 1888 Athenxum 29 Sept. 
412/3 That ‘this racewiLS run in x minute 4 seconds and 
a lialf . . In ' Daily’s Racing Register ’ . . nothing at all 
is said about this extraordinary ‘clocking*. 

2. Jicll-ringiiiff. To sound a bell by pulling the 
clapper with a rope ; to Clappeb. 

1872 ELLAC0Mnit:77(.’/fx Ch. i. 25 Bells are sometimes chimed 
by what is called ‘clocking* or ‘ clappering’ them. x87a 
J. T. Fowlir Bells, Sacristy ii. 137 ‘ Clocking ' ought 
to be pul a slop to everywhere, and never allowed. 
Clock (klpkl, Now confined to Sc. and 
north, dial. Forms ; i clocoian, 4-6 clok(k, 5 
oloyke, 6 .Sir. cloik, (8 olooque), 5 - clock. [OE. 
cloccian, corresp. to MDu. clocken, Du. klokken, 
Sw. klokka, klvkka. The other Tent, langs. have 
forms with u, like mod. Eng. Cluck, though 0 
forms arc not uncommon dialeclally: see klocken^ 
in Grimm = klucken, glucken. Of echoic origin ; 
as are also 'L.gloc-tre and Gr. /c^oif-etp (fut. 
dcriv. /cXwy-Aioi).] 

1. inlr. To make the peculiar noise of a brood- 
ing hen ; to cluck. 

c 1030 Sy 7 -hi/crth's Ilandboc in Anslictyili- 309 Deah 
.seo brodi^e hoim. .sarlice cloccige heo tosprset hyrefyoera. 
1398 'Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xii. xvii. (Tollera. MS.) [The 
Ciipon] clokkeh as an hen, and elepejj clukens to gedii, 
clokkynge with an hose voyse. ^1440 Protnp, Parv, 83 
Clokkyu as hennys, crispio. 13x3 Dougl^ AEnets xiii. 11. 
133 Hyr birdis sine, clokkand, scho seikjs on raw. 1370 
Senipill Ballates 84 They say he can baith quhissill and 
cloik [riuie-wds. mock, block]. X383 Stanyhurst AEncis 
'To Rdr. (Arb.) 14 Yt were lyke ynough that soom gram- 
matical pullet . . would stand clocking agaynst mee, as 
thogh hee had found an horse nest. X63X R. H. Arraignn^ 
Whole CreaUtre xii. § 5. 150 The Cock . . when he hath 
found a Barly Corn clocks, and calls to it his Hennes. 170a 
C. Maiiier Magn, Chr. vi. vii. (1852) 432 He barkd like a 
dog, then he clocqu’d like an hen. *783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (Morcll) I, To clock, or cluck, glocio, X808-79 
Jamieson, Clock, Clok, to cluck, to call chickens together. 

t2. Irans. To call (chickens) by this note. 
Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. ou Husb, i. 660 Nowe she [the hen] goth 
before. And clocketh hem. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, 
Matt, xxiii. 109 b, The carefull hen, feaiinghei chickens, 
dothe clocke them together. 1606 Earl Northampton in 
True * Per/. Rel. Frivb, So long doeth the great brood 
Hen clocke her chickens. 

*1* b. Jig. 

1329 More Comf. agsi. Trib. ii. Wks. 1x79/2 Like a louing 
hen, he clocketh home vnto him, euen those chikins of hys. 
x37o-is Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 24^ Edburge.. 
clocked together a sort of simple women,_which undw her 
wing there tooke upon them the Popish veile of widcwhood. 
a X716 South Serm. IV. 34 Engaging men. . to hold forth. . 
wheresotivef, sind howsoever, they could clock the senseless 
and unthinking rabble about them. 


3 . inir. Applied to similar inarticulate sounds, 
made by the mouth, stomach, etc. [Cf. Ger. dial. 
klocken^ in Grimm.] 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 220 Sona seo wamb ^ehefegod 
and cloccet swa swa hit on cylle slec^ete. _ 1347 Boorde 
Brev. Health % 309 Rvgitvs ventris be the latin woides. In 
Englyshe it is named crokyng or clockyng in ones bely. 
*SS 3 Bale Gardiner's Obed E vj. To clocke or to saye 
naye, to those thinges have ben done. 1871 Wise Hew 
Forest 186. X883 Hanipsh. Gloss,, Clocking, the sound 

made by falling, gurgling water. 

4 . intr. and trans. To sit on eggs; to incubate, 
hatch. (Now the common use in northern dial.) 

_ 1721 KcLLv iV. Pros), (Jam.), Ye’re sae keen of the clock- 
ing, you’ll die in the nest._ 180B-79 Jamieson, Clock, to 
I hatch, to sit on eggs. This is the modern sense. x8xi 
I WiLLAN Gloss. W. Riding Yorkslu, Clock, to hatch. 

b. Jig. To ‘ hatch *. 

1836 Galt in Tail's Mag. III. 31 It was he that first 
clockit the project. 

Hence Clock-, vb.-stem in Comb., as + clook-hen 
[Du. klokhen, MHG. kluckhenne], clocking hen. 

1383 Golding Calvin on Deut. clxxx. 1121 God . . vp- 
braideth vs, ythe hath played y> clockhen towardesvs, and 
wee could not abide it. 1^1 Percivall Sp. Diet., Clucca 
gallina, a clocke hen, gheitans gallina, vel utcumbans, 

t Clock, ®.3 Obs. rare. Also 4-5 clokke, [a. 
ONF. clokier = F. clochier, mod.F. docker, Picard 
cloker = Pr. clopchar, according to Diez late L. 
*cloppicdre, f. late L. clopp-tts lame.] intr. To 
limp, hobble. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. m. 33 per Cnnnynge Clerkes schul 
Couche [3 MSS. clokke] be-hynde. X377 Ibid, B. nr. 34 
Konnyng clerkes shul clokke [1393 clocke] bihynde. 

Clocke, obs. form of Cloak. 

Clocked (klpki), a. [f. Clock sb? + -ed 2,] 
Embroidered with clocks. 

X712 ’QvtyGELL Spect. No. 319 P12, [I] made a fair Push 
for the Silver-clocked Stockmg. 1838 Thackeray Virgin. 
xvi. 122 A little ancle, a Uttle clocked stocking, and 
a little black satin slipper. x86o Jeafrreson Bk. Doctors 
II, 202 Clocked stockings . . had on either side, extending 
fiom the heel_upwards some six inches, flowers gracefully 
embroidered with a light yellow silk on the crimson ground. 

*l*b. Used of similar embroidered patterns. Ohs. 

1^ in Cussans Ch. Goods Herts, (1873) 21 A cope of Blake 
velTat and Clothe of gold clocked. 

docker (klfi-kai). north, dial. [f. Clock v? ■¥ 
-EB 1 .] A clocking or sitting hen, 

x8o4 'EK0.0J& Poems, My Auld Hat (Jam.), Crib some 
dockers chuckie brood. 1882 Tod Bits Jr. Blinkbonny 140 
Put Dan’s eggs under one of Bell’s ‘dockers’. 

Clock-house, [f. Clock jAI +■ House.] A 
house built for, or having, a public clock ; that 
part of a steeple, etc. in which a clock is set. See 
JAOK of the Clockhottse. Obs. 

X622-3 Althorp MS, in Simpkinson Washingtotis Introd. 
42 To Gibson for a new locke for the clockhouse dore. X563 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (i8to) 1x4 For mendinge the chymes 
and the barrelle and jake of the clockehouse. 1636 J. Har- 
rington Oceana (1771) 1x2 (Jod.) The great bell ^in the 
clockhouse at the Pantheon. 1821 Scott Keuiliv. xii. One 
of these turrets was square and occupied as a dock-bouse. 

Clockier, obs. form of Clochbb. 

Clocking (kV'kig), vbl. sb. [f. Clock 

1 . The action of the vb. Clock ; the noise made 
by a brooding hen ; brooding, hatching (iV.). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 83 Clokkynge, of hennys, crispiatus, 
1329 More Conif. agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 1179/2 Those chikins 
of hys [God's] yo ..wyl not come at his dokkyng. x6i6 
SuRRL, & Markh. C. Farme 68 A young Henne which 
falleth to clocking. 1883 BlaHew. Mag. Aug, 193 With 
their clocking chimed in the distant bleating of the mmbs. 

2. Comb., clocking-time. Sc., hatching-time. 

X784 Burns Ep. Rankiue x, As soon ’s the clocking-time 

is by, And the wee pouts begun to cry. 

Clocking {klp-ld^),ppl. a. [i. as prec. + -irg 2.] 
That clocks ; in Clocking hen : a. a clucking hen ; 
a hen sitting on eggs. 

1332 Huloet, Clockynge henne, singnltiens gallina. 1720 
Gay Poems (174^) 1 . 93 Let. .The clodcing hen makejriend- 
ship with the kite. x8a4 Miss Ferrier Inker, xvi. Lord 
R., sitting, .watching the tea-pot, like a clocking-hen, 

b. A West Indian species of Rail : see Cluok- 
ing-hen. 

1703 Dampier Voy. III. u. 74 Clocking-Hens are much 
like me Crab-catchers. ,Thq? keep, .in swampy wet places. 

Clockless (klfi-kles), a. Without a clock. 

160S Sylvester Dh Bartas i. ill 88 O learned Arith- 
metician ! Clock-lessesojust to measure Times partition. 

Clock-work (kl^^-kw^Bc). 

1 . 'The mechanism or works of a clock. 

1662 S, P. Acc. Latitude Mers in Phenix II. 309 The 
Farmer . . desir’d this Artificer to show him the Nature of 
Clockwork, and what was requisite to make up a perfect 
Clock. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art I. 374 Clock- 
work, originally imported those wheels, pinions, and other 
mechanism, which constituted the striking part, or what 
was formerly called the clock part of a movement for mea- 
suring time. .But at present, .me larger movements whether 
they strike or not, are called clocks. 

b. transf. Mechanism similar to that of a clock, 
wheels set in motion by weights or springs. 

17x2 AKBUTHNor John Bull (1733) 17 A puppet moved by 
clock-work. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. I. xiv, 49 
A large cabinet full of curiosities of clockwork . . one of 
which , . was a craw-fish. XTSk-J, tr. KeyslePs Trav. ni. 
263 A silver triumphd car . . which moves by dock-work 
about the room. X874 Knight Diet. Mech, I, 372/1 Clock- 


work has been applied to lamps, .to light them at a specific 
prearranged time. 1878 N, Amer. Rev, CXXVII. 213 To 
go off by clock-work. 

c. with reference to the automatic and mechan- 
ical nature of the action, or its unvarying regu- 
larity; hence such phrases as like clock-work, 
regular as clotk-ivork, etc. 

1679 J. Goodman Penitent Pard. i. ii. (1713) 22 Their Re- 
ligion was a idnd of clock-work, .moving in a certain order, 
but without life or sense. 1789 H. Walpole Remintsc, vii. 
29 The king's last years passed as regularly as clock-work. 
1799 Notidescifpis, Dancing Bear, He would have 

tortured my poor toes . . and made them move like clock- 
work In musical obedience. 1824 Miss MiTroRD Village 
Ser. I. (1863) 194 This jewel of a valet, this matchless piece 
of dock-work. 1849 ®are Par. Serm. II. 213 Actiag to- 
gether -without any jarring, going as the phrase is by clock- 
work. 1872 Mark Twain Innoc. Abr, xii. 78 All is clock- 
work, all is order. 

2 . Jig- 

a X628 Preston Senn. Bd. His Majestie (1630) x8 In this 
curious clocke-worke of religion, every pin and wheele that 
is amisse distempers all. 1637 T. Jordan Tricks of Youth 
Prol., Lest I betray The Plot, and show the clockwork of 
the play. 1710 Berkeley Pritic. Hum. Knaiul. § 60 The 
clockwork of nature . , is so wonderfully fine and subtle. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1832) II. 84 The play of vegeta- 
tive and vital clock-works. 

3 , a. attrib, or adj. (rarely as predicative adj.) ; 
Of or like clock-work; automatic, mechanically 
regular, b. comb., as clockwork-like adj. 

a 1764 Lloyd To G. Colman Poet. Wks. 1774 1 . 116 A kind 
of dock-work talking. X780 Cowper Talle Talk 329 The 
clockwork jintinnabul urn of rhyme. 7824 Miss_ Ferrier 
Itiher. Ivii, A very . . quiet, old-fashioned family, quite 
clock-work in our ways and hours. 1847 Tennyson Priuc. 
Prol. 71 Round the lake A little clock-work steamer pad- 
dling plied, x86x Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 383 A pattern of dock- 
work punctuality and concentrated energies. 

Clod (klpd), sb. So S-; also 5-7 clodde, 6 
clodd. [Appears in i4lh c. as a vaiiant of Clot ; 
after which the two forms were long entirely 
synonymous, but they have subsequently been 
differentiated, the typical senses being now re- 
spectively as in a clod of earth, and a clot of blood. 

But OK. had already clod-hamer field-fate, and Clod- 
/m»^/*ixpr, name; must be old in Teutonic : cf. Grimm, 
kloder^ and klod, klot, cited under it. The vb. stem glu-, 
glen-, in Teut. klu-, klen-, ‘ glomerare ’ (see Clew), would 
give a sh. gl/e-td; whence OTeut. klit-dd-, OE, clod.] 

tl. A mass formed by the coagulation of any- 
thing liquid, esp. blood. Obs. (now Clot.) 

X308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (1495) 89 Anone as 
the blood is out of the body anone it rennjth and tornyth 
in to cloddes, xws Raynold Byrth <fl^<*>diind (1332) 44 b, 
Great lumpes, kakes, or cloddes of hloud, congeled to- 
geather. x6oo Fairfax Tasso vn. liv, His locks with clods 
of bloud and dust bedight. a 1620 Carew (J.), Fishermen 
. . light on swallows congealed in clods of a slimy sub- 
stance. 1738 J. S. Le Dra/e’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 62 We 
found several Clods of Blood. 

2 , A coherent mass or lump of ocay solid matter, 
e. g, a clod of earth, loam, etc, (Formerly, and 
dialectally still sometimes, Clot. See also Cloud a. ) 

c X420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 73 To preve it [thi lande] fatte, 
a clodde avisely To take . . aud loke if it he glewy. 138 x 
J. Bell Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 458 b, A clodd of earth 
which they doe aflirme, was under Chrisles feete when he 
raysed Lararus. 1399 Siiaks. Much Ado 11. i. 65 A clod of 
waiward marie. 1667 Milton P, L. xi. 565 One . . at the 
Forge . . two massie clods of Iron and Bras Had melted. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 134 To think . . that a dod of 
earth in a sack may ever by eternal shaking receive the 
fabrick of man's body. 1833 Thirlwall Greece I. vii 261 
Cresphontes . . threw a clod of earth into the water. 

8. Spec. A lump of earth or clay adhering to- 
gether. (Formerly Clot.) 

c X440 Promp, Parv. 83 Clodde, gleba, 1370 Levins M miip, 
X3S/2S A clodde, clot, gleba. 1577 B. Goocn Heresbach’s 
Husb, 1. (1386) 23 b, The Feelde is salde to be . . broken up 
when it is first plowed lying in great Cloddes.^ 1697 Drvden 
Virg. Georg, i. 139 The Peasant . . pounds with Rakes The 
ciumbling Clods. 1722 B'emai.Hisi. Quakers (1795) I. it. 
93 Clods and stones were thrown at him. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
uncle Tonis C. xxvi, 230 Those words fell on his heart like 
clods upon a coiiin, 

b. As a substance, without pi . : The soil or 
dust of the ground in its lumpy character. Often 
a depreciatoiy term for the eaith in its impleasant 
associations. 

1373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 100 Leave wheat little clod, for 
to couer the head. 1601 Dent Pathw, Heaven. 77 If they 
[the covetous] were_ not altogether haidned . . they would 
not be so neerely knit to the clod and the peny as they are. 
1793 Southey Vis. Maid Orleans 1. 107 The finely-fibred 
fiame. .[shall] mingle soon With the cold clod. 1843 Hirst 
Poems 52 Long ere this, upon my breast The clod had lain. 
x88o PIowELLS Undisc. Co 7 miryh\. 37 Shallow scienceswhich 
trace man backward to (be brute, and forward to the clod. 

c. The ball of earth that adheres about the root 
of a tree or plant. (Formerly Clot.) 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card, g Orange-Trees 
make no Clod, or Union, so as 'tis very difficult to. .change 
them upon occasion. *7x2 J. James tr. Le Blo/uls Garden- 
ing 137 'Trees raised with their Clod of Earth about them. 
Ibid,, Planting Trees in their Clod. 1828 SrxoKKr Plante fs 
G. 39 With as much of the clod about the roots as possible. 

a. A lamp of turf with the adherent earth ; a 
sod, a peat. Obs. exc, dial. Formerly also Clot. 

X394 Plat Jewell Ho. 1. Divers New Mxper. 12 Where 
fewml is deere, they vse to make cloddes, or turfs of them. 
1609 Manch. Court Leet Records (1885) II. 242 Cart loades 

66-a 
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of greene clodb out of the lords waste. 1884 CliesJu Gloss. t 
asod. 1 , .7 

e. A bit of turf, spot of groimcl. ditu.^r team. 
x 68 a R. Holme Armoury ii. 251/* The Clod is the green 
Sod on which .. Cocks .. fight, which is generally round 
that all may see. i86s E- WauCiH Besom Ben v. 54 m Banc. 
Gtass. S.V., Th’ dog would ha’ toucht noan o thee, iv thae d 
bin upo’ thi own clod. _ , 

4 . Applied depreaatively to the human body 
as being a mass of ‘ clay ’ ; also to a human being 
as a * child of clay’, or as ‘ of the earth, earthy’. 

iSBS Si-EVSER Epitlusl. 411 A thousand torchM .^to us 
Wretched earthly clods, .lend desired light. T- Pecke 
Paniassi Pueip. 163 The Audadous Clod, Conunanded 
'VVorsliip, to himself, as God. i66sGlanvill 15 

"The purer Spirit Ls united to this Clod. 1667 Milton P. A. x. 
78A 1798 Wolcott tP. Pindar) Tales qfJSoyVPes. 1812 IV . 
405 Howl for ever fora breathless clod. x866 J. H. Newman 
Geroniius iv. 26 Low-bom clods Of brute earth. 

5 . Jig. A. blockhead, clodpate ; a clodhopper. 

[i579j.STUBBEsff«jJ/2(g'C«^fD jbjTumevnderperpetuall 
slauery, as cloddes the country people.] x 6 o 5 B. JoNSON 
Volpane iii. i. 9 Not bred ’mongst clods and clodpoles. 1645 
MiltonC^&u/. Wks. 1 18511 362 Rather thenspend words with 
this fleaiuy clodd of an Antagonist. 1793 Wolcott(P. Pindar) 
Ep. J*<ySeWfcs. 1812 III. 211 Clap to the wheel your shoulder, 
Master Clod. 185a Dickens Bleak Ho. I. xiii. 175 Jolter- 
headed clods. 1869 Blackmore Loma. D. iv. 22 TheDoones 
Were of very high birth, as all we clods of Exmoor knew. 

atirik. 17^ Savage Pn^r. Bivute 85 When the clod 
justice some horse-laugh wou'd raise, 
f 0 . Sc. A small loaf of coarse unleavened bread. 
71x774 Fergusson Poems xi. (1789) 79 (Jam.) Our cottar 
childer . . Toil for pease-clods and gud lang kail. 179a 
SiiiRREFS Poems 245 I Jam.) Clods and Souters brandy. 1833 
BL. D. C. Crown Lintoim Green 8 (Jam.) Sutors-clods In 
Selkirk town were rife; O’ flour baked, brown, and rough 
as sods. 

7 . Fishing. sBab. (Seequots.) 

1867 F, Francis Anting iii. (18S0) go. 1885 Sai. Rev. 21 
Nov, 673A Norfolk ‘ babbers * . . catch eels. The ‘ bah ', or 
‘clod' .. is a number of lobwoniLS threaded on pieces of 
worsted, and . . tied up in a bunch not unlike a small mop. 

8. The coarse part of the neck of an ox, nearest 
the shoulder. 

160X Q. Elis. Househ. Bk. in Hoitseh. Ord. (1790) 28S He 
[the Serjeant of the Larder] hath for his fee two cloddes, 
one little lumpe, chine of beefe, of every oxe that is sent in 
the Queene’s house. ^1842 P. Parleys Ann. III. 132 Her 
dinner, consisting of six ounces of boiled clod of beef. 186s 
Pall Mail G. so Nov. 9 Every ox has two clods . . which 
do not sell for more than ^d. a pound, 
f 9 . (See quot.) Ois. 

1678 in PAil. Trails. XII. 1003 The outer parts, or Cuticle 
(or, as the Author calls them, Clods) of the Hair. 

10 . Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

1867 W. W. SsiYTK Coal 4- Coat-mining 25 Partings will • 
occur, of clod or various earthy materi^. 2879 Saropsk. 
IVord-bk., Clod, shale found in the coal measures. i88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Clod, soft shale or slate . . usually 
applied to a layer forming a bad roof. 

11 . A heavy solid blow. dial. Cf. Clod w. 5, 6. 

sWS Pall Mall G. 25 Nov. 4/2 The man. .lost his temper, 
and hit her a ‘ clod ’ in the head . . A clod is a heavy, lump- 
inflow. 

12 . Comb., as clod-breaker \ clod-brown, -tongued 
adjs. ; olod-oTuslier, Qa.) a machine for crashing 
the clods left by the plough ; (A.) a person who 
walks heavily; also clod-cnishzng ; olod-fisMng, 
fishing for eels with a Clod 7 ; f clod-fi.st, a 
heavy clumsy fist; clod-head, clod skull, a 
Clod-pate; dod-mall, -moll, a large wooden 
mallet or hammer for breaking clods (^arcA .) ; 
'I* clod-salt, the salt which adheres in clots to 
the bottom of the salt-pans. 

1618 Scott Rob Roy ix. The old miserly '’'clod-bieaker 
c.illed me pettifogger. 1881 DurncLD Bon Quix. II. 493 
Calling her a. . clodbreaker’s or hempspinner’s daughter. 
xSax Clare I 'ill. Miustr. I. 124 The ^clod-browu lark that 
hail’d the morn. 184a H. Stephens Bk. Farm (1851) II. 28 
Crosskill’s *cIod-cnisher . . one of the most efficient imple- 
ments of its class. 1874 Knight Bict. Meek. s. v., (Ine form 
of clod-crusher consists of a series of cast-metal rings . . placed 
loosely upon a round axle, and revolving theieon independ- 
ently of each other. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. li, 76 
Shee multiplyed her *clod-fibts . . about the miizard of him. 
1644 CoL, Chadwick Lei. in 4^/i Rep. Comm. Hist. 
MSS. 275/2 Being ^clodheads merely sensible and sen- 
sual], 1794 Agric. Surv. Berwick p. xxxii. (Jam.) To 
break the clods . , used formerly to be done . . by hand 
with *clod-mells, oi wooden mallets. 1879 Shropsh. Word- 
hk.. Clod-wall, a large wooden hammer employed for break- 
ing clods, 1884 ChesJi. Gloss., Clod-maw. 1674 Ray Collect, 
Eng. Words, Salt-making Cheshire, A cakeuniidi sticks to 
the bottom of the pan (which they call *clod salt). 1670 
PwT StaJJordsh. (1686) 95 Clod-salt . . is there [at Droyt- 
witch] the strongest salt of all. 1707 E. Ward Hndibras 
Rediv. (1715) ii. ix, When *CIod-skuIls, at the worst o’ th’ 
hay, By brutal Rage shall malce their Way. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 17 Sept. 1/2 XJnimpassioned and *clod-tongued— stolid 
and solid. 

I'leuce Clo'dward a., towards the clods, earthy. 
1883 Arthur Fernley Lect, 71 The most clod ward thinker 
that ever bent his looks down. 

Clod (fclfTd), V. [f. Clod sb . : cf. the originally 
identical Clot w.] 

+ 1. trails. To fiee (land) from clods by harrow- 1 
ing, rolling, or the like. Also absol. Obs. 

csifla Pallad. an Hush.va. 28 Eke diligently clodde it 
[L, Twcrt], pyke Qule stones, c 1440 Promp. Para. 83 Clod- 
^n or hrekyn cloddes, occo. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farms S33 To dod it [arable ground] vrith a roller 


or board to couer it. 1743 R. Maxwell Sel J^rans. Sec. 
Ivtprav. Agric. 333 (Jam.) The ground must be well har- 
rowed, clodded, and cleaned from all obstructions, 
f 2. To cover with clods. Obs. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hnsh. xii. 8 Clodde hem [barley, beans, 
etc.] large, as wel thai may be wrie. 

3. To form or turn into dods ; formerly also to 
nm into clots, to Clot (sense 3 ). trans. and intr. 

1530 Palsgh. 488/1, I clodde, I go in to heapes or in to 
peces, as the yerthe dothe, yi? amonctUe, i 57 * 
Lanafems' G/iestes (1596) 207 Snowe clodded together. 
1639 ’T. De Grey Campl. Horsem. 9 Keep the Vdder that 
the milke doe not clod. 1655 Gouge Comm. Heb. ix. 19. ii. 
378 To keep the blood from clodding. 1741 Compl. Fain. 
Piece I. vi. 278 As soon as you have well inixed it [malt] 
with the Liquor, and prevented it from clodding. 

*i" i trans. To enclose in or as in clods. Obs. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet, in Farr .S’. P. Jas, I 
(1848) 36 That ..man, might spend.. Clodded in lumps of 
clay, his wearie life to end. 

5. trans. To pelt witii clods. 

*7SS in Johnson without quotation.^ 188S Sc. Leader 
Nov. 7 The crowd of boys . . kept stoning and clodding him 
for a considerable distance. 

b. intr. To throw clods or stones. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves, Clod, to throw stones. i86y 
E. Waugh Tattlin’ Mattyn.viiLanc.Gloss.&,'/. C/nrf, There’s 
a rook o’ chaps bin doddin* at it. _ 

6 . gen. To heave or throw heavily, north, dial, 

1815 Scott GuyM.^a, ‘She grippithim, and clodded him 

like a stane from the sling ower the craigs.’ 1864 T. Clark 
IVestmorld. Bial, in Kendal Mercury 30 Jan., He clodt 
doon his hooks an sed he cud meeak nowt omma. 1870 E. 
Peacock Rcdf Skirl, 1 . 187 He’s .. clodded ’em into tli’ 
carriage. 

7. intr. To fish for eels with a clod ; to bob. 

1888 Eng. Illust. Mag. 380, I have sniggled . ._for eels. 

I have bobbed (or clodded) for them on a Dorsetshire river. 

Hence Clo’dding ubl, sb. and/j5/. a. 

C1550 Lacy Wyl Buckds Test, in Halliw. Lit. 16th ^ -vjth 
C. (1851) 54 Clodding of the blode. xssa Huloet, Cloddynge 
betyll or malle, occa. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 541 Wheie the woodden rowler will not seiue, there 
you shall take clodding-heetles, made of puroose broad and 
flat, and with them breake the dods. 1816 Keatinge Trav, 
II, 185 The cost of clodding and weeding. 

Clod, obs. f. Clad (see Clothe), Cloud. 

In the following, modem edd. read clogged \ 
clodded or clotted, and cloyd are also suggested, 
i£ax Fletcher Island Princess i. iii, fist Fol. 99) Her 
spirit . . 'Tis a clear one, Clod with no dirty stull, She is 
all pure honour. 

Clodded (klp’ded), j)//. a. [f. Clod v. + -edI.] 
Stuck together in clods or lumps. Formerly also 
« Clotted, coagulated. 

ss6a Pah&a.A£neidvm, YUyh, Stormful clouds of clodded 
rayne. 1565 Goldino Ovid's Met. i, Severd from the blind 
And clodded heape. 1594 T. B. La Primattd. Fr. Acad. 
n. 354 Is . . like to blood newly pressed out and clodded. 
x688 H. Wharton EnUms. Ch. Rome 82 His Hair clodded 
and uncombed. 1725 Bradley Fam, Bict, s. v. Musk, 
Clodded Blood . . found under the Skin of the Animal when 
it is flead. x8xa Exant. ix May agVx Patched and clodded 
surface [of land] the consequence ot drought x8i8 Keats 
Endym, i. 297 'This dull and clodded eaidi. 
b. Having a clod adhering. 

xSoo Hurdis Fax. Village 158 I’he ploughman’s clodded 
heel. 

i' ClO'dder, sb, Obs, exc. dial. [See next, and 
cf. clotter, cludder, clutter^ A clotted or cm died 
mass, a clot. 

a X400 Mary ^ Cross 326 in Leg. Rood 142 In cloddres of 
hlod his her was clunge. 1657 Reeve Gods Plea 24 Thou 
lookest like raw flesh, yea like a prodigious dodder. xflgS 
Christ Exalted ao Inhis Agony, Sweating dodders of Blood. 

t Clo’dder, v. Obs. [This and the sb. of same 
form were probably in their origin phonetic variants 
of Clotteb, iterative derivative of Clot the 
phonetic series being cloter, eloper, cloder : cf. the 
first two quots. below, and the equivalence of Clod, 
Clot.] To ran together in clots, to coagulate, 
become clotty or lumpy. 

[C1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1887 The dothered blood (w.r. 
dotered, clotred, clojaed),] x^g Promp. Para, 83 (Pynson) 
Cloderyn (ilfly. K. doteiyo, as blode, or other lyke), co- 
agitlo.^ *530 Palsgr. 4B7/3 , 1 dodder, lyke whaye or bloode 
wian it is colde, Je cougele. 1656 ’B.ixxsi.vi Pract.Physiek 
250 If Milk stay long in the Bresis, the whey exhaleth, and 
the lest dodders. lyao Robie in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 122 
Cause the Ashes to lump or dodder together. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss,, Clodder, to form ingredients into a mass with some 
soft material. C&tfrfrr if) aggregated. 

Hence Clo'ddered p^, a, 

XS70-6 Lambarde Peramk Kent (1826) 219 Time . . hath 
purged quite Our former cloddred spots. 1675 Brooks 
^Id, Key Wks, 1867 V. ga It made his blood startle out of 
his body in congealed cloddeied heaps. 

Cloddiness (kVdines). [f. Cloddy + -ness.] 
Cloddy quality or condition, 
x8os LvcocuNat, Wool 187 The compactness of the staple, 
or as manufacturers term it the ‘ cloddiness’ of the wool 
Cloddish (klp-dij), a. [f. Clod -i--ish.] Some- 
what clod-like ; savouring of boorish stolidity or 
awkwardness. 

1844 Disraeli Ceui^sby m. v. iia His boots . . seemed to 
him to have a cloddish air. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale 
/fawi. viii. (1879) 80 Our thoughts .. were fast becoming 
cloddish. 1883 Cornh. Mag. ^ 539 Lads, fresh from the 
heather, hang round the stone in cloddish embairassment. 
Hence Clo’ddishnesB. 


Cloddy (klp di), a. [f. as prec. - 1 - -yl.] 
tl. Chaiacteiized by the presence of clots ; 
clotted, coagulated, lumpy. Obs. 

X347 Recorde ^ndic. Ur. 69 b, A cloddy uryne is that 
which hath in it cloddes of blood, xssi Turner Herbal 1. 
Ivjh, It draweth out cloddy or clotted hloude. 1658 A. 
Fox Wurtd Siirg. iii. iv. 228 If the matter be tulT. . and is 
cloddy, it is a sign that the body decayeth in stiength. 

2. Characteiized by, or abounding in, clods. 

X54S Udall, etc, Erasm. Par. Luke Pref (1548) 2 Cloddy 

hard ground. XS9S Shaks. John iii. i. 80 Turning The 
meager cloddy eai th to glittering gold. 1656 Dugard Gale 
Lai. Uni. § 333 If it bee cloddy, hee levelleth it with 
rowlers turned over it. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
II. 289 Light dry soils .. they should be cloddy, and these 
clods should not fall to pieces easily by the hariows. 

3. Of the nature of a clod, clod-like ; earthy (in 
a depreciative sense). 

x6iz-i5 Bp. Hall Contempl. N.T. iv. xiii. (1853) 309 These 
very bodies that aie now cloddy like theeaith, shall once be 
bright as the sun. 1643 "RnxiCssNaainan a Cloddy, catnall, 
dead and sensuall creatures. ^ 

4. Clod-like in shape, short and thick, lumpish, 

17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 342 A thick cloddy Fish, with 

a laige Head. 1876 Whitby Gloss,, Cloddy, thick, shoit, 
and full of flesh. Also uiiintellectual. 

5. sb. =■ Clod-hoppeb i. dial. 

1825 R. Ward Tremaine II. x.Y.xiii. 290 Among the males 
there weie none . . but cloddies. 1877 E. Plalock Gloss. 
N. W. Lintolnsh., Cloddy, an awkward ill-dicssed man. 

‘ What a cloddy it is 1 ’ 

Clode, obs. f. Cloud. 

f Clodge, V. Obs. ra> [? Modification 

of clog, after cledge.] ? To clog. 

X598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv, ii. 128 And dodge their slauish 
tenants with commaunds. 

Clo'd-hopper. [f. Clod sb. + Hop v. ; pcih. 
with humorous allusion to grass-hopper^ 

1. One who walks over ploughed land; a plough- 
man or agricultural labourer; a country lout; 
hence, a clumsy awkward boor, a clown. 

RX690 B. E. Bict. Cant. Crew, Clod-hooper,^ a Plough, 
man. 17Z1 Mrs. Centlivre Artifice iii. i. Did you ever 
see a dog brought on a plate, clodhopper ? Did you? 1824 
Miss Mitiord Village Ser. 1. (1863) 136 He luined his 
clowns into gentlemen, and their brother clod-hoppeis 
laughed at them, and they were ashamed. 

2. pi, A ploughman’s heavy shoes. 

X836 E. Howard .fj. ReHer Ixii, Puiser’s shoes . . a hybrid 
breed, between a pair of cast-off slippers and the plough- 
man’s dodhoppers, 

3. A bird ; the Wheal-ear. Cf. Clotbiud. 

1834 Mudid Brit. Birds (1841) 1 . 267 The fallow-dial, 
wheat-ear, and clod-hopper are not inarmiopriaie names. 
188s SWAINSON Prov.-ti. Brit. Birds 10 (E. D, S.), 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Clodlio’ppeTing', Clodho-p- 

pexish, Clodho-ppexship. 

xSaz J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag, XXXI. 1002 Our own 
dislike to their dodhopperships. x88o Mrs. Whitney Odd 
or Even 37 The traditional clodhoppering which real New 
England farm-life has long been rising away from. 

Clo'd-hoppin^, a. [f. as prec.] Following 
the plough; pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
clodh<^pers ; loutish, booiish. 

1843 Dickens Mart. Chus, vii, A common, paltiy, low- 
minded, clodhopping, pipe-smoking ale-house, c 1854 
Thackeray Wolves * Lamb i, (1869) 340 You little .scamp 
of a dod-hopping ploughboy. 1867 Ch. <5- State Rev. is 
Jan. 32 Shufflings of dodhopping boots. 

So Clodliopping' sb. Ag^icultuial labour. 

1847 L. Hunt Jar Haney vii. (1848I 87 Spenser delights 
to designate himself as ‘Colin Clout’, as though ho were 
a patch in the heels of dodhopping. 

Clodly (klp’dli), adv. [see -ly^^.] In a clod 
dish or aod-like manner ; dully, heavily. 

1853 '&QS«xa Stones Ven. HI. 337 It is not, like those [pic- 
tures] we have been passing, dodly painted. 

Clo’d-pate . [f. Clod + Pate head.] 

1. A thickhead or blockhead. 

X636 T. Randall in Ann. Bubrensia (1877) 17 What Clod- 
paies, Thenot, are our British swaines 1 a X679 Barl oi< 
Orrery A Itemira 11, The sober Clod-pate States-man. c 1690 
B. E. Diet Cant. Crew, Clodpate, a heavy, dull Fellow. 

2. A thick head. (Better two woids.) 

176a Smollett Sir L. Greavesvnx. (D.) There is moie logic 
in that remark . . than I expected from your clod-pate. 

Clo'd-pated, a. [f. prec, -t- -ED^.] Thick- 
headed, stupid, dense. 

1638 Ford Lady’s Trial iii. i, You are dull dod-pated 
lumps of mire and garbish. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull 
(1755). ID John was not so dod-pated, but at last he took 
the hunt. i8zz Scott Nigel xxviii, A dod-pated old chandler. 

Clo'd-poU, clod-pole. [f. Clod -i- Poll head.] 
= Clod-pate. 

1601 SiiAite. Twel. N. III. iv. 208 This Letter bdng so 
excellently ignorant , . he will finde it comes from a Clodde- 
pole, e_i8i7 Hogg Tales Sk. IV. 66 He thought the story 
. . too ridiculous for any clodpole to have contrived. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine i, A poor dodpole, like 'i’oin theie. 
1878 Browning Poets Croisic 83 Our Academic clodpoles 
must be dense. 

t Cloe, Obs. north, dial. [a. ON. kid (Sw. 
kla, Da. kloe) sir. vb., earlier form klaga, klaha, 
pa. L kl6-, kldgom, pa. pple. klegenn, to scratch, to 
claw an itching place ; prob. connected with kl6 
claw, the relation of which to the stem of Claw 
sb. and v. is uncertain.] =Claw v. 3 . 

7 a 1400 Chester PI, 186 With thus crocket camrocke your 
backes I shall doe. 
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Cloe-board, -hanamer, obs, variants of tlaw- 
board (= Clapboabd), Claw-hammeb. [Perh. 
really for clave-bord^ -hammer : see Clove ppl. a.] 
i6£6 Lmid. Gaz. No. 37/1 Five sayl of the Hamborough 
Fleet .. chiefly loaden with Cloe-boaids. 1623 R. Whit- 
DOURND Nemfowidland 76 Mattocks and Cloe Hammers. 
Cloes, obs. form of Clothes : see also Clow. 
Clof, cloiF- Sc, and north, dial. In 6 pi. 
cloiffls, 7 pi. cloffeSj 8 Sc. claff. [Cf. ON. klofihQ 
cleaving or fork of the legs ; klofi a cleft or rift in 
a hill, corresp. to OLG. kloto^ OHG. chlobo a cleft ; 
f. weak grade of kleuh- to Cleave. The latter would 
inoi e propeily give clove, the former doff", the vowel 
of the dial, word is doubtful.} 

A cleft, fissure, patting: + a. the ‘fork’ of the 
legs; =Cleavihg vbl. sb.^ 2, Cleit? 2 (obs .) ; b. 
the cleft of a tree, where the branches part ; e. ‘ a 
cleft between adjacent hills ’ (Jam.) ; = Clove ji .4 
CX53S Lynqesay Syde Taillis 80 Consider giite thaie 
Cloiflis be dene, a 1605 M oNTGOMEnv Flyiint' £0 Whether 
thou wilt . . kisae all cloffes that stands beside. 1789 D. 
Davidson Seasons 43 (Jam.) Theie, in the claff O' branchy 
oak.. The ring-dove has her nest, x8o8 Jamieson, 
the deft of a tree. *8£g ContJiill Mag. 38 The North- 
countryman . . tallcs of the dough [eiior for doff" or cliiff] 
of the tree. 

Clof, obs. form of clove, pa. t. of Cleave v. and 
of Clove sb.^ 


Cloff (klftf). Commerce. Also et-ron. dough. 
[Origin obscure. Identity with Clove, the weight, 
has been suggested. Cf. also Clef.} An allow- 
ance (now of a lbs. in 3 cwt., or r^), given with 
certain commodities, in order that the weight may 
hold good when they are sold by retail. 

According to Grafton, 1568, doff was the grocer’s name 
for the fixed allowance made to the buyer in Ueu of the 
variable advantage which he formerly had through the in- 
clination in his favour of the King's Beam, a practice 
abolished in 1269. (See also the Ordinance qp Stacies, 
13531 c. lo.) But there is a long gap between 1269 and 
150S, when our quotations begin, Fabyaii, whom Giafton 
copies verbatim for his text, has no mention of doff. 

iSoa Asnoeoc Chroit. raS Wherof . . shulde be r^aCed for 
the tare of euery of the said xij. hales iiij. 11. and foi the doff 
of euery off the said xij. bales ij. 11. . . and for the tret of y“ 
same peper C. xxxvij. II. *5^8 Grafton Chron, {Hen. Hi) 
II. *3X It was ordeyned that the Beame should sLande vp- 
riqht. .endinyng to neyther partie, and the buyer to have 
of the seller allowed unto him for all thinges'''foure pounde 
of the hundieth, '^Margin, This is that allowance y‘ Grocers 
call Cloffe. x66o T. Willsfoud Scales Commerce i, 1, 24 
Cloffe . . i.s ondy an allowance for the refuse of the com- 
modity, which hangs upon the che,st or cask, for which is 
usually allowed but 3 or a pound in every parcel. 1828 
Hutton Prod. Arithm., Tare ij- Tret, Cloff is an allow- 
•mce of a lb. for every 3 cwt., and some say for every 100 lb. 
of tret-sutlle, Lo make the weight hold good when sold by 
ictail. 

t ClO'ifing. Obs. [App. OE. cht/Sung(e fern. ; 
ME. clofthounk and cloffynnge are the same word. 
Bosw.-Tollcr explains from clufu clove, bulb + 
pttng masc. monkshood or hellebore. Cf. Clove- 
tongue.] A plant : see quots. 

(Cockayne understood the OE. name to mean Ranunculus 
scdcraius ; which is probable, since both duflpHng and 
clnjiuyrt arc glossed Iw Bairachion, an old name of Ra- 
nwtculus. But the ME. name seems to mean a helleboie, 
as in Ilalliwdl’s modern entry.) 

c xooo Sax. Lecdid. I. 98 Deos wyrt Jje_ man sceleiatam, 
and otSrum naman cluf|>unge nemnaS . . biS cenned oil fuh- 
tum andonwaiteregumstowum. ciogo Voc. inWr.-Wuleker 
aos/^S Botraciou, clufSung. CI1450 (Anecd. Oxon.) 

189 Vellatrum [?for veratrum, 'hellebore'] Angl. clof. 
tliounk. 14, . MS. version ofMacer in Promfi. Parv. s.v. 
Gladone, Do take . . ^e iij part of j7e poudre of ellebrejbat 
some men depen cloffynnge. X847-78 IIalliwell, Clqfflng, 
the plant hellebore. 

Clog (klpg)! -A-lso 5-7 clogge, (5 ologe), 7 
ologg. [Known since 14th c. ; derivatioii obscure. 

(Connexion with Clao ‘to clot with any thing sticky’ 
appears only in later transfeired uses.)] 

1 . A thick piece of wood ; a short piece of 
the trunk, or of a large root, of a tree ; a block, 
clump. Still the ordinary sense in Scotland. 
Yule clog', a Chiislmas log for the fire. 

CX400 Sfftudone Bab. 2919 With a Clog of an Oke he 
fauglit, CX440 Pramp, Parv. 83 Clogge, truncus. xsgo 
Palsgr. 206/1 Clogge, biltof. 1570 Lr.yim Jfamp. :^7 
clog, log, truncus. n. d. Descr. Scotland (Jam.), Gi'eat 
clogges of timber. « 184s Mrs. Bray Warleigh xvi. (1884) 
128 Well roasted by the ‘ yule dog ’ of a vnnter’s fire. x886 
Stewart Reniin. bwnfermline 61 The roots of large trees 
called ‘clogs' were now brought. 

2 . A bloclc or heavy piece of wood, or the like, 
attached to the leg or neck of a man or beast, to 
impede motion or prevent escape, 

xqgpPol. Poems (1850) II. 232 Jac Napes wolde one the 
bce a niaryner lo ben, With lus doge and his cheyn. c X4So 
Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bh. {x868) 30a Pou ait lyke an ape 
teyRed with a clogge. X46X Past, Xr/A No. 414. II. 48, am 
with the gayler, with a clogge upon myn hde, xgyo 
Levins Mamp. 157 A clogge at ye foote, tmpedvnentwn. 
1599 SiiAKS. Much Ado i. iii. 35, 1 am trusted with a 
mussell, and enfranchisde with a dog. xoaa J. Cole LJ 
Death 4S The body is but to the soule as a clogge tied to 
the legge. 1669 Worlidge Sysi. Agric. (1681) w Clogs, 
pieces of Wood, or such like, fastned about tlie Necks, or 
to the Legs of Beasts, that they rmi not away. 1830 Lamb 
in Blackw. Mag. XXVII. loi, I never tied tm-kettle, clog, 
Or salt-box to the tail 0/ dog, Witliout a pang. 


b. A load to obstruct the motion of anything. 
i66g Boyle Conin. New Exp. i. (1682) 23 We perceived 
the Bladder to swell and concluded that it had lifted up its 
dog about an inch. Ibid, 112 The Clog, when all the Air 
was come in, was swiftly raised. 

e. A block or lump lied to anything for use or 
ornament ; e.g. to a key to prevent its being lost. 

cv^vgPol. Songs (1S391 154 For the dogges that clevcth 
by here chelle. c X400 Sowdone Bab. 1603 With the Keye 
doge, jjat she caught. xs6a J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. 
(1867) 164 Eueiy key hath a dog. 

^. Jig. An)rthing that impedes action or pro- 
gress ; an impediment, encumbrance, hindrance. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 28 As bmthens or 
clogges retaryenge or Icttynge them in theyr iourney. XS77 
tr. BtilCutger's Decades (isg^ 237 A grieuous clog to her 
husband. x68i Dryden Abs, ^ Achit. 6x3 That Kings were 
Useless, and a Clog to Trade. 2727 Swift Gulliver in. viii. 
231 A perpetual dog to public business. x8x4 Southey 
Roderick iv, Lika a spirit which hath shaken off The dog 
of dull moitality, x8Ss Manch. Exam. 6 Apr. 4/7 Women 
and children are a clog upon rapid movements. 

+ 4 . The ‘ cone ’ of the fir or pine tree. Obs, ^ 
XS77 Googe HeresbacKs ffitsb. ii. (1586) J04 The Pine 
tree . , the kernelles must be gathered in June, before the 
clogges do open. X669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. (1681) 324 
Coniferous Trees, are such that bear Cones or Clogs. 2727 
Bradley Pam. Diet, s.v. Fir tree. The Kernels and Nuts, 
which may be got out of their (jones and Clogs. 

* 1 * 5 . A tuber at the root of a plant. Obs. 

XS97 Gerarde Herbal i. IxvL § i. 91 The roote consistetli 
of many knobs or tuberous dogs. 1657 W, Coles Adam 
in Eden 68 The roots (of orpine) are divers thick, round, 
white, tuberous Clogs. x688 R. Holme Anneury 11. 115/x 
Clogs, or knotty roots .. hanging together by threds. 

6. a. A wooden-soled overshoe or sandal worn 
(chiefly by women) in some localities, to protect 
the feet from wet and dirt. b. A shoe with a thick 
wooden sole protected by a rim of metal, worn 
in the noith. [Probably the name belongs origin- 
ally to the thick wooden sole alone: cf. Clog v. 9.] 
X416 Act^ Hen, P", c. 3 § i Qa las Patynmakers . .ne facent 
oscunspatyns ne dogges del maeresme appelle Aspe. 167X 
tr. PalaJojPs Cottq, Chifta xxxiL 582 phopino's are high 
Cloggs, which the Women use in Spain. 168S R. H01.MC 
Armoury in. 14/2 Cloggs are shooes with thick Wooden 
Soles. 2742 H. Walpole Corr. (ed. 3) I. xxxvi. 146, I re- 
member at the playhouse, they used to call on Mrs. Old- 
field’s chair 1 Mrs. Barry's dogs ! and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 

S attens 1 2798 Jane Austen Northang, Abb, ii, A fear on 

Its. Allen’s pait of having left her clogs at _an inn. 2820 
Ann, Reg. gia {Maitchesier Sessions') They Jacked me with 
their dogs. 2843 Thaciceray Mm’s JYivesJiS^a) 47B He 
leaves his clogs in the passage, .in the muddiest weather he 
never has a imeck on his foot 1850 E. Elliot More Verse 
^ Pr. 1. 67 To clomp in my clogs there, I is not inclin’d. 
2877 N.IV. Lincolnsh, Gloss., Clog (4) A wooden-soled over- 
shoe worn by women. 2883 Abnoftdbury ^ Huddersjield 
Gloss, (E. D. S.k Clogs, shoes with wooden soles . . they aie 
particularly useful in the factories where dyeing is going on. 

1 7 . A kind of calendar notched upon a square 
block of wood (or other material). Obs. 

2679 Plot Stapirds/i. (1686) 418 An ancient sort of Al. 
manacks they call Cloggs, made upon square sticks, still in 
use here amongst the meaner sort of people, a 2765 Stuke- 
ley iiin. yi. 132 St Martin’s day, in the Norway clogs, is 
marked with a goose. 2834-43 Southey Doctor xc. 202 In 
Peter Hopkins’s time the dogg was still found in farm 
houses. 

8 . Comb,, as clog-like adj. and adv., -maker, 
-wearing a. ; clog-almanac, = Clog 7 ; clog- 
boot, a wooden-soled boot ; olog-danoo, a dance 
performed in clogs or wooden-soled shoes ; hence 
olog-daucer ; f clog-head, ? a blockhead ; clog- 
hornpipe (cf. clog-datice)', clog-weed (seequol.) ; 
clog-wheat, a bearded variety of wheat ; also 
called, fi’om the conical form of its spike, cone- 
wheat; f clog-wheel, a cart-wheel in one block 
(see quot.). 

x68x Lmtd. Gaz. No. 1393/4 A short pair of *Clog-Boots. 
2882 Daily Tel. 27 Dec., Agrand international •cIog-dMce. 
2398 Famous Victories Heti. V, x, 23 Come ye *cloghead. 
2862 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. iv. 297 The slandered , . 
tVho hears for evermoie the self-same lie Clank ’'dog-hke 
at his heels. 2723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6170/B John Willson . , 
*Clog-maker. 2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 252 
Purchased by the dog-makers and turners. 2830 E. Elliott 
More Verse and Pr. I. 67 "Clog-wearing Madge. 1878-86 
Britten & H. Eng. Plant-n., *Ciog-aveed, (2) Heracleum 
Sphondylium, Ghw, (2) Scabiosa arvensis, S. Bucks. *879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S, Co. 265 A deep, broad ditch, 
overshadowed ^ tall hemlock and clogweed. 2762 Bones 
in Phil. Trans. Lll. 33o*Clog-wheat, or rivets, or bewded- 
wheat, (as it is variously cmled in this county [Suffolk]). 
2863 Morton Cyd. Agric,, Gloss., Clog-wheat, cone-wheat. 
IS7S Richmond. (2833) 254, ljpaira*dogg wheeles for 
oxen* 1878 Ct^nhrlfia Glcsse^ Clog w/ieols^ cart wheels of 
thick plank and without spokes. In common use xri the 
iSth ceiituiy. 

Clog (kVg), »• [f- tfie sb. In some later senses 
there is perh. association with Clag v., although 
in dialects in which both woids are used, e. g. in 
south of Scotland, they are kept quite distinct, clag 
always implying stickiness, and clog load. Senses 
5-6 appear to run together with those of Cloy v.] 
1 . trafis. To fasten a clog or heavy block of 
"wood to ; lo fetter or confine by this means. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xviri. xiv. (1495) 774 An* 
oxe herde fedetb . . oxen ; and byndeth their fete . . and 
doggith them whyle they ben in pasture. 2387 Fleming 
Cont. Helimlted ill. 392/a His master, .manie times caused 


him to be chained, locked, and clogged, to staie hIs running 
awaie. 2638 Ussher .^»w. v 91 Being clogged with^chaines 
of steel, he was carried away, .to Babylon, a 1822 Shelley 
Ess. Left., Reviv, Lit. (Camelot Ser.) 147 Superstition. . 
has . . clogged man to eaith. 2866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices 

I. XX. 324 Horses . . dogged with a bar of wood. 

2. trans/. To load so as to entangle or impede 
the motion of ; to encumber, hamper. 

2383 STUBBCsAnai.Abus. i.ioi With their fingers dogged 
witli rings. <2x6x9 Fotherby Atkeom. n. xii. (1622) 338 
Hence 'tS, the Delver bound and dogd in clowted buskm, 
sings. 2723 Pope Odyss. v. 410 Clogg'd by the cumbrous 
vest Calypso gave. 2863 Kinglaee Crimea (1877) II. xv. 
300 The whole flotilla uould be clogged by the slowness of 
the sailing-vessels. 

tb. To load. Obs. 

(Johnson says ‘In the following passage it is improper, 
for its meaning always includes hindrance’.) 

2692 !^y Great ioun. (R-)> Though the teeth of the wheels 
. . be never so smooth . . yet if they be not oyl'd will liaidly 
move, though you clog them with never so much weight. 

B.jig. To load, burden, encumber, hamper. 

2364 Becon New Catech. (1S44) 300 In things that be in- 
di%rent, we must . . clog no man’s conscience. x6i8 E. 
Elton Exp. Romems vii. (1622) 113 Clogged with the yoke 
and burden of their sinnes. 2647 Cowley MUifcss, Soul 
(1669] 43 Clogging it [an Estate] with Legacies, 2776 Adam 
Smith W. N. I. i. iv. 23 The power of exchanging must 
have been niudi clogged. 28^-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, II. 

II. V, 228 To avoid . ruie combinations of consonants that 
dog our language. 2837 C._ ’Bnotn^ProfessorH. xxiii. 175 
Man is ever dogged with his mortality. 

Ja, fig. To hinder, impede, obslrucl (actions). 

2723 South Serm. i Kings xiiL 33. 128 The Devotion of 
Men IS apt to be dogged by such Ceremonies, xyqzCol Rci. 
Penn. IV. 342 Everything that tendered to Clog the Im- 
portation of them. 177s Burke Coir. (2844] jl. S5 A 
minority cannot make or carry on a war ; but 11 minoiity . . 
may clog a war. 1876 Green Short, Hist. viii. 7. 539 The 
old loyalty, too, clogged their entei prise. 

4. To encumber or impede as clay or other 
stieW matter by adhesion. Cf. to Clag. 

1326 Pi4fr.Ptfi(y^(W.deW. 2331)294 Clogged in the daye 
and slyme of vyce. i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. m. ii. 66 If. .you 
finde so much blood in his Liuer, as will clog the foote of 
a flea, c 1630 Risdon Surv, Devon $ 222 (1810) 232 Claw- 
ton . . a place full of clay . . insomudi that a proverbial 
speech passeth thereon : ‘ The Devil was clogged in Claw- 
more ’. x886 G. Allen Kalee's Shrine xiii. 144 Sinking in 
mud . . It clogs you and hampeis you on every side. 

5, To fill up with anything that impedes or ob- 
stracts action or function, to encumber ; esp. to 
choke up so as to hinder fiee passage, to obstruct. 

(In the first quot., prob. an error ior cloyti 

1386 Hatton in Campbell Chancellors (1857) II. xlv. 276 
They had conspired to . . dog all the gi cat ordnance. 2670-98 
Lassbls Voy, Italy II. 141 A world of these statues . . 111 
eveiy room in the house, which they clog rather than adorn. 
1696 Whiston Th. Earth(v]aa) 29 Air. .Clogg'd with gross 
Vapours. 2793 SovTuEy foanArc i. 454 Famine .. Mark’d 
the gorged raven clog his beak with gore. 2824 J. Johnson 
Typogr. II. 646 UntS it so dogs the type, that the work is 
. . scarcely legible. 2844 Dufton Deafness 77 When the 
Eustachian tube is dogged up with mucus. xS^ Disraeli 
Coningsby 1. 46 The road, .was dogged with carriages. 

+ 6. fig. To satiate, surfeit, cloy. Obs. 

2590 Greene Mourn, Gapn, (2616) 65 Thus clogg’d with 
loue, with passions and with griefe. x6xo Healey Vives’ 
Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) gsr, I do but glance 
at this for fear of clogging my reader, a 2704 _T. Brown 
Sat. Woman Wks. 1730 I. 57 Clogg'd with incest and 
adultery To lusts more strange. . they fly. 

7. intr. (for refl.) To become encumbered or ob- 
structed, to stick, lit, and_/f^. 

2633 G. Herbert Temple, Praise iii, When thou dost on 
businesse blow. It hangs, it dogs. 1664EVELVN KaL Hort. 
(1729) 214 Move it sometimes with a Broom or Whisk, that 
the seeds dog not together. 12x733 Sharp Surgery (J.), 
The teeth of the saw will begin to clog. 

8. trans. To put clogs on. [f. the sb., sense 6.] 

2837 Southey Lett. (2836) IV. 497 It is time for me to . . 

dog and coat myself, and sally forth to face the storm. 

0. To put wooden soles on (shoes, etc.). 

2640 [see Clogging vbl. sb. 2]. Common in north of Eng- 
land and south of Scotland : e.g. “Take the shoes to the 
cl^ger who will clog them for the winter.’ 

Clog-bag, obs. So. f. Cloak-bag. 

Clogdo*gdo, nonce-wd. [? f. Clog + Doo.] 

2609 JoNSON Silent Woman iv, i. [ii.] A wife is a scurvy 
Clogdogdo. .a very foiesaid Bear- whelp, .mala bestia. 

Clogged (klpg<i)> Clog v. -h -ed i.] 

Encumbered, obstructed, etc. ; see the verb. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. gaS A heavy clogged 
earth. 2784 Cowper Task iv. 34s The dogged wheels. 
2889 A. Lang Lett. Literature i. (ed. a) 14 'They . .flow but 
rarely over a clogged and stony channel. 

Cloggev (klp’gw). [f. Clog sb. + -eb.] 

One vmo makes clogs, or wooden soles for shoes. 
(A distinct trade in the north.) 

2743 Manchester School Reg. {1866) I. 26 John, son of 
John Wilson of Manchester, Clogger. 283a Southey Lett. 
(2836) IV, 314 The dogger is . . still sometimes a separate 
trade from the shoemaker. 2883 Standard 5 Deo. 3/7 The 
accused weie a dogger, and his apprentice. 

Cloggiuess Oslp'gines). [f. Cloggy + -ness.] 
State or quality of being cloggy or clogged. 

*797 J" Downing Disord, Homed Cattle $7 'rhis medicine 
. .penetrates and opens the dogginess of the kidneys. 

Clogging (klp-giq), vbl. sb. [f. Clog ».] 

1. Tne action of the verb Clog; encumbering, 
obstruction, etc. ; also concr, that which clogs. 

2647 H. M ore q/.S's w/ II. ii. nr. XXV, Tru th do tb . . Pieme, 

open, and disgregate All ascititious cloggings. x666 Bunyah 
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Grtue Ah, p 164. 26 Such a Clogging and heat at 
Stomach. 1846 Gbeenfr ScL Gminery 257 ‘fouhng 

and 'clogging 'up of the baiTcl. . 

2 . a. The soling' with ■wooden soles; D. Ine 
putting on of clogs (notice-me). 

1640 IVUmslvw Ckierchitt. Acc. in Earwaheri'. Cheshire 
r. 110 Paid for the clogginge of a paire of clogges for 
Manners. Newton iiijrf. 1824. Miss MiTroRO V tllage^ Ser. 
I. iiB 63» 826 Oh, theshiiwlings, the cloakings, the cloggings ! 
Clogging '.klp-giq^, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING a.] 
That clogs ; encumbering, hampering, obstrnct- 
ing ; see the verb. 

1576 Fleming Paiioplie Ep. 444 Richesse, free from clogging 
carefulnesse, 1593 SH.i.KS..ffzV:& //, i iii. 200 The clogging 
burthen of a guilty soule. 173S Somerville Chase 1. 262 
Moil’d in the clogging Clay. 1889 Atheuxum 17 Aug. 
216/3 In spite of his clogging surroundings. 

+ Cloggish., Ohs. [f. Clog sb. + -ish.] Of the 
nature of a clog or encumbrance. Hence + Clog- 


gishmess. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selo. 147 The soul can . . take 
leave of the body for all its clo^ishness. 

Cloggy a. [f. Clog sb. and v. + -y.] 

1 . CnaTacterized by or of the nature of clogs, 
blocks, or clumps ; knotty, _lumpy. 

1507 Gerasde Herbal ccx.xxviii. § 6. 590 The roote is great, 
thicke, and tuberous, consisting of many doggie parcels. 
1869 Daily News 7 Dec., The most vulgar and doggy 
liino-quarters that the heart of breeder can conceive, 

2 . Apt to clog ; Sticky. 

1377-87 Holinshed Ckron. III. 827/2 In doggie mires, 
and ioule iilthie wmes. ai6gi Boyle IVks. I. 416 (K.) Some 
grosser and doggy parts are retained. 1843 IVhitehall xvi. 
no The ale is very good and doggy. 

3 . Loaded with or full of clogging matter. 

1658 Cokainb TrappoUn Poems (1669) 472 Hair. .^Cloggy 
with s'weat and blood, 1807-17 ‘Tannahill Coggie Poet. 
WIk. (1846) 141 It gars the wheels of life run light Though 
e’er sae doilt and doggie. 

Cloghad, dogEead (kVgad). Corruption of 
Irish c/<)g4I^'.i<f^,klo•gaxt) beliiy (f. f/o^hell), some- 
times applied to the round towers of Ireland. 

xSaSFosBRooKEA^tcj'tf. Autig.(.iS4i\ 1 . 112 Those singular 
monumeuts the Cloghads, which are ascribed to the ninth 
century. 2864 Webster, Clogkead. 

GI01-, obs. spelling (chiefly Sc.) of do-, as in 
clo^, cloik, dots, doish : see Clo-. 

Caoia(0, obs. f. Clowit, Clotn v. 

II Cloison (kloL-z’n, klwazoh). [Fr. =Pr. datisid 
L. type *dattst6n-em, n. of action f, dans-us 
shut: d. Poison A partition, division. 

1693 EveLVM De la Qniui. CompL Card. 5 [’The walls of 
the green house] ,may be built of Loame, tempered . . or 
with a double Cloison made of Boards well Rabitted. x87a 
Nicholson Palxtnd. 423 There is no ‘ cloison and the in- 
cisors are of large size. 1883 Prac. See. Antig, Ser. ii. IX. 
250 Divided by thin bands of gold forming cloisons. x888 
Pall Mall G, 11 Feb. 3/1 Translucent enamels between 
the cloisons. 

II Cloisoiml (klwazpua), a. [Fr. f, prec.] 
Divided into compartments : applied to enamels. 
Also short for doisoimi etiamel, and attrib. 

Qoisonnd enamels are made by farming the outlines of 
figures with thiu plates set on edge upon a foundation 
pl^ue. These form compartments in which the variously 
coloured enamels are put in the state of powder, and by 
which they are retained and prevented from running together 
when melted in the furnace. When the compartments are 
excavated in the substance of the foundation plaque itself 
the enamel is called champlevf, i.e. iield-iaised. 

1863 Genfl, Mag. Dec. 67^ Can rememto the day when 
every cloisonnd and champlevd enamel was classed under 
the head of Byzantine, x^ Pall Mall C. xi Sept. 3/1 
The chefs-d’oeuvre of embroidery, lacquer, metal work, and 
cloisonne. 

Cloister (kloi'stai), sb. Forms: 4 cloystor, 
oloistre, 4-5 cloystre, 4-8 -ter, 5 -tere, 5-6 -tnre, 
6-7 cloisture, 4- cloister. [ME. doistrt, a. OF. 
doisire, earlier dostre L. dausir-um, clostr-uiii, 

* a bar, bolt, lock later ‘ a dint up place, a 
cloister’, f. daud-, datis- to shut + -/rw/# instru- 
mental suffix. Before the adoption of the French 
form, OE. had already Clausteb and diistor from 
Latin, and ME. had also Clobtbb, and dovister^ 

1 . An enclosed place or space, enlosuie ; close ; 
compass. Also Ois. or ardi. (In later use 
app. taken as Jig. from sense 2 or 3.) 

C1300 Bekei 2089 Into the cloistre of Canterbare with 
grete noyse hi gonne weve. c 1323 E. E. Allit. P. A. 968 
Vt-wyth to se pat dene cloystor, pou may, hot in-wyth 
not_ a fote. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) i. 
xlvi. 79 He . . edefyed a lytyll cloysture of stones. 1600 
Holland Lwy xxxvr. ix. 924 One part, . was strongly foiti- 
lied with a mure of less circuite and cloisture \circuld\ than 
the other. 1646 J. Hall Poems r. 13 Within theCloystei of 
a nuL X671 Grew Auat. Plants i. i. § 39 'Tis now time for 
the Flume to rouze out of its Cloysters, and germinate. 
1831 Carlyle Misc. (1857) H. 19° Immured, .in cloisters of 
the mmd. 

'I'b. Applied to the womb. Obs. 

1 V CnMicmSecond Nun's T. 43 With-Inne the Cloistre 
blisful of thy sydis. X43a-x53a Myrr. our Ladye 220 The 
cloyster of Mary heryth hym. X339 Bk. Cerenmiies in 
btrype Eccl. Mem. I. App. cix. 285 Christ, .came from the 
- ^urginal cloister of his mother. 

2 . A place of religious seclusion ; a monastery or 
nunnery; a convent, 


vm Ayesib. 242 Lottes wyf betokneb ham . , bet habheb 
hear body me cloystre, an zetfejihaie herten ine be wordle. 


1481 Caxton Reynard xii. (Aih.) 28 A cloyster of b[l]ack 
nonnes. 1361 T. Norton Cahvin's Just. iv. v. (1634) 53® 
Let a Monke be content with his cloister. iS90.Shaks. 
Mids. N, I. i. 71. 1 S 97 DanielCwl Warresv. 50 Fitter for 
a Cloyster than a Crowae. 16x4 T. Adams Devil 'sBanquet 
122 The villanies of the Cloistures. 166a Stillingfl. Orig. 
Saer. i, iii. § 9 Those things which the i®gyptian Priests 
had to that time kept seciet in their Cloysters. 1756 
Nugcnt Gk T'ony^ Gemtuity II«_ p8 There are seyeial 
cloysters remaining in this dty, whicn are now secularized. 


D- fiS' ... 

1340 Ayenb. 151 pes yefpe [of wytte] is priour me pe 
cloystre of be zaule. 1399 Davies Immort. Soul v. , Nor in 
a secret cloister doth he keep These viigin spirits. 1837 
Reed Lect. Eng. Poets iL 78 To withdraw, .into the cloister 
of his ideal world. 1870 Lowell .4 my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 30 Freed, -from me cloister of pedantry. 

e. The dotsten the seclusion of a cloister; 
monastic life. 


1781 Gibbon Decl. F. II. xlvil 773 The austeiity of 
the cloyster. 1841 D'IsHAnLi _.dwiw. Lit. (1867) 91 In a 
manner which scents of the cloister. 1888 Bernard World 
to Cloister ii. 14 Reflection and prepai-ation before they 
enter the cloister. 

3 . A covered 'walk or arcade connected with a 


monastery, college, or large church, serving as a 
way of communication between diffeient parts of 
the group of buildings, and sometimes as a place 
of py er nisfi or study ; often running round the open 
court of a quadrangle, with a plain wall on the one 
side, and a series of windows or an open colonnade 
on the other. (Often, in pi.') 

^1400 Maondev. vJ. (1839) 70 Under the cloystre of the 
Chirche. 1379 Fulke Con/ut. Sanders 613 'The cloyster 
or walkiiig place of Alsoule Colledge in Oxenfoid. 1632 
Milton Penscraso 136 To walk the studious cloisleris pale, 
a 1672 Wood Life (1848) 8 New Coll, schoole, situated 
between the west part of the chappell, and E. part of the 
cloyster. 1710 Steele Tatler No, 167 F i To be interred. . 
in the Clos'sters near Westminster Abbey._ 1736-7 tr. 
Keyslen’s Tra?'. (1760)1. 292 The court-yard is smrounded 
with a cloister as it is in monasteries. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketeh Bk. I, 261, 1 was loitering about the old gray clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey, a xSm Praed Poems (1864) I. 
299 Granta’s quiet solitudes, her doisters and her halls, 
b. A similar walk or arcade in connexion with 
other buildings. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 684 Till he come thurghe a cloyster to 
a dene halie. 1613 Crooke Body M Man 13 The pillars 
and arched Cloysters of that piincew pallace. x68o Mor- 
DEN Geog, Rect. (1683) 197 One long Stieet, with narrow 
Porticoes, or Cloysters on both sides. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Siottehetige Wks. (Bohn) II. 127 [Wilton Hall} A 
quadrangle cloister full of antique and modem statuary. 


4 . attrib. and Comb., as doister-bower, + -h'ooi, 
-chapel, -court, ^ -creeper, -life, -man, -monk, 
-quadraitgle, -room ; cloister-garth, the open court 
enclosed by a cloister ; cloister-wise adv. 

X39X G. Fletcher Russe Comww. (1857) ^^7 Friers and 
nunnes. .the hypocrisie and uncleannesse of that ^cloyster- 
hroode. 1798 Sotherby tr. Wielands Oberon (1826) I. 56 
To the ■*cIohter-court in crowds tumultuous came. 1363 
Man Mitsculus' Commonpl. 41 a, Monkes, Friers, and other 
*Cloyster-crepei:s. 1830 Parker Gloss, Archit. 1. 133 The 
cloisters, .are arranged round three or four sides of a quad- 
rangular area, termed the ■^cloister garth, c X44p Fecock 
Repr, S37-8 Manye monkis han be take out of *cfoister lyf 
to be Dischopis. 1381 Marbecic Bk. of Notes 1169 False 
prechers and *Cloister men. <1x325 Metr. Horn. 30 An 
"cloyster monk, a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
III. 71 'Twas *Cloister-wise conniv’d with Aiches strong. 
Cloister (kloi'stai), V. For forms see prec. [f, 
the sb., or a. F. doistrer (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1 . trans. To shut up, enclose, or place in a clois- 
ter or monastic house. 


139* Florio 2ndFruitesh. iiij, This younger sister I thought 
to haue clo^^stred vp in some solitarynes. 1393 Shaks. 
Rich. II, v. i. 23 High thee to France, And Cloyster thee 
in sorne Religious House. 1692 Sin ’T. Blount Ess. 41 
That little stock of learning . . was cloystei/d up in Monas- 
teries and Abbeys. <»i7X4SHARr Serm. I. iii. (R.), ’Those 
that cloyster up themselves in a monastery. X7Si Bp. La- 
viNGTON Enthus, Methodists (1754) II. 144 She . . no sooner 
was cloistered, but, etc. 

2 . To shut up in any seclusion or retirement. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions xli. (18871 238 Studeutes cloy- 

stured^ them selues together. 16^ Potter Antiq. Greece 
IV. xUi, (17x3) 310 When at Home they were cloyster’d up. 
<2x851 D. Moir Poems, Field Pinkie ii. The blackbiid, 
cloistered in the oak. iSm J. Abbott Napoleon (xBss) I. i. 
34 [He] cloistered himself in his study, 
t b. To shut up, enclose (things). Obs. rare. 

*7*3 J. Mackay Journ. Scotl, In the Library [of the 
College, Edinburgh] the books are cloistered with doors of 
wire. 1769 De Fods Tour Gt, Brit, IV. g8. 

3 . Jig. To confine, restaiin within narrow limits. 

i627_ F. E. Hist. Edvi. II (1680) 89 The Cage of his 

restraint was . . too weak to cloyster his Ambition. 1684 
CiiARNOCK Attrib. God (1834) L 61 [’Tlie soul] .. ashamed 
to be cloistered in it [the body]. xSia D’Israeli Calam. 
Auth. (L.), Antony had cloistered an athletic mind, 

4 . To furnish or surround (a place) ■with a clois- 
ter; to convert into a cloister or convent. 

x6as Bacon Ess. Building (Arb.) 55a Cloistered on all 
Sides, vgon Decent and Beautifull Arches. 1803 Scott 
Last Minstr. ir. vii. Where, cloister'd round, the gaiden 
lay. 1863 J. M. Ludlow Sisterhoods in Gd, Words 498 By 
Helyot's lime several houses had become Cloisleied. 
Hence Cloistering vbl. sb. 

Warner AU). Eug. v. xxy. (R.), This cloystring and 
fat feeding of Religious is not old. xqo&Dupin’s Eccl, Hist, 
x6th C. II. IV. vii. 423 The Cloistring of Nuns. 


Cloisteral, vat. of Cloibtbal. 

Cloistered (kloi'staid), ppl. a, [f. Cloister v. 
and sb. -h -bd.] 

1 . Shut up or dwelling in a cloister ; monastic. 

1381 J. Bell Haddads Answ. Osor. 330 No Covenl of 

Cloystered company or cowled crew. 1642 Milton Apol. 
Smect. (1851) 296 Though I rate this cloister’d Lubbci 
accoiding to his deserts. 1741 Blrkelly Lett, 7 June Wks 
IV. 280 A modern cloysteied friar ! 1861 Pearson E, ^ 
Mid. Ages tS7 The gratitude of cloistered chroniclers, 
b. trans/. Of things, conditions, etc. 

1631 Weever Afcc. Fun, Mon. 141 He put off the habile 
of ms cloisleied profession. *649 G Daniel 'I r inarch.. 
Hen. V, Iviii, Cloystei'ed Ease. 1833 H. IIeld Lett. Eng. 
Lit. xii. (1878) 408 The. .cloisleied seclusion of a college. 

2 . Jig, Confined as in a cloister, recluse. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. in. ii. 41 Ere the Bat hath flowne His 
Cloysler'd flight. 1644 Milton Area/. (Arb.) 43 A fugitive 
and cloister’d vertue. *879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia 31 How 
shall this be, with his cloistered ways ! 

3 . Furnished with a cloister ; see Cloister v. 4. 
Cloisterer (kloi'stsioj). arch. Founs; 4cloiS' 

trere, 4-6 oloystrer, -e, 4-7 -terer, 5 doistrer, 

6 -eer, 6-g cloisterer, [a. OF. cloistrier (inotl.F. 
clottrier ) late L. claustrdriiis, f. daush tcmi\ 

One who dwells in a cloister ; a monk or nun. 

1340 Ayenb. 67 Pe cloystrers aye Jie abliotles anti )ie 
priours. c X340 Cwsar M. 2717a (Fairf.) Weilds man, cluik 
or cloistiere [CoH. closterer]. 2x38® Chauclr Tiol, 259, 
148X Caxton Reynard v. (Arb.) 10 rle was a cloyslerer or 
a closyd recluse. 1548 Udall Erastn. Par. Pi cf, 3 Countcr- 
faict cloistieeis of Antichristes owne geneiacion. 1627 Ui'. 
Hall No Peace withRome § 20. 680 Some supeislUious old 
wife, or some idle and silly cloysteier. 18x8 J. H. Fhlhl 
WMstlecraJi's National Poem in. ix, A race of 
cloisteieis. 

Cloisterless, a. Devoid of a cloister. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 179 (Hail. MS.) A monk, whan he 
is cloysterles. .This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

Cloisterly (kloi-stoili), a. [f. Cloister sb. -f 
-LY 1.] Proper to, or of the nature of, a cloister. 

1363-87 Foxe A. ^ M. _(i 596[ 244/1 Eli/alieth . . cnteied 
the proiessioii of cloisterlie religion, and made hii.sulle a 
nun. 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Problem Prophesies 73 Good 
plaine rude cloisterly .stuffe. 1832 DiCKCN.s 2 f/<.'ff/t/y<?. xxvii, 
By the cloLsteily ’Temple, and by Whitefriars. 

Cloistral (klorslral), a. Also 7 eloyBteral(l, 
oloystrall, 9 cloisteral. [f. Cloister - i- -AL, alter 
L. claustrdl-is claustral.] 

1 . Pertaining to a cloister ; monastic. 

1603DANICL Queen’s Arcadia(x7X7) 151 A Cloistral Kxci- 

cise, wriiere Men shut out leth’d, and seq'uci.lred. .seem to 
sympathize With innocent and plain Simplicity. X65X 
Reliq. Wotton (1672) 39 Making a holy letreat to a Cloy- 
sterallife. x868M.PATiisoN.rie<ir<fc/H. Orr'.saB’I’hepre.ssure 
of practical life makes ‘ culture for culture's sake ’ sound like 
cloistral and pedantic talk. 

2 . Of persons; Dwelling in a cloister ; belonging 
to a monastic order. Also absol, 

1624 Donne Serm. Rev, vii. 9 Salvation is n more exten- 
sive thing, .then sullen cloystrali, that have walled salvaliun 
in a monastery . . take it to be, a X631 — Poems (1650) 189 
So cloysterall men. .Have Vertue in Melancholy. 

3 . Of the tyise of a cloister. 

X844 I. Williams Baptisteiy 249 Through cloistral glades. 
X883 Harped s Ptag. 383/2 The house is rather cloistral, 
t Cloistress. Obs. rare-^. [f. CLOlST(Jc)KEit : 
see -ESS.] A female tenant of a cloister, a nun. 

x6oi Shaks. Tvielf, N. i. i. 28 Like a Cloystresse she will 
vailed walke. 

t Oloistro'se, a. Obs. I'are—'^. [f. Cloister, 
on OF. type *cloislros, -o%ts, -eus, L. type *claustros- 
us : see -ose.] Pertaining to a cloister, monastic. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. vi. 517 Tied to close and cloistiose 
obsernauncis. 

Cloiatiire, Cloith, obs. ff. Cloister, Cloth. 
CloitCkloit),w. .Jc. intr. ‘To fallheavily’ (Jam,). 

1:1719 Hamilton Epist. Ramsay 11. xvi. in R.’s Poems, 
Upon my bum I fairly doited On the cold card. 1827 J. 
Wilson Noct. Ambr, Wks. 1855 I, 298 He doits doun lirst 
on his hurdles, and then, on his tae side. 

Hence Cloit sb., * a haul or heavy fall ’ (Jam.), 

1822 Galt Provost 203 (Jam.) Down she fell on her back 
. .with a great doyt. 

Clok, ohs. f. Cloak, Clock. 

_ tClokarde. Obs. i-are~‘^. [?f. clok clock, or 
its ONF. type -I- -ARD.] Some kind of obsolete 
musical instrument, 

? c 1473 Sqr, lowe Degre 1071 Thei e was myrtli and 
melody., With rote, libihle and dokaide. 

Cloke, sb., obs. and dial. f. Clotoii, claw. 
Cloke, z/. dial. Also dawk, clowk, Sc. cluko, 
cleuk, cleuck, clook. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To claw, to scratch. 

1823 Jamieson s.v. Clench, The cat’ll cleuck ye. 1883 
Huddersf. Gloss, s. v,. The cat cloked me. 

1 2 . = Clutch ». 4, 5. Sc. 

<21785 Forbes Dominie Depod d 37 (Jam.) The Carlings 
Maggy had so deuked. [18S6 S. VV. Lincolnsh. Gloss., 
(Hawk, to snatch, claw up, clutch. 2878 Cumberland 
Gloss,. Clowk, to snatch,] 

Cloke, var. of Cloak. Cloket : see Cloaket. 
[CloUe (Jamieson, etc.), error for cholle. Jowl.] 
Clom, clonune : see Cluht. 

Clomb, dome, clomme: see Climb v. 

* 1 * dome, V. Obs. or ? died, [possibly the same 
as Cloam V,, in a different sense.] 
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*393 Langl. P, pi. C. iv. 106 porw a candel clomyng 
in a corsed place. 1847-78 Haluwell, dome, to gutter, 
as a candle. North, 

dome, domer : see Cloam, Cloajeeb. 
domesyng, clomps, clomse : see Clumse. 

domp, V., dial. f. Clamp or Clump to walk as 
with clogs. 

1850 E. Elliott More Verse Pr. I. To clomp in my 
clogs there. 1887 Sims Mary Jam's Mem. 28 Great big 
clomping boots. 

Clomperton, domst : see Cldm-. 
t Cloud. Obs. rare~^. [ = claiid, app. a. ON. 
liland, calumny, molestation.] Trouble. 

C120S Lay. 11704 He makede himselven mucbel clond 
[c XS75 mochel to don] ne ismh he navere sft l>i5 lond. 

tCloudre, z*. Obs. rare— [? onomatopoeic.] 
intr. ? To make a rumbling noise, to drone. 

c *325 in Rel. Ant. I. 292 Thu werkes al to wondre ; Als 
an old cawdiunbigynnest to clondre. 

done, obs. f. Clean a. 

dong, -ed, -en, etc., obs. fF. Clung, Clunoed. 
t dongle, a. Obs. rare—'^. [Batman’s altera- 
tion of Trevisa’s clmge. Clung.] Sticky, adhesive. 

1382 Batman On Barthol. 256 The kinde fof glew] . .is so 
clongie. 

Clonic (klpmik), G. Path. [f. Gr. k\< 5 i/os violent 
confused motion, turmoil (esp. of battle) + -10. Cf. 
F. clonique^ Applied to spasms in which violent 
muscular contractions and relaxations take place in 
rapid succession ; opposed to tonic. 

1849 H. Mayo PoJ, Sujerstit. (1851] 81 Clonic spasm, for 
instance, the contortions and convulsive struggles of epi- 
lepsy. *87* Hammond Dis, Nervous Syst. 39 Tonic 
spa.sm, followed by clonic convulsion. iW,% Nature zo Mar, 
4S6 The convulsions are not continuous, but are clonic, 
dooch, obs. f. Clutch. 

Cloof, clufe. north, dial. [cf. ON. Itlauf 
cloven hoof. Da . MffV claw, hoof; also Clove sbJ 3 .] 
*500-20 Dunbar Thistle Rose 99 This Lady liftit up 
his [the lion's] cluvis. 1513 Douglas j^neis xiii. ii. 14 
'I'he bustuus swyne That wyth thar clovis [ed. 1710 clufis] 
can the erd smyte. 1851 Cumberland Gloss,, Cluves, hoofs 
of horses or cows. 187a J. G. Murphy Comm, on Lev. xi. 
3 'I’he hoof is severed into cloofs. 

• Olookfe, obs. form of Cloak, Clokb, Clutch. 

+ doom, sb. Obs. [app. a dial, form of Cloam 
sb. ; cf. dial, loom for loam, and obs. Room for 
Rome\ Adhesive mud or clay. 

1609 C. Butlcr Fern, Mm. (1634) 41 Keep the Hives 
always close. .The best Gloom, for that purpose, is made of 
neats dung, a *fi*8 Sylvester Letaeties, Lards Pr. xix. 
Wks. (1641} 661 To breake and bruise them like a clod Of 
caitli or cloome. *669 Worlidgb Syst. Ap-ic. ix. § 3 (1681) 
184 Wiker-Hives made with spleets of Wood, and daubed 
with Cow-cloom tempered for that purpose. 

tdoom, V. Obs. [f. Gloom sb. \ practically a 
(? dial.) valiant of Cloam w.] trans. To daub or 
plaster with adhesive mud. 

*609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 41 margin. The Hives 
always close cloomed. 1660 Worlidge Syst. Agric, (i68t) 
189 Gloom up the .skirts all but the door. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s. v. Bee, The Way is to doom the Hives very 
close. 

Cloop(kl77p),ji. [Imitative.] The sound made 
by di’awing a cork from a bottle, or any similar 
sound. So Cloop v. intr., to make this sound. 

*848 Thackeray Bk. Smbs xxiv, I heard a sort of cloop, 
by which well-known sound I was aware that somebody 
was opening a bottle of wine. x8m — Neiocomes 1 . 120 He 
can imitate any . . cloop of a cork wrenched from a bottle 
and guggling of wine into the decanter. 1872 Miss Braddon 
To Bitter End xxxvii 291 The clatter of her pattens, the 
cloop of her pails. Ibid. v. 39 A basket, from which there 
came . . a cool cloopiiig noise, suggestive of refieshing 
drinks. _ 

Cloor, sluice, etc. : dial, form of Clow. 

Cloos; obs. f. Close. 

Cloot (klul, . 9 f.klut). Sc. and north, dial Also 
elute. [Of obscure etymology, the early history 
being wanting : prob. a deriv. of ON. kl 6 , or 
OTeut. type ’^klDzola) claw. (Cf. Du. klatnvtje 
little claw. )] 

1 . One of the divisions of the hoof, in the ox, 
sheep, swine, etc. ; also, loosely, the hoof as a 
whole. To take their cloots : (of cattle) ' to run off 


(Jam.). 

1725 Ramsay Genii. Sheph, i. i, Sax guid fat lambs I said 
them ilka elute. *78* Burns Death Poor Maihe 3 Upon 
her cloot she coost a hitch. 1788 Picken Poetns 65 (Tam.) 
Wha kens but what the bits o’ brutes, .hae taen their elutes 
An’ gane ilk livan ane a’ packin’. *820 Scott Monast i», 
‘ 'rhe thieves, the harrying thieves ( not a cloot left of tlie 
hailhirseir 1844 W. H.MA'KWELLSpert^Adv. Seofl.xvi, 
(1855) 149 Carcasses— skins and cloots included. 

2. pi. Cloots'. a name for the Devil. (Cf. Clootie.) 

X787 Burns Addr. Deil xx. An’ now,_ auld Cloots. 
*858 M. PoRTEOUs Sonter Johnny 28 A sight that gart 
Auld (Cloots grow faiu. 


Oloote, obs. f. Clote, 

Clooth, cloop(e, obs. ff. Cloth, Clothe v. 
Clootie (Idu’ti, Sc. klii-ti). Sc. and north, dial. 
Also Oleutie, Olutie. [In sense i oiig. adj. f. 
Cloot + -y ; in sense a diminutive.] 

1 . A name for the Devil, as popularly represented 
with a cloven foot. 


*783 Burns Addr. Deil i, O thou 1 whatever title suit 
thee, Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. x 8 oa R. 
Anderson Cumbld, Ball. 23 Aunt Meable _has lost her 
best sark, And Cleutie is bleam’d varra mickle, a 1845 
Barham Ingol. Leg. II. 224 Run ! run ! — that’sthe ‘ muckle- 
homed Clootie' himself ! 

2 . Diminutive of Cloot, a hoof. 

_ x8aa Blaehsu. Mag. XI. 485 With his hinder clooties 
jerked up. 

Clop(klpp) , a. rare—''^. [cf. OF. clop, mod. F. 
eclopp\‘Dxss&, dial, eloper to hobble late L. cloppus 
lame, found in the Alemannic Laws and early 
glosses.] intr. To hobble. 

X863 Blacleiv. Mag. XCIII. 227/2 , 1 took my stick, and 
clopped away down to the White Hart. 

II Glope, sb. Ohs. rare—K [a. MDu. clop, Du. 
klop blow, stroke, f. cloppen, in Ger. klopfm, to 
strike, knock. From same root as Clap.] A blow. 

148X Caxton Reynard xxxix. (Arb.) *07 The foxe . . gaf 
hyiii many a dope. 

+ Clope, V. Obs. rare—K (?) 

1642 Howell For. Trav. ix. (Arh.) 48 The Romanes, who 
h^ their Legions here so many hundred yeares together, 
did much mingle and dope with them [Britons]. 
Olopien, rare var. of Clepb v. to call. 

+ Clopping, vhl. sb, Obs. rare—\ (?) 

1685 D. Lloyd State Worthies I. 520 The English were 
loaded with their own cloaths, so that their slipping into bogs 
did make them, and the clopping of their breeches did keep 
them prisoners therein [ed. 1766, so also in edd. *665, 1670.] 

+ Clorded, ppl. a. Obs. rare—^. 

(Used in passage cited to render L. contraetusi^ 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 919 Clorded yf thaire [bees’] 
backes be. 

Clort, var. of Claet dial. 

Close (kl^ns), a. and adv. Forms; 4-5 cloos, 
4-6 olos, 5 cloce, (5-6 cLosse, 8 oloss), 4- close. 
Also -north. 5 cloyse, oloese, 5-6 cloi8(e. [a. 
F. clos'.—'L. claus-nm closed, shut, pa. pple. of 
claud-Sre to shut. The s has preserved its sound 
through being truly final, as in base, ace, gross, 
etc., the final e being only a graphic expedient to 
mark the long vowel, as was the Sc. oy, oil\ 

A. adj. 

I. Of closed or shut up state or condition, and 
its results (as in the weather, 6), with the secondary 
associations of concealment, exclusiveness, narrow- 
ness, etc. 

1 . gen. Closed, shut ; having no part left open. 
Often as extension of predicate, as in to shut close. 
(Cf. B I.) 

c *325 E. E, Aim. P. A. 183 Wyth yjen open & mouth 
ful clos. [*33* Literal Cantuar. 24 N ov. (Rolls) 1 . 410 Vous 
mandoms une lettre close et patente.] c 1400 Desir. Tray 
11152 pe troyens .. pe toun 3atys Keppit full cloyse. 1502 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 46 The close carre. 
1547 Boorde Bres). Health Ixiv. 28 Under a vaute . . or any 
other close house. *626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 351 Stop the 
hole close. x688 R. Holme Armory in. 144/2 Zenobia . . 
compared Logick to a close hand, and Oratory to the same 
hand opened. *721 New Help to Discourse 135 A close 
mouth catcheth no flies. *794 J . Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 
247 Including . . the inflammable materials in doss vessels. 
1867 Trollope Chron,£arsei I.viii. 63 I’ve brought a close 
carriage for him. *875 Act 36 ^ 37 Viet, c. 88 Sched. i, 
Hatches with open gratings, instead of the close hatches . . 
usual in merchant vessels. 

b. of wings. Close crown \=Y. couronne 
close ; see Crown. 

1513 Douglas jEneis i. ix. 135 Scho. . woir about hir hals, 
Of gold also the clos or dowble cioun. 1610 Gdillim 
Heraldry ill. xix. (1660) 213 In the Blazoning of Fowles. . 
if their Wings be not displaied, they shall be said to be 
borne close. 1768-87 Pomx Heraldry Gloss. 

c. transf. of weather, season (see quots.). 

x8oS Forsyth Beauties Scott. 1 . 421 Close weather ; that 
is, when the snow lies so deep as to render it necessaiy to 
hand-feed their flocks of sheep. *820 Scoresby Acc. Arct. 
Reg. 266 When the ice . . occurs so strong, .as to prevent. . 
the advance northward beyond the latitude of 75° or 76°, it 
is said to be a close season. 

d. Of vowel-sounds : Pronounced with partial 

closing of the lips, or with contraction of the oral 
cavity. Opposed to (InF./em/.) 

1760 Baretti Diet. Eng. Ttal II. Introd. p. li, E and 0 
have in some Italian words, two distinct sounds each ; one 
called . . aperto, open ; the other cJduso, close. 1876 F. 
Douse Grimnis L. App. 179 It raises a close sound in 
alms, and perhaps in behalf. 

2 . Enclosed or shut in, esp. with waUs or barriers ; 
shut up, confined, narrow. Const, in, from. 

*489 Caxton Faytes of A. vi, ad. Two charapyons 
hefyght eche other vpithin a closfelde [vii. 245 closed 
felde]. *529 More Comf. a-gsi. Trib. m. Wks. i247/r 
Saynt Brigittes order . . & . . al close religious houses, xsgx 
Shaks. Two Gent. in. i. 235 To close prison he commanded 
her. x6xi Bible a Sam. xxii. 46 They shall bee afraid 
out of their close places. *632 Lithcow Trav. (1682) A iv, 
In their own close ground. 1716 Lady M. W. Montague 
L ett. I. vii. 21 The streets are very close and. . nairow. 1793 
Smeaton Edystme L. § 206 If kept close from the Air, it 
would preserve its virtue. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. vii. 
The space contained close alleys and open walks. 1845 
Mss. S. C. Hall Whiiebey xii. loi ’The landscape was closer 
than Irish landscapes usually are. 
b. transf, of a siege. 

1877 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. aaj Though it be otherwise 
in a close Siege. *796 Nelson 3 July in Nicolas Disp, 
(1845} II. 201 A very close blockade of Leghorn. 


3 . Shut up in prison or the like, strictly confined ; 
also applied to confinement of such a kind. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 323 Clos in a chambre by her self. 
15M Grai-ton ChroH. II. 223 Kept close in a Castell. *^7 
Daniel Civ. Wares iii. xx. That Richard should remain for 
evermore, close-prisoner. 1677 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr, 
{1878) X46 They were under soe close a restraint. i8gx 
Wood Oxon, II. 707 Was kept up close in a house of 
Lunaticks at Hogsden alias Hoxton. 17x1 Budgell Speef. 
No. 116 r X Close Confinement in the Bastile seven Years. 
a 17x4 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 3 They were made close 
prisoners. 1811 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VIII. 442 
Captain is in close arrest. 

4 . Shut up from observation ; concealed, occult, 
hidden, secret ; secluded. 

1393 Gower Coiif. 1 . 182 Her close envie tho she spradde. 
1528 Tindale Matt. X. 26 There is no thinge so close, tliat 
shall not be openned. 1554 Bradford in Strype Eccl. 
Mem, III. App. xxix. 83 My hid and close sms. 1607 
Dekker Wh, Babylon Wks. 1^3 II. 208 When close plots 
faile, vse open violence. *614 Bp. Hall Recoil, Treat, 1029 
Hee could flnde out their closest sinnes. *725 Pope Odyss. 
xiii. 421 The closest caverns of the grot she sought. 1S20 
Keats St. Agnes xix, To lead him in close secrecy. 

b. Private, secluded, snug. arch, or Obs. 

X571 in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. Hx. 199 He was 
lodged in the closyst chambre in the howse. 1581 W. Staf- 
ford Exam. CompL i. (1876) 14 We . . had but skant sit 
downe in a close Farloure. 1828 Britain’s Ida ii. in Spen- 
ftfr’s Wks, (1882) 498/2 From a close bowe&this dainty 
musique flow’d. *750 Johnson Rambler Not 80 r 6 We 
congratulate each other, .upon a close room, an easy chair. 

c. in To keep close, lie close, etc. (Cf. B i.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 13S46 Thus he keppit hym full cloise. 
X468 W. Worcester in Paston Lett. No. 582 II. 314 , 1 pray 
you kepe thys letter close to your sylf. *548 Udall, etc. 
tr. Erasm. Par. Matt, 125 a, Kepe close (quoth they) the 
thynges that ye haue sene. *576 Gascoigne Compl Philo- 
mene (Arb.) 103 When Progne red the writ . . She kept it 
close. i8xx Bible Pref, 3 How shall they vnderstand that 
which is kept close in an vnknowen tongue? 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe (1840) II. iii. 61 To persuade our people to lie 
close, and not be seen. 1848 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is, I. x. 
428 Lying close during the day. 

"t* 5 . Enclosed with clouds or darkness. Obs. 

1532 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 625 The Scottes . . did 
come secret upon the close nyght. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel. in Holinshed II. 167/2 A verie darke and close night. 

6. Of the atmosphere or weather : Like that of a 
closed up room; confined, stifling, without free 
circulation ; the opposite of fresh. 

[j.S33 J- Hevwood Play of Weather (Percy Soc. 20) 
xvii, Wynde rayne nor froste nor sonshyne wold she 
haue But fayre close wether, her beauty to sane.] X39* 
Percivall Sp, Diet., Bochomo, a close hot weather. 1599 
T. M[ourEr] Silkwormes 48 Keepe them not in loomes 
too hot and close. 1748 Ansm's Voy, ii. vii. 213 We had 
now for .several days together close and sultry weather. 
183s Marrvat Jac. Faithf. i. The little cabin being so un- 
pleasantly close. tSiss Bain Senses ^ Int, ii, ii. ^ 8 (1864) 
170 The opposite of freshness is shown in the close or suffo- 
cating odouLS. 

7 . Practising secrecy; reserved, reticent, nn- 
communicative ; not open. 

c 1400 Destr. Trm 3939 A dene man of counsel], with a 
cloise hert. *568 Grafton Chron. Edw. V, II. 758 He was 
close and secret, and a depe dissimuler. x^5 Shake. John 
IV. ii. 72 That close aspect of his. 1596 — r Hen, IV, ir. iii. 
113 Forsecrecie, No lAdycIoser. xiv] Smss Imit. Horace, ' 
They stand amaz’d, and think me grown The closest 
mortal ever known. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xi. He was 
too close to name his circumstances to me. 

8. Close-fisted, stingy, niggardly, penxirious. 

*654 WniTLoat Zootomia 496 He that is too close a hold- 
fast of his own. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 339 How 
Close and Stingy do they grow as the World thrives upon 
them. 1721 Swift Wonder of Wonders, He hath the repu- 
tation to be a close, niping fellow. XS3X Lytton Godotph. 
25 They called him close, yet he was generous to otheis, 

9 . Not open to public access or competition; 
confined or restricted to a privileged few. Close 
borough : see Borough 3 c, 

i8ia Pari, Debate 8 May in Exam, xi May 298/1 Mr. D. 
Giddy. . maintained that close boroughs were absolutely 
necessary. 1832 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 595 Now Satan set up 
for a pailiament-man. -But the boroughs were close, and he 
could not get in. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, viii. 
(1B62) 102 The possession, .of close or nomination boioughs 
by the government, or by the peers. x^8 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 22 These . . filled up the vacancies . . from among 
themselves, like the members of a close college. 1879 
Froude Csesar viii. 79 The College of Priests had been 
. . a close corporation, which filled up its own numbers. 

10 . Of a season; Closed for the purposes of 
sport ; during which the killing of ceitain kinds of 
game or fish is illegal. 

18x4 Scott Wav. xviii. Though close-time was then un- 
known, the broods of grouse were yet too young for the 
sportsman. x8^ Daily News 2 July, A ‘^dose* period 
plainly ought to be observed for them. 1880 Ibid. 9 Dec., 
The, .result of spearing salmon in close time. 

f 11 . Strict, rigorous, severe. Obs. 

*464 Pasim Lett. No. 496 II. 171 Vour holy brytheryn 
that ben of that devowt and clos conversation. *529 More 
Conf, agst, Trib. ii. Wks. 1170/1 Very vertuous was this 
Ladye, and of a veri vertuous place a close religion. *770 
Wesley Whs, (1872) III. 389 She had close trials from her 
poor, apostate husband. 

b. In close mourners, there was prob. originally 
a reference to the seclusion of the mourners ; close 
mthtrning came at length to he=i&^ mourning. 

x654 Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 606 That all. .should, 
for the revolution of twelve Moons, wear close Mourning. 
1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VL 132 ’They muffled up their 
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heads and faces as a token of great grief and sorrow, as dose 
moumers do with us, ayoS Luttbell Brte/ ReL (1857) VI. 
368 On Sunday the court goes into close mourning. 1708 
BLke* staff DeteUed^ Two apartments hung in close 
mourning . . and only a strip of bays round the other rooms. 

12. Of a ram : see quot. 

'Best Farm. JBIa. (1856! i Close tappes are such as 
have both the stones in the ridge of the back& and are 
therefore very difficult to geld. 1796 ]V[aiiskai.l £. 1 "orksh, 
IfVrfs (E.D.S., B. aal Close ieeaf, a male sheep, with 
both testicles within the barrel. 

II. Of proximity in space, time, form, or state. 
The primary notion is that of having intervening 
space or spaces dosed up, whereby the parts are 
in immediate contact with, or near to each other. 

13. Having the atoms or component paits very 
near together; a. Of substances : Dense or com- 
pact in texture or consistency ; ‘ without interstices 
or vaciuties ’ (J.). 

ai^oo Oral. SaJ^. in Apulia X. 371 Not a foule creatoure 
but ^ maker of alle thinge, not a close filthe but ]>o wis- 
dome of god becomen man. idafi Bxco>r Syh>a (1677) § aia 
Ifyou speak on the further side of a Close Wall, .you shall 
not be heard, ax^^ Wiucixs (J.), Oil ..of so close and 
tenacious a substance, that it may slowly evaporate. 1690 
Locke Hum, Und. 11. iv. § 4 The water made itself way 
through the pores of that very close metal. 1883 J. Mii.- 
uxcTON/d/'e toe to read backioards f 76 The paper, .should 
have a closer fine texture. 

b. Of Aggregates of things ; Dense or compact 
in arrangement, e. g. of tMcl’ets, etc,, close-planted ; 
of writing, compressed, cramped. 

1654 Whitlock Aviij, That my writing had not 

been so close, 1697 Urvoen Vtrff. Geotg. ji. 37a In close 
Plantations. 1747 Behkelev Let. 10 FA. Wks. 1B71 IV. 
313 A copy of the Will^ written in a close hand. 1824 
Scott Redganntlet let. vii, Thou hast in these close pages 
[of a letter] the fruits of my tediousness. 1827 Steoakt 
PlantcT's G. (iSa8> 347 In respect to Close-woods. 

c. y?^. Of literary style : Condensed, pithy fobs.). 
Of reasoning; Opposed to loose or discuisive 

1670 Baxter Cstre Ch. Dfv. Pref., 1 preacht . , in a larger 
and a closer manner on this subject. 1704 Heasne Duct. 
Hist. (3714) I lag Thucydides is always Close and Short, 
lyio Steele Tatter No. 212 r 3 The greatest Beauty of 
Speech to he dose and intelligible. 1733 Pope Doiinds 
Sat. IV. 72 'But, sir, of wnters?’— ‘Swift, for closer style, 
But Hoadley for a period of a mile'. xpsfi-Ba J. Waetqn 
£ss, Foje II, 58 TheEssay on Alan is ^as close a piece of 
argument . . ^ ^perhaps can be found in verse. x8og-xo 
Coleridge ./'VtIw/i? (1865) 30 A close reasoner, 1823 Hone 
Every-Day Bh. 1 . 1636 Afy endeavours . may occasion 
' close' readers to object, that it was. .discursive 1842 H. 
Rogers Jntrod. Burkds Jf'ks. 74 His powers of abstiact 
reasoning or of close anaiy*a». 

14. Of two or more parts or things in local 1 ela- 
tion : 'Joined without any intervening distance or 
space * (J.i ; in immediate proximity, veiy near. 

App. fitit used as complement of predicate, as in to cling, 
^ee/, he, slL stand, stick close I hence passing into an adv. ; 
see B la. Occas more adjectival, as in quot. 1840. 

r4fa [see Bia]. 1840 Lardner Geom, 209 When the 
parallels, .are very close together, 

b. Hence, as atlnbute of noiins of condition, e. g. 
dose order, dose rani, or of action, as dose Jiglit, 
dose combed, with various elliptical extensions, ns 
dose distance, etc. 

Idas Markham SouldiePs Accid. 18 The second Distance 
..is called Close, and is a foote and ahalfe distance from 
man to man. axSaq Drumm. of Hawtk y«f. V, Wks. los 
They dared both fight in close arms. 2727 A. Hamilton 
HewAcc. E. hid. 1. xix. 220 Closs Fighting with Sword 
and TaTOt 1796-7 hislr. ^ Reg-. Cavalry (1813) a Close 
tiles u, the distance, .when each man's boot-top touches, hut 
without preying. / 3 /rf. 107 Thefoi mation from close column 
* ^ Regiment formed at Close Order. 
Scott Alarm, i. v, But in close fight a champion grim. 
Greece ii. Kxx. X. 474 Eminent for close-rank 
lighting; Cassell s Techn. Educ. IV. aid Close forma- 
tioQ » in ’whicn the men stand in each rank as close to- 
shoulder to shoulder as the free use of their weapons 

16. Of proximity or approximation to, or con- 
tact with (anything); As near as possible, veiy 
near, immediate. 

Odg. in predicate, and passing into the adv. ; see B r b. 

b. Hence, ivith substantives of action or oosi- 

lion. ^ 

xd8x-d J. Scott. C/iT.Z*/e (i747l HI. 7 Such near and 
close Access to his most holy hlajesty. 1702 S. Rogers 
1 leas, Mem.Ti,BOfO With every claim.of close affinity. 1872 
WoRLEV / oltoire (18M1 17 To come into the closest contact 
with the practical affairs, of the woild. x88d F. H. H. 
Guillemard Cruise Alatchesa II. 270 Batanta is in close 
proximity to Sajwatti x888 Adm. Colomb in Times 6 Jan 
; 3/3 Llose shaving as the cause of collisions at sea. Ihd. 

I here are no collisions whcie each ship has tried to rive the 
other a ‘ close shave . 

c. Nauk Close to (also by, on, tiJ>oii) a wind, 
and similar expressions; see quot. 1867 . (In both 
adj, and adv. uses ) 

xd27 Cw. Smith Seaman’s Gram. ix. 30 You set vour 
^iles so shara as you can to he clobc by a wind. i66e Lend. 

close to make the Lee- 
mni Sea, close on a 

oui prises was 

soind, when her heail is just 
«i 85?N Wnfl •“ Bails wthout shaking ihim; 
rnUaliS' Forster Dickens (1872)1. v. 87 


d. fig. Pressing hardly. Cf. hard. 

174a Richardson Pamela HI. 222 Pray speak to your 
Lai^ : She is too close upon us. 

16. Fitting tightly to the body, or head ; close- 
fitting (clothes, cap, bonnet, etc.l. 

-u^NoitinghamCoryoraiionRec. MS. 1373, gdUnumpar 
caligarumvocatarumclossehosseadvalentiamijr i}d. 1509 
JSid. MS. 1382, 114 Pro uno pan calirarum vocataium 
closse hose. 1632 Massinger & Field JPaial Dowry iv. i. 
Fight with close breeches, 1671 Charente Let. Customs 41 
A close Coat of Broad-cloth 1738 Common Sense (1739) 
II. 84 He habits himself in a Close-Frock. X788 Priestley 
Led. Hist. tii. xv. 129 The Roman cloaths were not made 
close, but large, and loose. X824 Scott Redganntlet let. 
vii. Her simple close cap. CX87S M. B. Hunt Aunt Ta- 
bitlids Waifi hi 22 ilunt Tabitha's shawl and close bonnet. 

17. Closely attached, intimate, confidential : said 
of persons and relations. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I 87/2 Letters sent to him from 
some close friends. 1711 Steele Syect. No. 80 V 1 A close 
Intimacy between their Patents. 1815 Scrihbleomania 107 
The close alliance, .between this country and the Peninsula. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 257 A close friendship had 
arisen between the girls. 1859 'Iennyson j Enid 

22 Seeing them so tender and so dose. 

18. fig. Of approximation, resemblance, etc. 

1718 Freethinker No. 101. 127, 1 shall endeavour at a 

close Translation of the Remainder, c 1750 Chatham Lett, 
Neyliew i. 1 Your translation . . is very close to the sense of 
the original. 1794 Faley Evid. n. vi. (1817) 160 In close 
conformity with the Scripture account. x86o Hawthorne 
Alarb, Faun i, The resemblance is very close and veiy 
strange. 

19. Of examination, attention, etc. : Directed 
stiictly and closely to Uie subject of consideiation ; 
strict, minute, searching. 

x66a Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr. i. ik § 1 We now come to a 
closer, and more particular consideration of the Histories 
X772 Priestley Inst. Reltg. (1782) I. 16B Well woith the 
closest attention. 1781 Sir J. Reynolds Joum. P landers 
<J Holl, (R,), "Worthy the closest attention of a paintei. x&5 
Aled. Jrid. XIV. 411 Confirmed 1 w the closest investigation. 
1857 R A. Bond Russia i6th c, (Hakluyt) Introd. 64 Under 
a close cross-questioning. 

20. Said of a contest of any kind in which the 
two sides aie very nearly equal in numbers or 
strength. 

xSss Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 146 Vehement debates 
and close divisions. Adod. There was a veiy close contest 
for the prize, 

B, adv. (No Strict dividing line can be drawn 
between predicative uses of the adjective, and the 
adverbial use into which these gradually pass ; but 
where the_ latter is fully developed, dosdy is now 
pieferred in ordinary prose.) 

1. In (or into) a position in which the intervening 
space is closed up, so that there is no interval ; in 
immediate contact or proximity; as near as can 
be, very near. Esp. with stand, sit, lie, stick, cling, 
keep, hold, press, etc., or with vbs. of motion, as 
emne, bring, etc. 

a. Of the mutual proximity of two or moie 
things. (Often with the addition of together^) 

1489 Caxton Faytes ^ i. ix. 24 To kepe hem self 
clos togidre. 1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 301 They roade . . 
close together in good aray. Ibid, II. 524 The Englishe 
men kept themselves so close, that their enemies collide 
have no advauntage of them. xgbgPapPe w. Hatchet (1844) 
t7AUhis workes bound close, are at least sixe sheetes in 
quuto, i6n Biblc i Mate* xiL 50 Thw . • went close to- 
pthw, prepared to figh t 16x4 Pn Hall Recollect Treat. 

^ pile up all close together. 1633 G. Hebbert 
Penme, Providence xxxiv. Where all the guests sit close. 

® 7 i .X Geog. L 147 The farms lie pretty close 

nil the way. ^ 

Tir\ proximity of one thing to another. 

\\ ith to, on, upon, about, beside, behind, below, etc. 

<t x^ooAforieArih. 1x06 The clnbbe. .'That in couerte the 
kynge helde closse to hym seluene. 6x400 Desir, Troy 
clateiand clowdes clos to the heuyn. 
xs68 Gratton ChroH. IL 263 One to go . . close to the sea 
side. x6ox Sh AKS. Jrd. C. iv. ni. 164 Now sit we close about 
this laper heere. x6ix Bible Prmi xviii. 24 A friend that 
® ^ f *6 The famine 

■ ■ y XT y®®- *856 Cowley Davideis i. 

P'®®® Rama. 1664 

^* 7 ' 29 ) go Close to the Giound, X7xa 
No. 514 ^ 3 Here I kept close to my guide. 

?o“L^s1de%rra^d"'"‘ 

c. Naut, Close to a wind, etc. ; see A 1 5 c. 

fig- Of other than the liteial lelation of space, 
1S76 Flemming Pan^ht £a. 409 To siL close at your 
w ♦ *709 Steelu Toiler Vf 5 Be sme you s^ck 
c ose to my Woids. i7„ _ syel No. 466 v 1 He keem 
the Characters he represents. 173* Bcrkelly 
Alayiir. dial, i §4 Wks. iSyr II 30 Keen dose to 
point 1788 Franklin Aufo0wg,y^]ci, xB^o I. lao Sticking 
A i,®3 AferJnide C ;«2 8 S 

982/2 A falhng-off in British imports of close upon so ner 
cent. X884 Gustafson Found. Death i. (ed. 3) 6 Thoi^h 
for close on two tWand years a landless people 

t e, ‘Full to the point ; home’ (J.). Obs, 

(31700 Drvden (J ), I sm engaging in a laige dispute, where 
the arguments are not like to leach close on either side. 
t2. Secretly, covertly. Obs. 
i 3®7 Trtvisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 24^ (Matz.) Siluestris 

As no“ 5 t 50 cloos [ayertius] 

As Merlyq Ambros, xffsa LmiGow Trav, ix, (1682) 377 


Peter of Arragon contrived his purpose so close. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah- n. viii. 176 He hid an hundred Prophets, so 
close, that neither foes nor friends knew thereof. 

3. In strict confinement. Also *[■ Close up. 

X562 Afol, Priv. Aiass. (iSjol 20 Have all the (Communi- 
cants in one place close up. idi6 Surtl. & Markii Coun- 
try Forme 122 Shut vp a dogge close in some place foi 
three dales. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. hr. (1678) 
The Bailey, .was laid close up by older from the King. 

4. Tightly, fast, so as to leave no interstices, 
outlets, 01 openings. 

1596 Hahington Metavt. Ajax (1814) g Close plastcicd 
with good lime and hair. 1684 R. Wali er Nat. A.i jer, 
25 Then fasten, and close stop the two Canes togethei . , 
with Cement. 1715 Desagulilrs Firvs Impr. 130 It shuts 
close. Ibid. 131 It will be close shut. 

1 5. Completely, quite, clean. Obs, Sc, 

1637 RuTiicnrORD Lett. Ixxxviii. (1862) I. 227 When we 
should be close out of love and conceit of .my masked and 
forded louer. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (18.12) 251 'To take 
closse away (if possible) this diversitie of judgment. 

6 . Constantly. Sc, 

1835 Jamieson s. v,, ‘Do you ay get a present when you 
gang to see your auntie 7 ’ ‘Aye, close.’ Alod. Sc.’U.ew 
close there. 

7. In various senses, in which Closely is now 
the ordinaiy woid. 

1643 Fuller Holy 15 Prof, Si, i ix. 24 It is good lo 
follow the light close. 1667 Drydfn F.ss. Dram. Poesie 
Wks. 1725 1 . 20 Not like to leach close on cither side 1673 
Marvell Reh. Transj. II. 195, 1 will explain myself as 
distinctly as I can, and as close as possible. 1703 Miixon 
Adech, Exerc, 199 Sciew your Pike widei or dosei, accoul- 
ing as the length of your Work requires. 1737 Swin 
Country Post, A mouse that was close puisucd. X774 
Goldsm Nat, Hist. (1776) VII. 241 When we look closer. 
1833 Thirlwall, in Piulol. AIvseum 11 . 160 The closei they 
are examined, the more suspicious do they appear. Ibid. 
Ik SSp They occur in Plato most ficqucntly wliete he is 
imitating Son ales closest. 

8 . Also commonly used in combination (more 
or less permanent) with pa. pplcs. : see C 2 . 

C. Combinations. 

1 . Parasynthetic, as close-curtained, -eared, -headed, 
-hearted, -jointed, -meshed, -minded, -mouthed, 
-tempered, -tongued, -visaged, etc. 

1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 427 That no maner of personne 
goo a inommyng with cloce visaged. 1593 .Shaks. Z»/«-- 
770 Whispering conspirator With close-longucd treason. 
XS 90 Massinglr, etc. Old Law v. i, Jiislite . . Should ever 
be close-eared, and open-mouthed. 16*5 K. Long tr. Bar- 
clays ArgenisS. iii. 337 Men could hardly be close-hearlud 
iq such as they affected. 1634 Milton Comus 534 The litter 
of close-cui tamed Sleep. 1854 H. Miller hih. * Schm. 
(1858) 223 The reputation of being, .‘closc-minded'. iMi 
Miss Pratt VI. 32 Close-headed Alpine Sedge, 
187s J. Bennet Winter ALedif. j. v. 132 A veiy close-meshctl 
bag net, x88i Philada. Press B June 2 They set to work 
very close-mouthed. 

2. The adv. with participles, as close-banded, 
-barred, -buttoned, -clad, -clapped, -dipt, -cropped, 
-cut, -drawn, -fitting, -grated, -kept, -pent, -shaven, 
-shut, -standing, -woven, etc, 

X583 Stanyiiurst Mneis ii. (Arb ) 67. Close-clad with 
burnished aimoure, x6o3 e«rf Pi. Retmn fr Paniass. i. 
H. What cares he for modest dose coucht teimes, 1655 
H. VAUGHAN Silex Scint. 63 Thy cuUnins aie close-diawn. 

^kprac. (1737) III T3S With his hypothesis 
^ck d to him, and. liis opinions so close-sticking. 1768 74 
Tucker Lt.Nai. (1852) J, 481 Learned and cluse-thinking 
men. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 777 Sad witnesses how dose- 
pent nmn regrets The country. 1814 WoRdsw. White Doe 
V; %®'®Vp‘ foliage green and tall. 1815 Scon Guy 
"oe close-piess'd leaves unoped foi many an age. 

1069 E. A. Tarkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 290 Close-cut 
glass, X870 Bryant Iliad II. xxi. 306 Close-fitting poi tab. 
0 . Special combs. : olose-bed, a IJox-bpj) ; 
T close-bow ^'f., a closed bag or vessel; close- 
butts {Ship-buildmg), see quot. ; f oloso-guard, 
a gnaid in fence ; hence J'o lie at close-guard ; 
close-harbour, a harbour enclosed by breakwateis 
or excavated in the shore ; close-play, sec quol. ; 
cIobo-'ToILb, Itie rolls ia which close-writs, private 
hidentures, and recognizances, are lecorded ; 
t close-soiences, provincial name for the single 
Dames Violet {Hesperis Matronalis) \ f close- 
shuts, windows which close; close-sight, the 
Baoksight of a gun or rifle ; elose-striug, see 
quot. ; close-time, see A 10 ; t close-wort, the 
plant iiesi-hoixc(^IIyoscyamus)’, close-writs, grants 
given to private persons for particular purposes, 
under the great seal. i x > 

(Jam.) The ‘dose bed is 
..Where the place of curtains is supplied by a i oof, ends. 
206 Stlvvart don. Siol. HI 

mdd Rnnnrl '‘closbow 

skin. XK7 Smyth 

I eoCi 5874 Knight Diet. Aleck. 

nartsawsn^fn f 9^ rabbeted joint where the 

dispense with calk- 
\ ® ® Desirous, .to lie at a 
i’® either 

of ^^^^^‘‘‘dlect. Treat. 886 *Close harbours 

xi Shelvocke Voy. round World 

harbour a little to the south- 

W'rs "2*^ "®®^® ‘o remoove those 

Ibl we ’*'^*‘* manner of hand- 

or play. x6ia Davies IVky Ireland, 
L^nd™ among the ‘close rolls of the Tower of 

London. 1597 Gerards Herbal oxvi. § a, 377 Dames 
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Violets is called, .in English Damaske Violets . . and *close 
Sciences. 1640 Paricinsom Theat. Bot. 628 In the West 
parts, .double sciney, and the single close sciney, but Gerard 
saith close sciences.^^ [1879, Prior Plant-n, Sciney, no 
doubt, arisen from its specific name Damascena, under- 
stood as Dame’s Scena.] 1672 W. Hughi's Flnver Garden 
(1683) as Queens Gilliflowers, or close-Siences, as some c<iil 
them. 1615 Markham Housew. n. vii. (1668) 136 
*Close-shuts or draw-windows to keep out the Frosts and 
Storms. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Close-sif/ti. 1876 
Gwilt Archti, Gloss., “^Close-string, in dog-legged stairs, a 
staircase without an open newel, cx^ Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
564/39 Apolinaris, *closwort. 

Close (,kl 5 «s), sbX Forms : 3-6 clos, 4- close. 
Also 4-5 oloos, 5 cloyse, olooce, 5-/ olosse, 
9 dial, olos, pi. closeu, 6 oloce, 6-7 oloia(s, 
8- does. [a. F. olos L. clausum closed place, en- 
closure. ] ’1 onunciation and s^jelling as in the adj.J 

I. 1 . gen. An enclosed place, an enclosure. 

1897 Glouc. (1724) 7 Babies )>er be)> fele in jje clos & in 
l>e stiet. _ ^1325 CoerdeL. 3098 Kyng Richaid - .walkyd 
abouten in the clos \rime arcs], 1:1460 Pol. Rel. ^ L. 
/’oewf (1866) 81 The hevynly kyng enteryd thy close virgyn- 
alle. cx*iiaMehisme 267 He..camnietothebarryersof the 
clos. 1^7 Spriggu Anglia Redw. ii. iv. (1854) 106 Moving 
up and down in the closes befoie the royal fort. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser. ii. iii. (1876) 82 The universe is a mose 
or pound. 1842 Tennyson St. S. Stylites 73, 1 lay Pent in 
a roofless close of tagged stones. 

■fto. In close', in a closed place; in confine- 
ment, closed up, shut up. 

£1340 Cursor M. 8770 (Trin.) ]>e tre..bigon to drije And 
semed wel hi |tat puipos Men shulde no more hit holde in 
clos. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 100 This knight on daies brode 
In close him held. 1540 Hvrde tr, Vived Instr. Chr. IVont. 
(1592) Tiij, She. .kept hir displeasure in close. i6a6 Bacon 
Sylva § 99 This Distillation in close . . like the Wombs and 
Matiices of Living Creatuies. 

c. Law. Breaking onds close (law L. clausum 
frangere) : see quol. 

[1465 Year Bk. 4 Edit). JV. 8.9 Quaie vi et armis clausum 
fregit.] 1817 W. ScuvYH Lam Nisi Prins II. 1216 The 
land of everv owner or occupier is enclosed and set a^art 
from that of his neighboui, either by a visible and tangible 
fence, .or by an ideal invisible boundary. .Hence every un- 
wai rantable entry upon the land of another is teimed a 
trespass by breaking his close. 184a Tennyson Edm. Morris, 
It seems 1 broke a close with force and arms, 

* 2 . In many senses more or less specific ; as. An 
enclosed field. (Now chiefly local, in the English 
midlands.) 

r-z44o Gesta Ron/. Ixx. 386 (Add. MS.) Thou haste stolne 
hym [the horsel, and putt hym in thi close. 1479 Busy 
(1850) 52 A cloos called Scottes cloos, lying w the . . 
cloos of Willem Btygges called Blabettys. 1526 TiNUALn 
Matt. xiii. 27 Sowedest not thou good seed in thy closse? 
1546 Mem. Rifion puttees] III. 21 One cloise therin the 
tenuie ofEdmondeChambie, 1564 Haward Eniropins i. 
9 Seized of a close or field. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull 
(1735) 33 We measured the corn fields, close by close. x8ai 
Clari: Pill, Minstr. 1. 72 Closes gieen and fallows brown. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Clos. x88i 
Leicestersh, Gloss. (E. D. S.l, Close, pi. Closeu. 

3 . An enclosure about or beside a building ; a 
court, yard, quadrangle etc. t s- Obs. 

c 1440 Prou/p. Pam, 83 Cloos, or yeide, clavsura, 1480 
Caxton Chr on. Eng. ccviii. igo That bishhop had in london 
a Ihyre tome in makynge in his close vpon the riuer of the 
thamyse. 1641 Evceyn Mem. (1837) I. 39 In the court next 
it aie kept diveis sorts of animals . . In anothei division of 
the same close arc labbits, 1646 Z. Boyo in Zion's Elatuers 
(1833) App. 31/1 The Second Entrie whereby we entei into 
the Secund Cloiss [i. e, quadrangle], 

b. A farm-yard. Now in Kent, Sussex, Scotl. 
c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr, T. 340 Alle the hennes in the 
clos [v.r. cloos, close], 1585 James I. Ess, Poesie (Arb ) 43 
When it grew lait, she made them flie, but doubt. Or feare, 
euen in Hie closse with her. 1637 RuTircRFORp Lett. No. 
137 (i86a) 1. 361 The outer close of His house. His out-fields 
and muii-giound. 1796 Pegce Anonym. (1809) 369 The 
farm-yard, in Kent, is called the Close, 1858 M. Porteous 
S outer yohtmy 17 [Ballochneil old farm-house], .on the op- 
posite side of the ‘doss' or courtyard of the steading, 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Close, a farm-yard. 

o. The precinct of a cathedral. Hence some- 
times = The cathedral clergy. 

*37* in J. BRirroN Catiudrals, York So Inwith }>e dose 
bysyde J>e forsayde Kyrk, C1430 Cheo. Assigns 272 Alle 
J»e bellys of he close rongen at ones, a 1387 Foxc A . ^ M. 
(1396) 711 The Bishop and the close, were toe more loth to 
buine him. 1587 Harrison England ii. ii, (1877) S® He 
[bishop Langton] began their close, and bestowed much 
in buuding the same, CX630 Risdon Suro. Devon § 107 
(1810) 109 The church yard, called the Close, for that they 
are inclosed by certain gates. 1724 De Foe Metn. Cavalter 
(1840) 198 The earl, .set upon Lichfield .. but could not take 
the close. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 3M Closes sur- 
rounded by the venerable abodes of deans and canons. 

•f d. The precinct of any sacred place ; a cloister. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr, 330 It is alloweabie and profitable that 
Lortos & Ladies haue Mansiouns with inne the Cloocis 
Gatis & Monasteries of the begging religiouns. 7 1: 1430 
Castle Howard MS. Life St. Cuthbertsssm he be gecyn 
men suppose In hordome here within pis close. 1347 Act 1 
Edm. VI, c. 14. § 19 (8) Such like Chapel whereunto. .a little 
House or Close doth belong. x6oi Holland Pliny 11 . 37® 
The chappels that are within the close or cloister belonging 
to the galleries of Octavia, z6a8 Hobbes Thucyd.x. cxxxiv, 
[Pausanias] ran into the close of the temple of Pallas. 

+ e. See quot. Obs. 

f 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Cloos, lybraty, archyvum. 

4 . An entry or passage. Now, in Scotland, esp. 
one leading from the street to dwelling houses, 
out-houses, or stables, at the back, or to a com- 
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mon stair communicating with the different iloois 
or ‘ flats * of the building. Also variously extended 
to include the common stair, the open lane or 
alley, or the court, to which such an entry leads. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 301 A )>re hedethounde . . was keper of 
the close of bat cm set Jn. Ibid. 1 1264 pai kepyn the cloyse 
of this dene burgh. With jep men at Jie yatis 3arkit full Jiik. 
Ibid. 12982 So keppit he the close of his dene Cite. 1325 
Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Cloiss. <11372 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 17s Thei address thame to the myddest of the 
dose, A 1583 Sempill Ballates 70 Tint be ane Tratour, 
steilling vp ane close. 163a Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 495 
They resolved to pieach in the Earle of Maishall’s closse or 
hall, accoiding as the weather should rule. C1730 Burt 
Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) I. 56 [In Inverness] a little court or 
turn-again alley, is a doss, ciyw in Scott Hrt. Midi. vii. 
note, A blind alehouse in the Flesh-market doss. 1764 
ReidZc/. Wks. 1. 40/1 A long, dark.. entry, which leads 
you into a dean little dose. 1833 RrAUB Chr. yohnstone 
46 At the very entrance of Kewhaven .they ascended a 
filthy ‘ dose* 01 alley. 1889 Glasgom Wkly. Mail 17 Aug. 
3/2 A dose at 3 Salisbury Street, Glasgow, 
b. Hence, close-head, -mouth. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, * That . . chield there, w'ithout 
muckle greater parts, if the dose-head speak tiue, than my- 
sell.* 1821 yoseph the Book-Man 83 By strands and dose- 
heads traders stand. 

+ 6. A mountain defile or pass. Ohs. 

? a 140a Morte A rth. 1639 Here es J>e dose of Clyme with 
dewes so hye, 7 a 1330 Scottsh fpeldt in Furniv. Percy 
Folio I._22S He was killed in the dose, ere he climbed the 
mountaine. 

+ 11 . 6. An enclosing line, boundary, circuit, 
pale. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 160 Lymosoun, A cite large 
in clos. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Cloos, or boundys of a 
place, ceptum, ambitus. 1302 Arnolde Chron. 169 The 
closse of thy orcharde wolde be set about with other highe 
trees, cities Houell Lett. (1650) II. la They are not 
within the dose of her fold. 

Close (klJuz), sb.^ Forms : 4 clos, 6 oloase, 
6-7 cloze, 6- close, [f. Close v."] 

1 . The act of closing; conclusion, termination, end. 

1399 Rich. Redeles iv. 67 £r they come to the dos, acom- 

brid thay were. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Rose vi. All that 
worldlings prize, .hiteth in the dose \rmte rose]. 1643 Bp. 
Hall Renu Discontents 64 When he shall come to his last 
dose [death] 1760 Beattie Hirmit, At the dose of the 
day, when the hamlet is still. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. 

II. 44 Toward the dose of the year. 2836 Froudb Hist, 
Eng. (1858) I, V. 398 To bring the matter to a dose once and 
for all. 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. 137 The dose of the 
stmggle. 

+ D. The closing passage of a speech, argument, 
etc. 

*579 Lylv Euphues (Arb ) 67 Fhilautus . . answered his 
forged gloase, with this friendly doase, 1649 Milton 
Eikon. Wks. *738 1. 393 To which maybe added as' a dose, 
that, etc. A 1734 North X/wET I. in Divers members ,. 
made sharp doses to the prejudice of his name. 

2 . Music. The conclusion of a musical phrase, 
theme, or movement ; a Cadence. 

*597 MoRley Introd. Mus, 127 False doses . . deuised to 
shun a final end . . he . . dther ascending or descending. 1629 
Milton The air. .piolongs each heavenly dose. 

1706 A. BcoroRD Temple Mus. viii. 163 The Voices alter 
from an Unison, in Order to make two Closes, c x86o Goss 
Harmony xiii. 42 A Cadence or Close, signifies the last two 
chords of any passage. z88o Parry in Giove Did. Mus. 
I. 37s/i Close, .serves to express the ending of a phrase, etc. 

. .as a fact, and not as denoting the particular succession 
of chords which are tecognised. as foiming a cadence, 
b. fig^. *599 Shaks. Hen. V, t ii. 182 Goueinment. .doth 
keepe in one consent, Congreeing in a full and natural 
dose. Like Musicke. 1638 FLECKNonXJwzgw. Charac. (1663) 

I Like an air in musick, [it] is full of closes. 

3 . A closing or uniting together ; union, junction, 
1301 Shaks. Tmo Gent, v, iv. 117 A hand from either : Let 

me be blest to make this happy close. i6ox — Tml. N. v. 
i. 161 A Contract of eternalf bond of loue .Attested by the 
holy dose of lippes. 1674 N. Faireax Bulk ^ Selv, m 
The dose or oneness therefore between^ ghost and body. 
1821 Clare Yill, Minsir. I. 73 [Thinking] on the blue 
horizon's line.. She'd find the close of earth and sky. 
b. of the leaves of a door. 

a 1634 Chapman (J.), The doors of plank were ; their dose 
exquisite Kept irith a double key, 

4 . A closing in fight; a grapple, struggle, en- 
counter. 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, i. i. 13 The intestine shocke. And 
fmious doze of duill Butchery. sSsj-fj Pevthkw Resolves 
I. xi. IS Lest. .thCT should get a wound in the doze. z8io 
Scott Lady of L. v. xvi, Unwonnded from the dreadful 
dose, But breathless all, Fitz James arose, 1822 B. Corn- 
wall Loue cured by Kindness, In eager close With Death. 
+ 6. A closing or shutting up, closure. Obs. 

1721 Perry Daggenh, Breach 74 Not to attempt the dose 
of my Dam. ... 

+ 6. The closing in (of darkness or nig^ht). Obs. 
a 1700 Dryoen (J.), In the dose of night, Philomel begins 
her heavenly lay. 

Close (kldoz), V. Forms: a. i ol#san, 3 clus- 
en ; y 9 . 3- close, (4 klose, 5 cloose, 7 cloze, 
north. 5-6 cloyse, 6 oloise, olois(8). [ME. close-n 
(13th c.), a. OF. clos- stem {close pres, subj.) of 
dore :~-L. clatid-Sre to shut, close. OE, had already 
the vb. clys-an, f. cMs{e, a. late L. cliisa= clausa 
‘shut or enclosed place \ This came down to 
13th c. in form cluse-n {ii), and probably close-n 
was at first viewed simply as a Ireuchified pronun- 
ciation of this earlier word ; cf. biclusen, BEOLOflE. 


In French clore is of little importance, having been almost 
superseded byy&w«?';—L._/7zv«nzr, to make him or fast, to 
fasten. In English, on the other hand, close and its accom- 
panying adj. and sbs. have become gieat and important 
words, developing whole groups of senses unknown to 
French.] 

I. To stop an opening ; to shut ; to cover in. 

1 . Irons. To stop up (an opening or channel) so 
that it ceases to be open or to allow of passage. 
Where the opening is provided with a gate, door, 
or hd, turning on hinges or sliding, to ‘ shut ’ this 
is to close the opening ; hence ‘ close ’ and ‘ shut ’ 
become to a certain extent synonymous, as in ‘shut ’ 
or ‘ close the door, the eyelid etc. 

Close is, however, a more general word, to shut being 
properly only a way of closing ; hence the former is generally 
used when the notion is that of the resulting state, rather 
than the process. 

c 1203 Lay, 9760 Wel heo clusden heore jeten. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 566 Hoi ^ates hii wijjinne non? closi nolde. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. vii. xxi. (*493) 239 A postume 
of the eere is heelyd and closyd. cx^a Promp. Parv. 83 
Closyn or schettyn . . claudo. 1326 Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
*53*) 276b, That no man sholde dyg ony pyt. .but he sholde 
couer It ^ayne and close it. «iS33 Ld. Berners Huon 
xcv. 311 He.. that closyth [v.r. shutteth] the stable dore 
whan the hoise is stollen. 1333 Eden Decades W. hid. i, 

III. (Arb.) 77 Rifles euyll closed, a 1771 Gray Descent Odin 
37 Now my weary lips I close. 1798 Coleridge Ane. Mar. 

IV. vii, I closed my lids and kept them close. 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Re tig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 99 A valve that 
can be closed at pleasure. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I, xxiii. 
282 A blank ice-cliff would close the way altogether, a 1876 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1. 1. iii. 137 [They] allowed toe 
cities which they passed by to close their gates upon them. 

b. To close IS also applied to the place, chamber, 
vessel, etc., to which the opening leads, or the 
thing which the lid shuts up, as in * to close (or 
shut) a box, the eyes, a book ’, ‘ to close a room 
In reference to places, close usually means that ac- 
cess to them is officially stopped for the time, as 
‘ the Bodleian Library is closed for a week ‘, ‘ the 
grounds are closed to the public (In this sense 
shut up is colloquially used.) 

1377 Langl. P. E. XIV. 6s Elyes tyme heuene was 
yclosed ha* no reyne ne rone. 1382 WvcLir Luke iv. 20 
Whanne he hadde closid [NMlg.plicuisset, Ags. gefeatdl *he 
book, 1473 Caxton yason 116 His herte was so closed . . 
with anguissh. 1480 Wardr. Ace. Edm, IV (*830) 125 Blac 
papir and nailles forclosyng and fastenyng of divers cofyns. 
1667 Milton P, L. viii. 439 Sleep, .clos'd mine eyes. 1726 
Butler Serm. x. 193 It is as easy to close the Eyes of the 
Mind, as those of the Body. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
368 An attempt had been made, .to close the coffee houses. 
*870 E. Peacock RaH Skirl. III. 144 The lady had already 
closed her book. 1876 Green S/totd Hist. iv. 199 The 
King's courts were closed, and all justice denied. 

2 . intr, {(at rejl.) To shut itself, become shut. 
Const, to close upon or over (what has entered, 
larely upon what is without), 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 62 (Cambr. MS. Gg. 4. 27. 
r *440) Thanne closeth it [t. e. the flower] and drawith it to 
reste. 1393 Gower Conf, II. 266 She made his woundes 
close, xjM Trevisa Barth, Da P, R v. xviii. (1495) 123 
Therby toe mouth openith and closith. 1533 Coverdale 
Numb, xvi. 33 The earth closed upon them, and so they 
perished. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. i. 24 These eyes shall 
neuer close, a 1763 Shenstone Poems 'Vt^s. 1764 I. 68 My 
ravish’d eyes 1 how calmly would they close t *821 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. i. 40 When the rocks split and close again 
behind. 1879 C. Dickens Life C, y. Mathews II. 253 On 
June 24th the eyes of the brilliant comedian closed upon the 
world in which he had worked so hard. Mod. The grave 
bad closed over all he loved. 

3 . tram. To Enclose, confine, encompass, 
shut up, in, within. Obs. or arch. 

c 1205 Lav. 30698 Heo cluseden fier wiS I’nnen alle heore 
win-tunnen, 1197 R. Glouc, (1724) 28 He lette^ close fuyr 
in metal. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cofisc. 2817 pai er closed 
with-in be erthe alle. 1373 Barbour Bruce x. 221 The cum- 
pany That in his wayn closit he had. c 1420 Chron. Vtlod. 
83s pe chest . . In pe whyche pis blessud virgyn leyth 
yclosot inne. 1425 Poston Lett, No. 5. 1. 19, I sende yow 
copies . . closed with this bille. 1368 Grafton Chron, II. 
X44 The which . . the king sent unto diverse prisonnes, and 
some he closed within the Castell, sS93, Shaks. Lfccr. 761 
Some purer chest, to close so pure a minde. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva (1677) § 343 Fruit closed in Wax, keepeth fiesh, 1643 
Prynne Sov, Power Pari, App. 20 They . , deposed . . their 
King . . and closed him in a Monastery, xyio Hearns 
Collect, May (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 399 Her bones were 
closed in Leather. 1839 Tennyson Marl, ^ Viv, 207 The 
man so wrought on ever seem’d to lie Closed in the four 
walls of a hollow tower. 

1-b. To ‘set’ (a jewel). Obs, 

[c 1325 E. E, Alllt. P. A. 2 Perle. .To clanly clos in golde 
so clere.] 1330 Palsgr. 487/2 , 1 close aprecyous stone, .in 
golde or sylver. .If this antique were closed in golde it were 
a goodly thynge. 

+ o. To enclose with walls, etc. ; to enclose as 
walls OT boundaries do. Obs. 

X330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 79 S, Cutberte's kirke [he] 
closed with a wall, 17x400 Maundev. iii. (1839) 13 That 
Atm [of the See] closeth the two partes of the Cytee. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 3919, I wole with siker walle Close bothe roses 
and roser. X35X Recorde Paihw. Knowl. i. Defin , Varie- 
tees of lines toat close no figures. 1368 Grafton Chron. 
II, 267 Farys . . was not as then walled nor closed, 
d. ^g. To include, contain within itself, arch. 

*393 Gower Conf. II, 90 The bible, in which the lawe 
is closed. C1400 Rom. Rose 40 The Romaunt of the 
Rose, In which alle the art of love I close. 1538 Starkey 
England i. iv. 138 A1 closyd in thy 5 straunge tong of 
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the old Romanys. 1581 L\MBAKDn i. iii. (i6oa) ir 

Ihe Lord Chancellor, and everie Justice, .have (closed, in 
their officesi a credit for conservation of the peace, 
Tesnysok Lot-ksley Hall 141 1 clang to all the present for 
the promise that it closed. . s . v 1 

4. To fill up (a gap or open, place) ; to bonna, 
shut in. ^Often with the notion of filling np or 
completing.) 

1607 Dbyden Virg. Georg, iv. no The trusty Guards come 
up, and close the Side. 1754 tr. Rellm's Amc. Hist. (1B27) 
VlII. XIX. ip8 The right wing wa.s closed by 4000 slingers. 
1807 Direiior II. 335 A central door, contrived in the flat 
which closes the scene. xB^ Stanley Sitiai ^ Pal. xii. 
4tw Lebanon closes the Lanifof Proiiuse on the north.^ 

o. To cover £rom a blow or an aim, or from sight. 
Ainel. To shut out from view wtlA, behind, 
c 1430 Syr Getter. (I^xh ) 3941 [Generides] snored tho his 
stede. And toward him last he yede; Amalek clos^ him 
with his shelde, 1858 Merc. Mar, Mag. V. aa6 Closing 
Elixabeth Mansion behind Bradley’s Head. Ibid. 227 After 
having once, closed it with the. - South Head. 

> 1 * 6 . To keep close, keep out of sight or know- 
ledge. Obs. 

c 1430 Preewasonty 276 BCys mayster cownsel he Icepe and 
close. X430 Lydc. Chron. 'Troy i. v, They can it close and 
kyde. 

7. techn. in varions senses: e. g. To cover in, 
leave no openings in ; to roof in a building. 

i6sg WiLtsFOBD A rchit. 24 The house being clos'd, hoard- 
ing of the rooms is next. 18^ Sir E. Reed Shifibntld, xvii. 
340 When these operations have been completed and the 
work ‘closed *, the riveting is commenced. 

b. To arch in the top of a crown with crossing 
bands or ‘ diadems ’. Cf. CLOSE a. I h. 

1766 PoRNY Heraldry (1787) 214 The Crowns of other 
Christian Kings are Circles of gold, .dosed by four, six, or 
eight Diadems. Ihd. aid The coronet of the Prince of 
\Wes was anciently a Circle of gold, .but since the Restora- 
tion it has been closed with one Arch only, 

H. To put an end to an open state of matters. 

8 . irans. To conclude, bring to a dose or end ; 
to finish, complete. To dose ends days', to die. 
To dose an account : see Aocount sb. 2 . 

{Alrea<^ in L^as in. clattdere iellmit, ajus, eenant, etc.] 
ci4oa jSestr. Tray 13^4 After course of oar kjmd closit 
his dayes. X439 IVill of Ciess JPariu., Prerog. Coitrl-bk. 
Lttffeuaut If. 213 My last will by me examyned and closid. 
xdAo-i Kirkcudbr. IVar-Comttt. Min. Bk. (1855) 138 Our 
valuationes was closet and sent to you in Marche last. 
16^ Milton P, L. in. 144 That word which clos’d Tlw 
sovran sentence. 11x783 mienstohe Poems Wks. 1764 1, 
27 Where toil in peaceful slumber dos'd the day. i8oa 
Mar. Edgeworth Mor. T. (1816) 233 Having dosed his 
evidence, xtox Editt. Rea. Jan, 74 In favour of the power 
of dosing debates. 1883 Mauch. Eamk. is July s/3 To 
close the subscription lisL 

b. To dose a bargain. [Here bargain appears 
to have its earlier sense of negotiation, bargain- 
ing,’ but the phrase tends to be associated with 
those under 14 , 14 c.] 

1S38 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxxiv, He closed the bargain 
directly it reached hh eats. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xlix. 
He had dosed the bargain. 

c. ellift. = To close dealings loUh (obs.) ; to 
close a speech, remarks, or the like. 

164a Roeps NaantcM 535 His sonne Ahijah, who would 
not close with his Idols. 1883 Mauch. Eseatn, 20 June 5/3 
Lord Derby dosed with a reference to his own modest 
attempt at fedexaUon. 

9. intr. To come to an end, terminate. 

i8ax Scott Keniho. xxiii. The summer evening was closed. 
1877 Mozley Univ. Serm. iiL 63 Life is boundless to him 
till it closes. 1884 Tennyson Becket 14 Over I the sweet 
summer closes. The reign of the roses is done. 

HI. To bring or come into close contact. 

irons. To bring close together so as to 
leave no opening or breach between ; to bring into 
close contact or union; to conjoin, unite, bind 
(books) together, etc, Obs. in general sense. 

xsd6 Churclvm, Acc. St. Dnnsias^s, Cmiierb., One boke 
of Artekelles .one letelleboke o^rayer. .thes iij bokes are 
closed together. 1595 Shaks. Jolw n. i. 533 Close your 
han_<fe And wur Kpp® too. _ 1848 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. 
V. AUii, 388 Hypocrisie consists of severall pieces cunningly 
closed together. 1635 Baxter Quaher Caiech. xa The 
Spirit closeth these two together, even the Gospel and our 
Reason. 

b. To dose ranks or files', to bring those 
composing them in close order so as to leave no 
gaps or slack parts. Also dbsol. 

id49 SetDENirtTM Eng. 1. Ivii. (1739] 107 The Barons and 
Cleigy suddenly close their files, and like a stone wall stood 
firm to each othen 1796-7 Ittsir. f Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
247 The ofRcers . . will each successively . dose his rear rank 
>844 Regnl. ^ Otd. Army 179 The Files are to be as well 
closed as may be consistent with inarching perfectly at 
ease. 1847 Infantry Meat. (1854) g Right Close— Quick 
March. 1873 Browning Red Coif. Nighi-c. 248 They did 
not.. close Iheir sooty ranks, caw and confabulate For 
nothing. 

e. IShoemaking. To join together the pieces 
which foim the upper-leather of a shoe or boot. 

1801 W, Huntington JS««* of Faith (1866) 40 , 1 taught 
my wife to close the shoes which I made. 1^1 Penny Cycl. 
XXI. 410 Many women get a livelihood by closing the shoe, 
The slue being cut out and closed, goes through sundry 
operations. X884 HarfePs Mag. Jan. 280/a The small 
*I‘***^^r *nd button piece are * closed ’ on the large quarter. 

’t* d. Cap-making. To make close (in texture). 

. j Eliz, c. ai, § 4 The same Cap [shall] be fiist 

WelJ Sf gured and closed upon the Bank, 
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e. Eledr. To unite the parts of (a circuit) so as 
to make it complete. (See note to ii.) 

1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. iv. 80 In this battery until 
the ciremt is dosed. 1878 Foster Phys. m. L 394 Closing 
a galvanic circuit. 

11. intr. To come close together in contact or 
union ; to join, unite, combine, coalesce, meet in 
a common centre. 

(Aa said of lines in quot. tSSi, there appe^s to be a re- 
ference to the formation of a ‘closed figure i.e, one having 
a continuous periphery.) ^ , 

1^1 Recobde Pathtu, Knowl, i. Defin., Lynes malce 
diuerse figures also, though properly thei maie not he called 
figures, as I said before (vnles the lines do close). 1377 
Hahmer Atic, Eccl. Hut. (1619) 29 They all close in the 
end, and sing with him the last verse. 15^ Shaks. Heti. K, 

I. ii. 210 Many Lynes close in the Dials centre. 1704 New- 
ton Cf ticks (J.^, The acid spirit.. lets go the water, to close 
with the fixed body. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 213 
From these rise four arched Diadems [of a crown] .which 
close under a Mound, surmounted of a cross. 184a Tenny- 
son E. Morris, She turn’d, we closed, we kiss’d, swore 
faith. 1831 — To Queen 27 A thousand claims to reverence 
closed In her as Mother, wife, and Queen. 

12. intr. To draw near, approach close. Const. 
+ to, Naut. with. Also, usually with sense of hem- 
ming in. To dose about, on, round, upon. 

iSa3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. exxii. 146 He ordayned..one 
to go an his ri^t hande, closyng to the see syde. 1&49 
Selden Zaios Eng. i. Ixiv. (1739) 129 They closed about 
this spark. 1823 Scohesby H. Whale Fishery 68 The ice 
immediately began to close about us, 1833 Mabeyat P. 
Situfle xlv, We had closed with the brig, i860 Men. Mar. 
Mag VIl. 71 Vessels may close with the land until within 
soundings of 5 or 6 fathoms. Mod, The men closed round 
him. 

b. irons., chiefly Naut. To come close to or 
alongside of. To dose the wind : to come near to 
the wind, to luff. 

1673 Bmnce Rupert in Land, Gass. No. 788/4 He sprung 
his Lutf, and closed his Wind as much as. .he could. xSm 
Marryat P. Simfle xvt, We joined the fleet . . closed the 
admiial's ship, and the captain went on board. t86y Smyth 
Saito/s Wordkk, To close the whsd, to haul to it. i88a 
Times 27 Feh , We closed the island by 8 a.m. 

13. intr. To come to close quarteis or to grips ; 
to engage in hand-to-hand fight, grapple with. 
Said of men, armies, ship. 

xSM S penser F. ni. i. g He fierce uprose . . And snatch- 
ing his bright sword began to close With her on foot. 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, n. i. ao If I can close with him, I caie 
not foi his thrust. 1644 Milton Ednc. Wks. 1738 I. 139 
To tug or grapple, and to close. 17x8 Pope Iliad xx. 511 
Achilles closes with his hated foe. x8oB Scott Martn. vi. 
XXV, They close m clouds of smoke and dust With sword- 
sway and with lance's thrust. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit, India 

II. V. V. 477 The . , winds prevented the squadrons from 
closing-. 1865 Dickens Mni. Pr.x. ii, The large man closed 
with Vum and proved too strong, 

14. To come to terms or agreement {pnth a 
person). 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M, v.L 34$ Harke how the villaine 
would close now. x6xx — WitU. T. iv. iv. 830 Close with 
him, giue him Gold. x6j^ S. Winter Serm. 90 They not 
closing with Christ.. the Covenant not long after was made 
void. 17XX Addison Sfeci. No 89 ^ i Without being able 
either to close with their Lovers, or to dismiss them. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. (L.), In the hope that, by closing 
with them, he would lay the ground for a reconcilmtion. 

b. To dose with an oner, proposal, etc. : to ac- 
cede to, give adhesion to, accept. 

164s Pagitt Heresiogr. (iKr) 233 When they can cloze 

Mt-L ♦La*- aaIIaJ 


CLOSE-FIGHT. 


the offer, 1844 Thirlwall Greece YIU. Ixiv. 303 He im- 
mediately closed with the oveitures of Philocles. 1859 
Tennyson Geraint ^ Enid 1063 Desire to close with her 
lord’s pleasure. 

o. To agree upon a measure, etc. 

A 1698 Temple Wks. (J.), Would induce France and Hol- 
land to close upon some measures . . to our disadvantage. 
x8a6 Disraeli Piv. Grey v, ii. 172 They should have closed 
upon her caprice, and taken her when she was in the 
fancy. 

I V , Combined with adverbs ; 

16, Close about [=OE. bedysati]- '’To close in 
on all sides, encompass, 

X340 Hamtole Pr. Cense. 4439 J>ai er noght swa closed 
ohout Pat bai ne mught lightly com out. 1:1440 Promf. 
Po»w. 83 Closyn atewtyn, riallo. 1333 Stewart Cron, 
SMt. IL ir^With his fats he wes dosit about. x6xx Bible 
ymtah 11. s The depth closed mee round about. 

16. Close down. To close by forcing or fasten- 
ing clown. 

e. g. To close down the hatches of a ship in a storm. 

17 . Close In. 

a. trans. To confine by closing the means of 
egress ; to shut in, hem in, enclose. 

CX4W Melaytu sog The angele dange tham downn. That 
closede in that Cite. X450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 261 The 


Some. 1611 Bible i Macc-vU. ^ They came forth out of 
all the townes. .and closed them m. 
b. To shut with inward motion. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 260 He drewe in his head and 
closed m his Wyndow. x8|8 Lytton Alice g The windows 
were closed in. 

to, intr. To come to terms or into agreement 
with, Obs, ® 


state Lett. I. 77 He . therefore charged his lordship to 
close in with the duke. 

d. To draw near to, or to advance mlo contact 
with, to come to close quarters wiih. A\sq fig. 

1704 Swift T, Tub xi, I do now gladly close in with 
my subject. 179S Nelson ar Mai. in Nicolas Disf. (1845) 
II. 21 Which enabled the Agamemnon and Inconstant to 
close in with her 

e. Said of what surrounds : To draw in upon, 
or approach fiom all sides, so as to shut in ; hence 
said of the approach of night or darkness. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exf. xii. (1856) 95 The capricious 
ice closed in upon us. 1839 Jepiison Brittany ix. 139 
Evening was closing in. i860 Tyndall Glac, i § 27. 206 
As the night diew on, the mountains seemed to close in 
upon us. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. vii. (1875) 77 
Night was fast closing in. 

18 . Close off. To close and rule oil (an account). 
188 . G. W. Cable Mad. Delfhine v. 22 The moi al account 
. .was closed off, and the balance brought down. 

f 19. Close out. To shut out, exclude. Obs. 

1388 WvcLir Lament, iii. 8 He closede out niyn orisoun 
[138B exdudid my prier]. c 1490 Promf. Pat v. 83 (MS. K) 
Closyn oute or sebettyu owt, exclude. 

20. Close to. intr. Naut. See 1 2 b. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xv, The ship had closed-to within 
a^arter of a mile of the beach. 

Close np. 

a. trans. To confine by building, blocking, or 
covering up ; to confine out of sight or completely. 

1330 Palsgr. 488/1 , 1 close up in a wall or I close up by- 
twene walles. .emmurer. .An ancker . . closed up in a wall. 
1368 Grafton Chron. 11 . 289 The rest wei e closed up in the 
•sameTowie in prison. t6sABACouSyl7'a(z6j7)§ sijTheie 
weie taken Apples and. .closed up in Wax. 

b. To close by blocking or filling up ; to close 
completely, stop by closing, 

1545 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 8g God closeth vp the eyes 
of the Kynge. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 281 To close np 
the passage by the sea. 13^ Siiaics. Tam, Shr. v. ii. 9. 
1653 Greaves Seraglio no He . , closeth up his slomack 
with a Bocklava \marg. a Tart]. 

c. To close by bringing separate parts together. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. P, iv. Prol. i^ With husie Hammcis 

closing Riuets vp. x6ii Bible frm.ti. 21 He tooke oneofhis 
ribs, and closed vp the flesh in atead thereof. 1704 Addison 
Italy (J.), As soon as any public rupture happens, it is im- 
mediately closed up by model ntion and good offices. x86o 
Tyndall GIm. ii. S 17. 321 The walls of the crevasses are 
squeezed together, and the chasms closed up. 

d. To end, complete ; to sum np, Also absol, 
xsW A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. ( 1623 ) 81 Having spoken 

sufficiently of a matter, we close im the sentence witli these 
words. gx6oo Hooker Serm, Remedie agst. Sorrow 
Pear (R.), To register in the Booke of Life after what sort 
his seruants haue closed vp their d^es on earth, a 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg, (Arb.) 37, I must now close up. 
X793 Eliza Parsons Woman as she should be IV. 219 And 
now, my dear mother, I close up my correspondence from 
Grove-House, 

e. m/r.»To close by the union or coalescence 
of separate parts ; to come together so as to leave 
no intervals or gaps ; esp. of ranks of soldiers. 

1833 L. Hunt Poems, Capl. Sword u. 40 Close up 1 close 
up ! Death feeds thick. 1841 Lanf. Arab, Nts I. loi The 
wall closed up again. 1885 Gen, Grant Personal Mem. 
I. xxii. 302 Giving the two flanking divisions an opportunity 
to close up and torm a stronger line. 

Close, obs. pi. Clove jASS, and obs. f. Clothes. 
Clo’Se-booied, a. Having a close body. 

1. Applied to a coat, etc., the body pait of which 
fits closely. 

1677 Land. Gaz. No. 1221/4 A close-bodied Coat, X768-74 
Tucker Lt. Hat. (1852) I, 340 Enwrap me in thy close- 
bodied leathern jacket. x8or Huntington Bsvik of Faith 
iSS. I had got two very good great-coats, but stood in need 
of a close-bodied one, 

2. Of close grain or structure, close-grained. 

x7b6 Leoni Albertis Archit. I, 27 h, The most close- 
bodied Box, most excellent for Turning. Ibid, I. 29 b, The 
closer bod!^ it is. 

Closed (klunzd), ppl, a. [f. Close Made 
close, shut. Also with advs. as dosed in, closed out. 

Closed syllMile, one ending in a consonant, as the fiist 
and tbird of 

_ ffiBog Lay. 12823 Heo weoren in castle oSer y burhje 
iclused naste, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Closyd yn, inclusus. 
Ibid., Closyd owte, exclusus, seclusus. 1481 Caxton Rey- 
tMrd V. (Arb.) xo A cloysterer or a closyd recluse. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1331) 254 b, Closed and festred 
woui^^. X832 Hai, Philos. II. Electro-Magnet, xi. § 232 
(Usef, Knowl. Soc) When an electric current, alter travers- 
ing a certain line.. returns upon itself., it has been de- 
nominated a closed circuit. xUx S. J. Whitmee in Trans. 
Vuiona I^ti. ao Many of the syllables are closed. i88s 
Mincrin Untpl. Kinemat. 140 The curve is closed, so that 
extreme points A and B coincide. 18^ Pall Mall G. 
* . y," ®/f many pipes a boy is sent for a closed (or 

sh^™ ^ riosed)eriiibition, who might get an open scholar- 

+ Glo’Se-figlit* Naut. Obs. See quot. 1627 , 
and cf. Close-quartebs. Also ife; 

x6oa Marston Antonio & Mellida i. i. (N.), How her 
eyes dart wonder on my heart !..Stande firme on decke, 
when beauties close-fight’s up. z6aa R Hawkins Pty. S. 
Sea (1847) X02 Had we beetle able to have spared but a 
doubtlesse we had done with her what we 
would ; for shee no close fights. x6a7 Smith Seaman's 

, r?*** 5 ° A ships close fights, are smal ledges of wood 

laid ctossg one aupthet like toe gtqtos of iron in a prisons 
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window, betwixt the maine mast, and the fore mast and 
are called giatings. 1867 Smyth Sailot’s Word-bk., Close- 
qiutrters or Close-fighis, 

Close-fist (kloa’S|fist). One characterized by 
keeping a close fist, a niggard. 

x86i Under the Spell II. 85 I’ll take odds, old ‘closeiist’. 
1870 Morris Earildy Par. II. in. s8o And at a close-fist 
would the people stare. 

Clo'Se-fi:sted, a. That keeps the hand tightly 
shut ; usually in the sense of : Loath to give, 
stingy, niggardly, miserly, penurious. The oppo- 
site of opett-kaitded. 

1608 Machin Dunib Knt. v. i, in HazI, Dedsley X, ig8 
'if^ere is Some too close-fisted hardness in your hearts. 
X030 J. Taylor (Water P.) Vertue^a Tayle Wks. ii. 13^2 
Close-fisted Niggardize. 1640 Bf. Hall Episc. i. 28 If any 
man will be so stiffe, and close-fisted, as to stick at any of 
them [Fostulata], thw shall be easily wrung out of his 
fingers by tlie force of Reason. 17S0 Berkeley Patriotism 
8 23 A carkii^, griping, closefisted fellow. 184^ Ford 
ifandbk. Spain i. 61 The close-fisted in no country must 
hope to receive much gratuitous Service, 
b. qaasi-adv. Grudgingly. 

*S7S Fehtom Gold. Epist. (1577) 72 A 1 I_ those . . that giue 
any Uiing, giue it close fisted (as the saying is). 

Hence Clo'sefl'stedness. 

1631 Celestina ii. 30 Close-fistednes . . doth eclypse and 
darken, whereas . . liberality doth gaine. a 1639 W . Whatcly 
Prototypes i. xi. (1640) 113 Nothing lesse beseemeth a 
wealthy man then close-fistednesse. 

Clo*Se-grained> a. [see Geaiw,] Having 
the fibres, crystals, or other struclural elements 
fine and closely arranged ; of close texture. 

*754 Dodsley Puhlic Virtue^ Agric. _ii. 258 The close- 
grained box. 1776 G. Semple in Water io Clean, 

close-grained Lime-stone. 1854 Hooker Himal. ’Jmls, 1 . 

I . 9 Closer-grained and more woody trees, 1838 J. Browh 
Hares Subs. (1863) ig His firm and close-grained mind. 

Clo’se-Aa:ixded, a- 

1. ssCiiOSB-piSTBD. auh. or Obs. 

zgSs Adp. Sandvs Serm. (1841) 38 A jprince void of all 
corruption . . free in bestowing, in taking close-handed. 
X607 niERON If^s. I. 8a The Xord was neuer spaiing or 
close-handed towards His church. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. 

II. ga The rood . . of Boxley . . used to smile and bow, or 
frown, .as its worshippers were generous or closehanded, 

2. Hand-to-hand, (L. coinminus.') 

1843 .Stoddart in Enc^cl. Meir. (1847) 1 . 113/1 MbUe is 
the same as mesUe. .signifying a closehanded battle, 
f' Clo se-lia*xLdedues8 = Ciosb-fistbonbsb. 

1646 P. Bulkelev Gospel Covt. lu, 269 There is amongst 
us a. .close-handednesse towards the Lord i6(!z Holyday 
Serm. Disloyalty 28 (T.) By a close-handedness^ m an 
instant war, the inhabitants confounded their empire and 
themselves. _ , 1 

Clo'Se-hauledy tpl. a. Ndut. [see Haui.j 
W ith the sail-tacks hauled close, so as to be able 
to sail as near the wind as possible. ^ ^ 

t’j6q Falconer Did. Marine (1789) M ij, The ship is . . 
close-hauled, because . , her lacks, or lower corneis of the 
principal sails, are drawn close down to her side to wind- 
ward, 1806 Moore Steersman's Song iii Whenhy the wind 
close-hauled we go. , ... . „„„ , 

jtg, 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. iv xviu. (1880) 143, X 
should say we were pretty close hauled. 

Closely (klpu'sli), (idv, [f. Close a. f -lx 2,] 
In a close manner ; usually opposed to openly. 

1. So as to leave no passage out or in ; ‘without 
inlet or outlet’ (J.), Hence, in a place strictly 
shut up, in close confinement. 

1394 Shaks. Rich, ///. 1. i. 38 This day should aarrace 
closely be mew’d up. a 169* Boyle (J.), lotting the mixtuie 
into a crucible closely luted. Mod. Henry wm closely 
confined in the Tower. This room has been closely shut up. 

2. spec. With closed lips, inarticulately, _ 

1363 Jewel Repl. Harding Bishops and Priests 

should celebrate . , the Masse, not closely, but with vtter- 
ance, and sound of voice, that they nught be heard of the 
people, Z379 Fulke R^. Rastel qn The wordes of conse- 
cration by no authoritie. .ought to pe pionounccd cteelyc. 
1 3 . Secretly, covertly, privately, privily. Obs. 

133* Huloet, Beare closely, priuely, or secretly. *583 
Stobbes Anat. Abus. n. 8 i It shall be done so clposely, as 
no dogges shall barke at it. ifoa Shaks. /f^wH/.iu-i. 29 
We haue closely sent for Hamlethither. 

Power Pari. i. (ed. a) o (5 If the King did closely or apertly, 
study or goe about to breake or alter this agreement. 

4 . In close proximity : . 

a. Near to some person or tiling specitieu. or 
understood. Hence with hc!d, keep, etc., seme- 
times implying restraint (see quots. 1050, ioj 9 ) • 

“xfiM sIr't. Herbert Traa. 189 This famo^ Isle . . by 
whiS we closely travelled. 16^ f ’ 

Resurrection iv. 22 Hold thy Pindariqiw Pwasus .V 
in. t^S Southey roots The femi^d tebe 

Clings cfosely to his dying mother s breast. 1^9 E. Garwtt 
Homo by Works II. 68 Young men are often kept vay 
dosely by their fathers. 1883 Payh Talk qfTovM 1 . 14 He 

wore., his own hair, but closely cut. j_«eo1w 

b. With the components near together, densely, 

compactly, with compression. _ . t, t .. 

1368 Grafton Chron. ll. 426 The EMlishe «ne«i sho';M 
clos^. toeether. 1383 Stanyhurst 
Dooues in tempest CHnong fast doslye to 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. il. sas A treaty . . by wnicn. tne 
Princes of the Empire bound M^dfwe 

x 86 o Tyndall GUk. lu 244 I" 

have the molecules closely packed. ^ -M-AaTlv 

5. jis: Of association, resemblance, etc.. Nearly, 

intimately. 


1841 Borrow Zincali II. xoS Closely connected with the 
Sanscrit. X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 112 The episcopal 
polity was also close^ associated in the puhlic mind with 
all the evils. . *839 'TcNNysoN Merlin Vivien 444 My 
name, once mine, now thine, is closeiier mine. 

b. Of nearness to a pattern, model, standard, 
ideal course. 

i68s Norris Hierocles 70 When it does not closely adhere 
to its common Notices, a 1700 Dryoen (J.), I hope I have 
translated closely enough. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iir. 
ii. § 72 Hall keeps more closely to his subject. X883 Law 
Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 327 The analogy of common law is to 
be followed as closely as may be. 

6. By bringing the eyes or mind into close 
proximity with an object or matter; with, close 
attention or investigation. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. xxxi. (1845) 43 The poetes 
conclude full closely Their fruitfiiU prohlemes for reforma- 
cion. x6ao Holland Livy 506 (R.) Taurea.. enquired at 
length closely, after silence made, where about he was. 
x6^ Sir T. Browne Hydnat. § 3 (1736)36 Were the Happi- 
ness of the next World as closely apprehended as the Fdi- 
cities of this, xyoi Col. Rec. Penn, II. 55 He very closely 
Expostulated with them. _ 'By&Km.vt A Iciphr. vii. § 29 
With us to think closely is the least part pf a learned man. 
X768 Sterne Sent. youm. (1775) II. 133 Disputing the point 
of religion more closely. 1873 Jevons_ Money (1B78) 17 To 
invesugate closely the history of prices. X883 Sir N. 
Lindley in Law Rep, 30 Chanc. Div. 1.4 The case . . is not 
really in point when we come to look at it closely. 

7. "^en qualifying participles it is usually hy- 
phened, as closely-drawtt, -packed, -•woven. 

iSk Willis PenciUmgs II. xviii. 42 _The closely-latticed 
window, X836 H. Rogers J. Howe iL (1863) 35 Closely- 
cropped hair. X864 Pusey Led. Daniel viii. 336 Belief in 
the ever closely-present omnipresence of God. 

Closeu (klJu's’n), V. rari. [f. CLOSE a. - 1 - -en 5 , 
after loosen^ trans. To make close. 

186a A. Windsor Ethica v. 033 There was sufficient 
affinity to closen the tie of brotherhood, Hid vii. 334. 

Closeness (kUu'snes). [f. as prec. -h -eebb.] 
Close quality or condition. 

tl. Closed or shut up condition, confinement. 

i4go-x33o Myrr. our Ladye^ 218 For closenes of her vyr- 

« !, oothe in hys concepcion and in hys byrthe. 1614 
ALL Recollect. Treat. 918 Some. .longed for the open 
aire after so long closenesse. 1644 — Rem. Wks. (1660) 131 
This sealing argues a long reservation and closenesse. 
b. Her. of the wing^ of birds. 
rb-saG\i\VLm.HeraMryva.. xx.(x6ii) 136 In these, .fowles, 
that are not much exercised in flight, you shall not need to 
speake of their closenesse. _ 

c, ‘Narrowness, straitness ’ (JT.). Cf. Close a. a. 
f 2 . Secrecy, concealment, reticence. Obs. 
zS6a J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr, (1687) aio Small diffrens 
betweene cloesnes and conseaiyng. a x6»3 Pemble yusti- 
JicaUon by Faith (1629) 34 Atminius .vs^much closenesse 
and cunning conveyance. 1638 Whole Duty Man x. § 16. 
83 Any closeness a man uses in the acung of this sin, 1746 
Wesley Prtne. Methodist 9 There is Darkness and aose- 
ness in all their Behaviour. X77S Adair Amer. Ind.^ Pref., 
The secrecy and closeness of the Indians as to their own 
affairs. . , 

3 , Retirement, seclusion, solitude. 
x6io Shaks. Temp. r. ii. go All dedicated To ebsenes, 
and the bettering of my mind. x6x» Shelton Quix. iii. xi. 
(R.), The caie and closeness, wherewitlml her parents., 
have brought her up. 1834 R- Mudie Erit. Birds (1841) I. 
47 It is probable that they [quails] are more numerous,, 
tnsin appears to commoxi observatioo* Theur extreine close* 
ness during the day appears to be the chief cause of this. 

4 . Want of free air or ventilation, as in a room 
that is shut up ; a similar quality of the atmosphere 
in still sultry weather. 

<tiSg8TuRBERV. in Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 387 (R.) P^ces_. .brown^ 
by reason of the stoue, and closeness of the s^e. X70B 
Smrr Death Partridge, Almost stifled by the closeness of 
the room. X780 Schotte in Phil, Trans. LXX. 480 A 
tornado is preceded by a disagreeable closeness and weight 
in the air. 186s Dady TeL 25 Oct. 7/3 The sudden close- 
ness of the weather. i 1 . 

5. Nearness or proximity of component elements: 
compactness, density, solidity. 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 147 For the sake of its 
hardiastness or closeness. 1676 Qy.y.'U Anat, Plants w. 1. 
V. § 2 Closeness or Density of the Parenchyma xega 
Bentley (J.), Many particles, .combine into that closeness 
of texture. x8oa Dibdin Inirvd. Classics Advt., omallness 
and closeness of the type. 

0. Nearness to anything in space, time, amount, 
association, lesemblance, etc. 

a x7x6 South (J.), The actions, .of wise men run in greater 
closeness and coherence wth one another. x 739 Johnson 
/rf/erNo.eo. VS The poets shook off iheir constraint, and 
considered translation as no longer confined toservile close- 
ness. x8si W. Greg Creed Ch^tendom 227 The clo^n^s 
and depth of his communion with the Father. 1884 xl. V. 
Traill in Macm. Mag., la pxvportton to the closeness of 
the imi tation. X884 Manch Exam. 9 May sA The present 
vote, .shows byitsdoseness£jS9 agamst 155] the growth of 
Free-trade opinions. 

7 . Exactness, conciseness. 

X7i» Addison Sped. No. 363. r n The Story is drawn 
together with much Closeness and Propriety of &yression. 
X779 Johnson L.P., BlackmoreVi]ss. III. 190 The art of 
uniting ornament with strength and ease wuh closeness. 
x8so f . Hunt Autobiog, iv. (xBfo) 87 It is Pope s wit and 
closeness that are the difficult things. 

8 . Niggardliness, stinginess, pareimony. 

X7XB Addison Sped. No. 264 r 2 Irus judg d . . that while 
he could keep his Poverty a Secret, he should not feel the 
Weight of it; he improved thfa Thought into an Afikcta- 
tion of Closeness and Covetousness. 


Close quarters, [Close a. -h Qoabtees.] 

1 . Naut. (See quots. earlier Close-eights.) 
X753 Hanway 7>-nv.(x762) I. iii. -xlv. 210 We had provided 

close quarters and powder-chests ; so that they could not 
have taken us without an encounter. 1769 Falconer Did. 
Marine (1789), Close-quarters, certain strong barriers of 
wood stretebng across a merchant-ship in seVeml places. 
They are used as a place of retreat when a ship is boarded 
by her advetsary, and are. .fitted with, .loop holes, through 
which to fire, c 1830 Rudtm. Navig. (Weale) 107. 

2 . fig. Immediate contact with, the foe. 

xSog Roland Fencing Introd. 29 They [marines] are more 
frequently at close quarters with the enemy than the mili- 
tary are. x8ss Prescott Philip II, j. viii. (1857) ^37 The 
combatants were brought into close quarters. 1864 Mac- 
Dougall Mod, Warfare 241 (L.) This force , made no at- 
tempt to come to close quarters with their enemy. 188a 
Daily Hews 29 Aug. 6/3 His cavalry are fai too shy of com- 
ing to close quarters 

fClO’Ser^. Obs. Also 5 olosere, 6 closyer, 
6-7 closier. [a. Anglo-F. closers = OF, closiere 
‘enclosed place ’ late L.i’/fliwdT'/GCsee Du Cange), 
f. claus-tts closed, shut.] 

1 . An enclosed space or place ; a closet. 

a X400-30 Alexander 3250 Candace, changid hire wedis ; 
And cam doun of hire closere. C1410 Love Bonave/d. 
Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.), Joseph.. made hem a closer and a 
crachche for here beestes. XS30 Palsgr. 206/1 Closyer, 
clos 

2 . That which encloses, an enclosing wall or 
barrier ; the cover of a book. [App. confused with 
Closube, of. closure in this sense.] 

c 1440 Proinp. Parv. 83 Qosere [Pynson, closure] of bokys, 
or opw lyke, clausura, coopertorium. 1481-90 Howard 
Househ. Bks. (1844) 123 The byll . . is in the closer of this 
boke. 13x3 Douglas Mneis viii. iv. 173 Hercules . . Bet 
doun the emseris. 1319 Horman Vulg. in Prmp. Pars. So 
with a . . closer latis wyse, clathro. c xS 43 W. Clebe MS . 
Addit. 4609. 400 With closer of brike toured ahouteyour 
gardein. 1373 Tubser Hush. (1878) 2 For want of partition, 
closier, and such. 1603 Timme Quersit, iii. 192 The making 
of diuers closiers of glasses. 

Closer^ (kloi’zai). Also 8 closier. [f. Close 
p.-b-EB. Cf. OF. rAfAT* (Godefr.).] One who or 
that which closes (in various senses of the vb.). 

1611 CoTCR., Affermisseur, a strengthener ; compactor, 
closer. 1630 tl, Bacott's Life ^ Death 63 Malacissalion is 
wrought by Consubstantials, by Imprinters, and by Closeis 
up. a iSax Keats Mise. Poems 217 Closet of lovely eyes 
to lovely dreams. 1883 Pall Mall G. 19 Nov. 3/2 Sunday 
closers [advocates of Sunday closing] will be surprised to 
learn, .that on Sunday ‘the inns are empty*. 

2 , Boot-making. The workman that ‘ closes ’ or 
joins together the uppers of boots or shoes. 

1724 Lend. Gas. No. 6249/8 Elizabeth Pocock . . (Closer of 
Shooes, t866 Land. Rev. 27 Oct. 459/2 Clickers, blockeis, 
runners, closers. 1889 D. F. Schloss in Charity Organis. 
Rev. Jan. 7 note, Closers make the uppers of boots. 

3 , Building. A stone or bri^ of smaller size 
than the rest, used to close or end a wall, or course 
of brickwork. King closer, Queen closer', see 
qiiot. 1876. (Sometimes closure, formerly closier.) 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 261 'Tis usual to lay a Closier 
next the Header on both rides ofthe Wall, and. . to make the 
Wall mucli stronger, lay a Closure on one side, and none on 
the other. 1734 Builder's Did. s.v. Brick, At an u^ight 
Quoin in a Brick and half Wall, .it is usual to lay a Uoser 
next the Header, on both Sides of the Walls. 1876 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss. s.v. Closer, Closers, in brickwork, aie pieces 
of bricks (or bats) less or greater than half a brick, that are 
used to close in the end of a course of brickwork, . a quarter 
brick (or bat), interposed to preserve the continuity of the 
bond, is called a ywrea-closer. .a diree-quarter bat at the 
angle in the stretching-course .is called a ifez«g-closCT. 

Close-reef (klop-siwf), v. [see Reef.] To 
reef closely, to take in all the reefs of (a sail or 
ship) ; oHg. and in pa. pple. Clo'se-reefed. 

X758 Naval ChroH. VIII. 447 The commanding ship, ap- 
peared to be close-reefed. 177S Dalrymple Voy. ia Phil, 
Trans. LXVIII. 404 At noon, close reefed top-sails. 1793 
Naval Chron. i8g Under close-reeved topsails. 1838 in 
Merc. Mar. Mag, V. ago We were obliged to close reef. 
Close-stool (klffii-sistizl). A chamber utensil 
enclosed in a stool or box. 

X410 WyeAcc, in Rog;ers Agric ^ Prices III. S4^/^9 
stoles. 1338 Lane. Wills 1 . 179 On carven close stole u« vi“. 
1601 Shaks. Wellv. ii. 18. 1603 Florio d/wteywe in. 
XU. (1632) 612 A commodious ajax or casie close-stoole. x66o 
Milton Free Comnm. 428 Chamberlains, Us^heis, (jrooms, 
even of the Close-stool. 17^-74 Tucker ivrt*. (185®) 
II. 449. 1869 E. A. Parkes Fracte Hygzetie (ed. 3) ow. 
b. aitrUt. , , , „ 

1629 Inv. Hatfield Priory in Trans. Essex Arcmd. Soc, 
New Ser. III. II. 174, i old leather closestoole chaire. 1640 
Witts Recreations, By His feathei with bis close-stool-hat 
did lye. xdg® Garth Dispens. v. (1700) 68 His high Helmet 
was a Close-stool pan. . . , ... 

Closet (kl(7zet), sb. Also 4-7 oloefitt, S'*® 
-ette, 6 claus(s)et, Sc. closat, 0-7 closset, 7 
clossett. [a. OF. cl 0 set, 6 im. of clos L. clausum : 
see Close sb.'^ and -et. In later Fr, applied ex- 
clusively to a small enclosure in tlie open air,] 

1 . A room for piivacy or retirement ; a private 
room; an inner chamber ; formerly often = B ower 
2, a b ; in later use always a small room : see 4. 

71370 Roht. Cicyle si E slope hym toke In hys closet. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 1215 In a closet foi to avyse her 
bettre, She went alone. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 80 In 
her closet she hideth herself sore sighyng. 1330 Palsgr. 
so6/x Closet for a lady to make her redy in, ckamberetU. 
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ijB6 A.Day £»£'. Secretary ii. (1625) 103 We doe call the 
most secret place in the house appropriate unto our owne 
private iitudi^..a Closet. _ 16x1 Bibi.e yoelW. 16 Let the 
brideeroome goe forth of his chamber, and the bride out of 
her cfoset. 1670-88 Seer. Se/v. Money Chas. ^ Jas. (1831) 
1^3 The Queen’s garden closet at Windsor. 1713 Sivirr 
Frenzy J. Dettny, 'While 1 was in my closet pondering 
the case of one of my patients. 1750 Johnson Rainhler 
No. 14 p 3 A sudden intruder into the closet of an author. 

b. esp. Such a room as the place of private de- 
votion (with allusion to 1611 version of Matt. vi. 
6 ). arch, 

1611 Bible Matt. vi. 6 When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet [Vl^vcLiF couch, i6iAc. versions chamber, 1881 Rep, 
inner chambm:]. exXo Beveridge Serm, (1729] 1 . 535, Re- 
tire into your closet, .and there look back upon your lives. 

1888 Abp. Benson in Tivtes 15 Aug. 8/4 Many of our devout 
poor can find neither space nor quiet for . . solitary closet 
prayer . For them the retirement of the spacious lonely 
church is the ‘ closet’ of Christ. 

O. As the place of private study or secluded 
speculation ; esp. in reference to mere theories as 
opposed to practical measures. 

a 1600 Hooker Red. Pol, vii. xxiv. § 15 At home or abroad, 
at their tables or in their closets. 1746 Cbestest. Lett. 
(1870) 26 The knowledge of the world is only to he ac- 
quired in the world, and not in the Closet. 17^ Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Writ. (18321 1 . 311 In their closets 
they make men exactly suited to their systems; hut. .such 
men as exist nowhere else. 1880 W. A. Wright Shaks. 
Riclu III. Pief. 6a Richard the Third, although not a play 
for the closet, has always been a favourite upon the stage. 

1889 Spectator 23 Mar., The project . . which . . most at- 
tracts the philanthropists of the closet. 

2 . The private apartment of a monarch or poten- 
tate ; the private council-chamber ; a room in a 
palace used by the sovereign for private or house- 
hold devotidns. Obs. exc. Hist. * 1 * Clerk of the 
Closet ; see Clbbk 6 c. + b. A pew in the diapel 
of a castle occupied by the lord and his family, or 
in a Chapel Royal by the Royal family. Obs. 

C1340 Gavo. ^ Gr. Knt. 934 Chaplaynez to Jie chapeles 
chosen rate, -pe lorde loutes perto, & }>e lady als, In-to 
a comly doset coyntly ho entrez. 1330 Palsgr. 206/1 
Closet, ckapelle. i349_ Latimer SerinToef, Edw. Vf, i, 
(Arb. 138 Shall any of his sivoine chapelins I No. Thei bee 
of the clausset and kepe dose such matteis. 1363 Act i 
Eliz, c. 4. § I Common Ptayer in Churches, lapels, Closets 
and Oratorio. 1563 Jewell Eef, Apd (1611) 104 That 
S. Peter . . sitteth with him [the Pope] in (jonsistory, or in 
Clauset, discussing of Cases. x6as Meade in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, I, 315, HI 202 If the Queens Closet where they now 
say masse were not large enough, let them have it m the 
Great Chamber. 1769 yunius Lett, xii. s® You have now a 
strength sufBcient to command the closet. 1848 Macaulay 
Mist. Eiiff. 1 - 547 James called into his closet Arnold 'Van 
Citters. .and Everard Van Dykvelt, x868 Freeman Noftn. 
C<wi(r. (18761 II, App 6x8 Deiuings in the royal closet would 
be. .likely to be known to a courtier and loyal chaplain. 

3 . a. A private repositoiy of valuables or {esp. 
in later use) curiosities ; a cabinet, arch, or Obs. 
In china-closet (q.v.) this passes into b. 

[xs^ Shaks. Merry W. i. iv. 46 ] i6ox — Jul. C. in. ii. 134 
s a Parchment . • 1 found it In his Closset, 'tis his 
'""J; iiL 12, 1 haue lock'd the Letter in 

myCJosset. i6w AsHNOLEiJrVi>y (1774I3Z6 Mr. Tradescant 
and nis wue told me they had been Ions considering tiDon 


have . . seized Closets and Writings without Information. 
* 7 ?® J* Chamberlain Si* Gi„ xi« x* li, (1743) ngx Silver 
couks .still preserved in the closets of the curious. *9S6“7 
Knster's Trav. (1760)111,325 A closet full of pieces of 
rock crystal. 

b. A small side-room or recess for storing 
utensils, provisions, etc. ; a cupboard. (Not very 
distinct from 4.) 

1616 SoRPL. & Markh. Country Famie 584 The Con- 
fectionane or closet of sweet meates. i6a8 Wither Brit. 

s 198 The Storehousci and the Closset of our 
dainties. 171^ Jane Austen Lett. (1884) 1 . 209 A closet full 
of shdv^ . . It should therefore be called a cupboard xather 
than a closet. ^ 

c. Skeleton in the closet (or cupboard^ \ a private 
or concealed trouble in one’s house or circiun- 
stances, ever present, and ever liable to come into 
view : see SKEtEroir. 

4 . With special reference to size: Any small 
room : especially one belonging to or communi- 
cating with a larger. Common in north of Engl., 
ScQtlsmd, Ireland ; bed-closet^ a small bed-room. 

1768 Sterne Seta. Jouni.t Case of Delicaty, The little 
ijpout within was a damp cold closet. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
A at. {r852) II, 596 'When the family is squeezed up in scanty 
closets for the sake of having a spacious hall. 1789 P. 
Smyth tr- Aldrich s Archit, (1818J 127 Closets are adapted 
to the larger apartments. 

1 5 . fig. The den or lair of a wild beast. Obs. 

1376 A. Fleming tr, Cains' Dtw, The Tumbler, This sort 
of dogs . . doth suddenly gripe it [the beast] at the very . . 
mouth of their receptacles or closets. 

6, a. transf. That which affords retirement like 
a private chamber, or which encloses like a 
cabinet; a hiddea or secret place, retreat, recess, 
t Closet of the heart : the pericardium ; see also b. 

TVijy 1x929 The knightes in the closet [the 
comyn out swithe. 1430-1330 Myrr. our 
T-adye 233 Went the sonne of god oute of the pryuy closet 
Haydens wombe, 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
nf -• K also called the litle closet 

of the heart. 1:1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poetns Wks. 


SI Him, whom . . Mary's pure closet now doth hear. 1663 
Butler Mud, i. i 178 What Adam dreamt of when his 
Bride Came from her closet in his side. 1^4 Fairfax 
Bulk 4- Selv. 147 'We see them [our souls] bound . . to the 
narrow closet of a mans body. 

X413 Lydgate Ptlgr. Somle v. xiv. (1483) 110 Within a 
lytel closet of his entendement. 1377 'S.KSUs.Vi Anc. Eccl. 
Hist. 419 The grace of God resiant in the closset of his 
breste. 1633 T. STArroRD Pac Hih, ii (1821) 37 Enter . . 
into the Closet of your Conscience. x86a Goulburn Pers, 
Relig. iv. (1873] 40 The Closet of the heart. 

7 . Short for f ‘ Closet of ease,’ ‘ water-closet ’ 
166a Gerbifr Princ. vj A Ciiset of ease. 1869 K. A. 

Farkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 4 Some persons will use the 
closet twice daily. iSiy Spectator tz Mar. 345/2 The stench 
from the overcrowding or from closets is almost unbearable. 

8. Her. An ordinary resembling the Bab (sb.^ 6), 
but of half its breadth. 

15^ BossEmEU. Artnorie 12 b, A Closset is the halfe of 
the Barre, and tenne of them male be borne in one Jielde. 
17W-87 Porny Heraldry iv. 74 The Bar has two Diminu- 
tives, the closet which contains half of the Bar, and the 
Barrulet, which is the half of the closet. 

•h 9 . A sewer. Sc. Obs. 

[Translating L. cloaca : origin doubtful ; there is nothing 
like it in French.] 

1333 Bellenoen Livy (1822) 70 (Jam.) He diew mony 
closettis, condittis, and sinkis fra the hight of the touii to 
the. .low partis thairof. 1535 Slew art Cron. Scot. III. 499 
Out-throwaneclosat quhair the filth did ryn Ofall that place. 
10. attrib., as a. closet-candlestick, -door, etc. ; 
esp, in reference to the closet as b. a place of 
private devotion, as closet-chapel, -devotion, -medi- 
tation, -prayer, -religion, -vena ; or c. of private 
study and speculation, as closet-lucubration, -philo- 
sopher, -politician, -reckoner, -speculation, -student, 
-study, etc. ; d. in sense 2, closet-chaplain, -work ; 
e. in sense 3, closet-keeper, \ closet-draught, 
-picture (= cabinet drawing or picture). 

1683 Land. Gas. No. 2068/4 One ''^Closet Candlestick, with 
Snuffexs and Extinguisher. 2647 Fuller Good Th. in 
Worse T. (1841) 130 What, several ^closet-chapels for those 
of the same bed and board? 1649 Milton Eikon. xxiv. 493 
Reasons, why he should rather pray by the officiating mouth 
of a *Closet-chaplain. 1691-8 Norris Pract, Dhi, 120 The 
general defect of our common _*Cloaet.devotions. Ibid, 339 
Those great Master-pieces of his Art, those ’'Closet-Draughts 
of his beauty. 1831 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. I. 61 
None of the Desk and ’’'Closet-helps for philological study. 
x666 Pepys Diary (1879) HI. 422 'Tom Cheffins. .the king’s 
Mosett-keeper. i762-7x H. Walpole Veriuds Anecd. 
Paint, (1786) II, 206 The office of closet-keeper to the King. 
18x8 B. O’Reilly Greenland 343 Sailing to the north pole 
has been long a very favourite subject for *closet lucubra- 
tion. 181S W. Phillips OhH. Min. 4 Geol, (1818) loi The 
speculations of mere *closet-philosophers. XTax Land. Gas. 
No. 6003/3 Great choice of the finest ^Closet Pictures. 1813 
T. jErrERSON Writ, (1830) IV.347 ’'Closet politicians merely, 
unpractised in the knowledge of men. x^B Bunyan Ptlgr . 
t. 2x6 They cast off. .private Duties, as *Closet-FTayer. 
mt Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 328 [Bp. J, Taylor’s 
Treatises] are in use. .as well for church-service as '"closet- 
preparation. 1783 Miss Burney Cecilia 1. ii. (1783) sx The 
"closet reasoner. 1803 Chalmers Lei. in Life (1851) I. 476 
Nature takes her own way, uninindfal of the "closet specu- 
lations of theory. 1848 Mill Pot, Earn. xii. xxiv. § i. (1876) 
394 Not "doset students ..but men of the world and of 
business. x886 Q. Rev. Apr, 5x9 'ITie "closet-study which 
had analysed the experiences of the. .world, 1649 Milton 
Eikon. xxiv. 489 They knew the King, .to have suckt from 
them and their "Closetwork all his impotent principles of 
Tyranme and Superstition. 

11 . In reference to the closet as a place of pri- 
vacy, the woid was formeily almost adjectival =■ 
Private. Obs. 

®F. Hall Conieinpt.'Biv. (T.), There are stage-sins 
rad theie are closet-sms. 1637 Austen Frtiii Trees 11. 159 
Ihe secret and closet good works of [God's] people. 1706 
tt> Eai^l Zaeiccstcf'y 7 hRt these were 

not written for closet memoirs appears by the stile and 
manner of them. 

Closet (klp'zet), V. [f, prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To shut up or detain in a ‘ closet ’ (see 
prec. 1,2), as for private conference, or secret treaty. 

i" Hist. Soc.) 166 

1 hey had closeted the Dr. for about an hour. ? 1690 Con- 
sid.Ratsvtg Money s Our Constitution was overthrown, .by 
dosetting rad corrupting Members of Parliament. >748 
oMOLLETT^ffGji?««iz. I. 390 She closeted her.. and gave her 
to know that she had seen me. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1 1. 217 T he king raserted that some of the Churchmen whom 
he had closeted had offered to make large concessions to the 
Latholics, on condition that the persecution of the Puritans 
might go on. 

b. esp. in pass., to be closeted with or toother. 

(^ 77 S) III- tfia The lawyer and 
Blxhl have been closeted so close lately, 1847 Tennyson 
’ f t*® men indeed— And with that woman 
r.®! Trollope Belton Est. xxv. 304 

Captain Aylmer and Mus Amedroz were to be closeted to- 
gether m the httle back drawing-room. 1884 Pall Mall G. 

Minister was recently closeted 
with the German Chancellor, 

+ c. To discuss or arrange in the closet, to 
scheme in secret {to do something). Obs. 

(Camden 1848) 78 He coming out 
pf Spam, they having closeted to detain him. “ 

2 . fig. To shut up in any private repositoiy. 

IS9S T. Edwards Cephalus (1878) 54 Oh why doth Nep- 

tune closet vp my deere ? 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Decay 

Do-Sorefup°lt?eif.^'^"‘‘* 


Closeted (klp'zeted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1 . Shut up in, or as in, a closet ; kept in a closet ; 
secret, hidden ; private, retired. 

1684 Charnock.. 4 «z'«A God (1834) I. 336 The thoughts are 
the most closeted acts of man. 1763 Mrs. Brooke Lady f, 
Mandevtlle (1782) 1 . 141 Closeted moralists, strangers to the 
human heart 1883 E. P. Roe in Harper’s Mag Dec. 51/1 
A household that . possessed no closeted skeleton. 

2 . [f. (Jlosbt j^.] Fuinished "with closets. 

x88s yml. Science July 389 The Sewage of an unclosetted 
town., as that of a thoroughly closetted town. 
Closeting (klp'zetiq), vbl. sb. [f. ClOSET v. + 
-IWG 1 .] The action of the verb Closet ; spec, a 
private conference {esp. between two persons). 

1687 Ellis Corr. (1828) I. 291 Lord Woster’s regiment is 
given to Lord Montgomery. . the cashiered Lord cries aloud 
by closeting. 1762 Hume Hist, Eng. {1806) V, Ixx. 264 
[James II] had employed, .with the membeis of parliament 
manypiivate conferences, which were then called closetings 
x88o Mbs. L. B, Walfoed Troublesome Daughters II. xxi. 
195 All the little kindnesses, the sistei ly closetings . . which 
had of late sprung up between them. 

Clo’setless, a. rare. [f. Closet sb. 4- -less.] 
Without a closet. 

188a Ne%o York Tribune 12 July, In rooms that arc closet- 
less a corner can be spared. 

t CloBh, jAI Obs. Forms: 5 cloishe, 5-6 
clossbe, cloy8li(e, 6 clashe, olasshe, clai8h(e, 
claisshe, clayshe, 6-y closhe, 6- closh. [a. 
Flem. and Du. klos bowl (for playing). Kilian 
has klos, globus, sphsera, klos-banc spha'ristcrium, 
klos-beytd flagellum, vola, klos-poorte annulus 
sphscristerii, klossen litdere sphsera, ludcrc globo 
per annulum; Plaiitin (1573) has klos ime boule, 
klos-bane pare k bouler, klos-poorte une porte h 
bonier, anneaii de fer a passer la boule, klossen 
bouler, jouer a la boule par travers un anneau dc 
fer. These terms still occur in Du. Dictionaries, 
though the game appears to be obs. in Holland.] 
An obsolete game with a ball or bowl, prohibited 
in many successive statutes in the i5-i6th c. It 
was obsolete before the time of Cowell (1554- 
1611), who supposed it to be equivalent to nine- 
pins or skittles. From the i6th. c. Dutch lexico- 
graphers and Dutch descriptions, it appeals that 
the bowl used in the game had to be driven by 
a spade- or chisel-shaped implement, the klos-btylel, 
through a hoop or ring, as in croquet. 

r477 Act 17 Edw, IV,c.% Diversez novelx ymagincr jeuez 
rapellez Cloishe Kaylez half kewle Hondyn & Hondoute & 
(juekeborde. X493 — ri Hen, VJI, c. a. § s Noon apprenlice 
. . [shall] pley . . at the Tenys Closshe Disc Cardes Bowles. 
XS14 Fitzherb. 7 «x/. ( 1538) Sob, Tenes, Clashe, Disc, 
Gardes, Boules, or any other unlawful game.s. isjr Elyot 
Gov, I. xxvii. In classhe is emploied to litle strength ; in 
boulyng often times to moche. X54X Act 33 Hen, VIII, c. 
9. § 8 Any common house, alley or place of bowlingc, 
Coytinge, Cloyshe, Coyles, halfe bowle, Tennys, Dysing, 
Table, or Cardinge. 1348 Bp. Hoofer to Commafiam, jH. 
Wks. (Parker Sqc.) 393 Here is forbidden also all games 
for money, as dice, cards, cloyshe, and other. 1381 Lam- 
BARDE Etrcfi, It. vii. (1588) 203 Every lustice of the Peace 
may . . enter into any common house or place where any 
playing at the Bowles, Coites, Closh, Cailes . . or at any 
other game prohibited, .schal be suspected to be used. 1607 
Cowell Interpr,, Closhe is an unlawfull game forbidden 
by the statute which is casting of a bowle at nine pinnes of 
wood. X641 Termes de la Ley 62 But there [it] is no more 
properly cald Clash . . it is now ordinarily call'd Kailes or 
Kiles. 1801 Strutt Spoils ^ Past, in. vii, 239. x86e M. 
Pattison A'rj. (1880) I. 45 The younger amused themselves 
with claish or kegelspiel. 

Hence t Closli-lbaiie [MDu. klos-bane, mod.Dn. 
klos-baan bowling-green, f. baan way, road, alley, 
etc.], a green or ground for playing clobh. 

xig^artnlary Hosp. St. Thomas, Southwark (Stow MS. 
640, Brit, Mus, lfj36b), A lease., of the tenement some- 
tyme called the ilawcon, after a tenysplay & cloishbane, 
with all maner edifices, gardeyns, & grounds. 

Closh, sb.^ Also dowse, dush. (See quot.) 
1378 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Oxeniy^j) 27 The Clowse is 
of griefe which doth commonly happen on the necke 
of labouring cattle. x6xa Markham Cheap Hush. (1623) 92 
Now for the (^loshe or Clowse, which causeth a beast to pill 
and loose the haire from his necke, and is bred by drawing 
weather. 1727 Bradiey Fam. Diet, s.v. 
Clush, Clush and swollen Neck, a Distemper in Cattle. 

H The following seems to be an error : 

^l^t.Rust. (ed. 3), Closh or Founder, a Distemper in 
the FeetofCattle. So 1727 Bradley Faut. Diet. s.v. Clash. 
Closier, obs. fonn of Closeb. 

Closing (klou-zin), vbl. sb. [f. Close ».] 

1 . The action of the vb. Close, in various senses ; 
shutti^; enclosing; dra'wing together; ending, etc, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. xvii. (1495) 122 Soisme 
letters ben sownyd. . by closyng of the lyppes. 1330 Palsgr, 
200/1 Closyng of a ground with hedge or pale, closiure. 

Shaks. x Hen, IF, m. y, 133 xhe closing of some 
glorious day. 162^ Markham Souldiers AcetS. x6 The 
Upenmg mq Closing either of Rankes or Fyles. 1793 
^eaton g 293 Xhe closing of the jointb® 18^ 

Mat Pof, Econ, h 13a The closing of the continental ports 
agmst our manufactures. 

Dt Also with advbs* 

1580 Hollybano Treas^ Er* Tong^ Cl&sture de hayes^ a 
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c spec. A coining to terms, agreement, or union. 
16x4 Bp. Hall Heaven Earth § 4. iii Fiure spoken 
at the first closing, ifey Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. ii. (1709) 
57 Pride is so unsociable a Vice . . that there is no closing 
with it. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswins i, This sudden clos- 
ing with him. 

+ 2. That which closes or makes fast, a fastening. 
1382 Wyclif Baruch vi. 17 Prestes oft kepen the dores 
with closingis [Vulg. clausuris\ and lockis. 1500-25 Vergi- 
liusia Thoms Prose Rom, (1858^ II. 34 Virgilius put a waye 
the closynge and reseyued the emperour into his castell. 

+ 3. An enclosed place, an enclosure. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Bart/t. De P. R. xvii. cUi. (1495) 704 Wythin 
the closynge or the clausuie of the temple. C1IK5 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Ment. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 033 The foot 
should march a piivate way through the closings. 

4. ccttrib., as in closing fat (vat), -step {Mil.) ; 
closing-hammer, a hammer used for closing the 
seams of iron plates. 

[1454 in Rogers Agric. ^ Prices III. sssA».i closing fat, 
16/.] _ 1833 Rcgul. Instr. Cavaliy i. ig The side or closing 
step is performed from the halt in quick time. 

Closill£f, ppl- a. That closes, in various senses ; 
shutting ; drawing close together ; enclosing, etc. 

x6io Shaks. Temp, in, iii. 64 The still closing waters 1667 
Dryden Indian Emperor ii. ii, Closing Skies might still 
continue bright. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. vii. xii, The 
closing eye of the old warrior. 

b. Concluding, ending. 

179S Southey Joan of Arc viii. 114 My closing hour of 
life. 1850 Tennyson /w Mem. cv, The closing cycle rich in 
good, X879 McCarthy Own Times 1 . 412 The closing sen- 
tence of the speech. 

Hence t Clo'siugly adv., in a closing manner, 
inclusively. Obs. 

c 1449 Fecock Repr. i, xix. ziz He theiyn . . biddith in- 
cludingli and closingli al it to be doon, 

CloBser, -et, obs. ff. Closoiib, Closet. 
f ClosteJf. Obs. Also -tre, -tyr(o. [ad. L. 
clostrum, var. of claustruin, whence OHG. kUstcVt 
Ger. kloster, MDu. clooster, Du. klooster in same 
sense.] A cloister, monastic cell, or monastery. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chrou. (i8zo) 80 A closter )iei bigan. 
Ibid. 172 Better him wer. .in clostre haf led his life. cx4as 
Pec. in Wr.-Wulcker 670/6 Hoc claustrum, clostyre. 1556 
citron. Gr. Friars 98 The swerde was willed to be 
borne downe in the closter, 
b. Comb. 

1536-40 Pilgr. Tale 182 in Thyime's Animadv., He loked 
not as he were closter-pent. 

Closter, -tre, obs. fif. Cluster. 
tClo'sterer. Obs. =Cloistbbbb. 

AX300 Cursor lil. 37172 (Cott.) Werlds man, or clerc, or 
closterer. 

t Closulet. Obs. rare~'^. [f. L. clausula, in 
med.L. (also closuld) little enclosure, closet, cell + 
-ET.] A small closet or cell. _ 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl.yi, xi. Deep in the earth she 
[the nadger] frames her preltie cell, And into halls and 
closulets divides. 

Closure (kldi>',?>iu). Also h dosser, 6 cloasure. 
[a. OF. closure that which encloses, a barrier:— L. 
clausiira, f. stem ciaus- of claud-^e to shut, close : 
see -UBB, Sense 3 arose, partly at least, by pho- 
netic confusion with Closer shy, although it 
might have been developed independently : cf. aper- 
ture, structure, etc.] 

1 1. That which encloses, shuts in, or confines ; 
a fence, wall, barrier, case, cover, setting, etc. Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Pers. T. T 796 Beestes . . that breketh the 
hegge or the closure [w. r. of theclosuife, closeure, clausure]. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xiii. 35 With dyches and palis 
. andwyth clobuies madeof tymbre, 1568 Grafton CAnwz. 
II. 477 [They] opened the Barres and Closure. 1590 Greene 
Fr. Bacon {1630) 44 Scrowles . . Wrapt in rich closures of fine 
burnisht gold. 1670 W. Simpson Ilydrol. Ess. 121 An avo- 
lation of spirituous parts thiough all vessels and closures. 
*®33 J- Holland Manuf. Metals (Cabinet Cwl.) II, 181 So 
as to form a closure about the case, 1871 B. Taylor PVtNri 
i. (1875) I. 20 The spirit world no closures fasten. 

')' b. more generally ; Bound, limit, circuit. Obs. 
ZS94 Shaks. Rich. HI, in. iii. iz Within the guiltie Clo- 
sure of thy Walls. 1613 Heywood Brazen Age ii. 11. Wks. 
1874 III. 236 [I will] catch them [birds] in the closure of 
this wire. 1640 G. Sandys ClvrtsSs Passion S 4 That fatal 
Ark. .whose closure held Those two-leav’d Tables. 

1 2. An entrenchment, fortress, fort. [So in late 
L.] Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4890 Vp-on Jj® cop he diffe a 
closure he fyndis, A palais, a 1470 Tiptoft Casarxii, (ZS30) 
zs One fortresse or closure both for them and for his campe. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 146/2 Alured. .going loorth of 
his closure, repaired to the canme of the Danish king. x 594 
Greene, etc. Looking Glasse (i86z) 123 Hide me in closure 

1 3 . An enclosed place. Obs. 

[Cf. 1386 in z.] *496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. zz § 2 The 
seid hfanoJrs with their . , Medowes, Pastures, Closure, 
Woodis. 1598 Manwood Lowes Forest xxiv. § S (*6*51 248 b, 
Any Coppies or Closure in ^e Purlieu, estraitening the 
Kings Deere from the ForestF’ 1609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. 
xlii. 7 An utter closure according to the celles. 

•I* 4. The act of enclosing, shnlting up, or con- 
fining ; enclosure ; the fact or condition of being 
endosed or shut up. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 80s Now rayle hem, and of 
closure is noo doute. * 53 ^ Churchiu. A cc. St. DunHan s, 
Caftterb., A lode of thornes for closure of the^ Mid house. 
1592 Wvrlby Armorie iii. zs4 My closure I with great im- 
patience toolce* Hiisbwidutuf^s 35 


In the chiltern parts of Buckinghamshire and Harfordshire, 
where the Land lyes in closure, axyix Ken Edmund 
Poet Wks. Z72Z II. m In sacred Convents every glad Re- 
cluse Thought it no Crime from Closure to bredc loose. 

6 . The act of closing or shutting. 
x6oo Holland Livy Transl. Fref. 2 Before Augustus’s 
second closure thereof [i. e. of the temple of Janus] 1676 
Temple Let. _ WiUtawson Wks. Z731 II. 385 Before the 
Closure of this Pacquet, 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, France 
IV. 103 The closure smd the re-opening _of the theatre. 1855 
Bain Senses ^ Int. 1. ii. (1864) 64 The wire must be acted on 
at both ends, by the closure of the circuit. 1879 Carpenter 
Ment. Phys. i. li. 29 The closure of the fingers in grasping, 
b. Closed condition. 

x84S Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I, xiii. 198 These 
straws . . distend the book from its accustomed closure 1887 
J. Payn in New York Independent XXXIX. 1064 After 
fourteen months of closure. 

+ 6 . An agreeing upon terms, a coming to an 
arrangement with ; agreement, union, unity. Cf. 
Close v. 14 . Obs. 

1647 Saltmarsm SparkL Glory 148 In a pure spiritual 

closure, or unity of Spirit, Cromwell Let. Ixi. 14 Mar. 

(Carlyle), So much do I desire a closure with you. 1659 
Rushw. Hist, Coll. I. 73 The Catholick King . . pretended 
so much zeal to a Closure with England. 1668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous (1825) lyg This . draws the . . Soul into a closure 
and league with him. 

t7- The part or means by which anything is 
closed or fastened ; a fastening, attachment. Obs. 

i6x6-6x Holyday Persius 33Z Qaverius thinks that the 
knot or closure was adorn'd with some bright gemme. 
1641 French Distill, v. (Z651) 134 Lute the closures with 
potters earth, 1685 J. Cooke Marrow of Chirtirg. fed. 4) 
HI. i. x66 After which, put a Closure [z*. e. napkin or diaper] 
to the Woman, a Z744 Pope Let, Swift (J .), Without a 
seal, wafer, or any closure whatever. 

f b. Applied to the fontanels of the skull, rare. 
1569 R. Androse tr. A Uxid Seer, iv. 11. 4Z Make a plaister, 
and put it vpon the cloasure of children. Ibid. iv. ii. 58 
Lay It vpon the closure of the pacients heade. 
t c. Arch. (See quot.) Obs. 

16x1 Cotgr., Lnnierne..also, the scutcheon or closure of 
a Tymher vault, where the ends of the branches thereof doe 
meet, xyyo Lloyd in Phil. Trans, LXI. 253 , 1 could find 
no closure of the dome. 

f d. A composition for closing the openings of 
vessels, a luting. Obs. 

X64X French Distill, i. (X651) 4 Take Loam and the white 
of an Egge, mix them into aPast. .This, .is a good closure. 

e. Building. The arrangement of bricks or stones 
at the end or comer of a wall, etc. ; also •)• = 
Closer^ 3 , q. v. for quot. 

x88x Mechanic 546 The closure at the reveal should be a 
bond closure. 

8 . A bringing to a conclusion ; end, close. 

xs88 Shaks. Ttt, A. v. iii. X34 Make a mutuall closure of 
our house. x6x6 T. Godwin Moses ^ Aaron [1655) 220 The 
feast of Pentecost which was the end and closure of their 
harvest. X676 Row Conin. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 511 
The treaty would come to a peaceable closure against that 
time. xSyo E. H. Fember Trag. Lesbos vii. iio The 
point that brings the closure of thine own Marks but the 
outset of my sunering. 

9. spec. The closing of a debate in a legislative 
assembly by vote of the house or by other com- 
petent authority. 

On the first introduction of rules giving the House of 
Commons this power in i8_^8z the^ principle was often called 
the clSiure, the name applied to it in the French Assembly. 

188a Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 1/2 What is the Closure 7 The 
right of the House of Commons to say that a debate shall 
close when discussion has been exhausted. 1887 Ibid. 
10 May z/i To get thiough the seven lines took nearly 
twelve hours and three closures. X887 Spectator z8 May 
722/x On Monday night the Closure was applied four 
times. 

Closure, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 9 .] trans. To 
apply the closure to (a debate or speaker). 

X887 Pall Mall C. 2 Apr. 8 Going on protesting against 
this bill until we have been closured upon every stage. 2887 
Times 30 May g/i Closured in the House of Commons, the 
voice of truth and justice ought to have rung out to-day. 
x888 A. J Baltour in Times 20 July 8/2 He never bad any 
desire to closure this debate to-night. 

Clot (klpt), ji. Forms: 1-5 clot(t, 4-7 clotte, 
(3 elute, 3-5 olote), 3 - clot. [OE. clott, clot, 
corresp. to MHG. kloss, {klotm), mod.Ger. klotz 
lump, block (of wood), pointing to WGer. klott- 
OTetit. *klutto- masc. or neuter. This word, of 
which few examples have come down to ns from 
the earlier stages, is a weak-grade deriv. of the 
same root which has given Du. klos block, log, 
and Cleat, OHG. chloz, Ger. klosz lump, wedge, 
ball, etc. ; the pre-TeuL forms being *glud-no'-, 
glud-to -, and glou'do- resjjectively. See also Clod. 

The root *glud.,gleud-, appears to have been a derivative 
formofglu;glen-, ‘ glomerate’: cf. Clod, Clew.] 

1. gen. A mass, lump, rounded mass: esp. one 
formed by cohesion or congelation. 

<2X000 Gloss in Hanpt's Zetischr. IX./BB Massa, of dyne 
vel clottum. c 1305 Judas Iscariot 25 in E. P. (1862) 108 
pe see him [Judas] hurlede vp and doun as a liper clot. 
X387 Trevisa Descr. Brit. (Caxton) 6 There the fyre slaketh 
hit chaungeth in to stone clottes. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. 
XVI. xlvii.Crollem. MS.), C*/[ed, X495 clotte] is ordeynid of 
gaderynge of ponder in a clustre, for erjie bounde and clonge 
to gederes is a clot. <2x400 Pistel Susan xii (Cott. MS.) 
The columbyne, pe caraway in clottys bey deue. 1577 
Harrison Englaudn. xxiu. (1B77) «• 3Sa The embers, .con- 
gealed into dots of hard stone. 1598 Stow Surv, (1754) 1 . 1. 


vi. 31/1 Clots of gold. 1679 Plot Siaffbrdsh. (16S6) izo Marie 
. .fetcht out of ue ground in dots or lumps. 27x2 tr. Pomefs 
Hist. Drugs 1 . 189 Assa-Foetida is a gum in great yellow 
Clots. 2855 Cdl. Wiseman FaMola 275 Crumbled like a 
dot of dust in his hands. ^ x887_Hall Caine Deemster xxv. 
161 A great dot of soil might give way above, .him. 

2, A semi-solid lump formed of coagulated or 
curdled liquid, or of melted material. 

[x^5 Durh. Halmote Rolls (Surtees) 39 Ardebant dotes 
olei unde malus odor exiet.] 1526 Pil^. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 206 Whiche threwe. .clottes of myre at hym. <x 2626 
Bacon (J.), The white of an egg, with spirit of wine, doth 
bake the egg into dots, as if it began to poch. *834 J. Forbes 
Letenneds Dis. Chest 63 He expectorated an immense dot 
of mucus. 2853 SoYER Pantroph. 172 The dots which 
form . . constitute the finest and most delicate butter. 

b. Spec, of blood. 

x6xx Cotgr., Grumeau de sang, a clot, or clutter of con- 
gealed bloud. 1676 R Wiseman Surgery (J.), A dot of 
grumous blood. 1829 Hood Eug, Aram xviii. For every 
dot a burning spot Was scorching in my brain. 1875 Jomett 
Plato (ed. z)III. 702 They fillecTa bowl of wine and cast in 
a clot of blood for each of them, 

c. Hence The clot', that part of blood which 
turns solid, and separates from the serum or per- 
manently liquid part. 

x8o2 a. Duncan Annals Med. I. Lustr. 11. 113 When the 
blood . . has given out all the serum . . the coagulated mass 
which swims m the middle, is known by the name of the Clot. 
2878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. 1 . 15 That this ‘huffy coat’ is 
due to the fact that^the blood-corpuscles subside in the 
liquor sanguinis during coagulation, leaving the upper 
portion of the dot colourless. 2882 Mivart Cat 294 Some- 
times the clot is of a lighter colour. 

+ 3. A hardened lump of earth. In this sense still 
dialectal ; in the literary language Clod has taken 
its place. Obs. a. with clay, earth, etc., expressed. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 24026 (Cott.) O clai bai kest at him ]ie 
dote [v.r. dot, clott, clotte]. 24x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle i. 
iv. (1859) s A dote of black erthe. 1535 Coverdale Job 
xxviii. 6 Where y« clottes of the earth are golde 2647 H. 
More Song of Soul i. in. Ixiv, He wox like earthly clot. 

b. without qualification : = Clod. 

cx3a5 E.E.Allit.P. A. 856 Al-b^ oure corses in clottez 
dynge. ?cx475 Hunt, Hare 91 Then euery man had a 
mall, Sycheas thei betyn clottys withall. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 15 This harrowe is good to breake the greatte 
clottes. 2570 Levins Manip. 176/23 A clot, gleba. 2642 
Best Farm, Bks. (1856) 107 Clottes from the faugh field. 
2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. iv. § 5 (i68x) 45 It must be 
finely harrowed, and all Clots, Stones, Turfs, etc. picked 
away. 2876-88 in Glossaries of Cumberland, Yorksh , N. 
IV. Line , Leicestersh., Berkshire, I, of Wight. 2876 Mid 
Yorksh. Gloss., ’ As cold as a dot.’ 1677 Holdemess Gloss , 
Clot, a clod of earth. .(' dot of blood ’ not used). 

c. as collective singular, or as name of the 
substance : Cloddy earth or clay. 

<12325 E, E.Allit, P. A. 320 py corse in dot mot calder 
k[l]eue. 2398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R, xvi. xlvi. (1495)568 
Saphire stones the place thereof and clott \glebx] tnerofis 
gold. 25^ T. Howell Arb. Amitie (2879) 60 Dead and 
cladde with clot of clay. ' 

d. A clod with the grass on it; a sod. 

2460 Medulla Gram, in Promp, Paro, 83 Gleba esiduras 
cespes cum herba, an harde Mottc. 1^3 Calh. A >tgl 68 A 
Clotte, cespis. 2882 Leicestersh. Gloss., Clot, a clod, a sod. 

4. fig. A dull fellow, a Clod. Still dial. 

2632 B. JoNSON Magn, Lady i. i. Feats of fine under- 
standing To abuse dots and clowns with. 2876 Whitby 
Gloss., Clot, a clumsy fellow. 

1 5. A hill, or ? mound. Obs. rare. 

c 2325 E. E, A lilt. P. A 788 pe hyl of Syon pat semly clot. 

+ 8 . ? The stump of a tree or plant. Obs. rare. 

*377 Googe HeresbacKs Husb. 11.(1586) 53 Some of the 
Leafe some of the Clot, some of the Head, some of both. 

7. Comb. Clot-bird, -pate, -poll. Also olot- 
head {dial.) = Clot-pate ; clot-cold adj. 

1S78 Cumbrld. Gloss,, Clot. heed, a stupid person *888 
Sheffield Glass, 45 A dead man is said to be clot-cold. 

Clot (klpt), V. Forms : 5-6 clott(e, (6 clutt), 
6 - clot. [f. Clot sb.f\ 

1. trans. To free (lands) from clods; absol. to 
crush clods. Still dial. Cf. Clod v. 

a 2500 Ortus Voc. in Promp. Parv. 83 Occo, glebasfran- 
gere, to clotte [Promp. Para. MS, K c 2490 has cloddyn]. 
2483 C<2(/<. Angl. 68 To Clotte, occare. 2549 Latimer 
Serm. Plough Wks. I. 57 The ploughman . tilieth his land 
. .harroweth it, and clotteth it, 2620 Markham^ Farew. 
Husb. (2649) 35 Harrow it againe, clot it, smooth it. 2623 
Althorp MS.ya. Simpkinson Waslungtons Introd 44 To w 
women, 2 dates apiece, clotting the meddowes 00x800. 
x88x Leicestersh. Gloss , Clot, to break up the clods after 
harrowing, with a beetle or large mallet. 

2. intr. To form (itseliQ into clots, lumps, or 
congealed masses. Cf. Clod v. 3 . 

253a Palsgr. 488/x This yerthe clotteth so faste that it 
muste be broken. *607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (16^3) 21a 
The snow doth weary her and clot upon her hinder feet. 
2727 Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Brewing, Boiling hot liquor 
.. will make the malt dot and cake together. 2768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 80 The bed becomes uneasy by 
the feathers clotting together into hard knobs. 

3. Of fluids, as blood, cream, gravy : To coagu- 
late, curdle, run into clots. 

2592 Fbrcivall Sp. Did., Eiuyumeeer, to clot, to quar 
like cold blood. 2676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. •S'cl Men 
(1841) I. 242 That sort of ink I find, .very apt to clot in the 
pen. 2802 Southey Tlutlaha 11. xvi, The blood not yet had 
dotted on his wound. 2886 Mehalah 328 Bid her come at 
once before the gravy dots. 

4. trans. To cause to cohere in clote ; to mat with 
sticky matter ; to cover with dots of dirt, etc. 
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1697 Ctess lyAiifuy's Trav. {1706) 3s His Hair wassail 
clotted toTCthsr. 1707 Ess. in Ante. Regi 182/2 Clotting 
his white hairs with dirt. i8»9 Biackw. Mag. XXVI. 77 
The blood from his wounded ear . . clotted the fingers of 
the robber. 1865 Dickers Mut. Fr. i. xiv, A new blast 
storming at it, and clotting the wet hair. 

5 . intr. * To become gross ’ (J.). 

6 . dud. (,See qnot.) 

1878 Cnmhrld. G&ss., Clot, to throw dods, pelt with clods, 
etc. They clottit t’ lasses wid apples. 

7 . dial. (See qaot.) Cf. CtAT. 

[1847-78 Halliweci. Cow<laitiug, spreading manure on 
the fidoa] 1881 Ltieestersh. Gbss., Clof, to scatter manure 
left by animals on grazing land. Clotting-fork, a fork for 
scattering manure left on grazing land. 

Clot ; see CWDT sb. 8. 

tClot-liud. Ohs. [f. Clot, clod -hBiBD.] A 
spedes ofbird&equenting fallow-land; tbe Wheat- 
ear {Saxicola mianlM) ; (»lled also Arling, Clod- 
hopper, and Fallow-smiter. (Erroneously applied 
by some to the Hawfinch, Coccothraustesvtdgarisl) 
*544 Turn’ER Avium Hist, 44 Kvora;, Cmruleo, a clotburd, 
a smatche, an arlyng, a steinchek. Baret Ab/.CGia 

Clotbirde, a birde that appeareth not in winter ; a smatch; 
an arling, catruleo.^ i(x8 Latham zndBk. Falcmify {1633) 
144 The Clot bird in the fallow fields, .is a very fat and a 
dainty bird much like vnto the Martine. xSsS Moufet & 
Bern. Health's hnpr. (X746) 18s Coccathraustes. .The Clot- 
bird, called sometimes a Smatch, or an Arling is as big al- 
most as a Thrush, feeding ctuefly upon Cherries, and 
Cheny-kemels. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp . , Clot-hird. .a 
name by which the common cenanthe is called in many 
parts of England. 

Clot-btlf (klp't|bz;jL). Also dote-, dott-. [f. 
Clots sb. -f Bob ; the vowel shortened before two 
consonants, as in iow/frg.] The Burdock or * great 
dote Arctium Lappa. + Lesser Clot-bur (pbs.), 
the Bnr-weed, Xanthium Strumarium. 

* 54 ® Turner Neuues of Herhes (1881) 81 Xanthium is 
called in english Dichehur or Clotbur. 1578 Lvte Dodoctes 

I. viii. 14 There be two sortes of Ciotte Burres in this Coun- 
trey ; the one is the great Burre, and the other y> lesser 
Burre. /5M. i. viii, 13 The lesser Qote Burre is called, .in 
Bnglish Didie Burre and lowse Burre. Ibid, iii. x. 328 
Great broade leaves . .lyke to the leaves of Clot Burre. 1601 
Hollard Pliny II. 227 The great Clot-bur, called in Greek 
Atcion. i6ss Mouvet & Bernet Health Jvtprm. {1746J 
313 Bur-Roots (I mean of the Clot-bur). .eaten like a young 
grMu Artichoke with Pepper and Salt. 1737 Ozell Rohe, 
tats ii.xvi. II. 124 Ctothurs. .which he cast upon the gowns 
and caps of honest people. 1776 Withering Brit. PL (1796) 
li. 184 Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-hurr. 

Clote Forms ; i dfite, 3- dote, (4-5 

doote), 7 oloat, 7-9 olota, (oluta, dowts). 
[OE. cldte r—OTent. type *ktait 6 it- \ indicating a 
pre-Teut. root *gkid- {glid-, gloid-), prob. related 
to the simpler to stick (see Clay). 

Of other names for this and smilar plants, ClCTE (7 

and Cute (V.—klii. oFkUt-} evidently belong to 
the s^e root ; but Clithe, and its family (loot *glit.) and 
Ger. with its allies (root *glei-^ are not connected, at 
Iwt directly, though like c&rv and its cognates (root 
all may be ultimately based on the simpler *ghi-, gli.ii 

1 . The Burdock {Arctium Lappa) ; also the 
piickly balls or bms which it bears. 

rtTOo Epinal Gl, 144 Blitmn clatee [Erf. & Corpus 
elate; Leiden Gl. 45 Laipa clatel. cxooo Sax. LeecM. 

II. S6 Bisceop wyrt ,. & clatan, wyl on ealaS. cxa6s 
Vm. m Wr.-Wuldter S57 Lappa, iardane, clote. 138a 
Wyclif Hcsca X, 8 Cloote and breere shal stye on the 
autera of hem. 01387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 12 
Bardanaf clote, gert burr. 1398 Trewsa Barth. Be P. R, 
xwi. xcjii. (Toll^n. MSp, ‘Lappa’, )ie clote [1535 clete] 

. . 1 ^. .knottes with croldd prikkes Jiat ofte cleueb to inaiinis 
elopes, tt 1430 A IpAt to (Anecd. Oxon.) za Clote, cuius fructus 
uocatur, Burre. 1380 Hollybano Treeis. Fr. Tong, Bar. 
iWtgi th€ lierb w.CIoates that faeateth the greens Burre. 
535®?. Puttenham in Nichols Progress Q. Elia. III. 470 
“iuEin^e as fast as little dotes Or burres uppon younge 
childrw s cotes. z6xx Cotgr , Lampont de, the cloat, or 
H/*** Burre. X69X Ray N. C. Words, Gluts, clots, peta- 
sites; rather butrdock. iyo8 Motieux Rabelais iv. lii. 

8*4 ^nsebur, Clote. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morell) It, Persolata, a burdock, the herb clots, thatbearetli 
the CTeatest bur. xSzo-ad Wilbraham Gloss. Chesh,, Clots 
or clouts, buirs Or burdock. 

2 . Applied to other plants either from some 
le^mblance to the preceding, or through some mis- 
take; among these are Clivers {Galium Aparind), 
the Bur-weed {Xanthium Strumariuni), the Colts- 
foot and Bntter-bur {Ttissilago fatfara asAPeta- 
sites) ; the Yellow Water Lily {Nuphar luted), 
(Water Clote), the latter still in s.w. of England, 

c lotM Sax. Leechd. II. 122 Genim doccau otilie matan ha 
pe swimman ivolde. /bid. 1. 306 pa man eac opruni naman 
elate nemneq . . ys sti 5 on leafon, & heo hafad greatne 
stelan, & hwite blostman, & heo hafaS heard smd & sine- 
z ®*3®7 *S'zVw«, BarUtoL (Anecd. O.Yon.) 43 Ungula 
i^alaua est duplex, videlicet terrestris..et aquatica cuius 
nos dicitur neimfar. Ungula caballitta canipestris i. clote. 
*W* Govt, Cattle 222 (Br. & Holl.) Water-clot . . 

leaf on the water, c x6io Fletcher 
Fault/. S&ep/h it. i, This is the Clote bearing a yellow 
flower. 1863 Barnes Dorset Grcmt. ^ Gloss. 48 Clote, the 
yellow water-lily. 

3. attrib, and Comb,, as clote~leaf, -ridden. See 
also Clot-bub, Clot-wbed. 

Chaucer ProL j- T. 24 A Clote leef he 

and for to kepe his heed 
irom hMte. x8^ Barnes m Macm Mag. (JCt, 478 On 
where the clote-ridden river do flow, " 


Clote, obs. form of Clot, Clout. 

Clote (? read clete), obs. form of Clbat sb. 
Cloter, obs. form of Clottee. 

Cloth (klpp), sb. Forms: i clfiJi, 1-4 clap, 3 
cloiU, 4 dop, 4- cloth,, (4 olopt, 4-5 elope, 
cloop, clooth, 5 cloip, 4-7 clothe, 6-8 cloath). 
North. 3-5 clath, 4-5 klath, olathe ; Sc. 5-6 
clayth, -t, 5- daith. Also 4 cleth. [OE. cl&p, 
coiresp. to OFr. hl&th, kl&d, UHh (mod. Fris. 
Saterl. klAth, NFris. kldid, WFris. klacd, EFris. 
klSd, Wangaroog. ; MDu. elect, pi. elide, Du. 
and LG. kleed {klld), MHG. kleit (hleides), Ger. 
kleid. Unknown in OS., OHG., and Gothic ; its 
general diffusion through the German dialects ap- 
pears to date about the middle of the I2tli c. 
The ON. form hlxSi (whence Norw. and Da. klasde, 
Sw. hlade) does not correspond in vowel or ending 
to the WGer. (which would require kleid in ON.) ; 
its history is obscure. Beside OE. cldp, which was 
the source alike of midi, and south, cloth, clothes, 
and north, clath, claith, pi. clathis, claise, a form 
deep is recorded once (see i below) ; if genuine 
(which is doubtful), this may be the source of the 
north. ME. cleth, clethis, clese, which have other- 
wise been referred to a Norse origin. 

The original pi. cldSas, is directly represented by 
the existing Clothes, q. v. ; this (klJRlSz) is now 
restricted to the sense ‘garments’; for other senses, 
cloths has gradually come into use since c 1600, 
though the complete differentiation of clothes and 
cloths belongs to the 19th c., cloaths being a pie- 
valent spelling of both in the 18 th c. The pro- 
nunciation of cloths varies : northerners generally 
say kl^Jps, or kl^ps ; Londoners usually kl^z, esp. 
in senses 1-8, though some reduce it to -klpps in 
combination, as in table-cloths, neck-cloths many 
would say kl^»ps, or kl^].s, meaning * kinds of cloth ’ 
(see II). 

The etymology and even the primary sense of OTeut. ''’klalp. 
are uncertain. The_ former is proh. to be sought in the ’Tent, 
vb. stem M-, klai-, to stick (Clay, Clean, Cleam), but 
whether the n^e was applied to cloth as aisubstance felted 
or made to stick together, or to a cloth as a thing to be 
attached or made to cling to the body, is doubtful. The 
earliest known uses of OB. cl^ are not for the material 
(a sense hardly evidenced in OE.), but for ‘a cloth' as 
a thing to wrap or wind about the body ; from this pi imitive 
rudiment of attire, we pass naturally on the one hand to 
the more fully developed ‘clothes’ or garments, and on the 
□tlmr to the material of which all such articlesare composed.] 
I. With a in sing. Plural cloths, formerly clothes. 
1 . A piece of pliable woven or felted stuff, suitable 
for wrapping or winding round, spreading or fold- 
ing over, drying, wiping, or other purpose; a 
swaddling or winding doth, wrap, covering, veil, 
curtain, handkerchief, towel, etc. ~L. pamius. 

[a 800; seeb.] C890 K. .Alfred Bseda iii. xi. (Bosw.), 
H®o Jja moldan on claSe bewand [inligatatn pemHo). a 1000 
Christ UxtI) 723 He in binne wics in cildes hiw cladum 
biwunden. c looo Sax. Leechd. II. 274 Awring burh dab. 
IM. II. 260 Do on dseb. cxoooAgs. Gasp. John xix. 40 
Hi| namon pees haelendes lichaman and bewundon hine 
mid hnenum claOe. exsog Lay. 17699 Ane cule of ane 
Wake claUe. xaw R. Glouc. (1724) 7 Yt wolde a lere And 
here vp grete elopes a lyw Cursor M. siyitn -h 92 pe clothe 

bat in 051 tftfTITlIfk wae Tn mi«4<4Ae! ^ 1 ...^.^ rr • v 


DeP.R. XVI. I. (1493) SS2 On a why te clothe, c 1400 Destr. 
rroy 0204 A chariot full choise . , couert with a doth all of 
dene gold. xSao R. Elyot in T, Elyot Gov. (1883) App. I. 
312, 1 will that John Mydiell . . have a gowne doth. 1330 
Palscr. 2o6/i Clothe to put on aherce, potlle. 1393 Shaib, 
3 Hen. VI, I. iv. iw This Cloth thou dipd’st in blood of my 
sweet Boy. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. L (x668) 3 Rub 
all his body and legs over \rith diy deaths. 1673 Compl. 
Gunner i. ix. 12 Pour it [the Lixivium] into wooden Vessels 
Uiat ate broad and cover them over with cloaths. 1810 
Southey Keh. xy.x^o The doth which girt his loins. x84x 

™ Having a doth round the waist. 

1887 Daily News 30 Apr. 3/3 To give a doth as a present 
IS a very common thing m India. Mod. Bring a cloth to 
Hp. Ricks protected by waterproof clotlis. 

D. With attribute expressing purpose : as (dtar- 
bann-, board-, bolt-, boiling-, chrism-, loin-, neck-, 
table-cloth, etc. See these words. 

To this head belong the earliest recoided ex- 
ai^les of the word, among which are OE. cild- 
„ child-cloth, swaddling cloth, patch, 
flw***! Gloss. (O. E. T.) 491 Commisura (= patch) 

r^r cildclaSas. cxooo /Elfric GL 

2 . spec. =TABLB-OLorH; a covering for a table, 
particularly that spread on it when it is ‘laid’ for 
a meal. 

C1300 Be^t 691 Hi leide bord and spraddo cloth. h7r 
tHouglas] fond the met all recfjy 
^athit ViA burdis set and dathis laid. ^1400 Yviaine * 
G«mu. 7S^A dene Idath, and brede tharone. xsto Bk. Com 
Prayer, Commimon, The Table hauyng at the Communion 
tyme a fayre white lynnen clothe vpon\ i 6 so R. Stapvl. 
TON Str^sLow C. Warres 1. 6 When the Cl^ was 
^ay after dinner, xdya R, Wild Declar. Lib. Come. 3 My 
Wife was laying the cloth. 1727 Philip Quarll (1816) 29 


Laid the doth, c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 48a Suppei was 
ready, and the doth was spread 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl, III. 161 Soon after the cloth was drawn. 

3 . A sail {obs.). ta. The sails of a ship collec- 
tively; ‘canvas’. 

c xgzs E, E. A Hit. P. C. 103 Gederen to be gyde ropes, 
be grete dob falles. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9331 l^ve hundrith 
■ .shippes [weie] Consumet full cleane, clothes & other. x6si 
S. Sheffaro Epigr. 11. xix. 27 Make all the cloth you can, 
haste, haste away. The Pirate will o'retakc you if you stay. 
x6s3 H. Cogan tr. Pmtds Tranj. iv. 10 Our best advjcc was, 
to sail the rest of the night with as little doth as might be 
. .We dapt on all our doth. 1867 Smyth Sailor's tVord-bk. 
s.v , When a ship has broad sails they say she spreads much 
cloth. 

c. One of the several breadths of canvas of 
which a sail is conmosed. 

1674 T. Miller (1676) 4X0U are to place your 

middle doth first in a top-sail. 17^ Falconer Did. Marine 
(1^89) Kk b. The edges of the cloths, or pieces, of which a 
sail IS composed, are geneially sewed together with a double 
seam. x88a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 10 A^ cloth, a whole 
strip of canvas ; eighteen inches to two feet hi breadth. 

d. in combination applied to various pieces of 
canvas used on board a shi]'), as Mast-, Quabteb-, 
Waist-oloth, etc. 

e. To shake {have) a cloth in the wind : to get 
too near to the wind, so that the sails shiver ; Jig. to 
be ragged in clothing ; to be slightly intoxicated 
(cf. ‘ to be three sheets in the wind ’). slang. 

x833 MarryatP. Simple xxxix, 1 found all my family well 
and neartjp ; but they all shook a cloth in the wind with 
respect to toggery. 183S E. Howard R, Reefer xliii. As the 
seamen say, they all had got a cloth in the wind — the cap- 
tain two or three. 

4 . Cloth of estate, state: a cloth spread over a 
throne or other seat of dignity; a canopy; a 
baldachin. 

*5>3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 484 Under a glorious cloth of 
a&tate. 1540 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 10 No person (except 
only the Kings children) shal at any time hereafter . . pre- 
sume, to sit or haue place at any slue of the cloth of estate 
in the Parliament chamber. x63o K. Stafvlton Strada's 
Low C. Warres x. 19 Whether the King would allow him 
place, as a Prince-Infanta, within the Cloth of State. X774 
Warton .fifw/, Eng. Poetry II. xvi. 403 He dined both in 
the hall, and in his piivy chamber, under a cloth of estate. 

” 1 ' 5 . Painted cloth ; a hanging for a room painted 
or worked with figures, mottoes or texts ; tapestry. 

*54* Boorde Dyetary (1870) 298 The chamber . . that the 
madde man is in, let there be no paynted clothes. X396 
SuAKS. I Hen. IV , tv. ii, 28 Slaues as ragged as Lazarus in 
the painted Cloth. x6o6 — Tr. 4 Cr. v. x. 47 Set this in 
your painted doathes. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Tapis, As dcafe as 
an Image in a painted cloth. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 171 
1 hat Alexander was a Souldier, painted cloths will con- 
;®sse, the painter dareth not leave him out of the Nine 
Worthies. 

1 6. The Canvas on which a picture is painted. 
*^S Drydun tr. Dtfresnoy s Art Paint. Pref,, This idea, 
which we may call the goddess of pmnting and of sculpture, 
descends upon the mamle and tlie cloth, and becomes the 
OTi^inal of these arts. lyfis-yi H. Walpole Vert tie's Anecd. 
Paint, (1786) III. 252 A portrait-painter .. his price was 
but five guineas for j cloth. x8as Hone Every-Day Bk. I. 
1198 One of the front show-cloths [of a booth at a fair] re- 
presented one of the fights. 

7. Theat. The Curtain which separates the audi- 
torium from the stage. 


, . , ' - .--.'-r-v fkkij Pall Mail G.xtlva.x fa 

We can take our cloths right up, instead of ha'^nz to roll 
them. 

’i'8. A definite quantity or length of woven 
fabric ; a ‘ piece Obs, 

1469 Househ. Ord. jo3 For the Chamberlayne, hedde 
kuyghtes & ladyes . . iii clothes ; price the clothe 

riViB.! L “oiewolen Cloth 

called brode Cloth, .shall . . hold and conteyn in leenght 
xxiiij yerdes. . every half Cloth of the seid hole Cloth, .hotde 
Md conieyne mj yerdis in leynght, X538 in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. I. App. Ixxxix. 248 , 1 was wont to sel for most part 
every yere mj or y hundred clothes to strangers . .as yet. . I 
have sold but xxij clothes. ax6x8 RALciGH^w/LdfiSi) jga 
I hero hath been, -transported, -about 50000 cloaths. count- 
* 5 ®.. toaclqath. X64X W. Hath-wili, L ibert. 

uol did commonly make foure short 
domes. x66o T. W illstord Scales Commerce 1. 1. 10 Admit 
340/. xyai Lend. Gax. 
No. 6^4/3 Two Tentors . . the one for two Cloths, and the 
other for one Cloth and one half. 

As a material : Without a in sing, (except 
when rneaning 'a kind of cloth’, in which sense 
cloths occurs in pi.). 

9 . A name given, in the most general sense, to 
every pliant fabric woven, felted, or otherwise 
formed, of any animal or vegetable (or even 
mineral) filament, as of wool, hair, silk, the fibres 
of hemp, flax, cotton, asbestos, spun glass, wiTe, 
etc. But when used without qualification or con- 
textual specification, usually understood to mean 
a woollen fabric such as is used for wearing ap- 
v" j it is sometimes specifically 

applied to a plain-wcme woollen fabric, as dis- 
tmguished from a twill. 

specific sense belong the teims Broad-cloth 
' S'’';* t*’® ordinary black-cloth used for 
aress domes, clerical attire, etc., and the blue, scarlet, 
green, or other doth ’, of uniibnns and liveries. 



CLOTH. 
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CLOTHS. 


[Early quots. doubtful: c xoqo is prob, sense x ; 01175 may 
be sense 11.] 

[0 xooo j^s, Ges^, Matt. ix. 16 Ne de)> witodlice nan man 
niwes claSes scyp on eald reaf. 0x175 Lamh. Hmn. 53 
Monie of bas wimmen. .cla|}e 3 heom mid ^eoluwe cla]ie bet 
is lies deofles helfter.] 0x325 E E, AUit. P, £. 174a Frokkes 
of fyn clo]>. X377 Langl. P. PI, B. xv. 444 Cloth )>at 
cometh fio |>e wenyng; is noujt comly to were, Tyl it is 
fulled, etc. 15x5 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C. iv/3 Englande 
hath cloth, Burdeus hath store of wine. 1552 Abp. Hamil- 
ton Catech. 8g a, Ane tailyeour can nocht mak ane garment 
bot of clayth. 1568 Gracton Chron, II. 692 He that could 
have it neyther of Golde nor of Silver, had it of silke or 
cloth. 1599 Shaks. Hnu V, II. iv. 48 Like a Miser spoyle 
his Coat, with scanting A little Cloth. 1635 Sanderson 
Sertn. 446 Cloath and leather. X663 Prpvs Eiary 22 Sept. 
My present care is.. a new black cloth suit, and coate 
and cloake. X705 Loftd. Gas. No. 4095/2 Coarse Yoikshire- 
Cloth. .proper for Cloathing Soldiers, and the poorer sort 
of People. i8m Ht. Martineau Vander^tt .S', ii. 35 
There would ^ays be blue cloth in the maiket. 18^ 
Emerson Eng. Traiis, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 44 A dye 
which is more lasting than the cloth. X864 Derby Mercury 
7 Dec., The outer shell of the coffin was of oak, coveied 
with black cloth. Mod. A cloth coat and Tweed trousers. 

b. with qualification, or contextual specification. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxv. No clothe .. wrought 

out of England as clothe of gold, of sylk, velvet or damage. 
x58> Middlesex County Eec. I, 130 A piece of linen cloth 
called ‘a biggen’. X648 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 140 
Paulus Venetus . . affirms that in some parts of Tartarie, there 
were Mines of Iron whose filaments were weaved into in- 
combustible cloth. X677 Yarranton Engl, tmpreiv. 52 Three 
hundred weight of Flax . .will make four hundred Ells of Clotli. 
X7ia Arduthnot John Bull (1755) 32 A surtout of oiled 
cloth. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s. v., Theie are Woollen, 
Linnen, and other Cloths, which are made of Hemp, Flax, 
Cotton, Silk, Nettle, etc , theie are likewise Cloths of Gold 
and Silver. 1765 Act 5 Geo. Ill (.title) Laws relating to the 
manufacture of woollen cloth in the county of York. 1798 
W. Nicholson Jml. Nat. Phtlos. II. 41a (title) On the Art 
of coveting Wire Cloth with a transparent Varnish, as a 
Substitute for Horn, 1833 Hr. Martineau Vandet^tt 4 
S, iv. 76 Sugar, coffee, ana woollen cloths were disposed of. 
1833 Penny Cycl, I. Title-p., Price Seven Shillings and Six- 
pence, bound in cloth. x8M Treas Bot. vjs The natives. . 
inanufactuie from this bark an exceedingly tough cloth. 
xS^S Ure Diet. Art 1 . 255 A prize for the improvement of 
asbestos doth. Ibid. I. 421 The bookbinders cloth now 
so extensively used, is a cotton fabric. ^ Ibid, III. xao The 
manufacture of cloth fiom flaxen material. 

c. In various phrasal combinations: Cloth of 
gold, a tissue consisting of threads, wires or stiips 
of gold, generally interwoven with silk or wool ; 
also applied to gilded clolh; Cloth of silver, a 1 
cloth similarly woven with silver. American cloth, 

a flexible enamelled cloth resembling leather, used 
for covering chairs, etc. 

Also cloth of NxMea, Baodekin or lodkitt, Lake, Pleas- 
ANce, Raynes, Tars, etc. { and Broadcloth, Carecloth, 
Cerecloth, Haircloth, Oilcloth, Sackcloth, etc., q.v. 

0 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 17x0 The lystes . . Hanged with 
clooth of gold and nat with sarge. 1530 Palsgr. ao6/i 
Clothe of sylver, draf dargent, 1588 Grafton Chroti. II. 
732 King Edwaid and foure other were appareled in cloth 
of Golde. xfixx Bible a Mtu. v. a There were seene horse- 
men running in the aire, in cloth of golde. 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabr. 12 Costly cloth-of-gold webs were wrought. 
1879 jErrCRiES Wtld Lift in S, County 144 The cloth-of- 
gold thiown over it by the buttercups. x88x Trttth 19 
May 686/1 The train . .was covered with hand-wrought em- 
broiaety, the material being cloth of silver. Mod. Chairs 
covered with leather or American cloth. 

10 . Phrases. To cut the coat according to tlte cloth : 
to adapt oneself to circumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see Cut). * 1 “ The cloth ts all 
of another hue \ the case is totally different, t To 
bring to cloth ; to accomplish, finish. And other 
proverbial expressions. 

0 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 42 We ben bmilid alle wib oure 
lyst.^e cloob is al of anothir hew. 156a J. Heywood Proa. 

* EMgr. (1867) 16 , 1 shall Cut my cote after my cloA. Ibid. 

76 It IS a bad clothe that will take no colour, 1587 ^rbkrv. 
Trag. T. Argt. of 6th Hist., The King. .Began to lov^, who 
for he was a King, By little sute this match to cloth did 
bring, 1639 Fuller Hist. Holy Warre (1647) w T^is 
rent (not in the seam but whole cloth) betwixt tl^e ^urches 
was no mean hindrance to the I^ly warre. iffls C. Reade 
Many a Slip in Harper's Mag, Dec. 134/2 We can all cut 
our coat according to our cloth. 

HI, As wearing apparel. [OE. had plural 
r/ifffiw; see Clothes,] 

til. collect. Clothing, raiment, vesture, dress. 


(fto plural^ Ohs. 

c XX75 Lewnht Ho 99 U 37 Gif he ne mei don elinwse of claoe 
ne of mete. 0 1200 Ormin 3208 Hiss claji wass off ollfenntess 
haer. a 2225 Ancr. R. xm Uor ge ne bencheS nowiht of 
mete, ne of cloS. 0 igto Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. L 37 Sib 
lyf is more bun mete and mannis bodi more ban doip, 0 X 449 
PncocK RePr. iir. v. 303 Mete and drinke, hous and d^th, 
1515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C. v/i, I ask , . onely clom Md 
foode. xS33GAU^wArliP'^(i887)i4Meitandclaithandoder 
neidful tfiingis. xig Homilies n. Rogat. W^hm. (iSS 9 ) 
402 He [God] shall be bread and drink, cloth, physicips, 
comfort; he shall be all things to us, sMmlls^Inv. 
N. C. (183s) 403 The said Mighall shall &nde my syster 
Elsahethe mete drynk and clottie. 0 x6ao Convey Soule in 
Farr's S. P. Jos. I (1848) 90 My food an^d cloth are most 
divine* i8x6 Scott xi| Gentle folks* thae* iiire anci 

fending, and meat and claith. ^ 

tl 2 . A (single) garment, robe, coat (=Ger. etn 

kleid, Du. een kleed). Ohs. 

a xaoo Cursor M. 4217 Of him [Joseph] has beistes made 
bair ^i ; bis es his clatb, bat « well sene. md. 16201 A 


purprin clath [v. r. cleth] bai on him kest, And gain to pi- 
late broght. c 1385 Chaucer L, G. W. 1328 DMo, A cloth 
he lafte. .Whan he fiom Dido stal. 1388 wyclif Ps. ci. 27 
[cii. 26] Alle schulen wexe eelde as a clooth [1382 clothing, 
Vulg. vestimentum]. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 193 The 
catel bat crist hadde bre clobes hit were. 

(Senses 13-15 are also closely related to sense 9.) 
tl 3 . The distinctive clothing worn by tire ser- 
vants or retainers of a master, or by members of 
the same profession ; livery, uniform. Also fig. 

1598 Florio Ep. Bed. 4 The retainer . . to weare your 
Honois cloth. x6o8-xx Bp. Hall Medit. ^ Vows in, § 21 
Many weare Gods cloth, that know not their Master, that 
never did good chare in his service. 1617 Aesheton Jml. 
(1848) 8 To weore his clothe and attend him . . at ye Kings 
comming. 1740 Life Mrs. Doxies in Defoe's Whs. (1840) 
265 I told him the action.. made him unworthy of the kin^s 
cloth. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. t, xxii, (1S65) 169, 1 reverence 
. . these almost clergy imps [little sweeps] who sport their 
cloth without assumption. 

14 . Hence: One’s profession (as marked by a 
professional garb) ; cf. Coat. 

1634 Sanderson Serm. II. 289 Objecting to you [magis- 
tracy] your place, to us [nuni^ry] our cloath : ‘ A man of 
his place, a man of his cloath, to do thus or thus 1 ' As if 
any Christian man, of what place, or of what cloath soever, 
had the liberty to do otherwise than well. 1716 Addison 
Drummer ni. vi. (Hoppe), Gentlemen of our cloth [men- 
servants]. 1857 Parry Mem. Adm. Parry (1859) 67 (Hoppe) 
A man of our cloth [a naval officet]. 

b. esp. applied to the profession of a clei'gyman 
or minister of religion. 

X634 [see prec.]. 0 X685 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Conf. 
Wks. 1705 II. 57 Neither yon, nor any of your Cloth will 
ever gain that point upon me. X705 Hickerihgill PriesU 
cr. 11. viii. 8a My Affection to the Black-Coats^ of mine own 
Cloth. 1772 Mackenzie Matt World x. viii. (1823) 428 
Annesly's cloth piotected lum from this last inconvenience, 
X787 G. Gambado Acad.Horsem.(xBog) 12 ttoie. An honour 
to his cloth — is applied to many a drunken Parson ; and I 
do not see why. 1833 MarryatP. Simple i. Like all ortho- 
dox divines, he was tenacious of the only sensual enjoyment 
permitted to his cloth. 1869 Farkman Disc. Gt. West x. 
(18 jj) 128 Out of respect for his cloth. 

15 . The cloth (colloq.) : the clerical profession ; 
the clergy ; the office of a clergyman. 

X70X Swift Mrs. Harris's Petition, You know, I honour 
the cloth ; I design to be a parson’s wife. X766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xxxi. What did I do but get . . a true priest and 
married them both as fast as the cloth could make them. 
1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxvii. (D.), I don't care to own 
that I have a respect for the cloth. x866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neigitb. xiii. (1878) 27a That execrable word cloth 
—used for the office of a clergyman. 

b. used of other professions. 

X749 Fielding Tom Jones ix sd. (D.), I did not mean to 
abuse the cloth [the military profession]. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xliii, I maintain that that *ere song’s personal to 
the cloth. .1 demand the name o’ that coachman. 

16 . tranf. Covering, ddn, * coating, coat ’. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xliL (1495) *59 The guttes 
ben clothed in tweyne full subtyl clothes. . and that is nedfull 
for yf the one were greayd the other clothe maye helpe. 
x666 Fefvs Diary a Nov., I also did buy some apples and 
pork : ^ the same token, the batcher commended it as the 
best in England for cloatq and colour. 

IV. Attrib. and Comb. 

17 . attrib, or as adj. Made of doth, of or pertain- 
ing to cloth ; connected with cloth and its manu- 
facture. (Formerly often hyphened.) 

X592 Greene UpsLCourtierJlks, (Grosart) XI, 222 They 
were a plaine paire of Cloth-breeches. 1631 Weever Ane. 
Fun, Mon. 51 Acloth-cloakewas lighter for summer. X773 
Genii. Mag. XLIII. 514 Serges, frizes, druggets, cloth- 
serges, shalloons, or any other drapery stnfi&. 1831 G. 
Porter Silk Mawtf. 224 The woven cloth . . wound on the 
cloth roll. x^3 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 552/2 This . . process 
in the cloth manufacture. 1851 Mayhew Land, Ltwur I, 
369 The black suits .. are to be cut up and made into new 
cloth caps for young gentlemen. zB6a H, Spencer First 
Princ. II. xiv. (1875) 318 The growth of the Yorkshire cloth- 
districts at the expense of those in the West of England. 
1864 Times 6 Nov., Black cloth clothes that are too far 
gone, .are always sent abroad to be cut up to make caps. 
x8fo Beck Drapers Diet. s. v.^ This fair came to be a great 
cloth market, and the place m which it was held is still 
known as Cloth Fair. x888 A. J. Balfour in Times 2 Oct. 
10/5 If you think that the doth coat ought to be treated 
differently from the frieze coat. 

18 . General comb, ; a. attributive (and obj. 
genit.), as cloth-cutter, -factor, -mercer, -press, 
-presser, -stretcher, -teaseler, -mb, etc. ; cloth-crop- 
ping, -cutting, -drying, folding, -smoothing, etc. ; 
b. instrumental, as cloth-covered, -cut adjs. 

X773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 399 The cloth-cut velvet. 1831 
Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858) 49 Shall we tremble before cloth- 
webs and cobwebs? 2839 — Chartism viii. 168 The Saxon 
kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning, cloth-cropping. 
X85X H. Melville Whale nvd. Apt The perpendicular parts 
of the side ladder,, were of cloth-covered ropes. 1854 
Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 13 He was taken into the house 
of Hobson Brothers cloth-factors. 1875 Urb Diet. Arts I. 
421 The cloth-cutter ,, cuts up the corresponding numbers 
of covers of the dimensions proper for the book. 2875 W. 
S. Hayward Love ngst. World g Your worthy ancestor, the 
cloth-mercer of Cheapside. 

19 . Special comb.: olotli-bindinjr, book-binding 
in cotton clolb, embossed silk, etc., as distinct from 
binding in leather; fdotti-oolour ; see quots. (it 
has been conjectured to be drab or self-colour) ; 
t cloth-drawer, a workman who ‘draws’ or 
tenters the woollen cloth ; ploth-dres8er, a work- 


man who dresses, i. e. teasels and shears woollen 
cloth ; so (doth-dresaing ; f oloth-driver, ? one 
who combs or teasels cloth ; oloth-hall, a hall, or 
exchange, where sellers and buyers of woollen 
cloths meet at stated times to transact business ; 
oloth-laying, the laying of a cloth for dinner, 
etc. ; *1* cloth-man, a mi^er or seller of woollen 
cloth ; a clothier ; cloth-market, (a.) a market 
for cloth; (^.) humorous for *bed’; cloth-measure, 
the lineal measure used for cloth, in which 
the yard is divided into quarters and nails (six- 
teenths) ; *)• cloth-mulberry, the Paper Mulberry 
Broussonetia papyrifera, of the bark of which the 
South Sea Islanders make clothing ; cloth-paper, 
a coarse paper used to lay between the folds in 
pressing and finishing woollen cloths; cloth- 
prover, a magnifying-glass used to count the 
threads in a piece of cloth ; *1* cloth-rash, a kind 
of Rash (q. v.) made of wool ; cloth-shearer, a 
cloth-worker, who shears off the superfluous nap 
on woollen cloth after teaseling ; a machine for 
doing this ; so cloth-shearing ; f oloth-stone, 
asbestos ; j- cloth-thicker, name given to a fuller ; 
+ cloth- tree = cloth-mulbeny ; t cloth- walk v,, 
to full cloth, cf. Germ. Tt/alhen; f eloth-writt, 
? = cloth - wright, cloth - worker. Also Cloth- 
maker, -SACK, -WOBKEB, -YARD. 

iffli Land. Gan. No. 1668/4 The one a middle siz’d man 
. . in an old ^Cloth-colour riding Coat. 1683 Ibid. No 
1866/S A paicel of Silk, Dyed into Cloth-colours. 1704 
Ibid. No. 4059/4 Lost, .a Bundle of Cloth-colours and black 
Sowing Silk. 1685 Ibid. No. 2059/4 Mr. Wall *Cloath- 
Drawer in Creechurch-Lane. 2720 Ibid. No, 5827/4 Wil- 
liam Graves. .Cloath-Diawer. 1723 Ibid, No. 6221/3 Paul 
Greenwood , . ^Cloathdresser 2652 Needham tr. Selden's 
Mare Cl. 173, I have labored, saith Grotius .. for the pre- 
servation of *Clothdressing in our Countrie. Mod, Newsp , 
One wishful to know the state of trade with any cloth- 
dressing firm, asks how many ‘ gigs ' they run. 2501 Not- 
tingham Corp. Archives No. 10 e, ro. x James Gelderd, 
’^clothdryver. 2836 Eneycl. Brit. s. v, Leeds, The Leeds 
*cloth-halls..are two, one for the sale of coloured cloths, 
and one for white cloths only. X843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 
550/2 Blackwell Hall, a kind of Cloth Hall whence London 
dealers and merchants were supplied. 2596 Bp, Barlow 3 
Serm. iii. tig If thou wilt not bid them home (because 
*cloth-lapng is costly) yet send them some sustenance. 
1538 in Strype Reel. Mem, I. App. Ixxxix, 248 There is 
divers *clothemen, the which I buy al their clothes that 
they make. X723 Lortd. Gaz, No. 6193/4 Powell Croft . , 
Cloth-man. 2738 Swift Polite Canverstdion i. (D.), Miss, 

r our slave; I hope your early rising will do you no haim ; 

find you are but just come out of the ’’Cloth-maiket. 
2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V, 1707 The *cloth.mulberry was 
planted, in regular rows. 1^2 Greene Upsi. Courtier 
Wks. (Grosart) XI. 239 A cloake of *cIoth rash. x6ii 
CoTGR., Demi drap. Cloth-rash, 27x4 Fr. Bk. cf Rates 
366 Cloth-Rash and Tamlne common. 10x530 in Froude 
Hist. Eng. II. 109 A poor man, and by occupation a '’’cloth- 
shearer. 2740 ZoLLMAN in Phfl. Trans. XLI. 306 A Cloth- 
shearer in Holland. 0x500 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 8 
'’’Clothe thyckers, Called fullers. 2777 G. Forster Voy. 
romid World I, 352 Groves of coco, bread-fruit, apple, and 
Moth-trees. 24^ Ord, Worcester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 383 
To dye, carde, or spynne, weve, or Moth-walke. 2^7 rst 
Pt. Return Pamass. 11. i. 535 It was the same scipjacke 
that when I knockt at the dore asked what ’‘clothwntt was 
there [Draper speaks). 

Cloth (kl^J)), V. [f. prec. sb.] 
tl. To make into cloth. Ohs. 

2599 Hakluyt Voy. II, i. t6i Spaine nowe aboundeth 
with Wools, and the same are Clothed, Turkic hath Wools 
. .and cloth is made,, in diuers places. Hid.Yi. i64ltwere 
the greatest madnesse . . to vent our wooll not clothed. 2642 
W. Hakewill Libertie of Subject 93 Wool made into cloth 
, .Wool not cloathed. 

2 . To cover or line with cloth. 

2845 Stocqueler Handhk. Brit, India (185A 80 A Broad- 
wood or Zeitte,. .clamped and fastened and clothed, to suit 
the climate of the tropics. 

3 . See also Clothe. 

Clothe (klpnO), V. Fa. t. and pa. pple. clothed 
(klffu'Sd), clad (klaed). Forms : a. i clABiau, a-4 
clape-n, 3 clOTe-n, (olopi), 3-4 olope-u, 4 
cloope, (clode), 5-8 clotb, (6 dote), 6-9 cloath, 
-e, 4- clothe. Also north. 3-5 clath(e, 6-9 Sc. 
claith, olaeth. Pa. t. and pple. 3- clothed, 
{north, olathed, etc.). jS. (i clsdSan)’, Pa. t. 4-5 
cladde, 3- clad ; Pa. pple. 4- clad, 4-6 oladd-e, 
5-6 olade, 6 yoladd, 6-9 yolad, (y clod). Forms 
with 0, see Clead. [There are two types of this 
verb, both rare in OE. : a. OE. cldSian, of which 
the pa. pple. gecldded for geclcdied, -od occurs. 
Hence ME. clathe, clothe (the former retained in 
north dial.), inflected clothed, clothed. 0 . OE. 
clokan, with pa. t. cliiSde, *claedde, whence ME. 
(ladde, clad, and prob. the northern type clethe, 
cledde, cUd (formerly referred to Norse hkdfa) : see 
Clead. The former belongs to a type Hlaipbjan, 
ihBia.ttetto*hlaih’a», both f. *hlai^ti^(ot 7 hla^oz-) 
a Cloth. Cf. MHG. and mod.G. hleiden, LG., Dn. 
hleeden, EFris. hidden. ON. had hla^a, going with 
the ON. form of the sb. hheffi. 

Both forms of the pa. t. aoti pple. have come 



CLOTHED. 


CLOTHES. 


down to modem- use. Clod, occas. found in 
id-ijrth c. was either a late shortening of cloth’d, 
cloaih'd, or a mixture of these with dm. The form 
yclad, very rare in ME., was revived by the Eliza- 
bethan archaists, after whom it has become a 
‘ Spenserian * form in later poets.] 

1 . trans. To cover with a garment or with cloth- 
ing; to provide with clothing; to dress. 

C950 Lindhf. Gosp. Mark v. 15 Sittende secladed & hales 
Sohtes. Ibid. Matt. xxv. 36. Nacod and gie claeSdon vet 
wrijon nieh. c laoo Ormin 2710 To fedenn hemm & cklienn. 
ciagoGeH, ■$- £x. sizoloseph was. .shauen. & dad, & to him 
bT03t. /iiti, 2630 And fedde it wel and clohen dede. a »oa 
Cursor JIf. 20312 \Vel fed 8c cladd. /bid. 20121 iBnt, huis. 
Add. MS.) App. ii. Naked & hungry sche closed & fedde. 
r 1400 Desir. Troy 774 pai daddehom denly. 1508 Fisher 
259 Commaunded also hU seruauntes to doth hym 
newe. 1(532 Quarles Diz', Fancies iv. ciii. (1660) 173 
Zelustus wears his deaths, as he were dod To frighten 
Crowns, and not to serve his God. 1667 Milton F. L. x. 
219 And thought not much to cloath his Enemies. 1777 W 
Dalrymfle Tresv. Sp. 4- Pori, xxvi, To cloathe all the 
troops. xSdf TEHNysoN Aylmer’s Field 699 The hand that 
. .often toil'd to clothe your little ones, 
b. Constr. with, in. 

ri34o Cursor M. 3675 (Trin.) She. .clad him wip po elopes 
mete, e 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 341 Thoo spake this lady 
clothed al £ grene. 1530 Palsgr. 4S8/1, 1 clothe me in 
sylke. 161X Bible Frov. xxiii. ai Drousinesse shall cloath 
a man with r^ges. 1667 Milton i*. A. x. 216 He clad Thir 
nakedness ndth Skins of Bea.sts. 185a Miss Yonge Cameos 

I. xli 356 His keepers clad him in mean .. garments. 

e. f^. 

C1X75 Lamb. Hem. 53 Heo ..dapeS heom mid ^eoluwe 
clape. e 1300 Ifavelm 1354 Sone it was day, sone he him 
dadde. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 7 Up he rose, and clad 
him hastily. 0x626 Bacon iYew Ail. 14 To cloath them- 
selves with the skins of Tigers, Bears. 1841 Lane Arab. 
His. I. lit He clad himself with the slave's clothes. 

2. intf, (for r^.) To clothe oneself or be 
clothed. 

’SM Gower Cottf, I. 14 The tresor. .Wherof the pouer j 
shuiden clothe And ete and drinke and house bothe. i6ix 
Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 266 Care no more to cloath and eate. 
1853 Landor IForks 1. 446 They lie among coral, and 
clothe in feathers, or are in buff. Ibid. II, 141 He ordered 
men to take no thought of what they put on, and, indeed, 
not to dothe at all. 

■f 3 . tram. To put on as clothing, to don. Ods. 
a 1300 £. E. Psalter cviii. 18 And malloc [cursing] he 
cled als wede. 1382 Wvcuf Ibid., He dadde cursing as 
clothing. 1388 He clothide cursing as a cloth. £1400 

J . Ardernb m Eel, Ant. 1, 191 He did of al his knyghtly 
clothing^ and dadde moumyng clothes. 

4 . By extension: To cover or fit out with armour, 
ornaments, or other things worn on the body, 

1382 Wtclif Ex, xxxiii. 4 And noon was clothid with his 
ournyng hi custom, 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 11 In mighty 
armes he was yclad anon. And silver shield. 16x1 Bible 
Esek. xxAviii. 4 Alt thine armie, horses and horsemen, all 
^ them clothed vdth all sorts of armour. X634 Sir T. 
Herbert 7Va». 88 Their naked armes are only clothed 
with. Bracelets of silver and yvory. 

6. To cover (anything) with a cloth or cloths. 

CX340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Kni. 883 Sone watz telded vp a tapit. 


1399 Langl. Rhh, Redeles iii. 106 pe marchail. .euell coude 
ms Craft, whan he doj^d pe stede. 16x4 Markham Cheap 
mi }' 39 To cloath a horse right. 1703 Pope 

Thebais 607 Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds, 

b. Nant. To rig (a smp, mast, etc.). 

Xfs\Lond. Gas, Na 5235/4 British Sail Cloth, .the Royal 
Navy hath been wholly Clothed with the same, for many 
Years. cx86o H, Stuart Seaman's Catech, 18 What is 
meant by dothing the yards? Fitting them with rigging 
^ the yard arms, and sliues, etc. x88a Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 46 How is a bowspnt clothed? 

6 . irons/. To cover as with clothing, or a& 
clothing does. 

1382 Wyclif job X. ir With fel and flesh thou hast clad 
me. — /sa 1. 3, I shal clothin heuenes with derenesses. 
— Matt. vi. 30 For jif God clothith thus the heye of the 
feeld. CX400 Desir. Troy 1639 Toures . , pat were of heght 
so hoge. .pat the clowdes horn clede in vndene ayre, 1647 
Cowley Clad all in White \. {1669) 13 Thou wilt 

seem much whiter so. Than Winter when 'tis clad with 
«npw. 1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. 218 Cover them [the plants] 
wth Glasses, having cloathed them with sweet and diy 
Moss. 1718 J. Ckamberlayne Reltg. Philos. (1730) IL 
xviii, § 37 Take a lighted Pipe of Tobacco , . doatning it 
with Paper if it be too hot. 1863 Geo, Eliot Romola 1. % 
That portion of the city which clothes the southern bank of 
the river. 

b. Said of vegetation or the like as it covers 
and furnishes the face of the earth, 
c 138s Chaucer L, G,W. Prol. 129 Now hath thatempre 
sonne, .clad yt new again. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. 
vrii. xvE. (149s) 3*3 The sonne cfotheth and renewyth thouer 
parte of therth wyth herbes twygges and floures. x6« 
Bible Px. Ixv. 13 The pastures are cloathed with flockes. 

Fa/" Penit. iit. i. Who clothes the senseless 
Earth, With Woods, with Fruits, with Flow’rs and verdant 
(3rass. Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 136 The land .. is well 
doAed with timber. 183a Hr. Martineau Demerara i. 2 
Coflee plantations clothe the sides of the hills. 

e. Leaves and blossoms are said to clothe trees 
and plants. 

Dryden Virg. Past. iii. 83 The Trees are cloath'd 
With Leai^ 1808 Scott Mann. i. Introd. 44 Will spring 
return . . And blossoms plothe the hawthorn spray ? 1847 
Tendon iv 89 Delaying as the tender ash deWs 

To clothe herself, when all the woods sure green. 


7 . /g‘. a. With immediate reference to the literal 
sense. 

0x300 Cursor M. 802 (Cott.) Quen pai sagh ham self al 
bare, pat welth and blis had cleped ar \.Gott. In welth and 
bliss was clad are], e 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 15 A saule 
pat..es clede in vertus. 1382 Wyclif Isa. lix. 17 He is 
clad with r^twisnesse as with an habirioun. 1535 Cover* 
DALE Ps, cviii. [cix.] 18 He clothed him self with cursynge 
like as with a rayment. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. t, xi. 
Thus he [Man] is also said to be clothed with a Body. 

b. To invest or endue with attributes, qualities, 
or a character. 

x6ix Bible yah xxxix. 19 Hast thou clothed his necke with 
thunder 1621 W. Sclater Tythes 38 Cloathed with 
coeremoniousnesse by the High Priest of our Profession. 
1682 Bunvak Holy War Pref., With such gravity cloath 
every page. 1844 Brougham Brit. Const, i. (1862) xo 
So long as men are clothed with human infirmities. x866 
Bryant Death Slavery u, A glory clothes the land from sea 
to sea. 1880 T. Spalding Ehz.^ Demonol. 39 Spenser has 
clothed with horror this conception. 

c. To endow with power, privilege, or liability ; 
also in Sc. Law, Avith. a husband. 

1754 lE-tSKimPrinc.Sc.LazoitBog) 13 The judicial ratifl- 
cauons of women clothed with husbands, 178B T. jEPrER- 
soN Writ. (iSsgl II. 493 The clauses, .clothing consuls with 
privileges of the law of nations.^ 1789 Bentham Piiuc. 
Legist, xiii. § i Cases in which the individual is clothed with 
great powers. 1827 J. Powell Devises (ed. 3) II. 161 That 
another estate should be cloathed with the same trusts. 
1847 R. Chambers Pep, Rhymes Scoil, (1858) 221 He was 
clotned wi’ a wife and a wean forbye. 

8. fig. With reference to putting on or assuming a 
form or appearance : in early use sometimes ‘ to 
cloak ' under or with an assumed form ; in later 
to represent or embody in a particular form. 

*393 Gower Conf. 1. 6a He [an ypocrite] dotheth richesse 
as men saine Vnder the simplest of pouerte, 1394 Shaks. 
Rkh. Ill, I. iii. 336 And thus I cloath my naked villanie 
With odde old ends, stolne forth of holy Writ 1604 — Oth. 
III. iv. 120 So shall 1 cloath me in a foidd content, x^ 
Saltmarsh Reasons far Vuitie in Some Drops 128 Though 
you have cloathed your selfe in their Apologeticall Narra- 
tion, yet I must deMe with you as your self. 181^ Trol- 
lope He Hnezv xlviii. (1878) 370 [He] struggled hard, but 
vainly, to clothe his face in a pleasant smile. 

b. To put (thoughts or ideas) into words ; to 
express in (or with). 

x 6 ji Milton P. R. ii. 65 Some troubl'd thoughts which 
she in sighs thus clad 1673 Rav yourn. Low C. Pref., Mr. 
Willughby's voyage which he himself would doubtless have 
cloathed with better language, Watts Improv. Mind 
(1801) 212 Clothe those ideas with words, xwx yunrus 
Lett. Ixi. 316 Clothe it in what language you will. X779-8X 
Johnson L. P , DyerV/ks, IV. 212 Cloathing small images 
in great woids. 1840 H. Rogers Ess. I. in. xoa He has 
clothed the determinate quantities of arithmetic in the 
universal symbols of algebra. 

8. Olotbe upon or on. In N. T. a literalism 
of translation ; ? to put on over other clothes ; but 
cf. Ger. ankleiden and late L. superinduere to put 
on. arch. 

x6ix Bible 2 Cor. v, 2 Cesiring to be clothed vpon [eirev- 
SvoaaOat, superindvi'. Wyclif clothed above, Rhem. over- 
clothed, i6th c, vv. clothed] with our house, which is from 
heauen, 1842 Tennyson Godina, Then she rode foith, 
clothed on with chastity. 

Clotbed (klJutsd), ppl, a. [see Clothd p,] 
Covered with, or as with, dotbes, clad. As adj, 
chiefly with well-, ill-, or the like. 

<7X220 Bestiary 150 If he cloSed roan sc. 1647 Crasiiaw 
Poems 118 A well-clothed soul, a 1710 DampieAs Voy. 
III. 1. 297 And those Hills too, so cloath'd with tall Woods. 
X748 De Fods lonr Gt. Brit. II, 245 (D.) A cloathed 
Resurrection-piece, painted by Sir James Ihomhill. XS39 
, Chambers Tour Holland 23/1 Avenues of richm 
clothed trees. 1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk. 193 A mast 
IS said to be clothed when the sail is so long as to reach the 
deck-gratings, 

Glotheless (kldutJlfe), Also 4-6 clothles, 
6-8 cloath.-, [f. CiOTH in its earlier sense of 
clothing, garment + -LESS, Since that sense be- 
came obsolete, Ciotheslbss is substituted by 
some,] Without clothes, destitute of clothing. 

ri386 Chaucer i’xw. T , f 269 In famyne, in thurst, in 
coold and cloothlees [o.n clothles] and ones stoned al- 
‘o the deeth, a 1400 Relig. Pieces Jr. Thornton MS. 
(1867) 9 Clatheles or nakede, c X440 York Myst. xlviii. 287 
ae me cl^de. 1496 Dives 4 Pmtp. 
{w . de W .) 24/1 Ye sholde go sholesse & clothelesse. imi 
R. Turnbull ,W, yames irx Him that hath purse penni- 
lesse: bpdie cloathlesse. xyyj Monthly Rev. XXIII. 571 
w hordes, dotheless, roofless, and ferocious. 1847 

W. E, F oRS'raR in Reid Life 1. 193 Women and children 
almost dotheless. 

Clothexnent. rare. Clothing, raiment. 

® appropriate skeleton in 

associative clothement. 

t C^othen, a. Ohs. [f.CL0THy^. + .BN4l Of 
cloth ; made of cloth, 

XS70 Levins Mmip. Clothen, panneus. 01370 
f -^^^(^841) 15 This clothen breech. 
Clotned} obs. f. Clothier ; var. of Clotter. 
Clothes (klJu-iSz), sh. pi. Forms: i cl£9a8, 
2-3 cla])0s 3-4 elopes, 3- clothes, 6-8 cloaths, 
(north, 3-6 olathes, -is). Also 5-6 (dial. -9) 
close, (5 oloyase, 6 oloese, 7-8 does ; 5 nordt. 
clase, i'f. 6dais, 8 olayis, 8-9 daiae, Claes; 
also 4-5 otethiB) dese. [The original plnral of 
Cloth :- 0 E. dd-Vas, ME. clo-thes’, thefremainr 


ing in the (originally) open syllable, and the p 
becoming tS between vowels, as in clothe vb., cloth- 
ing, etc., and subsequently changing final r to z : 
cf. tnith, truths, staff, staves, etc. As the singular 
cloth is not now used in the sense of 'a garment ’, 
and has leceived a new plural cloths for its extant 
sense, clothes remains a collective plural, without a 
singular ; to express the latter, a phrase, such as 
‘ article of clothing or another word, such as 
‘ garment ’, is used. 

The distinction cloths, clothes, is chiefly of the 19th c. 
The ordinary 18th c. spelling was cloaths (pronounced with 
ft), as in c/ortrA= C lothe vb. 

Almost immediately after the reduction of the ME. dissyl- 
labic form to one syllable, by change of -es to -s, the S 
began to disappear in pi enunciation in all the dialect types, 
as shown by the spellings close, does, etc. (from clothes), 
clase, clais{e, does, etc. (from north, dathes), dcse (from 
dethes). These forms are still dialectal, and dose (klv^z) 
is frequent as a vulgar or careless pronunciation oi clothes. 
All these phenomena are paialleled in other Germanic 
dialects, e, g, MHG. kleit, pi. kleider, MDu. elect, p). 
elide, EFris. kltd, pi. kUr (for kitder), WFris. klaed, pi. 
Mean, NFris. kl&ia, pi. klAe, Saterland klAth, pi. klOder, 
Wangeroog kUt, pi. klbder. 

Examples of the reduced plural : 

<7x400 Destr. Troy 774 Vppoii clese. <7x460 Ttmndey 
Myst , yacoh 46 Mete and foode And close to body. 1516 
Pluntpton Corr. Introd. X24 To heaie the charge of hii 
close, xsj^ Inv. Ch, Goods, Staff, in Ann. Dioc. Lichf. 
(1863) 16, ij alter close. XS63 T. Gale Antidot, n. 26 Warme 
cloese. 1673 Overseej/s Acc, in Canterb.Press 27 June 7/3 
To Mr. frind for does for willan paiker. X729 Swift Grand 
Question Debated 138 Molly and T have thrust in our nose 


other respects she was scanty of clothes.] ’ 

1 . Covering for the person ; wearing apparel ; 
dress, raiment, vesture. 

c888 K. J&\.v«s.xs Boeth. xvii, W*pnu, and mete, ande.ilo, 
and cla)>as. <7 xooo Ags. Ps. xliv. 10 [xlv. 8] Myrrc, and 
gutta, and cassia dropiaS of jiinum claftum Ik'esp. Ps. 
hre^lum]. <7 1203 Lay. 2367 Muchel col, and claSes iiiowe. 
0x223 After. R. 14 Of ower cloftes Iv.r. claftes] & of swuche 
hinges ase fter abuten ualleS. 1297 R, Glouc. (1724) 566 
Cope & ojier cIo|>es. a 2300 Cursor M. (Gott ) 15025 Sum 
ban kest)>airclelhes dune. x388WyCLiFM<»r/.xAii.x2 Freend, 
hou entndist thou hidir withut bride clothis? 1^3 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Fvj, She . . arayed her with clothes of gold 
and flourynge of ryche ermynes. 13x3 Moke Rich. Ill, 
(1041) 192 Cloathes of gold. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 
636 Thair lynning claithis. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. x. i. 
229 Maister, ha’s my fellow Tranio stolne yoiu cloathes? 
1676 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1S7S) xiB All y» Guards 
in new cloths, 1736 Fielding Peuguin ii. i. Provided I 
wear line cloaths. X747 Wesley Print. Physic (1765) 
Introd. 21 The fewer Cloaths any one uses, the haidier 
he will be. xBo8 A. Parsons Trav. iii. 31 Being Sunday, 
everybody had their holiday cloaths on. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart, Res. i. xi. The essence of all Science lies in the Philo, 
Sophy of Clothes. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth 
VHts. (Bohn) II. 68 A coarse lope rules throughout all Eng- 
lish souls if you have merit, can you not show it by your 
good clothes, and coach and horses ? 

fig. 1635 Earl Orrery Par-then, (1676) 8 But not to dress 
a true story in cloaths of a Romance. 

b. Often in comb, with a substantive or adj. in- 
dicating purpose, etc,, as hed-, body-, church-, 
swaddling-clothes, etc. (See under these words.) 

623 Cunae, cild claSas. 1383 Vestry 
Bfcs, (Surtees) so Wasliinge the chuiche clothes, v<f. 

c. ^ec. Applied to linen and other clothing which 
is periodically washed. (See also combinations.) 

*39* Trevisa De P. R. x. x. (1495) 379 Asshes . . 

helpyth to wasshynge of clothes. 1398 Shaks. Merry JV 
m. V. 100 To carry mee in the name of foule Cloathes to 
patchet-lane. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 68 When there is 
but httle moisture in the air the clothes dry quickly. Mod. 
°®®ding the clothes to the wash, A laundress with a basket 
of clothes. 

t d. To be in any onds clothes : to be in his place 
or position, to be he. (Cf. in his coat, skin, shoesl) 

x^ Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 20 How we would wish to be 
dealt with if we were in his cloathes. 

2 . Short for Swaddling-clothes. (Cf. Clouts.) 

<7 X340 Hampole Prose Tr. 5 Laid in a crybe and lapped in 
clathis. 2382 Wyclif Luke ii. 7 Sche childide her firste 
him in clothis. 1342 Coverdale 
Old Faith Wks. 1844 I- x, 71 He [Christ] as a very man 
was wr!inn(>,1 m /.Int-Lao .-l- - 


3 . Short for Bed-olothes. 

0X^ Cursor M. 8599 (Cott.) pair dathes \Trin. bed- 
dyw] was sa gnede and fa. 1463 Bury Wills (Camd. Soc.) 
23 the clothes of myn that longe to ys bedde that she hath 
loyenin. xffti Richmond. (1853) 167 Ye cloiths of ye 
geste be^e. 1399 SHAra. Hen. V, ii. iii. 24 So a bad me lay 
miire Clothes on his feet. <7x720 Prior Poeuis{\.\ She 
turned ®ach way her fi ighted head Then sunk it dfeep be- 
neath the clothes. ^ 

^ Ear clothes, cloath(e')s =c\oQis, see Cloth. 

4 . aiirih. and Comb., as clothes-broier, -chest, 
-monger, -spoiling, -swimming, -thatch, etc. ; 
clothes-bag, -basket, a receptacle for clothes, 
etc., esp. those for the wadi ; olothea-dummy, a 
lay figure used to exhibit clothing on ; clothes-line, 
-rope, a cord or wire on which to hang out 
washed clothes to dry; olothes-louse, a species of 
fonse which iofeats the clothes of the uncleanly, a 
body-louse; clothea-maiden (dial^ =» clothes- 
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horse ; clothes-man, a dealer in clothes, esp. cast-ofF 
or second-hand clothes; clothes-peg, -pin, a forked 
wooden peg used to fasten linen on a clothes-line ; 
clothes-post, -prop, a post, or prop for a clothes- 
line ; olothes-soreen, a clothes-horse ; olothes- 
stiok, -tongs, a stick or tongs used by washer- 
women for turning or lifting linen while boiling ; 
clothes - wringer, a machine for wringing or 
straining the water out of washed clothes. Also 
Clothes-bhush, -house, -moth, -pbess. 

1879 E. Garrett Hmse by Works I. 78 The discarded 
collar and cuflk of yesterday were already in the ♦clothes- 
bag. i8a8 J. w. Croker in Croker Papers (1884) 1 . xiii. 
404 Put into the dirty *clothes basket. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. in. vi, That happy middle-state, which leaves to the 
♦clothes-broker no hope either of sale or of purchase. 1871 
Smiles Charac, x. (1876) 283 A*clothes.duramy at a tailor's 
door. *830 Marryat Kin^s Own xli, I see two poles for 
‘^clothes-lines, X884 Mcaich. Exam. 21 Nov. 3/4 'To. .hang 
all the clothes, etc., on stands like latge ♦clothes-maidens to 
be aired and fumigated, a 1845 Barham /nrol. JLeg-., Merck. 
Ven. Moral, When they deal with old ♦cuothesmen. 1S68 
Yates Rock Ahead m. vii, A Jew clothesman going his 
rounds. x868 Sat. Rev. 24 Oct. 548/1 Pretexts invented by 
the art of the decorator and the ♦clothesmonger for making 
fortunes out of the folly of women. 1825 Hone Every-Day 
Bk. I. 701 He turned a sunbeam into a ♦clothes-peg. iSSs 
EarvardMem. Bio^ II. 21 Short sticks about as Targe as 
♦clothes-pins. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. v. Clothes nave 
made Men of us; they aie threatening to make ♦Clothes- 
screens of us. 1832 — Rcmiti. I. z6 The mere clothes-screens 
of rank. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 159 The 
sopping, the drying, the *clothes-spoiling, the cold-catching, 
and all the small evils of a summer shower. x88x Daily News 
6 jfune6/8 For those who would like to practise tumbling in 
the water and Mothes swimming. 1831 Carlyle Sart, 
Res. I. viii. These considerations of oui *Clothes-thatch. 

t Clo*thesac!k. Obs. Also -sakke, -sake. 
A bag for clothes ; a poitmanteau. 

1393 Chait.Rich. II, iaDncange'i.v., xvisellas, xClothe- 
sakkes, duo paiia cofrarum. Manti. ^ Honseh, E.xp. 
(1841) 37 a Paid for makenge of ij. keps for the tronke and 
the clotnesake, vjrf. Hall Chron. (1S09) 283 [Edward 
IV] entered into the Shippe without bagge or bagage, without 
Clothesacke or Male. 

Clcthes-brush. A stiff brash used for freeing 
clothes fiom dirt or dust. 

lyaii Crouch Viesu Brit. Oust. 124 (Chambeis) We say a 
round, a flat, or a square brush, clothes-brush, head-brush, 
etc. sZyslmiQViEii£etuA.<X,.),lt. smooths a man’s heart 
like a clothes-brush, wipes away the dust and dirt, and sets 
all the nap right. 

Clo'tnes-horse.. An upright wooden frame 
standing upon legs, with horizontal bars on which 
clothes aie hung out to dry or air. 

1806-7 J- BEREsroRD Miseries Hum, Xt?i(i8a6) xix. xviii. 
229 You look like a clothes-horse with a great-coat stretched 
out upon it, just 1 eady for the rattan. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Boz, jIackney-coacA Stands (p,), We keep no hoise but a 
clothes-hoise. 1883 J. Hawthorne Dost I. 60 Wringing 
out a towel and spreading it out on the clothes-horse 
to dry. 

Clotbesless (kloR'Oz|les), a. [An alteration of 
the cailier Clothbless, after Clothes.] Without 
clothes ; destitute of clothing. 

1868 Morning Star 24 Feb. 1873 Tristram Moah xviii. 
360 We turned out to find Johnson lying clothesless and 
tentless. x88o Miss Bird Japan I. 332 The whole clothes, 
less population stood, .in front of the house. 

Hence ClotliesleBBuesB. 

1883 Daily News 26 Feb. 5 In favour of the superior com- 
fort of clotheslessness. 1887 H Knollys Sk. Life Japan 
16 This clotheslessness . . I cannot call it indecent in our 
sense of the terra. 

Clo‘1tlieS'-31LOtlL> A small moth, infesting 
houses, the larva of which is very destructive to 
woollen fabrics, feathers, furs, etc,, on which it 
feeds, and of which it forms its chrysalis case. 
The name comprises several species of Tinea. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. Tinea, Making themselves 
cases of different mateiials in the manner of tM Tin^ or 
cloaths moth while in the worm state. *836-0 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 867/1 Minute species, among which are the de- 
structive clomes-moths. 1883 H. C. M‘'Cook Tenants Om 
F arm 87 Pellimella, the only ‘ clothes-moth ' known m the 
United States. 

Clo*if]ies-pvess< [see Fbess j/a] 

1. A receptacle for clothes ; properly a shelved 
recess or movable chest or case in which clothes 
are kept folded ; but also sometimes applied to 
a wardrobe in which they are hung up unfolded. 

1713 Mrs. CcNTLtVRE Woiider r* i. (Jod.), When sheheaid 
your voice, she lan into the clothspress. 1822 W. Irving 
Braceb. (1840) 456 Furnished with clothes-presses, and 
mighty chests of (frawers. ^ 

a. An apparatus for pressing various textile 
fabrics. 


Clothier (kl?i-' 8 i 3 i). Forms: 4-6 olother, 
5 olothyer, 6 -ear, -yar, 6 - clothier. [Originally 
clother-, the form in -ier being apparently assimi- 
lated to words in which this ending is etymolo- 
gical : see -ibb.] One engaged in the cloth trade : 
a. A makPT of woollen cloth ; b. esp. One who 
performs the operations subsequent to the weaving 
{arch .) ; c. A fuller and dresser of cloth {U. .S'.) ; 
d. A seller of cloth and men’s clothes. 

1362 Langl. P. pi, a. XL 18 But hit beotcardet] with Coue. 
rise as clobers dob heor wolle. 1377 Ibid. B. x. 18 As clotheros 
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kemben here wolle. c 1470 Pol. Poems (1839) II. 285 Yt ys 
necessary to every clothyer. c 1513 Cocke LorelVs B. (1843) 
g Waxechaundelers, clothers, and grocers. 1333-4 Act 23 
Hetu VIII, c. 18 {title), Clothears, or makers of wollen 
clothes. 1338 Starkey England i. iii 94 The Clothyaiys 
of Englond. 1372 Gascoigne Fruits Warre Ixiii, The 
clothier coyns by carding locks of wooll. 1647 Clarendon 
Nist. Reb. vi. (1843) 346/r Leeds, Hallifax, and Bradford, 
three very populous, and rich Towns . . depending wholely 
upon Clothiers, 1828 Websttr, Clothier, inEngli^authors, 
a man who makes cloths . In this sense, I believe, it is not 
used in the United States ; certainly not in New-England. 
In America, a man, whose occupation is to full and dress 
cloth. 1843 Penny CycL XXVIL SSS/a The master-clothier 
. .employs in all the different processes through which die 
wool passes in the course of manufacture, distinct classes of 
persons, who sometimes work at their own houses, and 
sometimes in the factory of the master-clothier. 1869 Baring- 
Gould Orig. ReUg. Belief so A tailor and a dothier, 1883 
C. British Aim. Comp.o\ In some parts of the 

country identical titles are very differently applied. Among 
the double meanings . . [are] Clothier for Cloth-maker 01 
Clothes-dealer, 

Comb. Clothier-bee = Cakdeb-bbe. 

1864 InielL Obsera. No. 34. aSi The solitary clothier-bee. 
Clo'thi^, V. rare, irons. To clothe. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones vin. viii, Bred up, and fed, and 
clothified. 

Clothing (klJu-tJiq), vbl. sb. [f. Clothe ».] 

1. The action of covering or providing with 
clothes; dressing. 

e 1200 Ormin 19064 Inn etinng and inn drinnklnng ec, I 
clabinng and i trowwbe. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Ai^.) 100 
Suche thyngys as longed to her leuyng and clothyng. 1391 
Shaks. I Hen. VI, v. i. 34 For cloathing me in these graue 
Ornaments. 1884 Tablet 11 Oct. 592/2 The ‘ clothing ’ of 
two postulants of the Order of Mercy. 

b. fig. Investiture ; endowment. 

1876 Digby Real Prop. iii. 129 The clothing the donee with 
the actual possession of the land. 
w2. concr. Clothes collectively, apparel, dress. 

c 1273 Lay. 3187 Ich be wole hire M-wete, mid seolue hire 
dobing [c 1203 claSen]. a 1300 Cursor M. 4633 (Cott.) And 
clahtyng on him lette he fall, c 1440 York Myst, xxiii 97 
His clothyng is white as snowe. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
vn XX. § 3 Holiness and purity . . do much more adorn a 
bishop, than his peculiar foim of clothing. 16x1 Bible Mark 
xii. 38 Beware of the Scribes, which loue to goe in long 
clothing. x86a Rdskin Muncra P, (1880} 11 Articles of 
bodily luxury, including clothing. 

+b. Bed-clothes. Obs. 

a 130a Cursor M. 8599 (Gott.) fair clothing \Trin. bed- 
dyng, Cott. clathes] was sua nede and fa. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog, 11. 33 Their sldn forms excellent cloathing 
both for the bed and the body. 

t o. An article of dress, a garment. Obs. 

1388 'NtcxjvMatt, ix. 16 No man puttith a clout of bostous 
clothe into an olde clothing [1382 clothe]. 

+ d. Livery, uniform ; a Livery Company. Obs. 
14x8 in Archives of Grocer's Company i. 117 And all 
tho that beyn in the Clothinge schulle paye ij*. vi'h 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. eexlii. 276 Euery man in the cloth- 
ynge of his crafle. 1529 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 
252 The Maysters . . shall nott . . Admytt any person ynto 
the Clothyng or lyuerye of the same Mystere, withoute, etc. 
x6oi in Rec. Borough Nottingham (1889) IV. 256 Itt ys 
ordered that the Aldermen, the Conncell, and the Cloath- 
Inge shall wayte on Maister Mmor on Blake Monday 
yearely to Saint Ane Well. 16x0 B, Jonson Alch, i. iii. 
This summer, He will be of the clothing of his companie. 
e. transf. s.ss^fig, 

a X340 Hamtole Psalter x. 7 pat comes in clathynge of 
meknes. xsyo Spenser Sheph, Cal. Sept. 137 They.. with 
sheepes clothing doen hem disguise. 1710 Swift Tatler 
No. 230 ? 9 Words are the Cloathing of our Thoughts. X830 
Lyell Princ, Geol. I. 99 The., clothing of the mammoth. 

3, A covering or casing of cloth, or the like, 
b. Mech. = Clbading 2 . 

42x789 Burney Nist, Mus. (ed. a) I. Ix. 150 Though the 
cloathing of the jacks be in close contact with all the strings. 
i88x Miss Braddon A sph, ix. xio Her boat . .was drawn up 
under cover, and carefully protected by linen clothing. _ 

c. Naut. Sails ; * me rigging of the bowsprit ’. 
1798 J. Wooldridge in Naval Chron. (1799) I. 80 All the 

timbers, and part of the cloathing, all the rigging, x88b 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 61 47 The clothing of bowsprits are 
now all fitted with either wire or chain strops. 
f4. = Cloth-making. Obs. 

1348 Act 2 ^sEdw. VI,c.S3 §7 Every Person exercising 
Merchandises, Bargainingand SeUiDg, Clothii^, Handicraft 
or other Art or Faculty. X64X in Rushw. Nist. Coll. iii. 
(1692) I. SS3 Several Towns there, where cloathing wm 
exercised. 1662 Fuller Worthies {1840)1, 442 Clothing is 
plied in this city with great industry and judgment. 

5. attrib. a. Engaged in or concerned with the 
making and selling of cloth, 
i5j>4 Norden Spec. Brit,, Essex (1840) 9 Ther are within 
this shire theis especiall clothing townes. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. vn. (1843) 401/1 The clothing parts of Somerset- 
shire. 1^ Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) *59 Prejudicial to 
the CIothmg-Trade of the Kingdom in general. x694^Lut- 
TRELL Brief Rel. (1857) HI* 39* The English and DutA 
cloathing snips were come to that citty [Smyrna], 1739 B. 
l/lKsmn Nat, Hist. Eng. 1. 119 Exported in the Fleece to the 
cloathing parts of Enriand. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVIL 351 
The Westfeding of Yorkshire, the most important clothing- 
district in England, exhibits an area of nearly 40 miles by 
20 occupied by clothing towns and villages, 
b. Of or for clothes. 

C1830 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) X3j Marine clothing-room 
. .to receive the clothing of the marines. 1833 Stocqueler 
Military Enciycl, 64/2 Colonels of regiments draw off- 
reckonings, or clothing allowance. Mod. They belong to a 
clothing-club, 


GloMhOxig, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iiig 2.] That 
clothes, investing, enveloping. 

X483 Cath. Atigl. 67 Cletbynge, vestiens, amteens. x668 
Culpepper & Cole Barihol. Anat. iii. Introd, 127 Ibe 
parts, .are some of them external and cloathing, others in- 
ternal and contained 

Clo’thless, a. 

+ 1. Earlier form of Clotheless, q. v. 

2. Without a cloth (e.g. a tablecloth). 

1866 Harvard Mem. Biog. I. 267, I sat at the head of the 
mess-table made, of cracker-boxes, and clothless. 

Clotblet (kl^plel). [f. Cloth -h -LET.] A small 
piece of cloth ; e. g. one used as the vehicle of a 
pigment or dye. 

*839 Gullick & Timbs Painting los The pigments. .were 
commonly preserved by steeping small pieces of linen cloth 
in the liquid dyes — hence called 'clothlet colours'. 

Clo‘tb.-maker. A maker of woollen cloth. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Sam. viii. 13 Oynement makers, and fier 
makers, and clothmakers [1388 bakeris; Viilg. panificas]. 
£1470 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 285 Merchaundes and cloth- 
makers. .The wyche makythe the porejlle to morae and 
wepe 1323 Fitzherb. Hush, § 146 If she haue no woll of 
her owne, ^e maye take wol to spynne of clothe-makers. 
1779 J Haich {title), A hint to the Dyers and Cloth Makers. 
X883 [see Clothier]. 

So Cloth-maklugr, the making of cloth. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 447 A good wif was thei of biside 
Bathe.. Of cloothmakyng she hadde swich an haunt She 
passed hem of ypres and of Gaunt. X309-X0 Act i Hen. 
VIII, Preamb., To leve the occupacion of Clothmakyng. 
*599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 162 All the deceits in Cloth- 
making. 

Clothred, obs. and dial. f. Clottebed ppl. a. 
Clo'th-Work. Work done in cloth, or of the 
nature of cloth ; bookbinders’ work in cloth. 

1674 Grew Anat, Plants in. i. iv, § 15 The close parts of 
the [bone] Lace, which they call the Cloth-Work. 1883 
Bookseller 5 Mar. 306 Cloth work executed in the most 
artistic style. 

Clo tb.-'WO:rker. A maker or manufacturer 
of woollen cloth. 

Cloth-workers' Company, the twelfth of the great livery 
companies of the City of London. 

*5®8(Jsin‘ *8) to* clothworkers' of City of London. 

1349 Act 3 ^ 4 Edw. VI, c. 2 § 9 The Waidens of the 
Clothworkers, or two of them at the least. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens u. xxxv, 193 It , . is knowen of the Clothworkers 
and Drapers. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylors Pastorall 
Wks. Ill, 54/2 No Cloth no Clothier, no Clothier no Cloth- 
worker, Fuller, Tucker, Shearman, Draper. 1666 Pepys 
Diary 6 Sept., To see Clothwoikers* Hall on fire these three 
days and nights. 1839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 118/2 In the City 
of London theie are 89 companies .. the first twelve are 
called the Twelve Great Companies . . 12, Cloth-workers. 
So Clo'tli-wo rkinff. 

155X Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 44 Let clothe- 
workinge be renewed. x6ix Cotcr., Draperie, draperie; 
cloatb-selling, cloth-working. 

Clo’tby (kl^Ji), a. [f. Cloth + -y1.] Of the 
nature or consistence of cloth. 

X776 WiTHFRiNG Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 307 Pileus brown 
. .soft and clothy. 18x9 H. Busk Banquet iii. 474 On the 
stem bel oA' The clothy button lifts its head of snow. 
Clo't^yard. The yard by which cloth was 
meaiuied : chiefly in Cloth-yaid shaft, applied in 
ballads to an arrow of the long bow. 

This is now the statute yard of 36 inches ; according to 
Act 3 & 4 Edward VI c. 2 | 8 * cloth was to bee meten and 
measured by the yard, adding to every yard one inch of 
the rule '. 

c X463 Cheoy Chase 93 (MS. x6th c.) An arow, that a. cloth 
yarde was lang, to the narde stele halyde he [1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. vi. 88 That fellow handles his bow like a Crow- 
keeper ; draw mee a Cloathiers yard.] a 1631 Drayton 
Robin Hoodfffsxsq not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard 
long. 1B05 Scott Last. Minstr. iv. xv. A cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn's yew. 1837 Hughes Tom 
Brown i. (1871) 1 With the yew bow and cloth-yard shaft 
at Cressy and Agincourt. 

Clot-iron, -leather: see Clout 8. 
t Clo't-pate. Cbs. = Clod-fate. 

1640 Wizard (N.), Me.. she cald clowne, clotpate, log- 
gerhead. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv. xi. 245 Dunces, and 
clot-pates. 

Clot-poU, -pole. [cf. Clodpoll.] 

+ 1. {plot poll, clot-.) Athickor ‘wooden’ head. 
161X Shaks. Cyrnh. iv. iL 184, 1 ^ue sent Clotens Clot- 
pole downe the streame . . his Bodie's hostage For his re- 
tume. 

2. {clotpoU, -pole) A Clod-pole, blockhead, dolt. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. 11. i. 128 , 1 will see you bang’d like 
Clotpoles. 163a Brome North, Lasse i. vi. As I bade you, 
Clotpoll ? 183® Browning Pacchiarotto 24 Who shieldest 
the rogue and the clotpoll 1 

Clotted (klp'ted),^/. a. [f. Clot ». -f-BD.] 

1. Gathered into clots, clods, or lumps ; coagu- 
lated, thickened. 

x6o3 Sylvester Du Bartas i, ih ,,34 The clotted Mud. 
1636 Massinger Baslful Lover in. iii, Wash off The clotted 
blood. x8oi Southey TAalaba vii. xvi. Off he shook the 
clotted earth, 1870 Bryant Iliad I. v. 174- 
b. Clotted cream : ss Clouted-obeam, q.v. 

1878 Oxford Bible-Helps 137 The Hebrews, .made a kind 
of clotted cream by subjecting new milk to fermentation. 

2. Stuck together in or with clots ; covered with 
dots (of blood, etc.). 

X723 Pope Oefyss. xv, 568 The clotted feathers. X804 J. 
Grahame Saihathy^S Ihe clotted scourge hangs hardening 
in die shrouds. 01839 Poems (1864) 1, 199 With a 

gash beneath bis clotted hair. 
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tCloilter, si. Obs. rare. [f. CiOTTEB 0. : _cf. 
the variants Chidder, and Clutter.] Formation 
of clots, coagnlation in a soft mass. 

1658 A. Foxtr. IP'tniz' Sur^. n.vi. 61 AWoundina joynt 
cannot endure !>ach great clutter as that which is in the 
flesh. 1668 CuLPEPPEa & Cole Bartfiol. Anat. i. xxviii. 68 
This, or that determinate clotter of the Seed. 

tClo'tter, V. Obs. Also 5 cloter, clotlier. 
[Frequentative and diminuth'e fiom Clot®.: cf. 
batter, stutter, etc. Cf. also Cloddeb, Clutter, 
both app. in their origin variants of this,] 

1 . intr. To run together in clots, to coagulate. 
Also trails. To curdle or coagulate. (The two 
constructions meet in the pa, pple., which was 
originally intransitive.) 

ct386 [see Ciottebed .1 X481 Caxton Reyiiard xx5.iv. 
(Arb.1 too Moche fylth doterd in gobettis. £1490 Promp. 
Pam. 83 (MS. K) Cloteryn, as blode or other lyke [1499 
PVHSOK, eloderyn], coagnlo, 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. 2 
(1643) iig The matter .. meeting with wet vapours, .clot- 
tereth together, xyoo Dryden Palamon^^ Arc, 11. 577 
The gore congealed was dottered in his hair. 

2 . fig. and transf. To huddle together or up. 

*S 37 "SA Papers Hen. VIIT, II. 497 It were goode to ex- 

amyn the causels of ther dyspleasors. .for yf it he clottend 
up in an hohyll shoffe, ther endure amytie and conformy tie, 
hut as long as ye shalbehere. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xix. I Ihe heavens, .are not dottered together by chaunce. 
Hence t Olo'ttering vbl. sb. 
x6xi CoTCRr, Concretion, compaction.. curding, clotter- 
ing, fastening together. 

T Clottered (hlp'taid), ppl. a. Coagulated in 
clots ; covered with clots ; = Clotted, arch. 

C1386 Chaucee Knt's. T. 1887 The dothered [v.r clot- 
eredie. clolnred, clotred] hlood .. Cornipteth and is in his 
bouU ylafb 1557 North DmU Princes 216 h/i That clot- 
tered daye. 1360 W. Baldwin Fun. Edw. VI, Caves of 
snow and clottred yse, 1567 Drant Horacds Episi, it. LG v, 
Better speach the clottred dotte of duncerie brought to 
nowght. tggS Chapman //rW tv, 231 The clotcer’d blood he 
sucks. 1640 J. Gower OvUs Fest. t. 17 The clottered 
ground was strewed with hones. i8a8 Scott F M. Perth 
xxii, The wounds [shall] renew their clatter’d flood. 

+ Clo'ttery, a. Obs. rare-'^, [f. Clotter sb. 

I- -T i.J Clotty, cloddy. 

1567 Drant Horaee's Epist. i.xiv. Ev, The glebie fielde, 
and dottiie glebe with mattock thou must tame, 

Clottiuesa (kl^'tines). rare. [f. Clotty + 
-NESS ] Clotty quality or condition. 

1877 Blackmorb Eremei III. liii. 3x8 Scum on the gravy, 
or cfottiness. 

Clotting (klfiiq), vbl. sb. The action of the 
vb. Clot, in various senses. 

x6oi Holland xvnr. xix, (R.), Land, .which, .needs 
the great harrowes and clotting. 1867 Smyth SailoPs 
Wo^-hh,, Clotting, a West country method of catching 
eels with worsted thread. x88a J, W. Legg Etle go The 
clotting of the blood in the vessels. x88x Raymond mining 
Ghss., Clotiing^, the sintering or semi-fusion of ores, 
b. Comb., as clottiug-beetle, t clotting-mall 
(-maule, -mell), a clod-mall. 

1483 Caih. A itgl. 68 A Clottyng malle, occaiorgun. 1620 
Markham Fnrew. Husb. ir, xv. (1668) 68 What dots you 
cannot break with your Harrows.. you sliall break with 
your clotting-beetle. x6f.x Best Farm. Bks. <1856) 138 Two 
or three men with clottinge melles to hreake them small, 
X834 Brit, Hnsb. 1 , 314 Any large lumps remaining, .should 
he broken with mdlet^ or dottuig-beetles. 

ClO’ttingy 0 . [see -mo 2,] That clots, 
X784 E. Terningham Alisia in Evans O, Ball. II. xliii. 255 
To view die raven . .Drink up the clotting hlood. 

Clotty (klp'ti), a. [f.CLOT jA + .y!.] Full of 
clots, inclined to clot; + formerly also = C loddy. 

xsag Fitzherb. Husb. § 15 If the barleye grounde . . be 
dotty, it wolde be beaten with malles. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
r. xviii, 28 Cllottie & congded hloud. x666 (I. Harvdy 
Mprb, At^l, (J.), The matter expectorated is thin, and 
mixed with thick, clotty, bluish streaks. 1677 Earl Orrery 
Art ^ War The upper part of the [Gun] Powder in the 
Cask weak p_d clotty. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 307 If the land 
he . . clotty, it is . .advantageons to pass a light 1 oiler over it, 

II Gloture (kUtwr). [a, F. cWiure OF. closture 
L. claustfira, a variant of clattsiira, influenced 
by claustr-tem, or by the more numerous words in 
-tura : see -ure.] The French word for the action 
of closing, applied (among other things) to the 
closing of a debate in the French Assembly by will 
of a majority. Thence sometimes applied to the 
Closure in the British House of Commons at its 
first proposal, and (by opponents) after its intro- 
duction in 188a, 

187X Edin. Rev. Jan, 74 Before the establishment of the 
cloture ui the French Chamber. x88x Spectator 22 Jan. 108 
Might not an unscrupulous party chief , . use the cloture to 
arrest necessary discussion. x88a Standard 11 Nov. 5/1 
The spirit whidi finds its expression in the Cloture is iden- 
tical with that wMch animates the Cancua 
Hence Clotnre v. trans. and intr. {colloq^ 
x886 Pall Mall G. a Sept, 7/1 To try his hand at cloturing 
upon the new Irish party. 1887 Shaw Lefbvre in Ho. 
Comm, {Daily News 10 Mar. 3/3), The shutting out of all 
subsequent amendments to the one clotured. 1887 Col, 
Nolan ibid, (Pall Mall G. 24 May n/i), You are cloturing 
vs in order to make a Whitsun holiday. 

Clctweed. rare. [f. Clote sb. + Weed.] The 
Bur-weed, Xanthium Strumarium. 

x8o^ Med. yrul. XII. 231 .Lesser burdock. 

Burdock clottweed. 

Clouch, obs, form of Clutoh sb. and v. 


Cloud (klaud), si. Forms : i clrid, 3 olud, 
clod, (3-4 olode, elude, eloyd, kloude), 4-6 
olowd(e, 4-7 oloude, 5-8 clowd, cloud, (6-9 
Sc. olud). [In the sense ‘rock, hill’ OE. had 
chid m., early ME. cliid, later cloud’, and this 
also occurs in ME. in the sense ‘ clod’ (which may 
actually be as old or older than i). The current 
sense, 3, is found first in end of I3lh c. and is app. 
the same word, applied to a ‘ cumulus’ in the 
sky. OE. chid was on OTeut. type *khtdo-z 
(pre-Teut. type *gluto'-') f. same root as Clod, 
the original sense being 'mass formed by ag- 
glomeration, cumulus’. In Sc. the vowel was 
shoitened at an early date, giving chid (now klpd).] 


I. Obsolete senses, 
f 1 . A mass of rock ; a hill. 

c 893 K. AiLFRED Ores. vi. ii, Cludas feollon of muntum. 
fiooo Mlcric Gram. ix. xxviL (Z.) $3 Rupee, clud. — 
xxviiL 55 Collis, heorh oS 3 e clud. C1200 Ormik 2656 jho 
..forananUppinntillhe3heclndes‘!. ctBogLAY. 8699 Swioe 
was be hul bi-clused mid eludes of stane. Ibid. 21939 Heo 
ut of cluden . . cornea [c 1273 hii cropen vt of cloudes]. Ibid, 
31880 pat folc. .wuneden in pecluden. et 1250 Owl ^ Night. 
1001 (Jnarres and eludes, 1300-40 Cursor M. 22695 Pe 
eludes [v. r. cloudes, ctodes] to pe se sal rin For to hid pam 
pai-in. 

+ 2 . A consolidated mass of earth or clav, = 


Clod, 2, 3, 3 b, 

a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. 44 Wormes woweth under 
cloude. C1460 Cov. Myst, 402 Surgentes dicant, Ha 1 a I 
a ! cleve asunder Je clowdys of clay. 

II. Extant senses. 

3 . A visible mass of condensed watery vapour 
floating in the air at some considerable height 
above the general surface of the ground. 

Clouds are commonly classified in four kinds, cirrus, 
cumulus, siratus,saA. nimbus', with intermediate kinds, as 
cirro.cumulus, etc. See these words. _ 
a X300 Cursor M. 2580 (CotL) A uoice Jban thoru a clod 
[v. r. cloud, cloude] said. Ibid. 16267 For to climbe pe 
dudes all pe sunn sal haf pe might, n 1300 Fragm. Pop. 
Se, (Wright) 207 Ther-as the blake clouden beoth, and other 
wederes heoth also. <1x340 Hamfolc Psalter xvli. 13 
Clowdes of pe aeire. c 1400 Destr, Troy 12471 The cleie 
aire ouercast with cloudys. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 84 Clowde 
of pe skye, nubes, nubecula. 1^3 Douglas AEneis xiii. x. 
13 fed. 1710) Ane huge bleis of flatuhys brade doun fel 
Furth of the cluddis. 1393 Skaxs. 3 Hen. VI, v. iii, 10 
Euery Cloud engendeis not a Storme. 1647 More Song 
Soul II. App. xcii, Vapours, -closely do conspire, ClumpeFd 
in balls of douds. xjsfi-j tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) T. 505 
Another altar exhibits the virgin Mary in the clouds. 
X846 Rusium Mad. Paint, (xSsz) I. ii. in. iii. § 4 Clouds. . 
are not so much local vapour, as vapour rendered locally 
visible by a fall of temperature. 

lb. As a substance (without pl.')x Visible con- 
densed vapour floating high in the air, 

0x3^ Hamfole Psalter cxlvii. 5 Kloude as aske he 
strewis. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. AnewrfsAtlp Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 89 
Yonder bar of cloud that sleeps on the horizon. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 40 Vapour, pievJously unseen, makes its 
appearance as cloud, or mist, or fog. 

c. Often rhetorically used in pi. (also formerly 
in sing.^ for ‘the sky, the heavens’. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 1840a Be-for pat wiperwin sa prud We 
sal stei vp vte ouer pe clode [v, r. dude, cloude, clowde], 
X388 Wyclif Ecclus. XXXV, 20 His preyer schal nei3e til to 
the clowdis. c 1400^^ Destr. Troy 3873 Was neuer kyng 
vnder cloude his knightes more louet. xwi Shaks. Rom, 
^ Jul. IV. V. 74 She is aduan'st Aboue the Cloudes, as high 
as Heauen it selfe. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. 
II. 104 It treads the clouds as securely as the adamant, 
td. Phrase. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 302 He cowde not 
holde hym selfe by the clowdes, syth that his horse had 
faylled hym. 1368 GiiArTON Chren. II. 670 , 1 cannot holde 
by the Cloudes, for though my horse fayled me, surely I 
will not fayle my counterpanion. 

e. As a type of the fleeting or unsubstantial. 

1382 WvcHF Hosea vL 4 Jour mercy as a morew cloude, 
and as dewe erly passynge forth, 1568 Grafton Citron. 
II. 387 Saiyng . . that all which he mistrusted should passe 
nwaye lyke a clowde. 1839 Tennyson Lasicelot ^ Elaine 
880 The bright image of one face, .Dispersed his resolution 
like a doud. 1862 Ruskin MnneraP. (1880) 27 The science 
of Political Economy wouldremain. .the weighing of clouds, 
and the portioning out of shadows. 

4 :. transf. Applied to the two large nebulae {Ma- 
gellanic Clouds ) near the south pole of the heavens ; 
and to the ‘ coal-sack’ {Black Magellanic Clmf) 
at the foot of tlie Southern Cross. 

*SSS Eden Decades W, Jnd. (Arb.) 279 We , . sawe mani- 
festly tiYO clowdes of reasonable bygnesse mouynge abowt 
the place of the pole continually, 1694 Narborough Acc. 
Sm. Late Voy. i. (1711) 48 The two Clouds are seen very 
plainly, and a small black Cloud, which the foot of the Cross 
IS in, is always very visible when the Crosiers are above the 
horizon. 17x0 Bni. Apollo HI. No. as. 2/1 What by 
Mariners are called Magellanic-Clouds. 1867 Smyth 
Saties iV ord-bk,, Coal-sacAs, An early name of some dark 
patches of sky in the Milky Way, nearly void of stars . .The 
largest patch is near the Southern Cross, and called the Black 
Magellamc Cloud. 187a [see Cloudlet]. 

6. iranf. A cloud-like mass of smoke or dust 
floating in the air. 

1382 WvcLiF Lev. xvi, 13 The swete .smellynge spices putt 
^ on the fier, the clowde of hem and the hreeth couer 
Goddis answeryng place. 16x1 BisisEseh. viii. ii A thicke 
of incense went vp. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ui. 
T73 Clouds of Sand arise, 1832 Tennyson Poface of Art, 


A statue . . tossing up . , A cloud of incense . . From out a 
golden cup. J\Iodl Enveloped in n thick, cloud of smoKe. 

"b. 7 'o blow {raise obs.) a cloud : to smoke 
tobacco. {coUoq. or slang.) 

c i6go B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Will ye raise a Cloud, 
shall we Smoke a Pipe? 1823 in Jamieson. 1844 W. H. 
’tA.KXnc.iA.Spm-tsSiAdv. Feuif. ui. (1853! 39 He blew a cloud. 
xBSS [see Blow w. 9 b]. 

e. a- A local appearance of dimness or obscurity 
in an otherwise clear liquid or liansparent body. 

1333 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 88h, Yf they appioche 
unto the hyghest region of the uryne, they be named 
cloudes. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 477 For 
clouds and other pains in the Eye of a Sheeg. 1676 Loud. 
Gas. No. 1134/4 A bright bay Mare , . she hath a dry cloud 
in the right eye, extending to a blindness. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xlii. 11737) 179 Crystal, .without Veins, Clouds, 
Flaws. x8oo tr. Lagrange’s Chetn. I. 237, 0*00003 of the 
sulphate of soda, in the same quantity of water occasions a 
light clouA 1869 Blackmord Loriia D. iii. (ed. 12) 14 
Holding the long glass by the foot, not to take the cloud off. 

b. A patch of indeterminate outline on a sur- 
face of another colour; spec, a dark spot on the 
face of a horse. 

1606 Shaks. Ant, iS- CL in, ii. St Agr. He ha's a cloud in'.s 
face, Eno. He were the woise for that weie he a Iloise. 
1673 Land. Gas. No. 1039/4 A plain iron gray Nag, with a 
cloud in his face. 1676 Ibid. No. 112^4 A giay Marc .. 
with a black cloud on one side of her face. 1702 Pmivi.R 
in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1566 A white Schallop with brown 
(^hesnut Clouds. 

7 . An innumerable body of insects, birds, etc., 
flying together ; hence transf. and fig. a multitude 
(of persons or things), a crowd ; esp. in clotid of 
•witnesses, tr. j/f<poy /lapriipcuo in Ileb. xii. 1. 

1382 Wyclip Heb, xii. i So greet a cloud of wilncssis. 
1S90 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 23 A cloud of cumbrous gnaites doe 
him molest, 1667 Milton P. L. l 340 A pitchy cloud l.)f 
Locusts. 1705 T. Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 112 
A cloud of Informations was brought in by ye Attorney 
General. 1748 Anson's Voy, 11. v. 171 The Spaniards., 
seeing nothing but a cloud of sail in pursuit of them. 1776 
Gibbon Bed. F, I. xxL 60a A cloud of arrow.s was dis- 
charged among the people. 1835 Temny.son Maud 1 iv. 
ix, Wildi his head in a cloud of poisonous flias. <2x882 Ros- 
setti Ballads ^ Sonnets, Sunset Wings, Clouds of starlings. 

8. A light loose-knitted woollen scarf worn liy 
ladies. 

a X877 Annie Thomas Blotted out i. 6 Some cousin who 
is in sole need of a sofa rug, or a counterpane, or a cloud. 

9 . transf. and fig. Anything that obscures or 
conceals ; ‘ any stale of obscurity or darkness ’ (J,), 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xiii, v. The . . arte of lethoiyko 
. .Under cloudes derke and termes eloquent. 1383 Studbes 
Anat. Abuses {iBy0t. 186 And yet. .shall it be don inuisibly 
in a clowde, X638 Ciiilltngw. Relig. Prot. iii. § 24. 138 
The next Paragraph, if it be brought out of the cloucfs. 
1667 Milton P, L. m. 383 Begotten Son . . In whose con- 
spicuous count’nance, without cloud Made visible, th' 
Almighty Father shines. 1732 H. Stewart in Scots Mag. 
(r733> Sept. 45^1 [He] went abroad under cloud of night. 
X828 Scott F, M. Perth iv. They break into our houses 
under cloud of night. 

b. In the clouds ; obscure, mystical ; fanciful, 
unreal ; above the range of ordinary understanding 
(generally combining the notions of obscurity and 
elevation). (Cf. in ihe air, up in a balloon}) 

^ 1649 Selden Laws En^. ii. xxviii. (1739) 134 The reversion 
is in the Clouds, hut the right of Inheritance much more. 173X 
Johnson Rambler No. 176 r 11 They pry into the worlds 
of conjecture, and amuse themselves with phantoms in tho 
clouds. 1832 T. Attwood Sp, 7 May in Life (1883) xiii. sox 
In the clouds were they [the House of Lords] cradled . . in 
the clouds will they die. 

10 . fig. Anything that darkens or oveishadows 
with gloom, trouble, affliction, suspicion ; a stale 
of gloom, etc. ; also, a darkening of the countenance. 

CX430 Lydg. Bockas I. (1544) 14 b, A cloude of small tres- 
pace Made her lorde at her to disdain, a vgjz Knox Hist. 
Ref, Wks. 1846 I. 3 The same clud of ignorance, that long 
hath darkened many realmes. X594 Shaks, Rich. Ill, ii. 1. 
3 All the clouds that lowr’d vpon our house. i6ox Yaring- 
ton Two Lament. Traj, iv. vi. in Sullen O. PL IV, These 
duskie cloudes of thy uniust dispaire. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. XVI. (1843) 8go/i Wrapped up in that melancholic 
Cloud. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. i. 2 A 
cloud arose., up on the affairs of the colony. 1862 Merivald 
Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. lix. 204 A cloud ofsu.spicion hangs 
to this day over the head of the historian. X867 Trollofe 
Chron. Barset II. Ivi. 131 A heavy cloud came upon the 
archdeacon's brow. 

b. Under a cloud : in trouble or difficulties ; out 
of favour ; with a slur on one’s character. 

CX300 Song Lady Bes^ (Percy Soc. No. 20), Tlien came 
he mider a clowde That some tyme in England was full 
hee. 166a Fuller Worthies (1840) II, 453 He was under a 
cloud at court. as6y4 Clarfndon Hist. Reb. x\i. (1843) 
89V1 Mountague . . had lain privately in his own house 
under a cloud and jealousy of being inclined too much to 
the king, 17^2 Fielding Amelia v. iv, I have known him 
do great services to gentlemen under a cloud. 1840 Dickens 
Bam. Rudge xxxi, Being under a cloud and having little 
differences with his relations. 

11 . General combinations: a. attributive (con- 
sisting of clouds, or of cloud), as cloud-bank, 
-blanket, -cape, -cliffy -cloak, -curtain, -flake, -flock, 
-gate, -island, -mass, -monster, -stratum, -wall', 
Tj. general attrib. and possessive (of or pertaining 
to a doud or douds), as cloud-control, -embreue, 
fiiHingvhl. sb., -fold, -form, -gloom, -glory, -nymph, 
-rift, -serpent, -shadow, -tempest’, e, objective, as 
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clotid-cleo.'VO', -disperser ; -dispelling, -dvviding, 
-piercing, -scaling, -surmonnting, -touching ppl. 
adjs. ; d. instrumental and locative, ^cloud-barred, 
-born, -coifed, -co^npacted, -courtiered, -covered, 
-crammed, -crossed, -curtained, -droivned, -eclipsed, 
-enveloped, -Jleched, -girt, -laden, -led, -rocked, -sur- 
routtded, -topt, -weruen, -wrapt, ppl. adjs. ; 6. also 
cloud-like, adj. and adv. 

1830 J. Hodgson in J. Raine blem. (1858) II. 176 A *cloud- 
bank that seemed to rest on the sea. 1870 Mohris Earthly 
Par. Ill, IV. 13 The 'cloud-baired east. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. IVars 61 *Clowd-borne care, hence vanish for a time. 
1824 Campbell Ponns, Scene Bavaria ii, Cloud-born 
thunder. 1599 Soliman ^ Persida ii. in Hazl. Dodshy V. 
296 My moist and ^cloud-compacted biain. 1591 Drayton 
in Farr S. P. Elia. (1845) I. 135 This ’^cloud-couered hill. 
i8ss Longt. Hiaiu. 1. 159 Ascending, through the openings 
of the ’^cloud-curtains. 1737 Dyer Fleece i. (1761) S7 
(Jod.) Slopes of ’'cloud-dividing hills. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 
1224 Why her two suns were * cloud-eclipsed so 1600 S. 
Nicholson Acalas/us (iBj6) 6a The cuised Fates have 
cloud-ecclipst my Sun. 1840 Clough Difsychus t. ii. 10 
Masses blue, and white ’^cloud-folds. *791 Cowper Iliad 

II, 498 *Cloud-girt, who dwell’st in heav'n thy throne sub- 
lime. ^1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 36 The 
feather’d sylvansj ‘cloud-like, by her fly. 1876 Rock Text, 
Fabr. 52 Cloud-like transparent muslins. 1827 Keble Chr. 
y. ist Sand. eft. Trhi., Haughty Jericho's *cloud-piercing 
wall. 161S J. Taylor (Water P.) Sieges yerus., A proud, 
*cloud-scaling towre. 178X Cowper Retirement 79 'Fhe 
^cloud-surmounting alps. i8ar Shelley Prometh. Uab. ii. 
i. 122 Like ladiance from the ’'cloud-surrounded moon. 173a 
Pope F.ss. Mein i. 100 Behind the "cloud-topt hill. 1737 
Gray Bard i. iii, Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topt 
head, a i86x Mrs. Browning Henise of Clouds Wks. 1883 

III. 69 *Cloud-walls of the morning’s grey. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch. To Rdr. 43 The Barren * Cloud- wrapt Hill, 

12. Special combinations : cloud-ascending a., 
ascending to the clouds, as high as the clouds ; 
oloud-assembler, he who collects the clouds (tr. 
Gr. ve^eXijyepiTa, epithet of Zeus in Homer ) ; 
cloud-belt, a bell or zone of clouds ; spec. = 
cloud-ring ; cloud-berg, a large mass or ‘ moun- 
tain ’ of cloud (alter ice-berg) ; cloud-built a., 
built of clouds ; also fg., built in the clouds ; 
cloud-burst [Ger. JVolkenbruc/i] ( 17 . S.), a vio- 
lent storm of rain, a ‘ waterspout’ ; cloud-castle, 
a ' castle in the air ’ (see Castle sb. 11) ; f oloud- 
clieckiug a., stopping the course of the clouds j 
cloud-compeller, he who collects (L. compellere) 
or drives the clouds, tr. vetptXijyipha *= cloud- 
assembler ; also humorously, a smoker ; so cloud- 
compelling a. (also in general sense, 'that collects 
clouds’); cloud-drift, a body of clouds drifting or 
floating through the air; oloud-field, an expanse 
of clouds; cloud-headed a., having a ‘cloudy’ 
head or confused ideas, muddle-headed; cloud- 
kissing a., so high as to touch the clouds; 
f cloud-light, clouded light, dim light (also fig.) ; 
*1* cloud-monger (see quot.) ; cloud-rack, a col- 
lection of broken clouds drifting across the sky; 
cloud-ring, spec, the cloudy zone of calms and 
variable winds at some distance on each side of 
the equator ; cloudward, -wards adv., towards the 
clouds ; cloud-world, a region of fancy or mystical 
speculation (cf. Cloud 9 b, Cloudland). 

1636 G. Sandys Para^hr. Ps. xcii. (T.), On *Cloud-ascend- 
ing Lebanon. 1791 Cowher Iliad i. 636 To whom the 
■* cloud-assembler, .spake. x86o Maury Geog. Sea xi. 
ig Radiation from land and sea below the *cloud-beIt is 
thus interrupted. X879 Lowell Poet. IFks. 388 As the 
’’cloudbergs eastward blow. 1765 Goldsm_. Ess. (L.l, So 
vanished my *cloudbuilt palace. i88x Chicago Times tr 

J une, The village of Seven Star Springs, .was nearly anni- 
ilatcd last night by a water-spout or a *cloud-burst. x888 
SeoH, Leeider iz July, Twenty persons were killed by a 
terrible Cloud-burst in Virginia yesterday, 1887 Lowell 
Democr. 93 Many . . minds found his *cIoud castles solid 
habitations. x6x8 Rowlands Sacred Memorie 15 A i^t 
hie '’‘cloud-checking hill. X7X5-ao Pope Iliad xvu 356 The 
’‘Cloud-compeller, overcome. Assents to fate. xM3 Times 
23 Aug., What avails it. .if every where., the cloud-com- 
pellers nave you at their mercy 7 1643 Waller Par A Whs. 
(J.), Bacchus the seed of ’'cloud-compelling Jove. 1^0 
THOMSOti Autumn 799 Abyssinia's cloud-compellmg dins. 
1840 Carlyle Heroesx, More like a *cIoudfield,uian a distMt 
continent of firm land and facts, xssg Mirr. Mag. 650 (T.) 
A steep *cloud-kissing rocke. ,1393 Shaks. Lii^. 1370 
Threatening cioud'kissing Ilion with annoy, a xS3y Tindale 
Wks. 12 (R.) That God would.. deliuer them from their 
shadowes and *cloudelight. X830 Scott Demoruel. x. 4°* A 
*cloud-monger, a diviner by looking up to the clouds, x^7 
Rmerson Poems, Menadnoc Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 43a Prom the 
fixed cone the ■’'cloud-rack flowed Like ample banner flung 
abroad. 1833 Longf. Hievui., Sweeping westward . . Like 
the cloud-rack of a tempest. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
\i. 284 He has entered the doldrums, and is under the 
‘ "cloud-ring '. i8fo Ld. Ashburton Addr. Geog. Soc. (L.), 
Hurricanes . . originate in or near those hot and_ densely- 
clouded spaces, sometimes spoken of as the cloud-ring. 18x7 
Coleridge Lay Sertn. 373 Selfish schemes of climbing 
"cloudward. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in TheoL evi As the 
eagle soais cloudward, <1x839 Db Quinccv Wks. 1803 I. 
284 This mutilation for ever prevented it from aspinng 
"cloudwards. 1884 F. Harrison in z^thCetd. Mar. 304 The 
"cloud-world of the transcendental. 

Cloud (klaud), V. Also 6 clowd. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. Irons. 1. To cover or darken with clouds; 
hence fig., to overshadoWj throw into the shade. 


xs 83 STANyHURSTy 2 '««VM.(Arb.)si Night. .Withshaddow 
clowding earth. 1393 Shaks. Liter. 1007 The moon being 
clouded presently is miss'd. 1693 Blackmore/’?-. A 1 th. iv. 
94 Light Vapours . . cloud the smiling Skies. X723 Pope 
Odyss. XI. 20 Endless night. .Clouds the dull air. 1822 Byron 
W truer i. i. 716 The ne'er unfelt sun (But rarely clouded). 
Jige. iggfi Baxter Reformed Petstor 166 Now they cloud 
me most of their seniors, a 1714 Burnet Own Time (1823) 
1 . 288 He really clouded the King, and passed for the 
superior genius. X803-36 S. Tuiwer Attglo-Sax. I. iii. 
iii. 172 The commander, whose merit, .clouds eveiy other. 

2. Iransf. and fig. To render obscure ; to dim, 
obscure, darken. 

1313 More Rich. ///(1641) 244 Clowded and shadowed by 
blind and insatiable ambition 1394 H. Willobie in Sheiks, 
C. Praiseq Cloud the sence from sharpe conceits. X720 Ozell 
Fertot’s Rom. Re^. 1 . iv. 198 Only to cloud the Truth of 
Things. 1836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. L 262 Our moral 
judgement may . . be clouded. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. 
xviii. 2X2 The tears which clouded her eyes. 

’I'S. To hide, conceal, 'veil’. Obs. 

1623 Webster jOevilsLenv-Ceiseni. i. The cause whyyou 
live thus clouded. _x639 Fuller Ilo^ War iv. vii. (.1840) i8g 
Clouding himself in privateness.^ 1634 Earl Orrerv Par- 
iheuissa (1676) 762, I was necessitated . . to cloud my pas- 
sion. a 1711 Ken Hynmothco Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 292 
Which he in Fable clouded. 

4. To overspread ■with gloom, cast a shadow over, 
deprive of brightness ; to darken with trouble. 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, tv. i. 74 Vour dislikes. .Doth 
cloua my ioyes with danger, and with soirow. 1646 P. 
Bulkeley Gosfiel Covt. h. i6t They cloud over the glory of 
God's grace. X7S2 Johnson Rambler No. 204 IP 2 Why 
should thy face be clouded with anxiety? 1864 Knight 
Passetges Work. Life II. viil. Riot and outrage . clouded 
the hopes of all honest men. 1883 Crawford Dr. Clau- 
dius xiii. 233 Anything in the world to cloud his happi- 
ness. 

5. To cast a slur upon, defame, asperse, sulljr. 

1611 Shaks. Wini. T. 1. iL 280 To heare My Soueraigne 

Mistresse clouded so. 1632 J. Wadsworth tr. Sandoval's 
Wars S/aiti ajg Hee had clouded his reputation by not 
succoring Tordesillas. X746 Cod. Rec. Penn, V. 51 Your 
Annals would not have been clouded by a black and most 
unnatural Rebellion. 

6. To diversify ■with patches of colouring of un- 
defined outline. (Cf. Cloud sb. 6 b, Clouded 2 .) 

X7XO_ Steele Taller No. X03 F p, I bid him pioduce his 
Cane in Court, .and. .finding it to be very curiously clouded, 
etc. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 72 To cloud the In- 
dostan calicoes with many colouis. x8i6 Singer Hist. 
Cards 30 The hacks are gilt or xathcr clouded with gold. 

II. ijtlr. 

7 . To become ‘ clottdy’ or dim; to become over- 
cast with clouds. Const, over, up. 

xs6a J. Heywood Prem. iS- Epigr. (1867) 133 As wether 
deerth, or cloudth, so must men take. 1840 R. Dana BM. 
Mast xxxii. xai In half an hour it clouded up. 1B86 H. B. 
WitEATLEV in Antigaaty Feb. 60/z Crystal clouded if evil 
■was about to happen to the wearer. Mod. The day is 
clouding over. 

8. fig. To become gloomy ; to darken. 

xsSiS Shaks. L.L.L. v. ii. 731 Worthies away, the Scene 
begins to cloud. 2648 Petition East. Assoc, 30 Calamities, 
that are now., clouding rouod about us. 2838 Froude 
Hist. Eng, III. xiiL 186 When hopes of peace with Eng- 
land bad finally clouded. 

Cloudage (klau'dedj). rare, [see -age.] 

1818 Coleridge Rem. (1836) 1 . 205 A blue islet of ether in 
a whole sky of blackest cloudage. a 1834 Ibid. IV, 432. 
a 1834 — Diogr. Lit. (1847) I. 321 The moon in the scud 
and cloudage of a breezy November night. 

Cloudberry (klau'dberi). [app. f. Cloud sb., 
sense 3 + Bebby. The name appeais not to be of 
popular origin ; but exact infonnation as to its first 
use is wanting. Some have conjectured that it is 
from cloud in the sense of ^rock, hill’, but app. 
without any e'vidence.] 

a. The ' berry ’ or fruit of Rulms Chamsmorus. 
b. The plant, a small erect sub-shrub allied to the 
raspberry, growing on high mountains in Wales, 
the north of Britain, and the north of Europe, and 
bearing one large white terminal flower, and a 
large well-flavoured orange-coloured fruit. 

1397 Gerardb Herbal in. dvi. Of Cloud-beirie. This 
plant groweth naturally upon the tops of two high Moun- 
taines. .one in Yorkshire called Ingleborough, the other in 
Lancashire called Pendle. - where the doudesare lower than 
the tops of the same all Avinter long, whereupon, the people 
of the countrie haue called them Cloud berries. X633 T. 
lasssess App. Gerardds Herbal 1630 This Knot, Knout 
or Cloudberrie (for by all these names it is knowne to vs 
in the North). X743-3 R. Pococke Trav. (1886)46 Near 
Settle grows a sort of dwarf bramble, the berry of which 
they cdl doud-herry, and the common people enute-berry. 
X846 SoWERBY.5r7if. Bot. (1864) III, 159 A sprig of the Cloud- 
berry is the badge of the Highland dan Mac Farlane. 

etitrii. 2836 Shairp in Knight Sh, /r his Friends iBi 
Among a flock of cloudberry bushes on the hillside. 

Cloud-capt, -capped (klau-dkiept), a. Capped 
with clouds ; having clouds about its summit. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 152 The Clowd-capt Towres, the 
gorgeous Pallaces. 1825 Paraguay Proem., From 

many a rodk and cloud-capt height. x86o Maury Phys, 
Geog. Sea xi. § 309 Islands only a ftw hundred feet high are 
generally cloud-capped in the trade-wind regions. 

Clouded (klau'ded),/i>f. a, [f. Cloud v. + -ed.] 
1. Covered, surrounded, or obscured, by clouds ; 
situated in the clouds. 

1599 Bp. Hall Sat., Defiance to Envie 64 And vmnly 
faiS in hopelesse following The clouded paths her native 
drosse denies. <*1633 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.)4i A 


clouded setting. 1667 AIiltun P. L. iv. 607 The hloon 
Rising in clouded Majestic. 1813 Scott Rokeby v. xxxA’ii, 
The clouded heaven lowered bloody red. 

2 . a. Plaving cloud-like markings. Clouded 
Yellow Butteifiy : a butleifly of the genus Colias, 
esp. C, Edusa. 

168a Loud, Gaz. No. 1685/4 A mix'd Stuff Suit, and 
clouded Stockings. 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock iv. 124 The 
nice conduct of a clouded cane. 1723 — Odyss, v. 302 The 
handle . , Wrought of the clouded olive’s easy grain. 1796 
Hull Advertiser 5 Mar. 2/2 A lot of Clouded Silks. 2807 
CRABBcPar. Reg.ii.Wks. 1834 II. 187 And thus, with clouded 
cane, a fop complete He stalked. 1827 Butterfly Collectors 
Fade mec. 90-1 Cohns Helice, White Clouded Yellow. 
Colias Hyale, Pale Clouded Yellow. 

b. Of transparent bodies : Having palcliea 
of dimness or obscurity, dimmed (cf. sb. 6 a). 

1693 Redding in Phil. Trans. XVII. 659/2, I have sent 
you. .a few of the Pearls, though clouded and little worth. 
1799 G, Smith Labor. 1 . 3S2 Stir it well . . to prevent its being 
clouded. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Haliib. 111. xii. (188B) 
374 Through clouded spectacles. 

3. fig. Of the mind ; Darkened or obscured (by 
ignorance, etc.). Of ideas or perception : Obscure, 
dim, indistinct ; mystical. 

_ a 1628 J. Preston Serm. hf. Ms piaj. (1630) 2 No ground 
in scripture for their clouded . . opinions 17S3 Mason Du 
Fiesnoy's Art Painting Iviii. (R.), No beauty beaming on 
his clouded mind. 1819 Wordsw. Wagganeriii. 12 Ben- 
jamin, with clouded brains. 

b. Involved in obscurity. 

1641 Milton Ch. Discip. i. (1851) 29 There be . . some 
places in those Books that remain clouded. 1762 J, Brown 
Poetry ^ Mas. (1763) 92 This . . hath opened to us an in- 
volved and clouded Subject. 

fig. Darkened with any passion or trouble; 
gloomy. 

1682 N. O. Boileaii's Lutrin iii. 176 Clouded courage once 
again shone clear. 2723 Pope Odyss. xvi 361 With clouded 
looks, a pale assembly sate. x8^ Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 
119 She sits Avith a clouded broAV. 

't' Clouden, a. Obs. rare, [see -en.] Of cloud. 
<11300 Cursor M. 6x95 (Cott.) Wit cluden \v.r, clouden, 
clowdyn] pilei on dai light, Wit firen piler on jie night. 

Cloudery. nonce-wd. [f. Cloud sb. -k -bb'y.] 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xvi. ii. 149 Small head, and 
countenance losing itself in a cloudery of head-dress. 

Cloudfol (klau'diul), a, rare, [f. Cloud sb. -1- 
-FUL.] Full of clouds, cloudy, clouded. 

(Quot. 1410 is very doubtful.) 

[CZ410 Hoccleve Metier of God 109 (Phillipps MS.) To 
wasshe away our cloudeful offense [w.n our cloud full of 
offence].] 1839-48 Bailfy Festus xx. 243 The mind, when 
in a dark, hot, cloudful state. 

Cloudily (klau'dili), adv. [T. Cloudy + -ly 2.] 
1 . In a cloudy manner; dimly, obscurely; with 
darkened prospects. 

1631 Baxter Inf, Bapi, 35 What.. is this, .that Mr. T. so 
cloudily talks off? 1636 Cowley Davideis iv. xxii. note, 
When they [stones] looked dimly and cloudily. 1792 Burke 
Corr. (2844) HI. 433 Things look cloudily for the arista- 
crates. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) II. 24B 
This morning opened cloudily. 

"t* 2 . (?) In a crowd or swarm (cf. Cloud sb, 7), 
1731 A. Hill Adv. Poets xxv. 5 Crowds of busy Cyphers 
Who . . Cloudily bustling, fill'd a Realm alone. 

Cloudiness (klau-dines). [f. Cloudy -i- -ness.] 
State or quality of being cloudy, in various senses. 

1 . lit. and transf. (see Cloudy 2, 3, 4). 

Z594 PiAT yewell Ho. i. Divers Hew Exp. 56 The steines, 
filth, and clowdinesse that maketh them . . so darksome. 
x6xo Markham Masterp. i. xiv. 39 Cloudinesse of the vrine. 
x668 D. Smith Foy.ConstaHtinaple in Misc. Car. (1708) 111 . 
7 The Rock of Lisbon, .was scarce discernible by reason of 
the cloudiness of the Weather. _ 2805 W. Saunders Min. 
Waters 340 Prussiat of potash instantly produced a blue 
cloudiness. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. 111. 282 The day 
seemed changed to cloudiness and rain. 

2 . fig. (see Cloudy 5, 6.) 

axfeo Hooker Serm. Pride (1627)77 When they are able 
to appale with the cloudinesse of their looke. 2647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. ii. (1843) 62/2 Cloudiness . .and trouble in his 
counteuMce, 2779-Sx Johnson L, P. _Wks. 1816 X. 22 
Scholastick cloudiness still hung about him. 2837 HALLAitt 
HUt, Lit. III. iii. § 25, The cloudiness of his expression in- 
creases as we proceed, 

Clouding (klau-diq), vhl. sb. [f. Cloud v, -h 
-ING 1.] 1 . The action of the verb Cloud. 

2654 Whitlock Zooiemia 269 History . . tainted with 
cloudings of Truth. 2682 Colvil Whigs fiapplic. (1751) 128 
For all thy frownings and thy cloudings. 2707 Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) H. ao More expedient for y« cloud- 
ing than clearing of the Scriptures, 

2. coiur. a. A cloudy marking, b. A cloudy 
streak or part in a clear substance. (Mostly 
in 

2849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iv. § 40. 231 Variable cloudings 
in the most Auvid colour. 2870 — Lect. Artvi. 155 The 
cloudings of the tortoise-shell. 2M3 Century Mag, Sept. 
7x9/1 Being a mountain streamlet, it bears along, .rootlets, 
scales of mica, cloudings of earthy substance, etc. 

Clouding, ppl- ee. [f. as prec. -i- -iffG 2,] That 
clouds ; that is becoming clouded or dim. 

2870 Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud. (1875) 353 The old strength 
of sight and of Sight had passed, from weary wing and 
clouding eye. 

>1' Cloudlously, adv. Obs. rare. In a clouded 
or veiled manner ; obscurely. 

x6oa Warner AB, Esg.Mza) Knit. 392 Not forgetting. , 
to preferre, amongst his priuate Friends openly, and the 
Vulgars cloudlously, his 'Title to the Kingdome. 
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< 71 oildlaild (klau'dlt&ndl. poet, and rhetor. 

1. The region of clouds ; a * landscape ’ of clouds. 
1817 CoLbHiDGC Sibyl. Leaves, Fancy in N'ubiSus, Go 

From mount to mount through Cloudland. x866 Kingsley 
Herem. Prelude to Such cloudlands and sunrises as can be 
seen nouhere else. 188S Pail Mall G. 15 Sept. 5/z Break- 
neck adventures into ‘ Cloudland’ [in balloons]. 

2 . fig, A region of fancy, myth, or unreality. 

1B47 Lewes Hisi, Philos. (18571 II. 533 A yawning gulf 

of Scepticism, or a b^eless cloud-land of Idealism. 1863 
Parkman Chawtlain i. (1S73] 170 To leave this cloudland 
of tradition, ancf approach the coniines of recorded history. 

Clondless (kku-dles'l, a. [f. Cloud sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a cloud, unclouded, clear. 

axg^ Peele Dasrid ^ Se^abe ad fin.. The cloudless 
morning. _ 1805 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. iii. (Grosart) 
I. i8g Rmnlesse, their soil is wet, and Cloud-lesse, iat. X671 
Milton i'a»u0w i6g6 His cloudless thunder. 1791 Cowfer 
Odyss. XIV. 360 A cloudless gale Propitious blowing. 1878 


Hence Cloudlessly o^a., ClouUessness. 

1869 Ruskih Q. MAir § 157 His life, .passes away cloud- 
lessly. 183a D. Moir Poems, May-day iv, The same blue 
sky. Whose arching doudles-sness blest the eye. X876 L. 
Tollcmache in Fartn. Rev. Mar. 352 Sometimes, .the uni- 
formity of cloudlessness became wearisome. 

Cloudlet (fclon-diet). [f. Cloud sb. + -let, 
dim. suffix.] A little doud. 

1788 Coleridge First Advent of Dove 2 Five’s £rst star 
thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Conclus. xxiv, A shade falls on us like the dark From little 
cloudlets on the grass. *87* Proctor £ss. Astron. if, 20 
Multitudes of star-cloudlets scattered among the myriads of 
minute stars whi<± produce the milky light of the Magellanic 
Clou^ t88^ Titnes 10 Apr. 5/5 The war cloudlet vanish^ 
as quickly as it had risen. 

tCloudly, a, 06 s. 7 tonce-itid. Cloud-like, of 
the nature of a cloud. 

i6ax Lady M, Wroth Urania 178 The dayes are darke, 
^ghts opprest With cloud’ly weeping for my paine. 

ClOTtdscape (klau-dsk^ip, -sk^p). rare. [f. 
Cloud sb., after landscape^ A scene composed of 
clouds, whether actually or in a painting. 

x88o Times j Oct. fi/6 In the various blanches to which 
photography is now [applied] . . in portraiture, landscape, 
se^ape, cloudscape. 1886 J. J. Hissey Oh Box Seat 1B6 
AMrdmg the most glorious sea-scapes and cloud-scapes. 
CloudBhlp ; see -ship. 

Cloudy iklau'di), a. [f. Cloud -f -T : OE. 
had cliidtg from ehid=Ci0VTi i.] 
fl. Rodcy; hilly, Obs. 

0893 Ki^iyREO Oros, i. i, Nor]>roannaIand. .is onsumum 
stowum swyfle cludig. oxaoo Osmin 2734, 1 cludh landess 
munntess. a Alexander 4863 (jojes at was cloude, 

torres, Rochls & rogh stanes, roklds vnfaire. 

a. Of cloud ; of the nature of cloud. 

01300 St. Brandau 493 Cloud! and heminge smoke. 1333 
Covtrdale Ps. xcix, 7 He spake vnto them out of the 
cloudy piler._ 1633 N. Cahfenter Geog. Del. u. iii. 47 By 
raine and dowdy vapours. 1667 Milton P. L ■ 
H. 930 Thence^ As in a cloudy Chair, ascending rides. 1746 
FeoT'^ Wrwp’d in thy cloudy veil. <ixB6x 
Mm. Browning House of Clovdsyi\s. 1883 III. 69, 1 would 
build a cloudy house For my thoughts to live in. 

b. Of or pertaining to the clouds. 

1&6 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 663 The moisture of Snow is 
the finest moisture, for it is the Froth of the Cloudy Waters. 
1633 Swan Spec, M. iv. § 2 (16431 56 The out-spread firma- 
b>®ut mtber is ended in the cloudie region, or is further ex- 
tended. x8x8 Byron Ch.Ilar.vf. i, A thousand years thdr 
cloudy wnga escpand. xSw H. Reed Lect. £tig. Poets II. 
xy. 2m That tradition which has come down . . upon the 
doudy wings of three thousand years. 

3 . Characterized by the presence of clouds,' 
abounding in or full of clouds. 

t^7 TREvisAAf*gi*»x [Rolls) III. 467 Whan U day is dym 
and dowdy. 01440 Promp.Parv. 84 Clowdy, or fulle of 
clowdys, 1362 J. Heywood Prosi. » Eeigr. (1867) 

81 Cloudy mornynges tutne to deere after noones. x6ot 
JjRWJ&H Georgs lit, 310 Like Boreas • . when , . He 
sweeps the Smes, and dears the cloudy north. x8m Longf. 

-fwi/tg///, The twilight is sad and cIoudyT 

■ 4 . Not transparent or clear. 

1387 Golding 2)0 A/anwj; xiv. 213 This Minde, .one day 
shal see ciearely Md not by these dimme and clowdie 


rri.r r . woma oe Cloudy and fuU 

^ Having cLoud-like markings, clonded. 

1 A large grizle gray Gelding . . 

has a doudy face. 17x3-40 Pose Iliad xiu. 767 An olive's 
doudy grain the handle made. 

f 0, Dim, obscure, faint. Obs. rare. 

,*S5* Recorde Cntf0. Kneml, (1536) 272 The first greatnes, 
J ■ ’ vnder whiche they are that be 

railed Cloudy starres. 1S94 Blundnvil Exerc. in, 1, xxiii. 
(ed. 7) 328 Fourteene [stars] . .whereof five be called cloudy, 
and the other darke, because they are not to be seene but 
of a very quick and sharps sight. 

.fist' Darkened or clouded by ignorance, etc. ; 
(of ideas, perception, language) dim, obscure, in- 
distinct ; not dear. 

ffs6o)27^ That I so unwoorthely 
clothed all togither m the cloudie doude of unconninm 
With cloudy fygur^ 
? cloked the trouth of all his scryptures. 1581 

The Historian .. can, inX 
Ives hardly escape from many 

lyes. X649 Bounds Pttll, Obed, (X650) 32 That Oath is 


Cloudy, .and so cannot be justly railed its owne interpreter. 
1724 Watts Logic it, ml § 3 Their thoughts . . have some- 
thing confused and cloudy in them. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867) II. 264 A doudy writer. 

6. fig. Darkened hymisfortune, grief, anger, fore- 
bodings, etc. ; full of gloom or trouble ; gloomy, 
sullen, frowning. 

0 1374 Chaucer BeetJi. i. i.4, Fortune clowdyhaji chaunged 
hir disceyuable chere to mewarde. 1361 T, Hobv tr. Cas_- 
tiglione's Coitriyer 11. Kiiijb, Cloudy and troublyus heaui- 
nesse. 1630 Bulwer Antkre^omct. 64 The Scithians . . have 
all doudy foreheads. 2670 Cotton Espemon 111. xii, 593 
The Battel of Fontarabie . . prov’d cloudy, and malevolent 
to the French Renown. 17^ Wodrow Corr. [1843) III. 331 
The state of things with ns is very cloudy.^ 1859 Tennyson 
Merlin 4- Vivien 134 Vivien . . Would fain have wrought 
upon his cloudy mood, 
f b. Of persons. Obs. 

1393 Sraks. Liter. 1084 Cloudie Lvcrece shames her selfe to 
see. 1603 — Meutb. in. vi. 4X The clowdy Messenger turnes 
me his backe. 1706 Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X, 132 
Yet the Govr. went out very doudy. 171X Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) I. 20 The Jews were naturally a very cloudy 
People, and wou'd enduxe little Raillery in anything. 

7 . Under a cloud of disgrace ordisrepute; 'shady.’ 
colloq. 

i885 Stevenson Pr. Ottaa. ii. 87 A. .lady of a dishevelled 
r^utation, wife.. of a cloudy count. 

8. Comb., as clottdy-eyed, -headed, -topped, adjs. 
1396 Fitz-gcffray Sir F. Drake (i88i) 38 The Pyranean 

cloudie-topped mountaines. 1676 Land. Gae. No. 1117/4 A 
bright dun Mare . , cloudy headed. 17x0 Ibid. No. 

A middle sized thin and cloudy-ey'd Woman. 

Clough (kl»f, klou). Forms: i ’•‘cloh, 3-4 
cloj, 4- dough, (5 ologhe, dow, 5-y clowgh). 
PL I *ddsas, 4 closes, cloughes, clous, 5-6 
Clowes, does. Mod. dial, duff, cloof, clufe, 
clow, eloo ; also Sc. Clbucb q. v. [Represents 
an OE. *cUh, cUges, prob.=OHG. klAh (Sievers). 

The Lancashire pronunciation c/z^Cef. enoof—eiuntgh)\iA'^ 
given rise to an erroneous notion that this word is related 
to Icel. klofi or Du. kloof ‘ AeSt, rift’, with which it cannot 
possibly have connexion. The phonetic history and dialect 
forms clearly show that it is parallel to lough, enough, 
J^egh, tou^, etc., from OE. - 6 h, That cldk existed in 
OE. IS also shown by the numerous ancient proper names in 
Clough; -Clough, -ckuch. The parallel OH(j. klAh in KlAh- 
iielde (Foerstemann II. 371) confirms the view of the Rev. 
A L. Mayhew CAcademy, 31 Aug,, 7 & ax Sept. 1889) ftat 
OE. *cldh represented an OTeut. *klAh- fiom klanxp-, and 
thus stood in ablaut-relation to Ger. klinge, OHG, chlingo, 
a dough (pre-Teut. root *gleuk-)\ cf. Hang.] 

1 . A ravine or valley with steep sides, usually 
forming the bed of a stream, or torrent. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 17390 (Cott.) J>ir caitif luus sent into 
cluittes and into clous to seke iesu. 0 x3ao Sir Trisir. X761 
In to a grisly clous pai and bat maiden Rode, c 1420 Anturs 
ofArth. xii. Of poundes, ox ploes. .of cliffes, of does [other 
rimes broes, grots— fmciffs, grows]. 0x440 York Myst.svf, 
ja And kepis Jiis catell in Jiw cloghe. 13x3 Scot. Field 592 
in Cketltam Misc. H, And Killed them like catiSes, in 
Clowes all aboute . 1374 Robinson Reward Wickedness, In 
hill, dale, and clougn..in smooth or in rough. x6o5 Ver- 
STEGAN Dec, Intell, ix. 283 A dough or clowgh, is a kinde 
of breach or valley downe a slope from the side of a hill , 
where commonly shragges, and trees doe grow. 1674 Ray 
iV. C. Words xo Clough, a Valley between two steep hills. 
1813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 228 T3ie day-sky glimmered on 
the dew. . Andlurked in heath and braken dough [=deugh]. 
1834 H. Ainsworth Rookasood (1864) 23 Like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, or a boggart of the dough. x8ss Waugh Lemc. Life 
1x837) 19 Descending mto some quiet little dough, 1B70 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks, (1879) II. 310 There is a deep 


? a x^ ^ 941 The kyng coveris J>e cragge wy th 

doughes fulle hye. <t 1400-S) Alexander 4863 Hoge hillis 
pam betom, Closes at was cloude, he dynterand torres. 
^ *4^ Torr. Portugal 542 He herd the dragon, ther he lay 
Vndyr-nethe a clow [rimes he drowe, swowe, i-nowe.]. 
Clough, erroneous spelling of Clofp, Clow. 
t Clonght, pa. pple, Obs, [App. pa. pple. of 
cloche, Clutch, like claght, clight, cleght, from 
Cleaoh, Glitch.] Stuck, fastened, held fast. 
7 «i_ 40 o C/wf/cr-P/. (1847) II. 100 Why were I not deade 
to dale Cloughte and dongen under claye. 

CIoughD(e, obs. form of Clout. 
Cloumg=f/o7Liw^: see Clow 
Cloum-, Cloua- : see Clum-, Clun-. 

Clour (kluoi), sb. Sc, and north, dial. Also 8 
clowr, p door. [Cf. ON. hUr a scratch (deriv. 
of hlo claw) ; in Shetland cloor^ in same sense \ 
but the meaning of the general northern word 
makes its identity with this doubtful.] 

1 , A swelling or bump (on the head) caused by a 
heavy blow which does not break the skin. 

Sanct Petir hat hir 
qBhill a met clour [nme-wds. sour, pour] Rais 
f Turn 1 AML!. Tennecuik Poems, Tmtth'sTrav. 94 
yam.) AH his head was lull of clowrs, [x866 Edmondston 

^ scratch, as that 
of a cat.] 1876 Robinson 

o A P by a blow. 

4 . A heavy blow or knock such as would raise a 
bump (on the head). 

^knpson Postscr. vii, Frae less to mair 
It gaed to sticks ; Fiae words an’ aiths to clours an’ 
x8xs Scott Gny 5 xxiii. My head ran stand a ga^cloS^ 
u. iransj, A dint or bash made in anything. 
x8o8 Jamieson, Clour, a dint caused by a blow. x8ax 


Blackw. Mag X. 6 Her great adventure, .but for her open- 
hearted innocency, would have left both cloois and dunkles 
in her character. Mod. Sc. Your hat's got a clour. 

Clour (kluoj), V. Sc. and north, dial. [f. prec. 
sb.] irans. To raise a lump on (the head) with a 
heavy blow or knock, to knock on the head ; to 
bash, dint (metal, etc.). Hence Clouied ppl. a. 

17x3 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr.u. ii, Blyth to iviii nir.sae 
wi’ hale banes Tho’ mony had clowr’d pows. 1783 Poems 
Buchan Dialect 12 (Jam.) While mine [targe] wi’ many a 
thudd is clowr’d. 1816 Scott Old Mort, xiv, Twa or tliiee 
chields wad needs fight . . and they got their ciouns weel 
cioured. t874 Sunday Mag. 823 They . .strike their head.s 
against one of his eternal laws and get them well cioured. 
1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v,, ‘Clour his crown’, said 
of a good-humoured thieat of a knock on the head. 

Clour, Cloury, var. of Clowhb, Claubie a. 
Clouse, sluice, dam : see Clow. 

Clouster, obs, fonn of Cluster. 

Clout (klaut),!'^.^ arch.anddial. Foims; ici-fit, 
3 clut(e, 4- clout. (Also 4 north, dotes, 4-7 
clowt(e, cloute, 5-6 elought, ?dot(t in comb., 
6 dutte.) [OE. chit; cf. I4lh c. Icel. Aldtr ‘a 
kerchief’ (?not native), Sw. hint, Noiw. and Da. 
hlud clout, lag, tatter, shred. Ir. clud, clttid, Gael. 
clud, Welsh chat are all from English (Rhys). 
The OE. points to an OTeut. *klhto-z, pre-Teut. 
type *gludo'-s from same root as C1.0T, Cleat 
(i—*gltido‘m, *glawdom). The original sense 
would therefore be something like ‘ lump, piece tif 
stuff ’ ; ffom an early period the word has been 
applied especially to a patch or piece of cloth, 
and so to a cloth (Cloth 1-3) in a somewhat 
depreciatory sense. But sense 2 retains some of 
the original wider meaning, and relationship with 
Cleat. It has been doubted whether .sense 7 
belongs to this word, though a parallel develop- 
ment of sense is found under Clod.] 

I. gen. Piece, patch, flat piece, shred. 

1 . A piece of cloth, leather, metal, etc., set on 
to mend anything; a patch, arch, and dial. 

1x700 Epinal Gloss. 789 Pittacium, clut. 0x380 WvcLir 
Sel. JFX'f. HI. 350 A3ens Cristis .sentence, )>ei sewen an old 
cloute in newe cloib. 0 1440 Promp. Pare. 84 Clowte of 
clothe, 00rw^w;;r. /to. Clowteofaschoo,//cf«ji««i. 1563 
Mirr. Mag., Induct, xxxvil, (^loutes and patches pioceu 
one by one. XS70 Levins Manip. 228/32 The clout set on 
a garment or on a shoe, cento, X7X9 iyilRFCY Pills (1872) 
ni. 2^^ Leather Bottcl’ Out of the side you may cut a 
Clout, To mend your Shoe when worn out. 

2 . A plate of iron : esp. (in more recent use) 
one fixed on some part of a plough, on an axle- 
tree, or on a shoe, to prevent wear. [Cf. Culvt 4.] 
Obs. cxc. dial. 

a xooo Homilies (Thorpe) 1. 424 (Bosw.) Isennn clutns hate 

J [lowende. 1483 Caih. Angl, 69 A Clowte of yrne, crusta 
errea; vbi plate. 1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts. 373, ij 
ivayneclowtes & ij plogh clqwtes. _ 1323 Fitziierii. Hush. § 5 
An axiltre clout, with viii. waincloutes of yren. XS73 
Tosser (1B78) 36 Two ploughs, .with ground cloutas 
and side clouts for soile that so tares, XS94 R. C[arcw] 
Godfrey of B. (i88t) 21 Who yron wont to plowes and clots 
t apply. X7X4 /ir, .5A. q/iJuto 76 Nails, Clouts, and other 
small Iron-Work, per 100 weight 0012, <11823 Fouby, 

an iron plate on a shoe=C’4«ir, x866 Rogeb-S' Agrk, 
Prices I. xxi. 546 Clouts were thin and flat pieces of iron 
used to strengthen the box of the wheel. 

_ *)• 3 . A small piece or shred produced by tear- 
ing or rending] in later use chiefly a shred of 
cloth, a rag (as in 4). Obs. 

0x323 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle m clpwtez. To-rent vch a rayn-ryfte. Ibid. B. 063 
Clouen alle in ly ttel cloutes J>e clyffez. 0 2380 Sir F crumb. 
4533 A1 his hod [he] to taar to cloute. 0 1386 Ciiauci u 
Mmh. r. 709 Sche rent it al to cloutes. x6oo Dekker 
ShoanakeVs Holiday 63 Touch not a rag lest I and my 
methren beat you to clowtes. <xi6a3 Fletcher Women 
PleMed^, I, All his louts Beat (as the proverb seemly says) 




4 . A piece of cloth (esp. a small or worthless 
piece, a ‘ rag ’) ; a cloth (esp. one put to mean 
uses, e.g. a dish-clout), arch, and dial. 

0x223 Alter. R. 312 pe deoflen schulen pleien mid ham. . 
& dnsten ase enne pflche-clut, 0 xa7S Death 68 in O. E. 
Mtsc, 172 Me nimeo be licome and preoneS in a clut. 

1 196 bei gon all naked saf a 

Utyll cloiU pat pel coueren with . . hire membres. 1483 
Tour G j b, The clowte of the kechyn 
wnerwitn men wype dysshes and platers, isxx Elyot 
Gtm. I. 30011. (1883) 1. 247 The good hnsbande set- 
tethe up cloughtes . . to feare awtw birdes. xsda J. Hey- 
wooD Prqv. ^ Epigr. (1867) 79 Ye can geue me your 
* ‘-’°nt. X590 Greene Never too lede (x6oo) 
98 Marne her (my Sonne) and thou shall haue my beni- 
gn in a clowte. Ibid. 114 If you match with mee, old 
Galena iny mother hath that in a clo-wte that will doo vs 
both good. IS9X G. Fletcher Rvsse Comuvm. (1857) 117 
Aney use to go naked, save a clout about their middle. 

xxxviiL 12, 0164s Howell Lett. (1630) I. 
350 Mon^ IS welcome though it be in a dirty clout. X760 
d-twne Tr. Shandy xsg Driven, like turkeys to market, 
■wth a Stick and a red clout. 1887 Hall Caine Son of 
««.^?-_it. 3evi, A pair of kid gloves that sat on his great 
ha^s like a clout on a pitch-fork. 

b. Applied contemptuously to any article of 
clothing ; in pi. clothes. (Cf. rag>t Still dial. 
ana in proverb. 
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a 1300 Scveu Si/ts 49 in £. E. P. (1862) 20 If he haui|> an 
old elute he mai be svvi)>e prute, whar mid i-helid he sal be. 
C14B5 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 56 He had not left an 
holle clowt, Wherwith. to hyde hys body nbowte. X563 
Homilies ii. Excess of Apparel (1859) 311 The poor labour- 
ing man . . with a few beggarly clouts about him. 1368 
Grafton Citron, II. 458 The. .Feysauntes spoyled the dead 
Carcasses, leaving them neyther shyrt nor clowte. Old 
Proverb, Till May be out Ne’er cast a clout. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss., Female attire is denominated cloots occasion- 
ally, as, ‘get thy cloots on'. 

* 1 “ c. Babe of clouts : a doll. Hence Man 
of clouts, king of clouts, etc. : a mere ‘ doll ’ in the 
garb of a man, a king, etc. ; a ‘ lay-figure ’. Obs. 

1467 Pfann, <5- Hoteseli, Exp, (1841) 172 5 e sey I hame no 
beter than a man of klowetes. 134° K.* Wisdome in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I. App. cxv. 323 We have a lyving Chtist, and 
not a Christ of clowt-s. _ JS94 Lyly Ploih. Bomb. v. iii, Si- 
lena, thou must . . love him for thy husband. .S'. I had as liefe 
have one of clouts. 1593 Shaks. Joint iii. iv. 58 , 1 should 
forget my sonne. Or madly thinke a babe of clowts were 
he, 1639 Fuller Holy Wax iv, xvSl. (1840) so8 Babes of 
clouts are good enough to keep children from crying. 1633 
Gurnall C/ir, in Ann, v. § 2. 447/2 The Idolater sweats 
before his God of clouts. 1660 Bond Scut. Res'. 330 He 
is a Clout, no King, which cannot command. 1703 Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 35 Y* next King of Scotland is 
like to be King of Clouts. 1730 Fielding Tom numb 1. 
iii, Indeed a pretty king of clouts To truckle to her will, 
d. Phrase. As pale or white as a clout. 

*SS 7 ToUell’s Misc. (Arb.) 233 No life I fele in fote nor 
hand. As pale as any clout. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 166 At 
this, Littlefaith lookt as white as a Clout. 1722 De Fob 
Moll Flanders (1840) 309, I turned as white as a clout. 
1793 Macneill Will ^ Jean 11, Ilk face as white 's a clout. 

+ e. To wash one's face in an ale clout : to get 
drunk. Obs. 

1362 HEYW00D_i’«)». ^ Epigr. (1857) 22 As sober as she 
seemth, fewe dales come about But she will onece wasshe 
hir face in an ale clout. 

5 . spec, t a. pL Swaddling clothes. Obs. or dial. 

_ c 1200 Ormin 3327 WiJjJj clutess inn an cribbe. Ibid. 3320, 
i winndeclut. Hamfolb Pr, Cause, gigg Bethleem whare 
I was born And in dotes lapped and layd was In a cribbe. 
1483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 128/2 The chyld wrapped in poure 
clowtes lyeng. 1M2 Latimer Serm, Go^els ii. 154 He 
had neither cradelT nor cloutes.^ 1^61 T. Norton Calvitt’s 
lust. IV. 10 That we maye begin in a maner at the Very 
swadlyng cloutes of the Chirche. ci&U Howell Lett, 
(1630) I. 463 Honp soil qni mal y pense. .being a metaphor 
taken from a child that hath bewrayed his clouts. 1677 
Grew Anat. Phutts iv. 111. vU. § 8 Membranes, in whicn. 
the Seeds . . lie swadled, as in so many fine Calico Clouts. 
1826 Scott Woodst.y, That band, .looks like ababy’s clout. 

b. A handkerchief. Now dial, and slang, 
e 1380 Sir Femmb. 2747 pe schrewes toke a clout . . & 
byndeh ys ejene bar-wip about, c 144a York Myst. xxxiv. 
194 {Soldier to Mary) Go home, casbalde with pi clowte. 
c 1690 B. £. Diet, Ccatt, Crew, Clout, a Handkerchief. 
a 1743 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 58 Sobbing with his clout in 
hand. x8o6 C. K. Siiarfc Corr, (1888) I. 264 The sedulous 
care with which his friends gave, .douts for his mouth and 
nose during his speech. 1873 Slang Diet., Clout, at rag, 
a cotton pocket-handkerchief. 

+ c. A sail of a ship. Obs. 

xspi SvLVES TER Du Bartos i. iv, (1641) 34/1 As the Winde 
. . Whirls with a whilF the sails of swelling clout, 1391 
Harington Orl. Fur. xxiii. x, He sayles apace, and daps 
on all his douts. 1636 Healey TIteophrast,, Timidity 86 
When the Pilot gives the ship but a little clout. 

t d. A piece of cloth containing a certain num- 
ber of pins or needles. Obs. +e. A measure of 
silk. Obs. f._ See quot. 1805. dial. 

a 1328 Skelton Elyttor Rummyng 564 A cloute of London 
pynnes. xs86 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (i860) 120, xx clouts of 
nedles, at 141/, a cloute. a x6oa Custom Duties (Add. MS. 
23097), Cullen silke, the clowte containing iiijc.. .iij/i. 1803 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl, II. 280 Five . . pocks are called a 
clout, and ten clout of nets are the quantity allowed to each 
fisherman who has only one share in the fishing. 

6. Archery. The mark shot at : see quot. 1868 ; 
also, ellipt., a shot that hits the mark. 

1384 Elderton Ntno Yorksli. Song, Archers good to hit 
the cloute. 1386 Marlowe tsi Pt. Tambttrl. 11. iv. For 
kings are clouts that every man shoots at.__ 1388 Shaib. 
L, L. L. IV. i. 136. 1397 — 2 Hett. lY, iii. ii. 31. x6»S "• 

Jonson Staple o/N. Epil., 'Though the clout we do not al- 
ways hit. 1678 Robitt Hood in Thoms Prose_^ Rout, (1838) 
II. 113 Robin Hood . . shot . . with such dexterity. . that his 
arrow entered into the clout and almost touched the black. 
x8ao Scott Ivan/toe xiii, ‘A Hubert I a Hubert !' shouted 
the populace . . * In the clout ! — in the clout I' 1868 Fitr- 
nivall Forewords to BabeesBookcm,VfWcaxi 30 years they 
[Royal Archers, Edinbuigh] shot at a square mark of 
canvas on a frame, and cmled ‘ the Clout ' ; and an arrow 
striking the target is still called ‘ a clout 

III. 7 . A heavy blow, esp. with the hand ; a 
cuff. Cf. Clod sb. xi. Now dial, or vulgar. 

1Z1400 Isumbras 619 There was none . .That he ne gafe 
hym swylke a clowte, etc. c 1483 Di^y Myst. (1882) i. 208 
For if I be alone I may sone gete a Clought. 1323 Tale of 
Basyn 197 in Hasl. B, P. P. HI. 33 Lette go the basyn, or 
thu shalfe haue a clowte. X 7 a 4 Ramsay Tea-t. .J/wc. (1733) 
I. 22 Did Sandy hear ye. Ye wadna miss to get a Clout. 
1823 in Forby. 1887 Besant TJte World went v. 42 The 
gunner, .found time to fetch me a clout on the head. 

IV. 8. Comb., as + clout-iron, iron for clouts 
(sense 2); f clout-leather, leather for mending 
shoes, (Here clot-, clott-, also occur.) See also 
Clout-nail, -shoe. 

1382 Interrogatories in T. West AiUui. Furtiess 
App. viii. Certain *clott iron . . for maintenance of their 
plowes. c X430 Merlin ii. 33 This cherl that hath bought 
hym BO stronge shoone, and also *cIowte lether. I 3*5 


Nottingham Corp. ArcAives'No. 1387 p. ^[Action against a 
cobbler for 7r.] pro clowtleder. c 1350 Ktttg ^ Barker 67 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. (1864) 7 Wolde he neuer bey of me clot lether 
to clowt with his schoyn. 1600 Hevwood xstPt. Edvi. /F", 
III. i. Wks. 1874 !• 39 Some, that have ne’er a shooe, had 
rather go barefoot than buy clout-leather to mend the old. 
Clout, sb.^ Obs. or dial. [ME. cliite, perh. 
OE. *cltiia or *cMte, corresp. to Du. kluit fern, clod, 
piece, MDn. clAte, MLG. and mod.LG. klilte m. f. 
OTeut. *kMton- or *klAldn-\ same root as prec.] 

1 . Clot of earth, clod. 

<z 1230 Owl 4- Night. it6s Mid stave, and stoone, and turf, 
and elute, pat bu ne miht nohwar atrute. 1887 Parish & 
Shaw Kentish Dial., Clout, a clod, or lump of earth, in 
a ploughed field. 

•f 2 . pi. Clotted or clouted cream, cream curds. 
c X430 Cookery Bks. (1S88) 47 Put per-to creme, (& 3if it be 
clowtys, draw it porwe a straynoure). a 1648 Digby Closet 
Open. (1677) III To take the Clouts the more conveniently. 

Comb, clout-crushed, crushed or pressed in the 
curd. 

X399 Nashe Lenten StuM (1B71) 41 Their lordly Parmesan 
(so named of the city of Parma, in Italy, where it is first 
clout-crushed and made). 

Clout (klaut), ®. Tllo'fi arch, or dial. Forms; 
3 clutie, (4 cloujt, ?pa. pple. olutte), 5 elute, 
(clowght), 4-6 cloute, 4-7 olowt(e, (6 clought), 
5- clout, [f. Clout sb.^ The pa. pple. gecbltod 
occtirred in OE, ; NFris. has kliitjan, to patch.] 

I . 1 . trans. To mend with a clout or patch ; to 
patch (with cloth, leather, metal, etc.). 

c T330 Will. Paleme 14 Pe herd sat . . Cloustand kyndely 
his schon. c 1430 Merlin 11. 33 A carl . . hadde bought a 
payre of stronge shone, and also stronge lether to clowte 
hem with. 1499 Promp. Parv. 84 (Pynson) Clout disshes, 
pottes, pannes, cntsco. 1339 Taverner Erasm. Prov, (1332) 
33 Let the cobler medle with clowtynge his neyghbours 
shoes. _ C164S Howell Lett. (1688) III. 403 The Cobler will 
Clout it till Midnight . . to give his Son Learning. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t. Mise. (1733) 1- ^<^4 1’™ come to clout her 
caldron. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. (1858) 238 Visibly clouting 
his own cloak, cobbling his own shoes. 

14x3 LYDa Pilgr. Sotale n. xliii. (1839) 40 They peruertyn 
holy Scripture by fals vnderstandynge . . kouerynge . . and 
cloutynge . . the lawe of Crystes gospel. XU3 Bale Course 
at the Romyshe Foxe g8b (L.), He clowletn the old broken 
holes with patches of papistry. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. 
HI. xvi. 240 Peace of Prag. .Miserable Peace ; bit of Chaos 
clouted up, and done over with Official varnish, 
f 2 To put in, on, or to by way of a patch 5 
usually^. Obs. Abo absol. To add patches. 

A 1225 Ancr. R. 236 pet heo ne . . clutie nanmore perto. 
0x380 Wyclif Sel Wks. HI. 404 Or ellis [mot we] un- 
craftily cloute to wordes of Crist. X4BX in Eng. Gilds 320 
A brasen krocke . . a pache clowted in the bnm w‘ laten. 
1376 Gascoigne Compt Philometu! (Arb.) iig, I haue clou ted 
a new patch to an olde sole. X38X J. Bell HaddmCs A new. 
Osor. 109 Unlesse some Phebus have clouted upon this 
h^das head, .the eares of some iolleared Asse. 

3 . To arm or protect with an iron plate or clout, 
b. Also, to protect the soles of shoes with broad- 
headed nails, to stud with clout-nails. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 424 Wip his knopped schon clonted 
full pykke, 1302 Pray Purse Exp. Elis. York (1830) 
61 Item for cloughting the same shoys iijdi 1373 Tusser 
Husb, (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart, that is clouted and 
shod. 1636 Healey Theophrast. Rnsticiiie 18 This fellow 
. . clowts nis shooes with hob-nayles. x^g Blithe Eng. 
lutprov. Impr, (163a) 207 Either not clouting at all, or else 
uneven rough clouting and plating your ploughs. 1673 
Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 233 [He] Bushes the Naves, 
clouts th’ Axle-trees. 1688 R. House Ammtry m, yxijx 
Sparrow Bills. .Nails to Clout Shooes withal. 
fig. 1628 Earle Microcosm., PI. Country Fellow (Arb.) 
30 Some thriftie Hobnayle Prouerbes to Clout his discourse. 
1 4 . fig. ‘ To join awkwardly or coarsely together ’ 
(J.) ; to patch clumsily or botch up, Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks, 1. 4 Anticrlstis lawe, cloutid 
of many is full of errots. Z353-87 Foxe A. ^ M, (1684) I. 
16/2 This argument . . being doated up in the third figure. 
1602 Warner Alb, Eng. ix. xlidu. (1612) 223 So, by what 
right or wrong so-eare, Spaine clonteth Crownes together. 
6. To cover with a clout or cloth ; also transf- 
to cover as with a cloth, arch. 

1379 [see Clouted ppl, af 4]. 1641 Best Farm. Bks, (1836) 
2 A custome with many sheep-men to clowte their shearinges 
to hinder them from tuppinge. 1709 Steele & Swift T cttler 
No. 68 r 4 He . . showed a Leg clouted up. 1832 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, xxix. The white flakes had clouted his 
[the horse’s] throat. 

f 6. ? To wipe with a cloth. Obs. 

1353 Bale Gardiner’s Obed. G j. a 1792 Sir J. Reynolds 
Joum. Flanders, etc. Wks. II. 383. 

II. 7 . To cuff heavily. Now dial, or vulgar. 

c 13x4 Guy Warw, (A.) 3709 So he gm his godes to cloute, 
pat pe erpe dined aboute. c 14x0 Sir Cleges 264, 1 schall 
the clowg^ht. 1331 Bible 2 Sam. xxii. 39 (R.), I wasted 
them andso clouted them that they coulde not aryse._ c 1643 
Howell Lett. (1655) il xliv. The late (^een of Spain took 
off one of her chapines, and clowted Olivarez about the 
noddle with it, c 1663 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hut- 
chinson (1846) 273 Let us clout them out of the field. 178.1 
New Spectator XX. 4/2 Quarrelling and offering to ‘ clout' 
any body that opposed their opinion, x8^ Blackmore 
Lama D. xi. (ed. 12) 61, 1 longed to clout his ears for him. 
8. To reap in a particular way ; = Bag ».2 
x886 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XXI. 574/a A heavy smooth- 
edged sickle is used for ‘b^ging' or ' clouting ’,— an ope- 
ration in which the hook is struck against the straw, the 
left hand being used tp gather and carry along the cut 
swath. 


Cloutch, obs. form of Clutch. 

Clouted (klaivted), ppl. Also 4 olutte. [f. 
Clout v.-h-ED.] 

1 . Mended with a patch or patches, patched. 

<;tooo Heptateuch Josh. ix. 3 Gecldtode hycta. CX3»S 

E. E. Allit. P. B. 40 With rent coki'ez at be kne Sins 
clutte trasches. 1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. vii. 55 He caste on 
his elopes I-clouted and I-hole. 1396 Bell Surv. Popery 
III. X. 476 Like unto a clowted beggars cIoake._ x6ii Bible 
Josh. ix. 3 Old shooes and clowted vpon their feet, x6si 
Cleveland Poems 33 A league with mouldy bread, and 
clouted shoos. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life iii. ii. (1862) 210 
Clouted shoes, threadbare and patched clothes. 

2 . Furnished or protected with an iron clout or 
clouts ; studded with clout-nails. Cf. Clout-shoe. 
_ CX394 [see Clout v, 3]. 1622 F. Markham Bk. Warm. 
iv. § 6 The axle trees.. well clouted, [See examples under 
Clout-shoe.] 

3 . fig. Put together clumsily, patched up, botched. 
Passing into an expression of depreciation. 

CX380 WycLir Serm. Ixxxvii. in Sel. Wks. I. 302 So 
stondip per cloutid reule, hope in good and in yvel. 1581 
J. Bell Hadden's Ausxu. Osor. 485 b, Your illfavourcdly 
patcht Reasons . .and thoseyour clouted conclusions. 1633 F. 
Fletcher Purple Isl. i xviii. If fond Bavins vent his clouted 
song. 1642 Sir £. Dering Sp. on Relig. 142 A Pestilence 
to aU government, a traiterous and a clouted Anarchy. 1663 
J. Spencer Prophecies 14 When subtil men shall see us . . 
give reverence to every vain person and clouted rhime. 

4 . Covered with, or wrapped in, a clout or 
cloth. 

1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar, 50 Thllke same vnhapple 
Ewe, Whose clouted legge her hurt doth shewe. x88o 
Blackmore M. Anerley xl, Here he stopped short .. and 
turned his clouted neck. 

Clouted (klauTed), ppl. o .3 Also 6-7 clowted, 
-yd, 7 clawted. [f. Clout sb!i ; or perh. f. a vb. 
clout =clot : cf. Clotted.] Said of the cream ob- 
tained by ‘ scalding ’ or heating milk, which makes 
it thick or clotted. 

1342 Bordb Dyetary xii, (1870) 267 Clowtyd ci-ayme and 
rawe crayme put together. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 
99 She would, .giue hem Curds and clouted Creame. _ 1386 
Cocan Haven Health (1636) X79 Clouted Creame, which is 
made by setting the milke ouer an easie fire, untill it come 
to a thicke head. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. i. vi, Fall 
to your cheese-cakes, curdes, and clawted creame. 1784 
Twamley Dairying 112 Butter that was made of heated, or 
clouted Cream. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Dewon (1813) 2x5. 

Clouter (klau'toi). Also 5 cloutere, clutere, 
clowtere, 5-8 clowter. [f. Clout v. + -eb.] 

One who clouts, mends, or patches {lit. and 
fig,) ; a cobbler, or patcher ; a botcher. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 84 Clowter, or cobelere. 1365 Jewel 
Def. Apol. (i6ix) 171 A Clowter of Skinnes, or A Cobler. 
138X J. Bell Haddon’s Anew. Osor, 415 What will this 
clouter patch together out of this ? 16x5 Curry-c. forCax-c. 
i. II He kissed like a clowter. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
(1737) V. 214 Clowters, and Botcheis of old trumpery Stuff. 

Hence i'Clouter-like g. = Cloutebly. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 143 The verses are but 
clouter-like, (vnworthy such an Vniversity as Padway). 

+ Clonterly, a. Obs. Also 7 clowterly. [? f. 
prec. -^ -ltI,] Like or characteristic of a botcher ; 
clumsy, awkward; clownish, 

1673 E. Phillips Theatr. Poet. Pref. 14 Spencer, with all 
his Rustic, obsolete words, with all his rough-hewn clowterly 
Verses, a 1707 Bp. Be.'smcis.Autobiog. (1839) 194 The coffin 
. .of elm, hooped with iron, very coarse and ciouler[l]y. 1712 
J. Jame-s tr, Le Blond's Gardening 32 The Designs, .made 
Paiterres look very heavy and clouterly. 1741 Richardson 
' Pamela I. (1824) 112 Some clouterly plow-boy, x8a6 Scott 
Woodst, XX, Huge clouterly shoes. 

t Clouterly, adv. [-ly 2.] Obs. (Clumsily. 

1393 Pass. Morrice 82 They that trade right , . were 
clouterly caulfed. 1696 Lend. Gag. No. 3212/4 She seems 
to cut behind but don’t, unless clouterly shod. 

fOloutery. Obs. rare-K [?f. CLouTEE-f-Y.] 
Clouter’s work ; something clumsily patched up, 

X38X J. Bell Haddon’s Answ, Osor. 319 Craftely to cloake 
those clouteries. 

Clouting (klau'tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Clout ®.] 

1 . The action of mending, patching, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Sel, Wks. III. 309 Cristis dene religioun wif>- 
oute cloutynge of sinfulle mennis errours. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv, 84 Clowtynge of clothys, sartura. cx4Mlbid, (MS. 
K) Clowtynge of shone, pictacio. 1346 Bale Eng. Votaries 
t* (1550) 30 b, Here passe I ouer the clowtynge in of their 
canonical houres. X362 J. Heywood Prov. 4* Epigr, (1867) 
49 It is a bad sacke that will abide no cloutyng. 1843 Car- 
lyle Past 4 r Pr. (1838) 294 An Arab man in cloak of his own 
clouting. atfrib. 1390 Greene Never too late (1600) 96 
To furnish a Coblers shoppe with clowting leather. 

2 . Cuffing, striking with the hand. 

3 . = Bagging vbl. sb .^ : see Clout v. 8. 

Clouting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h -INO 2 ,] That 

'clouts ’ or patches ; botching, bungling. 

1381 T. Bell Haddou’s A)isw. Osor. 4x3 A wonderfull 
clownisne conclusion, meete for such a clowting botcher, 
x6o3 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1878) 82 To^ fieare how 
some such clouting beetles rowle in their loblogicke. 

Clon't-uail. [f. Clout sb.^ 2, », 3 -i* Nail.] 

1 . A flat-headed nail for fastening a ‘wain-clout’ 
on an axle, etc. 

1463 in Rogets Agric. 4- Prices III, 453/1 Clout nail. xsSx 
Ibid. i6xx Cotgr., Clou d hope, a clowte nayle. x866 
Rogers Agric, 4- Prices I. xxi. 546 By far the largest amount 
of information . . on the various contributories to a cart is 
that given for cart clouts and clout-nails. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Mech,, Cloiti-nail, 



CLOUT-SHOE. 


CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. 


2 . A nail with, a Large and flat head used to stud 
or clout a surface, the soles of heavy boots. 

1874 Knight jDiW. Clout-nail, used to stud timbers 
exposed to the action of marine borers ; also in fastening 
leather to wood. A long blunt stub-nail for boot-soles. x88t 
Mechanic § 329 138 The clout-nail, .has a broad flat head 
and a round shank, .terminating in a sharp point, 
t ClOU't-skoe. Obs, Now {arch^ Clouted 
shoe. [Cloiii, also dot, may have been orig. pa. 
pple. : see Clout &.] 

1 . A shoe having the sole protected with iron 
plates, or studded xvith large-headed nails. (It 
may also mean a patched shoe, and in some pas- 
sages the actual sense cannot be determined.) 

1463 Poston Lett. No. 465 II. 125 That men. .shuld make 
redy her bald batts and her clot shon. 

[1611 Sb.vks. Cymh. iv. ii. 214, 1 thought he-slept, and put 
My cloxvted Brogues from off my feete, whose rudenesse 
Answer’d ^ steps top lowd.] 1634 Milton Comm 635 The 
dull swain Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. a 1633 
CoRnrT/’tK7;;w(i8o7li28 Andleav’st suchprintes on beauty, 
that dost come As clouted shon do on a floore of lome. 
3726 Amhbbst Terrce Fil, xlvi. (1741) 247 Linsey-xvolsey 
coats . . clouted shws, yam stockings, i&jo Bloomfield 
FcmncF s Boy, Spring 82 The dirt adhesive loads his clouted 
shoes. x8jB J. Mastincau Stud. Chr. 342 Armed men, 
with a clouted shoe and a cart wheel for their standards, 
f 2 . One who wears clouted shoes ; a clown, a 
hoor. Obs. (Cf. Spenser’s Colin Cloiit^ 

Robinson Gold. Jlfirr, 271 Poore clout-shooes gate 
llieir clubSj 1613 Makkh.vm Eng. Hmhandman 1. 1. ii. (Tdss) 
4 The ordinaiie Tillers of the earth, such as we call Hus- 
bandmen, .and generally the Clout-shoo. 

1363. Miyr, hiag.. Blacksmith i. Where is more craft 
than in the clowted sheen? 1678 R. L’Estrange .S"tf /wrn’j 
Mor. C1702) g8 The Man of Title, as well as the Clouted 
Shoe, c 16^ B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Clouted.siwon, a 
Country Clown, a 1704 T. Brown a OxJ'. Scholars Wks. 
1730 I. 9 So full of. .knavery are clouted shoes. 

t Clowty, a. Ohs. In 5 elowty(e. [f. Clout 
fi.- + -TT ^.] Full of clots ; clouted. 

c 1430 Cookery Bks. (1S88) 53 [Take] creme (jif it be clowty, 
draw It porw a straynoureh 

+ Clo'Vate, a. p Error for dauate : the word 
seems not to be known to conchologists.] 

Of a shell; ^Thicker towards the top and elon- 
gated towards the base’ (Humble 1843). 

^47 in Craig. 3884 Webster cites Gilbert. 

Clove (kUov), -Forms ; i cliife, 

4 clof, 5 Clowe, 4-y clone, 6- olove. [OE. 
dufu f., cQxresp. to MLG„ MDu, hlwe, dove, Du. 
kloof, cleft :-OTeut. *khtU-, HlotA-', f. weak- 
OTade stem oi*kleuf; Cle-Wj:. Closely related to 
OHG. chloboTay&c., MHG. Mohe, ON, klofi, cleft, 
clOTTO thing, Cf. OHG. cMobolouh, chlofolauh, 
" 1 H.G. hlobelotich, knobelouch, mod.G, knoblattch, 
MLG. kloflbk, MDu, dqflooc, Du. knojtook 'garlic \ 
lit, ‘clove-leek’.] 

1 . One of the small bulbs which make up the 
compound bulb of garlic, shallot, etc. 

cxooo Sax. Leeciri. II. 338 Twa clufe jjsere clufehtan 
wenwyrte. II Garleaces .Hi. clufe. cm^Guy 
IFa^. (A.) 3644 Bodi & soule no noujt |?er-of No is nouTt 
*38* Trevisa Barth. DeF.E, xvii. x. 
(loUem. MS.), Ofeuery clone of garlekset comeb a plaunte. 
c 14M Promp. Pfry. 84 Clowe of garlykke (1499 clone of 
prlek or other lyke]. 1330 Palsgr. 206/2 Cl^e of gar- 
*5Bt Turner Herhal i.'B iiij b, When it 
[Wild Gathc] is lype it bathe sede in the tope euen lyke 
vnto the clou« whyche growe in the roote but they are 

79 Garlick is plopa- 

^ted by its Cloves (as well as by its Seed). 1879 Addison 
Ecoti. Cookery 17 A few cloves of garlic. 

2 . A natural division or segment of a fruit 

-^"thiii is soft 

°^SoMen coloured cloves including gi-aines 
flat and globo^ _ i6m Dampiek Foy. II. j, vH. ije Within 
this shdl the Fruit [Mangosteen] appears in 3 or 4 cloves 
about the bigness of the top of a man^ thumb.^ T^ese^li 

e86 The frmt . . lies m Cloves almost like Garlick. ^ 

+ 3 . One of the divisions of a cloven hoof : cf. 
Cloop. Obs, 

in 95 The outward hoof 

i* greater then the inward, and 
contrary m the hinder: and the inward cloxre thereof is 
longer wd greater. liid. A fat Sheep, .whereof the 

inward hpMs or cloves of his fore-feet were grown to be as 
long as eight fingers are broad. 

Clove f^.2 Forms: 4-6 olow(e, U 

olawe, ? olewe, oloyfe,^)/. oloys), 5-y done, (6 
cloaue, ph close), 6- olove. [ME. dovo'e, a! F. 
cloti, in full dou de girofle, ‘glrofle nail' (see 
Clove-gill-o'i.owbe), clou being a popular addition 
to the onginal name^;-^^, from the resemblance 
of a single bud of the girofle, with its stalk, to a 
nail, dm, L. cl^us. In Sp. it is davo, Pg. cravo. 

Uhe phpnrtic history of the woid in English contains 
points of difficulty. OriginaHy elewe, clone was, like the 
would in due course have be- 
come clom. It IS surmised that in the is-i6th c. spelline 
chnte, n wm taken to mean w, as in matte, hue, etc. (cf 
known how such a change iii the 
occuired as to give the modem pronunciation, 
indicated by the isth c. spelling 
fi' ’I ™gees‘ed hy the pi. chse in 1553, and 
Is im^ied in the Shaks. quot. of 1588.] 

1. The dned flower-bud of Caryophyllus aroma- 


530 

ticus, much used as a pungent aromatic spice. 
(Usually in //.) 

Oil of cloves, an essential oil obtained from the buds and 
flowei-slalks of the clove-tice, and used in medicine. 

1225-1400 [see Clove-gillyflower 1]. 1398 Trevisa 

Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxix. {Tollem.JMS.^, Clowes ben 
calde Gallophil!, and hen perfyte frute with scharpe sauoure, 
1401 (Surtees) III. 208 Et in ij unc. cloys empt. 

leif. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 44 Cast powder of peper 
and clawes (elsewhere clowes] her to. c 1440 Promp, Pare. 
84 Clowe, spyce, gariofoltts. X48X Caxtom Myrr. it. x. 00 
Other trees there gp-owe . .whiche here cloues. a 150a No- 
minale in Wr.-Wiilcker 714/1 Hie gariofilus, a doyfe. 1338 
Turner Libellus A. iij b, Caiiophillon quod aliqui clauum 
uel clauos uocant. .angli uocant Clowes. 1535 in W. H. 
Turner Select Rec. Ot^ord 226 For close and mase. .xiiijif. 
1^88 Shaks. L. L, L. v. iL 654 B. A Lemmon. L. Stucke 
with Clones. D. No clouen. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Sise ii. What though some have a fraught Of cloves and 
nutmegs.^ 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 108 A drop or 
two of Oil of (Jloves. 

fig- *d4 S Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 348 A Divine of 
note, .stuck it heer and there with a clove of his own Calli- 
graphy, to keep it fiom tainting. 

•f b. Tiansl. of Gr. ovu/, L. tmgula. Obs. 

IS3S Coverdale Ecehts. xxiv. 15 (21), I haue made my 
dwelliiiges to smell as it weie of rosyn, Galbaiium, of Clowes 
[ooui, uttgvla, 1611 oiiix] and Incense. 

2 . The tree, Caryophyllus aromatictis, originally 
a native of the Moluccas, but now cultivated in 
various tropical countries. (More fully dove-tree.) 

1394 Blundevil Exert, v. xi. (ed. 7) 554 The Clove tree 
gioweth in the lies of Moluccas. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hiit.^ The Clove-Tree groweth in Foim much like 
to our Bay-Tree. 183a Veg. Subst. Food 348 The clove is 
a handsome tree. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 214 Am- 
boyna was fixed upon for the exclusive growth of the clove. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. 611 The Clove is an elegant ever- 
green shiub. 

3 . Wild dove {-tree ) : Eugenia {Pimenid) aens, 

of the West Indies. 1886 Treas. Bot. 300. 

4 . Cloves. = dove bark {pee C). Obs. 

17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 261 The Baik they call Cloves, 
us'd for dressing of Meat, and dying. 

b. A cordial consisting of spirits strongly 
flavoured with the spice. 

1833 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxiii, The house has not done 
so much in the stomachic article of cloves . . since the In- 
quest. 

6. Short for cbyoe-pink, or dove-gillyflower. 

1748-7 Hervey Medit. (18x8) 129 Who teaches the clove 
to stay till hotter beams are prepared to infuse a spicy lich- 
ness into her odours, and tincture her complexion with the 
deepest crimson? 1882 Garden 13 May 324/2 We begin to 
enjoy our Cloves and Carnations out-of-doors. 

6. Comb, clove-bark, '•the bark of Cinmmo- 
imim Cul{lawatt,"fMeh. has a flavour of cloves; 
t olove-basil, an old name of Ocymum basilicum, 
so called from its smell (Gerarde, 1597) ; t clove- 
carnation. = clove-pink', clove-cassia, -cinna- 
mon, the bark of Ditypellium caryophyllaiiim ; 
clove-nutmeg, the fruit of Agnthophyllutn aro- 
inaiicuvt, a native of Madagascar ; clove-pink, 
a clove-scented species of Dianthus : see Clove- 
GiLLTELOWEii J clove-root, a name for Herb Ben- 
net, Geum tirbanum] f clove-stuck a., stuck 
with cloves. 

1897 Dampier Voy. (1898) I. xi. 316 They have plenty of 
Move barkj^of which I ^w a Ship-load, 1703 Land. Gax. 
No_. 4I46/4 Clove Baik 4 Bales. 1398 Sylvester Dtt Bartas 
1. vii. (1641)60/1 Anon his nose is pleased with fragrant seats 
of. - ’Clove-Carnation. 1866 Treas. Bot. 229 The clove- 
pmk IS the_ origin of all the cultivated varieties of cariia- 
nons, as picotees, bizarres, and fl.akes. Ibid. s.v. Gettm, 
ilie root of this plant [<?. urbanimt), called by the old 
herbahsts Clove-root, has an aiomatic dove-like odour. 
XS99 Marston Sco, Villanic n. vii. 206 That Westphalian 
gamon *Cloiie-stuck face. i-artiiau 

Clove (klouv), jA 3 [Represents Anglo-Lat. da- 
vits, Anglo-Fr. clou, both very frequent in laws and 
ordinances of 1 3th— 15th c. It is thus identical with. 
L. cldvtis * nail whicli was also used as a lineal 
meagre (see Nail) ; but how the measure and 
weight were related is not known. Nor does it 
appear how the Eng. form, of the word came to be 
dove, although its phonetic hislory may have been 
parallel to that of Clove jJ.2 

can hardly he any connexion with Ger. klobcn, of 
flax and wool, Gnmm 12x8, 8 «-c.)] ui 

A weight formerly used for wool and cheese, 
equal to 7 or 8 lbs. avoirdupois. 

21x328 Liber Cwrfwwirtm/i (Rolls) 63 Et la trone dount il 

quatuoicYavos, ilS 

Lei.Edw. ///in Rymw V. «7(Du Cange) Quatuor clavos 

levfel ^iber Alims 221 Mais &il [i.e, sak de 

0 r n., *43* ActaHctuVL 

c. 8 _( 2 ue le poys dune Waye [dune] foimage puisse tenir 
xxicij cloves, cetassavoirchacun clove vij li, paries ditzpoisez 
cochantz. 154* Recorde Gr. Aries (1573) 203 In cK 
rinnfr anl Weyes? so thlt a 

c1?R(S^WT Pounde.. *S8B Wills ^ Iwu. N. 

(C, (i^) II. ^3, iij hankes and luj cloves of yarne zl&d 

Sh? 32 cloues and evepi done 8.1 of averdepois 

. S??® Kmsev, Clove is also a Term us'd*^ in 

«• S-). aova 


tClovej sb.^ Obs. [prob. a. ON. klofl cleft, 
split, groove = OHG. chlobo, MHG. hlobc OTeiil. 
kloton- f. root of Cleave Cf. Clop.] A cleft 
or split. 

*S93 Riles 4 Mon. Ch. Durh. (184a) 80 A paynted staffe, 
with a forke or dove on the upper end of the .staffe, which 
clove was lyiied with softe silke and soft dowiie. 

Clove, sb.^ U. S. [a. Du. klewe, also kloof, in 
MDu. dove, MLG. kiove fern, split, cleft : see 
Clove jiJ.I] A rocky cleft or fissure ; a gap, ravine ; 
used (chiefly in place-names) ; see quot. 182S. 

(The word A/o^ieferring to South Afiicii is the same.) 
X779 A. St. Clair in Spaiks Carr. Amer. Rev. (1833) II, 
303 A dove which runs louiid that ridge on which the foits 
aie situated, 1828 Webster, Closie, a deft; a fissure; a 
gap ; a lavine. This word, thouqh properly an appellative, 
is not often used as such in English ; but it is appropiiated 
to paiticular places.. as, the Clove of ICaatciskill, in the 
state of New-Yoik, and the Stony Clove, It is properly a 
Dutch word. X883 Harpers Mag Sept, 530/1 The woid 
clove . . means only deft, and these clefts occur frequently 
in the mountains. 

Clove (klonv), V. trans. [f. CLOVE sb.'-^] 
a. To spice with cloves, b. To slide (a lemon, 
onion, etc.) with cloves (flg. in quot. iStJ^). 

X863 Reade Hard Cash I. 246 The ship was cloved with 
shot, and peppeied with grape. 1883 N. 4 0. 10 Feb. xo6/i 
New ale highly cloved, sweetened, aud diitiik hot. 

Clove, pa. pple. Short foi m of Cloven, formcily 
frequent, still occas. in veise ; rarely as adj. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 550 A clove cliinnc eke had she. 

Also in certain Combs., as f clove-board (in 7 
doe-, cloven.) = CLArBOAiiu (cf. the foim claw- 
board) ; clove - footed (see Cloven - ifooTEo) ; 
•t dove-hammer (in 7 doe-), a hammer with the 
head cloven on one side into two claws for extract- 
ing nails (cf. the foim Claw-hammer) ; dove- 
hook, an iion clasp in two paits which move on 
the same pivot and overlap each other, used for 
bending chain-sheets to the clews of sails, etc. 
Also Clovb-hitoh. 

X561 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices II. 414 *Clove.hoiiid. 
1565 Act 8 Elis. c. 9 § X The Cloveboard and Stuff whcicof 
the said Vessels and the Hoops thereof should he made. 
1^ [see Cloeboard]. 2670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 21 Tliis 
Vigilant Queen, taking notice of the great decay of Timlier 
occasioned by converting the same into cloven hoaid. 1887 
Rogers Agric. 4 Prices V. 323 There aie at lo.ast twelve 
entries of clove, clap, or claw board, generally bought 
for the navy. 2480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. IV (18301 139 
♦Clovehamer, i. 1623 [see Cloe-hammeb]. 1867 “Smyui 
Sailor’s Wora-hk., ‘’’Clove-hook, tx clasp'hoQk. 

Clove (klonv), pa. t. of Cleave v. 
t Cloved, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Clove -h -ed 2. 
In this sense OF. had clufeht adj.] Divided into 
cloves like garlic. In early use ; Bulbous. 

[cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 128 Of hsere clufibtan wenwyrte,] 
1S77 Harrison England in. viii. (1878) 11. 31 The loot of the 
herbe [saffron] . . is round . . & yet it is not cloned as the 
Idlie, nor flaked as the scallion. 1397 Gerarde Herbal i. 
viii. §2. ix The roote is thicke, and cloned like uish onions 
or clues. Ibid. 1. 131 The red Lillie of Constantinople liatli 
a yellowe scaly or cloued roote. 

Clove - gillyflower (klo>i-v d,?Mifltiuo4). 
Forms : (3 clou de gilofre), 4-5 clowe gilofre, 
-gylofre, (clowea of gylofre, olawis of gelofre), 

5 glowgelofre, 6 dowgelofer, doue gillofer, 
-gilloflower, 6-8 olove gilliflower, 7-8 dove- 
July-flower, 7- clove-gillyflower, [a. F. don 
de girofle {girof re, gilofre) : see Clove Fr. giro- 
fle {girofre, gilofre), (in Pr. girofle, gerofle, Sp. 
girofle, -re, l\..garofano, -folo, fllo), reptesenls Ro- 
manic garoflo, garofilo, late L. type *carophihm, a. 
Gr. mpvbtjrvKKov the clove, f. K&pvov nut -1- fpvWoy 
leaf. In Eng. the Anglo-Fr. gilofre has passed 
through gillofer, gilloflower, to gillyflcnuer, which 
has even been further perverted to fuly-flmm-. 

The simple girofle, gilofre was the original name 
of the spice ; but in OP. clou de gyrofle (= ‘ girofle 
nail ’, from the shape] came into popular use at an 
early date ; thence the Fng. elenve of gilofre or 
more commonly clowe-gilofre. This was commonly 
shortened at length to clowe, Clove, for the spice ; 
the frill name adhering to a flower, the ‘ clovc-pink ’, 
smelling like the spice. Finally with the corruption 
of gilofre, to gillyflcnver, the latter name without 
clove^ has passed on to various scented flowers, 
having no connexion either with the spice, or with 
the ‘clove-pink’. Sec Gilly-flowee.] 
fl- The spice Clove j/).2 i, obs. 

ax2v^ Ancr. R. 370 Ne makeden heo neuer strencSe of 
^ngiuere ne of gedewai, ne of clou de gilofre. ^1386 
UiiAUCER Sire Thopas 51 And many a clow gilofre And 
notemuge to put in ale. c 1400 Maundev. v. (1839) 51 Sume 
'’J^® J Gylofre [ed. Roxb. a6 gariofics, clous 
M girofle). Ihui. xxvi, 265 Many 'ITrees, lhatberen Clowe 
wlofres and Notemuges. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 26 
With clovM of gelofer hit hroche J»ou shalle. 14. . Gloss, in 
Wn-Wulcker ^6 Garrioflla, glowgelofre. 14% Bk. St. 
A Mans C iij a, Clawis of gelofre and canell and gynger. 

2 . A clove-scented species of Pink {Dianthus 
Cc^ophyllus), the original of the carnation and 
other cultivated double forms. 



CLOVE-HITCH. 


CLOW. 


*S3® Turner Lihellus s.v. Beiouica, Herlia quam uer- 
naciila lingua uocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer aut an 
Iiicainacyon. 1578 Lyte Dodoens n. vii. 154 The Clone 
gillofer. .The flouies grow, .out of long round smooth huskes 
and dented or toothed aboue like the spice called cloaues. . 
[they] do_ all smell almost like Clones. 1594 Pi-tT Jewell 
Ho. t. Dhien Hew Ex^er. ^6 It is generally thought that 
the clouegilliflower gotte his firste sent from the cloue, 
1597 Gerabde Herbal 11. cltxii. 472 Caryojihylliis .. some 
whereof are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowers. 
1657 S. PunciiAS Pol. Flying- Jus. i. xv. 95 The Bees gather 
not of the Clove- July-flower. fftyss Miller (J.), The 
true_ clove-gillyflower has been long in u.se for malang a 
cordial syrup. 1861 Miss Pbatf Flower. PI. I. 207 Clove- 
Pink, Conation, or Clove-Gillyflower. 

Clove-hitch. .Naut. [f. Clove pa. ppU. -h 
Hitch.] A ' hitch. ’ or mode of simply fastening a 
rope round a spar, etc., formed by passing tlie 
rope twice round in such a way that both ends 
pass under the centre part of the loop in front ; it 
thus appears united into one loop in front and 
‘ cloven ' into two parallel lines at the back. 

1760 Falconer Hid. Marine (tjSgilKhsh, They are., 
attached by a knot, called a clome-hiich, to . . the shrouds. 
187s Bedtord Sailor's Pocket Bk. viii. fed. 2) 30^ If. . the 
dislocation takes place at the shoulder joint, a clove hitch 
by towel should he applied above the elbow joint. 

fig. 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl. in. xv. (1886) 123 
‘You're allin a clove hitch, aint you?' 

Hence Olove-hiteh. v. 


1875 Bedford SailoPs Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. a] 304 While a 
towel is clove-hitched above the elbow jomt. i8te Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 65 A pair of bellropes clove-hitched on 
the bight round llie mast-head. 

Cloven OdJii'v’n), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Cleave 
V.'. cf. Cleet.] Divided lengthwise; split. 

a. Split into (thin) pieces ; cleft asunder. 

1676 Hobres Iliad i. 441 And burnt them on a Are of 
cloven wood. mZzg Pa-tEo Poems (1864) I. ad4, 1 look 
upon them as the soldier looks Upon his cloven shield. 
x8<66 Kingsley Herew. xxi. b66 He was lying stark with a 
cloven skull. 1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 76 The fragrant smoke 
Of cloven cedar, burning in the flame. 

b. Split to a certain depth, so as to give a 
double extremity ; bifurcate, bipartite, double, 
f Cloven beasts-, insects (see CiiEB'S ppl. a. b). 

xgad Tindale Acts ii. 3 Cloven tonges lyke as they had 
bene fyie. 1610 Siiaks. Temp. 1. ii 277 She did confine 
thee . . Into a clouen Pyne, within which rift Imprison’d, 
thou didst paiuefiilly 1‘emaine. 1776 Witiiering Brit. Plants 
(1796) III. 208 Styles yellow, cloven, blunt. 1707 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I. agS The tongue is short, broad, and 
cloven. 1829 SouniEY 0 . Newman vi. Unless the cloven 
flame upon thy head Should light. 

c. esp. in Cloven hoof or foott the divided hoof 
of ruminant miadiupeds, consisting of the third 
and fourth phalanges of the typical mammalian 
foot ; ascribed in pagan raytholo^ to the god Pan, 
and thence in Christian mythology to the Devil, and 
often used allusively as the indication of Satan, 
Satanic agency, or temptation. 

c *300 Ormin 1224 Oxe ga]> o clofenn fot. a 1300 Cursor 
M. (Gutt.) 1957 Best wid clouen fote in to. *578 A. Park- 
iiURST Let. Ill Hakluyt (1600) III. 133 Mighty bcasles like 
to Camels in greatnesse, and their feete clouen. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 34 Fauns with cloven heel. 1663 Butler 
Mud. i. i. 184 Whether the Serpent at the Fall Had cloven 
Feet, or none at all. 1682 Aadr. Grand Jury Cornwall 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 1711/4 It looks fair and plausible in the 
Front, but in the Conclusion, we discover the Cloven Foot 
of it. *737 De Foe Syst, Magic i. iv. (1840') 9a The fancies 
of men, that the Devil cannot appear without his cloven 
foot. 1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 120 The 
cloven foot has again made its appearance in the Tithe 
Commutation bill. 1870 Bowen vii. 222 All ammals 
which have cloven hoofs are ruminant. 


2 . Comb.., as cloven-berry, aW. Indian fruit, and 
its shrub {Samyda serrulata ) ; cloven-hoofed a, 

*7®S Sloane Jamaica II. 109 *Cloven Berries, .about the 
bigness of small sloes, cleaving into two for the most 
whence the name. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica 217 The 
larger cloven-berry Bu.sh. 1646 Sir T. Browne P^ud. 
Ep. 17S The Swine.. being.. ^cloven-hoofed. *677 Plot 
Ox/o7-dsJt. 188 Cloven-hooft Beasts. 

’I* Clo'veness. Obs. [f. Clove pa. pple. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being cloven. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. He P. R. v. Iv. (i 49 S) 171 Pf te of 
beesLes ben. .armyd with clouenes . holownes and sooles, 

Clo'ven-foo.'ted, «. Also 4-5 olove-fote, 
4-6 olove-foted, -footed, 6 oloven-foted. ^ [f. 
cloven foot. Cloven c.] Having the foot divided 
into distinct toes ; esp. having a divided hoof ^ 
luminant quadrupeds ; also applied to the devil, 
Satanic. Hence Cloven-footedness. 

*4*3 E. E, Wills 23 All cloue-fote bestes that I haue. 
*398 Trevisa Barth, He P. R. xn. xxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
The ostriche . . is cloflbted [1493 cloue fotyd] as a fo^e 
fotid beste. *467 Buty Wills (1830) 46 Hennys and fowlys 
clovefotyd. *372 Bossewell Amtorie ii. 36 b, A wilde 
heaste, clouefooted. , j 

*S *3 FrrzHERB. Husi § 146 All hole-footed fowles . . and 
all clouenfooted fowles. 1611 Bible Leuit. xi. 7 The swine, 
though he diuide the hoofe, and be clouen footed. *622 
Massinger & Dekker Virfin Martyr iii. 111. Wks. 1873 
IV. 37 The Divel ; He 's no such horrid creature, cloven 
footed As these lying Christians make him. 1^1 Ray 
Creation, Great variety of wateifowl, both wholeand cloven 
footed. *7M-74 'Tucker Lt. Nat. (1832) I. 37 The cloven- 
footed tyrant inveigles the unwary. , , _ , . 

*636 J. Serjeant tr. White's Peripatet, Inst, 210 Cloven- 
footednessQ includes pedality. 
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Clove-pink : see Clove sh.’k 6 , 

Clover (klJu'vai). Forms: i olafre, clsefre, 
olffifra, 3 clouere, 5 oleuxe, 5-7 claver, 6- 
clover. (Also 6 Se. clauir, -yr, 8-9 claver.) 
[The form is very rare bef. 1600 (one examiile 
of clouere CI265), and did not prevail much bef. 
1700 ; the usual ME. and i()thc. form was claver. 
The earliest OE. glossaries have clahre, clafre\ late 
WSax. had clsefre fem. C£ MLG. klPver, kl&ver 
masc., LG. klaver, Jilhver, kUber, EFris. klafer, 
klafer, klefer, NFris. kliawar m., Du. klaver f., 
Da. klever, klaver, Norw. klaver, klyver, Sw. 
klofwer masc. The vowel relations of some of these 
are not clear; but it appears certain that the earliest 
Eng. form was cldtre, cldffe wk. f. OTeut, type 
klatbrbn-, app. a compound having its first element 
identical with OHG. clilh, -wes (MHG. kl^ ~wes, 
modG. klee) masc. ‘clover’, and its latter part a 
worn-down form of some unidentified word. 
The prevalent ME. claver app. represents a form 
cl&fre with shortened vowel (cf. never i—nsfre), 
while the current claver represents the OE. cldfre, 
retained in some dialect, whence it at length 
spread out and became the standard form.] 

1 . The common name of the species of Trefoil 
{TrifoUtim, N.O. Leguminosii), esp. T. repens and 
T. pratense, both largely cultivated for fodder. 

a. c 1000 ^Elpric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 134/42 Calia, uel 
irifillon, clsfre. ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 172 pysse wyrte 
. .pe man crision & oSrum naman claafre nemneS. a 1100 
Voc. in Wr.-WuIcker 323/29 Viola, clmfre. Ibid. 408/36 
Fetta, claefra. ? a 1400 Mene Arih. 3241 The close . . With 
clauer and clereworte clede euene ouer. CX430 Alphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) i86/a Trifolhun quando slmpliciter ponitur, 
anglice dicitur cleure. 13x3 Douglas /Eneis xii. Prol. 116 
The clavyr, catcluke and the cammamyld. 1362 Turner 
Herbal n. 26 b, A clauer or threeleued grasse. 1636 G. 
Sandys Paraphr. Ps. Ixv. (X648) 108 'The Desert with sweet 
Claver fils. 1649 Blithe Eiig. Imprtm. Impr. xxvL (1652) 
178 There are .so many sorts of Claver, as would fill a 
volume, 1 shall onely speak of the great Claver, or Trefoyl 
we fetch from Flaunders. 1672 Grew Philos. Hist. Plants 
§ II All kinds of Trefoyls, as Melilot, Foenugreek, and the 
common Clavers themselves. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 19 
Clavers . . are us’d in Lenten Pottages. 1794 Burns Country 
Lassie i, While claver blooms white o’er the lea. 

[C layer the form in B. Googe, Lyte, Geiarde, Cotgrave, 
Snrfiet & Markham, Bacon, Coles, Parkinson, Salmon.] 

Q. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 40 The euen Meade, that 
eist brought sweetly forth The freckled Cowslip, Burnet, 
and greene Clouer. x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 110 Like 
the penny-grass, or the pure clover. 1697 Drvdsn Virg. 
Georg. III. 23a "Vl^ere Nature shall provide Green Grass and 
fat’nmg Clover for their Fare. 411763 Shenstonk Poems 
Wks. 1764 I, 233 In russet robes of clover deep. 1846 
Baxter Lilr. Pract. Agric. 11 . 31 The effect of coi ashes is 
mo.st remarkable when applied to clovers growing on sands. 

to. With qualifyingwords,mdicating the different 
species: esp. Bed or Meadow Clover (also 
Broad Claver, Cloveb-gbabb), Trifoliwn pratense, 
and White or Dutch Clover, T. repens. Also 
Alsike C., T. hybridum ; Cow Clover, T. inedhim 
and T, pratense', Crimson or Carnation C., T. in- 
carfzatum ; Hare’s-foot C., Trifolinm arvesise ; 
Hop C., T.procumbens ; Strawberry C., T. fragi- 
ferunr. Trefoil or Zig-Zag C., T. medium-, Yellow 
C., T. procumhetts and T. minus. 

a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 230 Calta, rede clahre ; 234 Calesta, 
huitti clahre. *800 Corpses Gloss. 37S Calta, reade clafre ; 
377 Calcesta, huite clafie. cxooo Sax, Leecled. II. 312 
read clmfre. Ibid, 326 Hwite cliefran wisan. _ c 1263 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wulcker 336/33 Trifolium, trifoil, wite clouere. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Boi. xxv. 367 Purple Trefoil, 
Honeysuckle Trefoil, or Red Clover. Ibid. White Trefoil, 
commonly called Dutch Clover. 1884 E. P. Roe in Har- 
per's Mag, July 247/1 They began with red-top clover. 

f c. humorously as a term of endearment. 

1300-20 Dunbar In secreii place 29 Quod he, ‘ My claver, 
and my curldodie’, 

2 . Applied in different localities, with qualify- 
ing word prefixed, to many plants of the same 
order, or with similar characters ; as Bird’s-foot 
C„ Cat’s C., Lotus comiculcttus ; Calvary Clover, 
Medicago Echinus ; Heart C., Spotted C. , Medi- 
cago maculata ; Yellow C., Medicago lupulina -, 
Horned C., Snail C., species of Medicago ; Bokhara 
C., Melilotus vulgaris', + Garden C., Melilotus 
cxrttlea ; Hart’s C., King’s C., Plaister C., Melilo- 
tus officinalis ; Marsh C., Menyanthes trifoliata ; 
Cuckoo’s C., Gowk’s C., Lady’s C., Sour C., Ox- 
alis acetosella ; Thousand-leaved C., Achillea 
Millefolium', Soola or Maltese C., Hedysarum 
coronarium. Also in U. S. ; Bush C., Lespedeza ; 
Prairie C., Petalostevton ; Sweet C,, Melilotus. 

*348 Turner Names qfHerbes s.y. Medica, It hath leaues 
like a clauer and homed cods. .Therefore it maye be called 
in englishe horned Clauer or snail Trifoly. Ibid, 49 Lotus 
vrbana, .it maye he named in english gardine Clauer or 
gardine Trifoly. 1378 Lyte Hodoens iv. xxxvii. 496 Turner 
calleth Lotus vrbana in English, Garden or Sallet Clauer : 
we may call it sweete Trefoyl, or three leaned grasse. x6i6 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farms 363 The good husband- 
man must be carefull to gather and reserue seed of this 
snaile clauer. X626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 493 They make it 
a piece of the wonder, that Garden Claver will hide the 


Stalk, when the Sun sheweth bright. 1640 Parkinson 
Theat. Bot. 720 (Britten & H.) In some places they call it 
Hart’s Claver, brcause if it gi ow where stagges and deere 
resort, they will greedily feede thereon . . In English wee 
call it generally King's Claver as the chiefest of all other 
three-leaved grasses. 1794 Maetyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 
36S We have one variety [of Medicago] very common wild, 
called Heart-Clover from the form of the leaves, which aia 
also generally spotted. 

3 . Phrase. To live (or be) in clover-, ‘to live 
luxuriously ; clover being extremely delicious and 
fattening to cattle’ (J.). 

1710 Brit. Apollo II. No. 103. 3/1, 1 liv’d in Clover. 
0x746 Ogle(J.), Well, Laureat, was the night in clover 
spent? IB 1839 Pr.xeo Poems 11864) I. 136 You might have 
lived your day in clover. X836 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 
II. vin. ix. 102 He has been sometimes in clover as a travel- 
ling tutor, sometimes he has slept and feied hard. 

4 . aitrih, and Comb., as clover-bloom, -blossom, 
-blow, -farm, -floiver, -hay, -head, -hill, -leaf, 
-seed ; clover-dodder, Cusettta Trifolii ; clover- 
hay worm, the larva of a small moth, Asopia 
costalis, very destructive to clover-hay in North 
America; clover -huUer, -sheller, -thrasher, 
machines for separating clover-seed fi om the hulls ; 
clover-ley, -lay (see qiiots.); clover-sick a„ (of 
land) that has been too continuously kept under 
clover and that will no longer grow or support it ; 
clover-weevil, a small weevil, Apion apricans, 
which feeds on the seeds of clover. Also Clovbe- 
GBASa. 

1843 LoNGr. Gham Sunshine vi. The '’‘clover-blossoms in 
the grass. 1867 Emerson May-day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 
411 Columbine and '^clover-blow. 1847 — Poems, Wood- 
notes I. 422 It smells like a ’’’clover-farm. i6xa Drayton 
Poly-olb. XV. 241 The Crow-flower, and thereby the *CIouer- 
flower they stick. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 435 With '‘’cloverheads the swamp adorn. 1830 
Tennyson Sea-Fairies, Thick with white bells the '•’clover- 
hill swells. 1796 Hull A dvertiser 16 J uly 1/4 The ’’clover- 
ley wheats have . . the advantage of the fallowed. 1803 
Foesvth Beauties Scotl. 1 . 238 To plough down clover ley 
in a pretty rough state as a most advantageous prepaiation 
for Ymeat. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Hevon (1813) 144 Sown 
after potatoes and the clover-lays. 1888 Elworthy W. 
Somerset Word-bk., Clover-lay, a field in which there has 
been a crop of clover, hut which is now ready to be ploughed 
for some otiier crop. 1836 FamteVs Mag. Jan. 61 *Clovei- 
sheller, with attached dressing apparatus. 

ClO'ver, V, [f. the sb.] trails. To sow or lay 
down with clover. Hence Olo-vering vbl. sb. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improo. Impr. (1632) 183 After the 
three or four first years of Clovenng, it will so frame the 
earth, that it will be yet-g fit to Com agaen. Marg, Clover 
fits for corning, and coming for clovering. 

Clo'vered, ppl, a. [f. prec. sb. and vb. + -bd.] 
Sown, with clover ; covered with clover. 

STSg'lHOKSoxSurnneerxzis Flocks, thick-nibbling through 
the clovered vale. 1757 Dyer Fleece i. 43 The clover’d 
lawns And sunny mounts of beauteous Noimanton. 1836 
A. C. CoxE Impressions Eng, 177, I made my way through 
a clovered field. 

t Clover-grass. Obs. A synonym of Clovee i. 

ai-pS/j Sinon. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 42 Tri/oliwm, 
claver^esse, hdbens maculas in foliis. 1591 Percivall 
Sp. Diet., Alfalfa, three leaned grasse, clauer grasse, 
Medica. 1610 W. Folkimgham Aid of Survey i. viii. 19 
Clauer-gras, Trefoile, Melilot. x_697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 
HI. 605 If Milk be thy Design; with plenteous Hand Bring 
Clover-grass. 1793 Burke Thoughts Scarcity'll'^. VII. 
406 The clover gross suffered in many places, a *822 Shel- 
ley Coliseum in Ess. ^ Lett., Tufts of dewy clover-grass. 
Cloven (kl(7ii'V3ri), a. rare. [f. Clovee sb. 
■h -T.] Of the nature of, or abounding in clover. 
1649 Blithe Eng, Improv, Impr. xxi. (1652) 139 It will 
produce a gallant Clovery, and white Hunny-suckle Grass. 
1832 D. Moir Angler y. Poet. Wks. II. 338 Up from its 
clovery lurking-place, the hare Arose, 
t Clo’vetongue. Obs. Herb. {Cloftunge, clof- 
tong occur as glossing scelerata, and thus as 
another form of cluf-jningie, ClobI'INO, whence 
app. altered by ‘ popular etymology ’.] (See qiiot.) 

Gloss. ixiMS. Bodley X30 Scelerata, gi. cloftunge. 
Gl. Harl. 3388 Cicuia, clofninke. GI, Sloaue 405 Styleraia 
herba vel apium risus, anglice cloftong (quoted in Sax. 
Leechd. II. Gloss,). 1671 Skinner (Britten & H.l, Cloven- 
tongue, 1878 Haluwell, Clove-ioHgue, black hellebore. 

Glo’vewort. [OE. clufwyrt f. elwfu, Clove 1, 
bulb -wyrt plant. In sense 3 f. ClovE sb.'-^] 

1 . [OE.] A (? bulbous) buttercup : see quot. 
cxooo Sax, Leechd, I. 100 Deos wyrt £e man batracion & 
odruni naman clufwyrt nemneS. x886 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n. App. , Clevewort. Mr. Friend tells ns that Ranun- 
culus acrisis still so called at Braokley (Nhamp.). 

•)' 2 . The common Avens, Geum ttrbanum (Cul- 
peper). (Britten and Holl.) Obs. 

8 . A book-name for the plants of the N.O. Caiy- 
ophyllacese. 

Clow (klau), sb.f Forms : a. 3 {dative) cluse, 
5-6 dowse, clowze, douse,//, dousis, dowses, 
9 dial, doose. 0 . pi. fi dowys, 6- dowes, 9 
doughs ; sing. S dowe, 7-9 clow, 8-9 dough ; 
dial, dow, dew, [Clow is a false singular 
formed upon climes, clowis, taken in i5-i6th c. 
for a plural, but originally a singular, in ME. 
dowse, clowze, early ME. cluse, OE. clilse, a, 
late L. cliisa, var. of clausa, lit, a closed or shut 
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place or way. Du Gauge has, among other senses, 

* agger in quo concluduntiir aqure Hence, also, 
OHG. c/t/ihaf MHG. i/rise, mod. Ger. ^/at/se, 
in Bavaria and Tirol, a dam on a mountain stream 
for floating limber; ^/aus, in Rhineland, a mill- 
dam, also dial, a sluice. So MDu cliisey Du. khtts. 
The OE. cltis, cliise, is recorded in the senses ‘ en- 
closure’, ‘ narrow pass but not in that of * dam 
‘lock or ‘sluice’, though ‘dam’ appears already 
in Ancren Riwle in T3th c. In the i8th c. cl<m/ 
began to be erroneously spelt dough, by mgineere, 
etc, either through erroneous identi&cation with 
Clough sb. * ravine or by association with j>Iaw, 
floitgh. In some of the dialect glossaries it is spelt 
dew, meaning klw. An unexplained dotvre, door, 
is found in Catholicon Anglicum, and northern 
dialects. 

A compound of L. clSsa was exclusa (in Gregory of 
Tours; in metLL. scliisa, giving OF. eschae, F. 

(clnse. Hence Sc. Cu’SS, cltah.% OF. gave MDu. sluyse, 
Du. sluys, whence Kng. sluice, LG. sliSse, Ger. schleuse. 
Thus clows and sluice are ultimately closely related.] 

1 . f a. A dam for water, a mill-dam. ? Ois. b. 
A sluice or floodgate : ‘ es/. (a) The outfall sluice 
of a river or drain communicating with a tidal 
river and provided with flood-gates . (i) ‘ A shut- 
tle in the gates or masonry of a lock, which is 
raised to admit or discharge water ; a similar ar- 
rangement by which the admission of water to the 
wheels of water-mills is regulated’. Peacock 
G/pss. Manky and Corringham (AI IV. Lincoln.'). 

a. dnse, douse, dowix. 

aszzs Attcr. R. 72 Auh moni punt hire worde uorte leten 
mo vt as me deS water et ter mulne cluse. c 1440 Prom^. 
Pare. 84 Clowys, water schedynge [C1490 A/S. K. dowse, 
watyrkepyng ; MS. H. clowze ; Z499 Prison, dowse, water 
shettinge], siwglocitoriian. 14{)3 Ada Bom. Cone. 314 
(Jam.) Tuiching the waiter passagis & clousis of thar millis. 
1303 Ad yas. IV, c. 7a (1S97) 93 The slayers of Smoltes in 
niilne-dames, dowses, and be nettes, thornes, and cruves. 
159s Duncan A Jtfiena. Eiymol. (E. D, S.\ Eviissarinin, a 
cTowse. 187s [See Cloose. 

J3. pi. clowes, clows, sing, tlowe, clow. 

1483 Ctdk. A Hgl. dS/a A dowe of flodejate, singUcitonwn, 
gurvustinm, 1541 Act 33 Heiu VllI, c, 33 Diches and 
oanKes. as of other clowes, sloweses, getties, gutters, gootes, 
and other fortresses, 1613 M Riding Rec, II. 103 Eic. 
Cuthbert presented for pulllng.up the mill-dowes. x66a 
Ducoale EmbankiHg^ JDraiftittgiijTa) 163 A new gote, or 
clow, be set in Waynflet haven. 1^3 Biaty A. de la Pryme 
(i86g) 37a It.. runs into the sea. .when the clow is opened. 
170J Sir W, Caiverlev Note-bh. (Surtees) 106 Thomas 
Haighton ..pulled down a stone or two of the clow, and 
one or two of the stones of the dam. 1803 R. W. Dickson 
Praei. Agrie. (1807) II. 433 Proper to have a flood-hatch or 
clow. x8oa Smiles Engineers 1. 70 Verimiyden had erected 
a sluice, of the nature of a ‘clow\ being a strong gate sus- 
pended by hinges, which opened to admit the egress of the 
inland waters at low tide, and closed . . when the tide rose. 
1869 R. B, Peacock Lonsdale Gloss., Claim/, a floodgate 
in a watercourse. 1873 Lane. Gloss., Claw (Fylde), eleaw 
(S. & E. J^nc.l, cloose (N. Lane,), clow (E. & M. lane.), a 
floodgate in a watercourse. X884 Holland Chester Gloss., 
Clew, a door or lid hung at the end of a drain or water- 
course to prevent the influx of tidal water. 

7. 8- dough. 

xyjeBainion Inclos. Ad 12 Banks, doughs, engines, 
X839S TONEKODSU Axhelmt 377 Here abo the Cnule warp- 
ing dou^ . .receive thdr waters from the Trent. 1865 W. 
White E. Eng. II. 6 Clough — pionounced with the same 
terminal souna as plough— is the local word for Sluicegate, 
1884 Yi^k Herald 36 Aug. x/a The Cloughs at Nahum 
Low will he drawn at six o'clock in the morning. 

8. 6 clovraeC?), 9 dial, oloox. 

1483 Catk. Attgl. 68 A Clowe of flodejete [A Clowre or 
flodaateA.]. X847-78HALLIWELL, a sluice. Norihumb. 
X878 Cumberiand Gloss., Cloor-head, a sluice at the head of 
a null-dam. 

2 . A sluice or sliding door for other purposes. 
x8ao^ W, ScoRESBY Arctic Reg. II. 399 A ‘fenk-hack’ or 

depositqiy for the refuse of the blubber . , sometimes pro- 
vided with a dough on the side next the water, lor ‘start- 
ing* the fenks into a barge or lighter placed below. 1874 
W. Crookes Byeingj etc. 84 By stirring up the wool in a 
tank . . the water being let off through a ‘ dow ’ or shuttle, 
furnished with a grating, at the bottom of the vat, 

S, Floating Clow (clough): a name sometimes 
given to a contrivance for clearing away mud 
from channels communicating with tidal rivers 
(e.g. the Humber, where the local name is ‘Devil ’). 
It resembles a broad barge, with extensible wings 
which act as floodgates, and retain a head of 
water, by which it is forced down the channel, 
ploughing or scraping up the mud as it goes 
along. 

x8m in Knight Alecb, Bid. 

* 1 * Clow, sb.'b Obs. rare. [?a. F. dott.] ? A nail. 
X419 Mem. Ripoi/. (Surte^) HI. 144 In ij clowys et j sole 
emt. pro emendacione in diversis domibus. 

Clow, local, [perh. a var. of Claw.] An 
implement resembling a dung-fork with the prongs 
bent at right angles, used for dragging dung out of 
cow-stalls. 

xS88 Elworthv IV. Somerset Wordd/k, 

Hence Clow to drag or rake with a clow, 

"t" Glow, v.i Obs. rare, [a. F. clotier to nail.] 
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By-form of Clot v. in various literal senses : _To 
fasten with nails ; to wound with a. nail ; to spike. 

13x3 Douglas jEneis v. v. 30 Ane habirgeoun of burnist 
mailzds bryeht, \Vyth gold oargilt dowit thryniald full 
tycht. 1398 Florio, Inchiodare, to clow or pricke a_ horse 
with a naile. .to clow ordinance. Inchiodatura,^ a pricking 
or clowing of a horse wth a naile, called a clowing. 1847- 
78 Haluwell, Clow, to nail vnth clouts. IV est. 

Clow, obs. f. Claw, Clew. 

Clowch, -e, obs. f. Clutch. 

+ Clowchyn, -'un. Obs. =Clew. 

CT4da Promp. Pan/. 83 Clowchyn’, or Ao'ne^MS.H. 
clou^un, Pynso/i clewe], glomus, globtts, glomicillns. 

Clowder, obs. var. of Cluddeb, Clutter. 

i8or in Strutt Sports ^ Past. i. L 19 A clowder of cats. 

Clowe, obs. f. Claw, Clew, Clough, Clove 
sb.^. Clow. 

+ Clowe. Obs. Coni. (See quot.) 

ci6go B. E. Bid. Cant. Crew, Clowes, Rogues. 

Clow(e)-gilofre, etc.; see Clove-gillyfloweb. 

Clowes, sluice, etc. : see Clow. 

Clowght, obs. f. Clout, 

Clowmsthed : see under Clumsed. 

Clown (klnun), sb. Also 6 cloune, cloine, 
cloyne. [Appears in Eng. in second half of i 6 th 
c. as cloyne or cloine, and clowne. The phonetic 
relation between these is difficult to understand ; 
the former is esp. obscure : possibly a dialect form. 
By Dunbar, the word (if indeed the same) is written 
cloun ; but it rimes with tone, Joun, meaning tune, 
June, both having in Sc. the sound it (or 0), which 
would imply (kliin). Words identical or closely 
related appear in several of the cognate langs. and 
dialects; e.g. NFris. (Moringer dial.) (or 
Miinne) ‘clumsy lout, lumpish fellow’ (Bendsen) 
OFris. type *klunda wk. masc. Cf. NFris. insular 
dial. Amrum Jthinj (pi. kliinjai) ‘clod, clot, lump’ 
=Sylt klund ‘clog, wooden mall’ OFris. type 
*klund str. masc, .^so mod.Icel. klunni i-~*klun'^ 
‘clumsy boorish fellow’ (Vigf.), ‘en klods, ube- 
haiudig person ’ (Jonson), compared with Sw. dial. 
klumt, Mttns (Rielz) ‘dump, clog, log*, and Da. 
dial. klunds=klods ‘block, log, stump’, also 
‘clown*. In Dutch also, Sewell (1766) has kleun 
fern, (marked as a ‘ low word ’) ‘ a hoidon or lusty 
bouncing girl hloen n. witii same sense ; and he 
explains Eng. clown as ‘een plompe boer, kinkel, 
kloen'. Bilderdijk Verklarende GesUuhtlijst (1832) 
says that Moesi a^pUed to a man si^ifies een 
loinj/ert, ‘clown’ in English, and so is it with 
klont, hluU, and hints or klots, all meaning pri- 
marily ‘ clod, clot, lump *. So far as concerns the 
sense-development, then, it is clear that we have 
here a word meaning originally ‘clod, clot, lump 
which like these words themselves (see Clod 5, 
Clot 4), has been applied in various langs. to a 
clumsy boor, a lout. Of an OE. type, corresp. 
to the Fris., or to the Du. words, we have no 
trace, no more than of the occurrence in Eng. of 
the primitive sense ‘clod’; and it is probable 
that in Eng. the word is of later introduction 
from some Low German source.] 

1 . A countiyman, rustic, or peasant. 

13^3 Baldwin iCiVerj xliv, The cloyne con- 

tented can not be With any state. XS67 Turberv. Poems, 
Agst. lelous Heads, etc. (R.), To brag vpon his pipe the 
clowne begoon . . And then to blow the rustick did assay, 
X370 Levins Manip. 2x9/44 A cloune, rusticus. 1387 Mirr. 
Mag., Madan xi, The clowne that driues the mixen Cart. 
1x1640 Earl Stirling So/m. xxiv. (R.\ She [viper] kil'd the 
courteous clowne by whom she lin'd. x66a Fuller Wor- 
thies 11. 177 Clown from Colonus, one that plongheth the 
ground. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 623 The clown, the child 
of nature, without ^ile. X84B Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
6io The Somersetshire clowns, with their scythes . . faced 
the royal horse like old soldiers. 

"b. Implying ignorance, crassness, or rude man- 
ners ; A mere rustic, a boor. 

XSSS Golding Ovid's Met. (1303) To Rdr. 6 The wise, the 
foole ; the countrie cloine: the learned and the lout. ■rA.jA 
F, Hawkins YoutJCs EeJua/iourvet. § 16 (1663) 3a Put not 
thy meat in thy mouth, holding thy knife in thy hands, 
as do the Countrey Clowns. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 
iii._ Introd . (1734) 202 A clod-patedClown. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 320 Language . . such as we should now 
expect to hear only from the most ignorant clowns. 

2 . transf. A man without refinement or culture ; 
an ignorant, lude, uncouth, ill-bred iwan , 

*583 Golding Calvin on Deni. Ixxxvii. 338 Euen such as 
haue beene_ counted the simplest Cloynes, 1^7 Evelyn 
Nnndsnt. viii. 288 Every rich Clown, .who was able to be at 
the Charges of a Stamp. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. cxi, The 
Murl in smnt . . By blood a king, at heart a clown. x88i 
Besant & Rice Chaplain Fleet i. iii, How could a courtly 
gentleman . . have a son who was so great a down in his 
manner and his talk. 

3. A fool or jester, as a stage-character (? orig. 
representing a rustic buffoon), or (in Shakspere) a 
retainer of a court or great house ; b. in mod. use, 
one of the characters in a pantomime or harle- 
quinade j also a similar character in a circus. 


CLOWNING. 

[i3oo-ao Dunbar Quhy will ^e, inerchasiUs 31 Cuningar 
men man serve Sanct Cloun.] x6oo Rowlands LeA 
Humours Blood Sat. iv. 63 What meanes Singer then? 
And Pope the Clowne, to speake so Boorish, when 1 hey 
counterfaite the Clownes vpon the Stage? Ibid. Lpigr. 
XXX. (1874) 36 When Tarlton clown’d it in a pleasant vaine 
Vpon the Stage, his merry humors shop, Clownes knew the 
Ciowne, by his great clownish slop. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. La* 
II. ii. 8 The i-oynish Clown, at whom so oft Your Grace 
was wont to laugh. i6o* — Has/t. ii. ii. 336 The Clowne 
shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled a th seie. 
1604 T. Wright Pass, in FmrholtC<ui'z<wff(i86o) 217 Some- 
times I have seen Tarlton play the clowne, and use no 
other breeches than such sloppes or slivings as now many 
gentlemen weare. 11x643 W. Cartwright Commend. 
Verses Fletcher, Old-fashion’d wit, which walk’d^ from 
town to town In trunk-hose, which our fathers call d the 
clown. i8aa Nares Gloss. s.v., The fool was indeed the 
inmate of every opulent house, but the rural jester,^ or 
clown, seems to have been peculiar to the country families. 

b. 1727 J. Thurmond The Miser, (Characters), Har- 
lequin's servant, a clown. 1728 R. & J. Weaver Perseits 
4 Androm., Clown, the Squire’s man. xw3 Land. Mag, 
Dec., He [Harlequin] . . converts part of the paling of 
an ale-house yard into a pillory, wherein having inclosed 
Pantaloon and the clown, etc. i7toT. Davies Life Garrick 
I. 36 He was a most diverting clown in all the pantomimes 
of Mr, Rich. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxix, "nie clown 
who ventured on such familiarities with that military man 
m boots, x83S Times 3 Apr., Never did Clown and Pan- 
taloon belabour each other more heaitily. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as clotun part, etc. The pos- 
sessive clown's forms part of certain plant-names ; 
olovm’s all-h.ealj a name given by Gerarde to 
Stachys palustris (also, olovm-lieal, clown’s 
wound-wort) ,* clown’s lungwort, (a) Verbascum 
Thapsus, {b) Lathrxa squamaHa ; clown’s mus- 
tard, aviara-, clown’s spikenard, Jnula 
Conyza ; clown’s treacle. Allium sativum. 

X597 Gerarde II. ccclxxiv. 851 Clounes Alheale, or 
the husbandman's Woundwoort, hath long slender stalks. 
a X678 Marvell Poems, Bamon the Mower 275 With 
shepherd’s-purse and clowns-all-heal The blood I stanch and 
wound I seal. x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI, I. 95 Ibetis 
amara . . sometimes called Clown's Mustard. X783 Ains- 
worth Lat, Bid. (Morell) ii, Bacchar, a sweet herb, called 
by 'some our lady's gloves, by others, clown’s spikenard. 
1825 Hone Every Bay Bk, I. 877 Clown’s-woundwort, 
wake-robin, and. .other simples. 

Clown (klQun), v. rare. [f. the sb.] 

1 . inir. To perform as a (stage-)clown. To 
down it : (a) to play the clown on the stage ; (/i) 
to affect the rustic (quot, 1599). 

*S99 JotisoK Ev.Man out of Hum. v. ii, Sav. What, and 
shall we see him clown it?. .Beshrew me, he clowns it pro- 
perly indeed. Fast. But does he not affect the clown most 
naturally, mistress? x6oo Rowlands [see Clown sb. 3]. 
1707 E., Ward Hudihras Rediv. {1715) i. xvii. As Andrew 
clowns it to the Doctor. i86t Mayhew Loud. Labour III. 
90, 1 had to clown to the rope. 

+ 2 . trans. ? To treat as a country clown, *. e. 
rudely or roughly. Ohs. 

*579 J; Jones Preserv. Bodie If Soule i. xxvi. 30 Without 
. .dandling or dulling, cockering or clowning. 

t Clownage. Obs. [f. Clown sb. -i- -age 2.] 

1 . The action or behaviour of a clown or rustic, 

1633 B. Jonson Tale of Tub r. iv, Ingratitude beyond the 

coarseness yet of any clownage. Shewn to a lady, a 1637 
— Underwoods xxxii, Pride and stiff Clownage mixt. 

2 . The function of a clown or jester. 

1386 Marlowe 1st Ft, Tamburl, Prol., Veins of ihyming 
mother-wits. And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay. 

Clowuevy (kluu'nsri). Also 7 olownry. [f. 
as prec. + -ery.] 

1 . The quality or behaviour of a country clown, 

x^ Nashe in Greene Menaphon (Arb.) igSuch carterlie 

varietie. .the extremitie of clownerie. x6xa 'D rayton Poly- 
olb. xxiii. (1748) 335 Let the curious tax his clownry with 
their skill, a x668 Davenant News Jr, Plymouth (1073) 32 
Their weak Compound Of clownery and rashness, xogs R, 
L'Estrange Fables i4S_The Fool's conceit here had both 
Clownery and ill nature in't 

b. (with //.) A clownish act or usage. 

1607 Chapman Brusy B'Ambois i. Wks. 1873 II. 14 Not 
mix'd with clowneries us’d in common houses. 

2 . The performance of a comic clown. 

1823 Lamb EIm (i860) 127 The clownery and pantaloonery 
of these pantomimes have clean passed out of my head. 
x86s Reader June 71a, I will go to see no tumbling, no 
clownery, no comic songs. 

CIoWjLlGSS. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. -h -ess.] A 
female clown or rustic. 

x&x C. K. Sharpe Corr. « Jan. (1888) 1. 103 The clowns 
with lank rat-tail hair, . . the clownesses with long stiff 
feathers stuck round their heads. 

+ Clo-vnical, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. as prec. ■+• 
-ro -f- -AL. C{. farcical] Clown-like. 

I- Gallant in Hazl, Dodsley XI. 237 

My behaviour I alas, alas ! 'tis clownical. 
f Clow’nify, V. Obs. rare. £f. as prec. + -(i)fy.] 
trans. To make clownish or dull-witted. Hence 
Clownifying vbl. sb. 

x6i8 Breton Court Country 7 (D.), I wish you would 
not so ciqwnme your wit as to bury your vnderstanding all 
Ibid. 8 (D.) Is not the Clownyfying 
of wit the Foohfying of understanding? 

ClO'miixig (klQU‘niq\ vbl. sb. [f. Clown v. 
+ -ING 1.] Playing the clown. 
i86x M^hew Land, Labour III. xai My knowledge of 
clowning. 1878 H. Irving Stage 27 At Sadler’s 
Wells, where previously there had been nothing but down- 
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ing and spectacle. 1889 Twnes 30 Tan. p/s The Wun- 

deiing to which we owe his last bit of political clowning. 

Clownisb. (klau'nij), a. [f. CLowif sb. + -ish.] 

1 . Of, belon^ng lo, or proper to a clown or 
peasant ; rustic. 

1S70 Levins Manif. 145/11 Clownish, rustmis, asresiis. 
1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. ni. lix. (1591) 150 Petilius 
Cerealis. .in clownish apparell [agresH culiu]. .had escaped 
Vitellius’ handes. a 1704 T. Brown 2 Ox/. Scholars Wks. 
1730 I. 16 Honest peasants, whose clownish dances are 
attended with extempore verses. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 
I. 300 He had the clownish advantage of bone and muscle. 

2 . Clown-like, rude, boorish ; uncultivated, 
ignorant, stupid ; awkward, clumsy; rough, coarse. 

J. Bell Haddmis A 7ts7a, Osor. 415 A wonderfull 
clowni^e conclusion, meete for such a clowting Etcher. 
iS86 T. B. Primaiid, Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 172 No clown- 
ish or uncivill f^hions are seene in him. xdo Bogan Mirth 
Chr. Li/e^ i8p His feares of being counted foolish, or childish, 
or clownish. 1826 Scott Woodsi. viit. His demeanour was 
so blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish. 

3 . Of the nature of a stage clown or jester. 

(This sense is doubtful in all the quotations ) 

x6oo Rowlands Let. I/imiours Blood Epigr. xxx. 36 
Clownes knew the Clowne, by his great clownish slop. x6oo 
Shaks. A.y.L. i. iii. 132 To steale The clownish Foole out 
of your Fathers Court, c xyao Prior Poeuts (J.), The 
clownish mimic traverses the stage. 

Clownishly (klaumijli), adv. [f. prec. + -ltI.] 
In a clownish manner, 

. *S9* Percivall S^. Diet., Rtniicammte, rudely, clown- 
ishly. 1669 Coicaine Choice Poenis 14 If in the Northern 
paits she hath been bred, Say she her life most clownishly 
hath led. x8ax Scott Kettilw. xxxi. For ourselves, we will 
receive your couitesies this evening but clownishly, since it 
is not our purpose to change our rming attire. 

Clownishness (kluu-nijnesy [f. as prec.-l- 
-NEsa.] Clownish quality; rusticity, rudeness; 
want of politeness, culture, or refinement. 

1576 Fleming PanopUe Ef. 372 Ignoiaunce . . ingendreth 
ill him ruslicalitie or clownishnesse. 169a Locke Ediic. 67 
That plainness of Nature, which the Alamode people call 
Clownishness. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) I. i. 4 The 
Relish were degenerating into clowni.shness. 

(Slownlst. nofue-wd. [see -ist,] An actor of 
a clown’s parts. 

a x6ay Middleton Mayor Qtiinh, v. i. (D.), We are, sir, 
comedians, tiagedians, tiagi-comedians, comi-tragedians, 
pastorists, humorists, clownists, satirists. 

Clown-like, a. and adv. 

1636 Massinger Bashful Laoer iil. i, I was fainting, A 
clownlike qualm seized on me. 

Clownship (klaumj'ip). [see -ship.] The 
condition or estate of a clown or clowns (in all 
senses) ; also as a mock title. 

x6o6 R. Pricket Faith Without Practice in Farr’s S, P. 
fas. I (1848) 101 A satiin sute. .Beyond desert doth vildest 
clownship grace, 163s Rrome Sparagus G, iv. v. Your 
Clowneship must not Uncle me. x68o Natioiis tnierest in 
Dk. York xt To aspiie from our present Glorious State of 
Kingship to a Free-state in Clown-ship, a i845_Hood To 
Grimaldi ii, Hast thou, .all thy public Clownship cast. To 
play the private Pantaloon. x868 Browning 4- Bk, x. 
782 The courtier tiies his hand on clownship here, 

Clowr, var. of Clour. Sc. 
tClowre. Obs. Also 4 olour, 5-6 olower. 
Surface of the ground, grassy ground, sward, turf. 

c X350 MedicalMS. vaArdimol. XXX. 387 Of alle erbys yt 
growy in clour Most bitter I holde his sawour. cx46e 
Lvdg, Order of Fools 44 in Q, Eliz. Acad. 81 A gosselyng 
that grasethe on bareyne clowrys [rmte-iud. showrys]. c 1485 
Digby Myst.hZZa) in. 294 Vndyr dower is now my fathyris 
cure. 1563 (Folding Ovids Met, iv. C1S93) 88 The utmost 
borders from the brim invirond were with clowres [vivo 
Cespite cingymturl. Ibid, viii. 205 Yet would I make it yer 
I go To kisse the dowers with hir tro. 

CJlowae, -26, clowys ; see Clow, also Closh 2. 
Clowster, obs. form of Clauster, Cluster. 
Clowt(e, -ty, obs. form of Clout, Clouty. 
Clowtch, obs. form of Clutch 
Cloy (kloi), v.^ [Aphelic form of ar/ay, Aoclot ; 
but it is possible that sense i directly represents 
OP. cloye-r, mod. clm-er to nail. Senses 5-8 ap- 
pear to run together with those of Cloo 7a] 

1 1 . tram. To nail, to fasten with a nail. Obs. 

c X400 Beryn 3484 Hym list to dryv in bet the nayll, til 
they wer fully Cloyid. 

1 2 . To prick (a horse) with a nait in shoeing ; 
=Aooloy I, Ohs. 

1530 Palsgr. 487/2 , 1 cloye a horse, I drive a nayle in to 
the quyeke of his foote. yencloue.. .A smyth hath cloyed 
my horse, xfoy Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 267 When a 
horsie is shouldered, .or his hoof doid with a nail. 1625 
Bacon Apophth, (R.), He would have made the worst famer 
in the world; for he never shod hor.se but he cloyed him. 
1726 Diet. Rttst. (ed. 3) .s. v., Cloyed or Acclo^ed,^%A by 
Farriers, when a Horse is pricked with a Nail in Shoeing. 

+ 3 , To pierce as with a nail, to gore. rare. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vi. 48 That foe .. of his [a wild 
hoar], Which with his cruell tuske him deadly doyd. 
t 4 . To spike (a gun), i. e. to render it useless 
by driving a spike or ping into the touch-hole. Obs, 
*S 77 Holinshed IV. 19a [They] stopped and doled 

the touch holes of three peeces the »tillene. xfc3 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 801 They should.. cloy the 
great ordinance, that it might not afterw»ds stand the 
Turks in stead. 1617 Moryson I tin. ii. u> tL *“5 Haumg 
brought with them . . spykes^to cloy the Ordinance. *009 
Stitrmy Mariners Mag, 19 ^ sure that none of our 


oy d, X71X 
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Cannon, or, as some call it, To Cloy , . but this is an anti- 
quated Word. 1768 E. Buys Did. Terms of Art s.v. 
Ctayed,^ a Piece of Ordnance is said to he cloyed, when any 
Thing is got into the Touch-hole. 

tS. To stop up, blodc, obstruct, choke up (a 
passage, channel, etc.) ; to ciowd or fill up. Obs. 

1548 W. Patten Expedition Scott, in Arb. Gamer \ \\. 
86 These keepers had rammed up their outer doors, cloyed 
Md stopped up their stairs within, etc. 1570 Lambardb 
Pera7iib. Ke7it C1826) 8g The fresh is not able to checke the 
salt water that doyeth the chanelL 1^1 Mulcaster Posi- 
tims xxxvii. (1887) 165 Those professions and occupations, 
which be most cloyed vp with number. x6ix Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. xvi. (1632) 841 The Dukes purpose was to 
haue cloyed the harbour by sinking ships laden with stones, 
and such like choaklng materials. 1636 Bolton Flams 204 
The Alps themselves heapt high with winter .snowes, and so 
the wayes cloyed up. X636 G. Sandys Paraphr. Div, 
Poe77is, La37t. ii. (1648) $ Thy Anger cloyes the Grave. 

+ j 3 . fig. To clog, obstruct, or impede (movement, 
activity, etc.) ; to weigh down, encumber. Obs. 

1S&4 Becon Floauer Godly Prayers (1844) iB That heavy 
bondage of the flesh, wherewith I am most grievously 
cloyed. 1567 Turberv. Poems, To Y7ig. Gentle7/ia7t taking 
Wyfe (R,), A bearing wyfe with brats will cloy thee sore. 
*58* J. Bell Hadaotis Ansfw. Osor, 137 Beyng clogged 
and fastened to this state of bondage (as it were cloyed in 
daye). 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Set. 1. 3 The soul being not 
dw'd by an unactive mass, as now. 

7 . To overload with food, so as to cause loathing ; 
to surfeit or satiate (with over-feeding, or with 
richness, sweetness, or sameness of food). 

1330 Palsgr. 487/2 , 1 cloye, 1 charge ones .stomacke with 
to tnoche meate . .You have cloyed hym so moche that he is 
sicke nowe. Cogan Haven Health cliii. (1636) 148 
The fat of flesh alone without leane is unwholesome, and 
doyeth the stomach. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, i. iii. 296 Who 
can. .cloy the hungry edge of appetite by bare imagination 
of a Feast? x6ai Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. in. (1651) 323 
They being alwayes accustomed to the same dishes . . are 
therefore cloyed. 1748 A7iso»‘s Yoy, ii. xii. 266 Though 
this was a food that we had now been so long, .confined to 
..yet we were far from being cloyed with it. 1837 Db 
P uiNCEV Golds/HiiA Wks. VI. 197 To be cloyed perpetually 
is a worse fate than sometimes to stand within the vestibule 
of starvation. 

8. fig. To satiate, surfeit, gratify beyond desire ; 
to disgust, weary (with excess of anything). 

1376 Gascoigne Cottipl. P^tVa»te«e(Arb.)9aBoth satisfied 
with derae delight. And cloyde with al content. 1388 J. 
Udall Diotrephes (Aib.) 17 Often preaching doyeth the 
people. xdo6 Shaks. Ant. d* Cl, n. ii. 241. 1824 Capt. 
Smith Virguiia 1. 17 But not to cloy you with particulars 
. . I refer you to the Authors owne writing. 175a Fielding 
A77teUa iv. ii, Amelia’s superiority to her whole sex, who 
could not cloy a gay young fellow by many years posses- 
sion. x8x9 Byron J7ta7i i. i. After cloying the gazettes 
with cant. 

ahsol. X639 Fuller Holy War v, xxvi. (1840) 288 These are 
enough to satisfy, more would cloy. 1748 Hartley Observ, 
Man 1. ii. 227 The two frequent Recurrency of Concords 
doy.s, 1829 H, Neele Lit. Rem, 32 His [Pope's] sweetness 
cloys at last, 

l3. intr. (for refl^ To become satiated, rare. 

1721 Ramsay Tariana 160 If Sol himself should shine thro’ 
all the day. We cloy, and lose the pleasure of his ray. 

IT To starve. (Some error.) 

1370 Levins Manip. 214/12 To doy,fat7ie c0HS7miere, 
tCloy, 0.2 Obs. rarc—^. Steevens conjectures 
‘To claw, to scratdi with the claw’; Johnson: 

‘ perhaps, to strike the beak together.’ 

x6xx Shaks. Cy77d). v. iv. 118 His Royall Bird Prunes the 
immortall wing, and cloyes his Beake, As when his God is 
pleas'd. 

CIotTi : see Cly. 

'T' Ctoyance. Obs. rare~^. [f. Cloy v ,'^ + 
-ANCB : cf. annoyance, etc.] Encumbrance. 

1393 Nashb Christ’s T. (1613) 33 Such a cloyance and 
cumber vnto me, that I must leaue it, 

Cloy-board, obs. (? enoneous) f. Clove-board : 
cf. Cloe-board. 


1636 MS. Acc. St. Johtis Hasp., Canierb., For a cloy 
bora spent about the pullpet jj. yj^. For sawinge of the 
cloy boord iiijrf. 

Cloyd. [Cursor M, Cott. 2873), obs. f. Cloud. 
.Cloyed (kloid), ppl.a. [f. Cloy z/.i^+-ed.] 
Clogged, cumbered, burdened ; sated, surfeited. 

1599 Daniel Poet, Ess, Musophilus Biij, The fulness of 
a cloy'd neglect. i6xx Shaks. Cymb. i. vi. 47 The cloyed 
will. That satiate yet vnsatisfi'd desire. 171a Ahbuthnot 
Jolm Bull 80 Like a decayed beauty to a cloyed lover in 
que«t of new game, 1837 M. Donovan Do77t. Econ. II. 2 
The cloyed palate of the epicure. 

CloyodneSS. rare. Cloyed state or conclition. 
i6xa-s Bp. Hall Conte7>ipl, O. T. xx. iii. Those eniula- 
tlons which wait u^n the cloyednessc of an undivided 
conversation, x^ Pusey tr. St. Aug/tstittds Co7ifess. 11. 
iv. g Through a cloyedness of well doing, 

Cloyer^ (kloi-w). One who or that which cloys. 
x8^Prase7^s Mag. XXVI. 184 Possession, that too 

frequent cloyer of wedded joys. - , - , 

tCloyer^. Obs. Thieves' Cant. [perh. f. cloy 
= Cly V. ; or from Cloy ».l ; but neither appears 
entirely to yield the sense. Cf. also Cloyhbr.] 

1 . ‘A term in the slang of the thieves of old 
time, for one who intruded on the profits of young 
sharpers, by claiming a share ’ (Nares). 

160a Rowlands GreendsCo7iy-catchers 16 If the Cutpurse 
denie snappage, his cloyer or follower forthwith boyles mm, 
that is, bewrayes him. Ibid, (i860) 22 'These haue their 
cloyers and followers, which are very troublesome to them. 
i6n MiDPLETott & Dekker Rooring GirlTi, s Wks. 1873 


III. 220 Then there ’s a cloyer, or snap, that dogges any new 
brother in that trade, and snappes, will haue halfe in any 
booty. 

2 . A thief, cutpurse, shoplifter, [cf. cloy, Cly.] 

1639 Caterpillars Anaio77iized, Tileis, or Cloyers, equiva- 
lent to shoplifters. x688 R. Holme Ar}7to7iry ii. iii. § 68 
Cloyers, Thieues, Purloyners. CX690 B, E. Did. Cant. 
Crew, Cloyers, Thieves, Robbers, Rogues. 1723 in New 
Cant. Diet, 

Cloyde, obs. form of Clove j/l® 

Cloying^ (kloidq), vbl. sb. [f. Cloy + -ihgI,] 
The action of the verb Cloy, in its different senses. 

1548 Udall Eras7n. Par. Luke v. (R.), Lest . . to muche 
presence may be a cloiyng to them. 1572 Mascall Govt. 
Cattle, Horses (1627) 142 The cloying of a horse is an ill 
hurt, which commeth by euill-shootng. 2623 Markham 
Souldiers Accid, 8 Vpon Cloying, how to vnbreetch them 
[guns], X7X0 Brit, Apollo 111 . No. 84. 3/1 When Enjoyment 
comes to Claying There's an end then of Enjoying. 

Cloying, ///. «. [f. as prec. -h -ing 2,] That 

cloys ; satiating ; + clogging. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ii, i. 11. xxxi, Rend the thick 
curtain of cold cloying night. 173a Fielding Amelia Wks. 
1775 X. 230 With regard to love I declare I never found 
anything cloying in it. 1807-8 W. Irving Sahttag. (1824) 
381 It had a cloying sweetness that palled upon the taste. 
X815 L. Hunt Feast Poets, ^c. 27 notes, The charge against 
Pope of a monotonous and cloying versification is not new. 

Hence CloyluKueBS. 

i8fy Sat. Rev. XIV. 460/1 The honeyed cup, with all its 
clOTingness. 

CloyleSS, a. That does not cloy or satiate. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. k Cl- ii- i- 2$ Epicurean Cookes, Sharpen 
with cloylesse sawce his Appetite. 1S13 Hogg Wake 

251 Cloyless song, the gift of heaven. 

t Cloyment. rare—'. [see-MEST.] Satiety. 

x6ox Shake. Twel. N, 11. iv. 102 That suffer surfet, cloy- 
ment, and reuolt, 

Cloyne, obs. foim of Clowh. 
t Cloyne, cloine, V. Obs. [Origin unceitain. 

Phonetically, cloyne answers exactly to OF. cluig7ier, 
cbfgner var. of cltgner ‘ to bring together the upper and 
lower eyelids so as to leave a very small interval between 
them,’ often to ‘ wink as the expression of secret under- 
standing, canning, or hypocrisy, as in ‘clignement d'ceil, 
ceil d’hypocrite’ (Pare, i6th c., in Littrdi. From this to 
our sense i appears to be an easy transition. iCf. the 
history of coTUtive.)] 

1 . intr. To act deceitfully or fraudulently, to 
cheat, deceive. Hence Cloyning vbl. sb. 

133S Bale Thre Lawes 440 With holye oyle and watter, 
I can so cloyne and clatter. — Sel. Wks. (1849) 170 With 
the cloynings of your conjurers, and the conveyances of 
your Sorcerers. Ibid. 391 To have their faults opened, and 
their cloning colours condemned. 1569 T. Stocker Died. 
Sic. II. xxii. 68/2 He. .mistrusted his crafty cloyning. 

2 . intr. ?To have a secret understanding, to 
conspire. 

. X336 Abp, Parker Psalter xciii, 266 They cloyne in one : 
in companies, agaynst this just man’s lyfe. 

3 . trans. To take cimningly, fm lively, or fraudu- 
lently ; to grab. 

1349 J- Olde JSras/n. Par., Ephes, Prol. civ, To instigate 
men, in pretense of the ghospell, to scrape and cloyne in to 
their handes as muche po.ssession as they can. 1335 Fardle 
P’acioTts I. v. 57 And not geue hym selfo to couetous cloin- 
yng, and hourdyng of tresure. 1558 Phaer /E7ieid vr. R j. 
My goodly spouse this while my wepons al [a]way she 
cloinde. From al my house, and from my head my trusty 
sword purloind. 1366 Studley Seneca’s Medea^ A iij. To 
cloyne away the foiren golde with greedy snatching hand. 

Hence Gloynex, a cheat, deceiver. 


c 1550 Balk K, yoha7i (1838) 69 Amonge craftye cloyners 
there hath not bene a gretter. 1532 — Apol. 39 Thys croked 
cloyner, cloughteth me in a patche of the lattre parte. 

Cloys, obs. f. cloves, (Slove sb.^ 

Cloysome, a, rare. [f. Cloy w.l -some.] 
Having a cloying quality, tending to satiate, 

1603 Florio Montaig7ie i. xlii. (1634) 143 The taste of 
which [feasts, revels, etc.] becommeth cloysome and un- 
pleasing to those that daily see, and ordinarily have them. 
1886 Holman Hunt in Conte/up, Rev, Apr. 475 His current 
paintings were cloysome in their richness. 

Cloysse. obs. form of Clothes. 

Cloyster, obs. form of Cloister, Cluster v. 
Cloyt, var. of Cloit 5c. 

Club (klzib), Forms: 3-6 olubbe, (3 olibbe), 
4 klubbe, clob(e, 4-5 elobbe, 5 clobb, 5-8 
clubb, (7 Sc. glub), 6- club. [ME. chtbbe, elobbe 
corresp. to (and probably ad.) ON. klubba (Sw. 
klubba, khtbb, Norw., Da. klubbe, klttb), assimi- 
lated form of klumba \ f. the same root as Clump 
q.v. Cf.ON. klumbu-,klubbu-f 6 tr,'iiio\-vT.khmipfod, 
Sw. klumpfotad, Ger, klumpjwe, Eng. club-foot[ed. 
The history of branch HI is obsenie : the theory 
is that it came immediately from the verb, and 
that the latter was formed from branch I of the sb. 
But senses 5 and 6 (the only ones whence this 
development could start) have not yet been found 
early enough to account for the great extension 
which branch III attained in the 17th c.] 


I. A thick stick, and related senses. 

1 . A heavy stick or staff for use as a weapon, thin 
enough at one end to be grasped with the hand, 
and increasing in thickness and weight towards the 
other end ; also a special form for use in athletic 
exercises, generally called Indian chibs. 
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t ixo< 20968 Alle |)a heorede-cnauen, mid dibben heo 
a-qualden. Ihui. 21504 Mid dubben [c i*7S dubbes] swiSe 
crate, c 13*0 Sir Beues 2511 His dob was . .A lite bodi of 
an ok. c «aS B- *348 He deches to a gret 

klubbe & knokkes hem to peces. a 1400 Sir Perc.^ soiB 
Ane iryne dobe takes he. 1490 Caxton En^dos xlviu. 141 
The geaunte bare a dubbe. iSS» Holoet, Clubbe of leade, 
ilumbata. 1600 Sh«s A. K. L. iv. 1. 98 Troilous had 
hib braines dash'd out with a Greaan dub. 1684 Bdotan 
Pilgr ir 110 The Giant mist but little of all-to-breaking 
Mr? Great-heart’s Scull with his Club. 1815 Elphinstone 
Acc. Caubul (1842) I. 345 Another exercise is whirling a 
heavy dub round the head. , , , . 

fig , 15J9 Fulke Heshiii s Pari, 89 Howe soudenly' hath 
M. Heskins forgotten the strong dubbe of his Logike. 

1). Used as the symbol of rude physical force : 
cf. d, and Cldb-la.w. 

1606 Hieron I. 63 To resume their old argument 
‘from the dubs’. 1647 Ballad, Pettit. Tta-ytor xxvii. 
(Tracis 4 - Broadsides, King's Libr. Brit Mua), Thus Law 
and Equity, in awe were keept here, And Clubs were 
taught now to controule the Scepter. 

■f c. Prentices and cluhs ; the rallying cry of 
the London apprentices. Ohs, 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. VIII, 9 All the young men., 
cryed prentyses and dubbes. I'hen out at euery doore 
came dubbes and weapons, and the aldermen fled, xs^z 
Skaks. I Hen. VI, r. iii. 84 He call for Clubs, if you will 
not away. 1604 Dekker Honest IVA. i. Wks. 1872 II. 64 
Sfoot, clubs, dubs, prentices, downe with em, Ah you 
rogues, strike a Citizen in’s shop? ibz Scott Higel i. 

i" d. Cluhs are trump : physical force is to rule 
the day or to decide the matter; a punning allusion 
to sense 8. Also As sure as a club, 
rsSlf R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iv. ix. 66 His piophesie 
fellwt as sure as a club. X588 Greene Pattdosto (1843) 
27 Taking up a cudgel.. sware solemnly that she would 
make clubs trump if bee brought any bastard brat within 
her dores. 1607 W. S. Puritan in Malone Shahs. Sttpp. 
II, 574 (N.l Ay, I knew, by their shuffling, clubs would be 
trumps, a 16^ Day Peregr, Sckel. (1881) 53 He is his 
owne as sure as a dubb. 

+ e. A heavy, clumsy fellow ; a cloAvn. Ohs. 

1541 UoALL Erasm. Apofh. 167 a, The fair flatte truthe 
that the vplandishe or homely and playn dubbes of the 
couutree dooen vse. [18x8 Todd s. v. Club, An old term for 
a booby. Grose under Hert/ordskire clubs and clouted 
shoon,^ 

2, A stick or bat used in various games of ball ; 
esp. the stick with a crooked and thickened head, 
used in golf r=Da, half club, bat] and similar 
games ; a hockey-stick. 

c X450 Nominale In Wr -WillckeryaS Ofovtina Lndorutn) 
II ec fila, a balle ; Hoc fedum, a clubbe [cf. 666 cambok], 
xM Huloet, Clubbe croked at the one end, Vttciuus, 
Vneus, Vngustus. a x6x4 J, Melvill Diary 14 Teadied 
to handle the bow for archerie, the glub for goffl c x6a3 MS, 
HarL 6391 in Strutt Shorts 4 Past.n. iii. § 14 The prince 
[Henry] lifted up his goff-club to strike the ball. x8oo A. 
Carlyle Auteb. 343 To bring golf clubs and balls. x8ox 
Strutt <$ Past. ii. iii. § 14 A club or bat, 1889 A. 
Lang in Daily News 30 Apr. 4/8 Golf dubs ..ate like 
crooked sticks, the ball being hit from the face of the crook. 

1 3. A staff or baton used as an official and re- 
strictive ‘ pass Ohs. 

i6ia Brinsley Lud,Lit. xxx. 300 The shrewdest boyes, 
who vse to waite for the club, ana watch their times, a 1697 
Aubrey in Thoms Anted. ^ Traditions (1839) 94 In my 
father’s time they had a Clubbe (fitsiis) at the schoole- 
doore ; and when they desired leave ejcewidi foras (two 
went together still] they carried the clubbe. 

4. The butt-end of a g;un. 

1734 De Foe Man. Cavalier 66 With the clubs of 
their muskets [they] made a. .dreadful slaughter. 

5. transf. Any club-shaped structure or organ ; 
a knob ; a bunch ; a gradually thickened and 
rounded end. 

xm Curios, in Husb. ^ Card, 286 Upon this Column is a 
little Club, called the Hammer of the Flower. 380s Bingley 
Anim. Biog. (1813) III, 122 The antennm are club-shaped ; 
the dub perfoliate. i833_Marryat P. Simplt v, A nose 
which had a red dub to it. 1879 F, Conder Tent Work 
Pal, II. 34 Tall spires of asphodel and clubs of snapdragon, 

6 . A club-shaped knot or tail in which the hair 
was worn at the back ; fashionable in the second 
half of the 18 th c. Hence club-pigtail, -ivig. 

* 385 “ 9 S Wolcott iP. Pindar) Lousiad 11. Wks. I, 240 Curl, 
duo, and pig-tail, all sal go to pot. 1786 Mackenzie in 
Lounger No. 8g r 8 ’i'heir commentaries on walking boots, 
riding slippers, dubs, buckles and buttons. X837 New 
Monthly mag, XLIX. 550 Pig-tails and ‘knockers' super- 
seded the ponderous ‘dubs’. X830 James Old Oak Chest 
II. 103 What used formerly to be called a chdi, otherwise a 
very thick pigtail, hanging some four inches down his back. 
x886 S. Longfellow 1 , ii. 19 A.. gentleman .. 
wearing, .the old-style dress, .his hair tied behind in a club, 
with black ribbon. 

7. Hort, A disease in cabbages or turnips in 
which an excrescence forms at the base of the 
stem ; club-root ; cf. Clubbing vbl, sb. 2 . 

3846 Baxtct Lil^. Praci, Agric, I. 142 An insect which 
. . insinuates itself into the roots of all the brassica tribe, and 
causes a disease, usually called the club. 

II. In cards. 


e.pi. The cards forming one of the four suits, 
distinguished by the conventional representation 
of a trefoil leaf in black ; in sing, a club-card, a 
card of this suit. 

[A^nslation of the Spanish name bas/o, or It. bastone 
(see Basto, Baston^ the ‘dub’ figured on ^anish cards. 
The current English figure is taken from the French, where 
the name is trijte, treioil,] 
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1563 Foxe a. 4 M. 1298 The beste cote carde beside in 
the bunche, yea thoughe it were the Kyng of Clubbes, X593 
Mundav DeJ, Contraries 4^ The inuenter of the Italian 
(iardes . . put the Deniers or monyes, and the Bastons or 
dubs in combate togither. 1600 Rowlands Lei. Hutnows 
Blood Sat. HI. 58 The Knaue of Clubbes he any time can 
bume. And finde him in his boosome, for his turne. x6xx 
CoTGR., Trejfle, also, a Club at Clards. x7xa-4 Pope Rape 
Lock III. 79 Clubs, Diamonds, Heaits, in wild disorder 
seen. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 218. x8ox Strutt Sports <5- 
Past. IV. ii. 283 note. The suit of dubs upon the Spanish 
cards is not the trefoil, but positively dubs, or cudgels. 

Ill, A combination, association. 

[This group of senses la closely connected with the vb ; 
but the evidence does not make ceitain what was the exact 
course of development. In particulm, it does_ not appear 
whether a club in senses 13-15 was, in its origin, merely a 
knot or association of persons, or a ‘ clubbing ’ of the ex- 
penses of an entertainment, or of contributions towards it : 
see the verb senses 4-10, where the earliest example quoted 
(in 9} is connected with the joint defrayal of expenses. The 
order here followed is therefore merely piovisional.] 

*1“ 9. Combination or union into one mass ; aggre- 
gate, mass. Ohs, 

3664 Power Exp. Philos, n. 04 The difference of the 
Mercurial Cylinder may arise, from the dub and combina- 
tion of all these causes joined together. ^ 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk ^ Selv. X39 This hord of restlesness is evenly dealt out 
amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 

+ 10. A combination of contribtitions to make 
up a total sum, eg. to defray the expense of an 
entertainment. Ohs. 

3639-60 Pepys Diary 24 Feb , A very handsome supper at 
Mr. Hill's chambers, 1 suppose upon a dub among them. 
1678 Butler Hud, nr. i. 596 Who’s bound to vouch 'em for 
his own, Though got by Implidt Generation, And General 
Club of all the Nation. 1735 Mem, Capt. P. Drake I. xvii. 
168 He offered to pay the Reckoning, which I would liy 
no Means suffer; but all my Intreaties could not pievent 
his makiiu it a Club, which I at last agreed to. 

f b. The shaie of such joint expense contributed 
by, or due from an individual. Ohs. 

i66<i Pepys Diary i July, Met with Purser Washington, 
with whom. .1 dined at the Bell Tavern in King Street, but 
the rogue had no more manners than to invite me, and to 
let me pay my club. 1663 Ibid. 20 Feb., We dined merry; 
but my club and the rest come to 7/61^., which was too much. 
X703 Vanbrugh Confed. 1. i, They say he pays his club with 
the best of ’em. X707 Farquhak Beaux htmt. iv. ii, We 
must not pretend to our share of the discourse, because we 
can’t pay our dub o’ th’ reckoning 1727 Swift Lett. Wks. 
1S41 II. 609 , 1 remember when it grieved your soul to see 
me pay a penny more than my club at an inn. xypi Burke 
Lei. Sir H. Langrishe Wks. VI. 299 , 1 had. .paid my dub 
to the society which I was born in some way or other to serve. 

+ U. A meeting or assembly at a tavefn, for 
social intercourse; a social meeting the ex'- 
penses of which are jointly defrayed ; later, a 
periodical social meeting of such an association as 
is described in 13 (to which the name club was 
soon transferred). Ohs. (Johnson’s explanation 
‘ An assembly of good fellows, meeting under cer- 
tain conditions ’, belongs here, unless ’ assembly ’ 
was meant for 'association’.) 

X648 DAVENAMTXoMg Vac. in Land., Our mules are come : 
dissolve the dub: The word, rill term, is ' Rub ! oh rub 1 ' 
1663 Pepys Diary 5 July, A house., where heretofoie, 
in Cromwell’s time, we young men used to keep our weekly 
clubs. 3673 R. L'Estrange Art Good Husb, in Harl. 
Misc, (iSioT Vin. 63 A mecbanick tradesman . . in the 
evening, about six o'clock, he goes to his two penny dub, 
and there stays for his two-pence till nine or ten . . ana 
usually, at parting, or breaking up of these dubs, they divide 
themselves accoi ding to their several inclinations .some go 
to a tavern, etc. x^fix Addisok Sped. No. an Those little 
Nocturnal Assemblies, which aie commonly known by the 
name of Clubs. X7aa De Foe Plague (1884 Rtldg.) 92 This 
Tavern, where they held their Club. 1764 A. Murphy 
Apprentice, A Farce 8 He went three times a week to a 
Spouting dub. W. . . What’s a Spouting dub ? G. A meet- 
ing of Prentices and Clerks . . intoxicated with Plays, and 
so they meet in Public-Houses to act Speeches. 3791 G. 
Gambado Acad, Hot sent. ii. (1809) 72 Many bets are de- 
pending on it at our next Club, z8ox Macneill Poet. Wks, 
(1844) 70 Jean, at first, took little heed o’ Weekly clubs mang 
three or foui, 

+ 12. A knot of men associated together ; a set, 
a clique ; early applied to a private association 
with a political object ; a seciet society. Ohs. 

x68a Dryden Medal Ded,, What right has any man among 
you,. to meet, as you daily do, in factious clubs, to vilify 
the government in your discourses? 1683 Evelyn iPiVirp 
28 June, They [the Rye House plotters] were discovered by 
the Lord Howard of Escrick and some false brethren of the 
dub. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. n. xxviii. § 14 Nor is there 
one of ten thousand, who is stiff and insensible enough, to 
bear up under the constant Dislike, and Condemnatioii of 
his own Club, 3692 — Edra. § 94 P 4 The Dangers [should 
be] pointed out that attend him from the several Degiees, 
Tempers, Designs, and Clubs of Men. 1693 Luttrell Brief 
ReU (1857) 111 - 54® This day one Chapman of the Bridgefoot 
club was taken into custody for treasonable practices. Ibid, 
III, 550 One Chapman of the Southwark dubb-is bailed on 
promise to discover the rest of the Jacobite dubb. 1727 
Swi^ GuUroer iii. iv. 205 A club of those projectors came 
to him with proposals. X7» Wesley Wks. (1830) I. 3 He 
had bMn rallied the day before on being a member of the 
Holy Club. 

13. An association or society of pet sons of like 
sympathies, of a common vocation, or otherwise 
mutually acceptable, meeting periodically (under 
certain regulations) at some house of entertain- 
ment, for social intercourse and cooperation. 


As to ‘dubs' in this sense, which were a great featiiie of 
English life in the i8th c., see the Spectator 1711 No. 9. 
Assodations of this sort still exist under the name; but, 
speaking generally, the 17-18* c. ‘club’ has developed 
in two directions; that mainly connected with enteitain- 
ment having become a permanent institution as desciibed 
in sense 15, while the occasionally or periodically meeting 
dub has usually primary objects apart from conviviality, as 
in 14. (The first quotation may belong to sense 12.) 

3670 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sc. Men (1841) II. S26_Of 
two mathematical clubs heie, one is a large one consisting 
of divers ingenious mechanics, gaugers, carpenters, c 169a 
B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Club . . a Society of Men agreeing 
to meet according to a Scheme of Ordeis under a slight 
Penalty to piomote Tmde and Friendship, xyix Swift 
Jml. to Stella 21 June, In my absence they had elected a 
Club and made me one .. Our meetings aie to be eveiy 
Thursday: we are yet but twelve. 17x4 Journey thro' 
Eng. (1722) 1 289 The Mug-House-Club in Long-Acie; 
where every Wednesday and Saturday, a pixtuie of Gen- 
tlemen, Lawyers, and Tradesmen, meet in a great Room 
..Here is nothing drank but Ale, and every Gentleman 
hath his sepal ate Mug. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1764 
Soon after, .was founded that club which existed long with- 
out a name, but at Mr. Gai rick’s funeral became distin- 
guished by the title of the Literary Club , . They met at 
the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho, one evening in 
evei y week, at seven, 3863 0 , W. Holmes m Motley's Lett. 
II. 10 Oct., What a fine thing it would be to see you back 
at the Saturday Club again. 

14. An association formed to combine the opera- 
tions of persons interested in the promotion or 
prosecution of some object ; the purpose is often 
indicated in the title, as Alpine, Athletic, Chess, 
Cricket, Football, Literary, Natural Hisioty F'iclil, 
Tennis, Yacht Club, etc. ; Benefit, Clothing, Coal, 
Goose Club, etc. 

Many of these are solely devoted to the object for which 
they are organized ; others combine therewith some of the 
convivial features of sense 13, or even the permanent organiz- 
ation of sense 15. Heie belong the publishing clubs, as 
the Abbotsfoid, Bannatyne, Roxburgh, Spalding, etc., 
which differ from societies with similar objects chiefly in 
their limitation of membeisliip to a fixed number. 

3^33 (title), The Game at Cricket, as settled by the Sevenri 
Cricket Clubs. 3790 Burke Fr. Rev. 2 The solemn public 
seal of sanction they have received from two clubs of gentle- 
men in London, called the Constitutional Society, and the 
Revolution Society. 38x2 Exam, xi Mayapi/x The benefit 
club . . forms something of a provision against adversity. 
3839 [John Ball] Peaks, Passes ^ Gl. ist Ser. vli, Early in 
the year 3858, it was resolved to give scope for the exten- 
sion of this mutual feeling amongst all who have explored 
high mountain legions, by the formation of the Alpine 
Club. 3887 Miss Braddon Like Unlike x, St. Austell 
had got the commoner into the Jockey Club, 3890 Times 
(weekly ed.) 3 Jan. 35/3 Her Majesty contributes £xoa 
annually to the funds of the Royal Clothing Club at 
Windsor. 

b. Short for Benefit Club, colloq. (Cf. cluh- 
feast, -money in 20 .) To be on the Club', to re- 
ceive relief from its funds. 

15. An association of persons (admittance into 
which is usually guarded by ballot), formed mainly 
for social purposes, and having a building (or part 
of one) appropriated to the exclusive use of the 
members, and always open to them as a place of 
resort, or, in some cases, of temporary residence ; 
the club may be political, literary, military, etc., 
according to the aims and occupations of its 
members, but its main feature is to provide a 
place of resort, social intercourse, and entertain- 
ment. 

This is a natural development of the club of sense 33, 
which gradually pew till it monopolized the whole ac- 
commodation of the tavern or house at which it met, and 
the place became known as a 'club-house ', — the club often 
bearing the name of the proprietor of the house. Later, in 
order to have the management of the house and their aflaiis 
in their own hands, some clubs staited fully-equipped estab- 
lishments of their own. The institution has developed into 
its most completely-organized form in London, where, es- 
pecially in the vicinity cf St. James’s (colloquially called 
'clubland'), are to he found the most perfect types of it. 

1776 Walpole Jml. Reign Geo, III (1859) H. 39 Being 
excluded from the fashionable club of young men at AI- 
mack's they formed a plan for a new club.. They built a 
magnificent house in St. James's Street and fuinished it 
gorgeously. 3823 Byron Let. Ld. Blessington s Apr., In 
my time Waiters was the Dandy (^lub. 0x837 Penny 
Cycl. VII 27s The modern subscription houses which go 
by the name^of clubs, such as the Athenxum, the Univer- 
sity, the Senior and Junior United Service, — are in no re- 
spect clubs, according to the ancient English undei standing 
of the term except that every member must be balloted for, 
or admitted by the consent of the rest. z8& Gronow 
Reminisc, 76 The Clubs of London in 3814 — White’s, 
Boodle’s, Brookes’, or Wattiers’, — ^whidi with the Guards’, 
Arthur's, and Graham's, were the only clubs at the West 
End. 3877 Trollope Prime Minister ii, The club went 
on its way like other clubs, and men dined and smoked and 
played billiards and pretended to read. 

b. The building or rooms occupied by such a 
society, a club-house. 

a 3837 Uee above], 1830 Thackeray Pendennis i. Major 
Arthur Pendennis came over from his lodgings . . to break- 
^t at a certain Club in Pall Mall. XM3 Lloyd Ebb ((• 
Flow II. 292 They sent for me at my club, 

16. tramf. The name of certain organizations on 
the continent, esp. those of a political character in 
France, which, at various times, took a prominent 
part in political affairs. 
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1790 Burke Fr,Rev. Wks. V. 217 When he [Hen^ VIII] 
resolved to rob the abbies, as the club of the Jacobins have 
robbed all the ecclesiasticks. 1837 Carlyll Fr. Rev. II. i. 
V. [Ciui6is;n), It . . calls itself Clw calls itself in imitation . . 
of those generous Price-Stanhope English, who sent over to 
congratulate, French Revolution Clw , . under the shorter 
popular title of yacobitts' Club, it shall become memorable 
to all times and lands. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) II. vii. 
414 The first clubs which ever evisted in Paris were formed 
about 1782. x8^o Daily News 25 Nov., A club here . . does 
not mean what it does m England ; it is simply a debating 
society open to all the world, where the Frenchman can in- 
dulge his love of oratory and of wordy contest. 

17. Applied to ancient associations. 

1837 Tihrlwall Greece IV. xxviii. 36 These clubs were of 
long standing at Athens. i83|3 Arnold Hist. 0/ Rome (1846) 

I. xvi. 334 The young patricians, organised in their dabs, 
supported each other in their outrages. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 

18. attrib. Of or peilaining to a club or clubs. 
1637 T. Goodwin A^grav. of Sin (1643) 53 They would 

perswade them to it by a clubb argument, drawn from 
avoiding persecution, mpx Burke Let. Member Nat. As- 
sem. 'Wlm. 1842 VI. 51 The scheme of parochial smd club 
governments takes up the state at the wrong end. 1859 
Sala Tv), round Clock (i86_il 226 He writes his letters on 
the club paper, pops them into club envelopes, seals them 
with the club seal, and despatches them, .by the club mes- 
sengers. i88a Miss Br ADDON Mni. Royal I. ii. 39 One of 
my club gossips. 

19. General combs., as a. (in sense i) club-bearer, 
-fellow, -method, -stick', club-armed, -high, -like, 
-tailed adjs. ; club-pigtail, -wig (see 6) ; b. (in 
senses 13-17) club-dinner, -hour, -monger, -night, 
-room, -time, etc. 

1635-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. {1701) 3/1 The *Club.Arm'd 
Tiaveller. 155* Hulolt, '’‘Clubbe bearer, clauator. 1855 
Kingsley / fewer, Theseus 11. 206 Corynetes the club-bearer. 
1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph.rs^ note, A *club-dinner, 
it appeals, was an ordinary afiair. 1847 Carpenter 
S 649 The Palpicornes also possess antennm with a •club- 
liko termination. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phauer. 

^ Ferns 383 Swollen in a club-like manner. 18x7 Cobbett 
Wks. XXXII. 72 Loyal *club-mongers rammumcate their 
schemes to the government. intWhitakePs AlmastMk 
129 The ventures of speculative (Club-mongers are dying 
out. X764 A. Murphy Apprentice 10 It must be almost 
Nine. I'll away at once ; this is *Club-night. 1783 G«i«. 
Mag. LIII. II. 814 No wine was to be drunk out of the 
*club-room. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 47, I took up 
the.. Morning Herald from the dub-table in the club-room 

of the couniiy town of O . *837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, II. 

1. V, The ''Club spirit is universal. x88o Q. Rev. Jan. 32 
Rhetoric which sends mobs yelling to the tar-barrel or the 
"club-stick. iai6 Ld. Campbell chancellors, ThurlaiuY. 
dv. 489 When I myself first began the study of the law, the 
modern "club-system was unknown. X7M W. Roberts 
Looker-on III. 386 Your "club-tailed coach-horses. 17** 
Budgell J/ccA No. 77 Alittle before our "Club-time last 
Night we were walking together. 

20. Special combs, (in a few of which the vb. 

stem seems to be the souice) : club antenna, an 
antenna with a thickened or knobbed extremity ; 
olub-drub v., to beat ; olub-ended a., thickened 
or knobbed at the end; club-farm, a farm on 
co-opeialive principles; olub-feMt, (a) a feast at 
a club ; if) an annual gathering in connexion with 
a benefit-club ; + dub-grass, (a) = Club-bush ; 
(^) booknamc for Coryuephorus, a genus of raie 
glasses ; club-band, a rare deformity of the hand, 
similar in nature to club-foot (Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; 
olub-head, a club-shaped or club-like head ; so 
club-beaded a., f olub-beadpieoe ; club-laud, 
see 15; fclub-loms (^loam), a weapon or tool 
consisting of a club ; club-master, "t* (a) one who 
uses physical force ; (b) the managw of a club , 
club-money, {a) money contributed towards a 
‘club’ (cf. 10) ; (b) subsciiption to a benefit club 
or provident society ; t club-musket, the use of a 
musket as a club ; club-root, a disease of turmps, 
etc., anbury; club-start, -tail, dial, names of the 
stoat ; club-tie, a tie that binds a club of ^ir 
(cf. 6) ; club-tootb, a tooth of a wheel whiA is 
thicker towaids the outer end; f ^ 

name for Matfelon, or Knap-weed ; dub-^eat, 
a variety of wheat ; club-wood, a name of Casu- 
AHiHA. Also Club-fist, -foot, -haul, -man, 
~M0S8 etc* 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., "Club antennae . . of butter- 
flies. 188S Pall Mall G. 4A Brown 

with six legs and a pair 

AristoPk-Aiol. 183 In deahngwith King Multitude, UuD- 

drub tim callous numsculls I 1885 Dk. Arcvle 
Rev. Oct, 477 "Club-farms, .are as yet, purely 
X787 Withering Brit. piatUs yj7^) H- 
Aeiet-headed Rush, Common "Club-grass. X870 Holmes 
sfrge% (ed. a) III. 667 This explanation dMs not a^p ^to 
the "Club-hands. 17x3 Derham Phys.Theol, yin- vi. 

In its aurelia state it hath quite a different body, wit ha 
"club-head. Ibid. (J.l, Small "club-headed sjptenns. x^ 
Vanbrugh AEsop 11. ii. Clap me at the head of the state, Md 
Numphs at thefiead of the army ; he with h’* 
and I with my "club-headpiece, we d soon PUt ^ end to your 

vernation now to be heard in ^Club-land, generally. 

Mai^ G 4 Oct. 6/% Clubland proper as still and will 
Lch Xt it was in days of 
dennis. 4x400 SirPerc. 2053 

lome Wolde hafe sttekyne Petcevelle sone. xe« Ijauden 
to K- Chas. II, 4 The many and long tragedies suffered from 


those "club masters and tub-ministers. x636'48 B. D. Walsh 
Aristoph. X14 note. The person who managed the arrange- 
ments of the feast collected the "club-money. x888 loM 
Cent. Mar. 460 What about chib money? I know you be- 
long to a provident society. 1677 Ld. Orrery Art 0/ War 
30 To fall in at "Club Musket. 1690 J. Mackenzie Siege 
Londoit-Derry 34/1 Our men pursued them so close, that 
they came to Cluh-Musquet with it. X698 Isee Club- 
headpuce\. 1846 J, Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. xx 
Unfounded popular prejudices about "club-root, anbury, 
blight, honey-dew, etc. 1848 Proc. Berio. Nat, Club II. 
No. VI. 326 The disease called fingers-and-toes, anbuiy, or 
club-root. X877 Holdemess Gloss, f Club-start, a species of 
pole-cat. 1877 N.- W. Lincobuh. Gloss . , * Club-tail, a stoat. 
X87S M'Cosh Scott. Philos, vii, 62 Cocked hats perAed on 
powdered hair or wig with dangling*clubtie or pigtail. 1884 
F. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 62 [The] "Club Tooth . . [Ls] 
the form of tooth mostly used^ for lever escape wheels of 
foreign watches, a xsoo Gloss, in A rcluBol. xxx. 405 Clnbbe- 
weed, Matfelon. x888 yml. R. Agyic. See. Apr, 57 The 
prices of No. 2 "Club wheat at Calcutta. X777 G. Forster 
Voy. round World II. 18 Thar weapons were ^11 made of 
the "club-wood, or casuarina. 

Club (kl»b), ». [f. Club sb. (in branch p. 
The order of the senses from 3 onward is not satis- 
factorily traced: after the formation of the sb. 
in branch*III, the vb. and sb. appear to have re- 
acted upon each other so as to produce a network 
of uses, the mutual relations 01 which cannot be 
shown in any lineal order.] 

1- trans. To beat with a dab or as with a club ; 
to knodc down or kill with a club. 

1693 [see Clubbing vbl. x/.]. 1641 Burroughs Moses his 
Choice 748 In the Originall it is, I beatc my body black and 
blew, I club it downe. a x66x Holyday yttvenal Sat. ix. 
170 He'l . . clubb my brsuns out. i6m Sir T. Morgan's 
Progr. France * Flanders in Somers Tracts (1751) HI- ts8 
The stroimest Soldiers and OflScers clubbing them down. 
1724 De Foe Mem Cavalier (1840) 20s They fell to batter- 
ing us with the stocks of their musquets, we despised this 
way of clubbing us. X7S3 W. Douglass Brit. Settlem, N. 
Amer. 280 People forceably turned them out of Possession 
of their Lands : this they cMl clubing them out. 1886 
Stevenson Dr, Jekyll (ed. 2) iv. 37 Mr. Hyde broke out of 
all bounds and clubbed him to the earth. 2887 Spectator 
4 June 760/1 The rioters clubbed the horses on the face. 

2. To club a musket : to use the butt-end of it as 
a club. (Cf. Club-musket in Club sb. ao.) 

1S08 J. Barlow Colnmb. vii. 358 Reseize the musket bare. 
Club the broad breach, and headlong whirl to war. 1843 
Lever y. Hinton vi. (X878) 36 Muskets were clubbed or 
bayonets fixed. 2876 Green Short Hist, yni.^ S40 ITie 
Royalist foot, after a single dischaige, clubbed their muskets 
and fell on the centre under Fairfax. , , 
d. To gather or form into a club-like mass ; 
spec, to dress the hair into a club (cf. Club sb. 6). 

i6as [see Clubbed A x77*-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 2798 
The females . . tie a lock of tt on the crown, while a fe^ after 
our custom, club it behind. iTM Forrest V y'. N.Gmnea 
20 They .. wore their hair dabbed, atop, Chinese fashion. 
x86s Carlyle Fredk. Gi fL. xxi. iv. 28 He wears his hair 

. .chibb^, and dressed with a high toupee. 

4. To collect, gather together, or combine into 
one mass or body, to mass. 

X64X Milton Ch. Govt, n. Introd., Fain to club quotations 
with Men whose learning and belief lies in marginal stuff" 
ings. 1828 E. Irving Last Days 137 The unholy church, 
which clubbeth certain into a religious world, and treateth 
the rest as if they were under the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. 1883 Maneh. Exam. 24 Oct. 5/1 Clubbing together 
the contingents of these six counUes. 18^ Vmu Thicker 
than Watar xvi. 125 London which is equal to half a dozen 
great towns clubbed together. 

6. intr. To form themselves mto a dub or mass. 
x6m G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, xli. The high mnowne 
Of Qtty's valours Clubb'd into his Den. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Balk th Sehi, 87 Two such worlds must club t^ether and 
become one. 1670 Plot Stafferdsh. (i686) .97 They could 
sensibly perceive them p. e. the oblong particles] to gather 
together, and club to make greater bodies, x^ Johns 
Bnt, Birds 350 At this season the old Black Cocks club 
together. 

b. Of shot fired from a gun: To keep together 
in a mass or cluster instep of scattering. (Said 

also of the gun.) . 

1830 Mech. Mag. XIII. 420 Clubbing or balling is sup- 
DOsed by many to occur only with cartridges . .all guns are 
liable to club or cluster (which . . is similar to firing several 
bullets or slugs). 

0. trails. To conjoin, combine, or put together 
into a common stock, or to a common end. 


Rebekkah) that club’d with her beloved Son Jacob, to 
Cheat . . his own Father and Brother. 1767 FbjWelin 
Lett. (1833) 104 Perhaps as in some other cases, different 
causes may club in producing the effect* x8»9 BiacmK 
Maq. XXVI- 914 They were endeavouring, by clubbing 
and caballing, to make themselves perpetual petty despots. 

8 . To combine in making up a sum (as the 
cost or expense of an entertainment, etc.) by a num- 
ber of individual contributions ; to go shares in 
the cost of anything. Const, wtih others, for an 

object. , , , 

1655 R. Youngl Agst. Drunkards i8 Who constantly clubs 
it, fct for his mornings draught, secondly at Exchange 
time, thirdly at night umen shops are shut in. x66a Pepys 
Diary 24 Nov., How he did endeavour to find out a nine- 


to boot. 1050 DEALC 

experienced besi^ers, meeting md clubbing their mvenoons 
together. 2697 Collier Ess. Mot. Subj. n. (2709) 8r How 
they should club their particular Informatics into a com- 
mon Idea, is inconceivable, xvoo W. King Transactwieer 
34 We club Notions, laying them up in a kmd of J^t- 
Stock. 2840 Cablyle Heroes iv. (1858) 292 They clubbed 
their small means together. . » i. \ • 

7. intr. To combine together (or with others) in 
joint action ; to combine as partners or as members 
ofaCiDB (sense 12). 

i65x Charleton Ephes. ^ Cimm. Mairom (x668) 60 Con- 
vinced of her impotency to club with him m the Act of pro- 
creation. 265* Brome yoyisM Cwiu 
Nature scarce ever club’d so ’veil. 167*. Marvell Eeh. 
Transp. i. 44 Those two that clubb d with Mahomet m 
mS the IWan. 2704 W. 

Oh I may thy codlins ever swim in Creainl ..Thy White 
wine, Sugar, Milk, together club. To make that gentle viand 
Syllabub. 2705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. iL vi. 62 (Subtle 


X pray let me club a little witti you in UiscouRe. 1709 
Tailer No. 137 T 3 We resolved to club for a Coach, a 2734 
North Lvoes II. 27s These Six-clerks clubbed and made a 
present to his lordship of £, 1000. 2883 A. Dobson Old 

World Idylls sBoTmorow cits on their pilgrimage Would 
' club ' for a ' Guard ’ to ride the stage. 

b. To club together. 

TR^ n R. Dana Be/. Mast xxvi. 87 Several of us clubbed 
together and bought a large piece of twilled cotton, i860 
Adler FatirieVs Prov. Poetry y. 75 Other cities • . clubbed 
together to support a professor in common. 2889 Biy s Own 
Paper 20 Aug. 714/1 We. .clubbed together to purchase an 
American clock. 

9. trans. To contribute (as one’s share) towards 
a common stock. Also absol. 

263* Sherwood, To cluhbe, mettre on desptndre h I'eguat 
d’un autre, 2670 Lassels Voy, I taly I. Pref., Though yong 
men be not able to. .clubb wit equally with these men. 2692 
Ray Creation ii. (2704) 341 Indeed every part of the Body 
seems to club and contribute to the seed. 1708 Mottfux 
Rabelais iv. xx. (2737) 87 Let every Man club ms Penny 
towards it. 2743 Blair Grave, And yet ne’er younker 
on the green lauMs louder. Or clubs a smuttier tale. 274B 
Smollett Kand.yaCm, This scheme towards theexecu- 
tion of which my companion clubbed her wardrobe* 

A. FonblanQUe Eng. under 7 Admin. (1837) II, 273 At the 
public-house he would club his mite with others for a tune. 

10. To make up, put together (a sum) by joint 

contributions. . 

nx764 Lloyd Poems, A uthoPs Apol., How Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid join. And club together half a line. 2847 L. Hunt 
Men, Women, ^B. I. ix. 243 They, clubbed up a comfort- 
able maintenance for the prebendary’s widow. 2863 F awcett 
PoL Econ, 11. X. (1B76) 257 Twenty-eight of these weavem. . 
agreed to club together a smell sum in order to purchase 
some tea and sugar from the wholesale shop. 

b. To defray by a proportional charge upon 
each individual liable ; as ‘ to club the expense '. 

11. Mil. itraiu.) To throw (^a body of soldiers) 
into a confused and disoiganized mass. Also as 
a fig. expression to club the battalion : see quots. 

x8o6 Windham Speeches Pari. 3 Apr. (1822) II. 334 There 
is an expression known in the army, appjic^le to what 
happens sometimes under an unlucky iieId-offH»r, ana is 
cafied ' clubbing the battalion ’. Ibid. 3« The Honourable 
Gentlemen . .have completely ‘ clubbed the hattahon , 2847 
Thackeray Burlesques, Phil. Fogarty 11, In one instant 
thirty thousand men were m inextricable confusion. 
‘Clubbed, by Jabersl’ roared out Lanty Clancy. 2^ 
Kinglake Crimea (1877) III. i 216 The force, though dabbed 
and broken into clusters of men. . 

13. Maut. To drift down a current with an 
anchor out. 

2850 in Weald Diet. Terms ; and mod. Diets. 

Clubbable, clubable (kltibabl), a. [f. 
Club + -ablb.] Having such qualities as fit 
a man to be a member of a club ; sociable. 

1783 Johnson bx Boswell 4 Dec. note, Boswell (said he) is a 
very clubable man. [Johnson is said to have used EHWEOrtWtf 
sometime earlier: cf. notes to edd. of Boswell an. 2704.] 
2B63 Galton in Reader z6 Dec. 767 Two species of aniinals 
do not consider one another compamonable, or cluDable, 
unless their behaviour and their persons are reciprocmiy 
agreeable. 2883 M. Pattison Mem. (1885) 75 The public 
opinion of the University. . had come to regara a college as 
a club, into which you should get only clubbable men. 
Hence Olnbhahililgr. Ccollo^.) 

2879 Daily Tel. 17 Oct., At that stage of clubbability the 
Parisian has not. .yet arrived. ^ 1886 I'Vorld 2*^ Feb. 13 The 
jollier view of cluboability, its rights and its priyil^es* 

Clu b-bull. A term applied by Strutt and 
subsequent writers to games in which a ball is 
struck by a club or bat, esp. to the earlier types of 
these. (No such name appears in actual u^.) 
x8ox Strutt Sports 4- Fast. n. iii. ? 18 (title) Club-ball. 

ibid. The following engravings represent two speamens of 

club-ball. 2850 * Bat ’ CrieketeVs Manual 23 Club-ball was, 
doubtlessly, practised by the Saxons. 

OlubbaiSeT. nonce-wd. [f- Club after mus- 
keteer, etc.] A man armed with a cudgel. 

1514 T. Lucas Mem. Gamesters 32 He meets a company 
of clubbatiers, who lay in ambush to wait his being on 

ciubbffd (klpbd), ppl. a. [f- Club + -ed.] 

I. From the sb. 

1. Shaped like a club, thickened at or toward the 

end, knobbed; clavale, claviform. , , 

c 1386 Chaucer MotiHs Frol, 10 She bryngeth me forth the 
erete clobbed [v. r. dubbed, dobbet] staues. e u^Premp. 
Parv. 84 Clubhyd staffe, fusHs. 25*6 Skelton Magnyf 
isrs Hercules . . with hys stubborne dnbbyd mase. 2783 
Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 219 Their antenn® arc dubbed. 
2850 ‘ Bat’ Cricketer's Manual 24 Two sets of players are 
arranged w ilh bent or dubbed Sticks. 
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b, as a defect or distortion of the foot or fiii£:ers ; 
also of a person : Club-footed, etc. 

<r ijog in Gardner Lett. Rick. Ill <$■ Heii. VJJ, A clobbed 
fote. '<tx6os MoHTGOUEStE JIftsc. R. xiii. 30 Lov« maks 
a couard kene; Love maks the clubbit dene. 1806-7 J. 
Bcresforo Miseries Hum. Life xvu (1836) go Your fingers 
so clubbed at the ends. x88i Syti. Soc, Lex . , Ciuidedjiitgers, 
a term applied to the thin^ lagers with thickened mds, 
which ate often, seen in phthisical persons. 

2. Lumpy, massively built, thick-set. 
t6a^ Le>^ Gas. No. 3143/4 Stolen . . one black clubbed 
Gelding. 1703 Ikul. No. 3850/4 Stolen or strayed . . a clubbed 
bob-tail'd black Mare, .a little low Back'd. 

+ 3. Clumsy, rude. Cf. Club si. i e. Clubbish. 

ri44a Premp. Parv. 84 Clubbyd, or Ixqrstows, rudis. 
1548 Forrest Pleas, Paesye 88 That wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encroche an hundred mennys lyuynges. 

IL From the verb. 

4. Formed into a club or knot ; clenched. 
i6*s PURCH AS Pilmnu ii. iii. J 6 The Pongoes . . so beate 
them with their clubbed fists. 1885 Leisure JLaurJaa. 34/1 
The cultivation of ‘ clubbed pigtails ’. 

6 . Turned into or used as a club. 

*7*4 De Foe Mem. Cazra/i^ (1840} 179 Coming close up 
to the teeth of one another with the dubbed musket. x888 
Hentv Comet of Horse x. 102 Bayonets and clubbed mus- 
kets were the wea^mns on both sides. 

0. Combined in a mass thrown into a confused 
and disorganized mass, as a clubbed battalion. 

1813 Lams Elia 1. ix. (i86ot 70 The waves of the blown 
Baltic with their clubbed sounds. 1876 JFerldV. No. 105. 11 
Does not marshal his incidents very adroitly, they assume 
sometimes something of a 'clubbed' formation. 

Clubber (klu-bax). [f. Club v. or sb. + -eb.J 

1. One who clubs or combines for any object ; 
one who belongs to a club ; a member of a club. 

1633 Massinger Hew Way i. i. Whores and canters, Club- 
by mght. atjoo Sc, Pasguils (i868) iga Rejoice old 
clubbers, Rosse and Skelmorlte, Daltymple's faction now 
hath lost an eye. 17x9 D'Urfev Pills III. 304 The Punch 
Clubbers strait will be sitting. 1834 Geuil. Mag. CIV. 1. 107 
Indeed.. He was an excellent clubber'. 

2. One who wields a club, a clubman. 

1887 FoiealN . York) x8 Aug., [His] reputation as a dubber 
a™ as M efficient riot^jueller is much more than local. 

CluDbery. ntnue-tod, [ste-mr aadctrookety, 
etc.J Clubs aud club afiairs collectively. 

1835 Hew MontMy Mag. XLIII. 11 The following cir- 
cimstanM ^.cannot be passed over in the history ofclubbery. 

Clubbing (kb-biq), vbl. sb. [f. Club w.+ 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Club. 

1. Beating with clubs. Also atlrib. 

,fS 93 TelLTrotKs H, V. Gift (1876) ao Knauish lelosy 
should berequrted with clubbing iniury. X7S3 [seeCtUBw. ij. 
Hart. A disease in cabbages, etc. 

Ofi VI. 93/3 Cabbages are subject to a 
peculiu disease .. the bottom of the stem enlarges, and the 
disease is called clubbing. 
Carey /’ wir. Agru. xix. x6s Clubbing is.. caused 
by thelarva of an nueot. 

clubs or parties j social or 
political association. Also attrib. 

cx«4S Howeli Zetf. (1650) II. Iv, 7a The Turk.. hath 
also a dnnk called Cauphe. .it may be called their clubbing 
drink between meals. 1658 Ussher Ann, 379 He . . insu- 
tuted certain set feasts and dubbings. x66o Pefys Diary 
36 July, We went to Wood's at the Pell Mell, our old 
house for dubbmg. X790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 382 
-■Ul this civick swearing, dubbing, and feasting. x88a Ee/to 
J B^emhlies oftheacsudemical youth for 

unnlnng imd dubbing have now become the fashion. 

4. Of shot; The forming of clusters or balls : see 
Club v. 5 b, 

5. The joining of two or more periodicals in one 
subscription ; hence clubbing list, trice. If. S 

Cbabing List ^ Cirmtar, 
^e clubbing price of anjj American or foreign periodical 
furnished on applicationf 

ClRbbish (fcb-bif), fl. [f. Club sb. -h -ish.] 

1 . Kesembling, or suggesting, a club ; clumsy. 

5/f His duhbishefeete. 

A big clubbishe 

*^*^779 Jamicson, Clubhishg clumsy, heavy, 

A. Clownish, boonsh, rough, rude. Obs, exc. dial 

3. Disposed or addicted to clubs. 

1848 Tait’s Mag. XV. 328 They were quiet stav-at-home* 
men. .none of them dubbteh. t868 Miss Braddon Lady* 
XXVI. 293 Wilmot — that young clubbish man. 

Henre + Cluhhisbly adv., rudely, clownishly. 
hi%?bbUhf^””'' ^ Skudder answered 

Clnbbisu (kl^-biz’m). [f, as prec. + -ism.] 
The club system. (First used in reference to the 
pcuitical clubs of the French Revolution.) 

incipient agitation fw 

Clubbist (fcl»-bist). [see -IST : cf. Fr. clubis/e.] 

1 . A member or supporter of the political clubs 
of the Fxmch Revolution, or of their principles; 
to English politics as a term of abuse.^ 


X793 Nelson in Nicolas Dtsp. (184s) I 331 Commandei 
in Chief . . and Captain Pasquier, both men of sound 
principles. Officers and men Clubbists. 2795 Burke Regtc, 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 64 The difference between the Ciub- 
bists and the old adherents to the Monarchy of this 
Country is hardly worth a scuffle. x8a8 Blackut. Mag. 
XXIIl. 504 The factious journalists, abetted by Whig dub- 
bists. X870 Daily Hews 7 Oct., The Debats of to>day thus 
protests against the clubbists. 

2. A member of a dub. 

184S Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxix, Among the youthful 
Clubbists is the Lady-killing Snob. 2884 Times 16 Sept. 
13/x He invites all Alpine dnbbists who pass that way. 
Glnbbock. Sc. A sea-fish ; the spotted Blenny. 
X792 Statist. Acc. ScetL V. 537 0 am.) Spotted blenuy, or 
dubbock, Gadus Gututellus. zwg Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
II. 380 To be found in the harbour, clubbocks or codlocks. 

Clu'bby, <ji. tumce-ivd. £f. Club sb. +-y h] Per- 
vaded by the characteristics of the club. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock atb In the present generation, 
has been qreated a type peculiar thereunto— the dub-man. 
He is all m the club, clubby. 

Clubdom! [see -dom.] The domain or 'world’ 
of (London) clubs ; clubs collectively. 

_ 1K4 Daily Hews 23 Oct. 2/3 The event is one of unusual 
interest, not only to. .the four thousand odd nMimhers, but 
to clubdom everywhere. 

t Club-fist. Obs. A large clenched fist that can 
deal a hravy blow ; hence, a rough, brutal fellow. 

*S7S Mirr. Mag, 1st Pt. Sabrnu, The rascall rude, the 
TQoge, the clubfistgript My little arme. 15^ R. Harvey 
PI. Perc. (1590) A iij, They haue plaguy Clubiists, the one 
with his Counter-Cuffe, the other with his Country Cufie, 
would quickly make a blew Martin. 

So Club-fisted a., having a club-fist or a club- 
hand; close-fisted. 

x6i6 Pasquil S[ Hath. 1 199 Heeres master Mamon now. 
A Club-fisted Vsurer. c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 219 
As Logic is ciubfisted and crabbed, so she is terrible at first 
sight. 2656 Dugard Gate Lai. Uni. § 293 Hee that is 
club-fisted hath his hand contracted. 

Glu'b-foot. 

1. A deformed or distorted foot. A name for 
various distortionsjgenerally congenital, which give 
the foot a more or less stunted, lumpy appearance. 

2538 Leland Hin. IV, 124 Hales with the clubbe Foot 
hath gotten an Interest in this Colledge. 2622 Cotgr., 
Pied-lot, a club-foot, or stub-foot 180a Med. frttl. IV. 
493 Those distortions of the feet, which are commonly 
called Club-feet. 2839 Todd CycL Anat. s.v. Foot, There 
aie three principal forms of distortion to which the foot is 
congenitally subject ; x. When the foot is turned inwards, 
which has been termed varus. 9. When it is turned out- 
svatds, called vahus. ^3. When the foot is permanently 
extended, anc the patient can only put the toes to the 
ground, termed pes eqninus. Almost all the varieties of 
club-foot may be referred to one of these species. 2883 
jv.iigtv.tsas Real Ld. Byron iii. The lameness of such an 
ordinary club-foot as disfigured Sir Walter Scott. 

2. A foot of a lumpy, club-like appearance. 

2683 Bond. Gas. No. 2805/4 Also Stolen abtown Gelding, 

having one Club-Foot behind. 172a W. Rogers yey. 262 
These Creatures [land turtles] have Club Feet as big as 
one’s Pist, shaped much like those of an Elephant. 2852 
Ruskin Stones Fen. (1874) I. viL 75 It is a club-foot, and 
looks too blunt for the limb. 

8 . aitrib. — next. 

e Poeins (Arb.) 203 He gybes the Clubfoote 

Smith, Who threatens him. a iS6z Holyday Juvenal Sat. 

Xv igx Nero did not take A noble club-foot-stripline. x6oz 
V^oD Aib Ox. !• 239 Commonly called Club-foot Hales. 
Uinb-footed (klu’bifmted), a. Havin|; a club- 
foot. Also_)^. Hence dnlbfpotedness. 

1592 PercivallJ/. Diet,, PaHUterto clubfooted, Loriies. 

(x8fii) 2x8 Vulcan halted L a 
club-footed blacksmith. xBfs Miall in Honconf, II . 425 A 
hireling press , . dresses up with wit naked and club-footed 
sophisms. 

t Clnb-ha'lfpeany. Obs. rare-\ Known 
only m the following passage ; perhaps a fig. use 
of the name of some game, or Uial of strength or 
skill. *• 

c Latimer To a certayne Gentleman in Foxe A, 

(1583) 2754 Perchauiice you will conuent mee before some 
wage, and call mee into some court. Deus bene vertat. 
fiat imtiua in ludicio. And then and there, doe best haue 
best, for club halfe peny. 

l^he only senses of Club sb, known lo go back to 2550 are 
which Ae notion of play is compat- 
ible. ihe Mnses of cambination, association, conti-ibulion, 

“o ““‘‘O'! 

clubbing he^pemues appears tenable.] 

Club-haQl (klnbih^), V, Naut. To tack a ship 
py letting the lee-auchordown as soon as the wind 
is out of the sails, by which her head is brought 
to wmd ; when she then pays oiF, the cable is cut, 
and the sails trimmed to the other tack : this 
IS only resorted to in very perilous positions, when 
no otoer manoeuvre is possible. Hence Olub- 
hanling vbl, sb, 

II. 325 Clubhauling is prac- 
a t; I SMP will refuse stays u^n 

.i, Marryat P. Simple XV, I am going to 

muf-^ nV' Club-hauling’ upon a lee-shore is as 

Clu’bhood. nonce-wd, [see -hood.] Condition 

oflivingataclub. 

2882 H. Mkhivale Fnucit of B. II. 1. icix. To enaWf. 
him to live, .the blameless life of self-sufficing clubhood. 


Clu'b-hOTLSe. The house occupied by a club, 
a 184s Hood Clubs Ui, On what they say, and what they 
do, They close the Club-House gates. 1^ Beaconsfield 
Endym. i, A gentleman . . emerged from a club-house at 
the top of St. James’ Street. 

tClubbutchen. Obs. rare~^. [see Club sb. : 
Uie rest may be a pioper name Hutcheonl\ A 
peasant, a clown. 

2^84 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. viii. 310 Great men 
delight much in such plaine clubhutchens. 

ClU'bical, a. nonce-wd. Given to clubs. 

x8oo G. Chalmers Wks. (1877) I. Intiod. 23 

To court the society of clubs in a clubical period. 

CluMaw. 

1. The use of the club to enforce obedience; 
physical force as contrasted with argument ; law 
or rule of the physically stronger. 

[*Sp7~8 jn hlactay Parnassus Pref. 6 He had already been 
satirized in Club-Law, a playacted at Clare Hall in 2597-8.] 
x0x3 T, Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 (1619) 146 The castle is 
not wonne by fists or club-law. 2675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. 
Appeal H. 25 The Herculean Argument of Club-Law [We 
may because we canl. 1742 Wardurton Div. Legal, II. 
247 The first bringing in of Club-Law into Religion. 2829 
C. Welch West. Polity 9 Argumenta ad vulgaily 

termed club-law, 2876 Bancroft // is/. U.S. II. xxiv. 224 
Club-law, he argued with the minister, may make hypo- 
crites, it can never make converts. 

2. The body of rules by which a club is regulated. 

3. Cards. A rule sometimes adopted in the game 
of Loo : see quot. 

2863 G. F. Pardon Hoyle’s Games Pfod, 157 Sometimes 
the rule of club-law is introduced [at three card loo], when 
all must play when a club happens to be turned up [for 
trumps]. 2B75 Cavendish Round Games 4. 

Club-lawyer, one who applies physical force. 
a 2670 Hacket Abp, Williams ii. (1602) 291 These club- 
lawyers filled the whole land with bloocf and burning. 
Cln'bleBS, a, [-less.] Without a cltib ; having, 
or belonging to, no club. 

187a M. Collins Two Plunges for Pearl III. vi. 137 It is 
a clubless, paradeless . . city. 2878 Daily Hews 2 1 Sept. 4/7 
In 2850 the houseless and clubiess person who wanted a 
dinner in London. 

Club-xnau (kb-bmoin). [f. Club sb. + Man.] 

1. A man armed with a club, for fighting or en- 
forcement of order. 

*597 Pilgr, Pamass, I, 138 One Carterus a lustie club- 
man . . that defended him. 2676 Land, Gaz. No. 2152/2 
Stockholme Octob. 30, .the King . . found it [his Army] to 
consist m 22000 Men, besides 8000 Boors or Club men. x868 
Miiman St, Pauls vii. 267 Two nobles were given by the 
Archdeacon of London to the club-men (city-police), to keep 
off the pressure of the mob. 287a Mateer Travancore 254 
oix years ago I employed clubmen to guard my paddy. 

2. Eng. Hist. Bodies of untrained and half-armed 
countryman, with bludgeons, and the like, during 
the Civil War of the 1 7 th c. 

Tl^ese appeared first in Yorkshire (01642-3) on the side of 
the Parliament : somewhat later (e 1645) in the south and 
west, ostensibly as neutrals, seeking only to protect their 
prwerty from plunder. See Clarendon, bk. ix. 

2643 Ptercurius Aulicus 4 Apr., He found they [Fairfax’.s 
troops, from Seacroft Moor 3otb Mar.] were gone back with 
nine colours aud two troopes of horse, besides their club- 
men (whereof we have such notable romances in the London 
newes-books). 2645 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 52 Two cai>- 
tains of the Club-men (as they were called) being a great 
number of the inhabitants of several parts of Wiltshire, and 
some counties adjacent, who gathered themselves together, 
alledgmg they did but stand on their own defence, to 
prevent Plundering ; and that they would in that posture 
remain Neuters until the King and his Parliament should 
Prince Ciias. in Clarendon Hist. Red. ix. (2843) 
557/1 Seasonably to discountenance, and punish those as- 
semblies of club-men ; which would otherwise, in time, 
prove as dangerous to him, as any other strength of the 
rebels. *6w May H ist. Pari. ni. iv. 63, 2000 Afusqueteers, 
with 2000 Club-men, under the command of Sir William 
Fairfax [in 1643]. 

3. A member of a club. 

1852 Thackeray Hum. (1866) 105 Addison was one 
J resolute club-men of his day. 1859 Lamc 
Wmd. India axj I find a party of five at the Hotel ; all 
cluD men, and intimate friends of mine, 

Clnb-uioss (kl»-b,mps). [A transl. of iCth 
c. Lat. musetes clavdius^ A name properly ap- 
plied to Lycopodium clavatUDi from the clnb-like 
shape of its upright fertile spikes of spore-cases ; 
thence extended to the other species of the genus, 
and sometimes to all the Lycofiodiacese, plants of 
creeping or erect habit intermediate in. many re- 
spects between ferns and mosses. 

1597 Gctarde Heria/ 2374 Muscus clanatus, smeLyco- 
yodtum. Club Mosse, or Woolfe claw Mosse . . in lowe Dutch 
whereupon we first named it Lycopodion 
inf Woolfes foote or Woolfes clawe, 

7!®" T. Johnson Gerards ’ s 
lA. is no other than a kinde of 

or Ciub-Mosse..but Bauhine-.nameth it 
Cypressi, and Turner not vnfitly in 
r,A^Aii ’ 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters U. 

the lycopodium, or cluh-moss, is found in 
*®®^ Kingsley Glaueus (2878) 25 The stag'i,- 
to straggle across the turf, and the 
* K Dawson Earth 

7 ® Dycopods orclub-mosses, 

UlUDO’craey. nance-wd. [after arts/ocraiy.l 
Ine class who are members of clubs (sense 15 ). 
around^f taSsqume. «=I‘‘'’ocracy congregate 
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+ Clu'b-rirser. Eng. Hist. = Clobman a. 

164s in Carlyle Cromwell Let. xxx. 4 Aug., Great danger 
from the Club-risers, who would not suffer either contribu- 
tion or victuals to be carried to the Parliament’s garrisons. 
Clll*'b-mslL. A general name for the plants of 
the genus Scirpus (N. O. Cjperacese). b. Some- 
times applied to the Reed-mace Typha, 

1677 Plot Oxfordsit. 143 Bearing at the top a little club, 
as in the other club-rushes. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants 
(1796) II. 77 Pointed or a-square Club-rush. 1794 Martyk 
Roussemis Bot. xiii. 133 Club-rush or Bulrush. i86x S. 
Thomson IPild FI, 218 There are the club or bullrushes. 
Club-shaped Cklo b|J’^pt),o. Having theshape 
of a chib ; thickening towards one extremity which 
is blunt and rounded; in Zool. and Bot,—QhL- 
VATB. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 200 Stem light 
grey, reticulated, club-shaped. 1813 Bingley Anim, Biog. 
III. 122 The antenns are club-shaped. 1874 Wood Nai. 
Hist. 483 In the true Tortoises the feet are dub-shaped. 
x88a Vines Saclii Bot. 325 The club-shaped asci of Lichens. 
Clubster (klwbstai). [f. Club sb. + -steb ; cf. 
tapster^ etc.] I. One who uses a chib for striking. 
*7»7 Philip Quarll 34 With their Clubsters in the Front. 

2. A frequenter of clubs ; = Clubman 3 . 

0x734 North Lives I. 133 He was no clubster, listed 
among good fellows, /bid. Exanu (1740) 572 The House 
was double balconied in the Front . . for the Clubsteis to 
issue forth in fresco with hats and Peruques. 

3. A local name of the stoat. Cf. club-start, -tail. 

X788 Marshall J?. Yorksh. Gloss., Clubster, a stoat. X876 

Rodinson Whitby Gloss., Clubster, a weazel of the larger 
kind with a thicker head. 

Clucche, cluche^ obs. ff. of Clutch -o. 

Cluck (klxik), sh. [Goes with Cluck v., the 
imitative sound being used as both vb. and sb.] 

1. interj. An imitation of the abrupt hollow 
guttural sound made by a hen desiring to sit, or 
calling her brood together, or of a similar sound. 

xSao Southey Pi^p^. Compostella 11, Cluck 1 cluck I cried 
the Hen right merrily then. 1840 P. Parle/s Atm. 113 
The clock . . went clnek, ‘ There,' said his father, ‘it gives 
the warning ; it is on the stroke of two.* 

2. As a name for this sound. 

X703 Damfier Voy. III. ii. 73 They make a Noise or Cluck 
like our Brood-Hens when they have Chickens.. X863 Johns 
Home Walks 33 A Blackbird . . uttered a few low clucks, 
and . .flew off. 1873 Whitney Life Lang i. 3 The domestic 
fowl has. ,a cluck of maternal anticipation or care. 
fig . x8z7 Coleridge Oscillators i v. Now cluttering 
to the treasury cluck, like chicken. 

3. Any similar sound ; e.g, that made by a clock 
in ‘ warning*. 

iBao P. Parley's Ann, 34 [The clock] gives a cluck, as 
much as to say, There’s music for you. i874^T. Hardy 
Madding Crowd II. xvii, 209 The cluck of their oars was 
the only sound of any distinctness. 

b. The click in South African languages. 

4. attrib. or as adj. 

X77Z Mrs. Harris in Lett. 1st L. Malmesbuiy I. 236 A 
blind fiddler, who spoke in a thorough cluck voice. 

Cluck (kliok), V. [A mrallel form to Clock 
which is found in OE, (clocciaii), while cluck is of 
much later appearance, and has not all the senses. 
The « forms prevail in other Teutonic langs., 
MHG. klucken, ghicken, Ger. glucken, Da. klttkke, 
Sw. klucka, dial, klocka. Of imitative origin : see 
Clock ». 2 ] 

1. intr. Of fowls : To make the sound described 
under Cluck sb. 

x6xx CoTGR., Glosser, to clucke, or clocke, as a Henne. 
1687 [see Clucking], xvas Bradley PV xw. Diet. s.'r.Ponliiy, 
All Hens, .after they have done laying, will_ cluck, and for 
some time keep to their Nests, which is a Sign they would 
sit. 1791 Boswell Johttson an. 1764 Making his tongue 
play backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if clucking 
like a hen. 1829 Southey Pilgr. Comiostellava, The Hen 
she cluck’d in sympathy, And the Cock he crow'd aloud. 

1 2. To call (chickens) by this sound. Obs. 

X48x Caxton Reynard v. (Arb.) 10, I [Chaunteclere].. 
wente to my chyidren and clucked hem to gydre. f 
Cleveland Upon a Miser 46 The Fowl whom ne had cluck d 
[xfigx clockt] under his wing, 

+ b. Jig. To call as a hen does her chickens. 

16x3 Nashe Christ's T. 30 With sweet songs I haue allur’d, 
cluckt led. XS93 clockt], and wooed her to come VMer 
my wings. X658 Manton Exp. Wks. 187X V. 38 The 
turtle that chirpeth Upon the church’s hedges, that he may 
cluck sinners to himself. 1687 R. L’Estrange Answ. iMss. 
47 'Tis the Main Drift of his Discourse, to Cjuck the Dis- 
senters over to him, and Gather them under his Wing. 

3. itttr. To make a similar sound ; to make the 
click or cluck of the Hottentots. 

Hence Clnok- vb. stem in combination, as 
f cluok-heu, see quot. and cf. clock-hen. 

XS98 Florio, Chioccia, a clocking or sitting hen, a brood 
hen or a clucke hen. 

Clucking (kl»'kiq), vbl, sb. [f. Cluck o. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Cluok. 

xsSoHollyband Treas.Fr. Tong., a clucking. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com, Hist. i. 39 The terrible 
clucking of the 'Toads. 17*5 Bradley Fant.^ Diet, s.v. 
Poultry, You must reject all those Hens, notwithstanding 
their Clucking. 1863 Farrar Lastgttage 44 The FMgians, 
whose language is an inarticulate clucking. 187* Darwin 
Emotiom xii. 286 The Australians often evince astonishment 
by a clucking noise. i88r Echo ij Jan. 4/2 Grouse . . will 
shortly bepn pairing* We have heard the cluck-clucking 
of the coclu already. 


Clucking (klo'kiq),^/. a. [£. as prec, + -ING^.J 
That clucks ; Clucking-Een, a. a hen that clucks, 
hence a brooding or sitting hen, a Clockbb, 

1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) II. 223 They are heard in 
croaking, clucking converse. 1^7 Emerson Poems, Wood- 
nates Wks. (Bohn) I. 429 Clucking hens, and prating fools. 
X871 Carlyle in Mrs, C's Lett, I. xai A clucking hen. . 
sitting safe in its hand-basket. 

b. A West Indian Rail {Aravins scolopaceus). 

1847 GoSsb Bisds yajnaica 333 The Clucking Hen de- 
rives its provincial name from its ordinary voice. x86o 
— Romance Nat, Hist. 18 The harsh screams of the 
ducking-hen came up from a gloom’ gorge. 

Clud, elude, obs. or d^L ft Cloud. 

Cludder (kliU'doi), ,rA Ohs. at died. Also ^ dial, 
clutEer. [A variant of Cloddeb : cf. thevb. See 
also Clu^tteb sb.'\ 

+ 1 . A clotted or jelly-like mass ; = Cloddbb. 
fibs. 

1548 Raynold Byrth Man. Hh iij, It wyll be concreet & 
congeyled in a cludder lyke a lyuer. 

2. A crowd, heap, cluster; =CLUT!rEB. dial. 

183s Whitby Gloss. s.v., A rare duther o' money. 1868 
Atkinson Ctesieland Gloss., Cludder, Cluiher, a cluster, 
close group: a large quantity, or mass of anything, 
gathered together. xM Mid Yorksh. Gloss, s.v.. There 
Was a bonny cludder of folks. 

Clu'dder, v. Also 9 dial. clutEer. [A variant 
of Cloddbb : cf. the sb. See also Cluitbb w.] 

tl. intr. To run into clots, coagulate. Olud- 
dered ppl. a., coagulated, run together, lumpy. 

1^3 Raynold Byrth Man. Hhiij, It [blood] congeyleth 
and cludderith together. Ibid. 77 Whiche before were 
constricte and cludaered together. 1372 J. Jones Bathes 
Biteksione isa, Matter, cluddered, lomped, or bagged, in 
a^. .part. 

2. dial. To crowd, heap, or cluster together. 

1833 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘They were all cluther’d up.' 
1873 Swaledale Gloss., Cludder, to crowd. 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss,, Cluther, to gather in a crowd. 

Clue Ckl«, kl‘«). [A later spelling of Clew, q.v. 
Used in all the surviving senses, but especially in 
the_/%‘. In ME. -ew was the normal form even for 
words from French in -tte, -eu, as blew, imbew, 
ervw, dew, sew, glew, when these were in later 
times altered to -ue, this spelling was extended to 
various native words (from OE. -iw, -eow, -eaw") 
as hue, spue, rue (v.), true, and cltte^ 

1 . A ball of yam or thread ; = Clew 2. 

1*393 Gower Cottf. ed. Fault, IL 306 reads ‘ She did him 
have A clue of threde*: but his spelling is normalized.] 
x6xx CoTGR., Ploton, a d..e, or^ bottome of. 1633-60 
Stanley Hisi. Philos. (1701) 57a First roll up a great kind 
of Chaos, in manner of a. .due or bottom. 1794 A. Younq 
Agric. Suffolk (1797) 122 A common hand will do two 
skains a day, three of which are a clue at nine-pence. X834 
H. Miller Scenes ^ Leg. v. (1857) 69 h. small clue of yarn. 
1833 Kingsley Heroes n. (1868) 248, I will give you 
[’Theseus] a due of thread, and by that perhaps you may 
find your way out again. 

•I* b. A bunch or agglomeration of things. Obs. 

X674 N. Fairfax Bulk f Selv, 132 As unto the things 
thrown out by the hand, there is riven forth a due of springs, 
starts, and bearings. 17^ Worlidgb Diet. Rust. s.v. 
Bream, Red-worms, especially such as are to be found at 
the Root of a great Dodc, and ly wrapt up in a round Clue. 
c 1720 W. Gibson FarrieFs Guide i. li. (1738) 17 Their true 
substance, which consists of a veryfine Clue of Vessels. 

2. A ball of thread, employed to guide any one in 
‘ threading ’ his way into or out of a labyrinth (see 
quot. 1393 in i) or maze ; hence, in many more or 
less figurative applications, a feet, circumstance, or 
principle which, being taken hold of and folloived 
up, leads through a maze, perplexity, difficulty, in- 
tricate investigation, etc. 

1396 Drayton Lee. Gavesion 133 Having lost the Clue 
which led us in. We wandered in the Labyrinth of Lust. 
s6g9 PoMFRET Poems, On a Marriage 66 And treads the 
maze of life without a clue. *780 Burke Sp. Econom. 
Reform Wks. III. 287 The same clue of principle leads us 
through the labyrinth of the other departments. 1835 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 213 The nonjurors soon got hold 
of the clue, and followed it resolutely. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist, lII.xviiL 68 The annalists ., supply an imperfect due 
to guide us through these olscunties. 

b. With the literal sense obscured : That which 
points the way, indicates a solution, or puls one on 
the track of a discovery; a key. 

1628 Digby Voy. Medii. (18^) Fref. x8 Seeking in the 
movements of the heavenW bodies for a clue to the accidents 
of life. 1798 Ferriar Illusfr. Stertu, ^c. 197, I emected 
to have found the clue to dus romance^. 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley viiL 99, 1 have got a clue to the identity of one. _ 
e, A recognized point or landmark, or a series 
of such, enabling one to trace out one's way. 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. i. u. She had lost all due to her 
waynomeward. a X845 Barham Ingel. Leg., Gliost xxxvi, 
Twere vain to stay Here in’the dark without a single clue. 

3. Any figurative * thread ’ : a. the thread of a 
discourse, of thought, of history, tendency, etc. 

1636 Sanderson Senn. Pref. § 23 But how much farther 
It will reach, none can say ; for no man yet ever saw the 
bottom of the clue. xfc8 Norris Misc, (1&9) 233, 1 am by 
the clue of Meditation furtherJedto conclude. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. Joum., Postillion, I then tried to return [in thought] 
to the story of the poor German and his ass, but I bad 
broke the clue, 1876 Birch Rede Led. Egypt 13 Research 
which has. .joined the broken clue of history from contem- 
poraneous monuments. 


b. The thread of life which the Fates aie fabled 
to spin and determine. 

X697 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 38 The Fates, when they 
this nappy Web have spun, Shall bless the sacred Clue, and 
bid it smoothly run. 1725 Fofe Odyss. xx. 250 Stranger, 
may fate a milder aspect shew, And spin thy future with a 
whiter clue I 

4. Naut. Of a sail : see Clew 7 . 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stnffe 6 Spieadii^ their drabled sailes 
in the full due abroad a drying. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 429 
We're all Macaronies from earing to clue. _ X829 Blachau, 
Mag. XXVI. 573 Let’s over-haul Mr. Dibdin from due to 
earing. X867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bh., Clue, Clue-garnet, 
Clue-line, etc. 

5 . Of a hammocic : see Clew 6 . 

X7SX Smollett Per. Pick, xeix. To trust yourself and your 
doxy to a clue and canvas. 

6. Comb. See Clew. 

Uln the following, an error for tf/«tf=ell in quot. 
1569 ; (probably the same in quot. 1465 ). 

1465 Poston Lett, No. 328 II. 233 Send me hedir ij clue 
af worsted for dobletts. 1369 Stas ford Churcfau, Acc, in 
Antiquary (,i88Sl) Am. 169 Forviij clues of holland to make 
a surplesse xs, viiid. 

Clue (kPw). Another spelling of Clew v. 
Clue'less, a. Without a clue, trackless. 
x86a Lytton Sir, Story (1867J j8i Opening out, desert on 
desert, into clueless and measureless space ! 186a Sat. 

Rev. XIV. 353/2 Clueless wanderings in the labyrinth of 
scroticism. 

Clue-line ; see Clew-line. 

Clufe, variant of Cloof, claw. 

Clufe, elnft : see Clouoh, a ravine. 

Clttff, sb. fiorth. dial. [perh. from Claw v., 
with echoic modification, repiesenting the 'buffing' 
sound ; but cf. L. colaphus in same sense.] A blow 
with the palm of the hand (esp. on the ear or cheek). 
Hence Cluff v., to strike with the palm of the 
hand, to cuff. 

X804 R. Anderson Cwnbrld. Ballads 104 Rob Lowson. . 
brong snift’ring Gwordie a cluff. X825-79 Jamieson s. v., 
Roxb. ..‘I’ll duff your lugs’. 

Cltiik, duke, obs. Sc. ft Clutch j^.^jClokew. 
tClum, {inferj,') Obs. Also 4 clom. [Of 
uncertain origin : sense 2 may be related to rare 
OE. clumian to mutter, murmur.] 

1. Silence, quiet. 

1340 Ayenb. 266 Yef ye me wylle)> y-heie ; habbe]? amang 
you clom and reste. 

2. In the following, some take it as *a note of 
silence* : cf. mum I Others suggest that it repre- 
sents the muttering or murmuring of the Pater- 
noster. 

c X386 Chaucer MillePs T. 432 ‘Now, Pater Hoster,xX\xm,’ 
quod Nicholay, And ‘dum,’ quod Jon, and ‘clum,’ quod 
Alisoun. 2603 Harsnet Pop, impost, 34 All must be Mum : 
Clumquoth the Carpenter, Clum quoth the Carpenter’s wife, 
and Clum quoth the Friar. x6x6 Bullokar, Clum, a note 
of silence [so Bailey i72x-i8oo]. 
t Clum., sb.^ Obs. rare. [App. a variant of Clam 
sb.^ 3: cf. Clum v.] pi. Clutches, (*= Clams). 

1367 Turberv. Ovids Epist. III. Bivb, The Captaine 
shoulde detaine Thy Briseis from thy clummes. Ind. xv. 
89 Mightste thou at all from Paris clummes astart. 

t Clum, clumme, 0.1 Obs. exc. dial. [cf. 
Clum j^.i] a. Silent, lb. Sullen, Glum. 

c X483 Digby Myst. (1882) v. 522 Thau farewele, consciens, 
he were clumme, I diuld haue all my wyll. 2399 Nashe 
Lenten Stuffe 38 He. .lookes as red as a fox, clumme, and 
is more surly to be spoken with then euer he was before. 
[But some take this as = Clum sbA 2, as if mum !] 

Clum, a. 2 dial. Variant of Clam a.i 

1867 Whitby Gloss,, Clum, a clum heavy soil, hard to work 
upon. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Clum, moist and adhe- 
sive, as old moss in a flower pot. 

t Clum, V. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 oloimne. 
[cf. Clam zi. 3 , Clum sb.T\ trans. To seize, clutch. 

*594 Carew Tasso (1881) 77 Let weapons some against 
their leader clomme. 2598 Herring's Tayle (N.) Some in 
their griping tallants clum a hall of hrasse. 1883 Hamp- 
shire Gloss., Clum, to handle roughly or clumsily, x^ 
Barnes Dorset Dial., Clum, to dutch roughly or clumsily. 
Clum, dumlben, -yn, clummen, -in, obs. 
pa. pples. of Climb v, 

Clumlber (klo’mbai). [f. Clumber in Notting- 
hamshire, a seat of the Duke of Newcastle.] Name 
of a breed of spaniels. 

2863 Pall Mall G, a Oct. xi Sport . . with a couple of 
stanch dumbera on a fine sunny First of October. 1883 
Miss Braddon Gold. Calfxyxa, 232 To Brian. .Sir Reginald 
bequeathed only his favourite hunter, a leash of clumber 
spaniels, and fifty pounds for a memorial ring. 

Clumbsie, obs. f, Clumst. 

Clump (kl»mp), sb. [ICnown since end of 
16 th c. Agrees in form and meaning with LG. 
kltivtp, MLG. klumpe (whence also mod.G. 
kluiupe{n\ Du. klomp, MDu. clompe, lump, mass. 
Cf. OE. clympre, Clumpeb. There is no evidence to 
show whether the English goes back with these to 
OLG, orWGer., oris of later adoption from LG. 
The stem Mump- appears in ON. with another 
grade of the labial as klunib-, whence klumba, 
klubba. Club. 

In sense 4 it is immediately derived from MDu. 
and MLG. cltintpe, klumpe, Du. Momp a wooden 
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shoe, i.e. a shoe entirely shaped out of a lump of 
wood ^as worn by the Is^'orth German peasantry) ; 
which is a special application of the Du. and LG. 
word as given above. Although, therefore, this 
use has not been developed in English from the 
radical sense, it may be tieated as belonging to the 
same word, esp. as there is a general association of 
meaning : cf. also Clump v. 

Klumb~ wab probably a nasalized form of *khib- ; com- 
paring this with the stem kttli- of OHG. c/toiSo, OLG. 
^koita (MLG. and MDu. colve, Du. kolj^ club and ON. 

javelin, kylfi, kylfa ‘knot, club’, we are led to a pre- 
Teut. *glbkt u hence app. L. globus rounded mass, ball.] 

1 . A compact mass or piece, a heap, a lump 
(often implying clumsiness of form). 

c i6w B. K. Diet. CeuU. Crew, Clum^, a Heap or Lump. 
tlxiBstADVEt Philos. Ace. lVks.Nat. 120 Frog Spawn.. is 
brought forth in a clump. 1755 Johnson, Clum^, a shape- 
less piece of wood or other matter, nearly equal in its di- 
mensions. 17S7 Monuo in Phil. Trans. LVll. 503 In this 
crystallisation the salt seemed to form in clumps. x868 
£. Garrett Ocatp. Retired Life vii. (i86gl 1^1 A baker 
rave me a clump o’ bread ,1872 Dana Corals li. 144 The 
bluff declivity with its clinging clumps. 

2 . ' A cluster of trees ; a tuft of trees or shrubs ’ 
(J.) ; now also, a compact mass or patch of any 
growing plant, e.^. a clump of lily of the valley. 

<1x586 Atisw. Cartiorigil 44 Are a clump of fruite trees 
called an orcharde, yf they stand open in the fielde without 
a fencel »5g B. Martin Mat. Mist. Eng. I. /fonts 117 
Two large Cliunps of Scots Fir Trees. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768} II. 344 It huildb itsnest. .on some dry clump among the 
reeds. 184X-4 Emerson Ess. Friendship Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 89 
That clump of waving grass that divides the hrook. X845 
Darwin Voy. Mai. L (tSyo) 3 A large clump of bananas x88a 
Vines Sac/is' Bot, 369 New clumps of young plants, 
b. By extension. 

187a Hawthorne Eng. Mote-Bks. (1879) I. laz The clump 
of village houses Mod., Crochet Directions. Clump of four 
long stitches ; clump of six long stitches. 

3 . Clump X a parlour game of questions and 
answers, also called dubs. 


Flayed by two sides ; two members, one from e.Tch side, 
agree upon the name of something; each side then gathers 
in a close group or clump round the member of the other 
side, and tries to find out from him by questions, answered 
only by 'yes' or 'no', the thing thought of, the contest 
being to try which side shall first succeed in doing this. 

X883 Miss Braddqh Gold. Calf xxvii, 314 Charades, 
clumps, consequences, dumb crambo. 

4 . A thick extra sole on a shoe, either added out- 
side the sole proper after the shoe is made, or in- 
serted between the sole and bottom of the shoe in 
the process of making. [In this use the word has 
app. passed through the senses of wooden shoe, 
wooden sole or clog, to that of extra thick sole.] 
Hence clump-boot, -shoe, a heavy boot or shoe 
with a olump-Bole, or thick double sole for rough 
wear; whence adj, 

X879 Miss Braddon Clov, Foot xxxiv. 266 Put ou your 
waterproof and clump soles. 

6 . Mining. The compressed clay of coal strata ; 

ssClUNCH. 1865 in Brands. 

6. Comb., as clump-block, Naut. (see quots.) ; 
clump-built fl., ? clumsily built ; olump-beaded 
<1. (see quot.)j clump-boot, etc., see 4. 

riSSo H. Stuart Seatnau's Caiech. yi “Clump blocks 
used, -for lower tacks and sheets, clews of topsails, etc. ; or 
where a short and tluck block will answer the purpose of 
the common ones. x88a Nares Seawauship (ed. 61 34 They 
are rove through iron-bound clump blocks, x^ W Irving 
Knickerb, (i86x) 208 Those *clump-buiftsloops. 1827 Steu- 
ART Ppsiteds G. (1828) 126 When the leading shoots of the 
stem begin to lose their preeminence, and gradually disap- 
pear among the other branches, the top of the Tree assumes 
a rounded form, and becomes what is called “clump-headed. 
IT Erroneously used for Clamp. 

1825 J. Nicholson Opera/. Mechanic 317 The frame car- 
rying the dividing.point or tracer . , may be tliere fastened 
by tightening two clumps. cx86a H. Stuart Seameuis 
Catech. 09 Supported by iron clumps called knees. 

Clmnp (klcmp), V. [Partly fiom Clump sh.\ 
partly with onomatopoeic modifications : cf. Clamp.] 

1 . intr. To walk or tread heavily and clumsily. 

[This hra associations with Clump sh. 4, or its Du. sources. 

xeemnuump with hlumpen or wooden shoes.] 

1605 Bunyan Holy Citie in Brown Bunyan viii 178 It is 
not erary clown wth his clumping dirty shoes that is ad- 
mitted. c x82S Mrs. Cameron Howlston Tracts II. No. S4. 
5 If I WM to clump about the house in those clodhopping: 
shou. 1853 C. Bcna ’ V trdasit Green ix, Clumping wim 
his lame leg up Md down the pavement. x86a Sala Seven 
Sons I. IX. 214 He . . clumped about in his sabots. 

2 . tratis. To put together into a ' clump heap, 
or mass ; to plant in a clump. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Sei. 1. (1863) 26 ITiey are paid 
according to tte quantity they plant: and some . . used to 
be accused of clumping them— that is.. of dropping more 
tfen one bean into a hole. x8a6 Ibid. Ser. n. 4M 'IVo or 
tJiree [words] were crammed into one lot, clamped, as the 
bean-setters say. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. IVest v. (iBys) 
03 The women . . wore their hair clumped in a mass behind 
each ear. 

3. To put a clump ou the sole of a shoe, to add 
an extra thick sole ; to ‘ clog ’. 

To have the children’s shoes clumped for the winter. 

ClTmped(kl»napt),^^/. rt. [f. Clump -h-m] 
T A- Clubbed, as in dumped foot, Obs. 


1709 W. King Art of Lome x, [Of Vulcan] one foot was 
clump’d, which was the stronger. The other spiny, though 
much longer. 

_ 2 . Formed into a clump ; clump-shaped. 

1887 Stevenson Misadv. % Micholson vi. The clumped 
holly. 

3. Furnished with clumps of trees. 

X819 Blackw. Mag. V. 524 The surrounding hills are 
clumped with forest trees. 1824 McCulloch Scotland I. 
99 The belted and clumped park is but a flower-garden. 

4 . Fuinished with clump-soles, as ‘clumped 
boots 

t Gltunper, Sb?- Obs. ex& dial. [app. identical 
with OE. dympre ‘lump, mass of metal type 
*klwHpri$n- f. an adj. klumpro- dumpish, deriv. 
of klumpo- : see Clump sb. Later form assimi- 
lated to dump, but cf. Clutch OE. dyccean.'l 

A lump, mass; = Clump jA i. 

0x000 Riddles xli. 75 Unlytel leades dympre. csooo 
Sax. Leechd. III. 134 Wyre . . greate clympran feowur 
c 1000 O. E. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker ayz/zg MetaUum dympre. 
X673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 5194 Froze into little irregular 
dumpers. X731 Bailev, Clurnper, a clot or clod. x886 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., ‘ A dumper of gingerbread ’. 

i ClTiinper, Obs. [f. Clumpbu jA] 

1 . trans. To form into lumps or masses ; to clot, 
congeal. Hence Glumpered ppl. a. 

x56a Turner Herbal 11. 58 b, A iuice whiche ye may fyiide 
. .clumpered or growen together. — Baths 7 a, Clunmered 
blood that is runne together. 1647 H. Morc Song of Soul 
II. xdi, Vapours. .Clumper’d in balls of clouds. 

2 . -To put together clumsily, to patch up\ = 

Clampjeb 0.1 


1500 TERNE isias. {jentrte, trenit. i inter j entfie, 11 any 
. .have Clumpered up with the helpe of some rude and gross 
Minerva any worke. 

Clu*mper, [variant of Clamphb 0.2 Fre- 
quentative of Clump ». i.] To tread heavily and 
diunsily. Hence Clumpering ppl. a. ; also 
Cluiupex jA 2 , ‘the sound of heavy tramping’ 
(Ehvorthy W. Somerset Word-bk.). 

d* Gltnupertou. Obs, Also clomperton. [f. 
Clump or Clumpbr ; cf. simpleton,^ A clown, a 
clodhopper. 

^x534 tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 285 Fallinge into 
. .altercation with a stronge stubberne clomperton, he was 
shrowdlie beaten of him. 1648 Hexham Dutch Diet., Eeu 
Kloeten ofte eeu Plompaeri, a Clowne or a Clumperton. 
1721 Bailey, Clumperton, a down. 

Clumpi^, vbl. sb, and///, a . ; see Clump v. 

GlnnipislL (kltf-mpij), a. [f. Clump sb, + -ish.] 
Somewhat clumpy ; heavy and clumsy \ ‘ lumpish ’. 

xMx Rome's Follies Si An old dumpish, Feeble, 
Jealous coxcomb. 2764 T. Brydgbs Homer Tramest. (1797) 
II. la With a dumpish kind of sound. Bang went their 
buttocks on the ground. 1883 A. VS^atson in Mag. Art 
Oct. 491/2 An old dumpish coasting schooner. 

Clumps, a game : see Clump 4. 

01 umps(e : see Clumse. 

Glumpy (kl»‘mpi), a. [f. Clump -k -y.] 

1 . Of the nature or foim of a clump. 

_ x8ao H. Matthews Diary Invalid 170 The orange-tree. . 
Its form IS loo dumpy — too round and regular — to be pic- 
turesque. 1832 Blackm. Mag. XXXI. 641 Low dumpy 
mils and furzy gullies. 1878 J. W. Ebsworth in Bagford 
hauMs 1017 How angular her vestments, how dumpy her 
bandeaux. 

2 . Abounding in clumps (of trees). 

1832 Ht. Mariinlau Each ^ All iv. 46 The clumpy 
drives of a park. 

3 . Heavy and clumsy ; lumpy. 

1836 J. Dychmont VI. 407 Nor clumpy, high- 

land, grewbome gauger. 1865 Comh. Mag. XI. 355 Gray 
hose and clumpy boots. 

b. See quots. 

x88i ^•^ilkt Clo^ Clumpy, sb., a dunce, a stupid fel- 
low. x888 Lerksh. Gloss , Clumpy, a,, stupid. 

tClumse, O. (jA) Obs. exc. dial. Forms; 7 
clunas, clumps (e, 8 dial, clomps, 9 dial, clumps, 
[Related to^ Clumse v., silthough the actual nature 
of the relation is not clear. Kindred words appear 
in mod. Scandinavian: c£ Icel. klwnsa, klumsi, 
lock-jawed, speechless, Sw. dial, klumsen adj. 
beniunbed with cold, clemmed with hunger, dazed, 
in S. Sweden, benumbed with cold, 
clumsy, klumshandt, numbed in the hands; gl s n 
kilims sh. , a numbskull. 

Noise origin^^^*°*' Word in England agrees with a 

Beiiumbed with cold; hence, stupid, dull, stolid 
of mind ; inept of hands, unhandy, unready, idle, 
lazy ; m mod. dial., also, gruff, surly (cf. an ‘ awk- 
ward ’ customer). 

„ CoTCR., stonied, benummed, clumpse, 

w*/lxi. How dims 
and cold Ihe vulrai wight would be to yield what’s right. 

ignavus, ineptus: vox agro rfnr , 
s-v- Clunp, idle 

lazy, unhandy iraptus, a word of common use in Lincoln- 
RalfSktrl. H. 86 He didn’t tell 
me, and he s a dumps man, I should ha’ been scarred to ax 
him. 1886 .y. m Lincolnsh. Words, Clumps, idle. Imv? 

(as sb ) 1730-6 Bailey (folio) Clumps, a numpshull, one void 
01 common iense, 

^ ^ clomse, s cloumae. 
LJMll.. dumsen found in 13th c., perh. repre- 


sents an OE. *dumsian, on the type of rdtsian to 
be cheerful, hUtnsian to make lean, etc. But it 
may be of Norse origin : cf. mod. Norw. klumsa, 
intensive of kluma, to make motionless, speechless, 
lame, etc. Simpler forms of the same root appear 
in EFris. klomen to be numb with cold, WFris. 
kloinjen, LG. klomen, klomen, klaomen, Du. kleu^ 
men, Sw. klomen ; also, in comp , MG. vei klum- 
men, MDu. verklewnen, verkloemen. The stem 
Mum- is in ablaut relation to klam- in Clam and 
Clem, the radical notion being that of ‘ confine- 
ment, constraint, constriction’, which, in this gioup, 
is esp. referred to the stiffening action of cold.] 
1 . intr. To be or become stiff or numb with 
cold. 


c 1360 Song Mercy^ 176 in E. E. P. (i86z) 123 Foi Merlions 
feet ben colde Hit is heore kuynde..A quik bud to haue 
and holde From foot to foot to flytte and foldc To kepe 
hire from domesyng. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 50 'Wliaii 
])OW clomsest foi colde or dyngest for drye. 

2 . trans. To stupefy, amaze, daze (in mind). 

c 1440 York Myst. xxiii. 201 pat clowdc cloumsed vs dene, 
|>at come schynand so clere, 

t Clumsedy clnuist, ppl. a. Obs. cxc. dial. 
Forms : 4clum8ed, clumsd, clomsed, olumBt(e, 
klumst, clowmst, clomst, 4-5 clumsid, -yd, (7, 
9 dial, clnmpat). [f. Clumse v. + -ed.] 

1 . Benumbed with cold ; numb, palsied, bereft of 
sensation and power of grasping. 

1388 Wyclif Isa XXXV, 3^ Coumfoite dumsjd, ether 
comelid, hondis — Zehh, iii. 16 Sion, thm hondis be not 
clumsid. 1483 Cath. Angl. 69 Clumsyd, encruatus, euira- 
tns. _i674 Ray N. C. Words s.v. Clumps, Clumpst with 
cold, i. e. benumbed. 1873 Swaledale Gloss., Citiwpicd. 

2 . jdg. Dazed : a. Mentally benumbed or stunned, 
dumbfounded, b. Of a faculty : Rendered power- 
less, stupefied. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 12213 (Cott.) Clumsd he was quen he 
can here. Ibid. 12227 (Fairf.) My hert is clumsed for to 
here, a 1400 Gospel of Nichodemus in Ilei rig’s Archiv 
LIII. 418 pe fendes..Said we er clomsed grel and smnlle 
With yhone kaytyf so kene. c 1440 Hylion Stala Perf. 
(W. de Vf. 1494) II. xlv, The feiide . . as a clumsid caylyf 
bounden wyth the mighte of Jhesu. 

3 . Jig. Hardened in sin, dead to moral influences. 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 6 Men that er klumst in 

thane synn. Ibid, cxviii. 70 Thaire hert is lopird, that is, 
clumst, thorgh pridp and enuy. Ibid. cxix. 6 When i for- 
bad thaim thaire illis, thai ware dumste, and slrafc agayns 
me. 13(40 /’r. Cense. 1651 He es outher clomsed, or wode. 

4 . dial. (Cf. Clumse a.) 

^b^olnsh. Gloss,, Clumpst, stolid, surly, un- 
couth, ill-mannered, tacituin. 

Hence f ClumBtliead, '{‘CS.umBtneSB, mental or 
moial stupefaction; moral deadness, 
r Psalter Ivii. 4 paire woednes is do wmsthed 

\MS. M, clumsthede], pat will not be turned. Ibid. xxx. 27 
Connynge of ill & clomstnes in syn. 

Clnxnsily (kls-mzili), aav, [f. Clumsy + -ly^.] 
In a clumsy manner. 

e6gs Ray Creation t. (1692) 133 He [the chameleon] walks 
very clumsily. 1772-84 Cook Viy . IV. iii. vi. (R.), Canoes. . 
composed of several pieces of wood clumsily sewed to- 
gether with bandages. x868 Frelman Norm, Conq. (1876) 
II. IX. 308 The Welsh were.. able to overtake tlie clumsily 
mounted English. 1879 A. Taylor Gmenne 55 The spon- 
**«s^”*^ clumsily conceived nlneleenth century miracle, 
ClTUnsuiess (kl!i7’mzine&). Clum&y quality. 

1649 Blithe Eug. Improv hnpr, {1652) noj The Turn 
wrest plough, .surpasseth for weight and clumsiness. 1821 
Arnold in Stanley Life I, ii. 57 All dumsiness in the .sen- 
tences , .1 will do my best to amend. 1863 Kinclaki. 
Ci^iea II. 257 From their dumsiness in manwuvring, 

Clu’msome, a. dial, [f, Clumse z».] 

s 9 j 6 Whitby Gloss., Clunisome or clussum, clumsy- 
handed. 


-y, — . V, U-U 

clumsie, 0-7 clomsey. [Appears in writers c 1600 ; 
not used by Shakspere ; not in Florio, Colgrave, 
Bullokar, Cockeiana, Blount, Phillips ( 1 nor in 
Cocker 1704. Marston’s use of it (among other 
‘ wild outlandish terms ’) was ridiculed by Ben Jou- 
son its. Poetaster v. i., where Crispinus {i, e. Marston) 
is made to speak of ‘ clumsie chilblain’d judgment ’. 
App. f. Clumse v, -k -y ; cf. drotosy, bousy ; but it 
IS to be noted that at Lund, in Sweden, klumsUg) 
IS used in the primary sense ‘ benumbed with cold ', 
and also with the same signification as our 
‘ clumsy Cf. klumsen under Clumse a ] 

't” 1 . Benumbed or stiffened with cold. Obs. 

, Holland Livy xxi. Ivi. 423 The Carthaginians . . re- 
ined. into the campe so clumsie and frozen \,ita iorpenics 
gLiuJ. a x6ox ZMa^ton Pasouil tj- Math. 11, 136 Clumsie 
judgements, chilblain d gowtie wits. 1602 — Antonio's 
Kev.xtoi., The rawish danke of clumsie winter ramps the 
nwnt summers raine. ^ 

2 . Acting or moving as if benumbed: heavy 
^d awkward in motion or action ; ungainly, un- 
handy ; wanting in dexterity or grace. 

4 ® When each base clowne his 
doth bruise. 1691 Ray Creation u. (1704) 375 
Apt to be moulded.. even by clumsie fingers. 1727 Swift 
Gullwer ui. ji. 189 In the common actions and behaviour 
o life, I nave not seen a more clumsy, aukward, and un- 
handy people. 1984 CowPER Task T. 18 Invention .. Dull 
in design, and clumsy to perform. 1875 Jowext Plata 
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(ed. a) IV. 63, I am very clumsy at these processes of divi. 
sion and enumeration. 

3 . fig. Applied to actions andpiodncts of clumsy 
hands : Ill-contrived, awkward. 

1681 Drvden Abs. ^ Achit. n, In clumsy verse, unlick'd, 
unpointed. 1710 Swirr yml. to Stella 9 Sept., The great 
men making me their clumsy apologies, etc. i8aS D’Is- 
RA.CU Chas. I , I. ii. II A clumsy forgery. 187s Stubbs 
Cmist. Hist. III. xviii. 229 By such a clumsy expedient. 

4. Rudely constmcLed ; of awkward, ungainly or 
ungraceful shape ; inelegant, unwieldy. 

n 1763 SiiENSTONn Poems wks. 1764 I. 229 The clumsy 
shape, the fiightful mien.. Of that gjim brute yclep’d a 
bear-, a 1788 Mrs. Delany Li/e cj Corr. (1861) III. 515 A 
fine young woman altogether ; rather a little clumsy, but 
fine complexion, teeth, and nails. 1S84 W. C, Smith A'lV- 
drastan 88 Your wet ropes And clumsy oars, .give blisters 
first and then a horny hand. 1888 Lady 23 Oct. 374/r The 
boots, .are a trifle clumsy. 

6. Comb. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) I. 288 Our clumsy-fisted 
imagination. 

t Clnnch., a. Obs. exc. dial \Chmch adj. and 
sb. are immediately connected : earlier quotations 
have actually been found for the sb., but its various 
senses appear to arise more naturally from that of 
the adj. The LG. hhint, Du. Mont ‘lump, clod, 
heavy and awkward mass, clown’, etc., which 
is explained etymologically as a nasalized deiiva- 
tive of the root which gave cleat, clot, clout 
(OTcut. *klunt-, from Mttl-), must app. have 
formerly been used in the same sense in Eng. 
(where it still lingers dialectally in restricted use : 
see below), as is evidenced by numerous deriva- 
tives, CtiUNTEU, etc. An adj. *cluntisc, cluntish 
‘ of the nature of a lump, lumpy, lumpish, loutish ’ 
(cf. Cheshire Gloss. 1866, cluntish rough-spoken, 
uncivil), may possibly have been contracted to 
chmch (cf. Frencisc, Fretuh, Scottish, Scotch). 
The close phonetic 1 elation of chmch and cluime, 
together with overlapping of meanings seems to 
have resulted in the frequent treatment of the two 
as synonymous.] 

1 . Lumpy, lumpish ; heavy and stiff, or close, as 
clay or pudding ; thickset, ' chunky,’ in figure. 

1776 Anstey Election Ball (1808) 210 In pudding there's 
something so clumsy and clunch. 1787 Mad. D'Arblay 
Diary 13 July, I found him [Dr. Beattie] pleasant, .with a 
round thick clunch figuie, that promises nothing either of 
his woiks or his discourse. 1788 Ibid. 20 Oct., She is fat, 
and clunch, and heavy, and ugly. 

2. dial. (See quot.) Cf. Clumsb, Ciumsed 4 . 

1877 N. Jy. Lincolmh. Gloss, Chmch'. i. Close, hot, 

cloudy (of the weathei) : 2. sullen, morose. 1889 Noiiing- 
Jtam dial., Clunch, moiose, sulky. 

ClunclL (klunj), sb. Also 7 olunche, olounch. 
[Probably sb. use of the prec. ; in several senses it 
corresponds to LG. Munt, and possibly to a lost 
Eng. sb. of that form. But the analogy of hump, 
bunch, hump, hunch, suggests a similar relation 
of clump, clunch.l 

1 . A lump, a heavy and unshapely mass. 

(Known only in mod. dialect, but prob. of considerable 
age.) [So EFiis. klnnt.l 

1888 Sheffield Gloss., Chmch, a lump. * He’s got a clunch 
of snow on his boot.' 

2 . A lumpish fellow, a clown, boor, lout. Cf. 
Clod, Clot. Obs. exc. dial. [So EFris. kluntl\ 

i6oa Clapiiam Serm. St. Peteds in Manningham 
(1868) 116 Howe like a clowne, a clunche, an asse, he ann- 
sweis. 1653 Urquiiart Rabelais r. xv, A veiy clounch, 
and bacon-sTicer of Brene. 1658 Cleveiand Rustic Ratn- 
pantVfk'i. (1687) 414 These rascals, scorned and sleighted by 
every tattei'd Clunch. x 875 Gloss, ^ Clunch^ a clod- 

hopper or boor. 1878 CiivthKl^% Gloss,^ Clwich^ a heavy 
stupid pel son or animal. , „ ,, 

1 3 . A (clumsy) hand, ‘ fist’. Obs. [?Influenced by 
Clittoh, or by Clenoh (see Clitnoh &.) ; but cf. 
EFris. hlnnt a clumsy, clodhopping foot.] 

1709 W. King Art of Lm>e v, Others try her greasy 
Clunches With stoning Currants in whole Bunches. 

4. A name given locally to various stiff clays ; 
esp. an indurated clay of the coal-measures. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (x6B6) 131 Upon the surface they 
meet fiist with earth and ston^ 2. blew clunch. _ 17x1 r. 
Sellers in Phit. Trans. XXVII. 541 A Blewish hard 
Clay : the Miners call it Clunch. This is one of the certain 
Signs of Coal. x8i6 W. Smith Strata Ident. 21 Hard clay 
rising in lumps, called Clunch. 

5 . A soft white limestone forming the lower and 
harder beds of the chalk, occasionally used for 
building put poses, esp. internal carved woik. 

1823 Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. III. 76 Hote, Carved in 
clunch or soft stone. 1S44 Ansted Geolo^ 11 . 4SS.(L.) 
Like other kinds of clunch (as the lower chdk is sometimes 
called), this bed forms an easily cut and a very useful 
material for ceitain kinds of internal decorative work. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. I. 188 The western portal . , 
owing to the friable clunch of which it is constructed, has 
lost the gi eater part of its decorations. 

6. Comb., as clunoh-clay, =4; also the Oxford 
Clay: dtinoli-lime = 5. 

i8i< W. Smith Menu io Map Sinaia Mftg, i Wales 19 
In the vale of Blackmore. .the *clunch clay, .from the base 
of the Chalk hills to the edge of the Cornbrash limestone. 
18^ MiCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1S54) 1 - 79 A bed ot 


clay, called clunch clay and Oxford clay, separates the 
lower oolites from thejniddle oolites. 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 210 What is called near Lewis in Sussex, the 
*Clunch Lime., a species of chalk. , 

t Clunch, V. Ohs. rare—K By-form of Clench 
( or mixture of clench and clutch). 

162S Barle Miirocosin. (Arb.) 41 His fist cluncht with 
the habite of disputing. 

t Clunchfist. Obs. [f. Clunch v. -h Fist.] 

1 . A clenched fist (also fig. a ' knock-down ’ ar- 
gument). 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Pere. ao They haue..made their 
conclusions end with a Clunchfist, right like the old descrip- 
tion of Logicke. i66a Fuller IVorthies 1. 189 The Clunch- 
fist of Logick (good to knock a man down at a blow). 

2. A ‘ close-fisted ’ or niggardly person, a miser. 
(Also attrib.) 

1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 68 What will this Clunch- 
fist leaue vpon his grauet 1737 Ozell Rabelais 1. liv. 
Gold graspers, coin gripeis. .ye ciuntch-fist dastards. 

So t Clnncli-fiBted a., ‘ close-fisted niggardly. 
1644 Sir E. Dcring Prop, Sacr. Eiiijb, He was an 
Abraham clunchfisted. 1664 J. Wilson Cheats i. iii, They 
are. .so Clunchfisted. .'tis death to 'urn to pluck 'um [their 
hands] out of their pockets. 

Clu'nchlon. Obs. exc. dial. (See quots.) 
x6a6 A Speed Adam out of E, xxvii. (1659) 171, I have 
some [moles] taken in that manner with ordinary Clunchions. 
1S88 . 7 . Chesh. Gloss , Cluucheon, a cudgel. 

+ Clu'ner. Obs. rare. A Clnniac monk. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Vplondyskm. (1847) 32 A gentell 
Cluner two chesesnadde of me. 

Clung lyiSsrp), ppl. a. arch, and dial. Also 4-5 
clong(e, 6 clounge. [f. Cling- wJ 

1 . Congealed, congested, stiffened : see Cling- p.l 

2. Drawn together, shrunk, or shrivelled, by the 
action of heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, etc. 

<11300 Cursor M. 4581 pai [ears of grain] war so clungun, 
dri, and tame. 1:1325 Loer de L. 1385 Off tymber grete 
schydys dong, c 1325 Metr. Horn. 88 Pal and clungen 
was his chek. c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsh. ii. 319 When thairo 
huske is drie and clonge. 1691 Ray. N. C. Words, Clung, 
closed up, or stopped, spoken of Hens when they lay not ; 
it is usually said of any thing that is shrivelled or shrunk 
up. r&i^ month. Mag XXXVIII. 437 The features, tho* 
clung, were of exquisite touch, 
b. Hide-bound. 

Z559 Cooper Thesaurus, Coriago, thesickenesse of cattail 
when they are dounge, that their skynnes dooe deve fast 
to their bodies, hyde bounde. z^o Baret A Iv. 432 Hide- 
bound, or a sicknesse of cattle being called clung. 

3. Pinched with hunger, starving ; Clemmed. 

X807TANNAHILL Kebbuckston WeddingPoeX. Wks. (1B46) 
138 The de’il fill his kyte wha pes clung frae the meeting. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle in. (1859) 93 Clung and fam- 
ished the poor brute could no longer exist. 

4. Clinging, stiff, tenacious ; esp. of soil ; of the 
nature of heavy clay. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R.xvt. xix. (1493) 539 Holdith 
so taste and so is donge. 1610 W. Folkingham A rt of Sur- 
vey I. X. 24 Crust-clung and Soale-bound soyles. 1750 W. 
Ellis Mod. Husbandm. I. i. 46 When their black earth 
works very clung and heavy, they seldom fail of having 
great crops. 1877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Clung, stiff^ 
tenacious, sticky. 1886 S, W. Lincohish. Wds. s.v. There’s 
ten acres on it is dung; it can't be clunger. 

6 . Improperly tough, whether through drought, 
or through damp. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush, (1757) 208 The chaff of the chesses is 
dung, and wants to be mdlowed in ordei to make it thresh 
the better. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Clung, hard, as wool 
when it has become dry and tough, 
b. Damp and tough. 

X875 Parish Sussex Dial. s.v. The mown grass is spoken 
of as very dung after having been exposed to wet chilly 
weather, so that it has not hayed satisfactoiily. 1876 Sur- 
rey Provinc., Clung, cold, damp; but expressed perhaps 
by clammy. 

0, Out of temper, sullen. 

s^7 N. W. Lincolnsh, Gloss., Clung . . sullen, morose. 
1^ Kentish Dial., Chmg, withered, dull ; out of temper. 

Clung, pa. t. and ppl. of Cling v. 

•1* Glungf 7). Obs. By-form of Cling v. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 586 The hard yion. .is willing to 
be diawne by the loadstone, itdaspethand clui^eth to it. 
X607 Walkington Opt. Glass, 123 If it . . be sufned to ac- 
crue & clung together. 1647 H. More Song Soul ii. App. 
xcii, Heavy dunging mists. Ibid. in. in. xiiii. These near 
will to her clung. 1708-15 Kersey, To clung, to diy as 
Wood does, when Imd up after it is cut. 
tciuilged, dung'd,///. A Obs, Also 4-6 
olouged. Extended hy-form of Clung ppl. a. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlvi. {1493) 368 Erthe 
bounde and clongyd IHehningh. MS. clonge] togiders is 
a clotte. 1348 Udall Erasm, Par. N. T. 120 b, She was 
in her body so shrounken and donged together, that, etc. 
*577 Googe HeresbacKs Husb, (1586) 25 b, The Earth 
made dunged with the cold of winter. x6oz Holland 
Pliny I. 2x6 They do to open their guts, which otherwise 
were dunged and grown together. Ihd. I. 5x3 By the 
Northern winds . . dunged and congealed withall. 16x1 
CoTGR. s. V. Peau, He is dnngd, or hidebound. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 442 My hungerdung’d Belly. 
x6^ Franck North. Memoirs (1694) 177 A sort of feathers, 
that's clung’ d and twisted. 

Cluniac (kb/miaek), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
Cluniac-us, f. Chmyl\ 

A. adj. Belonging to the monastery of Cluny 
or Clugny, near MScon in France. B. sb, A 
monk of Cluny, ot of the order which subsequently 


developed from it, and separated in the iith c, from 
the Benedictines. So Clnniaoemsian, Cliinist, 
1531 Weever A7tc, Fim. Mon, 281 Monkes Cluniacks. 
1884 rath Cent, Jan. 109 The Cluniacs, who were the re- 
formed Benedictines. 1^2-3 ScHArr Encycl, Relig. K n&tol. 
HI. 2290 The Cluniacensians [built] a monastery [on Mt. 
Tabor]. x888 Sir G. Duckett Archives ofChmi 1 . 79 The 
Clunists and their formidable rivals, the Cistercians. 

Gluuk, sb. Sc. [Echoic: cf. Norw. and Sw. 
hlu?ih gulp, Munha to gulp, to guggle.] A sound 
such as is made by a cork drawn forcibly from a 
bottle, by liquid poured out of a narrow-necked 
vessel, or shaken in a vessel partially empty, etc. 

_ 1823 Galt Entail 111 . xiii. 125 The corks plying dunk 
in the kitchen frae morning to night, a 1836 H. Miller 
Cruise of Betsey 224 There was the usual, .mixture 
of guggle, clunk, and splash, which forms . . the voyager’s 
concert. 

Clunk, V. dial. [See prec. (Sense 2 corre- 
sponds to Sw. Mtmkal)'\ 

1 . intr. To make the sound described under 

Clunk sh. {Scl) In Jam. ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . trans. 'To swallow with an effort, to gulp 
down, bolt. (f. 70. dial.) 

1847-^ Halliwell, Clunk, To swallow. Devon. 1853 
N. 4 Q. Ser. 1. VIIL 63. 18^ W. Cornwall (4 E. Comw.) 
Glass., Clunk, to swallow with an eflbrt ; to bolt. 

Clunt, sb. dial, [see Clunch, and cf. Du. Mont, 
EFris. X'frwt# clod, lump, heavy clumsy loud-stamp- 
ing foot.] A heavy noisy tread, a clump. 

1877 in aoldemess Gloss. 

Clunt, V. dial. [cf. prec. and the frequentative 
Cluntek 3.] To walk in a heavy noisy manner. 
Hence Cluuter sb., ‘an unnimble stnmbler’ 
(Thoresby Lett, to Ray 1703). 
t Clunter, v. Obs. exc. dial. [In form a fre- 
quentative of clunt : see Clunch. It is thus to 
a certain extent a synonym of Clutieb and its 
variants ; but it has also strong associations of use 
with Clumpee, q.v. With the various senses cf. 
Du. Monteren to clot, coagulate, klontermelk, Ger. 
dial, Muntermtlch, curds ; EFris. Muntem to go 
clumsily and noisily.] 

+ 1 . httr. To run together in clots or lumps, to 
clutter, clotler, or dodder, Obs. or Idial. 

1387 Harrison Eng, n, vi. (1877) * 5 ^ She. .mixeth them 

with the malt .otherwise these later would duntei, fall into 
lumps, and theieby become vnprofitable. X847 Halliwell 
Clunter, to turn lumpy, as., in boiling. Yorksli. 

2 . tram. To put together clumsily, to dumper up. 

1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v , ‘It was clunter’d up onny hoo 

dapped together, as we say of slop furniture. 

3. intr. (See quots.) 

iy88 Marshall E. Yorksh., Clunter, to make a rude 
noise with the feet in walking. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Clunter, 
to stamp with the feet. Cluntering, walking clownishly. 
•sSrn Holderness Gloss,, Clunther, v, 1878 Cumberland 
Gloss,, Clitttier. 1887 Cheshire Gloss,, Clonter, to make a 
clatter, especially in walking with heavy boots or clogs. 
ClU'Uter, sb. dial. [Corresponds to MDn. 
Monter, EFris. Munter = Munt lump ; cf. also 
Clumper j^.l] ‘ A big lump ’ [Cheshire Gloss. 1 886). 
Clupe, obs. form of Clepe v., to call. 
Clupean, a. nonce-tud. [f. L. clupe-a (see next) 
+ -AN.] Pertaining to herrings. 

X854 Badham Halient. 317 IVben who tar theii fingers in the 
clupean seivice. 

Clupeoid (kl»‘p/|Oid). Zool. [f. L. clupe-a a 
kind of small river-fish, taken as the name of the 
genus which includes the herring, pilchard, spiat, 
etc. -1- -DID.] A fish belonging to the herring 
family [Clupeidsi). 

x8So Gunther Fishes 1x7 The condition is . . more com- 
plicated in many Clupeoids. 1887 Athenseum 9 July 58/3 
Mr. A. Smith- Woodward . . considered it [the genus Rha- 
colepis'\ an elopine clupeoid. 

CluppexL, -ede, clupte, obs. ff. of Clip 
+ ClllS 6 > Obs. rare, [immed, ad, MFlem. chlse 
in same sense:— WGer. Mhsa, a. late L. eWsa — 
clausa a shut up place, whence (among other 
senses) a monastic cell. For other developments 
of L. cliisa, clausa, cf. OE, cliis[e inclosure, narrow 
passage, close, bond, prison ; also Close sbil, 
Clowj^.I] a (monastic) cell. 

1481 Caxton Reynard iy. (Aib) 9 He.. hath hylded a 
duse, theryn dwelleth he, 

Cluse : see Clow sb.i dam, sluice ; also Close v. 
Clush, obs. form of Closh 2. 

Clush-clash. [Reduplicated phr. from Clash ; 
cf. cUsh-clashl\ Clashing. 

1583 Stanyhurst yEfieis ii. (Arb.) 45 Thee vauts haulf 
shiillye rebounded With clush dash buzing, with droom- 
ming clattered humming. 

f elusive, Obs.~’^ [f. L. clus- ppl. stem of 
clatidSre to shut-f-iVE.] ‘Shut up, compassed' 
(Blount Glossogr. 1636). 

CluSS, clush.. Sc. [ad. F. Icluse Sluioe, q.v. ; 
cf. Clow j^.i] A sluice, 

1701 Newtc Tour Eng. 4 Scot. ij6 The sluice of a mill, 
in the Low-lands of Scotland, is called the duss. This is 
evidently taken from the Fiench echtse, 1808 Jamieson 
s. v. Clouse : Clush, a sluice. 
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Cluster (kl»-staj), sb. Forms : i clyster, 4-7 
clustre, 5 clustyr, (clowster), oloater, olostre, 
(6 {Spenser) gluster, 8 cluature), 4- cluster. 
[OE. clyster, rarely North (jex.JilusUr. 

Cluster app. OTeut. *klhsiro; from ^klSi-tro-, from 
same root as clot, clout, cleat \ see CioT.] 

1 . A collection of things of the same kind, as 
fruits or ilo^7e^s, growing closely together; a 
bnnch. a. Originally of grapes (in which sense 
lunch is now the nsnal term), 

A Boo Cotptts Gloss. 318 ( 0 . E. T. 45I Boinun, clystri. 
c 1000 iEnraic Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 139/7 Bacido, botrus, 
clyster, c looo jElfric Deui. xxxii. 32 Daet "biteroste clyster. 
1381 WrcLir Soii^ Solomon vii. 8 Thi tetes shul ben as the 
ciustris of a vyne. CX450 Mirowr Saluacioun 2484 Two 
exploratours ..Y* broght the grape clustre. xS 9 S Spenser 
Col. Clout 600 The glusters of ripe grapes. 1611 Bible 
Micah vii. i There is no cluster to eate. 1713 Young Last 
Day I. 2i 6 Spread all thy puiple clusters, tempting vine. 
1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 1 . 273 The stem which holds 
the cluster is half cut through. 

fig. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 146 A cluster of the ciuill or 
common law is better, in their seeming, than a whole 
vintage of diuinity. 

b. Of other fruits, or of flowers ; also of other 
natural growths, as the eggs of reptiles, the air- 
cells of tiie lungs, etc. 

Song Solomon i. 13 The clustre^ of cipre tree 
my lemman to me. C1400 Madndev. xxvi. (1839) 063 
Apples. .Mo than an 100 in a cluster. 1483 Caih. AugL 69 
A Cluster of nuttis, complustrum. i w Eden Decades 
IV. Ind. 111. X. (Arb.) 179 Their egges are engendered in 
..clusters. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 349 
Five Vertebrae, .in a cluster like a round balL 1831 Car- 
penter Man. Phys. 400 Each of the ultimate ramifications 
of the bronchial tubes communicates with a cluster of these 
air-cells. i8b Gray Struct. Bot. No. 400 A Thyrsus is a 
compact panicle . . such as the clusters of flowers of the 
lilac and horse-chestnut, a hunch of grapes, etc. 

1 2 . A ronnded mass or conglomeration ; a clot, 
a 'clutter*. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 151 Under |ie ari^nge 
of ^ sonne was i-seie a dredful cluster of fuyre. 1348 Hall 
C/iron, Hen. VIII an. 6 (1350) L j, Within the flappe of the 
lyft syde of his jacket, we fynde a great cluster of bloude. 

3 . A number of persons, animals, or things 
gathered or situated close together ; an assemblage, 
group, swarm, crowd. 

a i4iia-u Alexander 1438 (Ashm.), On ilka staffe of a 
staire stike wald a cluster [Dull, clostre], 1376 Fleming 
Panofiie Ep. 275 The citizens, who ..gathered together in 
a cluster at the gates. x&i6 Fdrchas Pilgrims u. 1045 
As bees doe in the sunne, all in a duster. 1697 Dakfier 
Voy. (R.), The cluster of islands, lying south of the Ande- 
man Islands 1833 Si^. Ross N. Jr. Pass. x. 148 Some 
clusters of islets. 1834 TraMLiHSON Arago's Asiron. 47 Ob- 
jects, which had been called nehulas, are evidently nothing 
but clusters of stars. 

b. fig. Of immaterial thin^. 

17M-74 Tucker Et. Nat. (1832) ll. 448 Sensitive and re- 
flective ideas . . will run together in dusters. 1833 H, 
Spencfr Prvic. Psychol. <1872) 1 . ii, ii, 175 The component 
feelings can unite into coherent, .clusters. 

4 . Comb. a. In names of certain plants having 
clustered fruit, as cluster-cherry, -grille, -nectarine, 
-pine, -potato, eta ; b. cluster-oaiLdlestick, a 
branched candlestick, a candelabrum; clxistex- 
eherry, the bird-cheny or hag-berry {Prtmus 
Padus) ; clustex-oup, a kind of fungus or morbid 
growth on the leaves of plants ; olustex-spxiivg, 
a spiral carriage-spring, composed of several sepa- 
rate springs; f olrtster-sugor, ? moist or raw 
sugar; + eluster-tene, the stalk of a bunch of 
grapes. See also CiiUSTURFIST. 

Mrs._Gaskell Round Sofa 7 A great '‘cluster-candle- 
stick., bearing seven or eight wax-lights. 1823 Wordsw. 
Sunery Lakes iii, 77 [The] wild “cluster-cherry (here called 
heck-berry). 1883 Gd. Words Growing on the under 
sides of leaves may be found many beautiful little objects 
known as “clustercups. These clustercups are probably,, 
conditions of rusts and mildews and brands. 16^ Evelyn 
Kal.Hort, (1729! 234 Vines.. MoriIlon,Chassela, “Cluster 
Grape. 170^-12 J. Mortimer Hushandry fj.l, The small 
black grape is by some called the currant, or clustergrape, 
c 1865 Lktheby in Circ. Sc. 1 . to6/i The “duster pine of 
Bordeaux {PinuspituKien^, vjax BEHTHAst JVks. (1838-43) 
X. 257 A good English acre should produce at least 4B0 
bushels of the “cluster potato, 1694 Westmacott Script. 
Herb. 35 Boiled and evaporated to the consistence of 
Honey, which when cold, is gi-anulated to our “Clyster or 
Kitchin Sugar, c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. x. 194 The “clos- 
ter tenes in hoote picke be brent. 

Cluster ikl»-stDi),w. Alsosclustir, dolouster, 
oloyater ; t. and pple. 5 olustxet, -id, -it, 5-7 
olustred; pr.pple. 7-8 cliistring. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. trans. 

1 . To gather or group in a cluster. (Usually in 
pa. pple.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. (1495) 139 The 
guttes ben clustred and bound togider, a 1400-30 A lex- 
ander 3868 Grapis of gracious stanes. Sum were of cristall 
cleie clustrid to-gedire. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 294 y x 
All the Jewels that , . can he clustered in her Bosom. 183a 
Ht« mAKTiuzKO qfGai\ i. i The islands which are 
clustered around the westein shore of Argyleshire. 184a 
Tennyson T'wo Voices xxir. Not less . . would , . The fox- 
^ove cluster dappled bells, 

2 . To furnish or cover with clusters. (In pa. pple.) 
.** 40 “-S«> AUxattder 978 A clenecroune on his hede dus- 
tird with gemmes. c 1400 Destr. Prpy 1634 Ylion was . . 
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dustrit with towres, 1707 Southey Lett. fr. .S^SAMt (1799) 
138 Mountains clustered with the fruitful pines, imo -- 
Yng. Dragon iv, The walls and towers are cluster d And 
ev^ hill and height . . is throng'd. 1836 Masson Ess. Prose 
I- V. 462 When the stem of the original poetic thought, .is 
clustered over with rich parasitic fancies. 

IL intr. 

3 . To congregate in a cluster or group ; to as- 
semble, collect closely. . 

1541 Paynel Catiline xiv. 18 b, Cbustrynge together in 
companyes by nyght, they prepared weapons. 1376 Flem- 
ing Panaplie Ep. 276 The rest clustering about mee. 
1618 Bolton Flonis ii. vi. 06 Swarms of bees which clus- 
tred upon the Roman ensignes, i 74 > Young Nt^Th. 111. 
63 Woes duster ; rare are solitary woes. 1B37 Disraeli 
Veneiia i. x. They were glad to cluster round the large fire. 
r^W. C. Smith Kildrostan 58 All their happiest memo- 
ries cluster round Those of your nama 

4 . To grow or be situated in a cluster or m 
clusters, to form a cluster, 

1390-1634 [see Clustering ppt. A.]. 1798 Wordsw. We 
are Seven i, Many a curl, .clustered round her head. xBw 
Keble Chr. y., Thursday bef. Easter, That grapes of gall 
Should cluster round thine healthiest shoot. x86o Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 304 The antarctic icebergs which 
duster off the Falkland Islands. 

b. Of shot fired from a gun : see Club v, 5 b. 
o. intr. sense corresponduig to 2. (Cf. to 
swarm with, ) 

x^ S. Lover Handy Andy lii. Stupendous crags, clus- 
tering with all variety of verdure, 
fS. To form into clots, to clot or stick together. 
Obs. rare. Cf. Clutter. 

1361 Hollyrush Horn. Apoih. 17 a, Put in eche of the 
hagges an vnce of cumin, and qnilt the same bagges croswyse 
that the cumin do not cluster. 

Clustered (khi-stard), ppl. a. Also 6 (in 
sense 4 ) olaustered. [f. Cluster + -ed.] 

1 . Growing or placed in a cluster, forming a 
cluster ; grouped, closely collected. 

c X323 E, E. Alta. P. B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle in clowtez. 1627 Dravtqn Agmconrt ccxvii, Ere they 
through the cluster'd crouds could get. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Eel. IV. 34 Cluster'd Grapes shall blush on every Thorn. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 204 Heads i in. long, sessile, 
clustered. 1884 Bower & Scorer De Barf sPhaner. 4 Ferns 
14a Clustered crystals, or lelinorhombic solitary crystals. 

b. Arch, Clustered pillar {column, piery, ‘seve- 
ral slender pillars or shafts attached to each other 
so as to form one ’ (Gwilt Encycl. Arehit.). 

1874 Parker Hlusi. Gothic Archil, i. iii. 98 The pillars 
are clustered, and clustered vaulring-shafts are introduced. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. II. 78 The great feature of 
Gothic architecture, the clustered pier. 

2. Furnished or covered with clusters. 

x6^ Quarles Sol. Recant, id. 5 Now maist thou sit be. 
neath thy clustred Vine. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 438 
The cluster'd vine there hardly tempts The traveller's 
hand. xSsS H. Arnold Poems, Gipsy Child 6 The swing- 
ing waters and the cluster'd pier. 

3. In the names of various species of plants that 
produce their flowers or fruit in clusters. 

x86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI, III. 342 Campanula 
glotnerata, Clustered Bell-flower, fbid. V. 296 fimats, 
Clustered Alpine Rush. 

1 4. Coagulated, clotted. Obs, 
a X547 Surrey Mntid 11. 332 His crisped lockes all clus- 
tred with his blood. 1331 Turner Herbal 1. Diiijb, 
Fersely helpeth the hardenes of the pappe.s that cometh of 
claustered [1578 Lyte Dodoens 606 clustered] mylke. 
tciusterfiat. Obs, [f Cluster in sense of 
.lump, clumsy mass -hFlST ; cf. Clunoh-fist.] 
a. A clumsy-fisted fellow ; a clown, boor, lout, 
b. A * close-fisted’ or grasping fellow; a niggard. 
x6xi CoTGR., Honme de pore ^ deboetsf, A g^osse, base, 

. rude, vneiuile, or vnmanerly chnrie, a clunch, a clusterflst. 
1632 Urquhart ffexoel Wks. (1834) 213 Cluster-frsts and ra- 
pacious varlets. 1633 tr, Fraadon i. ui. 74 My owne cake.s . . 
of which he never proffered me so much as the least crum, 
so base a cluster-list was he. 1638 Cleveland Rustic 
Rampani’VfJssi. (1687) 470 The Charter, which was no where 
ex tant but in the Noddles of these Cluster-lists. i 6 ji Cotton 
Poet, JVhs. (1763I 276 A whole hundred Cluster-nsts. 

So t Cluster-fisted, a. 

16x1 Coryat Crudities 44, 1 noted many of them to be 
\wy cluster-fisted lubbers. 

Clustering (kb starii)), vbl, sb. The aetion 
of the verb Cluster. 

1376 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 61 The clustering together 
of calamities. 1838 De Quincey Axdobiog. Sk, Wks, II. v. 
232 A thin diffusion of humble dwellings — ^liere amcatteiing, 
and there a clustering. 

Clustering,^//, a. That clusters ; see verb, 

*59® Spenser F. Q. h. ix. x6 In the ayre their clust'ring 
armie flies. 16x0 Shaks, Temp, iv. L iis Vines, with clus- 
tnng bunches growing. X634 Milton Comus 54 His clus- 
ivy, berries wreathed. 18x3 Byron Corsair 
III. 11, Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades 1 
Hence Clusterluifljr adv. 

'I* Clusterous, a. Obs. [f, Cluster sb. 

+ -ODS.] In a cluster, thronging. 

1383 Stanyhurst Mneis i. (Arb.) 23 Thee clusterus heerd- 
flock. 

Clusterways, -wise, adv. [f. Cluster sb, 
+ -WATS, -WISE.] In the manner of a cluster. 

17*5 Brauley Fam. Did. s. v. Palma Chrisii, The seed 
grows cluster wise, /bid. s.v. Pepper, The Pepper-Corns 
stick to one another Clusterways, 

Clustery (klu-stari), a. [f. Cluster sb. -(--t.] 
Abounding in clusters, 


CLUTCH. 

x6xx Florio, Graspoldso, clustry, full of clusters. x6xi 
CoTGR., Grwneleux, clottie, cluttering, clusterie. xyax- in 
Bailey, Johnson, etc. ^ „ c- 

Clutch (klptJ),ji.l Forms; a, 3-6 oloke, P. Sc. 
4-cluke, (5 olucke, 5-oluik, 7-8 clook, 8-oleuk). 
7, 3-6 olocliCy 6"7 oloooh. S. 5“^ clowcli(©i 0-7 
clouohe, oloutoh, 7 clowtch. «. 7- clutch. [A 
word, or train of words, of difficult history. The 
earliest form exemplified is ME. clokc. Sc. duke, 
of which the normal modern form would be elooh. 
Of this, ME. cloche, 17th c. clooch (rime brooch), 
appears to be a palatalized southern form; but 
the conditions of the origin of this and clorMtch, 
chnuh (rime pouch), are obscure. Clutch, which 
since the 17th c, h^ superseded the other forms 
(exc. dial, cloke, clook, duke), came in apparently 
from the verb Clutch, q.v. It is to be noticed 
that with the obsolescence of the earlier forms, the 
original literal sense of ‘ claw ’ also disappeared, 
and the senses now in use are mainly those of a 
noun of action from the verb. 

For ME, cldMf, normally we should expect an OE. *clic, 
clfce. But, as under Brook v. we see a ME. broke (beside 
broidt), from OE. brAcau, so here, ME. clOke (7 beside 
*clonke) may represent an OE. *clilc or cldce.^ This would 
represent an OTeut. *kliika- or klitkOn-, a deriv, of the vb, 
root *kluk; kletik; whence came *klukjan, OE. clycdfym. 
Glitch, Clutch. Thus cloke would be ultimately related 
to these verbs, hs we cannot on any phonetic principles 
explain the palatalized forms cliche, clooch, cloutch, it 
seems probable that these were produced by the influence 
of the vb. clucche, clutch, upon the sb. clske, *clouk, and 
that the sb. was thus brought gradually in form and sense 
into direct identification with the verb, as we see, under the 
verb, that the latter has also been brought in sense into 
closer association with the sb.] 

1 . The claw of a beast or bird of prey, or of a 
fiend: mostly in pi. claws, talons, paws. Also 
contemptuously of a human liand : cf. paw. 

a. cloke. now dial. 

A 1223 Ancr. R, 130 Uorte huden hire vrom his kene 
clokes. Ibid. X02, X74. X340 Hamfole Pr. Cense, 6936 
Vermyn . . In ham fest pair clokes full depe. 7 a j^Morte 
Arth. 792 Syche buffetez he [the bear] hyra rechez with hys 
brode klokes, c 1460 Tormteley Myst. 324 (Mfttz.) Fro dede 
you kleke in kloke. 1883 Hudderd'- Gloss., Cloke, tlie nail 
or claw of a cat. 

p. duke, cluik, cleuk (kliik, klok). Chiefly Sc. 
ciyjs Gc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane X414 With )>> clukis. 
e i4to Hrnrvson Mor. Fables 14 Syne by the clucke there 
craftelie [the mouse] can hing. xsoo-ao Dunbar Fetneit 
Freir 118 Had he reveild bene to the rwikis, Thay had him 
revin all with thair clwikis. X5X3 Douglas Aiueis ix. ix. 
82 The egill . . Within hys bowand clukis had vp clawcht 
A jong signet. X530 Lyndbsay Test. Pnpyngo 1x69 The gled 
the pece claucht in his duke. 1641 Witts Recreations. 
Epit. M. Mar-Prel, (1634) (N.) The devil has him fanged 
In his kruked klukes [rime hukes]. X77T Poems Buchan 
Dialect (1785) x2 (Jam.) (^an well agree wr his cair cicuck. 
x868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer l, toi, 1 never had sic 
a combination . . atween my cleuks afore. 

1 7. cloches, clooches. Obs. 
a xjoo Body ^ Soul 365 Map’s Poems (Wright) 338 Thei 
hadoin on hym leyd here scharpe cloches alle tho. X377 
Lanci.. P, PL B. Prol. 134 He [cat] wiI..Cracche vs, or 
clowe vs, and in his cloches holde. 14x3 Lydc. Pilgr. Sowle 
I. xxii.^(i859) 28 Fro Jhe cloches. .of Sathanas. x^ Flem- 
ing Virgil's Georg, i. 2 Now scortching Scorpius draweth 
in his armes (or crooked clooches). 

5 , dowch, clottch, clorvtch. Obs. 
c X460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 503 (in Babees Bki\ Cast it 
not in youre clowche [rime-wd. sowche], 1604 T. Wright 
Pass. V. § 4. 277 Who shall keepe lands or livings vnder the 
Clouchesofsuch ravinous Kytesand devouryngCormorants 7 
1607 Topsell Serpents (1633) 769 Ox-flics and Brimsees. . 
whatsoever they lay their clowtches on, that they hold fast. 
e. clutch {rare). 

x6ss R, Fanshaw Camoeni Lusiad iii. 6 That Zone 
where Cancer bends his clutch. 

2 . The hand, or more commonly in pi. ' hands 
in a sense of rapacity and cruelly’ (J,). In the 
expressions in, into, out of Ms clutches, the sense 
has since the 17th c. gradually passed from ' claws, 
gasping hands’, to ‘grip, grasp, tight-hold’ as 
in 3. The singular, ‘ in his clutch ’, has even more 
completely passed from ‘ claw ’ to ‘ grasp 

o. 1326 Skelton Magnyf. xgoo Who is yonder, thatgrymly 
lokys 7 Fansy. Adewe, for I wyll not come in his ciokys. 

P. AX693 Sc, Presb. Elog, (1738) 114 At last I got you 
out of his clooks. 

T'- *588 J. Hooker Girald.Jrel. in Helinshed II, X42/1 
T^he earle hauing the gouernor . . within his clooches. x6og 
W. Msm ^nedlibets Relig. 4 Staie{i6os) 32 If euer they 
get me within their clooches. 

S. [C1430 Hermes Bird xlviii. in Ashm. (1632) 233 In 
Chorles clowchys corny never more.] a 1333 More Wks. 
H. (R.), I haue Hiee in my douche {yime pouche], 1363-43 
Foxe.i 4 . 4 M. X703 Good Samuel!, .mekely yeelded himselfe 
their douches. 1387 Lett. 28 Aug. in Hart, MS. 296. 
40 If the flete of the Peru, .fall in Dracke's clowches. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 20 Too wise, .to come into his clouch 
agmn. 16^ J. Taylor Gods Judgem. i. ii. i. 153 A cruell 
and ougly shaped divell, striving , . to get into his douches 
a yong man, 

- Shaks. Ham. v. i. 80 But Age. .hath caught me 

m his clutch. 1641 Milton Ch, Discip, 11. (1851) 67 From 
the greasie dutch of ignorance and high feeding. 1630 — 
(*831) 264 To get her again into w Clutches, 
xw Mom Antid. Ath, i. viii. (17x2) 23 Gigantick Spirits. . 
who , . might take the Plannets up in their prodigious 
Clutches. i678BuTLER//mf.iii,ii.i202 Before 't was in your 
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clutches power. 0:1699 Stillingfl. (J.), If I ever more come 
near the clutches of such a giant, a 1704 R, L’Estrange 
(J.), It was the fortune of a cock to fall into the clutches of 
a cat, 1709 Steele Toiler No. 25 t 4 [He] escapes the 
Clutches of the Hangman. 1741 Richardson Pamela u8a4) 
I. xxxi. 50, I had got out of his clutches. 1S18 Cruise 
J?i^esl III. 223 It was left to the clutches of the law. 
18^ Freeman Cmiq. IV. xviii. 143 Wulf fell into 

William’s clutches, 

fe. dial, (see qiiot.) 

1877 iV. W.IdMobish. Gloss., Cl/tlc/t, ahandful : ‘a clutch 
of bread is all I want,’ 

3 . Tight grip or grasp ; the act of clutching. 
See m his clttlr/t, from i6th c.j in 2. Qnot. 1601 
may mean ‘ hand 

Ic 1661 C/taraciers (T,), For fear his dirty clutch should 
grease it. ] 1784 Cowper Task v. 317 And force the beggarly 
last doit, .from the clutch of Poverty. 1835 Marrvat 
Faithf. xvii) I can't hold on ten seconds more . . my clutch 
is going now. 186s Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xix. v, 509 
Boscawen got clutch of the Toulon fleet. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic 13 If any loosed her clutch. 

4 . An act of grasping at, a sudden and violent 
attempt to seize. 

1831 Carlyle Sort, Res, i. iii, It was all an expiring clutch 
at popularity, i860 Froude dlist. Fng, VI. 35 After one 
violent clutim at his beard,_ 1878 Bayne iv. 133 

To make a clutch at the milita^ force in Scotland. 

b. Within clutch'. = within reach of one’s gi asp. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, I. iii. vii. When the golden fruit 
seemed within clutch. 

*[• 6. A clutch-fist, a miser. Ohs. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylods Motto Wks. ii. 34/1 A 
hard-hearted miserable Clutch. 

6. a. A coupling for throwing the working 

parts into or out of action at will. 

1814 R. Buchanan Mill Work (1823I 413 Couplings which 
have no coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands. 
1879 Cassells Techn. Editc. IV. 360/1 Clutches are arranged 
to throw the working parts Into and out of gear as required. 
1B82 Mechati. World 4 Mar. 136/1 The circumstances under 
which clutches are employed are very various. 

b. A mechanical contrivance with two hooked 
arms for clipping or clutching the bodies to be 
lifted by a crane, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. 579/1 A gripper . . in the foun- 
dry-crane, whose clutches t^e hold of two gudgeons in the 
centers of the ends of the flask. 


0. Natit , =Cbiitcii. 

ciBgo Rndim, Nnvig, (Weale) 113 Crutches or clutches, 
the crooked timbers fayed and bolted upon the foot-waling 
abaft, for the security of the heels of the half-timbeis. 

7 . Comb, olutoh-flat, a miser j also a,, miseily ; 
olutoh-fiated, a . ; olutch-box (from sense 6), a 
box-shaped clutch in which one cylindrical piece 
of metal interlocks with a counterpart. 

187s Ure Diet, Arts HI. 1176 Thrown in and out of gear 
by a '^clutch-box and lever. 1879 Cassell's Teelut, Educ. 
IV. 397/2 {Poiton-Spinnin^ When the carriage has reached 
the extremity of the stretdi, it comes in contact with a pro- 
jection . . which . . disengages the clutch-boxes, a 1643 W. 
Cartwright Ordinary m, i, An old rich *clutch-fist knight. 

Austin Medit, 289 Though we are Borne *Clutch-flsted, 
When we die We spread our Palmes, and let the World slip 
by. £1690 Diet, Cant. Creio, Clnichjisted, the same as 
Close-fisted. 


Clutch, [A variant of Cletch in same 
sense ; app. in its origin a southern dialect form, 
being found in the Glossaries of Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, etc,] A Clexoh j a brood of chickens, a 
‘ laying’ or 'sitting’ of eggs. 

i7ax Bradley Philos, Acc, Wks, Nat, 85 They can 
renew and make good their lost Clutch of Eggs. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat, Hist. iii. 11. (1776) V. 57 These birds . . lay 
generally from forty to fifty eggs at one clutch. 1825 
Waterton Wand. S, Amer, n. i. 154 It must have been 
hatched in /Bolus’s cave, amongst a clutch of squalls and 
tempests. 1874 Coues Birds N. W, 30a The eggs . .range 
from three to six in a clutch. 1876 Parish Sussex Gloss., 
Clutch, a brood of chickens : a covey of partridges. 1885 
Daily News 14 July sjs In Ireland almost every peasant 
rears a clutch of geese. 

Clutch (kl»ij}, Forms; 4 oluchche, 4-5 
clucohe, cluche, 6 - olutoh. Also ? 4-5 oloohe, 7 
olouoh. Fa. pple. 4-5 cloughte, 6-7 clouoht, 7 
clutoh’t, -ed. [The ME. clitcche(n was app. a 
phonetic variant oiclicche, Clitoh : cf. much, crutch, 
such, rush, shut, all with u from original i or y. The 
earlier senses of ditch and clutch were identical, 
but in their development they diverged. An asso- 
ciation arose between clutch and ME. sb. cloie, 
whereby dbhe was gradually assimilated in form 
to chttch, while both verb and substantive ap- 
proached each other in sense; to clutch is now 
mainly ‘ to grasp with clokes or claws a clutch is 
now mainly 'a grasp or grip with claws’. The 
rare forms of the vb., cloche, douche, were prob. 
from the sb. Cf. Clought.] 

I. Obsolete senses. 

fl. intr. To bend or crook as a joint; s=Clm:oh 


-. fh xtxvii. joo iiio fyngres . . powere — - — — -- 
Incche [». r. cluche, chcche, cleuche, clyche] or to clawe, 
I clyppe or to holde. 

VOL. II. 


2 . trans. To incurve the fingers, close or clench 
the hand', = Clitoh i. 'iObs. 

IS9S Shaks. yohn 11. i. 589 Not that I haue the power to 
clutch my hand, When his faire Angels would salute my 
palme. 1614 T. Adams Devil’s Banquet 24 Their han^ 
clutch’t. 1627 Drayton Agincourt ccxxiy, With their 
clutcht Gauntlets cuffing one another. 1703 MoxoN Mech. 
Exere. 76 The Blade is clasped . . by the clutdied inside of 
the middle and third Fingers. Ibid. 121 In their clutched 
left Hand. 

fb. To interlock Obs. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell, xxix. ii. 360 Fingers 
clutched crosse one within another \coniplicatis ariicnlis\. 
1644 Bulwer Chirol. 29 With Hand in Hand and Finger.s 
clutched one within another. 

fS. intr. To stick, to clvxg together = Clutch 
6. Obs. 


£1425 MS. Laud 656. f.i (Halliw.) Soa cankerunclenehit 
cloched togedres. 

II. Current senses, connected with Clutch sb. 

4 . trans. To seize with claws or clutches ; to 
seize convulsively or eagerly. Also with atvay, off, 
up : to snatch with clutches. 

*393 Langl. P, PI, C. 1. 172 A cat . . he wol . . To bus dees 
cl.Twen iv.r. clochen] ows. 18x8 Scott /fr/. Midi, ix. With 
all the fingers spread out as if to clutch it. 1832 L. Hunt 
Poems 166 Then issues forth the bee to clutch the thyme. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iii. viii. Clutched off to a great 
blank barren Union House. x86g Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) III. xii. 198 The prince who so vigorously clutched 
the straw at the moment of his birth. 1875 Helps Anim. 
4 Mast. v. 133, I clutched up the cat. 

b. absol. 


1866 Dickens Reprinted Pieces 156 Though he . scraped, 
and clutched, and lived miserably. 1879 Proctor Pleas. 
Wo^s Sc, xiii. 327 Very young children . . distinctly clutch 
with the toes. 

6. To hold tightly in the bent or closed hand ; 
to hold with a tight or determined grasp. 

x6o2 Marston Antonio's Revenge Prol., The earth is 
cloucht In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleepe. 1605 
Shaks. Mach. ii. i. 34 Is this a Dagger, which I see before 
me 7 Come, let me clutdi thee. 1649 Milton Eikon. xviii. 
Wks. (1847) 3/o/x The Sword he resolves^to clutch as fast, 
as if God with his own hand had put it into his. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 2x6 Clutching the Shank of the 
Blade . . in the right hand, 1883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 
213 Clutched in such a paralysing grip. 
b./,f. 

16x9 Fletcher False One n. iii. The sea. .When with her 
hollow murmms she invites me And clutches in her storms. 
£1x726 Collier On Thought Ql), A man may . . clutch the 
whole globe in one intellectual ^asp. 1836 £ merson Nature, 
Beauty Wks. (Bohu) H. 147 The beauty that shimmers in 
the yellow afternoons of October, who ever could clutch it? 
6. intr. To make a clutch at, to make an eager 
effoit to seize. 


183X Carlyle Sart. Res. I. viil, How we clutch at 
shadows, i860 Froude Hist Eng.yi, xxx, 32 He [Sussex] 
clutched at the canopy under which she was .sitting, and 
tore it down. x868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxv. 639 As a 
drowning man clutches at the floating straws. 

Clutch, v:^ [f. Clutch trans. To 

hatch (chickens), 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, in. ii, Schemes . . imagined to 
dutch all the eggs of a hen, and thus turn her produce to 
the greatest advantage. Ibid, in. iv, The Hen seldom 
clutches a brood of Cmckens above once a season. 

Clute, ohs. f. Clout ; var. of Cloot, Sc., hoof. 

Cluthalite (kh/'jalait). Min, [f. L. Clutha 
the river Clyde in Scotland + -litb.] A flesh-red 
variety of Analoitb. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. 1. 329, xB68 Dana Min. 433 The 
Cluflmlite of Thomson occur-s in flesh-red vitreous crystals 
in amygdaloid at the Kilpatrick Hills. 

Cluther, dial. f. Clutteb. 

Gluts, the bnrdock ; see Clote. 

Clutt(e, obs. form of Clout and Clot p. 

Clutter (klp'tai), sb. [This and the vb. of same 
form appear to have arisen late in the i6th c. and 
to have become suddenly very common, after 
which they went to a great extent out of literary 
use, though retained in some senses dialectally, 
and in U. S. 

In sense 1 the word was evidently a phonetic variant of 
Clotter, from Clot (whidx had occas, the form clut). 
Afterwards, influenced perh. by association with cluster, it 
was taken to mean 'an assemblage, crowd, medley and 
sdll later, perh. by association with clatter, the notion of 
noise entered in, so as to give the sense of mingled and con- 
fused noise (cf. EFris. kRter a rattle, klOtem to rattle).] 

*fl, A clotted mass; coagulation; = CIiOTTBB, 
Cloddeb, Cluddeb. Obs. 

1S80H0LLYBAND Treas.Fr. Tong, Gr»meleux,M\ of clots 
or clutters. i6xx Cotgb., Thrombes de sat^, clots or clut- 
ters of congealed bloud. 

2 . A collected mass, a collection; a crowded 


id confused assemblage. 

1666 J. Sergeant Letter of Thanks 125 You huddle 
gether a clutter of Citations, ifoo Cotton Espemon iii. 
i. 618 Impossible to have found so little a thing, in so 
eat a clatter of thickj and deep Grass. x^4 N. Fairfax 
'ilh 4* Selv. 99 The world or whole clutter of bodies. 179X 
iWPER Comm. Milton Wks. 1837 XV. 304 A clutter of 
nsonantswithonlyasingle vowel to assist their utterance. 
92 A. Young Trav. France 133 All is a clutter of narrow, 
aoked, dark, and dirty lanes. , „ , , 

v. rrnwdpd ronfiision: 'litter . Now dial, and 


U.S. 

1694 R. 


L’Estr-ange Fables cxx. (17*41 *37 He saw what 


a Clutter there was with huge, over-grown Pots, a xSag 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Clutter, confusion, disorder. In 
our use of the word, there is no idea of ‘ noise, clamour or 
bustle ' The room is in a clutter ’, if the tables and chairs 
stand in disorder, a 1864 Hawthorne Dr. Grimshawds 
Secret 292 The musty and dusty clutter and Utter of things 
gone by. 1884 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 31 Dec. 4/2 To-day 3l 
the clutter of the aisles was removed and the fair presented 
- - a more regular and orderly arrangement of exhibits. 

3 . The crowded confusion of movement and busi- 
ness ; turmoil, bustle, stir. arch, or dial. 

1649 Ambrose Media v. (1652) 104 What a clutter of busi- 
nesses Glossing one the other. 1704 Swift T. Tub iv. (1709) 
73 In the midst of all this clutter and revolution in comes 
Petei. 1723 Dn Foe Col. Jack (1840) xgs By the hurry 
and clutter they were in to get all ready for a fight, a 1734 
North Exam. i. ii.p 135 11740) 105 What Clutter there was 
in Town about getting off. 1768 E. Buys Diet, Terms Art, 
A Clutter, a Bustle or Stir. 

4 . Noisy turmoil or disturbance, hubbub. (Cf. 
Clatteb.) arch, or dial. 

1656 W. Coles Art of Simpling 8 What those things were 
which. .Leah and Rachel kept such a clutter about. x6^ 

W. Simpson HydroL Chym. 348 All the clutter will be 
hush’d, 1727 .Swift To Very Voting Lady, Those ladies, 
who are apt to make the greatest clutter on such occasions. 
1778 Camp Guide 14 That for mere religion, there should 
be such a clutter. 1823 Scott Peveril xxxv. The dwarf. . 
making a most important clutter as he extinguished their fire. 

6. A noise consisting of the disorderly mixture of 
many rapid and more or less simultaneous sounds ; 
mingled rattle. (Cf. Clatteb.) arch, or dial. 

x6ss T. Bayly Bp. Fisher xiv. 102 A Cannon bullet . . 
made such a horrible noyse and clutter, as it went thorough. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. ii. Wks. 1738 II. 16 The clutter of 
their Horse, and of their Wheels. 170a Vanbrugh False 
Frietid v. i, I heard such a clutter of small shot — ‘ Murder ' 
mmder! murder! rape! fiiel’ £11748 Watts Diif. Editc. 
ii. Let [cliildren] be instructed not to speak in a swift 
hmry, with a tumult of syllables and clutter upon their 
lips. X84X L. Hunt .SV£r (1864) 41 Now and then comes a 
clutter of diops against the glass, made by a gust of wind, 
6. Comb., clutter-clutter, continuous or repeated 
noise or clatter; olutterdepouch, an obsolete 
dance ; clutter-fisted a., ? clumsy-handed ; cf. 
Clusteb-pisted. 

x6o8 Armin Nest JVxKK. (1842) 27 Clutter fisted, long of 
arme. Bodied stiaight and slender’d. 1641 Brome yoviall 
Crew II. Wks. 1873 III. 371 Daunce Clutterdepouch; and 
Hannykin booby. 1691 Hist. Relat. Gen. Assembly Edia. 
49 A Clutter Clutter of words and canting phrases which 
cannot be understood. 

Clu’tter, V. [Goes with the sb., q.v.] 

1 1 . intr. To run together in clots ; to clot, 
coagulate. Pl&o trans. =Clottbe». i. Obs, 

x6ox Holland Plif/y xu. xvii, It hattereth and cluttereth 
into knots and balls. Ibid, xxv. xiii. (R,), It killith them. . 
W congealing and clutteiing their bloud. 1633 Rogers 
Treat Sacrum, ii. 129 Their sinne..lies cluttered in their 
soules. 1676 True Gentlewomatls Delight (N.), To make 
cream clutter. 

2 . To run together or collect in knots or heaps ; 
to crowd together. (Quot. 1598 connects with 3.) 

1556 J. Hevwood Spider ^ F. li. 6 The spideis, togither 
clustring and cluttring, 15^ Grenewey Tacitus' Ami. xi. 

X. (1622) 152 All the rest came cluttering about \circsaH- 
strepHn{\ him, crying that he should haste away to the 
Campe. 16x0 Rowlands Mart, ilfiixp^-a// 45 To whom . . 
masterlesse men after they beard of his fame, came clutter- 
ing on heapes. a vqy^ North Exam. in. vii. P 88 Villainy 
. . clutters together in Heaps, and where you find one, all 
the rest are not far. 

3 . To ran in crowded and bustling disorder. 

1602 Hist, Eng. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 455 The middle 

of the field was filled with chariots, and horsemen, clutter- 
ing and running round about. 1724 De Fob Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 195 The coaches, horsemen and crowd, cluttered 
away, to be out of harm’s way. X759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
I. 2 Away they go cluttering like hey-go mad. 1824-9 
Landor Imag. Como. (1846) 11. 236 They clutter and run 
and rise and escape from him. 

4 . To ran or move with noise of bustle and con- 
fusion ; to make a confused noise or clatter. 

1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 34a To clutter or 
clatter. 1768 E. Buys Diet. Terms Art, To Clutter to 
make a noise or hurly burly. x8o8 J. Mayne Siller Gun, 
The coffee-cups began to clutter. 1833 Tennyson Goose vii. 
It clutter’d here, it chudcled there, 
i* 6. trans. To heap or crowd together in a dis- 
orderly way. Obs. or dial. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 32 Which clutters not Frayses 
together. X685 Cotton Montaigne III. 190 We cannot 
make ourselves sure of the Supream Cause, and therefore 
clutter a great many together, to see if it may not acci- 
dentally he among them, a xyM J, Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
Wks, 46 AH the teawn were cluttert abeawt us. 

6. To crowd (a place or space) with a disorderly 
assemblage of things. Now chiefly and U. S. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. ia7_[Lest] any stragling 
bodies clutter up its rooms and stifle it, 1685 Visit. ArcJt~ 
deacomry Ely m Casnb. Antig. Comtnuuic. HI. ^46 The 
Chanceil soe clutterd up a mreat Monum* that it leaves 
noe Room for y* Comunion Table. 1834 Thoreau Walden 
ii. (1886) 90 Au unwieldy and overgrown establishment, 
cluttered with furniture. 1874 Sussex Gloss., To clutter 
mb, to throw into confusion; to crowd. Boston (Mass.) 
^iL 8 Jan. x/6 At present the sides of the highways . . are 
cluttered with these pipes. 

7 . To throw into mental confusion and disorder, 
now dial, and V. S. 

1685 Trial Lady A. Lisle in State Trials XI. ^7 Witness. 
My lord, I am so baulked I do not know what I say myself 
— ^Tell me what you would have me to say, for 1 am cluttei ed 
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out of ray senses. 1888 Detroit Free Press, I’ve seed strange 
things in my time, but this clutters me ! 

8. To utter words confusedly and huinedly : 
often, as a habitual defect of utterance ; cf. Clut- 


ITREn. 

1654. Trapp Casnut. Job i. 19 This messenger cluttereth 
out all at once, 1656 Lovelace Lucasta (1659) 73 tT.) All 
that they Bluster'd and clutter'd wisely for, you play. 1813 
W. TAVi.OR.Ewg-. Syitouyvis (1856) 254 Spoken with syllabic 
distinctness . . articulated, and not cluttered. 1878 tr. 
Zieuissen's Cyel. Meet. XIV. 817 A young preacher who 
cluttered vety badly. 

Clu'ttered, ppJ> a. [f. Clutter v. + -ed.] 

f 1 . Run together in clots, clotted, coagulated ; 
= Clottebed. Oh. 

1577-87 Holinshed En^kaid v. xv. I. 94/2 With the red 
mantle of their cluttered blond. 161a Ijrayton Poly-olb. 
xviii, Cluttered gore. _i 6 S 7 W. Qa\x&Adamin Eden 131 
It. .provoketh urine, dissolveth cluttered gravel. 

2 . Crowded so as to cause confusion. \JJ. .S.) 

1865 Conanomoealih (Boston) ii Mar., A little dingy 
room, cluttered with pots, kettles, tables and chairs. 1888 
HarpePs Mag. Nov. 964/2 Without being cluttered, it 
gives a sense of the fulness of the English world. 

Clu*tterer. [f. Clutter v. + -ee.] One who 
clutters (see esp. sense 8 of vb.). 

187B tr. Ziewssen'sCycl.Med.'K-Vi. 817 A certain operator 
cut the tongue of a clutterer, whom he erroneously thought 
to be a stutterer. 

Clnttenug (klwtarig), vbl. sb. The action of 
the vb. Clutter, in various senses. _ 

1577 Dee Relat, Sfiir. i. (1659) 6 Thumping, shufiing, and 
cluttering. 1606 Warner Ali. Eng. xiv. xci. (1612) 369 
The noueltie of Cooches scath’d me so. As from their drifts 
and cluttering I knew not where to go. 1660 H. Monr. 
Myst. Godl. V. x. 160 The cluttering of Trees together to 
keep the Sun off from him. 1^3 Dickens Mart. Clmz. 
xxxvi, Noisy with the . . cluttering of fowls in coops. 1878 
tr. Zieuissen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 817 The defect of speech 
called by. .the English Cluttering. 

ClxL'tterilLgr, ppl- O.. That clutters j speakuig 
■with hurried aiS confused utterance. Hence Clii't- 


texingly, adv, 

1624 Bp. Mountagv Gagg 48 Masters . , that goe work- 
manlike, and not like ^-ou, clutteringly to worke. 1748 J. 
Mason Elocut. 17 To cure a thick confused clattering 
Voice, a 1791 Wesley IVks. (1872) XIII. 319 Speaking in 
a thidc, cluttering manner. 


i* Clu'tterjuent. Obs. or dial, [f. Clutter v, 
+ -MENT.] Crowding, confused and noisy bustle j 
also comr. that which crowds and confuses a place. 

i6ti CoTGR., Tourbe, prease, crowd, thrust, throng, chit- 
terment. *630 Holvday TecMogamia Civb, Here a chaire. 
there a tub..here a wheele, there a leele; and an bundled 
such clutterments. 0:1693 UwiMKKeiT Rabelais lit, xiit, A 
solitary Privacy far from the rustling clutterments of the 
tumultuous and confused World, 
t Clu’ttery. Obs, rare. Disorder and dirt. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. i. 172 Their Chumes and 
Presses neat, there was no clntt'ry In Pantry, Milk-house, 
dairy, nor in Butt'ry. 

[Cluttish, prob. error for Sluttish. ] 

1602 and Pi, Return fr. Paruass. v. iv. (Arb.) 70 And 
thou my cluttish laudresse Cinthia, Nere thinkes on Furors 
linnen, Furors shirt. 


Oluve, var. of Cloop, hoof, claw. 

Cly, sb. Thieves^ cant. [cf. Cly ».] (See quot.) 
e B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Cly, Money. .Lei’s strike 
his Cly, let’s get his Money from himl also a Pocket. 
Filed a Cly, Pidet a Pocket. 1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood 
HI. V. (1878) 200 No knuckler so deftly could fake a cly. 
1858 A. Mayhcw Peeaed with Gold ii. i, 6g 'They’re just 
made for hooking a fogle out of a dye.' 

Hence Cly-fiilcex, pickpocket ; Cly-faking vbhsh. 
iSia J, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Clydaker, a pick-pocket. 
1897 Lytton Pelham. Ixxxii, They were gentlemen sharp- 
ers, and not vulgar cracksmen and clyfakers. i86a H. 
Kingsley Ravenshoe^ xxxv, ' But what is cly-faking ? ’ said 
Charles. ‘Why a-prigging of wipes and sneeze-hoxes, and 
ridicules, and such,' 

Cly, w. Thieved cant. Also 7-8 cloy, 7 clay. 
[Possibly in origin identical with Cite », below 
(LG. kleien, klaieti), with a modified sense ‘ seize, 
grip, or pull -with the claws, clutch ’, = Claw ®. 2. 
Cf. the range of meaning of the latter veih; 
in. Lower Rhenish dial., klauen, klatten, kleuen, is 
used, in the sense ‘ steal ’ ; and heclsavm in MHG. 
is said of the devil, just like ' the Ruffian (devil) cly 
thee ! ’ (See Grimm, Klauen 2,)] 

1 . irons. To seize j to take ; to get. 

1367 Harman Caveat 86 So may we cly the larke . . The 
Ruffian dye thee ! i6og Dckker Lanthom ^ Candle-lt. 
Ciij b. The Ruffian cly the ghost of the Harman beck I 
1621 B. JoNSON Gipsies MeteuHorph, 2641 Bromb 7002)1/ 
Crew II. Wks. 1873 III. 388 Here, safe in our Skipper, let’s 
cly off our Peck, c 16^ B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, To Cly 
the Jerk, to he whipt. 1827 Lytton Pelham Ixxxii, You 
deserve to cly the jerk for your patter. Ibid, "The ruffian 
cly thee, Guinea Pig, for stashing the lush. 

2 . esp. To steal. 


16x0 Rowunos Martin Mark-all (1874) 8 They are sure 
to be Clyd in the night, hy the Angler, or hooker, or such 
like pilferers. 1671 R. Head Eng, Rogue i. v. (1874) 48 
Cloy, to steri. c 1690 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Claying the 
Enng, Cutting the Purse, or Picking the Pocket. Ibid. 
Cloy, ^ Steal. ^ Clothe Clout, to Steal the Hankerchief. 

Poor Robin OS,), Money is now a hard commodity to 
get, insomuch that some will venture their necks for it, hy 
padding, doying, milling, filching, nabbing, etc., all which 
m plain English is only stealing. 


Cly- : see also Cli-. 

Clyack, var. of Cliack, kiru'Cnt. 
t Clyde. Obs. [app. :- 0 E. clitSa plaster, poul- 
tice, f. cliS-an to stick : cf. Clithe.] A plaster. 

[01000 in Thorpe //0222. I. 476 Se witega Isaias worhte 
Sam cyninge Ezechie cliSan to his dolge. — Sax, Leechd. 
1 . 134 Swylce 5 ®r cly 3 e togelsed w®ie.] c 1323 E, E, A tut. 
P. B. 1692 per mony dyuy as dyde hit dy3t togeder. 
t Clye, Ohs. rare. [Corresponds to WFris. 
(and Du.) U^en (Kilian 1598), EFris, kleien, 
klaien, MLG. and LG. kleytn, kleien (see Grimm), 

‘ to scratch with the nails, to claw (the head, etc.) ’. 
Also in same sense, OSw. kltjia, Norw. kleia : cf. 
ON. klatja to itch, to scratch. From same root 
as Claw.] irons. To scratch. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops^ Ilipp. (1878) 116 Her head was 
growne so hye Aboue my pale, that able she was it with 
mwles to dye. 

Olyer, var. of Cltre ; ohs. form of Clear. 
Clyet, ?obs. form of Cleat (cf. sense i, 1440). 
1466 Mann, ij* Househ. Exp. (1841) 346 Item, paid for an 
clyet for the corse bonett, iiijdl 
Clyght, obs. pa. L and pa. pple. of Clitch. 

+ Clyk, o. ? a by-form of Click. 

14. . Gower MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. 2 (Halliw.) Then 
..sche.. bygynnyth to chyde. And clykyth ied, Pauli 
chitereth] forthe in hure langage, Wat faUhode ys in 
maryage. 

Clymacht, perversion of Climacteric. 

1719 D’Urfe» Pills (1872) VI. 243 That, I wuss. Kills 
many a Puss, Befoie her Clymacht year. 

t Clyme, cleyme. Cant. Obs. (See quols.) 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies 
begging in the fields with Clymes or artificial Sores, c 1690 
B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Chymes, Soies without Pain 
raised on Beggers Bodies, by their own Aitifice, [Also 
1723 New Cant. Diet.) 

Oly-more, obs. form of Claymore. 

Clyaeh, Clyng, Clynk, obs. ff. Clinch, Cling, 
Clink. 

+ Clynterand. Obs. rare~f ’I pres. pple. of 
Clunter j but very possibly a misreading of clintes 
and ; see Clint sb. 

221400-30 AhxanderSlt^ He clynterand torres. 
tClype. Sc. Obs. [Origin and sense doubtful.] 
Jamieson has ‘ An ugly, ill-shaped fellow*. 

211^ Colkelbie Sow i. 283 (Jam.), Clarus, the long clype 
Playit on a bag pype. 1300-20 Dunbar In secreit place 36 
Quod scho, My Clype, my -vnspaynit gyane With modens 
milk Jit in Jour mychane. xSag Jamieson s. v., ‘ Ne’re an 
ill-far'd clype.’ Meams, A herd, 

Clypeal (kli'p*al), a. [f. L. efype-tts (see below) 
+ -ALg Entom, Of, or pertaining to the clypeus 
of an insect ; as the clypeal region. 

Clypea’Ster< Zdtol. [f. L. clype-us {_ = clipnts) 
round shield + Gr. ao-ri^p star.] A genus of echinoid 
Fehinoderms, allied to the common sea-urchin, 
hut having mouth and vent both below. 

Hence Clypea'stxold a. and sb. 

1836-g Todd Cycl. Atiai, II. 33/2 In Clypeaster the shell 
is divided interiorly hy -veitical <^caieous partitions. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Itto. An, ix. 574 The flattened Clypeastroid, 
Scutella. 

Clypeate (kli'pz>it), a. Biel. [f. as prec. + 
-ate; cf. L. clypedtns armed with a shield.] 
Shaped like a buckler or round, shield. So also 

t Cl^'peated. 

17x1 Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXVII. 3B8 Clipeated 
Candy Clover. 1836 Penny Cycl, V. 232 Clypeate, resem- 
bling a round buckler. In Treas, Boi. (1866). 

Glypeiform (kli’p»|i(pjm), a. [f. as prec. -h 
-(i)b’orm.] Having the form of a round shield. 

ib8 Stark Ekm, Nat. Hist. II. 302 ScolitaTii..hody 
subovoid or cylindrical ; linear or clypeiform. 1879 Nichol- 
son Paheoni. 139 The carapace is dypeiform. 

t ClypeifoTmous, a. Obs. = prec. 

1639 Tomlinson Renou's Disk. 941 Some [cucumbers] 
broad and round ; others clypeiformous. 

Clypeo-, combining form of Clypeus, as in 
clypeo-frontal (Entoml), common to the cljqieus 
and front. 

Clypeole (kli'ptJul). [ad. L. clypeolum, dim. 
of clyptum, clypeus, round ^ield.] A little shield ; 
I term applied to the lamina or receptacle on the 
inner surface of -which the sporangia are attached 
in Equisetum’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Hence Clypeolar a., * formed like a little 
shield’ l^Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). Clypeolate a., 
furnished with clypeoles. 

II Clypeus (kli-pz%). Entom. [a. L. clypeus, 
properly clipeus round shield.] The broad shield- 
shaped part of the head of some insects which 
bears the lahmm or upper lip. 

1834 M«Mortrie CvvieFs Anim. Kingd. 440 The Zy- 
granm are not found in the western continent, .their inferior 
palpi extend beyond the clypeus, and are pointed at the 
extremity. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man I. x. 370 A most le- 
markable distinction between the sexes of many beetles is 
presented by the great horns which rise from the head, 
thorax, or clypeus of the males. 

Clyppe, var. of Clepe v., to call. 

Clyre, dyer, clier. Sc. \Clier corresponds 
to MDu. cliere, Du. klier gland, glandular swell- 


ing, scrofula, = EFris. A//r2?, 2&//r: ulterior history 
obscure.] A glandular swelling; nsually in pi. 
as name of a disease of cattle : see quots. 

Z704 Agric, Snrv. DnmJriesMH (Jam.) Aputrid distempei 
in the tWt. .called the Clyers . . It seems to he the same 
with what in other places is called the murrain or gargle. 
x8o8 Jamieson s. v. He has nae clyres in his heart, he is an 
honest upright man. 1837 Lockhart Scott vii, an. 1793 
A cow. .which the couit. .had pionounced to have what is 
called the cliers, a disease analogous to glanders in a horse. 

Hence Olyred///. 'having tumours in the 
flesh ’ (Jam.). 

i6g7CLELAND Poems 66 (Jam.) And did not cease to cave 
and paut. While clyied back was prickt and gald. 

Clyse. local, [app. f. F. Jcluse : it may pos- 
sibly go back to an aphelic ME. cluse with // : 
cf. Clow, Cluss.] = Clow sb."^ 

i88a Spectator 6 May 393 In the Repoits of the Somerset 
Drainage Commissioneni, the sluices and locks undei theii 
jurisdiction are called ‘ Clyses ’. 

+ Clysmai'tic, Obs, rare. [i. Gr. uKvapa, 
Khvafiar- ‘ clyster, drench ’ + -ic.] A method of 
injection or infusion ; transfusion. 

1684 tr. Bouct’s Merc, Compit. xix. 714 An Operation of 
InfuMon, or a new Clysmatick, or sort of Clysteiing, when 
through an opened Vein, by putting a small Pipe into the 
Orifice, theie is injected, .some liquor, etc. 

Clysmiain (kli-zmian’l, a. rare, [f. as next + 
-IAN. Cf. F. clysniien, perhaps the immediate 
source.] (See quot.) 

■sSBaSyd. Soc. Lex,, Clysmian, applied to a class of soils 
of transpoit and alluvinm, 01 of inundation and attrition, be- 
cause evidently the product of transpoit and meclmnical 
deposit, of which water has keen the agent. 

ClySluic (kli'zmik), a, [f. Gr. K\va p-os, sb. f. 
K\b(eir to wash over, drench + -ic.] (See quots.) 

1847 Craig, Clysmic, washing, cleansing. x86o Mayne 
Expos, Lex., Clysmic, washing off; cai lying aw.iy by the 
rushing of wateis. 

II Clyssiis, clissilS. Ohs. [In med. ormod.L.: 
no Lat. or Gr. derivation is known.] A term of 
Paracelsian Chemistry, used in various senses : e.g. 

‘ the quintessence of a thing ; the reunion of dif- 
ferent principles, as oil, salt, and spirit, by long 
digestion ; the product of the detonation of nitre 
with another substance ’ (Mayne .Saj). Zca:.). Ac- 
cording to Rolfenkius, meaning 'compound mineral 
spirits". {6^d. Soc. Lex.) 

1630 French New Light Alchymie Gloss., Clissus is the 
occult vertue of things returning from whence they came, 
as the veitue of an hearb into the root in Aulumne. 1682 
Bruno Casielli Lex. renot>ainm, s. v. X908 J. Harris Lm. 
Teckn,, Clyssus, among some Chymists, is a long Digestion 
and Union of Oily Spirits (especially Mineral ones) together, 
in order to make a Composition or accurate Mixture of 
them, .Sometimes for a Medicine made of the most active 
and energetical^ Parts of any Ingredients. 1741 Ciiamuehr 
Cycl,, Clyssus, in Chyinistry..con.si.sting of the roast efficaci- 
ous Principles of any Body, extracted, purlfy’d, and then 
re-mixed, 1767 Woulve Distil, in Phil. Trans. LVII. 534 
The vapours which arise in the deflagration of nitre, with 
charcoal, antimony, etc., commonly called Cly.ssu.s,ai e very 
haid to condense. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 540 Nitrate 
of potassa is rapidly decomposed by charcoal at a high tem- 
perature . . The products of this combustion . . are carbonic 
acid and nitrogen gases, Pait of the carbonic acid also 
remains attached to the residuary alkali, and may be ob- 
tained from it on addinga stronger acid. This residue was 
teimed, by the old chemists, clyssus of nitre. 

Clyster (kli-stsi), sb. Forms : 5-8 olister, 
6-7 olystre, 5 clyster ; 5 glystexe, 6-8 glister, 
6-9 glyster. [a. F. cly stir e (13th c. in Littr^), or 
L. clyster, -eris, Gr. HX-variip a dyster-pipe, syringe, 
clyster, f. nX{>(-eiv to wash or rinse out, drench.] 

1 . A medicine injected into the rectum, to empty 
or cleanse the bowels, to afford nutrition, etc. ; an 
injection, enema ; sometimes, a suppository. 

a. clyster, clister, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn, vii. (1495) 228 In 
Litargy oner all thynge the pacyent shall haue a clLster. 
*S 43 Traheron Vigds Chirttrg. vni. xviii. 216 A Clyster is 
a noble reme^e to dryue out superfluitees of the guttes, 
1613 Crooke ^02^ of Man 44 Nourishing Glisters do not 
ascend vnto the stomacke. 1671 Boyle Usefulness Nat. 
Philos. II. V. xiv, Clysters of the smoke of tobacco, x^x 
Wood Atk. Oxon. I. 330 A poyson’d Clister [was] given to 
him, under pretence of curing him. x8oo Med. Jml. IV. 
479 For the last ten days of his life, he was supported by 
broth clysters. 

j8. glyster, glister. 

e 1440 Glystere [see Clystery]. 1346 Langley Pol. Verg. De , 
Invent, i. xvii. 32a, The Ibis, .taught Phisiciansto minister 
Glisters. x6oa 2222/ Pt. Return fr. Parttass. ii, xi. (Arb.) 

20 Withasuppositor or a glister. 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. 
iv. 69 The injection of an anodine, or mitigating glister. 
1780 Phil, Trans, LXX. App. 39 Given, .as a glister. 

b. Jig. 

1390 Greene Mottm. Gann, (1610) 59 My purse began 
with so many purging glisters to waxe not only laxatiue, 
but quite emptie. _ i6oa Fulbecke Pandectes Law Natiotn 
8x To purge their blacke iaundise with a glister of inke. 
2633 Shirley 5i>2 / m Cage i. i, He’s a slight physician Can- 
not rive a golden glister at a dead lift. 

• 1 * 2 . The pipe or syringe used in injection; a 
clyster-pipe. Obs. rare. 

1327 Andrew Brunswyke's Disiyl. Waters Dij, The 
same, .with a spout or clystre spouted in the fondament. 

*l*b. transf. A pipe, tube. Ohs. 

XS78 Lyte Dodoens il xUii. 202 This kind of Lillie beareth 
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co- 


at the toppe of the stalke and also amongst his leaues as it 
*^49 G- Daniel Trinarc/i. 
lo Rdr. ia6 Finches are taught to Cherrip wW* the Quill 
Mouth Clyster, and their Notes their Panches fill. 

1 3 . A contemptuous name for a medical prac- 
titioner (cf. Clyster-pipe). Obs. 

Fetches Thierry i. sc. i [addressing a physician] 
What s that to you, or any. Ye dros.s, you powder’d pigs- 
bones, rubai be glisters! 

4 . Comb., as clyster-syringe ; clysterwise adv, 

i6S4 Gayton Pleas. Notes ii. ii. 39 A little Paracelsian 
Apothecary, Clyster-high. _ 1705 T. Grcenhill Art Em- 
oahtnftff^ 273 This Balsamic Liquor thus Clysterwise im- 
mitted into the Inlestins. ci^ao W. Gibson Farriers 
Dispens. x. (1734) 246 Administer it Clysterwise blood warm. 

Clyster (kli-star), V. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
treat with clysters. Hence Clystering vbl. sb. 

14B8 Liber Niger in Hoitseh. Ord, 34 Thislettyng blode 
or clyslryng, is to avoyde pestylence. 1684 [see Clysmatic]. 
J 733 _Fielding Quixote hi Eng. n. xiv, I shall order him 
bidding, glistering, vomiting, .and cupping. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Praci. Agric. II. 13a Patent veterinary Syringe for 
relieving hoven cattle, and clystering them. 

t Cly’Bterize, Obs. [ad. F. clysUriser (i6th 
c. in Liltre) or late L. clysterlz-dre : see -ize.] 
trans. a. To treat with a clyster ; It). To inject (a 
medicine) as a clyster; c. ? (in gen. sense of Gr. 
K\b^-eiv) To wash over, syringe (qnot. 1543). 

iS 43 Traheron Vigo’s CJiinirg. iv. 154 To take the same 
decoction, .and to clysterize the sore place therewith. 1601 
Holland Pliny 11 . 41 Stampe it and pour it down their 
throats, or els clysterize them with it. Ibid. 11 . 413 If it 
[sea-water] be clysterized hot, it ailaieth the wrings and 
grindings of the belly. 1601 R. Dolman \x,Fr. Acad. (1618) 
HI. Ixxx. 819 The decoction thereof clisterized, serueth 
greatly for dysenterias. 1658 in Blount Glossogr. 

Clystei^pipe. A tube or pipe for adminis- 
tering clysters. 

1604 Shaks. Otli. II. i. 178 Yet againe, your fingers to 
your lippes ? Would they were Clister-pipes for your sake. 
z6aa Fletcher Sea Voyage i. i. Come Surgeon, out with 
your glister-pipe And strike a galliard. 1755 Smollett 

S uix. (1803) Iv. ISO, 1 know not what to send, except some 
yster-pipes, which are very curiously turned and mounted 
in this island. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Clyster-pipe, the anal 
tube of an enema apparatus. Also, the primitive apparatus 
itself; a bladder to which a pipe or tube was attached. 

tl». A contemptuous name for a medical 
man. 

i6aa Massinger & Dekker Virgin Martyr iv. i, Thou 
stinking clyster-pipe, where’s the god of rest. Thy pills and 
base apothecary drugs Threaten’d to bring unto me! a 1679 
Wood Life 3 May an. i66i, John Haselwood, a proud 
starch'd, formal and sycophantizing Clistetpipe, who was 
the ^othecary to Clwton when he practiced Physick. 

+ Ciy'stery. Obs. [ad. late L. clysten-um, 
a. Gr. Kkuarfipiov, dim. of Kkvar'^p.} A clyster. 

1387 Trevisa ffigden iRolls) IV. 393 Aso he usede ofte 
clistories and spuynge, 1398 — ■ Sarin. DeP. R. vii. Ixvii. 
(149s) 285 By spewenge other bynethwyth a Clisterye. c 14^ 
Promp, Parv. yg/i Glystery, or glystere, giisierinm, glis- 
iere. 1399 A. M\ tr. Gabelkoner’s Bk. Physickes^ls Loosen 
his body with Clisleryes, or with Suppositoryes. 

Clyte, Clyve, obs. fF. Cleat, Clive, Cleave v. 
Clyver(s, oly vre, obs. if. Cleaver, Cleavers, 
Clyw(e, obs. f. Clew, and pa. t. of Claw ». 
Cn- was used in OE., and often in early ME., 
where kn- is now used j as in cnap, cniht, emit, 
cnot, enow, etc. See Ke-. 

Cnemial (knrmial), <r. [f. Gr. tibia + 

-(i)al.] Relating to the tibia, 
tSyz Huxley Anat, Vert. vi. ags The tibia [of birds] is a 
highly characteristic hone. Its proximal end is expanded 
and produced anteriorly into a great aiemicd process. 
i88a Syd. Soc, Lex., Cnemial crest, a bony prominence 
of the upjper end of the tibia in many birds. 

Gnic in (knai’sin). [f. L. cntc-tts (see below) + 
-IN.] A bitter principle obtained from the leaves 
of Cntcus beneditius, and other Comjjosite plants. 

Z863-73 Watts Diet. Chem.^ I, loag Cnjcin forms white 
tiai^arenl silky needles, having a pure bitter taste. 

II Cnida (knai'da). Zool. PL cnidee. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. tculh) nettle.] The nettle cell (urticating, or 
thread cell) of the Coilenterata (jelly-fish, hydra, 
etc.), in which their power of stinging resides: 
usually called nematocyst. Hence [combining 
form cnido-"], Cni'do’blast [Gr. PKaarbs germ], 
the cell in which a nematocyst is developed. 
Cni'dooell = cnida. Cnl'docil [L. dlium, cf. 
Ctl], the external irritable ciliary process of a 
cnidoblats. Cnidophoxe [Gr. -^opos bearing], a 
process bearing a ‘ battery^ of cnidoblasts. 

1876 Macalister Aniui. Morphol. 80 In the protoplasmic 
ectoderm exist scattered or clustered nettle-cells fenidae or 
trichocysts) wIiiA are minute oval capsules filled with fl aid . . 
lined by a delicate membrane which at the apex is involuted 
into an axial tube, ending in a long coiled barbed thread. 
18^ Sedgwick tr, Claus’ Elem.ZooJ. 1. 223 Each Cnidoolast 
. . possesses a fine superficial plasmatic process (Cniifycil), 
wmcli is probably very sensitive to mechanical stimuli and 
occasions the buLsting of the capsule. X887 Rolleston & 
Jackson Foma Anim. Life 331 The neraatocysts are re- 
moved from the cells or cnidoblasts in which thw were de- 
veloped, and where they usually remain until discharged. 
Ibid, The discharge of the thread is therefore brought 
about througH • . direct mechanical or chemical irritation of 
the cnidocil. Ibid. 757 Some of the hydranths are furnished 
with a single basal hom-like process — the cnidophore — 
armed terminally with a battery of cnidoblasts. 
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Cnute-berry, var. of Knot-, Knout-beery, 
cloudberry. 

tCo^y Coe. Obs. Also ko, koo, keo, coo. 
[ME. midland form, answering to northern ka, 
kae = Da. kaa, ON. *kd, from *kdha : cf. 
Chough.] Jackdaw. Cf. CaddowI. 

c 1323 Gloss. IV. de Bihlesttu, 145 La chouwe, a co-brid 
\Canib, MS. the co]. c 1440 Promp, Parv, 84 Coo byrde, 
or schowhe, Mouedula. Ibid. 280 ICoo bryd, or schowghe. 
14. . Voc. Harl, MS. 1387 Ibid. 84 Monedula, coo. 01328 
Skelton P. Sparmue 466 We may not well forgo The 
countrynge of the coe. 1330 Palscr. 237/1 Koo, a byrde. 
t Co 2, Obs. Cant. (See quots.) 

1361 Awdelay Frat. Vacab. $ A Kitchin Co is called an 
ydle runagate Boy. 2367 Harman Caveat 76 A Kynchen 
Co_is a young boye .. that when he groweth vnto yeres, 
he is better to hang then to drawe forth. 1834 Ainsworth 
Rookwood 111. v. (1878) 183 Doxies, .and their coes, 

Co 3. 1. (kJu). An abbreviation of Company; 
esp. in the sense : The partners or membeis of a 
firm whose names do not appear in the st}']® or title. 

*7S9 Compl. Letter-Writer (ed. 6), London: Printed for 
Stanley Crowder, and Co. 1778 Whitehead's Newcastle 
Directory Sugar-houses: Atlcinson and Co., Quay-side. 
Foister and Co., Close. 1816 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Master v. g8 
He swore he’d give John Co. the slip. 1823 Moore Fables 
V. 6 z This most ill-matched unholy Co. From whence the 
ills we witness flow. 1843 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxi, Don’t 
have my name in it . .1 must be Co., I must. 

2 . A written abbreviation of county. 

1866 Tate Brit, Mollushs iv. T09 Recorded from Clifden, 
co. Galway. 

Co, dial, form of Comb ®. 

Co-, prefix of Latin origin. Li Latin the pre- 
position com- (which as a separate word was 
written in classical L. ettni) was shortened to ca- 
before vowels and k, also before^)-, e.g. coalescere, 
coercere, cooritis, cohstrere, cognaUts. Partly from 
the greater syllabic distinctness of this form of 
the prefix, arising out of the natural break be- 
tween it and the following vowel, whereby also, 
on the break-down of the older quantitative system, 
the 0 became a long vowel, partly from the readi- 
ness with, which some compounds of this type, as 
co-xqttdlis, co-adjutor, co-episcopus, co-kmres, co-ope- 
rdfor, co-optdre, were analysed into their elements, 
CO- has come in English to be a living formative, 
the use of which is no longer restricted to words 
beginning with a vowel, but extended to all words 
of analogous kinds, including native English or 
other words, as wdl as those from Latin. The 
general sense is * together’, *in company’, ‘in 
common’, ‘joint, -ly’, ‘equal, -ly’, ‘reciprocally’, 

‘ mutually’. It combines (like L, com-, con-, co-) 
with verbs, adjs., adverbs, and sbs. It is some- 
times prefixed to words of L. oiigin which are 
already compounded with com- (can-), as co-con- 
nexion, -conspirator, -comtituent. 

It occurs also as a variant form of words of L. 
origin or type, where the regular form is com-, 
con-, cor- ; e.g. co-cettiric, co-natural, co-numerary, 
\ co-par-tment, co-relation, co-rival, co-temporary, 
co-terminous, and other occasional instances ; cf. 
also co-citizen, co-join, co-mingle, with concitizen, 
conjoin, commingle, etc. 

All the more important of these compounds appear 
in their alphabetical order as Main words : there 
follow here examples of compounds of rare oc- 
currence and obvious meaning, or in which the 
combination is but for the nonce. It is notable 
how many of these are solely due to Bishop Ken, 

1. Verbs. 

Of a joint subject : as, co-engage to eugage along 
with others, co-sustain to sustain jointly. Of a 
joint object ; as, co-admit to admit {two or more 
things) equally, co-annex to annex (things) along 
with others. So 

Ca-abound, \co-absume, co-admire, co-admit, co- 
agonize, eo-animate, co-annex, co-annikilate, co- 
apprehend, co-ascetld, co-attend, co-augment, co- 
bewail, co-bless, co-breathe, co~crucify, co-decree, 
co-delight, co-derive, co-die, co-elevate, co-embody, 
co-employ, co-enact, co-endear, co-enfiame, co-en- 
gage, co-enjoy, co-exert, co-expire, co-^orify, co- 
harmonize, co-hymn, co-implore, co-incltide, co- 
infer, co-inspire, co-inter, co-inthrone, co-love, co- 
oblige, co-produce, co-quicken, co-raise, co-rebel, 
co-rejoice, co-restgn, co-resort, co-seat, co-spire, co- 
suffer, co-sustain, co-torment, co-torture, co-trans- 
fuse, co-transpire, co-transubstantiate, co-twist, 
co-vibrate, co-worfiiip. 

a 27x1 Ken Cliristophrl Poet. Wks. 1721 L 519 While 
Hymn and Love here *co-abound. 164a F. White if <35/. 
Fisher 424 The words . . are not. Is consumed hy the sub- 
stance, but, Is *coabsuined with the substance, axjiix 
Ken Hymnotheo [1721) III. 370 The Blessed Co-everlasting 
Three, By Lovers co-ador'iL and *co-adnur’d. — Hytnna- 
rium II. 31 God in himself has taught in Holy Writ Pre- 
science and Liberty to *co-admit. — Hymns Evang. 1 . 139 
That I . . May with thy Agony *co-agonize. 1660 Hench- 


man Peace-offering 4 *Coanimated into one inward Love 
in Christ, a 1600 Hooker Eccl, PoL vii. II. 474 Unless 
such difficulties therefore annexed unto that estate be tem- 
pered by ^co-annexing thereunto thiims esteemed of in 
this world. 2773 ‘‘■Co-annihUate : see Co-infer. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xx. 263 Able to communicate 
their conceptions unto any that ’'co-a^rehended the Syn- 
taxis of their natures. 2603 Sir C. Heydon fud. Astral. 
vi. 170 Her place considered with latitude is truly vnder- 
stood in the rule, and the degree ''co-ascending_therewlth. 
01712 Ken Hymns Festiv. (17R1) I- 370 Passions on my 
Will to co-attend. c 2622 Chapman Iliad xm. (R.), Virtue 
'coaugmented thrives, in men of little minde. 0x721 Ken 
Hymnaiheo {zjax) 111 . 132 The Mourners wont his soul to 
“'co-bewail. — Preparatives IV. 127 Flesh which with 
Soul to be *co-bless’d In Hope shall rest. — Hymns Evang. 

1. 13s When Godhead Fontal and Deriv’d, ^co-hreath. — 
Christapfiil I. 437, I, while thou suffer’st, shall abide '’Co- 
crucify'd. — Stan IV. 329 The glorious three. Acceptance 
gracious *co-decree. Ibid. IV. 350 Each . . In heav’nly 
Love will "^co-delight. — Hymns Festiv. I. 268 Love, Joy, 
and Praise, All *co-deriv’d from God the source. 1863 Pusey 
Eiren. 1. 154 She. .was willing to "^co-die with her Son. x6ig 
R. Jones Senn. in Phenix (1708J II. 489 The Body and the 
Soul . . each "co-elevating other to make up the Resurrection. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool ofQwal. (1859I II. 25210.) Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit will then become 'coembodied in this 
Divine body, a 1^11 Ken Hynuis Festiv. (1721) 1 . 255 With 
them they wou'd in Song be *co-empIoy'd. 2643 "w. Ball 
Sphere Govt. 8 A ^denial! of acting, enacting, or *coenact- 
ing with the Parliament. 017x1 Ken Edmund (2721) II. 
27s To God and to each other *co-endear'd. — Hymnotheo 
111 . 172 Angels lYith Love each other *co-enfiaine. 1650 
St. Trials, Colonel Andrewe (R.l, I was promised by 
Benson, that if Sir John Cell, and their pretended friends 
of the country, did "'co-engage, 1 should be disengaged. 
c 2^3 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 262, I wish my soul no othei 
felicity, .than to ascend to his, and '^'co-enjoy the swe 
bliss. 0 2712 Ken Hymns Festiv. (1721) I. 26S In saints 
they "^co-exert their Might. — Hymnotheo III. 166 They 
..at the Point of Death shall 'co-expiie. — Hymns 
Evang. 1 . 137 In them with Thee I am "*co-glorify’d. Ibid, 
I. 41 .Thy attributes are all ’'co-harmoniz’d. Ibid. I. 179 
*Co-liymn’d by the Celestial Host. — Christophil I. 483 
Thy Loves, Great Trine, I co-adore. And co-adoring, "’"co- 
implore. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, t. 40 In this Cartila- 
ginous Pericardium . . is likewise the Auricle "“co-included. 
177S Harris Philos. Arrangein. (2842) 336 The latter logi- 
cians are accustomed to call this mode of priority, that 
which is ‘"co-inferred, but does not co-infer; that which co- 
annihilates, butis not co-anniliilated. 01721 Ken Edmund 
(1721) II. 259 Both at one Breath by God seem’d ’‘co-in- 
spired. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm.^xz Their old man had 
been crucified with Chiist..with Him they had been *co- 
interred, with him coraised. 2630 Hubbert Pill to Formality 
73 Can Christ and Belial be ’‘co-in throned ? 0 27x1 Ken 
Christophil (2722) I. 484 ■*Co-loving Thee . . Great Trine. 
— Edmundll. 278 Intel est, Honour, Nature, and Heavn’s 
Will, All ‘co-oblige you to revenge the 111 . — Hymnotheo 
(2721) III. 370 The great Terraqueous System [to] “co- 
produce. 0x677 Barrow Creed Wks. 1839 VII. 296 He 
*co-quickened, co-raised, and co-seated us (if I miw so 
speakO with him in heavenly places, 1874 Posev Lent. 
Serin, 322 He . . co-quickened us in Christ. 2677-2874 
^'Ca-ratse : see co-inter, eo-guickeu. a ryrt Ken Prepara- 
tives 11722) IV. 75 All ..which fell. Will strive to make 
you “co-rebell. — Hymns Festiv. I. 400 Their Brethren 
“co-rejoyce. — Sion IV. 379 They to his conduct Psyche “co- 
resign. 1678 PoL Ballads (x86o) I. 209 Where zealots and 
Whigs “co-resort, 2677 *Co-seat ; see co-gitichen. a 2712 
Ken Hymnotheo (1721) HI. 353 Father and Son. .The gra- 
cious Co-eternal Dove “co-spir’d. 2603 Florio Montaigne 
I. i. (2632) 2 They, .would have us aid the afflicted, hut not 
to faint, and “co-sufier with them. 0 2722 Ken Hymnotheo 
(2722) HI. 38s Their Chief and they the Burthen *co-sus- 
tain’d. Ibid, III. 89 Dama’d Souls and Devils, .each other 
“co-torment. — Psyche IV. 239 Tortur'd themselves, and 
yet “co-torturing me. — Hymnotheo III. 23s Saints 
sweetly here discourse, and heaVnly News Into each other 
only ■’"co-transfuse. — Psyche IV. 237 They kiss'd and in 
protracted kiss repos’d ; Love “co-transpiring, — Sion IV, 
343 How we. .by nuptial Tie are one How we “co-tran.sub- 
stantiated are grown. 2833 Lamb Elm (x86o) 360 Linked to 
her connatural tree, “co-twisting with its limbs her own. 
x88x Le Conte L^ht 58 They “co-yibrate with the un- 
dulations of the ether. 2607 Schol. Disc, a^t, Auiichr. 1, 
i. 3 Yea in a Crosse *co-worshipped with him in the verle 
same worship. 

2 . Adjs. (often participial), and advbs. 

Thus co-embedded embedded together, co-har- 
nionious unitedly harmonious, co-intersecting inter- 
secting mutually ; thence adverbs, as co^harmo- 
niously : 

Co-ambulant, co-amiable, co-apostate, co-ardeni, 
co-bnmdlcss, co-divine, co-efiffueni, co-ejfiuential, co- 
elongated, co-embedded, co-endearing, co-enflaming, 
co~feaiured, co-foreknown , co-glorious, co-gracious, 
co-hannonious (and -ly), co-hellish, co-imittense, 
co-incorporate, co-intersecting, ^co-like, co-lovely, 
co-mournful, co-neighbouring, co-omniscient, co- 
penetrating, co-pleased, co-refiexed, co-som^ing, 
co-iransforate, co-universal. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 300/1 Two Doves "* Coambu- 
lant. .are a loving pair walking together. 0 2722 Kctt 
Hymns Festiv. Poet Wks. 2721 I._ 349 That “Co-amiable 
Trine. — Hymnotheo HI, 123 Pride . . First down from 
Bliss Apostate Angels threw, First “co-apostate Man from 
God withdrew. Ibid. III. 338 To the Co-une, Co-amiable, 
Thre^ “Co-ardent Love, Co-equal Praises be. — Chris- 
iophul..^^Z Lord, out of thy "“co-boundless store, I love- 
supplies implore. — Hymns Evang. I. 136 He’ll speak 
from Both with Mission. “Co-divine. /iiVf, I. 94 God “co- 
effluent fill'd his human Mind. — Hymns Festiv. I, 267 
Thou Trine “Co-effiuential Love. 2834 R. Owen in Circ. Sc, 
{c T865) II. 58/x The iliac bones and sides of the sacrum be- 
come “co-elongated. xB^x-g Darwin in Man. Sc. Enq. 278 
The age of such a formation would have to be judged of by 
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the *co-embedded jhelh. tt ijn Ken Chrhio^Ml (i7ar1 L 
435 The Spirit on Thy sacred Head Wings radiant, *lo- 
endearin^ spread. — Psycite IV. 165 With a 'co-enflaming 
Ardour vie. 1849/? eveneratioKs ii. 85, I can see no year 
*co-featured or conformable therewith, a 17x1 TL'esfHymna.r. 
JI. 31 Things certain, or contingenCj *co>rareknown. — 
Prej^araihvs IV. 57 Within the Gracious shine Of the *co- 
glorious Trine. — Christo^hil 1. 485 The Love Which in 
the Three Co-gracious reigns. — Hymtiatheo HI, 241 
In *co-hannomous Numbers, Measures, Weights. — Chris- 
io^hil I. 447 He taught how sweet Humility and Height 
In souls would ’'co-harmoniously unite. — Hymns Evattg. 
I. 140 Jesu^ worried by the Pagan crew, Storm’d by 
Hell Powers, and the *co-hellish Jew. — Hynms Festiv, 
I. 228 Thou Godhead’s *Co-immense First-born. *650 
Elderfield Tythes 89 The diffused and *coincoTpoTate 
Law. z8Sz Ai/ienssuin 21 May €92/1 Mr. S. Soberts's 
Theorem of Four ^Cointersecting Spheres. 1678 R. R[us- 
sell] tr. Geber iv. iL 242 With the Union of all *Co.like 
Farts, a ^11 Ken Edmund (1721! II. 340 PhLlothea . . 
Clarissa . . Devota. .a “co-lovely Trine. — Hymnatheo III. 
339 The Coves . . Notes *co-mournful mutually rehearse. 
1804 Power Exp, Philos, ii. 108 Both being fluid, dissip. 
able, and ^co-neighbouring Elements, a Z711 Ken Pre- 
paratwts C»2z) IV. 114 The Bless’d ^Co-omniscient Three. 
— Hymns Festiv. 1 . 268 Great God thus unity displays. In 
sweet ''co-penetrating Ruys._ — Hymnotkeo 111. 338 
Pleas’d with Eve's stroaking it, it meekly bay’d. And she 
'^co-plea&ed, the Lamb her fondling made. Ibid. III. t66 
Dear Lovers there in '•oj-reflex’d delight. i8gs Seidel 
Organ 130 Sometimes this *co-soundlng tone is not quite 
clear or distinct. 1873 JMvers Poems 76 *Co-transforate 
with Christ. <117x1 K.t.u Hymnatheo (ijsi) 111 . 4s Death 
keeps with Sin *co-universaIsway. 

3 . Substantives, a. Of action, state, etc. 
Co-abode, co-administration, co-admiration, co- 
advice, co-aid, co-audience joint-hearing, ’\ca-be- 
nipiity, co-contuxion mutual connexion, ^to-de- 
light, co-denisation, co- domestication, co-emana- 
tion, co-enamounnent, co-exertion, co-explosion, 
\ co-hea' 7 ’ledness communion or unity of hearts, 
co-hidwelling, co-in/eftnmit, co-interest, co-life, co- 
perception, co-principate, f co-respect, co-splendour, 
co-tenure, co-uaderstanding, co-tue. 

asjxi Ken Stan Poet. Wks. i7ar IV. 391 Such love the 
Saint to Paula shew’d In their hless’d *Co-ahode. 1688 Zand. 
Gas. No. 2389/3 Deputed to this ■'Coadministration during 
the Pleasure of his Holiness and the Apostolick See. 1&8 
Hume ^emes Delia, i, 2, i. Their ^coadmiration, a. Their 
congratulation, idgr Howell Venice to Without the *co- 
a^ice of soin, .mates, xdgx Br. Webbe Quietn. (1637) tog 
The cooperation of the hands . . the *co-audience of the ears. 
iW* Festiv. (1701) I, s68 *Co-henignities 

Divine Guih out on us from Godhead Trine. zSis J. Bad- 
cock Dam. Amusem. 127 The intimate *co-cannection that 
exists between gadvanic electricity and magnetism, a sjts 
Ksn Hytmanum (xyat) II. 9 Reflecting still thy God- 
head bright, and in co-splendour ■*co-dellght. 1840 Tait's 
hlag.yll. ft The mission of the apostles was not an epi- 
sco^zing of geographical dioceses . . but a*co-deni2ation of 
human hearts. ^i8zg Coleridge (1836) II. 193 *Co. 
domestication with Edgar and their common father, a 1711 
Ken Hymns Bvang. (1721) I. 82 The blessed Three, .joyn 
Man with *co-emanations to refine. — Hymns Festiv. L 29Z 
he sweetly sWn’d, To ’’co-enamourments 
inclin d, 1S09-10 Coleridge Ftieitd (18651 34 Works which 
cannot act at all except as far as they call the reasoning 
iaculties into full *co-exertion with them. 1823 T, Badcock 
*Co-explosion of Fulminating Silver. 

If small parcels of this preparation he laid about upon the 
fable- -a-ud one parcel he touched -with sulphuric acid, the 
whole detonatespontaneously. 1619 R. Jones Recant. Serni. 


mf^uix (1708) II. The unammity and accord of the 
Disciples. . simifies a ^o-heartedness, and unanimity or con- 
^rring in aflfectioD, 1840 Gladstone CA. Prim. 398 That 
coindwellitig of good and evil which passes our under- 
standing. 1858 Carlyle Fred. Gt. (z86sl I. iii. vi. 181 The 
electorm branch manag^ to get wiiV8e?e/{ni»;4g(’'co-in.reft- 
mentl, that is to say, Eventual Succession, Milton 
Observ. Art. Peace (1851} 581 The appearance of a *co- 
mterest and partaking with the Irish Rebels. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser. ii. li. (1876) 67 The soul is not twin- 
horn, hut the only begotten . . admitting no *co-life. /bid. 
Ser. i. yii. lyg The order of the world and the distribution 
of a&irs and times being studied with the *co-perception of 
their sub^inate place. 1874 H. Reynolds ^ahn Bait. 
Am>, 531 There was a genuine *Co-principate of Tibeirns 
Md Augustus before the middle of 765 a.v.c. atyxx 
Ken I^nmtheo (t7ax) III, ^5 Love co-immense lloivs 
.,?* co-respects. — Hymnarmm II, g Reflecting 
fby God-head bright. And in’^Co-splendor, Co-delighL 
iw Sala LadyChesierf. v. 79 Queen Adelaide's *co-tenure 
of the sceptre was of. .brief duration, e 1845 Howell Lett. 
(1650) n. 1 10 Provided ther be reciprocallknowledge, and 
co-un^smndmg of the ait 'twixt the parties. 1880 Anti- 
gttary XIV. 94 By their ^co-use to designate the same in- 
dividual. 

b. Ageat-nouns (and derivatives of function, 
adjectives used substantively), etc. 

Co-actor, co-agriculturist, co-aid, co-ambassador, 
co-apostate, co-approver, co-asserter, co-believer, co- 
burgess, co-burgher (^-s hip'), co-c/iurch 7 aardett,co-con- 
spiraiar, co-descendant, co-despairer, co-discoverer, 
co-editor {^ship\ co-elder (.-ship), co-emperor, co- 
enactor, co-enmger, co-f aster, cofather (-ship), 
T co-fere, co-fsher, eo-herald, co-husband, co-inmate, 
CMnventor, co-islander, cofudge, co-Justiciar, co- 
King, co-legislator, co-magistracy, co-mourner, co- 
inttrmurer, co- nominee, co-no»-intelUgent, co- 
parallel, co-parefit, co-patentee, co-presbyter, co-rebel, 
co-rival, co-saviour, co-settler, co-species, co-sufferer, 
co-inttor, co-translator, co-tripper, co-tutor, co- 
twin, co-villager, co-votary. 


163B Brome Auiipodes ii. ii. You are To speake to your 
*i.o-actors in the Scene, 1880 Macm. Mag. No. 245. 415 
The American fanner has his grievance as well as his *co. 
agriculturist in Britain. 1715-20 Pope lhad xiii. 610 Paris, 
Deiphobus, Agenor Join ; *Co-atds and captains of the Tro- 
jan line. igTO Fenton Gvicciard. 1. (1618) s Gentill Bishop 
of Aretze, the other *coembassador for Florence, a xgts 
Ken Edmund (1721) II. g *Co-apo5tates damn'd as well 
as we. 1684 H. More Aimuer 29 *Co-approver5 of the 
sentence. 165a Gataker Aitiimm. 15 The Autor and 
other his *coasserters of free grace. iWs Manck. Exnm. 
6 July 5/1 In concert -with his *co-believers. 185a Gkotb 
Greean. Jxxvi. X. 74 Knit together, .by the *coburgersliip 
156s in Ficton L'pool Mumc. Rec. (1883) I. 35 His brethren 
and commonalty of ^'co-'burgesses. 1835 Crompton & Mee- 
SON Rep. Cases Csts. Exchequer 316 head-note, A church- 
warden has no authority to pledge the credit of his *’co- 
churchwardens for repairs to the {£ur<A. xBSS Daily Haas 
21 July, Mr. Hubbard had been consulted by his co-church- 
warden. 1863 Bright America 30 J une. He has sought 

to become , . in the palace of the French emperor a '''co- 
conspirator with him. 1886 Church $ St. Rev, 7 Dec. 771 
Mr. Bright and his co-conspirators. tUbi^PopnlarSc.Mimthly 
XXIV. 787 Man is the ^co-descendant with other mammals 
of a common progcnitoi. aL7tz Ken Edmund II. 
10 Ye '*Co-despaireni in these woes. XS7X Proctor Light 
Sc. 56 Professor Adams — *(»discoverer with Le Verrier of 
the distant Neptune. 1883^. 4-^Ser.iiL IV. 231 Brought 
out under the '*co-editorAip of Dr. Ceo, Hickes and Dr. 
F. Lee. 17*6 Tskw Popery 1. §5. 78 In the original it is 
ffu/nTipeo-^drepos, *Co-elder. HUMPHREYS Coin-Coil. 

Plan. xxiv. 353 These two personages were elected ''co- 
emperors by the senate. 1849 W. Ball Power oj Kings 5 
They, .are called to Act with, or to be "Co enactors. i8so 
St. Trials, Colonel Audrewe (R.k The *co-engagers in 
that resolution. 1882-3 Schaft Etuycl. Relig. Ktmol HI, 
1787 By means of a sufficient number of *co-fasters, a fast 
of seven years may he accomplished in six days. 1839 G. 
Dahley m Beautn, 4 FL's Irks. Introd. 29 'The tragedies, 
especially those of Beaurnont’s ''co-fathership. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy i, vi, lasoti is come with many a manly man. 
Of bis *coferes. zSjd Babham HaKeitt. 5 Venus and Cupid 
were as great *co-fishers from the same boat as Cleopatra 
and Antony. 18 . . Coleridge Chamotini iv, Thyself 
Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn "Co-herald. 1647 R. 
S'TAPYLTON J-wi'enal Sat. x. igo Him whom Csesar's wife 
will cfause *Co-hushand. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 

I. xxxi, As '"co-inmates of one dwelling. i8fe F. D. Clark 
in Proc. Amer. Instr. Deffyda One of the "coinventors of 
the audiometer. 1644 Howell EngL Teares in Heerl. 
Misc. (Math.) V. 448 Against my ''^o-islander the Scot. 
1639 Gehtihs Seruita'singuis. (1676) 841 If these Lords 
will be Coadjutors, may they be blessed, hut if they will be 
"Co-judges, we cannot endure it, 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist, 1. xiii. 599 Thomas the Chancellor, and the earl of 
Leicester jhe "cojusticiar. 1884 Tennyson Bechet ii. ii, 
loj "Co-kings we were, and made the laws together. 1855 
Milman Lai. Chr, (1S64) II. iii. 61 In proportion as the 
ecclesiastics became '"co-legislators, heresies became civil 
crimes. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. ni. xiii. (1B49) During 
our "co-magistracy, atyia Ken Hymnotkeo (1721) HL 
131 "Co-moumers all, With supplemental Tears lament 
my Fall, Ibid. HI. 203 Some, .vent To their'"co-murmurers 
their Discontent." i8« Kirbt Bridgewater Treat. (1852) 

!• 53 Though mostly derived from the same source as that 
of my learned "co-nominee, x866 De Morgan in Athe- 
nxutn 2 Sept. I am. not aihamed, having the British 
Association as a *co-non-inteiligent, to say I do not under, 
stand this. 1839 G. Daniel Ecclus. xlix. lo David and 
Ezechias we may bring, *Co-paralels in Glorie with this 
King. 1882 A. Macfarlane Co/uauguift. 4 Tlie expression 
consort may he taken, .in the rimple sense of "co-parent of 
a child. x8oa Warner Hi. Eug, ix. xlv. (16x2) 216 These 
twayne and those three Furies thus, "Copattentees, leaue 
Hel. *693 Apel. Clergy Scot. 60 Then his "Co-Presbyters 

• .handjed him to purpose, a ini Ken Edmund (1721) 11. 
go Lucifer. .And his chief "Co-Rebels. 1878 Tennyson 
Q. PLary iii. i. Did not his last breath Clear Courtenay and 
the Piincess from the charge Of being his co-rebels f 1823 
Lamb Ess, Elia, Rejl, in Pillory Honour without "co-rivat 
iosSTrafpCoiw/i. Acts' iv. la We have no ■"co-saviour. 1878 

J. Builcr New Zealand 1, A boat.. manned by Governor 
Glass, and a crew of his "co-setdeis. 1847-9 Todd Cycl 
Anat. IV. 136/1 Encephaloid stands apart from its "co- 
species. 1872 Wycherley Lave in Wood Prol., Those . . 
Should as "co-aufferere commiserate, a 1711 Ken Edmwid 
(yax) II. 298 Him Hinguar strait for his "Co-traitor sent. 
1858-9 Chambers' Cycl. Eng. Lit. s. v. Pope, Deducting 

sums paid to his "co-lranslators, Pope realised by the 
‘Odyssey’ upwards of £3300. 1B87 N, Rye Norfolk 

Broads 22 Our *co-trippers . . 'wanted to break off pieces of 
the walls to take back to America. tBga Sir W. Hamilton 
Dtscstss, 548 A special tutor or "co-lutor is assigned to 
ivatch over the education of the children. 1838-9 Todd 
Cycl Anat. II. 73S/2 'When a female is born a "co-twin 
with amale^thls female is sterile. 1885 Antiquary Mar. 
9872 A meeting of the whole body of "co-villagers, a 1711 
I^N Hymns Evane. (x/ail 1. 80 Good Barsehas . . As nis 
*Co-vot'ry ended, thus went on. 

c. Esp. common in tbie phraseology of Law, 
with the sense of ‘joint ’ or ‘ fellow-’, as Cu-heib, 
Co-EXHoaTon, Co-defesdant, etc.; also co-ac- 
ceptor, co-assignee, co-auditor, co-contractor, co- 
covenantor, co-creditor, co-debtor, co-delinquent 
(-ency), co-guarantor, co-inf eftment, co-legatee, co- 
lessee, cofessor, co-mortgagee, co-petitioner, co- 
plaintiff, co-projector, co-promisor, co-promoier, co- 
purchaser, co-sharer, ca-stcrety, co-trustee. 

*W3 Ld. Watson in Lcro Times Rep, XLIX. 450/2 
A. had siraed as a "co-acceptor. X884 Sir R. Bacgallay 
in Law Rep, 14 Q. Bench Div. *79 One of two assignees 
was removed for misconduct on the application of his "co- 
nsignee. i8^ Law Rep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 68 head-note. 

All auditor . , is entitled to appoint an accountant . .without 
the ronsent of his "co-auditor. x8s6 Act ig ^ sto Viet. c. 7 , 
8.S No co-surety, "co-contractor, or co-debtor shdl he en- «| 
titled to recover from any other co-surety, co-contracton or 
co-debtor .. more than the just proportion. 1858 De Gnx 


Macnagiiten & Gordon Reports VIII, 100 marg, note. An 
intended co-surety who was purported to be made a *co- 
^ covenantor. 187^ Poste Gains iii. comm. (ed. 2) 396 The 
obligation by which the "co-creditors are entitled or the co- 
debtors are bound. 1885 Law Times 6 June 98/2 He 
entailed .£18,000 loss on his co-creditors. 1875 Postc Gains 
HI. comm, (ed.al 399 Where.. the Solidarity is the effect of 
"co-delinquency, the delinquent who pays has no regressus. 
Ibid, 398 In Solidarity the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressus against his "co-guarantors. Ibid. 11. § igg 
A lapsed portion accrues to the "colegatees. 1885 Sir R. 
Bagcallay in Law Times Rep, LI. 897/2 The registrar 
thought it right to have the "co-lessee as well as the land- 
lord before him. 1884 Weekly Notes a Aug. 180/2 The 
transfer of anothei mortgage to himself and another pro- 
fessional person as "co-mortgagee. 1884 Law Times to 
May 24/2 Liberty. . to amend the petition by joining him as 
a "co-petitioner with B. x88i Justice Fry in Times 12 
Apr. 4/3 He should add the trustee as "co-plaintiff and 
give him the conduct of the action. 1847 C. G. Addison 
Contracts^ ii. vi. (1883) 826 He could not maintain an action 
arainst his "co-projectors for . . money paid in furtherance 
of the joint undertaking. Ibid. 11. iv. 663 The equity arises 
from the relation of the co-obligois, or " co-promisors inter se, 
1884 Mancli. Exam, 6 Oct. 7/3 If the Corporation . . sub- 
facrioe to the funds of the ship canal movement they must 
become '"co-promoters under the Borough Funds Act. 1885 
G. Denman m Law Times Rep. LIII. 470/1 'The defendant 
knew that the title of the "co-purchasers was fictitious. 1881 
Times 4 Aug. 3/4 The right of obtaining possesaon of a 
piece of land — that is, the pre-emption thereof . . against 
one’s "co-sharer whose possession is recent. 1847 Addison 
Contracts ii. iv. 659 A party has consented to be "co-surety 
with another. 18x8 Cruise Digest I. 539 His "co-trustees 
havingrefused to join with him in the execution of the trust. 
4. Math, (short for complement). Used in Ihe 
sense * ... of the complement or ' complement 
of . . . ’ ; see Cosinf, Cotangknt, Cosecant, 
Co-jiaTITUDE, CO-DEOIilNATIOIf, CO-LATITDDB. 

1807 Hutton Cottrse Math, II. 2 The Cosine, Cotangent, 
and Cosecant, of an arc, are the sine, tangent, and secant of 
the complement of that arc, the Co being only a contraction 
of the word complement 

Co-ahode, oo-acoeptov : see Co-, 
f Coacervate ( ns next, or IcJujassuvel), a. Obs. 
[ad. L. coacerodt-us , pa. pple. of coacervdre ; see 
next.] Heaped together; gathered into one place. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva g 846 Whether the Spirits be Coacer- 
vate, or Diffused. 1677 Halc Prim. Orig. Mam 1. i. 5 
Empty spaces, either coacervate or interspersed. 

Coace wate (kuiBe'soavcit), V. Now rare or 
Obs, [f. L. coacervdt- ppl. stem of coacervdre to 
heap together (f. co- together -h to heap).] 

trails. To heap together, gather into a heap, ac- 
cumulate ; also fig. Hence Coa’oervated ppl. a. 
1623 Cockeram, Coacervate, to heape vp together. X631 
I R. H. Arraigwn. Whole Creature xvii. 303 Many moe 
examples . . ymich . . Historians . . have Coacervated and 
gathered as in a Bundle. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. vii. 
48 These shells, so co-acervated, or dispersed. 

1841 Blachw. Mag. L. 252 Coacervated facts. 
Coacewatiou (kojPesaiv?*'Jan). Now rare or 
Obs, [ad. L. coacervdtim-etn, n, of action, f. 
coacervdre : see prec.] 

1 . The action of heaiDing together, or fact of 
being heaped together ; accumulation. 

Z398 Trevisa Barik, De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495I 933 
Choi us is_a mesure of xx.x modius and hath that name of 
coaceruacion, hepes. 1626 Bacon Sylva §799 The Equall 
Spreading of the Tangible Paris, and the Close Coacerva- 
uon of them, xSm Coleridgc Biog. Lit. ii. 14 Like damp 
hay, they heat ana inflame by co-acervation. 

Jig. xfigi Bp. Barlow Defence osrj It being . . not the 
coaceruation of places, but the ti ue alleadging, which sup- 
ports the truth, ‘ Smeltymnuus ' Answ. § 6 (1653' *9 

To what purpose is that coacervation of Texts? 1852 Sir 
W Hamilton Discuss. 292 The coacervation of proofs. 

2 . concr, A mass heaped together. 

1650 Elderticld Tythes 89 To. .dispel that coacervation 
of tough hamouis about the throat. 1853 De Quincey 
Whs. (1862) XIV. vii. 181 To unshell . . this existing Rome 
from its present crowded and towering coacervations. 

t Coace’rve* w. Obs.—^ =Coaobb,vate. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 1. 66 Coacerved, but 
not comniixc. 

Coach. (ko»tJ), sb. Porms; 6 oochee, (coch, 
ooyolie, oosche), 6-7 coche, coatch.(e, 6- coach. 
[In 16th c. coche, a. F. cache (masc., in 16th c. 
occas. fem.). Found since 36th c. in nearly all 
Einopean langs. : cf. Sp. and Pg. coche. It. cocchio, 
Wallacliian cocie\ Ger. kutsche (in iGlh. c. also 
kotsche), Du. koets ; Boh. koc, Pol. kocz, etc. All 
oiiginally from Magyar kocsi, formerly also 
wiilten kotsi, (pronounced kotji), 'ungaricum 
cumim [quern] kotezi -mlgo vocant’ (anno 1560), 
used in Hungary from the reign of King Matthias 
Corvinus, 1458-90. Kocsi'x^ in form an adjective, 
meaning app. ‘ of Kocs (kotjl ’ a place south of 
Komorn, between Raab and Buda; the full 
oiiginal name (still used in i8th century) being 
kocsi szeker i. e. ‘ Kocs cait ’ (car, wagon), ren- 
dered in Lat. in 1499 cocius currus, in 1536 
curnis kotsi. Hence, also, the early equivalents 
ill other langs. : Boh. koll v&z (Kotsh car), short- 
ened to kocl, kol ; Ger. i6th c. cotschie- or cotschy 
zaagen, cotzie wagen, gotschizvagen, gutschvwagen, 
shortened to gotschi,gutschi,gutsche, kotsche, kutze, 
kutsche ; earlier Du. kotsie-, koetsie-, koets-waghen, 
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shortened to kotsie i^Kilian), koetsiet koets, Cf. also 
*i 6 th c. Eng. cochee. The Sp., Pg. and F. cache, 
were app. immediately from i 6 th c. Ger. kotsche. 

See full historical details collected by Hildebrand in 
Grimm, s.v. Kntsche.'\ 

1. A large kind of carriage: in l 6 th and 17 th 
centuries, usually a state carriage of royalty or 
people of quality (still occasionally used, as e.g. 
the Lord Mayor’s coach) ; now, usually, a large 
close carriage with four wheels, with seats inside, 
and several outside, used for ptiblic conveyance of 
passengers (see Stage-coaoh). Hence io take 
coach (obs.). 

It does not appear certain what was the precise new feature 
that distinguished the Hungarian kocsi, and led to its adop- 
tion throughout Europe. A German picture of ' ein un- 
gerische gutsche,' after i5po, shows it still without covering, 
and not suspended on springs.^ (Hildebrand in Grimm.) 

155^ SiK F. HobyX^/. fr. BisJuun, Berks, in Burgon Life 
Gresham (1839) 1 . 483 Peradventure my Lady, .cannot ride. 
Thereto will I provide this remedy, — to sende her my coche. 
1561 Daus^ tr. Bullingtr oh Apoe. (1575) 251 They haue 
their horselitters, Cochees, and charettes right notable. 1562 
Diurnal ofOccurr. 4 May, My Lord Arrane was convoyijt 
in the quenis graces cosche. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
Conclus.(Arb.) 313 Aniceris. .a very actiue. .man in drilling 
of a Princes Charriot or Coche. 1589 iL Robinson Gold. 
Mirr. (1850) S 7 Her coyche was bum’d, that day she mar- 
ried was. 1590 Spenser P. Q. i. iv. 16 The roiall Dame . . 
for her coche doth call. 1606 Dekker Sen. Sinnes iv. (Arb. ) 
31 In euery street, carts and Coaches make such a thundring. 
x6is Stow Eng. Citron. Jas. I an. 1603 867/2 In the yeere 
1564 Guylliam Boonen, a dutchman, became the Queene’s 
Coachmanne, and was the first that brought the vse of 
Coaches into England . - Lastly, even at this time, 1605, be- 
gan the ordinary vse of Caroaches. z6ai Sir R. Bovle in 
Lismore Papers (1886) II. 20, 1 . .took back the bay gelding 
. .for my coche. 1674 C. Cotton Fair Otu ^Tnnts 167 My 
Aunt . . I found ready to take coach. 1670 Durfey Mad. 
Fickle II. i, rie go hire a Coach, and into the Country im- 
mediately. a Mas. Behn Uitf. Happy Lady 1718 
II- 3 SS Sir William took coach with his Sister. 17x0 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4672/1 The Procession was closed by me Czar's 
Coach of State. HSa J ohnson Rambler No. igs v 1 1 Euery 
coach that rattled through the street. 1804 Jane Austen 
IVaisons (1879) 297 TheEdwardes were people of fortune. . 
and kept their coach. 184Z-4 Emerson Ess. Sef -Reliance 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 36 The civilized man has built a coach, but 
has lost the use of his feet. 

b. With qualifications, as Cdhtain, Glass, 
Hackney, Mail, Moobning, Stage-coaoh: see 
these ; also Slow-ooaoh, fig. By-coach, a supple- 
mentary or extra coach, besides the usual sendee 
(cf. Ger. Bemageu ) ; lo/tg coach, a coach running 
long stages : cf. short-stage. 

1732 in Chambers Dam. Am, Scot. 111 . 408 The Stage 
Coach continues to go from the Cannongate for London . . 
and if any gentleman wants a by-coach, they may call at 
Alexander Forsyth’s. x8oa Naval Chron. VII. 361 Many 
went away in the long coaches. 

c. Sometimes used for the passengers by a coach. 

c 1840 ' Will gentlemen please to alight? The coach dines 

here.' 

d. Applied by railway employes to a railway 
carriara : in U. S. esp. a sleeping-car. 

x8W Dickens Mugby fumtion (Hoppe), We [railway 
officials] don't call them carriages, we cafl them 'coaches . '. 
x88o Webster Supp., Coach, a railway car ; applied in the 
U. S. especially to a sleeping-car, 

2. Naut. An apartment near the stern of a man 
of war, usually occupied by the captain. 

x66oP£FYsi7i<i7y'3 May,_The Commanders all came on 
board, and the council sat in the coach. Ibid. (1828) I. 94 
The King supped alone in the coach. X69X T. H[At,E] Acc. 
Nerv Invent. 120 Cuddle, Fore-castle, Coaches. 17x9 
D'Urfey/’i/A hi. 304 Swab the Coach fore and aft. 1769 
Falconer Dkt. Marine (1789), Coach, or Couch, a sort of 
. . apartment in a large ship of war near the stem. The 
floor of it is formed by the aftmost part of the quarter-deck, 
and the roof of it by the poop. cx8so Rudim. Navig. 
try] Coach or couch. An apartment before the captain's 
cabin. 

3. University colloq. A private tutor who pre- 
pares a candidate for an examination. 

1848 Clough Bothie of T. Poems (1863} 113 Kitcat, a 
Trinity coach, has a party at Drumnadrochet. 1850 F. 
Smedley F. Fairksk xxix. 251 Be.sides the regular col- 
lege tutor, I seemed the assistance of what, in the slang 
of the day, we irreverently termed ‘a coach', X876 Geo, 
Eliot Dan. Der. vi. (D.), Warham was studying lor India 
with a Wancester coach. _ X878 Examiner 2 Mar. 267/2 
There are two orders of private tutors— 'pass coaches ' and 
' honour coaches '. 

b. transf. One who trains others for an athletic 
contest, esp. a boat-race. 

1883 Manch. Guardian 28 Mar. 6/6 A thoroughly clever 
coach was able to advise them from first to last. Under his 
careful tuition the crew have improved steadily. x888 F. 
Harrison in \yth Cent. Nov. 643 To^call in professional 
‘ coaches ' to teach the defence of the wicket. 

4. Phrases. Coach and four, attd six : a coach 
drawn by four or six horses. Hence To drive a 
coach and six (or four) through (an act of Parlia- 
ment, etc.). 

[1623 in Crt.^ Times /(i848)I. 25 All their coaches 
furnished with six horses, which^ comes altogether now in 
fashion.] 1684 Otway A theistv. i, Is there not a hole in my 
belly, that you may turn a coach-and-six in ? xyoo Welwooo 
Mem. (ed. 3) 230 This man [Rice] was often heard to say, 
before he came to be a judge. That he would drive a Coach 
and Six horses through the Act of Settlement. X726 Gay in 


Swift's Left. (17661 II. 61 Mr. Pope . . coming . . from Lord 
Bolingbroke’s in his coach and six, 1877 N, IF. Luicalnsh. 
Gloss., Coach and six. If a person wishes to describe any 
small thing as very large it is common to say that it is big 
enough to turn a coach-and-six in. 1882 F. Pollock in 
Macm. Mas. XLVI. 364 'The art of driving a coach apd 
four through an Act of Parliament was then practised with 
far more baldness than is possible now. 

5. Comb., a. attributive, as coach-body, -boot (see 
Boor sbib 4 ), -door, -harness, -hide, -hire, -jade, 
-mare, -passenger, -screw, -steed, -step, -top ; b. 
objective and obj. genit., as coach-builder, -build- 
ing, -drawer, -driver, -maker, -making, -painter, 
-riding sb. and adj. 5 c. instrumental, as coach- 
crowded adj. 

xS6i MayhewAmm/. LahourWl. 184 Heisa*coach-body 
maker by business. x8oi W. Felton Carriages I. Introd. 
18 The present master *Coach-builders. Ibid. 20 The 
different branches appertaining to *Coach-building. 1835 
Mrs. Gaskell North 6- S. ii. The Germans were . . very 
respectable coach builders. 1783 Cowper Tiroc. 745 Some 
*coach-crowded door. 2736-7 Keysleds Trav. (1760) IV. 
412 Received at his ^'coach door by four gentlemen, two 
pages, and a harbinger. 1849 Southey Comm-pl. Bk. Ser. 

II. 639 Stags as *(k)ach-drawers. 1733 Johnson Pref., 
Compounded or double words I have seldom noted . . Of 
thieflike or ‘^coachdriver no notice was needed, because the 

P rimitives contain the meaning of the compounds. x8ox W. 

'ELTON Carriages I. Introd, 18 *Coach-hamess makers. 
1794 Httll Advert. 20 Sept. 4/1 Leather, per pound, Fine 
^Coach Hides i^if. 1663 Pefys Diary 14 June, 152. is to go 
for the *coach-hire for her. X711 Swift Lett. (1767) HI. 247 
Three shillings coach-hire to-day. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chttz. 
vii, I had no money for coach-hire. x6i6 Pasguil ^ Kath. 

III. 167 *Coach-Jades, and Dogs, are coupled still together. 
z3m Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. l iv. 60 The loyner Squirrel or 
old Grub.. the Fanes *Coach-makers. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 230, 1 was at half-a-dozen coadimakers’ yards. 
16x3 StowjEw^. Chron. Jas. I an. 1603. 867/2 They [coaches] 

f rew vsuall among the nobiIitie..and within twenty yeeres 
ecame a great trade of ^coach-making. x8ox W. Felton 
Carriages 1 . Introd. 17 The art of Coach-making. 1638 
Brome Antipodes tii. ii, Item, an Hlegy for Mistris Aider- 
woman Upon the death of one of her ’'Coach-mares. 1693 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2S43/4 "Coach-Painter in Ordinary to H.M. 
X709 Steele Tatter No. 144 1* 5 All the Coach-Makers and 
Coach-Painters in Town. xSaz in Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1885) 1 . 41 A common ^coach-passenger room. 1830 Gen. 
P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1 . 103 The shillings of which it 
is proposed to rob the '^coach-riding public. . the public may 
be robbed of a shilling in their coacu-riding, 1624 He'YWood 
Gunaik. 1. 30 These are sa'vd to be her *coach-steeds. 1838 
Dickens 0 . Twist xli. He hurried, .up the*coach-steps, and 
into the coach. 1840 — Old C. Shop xlviii, How are you 
Christopher? croaked the dwarf from the ’'coach-top. 

6. Special combinations. Ooaoli-book, the 
book in which passengers or parcels conveyed by 
a stage-coach are officially entered or ‘ booked ’ ; 
f coaoh-carriage, a coach : cf. coach-wagon j 
eoaoli-carver, one who does the carved work on 
a coach ; coach-clerk, a clerk at a coach-office ] 
'I' coach-cloak, a travelling cloak ; f coach- 
coffer = CoACH-BOX J ’|'ooaoh-companion=ir«7a<r^- 
fellow', coach-currier, one who supplies the 
leather fittings for a coach; coach-dinner, a 
dinner provided for travellers by stage-coach at 
appropriate stopping-places; coach-dog, a dog 
of Dalmatian breed, usually white spotted with 
black, kept to run in attendance on a carriage ; 
t coach-fellow, a horse yoked in the same carriage 
with another ; humorously of persons, a companion, 
mate ; coach-founder, one who makes the iron- 
work of a coach; f coach-glass, glass used for 
the windows of carnages ; coach-house, a build- 
ing or out-house for a coach or carriage ; coach- 
joiner, one who does the joiner-work of a carriage ; 
't' coach-leaves, folding blinds of a coach-window ; 
4 ooaoh-master, one who lets coaches or carriages 
for hire ; f coach-match, a chariot-race ; f coach- 
nave, the nave of a coach-wheel ; coach-office, 
an office where passengers and parcels are booked 
for a stage-coach; coaoh-paroel, a parcel con- 
veyed by coach ; t ooaoh-pole, the pole of a 
carriage ; coach-road, a road on which coaches 
run, especially one regularly traversed by mail- 
coaches; coach-roof, the top of a coach, or of 
the ' coach ’ in sense 2 ; coach-smithing, smith’s 
woik in connexion with a coach; coach-table 
(Mzut.), the table of the ‘ coach ' (sense 2 ) ; 
f coach-treate, see quot. ; coach-trimmer, one 
who prepares the lace, linings, and other trimmings 
for carriages; coach-wagon, transl. Ger. kutch- 
wagen, coach ; see the Etymology above ; ooach- 
way = coach-road ; alsothe part of a street or bridge 
on which vehicles run ; coach-wise adv., in the 
manner of a coach; coach-woman, a woman 
driving a coach ; f ooaoh-wright, a coach-builder. 
See alsoCoACH-BOXj-HOKaE, -hodsb, -man, etc. 

1679 Trials of Wahemmi, etc. 23, I went the fourth of 
September, as the ’’Coach Book will make it a;>pear. x688 
R. Holme Armoury in. 340/1 A '•’Coach Carriage, .ought 
to have but one Pole. 1723 Land, No. 6190/10 Thomas 

Nichols .. *Coach-Carver. •i%t3 Blackw. Mag, "EiLN . 316 
The most sensible remark . . was by a witness, a ’•coach- 
clerk. M03 Lond. Gaz. No. 4177 '4 A Cinnamon colour’d 
’’Coach Cloak lined with blue. x6x7 Markham Caval, v. 57 


He shall also haue euer in his ’’Coach-coffer, Hammer, 
Finsers, Wimble, Chessell, and Nayles. 1389 Pappe iu. 
Hatchet (1S44) 18 A notable “"coach companion for Martin, 
to drawe Diuinitie from the Colledger. 1^3 Talfouro 
V ac. Rambles I. 231 This, unlike the furtive ’’coach-dinners 
in England, had time to be eaten. X840 Marryat Olla 
Podr. X, The phaeton was followed by a . .*coach-dog. 1398 
Shaks. Merry IF. ii. it. 7 You, and your ^Coach-fellow 
Nim. 1607 TorsELL Fonr-f. Beasts (1673) 49 Holding heads 
together as if they were coach-fellows. xSoy Herscuel in 
Phil. Trans. XCVII. 228 A . , plate of ’’coach glass 17 inches 
long, and about 9 broad. Its thickness. .31 two-hundredths 
of an inch. 1679 Prance Narr. Pop. Plot 14 A long Entry 
leading into the upper Court by the ’’Coacb-Houses. 1820 
Southey Devil's IValk 8 A cottage with a double coach- 
house, A cottage of gentility. x8oo New Ann. Direct, ii 
Baker, Robert, ’•Coach-joiner and Trunk-maker. x6M B. 
JoNsoN New Inn ii. i. You must.. Drive in again, with the 
*coach-Ieaves put down. At the back gate. 2721 Lottd. 
Cos. No. 3923/4 William Ellis . . ’•Coach-master. 2836 E. 
Howard R. Reefer xviii, The glass coach drove up the 
inn-yard of some large coachmaster. 1647 R. Stafylton 
yiivenal 12 The Flaminian way. A high-way from Rome, 
where they used to ride their ^coach-matches. 1609 Hey- 
wooD Rape Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 174 To wash my ’•Coach- 
naves in my fathers blood. 1833 Marryat P. Simple iii, 
Two large blue posts at the door next the ’’coach-office. 
i86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xix, I also went to the coach- 
office and took my place. ^ z8xi Shelley in Hogg Life (1858) 

I. 423 A constant and animated correspondence of ’’coach- 
parcels. X773 Sheridan St. Pair, Day 1. ii, Such a thing 
. . as an old ’•coach-pole, or a spare bed-post. 17x5 Land. 
Gaz. No. 5331/^ Near me Post and ’•Coach Road. 1807 
Southey E^priellds Lett. (1814) III. 350 We took our 
seats on the ’•coach roof at five in the morning. xBSa 
HarpeFs Mag. Aug. 450/2 A shallow boat with raised 
coach roof. X883 Athemeum 21 July 62/3 A .. chapter, of 
practical value, on ’’coach-smithing. 1660 Fefys Diary 
(1828) I. 99 , 1 dined commander at tbe^Coach table to-day. 
16x7 Markham Caval. v. 54 The draught-breadthes or 
’’Coach treates, which extend from the breast of the Horse 
to the bridge-tree of the Coach, must bee of exceeding 
strong double leather. _ 1722 Sewel Mist. Qtteckers (1795) 1 . 

IV. 254 They were carried in a ’•coach-waggon to the water 
side. x6it Rich Honest. Age (1B44) 49 Some [women] will 
care little for going to Heauen, because there is no good 
••Coachway. 1735 J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 4 A Street 
or Coach-waY of eo Feet broad. .The Foot- way to be raised 
one Foot higher then the Coach-way. x866 Thoreau 
Yankee in Canada 1 . 4 Borne ’’coachwise along the spacious 
. .avenues. 1865 G. F. Berkeley Lik 4 r Recollect. II. 120 
A Coachman or ’•coachwoman of any sort. 2876 M. Collins 
Blacksmith 4 r S. I- 98 There have been coachwomen who 
could drive four-in-hand. 1587 J. Harmar tr. Beza's Semi. 
36.{ (T.) Built this coch by his trusty and faithful ’•coch- 
wnghts and carpenters. 

Coacll, V. tf, 5 b. ; cf. Ger. kutschen i 6 tli c.] 

1. trans. To convey in, seat in, provide with, a 
coach. Also^. 1 0bs. 

i6ia Dekker If it be not good, etc. Wks. 1B73 HI. 270 
Briw 'em all in coach’d, the gates are ivide enough, x6i6 
R. CT Times’ TFhis. 111. 1066 She must be coatcht, forsooth, 
and bravely ride. 1634 Trapf Comm, yob xxvi. g Christ 
was by a cloud coached up to heaven. Ibid. 2 Thess, i. 3 
Adversity hath whipt many a soul to heaven . . which other- 
wise pi (ferity had coached to hell. 1728 TorsDuneiad 
III. 291 'The needy poet sticks to all he meets J Coach'd, 
carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast. 2761 Brit. Mag. 

II, 598 The ladies being safely coached under the escorte of 
the lawyer, a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1839) 230 [He] 
goes coached to Satan’s ball. 

2. intr. To ride or drive in a coach. (Also to 
coach it.) colloq. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Genii. (1641) 302 This day you coach 
to the Exchange. ri63a_FuLLER in (Jutch Cell. Cur. I. 222 
All the Gentry coacht it up to the City. 1797 Month. 
Mag, IV. 134 To coach it thro’ the town. 2880 Webster 
Supp. 

t B. irans. To traverse in a coach. Ohs. 

1693 R. Gould Corruption of Times ii When he does 
Coach the Streets. 1803 Ami, Rev, III. 299 Splendour 
coaches the streets. 

3. University colloq., o\z. [see Coach 3 .] a. 
tram. To prepare (a candidate) for au examina- 
tion; to instruct in special subjects; to tutor; 
also, to train for an athletic contest, as a boat- 
race. 

2849 Thackeray Pendennis iii. He’s coaching me and 
some other men for the little go, 2867 Evenvig Standard 
Ii Feb., The crew being coached by Mr. F. Willan and 
l\Ir. G, Morrison, from the former gentleman's steamboat. 
x88i A ihenseuni N o. 2806 Ady t,, Students coached in Chem- 
istry, Botany, Materia Medica and Fhj'sics. 1887 Sir R. 
H. Roberts In the Shires ■viii. 128 These young ladies, al- 
though ably coached by their mother, had failed, etc. 
b. intr. "To ‘ read ’ or study with a ‘ coach 
X849 Thackeray Pendennis iii, Are you stopping at Bay- 
mouth ?. . I'mcoaching there. x8^ Oxford Tutor to Under- 
grad., ‘Would you like to coach Siis term, Mr. M.?’ 
Coa'di-box. [f Coach sh, + Box sb? 6 .] 

From the earlier guots. it would seem that box was here 
originally used in the sense ‘seated compaitment’, lather 
than applied to the recratacle under the driver's feet, as 
stated in the quot. from Chambers 1733 undei Box 6. 

The seat occupied by the driver of a coach. 

1632 Cleveland Poems 28 Resign thy Coach-box Twisse. 
x^o CoTTQtt Espermm m. xi. 560 They first pull’d him [the 
coachman] out of his Coach-box. 2728 'Vanbr & Cm, Prov, 
Hush. i. i, Doll puked a little with riding backward, so they 
hoisted her into the Coach-Box — And then her Stomach was 
easy. 2801 W. Felton Can iages 1 . 125 A handsome Coach- 
box is a great ornament to a Carriage. 2842 hlARRVAT 
Poacher xv. The guns were unstrapped from the back of 
the coach-box. 

attrih. 2703 Lond. Gaz, No, 4x77/4 A blue Furbelow 
Coach-Box Cloth. 
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CO-ADAMITE. 


Coacliee COachy. [f. Cdach sk In 2 and 
3 with a qiiasi-dimin. suiSx.] 
fl. Cochee. An early non-naturalized form of 
Coach q. v. Obs. 

2. Coaclm (koatjr). Some kind of caiiiage. 
?Obs, 

180X C. B, Bkowm in W. Dunlap Jf/t'M. 167 To hire a 
coachee to take us to Middletown. 1809 Ken dali. Trax>. 
1 . xH. 134 Two coaches, two phaetons, ten coachees, and 
three other four-wheeled carriages. 

3. Coachee, coachy A coachman, colloq. 

[Cf. cabby, bargee ; but also Magyar hecsi, Boh. 
hoc!, dial. Ger. kutscJie, in this sense.] 

1700 Southey Lett, (1856} 1 . 1 The name of Tom Lamb 
made the coachee my friend, c 1817 Hogg Tates iJj- Sb. III. 
296 Laughed at poor coaches predkament. 1864 Social 
Set Rev. 34 Coachy having lighted his large German pipe. 
1B73 T. Coopra Paradise Martyrs (18771 413 The dash 
Down hill and up, o' the mail.. to coachees chirrup. 

Coachiee ^ (kJatJt*]. nonce-'u/d. [f. Coach v. + 
-EE 1.] One who is ‘ coached ’ (see Coach o. 3 ). 

j 866 Load. Rev. 18 Aug. iSo/i The coach and the coachee 
can. .soothe their consciences by the reflection. 

Coaclier I.kdu‘tj 3 i), Also 6 coo]aer(e, [In 
sense i, a. F. cocker coachman (cf. also Ger. 
hutscher, i 6 th c.) ; in 2 , f. CoAcai sh. or®. 

+1. The driver of a co.ach ; a coachman, 
charioteer. Obs. 

1587 J. Hasmar tr. Bezds Semi. 375 <T.) His coche_ was 
plucKt in pieces by evil cochers. jAox R. Johnson Kin^d. 
jy Comuav. (1603J 90 The Hungarish horse . . are defective 
for service, other then for travaile ; to which the . . Almatn 
Coachers led, 1630 Coach-men] And them excellent. i6og 
Bible (Douay) i Rings xxii. 34 He said to his cochere : 
Turne thy hand. 

2. A coach-horse. 

1769 Public Advertiser as Sept. 3/3 A Bay Hoise. .fit for 
a (kacher. 1869 Daily Netus 7 Aug., A mare . . out of a 
carrier’s cart mare by a coacher. 

3. One who coaches (sense 3 ). 

Coachfal (kJn-tJTul), [f. Coach sb, + -pul.] 
As many as will fill a coach. 

1654 Gayton Pleasaut Notes tv. xv. 351 Matho, who was 
himselfe a Coach-full. 1717 Lady M. w. Montague Lett. 

I Apr., A coachful of attending damsels, a 184.3 Hood 
Storm ect Hastings ii, Each day pour'd in new coach-fulls 
of new cits. 

Coachfiiliiess. nonce~wd. State of being full 
of coaches. i8do [see Coachless]. 

Coacli-horse. 

1. A horse used for drawing a coach. 

1603 Narrative Ring's Entertaituneni (T.), They drew 
together like coach-horses. 1756-7 tr. ReyslePs Trav. (1760) 
I. ^ Switzerland that furnishes Lombardywith the best part 
of Its coach-horses. 

jfg. 1590 Marlowe and Pt. Tanihurl. iv. iii, To restrain 
These coltish coach-horse tongues from blasphemy. 1599 B. 
Tonson Cynthia’s Rev. iv. q ’Tis the swaggering coach- 
norse Anaides, that draws with him. 

2. Mtut. (See quot.) 

1867 SktskSoHoPs Word-b/t., Coach-Tiorses, the crew of 
the state barge ; usually fifteen selected men. 

Coa*cli-horser. itonce~wd. One who ‘ horses 
or provides horses for, stage-coaches. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xliii. The embarrassed coach-horser 
was ordered to be discharged forthwith. 

Coaching (koi-tjiq'), vhl. sb. [f. Coach ». + 
-IHO 1 .] The action of the verb Coach. 

1. Travelling by coach; the running or driving 
of coaches. Chiefly attrib. 

1863 Smiles Engineers HI. 172 Several coaching com- 

f antes were, .got up by innkeepers at Dailington. 1884 J. 

Iatton in Harpers Mag. Feb. 346/2 The . . inn of the old 
coaching days. i88j Mancli. Exam. 15 May 5/7 Coaching 
now thrives . . on some favourite routes in and out of London. 
2. University colloq., etc. Special tuition for an 
examination, or training for an athletic contest 
(see Coach sb. 3 , v. 3 ) ; special instruction. 

1S49 Thackeray Pendennis (1S71) sg Such a flat as not to 
know what coaching meant. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell Not ih ij- 
S. xlvi, The very^man to give Colthurst all the facts he 
wanted coaching in. 1889 Daily Nevus 29 Jan. 5/6 (.Boat 
Race) The Piesident superintended the coaching from 
horseback. 

3. Commercial slang. (Sec quot.) 
i866_ Travers' Circular 10 Feh. 107/a Coaching . . is the 
mischievous system of putting up to pretended auction 
goods for which the ownei hopes to realize fancy piices by 
the employment of fictitious biddeis. 

Coa'chless, a- rare. Withoitt coaches. Hence 

Coachlessness. 

1879 Daily Nevis 16 Apr. 2/2 Favourite routes which are 
at present coachless. z86o Dickkns Uncomm. Trav. xxii, 
iD.), The Dolphin's Head which everywhere expressed past 
coachfulness and present coachlessness. 

Coachlet. noiKe-xod. [f. Coach sb. -r -let, dim. 
suffix.] A small coach. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) HI. i. viii. 53 In my light 
little coachlet. 


Coachman (kdii'tjmffin). [f. Coach sb. + Man,] 
1. The man who drives a coach. 

*S79 Gosson Scb. Abuse (Arb.) 33 Caligula, .loued Prasi- 
nus the Cochman. 1589 Pottenkam Eng. Poesie in. .vx-ii. 
(Arb.) 266 Comming to salute the Queene . . he said to her 
Cochman, stay thy cart good fellow, stay thy cart, that I 
may speake to the Queene. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
SbiavtackiaWlc^ 197 A coach-man of a lord of parliament. 
i7ii_ Swift Lett. (1767) IH. i6r The dean . . sent me hi.s 
chariot, which has cost me two killings to the coachman. 


x8z8 Southey Allan Cwwinghant, With coachmen’s 
quarrels, and with footmen’s shouts. 1878 Sceii.v Stem 
III. 498 Calling him ‘ a good horse, but a bad coachman ’. 
•I* o. ^oet. A charioteer. Obs. 

1^3 Stanyhurst jEneis 11. (Arb.) sg Coachmen of oW of 
ALhilles. c 1611 Chapman //inzf xiit. 866 His coiichman led 
them to his lord. 

c. techn. The driver of a fire-engine. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 4/2 In securing a quick start a 
great responsibility rests upon the 'coachman*. 

2. Angling. A kind of artificial fly. 

Z839 in HoTUcuD Angler's Manual. i8^'Rlmhtc Encycl. 
Rural Sports 116a A mothlike artificial representation 
known in [Herefordshire] as Harding’s or the coachman's 
from a stage coach driver of that name who was an excel- 
lent fly fisher. 1867 P. Francis / 4 «i^//«^-vi. f 1880) 243 The 
Coachman . .is one of the best evening and night flies. 
Hence Coa'cluuanlike a,, Coa'chmanhood. 

1826 Miss 'UlntoB.ti Village Ser. ii. (1863) 320 A most 
magnificent coachmanlike wig. 2859 Sala Tzo. round CloLk 
(1861) 206 The mighty plush galUgaskins of coachmanhood. 

Coachmansliip (kJu-tJmajnJip). [f. Coach- 
man + -SHIP.] The perfoi'mance of a coachman ; 
skill in driving a coach. 

1778 G. Colmak Prose on Sev. Occas. (1787) III. 224 Their 
..skill in Coachmanship to show. 1785 Cowplr Tirot. 326 
His skill in coachmanship or driving chaise. 1843 Mrs. 
Rosier Rhone, Darro ^ G. I. 243 To think it incumbent 
upon him to display his best coachmanship. 

Coach-wheel. !• The wheel of a coach. 

1647 R. Stapylton J-tmenal 65 Prometheus.. stealing file 
from the suns coach-wheeles. 1B33 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 61 The former revolves on fts axle, 
in the usual manner of a coach-wheel. 

2. slang. A laige coin, as a crown, half-ciown, 
or dollar; =CAKr-WHEEL 2 . 

c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creai, CoacliJiuheel, Fere, Half a 
Crown ; Hind, A Crown. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet,, 
Coachauhecl, a dollar, or crown-piece. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Rookiaoedm. xiii. One quid, two coach-wheels, half a bull. 

3. To turn cocuh-vjheJs ; see Cam-wheel 3 . 

1663 Kingsley Water Bab. i 33 He could . . turn coach- 

wheels on his hands and feet ten times following. 

Coach- whee'ler. [f. prec. +-eb.] A maker 
of coach-wheels. 

1686 Land, Gas. Robert Cooper. . Coach-wheeler, 

Coa*dh-whip. * 

1. A whip used in driving a coach. 

1833 J. Rennie A Iph, Angling 65 The best lines . . run taper 
like me lash of a coach-whip. 

2. fig. A long thin strip ; _pl. shreds, tatters. 

1781 Archer in Naval Chron. XL 288 The Sails began to 

fly.. into coach whips. 

8 . Naut. ‘The pendant’ (Adm. Smyth). 

4. attrib., as coa'ch-whip bi'rd, snake (see quols.). 

*736 Mortimer in Phil, Trans. XXXIX. 256 The Coach- 

whip Snake; so called from its being very long and slender 
like a Coach-whip. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I, 219 The 
Coach whip snake, .is 6 or 7 feet long, and very slender and 
active. ^iM4 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Apr. 271/2 The ' coach- 
whip ' bird . . has a loud, full note, ending sharply like the 
ctaiik of a whip, 

Coacliy (koh'tji), a. colloq, [f. Coach sb. + -y.] 

1. Of a horse : Resembling a coach-horse, 

1870 Daily News 19 July 6 Colonel Wilson . . with his 
coachy Fenian, an indifferent mover and too lumpy to 
please. 1887 Sat, Rev. s Nov. 634 He [a horse] looks just 
a trifle ' coachy’ about the shoulders. 

2. Haviug to do with a coach, coach-driving. 
1882 Jessopp Arvady (1887) 73 A coachy Sisyphus, con- 
demned to everlasting alternations of being dropped and 
picked up again by an infernal chariot. 

Coacliy, sb . : see Coachee \ 
i* Coact, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. cocut-us, pa. pple. 
of coag^re, edgere ; see next.] 

Compelled, constrained, forced, a. of persons. 
c 1430 Lydg. Boclias ui. viL (1554) 79 a, They were coaclc 
after peace to seke, 1487 Neiuminster Cartul, (Suitees) 
263 Not coact nor constrayned. 

b. of things : Done under compulsion, forced. 
1610 Bp. Cahleton ^erisd, 119 The society ought not to 
be coact but voluntarie._^ 2^ Pagitt Christianogr. 1. ii. 
(1636J 85 For the conversion of these, .seemeth to he coact. 
Hence f Coactly aelv. 

1381 J. Bell N addon’s Ansvu. Osor, 166 b, Mans will .. 
woiketh voluntaryly, not coactly. 

Coact (k£j|£E'kt), V. [f. L. coact- ppl. stem of co- 
agere, cogere to diive together, collect, contiact, 
compel ; or, in pa. pple., f. prec. k -ED.] 
fl. trans. To compel, constrain, foice, coeice. 
Obs. exc. as in b. 

Grig, used only in pa, pple.=Cot.CT ppl. a. i. 
c 1400 Test. Love in. (1560) 295/1 Neyther is coacted ne 
constiayned, 1494 Fabyan v cxl. 124 They lost the field, 
and weie coaclyd to flee, 1570 Df/tru. Occur. (1833) 189 
Vncorapellit or coactit be ony maner of persone. 1651 
R aleigjis Ghost 242 Vertue coacted and forced, is not vertue. 
b. To exercise control upon. 

1855 Ess. Intuitive Morals 95 As this supeisensible world 
is the background and subsians of the phenomenal world, 
whose laws . . it coacls. 

1 2, To restrain, confine. Obs. rare. 

_ci520 State Lett, in Burnet Hist. Ref. II, 90 Not 
limited and coacted within any such bounds. 1529 Lynol- 
SAY Compl. Lyndesay 163 sail to no man be coactit. 

■f 3. To draw together, contiact ; to collect, con- 
centrate. Obs. rare. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man tv. 54 [The muscles] coact, and 
make straite the brest strongly, 1657 Tomlinson Renods 
Disp. 44 The virtue of the earth coacted into one plant. 


II. [f. Co--t-ACTO.] 

t4. To enact together with others. Obs. rare. 

1588 Allen Adman. 4 She enforced vniust lawes, partly 
made byhersupposedfaiher. .and paitely coacted by herself 
and her complices. 

5. intr. 'Po act togethei. lare. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. v. ii. 118 If I tell how these two 
did coact. 

+ Coa'cted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Coact v. + -ed i.] 
Compelled, enfoiced, compulsory. 

1563-87 Foxe .< 4 . lyM. (1596) 26/1 Bothmenand women they 
keep thorough coacted vowes from marrying. 1582-8 Hist. 
James VI (1804) 27 Be [=by] coactit consent of the captive 
Queene, 1644 Bp._ Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Rings v, 72 He 
professed his obedience, and that not. .a coacted one. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. v. (1656) 242 Thinking herself free from 
that uncomely kind of coacted marriage. 

Coa'ctiug. [see the vb.] fa. Compelling, 
constraining, etc. (oij.). b. Co-operating. 

a 1641 Bf. Mountagu A. ^ M. (1642) 411 Fatall coacting 
Necessity swayeth all. 1843 tr Custine’s Empire op Czar 

III. 53 The co-acting patience and address ofman and beast. 

Coactiou (k^ise'kjsn). Also 4-6 ooaccion. [a. 
F. coaction ( 14 th c.) in same sense, ad. L. coaction- 
em n. of action, f. coag^re, cogere : see Coaot.] 

I. 1. Compulsion, coiistiaint, coercion. (Very 

fiequent in c. ; now rare.) 

c 1400 Test. Love iii. (1560) 295/1 Coaccion, that is to 
sayne, constrainyng. i5a8TiNDALE/’Ar'/i^/p wicked Moon- 
mon Wks. I. 55 Of his own nature, without coactiou or 
compulsion of the law. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 

IV. viii. 367 The liberty of the Will, whereby it hath power 
to determin it self, and is free fiom all force and coaction. 
a 17H Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 360 To sin and err 
were I not free. All Duty would _ Co-action be. 1754 
Edwards Freed, Will i. § S Constraint . . otherwise called 
Force, Compulsion and Coactiou ; which is a Person’s 
being necessitated to do a thing contrary to his Will. 185a 
Bp. Forbes Ntcene Creed 51 The power of choice and-, 
absence of any extrinsic or intrinsic necessity or coaction. 

b. Control in the way of constraining. 

1833 Ess. Intuitive Morals 95 The Strength of the true 
self is acquired solely by its resistance and co-action of the 
gravitation of the lower nature. 

f o. Application of physical force. Obs. rare. 

163A Brereton Trav, (184^} 15 Gives motion unto this 
wheel without any great strain or coaction. 

1 2. Contraction, condensation. Obs. rare. 

163s N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. ii. ai The thickning. .of 
any body is made by addition and coaction of more parts 
into the same space, 

•j* 3. [tr. L. coactio^ Some disease of animals, 

*748 tr. Vegetius Distempers Horses 69 Coaction (or 
Constraint) is the NameofaPassion in Animals from which 
divers kinds of Sicknesses arise. 

II. [f. Co- + Action] (with hyphen). 

4. Action in concert, acting together. 

1625 Sir j. Stradling Div, Poems 57 When Beares and 
Woolues . . Assault your fouldes, By their vniust coaction. 
1697 J, Serjeant Solid Philos, irr The Co-aciion of 
Soul and Body. 1746 W. Horsley Fool (174B) I. 209 
Which inflames his Spirits beyond a regular Co-action 
with his natural Understanding. 1823 J. Badcock Dotn. 
Amusem. 33 The simultaneous co-action of different bodies 
of soldiery. 

Coactive (k^>,£e•ktiv), a, [f. L. type *coactTv-tis, 
f. coact- +-IVE. F. has coactif, -ive, in 14 th c.] 

1. Of the nature of force or compulsion; co- 
eicive, compulsory, (Qualifying /(Wer or the like j 
never persons. Frequent in 17 th c. ; now rare!) 

*605 T. Bell Motives cane. Romish Faith 2 The Pope 
hath no power coactiuepuer any King, ififs Jer. Taylor 
Episc. (1647) 91 A coactive, or coercitive jurisdiction. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 57 F 7, I do not see any coactive 
necessity that many shoula be without the conveniences of 
life.* x86s Posey Eiren. 78 'The coactive and usurped 
power of the Pope. 

fb. In passive sense: Of an enforced kind, 
compulsory, Ohs, 

1596 Bell Sury, Popery 1. 1. xvi, 64 Coactive fasting is. . 
by lepson pf famine, etc. 1636 Prvnne £/«Ws/t. T/wi. (i66i) 
35 His residence there was .. at his own pleasuie, not co- 
active. x66x UssHER Power Princes 1. (1683) 68 'They aie 
flee flom all coactive obedience to them. 

2. [f, Co- + Active.] Acting in conceit ; acting 
or taking place together, rare, 

1611 Shake. Wini, T. i. ii. 141 With what’s vnieall thou 
cnactiue art, and follow’st nothing. 184X-4 Emerson Ess. 
Ser. 11. ii. (1878) 62 The evolution was not from one cential 
point, but coactive from three or moie points. 

Hence Coactively adv., byway of compulsion. 

_ <xi64i Bp. Mountagu ^ 4 . ^ M. 410 Infoicing coactively, 
impelling violently all men. 1658 Bramhall Schisme 
Carded 177 (L.) All legislative, judiciary, and dispensative 
power, coactively, in the exteriour court of the church, over 
English subjects. 

t Coactivity. Obs. rare. [f. Co- + AcriviTV.] 

1. Action or activity in concert. 

1659 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 203 This Sympathy 
and Coactivity. 1662 — Philos, n‘'ritmgs(zjxz)Pref. Gen. 
14 Matter is, .destitute of vital Sympathy and Coactivity. 

2. Coactive quality ; compulsory chaiacler. 

x?^ Warburton Div. Legal. I. 243 The coactivity of 
Civn Laws and Religion. 

Co-actor : see Co-. 

Coad, obs. f. Cod sb!\ ; pa. pple. of CoE. 

Co-a'damite, a. [see Co- 2 .] Contempoiary 
with or besides Adam. 

1877 Shields Final Philos. 68 A theoiy o( co-adamite 
races. i88a Eucycl. Rel. R. II. X394 Some holding 

to a co-Adamite theory . . and others to the pre-Adamite. 
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Co-adaptatiou (koised^ept^-Jan). [f. Co- + 
Adaptation.] Adaptation of two or more things 
to each other, mutual adaptation. 

1803 Month. Maff. XVI. 12 We readily perceive their 
admirable co-adaptation. 1878 Darwin Orig. Spec., Hist. 
Sk. Introd. 17 N umerous and beautiful co-adaptations which 
we see throughout nature. 

Co-adapted (kJniadre-pted),/^.^^/^. and ppl.a. 
Adapted to each other, mutually adapted. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Auai. I. 556/1 Their cephalic arms being 
so co-adapted as to adhere by the mutual apposition of the 
suckers. 1885 Homilet. Rev. Aug. 106 Each massive wall, 
each bonded stone, each co-adapted part. 

Co-adjaceuce, -eixcy (kaa|ad2ii>'sens, -si), 
[f. Co- + Adjacence, -cy.J The quality or state 
of being coadjacent, contiguity ; spec, in Philos, a 
term for one of the Aristotelian laws of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, in which the principle of relation 
is that of contiguity. 

18^ Sir W. Hamilton in ReitPs IVks. goo/t The laws of 
Similarity and Contrast and the law of Coadjacency. 1850 
Pop. Encycl. (O.l, There are four modes of association, 
namely, by proximity in time, by similarity, by contrast, by 
coadjacence in space; or three, if proximity in time and 
coadjacence in .space be taken under one bead. 

Coadjacent (kJaiadg^'sent), a. nnd sb. [f. Co- 
+ Adjacent.] Adjacent to each other mutually, 
contiguous ; spec, in Philos., contiguous in thought : 
see prec. Also sb., Any object or idea so related 
to another. 

184a Sir VV. Hamilton in ReicCs Wks. iggfx Such parts 
may be either coadjacent in s^ace or coadjacent (coexistent 
or immediately consecutive) in time. Ibid. 897/1 These 
three laws . . are the law of Similars, the law of Contraries, 
and the law of Co-adjacents. Jbid, 899/2 Dog may suggest 
Wolf as its coadjacent. 

tCo-a'^Oiut. Ohs. [f. Co- + Adjoint.] 
One conjoined with others in any business ; a col- 
league. 

X689 Def. Liberty agsi. Tyrants 137 The faults of the 
principal Tutor ivho manages the Affairs aie justly im- 
puted to the Co-adjoynts in the Tutorship. 

t Coa'^iuuent. Obs. [f. Co- + Adjdment ; 
on type of^L. ^coadjhmmtum ; see note to Coad- 
JDTOE.] Mutual assistance. 

8 30 in Bailey [Jblii ; whence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

o-a^nst (kfla,ad3»‘st), V. [f. Co- + Adjust.] 
trails. To adjust mutually, fit to each other. 

a 1864 Webster cites Owen. 1876 Mivaht Lessons Hat. 
31 If our thoughts and feelings can be so coadjusted as to 
result in order and harmony. 

Hence Coadjnated ///. a,, Coadjustment. 

1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. nt. 125 The lines of frac- 
ture which remain between the coadjusted pieces of the 
skull. i8y6 Mivart Lessons Nat. 31 Every attempt at 
such coadjustment. 

Coa^jutant (kouiadjifi'tant, k0|se*dgi2«tant), a. 
and sb. [f. Co- + Adjutant ; on the type of an 
assumed L. *coadjnidni-em, pr. pple. of *coadjii- 
tare : see note to Coadjutor.] 

A. a(P. Helping another or others, co-operating. 
a 1708 J. Philips Cereaiia (R.'l, Tost By Thracius coad- 
jutant, and the roar Of loud Euroclydon's tumultuous gusts. 
1830 W. Phillips Mi. Sinai iit. 491 A thousand hands were 
coadjutant. 

B. sb. One who helps another, one of several 
mutual heljjers. | 

17*8 Pope Lett, in SvAfPs Whs, (X761) VIII. 260 The 
Dean tells me he is a coadjutant of that fool Smedley. I 
01x734 North Exam. (1740) 198 Oates or some of his coad- | 
jutants. 

Coa’djutator. rare. [cf. Adjutator.] = Co- 
adjutor. 

176a Smollett L. Greaves ii. (D.), I do purpose . . to act 
as a coadjutator to the law. 1881 Chr. World 446 a, A 
staff of unpaid co-adjutators. 

fCoadjute (kobiadgiji't), v. Obs. [f. Co- + 
Adjote V . ; on the type of an assumed L. *coadJii~ 
tare \ see note to Coadjutor.] To help in con- 
cert, co-operate helpfully, trails, and ivtr. Hence 
Coadjuting ppl. a. 

x6ia Drayton Poly-oli. iii, 48 Whereas those higher hills 
to view fair Tone that stand, Her coadjuting springs much 
more content behold. x6i8 T. Gainsford Perkin Warleck 
in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 74 For . . not coadjuting your 
king in his pet^ revenges upon France, _ 1624 Heywood 
Gimaik, t, 46 Coadjuting with the Seminarie and vitall 
powers of the sunne. 

So f Coadju'tement, + Coadjtt'tive a. 

1618 T, Gainsford Perkin Warbetp in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(^^ 793 ) 58 By the . , coadjutement of this duchess of Burgundy. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixvi. 101 A coadjutive cause. 
1660 Chas. IPs Escape in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 383 
Where human coadjutement . . bath been instrumental. 

Coa^utor (kpiadjJw'taiV Also 5 coadiu- 
towre, 6-7 ooadiutouT, -or, ooadjutour, 7 cO' 
aiutor, coajutor. [a. OF. coadjuteur (in Anglo- 
Fr, -our), ad. L. coadjutor, -orem, f. Co- + adjutor 
helper, agent-sb. f. adjuvare to help. The French 
derivation gave the accentuation coadjutor, which 
is used by Coleridge; but the poets generally, 
since 1600, appear to have coadjwtor, after 
Latin. 

No L, *coadJtivdre, or *coadjutdre is recorded, but in the 
mod. langs. words ha\ e been formed on these types, sug- 
gested by coadjutor. 1 


1 . One who works with and helps another ; a 
helper, assistant, fellow-helper. 

c s^^oPil^r. LyfManhode i. xxL (zB6g) 15 Minishes and 
serueres to him. .and coadiutowres. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. iW. 
de W. 1331) 19 The coadiutours and helpers of god. a 16x9 
Fotherby Atkeom. {1622} Pref. 5 Euery one a coadiutor to 
the worke of all the other. 1635 Quarles Embl., Hieroglyph 
iv. (1718) 329 Nature knows ner own perfection . . And she 
scorns a co-adjutor. 1741 Wahburton Div. Lcgat. II 33 
His Coadjutors, Counsellors and Instructors. X856 Froudl 
Hist. Eng._ 1. 299 In this undertaking she was speedily 
piovided with an efScient coadjutor. 

2 . spec. Peel. One appointed to assist a bishop 
or other ecclesiastic. 

A coadjutor is appointed as assistant and successor to an 
old and infirm bisliop ; and is thus distinct from a stiff rngan, 
who has charge of a definite portion of a large diocese. 

1549 Latimer Semt. bef. Edm. VI, v. (Arb.) 135 Saniuell 
. . sette hys twoo sonnes m offyee wyth hym, as hys suffra- 
ganes, and as hys Coadiutonres. Here I myght take occa- 
sion to treate what aide and impotente Byshoppes should 
do. a 1691 T. Bxrlow Rem. 11693) 161 For a Bishop to 
have a Co-adjutor, or (as the Statute calls him) a Suffragan 
to assist him. 1709 Steele Tatler No. lo r 9 The Arch- 
bishop of Saltzburg is dead, who is succeed^ by Count 
Harrach, formerly Bishop of Vienna, and for these last 
Three Yeai s Coadju tor to the said Archbishop. 1726 Aylipfe 
Parerg. i6z If a Minister . . becomes^ Dumb or Blind after 
Indu ction . . the Bishop . . shall allow him a Co-adjutor. X845 
Stephen Laws Eng. II. 669. x863_ Kirk Chas. Bold 

(1868) III. IV. X. 264 Coadjutor of the diocese of Grenoble. 

Coadjii'torsMp. [f. prec. -f - ship.] The office 
[ of a coadjutor ; helping co-operation. 

x668 Lonei. Goa. No. 243^ The Coadjutorship of Munster 
. .confirmed to Monsegnior Fuistemheig, Prince and Bishop 
of Faterburne ; who islikewise to succeed in the-Bi^opiick 
of Munster, L, N. Comvn Athei stone Priory I. 10 

His coadjutorship was sought for and given, on all sorts of 
occasions. X878 Seeley Stein II. 369 When Dalberg was 
as yet only a candidate for the Co-adjutorship. 
‘t'CoadjU'tory. rare. [aA. medL.L,. coadjntona 
(Dn Cange), f. coadjutor ; see -Y. Cf. F. coadjutor, 
-erie in same sense.] Peel. The office of a coad- 
jutor; coadjutorship. 

1616 Brent tr. Satpi's Council Trent (z6^6 ) bz Regresses, 
Accesses, and Coadjutories, and other devices used in the 
collation of Benefices, 2725 tr. Diipin’s Eccl. Hist. I. v. 112 
Of Cessions, Translations, and Coadjutories of Bishopricks. 

Coadjntress (IcniadsfjY-tres). [f. COitDJUTOR 

h-ES 3 : cf. next] =CoADJUTnix, 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1307 The furies, .that are 
the ministresses and coadjutresses of Justice. 1646 Earl 
Monmouth tr, Biondi's Ctv. Warres Eng. vi.-ix. 97 Her 
counsellour, and coadjutresse in that wickednesse. i860 
Freer Hist. Hen. IV, 1 . 1. iL 79 The young abbess elect, 
or coadjutress, of this convent. 
tCoa'd^utrice. Obs. [a. F. eoadjulrice coacl- 
jutrix (of a convent) : ad. i^med.)L. coadjfttrJc-em ; 
see next] =next. 

1348 Udall, etc. i'rvjrwLi’rtr'. Pref 15 b, Afeithfull andcon- 
tinuall coadjutrice, 158a N. T. (Rhem.) yohndve. 34 note. 
The Church who is Christs spouse and coadiutrice. 1756-7 
tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760I IV. 471 Her eldest daughter is 
coadjutrice at Remiremont. 

Coadjutrix (k0|adgfr7'triks). [Latin fern, of 
coadjutor, used in med. or mod.L. ; see -tbix.] A 
female coadjutor or helper. 

1646 Earl Monmouth tr. Biottdi’s Civ. Warres Eng. 
vi.-ix. 11^ Eliraheth the chiefe agent, and her mother, .her 
co-adjutruc. 1670 Cotton Espernon il yi. 260 Hm, who . . 
had with the late King been a Coadjutrix in raising it [the 
kingdom] to that degree of height and reputation, a 17^7 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (zSiij) 1. xi, 335 The coadjutrix 
soon replaced her instructress. 18^ Thackeray Eng. 
Hum. IIS The novels of Swift's coadjutrix, Mrs. Manley. 

b. Peel. A woman appoint^ as assistant and 
successor to an abbess. 

1725 tr. Diipin's Eccl. Hist. I. in. x. 153 [The Abbess's] 
Resignation was not received but her Sister was made Co- 
adjutiTX to her. 18x3 Mary A Schimmelpenninck tr. 
Laneelofs Tour Alet 19s This lady took her as coadjutrix 
in the direction of the monastery of Port Royal. 

Hence GoadjutxizsMp. 

1837 Foreign Q. Rev. XIX. 103 Aurora of KUnIgsmaik 
failed of the coadjutrixship and consequent succession. 

Coadjuvancy (koite'dgi^vansi). rare. [f. as 
next. : see -anot.] Coadjuvant quality or action ; 
co-operating assistance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. n. i. 54 Some concur- 
rence or coadjavancy. 18^ Lingham Science Taste Con- 
clus. 250 The efficaciousness of State coadjuvancy. 
Coa^uvaut (koise'dgfr^vant), a. and sb. [After 
F, coadjuvaatt (and prob. med,L. coadjuvant-evi), 
f. assumed L, *coadjuvdre ; see Co^vDJlixoR,] 

A. adj. Assisting, helpful. ? Obs. 

A 1625 Bovs Whs. (1629) 223 Coadjuuant one to another. 

B. sb. Med. An ingredient that assists the 
operation of the main m^icinal agent. 

X864 in Webster. 

So Coadjttvate ». = Coadju'I?e ; Coadjuvation.^ 
x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Defetxe 217 That faith onely iusti-' 
fieth, no workes coadiuuating. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Coadiuvate, to help or assist together, 1875 H. J. Cole- 
ridge Preaching of Beatitudes 254 These fruits he [Sir 
Bernadine] calls . . ‘ coadjuvation’ or active assistance. 

Co-adratuister, co-admit; see Co-. 
Coadnate (kuite'dn^t), a. Bot. [f. Co- -i- Ad- 
NATE.] = Connate. 

x866 Treas. Bot., Coadnate, the same as Connate. 1882 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Coadnate, the same as Adnate. Coadnate 
Leaves, leaves consisting of leaflets united at the base. 


Coadore (koaiado-*'.:'), V. [ad. late 'L.coculdrare, 
f. CO +addrdre to adore.] To adore conjointly 
{•with). 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 48 The more vn- 
capable a thing is of worship in it selfe . . the more fit to be 
coadored with Christ, 1630 Prynne Lame Giits 32 Tho-ie 
. . ivhich did coadore the humanity of our Saviour witli Ins 
Deity. * 1711 Ken ChristopkilYoot. Wks. 1721 1 . 483 Tliy 
Loves, Great Trine, I co-adore. 

Hence '{* Coadoxa'tioii. 

1637 Gillpspie Eng. Pop. Cerent, in. iv. 56 Kneeling in 
the act of receiving the Sacrament . . wanteth nothing to 
make up Idolatrous coadoration or relative worahip. 

t Coads, iiit. Obs. Also codes, [app. an altered 
or ‘ minced’ adjuiation : cf, ccod ! gads ! oils! etc.] 
An obsolete ejaculation of surprise. Also f Coads- 
nigs. 

1590 Three Lords ij- Ladies Lotid. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 
399 Coads, gaffer! were you not a mealman once? 1608 
Middleton Trjck to Catch ii. i, Coads-ni^ ; I was nevei 
so disgraced since the hour my mother whipt me. a 16x1 
Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. i. ii. Hark, haik ! there, theie ! 
so, so ! Codes, codes ! 

Coadunate {ko\!»'dUaxet\ a. PJiys. and Bot. 
[ad. L. coadundt-its pa. pple. of coaduncire : see 
next.] Joined together; congenitally united. 

x83p-47 Todd Cycl. Altai, III. 329/2 The . . coadunate 
conmtion of the second and third digits. x866 Treas. 
Bot., Coadunate, the same as Connate. 1882 Syd, Soc, 
Lex,, Coadunate, clustered; joined together. 

Coadunate (ktijce'diimfift), v. [f. L. coadundt-, 
ppl. stem of coadiindre, f. co- -b adfindre ; see Co- 
and Adunate.] trails. To join together into one, 
to unite, combine. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 81 Wheiein were admirably 
coadunated the nine Helliconian Ladies. 1657 To.mlinson 
Renotis Disp. 694 Lithargie . . thus coadunated is more 
Desiccative, x8^ De Quincey Temperance Movem. Wits. 
XII. x6S The two states are coadunated. 

Coadunation (kt^ise-dum^'Jan). [ad. L. coadil- 
iidtibn-em, f. coadfmdre ; see prec.] The action of 
joining or state of being joined together into one. 

1558 Forrest Grysilde Sec. (1875) 100 Oure heauynlye 
coadunation. 1612 Woodall Smg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 
Coadunation (sometimes termed oy the name of a more 
excellent species. Coagulation) isaperfect and skilful work- 
ing, whereby disagreeing things are united. 1642 Jer. 
Taylor Episc. (1647) 126 Those relations of luutuall depetid- 
ance which Christ hath made for the coadunation [some edd. 
coadunition] of all the parts of it. x8^ Cdl. Manning 
Unity of Ch, 306 An incorporation and co-adunation of 
body, soul, and spirit, which transcends the sense and 
understanding. 

Coa'dunative, a. [f. L. coadfmat- (see 
above) -b -IVB.] Having the attribute of com- 
bining in one. Hence Ooa'dunatively adv., by 
way of coadunation. 

iB.. Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 197 Interpenetmtively, as 
two globules of quicksilver, and co-adunatively. 
t Coadimite, v. Obs. rare—\ [c£ Adunite,] 
trails. To unite together ; = Coadunate. 

So Coadunition. 

1642 [see Coadunation]. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot ii. ii. 
105 Contracted and coadunited. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. I. iii. 84 The coadunition of several particles endued 
with contrary, .qualities, 

Co-adTe'XLturey »• [Co- i.] To venture 
together (with) ; to share in a venture. So Coad- 
ve'ntnxe a joint adventitre; Co-adve‘ntuxer. 

1642 Howell Far. Trav. vii. (Arh.) 40 To co-adventure 
and put in his Stake with the Marchant. c 1645 — Lett, 
(1650) I. 395 A worthy Captain . . who was a co-adventurer 
in that expedition. 1847 C. G. Addison Contracts i. i, 
(18S3) 103 Shareholdets in mining companies carried on on the 
cost-book principle are co-adventurers together. Ibid. ir. I'i. 
(1883) 830 The number of subscribers, or co-adjutots, or 
co-adventmers in the project. 1864 Webster, Coadventure, 
an adventure in which two or more ate sharets. 

Co-adviee : see Co- 3 a. 

Cosa- : see Coe-. 

Coafer, obs. form of Coefeb. 
Co-affivmai'tion. [Co- 3 a.] Conjoint affirma- 
tion of two or more. 

1865 Grote Plaiol, i. 32 The coincidence or co-affirmation 
of contraries. 

i* Co-afforest, w. Obs. [Co- i.] traits. 
To afforest as an addition to an existing forest. 

c 164s Howell Lett. (z688) IV. 455 Flenry [the Second] 
did co-afibrest much Laud. 

Coafoay : see Cofeoy. 

t CO‘%’£fedy a. Obs. rare. [f. Co- 3 + Aged.] Of 
the same age, coeval. 

1577 Hanmer Auc. EccL Hist. (1619) 234 Together with 
his co-aged companions. 

Co-agency (kaict-ds&si). [Co- 3 a.] Joint 
ox combined agency. 

x6ii W. ScLATERJCVy (1629) 335 My coagencie and assent. 
X710 W. Hume Sacred Succession 251 In which coagencies 
. . if any one of the ordaining bishops act with competent 
authority, the ordination is good. iSoi Fuseu Lect, on 
Art iii. (1848) 409 An effect derived fiom a cause . . whose 
union or co-agency imply in themselves no absurdity. 1838 
De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks, i86a XIV, 21 Solitude., 
acting as a co-agency with unresisted grief. 

Co-a^exit (ki?|^-d3ent), sb. and a. [Co- 3 b.] 
sb. Joint agent. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. vi. § 11 God the giver of 
grace.. which he alone worketh, without either instiument 
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or co-agent. 1603 Dravton Bar. H'nn v. xxxl, The crew 
of ribalds. .With their coagents. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) IL 193 In the character of a co-agent or partner. 
sS^ J. Martineau Studies Christianity 152 [Jesus] . . the 
spontaneous co-agent of a Divine intent. 

adj. Acting together wiih. 
c 1850 Dc Quincey, Coagent with. (F. Hall.) 

+ Coagitate, O. obs, [ad, late L. coagitdf-, 
ppl. stem otcoagifdre to shake together.] To shake 
or mix together. Hence f Coa^ta'tiou. Obs. 
i54§ Ravno!.]) Byrth Mmikynde so By dayly & longe 
coagitation. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Coagitate, to move 
or stir together. Hence in Bailey, etc. 1741 T. Francklin 
Cicero's Nat. Gods 11. 173 The Air . . drawn into the Lungs, 
receives Heat . . by the Coagitation of the Lungs. 

Co-a'gitator. [Co- 3 b.] Fellow-agitator ; 
t fellow-agent (see Agmatob i), 

1683 E. Hooker P-i-eJi Pordage’s Mystic Div. 63 To mingl 
with them and becom their Coadjutors and Coi^itators. 
Coaganent (kOfSegme-nt), V. ? Obs. [ad. L. co- 
agmmt-are to stick together, cement, connect, f. 
coagmmt-tim a joining, f. co-agere, cohere i see 
-MBKT. ‘ Only the participle found in use ’ (J.V] 
tram. To cement or join together, to stick together. 

i6cg Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 1359 The same seemeth 
to be composed and coagTuented . . of five other worlds. 
1657 Tomlinson Renods Bis/.sg^ Cathartical Powdeis . . 
are usually coagmented into. .Electuaries. 1665 Gl.anvil 
Seeps. Set. XX. 128 Had 'the world been coagmented from 
that supposed fortuitous jumble. 1728 Earberv tr. Btir- 
7 tefs St. Dead 1 . 193 Articulately jointed, and commented 
together. 1862 Wiseman in Sai. Rev. 273 The Church., 
coagmented and cemented by the precious Blood. 

t Coa'gmentate, v- [f- as prec. + -ate 3.] 

1. tratis. =CoAGMEiiT. (Found only in 
Coagmeutated.) 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 429 This frame thus coag- 
mentated and distinguished foi the seraice of the soule. 

1637 Tomlinson Renods Disf. 438 Coagmentated .sand. 

1638 W, Burton Itin. Anton. 193 The cement consisting of 
Lime, sand and pebles, so coagmentated, that, etc. 2664 

H. More Mysi. Jniq. 318. 

2. intr. To slick together like cemented parts, 

1578 Banister Hist. Mani. g The same Sutura Sagittalis, 

where they mutually coagmentate. 

t Coagmeuta-tion. Obs. [ad. L. coagments- 
iion^em, f. coagmentarex see Coagment.] 

1. The action of cementing or joining together, 
or State of being cemented or joined together,* 
junction, concretion, lit. and Jig. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 7 The biayne Is more safe, 
by the inseparahle coagmentation of the Bones. 1636 B. 
JONSOH Discov. (164x1 lat The well-joyning, cementing and 
coagmentation of words. 1631 Baxter Inf, Bapt. 319 Nor 
are we m^e one Individual with ChrisL nor coi^oyned by 
aiw Physical to - agmentation. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1^3) 236 Their Coagmentation, joynting or compacting 
into Order. 

2. concr. A mass formed by this action. 

1678 CuDWORTK Iniell. Syst. 73 All Concretions and Co- 
agmentations of Matter. 1684 tr. Bonets Merc. Campit. 
III. 36 Gravelly coagmentations and not flinty. 

t CoagULe'Utatiire, a. Obs, [f. L. coagmtntdt- 
(see above) + -IVB.] That has the property of 
coagmenling. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu A. j- M. 41X Coequall with God . . 
as a part coagmentative of the whole entire Universe. 

Oo-agonlze, co-agrioxtlturist, etc. : see Co-. 
Coagula'bility (koiseigiTilabWiti). [f. next; 
see -ITT.] Quali^ of being coagulable; capacity 
of coagulating. 

*793 T. Beddoes Calculus, ^c. 2x8 The coagulability of 
fluids, 187s H. Wood Therap, (1879) 132 When turpentine 
is given in toxic doses to lahhits it increases the coagula- 
bility of the blood. 

Coagulable (kO|se-gi;aab'l), a. [f. on L. type 
*coagiudbilis, f. codguldrt : see -BtE.] That can 
be coagulated ; capable of coagulation. Ctragul- 
able lymph : the fibrin of the blood (Majme). 

*6^2 Frotch Yorksh. SPa vi. 59 It contains a saline acid 
spirit, which IS the onely thing coagulable in it. x6to 
Sloane in Phil. Trans. XXI. 131 A limpid thick Serum, as 
whites of Eggs . .coagulable into the like Substance by heat. 
178a E, Gray in Med. Comtmtn. 1 . 22 The blood . . had the 
coagulable lymph separated, forming what is called a bu% 
surface. 18x9 Children CAem, Anal. 304 Albumen, .diluted 
with a laig-e quantity of water, .ceases to be coagulable, 

Coaguant (knisegh^^t). [ad, L. coagulant- 
em, pr. pple. of codgul&re to Coagulate ; (or a. 
F. coagulant) see -ant ^.] A coagulating agent, 
as rennet, 

1770 Hewson in Phil. Trans. LX. 379 The air is a strong 
coagulent of the blood. x 9 AiGenil, Mag. July 100 Attempts 
to supersede the animal coagulant by using vegetable and 
mineral acids, alum, etc,, have failed. 

Coagulate (^\is:^il\R),ppl. a. lObs. [ad. L. 
codguldt-tts, pa. pple. of codguldre ; see next.] 

1. as adj. Coagulated, clotted ; congealed. 
ei^ Chaucer CAatt. Yejn, Prol, ^ T. 258 Combust 
matiers, and Coagulat. 1584 R* Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. 

I. 294. i6oa Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 484 O're-sued with coagu- 
late gore. _ 1697 Phil. Trans. iClX. 372 Coagulate and 
mammy juiTOS. 1843 J. H. Newman Ess, Miracles 191 
Blood, which had become coagulate, 

•t‘2. ^ppl. a. a. Concreted, 'compact'; b. Joined 
together in a mass. Obs. 

2610 Healey St.Attg. Citie ofGod’^oa [%iirtts] coagulate 
of the most subtile parts of ayre. lUd. 417 The body 
consists of parts, .combined and coagulate in one. 


Coagnlate (knim-^'ia^it), v. [f, prec. ppl. a. 
or its Latin source; see -ate 3 5. Fr.had coaguler 
in 14 th c. (Littre), whence earlier Eng. Co- 

AGTILE,] 

1. trans. To convert (certain fluids, as blood, 
milk, albumen, etc.) into a soft solid mass, as by 
chemical action, heat, exposuie to air, etc. ; to 
curdle, clot, congeal. 

^ 1611 CoTGR., Coaguler, to coagulate; curd, or congeale 
into a curd. 1616 in Bullokar. 1668 Wilicins Real Char. 
80 [Bedstraw] used in some places to coagulate Milk. 1793 
Home in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 17 Attempts to coagulate 
the cells of the vitreous humour. 1831 !R. Knox Cloqiiefs 
Atiat. 2 Albumen . . is coa^lated by heat, alcohol and the 
stronger acids. *877 M. Foster Te.vi-Bh. Pkys. i. i. 18 
Serum deprived of its flbrinoplastin, and hydrocele fluid 
deprived of its fibi inogen, have lost all power of coagulating 
each other. 

•|‘b. To deposit in a solid foim from solution; 
to crystallize. Obs. 

1603 Timme Quersit. L v. ao The niteius [salt] . . which is 
there coagulated or congealed. 

2. a. To form (anything plastic) into a solidified 
cake or mass ; to form as a mass. lit. & fig. ? Ohs, 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter i. 4 This monster is not co- 
agulated all at once. 1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 11. (1S51I 42 
A mere ague-cake coagulated of a certaine Fevei they 
have, c 1643 Howell Left. (2630) ll. 40 Venus . . was got 
and coagulated of that foam, Rav Creation ii. (1704) 
360 There ate who say that . . Frop that appear . . after a 
shower are_. . coagulated of a certain kind of Bust commixt 
..with Rain-water. 

b. To cause to stick together into a mass. 
xdia Donne Pseudo-martyr 373 Repentance, and Re- 
mission of sinnes., are that Doctrine vhich coagulates and 
gathers the Church into a body, and makes it Catholique. 
i66j Phil. Trans. 1 . 29 By compounding and coagulating 
seveial Salts together. 1671 J. Webster Me/allogr, iii. 46 
Coagulating (or as Avicen learnedly speaketh) conglutinat- 
ing the small sandy particles together. 1843 (IIarlyle Past 
4r Pr,^ (1838) 103 Coag^ilated into a mere hoof. 

3. intr. of albuminous fluids: To become con- 
verted into a soft solid mass ; to curdle, clot, con- 
geal, ‘ set ’. 

x6q6 Surtlet Country Famte 91 Such milke . . shall be 
put in vessels for to coagulate and tume to curds. 1667 
Phil. Trans. II. 430 The blood . . began to coagulate in 
the Vein. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. B8/2 White of egg, 
when heated to about 130° coagulates. 1S48 (^artenter 
Anim, Phys. 26 Albumen may also be made to coagulate 
. , by the action of acida 
•|*b. To condense as vapour. Obs. rare, 

Compl, Scot. vi. (1872) 38 Ane exalatione of humid 
vapours . . ascendis in the sycond regione of the ayr, quhar 
that it coagulates in ane thik clud, 1636 J. Serjeant tr. 
T. Whitis Peripatet. Inst. 132 If they . . aie coagulated 
into bigger paits, they become Water. 

+ c. To solidify by evaporation ; to crystallize. 
(Said of liquid containing solid matter in solution, 
or of the solid matter deposited.) Obs. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. vi. 93 Salt Water mixt 
with fresh will more easily coagulate and congeale into 
salt. x686 tr. Lemerfs Chym, i. xvL {ed. 3) 364 If there 
should be too much [water] the salt would oe weakned . , 
and not able to coagulate. 17x3 Derham Phys. Theol. 64 
foot-note, The Water falling from the upper Farts of the 
Cave, .the Drops coagulating presently into Stones, 

4. To stick or run together into lumps. 

1669 WoRUDCE Syst. Agric, (1681) 315 If Ashes coagulate 
or grow m lumps. 

Hence Coagulating vbl. sb. mi ppl. a. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylva (1677} § 781 The Mulberry-leaf, , hath 
coagulating virtue, which inroissateth the Dew. 1732 
ARBOTHNOTi?«*r ^i?*Vr332 Caustic, astringent and co- 
amilating Particles. 187a Huxley Phys. iii. 68 If blood- 
plasma be prevented from coagulating by cold. 
Coa^pulated (kiijee gi^aftted), ppl. a. Curdled, 
congealed, clotted, etc. (See the verb.) 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter ii. 13 It was strange that 
the iraole flesh should he one coagulated ulcer. 1636 H. 
More A^itid, A th. xii. (x66a) 123 That the Bodies of Devils, 
being nothing but coagulated Aire, should be cold, as well as 
coagulated Water, which is Snow or Ice. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim, ^ Min. 64 It dissolveth coagulated blond in the 
lungs. >764 Harmcr Observ, x. iv. 133 Baskets of coagu- 
lated milk . . such sort of cheese is used in the East at this 
time, 1848 Carpenter ^.. 4 Phys, 26 No trace of organ- 
ization can be detected in coagulated albumen, 
Coagnlatiou (koiaegi^^/Gn). [a. F. coagula- 
tion (i 5th c. in Littrd) or its source L. codgula- 
tion-em (Pliny), f. codguld-re to Coagulate.] 

1. The action or process of coagulating (as it 
takes place in albumen, blood, milk, etc.) ; clotting, 
curdling, 'setting*. 

Jx4y7 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. v. (1652) 63 Coagala- 
tion IS noe forme substantial!, But onlie passion of things 
materiall. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iv. 82 There 
will ensue a coagulation, like that of whites of egges. 1804 
Abernethy Sut^. Obs, 119 The closure of the artery above 
.by the coagulation of the blood. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Coagti- 
laium, term applied to that setting, solidifleation, or con- 
version into a tremulous jelly-like substance, which occurs 
in various animal and vegetable fluids shortly after being 
shed, and exposed to ordinary temperature, 
h. concr. A coagulated mass. 

1683 Robinson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 13B Volatile alkalies 
'ri . blood from coagulations. 1727 Bradley Fatn. 
Diet, S.V. Acid, If the Acid is weak, the Coaj^ation will 
only acquire a soft Consistence, as it happens in Milk 
curdled with the Rennet. 

2. More generally. *{■ a. Solidification by evapo- 


I ration ; deposition of solid matter from solution, 
as in crystallization. Obs. 

1605 Timme Quersit. ii. i. xoa Admirable things, .are to be 
discerned .. in the preparation [of salt].. so great vaiiety 
^ of colouis, or the coagulations when the spirit returneth 
into the body, 164X French Distill, i. (1631) 9 Coagula- 
tion, is the 1 educing of any liquid thing to a thicker sub- 
stance by evaporating the humdity. 1666 Phil. Trans. I. 
29 Dissolutions and Coagulations of several Crystallizing 
Salts. *7x8 J. Ciiamberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) II. xiin 
§ II A Precipitation or Coagulation. 

t b. Condensation (of vapour, etc.). Obs. 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst, Agric, xiv, § i (1681) 292 The same 
density or coagulation of the Air represents the Matutine or 
Vespertine Sun or Moon laiger unto our sight than at other 
times. 1794 G. Adam-S Nat. Exp. Philos. IV. Iii. 452 So 
extraordinary a coagulation and congelation in the watery 
clouds. 

*1* c. Coagulated or solidified state. Obs. 

_ 1677 Hale Print. Orig, Man. 208 The Water . . mingled 
it self., with the supeificies of the 'Terrestrial sediment.. so 
far as it could pierce, until it were excluded by the denser 
coagulation of the Earth. 

3. Tke act or piocess of forming or uniting into 
amass; concretion, cohesion. 

i6io Healev St. Aug. Citie of God xi. v. (1620) 39X Hee 
[Epicurus] makes all fiis worlds of the casnall coagulation 
of atomes. 1730 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Ernies 23 Inducing 
the form of the stone by the help of terrestrial coagulation. 

162a T. Scott Belg. Pismire 28 Not that heereby I intend 
to disparage the Nobilitie . . but rather to preserve it intiie 
fiom mixture and coagulation. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold II. 
IV. ii. 230 Everywheie but in France the process of coagula- 
tion was. .locally confined, 

o. concr, A mass formed by concretion. 

1664 Evelyn Diary (1837) I. 40a It looked like a fungus. . 
yet was a concretion, or coagulation, of some other matter. 
fig. ,1863 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. (1877) 218 A .. co- 
agulation of phenomena which may be called feelings, 

Coaif Illative (yOiSS-gUUMv), a. [f. L. co- 
agulat- ppl, stem of coaguldre (see prec.) + -IVB.] 

1. Having the property of producing coagulation. 
1603 Timme Quersit. iii. 132 These doe auaile . . to extin- 
guish feauers. .by their coagulatiue vertue, <11691 Boyle 
Whs. I. 423 (R.) A salt . , which seemed to have in it a 
coagulative power, in reference to common water. 

2. Having the property of coagulating 
inclined to coagulate or ‘ set ’. 

1676 Phil, Trans. 614 The fire . . from Cold and Co- 
agulative, changes it into Caustique and Resolutive. 16^ 
ts. Bonet's Merc, Compii, xvi. 347 The (^landulous bumoui 
. .falls into a coagulative disposition with the Serum, 

Coagulator (kOiae’gWle'tai). [Agent-sb. in 
Latin form, f. coaguldre : see -OB.] That which 
coagulates. 

1603 Timme Quersit. ni, 157 Sal-armoniac [is] a coagu- 
lator and a dissoluer. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 265 
Coagulators of the Humours. *872 Huxley Phys, iii. 69 
Globulin, added., to serous effusion, is a coagulator of that 
effusion, giving rise to the development of fibrin in it. 

Coa'gulatory, a. rare. [f. as prec. + - oey.] 
= Coagulative i- 

<21691 Boyle Whs. V. 87 (R.) A specific medicine may . . 
destroy their coagulatory or other effects. 

_t Coa’^lOj V. Obs. [a. F. coagtile-r, ad. L, co- 
dguld-re^ An earlier equivalent of Coagulate, 
inlr. and trans. 

CZ400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. <76 pe dew of heuen . . fallez 
on )je herbes, and >are it coagules and waxes white. 1490 
Caxton xxii. 83 To sette to gycler and to coagule 

alle natures for generacyon. 1349 Compl. Scot, vi. 67 
Hemp, that coagulis the nux of the sparme. 

Coagnline (Iwite’gialin). Trade name of a 
kind ot cement. 

186B MoT-nifig Star 6 Mar., Coaguline, the new trans- 
parent cement. 

^g. x88g S<U, Rev. 14 Nov. 6m The unity of the Liberal 
party had a little more coaguline applied to its rather 
numerous doubtful points, 

II Coagulum. (keiise'giz^l&m), PI. coagula. 
[L, codgulum means of coagulation, rennet, a sb. 
of dim, form ; from co-agere to cause to run to- 
gether, f. Co- -H agPre to impel.] 

't' 1. A substance that coagulates a liquid (ysp. 
milk) ; rennet, Obs, 

1638 Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyrns Wks. II, 533 The fourth 
[stomach] the seat of the Coa^lum or Runnet. 167a Phil. 
Trans, VIII. 4068 Niter is. -the natural coagulum of water. 
* 7*3 Eattd. 4- Country Brevj. iv. (ed. a) 282 They introduce 
a Lentor or Coagulum into the Blood, and impede, .its doe 
Circulation. 

2. A mass of coagulated matter, a clot of blood. 
1638 R. Franck North, Me7>u (1621) 214 The formation 
of frost or__any such like coagulum. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plmiis I. vii. § 16 Filled with a most transparent liquor 
. . I have observed it to turn, upon boyling, into a tender 
white Coagulum. *767 Gooch Treat, WbuTtds I. 177 
Coagula of blood, formed several inches mp the arteries, 
ry7r Watson in Phil. Tra/is. LXI. 214 Saturated solu- 
tions of salts, .forming thick coagulnms upon the least 
motion. 2874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 16 One very 
important end which the fibrine serves is the formation of 
coagula at the orifice of wounded vessels. 

b. That part of the blood which coagulates; 
the clot. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s CAem, 11 , 369 If the coagulum of 
blood he brought into contact with oxygen, the latter is ab- 
sorbed. 18x3 J, Thomson Led, hfiam. 216 Is the co. 
agulum ever absorbed while the serum remains unabsorbed 7 
1885 Landois & Stirling Text-Bk. Physiol. I. 40. 
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c, fig. An agglutination. 

1845 Caklyle Cromwell (1871) IV. s6o Such a Coagulum 
of Jargon. 

Co-aid: see Co- 3 a, b. 

II Coaita (kJ-aita-). Also quata. [Tupi coatd, 
cttatdf coaita. = Red-faced Spider-monkey. The 
erroneous spelling coaiii has led to confusion with 
the coaii, a very different animal.] 

The Red-faced Spider-monkey (fiieles fanisctis) 
found in the woods of tropical South America, 
about 18 inches long, covered with long coarse 
hair of a glossy black. Also applied to other 
species of Atehs. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, II. 370 The coaitl [ed. i86a coati] 
may be distinguished by having no thumb. 1796 Stedman 
Suruumt II. xvi. to A large company of quatas. .one of the 
most remarkable species of monkies in the world. 1834 
Penny Cycl. II. 547/r The Quata or as the French write it, 
coaita. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xx. 271 The 
coaita. 18^ Bates Nat. AtnasoTisyx.. s66 , 1 had not before 
met with the White-whiskered Coaita, or spider-monkey. 
Coaiti, erroneous form of Coati, and Co-vita. 
Coalutor, coajutor, obs. if. Coadjutoe. 

Coalc (kJnkl, sb. [Possibly represents ONF. 
*coque = Fr. cache. It. cocca notch : cf. Cock w., 
also Cauking, all referring to the fitting of a 
projection into a notch, indentation, or hollow.] 

1 . A tabular projection left on the face of a scarfed 
timber, to fit into a recess in the face of another 
which is to be joined to it, so as to prevent slip- 
ping and make a stronger joint ; especially used in 
the making of masts of several pieces. By the 
Thames shipbuilders called ‘table’, the operation 
being ‘ tabling ? Ohs. 

1794 Rigging <$• Seamanship I. 4 Conks are oblong ridges 
left on the surface of different pieces of made-masts by 
cutting away the wood round them; the intermediate part 
is called the plain. . . . Coak and plain is when a coA is 
formed, and a plain surface follows between that and the 
next. Running coaks are coaks continued the whole length 
along the middle . . Chain coaks are formed one at the end 
of the other on the opposite sides of the middle-line. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Cooking, Coaks, or dowels, 
are fitted into the beams and knees of vessels, to prevent 
their slipping. 

1 2 . A turned piece of hard wood received into 
both timbers for the same purpose as in i ; a 
dowel. Obs. 

eiSgS Archil, Soc. Diet. C. 107 Coak, a term applied to a 
wood pin. 1874 Knight Diet. Mechanics. 

8. A small triangular or square piece of brass in- 
serted into the wooden sheave of a block, to afford 
a stronger socket for the pin. Sometimes more 
loosely applied to the circular ' bush ’ used with a 
metal sheave. Also called cock : see Cock ri.l 17. 

sS6a Totten cited by Web.stcr (1864). 1889 F. Scrutton 
{in letter'), ' Coak’ as the bush of the sheave of a block, is 
stilly a living word on the Thames; it is however old- 
fashioned, and is being superseded by ‘ bush ’. 

Coak (ktmk), V. [cf. prec., and Cock ».] 

1 . trans. To join by the aid of coaks. 

1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 4 CoaMng is uniting two 
or more pieces together, in the middle, by small tabular 
pieces, formed from the solid of one mece and sunk ex- 
actly the same in the other. 1869 Sir £. 'S.ee'o Shipbuild. 
xiv. 259 To make it [lower mast] up of several pieces which 
are Coaked and bolted to each other, and bound together 
by numerous iron hoops. I 

b. intr. for rejl. 

1794 Rigging, etc, I. s The pieces coak or table together. 
Coak, obs. form of Coke. 

Coakel, variant of Cockle a stove. 

Coaks, var. of Cokes, Obs,, a simpleton. 

Coal (kdul), sb. Forms: 1-5001, 2-80010,4 
kole, 4-6 ooole, (5-6 Sc. coyll(e, coil(l, ooUe), 
6-7 coale, 6- coal. [OE. col neut. corresp. to 
OHG. chal n., chelo m. (MHG. kol m,, n., kole m. 
sometimes fem., mod.Ger. kohle fem.), MDu. cole, 
(Du. hoot) S; MLG. kole, kale f., (LG. kal^, 
OFris. kole, coele, (WFris. koal, Satl. kdle, Wang. 
hulle, EFris. kole, kol{e, kAbfi) ; ON. kol neut,, 
(Norw. Sw. kol, Dan. htl). 

Fick compares ^\a:.jyar,jval, to glow, y/iyw/glow, cor-“ 
resp. to Aryan root *gwer.{l\, giuor-{l), gur-(l)', whence 
guro', gulo', would be represented by OTeut, *kola\'] 

1 . A piece of carbon |;lowiiig without flame. 
(Now arch, or blending with 4, 5.) 

cSzj Vesp. Psalter cxix. 4 Strelas maehtge scearpe mid 
colum tolesendes. C897 K. /Elfreo Gregory’s Past. vii. 49 
Surh Sa colu Sms alteres.^ 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 6762 
pair hertes sal bryn with-in als a cole. _ c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxxi, 142 A maner of tree . . pat, if a man brynne it 
and couer he coles heroff with aschez, hai will hald in quikk 
a twelfmonth [Cf. Chaucer Parsoris T. p 477]. C1430 
Hymns Virg. {1867) 23 Loue is better han ]>e cole, 1481 
Caxton Reynard kxx. (Arb.) 78 They retche not whos[e] 
hows brenneth, so that they may warme them by the 
coles. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 11546) Hij, 
The coles can not be in the embres withoute sparkes. a 168a 
SirT. Browne Tracts 58 The coals of Juniper raked up will 
keep a glowing Fire for the ^ace of a year. lyit Addison 
&ect. No. x6o T 4 A Piece of Flesh broiled on the Coals. 1B42 
TENmsas St. Simon Stylites 166 On the coals I lay, A ves- 
sel full of sin ; all hell beneath Made me boil over, _<»i864 
Hawthorne Mother Rigfyls Pipe i, A coal for my pipe ! 
b. In this sense often defined by some addition, 
VoL. 11 . 


coals of fire, burning, hot, live, quick coal{s. Hence 
in later times liable to be understood in senses 4, 5. 

eSas Vesp. Psalter cxxxlx. iz FallaS ofer hie colu fyres. 
ciooo Sax. Leechd. II, 124 Wi)> deawwyrme, stseppe on 
hat cql, cele mid waetre. a 134a Hampole Psalter xvii. 14 
Haghil & coles of fire. 1340 Ayeni, 205 A quic col beminde 
ope ane hyeape of dyade coles. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 86 
Cole of lyre, brynnynge, pruna, 1526 Piigr. Per/, iW. de 
W. 1531) 135 Compelled to walke vpon y-'hote coles. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, iii. vi. izoltis like a coale of fire, some- 
times plew, and sometimes red. x6xi Bible Isa. vi. 6 
One of the Seraphims . . hauing a line-cole [X38a Wyclip a 
cole ; Co vERD. hote colej in his hand. Z719 Dc Toe Crusoe 
(1840) I. ix 146 The fire-wood was burnt, .into embers, or 
live coals, xS66 Kingsley Herevi. xviii. 229 One man can 
put the live coal in a right place. 

t c. The glowing portion of a match. Obs. 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. IVeapo/u 18 If the touch powder 
bee not drie it taketh no fire, how good soever the cole of 
the match be. Ibid. 21 b. If the same matches . . have re- 
ceived outwardlie anie wett or moisture, then the coalss 
doo bume inward, leaving a beard outward. 

+ 2. Apiece of burnt wood, etc., that still retains 
sufficient carbon to be capable of further combus- 
tion without flame ; a charred remnant ; a cinder. 

Sometimes defined as dead, cold, black, quenched coal. Cf, 
black as a coal in xo, 

fSas Vesp. Psalter 's.'ra. ^ Coin onelde sind from h[i]m. 
CIOOO iELFRic Horn, n, ^6 (Bosw.) Da twegen drymen 
wiudon awende to cola gehenyssum. a 1300 R. £. Psalter 
xvii, 9 Koles ba.t ware doun-falland Kindled ere of him 
glouand. c 1340 Cursor M. 11S62 iTrin ) Heroude . . he 
steeb his leches deed as cole. 14x3 Lydg. Piigr. Sowle it. 
Iviii. I1859) 56 Thenne woldest thou nought haue despysed 
me as ashes, but parauenture called me blacke forbient 
coles, c 1440 Prom/ Parv, 87 Cole qwenchyd, carbo, 1S70 
'Lr:,xittsManip.z6o/aiA.co\eco\A,carbo. x6ix Shaks. lVtnt. 
T. V, i. 68 Starres, Starres, And all eyes else, dead coales. 

tb. This passed into the sense of ‘cinder, ashes ’, 
as the result or residue of combustion. Cf. Cikdeb. 

cxiM Lamb. Horn. 27 Ane berninde glede fiet hine at for- 
bemaS burnt to cole, c 1350 IVill. Paleme 4367 To cold 
coles sene schat be brent. C1403 Maundev. ix, (1839) lox 
He schall fynde with in hem [apples of Sodom] coles and 
cyndres [Rojrb. teat xii. 51 aschez and poudre and coles ; 
Fr. eendres], c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 34a Sex fyngre 
thicke a fioore therof thou pave With lyme and as^es 
mixt with cole and sandes. 13W Falscr. 20B/2 Coles snche 
as he gyven in tenebre weke, ^orendoru, 1607 Shaks. Cor, 
IV. vi. 137 If he could burne vs all into one coale, We haue 
deseru'd it. 1663 G. Havers 5 /V T. Roe's Voy, E. Ind. 342 
They set her on fire to make her a Coal, rather than we 
should make her a Prize. 

3 . fig. from I and 2. 

XS77 Harrison England ii. ix. (1877) i. 206 They onelie 
kinale coales of contention. 1393 Shaks. P'en. gAd. 387 
Affection is a coale that must be coold. 1395 — yehn v. ii. 
83 Your breath first kindled the dead coale of warres. 1633 
G. Herbert Temple, Employment ii, Man is no starre, but 
a quick coal of mortall nre. 1684 Baxter Par, Congyeg. 
26 00 do the Sons of the Coal, the superconformists more 
fiercely revile me. 

+ 4 . Fuel prepared from wood by a process of 
smothered combustion or ‘dry distillation' whereby 
the volatile constituents are driven off, and the sub- 
stance reduced to more or less pure carbon ; Chab- 
coAL. Used in//., or as a collective sing. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 2366 Maklan an eorS-hus And dude ber-inne 
muche col & clades inowe. ciyro Seyre /nlitsn 162 in 
yvliana. He let make of wode and col a strong fur and 
good, c 1330 Will, Paleme 2520 Choliers bat cayreden col 
come here bi-.side. <41400 Isnmbras 427 Appone a horse 
that coles broghte. 1363 T. Gale Whs. Chtrurg. (1586) 66 
The vsuall gun pouder. .made of Sulphure, Saltpeeter and 
Coale. x3^ R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. i. 295 Fiers 
. . of cole, composed spedallie of beech, 1638 Coke On 
Liti. 53 h, Turning of trees to coles for fuell, when there is 
sufficient dead wood, is waste, 1^3 Walton Angler ii. 

58 Let him [a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing- 
dish with wood coles, zytg Dc Foe Crusoe (1840} I. xii. 209, 

1 contrived to burn some wood . • till it became chark, or 
dry coal. 1799 G. Smith Labor. I. 8 That the coals be of 
lime tree. x86a Bartlett Diet, Amer,, Coal, the English 
generally use the plural coals and we as geneially use the 
singular collectively. Coals with us may mean charcoal, in 
England, never. 

fb. A piece of charcoal. Obs, 

1386 Chaucer Chan, Yem, Prol, If T, 607 This false 
chanoun. .Out of his bosom took a bechen cole. 

'fo. Charcoal used for writing or drawing; 
hence a charcoal pencil. Also attrib. 

CX449 Pecock R n.v. 166 Write sum. .carect with cole 
or chalk in the wal. 1390 Davidson Reply Bcpicroft in 
Wadr. Soc, Misc. 508 It hath pleased his Majestic . . to 
note it with a coal.. in the margent of Bancroft's book. 
1674 Grew Anat, Plants in.v, vii. §3 It maketh an ex- 
cellent Coal for Painters scrlbets. 18x7 J. Scott Paris 
Revisit. 2x7 Delineated on the wall, .in coal outline. 1833 
Carlyle Let. in Life in London 1 . 40 All these coal-marks 
of yours shall be duly conridered. 

5 , A mineral, solid, hard, opaque, black, or 
blackish, found in seams or strata in, the earth, and 
largely used as fuel ; it consists of carbonized veget- 
able matter deposited in former epochs of the 
world's history. 

According to the degree of carbonization, coal is divided 
into three principal kinds, anthracite or glance coal, 
black or bituminous coal, and brvwn coal or limite, in each 
of which again various qualities are distinguished. 

a. with qualification (to distingnisli it from prec. 
sense) : as digged, earth, pit, sea, stone coal, etc. 

ic 1336 Newminster Chartnl, (Surtees) 55 Et ad carbonem 
marls capiendum, etc.] xv^Cliarter Hen. III,vxArchseol. 
Mlicma (x88o) VIII. 17a note, Secole Ian' extra Neugat’ in 


subnrbio London. 1489 Caxton Fayics of A. 11, xxvi. 139, 
52 chaldernes of see colys. 1538 Leland I tin. V, 102 
Though betwixt Cawoode and Rotlieram be good Plenti of 
Wood, yet the People burne much Yerth Cole. 1333 Eden 
Treat. Neiue If id. (Arb.) 25 {Digged Cole) They digge out 
of the mountaynes a certayne kmde of blacke stone whiche 
burne in the fyre like coles, 1539 Mohwyng Evonym. 64 
Such coales as are digged out of the ground are condemned 
bicause of their foule smell. 1378 Petition Breoeers Co, to 
Q. Eliz, in Nature XXVI, 569 Hersealfe greatley greved 
and anoyed with the taste and smoke of the sea cooles. 
1616 in Entick London II. 47 Coals, called stone-coals, pit- 
coals, earth-coals. 1631 Jobden Nat, Bathes x. (16691 qx 
Many have propounded the melting of it [iron] with stone- 
coal, but perhaps they have failed in their projects. cz6Bz 
in Nature XXVI. 620 A new way of makeing pitch and 
tarre out of pit coale. 1720 Lond. Gaz, No. 3856/3 Smelt- 
ing down Lead with Fit-Coal and Sea-Coal. i8oj Southey 
Espriellds Lett. I. 12 They burn earth-coal everywhere. 

b. without qualification. (This is now the 
ordinary sense.) Used as collective siiig,, and in//. ; 
the latter now less usual, and said only of coal in 
pieces for burning. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Roll^ 1 . 399 (Matzn.) Col groweh 
ynder lond, la^ — Barth. De P. R. x. iv, {i4gs) 376 (jole 
is fyre in erthly substaunce and trowbly and boystous 
matere. ^ i6a8 Coke On Litt. 53 b, Mines of metall, coale, 
or the like, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. laa It imports 
Newcastle coal. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 341 
The liquor produced by the distillation of coal, i^a Rus- 
kin Munera P. (18&0) 34 The question of equivalence, .how 
much coal in return for so much iron. zS^ Page Adv. 
Texi-bk. Geol. xiv. 250 Valuable beds of coal. 

1347 Nevmiinsier Cartul. (Surtees) 311 A Myne of Colies. 
1363 Ac. Acts Q. Mary (1597) c. 84 That na coales be had 
furtn of th e Realme, 1603 Camden Rem. i Rich in minerall 
of coles, tinne, lead. IM7 Primatt City C, Build, 26 
There doth j’et remain great quantities of Coles in the 
Earth. ai6Sj Petty Pol. Arith. (x6go) 99 Coals .. wera 
heretofore seldom used in Chambers, as now they are. 1785 
Franklin Wis. (1840) VI. 523 The inhabitants of London 
imve had no general pestilential disorder since the general 
use of coals, 1833 Edin. Rev. LVII. 79 The increased 
revenue from the tran'mort of coals is very remarkable. 
1870 E. Peacock Raf Skirl, III. 03 When about half the 
heap of coals had been removed. [In dial, use, in the sing. 
a coal= ‘ a piece of coal ‘ he threw a large coal at him ’.] 

c. with defining attribute indicating the quality, 
place whence obtained, or any other characteristic. 
See in their alphabetical places Bbqwk COA.L, 
Caknel C., Cheeby C., Pabbot C., etc. 

1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 156 Take three parts of the 
best New-castle coals. 1673 A. Walker Lees Lachrymaus 
25 A rude Pencil would have painted it with stagnant colours, 
or a Scotch coal. X777 SncRtOAN Trip Sca^, iii, iii, Get 
a Scotch coal fire in the parlour. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. II. 468 The fire or seeing coal (so called from the light 
it gives). X833 Anderson in Pharmac. fml, XIII. xaa 
Bituminous coal is divided into cbeny coals, splint coals, 
caking coals, and gas coal or cannel. 1888 J, Prestwich 
Geol. II. 93 Bituminous or Caking Coal. 
t6. The charred residue left in a retort after 
distillation. Obs. 

zSoz Med. fnil, V, 468. 1801 T. Thomson Chem. 11 . 363 
When tannin is distilled . . there comes over also some em- 
pyreumatic oil, and a voluminous coal remains behind. 1828 
Webster, In the language of chimists, any substance con- 
taining oil, which has been exposed to afire in a close vessel, 
so that its volatile matter is expelled, and it can sustain a 
red heat without further decomposition. 

i*?. a. [after L. carbo, carbunculns, Fr. charhonl\ 

A carbuncle, b, A black crust or core in a boil. 

1663 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 4 Boyls or inflam- 
mations about the groin . . which if they break, contain a 
black crust or coal within them. i6yi Salmon Syn. Med. 
III. Ixxvii. 675 CarbuncuIuSf a burning Coal. Anoint the 
top of it -with Butter of Antimony. 

II. In phrases, etc. 

8. Black coal, Black-coal, occurs in various 
senses: fa. Charcoal, as opposed to ivhite-coal (= 
wood), tb. Charcoal as a means of making a 
black mark; hence, a mark of censure, c. One 
of the three main kinds of pit-coal; see 5. d, 
ificl), a fine sort of cannel coal or jet used by car- 
penters and masons to mark on wood and stone- 
1384 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 34 Then must he with 
the blacke Coole of his censure condemne those men. 1389 
Pasqvills Ret, B iij. He giues the Eng Hshe a dash ouer the 
face with a blacke coale, and saith: Traisire Aftglei. x6>jz 
Sir C. Wyvill Triple Crown 70 But for this, Fnar Pedro 
has mark'd them with the black coal of parcel Hereste. 1674 
Ray Smelting Silver 113 The Oare is melted with black 
and white Coal : i. e. With Choi coal and wood slit into small 
pieces. 1840 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 3x9 Black coal is the 
substance which is commonly applied to the purposes of 
fuel. 187s Ure Diet, Arts I, 356 Black coal, slate coal, 
cannel coal, and foliated coal, were so called by Jameson 
and other mineralogists of his day. 

'I' 0 . Precious coals ! an obsolete exclamation. 

1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 80 When Roysters ruffle 
not aboue their rule. Nor colour crafte, by swearing precious 
coles. 1399 Chayman Hum. Dayes Myrth Plays 1873 1 . 77 
Gods precious coles tis he ! x6o6 Heywood 2«rf Pt. If You 
Knenn not me, etc. Wks. 1874 I. 281 Precious cole, here's 
a knave round with me, 

10 . Phrase as black as a coal, with its variants, 
goes back to OE. times, and appears to have 
originally belonged to a ; but it is now usually 
associated with 5. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 332 Wyl eft oJj hast hit sie swa 
hicce swa molcen and swa aweart swa col. c 1323 E. B, 
Alia. P. B. 456 He watz colored as Jiecole, corby al vntrwe. 
c X340 Cursor M, 22489 (Edinb.) pe stemes . . sal baf tint pair 
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liht, and worde al blak sum anicol. ex^Se Ttnoniley JMyst. 
Creatic (18361 4 Now ar we waxen bla]e as any coylle. 
c *4*9 Caxton Sonnes Aymon u 60 The kynge . . loked 
erymly and fyersly in liis vysage for grete wrath, and becam 
blacke as a cole. (X1533LD £BSMERS^/f»0M xliv. j47 As 
blacke as a cole. x6ix Bible Lament. Iv, 8 Their visage is 
blacker than a cole. 

11. To heap (cast, gather) coa/s of fire on the head 
(see Rom. xii. 20 ) : to produce remorse by requit- 
ing evil with good. To blow the coals ; to fan the 
flames of passion, etc. : cf. Blow v. 17 b. To 
blow hot coals ; to rage fiercely. To stir coals : to 
excite strife or ill-feeling. A cold coal to blow at : 
a hopeless task to perform. 

*377 Lasgl. P. pi. B. xin. X44 To louye. .pine enemye in 
al wyse euene forth with Jii-selue, Cast coles on his hed. 
X526-34 Tihdale Rom. xii. so In so doynge that shall heape 
coles of f^e on his heed. 1542 Udall Erasm. Afioph. 
344 b, After soche sorce did he vpbraid to the people their 
rashe and vnaduised stieryng of coles, and arisynges to 
warre. 1589 K. Harvey PL Perc. 7 Doe good against 
euill : and heape boat burning coales ypon his head. 16x6 
SuRFL. & Markh. Country Fami 334 Notwithstanding that 
they [the (Bee) kings] moue no warre, nor stirre vp anie 
coales amongst the young swarmed brood, c 1626 Dick of 
Devon 1. ii. in Bullen O. PL II. 13 Spaines anger never blew 
hott coales indeed Till in Queene Klizabeths Haigne. 1638 
Sanderson Serm. II. 109 Blow the coal of contention to 
m^e it blaze afresh xyoS M. BRUCEZecL 33 (Jam.) Ifl had 
no more to look to hut j-our reports, I would have a cold 
coal to blow at. 1732 Berkeley AlcipAr. 11. § 23 Blowing 
the Coals between polemical Divines. X753 Smollett Ct. 
Fathom ( 1784) 129A By these means he blew the coals of 
her jealousy. i8t6 Scott Old Mori, ini, ‘Aweel,’ said 
Cuddle. . ' 1 see but ae gate for 't, and that 's a cauld coal 
to blaw at, niither 

12. To car>y or bear coals : to do dirty or de- 
grading work, to submit to humiliation or insult. 
To haul, call fetch, ^ bring) over the coals-, to 
call to account and convict, to reprimand, call to 
task: originally in reference to the treatment of 
heretics. 

1522 Skelton Wks. (ed. Dyce) II. 34 Wyll ye here no coles t 
iS 86 J. Hooker Gira/d. Irel. in Uolinshtd II. 103/1 This 
gentleman was. .one that in an upright quarell would beare 
no coles. 1592 Shaks. Rom, 4- Jnl. 1. i. i A my word wee’l 
not carry coales. 1603 H. Crosse Verities Comnrw, (1878) 
15 For now if one . . will carrie coales, and meekly suffer 
rebuke, he is noted of cowardize. x63|8 H. Shirley Mart, 
Soldiern. i. in Bullen O. PL 1 . 192, 1 can carry anything 
but Blowes, Coles, m.y Drink, and. .the tongue of a Scould. 
a tk&z B. Wkichcqte Serm., Those who are sensible that 
they carry coals, and are fall of ill will. 

1365 Cdl. Allen in Fulke Confut, (157?) 372 S. Augustine, 
that knewe best how to fetche an heretike ouer the coles. 
1580 G. Gilpin {tiile\. The Bee hiue of the Komische 
Churche. .Wherein, both the Catholic Religion is substan- 
tially confirmeih and the Heretikes finely fetcht ouer the 
coales. 1589 Marprel. Epit, C ifl b. Let vs here how you 
fetch your brethren ouer the coales with your next reason. 
*777 *• Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. 35 (Jam,] But 
time that tries such proticks past. Brought me out o'er the 
coals fu' fast. X832 Marryat N. Forster xiii. Lest he 
should be ' hauled over the coals ’ by the Admiralty. X884 
H. D. Traill Nesu Lucian 213 Your magistrates . . vastly 
needed a call over the coals. 

13. To carry coals to Newcastle : to take a thing 
to where it is naturally plentiful 3 to do what is 
absurdly superfluous. 

[z6a6 Heywood and pt. Tfyou know not me Wks. 1874 I. 
259 As common as coales from Newcastle.] a 1661 Fuller 
IVoriliies, Northttmhrld. 302 To carry Coals to Newcastle, 
that is to do what was done before ; or to busy one's .self in 
a needless imployment. x66i Graunt Bills Mortality Ded. 
Ld. Truro, I should (according to our English Proverb) . . 
but carry Coals to Newcastle, c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Coals to Newcastle, when the Drawer carries away 
any Wine in the Pot or Bottle. 1822 Scott Let. Joanna 
Baillie xo Feb. in Lockhart, It would be sending coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance, not to mention salt to Dysart. 
x88g Boston (Mass.) JrnL 24 Dec. 73 It would be like ex- 
porting coals to Newcastle. 

111. Attrib. and Comb, (almost exclusively in 
the current sense 5 ). 

14. attrib. or adj. Of or pertaining to coal. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. SnppL s.v. Coal, The coal countries. 

sjga L Anderson (title). Observations on the Effects of 
C^al I)uty upon the remote and thinly peopled coasts of 
Britain. x88a Pall Mall G. i July 6/1 The coal lands owned 
by the company. _i884 Ibid. 8 Jan. 9/2 Works for the com- 
pressing of coal briquettes. liul. 14 Aug. 1/2 At the present 
day speed, armament, and coal capacity are eve^thing. 
x888 Liid. 30 Oct. la/x The coal famine with which London 
was threatened when we last wrote on the coal crisis. 

15. General combinations; a. attributive, as 
coal-agetd, -ashes, -coke, -district, -heap, -merchant, 
-monger, -salesman, -trade-, coal-laden adj. ; (em- 
ployed in the working, carriage, storing, etc . of coal), 
as coal-ax, -barge, -htnk, -carriage, -cart, -cellar, 
-chute, -creel (Sc.), -delf, -depdt, -fleet, -hammer, 
-hold, -place, -.shed, -ship, -slwvel, -sieve, -smack, 
-tongs, -trough, -wagon, -wharf, etc. 3 (of coal in 
its geological character), as coal-basin, -deposit, 
-flora, -formation, -rock, -strata, -vein', b. objective 
(and obj. genit.), as coal-bearer, -boring, -cutter 
(machine), -cutting, -getter, -getting, -hewer, 
-measurer, producing, etc. 3 e. similative, as coal- 
blue, -dark adjs. 3 d. parasynthetic, as coal-eyed, 
-faced adjs. 

, x6S7 Austen Fruit Trees i. 71 Put in sand or *co]e ashes 
nr any stuffe that is barren, 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic 


X. 254 Having rubbed his fingers with coal-ashes to keep 
them from slipping. 1837 Lockhart Scott iii. The maid 
servant, .struck her mistress to death with a *coal axe. 1827 
in Hone Every-Day Bk. II. 1040 The *coal-barge on the 
opposite shore. 1854 F. Bakewell Geol. 367 The occur- 
ence of this airangemeot of strata has caused the term *' coal 
basin ’ to be applied to a confined district of coal. x66x in 
Beveridge Hist. Cnlross Town Records, Margaret Wilson 
*coal-bearer. X799 Act 39 Geo, III, & 56 Preamb., _Many 
Colliers, Coalbeareis and Salters were bound for life to, 
and transfemble with, the Collieries and Salt works. x86i 
Dasent Burnt Njal I. ^ In rodied the ’'coal-blue sea, 1887 
Morris Odyss. iii. 200 The wind and the water bore their 
coal-blue prows. 1867 Morning Star 22 Nov. She stayed 
at St. Thomas, resolving rather to delay a day or so than 
come away with her '’coal-bunks half filled. 1772 Ann, 
Reg., Mr, Moore's new-invented ’'coal-carriage, the wheels 
of which are 15 feet high. X839 Boston Herald 17 Dec. 1^6 
His horse shied at a ’'coal-cart. 1838 Dickens O, Twist li, 
He was keeping it [his birthday] in the *coal-celIar. X846 
Greener Set. Gunnery roi The adoption of *coal-coke was 
a matter of necessi^. CX423 Wvntoun Cm;;, viii. xxxviii. 
51 A payr of ’'Coil Crellis. *871-3 Tram. Avier. Inst. 
Mining Engineers 1 . 23 (., 4 rf;Vil?) The Monitor ’"Coal-cutter. 
x866 Jevons Coal Question 60 The new *coal-cutting 
machines. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 145 Through 
the ’‘coal-dark underground. 1733 Derby Mercury II. 
*733 To bo ktt, a very good "coal-delph. 18S3 Science 
I. 114 The small areal surface occupied by the ’’coal- 
deposits of France. x86i Tvlor Analmac iv. 87 In ’’coal- 
and iron-districts in England. 1398 Rowlands Betraying 
Christ 25 Wrap me from eies *cole-fac’d eternall night, 1710 
Loud. Gas. No. 4720/a Our ’'Coal Fleet waits only a fair 
Wind to set sail. 1^3 Geikie Gt. Ice Age App. 479 In the 
swamps within, the ’’coal-flora flourished. 18^ Lvell and 
Visit II.S. II. 299 Composed of strata of the ’'coal formation. 
1888 Pall MM G. 30 Oct. 12/1 Many non-producers who 
share in the rise in wages besides the *coal-getter. 1883-4 
Trans. N. Engl. Inst. Mining^ Engineers XXXIII. 37 
(Article) The Harwell Mechanical coal-getter. 1869-70 
Ibid. XIX. 239 Jones' ’’coal getting machine. 1873 P'cess 
Alice Mem. (18S4) 340 The town grows so, and is all rail- 
road and ’’coal-heaps. 1887 Monthly Chron. (Newc.) 1 . 111 
(Article) Notable ’’Coal-hewers. 1839 Pari. Report Steam 
Vessel Accid. 74 Neither the hunkers nor the '^coal-hold 
were cleared out so often as they should be. 1878 F. Wil- 
liams MidL Railzu. 603 ’’Coal-laden trucks block up the 
siding. Coal-laden trains are groaning and grunting hither 
and thither. 1720 Loud. Gas. Na 5880/6 John Hall, ’’Coal- 
measurer. 1677 Patent ag Cltas. II in Brand Newcastle 
(1789) II. 668 The society of *coaIe merchants tradeing to 
Newcastle. Mod. Newspaper. Coal-merchants find great 
difficul^inexecutingtheirorders. 1697 View Penal Laws t/g 
(Headittgof ch.)*C.aa!ai\.oxige.x%v.iiA. Colliers, tj^z J, Yarrow 
Lozie at First Sight 46 Lock him up in the ’’(Joal-PIace 'till 
he is sober, i860 E. Hull Coal-fields Gt. Brit, a Fast ap- 
proaching extinction as a ’'coal-producing district. 1867 W, 
W. Smyth Coal and Coat-miningg^ The extent of the ’'coal- 
rocks. 1639 R. Junius Shmt Siigmaiizd | lox. 389 The 
Pirat never spends his shott upon ’^le-ships. xyaa De Foe 
Col. yiic/t (1840) 44jrhe masters of coal-ships., they call col- 
lier-masters. sSBS R. Moike Armoury nr. 337/2 The ’’Coale 
or Lyme Sive hath wide square holes. 1883 Black Shandon 
Bells xxvii, He pointed out where the ’'coal-smack had come 
to grief, 1830 Herschel Study Nat, Phil. 45 Separated 
from the ’’coal-strata by a series of interposed beds. 1633 K- 
Gardiner (title), England’s Grievance discovered in relation 
to the ’'Coal Trade. 1832 McCulloch Diet. Comm, 298 
The total number of persons directly engaged in the coal 
trade may be set down at from 190,000 to 220,000. 1394 
Merry Knack to Kruno a Knave in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 567 
My bellows, my ’'coal-trough, and my water. 1663 D. 
Dudley MetMurn Martis (1854) 39 The manner of the 
’’cole- veins or measures in these parts. 1827 Hone Every 
Day Bk. II. 858 Every description of vehicle, from a ’'coal- 
waggon to a wheel-barrow. _ 1693 Land. Gas. No. 3059/4 
A convenient . .Wharf., which . . hath been employed as a 
’'Coal-Wharf. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI, 342/1 There are 
several coal-wharfs on its line. 

16. Special comb. : coal-baoker, a man who 
carries coal on his back between the boat and 
the wharf or wagon ; so coal-backing ; + ooal- 
ball, a hall made of coal-dust for use as fuel ; 
coal-bearing a. {Geol.), containing coal, carboni- 
ferous; coal-bed ((?w/.), a stratum of coal; coal- 
blacking, a blacking made firom ground coal, used 
by ironfounders ; 't' coal-blende, iron pyrites of the 
coal-measures ; 'I* coal-blower, a term of contempt 
for an alchemist, a quack (cf, Ger. kohlen-blaser) ; 
also=Bi.ow- 00 AL(cf. Blow- 3 ); coal-brand, smut 
or brand in corn ; coal-brass, a name of the 
iron pyrites found in some coal-measures (cf. 
Bbass I e.) ; coal-breaker, one who breaks coal ; 
also techn., see quot. ; so coal-breaking ; f coal- 
burner, a charcoal-burner ; coal-bushel, a bushel 
measure used for coal (see quot.); tcoal-clive 
(see Cmpf 4 ); f coal -crimp, a coal-factor; 
coal-driffc, a channel or gallery in a coal-mine : 
coal-drop, a chute for coal, a place where coal 
is ‘shot’ ; also, an apparatus used for dropping a 
coal wagon from a staith to the level of a ship’s 
hatchway ; f coal-engine, a colliery engine ; 
Coal-Exchange, an Exchange devoted to the coal 
trade ; coal-fitter, a colliery agent who conducts 
the sale of coal to shippers ; coal-flap, a flap (on the 
pavement) covering the entrance to a coal-cellar ; 
t coal-fold, an enclosure for storing coal ; coal- 
gabbard (5f.), a lighter for carrying coal ; fcoal- 
gaith, a coal-yard ; coal-gooae, a local name of 
the cormorant ; coal-handler ( U. S.), a man em- 
ployed in loading or unloading coal ; coal-hod, 


a coal-box {U. S. and dial^ ; coal-horse, a heavy 
horse for drawing coal- wagons; coal -hulk, a 
hulk used for supplying steamers with coal; 
t coal-kiln, a place where charcoal is made; 
t ooal-kindler {figl), one who enflames or stirs 
up strife ; t coal-light, a ‘ light ’ or beacon kept 
up with coal; coal-master, the proprietor or 
lessee of a colliery ; a coal-owner ; coal naphtha, 
naphtha obtained by the distillation of coal-tar ; 
coal-note, a kind of promissory note formerly in 
use in the port of London ; coal-oil, an early 
name of petroleum ; coal-pan, t C**-) a Brazier ; 
(^.) a coal-scuttle ; coal-passer, one who passes 
coal on to the furnace of a steam-boiler ; coal- 
pen, an enclosure for the storage of coal ; f coal- 
perch, a fish resembling the perch ; coal-plant, 
a plant of the coal-measures ; coal-plate, an iron 
plate on a pavement covering the opening to a 
coal-cellar ; coal-putter, the putter in a coal-pit 
who removes the coal after it is hewed ; coal- 
scoop, (rt.) a coal-shovel, (iJ.) a coal-box ; coal- 
screen, a frame or screen for separating small or 
dust coal from larger coal ; coal-seam, a stratum 
or bed of coal ; coal-shaft, the shaft of a coal- 
mine ; coal -shed, a shed for storing coal, or for the 
sale of coal in small quantities; coal-shoot (i/zh/.), 
-skip, a coal-scuttle ; ooal-slack, -slake, -sleok, 
dust or grime of coal ; coal-smut, small powdery 
coal mixed with earthy matter; also see quot. 1790 ; 
coal-spout, a chute al a coal-staith down which 
coals are poured from the wagon to the ship ; coal- 
staith, an elevated wharf with a chute or drop for 
shipping coal ; f coal-stalk = coal-plant ; f coal- 
stealer (.SV.), see quot.; coal-trimmer, one who 
stows away coal in a vessel as cargo, or in the 
bunkers of a steam-ship as fuel ; f coal-turned a., 
turned into charcoal ; coal- vase, a ' fancy ’ coal-box ; 
coal-vend, (a.) the general sale of coals, (^.) the 
limited quantity of coal to which each colliery was 
restricted by a former combination of coal owners on 
the Tyne and Wear ; coal-water, water from a coal- 
mine ; f coal-wood, wood for turning into charcoal ; 
coal-yaxd, a yard in which coal is stored or sold. 

1861 Mayhew Lottd. Labour II. 156 On questioning one, 
he said his father was a ’’coal-backer. Ibid. III. 252 *Coal- 
backing is as heavy a class of labour as any performed. 1741 
Phil, Trans. (Abridg.) VIII. 483 (title), Account of *0031 
Balls made at Liege, from the dust of Pit Coals. 1770-4 
A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) III. 149 About Bristol, .they 
make coal-balls of their yuTm. *833 Lvell Princ, Geol, 
HI. 327 The ’’coal-bearing strata are characterized by 
several hundred species of plants. 1863 A. Ramsay Pliys. 
Geog. 40 There are in Edinburghshire over 3000 feet of coal- 
bearing strata. 180a Playfair Illustr, Hutton. Tk. 159 
What occupied the place of the *coal-bed before 7 1861 H. 
Macmillan Footnotes Page Nat. s A coal-bed is, in fact, a 
hortus-siccus of extinct cryptogamic vegetation. x8^ Davy 
xaPhil. Trans. XCVII, 55 Where pyritous strata and strata 
of ’’coal-blende occur. lyax N. Hodgfs Acc. Plague 151 
So o ur modern ”003! blowers have . . cried up their pernicious 
secrets and wickedly imposed them upon the credulous 
Populace. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., *Coal.breaker, a 
building containing the machinery for breaking coal with 
toothed rolls, sizing it with sieves, and cleaning it for market. 
vjziLond. ( 70 S. No. 6382/11 Thomas Gundy. .*Coal-Burner. 
1827 Hutton Course Math, I. aS The dimensions of the 
Winchester bushel . . were 8 inches deep, and 184 inches 
wide or in diameter. But the ”€03! bushel was to be 10^ 
inches in diameter. X710 Straciiey in Phil. Trans. XXX. 
969 A Dark or Blackish Rock, which they call the ’’Coal 
Clives. X698 Cay ibid. XX. 368 A Current of Water that 
runs through a ’’Coal-Drift. 1878 F. Williams Midi. Railw, 
247 If some 3^ acres of land were arched over for *coal drops, 
at least 250,000 tons of coal could be disposed of. 1806 
Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV, 49 Upon this water [the Orr] 
there are six corn-mills, two fulling mills . . and one ’’coal- 
engine. X809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Coals, Stat. 28 Geo. 
3 c. S3 was past . . for the purpose of putting an end to the 
Society at the *Coal- Exchange formed to regulate (i. e. to 
monopolize) the trade. x86o Smiles Self-Help vi. 157 Lord 
Eldon was the son of a Newcastle *coal-fitter. 1B81 C. 
Dickens Diet. Lend., ’’Coal-flaps and gratings of all kinds 
should be distrusted. 1704 Minutes Torrybum Sess. in 
^ss. pitcher. (1820) X37 The west end of the ’'Coalfold. 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 51 The ’’Coal-gabbards 
were stopped for the first Time, and missed three Tides. 
*593 Pitf^ Durham (184^ 83 A litle stone house, joyninge 
of the ’’Cole garth. xSoa G. lA.amKQaOmith,Dict.,*Coal- 
goose, i86a Johns Brit. Birds Index, Cole or Coal Goose, 
the Cormorant. 1887 Evening Standard 27 Jan. 2/3 The 
strike of the *003! handlers (N ew York). x888 Pall Mall G. 
12 May 7/2 The New Jersey coal-handlers, a 1823 Forbv 
Voc. E. Anglia, *Coal-hod, .to hold the coals. x86o Bart- 
lett Diet, Amer., Coal-hod, akettleforcarryingcoals to the 
« ■ More frequently called, as in Englami, a coal-scuttle. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. IVord-bk., Coal-hod, a wooden 
coal-scuttle. 1771 Smollett Humph. CLl.B May, Waggons, 
and ’’(^oal-horses. 1333 tr. Erasm, an Corn. Credo 69 b, 
whiles he dothe dylygently eschewe this lyme 
ky|je, he felle into the ’’colekylne. 0x670 Hacket Abp. 
IriUtanis 11. X04 (D.) It may be a ’’coal-kindler would think 
such counsel as this not worth the hearing. X798 in Naval 
Chron. (1799) I. 8t There has long been a ’‘coal-light on the 
X878 F, Williams Midi, Railw. 8 The resolution at 
which the ’’coal-masters had arrived. 1838 "T. 'Thomson 
Chew. Org. Bodies 720 The analogy between *0081 naphtha 
and the petrolene of Boussingault. 1873 T. Hill True 
Order Studies 93 The nature of the various coals, and *coal 
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oils. 1883 Century Mag. July 326/1 The ‘coal oil’ as it 
[petroleum] was then called. i«s Coverdale Jer. Hi. ig 
The basens, ^colepannes, sprinld^, pottes, candlestickes. 
188s T. Mozley Reminisc, Towns, etc. I. 377 Childers at 
once pronounced me a north-country-man when I called the 
coal-scuttle a ‘ coal-pan *. 1884 in Century Mag. Jan. 364/2 
In that blanching pit nine ‘'coal-passers and twelve stokers 
were speeding their lives. 1827 J. Powell Devises II. 180 
A *coal pen which was on the opposite side of the road near 
the house. 167a PMl. Trans. VII. 4070 A small fish, much 
esteem’d here, and not much unlike a Pearch: only not so 
party coloured . . call’d the *Cole^earch. 17^8 J. C. Comil. 
Collier{y.Z\'s\ 36 Another sort of Labourers which are called 
Barrow-Men, or*Coal-putters, these Persons take the hewed 
Coals from the Hewers. 1789 Brand Newcastle II. 681 note. 
Coal-putters, .who fill the corves, .with the coals wrought 
by the hewer, and then draw them . . to the pit-shaft. 
x8s8 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, 'Coal-scoo^, a shovel for 
taking coals from a scuttle to throw on a fire. 1883 Civil 
Service Price-list, Coal scoops, the ‘Haymarket’. The 
newest and best of the high class brass scoems. ‘Albert’ 
coal-scoop, with Hand-scoop. 1850 Lyell ^nd Visit U. S. 
II. 81 The beds of black shale covering each ‘'coal-seam. 
1863 A. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 136 Were it not for our coal- 
seams, the agency of steam would be almost wholly denied 
to us. 1708 J. C. Cempl. Collier (1845) 21 Many times we 
are forced, .to have a Water-Course or Drift from the in- 
tended “Coal-Shaft to this other Shaft. 1710 D’Urfey 
Pills IV. 143 Embraces in ‘'Coal-sheds. 18x6 Mag. 
LXXXVI. I. 229 In a coal-shed attached to a Grocer's shop, 
18x3 W. Taylor Eng. Syn. (1856) 45 Set down the *cos 5 - 
shoot. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. dfe/«/(Cabinet Cycl.) II. 
202 Removing the dust and coals from the hearthstone to the 
’’coalskip. _ x6x2 Drayton Poly-olb. iii. 43 Froome for her 
disgrace Since scarcely evei washt the ‘'Colesleck from her 
face. X790 W. Marshall Midland Count. Gloss. {E.D.S.), 
*Coal-smut, a fossil, or an efflorescence, found on the sur- 
face, over seams of coal. 18x3 Bakewell Introd, Geol. 
(1813) 199 In most coal fields there are thin strata of coal- 
smut or carbonaceous and other particles intermixt. x8x6 
J. Rennie in Mackenzie Newcastle (1827) II. 742 To 
altering coal-staiths and other landing or shipping places. . 
£ 25,000. X883 W. Clark Russell Sea Queen I. xiv. 249 
She was alongside a coal-staith. 2793 D. Ure Hist. 
Ruiherglen 302 (Jam.) Those impressions abound in coal 
countries ; and are, in many places, not improperly known 
by the name of “Coal-stalk. x68a Lond. Gas. No. 1688/4 
Iriis story had its rise from some rascally Boys (whom we 
call here [Edinburgh] ‘’Coal stealersl. •1825-79 Jamie- 
son Coalstealer RMte, a thief, a vagabond, or one who 
rakes during night for the purpose of depredation. 2856 L. 
Herbert Engineers and Meek. Encycl. II. 746 On the 
arrival of every vessel, a gang of ‘'Coal trimmers enter her 
and sweep down eveiy atom of coal into the bunkers. 26x5 
Chapman Odyss. ni. (R.), Then Nestor broil’d them on the 
‘'coal-turn'd wood. 2698 Cay in Phil. Trans. XX. 368 It’s 
no great Wonder if such a Water should yield Vitriol, as 
many of our “Coal-waters do. x8o6 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. IV, 49 This water [theOrr]. .in its course being mixed 
with coai-water, has never been used for the purpose of 
bleaching. x6gx Overseers’ Acc. Wakes’ Colne, Essex (MS.) 
20 Paid Kir 2 loades of wood and a stack of “coalewood. 

Coal, sd.i slang. Money : see CoLi:. 

Coal zt. [f< prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To convert into cbarcoal j to char. 

2602 Carbw CornwalUJ.), Buying the wood., fetching the 
same, when it is coaled. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 773 
Char-coal of Roots, being coaled into great pieces, last 
longer than ordinary Char-coal. 17^ G. Adams Micro- 
gra^h. xliii. (1747) 229 'The Body to be charred or coaled 
may be pul into a Crucible. iByg Ure Diet, Arts I. 739 
The earfiesl plan of coaling wood. 

't' 2. To write or delineate with charcoal. Obs. 

2605 Camden Rem, 17 A suter , . did at length frame this 
distiche, and coled it on a wall. Ibid. (1637) 337 Whereat 
mervailing, he coled out these rymes upon the wall. 

+ 3. To bore or sink down to a (coal-seam). 
Obs. rare. 

1708 J. C. Comil. Collier 31 Having happily Coaled 
this Noble Mam-Coal— my business as a Sinker is at 
an end, 

4. To supply (a steam-ship, engine, fire, etc.) 
with coal for fuel, 

2864 Daily Tel 18 Oct., Captain Wood asked, .permission 
to coal his vessel. 2875 Bedford Sailor’s Pocket Bk, v. 
(ed. 2) 246 Facilities for coaling a steamer. 

6 . intr. To take in a supply of coal. 

2858 Merc, Mar, Mag. V. 274 There being., no harbour. . 
where such a vessel can coal. 2884 Manch. Exant. 7 Oct. 
3/7 The movement resembled that at Port Said when a mail 
steamer is coaling. , 

Coa’l-black, a. As black as coal ; dead black. 

a 2250 Owl 4 r Night. 75 Pin(e) ejen beop colblake Md brode, 
1:2386 Chaucer AW/’J T, 2284 A Beres skyn colblay w.r. 
coleblak] for old. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 20 Cole blacke 
steedes. 1592 Sbaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 533 Coal-bla^ clows, 
that shadow heaven’s light. 1^35 N. Carpenter Geog, x/el, 
II. iii. 48 The Land of Blackmores where the people are all 
coleblacke. 2709 Det. in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. 303 His Coalblack hair was turned milk white a night 
for y“ greatness of his troubles. 282a Byron Ch. Har.i. Iv, 
Her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil, _ 

Coa’l-box. A box for holding coal to replemsh 



Coa’l-oavrier. 

1. One who carries coal ; a coal-porter. 

2854 HitllJntfrw. Act 36 For licensing a sufiScient number 

of. .coal-carriers, coal-carts. ^ u- i 

1 2. A low dependent ; one who does the ‘dirty 
work ’in any affair. Ci. to cany coals, Obs. 

*s6s Golding Ovids Met, Epistle (2593) 2 Qaumacks and 
wiecariers eeke, ought wisehe to beware of whome, too 


whome, and what they speake, 2567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 
70 Her maide Fynea, who earst had bene colecaryor in 
amarous affaires. 

Hence Ooal-ca:rrierly a. mnee-wd., servile, 
low. 

x6o6 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsle^ IX, 232 That puck- 
fist, that smudge-snout, that coal-camerly clown. 

Coal-dust. Dust of coal •, the finer particles 
that are separated by screening. 

*S97 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixv. 11617) 350 It were but to 
draw men out of Lime into Cole-dust. ‘2799 G. Smith 
Labor. I. 21 Filled with a composition of coarse coal-dust. 
286a Ansted Hungary Trans. 194 (L.) It has been at- 
tempted, .to make the coal-dust into bricks. 

Coaled (kJuid), ppl. a. [f. Coal v. + -ed.] 

1. Turned into charcoal ; charred. 

2598 Stow Surv. (1754) I. 1. i. 2/2 Fires, - of spray or brush 
wood, or wood coaled. 

+ 2. Continued down to the coal ; said of a pit. 

2708 J. C. Compl, Collier 1x84^ 14 It is a very good cau- 
tion, even in a Coaled Pit, to put a Bore-Rod about a 
Fathom. 

3. Furnished with coal, containing coal. 

2729 Stukely /tin. Cur. in Brand Nerwcastle (1789) II. 
680 note. Coaled strata, stone and other materials, jumbled 
together. 

Coaler (kju-laj). [f. Coal w.-b-EB.] 

1. One employed in coaling steam-vessels, 

2879 Boodam-Whetham Roraiina 32 They are coalers 
returning from their hard day’s labour in the harbour. 

2. A tender to a steam-ship. 

_ 1870 Dally News 10 OcL, A turret-ship which should find 
itself cut off from its coaler, and compelled to give battle. 

Coalery (kJadari). Also 7 colery, 8-9 coaliy. 
[f. Coal j^. - 1 - -BBT, -by.] ‘A place where coals 
are dug ' (J.) ; now regularly Collibby. 

1658 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 320 The Colerye of Renton, 
a 2659 Cleveland Nerws fr. Newcastle 36 The Sun’s 
Heaven’s Coalery, and Coals our Sun. 2^5 Lond. Gas. 
No. 3059/4 A General meeting of all the proprietors of the 
Blyth Colery. axji^ Burnet Own Time (2823) I. 49 
Masters, not only of Northumberland, and the bishopric of 
Duresme but of the coalries. 2849 F. B. Head Stokers ^ 
Pokers i. (2852) 30 There arose out of the shafts of our 
coaleries. .Old George Stephenson. 

Coalesce (kd<i|^e‘s), v. Also 6 coalesse. 
[ad. L. coalesch'c to grow together, f. co- = com- -(- 
alescSre to grow up.] 

fl. trans. To cause to grow together, to unite, 
combine. Obs, 

2542 R. Copland Galyen’s Terapeutyhe 2 H iv. To do all 
IS conuenable to coalesse and close an vlcere togyther. 
2790 Hist, Eur. in Ann. Reg. 241/2 This coalesced the 
awarent bulk of the nation . . in one common interest, 

2. intr. To grow together or into one body. 

2656 Blount GUssogr., Coalesce, to grow together. 2733 

Cheyne Eng. Malady ii. v. § xo To preserve the Sides of 
the Capillary Vessels from coalescing and growing together. 
2882 Vines Sachd Bot. 566 The number of the carpels which 
have coalesced to form, the ova^. 

t b. To grow together into lumps, to cake. Obs. 

2762 tr. Duhamel's Husb. i. viii. (ed. a) 22 For earth, alone, 
we find, is liable to coalesce,^ x^i^ Winter Syst. Husb. 2x2 
When stiff land is not hoed, it will soon coalesce. 

3. To unite or come together, so as to form one. 

a. of things material. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char, 371 When tivo Vowels are put 
together by way of Dipthong, so as to coalesce in one 
Syllable. 2794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 346 If the water 
surrounding one particle of air comes in contact with the 
water surrounding another, they coalesce, and form a drop, 
and we have rain. 2852 Miss Yonge Cameos II. xxxv. 363 
From Blois on one side, and Orleans on the other, there 
coalesced no less than five thousand cavalry. x86o Dar- 
win in Life <5- Lett. (1887) HI, 319 The granules coalesce 
into larger masses. 286a Dana man, Geol 6ex The barrier 
reefs coalesce with the fringing reefs. 

b. of things immaterial; or of non-material 
union. 

a 2679 Goodwin Wks, III. m. 34s (R.) It was requisite 
that . . both of them should coalesce into one person, but 
without confounding them together. 2692 Washington tr. 
Milton’s Def, Pop, viii. (2852) igo Many ages ago, the Con- 
querors and Conquered coalesced into one and the same 
People. 276a J. Brown Poetry * Msts, § 5 (1763) 92 The 
Characters of L^islator and Bard did often and naturally 
coalesce. 286a H. Spencer First Princ, i. § 6 (2875) 23 
To find the truth in which Religion and Science coalesce. 

4. Of persons or parties : To unite into one body 
or association. 

1782 Bentham Wks. (1838-43) X. loz A disposition among 
his friends to coalesce. 27^ * G. Gambado' Acad. Horsetn. 
(1809) 49 Nor do I much despair of finding many judges (of 
riding I mean) coalesce in sentiment with me. 2834 Macau- 
lay Ess, Pitt (2854) I. 306 Who had bound himself, by a 
solemn promise, never to coalesce with Pitt, 2849 C, Bronte 
Shirley sady. 34s She and her nurse coalesced in wondrous 
union. 2876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. L i. i. 19 Only a 
portion of their tribes coalesced to repel his invasion. 

Hence Ooale'aoing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2783 Dk. Leeds Polit. Mem. (2884) 85 A want of union 
among the coalescing parties. 2864 Miss Yonge Trial I. 
252 Silenced by a coalescing of the parly at a gate. _ 2884 
Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 240 The direction in 
which the apposition on the coalescing bundle takes place. 

Coalesced (kunialcst), ppl, a. [f. prec. + -ED.J 
Grown together ; allied, entered into coalition. 

1786-98 H. Tooke Parley 638 A common termination (i. e, 
acoaleiedword). xmHist.inAnn. Reg. 274 The veterans 
of the coalesced powers, .were not yet altogether exhausted. 
1839-57 Alison Hist. Europe VII. xHi. 147 On the part of 
. , the coalesced princes. 


Coalescence (kJu,ale‘seDs). [f. L. coalcscere : 
see -EHCE ; found also in F. in i6ti c.] The pro- 
cess or action of the vb. Coalesoe. 

1. Biol. The growing together of separate 
parts. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 Ciij, To do 
away that whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. x666 
J. Smith Old Age led. 2) 224 There immediately follows a 
Coalescence of all the Vessels. x8isM.vytL'«T Elein. Anat, 
23 The coalescence of distinct bones. 2882 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Coalescence of cells, the formation of tubes, or . . spaces, by 
the absoiption of the partition walls of adjoining cells. 

2. Union into one mass or body. 

2656 tr. Hobbed Eletn. Philos, (1839) 4^8 Either there 
would be 110 coalescence at all of bodies, or they would 
all be gathered together into the same place. 2755 B. 
Martin Arts ijr Sc. 283 The Water of the Cloud, as 
fut as it is produced by this coalescence and Condensa- 
tion. .must descend in Drops of Rain. 2846 Grote Greece 
(1862) II. viii. 218 Patrae was formed by a coalescence of 
seven villages. 

3. Jig. (of things immaterial) : Union, combina- 
tion, nision. 

2678^ Cudworth Intell Syst. i. iv. §36. 626 Were they 
three independent principles, there coula not beany coales, 
cence of them into one. x^6 Grote Greece i. xvii. I. 614 
The same coalescence of the religious with the patriotic 
feeling and faith. 

4. The combination or uniting (of persons or 
parties) into a single body. 

x68x Cmiformists Plea for NoncotJ. 52, I am troubled, 
that there are any such to be found . . in this Church that op- 
pose or hinder a Coalescence. 2873 True R^onner III. go 
Not a coalition in any sense, .rather ja Constitutional Coal- 
escence. 1S75 Maine Hist, last, viii. 235 That thorough 
coalescence between two individuals which was only pos- 
sible anciently when they belonged to the same lamily. 

"b. = Coalition ^ 4. 

2788 Sir W. Young Let. in Dk. Buckhm. Court 4 r Cabinets 
Geo. Ill (2853) II. 17 It is thought that Fox’s party . . will 
propose a comescence of some sort. 

6 . A coalesced condition or group. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man it. iii. 2B7 The Tendencies . . 
to convert accidental . . Associations into permanent Coal- 
escences. 

t Coale’SCexLCy. Obs. [see -ency.] = prec. 

In modem use it would properly mean ' the quality or fact 
of being coalescent*. 

2656 J. Owen Wks. (2852) VIII. 422 They come to a coal- 
escency in love and truth. ^2683 — Expos, Hebrews 
(1790) IV. 369 From their coalescency into one sacred so- 
ciety. x68i H. More Exp. Dan. i. 9 The coalescency of 
these Two Nations into One Kingdom or Empire. 

Coalescent (kd'oiale'sent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
coalescent-em, pr. pple. of coalesch'c : see above.] 

A. adj. That coalesces; coalescing; growing 
together, combining. 

2655 H. Vaughan sllex Scini. 11. 168 For coalescent by 
that band We are His body grown. 2765 W. Ward Ess. 
Grammar x6x The characteristic is denoted by the coal- 
escent participle. 2848 Dana Zooph. 276 Branches divari- 
cate, often coalescent. 2872 Nicholson Palxont. 160 The 
abdominal segments are coalescent. 

B. sb. One who or that which coalesces. 

In modern Diets. 

Coa'l-factor. An intermediate agent between 
coal-owners and customers ; in London formerly 
an officially recognized agent between the coal- 
owner or shipper and the coal-seller. 

ijxSLotsd. Gas. No. 5344/4 John Carrier of London, Cole- 
factor. 2837 Penny Cycl YII. 298/2 Regulations . . made 
in June, 2834, at a meeting of the coal-factors in London. 
x86x Mayhew Lond. Labour III. 245 (Hoppe) Owing to 
the combination of the coalfactors, no more coals can come 
into the market than ve sufficient to meet the demand 
without lowering the price. 

Coal-ileld. A series of strata containing coal 
occupjdng a particular area ; the tract of country 
occupied by these strata. 

28x3 Bakewell Itdrod. Geol. (28x5) 277 The series of 
strata existing in one situation is denominated a coal field. 
2846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 599 The coal- 
fields of Durham and Northumberland are adequate to fur- 
nish the present annual supply for more than 1340 years. 

Coal-fire. 1* A fire made of coal. 

2656 S. Holland Zara (1719) 42 Though strong with 
stubborn wire, 1 melt in thy coal-fire. 2737 M. Green 
Spleen 5 Or o’er coal-fires inclines the head. 2826 J. Smith 
Panorama Set. (J- Art II. 330 Common oyster shells to be 
calcined in a good coal-fire. 

+ 2. (See quot.) Obs. 

2669 WoRLiDGE Syst, Agric. (1682) 323 A Cole-fire, is a 
parcel of Fire-wood set up for sale or use, containing when 
It is burnt a Load of Coals. 

Coa*l-fisll. A fish {Merlangus or Pollachius 
carbonarius, or Gadus virens), dlied to the Cod, 
so called from the dusky pigment which tinges its 
skin, and soils the fingers like moist coal. Found 
in the Northern Seas, and caught for food. (It 
has many local names ; in U. S. called pollockl) 

2603 Breton Packet Lett. Wks. (2879) 24 (D.) Cole-fish 
andpooreJTohn 1 haue no need off. 2744 Preston Zetland 
in Phil Trans. XLIII. 6x In the Sea they catch Cod . . 
Cole-fish, Flukes, Trouts, etc. 1835 Sir J. Ross N. W Pass. 
xli. 547 Consisting chiefiy of small cod and coalfish. 2887 
West Shore 432 l%e black cod, formerly called ‘ coaUfish ’. 

Coal-fitter : see Coal 16 . 

Coa*l-gaS. The mixture of gases produced by 
the destructive distillation of coal, consisting 
mainly of carburetted hydrogen ; purified of some 
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of its ingredients, it is the common gas used for 
lightmg and heating purposes. 

xSoo B. Cooke in Nicholson yrnl- Nat, Phil. XXII. 145 
ifitle) On the advantages of Coal Gas Lights. *833 N, 
Akhott PhysicsW. 14701! gas, which contains about twice 
as much carbon as the coal gas, gives also about twice as 

C 08 i‘^-lieaiTeir. + a. A labourer who unloaded 
coals from ships by heaving them from one stage 
to another, (oir.) b. A labourer employed in the 
moving or carrying of coal. 

1763 Brit, Mag. IV. 555 A horrid murder, .committed on 
a poor old coal-heaver. 1776 Aoasi Smith N. 1 . 1. x, 109 
Coal-heavers.. exercise a trade which in hardship.. almost 
equals that of colliers. *847 Alb. Smith Ckr. Tadpole ix. 
(1879) 93 Burly coalheavers. 1861 Mayhew Le>id. Labour 
III. 968 (Hoppe) The coalheavers, properly so called, are 
now no longer known in the trade . . Formerly the coals 
were delivered from the holds of the ships by the labourers 
hovelling them on to a series of stages, raised one above 
the other till they ultimately reached the deck. 1884 Times 
4 Feb. 7/1 His cousins . . were coal-heavers in Paris. 

So CoaT-heaviug vbl. sb. 

I'ftnLoitd, Gas. No. 4019;^ A tall raw-hon'd Man. .often 
Employed a Coal-Heaving in the River. 1884 Times 
4 Feb. 7/1 The Auvergnats . . hold a sort of monopoly of 
coal-heaving, .in Paris. 

Coa'l-heugh, -hew. Sc. Also 6-7 -lieu.cli(e, 

8 -hugh. [f. Co^tL + Heogh.] A coal-pit : perh. 
originally one open to the surface or excavated in 
the side of a slope or bank. 

159a Sc. Acts, 12 Jar. VI (1597) § 146 The wicked crime 
of setting of fas in Coal-heuches. 1653 R. Baillie Lis- 
swasive Vutd. (1655) ai This, to me, was but to move from 
one etrour to another, from the lime-pit ,to the coal-heugh. 
T708 J. Chamberlaync St. Gi. Brit. ii. tii. v. (1743' 412 
Firing Colehughs. i7asSTiiACHEYm/’AjV. j(Va«s.XXXIII. 
397 Tmey land it (as at many Coalhews in the CountryJ on 
Girls Backs. i8aa Scott Pirate v. Wherefore should not 
a coal-heugh be found out in Zetland as well as in Fife? 
1879 H. George Progr. ^ Pan. ix. iv. (1881) 422 Had Dr. I 
Adam Smith been bom in the coal-hews. 

Coa*l-hole. 

1 . A small store-place for coals ; a coal-cellar ) 
also, the store-place for fuel in a ship. 

1661-3 Pepys Diary 8 Feb., All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new one. 
1797 Anti-yacobin No. i She whipp’d two female 'prentices 
to death, And hid them in the coal hole. 1855 hf acaolay 
Hist. Eng, 111 . 657 The t^es were flung into the coalhole. 
1859 Smiles Self-Help 13 He would give him his passage 
if he would trim the coals in the coal-hole of the steamer. 

•(* 2 . The place in a furnace for the admission of 
coal. 

1641 French Distiil.in. (1651)83 It must be foure (spans] 
high ; one for the Ash-hole, another above the grate to the 
middle Coal-hole- 

3 . Sometimes loosely used for the liap-coyercd 
hole in a pavement opening into a coal-cellar. 
Goa'l-hood, -hoodie. Also 7 oole-hooding, 

9 cole-hood, -head, coaly-hood, [f. Coal-H 
Hood, in reference to its black head.] A local 
name of the Blackcap and Coal-tit; sometimes 
applied also to other birds ; see quots. 

1684 Sibh.ald Scotia Illusi, 22 (Jam.) Junco, avis capite 
nigro, cole-hooding dicta. x8x8 Hogg Brownie 0’ Bodsheck 
I. 208 (Jam,) Wae^ me . . that ever I suld see the colehood 
take the laverock’s place. 1835-79 Jamieson, Coal-hoodie, 
the Black-headed Bunting, Mcarns. 1847-78 Haluwell, 
Coal-hood, a bullfinch. IVest, 1885 Swainson Praoinc, 
Names Birds 24 Coal hoodie (North &ding), the Blackcap, 
Ihid. 33 Coal or Coaly hood (Scotland), the Cole Titmouse. 

Coa'l-house. A building or covered-in place 
for storage of coal. 

Bishop Bonner used the one helonging to his palace as a 
place of confinement during the Marian persecution (1553- 
58) ; whence many contemporary and historical allusions. 

Pmilpot in Strype Eccl, Mem, HI. App. xlix. 159 
Synce 1 came to the bishops coalhowse, I have been six 
grmes in examination. 1563-87 Foxe A.l^M, (1596) 1875/1 
Then was she caried into the Colehouse, and searcheo for 
Bookes. 1654 Trapp Comm, yob iii. x8 Martyrs, kept 
fast shut up in Lollards Tower, in the Bishop of Londons 
cole-house. 1732-8 Neal Hist. Purit, (1822) I, 93 Bonner 
. . ordered him first into the stocks in his coal-house and 
from thence to Snuthfield. x88i Chicago Times 16 Apr,, 
The company is constructing a depot building, coal houses, 
and tanks at Leaf River. 

Coalier, obs. f. Collies. 

Coa*Iiiied, p^l. a, iwnce-wd. Turned into coal. 
x8i8 Atm, Reg. 1817 Chron. 511 In one place is seen a 
coalified tree, ifl may use the word. 

Coaling (kuu-lig), vbl. ‘sb. [f. Coal zi.-f-iKGi.] 
1 1 . Conversion into charcoal. Obs. 
x6o3 Cornwall ara. Cops woods imployed to 

coaling for blowing of T^ne. 1785 Bricds IVMy. (Exeter) 
Jml. 25 Sept., A large Coppice, fit for Coaling or Faggot- 
Wood. 1770 Priestley Charcoal in Phil. Trans. LX. aia. 

2 . Taking in of coal (by a steam-ship, etc.). 

A llteitssuin 14 May 633/3 The necessity for frequent 
coaling. 

3 . Supplying with coal. 

x888 Newspaper Dec., The coal-porters will strike and 
stop the coaling of the ^ stations. .The coaling of London, 

4 . attrib. vcaA.Cofm.,,tA coaling base, place,statiQn, 
a port specially fitted out and used for supplying 
steam-ships with coal; also coc^ing-nion^ 
quot.). 

1708 J, C, Comfil. Collier (1845) 31 A Piece or Guinea, to 
Dnnk the good Success of the Colliery . , is called their 


Coaling-Money. 1870 Echo^ 9 Nov., The use of the road- 
stead as a coaling station is not very conspicuous. ^ iWo 
C. M. Mason Forty Shires xo Stockton, .is a ship-huilding 
and coaling place. Atm. Reg. 261 The coaling stations 
on the road to Australia. 

Coalise, -ize (kou-alaiz), o, [a. F. coalise-r, 
f. coalition, after analogy of some words in -iseri\ 
To enter into, or form, a coalition. Hence Go'al- 
ised ppl. a. £= F. coalisi\, Co'aliBer, (Chiefly 
in reference to the coalition of European Powers 
against the first French Republic.) 

1794 Ln. SHEFrrELD In Ld.Aitcklands Corr. (1862) III. 
224, 1 called on all my old friends, the new coalisers, but did 
not see one of them. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. 11. ii, 
Europe seems coalising itself again. Ibid. in. 11. viii, 
The coalised Kings threaten us; we hurl at their feet, as 
gage of battle, the Head of a King. 1837 Thackeray Car- 
lyle’s Fr. Rev., Coalixed Kings made war upon France. 
1859 Sai. Rev. VII. 1x8/1 The coalized monarchs. 
Coalisll(kJ“*li/),^?. [f. Coal x^. -f- -I8H,] Some- 
what like coal ; •|'like a glowing coal, fiery. 

1566 Drant IVail. Hieritn. Kviij, Their visage, .y blackte 
with colishe smeare. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. xiv. 351 
‘The Smaller Meteors looked red and coalish. 

Coalite (kou-alait), a. [ad, L. coalit-tts, pa. 
pple. of coalescere^ Grown together: said of 
parts which are normally distinct. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sf. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 397 Head and 
Trunk coalite. 1848 Proc. Berm. Nat. Chib II. 299 Ex- 
ternal to the maxills, and probably coalite with them, [are] 
two delicate organs. 

+ Co'alite, V. Obs. [f. L. coalit- ppl. stem of 
cocdescerei\ intr. and trans. To form into a coal- 
ition ; to combine, unite. Hence Oo’alited ppl. a, 
1735-8 Bolincbroke On Parties friends 

of liberty. . continue to coalite. 1791 Burke ApP. Whigs 
Wks, VI. 335 Time has, by degrees, blended and coalited 
; the conquered ivith the conquerors. 

GoaJjLtioiX^ (^kJRi^i'Jsn). [ad. L. coalitim-em, 
sb. of action f. coalescere to Coalesce. (In mod. 
Fr. : notinCotgr. 1611.) Originally 
but now commonly distinguished and used as in 4.] 
+ 1 . The growing together of parts, coalescence. 
x6i3 Brerewood Lang. 4 Relig, xxv. 223 The Dei^ and 
Humanity, by coalition hecommg one nature in Christ. 
1667 Boyle Orig, Forma 4 Qual., The Coalition of several 
Corpuscles into one visible Body. 1767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds I. 104 The mine, running out of the wound when it 
happens to penetrate the pelvis of the ludney, may prove 
an obstacle to its coalition. 

2 . Union into one mass or body; combination. 

1620 Br, J. Kino Serm. 17 Sion and Jerusalem .. by an 

easie coalition in Scripture, .may stand for one. x6s6 Trapp 
Comm. I Cor, vL 15 Water and oil violently shaken together 
may seem to mingle, hut . . there is no coalition. 1834 
WHE^\’ELL in Todhunter Acc. W‘s. Writings (1876) II. 182, 
1 am puzzled to combine these . . without so much coalition 
of vowels as will startle your readers. 1864 Lowell Fire- 
side Trav. 7 They come within each other’s sphere of 
attraction, and, with instantaneous coalition, form a new 
product. 

3 . Union, combination, fusion (of parties, prin- 
ciples, interests, etc.). 

C164S Howell Lett. (1650) II. 10 A scorned, squandered 
people all the earth over, being ever since incapable of any 
coalition or reducement into one body politic. Lut- 

TRELL (1857) IV. 473 The old East India com- 

pany have agreed this day to a resolution for a coalition 
with the new company. X779-8X Johnson L. P., Pope 
Wks. IV. 73 That coalition of interests which makes the 
h^piness of a country. 

4 . esp. in politics. An alliance for combined action 
of distinct parties, persons, or states, without per- 
manent incorporation into one body. 

X715 H. Castleton (fiVik), An Essay towards a Coalition 
of Parties in Great Britain. 1736 Bolincbroke Patriot. 
(1749) 350 A great advance towards this union was the coa- 
lidon of parlies. _ 1749 Ld. Auckland Corr, (1862) III. 220, 
I am sick of coalitions, royal, military or minbterial. 1825 
T. Jefferson Autobiog, Wks. 1859 1 . 104 Leading Patriots 
. .sensible of the necessity of effectmg a coalition by mutual 
sacrifices. 2858 Froudk Hist. Eng. III. xvii. 473 The im- 
possibility of a genuine coalition between Charles and 
Francis. x866 Ld. Derby in Morning Star 10 July, A 
Government by coalition implies on the part of those who 
conduct it a greater or less degree of sacrifice of individual 
principles and opinions for the purpose of obtaining extended 
political strength, and there is always something repugnant 
to the feelings of Englishmen in any sacrifice of principle for 
the sake of political power, 
b. attrib. 


_ X017 L.OLERIDGE Aoy oervH. 42a lhat Coalition sysU 
|n Christianity, for the expression of which theologians ha 
invented or appropriated the terra Syncretism. 1851 H 
Martineau Hist, Peace (1877) III, iv, xii. 28 The Kinj 
desire was for a coalition ministry. 

Hence Coali'tional, of or pertaining to a co 
lition. Coali'tlonex, one who forms or belon. 
to a coalition. Coall"tio]iin.g, the forming of 
coalition. Coali'tionist, an adherent or support 
of a coalition. 

{title), Coalitional Rencontre Anticipated, a Poetli 
Dialogue. _ x8i8 Byron Let. in Moore Zt/e (1866) 380 G 
compare him with the coalitioner Fox and the pensior 
Burke. 1850 Carlyle Laifer-d. Parnph. i. 11 All fighti 
and campaigning and coalitioning . . is hopeless and supi 
fluous. 1784 {title), The Coalitionist. 1807 W. Taylor 
Robberds Mem. II. 197 The county sends two coalitionis 
1864 Realm 30 Mar. 4 Never had a band of Ministers 
greater cliance of conciliating a lasting popularity than t 
Coalitionists of 1859. 


t Coali'tion 2. Ohs. [f. L, *coalit~ ppl. stem of 
coalere to sustain or nourish together ; but in quot. 
1655 possibly referring to L. coalitus communion, 
fellowship, f. coalesch'c : see prec.] (See quots.) 

a 1655 Vines Lords SwPp. (1677) 2x3 The Lord's Table [is] 
for further coalition and growth. 1656 Blount Ghtssogr,, 
Coalition, a nourishing or increasing together. 

CoElllesS (kouijles), a. [f. COAL sb. + -LESS.] 
Without coal ; destitute of coal. 

1863 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4 Art 207 Wood for fuel, 
SO indispensable in a coalless countr}^* iB8a StttHdayd 
25 Jan. 5/3 Strata . . older than the carboniferous, and coalless. 

Coallier, obs. form of Collibb. 

Co-ally-, [f. Co- + Ally x^.] (See quot.) 

1828 Webster, Co-ally, a joint ally; as, the subject of a 
co-ally. Kent, 

So Co-alUe'd fpl. a. 

1740 Warburton Div. Legat. Ded. to Jews, Such Civil 
society can never . . honourably act with a total disregard to 
that co-aUied Religion, which they profess to believe. 
Ooally, dial. f. Collie, sheep-dog. 

Coa'l-uian. 

1 . A man who has to do with coal : + a. coal- 
miner ; b. coal-seller ; e. coal-porter or heaver. 

iS8a Wilb 4 Inv. N. C. (i860) 91 Havinge consideracion, 
as well upon poore husbandmen . . as upon colemen, and 
other poore of the parishe. 1707 R^ex, upon Ridicule 266 
The Mercer and the Coal-Man. 1810 Crabbe Borough 
xxiv, Of rent-day charges and of coalman’s bills. iSjo 
'Thackeray Catherine viii, He carried on the business of. . 
small-coaltnan. 

2 . A coal-ship or collier, nonce-use. 

i88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The immortal Captam Cook had 
served his time aboard a coalman. 

Coa'l-measnre. 

1 . A measure for measuring coal. 

2 . fa. A thickness, bed, or stratum of coal 
{obs.). b. pi. (jGeoli) The whole of the series of 
rocks formed by the seams of coal and the in- 
lervening strata of clay, sandstone, etc., in a 
coal-field, constituting the upper division of the 
carboniferous formation. Also attrib. [Referring 
evidently to the long - established practice of 
naming the different seams of a coal-field by their 
measure or thickness; cf. quot. 1665.] 

[1665 D. Dudley MetaUuin il/ar/tx (1854) 28 The names, 
and partly the nature of every measure, or parting of each 
cole . . the Uiree uppermost measures are called the white 
measures . , the next measure, is the .shoulder-cole, the toe- 
cole, the foot-cole, the yard-cole.] Ibid. 39 The manner of 
thecole-veins or measures in these parts. 183a Bela Beche 
Geol. Man. 321 The vegetables . . discovered in the coal 
measures. 1863 Ramsay Phys. Geog. 39 Beds of coal are 
numerous (whence the name Coal-measures, originally de- 
rived from the miners). 1867 W. W, Smyth Coal 4 Coal- 
viitdng 35 The whole of the coal-measure ferns are extinct. 
Coa’l-uetQr. One who measures or weighs 
coal; formerly an official of the corporation of 
London appointed to superintend the measuring 
of the coal brought into tire London market. 

1648 C. Walker Hist. Independ. i. 170 A Cole-meter’s 
place worth 200/. per annum. 1724 Lottd. Gaz, No. 

They intend to Lett by Lease the Place of one of the 15 
Sea-Coal-Meeters of this City. X766 Entick London IV. 
328 These 15 coal-meters have each four deputies or under 
coal-meters. 1861 Mayhew Lottd. Labour 111 . 260 The 
coalmeters weigh the coals on board ship. They are em- 
ployed by a committee of coalfactors and coalmerchants. 
The committee is elected by the ti'ade. 

Coalmie : see Colmey, a fish. 

Coa’l-xnine. A mine in which coal is worked 
or (lug, a coal-pit or colliery. 

1613 Lane, 4 Chesh. Wills (1884) 159 The yssues . . of one 
Cole myne. X853 W. Gregory Inorg^. Chem. 156 The fright- 
ful accidents, .so common in coal-mmes. 

So Coftl-mineE, Coal-miniusf. 

1639 R. lomxss Stnne Stigniatizd 295 Like..Coleminers 
. .when the candles burning blew, tells the dampe commeth. 
X854 Encycl. Brit. VII, 123/t The uninitiated in coal 
mining. x88o All y. Round No. 55. 102 Coal-miners are 
under inspection, TiVhcs (weekly ed.) 30 Sept. 13/4 The 
extent of the coal-mining industry in Great Britain. 

Coalmonse, colemouse (k^ulmaus). Forms: 
I oolmase, 5-6' colmose, 6 cold-, Jr col-, 7- 
oolemoTise. [ME. colmose x—OE.. colmdse (corr. 
to MDu. koolmtze, Du. koohnees, MHG. kolemeise, 
G. kohlmeise), f. col Coal (in reference to its dark 
colour) 4- mdse (OHG, ineisax-i'iNGet. inaisci), a 
name including several species of little birds, chiefly 
of the genus Parws : see Mose. After the latter 
became obs. as a separate word, it was corrupted 
to mouse ; cf. Tit-mousb. Still very commonly 
spelt colemouse.l A bird, Parus atcr ; also called 
Coal (or Cole) Titmouse. 

ciooo ^LFRic Voc. in _Wr.-Wiilcker 133 Bardioriolus, 
colina&e. a xogo Voc, ibid. 260 Panilotf colmase. c 153^ 
Dewes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 912 The coldmouse, la mes- 
sange. 154a Boorde Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 TyUnoses, col- 
wrens. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. vii. (1623) 
Q j. The great Titmousejwhich of Ms colly head and breast 
some call a Colemouse) is a very harmefnil Bird. 1774 G- 
White Selhpwie xli. 106 The blue titmouse, or nun, the 
rale-mouse,' the neat black-headed titmouse, the marsh 
titmouse. 1829 j: L, Knapp yml, Nat. 168 That little dark 
species the ‘ coal ', or * colemouse '. t86a Johns Brit- Birds 
Index, Cole Tit or Cole Mouse. 1874 Yarrell Brit. Birds 
(ed. 4) 1 . 489 Coal Titmouse or Cojil^Mouse. 



COAIi-OWNBR. 

IT In earlier times the same name was sometimes 
used to translate L. alcedo, from error as to the 
latter. (Cf. Halcyoit, Mew.) 

ci4^ Promp. Para. 88 Colmose, byrde, aicedo. C14S0 
Poc, in Wr.-Wulcker 562 Aicedo, a colmose [a wodewale]. 
1483 CatA. Angl. 72 A collemase, akedo, 

Coa'l'OWUer. The owner of a colliery. 

1676 Hodgson in Phil. Trans. XI. 764 The waters that. . 
cost our Coal-owners so much to be quit of them. 1710 
Luttrell Briey^ Pel. (18571 VI. 596 The coal owners at 
Newcastle. 1832 Babbage Econ. Mantif. xxxi. 314 In the 
north of England a powerful combination has long existed 
among the coal-owners. 

Coal-perch: see Coal 16 . 

Coa'1-pipe. (Locally used in the following 
senses.) 1. A very thin seam or ‘ scare ’ of coal. 

1851 Coal-irade Terms Northnmbld. ^ Dnrh. 15. 1883 
Borings ISf Sinkings (North. Eng. Instit. Min. Eng.) 308 
Blue seamy parting, with some scares of coal or co^ pipes. 

2. See quots. (Not used in Newcastle district.) 

1867 W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coal-mining 30 Sigillaria 
stems, .based close upon the seam of coal . . are apt to drop 
out without warning, in a mass weighing from a few cwts. 
to a ton. They are thus commonly Known as bell-moulds, 
coal-pipes, or cauldron-bottoms. 1873 Dawson Earth 4- 
Maai VI. 141 They usually consist of an outer cylinder of 
coal representing the outer bark, while the space within, 
once occupied by the inner bark and wood is filled with 
sandstone . . These fossil stumps are not uncommon in the 
roofs of the coal-seams. In some places they are known to 
the miners as 'coal-pipes', and are dreaded by them in 
consequence of the accidents which occur from their sud- 
denly falling. 

Coal-pit (kJu-lpit). 

1. A mace where charcoal is made. Still in 
U.S. 

1083 Charter Cnut in Cod. Dipl. IV. 27 ForS bae hxsel- 
holtse on cqllpytt: ofcollpyttseonswealewanhlypan. cxayS 
Death 242 in O. E. JIfisc. 183 His eye-puttes, as a colput 
deep ant gret. c 1430 J^oui. m Wr.-Wufcker Poc. 718 Eaj:, 
a_ bronde ; ticio, a colpy tte ; Jbla, a fagot. 1377 tr. Bitl- 
linge'ds Decaks (1592; 691 Nestorius willing to auoide a 
colepit, fell into a lime kill . . wherby is ment, that in 
auoyding a lesse error, he fell into a greater. 1828 Webster, 
Coalpit . . in America, a place where charcoal is made, 

2. A pit or mine where coal is diig. 

[(Df. 1241 Newmiuster Chartul. (Surtees) 20a Sicut fos- 
satum descendit in Colepetebuni.) 

1^1 Indenture in Script, tres Dunebiu (Surtees) App. 313 
The colepit in Trillesden, and alsa the colepit in Spennyng- 
more. 1573 Lane. Wills II, 112 Whereas I have a lease . . 
of too cole pittes. c x6io Sir J, Melvil Mem. (1735) 17 An 
old Coal-pit which had taken fire, xdax Burton Anat. Mel. 
II. iii. I. i. Such as worke day and night in Cole-pits. 1773 
Barnard in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 218 The shaft of a coal- 
pit, which, .had been sunk to the depth of sixty yards. 

aitrib. vpfi Withering Plants (1796) III. wa On 
coalpit banks near Stourbridge. 1859 Edin. Rev. CIX 303 
The dismal chapter of coal-pit life. 

Hence f Coal-pltter, a pitman. 

X720 Land. Gaz. No. 5818/4 John Proud, of Sunderland. . 
Coal-Pitter, 

Goal-porteri A man who carries coal from 
a vessel to a wharf, unloads a coal-truck at a rail- 
way station, or, generally, carries coal from the 
place of unloading to customers. 

X834 Poor Law Commiss. zst Rep. (1885) igg The Coal- 
porters earn a great deal. X889 Daily News $ Dec. 6/2 
The whole of the coal porters employed in the gas works 
are also sending in their notices, x^ Sat. Rev, 14 Dec. 
672 If the gas-workers' and the coal-porters’ union have their 
way. 

t Coal-pot. Sc. Obs. In 6 colpot, -pat. [f. 
col(p Coal -I- Pot, round deep hole or excavation, 
as m. peat-pot, etc.] = Coal-pit. 

X33S Lynoesay Satyre i8og In the Colpots of Tranent. 
1372 Dium. Ocettrr. 262 The regentis horsmen , . brak all 
colpat wyndaris. .sua that the said burgh should not be 
servit in elding. 

Goa‘l-aack. 1. A sack to carry coal in. 

163a Massinger City Madam iv. iii, A coal-sack for a 
winding-sheet. 1638 Ford Fancies i, ii, Let me be buried 
in a coal sack. X834 Nnll Improv. Act 32 Penalty for 
using undersized coal-sacks. 

2. A name given to patches in the Milky Way 
distinguished by extraordinary blackness, owing 
to the absence of even dim stars ; esp. to one near 
the Southern Cross, formerly called also the Black 
Magellanic Cloud. 

X870 Proctor Other Worlds than Ours xi. 264 In the 
southern Coal-sack there are minute telescopic stars. 1879 
Newcomb & Holden Astron. 4x5 Vacant spaces in it [Milky 
Way] which the navigators call coal-sacks. 

Goal-scattle. , . 

1. A receptacle for holding a supply of coal for 
a fire ; a coal- box, coal-scoop. 

a x883 Forby Poe. East Angl. 72 Coal-hod . . otliMWise 
called the coal-scuttle. 1832 Babbage Econ. Manvf. i. (ed. 
3) XX Carts loaded with old tin kettles and worn-out c(^- 
skuttles. e 1833 Lytton Autobiog. in Z (1883) 1. 128 No 
companion visited me, save the servant with my meals or 
the coal-scuttle. 

2. Coal-scuttle bonnet', a womans bonnet re- 
sembling an inverted coal-box of the scoop type, 
usually projecting much beyond the face. 

X839 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxiii. Miss Snevellid. •sjapeed 
from the depths of her coal-scuttle straw bonnet at Nicho- 
las. X867 Miss Bradoon Run to Earth III. xi. 220 A 
pretty face never looked prettier than when dimly seen in 
the shadowy depths of a coal-scuttle bonnet. 
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Goa'lsey. A name given in some localities to 
the Coal-fish, in others to its fry. [Se_y or j^e is 
given by Jamieson as = coal-fish ; cf. Seath.] 

T836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1841) II. 251 At Newcastle 
the fry are called Coalsey; and, when x2 inches long, 
Poodlers. 183B Proc. Beno. Nat. Club I. No. vi, 173 
Coal-fish . . When young it is called with us the Podlie . . 
when full grown the Coal-sey, or Black Coal-sey. 
Coal-staff, obs. variant of cole-, Cowl-stapf. 

't Coal-stoiLe. Ohs. a. Stone associated with 
coal. b. * A sort of cannel-coal ’ ( J.). 

X708 J. C. Compl. Cfl/l&Vr (1845) 11 An Outburst or ap- 
pearance of such Stone (as we call _ Coal-stone), axjzS 
Woodward (J.), Coalstone flames easily and burns freely ; 
but holds and endures the fire much longer than coal. 

Coal-tar. A thick black viscid liquid, which 
is one of the products of the destructive distillation 
of bituminous coal. It is a compound of many 
different substances, chiefly hydrocarbons ; and out 
of its constituents are obtained paraffin, naphtha, 
benzene, creosote, the aniline or fcaf-rarirn/owrr, etc, 
1783 A. Cochrane (title), Acraunt of the qualities and uses 
of Coal Tar, and Coal Varnish. X823 J. Badcock Dorn. 
A musent. 77 Coal-tar Gas . . is the common gas, so much in 
use in all towns of any consequence in this empire. iS^ 
R. Dana Eef. Mast xnxv. X34 Ringbolts.. were blackened 
with coal-tar. 1868-79 Watts Diet. them. V. 670 The more 
volatile pordon of coaf.tar, called light-oil or coal-naphtha, 
consists mainly of benzene and its homolqgues . . Coal-tar 
has also acquired great value as thesource ofaniline-colours, 
and of phenol, picric acid, etc. 

Goa'1-tit, coal Id'tmoTiSe. [see Coal- 
mouse, Tit. After the corruption of col{e)mose to 
colemouse, the latter was often, for perspicuity’s 
sake, expanded to coal-titmouse, whidi again has 
been recently shortened to coal-tit^ A bird, the 
same as Coal-mouse. 

[1637 S. Furchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 125, 1 mean the great 
Titmouse called a Colmouse. 1688 R tloLim Armoury it. 
243/x The Bird Cole-Mouse.. we in our Countrey call Titti- 
mous or Mop.] 1777 Pennant Zool. (18x2) 1 . 535 The head 
of the cole titmouse is black. X793 Catal. Zoolog. Museum 
Oceford St. x6 Cole Titmouse. zSiRS Bewick Brit. Birds, 
(ed. 6) I, 278 Coal Titmouse. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 3/2 
The Great Tit . . the Coal Tit . . and the Bearded 'Tit are 
British. Ibid. The Coal-Titmouse . . and the Marsh Tit- 
mouse all resort at times to buildings. 1843 Yarrell Brit, 
Birds (ed. 2) 1 . 369 Cole-Tit. 

Go-a'ltitude. Astron. [f. Co - 4 + Altitude.] 
The complement of the altitude. 

1833 Hksschel Astron. i. 62 The co-altitude of the pole. 
1867-77 G. Chambers Astron. vii. vi. 699 The coaltitude is 
the mean of their N. P. D.'s [North Polar Distances]. 

Goal-viewer. A mining engineer who makes 
coal-mines his special study. 

[1708 J. C. CompL Cfl/6Vr(i84s) 31 Your Viewer . . who is 
to take charge of a regular working of the colliery.] 1797 
CvRa. (title). The Practical Coal Viewer and Engine Builder’s 
Companion. 1840-36 S. C. Brees Gloss. Civil Efig. log 
Coal, or colliery viewers. 1876 Page Text-bk.Ce0l.7d-r. 

Goa’l-wlupper. One who raises coal out of a 
ship’s hold by means of a pulley ; see quot. 1 880 . 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bozj Steam Excursion (D.), At the 
appearance of the coal-whippers and baljast-heavers. x86z 
Mayhew Land. Labour II. 39 The lodgings here are occu- 
pied by dredgers, ballast-heavers, coal-wbippers, x88o F. 
Gosman Past Events (Newc.-on-Tyne 1881) 129 An appa- 
ratus for rapidly discharging vessels laden with coal. This 
coal-wliipper is intended to be fixed on the deck of the vessel. 
So CoaT-whipping' vbL sb, 

x86x Mayhew Land. Zetbottr II. 95 He had met with an 
accident.. which prevented him from following coal-whip- 
ping any longer. 1887 R. Newman in Charity Organisation 
Rev. July 275 Coal- whipping, .has now all but ceased. 

Goai-work. 

+1. Drawing in carbon or crayon. Obs. 

1631 G. Daniel Eclog, Let, You may iudge Drauglits 
sometimes in Cole-Wo^, to bit the Naturalitie of Lines 
Studied by finer Pendlls. 

2. A place where coal is worked or mined; a 
colliery. Usually pi. (Cf. ironworks^ 

1663 D. Dudley MeiaUum Martis (1854) 8 Often fals the 
cole-works on Fire . . flaming out of the Pits. 17x0 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4703/1 Owners of the Coal-Works. 1833 D. Lan- 
dalb in PA<zr/K<tc. yrw/.XIIl. 127 Manager of a coal- work. 

So CoaT-worRex, a coal-miner. CoaT-woxkiusr, 
a place where coal is worked, a colliery. ' 

1726 Loud. Gat, N o. 6438/2 William Clarke . . a Coalworker. 
1838 Penny Cycl, XI. 149/2 In the practical department of 
coal-working, geology can as yet render little aid. 1862 
Ansted Hungary ^ Transybi. 124 (L.) At last we reached 
the coal-workings, and a more deserted, melancholy-looking 
place for a mine I have never seen. 

Goaly (kou'li), a. [f. CoaIi sh. + - y, Cf. Colly.] 

1. Abounding in coal ; covered or charged with 
coal or coal-dust. 

139a Wyrley A rmorie Z04 Black colie smith. x6a8 Milton 
Pac. Exere. 98 Of utmost Tweed . . Or coaly Tyne, or ancient 
hallowed Dee. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. II. x8y The coaly 
..little steamboat. sSSHYoutigMislley II, vi. 8a Around 
each pit was grouped its little coaly village. 

2. Of the nature of coal ; carbonaceous. 

1394 Plat Jemll-Iui, Divers New Exper. 33 A blacke 
and hard colic crust upon it. x6x* Cotgr. , Charbonnesque, 
coalie, of coales. 1834 H. Miller Footpr. Great, x, (1874) 
x86 A mere coaly film, i86a Dana Man. Geol. 74 Coaly 
shale, containing coaly impressions or impregnations. 

3 . Of the colour of coal ; coal-black. 

1363 Golding Ovid's Met. 11. (1393) 44 A colie colour. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 440 Vpon thy face let coaly 
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Rauens swarme. 1849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 2x7 The moveless 
coaly eye. 

Goaly, -ey (kmvli), sb. colloq, [combines sb. 
use of prec. with dim. forms in -Y; cf. bricky, 
chummy^ A coal-heaver. 

tSboAll y. Round No. 55. iig llie coalies., touch their 
sou' westers to him as he glides about, x88g Daily Tel. 
27 Aug. 3/4 The strike . . has now extended to all the river- 
side employes, including ‘ coaleys ' lumpers stevedores. 

Co-ambassador, co-amiable, etc. : see Co-. 
*t* Goame, V. Obs. [app. related to Chaum in 
same sense; phonetic history obscure: see also 
CoANE.] intr. To split into fissures, gape open. 

1377 B. GoOGe Heresbach’sHusb. (1586) 103 b, The squared, 
and the rounde . . timber, doth coame and gape, specially 
the round, because it is fuller of pithe, and therefore renteth 
and coameth in every place. Ibid. 108 b. The Cedar, the 
Eben, and the Olive tree, doe never chinke nor coame. 

Coame, obs. f. CooM soot. 

Goaming (kJu-miij). Naut. Also 7 ooimuing, 
7-8 coming, 8 cooming, 9 combing. [Origin 
uncertain ; some identify it with combing, a spell- 
ing occasionally found in modem use, but not 
supported by early evidence.] 

In pi. ; The raised borders about the edge of the 
hatches and scuttles of a ship, which prevent water 
on deck from running below. 

x6xx CoTCR., Aileurcs, twp beames that runne along the 
hatches of a shippe, and with the Trauersins make a long 
square hole, whereat the ship-boat is let downe into the 
hold ; our sbip-wrights name them, Comings, or Carlings. 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Png. Seamen xi Tne hatches, the 
hatches way, the holes in the commings. 1762 Watson in 
Phil, Trans, LII. 629 Lightning, which . . made several 
holes between the coomings of the_^ hatches and the deck. 
1833 Mabryat yac. Faith/, xi. Sitting down on the coam- 
ings of the hatchway. 1863 Daily Tel, 14 Apr., With 
combings and finishings of hard pine. 1883 G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broads >a:v.(i884) x88 Flying along with the wind 
abeam, and the water up to the coamings of the well. 

b. Coamtng-carlings : ‘ those timbers that in- 
close the mortar- beds of bomb-vessels, and which 
are called carlings, because they are shifted occa- 
sionally. Short beams where a hatchway is cut ’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 
t Coaixei Obs. rare. [app. related to Chawn ; 
history obscure ; the form agrees with OE. edn, 
pa. t. of cinan, Chine.] A gap, cleft, chink. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xvi. v. 404 Witches can . . 
come in at a little coane, or a hole in a glasse windowe. 

Go-auge'lical, a. rare. [f. med.L. co-angelic- 
us + -AL ; see Co-.J Associated with the angels. 

1831 Hussey Papal Power iii, 163 The Roman Church 
saluted Adrian with the title ' Coangelical Lord Pope ’. 

f Co;angusta*tion. Obs.—° [sb. of action f. 
L. coangusld-re to bring into narrow compass.] 

x68x Blount Glossqgr., Coangustatiott, a making one thing 
strait with another, a making narrow. 172X in Bailey. 

Co-aJiimate, co-apostate, etc. : see Co-. 
Coape, obs. f. Cope. 

Go-appea’r, v. rare. [Co- i.] intr. To ap- 
pear together or in conjunction. So Co-appeax- 
anoe, f Co'appaxl'tlon. 

1635 Quarles Exnbl. it. i. (1718) 65 Heaven’s scornful 
flames and thine can never co-appear. 1633-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 64/1 The Co-apparition of wandering 
Stars. Ibid. 464/2 The co-apparition of Planets. 1697^ j. 
Serjeant Solid Philos, 228 The Co-appeaiance, Co-exist- 
ence, and . . the Competition of the Contrary Motives. 

Co-apprehend v . : see Co-. 

Goapt (k< 7 ise-pt), V. [ad. late L. coapt-dre to fit 
together: see Co- and Apt v.] To fit together, 
adapt to each other. 

1. trafis. To fit or join together. 

1653-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) 372/1 The Atoms 
concur, cohere, and are co-apted, not by any design, but as 
Chance led them, 1874 tr. Pan Buren’s Dis. Genit. Org. 
37 Accurately coapting the edges of the wound- 
*1“ b. spec, in Geont. Obs. 

1370 Dee Math. Pre/. 41 The right and absolute way. .of 
Coaptyng and ioyning Lines and angles. 1370 Billingsley 
Euclid IV, def, vii. ixi b, A right lyne is sayd to be coapted 
or applied in a, circle, when the extremes or endes therof, 
fall vppon the circumference of the circle. 

•b 2. To make apt or fitting. Obs. 

1386 Fernc Blaz. Gentrie 56 A necessary beginning to 
coapt a man to the excellency of eloquence. 

Goa'ptate, V. rare, [f. L. coaptat- ppl. stem 
of coaptdre (see prec.) : see Co-, and Aptate ».] 

+ 1. trans. To fit together, coapt. Obs. 

1649 Reynolds Hosea v. 44 Carpenters, .coaptate and 
fit the parts of their work unto one another. 

2. intr. Hence Ooapta'ting ppl. a. (nonce-use.) 

1833 Kane Grtnnell Exp. xliv- (1836} 409 Similar coap- 

tating fragments [of ice] are seen in every direction. 

Goaptation (knuiseptf^'/an). [ad. L. coaptatidn- 
em fitting together (ip Augustine), n, of action f, 
coaptdre (see above): so in mod.F, in sense c.] 
Adaptation or adjustment of things, parts, etc., to 
each other ; fitting together. 

X36X Eden ArteNauig. Pref. C ij. The frame and coapta- 
cion of the bodye of man. 1683 Boyle E-nq. Notion Nat. 
370 The. .Co-aptation of the Spring Wheels, Ballance, and 
other Parts, q 1743 Broome (J.), The . . judicious coapta- 
tion and ranging of the words, a 183^ Coleridge Shahs, 
Notes (1849) coaptation and union of the elements, 
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fb. as a condition. Obs. 

1614 T. Adams Devil's Batigttei aji Cohabitation of place 
seekes or makes coaptation of manners. x688 Norms 
Theory Lave i. U. 10 A certain connatuiality or coaptation 
of the soul to good. 

c. spec, in Surg. The fitting together or adjust- 
ment of the ends of a fractured bone, setting ; the 
replacement of a dislocated bone. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. IVks. I. 377 The general doctrine 
relative to fractures . . Coaptation or setting. 1807-26 S. 
Cooper First Lines Sur^. (ed. 5) 379 The ends of the bone 
may be put into a state of coaptation with the greatest ease. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Attai. I. 448/1 Fractures . . submitted . . 
to the maintenance of exact co-aptation for months. 

Coapta’tor. Surp^. An apparatus used for co- 
aptation of a fractured bone. (Knight Diet. JMechi) 
Co-aration (houiartfi-Jhn). [Co- 3 a.] Co- 
operative ploughing or tillage, as practised by 
ancient village communities. 

1883 Seebohh Mng. VUL Commun. iv, iii. 117 (.title) The 
open field system of co-aration described in the ancient 
Laws of Wales. Ibid. lax Team of eight oxen in the co- 
aration. 

II Coarl3 (kJtt‘aib). Celtic Church, [a. Irish com- 
harba\ Successor in an ccblesiastical office, abbot, 
vicar ; an order of old Irish monks (O’Reilly). 

1636 J. Chaloner In D. King Vale Recall iv. ai All such 

f oods also, as by the Law should have fallen to the next 
[eir, as Coarbes, the Coroner is to have them [on death of 
a Felon]. 1865 M'Lauchlan Early Sc. Chuivk xxi. 32^4 
The coaib or successor of Columba was usually an ecclesi- 
astic of the Irish church. 1878 Mackintosh Civiliz. Scotl. 
I. Introd. 126 In the early Irish church some of the Coarbs 
were women. 1882-3 A.F. Mitchell in S^SsaSEiuycl.ReU^. 
Enmul, II, 1334 The mother-house of Iona and its presbyter 
abbot, tbe coarb of Columha. 

Hence CoaxTi-sliip. 

1827 G. Hicginb_ Celtic Druids 305 The Coarb-ship de- 
scended to their children. 

Go-a'rbiter. [Co- 3 b.] Arbiter along with 
another or others. Hence Co-a'xliitxeas, a fe- 
male co-arbiter. Also Co-axbitra'tloxi. 

Hakluyt Voy. I. 153 The friendly composition made 
. . by the hono. personages . . with the assistance of their 
coarbiters on. our part. 1879 J. Toohunter Alcesiis xaz 
Fer^hone, August co-arbitress of Hades' realm. 

tCoa'rct, z'. Obs. Forms; 5-6 eoart(e, 5-7 
coh.art(e, 6-9 ooarct. [ad. L. coarct-are (properly 
-artdre) to press together, contract, con^e, also 
to compel, constrain, f. Co- -h artare to press close, 
contract, f. artus confined. See Abt z>A, and cf. 
F. codreter (in Palsgr. and Cotgr,).] 

1 . tratu. To press or draw together j to com- 
press, constrict, contract, tighten. 

c i^PtUlad. onffusb, m. 1131 With paper best and leest 
are thai coarted. 1545 Raynold Byrth Manhynde it. ii. 
53 Alome . . or any such thynges which do coarct and con- 
strayne. Ibid, The passage . . [is] coarcted and made nar- 
r9wer then [it] wotde otherwise be. 1604 T. Wright Pass. i. 
vi, 24 In all Passions the heart is dilated or coarcted. 

2 . To confine or restrict the action of (a person); 
to constrain, coerce. [So in (legal) Latm=rt7gu.j 
eiAflo Test. Love 1. (1360] 277 b/2 Thilke persons.. not co- 
arted by paining dures openly knowledgeden. c 1430 Lyog. 
Borhas iii. i. 11354) 70 b, Sith no lawe thy person may coarte. 
1340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. sS § 5 Persons of full age. .not 
uniaufully coarcted. 1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 301 He 
is so farre from coarcting the Popes power, that, etc. 1646 
Gaule Cases Consc, 133 Any such Art whereby himself 
might he coarcted or constrained , 1S19 H, Busk Vestriad 
ID. 337 Coarcted by your mancipating spell, 

D. Const, to or iwf. 

1420 [see below]. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/1 Saul sand I 
am coarted therto. CX640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
II. 63 The said Countesse compelled and coharted them to 
enseale certaine Indentures. 1726 Ayliffb Parerg. 178 If 
a man coarcts himself to the Extremity of an Act. 

3 . To confine within narrow limits \Jig. to restrict. 
1322 Skelton IVhy not to Court 438 That the kynges 
tninde By hym is subverted And so streatiy coarted In 
credensyng ms tales. _ 1348 Udall, tS-^Er^nt. Par. Mark 
vii, 52 Coarcted within the very narrow limites of Jewry. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 22 a, Of all the estates taile most co- 
arcted or restrained that I finde in our bookes. 

4 . To control, restrain, repress. 

1337 Pavnel Barela^ s yugurth 47 b, He used meruelouse 
good maner in coartyng the same faultes. 
b. Do coart of : to restrain from. 

1430 Lyog. Chron. Troy iii. xxv, For she will not be guided 
by no reyne To be coarted of her dewe righte. 

Hence CoaTcted, Coarct, (-art), fpl. a., 
Coa'xcting' vbl. sb, 

c 1430 Pallad an Hnsb. xii. 174 That so thai be coart to 
swymme in sape, Enclude hem. 14. . tr. T, d Kem^is' 
Consol, III. vi, Loue weried is not wery, and loue arted is 
not coarted. 1494 Fadyan vh, 567 That no lorde. .shuld. . 
layfor his excuse anyconstrayntor coartyngeof his prynce. 
13^ Palsgr. 206/2 Coartyng, efforcement. 1631 Quarles 
Div, PeenUf Seauson (1717) 273 Their haste could give no 
vent To their coarcted thoughts. 

Coarctate (knia-jkteit), a. In 5 coartate. [ad. 
L. coaretdt-us (coart-), pa. pple. of coaretdre to Co- 
ABOT.] Pressed dose together, compressed, con- 
tracted, confined. In Bot. applied to a compact 
or dense panicle. 

* 43 a"l^ tr. Higden (^lls) 1 . 6i The patente magnitude 
felethe by more eflicacite the strenjhte of be moone then a 
see coartate. Craig, Coarctate, in Botany, pressed 
together. x866 Treas. Bot., Caarctate, contracted, drawn 
close together. 1882 Syd Soc, Lex. s.v., The retina is said 


to be coarctate when, omng to the accumulation of fluid 
between it and the choroid, it assumes the form of a funnel, 
extending from tfte entrance of the optic nerve to the mar- 
gin, or to the remains of the lens. 

b. Entom. Applied to a pupa enclosed in a 
smooth homy case, which gives no indication of 
the limbs or form of the insect ; the transformation 
is called coarctate metamorphosis. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. EniontoU (1843) I. 53 Pupa whjeh are 
not excluded from the skin of the larva, hut remain con- 
cealed under it, and were hence called by Linne coarctate 
pupa. x868 Wood Homes without H. xxvi. 512 Said to 
undergo a ‘coarctate* metamorphosis. X870 Rolleston 
Anita. Life 76 The ‘coarctate 'pupa of many Diptera. 

•j* CoaTCtSitef Obs. [f. L. coaretdt- : see 
prec. and -ate 3.] traits. To press close together, 
compress, contract, confine closely ; = Coaeot. 
Hence OoaictatedjS^/. a. = Coarctate a. 
s6ao Venner Via Recta vi. 93 They coarctate the breast. 
1633 Fuller Hist. vt.(i 845) III. 490 Though coarctated, 
having the side aisles excluded, it is one of the best private 
Chappelsin England. xSA^'BcKSseConttt.Netu Exf. 11.(1682) 
22 /ur is contained in Bread, but it is so^closely coarctated 
therein, that no easie operation can give it a discharge, 
b. fg. To confine, restrict, limit 
x6a4 Abf. Abbot Visib. TrueCh, 96 It is not to bee taken, 
that wee coarctate the Church within those Prouinces onely. 
16^ Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings x. 105 An empty 
title, .coarctated and bounded vdth limits and conditions. 

Coarctation (knuiarkt^’Jsn). [ad. L. coar(c)td- 
tidn-em ‘ drawing or pressing together n. of action 
f. coar(c)tdre to Coaect. Cf. mod.F, coarctation."] 
L The action of compresing tightly or narrowly ; 
compression, constriction, restraint; the fact of 
being so compressed. 

X34S Raynold Eyrth Mankynde 34 The which thinges 
may cause such stray tnes and coarctation that, etc. 1604 
Phil. Trans. XVIII. 227 Coarctation of the Veins, whereby 
the refluent Blood is hindred. 1794 G. Adams AfnA ^ Exp, 
Philos. I. iv, 94 The force it employs to gain its liberty 
being always proportionable to its coarctation or density. 
1799 Kirwah Geol. Ess. 87 Many other changes . . such 
are the total separation of Asia from America, the coarcta- 
tion of the Baltic. 

b. now chiefly in PAps. or Pathol. 

X343 [see 1]. x6ao Venner Via Rectavv. 95 Affected with 
coarctation of the breast, or astriction of the belly. 16^ 
tr. Boners Merc. Commit, ix. 343 A coarctation and strait- 
ness of the Urinary Duct. 1803 A. Carlisle in PhiL Trans. 
XCV. 8 The gradual coarctation of the cellular canals. 

c. concr. 

x6gx Ray Creation it. (1701) 284 If you straiten the Artery 
. . the vessel will notwithstandbg continue still to beat below 
or beyond the coarctation. 

2 . Confinement or restriction as to limits ; limit- 
ation; restriction of action, choice, etc. 

xfas Bacon Adv. Leant, l i. § 3 The true bounds and 
limitations, whereby humane knowledge is confined and cir- 
cumscribed ; and yet without any such contracting or co- 
arctation, but that, etc. a 1663 Bramhall (J.), Election is 
opposed not only to coaction, but also to coarctation, or 
determination to one. i. 6 n Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 80 
Al mater, .brings with it limits and coarctation. 

i* Goa'xctloxi. Obs. rare, [f. Coaect v., after 
act-ion, etc. ; see -ION.] Coarctation, constriction. 

178a A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 7 Nor is there any 
coarction forming the antrum wBlisii as in the stomach of 
man. — 18 These coarctions give way ia the time of birth. 

* 1 ' GoaTCture. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -obb.] 
State of compression or contraction ; concr. a name 
given by Grew to the neck or collum of plants. 

1671 Gwsw Allot. Plants i. iii. g i The Coarcture: 1 can- 
not say of the Root, nor of the Trunk ; but . . standing be- 
twixt them, and so being common to them both. /bid. i. 
iii. §21 The Sap.. in the Root. .passing through the inter- 
mediate Coarcture.. is entertain'd at last into the Trunk. 

Coapd(e, obs. f. Coed ri.i 
Co- ardent: see Co- 3. 

t OoaTguate, v. Obs.~-*> [improperly f. L. co- 
argu-^e to refute, convict + -ate.] 

1623 Cockeram Eng. Diet, n. Reprehend, redarguate, co- 
arguate. 

Go-arra‘Uge, v. rare. [Co- i.] tram. To 
arrange together or in conjunction (poith). Hence 

Co-axxa'ugement. 

x8aa T. Taylor Apuleitts 325 The Jupiter who is co- 
arranged with Neptune and Pluto. 1839 Sir W. Hamilton 
Led. (1877) I. xvi. 303 A previously decreed coarrangement 
of the supreme Being. 

Goarse (hours), Ot Forms: 5 cors, corse, 6 
oours, cowxse, (oowaroe), 6-8 course, 7 coorse, 
7- coarse. [First found early in 15th c. No 
corresp. adj. in Teutonic, Romanic, or Celtic. 
The general spelling down to the i8th c. was 
identical with that of the sb. Codesb ; with that 
word it is still identical in pronunciation, both 
in standard English and in the dialects (eg. Scotch 
k«rs) ; the spelling coarse appears to have come in 
about the time when the pronunciation of course 
changed from u, u, to e, o. Hence the suggestion 
of Wedgwood that coarse is really an a^. use of 
course, with the sense * ordinary as in the expres- 
sion of course, ‘ of the usual order It appears to 
have been used first in reference to cloth, to distin- 
guish that made or worn in ordinary course from 
fine cloth or clothes for special occasions or special 


persons ; * course cloth * would thus be ‘ cloth of 
(ordinary) course Cf. the history of mean, and 
such expressions as ‘a very ordinary-looking 
woman a ‘ plain person 

Our first contemporary example of the spelling coarse is m 
Walton 1653 (where course however also occurs); it became 
frequent after i7c»; course occurs occasionally down to 

f 1 . Ordinary, common, mean (m the depreciatory 
sense of these epithets) ; base ; of inferior quality 
or value; of little account. (Cf. also CoaesbIiT.) 

X424 E, E. Wills 36 Too [two] cors bordclojies, and too 
peire cors sanapes. X478 Poston Lett. No. 824 III. 237 
Anothyr for the work^g days, how corse so ever it be it 
makyth no matyr. 1330 Palsgr. rio/i Course towe, tanure. 
1332-3 7 «®. Cfh Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Litchfield IV. 5, Ij 
cowarce coopes of redae & yellowe silke. x 57 u Edwards 
Damon ^ P. in Dodsley (1S25) I. 20a 16x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII, III. ii. 239 Now I feele Of what course Mettle ye are 
molded. 1622 Fletcher Span. CuraH iv. i. (1647), I shall 
be most happie To be emploi’d . . Even in the coursest Office. 
1633 Walton Angler 199 The worst or coarsest of fresh 
water fish. 1693 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 
284 Amongst these coarser Metalls are Copper, .and Iron. 

t b. To make coarse account of', to make small 
account of, treat slightingly. Obs. 

1379 Lyly Euphues (^b.) 34 Such fine dames as . ._ make 
such course accompt of their paissionate louers. Ibid. 124 
It is a course which we ought to make a course accompt off. 

2 . Wanting in fineness, smoothness, or delicacy 
of texture, granulation, or structure ; consisting of 
comparatively large parts or particles ; or of such 
as are too large for beauty. Opposed to fine. 

(Cf. the early examples referring^ to cloth in sense i ; it 
is impossible to say when_ the notion ceased to he that of 
ordinary or common quality, and began to be that of the 
texture which gave this quality.) 

1382 J. Lyly in Pour C. Eng, Lett. 39 White meale, where 
others thought to show cours branne. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. II. 293 The coarse lean Gravel, on the Mountain 
sides. 27x4 aIandeville Fab. Bees (1725) I. 326 A thick 

arish gown and a course shirt. 1796 Morse Arner. Geog. 

I. 60s note. Course black canvas. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
1 . 989 The same coarse garment served them for summer 
and winter. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Prod. Agric. II. 187 
7 'he ashes are sometimes spread in drills . . if the finest por- 
tions are sided from the coarser, etc. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
!• S X4- 95 Coarse shingle and ddhris. 

b. in a wider sense : said of the physical quality 
of men and beasts, herbs, land, etc. 

1630 T. Westcote Devon. (1845)433 We may soon wander 
and stray [on the moor] and so make longer stay in this 
coarse place. x66o Sharrock Vegetables 33 Gardiners that 
provide cabbage-seed . . upon their course ground. 1739 
Cibber Apot. xiii, 349 Coarse Mothers may have comely 
Children. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 141 r 7 A form . . so 
coarse as to raise disgust. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 308 They seem to _ prefer the coarsest weeds. xSfix 
Kingsley Water-bab. vi. 244 Their jaws »ow large and 
their lips grow coarse. 1883 Lloyd Ebb Jjr Flow I. 38 Two 
frightfully dressed women with coarse complexions. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 16 Mar. 326/1 A rather coarse horse, with great 
bone and power. 

3 . Rough, harsh, or rude, to the taste, perception, 
or sesthetiQ sense. (In early use coming near to i.) 
a. of material things ; csp. of diet or ' fare 

[1587 Harrison England ii. xii. (1877) i. 234 He liked better 
of our good fare in such course cabins.] 1607 Hif.ron Whs. 
I. 37^ The Lord’s supper, as some course, homely, bluttish 
fare, is . . refused with scorne. 1651 tr. Bacon’s Life ^ Death 
x6 Diogenes . , used . . tyranny oyer Himselfe ; of a course 
Diet. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IF’.xxxi, Coarser provisions [were] 
distributed, .among the populace. 1850 Tennyson Geraint 
^ Enid X057 Thou, My lord, eat also, uio’ the fare is coarse. 

b. of immaterial things. 

[1604 Hieron Wks. I. 476 That, which I haue framed, is 
butahomelyandcourse discourse. Ibid, 1 . 487 The meanest 
profe&sion, the coursest trade.] 1722 De Foe CoL yack 
(1840) 106 It was but very coarse travelling. 2836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, CAanxe/w Wks. (Bohn) II. 38 They are full 
of coarse strength, rude exercise, .and sound sleep. 2878 
Morley Grit. Misc., Carlyle x88 [Fatalism] in its coarsest 
and most childish kind. 

c. Of the weather : Rough, stormy, foul. Now 
chiefly dial. 

1774 Genii. Mag. 242, July 4, Blight morning, coarse mid- 
day, wet evening. July 5, a cloudy coarse day. a 2825 
Forby S.V., It is a coarse morning. 1854 Badham Halieui. 
44 When_the weather is too coarse for fishing, 1864 Miss 
Mulock in Gd. Words 428 In the Highlands just before 
‘ coarse ' weather sets in. 1877 Blackmore Crifips v. 25 We 
shall have a coarse night of it, 1 doubt. 1887 Kentish 
doss.. Coarse, rough, snowy, windy weather. 

fig. iKx Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxiv, It will be a 
coarse time for Chanter. 

d. Of sound: Rough and harsh ; spec.yxi Pathol. 
of certain sounds heard on auscultation in diseased 
conditions of the chest. 

1879 Stainer Music cf Bible 89 The quality of tone pro- 
duced by the reed-pipes was, .very coarse and shrill. 2883 
Quain DkI. Med. 2118 If the larger tube be affected, and 
the narrowing not great, the coarser sound is produced. 

4 . Of persons : Wanting in delicacy of percep- 
tion, apprehension, action ; hence of observations, 
phenomena, etc. : Not refined or delicate, rough. 

2680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 308 Exceeding stupid and 
slow-witted, or of a course perverse Spirit, a 2685 Otway 
Wtnd^ Castle (R.), We had appetites too coarse to taste, 
1788 Priestley Led. Hist. ii. xii, g6 As nearly . . as their 
coarse observations would enable them to determinate. 2860 
Tyndall G&tf. ii. § i._ 226 The coarser phenomena which 
come under _the cognixance of the senses. 2870 Huxley 
Lay Serin, iii, 33 The coarser monitors pleasure and pain. 
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6. Of personal behaviour, manners, langnage, 
etc. : Unrefined ; rough, rude, uncivil, vulgar. 

[c 15x0 BARCLAV^tm Good Mann. (1570) Aj, In barbarike 
language and wordes course and vile. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary ii. (1625) 87 As another said to a rude fellow, you 
are too course to keepe course in our companie.] i6m 
Bentley Phal. Pref. 74 That Language is too course to be 
given by Me. 176a J. Brown Poetry ij- Mus. vii. (1763) 153 
Their coarse Manners melted gradually into false Politeness. 
i8S5 Milmam Eat, Chr. (1864) IV. yu. v, 160 A coar.se age, 
with that deadness to delicacy which belongs to monastic 
hfe. 1880 L. ^Stephen Pofe ii. 52 That style of coarse 
personal satire of which Swift was a master. 

b. The sense ‘ gross, indelicate ’ passes into that 
of ‘indecent, obscene’. (Chiefly of language.) 

17x1 Addison Spect. No. iig ? The most coarse uncivil- 
ized Words. 1771 yimins Lett. liv. 281 Any coarse expres- 
sions . . are unfit . . to make use of. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 
332 Coarse jokes, acceptable to coarse people in coarse times. 
1880 Vernon Lee Stud. Italy iii. i. 86 Comic operas were 
most often coarse and even gross. 

6. Used advh. = Coarsely. 

x68o Otway Orphan i. iv. 345 No hungry Churl feeds 
courser at a Feast. 

7. Comb. a. parasynthetic, as coarse-featured^ 
-haired, -handed, -lipped, -minded, -tongued, adjs.; 
b. adverbial, as coarse-spun adj. (also as sb. = 
coarse-spun stuff), coarse-tvrought adj". 

1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 113 A *coarse-featured red- 
haired squat woman. x87t Palgrave Lyr. Poems 48 The 
*coarse-hpped Austrian tyrant. i8gs Macaulay Eng’. 
IV. X71 The rancorous and *coarseminded Countess. 1768- 
74 Tucker Z A Nat. (1853) II. 558 A ballad tune sung by the 
^coarse-piped chambermaid. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen. V, cclxvi, Forraging Bees. .Not recking *course-spun 
Thistles. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 15 The Rough or 
'*Course-tooth’d File. X768-74 Tucker Li, Nat. (1852) II. 
373 His *coarse-wrought texture. 

o. Special comb., as ooarae-fibred, coarse- 
grained a., having coarse fibres, ‘ grain ’ or tex- 
ture ; also fig. having a coarse nature, wanting in 
refinement ; hence coarse-grainednesa ; ooarse- 
stuff: see Stoee. 

187a O. W. Holmes Poet Breahf.-t. x, (1883) 251 *Coarse- 
fibred and fine-fibred people. X7M-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 1 . 
79 The “coarse-grained heron. 18x8 Syd. Smith Lett. 
cxxxv, Rather a coarse-grained fellow. 1876 Tait Pec. 
Adv. Pkys. Sc. xiii. 313 The “coarse-grainedness of what 
appears . . even to our most powerful microscraes, to be 
absolutely uniform matter. x88x Mechanic The plaster 
used by plasterers is generally classified as *‘coarse-stuff*, 

‘ fine stuff,’ and ‘ gauged stuff*. 

Coarse, obs. f. Corse, corpse, Course. 
Coarsely (kofisli), adv, [f. Coarse + -ly 2.] 
In a coarse manner, in the various senses df the adj. 
In 16th c. ‘meanly, slightingly, as of little ac- 
count’. 

1548 Udall, etc. Par. John xvii. 103 Men impute 

me to be very base, and exteme me very courselye. xgfis 
Jewel Rep. Harding (xhrr) 338, 1 maruell it is so coursely 
answered. 1601 Shaks. A IPs Well iii. v. 60 There is a Gen- 
tleman . . Reports but coursely of her. 1678 Wanley W md. 
Lit. World v. i. § 96. 468/1 He was coursely used . . by a 
company of rude Mechanicks. x6m Ray Dissol. World 32 
Take notice how Courslynotto say Ridiculously, the Stoicks 
Philosophize. X7H Steele Spect, No. 75 E 3 When a 
Gentleman speaks Coarsly, he has dressed himself Cle^ to 
no purpose. x8x4 D'Israeli Qttarrels A uth. (1S67) 428 Dry- 
den was very coarsely satirised. x886 W . C. Magee in Con- 
temp. Rev. Jan. 13 That hell which the coarsely material- 
istic religion of his day pictured. 

Coarsen (koous’n), v. [f. as prec. -k -bn fi.] 

1 . trails. To make coarse ; see the adj. 

1803 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 81 Coarsening her 
attachment. x8xa Coleridge Rem. (1836) I. 329 Low cun- 
ning, habitual cupidity , .coarsen the human face. IW9_M. 
Arnold Mixed Ess., Equality 70 The ideal of well-being 
is not to be. .lowered and coarsened. 


2 . intr. To become coarse. 

x88a M. Crommehn Black Alley III. xii. 197 The clay 
case coarsens and becomes the most apparent part of ust 

Hence Coa-rsened ppl. a., Coa-rsening vol. sb. 
vsA. ppl. a. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. in Amer. (1839) 
coarsening and hardening of mind. x8s4 Ch^b. Jml. 1. 63 
Hardening, coarsening toil. i86x Q. Rm.^o. 220. 54* .He 
lA. de Tocqueville] compared the original of our institu- 
tions with their magnified and coarsened copy across the 
Atlantic. 

CoarSSUOSS (koe'isnes). [f. as prec. -k -NBSS.J 
The quality of being coarse ; roughness, rudeness, 
want of fineness or refinement, etc. : see the adj. 

X34I Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 18 The coursnes of the woll. 
ISM W. Webbb Eng.Poetrle (Arb.) SsTheconrsenesof our 
s^che. i66a Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 281 Writing 
truly and orderly, only guilty of coarseness of style. x7go 
Burke Fr. Rev. 118 There appears, .a coarseness and vul- 
garity in all the proceedings of the assembly. x8j3 Lamb 
Elia (i860) 206 Her voice had lately acquired a coarseness 
1840 Lardner Geotn. 143 The coarseness or fineness of the 
ca^ass. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 23s A Rome which 
had lost its simplicity and retained its coarseness. 

CotUfsisll (k6»usij), a. [f. as prec. + -ISH.J 
Somewhat coarse. * 

X7S0 R. PuLTOCK Life P. Wilkms (18^) h. 
supply of coarsish linen, c 18x7 Hogg Tales * M. VI. 347 
A Mat coarsish-made girl, x 8 s 7 Wood C««. Olj. Seashore 
43 Thick tufts of a coarsish horse-hair-hke plant. 

CooTsye, var. of Cobbih a. Ohs. 

Coart, coftrtflitB, var. of Coabct, Coaboeate, 


Coarti'culate, v. Anat. [f. Co- -k Abticulate 
V., or f. L. co-ariiculdre-r-NSYk^^ intr. To unite 
to form a joint, articulate together. 

xS7_8 Banister Hist. Man i. 3 Processes . . by touchyng 
within the cauities of other bones adiacent. .may the better 
Coarticulate and ioyne together. Ibid. 26 Where they 
. .coarticulate, and knit with Scapula. 

GoavtidUa'tion. ? Obs. Anat. [ad. mod.L. 
coarticuldtio, transl. Gr. avvapbpojiris, f, co- together 
+ artiaddtio ioiating : see prec.] Jointing together 
of two bones; sometimes specifically used of a 
stiff jointing, or of one liiat admits of less motion 
than abarticulation. 

i6xs Crooke Body of Man 903 These hones of the After- 
wrest. .are ioyned to the wrest by Coarticulation ; or rather 
by doubtful! articulation as they are ioyned to the bones of 
the Fingers by dearticulation. x6^ T. Johnson tr. Parefs 
Chirurg. vi. xlii. (16781 163 Co-articulation hath a motion of 
the bones, yet not so manifest [as DiarthrosisJ, but more 
obscure. 1651 R. Wittik tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. 393 
The bones of the forepart of the head are thinner, and their 
juncture and coarticulation more loose than the rest. 

Co-ascend, Co-asserter : see Co-. 

Coase, var. Cose v. Obs. to barter. 

*1' Coasaa’tion. Obs.~° coassdtim-em, 

f. coassare (coaxdre) to join planks together, f. axis 
plank, board,] ‘A planking with boards, a board- 
ing or joyning a floor * (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Go-asse*SSOr. [Co- 3 b.] A joint assessor. 

X644 Jessop Angel ofEph, 38 What is the Presbyterie but 
a sacred Assembly, the C^ansellours and Coassessours of 
the Bishop ? x6m Selden Laws Eng. i. xxxviii. (1739) 38 
Co-as<iessors with the Bishop and Sheriff. X747 Carte 
Hist. Eng. I. 370 Out of the Coassessors in these county 
and hundred courts, were the twelve jurors chosen. 1865 
Neale Hymns Paradise 42 The Apostolic Cohort, as royal 
Co-assessors are nearest to My Throne. 

So Co-as8e‘aalou. 

a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 346 The co-assession 
of a Lay-presbytery. 

Co-assignee : see Co- 3 c. 

Go-assi‘St, V. [Co- i.] To assist conjointly. 
Hence Co-asal‘stance, Co-aaarstant. 

X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. A31 That the appear- 
ance of the person may coassist with tne appearance of the 
structure, a 1619 Fotherbv Atheom. (1622) Pref. 3 [They] 
neede the coassistance of those that are the meanest. 1663 
J. Spencer Pndigies (1663) 47 The Co-assistance of God 
the Father, with all Natural Agents. 1391 Horsey Trav, 
(1837) App. 308 This prince . . was contented he shold be 
used for a tyme coasystante with another. 

Go-assu'sne, v. [Co- 1.] trans. To assume 
conjointly or together (with). 

tSin Walsall Life <5- Death Christ B vj b (T.), Was it not 
enough to assume our nature, .but thou must coassume the 
weakness of nature? x6ao Donne Sertn. cxxxv. V. 434 You 
are already coassumed with Christ Jesus into Glory. 1839 
Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 436 The essential properties of a 
circle are coassumed in the first assumption of a circle. 
Goast (kdiist), sb. Forms ; 4-7 oost(e, 4-6 
coost(e, (4 kost(e, coest'', 6 coaste, 6- coast ; 
Sc. 6-8 coist. [ME. cosie, a. OF. coste (in mod.F. 
cbte) => Pr., It. costa side, border, coast L. costa 
lib, flank or side (of certain things). Some of the 
senses are expressed in mod.F. by cbiJ, OF. cosiet 
L. costStum lit. the ribbed (part). The spelling 
coast is rarebef. 1600, and not found at all in some 
obs. senses. As the development of the senses had 
taken place already in French, these do not appear 
in any linear order in English ; thus 9 is not merely 
related to 8, but also closely to z, as in side.'\ 

I. The side of any body. 

+ 1. The side of the body (of men or animals) ; 
the part fortified by the ribs. \ By my coste : by 
my side (quot 1591). Obs. 

(In late usage perh. referred immediately to L. costa.) 
ci^aa Anturs of Arth. xlvii, Alle the cost of the kny^te 
he keruys doune dene. X4B3 Malory Arthur vii. xii, Syr 
Beaumayns smote hym thorou the cost of the body. 1343 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde 7 In cache syde or cost of the 
belly, xMx Spenser M. Hubberd 294 This cnrdog by my 
coste . . will serve my sheepe to gather.^ 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. I. n. 13 Into the lungs, veines, and costs. 

"b. esp. in Sc., where sometimes =‘ trunk, girth’. 
C1470 Henry Wallace 11. 64 The grounden suerd throuch 
out nis cost it schar. X513 Douglas /Sneis 11. vi. [v.] 18 
Greikis, hid the hors coist within. Ibid, x. iv. 129 In 
mannys form fra his cost to his crown. X570 Sir W. Sin- 
clair in Chambers Dorn. Ann, Scot. l. 65 It was mair nor 
twa eln of length, as great as the coist of ane man. a 1605 
Montgomerie ‘ O pleasand plant ’ 13 Then quench this fyre, 
quhilk runneth ay the poste Out throu my cost. x8o6 R. 
Jamieson Pop, Ballads ^fiougs 1 . 346 And round and 
round about Dushit him coist and bak. 

C. The side of an animal, for cooking. 

15^ Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 48 Half ane cost, to 
the sercheouris of thevis , . two ribbis of the cost to the 
medcinar. X676 True Gentlewoman’s Delight (N.), To fry 
a coast of lamb. Take a coast of lamb, and parboil, takeout 
all the bones. x8x8 Todd s. v., We still use the expiession 
of a coast of mutton. 

t 2 . transf. The side (of anything). Ohs. 
a X400-50 Alexander 1322 Euen as be c^ngis jede ouire 
be be costes. 14x3 Lvdg. Pilgr. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 107 In 
a round spere . . there is neither cost ne corner begynnyng 
ne ende. a X470 Tiftoft Cgsar r. (1330) 7 They ryde by 
every coste of the batell castynge dartys. 1578 Lvte 
Dodoens v. xxviil. 386 The coastes or sides [of the cucum- 
ber] be long, ai^ greene at the beginning, & afterward 


yellow. 1704 Newton Opticks (J.), Otherwise the rays 
would not he refracted towards that coast rather than any 
other coast. 

+ 3 . A rib of a ship. (F. c 6 te de navire^ Obs. 

1625 B. JoNsoN Staple of N. in. ii. (1631) 40 It is an 
Automa. .and has a nimble taile Made like an auger, with 
which taile she wrigles Betwixt the coasts of a Ship, and 
sinkes it streight. 

II. The side of the land, sea-side, country-side. 
4 , The edge or margin of the land next the sea, 
the sea-shore, a. In the full phrase, coast of the 
sea, Sba-coast = sea-side. Formerly sometimes 
land's coast. 

e 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 41 Do mak bre hundreth 
schippes opon be sees koste. »93 Gower Conf. HI. 296 
The ship upon the wawes drofe Till that they se the londes 
coste. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxii. (1495) 433 
Crete costes of the see ben callyd Sinus, c X400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 29 Sum ober hauens er on ba costes of be 
see. as^Octowian 1247 Nowfolwenwe to thewateres 
cost. 14M Caxton Chron. Eng. n. (1320) 10 h/o Fast beside 
a cost of the sc. 1552 Lvndesay Monarche iv. 5477 Apone 
the costis of the see. i6xx Bible Matt, iv, 13 Capernaum, 
which is vpon the Sea coast. See further s,v. Sea-coast. 

b. By ellipsis coast. (The ordinary use.) 

rx323 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1033 Hit [the Dead Sea] is 

corsed of kynde & hit coostez als. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
xvi. 353 [They] Saw till thar cost schippes apptochand. 
11x460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. vi. (x88s; 123 Owre 
flishers and the dwellers vppon owre costes. 1513 Douglas 
jEneis in. Frol. 38 By. .Yncouth coistis, and mony wilsum 
strandis Now gois our barge. x6xx Shaks. Cyuib. re. iii. 
25 The Romaine Legions, all from Gallia drawne, Are 
janded on your Coast. X635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. 
iii. 66 On the coasts of Norvvay. X776 Witherinq Brit. 
Plants (1796) II. 486 The Poppy . . I tiave seen growing in 
gardens near the coast. 1865 Geikie Seen. Geol. Scot. iii. 
46 The abrupt rocky coast which forms the sea-board. 

c. The coast is familiarly applied in different 
regions to specific littoral districts, in India esp. to 
the Coromandel coast, and thence (in last centuiy) 
to the Madras Presidency (Yule). Also attrib. 

X793 H. Bo VO Whs. 78 (Y.)The belles of the Coast. xSoo 
Wellington I. 227 (Y.), I have only 1892 Coast and 1200 
Bombay sepoys, 1879 Pollok Sport in Br. Burmah 1 . 26 
(Y.) 1 $ it any wonder, then, that the Coast Army has lost 
its ancient renown ? 

t d. Rarely, the bank of a river or pond. Ohs. 

1607 Topscll Four-f, Beasts (1673) 317 We must keep them 
[swine] all together by water sides, .and, if the coasts be so 
dry . . then must they have water set in troughes. 

e. To clear the coast. The coast is clear : *. e. oi 
enemies who would dispute an attempt to land or 
embark ; hence ‘ the danger is over, the enemies 
have marched off’ (J.) ; also, the way is open for 
an operation, event, etc. See Clbab v. 10, adj. 20. 

X530-84 [see Clear, as above]. X567 Harman Caveat 
30 Where these rufilares might well beholde the coaste about 
them cleare. x5gx Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. iii. 89 See the Coast 
clear'd, and then we will depart. 1634 Sanderson Serm. 
II. 288 When he is sure the coast is clear, and no body 
near to enter the lists with him. x6M Hobbes Liberty, etc. 
(1841) 57 With these distinctions, ne says, he clears the 
coast, whereas in truth he darkeneth his meaning. X677 
W. Hubbard Narrative 44 By the end of November the 
coast was pritty clear of them. 176S-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1852) II. I2I Having learned to know when the coast 
is clear, we may sally out boldly to forage for new dis- 
coveries. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq, 11 . ix. 326 The coast 
was now clear for Godwine’s return. 

"t* 6. The border, bound, or limit, of a country ; 
territory on or near a boundary or frontier, border- 
land. (Chiefly p/.) Ohs. 

1377 Langl, P. pi, B. II. 83 pe counte of coueitise and 
alle be costes [v.r. coostes] aboute. 1382 Wyclif Numb. xx. 
16 In the cytee of Cades, that is in thin uttermoost coostis. 
rt440 Promjp. Parv. 94 Coste of a cuntre, tonflniuM, ora. 
>585 CovERDALE Matt. ii. 16 In Bethleem & in all the 
coastes thereof. 1604 T, Wright Pass, i. iii. 13 Heere we 
may bemnne, to discover the coasts of Selfe-love. 161 x 
Bible yudg. i. 18 Also Judah tooke Gaza with the coast 
therof. a x6i8 Raleigh Maxims St. (1651) 19 Leavingnone 
to defend their coast, though being beset with many 
Enemies, 

t 6. A tract or region of the earth ; a district, 
place, clime, country, ‘ part of the world ’. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 24883 (Cott.) All baa bat in bat ferr cost 
fard. c X315 Shoreham 10 This bethe the wordes of crist- 
ninge Bi thyse Englissche costes. c s^aPallad. on Husb, 

I. 293 Thy landes is thus to chese in costes colde, 1483 
Caih. Angl, 77 A Coste ; vbi, a kyndome ; clirna net 
climates, 1574 tr. Marlorat's Apacaltps ii4 He alludeth 
to the South countries, where the heate of the sunne doth 
wonderfully anoy suche as dwel in those coasts. 1667 
Milton P, L. ii. 464 While 1 abroad Through all the coasts 
of dark destruction seek Deliverance for us all. 

T 7 . A region (of the air or of the heavens). Obs, 

e 1350 Cursor M. 17916 (Arundel), I . . herde a voys fro 
heuen coost. c xmx Chaucer Astral, i. § 19 Thise Azimutz 
seruen to knowe tiie costes of the firmament. 1540 J. Olde 
Erasm. Par. Ephes. JI. Introd. 14 The coastes of the ayre, 
X5g4 Blunuevil Exerc. vi, (ed. 7) S14 The coast or part 
of heauen, wherein the Sunne or Starre is at that instant. 
163X Primer our Lady 477 Send us, from the heavenly 
coast, Cleerenes of Thy beames so bright. 

+ 8. A point of the compass ; quarter, direction. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. xviir. X13 Out of be west costea wenche 
. .Cam walkynge in be wey, X38a Wyclif yer, xHx. 36 Y 
shal brynge in vp on Elam foure wyndns fro the foure 
coestus of neuene. 1577 B. Gooce HeresbacKs Husb, iv. 
(X586) i6ab. Let the front of your Henne house stande 
alwaies towardes the East, and to that coast let the doore 
open. 1609 C. Butlek Pern, Mon. >i> (1623) £ iij, Hauing. . 
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the foure Coasts, E. S. W. and N., noted !n the out-sides. 
1642 Roccrs Naaman 184 Let the winde titme to another 
Coast. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Cmrse, That Point 
of the Compass, or Coast of the Horizon. 

f b. sj>ec. in the transplanting of trees ; see 
quot. 1669, and cf. Coast w. ii. Obs. 

i6d4Evi;[.vVvSj'A« (167912a 1669 Worlidge A^ric. 
(168O 107 In the removal of such Trees that have arrived 
to any considerable bigness, it is ve^ expedient to observe 
the coast and side of the stock, which way it stood before 
its removal ; and . . place the same sides to the Coast they 
tended to before. 1676 — Cyder (1691) 63, 

1 9 . With the extended sense of Side = space lying 
in any direction from a person or body, quarter ; 
=L. pars, and often capable of being rendered 
‘ part ’ i in such phrases as bjf one (or another) 
coast; in, from, every (or any) coast. Obs. 

c 1320 i'll' Bettes 1023 Ase he com ride be a cost, Twei 
knijtes a fond of Beues ost. Coer de L. 5632 Now 

sewyd Richard with boost, Apd closyd hem in, by 
anothir coost. 14. . Purific. Marie in Timdalis f^«.(iS43) 
X27 God chose thi wombe for his tabernacle And balowed 
hyt so dene yn euery cost, c 1430 IVhy I can’t be a Ntm 
30a in E. E, P. (1862) 146 And now . . in euery cost I haue 
schewed the nunnes gouemawnce. 1313 Bradshaw St. 
Weriurge ii. 2032 Euety good dede done in any cost It 
cometh allonly of the holy gost. 

flO- Cf. Coast o. 10, 2 d. Obs. 

1613 Latham Falconry^ (1633! 1 The wayes and coasts of 
birds, and fowls of the aire, are altogether uncertdne. 

III. repr. F. eSte hill-side, slope, declivity. 

11 . ( U. S. and Canada^ A (snow- or ice-covered) 
slope down which one slides on a sled; the act of 
so sliding down. (Originally local.) 

1773 Let. in Proc. Mass. Hist. Sac. July (1865I 398 Some 
of our School lads . . improved the coast from. Sherhurn's 
Hill down to School Street . . Their fathers before 'em had 
improved it as a coast from time 'unmemoriai. 1872 L. M. 
Amott Old fash. Girl 36 ‘ Let’s run,’ said Polly, as they came 
into the path after the last coa.st. 1883 E. M. Bacon Did. 
Boston (Mass.) ig The boys of Boston are as fond as the 
boys of the Revolutionary d^s of the coast on the Common. 
iS^ Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 5 Feh. 73 During a racing contest 
at a coast in Albany ..a loaded boh-sled came in contact 
with some ice hummocks, breaking the steering apparatus. 

12. Hence, (through Coast v.) A run down-hill 
on a bicycle or tricycle, with the feet off the pedals. 
See Coast v. 13 . 

1886 Cyclisfs C. Gaz, IV. 137 Mr, Pennell, in the 

i fanuary Gazette, spoke of magnificent * coasts ’ miles in 
ength. 1887 Aihenseum 22 Jan. 123/3 Their ftricycle] 
brake snaps at the top of a steei> hill, thus frustrating the 
anticipated delight of a seven miles ‘coast’ (why have we 
not got this convenient term?) z888 G. B. Th.ayek Bicycle 
Tour (.Hew Verh Worlds, The only pleasant anticipation I 
had in the 3 hours’ climb was the coast that was sure to 
come. 

IV. 13. aitrib. and Comb . : in sense ' of, pertain- 
ing to, or at the sea-coast as coast-belt, -fishing, 
-fringe, -land, -light, -line, -ridge, -road, -service, 
-side (cf, country-side), -town, -trade, 

1887 S/ectaiarzz Oct. 1^413 The long ’’coast-belt imper- 
fectly settled. 1774 Hist, in A nn. Reg. (177s) 80/2 To spare 
the '*coast-fishiRg craft. 1832 Kikgslev Poems, Andro- 
meda 197 The downs of the ’’coastland. 1848 J. Martineau 
Stud. Christianity 149 A port of traffic, with *coast-lights 
instead of stai-s. i860 W. G. Clark Vck, Tour 38 The 
road at first follows the ’‘coast-line. 1879 Frouoe Cstsar 
vi. 55 The coast line of Pontus extended from Sinope to 
Tiebizond. 1814 Scott IPazi. xlvi. One of the low ‘'coast- 
roads to Edinburgh passed through this plain. 1758 J. 
Blake Platt Mar. Syst, 30 If on shore, or in *coast-service. 
1716 fFodrow Corr, (1S43) II. rat In all this parish, and all 
the ’’coast-side, they lived upon free quarters. 1670 Eachard 
Coni. Clergy 47 We shall hear of nothing but star-board and 
lai-board, etc. . . Such a sermon may possibly do some good 
in a “coast-town. 

14 . Special combs., as coast-blockade (see 
quot.) ; ooast-cocket, a certificate for the carriage 
of goods by water along the coast ; coast-find (see 
quot. 1865} ; coast-ice, the belt of ice formed 
along a coast in high latitudes, and breaking off in 
summer; coast-man, one who dwells on the 
coast ; coast-rat, a name for the Sand-mole of S. 
Africa, a species of Bathyergus ; coast-waiter, a 
custom-house officer who superintends the landing 
and shipping of goods coasbvise; coast- warning, 
'synonymous with storm-signaV (Adm. Smyth). 

1867 Smyth Sailor^ s Word-hk,, * Coast-blockade, a body 
of men formerly under the jurisdiction of the Customs, 
termed Preventive Service . . now become the Coast-guard. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N, \. ii, (1869) II. 499 Goods carried 
coastwise . . require certificates or “coast-cockets, 1M3 
Luqdock Preh, Times vt. 80 ‘’•Coastfinds’ are discoveries 
of rude flint implements, which are found lying in large 
numbers on certain ^ts along the old line of coast. 1836 
Kane Aret. Ex^l, 11. xv. 158 Greenstone . . fiozen into the 
“coast-ice of the belt. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 363 In the 
3’ear 1S50, much larger blocks had been mmoved by coast- 
ice. 1373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 86 To “coast man ride. Lent 
stuffe to prouide. 1594 Plat Dinerse New Sorts of Soyle 
Sg The Coast-men . . doo also bestow that which remaineth 
of the pilchardes upon their leane and hungrey grounds. 
1849 Sh. Nat. Hist. Mammalia IV. 98 The “coast-rat, or 
sand-mole ad the downs.. is a native of Southern Africa, 
frequenting sandy tracts along the coast, 1774 Hull Dock 
Act 45 In the presence of a tide surveyor or “coast-waiter. 

Coast (ko^iist), V. Forms: 4-5 cosbay.oostey, 
ooBtie, oooatie, 4-6 oost(e, 5-6 coost, 6- coast. 
[ME. had costey-en, -ay-en, rarely costi-en, a. OF. 
mtei-er, r^rpr qosti-^r (mod.F, qbtoyer) :-Romanic 


type cost-ic-are, f. costa rib, side, coast: cf. It. costeg- 
giare. The final -ey, -ay, -i, was reduced medially 
to e, and at length elided, being no doubt influ- 
enced by the sb. coste, coost{e, Coabt, to which the 
vb. was then assimilated in foim.] 
tl. trans. To keep by the side of (a person 
moving on) ; esp. to march on the flank of. Ohs. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. So7ule 1. L (1859) “ A- fayr Yonglyng of 
ful huge beaute me alwey costeyed, c ii^3 Wyntoun 
Cron. IX. V. 73 pe scottis made gret travale Til costay ]>ame 
on ilka syde. As throw be Land bai saw bairn rj'd. 1483 
Malory A rthur xviil xxi, And euer this lady and parte of 
her wymmen costed thehynde. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
xl. S5 So they rode costyng the boost. 1399 T. M[oufet] 
Silkwortnes 32 But coasted one another eu’ry where In 
friendly sort. i6ao Hakluyt Vey. HI. 322 (R.l, l..sayled 
. .followed by the Indians, which coasted me alongthe riuer. 
1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid Mill i. i, Who are these 
that coast us ? You told me the walk was private. i6vo Cot- 
ton Espemon i. 11. 63 Having continually coasted them, 
and attended their motion anth eight hundred light Horse, 
b. intr. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sosule n. xlvi. (1859) 52 So alwey he 
wente, kepyng and costeyng after. 13^ Hall Chrott. 
Rich. Ill, an.3 (R.) Then he folowed with his footemen, the 
wjTmes of horsemen coastynge and rangynge on euery syde. 
1 2 . trans. To go or move by the side or border 
of (a place, etc.) ; to skirt. Obs. 

c 134a Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1696 In rede nidede vpon rak 
rises pe sunne, & ful clere costez bn clowdes of bn welkyn. 
1369 Stocker Diodortes Sic. in. xviii. 135 Antigone . . pur- 
sued them . . alongest the playne, costing d^ly the moun- 
tayn. 1632 Lithgow Trav. viii. (1682) 333 'thence ascend- 
yng the Rhyne and coasting Heidleberg. 1667 Milton 
P. L. III. 71 Satan. .Coasting the wall of Heav’n on this side 
Night. 1742 Young Nt. Th, TV. 710 The Comet . . takes 
his ample Round Thro’ Depths of Ether; coasts unnum- 
ber’d Worlds. 

fb. intr. To go or pass ly, along, round, etc. 

Brenob Curtins Dd j, [Hejgotteinto the towne, and 
coastynge along the walles came unto the place where the 
IcTOge was. 1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farm 695 
'iX^en the dogs course the female [fox], she doth nothing 
but coast round about her seat & countrie. 1837 W. 
Irving Capi. Bonneville II. 114 To coast round their 
southern points would be a wide circuit. 

t e. Of a road : To lie or lead alongside. Ohs, 
c 1430 Pil![r. Ly/Manhode it. lix. oB That oon of the weyes 
costed on the lift half, and that oother on the riht half. 

t d. Jig. To move in a roundabout course, pro- 
ceed circuitously. Obs. 

1613 Shaks. Hen, VIII, ni. ii. 38 The King in this per- 
ceiues him, how he coasts And hedges his owne way. 

3 , To proceed or travel by the coast of (sea, 
lake, river), a. trans. arch. 

c 1400 Rotn. Rose 134 Tho gan I walke thorough the mede 
. . The ryver syde costeiyng. c 1400 M aundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 
63 He schall ga bybeplaynesof Romany costayand \Coiioti 
text 127 costynge, Fr. cousteant\ |)e Komayn See, 1805 
WoRDsw, IVnggonerm, 31 And while they coast the silent 
lake Their inspration 1 partake, 

b. intr. (Also to coast it.) arch, 

1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. vi, And by a ryver forth I 
gan costey. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 214 Tamer- 
lane, .coasting alongst the sea shoare, passed the time in 
[ hunting. 1697 Ciess D'Aunofs Trtvo, (1706) 276 Coast- 
I ing along the little river of Guadarana. 1732 Historia 
Litt. HI. 20 The Moslems came to the Lake of Tiberias, 
and coasted round it in Battle-array. 1772-84 CooK Voy. 
(1790) V. 1690 It AVas agreed to coast it along the lake. 

4 . esp. To sail by the sea-coast, skirt the shore ; 
to sail in sight of land. a. trans, 

‘**533 Lu. Berners Huon exxx, 478 When they were 
passed the xyuer they costydde the desertis of abylante. 
1368 Grafton Citron. II. 357, xxvi. Shippes. .coastyng the 
Frontiers of Englande. 1681 Tate Abs. 4 A chit. u. lozo 
Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem. Were coasted 
all and fathom’d all by him. 1731 Johnson Rambler Ho, 
187 T 3 They_ had now coated the headland. 1836 W, 
Irving Astoria I. 64 Coasting the lower lakes with their 
frail barks. 

b. intr. To sail by or along the coast; to sail 
from poit to port of the same country (cf. coasting- 
trade). 1 0. So to coast it. Obs. 

*SS5 Eden Decades IV. Ind. u. i. (Arb.) 108 He coasted 
euer alonge by the shore. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 64 
Coast along the Shore in sight of Land. 1703 Arbuthnot 
Coins (J,), The antients coasted only in their navigation, 
seldom taking the open sea, 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton 
ii. 37 Our first design was only to coast it round the island. 

Morse Anier. Geog. I. 117 In coasting northerly 
[Frobisher] discovei-ed the straits which bear his name. 
1836 Marryat M. Easy xiii, The Spaniards coasting down 
shore had purchased, -provbions as they required them. 

’I’ 6. a. trans. To malce the round of, traverse all 
paits of, explore, scour. Obs, 

CX440 Genetydes 5923 Cost)nig the contre many dyuers 
w_ay. 1348 !pALL Citron. (i8og) 661 Every Capetain toke 
his owne ship and coasted the seas ever lokyng for the 
Duke of Albany. 1368 Grafton Chrott. II. 148 The Erie 
. . coasted the countries in gathering of the people as he 
went. 1633 Massinger Guardiati iv. ii, Let’s tidce fresh 
ones [horses], And coast the country; ten to one we find 
them. 

't’b. intr. with about, through, over, etc. Obs, 
c 1490 Protnp. Parv, 95 (MS. K.) Costyn ouyr b^ cuntre 
\Pytisott coostyn on the countre], transpatrio. 1494 Fabyan 
VII. 303 He. .houyd there a season, and coostyd hyther and 
thyther. 1313 Scot. Field 326 in Chetltam Misc. II, Thus 
mey costen throw the cuntrey to the new castell. 1636 
BLUiir V py, Levant (1637) Z2 Who did nothing but coast up 
the countrey. 1643 (.title), A Direction for the 
^nghsh Traviller. .to (poast about all England & Wales. 


f 6. To lie along the border or coast of ; to bor- 
der upon, adjoin, bound, a. trans. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 132 Ober Mes costayand 
be land of Prestre lohn lautres isles costeantz a la tern'e). 
*S94 Carew Tasso (1S81) 66 Three sides are coasted with a 
combrous let. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus' Descr, Germany 
V. (1622) 268 The Chauceans. .coast all those nations. r6ii 
Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xlii. (1614) 83/1 Tlie East [of Durham] 
is altogether coasted by the German-seas, c 1630 Risdon 
Snru. Devon § 46 (iSrol 53 Otterton coasteth the clifts. 

"bb. Said of the ribs (see Coast sb. i). Obs. 
1621 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 93 Ribs coast 
the heart, and guard it round about. 

*1“ c. intr. with on, upon, etc. Obs. 

C1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxxiv. {heading), Othere that 
dwellen in the yles costynge to [Cott. fro] Prestre Johnes 
lond. 1^1 Savile Taciiud Agric. (1622) 188 Britanny . . 
coasteth by East ypon Germany. x6oi Holland Pliny 
(1634) I. 121 [The Caspian Sea] takes diuers names of the 
inh^itants coasting vpon it. 163a Earl Monmouth tr. 
Benirooglio's Hist. Relai, 57 The rest [of the Archduke’s 
Provinces], .particularly those which coast upon France. 
\i.Jig. To border ttpon, come or lie near (in 
tinae, character, etc.) to\ to approach, approximate. 
i 7 it}‘. and tracts. Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF I Soon. Pro]., Two and twenti lettris, the 
whiiche of a greet parti nij coostieth to Ebrew. 1619 W, 
Sclater-Fa:/. i Tims. (1630) 355 A kinde of Libertinisme 
coasting neerer vpon prophannesse. 1626 — Exp, 2 Thess, 
(1629) 102 More neerely coasting vpon the time of Christs 
second comming, 1687 W. Winstanlky Lives Eng. Poets 
57 In English Wiat both of them [Dante and Petrarch] 
doth coast. 1713 Young Last Day it. 57 The . . soul . . 
coasted on her final state. 

t8. intr. To approach, make one’s way to or 
towards (a place or person) ; = Accost v. 5 . 
Obs. 

Fabyan vii. 420 Wherof herynge, Robert le Bruze, 
with the powar of Scotlande, coostyd towarde the Eng- 
lysshemen. 1391 Spenser Dapfm. 39, 1 did espie Where 
towards me a sory wight did cost. 1623 K. Long tr, Bar- 
clay’s Argents (1636) 36 Gelanorus coasteth the readiest 
way to ‘Timoclea’s house. 1833 P- Fletcher Pise, Eel. v. 
XX, Home let us coast, n 17x3 Ellwood At/tobiog. 9 They 
.. coasted over to us in the dark, and laying hold on the 
Horses Bridles, stop’t them. 

t 9, tratts. To appioach, esp. with hostility, to 
attack, assail ; = Accost v. 6, Obs. 

J33X Latimer Serm. 4 Rem. (1843) 332 If my lord will 
needs coast and invade my inward man, will I, nill I, and 
break violently into my heart, 2391 Unton Corr. (1847} 461 
The Duke of Mercurye coastede them, and . . killed many 
of them. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, i. i, 268 Whose haughtie 
spirit, winged with desire, Will cost my Crowne. 

1 . 0 . ffaroking and Hunting, Not to fly or run 
straight at ; to keep at a distance ; esp, to fly or 
run from the straight course so as to cut off the 
chased animal when it doubles. (Cf, a d.) 

1368 Grafton Chrott. II. 432 Durst not once touche his 
battayles, but ever kept the passages, and coasted aloofe 
lykc a Hawke that lykethe not her praye. 1373 Turberv. 
Venerie, A Cote is when a Greyhound goeth endwayes by 
his fellow, and giveth the Hare a turn . . ; but if he coast 
and so come by his fellovL that is no Cote. 1636 Harring- 
ton Oceatta (1700) 130 Like a Greyhound, which having 
once coasted, will never after run fairibut grow slothful. 
2677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 11. 73 That you may let 
your Hawk fiy coasting at the advantage when the (jame 
springeth. 

•)* 11 . trans. To place with reference to the points 
of the compass : see Coast sb. 8 b (esp. used in 
reference to transplanting trees). Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 471 In all Trees, when they be re- 
moved care ought to be taken, that the sides of the Trees 
be coasted (North and South, etc.) as they stood before. 
2637 Austen Fruit Trees iii. 20 Coasting of trees (that is 
setting the same side to the South when transplanted os was 
befor^. 2708-13 Kbrsev s. v. Coast. 
tl 2 . trans. To mark with the ‘coasts’ or points 
of the compass ; to quarter. Obs. 

1617 tr. A, de Demittis On Rem, xiii. 12. 32 A Shipmans 
Card, or Sea-mappe iustly quartered, and coasted. 

13 . in U.S. To slide down a snow- or ice-covered 
slope in a sled: see Coast sb. ii, b. Hence, to 
run down hill on a bicycle or tricycle without 
pedalling, to ' shoot ’ a hill. 

28<p in Bartlett Diet. Amer. xBto Wisconsin Rep. 234 
For injuries suffered .. by collision with persons ‘ bolting' 
or ' coasting ’ on such street, the city is not liable. i88M5 in 
Cyclisjs T, C. Gaz. IV. 137 To welcome ‘coast’ as an 
addition to our stock of descriptive words. 1887 M. Roberts 
IVesi^t Avenues i87_Upon the hilly streets in town, boys 
and girls were . . running down hill in sleighs, ‘ coasting ’ as 
they call it, with swift velocity. 

Coast, var. of Cost (herb), 
t Coa’stagfe. Obs. rare, [f. Coast sb. -t -age.] 
Direction according to the points of the compass. 

1620 W. Folkikgham Art of Survey ii. ii. 51 For Coast- 
age as East, South-east, South, etc, it is inseperably inci- 
dent to all Poundage. 

Coastal (kdh'stal), a. [f. Coast sb. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the coast. 

_ 1883 Daily News 19 July 3/8 The coastal steam traffic is 
in the hands of a monopoly. z888 Macm. Mag. June X04 
An effective line of coastal defence. 

Coa'sted, ppl. a. [f. Coast + -ed.] 
t !■ Situated beside, or on the coast of ; border- 
ing, adjacent. Obs. 

sjfit Wyclif yude 7 Sodom, and Gomor, and ny3 coostid 
citees. 2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xiv. 8g Those parts 
of Britaine, which lay coasted against Ireland. 
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1 2 . ? Ribbed, ? sided. Obs. 

1695-6 PuRCHAS Pilgrims ii. 183a Entring the Church 
they goe straight to this Idoll. .rub their beads on his hard 
costed belly. 

Coaster (k^ifstai). Also 7 coster, [f. Coast 

V . + -ER.] 

1 . One who sails along the coast ; the master or 
pilot of a coasting-vessel. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea 7 b. It behoveth him too 
be a good coaster, a 1649 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
III. (1704) 341/1, I give the Name both of Pilot and Coaster 
to one Man.. A bare Pilot serves only for the Port he is 
hired for. 1841 D'Israeli A men. Lit. (1867) 12 Long it was 
ere the trembling coasters were certain whether Britain was 
an island or a continent. 

fif. Dryoen Tyrranick Love iv. i, In our small 
Skiff we must not launch too far; We here but Coasters, 
not Discov’rers, are. i6gi-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 

Some are but Coasters in this great Sea (the World). 

2 . A vessel employed in sailing along the coast, 
or in trading from port to port of the same country. 
(The usual modem sense.) 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2266/2 The small Coasters having 
Orders not to stir out, till the way be cleared for them. 
1707 Ibid. No. 4317/3 Her Majesty's Ship the Pool, having 
under her Convoy several Coasters. 1801 (11 Aug.) Nelson 
in Nicolas Disf. (1845) IV. 453 Every Fishing Smack and 
Coaster gives one Man. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxiii. 74 
His father was a skipper of a small coaster, from Bristol. 

3 . One who dwells by the sea coast. 

i6xa tr. Benvenuto's Passenger (N.), You never saw, nor 
heard any, or English man, or other coaster, or river man, 
or ilander, use more malicious inventions. 1615 Trade's 
Incr. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 308 Coasters, that give 
away our coin to the stranger for our own fish. t888 Daily 
News 17 July 5/3 The cocoanut and the cabbage palm grow 
wild, though the pampered Gold Coasters despise them. 

1 4 . One who visits or lands on a coast. Obs. 
x66a G. Fleming Stemma Sacrum 17 Inquilini, or Intru- 
ders, are no other than Coasters or Adventurers, that are 
sent forth into a Nation to sack and spoile. 

fig. 17x9 D'Urfey Pills V. 349 Old Coasters, Love 
boasters, who set up for Truth. 

+ 6. (See quot.) Ohs. 

x688 R. Holme Artnoury ir. 3x2/1 A Coaster [is] a Keeper 
of a Decoy, or place to catch wild Fowl. 

6. A low round tray or stand for a decanter 
(usually of silver). 

So called from ' coasting ' or making the circuit of the 
table after dinner. 

C1887 Calal. Mallett ^ Son (Bath) 13 Two choicely 
pierced coasters. 1888 M. Delano folm Ward (ed. 2) 113 
The decanters in the queer old coasters. 

7 . U. S, a. One engaged in the sport of ‘ coast- 
ing ’. b. A sledge or toboggan for ‘ coasting 

x88x Our Little Ones 72 To.morrow the hills All over the 
town Will he lively with coasters That race up and down. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. *4/4 The Roller Coaster at the 
Crystal Palace has had a bad accident. x888_.SVxt. Rev. 
22 Sept. 340/x Roller coasters, switchback railways, to- 
boggan slides, are all prodigiously popular. 

t Coa'Sterly, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Coast sb., 
app. after easterly, ivesterly^ Situated on or near 
the sea-coast, littoral. 

X678 Sir J. Sfblman Alfred Gt. (170a) 42 The Champion 
and Coasterly parts of the kingdom (where they landed). 

Coast-ffuard (k^u-st gljd). A force employed 
to guard the coast. Also attrib. 

In Great Britain the Coast Guard was originally employed 
under the Customs department to prevent smuggling (hence 
called the Preventive Service) ; the force was in 1856 trans- 
ferred to the Admiralty, to be used as a general police force 
for the coast, available also as a defensive force. 

X833 Ht. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger r. i. 7 So Nicholas 
is tone one of the Coast Guard. 1863 H. Cox Ittstit. iii. 
viii. 722 The forces employed in the coast-guard and revenue 
cruisers. X879 G. Fennell in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV, 
1S6/2 There ought to be a constant inspection . . entrusted 
to the coast-guard service, which we believe has but little of 
its old original work of looking after smugglers. Mod. 
The white-washed coast-guard station on the cliff. 

Hence Coa'Btgrnazd-man (also coasigtiardsmaii), 
a member of the coast-guard. 

X848 Johns Week at Lizard 107 A coastguard-man who 
had . . been a smuggler. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 
II. xiv. 291 He looked like a coastguardsman. 

Coasting^ (kJu'stig), vbl. sb. [f. Coast v. & jJ.] 

1 . Sailing along the coast, or trading between 
the ports of a country. (See also 5.) 

1679 J* Goodman Peniteid Pard. i. iL (1713) 17 They 
are forced to sail by coasting, as they call it. xyao Dc Foe 
CaOl. Singleton xii. (X840) 207 He was . . for coasting up the 
West side of America. X796 H, Hunter tr. St. Pierres 
Stud. Nat. (1799) R S» The most delightful voyages those 
which are a coasting along the land. 

2 . The configuration of the coast ; delineation of 
a coast-line. 

x6zx Hakewill Davids Vow 95 The coasting of the whole 
world rmiresented in a little map. xyia Hughes Sfect, No. 
554 r 4 l^ese, therefore, he could only mark down, like im- 
perfect Coa sting s in Maps, or supposed Points of Land, to 
be further discovered. 

■f 3. Ih the following mod. edd. read accoshng ; 
but coasting may be used in that sense : cf. Coast 
V. 8, 9. 

x6o6 Tr. 4 - Cr. iv. v. 59 Oh these encounterers so 

glib of tongue, That giue a coasting welcome ere it comes. 

4 . U. S. The winter sport of sliding on a sled 
down hill. Hence b. The action of shooting down 
hill on a bicycle or tricycle. Also attrib. 
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^■1855 Fannv Fern ' (Bartl-l, I guess aunt Libby never 
broke one of the runner.s of her sled some Saturday after- 
noon, when it was prime coasting. 1859 W. ’Bo'mSnvartzen 
(1865) 4 Aboriginal toboggan, Excellent for coasting-party. 
xMs New Bk.Sforts 234 In Canada the people have almost 
given up the ordinary style of coasting, for a variation of 
the sport known as toboganning. 1887 Wheeling 6 July 
208/1 As a/ coasting* saddle it is unexcelled. 

6. attrib. and Comb, (in sense i), as coasting-duty, 
-pilot, -trade, -vessel', f coasting iron, ?the iron 
in the sides of a ship. 

x6m G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, xxxii, The Adamant, 
w*** drew The Coasting Iron from the late proud Keeles. 
1693 Capt. Collins (tit/e). Great Britain's Coasting Pilot, 
xyoa Land. Gaz. No. 3826/3 With 4 or 5 Coasting-Vassels, 
under their Convoy. xp45 De Roe's Eng. Tradesfnatixxvi. 
(1841) I. 259 Our coasting trade is exceeding great. 1748 
Anson's Roy. in, vi. 345 Our sheet-anchor being obviously 
much too heavy for a coasting anchor. 1774 Hull Dock 
Act 27 Such ships or vessels as shall pass coastwise, and be 
called coasting vessels. X836 Maccillivray tr. Humboldfs 
Trav. iv. 63 The master of one of the canoes offered to 
remain on board as coasting pilot. 

Coa'stingf, ct. [f. as prec. + -tNG2.] 

■f 1 . Bordermg, adjacent. Obs. 

01400 Maunoev. xvii. (1839) Scotland ne Norwaye 

ne the other Vies costynge to hem. 

* 1 * 2 . Traversing, moving about. Obs. 
x6r] Plot Oxfordsh. 6 True Investigations of heats and 
colds, and of the breadths and bounds of coasting Rains 
and Winds. 

3 . Sailing along the coast. 

a 1S43 Southey Inscriptions xx, A name. . Known only to 
the coasting mariner. 

Coa'StwaiTdi and ir. [see -WARD.] Toward, 
or in the direction of, the coast. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 460 As we looked 
coastward. x88x Stevenson Neso Arab. Nts. II. i. 8 As 
you advanced into the wood from coastward, elders were 
succeeded by other hardy shrubs. Gladstone Homer 
I. 218 The coast of Greece and the coastward islands. 

Coa'stwardfl, adv. [see -wards.] =*prec. 

X854 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm. (1858) 24 A heavy ground- 
swell came rolling in coastwards from the east. 

Coa'stways, adv. [see -ways.] =next. 

X70X in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (18S3) I. 309 Ships . . 
coming coastwayes. xy^ Morse Amer. Geeg. II. 498 
Junks, .and other small ships, that trade coast- ways. X832 
Southey /f/tA Penins. War HI. 30 The supplies which 
th^ received coastways. 

Coastwise (kJu'stiwsk), adv. & a, [see -wise.] 

A. adv. By way of the coast, along the coast. 
x6ps Land. Gaz. No, 2658/1 Ships Tradi^ Coastwise. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. {1869) II. 499 (Joods carried 
coastwise. 18x7-8 Cobdett Resid, tl, S. (1822) 1 That part 
of the United States, which, coastwise, extends from Boston 
to the Bay of Chesapeake. x8i^ Grote Greece II. xxii. 521 
He would then sail, still coastwise, to Syracuse or to Cunue. 

B. adj. Following the coast ; carried on along 
the coast ; as * a coastwise trade*. 

1856 Kane ArcU Expl, I. iv. 42 During our coastwise 
drift. 1885 Sat. Rev, xx July 42 A number of small steamers 
mi^e coastwise excursions. 

Coat (kdiit), sh. Forms : 4-Jr cote, (4 coete, 
4-6 coot(e, kote, 6 oot, oott(e, oootte. Sc. coit), 
6-7 coate, 7- coat. [ME. cote, a. OF. cote (mod. 
F. cotte petticoat), corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. cota, It. 
cotta, med.L. cotta, in text of ptii c. Beside this 
OF., Pr,, Cat. had cot masc., med.L. coitus. The 
origin of the Romanic words is doubtful. OHG. 
had chozzo, choz masc., chozza fem., MHG. kotze m., 
Ger. kotze fem., a coarse shaggy woollen stuff, 
and a garment made of it, and OS. cotif) ‘ woollen 
cloak or coat’, which, though not found in the 
other Tent, langs., are on other grounds supposed 
to be native words, and the sources of the Romanic 
words ; but the converse seems not impossible.] 

I. A garment. 

1 , An outer garment worn by men ; usually of 
cloth, with sleeves. 

In olden times the name was sometimes given to a_ tunic 
or close-fitting garment coming no lower than the waist _(cf. 
waistcoat ) ; and itwas espedally applied to the close-fitting 
tunic which when armed constituted the coat of mail 
(senses), as in quots, C1300, ex^S. In modern use, coat 
means a garment for thcDody with loose skirts descending 
below the waist. . , , 

c X300 K. A Us, 24x3 Ther was . . mony bore Aorugh the 
scheTd. Ther was kut mony a kote, c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Rut. 152 A stray t cote ful strext ., A mere mantile abof. 
0x386 Chaucer Prol, 328 He rode but homely in a medlee 
cote. 0x400-50 Alexander 5471 Sum of seelis of |>e see 
sendis to him cotes, c X47S Partenay ^18 Such a stroke 
hym dalt thervppon his cote ne had the hauherke smal 
mail be . . ille hym had come, 1530 Palsgr., Cote for a 
ladde, jaeguette, 1539-3 Act 23 Hen. yHi, c. 13 Dub- 
lettes and sleuelesse cotes, ax$fz zLsoxIfsst. Ref Wks. 
1846 1. 74yourcord and lowsie coitandsark. 1737 Wesley 
ff^s. (1872) 1 . 52 He was as black as your coat with the blows 
which they had given him. _ 1853 Maurice Theol. Ess. v. 96 
They may put on coats without collars and become stiff 
Anglicans. 1856 Emerson Eng,^ Traits, Rel^. Wks. II. 98 
They never saw a poor man in a ragged coat inside a 
church. , . , 

b. With special qualifications in special senses, 
as black coat, dress coat, frock coat, great coat, red 
coat, etc. ; see Black, Dress, etc. 

2 , A garment wom suspended from the waist by 
women or young children ; a petticoat, a skirt. 


Usually in pi. = petticoats \ also, the skirts of a dress. 
Obs. in literary lang., but widely used in dialects. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 47 Her cote was somdel to-tote. 
a 1450 Rnt. de la Tour{,x868) 50 A cote and a smocke that 
ye gave to too pore women [Fr. cotte et mie chemise]. 
Ibid, 65 This woman had tenne diverse gownes and as 
mani cotes. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye ig, I haue shapen 
a cote to the quiene of heuen. 1596 Harington Metani. 
Ajax (1S14) ^43 Not refusing russet coats. z6oo Shaks. 
A. Y. L, I. iii, 16. 1620 Shelton Quix. IV. vii. 54 Donna 
Rodriguez tuck'd up her Coats. x6^ Whitlock Zootomia 
341 For the Languages, or Philosophy, that Ingenious Gen- 
tlewoman at Utricht, may in her long Coates put some black 
coates to the Blush. 16, . Locke ij.), A friend's younger 
son, a child in coats. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . 
XX. 32 , 1 had a pretty good camhlet quilted coat. 1850 L. 
Hunt Autobiog. I. iii. 104 A. .gown, or body, with ample 
coats to it. 1M5 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea xv. (1873) 
316 , 1 have seen the women of Auchmittrie' kilt their coats ' 
and rush into the water in order to aid in shoving off the 
boats. 1883 H. Watterson Oddities Southern Life 478 
My wife . . hoisted her coats and waded through. xBw 
Elworthy JV, Somerset Word-bk., Coats, petticoats. 

b. Sometimes used for a woman’s outer garment ; 
esp. in mod. use, a stout buttoned overcoat. 

_ 1670 Mrs. E. in Evelyn’s Mem. (1857) IV, so Fitting ray 
little niece with a mantle coat, bodice coat, petticoat nar- 
row shoes and stockings. x77o-go Dorothy Kilner jemima 
Placid ya Storehouse of Stories (1870) 236 All the rest of 
the ladies will wear either gauze frocks or silk coats full 
trimmed. x8^ Drapers Sale Catai^ie, Ladies' Long 
Cloth Coats, tight-fitting, tailor-made, (girls' Cloth Jackets, 
Coats, Ulsters, etc. Mrs. Olifhant yauei 1 . ii. Her 

own hat put on and her coat buttoned to the throat. 

3 . Used to translate ancient words, L. tunica, 
Gr, xcciSw (Chiton), Heb. nana k'thoneth, Jmtto- 
neth. (The first two are now usually rendered 
Tonic, or left untranslated.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Semt. Sel, Wks. II. 43 Crist bad men sille 
)ier cootis and bie hem swerdis. X389 — Gen. iii. 21 
The Lord God forsothe made to Adam and his wijf lether 
cootes. — Song Sol. v. 3 , 1 [the Bride] spoilede me of my 
coote. c 1400 Madndev. ii. (1839) g The Cros of our Lord 
. .andhis Cote withouten Semes. <7x495 Voe. in Wr.-Witlcker 
^ 54 /^r Hec tunica, cote. 1539 Tindalb Matt. v. 40 And yf 
eny man will . , take away thy coote, let hym haue thy 
cloodce also. x6xx Bible Gen. xxxvii. 3 He made him a 
coat of ma.tw colours. 1844 Newspapers, John Ronge, and 
the * Holy Coat' of Treves, 

4 . Her. =Coat of arms, 

cx^ Gaw. 4 Or, Kni, 637 ]>e pen-tangel nwe He ber in 
scheTde & cote. X484 Caxton Chivalry 68 A Cote is gyuen 
to a knygbte in sygnefyaunce of the grete trauaylles that a 
knyght must suffre for to honoure chyualrye. x^ Shaks. 
Merry W. i, i. 17 They may giue the dozen white Luces in 
their Coate. X663 Gerbier Counsel F j a, Whose Coat was 
three Toades, SaUe field Or. xfiyt Shadviku. Humourists 
III. Wks. 1720 1 . 172 The Coat of our Family, which is an Ass 
rampant. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char, xix. 477 He 
sued for the privilege of his heraldic coat. 

xWf Shaks. Lover's Compl, 236 She was sought by 
spirits of ritebest cote. 

6. Coat of mail : a piece of defensive armour 
*covering the upper part of the body, composed of 
a linen or leathern jacket, quilted with interlaced 
rings or overlapping plales of steel. (See Maii.) 
So t Coat offence (obs.). 

[See <7x300, C1475 in sense i.] 

CX489 Caxxw S omicsof Aymonvi, X17 They wered alwayes 
theyr cote of mayle all rousty vpon theyr doubelettes. 1563 
Foxb a. 4 td, 859b, A dronken Flemminge . . nut on a 
coate of fence. X5^ Grenewey Tncitnd Ann. ii. iv. (1622) 
37 The Germans had neither coat of fence nor helmet. x6xi 
Bible 1 Sam. xvii. 5 He was armed with a coate of male, 
1789 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. ix. 21 1 Dominic ..had 
next to his skin an iron coat of mail. X813 Scott Trierm. 
II. xxiv, Gay shields were cleft. .And steel coats riven, 

6 . Garb as indicating profession {e.g. clerical) ; 
hence, profession, class, order, sort, party ; chiefly 
in such phrases as a man of his coat, one of their 
own coat, etc. Very common in 17th c. (Cf. 
Cloth 14, 15.) Ohs. 

X579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, July X62 This [Moses] had a 
brother, the first of all his cote.^ x6oo Holland Livy vi, 
XXX. 238 The Tribunes Militarie .. were ^so .. reverenced 
among those of their owne coat and faction [inter sms]. 
X647 May Hist, Pari. i. iii 28 The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury . . a man . . of a disposition too fierce and cruel for his 
Coat, x65z Relig, Woiton. xoe A doctor of Physic being 
returned one of the burgesses, Which was not ordinary in 
any of his coat. x686 Catholic Representer it. 60 Reports 
. .carried about .. by Men of all Coats. 0x7x1 Ken Lett. 
Wks. (1838) 19. X774 Burke Corr, (1844) I. 483, I know 
no man of his coat who would fall in so well with you. 

II. A covering compared to a garment, 

7 . tranrf. A natural covering or integument. 

a. An animal’s covering of hair, fur, wool, 
feathers, etc. ; rarely the skin or hide. 

xaga Gower Corif. 1 . 143 When he [Nebuchadnezzar] be- 
held his cote of heres. c 1449 Pecock Repr, 1, xvi. 86 Ac- 
corde to gidere. .as dog^s doon. .whanne echof hem terith 
otheris coot. 1573 Tusser Husb, (1878) 118 Reward not 
thy sheepe (when ye take off his cote) with twitches and 
patches. x6oo Sraks. A. V. L. it. i. 37 Such groanes 
That their discharge did stretch bis [a stag s] leatherne coat 
Almost to bursting 0x6x3 Overbory Characters (N.), 
His life is like a hawkes, the best part mewed; and if he 
live till three coates is a master. x66v Milton P. X. vii. 
406 Fish, .sporting with quick glance Snow to the Sun thir 
wav'd coats dropt with Gold. x68i W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gm. (1693) 34a A Hawk of the first coat, accipiter bimus', 
of the second coat, trimus. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spccin i. 
44 'The mules • • have their coats closely shorn. 
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b. Phys. A membrane or other structure invest- 
ing or lining an organ of an animal body (as the 
arachmid coat of the brain, the choroid coat of the 
eye), or forming one of lie layers of which the 
wal^ of a hollow organ or vessel consist (as the 
coats of the stomach, of the arteries). 

cx^oo Lewfiranci Cirtnrgie a6 pe tojier arterie . . ha)> two 
cootis, bi cause (lat oon m.y;t not a^enstonde |>e strenkf>e of 
he spir itis. 1S79 PtoT Siapordsti. Ci 686) 290 The coats of the 
stomack. 1767 Gooch Treat. XVomtds L 84 The three coats 
of an artery are wounded. 183X Bsewstek Optics xuexv. a86 
The eyeball . . consists of four coats or membranes. 

c. A Structure forming the integument of some 
part of a plant, or anything similar ; as the skin, 
rind, husk, etc., of a fruit or seed ; +the rind of 
cheese [obs. ) ; the layers of a bulb, as an onion ; 
the similar layers of a precious stone, as an agate ; 
the annual layers of wood in exogenous trees, etc. 

igfy Matlet Gr, Forest Eche coate of his . . set in the 
Gardaine or otherwhere will soone come vp. 1597 Thyhne 
in Aftimadv. {1865) Introd. too The swete ^estnute is 
covered with a . . rooffe coote. 1671 Gbew Aiuit. Plants 1. 
i. g S The Coats of the Bean beiiv stripp’d off, the proper 
seed shews it self. 1740 Cheymb Segiweii 195 The concave 
Surfaces that make a Globe (as the Coats of an Onion). 
1796 Mbs. Gl tssE Cookery ii. 15 Cheese is to be chosen by 
its moist and smooth coat. xto5 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 570 On that side the annual coats of wow are 
thinner. x8yg Dawsoit £>aw» ^ L^e v. 95 Bands of dif- 
ferently coloured materials deposited in succession, like the 
coats of an onyx agate. 

8. Naut. A piece of tarred canvas or tarpaulin 
nailed round the mast, bowsprit, or pumps, where 
they enter the deck, or round the hole in which 
the rudder traverses, to keep the water out. 

idatf Capt. SstiTH AccicL Vng. Seamai la Coates, .for all 
masts and yeards. X726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 4 The helm coat was washed away. 17M Capt W. 
Wriolesworth ms. LogPk. of the ^ LyelV 22 ^pt.. Took 
in new Coats for the Helm and Pumps. 1800 Naval Chrmt. 

111. 999 He found, .the main-mast's coat, .in dames. 

9. A layer of any substance, such as paint, tar, 
plaster, etc., covering a surface ; spec, so much as is 
laid on at one time ; a coating. 

X663 Gebbier Counsel 80 With Coate of Lime and haire. . 
and a Coate of fine playster. 1727 Swift Gulliver iil. iii. 
193 Over all is a coat of rich mould. X769 Falconer bict. 
Marine (1789) Mub, Give her a good coat of tar. 1799 
Med. JrnL I. 477 The tongue is usually dry; a coat or 
covering forms upon it. 1871 Tyndall Fra^tu. Sc. (ed. 6) 
I. ill. 93 The coat of varnish which surrounded every par- 
ticle. Mod. All external woodwork to receive three coats 
of paint. 

10. ^^. Anything that covers, invests, or conceals, 

ff 1611 Chapman /Win. 60 Cowardice . . for which thou 

well deserv st A coat of tombstone fi e, a stoning]. x6^ 
Sturmv MarluePs Mag. i. 20 Heaven’s Star-embroidered 
Coat. X771 Johnson Falkland s Isl. Wks. X. 67 He walks 
. .in a coat of darkness, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. § 2a 138 
The mountain . . with its carest of crag and coat of snows. 

III. Elliptical uses, phrases, etc. 9 

til. Short for CoAr-c.A,BD. Obs. 

1589 Nashe Martins Months Minde To Rdr., Euerie 
coate and sute are sorted in their degree, xfigg Massinger, 
etc. Ola Lam ni, i, Heres a tnck of discarded cards of us 1 
We wre ranked with coats as long as old master lived. 
1630 B. JoNSON^Wew Inn i. i, When she is pleas’d to trick 
or troinp mankind, Some may be coats, as in the cards : 
tmt, then, Some must be knaves. 

1 12. Short for Coat-momet. Obs. 

[15x2 m^ymtxFiedera (1710) XIII. 327 He shall also 
Receyve for the Cwte of wery Caiataine and Souldeor 
foure Sh^is^J , CoMwv Find. Dk, Biickhm, in 

(1659)1.232 Warrants.. for the levying 
and Conduct-Money. 01630 

Acts ChaSm I (i8i 4)V. 245 (Jam.) Subsideis, fyftenesi tents, 
coate, taMtiouns or tallages. 2644 Milton ..4r«j». (Arb. 

73 He who taku up ames for cote and conduct, and his 
four nobles of Danegelt. xyai Sthype Eccl. Mem. II. i 
*3CL 178 For coat and conduct, 6446. xa. 2. 

13. Proverbs and Phrases, f To baste {pay, etc.) 
Ms coat \ to beat him. To he in any one’s coat ; 
to be in his place, ‘ stand in his shoes’. To cut 
the coat according to the cloth', see Cioth sb.. 
Cut V. ")* To turn one s coat ; to change or 
abandon one’s principles, desert one’s party, apos- 
tatize (cf. TirBUCOAT). To wear the kinjfs coat : 
to serve as a soldier. And others i see ouots. 

*S30 Palsgr. 498/2, I coyle ones kote, I beate hym. 1430 
Taverner Frasm, Prev. 15 The Eaglysbe prouerbe savetne 
rJ®''® hut nerer is my shyrt. 1^ in 

P. F.Tytlvr Eng. under Fdm. ^'/<,839)I. ryx, i M 
Mt be m some of their coats for five marks. ais6o 
KmGKMyLt^aVA-rr. Vi. (1580)31 Itisbutvaine tOM^ 
cl ’ *57 ® Tomson Ca&in's 

Senn. 107/2 We shall see these hackesliders which 
Imowe the Gospell, reuolt & turne their cotes. x6oi Shaks 
TweL N. IV. 1. 33, 1 would not be in some of your coat^or 
alt Henshmv H or» Siib. 72 His charity begins 

at h^e, and there it ends ; neare is his coat, but neerer is 
his skin. x66s Pepys Diary xo Apr., He dwired me *5 
J ivould baste hz5 oo&te. 22 fulv I-witiK 

r^xd7z886U66*^I^th^^\i- S^VENsoN Treasure Isl. 

IV. (1886) 166, 1 thought you had worn the king’s coat I 

14. and Comb. a. attributive, as coat-cuff, 
'■flap, -pocket, -pouch, -skirt, -sleeve \ b. objective.M 
coat-seller, -turmnglpee.il). c. Special combina- 

“ COAO’-ABMOim, AbMS 

(see Abmj ^.2 14); t Qoat-deblaaoning ppl. a., 


? blazoning arms ; f ooat-feathers, ‘ the small or 
body feathers’ (Nares); ooat-liiilr, a. pair of 
buttons joined by a short link, or a button with a 
loop, for holding together the lappets of a coat ; 
+ coat-plight, a ‘plight ’ or fold of a coat ; coat- 
tack {Plaut.), a tadc or nail for fastening the 
coats (see 8). See also Coat-abmour, etc. 

i6it Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. v, (1632) 212 The *coat- 
armes of Che parties empaled. x&|6 Sir T. Browne Pse?ui. 
Ep. V. X. 248 The proper cognizances and coatarmes of the 
Tribes. x8zg K. Digbv Broadst. Hon. 1 . Bg Supposing that 
tournaments . . and coat-arms, and aristocratic institutions 
are essential to chivalry. 16140 Yorke's Union Hon, Com- 
mend. Verses, Those ’'Coat-deblaz’ning Windowes. x^S 
J. Higgins tr. yuuiud NotitenclatarCA.), Pennte vesHirices 
. .KoAuirT^pcr. The lesser feathers which covered the birds : 
their *cote fethers. 1833 Hr. Martineau Tale of Tyne ii. 
31 A torn ’'coat-flap. ig6s Golding Otiicis Met. v. (1593! 

e/, .........I,, /t.M A., .V Lie 
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What's that in your ’"caat-pouch? 1703 Land. Gaz. No. 
4092/4 Hugh Gronouse and John James, of London, 
'Coatsellers. 183X D. Jerrold St. Giles xvii, 174 He felt 
something pulling at his *coat-^irt. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxxvii, Mr. Codlin rubbed the bridge of his nose with 
his *coat-sleeve. Smyth SailoYs Word-Bk., ‘^Coat- 

tacks, the peculiar nails vrith which the mast coats are 
fastened. 1888 Sat. Rev. 3 Nov. 529/2 Anything in the 
way of recantation, ^coat-turning, word-eating. 

Coat (ko»t), ®. [f. CoAi sb. q. V. for forms.] 

1. trans. To provide with a coat ; to clothe in a 
coat ; to dress, clothe. 

2362 Langl. P. PL A. in. 138 Heo Cope]> be Comissarie 
and Coteb b® Clerkes. xsSy Golding De Momay xxiii, 
(1617) 377 That their Images should be well painted, and 
wel coated. x6o2 Warner Alb. Eng, ix. liii. (1612) 338 
Scarse will their Studies stipend them, their wines, and 
Children cote. 163a Bulwer Anihropomet. 192 Nurses . . 
erre while they too soon Coat feebler Infants. 179B Southey 
Lyric P; Conipl, Poor, We were wrapt and coated well. 
PS- *599 H. Holland Wks. R, Greenhorn Ep. Ded., One 
of which [books] coated and attired (in the best manner that 
I can) . . here I doe . . humbly present. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 1, ii. (1865) 15, 1 longed to new coat him m russia. 

2. To cover with a surface layer or coating (or 
with successive layers) of any substance, as paint, 
tar, tinfoil, etc. ; also predicated of the substance 
covering the surface. 

*753 Fsanklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 299 Leaf tin . . is best 
to coat them [electrical jars] with. 2776 G. Semple Build- 
ing in Water 83 The Dutch preseive their. . Sluices, etc, by 
^ting them over with a mixture of Pitch and Tar. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. t. 124 The granite was now coated with 
lichens. 1860 Tennent Story Guns (1864) 227 The idea of 
coating ships with armour. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 65 
Layers of ice. .coating a white snowy central mass. 

+ 3. To place in one’s coat of arms ; to assume 
as a heraldic bearing. Ohs. 

1663 Gerbier Caz/iwe/E viijb, Constantine the great did 
Coat a double-headed- Aigle. 

Coat, obs. form of Cote, Quote. 
Coat-arUOtir (kdiit,a*jm3i). Her. For forms 
see Coat and Abmoub. 

fl. A vest of rich material embroidered with 
heraldic devices, worn as a distinction by knights 
over their armour, by heralds, etc,; =Coat op 
ABMS I. (See Abmoub 10.) Obs. 

tiMo Gam.^ Gr. Xzrf. 586 He . . Askez erly hys armer, 
& alle were ray hro3t..Wyth tyche cote armure, ^2384 
Qiaucer H. Fame nr. 236 Pursevauntes and heraudes TT 
Hit weren alle; and wety man Of hem .. Had on him 
torowen a vesture Which that men clepe a cote-armnre. 
Enhrowded wonderliche riche, 2^5 Ld. Berners Freiss. 
II. buocvm. [lxxxiy.la6o The heraulte. .with his cote armure 
on his backe, with the arraes of the duke of Lancastre 
«3o Pa^gr. 2ra/i Cote armour, cotte dartnes. 1639 
Fuller Holy ^r m. xvui. (1840) 146 The soldiers also 
J?®® *® *®’'^ coat-armour. 

T a. The distinctive heraldic insignia borne by a 
gentleman {amtiger ) ; a shield, escutcheon ; = 
Coat op arms 2. Obs. 

*393, *®8 What is hus conxrsaunce, 

quab ich, ra hus cote-armure? 2486 5 *. St, Albans, Her. 
r 5®*^® booke folowyngis determyned the lynage 
of coote armuris. X54S Ascham Toaiph. (Arb.) 71 To h^e 
..their cote Armours to be set above theyr tombes. x6xo 
Guillim i. n. (1611)7 The blazoning of the Coate- 

gentlemen, xfiae tr, Catndets’sHisf. Eliz i 

1 8 . ^ansf. One who bears coat-armour. Obs. 

(1859) Two thousand cot-amiers- . 

Fr. Herald (1877) § 194 Visconntes, barons, knyehtes. es- 
qmers, and cote armours. x6oa Carew Commalfb^ b 
4 , (without //.) Blazoniy, ‘arms’. 

^°^® amurewas made 

3 It*®? ^ wy®L, S"* T. Browne 

i' Under an Emblematicall intention, we 
iS armour. 1768 Blackstonb Contm. IIL 104 

®oat-arraour, precedency, and other distinc- 

“ed gemflTtyf ^ *‘8" of ‘original or 

1 6. ^A^our (senses i, 2), coat of mail. rare. 

hirn*^ ChWL.y**. /(i68s)6 Be thou unto 
^ against his Enemies. 

Hence + Ooat-armoured a., furnished with coat- 
armour. 

*594 Cabew Tasso {1881) 68 Wbats he coat-armoured ? 


t Coat>cavd. Obs. A playing card bearing a 
‘ coated ’ or habited figure (king, queen, or knave). 
In regular use down to c 1688 ; afterwards cor- 
rupted into COUBT-OABD, 
rs®3 Foxe A.^M, isp8 The beste cote carde beside in the 
bunene, yea thoughe it were the Kyng of Clubbes. 2391 
Florio and FruUes 69, 1 haue none but coate cardes. X074 
Cotton CompL Gamester in Singer Hisi. Cards 347 The 
value of your coat-card trumps. 2690 W. Walker Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat. 83 The dealer shall have the turn-up Card if it 
be an ace or a coat card. 2867 Max Muller Chips III. 302 
Coat cards— the king, and queen, and knave in their gor- 
geous gowns — were exalted into couit cards. 2878 H. H. 
Gibbs Ombre ri The Ace being inferior in the Ked suits 
to the Coat (or Court) cards. 

Coate, obs. form of Cote, Quote, 

Coated (kju'ted), ppl. a. [f. Coat sb. and 0.] 

1. Clad in a coat; furnished with or having a 
coat or coats. Often in parasynthetic comb., as 
long-coated, thick-coated, t Coated card : = Coat- 
OAED (applied by Foxe to the priests). 

*363-87 Foxe A. ^ M.gtg (R.) Nowe commeth in Sir 
Thomas More trumping in our weie, with his painted card. 
Thus these coated-cardes, though they could not by plain 
Scriptures conuince him being alive, yet now after his death 
by false plaie they will make him theires whether he will or 
no. xSTO L evins 51 Coted.-tziwifG/wf. xsteBnuN- 
devil Diet. Horses (1609) 12 b, Some horses are thicker 
coted than others. 2737 Miller Card. Diet, (edj) s.v. Co- 
roualmperialts. It hath a coated Root. 1861 W. F. Collier 
Hist. Eng. Lit. 223 Hordes of long-coated peasants, 
b. Formed into a coat, constituting a coat. rare. 
1824 Southey Roderick xii, The coated scales of steel 
Which o’er the tunic to his knees depend. 

+ 2. Furnished with armorial bearings. Ohs. 
x6ra Land. Gaz. No. 2576/4, 3_ Casters, 6 Spoons, 2 Forks 
. .all Coated, with a Bend betwixt 2 Swans. 

3. Covered with a coat or coating of some sub- 
stance, as paint, tinfoil, etc. 

*766 Lane in Phil. Trans. LVII. 455 The quantity of 
electric fluid . . will be proportionate to the quantity of 
coated glass. M76 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 326 
My ostenfs.. seeds numerous, coated, pendent. 2863 Wynter 
Subtle Brains ^ Lisstnn Fingers 341, A Leyden jar or 
coated pane. 

Coatee (kontf*). [f. Coat sb. y -be 2 .] a close- 
fitting coat with short tails, chiefly military. 

*773 in HarpeYs Mag. (1883) Sept. 546/1 A blue cloath 
Cqatie, 2830 Campbell Diet. Mil, Se. 39 s.v. Clothing, A 
suit . . consisting of a Red Coatee, a pair of . , 'Trousers, and 
one pair of Boots, is annually supplied to every Soldier iu 
the Infantry. 2837 J. Lang New S. Wales 11. 125 The 
members had each to appear at all meetit^ of the Hunt in 
a BteM coatee with silver buttons. 1882 B. Ramsay Recoil. 
MtLServ. II. xii. 4, 1 was still wearing the old coatee with 
epaulets. 

Coater, obs. Sc. form of Cottbb. 

Coath, var. f, Coxhb to swoon, 
tCoat-ha-rdy. Obs. Also 5 cote-, [a. OF, 
cote-hardie.] A close-fitting gannent with sleeves, 
formerly worn by both sexes. 
as^oNnt. de la Tour 159 There come in a yonge squier 
. .and he wra dothed in a cote hardy upon the guyse of 
Almayn^ lotd* 165 She clothed her in a cote hardy vn- 
mrred, the whiche satte right streite upon her. Ibtd. 167 
r orto m^e her gentille, and smalle, and faire bodied, she 
clothed in a symple cote hardye, not doubled. 1834 
FLAtmHE Brit, Costume 128 A close-fitting body gannent, 
called a cete-hari&e, buttoned all the way down the front 
and reaching to the middle of the thigh. x86o Fairholt 
CostumegS Ihe gentleman [temp. Ed w. III.] wears a close- 
Titting tunic, called a cote~h€tTdie^ with tight sleeves. 

Coati (koiE'ti). [a. Tnpi (lang. of Brazil) coati, 
coativi, cuati{m, f. cua cincture -i- tim nose : cf. the 
zool. name Nasual\ An American plantigrade 
carnivorous mammal of the genus Nasua (family 
Ursidm), somewhat resembling the Civet and the 
Racoon, with a remarkably elongated flexible snout. 

There are two species or sub-species ; the Brazilian coati, 
Nqsua mfa, to which the name originally belongs, and the 

Mexican or brown coati a-*. u 

sAffi PhiL Trans. XI. 596 This Coati of our Authors 
sw Bewick Quadrupeds 23s The Coati or Brazilian 
Weasel. 2840 R._Dana Bef. Mast xv. 39 The coati . . set 
up their sharp, quick bark. 2866 Owen Anat. Vertebrates 
ti’ 1 L? olfactory chamber, .extends above 

tne whole rhmencephalic fossae. 

b. Also called Coati-mondii [Said to be from 
mondi in a Brazilian lang. ‘solitary’.] 
t^Phil, Tram, XI. 596 The Coati Mondi, a Brasilian 
Mackenzie Coati Mondi, ibid. XXXII. 317 
Jhe Coati Mondi of Brasil is seldom or never brought aGve 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (2862) I. vn. xiii. 
Coatimondi is very subject to eat its own tail, .this 
‘5 not peculiar to the coati, a 2845 Hood 
OPmQjiesiton vf. vlas strict Sir Andrew, in his^abbath 
CMt, Struck all a heap to see a Coati Mundi? 

Coating (kou-tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Coat w. (and j^.)] 

^ A. A layer of any substance spread over or cover- 
ing a surface ; == Coat sb. 9. 

^*’® ‘discharge from the inside 
pinnace [had 

been] pmnted wiA white lead and oi^ which last coating 
! A *^® eligible. 1S36 Stanley Sinai I 
s'al, 1. 26 A thin . . coating of vegetation. 

2. Clothing of the nature of a coat. 

2j^ Month. Mag. VI. 197 My blithe sister shall . , dress 
tnee in coatings ofgold. 28x3 Examiner 5 Apr. 209/1 En- 
tV and Matings. xBm Campbell J^e Mrs. 
SidaoHs II, vui. 200 The babes, in th^ . , long coating. 
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3. [f. the sb .3 techn. Material for coats. (Cf. 
trousering, shirting, etc.) 

x8m Mtoal Chrcni. VIII. 417 A large trunk, containing 
cloth, coating, stockings, M'Culloch Acc. Brit. 

Empire (1854)1. 151 Kendal, celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of a peculiar description of coarse woollen goods called 
cottons, probably a corruption of coatings. 1883 Sttmdard 
7 Sept. 7/2 Makers of worsted coatings are very busy. 

Coatless (kou-tles), a. [f. Coat sb. + -less.] 

1. Without a coat of arms. 

*5 ®® Ferne Blaz, Gentrie, Lacids Nobilitie 112, I place 
him in this place coatelesse although I iudge he was a 
pntleman. 1833 Lamb Elia, Blakesmoor in H., The coat- 
less antiquary in his unemblazoned cell. 

2. Without a coat (garment). 

1850 Kingsley Alt. Lo^e xxL (D.), Seven or eight sallow 
starved beings, .coatless, shoeless, and ragged. 

Coatlet. noncB'wd, [f, as prec. -f -let, dim. 
suffix.] A small coat 

*79S dll Advertiser 7 Mar. 2/3 Spencers. These fashion- 
able coatlets. 

C08i*t*JU.01iey. Hist. Money to provide a 
coat for each man furnished for military service j 
esp. that exacted as a tax by Charles I. when 
governing without a Parliament Usually in the 
phrase Coat and Condiut Money. Cf. Coat sb. i.’. 

See Forster Gr. Remmstr. (i860) 225; Bruce Veniey 
Papers (Camd. Soc. 1853) 127, 289-293. 

*SS7 Act 4^5 PJiil^ ^ Mary c. 3 1 4 If any Ckiptain . . 
shall not pay unto his Soldiers . . their full and whole Wages, 
Conduct and Coat Money. 1640 Sckednle Grievances in 
Forster Gr. Remottstr. (i860) 225 The new taxe of Coate 
and Conduct Mony, with undue ineanes used to inforce the 
payment of it. x^o Pym Sp. Grievances in Forster Life 
(1S37} 109 The seventh great civil grievance hath been, the 
militarie charges laid upon the several counties of the king- 
dome . . It began first to be practised as a loane for supply 
of coat and conduct money. X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. 
V. 427 The continued Oppressions by Ship-money, Coat and 
Conduct-money. «x662 Heylin Land iv. (1668) 382 To 
raise and maintain an Army with no charge to the Common 
Subject : but only a little Coat and Conduct money at their 
first setting out. i^x Hume Hist. Eng. Ill.liii. 148. x8aj 
Hallam Comi. Hist. (1^6) II. viii. 92. 

Coat of arms. Her. [tr. F. cotte d'armes.'] 

1. Hist. A coat or vest embroidered with heraldic 


arms ; a tabard, (See Abmoob 10, Coat-abmodb i.) 

c 14^ Caxton Sottnes o/Aymon xxvi. 555 He knewe hym 
well, for h‘e hare his owne cote of armes. x6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 497 The priest, .cuttech it [misseltoe] ofif, and they 
beneath receiue it in a white soldiers cassock or coat of 
armes. 1654 L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 103 The Councel. . 
caused the Herald in his coat of Armes to wind his Horn 
thrice. 

2. The distinctive heraldic hearings of a gentle- 
man (pmniger) originally borne on a 'coat of 
arms ’ f sense i) ; a shield, escutcheon. (See 
Abm sb?^ 14, Abmoob lo.) 

1562 Leigh Armory 27 If he come into the combate campe 
wim his sayde wifes cote of armes. X651 Hobbes Leviath. 
(1839) 81 Scutcheons, and coats of arms hereditary. 1833 
Tennyson Lady Clara Vere de V, ii, A simple maiden in 
her flower Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Jig. 17x8 Freethinker Ho. 108. 24 The Second Letter . . 
was sealed with a Thimble, the Coat of Arms of a House- 
wife. X85X Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxvi. These me their 
[Indians'] ‘ coats ' of arms, symbolical of the ‘ medicine ’ of 
the wearer. 

t3. =Coaf of mail (Coat sb. 5). Obs. rare. 
[So F. cotte d' armes = cotte de maille^ 

1613 Heywood Silver Age m. Wks. 1874 III. 131 Thus 
the Nemean terror naked lyes, Despoyl’d of his inuinced 
Coat of Armes. 1844 Costello Tour Biam if Pymues 
IL 56 An old gallery, filled with rusty coats of arms. 

Coftt-tail. The tail of a coat. To sit, etc., 
on one's own coai-tailj. 'to live, or to do any 
thing, at one’s personal expense ’ (Jam.). Sc. To 
drag his coat-tails, so that some one may tread on 
them (attributed to Irishmen at Donnybrook Fair) : 
to put himself purposely in a position in which 
some one may intentionally or unintentionally 
afford a pretext for a quarrel ; to provoke attack 
so as to get up a row. 

a x6oo Poems i 6 th. Cent., Leg. Bp. St, A ndreuis 329 ( Jai^) 
Still on his owne cott tail he salt. X679 Sc. Pasguils (1868) 
248 From his coat-tail you’ll claime, boys, LippiM of grace. 
x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xiv, ‘ "ro gang there on ane s am coat- 
tail, is a waste o' precious time and hard-won siller. *”37 
Dickens Pickw. i, The eloquent Pickwick, with one hand 
gracefully concealed behind his coat tails. 

Co- 8 iiite’St, v. [Co- 1.] trans. To attest to- 
gether or in conjunction (with). So Oo-attosta'- 


tlon, Co>attesta*tox. 

1650 Elderfield Tythes 297 He must know this, and will 
1 believe give it in co-attestation. X708 Mise. Cnrtosa H. 
7 The same Relation is Coattested by Nine othm several 
Successions . . if we suppose a Coattestation of Nine^en, 
the Credibility of it will be, as above Two Millions to One. 
a 17XX Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. X721 I. 264 That 
heav'nly Paraclete . . With Conscience co-attests our Zeal. 
x8io Bentmam Packing (1821) 232 Established by an 
affidavit, with or without co-attestators. 

Co-attend, -auditor, -augmeut t see (- 0 -. 
Co-aniihor. [Co- 3 h.] Joint author. Hence 
Co-au'thorshlp. Also .Oo-autbo-rity, joint or 

concurrent aulhority. . -l 1 

X864 Spectator 31 Dec. iS** The First Folio . . is &e raly 
authority for half the plays and a co-authonty for the other 
half. x886 R. Boyle m Neu) SAc^. Sa^ Trwn. 579 Claim- 
ing Massinger as co-author in The Two Noble Kvtsmeu. 


*888 T. N. Brushfield in Trans. Devensk. Assoc. XX. 
^ To corroborate his statement of the co-authorship of 
B. Bowring. 

Ooava, -e : see Coffee. 

Coax (kJiiks), V. Forms : 6-8 cokes, 7-8 coaks, 
(6 cose, 7 coques), 8- coax. [f. Cokes sb. 
According to Johnson 1755-73, ‘a low word’, 
and probably in vulgar use long before it be- 
came usual in literature, which may account for 
want of literary evidence for the early history of 
the senses. The original meaning seems to have 
been ‘make a cokes of ’ : cf. to fool, to pet, to 
gull ; and the transition from ‘ make a fool of to 
' make a pet of’, is paralleled by the passage of 
fond from ‘ befooled ’ to its present sense.] 
i”!. trans. To make a ‘ cokes ’ of, befool, impose 
upon, ‘ take in Obs. 

[Cf. x6x6 _B. JoNSON Deoil is an Ass ii. i. (Speech 68', 
Why, _we will make a Cokes of thee Wise Master, We wUI, 
my mlstiess, an absolute fine Cokes!] rx679 Roxb. Bal- 
lads VII. 9 We tell them'tis not a penny we can take : We 
plead poverty before we have need. And thus we do coaks 
them most bravely indeed. x8o6 Med. 4 Ph. Jmt. (1807) 
13a That practitioners would pay a little more attention 
to those authors who are out of fashion and laid upon the 
shelf, _ and not suffer themselves to be coaxed by an old 
practice in a modern garb. 

t2. To make a pet of; to pet, fondle, caress; 
to treat endearingly or with blandishment. Obs. 

1589 PoTTENHAM Eng. Poeszc L viiL (Arb.) 36 Princes may 
giue a good Poet such conuenient countenaunce and also 
benefite u are due to an excellent artificer, though they 
neither kisse nor cokes them. i6xx Cotgr. s.v. Dad^e, 
Souffrird vn enfant toutes ses dadles, to cocker or cokes 
it to make a feddle or wanton of it. i6(M R. L’Estrange 
Vis. Qttev. iv. (1708) 98 Some I saw Caressing and Cokesing 
their Husbands, in the very moment they design’d to be- 
tray them. X678 Mrs. Behn StrP. Fasuy in. li, For my 
sake, dear, pardon him this one time [cokesing him[. x6gik 
R. I/Estrange Fables ccxix. (1714) 238 The Nurse . . haa 
chang’d her N ote ; for she was then Muzzling and Cokesing 
of it. 1794 Southey Botany-Bay Eclog. 11, They kiss'd me, 
coax’d me, robb’d me, and betray’d me. X831 CaPs Tati 
25 Those tender attentions, that coaxing and coddling. 

1* b. To coax up : to cocker up, coddle up. Obs. 
A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 48 They soothe up 
your passions, and cokes up your humors. X683 [see Coax- 
ing vbl. r2.]. 

3. To influence or persuade by caresses, flattery, 
or blandishment. Johnson says ‘ To wheedle, to 
flatter, to humour : a low word’ ; cf. quot. 1663. 

X663 Flagellum i or O. Crotmtell {s&jfi 159 And some- 
times to cokes the neighbouring Rustidcs, give them a 
Back he had hunted. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 248 
‘He try to coax me,* said Beatte, ‘ but I say no— we must 
part’. X87S McLaren Serm. Ser. 11. vii. 122 A wholesome 
obstinai^ in the right that will neither be bribed nor coaxed 
nor bullied. 

b. Const, to do a thing ; into an action, etc. 

X806-7 J. Bebesford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) x. xlvi, 

Dragging the table, .over an uneven floor, in hopes of coax- 
ing It to stand on more than two legs, xfin Ht. Martineau 
Manch. Strike x. xii She coaxed her mther into giving 
them a ball. x86a Merivale Rom. Emp, (1865) VI. hi. 270 
It was Seneca’s principle .. to coax, rauier than drive, his 
pupil into virtue. 1862 Union ix A^r. 230, 1 succeeded in 
coaxing Papa, .to allow me to teach in the school. 

c. With various other extensions, as to coax 
away, down, forth, up ; to persuade or entice to go 
or come away, etc. ; to coax (a thing) out of (a 
person) ; to get it out of him by coaxing. 

1700 Astky tr. Satmedra-Faxardo II. lor Women . . 
coaks them out of their Husbands, and so tell ’em ag^n to 
others; as it was in that secret which Maximus told his 
wife, a X839 Pbaed Poems (1864) I. 342 They coaxed away 
the beldame's wrath. 1859 Gen. P. Thompsok Audi Alt, 
II. Ixxxvii. 56 Are these men to be coaxed down by ginger- 
bread ? x8{^ Am£ue Rives Quick or Dead f (Rtldg.) 20 An 
old spinet . . from which Miss FridiswLg used to coax forth 
ghastly jinldngs . . on Sunday afternoons. < 

■f 4. To persuade to believe [to be, etc.) ; to flatter 
or wheedle into the belief. Obs. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Svtirke Wks. 1875 IV. 69 So the Ex- 
poser would now cokes the lay multitude, whom before he 
call'd ‘the hundred thousands’, and for their simplicity 
'excusable from subscribing the 'Thirty-nine Articles’, to 
be grown on the suddmn. so very wise men, that, etc. 

6 . intr. To employ coaxing. 

1706 Farquhar Recruiting Off. 1. i, I coax ' I wheedle 1 
I’m above it. X784 New Spectator XII. x/2 What with 
palming one fellow, kissing another, and coaxing with thou- 
sands, [she] has driven me almost Jiorn-mad. 1878 Masque 
Poets 52 The gentlest, .plead and coax For the sad strange 
story of Jasper Oakes. , ^ 

Coax (kff«ks),jA [f. prec.vb. : see also Cokes.] 

1. colloq. One who coaxes. 

1863 OuiDA Held in Bondage (1870) 6 He was gentle 
enough to a coax. 

2. A coaxing speech or appeal, nonce-use. 

Marrvat F . MUdmay i. (D.), He held out by turns 
coaxes and threats. 

Coaxal (kO|se'ksal), a. Math. — CoaxiaIi. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. 165 Coaxal circulat 
cylinders. i88x Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn, II. 285 Two 
circ^r and coaxal solenoids. 

Hence CoMa-lity. . 

1863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. 1. 207 The locus circle 
will pass evidently through all the phases of coaxality. 

■t COaxatioU (ksuiseks^ijsn). Obs. [n. of action 
f. L. coaxd-rt to croak (£ Gr. ko^, used by 


Aristophanes to express the croaking of frogs) -t- 
-ATIOE. (Cf. F, coasser (i 6 th c. coaxerj and caasse- 
mentf\ The croaking of frogs. 

1642 Featly Dippers Dipt 227 iT.>, I hope we shall see 
no more of their frog-galliards, nor hear of their harsh 
croaking and coaxation either in the pulpit or the press. 
1664 H. More Myst, Iniq, 239 The. .harsh and dishumo- 
nious coaxations of frogs. 1696 J. Edwards Demonsir. 
Exist, 4 Praaid. God 1. 189 The coaxation of frogs. 

Coaxed (koukst), ppl. a. [f. Co.ivx v.^-ed.} 
Petted, caressed, wheedled. 

1829 Scott in Croker Papers (1884) II, xiv. 32 Whenever 
he was the coaxed man of the company. 

Coaxer (ko^u-ksoj). One who coaxes. 

xyo6 Mrs. Centlivre Aiwset T(d)le (L.l, Coaxing will do 
it if the right coaxer can he found. 1755 Johnson, Coaxer, 
a wbeedler, a flatterer. 1839 Richardson, Coaxer, though 
common in familiar speech, — applied e.g. to children — is 
not so in writing. 

Coaxial (koise-ksial), a. Math. [f. Co- + Axis 
-b -All ; cf. Axal.] Having a common axis. 

Hence Coa'xiiiUy adv. 

x88i O. Reynolds in Nature XXIIL 477 Two eddies 
should face, and so exactly as to be coaxial. 18^ S. P. 
Thompson Dynamo-Elect. Mach. igS Let a coil be intro- 
duced . . kt a second coil . . be laid coaxially with it. 
Coaxinff (knwksiq), Tjbl, sb. The action of the 
verb Coax. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Trattsp, r. 278 This is a pretty way 
of cokesing indeed. *683 tr. Erasm. Morim Enc. 70 Self- 
love is nothing but the coquesing up of ourselves. 1870 
£. P'SACOZK. Ralf Skirl. HI. 138 Ready to accommodate 
herself, after a little coaxing, to the sacrifice. 

Coa'xing', ppl. a. That coaxes; caressing, 
wheedling. 

1704 Cibber Careless Hitsb. i. (L.), But it must be done in 
a coaxing manner. 18x1 L. Hawkins C’tess 4- Gertr. II.- 
370 'Well, be it as you like, you coaxing hussey.’ 

. Hence Coa ‘singly adv. 

xqxa Mrs. Cehtlivre The IVonder iir. i. (Jod.), Prithee, 
my dear, moderate the passion (coaxingly). 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 1. 486 Calling the dogs coaxingly by name. 

Cob (kpb), jAI Also 5-6 cobbe. [Used in a 
number of senses having but little apparent con- 
nexion with each other, and possibly of diverse 
origin. The notions may be roughly distinguished 
of ‘something big or stout’, ‘ something rounded 
or forming a roundish lump ‘ a head or top ’ ; 
but these are intricately interwoven in individual 
senses. Thus cob = * cob-nut can hardly be 
separated from the notion of ‘stout or big nut’ 
on the one hand, or from that of ‘ fruit stone ’ on 
the other. So seme i appears sometimes to mean 
‘ man at the top ’. 

It has been suggested that ‘rounded head' is the radical 
notion, and that cob is a variant of Cop ; but the history of 
the latter does not favour this. In some of the senses 
under II, cobble, cohyll, was an earlier equivalent, but these 
senses are closely connected with others which have no 
equivalents in cooileJ] 

I. Containing the notion ‘big’ or * stout’. 

1. A great man, big man, leading man ; in mod. 
dial, expressing pre-eminence, as * chief’, ‘leader’, 
rather than state. (In the later nse, the notion 
of ‘head ’, ‘ top ’, may have entered in.) 

<21420 Hoccleve De Reg, Priuc, loz Mayntenaunce.. 
Sustenede is not by persones lowe ; But cobbes grete this 
ryot sustene. 1535 St, Papers Hen. VIII, II. 228 Ther. 
must be some of the gret cobbes served likewise, and the 
King to have ther landes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
nob, A1 the sorte of them occupie waxe, the poorer sorte, 
asZhaue nowtolde youJbut the greatter cobbes, in sealyng 
their letters. 1563-87 FoxE A. 4- M. (1684) II. 28/2 The 
greatest Cobs weie yet behind. *827 in Hone Eveiy-Day 
Bk. II. 769 For fishing and shutingne was the cob of all 
this countiy ' 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Cob, 

lemier or fighter, the bully or best fighter in a parish or 
school. 18S4 Cheshire Gloss., Cab is also a leader! ‘This 
boy will be mways cob'=what is called at school ‘cock of 
the school '. Sometimes pronounced c<f. 

+ b. A wealthy man ; a miser. Obs. 

Forrest Pleas. Poesye 88 That wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encroche an hundred mennys lyuynges. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 68b, Tnerich cobs of this 
worlde. 15S3 Stubbes Anat. Abits. 11, 27, I would nob 
haue a few rich cobs to get into their clowches almost whole 
countries. i68i_W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 342 
A rich Coh or miser, homo locuples 4 avarus, 

+ c. A huge, lumpish person. Obs, 

*583 Stanyhurst jEneism. (Arb.) m When the cob had 
maunged the gobets foule garbaged haulfe quick. 

2. A male swan ; also cob-swan. 

1570 Order for Swans in Hone Eve^-Day Bk. II. 962 
Till due proofe be had. .whose was the Swan, that is away: 
Be it Cobbe or Pen. i6xx B. Jonson Catiline 11. i, I'm not 
taken With a cob-swan, or a hi^-mounting bull, As foolish 
Leda and Eiuopa were. 1641 Best Farm. Bks, (1856) 122 
The hee swanne is called the cobbe, and the she-swanne 
the penne. 1840 Browning Sardelle 11. 320 Out-soar them, 
cohswan of the silver flock I Sing well 1 
1 3i The name of a iish : see quols. Obs. 

The sense 'young herring ' given in mod, Diets, is perh, a 
misint^xetation of sense 8. 

x6xi FLorio, Bozsola . . a fish called a millers thomb or a 
cob. 1655 Moufet & Benn. Health’s Ivtpr. (1746) 275 
Kobs or Sea-Gudgeons. [Cf. 1787 Grose Provmc. Glass., 
Cobba, a small fish called a miller’s-thumb. a 1804 J. 
Boucher MS, Diet., a small fish (the Miller’s Thumb) is in 
Kent called Cabbo.] 
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4 . A sjiort-legged, stout variety of horse, irsually 
ridden by heavy persons. [Said by some to be 
short for cob-horse ; see first quots.j 

x8i8 Todd, Cobt a horse not castrated. In our northern 
dialect, cob is a testicle. — SuppL. 1 1 is used also generally 
for a strong pony. 1818-36 Richardson, Cab, anything 
round, a round stone. A cab, a horse who has his cobs. 
a 1839 PiiAED Poems (1864) II. 201 If he comes to you rid- 
ing a cob. 1840 Dickens Bartu Radge x, He was well- 
mounted upon a sturdy chesnut cob. 1853 R. S. Surtees 
SpoHgds Sp. Teurxw. 72 ‘That’s not a bad-like old cob of 
yours.’ 1863 Morton CycL Agric. (E. D. S.), Cob, a com- 
pact punchy horse. 

II. Containing the notion * roimded ‘ loimdish 
mass ’ or ‘ lump ’. 

5 . Applied to various rounded solid bodies. In 
some of these cobyl, cobble occurs in earlier use. 

a. = Cob-nut (in 15th c. colyll-nu€). 

15^ Greene Poems (i86i> 291 Sit down, Carmela; here 
are Cobs for Kings, Sloes black as jet. 1839 Loudon En- 
cycl. Plants 792 Coryhes . . ^catdis. Cob. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 20 Oct. 4 What better place than here to sit and eat our 
filberts and cobs? 

b. The stone of a fruit (in 15th c. cobyll-stone). 

<11835 Forby Vac. E. Anglia, Cob. .the stony kernel of 

fruit. 3877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Cob, the stone of fruit. 
1886 .y. Hr. Limobish, Gloss., Cob, the stone of any fruit: 

' Don’t swallow the cobs'. 

c. A testicle, dial. 

X818-36 [see 4]. 1847-78 Halliwell Cobbs, testiculi. 

North. 

d. ‘ Cobs are also round Balls, or Pellets with 
which Fowls are usually crammed ’ (Kersey ifoS). 

6. Applied to various rormded heaps. 

a. A small stack of bay or com. dial. 

x6x6 SuKSL. & Markm. CowiiryFami 645 To haue euery 
Winter in your Warren a little cob or stacke of hay. 1847- 
78 Haluwell, Cob, a small hay-stack. Oxon. xVS 6 S. IP. 
Lincohvsli. Gloss., Cab, a .smml stack or heap of corn : 

' They’ve no-but two wheat stacks and a little cob 

b. A bunch or knot of hair ,‘ a chignon. 

x86j PaU Mall G. 10 July 10/2 A gentleman parading 
Rotten-row with a lady's hair 'cob', which he had picked 
and stuck at the end of his stick. 188a IP. Certnoall 
Glass,, Cob, a bunch at hair on the forehead ; often applied 
to the top locks of a horse's mane. 

c. A small heap or lump of (anything), dial. 

1876 Blackmore Cripps III. xvii. 278 Stealing half the 

meat and all the little cobs of jelly. 1887 .y. Cheshire 
Folk-sp., Cob, a small heap or lump : ‘a cob o' dirt’- 

7 . Applied to various roundish or lumpy pieces ; 

' something round, as a cob of coal, a cob of bread ’ 
{Latte. Gloss.), dial. 

a. A small loaf of roundish form, a cob-loaf, 

b. See also quots. 1877, x88S. 

1606-17 Cob-loaf [see IV], 1869 Lonsdale Glass. (Philol. 
Soc.l, Cm, asmall round loaf, alump or piece. tSjj Archaol 
XLV, 180 The cob was a cracknel made of fine flour. 1887 
.y. Cheshire Folh-^., Cob, a small loaf: ' Bring me a cob o' 
bread’. 1888 She^eld Gloss., Cob, a cake of bread. 

c. A lump or large piece of coal (cf. CobbIiB). 

_ a 1804 Cob-coal [see IV]. i86j S. Bamforo Wild Rider 
in Harfand Lane, Lyrics 13 A broody hen crow'd from her 
perch on a cob. 1865 £. Waugh in Harland Ballads Lane. 
(1875! 372 Aw’ve just mended tb’ fire wi’ a cob. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cob or cobble, a lump of coal. 

III. With the notion * head’, ‘ top 

1 8. The head of a (red) herring. Obs. 

1594 Nashe Unf. Tram. Wks. (Grosart) V. 14 Lord high 
regent of rashers of the coles and red herring cobs. 1599 
— Lenten Stnffe 59 Hot a scrap . . but the ctms of the two 
herrings the fisherman had eaten remained of him. 1598 
B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hvm. 1. iv, Cob (<^.)The first Red 
Herring that was broild in Adam and Eves Kjtchin do 
I fetch my Pedigree from. .His Cob was my great-great- 
mighty -great -grandfather. 1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. 
AstroLxx. 405 He will not admit a stone to shine. And 
why not as wel as a peice of rotten wood, or a hearings 
cobbe in the datke 7 1630 Dekkcr wtd Ft. Hotust IPh. 

Wks. 1873 II. 147 He can come bragging hither with foure 
white Herrings (at’s tailel . . but I may starue ere he giue 
me so much as a cob. 1632 Sherwood s.v. Cob, A herring 
cob, la teste dim haratig ser. 

9 . See quot. dial. (perh. a local form of cof) 

* 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Cob, the top, e.g. ' the cob of the 
hill ’. 

10 . The seeding head of wheat, clover, etc. dial, 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cob-poke, a bag carried by gleaners 

for receiving the cobs or broken ears of wheat. 1863 Mor- 
ton CycL Agric. (E. D. S. ), Cob, the seed head of clover. 

11 . The cylindrical shoot or rachts on wWch the 
grains of maize grow. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vi. vii. 69 In the year 1683 
the House of Nicholas Desborough . . was ve^ strangely 
molested by Stones, by pieces of Earth, by Cobs of Indian 
Corn. 1817-8 CoBBETT Resid. U. S. (1822) 7 The grains 
. .are ^laMd all round the stalk, which goes up the imddle, 
and this little stalk, to which the seeds where, is called the 
Corn Cob. 1850 Lyeu. and Visit U. S. II. 72 Mills in 
which the grrnn, cob, and husk were all ground up together 
for the cattle and hogs. x866 Livingstone Jrtu. (1873) 1. 
iii. 81 One cob had 1000 seeds. 

IV. attrib. and Comb, : cob-like, -mounted adjs. 
(from 4), cob-pipe (fr. ii) ; cob-coal (see 7 c); 
ooh-fLy, name of a kind of angling fly (see quot.) ; 
oob>haudle, a round wooden handle for tools; 
cob-liouBe, a house built by children out of corn- 
cobs,^ heuce applied to any insecure or unsub- 
stantial scheme, etc.; *1* oob-knight [see qtiot); 
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cob-loaf (see quot. 1617) ; cob-worm (»Sif.), the 
larva of the cockchafer. 

<1x804 J. Boucher MS. Diet,, In the North large coals 
are generally called ‘"Cob-coals. XB69 Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc ), Cob-coals, large pit-coals. 1^0 Blainc 
Encyc. Rural Sports 1205 The March-brown of Mr. Hof- 
land, better known here [in Wales] as the "cob-fly. 1873 J. 
Richards IPood-working Factories 133 To go into a wood- 
shop and find a job bendi containing three or four files with 
the tips broken offj a ^cob handle to be used between them 
. .at once indicates the character of the establishment. 1881 
HarpePs Mag. Nov. 824 George builds a *cob-house. 
a 1653 Brome DamoiseUe i. i, Alt. How came he by his 
Knighthood? Cost it nothing? Per. No: He was one 
oth’ ■'Cobbe-Knights in the throng, When they were dubd 
in Clusters. xSra Pall Mall G. 19 Sept, 2/1 Short *cob- 
like coolies, dressed only in shirt and drawers of blue 
cotton. x 6 o 6 Shaks. TV. <J- Cr. 11. i. 41 Tlier. Thou 
should’st strike him. ..4 i<i. ’’Coblofe. i6i7Minsheu2>w(./<m' 
Ling., Coblaaje or bunne . . is a little loafe made with a 
round head. 1647 New Quaeres to Praelates 15 Limping 
and dancing, .like Mummers about a cobloafe. 1678 Aubrey 
inilsAire in Brand (1853) 1 . 466. 1877 A rchaiol. XLV. 180, 
120 cob loaves, each of 12 02. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such 
ii. 41 Riding by the side of a larger *cob-mounted shadow. 
1884 HarpePs Mag. 281/1 Mrs. Jackson ._. sat smoking her 
‘‘corn-cob pipe. x88g Ibi^ Dec. ho/r With a cob pirn be- 
tween his toothless gums. *791-9 Statist. Acc. Fife XlII. 
29 ( Jam.1 L^on opening up their stomachs, he found them 
q^uite full of 'cobworms. 

Cob (k(»b^, sb? [Examples known since c 1600, 
The explanation ‘lump of clay’ given by Cope, 
Hampsh. Gloss., would tend to identify this with 
Cob ji.i sense 6 c ; but this is otherwise improb- 
able.] A composition of clay (marl, or chalk), 
gravel, and straw, used, esp. in the south-west of 
England, for building walls, etc. 

x6o3 Carew Connoall (sjGq) 33 a, The poor Cottager con. 
tenteth himself with Cob for his Wals, and Thatch for his 
covering. Ibid. (1811) 249 The flood-gate will hold water 
best, if his sides be walled up with cob. 1797 Polwhele 
Hist. Devon 1 . 301 The inferior houses in Devon apd Corn- 
wall were built with mud, which was called cob. x88a T. 
Mozley Reminisc. Oriel College I. ix. 72 Finding chalk cob 
the common material of riie country. 1889 T, N. Brush- 
field in Trans. Devon. Assoc. XXL 323 The walls are of 
cob. .and rest on a stone foundation. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as cob cottage, house, wall 
(sometimes unnecessarily hyphened); cob-zoalled 
adj. ; cob-parer, a tool used in building cob walls. 

*79“ J* Wolcott (P. Pindar) R owl, for OliverVfVs. 1 1 , 
400 M^e a fortune by a history of coSwalls, old chamber- 
pots, and rusty nails. 18151 Vancouver Agric. Devon 235, 
x8aa C. S. Gilbert Aniiq. Cornwall 936 The houses in 
general, are cobwalled buildings. 1839 Loudon Encycl. 
A rchii, 839 The cob-parerjs made of Iron. 1859 H. Kings- 
ley G. Hamlyn vi, (D.), TTie main villaM . . consisted of a 
narrow street of cob-houses white-washed and thatched. 
1870 Thornbury Tour Eng. I. vii. 137 Homely cob walls 
square out the pastures. 1876 Miss Braddon J. HaggartCs 
Dan, V. 64 Hymns which compared the cob-walled barn to 
the gorgeous temple in the sacred city. 1889 Temple Bar 
Mag. Aug. 577 A red cob cottage. 

Cob, CObb (kfib), jA 3 [Identical with EFris. 
kobhe, si-kabbe, Heligoland kobb, New Fris. kub, 
Du. kobbe, kob, with same meaning. Etymology, 
and possible connexion with cob in other senses, un- 
known.] A name given to species of Gull, esp, the 
Greater Black-hacked Gull {Larus marinus), and 
Common Gull (Z. canus) ; also called Sea-cob{b. 

1580 Baret a Iv. C 711 A sea Cobbe, Gawia alba. 1607 
Norden Sura. Dial. 206, Ibaue scene vpon these grounds, 
store of Pewets, Oliues, and Cobbes bleed. x6xo W. Folk- 
inch am Art of Survey iv. iii. 83 Fowling may be for the 
Sheldrake, Cob, Oliue, Puflin. 1655 Moufet & Bennet 
Health’s Improv, (174Q 19s Sea-Mews and Sea-Cobs feed 
upon Garbage and Fish. 1733 Bailfv Collog. Erasm. (1877) 
214 Wherever I find an hungry sea-cob 1 throw him out a 
bait. X885 SwAiNSON Proa. Names Birds 208 L. marinus 
. .also called Cobb (Essex, Kent, N. Devon, Wales, Galway). 
L, conus, Cobb or Sea Cobb (Kent, Essex, Suflblk, Norfolk). 
+Cob, sb.b: Obs. [Very rare as a separate word, 
and, in this form, probably taken from Cobweb, 
ME. coppe-web', cf. Cop jA 3 But cf. mod.Flem. 
cobbe, coppe, Westphalian cobbe, spider.] A spider. 

i6S7 Tomlinson Renow's Disp, 470 'They [ants] hunt not 
after smaller animals, like Cobs, but degust them when 
dead. 

Cob (kpb), sb.^ [perh. identical with Cob sb.t 
sense i, as the biggest silver coin.] A name given 
in the 17th and i8lh centuries in Ireland, and 
subsequently in some British colonies and posses- 
sions, to the Spanish dollar or *p|iece of eight’. 

167a Petty Pol. Anal, 350 Spanish pieces of eight, called 
cobs in Ireland. 1681 Dineley yml. Tour Irel. in Trans. 
Kilkenny Arc/ueal. Soc. Ser. u. II. 55 i’he most usual 
money.. is Spanish Coyne knowne here by the name of a 
cob, an half cob and a quarter cob. 1745 P. Thomas yml. 
go A considerable Quantity of Cob Dollars and wrought 
Plate. 1784 T. Sheridan Life Swift § 1 iT.) He . . poured 
out the contents, which were silver cobs, upon the table, 
1833 Scott Pirate xxxi, ‘ And so you came for your share 
of the cobs?’ 1835 Kelly Cambist 164 The Spanish 
dollar circulating at Gibraltar is commonly called a 'cob ’. 
Comb, cob-money ( [/.S .) : see quots. 

1865 Thoreau Ci^e Cod viii, 148 Pieces of silver called 
cob-money. 1868 Lossing H udsen 80 The old silver coins 
occasionally found at Fort Edward are called 'cob-money' 
by the people. 

Cob, CObb (kf»b), sb.^ dial. (See quots.) 

1691 Ray 6". ^ £, Country Wds, 93 Cob, a Wicker-basket 


to carry upon, the Arm. So a Seed-cob or Seed-lib, is such 
a Basket for Sowing. 1830 Scott Demonol. vi. 180 A brown 
loaf and a cobb of hernngs. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 
(E. D. S.l, Cob, a basket used for carrying ebsuT, and for 
broad-casting wheat. 

Cob, cobb (kfib), shli local. (See ijuots.) 

[The mole or pier of Lyme Regis was originally con- 
structed of cobble-stones heaped together; thence perhaps 
iob=cobble in sense 1.] 

160s Camden Rem. (1636) 116 AJorced harborow for ships, 
as the Cob, of Linne in Dorsetshire. 1688 Addr.fr, Lyme 
Regis in Lend. Gaz. No. 2345/1 Your Majesties Princely 
Bounty towards the Maintenance of our Peer or Cob. 
1743-5 R. PococKE Trav. (Camden) 97 The famous cob or 
rnofe IS a quarter of a mile to the south-west of the town 
[Lyme Regis]. 186a Smiles Engineers I. 283 The Cobb or 
harbour at Lyme Regis was. .successfully put together. 

Cob, cobb (kpb), sb.^ [f. Cob w.i 3.] A blow. 

1828 Cherokee Phoenix 10 Apr. (Bartlett), Such negro so 
offending shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddles for every 
such offence. 1848-60 Babtwtt Diet. Amer., Cobb, a blow 
on the buttock. 1881 Lekestersh. Gloss,, Cob, a blow or 
knock: ‘a cob o’ the yead’. 1884 Chesh, Gloss,, Cob, a 
blow, generally on the head. 

Cob Gvb), Z'.l Also 4-7 kob, 9 cobb. [Ety- 
mology doubtful ; perh. onomatopoeic.] 
f 1 . it^r. To fight, give blows. Obs. 

C1400 Destr. Trey 8285 Thre thousaund full Jiro )>rang 
into batell . . And cobbyt full kantly. Ibid. 11025 And ho 
kwpit hym full kantly, kobbit with hym sore. 

2 . trans. To crush or bmise (ore). 

1778 Pryce Min. Comubiensis 318 Cob, to break or bruise. 

. . Cobbed ore is the spalled which is broke out of the solid 
large stones with sledges. 1880 W, Cornwall Gloss,, Cob- 
bing in mining is breaking coppier ore into small pieces. 

3 . To strike, a. esp. Naut. To strike on the 
buttocks with a. flat instrument. See Cobbing. 

1769 [see Cobbing]. 1803 J. Anfrey in Naxal Chron. 
VII. 76 They were going to cobb a man. i8oa Ann. 
Reg. 556 With a pair of pea-squeezers in his hand to cob 
him with. 1839 Marrvat F. Mildme^ ii, I was sentenced 
to be cobbed with a worsted stocking filled with wet sand, 
b. dial. 

x835-79‘Jamicson, Cob, to beat in a particular mode prac- 
tised among shepherds. Roxb. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Cob, to strike posteriorly with ihe knee. x88x Leicestersh. 
Word-bk., Cob, to strike : generally, to strike on the head. 

4 . To thresh or beat out (seed). Also iiUr. said 

of the seed. Cf. Cob sb?- 10. _ , 

X796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. 1/4 Clover-seed is likely to 
be scarce, .it cobs ill, and rises to little more on the average 
than one bushel per acre. 1807 A. Young Agrk. Essex 
(1813) I. 155 He has applied it [threshing-machine] to cob- 
bing white clover with great success. 

6 . To throw. 

1867 Kentish Dialect, Col, to throw gently. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Cob, to throw: ‘cob it away, it’s good t’ nowt'; 

* The land has cobbed up a deal of grass ’. 

Cob, dial. Also cop. [f. Cob f^.i] trans. 
To top, excel, beat. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cob, to outdo or excel. 1869 Lons- 
dale Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Cob, to beat or surpass, also to pull 
the hair. 'To cob over a person is to crow over him. 1879 
Miss Jackson ShropsJi. Word-bk., Cob, to surpass, exceed. 
' Well,_ that cobs Dolly, an’ Dolly cobbed the devil.' 1884 
Cheshire Gloss.^ Cob, sometimes pronounced cop, ' I copped 
him’=l beat him, or got ahead of him. 

Cob, w, 3 , var. of Cop v. slang. 

Cobalt (kou-bglt). Also 7 cobolt, 8 kobold. 
[a. Cer. kobalt, foimerly also kobald, -olt, -old, -elt, 
-el, app. the same word as kobold, etc., goblin 
or demon of the mines ; the ore of cobalt having 
been so called by the miners on account of the 
trouble which it gave them, not only from its 
worthlessness (as then supposed), but from its 
mischievous effects upon their own healA and 
upon silver ores in which it occurred, effects due 
mainly to the arsenic and sulphur with which it 
was combined. From the miners of the Harz or 
Erzgebirge the name became common German, 
and thence passed into all the European langs., 
F. cobalt, It., Sp., Pg. cobalto, Du., Da., Russ., 
Pol., Boh., etc., kobalt, Sw. kobolt. See Hilde- 
brand in Grimm s.v., who shows also that the 
metal was known to Paracelsus (Wks. 1589 VIII. 
350), though its discovery is usually credited to 
Brandt in 1733.] 

1 . One of the chemical elements, a metal of a 
greyish colour inclining to red, brittle, slightly 
magnetic; in many respects closely resembling 
nickel; not found native, but extracted from 
various ores. Sjrmbol Co. 

b. The name was originally given to the ores of 
this metal, and is still applied, with or withoiit 
defining words, to various native compounds, as 
Tin-white cobalt CoAs,; Gty/c., Sil- 
ver-oi/hite c. — cobalt-glance ; Red c. = cobalt- 
bloom, -vitriol (see 3) ; Earthy c. = Asbolitb, 
[1683 Pettus Pitta Min. i. (1686) 34 Concerning the 
Cobolt oars, there are many sorts of them.] <1x728 Wood- 
ward^ Fossils 43 Cobalt is plentifully impregnateil with 
arsenick ; contains ci^per and some silver. Being sub- 
limed, the llores are of a blue colour: these, German 
mineralists call zaffir. 1738 G. Smith Cur. Relations II. 
440 Zink, Kobold, Sleat, and odier Productions of the 
Mines. 1748 Sir J. Hill Fossils (J.), From cobalt are pro- 
duced the three sorts of arsenick, white, yellow, and red ; as 
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also zaffre and smalt. xBoo tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 397 A 
kind of cobalt, or arsenic mixed witn copper. 

Watts Diet, Chem. 1 . 1039 The use of cobalt for imparting 
a blue colour to glass, appears to have been known to the 
Greeks and Romans. .Cobalt is not a very abundant metal. 
187s Use Diet. Artsl, 874 Smalt is a kind of glass coloured 
by oxide of cobalt. 

2. The blue pigment, also called cobalt-blue, 
prepared from this miheral, largely used in stain- 
ing glass. Also the deep blue colour of this. 

*835 G. Field Chroniatogr, no Cobalt blue is the name 
now appropriated to the improved blue prepared with 
metallic cobalt. 1878 Watts Did, Chem, 1. 1057 Cobalt- 
blt(e. ,\s a compound of protoxide of cobalt and alumina, 
and is used both as oil and water colour. 1877 A. B. Ed- 
wards Up Nile xviii. 503 The mitre-shaped casque being of 
a vivid cobalt-blue, 1878 Black Green- Peat, xxxiii. 262 As 
if some one. .had. .dashed in a stroke of brilliant cobalt, 
b. In this sense used attrib, or as adj. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex, Phys. Sc. xix. 181 A dark 
blue cobalt glass. 1853 Kanc Grinnell Es-P. xxviii. (1856) 
2^ From a cobalt sky. .the moon ‘ shineth down alone '. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as cobalt-mine, ore\ in 
chemical compounds, as cobalt chloride, Jltioride, 
etc. ; in names of colours or pigments prepared 
from salts of cobalt, as cobalt-blue (see 2 ), green, 
ultramarine, yellow, also cobalt-bloom [Ger. 

a native hydrated arsenate of cobalt, 
also called Erythbitb, occurring in two forms, 
crystalline and earthy ; cobalt-bronze (see qnot. 
1875); t ool’A'lli'cmst, an obs. name for the 
earthy variety of cobalt-bloom ; cobalt - glance 
[Ger. kobalt-glanz], a native sulpharsenide of co- 
balt, silver-white, with metallic lustre, also called 
CoBALXiTB or CoBALTiBE ; f cobalt-mica = co- 
balt-bloom', t cobalt - ochre, an obs. name for 
Asbolite and Ebtthbite ; cobalt-pyrites, a 
name for ’Liscsmi's^, a native sulphide of cobalt ; 
cobalt-speiss (see quot. 187.1;) > cobalt-vitriol, a 
native sulphate of cobalt, also called Bieberite. 

1776 G. Edwards Fossilel. loo Cobalt earth.. of a red 
colour . . named ’^cobalt bloom. 1863-78 Watts Diet. Chem. 
I. 1057 Earthy cohalt-bloom, of peach-blossom colour, is 
arsenate of cobalt with free arsenious acid. 1875 Ure Diet. 
Arts I. 87s *Cobalt bronze, a violet-coloured substance, 
with strong metallic lustre. It consists of phosphate of 
protoxide of cobalt, and phosphate of ammonia. 1884 
Public opinion 3 Oct. 433/1 Cobalt bronze, .is a whiter hut 
slightly more expensive metal than silveroid. 1806 R. 
Jameson Min, II, 444 This species contains two subspecies: 

I. ’’Cobalt Crust. 2. Cobaft Bloom. Ibid. II. 436 '^Cobalt 
Glance. 1873 Watts Fomtes' Chem. 466 It may be prepared 
directly from cobalt-glance, the native arsenide. 187^ Ure 
Did. Arts I. 873 * Cobalt green, , is a compound of oxide of 
cobalt and oxide of zinc. 1835 Shepard ilftH., *Cobalt 
mica. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) II. vijl 539 The cele- 
brated ^cobalt-mine . . in the valley of Gistan in Aragon. 
t8i6 R. Jameson Char. Min, (X817) 257 Black and brown 
'’’cobalt-ochres. 1844 Dana Min,, '’’Cobalt pyrites. 1875 
Ure Did. Arts I. 87s ^Cobalt speiss, .consisting chiefly of 
arsenide of nickel, derived from nickel associated with 
the cobalt ore. liog Allen Miu, Nomesu, '*Cobalt vitriol. 
1W3-78 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 1058 Cohaltsiitriol. .is trans- 
lucent, with flesh-red or rose-red colour and vitreous lustre. 
187s 'Ure Did, Arts I. 875 “"Cobalt-yell^, an orange- 
yellow pigment precipitated from an acidified solution of 
nitrate of protoxide of cobalt by means of nitrate of potash. 

t Coba'ltate. Obs. A (presumed) cobaltic salt. 
2848 £. Turner Elem. Chem. (ed. 7) 450 A double salt 
. .which L. Gmelin . . believes to consist of nitrate and co- 
baltate of ammonia. 

Coba'lti-. Chem. Combining form of Cobalt 
used in the names of tri-compounds, as in cobalti- 
cyanide of copper, of potassium, etc. 

Cobaltic (kubg'ltik), a. [f. Cobalt + -ic.J 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, cobalt. 

1788 Kirwan Mitt. Acids in Phil. Trans, LXXIII. 82 

Bismuth . . does not affect the true cobaltic part. 1701 E. 
Darwin Bot, Gard. i. 85 With golden purples, and cobaltic 
blues. 1854 ScoFFERN in Orrs Circ, Sc. Chem. 454 By 
roasting the cobaltic product. 

2, Chem. Applied to the tri-compounds of the 
metal, as Cobaltic oxide Co* O*. 

*863-78 Watts Did, Chem, 1 . 1049 Sesquioxide of cobaU, 
cobaltic oxide. Ibid. 1044 Tri-salts of cobalt, or cobaltic 
salts. 1B73 'Williamson Chem. 191 Cobaltic oxide is a 
black powder. 

Cobaltifevons (k^ubgltrf&as), a. [f. Cobalt 
-1- -(i)peeous.] Containing or yielding cobalt. 
X863-78 Watts Did. Chem, I. 104a When cobalt is fused 
with .silver, two layers are formed, the_ lower consisting of 
cobaltiferons silver, the upper of argentiferous cobalt. 1879 

J. J. Young Ceram. Art 17S The cobaltiferous ore. 

Cobaltino (kou’bgltoin). Miit. [f. Cobalt + 
-INE.] An earlier name of Cobaltite. 

1833 Shepard Min, 136, 1863-78 Watts Diet, Chem. I. 
1057 Cobalti/u, Cobalt-glance, Glance-cobalt. 

Cobaltite (kJu'bgltait). Iffin. [f. as prec. + 
-ITE.] Native sulpharsenide of cobalt, of silver- 
white colour and brilliant metallic lustre, also 
called cobalt-glance : one of the important ores of 
cobalt, found in Sweden, Rhenisli Prussia, etc. 

Dana Min. 71 Cobaltite . . and smaltite aflord the 
greater part of the smalt of commerce. 

Coba'lto-. Chem. Combining form of Cobalt 
used in the names of dl-compounds, as in cobcUto- 
cyanide of potassium, etc. 


1848 £. Turner Elem, Chens, (ed. 7} 741 The cobalto- 
cyanide of lead. .Cobalto-cyanide of Potassium. 
CobaltonS (kdbg'ltss), a. Chem. Of the na- 
ture of cobalt; applied to the di-compounds of 
the metal, as Cobaltous oxide Co O. 

186^78 'Watts Diet. Chem. I. 1048 Protoxide of cobalt 
or cobmtous oxide.. is a light greenish-grey or olive-green 
.. powder. Ibid, 1049 Hydrated cobaltous oxide, or Cobalt- 
ous hydrate., is produced when a cobaltous salt is decom- 
posed by potash out of contact of air. 

Cobb, cobbe : see Cob. 
tCobbard. Also 5 cobaxde, cobexte, 6 co- 
berd, 8-9 dial, cobbit. Obs. or dial. See quot. 
1879 , Cf. COB-IBONT. 

£1433 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 663/28 Nomina pertinencia 
ad paMnum: Hec uertebra, cobarde. 1481 Will of 
(Somerset Ho. 1 , Rakkes o|>erwjse called cobertes. 
1483 Act I Rich. Ill, c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. 
shall bring ..Andyrons, CobWds, Tongs, Fireforks, Gred- 
yrons. 1339 Inv. Dale Priory Derby in A rchaeol. XLIII. 
222 A payr of coberds. c 17^ in Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Ward-bh., t _Paire of Cobbite. 1879 IbM. Cobbiis, two 
iron bars having knobs at the upper end to rest upon the 
andirons ; meeting at the opposite extremity on the centre 
of the hearth, they form a kind of cradle for the firewood. 

. . The term still (1873! lingers amongst the old people, 
though the things which it e.xpresses are rarely to be seen. 

Cobbixitf (V'bigl, vbl. sb. [f. CoB v. or sb.] 

1 . lilaut. A way of punishing sailors : see quot. 
1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), Cobbing,, tz per- 
formed by striking the offender a certain number of times 
on the breech with a flat piece of wood called the cobbing- 
board. 1783 Grose Did, Vulgar Toneue, Cobbing . ■ con- 
sists in bastonadoing the offender on the posteriors with a 
cobbing stick, or pipe staff, 1844 P. Parleys Ann. V. 291 
Jack was accordingly ordered to have a 'cobbing*. 

2. Mining, etc. (See quots.) 

1870 Ef^. Mech. Ti Feb. 518/1 Crushing machinery .. to 
crush the old bricks as ‘ cobbing*. 1877 Encycl. Brtf, 'VI, 
348/2 Cobbing . .htdktn pieces of old bricks and bottoms of 
fornaces that have absorbed copper. 1880 W.Corttm. Gloss., 
Cobbing-hantmer, a miner’s tom, i88x Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Cobbing (Cornw.), breaking ore to sort out its better 
portions. 

3. ? “Topping, polling: see quot. dial. 

1863 Morton Cycl, Agric. (E, D. S.), Cobbing (Essex), 
cutting the tops of pollards. 

tCo’bbing, a. Obs. [f. Cob ri.li.] Playing 
the 'coh’. 

ISM Nashe Lenten Stnffe sp Of them all cobbing countrey 
chuffes which make their bellies and their bagges theyr gods 
are called riche cobbes. x6o8 Withaw Diet. 391 Amongst 
those notable, famous, notorious, cobbing fooles. 

Cobbit, variant of Cobbabd. 

Cobble (kp'b’i), sbJh Also 6 oobbel, 6-7 coble. 
[Of obscure etymology: app. related to Cob sb.^ 
in some of its senses. The earliest connexion in 
which it appears is cobhled-stone (if this is not an 
error) ; see Cobbled.] 

1. A water-worn rounded stone, esp. of the size 
suitable for paving. In earlier times often identi- 
fied in use with pebble. 

* 475 > *530 [see Cobble-stone]. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xx. 
xxix, Th«r slings held cobles round, xfipx Ray N. C. Words 
16 A Cobble, a Pebble, 1727 Beverley Beek Act a Cobbles 
or pebbles for paving, x^ Wallace Btn-Hur 6a The 
road is . . difficult on account of the cobbles left loose and 
dry by the washing of the rains. 

attrib. 1883 Leisure Hour 360 The narrow cobble foot- 
ways. 1889 Q. Rev. Apr. 364 Thick stone or cobble walling, 
b. transf. 

1880 Besant &RicE 5 ea»(y 6'rVfc xx. 173 A cobble of blue- 
stone for washing. i88r Raymond Minin/’ Gloss.,^ Cobble 
(Penn.), an imperfectly puddled ball which goes to pieces in 
the squeezer. 

2. pi. Coal of the size of small cobble stones. 

* 8*5 J. Farey View Derbyshire I. 187 Cobbles, .are what 

we in London should call good round coals, being the larger 
lunms picked out of what they call the sleek or waste^ small 
coals. 1883 Daily News 20 Sept. 7/5 Advt., Kitchen 
Cobbles, i8x. 

attrib, 1869 OuioA Puck iiL (1877) 26 The ruddy light of 
the cobble fire. 

1 3. (See quot. : perh. not the same word.) Obs. 

1370 Levins Manip. 55 A Cobbel, dullard, hssbes, bardus. 

4 . Comb., as oobble-hedge, a fence of boulders. 

1887 Hall Qtxcs& Sonof Hagar I. l v. no To see over 

the stone cobble-hedge into the field. 

Cobble, sb?' [f. Cobble 9 . J] A clumsy mending. 
1839 M. Napier Life Claverhause 1 . 1. 43 note. This is not 
a very successful or ingenuous cobble. 

Cobble, sb.^ A local name of the Great North- 
ern Diver, and Red-throated Diver, sea-fowl. 

180a in G, Montagu Ornith. Did. 1868 in Johns Brit. 
Birds. 1883 in Swainson Prav. Names Birds, 

Cobble, sb.^ var. of Coblb.i 
Cobble (kji'b’l), 9.1 Also 6-8 coble. [This 
and the sb. cobbler evidently go together etymo- 
logically; but the latter, though in its form a 
deriv. of the vb., has as yet been found much 
earlier. Of the derivation nothing certain is 
known ; the suggestion that the source is an OF. 
*coubler var. of coupler to couple, join together, is 
not tenable.] 

1. traits. To mend or repair roughly or clumsily ; 
to patch up. 

xidb in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott- I. Z 74 To the man that 
cobiit the lede in Drummyne ijr- c 1383 Skelton Replyc. 
222 Ye cobble & ye cloute Holy Scripture so aboute. 


x66a Petty Taxes 27 Men. .cobble up old houses, X7Z3 tr. 
PanciroUud Rerum Mem. I. 11. xx. iiS Some Tinker 
cobling a piece of Brass. 1879 E. Garrett House by 
Works II. 10 To pawn her chma, and to cobble up her 
family garments. 

b. ^ec. To mend (shoes), esp. roughly or clum- 
sily ; to patch. Also absol. 

135a Huloet, _ Cobble shoes, cakeamenta resarcire. 
1398 Famous Viet. Hen, V, x. la Oh sir, I haue a great 
many shooes at home to Cobble. x6oz Shaks. ynl. C. t. i. 
22. X664 Butler Hud, 11. ii. 432 A man that serv'd them 
in a double Capacity, to Teach and C^obble. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzt yourn, France II. 74 They do condescend to cobble 
thy shoes, and confine thyself to the vocation for which 
a man’s shoe. _ x86o SMiLCS.S'p^^e^ x. 263 Drew studied 
. .philosophy in the intervals of cobbling shoes. 

2 . To put together or join roughly or clumsily. 

1389 PyTTENHAM Eng. Poesie in, ix. (Arb.) i6g To expresse 

that which the Greeks could do by cobling many words to- 
gether. o!X764 Lloyd Cobier Tessington, My predecessors 
often use To coble verse as well as shoes. xBzB Carlyle 
Mise, (1857) 1 . 192 A pasteboard Tree, cobbled together out 
of size and waste-paper and_ water-colours. 1833 A._ Man- 
ning Chelsea Bun-house xviii. 299 To cobble an additional 
breadth of dimity to the curtain, 
b. intr. or cdisol. 

1809 Byron Eng. Bards 760 St. Crispin quits, and cobbles 
for the muse. x8x8 — yuan Ded. xiv. Cobbling at manacles 
for all mankind. 

3. Comb., as cobble-tezt (nonce-wd,), a preacher 
who deals clumsily and unskilfully with a text. 

X830 Galt Lasurte T. in. xiv. (r849) 132 Strolling Method- 
ists, and those sort of cobble-texts. 

Co'bble, [f. Cobble ji.i] trans. a. To 
pave with cobbles, b. dial. To pelt with stones. 

X69X Ray N. C. Words 16 To cobble with Stones, to throw 
Stones at any thing, 1833 Whitby Gloss., Cobble, to stone, 
to pelt with dirt. ‘A good cobbling,* a severe pelting. 
1888 Lighthall Yng, Seigneur 14 A court-yard cobbled in 
antique fashion. 

Cobble, obs. f. Gobble v. 

Cobbled (kp-bl’d), ppl. a.i [f. Cobble v.'^ + 
-ED^.] Mended or put together clumsily (esp. of 
shoes),- patched, botched ; see the vb. 

*575 Gascoigne Whs. (1587) 301 Learne to clout tMne old 
cast cobled shoes. x3^ Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 28. x6z8 
Malynes Anc. Law-.Me^h, 229 Old shoes, but not cobled. 
2798 W. Hutton Autobieg, 19 As I could not afford to pay 
for binding, I fastened them together in a most cobbled 
style. 18&4 Knight Passages Work. Life i. 120 With 
patched breeches and cobbled boots. 

Cobbled (kp-Vld), ppl. a? Also 5 cobled. [f. 
Cobble sb? or z >.2 4 - -ed,] 

1 1 . Cobbled stone = Cobble-stone, Obs. 

c *435 Torr. P. 1298 Sir Torrent gaderid cobled stonys. 

2. Paved -with cobbles. 

1833 Morris /’( ic;//s(r86o) 88 The omnibuses rumble 
Along their cobbled way. 

Cobbler (kp-blai). Forms : 4-6 oobeler(e, 5 
cobbeler, (cobulare, cobyller), 6 cobblor, 5-9 
oobler, 7 - cobbler. [See Cobble 9.I] 

1. One whose business it is to mend shoes. 

1368 Lancl. P. PI, A. 'll. 170 Clement jre Cobelere caste of 
his cloke. c 1430 Vac. in Wr.-Wiilcker 602 Pidaciarius, 
a Cobulare, or a Cloutere. X486 Bk, St. Albans F vij a, A 
Dronkship of Coblers. c z5xS Cocke LorelTs B. (1843) i A 
coryar And a cobeler, his brother. 1330 Palscr. acB/a 
Cobhlar, sauetier. x6ax Sanderson Serm. I. 214 It is never 
well, when the cobler looketh above the ankle. 1647 Ward 
Simp, Cobler 59 Such a Cobler, as will not excha^e either 
his blood or nis pride, with any Shoo-maker or Tanner in 
your Realme, 17x0 Brit. Apollo III. No. iix, da The 
Richer the Cobler, The blackei his Thumb. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W, XX, Cobblers who mended shoes, never made them. 
1809 Med. yrnl. XXI. 496 The cobler's memory cannot be 
so defective. x8^ Frouoe Hist, Eng. I. 37 If the village 
cobbler made ' unhonest* shoes. 

2. One who mends clumsily, a clumsy workman, 
a mere botcher. 

*594 Nashe Terrors of Night To Rdr,, They would 
rather be Tailors to make, than botchers or coblers to 
amend or to marre. x6oi Shaks. yul, C. *■ i. n Truely Sir, 
in respect of a fine Workman, I am but as you would say, 
a Cooler. i68z W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (169O 342 
A cobbler or botcher. 179* Burns Whs. (Globe) 495 Thou 
cobbler, botching the flimsy socks of bombast oratory. i8xx 
Byron Let, Dallas ai Aug., He was beyond all the Bloom- 
fields and Blacketts, and their collateral cobblers. 

3. collotj. ‘ A drink made of wine, sugar, lemon, 
and pounded ice, and imbibed through a stiaw or 
other tube ’ (Bartlett Diet. Amer.'), 

[The origin of this appears to be lost ; various conjectures 
are current, e.g. that Lt is for cobbled s punch (sense 6), 

and that it ‘ patches up ’ the drinkers.] 
iBog W. Irving Kmckerb, (r86i) 241 The first inventors 
of those recondite beverages, cock-tail, stone-fence, and 
sherry-cobbler. x^3 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xvii, This won- 
derful invention, Sir . . is called a cobbler. Sherry cobbler, 
when you name it* long ; cobbler when you name it short. 

4. ‘A sort" of pie, baked in a pot lined with 
dough of great thickness, upon which the fmit is 
placed ; according to the fruit, it is an apple or 
a peach cobbler * U.S. * Western'. (Bartlett.) 

1 6 . 

*385 Nottingh. Corporai. Archives No. 1286 ‘Cobelers* 
incluaed in ' vesella arborum *. 

6 . Comb. a. attrib., as cobbler-poet', cobbler- 
fisii, a West Indian fish, Blepharis criniius, having 
long rays likened to a cobbler’s strings, b. pos- 
sessive comb., as oobbler’s awl, the bent awl used 
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by a shoemaker or cobbler ] a bird, the Avocst, so 
called from the form of its beak ; cobbler’s end, 
a waxed end (see End sb. 6 c) ; cobbler’s punch., 
a warm drink of beer or ale with the addition of 


spirit, sugar, and spice ; cobbler’s wax, a resinous 
substance used by shoemakers for rubbing their 
thread. 

X7|g B. STiLUKOFLcer £caft. Nat. in Misc. Tracts (1762) 
no The'^coblers awl. .goes every autumn into Italy. 1862 
Johns Brit. Birds Index, Cobblers anal, the Avocet. 1823 
J. B ADCOCK Dam. Amusem. 75 A waxed thr^d (or^cobler’s 
end) is to be passed tightly round it, 1845 Longf. Nurem- 
berg, Hans Sachs, the '’’cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle 
craft. 186s Dickcns Hfnt. Fr. iv. xiv, I mostly use it in 
'’’cobbler’s punch. 1B40 Marryat OIIa Podr., 1 shall stick 
to them like ♦cobblers’ wax. 

H^ce Co'bblexisiu, Co'bblexsliip, the state or 
position of a cobbler. Co bblerless a. mnce-wid., 
without a cobbler. Cobblex-like a. and adv., like 
a cobbler or botcher. Co'bblexy, the occupation 
of a cobbler, cobbling. 

1832 Blacku). Mag. XXXII. 431 A cobbler . . in virtue of 
his cobblerism is actually much better than a king. 1885 
Mrs. Innes in A thenseuin 12 Dec. 764 Circumstances soon 
required a return to ‘our butcherless, bakerless, tailorless, 
cobblerless . . comfortless jungle *576 Gascoigne Philo- 
mette Postscr. (Arb.) 119 Se how coblerlike I Imue clouted a 
new patch to an olde sole. 1S20 W. Tooke tr. Litcuui I, 
77 Wflfr, Lucian here purposely makes Micyllus joke a little 
mbler-like. 1838 XVIII. 381 Far better .to 
have taken to - .tailorship or cobblership. 1886 Lubbock in 
Fortn. Rev. Oct. 467, I have myself tned an experiment in 
a small way in the matter of cobblery. 

Cobble-stone. Also 5 cobyl(l)-, 6 cobbyl-, 
6-y coble-. A water-worn rounded stone, such as 
is used for paving; = Gobble sb?- i. Cf. also 
Gobbled pfl, a.^ 

C1475 Vbc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 768 ffic rttdus, a. cobylstone. 
1S30 Palsgr.^ 206/2 Cobbylstone, eaillou, x6xo Holland 
Camdeds Brit, 1. 712 They, .brought such a deale of coble- 
stones for ballais to their ships. x8ro Hullimjtrov. Act. 34 
Paving or cobble stones. x86o Merc, Mar. Mag, VII. 208 
Rude houses, constructed of large cobble stones. 

att^i, _ x8tc C. E. "StLKrsAiner. Bicycler, A. .very stony 
way is difficult ; so is a cobble-stone pavement. 

+b. See quot. Obs. (Gf- CHEERT-sroNE i.) 

c X440 Pranip. Parv, 84 Cobyllstone, or cherystone, ic- 
irdia. 


Hence Cobble-stoned/^/, a,, pa'ved \vith cobbles. 
1838 R. S. Surtees Ash Mamma iv. 13 Bumping the 
lumbering vehicle alon^ the cobble-stoned street. 

Cobbling (kp'blig), vbl, sb. ff. Cobble v? + 
-ING-I,] The action of the verb Cobble, q.v. 

CAvm Necess. Se/ar. (X849) 44 Their old former 
occupation of husbandry, cobbling, cookery, a X764LLOVD 
Cobbler Tessin^ott (R,), Cobbling extendi a thousand 
■ways. Some cobble shoes, some cobble plays. 1883 J. Parker 
Tyne C/i, 306 A trumpery question of social cobbling. 

Go'bbliug, /!// a. [f. Cobble -1- 
That cobbles (see the vb.) ; bungling, clumsy. 

* 57 S Tvixe Confut.Dectr. Purgatory (i'sii) 250 The cob- 
img counteriecter of those epistles. 1387 Harrison Eng, 
11.1. (1877) 1. 34 When such cookes & cobling shifters shall be 
remooued.^ 1647 Ward Sivijp. Cobler 32 My Cobling hand. 

Cobbling-stone : see Cobling-stone, 
Cobbob, var, of Cabob. 

171^ J, Pitts Relig , ^ Mann. Mahometans (1738) 24 This 
IS called Cobbob. 

Cobborne, obs. var. of Cob-ibon. 

Cobby (kpbi), a. [f. Cob ji.i-h-y.] 

1 . (See quots.) dial. 

C, Words, Cabby, stout, hearty, brisk. 
[Hence in Kersey, Bailey, etc.] 1703 Thoresby Eett. 
■^*^1 Ceb^, sawcy. 1781 J.Hutton TourCavesCE. D. S.) 
^Cobby, in good spirits, 1788 W. Marshall E. Yorksh,, 
Cobby, merry, cheerful. 1869 Lottsdale Gloss. (Philql. Soc.), 
<^b6y, brisk, lively, in high spirits. 1873 Svialedale Gloss., 
Cobby, pert, lively, cheentil, nilarious. ‘Cobby as a lop.’ 

2 . Headstrong, arrogant, dial. 

Button Bran New Warh RpU., We were a happy 
people indeed till lately, till grown cobby ; our family fell 
*825 in Brockett. i86g Lonsdale Gloss. 

set up, proud. 1877 in 

Cd. Wards XVIII. 3/1 ’ George. ,is as cobby as sud be,’ 

3 . Of the nature of, or like a cob (horse). 

xSyj Daily News 19 Jan., The paragon of cobby screws. 
1881 StasM^d 12 May 3/1 A gooa proportion of the mounts 
being a little ‘cobby’. 

4 . (See quot.) dial. ff. Cob sb?- 10.] 

X863 Morton CycL Agric. (E. D. S.J, Cobby {Line.), applied 
to wheat, means shoit and full. 

Cob-castle, ‘ A satirical name for any 
building which overtops those around it; more 
usually applied to a prison ’ (Halliwell 1847-78). 
a 1687 Cotton Vey. Jret. iii. Poems (1689) 197 A Castle 
there stood . . Upon such a steep Rock .. ’tis prettiest Cob- 
castle e er I beheld. 


following : 1877 N. W. Lwk, Gloss., 
^b-Hall, a &msSX house standing in . . the Market-place at 
Xirton-in-Lindsey. There is some reason for believing 
It to stand on the site of the prison of the Lord of the 
Manor.] 

Co-bellever, -benignity, -bewail ; see Co-. 

Co-beUi‘gerent, a. and sb. [f. Co- 2, 3.] 

xisj^Edin. Rev. XXI. 193 We have co-belligerents at 
least, if not^allies. 1828 Webster, Caibelligeretit, a., carry, 
on warin conjunction with another power. 

Coberd(e, coberte ; see Cobbard, Cupboard. 

Cob-houae : see Cob sb? and 'K 


GobiU, cobill-nut: see Coble i, Cob-nut. 
Cob-iron. Obs. atJi. dial. Forms: 5 cobiren, 
6 cobenx, cobborne, cobyron, cobb iron, 7 
oobiron, 7-9 cob-iron. See also Cobbabd. fapp. 
f. Cob j 5 .i 6 -h Iron, referring to knobs at the ends.] 
pi. ‘One of the irons on which a spit turns’’ 
(Phillips) ; ‘ the irons hung on the bars of the 
kitchen-range to support the spit ’ (Forby). Also 
explained, since Ray, as = Andiron ; but cob-irons 
and andirons are distinct in early inventories. 

1483 hw, in Rijtoti CJi. Acts 370, j cobiren. 1302 Bn>y 
Wills (1850) 100 Spytts, rakks, cobemys, aundernnys, treu- 
ettis, tongs. 1552 Ibid. 140 , 1 geue vnto my hostyes Che.ston 
my cobbornes. x6ii Cotgr., Rotissoir, a Cobiron, or little 
Racke, 16x3 Markham Et^. Housew. (1660) 69 The clean 
keeping and scouring of the spits and cob-irons, a 1626 
Bacon Phys. Rem. (J.), The implements of the kitchen, as 
spits, ranges, cobirons, and pots. 1674 Ray d*. ^ £. C. 
IVotiis 62 Cob-iron, an Andiron, a 1823 in Forby. X871 
Archil. XLIII. 222 The irons which supported the spit 
are still called cob-irons in Lincolnshire. 

Co-bi*sllOp. I'are. [= lateL. co-episcoptts , Gr. 
avptmaKoiros.j An associate or coadjutor bishop. 

1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 122 Valerius being advanced in 
years . . assum’d and made use of Austin as a Co-Bishop. 

•j* Cobkey, Cobty. Obs. [f. Cob v? 3 : one of 
the forms must app. be erroneous.] = Cobbing, a 
punishment used on shipboard. 

1382 B, M. MS. Addit. 5008 If. 22 a, 1 . 3 They gaue hym 
a cobkey upon the cap of the mayu-mast. 1626 Caft. Smith 
Accid. Vng. Seamen 4 The Marshall is., to see Justice 
executed.. as ducking at yards arme, bawling vnder the 
Keele. .setting in the bilbowes, and to pay the Cobty or the 
Alorryoune. 

+ Coblative, a. Obs. humorous. Of a cobbled- 
up sort. (A play on copulative?) 

1606 Choice, Choitce 4- C. jiSSi) 24 Oh cursed pelf, that 
makes such a Coblatiue Coniunction. 

Coble ^ (kdii-b’l). Forms: i cuopl, 5 kobil, 
eobyllj 5-6 cobill, 7-9 cobble, 4- coble. [ONor- 
thumbrian cuopl appears to have no Tent, cog- 
nates; cf. Welsh ceubal, ceubol ferry-boat, skiff, 
lighter (prob. :-OWelsh *caupot), Biet. caubal, 
which Silvan Evans identifies with Lat, caupuhis, 
-ilus, described by Isidore {Orig. xix. i. 25) as 
‘lembus, navicula brevis, qiise alia appellatione 
dicitur et cymba et caupolus (®.r. caupilus, -ulus) 
The word may be native in Celtic, and may con- 
tain the root ecu-, can- hollow. The ONorth. form, 
if correct, is not the direct parent of the present.] 

1 . Sc. A short flat-bottomed rowing-boat used 
in salmon-fiishing and for crossing rivers or lakes. . 
[In south Scotl. often pronounced cowble (kou’b’l).] 

c 9^Lindis/. Cosp. Matt. ■wii. 23 He astaz in lytlum scipe 
vet lU cuople. <r 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nima.n 504 ^ne olde 
coble |iare he fand, pat mony hoilis in it had. c 1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxvUi. 1x3 A lytil kobil thare thw 
mete And had thame oure, but langere lete. 1336 Bcllen- 
DLN Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 146 Dongallus . . come to the 
watter of Spey, and gat ane cobill to pas ouir the samin. 
a 1670 Spalding Troitb, Chas. /(18291 33 The salmon fishers 
rowed cobles with nets to catch it. xS^s Buckland Log-bk. 
346, I went out in Mr. Miller’s Salmon Coble. 1884 Q. 
Victoria Mare Leaves 41 We took a short row on it [the 
lake] in a ‘ coble ’ rowed by the head keeper. 

2 . A sea fishing-boat with a flat bottom, square 
stern, and rudder extending 4 or 5 feet below the 
bottom, rowed with three pairs of oars, and 
furnished with a lug-sail; used chiefly on the N.E. 
coast of England. 

X493 NemnansUr Cartul. (Surtees) 195 A cobyll w'‘ ij 
oyres. 1327 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 237 To the said Ed- 
munde a coble called the Margarete. 1365 Wills 4 Ism. 
N. C, (183s) 246 , 1 will that my wyffe shall Tiaiue the best 
sea coble in hir custodye. x6fo Land. Gas. No. 194/4 This 
morning a Cobble, laden withHenings. .was unfortunately 
ctot away. vm-9Statist,A<x.,HaMmst. VII, 407 1 J am,) 
The fishers on this coast use two kinds ofboats, the largest, 
called cobles, are different from the fishing-boats generally 
used, being remarkably flat in the bottom, and of a great 
length, measuring about 30 feet in keel. 1845 Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club II. 122 Embarkmg in a small coble, [they] -were 
soon wafted across the tideway, 

3 . attrib, and Comb., as coble-boat, -man, -race. 

in Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl. I. 133 To the cobill man 
of Cambuskynnell quben the King past owre— Vr, 16x4 
Markham Way to Wealth in Harf. Jfisc. (Malh.) III. 
242 The fishermen, mackarel-catchers, nor the Cobble- 
men of the north-county. x66s Lond. (Oxford) Gag. No. 
18/4 (Newcastle) Three Coble-boats fishing. 1863 Ridleys 
Local Song-bk. 3 He rowed a coble race . . doon at Biyth. 
i8«_ Hon. Mrs. Norton in Macvi. Mag. XIII. i8x/b 
Gliding over its silver surface in the coble^at fishing for 
trout and waking the echoes as they rowed home. 

Coble .2 Variant of Cable : kobel is given as a 
common pronunciation of kalel in Flemish. 

(^Sec Ligart Diet, 0/ Walloon (Mons) s. v. combiau.) 
laugaMorteArtk. 742 Ffrekes one pe forestayne, fakene 
peire coblez In floynes, and fercestez, and Flemesche 
schyppes, 

Coble, cobler, etc., obs. ff. Cobble, Gobbler. 
Co-blesB, -boundless ; see Co-. 

+ Cobling-stone. Obs, ? = Cobble-stone. 

x68x Cotton Wand. Peake (ed. 4) 56 As here thro’ cobling 
atones, we stumbling: wade. 

Cob-nut (kp-binot). In 5 cobiU, -yUe. [In 
earliest use ctbill nut : cf. Cobble sb.\ Cob j/).i] ‘ 


1 . A large nut of stout short ovate shape, borne 
by a cultivated variety of the hazel ; also the 
tree. Also attrib., as in cob-nut hush. 

[CX440 York Myst. xv. iis Two cobill notis vppon a 
bande, Loo ’ litill babe, what I haue broght. X483 Cath. 
Angl. 6g A Cobylle nutt, moracia. a 1500 Medulla Gram. , 
Morada, hard notys long kepte.] iSjBo Baret Alv. C 714 
A Cobnutte, or walnutte, Caria basilica, Vne noix grande. 
x6x7 Minsheu Duct, Ling,, Cobnut, Belg. hop-net,^ mix 
capitalis, a great nut, such as boyes play at Cobnut withall. . 
X859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 159 The filberts and 
cob-nuts of our gardens are supposed to be merely varieties 
originating in the common Hazel. 1866 Treas. Bot. 337 
Short roundish nuts with a strong thick shell are called 
Cob nuts. 1889 Boulger Uses of Plants 58 The Hazel- 
nut . . Its varieties, the Filberts . . and the Cob-nuts (vars. 
grandis, glomerata, crispd) are largely giown in Mid Kent. 

b. Applied to foreign nuts ; esp. Jamaica Cob- 
nut, the seed of Omphalea diandra ; also the tree. 

1624 Ford Sun's Darling iii. ii, I sweat like a paper’d 
jade of Asia, and drop like a cobnut of Africa. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 812 O. diandra is cultivated in St. Domingo and 
Jamaica, under the name of Noisettier or Cobnut, from the 
resemblance of the flavour of the seeds to that of the, 
European nut. 

2 . A game played by children with nuts. 

C1440 [cf. x]. xS3a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 574/2 
Some suche prety playes . . as cheristone, mary bone, bokle 
pit, spume poynte, cobbe nutte, or quayting. 1594 Mirr. 
Policy (1599) Augustus so farre abased the imperiall 
grauity, as to play with little children, at cobnut. 1683 
Cotton Montaigne 111 . 92 To play at cob-nut, or whip 
a tcm. 1733 Bailey Collog. Erastn. (1877) 56 They that 
are nt to play at cob-nut are fit to lide upon a hobby-horse. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Cob-nut, a game which consists in 
pitching at a row of nuts piled up in heaps of four, -three 
at the bottom and one at the top of each lieap. All the 
nuts knocked down aie the property of the pitcher. The 
nut used for pitching is called the cob. It is sometimes 
played on the top of a hat with two nuts, when one tries to 
break the nut of the other with his own, or with two rows 
of hazel nuts strung on strings through holes bored in the 
middle. 1883 T. Mozllv Remin. Towns, etc, I. 402, I 
must not forget the ‘ cob-nuts ’ or ‘ hob-nuts ’ . . The boys 
perforated hazel-nuts, ran strings through them, and then 
battered them against one another, continually renewing 
the combat with the survivors. 

Cobolt, obs. foim of Cobalt. 

Cobra (kJn’bra, kp'bra). Short for Cobba de 
c..tFELLO ; also applied with distinctive additions to 
other Indian vipers. Also attrib. , as in cobra poison. 

xBxy Asiatic Jrid. (x8iB) VI. 227 The Cobra Manilla is 
known on the Malabar coast as the bangle snake. 1836 T. 
Cantor in Asiat. Res. XIX. 92 Besides Cobras, there are 
other hooded serpents in this country. x86a Gosse Rom. 
Nat. Hist, 265 Ihe sudden death of Curling, one of the 
keepeis of the Zoological gardens, from the bite of a cobra. 
1879 Watts Diet, CTiem, 3rd Supp. 547 A weak solution of 
potash, .destroys the physiological activity of cobra poison. 

‘ II Cobra do capello (kdu-bra dz kape'b). 
[Pg. ; = ‘snake with hood, hood- snake*. Pg. 
cobra i—h. colubra snake; capello hood, F. cha- 
peau, Various inaccurate representations of the 
Pg., as cobra capello, capella, di capello, occur.] 

The Hooded or Spectacle Snake {Naja tripn- 
dicins'), a very venomous serpent found in India and 
adjacent countries, remarkable for its power of di- 
lating the neck and sides of the head when irritated, 
so as to produce the resemblance of a hood. 

\8f6Phil, TVww. III. 863 Serpents, .which have an Head 
on each end of their Body, called Capra Capello. xfiyi 
Ibid. VI. 3093 Another sort, called Cobres Capellos, the 
most venomous of all. 1693 Ibid. XVII. 765 That Indian 
Serpent, call’d by the Forlugneses Cobra Copello, whose 
flat Head is mark d with the Figure of a pair of Spectacles. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 126 The cobra dl capello or 
hooded serpent, x86o H, Gouger 2 Yrs. Impns. Burvtah 
xxiii. 264 It was a large cobra capello. iMx Hulme tr. 
Moquin- Tandon 11. v. i. 259 The spectacled serpent properlv 
so called, or the Cobra de Capello. f f > 

Co-breathe, etc. : see Co-. 

Co’bric,/*. Chem. [f. Cobra.] In Cobric acid, 
the name given by Biyth to a very poisonous sub- 
stance obtained from cobra poison. 

X879 Watts Diet, Chem. 3rd Supp. 347, 

+ Co'bridge-head. Naut. Obs. Understood to 
have been bulk-heads across the fore and after 
parts of the vessel. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy, S, Sea (1S47) 206, 1 hold nothing 
L*. e. no artillery] more convenient in ships of warre, then 
mwIms and^great bases in the cage workes, and murderers 
J A cowidge heads. 1853 Kingsley Wesitv. Ho I xx. 
ti).), A shelter, which was further increased by strong bulk- 
heads ( cobndge-beads *) across the main^deck below- 
Co-bvO’tber. Brother in the same craft or oc- 
cupation; = Fr. confrere. 

1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 16 A Minister that hath any- 
tbing a fat mnefice. .will haue his Co-brother to assist him. 

Ser. II. xi. 306 My co-brethren of the quill. 
Cob B-body, corruption of God! s body, as an 
oath or asseveration. Cf, Cock 

Rabelais v. xv, (1737) 61 By Cob’s-Body 
^ your Rufiianships as you deserve* 

Cob-S’wan : see Cob sb.i- 2. 

Cobty (Capt. Smith) : see Cobkbt. 

CobtQare, obs. f. Cobbler. 

Coburg (Jidi'bvjg). A thin fabric of worsted 
and cotton or worsted and silk, twilled on one 
side ; an imitation of merino, for ladies’ dresses. 
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x88a Beck Draper's Did., Cohtrg, introduced shortly 
after her Majesty's marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe. 
Coburg ; most probably aiming at popularity through that 
event It was merely a modification of what had previously 
been known as Paramatta cloth. 

Co-burgess, -burgher; see Co-. * 
Cobweb (kp‘b|Web). Forms : 4-6 coppeweb, 
(-bes), 4-7 cop-web, 5-6 copwebbe, (also 4 cop- 
weft) ; 6 cobbewebbe, 6-7 cobwebbe, 6- cob- 
web. [ME. coppewth, f. copps spider (see Cor 3 ) 
+ Web. Cf. Westphal. cobbenwebbe (Woeste 137 b), 
and Cob j^.*] 

1 . The web or fine network spun by a spider for 
the capture of its prey ; also, the substance. 

Mwiint. Gildh. Loud, (Rolls) III. 4i5Filade coppe- 
webbes. 1387 Tbcvisa. Higden (Rolls; VII. 343 Lanfranc 
destroyede ])e castes of J>e my^ti men as who destroyed cop- 
web [».r. attercrop weftes, copweft, attercops nestes]. 1398 
— Barth. De P. R. xviii. xi. (1495) 767 Coppe webhe that 
is white and dene staunchyth blood. 15x4 Barclay Cyt. 4 
Uplondysh>tt.(yA\-]) 13 With cobwebbes and dust, xss* T* 
Wilson Logike 50 Spiders make their owne cobwebs with- 
out any other helpe. XS70 Levins Manip. 47/3 A cop- 
webbe, tela, aranea. Shaks. Tatn. Shr. iv. i. 48 Is. . 
the house trim’d, rushes strew'd, cobwebs swept? 1747 
Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 30 Make six middling Pdls 
of Cobwebs, a X845 Hood Tiiriles vi, A cellar damp, With 
venerable cobwebs fringed around. x86o Emerson Coitd. 
Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 316 A limp band softer than 
silk or cobweb. 

b. A single thread spun by a spider. (Used in 
optical instruments.) 

' X837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 50 There usually is 
in cobweb micrometers, .a set of teeth, .the said teeth com- 
mencing from the immoveable cobweb, or xero of the scale. 
1879 Rutley Bt7idy Racks vii. 53 The cobweb is aligned on 
one of the faces of the crystal, 
i* 2 . Threads similar to the spider’s, produced by 
other insects, etc. (cf. L. aranea and ardneutn.) 

1392 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxxvii. (Z495) 719 
There is a nother euyll thatkepers ofvynes calle Araneum, 
for of euyll hlastes of wynde and corrupte reyne cometn 
and bredyth as it were copwebbes. X377 B. Goocc Heres- 
bach's Hush. 11. (1586) 104 b. Though Homer call the Wil- 
lowe a fruitelesse tree because his fruite turneth into cob- 
webs before they be ripe. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 728 Catter- 
pillers have Copwebs about them which is a Signe of a 
Slimy Driness. 

3 . jffg. a. Anything of flimsy, frail, or unsub- 
stantial textuie ; esp. fanciful fine-spun reasoning. 

XS79 Fulkc Coujitt, Sanders 637 That you may see what 
soundnesse there is in his doctrine, thus he weaueth his 
copwebbe. xdoj Bacon Adv, Learn, i, iv. § 5 Copwebs of 
learning, admirable for the finesse of thread and worke, but 
of no substance or profite. x6s6 Cowlcy Piud, Odes, Lpe 
^ Fame i. In all the Cobwebs of the Schoolmens trade We 
no such nice Distinction woven see^ As ‘tis To be, or Not to 
Be. 1768 Beattie Minstr. i. Ivi, The sophist’s rope of 
cobweb he shall twine. 1830 Tennyson In Mem, cxxiv, The 
questions men may ti-y. The petty cobwebs we have spun. 

b. Any musty accumulation, accretion, or ob- 
struction, -which ought to be swept away, like 
dusty cobwebs in a room. To have a cobweb in the 
throat : to feel thirsty, or have a desire to drink. 

xs8x Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 46 Being so euill appar- 
relled in the dust and cobwebbes of that vnciml age. 1684 
T. Burnet Th, Earth 28 To sweep away these cobwebs of 
superstition. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 171 As if 
. .he could not take relinon without taking, tm,_ all the 
cobwebs and trumpery that have clung about it in some 
dirty corner of the nursery. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
^ Adv. Scotl. ii, (1835)37 He felt a cobweb in his throat. 
1830 Carlyle Latter-d. Pantph. iii. (187a) loa Let us brush 
the cobwebs from our eyes. xMa Atheneemn 27 Sept, 397 
An unfailing specific for clearing away cobwebs from the 
brain. 

o. A subtly woven snare, entangling mesh. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, xvii, 'Tis All a thin 
Cob web of Folicye, whose full extent Only the brooding 
Spider knowes, 1751 Johnson Rambler No. X03 y 9 No 
snare more dangerous . . than the cobwebs of petty inquisi- 
tiveness. 1B60 Kingsley Misc. I. 73 Break through the 
law-cobwebs. 

d. Cobweb law-, see quot. I 547 - 

[1547-64 Bauldwin Mot. Philos, ni. v, Lawes of men may 
be likened to cobwebs, which doetyeor hold the little ilyes 
fast, but the great flyes breake forth and escape.] 1^9 
Milton EikoTt. xviii. (1851) 470 Our Laws els were but 
cobweb Laws. 1762 Churchill Ghost ii. (R.), This same 
decency . . like the cobweb la-ws, is still Broke through by 
great ones when they will. 

4 . Short for Cobweb bird, a local name of the 
Spotted Flycatcher {Muscicafa grisold). 

‘ From its use of spiders’ webs in the construction of its 
nest' (Swainson), . . 

xyxa J. Morton Norfhampi. 426 This . .is here well-known, 
and vulgarly called the Copweb. x86a Johns Brit, Birds 
Index, Cobweb, the Spotted Fly-catcher. x888 Cornh. Mag. 
Apr. 380 The site of the present nest and one of its con- 
stituents gives two provincial names to the flycatcher— 
beam-bird and cobweb-bird. 


II, attrib. and Comb. 

5 . attrib. or quasi-tn^'. (chiefly/^. ; see 3). 

1607 S. Collins Serm. (1608) 53 Their cobweb-ohiections. 
x6xx B. JoNSON Catiline iv. v. When I trust to your cob- 
web bosoms any other [treason]. .Let me there die a fly, and 
feast you, spiders, c 1645 Howell Lett. (N,), Divinity . . 
in comparison wherof all other knowledg is but cobweb 
learning. 1756-7 tr. K^slefs Trav. (i7fo) I. 333 Thomas 
Aquinas's cobweb subtleties. * 7 W College, a Satire 7 
Consign the pile sublime To cobweb-honours and the dust 
of time. x8o9 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 146 The robweb 
visions of those dreaming varlets, the poets. 1856 Motley 


Dutch Rep. III. u,_(x866) 368 These were but cobweb im- 
pediments which, indeed, oad long been brushed away. 

6. Applied adjectivally to a light, finely--woven 
or gauze-like material. See also Cobweb lawn. 

X63X Celestina i. 7 What idle gyddy-headed braines are 
under those large and fine cob-web-veiles. C1755 Mrs. 
Delany in HarpePs Mag. (1884) July 260/1 She had a cob- 
web laced handkerchief- _ X807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 
80 Making sad inroads into ladies' cobweb muslins. 18^ 
OuiDA C. Castlemaiue (1879) *3 The cobweb handkerchief 
lies before me. 

7 . Comb., as cobweb-hanging, -pill, -weaving; 
cobweb-headed, -like adjs . ; cob-web micrometer, 
a micrometer -with cobweb-threads instead of -wires ; 
cobweb morning (dial.), a misty morning; so 
cobweb weather ; (cobweb bird : see 4). 

f 1646 Roxb. Ballads VI. 323 We see White- Hall with 
"cobweb-hangings on the wall. 1806 Fessenden Deuiocr. 
I. 43 Encyclopedists . . Steely nerv’d and ‘^cobweb-headed. 
1W3 Gerbier Coimsel 93 Paper-like walls, *Cobweb-like 
windowes. 1776 Withering Brit. Pbatts (1796) III. 701 
With a cohweb-like wool interwoven. 1837 Goring & 
VmrcHKRD ^Microgr. 30 , 1 now liave recourse again to the 
■’cobweb micrometer and a deep object-glass. 1674 Rav 
i". E. C. Words 6x *Colnueb-morHiHg, a misty morning. 
Norfolk. i8m Med. Jrul. XXL 355 , 1 immediately gave 
hjm a “cobweb pill, for. .cobweb pfils were among the nos- 
fOiXformuUe. a 1825 Forby Voc. East Anglia, *Copweb- 
lueather, misty weather. X807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 
229 Mustapha. .had as clear a head for '“cobweb-weaving 
as ever dignified the shoulders of a projector. 

Cobweb (kp'biweb), V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
cover or hang with cobwebs. Chiefly in pa. ^le. 
Co'bwebbed,^)/)/. a. [f. Cobweb sh. or ».] 

1 . Covered or hung with cobwebs. 

1649 Lovelace .Pomr (1864) 219 A cobwebb'd cot. 1x1844 
Hood Turtles vi. That cobwebb’d cellar, damp and dim. 
1870 Echo IS Dec., The doo» of that hot little theatre . . 
are closed and cobwebbed. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
HI. 333 Cobwebbed o’er amid the dust it lay. 

2 . Bot. Covered with a thick interwoven pu- 
bescence; arachnoid. 

1828 Webster cites Martvn. x866 Treas. Bot., Cob- 
webbed, covered with loose, white, entangled, thin hairs, 
resembling the web of a spider. 

Cobwebbexy (kp-b|we:l»ri). [f. Cobweb sb. -t- 
-ebt.] The spinning of cobwebs; a texture of 
cobwebs, ^g. 

a Carlyle Ft. Rev. II. i. ii. Logical cobwebbery 
itself together. 1866 — Remin. (i8Sx) I. 2B7 Meta- 
physical controversies and cobwebberies. 1^9 C. Geikie 
Christ xxxviii, 444 Their cobwebbery of endless sophistries 
and verbal trifling. 

Cobwebby (kp-biwebi), a. [f. as prec. -h -t.] 

1 . Full of, or covered -with, cobwebs. 

1859 Times 3 Dec. 6/f. Sounder views. . than have yet been 
able to penetrate the cobwebby purlieus of the Admiralty. 
1883 F. M. Peard Contrad. II. 267 It was one of those 
dewy cobwebby mornings which September brings, 
b. Bot. Cf. Cobwebbed a. 

1870 HooKER.S'frHf. Florasg^ Leaves,. white or cobwebby 
beneath. 

2 . Of the nature of cobwebs ; resembling cobwebs. 
jf7^3 Loud. 4- Country Brew. m. (ed. s) 168 Sometimes . . 
it will appear like Cobwebs, e-very time it is cut . . This 
cobwebby, ropy Condition of the Bread. x88i Mrs, Riddell 
Palace Gardens xxvii. 263 A pretty delicate cobwebby piece 
of lace. 1884 F. Britten Watch ^Clockm. 172 A cobwebby 
film collects on the bright steel work. 

+ Cobwe'b lawn. Obs. [see Cobweb sb. 6.] 
A very fine transparent lawn. 

1603 H. Crqsse Vertues Comtmo. (1878) 64 To couer his 
fine daughter Sib, with. Copweb-la-wne to catch butterflies. 
1640 inEntickZ«i<fo« II. 174 Cobweb lawns, each i5yaTds. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1630) L 4 Mis. Turner, the first in- 
ventress of yellow starch, ■was executed in a cobweb lawn 
ruff of that colour, at Tyburn. 1691 Satyr agst. Frettch 21 
■With Complements as thin as Ckb-weh Lawn. 

[fig. 1616 Beadm. & Fl. Scornful Lady iv. i. Such a 
proud piece of cobweb lawn. 

Co’‘bwebleSSy Ct. rare. Free from cobwebs. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies h. 23s Westminster Hall . . built 
with copwebless beams, concaved of Irish-wood. 

Cobylle nut; see Cob-not. 

Cobyron ; see Cob-iboh. 

Coca (kJtt'ka). [a. Sp. coca, a. Peruvian ciica. 
G. de la Vega (transl. by Ricaut) says ‘The 
Indians call [it] cuca, and the Spaniards coca^ 
(Comment, of Peru vni. xv.).] The name in Bo- 
livia of Erythroxylon Coca, a shrub six or eight 
feet high ; hence, applied to its dried leaves, which 
have been employed from time immemorial, with 
powdered lime, as a masticatory, appeaser of hun- 
ger, and stimulant of the nervous system. 

1616 Bullokar, Coca, an hearbe of India, the leaues 
whereof being bruised and mixt with the powder of Cockles 
or Oysters in their shelles burnt the Indians use in little 
balles to carry in their mouthes to preserue them from 
famine and great dryth. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims ii. 1694 
An herb . . Coca which they carrie continually in their 
mouthes. 17x2 E. Cooke Voy, S. Sea 205 The Coca, or 
Cuca is a small Shrub, much about the Bimess of the Vine. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 469 The use of Coca in Peru . . is said to 
have originated ■with the Incas. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as coca-chewer, coca plant, 
etc* 

1855* J, F. Johnston Chem. Com, Life II. 158 The coca 
leaf resembles that of hemp, in the narcotic-quality of di- 
lating the pupil. 1889 PmI Mall G. B Jan. 7/3 The coca 


plant . . Coca wine and various other preparations of coca 
leaves are now also largely in use. 

Cocadrylle, obs. form of Cbocodile. 

Cocaigne : see Cockaigne. 

Cocaine (kou*ktf|Sin). [f.CocA + -rNE, (Vulgarly 
called knk^-n.)] An important alkaloid obtained 
from tbe leaves and young twigs of tbe coca plant, 
-valuable as a local ansesSesiant. 

1874 ScHORLEMMER Manual Carboti Comp. 483 Cocaine 
(CiT Hii N O4) is the active principle of the coca-leaves. 1886 
Brit. 4 CoLDriiggisi 31 July, The valuable alkaloid cocaine, »■ 
whose properties as a local anaesthetic have created almost 
a revolution in ophthalmic and other branches of surgery- 
aitrih. 1887 Braithwaite Retrosp. M Med. XCV. ii 
Cocaine Cotton for toothache. Ibid. XCIX. 37X Cocaine 
anaesthesia. 

Hence, Coca'isize v. to treat or affect witli co- 
caine, to render insensible by means of cocaine ; 
Cocainlza'tion, treatment with * cocaine ; Co- 
ca-lulsm, the chronic condition produced by ex- 
cessive use of cocaine as a stimulant (cf. alcoholism). 

1887 Lauder Brunton Pharmacol. Themp. {<eA. 3) 226 
Stimulation of [the nerve] produces contraction in the 
cocainised pupil. 

Cocao, obs. form of Cacao, 

't' Cocard, Obs. Also cokard. [a. F. coquard, 
-art old cock, fool, f. coq cock : see -abd. Cotgr. 
has ‘ cocard, a nice donlt, quaint goose, fond, or 
sancie cokes An old fool, simpleton, 

X393 Gower Co>tf II. 221 Wherwas it euer erthis befalle. 
That any cokard in this wise Betoke his wife for covetise? 

A 1400-50 A lexastder 4472 bus je comende ]>aim on knees 
as cocards suld. e 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mauhode it. xxiii. 
(1869) 84 If j leyde it doun a gret foole j were, and a gret 
cokaid [comart]. 

Hence t Cocardy [Fr. coquardie (in Godefroy)], 
folly. 

C14W Pilgr. Lyf Mauhode 11. Ixiv. (1869) 100, I see in 
thee but folye and cokardye \»iusardye\. 

Cocarde : see Cockade. 
tCocasse. Obs. Used by Bale for a female 
cook (as if cookess) ; but cf. F, cecasse dial. ‘ femme 
ou fllle ridicule, femme on fille ivrogne ’, and see 
Littre. 

X546 Bale Eug. Votaries ii. (1350) 77 Their processe was 
all agaynst the cocasses or she cookes of yo curates. 

Cocatoo, -tore, obs. ff. Cockatoo. 

Cocatrice, -tryse, obs. ff. Cockateice. 
[Cocatrye, in one of the early edd. of Brink- 
low’s Complaint, where the others read Cocka- 
trice, q. V.] 

Co-cause, [f. Co- 3 + Cause.] = Concause. 
x8x2 S. T. Coleridge in Southey Omniana I. 240 Atheism 
. . may have been a co-cause of the French revolution. 
«x849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 13 That . . was at least 
a co-cause. 

Cocautxice, obs. form of Cockatbice- 
Coccagee (kp-kagr*). Also ’cock a gee, 00k- 
agliee, oooko-gee, oockygee. [ad. modern Irish 
cac a' ghhdh goose dung, from its greenish-yellow 
(‘goose turd’) colour.] A cider apple formerly 
in high repute ; also, the cider made 4 om it. 

In A Treatise ou Cyder-making 17 Si p. 23 it is said ‘This 
fruit is of Irish extraction, the name signifying in that 
language Goose-turd . . Counsellor Pyncj who resided near 
Exeter, and who had cave of Sir William Courtenay’s 
estates in Ireland, is said to have brought it into England.’ 

1727 H. Stafford Cyder-Frtnis Devonsh, in Langley 
PotHona (1729) i49i I must . . mention to you another sort 
[of cider] which hath not been heaid of among us more 
than six or seven years ; The name of it is Cockagee, or 
Cackagee (for the word, as far as I can learn, is Irish) . . 
The fruit is originally from Ireland, and the cyder much 
valued in that country. 1834-47 Southey Doctor Interch. 
xvi. (D,\ What in his parlance used to be called stingo or 
..stire, cokaghee orfoxwbelp, a beverage as much better 
than champagne as it is honester, wholesomer and cheaper. 
1B42 Horticnli. Soc., Fruits to Coccagea 1862 Ansted 
Channel IsL iv. xxi. (ed. 2) 488 The coccagee carries off the 
aim for cider, 1889 Duffield Recoil. Trao. Abroad 66 
t was not a Ribston pippin, a Foxwhelp, or., much less 
the delicious Coccagee, or any other respectable Christian 
apple of my believing childish days, 

Coccal, obs. form of Cockal, knuckle-bone. 
Cocce (in Wyclif) : see Cocke, scarlet. 
Cocceiain (kpksrlan), a. and sb. [f. pioper 
name Cocceiusi] Of or pertaining to tbe opinion 
of, or a follower of, John Cocceius, professor of 
divinity at Leyden (where be died 1669) ; be held 
that the whole Old Testament history was a fore- 
shadowing of tbe history of Christ and Ms church. 
Hence Cocce'lanlsm. 

X685 R. Hamilton Let. in Faithful Contendmgs (1781) 
204 Mr. Bracket was an opposer of the Cocceians. x8x8 
Sco-TT Hrt, Midi, xii, What think ye o’ . . Woodsetter? 
He’s, 1 doubt, a Cocceian. i860 Trench Synon. N. T. 
Ser, I, (ed. 5) 137 Those who at that time opposed the Coc- 
ceian scheme. x886 Farrar Hist, tnterpr. vii. 386 Coc- 
ceianism became proverbial for artificiality. 

Coocel, coccle, code, obs. forms of Cockle. 

II Coccidinui (k^ksi'dizi^m). Bot. [mod.L., on 
type of a Gr. *KoitKiSiov, dim. of kokkIs, -i 5 -, dim. of 
k 6 kkos grain, berry.] A spherical or hemispherical 
conceptacle found in tbe rbodospermous algse. 

X867 J. Hogg Microse. 11. i. 274 Coccidium either occurs 
on lateral branches or is sessile on the face of the frond, 
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1876 Harley Med. 361 Fructification in hemispherical 
sessile coccidia, containing oblong spores on a central axis, 

toocciferons, a. [f. L. £e££2m berry + fer- 
bearing; + -ous.] Berry-beating. 

1737-51 in Chambers Cycl, 1755 in Johnson (quoting 
Quincey). 

t CoCCi'SferoUS, a. Obs. [f. L. £OC£iim beny 
+ -^er beanng + -oDs.] Berry-bearing. 
ifiS7 Tomlinson J!e»on‘s Bis/. 283 Some grow into tall 
trees, others coccigerous which are lower. 

Coccin (kj>'ksin). Chem. [f. mod.L. £0££us 
C0CODS + -IN.] A peculiar nitrogenous principle 
obtained from the cochineal and other insects. 

_ 1836-j) Todd Cycl. Anal. H. 88i/a Analogous to the pecu- 
liar animal matter of cochineal, coccine. 1863-73 Watts 
Diet. Client. 1 . 1060 Coccin . . resembles gelatin in some of 
its charactem, albumin and fibrin in others. 188a Syd, Sec. 
Lex., Coccin . . in combination with chitin and an oil . . 
forms the integuifient of insects. 

tCo’ccIn.ated,///.£i. Obs-° * Clad in scarlet ’ 
(Cockeram 1623). 

t Cocci'nean, a. Obs.-° ' Died into scarlet ’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

t Cocci'neous, a. Obs. [f. L. cacewe-us scarlet 
+ -oua.] Scarlet. 

1654 R. CODRINGTON tr. I/ist. Ivsiine egz Two 3»oung 
men . . remarkable . . by their , . cocci neous paludaments. 
1^3 Dbil. Trans. XVII. 687 Flower and Seed of a coc- 
cincous Colour. 

Co'GCiuiu.. Chem, [f. L. coccin-ns scarlet + 
-Iff.] A substance, CjiHiaOs, obtained from 
carmine-red, 1B79 in Watts Diet. Chem. 1st Supp. 
Co‘CCi&ite, Min. [f. as prec. +-ITE; named 
1845.] A mineral found in particles of a reddish 
broivn colour, and of adamantine lustre, on selenide 
of tnercuiy. >850 in Dana. 

II Co‘CCO. Also 9 cocoa, coco, pi. cocoes. 
The tuber of an Araceous plant Colocasia esculenta 
or taro-plant, cultivated in the West Indies as an 
article of food. Also called coco-, cocoa-root. 

1756 P. Browne yantaica 33a The purple cocco, and 
Tannier. .The roots supply the poorer sort of people with 
what they call Bread-kind. x866 Treas. Bot. 305 Cocoa- 
rootor Coco. 1887 D. Mokris Linn. Sec. Jml. Bot. XXIV., 
What are known as C^oes. .form an important element in 
the food of West-Indian negroes. 1887 G. Massee ibid,, 
R^orC on the disease of ' Cocoes ' in Jamaica. 

Coooo (in Wyclif) ; see Cocke, scarlet. 
Cocco^rdio, oocco'gnic. Chem. [f. L. 
eecewn heny + trivial name of Daphne Gniditm, 
a species of Mezereon, named from Gnidns or 
Cnidus, an smeient town of Caria.] In C, acid, an 
acid, crystallizing in quadrangular colourless prisms, 
obtained from the seeds of Daphne Gnidium. 

1863-73 in Watts Diet, Chem. I. io6a 
Coccoguin (k^'kpgninh Client, [f. as prec. + 
-IK.] A ciystallizable substance, CjjHaOs, yielded 
by the seeds of the Mezereon. 

Coccolite (kp-k^lait], Mhu [f. Gr. KoKKoe I 
grain, etc. + -hte.] A granular variety of pyroxene 
of green or greenish colour. 

*80*. W. Nichoieon yml. Ser. 1. V. 195 As to colour, 
^coUte is mountain, grass, and olive-green. xSrp Rutley 
Study Backs xiv. 291 The sporadic crystals which occur in 
altered limestones are varieties of pyroxene, usually cocco- 
lite; xSBaDana Min. 215 White coccolite is a granular 
variety. The original coccolite was green. 

Coccolilill (k(7'kJliJi). Siol, [f. Gt, h 6 kko-s grain 
-t-M0os stone.] The name ^ven (by Prof. Huxley) 
to minute round or oval disk-like organic bodies 
found in deep-sea dredging, and also fossilized in 
chalk. Now generally believed to be of algal 
nature. 


x868_ Huxley Lay Serin. (1870) 206 The chalk, like the 
soundings, contains these mysterious coccoliths and cocco- 
spheres. 1875 Dawson Dawn of Life iv. 69 The Cocco- 
liths appear to he grains of calcareous matter formed in 
minute plants adapted to a deep-sea habita t. 1878 Huxley 
Physsogr, jcvi. 267 Multitudes of very minute saucer-shaped 
disks, termed coccolith.s, which are frequently met with 
^e^* of spheroidal aggregations, the cocco- 

Coooo-pluixi : see Coco-pium. 

Cocoosphere (kp-koisflei). Biol. [f. Gr. KbKKo-r 
grain, etc. + o^atpa globe.] A spherical mass of 
associated coccoliths found in deep-sea dredging or 
floating at the surface of the ocean. 

x868 Hdxley Lay Senn. (1870) 205 Bodies similar to 
these coccrfiths were aggregated together into spheroids 
whiA he [Dr. Wallich] termed ‘coccospheres*. x86o G 
Wallich in Sci. Ojdn, lo Feb. 

CtMCO'Steid. PaUemt. A member of the 
flmily Coccosfeidse of ganoid fishes, which indudes 
the fossil ^enus Coccosteus [f. Gr. h 6 kkos grain, 
berry + barfov bone], so called from the berry-like 
tubercles with which the plates were covered. 

.*86a _pANA jlZiw;. Geol. 279 The Coccosteids have a fish- 
like tail, and swim by means of it. 

Coccnlc (kp'kiwl). Boi. fad. raoA,I.,.cocculumi 
dun. of coccum berry.] A small berry or coccus ; 
see quot. 

183s Lindley Bot. i. ii, A pericarp of dry Aas t J r 
pieces or coccules. 


Coconli'fevous, a. Bot. [f. prec. + -febous.] 
Bearing coccules. 1847 in Craig. 

[lOo'cculus i'XLdicus. Also fi-8 coculus 
India, [mod.L. coccuhis little berry, indicus 
Indian.] The commerdal name of the dried ber- 
ries of Anainirta (formerly Menispei’miuni) Coc- 
ctilus, a climbing plant found in Malabar and 
Ceylon; the berry is a violent poison, and has 
been used to stupefy fish, and in England to in- 
crease the intoxicating power of beer and porter, 
XSQX Percivall Sf. Diet., Torvisco, a Idnd of shrub 
whereon Coculus India groweth. s^^xPhil, Trans. XVII. 
76a The Naisjatam or Battavalli, i^ich is the Cocculus 
indicus of our Shops. X743 Land. 4 Country Brew. 1. (ed. 
41 S7 Witness what I am afraid is too true, that some have 
made Use of the Coculus India Berry for making Drink 
heady . . but . . this is a violent Poison. x866 Treas. Bot. 
S9 Cocculus indicus ..is used for adulterating poiter, 
though ,. a heavy penalty is inflicted upon brewers detected 
in so doing, and upon druggists who supply brewers. 

Hence a nonce-vb. 

_ 1844 J. F. Kewlett Parsons ^ Widows v. Wiring, grop- 
ing, and cocculous-lndicusing trout. 

II Cocciia Ck^'kps), [mod.L,, a. Gr, jtbitnos grain, 
seed, berry, kermes-grain : see Alkermes. In 
sense 2, earlier botanists used L. coccum.'] 

1 . The genus of Homopterotis insects which in- 
cludes the Cochineal {C. cacii), the Kermes or 
Scarlet Grain (C. ilicis), the Lac insect (C. Laced), 
and numerous species hurtful to many plants. 
Applied in Pharmacy to the dried female of the 
cochineal insect. 

1763 Wolfe Cachhwal in Phil. Trans. LIV. 05 The in- 
sects creep out of their cocenssesfrom the beginning of June 
till the middle of August. 18x3 BiuaLEvAnim. Bio^. (ed. 
4) IIL 197 The coccus or cochineal of the peach tiee. 
183s Kirby Hab. 4 Inst. Anim. I. ix. 299 The die of the 
purple is mentioned in scripture as well as that of the 
coccus. ^ 1874 Lubbock Orig. 4 Met. Ins. i. 26 The male 
Coccus IS a minute, active insect, with 4 large wings. 

2 . Bot. One of the carpels of a dry fmit, which 
burst with elasticity from the common axis. 

_x8oa J. Hull Bot. I. 114 A coccum can be easily dis- 
tin^ished by that mark. 1831 S. F. Gray Nat. Arrangtm. 
Brit. Plants igg Coccum, 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 
130 Fruit separating into distinct cocci. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 73 Geranieae .. capsule beaked, of several 
i-seeded aivned cocci. 

Coccy* (kp'ksi). Short for coccygo-, combining 
form ofCoocTX; as in coccy-pebal, -pubic \ Coo- 
cya-lgia, Co-cojrody-nia = Coocyoodykia. 

1831 R, Knox Cloguet's Anat, 119 The antero-posterior, 
or coccy-pubic [diameter] . . is measured from the summit 
M the coccyx to Ae symphysis of the pubes. 1857 Bullock 
t^eauxl Midunf. 32 Coccy-pnbal line, 1873 F. Thomas 
Dts. W omen 121 Coccyodynia consists in a peculiar con- 
dition of the coccyx. 

Coccygeal (kpksi-dsml), a, [f. med.L. coccyge- 
ns of the coccyx -h -Al..] Pertaining to the coccyx. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I, 95/1 The coccygeal vertebrse. 
x87x Darwin Desc. Man 1 . 1. 30 A thread-like structure 
runs down the axis of the sacral part of the spinal canal, 
and even along the back of the coccygeal bones, % 

Coccy'gean, a. = prea 

*836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II.834/X The coccygean branch. 
*"S 3 Anttq.Mam xxii. 452 In all living birds the 

tail-feathers are . . attached to a coccygean bone, 
Coccygeo-, combining form of L. coccpge-us 
(see CocoYdBAi). HenceOoocys|feo-a']ial(m'uscle), 
-nteBente'xrio (vein), etc. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat, 1, 176 Coccygeo-anal . . muscle. 
Coccygo- [Gr. /foxxwyo-], bef. a vowel coccyg., 
combining form of Cooorx. Coooyffe'ctomy, 
Coccygo'tomy, surjgical excision of the coccyx. 
Coccyffody-iila, pain in the coccyx as a chronic 
disease. 


T CoccyXL. Obs. [ad. L. coccinum scarlet, coc- 
ana scarlet garments, from coccinus ~ coccineus 
scarlet, f. coccum scarlet, Gr. kokkos the kermes or 
scarlet grain insect ; cf. Cocous. (Also, in Wyclif, 
comiplly cociin, -yn, -un,)] Scarlet, scarlet 
raiment. 

x^3 Wyclif Bev. xvii. 4 'Hie womman was enuyround 

yn *‘♦80 Mirour Saluacieun 4621 

In coccyn cledde thay the. ’ 

Coccyx (kp'ksiks), Anat, [L. coccyx, a. Gr. 
K0K/tv(, -vy- cuckoo, also in Galen the os coccygis, 
or cuckoo bone, so called because in man it was 
opposed to resemble the hill of the cuckoo.] 
"ft triangular bone appended to the point 
of the sacrum and forming the termination of the 
spinal column in man, formed by the coalescence 
of four mdimental coccygeal vertebrse ; also, an 
analogous part in birds or other animals. 

of Man 493 In Dogs and Apes there 
are three coniugations proceeding out of the Coccyx or 
rump-bone. 1754-64 MiSivif. I. 75 The cS is 

moveable at its connection with the Sac^m as ^also 
compose it. tSp tr. De Quatre/aged 
Human Sfecta 52 In the sheep of central Asia the tail 
di^ppears and is reduced to a simple coccyx, 

C0C6, variant of Cose v . Obs, to barter. 
Oo-oentrie, variant of CoKOEffrBio. 

1777 G. Forster round World 1 . 283 Displayed in 
three co-centric semicircles. in 


Coch, coche, obs. forms of Coach, Couch. 
ilCochee. Obs. \mpylleso/cochee,ad,F.pilttles 
cachies, ‘a certaine composition of Pills, which 
purge tlys head very strongly’ (Cotgr.).] 
x547BooRDE.dm'. Health xi. 10 b, Ones or twyse a weke 
take of the pylles of Cochee, 

Cochen, obs. form of CusHioff. 

Cocheni'lliu, Also cochenelin. [f. cochen- 
ille, Cochineal + -Iff .] The colouring matter of 
cochineal, carmine. 

18x9 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 309 Cochenelin is the 
name given by Dr. John to the red colouring matter of the 
cochineal insect. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Cochemlline, a 
synonym of Carmine. 

Coober^e : see Coacheb. 

Oochering : see CosHEBiffo. 

Cochin-china (kp-tjin tjhi'na). Name of a 
country in the Eastern Peninsula ; hence, short 
for Cochin-China fowl, a breed of poultry from 
Cochin-China. 

iS$^Encycl, Brit. II, 356/2 The Cochin-China or Shang- 
hae is the largest breed we have. 1861 Sat. Bev. 3 Aug. 
125 Patriarchmly employed in watering his flowers, feeding 
his cochin-chinas, or inspecting his pigs. 

Cochineal (k^i'tjinil). Forms: 6-8 cochen- 
ille, cochinelle, y-8 cochineel, -inele, -eneal, 
-anile, 7- oochineal ; also 7 coolienel(le, -auele, 
-oneel, coohinella, cochouillio ; 6 cuoh.inilla, 
7 cuohineel, -iuile, -eneale, -anal, coucheneele, 
-euille; 6-7 outchenele, 7 cutoheneale, -ineale, 
-yneale, -aneale, -anel(e, -oneal(e ; (7 oLuitoh- 
ineel, ohoohineel, scutchenel, etc.). [a.F.eochen- 
ille, ad. Sp. cochinilla or It. cocciniglia. The 
latter is evidently a deriv. of It. coccino, L. coccinum 
scarlet robe or vestuie. It. coccineo, L. coccineus 
scarlet-coloured, f. coccum scarlet, ‘grain’, orig. 
‘berry’, in It. cocco ‘giaine to dye scarlet with’ 
(Florio). Sp. has also cochinilla ‘wood-louse’, 
dxro. of cochina ‘sow’, and it has been said that 
cochinilla ‘cochineal’ is the same word, from the 
resemblance of the dried cochineal insects to 
wood-lice in the same state; but this is app. a 
secondary association arising out of the fortuitous 
identity of the words.] 

1 . A dye-stuff consisting of the dried bodies of 
the insect Coccus cacti, which is found on several 
species of cactus in Mexico and elsewhere. It is 
used for making carmine, and as a brilliant scarlet 
dye ; also in medicine as an antispasmodic, etc. 

It was at first commonly supposed to be the berry 
or grain of a plant ; see Coccus, ALKBBtes. 

X586 A. Day Ertg. Secretary ii. (1625) 63 , 1 have laden for 
your account , . five Roves of Cochinelle, very excellent 
good, wd of fine colour, isgS Florio, Cocinigiia, a kinde 
of rich, flie or graine comming out of India to dye scarlet 
with, called Cutchenele. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. 

1, (1041) 86/1 There grows untill’d the ruddy Clochenel. 
x6oo Hakluyt Voy, (iBio) III. 72 The berrie of Cochenile. 
OT wy other berrie, fruit . . or earthe, fitte for dying. i6m 
E. GiumsrOHlD'Acostds Hist. Indies iv. xxiii. 275 Sm^ 
woraies breede in the leaves of this tree . . this is that 
Indian Cochenille, so famous, and wherewith they die in 
grame. 1614 ^PT. Smith Virginia vi. 225 Wee-.tooke 
Cutdianele. /XX683 Oldham 
Poet. Whs. (1686) 27 And truckt for Indigo, and Chitchoneal. 
X7M Land. Gaz. No, 3B63/3 The Dixwell Ketch . . richly 
laden with Cochenile, Coco, Logwood, etc. x8aa Imison 
Sc. 4 Arl II. 186 Wool is died Scarlet, .by Cochineal. x86x 
IVlor_ Aumuoc ix, 227 Vanilla and cochineal were first 
found in Mexico. 

2 . The colour of cochineal-dye, scarlet. 

1631 Massinger Maid of Honour v. i, And I . . Will have 
nw points of cochineal and yellow, 

3 . The insect {Coccus cacti) which produces this 
dye; more fully cochineal-insect. 

[X5M Blundcvil Exerc. v. xi, (ed. 7) 555 The chiefe Mer- 
raandizes that come _from Mexicana into Europe are 
Cochenilles to dy with, etc. 1603 Breton Post with 
Packet, I haue ^nt you likewise a Tunne of Cuchiniles.l 
1697 Dampier Voy. (17M) I. 228 The Cochineel is an 
Insec^ bred in a sort of Fruit much like the Prickle-Pear 
1730 Rutty Cochineal in Phil. Trans. XXXVI, 268 The 
Curious maybe now assured of a Thing which has been 
« many Years, that the Cochineals were 

really httk Animals. X764 Grainger Sugar Cane 11. i7x 
Thus co^inille Feeds on the Indian fig. i86x Hulme tr, 
Moqnm-Tandon H. m. i. 71 The principal care which is 
***'■‘ 2 # Cochineals, 2870 Yeats Nat. 
Hist. Comm. The cochineal Insect is small, rugose, and 

of a deep mulberry colour. 

efr Pi^: the cactus-plant, Opuntia 

{Nopalea) cocMnillifera, on which the cochineal- 
insect feeds. Also cochineal-tree, 

Fryars get plentiful 
iMomes . . in other places where they plant Cochoneel- 
n« i®tp: BousseaufBot. xxi. 289 The Cochi- 

neal Fig on which the insect of that name feeds. 

fCochle. Obs. rare. [app. direct ad. L. cochlea 
shell ; but cf. Cockle,] A shell-fish, a mollusc. 

Toxo tr. CMnden's BriU £eee Vj There be cochles also in 
exceeding »eat abundance, wherewith they die a Scarlat 
colour. [Here some late edd. misprint ‘ cockles *.] 

II Cochlea (kp'kl/ia). [a. L. coclea, cochlea snail, 
snail-shell, screw, water-screw, ad. Gr. KofKuss of 
same meanings.] 
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f 1. a. A spiral staircase [so Gr. xoxXtas]. b. 
A screw, c. The water-screw of Archimedes. 

1538 Lelamd liin, 1. 107 There is also a Chochlea with a 
Turret over it, where the Kepers of the Castelle say 
Edwarde the Thirdes Band came up thorough the Rok, 
1641 Evelyn Me»i. (1857) I. 3a Inventions for draining off 
the waters . . by buckets, mills, cochleas, pumps, and the 
like. 1641 Wilkins Math. Mapck ir. xv. (1648) 275 Their 
invention of Archimedes . . which is usually called Coch- 
lea, or the water-screw._ i67_5 Plot SiajffbrdsTt. (1686) 370 
One must needs a.scend in a single revolution of the Cochlea 
or spiral, .twice the height of a man. 

2. Phys. The spiral cavity of the internal ear. 

x688 I. Clayton in Pkil. Tram. XVII. ggg They have no 

Coclea, but instead thereof there’s a small Cocleous or 
twisting Passage. 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. II. 
74 The cochlea is, in shape, very like a common snail-shell. 
187a Huxley Phys, viii. an The cochlea . . it is supposed, 
enables the mind to discriminate the quality rather than 
the quantity or intensity of sound. 

3. Conch. A spiral univalve shell ; a snail-shell. 

1846 WonccsTER cites Cradb. 

Cochlean (kp-kl*ian), a. Bot. [f. prec. + -an.] 

= COOHLEAB a. 

Brande Diet. Scietice, Cochlean, a term used in de- 
scribing the sestivation of a flower, etc. 

CocMeav (kp'kh'iai), a. [ad. L. type *cochledr- 
ts pertaining to a cochlea, actually occurring only 
as the neuter noun coc{h)ledr or coc(Ji)ledre a 
spoon, whence sense 2. Cf. F. cochliaire!\ 

1. Phys. Pertaining to the cochlea. 

1831 R. Cloquet's Anat. 375 The cochlear branch 
of the acoustic nerve. 1877 Burnet Eart^i The cochlear 
canal starts at the outer and lower corner of the vestibule. 

2. Bot. In cochlear sesiivation, a form of imbri- 
cated aestivation, in which one petal being larger 
than the others, and hollowed like a helmet or 
bowl, covers all the others. 

1833 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 376, 187a Bentley 
Bot, 212 A foim of aestivation, .to which the name cochlear 
has been given. 

II Cocnleare (kpkh’iea'rf). Med. [L. : see prec.] 
A spoon or spoonful (in prescriptions). 

1708 in Kersey, ini in Bailev vol, II. 1864 in Webster. 

Cochlearifo'uate, a. Bot. [f. as next -i- F o- 
liate.] Having spoon-shaped leaves. 

1882 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Cochleariform (kpkHieo-riteim), a. [f. L. 
coc(Ji)led.ri- spoon -t -eohm. Cf. F. cochliariforme^ 
Spoon-shaped. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. A nai, I. S44/1 This tubular projection . . 
is what has been called the cochleariform process. x8^ 
Dana Zoo/A. 43a. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoevetis 
Zool. I. 3ai Palps dilated at apex, cochleariform. 

Coohlearin (kpkh'ieoTin). Chem. [f. Coch~ 
lear-ia (officinalis) scurvy-grass t -in.] A crystal- 
line snbstance obtained from Scurvy-grass. 

1863-71 Watts Diet, Chent, 1 . 1062 Scurvy-gtass camphor 
or Cochlearin. 


t Co’Chleary, a. Ohs. [f. L. coc{k)lea (see 
above) -i- -aby ; cf. Coohleab.] Resembling a 
snail-shell, spiral, winding. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef, iii. xxiii. 167 That famous 
[horn] . . hath anfractuous spires, and cochleary turnings 
about it. a x66x Fuller Worthies 11. 104 Cocleary turnings. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 8 Nature hath fitted it [Butter- 
fly’s tongue] with that spiral or cochleary contrivance. 

Cochleate (kp'kh'ic’Oi [ad- L. cot(Ji)ledt-m 
screw-formed, spiral, f. coc(n)lea.'] Formed like 
a spiral shell ; twisted, spiral. (Chiefly Bot.) 

183s Lindley Inirod, Bot, (1848) II. 348 Cochleate, twisted 
in a short spire, so as to resemble the convolutions of a 
snail shell, 1859 C. Dresser Rydim. Bot. 382 Cochleate 
legume . . when the legume is twisted. Ex. Lucerne. 
Co'cllleated, «. [f. as prec. +_-ed.] = prec. 
a 1728 Woodward Fossils (J.), Two pieces of .stone . . of 
a cochleated figure. ito4 Dungiisotls Diet. Med, 031/1 
Cochleated, Winding like the spiral shell of the snail. 
Having the shape of the cochlea. 

Cochleiform (kpkli'ifjjim), a. [f. L. coc(h)lea 
(see above) + -(i)pobm. Cf. F. coehliiforme.'\ 
Formed like a snail-shell. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

tCo'cnleous, «. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Spiral, screw-like. 

1688 I, Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 903 A gaall Co- 
cleous or twisting Passage. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol,vii, 
ii.,382 In the Goose . . there being Cochieous Canals. 

Coclilidiospennate (k(>kli diii,sp5um<>t)j a. 
Bot. [f. Gr. KoxhiSio-y, dim. of Koxhlas snail + 
airlpiM seed + -ate.] (See q^uot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot,, Cocldidios/ermate, seeds which are 
convex on one side and concave on the other, owing to 
unequal growth, or anomalous structure, as in Veronica. 

Cocllliocarpons (kp-kliuika-ipas), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr, Koxhi-as snail, spiral (see Cochlea) + uapir-os 
fruit -1- -ous.] ‘ A term applied to fruits that are 
spirally twisted’ (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1882). 
Co'cnlite. Palseont, [f. mod.L. cochliies, f. Gr. 
xtSyXos spiral sea-shell + -ite.] A fossil spiral shell, 
[ifas Woodward ITat. Hist. Earth iv. firas) 203 
Bod^ts which are call'd, by Naturalists .. Ctxhhix^x^ 
Mdlyneux in Phil. Tram. XX. 219 Without any M« 
of Cochlite, Belemnite , . or such like extraneous Matter. 
x8ii Pinkerton Petrol. II. 584 A cochlite, or sea-snail, 
found in a vein of gold in Transilvania. 
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t Cocll0ixr(e. [obs. f. Codoheb.] A kind of 
dog which couches or lies low. 

14. . Seven Deadly Sim 76 in Pol. Rd. A L, Poems 217 
He..kepith me low lyke a cochoure. x6oi F. Tate // ofue/i. 
Ord, Edw, 11 § 59 (1876) 45 A partringer who shal have in 
his custody two doges cochours . ij faucons for partriges. 

Co-cliurchvsrarden : see Co-. 

Co'cin, CO'Cinm (Watts). Chem. [f. Coo-0 4- 
-IN.] A fat (glyceride of cocinic acid) existing in 
coco-nut oil. Go'cixiata, a salt of Coei'iilo acid, 
a fetty acid obtained from coco-nut oil. 

c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 95/1 The oleine amounts to 
about 71 per cent., and the . . cocine or cocinine, to 29, 
1883-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 1. 1063 Cocinin, cocinate of 
glyceryl, the . . neutral fat corresponding to cocinic add. 

00-01*11126X1. [Co- 3 : Concitizen.] Fel- 
low-cituen. 

1488 Plumpion Corr, 57 Variance . .betwixt my cocitisins. 
1S6S Kirk Ckas. Bold III. v, L 297 The dearest of our co- 
citizens. 1875 Stubbs Cyist. Hist. III. xx. 417 The lord 
mayor and thirteen ‘co-citizens'. . chose two citizens. 

Cock (kpk), shut Forms : 1-3 coo, i kok, coco, 
4'6 cok, coke, 4-5 cokke, 5 cokk, kooke, 5 -7 
cocke, 4- cock. [OE. cocc, coc, koh‘, cf. ON, 
kokkr (rare, according to Vigfusson only once in 
Edda), and F. co^ (13th c. in Littre). 

Though at home m English and French, not the general 
name either in Teutonic or Romanic ; the latter has deriva- 
tives of L, gallus, the former of OTeut. *hanon - : Goth. 
hana, OS. and OtlG.hafio, MDu. hSne, Du. haan, MHO. 
hrtu, Ger, hahn, ON. hani, Sw., Da. hone, OE. which 
scarcely survived into ME, Phonetically, it is possible that 
cocc is;— O'Teut. *kukko., from same root as Chicken 
i^keuldno-) viz. *ketik-, kuk-. But its frequent early spel ling 
in OE. with k [kok, kokke, etc., 4 times out of $ in Gregory's 
Past.) looks rather as if it were considered foreign ; for k\% 
rare, except in foreign words. Also its use in one Cater 
mi^d) text of the Salic Law, vii. 6 (MSS. of 8-gth c.), ‘ si 
quis coccum aut gallinam fliraverit ' where other MSS. have 
gallum, and^ the Malberg glosses have annas, cannas for 
chaiinas =ongma\ Teat. Aon-, rather favours its being 
Romanic, In any case, this shows cocats in the Latin of 
Northern Gaul, a centui^ before the earliest known English 
instances. (Kilian 1577 has in Du. ‘ kocke veins = haen *, 
but the status of this js uncertain.) Wherever the name 
arose, it was prob. echoic : cf. sense 4.] 

I. The domestic fowl. ■ 

1. The male of the common domestic fowl, 
Gullits domestiens, the female being the Hen. 
(Often called in U, S-, as in Kent, roosterl) 

c99j K. AIlfrcd Gregory's Past. Ixiii. 439 Donne ^ast se 
lareow swa swa kok on niht . . Dms cocces Seaw is oast he 
micle hludor singS on uhtan. czooo Ags, Gos/. Matt, 
xxvi. 34 jErJbam pe cocc \Lindhf, ^ Rnshw. hona] crawe 
jiriwa. £1000 Cleric Gloss, Nomina Avium (Zup.) 307 
Gallus, coc. cxooo Seuc. Leechd. III. 6 ponne coccas 
crawan, a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1679 he seolve coc )>at wel 
can fihte. a 1300 Cursor M. 1SS71 (Cott.) Ar he cock [t». r, 
cok, koc^Mkke] him crau to-night. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. 
XIX, 410 pat acounted consdence At a cokkes fether or an 
hennes ! 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xn. xvii. (1495I 
435 Yf the cocke se a goshawke, anone he cryeth to the 
hennes and fleeth awaye. 1440 Prornp. Paro. 281 Kok, 
biyd, gallus. lin B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 
157 b, Amongst aft other housebolde Poultry, the cheefe 
place is due to the Cocke and the Henne. xsm Shaks. 
Rich. HI, V. ilL 209 The early Village Cock Hath twice 
done salutation to the Morne. 1632 Milton L’ Allegro 49 
While the cock . . to the stack, or the barn-door. Stoutly 
struts his dames before. 1667 — P. L. vii. 443 The crested 
Cock whose clarion sounds The silent hours. 1758-7 
Keysler's Trav, (1760) IV. 308 The vanes for shewing the 
sitting of the wind represent stags instead of cocks. i8ox 
Strutt Sports f Past. iii. vii. 249 Sent his man to the pit 
in Shoe-Lane, with an hundred pounds and a dunghill cock. 
1814 WoRDSW. Excursion v. 807 Roused by the crowing 
cock at dawn of day. 

b. in various proverbial egressions. 

11x225 Auer, R. 140 Ase me seio, bet coc is kene on his 
owune mixenne. 1444 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 2i| An old pro- 
verbe groundid on sapience, AUe goo we stille, the cok 
hath lowe sohoon. 1509 Barclay ^yp of Folys (1570) 91 
'The yonge Cocke learneth to crowe hye of the olde. 15S9 
PuTTENHAM Eng, Poesie in. xviii, (Arb.) 199 As the olde 
cocke crowes -so doeth the chick. x8u Hallam Hist. 
Lit, II. iv. 5 6a Having purposely sacrificed this cock to 
Alsculapius. 

2. There are many references to the formerly 
prevalent amusement of cock-fighting ; also to that 
of cock-throwing, esp. at Shrovetide. Whipping or 
thrashing the cock, a sport practised at wakes and 
fairs in the Midlands, in which carters, armed with 
their whips, were blindfolded, and set round a 
cock, to whip at random ; see Brand Pop. Aniiq, 
(Shrove-tide). 

1409 [see cock-ihrashing in *3]. c 1430 Aiwu Good 
in Babees Bk. 40 Go not to pe wiastelinge, ne to schotyngc 
at cok \v.r. at pe cok]. 1516 R. Househ. Acc. Mar. 3 m 
Brand s. v. Cock-tkrawiug, Item to Master Bray for rewards 
to them, that brought Cokkes at Shrovetide at WestmL xxf, 
1546 Plumpion Corr. 230 Theare is apoynted a great num- 
ber of gentlemen to matte at cox« at Sheifeim. a 1625 
Fletcher Hum* Lieutenant i. Ye shall hRve 
enough, I warrant ye: Every man's cock shall nght. 
a 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 11, 459 (Brand) Hee also 
would to the threshing of the Cocke, pucke with Hens 
blindfolde and the like. 1677 Lend. Go*. No. 1180/4 The 
sending in of Cocks to fight at Newmarket. 1783 Pom- 
iRtfii«(N.) [Shreve-tidel, There shall store of cocks, By cock- 
brain’d youths, then suffer knocks, 1824 Westm, Rev. I. 
448 To find himself set up like a cock on Shrove Tuesday, 
for Mr. Landor to shy at. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tracts, 


Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 45 A gentleman [said] ‘Lord 
Clarendon has pluck like a cock, and will fight till he dies ’. 

b. Hence Cock of the game (now Game-cock, 
*]• fighting cock : a cock bred and trained for 
cock-fitting. (Also^/%-. of persons : cf. 7.) To 
live like fighting cocks \ to have a profusion of the 
best food, to be supplied with the best, 

*575 Fulke Confut. Doci. Purgatory (1577) 127 No 
maruell but you must crowe like a cocke of the game. 
>579 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 106. 1580 North Plutarch 

(1676) 44 Promising to give him such hardy Cocks of 
the game. x6ai Holland Pliny 1. 279 Not only these 
cocks of game, but the very common sort of the dunghill. 
16^ Topsell Fovr~f. Beasts (1673! 504 Take the stones of 
a fighting cock. <1x661 Fuller Worihies (1684)161 [He] 
was a Cock of the Game, being the only Man of Note .. 

. . who lost his Life to save his Queen and Country. 179a 
H. Brooke Fool of Qital. II. 113 My adversaries, on all 
sides, are such cocks of the game. 1813 Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. X. 569 The Portuguese are now the fighting 
cocks of tne^ army. x8z6 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 
107 [They] live like fighting-cocks u^n the labour of the 
rest of the community. i86x Gen. P. Thompson AudiAU. 
III. cliv. 154 It is maintained in opposition, that they lived 
like fighting-cocks. 

c. fig. That cock ioon't fight (vulgar) ; that will 
not do, not * go down’. 

sSSoTitACKFttAYPende/mislxvU, ‘Tell that to the marines. 
Major', replied the valet, ‘ that cock won’t fight with me'. 
1850 Kingsley Alt, Locke xxiv. (1874) 179, 1 tried to see 
the arms on the carriage, but there were none ; so that cock 
wouldn’t fight. 

3. The crowing of the cock in the early morning 
has led to the use of the expressions first, second, 
third cock, etc., to express points of time. 

[C1386 Chaucer Millers T. 501 Whan that the firste cok 
bath crowe. — Reeve's T. 313 Til that the thridde cok 
bigan to synge.] c 1440 Ipomydon 783 At the fryst cokke 
roose hee. 1525 Jestes^ Widenu Edith in Brand 5. v. Cock- 
crom, I shall not lye, till after the first cok. 1573 Tusser 
Hush. (1878) 166 [see the whole_ section]. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iii. iv. 121 This is the foule Flibbertigibbet ; hee begins 
at Curfew, and walkes at firste Cocke. — Macb. n. iii. 27 We 
were carowsing till the second Cock. 1632 Litkgow Trav, 
VII. 337 They sup’d, and were iouiall, and at the first Codee 
went foorth to the woode. 1842 Loncf. Sp. Stud. i. iv, Here 
we are, half-way to Alcala, between cocks and midnight. 

4. As an imitation of the cluck of the bird. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr, T. 457 Nothing tie list him 
thanne for to crow, But cried anon cok, cok, and up he 
sterte. 

6. A figure of the bird mounted on a spindle, as 
a vane to turn with the wind ; a weather-cock. 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. ii. 3 You Cataracts, and Hyrricano’s 
spout, Till you haue drench'd our Steeples, drown the 
Cockes. a i6m Cleveland Model New Ret. a What News 
at Babel now f bow stands the Cock { 

+ b. A toy of the shape of a cock or fowl. ^Obs. 
1626 Bacon Sylva (1651) g 173 Children have also little 
Things they call Cockes, which have Water in them; 
And when they blow, or whistle in them, they yeeld a 
TremNing Noise. Ib/d, (1677) 1 176 Boyling in a full Vessell 
giveth a bubbling sound, drawing somewhat near to the 
Cocks used by Children. 

II, Figuratively applied to men. 

6. One who arouses slumbeiers, a watchman of 
the night applied to ministers of religion. 

[1386 Chaucer Prol. 823 Amorwe whan day gan for 
to sprynge Vp roos cure boost and was oure aller cok.] 1614 
T. Adams Devil's Banquet 120 No noyse to waken the 
Sybarite^ unlesse the Cockes, the Ministers . . Few will 
beleeue Christs Cocke, thoiuh bee crowes to them that 
the day is broken. 1871 J. Larwood Bk, Clerical Anecd. 
162 In the ages of ignorance the clergy frequently called 
themselves the Cocks of the Almighty. 

7. Leader, head, chief man, ruling spirit; for- 
merly, also, victor : said also of things. Cock of 
the school : the leader in games, fighting, and the 
like. Cock of the walk : the chief person of a 
circle, cotqrie, etc. See Walk. 

15.^ N. Udall Erasrn, Apopk. 164 The contrarye [side 
to dice] to this . . was called venus, or Cous, and yt was 
cocke, the beste that might be cast. ^ 1581 Sidney Apol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Alexander and Darius, when theystrane 
who should he Cocke of thys worlds dung-hill. 1652 Shirley 
Brothers (N.), She may be cock o' twenty, nay, for aught 
1 know, ^e is innmortal. 1670 Moral State Eng, 118 
To be the Cock of all them with whom_ he converses. 1672 
Marvell Reh, Transp. i. 218 'Tis Sir Salomon’s Sword, 
Cock of as many men as it hath Been drawn against. 1695 
CctrsoFt Epigr, of Martial iit Hermes, Master of Fence, 
and Fencer too, The Cock and Terror of the Sword-men’s 
Crew. 1711 Addison ^eci. _Na 131 V 9 Sir Andrew is 
grown the Cock of the Club since he left us. 1729 Swirr 
Gremd Question, At cuffs I was always the cock of the 
school. <1x734 North Life Ld, Guilford (1808) I. 68 (D.) 
The post, as they call it, of cock of the circuit, 184a 
Thackeray Catherine viii. He was the cock of the school 
out of doors, and the very last boy in. 1855 Motley 
Dutch Rep. (1861) 1. 253 In the states assembly they were 
then the cocks of the walk. 1876 F. £. Trollope Charming 
Fellotu 1. vt. TO He bruised his way to the perilous glory of 
being cock of the school. 

+ b. Hence, perhaps, the phrase To cry cock; 

? to acknowledge (someone) as victor. Obs. 

15x3 Douglas Mneis xi. Frol. 120 Becum thow cowart, 
craudoun recryand. And by consent cry cok, thi deid is 
dycht. 

8. coUoq. One who lights with pluck and spirit. 
Hence a familiar term, of appreciation among the 
vulgar. 
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1630 Massinger Unnut. Comhai ii. i, He has drawn 
blood of him yet. Well done, old cock ! 168^ Bunyan 

Pilgr. Progr. 1 1. iia Hen. I would a fought as long as Breath 
had been in me. Greaihettrt. Well said, Father Honest 
..thou art a ^ck of the right kind. 1710 Brit. Apollo 
III. No. jr. 3/1 The Young Cock cry’d I will Not mradle 
nor make. 1735 Bailey Erasm. Collog. (1877) 378 (D.I, I 
am going to an old club of merry cocks ivetnsiissinnm 
Gallormn cotiiuieminut} to endeavour to patch up what I 
have lost. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 1 . 6 May, let. ii, 
The doctor being a shy cock. 1837 Dickens Pkkw. xliv, 

‘ Do you always smoke alter you goes to bed, old cock?' 
184a S. hovEK. Handy Aftdg iu, ‘Tliat’s right, my cock,' 
said he to Murtough. 

III. Of other birds, etc. 

9. The male of various other birds. See also 
attrib. uses in 21 , Cock-bibd, Cock-spabhow, etc. 

?r taa^in Rel. Ant. 1 . 168 Fesanthenne ant fesant cocke. 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C. XIV. 17a And whan be pocok caukede 
J>er-of ich tookkepe. How vn-corteisliche pe cok hus kynde 
forth strenede. c 1430 Liber Cocortmt 11862 136 Tho fesaunt 
kok, but not tho henne. c 147s Fiv. in Wr.-wulcker 762/26 
Hie jfiEctts, a telle cok. Hec filica, a telle hen. 1530 
Palsgr. 206/2 Cocke, a he byrde. 1576 Fleming Panoplie 
^P’ 35 ^ Pigeons bring foorth two egges, the first a cocke, 
the second a henne. 1870 Blaine Emyol. Rural Sports 
Ste Avoid killing a hen pheasant, except on . .the increase of 
the hen birds to such a degree as to out-number the cocks. 

b. In names of birds, as Black-cock, Gob-cock, 
Heath-cock, Moob-cook, Peacock, Woodcock, 
etc., q.v. 

c. Short for Woodcock. Often attrib. 

1330-169^1 [implied in Cockshoot]. 1741 Com^ Fam.-Piece 
II. i. 323 Seeking for Cocks or Snipes about Plashes. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports % 2658 It is distressing.. to 
witness the shifts that both cocks and snipes are put to. 
ibid. The sport-sman must not expect great success in cock 
shooting in a very severe frost. 

10. Cotk of Ind (F. coq d'Jtide) : a Turkey- 
cock. Cock if the mountain or wood : the Caper- 
cailye. Cock of the North : the Bbambliko, 

iS6a J. Heywood Praa. ^ Epigr, (1867) 23 His dronken 
red snout, 1 would haue made as oft chaunge from hew to 
hew, As dooth the cocks of Inde. 1649 Fuller yust 
Man’s Ptm. 29 A bird peculiar to Ireland, called the Cock 
of the Wood, remarkable for the fine flesh and foHie thereof 
1678 Ray Willughhy’s Ornith. 17a Capercaillie, Tetrao 
urigaltus. The cock of the mountain or wood. 2773 Forster 
Hudsods Bay Birds in Phil. Trans. LXII. 393 The great 
cock of the wood is as big as a turkey. 1807 Sm W, Bowles 
in Lett, iff Earl Malmesbury (1870) II. 34 To shoot any 
Cocks of the wood, .of which we hear snch famous accounts 
here. 1882 Pros. Berw, Nat Club IX. 504 The Bi ambling, 
or Cock of the North, wm rather a rare winter visitor, 

11 . £lue, harvest, salmon cock : local names of 
a salmon in one of its stages. 

*677 Johnson in Rails Corr. (1848) 127 A .salmon cock, 
which some call a half-fish, usually about twenty or twenty- 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. x86i Act 
24 d* 33 Viet. C. 109 § 4 Whether known by the names . . 
salmon, .grilse, botcher, blue cock, blue pole. Ibid. Pugg- 
peal, harvestcock, sea trout, .or by any other local name, 

IV. Technical applications. [The connexion 
of some of these with this word is doubtful.] 

12. A spout or short pipe serving as a channel 
for passing liquids through, and having an appli- 
ance for regulating or stopping the flow ; a tap. 

The origin of the name in this sense is not very clear ; the 
resemblance of some stop-cocks to a cock's head with its 
comb, readily suggests itself; but some of the earlier quo- 
tations seem to imply that the power of closing the ' cock ' 
was no essential feature, i, e. tiiatacoci was not necessarily 
a ff0ji-eac£, hut that the word simply meant a short spout for 
the emission of fluid; in others it appears to be=notzIe or 
mouthpiece. But in German, haliH has been used in the 
same sense for an equally long period, and an example of 
1303 in Grimm has ‘ wenn es (ein kind) einen ban ufgewint, 
so louft der wein aller aus '(if the child turns a cock, all the 
wine runs obtl, clearly referring to a stop-cock, 

X48X-90 Honuard Househ. Bks. (1844) 333 Item, to a 
founder for mendyng of the kok vnjd. X580 Baret Alv. 
C 718 A cock in a condit to let out water, papilla; vn 
petit bmii perse, gu'ou nut an bout de iutanx ties fowiames 
par les quels T earn sort. i«3 Rites 4- Mon. Ch. Durh. 
(1842) 70 The Laver of marble, having many litle cunditts 
or spouts of Brasse, with .vxiiij cockes of Brasse rownd 
about y t. 1596 H abington M eiam. A jax (1814) 7 To which 
pipe you must have a cock or washer to yield water with 
some pretty strength, 1607 Shaks. Timon ii. ii. 171, 1 haue 
retyr'd me to a wasterull cocke, And set mine eyes at flow. 
x6xx CoRVAT Crudities 29 Artificiall rocks most curiously 
contrived by the very quintessence of art with fine water 
spowting out of the cocks. i6ix Cotcr., Marmoimt, the 
cocke of a cesteme, orfountmne, made like a womans dug; 
any Anticke Image from whose teats water tri lleth. Catulle 
. , the cocke, or spout of a conduit, xfisx Quarles Arga- 
lus 4 P. (16781 64 Beneath, a rocky Cistern did retain The 
water, sliding through the cocks of Cane. 1654 Warren 
Unbelievers 28 Unlesse faith be the conduit-pipe, and cock 
to conveigh this water. 1635 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. 
§ 68 To turn two Cocks, that one Vessel of water being con- 
.sumed, another begins to . . re-fill. 1679 Plot Stajf^dsh. 
(1686) 337 The water being let through a Cock of above an 
inch bore into a little wheel of wood, made with Ladles to 
receive it, i68x Blount Giessogr. [see Cock-a-hoop, Ety- 
mol.] 1737 Bradley Fani. Diet. s. v. Distilling, The 
Vessel has a Channel, through which the Water incon- 
tinently runs Iw loosening the Cock. 1743 R, Maxwell 
Tratu. Agric. Scoil. 344 (Jam.) Let go that water by means 
of a spigget and fosset, or cock and pail, as we call it in 
Scotland. 1833 Act ^ 4- 4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 97 The .said 
commissioners may provide one or more fire engines and 
fire cocks or plug^. 

"b. To turn the cock : to open it, Tull cock : 
with the cock full open. 


1632 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif. viii. 97 Whereby we 
turne the cocke of this conduit, and so draw the water_ of 
life. 1728 Pope Dune. n. 170 Thus the small jett which 
hasty hands unlock Spirts in the gardner's eyes who turns 
the cock, sSi4 Pall Mall G. ig May xi/i To turn on all 
the taps full cock. 

e. with defining attributes prefixed, as ball-, 
feed-, four-way-, gage-, oil-, stop-, turn-, water- 
cock, etc. : see these words. 

13. In fire-arms, a part of the mechanism for 
discharging the piece, consisting of a lever capable 
of being raised and then brought down by the 
trigger; varying in shape and use with the succes- 
sive changes in the construction of firearms : 

a. in a matchlock, aleverfor holding the match and bring- 
ing it down on the powder in_ the touch-pan ; b. _ in a 
flintlock, a spring-lever for holding the flint and striking it 
down upon the steel ; c. in a percussion-lock, _ a spnng 
hammer which strikes the cap on the nipple, or, in centre- 
firing guns, causes the needle to explode the cartridge, 

So called from its original shape (Hildebrand); similarly 
hahu in German, haen, kaan in Du. from end of 16th c. 
((Connexion with It. cocca notch (of an arrow) appears to be 
unproved.) 

1366 Earl Bedford Murd. Rissh in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. dxxxvi. II. 213 One Patridee Balentine . . offered a 
dagge [pistol] agaynste her bellye with the cocke downe, 
1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 47 And if their peeces be 
Petronelfs, then if their stones should happen to breake, or 
not to stand right in their cockes, whereby^ they should 
faile to strike just . . or being of match, if their matches be 
not good and stiffe, and well set in their seipentines or 
cockes, they also shall faile in their discharging. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, 11. i. 33 Pistols cocke is vp, and flashing 
fire will follow. 16x3 Voy. Guiana in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 
HI. x86 Had their match in cock ready to discharge. x66o 
Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xiv. 89 The Cock falling 
with its wonted violence upon the Steel, struck out of it , . 
many, .parts of Fire. 1685 Lend. Gass, No. 2045/4 Left in 
an Hackney Coach on Tuesday 23d Instant, a pair of 
Pistols with each two Cocks and one Barril. 1711 Mil. 
A Sea Diet (ed. 4), The Cock half bent ; Is the usual stand- 
ing of it, when neither cock'd nor quite down. 1809 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Disp. IV. 437 With his firelock nearly 
at the position of the charge with his thumb upon the cock. 
1873 ' Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports 1. 1. xL 55 Never put the 
caps on before loading; the cock may slip, even with the 
best lock. 

b. At cock, at (on) full cock : with the cock 
drawn full back, or in the position in which 
pulling the trigger will cause it to act. At (g») 
half-cock : with the cock lifted off the nipple (or 
off the steel in' flintlocks) to the first catch, but 
not drawn up so that the trigger can act (cf. quot, 
I Jill inprec.). Also fig. [Here really a verbal 
so., from the verb.] 

1743 Desaguliers Nat Philos. 1 . 108 The gun being at 
Half-Cock, the Spring acts upon the Tumbler with more 
Advantage. 1837 Disraeli Corr.w. Sister at Nov. (x886) 75 
H. Liddell, .flushed with his Durham triumph, had been at 
half-cock all day. a 1845 Hooo Ghost xv. Off he went, 
Like fowling-piece at cock! x86x W. H. Russell in 
Times 29 July, Intone stack I saw muskets on full cock, on 
half-cock, and with hammers on the nipple. 1873 B. 
Stewart Cmseru. Force vi. 159 A rifle at full cock, with a 
delicate hair-trigger, is a very good instance. 

•)* 14. Part of a plough as formerly made. Obs. 
*S *3 Fitxherb. Hush, § 3 The partes of the plowe . . the 
ploughe-fote, the ploughe-eare or coke, the share, the cul- 
ture, and ploughe-mal. Ibid. I 4 And some men haue in 
stede of the plough-fote, a piece of yron set vpryghte in the 
farther ende of the plougbe-beame, and they calle it a coke, 
made with .ii. or ihre nyckes.and that serueth for depenes. 
1790 W, Marshall Midi. Comit Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cock, a 
secies of draft-iron of a plow. See Clevvy. iBtg Ree.s 
Cycl. S.V. Plough, There is also a cock or a sort oferank, 
fixed by a screw and nut, so as to keep the share in its proper 
situation when the plough is drawn backwards. 

15 . The pointer, ueedle, or tongue of a balance. 
x6ii CoTGR., Brayeite.. the tryall, tongue, or cocke, of a 

Ballance. X708-X5 Kersey, Cock, the Needle of a Ballance. 
X833 J, Holland Masatf. Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 295 
The cock, or pointer, which makes a right angle with the 
beam, will .stand upright when the weighing is accurate. 

b. The style or gnomon of a sundial. 

1613 R, C. Table Alph. (ed. 3I, Guonun, the stile, or cock 
of a diall. 1636 Ducard Gate Lot, Uni. | 463. 133 Sun- 
dials, when the shadow of the Cock by passing over the 
lines of the hours . . show the stay of the time riiding by. 
X708 J. Smith Horcl. Disguis. 30 A large Dial made with 
a double Cock, that is with two Cocks of the same size 
fixed together. 1823 G. Crabb Tecknol.Dict s. v. Compass, 
By turning the dial about, the cock or style stands directly 
over the needle. 

16. Clock-making, An overhanging bracket at- 
tached to the plate of a watch or clock to sup- 
port the outer end of the pivot of a wheel or 
pendulum ; as the balaiue-cock of a watch. So 
F. cogt, Ger. haltn. 

1678 Loud. Gas, No. 1286/4 A round small Silver Watch 
..with a steel Chain .. a brass Cock, an endless Screw, 
1696 Derham Artif. ClocJem, 4 The wrought piece which 
covers the Ballance, and In which the upper Pevet of the 
Ballance plays, is the Cock. 1798 Trans, Soc. Arts XVI. 
307 The cock screwed to the potance plate. 18^ F. Britten 
W 9tch Clocknt. 20 In the centre of cock jewm. Ibid. ii(5 
The to^ivotof the fourth wheel pinion is carried on a cock. 

17. The bush of a block or sheave, in which the 
pin revolves. Also Coae. 

. Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. v. 19 Shiners . , is a 
little Wheele fixed in the middest with a Cocke or Pin. 1678 
Phillips, Cocks (in Navigation), little square Rings of Brass 
with a hole in them put into the middle of some of the 


greatest wooden Shears [?ni^r. for Sheaves! to keep them 
from Splitting by the pin of the block whereon they turn. 
17M E. Buys Diet Terms Art s. v. Cocks, (on Ship-board). 

18. The mark at which curlers aim. 

1787 Burns Tam Samson's Elegy iv, When to the lochs 
the curlers flock- . Wha will they .station at the cock ? Tam 
Samson’s dead ! *8x3 Scott Guy M. xxxii, ‘ About the folk 
that was playing at the curling, and about auld Jock Steven- 
son that was at the cock.’ 

19. slang. Short for cock-and-bull story : A fic- 
titious narrative, a canard, 

1831 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 214 Getting rid of what 
are technically termed ‘ cocks which, in polite language, 
means accounts of fabulous duels, etc. i860 Sala Bodding- 
ton Peerage (.Hoppe), News of the apocryphal nature known 
as ‘cocks . 

20. = Penis ; Ger. hahn, hahnehen. 

1730-36 in Bailey {Folio). 1737 tr. Rabelais 1 . 183 ng/r. 
[So in ed. 1807 (Longmans, etc.) 1 . 169, and ed. 1849 (Bohn) 
1 - X3S.] (The current name among the people, '{mi, pudoris 
causa, not admissible in polite speech or literature; in 
scientific language the Latin is used. In origin perhaps 
intimately connected with sense 12.) 

V. Attrib. and Comb. 

21. attrib. In sense of ‘ male ’ : a. of birds. 

* 5 SS Eden Decades W. Ind. r. i. (Arb.) 67 Cocke chikyns. 

1377 B. Googe HereshacKs Husb. iv. (1586) 139 b. If you 
woulde have all Cocke Chickins, you must choose such 
Egges as be longest and sharpest. i6a6 Bacon Syloa (1677) 
§ 239 Cock-birds, among Singing-birds, are ever the better 
singers. 1760 Edwards Acc. Bird in Phil. Trans. LI. 836 
Produced from a turkey-hen and a cock-pheasant. 18^2 
Penny Cycl. XXIII. 144/x Each cock-bird [ostrich] will 
have its fair share of incubation. 1888 Pall Mali G. i Feb. 
4/2 A sympathetic ‘ cock fowl ’ singing as best he can. 

b. more generally. 

1632 Brome Northern Lass i. v, Are you the Cock-bawd 
to the Hen was here? 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso i. i, To see 
a cock-lobster dissected, c 1690 B. E. Did. Cant Crew, 
Cock-oyster, the Male. Ibid,, Cock-pimp, a supposed 
Husband to a Bawd. 1863 J. (I. Bertram Harvest of Sea 
xiii. (1873) 266 White there ai-e the cock and ben lobster, I 
never saw any difference in the sex of the shrimps. 

22. attrib. Chief, leading; ‘crack’; often with 
the notion of swaggering, assuming the highest 
place. 

1628 Ford Lover's Melanch. v. i, Oh, thou cock-vermin of 
iniquity 1 1672 Marvell Rek. Transp. i. 64 The Cock- 
Divine and the Cock-Wit of the Family. xfiSy Shadwell 
yuvenal Ded. Aiij b, 1 will not say as a Cock Translator 
does of Lucretius. 1690 Crowns Eng. Frier i. i. 4 The 
cock-drinker, cock-fighter, and cock-wencher 0’ Christen- 
dom. 1693 Tate in Drydm’s Juvenal (1697) 28 A Cock- 
Zealot of this preaching crew. 1826 Cobbett Rur, Rides 
(1885) II. 260 A big white house, occupied by one Goodlad, 
who was a cock justice of the peace. 1863 Pall Mall G. 
II July 3/2 The cock attorney of the place. 

D. Highest in position, most prominent, chief. 

1651 Cartwright Cert Relig. 1 . 15 Hudled up together 
in a rick with one cock-sheave above the rest. See Cock- 
feather, and Cock-mate. 

23. Comb., as cock-bag, -feeder, -feeding, -house, 
-main, -pen, -shears, -walk ; cock-rumped, -trodden, 
ppl. adjs. ; oock-and-hen-paddle (bce Cock- 
paddle); oock-brass = Cook-metal; cook-bread, 
specially prepared food for fighting-cocks ; *j* cock’s- 
egg (see qnots., and cf. Cookatbioe) ; t cock- 
glade = Cook-shoot ; t cook-head (see quot. and 
Cock’s-head) ; oock-mass, mass at cock-crowing ; 
cook-money= Cook-penny ; cook-pace, a strut- 
ting step like that of a cock ; oock-peokpd a. (said 
of a wife, after hen-pecked) ; cock-setter, one who 
sets the cocks in a cock-fight; '[cook-stele, a 
stick to throw at a cock at Shrovetide (see Cock- 
theowino) ; + cock-thrashing (cf. sense 2 ) ; cock- 
watch (see quot. and 16 ). 

x6xx Markham Country Content, i. xix. (1668) 87 Stow 
your Cock in a *Cock-bag, 1834-43 Southey Doctor clxiv. 
(D.), You feed us with *cock-breim and arm us with steel 
spurs. 1626 Raleigh's Ghost in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) HI. 
331 Every minute he produced new and unnatural *Cocks- 
eggs. .hatched them from the devilishness of his policy, and 
brought forth serpents to poison all Europe, a 1823 Forbv 
Voc, E, Anglia, Cock’s-egg, an abortive egg, without a 
yolk. 1883 Miss Burns Shropsh. Folklore 229 nie small 
yolkless eggs which hens sometimes lay are called [in Shrop- 
shire] cock’s eggs. .They are very unlucky, and must never 
he brought into a house. 1834 Sport, Mag. Nov., The 
most celebrated ’’cock-feeder England ever produced. X870 
Blaine EtuycIRur. Sport s% 4001 ’‘Cock feeding and train- 
ing are words of Synonymous import. t870 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Wd. -bk.,*Cockhead, the top part of the spindle which 
carries the upper mill-stone in a flour-mill. 1616 Suufl. 
& Markh. Country Fann 670 The ’‘cocke-bouse where hee 
shall keepe his fighting cockes and hennes. 1677 W. Hub- 
bard AfurmriuR II. 71 While himself searching about farther 
found three Guns hid in a Cox-hou.se. 1793 Southey Z-g//. 
fr. Spain (1799) 79 At midnight they all went to ’’Cock-mass. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott ii. xiv. 478 Eastern’s E’en 
when the Master received from the boys a small contribu- 
tion under the name of ’'Cock-Money. 1569 J. Sanford tr. 
Agrippa'sVoH, Aries 72 b, For who is thatwniche seethe a 
man go_ with a *'cocke pase. 1733 Ess, Celibacy Male 
usurpation, or being ’'cock-peckM, depends for the most 
part on the want of good nature, and a little submission in 
the female. 1875 New Quarterly Mag. July 501 The re- 
fuge of cockpecked woman. z6xi Markham Country Con- 
tervt. I. xix. (x668) 86 Of the ’’Cock-Pen. This pro should 
be made of very close boards, 1712 Land. Gaz. No. S037AS 
Lost , . a Bay brown Gelding , , a little ’’Cock-rumpt. 1828 
Mrs. Bray Protestant yin. (1884I 73 Not a bear-wsM, nor 
a ’'cock-setter, nor a sticker of bills . . but will give thee a 
character. 1611 Markham Country Content i. xix, (x668) 90 


COCK. 


COCK. 


With a pair of fine *cock shears you shall cut all his main 

Singer) 187, I am 

called childhood ; in play is all mymynde, To cast acoyte, 
a *cockstele, and a ball. 1SS3- A fuw. to Paisomd Bk. 
Wks. 1120/1 Whansoeuer hys new shng^ and hys new stone 
. .come onM into my handes, I shall tume his slynge into a 
col«twel. stele], and hys stone into a fether. n^ooProcleptt, 
u” Ti j Mem. (1868) 571 The games called ‘ fote- 

balle and * cokthresshyng . 15^ Fleming Pirv. Georg. 
III. 46 note. Hens prooue with eg sometimes, though they be 
not *cocktrodden. 1450 Bk. Hawking m. ReLAut. I. 305 
T^ke a *cokke torde soden in vinegre. 1879 I. Hekmiann 
Horology in Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 364,4 In the three 
quarter plate or •'cock watches (that is a watch . . having a 
separate cock for each wheel); 


Cocfc Ctpk), sd.^ Also 5 00k, g ~6 cocke. [First 
known in 15 th. c. Agrees in form and sense with 
dial. Ger. ^oe^e masc. heap of hay, also of dung; 
Norw. ^ok m. heap in general, ej^, of dung, but 
also still more generally ‘ lump ’ : cf. ON. jioMr 
lump (snse-Mkkr snow-ball), Sw. koka fem. clod, 
clot. It is uncertain whether the narrower or the 
wider sense is the primitive: see Grimm s.v. 
(Connexion with the stem of Ger. kug-et, Du. 
kog-el ‘ ball has been suggested.) 

du Patois Normand, departem. de 
I Eure it is said, haycocks are generally called vil- 
loties-, but about Berville (a little south of Rouenl a villotie 
of the smallest size, in which the hay is put up the first day, 
IS called «Me cogue, from its resemblance to the rounded 
shape of an egg-shell [cogue). This may be the same word : 
the derivation offered isi of couisfii que5tionable.J 
A conical heap of produce or material. 

a. ofhay (rarely com) in the field. Cf. Hat-cock. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvii. Ixxii. (1495) 646 Heye is 
. - gadered and made of hepes in to cockes. *470 Harding 
Ch/vn. clxxiii. ii. 6 [He] laye there with great power . , 
among the hay cockes bushed. 1483 Caih. AngL 71 A Cofc 
of hay or of come. 1577 B. Googe HereshacMs Htisi. 1. 
(1580) 45 b, When it [grass] is dryed, we lay it in wind rowes 
and then make it up in Cockes, and after that in Moowes. 
*670 Blount Atic, Tenures 131 To find one Man to make 
Cocks or Ricks of Hay. 1718 Gay in Po^ds Lett. 9 Aug., 
A cock of barley in our next field has been consumed to 
ashes, c 1750 W. Etus in Old C. .f- Parm. IVds. (E, D. S.) 
h. V. Hay-making, The same day . . it may be . . put into 
grass-cocks. The second day we . . put it into bastard-cocks, 
that are as big again as grass-cocks. The third day . . we 
cock it up into heaps. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 220 
Lying on the cocks of new-mown hay. 188a F. P. Verney 
in Cotiietit^. Rev. XLII. 065 The corn was put up tem- 
porarily in little round cocks of about fifty sheaves. 

b. of dung, wood, turf, etc. 

*S 7 o Levins Manip 158/10 A cocke of dung, cellis. 1603 
Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. II. 167 Stacks or large 
Cocks of the mouldiest Dung, to raise Mushrooms on. 1743 
Lend. .4 Country Brew. iii. (ed. 2) 175 Oak. .they lay up in 
great Piles or Cocks to dry. x88x Tmes 14 Jan. 6/6 The 
burning of what was called in Ireland 'a cock of turf 


t Cockj Obs. Also 5 ook, 6 ookke, 6-8 
cocke. [The compound cokbote varied in 15th c. 
with cogbote ; and cokke, cocke itself agreed with one 
sense of Cog ; it is thus probable that the Eng. co^e, 
cocke, represented the Fr. variants cogue, coque'. 
see Cog sb.'^ There was, however, more differen- 
tiation of the two forms in English than in French, 
for we have no trace of cock applied to the large 
vessels, Cog sense i ; rather has cock always cor- 
responded in sense to the Fr. diminutive coquet. 

The Vocab. della Crusca has It. cocca ' a kind of ship, no 
longer in use, which had the prow and the poop much 
raised, with a single mast, and a square sail dim. coc- 
clietta. Of the similar Celtic wor^, Thurneysen says Ir. & 
Gaelic coca boat is the Romanic word | Welsh ewch is 
manifestly an old borrowed word ; Cornish coc, pL cucu, 
‘boat’ is the Rom. -Eng. cock, and Breton kokei, koked\s 
the OFr. dim. cogiiet.] 

A small ship^s boat. Now always Cock-boat. 

1430-63 [in comb, in Cockboat, Cockswain]. 1509 Will 
ofBurgeys (Somerset Ho,), To Cristofer . . a cokke to rowe 
yn. 1338 W. Tourson in Hakluyt (1589I 123 I tooke our 
cocke and the Tygers skiffe, and went to the Island. 1569 
Stocker Diodorus Sic. iii. xi. 122 Then the Tounssmen 
fraughte their cockes with drie wood and such like stuflfe, 
and . . cast fire into the shippes. 1605^ Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 
19 Yond tall Anchoring Barlce, Diminish’d to her Cocke : 
her Cocke, a Buoy. 1631 Chettlb Hqffnutn (N.), I caused 
my lord to leap into the cock. [1774 E. Jacob Faversham 
So No tenant shall have above one Cocke to dredge and use 
in the river.] ^ 

t Cock, sb.^ Obs. rare. [In OE. sat coccas ' sea- 
cocks ’ (cf. F. coque marine), cocc, perh. ad. L. 
*cocca by-form of concha ; in ME. a. F. coque shell, 
of same origin : cf. Cooklk Cockle, sbell-fisb. 

c 1000 /Elfric Collog. in Wr.-Wiilcker 94 M itscula, muslan, 
iorniculi, pinewinclan, NepticealH sxcxKcas,platesia, fage. 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C, X. 93 [A] ferthyng-worth of muscles 
..qper so fele Cockes [so 3 MSS,; v.r. cokkys, cokeles]. 
160X R, Lovell Hist. Animals 180 Cocks, and Cokte . . 
being of so hot a nature that they tty above the water like 
an arrow, in the summer nights. 
tCock, sbJ^ Obs, rare~\ [f. Cook 1 : perh. 
at cocke is the northern infinitive, but cf. the 
Latin.] War, strife. 

a 1300 E, E, Psalter cxliii. i Blessid Layerd mi God, J>at 
leres right Mi hende at cocke [L. adpreelium), mi fingres 
at fight. 

Cock (kpk), sb.fi [f. Cook ».i 3-5.] 

1 . A pronoluiced upward turn ; an upward bend 
(of the nose, etc.) ; a significant turn (of the eye). 
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soz^SemT St. Ronan’s iii. They were collected ‘viis et 
modis said the Man of Law . , with a knowing cock of his 
ey.e to his next neighbour. X843 Fraseds Mag. XXVIll. 
gantty?i(Mk*d^^ *** pretty cock, and haa grown ele- 

2 . A way of cocking a hat on the head. 

X7X7 Bullock Worn, a Riddle 11. 21, 1 have an inimitable 
CTCk with my hat that adds a vivacity to my looks. 1840 
I HACKERAY Catherine ix, A fierce cock to his hat, and a 
shabby genteel air. 

3 . An upward turn given to the brim of a hat ; 
a mode of so tunung it up ; concr. the turned-up 
part of the brim. 

171X ^EELE^tfcf, No. 104 va He. .wore in a smart Cock, 
a little BeavM hat edged with Silver, xyxa Budcell ibid. 
No. 319 f 5 ^e Variety of Cocks into which he moulded 
Cavallier Mem. i. 80 Putting . . a Tuft of 
white Ribands in the Cocks of their Hats. 1783 Boswell 
Pony Hebrides 9 Oct. 1773 The wind being high, he let 
down the cocks of his hat. xSxa Bewick Mem. 44 He had 
. . the cocks of his hat shot through and through, 
i* 4 . * A kind of cap, or head-dress ’ (Jamieson) : 
cf. Cock-dp. Sc. Obs. 

1768 Ross Poems 137 (Jam.) And we maun hae pearlins, 
and mahbies, and coiiks. 


Cock, sbS [f. CJocK 0.2] A cocked position of 
the hammer of a pistol or gun : see Cock sb ^^ 13. 
tCock, jA8 Obs. or arch. Perversion of the word 
God (an intermediate form being geek), useii in 
oaths and forcible exclamations, as by cock. Cock 
AND Pie ; but generally in the possessive, as cocl^s 
body, bones, heart, nouns, pain, passion, soul, etc. 

c xg^ Chaucer Manciptds Prol. 9 See how for Cokkes 
bones [». r. kokes hones, goddes bones] As he wol falle 
fro his hors atones. £-1460 Towneley Myst. 150 By Cokes 
dere bonys I mak you go wj-ghtly. C146S E. E. Misc. 
{Warton Club) 44 By cokkus soule. There is an haare 
in my haye. 133a Palscr. 739/1 Stryke for cockes 
body, c XS30 Hickscomet in Hazl. Dodstey I. 188 Cock’s 
death, whom have we here? 1533 Lyndesay Saiyre 2841 
War I ane Xing, sir, be colts passioun 1 I sould gar make 
ane proclamatioun, <1x333 Udall Royster D. 1. ii. (Arb.) 
18 By cocke, thou sayest truthe. 1367 Trial Treas. in Hazl. 
Dodsley III. 297 Ah ! Cock's precious sides, what fortune 
IS this I x6x3-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv. Then swore 
by Cocke and other dun^-hill oathes. 1633 B. Jonson Tale 
Tub ni. ii. Cock's bodikins J we must not lose John Clay. 
X676 D'Urfey Mad. Fickle 1. L {1677) 3 What Mr. Harry ! 
By Coxbodikins I did not know you. 1719 — Pills III, 
14 By Cock, quoth he. Say you so. i8a8 Scott F. M. 
Perth via, Coefcsbody, make that manifest to me. x8sx 
Longf. Gold. Leg. ml Haiiu. viii, Come, Aleph, Beth; 
dost thou forget? Cock’s soul ! thou’dst rather play I 
[Cock, sb.^ 

Johnson (copied in later Diets.) has the sense ' The notch 
of an arrow’, which he probably found in Ainsworth's The- 
•sanrus (1746—) ‘ The cock of an arrow, Sagittae crena '. No 
evidence has_ been found for such a sense : it appears to be 
an etymological figment founded on Skinner's conjecture 
that ‘ cock of a gun ' (Cock rA.i 13) was a terra originally 
proper to Archery, and identical with It. cocca ‘ the nocke 
of an arrow ’ (Florio).] 


Cock (hpk), Formerly also cokke. [Here 
are included a number of separate uses, which 
appear all to be derived, in one way or another, 
from the name of the fowl. Even this derivation, 
however, is somewhat doubtful for the earliest sense, 
which has been conjecturally compared with Irish 
cog-aim ‘I war, I make war’, stem in Olr. cor-.] 

I. f 1 . inir. To contend, fight, wrangle, quar- 
rel. Also in 16th c. to Cock it. Obs. 

esago (see Cocking vbl. sb.l a xzys Prao. Alfred 668 in 
O. E. Misc. 138 pe luttele mon . . wole grennen, cocken, 
and chiden. c 1300 PoL Songs (1839) 133 To cocke with knyf 
nast thounone nede. Alexander Framorne to 

Jje mirke nqt maynly J»a cocken. a 1377 Sir T. Smith Orat. 
lii, App. to Life (L.t, And if they be both disposed to cock 
it throughly, yet when they both be made bankrupts, then 
they must needs conclude a peace. z6oo Abf. Abbot Exf, 
Jonah 6tb He v/ho should have been mild to men, is now 
cocking with God. 


II. f 2 . To play the ‘ cock’, behave boastfully 
or defiantly ; to swagger, strut ; to brag, crow aver. 

X373 Abp. Parker Corr. 246 Our circumspections so vari- 
able. .maketh cowards thus to cock over us. XS56 J. Hey- 
wooo Spider ^ P. xlifi. 17 The spider and fly, that erst 
there bragde and cockt. X650 Arnway Alarmn (i66x) x6i 
(L.) Belshazzar was found, .cocking up against God. x68a 
SouTHERNE Loyoi Brother Y. i, i’ll strut, and cock, and 
talk as big, as wind and froth can make me. xyia Steele 
Sped. No. 422 r 2 A young Officer, who gave Symptoms of 
cocking upon the Company. 17x3 Guardian (1756) II. No. 
X08. 103 Every one cocks and struts upon it, and pretends 
to overlook us. 


III. To stick or turn up. 

8. irons. To set up assertively or obtrusively; 
to turn up in an assertive, pretentious, jaunty, saucy, 
or defiant way ; to slide stiffly up or out. [app. 
with reference to the posture of a cock’s neck in 
crowing, or that of his crest or his tail.] 

To cock the ears ; to prick up the ears in attention, 
interest, etc., said of horses, dogs, and humorously 
of persons. To cock the nose\ to turn it up in 
contempt or indifference. To cock the eye: to 
turn the eye with a knowing look ; to give a wink. 

c x6oo Day Begg. Bednell Gr. il ii. in Bullen O. PI. (x88x) 
39 Your bought Gentility that sits on thee Like Peacock’s 
leathers coePt upon a Raven. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 
'I. 161 [She] spreads and cocks her. tail. 27x2 Addison 


I ® Latin Poets, when they talk of a 

Man’s cocking his Nose, or playing the Rhinoceros. 1720 
Gay Pastorals (J.), OurLightfoot barks, and cocks his ears. 
1731 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. ii. 15 To use the vulgar 
phrase, he cocked his eye at him. 1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar 
Pongue, Cock your eye,^vA one eye. ig^'Bvv.vs Elegy Hen- 
derson iii. Ye hills. .That proudly cock your cresting cairns ! 
1804 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. Ld. Mayor Wks. x8x2 V. 
204 He co^ his nose upon disgrace. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxvii. The wise.st Captain that ever cocked the sweet 
gale ibog-myrtle) in his bonnet. 1836 Marryat Japhet iv, 
Timothy put on his hat, cocked his eye at me, and left 
us alone. 1863 Kingsley Water-bab. iii. He cocked up 
his head, and he cocked up his wings, and he cocked up his 
tail. 1879 Punch 10 blay 213 Cocked my laughing eye, and 
shot a glance at her out of it. 

b. intr. To Stand, or stick conspicuously up. 
1629 Gaule Holy Madnesse gt His Beuer cocks. 1630 
R. Stapylton Stradals L ow C, rVarressii. 79 The Spanish 
Souldiers. .would. -put their Helmets upon faggot-sticks, 
so as they might be seen but to cock above the Workes. 
X697 Land. Gas. tHo. 3319/4 She carries her Tail cocking. 
X787 Best Angling ted. 2) 168 Floats . . must be so poised 
..as to make them cock, that is, stand perpendicular in 
the water. 1837 Livingstone Trew. xxviii. 569 The little 
saucy-looking heads cocking up between the old one’s 
ears. 

4 . I'o cock the hat : ‘ to set up the hat with an 
air of petulance and pertness ’ (J.) ; ‘ a common 
mode of vulgar salutation ’ (Halliwell). Now, 
to stick the hat jauntily on one side of the head. 
1631 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 148 He went up and down London 
I Streets with his Hat cockt, his teeth gnashing, his eyes 
fixed. 1691 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 204 Behaving 
themselves indecently as her majestie past by, looking her 
in the face and cocking their hats. 171a Judison Sped. 
No. 403 r 5 , 1 saw an alerte young fellow that cocked his hat 
upon a friend of his who entered. 1729 Swift GreatdQuestidn 
debated 105 The Captain, to show he is proud of the favour, 
Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beaver ; (His 
beaver is cock'd ; pray, Madam, mark that, For a esmtain 
of horse never takes off his hat). 1840 Dickens Bam. 
Rudge lix, Said Dennis, cocking his hat for the convenience 
of scratching his head. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxi, 
The mother thought Muiphy would he a good specnlation 
for the^daughter to cock her cap at. 183a R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp, Tourv. igA fancy forage cap, coedeed jauntily 
over a profusion of well-waxed curls. 

6. To turn up the brim of (a hat), esp. as a 
fashion of wealing it ; cf. Cocked hat. 

1663 Petys Diary 13 July, Mrs. Stewart in this dresse, 
with her hat cocked and a red plume. 1663 Boyle Occas, 
Rejl. iv. xix. (1673) 279 He took up with his Hat, which by 
Cocking the Brims he turn’d into a kind of Cup, such a 
proportion of Water that he quench'd his 'Thirst with it. 
X766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xii. Cocking his hat with pins. 
* 8*4 D’Israeli Cur, Lit., Lit. Fashions, The. same caprice 
that cuts our coats and cocks our hats. 1858 Hawthorne 
^ It. Jmls, I. 81 Wolsey’s hat . . apparently was never 
cocked, as the fashion now is. • 
b. inir, and absol, 

1672 Wycherley Love in IVood n. iv, Say your hat did 
not cock handsomely. 1699 Garth Dtspens, i. (1730) 147 
So spruce he moves, so gracefully he cows ; Ihe hollow’d 
Rose declares him Orthodox. 

IV. 6. intr. * To train or use fighting cocks ’ 
(J*)' 1346-1886 [see Cocking vbl, sb. ej. 

7 . To shoot wood-coidjs. 

1696-X870 [see Cocking vbl, sb. 3]. 

Cock, [f. Cock jJ.i 13.] 

+ 1 . To place (a match) in the cock of an old 
matchlock gun. Also Jig. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theqr, JVarres ii. i, 17 To cocke his burning 
match. Ibid. iii. i. 41 Hauing . . made themselues ready, 
and cocked their matches. 1643 Roxb. Ballads Yl. 282 
Cock your match, prim[e] your pan, let piercing bullets fly 1 
_i6rf Petition Eastern Assoc. 21 Hot disputes already 
lighted, and cock'd between the two Kingdoms. 

2 . To put (a loaded fire-arm) in readiness for 
firing by raising the cock or hammer; to draw 
(the cock) back. To full cock, half cock : cf. Cock 
sb.f 13 b. Also absol. 

1649 Milton Eikon. 23 Pistols cockt and menac'd in the 
hands of about 300 Ruffians, 1660 Boyle New Exp, Phys. 
Mech. xiv. 88 We took a Pistol . .and. .prim’d it with. .Gun- 
powder . . then cocking it, etc. X719 De Foe Crusoe (1S40) I. 
xvi. 280 He sees me cock and present. x8ia Byron Waltz 
ii, A modern hero . . Cock’d— fired — and miss’d his man. 
1847 Infant^ Man, (1854)1x1 Cock the rifle. ^ 1875 ‘ Stone- 
henge Brit. Sports i. i. xi. 44 A gun . . whicli opens and 
full-cocks with a most convenient lever under the trigger- 
guard. 

Cock, Carp. [A technical word of most 
uncertain form, occurring also as cauk, canlk, 
calk, and recently cog, and prob. the same as 
CoAK. If the historical form is (as in quot. 1663) 
cock, *cok, it may represent a North Fr. *cok-er, 
*coqu-er=i¥. ccc/ier to notch, fit with a notch or 
notches, f. coche, Pr. coca, It. cocca notch, ‘ a dent 
cut in any thing ’. Of this, coak, cauk might be 
phonetic variants, spelt caulk, calk, by association 
with better known words. See also Cog r^, 3 ] 

1 . trans. To let the end of (a beam) into a wall- 
plate, or other supporting timber, by cutting the 
bearing end into steppings or a dove-tail, to fit 
into corresponding notches cut in the plate or sup- 
porting timber. Hence Cocking vbl. sb. 

X663GERBIER Counsel 43 To see the Carpenters cock the 
miun Beams into the Lentals, to hold the wall the better. 
1703 T. N, City f C. Pitreh. 30 The Beam is cauked down 
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COCKAIGHTE. 


[A^hich is the same as Dove-tailing a Cross]. 1819 Nichol- 
son Arch. Diet. 1 . 262 Cocking,, securing beams to wall- 
plates by notching each beam.. on the under edge, .and 
cutting reverse notches out of the_ top of the wall-plate. 
1823 — Pract. Builder 129, Cocking or Cogging. 1878 
Gwilt Enc^cL Arckit. Gloss., Caulking or Cocking-, the 
mode of fixing the tie-beams of a roof or the binding joists 
of a floor down to the wall-plates. 

2 . To secure a piece of timber having a project- 
ing tenon across another having a corresponding 
notch or mortice; to secure crossing beams 
any device of the nature or effect of mortice and 
tenon. 

1854 in Arch. Sec. Did , Caulking, Calking, Cocking, 
Cogging, or Corking. 1874 Knight Did, Meek,, Cocking . . 
Mortising. 

3 . See CoAK v. 

Cock, v.^ Also 4 coke. [f. Cock r/i.2] tram. 
(and absol.) To put up (hay, etc.) in cocks. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. VI. 13 Canstow. .coke [w. r. coken] 
for my cokeis [v.r. cokares, cokerus] ojier to t>e cart picchef 
Ibid. xxit. 238 And sonunehe tauhte to tulye, to theche and 
to coke. K73 Tusser Husb. (1878) 118 Take heede to the 
weather, the wind wd the side. If danger approcheth, 
then ‘ Cock apace’ crie. x6m Altkor^ MS. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons Introd. 57 To Gardner land 10 others) 4 daies 
moying and one daie cocking brakes. 1679 Plot Staf~ 
fordsh, (1686) 353 They bind and cock it [barley] as they 
doe Wheat and Kye. 1767 A- Young Fanner's Lett. 
People 214. 1834 Brit. Hush. I. 49s It does not rsike the 
grass into rows, nor cock it. 

b. dial. cf. Cooker j3.3 

x88a Lancashire Glass. (E. D. S.\ Quack, Quake, to go a- 
shearing or harvesting from home. 

Hence Cocked ppl. a. , Cocking vbl. sh. taiAppl. a. 
1S79 Spenser .SA^A. Cal. Nov. 12 Or summer shade vnder 
the cocked haye. 1639 Hammond On Ps.^ Wks. 1684 IV. 
lao The toyle of the harvest, in reaping, binding, cocking. 
1807 R. W, Dickon Preset. Agric. II. 455 Grass should . . 
be protected against rain and dew by cocking. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. I. 582/2 A cocking-machine gathers hay from 
the swath or windrow and puts it in cock. 
fCock, o.fi Ohs. [Evidently related in deriva- 
tion to the synonymous Cookeb w.i, and Cockle ».3 
So far as the form goes, it might be the primitive of 
which these are diminutive and iterative deriva- 
tives ; but being known in only one writer, it may be 
shortened from cocker.^ tram. To cocker, pamper, 
indulge. Hence Cocking vhl. sh. and ppl. a. 

W 3 '^ssER /fwsd. (1878) 1S3 Some cockneies with cocking 
are made vene fooles, Fit neither for prentise, for plough, 
nor for schools. Ibid. 186 Yet cocking Mams, and shifting 
Dads from schooles, Make pregnant wits to prooue vi? 
learned fooles. Ibid, 214 Where cocking Dads make sawsie 
lads, In youth so rage, to beg in age. 

Cook, Erroneous or dial, form of Calk 
(in Cumbrld. dial, coke, coalt) =to rough-shoe. 

Trollope Framley P. (x86al 100 Cautious men. . had 
their horses shoes cocked. 

Cook-arbo*n^. [Corruption of Welsh cock 
a, bon ddti (kpx R bpn ®«) lit. ‘red with black 
trunk or stem (poti^ ’ ; various corruptions of the 
Welsh spelling are foimd in Angling books.] 
Name of an artificial fiy used by anglers. 

*8sa Meauderatgs of Mem. I. 65 IVho can trim a cock- 
abundy, turn a rod with him ? 185$ Kingsley Let. in Pref. 
Mem. Ait. LKke ii88x) 54 A couple of dozen of good flies, 
yiZi co^ a bondhuesy etc* x86x Hughes Tow Bfwvn at 
some cock-a-bondies across the table. 
X007 -v®** Mall G* 20 June 3/1 , 1 put on a fly which . . does 
not exist— to wit, a fair-sized coch-y-bondhu. 

Cockade (kpk^i-d). Also 8 cookard, [A cor- 
ruption of cockard, a. F. cocarde, in i6th c. coquarde, 
deriv. of coq cock; according to Littr^, so called 
from the cock’s comb. But the first appearance 
of the word is in Rabelais, in the phrase bonnet 
la co^rde, explained by Cotgrave (i6ii) as ‘a 
Spanish cap, or fashion of bonnet vsed by the 
most substantial! men of yore . . also, any bonnet, 
OT cap, wome proudly, or peartly on th’ one side’. 
Here coquarde appears to be the fem. of coquard 
adj. ‘ foolishly proud, saucy, malapert’, as sb. ‘a 
malapert coxcomb ’ (Cotgr.).] 

A ribbon, knot of ribbons, rosette, or the like, 
worn in the hat as a badge of office or paity, or as 
part of a livery dress. 

The cockade worn in the hat by coachmen and livery ser- 
vante of petsons serving under the Crown, is a rosette of 
blade leather, originally the distinctive badge of the House 
of Hanover, as the White Cockade was of the House of 
btuart and ite adherents. 

//, Capra vens, 

; Tatler No. 44 

'Hours a/lir Epl,“Trthe'^Wrhat cSkarl 

of the pit. Wkxtehall Evming^ Post No. 405 The 

Crew . . with ^ckades of Blue and Bed Ribbons in their 
Hats. 1750-75 in Herd) The White Cockade, 

ta en the field wi his white cockade. 179. A. Young 
f I Questioned for not having a cockade 

of the Uers etat. 1818 Pari Deb. 644 Mr. Lockhart . .had 
KMwn 30,000 cockadM given away at an election, and this 
signal of oartv wae thne ... r 


Cockade, 

Henro Coeka'dAless a., without a cockade ; 
Cooka-dewlBe adv., in the manner of a cockade. 


1850 Fraser’s Mag. XLII. 97 In bahy-clothes and cock- 
adeless cap. 1884 E. O’Donovan Story Merv xi, 125 
Turbans, one end of the cloth stuck up cockadewise. 

Cockaded (kpk^i-ded), ppl. a. [f. prec. -ED 2.] 
Adorned with a cockade ; wearing a cockade. 

Z733 Swift Apol., The first fierce cockaded centry. 
x74aYouNG Ni. Th. v. 855 A pamper’d Spendthrift; whose 
. -Well-fashlon’d I^gure, and cockaded Bow, etc. 18^ R. 
S. Surtees Ask Mamma xix. 66 ‘The cockaded coachman. 

Cocka'dev. rare. One who wears a cockade. 

1701 'G. Gambado XV. (1809) 122 A young 
Cockader, about town. 187a Life Mother Marg. Mary 
Halluhatt (ed. 3) 230 Escorted, .by the two blue cockaders. 

Cock-a-doodle-doo, th. A conventional re- 
presentation of the crow of the cock ; a name for 
this, and hence, a nnrsery or humorous name for 
the cock (also cock-a-deadle). 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 31 The yung cockerels 
..folTowid after with a cockaloodletoo as wel as ther 
strenhth wuld suffer them. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 986. 
1674 Flatman Belly God 24 In the long Egg lyes Cock-a- 
doodle-doo. 17x9 D'Urfey PiUs I. 308 My dear Cock a 
doodle, My Jewel, my Joy. 1798 Southey Ballads, Sur- 
geotis Warning, The Cock he crew cock-a-doodle-do, Past 
five ! the watchman said. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley Ixxxiv. 
404 A loud cock-a-doo-do-doo that some bold chanticleer set 
up at the moment. 1851 Reads Peg Woff. 25 It seemed 
not unlike a small cock-a-doodle-doo of general defiance. 

attrib. 1856 Reade Nroer too Late Ixxxv. (D.), Living 
almost entirely upon cock-a-doodie broth. 

Hence Cock-a-doodle, v., to crow. 

*599 Nashe Lenten. Stuffe (1871) 77 The cockadoodling 
cocks. 

t Cockagrice. Obs. [f. Cock + Guice pig.] 
In early cookery, a dish consistbg of an old cock 
and a pig boiled and roasted together. Also called 
cokentnee, cokyniryce, -iryclu, app. pei versions of 
the word. 

«x4oa Fonne of Cury No. 17s Cokagres. Take an hole 
rowsted cok, etc. 14. . Anc. Cookery in Hottseh. Ord. (1790) 
250 Kockagris, and flauoipoynts, and daryoles, and peres 
in syrip. Ibid. 443 Cokagrys. Take an olde cok and pull 
him. .and also take a pygge, and flee hym. .and sowe hyin 
faste togedur, and setne horn.. and do hom on a spette. 
C1430 Cookery Bks. 40 Cokyntryce . — Take a Capoun, & 
skald hym, & draw hem dene, .take a Pigge, & skald hym, 
& draw hym in be same maner. .sewe be fore partye of the 
Capoun to be After parti of be Pygge . . putte hem on a spete, 
& Koste hym. Ibui. 62 Cokyntrychc ; 1x5 Cokentrice. 

Cock-a-koop, Also 0-7 cock on (the) hoope, 
(hope, houpe), 7 cock In hoope, 9 cock-a- 
whoop. [A phrase of doubtful origin, the history 
of which has been frirther obscured by subsequent 
attempts, explicit or implicit to analyse it. 

Blount, Glossographia (1670), says ' Cock-on-hooP', our 
Ancestors call’d that the Coat which we call a Spiggec, or 
perhaps they used such Cocks in their vessels, as are .still 
retained m water-pipes ; the Cock being taken out, and laid 
on the Aac/ of the vessel, they imed to drink up the ale as 
It ran out without intermission (in Staffordshire, now call'd 
Strunning a barrel of Ale) and then they were Cock-on-Hoop, 

I. e, at the height of mirth and jollity ; a saying still re- 
tained This account fits the use of the phrase in the i6th 
c. ; but it has more the appearance of an inference from the 
phrase itself, than of an independent statement of historical 
facts. For we have no clear evidence that * cock ' ever 
meant a spigot, and even if it did, the use of the ‘ hoop ’ of 
the cask as_a place on which to lay it, seems to require 
further elucidation. The matter is perplexed by the occur, 
rence ofa ' hoop * and of fibres ‘on the Hoqp^ in tavern- 
s^s from a much earlier date. ITius the ‘ George on the 
Hoop ’ is said by Hotten and Larwood Hist, S&riboards 
(ed. 9) 503, to he mentioned in Clause-Roll 43 Edw. HI, 
and later are found the ' Hart ‘ Swan’, ‘ Eagle ‘ Falcon ’, 

' Cock ‘ Hen ' ‘ on the Hoop also the * Crown ‘ Bunch 
o^f Grapes’ 'Mitre', 'Angel', ' Bell ', each * on the Hoop’. 
Some of these signs still exist ; but it is difficult to see what 
L ’’['J? phrase as originally used, or how 

the Cock on the Hoop ’ as a sign should have given rise 
to a phrase, more than any of the other devices similarly 
found ‘on the Hoop'; still more is it difficult to imagine 
how this cock could be set on or taken off the ‘ Hoop’ in 
connexion with a drinking bout. Equal difficulty attends 
various other suggested explanations of ‘hoop’, none of 
which affords the slightest clue to the i6th c. use. 

Since the 17th c. * cock' has been generally identified with 
the Uve fowl, which has led to changes both in the gram- 
mpdcal construction and use of the phrase ; in accordance 
with this also, * hoop ’ has been vaguely referred to F 
htippe tufted crest, (a guess of Phillipsl, and identified with 
whoop , as m viarJiohoop ; these are merely popular ety- 
mologies, but they have affected the use of cock-a-hoop by 
persons who believed in them. The following passages 
illustrate these reiparks. 

1403 Add. Charter 53x3 Br. Mus., A messuage called 
the belle on the hoop_ . 1631 Deed (in J. Coleman’s Book 
1889) relating to ‘ two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
callcQ the Cock and Hoope, and theother the Holy Lambe*. 
rtx637 B. JoNSON Eng. Gram. n. vii. From, of\=qff'\, in, 
by, have the force of the ahlatiue ; as. .Take the cock of [f] 
the hoop. x6^ Phillips, Cock-a-hoop (Fr. coc-a-huipe, a 
Cock with a Crest, or from the Staffordshire custom of 
laying the _Cock or Spigot upon the Barrel, (br the company 
to drink without intermission). All upon the Spur, high in 
mir*, or standing upon high terms. 1793 Roberto 
Looker-on (lyg^Il, 73 No, 39 'The Cock on the Hoop may 
he seen also in Holborn, printed on a board.] 
tl. Phrase, To set {the) cock on [the) hoop, cock 
a hoop : app, to turn on the tap and let the liquor 
flow ; hence, to drink without stint ; to drink and 
make good cheer with reckless jjrodigality. Ols. 

iSa9 More Comf. agst. Trib. n. Wks. 1177/2 They . . set 
them downe and dryncke well for our sauiours sake, sette 
cocke a hoope, and fyll in all the cuppes at ones, and then 


lette Chrystes passion paye for all the scotte. 1538 Bale 
Thre Lawes 1806 Cheare now maye I make & set cocke 
on the houpe. Fyll in all the pottes, and byd me welcome 
hostesse. 1540 Palscr. Acolastus (Wedgwood), Let us 
sette the cocke on the hope and make good chere within 
doores. ififiz J. Heywood Proo. ^ Epi^. (1867) S4_He 
maketh hauok, and setteth cocke on the hoope. He is so 
laueis, the stocke beginneth to droope. x6o6 Heywood 
znd Pt. If you know not me Wks. 1874 I, 257 These knaues 
Sit cocke-a-hope, but Hobson pays for all. 1611 Cotcr., 
Se goguer, to. .make good cheere, set cocke-a-hoope, throw 
the house out at windowes. 1621 Molle Camerar. Liv. 
Libr, III. i, 147 Resolued . to set cock in hoope, and in guziing 
and good cheere spent all that was left. _ ilSsS Brathwait 
Hon, Ghost 26 (N.) The cock on hoop is set. Hoping to 
drink their lordships out of debt. 

t b. By extension ; [d) To abandon oneself to 
reckless enjoyment. (A) To cast off all restraint, 
become reiikless. (c) To give a loose to all dis- 
order, to set all by the ears. Obs, 

1547 Booroe Introd. Kueml. 117 Now I am a frysker, all 
men doth on me looke ; What should I do, bat set cocke on 
the hoope ? 1560 Daus tr. Sleidanis Comm. 441 b. There 
be found diueis . . which setting cocke on houpe, beleue 
nothinge at all, neither regard they what, reason, what, 
honesty, or what thing conscience doth prescribe. _ 1576 
Nlwton tr. Lemnie's Complex, (1633) 221 Lighting in the 
company of amorous and beautifuli Damosels, they set 
cocke on hoope, and . . become as merry as the merriest. 
*592 Shake. Rom. ^ Jul, i, v. 83 Youle make a Mutinie 
among the Guests : You will set cocke a hoope, yotile be 
the man. [Some would connect this rather with 2 or 3.] 
t c. As an exclamation of reckless joy or elation. 
*^ Jacob # Esauy. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 11 . 246 Then, 
faith, cock-on-noop, all is ours 1 thou, who but he? 
f 2 . as adv. in phrase To set (oneself or some- 
thing) cock-a-hoop’, i.e. in a position or slate of 
unrestrained elation or exultation, [Quot. 1689 
prob. influenced by Cock sb.* the fowl.] Obs. 

1689 Trial Pritchard v. Papilloti 6 Nov. (1684) 31 He sets 
himself Cock-a-hoop, as if there were no one that took care 
of the City besides himself. 1720 Gay Poems (174s) II. 123 
Your eyes, lips, breasts are so provoking — ^They set my 
heart more cock-a-hoop Than could whole sens of ci ay-fish 
soupe, 

3 . as pred. adj. (in to be, make cock-a-hoop) : In 
a state of elation ; crowing with exultation. [Here 
association with the fowl becomes evident.] 

1663 Butler Hud, 1, iii. 14 Hudibras. .having routed the 
whole Troop, With Victory was Cock-a-hoop. 1673 Mar- 
vell Tratisp. II. 264 You were exceedingly straitned 
in time ; and Jhen a little after were all Cock-a-Hoop. 
1677 Coles, To be cock-a-hoop, ampullari, irtsolescere, 
cristas erigere. /x6oo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cock-a- 
hqop, noon the high Ropes, Rampant, Transported. *7x9 
Cordial Low Spirits 16a The church was very cock-a-hoop, 
and held up its head and crow’d. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth . 
Love L, II. i, To make Catty cockahoop, I told her that, 
etc. x8m Gbeville Mem. Geo. III. xxiii. 104 'I’he 

Tones have been mighty cock-a-hoop. 1887 H. Smart 
Cleverly Won x, 86 They are all as cock-a-hoop about her 
chance as ever I saw folks in my life. 

4 . as attrib, adj. Elated, exultant, boastfully 
and loudly triumphant. 

1837 Gen. P. Thompson E.verv. (1842) IV. 201 The cock- 
a-hoop hilarity of the Tories. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char, iv, 102 We never lose the cock-a- whoop vein in 
Bottom s character. 

5 . adv. Elatedly, triumphantly. 

i8m W. Irving Knickerb. m. vi, That ingenuous habit of 
mind which jilways thinks aloud » which rides cock-a-hoop 
on the tongue. 187* Member for Paris II. 10 M. Paul . . 
bgan unwisely to crow cock-a-whoop before the time. 

Hence Coclc-a-Iioopinff vbL sL ; Cock-a- 
RoopiBli; Cock-BrlioopiiesB. {iioiue-ivds.) 

i 86 aSat,Iiev. XIV. 776/2 'fhese groans and these cock-a- 
whoopings at the sale of the Cornhill. 1885 Globe 9 May 
3/1 ^he younger sister — for France considers her as such— 

IS getting too ‘ cock-a-hoopish ’. 1889 Ibid. 23 Nov. 574/1 The 
h^terous cock-a-hoopness of some of his present associates. 

Cockaigne, Cockayne (k^^i-n). Forms: 

4 cokayen(e, 7 cooquany, 9 cockaigne, -ayjie. 
[ME. cokaygne, a. OF. coqtiaigne, cokaigne, mod. 

F. cocagne, appearing in Sp. as cucaila, It. cnccagna, 
in Florio cocagtia, cucagna, ‘ lubberland 
The Romanic word must have originated in some fabulous 
geographical notion. Its derivation has been much dis- 
cussed, but remains obscure : see Diez and Littre. Grimm 
suggested connexion with Ger. km hen cake, 'because the 
houses there were covered with cakes ’ ; cf. quol. 1305. Diez 
would connect it with Romanic words meaning ‘cake’, 
or with some derivative of L. coguere to cook, in which 
LiUr6 and Scheler agree. OF. irouver cocaigne is ‘to 
find the country where good things drop of themselves into 
the mouth , to meet with good fortune.] 

1 . Name of an imaginary country, the abode of 
luxury and idleness. 

ci 3 ®S Land Cokayne z (Philol. Soc. 1862) Fur in see bi 
wtot spayngne Is a lond ihote cokaygne. .pos paradis be 
miri and bryt Cokaygn is of fairir snt. Ibid. 54 All of 
Ef walles, Of fleis, of fisse, and ruh met, )>e 

hkfullist pat man mai et ; Flnren cakes beb be scingles alle. 

Of cherche, cloister, boure, and halle; pe pinnes beb fat 
podinges. 1677 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 24 All the Con- 
ten^ents and which some pleasant Men have Related 
ot the LMd of Coequany. 1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago III. 
137 Infinite railrqads and crystal palaces, peace and plenty, 
iMcka^e ud dillettantism. 186a Gen. P. Thompson in 
Bradford Advertiser 15 Mar. 6/1 Many things . . could 
have been mended if it had been in that land of Cockaigne 
where everything is allowed to he done twice over. 

2, Humorously applied to London, as the country 
of Cockneys ; Cockneydom. 
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COCKATBICB, 


1824 ffist. Gaming 48 At the high-flying Hells, in the 
Western parts of Cockaigne. 1842 Tail's Mag. IX. 244/2 
We are bound, .to do justice to the Laureate of Cockaigne. 
iS8z Athenxum 30 July 152/1 The writer is evidently a 
Cockney, accustomed to the ways and feeling of Cockaigne. 

Hence Cockai'giier = Cockney. \rare^ 

1842 Taits Mag. IX. 239 That unfortunate cockaigner 
Johnny Keats. 

Cockal (kp-kal, kfj-kiglv ? Obs. Forms : 6 cok 
all, 6-8 cock-all, 7 cockeall, coccal, cockle, 
7-S cockall, 7-9 cockal. [app. it was orig. two 
words cock all ; but no evidence as to the deriva- 
tion appeals to have come down.] 

1 . The ‘ knuckle-bone ’ or astragalus ; esp. that of 
a sheep, etc., used for playing with (.see 2). 

156a Turner Herbal ii. 161 b, The bone, called in Greke 
^Jragalos, and in .English Cok all. 1648 Herrick Hesper. 
The Temple, A little transyerce hone; Which boyes and 
bruckel'd children call (Playing for points and pins) cockall. 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais (1807) I. 216 The tables and cards, 
with a deal of cock-alls, mumblety-pegs, and wheels of for- 
tune. x6go W. Walker Idiom, A nglo-Lat. 396 See where 
the cockals (dice) are (fiide tibi tali stni). 

2 . A game played with ‘knuckle- bones’ ; ‘dibs’. 
Also, a game played by the ancients with these 
bones marked like dice (but on four sides only) ; 
Lat. Indus talaris. 


i§86 T. B. La Primaiid. Fr.Acad. i. (1389) 392 Ly.sander 
[said] that children must be deceived with the play of 
cock-all, and men with othes. 1611 Cotgr., Tales, Dice ; 
also, the game tearmed Cockall. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. 
Aniiq. (1658) 113 An huckle-bone, such wherewith children 
play cockall. 1696 Kenkett Romse Aniiq. (1713) 249 The 
Greeks and Romans had two .sorts of games at dice, the 
Indus talorum, or play at cockall, and the ludus tessararum, 
or what we call dice. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, (Morell) 
t, The game at cock all, Ludus talaris. Ibid, v, Astra- 
galus, the huckle-bone. Meton. the play at cockal, dice, or 
tables. 1820 W. Tooicc tr. Luciasi I. 549 note. Some games 
that were in use at Athens, as dice, cockal, odd and even. 
3 . Comb, cockal-bone = Cockal 1. 

1606 Holland Sueton. Annot.36 To cast the Dice or cockall 
bones. 2613 T. Godwin Rom. Aniiq. (1658! 115 When all 
four cock-all-bones appeared . . all with different faces. 
1847-9 Todd Cyct. Anat. IV. 721/1 The bones of the tarsus 
in the horse are, 1st, the astragalus, or ‘ cockal-bone,’ as it 
it vt^arly named. 

+ CoCKalaue. Sc. Obs. Also -an, -and. [a. 
F. coq-cL-f&ne ‘ a libell, pasquin, satyre ’ (Cotgr.), 
‘an incoherent story, passing from one subject to 
another ’ : see Littr^, and cf. Cock-and-bull.] 

1. ‘A comic or ludicrous repiesentation ’ (Jam.) ; 
a satire, lampoon. 

1605 Ayr Session Rec. 25 Feb., Ony jyme or cokalane. 
z6oa Act Jas. VI, c. 9 By their pasquils, lybels, rymes, 
cockalans, comedies . . they slander, maligne and revile the 
people, estate, and country of England. x6xo J. Melvill 
Diary 781 Spreideris of cokalandis sould be banischit. 

2 . A disconnected story, discourse, etc. 

c 1630 Sir J. Wishart Let. in Spotiiswoodd s Mem, (iSix) 
50 (Jam.) Excuse the rather cockalwd then letter from him 
who carethe not howe disformall his penn’s expression be. 
1676 Etheredge Man of Mode (Jam.), What a Coc d tAsne 
is this ? I talk of women, and thou answerest Tennis. 

Cock-ale. Obs. Ale mixed with the jelly 
or minced meat of a boiled cock, besides other 
ingredients. 

a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1669) 174 To make Cock-Ale. 
Take eight Gallons of Ale ; take a Cock and boil him well. 
167s IVoman. turn’d Bully |N.), Did you ever taste our 
cock-ale? 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 15 Pectoral 
Ale. .may be made Cock-Ale, by adding a cock parboil’d, 
bruis’d and cut into pieces. 1743 Lond. ^ Country Brcit). 
III. (ed. 2) 194 Cock-Ale [full directions], 
^ock^a-leekie, var. of Cogey-lebkt. 
Cock-a-loft, a. colloq. [Formed by vague as- 
sociation with Cook ».t, and such compounds as 
cockcilorum, cock-a-hoop, cock-horse, cock-loft^ Af- 
fectedly lofty, stuck up. 

x86a Mrs. H. Wood Mm. HalUh. 11. xii. (1862) 2x2 Some 
rubbishing cock-aloil notion of ‘ doing right ' I 

+ Cockall. Obs. [cf. Cock j(5.1 7 .] One that 
beats all, the ‘ perfection ’. 

160a Marston Antonio’s Rev. ni. iv. Wks. x8s6 I. ixa 
The fourth, most sweete, deare, prettie, all in all : he was 
the veiy cockeall of a husband. 

Cock-all : see Cockal. 

CockalOTnm. colloq. [A derivative of Cock, 
app. playful and arbitrary. Cf., however, Du. 
kackeloeren to crow (Hexham).] 

1. Applied to a person ; = Little or young cock, 
bantam ; self-important little man, 

CX7X5 Jacobite Minstrelsy (X829) 47 Hey for Sandy Don I 
Hey for Cockoloruni I Hey for Bobbing John, And his 
Highland quorum 1 [Cockoloruni means the Marquis of 
Huntly, whose father, the Duke of Gordon, was called 
‘ Cock of the North ’.] 18x5-20 in Daily News 6 Dec. 1889 
In my school days, from 18x5 to xSao, we often heard in the 
playground: ‘Now little cockalorum, out o' that’. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus liii. s He.. Cried ‘God bless us! a 
wordy cockalorum!’ x88i Contemp. Rev. Mar. 437 Lord 
James Butler as high cockalorum of the Protestants. 

2. Self-important narration ; ‘crowing’. 

Pall Mall G. X9 July 4/2 Slovenliness with an un- 
pleasant Infusion of what has been known in his profession 
ever since the Franco-German war days as ‘cockalorum’. 

3 . {Jiay, high) cockalorum', an ejaculation 
or exclamation j also a boy’s game in which one 


set of players jump astride the others (who pre- 
sent a chain of ‘ backs ’), calling out Hey cocka- 
lonim, jig, jig, jig! [H^ cockalorum jig! is 
given as refrain of a popular song c 1 800). High 
cockalorum jig', name of a game of cards. 

1823 Galt Entail II. 260^ (Jam.) I’ll let no grass grow 
beneath my feet, till I hae gi’en your father notice of this 
loup-the-window and hey cockalorum-Iike love. 1840 Bar- 
ham lugol. Leg., Witched Frolic, Now away 1 and away ! 
without delay, Hey Cockalorum ! _ my Broomstick ray 1 
1857 Hughes Tom Brawn i. ill, Prisoner’s-hase, rounders, 
high-cock-a-Iorum, cricket, foot-ball, he was soon initiated 
into the delights of them ail. 

Cock-and-bull, [hi its origin app. referring 
to some story or fable. The early use of the 
phrase is parallel to that of the French coq-a-t&ne ; 
cf. COOKALANE 2.] 

1. lit. 

1660 S. Fisher Rustitks Alarm'VI\is.(i6qa) 409 What a 
strange Story is here 1 as if a man should tell a Tale of two 
things, a Cock and a Bull, metamorpozed into one, whereof 
the one having been as confidently as untruly avowed to be 
assuredly known to be the other, vb. the Cock to be a Bull, 
is (being depyed) as ridiculously as reasonlessly profer’d to 
be proved in this illegal and illogical way of Argumenta- 
tion, etc. 1692 Blntley Bo^le Lect. 66 That cocks and 
bulls might discourse, and hinds and panthers hold con- 
ferences about religion. 

2 . To talk of, a story of , a cock and a bulT. (to 
tell) a long rambling, idle story; tedious, dis- 
connected, or misleading talk. Cf. F. coq-h-l'dne. 

x62X Burton .,4 MeL il ii. iv. (1651) 274 Some mens 
whole delight is. .to talk of a Cock and Bull over a pot. 
1667 Sir R. Moray in Lauderd. Papers (1885) II. 83, I 
svould not begin to talk of any matters & hee did not, so 
wee talkt about an hour of a cock and a bull. x68x Trial 
S. Colledge 36 We call you to that particular of the papers, 
and you run out in a story of a Cock and a Bull, and I know 
not svhaL 1714 tr. T. A Kempid Chr. Exerc. iv. xxix. 273 
There being here neither beginning nor end. .but they skip 
from a Cock to a Bull. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1x852) I. 
430 To set their hearers agape mth an idle story of a cock 
and a bull, 1800 Wellington in Gnrw. Disp. I. 73, I have 
a letter from Stevenson who has . .got accounts that Scindiah 
had joined the Kolapoor man . . etc. etc., all about a cock 
and a bull. 1829 Southey Pilgr. Compost. Prel., Come ! 
out with a murder, . . a Goblin, . . a Ghost, Or a tale of a 
Cock and a Bull ! 

3 . A cock and (a) bull story {tale, yani) ; an idle, 
concocted, incredible story ; a canard. 

1796 Burney Mem, Meiastasio II. 77 Not to tire you 
with the repetition of all the cock and bull stories which I 
have formerly told you, etc. X863 Kingsley Water-bab. 
vi. 243 They invented a cock-and-bull story, which I am 
sine I never told them. X876 F. E. Trollope Charming 
Fellow I. xvi. 230 He told ne a cock-and-a-bull story about 
his father’s devotion to science, 
t Cock-and-pie. Obs, [Supposed to be orig. 
Cock sb.^ and Pie, the ordinal of the Roman 
Catholic Church.] Used in an asseveration. 

xsso Crowley Epip', 469 By cocke and by pye. 1557 
Totiell’s Misc, (Arb.) 251 What though a varlets tale 
you tell : By cock and pye you do it well. X598 Shaks. 
Merry W. 1. 1. 316 By cocke and pie, you shall not choose, 
Sir ; come, come. 1601 Dent Patino. Heaven 142, I know 
a man that will neuer sweare but by Cocke or Fie, or Mouse- 
foot. I hope you will not say they be oathes. 1821 Scott 
A'<?m»Vw. xix, ‘Is he?’ replied the host; ‘ay, by cock and 
pie is he’. i8uTHACKCRAr ‘fiycockandpye 

It is not worth a bender ’. 

Cockandy. A name of the Puffin in Scotland. 
x8a2 in Montagu Ornitli. Diet. (1833I g6. 1885 Sivainson 
Prav. Ifames Birds 220 Cockandy {.Fife\ 

Co’ckapert, a. and sb. Obs. exc. dial. [This 
may represent an obs. F. coq apeit ‘pert cock’ ; 
but it may also be an Eng. formation from the 
same elements ; see Afebt 4, and cf. malapert ; in 
the former case the subst., in the latter the adj. use 
would be the original.] adj. Impudent, saucy 
{obs^. sb. A saucy fellow {dial^. 

XS56 J. Heywood Spider ^ F. xliv. 93 Your cockapert 
pride : and your couetous harts. x88x Isle of Wight Gloss., 
Cock-a-pert, a saucy fellow. 

Cockard, obs. f. Cockade. 
t Cookarouse (k^kuans). Obs. A title of 
honour among the Indians of Virginia ; hence, a 
person of consequence among the colonists there. 

2624 Capt. Smith Virgifiiau. 38 They haue..but few oc- 
casions to vse any officers more then one commander, which 
commonly they call Werowanee or Caucoronse,^ which is 
Captaine. [The words ‘or Caucorouse' are not xa Map of 
Virginia (i6ta) 36, the original of the passage.] 1705 
Beverley Virginia iii. (Bartlett), A cockarouse is one that 
has the honor to be of the king or queen’s council, with re- 
lation to the affairs of government. 1708 Sot-W ted Factor; 
or, Alot^ up to Maryland (Bartlett', In an ancient cedar 
house, Dwelt my new friend, a_ cockerouse. X7B7-3X in 
Bailey, Cockarouse among the Virpnian Indians, 

Cockatielf -eel (k^^katrlj. [ad, Du. kaketielje, 
to this bird by Dutch sailors in the East. 

Mr. Jamrach informs us that he called them cockatiels, 
from the name kaketUljes, applied by Dutch sailors to the 
first specimens brought to him(cx8so). Dr. J. W. Muller of 
Leiden says kaketielje is no regularly formed Du. dim. of 
kaketoe, but looks like an adaptation of a Pg. dim. Qcaca- 
iilho, cacaielho) otcacalh, cockatoo. Portuguese is largely 
used by Dutch sailors as a land of lingua franca in the 
Eastern Archipelago.] . ^ 

A bird-fancier’s name for the Cockatoo Pana- 
keet, or Crested Grass Parrakeet of South Australia 


{Calopsitta or Kymphicus Novae- Hollandis), com- 
mon as a cage-birtl in England. 

x88o P. W, Sclater Guide Zool. Gardens 5. 1884 

Gt.Dinxx For, Cage Birds, Cockatiel or Parrakeet Cockatoo. 
1885 Bazaar 30 Mar, Pair of cockatiels with three 

nestlings. 

Cockatoo (kpkat»'). Forms : 7 cacato, cock- 
atoon, CTockadore, 8 ookato, oocatore, cocatoo, 
8- cockatoo, [ad. Malay kakattla, app. immed. 
through Du. kaketoe ; app. influenced in form by 
cock. Several authorities say the name represents 
the call of the bird : but see also qnot. 1S50.] 

1 . The name of numerous beautiful birds of the 
parrot kind, esp. the genus Cacatua, inhabiting 
Australia and the East Indian Islands, distinguished 
by a ciest or tuft of feathers on the head, which 
can be raised or depressed at pleasure, 

[x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr. Laivyer ii. iii. My name is 
Cock-a-two, use me respectively, 1 will be cock-o’three 
else.] 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 212 Cacatoes, birds like 
Parrnts, herce and indomitable. x688 R. Holme A rtnoury 
11. 281/2 Cockatoons . . have generally^ long Tails. 1707 
Funnell Voy, ix. 265 The Crockadore is a Bird of various 
sizes . . When they fly wild up and down the Woods, they 
will call crockadore, crockadore ; for which reason they go 
by that name, a 1732 Gay Ep. Pnlteney, They're crown’d 
with feathers like the cockatoo. X779_ Forrest Voy, N. 
Guinea 295 At Sooloo, there are no Lories ; but the Coca- 
tores have yellow tufts. 1850 Jml. Indian Archipelago 
IV. 183 Cockatoo, Malay Kakatimoah — a vice,.a gripe, and 
also the name of the bird, no doubt referring to its powerful 
hill. 1854 Bushnan in Cire. Sci. (1865) I. 294/t The cocka- 
too shrieks its own name. 

2 . Australia, {colloq.) A small farmer. Also 
cockatoo farmer. 

1864 H. Kingsley Htllyars ^ B. in Macm. Mag. Dec. 148 
The small farmers, contemptuously called ‘cockatoos '. X874 
Lady Barker N. Zealand xv. no The small farmers are 
called Cockatoos in Australia by the squatters . . who . . say 
that, like a cockatoo, the small freeholder alights on good 
ground, extracts all he can from it, and then flies away. 
1881 Chequered Career 341 Most of the cockatoo farmers in 
South Australia are Germans. 

Cockatrice (k^rkatrais, -tris). Forms ; 4-7 
COC-, 00k-, 5- cockatrice ; also 4-5 koc-, koka- 
trioe, 5 oocatryse, coc-, cock-, cokaiitrice, 5-6 
cokatryce, 6 cockeatxice, coccatrice, -trise, 
oockatryoe, -tryse, 7 cookatxise. [ME. coca- 
tris, -ice, a. OF. cocatris (also coc-, coqu-, kok-, 
cam-, chocatrix, -atHs, -atris, cattcahi, eocastris, 
qual^uetrix) masc., corresp. to Pr. calcatriz, It, cal- 
catrtce (i 266) fem., repr. L. *calcatrix, calcdtrTcem 
(cf. caucatrices, in Du Cange), apjj. a mediseval ren- 
dering of Gr. ixythiJiay ichneumon. This last (= 
IX^ewTiJs) meant literally * tracker, tracer out, 
hunler oi]t’, f, Ixi'fv-eit/ to track, trace out, hunt 
out, f. txros track, footstep. L. calcdlrix is fem. 
agent-sb. of calcdre, oiig, ‘ to tread ’, in med.L. 
‘ to tread on the heels of, track, trace out’ (f. calx, 
calcem heel). Thus calcdtrix came to render ich- 
netemon, (Prof. Thor Snndby, Brtenetto Latino's 
Levnet og Skrifter, Kjobenhavn, i86g, p. 142-4.) 
In OF. the word was partially popularized, as seen 
by the phonetic change of the original calc- through 
caulc- to cam-, coc-, and chauc-, choc-. (In Sp. 
it occurs only as adopted from Fr., viz. cocatris 
(Nebrija 1512), cocad/iz (Minsheu), cocoiris later 
diets.) 

The sense-history of this word is exceedingly curious. The 
Ichneumon, an Egyptian quadruped, said to devour rep- 
tiles and crocodiles eggs (which it searches for in the sand), 
is called by Pliny vni. 24 135) § 88 sq., the mortal enemy of 
the aspis and the crocodile. As to_ the latter, he tells that 
when the crocodile is asleep pr dozing with its jaws open, 
the ichneumon darts down its throat, and destroys it by 
gnawing through its belly; a tale originating, partly at 
least, in the habits of the bird trochilns, as mentioned by 
Herodotus and subsequent Greek writers, and repeated in 
many forms by later compilers. From an early period, 
Western writers entertained the notion that this ichneumon 
was amphibious or aquatic; the immediate followers of 
Pliny appear to have identified it with the Otter (in Gr. 
eimfipft). Pliny’s tale is repeated by Solinus (flor. ca6o) 
Collectanea xxxii. 25 (ed. Mommsen 160), and Isidore 
(0640) Orig, XII. ii. 36: in the text of Solinus known to 
Amraianus Marcellinus (£400^ the animal is called ‘en- 
hydros, the second kind of the ichneimons (enhydros 
alterum ichneumonum genus}'; while Isidore appears to 
make two distinct animals, the Ichneumon which ‘seraentes 
insequitur..adversus aspidem pugnat’, and the Enhydros 
‘a little beast so called because it lives in the water, and 
mostly in the Nile (Enydros besu'ola, ex eo vocata, quod in 
aquis versetur, et maxime in Nilo)'. But the Gr. eimSpft 
was not only the otter, but also a water-snake=hydrus', 
and the latter was the only sense in which euhydris had been 
used by Pliny. Later compilers took this to be the sense of 
enhydrus, -os, in Solinus and Isidore, and the crocodile’s 
enemy was now described as a ‘water-snake’ or 'fish'. 
Thus it appears in Albertus Magnus (1193-X280} De Ant- 
malibus xxv. (VII. 660) as ‘ hidra vel hydrus serpens om- 
nium serpentum pulcherrimus . . Apparet autem^ in Nilo 
flumine, et quum crocodjlus dormit', etc., as in Pliny. 
Meanwhile also the latinized name talcafrix comes into 
view. It is found, along with the transformed description, 
in the version of the story given (C1263) by Brunetto 
Latino in LiLivre don Tresor 285 (ed. Cnabaille), where 
it is said ‘ then comes another fish, which is named hydrus, 
that is cocatris, and enteis within his body Oots vient nn 
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COCKED. 


autres poibsons, qui a nom ydre, ce est cocatris [p,;*. qual. 
qaetriv] et li entie dedans le con,)'; further 'and you must 
know that cokatruc, albeit he is born in the water, and 
within the Nile, he is not at all a fish, but is a water-bcipent 
(Et sachiez que cokatrix ja soit ce qu’il naist en I'aigue, et 
dedans le Nile, il n*est mie peisson, ainz est serpens d'aigue}'. 
It has been su^ested that, in this, the ichneumon was 
confoimded with another reputed enemyr of the crocodile, 
the varawts, or Monitor of the Nile, which is really a rep. 
tile. TTie eocairK=tcA>teumoii=enkydr£s=hydrus, having 
thus been transformed into an aquatic reptilcj living in. 
the Nile, other writers proceeded to identify it with the 
crocodile itself. The Batiaire diain of (juillaume le Nor- 
mand (ciaio) makes eogitatr^ the crModile, and vdirrrs his 
enemy: and in the Bestiedre od Sichard de Foumival 
(c 1250) we have ' Vous m'avez fait mention en votre requeste 
d'uD chocatrix, qui est apelez par son droit non cocodrilles ' — 
'^*ou ha\e mentioned a chocairix, but he is called by his 
right name crocodile’. And in later French, as well as in 
other Romanic lang^., ‘ crocodile ’ became, at least, one of 
the recognized meanings of Mecirijc, This confusion may 
have been helped in some instances by the fact that coco- 
drille, one of the commonest of the early forms of crocodile 
(see that word), had an initial similarity to cocairix, and 
may have been taken by the ignorant as only another form 
of the name. 

In English the confusion with crocodile hardly appears, 
except once or twice as a literalism, of translation. Here, 
cocatrice appears from the first as the equivalent of L, basi- 
liscKS, or Basilisk. It was thus used by Trevisa 

in his translation of Bartholomseus Anglicus De Proprie- 
iatibus Rerwn to render basiltscta, and, what was more 
important, by Wyclif and his followers to translate regubts 
(Isa. xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5), and hasilicciis (Ps. xc[i]. 13) of 
the Vulgate. _ In the former of these (also in J^er. viii. ly tt 
was retained in the iS-ryth c. versions; but in the revised 
text of rSSs, has been changed to basilisk. The history of 
this further transition of sense is still obscure ; but it is to 
be noticed that cocairice^ translates F. basiluoe, and that 
coc is app. a connecting link. But sorae'traditional notions 
of the ichneumon as the enemy of the aspis (which appeared 
later in the well-known statement that the only animal 
which could kill the basilisk was the mustela or weasel) 
were probably contributory, as well as the mediaeval con- 
fusion, under the name regiilus, of the basilisk (rex ser- 
PettUttm) with the trochilus (rex aviwn, OF. roytelet, in 
mod.F. roitelet *wren'): cf. Aldrovandi Opera (Boloma) 

X. 36r. 

Further etymological speculation, in France or England, 
woiking upon the syllable coc, coq, in basili-coc, coc-atris, 
probab^ also associating the_ crested basilisk with the 
crested bird, and mingling with it vague notions of the 
crocodile’s eggs, buried in the sand, and producing a tiny 
reptile, originated the well-known notion of 'a serpent 
hatched by a venemous reptile from a cock's (Le. basiU- 
cock's or cok-adrill’s) egg’, embodied in the heraldic mon- 
ster, half cock, half serpent, As told of the basilbk, this 
appears already in Albertus Magnus (who however dis- 
believes it), in Bartholomaeus^ Anglicus, etc. (See Thor 
Sundbj^, above cited J also SoHnus, with Commentary, ed. 
Salmasius 1680, Cahier & Martin M/laagies d’Arcbdologie 

II. 31J.)] ^ 5 

1. A seipent, identified with the Basilisk, fabu- 
lously said to kill by Us mere glance, and to be 
hatched from a cock’s egg. 

Used in Bible versions to translate L. basiliscus, 
ngttlusy where the LXX have 0am\l<TKos, Acriris. 

138a Wyclif Ps, xc. 13 Vp on the eddere and the kokalrice 
[1388 cocatrice, Vulg. super basiliscftm] thou shalt go. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xii. xvi, (Tollem. MS.) A forlyued 
cok leyeh egges in his laste elde..and yf any venimous 
worme sitte)? on brood Jierupon in he canicular dayes, herof 
is gendrid . . a cocatrice. Ibid, xviii. xvi. (1495) 176 The 
cokatryce is halfe a fote longe and hath whyte speckes. 
r:i44o Gesta Rom. Ivii. 240 (Harl. MS.) Ther is a cocautrice 
withe in the walk ; and as ofte tyme as she hathe enye 
syght of youre men, hel betbe dede. 15M Cqvcrdale Isa. 

XI. 8 He shal put his hande in to the C^ckatryce denne. 

Stubbes Attai. Abus. (1877) r<^ Like a Cockatrice or 
Basilicock, which slay or kill men with the poison of their 
sighte. Skaks. Rom. ^ JuL iii. ii. 47 The death-darting 

eye of Cockatrice. 1393 Spenser Sonn. xlix. Kill with 
looks as Cockatrices doo. i6ix Bible Isa. lix. 5 They batch 
cockatrice egges. CX630 Drumm. of Hawh. /’cms Wks. 
41 Pale envy, with the cocatrice's eye, Which seeing kills, 
but seen doth forthwith die, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. m. vii. 118. a 1671 Ln. Fairfax Mem. (1699) 193 The 
fruit of our hopes, .prove as cockatrice eggs from whence 
so mischievous a brood should spring. i8ag Southey Yng. 
Dragon 1, Till this dracontine cockatrice Should break ite 
way to light. 

+ b. Rarely identified or confounded with the 
CllOCODILE. Obs. 

^1400-30 Alexattder Hardere pan ony comon cogill- 
stane or cocatryse scales [Lat. dorsa dttriora cocodriuis). 
c 144a Promp. Parv. 84 Cocat^se, basiliscus, cocodrillus. 
1383 Stubbes ./4 m aA Abus. 11. 6 'The Cocatrice neuer meaneth 
so much cnieltie, as when he fawnethvpon theeand weepeth. 

c. In ffer. figured as a hybrid monster with 
head, wings, and feet of a cock, terminating in a 
serpent with a barbed tail. In qnot. 1563 allusive. 

*S<S3"87 Foxe a. ^ M. 1093 Why then doth this glorious 
cockatrice crowe so much against Barnes ? x6(w Tofsell 
Serpents (1653) Cockatrice being half a foot in 

length, the hinder part like a Snake, the former part like 
a Cock, because of a treble combe on his fore-head. 161a 
Guillim Heraldry iii. xxvi. (1660) 260. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. x. 67 The head of a Cockatrice is 
borne as a Crest. 

2 . applied to persons. 

1500-B0 Dunbar Elyiiiigsai Conspiratour, cursit cokatrice 
. .traitour, tyran intemperate. 13^ Grafton Citron. II. 
£34 This cancard worme and pestiferous coccatrice, 1394 
7 Greene Selimns Wks. (Grosart) XIV. ago So Selimus 
hath prou'd a Cocatrice, And ckane consumed all thefainilie 
Of noble Ottoman. 162a Bacon Hen, VII, 194 This was 
the end of this little Cockatrice of a King that was able to 


destroy those that did not esple him first. X794 Coleridgc 
Robcspiene 11, The crowned cockatrice whose foul venom 
Infects all Europe. 

attrib. 1343 Brinklow CompL xxiv. (1874) 69 What a 
cockatryse syght was it to se such an abhomynable sort of 
pompos bisshops in lordly parlament robys. 

1 3. A name of reproach for a woman : prostitute, 
whore. Obs. 

XS9Q B. JoNSON Cynthia’s Rev. iv. i. And withal calls me 
at his pleasure I know not how many_cockatrices and 
things, a 1623 Fletcher Love’s Cure iii. iv. I’ll shew him, 
and his cockatrice together And you shall hear ’em talk. 
1687 Sedlcy Bellamira iv. i, Prithee let me see thy punk, 
tby cockatrice, thy harlot. *747 Garrick Miss in Teens ii. 
Wks. 1798 I. 86 Where ’s your Aunt, you young Cockatrice ? 

. . She’s a base Woman, and you are , 

Codkayne : see Cockaione. 
Cock-bead-pUme. Joinery. ‘A plane for 
making a moulding which projects above the 
common surface of the timber’ (Jam.). 

(Hence some mod. Diets, have cock-bead as the name of 
such a moulding.) 

■ 1 “ Cock-ball. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 coke-, 
5-6 cok-, (5 ookerbell). [perh. f. F. coque shell 
+ Bell. Cf. Cock sb. 4 , and the nursery com- 
bination of ‘ cockle-shells and silver bells ’. Sense 
3 is perhaps a distinct word.} 

+ 1. A small bell. Obs, 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. aig Eueriche of J>ilke 
ymages bare, .a cokebelle [24% Caxton, cokerbell] of siluer 
[Higden nolaut argeuieain) i-honged aboute his nekke. 
^1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cok belie, nola, cantpanella, bulla. 
133a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 366/2 Take them then as 
yonger brethren litle babes vntaughte, and geue them . . 
ratilles and cokbelles and gay golden shone. 

+ 2. A spring wild-flower, frequented by bees. 

1609 C. Butler Pern. Mott. vL (1623) Oiij, In Taurus, 
Slow-tree, Plum-tree, Goosebery. .Cherry, Pear, Cock bell, 
which is a Wood-fiowre. 

3. An icicle. Usually in pi. (Also cog-bell, 
cockabell, cochlebell, conkahelli) 

1645 Bargraue MS. Diary in Kentish Dial. (E. D. S.), 
My breath turned into many cock-bells as I walked. 2733 
Feggb Keitticisms, Cock-bells, icicles. 2736 J, Lewis Hist. 
Thaiiet Gloss., Cog-bells, icecicles, ice-candles. 1746 Gentl. 
Mag. XVI. \db Coukabell, an icicle, in the Som. dialect 
clinkabell. 1880 E. Cortaa. Gloss. (£. D. S.), Cockabell, 
cocklebell, icicle. 2887 Parish & Shaw Kentish Dial., 
There are some large cog-bells hanging from the thatch. 

Co’ck-bill, J?. Naut. Also 7-8 -bell. 

In the phrase a-cock-bill [f. A-oock advb, phrase 
•b Bill] : having the bills or tapering ends cocked 
or turned upwards. Said of the anchor when 
it hangs from the cathead ready for dropping; 
also of the yards of a vessel, when they are placed 
at an angle with the deck — ‘ the symbol of mourn- 
ing’ (Smyth). 

1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) 164 The 
Others all a Cock-bell set. One after other down are let 
Into the Sea. 2692 in Smith’s Seamatt's Gram. i. xvi. 74 The 
Anchor is a Cock-bell, that' is, hangs up and down by the 
Ships side. 1769 Chrott. in Ann. Ret.xftja The collier 
was going down full sail, on the flood tide, and anchor a 
cock bill. 2840 R, Dana Bef. Mast xvii, 48 On Good 
Friday she had all her yards a’-cock-bill, which is customary 
among Catholic vessels, 
b. Shortened to cock-bill. 

1882 Nares Seamanship(c.^. 6) 264 The anchor is cockbill. 
CO'ck-Ilill, V, [f. prec.j To place a-cock-bill. 
2840 R. Dana Bef, Mast xxxvi. 137 The pilot gave orders 
to cock-bill the anchor. 188a Nares SeasnatisA^ (ed. 6) 163 
Cockbill the anchor. 

Co'ck-bird. [Cock 

1. A male bird : see Cook 21 . 

2. Sc. A cock chicken. Hence cock-bird-height, 
the tallness or stature of a cock chicken. 

2825-79 in Jamieson. Mod. ' They begin to take their 
own way, before they are coefc-bird-height ’. 

Cock-boat (kp*kbJ«t). Also 5 cok-, cog-j 
6-7 oocke-. [f. Cock j^. 3 -i- B oat ; in 15th c. 
occas. cogboote, according to the earlier association 
of cog and cock : see these words.] 

A small ship’s-boat, esp, the small boat which is 
often towed behind a coasting vessel or ship going 
up or down river. Often used typically as the 
smallest or-Iightest of floating craft. 

C2430 Lydg. Mht, Poems (1840) 152 A ship with a large 
seyl. And a cokboot that goth in Tempse lowe. 1:1440 
Promp. Parv. 86/2 Cogboote [1499 Pynson cok bote], setja. 
1330 Palsgr. 206/2 Cockebote to rowe with, coeg-uet. 1580 
Lyly Euphues E;). Ded. (Afb.) 218 The little Cock boat is 
safe, when it is hoised into a t^I ship. 1^2 N. T, (Rhein.) 
Acts xxvii. 26 We could scarse get the cock-boale. 2666 
Lond.Caz. No. 56/2 The Master and Company put to Land 
in their Cock-boat for assistance. 2735 H. Walpole Corr, 
fed. 3) III. 203 We take from Men-of-war and Domingo- 
Men, down to colliers and cock-boats. 2838 Kingsley 
Waichntanq There’s water to float a little cock-boat. xMx 
W. H. Russell in Times 23 Sept., The finest ..was but a 
cockboat compared with the Warrior. 

Jig. 2603 Bacon Adv. Leam. 1. iiL (1873) 23 Never car- 
ing. .what becomes of the ship of estates, so they may save 
themselves in the cockboat of their own fortune. 1636 
Featly Clavis Mysi. xiv. 190 Neere drowned die co^e 
boate of his private fortune. 

t Cock-brain. Obs. One to whom is ascribed 
the brain of a cock ; a light-headed, rash, and 
foolish person. Cf. bird-witted. 


2367 Drant Horace's Ep. de Arte P. A iilj, A freshe hole 
younker cocke braine, wylde. 1377 Hanmer Auc, Eccl. 
Hist, (16x9) 33 A very presumptuous and heady Cock-braine. 
a 2640 Jackson Creed xi. xxxvi. Wks. XI. 117 Haughty cock- 
brains, or furious hotspurs. 1673 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 
18^ V. 220 A light-head or cock-brain. 

Co'ck-braiued, a. [f. prec. -y- -ed.] Having 
little judgement, foolish and light-headed, silly. 

1330 Palsgr. 308/1 Cokbraynde, lyght, folehardye, sajffre. 
2348 Udall Eretsm, Par. Luke hi. 44 b, The light and 
cockbrayned facion of the multitude. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Wks. ii. 38/2 These puckfoyst ccckbrain’d cox- 
combs, shallow pated. 2777 Poor Robin Now cock- 

brain’d youths will throw at cocks. 2836 F. E. Paget 
Owlet of Owlst, 258 My youth may make me crude and 
cock-brained. 

Cock-brass, -bread : see Cock sb. 23. 
Cock-broth. Also in Sc. -broo, -bree. [see 
Bboth, Beoo, Beee.] The broth of a boiled cock. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 384 If the body bee bound or 
costiue, a Cocke-broth causeth it to be soluble. <22632 
Brome Eng. Moor i. iii. Wks. 1873 II. 16 He . . restoie thee 
’gain with Cawdels and Cock-bioths. 2713 Vanbrugh 
Country-house ir. i, My mother deshes that we may have 
some cock-broth to drink two or thiee times a day between 
meals, for my sister and I are sick folks. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc, (1733) I. 103, I took him into the pantry And 
gave him some good cock-broo. 1824 Scott St. Ronau’s iii, 
‘ Some judgment in cock-bree or in scate-iumples.’ 

Cockchafer (kp’kitjiibfoj). Also -chaffer. [A 
compound of Chapbe or chaffer, beetle, app. of 
rustic origin ; not in the dictionaiies till quite le- 
cently, (Not in Craig 1847.) Cock is probably 
prefixed to express size or valour, or in reference 
to the practice of making these insects fight. An- 
other form is Jeffrey chaffer) Cockl\ 

A coleopterous insect or beetle (Jlelolontha vul- 
garis), well known in England and over Europe : 
it is a stout broad insect of comparatively large 
size and greyish chestnut colour ; it comes forth 
from the chrysalis towards the end of May (hence 
called Maybug), and flies with a loud whirring 
sound. Both the perfect insect and the larva are 
very destructive to vegetation. 

[1691 Ray N. C. Words, A Clock, a Beetle or Dor, a Hot- 
chafer.] 2712 J, James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 140 May- 
Bugs , . are by some called Chafers, or Cock-Chafers. 2770-4 
A. Hunter Georg, Ess. (2803) III. 99 There are few insects 
more prejudicial to the farmer than . . the Cock-Chaffer. 
1787 T. Best Anglittg (fid, 2) 32 The line . . bailed with a 
cock shaver or grasshemper, 2839 "W"- S. Coleman Wood- 
lands 14 The common Cockchafer. . is often a terrible enemy 
to this tree [the Oak]. 

CO’Ck-CrOW. = COCIC-CBOWING. 
c 2300 Beket A lute befoiT the Cockes crowe. c 2430 
Lonelich Grail Ivi. 145 This same nyht atte ferst kok 
crowe, 2483 Cath. Angl. 70 Cok crawe, gallicantns. 
c 2490 Promp. Parv. (MS. K.) 86 Cokcrow, tyme, galli- 
cinium. 1393 Barnheld Ode (Arb.) 64 She. .each morning 
(by Cocks crew) Showers downe her siluer dew. x6pa 
Washington tr. Miltotis Def. Pop. v. (1851) 133 You dis- 
turb all people with your shitten Cock-crow ; that’s the only 
property in which you resemble a true Cock. 2798 Southey 
Well St. Keyne, From cock-crow he had been travelling. 
z88o Goldw. Smith in Atl, Monthly No. 268, so8 The 
character would vanish like a ghost at cock-crow. 

+ Cock-crowen, «. Obs. or dial. [f. CoOK + 
crimen, obs. pa. pple. of Chow ».] That the cock 
has crowed on, that is no longer fresh ; stale. 

2377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) a Gifts and re- 
wardes retayne the Cockrowen Courtier, yea suche as have 
one of their feete alredy in the grave. 160a Mannincham 
Diary ax Nov. 86 He takes a speciall grace to use an old 
worne sentence, as though anie would like to be seived 
with cockcrowen pottage. 2607 Tofsell Serpents (26^) 
780 Then was there brought some Cock-crown keal. X8I5- 
79 Jamieson, Cock-crown kail, broth heated a second time ; 

. .such as the cock has crow’d ovei, being a day old, Roxb. 

Co'ck-crower. rare. One who crows like a 
cock \e.g. to disturb an orator, actor, etc.). 

2836 Sat. Rev. II. 450/e That the groaners and cock- 
erpwers . . adopted the only means of putting down inter- 
minable talkers. 

Co’ck-crowing. a. The crowing of a cock, 
b. The time when cocks crow, early dawn. 

138s Wyclif Markxn\. 35 Whanne the lord of the hous 
cometh, in the euentide, or in the mydnyjt, or kockis crow- 
ynge, or morwynge. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokkrowynge 
tyme, gallicinium,^ 2577 B. Googc UeresbacKs Hush. iii. 
(2586) 130 b. In Winter you must feede them at the first 
Cockcrowing and againe when the daye begins to breake, 
2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. i. xiii. 40 An age which we 
may call the first cock-crowing after the midnight of Igno- 
rance and Superstition. 1844 Emerson Yng. American 
Wks. (Bohn) ll. 301 All this drudgery, from cockcrowing 
to starlight. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 59 Like the 
cock-crowing that sounded in the ears of Peter. 

f Cocke. Obs. Also 4-5 cok, cocce, and 
(after L.) cocco, cormptly cocto: cf. also Coc- 
CYN, CocTur. [ad. L. coccum, and its abl. case 
cocco, scarlet ; see Cocoyn, Coccus.] Scarlet. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxvii. 16 Puipur, and cocto twies died 
[x^ of reed selE). — i Kings Prol. 4 Ollier men bise, and 
purpur, and codco [v.r. cocce, cok, cocke] offren, and 
lacynct. — Rev, xviii. 16 Clothid with bijee, and purpur, 
and cocke [v.r, coctyn, or reed, coccyn, red scarlet.] 1388 
— Ex. xxviii. 3 Reed selk twies died [v.r. cocco] and bijs. 
CokeaJl : see Cockal, (Jookall. 

Cocked (kpkt), ppl. 0.1 [f. Cook o.i + -ed^.] 
Set erect ; having a prpnounced upward turn. 
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COCKBRNONY. 


1647 H. Moke Song of Smil 1. ii. xxxviii, A Yongster gent 
With bever cock’t, and arm set on one side, 3691 TJie 
IVeesiU ii. 7 His Wife too, in her Cock'd Comode well 
diest. 1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4674/S A brown bay Gelding 
. . has . . a large broom Tail cock'd, Trots all. 1826 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. ii, (1863) s8i A wide mouth and a 
cocked-up nose. 

Cocked hat. 1 , A hat with the brim perma- 
nently turned up, esp. the three-cornered hat of 
this shape worn at tlu end of the i8th and begin- 
ning of the 19th century ; also various styles of 
hat formerly worn in the army and navy. Now, 
applied to the triangular hat (without cocks), 
pointed before and behind and rising to a point 
at the crown, worn as part of the fml-dress uni- 
form of staff-ofheers, surgeons, and others, and of 
some official court-dresses, etc. 

1673 Wycherley Genii. Dancmg M. Epil., Periwigs and 
broad cock’d hats. 1736 Cotwoisseur'&a. 75 F 3 Knowledge 
i.s a greater ornament to the head, than a bag or a smart 
cocked hat. x8o8 Cobbdtt Pol. Reg. XIII. 379 Among 
the heavy dragoons cocked hats are abolished, among the 
light they are just coming into vogue. 1839 Jephson 
Briitany ii. ii Policemen with cocked hats like those of 
staff-officers. 1863 Eioniana vi. 99 The masters at Eton, 
up to a comparatively recent date, wore cocked hats. 1887 
T. Trollope What I Retneinher I. xvi. 335 The emperor. . 
violently tossed his cocked hat into the corner of the room. 
i8ga Times (Weekly ed.) 24 Jan. 13/1 The coffin, covered 
with the Union Jack, and bearing the cocked-hat, and 
sword of the deceased [Lord Napier of Magdalaj. 

2 . Anal. 

1850 Tonn Cycl, Anat. V. 187^2 The form ofpdvis result- 
ing from this bend has received more particularly the 
name of the cocked hai. 

3 . A game similar to niue-pins, in which only 
three pins are set up, in triangular position. U. S. 

4 . Phr. To knock into a cocked hat. 

1873 Slang Did. 122 Anything which has been altered 
beyond recognition, or any man who has been put_ com- 
pletely hors de combai, is said to have been knocked into a 
cocked-hat. *888 Pall Mall G. 26 Jan. 9^1 A frigate of the 
modern type would knock a fort armed with obsolete guns 
into a cocked hat. . , 

5 . Comb.t as Cocked-hat-wise adv., after the 
manner of a cocked hat. 

x86o All Y. Round Na 48. 514 A table napkin folded 


cocked-hat-wise. 

Hence Cocked.>liatted a., wearing a cocked hat. 
1835 Bcckford Recoil. 148 A most imposing cocked-hatted 
personage. *86a T. Trollope Marietta II. iv. 71 Cocked- 
hatted officials. 

Cooked ^fJkt), pf. fl.2 [f. Cook ».2 -t- -ed i.] 

1. fa. Of a match : Placed in the cock. 1). Of 
a fire-arm ; With the cock drawn back, ready for 
firing when the trigger is pulled. 

*630 Howell Masmiiello u 27 Furnished Swords, cocW 
Muschets. *678 tr. Gaya’s Art War II. 46 Presenting the 
. . Musket with a cock'd Match. *733 Derby Merctiry H- No, 
21 Getting through a Hedge with his Piece cock'd. 1807-8 
Syd. Smith Plymlcfs Lett. Wks. 1859 II._ 168/1 To sleep 
every night with cocked pistols under their pillows. *8x9 
Byron Juan i. cl, With sword drawn and cock d tngger. 

2. Full-cocked, half-cocked', at full or half cock 

(see Cock sb^ 13 b). In slang (Australian) use, 
half-cocked intoxicated. 

x8o9 W. Irving Knickerb. (1849J 206 'The burghers gaxed 
. .as a wary housewife does at a gun, fearful it mOT go oft 
half-cocked. *888 F. Hume Mad. Midas i. vu. 54 This last 
drink reduced Mr. VilHers to that mixed state which is 
known in colonial phrase as half-cocked. 

Cocked, Pnt "P “^7 • 

see under Cock w .3 
Cooked, var. of Cocket a. Obs. 

Cockee. Sc, [Jamieson suggests cock eye ; cf, 
bull's A name for the 'tee ’ in curling. ^ 

*780 D. Davidson Seasmts i6a (Jam.) Glenbuck upo the 
cockee stood His merry men drew near. *824 Mactagoaht 
Sc. GaZhmid. Bw^cl., Cocke'e, the circles which surround 
the ‘tee’, or mark played at in curling. 

Cookentrice : see Cockagbioe. 
f Co'Cker, Obs. or dial. Forms : I cocer, 
COCUT, 3 koker, 4 cokre, 4-6 coker, 5 coour, 
cokyr, 6 ookar, (8-9 dial, cogger), 6- cocker. 
[A common WGer. sb. : wilhOE. cocer m. qmver, 
cf. orris, koker, OS, coedre m. (MDu. coker, J^G., 
Du. koker, LG. koker, kdker, kaker), OHG. 
chohhar, chohhdri (MHG. kocher, kochdre, Ger. 
hbcher) all meaning 'quiver, case’. The ulterior 
derivation is obscure : med.L. cucuruin, abo. 
iaed.Gr. Kohieovpov, are, according to Dies, from 
German. See also QtriVBB.J 

1. A case for arrows ; a quiver. 

c8ae Vesi. Psalter si. 2 Gearwadon strelas heara in cocere. 
exooo /E lfric Gen. xxvii. 3 Nim t>m Xesceot Jnnne cocur 
and liinne began and gang ut. c *205 Lay. 6470 Ene koker 

2. A casing for the leg; applied, at various 
times, to a kind of legging, a high laced boot, or 
a combination of boot and legging, worn by hus- 
bandmen, hnntere, fishers, etc., to protect the legs. 
The word is still used in the north for gaiters or 
Jgprgjjjgg ajid even for coarse stockings without 
feet used as gaiters (called in Scotland loags). 

c 1325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 40 With rent cokrez at )>e kne & 
his clutte trasches. *361 Langl. P . PI. A. vn. 56 [Piers 


going out to sow] caste on his do}>es l-clouted and l-hole. 
His Cnkeres and his Coffiis. ■:x42o Pallad. on Husb. i. 
1167 Bootes, cocars, myttens..For husbondes & hunters, 
c *4^ Promf Parv. 84 Cocur, hoote, ocrea, cotumus. *5x5 
Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Civ/i Thy hose and cokers 
broken at the knee. 1593 Drayton Ecl^ues iv. 177 His 
Cockers were of Cordiwin. i68z Land. Gaz. No. 1895/4 A 
pretty big chubbed Man . .a pair of Leathern Cockers. 1695 
Kennett Par. A niia. Gloss. s.v. Cock-boat, Fishermen’s great 
boots, with which they wade into the sea, are called cokers. 
x8ix WiLLAN W. Riding Yorksh. Gloss., Coggers, half-boots 
made of stiff-leather, strong cloth, or even of worsted, but- 
toned at the side, and strapped under the shoe. *873 Har- 
LAND Swaledale Glass., Coggers, a pair of old stocking- 
legs worn over the shoes to keep out the snow. 

Cocker (kp'ksr), sb.ii [f. Cook v.t- + -br,] 

+ 1 . A fighter, prizefighter; a contentions, quar- 
relsome man ; a wrangler. Obs. 

c *275 Prov. A Ifred 704 in O. E, Misc. 138 He is cocker, 
lief, & horeling. *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 173 A 
newe batayle of foure and seventy comoun fy^ters and 
cokkers [gladiaforuml. C1460 Towneley Myst. 242 Thise 
cokkers and thise hollars, And alle purs cuttars. 

2 . A supporter or patron of cock-fighting, a cock- 
fighter ; one who breeds or trains game-cocks. 

1689 Shadwell Bury P. i. Wks. 1720 IV. 130, I..out- 
vapour'd all the Jockeys, and cockers. *723 Steele Consc. 
Loziers tv. ii, He was the greatest cocker in England. He 
said Duke John won him many battles, but never lost him 
one. *807 Crabbe Par. Reg. l Wks. 1834 II. 151 Here his 
poor bird th' inhuman Cocker brings. Arms his hard heel 
and clips his golden wing7>. *8x4 W. Skbtchley [title). The 
Cocker, containing information to the Breeders and Ama- 
teurs of the Game-cock. 1829 A. W. Fonblanque Eztg. 
under Seven Admin. (*837) I- 321 While_ Duchesses and 
Ladies hawk, we cannot expend all indignation on the 
cockers and bull-baiters. 


3 . A breed of spaniels trained to start wood- 
cocks, snipes, and similar game ; a cocking dog. 

*823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton v. v. (1842) 321 Frederick 
Chisney entered, attended by a conple of small sleek cockers. 
1855 Kingsley Wesitu. Ho (1861) 81 His cockers coiled 
themselves up close to the warm peat-ashes. 

Gockerf sb.^, coker, [app. f. Cock w.s -t- -eb.] 
Originally, one who puts hay in cocks, a hay- 
worker ; also, later, a harvest-labourer. (The spell- 
ing coker has given rise to the unhistorical conjec- 
ture, tba f- the orignnal meaning was 'a charcoal 
maker who comes out at tarvest-time’.) 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 13 Canstow. .coke for my cokers 
[®. r. cokares, cokerus] o^r to J>e cart picche, Mowe ojier 
mowen ober make bond to sheues! i«3 Calk. Awl, 70 
Coker, azitumfnarius. *572 Ad 14 Eltz. c. 5 § ix Bee y* 
also provided, That this Acte nor any thinge therein con- 
teyned do in any wyse extend to any cokers or Harvest 
Folkes. [So orig. act in ParP Office; the Inrolment in 
Chancery has Coddrs.] *832 Ht. Martineau jV/// ^ Valley 
ii. 2S He called to Briggs, one of the cokers. * 8 ^- 7 * 
Halliwell, a reaper. Warw, iSS2iIea?icasA, Gloss, 

(E. D. S.), Qziocker, one who goes harvesting to a distance. 
xB8S S. 0 . Addy Sluffield Gloss, Addenda, Cocker, the 
man who cocks or coils up hay in a field. 

t Co'cker, Obs. rare. A curl or ringlet. Cf. 
Cockle sb.K 

c x6ao Z, Boyd Ziods Flowers (18551 89 That . . She curious 
curie the cockers of her head. 

Cocker (kp-kw), v^ Also 5-6 coker, 6 koker, 
cokker. [Found only since 15th c, ; origin obscure. 
Cf. however the i6th c. equivalent Cockle v.^, 
which is identical in form and sense with a i6th c. 
Du. kokelen, keukelen ‘nutrire sive fovere culina’ 
(Kilian), i. e. to nourish or foster in the kitchen ; 
but it is doubtful whether the Du. word was 
connected with ‘kitchen’ exc. by ‘ popular 

etymology’. Cf. also obs. F. coqueliner {un en- 
fcint) to dandle, cocker, pamper, a child (Cotgr.). 
The Eng. cocker axA cockle have the form of iterative 
diminutives of Cock v.^, and the whole were prob. 
derivatives of CooK jJ.i, with the notion ‘to make 
a nestle-cock, chick (L. pullus), or darling of . 
Cf. etymological note to Cockney. 

Some have thought this word identical with the next 
(which has also a variant but nothing has been 

found to support this suggestion. (Welsh cocr, and cocreth 
given in Llwyd 215 a, are from Eng.)] 
irons. To indulge or pamper (a child, civourite, 
etc.) ; to treat with excessive tenderness or care, 
1499 Pynson Protnp. Parv., Cokeryn, carijayeo,^ *530 
Palsgr. 488/2 , 1 coker, or cherysshe to moche. Jeznxgnotte, 
This boye canne never thrive, he is cohered so moche. I 
coker, 1 bring up with daynty meates. Jajfnazide. *550 
Nicolls Thucfl 6s (R.)f along it fw shame so much to 
cocker themself. x6oo Hf-ywood 2«<f Pt. Ethv. IV , Wks. 
1874 1 . 151 Kist and cokerd by a King. x6xx Bible Ecclzts. 
XXX 0 Cocker thy childc, and hee shall make thee afraid. 
x6x* J. Hull Sf. Peteds Proph. 363 No creatures more 
cocker their young than the Asse ^d the Ape. xWe Shad- 
well Lane. Witches 1. (1720) III- 230 Because thy foolish 
mother has cocker'd thee vnth morning, caudles. *8^ Car- 
LYLS Remin. II. 116 Some old valetudinarian.. continually 
cockering himself, and suffering. 

Tb. With Up, meaning (a.) To bring up indul- 
gently and luxuriously; (b.) to coddle up (an 
invalid) so as to restore him to strength ; (c.) to 
encourage or hearten by kindness or coaxing. 

*530 Palsgr. 488/2 Coker hym up thus in his youthe, and 

you shall have a fayrecaulfe of hym shortly. xlSo^B. Jonson 
Volione I. i, But qocker vp my genius, and hue frw To 
all delights. X7«x Gray Let. m Poems (1775) 293 Being 


cockered and spirited up by some friends I got my name 
suggested to Lord Bute. 1850 Kwgsley Att. Lotke viii. 
(1879) 98 If she was a lady she’d be cockered up with all 
sorts of soups and jellies. *850 Darwin in Lzfe 4- Lett. 
(1887) II. 229 You have cockers me up to that extent, that 
I now feel, etc. 

G. To indulge or humour itz (a practice, etc.). 
157* Golding Calvin, ozs Ps, i. i How careleslye they 
cocker themselves in their sios. 1612 T, Taylor Cmnzn. 
Titus i, 6 C1619I iig By, mild reproofes they rather cocker 
and heare them in their sinnes, then correct them. 1706 
Collier Refl. Ridic. 299 Cherishes and cockere them in so 
gentle an Errour. *823 Scott, D. xiii, I have not 

been cockered in wantonness or indulgence. 

6 .. fig. To foster, indulge (an appetite, idea, 
hope, evil, etc.). Also with uf 
*592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 175, I .. cannot flatter 
folly . . or cocker Ignorance. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's 
Azgenis 98 Too foolishly I cocker my own hopes. *742 
Richardson IV. 321 [He] cockers up that dangerous 

Propensity, which he ought . . to subdue. 1861 Geh. P. 
Thompson ft. Ill, clxxv. 208 If they cocker up the 

evil byrefusing to apply the high-handed remedy. 

Hence Co'olcered ppl. a., Co'cRerin^ vbl, sb. 
and ppl. a . ; Co'cRexinffly ads. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 85 Cokerynge, or grete cherschynge, 
focio, nzitricio. *580 Babet aIv. C 728 A father to much 
cockering, paler ztimis indwlgetts. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 
II. 225 These coktings cokred we faewaile too late, When 
that we see our offspring gaily bent. *595 Shaks. John v. 
1 . 70. *607 Fletcher Woman Hater l iii, Our young 

wanton cocker’d heirs. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 73 
Their [Bees’] young ones be not veiy nice or tender, nor 
cockeringly biought up. ax6i66 C. Hoole Scheol-Colhq. 
(1688) 293 You are content to enjoy your mothers cockering. 
*693 Locke Edttc. § 4 Most children’s constitutions are . . 
harm’d, by cockering and tenderness., esnax Burkitt On 
N. T. I Peter iv. 17 God . . is no cockering Father to indulge 
his children to their ruin. 1748 Richardson Clarissa [jiiz) 
VII. xxxi. 124 A cockered favorite. 1857 T. Watson Zerf. 
Physic vii. (ed. 4) loi Fearing to render them effeminate 
by over -care and cockering. 

Co'cleeK, Ohs, css dial. [Equivalent in mean- 
ing to Cockle v.^, both being in form iterative and 
diminutive, as if from a stem *cock- in sense 
‘ shake ’ ; probably onomatopoeic.] 
intr. To totter or oscillate from instability ; 
said of a thing having a high centre of gravity, 
when it rocks so as to be in danger of falling. 

Hence Co'oTseriTas ppl- o , ; also Co'okexy, -ie a., 
Co'ckersome a . ; Oo'clcexiiiess sb. (all Scl). 

*553 T. Wilson R/ut. 118 Some . . stirryng their feete 
as though they stode in a cockeryng bote. 1825-79 Jamie- 
son, Cockering, tottexing, threatening to tumble, especially 
in consequence of being placed too high. 

Coolkevel (kf^kerel). Forms ; 5 ooker-, koker- 
elle, 6 cokerel, cookrelle, 6 ~*i oocke-, oockrell, 
6-8 cockrel, 7-8 oookeril(l, 6- cockerel, [app, a 
dim. of Cook sb.\ perh. of Anglo-Fr. origin. No 
such word is found in the OF* dictionaries, though 
Littr6 and Godefroyhave«yM^rra«, -elle, -et, -ette, 
-ille, diminutives of similar type from cogid shell, 
and cogtd vessel, also cockerel, cokerel cock-seller, 
poultry-dealer. But the formation may have been 
English ; the termination seems to be die same as 
in hoggerel, motigrel, pickerel (small pike).] 

1 . A young cock. arch, or dial. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 86 Cokerelle.^a/fttf [C. gallimelha\. 
1465 Mann. ^ Honseh. Exp. (1841J 296 Item, she paid for 
yonge kokerelles to make of capon.s, ix.rf. *533 Elyot 
Cast. Helihe (1541) 20 a, Chickens .. specially if thw be 
cockrelles. 1622 Wither Vatiity of Youth (1633) 756 Hear 
how each Cockrell gives warning of day. *725 Bailey 
Erasm. Callog. 4* If you can't crow like an old cock, crow 
like a cockeril. *798 Bloomfield Farmers Boy, Aztistmn 
343 Many a clamorous Hen and cockrel gay. *868 Brown- 
INC Ring <$• Bk. i. 1904 Both eyes shut, like the cockerel 
that woffid crow. 

2 . fig. Applied to a young man. 

*57X R. Edwards Da»/w» ^Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 
68 Alas, pretty cockerel, you are too weak. x6*o Shaks. 
Tetnp. II. i. 3*. *639 Massinger Vttnat. Combat v. i. 

Page, Let me fight for my mistress I Servant. ’Tis in vain. 
Little cockerel of the kind. 1878 Tennyson Q, Mary l i. 7 
Thou’rt no such cockerel thyself, for thou was bom 1’ the 
tail end of old Harry the Seventh. 

3 . A species of fish. 

*708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lx. [iTsi) 246 Cockrells . . 
Thorubacks. *883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal, 347 Basket for 
fishing ox-eyed cockerel, Valencia. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

x6os Chapman AllFooles Plays 1873 I- *68, Their inter- 
course, .of glances that past betwixt this cocknll-drone and 
her. *8^-8 W. Irving Sedzttag. xv. (1S60) 354 He. .ranted, 
like a true cockerd orator. *856 Olmsted Slave States 520 
The ridiculous cockereMike manner in which they swell, 
strut, bluster, and bully. 

Cockerer. A wanton. Halliwell cites Cotgr. 
Cockering \ Cooker v.i and 2, 
tCockeringi vbl. sb. Obs. In 3 ookexiue, 
chokering. 

<**250 Gw/4’ Night, 504 Ne mihtu leng a word icwe}>e, 
Ac pipest al so do]> a mose Mid cokeringe Iv.r. chokeringe] 
mid stefne hose. 

tCockemo'ny. Sc, Obs. Also -nonny, 
-nonie. [Derivation obscure: Jamieson conjec- 
tured connexion with Cooker 
‘The gaffiering of a young woman's hair, when 
it is wrapped up in a band or fillet, commonly 
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COCKET. 

called a snood ' (Jam.'). App- used at random in 
the last two quots. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. in. wi, She. . tumhling wi’ 
him on the grass Dang a’ her coLkemony A-jee that day. 
181B Scott Mrt. Midi, xxv, ‘Ye silly tawpie..what garr'd 
ye busk up your cockemony that gate ? ’ 1830 Galt Lnwrie 
T. VH. iii. (1849 1 323 Forays, moss troopers, and other cocker- 
nony minstrel^, 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xi. (1859) 233 
Taking a shot at the^d woman’s cockemony itself. 
Coeiket (kp*ket\ ji.i Forms: 5-6 cokkett, 
5-9 cocqiiet, 6 coket, cokquet, *2 coquett, 8 
cockett, 9 coquet, 6- cocket. £In Anglo-Fr. 
cokkeite, Anglo-Lat. coketa, -^tni ; origin obscure. 

A recent suggestion is that the name originated in the 
words guo gnietus esi, ‘ hy which he is quit ’, with which 
the Customer's receipt concluded. (S. Dowell Hisi. Tax- 
ation in Efig. (1878) 1 . 171.) It is by no means clear whether 
the name originally belonged to the document, or to the 
seal which gave it validity,] 

1 . Hist. A seal belonging to the King’s Custom 
House. Also applied to other seals used to seal 
permits. 

1293 Rolls Parlt, II. 138 b, Omnes homines venientes 
cum lanis . . sine signo quod vocatur Coket. xag8 Memo- 
randa Excheg. 26 Edw. I, in Madox Hisi. Exekeg. I. 
782 Quod illam partem sigilli Regis quod vocatur Coket, 
et quod Rex ad dictam custumam deputari fedt in portu 
predicto [viz. Novum Castrum super Tynam]. 14.19 Liber 
Albns (Record ed.) xvi. 45 £t adonqes le Mure delivera 
le Coket a celuy Viscount qil avera mesmes chosex, et les 
recordes a Chamhirleyn [irmtsl. And then the Mayor shall 
deliver the Cocket to such Sheriff as he himself shall have 
chosen, and the records to the Chamberlain for safe cus. 
tody]. 1607 CowEL Interpr.t Cocket is a scale appertaining 
to the king's custome house. 1834 H. Miller Scenes 4* 
Leg. iv. (1857) 48 An andent customhouse seal or cocket. 
b. Hence f Clerk of the Cocket, in Scotland. 
CX3S0 Act David II of Scotl. c. 39 (Du Cange) Et sit ibi 
Clemus ad tronam, qui. .potest conuenienter esse Clericus 
Coketse Regis. s6iag Skene Reg. MaJ., Act David II, 44 
The clerk of the coequet, sail controll heath the custumars, 
and the Tronaiis. 

2 . A document sealed by the ofiicers of the cus- 
tom-house, and delivered to merchants as a certifi- 
cate that their merchandise has been duly entered 
and has paid duty. (Now disused.) 

*393 -deis of Scotl. I. 581 a. Quod habeant duo folia 
cokete ad custumandum lanas suas. 14^ -dci 13 Hen. 
VI, c. 16 Les custumers dez ditz portes deins le Roialme 
ensealent blankes escrowes en parchemyn apjieliez blankes 
Cokkettez [iransl. ed. 1587 blanks serdwes in parchmint 
called blanke cokets]. 14^ Sc. Acts fas, /k (1597) §3 
That the saidis strangers . . there pay their dewties and 
customes and take their coequet as effeiris. Z5ia Instruct. 
Admiral in Ryraer Fcedera (1710) XIII. 331 Examyn 
their Mynnments, Indentures, Wrytings and Cokketts. 
Hollyband Trsas. Fr. Tong, Vn BuletiftjJfour esire franc 
du tort, a bill, a cocket. _ 1581-8 Hist, Jos, VI (1804) no 
All and quhatsumeuer shipps of Scotland that were not 
fortified be the Queene of Scotland's coquett. iSaa Malynes 
Anc.Lara-Merch, 194 Commodities brought in, which haue 
payed Custirae . . may bee shipped out againe hy Cocket, 
without payingany more Custome. 1708 J. Chamberlayne 
St, Gt. Brit. 11, in. (1:^431 6g Officers of the Fort of London. 
Register of the Certificate Coquets. x8oi Naval Chron. 
VIII. 416 Mr. Whitmore produced the cockets from the 
cocket office. 1841 Sir J. A. Park Law Marine Insnr. 
(ed. 8 ) II. xviii, 693 That a ship is not ready for sea, til] she 
has got her customhouse cocket on board. 187a Daily News 
5 Oct. ^ Notice by Ld. Mayor. Compulsory metage dues on 
grain, including cocket dues, .cease from and after the 3xst 
of October, 1872. 

fig. a 164/0 Jackson Creed xi. xxl. Wks. X. 406 All as 
many as have their fruit unto holiness in this life have the 
pledge, the earnest, or the cocket of the next. 

3 . ? A custom-house or customs office. 

vitx'KLKDoyLHisi.Excheq. xviii. J37 That all merchants. . 

who designed to eniort Wools.. might safely carry them to 
the several Ports where the King had a Cocket, paying the 
old Duties only. [Cf. 1730 Bailey, Cockettum, cocketum, 
the Office at the Custom-house where the Goods to be ex- 
ported are to be enter'd.] 

4 . The customs duty. 

X483 in Rymer XII. 182/1 Decustumisetcoquettisnostris. 
x6ia Davies IVhy Trelastd, etc. (1787) 31 The greatest 
profit did arise by the coequet of hides. loax Bolton Stat, 
Irel. 44 (12 Edw. IV) Not paying the custome of the king 
. .called the Cocket. Ibid, 69 To the intent that the king. . 
shall not he deceived of his Custome, CockeL 'Tonage and 
poundage. 1755 Macbns Insurances 1 . 273 Charges. Cus* 
tom. Town Dues and Coequet £4^ 18 ij. 

6. Comb., as cocket-writer. 

_ 1768 Chron, in Anst. Reg. igils One of the cocket-writers 
in the long room^ at the custom-house. 1841 Hoa. Smith 
Moneyed Man I. iv. ii7_She js goii^ to many young Ned 
Simmons, the Cocket-writer, in the Custom House. 

"i" Co’cket, sbi^ Obs, Also 4-7 coket. [Origin 
unknown : the conjecture has been offered that this 
bread was so called because stamped with a seal 
(see Cocket ji.i) ; but evidence is wanting.] 

Name of a sort of leavened bread, and of a loaf, 
slightly inferior in quality to the wastell or finest 
bread. 

The name appears in the Statute of Bread and Ale, and 
was apparently quite obsolete before 1300, later references 
to it being only historical, and conjectural. Cockei-bread, 
Bread-cocket, are modern renderings of temis de coket. 
t sa66Stat, Breads Ale (51 Hen, Til), Quando quarterium 
frumenti venditur pro xiid., tunc panis quadrantls de Was- 
ullo ponderabit sex libras et sexdedm solidos ; Panis de 
Coket de eodem blado, & de eodem bultello, ponderabit 
plutiquam Wastellum de duobus solidis; De blado minoris 
precu ponderabit plusquam Wastellum de quinque . , Panis 


integer de quadrante de frumento ponderabit Coket & di- 
midium. .Et panis de omni blado ponderabij duos Coketos. 
[ifith c. iransl. When a quarter of Wheat Js sojd for xiid 
then wastel bread of a farthing shall weigh vili. & xvis. 
But Bread Cocket of a farthing of the same Come and 
bulb:ll, shall weigh more than wastell by Hr. and Cocket 
bread made of Come of lower price, shall weigh more than 
wastell by vr. ..Bread (of a farthing) made of the whole 
wheat shall weigh a cocket and an halfe, that is to say, the 
Cocket, that shall weigh more than a wastell by v.r. . .And 
bread of common Come shall weigh two [great] cockets.] 
X27a-X307 Muuiin. Gilahalls Land. (Rollsj HI. 411 Nota, 
quod panis coket, i. e. panis levatus . . ponderabit plus 
quam wastellus per ij sohdos. 1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. vii. 
29a And ha nolde . . no Beggere eten Bred )>at Benes Inne 
coome, Bote Coket and Cler Slatin an of dene whete. 1377 
Ibid. B. VI. 306 But of coket or clere-maW" or elles of dene 
whete. 1483 Cath, Angl, 70 Cokett, effnngia, est gnidatn 
tanis. 

Historical, X502 Arnoldb Chron, {1811) 49 The price of 
a quarter whet iij.r. The ferthing symnell poise xy. vunds 
and dim. q’t’. The ferthing whit loof coket poise xyij. 
vuncis dim. and ob'. 1638 Penkethman Artach. Cijb, 
The Farthing White loafe of fine Cocket. 2678 Phillips, 
Cockei-bread, the finest sort of Wheaten Bread, next to that 
called Wastel, which is the whitest. x86o Mun. Gildhnlke 
Land. (Rolls) II. 793 Coketius, panis, a loaf of cocket-bread. 

[Cocket, sb. is given by Todd (i Si 8) in the sense 
of Fr. coquet cock-boat, but app. by some error ; 
Sherwood is named as authority; but ed. 1632 has 
only ‘ cocke-boat ’.] 

tCo'cket, a. Obs. exc. diai. Also oockit, 
cocked, [perh. orig. a. Fr. coqttet, coquette co- 
quettish, gallant, agreeable (f. coq : see Coquette), 
with the sense modified to express the stnitting 
or defiant manner of the cock, as in the modem 
cocky. (Possibly also associated with cocked. Sc. 
cockit ‘turned up’, 'stuck up’; but this would 
not explain the original form in -et.)] 

Proud, ‘stuck up’; pert, saucy; brisk; vomod. 
dial, merry. 

1537 Latimer Crontwell in Rem. {18451 380 As for my 

lord of Hayles, I fear he will be too cocket now with his 
great authority and promotion. 1600 Holland Livy in. 
Ixv. 133 They beleeved verily that their youth were too 
cocked and lustie [nimisferoees). 1809-38 Hbywood Rape 
Lucreee Wks. 1874 V. 201 Her tongue not too lowd nor 
cocket. x6xx Cotgr., Accrester, to wax cockit, grow proud 
. .to strout it, or stand vpon high tearms. Ibid. , Coquart, 
vndiscreetlie peart, cocket, iolhe, cheerfull, 1674 Ray N, 
C. Words II Cocket, brisk, malapert. 1883-88 ITuddersf. 
4 Sheffield Gloss., Cocket, merry. 

b. The following may be the same word ; but 
cf. Cook 4, Cooked///. (both of later dale). 

C1460 Towneley MysU, Jnditimn 311 Gay gere and 
wltles, his bode set on koket. As prowde as pennyles, his 
slefe has no poket. 

Co’CkeXy [f. CoOKETj^.i] JTo fur- 

nish with a cocket or custom-house certificate. 

1343 Rolls of Parlt. II. 138 b, Leynes nient cokettees on 
nient custumees. 1344 Act 18 Edw. Ill, x Ceux qui 
mesnent les legnes par dela saunz estre cokettez on saunz 
paier Custume. [transl. Those that transport Wool! being 
not cocketted or without Custome.] 16m View Penal Laws 
257 Neither shall any cause Wools to be coequetted but in 
the owner's name. 

Co’Ckety v.^ Arch. Also 6 ooket. [cf. It. 
cocchetta dim. of cocca notch. Cf. also Cock z ;.3 
and CoAK.] irans. To join in building hy means 
of projection and notch, to mortise, joint. 

1^3 Stanyhurst Poems (Arb.l 138 In brest of the God- 
esse, Gorgon was coketed hardlye. With nodil vnioyncted, 
by death, light vital amoouing. zoxx Cotgr., Enclave, in- 
locked, cocketed, mortaised, closed. 1644 T. Thomas Diet. 
(Halliw.1, Asonejoystor stone is cocketted within another. 
Cocket (k/i-ket), W .3 [Imitative.] (See quot.) 
1845 P, Parley’s Ann. VI. 263 The males [pheasants] 

, .make a noise that in the country is called cocketting, 

Cocket, obs. f. Coquette. 

Cocke't-cexitre. Arch. A centre or centering 
used in building an arch, when head-room is re- 
quired above the springing line, to allow passage 
through during the time of building. , 

1841 Basgs Ghss. of Civ. Eng, 52 Where head- room is left 
above the fringing of the arches, such centres are termed 
cocket-centres. exSsS A. P. S. Did, of Archit. 11. C. 58 
Where a level tie-beam is omitted, .such a centre is called a 
cocket centre. 

Cockewolde, obs. f. Cuckold. 

Cock-eye. colloq. [app. f. Cook v.t- 

Ir. and Gaelic caog ‘wink , and esp. caogshnil ‘squint 
eye', caogshuileach ‘squint-eyed’, have been compared; 
but no historical connexion is known, and the pronunciation 
of caog differs considerably from that of cock.\ 
a 1825 Forby Voc, E, Anglia j Cock-eye, a squinting eye; 
which must be set or cocked, like the lock of a gun, before 
aim can he taken at an object. 1877 N. W, Lincolnsh, 
Gloss., Cock-eye, one who squints. She’s a real cock-eye. 

Co’ck-eyedy a. colloq. [see prec.] Squint-eyed. 
x8ax Byron Vis. ^tdgitt. Ixvi, Amerry, cock-eyed, curious 
looking sprite. 1863 Tyneside Songs 19 Cock-eyed 'Tom 
that smls the pies. 

Ccck-featker. Archery, [f. Cock sh\ attrib. 
= ‘ top, sticking up as in cock-sheaf, etc.] The 
upper one of the tluree feathers on an arrow, gene- 
rally of a different colour from the other two, so 
as to indicate at sight how to place the arrow on 
the string. 

1545 Ascham Toxopk, (Arb.) 13a It standeth with good 


COCK-HORSE. 

reason to haue the cocke fether black or greye, as it were 
to gyne a man warning to nocke rygnt. i860 H. D. 
ArcheVs Guide 34 That feather which is pjaced upon the 
horn is the cock feather, and generally of a different colour : 
the other two feathers are placed at an equal distance fiom 
it. Place the arrow on the string with the cock feather 
uppermost. 

Cock-fight (kp-kifait). 

1. A fight between cocks ; spec, a match in which 
cocks, usually armed with long steel spurs, are set 
to fight each other in a place called a ‘ cock-pit ’. 

1565-6 Stat. Hartlebuty, Wore, in N. Carlisle Endoived 
GranuSch. II. 759 The said Schoolmaster shall, .haveuseand 
take the profits of all such cock-fights and potations as are 
commonly used in Schools. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xviii. 

1 1 887) 78 In cokfights and quailefightes. <x 1602 W . Perkins 
Cases Cotisc. (1619) 346 The bayting of the Beare, and Cock- 
fights are no meete recreations. 1748 Wesley Wks. (1872) 

II. 92 There was to begin in an hour’s time a famous 
cockfight. 1854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. (1858; 49 The 
school, like almost all the other grammar-schools of the 
period [1815] in Scotland, had its yearly cock-fight. 

2 . tramf. A fighting match. 

1494 Fabvan vii. ccxxvii. 256 Shortly after skyrmysshes & 
cocke fyghtes began atwene y sayd .ii. prynces. 1843 
Carlyle Past ^ Pr. ii- xv. 96 After that sinful chivalry 
cockfight of theirs ! 

Co'Ckfigllter. One who promotes the sport 

of cock-fitting ; = Cocker sb.'^ 2. 

ijas Bailey s. v. Clear Walk, With Cock-fighters. 1789 
CowPER [title). The Cock-fighter’s Garland. 1884 Holm ls 
Gore in Law Times 8 Nov. 28/2 The licensing justices . . 
refused to renew a licence to a cockfighter. 

^ Co'ckfi'ghter = chief or champion fighter : see 

Cock shy 22. 

Co’ck-figlitiug. 

The fighting of cocks; the sport of making cocks 
fight each other; formerly much practised, but 
made illegal by Act 12 & 13 Viet. c. 92. 

c 1450 How Goode Wyfe (Ashm. MS.) 74 Ne go (>ou not to 
no wrastlynge, Ne 3it to no coke fyghtynge [Lamb. MS. 
schotynge at cok). 1518 Stat. St, PauVs Schoolio Knight 
Life Cmet 362 (Brand), I will they use no Cock-fightinge 
nor ridinge about of Victorye. 1583 Stubbes a(»aA Abus. 
(1879) 180 note diile\ Cockfightyng in Ailgna. 1684 Land. 
Gas. No. 193C/4 At the Royal Cock-Pit at Windsor the 
27th Instant begins a great Match of Cock-fighting between 
t^o Persons of Quality, which will continue the whole 
week. xn^GoLDSM. Nat. Hist, III. 88 Cock-Fighting with 
ns is declining every day. i8ox Strutt Sports 4 Past. in. 
vii. (1876) 376 In the reign of Edward III, cock-fighting 
became a fashionable amusement. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 253 His personal tastes were low and frivolous, .the 
time, .was spent in racing, cardplaying, and cockfighting. 

attrib. x^i-o Siatist. Acc, Scotl. VI. 614 In 1783, there 
were many pubfic Cock-fighting Matches, or Mains. 

h. To heat cock-fighting •. a vulg&r colloquialism 
(and as such used in fiction) for ‘ to surpass every- 
thing else’ (as this sport in the opinion of its 
votaries surpassed every other). 

[1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 228 Ministers scufllings and 
contests with one another, is beyond. any Cock-fighting or 
Bear-baiting.] xSai Blackw. Mag. IX. 133 Always except- 
iUg Mrs. M^Whirter, for she beats cock-fighting. X&44 
Dickens Mart. Chns, vii.(D.) x853LYTTON.^i)/bwff/III. 
xi. (D.), The Squire faltered' out, ‘Well, this beats cock- 
fightink I the man’s as mad as a March hare ’. 

Cockhood (k^-k|hud). humorous, [see -hood,] 
The condition or quality of ,a cock. 

1829 Southey Pilgr, Composiella iv. From .which two 
milk-white chickens To Cock and Henhood grew, 1856 
Chamb. yml. V. 133 Cock-hood is the last resource of hens. 

Cock<-horse (k^'kih^us), sb. and adv. [It is 
not clear whether ‘cock-horse ’ was originally the 
name of a plaything, as it appears to have been 
by I677> whether the phrase ‘on (a-)cock- 
horse ’ merely meant in a position (as e.g. on the 
knee) which was likened to that of being on horse- 
back. The transferred sense evidently referred to 
the elation of a child in such a position.] 

A. sb. 1. orig. Apparently a nursery term, ap- 
plied to anything a child rides astride upon, as a 
stick with a horse’s head, a hobby-horse, any one’s 
leg or knee. Hence nde on a (or «-) cockhorse. 

15^-1 Elyot Image Gov, 96 The dotyng pleasure to see 
my littell soonne ride on a cokhorse, 1577 Harrison Eng- 
land \a..ix. (1878) II. 64 We oft exchange our finest cloth, 
corne, tin, and woolles, for halfe penie cockhorsses for 
children. _i6ax Burton Anal. Mel, ii. ii. vi. iv. Sometimes 
he would ride a cockhorse with his children . . though Alci- 
blades scoffed at him for it. 0x654 Selden Table-t. (Arb.) 
96 'When you would have a Child go to such a plac& and 
you find him unwilling, you tell him he shall ride a (Jock- 
horse. 167s CJoTTON Poet. Wks. (17651 2x8, I, astride a 
Cock-horse. x86x Sala Dutch Pid, ix. 135 That large man 
. .whose knees comprise such an inexhaustible supply of 
cock-horses. 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring Amasis I. i. ii. 1. 83 
When I WM only able — equitare in arundine longa — to 
ride a-cockhorse on a stick. Nursery Rime, ‘ Ride a cock- 
horse To Banbury Cross.’ 

2 . transf. A-cock-horse, on (a) cock-horse ; mounted 
(as on a horse) ; astride. 

Bullbvu Dial. agst. Pest. (x888) 66 The Drake 
with all the water foules did stoupe lowe and receiue their 
carnage, and when they were all a cockehorse together 
they wente into the water. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 

III. XVI. SI They, .passe so farre in so little a space on cock- 
hwsse [on broomsticks], i6aa R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 76 
ihe whale . . swimmefh presently ashore, and the Indian a 
cock-horse upon him. x66o Charac, Italy 7 His Petrified 
sanctity riding a Cock-horse on mens shoulders, 1664 



COOKIiE, 


COCKILY. 

Butler ii. iii. 41 And Ralpho got a cock-horse too 
Upon his Beast with much ado. i8ax Combe (Dr. Syntax) 
Vy^e HI. (Chandos) 329 Riding a cock-horse on a star. 

+ b. Mounted aloft, perched up. 

1704 Gentleman Insir. (1732) 167 (D.) The ladies sit on 
cockhorse upon scaffolds in open view. 

1 3 . fig. An exalted position, a place of triumph 
or ascendancy. Usually with on, a-. Ohs, 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. (1887) 138 He that 
beareth a tankarde by meanesse of degree, and was borne 
for a cokhoise by sharpenes of witte. 1599 Marstoh Sco. 
Villanie i. Sat. iii. 183 Hath got the fatme of some gelt 
Vicary, And now on cock-horse gallops iollily. 1611 Cotge., 
II esi a cJieval, hee is set on cocke-horse; hee is a 
hoight, hee now begins to flaunt it. 1658 T. Wall Goti’s 
Rev. Enemies CIi. 41 There is no tyrannic like to that of a 
slave, whom vilany hath seta cock-horse. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pordag^s Myst. Div. 22 Welth that rideth up a- 
Cock-hors (pass by the term) while Worth holdeth but the 
stirrup. 1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 10 The 
outbreak of au oppressed party, and setting it a-cock-horse 
on the oppressing one. 

4 . fig. A high horse ; a proud, high-spirited 
horse ,* a stallion. 

IS 99 Marston Sco. Villanie i. Sat. iii. 183 Cock-horse, 
fat-pauncht Milo. 1838 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma. 
xxxviii. 160 He now goes drooping and sloucliing away, 
very unlike the cock-horse he came out. 

1 5 . To play at cock-horse : see quot. Obs. 

1648 Hexham Dutch Diet, (i66al, Paerdeken op speleu, to 
Play at Cock-horse, or leape ouer one an others backes. 

S. adv. In same sense as the phrases on a cock- 
horse, a-cock-horse, in A. i, 2. 

1366 Drant Horace Sat, iii. G v. To playe at even and 
odde, to ryde cockhorse in chyldyshe guysie. c 1720 Prior 
Alma I. 30 Alma, they strenuously maintain. Sits cock- 
horse on her throne, the brain, a 1764 LiLOyo P'am. Ep. 
Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 60 As boys ride cock-horse on a broom. 
1878 Gen. R. Taylor in N, Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 239 A 
huge fellow . .was riding ‘ cock-horse ’ on a gpin. 

Cookhye. Sense uncertain : ? Some kind of 
arrow : cf. Cook-I'eathbr. 

13^ Chapman Blinde hegger Wks. 1873 I. 36, I saw 
Chipid shoothig a cockhye into your face, and gaaing after 
his arrow it fell into mine eye. 

Cookie, variant of Cocky. 

Cockie-leekie ; see Cocky-leeky. 

Gockily (kp-kili), adv. colloq. [f. Cooky a. + 
-LY !i.] In a cocky manner. 

1B61 Macm. Mag, July, Those who go about so cockily 
with the placard ‘ Science of History ’ stuck in their hats. 
1867 F. Francis Angling v. (t88o) 130 Sitting lightly and 
cockily on the water. 

Co'ckiuess. colloq. [f. Cooky a. + -ness.] 
Cocky quality ; self-assertiveness, conceit. 

186^ J. D. CAMPBfeLL in Glasgow Citizen 19 Nov., Cocki- 
ness IS older than this century, in which it has been devel- 
oped to so alarming an extent. 1883 St, James's Gas. 1 May 
3 The inconsiderate insolences and cockinesses of some of 
their friends. 

Co'cking, vbl. [f. Cook + -ing 1.] 
t i. Fighting, strife, contention. Ohs. 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 47 Ne beS nan icrunet bute hwase 
treowelidhe ij^ulke feht fihte, and wi8 strong cockunge 
ouercume hire flesch. 1387 Trevisa Higden iRolls) V. 239 
pey 3af hem al to dronkenesse, kokkynge, strif, and envie. 
1^2 Udall Ernsm, APoph, 41 b, Betwene Aristippus and 
Diogenes the Cynike there was moche good cocking and 
striuing whether of them should win the spurres. 

2 . =COOK-FIQHTINO. 

1346 Phimpton Corr, 231 Ye shall se. .all our good coxs 
flght, if it plese yoiL & se the maner of our cocking. 1613 
Markham Pleas. Pntices (163s) 41 There Js no pleasure 
more noble, .then this pleasure of Cocking is. ifyS Land. 
Gas. No. 128^4 Notice, .there will he two great Matches of 
Cocking fou^it in His Majesties Cock-Pit at Newmarket. 
*7SS Gentl. Mag. XXV. 306 Idle and expensive diversions, 
such as cocking, horse-mcing. 1886 W. Day Remm, 234 
He was very fond of cocking, 
b. A cock-fight. 

1630 Brathwait Gentl. {1641) 113 In these tolerable 
recreations of Horse-races, Cockings, Bowlings, etc. 1699 
Sir W. Calverley Note-lk. (Surtees) 79 , 1 went to Leeds, 
to the Cockings. i8ia J. Moors in Examiner^s. Aug. 351/2 
He bad been at a cocking. 

3 . The shooting of wood-cocks. 

1696 Aubrey Mise, (1721) 62 To diuertise himself with 
codung in his father's park, 1837 Kingsley Two V . Ago 
xi. (D.), There ought to be noble cocking in these woods, 
1870 Blaine Encycl. Rtir. Sports § 2660 We have already 
noticed Wales . . as affoi'ding good cocking. 

4 . A turning or causing to project upward. 

1678 Shadwell Timon i._ Wks. 1720 II. 305_ Pomp, and 
show, and holding up their heads And cocking of their 
noses. 1713 Guardian No. gi He strives as much as pM- 
sible to get above his size, by stretching, cocking, or the 
like. 1881 Besant & Rice Chqpl. Fleet i. x, As for the 
fashions . . one year it is the cocking of a hat. 

6 , attrib. and Comb., as (sense 2) cocking-match ; 
(sense 3) *1* cooking-cloth, (see quot.) ; oocking- 
dog, -spaniel, a spaniel of a breed used in hunting 
wood-cocks, etc., a cocker; cooking-road (see 
Cook-road). 

1726 Diet, Rust, (ed. 3), Cocking-cloth, a Device to 
catch Pheasants with. 1731-6 Bailey, Cocking Cloth (wth 
Fowlers), a Frame made of coarse canvas, about an ell 
square, tanned, with two sticks set across to keep it out, 
having a hole to look out atj and to put the nosel of a short 
gun through, for the shooting of Pheasants, etc. 1813 
Trewmaiis Exeter Flying-Post 18 Nov. i A gentleman is 
in immediate want of . . Cocking Dogs, such ^ have been 
regularly hunted for Woodcodt only. 1830 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. iv. (1863) 310 He is . . famous for his breed of 
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cocking spaniels. 1833 Thackerav Esmond ir. viii. Come 
along, and lets go see the Cocking-Match. 

Co'cking, vbl. Sb:^ [f. Cock + -ing L] The 

action of drawing back the cock of a fire-arm. 

1816 Byron Let. to Murray 13 Oct., Making mistakes in 
the way of cocking and priming. 1881 Greener Gun 202 
U. ne cocking is effected by the turning up of the finger- 
piece for loading. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as cocking-lever, -lock \ 
cooking-pistol, revolver, one in which the cock 
is raised independently of Ae trigger. 

1838 Greener Gunnery 423 Possessing every requisite for 
a_ double-action cocking revolver. Ibid, 426 The cocking 
pistol would he too slow . . The almost general adoption, in 
the present day, of the cocking-lock. 1881 — G?/«33S The 
barrels upon being closed depress the cocking-lever. 
Cocking, vbl. Carp. : see Cock w.s 
Cocking, vbl. sb.^ and ppl. a. Putting (hay, 
etc.) into cocks : see Cock v.^ 

+ Cocking, vbl.sb.^ sxAppl.a. Obs. Cocker- 
ing : see Cook 

Co'cking, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. Cock w.i -k -ing 2.] 

1 . Fighting, wrangling, contentious. 

J- Hevwood Spider 4- F. xliii. 20 In cockyng currish 
countenance. x6o8 Day Hunt, out oT Br. v. ii, How can 
wee choose but get cocking children, when father and 
mother too are both of the game. 

2 . Strutting, swaggering, insolent ; cocky. 

1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer \. i. How many pert Cocking 
Cowards [hast thou call’d] stout? 1711 Steele Sped. No. 
133 r I The Cocking young Fellow who treads upon the 
Toes ofhis Elders. 1712 — Ibid. No. 350 ?2 This is visible 
in all the cocking Youths you see about this Town. 

Hence •J* Co'ckliiffly adv., in a cocking manner. 
1348 Thomas Ital. Gram. * Diet. (1567), Prouerbiosa- 
mente, cockyngly or villainously. 

Cockirnoae : see Cokir-. 

CocMsh (kp'kij'), a. [f. Cock sby -k-iSH.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a cock {obs .') ; now only 
Immorous, Gocklike. 

1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush.^ iv. (1586) 161 Such 
[Hens] as after the Cockishe maner either crowe or treade. 
Ibid. iv. 138 [Hens] free from spurres : for such as weare 
those Cockish weapons, are not good for broode. 

2 . Like a cock in disposition; strutting, self- 
assertive, assuming, cocky. 

1346 Bale Eng. Votaries rt. (1550) 50 b, Bryngyng with 
hym the metropolycall mantell of Anselme, to augment hys - 
cockysh autorite. 1389 Nashb Pasquil ^ Marforius 13 In 
his Proem to his cokish conclusions, c 169a B. E. Diet, 
Cant. Crew, Cockish, wanton, uppish, forward. 

+ 3 . Lecherous, wanton. Obs. or dial. 

1370 Levins Manip. 143 Cockish, salax, 1398 Florio, 
Gatiuia, a cockish wanton. 1847-78 Halliwell, Cockish, 
wanton. North. 

Hence Co-cMshly adv. ; Co’cMslmeBS. 

1363-87 Foxe A.^M, (1396) 5^a/i You. .which take upon 
you so cockishlie (rather than wiselie) to be a controller and 
maister moderatour of othermens matters. X573 G. ^Harvey 
Letter-bk. (xSSaI 36 Whi [they] uppon a meere cockishnes. . 
in mi absenc flatly deniid me. 1398 Florio, Galloria, 
cockishnes, iollity, mirth. 1737-31 Bailey, Cockisimess, 
uppishness. 

Cock-laird. Sc. humorotis, A small proprietor 
who cultivates his own laud ; a yeoman. 

173 X Kelly Sc. Proverbs 362 (Jam.) You breed of water 
kail and cocklairds, you need mickle service. x8i6 Scott 
Old Mart, Conch, Niel Blane . . died worth as much 
money as married Jenny to a cock laird. 1837 Lockhart 
Scott xxxvii, The property had been in the hands of various 
small holders (Scottice, cock-lairds). 

CocUo (kf’k’l), sb?- Forms: (i coocul), i-2 
cocoel, 3-7 oockel, 4- cockle. (Also 4 cokul, 
cockil, -el, cokel, 4-5 cokil, 4-7 code, 5 kok- 
kel, cokkd, cockiUe, 5-6 cokyll(e, 6 coode, 
cockyll, cookole, cokkell, 5-7 oockell(e.) [OE. 
coccul, coccel masc. ; in no other Teutonic lang. 
(It looks like a L. *cocculus, dim, of cocats.) 

Cotgr. has F. coguiol'a degenerate Barlie, or weed com- 
monly growing among Barlie, and called haver-grasse ’, 
which M. Joret identifies with coquioule, ‘ Festuca ovina'. 

The Ir. and Gaelic cagal, used in the versions of Matt. 
xiii. for ‘ cockle, tares ’, is merely the English word borrowed 
(proh. in the older form *cocal, though it is not known in O. 
or M.Irish).] 

1 . The name of a plant: now, and prob. from 
OE. times, applied to Lychnis (or Agrostemma) 
Githago, a caiyophyllaceous plant, with handsome 
reddish-purple flowers succeeded by capsules of 
numerous black seeds, which grows in cornfields, 
especially among wheat. Also called Com Cockle. 

Known to early herbalists as Nigella or Nigellastrwn, F. 
nielle, Nigella (dim. of L. nigra black, referring to the black 
seeds) was app. originally applied toaranunculaceousplant, 
Nigella arvensis (or one of its congeners), a field-weed of 
southern regions; hut in northern France and Britain, where 
this plant was unknown, the name was transferred to Githago, 
the bla^-seeded corn-weed of these regions. 

c 1000 — [see 3, the early quotations doubtless meaning 
this plant], c 1263 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker S 54 Ao Zizmtia, 
neele, cockel. 0x387 Sinon, Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 31 
Nigella, i. zizmmia, code, c 1440 Promp. Parv,^ 86 Cokylle, 
wede, nigella, lollinm, zizannia [Pynson gitf\. e:i43o 
Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.), LoUium, zizannia, nigella idem, 
gall, nele, a*, kokkel, nascitur intra triticum. 1323 Fitz- 
herb. Hush. § 20 Cockole hath . . floures of purple colour, 
as brode as a grote, and the sede is rounde and blacke. 
1338 Turner Libellus, Githago siue Nigellastmm. .vulgus 
appellat Coccle aut pople. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. xi. 
160 Cockle Of Ijelde Nifclweede. 1678 Phillws, Cockle, 


a Weed call'd Com-rose, Darnel, or field-Nigella. 1721-42 
Bailey, Cockle, a Weed, otherwise called Com-rose [X7S3- 
90 otherwise_ called Corn-Campion], 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau’s Bot. xix. 273. 1866 Treas. Bot. 31 The weed Corn 

Cockle, with large, entire, purple petals. 

b. The seed of this plant. 

_X713 E. Tenison in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 92 A Wire 
Sieve (such as is used to separate Cackle from Corn). 1743 
Loud. 15- Country Brew. iv. (ed. 21 288 A little black Seed, 
that contains a very white Flour, which we call Cockle. 

2 . Applied from OE. times to render or represent 
the zizania of the Vulgate in Matt, xiii, or the 
loliuin with which Latin writers identified this. 

Recent investigation has apparently settled that the 
^i^dviou, pi. -to, of the N.T., zizania and loliwm of Latin 
writers, tvas the grass Lolium iemteleHtum or Darnel, a 
prevalent weed in Mediterranean and Levantine regions 
(cf. Stanley Sinai ^ Palestine 426, Tristram Nat. Hist. 
Bible 4871, which is very prone to be affected with Ergot, 
and in the ergotized condition is deleterious. The transla- 
tion of these words hy coccel, cockle, in English was (like the 
later erroneous rendering tares) due in the first instance to 
Ignorance as to the plant meant by sizania or lolium', but 
it led to the further error of some scientific writers who, 
knowing lolium to be darnel, still called it ‘ cockle '. 

fxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 25 pa com his feonda .sum & 
ofer-seow hit mid coccele. c 1030 Byrhtferth's Handhoc in 
A Mg/iVt VIII. 300 pe aegder ssewS gelomlice ge lasorge coccul 
on manna mceron. 17x340 Cursor M, 1138 (Trio.) For pi 
muchel felonye pis whele shal wexe cokul [C. zizanny, F. 
darnel] hye. 1382 VVyclif Matt, xiii. 25 His enmye came, 
and sew aboue dernel, or cokil [1388 taris] in the midil 
of whete. Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 44 Zi- 

zannia, lollium idem, cokel. 1398 T revisa Barth. De P. R, 
xvii. Ixv. (Tollem. MS.), Amonge pe heste whete sumtyme 
grqwep euel wedes, and venimouse, ^ code and ray [ui 
lolium, lappatimn]. Jhid.^ xvii. _ cxciv. (1493) 731 Poetes 
calle the herbe ray: InfelLv lollium, vngracyous Cokyll. 
X56S in Bonner Homilies 10 Of such earth as can bryng 
furth but weedes, nettels, brambles, bryers, code and dar- 
nel!. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 124 Which.. Cockel 
for come, and cliaffe for barley bare. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Matt. xiii. 23 Vvhen men were a sleepe, his enemy came 
and ouersovved cockle among the vvheate [all other i6iA c. 
4 later w. have tares]. 13SS Shaks. L. L. L, iv. iii. 383. 
161X Bible yob xxxi. 40 Let thistles grow in stead of wheat, 
and cockle [tnarg. noysome weedes; Vulg. spina, LXX 
8aTo;, Wyclif a thorne, Coverd. thornes] in stead of 
barley. 16x4 Markham Cheap Hush, r. (1668) Table Haid 
Wds., Lollium, is that weed which we call Cockel, and 
growelh amongst the corn in every field. 1683 Dryueh 
Thren. August, xii, And Cockle at the best, amidst the 
Corn it bore. 

h.fig. 

1429 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 143 Thy fader. .Voided al cokil 
farre out of Syon. 1548 Cranmer Catech. 174 To sowe the 
cockell of heresye and erroneous opinions. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor, HI. i. 70 The Cockle of Rebellion, In.solence, Sedition. 
1730 Young Epist, Pope i, Weed the cockle from the 
generous corn I 

3 . Sometimes applied to other corn-weeds, a, 
? The com poppy, b. The bur-dock. 

*579 Langhah Gard, Health (1633) 433 Wilde cockle 
that groweth in come . . may be pres.sed forth as opium. 
1863 ahxnzs Dorset Dial. (Philol. Soc,), Cockle, or Cuckle, 
the Durr of the burdock [arctium). [Cf. 1398 in 2.] 

4 . Comb. Oockle-bux = Clotb-bur : in U. S., 
Xanthmm Strximarinm ; also = Ageimony ; 
cockle -machine, -separator, a machine for 
separating the seeds of cockle from wheat {U.S?). 

x866 Treas. Bot. 305. x88o New Virginians I. 133 Da- 
turas . . cockle-burrs, Spanish needles. 1884 Miller Plant-n., 
Cockle-bur, or Clot-bur, Agrimouia Eupaioria and the 
genus Xanthium. 1887 American Miller XV. 211 (Advt.) 
Kurth's Cockle separator. Ibid. 301 Two double-cylinder 
cockle-machines, French system. 

Cockle (kp'kT), sb.^ Forms: 5 cokille, 00k- 
yll(e, (ooahelle), 5-6 oockill(e, Sc. cokkil, -yl, 
-il5e, 5-7 code, 6 cokil(l, cockell, (6-7 coccle, 
7 ookle, cockel, cochle), 6- cookie. [ME. cokille, 
a. F. coquille (OF, also cokille) shell, = It. coc- 
chiglia cockle-shell L. type *cocchilia, *cocquilia, 
by-form of cmchylia, pi. of ctmehylium {conqui- 
Kum in a Gloss.), a. Gr. Koy-gviXiov small kind of 
mussel or cockle, dim. ofKayx^h.ij=/edyx’] (whence 
L. concha and by-form *cocca) mussel or (per- 
haps) cockle. With the English shifting of the 
stress, cokille has become cockle, like gentille, 
gentle, etc.] 

1 . The English name of bivalve molluscs of 
the genus Cardium, esp. C. edule, common on 
sandy coasts, and much used for food. (Formerly 
applied more vaguely, including other bivalves.) 

[1393 Lancl. P, pi. C. X. 95 a ferthyng-worth of musdes 
. . oper so fete Cockes (13^ c. MS. cokeles).] c 1420 [see 
Cockle-shell t]. C1423 Voc, in Wr.-WiUcker _ 642/23 

Hec conea, cochille. <71430 Lydg. MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. 

3 (Halliw.) As the cockille with hevenly dew so elene 
Of kynde engendreth white perils rounde. c 1440 Promp. 
Paro. 86 Code, fwche [1499 cokyll], coclea, 1481-90 
Howard House/t. Bks. (1844) 21 Item, coakelles. 1330 
Falscr. 206/2 Coccle fysshe, coquille, *577-87 Holinshed 
Chran. HI. ii9a/x Frenchmen came foorth of Leith to 
gather cockles on the sands. 1620 Vehner Via Recta iv. 79 
Cockles are not so noysome as Muskies. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) I. 209 He found some cockles so large, that 
one of them was more than suffident for two men. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) 156 At one place is an extensive 
bed of the finest cockles. 1833 Kingsley Glaucus 64 The 
huge mahogany cockles as big as a child's two fists. 1867 
Lovell Edible Brit. Mollusca 29 In the Hebrides .. is a 
3 fya, there called the gockle. 



COCKLE. 

2 . The shell of this mollusc; often, a single 
valve of the shell; = Cockle-shell. Formerly 
applied ^ike F, coqttille) to any bivalve shell, esp. 
that of the scallop. 

t Order oj the cockle (F. ordre de la coguilleS : the 
order of St. Michael instituted by Louis XI of France, so 
called from the gold scallop-shells with which the collar 
of the order was ornamented. 

c 1507 yusles o/May ^ ywteia Hazl. E. P. P. II. 114 A 
cognysaunce..of a witecocle. 1517 irf. Treas. Acc. Scot. 
in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. "'263 To wame the Lordis to be 
in Edinr. at the Coler of Cokkyl^eis taking. 1349 Cotnpl, 
Scot. xvii. (1872J 148 The kyng of France makkis theordour 
of the cokkil. Kmox HUt. Ref._ Wks. 1846 I. 217 

Huntley, Ergyle, and Anguss, was lykwiese maid Knyghtis 
ofche CockilT. ZS96SHAK& Tawr. JAr. iv. iii.66 Why ’tis a 
cockle or a walnut-shell. 1807 Crabbb Par. Re?, iii. 318 
Cockles blanch'd and pebbles neatly spread, Form'd shining 
borders for the larkspurs' bed. a 1845 Barham Ptgol. Leg., 
St. Gengtdpkiis vi, Cockle on. hat, and staff in hand. 

3. "ha. A small shallow vessel resembling a 
cockle-shell j a saucer or the like. Oh. 

1648 Hexham Pitich Diet., Een poter-stande, a wodden 
Platter or Cocle for Milke to stand in. 

b. A small shallow boat ; cf. Cockle-shell 3, 
x868 Lossing Httdson 308 Two or three duck-hunters, in 
their little cockles. 

4 . A small shell-like confection of sugar and 
flour, having a printed motto or couplet rolled np 
inside. ( 27 , S. local^ ? Oh. 

1851 Hawthorne Ttvice-told T. I. viii, 149 And those 
little cockles, or whatever they are called, much prized by 
children for their sweetness, and inoje for their mottoes. 
i8po Correspt. fr, Salem, Mass., ‘ Little cockles' were in 
white, pink, and buff. .We always had them at our children’s 
parties and had great fun in reading the mottoes aloud. 

5 - Cockles of the heart \ used in connexion witli 
to rejoice, delight, etc.; also (in modem use) to 
•warm the cockles of one's Jieart. 

For derivation cf. quot. 1669. Others have sought its origin 
in L. carcubmt dim. of cor h^rt. (Latham conjectured ' the 
most probable explanation lies (i) in the likeness of a heart 
to a cockleshell ; the base of the former being compared to 
the hinge of the latter ; (2) in the zoological name for the 
cockle being Cardimn, from, the Greek Kapfiia=heart '.) 
[1669 R. Lower Tract, de Corde as Fibrae quidem . .spiral! 
suo ambitu helicem sive cochleam satis apte referunt.] 1671 
Eachard Observ. Anew. Enquiry, This contrivance of his 
did inwardly rejoice the cackles of his heart. X739 R. Bull 
tr. Dedekitidus' Grohiaaus no O 1 how you’d please the 
Cockles of my Heart. 179a Scott Let. 30 Sept, in Lock- 
hart, An expedition, .which would have delighted the very 
cockles of your heart. iBai — Kenilvj. xix, What 1 shall 
we not .. warm the cockles of our ancient kindness. 1828 
Southey Lett. (x8s6)IV. 09 Mycocklcs are comforted when- 
ever I enter the door, *8^ Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1888) 
II. 112 , 1 have just had the innermost codcles of my heart 
rejoiced by a letter from Lyell. 

6, Cf. Hot cockles. 

1844 tr. Eugene Sue's Myst. Paris ni. vii, When he placed 
his hands on a table, he seemed . . to play a game of 
cockles. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as cockle family, kind, 
tribe ; cockle-boat, a small boat (cf. 3 b, and 
Cock-boat); cockLe-gardeii, an enclosed part of 
the coast, where cockles are bred for economic 
purposes; cockle-gatberer, one who gathers 
cockles for food, etc. ; cockle-bat, a hat with a 
‘ cockle ’ or scallop-shell stuck in it, worn by pil- 
grims, as a sign of their having been at the shrine 
of St. James of Compostella in Spain ; f cookie- 
pan. (cf. 3), ? a shallow pan used on the kitchen 
Are; cockle-pond, a shallow pond in which 
cockles are bred ; cockle-rake (see quot.) ; cockle- 
sanoe (cf. oyster-saitce)\ f cookle-atrewer, the 
person who strewed a pall-mall ground with 
powdered cockle-shells (cf. Pepys, 15 May 1663) ; 
oookla-wife, a woman who gathers cockles for 
sale. See also Cockle-shell. 

1622 Fletcher Wotneufs Prize 11. vi, This pink, this 
painted foist, this ^cockle-boat, To hang her lights out, and 
defy me, friends, A well-known man of war ? 1841-71 "T. 
K. Jones Anim, Kuigd. ied. .Q S 44 The *Cockle-faraily 
(Cardiaceak 1882 Standard 26 Sept 2/2 Cockles are culti- 
vated at Starcross, where there are **cockle gardens'. 
1867 Lovell Edible Brit. Mollusca 28 How quickly an 
expert ''cockle-gatherer will fill his basket, ? a i6m Friar 
of Orders Gray in Percy Reliq. I. n. xvlii, O by his 
*cockle-hat, and staff. And by his sandal shoone. 1834 
Sir F. B. Head Bubbles Bnmnett 308 The aged man . . 
took the cockle-hat, and seized . . the light long pilgrim’s 
staff, 1363 Wills if Inv. N. C. (1833! 209 A cressett, a 
*cockeU pann, a laten ladle. 1569 Richmond. Wills (1833) 
219, Ij rostinge ireons, a kokle pane, a pair tonngs. 1885 
Lady Brassev The Trades 213 To pass the mangrove- 
swamps or ’'cockle-ponds. 1883 Fislteries Exhib. Caial. 
13 *CoekIe Rake used . . in gathering Cockles, Claras, etc. 
1769 Mrs. Raitald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 35 Serve them 
[haddocks] np . . with plain melted butter, or *cockle sauce. 
18.. London, its Celebrated Char. 1 . 138 (Lovell) 3 The 
person who had the care of grounds was called the ‘ King's 
♦Cockle Strewer’. 1884 Lovell Edible Brit. Mollusca 43 
*Cockle-wives scraping for cockles, the scraper being made 
from an old reaping-hook. 

H See also Coohlb. 

Gocklej sh.^ [Goes with Cooklbo.I (which 
has not yet been found as early).] An uneven 
place, pucker, or bulge on what ought to be a flat 
surface, as a piece of cloth, a sheet of glass, etc. 
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1322 [see Cockly']. 1330 Palsgb. 206/2 Cokell of the 
clothe, next de drap. a 1833 Lindley in GardenePs Chrou . , 
What the manufacturers call ‘cockles', produdng that 
uneven puckering appearance which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of sheet glass. Of these cockles some are circular. 
1883 Yorkshire Newspr. (Local terms of woollen manuf.), 
Cockles, imperfections in cloth. 

tOocble, sb.^ Obs. [app. f. Fr. coquille shell, 
or L. coclea snail, spiral, winding stair.] 

1 . A curl, ringlet. 

1608 Sylvester DnBartasti. iv. iv. (1641) 228/1 Instantly 
she sped To curl the Cockles of her new-bought head. 

2 . (Jockle-staira, winding stairs. [Cf. Ital. scala 
a chiocciolai\ 

1624 WoTTQN Archil, (i^a) 37 There are likewise Spiral, 
or Cockle Stairs, either Circular, or Oval. _ lyis LcoNi 
Palladio's Archil. (1742) I. 35 Winding Stairs, which are 
also call'd Cockle-Stairs. 

Coclcle, ib.^ Also coakle, cokle. [Derivation 
uncertain : possibly ad. i6th c. Du. kakel, kacckel, 
kachtl : cf. kaeckel-oven ‘ fomax figulina kaeckel- 
siove ‘hypocaustum fignlinum, tepidarium lateri- 
tium’ (Kilian); kakel, kacheleit, ‘les tuiles d’vn 
poale’, kakelsioue, kachelonen 'poale on estuves 
faict de tuille ’ (Plantiu) ; the Du. word is ad. Ger. 
kachel, earthen vessel, stove-tile, etc.] 

1 . The fire-chamber or furnace of a hop or malt 
kiln. Also called cockle oast. 

1688 R. Holme Artnonry ni. 105/1 A Cockle .. the place 
where the Fire is made to dry the Malt. 1743 Land, fy 
Country Brew. iv. ted. 2) 237 The finest Way of diying 
Malts . . is to do it in a Cockie-Oast-Kiln. 1S07 R. W, 
Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 243 Where . . a cockle oast is 
made use of, sea coal is mostly employed. 

2 . A kind of stove for heating apartments, also 
called cockle-stove. The name is at present 
given to a large stove fnmished with projections or 
‘ gills ’ to give increased radiating power, and 
generally placed in a specially constnicted air- 
vanlt in the basement. 

1774 Blagdcn Heated Room in Phil. Trans. LXV. 116 
An oblong-square room . . heated by a round stove, or 
cockle, of cast iron, with a tube for the smoke. 1B33 J. 
Holland Manuf. Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) 11 . 17B Churches 
, . and other large buildings are now commonly heated by 
means of a cockle. [1836 S. Laing Resid. Norway 313 The 
most expensive article in every room is the stove or kakle- 
oven, which although only of cast iron, and very rudely 
formed, costs about 20 dollars.] 1842-76 Gwilt Arch. § 3033 
The high temperature stoves, such as the cokles . . consist 
of large metal plates or surfaces of brick or stone. 1843 W. 
Bernan Wanning 4 - VoniiL 11 . 207 The next step was to 
place the cockle, or kakle, as Mr. Laing writes it, in a 
separate chamber. 

b. Sometimes applied to ‘ the body or fireplace 
of an air stove’, and to ‘the hemispherical dome 
on the crown of a heating furnace 
iSio R. Buchanan Ecoh, Fuel 242 All kinds of stoves are 
more or less dangerous, and . . particularly so, when the 
coakle or pan cracks or is humt out. .The coakles, in many 
situations, soon fa.il in some part. 1^ C. Hood Warming 
Buildings 22a This case or cockle is enclosed in another 
case of brick or stone placed so as to allow a space of three 
or four inches or more between them. 1879 Ibid. (ed. 5) 224 
Another form of the cockle-stove.. consists of a cast iron 
cockle, on the outer side of which are a great number of 
projecting plates. 

t Cockle, Obs. A miner’s name for the 
mineral Black Tourmaline, 

1761 Da Costa Tourmalin in Phil. Traits. LI J. 446 The 
miners of Germany vulgarly call them Schiil, and some- 
times our English miners name them Cockle and Call. 178B 
Cronstedfs Min. I. 148 A deep green cockle-spar. Ibid, I, 
202 Schorls or cockles. 

Cockle, J'b.f [perh. transferred from Cockle sb.^ 
the grains being compared to the black seeds.] A 
disease of wheat produced by a nematoid worm 
{Tylenchtis tritici), whereby the grains become 
black and deformed like pepper-corns. 

1862 Chambers Encycl., Ear-cockles. 1867 J. Hogg 
Microsc. 11. iii. 372 In the ears of wheat affected with the 
blight termed the cockle. 

[Cockle, explained as ‘a little or young cock 
(g^j.) ’ : an error in Johnson founded on a mis- 
print of cocke ; corrected by Todd, but nevertheless 
repeated by later compilers.] 
t Cockle, a. Obs. [perh. attrib. use of Cockle 
j^.2] Whimsical. Hence Cockle-brained, -headed. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais rv. IxvL (1737) 272 May a million 
of . . Devils anatomize thy Ctockle brain. 1818 Scott Rob 
Roy xxi, He’s crack-brained and cockle-headed. 

Cockle (k^-k’D, »,1 [cf. Fr. coquiller to form 
coquilles i. e. inflated elevations or blisters on the 
crust of bread. Colgrave (1611) has coquiller 
... to fashion anything like a shell ; also recoquiller 
to wriggle, writhe, turn into itself... like a gold or 
silver thread where it is broken ; recoquiller un 
livre, to rumple or turn up the leaves of (a book). 
But if this is the source, the word must have sub- 
sequently taken up other associations in English,] 
In senses i and 2, now chiefly techn. or dial, 

1 . intr. Of cloth, paper, or the like : To bulge 
out in parts so as to present an uneven, wrinkled, 
or creased surface ; to go into rucks, to pucker. 
1332-1691 [see Cockling vbl. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. 


COCKLE-SHELL. 

II. I. 162 The sorting together of Wools of setierall 
natures, some of nature to shrinke, some to hold out, 
which causeth cloth to cockle and lie vneuen, 1711 
Swift Jrnl. to Stella 23 Oct , They said that English 
silk would cockle. 1873 H. Spuncur Stud. Social, xi. 270 
This wrought-iron plate is not quite flat : it sticks up a 
little here towards the left — ‘ cockles ’ as we say. 1877 N. 
W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Cockle-vp, to blister, expand iircgu- 
larly, curl up as paper does when wetted. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Cockle, to wrinkle. Said of woollen goods when 
they have been rained upon. 

2 . trans. To cause to puclcer, to wrinkle, crease. 

1691 T. H[ale] Alc. Nesu Invent. 94 It . . helps to crack 

and cockle the thinner parts. 1808 Ann. Reg. 1806. 442 
Which book is bent and cockled up, evidently appearing to 
have been soaked through by the wet. 

3 . intr. To rise into short tumbling waves : see 
Cockling jpl. a. 2. [This sense is of doubtful 
origin ; it approaches also the next word.] 

Cockle, W .2 dial. [Related to Goggle ». and 
to CocKEE ; prob.nbly onomatopoeic and imme- 
diately associated with coggle, joggle. But in its use, 
there is also sometimes association with the un- 
steady equilibrium of a cockle-shell or of a cockle- 
shell boat on the water. Cf. Cookly^, and Sc. 
cockle-cootit, having loose ankle-joints.] 

To oscillate unsteadily, as a round stone when 
stepped on, or a boat when people .stand up in it. 

1781 Hutton Tour Caves (E. D. S. 1873), Cockle, to be 
unsteady and easily shaken down. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
1876 Holdentess Gloss,, Cockle, to shake through standing 
insecurely. ‘ It'll cockle ower.’ (Also in South of Scotl.) 

t Cockle, W .3 Ohs. [lias the foim and sense 
of a diminutive or iterative of Cock or of 
Cock sb^\ cf. fondle, etc., and see Cockee z/."* 
But cf. i6th c. Du. kokelen, keukelen ‘to nourish 
or cherish in the kitchen ’ (Kilian).] = CocKEU v. ■ 
1370 Levins Manip. 159/20 To cockle, cherish, indnlgcre. 
1379 Twyne Phisicke agsi. Fortune n. xliii. 218 b, Thehard- 
nesse of a father is many tymes profitable for the sonne : 
cocklyng is alwayes to be condemned. See also Cotciiell, 

CocSlebone, obs. f. Cooical-bonb. 
Cockle-bread. Also in mod. dial, cockeldy-, 
cockelty-. [Origin uncertain ; cf. Cockle vP, 
and its derivative cockly, cocklety moving unsteadily 
to and fro.] In Moulding of cockle [cocklety') bread : 
see quot. from Aubrey below, 

1393 Peele Old Wives’ Tale Wks. (Rtldg.) 434/1 Stroke 
me smooth, and comb my head And thou shalt have some 
cockell-bread. 1641 Bromb Jotdall Crmu ii. Wks. 1873 

III. 371 That were wont to see my Ghossins. .mould Cockle 
bread; daunce clutterdepouch, and Hannykin booby; 
binde barrels ; or do any thing before him, and he would 
laugh at us. a 1632 — Covent Garden iv. i. Wks. II. 69 A 
great Separatist, that is now writing a book against playing 
at Barlibreak, moulding of Cocklebi-ead, and such like pro- 

? hane exercises. 16S2 tr. Seldetis Eng. Janus Author’s 
'ref., Snotty-nosed Fellows and Clowns, that feed upon 
cockle biead. a 1697 Aubrey in Thoms Anecd. 4- Tradit. 
94 Young wenches have a wanton sport which they call 
moulding of cockle-bread, viz. they get upon a table-board, 
and then gather up their knees and their coates with their 
hands as high as they can, and then they wabble to and fro, 
as if they were kneading of dowgh, and say these words, 
viz. My dame is sick and gonne to bed. And I'le go mould 
my Cockle-bread, 1847-78 in Halliwell, 

Variant forms of the sport and of the lime are given in 
Sheffield Gloss, 1888 (from Hunter) and in Whiiby Gloss. 
T876. (Bread so kneaded seems to have been actually used 
as a love-charm. See Thoms Anecd. Tradit. 94-6.) 

Cockled (kp-k’ld), o, [f. Cockle sbffi] 

1 . Furnisheii with a shell. 

1388 SiiAKS. L, L. L. IV. iii. 338 More soft and sensible, 
Then are the tender homes of (Cockled Snayles. 

2 . Made ill by eating cockles, colloq. 

Cockled (kp-k’ld), ppl. a. [f. Cockle 
-ED 1.] Bulge(i or puckered into ‘ cockles ’. 

1714 Gay Trivia i. 46 And show’rs soon drench the Cam- 
lets cockled Grain, 1837 FrasePs Mag. LVI. 608 The 
smooth crisp curves, . become cockled, flatted, and destroyed. 
1883 Ahnondbury Huddersf. Gloss., Cockled, said of 
worsted cloth which has gone into lumps. 

Cockle-deiuois, sb.pl. Ohs. 

(It has been suggested that the meaning is shells of some 
kind representing money.) 

1613 Chapman Maske Inns of Crt. 2 A Mocke-Maske of 
Baboons, attir'd likefantasticallTravailers. .casting Cockle- 
demois about, in courtesie by way of laidges. 

Cocklelofb : see Cock-loft. 

Cockle-oast : see Cockle sb.fi i. 

Cockier (kp-klsi). [f. Cockle ji. 2 + -kk.] One 
who collects cockles (the shell-fish). 

1769 Gray Wks. fiBaj) 304 A brother of the trade, a 
cockier, as he styled him. i86x Wynter Soc. Bees 418 He 
sees the ‘ cocklers ’ busy among the briny pools. 1863 Pall 
Malt G, 15 Aug. 3/2 Cocklers go out bare-legged. 

Cockle-shell (kp’k’lijel). See Cockle sb.^ 

1 . The shell of the cockle; usually, a single 
valve of the shell. Fonnerly applied much more 
generally, including e.g. the scallop-shell worn by 
pilgrims to St. James of Compostella. 

f 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 904 With cokille shelles brente. 
*530 Palsgr. 206/2 Cokell shell, coquille, a 1631 Drayton 
Noah’s Flood (R.), The ark . . doth so excell 'That ship, as 
that ship doth a cockle-shell, izzyix Ken Hymnar. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 71 They might more easily contain In Cockle- 
shell the whole Atlantick Main. X747 Wesley Prim. 
Physic (1762) 104 A pound of fresh calcined Cockle Shells. 
*758 R. Brookes Gen. Pract, Physic (ed. 3) II. 8 Let th 4 
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COCKNEY, 


patient, .dnnk . . Oister or Cockle-shell Lime-Water. 1877 
Blades Pref. to Ca.ito>i’s Diet, ix. Wearers of the Cockle- 
shell, the emblems of a pilgrimage to Compostella. 1884 
Lovell Edible Svit, Molluscet 44 Cockle-shells are used as 
cultch for the oyster spat to adheie to. .The great advantage 
of cockle-shells cultch is, etc. 

fb. A spiral gastiopod shell. {P.coqmlle.'] 
1538 Leland Itin. I. ss Writhen about with Degrees like 
Turninges_ of CokiUhilles, to cum to the Top. 

2. An imitation of a cockle or scallop-shell, e.^. 
in the collar of the older of St. Michael. 

1488 in Tytler Hist. Scot, I1S64) II. 393 A collar of cok- 
kilschellis contenand xxiiii schellis of gold. 

3. A small frail boat or vessel. Also attrib. 

[Cf. 1631 in I.] 1829 Blackm. Ma^. XXVI. In a hit 

cockle-shell o’ an open boat. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 
290 Floating for thousands of miles in a cockle shell, down 
a turbulent stream. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard's 
Dan. I. IS None but a madman would sail in yon cockle- 
shell with a gale coming 

*t* 4. nonce-7ad. Shallowness, nnsteadiness. Ohs. 

1711 SiiACTEsn. CJiarac. (1737) III, t6o We shall find the 
ridicule rising full as strougly against the professois of the 
higher as the lower kind. Cockleshell abounds with each. 

Hence Cockle-shelled a., adorned with a cockle- 
shell ; having a cockle-shell as a badge. 

163s R. N. Camden’s Hist, Eliz, 1. 66 The Ensignesofthe 
Cockle-shelled Order of Saint Michael. 

Co'ckless, a. Without a cock or cocks. 

1830 Blachw. Mag. 279 A couple of cockless hens. 

Ooekle-stairs : see Cockle a. 
t Cockle-stone. Obs. App.=CoGGLE-aTONE. 

1589 Greene Arcadia (1616) 38 Walking to the shore, .to 
gather Cockle and pebble stones, as children are wont. 
i6ga Ray Dissol. IPorld 130, I have myself observed .some 
Cockle-stones to have seemingly different impressions or 
strim upon the same supeiflcies. 

Cockle-stove : see Cockle sb.^ a. 

Cocklet 1 (kp-klet). [f. Cock j^.2 + -let.] A 
small cock (of hay, etc.). 

x8^4 Brit, Htisb, 1. 490 The grass . . should then he gathered 
. . with forks, into small ‘ cocklets ' or ‘ foot-cocks *. 1876 
Robinson IV/iiiby Gloss., Cocklets, small haycocks. 

Co'oidet,'^ m/ue-ic/d. [f. Cook sb.i+ - let.] A 
little cock, a cock chick. 

i84S_ Kingsley Dett. ^ Mein. I. 137 Make the world my 
cockpit, wherein main after main of cocklets, the ' shell ’ 
alas I ‘ scarce off their heads come forth to slay and be 
slain mutually. 

f Cocklicrane. Obs. Urquhart’s rendering of 
F. coqcigrtte (,gnie=ct&ne), a fictitious animal. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xlix, His kingdom should 
he restored to him at the coming of the Cocklicranes, which 
she called Coquedgrues. Ibid. ii. xi. When they did eat 
without disdaining the cocklicranes. 

Co’ck-ligkt. dial. [f. Cock sb?- + Light.] a. 
Morning dawn, cock-crowing, b. Evening twi- 
light, the time when cocks go to roost. 

i6ia Tssio Noble Kinsmen iv. 1, I must lose my maiden- 
head by cock-light. 1746 Exmoor Scolding i. (E. D. S.) 36 
He’ll meet tha m the Yuzzy-park Coander by Cockleert, or 
avore. 1853 Whitby Gloss., Cocklight, the dawn of day, 
cock-crowing. ‘We are out o’ bed by cock leet, and work 
till sundown.’ 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., 
Cock-light, evening twilight. 

Co'ckliug, sb. [f. Cock sh?- + -ling.] A young 
cock ; a cockerel. Also fig. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1622) 225 These coklings cockred 
we bewaile too late. 1870 Pall Mall G. is Aug. ii The 
young cocklings immatiu-ely and prematurely imitating the 
crow of their seniors. 

Cockling (kp'kliq), vbl, sb.T- dial, [f. COOKLB 
».i + -ing 1.J 'The action of becoming, or con- 
dition of being, puckered or wrinkled. 

issa Act $^(1 Ediu. VI, c. 6 § i Cockeling, bandoning, 
and divers other Great and notable Faults. _ 1691 T. H[ale] 
Acc, Nevi Invent, iii Occasioned by cockling and rising of 
the Lead into a ridge. 1803 Month. Mag. XV. 8 He_ men- 
tions the word recog uilleinent. .ihs old word cockling or 
cockling np ..is an exact translation. 1218^3 Lindley in 
Gardener’s Chrotu, Its [glass’s] thickness is so variable 
from the effects of cockling. 

’h Cockling, "Vb!. sb.^ Obs. Cockering, pamper- 
ing : see Cockle w.3 

Cockling, tibl. sb.^ [f. Cockle sb.^ + -ing^.] 
Gatheiing cockles. 

Z790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmrld, Dial. (1821! 12, I doant 
like cocklin. 1863 Pall Mall G. 15 Aug. 3/2 When I came 
to the cockling-place, 1870 Ibid. 4 Jan. 8 A business largely 
followed on the coast of Lancashire, called ‘ cockling’. 

Cockling, pj^l- a. [f. CooKLB ».i, 2 + -ing ^.] 

1. That coddes or puckers. 

x6ox Act 43 Elis. c. 10 The same Clothes . . are found to 
shrinke, rewey, pursey, squally, cockling. 

2. Of the sea : Breaking into short irregular 
■waves, tumbling, ‘ chopping ’. 

1628 Digby Voy. Medii. (1868) 73 Verie foule weather, 
variable windes, and a growne codding sea, the wanes 
meeting from all sides. x6g9 Damfier Voy. II. in. v. (R.l,_ In 
this passage between the said islands we find strange riphng 
and cockling seas, ready to leap on the ship’s deck. X773 
Hawkesworth Voy. III. 630 There run ashore cockling sea 
which must very soon have bulged the ship if she had 
strudee. X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 288 There was such 
a cockling sea. X847-8 H. Miller First Impr. v. (1857) 63 
For acres together they present the phenomenon of a coi*- 
ling sea of gardens— a rural Bay of Biscay agitated by 
a ground swell. 

■f 3. Uneven, rising and fallmg ; or, perhaps, un- 
steady, coggly, cockly. Obs, 


X71X E. Ward Qnix. I. 105 And on the Cockling dirty 
Stones Drop’d down upon hLs Marrow-Bones. 

tCocklocke. Obs. 1 slang. Also coeoloch, 
cockoloach, -loch. [The h*. coqueluche ‘ hood 
‘person who is all the vogue’, coiresponcls in 
form, but app. ivas never used with the sense of 
the Eng. word. Nares thought it probably the 
same as cockroach', but of this there is no evidence.] 
A term of reproach or contempt : A mean fellow ; 
‘ a silly coxcomb 

c i6xx Beaum. & Fl. 4 Plays, Triumph Hon. i, I will 
rather, .draw my swoi-d of fate on a peasant, a besognio, a 
cocoloch. X628 Shirli.y IVitiy Pair One ii. li, A couple of 
cockloches 1 1641 Barthel. Fairs 4 Hoims Focus . . shew- 
ing his ait of Legerdemaine, to the admiration and aston- 
ishment of a company of cockolo.'iches. 1863 Sala Capt. 
Dang. I. i. 8 Were I a cockoloch, I might grudge that 
snipping off. .of a foitnight from an Old hfan’.s life. 

Cock-loft. [Origin doubtful ; a corresponding 
Scotch name hen-loft for a loft over a bam, etc., 
into Avhich fowls ascend by a * hen-ladder sug- 
gests that the derivation is firom the fowl. But it is 
not impossible that cock has some fig. or transferred 
sense. Antony a Wood wrote it cockle-loft^ 

A small upper loft ; a small apartment under the 
very ridge of the roof to which the access is usually 
by a ladder ; ‘ the room over the garret ’ (J.). 

1389 in Wadley Bristol IVtlls (1886) 259 A spruce chest 
w'*" ys in the Cocklofte. xsgx Percyvall Sp. Diet., Desvau 
de casa, a garret or cockloft, solarium, 1640-4 Owen 
O’C oNALLY Irish Couspir. ia Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1602) 
I. 400 In the end, the Sheriffs of the City, .found him hid- 
den in a Cock-loft, in an obscure House. az66i Holyday 
Juvenal 56 The cock-lofts of mean mens houses, to which 
they usually ascended by a ladder. 11x672 Wood LHe 
11848) 33 His Chamber, which was a cockleloft over the 
common gate of that college. 1673 — in Pref. Ath. Oxon. 
(iSi3)p. Ixxiii, 1 was so great a lover of antiquities that I 
loved to live in an old cockleloft rather than m a spacious 
chamber. 1731 Johnson RambL No. 117 fis You some- 
times quit the garret, and ascend into the cock-loft. 1863 
Sat, Rev, 8 July 48/1 The notion of prince having to 
climb into a cockloft approaches the tragic. 

Jig. 1667 H. More Div. DiaL iv. § 29 Cuphophron has 
been so mewed up in his Philosophical and Metaphysical 
Cock-loft. x7o8 Motteux Rabehtis v. viii. (1737) 32 Un- 
nestle the Angels from their Cockloft. 1839 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt, II. Ixxxii. 42 The right.. of every 
man to view the past from his own cock-loft. 

Cock Lorel, cock(e) lorel : see Lobel. 
Cockly (kp'kli), Now dial. [f. Cockle v.’^ 
(or sb.^) + -Y.] Full of coddes, rucks, or wrinkles, 
puckered. 

2322 Skelton TVhy nat to Court 285 Nat worth a cockly 
fose. 1332 Act 5 6 Edvj. VI, c.6 §40 Clothes.. cockely, 

pursy, bandy, squally or rowy, or evil burled. 2730 
Miss Talbot in Lett. Miss Carter, etc. (1809) I. 216 Do not 
make it rowy, pr cockly. 1885 Yorksh. Newspaper, A 
' cockley’ place is either because of another quality of weft 
being inadvertently put in, or it is owing to the warp not 
being properly arranged on the ‘beam*. 

Cockly, a. 2 dial. Also cocklety. [f. Cockle 
vJ ; cf. the nearly synonymous cockery, and coggly.] 
Unsteady on its base, moving from side to side like 
an unsteady stone or boat. 

1863 Atkinson Provinc, Danly. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Cocklety and Cockley, unsteady ; also in Glossaries of Cum- 
berland, Whitby. Holdemess, and {cocklety) Hnddersjield, 
Sheffield. Also in South of Scotl. 

Co'ck-master. One who rears game-cocks. 
x6io Househ. Ord. 3M The names of the Prince’s Highnes 
servants, etc. .. John Beast, cockemoster. 2700 J. Brome 
Trav. II. (1707) 97 The Inhabitants are . . great Cock Mas- 
ters . . for which little fierce Creatures they make frequent 
Matches, a 2704 L’Estrahge (J.), A Cockmasler bought a 
partridge and turned it among the fighting cocks. 

t Co'Ck-matclL. Obs. A cock-fighting match. 
2680 Land. Gas. No. 2484/4 The Masters of His Majesties 
Cockpit . . intending to begin the Cock-Match on the isth 
of March, 2739 B. Martin Nat. Hist, Eng, II. 383 Cock- 
matches are the frequent Diversion. 2824 Scott Wav, 
xviii, Who had spent his heirship moveables like a 
gentleman, at cock-matches, hull-baitings, horse-races. 

t Co'ck-mate. Obs. [?f. Cook f 22 + Mate.] 
A ‘ chief friend familiar, intimate, 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 6a Euphues was . . suspecting 
that which in deede was true, that Philautus was corriuall 
with him, and cocke-mate with Lucilla. Ibid. 143 Children 
. .must be curteous in their hehauiour, lowly their 
speach, not disdayning their cockmates or lefraining their 
company. Ibid. 146 whether that those are to Lee ad- 
mytted as cockemates with children whiche loue them en- 
tirely, or whether they be to be banished from them, 

Co'Ck-me'-tal, [fCocKJ^.l] a soft alloy con- 
sisting of two parts of copper and one ot lead, used 
esp. for cocks or taps, whence the name. 

2822 Imisow Set. » Art II. 228 Cock metal is made with 
copper alloyed with zinc and lead. 2B64 Athensum No, 
1937, 788/1 Casts in cock-metal, 
t Cocknel, -ell. Obs, [app. ad. med.L. coco- 
iiellus, given in Prontp. Parv. as = cockney-, see note 
to the latter word.] 

1 . = Cockney 2, 4. 

2370 Levins Manip. 33/37 Cocknel, acersa, delicatus. 
[Cf. Huloet, Cockeney, acersa.. mollicnlits.. delicatus,'] 
1603 Loud. Prodigal is(HalIiw. s.v. Cocku^X [Country 
fellow says] A and well sed cocknell, and boe-bell too. 

2. =CooKBBBL. (perh. a misprint for it.) 

1393 Hollyband Diet. Fr. ^ Eng., Vn cochet, a cocknell. 


Co’ck-uest. A nest built by a male-bird, as 
by species of -Nvren, and not used for inenbation. 

2839-78 Darwin Orig, Spec, viii. 234 The male wrens 
(Troglodytes) of North America build cock-nests to roost in, 
like the males of our kitty-wren, i860 All Y. Round No. 
63. 29s. 

Cockney (kp-kni',ji.(<z.) Forms: 4-5eokenay, 
cokeney, (also kok-), 5-6 cokiiay(e, 6 cokuey, 
cooknaye, -naie, 6-7 cockeney, coekny(e, -nie, 
7 kockney, 6- cockney. [ME. roken-ey, -ay, app. 
= coken of cocks -btfy, ay (OE. a>^) egg; lit. ‘cocks’ 
egg ’ : see note after 7.] 

+ 1 . An egg : the egg of the common fowl, hen’s 
egg ; or^jerh. one of the small or misshapen eggs 
occasionally laid by fowls, still popularly called in 
some parts ‘ cocks’ eggs in Ger. hahneneier. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P, pi. a. mi. 272 And I sigge, hi my soule, 

I haue no salt Bacon, Ne no Cokeneyes, hi Crist, Colopus 
to maken [2377 B. vi. 287 kokeney, 1393 C. ix. 309 Nouht 
a cokeney]. 156a J. Heywood Prov. & Epigr, (1867) 36 
Men say He that comth euery dale, shall haue a cocknale. 
He that comth now and then, shall haue a fatte hen. But 
I gat not so muche in comyng seeld when, as a good hens 
fether or a poore eg-shel. a 1600 Toum. Totteuham 227 
At that fest were Ihei seruyd in a rich aray, Euery fyve and 
fyve had a cokeney. [2398-1611 Florio, Caccherelii, cack- 
lings of hens ; also egs (1611 egges), as we say cockanegs. 
Cf. Cock's egg, CocK^ 23. In Surrey the saying goes, ‘When 
the cock lays eggs, then the hen lays rashers of bacon J 

* 1 “ 2 . ‘A child that sucketh long’, ‘ a neslle-cock 
‘a mother's darling’; a cockered child, pet,minion ; 

‘ a child tenderly brought up ’ ; hence, a squeamish 
or effeminate fellow, ‘ a milksop ’. Obs, 

CX386 Chaucer Reeves T. 288 When this jape is tald 
anotner day, I sal be bald a daf, a cokenay [v.r. cokeneye]. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Coknay [v. r. cokeney]. Ibid. 281 
Kokeney, corinutus, coconellus, vel cucunellus {et hec dno 
nomina stmt Jlcta, et derisorie dicta); delictus, 2483 
Caih. Angl. 71 A coknay, ambro, vmmmotropus. i^i 
Elyot Gov. i. xviii, I speake nat this in dispraise of the 
faukons, but of them whiche kepeth them like coknayes. 
2332 hloRB Confut. Tindale Wks. 549/a As would make vs 
wene that some wer goddes wanton cokneis . . that what- 
soeuer thei doe nothing coulde displease him. 2340 Hyrde 
tr. Vives’ Instr, Chr. Worn. (1592) Ccviij. A common 
Proverbe to cal those widows cockneys, that be ill brought 
up children. 1373 Tusser Husb. (1878) 183 Some cockneies 
with cocking are made verie fooles, fit neither for prentise, 
for plough, nor for schooles. 2580 Baret A Iv, C 729 A 
cockney, a childe tenderly brought up, a dearltng. .A cock- 
ney, after Saint Augustin, a childe that sucketh long. 139a 
Nashe P. Penilesse (1842) 28 A young heyre, or cockney, 
that is his mothers darling, if hee haue playde the waste- 

f ood at the Innes of the Court, or about London. <398 
Ieres IVi^s Treasury 59 b, So many brought up with 
great cockering as Cockneys bee. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 
IV. i. 23. 2607 Deicker Knts. Conjur, E (Croft), Our cock- 
ering mothers, who for their labour make us to be called 
cockneys. 2630 J. Taylor Wks. 1. 77/1. a 1662 Fuller 
Worthies, London 11, 196, 1 meet with a double sense of this 
word Cockeney, some taking it foe, i One coaks’d or cock- 
ered, made a wanton or Nestle-cock of, delicately bred and 
brought up, so that when groivn Men or Women, they can 
endure no hardship, nor comport with pains taking. 0x670 
Hackbt Life Abp, Williams i. 90 He was counted but a 
Cockney that stood in awe of his rulers. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lat. Diet. (Morell) v, Mammothreplus . , a Aild sucking 
long, or a child wantonly brought up. .a cockney, 

f b. Hence (apparently). King of Cockneys ; a 
kind of Master of the Revels chosen by the students 
at Lincoln’s Inn on Childermas Day (28 Dec.). Ohs. 

15x8 in MS. Black Bk. of Lincolns Inn III. 87a (9 Feb. 
20 Hen. VIII), Item that the kynge of cockneys should 
Childermas day sytt and have due service, .and that he and 
his marechall butler and constable marechall have their 
lawfull and honeste commandements . . and that the said 
kynge of cockneys ne none of his officers medyll neyther in 
the Duttry nor in the stuard of erstmas is office. (See 
Dugdale Orig, Jurid, 264 ' Grand Christmasses at Innes of 
Court'.) 

+ 0. The name of this mock king is perhaps 
referred to in the saw recorded by Harrison as 
popularly current in the i6th c., and reputed to be 
applied contemptuously to Henry III. 

0x377 Harrison England ii. xiv. (1877I i. 266 As for those 
tales that go of. .the brag of. .[Hugh Bigot] that said in 
contempt of king Henrie the third . . ‘ If I were in my 
castell of Bungeie, Vpon the water of Waueneie, I wold 
not set a button by the king of Cockueie I repute them 
hut as toies. [Hence taken, more or less correctly, by 
Camden (Britannia ed. a, not in i). Fuller, Ray, etc. 
Fuller uncritically took the words as contemporary with 
Hugh Bigot, whom he further placed in the reign of 
Henry II. Later writers have, -with as little ground, as- 
sumed Cockueie here to mean London, or the land of Cock- 
aigne.] 

fd. Sometimes applied to a squeamish, over- 
nice, wanton, or affected woman, Obs. (Cf. 1598 
attrib. in 5.) 

2605 SiiAKS. Lear it. iv. 123 Cry to it Nunckle, as the 
Cockney did to the Eeles, when she put 'em i’th’ Paste 
aliue, she knapt ’em o’th' coxcombs with a sticke, and cryed 
downe wantons, downe. 16x1 Cotgr., Cqgtdtte, a begger 
woman; also a cokney, simperdecockit, nice thing. 

+ 3 . A derisive appellation for a townsman, as 
the type of effeminacy, in contrast to the hardier 
inhabitants of the country. Obs. 

[2322 Whitinton Vulg. 39 *11153 cokneys and tytyl- 
lyages..ldelicati piteri] may abide no sorrow when they 
come to age . , In this great cytees as London, York, 
Fei-usy and such . . the children be so nycely and wan- 
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tonly broufflit up . that comonly they can little good.] 
xSg4 Pi..tT yeitigll Ho. iii. t/iem. Coritlus. ii The Country 
people will go neare to rob all Cocknies of their breakfasts. 
cx6oo D.tv JBcisg. BedncU Gr. v. (i83i) io8, I think you be 
sib to one of the London Cockneys that ask't whether Hay- 
cocks were better meat broyl'd or rosted. 1604 T. Wright 
Pass. Pref., Sundry of our rurall gentlemen are as well ac- 
quainted with the ciiill dealing, conversing, and practise of 
citties, as many Kockneis with the manuring of lands, and 
affayres of the countrey, c i6go B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, 
Coc^tey. .also one ignoiant in Country Matters. X739 R. 
Bull tr. DedekituittP Grobianus 238 A Cockney_ once did 
for a Gown provide, i8a6 Scott Woodst. xviii. Where 
cockneys or bumpkins are concerned. 

4 . Spec. One bom in the city of London : strictly, 
(according to Minshen) ‘ one bom -witliin the sound 
of Bow Bells ’. Always more or less contemptuons 
or bantering, and particularly used to connote the 
characteristics in which the bom Londoner is sup- 
posed to be inferior to other Englishmen. 

1600 Rowlands Lett, Hum. Blood iv, 65, 1 scorne. .To let 
a Bow-bell Cockney put me downe. 1607 Dckker Westzo. 
Hoe II. iij As Frenchmenloue to be bold, Flemings tobe drunke 
. . and Irishmen tobe Costermongers, so, Cocknyes (especially 
Shee-Cocknies) loue not Aqua-vite when 'tis good for them. 
x$is C^tcr., Guespine, a waspish dame; (as our CecXttey 
of London) a nickname for a woman of Orleans. 1617 Min- 
SHEU Ductor S.V., A Cockney at Cockny, applied only to one 
home widiin the sound of ^w-bell, that is, within the City 
of London, which tearme came first out of this tale : That 
a Cittizens soiuie riding with his father, .into the Country. . 
asked, when he heard a horse neigh, what the horse did 
his father answered, the horse doth neigh; riding farther he 
heard a cocke crow, and said doth the cocketteigh too? and 
therfore Cockney or Cockuie, by inuersion thus: incock, 
incocius i. raw or vnripe in Country-mens afiaires. 1617 
ORVSOH Itin, III. 53 Londiners, and all within the sound 
of Bow-bell, are in reproch called Cocknies, and eaters of 
buttered tostes. 1644 Dan O'Hcile Let. Mrq. Ormond 
in Carte Orig. Lett, 1. 53 Obliged to quit Oxford at the ap- 
proach of Essex and Waller with their prodigious number 
of cocknies. 1654 Whitlock Zootontia. an. That Synods 
Geography was as lidjculous as a Cockneys (to whom all is 
Barbary beyond Brainford; and Christendome endeth at 
Greenwitch). 1803 S. Pegce Anecd. Eng. Lang, a Not 
being myself a Codeney. 1836 Marsyat MidsJt. Easy xii, 
He was a cockney by birth, for he had been lefk at the 
workhouse of St. Mary Axe. x&^ W- E. Forster Diary 
16 Apr. in T. W. Reid Lift (1888) 1, 224 The 'rimes and the 
Government and all cockneys were so much alarmed. 1850 
Kingsley Alt. Locke i, I am a cockney among cockneys, 
lb. One of the * Cockney school ’ ; see 6 b. 

x^ibBlackw. MagfLXX.. Pref. 16 The nickname [Cockney] 
we gave them, has become a regularly established word in 
our literature. Lord Byron.. called them by no other title 
than the Cockneys. 1831 Scott in Blackw. Mag. Feb. 273 
Whigs, Cocknej’s, Re volutionbts, he furiously attack would. 
B. as adf. (orig. aitrtb. use of the j 3.). 

6 . Cockered, petted; effeminate; squeamish. 

*573 Twyne jEneid xn.Llj, That same Cocknie Phry- 
gian knight. 1583 Stanyhurst AEnds i. (Arb.) 39 Thus 
spake she to cocknye Cupido. /bid iv. 106 Yf a cockney 
dandiprat hoptbumb Fxittye lad /Eneas in my court wan- 
toned, 1398 Meres bPit's Treasury 276 b, Many Cockney 
and wanton women are often sicke. x6o6 R. Clayton in 
Lismore Papers Ser. ii. (1887) I. loa Yf he ceased not his 
Cockney carriage. 

6. Pertaining to or characteristic of the London 
Cockney. 

Brome Northern Lasse Dram. Personae, Master 
Widgine, a Cockney-Gentleman. 1659 T. 'Pnx.n^Parfiassi 
Puerp. 60 To boast yourself of Cockney, you think good ; 
Lest som should say, you were of British Bloud. 1776 
G. Campbell Philos. Rket. (iSox) 1. 399 It is an idiom of 
the Cockney language. x8s6 Euerson Ens. Traits, Voy, 
Eng, Wks. II. 13 Men in ecstasies of terror, mternating with 
cockney conceit. i86x Sat. Eev. a Feh. 112/2 The West- 
minster Review. . describes the easy writing and comic lan- 
guage poured forth by popular writers on great subjects, 
as 'codeney chatter’. 1876 F. Douse Grimm's L, § 54. 
127 The Cockney dialect and the polite English dialect aie 
tor were) spoken by different, but overlapping strata 
"b. Cockmy school', a nickname for a set of 19th 
cent, writers belonging to London, of whom Leigh 
Hunt was taken as the representative, 

X817 Lockhart in Blackw. Mag. Oct. 38 (On the Cockney 
School of Poetiy) If I may be permitted to have the honour 
of christening it, it may henceforth be referred to by the 
designation of The Cockney School. x88a Mrs. Oliphant 
Lit. Hist. Eiig. II. 22s At a later period Hazlitt joined this 
literary circle, then Leigh Hunt ; and it began to be 
assailed as the ' Cockney School *. 

7 . Cotjib,, as cockney-bred, -like adj., -land. 

ifiai Burton Aiuii. Mel.i, ii. 11. ii, Overpreoise, cockney- 
like, and curious in their observation of meats. X843 Mrs. 
Carlyle Leit. 1. 221 The only religious meeting T ever saw 
in cockneyland which had not plenty of scolTeis. x^ J. 
P AYN Thicker than Water xvi. X27 Who know their own 
metropolis as well as though they had been, cockney-bred. 

[The derivation suggested above satisfies the form ; ey, ay 
(at), are regular ME. forms pf egg, rinring with the same 
words (day, etc) as cekenay itseu; coken genitive pi. is as 
in clerken coueitise, P, PI, B. iv. 119, and in many similar 
instances ; the use of the gen. plural is as in Ger. hidmtrei, 
fowls' egg, haJmenei cocks’ egg. The stress on ay retained 
in verse to 16th c., and supported by Minsheu's cock fieigh, 
also accords with this compo*iition of the word. 

Of sense z, the meaning appears to be established by the 
first quot, ; the constituents of a Collop (q.v.) were pre- 
cisely bacon and an egg. This meaning also completely ex- 
plains the quot. from Heywood that from the Touriiammi 
IS perhaps (as already suggested by Wright) satirical or 
jocose, '^e matter appears to be clinched by the quot. 
from Florio for ccckan-egs. To account for the appellation, 
vre might suppose cohen-ay to be originally a child’s name 


for an egg (cf. what is. .said of coco below); but as cocks’ 
c^s and the equivalent Ger. hahneneier are at the present 
day applied in popular or dialect speech to small or mal- 
foimed eggs (formerly imagined to be laid by the cocki, it 
IS not improbable that this was originally the specific sense 
of cokenay. The old notion that such egg.s produced a ser- 
pent (see CockatriceI is well known ; but no trace of this 
appears in the popular use of cekenay. 

The application of either a child’s woid for an egg, or of 
the name of a small or mis-shapen egg, as a humorous or de- 
risive appellation for 'a child sucking long’, a ‘nestle-cock’, 
a ‘milk sop’, obviously explains itself; and_ the sense- 
development from 2 onward is clear and certain. A valu- 
able contribution to the history of these senses is made by 
H. H. S. Croft, in the Glossary to his ed. (1883) of Elyot’s 
Gouemour, 

An apparent parallel is the French word colo ‘ a (ihild’s 
name for an egg’, also a term of endearment applied to 
children, and of derision applied to men: mon petit coco, 
quel gland coco I Coco, considered by Littre a deriv. of 
caq, was app. the source of coconeUus (dim. of ^coco, cocdtieni) 
given in the Promp. Parv., with cucunellns, as med.L. 
translations of cokenay, and stated to be ‘ ficta et derisorie 
dicta ’, ‘ derisorie ficta et inventa And coconeUus, in turn, 
appears to be the origin of the 16th c. Eng. Cocknel, given 
above, as an exact equivalent of cockney, senses 2, 4. On 
F. coco was formed the verb coqueliner ‘ to dandle, cocker, 
fedle, pamper, make a [cockney or] wanton of (a child) ’, 
just as dodo a word like Eng. ‘by-hy’ or ‘ba-ba’, sung to 
lull a child to sleep, gave dodeliner to perform this action. 
It is to be noted also that, from the eailiest times, cokenay 2 
was constantly associated with the vb. coker Cocker, both 
in use (see quots. iu 2}, and in L. and Fr. explanations c. g. 
‘cokeryn, carifn<eo\ cokenay, carlfotus' ,Ptota.^. Paxv., 

' I cokerye imgnotte', I bring up like a cocknayeyk mig- 
notte' Palsgr. If cocker was, as it appears to be^ a de- 
rivative of cock, this association was natural and obvious.] 

Hence various nonce- wds., as Co'ckneiaiU a., per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, a cockney. Cock- 
ne'ity, cockney quality. Coclmeyca*lity, any- 
thing characteristic of cockneys, a cockneyism. 
Gockueye'se, the speech or ‘ dialed ’ of cockneys. 
Co'ckneyess, a female cockney. Co’ckneyship, 
the condition of a coclcney (Jmmorously as a title). 
Co'ckuiac a,, iDertaining to cockneys, cockney. 

X843 Fraser's Mag, XXVI. 6ro Peculiarities, cockneian 
and congenito-theatrical. x88a Carlyle in Century Mag. 
XXIV. 28 Mixed lusticity or cockneity. X834-5 Mrs. Car- 
LVLsEarly Lett. (Ritchie)263 Fragments of Haddington, of 
Comely Bank, of Craigenputtoch interweaved with cockney- 
calities into a very habitable whole. xiz^Blaekm.Mag.Xly, 
92 Stupid French books translated . . into stupid Cockneyeze. 
1848 Thackeray I^om. /^ aiy vi. (1853) 41 Country dances, 
forme'd by bouncing cockneys and cockneyesses. 1838 J. 
Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 95S To disenchant his 
cockn^ship out of that audacious dream. 1843 Fraser's 
M^. 2 tXvlI. 46s ‘The ’ouse,’ as Mrs. Crump would say 
. . in her simple Cocknlac dialect. 

t Cockney, ». Obs. [f. Cockney sb. (sense 2 ).] 
trans. To make a ‘cockney’ or petted child of; 
to cocker, pamper, pet. 

*583 Stanyhurst jEneis i. (Arb.) 40 But Venus , . Too 
woods Idalian thee child nice cocknyra heauing Iu seat of 
her^boosonu x6a3_Br. Hall Serm, xxix, (R.), The wise 
justice of the Almighty meant not to cockney us up with 
meere dainties with a loose indulgence. 

Go'ckneydom, [f- Cockney sb. + -com,] 

1 . The domain of cockneys (or of the ‘ cockney 
school ’ of literature) ; cockneys collectively. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 390 'The divine right of King 
of Cockneydom. 1834 Tait’s Mag. XXL 332 Young Cock- 
neydom was a diSerent thing, however, from old Cock- 
neydom. 1871 Carlyle in Mfrs. Carlyle’s Lett. III. 88 
Cockneydom unchained. 

2 . Cockney influence or djaracteristics. 

x86a Mrs. Sfeir Last Years Ind, X13 In these days of 
all prevailing cockneydom. 

Cockaeyfy (kp-knifai), v. Also oookmify. [f. 
as prec. -(■ -ET.] tram. 'To imbue willi cockney 
qualities, to reader ‘cockney’; intr. to become 
‘ cockney ’. Hence Co'cRneyfled ppl. a,, Oo’ck- 
neyfyiug ppl. a. and vbl. sb., Cookneyfl.oa'tion. 

x8ax Byron Let. 26 Apr., 1 think he [Keats] . . was spoilt 
by Cockneyfying. .and versifying Tooke’s Pantheon and 
Lempriete’s Dictionary. xSzg hlARy Howitt Let, in Mem, 
Alaric Watts (1884) II. 5 Of Keats' other writings I know 
nothing. I fancy them too ^ntastical, too cockneylied, 
pardon the ugly word. iByr Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle’s 
Lett. III. 200 In the disastrous, dust-covered, cockneyfying 
parts. 187s M. Colons Tlu in Garden (1880) II. v. 176 
The grand old wood was rather cockneyfied.. haunted by 
ponies, donkeys, and canaille. 

Gockneyish (kp'kni|ij), a. [f. Cockney sb. + 
-ISH.] Savouring of the cockney. 

18x9 Blackw, Ma^. Oct. 7^/1 A balloon.. but there is 
something Cockneyish even in that object. x87i> Haw- 
thorne Eng. pToie-bks. (1879) II. 303 My new acquaintance, 
who was very cockneyish. 

Hence Co'ckneyislvly adv. 

^ X822 Blackw, Mag, XI. 286 To hear (to speak cockney- 
ishiy) some God-bless-my-soul-good-sort-of-body say, etc. 
Gockueyism (kp'kniiiz’m). [f. as prec. ■¥ -laM.] 

1. Quality characteristic of a cockney; cockney 
manners, speech, etc. 

1828 Blackw. Ma^. XXIII. 373 His [Leigh Hunt’s] ac 
count of the meeting is a precious piece of cockneyism. 
1830 L. Hunt Autobiog, HI. xxiit. 187 The charge of Cock- 
neyism frightened the booksellers. 1864 Lowell Study 
W lud. (x 886) 104 Men . . had so steeped their brains in London 
literature as to mistake Cockneyism for European culture. 

2 . A cockney characteristic {e.p-. in idiom or pro- 
nunciation). 


x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. (1878) 234 [He] 
had not caught up many cockneyisms instead. 1S67 C&. ^ 
State Rev. 12 Jan. 31 Exaggerated cockneyisms. 

Cockneyize (k^’kniioiz'l, ». [f. as piec. -h -IZE.] 

1 . Irans. To make ‘ cockney give a cocltney 
character to. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 221 He allows Hazlitt . . to 
Cockneyize the title of Gifford’s poem into the ‘ Carviad’. 

2 . intr. To play or act the cockney ; to use codc- 
neyisins. 

iSzx Blackio. Mag. IX. 264 The lest of the translation, 
and how he cockneyired at the expence of Homei. 1839 
Maginn in Erased s Mag. XX. 653 The sparks and wits . . 
either Cockneyised in London, or confined themselves to 
the universities. 

Coekodrill(e, obs. form of Crooodile. 

Cock-old, ? humorous perversion of Cuckold. 

x6oo J. Lane 'Tom Tel-troth 677 Then should no olde 
Cocks, nor no cocke-olds crow. 

Cockoloach, var. of CooKLOcnE. 

Cockow, obs. f. Cuckoo. 

Cock-paddle. Also -paidle, -peddle, 

[see quot. 1859 ; by some, cock appears to be taken 
in sense of ‘ male ’.] A name of the Common 
Lump-fish, Cycloptencs lumptis. 

11x673 Willughby De Hist. Pise. iv. (1686) 208 Tim 
Lump or Sea-Owl, Scoiis Cock-Paddle. X684 Sibbald Scotia 
24 (Jam.) Lmnpus Anglorum, ncstratibus Cock-Paddle. 
x8i6 Scott Autlq, xi, ‘ How much for the bannock-fluke 
and cock-paddle V a X835 G. J ohnston Fishes of Berwicksh. 
(in Yarrell), The Clock and Hen Paidle spawn toward the 
end of March and in April. At that season the Hen . . de- 
posits her spawn among the locks and sea-weed. X839 
Richardson in Vairell Brit. Fishes II. 344 The epithet of 
Cock-paidle seems to have originated in the appearance of 
the elevated dorsal ridge, which is enveloped, like the lest 
of the fish, in a thick, tuberculated skin, with some re- 
semblance to the comb of a domestic cock. 

’t* Co’ck-pe^uuy. Obs. A customary payment 
at Shrovetide, formerly made to the schoolmaster 
in certain schools in the north of England. 

Originally applied to defray the expense of cock-fighting 
or cock-throwing. See N. Carlisle, Endowed Gram, Schools 
(1818) ; also N. 4- Q‘ 1890. 

XS24 (l^r. i) Indenture in N. Carlisle Endowed Gram. 
Schools i. 677 (Manchester Gram. Sch ) Item that every 
Schoolmaster . . shall teach freely . . without any money or 
other rewards taken therefore, as Cock-penny, Victor- 
penny, Potation-penny, or any other whatsoever it be. 
X397 Pilgr. Parnass, v. 594 A companie of lagged vicars 
andforlorne schoolemaisters.. looking for cockpence in the 
bottome of a pue. i6s>x Wood Aih, Oxon. I. 362. x;;2x 
in Picton L'pool Mimic, Ree, (1886) II. 74 All gratuities 
..such as entrance money, cockpenny, fire money, and 
quarteridge X736 Boucher in Lett, RadcUffe fames 
(Cxf. Hist. Soc.) Pref. 7 My salary [at St. Bees’ School] . . 
was 10 a year ; and entrances and cock-pennies amounted 
to as much more. 1818 N. Carlisle Gram. Schools 1 . 647 
(at Cartmel, Lane.) It is customary for persons of property, 
who have children at the School, to make a compliment 
to the Master at Shrovetide of a sum, called ‘ Cock pence ’. 
This cannot be demanded of right. Ibid, 1 . 662 (at Hawks- 
Jieadx 1870 Hazlitt in Brands Pop. Antiq. I. 42 The 
scholars of Clitheroe Free Grammar-School have to pay at 
Shrovetide what is called a cock-penny . . supposed to be a 
substitute for bringing the animal itself to school, wliich 
formerly was very common. 

Gockj^it (kp-kpit). 

1 . A pit or enclosed area in which game-cocks 
are set to fight for sport ; a place constructed for 
cock-fighting. 

1387 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) 106 The Moun- 
taynes stand . . In roundnesse such as it a Cock pit were. 
x6^ (Quarles Barnabas 27 At a cockpit [to] leave our 
doubtful fortunes to the mercy of unmerciful contention. 
»X9 De Foe Crusoe 1. 195 A Circle dug in the Earth, like a 
Cockpit. 18x4 W. Sketchley (title). The Cocker, con taining 
. . a variety of other useful information for the instruction of 
those who are attendants at the Cock Pit. x8^ Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 30 The animal ferocity 
of the quays and cockpits. 

attrib. 1647 G. Hughes Serin. St. Margaret’s, Westm. 
26 May, Impious, childish, cockpit counsellors. X884 Pall 
Mall G. 3 Sept. 2/1 The cock-pit animus, apt to spring up 
between equal bodies in different camps. 

f b. Applied to a theatre; and to the Pit of a 
theatre. Obs. 

1399 SiiAKS. Hen. V, i. Prol. ii Can this Cock-Pit hold 
The vastie fields of France? Or may we cramme Within 
this Woodden 0 , the very Cashes That did affright the 
Ayre at Agincourt ? a 1635 L. Digges in Shake. Snppl. 1 . 
71 (N.) Let but _Beatrice_ And Benedict be seen ; lo ! in a 
trice, The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full. 

-I* e. Spec. The Cockpit : («) name of a theatre in 
London, in 17th. c., on the site of a cock-pit. Obs. 

az63S L. Digges in Shaks, Snppl. I. 71 (N.) On Gods 
name, may the Bull, or Cockpit have Your lame blank verse 
to keep you from the grave. x66o Pepys Diary ix Oct., 
Mr. Salisbury. . took Mr, Creed and me to the Cockpltt to 
see ‘The Moore of Venice which was well done, 1662-3 
Ibid, 5 Jan., To the Cockpitt, where we saw ‘ Claracilla', a 
poor play, done by the King's house. 

(^) The name of the bloci of buildings on or 
near the site of the Cockpit erected by Henry VIII 
opposite Whitehall, London, used from the seven- 
teenth century as government offices ; hence put 
familiarly for ‘the Treasury’, and ‘the Privy 
Council chambers Obs. 

[X398 Stow Snrv. Loud. 374 (in J. Marshall Ann. Tennis 
63) The saide White hall, (jn the right band bee diueis 
fayte Tennis courtes, bowling Allies, and a Cockepit, all 
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built by King Henry the eight.] 1649-50 CoMiitons’ Jml. 
as Feb. in Carlyle Croutwefl II. 124 Resolved that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland have the use of the Lodgings 
called the Cockpit. 1659-60 Plpys Diary 20 Feb., My 
Lord of Dorset and another Lord, talking of getting another 
place at the Cockpit. 1698 Luttrell Brief Bel. IV. 
329 The council chamber, treasury, and duke Shrewsbury’s 
offices, are to be at the Cockpitt, till AVhitehal be rebuilt. 
1711 R. Orlebar Let. in srrf Rep. Hist. MSS. Coittm. 
App. 276 a. Mar. 8. .Just now I am told of an odd passage 
happened in Councill at the cockpitt to-night. 1773 Burke 
Let. Sir C. Bingliam Wks. IX. 140 For the sake of gratify- 
ing the schemes of a transitory Administration of the Cock- 

? it or the Castle. 1830 Greville Mem. 22 Nov, (1874) 
I. xii. 70 He [Brougham] threatened to sit often at the 
Cockpit, in order to check Leach, who, though a good 
judge in his own Court, was good for nothing in a Court 
of Appeal. 1843 Knight Lotulon V, 291 But to return to 
the Cock-pit . . This is the part of the Treasury buildings 
which fronts Whitehall. 

2. fig. A place where a contest is fotight out. 

161a T. Adams Serm., Gallants Burden (1616) 19 Behold 
France made a Cocke-pitte for Massacres by the vnciuill 
ciuill Wanes hereof. 1676 Marvell Gen. Coutuils Wks. 
187s ly. 117 It .seemed like an ecclesiastical cock-pit, and a 
man might have laid wagers either way. 1858 Murray’s 
Heuid-Bk. N. Germany 158/1 The part of Belgium thiough 
which our loute lies, has been called the ‘Cock-pit’ of 
Europe, 

3. Naut. The after part of the orlop deck of a 
man-of-war 5 forming ordinal ily the quarters for 
the junior officers, and in action devoted to the 
reception and care of the wounded. 

1706 Phillips, Cockpit^ in a man of war, is a Place on the 
lower Floor, or Deck. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789I, 
Cock-pit of a ship of taar, the apaitments of the surgeon 
and his mates, being the place where the wounded men are 
dressed. 1813 Southey Nelson II. 258 The cockpit wa.s 
crowded with wounded and dying men ; over whose bodies he 
was with some difficulty conveyed. 1833 Marryat P, 
Simple X, Send him down to the surgeon in the cock-pit. 

It), iraitsf, 

1883 Harper^s Mag. Aug. 375/1 Sitting in the cockpit of 
my canoe. 

4. In the West Indies.’ see qnot. 1803. 

1803 Dallas Hist. Maroons I. ii. 39 The grand object of 
a Maroon chief in war was to take a station in some glen, 
or, as it is called in the West Indies, Cockpit, enclosed by 
locks and mountains nearly peipendicular, and to which 
the only practicable entrance is by a very nprow defile. 
Ibid, I._ vi. 198 The practicability of advancing upon an 
enemy in these cockpits is not to be judged of by other 
feats of war. 


Cockquean, var. of Cxjokqubamt, Obs. 

Cockroach. (k^J-krdutJ). Forms: 7 eaearooteh, 
7-8 cookroche, 8 oook-roach., 7- cockroach, 
[app. ad. S'g.ctuarachaifia. Percival 1599) through 
eaearooteh^ Capt. John Smith’s representation of 
the Spanish (perhaps representing an older Sp. 
eaeartieha : cf. Pg. earoucha ) ; with assimilation, 
by popular etymology, to eock and app. to rocuh. 

The Du. kakerlak is proh. also a popular perversion of 
the Sp. : cf. Creole Fr. coguerache.l 

The name of oithopterous insects of the genus 
Blatta, esp. B. orimtalis, a well-known large daik- 
brown beetle-like insect, commonly called black- 
beetle, nocturnal in habits, and very voracious, 
infesting kitchens, etc., in large numbers. Also 
the American species, B. occidentalism larger and 
lighter brown, found in bakehouses. 

*624 Capt. Smith Virginia v, 171 A certaine India Bug, 
called by the Spaniaids a Cacarqotch, the which creeping 
into Chests they eat and defile with their ill-sented dung. 
1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 62 Next to these are Cock- 
roches, a creature of the bigness and shape of a Beetle. 
1740 Baker Beetle in Phil. Treats. XLI. 443 A Friend 
had sent me Three or Four Cock-Roches, or as Meiian 
calls them, Kakkerlacse, brought alive from the West- 
Indies. 1800 Gentl. Mag. Oct. 933/2 The true brown cock- 
roach of the WesL-Indies. 1813 Bingley Anim. Blog. {ed. 
4) III. 154 The Kakkerlac or American Cock-Roach, is 
very common in that countrjL 1850 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
iii. (1878) 59 In Russia the^ small Asiatic Cock-roach has 
everywliere driven before it its great congener. 

Hence Oook-roach. Apple. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 174 Love_ Apple and Cock- 
roach Apple . . The smell of the apples is said to kill cock- 
roaches. 


•j* Co*ck-voad, i^ood, Obs. =* Cock-shoot. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Countiy Life, Thou hast thy 
coclcrood, and thy glade To take the precious ^hesaiit 
made. 1648 C. Walker Hist. Independ. i. 149 T he net 
caught many a wood-cock, untill the said Aldermen and 
Sir John Maynard broke through it, and spoyled the cock- 
road. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Cock-road, a contrivaime 
for the taking of woodcocks. .They cut roads through woods, 
thickets, groves, etc. These roads they usually make 
thirty-five, or forty feet broad, perfectly strait, and clear i 
and to two opposite trees they tie the net. 

11 En-oneously explained ; 

1708-15 Kersey, Cock-roads, a Net contriv’d chiefly for 
the taking of Wood-cocks, So 1821 Bailey. 1726 Diet, 
Bust, (ed! 3), Cocking-roetds, a sort of a net, contnv d 
chiefly for the taking of woodcocks. 

Co:ck-rO‘'biXL< a- TJie “a.le Robin; usually 
as a familiar or pet name. b. slang. See quots. 

^1699 B. E. Diet. CtaU. Crew, Cock-robin, a soft, easy 
fellow [1785 so in Grose Diet. Vulgar Tonguel <*1800 
Nursery Chap-book, Who kiUed Cock-Robmt 1826 Miss 
Mitfoed Village Ser. ii. (1863) 334 Little turfy hdlodw . . 
which I used to call Cock-Robins’ graves. i8fc G. H. 
Vacat. Tour 166 A starving cock-robin. 1873 Slang Diet., 


Cock-robin shop, a small printing-office, where cheap and 
nasty work is done and low wages are paid. 

Cock-rose. Obs. exc. Sc. or north, dial, ‘ Any 
wild poppy with a red flower, but most commonly 
the long smooth-headed poppy’ (Jamieson). 

1631 R. H. Arraignment Whole Creature xv. § 4. 269 It 
proves perhaps after all.. but a Cock-rose, or Canker Rose. 

Coekroweu : see Cockckovven. 

Cocks. Also Fighting cocks, A dial, name for 
the Ribwort Plantain (cf. Cook’s-head), from a 
children’s game in which the tough st ems with 
their flower-heads are struck against each other. 

1847-^ in Halliwell. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale 
Gfoss., To fight cocks.. with the tough tufted stems of the 
ribwort plantain. 

Cock’s-comb, cockscomb (kpksknum). Also 
5 cok come, -camba, -came, 6 cockome. A 
later spelling, chiefly in fig. senses is Coxcomb, q.v. 

1. The comb or crest of a cock. 

c 1400 M.\undcv. xix. (1839) 207 \yhite gees . . thei han a 
CTet crest as a cokkes comb vpon hire liedes [Fr. vne grosse 
ooce sur la teste\. c 1440 Promp, Pare. 86 Cokkys combe, 
cirrus. CX4SO A’bw/i«rt/ffinWr.-Wulcker703/25^rccmr«, 
cokcome. 1547 Boosde Inirod. Kfunul. \\iv. 185 A cap of 
sylke, the whych stondeth vp lyke a podynge or a cokes 
come. 1570 Levins Manip. 161/30 A cockome, crista. 

2. A cap worn by a professional fool, like a 
cock’s-comb in shape and colour. See also Cox- 
comb. 

156a J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1B67) 55 Except ye 
bring him to weaie a cocks comb at ende. 1590 Wedbe 
Tras. (Arb.) 31 With a fooles coate on my backe, halfe 
blew, half yellowe, and a cokescombe with three bels on my 
head. x6oa Marston Antonio’s Bea. iv. i. Wks. 1856 I._ii6 
{Enter Antonio in a fooles habit.) . . I'bis cockscombe is a 
crowne Which I affect. 1820 Scorr Ivanhoe xxvi. Let my 
cockscomb hang in the hall at Rotherwood, in memory that 
1 flung away my life for my master, like a (kithful — fool. 

+ 3. A ludicrous term for the head : also Cox- 
comb, Ohs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 111. i. 91 , 1 will knog your Vrinal 
about your knaues Cogs-combe, 1650 B. Discollim. 45 She 
hath a shrewd Cocks-combe in such businesses. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes 11. vi. 6x To shave his Beard or powder his 
Cockscombe. 

*1* 4. A conceited fool ; a fop. Now Coxcomb. 
1567 Horace Ep. xvil F ij, Well giue him cloth, and 
let the foole goe like a Cockescombe still. XS76 T. Newton 
tr. Lemniis Complex, (1633) Dolts and Cockscombes. 
X706 De Foe Jure Div. iv. 69 The Light that Error cozens 
Cock’s-combs by. 

5. A name given to various plants, a. The 
Yellow Rattle {Rhinantlms Crista gallt), a com- 
mon weed in meadows. 

1578 Lyte Dodaens iv. Ivi. 516 Yellow Rattel, .is called. . 
in base Almaigne . . of some Hanekammekens, that is to 
say, Hennes Commes, or Coxecombes. X597 Gerarde 
Herbal 11. ccccxxxvi. 1071. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 275 
Cocks-comb, hath leaues for all the world resembling tbe 
crest or comb of a cock. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV, 
109 Yellow Rattle . . The crested bracts procured for it the 
botanic and common appellation of Cock’s-comb. 

“b. The florist’s name for Celosia cristata, an 
amaranthad; grown as an ornamental plant, 

1741 Cartel. Fam.-Piece u. iiL 366 Yon may now trans- 
plant some of your., double-striped Balsamines and Cocks- 
combs. X794 Martyn BoussearCs Bot. xvi. 211 The Crested 
Amaranth, .is commonly called Cock’s comb, from thefoim 
in which the head of flowers grows. 1882 Garden 15 Apr. 
262/1 Balsams.. and the old-fashioned Cockscomb. 

c. Locally, in Great Britain, Sainfoin, d. Wild 
Poppy, e. Lousewort. f. Adder’s-tongue ; etc. 
(Britten and Holl.) g. Jn1heWestIndies,Fryrtkrina 
Crista-gcdli, a handsome papilionaceous shrub. 

17x3 I. Petiver Rare Plants in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 
211 Oriental Cocks-Comb, Onobrychis Orient, cristata. 

6. A kind of oyster having both valves plaited. 
More fully Cockscomb oyster. 

X776 Da Costa Elem, Conchol. 250 The species of this 
family [oyster] are very nunierous; some are curious . . as 
the Cockscombs, etc. 1856 Woodward Mollrtsca 254 In 
the ‘ cock’s-comh ’ oysters both valves are plaited. 

7. attrib. and Cmnb., as cockscomb granulation, 
etc. ; cooksoomb ash, a variety of the ash with 
fasciated shoots; oooksoomb grass, Cymsimts 
echinaius (Miller) ; cooksoomb morion, a variety 
of the morion or open helmet of the i6th c. ; 
cockscomb oyster : see 6 ; cockscomb pyrites, 
a variety of MarcasUe. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 695/a Hypertrophies of the 
crested folds of that membrane, which when_ everted, en- 
larged, and inflamed, constitute the condition termed 
‘cockscomb granulation*. 1868 Dana Min. 75 Cockscomb 
Pyrites, aggregations of flattened crystals into crest-like 
forms. x88a Garden 23 Sept, 272/3 The Cockscomb Ash . . 
has. .a laige proportion of the shoots curiously fasciated. 

Coch’s-foot, cocksfoot, 

1. (More fully Ocoksfoot grass) ; A well- 
known strong-growing pasture grass, Daciylis glo- 
merata ; so named from the appearance of its large 
distantly three-branched panicle, 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX, 397 These are six Hairy spiked 
Cocks-foot-Grasses. X846 J. Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. I. 
357 The seed of cock’s-foot is light, and the culms are com- 
paratively succulent at this period of growth. 1883 G. 
Allen in Knowledge 8 June 337/1 A waving head of cock’s- 
foot (Daetylis glomerata), which consists of numberless 
one-sided spikelets, clustered together. 


•1*2, A name also applied to Columbine, and 
Greater Celandine. Obs. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal, Suppl. Eng. Names, Cockes foote 
is Columbine. Cocke foote is Chehdonin maior. 

b. Applied by Gerarde to Digitaria sanguina- 
lis, also called Cock's-fioot Finger Grass. 

iWx Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 135 Haiiy Finger-grass, 
or Cock’s-foot Finger-giass. 

Cock’s-kead, cockshead. 

1. Applied to some kinds of Trefoil and allied 
plants, including: a. A species of Sainfoin, Onobry- 
chis Caput-galli\ applied by Gerarde to the com- 
mon species 0. saliva, b. Common Red Clover, 
e. According to Cockayne, probably Melilot. 

14.. Harl. MS. 3388 (in Cockayne Cocks hedys. 
1597 Gerarde (Br. & Holl.). 1613 Markh.im Eng. Hush. 
II. 11. vii. (1635! 84 When .. the Cock-heads looke upright . . 
then is your Meddow not ready to cut. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury ir. 91/2 Cocks head is a small Cod, with Vitclilike 
leaves. X756 Watson Leicesiersh. Plants in Phil. Trans. 
XLIX. 843 hledick Vetchling or Cocks-head. 

2. In the West Indies, Desmodium iorfiiostm, a 
papilionaceous plant, with much-twisted jointed 
pods. (Miller Names qfPlantsi) 

3. Applied locally to various plants, as Com- 
mon Ribgrass (JPlantago lanceolata), Knapweed 
{Centaurea nigra), and in Scotland to species of 
Wild Poppy. (Britten and Holl.) 

1787 W. Marshall E, Norfolk Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cocks- 
heads, Plantago lauceolata, plantain, rib-wort, rib-grass. 
X790 — Midi. Counties Gloss. lE. D. S. 1, Cockheads, Cen- 
taurea nigra, common knobweed. 

t Co’ckshoot. Obs. Also 5-6 -shote, -shott, 
-shoote. [f. Cock sb.^ 9 c -b Shoot.] A broad way 
or glade in a wood, through which woodcocks, etc. 
might dart or * shoot’, so as to be caught by nets 
stretched across the opening. 

The statements that the net itself was the cockshooi, and 
that the proper spelling is cock-sJmt, appear to be dic- 
tionary blunders, founded on a misunderstanding of the 
word as something to ' shut ’ in or enclose the birds. 

X530 Palscr. 206/2 Cockesshote to take wodcockes with, 
uolce. 160X No Whippbtg nor Tripping, etc., A silly honest 
creature may do well To watch a cocke-shoote, or a limed 
bush. X651 Ogilby .rEsop 6 When loud winds make cock- 
.shoots thro’ the wood, Bending down mighty okes, I firm 
have stood. x66x Lovell Hist. Aniui. ^ Min. iSo'rhey 
are taken by nets, in Cock shoots. X691 Blount Law Diet., 
Gallivolaiiitm, a Cockshoot or Cockglade. 

b. Very common in topographical names in 
England as in Coclcshotl Wood, Farm, Close, etc. ; 
letained even in cleared land where cockshoot 
woods have formerly been. 

c. trausf, 

1587 Harrison England i. xviii. (1881) in. 133 They hang 
vp stones which naturallie haue holes in them, .such a stone 
were an apt cockeshot for the diuell to run through. 

d. Comb., as cockshoot- cord, -net. 

X496 Bk. St. Albans, FishingH], Take thenne and frette 
hym faste wyth a cockeshotecorde and bynde him to a 
fournie. 1566 Wills Inv. N. C. (1835)266 One cocfcshott net. 
Co’ck-shot. colloq. [cf. Cock-shy.] Anything 
stuck up as a convenient mark for missiles ; a shot 
at such a mark. 

_x842 S. Lover Handy Andy xv, 140 'Oh 1 'twos such a 
nice cock-shot, 'twos impossible not to have a shy at it.' 
1884 C. Power in Gentl. Mag. Feb. 107 Take cock-shots 
with a hoot-jack at hawthorn-pattern vases, 

Cock-shut (k/>-kiJ»t). Ohs. or dial. Also 
-shoot(e, -shot. [f. Cock + Shut : perh. the 
time when poultry go to rest and aie shut up; 
though some think it is = Cockshoot, and refers to 
the lime when wood-cocks ‘shoot’ or fly.] 

1. attrib. in cock-shut light, time, etc. : twilight. 
X594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 70 Thomas the Earle of 

Surrey, and himselfe, Much about Cockshut time. .Went 
through the Army, chearing vp the Sotildiers 1603 B. 
Jonson Satyr, For you would not yesternight Kiss him in 
the cock-shut light, c x6io Middleton, etc. Widow iii. i. 
Come, come away, then ; a fine cock-shoot evening. i6xx 
CoTGR., Bmne, the euening twylight, or edge of the euen- 
iiig; cockshoot time. 1868 H. Kingsley Mad. Maihilde 
HI. 79 It was getting dusk, cockshot time as they would 
have said at Sheepsden. 

2. sb. Twilight. 

X598 FloriOj Cane e lupo, Cock-shut, or twilight, as when 
a man cannot discerne a dog from a Wolfe. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss., Cockshut, the close of day. 

Cock-shy (k^i’lcjai). colloq. [f. Cook sb.^Jr 
Shy V. or sb."] 

1. Applied to cock-throwing and similar games 
with cocks, 

[X794 Brand Pop. Antig. I. (1813) s. v. Shrovetide, The 
person who throws . . has three shys, or throws, for two 
pence, and wins the Cock if he can knock him down and 
run up and catch him before the bird recovers his legs . . 
Broomsticks are generally used to shy with.] x8sx Mayhew 
Land, Labour IL 55 (Hoppe) Tlie shrovetide cockshy, or 
the duck-hunt. X883 Globe 22 Mar, a/i The populace took 
‘cockshies’ at it.. be who broke the vessel and liberated 
the bird being rewarded with it. 

2. A free thiow or ‘ shy’ at an object set up for 
the puipose, as a form of amusement. Also 
transf, and attrib. 

1836 Marryat Japhei Ixvii, They proposed a cockshy, as 
they called it ; that Is, I was to place my articles on the 
lop of a post, and they were to throw stones at them. 



COOK-SPARBOW. 

(CX869 Ld. STKA.NCFORD LcU. Papers aij (D.) This was 
as if the great geologists, .had mvited two rival theorists to 
.settle the question, .oy picking no the stones and appealing 
to the test of a cockshy. 1883 J. Greenwood Odd People 
in Odd Places i. 6 One of the latter [t.tf. donkey carts] being 
laden with cockshy sticks and cocoa-nuts. 

3. The missile thiown. rare~^. 

1837-40 HaumiRTON Clocktn. (1862] 189 The boy .. threw 
his cock-shy at him with unerring aim, and killed him. 

4. The object at which the ‘shy* is made. 
Hence Iramf. A thing to thiow at ; an object of 
attack. 

*836 E. Howard Reefer xxvi, Wliat a fine cock-shy 
he would make !_ 1888 Thnes i Oct. 4/1 It is never agreeable 
to either an individual or a body of troops to be made a 
soil of cockshy for an enemy. 

6 . The establishment of a strolling proprietor, 
where sticks may be thrown at coco-nuts or the 
like, for payment. 

1870 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/1 The tow-path is lined with 
people many deep, where the proprietors of ‘cockshies’, 

. .and rifle galleries are driving a lucrative trade. 

Hence Cock-shying-, cock-throwing, playing at 
cockshy. 

1870 Sir G. W, Dasent Atinnls of an Eventful Life 1 . 194 
Flogging in the army, and bull-liaiting, and cock-shying. 

Cock-spai'lTO'W. The male of the sparrow; 
also applied denominatively to men who show 
what are thought to be sparrow-like characteristics. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skialetheia (1878) 30 When his Cock-spar- 
row thoughts to itch begin, 1653 Moufet & Eenn. Health's 
Impr, (1746) 205 Avicen as much esteemeib Cock-sparrows 
Stones. x559 Eng lauds Cotif 10 They . . sent for the two 
chaste Cock Spariows, the Lord Munson, and Mr. Henry 
Martin. 1698 Farquhar Love a Bottle iv. i, What, 
sirrah I would you debauch my maid, you little cock-spar- 
row ? xSao Scott A hbot iv, If this cock-sparrow is to crow 
over us as he seems to do. 

Hence Cock-spa'xxo-wisli a. 

188s Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. 66 Little Monty, who 
had all that cock-sparrowish pluck which small men are 
wont to possess. 

Coxikspiir. Also oock’s-apuT. 

1. The spur of a cock. 

1391 Percivall Sp, Diet,, Espolon, a cocks spur. 1700 J. 
Brome Trav. Eng- 27s Some [stones] we discovered .. 
which resemble Cock-spur.s. 

2. Avgling. A kind of Caddis-worm, 

1633 Walton Angler 231 There is also a lesser Cadis- 
worm, called a Cock-spur, being in fashion like the spur of 
a Cock, sharp at one end. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 183 Other 
water Flys there are that come of such worms, called Cock- 
spurs, Rough-coats, Pipers. 1867 F. Francis Angling i, 
U880I 20 A small fragment of red worm, or as it is called on 
the Trent, the cock-spur, 

3. A shrub with reclining thorny branches, Pismia 
aaileaia, found in the West Indies. 

X736 P, Browne Jamaica 338 The Cock’s-spur or Fingrigo 
is frequent in all the sugar ismnds. 

4. (Seeqiiot.) 

X838S1MMONDS Diet, Trade, Cochspurs, small day wedges 
used in the potteries to separate articles of pottery ware, 
after the process of glazing, and to prevent them adhering. 
6. A kind of casement latch hung by a pin. 

1703 T, N. City ^ C, Purchaser 100 Smiths in London 
ask'd me td. per Found for Casements, .if they made them 
with Turn-bouts (or Turn-buckles] or CocU-spurs, and Pull- 
backs at the Hind-side to pull them to with. 

6 . See qnot. = Ft. ergot. 

1710 London & Wise Compl. Gant. (1719] 136 The Cock 
spur, or dry dead parts of Branches that remain where a 
Branch was shorten'd above the next Eye or Shoot. 1799 

G. Smith Laborai. II. 131 The dead wood, called cock-spur, 
is to be cut clean oiF in the following year in March. 

7. Ergot of rye. Also attrib. 

1813 J. Thomson Lect, Ittjdam. 341 Rainy and moist 
seasons in which the rye contained a large proportion of 
the cockspnr. Ibid. 545 To collect a sufiicieiit quantity of 
the cockspnr rye. 

8 . Short for cocks^tr burner, thorn. 

1808 Catal. Plattis Sot. Garden Liverpool ax Crus Galli, 
Cockspnr. 

9. Cond). oookspur-burner, a gas-burner with 
three holes; oookspur-grass, Panicum Crus-galli, 
an annual grass occasional in Britain ; oookspur 
hawthorn, 0 . thorn, Craters Crus-galli, a native 
of North America, cultivated as an ornamental 
shrub in Europe. 

^ooipl. Rani.Piece it. iii. 367 There are likewise 
many Trees and Shrubs now in Bloom, as the .. Cockspur 
Hawthorn. x8io Ann. Reg. 1808, ClMract., etc, 133 The 
shape and general appearance of this tube, 1ms procured it 
among the workmen, the name of the cockspur burner. 
Ibid., "i^e number of burners. . amounts to 271 Argands, and 
633 cockrours. x8xa ACCOM Coal Gas 255 A swing bracket, 
furnished with a cockspur burner. The burner consists of 
a hollow flattened globe . .pierced laterally with three or 
more holes. 1823 P. W. Watson Dendrol. Brit. 56 Mes- 
ptbis Cms ^lli, W. Cockspnr Thom. 1846 G. B. Emerson 
^ Shrubs P33 Cockspur Thorn .. a singularly neat 
shrub, often forming a beautiful, round-headed, small tree. 

Go’ck-stone> [cf. Albotoriait.] 

1. A stone fabled to be found in a cock’s gizzard. 

1386 Bright Melamh. xxxix. 257 The Alectorian or Cockes 
stone . . wherewidx (as it is reported) the famous Milo Cro- 
tonien alway stoode invincible. x6ix Cotgr., Alecioire, 
the cocke stone | a Christall coloured stone (as big as a 
beaiw) found in the CTzerne, or maw of some Cockes. 

1 2. A name of the Kidney-bean. Ohs. 

*7S6 P. Browne Jameuca 491 The Kidney.Bean or Cock- 
stone. This plant is cultivated in most parts of the world. 


ST’S 

Co‘ck-stride. 

1. Tlie length of the step of a cock, as the measure 
of a very short distance or space. 

x6a6 Breton Fantastickes Feb. (D.), It is now Febuiary, 
and the Sun is gotten up a cocke-stride of his climbing. 
1678 Ray Eng. Proverbs (1678) 52 At t welf-da.y the days are 
lengthened a Cock-stride. i8za Hogg Perils of Man II. 
236 (Jam.) Afore yon sun were twa cockstrides down the 
west. 

2. advb. phrase, A-eock-stride : a-cock-horse, 
astiide. {nonce-use.) 

X840-3 Barham Ingyil. Leg., Monstre Balloon, A cock- 
stride the Tuileries pantiles. Ibid., Truants, As they 
merrily ride All a cockstride Of that comet’s tail. 

Oockatule, var. Ctjck-stooi, Obs., cucking- 
stool. 

Cock-sure (kpkijuo-j), a. (adv.) [According to 
the regular force of similar formations, c. g. slone- 
dtaf, clay-cold, dog-sick, dirt-cheap, coal-black, etc., 
the sense ought to be ‘ as sure as a cock The 
conjecture that tliere is some allusion to cockish, 
cocky, with reference to ‘ pert self-confidence ’, being 
founded upon the latest sense, which is only a 
modern development, is not historic.'illy tenable. 
The word was originally perfectly dignified, and 
habitually used in the most solemn connexions. 
And, in early use, the stireness in question was ob- 
jective, i. e. ‘ as seenre, safe, certain, trustworthy, 
reliable, etc., as can be*; this makes it po.'isible 
that the original reference may have been to the 
security or certainly of the action of a cock or lap 
in preventing the escape of liquor, or perhaps of a 
cock with a removable turning-key (if these go far 
enough back) in leaving the contents of atnn seenre 
from, interference. 

The notion ' as sure as a cock is to crow in the morning ', 
has also been suggested. It might suit sense 2, but nut* 
sense 1.] 

I. Of objective sureness, security, or certainly, 
f 1. Absolutely secure, or safe, from danger or 

interference, a. of jiersons or things. Obs. 

xgaa Skelton IPhy not to Court 279 Whyle the red hat 
doth endure He maketh hymself cock sure. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. ij- M. (x3q 6) 660/2 (Dueene Margaret thought her then 
cockesure, when duke Humfrey was made away. Ibid. 
(1684) III. 27 3 Whoso dwellelh under that secret thing, and 
help of the Lord, shall be cock-sure for evermore. 1377-87 
Holinshed Chron. I. 23/2 The princes court would not 
haue beene kept there, vmesse the place had becne taken to 
be cocksure. XS83 Stanyiidrst Alneis i. (Arb.) 36 Thou 
seest al cocksure, thy fieete, thy coompanie salued. 1662 

H. Foulis Hist. IVkked Plots (1674) too All such persons 
as shall be nominated . . shall be cock-sure in their Authority. 

fb. of measures, plans, arrangements. Obs. 

1538 Latimer Let. Cromwell in Eem. (1843) 39B We 
. . as good simple souls, made all cocksure. 1549 — 
Plougiicrs (Arb.) 32 When he [the Deuyll] had once broughte 
Christe to the crosse, he thought all cocke sure. t6xx 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv, (1632) 1174 The Canonist 
conceining that all was Cocke-sure, hasted to execute his 
Commission. X670 Brooks Wks. (X867) VI. 134 When they 
think that they nave made all cock-sure, then ruin and 
desolation lies at their door. 

1 2. Absolutely certain or to be depended on: a. 
as true, trustworthy, reliable. 

c 1335 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. ^77/(1878) X69 When he 
comelh to the matter, he maketh it so cocksure that he 
esteemeth there be few articles of our faith which be ap- 
proved by more authorities. 1391 Harinoton Orl. Fnr. 
XLiii. xxxi. (R.), Not that my deare wife 1 ought misdeem’d, 
For her of all the rest I thought cocksure. 1603 PIarsnet 
Pop. Impost. 49 An admirable new way to make the Devil 
true and Cock-sure of his word. 1637 Heywood Royall 
Kingi. Wks. 1874 VI. 15 And as I am true Cocke, so will I 
. .be cocke sure in any imployment whatsoever. 

b. as of certain issue, sure to be gained or ob- 
tained, sure to be ours though Sot yet possessed. 

DULL Erasm. Par. Pref. 17 3, The same was a cocke- 
suer wsue. 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 441 Triarius . . 
made haste to win the victory, as if it had been code-sure 
before Lucullus came. x668 Dryden Sir Martin Mar-all 
IV. I, Nothing vexes me, but that I had made my game 
cock-sure, and then to be back-gammoned, a ^34 North 
Exam. H. iv. § 17 (1740) 241 To make the Event cock 
sure. X74a Tarvis Quix, i. iv. xxxv. (XS83) 204 My earldom 
is cock-sure 1 

0 . Of persons, etc. : Absolutely certain to (do 
something) or of ip, possession yet in prospect) : 

After think, etc., this naturally introduces the subjective 
uses in 4 ; one who thinks himself (objectively) cocksure ofa 
coming advantage, feels or, in modem use, is (subjectively) 
cocksure of it. 

xsao Whittinton Vnlg. (1325) 17, 1 haue knowen a m.-m 
or nowe that thought him selfe cocke sure of his intent. 
1087 T. K. Veritas Evang. 89 Thw esteem themselves to 
he the Elect of God ; and to be Cock-sure of Salvation. 
*7*4"** Pope Let. Earl Burlington (1737) 19, I thought 
•oysolf cocksure of his horse which he readily promised me, 
1848 Clough Boihie 131 Confound it, no, not Hewson, Ain’t 
he cocksure to bring in hb eternal political humbugf 

II. Of subjective sureness. 

t 8 - Feeling perfectly seenre, or out of danger 
(cf. i). Obs. 

a J667 Wither Presumption, Through the great blessing 
of tb«e quiet years, We are so fearless, careless and secure 
In this our happy peace, and so cock-sure. 

4, Feeling perfectly certain, absolutely certain in 


COCKTAIL. 

one’s own mind of or about anything. (W ilhout 
any implication of over-sureness or presumption.) 
(Quot. 1603 is doubtful; it may belong to 2 c.) 

[7603 Har&nct Pop. Impost, iji Therefore you may be 
Cock-sure to finde him there.] 1672 Wyciilrli.y Love tn 
Wood II. i. You are so positively cock-sure of ymir wit, you 
wou’d refer to a mere stranger your plea to the I!ay-ti ce. 
1833 Marrvat Jac. Faiihf. xiii, ‘I do heheve that— I m 
drunk.’ ‘And I’m cock sure of it’, cried loin. X842 0. 
Lover Handy Andy v\,' Nue. you siiru’C said his mother. 

‘ Cock sure ! ' said Andy. X870- in Gloss. Berkshire,}, heshtre, 
Holderncss, etc.. Cock-sure, perfectly certain, positive. 

6 . Feeling or expressing oneself sure to a degree 
that savours of presumption or dogmatism ; dog- 
matically self-confident ; 'cocky ’ in one’s confidence. 

1755 [Johnson’s only meaning is ‘ Ccnlidently certain; 
without fear or diflidence. A word of contumpl.' Altlunigh 
none of his quotations he-ar out this character, it is cvidenL 
that the modern sense must have been coming in tlien.] 
A1845 Barham IngoL Leg., Aunt Fanny, Dont be too 
secure ! Let seeming success never make you ' Coek-siire_ 1 
1839 Darwin in ^ (1887) II. ^a.^, That I havevrrit- 

leninaconcciteda'ndcocksurcstyle. 1861 yV/z/vra;; Aug., Mr. 
Buckle, .has fallen head over heels into the most silKimitiahle 
pitfall ever invented by a tihilosopher for the dist omiiture of 
a cocksure historian. 18^ Spectator Nov. 30, It was I. on I 
hlelbourne. .who said, ‘I wish I wa.s as co(.‘k-.siuu of any- 
tiling as Tom Macaulay is cock-sure of everything 
B. as adv. Wilh perfect securily w ceiltaiiily. 

X579 Fulke Ileskius' Part. 383 IIcc is cocke .sine of M. 
He.skins side. 1306 .Skaks. i Hen. IV, ii. i. 94 We stealu 
as in a Castle, cocksure, xdax Sandi.rscin Scan. Rom, in. 

8 Wks. 1834 II. 47 Let them believe, it is no mailer how 
they live, heaven is their own cock-sure. 1672 Vii.i.ii us 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 44 Plioo, Pox 1 then you 
have it cock sure. 

Hence f Cock-sure v., to make cock-sure of. Cook- 
snredom, the st.ate or habit of arrogant confidence 
in one’s opinion. Cocksuxeism^CoCKHUUHNHsH. 
Cook- surely ’atfz;., in a cock-sure manner. Cook- 
surety - C 0 CKRUIIKNK.S.S. 

x68s F. Sfi.mci: House of Medici 263 They cock-surcrl him 
of a cap at the first piumotion. 1883 .Spei taliir g May .sHi 
This critical cocksurcclom would sceiii tu lie greatly on tim 
increase. 1889 Parhi.ll.S/. Liverpool 19 Oct., That mag- 
nificent cocksureisnv which Englishmen always exhibit wliett 
they are dealing with questions of which they have tilsso- 
lutely no knowledge whatever. 1887 Scot. Leader 17 Aug. 

4 The bulk of the I.ondon press has beencock-Mircly wrung. 
1887 Sat. Rev. 8 Jan. 49 Smug severity, sclf.sulficiuiiLy, 
cocK-.surety. 

Gotckau'reixess. [f. prcc. + -ni: 8 .h.] Confuleiit 
certainty ; generally with the implication of being 
over-sure. 

X878 FraseVs Mag. XVIII. 510 Tlio fluency mid the 
‘ cock-sure-ness ’ which are rarely found in perfection in 
any one but an Irish Protestant. 1882 H. Ouii.i er in ( 'on- 
temp. Rev. Feb. 279 The cocksureness of hlacaulay. X889 
Spectator ’gt&Jx A little cocksureness is infinitely rerreshiiig. 

Cockswain, the earlier and etymological spell- 
ing of the word now commonly spelt Coxswain. 
Cocksy, coxy (kji'ksi), a. [app. f. CocK sb .^ : 
cf. tricksy and cockyt\ Self-importniil, Stuncy, im- 
pudent, ‘bumptious , cocky, (Mostly a school- 
boy’s word.) Hence Co'sdueSB. 

1823 Jamieson Snppi,, Cocksie, afiecting airs of importance 
{Lanarks.)’, synon. with Cocky. x^efi\.K<inuye.lmag.Vonv. 
11. 229 More blustering and cocksy. 1837 K. ( IsmiKN Qne- 
dah xxiv. 345 A stlu and cocksy-ioriking handkerchief 
fluttered around hb.. erect hair. 2857 IIui.hi.s Tomltrermn 

I. viii. He’s the coxiest young bluL^guard in the iiouse. 
1883 F. Anstey Vice Versa iv, 71. 

1830 Payn Foster Brothers viii, 129 ' Check ' and * coxi- 
ness . xSSx Pall Mall G. 11 Apr. ix/i White planters 
grumble . . about his [the negro’s] laziness, his thieving pro- 
pensities, and hb illimitable coxincas. 

Cocktail (kp‘kt«<l). Also cook-tail. [///. * a 
tail like that of a cock’, or ‘a tail that cocks up *; 
the latter is the prevailing notion.] 

1. a. A edektailed horse (cf. Cock-tailed i). 
The fact’ that hunters and stage-coach horsc.^ the 
tails of which were generally shortened in this 
way, were not as a rule thorough-breds seems to 
have been the origin of the modern turf ajjpUca- 
tion 15. ' Any horse of racing stamp and ijualitic-s, 
but decidedly not thorough-bred, from a knovviistain 
in his parentage’ {Diet. Rural Sports 1 S 70 , § 926 ). 

x8o8 Elus Lei, 23 Sept, in Lockhart Scott xvH, It is cer- 
tainly painful to sue a race horse in a hackney chaise, but 
.the wretched cock tail on whom the same task is usually 
imposed must, etc. 2842 Tiiackcrav Fits Beadle Pap, 
Pref., I can’t afford a thorough-bred, and bate a corkuut. 
2836 Lever Martins of Cro'M, S2S ‘ .She’s a well-bred one, 
that’s clear.' ' Nearly full-bred ; the least bit of cot kcail in 
the world.' 2875 Catal. .Vale Sir G. Chelwley's Stud 
(Tattersall) i The half-bred Stock is well enough bred to 
win Hunters’ races and Steeplechases - . being »f tlie best 
Codctml strains. 

b. Iranf, A person assuming the position of a 
gentleman, but deficient in thorough gqjitlcmanly 
breeding. 

xBS4 Thackeray Nevxmcs 1. 294 Such a selfish, insolent 
coxcomb as that, such a cocktail. 1887 Academy ti June 
409/3 Hb cocktaib who blunder into luusoiis with Itar- 
maids. 

2. (More fully Cocktail Beetle ) : A bnichelytrous 
beetle which ‘ cocks up ’ the posterior jmit of the 
body when irritated; the Devil’s Coadi-horse. 

x88o Anirittt ^ Dawn G6m„ CaJIn-entfer, Oeypus alms, 

the cock-tm), an Inaect larger than an tnrviig, of a black 
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colour. Called also the Devil's Coachman. 1883 Wood in 
Ge/. IVonis Dec. 762/* The Rove, or Cocktail Beetles found 
it out nearly as soon. 

3. A drink, con&isling of spirit mixed with a small 
quantity of bitters, some sugar, etc. Chiefly U. S. 
[A slang name, of whicli the real origin appears 
to be lost.] 

180^ W._ Ikving Knickerh. (1861) 241 They lay claim to be 
the lirst inventors of those recondite beverages, cock-tail, 
stone-fence, and sheriy-cobbler. 1839 Marryat Diary 
Anier. Ser. i. III. 288 He frequents the bar, calls for gin 
cocklaits, chews lob.scco, and talks politics. 1882 J. Haw- 
■I'l/OKNii If'oriime's J''ool i. xxvii, I would make no more of 
burglariously entering your premises . . than I would of 
•swallowing a whisky cocktail, 
i). Cf. B. 4. 

1857 Huniiiss Tom Brown i. vi. (1878) 121 ‘Bill, .the half- 
hour hasn’t struck. Here, Bill, drink some cocktail.' 

B. atlrih. and adj. 

1. That cocks tho tail. Cocktail Beetle : see 2 . 

x6oo Rowlands Let, Unmonrs Blood Epigr. xxxii. 38 

ITuw cock-tailc proude he doth his head aduance How rare 
his .spurres do ring the moris-daunce. 1866 Aihensemn No. 
2025. 2x2/3 Vestiges of cocktail fucoids, coralloids. 

2. Of or pertaining to the drink cocktail. 

186s Reader 8 July 30 Advertisements of quack medicines, 
patent .skirts, cock-tail powders, plantation bitters. 

3. Of horses : Not thorough-bred : see A. i ; 
not in good form, low-bred. 

x8s9 R. IiG.-WARnuRTON//KM/..S‘«i^r(i883) xl.113 A hun- 
dred good horses, both cocktail and blood. 1875 [see A x]. 
x888 I.anu-Fox in Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. g/i To breed 
lame fowls and then blow them away from the end of their 
guns is .snobbish and cocktail. 

4. Fresh and foaming ; said of beer. 

x888 Aupv B/uiffleld Gloss,, Cock-tail, fresh and foaming. 
Only applied to beer. 

Co'ck-tailed, a. 

1. Of horses; Having tho tail docked, so that 
the short stump left sticks up like a cock’s tail. 

Common in the case of hunters, stage-coach horses, etc., 
during the latter part of the 18th c. and first part of the i^lh. 

X769 Dublin ATerewy 28-3X Oct. 1/3 A pair of beautiful 
black cock-tailed Geklings. 2789 Mrs., P10221 Journ. 
Rrante I. ego They got an English cock-tailed nag, and set 
him to the bii.siiie.ss, x8xi Wdllington in Gurw. Disp, 
VI XI. 379 A cock-tailed horse is a good mark for a dragoon 
if you can get a side view of him, 

2. Having the tail (or hinder p.'irt) cocked up. 

X798 Eri'ki'I & Canning Lm>es 0/ Triangles 33 in Anii- 

yatofiin No. 23 (18321 ixo .Six cock-tailed mice transport her 
to the b.'ill, And liveried lizards wait upon her call. 1840 
JIariiaw fugol, Bca,, Mr, Peters's Story, Ho was such a 
dear little cock-tail'd pup. x86p Hlackmoris Lorna D, iv. 
(1871) as bike a ‘devil’s coach-horse*. Note, The cock- 
tnilud beetle h.as earned this name. 

Co'ck-throppled. Also -thrappled. [///. 

‘ having the TituomiM like that of a cock’.] Of a 
horse : Having the wind-pipe, when he bridles, 
curved like a bow. 

x6x7 Markham Caval. m. is The throppell. .should when 
the hor.se ruyneth he str.aight and euen, not bending like a 
howe which Is c.allcd cock-thruppled, and is the greatest 
.sigiie of an ill wimle. X720 W. Giiison Diet Horses i. (ed. 3) 
xl All such Horses are said to be Cock-throplcd. 1834-43 
SiitmiKY /Mtor cxliii. (JJ ), He wasnot.,neck-revetsed, or 
cock-thrappled, cwe-ncckcd or deer-necked. 

Co'ck-throwiuff, s6. The sport of throw'- 
ing .sticks at a cock lied to a post, to try who should 
succeed in knocking it down or killing it : formerly 
an ordinary Shrovc-lide pastime. 

X640 l/Vt’s Recreations (N.), Cock-throwing, Cock-a- 
doodle do, 'tis the bravest game. x68i W. Robertson 
Phmseol. Gen. (1603I 343 Cockthrowing at Shrovetide, 
Gallicidium. 17S3 iicots Mag. Feb. 103/3 Against 
cock-throwing. 1823 Beverley Lighting Act u. 17 Or throw 
At any cock or fowl in the manner called cock-throwing* 
1869 Lkckv Km of. Alor. II. iv. 174 note, Cock-throwing— 
the favoui-ilc Knglisli game of throwing a stick, .at cocks. 

Co'clc-tv6aid> [cf. Her. Ilahnen-iritt^ The 
oixaque speck or germinal vesicle on the surface 
of the yolk in an impregnated egg. Also, in earlier 
use, Cook-treadlng, 

XS73 Art of Limning 3 Take the whites of egges not 
breaking t])um in anyewise, but take out the cocketreading, 
1654 Gayton Pleasant Ifaies it. iii Cock tread. ^ 1655 
Queen's Closet Ofened 47 (U-) Take the cock-treading of 
twelve eggs and the white of one egge. jMa G. Hart- 
man Preserver Ar Restorer of Health 86 lake the Cock- 
tread, and put it into the shell again. axBxs Fohby Roc. K. 
s.v. Cock’s-tread. rp , ^ 

Co’ck-up. cocknp, sb. and a. [f. cock up 
verbal combination : see Cook ». 1 ] 

A sb. 1, A distinct turn up at the end or tip. 

1826 Miss Miteokd Village 86^x1.(1863)429 The cock-up 
of tlie nose, which seems, .to be snuffing up intelligence. 

2. A hat or cap cocked or turned up in front. 

a 1693 in Sc, Preshyt. Eloquence ( X738) 129, I have been this 
Year of God preaching against the Vanity of Women, yet I 
see my own Daughter in the Kirk Even now have as high 
a Cockup as any of you all. x8x8 Scott Hrd. Mwl, xxv. 
Your cockups and your fallal duds— see what theya come ta 

3. A fresli-water and estuarian fish of India 
{iMles calcarifer). [Origin of name uncertain; 

see Yule,] , „ „ , 

X843 Stocqueler Haudbk. Brit. (1834) 283 Cockim, 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps, x8s4 Badiiam Heuieut, 114 The 
Lates Nobilis of the erudite, somewhat freely rendered 
‘ cock-up-fish' by the Bengalese, 


B. adj. 

1 . Cocked up, turned up at the tip. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems, To J. H, i, With cock -up nose so 
lightsome. 

2 , lyinting. Having the lop much above the 
top line of the other letters : applied to a large 
type used for an initial of a book or part. 

X838 Timperlev Printed s Manual 58 The first word . . 
is generallyput in small capitals, either after a capital ofits 
own body, or one of a larger size, called a cock-up letter. 

Cockward, Coekv 7 old, erron. ff. Cuckold. 
tCo'ckxirater. Obs. 

1 . An obsolete medical preparation ; see quot. 

x6ii Markham County Content, i. xix. (x668j 88 There 

be some others that, .wilfalso in the Cockwater steep slices 
of Ljeoros. [1653 Queen's Closet Ofetted 14 (D.) Take a 
running cock, pull him alive, then kill him, cut him abroad 
by the back . , then quarter him and break his bones, then 
put him into a rose-water still with a pottle of sack.] ax6qo 
in Hardwick Trad. Lane. (1872) 136 Cockwater for a con- 
sumption and cough of the lungs. 

2 . * A stream of water brought in a trough, 
through a long pole, in order to wash out the sand 
of the tin-ore into the launder, while it is bruising 
in the coffer of a stamping mill ’ (Chambers C^cl. 

1753)- 

Cock-web, dial, form of copweb. Cobweb. 

1641 Best Fartn, Bks, (1856)106 Cocke-webbe-lawne, or 
tiffeny, is the sheirest and cheapest lawne of all. X869-B8 
in Gloss, Lonsdale, Cheshire, Sheffield, Cockweb, a cobweb. 

Cockweed (kpkwJd). Obs. or dial. 

1 1 . ? Some species of Lepidium. 

1383 J. Hicins tr. yuniuf Nomenclntor 113/1 Herbe dn 
cocq, .Pepperwoort; cockeweede : Spanish pepper: dittander. 
X783 Ainsworth Lot. Diet. (Morellj 11, Piferitis . . An herb 
called Callicut pepper, praperwort, dittander or cockweed. 

2 . = Corn Cockle, Lychnis Githago. (Halliwell.) 

Go'Cky. sb.'^ Also cookie, [f. Cook -h-r.] 
Diminutive of Cook sb.^ (Formerly a term of en- 
dearment : cf. F, coco, app. for cocot dim. of coq.) 

^ i 68 y Congreve Old Bach. tv. iv, Nay, look you now. 
If she does not weep; *tis the fondest fool ! Nay, cocky, 
cocky ; nay dear cocky, don't cry, I was but in jest. 1789 
Burns Ef. Dr, Blacklock, Grat^ully my guid auld cockle, 
I'm yours for ay. 

Cocky (kp’ki), j ^.2 [abbreviation of Cockatoo.] 

1 . Pet name for a cockatoo. 

x88a Boys’ Own Pafer 7 Dec. 15^1 Cocky allowed every 
member of ihe family to scratch his dusty poll. Ibid, 14 
Dec. 163/3 The cockatoo , . saying . . ‘ Give poor old cockle 
a bit of bread !' 

2 . Applied to a * Cockatoo farmer’ in Australia. 

1887 Sala Illust, Land, News 12 Mar. 382/2. 

Cocky (k^-ki), a. [f. Cock sb.^ + -y 1 .] 

fl. Lecherous. Obs. 

X349 Thomas HisL Jtalie 127b, He was not cockle enough 
to sacisfie hir appetite. 

2 . ‘ Vain, affecting airs of importance ’ (Jam.) ; 
conceited ; arrogantly pert, colloq. (Cf. Cocksy.) 

1768 Ross Helenore 150 (Jam.) And now I think 1 may be 
cocky. Since fortune has smurtled on me. 1846 J. B. 
Morris Let. in M. Pattison Memoirs 222 People say that 
converts are ‘cocky*. x8^ R, S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xxv, 93 This might have been all very well . . if the cocky 
Major had had plenty of money. X863 Kingsley Water- 
iab. iii. He looked the cockiKt little man of all little men. 

Cocky-leeky (k(>ki|ls‘ki). Sc. Also cookie-, 
oock-a-leekie. ^Sonp made of a cock boiled 
with leeks ’ (Jam.). 

X77X Foote Afaid of B. ni. i, Lady C«fA,. .The bride’s. . 
dinner, shall be furnished by me. Sir Chr, Cock-a-leeky 
soup. Lady Cath, Sheep head's singed, and haggles in 
plenty. 18x4 Scott Wav. Ixvi, Cocky-leeky and Scotch 
collops soon reeked in the Bailie’s little parlour. 2822 — 
Nigel xxxvii. Let us all to our dinner, for the cock-a- 
leekie's cooling. 2863 Daily Tel, 2 Dec. 7/2 The savoury 
h^gis and the unassuming cock-a-leekie. 

Cockyll, obs. f. Cockle. 

CockyoUy (k/jkijp-li). In cockyolly bird, a 
nursery or pet expression for ‘ dear little bird ’ : 
cf. Dicky-bird. 

2837 Correspondent says, ‘Cockyolly bird was familiar to 
me as a schoolboy in 1837', 2837 Kingsley Two Y. Ago xv. 
So Major Campbell prepares the charming little co«yoly 
birds. 2863 — Water-lab, viu. 310 All the butterflies and 
cockyoly birds would fly past me. 2877 Besant & Rice Son. 
ofVuk. I. xi. 2x8 The little cockyolly bird is taken in the net. 

Coclea, cocleous : see Cochlea, etc. 

t Co-cli'matary, a. Obs. [Co- 3,] Of the 
same * climate’ or region. 

2632 Urquhart Jewel Wks, (1834) 281 Much eclipsed by 
their codimatary wasps of a Presbyterian crue. 

CocOy cocoa (kJR'kp). Forms: a. 6 cocus, 

6- 7 cocos ; ( 3 . 6-7 ooquo, (6 caoo, ooeco), 6 - 
cooo ; 7. 7 coquer, oooar, cooker, 7-8 ookar, 

7- coker ; 5 . 8-9 cocoa, [a. Pg. and Sp. coco ; 
in i6th c. L. coats. The early writers, from 
Cosmas 545 to the 15th c., knew it only as the 
Indian nut or ‘nut of India’; coqms (plural) is 
quoted first from the JRoteiro de Vasco da Gama 
(Portuguese, 1498-9); Barbosa 1516 has (Pg.) 
quoquos ; Pigafetta 1519 has (It.) cache pi. of coca ; 
Oviedo 1526, Barros 1553, Garcia 1563, and Acosta 
1578 have coco ; Correa 1561 coquo. 

The Portuguese and Spanish authors of the i6th c. 


agree in identifying the word with Pg. and Sp. coco 
‘ grinning face, grin, grimace’, also ‘ bugbear, scare- 
crow cognate with cocar ‘ to grin, make a gri- 
mace ’ ; the name being said to refer to the face-like 
appearance of^e base of the shell, with its three 
holes. Historical evidence favoms the European 
origin of the name, for there is nothing similar in 
any of the languages of India, where the Portu- 
guese first found the fuiit ; and indeed Barbosa, 
Barros, and Garcia, in mentioning the Malayalain 
name tenga, and Canarese narle, expressly say ‘ wc 
call these fruits qttoquos ‘ our people have given 
it the name of coco \ ‘ that which we call coco, and 
the Malabars temgz ’. 

In Eng. the latinized form coats, afterwards (as 
in Bot. Latin) cocos, was at first used, both for 
sing, and plnral. Towards the close of the i 6 lh c. 
coqtto, coco, as ‘ the Portingalls cal this fruit’ (Lin- 
schoten), began to be used, with pi. cocos, cocoes. 
Coco remained the established spelling in the i 8 th c., 
till the publication of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, in 
which the article Coco was (app. by some accident, 
for Johnson in his own writings used coco, pi. 
cocoes)T\xa. together with the article Cocoa ( = Cacao ) ; 
this gave currency to a confusion between the two 
words which still prevails, although careful writers 
have never ceased to use the correct form coco. 

Another spelling, coker, has been used, with 
various modifications since about 1620 (Fnrehas 
has cokers. Burton coquer-mtts) ; it appears to be 
from 17 th c. Dutch koker-noot, and has long been in 
commercial use at the port of London to avoid the 
ambiguity of cocoa. 

The Greek words kovki and applied by Theophrastus, 
and, after him, by Pliny (fuci, coix\ to certain palmaceous 
trees, have both been suggested as sources of the name, but 
without any ground, except their distant resemblance to 
coco. Connexion with Sp. coca, F. cache, and the family of 
L. coticha shell is also philolo^cally untenable.] 

+ 1. = Coco-nut below, Obs. 

a. 2333 Eden Decades W. Indies 194 (tr. Oviedo) This 
frute was cauled Cocus [the Italian version, Venice 1534, 
here translated, has coco] for this cause, that, when it is taken 
from the place where it cleaueth. .theie are scene two holes, 
and aboue them two other naturall holes, which altogether, 
doo represent the gesture and fygure of the cattes cauled 
Afammone, that is munkeys, when they c^e: which crye 
the Indians caule coca, x$j^ T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy. 
(2389) x6a Wine of the Palme tree or of a fruite called Cocos. 
xs<)8 ix.Linsckoten Ivi. loo/i The Indian nuts called Cocus. 
Ibid. 101/2 These Cocus being yet in their husks may be 
carried oner the whole world, a x6oo Hakluyt Vqy. III. 
749 We found also a tree which beareth the fruite Cocos, 
which is bigger than a man's head, having within the utter 
coate, which is about 3 inches thicke, a certaine nut as bigge 
as two fists. 2605 Sylvester Dft Bartas i. iii. (1642) 28/1 
Th’ He of Zebut’s admirable Tree Beareth a fruit call'd 
Cocos commonly, 

p, 2382 Lichefiels tr. Castanedds Conq. E. tnd. 146 
Cayro is the caske or rind of a nut they have in the India 
called Caco, 2598 tr. Pigafettds Cotigo In Harl, Coll. II. 
553 The Indian nuts called coecos, because they have within 
them, a certain shell that is like an ape. 2398 tr. Linschoten 
Ivi. 100/1 Vnderthe leaues, close to the tree, grow the Coquos 
together. 2399 Hakluyt Voy. II. i, 251 Cayro which is 
threede made of the huske of Cocoes. x686 Lend. Gan. 
No. 2186/1, 22 Thousand Cocos with Baizome. 2708 Phil. 
Trofis, XXVI, MI They eat Coco’s very freely. 2716 T, 
Ward Eng, Ref. 60 Tho' the Indians know no other Bread 
but of Cocoe. 2740 Johnson Life Drake in Genii, Afag. 
X. 510 The Valhes extremely fiuitful, and abounding with 
ripe Figs, Cocoes, and Plantains. 

2. The tropical palm-tree Cocos nudfera, which 
produces the coco-nut. More fully called coco- 
palm, coco-tree, aad now more often coco{cC)-nut tree. 

Its native region Ls app. the tropical shores of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans ; nowhere indigenous in the Atlantic 
basin. ‘It seems certain that it was introduced by the 
Portuguese into Western Africa and the Cape Verde 
islands, and that it did not exist in the West Indies, Guiana 
or Brazil at the time of the discovery of America.' Brande, 
Forest Flora of N. W, and Central India, 557. 

<*■ Eden Decades W. Ind. 194 A certeyne tree cauled 

Cocus beinge a kynd of dale trees. 

p, 1744 J. Harris Collect. Voy I. 56 Tree.s, which they 
guessed to be Cocos, and Palmitos. 1864 Tennyson En, 
Ard, 375 The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes. 

V. 1622-30 [see Coco-NUT 4]. 1681 R. Knox Hist, 

Ceylon 15 These Leaves all grow on the top of the Tree after 
the manner of a Coker. 2712 tr. Pomet’s Hisi. Drugs I. 
137 The Cokar furnishes the Work-Men with considerable 
Business. 

8 . 1744 Thomson Seasons, Summer 667 O let me drain the 
Cocoa’s milky Bowl. 2733 Johnson, Cocoa, 1810 Southey 
JCehama iv. 1, Reclined beneath a Cocoa’s feathery shade. 

3. attrib, and Comb. Ooeo-palm, coco-tree = 

sense 2 ; so coca-garden ; coco-fibre, the fibre of 
the coco-nut husk; so t = coco-nut cup, 

coco-cordage, -milk, etc. 

1398 tr. Linschoten Ivi. loi/i They put some of theer Cocus 
milk into it, 1613 Purchas Pilgr. v. xii, The Coquo-tree 
being the most profitable tree in the world. 2625 Sir T. 
Roe Jml,, Junks . . built, calk’d and rigged all out of the 
coco tree. 2630 Capt. Smith Trceo. 4 r Adv. xix. 37 [Ele- 
phants] will shake a great Cocar tree for the nuts. 1704 
Collect, Voy. (Churchill) III. 719/2 Some Portugueses being 

f ot Into a Coco-Garden. 1710 Steele Taller No. 245 r 2 
'wo Coco Cups. xSxa Southey Omniana I. 141 (heading), 
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Cocoa Cofdage. 1853 J. F. Johnston Chem, Com, Lijfe 
I. 325 The cocoa palm, .produces the palm wine, known in 
India .. hy the name of toddy. t88i AiAetuenm 24 Sept. 
405/3 Coco-palm is the only cora-ect way of spelling llie 
name. 1883 Daily News 14 Sept. 2/7 A building used as 
cocoa-fibre manufactory. 

4 . Goco-uu-t, cocoa-nut, coker-nut. 

a. The mit or seed of the coco-palm ; =Coco i. 
(Formerly cocoa-mit meant the cocoa-bean see 
Cooo-v 4.) 

p. 1613 PcJHcriAS Pilgi'. V, xiii. 437 Her chamber for 
the Palme, or Coquo-Nuts. i£6a Pepys Diary _ 16 July, I 
seeming to like a ring made of a coco-uutt with a stone 
done in it. 1712 E. Cooke Voy, S, Sea 255 A sort of 
Chesnuts, Coco-Nuts, Dates, etc. _ 1748 Atisoiis Voy. ii. v. 
1/7 Her loading consisted of timber, cocao, coco-nut.s. 
1844 Hull Dock Act 121 Coco-nuts, per 100, 30?. 1832 Bal- 
four Class-hh, Sot, 263 In the Coco-nut, in place of fleshy 
cells, woody fibrous ones are produced. 

y. i6ai BuiiTON A7tnt, Mel. i. ii. n. iii. (1631) 77 One tree 
yimds them Coquernuts. 1630 Capt. Smith Trav. AiSi. 
xi-x. 38 Cokar nuts and berries, 1633 Hevwood Philacoih. 
43 Cups made of. . Cocker-nutts. 1681 R. Rnox Hist, Ceylou 

14 Here are also. .Coker-nuts; Plautins also and Banana’s. 
17M tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs 1 . 137 The Cokar-Nut. .grows 
. .in the Spanish West-Indies. 1831 MAYiiEwXaW. Labour 
I. 89 Coker-nuts— as they are now genei-ally called, and 
indeed ‘entered’ as such at the Customhouse, and so 
written by Mr. M'^CuIloch, to distinguish them from cocoa. 

8. 1781 CowPER Lett. Aug. Wks. (1876) 79 We felt our- 
selves . . obliged to you for the cocoa-nuts. 1870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comtn. 190 The cocoa-nut forms a considerable 
article of export from many of our colonies. 

b. Used for coco-nttl jbalm. 

1852 Balfour Class-hk. Sat. 993 Certain palms are a.sso- 
ciated in large group.s, as the Coco-nut. 1830 Tennent 
Ceylon 1 , 109 At the head of these palms is the Coco-nut. 

C. Ie pngilislic slang, and humorously : The 
human head. (Cf. nut.) 

1873 Slang Diet,, Cocoa-nut, the head. A pugilistic term. 
188s Mrs. Lynn Linton C. Kirkland I. x, 269 You need 
not bother that .silly cocoanut of yours. 

d. attnb. or Comb., as coco-nut cup, Jlbre, man, 
palm, shell, tree; ooco-nut butter (see qtiot. 
1890) ; coco-nut matting, matting made of the 
fibre of the outer husk of the coco-nut ; coco-nut 
oil, a whitish oil or fat obtained from the coco-nut. 

*664 Escaliot in Sir T. Browne IVks. (1832) III. 310 
Cords made of coconutt rlnde. 1682 Land, Gas. No. 

His Excellency Presented her Highness, .with 6 Silver Fil- 
lagreen Stands, made in the Indies, with Coco-nut Cups set 
in Fillagreen. 169* Ray Creation 11. (1704)240 The Coco or 
Coker-nut Tree. 170a fond. Gas, No. 3806,^ 'Two large Coco 
Nut Cups footed and tipt with Silver, 1707 Funnull Voy, iii. 
6a The Coco-nut Trees arc from so to 60, 70, 80, and too Foot 
in height. 176B Rose in Phil. Trans. LX. 443 Their chief 
instrument being a large cocoa nut-shell, strung with guts, 
1838 T. Thomson Org. Bodies Cocoa-nut oO.. is 
obtained by expression from the kernel of the cocoa-nut. 
1832 Balfour Class-bk, Boi.m6 The coco-nut palm. i8£i 
Cleghorn in Edin. Ne7v Phtlos. yml. xiv, On the Coco- 
nut tiee and its uses. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem., Cocoa- 
nut oil. . is imported in large quantities into Europe for the 
manufacture of soap. 18^ Catholic News 13 June 3/3 On 
Epsom Downs, .a gipsy, a cocoa-nut man, and some book- 
makers, iSgo Tlie (N-ocer Feb. 8 In Amsterdam a factoi-y 

15 being started for the purpose of extracting from cocoa- 
nuts a substance styled cocoa-nut butter. 

5. Double Coco-nut, in Fr. coco-de-mer, coco-des- 
Maldtves, the immense woody nut of a gigantic 
palm Lodoicea sechellarum, found native only on 
tlie small islands, Praslin and Curieuse, of the 
Seychelles group. The fruit weighs 40 or 50 
pounds, is coveted with a thick fibrous husk, and 
contains from one to three stones, or ‘ nuts aboitt 
28 inches long, covered with excessively hard and 
thick black shells, each divided half-way down 
into two lobes, whence the name. 

Before the discoveiY of these islands ui 1743, the source of 
these nuts, which were often found floating on the Indian 
Ocean, or thrown up on the shores of the Maldivc Islands, 
was enveloped in mysteiy and fable, 

1827 Hooker in CiiriHs Boi. Mag. LIV. 2734 Of all the 
palms perhaps that which for a long time has been the least 
perfectly known, and yet the most extensively celebrated, 
is . . the Double Cocoa-nut. 1837 Henfrey Boi. 393 Large 
hollow double or triple nuts, of the same character as the 
Cocoa nut .. the ‘ Double Cocoa-nuts ' of the Seychelle Teinn.is 

6. _ Sea Ooco-uut of Jamaica : the fruit olMani- 
caria Phikenetii a palm of Trinidad and the 
adjacent mainland, often washed ashore at Jamaica. 
Called also Sea Apple, Fr. petit coco de tner. 

Coco 2 : see Cooco. 

Cocoa (kdu'ku). [A corruption of Cacao, in 
i6-i8th c. also written caooa, and sometimes in 
i8th c. cocao. Cacao was the Spanish adaptation 
of cacauatl (or rather of its combining form 
cacaua-), the Mexican name of the cacao-seed. 

Ths word was orig. of 3 syllables, ca-ca‘-o, co-co‘-a, but 
the eiror of spelling coca as cocoa has led to the further cor- 
ruption of pronouncing cocoa as coco.] 
tl. The seed of Tlieobroma Cacao, a tropical 
American tree ; more correctly called Cacao. Obs. 
Formerly commonly called cocoa-nut, and now 
often cocoa-bean. 

*707 ^NNELL 7 y. V. 89 The Nut or Kernel . . ripen.s in a 
great Husk, wherein are sometimes 30, nay 40 cocoas. 
These Cocoas are made use of to make Chocolat 
Beatson Ntfw. 4- Mil. Mem . I. ns A French Ship 
Havannah, with sugar, cochineal, and cocoa. 
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2 . The Cacao-tree, (rare and improper.') 

iBy6 Harley Mat. Med. 708 Cocoa, this smjill tree fur- 
nishes a product which is extremely useful both as food and 
medicine. 1879 CasselPs TeeJm. Educ. iii. 187 Cocoa . . A 
tree twenty feet in height, 

3 . The powder produced by crushing and grinding 
the seeds, often with other substances added ; also, 
a common beverage made from this powder, or 
from the prepared seeds. (The ordinary sense.) 

1788 Burns Lei, Wks. 33 , 1 executed your commission in 
Glasgow, and I hope the cocoa came safe. 1798 Jane Aus- 
ten Northang. A bb. (1833) II. x. 168 The General, between 
his cocoa and his newspaper, had no leisure for noticing her. 
1833 J. F. Johnston Chetn. Com, Life I. zip The cocoa of 
Trinidad is the variety chiefly consumed in this country. 
Mod. Many now drink cocoa in preference to cofiee, 

4 . atirib. and Comb. Cocoa bean, a recent name 
of the cacao seed ; coeoa-biitter, ooooa-fat = 
Cacao-butter ; cocoa-nib, the cotyledon of the 
cacao seed, being one of the states in which it is 
sold ; f coooa-nut, the name formerly given to the 
cacao seed ; now disused, to avoid confusion with 
the current cocoa-fiut =C oco-nvt; cocoa-paste, the 
pasty mass formed by grinding the seed, in which 
state it was formerly imported ; cocoa powder, a 
light brown sort of gunpowder; cocoa-room, 
-tavern, places for the sale of the beverage'; cocoa- 
tea (see quot.) ; cocoa-tree, the cacao tree. Also 
cocoa-essence, extract, etc., cocoa-colou7‘ed adj. 

1833 J- F. Johnston Chem, Com, Life 1 , 223 The “cocoa- 
bean of cominerce is brittle. 1871 Mather Travancore 96 
The breadfruit, cocoa bean.. etc., deserve more extended 
cultivation. 1887 N. P. ANsreyin Macm. Mag. Feb. 237/2 
The ■’■cocoa-coloured Row, and the flash of disliint car- 
liage-whcels in the sun-light. 1866 Treas. Boi. 1143 ’I’lic 
cotyledons, commonly called “'cocoa-nibs*, [arc] crushed and 
gi'ound between heated roliens. 1672 W. Hughes (titles, 
The American Physitinn . . with Discourse on the * Cocoa- 
nut-tree and making of Chocolate, 1724 Abslr. Act 10 
Geo. I, in Land. Gas. No. 6270/B Every. .Seller of. .Coflec, 
Tea, or Cocoa-Nuts, 1731 Sir J. Hill Mat. Med, (J.t, 
Within the cavity of this fruit are lodged the cocoa nuts, 
usually about thirty in number. 1716 Land. Gas. No. 
54.16/3 ■“Coco-Paste, Chocolate. 1730 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(1752) SS ' Cocoa-nuts, Chocolate and Cocoa-paste. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 3/2 At present we are buying “cocoa 
powder from Germany. 1885 Globe 31 Jan. zj^ 'The War 
Department has adopted the new blown gunpowder, known 
as the ‘ cocoa ’ powder . . manufactured at . . Wal tham Abbey. 

It creates a vei-y thin smoka and does not obscure the 
targets. 1877 A. Balfour in Life xiiL (18891 283 Successful 
meetings of . . Temperance Society, of “Cocoa-rooms open- 
ing, etc. *836 Disraeli Corr. «•. AVf#«'(i886) 47 Sophy is 
only ill from eating “cocoa sweetmeat! 1855 J. F. John- 
ston Chem. Com. Life 1 . 223 Another variety of the cocoa 
beverage.s, which may be called “cocoa-tea, is prepared 
by boiling the husks of the bean In water. 1707 Funnei.l 
Voy, (1729) sg The “Cocoa-tree is small, and the nut or 
kernel bigger than an almond. 

Cocoa 2 , another form of Cocco. 

Cocoa-bay. [prob. f. Cocoa 2, from the re- 
semblance of the swollen Umbs to the fleshy uncler- 
gi'ound shoots of the Colocasia/\ A disease like 
elephantiasis prevalent in the West Indies. 
ffi8i8 M. G. Lewis If’’. /«<f. (1834) *44 Afflicted witli 
the cocoa-bay, one of the most horrible of negro diseases. 

Cocoa-nut : see under Coco, and Cocoa t 4 . 
Cocoa-plum ; see Coco-pbum. 

Cocodril, obs. form of Crocodile, 
t Cocolas panter. Obs.~^ See qnot. 

1378 Lyte i 7 a«feeffxvi.iv. 66 i Called.. in Enghsbe, ahcarc 
Bremble, or heath Bramble, a Cocolas panter, and of some 
a bryer. The fruite is called a Dewberie, or blackberie. 

Cocoloch., var. of Cookloohe. 

Co-connexion, -conspirator, -pontractor : 
see Co-. 

Co-constrtuent. [see Co-.] ad/. Jointly 
constituent, sb. A joint constituent. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton in XeMs JVks. B97 The whole of 
■which they [the parts] were co-constituent. 1871 Fraser 
Life Berkeley x. 375 The many other sensations of which 
the tree is the virtual co-constituent. 

Coco-nut : see under Coco. 

Cocoon (kuk77-n), sb.t Also 7-8 cocon, 9 
ooccoon. [a. F, cocon, in 16th c. coucon, app. 
derivative of cogtee shell (ot mollusc, egg, nut, 
ej^c.).] 

1 . The envelope or case of silky threads, spun by 
the larvze of many insects as a covering to enclose 
them in the chrysalis state; originally that of the 
silkwoi-m ; extended by Kirby and Spence to the 
analogous structures formed by any insects, as also 
lo the silken case spun by spiders for the reception 
of their eggs. 

1699 W. Aglionbv in Phil. Trans. XXI. iv. 1B3 About 
Midsumintt..they begin [in Piedmont] to draw the Silk 
from Its Cocon. 1739 Ibid. LI. 53 , 1 boiled a part of the 
*9 water. 1766 Smollett Trav., The cocon or pod 
M silk, about me size of a pigeon’s egg. 1B16 Kiaw St Sp. 
Eniotnol. 11, To the artificial coverings, .whether of silk 
wood, or eaith, etc. . . which have been called by diflTerent 
writers ^ods, cods, husks, and beans, I shall continue the 
more dehmte French term cocon, Anglicized into cocoon. 
*842 Tennyson Two Voices Ixi, For every worm beneath 
the moon . . Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 1B74 Lub- 
bock Orig,^ ^ Met, Dis. i. 12 The oval bodle.s which are so 
numerous m ants’ nests, .are reidly not eggs but cocoons. 


b. Transferred to similar stmetures made by 
other animals, as the cells of the mud-fish. 

1883 Wood in Sunday Mag. Nov. C75 The cells [of the 
Aliidfish] are technically called cocoons. Ibid. 676/1 The 
mud of which the cocoon is made is the sanie ns that which 
the Israelites . . were forced to make into bricks. 


fis- . .. 

1863 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos.^ ii. 83 Tliat power of 
thinking which has involved itself in suen a va.st cocoon of 
wonders. 1870 Lowell Study ll'htd, 36 'I’he mind can 
weave itself warmly in tlic cocoon of its own thoughts. 

2 . attrib. 

183s Ure Philos. Manuf. 94 The cocoon-silk threads arc 
twill tubes laid jiarallel. 1839 Darwin Orig. .S^cc.Jv. (18781 
67 In the caterpillar and cocoon .stages. 1870 K. Fi'.UCU.son 
Electr. 43 On the hook, .a cocoon thread i.s hung. 

Cocoon, sb.'t' Obs. form oi Cacoon, q.v. Also 
in Cocoon or Cacoon Antidote, see quots. 

1736 P. Browne Jamaica 363 The Cocoon . . climbs with 
great case to the top of the tallest trees. Ibid, 374 Antidote 
Cocoon . ; frequently^ taken to cle.-ir the mbe, when there is 
any suspicion of poison. 1866 Treas, /lot. 491 Fi'nilt.nt 
coi'difolia is the Setiua or Cacoon Antidote of JamtuLa, 
where it is a common plant in shady woods, cliiiiTnng to a 
great height up the trunks of Irco.s. 

Cocoon, sb?', var. of Koicoon, an African ante- 
lope. 

Cocoo’U, V. [f. Cocoon sb.i] 

1. intr. To form a cocoon. 

1884 M'Cook in Siience III. 685 'I'lic whole operation of 
the lycosid when cocooning. Ibid. 686 Thu cocooning haliits 
of T.yco.sa. 

2. trails. To swathe as in a cocoon. 

t88x Mark 'Twain Tramp Abroad xxviii. 264 We , , 
cocooned ourselves in the proper led blankets. 

Cocoonery (kukw-nori). U. a, [f. Cocoon jA* 
+ -HUY.] A building or loom for rearing hilk- 
worm.s and obtaining cocoons. 

x868 Daily News 3 Aug., In Nevada, .a cocoonery 30 feet 
■square and 18 feet high. 1883 Boilou (Mass. 1 Jriil, 7 .Sept. 
p/4 A cocoonery that will protect a million worms. 

Coco-plum. Also COCCO-, cocoa-. The fruit 
of a West Indian tree Cluysobalauus Icaco ; al.so 
the tree itself. 


z676-m Dampier Voy. II. ii, J07 There are also somts 
Coco-Plums and Gnuie-s, but not many. X699 J. 1 Iicken.si in 
Jrnl. of Trav. 32 Indian Women, loadeii with . . Sea-sidit 
Cocco-Plunibs, and .Sea-side Grapes. 1736 J*. Browne 
Jamaica 250 The Cocco Plumb Tree . .grows generally to 
the height of seven or eight feet, and bear-s a fruit not un- 
like our European plumb. X880Z./V';'. Vnh, Kumi'l. JV. 107 
Cocoa-Plum, an edible fruit,. yellow, purple, or black. 
Cocoa : see Coco l. 

Cocostea'ric, a, Chem. [f. Coco -i* Stkaric.] 
In Cocostearic acid, a synonym of Cocmio acid. 
Hence Cocoste-axyl, the hypothetical radical of 
this acid, Cocyl, 

Cocous, cTocow, ohs. f. Cocus, Cuckoo. 
Co-covenantor : see Co-. 

Coequany, ohs. f. Cockaiune, 

Coequer, obs, f. Cocker. 

Coequet, obs, f. Cocket, CoritiETTE, 
Co-crea'te, v. [Co- 1 : cf. Concueate.] To 
create in conjunction. Hence Co-orea'tox, Co- 
cxea’tozsliip. 

_ Z697 G. Keii h znd Narr. Proc. TumeVs Hall 27 Coex- 
istent .and CoeUicient, which Is as much ,'t.s Coertans, i.c. 
Cocreating. Ibid., Being Cocrcator with the Fatlier. 1884 
CiitYNE Isa. I. 248 The Iranian [myth] of a Co-creator.ship 
of Ormurd and the Amshaspands. 

Co-creditor, co-crucify : see Co-. 

"t Coct, a. Ohs. [ad. L. cocl-us pa, pple, of 
coquSre to cook, rii")en, digest, etc.] 

1 . Boiled. 2 . Ripened, 

c X420 Pallad, on II usb, i. 678 With barly coct and euldc. 
*497 Bp, Alcok Mohs Perfect. A ij b, They bey more code 
& nourysshed by ys sonne. 

Coot, V. Obs. [f. L. coct- ppl. stem ofeoqu^tv 
to cook, etc. : see piec.] Hence Cooled ppl. a. 

1 . trans. To boil. 

*?®S B- JoNSON Volpone 11. ii, When bis iihysitians jire- 
-scribe bun (on paine of dcathl, to diinke iiuthing but water, 
cocted with anise-seeds. 1624 MruoLLTON Game at Chess 
V. iii. With, .flour and cocted wine. 

2. To digest. 

t66t J. Chandler Van llehnont's Oriai. 243 A more 
strong .stomach dotli easily coct even the harder meats. 

3. To bake (earthenWiire). 

1662 R. Mathf.w Unl.Alch. g 27. 22 It did receive time 
and strength in ciKtting. 1678 R. R[L-j..SfcLL) tr. Giber 11, i. 
4. X. 106 A most solid and well cocted Earthen Vessel. 

t Co'ctible, a. Obs.—o [f. L. type *coctilnlis 
that may be cooked, f, coqitHre to cook ; s>ce -blk,] 
1623 CocKFAiAM Eng. Dkt. ii, s.v. Soil, Easily Soil, 
Cocttbie.^ 1636 m Blount Glossogr., and later DiLts. 

Coctile .t^htil, -tail , a. [ad. L. baked, 
burnt (as bricks), f. coqit^e : see -ir,E.] ‘ Matle by 
baking, as a brick ’ (J.^ ; formed of baked bricks, 
1678 Phillips, Coctile, cajtable of being boiled. 1736 
Bailey (fob I, Coctile, sodden or linked. 1753 in Joiinsun. 
1842 Taifs Mag. IX. 68a From the tiles antTskylighti, of a 
coctile edifice. 

Coetin, -yn, -tin, comtpt forms in Wyclif MSS. 
of CocOYN, scarlet. 

*382 Wvclif Ex. xxvi, 36 Purpur, and coctun Iwies died. 
*388 — Rev. xvtii. 1* 'ITie tnarchaundies of gold .. and of 
puipur, and of silk, and coctyo [v.r. coetin j 
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Coction (kfj'kj'an). Now rare. [ad. L. coction- 
ein cooking, n. of action, f. coquSre to Cook : so 
F. coction (i6th c. in Litlr^).] 

1 . Boiling ; cooking in general. 
i6os Timme Quenit, ii. vi. 130 The true correctors of all 
remedies are purifyjng and coctions only. 1677 Grew A nat. 
Plants (iCSa) 3^3 Either by Coction or long Infusion. 1707 
S1.0ANE ynmatca 1 . X31 The venom lies chiefly in volatile 
parts going away by coction. 1821 R. Turner Arts <$• Hci. 
318 In the .sixth boiler the syrup receives its full coction. 

1 2 . The action of heat in preparing any sub- 
stance ; c.g. the baking of earthenware, etc. Obs, 
1684 Boym! PoronsH. Anita. A SelcA Bod. iv. 91 Those 
earthern Bottles, .by reason of the solidity they acquire by 
the vehement coction of the Fire. 1766 T, Amory Life J. 
Buncle (*835) III. 320 Procure to the imperfect metals the 
much desired coction, 
t 3 . Ripening. Obs. 

*693 Evelyn De la Quint. Covi^l, Card. I, 90 The Pear 
..may receive thereby an extraordinary Coction, 
t 4 !. Old Med. The * ripening ’ of morbific matter, 
which fits it for elimination from the living body. 

157E J. J0NE.S Bathes Bnehstone 18 a, Coction must be 
loked first ; especially in grosse, lough, and slimy humours. 
1685 Boyle Mng. Motion Nat. 239 When they say that a 
Portion of Peccant Matter is brought to Coction, they 
mean, that it has acquir’d such a Disposition, ns makes it 
more fit, than before, to be separated. 1738 Med. Rss. IV. 
364. x8^a SirW. PIamilton Discuss. 247 Under the terms 
crudity, coction and evacuation, were designated the three 
principal periods of diseases, as dependent on an alteration 
of the morbific matter. 

6. Phys. Digestion of food. ? Obs. 

1667 P/iil. Tram, II. 514 The convcighiiig of the Yolk 
into the (luts, for a second coction. 1668 Culpeiter & 
Cole Ir. Barthol. Anat, 1. ix'. 22 Tlie Action of the stomach 
is Cocliun which is termed Chylilicalion. 1723 Bradley 
Diet. s.v. Indigestion. x88x ir. Trousseau ij- Pidoux' 
Therapeutics, 'I'lie system ispowerlc.ss to perform any coction. 
t6. I’fcparation by a natural process which 
gradually brings to perfection. Obs. 

1683 Salmon Doran Med. I. 33a The first Celestial dew . . 
by a perpetual ‘ Coction 1723 Bbadlev A’rtw. Diet. s.v. 
Milk, 'I’he Milk which is too young, should be rejected, 
because it has not acquir’d all the Degrees of Coction it 
should have. 1729 Siielvocke Artillety rt. 85 The Fossil 
is more gross than the Sea Salt, as well on account of its 
Caclion or Preparation, as of its Substance. 

t Oootlve, a. Obs.—’^ [ad. L. cocilv-tts suitable 
for cooking : see Coot and -ivii.] ‘ Sodden, easily 
lioilod' (Blount iUossogr. 1656). 

Oooto, erroneous form in Wyclif MSS. of cocco : 
see Cociciis, scarlet. 

' 1 ‘CoctujJOi Oh, rare, [ad. L. coctilra a cook- 
ing : sec -iiitK.] The action or process of cooking ; 
a product of cooking. 

1^2 J. Ciiandleu tr. Fan Ilehnonfs Oriat. 199 Trans- 
changed, and far separated from boy ling and other coctiires. 
Coouddy : sec Cuuouduy. 

CoouluB ; see Cooculus. 

II CoCUJU. (Icoii'kilm). Also kokum. [? Malay,] 
An East Indian tree Garcinia parpupa related to 
the Mangostccn. Cocutn butter or oil : a greenish- 
yellow solid oil obtained from the seeds of this^treo. 

c X863 I,KTiiEnY in Cire, .'ici. I. osA Cocum oil, or Nokuui 
butter, 1882 Syd. Xoe. Lex,, Conon butter ..Coeum oil. 
The concrete oil of the seeds of Garcinia purpurea. 


Coour, var. of Cockeb sb,^ Obs. 

Coens (ko“’k 2 ?s). Also 8 oocoua. The wood 
of Jirya Ehenns, a small West Indian tree, also 
called Jfaraaica Ebony, used by turners. Also 
cocus-ivood. 


1704 Rigghtif 4 - Seamanship I. 149 Pi"* 
made of ugnum-vitas, or cocus. 1888 Sm C. Warren in 
Pall MallG.tOcX. xoA The pattern of truncheon has been 
revised, and it is now made of c 


.. .= ..v-„ .... f cocus wood. 

Cod (kf’d), shP Forms ; 1-6 oodd, 4-7 oodde, 
(6 oood), 4" ood. [OE. cod\d : — OTeut. type 
*kuddo-z : ch early mod,Du. hodde, ‘ coleus, Icsti- 
culus’ (Kilian), OTeut. type the source 

of the closely related Cod sb,'^"] 
i*!, A bag. Scrip. Obs. (In 18 th c. in slang use ; 
a purse ; see rmols.) 

cxooo Ags. Gasp, Matt. k. 10 Ne codd on wege. rtxi 54 
O, JL Chron. an. X131 In his mycele codde. aiufl itr 
Degrev. 1492 Coddys of sendall. iS7^ Ripon Ch. 

Acts 378 A codd . . ij lether coodes. i6a6 Bacon Sylva 
(*6si) § SS3 There is a Codipr Bag, that groweth commonly 
in the Eiefds. .full of light Dust upon the Breaking, c 1690 
B.K. Did. Cant. Crew, Gold^Finch, he that has. . a Purse 
or Cod of Gold in his Fob. Ibid,, Cod, a good sum of 
Money. . A ram cod, a good round sum of Money. 1783 
in Grose Diet. Va^. Tongue. . x. 

fb. A civet bag, or musk-bag. (Perhaps be- 
longing to 4 b.) Obs. ^ „ T •» 

x6^ Br. DodypoU m. ii. in BuIIen O. ^ III. 128, I will 
crown thee with a cod of Muske. *6*® B* Jonson Epigr. 
xix, ' On Sir Cod the perfumed ’. That Cod can get no widow. 
cxisa FlbtcHBE Womafis Prise i. «, Selling of cout^erfeit 
cods, or musty English crocus. Switches, or stones for th 
tooth-Bch. 1721 C. King Bnt. Merck, I. 3W Musk Cods 
384 do2. [xW-78 Halliwell. . . In Elisabeth s time 
the little bag or purse used for perfumes was so called.] ^ 

2 t a The husk or outer covering of any ftuit 
or 'seed. b. The pod, husk or seed-vessel of a 
plant ; esp. of peas, beans, and their congeners ; 
cf. Pjsasood. Now dial. 

VoD, II. 


ciooo .^ax. Leerhd. III. 112 Nim kanne winberlan coddas 
[/IflS'. coddes]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xv. i€ Of bum bean 
coddum be bn swyn mton. c X330 R. Bkunnb Chron. (iSio) 
289 Not worbe a cod. 1382 Wycuf Luke xv. 16 Of the 
coddis whiche the hoggis eeten. <11440 Promp. Parv. 85 
Codde of frute or pesecodde, siliqna, 1323 Fitziierb. Husb. 
§ 20 Kedlokes . . hath small coddes, and groweth lyke mus- 
tard sede. 1377 B. Gooob Hercsbaclis Jiusb. 11586) 24 
The other that heareth coddes as all kinde of pulse. 1397 
Ucrarde Herbal 1. xxxv. § 3. 48 The seedes are conteined 
in square cods. _ 1662 H. Sthbbe Ind. Nectar ii. 13 He put 
two cods of Chile called long red Pepper. 1693 Evelyn 
De la Quint. Compl. Card. II. 145 Peas, or Pease. .All the 
world knows they grow in Cods. 1727 Switzer Prod. 
Gard. v. xlii. 331 In the . , colour of their haulm, cods, etc. 
1833 Whitby Gloss. s.v., A pea cod, pea shell. 
t 3 . = Belly, stomtich. Cf. Bag 13. Obs. 

a 1230 Owl Night. 1134 pu mid bine Aile codde. And 
mid bins ateliche sweore, Bi-were.st maune corn vrom deoie. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pard, T, ao6 O wombe, o bely, 0 stynkyng 
is thi cod. 

fb. ?= Larynx. Obs. 

c 1423 Foe, in Wr.-Wiileker 635/20 Nomina membrorum 
hominis. .Hoc f rumen, code. 

4 . The integument enveloping the testicles, the 
scrotum; improperly in//, testicles. (Not in polite 
use.) 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Iv. (1495) 269 The codde 
of the genetours. e 1440 Promp. Pant. 85 Codde, of mannys 
pvyuyte. X3a7 Andrew BrunssoyMs Distyll, Waters L vj. 
Good for a mannes yarde or coddes. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Man 250 The cod is a rugous and thin skin. 163a Sher- 
wood, The cod or cods of a man or beast, couillon, testi- 
cule. 1738 J. S. Le Dran's Obsero. Surg, (1771) Diet. 
Pneianatocele..'Bs\.'yiaxe\xi the Scrotum, or Cod. 1783 P. 
Pott Chirurg. Wks. II. 14 [Rupture!;] ate called inguinal, 
scrotal, femoral . . as they happen to make their appearance 
in the groin, cod, thigh. 

f b. Applied to the inguinal sacs (formerly sup- 
posed to be the scrotum) of the beaver. (Cf. 
Castob > 3 .) 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey's Wks. 1029 The cods of the 
Castor or Beever. .termed Casioremn. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. III. iv. 113 Of the Beever, These cods or follicles, 
are found in both sexes, though somewhat more protuberant 
in the male, 

6. The narrow closed part or bag at the loAver 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net. 

1330 Palsgr. 206/2 Codde of a nette, le col dune rets, 
1392 Lyly Midas iv. ii. 47. 16^ Wohlidge Syst. Agric. 
I1681) 256 The Fisherman standing . . with the Cod of the 
Net between his Legs. 1730 R. Pultock/’. Wilkins xxxiv. 
(1883) 92/2 Though my net was very long, yet for want of a 
bag or cod to inclose the fish, many . . would swim to the 
extremes, and so get out. 1884 Brit. Aim. 4 Comp. 
Comp. 30 The lower part [of the net] tetminates in what is 
called the 'cod’, or ‘cod-end*. 

f b. transf. The centre of a spider’s net or^web. 

x 6S7 S. PuRCiiAS Pol. Flying-Ins, 126 Spiders. .lyc in am- 
bush in the cod or center of them out of sight, 
f 6. Maul. The inmost recess of a bay or inland 
sea. Obs. 

1673 Teonce Diary (1835) 106 Haveing . , compassed the 
codd, or farthermost end of it [the Mediterranean]. 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Vcy. S. Seas 117 They steered away 
into the Cod of a deep Bay, 17^ P. Browne Jamaica 2xx, 
I found this plant near the cod of the bay. 

f 7 , A cocoon. Obs. (Closely akin to 2.) 

x6x6 SORFL. & Markh. Country Farm 489 (Silk-worms) 
The choice of their hushes, or cods. 1622 Bonoeil Making 
Silk 34 The Silk balls, bottomes, or cods. 1706 Art of 
Painting (1744) 205 Shut up like a silk-worm in her cod, 
180a W. Forsyth Fruit Trees xxvii. (1824) 39s All of them, 
after casting their slough several times, spin their cod. 

8. Comb. Cod-end = sense 5 ; cod-net, a net 
with, a ‘cod’; food-pepper, capsicum; food- 
tree, the Cabob tree; food-weed, Centanrea 
nigra, or knap-weed. See also Cod-bait, -piece, 

-WABB, -WOBM. 

187X Echo xs Dec., The sprats are driven by the current 
in countless thousands into the ‘*cod’ end of the net. X883 
Fisheries Exhih. Caial. 7 Roller Ground-ropes and Cod- 
ends. X299 Liber Cuslnmamm (Rolls) 116 II y a un autre 
manerc de reye, qe lem apcle ‘ *codnet‘, 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc, E, Ind, II. xxxvL 43 His Sauce is some Shrimps 
dried and powder’d, and some Salt and '•'Cod -pepper, xio^ 
Collect. Voy. (Churchillj HI. 47/1 The Algarrobo's or *Cod 
Tree. 

Cod (k,<id) sb.^ Northern. Forms : 4-6 codde, 
4-7 codd, 5- cod, (5-6 kod(e, 6-7 code, 7- ooad, 
mod. Sc. dial, code (kod) [a. ODa. hodde, ON. 
hoddi, pillow (Sw. hudde cushion) : cf. Du. kodde 
OTeut. type *kuddon-, from same root as CodI, 
and closely related in sense, a pillow being a bag 
or covering stuffed with some soft substance.] 

1 . A pillow ; a cushion. Sc. and north, dial. 

<11400-30 Alexander 49x6 With curtyns all of dene sylke 
& coddis of be same. 1402 York Wills 1 , 2B8 Summo altari 
j. cervical, anglice a kode, C1460 Towneley Myst. 84 When 
I nap on my cod. xsxa Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 38 Two 
pilloo coddes with the valandes. x 549 Compl. Scot. vi. 
(1872)68 , 1 maid anecodof anegray stane. x$ji Richmond. 
Wills 277 iiij. pin cods and ij nedle casts. 1388 A, King 
tr. Canisiud Caiech. 138 Wae be vnto thame quha sewis 
soft kods to putt vnder euerie Elbok. i6ia Inv. in M'Kav 
Hist. Kilmarnock (1864) AuAteine codis, pairthe flll^ 
witli downis and pairt with fedderis. X674 Ray N.C.W <)rd s. 
Cod, a Pillow ; Pin-cod, a Pincushion. 1682 Festry Bks. 
(Surtees) 206 For making a codd to the litany deske. 1737 
Ramsay Sc. Proverbs (1776) 74 .( 1 ?™'.) Twa heads may lie 
upon ae cod. 1823 Galt ^«/<**/ 1 , vii. 47 Gae to thy bed 
and bring a cod for Mr. Walkinshaw. 


2 . Meek. One of the bearings of an axle ; esp. 
(in early use) the ‘ bolsters ’ or brasses on which a 
church-bell swings. 

1379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. lox In xiij lb, de mes- 
syng pro ij coddes ad dictam campanam. 1423 Ibid. III. 
X56 Pro uno kode de sere, 2s. yd. 1839 R. S. Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 40 A small piece of cast-iron, flat on one 
side and half-round on the other, called a cod, is Introduced, 
with its back bearing against the spring. x88i Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Cod {Newc.), the bearing of an axle. 

3 . Comb. Oodrpillow=i ; cod-slip, a pillow- 
case ; also Cod-wake, q.v. 

XS69 Wills 4 luv, N. C. (183s) 302, ij" towells, v fyne cod- 
pillers V’. 

Cod (k/jcl), j ^.3 Also 5 kod, 6 codde, 7 code, 
7-8 codd. [Oiigin uncertain : the name is known 
only as English. No notion of connexion with 
Gr. 7d5os (mod. zoological L. gadus) is tenable. 

One suggestion is that this is the same word as Coo sb,'^, 
as if = ‘bag-fish’, from its appearance. Wedgwood sug- 
gests identity with obs. Flem, kodde=kudse club, cudgel 
(Kilian), comparing the analogy of It. inazoo beetle, club, 
mace . . also a cod-fish (Florio). But the Flemings are not 
known to have ever called the fish kodde.) 

1 . A well-known sea fish, Gadus morrhua, which 
inhabits the North Atlantic and its connected seas ; 
attaining to a length of 3 feet or more, and to a 
weight of 20, or in exceptional cases evens© pounds. 
Sometimes extended (with qualifications) to other 
members of the Gadidse or Cod-tribe. (PI. now 
rare : the collective sing, cod being used instead.) 

Varieties named from tlieir habitats or stations are deep- 
water, rock, shore, bank (i.e. Newfoundland Bankl, George's 
(George’s Bank, Newf.), native cod', from colour, food, etc,, 
brown, clatn (i. e, clam-feeding), herring, wonn cod. 

1357 Act 3X Edw. Ill, Stat. 3 c. 2 Les trois sortz de lob, 
lyng & cod. c X460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 845 in Babees 
Bk. 174 Hake, stokiysh, haddok, cod, & whytynge. X463 
Maun. 4 Househ. Exp. (1841) 221, ffor ij. nonderyd .salt 
kodys. 1330 Palscr. 206/2 Codde a fyssbe, cableav. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia i. r6 We tooke more Cod then we 
knew what to doe with. 1681 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 
I3X Or like to salmons, or to codds. Or Turks, when they 
took in the Rhodes. 1700 J. Law Comic. Trade (1751) 1x0 
That, .they could hedge in the herring, code and other sorts 
of fish. 1796 Morse Geog. I. 150 The plenty of cod 

..is inconceivable. 1B88 Brown Goode 339 
Fish which live near the shore . . are called ‘ shoal-wnter 
Cod’, ‘Shore Cod’, 'Inshore Cod’, ‘Worm-Cod’, ‘Clam- 
Cod ’, ‘ Brown Cod ’. 

b. More fully cod-fisb.. 

X56S-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Caput, Capita . . a codde- 
fish. X603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, 93, 1 have other Cod-fish 
in water, that must not be forgotten. 1769 Pennant Zool. 
III. 137 The great rendezvouz of the cod fish is on the 
Banks of Newfoundland. 1873 Jevons Money (18781 27 
Dried codfish have acted as currency in . . Newfoundland. 

aitrib, 1863 Daily Tel. 4 Dec. s/6 A few of the cod- 
fish, shoddy, and peti'oleum aristocracy. 

c. Red cod. 

1^99 Nature 21 Mar. 499 ' Red Cod ’, a fungoid condition 
sometimes met with in the preserved fish. 

2 . Applied to other fishes which take the economic 
place of the preceding in other regions : a. On 
the Pacific coast of North America, various fishes 
belonging to the family Chiridae, also distinguished 
as Bastard, Blue, Buffalo, Cultus, Green cod. b. 
In New Zealand, a serranoid fish JPolyprion prog- 
nathtts, called by the Maories kapuku. c. In 
Australia, a serranoid fish, ot the Murray River and 
its tributaries, Oligdrus macquariensis, usually 
called Plurray cod. 

1880 Gunther Introd. Study of Fishes 39a Called by the 
coIonisLs ‘ Murray- Cod being plentiful in the Murray 
River and other rivers of South Australia. x888 Brown 
Goode Amer. Fishes 270 The Cultus Cod, Ophiodon elon- 
gafus, is universally called ‘Cod-fish’ where the true cod 
IS unknown. 

3 . See also Rook Cod, a name applied to several 
distinct fishes, not related to the true Cod. One 
of these is also called in New Zealand Blue cod. 

4 . Comb. ood-baxLger, a vessel used in the cod- 
fishery ; cod-bank, a submarine bank (BankI 5) 
frequented by cod, or on which cod are caught ; 
cod-ohest, a chest in which cod are kept alive ; 
cod-chowder (see Chowder) ; cod-flaher, one 
who fishes for cod, also a vessel used in. the cod- 
fishery ; ood-ftshery, fishing for cod, esp. as a 
branch of industry locally organized ; ood-fishing 
vhl, sb., fishing for cod ; ood-line, a line used in 
fishing for cod ; cod-man, a vessel used in the 
cod-fishery ; + ood-mop, some kind of fish ; cod- 
oil = CoD-LiVEn oiii ; ood-pitohings, the lowest 
quality of cod-liver oil when obtained (as formerly) 
by allowing tlie livers to decompose ; cod-aound, 
the ‘sound’ or air-bladder of the cod ; ood-smack, 
a vessel engaged in cod-fishing.* See also i b. 

1864 J. G. Bertram Notes of Trav. 51 The picturesque 
appearance of the *Cod bangers. 1865 — Harvest q/Sea 
X. (X873) 2x8 The fishermen of deck-welled cod-bangers use 
both hand-lines and long-lines. 1863 Kingsley Water-bab. 
vii, 265 Eighty miles of “'codbank. 1865 Parkman Champlain 
i. (1875) 170 All frequented . . the cod-hanks of Newfound- 
land. z8^ F. Day Commercial Sea Fishes 126 A plan is 
adopted for keeping cod alive by transferring them to '"’cod- 
chests, which are kept floating in docks. X851 H. Mel- 
ville Whale XV. 73 A fine "'cod-cbowder was placed before 

74 
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us. *769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), ‘‘Cod-Jishtr. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 65 /r The Danes are setting up a *cod- 
lishew on the coast of Iceland. 1794 Rigging ^ Seatnati- 
ship I. 63 ’^Cod-lines of 18 threads are used on the banks of 
iNTewibundland. iSB^ Raii MaH G. 23 Feb. zo/a The long- 
misstng Grimsby fishing vessels, .six trawlers and one *cod- 
man, and their crewa 1466 Mawi. ij- Househ. Exp. (1841) 
337 My mastyr paid for xxix. codmoppes, x.rf. 1861 Our 
Eng. Home fig. 1868 Royle & Headland Mat. Med. 
Ced. s) 74S The livers of some other fishes nearly related to 
the Cod. .are supposed to yield a small part of the*Cod oil 
of commerce, Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XVI . 494 Turbid, 
and extremely offensive to the smell, and is known under 
the name of *cod-pitchings. 1736 in Picton Hpool Mimic. 
Rec, ti88fi) II. 147 Building one "cod smack. x8o8 Forsyth 
Beauties Scot!. V. 12 Before . . the French revolution, a 
London fishing-vessel or cod-smack was never seen in the 
Pentland Frith. £1690 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, ^Codsounds, 
the Pith or Marrow in the Cod’s Back, esteem’d as choice 
Peck. 1836 Mamonv Reliqnes Father Front, JFatergr. 
Carousal, A keg of cod-sounds. 
tCod, sb.^ Obs. Mud (containing shells) from 
the bottom of rivers. (See quots.) 

x6a6 A. Speed Adam out of E. xvi. (16591 129 The inudd 
so taken out of the Rivers, .called small Coda was so ex- 
ceeding rich, xfifio Woalidce Sysi. Agric. v. § 3 (t68i) 68 
Of Snayl-Cod, or Snag-ereet. It lieth frequently in deep 
Rivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, it is very soil:, full of 
Eyes and wrinkles, and little shells, is very rich. 

Cod, sb.S slang. [In later times, app. used as 
an abbreviation of CoDOEn ; but it is very doubtful 
if this is the origin, since it appears much earlier 
than coi^^er.] A slang appellation applied to per- 
sons, with various forces : see the quotations. 

ei^ B. E. Diet. Cant, Creiv, Cod, also a Fool ..An 
honest Cod, a trusty Friend. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. 
V. (1737) 18 O what an honest Cod was this same .^dituus. 
x8Si C. D. Bdvan Let. in Beddoes' Poems Lett. (Introd.) 
130 [At the Charterhouse] . . In those days the pensioners 
(or as we called them ‘ Cods ') were not remarksble . . for 
cleanliness. 1833 Thackeray Nmveomes II. 333 The old 
reverend hlack-gowns . . the Cistercian lads called these old 
gentlemen Codds — I know not wherefore. 1873 Slang Diet, 
Cod, to hoax, to take a ‘ rise ' out of one. Used as a noun, 
a fool. 1878 Macleoo Hist, Dumharton ir. 46 Ye vile 
drunken cod. 

Cod, sb.^ dial. [perh. f. Cod ». 3 ] (See quot.) 
1887 S. Cheshire Felk-sp., Cod, a humbug, imposition . . 

' That hoss-duty was a regilar cod of a thing.’ 

t God (kpd), vy Ohs. [f. Cod 

1 . inir. To produce ‘ cods ’ or pods. 

Fitzherb. Hush. § ra That they shoulde the better 
codde, and the sooner he rype. x 6 ot Holland F/iny 1 , 
359 All kinds of Pulse doe cod at sundrie times, xfiis G. 
S ANDYS Trav. 11. loi Their Dates.. begin to cod about the 
beginning of February. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Campl. 
Card. II. zgg Before it [pease] begins to codd. 1710 
London & Wise Cempl. Card, (jjtg) 233. 

2 . trails. To gather the pods of (peas'. 

1370 Levins Manip, 155/37 To codde peason, siliqnas 
le^re. 1690-1730 [cf. Codder S]. 

3 . intr, with otit (said of over-ripe pulse or grain, 
the pods orears ofwhich drop the seed or grain when 
handled, or shaken by the wind). To shake out. 

Cod, 0.2 [f. Cod j^. 3 ] intr. To fish for cod. 

x86x Mavhew Lond. Labour HI. om (Hoppe) Then we 
went codding off the coast of Holland, (or cod and haddock. 
Cod, slang or dial. [perh. f. Cod sh.h in 
sense ' fool ’.] trans. ‘ To hoax, to take a " rise " out 
of’ (Slang JOict. 1873) ; to humbug, impose upon. 

X889. Cheshire Gloss . , Coddin, humbugging. ’ Tha’st only 
coddin me as tha alius does ; thaT none tay me to see tb' 
fair.' 1887 in S. Cheshire Folk-sp. x8^ in Scotland. 

II Coda (ko^'da, kos’da). Mtis. [Ital. L, caiida 
tail.] A passage of more or less independent 
character introduced after the completion of the 
essential parts of a movement, so as to form a 
more definite and satisfactory conclusion. 

*7S in Chambers Cycl, Suppl. 18x3 Europ. Mag. 
LX vIII. 154 The coda concludes the piece with spirit and 
energy, 1888 Academy 21 Jan. 51/3 In the opening allegro 
we have . > careful elaboration, and a highly effective cwa. 

V The sense ‘ tail of a note ’ is only Italian. 

Cod-bait. 

1 - =Cad-ba.i® (see Cad 6) ; generally identified 
with the Caddis-wobm, though sometimes said to 
be distinct. [It is possible that this belongs ety- 
mologically to Cod sb.\ the larva being in a case.] 
x6a6 G, Sandvs Ovid's Met (1640) 286 Codbates and 
Strawbates which lye under water [convert] into Mayflies. 
1631-7 T. Barker Art ^Angling (xizo) 32 The Cod bait 
(as we call it) but named here a cadice, 1706 R. H. 
Angled s Sure Guide 30 Cod-Bait are much larger than 
Caaise, and of a more yellowish colour, 1740 R. Brookes 
Art of Angling 1. iii. 14 The Cod-Bait, Cadis-worm, and 
Straw-worm are only different Names for the same Bait. 
*833 J- Eenmie Alph. Angling 34 The gmhs, which are 
known by the name of caddis-worms, case-worms, cad or 
cod bait, and ruff-coats. 

2 . Sc. A large sea-worm, dug from wet sands ; 
also called lug. [? Bait for Cod (j^. 3 ).] 
f Codber(e. Obs. [f. Cod sb.2 berie, Beau 
fi.^J _ A pillow-case. 

* 474 1 ” Treas.Ace. Scott 1 , ai, vj elne of smale brade 
clath for coweringis of the Kingis codberis. 15x6 Inventories 
(1815) 24 (Jam.) Item, iiij codbers, 
i*Coda(e. Obs. [app. f. L. codex, the word 
translated in i.] 

1 . The stock or stem of a plant. 

^1420 Pallad, on Hush, iv, 148 Verely from the codde 


[codicel awey let take the planntes. Ibid. v. itg In Wynter 
to his codde [codici} an heep of stonys Is goode. 

2 . Arr/i. See quots, 

1660 H. Bloome Archit. A a, Caulis, the coddes out of 
which the Helices grow in die Corinthian head, 1664 
Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. 128 The Caules, and Codds 
breaking from the Helices. 

'I* Codded (k^'ded), fpl. a. Obs. [f. Cod sb,"^ 

and V. -h -ED.] 

1 . Bearing pods. (Sometimes entering into the 
trivial names of plants.) 

1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. cxiv. (1633) 446 Codded_ arsmart 
called noli me tangere. x6xx Cotgh,, Poyvre Eikiopic, the 
husked, or codded Pepper, xyio London & Wise Compl. 
Card. (1719) 233 Large-codded Pease. 1727 Bradley Fnni. 
Dicts-v. Exoticks, Beans, Pease, and codded Fruits. ,*776 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 245 Codded Corn Violet. 
*777 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789)1.358 Arabis TJMlinna, 
Thale’s Cress or Coded Mouse-ear. 

b. Codded corn : Pulse ; peas and beans. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Coddyd come, lugumeti. 

2 . ‘In the pod’, ‘in the ear’. 

1381 Act 23 Elia. c. 10 § 4 Any eared or codded Corn. 
16x9 Dalton Country 'Just xxv. (1630) 66 Hunting with 
Spaniels in eared or codded com. 162a F. Marioiam Bk, 
War ni. V. g8 Pulse that is sprung vp although it he not 
codded. 

Codder ^ (k^i’daj). Now dial. Also 6 -ar. [f. 
Cod j^. 2 ] A worker in leather ; a saddler. 

1307 Louth (Lincolnsh.) Chunkio. Acc. (MS.), It™ paid 
Codder raakyng hell colars nd. 1375 Banister Chirurg. 11. 
(1585) Either with a common stitch, or else such one as 
coddars, or peltmongers use to make. 1622 F, Markham 
Bk. War in. iv. 96 Men of these trades as Codders, or 
Knackers, Cartwrights, Smiths and the like, 1877 M IF. 
Lincolnsh. Gloss., Codder, a saddler. 

Co*ddei?2. dial. [cf. Cod jAI and ».l] One 
who gathers peascods. 

tfifigo B. E. Diet. Cant Crew, Codders, gatherers of 
Peascods. c 1730 BvRrLett. N. Scott (181S) 1 . 48 Codders, 
and other women employed in the fields and gardens about 
London. 1847-78 HALLiWELL,Ctfrfrflcz‘,apea-gatherer. Midx. 

Coddev^ (k^-daj). [f. Cod -i- -eb.] A per- 
son, or ship, engaged in the cod-fishery. (U. S.) 

Co'dding, a. Obs. [perh. f. Cod sb.^ 4,] ? Le- 
cherous, lustml. 

1388 Siiaks. Tit A, V. i. 99 That Codding spirit had they 
from their Mother, 

Coddle (kp'd’l), v.^ Also 7 ooddel, quoddle. 
Pa.pple. 7 quodled, 7-8 oodled. [Found first in 
end of idth c. ; origin imccitain. 

The form and sense would be satisfied by a N Fr. *caudeler 
s=Fr. *chaitdeler, f. enudel, chaudel, lateL. caA* lrfe//««iisee 
Caudle), in sense of ‘to warm, heat gently’; but nothing 
is known of such forms, ^ though a sb. candelie is used in 
Normandy. As to possible connexion with Codling sb?, 
see that word.] 

1 . trans. To boil gently, parboil, stew(«/. fruit: in 
quot 161 1, it is, of course, suggested by ‘ Pippin ’). 

1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. l ii, Taking in all the 
yong wenches that passe by. .and codd'ling euety kernell of 
fruit for ’hem. zxxDix Beaum. & Fl, Philasler v. iv. Dear 
Prince Pippin, Down with your noble blood ; or as 1 live I'll 
have you coddled. ai6ss T. Maverne Receipts in Cook- 
ery No, 150. loi Take your Pippins green, and quoddle 
them in faire water. 2763 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) VII. 
xxvii, 38 We'll go . . said my father whilst dinner is coddling. 
1769 Johnson in 26 Oct., Sir, you are not to imagine 

the water is to be very hot. I would not coddle the child. 
1808 Mrs, Rundcll Cookery (1838) 149 Coddle six pippins 
in vine leaves covered with water. 2854 Thoreau Walden 
xiii. (1886) 237, I collected a small store of wild apples for 
coddling. 2873 Parish Sussex Gloss,, Coddle, to parboil. 
Awles so cooked are called coddled-apples. 

Jig, a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 162 Hee is tane from 
Grammar-schoole halfe codied. 1x1634 Randolph Poems, 
Pedlar (1652) 37 If your coxcomes [= heads] you would 
Quoddle, Here buy Eraines to fill your noddle. 1642 
liowELL For. Trav. (Arb.) Bo Green wits not yet halfe 
coddled as it were. 

2 , In some mod. dialects : To roast (apples, 
peas, etc.) in the oven : see quots. 

1^6 C. C. Robinson Mid, Vorksh, Gloss. (E, D. S.), 
Coddle, to roast fruit, etc., as apples, and shelled beans. 
When the latter crack, they are coddled. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Coddle, to cook certain kinds of food in the oven in 
place of boiling. x888 h.-op'i Sheffield Gloss, s. v. Coddle, 
When apples are roasted in the oven they are said to be 
coddled. 

Hence Co'ddled (.•^codied, quodled) ppl. a, 

2647 Ward Simp, Cobler, 76 Dapple your speeches, with 
new quodled words, 1632 Cleveland Poems ii Ajax with 
his anger quodl'd brain, a x66S Davenant Distresses Wks. 
(1673) 41 Soft All over, as a quodled Apple. 1668 C. 
Trenchfield Cap of Gray Hairs xxvi, 169 'The mischief 
OB t too is to see The Codied Fool take upon him in that 
tune. x8x8 Gentl. bfag, LXXXVIIl. i. 160/2 Place the 
flowers in scalding water . . then cut off the coddled end of 
the stems, x^ Addy Sheffield Gloss., Coddled peas, are 
peas cooked like chestnuts. They are put into a tin and 
stewed in a hot oven. 

Coddle (k^'d’l), ».2 [In no Dictionary before 
Todd 1818. It has been variously conjectured to 
be the same word ns Coddle v.\ Coddle ».3 (= 
cuddle), or to be a variant of Caddlb v., or of 
Caudle v., with the meaning extended to all the 
treatment of which candling is a characteristic 
part. Of these the last woidd best suit the sense, 
while the interchange of att and short 0 is commou 
I dialectally. 


(Cotgr. has an obs. F. cndeler ‘ to cocker, pamper, fedle, 
cherish, make much of' ; but this is unknown elsewhere.)] 
trans. To treat as an invalid in need of nourish- 
ing food and nursing; to nurse overmuch, cocker. 
Often with up ; cf. nurse up, cocker up. (It cliffei's 
from pamper, in that it is those who are supposed 
to be weakly that are coddled.) 

18x3 Jane Austen Emma i. xii. 88 Be satisfied with 
doctoring and coddling yourself. x8x6 Scott Antig, ix, 
Let womankind alone for coddling each other. x86o Emer- 
son Cond, Life iv. (1861) 91 People, .who live to dine, who 
send for the doctor, who coddle themselves. 1862 Thackeray 
Four Georges iv. 219 [He] never had a desire but he coddled 
and pampered it. 2882-3 Bcwksv E ncycl. Relig, Kiunol. I. 
500 Regret that the Stale ever undertook to coddle the 
church, Bofs Own Paper 17 Aiig. 730/1 , 1 don't want 
to be coddled up and made a fool of. 

Hence Oo’ddled///. a., Co’ddling ml. sb. 

X824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (18631 13 Nothing worse 
for children than coddling. 1884 Cassell's Pam. blag. Mar. 
219/2 A deal of difference betwixt ordinary cave of health 
and coddling, x886 Atheiuenm 18 Dec. 823/2 .4 .spoilt and 
coddled little lad. 

Coddle, 0.3, dial, form of Cuddle, to fondle, 

Coddle (kp’d’l), sb. colloq. [f. Coddle 0.2] 
One who coddles himself or is coddled. (Hence 
mollycoddled) 

1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 181 His grand- 
mother herself could not he a greater coddle in her own 
venerable person. 2848 B. D, Walsh Aristoph., Clouds 
lit. iii, 'I’lie town Will pronounce you a inammy-siuk coddle. 
1870 D.L.snNT Aituals of Life 1 . 13* Aunt Mandcvillc wtis 
no coddle, 

Coddler (kpdbj). i-are. = Coddle j^. 

x866 Mr.s. H. Wood A’/. Martin's Es'eyl. (2874) $3 Neither 
a coddlcr nor a hypochondriac. 

+ Coddy (kp'di), a. Obs. [f. Cod sb.^ ■(- -y.] 
Ciiaractenzed by having cods or pods. 

xfiox Holland Pliny I. 390 A kind of coddy shrub , . the 
fruit thereof . , is contained, within a cod. x6xx Cotgr., 
Goussit, coddie, hullie, huskic, swaddic. 

Coddy-xuoddy. dial. A local name of the 
Black-headed Gull, parLicularly in the lilastcni 
Counties. 

1676 WiLLUciinv Omitkol. 266 I-arus fuscus hive Hy- 
bernus, in agro Caiitabrigiensi Coddy-moddy [Rav iranst. 

1 1678) 350 The Winter-Mew, called in Cambridge-shire the 
Cocidy-moddy]. 1802 G. Montagu Oruith. Diet., Coddy- 
moddy, vide Gull, Winter, 2837 Penny Cyet VIl. 314 
Coddy vtoddy, A gull in its first year's plumage. 

Code (kpud), shy Also 5 coode. [n. F. code, 
f. L. cSdex, codic-em ; see Codex.] 

1 . a. Rom. Law. One of the various systematic col- 
lections of statutes made by later emperors, as the 
code of Theodosius, of Justinian ; spec, the latter. 

X303 R, Brunne Handl, Synne 2x83 pat mayst )>ou lynde 
al and .sum In code 'de raptu vireinum’. X387 Trevtsa 
Higden iRolls) III. 255 Theodociu.s nis code. 2377 tr. Bui- 
lingers Decades (1592) 427 The lawes and constitutions . . 
founde either in the Code, in the booke of Digestas, or I’nn- 
dectes. 2636 Blount Glossogr,, Code, a Volume conteining 
divers books ; more particularly, a Volume of the Civil l4aw 
.so called, which was reduced into one Code, or Codice, 
by Justinian. 2736-7 tr- Keysler's Treat. (27601 II. 355 The 
manuscript of the Thcodosian code, x8x8 Cruisl Digest 
(ed. 2) y. 170 It is .said in Jiistiniaii'-s Code. 

b. A systematic collection or digest of the 
laws of a country, or of those relating to a par- 
ticular subject. 

(In modern use, chiefly since the promulgation of the 
French Code Civile or CWe NapolSon, in 2804.) 

*735 Poi’K Donne Sal. ii. 96 Larger far T’han civil codes 
with all their glosses are. 2772 Junius Lett xliv. 227 'Ikere 
is no code in which we can study the law of paniament. 
x8i8 Cruise Z 7 (?»^(ed. 2) I. 2 The different German tribes 
were first governed by codes of laws formed by their re- 
spective chiefs. x8*8 w. Sewell Oxf, Prize Ess, 33 Their 
penal code was formed in no sanguinary spirit. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, xix. § 1 (1863) 302 F.very govern- 
ment is bound to digest the whole law into a code. 

2 . iransf. A system or collection of inles or 
regulations on any subject. 

, 2809-20 Coleridge Friend (28651 158 In the legislative as 
in the religious code. 2842 Mvers Cath. Th, iv. xxiv. 098 
Christianity can never lie reduced to a mere code of Ethics. 
2873 H. E. Manning Mission //. Ghost xiii, 352 The jjermun 
on the Mount contains the whole code of peifection, 
b. ‘A collection of receipts or prescriptions 
rqiresented by the Pharmacopoeia ’ (Syd.Soc.Lex,). 

3 . a. A system of military or naval signals, 
b. Telegr. A system of words arbitrarily used 
for other words or for phrases, to secure brevity 
and secrecy ; also attrib., as in code telegram, word. 

x8o8 Wellington in Gurw. Dish. IV. ax A long letter 
respecting.. a code of .signals for the army. 287s Jevons 
Money (1878) 166 Maritime codes of signals. 2B80 Brit, 
Postal Guide 241 Ckxle telegrams are those composed of 
words, the context of which has no intelligible meaning. 
idIU Pall Meell G. 12 Sgit. s/x Telegraph companies had 
to face . . the extension o(^ Uie use of code words. 

+ 4 , A collection of writings forming a book, 
such as the Old or the New Testament Also, a 
recognized division of such forming a volume. Obs. 

2702 Grew Cosm. Sacr. iv. i, Then naving learned the 
Hebrew tongue and procured A copy of the Hebrew code. 
^736 Bailey (foUo) Code, a Volume or Book, itm Palev 
Evid. 1. L be. $3 TheQiristiao Scriptures were divided into 
two codes orvoTumes. Ibid., Intending by the one a code 



CODE. 


CODLING-, 


or collection of Christian sacred writings, as the other ex- 
pressed the code or collection of Jewish sacred writings, 

6 , Comb. 

xBag CoBBETT Rur. Rides (1885! I. 390 The humane code- 
softener. 1831 Carlyle Misc, (1872) III, 241 Code-makers 
and Utilitarians. 

t Code, sb.'^ Obs. Also ooode. Pitch, cobbler’s 
wax. 

*358 Ord. in Riley Land. Mem. (i868) 301 Code, rosin, or 
other manner of refuse [liioKr]. c 1440 Wvclif Ex. ii, 3 
(MS. Bodl. sjp Sche took a segge leep, and clemede it with 
coode (138a glewishe cley, *388 tar], c 1440 Prmnp. Parv. 
8 s Code, sowters wex [//. P. coode]. c 1485 Digby Mysi. 
(1882I It. T03 Be-paynted with sowters code. 

t Code, J ^.3 Obs. Also cud, Cudis. [The ME. 
0 with corresp. Sc. u points to an OE. which 
is however unknown.] A chiism-clolh. (Very 
common in Sc. in 16th c. : see Code.) 

c 1420 Anitirs of Artfi. xviii, Cristunt and crisumte, with 
condul and with code. 1483 Catii. Angl. 8s Cud, crismak. 

Code 05 i'‘*tl), w- [f. Code ji.i] tram. 

To enter in a code. 

1815 Milman Fasio (1821) 83 Robbery.. Is sternly coded 
as a deadly crime. 1883 Law Times LXXX. 44/1 The 
clerk was engaged . . in forwarding these messages, all of 
which he coded as having been sent out at a.25. 

Code, obs. form of Cud. 
f Oodebec. Obs. = Caudebeok. 

1636 Blount Glossogr, To Rdr., To funiLsh yon with a 
Vigone, Codebec, or Ca.stor. tti88 Loitd. Gas. No. 2399/4 
An Oval Leather Hatcase with a new Codebcc edged Hat. 

Co-debtor, -decree ; see Co-. 
Co-declina'tiou. Astron. [Co- 4.] Com- 
l^lcmeiit of iho declination. 

_ x8xa ‘WooDiiousE Asirott. i. 8 Its co-declination, or, which 
is now the more u.sual term, its North polar distance. 

Co-defe'ndant, [Co- 3 c.] Joint defendant, 
defendant in conjnnetion 
% 8 ^-\P)yimds VeiiUott in Ru.shw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) 

1. 74 Deling him Access to his Councel, and Conference 
with his Co-defendants. 1768 Blacksionc Comm. III. xi. 
(Jod.), Any landlord may, by leave of the court, be made a 
co-defendenl to the action. 1883 Aati; Timed Rep, LII. 642 
Two persons who were made co-defendants. 

Codeia (kodr-ia). Chem. [f. Gr. KiiiSeia : see 
Codeine, and cf. morphia, inorphiiie, etc.] = Co- 
deine. 

x868 Roylb & Heaulanu Mai. Med. (ed. 5) 312 Codeia. . 
was discovered Iiy Robiquel in 1832. 1873 H. Wood Therap. 
(18791 231 I’olsoiiing .. by codeia. 1883-4 hted. Anmtal 
18/1 Opium and its alkaloid codeia. 

Co-de*ify, V, [see Co- i.] tram. To deify to- 
gether, to make participator of tlie divine nature. 

X64S I’ACii'T Ileresiegr. (ed. 4)^93 He is godded with God, 
and coduifled with him. '1683 Foruace Mysi. Div. 58 Co- 
deified and consubstantiated with the Father. 

Codeine (kdit‘d/|9in). Chem. Also codeiua. 
[f. Gr. xctiScta head, poppy-head -t- -INB.] A white 
crystalline alkaloid (Cik 11,1 NOj) contained in 
opium, and used as a hypnotic ; discovered and 
named in 1833 by Robiquet of Paris. 

X838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 250 Of Codcina. 
x88x Nature XXIV. 2p3 M. Grimaux has succeeded in 
producing codeine, identical in properties with the naturally 
occurring alkaloid. 

Codeless (k^ 'vdles), a. [f. Code sb^ + -less.] 
Without a code. 

X864 H. Jones 384 The codeless law of love. 
Co-delight, -deliziquent, -deuiaatlon, 
-descendant, -despairer, etc. : see Co-. 
Oodelynge, obs. form of Codling. 

Oodenao, variant of Codiniao. 

Codes, im. : see Goads, 

II Codetta Ckode-tta). Jl/us. [Ital.,dim.ofCoDA.] 
A short coda; see also quot. 1869. 

X869 OusELEV Counterp. xx. 164 Sometimes a few notes 
are .subjoined to the subject, though tliey do not really form 
an essential part of it, in order to lead melodiously into the 
countersubject. Such an interposed passage is called a 
‘codetta ’or 'conduct'. X879 Grove Diet, Music I. 377A 
Codetta is the diminutive of Coda, from which it offers no 
material differences except in dimensions. 

Codex (kJu-deks). PI. codices (kJn-disJzl, 
[a, L. codex, later spelling of caudex trunk of a 
tree, wooden tablet, book, code of laws.] 
fl, = Code sb.^ i, 2. Obs. 

X381 Molcaster Positious xl. (1887) 228 In the fourth 
booke of lustinians new Codex, the thirtenth title, x6aa 
Fletcher 6 'p. Curate iv, vii, The codexes o’ th law. X639 
Geutl. Call. iv. 9 24, 408 The whole codex of Christian 
precepts. 1733 Scots Mag, Sept. 460/* A new codex, or body 
of the laws. 

2 . A manuscript volume : e.g. one of the ancien t 
manuscripts of the Scriptures (as the Codex Sinai- 
ticus, Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, etc.), or of the 
ancient classics. 

X843 M. Stuart 0 . T. Canon viil. (1849) 185 Account Ipr 
the speedy loss or destruction of most codices once in cir- 
culation. X873 Scrivener Leet, Text N. Test. 26 lisc«n- 
dorf 's great oiscovery, the Codex Sinaiticus, _ Ibid. 39 The 
chaLTActevs in Codex B are somewhat less in size than Chose 
of Codex A „ , . . 

8. an medicine, a collection of receipts for the 
preparation of drugs’ (.>Sfd, Soc, Lexi)\ spec.^o 
Prench Pharmacopoeia. 
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Cod-fish : see Cod sb.^ 1 b. 

Codger (kfi-dga.!). dial, and colloq. [perh, a 
dial. var. of Cadger ; the two words are now used 
quite differently in the colloquial language of 
London and the towns generally; but in some 
dialects tliey are identical, while in others codger 
had formerly a contemptuous sense which might 
easily arise out of cadger 

1 . dial. A mean, stingy, or miserly (old) fellow ; 
sometimes, like cadger, a pedlar, tramp, or beggar. 

X796MAD.D’ARnLAYCrtWHV/flix.iv.(D.), He. .said, .nothing 
should induce him ever to help me a^in. What a meie 
codger that lad has turned out. xSi8 Todd, Codger, con- 
temptuously used for a miser, one who rakes together all he 
can. 1873 Parish Sussex Dial., Codger, a miser ; a stingy 
old fellow. 1876 South IVarvncksli, Gloss,, Codger, amiser. 
1877 E. Peacock N. IV. Line. Gloss., Codger, a dirty, mean 
old man. z88o Miss Courtney IV. Cornwall Gloss., Codger, 
cadger, a tramp ; a mean pedlar ; a teim of contempt. 

D, dial. A testy or crusty (old) man. 
x88o Antrim ^ Down Glass, Codger, a crusty old fellow. 
x888 Lowsley Berksh. IVds., Codger, a testy old man : an 
old man having queer habits. 

2 , lota colloq. A familiar or jocosely ineverent 
term applied a. originally to an elderly man, usu- 
ally with a grotesque or whimsical implication. 

X7s6 Murphy Apprentice 1. (1764) 16 Old Cojer must not 
smoke that I have any concern. vyjS Garrick Boh Ton 3a 
My Lord's servants call you an old out-of-fashion’d Codger. 
Ibid, 33 That for you, old Codger (snaps his fingersj. X789 
Wolcott iP. Pindar) Subj, for Painters Wks. 1812 II, We 
want no proofs, old Codger, but your face. X797-X803 S._& 
Ht. Lee Canterh, ^ T. HI, 287 The queer codger fancies 
them his new relations. X807-4 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 
89 A gouty old codger of an mderman. xBax Shelley Let. 
Mrs. S. Aug. (Camelot ed.) 335, I .. sign the agreement for 
the old codger's house. 2834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 
a The old gentleman was rather a quiet-going codger. X876 
Robinson Gloss,, Codger, a stout, comfortable loolc- 

ing old man. 

b. In more general application : Fellow, chap. 
X839 Dickens Nich. Nick, lx, ‘1 haven't been drinking 
your health, my codger replied Mr. Squeers. XB31 Doug- 
las Jerrold St. Giles's 03 (Ht^pe) And that’s what they’ll 
do with you, my little codger. t%3 Hampsh. Gloss,,^ Codger, 
a name given when familiarly addressing an acquaintance. 
Codical (kp'dikal), a. [f. L. codic- stem of Codex 
+ -AL. L. had caudicalis in lit. sense ‘ pertaining 
to tree-ti links’.] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a codex or code. 
x8^ in Webster. 

t Codice. Obs. rare. [ad. L. codice-m, or a sing, 
of codiee-s ; see CoDEX.] = Code. 

1636 [see Code sh, • il. 

Codicil (kp'disil). Also 5 (condioylle), 6-7 
codioill, ^ oodeoil, 8 oodioel. [ad. L. codicill-us 
(chiefly in pi.), dim. of codex Codex.] 

1 . Law. A supplement to a will, added by the 
testator for the purpose of explanation, alteration, 
or revocation of the original contents. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. (1890) 100 This i.s my testament 
and my last will, my condicylle and my willynge inreuocable 
and permanent, x^a Golding Calvin on Dent, cxcii. Z193 
Hee meant not to deface the remembrance of the things 
which he had written afore . . in the testament or last Will 
of Jacob : but to make as it were a Codicill vnto it. <ii66x 
Fuller Worthies i. x6i He bequeathed to [them] . . one 
hundred pounds a piece by his Will, and as much by a 
Codecil annexed thereunto, ciyao Prior Abuaii, 80 To 
appoint her. By codicil, a larger jointure. 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick, i, He had, in a fit of very natural exasperation, 
revoked the bequest in a codidi. 

b. transf. and Jig. Supplement, appendix. 

1784 H. Walpole Let. to De Si^es 27 Mar. m Acad, 25 
Feb. 1882, We have at present so bitter a codicil to a most 
severe Winter, that Berkeley Square was as much covered 
with Snow this morning as It was two months ago. 1789 
— Reuiin. ix. 67, I nave done with royal personages. 
Shall I add a codicil on some remarkable characters that I 
remember? 1833 Lytton Riemi ix. vi. 398 Our compact is 
sealed ; one word by way of codicil. 

1 2 . Occas. in other senses of L. codicilli : A 
writing-tablet, a letter or note written thereon ; an 
account-book (L. codex)’, a diploma or letters 
patent. Obs, 

164a G. Watts tr. Bacotls Adv.^ Learn, 36 A paire of 
Tables, or Codicills, wherein to register the wise . sayings 
of others. X699 Bentley Phal, xx. 539 The Codicills weie 
return'd with an Answer upon the same Wax where the 
former Letter was written. R11704 T. Brown /’f'rttre of 
Poverty Wks, 1730 I. 93 His codicils or papsr of accounts. 
lySx Gibson Decl. ^ F, II, 25 The codicils or patents of 
their office were curiously emblazoned. 

Codicillaxy (kpdisi’lari), a. [ad. L. codicilld- 
rius, -arts 1 see -abyI and 2.] Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, a codicil. 

xyafi Ayliffb Parerg, 329 When any one makes a Testa- 
ment, wherein he adds a Codicillary Clause. 1818-27 
PiiiLLiMORE Reports II. 30 (L.) An unfinished paper not 
established as codicillary. 2873 Poste Gams ii. comm, 
(ed. 2) 243 To pay all codicillary legacies and trusts. _ 
Codici'Uular, a, imice-wd. [f. L, type '^codt- 
cillulus (dim. of cSdicilltei) + -ab.] Of the nature 
of a little codicil or supplement. 

X829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. igo The little 
codicillular appendage of the Edinburgli Reviewers. 

Codie. Ohs. rart-\ — Code j 5 .i 

C1450 TA.'ESXKW Mor. Fables 41 Of ciujll Law volumes 
full many they reuolue, The Codies and Digests. 


Co-ede : see Co-. 

Codification (kJaidifik^tJan, kp:d-). [sb. of 
action from Codify ; prob. from mod.F.] 

1 . Reduction (^laws) to a code. 

1817 Bentham (title\ Papers relative to Codification & 
Public Instruction, c 1830^ — justice ^ Codification Petit, 
Wks. V. 639/1 No otherwise than by codification can the 
reform here prayed for . . be carried into effect. 2840 Mill 
Diss. 4 r Disc., Bentham (1859) ^73 .He [Bentham] de- 

monstrated the necessity and practicability of codification, 
or the conversion of all law into a written and systematically 
arranged code. 2876 Green Short Hist. viii. 370 Bills were 
laid before the House for the codification of the law. 

2 . gen. Systematization. 

1874 Lewes in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 693 (Lagrange ^ 
Hcgel],^ At the best it is but a Method of codification, ana 
its merits must be estimated by its success in codifying the 
results reached by Science. 2878 Fiske in N, A war. Rev. 
eXXVI. 37 Science is but the codification of experience. 

Codifier (kou-difaioj). [f. Codify -h-eb.] One 
who codifies. 

1830 Bentham Wks. XI. 36 Buonaparte and his dtaughts- 
men, his co^iiers, etc. 2876 Freeman Norm. Canq. V. 
xxiv, 398 Wilham. .as the codifier of the laws of Eadward. 

Codify (kou-difai, kp-d-), v. [modern f. Code -l- 
-py, like classify, etc., prob. after F. codiJierl[ 

1 . To reduce (laws) to a code ; to digest. 

c 1800 Bentham Gen. View of Cotnpl. Code of Laws (L.1, 

I propose to codify this. 2838 Bright Sp, Rtf arm 10 Dec., 
The laws had been codified and simplified. 2867 Macfarrcn 
Harmony ii. 35 Modern theorists have codified the laws of 
counterpoint. 

absel. 2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. in Amer. (1839) I. 42 
Bentham . . offered . . to codify for several of the United 
States, and also for Russia. 

2 . gen. To reduce to a general system ; to sys- 
tematize. 


complaints and so forth, had never been codified. 

Hence Co'difiled ppl. a., Co-di^ying vbl. sb, 
i86x Pearson Eai-ly ^ Mid. Ages Eng. I. xxxiii. 370 The 
feeling of the times was against the codifying of customs. 
2876 J. Parker Paracl. i. v. 56 There are codified lives that 
can move only as the book permits. 

Codignac, -diguy, var. ff. Codiniao. 

Codilla (kpdi'la). [app. dim. of It. coda L. 
cattda tail ; but the history of the term is obscure,] 
The coarse tow of flax or hemp. 

2783 Act 23 Geo. Ill, c. 56 g 2 Short chucking . . codilla. 
I'm Rigging ^ SeeunoHship 39 Codilla is a short hemp 
taken from tlie root-end of Petersbuigh. x88o Daily News 
II Dec, ^ Flax, tow, and codilla on the spot were quiet. 
Codille (kadi-l). Also 8 codill. [F. codillem,, 
ad. Sp. codillo knee of a quadruped, angle, etc., 
dim, of codo elbow.] A term used at ombre when 
the game is lost by the person who challenges to 
win it. 

27x2-4 Pope Rape Lock 111. 92 She sees, and trembles at 
th' approaching ill. Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 
2729 Swift 7 r?il, Mod. Lady Wks. 1755 III. ii. 190 Well, 
if 1 ever touch a card ! Four mattadores, and lose codill 1 
2878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 26 If either of the adversaries win 
the game, he is said to give codille to the ombre. Note. The 
sense, .may be that one has driven the ombre into a comer, 
or else that he has a blow from his adversary’s arm, 

t Codi'niac. Obs. Also 6 oodiguac, -dinac, 
7 -denac, -dm(u)iaok, codiguy. [a. F. codignac, 
-at (Cotgr.), mod. cotignac, It. cod-, cotognaia 
(Florio), quince marmalade, f. cod-, coiogno L. 
cotoneus, var. of cyddneus Quince. See also Co- 
TINIATB.] Quince-marmalade, quiddany. 

*539 Anne Basset in M. A. E. Wood Lett, lilust. Ladies 
III. 149 The King . . commandeth me to write unto you for 
more of the codiniac. 2377 Harrison England ii. vi. (2877) 
1. 148 Couseiuesj suckets, codinacs, marmilats. 2378 Lyte 
Dodoens vi. xxxix. 708 The Codignac or Marmelade made 
with honie.-is very good and profitable for the stomacke. 
x6xi Cotgr., Codinlack, or marmalade of Quinces. 

Ibid., Cotignac, Codinniack. 26M Wilkins Real Char, ii. 
xii. § 4. 296 Several confections, as Marmalade, Codigny, etc. 

Co-dire;ctional, a. Math. [Co- a.] Having 
the same direction, 

1863 R. Townsend Mod, Ceem. I. 2^7 The several bases 
are parallel, equal, and co-directional with the several sides. 

Co-discoverer, -divine : see Co-. 

Codist (k^ii’disl). rare. [f. CoDE + -is'r, app. 
after juristl\ One learned in the Code or Civil 
Law, or in the legal codes of different nations. 

2833 FrasePs Mag. XLVII. 361 No man supposes him to 
be a great jurist— a great comparative codist— a philo- 
sophical legislator. 

Codle, obs. form of Coddle. 

Codling^ (kp'dliqL Also 4-5 codlyng(e, 5 
codelynge, 6 kodlynge, 7 codlin. [f. Cod sb.^ 
+ -LING, dim. suffix.] 

1 . A young or small cod. (In early cookery 
often treated as a distinct fish; and prob. the 
name included allied species of smaller size.) 

23x410 Wardr,Acc.8Edw. IT, 21/ta, 2 codling lurf, £2420 
Liber Cocarum (1862) 41 Take turbot, haddok, and gode 
codlyng. 1:2423 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 642116 Hie mullus, 
codlyng. c 2473 Ibid. 763 Hie erocodahts, a codlyng, 2313 
W. DE WoRDE Bk. Keruynge B iv a, Makrell & whytynge, 
haddocke and codlynge. 2648 Herrick Hesper., Temple 
61 Whose linnen-drapery is n thin, Snbtlle, and ductile cod- 
lin's skin. 2633 Moufet & Bennet Health’s Improv. (2746) 
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24S Called . . Codling, because it is no longer than a Cod, and 
yet hath the taste of Ling. 1688 R. Holme Apnoury 324 
How several sorts of Fish are named, according to their 
Age or Growth . . A Codd, first a 'Whiting, then a Codling, 
then a Codd. 1740 R. Brookes Art 0/ Angling vl xxx. 138 
The Cod . . those that are small are call’d Codlings. 1865 
J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea x. (1873) 206 Smoked cod- 
lings are extensively sold for Finnan haddocks. 1877 
Blackie Wise Men A single cod contains Some hundred 
myriad codlings in its roe. 
b. attrib. 

1496 Bk. St. A Ibans, Fishing 34 To take hym [pyke] . . 
Take a codlynge hoke. 

2. In America applied lo fishes of the genus 
Phycis, allied to the cod. 

Codling ^ CV'dliq), codlin (V-dlin). Forms : 
5 querdlyng, qwerdelyug, 6 codlyug, 6-7 
quodlixig(e, quadling, 7- codling, codlin. 
[The later forms quodlingy codling, are perh. cor- 
ruptions of the earlier querdling. The latter is 
explained in the Promptorium as duracemun, app. 
L. dilracinus, -tun ‘ hard-berried, hard orig. said 
of the grape, hence of other fruits, as peaches, 
cherries, etc. Assuming that querdling had a 
meaning corresponding to this, it has been sug- 
gested that it might be a derivative of ME. qiicrt 
‘ sound ’ ; though this is not very satisfactory 
either in form or in sense. 

Palgrave’s explanation pomme cnite, and Skinner’s pomunt 
coctiTe, together with the very frequent references in the 
17th c. to the coddling of apples orpippins (see Coddle r/.*), 
and the frequent spelling of the latter with gu-, seem to 
show that the two words were thought to be connected. 
But the form querdling, the late appearance^ of the veib 
coddle, and want of early examples of a descriptive phr^e 
‘ coddling apple all tend to indicate that this association 
was non-original and incidental.] 

1. A variety of apple, in shape elongated and 
rather tapering towards the eye, having several 
modern sub-varieties, as Kentish Codling, Kes- 
wick Codling, etc. 

From the beginning the name seems to have been applied 
to a hard kind of apple, not suitable to be eaten raw; 
hence to any immature or half-grown apple. In the begin- 
ning of the xyth c. it was applied to a variety suitable to be 
cooked while still unripe ; but the peculiar codling shape 
appears to have determined the modern application. 

ex44o Am, Coakety in Homeh. Ord, (1790) 472 Blomes 
of querdelynges or of other gode frute. c 14^ Promp, Parv, 
420/2 Querdlynge, appulle, Dttracenmn. 1530 Falscr. 
206/2 Codlyng, frute, pouime cuiie. 1586 Cogam Haven 
Health cii. (1636) 100 Raw apples and (Duodlings are by 
this rule rejected. x6oi Shaks. Twl. N, i. v. 167 As a 
squash is before tis a pescod, or a Codling when tis al- 
most an Apple, 1625 Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) ^$6 In 
luly.. Early Peares, and Flumines in Fruit: Ginnitingsj 
Quadlins. 1676 Worudge Cyder (1691) 206 The Codling, 
so called from the use it is put unto, is a very necessaiy 
apple in the Kitchin. xyxa Swift Midas, A codling e'er it 
went his lip in, Wou’d strait become a golden pippin. 17x3 
Kersey, Codlin, a kind of Apple that is proper to be coddled 
or stewed. [So Bailey 1721-1800.] 1740 Somerville Hoi- 
liuol ju. (1749) 158 Green Codlings float In dulcet Creams. 
*7^S Johnson, Codling, an apple, generally codied, to be 
mixed with milk [‘ and, it may be added, an apple not quite 
lipe’j Todd]. 1803 W. Forsyth Fruit-trees 59 The 
Codlin is generally the first apple that is brought to market 
x87g Prior Plmtt-n,, Codlin, originally coddling, from 
coddle, to stew or boil lightly, a boiling wple, an apple for 
coddling or boiling, a term used in ^akspeare of an 
immature apple, such as would require cooking to be eaten, 
but now applied to a particular variety. 

Tj- The tree which bears codlings. 
x6s7 Austen Fruit Trees i. 66 It is the custom to make 
. .hedges of Quodlings, Plums and vines. , x66g 'Worlidge 
Sysi. Agric. (i68i)_i29 The Kentish Codling is very easily 
propagated by Slips or Suckers. 1879 Jefferies Wild 
Life in S, Co. 176 They [goldfinches] build in the same 
trees — ^bushy-headed codlings. 

o. Hot codlings : roasted apples (formerly com- 
monly sold hot in the London streets), 
c 1624 Ford, etc. Suds Darling in. iii, If I be not deceeved, 
I ha’ seen Summer go up and down with hot codlings. 
a 1825 Popttlar Song, A little old woman, her living she 
got, By selling hot codlings, hot, hot, hot. x88x Daily Tel, 
«3 Feb,, Hot codlings may now be sought for in vain. 
(Gifford exptainea quot, 1624 as 'green pease ' (cf. Cod- 
ling ; but his grounds for this appear insufficient. Cf. 
however Coddle v.i 2, as used of peas; whence, it has 
been suggested, ‘ roasted peas' may have been called cod- 
dlinM.) 

+ 2. fig. Applied to a raw youth. Obs. 
x6io B. JoNsoN Alch, I, i, Sub. Who is it Dol? Dol. A 
fine yong quodling. Foe, 0, my lawyer s clarke, I lighted 
on last night, c 1640 Shirley Copt. Undertttii iv. li. in 
Bullen O.Pl, (1883) 11. 379 Take a very line young Codling 
heire and pound him as small as you can . . then you must 
cozen him. X663 Flagellum; or O, Cromwell, All the 
Codlings and emoryons of Triploe. 

3. tram/, ‘ Codlins. Limestones partially burnt. 
North' (Halliwell). 

4. attrib. and Comb., as codlitig-afple, -hedge, -tart, 
•tree ; codling-motb, a species of moth ( Carpo- 
capsa pomonelld), the larva of which feeds on the 
apple ; oodlings-and-cream, a popular name of 
the Willow-herb {Epilobium hir suiting), from the 
smell of its flowers, or of its leaves when braised ; 
codling-shaped «., of the elongated and tapered 
shape of a codling. 

xj^ Monro in Phil. Trans. LVII. 489 Two dozen of 


"codling apples, c 1703 Ceua Fiennes Diary (xS881 300 A 
"Coddling hedge secured a walke of orange and Lemmon 
trees in peifection. 1883 H. C. M^Cooic Tenants OldFann 
92 The caterpillar of the "codling-moth. X670 Ray CataJ. 
Plant. Angl. (Britten & H.), Caljed.,"Cqdlings and Cream, 
from the smell of the leaves a little bruised. ^ X663 Pepvs 
Diary 27 July, 'We liked very well their "Codlin tarts. 1629 
MS. Ace, St. JoluisHosp. Canterb., When the "quodlinge 
tree was sold. 1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man, 267 The 
Branch of a 'Willow, Codling-Tree or Vine will take root 
being set in the ground. x88x Garden 4 Feb, 72/2 Most of 
the "Codlin tribe, .keep equally free from canker or mildew. 

t Co'dling 3 , Obs. rare *. [f. Cod sb.^ + -ling, 
dim. suffix.] Scrotum ; applied erroneously to the 
inguinal sacs of the beaver : see Cod j/l* 4 b. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. (1641) 30/2 The wise 
Bever, who, pursu'd by foes, Tears-off his codUng.s, and 
among them throwes. 

Go'dling 4 . (See quol.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech,, Codling,^ a balk sawed into 
lengths for staves. It is cleft or rived into staves by means 
of a frow and mallet. 

Codling 5. 

(The alleged sense ‘green peas ’ in Halliwell appears lo be 
founded solely upon a conjecture of Gifford’s on the fol- 
lowing passage, and that in Smis Darling (Codung^- 
I c) for ‘hot codlings’, whicli he also took for ‘peas'. 
If ' coddled ‘ or roasted peas (Coddle v. ' 2) were ever called 
coddlings, this may he the sense here ; but evidence^ is 
wanting. In any case there appears lo be a coarse allusion 
to Cod* 4, Codling*.) 

csbaiFooD, etc. Witch gf^titonlon 11. i, In the pease- 
field ? has she a mind to codlings already 7 

t Co'dlinged, ppl- a, [f. Codling + -ed.] 
Made into, or treated as a codling. 

1661 K. W. Conf Charac., Pragm. Pulpit-filler (i860) 83 
A half slewed codllng’d philosopher. 

Co’d-liver oi‘1. Oil expressed from the liver 
of the cod-fish, much used in medicine. 

Recommended in 1783 by Dr. T. Percival as a cure for 
chronic rheumatism, but app. not t.aken up, Introduced 
into medical practice on the continent in 1825, and into 
English practice in 1846-7, as a remedy for consumption. 

[16x3 E. S. Britaids Buss (in Arb. Gamer III. 646) 
Cod-fishing. Of the livers of tnose thiity-five Last of fish, 
may well be made five Tun of train oil worth at least f 12 
a Uin.] 1783 T. Percival in Lond. Med. Jml. Ill, 392 It 
will be doing some service to the healing art to communi- 
cate to the public a brief account of ike oleum jecoris Asellt 
or cod liver oil ; the salutaiy properties of wlych I believe 
have been little expcriencetf beyond the vicinage of Man- 
chester. 1846 W. H. Ranking Rctrosp. Addr, (19 Aug.) in 
Trans. Prov, Med. <]• Sarg. Assoc. (1847) III. i8a The only 
obseivation woUhy of notice, in rcfeicncc to the treatment 
of phthisis is also made by Dr. Thompson . . that he has 
derived more benefit from cod-liver oil than from any other 
medicine. 1870 tr. Niemayeds Pulm. Consump. (New Syd. 
Soc.) 63 As if cod-liver oil could take the place of fresh air. 

Co'dlock. Sc. A sea-fish, the Spotted Blenny. 

1803 [see CmnnoCK]. 1803 For.svtii Beauties Scotl. II. 
380 Sea-fish, .found in the harbour, clubbocks or codlocks. 
Co -domestication : see (Jo-. 

Codouostoiue. Biol. Oilencr in Lnt. form 
codouo'stoma. [f. Gr. bell -f- arupa mouth.] 

* The hell-shaped aperture of the disc of a medusa 
... or the mouth of a medusifonii gonophore ’ 
{Syd. Sac. Lex^, 

1870 Nicholson Zaol. 8$ The term ' codonostonia ’ has 
beenproposed to designate the open mouth of the bell. 
tOod-pieoe. Obs. Also oodpis, -piss. [f. 
Cod . 1 4 -h Pieoe.] 

1. A bagged appendage lo the front of the close- 
filling hose or breeches worn by men fiom the X 5 th 
to the 17 th c.: often conspicuous and ornamented. 

<7x460 Towneley Myst, 313 A kodpe.se like a pokett. 
Palscr., Codpese, braiette, Eden Decades i, 

viii. 38 The men . . in<;lose their priuie members in a gourde 
cutte after the fashion of a codde-piece, 1590 Sir J. 
Smyth Disc, Weapons 28 The arrowes. .light either upon 
their breasts, bellies, cod p^ces, thighes, knees or legges, 
139X Shaks. Two Gent. ii. vii. 53. 1398 Makston Pygmal, 

Sat, II. 145 Nay then I'le neuer raile at those That weare 
a codpis, thereby to disclose What sexe they are. 1648 
Herrick Hesper., Upon Shark, If the servants search, 
they may descry In his wide codpeece, dinner being done, 
Two napkins cramm’d up, and a silver spoone. x6^ -Asii- 
MOLE Theat. Chem. Prol. 13 Uncouth Word.s . . as a . . Cod- 
iece. xv6i Sterne Tr. Sltandy, Slawhenb, Tale, He put 
is breeches with his fringed cod-piece on. 
b. transf. A similar appendage to female attire, 
worn on the bieast. 

1377 Harrison England ii. vii. (1877) i. 170 [The women’s] 
doublets with pendant codpeeses on the brest. 

O. fig. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.fer M, rn. if. 122 For the rebellion of 
a (Dod-peece, to take away the life of a man? xMa N. 0. 
Boileads Littrin ii. 15 Could not Faith once plighted.. 
Cool thy hot Cod-piece, but thou must be Gadding 7 

2 . attrib., cod-piece button; cod-pieoe point, 
the lace with which the cod-piece was fastened. 

1384 R. Scot Discov, Witcher, iv. iv. 61 He , . made the 
yoong man untrusse his codpeece point. 1399 Nashe 
Leniett Stuffe (1871) 39 'Whereof the foremost codpiece 
point IS the crane’s proverb in painted clothes, ‘Fear God, 
and obey the King . 1638 tr. Bergerads Saiyr. Char. i. i 
Winter hath tyed earths Codpiece point. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc, 36 It is us’d for Tobacco-boxes, Cod-piece- 
buttons, etc. 

Hence 'f* Cod-pieoed a. 

1373 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 98 Larg bellid kod- 
peasid dubletts. 1633 tr. Francion i-hl 12 Any cold cod- 
pieced fellow. 


tCodS, cod’s. Obs. A perversion oi God’s, 
in oaths and exclamations ; cf. Ads, Ods, Ecods. 

1569 T. Preston Cambises in Hazl. Dodsl.^ IV. 221 By 
Cod’s nails I vow, Upon thy pate my staff I will lay. x668 
SiiADWELL Sullen Lovers ly. Wks. 1720 I. 72 Cods my life- 
kins ! Stanford, I am heartily sorry. x6^ Vanbri'gh rEsop 
IV. ii, ‘ Cods-fish I ’ quoth he, ‘ 'twas well you spoke I ' 

God’s-head. 

1. lit. The head of a cod-fish, attrib., as cod’s- 
head soup. 

t b. fig. ‘ Stupid head.’ Obs. 

x6o7 Drcviills Arraignm. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) JII. 56 
Lloyd [threatning he] woulde try acquaintance with the 
others cods-heade. 

2. A stupid fellow, a blockhead. (Sometimes 
amplified as ‘ a cod’s head and shoulders 

1366 Drant Horace, Sat. iii. B ivb, This cotides heatlc. . 
Tins asse, doth wante his comon scnce. X394 Caki-av 
Huartds K.-cam. Wits i. (1396) 2 His [Ciceroni soiine . . 
prooued but a Cods-head. 1708 Brit. Apollo No, X2, 2/2 
That Jobbernole Which Men call a Cods-head. _ x886 
Res). 6 Mar. 328/1 If he had not been what is called in 
familiar parlance a cod’s-hcad-and-shouldcrs himself. 

Hence t Cod’B-lieaded a . , stupid. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxix. {1737) 13s The silly Cotls- 
headed Brothers of the Noo.se. 

Codship. [see -ship.] A humorous title fora cod. 
1863 J. G. Bertram llan'esl of Sea i. (1873) 14 The 
curiosities found in the intestinal regions of his cudsliip. 

Codulle, codel, codelyngo, obs. If. (.’httlk. 

ri44o Promp, Patv, 8x Codulle, fj’sclie, septa, c'X 4 S° 
Foe. in 'Wr.-'Wulckcr 593/26 Loligo, a codclyngc. Ibtd. 
61 1/39 Sicca, guidam piseis est, a code], 

'I’Co’dware^. Obs. [f. Cod 4 - Wake jA] 

1. Podded vegetables, puLse. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. xcv. (14931 fifiz Legit- 
mina: codwarc that scruytli to potnge. Ibid., Amotige 
cudware Lupines and beenys ben giettest. 1669 'WoKi.tiiGi: 
Syst, Agric. (1681) 161 Of all the .sorts of Codware, tlicro is 
none so fruitful . . as . . the F'ruiicli or Kidricy-hcan. , 

2 . = Cod j/lI 4. 

c 1460 J. Russell in Babees Bk. 135 Put not yuuru Imndes 
in youre hosun yourc codwarc fur to ulawe. 

Co’dware-. Sc. [f. Cod sb.^ Wahe sb.] 
A pillow-case. {Sc. anil north, dial.) 

7 1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc, Siotl, I, xsx 'J’lirc elnu iiiid a 
half of sinal braidc claytli to be lixI wayrls to the King. 
1330 lm>. in Nttgce Derelkt.e (i88o) x. i) Item vj cmltls 
w^iiij codwaris. 1362 ffi/ls 4- l/iv, .V. (18331 2of> iiij"' 

coddwiiyeres & four towells. 1676 t7(r/.f7(iH A’irk.Var, Rtc. 
in Old Ch. Life Scotl. (1885) X39 Two napkins and linen to 
be a codware lo keep them In. 

t Cod-worm. [f. Cod 4 Woior.] A 
caddis-worm ; -■ Cod-Bait. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing 25 Take the grete redde 
worme and thecodworme togyUer. 1633 WaUion .'t/iiiier 
gx The May flic, which is bred of the Cod-worm or Cndtlis. 
Coe, .sb.T- local Mining. Also Sc, cow. [Tlic 
Sc. form is more etymological, cormsp. to J)u. 
kouw, MDu. and MLG. cowive, cije, Ger, htutc, 
MIKI. hoicioe, howe, in same .sense, also * cage ’ 
WGer. type a. L. cavea hollow, stall, cage, 

coop, etc., f. cavils hollow. A])]), introduced from 
Low German as a mining term. 

The same L. original gave Cavii , and (ihnmgli KuinaiuL) 
Cage ; also the last syllable of I)i t ov, I >u. kooi, rage.] 

A little hut built over a mine-shaft, as a protec- 
tion to the shaft, or as a repository for ore, tools, 
etc. Hence coe-shaft, coe-slead (f .slid). 

1633 Manlove Lead Mines 1x7 Such as he cavers, or do 
rob men’s coes. Ibid. 259 Water-holes, Wind-holes, Veyns, 
Coe-shafts and Woughs. Ibid. 273 Fleaks, Knockings, 
Coestid, Trunks and Spark.s of oar. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Diet. Ij b, Fleaks [are] those very useful things that the 
miner uses to make for Shelter when he has as yet nu Coe 
to hold off the Wind and Rain from his Shaft. x8t3 
Farly Agric. 4 Min. Derbyshire I. 360 Coes, or small 
buildings, .for stowing the ore, tiKils, etc. 18x3 79 J.vmif.. 
•SON, Cew, a rude sited erected over the mouth iif a cual-pit. 
Dumfr. 1890 Correspondent says ; ‘The word is still in 
use among Derbyshire lead-miners ’. 

II The following absurd ‘ explanation ’ of Phillips 
h.as been uncritically repeated in the liiclionaricN. 

1678 P111U.1PS Uipp\ Coe, a woid used among Miners, 
and signifying the little recess which they make for them- 
selves under ground still as they work lower and lower. 
1708-13 Ki.Hbhv. So 13.MLLy, Ash, and recent compilers. 
Coe, cbf' local. Also caw. [.\ worn-down form 
of Cothe, coath, ME. coihe, OE. co6u, eoSe disease, 
sickness (of cattle, etc.).] A di.sease in sheep, the 
rot. Also in Comb., as coe-grass (see quot. xS8S>. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon I181 p 218 To communicate 
the caw or rot in she«p._ 1879 Chard 4 Ilminsier News 25 
Jan., There were twro kinds of coe; one described as fluke 
coe or liver rot : the other ns w’ct coe, or dropsy. x888 
Elwoktiiy W, Somerset IVord-bk., Coe-grass, said to lie 
the cause of the coe in sheep and cattle — ftituus bufimius, 
Coe, »• local. Also caw. [f. pruc. sb, : sec 
Cothe z».] irans. To give (sheep) the coe or rot. 
Hence Coed {coad, catM, ccaved ,ppl, a., diseased. 
.*74® Exmoor ScoMingi E. D. S.t 40, A wud ha’ had a coad, 
riggeltina, parbeaking, piping Body in tha ! Gloss., Coad, 
or Caud, unhealthy, consumptive, or cored like a rotten 
sbeeq. 1879 Chard Ilmituier Nemt 25 Jan., How long 
Will It take to coe a sheep? .. one night, Blatkw, 
Mag. Nov. 636/2 (^wed mutton. x888 Elworthy W. 
Somerset Werd-bk., 'Wet pastures are said to coe the 
sheep. 
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CCELOMATOUS. 


Coe, variant of Co, Ol>s. jackdaw. 

+ Coeate, ». 06 s. rare~\ [irreg. f. L. coeo, 
to go together, copulate + -ate.] To copulate. 

1576 Baker ymacll 0/ Health 64 At the fourth daye. . to 
coeate worketh a marueylous matter in Conception. 

Ccecal, cceciform, coecum ; see CiEOAL, etc. 

+ Co-e*dify, V. Obs. [see Co- i.] tram. To 
build together. (Cf. Ephes. ii. 22.) 

*579 J- Knewstub Cmfntatirni 70 a, Ministers of the holie 
word, which, .were, .coedifled with God. 

Co-editor, -ship : see Co- 2 b. 

Co-edixca'tioii. [Co- 3a: of U. S. origin.] 
Education of the two sexes together in school or 
college. 

1874 E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 123 In these pages, co- 
education of the sexes is used in its common acceptation of 
identical co-education. 1874 S. W. Higginson ibid. 37 Any 
physiologist opposed to co-education. 

Hence Co-educa'tlonaJ. a. 

iWi WilliMnSj^t (Fa.) Sim ^ Banner V\\\. No. 3. 1 
It is a co-educatlonal school. 

Go-ejBTe'Ct. [Co- 3 a,] A joint or concomitant 
clTect. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1832] I. 34 Discernment is not 
the cause but concomitant of action, or co-cfTectofthesame 
cause, 1778 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 490 We shall be em- 
barnssed by the degrees of these co-eflects. 

Coeffeiffe, coeffeoffe, obs. ff. Co-feoiitee, 

fCo-B'&Ctbcy.rare—K [Co- 3 a.] Joint effi- 


cacy. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eji. iv. xiii. 228 The cITicacie 
of these Stars, or cocfllcacic particular in medications 

f Co-effi'ciency. rare-K [f.Co-3a; cf.next.] 
Joint efficiency, cooperation ; ‘ the state of acting 
together to some single end’ (J.). 

1663 (tlanvill ScCj^s. Sci. xiv. 8i The managing, .of this 
work by the Spirits co-eHiciency reg^uires that they be kept 
together without distraction or dissipation. 

Coefficient (k^uiufi-Jent), a. and sb. [f. Co- 2 
+ EmoiBNT. Cf. F. coefficient sb. In senses A 
and H I often written with hyphen,] 

A. adj. Cooperating to produce a result. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans, 1 . 31 Without other Coefficient cause. 
B. sb, 1. A coefficient cause ; a joint agent or 


factor in prodxvcing an effect or result. 

1708-15 in Kersey. 1721 Haii.ey Coefficient^ that which 
causes, makes or brings to pass together with another. 
*755 joiiNKON, Coiffich'ui, Thsit which unites its action 
with the notion of another. 1838 De Qoincey C. LambV/Vs. 
IX. in .Some marked oripiiiality of character in the writer 
hccomcs a co-ofTicicnt with what he says to a common 
result. 1865 Onoi'E yVni'c II. xxiii. 176 Socrates will not 
allow such agencies to be called Causes : he says that they 
are only co-eflicients. 

2 . Alat/u a. .tllsebra. A number or quantity 
placed (usually) before and multiplying another 
quantity known or unknown. 

[According to Hutton, Viela, wlio died in 1603, and wrote 
in Latin, introduced coefficieta in this sense.] 

Thus in 4.c^*-t-an.Y, 4 is the coeflicient of .r*,_ 2 of «.v, and 
M of X, Coefficients are sometimes distirmiiishcd as 
numerical (i.e. represented by arithmetical figures) and 
literal li. c. represented by algebraical letters). 

1708-15 in Kersey. 1721 in Qailky. _ 1734 Berkeley 
Analyst § g Kules for obtaining the fluxions of all other 
products and powers ; be the coeflicients or the indexes what 
they will. 177s De Lolmb Eng . Const. Introd., The mathe- 
matician, .begins by freeing his equation from co-efficients. 
1875 Todiiunter 1. 4. 1879 S. I-IiciiLEY in Cassell s 

Techn, Educ, IV. 292/2, I have detected an error in one of 
the numerical coefficients of the formula. 

b. Physics, A multiplier that measures some 
property of a particular substance, for which it is 
constant, while differing for different substances. 

e. g. Coefficient of friction, expansion, torsion, etc. 

1829 Nat. Philos., Optics ii. 4 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The 
number a’336 which regulates the refraction of water, is 
called its index, or exponent, or co-efficient of refraction. 
1871 B. Stewart Heat g 33 The co-efficient of expansion of 
a sub.slaucc is the expansion for one degree of temperature 
of that quantity of the substance whose length or volume 
was unity at a certain standard temperature. 1879 G. 
Prescott Sp, Telephone 123 Magnetization . . produces a 
diminution m the coefficient of elasticity in iron wire. 1879 
Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 300 The relative wlocity 
of separation after the impact . . to which we give the name 
Coefficient of Restitution .. In. most modern treatises this 
is called a ‘coefficient of elasticity', which is clearly a 


mistake. , 

c. Differential coefficient \ the quantity which 
measures tlie rale ox cliange of a function of any 
variable with respect to that variable. 

1708-15 Kerbuy, Coefficient of any generating Tmn(m 
Geometrical FlucUons) is the Quantity which arises by 
dividing that Term by the generated Quantity. *855 

LACE in Eneycl, Brit. (ed. 8) IX. 688/2 The expression 


is called the first differential co-efficient ot the functim it, 
or the differential co-efficient of the first order. *875 Ton- 
iiUNTER Diff. Calc, xxvii. 392. 

Coefficiently, adv. [f. prea + -lt.] In a 
coefficient manner ; by cooperation. 

2818 in Todd ; 1828 in Webster ; and in subseq. Diets. 


Co-effluent, etc. : see Co-. 

Coehom, cohom (kJa'hfm). Mti. [f. the 
name of Coeliorn (k/x'horn, i.e. cow-horn), the 
Dutch military engineer.] A small mortar for 


throwing grenades, introduced by Baron Coehoin. 
In full, coehont mortar. 

vgs^Eond. Coz. No. 4T04/2 The 30 Coehorn Mortars., 
dia much damage. 171a E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 144 Hurt 
with one of our Grenado-Shels, which broke in the Bark, 
when fir’d _out of the Cohome. *748 Smollett Eod, 
Rand, xxxii. The battery, .strengthened by two mortars 
and twenty-four cohorns. 2806 A. Duncan Nelson 48 The 
Mahonesa, of 34 guns, besides cohorns and swivels. 1853 
Stocqueler .^i/. Encycl. s.v.,Four inches two-fifths is the 
calibre of the British coehorn. 
b. attrib. 

*7^ in Naval Chron. (1799) 5 He . . threw some cohorn 

shells. 1765 R. Jones Firevtor^ iv. 107 For a coehorn 
balloon, let the diameter of the fuze hole be seven-eighths 
of an inch. 1790 Beatson Nav. ^ Mil. Mem. I, 383 
The sliip had been three times set on fire by the cohorn 
shells. 

Coelacautll. (sr-laksenji), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Ccelacanthus, name of the typical genus, 
f. Gr. MoiX-or hollow + duavO-a spine.] 

A. adj. Having a hollow spine ; said of an ex- 
tinct family of fishes. B. sb. A fish of the genus 
Ccelacanthus or the family Codacanthidm. 

Hence CcBlaca-ntMd, a member of the above 
family. Cffilacamtliine a. [cf. Ccelacanthini, 
Huxley’s name for the family], pertaining to the 
Coelacanths. Coelaoa'nldtold, CoBlaoa'nthouB a,, 
like, or of the nature of, the Coelacanths. 

18^ in Webster, CeelacMithiads,). 

Coelar (sf'lai), a. rare. (Properly cselar.) 
[f. L. emhtm, formerly spelt ceel-tim, sky -ab : cf. 
jtf/an] Belonging to the sky. 

*855 Bailey Mystic 23 The fused orb. .rolls As theretofore 
upon its coelar path. 

Co-elder, -elevate, .elougated, etc. : see Co-. 

CcBlebacy, erron. form of Celibacy. 

Co-ele'ction. [Co- 3. Cf. late L. coelectus 
‘elected together’ (i Pet. v. 13).] Joint election. 

x6ix Speed AiVig folm ix. vilL § 32 (R.)The bishops sent 
. . their procurators also, to plead their right of coclection. 

So Co-eleot a,, jointly elected. Co-ele‘otor, 
joint or fellow-elector. 

1643 Prynnc Son). Power Pari, App. 206 We appeared at 
the place and time presa'ibed, together with our Coelectors 
.suffiriencly summoned. 1836 G. S. Faber Election (1842) 
315 The co-elect Church which is in Babylon saluteth 
you. 

CoelelmmtlL (sx~-lelminj)). Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Coilehnintha, f. Gr. /coxX-os hollow + i\/uvs, 
kKpxvb- intestinal worm.] One of the Ccclel/nintha, 
the name given by Owen to a division of the En- 
tozoa having a distinct alimentary canal suspended 
in a body-cavity j a cavitary. 

Hence Gaelelminthic (sxlelmi’njiik), a., belong- 
ing to the Ccelelmintha. 

1836-9 Owen in Todd Cycl, Anat, II. 134/z The essential 
character of the coelelminuiic structure. 1843 — Invertebr, 
A n, V, The Ccclelminthic class of Entozoa. 

II CoBleuterata (sflentgr^i'ta), sb. pi. Zool. 
Also coelentera. [mod.L., f, Gr. ndiK-os hollow + 
ivTtp-ov intestine 4 - -dta, pi. neut, of -dhis, -ate.] 

1 . One of the primary groups into which Leuckart, 
followed by others, divided Uie Animal Kingdom. 
As constituted by him, the gioup contains animals 
possessing a digestive cavity with which a pe- 
lipheral system of canals frequently communicates, 
with prehensile organs disposed in a circle round 
the month, and all, or neaily all, provided with 
thread-cells or nematocysts : divided into Cteno- 
phora, Actinozoa (corals, sea-anemones) and Hy- 
drosoa. 

1872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, 1 . 1. ii. 6 Where there 
is extremely little power of generating motion, a.s among. . 
the inferior Coelenterata, there is no nervous system. 1878 
Bell Gegenbauer's Comp, Anat, 79 They call to mind the 
stinging cells of the Coelenterata. 

2 , In later classifications the lower of the two 
subdivisions of the Metazoa, distinguished from the 
Coelomata by having an. intestinal canal but no 
body-cavity or coelome. In addition to the pre- 
ceding, the Pmdfera or Sponges are placed in it. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Animal Life jj.2. 

Goalenterate (sHemter^t), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec.] A. ^j. Belonging to the Ccclenterata. 
B. sb. A member of the Calenterata. 

187a H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. I. v. iii. 522 Among the 
higher coelenterate creatures. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 713 A development never attained in any Cce- 
lenterate. 

Gceleuteric (silentcrik), a, [f. as prec. h- -10.] 
Belonging to the digestive cavity and system of 
the Ccelenterata. 

187s tr. Schmidt’s Desc, Darw. 31 The so-called Coelen- 
teric apparatus. 

Coolest, coelestial, ccBlestine, etc. : see Cel-. 

GoeliaG (sJ'lirek), a, (and sb.) Also 7-8 -ack, 
cel-, [ad. L. cosliac-tis, a. Gr. Koihiaubs belonging 
to the belly ; also, suffering in the bowels, f. 
KoiXia belly, bowels (f. /foeXos hollow). Cf. F. 
ccelictque (in Cotgr. celiac, celiaque)^ 


A. adj. Of or belonging to the belly, or cavity 
of the abdomen. 

Coeliac artery or axis, a thick short branch ipuing from 
the aorta just below the diaphragm, and giving off the 
coronary, hepatic, and splenic arteries, t Cceliac passion 
or Jinx a kmd of chronic flux of the intestines. Cceliac 
plexns, that process of the solar plexus which surrounds the 
cceliac axis. Cceliac canal, in crinoids, a canal which runs 
into the arms from the coeloma or body-cavity. 

x662 J. Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. 222 In the Cce- 
liack or belly passion, the Pylorus is never shut. x68i tr. 
WilliJ Rem, Med. Whs. Vocab., Celiac vessels. Vessels 
belonging to the belly. 27x3 Cheselden Anat. (1726) 104 
Immediately below the diaphragm arises the cceliac artery 
from the aorta. 1836 Todd Cycl. A not, 1 . 194/1 The coeliac 
artery, called, also, coeliac axis, is one of the largest and 
shortest of the vessels given off by the abdominal aorta. 
X836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xv. X97 It attacks 
. . the cceliac plexus of the abdominal nerves. 1877 Hux- 
ley Anat. Inv, An. ix. 586 The subtentacular and cceliac 
canals communicate with channels in the perivisceral tissue, 
t B. sb. = Coeliac passion. 

s 66 s Lovell Hist, Anim. ^ Min. 76 The spleen [of a hc- 
goat] rested helpeth the cccliack. 

t Gosli'acal, a. Obs. [f. as prec, + -al.] = prec. 

x6i5 Crooke Body of Man 99 The branches of the Gate 
Vein and the Coeliacall Arterie. 1634 T. Johnson tr. 
Parefs Wks. 115 Other branches of the coeliacall arteries. 
1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s. v. Flux, The Coeliacal is a 
Flux of the Belly, wherein die Substances are evacuated 
when but half digested. 

Coelibate : see Celibate. 

Goeli'Colist. Ch. Hist. [f. L. cseKcola heaven- 
worshipper (f. emhtm (formerly written ccelum) sky, 
heaven + coldre to worship, etc.) -h ist.] One of a 
sect of the fourth and fifth centuries who were 
reputed to worship the heavens. 

x8s6 J. H. Newman Callista 170 A Magiaii never can 
become a Greek, or a Greek a Coelicolist. 

't” Co0li*genous, a. Obs.—° [f, L. cgeligen-tis, 
formerly spelt cedigen-ns (f. cml-um sky, heaven 
+ -genus -bom) + -ous.J Heaven-bom. 

1730-6 in Bailey. 1775 111 Ash. 

GoeliO' (sf’lia), before a vowel cceli-, combining 
fonn of Gr. uoiXia belly. 

*849-52 Todd Cyt/. Anat. Vy. X107/2 The nucleated bands 
of the sympathetic, containing one or two ccelio-spinal 
tubules, 

Goalo-^ (st’lo), before a vowel coel-, combining 
form of Gr. /coiXos hollow, in various scientific 
terms, as Coe’lodout, a. [Gr. ^Soiir, uSovr- tootb], 
hollow-toothed (epithet of certain lizard-like 
reptiles as distinguished from the pleodont or 
solid -toothed). Ooalorrhi'Kons, a, [Gr. 

root], having hollow roots. CcBlori’hy'n.oouB, a, 
[Gr. hollow-beaked {Syd, Soc. Lex,), 

+ Coelo'Btomy [ad. Gr. Koi\o<TTO/*ia, {. arb/m 
mouth], hollowness of voice (cf. Cblostomy). 
Also CCBLACANTH, CCKLOSPEBM, etc, 

1678 Phillips (App,), Coclostomie, a speaking with a 
hollow_ voice. 1727 Art of speaking in Fublick 64 (JcA.,) 
Thereisanothervice of speaking, .which the Grzeciaiishave 
called coelostomy; it consists in mumbling, when a man 
does not open his mouth wide enough for his words. 

GobIo-^, profierly cgbIo-, combining form of 
L. cmlum, long spelt codum sky, heavens, as in 
CoBlo'metex ^ee -meteb], see quot. Coelo- 
navigfa'tion, a term proposed for navigation by 
observation of the heavens (opp. \.o geo-ncevigaiion). 

X883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 30 Ccelometer for illustrat- 
ing nautical Astronomy. 

CcBloma: see C(elome. 

II GOBlomataCsflJu'mata), Zool. [mod.L., 
pi. neut. of *ccel 5 inahis, f. Gr. KoihufMT- hollow, 
cavity : see Ccelome. (For formation, cf. Gr. aau- 
paros, etc.)] The name given by Ray Lankester 
to the higher of his two subdivisions of Entei ozoa 
[ = Metazoa), including all of these that have a 
ccelome or body-cavity, distinct from the enteric 
or intestinal cavity (the other subdivision being 
that of the C(Eleetebata>. It comprises all the 
more highly developed animals, including Vermes. 

1877 E. Ray Lankester in Q. Jml. Micros. Sc. XVII, 
441. X883 — va. Encycl. Brit, XVI. 623/1 The Coelomata, 
one of the two great grades . . into which the higher ani- 
mals, or Enterozoa as distinguished from the Protozoa, are 
divided. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Life 333 The 
Coelomata include the phyla Chordata, Mollusca, Arthro- 
poda, Echinodermata, together with Vermes. 

Goelomate (sJlffu'mft), a. Sc sb. [f. prec. -f -ate.] 
A. adj. Having a ccelome or body-cavity dis- 
tinct from the intestinal cavity ; belonging to the 
Coelomata. B, sb. A coelomate animal. 

1883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI, 633/1 The 
Mollusca agree in being Coelomate with the phyla Verte- 
brata, Plat;^elmia, etc. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Life I'Ll It is not likely that Coelomate forms are derived 
from Coelenterate. 

Gcaloxnatic (sfliimse'tik), a. [f. Gr, noiXupar-. 
sLem of tcolXoipa (see Ccelome) -1- -10.] Pertaining 
to a coelome ; = Ccelomig. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaucr's Anat, 216 The two ccelomatic 
tubes nipped off from the enteron gradually increase in size. 

Goelomatous (srlau-matss), a. [f. as prec. -t 
-OOS.] = CcELOMATE a. 



CCEIiOME, 

CosloSUGf COalom (sfl^um, -pm). Zool. Also 
in Lat. form coelo'ma. [ad. Gr, Koikapa a hollow, 
cavity, f. kmKos hollow.] The body-cavity of 
a coelomate animal. 

1878 Bell Gegeubauer^s Attat, 135 The cirri . . enclose 
a continuation of the coelom, so that the perienteric fluid 
can enter into them. iSra tr. HaecJicVs £iu)L Meui I. 
ix. 260 We will in future call this cavity the cceloma. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 333 A cavity or a system 
of cavities or channels, known as the coelome. 

CcBlomic (sflp’mik}, a. [f. Coblomb + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a coelome. 

x88i A. M. Marshall in yrnl. Miervse. Sc. Jan. 73^ The 
separation of the layers of the mesohlast so as to give rise to 
accelomic cavity. 1885 Athenxntn ii Apr. 474/2 The shell 
glands of the phyllopods. .have no coelomic openings. 

CcBlosperm (srdtfispaim). £ot. [f. Gr. Koiko-s 
hollow + atrkppa seed.] 

1. The seed of some umbelliferous plants, which 
is curved longitudinally so as to be concave on 
the inner surface. 

2 . An umbelliferous plant having such a seed. 

1864 Webster cites Henslow. 

CoeloSpermOTlS (s/lt7,sp9’am9s\ a. Bot. [f. 

prec. 1--0US.] Hollow-seeded ; having the seed, or 
seed-lilce fruit, hemispherical, and excavated on 
the flat side, as in coriander. Treas. Bot. 1866. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, v, 146 The seeds being in some 
cases coelospermous in the central flowers. 

Co -emanation, -embed, -embody : see Co-. 
Coement, ccemetery, obs. ff. Cb-. 
t Coe'minency. Obs. [see Co- 3 a.] Equal 
eminence, 

itex R. Johnson Way to Glory 39 The glory of Christ is 
illustrioas.^.in his eminency of Heaven, inhisprehemlnency 
of Angels, in coeminency with his Father, 

Co-emperor, -employ : see Co-. 
Coemption, (h^ie'mij'an). [ad. L. coemptidn-oii 
the action of purchasing together, buying up.] 

1. The buymg tip of the whole supply of any 
commodity in the market. 

The first quotation appears to show that Chaucer under- 
stood Boethius's coemptia as meaning ‘joint purchase’. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. i. iy. 15 Coempeioun hat is to scyn 
comune achat or hying to-gidere hat were establissed vpon 
people by swiche a manere imposicioun as who so houjte a 
busshel corn he moste 3eue J»e Kyng Jje fWte part. Texitts. 
Whan it was in he .soure hungry tyme jiere was establissed 
or cried greuous and inplitable coempeioun hat. .schulde. . 
endamann at h^ prouince ofcompaigne. 16x3 Bacon £ss, 
Ric/ies (Arb.) 230 Monopolies, and Coemption of Wares for 
Resale^ where they are not lestrained, are great Meanes 
to enneh. 1693 Ld. Preston Boeih. i. 18 The whole 
Province of Campania had like to have been ruin'd by an 
Imposition upon the People, which pass’d under the Name 
of a Coemption. 

2 . Roman Law, A form of civil marriage con- 
sisting in a mutual ficlilious sale of the two parties. 
The same form of fictitious sale was also employed 
by women in certain ‘fiduciary’ transactions. 

1877 R. Dixon Tyio Testaments 551 Coemption, the man 
asking the woman if she wouldbe willing to be the mother 
of the Family, and she answering she is willing ; and the 
Woman asking the Man., and he answering he is willing. 
x688 R. Holme Artnoteryiu. 226/2. , 1864 Maine Latu 
V. (1876) IS4 The higher form of civil marriage, which was 
called Coemption. 1880 Muibuead tr. Instit, Gains 1. 
§113 a. Fiduciary coemption was also had recourse to ofold 
to enable a woman to make a will. 

Hence Goeniptloual, a. [L. coemptiondl-is), re- 
lating to coemption. Coexnptlona'tor [L.], one 
who enters into a coemption, Coe'mptive n., of 
the nature of coemption. 

*636 Blount Clossosr., Coemptional, which is often in 
buying, or a buying together. 1873 Poste Gains j. comm, 
(ed. 2) 107 Bondage was the result of mancipation by a 
parent or coemptionator, fbiii. 1. § 123 Ifit is asked in 
what respect comptive conveyance diffeis from mancipa- 
tion, the answer is thi^ that coemption does not reduce to 
a servile condition. 1880 Muiriiead tr. /wtit. Gains 1. Jj 118 
She.. stands to her coemptionator in the position of a 
daughter who is married to him. 

Co-enaot, -enactoi' : see Co-. 

Ccsna'CUloUB, a. [f. L. cendcul-wn (erroneously 
spelt can^ dining- or supping-room + -ous.] That 
eats suppers ; snpper-loving. 

18x3 L, Hunt Bacchtts in Tuscany .(79 People grossly 
coenaculous. 

II Coenanthium Csma5-n]ji^m)..S(?^. Ohs. [mod. 
L. (proposed by Nees von Esenbeck), f. Gr. itoiv-o's 
common + av 0 -os flower.] A name applied to a 
dilated floral axis destitute of calycine integu- 
ments, bearing flowers on its upper surface, as in 
Dorstenia and Ficus. 

1837 Henfrey Elew. Bot, § 136 Coenanthium of the Fig ; 
the flowers inside the excavated fleshy leceptacle. 

II Coansesthe'sia. = next. [cf. ANiB-sTHissiA.] 

1883 F.W. Myers in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 240 His coene.s- 
thesia or the sum of the obscure sensations of his whole 
physical structure. 

II C(BU8BSthesis (sJnesJ^f'sis). Psychol. Also 
ocBuestlieais, cen-. [f. Gr. uoiv-os common 4- 
cita- 6 T](fts sensation, perception. Cf, F, eSmsthhie^ 
The general sense or feeling of existence arising 
from the sum of bodily impressions, as distinct 
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from the definite sensations of the special senses ; 
the vital sense. 

183 ySiB W. Hamilton Meiaplt. (1877) II. xxvii._iS7 

The Vital sense receiving from various authors various 
synonyms, as coenaesthesis, common feeling, vital feeling, 
etc. 1881 J. Sully Illnsmts 197 That mass of organic 
feelings which constitutes what is known as coenssthesis, 
or vital sense. 1882 tr, Ribot's Dis. Memory ii. zo8 The 
undefined consciousness, the product of all the vital pro- 
cesses, constituting bodily perception . .which is expressed in 
one word— the coenesthesis. 

Co-enamour, -endear ; see Co-. 

Coenation., var. of Cbkation, Ohs. 
Co-endu've, V. [Co- i.] i»ir. To endure 
together or along with. Hence Co-endu‘riug 
p^. a., lasting together laith, of equal duration. 

180X Month. Mag. XII. 376 To religion and to learning a 
service has been tendered cq-«nduring with their influence. 
1864 PusEY Lect. Daniel viiL 480^ Hts empiie is to be co- 
extensive with the world, coenduring with time, 

Oosuenchyili (sme'qlcim). Zool. Also -yme, 
and in L. form ccene'iicliyzna, [f. Gr. koiv- 6 s 
common -h infusion.] a. The calcareous 

frame-work by which a number of corallites aie 
united into one corallum. 1 ). The common or 
soH flesh (coenosarc) of a compound Anthozoan. 

1873 Huxley .rixnA Inv. _An. [tin) 155 {Corallina.\ Pi. 
substance formed by the calcification of the cocnosai c which 
is termed cmnenchyma. 1884 Sedgwick tr. Clans' Elem, 
Text-bk. Zool. 227 As a rule the individuals are imbedded 
in a common body mass the ctenenchym, and their gastric 
cavities communicate mote or less directly, .so that the juices 
acquired, .penetrate into the collected stock. 

Co-enflame, -engage, -enjoy: see Co-. 
Cgbuo- (st'no'i, before a vowel coen-, combining 
form of Gr. koiv6s common, as in Coeno'gamy 
[Gr. -yapia, yafios marriage], community of hus- 
bands or wives. 0<BD.o‘poaouB a. [Gr. voS- fool], 
equal-fooled or -limbed (^Sytl. Soc. Lex,), Ccb'ho- 
type, a common type (of an organism) ; cf. are/tc- 
tjpe ; thence CoBnotypic a. Also the following. 
CoBno‘'biaro]L. [ad. late Gr. teoivo^idpx~v^, 
i. KoivoPi-ov CcENOBiuM + ■apx’?s ruler.] The 
head of a coenobium or convent. 

17x1 in Bmlizy : 177S in Asii. 

Cosnobite, cenoljite (sf-nabait, scnobaii). 
[ad. late L. ccembtta, f. cccnolium see below. 
Cf. F. dnohite, (In this word, and its cognates, 
English usage prefers ca- to ce-.)'] A member of 
a religious order living in a community ; opposed 
to an anchoret, who lives in solitude. 

<11638 Mlde Whs. «i. 688 Canobites which live in 
society. 1776-88 Gibbon Decl, ^ R. xxxvii.jR. The monks 
were divided into two classes : the coenobites . . and tile an- 
achorels. 1841 Elfuinstone /fist. India 1 . 109 The jjiro- 
gress from single monks to cenobites. 1856 Stanley Stnai 
4- Pal. i. i. 50 The anchorites and coenobites were drawn 
by the sight of these wild mountains. 

attrib. 1819 Q. Rev. XXII. 63 The coenobite, it was 
argued, was preferable to the solitary life. 1876 M. Davies 
Unorih. Land. 136 ITie coenobite brethren. 

CoeiLoliitic, cen- (sfnobrtik, sen-), a. [f. prcc. 
-1- -10 ; cf. F. ednabitique^ Pertaining to a ca;no- 
bile ; relating to, or of the nature of, a monastic 
community. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt , Exemf. Pref. F 35 In the Cicnp- 
biticke life of the first Christians . . they had all things in 
common. 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem, 31 May, The old 
cnenobitic establishments of England. 1875 Studus Const. 
I/ist. I. via. 231 Churches which had lost much of the 
cenobiltc character. 

Cceuobi'tica. 1 , cen-, «. [f. as prec.-h-AL.] 
Of a coenobitic cbaracler. 

1636 James in Iter Lane. (1845) Introd. 61 After they 
became cenobicical. 18x6 Scott Aniiq. v. On Tuesday. . I 
hold a ccnnohicical symposton at Monkbarns. x868 M. 
Patitson Academ, Org. 5 s. 154 The founder had before 
him the coenobiticol estahlishmentb of the West. 

Hence Goeno'bitically adv. 

1833 Turner Dom. Archil, III. vi. 194 The inhabitants 
did not live coenohitically, 

Ccenolbitisiu, cen- (sf 'nuboiti z’m, sen-) [f. 
CoswoBiTB -b -ISM.] Tbe ijractice or system of 
coenobites. 

188x73 ScHATF Relig. Eftcycl. I. 221/2 In the form of 
cenobitism it was entirely unknown. 1889 Spectator ad 
Oct., The essence of the rule is a solitary life, Sroken only 
on great occasions by a concession to ciunobitism. 

II CosnobiTim, cen- (smun'bizlm). PI. cceno- 
bia Pate L. canohiusn, a, Gr. Koivh^iov life in 
community, (in cccl. writers) convent, neut. of 
Kotvo^ias living in community, f, kowos common + 
fi'ios life, way of living,] 

1 , 5 =C(EN 0 BY. 

18x7 Kirby & Sr. A’lifo/wf. {iSsSjH.xvi. 23 The regiment 
leaves its quarters, or. .monks their Ccenobium, xSS) Sat. 
Rev. X. 360/2 Mr. Price, who has quitted the ccenobium. 

2. Bot. a. The multilocnlar fruit of Lahiatte and 
Boragifiacese, b. A structure formed by the union 
of a number of cells, constituting a stage in the life- 
history of certain Algse. 

x^ Treas. Bot,, Cenobinm, such fruits as those of 
labiates, borageworts, etc,, which consist of several distinct 
lobes, not terminated by a style or stigma. x88a Vines 
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Sachs's Bot. 232 A number of cells unite to form the so- 
called Ccenobium. 

3 . Zool. A cluster of many unicellular animals, 
7. e. of ' colonial ’ Protozoa in which the individuals 
remain in organic connexion. 

1888 Athenxum 29 Dec. 886/2 It was shown that its zoo- 
spores may sometimes escape as cuenobia, Ijke a degenerate 
Volvocinean which has exchanged the motile for the fixed 
condition. 

CoBUOblast (sPnOiblasl). Zool, [f. Gr. koivos 
common + fikaarus germ, after Gcr. cocnoblastem, 
Marshall.] The name given by \V. Marshall of 
Leipzig, to the embryonic tissue, supposed by him 
to give origin eventually to the endoderm and 
mesoderm in the Sponges. 

1883 Zool. Rcc. for 1882, 8 Llhslr. Marshalls pajper) 
The contents (called ' coeiioblast ’) of the segmentation. 
cavity. 

Hence Coenobla'stic a. 

1883 Proc. Boston Sac, tVat. I/ist, XX III. 85 Filled up 
solidly liy n ' coenoblastic ’ membiane. 

Coenoby, cenoby (sriwbi, sen-), [ad. late L. 
ca-nobium', see above.] A conventual cslablish- 
ment. 

<1x473 tr. T. h Fempts's Imit.i. iii, |>crc wqlde not lie. .so 
muche dissolucion in cenobies and niunasterics. 16x0 IIoi.. 
LAND Camden's Brit, i. 603 Great Cmnobics weie liuilt for 
them, so called of their communion of life. 1646 Buck 
Rich. Ill, 68 (R.) Stones brought from that demolished 
cenoby, x88a-3 Sciiaff Encycl. Relig. Knnul. I. 241 lie 
.. established twelve such cenobies in the neigbliourhood. 

II Coenoeciiuu (s/nf-jlllm). Zool. [»io( 1 .i<. f, 
Gr. Koiv-os common t- oticos house,] The counnoti 
dermal system of a colony of Polyzoa; a poly- 
paiy. 

1872 Niciiiii.son Pa/xont. 192 The only elcmeiit of the 
1‘olyxoii with whicli the palmontoUigist is (unuernetl is the 
external investment of the colony-, the 'cicnieciiim' or 
‘ poly/oariiim ’. xSSxViNfs in Future No. 6«o. 463 Gi»‘- 
iiieciuin. .Applicable alike to the ‘ Frond 'j or * I’oly/oary’, 
of Fcnestelu, Pnlypora, Pliyllopora, or S'ynocindia : or to 
the associated Zo'ucia and tlieir connecting ‘interstitial 
tubuli ', of Cerioporn, Hyphasinapora, and Archuioiwra, 
Hence Coanoe’oial a., Ooanoe'olo a., of or peitttiu- 
ing to a cceiKcciuiu. 

i88x A’irf/inf XXIV. 93 The close similarity of the Silii- 
lian with the later forms, in the habit of cicniULic growth. 

Cosixosarc (srnosatk). Zool. [f. Gr. naivb-s 
common -f aip^, aapn- lle.sh.] Tlic common living 
basis or ' flesh ' by which the several individiials 
forming a compound zoophyte, or polypidom, are 
tinited together, 

1849 Murchison Silttria App. 330 Chitinous investment, 
surrounding the oenosarc and polype. x888 KuLUksTuN & 
JaciOjON Anim. Li/ea^s The hydrosome consists of a num. 
her of hj’dranths or nutritive rooids collectively forming tlic 
tropbusome, and connected to one another by a branching 
coenosarc. 

Coenosa'rcal, a- Zoo/, [f. prec. + -vi,.] C)f 
or pertaining to the coenosarc, a.s in canosarcal 
canal, tube, etc. 

1879-88 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 346 Tlie pro- 
ducts of digc.stiun . . are conveyed ali mg tlie uieiii isai c.il tulie, 
through branches, stems and roots, in brief, through the 
whole hydrophyton. 

Coenosa rcons, a. Zool. [f, as prcc + -du-s.] 
Characterized by having a coenosarc ; of the nature 
of a cmnosarc. 

f Ctjeno'se, a. Obs,-° [ad. I,, caws- us (er- 
roneously ctrn-) filthy, f. civnurn mud, filth.] 
‘Filthy, muddy’ (Bailey 1731 Vtil. II). So 'I'Oo#- 
ao-sity, [L.fitvioj/to], ‘filthiness’ (Bailey lyn). 
Coeao'steaJ, a. [f, next -i- - al.] Of or per- 
taining to a camo&teum. 

II CcBUOSteiim (sthp'slii'm). Zool. [f. Gr. 
koiv- 6 s common + iariov bone.] The common 
calcareous skeleton of the Ilydrocorallina, a divi- 
sion of the Ilydrozoa, a.s of millepore coral. 

1880 Muselcy Zool. Challenger E.vped. \ii. la^'llie hard 
tissue is here termed cxuoslenm to di.stinguish it from the 
Anthozoan corallum. x888 Rolleston St Jalksom Anim, 
Life 776 Stylasteridac ; Coeno-teum arborescent. 

Coenxire ^sf-niiV;. Zool. [ad, niotl L. Civuiirus 
(more common than the Ping, form), f. Gr. Koiv-bs 
common f ohpi tail, so oalled from the single body 
with many heads.] The ‘ inany-headcd bladder- 
worm ’ ; the hydatid which produces the disease 
called staggers in sheep ; it is the cystic stage or 
larva of Tania ewnurus, one of the taiicworms of 
the dog. 

X847 Cr-uo, r<rH 7 /iv..Hydalideswhich infest the brain of 
sheep, 1876 BenedcH’s Anim, Parasites 9*/ The Coenurns 
of the sheep causes giddiness, and betomes fatal to the 
animal which harbours it. Kol.i.Fsrn.v & JsexsoN 

Anim. Life 326 1 'here are yxs 10400 heads in Coenurus. 

Coepe, ob.4- form of CopB. 

Co-ei|i’SCOpacy. rare, [after I,. co-ej[>iseopaius, 
f. co-episcopus co-bishop.] The position of co- 
bishop, joint bishophood. 

1644 JessoF Angei of Eph. 44 Austin . . yeelded to under- 
take., the burthen of Coeplscopade with Valerius. 
Coequal (koit'kwgli, a. and sA [f. Co- a and 
3 b -J- EftOAii. Cf. L. cotequalis of equal age, com- 
panion in age^ and ¥. edgal^ 
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A. adj. 

L Equal ivith (t to, unto') one another or others ; 
of the same rank, power, importance, value, etc. 
(Usually of persons or their attributes.) 
c 1460 J . Ro.ssei,i, Bk. Nurture 1012 in Bdbees Bk. 186 
Uishoppe Marques & erle coequalle. 1549 Bk. Com, 
Prayer, A than. Creed, The whole three Persons be co- 
etenial together and co-equal. 1547 North tr. Gueuara's 
Dinll 180 a/a We are not coequal vnlo them in vertue. 
*S 9 * SiiAita I Hen. VI, v. i. 33 If once he come to be a 
Cardinall, Hee’l make his cap coequall with the Crowne. 
1699 PoMFRET Poems, On the General Conflagration (R.\ 
Ineflfable, coequal three. 187S Lowell Poet. TVks. (1870) 
4S8 Here were men (co-equal with their fate) Who did 
great things. x88a Farrar Burly Chr. 1. 380 The co-eternal 
and co-equal Son. 

'|‘ 2. Of the same age, coeval. Obs. 

Schol. Disc, agst. Antichr. i. ii. in The highest 
mcnlioner of it is Vincentius Tibaritami.s, co-equall with 
Cyprian, 

3. Of equivalent extent, coextensive with. 
i8<3 G, Johnston Nat. Hist. E, Bord. I, a The district 
is almost coequal with the ancient bishopric of Lindisfarne. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq, I. App, 544 These elements are 
not coequal with the original substance of the nation. 

B. sb. 

1, One who is the equal of another. 

*577 tr. Bullitt^eiis Decades (1592) 680 God callelh the 
shepheard that is smitten, his fellow or coequall. 1657 
W. S. Schism Dispack't 162 A denial of Appeals to Co- 
equals in Authority, a 1864 Lanuor Wks. (1868) II. 56/a 
Conqueror,s of Time, heirs and coequals of Eternity, 
i' 2. One of tlie same age, a coeval. Obs. 

163* Gouge God's Arrouis v. § 17. 429 Those warlike 
sports, .were practiced by Cyrus when he was a youth, and 
by his cocipials and play-fellowes. 
t Coe'qual, v. Obs. [f, the adj.] 

1. iratis. To be or become coequal with (another). 

1599 Na.siie Lenten Stufle (1871) 56 They cannot march 

cheek by jowl with her, or coequal her. 1604-14 S. 
Graiiamk in Farr S, P. yas, /(1848) 26 That ill CoequaLs 
still The greate.sL ill in hell. 

2. To make eqiial with (another). 

1588 T, Harvey Disc. Probleme 1, 8 Rabbi Elias . . lately 
coequalled in a manner with the very prophet Eliah himself. 
160a Warner Alb, Eng. ix. Hi. (loia) 035 Gods Cou'nant 
with the Patriarchs and extending to their Seede, Vs Gen- 
tiles to coequall, is a Primate of our Crccdc. 
Coeq[uality (kunjikwoditi). [f. as prcc. + -itv.] 
The slate or condition of being coequal. 

XS83 SrunnES/lMnf. 102 Familiaritie, or coequal- 

lilie doth euer bring contempt. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
V. (1617) 266 'I'he cooqualitic and coeternilie of the Sonne 
with the Father was denyed. 1773 J. Allcn Serm. St, 
Mary's Os/, 17 His coequality, cooternily and consub- 
stnntialiiy with the Father, xwj Times 6 .Sept, 8 He can- 
not he admitted to any cocquality, social or political. 
Coe'OTializef v, rare. [f. Coequal + -ize.] 
trans. To make coequal. 

1634 Sir T. Herhert Trav. 193 [The Hjndoo widow] is 
forced to be partaker in her Husbands dostinie, till Atvopos 
with a dull Knife coequalizes her warm composure with her 
mates infecting carcase. 

Coeq.tially (kd|Pkw§li), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY iS.] In a coGciual manner or degree. 

1643 Case of Affairs 2 Parties, Orders, or Slates, co- 
equally authorisetl in tlie power of acting with the Head. 
185a Lynch Theo. Trinat viii. 142 Truth and love are co- 
cqually influential. 

Coe'^iialuesSi ran~^. =Cobqualitt. 

i7»-3* in IlAtLEY vol. II. X77S in Asii. 
t Co'eq.tiate, Coeq,na-ted, fpl. a. Obs. [ad. 
I.r, coKquat-ns, pa. pple, of costquSre to make equal 
with another.] Made equal with something else. 
In coequate or coequated attomaly, the true or 
equated anomaly of a planet : sec Anomaly. 

1592 R. D. llypnerot, 50 The coasquated and smootho plaine. 
1624 UssiiER Sermon 59 God is made the comquate object 
of the whole body of IJivinitie. 1676 Halley in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men I. 230 If the angle of comquate ano- 
maly be acute. 1726 tr, Greffor/s Asiron. I. 381 ASL 
the CJoequate Anomaly. IHd, 1 . 390 The coequated Anomaly, 
1769 Encycl. Brit, III, 549/2 s. v. Astronomy, The planet's 
distance from it [the aphelion] . . is called its true or co- 
equated anomaly. 

+ Coe 4 .tia‘tioil. Ohs. rare. [sb. of action f. 
L. coeequHre to make equal with one another : cf. 
Co- 3 a, and Equation.] The action of making 
coequal or of equalizing together. 

1471 Ripley Comp, Alch. iv. in A.shm, (1652) 144 Or of 
Pryijcypyll.s a coequacyon as other tells, a 1691 Boyle 
]Vks. III. 302 (R.) If all the extant parts of a [physical] 
.superficies be so depressed to a levcf with the rest, that 
there is a cosequatlon, if 1 may so speak, made of all the 
superficial parts of a body, 

t Co-e'^tlipag'e. Obs. rare~^. [see Co- 3 a.] 
Mutual equality or correspondence. See Equipage. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 15 How these three should have 
been studiously carryed on in a true Co-equipage, or cor- 
reference one to the other ; so that they might . . mutually 
promote each other to the conclusion of the worke. 

t Co-e'quitatei Obs.’~° [f. Co- i + L. 

equitat- ppl. stem of equitdre to ride on horseback.] 
To ride together. *623 in Cockeram. 

CoepbluUo, variant of Cuib-bouilli. 

Coerce (ko|5‘Js), ». In 5 ? ooheroe, [ad. L. 
coercere to shut in, restrain, confine, f. co- together 
•k-anere to shut up, restrain, keep off, prevent. 
F. had cohercur, -er, coercer in 14 - 1 6 th c., whence 


the example of coheres in 1475 (if this is not a mis- 
print for CoHEBT, the ordinary word at that time).] 

1. trans. To constrain or restrain (a voluntary or 
moral agent) by the application of superior force, 
or by authorily resting on force ,* to constrain to 
compliance or obedience by forcible means ; ' lo 
keep in order by force ’ (J.). Also absol. 

1659 Coercing]. as6&o Butler Ee?u. (1759) I. 78 
When an old Proverb, or an End of Verse Could more, 
than all our Penal Laws, coerce. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 
290 The Punishments . . sufficient to coerce this profligate 
sort of Men. a 1734 North Lives HI, 125 To coerce the 
crowds and keep order. 1858 Frohde Hist, Eng, III. xvi. 
374 When they weie able, coercing the voters with a high 
hand. 1863 Kikclakb Crimea (1877) I. vii, 105 He was 
charged to coeine, and not to persuade. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) V. 401 States of discord, in which . . the subjects 
always obey against their will, and have to be coerced, 
b. (with the action of the agent as object). 

1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 259 Having the advantage of 
numbers, they coerced the entire proceedings. 1866 Rogers 
Agn'c, 4 Prices I. xxviii. 66g Tenants, .able to offer a very 
vigorous and sustained lesLitance to any attempts made to 
coerce their labour. 

e. absol. To use coercive measuresiii government. 
Cf, COBROION 2. 

1833 Palmerston Sp. Irish Coercion 21 Mar., There is the 
difference between us and Metternich or the Pope; we 
coerce a.s they do, but then we redress grievances a.s they do 
not. 1885 Academy 14 Nov, 319/2 ‘Coerce, coerce', was 
dinned into Tliomas Drummond's ears by coercion-reared 
officials, 

2. Const, a. To compel or force to do anything. 

(The first quot. may be a misprint for coherie, used else- 
where as on p. 38.) 

1475 Bk, Noblesse 69 The due. . wyth hys fetyshyppe were 
coherced to take the Bastyle for herdeffence. 18.^ Lytton 
Harold v. 254 To have coerced thase warriors to inarch, 
b. To force into (an action or state). 

<1x853 Robertson Serm. Ser. ni. iii. (1872) 41 Coerce the 
paiticulars of faith into exact coincidence with a formal 
creed. 187S Green Short Hist. iv. 206 The Scotch barons 
, . were coerced into submission. 

t 3 . To subject to restraint in the matter of. rare, 
X780 Burke Sp, Bristol prev. to Election Wks. Ill, 377 
Therefore the debtor is ordered . . to be coerced his liberty 
until he makes payment. 

4 . To enforce or effect by convulsion. {U. S.) 
a X850 Calhoun Wks, (18^4) 11. 27 The arm of despoti.sm 
,, could not have coerced its execution more effectually. 
1864 Webster, To coerce obedience, to coerce compliance 
with the conditions of a contract X877 Coerced]. 

+ 6. To enforce (anything) on any one. rare. 

X790 Catii, Graham Lett.Educ. 317 Represented as divine 
Itutns, and coerced on the human mind under the pain.s and 
penalties of death in this world, and damnation in the next 
fCoe'VOeate, W. Obs. rare—"^. [irreg. f. L. 
coerce-re Coebce - t - ate. Cf. coeate.J trans. To 
restrain, check, keep in order. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 646 Use purges to co- 
creeate the.. humours. 

Coeveed (kuioust) , ppl. a. [f. Coeboe v. + -eu.] 
Constrained, compelled by force ; enforced ( U.Si). 

1836 J. T, Leader Sp, Ho. Comm. 23 June, The landlord 
is followed to the poll by his tenants — a submissive train of 
coerced electors. 1877 Burroughs Taxation iB Equally 
entitled to the aid of coerced loans. 

+ Coe’rcejneuti Obs. ?-are~\ [f. as prec, + 

-ment.] Constraint, application of force. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 120 Unto men that 
are of meane spint, to such as be naturally touched with 
any bad or vile coercement 

* 1 * Coe'rceut, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. coercent- 
em pr. pple, of coerch'e to Coeboe.] Constraining. 

166a T. WiLLsroRD Scales Commerce A iv b, To attract 
exiled men (as brothers) either with a coercent or an obligenl 
Fraternity. 

Goercev (k(7i5'js33). [f. Coeboe v. +-eb.] One 
who coerces. 

x8xx Monthly Rev. LXVI. 467 The two conquerors of 
Italy, and coercers of the Popes. 1845 Mozley Ess. (1878) 
I. 160 The coar.se vigour and teeming animal life of heresy 
never made the coercer shrink or flag. 

Coercible (kdiO'Jsib’l), a. [f. as prec. -1- -ible.] 

1. That can be coerced. 

x6s6 Blount Glosso^., Coercible, which may be bridled 
or restrained. 1721 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson. 2833 
Eraser's Mag. VlII. 171 The tradesman . . is a coercible 
member of the community. 

2. Of gases. Compressible ; sometimes, m recent 
use, condensible, 

1777 De Magellan Glass Appar, Min. JV nters 46 The 
other elastic but likewise coercible fluid which we call de- 
phlogisticated air [nitrogen]. 

Coe'rcibleness. Coercible quality. 

X864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets, 

Coercingf (kuia'jsirj), vbl. sb. [f. Coeboe v. + 
-ingI.] Constraining, forcing. 

2659 Sir H. Vane in Bnrton’s Diary (1828) IV. 329 It is 
a coercing the conscience. 

CoercioiX (k^iG’jJsn). Forms: 5-0 coheroion, 
-yon, 6 coliGrsion, 6-7 ooertion, 6— coercion, 
[a. OF. cohercion, cohertion (mod.F. coercioti), 
ai L. coerctionem, coertioneni, in mediaeval spell- 
ing eoercionem, a by-form (on the analogy of the 
simple arch’s, arctum, arctioneni) of coerciiion-em, 
f. coercit- ppl. stem of coercere to restrain, coerce. 

The current spelHi^ is deceptive, suggesting formation 
froin cosTCB^'dQHn Tnis no doubt led to the retention of 


the c when all other words with the mediaeval spelling 
-cion, were altered to the Latin type in ‘tion. The pronun- 
ciation also is the same as that of words in -tion, -siou.] 

I. The action of coercing. 

1. Constraint, restraint, compulsion ; the applica- 
tion of force to control the action of a voluntary 
agent. 

1495 Act II Hen. VII, c. 36 Pream., Such ..releasses .. 
were made by compulcion, cohercion and emprisonemenC. 
2532 Elyot Gem. i. viii. That a noble childe, by his owne 
naturall disposition, and nat bycoeition, maybe induced 
to receiue perfect instruction in these sciences. 1537 Inst. 
Chr. Man L v b, Noo man may kyll, or use suche bodily 
cohercion, but onely princis, a x6oo Hooicer Eccl. Pen. 
viii. iii, § 4 To fly to the civil magistrate for coercion of 
those that will not otherwise be reformed. 2651 Houucs 
Leviaih. iii. xlii. 270 Winning men to obedience, not by 
Coercion, and Punishing ; butby Perswasion. 2791 Cowfer 
Iliad XX. 185 By Strang coercion of our atms subdued.^ 2859 
Mill Liberty i. 21 The moral coercion of public opinion. 
2876 Green Short Hist. vi. 283 Justice is degraded by . . 
the coercion of juries. 2879 Wiiyte-Melville Riding 
Recoil, ii. (ed. 7) 27 Judicious coercion, so employed that 
the brute obeys the man without knowing why. 

b. Forcible restraint ^(action). 

2827 Hallam Const. Hist, (1876) III. xviii. 388 A more 
uniform administration of justice in ordinary cases, a stricter 
coercion of outrage. 

t c. The enforcement or execution of an ecclesi- 
astical sentence. Obs. 

2546 Act 37 Henry VIII, c. 27 in Ox/. ^ Camb. Enact w. 
23 May laufully execute and exercise all manner of jiiris- 
diccion commonly called ecclesiasticall jurisdiccion and all 
censures and coertions apperteyninge . . unto the same. 
a 2676 Hale Common Law ij.), The coercion or execution 
of the sentence in ecclesiastical courts, is only by excom- 
munication of the person contumacious. 

2. Government by force, as opposed to that which 
rests upon the will of the community governed ; 
the employment of force lo suppress political dis- 
aflection and the disorder to which it gives rise. 
In modem English politics, chleily applied to the 
suspension of ordinary constitutional liberties, and 
other exceptional legislation, from time to lime 
applied to Ireland, Coercion Act, Coercioti Bill : 
popular name for the Act of Parliament of 1 S 33 and 
various subsequent ones. 

As the word has had, in later times, a bad flavour, suggest. 
Lng the application of force as a remedy, or its employment 
against the general sense of a community, it is now usually 
avoided by mose who approve of the action in question. 

2798 A. O'Connor in hladden United Irishmen Ser, ii. 
(1843I II. xiv. 322 The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam . . the re- 
newal of the reign of terror and coercion. 2832 Sir C, 
Napier Li/e (Pall Mall G, (1867) 19 Oct. 9/r) Coercion, 
damnable coercion I What has been the rum of Ireland 
but tills accursed coercion. 2833 Palmbsiston in Bulwer 
Li/e (2870) It. X. 148 Few absolute Governments could by 
their own authority establish such a system of coercion as 
that which the freely chosen representatives of the people 
aie placing at the command of the Government of this 
country. 1880 W. E. Forst'er Let. Gladstone 23 Nov. in 
Life II. vi. 272 Like myself , . driven with the utmost re- 
luctance to take the side of coercion, 1888 Dk. Argyll 
Let. in Times 9 Nov. 9/6 The cant which brands as ‘ coer- 
cion ’ that which is the duty of every Government. 

attrib. ,..**34 . Palmerston in Bulwer Life (1870) II. 
205 The Coercion Bill will pass without much dimculty.* 
2848 O'Neill Daunt Recoil. O'Connell II. App. 3<)6 The 
Coercion Act of 1833 was passed by an English Parliament 
in defiance of a majority of Irish members. 2875 M. P. 
Cusack Sp, Liberator 1. Introd. 9 One of his most power- 
ful speeches was on the subject of Coercion Laws for Ire- 
land. 2880 W. E. Forster Let. Gladstone 26 Dec., My 
draft Coercion, or, as it may be called .. Protection Bill. 
x88x Ibid, 20 Nov,, My replacement by some one not tarred 
by the coercion brush. 

3. Physical pressure ; compression. 

2830 Herschel Stud, Nat. Phil. in. i. (1852) 233 Hay . . 
reduced to such a state of coercion as to be easily packed 
on board transports. 2853 Kane Critutell Exp. xl. (1856} 
370 We have passed, by the inevitable coercion of ice from 
the highest regions of Arctic exploration . , to the lowest. 
2863 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 38 This violent coercion 
ancT tight bandaging, 

II. The faculty or power of coeremg or 
punishing; ‘coercitive power* or ‘jurisdiction’. 
(So L, coercitio.) Obs. 

[c 2289 Herbert de Boseham Vi'la S. Tkomse in. xxiy, in 
Materials Becket (Rolls) III. 268 Sacrosancta ecclesia 
duos habet reges . . duas jurisdictiones et duas coertiones,] 
1523 Lo. Berners Eroiss, I, ccxii. 259 [They are] to be at 
the jurysdiction and cohercyon of the Churche of Rome. 
2649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. ni. vi. 279 In vaine is that 
power which is not inabled with coertion. 2700 Tyrrell 
/list. Eng. II. 907 They submitted themselves to the Juris- 
diction and Coertion of the Archbishop. 

b, fig. (Conviction, power to compel assent, 

2768 Sterne Serm, iv. 67 The single hint of the Camel 
and what a very narrow passage he has to go, has more co- 
ercion in it, than all the seesaws of philosophy. 

Coercionaxy (k<i,5 jj 3 nari), a. [f, prec, + 
-AiiT.] Of, or of the nature of, coercion. 

2884 W. Tebb in Ckr. Cotnmw. Jan. 355/2 Mr. Spencer 
has pointed out . . the complete failure of the coercionary 
enactments in preventing small-pox epidemics. 

Coercionist (kuiO'ijbnist). [f. as prec. -I- - 1 ST,] 
One who advocates or supports government by 
coercion ; e^. in modern English, politics, one who 
supports such government in Ireland. 

X84X Miall in Nonconf, I. 3 We suspect this is wiitten by 
a coercionist to catch very flat dissenters. 2885 Daily News 
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i6 July 4/7 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will become coercionist 
again. 

Coercitive (kfl|5‘jsitiv), a. (and sh^. [as if ad. 
L. *coenittv-us, f. coercit- ppl. stem of coerccre to 
CoEBOE. Cf. F. coercitif.'] 

1. =COEIlOIVE I. t Ol)S. 

1632 C. Downing Eccl, King^. (1634)41 That juris- 
diction whereby hee doth exercise .. his corrective, coerci- 
tive, coactive power. 1A42 Jeb. Taylor E/>isc. (1647) 39 If 
he had not had coercitive jurisdiction to have pumsh’t his 
delinquency. — Dubit. iii. ii. § i Without a 
coercitive power there can be no government. 

2. Coercitive force ; see Cobbcive 4 . 

1864 in Webster. 1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 7 Steel . . 
has 3 force which, in the first instance, resists the assump- 
tion of magnetism ; and, when assumed, resists its with- 
drawal. This is called the coercitive force. 1879 G. Pres- 
cott Tcle^fione 122 The transmission of the discon- 
tinuous current produces sound.. in different degrees for 
each, depending on the coercitive force that opposes the 
phenomenon. 

fB. quasi-fi. =CoeecivbB. Ohs. rare. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Scyfn. i. (1850)7 Of these as man can 
take no cognizance, so he can make no coercitive. 

Coercive (kuiSusiv), a. Also 7 coersive. 
[irreg. f. Coerce -t- -ivb, by association with words 
in -ive formed on ppl. stems in j, as aspersive, 
aversive, conversive ; Littre cites a F. coercif of 
i 6 Lh c., but coercitifi% the recognized form in F.] 

1. Of the nature of coercion ; having the attri- 
bute of coercing. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vn. iii. § 1 Power . . coercive 
over other ministers. 1647 May H ist. Pari. in. i. 5 The 
King . . had taken a more harsh and coercive way. 1725 
Pope O^ss, xr. 360 Twelve moons the foe the captive youth 
detains In painful dungeons, and coercive chains. 1836 D. 
W. Harvey in Hansard Pari. Deb. Ser. iir. XXXII. 22 If 
. .it was necessary to resort to coerave legislation, in order 
to make men religious? 1858 Froude Hut. Eng. III. 93 A 
coercive police . . who would have held down the people 
while they learnt their lesson by starvation. 1880 W. E. 
Forster Let. Gladstone 25 Oct., Should we accompany 
our coercive measure by any counter-bill ? i88x Mrs. P. 
O'Donoghub Ladies on Horseback ii. iv. 59 [A rider] 
adopting coercive measures for his own safety. 

2. Compelling assent or belief, convincing. 

1630 Fuller Pisgah 369, 1 see no coercive argument, to 
enforce his belief to the contrary, can be taken out of 
Scripture, 1728 Pope's Dune. 1. 104 note, His reasons for 
this Fury, .are so .strong and so coercive, 1755 B, Martin 
Mag. Arts ^ Sci. 27 The next Phenomenon . . is equally 
coercive, if Men would reflect or attend to it at all, 

8 . Having the power of physical pressure or 
compression. Cf. Cobkcion 3 . 

1630 Buliver Anthrapomet. 21 Free from the coercive 
power of head-bands and other artificial violence. 1664 
Evelyn Pommia (1729) Gen. Advt. 94 It may seem in- 
credible, that so thin a skin should be more coercive to a 
mutinous Liquor, than a Barrel. <11729 Blackmore (J,), 
All things on the surface spread, are bound By their coer- 
cive vigour to the ground. 

4. Coercive force : the hypothetical force in a 
magnetic substance which resists the separation of 
the two magnetic ‘ fluids and which resists their 
reunion when they have been separated. 

1839 Peuuy Cycl. XIV. 288/t A nonconducting energy, 
called the coercive power, exists in magnetic substances, ny 
which the loss of magnetism when developed is prevented 
. . This is not the case with soft iron, which has not the 
coercive force. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sci, (ed. 6) I, xv, 407 
Philosophers have been obliged to infer the existence of a 
special force. .They call it coercive force. 

B. quasW^. A coercive means or measure. 

1631 Jer. Taylor Senn, (1678) 12 His tiibunal talces 
cognisance of all causes, and hath a coercive for all. 1706 
De Foe yure Dio. Pref. 31 They, .would push upon Coer- 
cives..and make equal Kestraints upon their Fellow Chris- 
tians, 1822 P. Beauchamp (G. Grote) Anal, Influence 
Ntti.Relig, (1875) 23 No known apprehension will act as a 
sufficient coercive upon his mind. 

Coercively (k^iausivli), adv. [f. prec. - 1 - -lt.] 
In a coercive manner, by way of coercion. 

1661 Discip. Ijr Cerent. Ch. Eng. ir. 16 Tlie exercise of 
civil Government, coercively by Mulcts, or corporal Penal- 
ties. 1690 Penn Rise 4 Progr. Quakers (1834) 58 The 
national churches, that have coercively pressed conformity 
to their respective creeds. Contentp. Rev. XII. 166 

This is . . the one essential claim which must be indisput- 
ably and coercively made good, 

Coevciveness (k 0 | 3 usivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NB3S,] Coercive quality. 

17251-31 Bailey vol, II, Coerciveness, compulsiveness. 
1775 in Ash, 1879 H. Syescer Data Ethics vil 126 The 
element of coerciveness . . originates from experience of 
those several forms of restraints. 1889 Contemp. Rev. Oct, 
594 Conscience with its authoritativeness and coerciveness. 

Co-ere’otanty -erected, a. Her. [f. Co- 2 .] 

Of bearings : Set up or erected side by side. 

In mod. Diets. 

Coerulein, etc. : see Cbb-. 
t Co-essence, v. Ohs. rare—''-, [f. Co- i.] 
trans. To make of one essence or nature. 

»S94 Nashe Terrors of Night E iiij b. Our flutiing 
thoughts when wee are drowned in deadly sleepe take hold 
and coessence themselues with anie ouerboyhng humour 
which sourseth biest in our stomackes. 

Coessential (kJn,ese’njal), a. [f. Co- 2 -I- Es- 
sbktxial.] 

1- United or inseparable in essence or being. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch, in Ashm. (1652) 1x2 All the 
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parts . . be Coessentiall and concrete. 1618-29 iu Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 335 There aie other Law.s that be co- 
essential and collateral with Government. 1673 Art Con- 
ientm. Pref. 175 The desire of happiness is so coessential 
with our nature. 

2. One in essence, having the same essence ; esp. 
in Theol. of the Persons of the Trinity. 

1387 Golding De Mornny v, 51 Coeternall, Coequall, and 
Coessentiall, that is to say . . of one selfesame substance or 
heeng, 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1617) 290 Wee blessa 
and magmfie that Coessentiall Spirit eternally proceeding 
from both. 1713 Beveridge Priv. Th. 1.(1730) 30 As they 
are from Eternity three perfectly distinct Peisous, so they 
are hut one Co-essential God. iMa F. Halt. Hindu Philos. 
Syst. 233 The latter hold them_ [substance and quality] to 
differ in their very essence ; while the former consider them 
to be coessential. 

3. Jointly essential or necessary, nonce-use. 

1876 E. Mellor Priesth. iv. 158 Both were coessential 
factors in the last supper, the latter completing the foimcr. 
Coessentiality (kJttiese.-n/iiJE-liti). [f. prec. + 
-ITY.] Coessential quality or nature. {Theol.) 

1673 Milton TVwe ReliefflVs. (1851) 410 As for teims of 
Triunity, Co-essentiality, Tripeisonality, and the like, they 
reject them as Scholastic Notions. 1790 Burgess Divinity 
ofChristefl (T.) The appellation of the Son of God. .implies 
coessentiality with God. *882-3 SciiAFEDr/zg. Encycl. II. 
992/2 The co-essentiality of the Bon. 

Coessentially (ktfa,&e-njali), adv. [f. as prec. 
4 --LY!i.] jn a coessential manner. 
x8x8 in Todd ; and in subsequent Diets. 

Coesse'utialness. rare-'^. [f. as prcc. + 

-NESS.] =COESSBNTIALI'rY. 

X7W-31 in Bailev vol. II. 177S in Asri. 

t Coesse'ntiate, Ohs. rare. [f. Co- 2 + 
Essentiate v.J To form of the same essence. 
Hence, Coesse’utiated,///. a. 

1642 Answ.io Obscro, agst.King ii Courts of lusticc and 
Parliaments are not coessentiated, two natures inseparable, 
two simples incorporate, 

Ooest, obs, form of Coast sh. 
Co-esta'blisliniexit. [see Co- 3 a.] Joint 
or concurrent establishment. 

X791 Bp. Watson Charge Clergy ii (T.) A coestablishment 
of the teacher-s of different sects of Christians, *803 — Let. 
in A need, of Life (1818) II. 177 A kind of co-csiahlishment of 
the Cathohek clergy .should be admitted. 1804 Ann, Rev, 
II. 248 The coeslablishment of all sects is an easy process, 

Co-esta'te« [see Co- 3 b. Cf. F. cociai!] An 
estate or state possessing co-ordinate authority or 
rank with another. 

*736 Genii, Mag. XXVI. 540 To sacrifice his person and 
donunions, rather than suffer the liberties and pierogativcs 
of his dear co-esUUes to be destroyed. 1798 Wellington in 
Owen Disp. 37 The several co-estates were then .so equally 
balanced. 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol, 3. 671 'I’ho 
petty king.s revolt from Chedorlaomer and his co-cstates. 
Coe-stid : see CoE. 

+ Co'eta3l(e> Ohs. rare, [ad, L. cosetdne-tts : 
see COETANEOua,] >=Coetanean sh. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. To Rdr., Sedulius . . the 
coetan of Bernard. 1623 Cockekam, Coetanes, of one time 
and age. 

t Coeta’neal, a. Obs. [f. as next + -Ab.] = next, 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. i. i. 7 How tlien could Nimrod 
and Abraham be coetaneall? Ibid. 15 T.tIus is made 
coetaneall with Rhadamanth. 

t Coeta'nean, a. and sb. Ohs. Also 7 coeeta- 
nean, cootanian. [f, as Coetaneoo.9 -l- -an.] 

A. adj. =Coetaneods. 

1616 T. Godwin Moses 4 Aaron i. xii. 69 Jehu (with whom 
Jonadab was coetanean), 1641 Earl Monm. tr. liiondi's 
Civil IVars Eng, iv-v. 109 Coetanean with the Planncts. 

B. sb. A contemporary, a coeval. 

1636 Prynne Uttbish. Tim. *05 John Wickliffe, and his 
Coaitnnean Richard Fitzralphe. _ 1694 J. Smith Doctr. 
Lords Day 52 They who . .were either before Moses or his 
Coetanians. 

Coetaue'ity. Also 7 ooetanity. [f. I.. 
cocQtme-us (see next) + -ity.] The quality of being 
coetaneous ; contemporaneousness. 

1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr, (1674) Introd. 17/2 Borrowing 
..from Chronologies consent of time and co-etanity of 
Princes. *799 Kibwan Geol, Ess. 366 The hypothesis of 
the coelaneity of the marine and vitriolic acids, 

Coetaneous (k^RiAefnibs), a. Also ooest-. 
[f. late L. costane-us one of the same age [f. co- 
togelher + eetat- age + am-us adj. suffix) + -ous.] 
= Coeval in all senses. Const, wilh, '\to, unto. 

1. Coming into existence or arising at the same 
time ; of contemporary or simnltaneons origin and 
antiquity. 

*608 Bp. j. King Serm. 5 Nov. 38 A parallele to this, 
coetaneous .. in time. 1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr, i. (i68al 
100 (^orrivals with the Jesuites . . and almost coaetaneous 
m point of time, are the Oratorians, a 171* YLEYtEdmwul 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 134 The sick man reviving by degrees 
Feels coetaneous Pleasure, Cure, and ease, 1833 Lvell 
Princ. Geol. III. 345 The Pyrenees and other coetaneous 
chaiiLS, such as the northern Apennines. 1833 J. W. Gibbs 
Philol, Studies (18S7) 48 The gradual, not coetaneous, 
development of the kinds of words or parts of speech. 

2. Of the same age, equal in age. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iii. L 216 We being but of 
yesterday, they coetaneous with the world and time itselfe. 
2682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 86 Anticipate the virtues of 
age . . So may st thou be coetaneous unto thy elders, and a 
father unto thy contemporaries. 1793 Southey ^oan of 
Arevn. 459 Then he would sit Beneath the coetaneous 0^ 
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3. Existing or living at the same time ; con- 
temporary. 

1649 Roberts Clttvis Bibl. 33a That hand seems not to 
have received its name of Uz coetaneous to Abraham. 
1637 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 721 Some of his comtanecus 
Medicks, 1791 Cowpi.r lliaii. i. 315 Txyo generiitions past 
of mortals born In Pylus, coetaneous with himself. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. E.vperience 11885) II. 361 Bear .. with this 
coetaneous growth of the pai ts. 

4. Of equal duialion, coextensive in duration. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xxxiii. 226 To a>,cril>Q a 

coetaneous being of the world with God, is to make it (lixl. 
1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i. 342 Our tioubles aiid our 
lives are coetaneous, live .md die together, 1836 L.vndor 
Perk. 4- Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 43s Little of life is remaining, 
but my happiness will bo coetaneous with it, 

Plencc Coeta'neously adv., Coeta'neotisiiess. 
1818 Dwight Theol. (1830) I. xiv. 240 Whatever exists in 
the divine Mind exists co-etaneously and co-eteinally with 
all other things which exist in it. X727-3* B.ui.r.v vol. II, 
Coetaneonsness, the being of the same age with. 1848 _R. 
Hamilton Disq, Sabbath i. xs It deiives all its authority 
of proof out of its coetaneousness. 

Coetanian, var. of Coetanean. 

Coetanity, obs. var. of Coetaneity. 

+ Coetany, a. Ohs. rare—'. — Coetaneoii.s. 

1649 W. Grey Sutyi. Newcastle 25 An ancient stone 
house, .at least coetnny with the Castle. 

Coete, obs, form of Coat. 

+ Coete'rnCej «• Ohs. [ad. L. /vi-a'Awr «r.] 
=nL*xt. 

c 1374 CiiAUCi-R Boeth. v. yi. 17a pei wenen . . |>at jiis 
worldc hen maked coeteine wil> his inalcure, 1357 Primer, 
A 1 the iii persons he cueterne and ecinall, 

Coeterual (k(m|ft.i‘.turil), a. (and shX [ 1 ‘aitly 
f. L. co-ietern-us, or a, 1^. cokcmcl ; [lartly 1. Co- 2 
-t-ETEiiNAL.] A, JOiiually eternal; exislitig 
with anolhcr eternally. 

1398 Trlvisa Barth. De P. R. i. (i495> 7 The sone..is 
without bcgynnyng ; coeterual to his fader . and to the 
holy ghost. XS49 (Mar.) lik. Com. Prayer 6 'I’he glurye 
cqiiall, the maiestie coeternall. 1667 Mii.idn /', ip, 2 
Hail holy light, ofspring of lleav’n first-boin. Or of tli‘ 
Eternal Cueternal beam. X713 Bi kkei.i.v Hylas 6" Phil. 
111. Philosophers have thought blatter co-cternal with 
tlie Deity. x8i8 f>. S. Fahicu Hone Mos. II. 423 'J'he lu- 
ctcrnal, co-eitual Word of God. 

B. sh. One equally eternal with another. 

1610 Ukau.y ,St, Aug.Citie «/■£«'»/ 435 The Angels are 
placed in the high heavens, not as coeternals with (iod. 

Coeternally (ktmiAo’jnaU', adzK [f. prec. 4 
-LY,] In a coelernal manner, with equal eternitv. 

*597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v, 11617) * 9 * Uis coeternally hi;- 
gotten Sonne. 1741 ir. D’Argens' Chinese Lett, xxxviii. 
294 If Matter did not exist coeternally with Ibxl. 1862 K. 
Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 188 They allege, that illiisiun 
has existed from heyoiid all duration of time, and that, (.0- 
eternnlly with it, the soul has been enlliratlea. 

Coete'rnaluess. rare-^. [f,asprec.+-NB«n,] 
Coeternal state or quality, *727-3* in IIaii.i y vol. II. 
Coeteniity (koii|*i5Mniti). [f. Co- 3 a + ICtku- 
NiTY,] Coeternal existence or quality ; eternal 
existence with another ; equal eternity, 

1587 Govnma Dc MornayY. 59 Neither is the Buane afuie 
liis hcames, nor the Siiinie or heames afore the light, other- 
wise than . . that the heames arc_ begotten and the light is 
pioceeding, which is an apparant image of the Coeternitie. 
*659 Pearson Creed (1839) 76 'Phis (.’oeternity of matter 
upposeth God’s independency. 1733 Hanw.w 7 ’/w. 11762) 

I. IV, Ivii. 262 The antient Persians held a eoeternity of 
these two principles. 1835 Milman Lot. Chr, 11H64) 
xiv. iii. X25 Aristotle's tenet of the co-etemity of matter, 

t Coete'mize, v. Obs. rare-', [f. Co- i -v 

Eteunize.] Irans. To make or call coelernal. 

16*0 Heaii V .SV. Aug. Citie of God xi. iv, (16201 389 The 
soule, which ifjhey doe coeterni/e with (>od, etc. 

II Goenr ,k 8 r), [ Fr. ; ^ heart ’.] 
fl. (Also fav/T'-f/iCT'/y.) The heart cheny. Ohs. 
1626 Bacon Sylvn (x6sx) S 5f») The Cteur-Cherry which 
inch noth more to White, is sweeter than the Red. X633 
Moufet & Benn. Healih's Imprev. (1746) 294 The Co'iirs 
or French Cherries are most cordial. 

2. Her. The centre or fesse-point of the escut- 
cheon. 

Coeval (kuiPval), a, and sh. Also 7-8 coeaval 1, 
7 coevall. [f. I,, cosyv-its (see Coeve) -f - al,] 

A. adj. Const, mth, f io, 

1. Of equal antiquity, of contenqioraneous origin, 
going back to the same date. 

1622-62 HhVLiN Cosmogr, (1682) Pref,, Kpiscopary was 
coteval with the Church it self, s6go 1 .uckk Hum, I'nd. 
II. i. 11695) 49, I conceive that Ideas in the Unclerstaiiding, 
are coeval with Sensation. *722 Wollaston Relig, Nat. 
ix. 208 Coeval to nmnfcind itself, and hunt with it. 1877 

J. I). Chambers Worship 153 This custom of so stand- 

ing is coeval with Christianity in'F.iiglanil. 

2. Of the same tqrc, equally old, having existed 
or lived the same nnmlier of years, 

a *700 Drvden I'ahles, Meleager, Those Trees . . Ciaeval 
with the World, a venerable Hi^ht, 1742 FikLOi.so 7 <m. 
Andrews iii. i, Airs. Towwouse is coeval with our lawyer. 
x8ix L. Hawkins Ciess ^ Gerlr, 6a There was, in a rising 
generation, something . . which she had not perceived in 
that co-eval with herself. 

3. living or exiting at the same time or in the 
same age of the world ; contemjiorary. 

*704 Hearnb Duet. Hist. (1714) 1 , 403 They all flourish'd 
tetween the Fortieth and Fiftieth Olympiaids, and must 
have been Co-evaL sAsi^ Month. Mag. IN, 316 The cap- 
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tivity of Zedekiah, which was coeval with the death of 
Hophra. x86a Dana Afttu. Geol. 583 An ancient tribe which 
was coeval with some of the extinct Mammals. 

4 . Of coincident duration, lasting to the same age 
or time. 

1742 Young Nl. Th. vii. 86 ‘Won men to live coSval with 
tile sun, The patriarch-pupil would be learning still. i8ai 
SouTiiEV Thalaia ii. xiv, The Boy, coeval with whose life 
Yon magic Fire must burn. x886 Froude Oceana ii. 24 
Ovid . . claims at the close of his * Metamorphoses' to have 
built a monument which will be coeval with mankind. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who is of the same age or standing in 
point of lime with another or others. 

1656 Blount Glossogt'., Coevals, that are of the same age, 
*739 CiBDER ApoL (1756) I. s* With my coaevals as well as 
with themillioii.s since born. 1823 Lamb .£Aa(i86o) 84 He is 
forlorn among his coevals ; his juniors cannot be his friends. 

2 . ^ A person (or thing) belonging to the same 
period or age of the world ; a contemporary, 

1603 Bacon Adti, Leam. ii. ii. § 14 It may seeme they 
[scyences] are ordained by God to be Coevalls, that is, to 
meete in one age. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 6 Hortensius, a 
long time Prince of Orators, afterwards Coevall and Com- 
petitour with Cicero. 1784 Cowpeu Tosh iii. 142 The man, 
of whom His own coevals took but little note. 1870 Lowell 
Among- my Bks, Ser. i. (1873) 347 Neither his precepts nor 
his practice influenced any one of his greater coevals. 

3 . One who lives to the same point of time with 
another. 

1878 E, White Life in Christ i. i. 5 The relation of man 
to the Deity ns his de.sllned coeval. 

Coevality (kti«|SV£E-lili). [f. Coeval a. -h-iTv.] 
The quality of being coeval ; equality of age. 

X644 Bulwi.r Chirol 143 In coesscntiality with the body, 
cocvallity. 1803 Month. Mag. XIX. 327 'rhis coevality is 
confirmed. 1861 Med. Times 20 Apr. 420/a 'The coevality 
of the fossils with the mineral strata in which they are 
found. 

Coevally (^kP|?vali), adv, [f. Coeval + -ly 2.] 
In a way that is coeval ; at the same age or period 
of time ; contemporaneously ; simultaneously. 

axjst Ken Preparat. Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. in From Sin 
their Sire, both Hell and Death Co-cvally drew breath. 
1843 J, H. Newman Developm. Chr. Doctr. 444 She was 
predestinated in the Eternal Mind coevally with the Incar- 
nation of her Divine Son. 

+ Coe’vet ff. Ohs. [ad. L. cosev-vs of the same 
age, f. CO- (see Co-) + givnm age.] = Coeval. 

16^ Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 265 This argument 
. , might prove . . the points coeve with the languages. 1678 
CuuwoRTii Intell. Xyst. i, ii, 64 Light, though coeve with 
the .Sun, jlei proceeded from tlie Sun, and depends upon it. 

tCo-everla-stinff.fl. Obs. « CO-ETHaEAL. 

1363 Jewel Xe/i. JIarding (i6ri) 290 Coeuerlastlng and 
consubstantiall wiili the Father, a 17x1 Ken Jlymnoiheo 
Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 172 Love which with God's high Will 
coiicentrick steers. With God co-everlosling perseveres. 

t Coe'vity. Obs. [f. L. type comitas, f. cowvns : 
see -JTY.] Equality of age ; = Co-evality. 

1641 VLv,vunNeip to //iW. (1671) 379 It hath co-evity with 
that of Paris. *678 CunwORTH Intell. Syst. i. i. 39 They 
who conceived the World 10 have had a temporary Begin- 
ning or Creation, held the Coevity of all souls with it. 

t Coe'VOUBy a, Obs. Also coeevous. [f. L. 
co 8 iv~ns Coeve -h -ous.l = Coeval. 

1633-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. HI. i. 60 Comvous society. 
1662 Stillinukl, Orig, Saer. 11. ii. 8 9 Can we then think 
Noah ignorant of tiie ancient tradition of the world when 
Ills Father was so long coaivous with Adam. 1697 in Somers 
Tracts I. 6s This Great Council liears a Date, coaivous 
perhaps with the Originals of our Government. 

llencc t Ooe'vonsness, equality of age, coevality. 

t66o S. Fisher Rvstfehs Alarm Wks. (1679) 303 Their 
Coosvousness with the immediate Manuscrijits. 

Co-exeentor (k^uieksckiiytoi, >oi). [a. med. 
L. coexecutor : see Co- 3 c and Exboutob.] A 
joint executor. 

[1387 E, Ef WillstySM) a Bartholoraeo Neue, coexecutore 
interlus in codem lestamento nominato.] 1433 93 

Thomas Hameys and Robert Andrewe coexecutours. *504 
Bnfy Wills (1850) 104 My brother, w‘ my .seid wyff co- 
executor. 13^ Swinburne Treat. Test. 182 Perhaps the 
coexecutor is dead. 1863 Trollope Belton Est. x. 103 
The gentleman who was called upon to act as co-executor 
with Captain Aylmer. 

Co-execnxrix (kJ "lekse-kii^triks). [f. Co- 3 c 
+ Exeoutbix after prec.] A joint executrix. 

1847 in Craig. 1884 Manch. Exant. 16 Oct. 4/7 One 
of the co-executrices of the Dowager Lady Lytton. 

Co-exert, -expire : see Co- 1. 

Coexist (kJniegzi-st), [f. Co--hExLgT; cf. 
F. coexister.'] intr. To exist together or in con- 
junction ; to exist at the same time, in the same 
place, etc., with (rarely fto, f unto) another. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Meat, i, iv, 109 The three, Stans 
that coexist in Heavenly Constellations are a multitude of 
stars. Ibid. 107 They [Generations of Mankind] never co- 
exist, but are successive. 1690 Locke (J.), Of substpees 
no one has any clear idea, farther than of certain simple 
ideas coexisting together. i8o^-xo CoLKHinoE 7 fnW(i 863 ) 
22 No real greatness can coexist with deceit. 

Coexistence (k^uicgzi-stens). [f. Co- -i- Exist- 
ence ; cf. F. coexisleftce.} Existence together or 

E Psend. Ep. vu. iv. 343 A coexistence 
internally presented unto the under- 
vards Freed. Will ii. § 7. 68 Choice 
after a State of Indifference, but has 
it. x8aa Da Quincey Confess. (1862) 
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in conjunction. 

1646 Sir ‘t. Brown 
with that which is 
standing. *754 Sni 
may be immediately 
no Coexistence with 


163 In the relation to each other . . of succession and not 
of coexistence. 1846 Mill (ed. 4) iir, y. § 8 The co- 
existences of phenomena can in no case be universal, unless 
the coexistences of the primeval causes, .can be reduced to 
an universal law. 

t Coexi'steucy. Obs. =prec. 

i6j[6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. t. x. 42 Thus he [the 
devil] endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whose concession infeis his_ coexislency. 1636 Trapp 
Comm. John i. i His co-eternity and co-existency with the 
Father. _ 1684 H. i/lonE Atmuer, etc. 403 The coexistency 
of the things they represent. 

Coexistent (kJuiegzrstent), a. and sb. [f. Co- 
-1- Existent ; cf. F. coexistant.^ 

A. adj. Existing together or in conjunction; 
coexisting ; contemporaneous. 

1662 Stillingpl. O-rig. Sacr. i. iL § 2 He makes Semira- 
mis coexistent with the Siege of Troy. 1863 E. Neale 
Anal. Th. Jjr Nat. 39 Relations between combinations 
thought of as coexistent or as successive. 1878 Gurney 
Crystallogr. 30 Every group of such coexistent faces is called 
a crystallographic form. 

B. sb. That which coexists with something else ; 
a concomitant. 

1846 Mill Logic m. xxii. § 4 Every property of an object 
has an invariable coexistentwhich he called its Form, 1836 
Cheunb, fml. VI. 34 Gorgeous envelopments.. were almost 
necessarily the coexistents of elaborate writing. 

Coexi'Sting, ffl. a. Existing together. 

*6^17 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. iv. no Whether of suc- 
cessive or of coexisting Individuals. 1B79 C. Geikie Life 
of Christ Ivi. 678 The political and religious spheres, were 
declared not opposite, but co-existing. 

Coe^a'nd, ». [f. Co- j + Expand.] mtr. and 
trans. To expand together or along with. 

011711 Ken Hynmoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 370 TTie 
various Orbs celestial co-expand, Adorn'd with Stars by thy 
Almighty Hand. 1798 MmUh. Mag. VI. 350 The dwelling 
place of the Hebrews could not coexpand with their numbers, 

Coexte'iid, v. [f. Co- 1 h- Extend.] 

1 . trans. To extend equally or coincidently with ; 
to make coextensive. 

1636 [see Coextended]. 1667 H. More Biv. Dial. iv. 
§ 26 I1713I 360 The Papal Authority was easily coextended 
with the ConcLuests of Charlemaigne. 1784 J, Barry Led. 
Art i. (1848) 37 The growth ana progress of them are co- 
extended with the general improvement of the human 
faculties. 

2 . intr. To be coextensive. 

1617 [.see below], axjxi Ken Hymnothco Poet. Wks, 
1721 III. 94 Whose Realm with this vast Globe should 
co-extend. 

Hence Goexte'uded, Coexte-jxding, ffl. a. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely i. ii. 119 The Church and the 
Pope are coextending. 1636 Jeanes Fnln. Christ 137 The 
manhood is not coextended with the Godhead. 1677 Hale 
Prinu Orig. Man. i. v. 112 No such collateral or coextended 
extrinsick measure. 1779-81 Johnson Zi) 9 (j/''Zw//er Wks. II. 
iSg Such manners . . are coextended with the race of man, 

Goeztension (kaniekste-njan). [f. Co- 3 + 
Extension.] Coincidence in extension. 

1677 Hale Print. Orig. Matt, i. L 23 Some analogy, at 
least of co-extension, with my Body. 1833 H. Spencer 
Princ, Psychol. II. vr. v. 37 Oiextension . . or to speak , , 
more comprehensibly— sameness in the quantity of space 
occupied. 

Coextensive (koniekstemsiv), a. [f. Co- 2 + 
Extensive.] Extending over the same space or 
time ; of equal extension ; coincidihg in limits. 

1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 303 My public conduct, co-ex- 
tensive with my largest relation, must be my glory or my 
shame. 1786-9 Bentham Whs. II. 340 Coextensive to 
dominion is j unsdiction. 1861 Goschen For. Exch, 33 The 
fluctuations in long hills, .are co-extensive with the fluctua- 
tions in the value of money. 

b. Logic. Having the same logical extension. 

1870 Bowen Logic iv. 93 Reciprocating, Convertible or 

Coextensive Concepts are those which have precisely the 
same Extension, 

c. as sb. That which is coextensive. 

1838 Ld. R. Cecil in Oxford Ess. 62 Assuming that repre- 
sentation and taxation ought to he co-extensives. 

So Coexte'xislvely acb). ; Coexte’usiveness. 
1882-3 SciiAFP Encycl, Relig. Knowl. I. 380 That the 
Spirit of God operates as co-extensively as Christ has made 
the atonement. 1679 Oates Serm. St, Michaels 24 The 
coextensiveness of the grace of God in his Son Jesus. C1830 
Bentham Justice ^ Codi/lc. Petit. Wks. V, 639/1 A remedy 
so approaching to co-extensiveness with the disorder. 

+ Co6Xte*]l't| and sb. [f. Co- + Extent.] 

A. adj. Coextended. B. sb. Coextension. 

1647 H. More Sottg MSottlw. 11. 11. xxii, But if the soul 
be justly coextent With this straight body, <11711 Ken 
HymMtheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 287 His Love . . to all 
meds has houndIe.ss co-extents. 

t Cof, a. Obs. 1-3 o&f, kftf, 4 kof, [OE. cdf\— 
OTeut. type Haifa - ; f. root Htf Itaif whence 
ON. ktfa, Ger. keifen, Dvi, kijvest, to strive keenly. 
The meaning of OE. ^i^^wns largely that of L. acer", 
alacerl\ Quick, nimble, prompt; eager, keen, 
bold ; fierce, pugnacious. 

c xooo uElfric On N. Test. 16/39 (Gr.) SwitJe glad on 
mode and on anginne caf. cxooo Thorpe's Horn, II. 44 
(Bosw.) Dmt hi sceoldon beon cafe to Codes willan. c laoo 
Ormim 19962 Godess dom. .to kijienn fort Biforenn kafe & 
kene. c laao Bestiary 131 If he [the neddij] clohed man se, 
cof he waxeS. Ibid. 220 On Se cloliede Se neddre is cof. 
a 1223 Alter. R. 66 pe luSere coue deouel. c 1M3 E. E. 
Allit. P. B, 624 He hyjed to Sar6 Comaunded hir to be 
cof & quyk, c 1330 R. Brunnb Chrott. (i8io) 66 pat herd 
Harald, fulle kenehe was & kof {rime drof ]. 


Go-fa’Ctor. Algebra. One of the several factors 
of a product ; a coefficient. 

Cofar, obs. form of Copeeb. 

Co-faster, -father : see Co-, 
t Cofe* Sc. Obs. Also 6 coif, ooff(e. [Related 
to Copp V, to buy I but the mode of formation is 
unceitain, as is also the relation of senses i and 2 ; 
they may he distinct derivatives. Cf. Du. koop, 
MHG. ‘ dealing, bargain, trade ’ ; also OHG. 
chottfo ‘ dealer, merchant ’.] 

1 . A bargain. 

1471 Act. Audit. 12 (Jam.) The cofe made hetuix her & 
vmquhile Johne of BraKenerig. 1480 Act. Dom. Com. 70 
(Jam.) Be resone of cofe & change made hetuix the said 
Margret and Marioun her dochtir. 

2 . A hawker or pedlar. 

<* *SSS Lyndesay Peder Cofpeis 10 Ane scroppit cofe . . to 
by hennU reid-wod he i-ynnis. Ibid. 17 Ane swyngeor coife 
amangis the wy vis. Ibid. 33 Knaifatic coff raisknawis him sell 
Quhen he gettis in a furut goun. 15. . Aberd.Reg, (Jam.) 
Mispersoniiig the merchandis in calling of thaim colTms. 

3 . =C0VB, q.v. 

tCofe, cove, cof, adv. Obs. [OE. cdfe, f, 
cdf adj. : see CoP,] Quickly, sharply, eagerly, 
promptly ; soon. 

a xooo Cynewulf Elettc (Gr.) 56 Ms^eii samnode cafe to 
cease, a 1173 Cott. Horn. 231 Icome sum cofer sum later. 
a 1230 Ov>l ^ Night. 379 He hupp and start swipe cove, 
And .sechep papes to pe grove, c 1320 Sir Bettes 1823 Now 
ich wolde ^eue hit kof For a schiuer of a lof 1 Ibul. 1961 
To pe patriark a wente cof, & al his lif he him schrof. 1340- 
70 Alex. ■$' Dind. 42 AI so cof as pe king kende pe sawe. 

Co-feoffee (xJn|fefr). Law. Forms; see Feof- 
fee. [see Co- 3 c.] One who is enfeoffed with 
another or others ; a joint feoffee. 

1458 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1837) I. xxii. 322 The 
forsaid Sir John, his cofeoffee. 1303 Bitty Wills (1650) 94 
All my cofeffees. 1B75 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 128 
The duchy of Lancaster . , was still in the hands of the 
cardinal and his co-feoffees. 

+ Co-feoffer. Obs. [see Feoppeb.] =prec. 

13^ Richmond, Wills (1833) 32 Y* Edwarde Dockerey, 
William Dodyng, and other theyr cofeoffers . . be full fea- 
fide in fe simple off and in all suche lands, etc. 

Cofer(6, obs. form of Coppeb. 

Co-fere : see Co- 3 b. 

Coif, obs. form of Cobp, basket. 

Coff (kpf), ®. Sc, arch. Pa. t. and pple. coft ; 
also 9 caft. [orig. found only in pa. pple. and 
pa. t. coft, prob. a. MDu. coft, cofle (still dial, beside 
later kocht), pa. pple. of cbpen to buy and sell, 
deal, trade (according to the general Teutonic 

S ihonetic law which excluded pt, kt, cf. OE. sd/ite 
or *s 6 cte.) Hence, at a later date, was formed a 
present coff\ the original present was Cope, q. v,] 
trans. To buy, purchase. 

c 1435 Wyntoun Cron. ix. x. 34 He pat all Man-kynd coft 
fra care. 1333 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 383 To thame that 
banquet haobene ouir deir coft. 1396 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. (r8^) 63 A hundir egs . , war cofte for 
a frenche sous. 1774 C. Keith Farmers Ha’ xxviii, A 
the lasses loup. .’Cau.se lads for them coff broach .sae bright. 
X790 Burns Tam o' Shunter 176 That sark .she coft for lier 
wee Nannie. i8oy Tannahill Poems 124 His master caft 
him frae some fallows. x868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer 
I, 280, ‘ I cam to coff twine for the draigon '. 

fb. To acquire, gel (otherwise than by buying). 
Obs. ‘Used improperly’ (Jam.), 

1359 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Cla-rettce xlix, Riclmrd should 
beside the crowne have coft. a 1386 Sir R. Maitland in 
Edin. Mag, 4 Rev. (1810) Sept. 327 (Jam.) Mr. David 
Seton. .mareit all his eldest brother dochteis upon landit 
men.. and coft ladies of heretage to his brother sone.s. 
Coffa, ooffe, obs. ff. Coffee. 

Coffa, coffaw, obs. forms of Cappz (sense 2). 
1701 Act 12 4' 13 Will. III. c. ir Coffaes . . and all otaer 
thin Calicoes, commonly called muslins. 

Coffae, -aw, var. of Coppoy, Obs. 

Coffe, var. of Cope sb, Ohs . ; obs. f. Cupp. 
Coffee (kp'fi). Forms : a, (6 caoua, ohaoua, 7 
cahve, coava, coave, cahu, coho, kauhi, kahue, 
cauwa) ; 0 , 7 cofCh, caffa, oapha ; y. 7 oaphe, 
oauphe, cophie, coffl(e, coffey, coffea, cofty, 
7-8 coffe, cophee, caufee, 7- coffee, [ad. Arab. 
3^43 qahwah, in Turkish pronounced kahveh, the 
name of the infusion or beverage ; said by Arab 
lexicographers to have originally meant ‘ wine ’ or 
some kind of wine, and to be a derivative of a vb.- 
root qahiya ‘ to have no appetite.’ Some have con- 
jectured that it is a foreign, perh. African, word 
disguised, and have thought it connected with the 
name of Kaffa in the south Abyssinian highlands, 
where the plant appears to be native. But of this 
there is no evidence, and the name qahwah is not 
given to the berry or plant, which is called % 
bunn, the native name in Shoa being bun. 

The European langs. generally appear to have 
got the name from Turkish kahveh, about 1600, 
perh. through It. cajfb ; cf. F., Sp., Pg. cafe, Ger. 
kajfee, Da., Sw. kajfe. The Eng. coffee, Du, koffie, 
earlier Ger. coffee, koffee, Russ, kophe, kophel, have 
0, app, representing earlier au from ahw or 0/20.] 
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1. A drink made by infusion or decoction fiom 
the seeds of a shrub (see 3 ), roasted and ground 
or (in the East) pounded ; extensively used as a 
beverage, and acting as a moderate stimulant. 

Black coffee : strong coffee served without milk or cream 
(F. cafi mir). 

a. Early foreign forms : 

JLineckotais T-yeco, 46 (kloie of Palndanus) The 
Turkes holde almost the same manner of drinking of their 
Chaoua, which they make of a certaine fruit . . by the 
Egyptians called Bon or Ban 1653 Greaves Seraglio 190 
Some Cahve house, where they drink Cahve]. 1659 
(.iille). The Nature of the drink Kauhi, or Coffee, and the 
Berry of which it is made, Described by an Arabian Phy- 
sitian, Oxford. 1663 Havers Sir T. Roe's Voy. E, Inti, 
(Socotoru Isi. 1 , For drink water and cahu, black liquor, 
drank as hot as could be endured. 1708 W. J. Brnytis Voy. 
Levant xxi. 94 The most usual Liquor . . Kahue, which, 
we call Coffee. .• 

/3. £ 0 ^, cajffct, capha. 

1603-30 Capt. Smith Trav. ^ Adv. 25 Their [Turkes’] 
best drmke is Coffa of a graine they call Coava. R. 
H. Arraignm. Whole Creaturexx. 68 Let them have Chyan 
from Greece, Caffa fromTurkey. 1631 Joroen Nat, Bathes 
xvi. I1669I 15X In the East-Indie.s and in Turkey . . they 
have a drink called Capha, sold ordinarily in Taverns, and 
drunk hot. 1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. 151 A Cup of Coffa. 

7. caetflie, cophie, copkee, coffe^ coffee, etc. 

1601 W. Parry Sherle^s Trav, 10 A certain Liquor which 
they call Coffe. . which will soon intoxicate the brain. 1636 
Sir H. Blount Voy. LevanUxtyj 1 4a One brought a Porcelane 
dish of Cauphe . 1636 Evelyn Mem. ( 1 857) 1 . 1 1 There came 
in my time [i.e, 1636] to the College, one Nathaniel Conopios, 
out of Greece . . He was the fir.st I ever saw drink coffee ; 
which custom came not into England till thirty years after. 
1664 — Sylva 34 Which might yet be drank daily as our 
Cophee is, 1665 G. Harvey Advice agsi. Plague xii. 12 
Coffee is recommended against the Contagion. 1691 Wood 
A th. Oxon. II. 658 He made the drink for his own use called 
Coffey . . being the first , . that was ever drank in Oxon. 
1713-4 Pope Rafe Lock in. 117 Coffee (whicli makes the 
politician wise, And see through all things with his half, 
shut eyes). 1796 J. Owen Trav. Europe II, 529 Black 
coffee, as it is called, or coffee without milk, is the general 
drink. 1824 Byron Juav. xvi. ci, The evening akso waned 
— and coffee came. 1867 Baker Nile Tribni, ix, 220, 1 
. . sat down . . to good curry and rice, and a cup of black 
coffee. 

b. A light repast at which coffee is taken (cf. 
lea) ; or a final course at dinner consisting of coffee. 

2. The seeds or 'benies’ (collectively), either 
raw or roasted. ; or the powder made by grinding 
the roasted seeds, from which the drink is made. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 738 This berry Coffa . . of which the 
Turks are great takers. 1683 J, Chamberlayne Ctffee, 
Tea, ^ Choc, ii Coffee is a Berry which only grows in the 
desert of Arabia. 1709 Bril. Apollo II. No, 19. 4/2 Turkey 
Coffee at 6 s. \d. per pound, 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, 
Roasting cooee improves its flavour. 

3. The tree or shrub from which coffee is ob- 
tained ; a species of Coffea, chiefly C. arabica, a 
native of Abyssinia and Arabia, but now exten- 
sively cultivated throughout the tropics. It bears 
fragrant white flowers like those of jessamine, 
succeeded by red fleshy berries resembling small 
cherries, each, containing two seeds ipoffee-heans). 

1633 Bacon Hist. Vital ^ Mortis Wks. II. 163 Turcae 
habentetiamin usuherbae genus quamvocantCa/>f«[^m>ir/, 
(1631) 29 The Turkes use a kind of Herb, which they call 
Caphe], 1737 Dyer Fleece i. 244 Caufee wild or thea, 
Nutmeg or cinnamon. 1837 Livingstone Trav. xx. 399 
The clayey soil formed by the disintegration of the mica 
schist and trap is the favourite soil for the coffee, 1859 
Tennent Ceylon II. vii. vii. 251 A plantation of coffee is at 
every season an object of beauty and interest. 

4. The name has been commercially applied to 
various substances or preparations used as imita- 
tions of coffee, or substitutes for it, as Dandelion 
coffee. 

b. Swedish coffee: the seeds of Ash-agahis 
batiem. Wild Coffee: a West Indian name of 
Faramea odoratissima (Miller Plant Names). 

5. allrib, and Comb, a. General combinations, as 
coffee-hmh, -crop, -drinh, ’Y-farthing, -husbandly, 
-imbibing, -lees, f-pe/my, -plant, -plantation, 
-planting, -shop, -shrub, -tree, -ttrn ; coffee-brown, 
-coloured, -faced adjs. 

1839 Tennent Ceylon vii, vi. (L.), The belief that a ^coffee- 
bush ..would continue,. to bear crops without manure, 
*693 Motteux St, Olon's Morocco 151 He wa.s muffl'd up to 
the Eyes in a ^‘Coffee-colour’d Handkerchief. *761 Pol- 
tcney ill PhiL Trans. LIT. 346 A thin coffee-coloured 
liquor. 1883 A Dobson OH World Idylls, Dead Let. i. 
vh, Coffee-coloured laces. 1830 Tennenc Ceylon vin. vi. 

*coffee crop of Ceylon. 1659 Howell in 
N.^Q. Ser. I, (1850) 1 . 313/1 This ’'Coffee-drink hath caused 
a great sobriety among all nations, a 1845 Barham Ingot. 
Leg., House-Warming, The fiame-colour’d Belle, and her 
*coffee-faced Beau ! 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 4 They 
had set up this Cock, and would have been content., to 
have ventur'd their “Coffee- Farthings, yea their Easter- 
Pence by advance, to have a fling at him. 1837 Dickens 
Piclm, 11, The operation of shaving, dressing and “coffee- 
unbibing. a 1843 Barham lugol. Leg., Lay St. Cumert, 
Dashed in his face a whole cup of hot *coffee-Iees. 1673 
Canting Acuds 97 He did »» exercise his hand 
with the Dice, either for naughty halfpence, or “Coffee- 
pence, 18^ Tennent Ceylon fed. 2) II. 226 The “coffee 
plant . . which IS a native of Africa, was known at Yemen at 
an early period. MS Treas. Bot, 311 A Javanese “Coffee- 
plantation. 1839 Tennent Ceylon vni. vi, (L.), The healthy 


condition in which “coffee-planting appears at the present 
day in Ceylon. 1884 C. Dickens Diet. Load. 84/1 Some 
few “coffee public-houses, .were opened. 1866 Treas, Bot, 
310 The “Coffee shrub h cultivated throughout the tropics. 
1741 Coutpl. Fam.-Piece ii. iiL 385 The Berries pf the 
“Coffee Tree. 1831 Mayne Reid Rifle Rangers i. The 
bieeze .. carries on its wings the aroma of the coffee-tree, 
183s J. F. Johnston Chem. Com. Life I. 203 The Coffee- 
tree. .attains a height in some countries not exceeding 8 or 
10, but in others averagingfrom 13 to 20 feet. 1833 Brewster 
Nat. Magic x\\\. 328 The inhabitants boil the water in their 
“coffee-urns. 

b. Special combinations : oofltee-bean, the seed 
of the coffee-plant ; coffee-berry, the fruit of the 
coffee-plant also, loosely, the seed; coffee-biggiu 
(see Biggin 2) ; coffee-bird, a kind of bullfinch 
{Pyrrlmla violacea) found in Jamaica, which builds 
its neat in coffee-trees; coitee-blight, a micro- 
scopic fungus destructive to coffee-plantations ; 
coffee-borer, a name given to species of boring- 
beetles which infest the coffee-plant ; coffee-bug, 
an insect {Lecania coffeii) of the family Coccida:, 
very destructive to coffee-plants; coffee-cup, a 
cup from which coffee is drunk, usually larger than 
a tea-cup ; f eoffee-dlsh, a cup or other vessel for 
coffee ; coffee-grounds sb. pi., the granular sedi- 
ment remaining in coffee after infusion ; coffee- 
huller, 'a machine to remove the husk which 
covers the coffee-grains ’ [Knight Diet. Mechl) ; 
oofltee-mill, a small hand-mill for grinding roasted 
coffee-beans ; coffee-nib, a coffee-bean ; coffee- 
nut, the fmit of Gymnocladtts canadensis, the 
Kentucky Coffee-tree, used by early settleis as 
a substitute for coffee; coffee-palace, a large 
and sumptuous colTee-tavein ; f coffee-powder, 
ground coffee ; coffee-rat (see quot.) ; coffee- 
roaster, (o) one whose business is to roast coffee- 
beans; ((>) an apparatus for roasting coffee; 
t coffee-sage = coffee-wit \ coffee-shop, (a) a 
shop where coffee is sold ; (ff) in India, a place at 
which the residents of a Nation (csp. in Upper 
India) meet for talk over a light breakfast of coffee, 
toast, etc., at an earlier hour than the regular 
breakfast of the day ; the name is also applied to 
the gathering, and so to the halt of a regiment for 
refreshment on an early march, etc. ; coffee-stand, 
(a) a support for a coffee-pot ; (/;) a stall for the 
sale of coffee ; coffee-tavern, a tavern or public 
house where coffee and other non-intoxicating 
drinks and refreshments are sold ; ooffee-tea, an 
infusion of the leaves of the coffee-plant ; coffee- 
walk, the space between the rows of trees in a 
coffee-plantation ; -j* coffee-wit, a wit who fre- 
quents coffee-houses (see quots.). Sec also Coffee- 

HOTJSE, -MAN, -POT, -BOOM, -WOMAN. 

1688 R. Holme Armmtrp ii. 81/1 The “Coffee Bean, or 
Beiry..grow two in a thin furrowed husk. 1835 J. w. 
Choker in Croker Pap. (1864] III. xxix. 377 Is it possible 
that raw coffee-beans were issued to the troops in the camp ? 
t66a Petty Taxes 46 The importation of forty thousand 
pounds worth of “coffee-berries. 1866 Treas. Bot. 310 
When ripe, the coffee berries are gathered, and the soft 
outer pulp removed. 1803 [see Biggin*] “Coffee biggin. 
1819 Rees Cycl, s.v., The powdered coffee is sometimes 
put into a linen bag or strainer suspended at the mouth 
of a coffee can or, as it is called in the North of England, 
a coffee bigein. 1839-60 Ure Diet. Arts (L,), The toffee- 
biggin with the perforated tin strainer. 1839 Tennent fty- 
lon 1 . 261 The “coffee-hug . . for some years past has devas- 
latedsomeoftheplantations in Ceylon. 1763-71 H.WALroLi; 
Vertue's Atiecd. Paint. (w66) V. 93 , 1 have a “coffee-cup of 
his ware. 1835 Russell Crimean Waryi. (L.\ Begemmed 
coffee-cups were handed about. 1684 Land. Gaz. No. 
1990/4 Two “Coffee Dishes Plated with Silver. 17^ Losv 
Life 89 Young women . . resolving lawful Questions by 
“Coffee-Grounds, xdgt North in Auiohiog. (1887) 225, I 
desire , . you will get me a very good “coffee mill. 1780 
Krppis in Bieg, Brit. II. 313 His father. .wa.s a coffee-mill- 
maker, x886 Pall Mall G. 22 May 2/1, 1 [app. Dr. Bar- 
nardo] planned the New Edinburgh Castle as the first 
“coffee palace in the United Kingdom. 1683 Loud. Gaz, 
No, 1730/4 Fine “Coffee-Powder, from 2* 6d. lo 3J. per 
Pound, or the Patched Berries at the .same rate, 1859 
Tennent Ceylon I. 149 The “coffee-rat Is an insular variety 
of the Mils hirsutus of W. Elliott, found in Southern India. 
“737 Cmnmon Sense (1738) I. 279 , 1 was bred to the Trade 
of a “Coffee-Roaster, x8ss Browning Hm it strikes 23 
The coffee-roaster’s brazier. 1838 Dickens O, Twist xxvi, 
Field-lane . . has its barber, its “coffee-shop. x88o J.W, 
Sherer ConJuroVs Dau. 202 After his return to India . . 
one day when he was at “coffee-shop in the morning, etc. 
1890 Brandreth (z/i Letter), The coffee-shop Is essentially 
a social gathering. x866 Treas, Bot. 31 j A patent . . for 
the introduction of “Coffee-tea. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Demerara i. 7 They were marched off to their labour 
in the “coffee-walks. 1667 Dryden Ind. Enjperor Epil., 
As for the “Coffee-wits he says not much, ‘Their proper 
Eus’ness is to Damn the Dutch. X673 Wycherley Love 
in Woody, i, Lydia. What is the coffee-wit? Dap. He is 
a . . gossiping, quibbling wretch, and sets people together 
by the ears over that sober drink, coflee. 

Co’ffee-lioiise. 

1 . A house of entertauimeut where coffee and 
other refreshments are supplied. (Much frequent^ 
in 17 th and l8th c. for the purpose of political 
and literary conversation, circulation of news, etc.) 


The places now so called have lost this character, and are 
simply refreshment-houses. , 

x6i3 G. Sandys Trav, i. 66 Coffa-houses [in Constaii- 
tinople]. .There sit they chatting most of the day, and sippe 
of a drinke called Coffa. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Cauphe- 
house, a Tavern or Inn where they sel Cauphe, 1664 Pepvs 
Diary 24 Nov., To a coffee-house, to drink jocolatte. a 1673 
Wood Life (1848) 48 This yeare [1650] Jacob a Jew opened 
a coffey house at the Angel in the parisli of S. Peter in the 
east, Oxon. 1711 Addison Sfect, No. 46 ? 2 At Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house where the Auctions are usually kept. 1700 
Burke Fr. Rev. 19B The leaders of the legislative clubs 
and coffee-houses. 1817 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xi. 
354 Anecdotes of court excesses., in daily circulation 
through the coffee-houses. 1S48 Macaulay H ist. Lug. I. 
366 Every coffee-house had one or more orators, to whose 
eloquence the crowd listened with admiration. 

2. attrib. and Comb. 

1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1910/4 A Coffee-house-m.Tn at the 
comer house in Brook-street. 1704 Swift Batt, Rks. (1750) 
19 Coffeehou.se-wits. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 59*10/4 Mary 
Hassard.,Coffee-House-Holdcr. 1731 J. Brown .SV«i/AfA 
Charac. 137 Our modish coffee-house philosopliers, 1753 
Home Pol. Disc. i. 1 What we can learn from every cofleu- 
house conversation. 1843 Disrafli Sybil (1863) 150 His 
lordship was apt to be too civil .. To-day he was quite the 
coffee-house waiter. He praised everything. 1876 — ,ip,, 
Mere coffee-house babble. 

*1* Co’ffee-iiiaii. Obs. A man keeping a cofiee- 
house, 

*673 [R. Leigh] Trausp Rch, 48 The coffeo-meii I hear 
wilt bid fair for your stationers. 1692 Luttrei.l Brir/ Ref. 
(1837) II. 420 The lord mayor has dei-l.-ired no coffee men in 
T.ondon shall receive guests on Sunday. 1764 Low Life 8y 
Vintners, Coffee-men, Publicans, 

Co'ffee-pot. A covered pot with a spout, in 
which coffee is made or brought on the table. 

1703 Land. Gaz, No. 4112/4 Stolen . . A Coffee-Put and n 
.Salver. 1736 J. Warioh Ess. Pope fed. 41 J. iv, 341 It 
is, doubtless, as hard to make a coffee-pot shine in poetiy 
as .'i plough. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 163 The absence 
of loaf or coffee-pot would have been less sensibly felt. 

Co'ffee-room. A public room where coffee 
and similar refreshments are served ; now, gener- 
ally, the name of the iiublic dining-room in a 
hotel. 

1713 Addison Sped. No. 403 ? 10 The first Object I met 
in the Coffee-Room. 182& li/nckiv, Mag. XXIlI. 386 In 
private house, bookseller’s siiop, or Coffee-room. x88x 
Goldw. -Smith Lecf. ij- Ess. 179 He sat down in the coffee 
loom of the hotel. 

't* Co'ffee-wo'xaan. Obs. A woman keeping 
a coffee-house, 

X710 Land, Gaz, No. 4663/4 Elizabeth Dye, Inti* of ilie 
City of Oxford, Widow and Coffee-woman. *723 Ibid. N*). 
6194/10 Dorothy O’Bryan. .Coffee-Woman. 

Coffeic, cojffeine, etc. Chem , : see Caffkic, etf. 
OofTen, obs. foim of Coffin. 

Coffer (kp'fox), sb. Forms : 4 oofere, ooofer, 
4-5 cofre, oofur, 4-6 cofEre, 4-7 oofer, 5 ooflr, 
cofyri,e, (cowflfer, ooufre, oophor), 6 confer, 
(cofar, ooffar, coffur), 4 - coffer. [MK. cofre, 
coffre, etc., a. OF. cofre, coffre:—l„ cop/iin-nm, 
nom. cophinus, a. (Jr. Koifnvos basket; cl, (‘offin. 
The phonetic development (through *cof'no) is the 
same as in L. ordin-em, F. ordre, U. *l.ondinm, 
F. Londres. For the extension of sense, cf. (in Ihi 
Cange) Capil. de Villis, cap. 62 : ‘ de cofinis id esl 
siriniis 

1, A box, chest: esp. a strong box in wliich 
money or valuables are kept. 

e 1300 Behet 192^ Ich have a lute cofre .. Ther beoih 3tit 
inne atte leste eijte hondrecl pound. <.'1323 Coer de L, 
2939 They brake coffers and took tresotirs. c’ 1386 Chauci r 
Lrankl. T. 843 He gooth vn 10 his cofre And brughtegold. 
1463 Bury ll'ills (1850) 25 The seid William to have. ,al my 
. .cofferys, and tubbes wid alle othir ostilmciuys. Ibid, 3t 
A lityl grene coffre for kerchys, 1348 W. 'IJiomas Hat, 
Gram. 4 Diet, 115671, Cassa, a cheste or coi.fcr. *398 
Barrft Tkeor, Warns y. iii. 134 These shot and bullets 
must lie carried in coffers. 1607 Siiaks. Timon 1. ii. 19*^ 
He commands vs to prouide, and glue great guifts, and all 
out of an empty Coffer. 1732 Leuiaru Stlhos II, vii. ait 
Several coffers and cabinets, .were fill’d with stuffs of gold. 
C1800 K. White Poet. Wks. {1837) 80 My breast'.s my 
coffer, and my God's my hope. 1803 W. Irving Braieb. 
Hall ill as A large iron-bound coffer. xSyx R. Elms 
Catullus xxtv, He owns not a slave nor any coffer. 

b. In the plural often equivalent to 'treasury’, 
and hence ‘ funds, pecuniary lesources '. 

X377 Langl. P, PL B. XI. 192 For alle are we crj’stcs 
creatures and of his coffres riche. 24x3 Lvix;. Pilgr. Soitde 
HI. iv. (1483I 52 A 1 went,. in to your owne Cofres. 1579 
Lyly EupkurstL.r\),) 112 Whereby thou may cst. .enrich thy 
cofers. Drvdkn St. Etiremont's Ess, 198 As long as 
we have ^loney in our Coffers, xyax Swift South Sett, A 
million in his coffers, 1833 Hr. M.taiiNEAU Fr. Wives 4 - 
Pol. vi. 83 The coffers o( the government hod lung been 
empty. X867 Sun fs Huguenots Eng. i. 1 18801 3 Efforts . . 
to nil the coffers of Rome hy the sale of indulgences. 

1 2. An ark. Applied to Koah's ark, the ‘ ark ’ 
of bulrushes in which Moses was laid, and the 
‘arkofCiod*. Obs. 

CX333E'. E. Allii.P. B. 310 Make toi)e..AcoferchMed of 
tres. e 1340 Cursor M. 3614 tTrin.l A cofur of jerdes dud 
she [Moses' mother] be wrou3t. tipA Wvclif ex. xxv. ro 
loyne je to^dere an arke [MS. e 1430 arke ether cofere]. 
i 3 M Caverdale Eraam. Par. Hth. 21 llvey put it in a 
lytie cofer, and layde it onto vpon a lyuers bwke. xyxx 
Shaftssb. CVlamr. (1737) III. 117 [David's] Dance.. in the 
Procession of the Sacted Coffer, 
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1 3. A coffin. Obs. 

c 1381 CifAUCisR Pari. Foules 177 The piler elm, the cofre 
unto careyne. c 1430 Lydg. Boclias 1. iv. (1SS4I 6 h, Whan 
y* death nayled tliem in their coffers. 14^ iVillo/Batte 
(Somerset Ho.), My body to be buryed in a cofer of tree. 

Nicolls Thucyd. 54 (R.) A great coffer of cypres. 
Into whiche they did putt the boanes of them, that were 
dead of that trybe. [see Coffeu w. i]. 

*|' 4 :. Coffer of the heart \ the pericardium. Obs. 
13^ Tkevisa Barllt, De P.R.y. xxxvi. (1495) 149 Abowte 
the herte is a maner clothynge that hyghte the shryne and 
the cofre of tlie hert. Ibid. 150 The herte. .greuyd by some 
postume that infecleth the cofre therof. 

6 . Arch. a. A sunk panel in a ceiling or soffit, 
of ornamental character, usually decorated in the 
centre with a flower or the like. 

X664 Evelyn tr. Freart’s Archit. ij8 Those [are call’d] 
Gofers wherein are cut the Roses, .which adorn the spaces 
’twixt the heads of the Modilions and Mutules. 1823 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 506 'J’he coffers of the soffit of the 
cornice are square. 1843 Athetuenm ii Jan. 48 On the 
grounds of the coffers forming the lacunaria. of the ceilings. 

b. A space within a wall, pier, etc., filled up 
with concrete, rubble, or loose material. ? Ohs. 

17x3 Leoni Palladio's Archit. 14 The ancient walls of 
Naples.. are made of two rows of free stones. .bound to- 
gether with other crossing rows, so that the space or Coffers 
. . were tilled up with stones or earth. 
t6. Fortification. (See quot.) Ohs. 

* 7 * 7 ~ 5 * CiiAMUERS Cycl., Coffer, in fortification, denotes a 
hollow lodgment, athiyart a dry moat, from .six to seven 
feet deep, and from sixteen to eighteen feet broad; the 
upper part made of piace.s of timber raised two feet above 
the level of the moat ; which little elevation has hurdles 
laden with earth for its covering ; and serves as a parapet, 
with embrasures. Tlic coffer is nearly the same with the 
caponiere . , The besieged generally make use of coffers to 
repulse the besiegers, when they endeavour to pa.ss the 
ditch. 1733 in Johnson ; and in later Diets. 

7, Mining, a. A trough in which tin-ore is 
broken to pieces. ? Ohs, 

ffkil. Traus. VI. 3108 Which with the Ore.«i falls 
down into the Coffer (<*. e. a long square box of the firmest 
timber, 3 foot long and i J foot over). 

b. ‘ A rectangular plank frame, used in timber- 
ing levels ’ (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881 ). 

8 . Ordnance Survey. Applied to wooden 
troughs used to support the chain in measuring 
a base-line of an Ordnance Survey. 

xtSs Roy Surrey ing in Phil. Tram. LXXV. 433 Each 
coffer consisted of three board.*; about half an inch thick. 
x8oo Ibid, XC. 357 The apparatus for the measurement, 
coasisting of., pickets, iron heads, and a new .set of coffers. 
X843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 317/3 In the actual measurement 
the measuring chain was not supported on coffers, or 
stretched by a constant weight. 

9. Hydraulics , a. A caisson or water-tight box : 
cf. CopyEU-DAM I. b. A kind of caisson or 
floating dock. o. ‘ The lock for a barge ’ (Sim- 
inonds). 

x82a Tram, Soc. Arts XL. las e c the coffer slung by the 
ropes d d [a watertight box used in repairing a ship's side, 
below the water line ; elsewhere called a caisson]. 

10. in h’lUB-coyii'KB, q. v. 

U. Comb., as \coffer-k^, -lid (also fig), -like 
adj. ; coffer-fish, a trunk-fish, a species of Ostra- 
cion ; coffer-slide valve, a box slide-valve of a 
steam-engine. Sec also CoirEB-DAM, -work. 

X884 J. CoLBORNE Hicks Poslut 14 The extraordinary 
*coffer-li8h. .preserved and sold at Suez to homeward-bound 
Anglo-Indians. 13*6 Skelton Magnyf. 333 Thryft hath 
lost her * cofer kayc. X483 Cath. Augl, 70 A *Corfyrled 
[v.r, Cofer leyd], X39a Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad, 1137 

She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes. 1830 Prescott 
Mexico I. 338 The huge Cofre de Perote, which borrows its 
name.. from the ^coffer-like rock on its summiL x8x6 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc, Art II. 133 A ‘"coffer-slide valve, 
which requires no packing^ to make it steam-tight, as there 
is always a vacuum under it. 

GojOfev (kf^Tai), [f. the sb. : cf. F. coffrer."] 

1. trans. To enclose in, or as in, a coffer ; to lay 
up securely ; to hoard, to treasure up. Ohs, or arch, 

c X394 P. PI. Crede 68 He will kepen it hym-self & cofren 
it faste. XS3S Fardle Facions i. iv. 43 Diners of them 
throwe their dead into Riuers, other cofer them vp in 
earthen cofres. xSoa Shaks. Liter. 835 The aged man that 
coffers vp his gold. X676 Bp. Grove Viiid. Coifonn, 
Clergy (1080) 33 He. .coffers it up amongst his other choice 
Expressions. X805 Southey Madoc ut Asi. xix, They 
gathered up The ashes of the dead, and coffer’d them Apart. 
x8a8 D’Israeli CAas. /, I. iii. 43 This family document . . is 
perhaps still coffered among the antiquities of our anti- 
quaries' collections, 

2. Arch. To adoru with coffers (see Coeeeb sh. 
5 a). See CoyrasED. 

3. Mining, (See quots., and cf. CoyFEB-DAM.) 

x88x Raymond Jffinvtg Gloss,, Coffer or CofirCDafal), to 

secure a shaft froni leaking by ramming in clay behind the 
masonry or timbering. x& Naiure XXVI. 360 The pro- 
cess of coffering out or damming back water in shafts . . by 
means of a water-tight lining now called tubbing. 

t Coffer, v.^ Obs. [?cf. GoyyEB.] To curl 
up, twist, warp. (fntr. and transi) 

X7*3 Bradley Fam. Diet, s, v. Melon, The Sun will soon 
draw the Heat of so fresh a Bed to that Degree, that . . the 
two first Leaves, .of the Plant will twirl or coffer. X7^ 
Twamley 53 By the sstme cause that a board is 

made round or coffered up, by the heat of the Sun, 

Goffer-dadn. [f. CoyyEB+PAir.] 

1. Hydraulic Engineering. A water-tight en- 


closure used for obtaining a dry foundation for 
bridges, piers, etc. ; usually constructed of two 
rows of piles with clay packed between them, ex- 
tending above high-water mark ; the water being 
pumped out so as to leave the enclosure dry. lb. 
Also a water-tight stniclure fixed to a ship’s side, 
for making repairs below the water-line. 

1736 HAWKSMooR.fitT.Z,a«rf.5rH^ff26Thewayheproposes 
to lay the foundation is with Coffer-dams. 17SX Labelye 
IVestm. Sr. 49 Why could not the Foundations of the 
Piers have been laid hy the help of Coffer-dams f X776 G. 
Semple Building in tVater 30 They have . . of late trans- 
lated the Word Batterdeaiex, and rendered it Cofferdam, 
which I presume, is a Word or technical Terra not used, 
nor even so much as known in the English Tongue before 
the Year 1734. xSGz Smiles Engineers III, 413 The piles 
had been driven, and the coffer-dams formed and puddled. 
1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 6/r It was necessary to con- 
struct a coffer dap inside the ship, and after the external 
patching to fill this dam with cement. 

Jig. X876 E. Jenkins Queen’s Head 10 No. .substituting of 
modern iron bedsteads for the ancient and capacious coffer- 
dams wherein their ancestors used to bury themselve:, at 
night. 

2. (See quots.] 

i88x Advance (Chicago) s8 Apr. 271 A new absorbent., 
from the cocoanut fibre, .called cofferdam, and will hold . . 
from 12 to 14 times its own_ weight of water. 1883 Daily 
Tel. aj May, It lu-is been discovered . . that a composition 
obtained from pulverised cocoanut cellulose has the . . pro- 
perty, when penetrated by shot . . of closing up instan- 
taneously, so as to prevent the influx of water into a ship’s 
hold. The name of ‘cofferdam’ has been given to this 
pieparation. 

3. atlrih., as coffer-dam work, work performed in, 
or by means of, a coffer-dam. 

1772 Hutton Bridges 93 This is coffer-dam work. 

Hence Coffer-dam v. trans., to provide with a 
coffer-dam. 

X884 Daily Neius ig De& 3/7 Unless the pier is imme- 
diately coffer-dammed and the masonry repaired. 

Goffered (kp-faid), ffil. a, [f. (Joffeb sb. and 

- 1 - -ED.] 

1, Enclosed in, or as in, a coffer ; resting on coffers. 

XS87 Tuhberv. Trag. T. (1837) 97 To unfolde Her coferd 

ware, x886 Blacknv. Mag. Sept. 326 A 100 feet coffered 
steel chain, 

2. Arch. Furnished or adorned with coffers. 

1869 Daih News 13 Ocb , The coffered ceilings . . have the 

grounds of the coffers rich crimson. X879 Sir G. Scott 
Led. Archit, II. 138 Coffered panels which had originated 
in a horizontal ceiling, 

Gofferer (kp-larai). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. OF. cof- 
frier, i. coffre Coepeb : see -eb.] 

1. A treasurer. Obs. exc. Hist, 
c 1330 R. Brunnb Chron, (i 3 xo) 319 Sir Rauf be CofiVers 
bat lyme was Tresorere. Ibid, 320 pe Cofrere [orig. 
Fr, le CoJrere\. 1380 North Plutarch 755 (R.) He com- 
manded . . his cofferer that kept his money, to give a friend 
of his five and twenty myryades. X582 N, T. (Rhem.) 
Rone, xvi, 33 Erastus the cofferer of the citie saluteth you. 
x6i4 Selden Titles Hon, 344 In that account made by H. 
Leicester, Cofferer to Thomas Earle of Lancaster vnder 
Edward the second. 174a Young Ni. Th, ii. 550 Ye for- 
tune’s cofferers 1 Ye pow'rs of wealth! 1863 Sala Capt. 
Dang, III. iii. 1 14 The Bank of Amsterdam, then the most 
famous Corporation of Cofferers, .in Europe, 
lb. An officer of the royal household of England, 
next under the controller j he had the oversight of 
the other officers. Hist. 

X338 Leland Jiin. IV. 60 Oae notable Tombe . . wherein 
Wilfiam Cope, Coferer to K. H. 7. is buried. 1370 Act 
13 Etie, c. 4 § I Any . . Cofferer of the Houshold to the 
Queen's Majesty. X708 J. Chamberlayne St, Gt. Brit. i. 
n. xii. (1743) 101 The cofferer., is to pay the wages of the 
king’s .servants above and below stairs. 1780 Burke Corr. 
(i844)II,326Theking’shousehold. .has. .three treasurers;— 
the treasurer of the chamber, the treasurer of the household, 
and . . the cofferer of the household. x86o Frouoe Hist. 
Eng, VI. 18 Sir Edmund Peckham, Cofferer of the house- 
hold was found to have gone off with the treasure. 

f 2. One who makes coffers. Obs. 

X40X Pol, Poems (1839) II. 109 Girdelers, coferers, ne 
corvysers, ne no manere of artificeris. c 151S Cocke LorelVs 
B, (i8«) 10 Coferers, carde makers, and earners. 

Cofferet : see Coffbeo’. 

Coffering^ (kp'feiig), sb. [f. Coffeb sb. -h-ifg.] 

1. An arrangement or structure of coffers. In 
quots. referring to the 'coffers ’ or troughs used to 
support the chain in measuring the Ordnance Sur- 
vey base-line on Hounslow Heath. 

X783 Rov Surveying in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 4^1 Stands 
. . that supported the ninety-eight feet of coffering, X790 
Ibid. LXXX. Plate x, Plan of the Coffering for each Cham. 

2. Arch. Cf. CoFFEBj^. 5 ; Coffeeed 2 . 

x^ Athemsum 4 Jan, 18 Its coffering, and also the 
panelled soffits of the architraves. X884 H. Stannus Dome 
Si. Patel's (Times 20 Nov. 4/5), Coffering. . was intended by 
Wren, as shown by his drawings. 

3. Mining. See Coffee ».i 3 . 

+ Co’ffership. Obs. rare~^. [Ought to be 
cofferership:\ The office of Coffbbbb (sense a], 
a x6i8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
338 Ingram, and his fellows, are odious men, and therefore 
his M^esty pleased the people greatly to put him from the 
coffersnip. [See also edo. 1628, 1640,] 

'h Co'ffev-worlc. Obs. [f. Coffeb sb, 5 b-i- 
WoBKJiJ.] Work done with or in coffers; in 
Arch, masonry having ‘ coffers ’ filled with nibble, 
etc. Formerly also, building in concrete. 


1708 G. Richards is;f Bk. Palladio's Archit. 13 The 
manner Riempiuta or filled walls, which is M.so called 
Coffer-wprk which the Ancients did use; taking planks 
and placing them edgewise, allowing so much space as they 
would have the thickness of the wall, filling it with Mortar, 
and Stones of all Sorts. 1^42 Leoni Palladid s Archit. I. 
9 [as in prec. quot. ; also] Coffer-work . . made of two rows 
of free Stones, .bound together with other_ crossing-rows, so 
the Space or Coffers . . between the cro-ssing-rows and the 
out-rows of Stones, .were fill'd up with Stones and Earth. 
Coffery, obs. form of Caffre. 

Coffin (k^'fin), sb. Forms : 4 cofine, coffiyne, 
(i'c. cowyne), 4-5 cofyn(e, 5 oofynne, coplimne, 
(confin), 5-6 cofiEyn, cophyn( 0 , 5 -y oopliin(e, 

6 cofflne. Sc. oofEyng, 6-7 coffen, 5 - coffin, [ME. 
cofill, coffyn, etc. , a. OF, cofin, coffin, little basket, 
case, etc., ad. L. cophin-us (later cofin-us), a. 
Or. Kotpivos basket.] 

1 1. A basket ; transl. L. cophinus, Or. ko^ivos, 

[So in OF. and many mod. F. dialects.] 
e 1380 WvcLlF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 62 Pei gedriden and 
iildeti twelve coffynes of relif of fyve barly loves. 138a — 
2 Kings X. 7 Thei. .slewen the seventy men, and putten the 
hevedis of hem in cofynes. tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 15 

Gedrenge. .the fragmeutes of thecophinnes lemanent. 1542 
Elyot Diet,, Tibin, a ba.sketce or coffyn made of wyckers 
or bull rushes, or barke of a tree : such ooiie was Moyses 
put in to. X3SZ in Huloet. 
f 2. A chest, case, casket, box. Obs. 

[So in F. dial, of Picardy and Lorraine.] 
c X330 R. Brunnb Chron, (x8io) 133 ( 5 f }>at }?at was in 
cofre, & in his colines, He inad his testament, c X420 Pallad. 
on limb. IV, 673 In chistes .smale or coffyns hem doo. 
c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. viii. viii. 19 A_ Cophyn of Evore. 
1480 (Fardr.Acc. Edw. //■'■(1830) 123 Divers cofynsof fyrre 
wherein the Kinges books were conveyed. XS32 Surrey 
Ch. Goods (1869) 48, iiij torche.s with ij long coffins for them. 
1370 Dee Math. Pre/., Iilake a hollow Cube, or Cubik 
coffen, of Copper, Silver, Tynne, or Wood. 1677 Holyoke 
Diet,, A coffin for a book, Locnlamentmn, 

3. spec. The box or chest in which a corpse is 
enclosed for burial. (The ordinary current sense.) 
[In Fr. coffin=cercueit occurs in Deguilleville e 1330.] 
x3a3 Chttrchv). Acc. St. Giles, Reading 25 For mendyng 
of the cofyn that lyeth on the here ijr. ob. 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 377 He . . caused him to be layde in a Coffin of 
Cypresse. x6x3 R. C. Table A Iph. (ed. 3), Cophin, basket, 
or chest for a dead body to be put in. 1709 Hearns Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 260 Coffins of Stone and Marble. x72o 
Swift Death 0/ Demar, His coffers from the_ coffin could 
not save. X817 Wolfe Burial Sir % Moore iii, No useless 
coffin enclosed his breast, Not in sheet nor in shroud we 
wound him. x88x Besant & Rice Chnpl, Fleet I. 2 The 
tears . .which fall upon a coffin beside an open grave. 

t b. Loosely used for : A bier. Obs. 
x ^6 Tindalb Lithe vii. 14 He went and touched the 
coffyn [Wyclip here, x 6 ii beere]. 1334 in Overall Clmrchw. 
Acc, St. Michaels Comhill (1869) 1x2 For men^nge of 
the coffen that carrys the corsses to churche, x6ox Holland 
Plin^ II. 531 The coffin going with a dead corps to a funerall 
fire, is richly painted. 

c. {=^coffn-sfiark.) An oblong piece of live 
coal starting out of the fire with a report; re- 
garded as a prognostic of death. 

1797 G. CoLMAN Br. Grins, Maid of Moor xxiv. To the 
fire she drew.. When, lo 1 a coffin out there flew, And in 
her apron burnt a hole. xSia Combe Dr. Syntax, Pic. 
tiiresque x, (Chandos) 37 From the fire a coffin flew. 

d. phr. To drive (or pui) a nail into any one's 
coffin : to do a thing that tends to shorten his life. 

X836 A. Fonrlanque Eng. under 7 Adminisir. (1837) f 
321 A dram which., ‘drives nails into the victim’s coffin 
according to the expressive vulgar saying. xBya McCarthy 
Linley Rochford, Everj' dinner eaten under such conditions 
is a nail driven into one’s coffin. 

e. Naut. Applied to an old, ill-found, imsea- 
worthy vessel, as likely to prove the burying-place 
of those on board, (collog.) 

X833 Atm, Reg. Chratt, 32^ Did not you say when asked 
if you would go to sea with her, ‘ No, for she will prove 
a coffin for somebody'? 1844 P. Parley's Annual V. 273 
An English gun-brig, commonly called a coffin. x88x 
Leslie NordenskiSld's Voy; Vega I. 377 Floating coffins 
have often been used in arctic voyages. [1884 Chr. World 

7 Feb. 89/4 The coffin-ship must no longer be allowed to 
sail under British colours.] 

+ 4. Cookery, a. A mould of paste for a pie ; the 
crust of a pie. Obs. 

c X420 Liber Cocontm (1862) 41 Make a cofyne as to smalle 
pye, (;i420 Cookery Bk, 45 Make fayre past of flowre & 
water, Sugre, & Safroun, & Salt ; & )>an make fayre round 
cofyns her-of. X388 Shaks. Tit. A. v. ii. xSo Of the paste 
a coffen I will reare. ax 6 s/\ Selden Taile-t. (Arb.) 3^ 
The Coffin of our Christmas Pies m shape long, is in imi- 
tation of the Cratch. 1730 E. Smith Compl. Housewife 157 
Season your lamb with pepper, salt . . So put it into your 
coffin. 

b. A pie-dish or mould. Obs. 
x^ in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 223 Twelve voyders ; 
a (Justerd coffyn, 1596 Shaks. Taw. Shr. iv. iii. 82, xfioa 
Plat Delightes for Ladies, Coffins of white plate, a X662 
Heylin Laud ii. 302 Which Notes . . he kept in the Coffin 
of a Pye, which had been sent him by his Mother, 

5. A paper case ; spec, a receptacle made by 
twisting paper into a conical form or ' comet to 
contain groceries, etc., or for use as a filter ; still 
applied by printers to small paper bags of this 
shape to hold spare type, superfluous sorts, etc. 

*S77 Frampton foyfitl Nensis (1380) 42 The smoke of this 
Hearbe, which they receaue at the mouth through certaine 
coffins, suche as the (jiocers do vse to put in their Spices. 
1394 Plat JemelUho. in. Chem, Conelus. 53 Coffyns of 
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paper, such as the Confit-makers vse. 1634 J. Bate Mysi. 
Nat. \ Art To make the coffins [for fireworks], you must 
take paper, parchment, or strong canuasse, [and] rowle it 
hard upon a rowler, 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 52, 
I took live cof^s of filtrating paper. 177a Monro Mih. 
Waters in PAit. Traits. LXII. 23, I.. examined the coffin 
through, which the salts . ■ had passed. 1841 Savage ^£ci. 
Printing 173 These conical papers are called coffins. 1888 
Jacobi Printer's Vacab. 23. 

6 . Farriery- The whole of a horse’s hoof below 
the coronet, forming a horny body enclosing a 
hollow space. 

1607 Topsell Four-/, Beasts (1673) 320 From the pastern 
down to the coffin of the hoof. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet , 
PJo/Loosning, a Dissolution or dividing of the Horn_ or 
Coffin of a Horse's Hoof from the Flesh, at the Setting 
on of the Cronet. 1785 Sportsmans Diet, in N. W. Line. 
Gloss,, Coffin [the hoof of a horse, that is], all the horn that 
appears when he has his foot set on the ground. 

7. Printing, a. The wooden frame enclosing Ihe 
Slone or bed of the old wooden hand-printing 
press, to. That part of a printing machine on 
which the forme of type is laid ; the carriage of a 
printing machine. 

Coffin-block, an angular wooden block with brass rules at- 
tached to it, which rules are raised above the block so that 
a stereotype or electrotype plate may be placed inside the 
hollow frame thus formed. 

1659 Hoole Comcnius' Vis. World {sj'j'j) ri8 Which being 
put under the spindle, on the coffin, ana pressed down with 
a bar, he maketh to take impression,^ 1683 Moxon Meeh. 
Exerc. II. 52 The Planck of the Carriage is an Elm-Flanck 
..upon this Planck at its fore-end is firinly nailed down _a 
square frame . . called the Coffin, and in it the stone is 
bedded. 1808 Stower Printers Gram. 326 At the hinder 
cud of the frame of the coffin, two iron joints are fastened. 
1841 W. Savage Diet. Printing- 173 Coffm, that part of a 
wooden press in which the stone is bedded. 1888 Jacobi 
Printer's Vmah. 23 Coffin, the carriage or bed of a cylin- 
drical machine or platen press. 

8 . A c.ase in which articles are baked or fired in 
a furnace ; = F. cassette. 

1679 Ft-of Siaffiordsh. {1686) 372 A Coffin made of Clay, 
fitted to the Iron intended to be hardened. t’jep Dkt. 
Arts fySc. s.v. Porcelain^ Each piece of Porcelain .. is dis- 
posed, in the furnace, in its separate case, or coffin. 1799 
G. Smith Laborat, 1 . 20a Take some potter's clay, to make 
a coffin round your plant. 

•j* 9. The case of a chrysalis. Obs. 

V]zx Phil. Traits, XXVII. 346 A very strange hairy 
[CatterpiLlar] with a Pea-like Coffin. Ibid,, Fig. xi, la and 
13. are the Moth, Catterpillar, and Coffin. 

tio. The calyx of a flower. Ohs. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. %.\. Adjusting, Florists . . say, 
I will adjust a Pink; and to do this, .each of [the petals] shall 
be so dispos’d , that the Pink becomes larger thereby, because 
the Extremities of their Coffins have been a little curv'd. 


11. Mining, a. ‘ An old open working {Com- 
isjall), to. The mode of open working by cast- 
ing np oie and waste from one platform to another, 
and so to the surface ’ (Raymond Mining Gloss\ 

1778 Prvce Min. Cornub, 141 This fosse they call a coffin, 
which they laid open several fathoms in length, 

12. Milling. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mtch,, Coffin . , one of the sockets in 
the eye of the runner, which receives the ends of the driver. 
The term is applied to other depressions, especially to such 
as are hollowed or chipped out. 

13. Comb., as coffin-lid, -maker, -nuasuremenf, 
-nail, -tap, -•worm j coffin-fashioned, -shaped, etc., 
adjs. ; oofiELu-bone, a small spongy bone in a 
horse’s hoof, being the last phalangeal bone of the 
foot ; t ooffln-olotli, a cloth to cover a coffin, a 
pall ; t ooffln-cutter, a coffin-maker ; + cofflii- 
dam s= CoprEE-DAM ; f coffin-house, a mortuary , 
a house where the ‘ parish coffin ’ was kept ; 
coffin- joint, the joint at the top of a horse’s hoof: 
coffin-plate, a metal plate set in a coffin-lid, 
bearing the name of the deceased person, nsuallj 
with dates of birth and death ; coffin-ship (see 
sense 3 e) ; coffin-spark (see 3 c) ; coffin-stone, a 
stone shaped like a coffin-lid ; ooffin-stool, a 
stand or support for a coffin; *t* coffin-tomb, a 
stone coffin, sarcophagus. 

c 1720 Gibson Farrier's Guide 1, vi. (1738) 94 The •Coffin- 
bone . . IS so called from its hoUowness. 1859 'Todd Cycl, 
522/2 A semicircular disc, resembling that of the 
coffin-bone of the Horse. 1625 Par. Reg. St. Margarets, 
Durham, Mrs. Elsebeth Hall..dyd g^e..for the use ol 
the poor . . a cofyn clothe. 1603 Dekker Woi^ Venn 
Wks. (Grosart) L xao One of the new-found trade o^Coffin- 
cutters. r^7 Fleming Contn. Holiitsited III. 1530 An 
other would have made a *coffin dam, wherof the cost would 
have been infinite. 1868 Ld. Houghton Seleci.fr. mis. 

The coffin- fashioned tomb. t6ix Chutchw% Acc, 
Marge JVestvi. (Nichols 1797) 30 Work done about tbs 
two north gates m the church-yard and about the *coffin' 
house being uncovered with the great wmd. 1683 A. Snaw 
Altai. Horsew. xix, [1686) x8i The *Coffin-joint on which thf 
Youatt Norse vii. 137 A strangely for 
midable disease . . called ‘ coffin-joint )amene.s5 ', x8x6 BvRot 
Partsina xix. Hid Like dust beneath the *coffin lid. i84> 
Ecclesiologist IV. 16 Stones like coffin lids in shape anc 
detail. 1047 R. Stapvlton yuvenal 147 Run-away slaves 
Mngmen, and •coffin-makers. 1838 Dickens O. Twist iv 
*5. general house.lad to a coffin-maker’s 

C1865 G. Gore m Ci-re, Sc, I. 223/2 Buckles, •coffin-nails, 
hook^nd-eyes. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist v, *Coffin-plates 
elm-chips, hnght-headed nails. x8ax Clare Vili, Miustr 
1. 159 Ine •coffin-spark burning my holiday gown. i84> 


Ecclesiologist IV. x? Many •coffin-stones may be seen in the 
pavement where no coffin would be found . . underneath. 
18M 'T. Hardy Woodlaiiders ii, A little round table, curi- 
ously formed of an old *coffin-stool, with a deal top nailed 
on. 1831 H. Melville Whale li. 259 Every stroke of his 
dead limb sounded like a •coffin-tap. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind, I. xi.121 In the middle, .stood a •Coffin- 
tomb, about three Foot high, and seven Foot long. i8zo 
Keats Eve St, Agnes xlii, Witch, and demon, and large 
•coffin-worm. 

Coffin (kp fin), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trails. To place or enclose in a coffin. 

1564 Vestry Minutes Si. Helen's BisUopsgate 5 Mar., 
None shall be bury'd within the church, unless the dead 
corpse be coffined in wood. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ii. i. 193. * 5 S 4 
Gayton Pleasant Notes tit. v. 97 Men whom he . had 
coffin'd up. 1823 Galt Entail xxxv. 304 He assisted 
, . in the ceremonial of the coffining. x86_i Sat. i?e»._XII. 
253/1 Sometimes they coffined their dead in boats or in the 
trunks of trees. 

2. trails/, and fig. To enclose as in a coffin ; to 
close itp inaccessibly. 

1377 B. Googe Hereshaclis Hush, 11. (1586) gob, [Quinces] 
are best kept coffened betwixt two hollowe Tiles, well cIo.sed 
on every side with clale. 160S B. Jonson Volpoiie i. i, 
Coffin them alive In some kind clasping prison. 1693 
Evelyn De la Qitint. ComiL Gard. DicL, To Coffin them- 
selves, is said of Flowers that shrivel up and dry away in 
their Buds without flowing or spreading. X791 D’Isbaeli 
Cur. Lit. (1858) 1 . 9 The tomb of hooks, when the possessor 
will not communicate them, and coffins them up in the cases 
of his library. i86a Thackeray Philip v. The cards are 
coffined in their boxes. 

1 3. To enclose in a ‘coffin’ of paste. Obs. 

1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metam. Wks. (1692) <123/1 A reve- 
rend painted Lady was. .coffin’d in Crust till now she was 

a ' . 1884 Leisure II. June 374/2 Game was often cof- 
, so was fish. 

Hence Oo'ffined ppl. a. 

1398 Hakluyt Voy. IT. i. 26% (R.) They keep the dead In 
the house.. coffined. x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. in. ii, 
Departed soules 'That lodge in coffin'd trunkes. x8ai 
Blackm. Mag, VIII. 615 On meal-ark lid he rests his coffin’d 
ware. X834 Stanley Hist. Mem. Canterb, iii. (x8s7) X34 
The coffined body lay in state at Westminster. 

+ Co'ffiug', vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. [f. CoFif v. + -ino i.] 
Exchange, batter. 

130a in Peteikin Renlal 0/ Orkney (Jam.] The half 

of the malt scat wes gevin quyt be vtnquhilc Erie William 
in coffing for landis he gat therfor in Oreinvall. 

Coffinless (kpffinlus), a. [f. Coi'i'm sb, + -lbse.] 
Without a coffin, iinco^etl. 

1817 Blackw, Mag. II. 295 Shroudless, coffinless they fie. 
X835 Smeolly Occult Sc, ig6 The coffinlcss skeleton of a 
man. 

Goffle (kp'f’l). Also kaffle. fad. Arab. sJila 


qSfilah caravan, travelling company ; see CamIjA.] 
A train of men or boasts fastened together ; spec. 
a gang of slaves chained and driven along to> 
gether. 

X799 Mungo Park Trav, Africa 190 A cuffle of fourteen 
asses loaded with salt. Ibid. 193 , 1 was met by a coffie of 
slaves about seventy in number. X849 Whittier Poems, 
Chf. Slave xiv, The black slave-ship’s foul and loathsome 
hell, And coffie's weaijy chain. 1873 Hale In His Name 
vi. 60 Andre came leading along the coffie of horses. x88o 
Life Livingstone (L. M. S.) vL 59 One who drove liis coffie 
of slaves from the interior to the Portuguese settlements. 

tCoffoy. Obs. Also ooafoay, coffaw, coffae, 
ooffo. Some kind of fabric much used in the 
1 8 th c, ; the same as Caffoy, 

X703 Loitd. Gas. No. 3945/4 A Leather Body-Coach, .with 
a Coafoay Lining. 1704 Ibid. No. 4067/8 A red CofToy 
Side-saddle, 1733 Dial. Swift 6- Prior 33 The Manufac- 
ture. .of our Colfoys; Buffs, Lutherines and Fustians. 

Coffre, cofir, obs. ff. Coffee. 

CofiFre, coflRree, -rie, obs. ff. Caffee. 

Goffret (bpfr6t), cofferet (kp-feretj [a. F. 
coffret, dim. of coffre.'] A small coffer. 

1485 Caxton Chou. Gt. (1880) iBt Florypes remysed the 


_ . . cigar-( 

Coflue, obs. form of Coffin. 

Co-fisher, -foreknown : see Co-, 
t Co-fly, adv. Obs. Forms; i c&llice, 3 co- 
fliohe, 4 coflioh, oofly, cofli. fOE. cAfilec, f. cAf, 
CoF -I- -lice ; see -lyI,] 

Quick!^, keenly, boldly, fiercely. 
c xooo ^LFRic Lives of Saints, St. George 31 And com to 
Sam caaere and hine callice befran. GX203 Lay. 1705 Heo 
..cofliche vt wendeiL 1^-70 Alisaunder aoj pe Kyiig 
with his keene ost coflich fightes. Ibid. 662 Hee knceles 
coflich adoune. Ibid. 748 pis menskfull Queenb . . hym 
praies, pat he cofly comme. 

Co-foii'nder. [Co- 3 b.] One who unites in 
founding ; a joint foimder. 

160^ Camden Rem., Epitaphs 52 Doctor Caius, a learned 
physition of Cambridge, and a Co-founder of Gunwell and 
Cams Colledge. 1679 Bp, of Hereford College Jesuits at 
Came 4 Xaverius was the Co-founder with Ignatius of the 
Jesuits Order. x88x J, M. Anderson in Catk. Presbyt. ai 
Professors, co-founders, and provincial directors. 

So Co-fou'udress ; Cofownd v. 
x^x Weever Anc. Fun, Man. 429 Shee is set downe to be 
co-foundresse with. him. a x66x Fuller Worthies, London 
(iSix) II, s8 (Dj [The Steeple of St Paul’s] was originally 
co-foimded by King Ethdbert with the Body of the Church. 
*797 Canibr. Univ. Calendar 59 Queen Elizabeth , . is an- 
u^lly commemorated as a co-foundress of the college. 
Cofre, cofur, cof|yT(e, obs. ff. Coffee. 


COG. 

tGo-freer. Obs. [f. Co- Feiae; but 

cf. F. confrere in wider sense.] = Fbllow-fbiae. 

<1x628 Doderidge Eng. Lawyer (xfiax) xag The Prior and 
his Cofreers. 

Goffc, 1. and pple. of Coff v. Sc. to buy. 

Co-fused, /a. Obs. [Co- a.] Fused 
together ; confused. 

a 1683 Oldham Let. to Friend Wks. (1686) 126 Cofusod 
awhile the mixed Idea's lie. 

Cofyn(e, obs. form of Coffin. 

+ Cog, j/a1 Obs. (exc. Hist.) Forms: 4 ooge, 
kogge, 4-6 cogge, 4 - cog. [ME. cogge, kogge 
(i 4 tli c.), corresponds in form and meaning alike 
to OF. ' cogue, {cage, koge, cogghe, guogue), also 
coqtte, a kind of ship, esp. ‘ ship of war ’ (Godefroy), 
and to MLG. kogge m. f., MDu, cogghe (Du. cogge, 
cogi.), MHG. kocke, 15 th c. G. kock {OllO.coccho 
m.). With the latter cf. OSw. kogger m., Da. 
kogge, kog small vessel without a keel, Sw. dial. 
kAg, kdk small single-masted sail-boat (Rietz), 
ONorw. m. larger merchant-ship, esp, of the 
Hanse, Icel. kuggi small vessel. 

Teutonic etymologists consider these words to be_ native, 
going back to OTeiit. types *knfigoii-, *kukkon: The OF. 
rorm.s on the other hand are usually taken as cognate^ with 
Pr. coca, coqua, Sp. coca, obs. It. cocca, ‘ a kind of ship no 
longer in use, wiiicn had the prow and the iioop mticli nniscd, 
with a single mast, and a siiuare sail’ (Della Crusca', de- 
rived by Diet and others from a L. type *coccha, hy-fonii 
of concha lit, ‘shell’, also, in late or ined.L., a spetius of 
boat or ship. The relations between the Teutonic and^ the 
Romanic, and esp. the OF., words are uncertain. The 
probability is that the ME. word was from French rather 
than LG. : like the Fr, it interchanged at an cnrly_ dale 
with cpcke. Cock-', which afterwards was diffierentiated, 
and used only in sense of the Fr. dim. coquet cock-boat.] 

1. A kind of ship of earlier times ; broadly built, 
with roundish jirow and stern. Siqiposccl to have 
been primarily a ship of burden or transport, but 
also used as a ship of war. (App. not used after 
i^lh c. : later mention only historical.) 

t'xgas CoerdeL. 4784 Agiiynes hem cuincn her naveye, 
Cogges & dromoundcs, many galeyc. c x^S E. Ii, A Hit, J'. 
C. 152 [Of the ship of Tar-shish cuiitaiiung Jonah] pe .sayl 
.sweyed on |>e see, penne suppe bihoued pc coge of K Loldn 
water, 13^ Pot, Poems 1x859) I. 72 The kogges of Inglaiid 
was broght out of bandes. 1470 85 Malory Arthurs, iii, 
A greete multitude of shyppes, galeyes, cogges amt dm- 
moimdes, .sayllyngc on tlic see. X480 Casion Chron. ling. 
ccxxvi. 231 In the Imuen of suluys many shinpes and cogge > 
were taken. [1700 Tyrrell Hist, ling, 11 . 703 FouiSLorc 
Cogs, a sort of small Transport-Vessels. x83x 'I*urni.r Dom, 
Archit. II. iii. 115 Their cogs and barques lying at tiiu 
wharves of Thames Street.] 

+to. A kind of craft formerly used on the 
Humber and Ouse between Hull and York. Obs. 

xS3X'» Stat. 23 Hen. VIII, c. 18 Many shyppes, krylc 
cogges, and botes . . haue heretofore had theyr franke p.t 
sagis . . vpon the saide riuer. 1336 in F. Drake York j ( i 
That several persons inhabiting on the Banks nf tlie Rivt<i 
had placed Fishgartlis, etc. in the same to the hindranue of 
the free pa.ssage of Ships, keylcs, coggs, and boats, xj^ - 
13 Kcksi'.y, Cogs, a kind of Boats us’d on tlie Rivers Ouic 
and Humber. 

2. Also app. in the sen.se of Cock sb.^, Cock- 
boat. 

c 1385 Chauclr L, G. IV, 1477 Hipsiphilc^ Medea, Jason 
& Ercules also Tliat in a cog {v.r. cogge] to londe were I-gn 
Hem to refresche. C1470 Harding Chrmi, tevii. iii, [Ht] 

. .brought his fiurs breniiyng vpon the sea In botes and cogges 
[v.r, Lockcs], 1313 Doi'olae .-Eueis x. vi, 7 And sum with 
airls into coggis sm.ill Ktlyt to land. x6oo Fairfax Tasso 
XIV. Iviii, And for the cogge was narrow, small and stnut, 
Alone he row’d. 

3. Comb, cog-boat = Cock-boat. 

c X440 Promp. Parti. 86 Cogboote[PvNsnN cokbote], sca/a. 
1610 Holland Camden's Bril, ii. 306 No man who built 
•ship or cog boat durst drive into it almve three natles. 
Ibid. 2x0 DIave fled In a little Cog-boat unto his father-in- 
law. 1890 A correspondent says ‘ Cog-boat is a term well 
known on the Humber as applied to a small boat belonging 
to a sailing vessel of any sort.’ 

Goff (kj^), sb.'^ [ME. cogge, found from 13 th c. ; 
the Sw. kiigge, Norw. kug, jil. kugger, in same 
sense, are evidently cognate; but the relations 
between them are not determined. 

The Celtic words, In, Gael. AVeKh cocas, uncritically 
cited as the prob. source, arc (as usual in .such cases) from 
English. Derivation from the Koiimnic family of K. cache, 
ONF. *coi/iic, Pr. ctva, It, cocia ‘notch’, of which the 
sense has been considered allied, is phonetically untenable.] 
1 . One^ of a series of teeth or similar projections 
on the circumference of a wheel, or the side of a 
bar, etc., which, by engaging with corresponding 
projections on another wheel, etc., transmit or 
receive motion. 

Cogs are either separate wooden pieces attached 
by mortices and the like, or are cut out of the sub- 
stance of the wheel, or cast in one with it. The 
name was probably first given to the wooden pins 
inserted sideways into the rim of a wheel, wnich 
caught the rungs or trundles of a lantern* wheel ; 
hence cog and round, a mechanical arrangement of 
this type. Hunting cog\ in cogged wheels whicH 
have a certain proportion to e^t other, an extra 
cog given to the larger, hy which there is secured 
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a continuous change of cogs engaging with each 
other and consequently equal wear. 

a xaso Owi ^ Night. 86 I-cundure to one frogge, pat sit at 
mulne under cogge. [The precise sense here is doubtful.] 
1381 Durham Halm. Rolls I. 170 Praid. Will, inveniet 
velas, cogges [of a wind-mill], c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 85 
Cogge of a mylle, scarioballnm. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
XXVI. xii. (1845) 117 A great whele made by craftly Geometry, 
Wyth many cogges. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 134 To sell. . 
the crabbe-trees to mylleis, to make cogges and ronges. 
x6a7-77 Feltiiam Resolves i. Ixviii. 104 Thou canst not sit 
upon so high a Cog, but maist with turnuig prove the 
lowest in the wheel. i6fe W. D* Acres Water Drawing 13 
Great wooden wheels with coggs in them working trundles 
with round staves in them, 1731 Beigiiton in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVH. 6 A Cog-Wheel of 51 Cogs, into which the 
Trundle V, of six Rounds, works. 18x6 j. Smith Panorama 
So. ij- Art I. 314 In large works, where the wheels are of 
wood, and the teeth are separate pieces morticed into the 
rim, they are called cogs. xSsa Imison Sc. ^ Art (Webster) 

I . 78 A skilful mill-wright will always give the wheel what 
he calls a hunting cog. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astroti. 193 
The principle of both clocks and watches is that a number 
of wheels, locked together by cogs, are forced to turn round. 

^g. c 1640 [Shirley] C/tmerw. tn, m.mBal\en O. PI. 

II. 37s How will his tongue run when his Coggs are oild. 

t b. A float-board. Perhaps only a mistake. 

i<^S Kennett Pm‘. Aniiq. Gloss, s.v. Cock-boat, The 
coges or cogs of a mill-wheel are those slobs or bro.Td pieces 
of board, that, .are drove along by the stream, and so turn 
round the wheel. 

2. Short for : a. The series of cogs round a wheel 

; b. a cog-wheel. 

xyia Lr, Ppmet's Hist. Drugs I. 34 The great Roller in 
the middle is .surrounded with a Cog. xffig Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 198/2 A stubby black boiler .. makes steam, turning 
four small wheels by means of a cog underneath. 

3. One of the short handles of the pole of a 
scythe, dial. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. viii. 322 The koggs are the 
handles on the sythe. x87g Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word- 
bk. s. V. Cleat, ' The cogs o' this sned binna-d-as tight as 
they oughlen to be.' 

4. (See quot.) dial. 

1880 Antrim ^ Dovm Gloss., Cog, a wedge or support 
iixed under anything to steady it. 

6 . Minins. A bloclc used in building up a sup- 
port for the roof of a mine ; = Chock j/i.i 4 . 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Cogs not squared, but 

.simply notched where they cross each other. 

6 . Comb.- oog-hole, a place for keeping spare 
cogs; cog-rail, a toothed rail used in railways 
with very steep gradients. Also Cog-wheejo. 

*733 Derby Mercury I. No. sa The boy . . hid himself in 
theCoghole of the Mill. 

Cog, sb.'i Carpentry. [See Coo 0 . 2 ; the form 
of the word is app. due to association with the 
' cogs’ of a wheel, viewed as teeth or projections 
fitting into counter-depressions.] A projection or 
tenon on the end of a beam, which is received into 
n corresponding notch or mortice on the surface of 
another beam or support ; used in tailing joists to 
wall-plates, making a scarf-joint, etc. Cog-hold \ 
a fastening or connexion by means of a cog. 

1856-8 Archil. Publ. Soc. Diet. s.v. Coghold, The bearing 
timber.s ought to be placed upon pieces of stone as tem- 
plates built into the walls, and be made to take a coghold 
of the templates so as to enable them to tie and stay the 
walls, by means of the cogs. 

+ Cog, tb.^ Obs. [f. Coo ».3] 

1, The act of cogging at dice; a particular 
method or way of doing this. 

[In quot. 1598, taken by some to mean ‘false dice for cog- 
ging ' ; but it is coupled with ' devices ' and ‘ shifts '.] 

153* Dice Play (1850) 28 There be divers kinds of cogging, 
but of all other the Spanish cogg bears the bell, and seldom 
raiseth any smoke, 1598 Greene yas. IV,^ ii. i. Sold a dozen 
of devices, a case of cogs, and a suit of shifts. 16x7 Machi- 
velCs Doggo Sign. 13, Lett's go to dice awhile . . But subtill 
mates will simple mindes . . blinde . . with . . cogges and 
stoppis, and such like devilish tricks. <2x658 Cleveland 
i’Kw, 7 What way? Doublets? or Knap? The Cog? 
low Dice ? or high ? 

b. An act of cogging or cheating, nonce-use. 

1855 Browning Hofy-Cross Day, See to our converts — 
yon doomed black dozen— No stealing away -nor cog nor 
cozen 1 


2. A deception, trick, fraud, imposture. 

160S W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. ^ State 7 False sug- 
^stions, shamelesse cogs, and impious fbtgeries. z6i8 
Jiamevelt's Apol. Giijh, Tis a meere cogge, that the 
King of France offered by his Embassadours the reliefe 
of an hundred thousand crownes monethly. 1630 J. Tay- 
lor (Water P.) Kkksey IVinsey Wks. 11. 37/2 These men 
can . . shake me kindly by the fist, And put me off with 
dilatory cogges. 

3. Cant, ' The money or whatever the sweetners 

drtm to draw in the bubbles ’ {Diet. Cant. Crew, 
c i6go ) ; hence app. applied to coin or pieces of 
money generally. • 

1532 Due Play (1850) 27 To know . . what money he hath 
in ms purse, and whether it be in great coggs or small, that 
Ls, gold or silver. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 192 He . . 
drops down a Cog in the street. cx6go B. E. Diet. Casit. 
Creiv, Drop a cog, to let fall (with design to draw^ in and 
cheat) a Piece of Gold ; also the piece itself. 1725 in New 
Cant. Diet. 1729 Gay Polly iii. Wks. (177®) xgB Furies I 
A manifest cog] I wont be bubbled. 

4. Comb. + oog-foist, a cheat ; f cog-shorddei, 
[7 formed on the vb.-stem], a kind of arrest. 


1604 Middleton Black Bk. Wks. V. 540 The villainous 
nature of that arrest which 1 may filly term by the name of 
cog shoulder. x6o6 Wily Beguiled in Hazl, Dodsley IX. 
su A sack to have put this law-cracking cogfoist in. 

Cog, sb.b A wooden vessel ; see Cogue. 

Cog (kpg), v.T- [f. Coo jA2] 

1. trans. 'To furnish (a wheel, etc.) with cogs. 

Promp. Parv. (F'ynson) 85 Cioggyn a mylle, scario- 
ballo. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. xl, But the cogge whele is a 
great helper if it be wellpycked, well cogged and well rouged. 

2. To stop (a wheel, etc.) by putting a stone, 
block of wood, etc., in front ; to ‘ scotch ’ a cart- 
wheel on an incline to prevent the cart going 
back ; to steady anything with a wedge, north, dial. 

1635 Rutherford Lett. Ii. (X862) I. 146 The Lord .shall 
cog the rumbling wheels, or turn them. 1825-79 Jamieson, 
Cog, to place a stone, or a piece of wood, .so as to prevent 
the wheel of a carriage from moving. x88o A ntrini Down 
Gloss., Cog, to steady anything that is shaky by wedging 
it ; to place a wedge under a cartwheel to prevent the cart 
going down hill. 

8 . re^. To move (oneself along) by the aid of 
successive notches made to pve footing. 

Z856 'KAKEArci. Expl. I. xxviL sfo To make for the island 
by cogging himself forward with his jack-knife. 

4. ‘ To roll or bloom (ingots) ’ (Raymond Min- 
ing Gloss.), 

Cog, Carpentry, [cf. Cock v.^ which appears 
to be the original form of this word, the present 
form being app. due to association with the cogs of 
a wheel, and with Coo v.\ to which this has 
a superficial appearance of relationship of sense.] 
To connect timbers by means of a ' cog ' ; cf. 
Cook zi. 3 Hence Co'gging vbl. sb. 

_ X823 P. Nicholson Praci. Build. 120 Cocking, or cegghtg, 
is the form of the joints, which the tie-beams and wall-plates 
meke with each other. x8^ Archit Publ. Soc. Diet, s.v. 
Caulking, Caulking, Calkinjg, or Cocking, Cogging, or 
Corking. The act of securing a i>iece of timber across 
another^ the lower having a projecting tenon, with a cor- 
responding notch or mortice in the timber. Ibid. s.v. Cog- 
hold, A cog-hold is best obtained through the agency of 
a chair of cast iron, which should he itself cogged or joggled 
to a stone template laid in the wall under it. 

Cog (kpg), 0.3 Also 6-7 oogg(e. [This vb. 
and me corresponding Cog sb.^ appear together 
in 153 a, as ‘ Ruffians’ terms ’ of dice-play ; whence 
they passed into general use in various transferred 
senses. As in oth^er cant terms, the origin has not 
been preserved ; but the persistent notion is that of 
dishonest or fraudulent play, cheating.] 

1. inir. (Dicing.) To practise certain tricks in 
throwing dice. 

From contextual evidraicc it would seem that ' cogging ’ 
generally designated some sleight of hand, made use of to 
control the falling of a die; occasionally it may mean the 
substitution of a false die for the true one. The notion 
that it meant ‘to load the dice' appears to be a mistake of 
modern dictionaries, which has, however, strongly influenced 
the use of the word by modern novelists, etc. ; cf. esp. 
Cogged ppi. a. The following quotations show the change 
of explanation in the Diets. : CS690 B. E. Diet, Cant. 
Crno, Cog, to cheat at Dice ; Cog a Die, to conceal or .se- 
cure a Die. 1730-6 Bailey, Cog, to conceal a Die, or by 
Art to make it come up what Number one will have. 1755 
Johnson, To cog a die, to secure it, so as to direct its fall ; 
to falsify. So 1847 in Craig. 1847-7B Halliw., Cog, to 
load a die : so some later Diets. 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 28 When fine squariers only be 
stirnug, there rests a great help in cogging; that is when 
the undermo.st die standeth dead by the weighty fall of his 
fellow ; so that if vi be my chance and x yours, grant that 
upon the die 1 cogg and keep alway an ace deuce or tray, I 
may perhaps soon cast vi, but never x. 15^5 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 54 What false dise vse they? as dise stopped 
with quicksilver and heares. .and if they oe true dise, what 
shyfte will they make to_ set ye one of them with slyding, 
with cogging, with foysting, with coytinge as they call it. 
1586 Newton tr. Datueus' Dkeplay vt, Any cogging panion, 
or shifting mate, that ..goeth about to., strike the dyce. 
1594 Lylv Moth. Bomb, j. iii, My hands shake so, that 
wert thou in place where, I would teach thee to cog. 1^ 
W. Terilo Pr. Bacon’s Proph. «9 Now cogge and foist 
that list. 1648 Hexham Dutch Diet., Batten, to Strike a 
die, or to Cogge. 

lb. traiisf. To cheat at cards. 

X592 Greene Groatsw. Wit, He knew the caste to cogge 
at cardes. 


2, trans. To cog a die or the dice ; fraudulently 
3 control or direct their fall. 

X56S Harding in Jewel De^. Apol. (i6ii) 127 Through 
'oisting and Cogging their Die, and other false play. 1565 
ewel ibid, (Repfy to prec.). Touching Cogging and Foist- 
ig, I maruell M. Harding, being so graue a man, would 
arrow Ruffians termes to scoffewith all. 2567 Turberv. 
b his Prieud P,, Qf Conriif^ (R.^ To shake the bones 
id cog the craftie dice. 1&4 'W. Tehilo Fr. Bacon’s 
'roph. 2X2 No cutting of a Carde, Nor cogging of a Dye. 
Srt Hobbes Liberty, Necess,, ^ C. (1841) 410 A man may 
eUberate whether he will cast the dice or not; but it were 
lily to deliberate whether he will cast ambs-ace or not, be- 
luse it is not in his power, unless he be a cheater that can 
3g the dice, or the dice be false dice, X755 Freethinkers 
atech. 16 To use my Hands to plm an Ace or cog a Die. 
ba Hisi. Gaming 34 He would cog the dice to a man's 
ice, and if detected with his linger in the box, would give 
le lie and show fight instantly. i86a Str. Story 

[. 318 Man cop the dice for himself ere he tattles the box 

his dupeSe 

b. With extension: To cogforth, to cogin (a die). 
1603 Harshbt Pep. Impost. 104 Why might not they to 


keepe the stage_ ful, cog in a Devil when they listed, at 
(gamesters cog in a Die? x6x6-6i Holyoay Persius 3x1 
That my fellow mijght not put false play Upon me, neatly 
cogging forth a die Out of the small-neck'd casting box, 
x6^ Milton Animadv. Fostscr., At that primero of piety 
the Pope and Cardinals are the better gamesters, and will 
cogge a Die into heav'n before you. 

'I’S. inlr. To employ fraud or deceit, to cheat. 
X542 [see Cogging vbl. sb.^ aitrib,\ 2573 'Iusser Hmb. 
(1878) 143 Now stealeth he, now will he craue, and now 
will he coosen and cog. 1589 Hay any Work 39 Did not 
I say truely of thee, y‘ thou canst cog, face and lye, as fast 
as a dog can trot. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 95 Out- 
facing, fashion-mongringboyes, That lye, and cog, and flout, 
depraue, and .slander. 26x5 T. Adams Lycanthropy 14 To 
. -be proud with the Spaniard, co^ge with a lew, insult 
with a Turke. .tell lyes with the Devill — forawager. 21683 
Oldham Wks. (1686) 69 Cog, sham, out-face, deny, equivo- 
cate, Into a thousand shapes your selves translate, 2873 
Slang Diet,, Cog. .Also .. to crib from another's book, as 
schoolboys often do. This is called ‘ cogging over '. x886 
Cheshire Gloss,, Cogging, cheating or deceiving, 
b. trans. To cheat, deceive. 

2629 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian[i63s) sio Hee had cogged 
and cheated the soldiers, and was not able to keepe up his 
Credit with them. 

+ 4. To use feigned languagein sport; to jest, 
quibble. Obs. (or arch). 

2588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 11. xvii. 114 Socrates in this 
sort cogged with the olde Grmcian Sophisters, making them 
say and unsay. 2600 Holland Lay/ xxxix. xiii. 1030 Thou 
thinkest belike that thou art jesting and cogging [cavil- 
lari] with thy lover Ebutius. 2636 Hev wood Loves Mistr. 
iv. i. Wks. (1874) V. 239 Oh but see Where hee stand.s cog- 
ging with him. 2850 Jaiaes Old Oak Chest HI. 33 Think- 
ing that he and Master William have quarrelled, when he 
has been cogging with him all the time, 
f 5. Toemployfeigned flattery; to fawn, wheedle. 
2583 Babington Cemmandnt. ix. Wks. (1637) 92 To lie, to 
flatter, to fawne, to halt, to cogge, to glose. .whatsoever 
may be profitable to us. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. iii. iii. 76 
Come, I cannot cog, and say tliou art this and that. 21662 
Holyday ywvenal 206 He would almost endure anything, 
cogging with the rich and childless, in hope of an estate. 
ax6n Barrow Serni. (1686) HI. viii. 89 They are best 
qualified to thrive in it [the world}, who can finely cog and 
gloze. 1728 Songs Costume (1849) He flatter’d and 
cog’d, to be thou^t on the king’s side. 

+ b. trans. To wheedle (a person) out of ox into 
a thing, or (a thing) from a person. Obs. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. iii, ii. 133 lie Mountebanke their Loues, 
Cogge their Hearts from them. 2645 Milton Colast. Wks. 
(1852) 36s Jesting and fri.sking. .to cog a laughter from us. 
2646 J . TiAUhPoems^ 1 1 If some fortune cogge them into Love. 
— Horas Pac. 44 Vice many times Cop'd virtue out of the 
Chariot, and rode in her stead in Triumph. 2652 Wads- 
worth tr. Sandoval's Civil Wars Spam 168 Rhetorical 
expressions, to cog the people into a Consent, e 1690 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Coe a Dinner, to wheedle a Spark out 
of a Dinner. 2725 New Cant, Diet,, Cog a Chut, or Cog 
a Sneezer, beg an Handkerchief, or Snuff-box. 

1 6. yen. To produce or put forth cunningly and 
fraudulently. Obs, 

2588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., Every Cobler can cogge 
a Syllogisme. 2592 G. Harvey Piereds Super, 213 He 
will cogge any thing to serve his turne. 2592 in Greene’s 
Drain. Wks, (1831) I. Introd. 51 What counterfeiting and 
cogging of prodigious and fabulous monsters. 2651 W. 
Ames Sainh Security (1652) 25 That dice-play of men, when 
some cunning Antagonist shall cogg an argument which 
may seem to import a fairer probability. 

f b. To foist in, into ; to palm off fraudulently 
on, upon ; to put out or utter falsely. Obs. 

256^-87 Foxe A . ^ M. III. 393 Their forged canons, their 
foisting and cogging in ancient councils and decrees. i5;r9 
Fulke HeskvS ParL 45 You falsly cogge in, that . . it is 
consecrated to be offered. 2604 T, Wright Passions v. 286 
The iniurer in a trice may cogge out a world of lyes. 1640 
Sir E. Derinc Prop. Sacr. (1644) 83 You cogge in the word 
proper. a*8m Tillotson Wks. Pref. (J.), The outcry is, 
that I abuse his demonstration by a falsification, by cogging 
in the word. 0x734 Dennis (J.), Fustian tragedies, or in- 
sipid comedies, have, by concerted applauses, oeen cogged 
upon the town for masterpieces. 

Cogbell, var. of Cockbkll, dial., icicle. 

+ Goffed, ppl. a. Obs. [cf. CoAK sb. 3 , Cock 
shX 17 J Fitted with a cock or coak. 

*775 Falck Days Diving Vess, 55 Eight loff-taAles, 
coged, strapt and reeved in the best manner.. Six pmr of 
ten-shivered purchasing blocks, coged, strapt, and furnished 
with falls of four-strand ai in. white line. 

Cogel, obg. form of Cudgel. 

Cogence (kd^u’dg&is). rare. [f. Cogent : see 
-BNCB.] =next. 

X78X CowPER Conversation 293 An argument of cogence, 
we may say. 2805 Foster Ess, i, v. 69 Find something of 
more athletic cogence. 

Cogency (k^i'dgensi). [f. Cogent : see -bnot.] 
fl. Compulsion; application of force. Obs. 

2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. iv. (185a) 532 Some of our 
chutches used, it maybe, a little too much of cogency to- 
wards the brethren. 

2. The quality of being cogent ; power of im- 
pelling or constraining ; force (moral or logical). 

2750 Johnson Rambler No. 70 e s The power of desire, 
the cogency of distress. 2788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 
5x4 Another motive of still pore cogenwon my mind. 1853 
R0BF.RTS0N Serm. Ser. iii. i. (2872) 10 The motive . . would 
appear to many far-fetched and of small cogency. 

b. esp. Power of compelling conviction or as- 
sent, convincing quality, forcibleness, logical or 
persuasive force. 
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i6go Locke Hum. Und. iv. vii. S i Maxims and Axioms. . 
because they are self-evident, have been supposed innate, 
although nobody, .ever went about to shew the Reason, .of 
their dearness or cogencjr. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xviii, 
Fedine the cogency of nis own argument.s. 177a Burke 
Corr, (1S44) I. 366 He argued much, and truly not without 
cogency upon the subject. 1863 E. Neale AnaL Th. ^ 
Hat. 303 To escape from the cogency of our own logic, 
c. comr. (with pi.) A convincing argument, a 
forcible expression, rare. 

*847 L. Hunt iT/wt, IVome / i ,^ ^ B .^ l . iv. 44 Rustical co- 
gencies of oa and au, the intelligible jargon of the Corydon 
or Thyrsis of Chalk-Ditch. 1851 Sir F. Palgbave Norm. 
^ Eng. 1. 194 Maxims admitted as self-evident truths, un- 
discussed cogendes. 

Co'gener, variant of Congereb. 

1854 H. Miller Footpr. Croat, ix. C1874) 161 The flounder 
and its cogeners. 

Cogene'ric, variant of Congbneeio, 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round. World I. 582 The different 
d^ree of civilization of those two cogeneric tribes. 

Cogenial, variant of Congeniai.. 

1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Dis.s. i. yj Fictionsevi- 
dently cogenial with those which diaracterise, etc. Ibid. 

357 (R<< Coccaie is often cited by Rabelais, a writer 
of a cogenial cast. X78Z Ritson Observ. Warton (R.l, 
' Co-genial,' Let me recommend cougetiial to your next 
edition. 

Co'genite, variant of Congenite. 

1656 H. More Autid.^ Ath, n. v. (1712) 54 Those cogenite 
Ideas her own Nature is furnished with. 1678 Cudwortii 
Intell. Sysl. Wks. 1838 II. 247 An incorporeal substance, 
having a cognate or cogenite body. 

Cogent (kFii'd^ent), a. [a. F. cogeiU ( 14 th c. 
in Litlre), ad. L. cogent-etn, pr, pple. of edgSre to 
drive together, compel, constrain, f. co- together + 
agere to drive.] 

1, Constraining, impelling ; powerful, forcible. 
1^x8 Hickes y. Ketflcwell i. § 17. 4X He was wont to do 
it m such an Obliging (and yet cogent) Way as. .to give no 
Offence. _ X761 Hume Hist, Eng. II. xxix. 161 To these 
views of interest were added the motives, no less cogent, of 
passion and resentment. 1863 Kimglake Ci^imea (1877J II. 
i. 7 The French Emperor . . determined to insist in cogent 
terms. 1866 Ferrier Grk. Philos . I. ix. xpg Society’s com- 
mands must be obeyed only in the second instance, because 
society is less real, less cogent than Nature. 

to, esp. Having power to compel assent or 
belief ; argumentatively forcible, convincing. 

t6S9 Pearson Creed (1839) 13s Though the witness of 
John were thus cogent, yet the testimony of miracles was 
far more irrefragable. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes (J- Qual.. 
To imploy such Arguments as I thought the cleare.st, and 
cogentest. 1690 Locke Human Und, 1. iv. Undeniable 
cogent demonstrations. 1763 Johnson in Boswell an. 1781 
<1847) 6go/i Sir, I have two very cogent reasons for not 
printing an^ list of subscribers. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk, I. IV. ii. 382 The testimony of a number is more cogent 
than the testimony of two or three, 
e. with dependent phrase. 

X889 Gale Crt. Gentiles i . i, ii. 13 Conjectures, such as 
seem cogent to persuade us. *836 Prichard Phys, Hist. 
Mankind (ed. 3) I. 374 Not so cogent of conviction as a 
positive argument would be. 

f 2. Of persons : Employing force or comimlsion, 
peremptory. Obs. rare. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Tramp, i. 89 All men aie prone to be 
cogent and supercilious when they are in ollice. 

Gogfently (kJu-dsentli). adv. [f. prec- + -ly.] 
In a cogent manner ; forcibly, convincingly. 

1648 J. Whitaker Vzziah 4 Not cogently conclusive. 
a 1797 H. Walpole Mesn. Geo. Til (1845) I. iv. S3 His 
thanks to the House, .were shortly, but cogently, expressed. 
1838 Sir W. Hamilton in Reids Wks. I. 126/2 note. That 
the notion of space is a necessary condition of thought . , 
has been cogently demonstrated by Kant. 

to. Rarely said of force applied to matter. 

X849 Murchison Silttria ii, 34 Had not the racks . . been 
co^ntly affected. 

Cog-foist, Cog-ful ; see Cog sb.^ 4, Cogue. 
Cogged (Vgd), ppl. a.i [f. Cog sb.'t or a».ij 
Furnished with cogs ; having cog-wheels. 

x8as J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 634 A toothed rack 
. . into which a toothed or cogged wheel . . plays, s96a 
Smiles Engineers III. 97 Cogwheels which acted on the 
cogged rail7 1879 Cath. ^ Craufurd Tait 361 There we 
changed into the cogged cars, and went sheer up the face 
of the mountain. 

to. Med. Cegged-vjheel breathing, rhythm : a 
term for a jerky respiratory sound in chest- 
affections, somewhat resembling the sound of a 
cogged wheel in motion. 

i88x in Syd. Soc, Lex. x886 Fagge Prim. Med. I. 963, 
I have repeatedly noticed that the separate sounds which 
make up cogged-wheel breathing are synchronous with as 
many cardiac pulsations. Ibid., In all probability the 
' cogged-wheel rhythm ’ was due to the action upon the 
healthy lung of an irritable heart. 

Cogged (kpgd), ppl. [f. Cog »,3 + -ed.] 

1. Corruptly influenced, as the throw of dice is 
by cogging. 

1781 Wests/s. Mag. IX. 604 A game more desperate, call’d 
' Election ’, When each grave Senator the sport promotes, 
And throws the main with — cogg’d and loaded votes. 

’t‘2. Fraudulently palmed off; feignecl in order 
to cheat ; pretended. Cbs. 

x^ Nashe Axai. Abmrditic 6 Minerals, stones, and 
herl^, should not haue such cogged natures and names 
s^ibed.to them without cause. 1x1658 Bp. Hall Semi, 
yohn viL 34 (R.l There is much cozenage of the poore 
people by cogged miracles. 


U 3. Of dice : Loaded. (A misuse, owing to 
misapprehension of what ‘ cogging a die ’ meant.) 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) vi. xxxi. 
When all is done your dice might a.s well be cogged. 1834 
"LtTtQV Pompeii iv. iii, Clodius reddened with anger on 
being presented to a set of cogged dice. x87a Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 169 On the ground that France and Austria 
were both playing with cogged dice. 

Coggel, obs. form of Cudgel. 

Cogger ^ (kp'gaij. [f- Cog sb^ and v.i -b -eb.] 

1. One who puts cogs in a wheel. 

1775 in Ash. 

2. Mining. One who builds up supports with 
cogs or chocks. 

In mod. Diets. 

Cogger^ (kp'gai). [f. Cog Z>.3 -b-EH,] One who 
cogs at dice. to. A sharper, cheat, deceiver, 
beguiler. c. A false flatterer, fawner. 

1576 Woolton Chr. Manual (1851) 105 Stealers, cut- 
purses, coggers, dicers. X5to Hollybamd Treas. Fr, Tong., 
Pipeiir, a deceiuer, a beguiler, a cogger. 1583 Stanyhurst 
jEueis II. (Arh.) 46 Sinon a caytiefe by fortun . .A Iyer hym 
iieauer may she make, nor cogger vnhonest. x6xx CoiGR., 
Adsilateur, a flatterer, cogger, smoother, 1639 S. »u 
Vehcer tr. Camus' Admir, Events 147 As for Coggers and 
Cheaters fat dice]. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) ii, 
Palpalor, a flatterer, coger, cajoler, sycophant, glozer. 
1848 Lanoor Exam. Shahs. Wks. II. 263 O sir, do not let 
him turn the tables against me, who am only a simple 
stripling, and he an old cogger. 

t Co’ggery. Obs. [f. as prec. -EBY.] The 
practice of cogging ; deception, trickery ; also, 
cancr. a trick, deception. 

x6o2 W. Watson Qiiodiibefs Relig. ^ State igs JT.) This 
is a second false surmise or coggerie of the Jesuits. 1&3 
Harsnet P^. Impost. 163 The children of lyes, coggeries, 
and Impostures. 18x2 T. James Jesuits' Down/, 73 ’To get 
mouy, with all manner of falsehood and coggciic. 
Cogg ing (k/i‘gig), vbl. jA* [f, Cog v.^ -h -ing h] 
The action of the verb CoG^i. g,. Cheating at 
dice. to. Underhand dealing, deceit, c. Deceit- 
ful flattery 3 fawning. 

*S3* [•‘iee Coo v,-* i]. 1383-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 1143/2 
The unhonesl dealing and false cogging of these men. 1399 
James I. BacriA. Etapov 123 As to dyccing . . only ruled by 
hazarde, and subject to knavish cogging. 1632 UittiUHARr 
yewel Wks. (1S34J 278 A giiatoniL’k sycopbantizing, or 
parasitical cogging. 1856 S. Winter Serm. 176 b. By the 
slight (xu^eia the cogdiig of the die) of men. 1:183 Ains- 
worth Lat. Diet. (KloreH) ii, Asseniatio, flattering, cog- 
ging, and soothing, adulation. 1862 Sala Seven Sons 111. 
xii. any There hacl come an end to the lying, and cogging, 
and fawning, and deceiving, 
to. atlrib. 

1377 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) xi8 If you did vnder- 
standc,.af their false dice, cogging termes, and orders, it 
will make you abhorre, detest, and defie all dice-playing. 
1836 Adi*. Williams Holy Table (1637) ^36 It is his Cog- 
ging-box, to stricke what Casts of the Dice he lists to call for. 

Cogging, 'obl. sb .^ : see Cog 
Go’gging, ppl. [f- Cog w.3 ■¥ -ing 3.] 'That 
(jogs at dice 5 cheating ; wheedling, 

1342 Becon Pathvi. Prayer Early Wks, (1843) 137 The 
world thinketh him to be a good, devout man, that goeth 
up and down with a cogging pair of beads in bis hands, 
1581 T. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 258 b. This Para- 
siticall Gallaunt .. with hys cogging companion Sariga. 
1603 Dekker Grissil (1841) 16 As many rich cogging mer- 
chants now-a-days do. 1A14 Shaks. Oih, iv. ii. 132. 1608 
Rowlands Humors Looking Gl. 24 A cogging knaue and 
fawning Parrasit. 1834 Traff Comm, yob xiii. 9 God is not 
mocked, deluded . . as patients are by their cogging quack- 
salvers. 1828 Scott P. M. Perth xxv. Some crick of those 
cogging priests and nuns. 1835 Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. 
322 The cogging dicers of Whitefiiars. 
Gogging-torick. [from likeness of the work 
to the cogs of a wheel or ratchet.] See quot. 

1703 T._ N. City 4 C, Purch. 39 Cogginghricks, a kind of 
Bricks .. in use in some parts of Sussex to make their Tooth- 
ing, or Indented Work under the Copeing of Walls, 

Goggle (kp'g’l), sb?- Obs. or dial. Forms; 5 
oogill, oogylj ooggul, 7 oogle, 7 - ooggle, 
[known only from 14 th c. ; possibly from a root 
*httg- with the sense ‘rounded lump’, cf. Ger. 
ktigel, Du. kogel ; but this is doubtful. The paral- 
lelism in form and sense to Cobble sn^ests ono- 
matopoeic formation ; cf. the dial, knobbly and 
knoggly ‘ having roimdcd protuberances ’ ; peril, 
there is also relation to cockle in sense ‘ unsteady 
from having a rounded base ’ ; cf. coggly, -dy = 
cockly, -fy.] 

A rounded water-worn stone, esp. of the size suit- 
able for paving ; a cobble. More fully coggle-stone. 

a X400-50 lexander 2893 A company of Crabbe-fische . . 
With backis. .bigger & hanlere pan ony comon cogUl-stane 
or cocatryse scales. X484 Ree. Nottingham II. 373 Item 
paied for xxiiii lode of cogyls stones. 14B3 Ibid. II, 392 
Item paid for cogguls and to a pauar xijrf. x8xo W. Folk- 
INGHAM Art of Survey s, ix. so Cogues, Flint, Pibbles, 
Shingles and other stones. t6io Markham Mastetp. u. 
cv. 388 Any bruise either vpon cogle stone, flint, or smi 
like. 1638 Sanderson Serm, (1681) II. ixa A Flmt . . 
strucken with all the Might against a hard Goggle. sn6g 
L. Edward in Hist, Line. (1834) I. ao Blue iSy, full of 
large coggles or stones. 1877 N, W. Line, Gloss., Goggles, 
large gravel stones used for paving, 5*. W. Line, 
Glass., Goggle, a small round stone, pebble, cobble. 

t Goggle, Obs. [app. an error, or imagin- 
ary form invented as an etymological link.] 


X693 Kennktt Par. A niig. Gloss, s. v. Cockboat^ WJhich 
word [cog] . . is still preserved upon the sea coasts in Vork- 
shire, where they call a small fisher-boat a coggle ; and 111 
some places, by corruption, a cobble. (Hence X77S Asii, 
Coggle, a kind of boat, a cock-boat. 1847-78 in Halli- 
WELL ; and in mod. Diets.) 

Coggle, a. — Coggly. Cf. Cockle a. 

X884 Chesh. Gloss. , Coggle, easily moved, unstable. 

t Goggle, Obs. rare. [app. a frequentative 
or diminutive of Cog w. in sense 5 or 6.] ?To 
foist in, esp. in a wheedling way ; lo intcriiolate in 
a glazing manner. 

X568 Hist, yacob 4 Esau ii. iii. in Hazl. Dodslcy II. 215 



from side to side ; to be unsteady ; lo wabble. 
Hence Oo'ggling ppl. a. ~ Coggly. 

x7s6 Mrs. Cai.dhrwood yrnl, v. (1884) 133 She coglcd 
terribly, and I thought every minute slic would fall. _ x8q8 
Jamieson, Coggle, to cause any thing to move from side lo 
side, so as to seem ready to be overset. 1879 M i.ss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Coggle, to be .shaky, as of a rickety 
piece of furniture. ‘ This table coggles.' 1883 J . Parker 
V'yne CA, 160 Tempted, .to pass the deep stream on coggling 



X834 Mar. Edgewouih Helen xxv, (D.', Take caic tif 
that si^-lad(ler though ; it is coggledy. x88o A ntrim .f 
Dmon Gloss., Coggleiy, coggly, shaky, unsteady. 

Coggly ikygli), a. Sc. and dial. [f. CoisGLu v. 
+ -Y 1 , Cf. caik/y, joggly^ Shaky, unsteady, like 
anything resting on a rounded base, e.g. a small 
boat, or a ‘ coggle-slone ’ wlien slejiped on. 

1808 jAMinsoN, Cogglie, moving from side to side, un- 
steady as to position, apt to be overset. x8ax Gali Annals 



Cheshire Gloss,, Coggly, easily moved, shaky, 

Cogh(e, obs, form of Cough. 

Coght, obs, var. of Caught, 

Cogitoundity, humorous - Cogitabunditt. 

1734 H. Carev Poems, CArononAot., Hi.s cogitative faLiiI- 
lics immersed In cogibmidity of LUgitation. 1840 Uahiiam 
Istgol. Leg., Spechv of Tappington, 

Cogie, coggie (kogi). Sc, [f. Co(!UK4--y <.] 
A small cogue ; a small wooden bowl ; the con- 
tents of such a vessel. 

a X750 in Herd Scott, Songs (tjyfi) II. Cauld kail in Aber- 
deen, And castocks in Sirabogie : But yet I fear, tliey'il 
cook o’er soon, And never warm the Lugie. 1788 Burn- 
A Dream, An’ I hac seen their coggie fou Thai yet line 
tarrow’t at it. 1807 Tannahill Poems (1846) 105 Coggie, 
thou heals me, coggie, thou heals me. 

Cogil, obs. form of Cudgel. 

Cogitatoi'lity. rare. [f. next + -ity.] Cap- 
ability of being thought or conceived. 

ai6U CuDWORTH Inunut. Mor. iv. i. (1731) 135 By fram- 
ing . . Conceptions within it self of whatsoever hath any 
Entity or Cogitability. 

Cogitatole (kpdgitab’l', «. (and sb.) [ad. L. 
cdgitdbil-is thinkable, f. edgitare (see below).] 

A. adj. That can be thought or conceived ; 
thinkable, conceivable. 

a x688 CuDwoinii Immut. filor, iv. iv. |R.\ A time when 
there was no intelligible nature of a triantfle, nor any su(.h 
thing cogitable at all. 1824 Coli-Kiouk .dids Rt^/l. 1 184S) I. 
142 Convincing the mind that a doctrine is (.ogttable, that 
tlie soul can pre.sent the idea to itself. 185a Grotf, Greeir 

II. Ixvil. (1869) VlII, 143 Something not x*<irceivable by 
sense, but only cogitable or conceivable by reason. 

B. sb. Anything thinkable or conceivable. 

X678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. t. v, 857 Vet arc not these 
sensibles..the only things and logitables. 1694 K. Bi'k- 
THOCCE Reason 79 Cogitables, or Things that have iwing 
onW in the Faculties that apprehend them. 

Co^ta'b'aXLd (kp-dgitabmid), a. [ad. L. cdgild- 
bunatts thinking, f. cegiidre to think.] Musing, 
meditating, thoughtful, deep in thought. 

x6i4p Bulwcr Paihomyot. 11. v. 170 Such are of a. .Cogita- 
bund aspect. x8^ Gavtom Pleas. Notes i. ii. s If he 
ihoughtive or cogitabund, 2692 .SouxitbRNC Wives Eviuse 

III. i. Thou art cogitabund ; thy head is running upon thy 
poetry. 1821 L. Hunt Ituiicalor No. 68(1822) II. tax Is 
not the humour of them elaborate, cogitabund, fanciful? 

I lenceCoigttab'os.da'tioii, Co^tabu’ndlty, deep 
meditation, thoughtfulness ; Cogita'bxi'ndly adv. 
meditatively; Oogltabn'ndons Cogitabund. 

1627 Sir S. D’Ewes yrnl. Pari, (1783) 61 My datlie.. 
grelfe for the miseries of true religion in Germanic . , made 
my soul soe sadd and cogiubundous. x^ H. More //»• 
mart. Soul (1662) 54 Let them [the start] seem to wink and 
twinkle as cogitabimdly as they will. 17*0 Itrke's Weekly 
(Exeter) yntl. 7 Feb. 4 The Result of whkh mighty Co- 
gitabundation may hereafter furnish out Matter enough. 
X744 Miss Carter Lett, (1808) 53 With the odditiofl of much 
c^tabundity over the nddles in the Ladies* Almanack. 

tGo’nttuicy, Obs. rare, [f, as next: see 
-ANCY.] Cogitant or thinking qiialit}'. 

X759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 104 Let us reflect 
what kind of Co^tancy we must imply. 

Go’gitant^ a. rare, [ad, L. c5gifdnt~em, pr. 
pple. of edgitdre to think.] Thinking, that ihinfcs- 

z68x Glamvill Saddstdsmnt v 6) And also per. 
emves lunueir to be some paitkalar cogitant Bang. 
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Hence Co'gltautly adv., in a thinking manner. 

1660 S. Fisher Rusiiiks Alarm Wks, (1679) 307 Shall we 
think, because J. O. so thinks, and very cogitantfy (but little 
cogently to us) conjectures, that, etc. 

Cogitate ». [f. L, cogitat- ppl. 

stem of cogitare to think. The latter is app. contr. 
for co-agitare, f. co- together + one of the 

senses of which is ‘ to turn over in the mind, re- 
volve, weigh, consider ’ ; see Aoitatje v. 6 .] 

1. intr. To think, reflect, ponder, meditate ; to 
exercise the thinking faculties. 

a 1631 Donng Hist, Septuagini (1633) loi (T.) As the life 
of the body is entertained in still cogitating. 1640 G. 
Watts tr. Bacon's Ady, Learn, ii. xiii. (R.), For he that 
calleth a thing into his mind, whether by impression or 
recordation, cogitateth and considereth ; and he that im- 
ployeth the faculty of his phansie also cogitateth, and he 
that reasoneth, doth in like manner cogitate or devise. 
1848 Dickens Dombey 59 Still cogitating and looking for 
an explanation in the lire. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies ii. 
(187s) 19 That lady . . lay cogitating over the past evening. 

2. trans. with object or object-clause. Hence 
passing into ; To devise, plan. 

1363-87 Foxe a. M. 780 (R.) We both day and night 
renolulug in our minds did cogitate nothing more, than 
how to satislie the partes of a good pastour. 163a C. 
Stapvlton Herodian 6a By this his Dreame he Cogitates 
alone, He was Divinely called to the Throne. Mod. The 
man is cogitating mischief against us. 

b. Philos. To think (,an object), to form a con- 
ception of. 

1836 Meiklcjohn tr. Kant's Cril. P. R. 30 The idea of a 
science of pure understanding and rational cognition by 
means of which we may cogitate objects entirely a prion. 
1837 T. E. Wnnn Jntellectnalism oj Locke ix, 174 Admit- 
ting that we arc necessitated to ‘ cogitate ' the great Onto- 
logic Realities, the German Philosopher [Kant] denied that 
we arc able to ' cognize ’ them. 

Cogitation (k^jdgil<?>-j 3 n). Forms; 3 cogita- 
oiun, 5-6 oogi-, oogytaoion, -yon, 6 -tyon, 
6- cogitation, [a. OF, cogitaciutt, -acion, ad. L. 
cogitation-m, n. of action, f. cogitare to think.] 

1. TJie action of thinking or reflecting ; attentive 
consideration, reflection, meditation. 

mxaas Auer. R. a88 preo degrez beotS jierinne Jjn lust] . , 

f e iiorme is cogit.aciun , . Cogitaciiins, pet beoo ileoinde 
ouhtes pet nc lestcA nout. 13^3 UDALuRrasw. Par. Pref. 
(1548) 19 Suspend both his cogitneion and his penne. 1333 
T. Wilson R/iei, 70 b, More is gatherdeby cogitocion than 
if the thyng had been spoken in plaine woordes. 1631 
HonnES Leviaih, i. iv. 13 What by cogitation, wee find to 
be the cause of any thing. 1667 Milton P. L, m. 629 Fixt 
in cogitation deep, lyay Swift Gulliver i\\, ii. 184 He is 
always so wrapped up in cogitation. 1870 Jevons Elem. 
Logic xxvii. 339 The mind of its own power alone could 
by sufficient cogitation discover, etc. 

b. The faculty of thinking or thought. 

1337 N. T. (Genev.) Ephes. iv. 18 Having their cogitation 
darkened. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Er. Acad. ii. 427 
The sight is in the eyes . . vnder.standing and cogitation in 
the brnine, x6ix Siiaks, IPint. T, i. it. S7i. 1683 Boyle 
E)ig, KoHon Nat. 368 The Mechanical Philosophers, that 
deny Cogitation, and even Sense {iroperly so call'd, to 
Beasts. 1739 Johnson Rasselas xlvii. It was never sup- 
posed that co^tation i.s Inherent in matter. 1838 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic xxxi. (x866i II. 141 Speech and co|;itation 
are thus the relative conditions of each other's activity, 

2. An act of thinking or consideration, a thought 
or reflection, (with phtral\ 
axaas [see xl. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 7 b, 
That your fa.sting may come of pure hert without eny euill 
cogitacions. c 1333 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 
939 Such as have filthy corrupt comtations in their hearts. 
x6a8 Hobbes Thncyd. i. cxxxiii. Being terrified with the 
cogitation, that not any of those which had been formerly 
.sent had ever returned. 1673 Dbyoen Marr, iJ la Mode 
III. i, Pry thee, leave me to my own cogitations. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett, xlix. II. 36, I spent several hours 
here in . . agreeable cogitations, 18x4 Wordsw. Excursion 
V, 474 Our cogitations this way have been drawn, These are 
the points, .on which Our inquest turns, 

b. ‘ Reflection previous to action ’ (J.) ; a pur- 
pose or design. 

1338 Starkey England i. ii. 66 Hyt [the common weal] 
schold be the end of al theyr cogytatyonys, conseylys, 
and carys, 1376 Fleming Pano^lie Ef, 4_The cogitations 
and purposes of your adversaries shall quite be dissolved. 
x6aa Bacon Hen, VII (J.), The king, perceiving that his 
desires were intemperate, and his cogitations vast and 
irregular, began not to brook him well. x63x PIobbes 
Leviath. (1839) 649 The wicked cogitations, and designs of 
the adversaries. 

3. With of‘. +a. Thinking of or about, con- 
sideration of (anything). Obs. b. A thought, con- 
ception, or idea of ksv object. 

1349 Brinklow CompL i. (1874) 7 Wherby mennys hartes 
be rauys.shed . . from the cogytacyon of all such things as 
thei ought to pray for. i 394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad, 11. 343 If the Spirite entreth into a cogitation of it 
owne death. x6a6 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 717 This knitting 
of the Brows will follow upon earne.st Studying, or Cogita- 
tion of anything. X645 Usshkr Body Dw. (1647) 39 Wola- 
trous cogitations of God, x83q Mackintosh Rih. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I, 77 If we reflect on our own Cogitations of 
these things. 

Cogitatiouism, -ist (kfid^it^-Janiz’m, -ist). 
[f. prec.-h-iSM,-i 8 T.] Seecjnot. 

x86s Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, ly. 34s If I were allowed 
to invent a term, I should say that Mr, Mill, cosmologically, 
is now a Cogitationist. The ultimate fact of the phaeno- 
Hienal world, as recognized by him, is neither Matter nor 


Mind in any present sense of these terms, but a cogitation 
or coagulation of phaenomena which may be called feelings. 
. . If we persevere in the analysis, we end in Cogitationisni. 

Cogitative (kp-da-ittfitiv), a. [a. F. cogitatif, 
-ive ( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. cogiiatJv-tts \ 
see Cogitate and -ivE.] 

1. Having the power or faculty of thought ; 
thinking (as a permanent attribute). 

X490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. (1890) 104 The swete balle of 
iheeye whiche is . . j uge of the colouis by reflection obgectyf, 
whiche she bryngeth vnto the Ii^ression cogytyue of the 
entendement. 1341 R. Cjat\.KSca Gnydotis Quest. Chirurg,, 
In the myddle ventrycle is put the cogitatyfe and racyonall 
[veuue]. 1394 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. ii. 135 The 
cogitatiue pr knowing soule. x6po Locke Hum, Und, iv. 
x._ § 9 Sensible, thinking, perceiving Beings . . which . . we 
will hereafter call cogitative . . Beings. i£l7 Lewes Hist, 
Philos. (1867) II. 309 Belief is more properly an act of the 
sensitive than of the cogitative part of our natures. 

2. Given to cogitation ; thoughtful, meditative. 

X63X Relig, IVottou. 16 The Earl had the closer and more 

reserved Countenance; being by nature somewhat more 
cogitative. X670 G, H. Hist. Cardinals il 11, 151 He is 
said to be very thoughtful and cogitative. 1^5 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. VI. xx, iii. 68 That Ckilumn has stood cogitative. 
X884 Gd. Words May 394/9 After a cogitative pause. 
Hence Go'gfitatively adv., Co'crltatlvenesa. 

X73X Bailey, Cogiiatively, thoughtfully, considerately. 
x888 M. Connor Husband 4 Wife I. x. 130 ‘ What an ad- 
mirable room for a study!* pursued M. Flamant cogita- 
tively. X893 Blackw. Mag, XIII. X58 The bumps of cogi- 
tativeness and inquisitiveness. 

Gogitativity (kp-dgiti^ti-viti). rai-e. [f. prec. 
-f -iry.] Capacity or power of thinking. 

_ xyza Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 191 To change death 
into life, incapacity of thmking into cogitativity. 

Cogitatov (k/j-d^itfiftsi). £f. Cogitate -I- -OB.] 
One who cogitates, a thinker. 

x 83 x Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 31 Cogito, ergo sum. Alas, 
poor Cogitator, this takes us but a little way. 

Co-glorify, -glorious : see Co-. 

+ Co'gULeil. Obs. rare. Men to whom the 
cloth called cog ware was sold. 

(Some have conjectured that they were the crew of cogs, 
or traders who sailed in cogs.) 

1389 Act 13 Rich. II, c. 10 § I Certeines draps . . appellez 
Cogware & Kendale cloth sont venduz a Cogmen. 

Cfoguac (ko'nyak). Forms ; 6 oonniacke, 7 
couyack, cognack, 8-9 coniac, 9 cogniac, 8 - 
cognac. [F. Cognac, name of a town in the de- 
partment of Charente in France.] 

1. Cognac wine ; wine produced at Cognac. 

X394 Plat yeutcl Ho. n. 15 Take small Rochell, or Con- 

niacke wine. iSys Ure Diet, Arts 1 . 464 The distillation 
of the Cognac wine. 

2, A French brandy of superior quality distilled 
from Cognac wine. The name is sometimes ex- 
tended (for trade purposes) to any French brandy. 

f a. Formerly Cognac brandy. 
xIAg Loud. Gaz. No.299^4j^76 Pieces of Conyack Brandy, 
in 39 Lolls. x8x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem, (1814) 136 
The Cogniac brandies . . contain vegetable prussic Acid, 
b. Now simply Cognac, 

1733 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 60 A glass of right Coniac, or 
spirits of wine, or humming Madeira, i8ax Bvron fuan i v. 
liii. Unless when q^ualified wiih thee, Cogniac 1 1838 

Dickens Lett. 20 Feo,, His handwriting shakes more and 
more. .1 think he mixes a great deal of cognac with his ink. 
x86a Pall Mall G. 21 June 2/1 Cognac in large quantities 
now enters England which comes out of potatoes, and not 
out of grapes. Pure cognac can now be secured . . only 
through English holders of old stocks. 

attrib, 1873 Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. II. 399 A very good 
preparation is the Stokes' Cognac Mixtuie. 
t Coguame. Obs. [adaptation of L. cogno/nen."] 
Surname ; = Cognomek. 

x 683 Crowne Sir Courtiy Nice ni. 30 I'le tell you both 
his name, and cogname. His name is Andrew, his cogname 
Farewel. 

Cognate (k^'gn^it), a. and sb. Also (in sense 
B i) oognat. [ad. I* cognatus, f. co- together + 
gnatus born, f. root gn-, gen-, gon- to produce. In 
Eng. the transferred sense appeared earliest,] 

A. adj. 

1. Descended from a common ancestor; of the 
same slock or family. 

x8a7 G. Higgins Celtic Drtdds 78 Some of their cognate 
tribes. X864 Kirk Chas. Bold II. iv. ii. 25X The barriers 
between cognate states. x88o Moibhead tr. lustit, Gaius 
I, g 156 Agnates are. .persons who are of kin through males, 
—cognate, as it were, through the father. 

2. Of languages: Descended from the same 
original language ; of the same linguistic family. 
Of words : Coming naturally from the same root, 
or representing the same original word, with dif- 
ferences due to subsequent separate phonetic de- 
velopment; thus, Eng./»c, L. qtiinque,pLX. wivre, 
are cognate words, representing a primitive *pJnAe. 

x8a7 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 6x A cognate language. 
X837 Pbichakd Phys. Hist, Mankind (ed. 3) 1 1 . 19 A cognate 
dialect of the Berber speech. x868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi 
ii. (1870) 38 The cognate word agrios appears to have gone 
through the same process as agrestis and argeios. 

b. Grammar, Cognate object or accusative : An 
object of kindred sense or derivation ; spec, that 
which may adverbially follow an intransitive verb, 
as in * to die the death 


1874 Rosy Lai. Gram. iv. viii. II, 40 The extent of action 
of the verb may be expressed by a substantive of the same 
meaning as the verb (Cognate accusative). X876 Mason £7tg. 
Gram, § 372 What is often termed the cognate accusative 
(or objective) (as in ‘to run a race'; should more properly 
be classed among the adverbial adjuncts. 

3. gen. Akin in origin ; allied in nature, and 
hence, akin in quality ; kindred, related, connected, 
having affinity. (Const, with, rarely /o.) 

tx 643 Howell Lett. iv. 1, Which atomes . . never rest 
till they meet with som pores proportionable and cognate 
unto their figures. x686 Goad Celest. Bottles 111. iii. 455 
Comets and Fiery Meteors are cognate. X783 Warton 
Notes on Miltods Poems iT,), Imbrute, 1 believe, Ls a word 
of Milton's coinage. So was the cognate compound ‘Im- 
paradised ' supposed to be. x8ax Southey Vis. Judgm. vi, 
Honouring each in the other Kindred courage and vii tue, 
and cognate knowledge and freedom, 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III, 399 Geometry and the cognate sciences. 

S. sb. 

1. Roman Law. One related by blood to another ; 
a kinsman ; pi. those descended from the same an- 
cestor, whether through males or females. Thus 
distinguished from agnate, which was limited to 
legal relationship through the father only, though 
including relationship by adoption. Hence b. 
Sc. Law. A relative on the mother's side as opposed 
to an Agnate. 

1734 Ersicinb Princ. Sc. Law (1809)83 The custody of the 
pupil's person, .is . .committed to the mother while a widow, 
until the pupil be seven years old ; and, in default of the 
mother, to the next cognate. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. 
Law I. vii. § 3 We understand by agnates all those who 
are related by the father . . and by cognates those who aie 
related by the mother. 183a Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. 
xxxvi. 631 [The mother] could not succeed to . .[the son] as 
an agnat though she could succeed to him as his cognat. 
x88o Muirhbad tr. Instit, Gains 1. § 156 Those who are of 
kin through females are not agnates, but merely by natural 
law cognates. 

2. A cognate word, term, or thing. 

1865 Sat. Rev. ii Feb, 181 Reckoning the words which we 
have put in italics as Latin derivatives, merely because they 
happen to have Latin cognates I 

Coguateuess (k^-gncitnes), [f. Cognate ■i- 
-NESS.] Cognate quality or condition. 

x8i6 Coleridge Lay Sernt. 319 The cognateuess of ideas 
and ptinciples to man as man. 1847 Hare Viet. Faith 5 
A resemblance., betokening acertain cognateness. 

Cognatic (kfignrc-lik), a. [a, F. cognatique-. 
see Cognate, and - 10 . Cf. agtia/rc,'] Pertaining 
to or reckoned through cognates ; sec Cognate B. i. 

X75a Carte Hist. Eng. III. 192 A lineal cognatic sncce.s- 
sion. x86x Maine Atk. Law 146 Cognatic relationship is 
simply the conception of kinship familiar to modern ideas. 
1878 Ziemssen's Cycl. Med, XVII. 19 The cognatic, or ma- 
ternal influence. 

t Cogna'tical, a. Obs. = prec, 

1660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 99 There are but two waies 
by which hereditary or successive monarchies do descend ; 

. . the one is lineal descent ; the other lineal, agnatical, cog- 
nadcal, or collateral ; or as we .say, the one descends to the 
heire general, the other to the heire male. 

Cognation (k^gnei jan). [ad. L. cognatidn-em 
kindred by birth, f. cogndt-us, Cognate.] 

1, The relation between persons descended from 
a common ancestor ; kinship, relationship, con- 
sanguinity. (Common in 17 th c. ; now rare.) 

x^ WvcLiF Gen. x, 31 Thes the sones of Sem, after cog- 
naciouns [Vulg. secundum cegnationes] and tungls and re- 
giouns. x^a N. T. (Rhem.) Luke viii. 21 mnrg, note, Our 
spiiitual kindred is to be preferred before carnal cognation. 
1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 365 Termes of Cognation and 
consanguinity. X669 Gale Cri, Gentiles 1. 1. iii. 18 Of ihe 
original of the Phemcians ; their cognation with the Jews. 
iBta M. Hopkins Hawaii 69 A great danger exists in claim- 
ing cognation between two distant peoples from the coin- 
cidence of a few words in both languages. 

b. Spec, in Roman Law : Natural relationship 
by descent from a common ancestor, whetherthrough 
males or females ; as distinguished from agnation, 
which was a civil relationship through males only. 
In Sc. law. Relationship through females only. 

X73X Chambers Cycl. s,v„ In France, for the succession to 
the crown they follow agnation: in England, Spain, etc. 
cognation. x8a6 Gregory Diet. Arts 4 Sci, I. 382 Cogna- 
tion, women coming to the succession according to the de- 
gree of proximity, in default of males, or their descendants. 
x88o Muirhead tr. Instil. Gaius i. § 156 There is no agna- 
tion between a mother’s brother and her son,— only cog- 
nation, 

t c. Used of ‘ spiritual ’ relationship, as that 
between sponsors, etc. ; — Afpinitt i h. Obs. 

e'X3M Harpsfield Divorce Hen. F7// (1878) 266 Knit to 
us nwher by consanguinity nor affinity, but by spiritual 
cognation. <xx6a6 W7 Romans iv. (1650) 140 By 

spiritual cognation, wherein faith combines us. x^ Bp. 
Hall Cases Consc. iv. v. 444 The impediment of spirituall 
cognation, is stretched so far. .as that (what by Baptisme, 
what by Confirmation) twenty severall persons are excluded 
from the capacity of inter-maraiage. 

1 2. collect. Kindred, kinsfolk, relations. Obs. 

X38a Wyclif Acts vii. 3 Go out of thi loud, and of thi 
cognacioun [Vulg. de cognatione tua], or kynrede. 1483 
Caxton Go/d. Leg, 80/2 Alle hys cognacion . . abode in 
good lyf and in holy conuersacion. 134a Boordb Dyetary 
1. 233- 

3. Philol. The relation between languages na- 
turally descended from a common source, or words 
from a common root. 


COGNITION. 

[1676 W. Hubbakd Ha^pbtess of People s It cometh from 
and hath a near cognation with a word that signifies to 
build. 1741 Watts Imprtm. Mittd xx. Wks. (1813) 163 
What certain sense they could put on either of these 4 words 
by their mere cognation with each other.] t86a Giutrditat 
as Apr. 401/3 The great difiiculty in all teaching of Com- 
parative Philology IS to make people understand the dif- 
ference between cognation and derivation. 1865 
II Feb. 180/2 Sir william Jones recognises the fact that the 
relation among all of them is cognation and not derivation. 
4. The relation between things derived from the 
same source or having the same oiigin, or between 
those having a like nature or quality (= Affinity 
5) ; more loosely, that between things connected 
with, or naturally adapted to, each other (cf. Af- 
finity 8 ) ; affinity, connexion, relation, likeness. 
(Very frequent in 1 7th c. ; now rare or Obs?j 
ffis35 Dradporo Wks. 354 The society, cognation, and 
consent, which all and every creature hath with man. 
1640 Bf. Reynolds Passions xxxvii. 461 The Eye is fitted 
to disceme light by the Innate property of light and Cog- 
nation which it hath thereunto. 1638 W, Burton Uin. 
Anion. 223 IThey] had a very great cognation with the 
Gain, not only in language, but in holy Rites and Cus- 
tomes. 1790 Paley fjorss Paul. vi. (18^) 187 This cir- 
cumstance of identity or cognation in their original. 1845 
Blachtu. Maff. LVIl. 306 Ilow close the cognation of the 
cieature and the critical faculty, 
f Cogniscible, a. (Cf. cognoscible, cogniaable.) 
16^ L'Estrange Chas. I (165s) 54 Not legally cog- 
11 iscible. 

Cognise, etc. : see Cognizn. 

Cognition (kpgni-Jan). In 5-6 -ioio(Ti)n, 
-yoyo(u)ii. [ad. L. cognition-em a getting to 
know, acquaintance, notion, knowledge, etc., sb. 
of action f. L. cognit-, ppl. stem of cognoscSre : see 
Cognosce.] 

+ 1. The action or faculty of knowing ; know- 
ledge, consciousness ; acquaintance with a subject. 
Ohs. exc. as in 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 134 Illumynyd she is wyth 
clere cognycyoun In hyr soule. 1328 Lvndesav Dream 
577 Filicitie they had Inuariabyll, And of his Godlied cleir 
cognitioun. i&n T. Wright Passions v. 237 With con- 
science and perfit cognition of innocencie. 16^ Siiaks. Tr. 
<$■ Cr. V, ii. 63, I Avill not be my selfe, nor haue cognition Of 
what I feele. r68a Sir T. Browne CAr. Mor. (1756) 106 A 
retrograde cognition of times past. 1796 Burney Mem. 
Metastasio II. 389 Tasting the first aliments of .scientific 
cognition. 

D. Apprehension, perception, (no/ice-nse.) 
iSaa Lamb £lia Ser. i. iii. (1863) 34 In thy cognition of 
some poignant jest. 

2. Philos. The action or faculty of knowing taken 
in its widest sense, including sensation, perception, 
conception, etc., as distinguished from feeling and 
volition; also, more specifically, the action of 
cognizing an object in perception proper. 

1631 Stanley Poems 231 This Divines call intellectual in- 
tuitive coalition. i6go Locke Jifitm, Unti. iv. iii, § 6 Find- 
ing not Cognition within the natural Powers of Matter. 
1847 Lewes iVu/. Philos. (1867} 1 . Introd. 113 A faculty of 
cognition a priori. _x879 Adamson Philos. Kant 45 The 
several elements which, according to Kant, make up the 
organic unity of Perception or real Cognition. 

b. A product of such an action : a sensation, 
perception, notion, or higher intuition. 

1819 Shelley Peter Bell III, 473 note,^ Peter’s progenitor 
. .seems to have possessed a ' pure anticipated cognition ’ of 
the nature and modesty of this ornament of his posterity. 
1858 Meiklbjoiin tr. Kant's Krii. P. R, 79 The fact that 
we do possess scientific a priori cognitions, namely, those 
of pure mathematics and general physics, 1873 H. Sfencer 
Princ, Psychol. 1 . iir.viii. 369 With purely intellectual cog- 
nitions, .also with, .moral cognitions. x88t J. H. Stirling 
Text-bk. Kant 468 Let a cognition be iniellectually what 
it may, it is no cognition proper, it is not properly Know- 
ledge, unless and until it nave an actual perceptive appli- 
cation, 

8. Law. = Cognizance 3. (Chiefly 51:.) 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. O.rf. 33 Ye . . Chaun- 
celTor . . shall have . , full cognition of all . . causes. xs8( 
Savile Agric. (1622) 203 To the rest belonged cognition of 
criminal causes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj, 12 Incontinent 
cognition or tryal sail be taken he the as.sise. 1680 tr. 
Buchanan's De Jure Regni 32 Obnoxious to the cognition 
of Judges. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. ii. v. 198 The 
Council appoint a Committee to take cognition of the matter. 

b. Sc. Law. f A process in the Court of Session 
for the determination of cases concerning disputed 
marches. Cognition and sale ; a process for ob- 
taining a warrant to sell the whole or a part of 
a pupil's estate. Cognition and sasine : a form of 
entering an heir in bu^ge tenure. 

a 1809 Scotch Diet, in 'I^inlins Lmu Did,, Cognition, is 
the process whereby molestation is determined, x868 Ad 
31 ^ 32 Vid. c, 101 § 46 An instrument of cognition and 
sasine in regard to such lands and in favour of .such heir. 

1 4. Recognition ; gratitude. Obs. rare. 

X635 Evelyn Let. in Mem. (1807) IV. 7 , 1 must justifie . . 
with infinite cognition, the benefit I have received. 
Cognitional (kpgni’Jhnal), a. [f. prec. + -AIi.] 
Of or pertaining to cognition. 

1827 Bentham Wks. X. sfio Elements of intellectual apti- 
tude : 1. Co|[nitional knowledge, a. Judicial judgment. 
Cognitive (kp-gnitiv), a. [ad. L. type cogni- 
Ivv-us, f. cognit-, see above, -IVE.] Of or pertaining 
to cognition, or to the action or process of know- 
ing ; having the attribute of cognizing. 
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1388 T. B. La Prmtaud. Fr. Acad. i.{i594) 22 Plato saith, 
that there are three vertues in the soule belonging to know- 
ledge and understanding, .called cognitive or Knowing ver- 
tues ; namely, reason, understanding, and phantasie. 

South Serm, (1697) L a6o Unless the Understanding im- 
ploy and exercise its cognitive, or Apprehensive Power. 
1803 Edin. Rev. I. 257 A minute analysis of the cognitive 
powers of man. *838-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metafh. (1863) I. 
227 The two acts, severally cognitive of mind and matter, 
*830 M'Cosh Div. Govt. (18521 258 The simple cognitive 
faculties, which give us the knowledge of really existing 
individual objects ; as Perception . . Self-consciousness. 

II Co'guitor. Pom. Law. [L. agent-sb, from 
cognbscere: see CoGNmoN.] An attorney or 
procurator. 

x88o Muiriiead tr. Insiit. Gains iv. § 82 We may sue either 
in our own name or thiough an agent, such as a cognilor, pro- 
curator, tutor, or curator. .A cognitoris made oui substitute 
in a cause by certain formal words spoken in presence of 
the adversary. 

CO'^izahvlity. rare. [f. next.] The quality 
of being cognizable. 

1832 J. R. Ballantyne Led. Ny&ya Philos. 50. 1873 
Jevons Money (1878) 40 Cognivability. By this name wc 
may denote the capability of a substance for being easily 
recognired and distinguished from all other substance.s. 

Coguissable, -isable (kp-gnizab’l, kp-ni-), a. 
[f. Cognize (or rather originally from stem of 
Cooniz-anoe) -I- -ABLE. Since cognize has become 
a familiar word, there is a tendency in sense i to 
pronounce (kpgnai'zab’l) ; cf. recognize, recogniz- 
able^ 

1. Capable of being known, jierceived, or ajjprc- 
bended by the senses or intellect ; perceptible. 

1878 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor, (1702)95 Their Inju- 
ries may he cognizable but not their Benefits. 1777 Cockin 
Mist in Phil. Trans. LXX. 160 note, ’The vapours are said 
to he of a tenuity cognizable by the sight. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ^ Art 1 1 , 187 That . . is not cognimble by ou r 
senses. 1838-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meta/h. xxxix. (18591 H- 
392 Admitting that causation were cognihable, and that 
perception and self-consciousness were competent to its ap- 
prehension, XS31 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 1 . v. 141 A 
period dimly cognisable in the remotest past. 

b. Capable of being recognized, recognizable. 

*73* Smollett Pic, I1779) IV. c. 301 His features were 
scarce cognizable. 1797 Holcroft Stolbe^'s Trav, fed. z) 
II. li, 242 Aesop ..is cognizable, by his deformity. *829 
Marhyat Mildmay vi, We exchanged clothes, in such a 
manner as to render us no longer cognizable. *834 J. Ki m- 
NEDY Swallaiu B. (188a] 18 Without one cognizable face be- 
fore me. 

2 . Capable of being, or liable to be, judicially 
examined or tried ; within the jurisdiction of a 
court of law or the like. 

i88x Hickeringill Vhtd. Naked Truth it. iB All malter.s 
cognisable in Spiritual Courts. 1690 Penn. Archives I, iiu 
We . . find the major part of the writing not cognizable W 
us, or within our province. *768 Blackstone Comm, III. 
75 These courts can hold no plea of matters cognizable by 
the common law. 1873 Stubbs Const, Hist, I. xii. 484 
Every sort of plea that was cognisable under royal writ. 
1878 Bancroft / firf. U.S. HI. xi, 444 Making all offences 
against it cognizable in the courts of admiralty, 
b. Spec, in Anglo-Indian law ; see quots. 

X882 Cade Crint, Procedure § 4 'Cognisable offence ’ means 
any ofience for, and ‘ cognisable case ’ means a case in, which 
a police-officer.. may.. arrest without warrant. 1883 J, F, 
Stephen Hist. Crim. Livw III. 331 The ofrcnccs [in the 
Indian Code of Crim. Proc.] called by the somewhat ill- 
chosen name of cognizable offences. 

Hence Cognlzahleness. 

1871 W. G. Ward Ess. (1884) I. 68 The intuitive cogniz- 
ableness of such a proposition. 1875 Contemp. Rev. XXV. 
528 He who denies the cognizableness of necessary truth. 

CO£fnizabl3r(kp'gnizabli, k[rni-, kfgmai’zabli), 
adv, [f. Cognizable + -ly -.] In a cognizable 
manner; recognizably; perceptibly. 

_ xixjyf ozosyf. Poems, Pass o/Kirksfme, Nor hint of man; 
if -Stone or rock Seem not his handy-work to mock By some- 
thing cognizably shaped. 1854 Faber Groioth in Holiness 
XY. (X872J 237 The spiiitual life is a cognizably different 
thing from the worldly life. 

Cogfnixauce, -sauce (kp-gniz^s, kp’ni-). 
Forms: o. 4-5 ooniaaimce, oonysnunoe, 4-7 
{legal) oonisance, -ans, (4 konicliauns, 5 cony- 
schauce, couoissauiioe), 6 (legal) cozxizatmoe- 
/ 3 . {legal) 6-8 con(a)ii8»nod, 7 oonasaiiB. 7. 

5- 6 oognisaunoe, (cognoyssaimce, -anoe), 6 
oognya-, -iz-, -yzaunoe, -isens, -iEens, -issanoe, 

6- - cogaisanoe, cognizance. [ME., a. OF. co- 
ms{s)a7ice, conns(s)ance, var. of co}tois{s]ance, f. 
conoiss-ant pr. pple, of eonoistre to know -l- -ance, 
answering to a L. type *cogndscentia (of common 
Romanic standing ; cf. It. conoscenza, Pr. conois- 
senza, Cat, conexensa, OSp. conocencia). From the 
i3tli c., and esp. after the Renascence, the spelling 
was in Fr. often partially latinized as cognoissance, 
but tbe^ was never pronounced (Palsgrave, 1530) 
and was entirely dropped after i( 5 oo. In Eng. the 
g appeared in 15th c., and has here gradually 
affected the pronunciation, though, in legal use, 
the older kpmizans is still usual. (The spellbg 
with s is etymological, but that with z, which a^ 
cords with the pronunciation, has long prevailed.) 

Lat. cognlscire gave regularly (through eognoedre, 
n(nsrre\ OF. eonoistre, also written conuistre. In the pr. 


COGNIZANCE. 

pple. conoisifgmt, conuisant ('.—cogniscent-eui), and in an- 
alogous forms, pre-tonic oi was liable to be weakened _ to e, 
and giving coneslsiaHt, conis{s)ant, and ui to u giving 
conusant, whence the Anglo Fr. and ML. forms so spelt. 
In mod.F. cotmoissant has long been pronounced Cannes- 
sant, and is now written cennaissant. The pa. pple couuu, 
OF. cotieil, represents a L. type cognOvutmn f. cognOvi,\ 

I. Knowledge, elc. 

+ 1 . Knowledge, understanding ; acquaintance. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 3362 For the toon yeveth cony-saunce 
And the tother ignoraunce. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 3A7/3 
Yf it suffyse to jhesu cryst that thow knowe hym . . and yf 
his cognoys-saunce suffyseth not to the. 1343 Kaynold 
Byrth Mankynde B 4 Except ye fyrst haue true & iust cog- 
noyssance in the fyrst booke, X838 Hevwood Wiso Woman 
HI. Wks. 1874 V. 313 You should be one, though not of niy 
cognisance, yet of niy condition. i63r Hobui .s Lernath. iii. 
XXXV. 216 The tree of cognizance of Good and livill. 
b. Recognition. Obs. rare, 

1390 Spensi.r F. Q. h. i, 31 Who, soone as on that knight 
his eye did glauuce, Efthuones of liiin had perfect cog- 
nizaiince, 

2 . Knowledge as allained by observation or in- 
formation ; state of being aware of anything ; per- 
ception, notice, observation. Esp. in plir. to have 
cognizance of, to be aware of, know by observation 
or information ; to cotne (fall, be, lie) undtr- 
loiihhi, beyond, out of the cognizance, i. e. range of 
observation or perception, ken often with some 
admixture of the notion of ‘province’, ‘jurisdic- 
tion ‘ right of dealing with ’ ; as in 3) ; to take 
cognizance of, to take notice of, notice, observe, 
become aware of; to take note of, include within 
the range of obscivalion, embrace within its scojie. 

1842 Perkins Pnf. Bk. i, 3 If the wife grant a rent with- 
out the knowledge of the husband this grant is void, so it 
is, notwithstanding tliat the luisband had vomisaiice of it. 
1844 Evelyn A/fzzz. (1857) I, 7 * tH®! exposed ihem in the 
gi eat market-place, to see if any would t.ske cognisance of 
them. 1838 SANuiatsoN Serm, (tCSi;) 308 Wherewith we 
disguise and conceal from the cotiiis.itue of others. *7x2 
Steele Sheet. No, 288 p x Should any of their.. F.uilts 
come under their Cognizance, tysr John.sun Rambler 
No. r62 r ^ The business from which we withdr.'tw our 
cognizance is . , below our notice. *794 Pai.kv Pl-vid. ti. ix. 
(1817) 25^ Any p-art of Christ’s history . . whieb was public, 
and within the cognizance of his followers, 1829 .Suc'iiii y 
A Ufor Love ix, That act being publicly perform’d With lliy 
full cognizance. *837 S. Oniiokn Qnemh vii. 81 Isl.tnd>-, 
livers, and creeks, .of which charts anti surveyors had no 
cognizance, *873 Jowett Plato (ed, a) IV. 40 Of this .. 
the utilitarian theory takes no cognizance, 
b. Often with admixture of sense 3; Official 
knowledge, authoritative notice. 

*731 .Smollett Per, Pickle xxi, [The proctor] totik t ogniz- 
ance of their names, and dismissed the rioters, *848 I'kes- 
coiT Ferd. * /sab, I. xi. 447 The queen . . took this* deimrt- 
menc under her special cognizance. 

II. Legal senses. 

3 . La7ii. a. The action of taking judicial or 
authoritative notice ; the hearing and trying of a 
cause, b. The right of hearing and trying a. cause, 
or of dealing with any matter judicially ; jurisdic- 
tion. Chiefly in phr. to have cognizance of i to 
take cognizance oft under, within, etc., the cogni- 
zance of. Cognizance of pleas', see (pints. 1*670, 

1767- 

[1^2 Britton 28 Car nous volums (je Sainle F.glise . . eyt 
conUaunce a juger de pure c.spiritualie. *^ Ad 13 A'/i 4 . 
//, St. I c. 2 A 1 conestable appartient davuTr Luiiisia'nce dvs 
contraetz tucliant/ faitz darmes & de guerre hors du roialme. ] 
*323 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 38 The Chancellor 
. ..shall have connusance of plees. i8(» Fclbelke znd Pt. 
Parall, 4 When the right of tithes is in question .. the 
church holdeth conusance. 1828 Coke On Litl, g8 b. The 
conusans of that cause belongcth to the king’s lemtKiraU 
courts^ onely. .*870 Blounc Lmu Did, .s.v,, Cognicanie of 
Plea, is an ability to call a Cause or Plea out of another 
Courh 1692 Locke Toleration hi. x, Magistrates, whose 
duty it is to punish Faults under their Cognizance. 1787 
Black-stune Comm. II. 37 The cognizance of pleas, .is. .an 
exclusive right, so timt no oilier court .sliall try causes at i'.iiig 
within that jurisdiction. *786 Bi;rkk W. Hastings Wks. 
*842 II. X77 To introduce courts of justice for the cognimnee 
of crimes, 1793 T. Jefferson Writ.(iSsgi IV. 40 When the 
admiralty declinetr cognizance of the case, Fhuuue 
Hist. Ping. (1858) I. V. 42S In all cauitcs of which the 
spiritual court.s bad cognizance. 

fig, 1842 tr. Pvi,i.v.z Hoty tfr Pr(f, State i. iii. 8 Causes that 
are properly of feminine Cognizance he (.ufiers her to decide. 
*788-74 'rucKER Light of Nat, (ittsai II. 374 , 1 would have 
every man judge for liimself, but not pass his judgment 
until after full cognizance of the cause. 

4 . Recognition or acknowledgement ; admission 
of a fact alleged ; esp. acknowledgement of a Fins. 
b. A plea in replevin that defendant holds the 
goods in the right of another as his bailiff. Cf. 
Avowry. 

[1292 Britton 8a pe le Corouner..voiRt a eus de enqueie 
et de oyer lour conisaunce. transl. llmt the coroner . . go 
to them to inquire . . and hear their cunfeMuons.) *57»^ 
Lambarde /’ crazwA AV/t/ftSafi) it3Tohotd Plea in actuiiis 
r^, and personal; to take Conusance by Fine. *8o« 
r L'LBECKK^xz/ If. ParoJl. 49 Where the husband is seised 
of a Seigniorie in the right oThis wife, a man may tWit make 
conusans as baily to the husband, but as bayly to them 
bath. *817 W.SeLwyN Lstw Nisi Prins (ed. U 
Where in replevin, .the defendant made cognisanca for rent 
m arrear. 1878 Dicky Rml Prop, vii- 318 note. When a 
person whow gooda have been dwtiaioeo se^ to replevy 
them, and the ddendnat jatdfies (Ids taking of the guods. 
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he is said to make avowry if he justifies in his own right , . 
to make cognisance if he justifies in the right of another. 

III. 6. A device or mark by which a person, 
company, etc., is known or distinguished, as a 
crest, heraldic bearing, coat of arms, etc. ; a 
badge ; s^ec, in Her, a device or emblem borne for 
distinction by all the retainers of a noble house, 
whether they bore ‘arms’ or not; see quot. 1766. 
(The chief sense in ME., and still frequent.) 

C13S0 Will, Palente 3569 3 if i encountre with bis knijt . . 
how schal i him knowe what konichauns here he here? 1393 
Lancl. P. pi. C, XIX. 188 What is hus conysaunce, quath 
ich, in hus cote-armure? 1494 Fabyan hi. liv. 35 Aruiragus 
hastcly causyd hym to be Armed with the cognisaunce of the 
kynge. 1368 Gkafton Chron. II. 650 He gave the Sunne 
in his full brightnesse for his Cognisaunce or Badge, xfeg 
Knoi.liss liisi. Puri'S (1621) iiB Lewis., tooke upon him 
the crosse, the cognisance of the sacred warre. 1766-87 
PoRNY Heraldry Gloss, s. v., Cognisances were badges 
which subordinate o/licers, and even soldiers did bate on 
their Shields, for distinction sake, being not entitled to a 
Crest. 1808 Scorr Marm, vi. ii, In the chief three mullets 
stood, The cognizance of Douglas Blood. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry xix. 303 The motive that induced Geoffrey of 
Anjou to assume as his cognizance the Sprig of Broom, 
b. fig. Badge, emblem, mark, token. 

1:1400 Test, Love i. (1560) 076 b/2 Meekeness in counte- 
naunce, with a manly heart, .is the conisance of my livery. 
1584 G. Whetstones in Mirr. Mag. i3*D,'Receyve of us 
the possession thereof, as a cognisance of our loue. 1633 - 
Bi>. Hall Hard Texts 464, I did give them my Sabaths, 
as a special cognizance of iny people. 168a Sir T. Browne 
C/ir, Mor. (1756) 45 If generous honesty, valour, and plain 
dealing, be the cognisance of thy family. 

Co't^izance, -sauce, v, mre. [f. prec.] 
To have cognizance of. 

164a Heylin Hist. Episcohie (1657) i. 417 Why the Em- 
pcroiirmadccboysc. .of the westerne. .Bishops to cognisans 
the cause. 

Co'guizauced, a. rare. [f. Cookizance 
sb. + -ED.] Having a cognizance ; characterized. 

Z836 Cdl, Wiseman Sti. <$■ Relig, I. iii. 181 The above- 
mentioned class and another, somewhat more elegantly 
cognizancod, namely, the geus iogata, or cloaked family. 

tCo'gnizaut, -isaut, si. Obs. Also 4 
conisante, 6 couysantte, cognoiaant. [app. 
sb. use of OF. eattoisanl, conis{s)ant pr. pple. of 
comisirc to know, recognize (see above) ; but the 
pi. may have originated in a perversion of cognis- 
ance : cf. accidents, accidence^ = Cognizance 5. 

c X394 P. PI. Crede x8s Knyghtes in her conisantes clad 
for he nones, xssfi Chron. Gr, Friars (1852) 36 With their 
conysanttes poyntyd and gylle. XS70 Levins Manip. 23/26 
A cognizant, hisiptc, signnm. 

If lIere»CooNizANOR a. 

1634 Raynold's Byrth Mankynde Prol. 3 Except yee 
first Jmue true and iust cognoisant in the first Booke, 

Cognizant, -isant (kpgnizant, k^ni-), a. 
Also oonusuut. [app. of modern introduction ; 
not in Dictionaries of 18th c. i not in Todd’s John- 
son 1818, nor in Webster 1828; in Craig 1847. 
Thus, prob. formed anew, directly from Cogni- 
zance, Cognize ; but it corresponds in form to 
OF, eoeiisant, comisant-^x. pple, Cf. Cognoscent.] 

1 . Having cognizance or knowledge (see Cogni- 
zance 2) ; aware {pf). 

xSao Southey Ode on Portrait o/Bp. Heber, If the Saints 
in bliss Be cognizant of aught that passeth here. 183a 
Austin ynrispr, (1879) I. xxv, 4J19 The party shall be pie- 
hiimed conusant of the law. .his ignorance shall not exempt 
him. 1879 Carpenter Ment. Phys, i. iU § 8a The following 
circumstance, of which the writer is personally cognizant, 

b. Philos. That knows or cognizes. 

X837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, III. iii. § 27 Gassendi.. gives as 
the best, a definition of truth little differing from Herbert s, 
the agreement of the cognisant intellect with the_ thing 
known. x86a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 34 If this cog- 
nition were that which apprehends objects, the soul would 
be cognizant. 

2 , Law. Having cognizance or jurisdiction (see 

Cognizance 3) ; competent to deal judicially with 
a cause, crime, etc. *847 in Craig. 

Cognize, -ize (kjignai'z'l, v. [A comparatively 
modem word, formed with reference to cognizance^ 
cognizor, and the kindred words, and the earlier 
recognize. It thus corresponds analogically, but 
not phonetically, to L. cogndscere, OF, conoistre, 
F. connattre'. cf, CoGNoacE. The prevalence of 
the ending over -ise is app. due to the influence 
of the large class of verbs having etymological 
-IZE.] 

+ 1 . T.aw. {intr, or absol.) To take cognizance. 
1638-g CiiALONER in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 129 'fhe 
Judge.s. .sit at Westminster, and they cognize. 

2 . (rails. To take cognizance of, take note of, 
notice, observe. 

x8ax yoseph the Book-Man 107 [He] was cogniz'd by every 
eye. x^ J. M. Robertson Ess, Crit, Method 72 Moved 
to incipient hysteria where anon I should simply cognize 
pathos. 

3 . Philos. TS know, perceive, become conscious 
of ; to make (anything) an object of cognition. 

X836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxi. (1877) II. xg It , 
would also be convenient . . for psychological precision and 
emphasis, to use the word to cognise in connection with its 
novmcognition. Ibid, xxxvi. {1870) H. 329 They first know, 
Whey first cognise, the things and persons presented to 
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them, _x86a H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iv. {1873) 80 It is 
a material oinect, and it is cognized by being recognized as 
such, _ 1876 Mivart Lessons Jr. Nat. vii. 196 We cognize 
an object, .by one act; we cognize that cognition by a very 
different act. 

Hence Cogui'ziug vll. sb. and p>pl. a. 

_xUa F. l^ALL^Hiudu Philos. Sysi. loi The soul's cog- 
nizing consists in this, that itself . . apprehends an object 
through the eye and the other media enumerated. 1878 
N. Afuer. Rev.^^ Take away the cognizing mind, and the 
color, form, position, [etc.] of the table., at once disappear. 

Cogfnizee, -isee (kpgnizr, kpni-). Old Law. 
Forms ; 6-7 coniaee, 6- cognisee, 8- cognizee. 
[formed as correlative to Cognizob, on the model 
of words in -EE etymologically correlative to words 
in -OB. But the formation is not etymological.] 
The party in whose favour a fine of land was 
levied ; he to whom cognizance was made. 

*S 3 *~* .-d-ct 23 Hen. VIII, c. 6 § x The same reconisance 
dyd not in any wise touch or conceme. .the cognisor ne the 
cognisee. 1594 West Symbol. 11. § 52 The Cognisor is he 
that knowledgeth the fine, the Cognisee is he to whom it is 
knowledged. x6x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636} 473 Of these 
lands so deliuered, the conisee being ousted, shall haue an 
assjse or redisseisin. x76;j Blackstohe Comm. II, 341 In 
which case the king, etc., is called the cognizee, is eni cog- 
noscilury as he that enters into the recognizance is called 
the cognizor, is gtti cognoscit. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) 
IV. 120 Whenever the cognizee appears in court and admits 
satisfaction, the recognizance is discharged. 

Cognizens, obs. form of Cognizance, 
Gognizer, -iser ^^si'zsr). [f. Cognize v. 
-I- -EB. Cf. Cognizob, and Connoisbbub, for other 
types.] One who or that which cognizes. 

X836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 255 Intellect is flie cognizer of all 
forms. 5877 Blackie Wise Men lutrod. 12 An inherent 
Aoyot, without which neither a cogniser nor a cognised . . is 
possible. 

Cognizor, -isor (kp-gniz^a, kp-ni-). Old Law. 
Forms : 6-7 coniaor, 7 -our, -aor, 6- cognisor, 
8- -zor, [in 16th c. conisour, in form Anglo- 
French = continental F., conoisl/^eor, agent-sb. f. 
conois{s)- stem of conoisire'io know: see Con- 
NOISSEDB.] The party who levies a fine of land. 

iS 3 i ~<594 [see Cognizes]. 1598 Kitchin Courts Lett 
(1675)232 The Conisee shall hsMez Scire facias against the 
Heir of the Conisor. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 279 
That which he hath of the gift of the Conisor, 1670 Blount 
Law Diet., Conisor, aiizsCognizorU used in the passing of 
Fines for him that acknowledges the Fine. xSiS Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 84 If after the concord is acknowledged in 
Court, one of the cognizois dies, still the cognizee may pro- 
ceed with this fine, against the surviving cognizor. 

Cognoisant : see Coonizanx. 

II Cognomen (kpgnffa-men). [L. cognomen, f. 
CO- together + {^nomen name ; cf. co-gm-scere to 
learn, know,] 

1 . In Latin use; (a) The third name, family name, 
or surname of a Roman citizen, as Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, Cains Julius Csesar% (Ji) an additional name 
or epithet bestowed on individuals, as AJricanws, ^ 
Cnnctaior (in later Latin called agnomen). 

X879 H. Phillips Notes upon Coins xo Saserna was the 
cognomen of a noble family which deduced its descent from 
King Tullus Hostilius. 

Hence, in English use : 

2 . A distinguishing name or epithet given to a 
lierson or assumed by himself ; a nickname. 

x8xx L, Hawkins Ciess 4 Gertr. 1 . 96 Though called by 
whatever epithets or cognomens imply old age. xBaa Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) lox Her father. Jack Bint . . 
was commonly known by the coE'nomen of London Jack. 
iBsB Prescott Philip II, L 11. vi. 213 The cognomen by 
winch Philip is recognized is ‘ the Prudent'. 

3 . An (English) surname. 

x8og W. Irving Kuickerb. (x86i) X57 The name of Alex- 
ander . . coaled with the gentle cognomen of Partridge. 
X867 Miss Braddon R, Godwin II. lii. 39 The Queen of 
Beauty was distinguished by the very commonplace cog- 
nomen of Watson. 

4 . loosely. Name, appellation. [So, in Latin, very 
commonly used by Vergil and other poets, for a 
name given to a country, river, etc.] 

X832 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom, iv, I repeated Ae 
name [Priscilla] to myself three or four times . , this ^quaint 
and prim cognomen . . amalgamated itself with idea of 

the girl. x8S7 Wood Cam, Objects Sea Shore 4 The Com- 
mon Shag, a bird of a monosyllabic English cognomen. 
x87a yenhinson’s Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 189 A lane, bear- 
ing the euphonious cognomen of Spooney Green. 
Cogfno'iueil, ®. rare, [f, the sb.] traits. To 
give a cognomen to, to nickname. 

xSgx J, Wilson in Blackw, Mag. XXIX. 729 A crazy 
coxcomb, who , . has been cognomen’u . .the Glasgow Gander, 
1841 Fraser’s Mag. XXIIl. 78 Churchill, cognomened the 
'clerical bruiser', was a disgrace to the church. 

Cog^uominal (kpgnp'minal), a. and sb. [in 
sense I, f. L. cognbmin-is having the same name ; 
in 2, f. cognotniit-, stem of Cognomen : see -al.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the same name or cognomen, like- 
named. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr,, Cogruminal, that hath one and 
the same name or sir.name. 1766 Entick London IV. 128 
Disting^uished from other cognomioal dedications, by the 
name ol St. yarned s chapel . . on the wall. X83X Peacock 
Crotchet Castle ix, The immortal nose . .which is still resplen- 
dent over the portals of its cognominal college [Brasenose]. 


2 . Of or pertaining to a cognomen or surname. 

t6s9 Pearson Creed (174X) 104 The second [name] Pilatiis 
as a cognominal addition distinguishing from the rest' 
descending from the same family. xSss W. H, Mill Ap- 
pile, Pauth, Princ. (r86i) 171 A cognominal epithet, .of the 
eider .son. x866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti i. 647 No 
Roman house had grade- cognominal Above the Fabii ; 
titled above all As ‘ Maxima ’. 

■j* B. sb. One who or that which has the same 
name as another ; a namesake. Obs. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxiv. 170 The Dog 
[andj his cognominall or name-sake in the heavens. 
Oogno'nuually^ [f. prec. -h-i,Y=^.] By 

way of cognomen, in regard to the cognomen. 

_ x8z5 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 291 Cognominally I am 
impoverishedi degraded.. Were Jt a fair name, I could sub- 
mit; but this [Higginbotham] is a nickname, a byword, a’ 
reproach. 

* 1 * Cogno'miuate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. 'L.cogno- 
niinat-ns, pa. pple. of cognominare to surname.] 
Formed as, or of the nature of, a cognomen or 
descriptive appellation. 

x6xa W. Folkingham Art of Survey iii. i. 63 Vocall Pro- 
priety^ denotates the Properties of particulars by due Ap- 
pellation, which is either Nominate or Cognominate . . The 
Second deduces deriuation from Forme, Site, (Climate, 
Season, Person , , as Harpe-CIose, Mountacute , . Bel-Acre, 
163a Litkgow Trav, ii. 68 It was anciently cognominaie- 
Agalia from Agalius the first King. 

Cognominate (kpgnp-min^it), v. [f. L. cog- 
notmndt- (see prec.) + -ate 3 ,] traits, a. To give 
a cognomen or surname to; to nickname. !>.' 
loosely. To name, style, call. 
x6og Man in Moone (1849) 7 He cognominated him Opinion. ' 
x63a Lithgow Trav, ix. 384 It is now called Sicilia . . By 
Diodoms Siculus, it was cognominated the Paragon of lies, 
X849 (juiNCEY Whs. iV. 327 Under this eminent man, 
whom in Greek I cognominated Cyclops diphrdlates. 

Cognomination (kpgnpmin^Jan). [ad. L. 
cognoinindtidn-em, n. of action (cited only in sense 
a) f. cognominare : see prec. and -ation.] 

1 . The action of cognominating or naming. 

1623 CocKERAM, Cognomiuatiou, a naming. 1649 Bulwer 
Patkomyot. Pref. 3 A generall Survey and Cognomination 
of the Muscles of the Body, 

2 . cotter. = CoGNoafBN. [so L.] 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. v. viii, 246 Pompey had 
deserved the name of Great ; Alexander of the .same cog- 
nomination was Generalissimo of Greece. X843 Borrow 
Bible in Sp, xiv, (X872) 86 It is one of the private cognomin- 
ations of ‘ The Smiths ’. 

+ 3 . Affinity of teims applied. Obs. rare~^. 

a X679 Hobbes Rhet, ii. xxiv, (X840} 478 Another place 
may be from cognomination, or affinity of words. 

Cognominity (kpgnumi'niti). rare. [f. L. 
cognSmin- (see next) -f - ity.] ‘The circvfmstance 
of having the same name.’ 

1846 Worcester cites Genii, Mag, 

Cogno'minize, v. rare. [f. L. cognomin-,, 
stem of Cognomen -h -ize.] = Cognominate. 

X849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies xxvii. (1873) 204 Mr. P. had 
an amusing system of cognominising those about him by 
some ingenious transposition of their various patronymics. 

Cognominotis (kpgnp-minGs), a. [f, as prec. -k 
-ousj Of the same name ; =? Cognominal i. 

X857 ^at. Rev. HI. 329/1 'To the west, again, of thi.s 
peninsula [Michigan] is its cognominous lake. 

Cognosce (kpgnp-s), V. Chieffy Sc. Law. [ad. 
L. cognosc-Sre to become thoroughly acquainted 
with, investigate, get to know, f. co- together, 
altogether {g)nosc^re inchoative of obsolete *gno- 
(whence {g]no-vi, (^g)noi-um), corresp, to Gr. 
yrw-vcu to know. See Notion, Gnostio, Know.] 

1 . intr. To make inquiry or investigation, esj>. 
in order to a legal decision ; to take cognizance of 
a cause, an offence, etc. ? Obs. 

0x583 Sir j. Balfour Practichs (1754) x8 The Schiref is 
na juge competant to cognosce or decyde upoun the non- 
entres or ward of iandis. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 3^ It per- 
teins not to my court, to cognosce vpon bastardne. 1640 
Canterb, Self-Convic. Fref., So many of our neighbour 
nations, as have beene desirous to cognosce of our affaires. 
x7Sa J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 27 From all further 
. .judging or cognoscing therein. 

2 . traits. To take judicial cognizance of (a 
matter) ; to investigate, examine, try. 

z6o7 T, Rogers 39 Art, (x6ai) 206 note, A matter and 
cause spiritual, and always cognosced and judged by the 
church.. say certain Scottish ministers. 01x670 Spalding 
Hist. Troubles Scoil. (1792J I. 236 (Jam.) The general re- 
solved in person to cognosce the entry into Newcastle. 
X746-7 Act ao Geo. II, c. 43 § 34 The judge, .shall.. proceed 
to cognosce, hear, and determine any such appeal. 1884 
Brit. 4 For. Evang. Rev. Apr. 263 Error cognosced and 
determined by the judicatories of the Church. 
t 3 . To adjudicate, decide authoritatively upon ; ' 
to assign judicially. Obs. 

2634 in Forbes of Callendar a fjani.) To cognos and 
designe be deuision to ilk persone thair part off the for- 
namit outfeald arable land, .The saids lands being cognossit, 
meathit, mairchit, and acce^tit be the said nobill Lord. 

4 , Judicially to examine and pronounce (a per- 
son) to be of a certain status esp. {ellipt.) to 
pronounce to be an idiot or lunatic. 

a 1670 Spalding Hist. Troubles Scot!. (1792) II. 91 (Jam.) 
To meet, sit, and cognasce Mr. Andrew Logie.. for unsound 
doctrine. X773 Erskine lustit. x4o(Jam.)The son ought 
to be declared or cognosced an idiot by the sentence of a 
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judge, a 1805 A. Cari-vle AviMog. 334 He had been 
cognosced at Edinburgh, and deprived of the management 
of his estate. i8x8 G. Chalmers Life Mary Q. Scots I. 
078 (Jam.) George Douglas's elder brother was cognosced 
nearest agnate. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, ‘ If he gangs 
daft, we’ll hae him cognosced.' x868 Act 31 ^ 3a Viet. c. 
100 § loi To inquire whether the person sought to be 
C(^nosced is insane. 

6. = Cognize. 

1874 Carpenter Metdal Phys. ii. xi. § 382 Before the_ In- 
telligence is sufficiently developed to cognosce the idea 
whiw mentally represents it. 

Cog[3XOSCeilce (k^gn^'seas). Now rare. Also 
6 (&.3 oognossance, 7 -oscanoe. [f. L. type 
*cognoscentia, f. cognSsc-ere to know (see -ence) ; 
perh., in Sc., originally, ad. F. cognoissance^ 
f 1. Blazonry ; heraldic cognizance. 
a X45S Holland Houlate xxxiii, Quhilk [bearing] cassyn 
be cognoscence quarterly was. 0x649 Drummond Hist. 
Jas. P, 35a (Jam.) This coffin was adorned with the arms 
of the kingdom, cognoscances and a crown. 

2. Knowledge; = Cognizance i, 2. 

1536 Bbllenden Crou. Scoil. (1821) I. 73 Thou may have 
cognossance. .that this opinioun is vane. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul Ded, 4 Nor .. esteem me the lesse dutyfull, 
that without your cognoscence I become thus thankfull. 
X673 O. Walker Education 74 The Inclinations follow the 
cognoscence of the Soul. 1849 Taii's Mag. XVI, 246, i 
Facts within our cognoscence. 

+ 3. Law. = Cognizance 3. Ods. rare. 

x6ii Speed Tkeai. Gi. Brit. xxlx. (1614)57/1 This court 
had cognoscence of causes ecclesiosticall, 

Cog'nosceut (kpgnp*sent), a. rare, [ad. L. 
cogmsceitt-em, pr. pple. of cognoseSre to know.] 

1. Knowing; cognitive. 

1649 Bulwer PaiiiOMiyot. i, § 6. 28 The Muscles . . are not 
endued with any Cognoscent powers. x8a3 Hetu Monthly 
Mag. Kill. 142 A cognoscent air of legal gravity. 

2. Cognizant ; acquainted. 

SS30 Eraser's Mag. I, 687 If I werenot before cognoscent 
of its existence. x&7 Tati's Mag. XIV, 574 The subject 
is not one with which we are personally cognoscenp 

II Cognoscente (konyoje-nte). Pi. -tl (-lx), 
rital. cognoscente^ Latinized form of conoscente 
knowing man, connoisseur L. cognoscent-eni, pr. 
pple. otco^ndsch'e to know, etc. ; see Cognosce.] 
One who knows a subject thoroughly; a connois- 
seur ; chiefly in reference to the fine arts. 

1778 Phil. Sitrv. S. Irel. 450 The comoscenti . . allow 
that Ireland is a school of music. X79i^ Mason Ch. M%is. 
77 (L.) A person of the most refined musical taste, an abso- 
lute cognoscente. i86a Thorkbury TstrnerM, 325 [Turner] 
neglected by the rich cognoscenti of the day, 

Co^oscibility (kp^^sibi liti). [f. next + 
-ITV.J Cognoscible quality ; knowableness. 

1656 [J, Serjeant] tr. T. While's Peripaiet. lust, 277 
They have no enti^ nor cogno.sc!bility. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv, 294 (Jod, as he is of infinite Essence, so also 
of infinite Cognoscibilitie and Truth. X865 Mill Exam. 
Hamiliou's^ Philos, 24 Our author's doctrine of the direct 
cognoscibility of the Primary Qualities. 

Cognoscible (kf»OTf>-sib’l). a. [f. L, type 
*cognosciMl~is knowable, f. cognosc-lfre : see -ble.] 
1. Capable of being known ; knowable, ascer- 
tainable; recognizab^, 

1648 H. G. tr, Balzads Pritsce 176 There remaines nothing 
. , cognoscible in Germany, but the Sea and the Moun- 
taines. a 1691 T. Barlow Rem. (1693) 546 God is naturally 
cognoscible. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iii. 388 
Definite, cognoscible circumstances. 1825 Bentham .SoA'cm. 
Reward 220 A determinate system of cognoscible laws, 
b. as sb. That which can be known. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 117 The Cognoscible, and 
the knowledge thereof. X845 O. Brownson Whs. VI. 5 
Spiritual cognoscibles, or the immaterial realities capable 
of being known. 

t2. Law. = Cognizable 2. Ods. 

0x644 Lavd Diary, etc. I. 333 (T.) In the high-commission 
we mealed with no cause not cognoscible there. 1706 Act 
6 Anne c, ii Art, xix. No causes in Scotland [shall] be cog- 
noscible by the courts . . in Westminster Hall. 1736 Carte 
Ormonde II, eio Rules of plantationheing only cognoscible 
at the Council-board. 

Cognoscitive (kpgnp-sitiv), a. A non-ety- 
mological formation for Cognitive; used some- 
times, more especially, with an inchoative sense : 
apprehensive. 

x6^ Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxiii. 404 All bodily cog- 
nosative faculties, a x688 Cudworth Immut. Mar. (1731) 
134 The Soul having an Innate Cognoscitive Power. 1830 
Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 880 A wise man, cognoscitive and 
•sensitive of the blessings of this life. x87i W. ( 3 . Ward Ess. 
(1884) I. 28 It would be 'contrary to all analogy' if man’s 
cognoscitive faculties did not. .receive. .‘development and 
education '. 

Hence Cogxio'scltlvely adv. 

X647 H. More Song of Soul 162/1 We must not seek after 
that absolute or first good cognosci lively or imperfectly. 

*]■ Cognotize, zi. Ohs, rare~^. [A nou-ety- 
mological formation f. L. cognosc-Pre, cogmt-um.'\ 
To denote by a cognizance 
x688 R. Holme Armoury nr. 241 By that name some 
Houses are cognotized, and known by such Signs in the 
City of London. 

II Cognovit (kpgDJii'vit). Law. [in full, cog- 
novit actionetn (Lat.) ‘ he has acknowledged the 
action’.] An acknowledgement by a defendant 
that the plaintiff’s cause is just ; in which case the 


defendant, to save expense, suffeis judgement to 
be enteied against him without trial. 

176a Jacob Law Diet, s. v. 1823 Nesu Monthly Mag. 
lx. 443/2 The poor tailor . . has lost his time, his cognovit, 
and his character. X837 Dickens Pichw. xlvi, You gave 
them a cognovit for the amount of your costs after the 
trial. 1869 Act 32 4- 33 Eici. c. 62 § 26 Where in an action 
a warrant of attorney to confess judgment or a cognovit 
actionem is given. 

Co-go'vernor. [see Co- 3 b.] A joint governor. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 246 The inferiour and minor 
gods . , are called, .the co-govemours and co-reigners with 
the Supreme God. 

So Co-go'venuneut. 

X834 Calhoun Wks. II. 384 Reducing them from that in- 
dependent and distinct existence, as co-governments . . to 
mere subordinate and dependent bodies. 

Co-gracioRS, -guarantor : see Co-. 

Gogredient (knigrl'dient), a. Math. [f. Co- 
+ -gredient, as in L. con-gredientem, i. gradi to 
step.] lit. Proceeding step by step with each other, 
keeping step together ; said of two or more sets 
of variables which undergo identical or parallel 
linear transformations. 

x88i Burnside & Pamton Theory Equations (1886) 357 
When x,y and sd, y' are transformed similarly, as in the 
present Proposition, they are said to be cog^edient variables. 

Co-gua‘rdian. [Co- 3 c.] Joint guardian, 
guardian in conjunction with. Hence Co-, 
gaa'xdlaualilp. 

1643 Prvmne Son. Posuer Pari. App. 193 As the fact . . is 
imputed to the Co-gardtans. 2875 Poste Gains in. comm, 
(ed. a) 397, Co-guaraianship, when one of the co-guardians 
has injured the ward from negligence. 

Cogue, cog (kmig, Sc. kog, kdg). Chiefly Sc. 
Forms: 6 Sc. ooig, 7- cogue, 8- cog. 'Kelly 
writes coag : this, or cogue, most nearly approaches 
to the sound * (Jamieson). [Origin uncertain : see 
various conjectures in Jamieson.] 

1. (A.) A wooden vessel made with staves and 
hoops, used in milking cows or ewes, and for other 
purposes. 

The cogue or cogU now or recently used in the south of 
Scotland is X2 inches deep, 18 inches in diameter at the 
bottom, narrowing to 15 at the top, with three polished 
iron hoops, and one of the staves continued as an upright 
handle. 

0 1368 Bamuiiyue Poeim 156 (Jam.) Ane coig, ane caird 
wantand ane naill. 1393 Duncan App, Etymol. (E. D, S.*, 
Mulctra, a milk-cog. 1768 Ross Heknore 136 (Jam.) Gin 
ye, fan the cow flings, the cog cast awa*. 17.. Sc, Song, 
Cauld Kail in Aberdeen Chorus, I wadna gie my three- 
gir'd cog For a’ the queans in Bogie. x8x6 Scott Old 
Mori, Introd., Bickers, bowls, spoons, cogues and trenchers, 
formed of wood. i8ax Blackw. Mag. IX. 318 And kilted 
maiden came her cog to All. x%4 H. Miller Sch, 4 Schm, 
(1858) 269 A cog of milk occupied a small shelf. 

2. A small drinking-vessel or cup, of wood ; 
also fa coguefnl, a ' dram ’. 


1690 Mrs. Behn Widow Ranterx.i, Come, JackLi’ll give 
thee a cogue of brandy for old acquaintance. 17x9 jD’Urfey 
Pills VI. 351 To relish a Cogue of good Ale. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 29 Come fill us a cog(ue of swats. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxviii, Hooped cog^ues or cups, 
out of which the guests quaffed their liquor, as also the 
broth or juice of the meaL x^ Kent. Gloss., Cogite, a 
dram of brandy. 

3. (.yc.) A dry measure. 

X762 Bf. Forbcs fml, (1S861 205 Carrying a Stocking full 
of Buckles and a wooden Dish or Cog as a measure. 18x4 
Proof of Mill of Imeramsay 1 (Jam.) A cog of sheeling is 
one fourth of a peck. 

Hence Oogue, cog z»., trans. to put into a cogue ; 
\intr. to drink drams; Coguefnl, cogfal, as 
much as a cogue will hold. 

1730-6 Bailey Cogue^ to drink Brandy. 1773 Ash Cogue, 
to drink Brandy, to drink drams. 1737 Ramsay Sc, Prov. 
(177S) 87 (Jam.) Ye watnawhat wife's ladle may cogue your 
kail. 01693 in Presbyt. Eloq. (17x9) 135 Give him 
a Cogful of Brose to his belly. 28x4 Proof of Mill of 
Invtramsay a (Jam.) A cogful of meal. 1822 Scott Pirate 
V, A cogfu' of warm parritch. 

tCo’gVrare. Ohs. A coarse kind of cloth, 
apparently resembling frieze, made of the most 
inferior wool. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. JI, c. xo § I Ortaines draps en diverses 
Countees Dengleterre appellez Cogware & Kendale cloth. . 
des queux draps grant partie est fait de la plus pire leyn de 
tout le roialme. 2483 Act i Rich. HI, c. B § 18 Cloths 
called Ves-ses, Cogware, or Worsteds. 

Cog-wlieel. [see Coo j^.^] A wheel with 
cogs, used to transmit motion ; more generally, a 
toothed wheel which engages with another similar 
wheel, or with a toothed bar or rack; a gear-wheel. 

*4*6-39 iu Rogers AgrU. ^ Prices III. 547; ibid. 351. 
J430 roc. in Wr.-Wiilcker6io/a7d’£»nhd0f/K7«,acogwhele. 
*S»3 Fitzherb. Snrv, xl, The cogge whele in a come myliie 
is a great helper. x66o W. D' Acres Water Drawing 38 
Moved with cogg wheels and tmndles. 2846 Joyce Sci. 
DiaLys. 197 These racks are moved up and down by means 
of a little cog-wheel. 2879 Casselts Techrs. Ednc, I. ao/a 
A cog-wheel, a name generally understood to mean a wheel 
in which the teeth are made of wood and mortised sepa- 
rately into an iron rim. 


fg- *837 Marryat Dog-fiend ix, The cog-wheels pf life 
have need of much oiling. 

Hence Cog-wheelexy, cog-wheel gearing, 
x8^ A. A, Putnam 10 Years Police fudge xxlii. 202 
Society runs itself without the machinery and cog-wheelery 
of codes and constables. 


Cog-wood. [f. Cog sb:-'\ A valuable timber-tree 
of Jamaica, Lanrus (or Ceanothus') Chloroxylon . 

1723 Sloane Voy. Jamaica II. 85. 2736 P. Browne 

Jamaica 187 The Green-heart or Cogwood tree. .The wood 
is very tough and hard, and observed to answer better than 
any other sort for the coggs used in the rolls of a sugar 
mill. 28x4 Lunan Hart, yamaic. I. 228. 

Cohatbit (kphse'bit), v. [a. F. cohabiter, ad. 
late L. cohabitdre to dwell together, f. co- together 
-I- habitare to dwell ; see Habit.] 

1. intr. To dwell or live together {with), arch. 

x6ox F. Godwin Bps. of Fng. 201 A certaine number of 

schollers to cohabite with the C.'innons. 1667 South Serm. 
Ps, Ixxxvii. 2 Thej' were not able to cohabit with that 
Holy Thing [the Ark]. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 1. xi. 
(1840) 174 'The wise and righteous generation that we co- 
habit with and amon^. Kendall Tran. I. vii. 63 Ail 
that, .do cohabit within this jurisdiction. 
h./g. of things. 

1633 Walton Angler i. 33, I do easily believe that peace, 
and patience, and a calm content did cohabit in the cheerful 
heart of Sir Henry Wotton. 168a Wheler Jomn, Greece 
I. 40 In Water the contrary Qualities of Gravity and Levity 
cohabit together. 1739 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Kng. I. 2x4 
As if rural Sweetness, and external Elegance and Neatness 
cohabited there. 

2. To live together as husband and wife : often 
said distinctive]^ of persons not legally married. 

c 2330 More in Fisher's Wks. ii. 51 He should . . make it 
a matter of great conscience to cohabit with her, being not 
his lawfull wife. x66o R. Coke Power SnbJ. 78 The 
Church, .may compel the husband to allow his wile alimony, 
if without sufficient cause he shall refuse to cohabit with 
her. 2709 Steele Taller No. 149 f 4 Ordinary Marriage.s, 
or rather Bargains to cohabit. 2827 J. Powell Devises II. 
345 In case he should have any child or childien by M. A. 
a. (a woman with whom he cohabitedt 
+ 3. trans. To inhabit together. Obs. 

2722 Journey through Eng. 1. 123 It is plain we are not 

S uite in Heaven here, .a Place cohabited by Innocence and 
ruilt, by Folly and Fiaud from the Beginning. 

Cohabitancy (kphm’bitansi). rare. [f. next ; 
see -ANCY.] The state or fact of being a cohabitant. 

2863 Thorbau Excftrsioris, On Walking 209, I become 
again aware of their cohabitancy. If it were not for such 
families as this, I think I should move out of Concord. 

Cohabitant (kphse'bitanl). [a. OF. cohabitant, 
ad. L. cohobitant-em, pr. pple. of cohabitdre to 
Cohabit. Cf. Habitant.] One who dwells to- 
getlier with another or others. 

2376 WooLTON Chr. Manual Lvjb (T.\ Covetousness 
transferreth her poison into cohabitants. 26x4 Raleigh 
Hist, World n. 546 No small number of the Danes became 
peaceable cohabitants with the Saxons in England. 2666 
Evelyn Mem, (1857) III. 177 My old friend and fellow- 
traveller (cohabitant and contemporary at Rome). 2832 
Howitt Seasons 38 Swallows, Martins and Swifts, .become 
cohabitants of our houses. 

t Coha'bitate, V. Ohs. rare. [f. late L. co- 
habitat- ppl. stem oi' cohabitdre^ = Cohabit i. 

a 2633 T. Adaks Pract. Wks. (1861) II. 306 (D.) Shall the 
graces of God cohabitate with the vices of Satan V 

Cohabitation (knlHcblt^-Jsn). [a. F. cohabit- 
ation, ad. late L. cohabitdtidn-em a dwelling to- 
gether, f. cohabitdre to Cohabit.] 

1, Dwelling or living together; community of 
life. arch, (or distinguished from 2 by use of 
hyphen and secondaiy stress on co-). 

c 2430 Mirour Salnaciourt 944 The womman Sunamyte 
dredde the cohabitacionne of Elye. 133^ Coveroale (title), 
Treatise of the cohabitation of the Faithful with the Un- 
faithful. 2643 Milton Tetrach. 11851) 163 He is not hid to 
leave the dear cohabitation of his father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, 2728 Newton Chrmol, Amended ii. 210 
Cannes taught the Chaldmans . . Cohabitation in (Cities. 
2856 Olmsted Slave Stales 17, 1 am strui^ with the clo.se 
co-bahitation and association of black and while, 
b. transf. and jig. 

2352 Cranmer Anstv, Bp, Gardiner 353 (T.) Nestorius 
graunted two natures in Christ, yet. .by cohabitation or in- 
habitation, so that he made but one Christ. 2636 JeaniuS 
Fuln. Christ 164 The cohabitation of the Godhead with 
the manhood, in the person of Christ. 2882 Vines Sachl 
Bot, 329 The Alga which is the host of the Fungus be- 
come[s] modified in consequence of the cohabitation. 

f o. Clustering as a community. Ohs. 
x66a Petty Taxes 28 While ever there are people in 
England, the greatest cohabitation of them will be about 
the place which is now London. 

2. Living together as husband and wife (often 
with the implication of not being married : see 
Cohabit v . 2). 

2348 Ad 2 ^aEdw. VI, c. ^ § 2 Sentence for Matrimony, 
commanding^ Solemnization, Cohabitation, Consummation, 
and Tractation. i6ai Star Chavtb. Cases (Camden) 54 
After this was the cohabitation continued and the children 
borne as before mentioned. 2690 Luttrell BrUf Rel, 
(1857) II, 54 For., holding correspondence and cohabitation 
with one not his wife. 2752 Chambers Cycl., Co-habitation, 
implies a concubinage, or a copulation, or carnal knowledge, 
between two persons. 2752 Jortin Eccl, Hist, (1845) I. 
XXXI, 422 The cohabitation of slaves was not called by the 
name of marriage. x8^ CJoleridge Aids Refl. 28 A large 
number of legal cohabitations have little claim to the name 
of Christian marriages. 

tb. Sexual intei course. Obs. 

*379 Fenton Gnicciard. i. (1599) 3® The death of Galeas 
happened by immoderate cohabitamon. 

Coha'biter. rare. « Cohabitant, 

2628 Hobbes Thstcyd. iv. 64 Neighbours and cohabiters of 
the same region* 
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Coheere, Ooheeretour, CohsBsion, obs. (F. 
COHEBB, ConiSI«TOB, COPIESIOIT. 

Co-harmonioiis(ly, -harmonize, -hearted- 
ues8 ; see Co-. 

Cohart(e, ol?s. form of Coarot, 

Coheir (k<7|eo-i). [f. Co- 3 c + Heir ; cf. L. 
foAmv, OF. cohoir (Godefroy).] One who partici- 
pates in an inheritance ; a joint heir. 
iMa [see c]. 1S70 Levins Manii, 203/1 A coheyre, roliseres. 
Hollanu Sueton. 127 Tiberius . . had adioyned co- 
lieire unto him another of his Nephews under age, 1741 
Miooleton Cicero IL xi. 509 Coheir in part of his Uncms 
estate. i8i8 Cruise Digest led. 2) III. 214 The petitioner 
was one of the coheirs of John Lord Botetourt. i86x 
Maine Atic. Law vi. 181 A group of persons, considered 
in law as a single unit, might succeed as co-heirs to the 
Inheritance, 

b. said of a woman : a Coheibesh. 

iS86 I>'erne Lacies NobilUie 63 His wife — being ilie consen 
and one of the coheyres to William Romary. i6ix Siiaks. 
IVuU. T, II. i. 1^, I haue three daughters ,. they are co- 
heyres. c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (i8B8) 57 A Coe heir. 
x8o6 Sir B. BuRitE Dermtwt Ext. Peerages 293/1 Alice, 
one of the daughters and co-heirs of Hugh de Bolebec. 

c. (Frequently as a translation of iruy/cAij- 
povdixoi in Romans viii. 17.) 

153a More Canfut, Tiudale Wks. 700/1 Hcires of god, 
coheires of Christ. 1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (J.), 
All coheirs in the inheritance of Jesus. 

Hence CoRel’rsMp. 

1608 Hieron Defence in. 3 The Princely and glorious 
coheirship purchased for them by Christ. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest ifiA, 2) III. 2X0 It falls into abeyance .. during the 
continuance of the coheirship x866 Pall Mall G. 21 Feb, 
0/2 The abeyance of an ancient barony was terminated in 
favour of a gentleman in whom ‘one-fourth of a third oftlie 
coheir.shi|} * of it vested. 

Coheiress (koicu'rus). [see prec. and Heiress.] 
A woman who shares an inheritance with others ; 
a joint-heiress. 

c X630 RisnON Surv, Devon § 23 (1810) 32 Nicholas . . left 
the daughter of John his co-heire.ss. X771 Goldssi. /list, 
ling. IL 17 One of the co-hcires.ses of the Crown. xSys 
Rtuuds Const. Hist. II. xvi. 34s I'be husband oftlie eldest 
co-heiress of Gloucc.sler. 

Co-he'lper> [Co- 3 h] Joint helper, coadjutor. 
llcnco Co-he’lpershlp. 

*S4j> Latimer Sen//, be/, Edw. VI (Arb.) 13s Twoo 
coadiutours, two coheipcrs. xs8o North Pl/Uarch (1676) 
837 Dion . . had no co-helper, .as Brutus had of Cassiu-s. 
X887 F. Robin.son Nev) Relis'io Med. 83 'I'o man is ac- 
credited a co-helpcrship with Christ. 

Oo -herald ; see Co- 3 b. 

Coheroe, -cion, etc., obs. ff. Coerce, Coercion-. 
Cohere (k(?hl<'u), v. Also 7-8 oohrere. [ad. 
L. co/mr-ere to cleave together, f. co- together -i- 
hserere to stick, cleave.] 

1 . inlr. To cleave or slick together 5 csj>. said of 
the constituent parts of a material substance. 

x6x6 Bullokab, Cii/iriv, to cleaue, sticke or hang together. 
x66s Glanvill Sce^s, Sci. vii. 35 Particles of matter, which 
by reason of tlieir figures, will not coliiere or lyc together, 
hut in .such an order, xy^ H. Bakur Micretc, ii. vii, 106 
When the Globules of the Blood cohere in Masses too large. 
1839 G. Biri} Afix/. Philos. 14 Two freshly-cut surfaces of 
caoutchouc will, on being pressed together, cohere so tightly 
that it is scarcely possible to separate them. 1879 Rutlby 
Study Rocks ii. x The grains simply cohere without any 
perceptible cement. 

b. Said of the substance, mass, or body whose 
parts so stick together. 

17*5 Bradlev Diet. S . V , Sickness, When the Cloud 
.. Cohere.s in a body without parting. 1864 Kinglake 
Cru/iea II. 418 The hard mass became fluid. It still co- 
hered. 

c, spec, in Bot . : sec Cohesion and Cohering. 
X796 De Serra in Phil. Trans.^ LXXXVL 50X In this 

Case, gems never cohere, the abortive one falls. 

2. trnnsf. of non-material tilings, societies, etc, 

x6o3 Holland PlutareKs Mor. 1340 That natures par- 

manent and divine, .should cohere unto themselves insepar- 
ably. xygx Johnson Ra//thler No. 160 ip s There are 
others [natures] which immediately cohere whenever they 
come into the reach of mutual attraction. X855 II. Sfencek 
Pri/K, Psychol. (1872) I. ii. ii. 180 Feelings of different 
orders cohere with one another less strongly than do feel- 
ings of the same order. 1865 Lecky Ratio/i. II. iv. 71 A 
complete dissolution of the moral principles by which 
society coheres. 

8. Of persons : To stick together ; to luiite or re- 
main united in action. 

X65X Hobbes Leviath. iit. xlii. 316 No one man so much 
as cohering to another. X670 Cotton Esper/u/n 11. vii. 308 
By cohering with other persons of condition. X87X Darwin 
Dese. Man 1. v. x6a Selnsh and contentious people will not 
cohere. 

4. To be congruous in substance, tenor, or general 
eflfect ; to be consistent. 

X398 -yoNG Diana 248 That one [assertion] cohereth but 
ill with the other, a 16x9 Fotiierby Atheom, i. xiii, (1622) 
X37 They deny him t6 haue any knowledge in him, whom 
yet they acknowledge to bee the most High. Things, that 
cannot cohere. 1679 Shadwell Tr/te WSiow ii. Wks. 1720 
III. 149 That trimming . . does not cohere with your com- 
plexion at all. 1856 Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh n. 12x9 
To draw my uses to cohere with needs. i8oa Trench 
Mirae. xxxii. 448 Nothing .. cohered more intimately with 
the purpose of his Gospel. 

fb. To combine congruously, agree. Obs. 

160X Siiaks. Tmel. N, v. i. 259 Till each circumstance, Of 
place, time, fortune, do co-here and iuinpc That I am Viola. 


*603 — Me^. for M. n. L 11 Had time coheard with Place, 
or place with wishing. _ X634 Sib T. Herbert Trav. 190 
Though this Nation disagree in sundry fantasies, yet co- 
here they in this one. 

c. ‘To be well connected; to follow regularly 
in the order of discourse ’ ( J.). 

.*795 . Burke Thoughis o/t Scarcity Pref. (T.l, They have 
been inserted, where they best seemed to Cohere. 

d. To be coherent, to ‘ hang together ’ as a 
composition. ? Obs. 

1828 Carlyle Misc, (1837) !• 214 The piece does not pro- 
perly cohere. 

+ 6. To be associated, to remain wit/i. Obs. 

X634 SirT. Herbert Trav, 23 The lie was then governed 
by a Queene, but the rule coheres at other times with 
Kings. 

+ 8. passive. To be united. Ohs. rare. 
i6o5 Ford Honor Tri. (18431 20 In a perfect lover . . all 
these three ore judicially cohered. 

Coherence (kohia'reas). Also 6-7cohe0renco. 
[a. F. coMrence (i6th c. in Litlre), ad. L. colise- 
rentia, n. of state f. coluvrent-em Coherent.] 

1 . lit. The action or fact of cleaving or sticking 
together; cohesion. 

1613 R. C. Table A Iph. (ed. 3', Coluerence, ioyning, and 
vniting together. 1678 Hobbes Nat. Philos, ix. loB For 
then not only the points of (Contact will be many (which 
make the coherence stronger). 1796 De Serra in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVL 501 The coherence of two living em- 
bryos . . may form monsters. 1874 Boutell Anns ^ Am/. 
i. 6_ In order to obtain for the two parts of their weapons a 
solid coherence. 

h, concr. Anything that coheres ; a cohering ob- 
ject ; an adjunct. 

x668 Culfeffeu & Cole BartJ/ol. Anat, in. ii. 132 [He] 
accounts them to be Coherences of the Duplicated Brain. 

2. trails/, and /g. of association other than 
material. 

c xs8o Trag. Rich. II, iii. (1870) 40 iVbodslock. But this 
most fashionable chayne that ii[n]ckes as it were the tooe 
and knee together? Courtier. In a most Wnd coherence. 
xsq8 Flokio Collegai/sta, Collcga/ne/iio, aflfnitie, alliance, 
coherence. x6xo Hbalbv St. Aug. Ciiie of Cod 398 The 
coherence of the body and the soule to the making of a full 
man, s6ga Drvden St. Enre/no/it's Ess. 226 By a secret 
relation, and I know not what coherence which still remains 
between their souls and others. X795 Burke IV. Elliot 
Wks. 1842 II. 243 They have not enough of coherence 
among themselves, nor of estimation with die puhlick. X856 
Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1838) I, i. 18 There is something tnily 
noble in the coherence of society upon principles of fidelity. 

3 . Logical connexion or relation; congruity, 
consistency. 

1588 Fkaunce Lawiers Log. i. ii 4 b, Where there is a 
greater coherence and affinitiebetweene the argument and 
the thing argued, a 1600 Hookcu {J.\ Why between ser- 
mons and faith .sliould there be ordinarily that coherence, 
which causes have with their usual effects? 1636 Healey 
Epictel/ts' Man. 33 To bee now a Philosopher, now a Pub- 
lican., here is no coherence in these things. 1778 Br. Lowtii 
Isaiah Notes 189 The destruction of Ephraim lias no coher- 
ence with the grandeur of Syria. 

+ b. Agreement. Obs. 

*597 T, J. Sen/i, Panics Crosse 3 Wee may perceive a 
sweet coherence betwixt the one ana the other. 1397 Skaks, 

2 Ile/t. IV, V. i. 73 It is a wondeifull thing to see the sem- 
blable Coherence of his mens spirita and his, x58o _Mordrn 
Geog, Red, (X683) 423, I have two Lunar observations and 
the co-herence of the Sea chart with them to strengthen my 
assertion. 

4 . * Consistency in reasoning, or relating, so that 
one part of the discourse does not destroy or con- 
tradict the rest ’ ( J.) ; harmonious connexion of the 
several parts, so that the whole ‘ hangs together ", 

a x6a3 W. Pemble E.vp, Zachary (1629) 160 The division 
of the Chapters here make the cohsrence somewhat dilli- 
cult. xdya Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 184 If there be any 
Coherence left in your Scull, you cannot but perceive, etc. 
xyxx SiiAFTEsn. Charac, (1737) III. 24 He . . says cverj’- 
where great and noble Things, .with infinite Wit, but with 
little or no Coherence. 18S0R. WiLBERFoncE/VoA iffiT/f/swe 
178 This want of coherence and completeness in his system 
has opened a door to Sociniantsm, X856 Sir B. BRomr, 
Psychol. Inf. I. i. 21 There is sometimes so much coherence 
in them [dreams], that they are very like realities. 

f 6. ceticr. Context ; the immediately connected 
parts of a discourse, Obs. 

X38X E. Camfioh in Confer, hi. (1584) Y ij, When the co- 
herence of the place yeeldeth it, then we say it must signifie 
the substance. xS;^ Fuller App. Inf. In/ioe. (18401 291 A 
naked sentence . . disarmed of the assistance of the coher- 
ence before and after it. 1737 Whiston fosephud Antiy. i. 
xviii, § X note, The coherence requires that we read Esau. 

Coherency (kohTs-rensi). [ad. L. cohsereittia : 
see prec. and -ENOV.] The quality of being co- 
herent or of hanging together in any respect. 
x6o3 Florid Mo/itaigne i. xxv. (1632) 70 Whatsoever had 
no coherencie with it [Aristotle’s doctrine], was but fond 
Chimeraes. x6xx Cotgr., EHtrete/ume/if, a coherencie, or 
hanging of thinra together j anvninterrupted continuation of 
matters, Bentley (J.), Matter is either fluid or .solid ; 

words that may comprehend the middle degrees between ex- 
treme fixedness and coherency, and the most rapid inte.stiiic 
motion, 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct, Sc. (1837) I. 24 The 
activity and the coherency of thought dispi^ed hy the 
Greek mind. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. II. 27 The Protes- 
tants were thus isolated, .with nothing to give them coher- 
ency as a party. 1883 T. Fiske in Harped s Feb. 

414/x The indissoluble coherency of the American Umon. 
Coheront (kflhio'rent), a, (and jA.). Also 8 
oobsar-. [a. F. cohirent, ad. L. cohverent-em, pr. 
pple. of cohairh'e to Cohere.] 


1 . That slicks or clings firmly together; esp, 
united by the forex; of cohesion. Const, io, zvit/i. 
Said of a substance, material, or mass, as well as 
of separate parts, atoms, etc, 

XS78 Banister Hist. Man i. 29 The thyrd [bone of the 
wrest], is with the second coherent. x6a6 Bacon Sylva 
§ 298 Most Powders grow more close and coherent by 
mixture of Water, than by mixture ofOyl. 1709 Blaib in 
Phil. Trans. XXVII. 83 The Fasciculi were more strictly 
coherent to one another. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Che///. 221 
The metal barium has not yet been obtained in the coherent 
state. X878 Huxley Physiogr. 2x These rocks are sufficiently 
coherent to form durable building stones. 

b. spec, in Bot . : United by Cohesion, q. v, 

1830 Lindlev Ned. Syst. Bot, sys Seed without its proper 
integuments, its testa being coherent with the utricle, s^a 
Oliver Elem. Bot. i. iv, 37 Primrose : the sepals coheient. 

■ 1 * c. Coherent small-pox (see quot.% Obs. 

17*2 Turin Small Pox in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 191 
Small Fox, of that sort which is call'd the cohaerent, or the 
middle between the distinct and the confluent kind. 

2. trails/, of non-material cohesion. 

i6 j4e- 6o Stanley Hist, Philos, (1701) 184/2 Ii there are in- 
telligibles, and those neither sensibles, nor coherent with 
sensibles, x66e Boyle Seraphic Love 104 Controversies . . 
about Praedestination, and the coherent doctrines, a X677 
Barrow Serm, Wks. 1716 I. 223 Coherent with this is a 
Third property of. .love, a 1718 Pcnn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 
594 Most times Points are to be prov’d by comparing and 
weighing Places coherent. 1853 H. Sfencer Princ. P^chol. 
(1872) I. II. ii, X78 Among the successive auditory feelings 
there are definite and coherent combinations of groups. 
X876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. iii. 149 An empire, more 
stable, more coherent than any Turkish rule before it. 
t 3 . Accordant or related logically or in sense; 
congruent ; harmoniously accordant. Obs. 
c isss Harfsfield Divorce Hfn, VIII (1878) 39 These 
places are nothing coherent to the state of ourpre.senl ques- 
tion. X5Q3 Bilson Govt. Christ’s Ch. 100 As most coherent 
with the Text. x6ox Siiaks. A IPs IVell iii. vii, 39 That time 
and place with this deceite so lawfull May prone coherent. 

4 . Of thought, speech, reasoning, etc. : Of which 
all the parts are consistent, and hang well together. 

xsBo North Plutarch (1676) 991 A Speech not coherent 
and hanging well together. j6j8 CvowoKtU Intell. ^sf, 
879 Good Coherent Sense. <xi7i4 Burnet Ow/i Time 
(1766) I. 438 The story is -so coherent, 2869 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) III. xii. 230 The Norman accounts are anything 
but satisfactory or coherent. 

b, said of persons. 

X724 Watts Logie in. iv. § i A coherent thinker, and a 
strict reasoner, is not to he made at once by a set of rules. 
1848 Dickens Dombey 31 De plain and coherent, if you 
please. 

f B. sh. a. One who coheres or combines with 
others, b. That which coheres or is connecletl. 
(In quot. 1657, 'context '; = CoH£UENCE 5.) Obs. 

XS98 Florio, Complice, a partaker, a complice, a con- 
federate, a coherent. 16x7 Markham Caval. viii. 17 A 
world of such deceits, which doe depend and are coherents to 
his former mischlefes. X657 Burton’s Diary (1828) II. 306 
[He] moved, that the coherents might be read, to explain it. 
Coh.erentl‘iio, a. rare~\ [f. prec. + -(i)jric.] 
Making coherent, causing cohesion. 

a 1834 CoLRBiDCB Lit. Rent, II, 410 The north or negative 
pole being the cohesive or coherentific force. 
Coherently (k^hio'rentli), afv. [f. CouEUEN'r 
-i- -LY 2.] In a coheient manner ; connectedly ; con- 
sistently. 

16x8 Bolton Floras ii. xvii. 142 The Warre lasted . . not 
continually, or coherently, but as causes were ministred. 
X705_ Berkeley Commonpl. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 432 Mathe- 
maticians seem not to speak clearly and coherently of 
equality. X848 (^. BhontS f, Eyre viii. (1873) 68 Having 
reflected a few minutes in order to arrange coherently what 
I had to say. 1883 T. Raleigh in Law Q. Rev, Apr. 135 
Coherently speaking lunatics. 

Cohering (kshio'rig), ppl. a. [f, Cohebb v. + 
-ING ^.] That coheres or cleaves together. 

166s Manley Grotiud Low C. Warres 107 To break 
asunder these rash and ill co-hering People. _ xfeg Ln. 
Preston Boeth. v. 216 This loiig^Train of cohering Causes. 
*844-37 BtW Urin. Depos, (ed. 3) 223 The oxalate will 
be deposited around it, although scarcely in cohering masses. 

b. Bot. United externally to each other: of 
organs of the same kind, as of two or more anthers. 

1776 Withering Bril. Pl(tnts{i7g6)ll. 322 Styles., bluish, 
slightly cohering. 1843 Lindley_ Sch, Bot. iv. (1858) 38 
Anthers . . either separate or cohering. 1872 Oliver Elem. 
Bot, I. vii. 90 The. .cohering sides of adjacent carpels. 

Cohe'xitor. [Co- 3 b. Cf, F. cohiritierj A 
joint inheritor ; = Co-HBIB. 

c xsso Crowley Infon/i, ij- Petit. 233 The Father, whych 
hath by his Worde begotten hym many brothers and coheri- 
tours in his kyngdom. X643 Pacitt Heresiogr, (ed. 4) 40 The 
Gentiles should not with the Jewes be made co-heriters. .of 
the Promise, 1803 Southey Modoc in Azt. viii. In Heaven, 
Co-heritors with ns of endless joy. 1833 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist, E. Bord. I. ei8 Coheritors of the soil with civilized 
man. 

So Cohe'xltag'e, joint heritage. 
x88a F. W. Myers Re/iewal of Yo/dh 6s The undispersed 
co-heritage of joy 1 

Cohersion, obs. form of Coercion. 
tCohe’rt, v. Obs. [In. form, app. a dcriv. of 
L. coert-, a form of the ppl. stem of coerce-re to 
Coerce. Bnt its history is not clear ; and it may 
be a variant of cohort, early form of Coabct. 
Change of ar to er was, however, contrary to usual 
tendencies.] =Coebcib, 
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147S Bi. Hablesse 38 Coherted and be force ayenst theire 
hertis wille and entent. 1309 Hawes Conv. Swearers 25 
For to take vengeaunce ye do me cohert. 1539 3i Hen. 
VIII, c. 8 A direct statute and lawe to coherte offenders. 
1543 Grafton Contn, Harding 529 Whom he had therunto 
enforced and coherted. 

Cohe'sihle, iz- rare~°. [f. L. ppl. stem 

of cohaer^e to CoHEBB + -(i)blb, in the active 
sense.] Capable of cohesion (Webster 1828). 
Hence Cohesibi'lity. 

i8a6 Good Bk. Nat. (1834) I. 73 They are all branches of 
the common property of cohesibiiity. 

Cohesion (k^hf-gon). Also 7-8 coheesion. 
[a. F. celiesion, ad. L. *cohaesidn-ein, n. of action 
f. cohais- ppl. stem of cohaarere to Cohere.] 

1 . The action or condition of cohering; cleaving 
or sticking together ; spec, the force with which 
the molecules of a body or substance cleave to- 
gether : cf. Attiiaction of Cohesion. 

1678 Hobbes Nat. Philos, viii. Wks. 1845 VII. 139 *^6 
parts thereofmay be con tmiious, without any other cimesion 
but towch. 1890 Locks Hunt. find. ii. v. (1695) 34 The 
tension, of Body, being nothing but the Cohesion or con- 
tinuity of solid separable, moveable Parts. 1765 A. Dick- 
son 7'reat. Agrie. iv. iv. (ed. 2) 468 Where the cohesion is 
weakest, it opens in rents. 1865 Geikie Seen. Geol. ScotL 
ii. 35 Water, .loosens the cohesion of a steep bank. 187a 
Tyndau Heat i. 10 He wishes to tear the wood asunder, to 
overcome its mechanical cohesion by the teeth of his saw, 

2 . Bot. The superficial union of like organs. 
(Distinguished from Adhesioit.) 

1833 Hemelovv Bet. (Lardner's Cabinet Cycl.) 93 In 
proportion as this cohesion extends from the hose towards 
the apices of the sepals. 1848 Linolev Iiitrod. Bot. II. 62 
A cohesion of the cotyledons takes place. x88a Vines 
Sachd Bot. 546 note, It has come to be the usage in English 
works on descrip tive botany to apply the term ‘ cohesion ' to 
the apparent union of organs of the same kind, ‘ adhesion' 
to the apparent union of organs ofa different kind. 

3 . transf. and fig. Of non-material union. 

c 1690 Locke Q.), In their tender years, ideas that have 
no natural cohesion, come to be united in their heads. 1706 
Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. 1808 Vlll. idi It long held 
together with a degme of cohesion, firmness, and fidelity 
not known before or since in any political combination of 
that extent. 1833 H. Spencer Prine. Psychol. (1872) I. ii. 
ii. 180 There is considerable cohesion between the visual 
sensations produced by an orange and the taste or smell 
of the orange. 1875 Stubbs Const. HUt. 1. ii, 28 The tie of 
nationalitjr [was] a sufficient bond of cohesion, 

4 . atlrib., as in Cohesion figures', the forms as- 
sumed by a drop of any liquid when placed on a 
solid or another liqnid. 

Cohesive (kuhf-siv), a. [f. L. coJms- (see 
CohE3ibiji) + -ive,] Having the property of co- 
hering ; uharaclerized by cohesion. 

■ 1727-3* [see Cohesiveness]. 1733 in Johnson. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agrit^erih 203 Tracts of the finest cohesive 
soil. 1813 Sir HC Davy Agric. Chem, i. (1814) 6 Dung which 
has fermented so as to become a mere soft cohesive mas.s. 
1843 S. Austin Rauhe's Hist, Rtf. III. 489 To show how 
little cohesive force tlie league possessed. 1830 Daubenv 
Atom, Th. X. (ed. 2) 314 By cohesive attraction. ,we mean 
that force which binds together Uie particles of a body. 
Hence Colie'sively adv., CoBe'DivenesB. 

• 18x8 Todd, in a connected or dependent manner. 

[Hence in later Diets.] xyiT-ex Bailey vol. XI. Coltesiveness, 
cohesive quality. 1755 in Johnson. 1763 Goldsm. Ess, 
(L.), The style loses its cohesiveness, 1879 Cassells Techn, 
EdiK.'VT. 210/1 A felted web, to which cohesiveness is 
given by compressing, 

Coheyre, obs. form of Goheib. 

+ CoMbeUCy. Obs.—'* [f. L, type *cohibentia, 
f. cohibere to restrain : see -enoy.] ‘ A keeping 
under, or restraining ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Cohibit (kohi-bit), v. Now rare. Also 6 coliy- 
byte, 6-8 cohibite. [f. L. cohibit- ppl. stem of 
cohibere to restrain, f. co(f}i)- together + habere to 
hold : cf, adhibit^ exhibit^ etc.] irans. To re- 
strain, check; to restrict 
X344 Sufplic. Hen. VIII, in Eonr Suppllc, 23 Although 
synne may be for a tyme cohybyted and resttayned, 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 506 A Lambs runnet. .powred 
into water, doth speedily cohibit the bleeding of the nose, 
x^ Evelyn Liberty ^ Sero. ii. Misc. (1805) 12 Co- 
hibiiing themselves within those bounds which God hath 
prescribed, a 1734 North Lines I. 317 It was scarce 
poasible to cohibit people’s talk, x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Co- 
htbiting medium, a substance which prevents the passage of 
electricity from one body to another. 

Cobibition (k^uhibi'Jbn). Now rare. [ad. L. 
cohibition~em, n. of action f. cohibere'. see prec.] 
Restraint, restriction ; check, stoppage. 

^ Fftg, Secretary i. (1625) 117 These kindes of 
troubles . . are cohibitions of all such earthly delight. 1630 
Bvlv/zr Anihroposnet. 220 This phantastical cohibition 
against the freedom of Nature. i366 G. Harvey Morb. A ngl, 
XIV. 139 A sudden cohibition of , . their Hsemorrhoids. xSSa 
J- R Stallo CmuepU ^ Th, mod. Physics 117 The cohibition 
of the bulk of a gas being due solely to pressure. 

So t CoM'liitiTe a., restraining, restrictive ; t Co- 
lii’bitor, one who restrains. 

1348 Hall Chrou. (1S09) 497 Cohibetors and refreiners of 
the Kynges wilful! skope and unbrideled libertie. x668 
WiLiONS Real Char. 27 Cohibitive, — ^restrain, check, curb, 
with-hold. 

II Cobob. Obs. Med. Also cohoph. [Origin 
uncertain : it may be the root of next word, or 
merely a contraction of cohobation. 


An Arabic derivation is suspected. _ There is a Semitic 
root 3P3 haernb, which has in Ethiopic the sense * second , 
with a deriv. vb. ‘to double, repeat’; this may have oc- 
curred in a vulgar Arabic dialect. The suggestion in Littre, 

of Arabic kuhbai ‘dust colour mixed with black’ 

does not explain the sense.] 

‘ A Paracelsian term, intended to mean repeti- 
tion ; thus medicines given according to Cohob, 
signified that they were administered with un- 
changing perseverance* (Mayne Bxjpos. Lex. 1850- 
60). 

Gobobate (k<5«*hnltf't), v. Old Chem. [In 
mod.L. cohobdre, F. cohober ; see prec.] 

trans. To subject to repeated distillation, by 
poitringa liquid back again and a^in upon the 
matter from which it has been distilled (or other 
matter of the same kind). 

X64X French Distill, ii. (1651) 50 Cohobate this water three 
times . x6^ W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 248 That salt being 
cohobated sometimes with Paracelsus^ his sal circulatum. 
173X Arbuthnot Aliments {].), _The juices of an animal 
body are as it were cohobateiL being excreted and admitted 
again into the blood with the fresh aliment. 1767 Woulpe 
Distill, in Phil. Trans. LVII. 33 The spirit of wine, 
charged with the acid vapours, must be distilled and co- 
habated. 1S79 A. Swanwick tr. Goethe’s Fanst^ ii. ii. 288' 
The human system duly we compose. And then in a retort 
enclose, And cohobate. 

Hence Co'hobating -vll. sb. and ppl. a, ; Co‘lio- 
ba'tox, an apparatus or agent that effects cohoba- 
tion. 

1654 Qtatm Pleas, Notes iii. vii. no An eye for an Alchim- 
ist, a sublimating . . and Cohobating eye. 1662 J. Chand- 
ler Van HelmoiU's Oriat, 339 By a repeated Cohobating 
or injection of its own extracted liquor in distillation. 

t Coboba*tioil. Old Chem. Also 8 cohaba- 
tion. [n. of action £ Cohobate.] The operation 
of cohobating (see prec.) ; redistillation. 

1603 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii, 57 If. .the oylely liquor of his 
proper sulphur.. he drawen forth with sundry cohobations 
and extillations. i6ro E. Jonsok Alch. it. v. 1637 G. 
Starkly Helmonis Vind. 241 The sweet oyl of mercury . . 
by cohobation with the fire of Hell (that is, the Alcahe&t) 
becomes volatile. 1734 Lewis Platma in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII, 631 The cohobation was repeated four times, the 
distill’d liquor proving paler and paler every time. 1783 
Ibid. LXXIII. 28 In all these cases.. more of the metal 
will he taken up by distillation and cohobation. 
fColxoiieata'tion. Obs.reu-e. \i.'h,co-honestdre 
to honour in common or abundantly: see Co-.] 
Honouring with one’s company. 

1689 Siiadwell Bury F. l Wks. 1720 IV, 124 The great 
honour done to us, and the cohonestation of us, by your 
arrival, 

Cohoobie : see Cow-hubbt, Sc. Obs. 

Gohom : see Coehobh. 

Cohort (kJu'h/rrt), sh. [a. F. coliorte, ad, L. 
cohort-em {pohors) court, enclosure, company of 
soldiers, tenth, part of a legion ; f. co- together + 
horl'^ found also in hort-us, cogn. with Gr. -gbpros, 
Eng. garth, gard-ett, from a root meaning ‘ to 
endose ’ ; see GABDiar. The living descendant of 
the L, word in F. is cottri, Eng, Court.] 

E Rom. AnHq. A body of infantry in the Roman 
anny, of which there were ten in a legion, each 
consisting of from 300 to 600 men ; also applied 
to auxiliary troops of the same strength, and (later) 
to bodies of cavalry. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A, ii. v. 99 A cohorte of Mace- 
donyens. 1369 T, Stocker Diodorus Sic. ii. x, 38 Foure 
hundred horse, deuided into three cohorts or troupes. xySx 
Gibbon Dtcl. 4- F. Ill, 41 Marceliinus . , advance . . with 
the select cohorts, which were considered as the hope and 
strength of the army. 1870 Froude Csesar xvii. 274 Sabinus 
, .had. .a few cohorts lately raised in Italy. 

2 . transf. a. A similar division of other armies, 
b, A band of warriors in general. 

c 1500 Melusitie 97 The kinge made to be take alle them 
of hys cohorte or company. 1667 Milton P. L. xi, 127 The 
Cohoit bright Of watchful! Cherubim. 1813 Byron 
Melodies, Sennacherib, The Assyrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold, And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold. 1827 Scott Napoleon xxvi,The legion of honour 
was to consist of. . fifteen cohorts. 1)874 H. Reynolds Jolm 
Bttpt. iii. § X. 134 Jehoiada gained his victory over Athaliah 
with a cohort of priests. 

8. fig. A company, band ; esp. of persons united 
in defence of a common cause. 

17x9 Bolingbrokk in Swift’s Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 343 My 
friends ^nd my acquaintance. .1 had a numerous cohort of 
the latter, 1838 Neale Bernard de Jtl, 33 The cohort of 
the Fathers Who kept the Faith below. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm, Sci, (ed. 6) II, xvi. 434 A small cohort of social re- 
generators. 

4 . Zool. and Bot. In some classifications, a large 
group superior to a natural order, but of no fixed 
grade ; in Bot. usually = Alxiahcb 6. 

x84S.Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 24 No idea of the nature 
or limits of these cohorts can be formed from a considera- 
tion of the Flora of Europe alone. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
IX. § X. 326 Cohort . . is becoming established for a grade 
next above that of order. 

t Cohort (kuh^ut), V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. co- 
hort-dri, f. co- (com-) + hortdril\ trans. To exhort. 

i4»i Caxton Myrr. i. vi 28 Thus wil the deuil cohorte 
[or 7 coherte] them, a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks, 1846 1. 


433 The Lard of Tullybarne and uther Noble men, who 
cohorted thame to quyetnc.ss. 

tCohortation^ (ko^Rh^ut^jan). Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. cohortdtion-em, n. of action f. cohortdri : 
see prec.] Exhortation. 

1642 R, Watson Serm, Schisme i Saith he, in his cohor- 
tation. 1631 Howell Venice 207 A Cohortation. .address’d 
to all Christian Princes. 1838 H. J. Rose in Burgon la 
Good Men (1880) I, 240, I made a solemn cohortation to all 
the students. 1870 Seeley in Maevu Mag. Sept. 352/2 
Like general orders in a comp, or the military cohortations 
of a Roman imperator, 

t Cohortation^. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Cohort.] 
Combination in a cohort or company (?). 

e 1300 Melusine 97 Ye shall hold hym felawship, and also 
all them that are of your cohortacion. The kinge made to 
be take alle them of hys cohorte or company. 

Cohortative (kuh/iutativ), a. (sb.) [f. L. co- 
hortat-, ppl. stem of cohortdri + -IVE.] rertaining 
to cohortation ; in Ueb. Grammar, applied to a 
lengthened form of the future (imperfect or pre- 
sent) tense ; used almost entirely in the first person, 
where its force can generally be given by ‘ let me’, 

‘ let us ’ ; the future paragogic, 

185a Gesenins' Heb, Gram, (Eng. transl.) Si The charac- 
teristic of the Cohortative is a long a. 1874 A. B. Davidson 
Introd. Heb, Grain. (1888) 59 note. Both the Ju-ssive and 
Cohortative are comprehended by Ewald under the name 
Voluntative. 

Cohosh (kohp'J). Also 8 cohuah. [See quol. 
1S66.] The name of several North American 
plants which have been used medicinally. Black 
0., Cimiciftiga racemosa. Blue c., Cattlophyllum 
thalictroides. Bed c., Activa spicaia, var. rubra. 
White c., Actxa alba, 

1796 lAcvsx. Amer. Geog, I.^iSp Cohush (Actaca Spicaia). 
1831 S. Judd Margaret i. xvi. (1871) 123 She gathered the 
. .red cohosh.. and other flowers. xfidATreas. Bot, 241 Catt- 
lophyllum. .The flowers . . are succeeded by deep-blue glo- 
bose berries.. These berries are called by the Indians Co- 
hosh, and the plant is esteemed medicinal. x88o Libr. 
Univ. KneauL iV. 119 Cohosh, the Indian name of black 
snake-root. 

t Co-hospital, a. Obs, rare. [cf. late L. co- 
hospit-em feuow guest, and Hospital.] 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage v. vii. (i6t4]| 482 A Hawkehad 
been admitted thither for the cure of his lame legge . . he 
inhospitably riew many of these co-hospitall weaker Fowlcs. 

Cohow, cahow, cohoo (kah??-) Ornith, In 
7 pi. cahouze. [From its cry.] A bird of the Ber- 
mudas, a species of Shearwater (generally under- 
stood to be Puffinus obscurus) formerly found in 
immense numbers, but now nearly exterminated. 

x6x3 Let. of L. Hughes in fjbfxay Menu Bermudas (1877I 
II. 378 About the middle of October, Birds which we call 
Cahouze and Pimlicoes come in. .When the Cahouze time 
is out . . noddies and saadie birds come in. 1623 Capt. 
Smith Hist, Bermudas in Virginia 180 Coupers lie, 
where were [anno 1614] such inflnite numbers of the 
Birds called Cahowes. Ibiti. 171 The Cahow is a Bird of 
the night, for all the day .she lies hid in holes in the Rocks. 
x6a_3 rMRcass Pilgrims IV. 1740 They call it, of the cry 
which it maketb, Cobow. 2670 S. Clarke Four Eng, 
Plantations 22. 1839 J. M. Jones Nat, in Bermuda 93-6 
Mr. Hardie learned in June 1847 * that the Cahow was still 
known by its old name 
Cohubie : see Cow-hubby, Sc. Obs. 
il Cohune (k0h77-n). Also 8 cohone, 9 oa- 
houn. A species of palm [Attalea Cohune) foiuid 
in Honduras. Hence cohmie-palm, -tree, -oil. 

1803 A. Duncan Mariner's Chrou, III, 300 We cut down 
branches of the cohone trees. x866 Treas. Bot. 110 Alialea 
Cohutte, a native of Honduras, produces nuts called Cahoun 
nuts, which yield a valuable oil. Ibid, 31 1 Cohttue oil. 
x88s J, Smith Economic Plants laj Cohune Palnu 

Co-husbaiid, -hymn : see Co-. 

Coich-grasB, obs. form of Couch-grass. 

+ Coidjoch. Sc. Obs. [cf. Gaelic caithteach 
(pron. kai'riax) wasting, caithte, spent, worn out, 
lean, lank.] ‘ A puny wight ’ (Jam.). 

a ifos Montgomerie Flyting 3x3 Then the cummers that 
jee ken came all with a clak, To coniure that coidjoch, with 
ciewes in their creeles. 

Coif (koif), sb. Forms : 3-7 coyfe, 4-5 ooyffe, 
coyf, 6 coiffe, 6-7 coife, quoife, 7-9 quoif, 5- 
ooif; (also 4 koife, coyif, coyphe, 5 koyf, 7 
koyfo, 8 qnoifP; 6 Sc. knafe, qneif, quayf, 7 
quaiffe, quaife). [ME. coyfe, a. OF. coife, caiffe 
( — Prov. cofa, Sp. cofia, Pg. coifa. It. cuffia) late 
L. *cuffia (cofea in Venant. Foitunatus, cuphia in 
Alcuin), supposed by Diez and others to represent 
an OHG. *ktipphja, deriv. of OHG. chttppha, 
MHG. kupfe cap.] 

1 . A close-fitting cap covering the top, back, 
and sides of the head. 

+ a. In early use a cap of this kind, tied like 
a night-cap imder the chin, worn out of doors by 
both sexes. J* b. In later use, worn by men only 
as a night-cap, skull-cap, under-cap. Obs. 

[1292 Britton i. vi. § 2 Et cum aucuns felouns vendrount 
en jugement a respoundre de lour felonie, volom nous qe il 
veignent dechaucez et deceyntz sauntz coyfe, et a teste des- 
coverte, eii pure Jour cote.] c 1323 Poem letup. Edno. 1 1, 
(Percy) xvi, A coyf to Innd wiui his locks, a 13W EvU 
Times Edw. II, 117 in PoL Sotigs (Camden) 329 somme 
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[wantonne prestes] . . ben ashamed of the werke the bishop 
hem bitok, At even he set upon a koife, and kembeth the 
croket. 1490 Caxton Emydos xvi. 62 He maketh his longe 
heres to be bounden in a coyfTe rounde aboutehished. 1533 
Elyot Cast. Helthe iv. (R.), I dyd throwe away my quylted 
oappe, and my other close bonnettes, and onely dyd lye in 
a thynue coyfe. 1391 FLonio atid Fruites 131 To thee, all 
catts are graie in the darke and euerie quoife will serue a 
nights. 1603 Ceremonies at Corotiai. Jos. I (1683) 8 A 
shallow Quoif is put on the Kings head. 1647 Fuller Good 
Th. in IVorse T. (1841) 81 A grant of liberty from Queen 
Mary to Henry Ratcliffe earl of Sussex, giving him leave 
to wear a night>cap or coif in her majesty's presence, a i66a 
Heylin Laud Introd.^T7 No shall cover his head in 
the church or chaypel in time of Divine Service, except he 
have some Infirmity, in which case let him wear a night- 
cap or coif, xjoo Congreve IVayo/ IVorid v. v. In a quoif 
like a man-midwife. 1834 PLANciili Frii. Cosinme 96 A 
white coif tied under the chin is [iem^. Hen. Ill] frequently 
seen upon the heads of persons hunting or on horseback. 

c. A cap of the night-cap form worn by women 
in-cloors or under a bonnet. Obs. or dial. Also, 

d. applied to head-coverings worn by women 
in foreign countries. 

c 1450 Merlin xxvii. 507 She wolde make a coyf for hir 
suster. 1513 Douglas Jdneis iv. iv. ig Hir brycht tressis 
envolupit war and wound Intill a kuafe \ed. 1710 queif] of 
fyiie gold wyrin threid. 1603 Philotus xxii, Than may 3e 
haue bailh Quailiis and Kellis, Hich Candie Ruffes and 
Ilarlet Beilis. ^ x6ax J. Reynolds God's Rev, aesl. Murder 

I. iii. 93 Shee is inforced, yea, faine to sell away her quaives, 
her bands, and her upper coat. 1688 R. Holme A nnonry 

11.463/1 A gathered, or drawing Quoife. .runneth upon 
.strings which may be made wider or closer. 1707 E. 
Ward Ilud, Rediv, II. v. 16 Old Bawds .. Cloking their 
Coives with modest Dress, And outward Signs of Holiness. 
1727 Swift Basicis ^ Phil., Instead of home-spun coifs, 
were seen Good pinners edg’d with colberteen. x8i6 Scott 
Old Mart, xxxixi The coil— the apron— the blue checked 
gown, were all those of old Ailie. 1833 Whitby Gloss., 
Coif, a cim, an old-fashioned lace head-dress for females. 

[x^ Hakluyt Fey. I. 497 (R.) Ouer that her cappe 
(maefe after the coife fashion of cloth of gold) called Shagka 
Tempska,] 16x7 Morysoh Hiu, in. iv. 1. 173 The married 
women [of Italy] wear their heads bare, or couered with a 
fine linnen coyfe. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 478 They 
[Circassian women] wear a black coif on their heads. 1813 
S. Rogers yacquel. 90 Sabot and coif, and collerette, x88a 
Day MFest aii Brittany, The women wear the white coif 
ofstiflly starched muslin. 

e. transf. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxiv. <Arb.) 101 See, my lord the 
kyng, thus gate he his rede coyf. 1736-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. 
(1760) IV. 283 A calf with two heads, with a kind of coif 
growing over one of them. 

*1*2. An ecclesiastical head-dress. (Applied by 
Wyclif to that of the Jewish priests.) Obs. 

138a Wyclif E.v, xxviii. 37 It shml be vpon the coyif[i388 
mytre, Vulg. tiaram] standing ouer to the forheed of the 
bishop, /bid. 39 The coifofbijs. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 86 
Coyfe V. cappe, I't'/ia. .Cappe, or hure, forclerkys, iena. 1374 

J. Studlev tr. Balds Pageant Popes, To Rdr., How can 
that foundation stand which is made of. .tippets, coifs, 
chrisms. 

3. A white cap formerly worn by lawyers as a 
distinctive mark of their profession ; esp. that worn 
by a serjeant-at-law as part of his official dress ; 
afterwards represented by the while border or a 
small patch of black silk on the top of the wig. 

Fairholt says that ‘ In the rolls of the wardrobe offing 
Richard II (1391) is an entry for twenW-one linen coifs for 
counterfeiting men of the law, in the King's Play at Christ- 
mas’. 

*399 Langl. Rich. Redeles m. wo pey cared ffor no coyffes 
that men of court vsyn. 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. § 66 
(1617) 336 A linnen Coife.. an ornament which onely Ser- 
geants at Law doe wcarc. 1680 Lend. Gaz, No. 1312/3 The 
late Elected and Sworn Serjeants at_ Law did this day per- 
form the Ceremony of walking in their Coifs to Westminster, 
from Grays-Inn. cvjxo Celia Fiennes Diary (1888)^261 
[The Serjeant] has a CoilTe put on his head, which is a 
black satlen cap with a white Lace or Edge round ye 
bottom, 1708 CiiAMBERLAYNE St, Gt. Brit. 1 . 11. xih. (1743) 
no A Serjeant at Law. .is obliged to wear a lawn coif under 
hl.s cap. si^Pall Mall G, 29 May 4/2 Mr. Serjeant Pulling 
, .show.s that, .the white border is the real representation 
by survival of the coif, the black patch repreoenting the 
cornered cap which was worn above it. The coif was 
originally a kind of white hood, made apparently of lawn, 
which completely covered the head in the same way that a 
harrister’s wig does now. 

Tb. The position or order of serjeant-at-law. 

xgaa Skelton Why not to Court 313 He countys them 
foies and dawes, Sergyaiintes of the coife eke. 16x4 Seldeh 
Titles lion, 358 The Judges and Barons of the degree of the 
coife. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist, ColL iii. 11692) I. 330 These 
Brothers of the Coyfe. xyix Addison Sped, No, 89 f i No 
less a man than a Brother of the Coif. 1770 Foote Latne 
Lover iii. 33 O I Fye 1 have a proper respect for the coif. 
X884 Sehjt. Pulling (/iV/f), The Order of the Coif. x^88g 
Serjt. Robinson Bench 4 - Bar 237 Serjeant Murphy died 
before I took the coif. 

t4. A close-fitting skull-cap of iron or steel, or 
later, of leather, worn under the helmet; the 
skull-cap of a helmet. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c X380 Sir Ferumh. 898 Ys helm, ys coyphe, ys hahryioun 
alle Bay hadde to-rente. C 2430 Merlin x. 164 The kynge 
ban hym yaf so grete a stroke thourgh the helme that he 
slyt the sercle and the koyf of Iren to the heed, c 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynuni i. 44 The coyfie of stele that 
made his stroke to slyde. x 3 aS 1 *®- Berners Frotss. II. 
clxviii. [clxiv.] 475 The thirde course they vnhelmed eche 
other, so that hothe sate bareheaded in their coyfes. c 1330 
— Artk. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 271 He strake Arthur on the 
helmo ; so that it entred till rt came to the coyfe of stele, 
and then the stroke dydde glentu downe towards the lyft 


syde, and strake awaye as muche of the hawberk as it 
touched. 1397 Shaks, 2 Hen, IV, j, i, 147 Hence thou 
sickly Quoife, Thou art a guard too wanton for the head. 
S766 Barrington Obsero, Statutes 202 tiote. The coif was 
originally an iron plate or scull-cap, worn by Knights under 
their Helmet. 1834 ’PuMUCB.k Brit. Costume'll The cowl, 
of mail being drawn over a steel cap called a coif-de-fer. ‘ 
1874 Boutell A^hs ^ Arm. wi. 109 This liauherk. .had a 
hood or coif ; and over this hood, as a second defence for 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 

1 6. A surgical cap for Ihe bead or other part. 

*S99 A M. tr. GaJielhouer's Bk. Physicke 2/t Mixe them 
very well the one with the other, and then etherofakercher 
or of Taffataye make a Quoife, and insparge therin this 
poulder. .Thou shalt wear uiis Quoife three or four times in 
a weeke, both night and day, 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 
I. 3x2 A bandage with six tails, or a kind of coif with lappets 
affixed to it, may be found very applicable in some cases. 

'!* 6 . The amnion enveloping the foetus. Obs. 

*S 4 S Raynold Byrth Mankynde 38 The niydwifes com- 
munelye call jt the coyfe or byggyn of the chylde. i6xx 
C£irGz.AgneUere,’T\i inmost oftiiethi'ee membranes which 
enwrap a wombe-lodged infant ; called by some Midwives, 
the Coyfe, or Biggin of the chil<L 

7. ‘Applied to the calyplra of mosses.’ {^Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1882 .) 

8 . attrib. and comb. 

1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 497 (R.) Her cap made after the 
coife fashion. 1810 Scott Ladyef L, ni, xx. In rude, but 
glad procession, came Bonneted sire and coif-clad dame. 


Coif (koif), V. Pa. t. and pple. coifed, [orig. 
app. ad. OF. coifei\ coiffevy f. ccife, coiffe, a Coiy ; 
but in later usage treated as a native formation 
from coif as an Eig. word ; cf. to copy bonnet, etc.] 

1, trans. To provide or cover with a coif; to 
invest with the sergeant’s coif; to cover as with a 
coif. 

X330 Palsgr. 488/2 , 1 coyfe, I put a coyfe upon ones heed. 
x6xi CoTGR. , Coiffer, to coyfe, weare a coyfe, put on a coyfe. 
1638 J. Harrington Prerog. Pop, Govt, ii, iii, {1700) 343 
There be in these times that are coifd with such Opinions, 
that to shew Scripture to be Reason, is to make it lose 
weight with them. 17x4 Akbutiinot etc. Martin Scribl. 
IT.), You. eloquent oyster-merchants of Billingsgate (just 
ready to be called to the bar, and coifed like your sister- 
serjeants). _ 1733 Smollett Ouisr. (1803) I. 239 He would 
not suffer himself to be coifealx*. e. witha woman’s coif]) but 
covered his head, with a quilt^ linen night-cap. X738 J, G. 
Cooper Call A ristippus iv. (R.), Whilst wanton boys . , coife 
ini', where I’m bald, with iiow’rs. 1870 Morris Earthy 
Par. II. 111. 466 What fair cloth may coif my head. 

2. To dress, arrange, or make up (the hair). Cf, 
coiffure, and paragraph below. 

x'862 Mbrivale Rom, Mmp. (X863} V. xli. 95 The hair was 
to be sedulously coifed. 

Plence Coifljig ppL a. 

xa67 Jean Ingelow Story Doom v. asx Like the travelling 
sun. Setting, all clad in coiling clouds of gold. 


H To express the ordinary sense of mod.F. coiner 
to dress or arrange the hair or head, varlons 
modifications of that word are in use with coiffeurs 


and their clients, as to coiffe, to coiffi. So coiffed 
is sometimes used to reproduce F. coiffi, in refer- 
ence lo the coiffe of French countrywomen, etc. 

1833 Willis PendlUngs II. Ixii. 174 The soubrette who 
sells you a cigar is coiffed as for a ball. 1880 Ouida Moths 

III. 19 Handsome women, .coiffded to perfection. 1884 E. 

J enkins Wede of Passion I. yiit. 241 Her abundant dark 
air was coiffed with a glittering spray of diamonds. x888 
P. Fitzgerald Fatal Zero viii. 34 Washing, cleaning, coif, 
feing these aristocrats. 1889 Q, Rev, Oct. 300 Sometimes 
‘ the hair ' was coiffded in rolls. 

Coif, obs. Sc. form of Cove a hollow. 

Coif, erroneous form of Quaich, cup. 

Coifed (koi'ft),///. a. [f. Coif sb. and v. + -bd.] 
Wearing or provided with a coif; having a cover- 
ing resembling a coif. 

x3ao St, Pliers Hen. VIII, VI, 39 The Kynge, beyng 
cc^ffyd and m hys nyghte gowne. 170a Addison Dial, 
Medals (1727) 113 She [Africa] is always quoilTd with the 
head of an Elephant. X774 P. Parsons Nevomarket II. 24 
When a man is as grave as a coifed head. 1843 Ld. Camp- 
bell Chancellors (X857) IV. Ixxxv. 156 The coifed sages of 
the law who frequented Durham House. X874 Boutell 
Arms ^ Arm, vii. no The coifed hauberk., was made on 
the model of.. the ordinary French habit of that period. 

II CoifiTe’tte. [F. dim. of coiffi A skull-cap 
of iron worn by soldiers in the fourteenth century. 
Really only the OFr. word, used as a technical 
term by some antiquaries ; never in living use in 
English. 

II Coiffeur ^wafbr). [F,, agent-sb. f. coiffer to 
dress the hair.] The French word for hair-dresser : 
affected by fashionable or artistic hair-dressers, 
and their patrons, 

x8s8 SiMMONDS Diet Trade g8/i Coiffure, a head-dress, 
coiffeur being a hair-dre-sser. 2884 Manch. Exam, 27 
Oct. 3/2 Looking at the effects the coiffeur is able to pro- 
duce. .his power must be acknowledged. , 

II Coiffure (kwaf/iT, rarely koi’fiui). Also 8 
quoiflftire, coififeure. [F., sb. of action f. coiffer 
to Coif, dress the head and hair.] A style or 
fashion of attiring the head and dressing the hair ; 
head-dress, usually of women. 

a x63X Donne Hist. Septuagint (1633) 68 (T.) Drawing 
up the coifure to a highness royal. x7(» Addison 
Medals (1727) 87 Methinks she is veiy particular in her 
Quoiffure. X7xx — Sped. No. 98 F i, I am highly pleased 


with the Coiffure nowin Fashion. xSax Cat's Tail 17 An old 
greasy night-cap, his morning coiffure. x866 Mrs. H. 
Wood St, Martin’s Eve xxv. (1874) 319 It’s not once in six 
months that Madame Baret’s coiffure is amiss. 

Coi'fless, Cl. Without a coif. 

x6xi OsTGR., Tristo commevn bonnet de nuict sans coffe. 
As melancholicke as a coyfetesse nightcap. 1830 A.. 
Cunningham in Fraser's Mag. I. 406 An olcf and coiflessi 
carline cried. 1 

Coign (koin't, sb. Also coigne. [an archaic 
spelling of Coin, Quoin, q. v., retained chiefly in 
connexion with the phrase in i.J 

1. In the Shaksperian phrase Coign of vantage-, 
a position (properly a projecting comer) affording 
facility for observation or action. (The cuirency 
of the phrase is app. due to Sir Walter Scott.) 

xfes Shaks. Mach. i. vi. j No lutty frieze, Buttrice, nor 
Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird Hath made his pendant 
Bed. _i8x8_ Scorr Hrt. Midi, vi, As if the traders had 
occupied with nests., every buttress and coign of vantage, 
as the martlett did in Macbeth’s Castle, 1823 — Quentin 
D, ja, From some such turret or balcony-window, or similar 
‘ coign of vantage’. X863 Geo. Eliot Romola 111. xxxiii, A 
. .swarming of the people at every coign of vantage. ^x87i. 
Browning Pr. Hohenst, 1699 Terror on hervantage-colgne, 
Couchaut supreme among the powers of air, Watches. 

2. Occasionally used in the following senses, 
where Quoin is the ordinaiy modern spelliug : 

a. A corner-stone ; a projecting corner or angle 
of a building. (Cf. also Coin a). 

1S43 R. Horne Orion, Great figures started from the roof 
And lofty coignes. 

b. A wedge (in Printing or Gunnery'). 

*755 Johnson, Coigne . . 2. A wooden wedge used by 
printers. [Bailey had caAt, j'lWw.] xWx Palmer- 

ston .ST^. in Times 7 Mar. When the gun is elevated by 
coigns. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-b/e., Coign, See Quoin. 

f3. A frequent early spelling of Coin 4-7 
(rarely of Coin i). 

Coign, V. Variant of CoiN ».2, QuoiN- 

Hence Coigued^a. furnished with coigns 
or corner-stones, Qvoined. Ooigjsing, furnishing 
with coigns ; coigns collectively ; Quoining. 

xSoxCoxE Tour Monmouth 1. 49 Built ofrubble, but colgned 
with hewn stones. 2889 Aiheineum 3 Aug. 169/3 The 
Saxon coigning of ' long and short work , the towered arch 
with^lain chamfered abaci. 

Coigne, coigny {Iris/i Hist.) : see Coynie. 

t Coil, Obs. Also coyl(e. [a. OF. coillir, 
now cueillin—L, colligere to collect, gather.] An 
earlier form of Cull (q. v.'i, used in the sense, To 
select, choose. Hence Coiling vhl, sb. 

*399 Lanql, Riclu Redeles iii. 200 Coile out be Kny^tys 
),at knowe well hemself. 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. xiii, 
Chesen out and coyle the chefe iewels. 2330 Palsgr. 498/2 
Coyle out the dandyprattes and Yrisshepence, eslUez les 
dandyprattes et les deniers dlrlande hors de la reste, 2332 
HuLOET s. V., Coyle or chose out of many, sel/go. 26x7 
Markham CavaL i. 87 The Colt, .which is to be coyled and 
cast away. IbuL In this coyling of Studs there is great arte 
and iudgement to be vsed. 2633 L. Thetford Perf. Horse- 
man 15 1^ no means . . make too early coiling. 1708-23 
Kersey, Coiling of the Stud, is the first mmeing choice 
of a Colt, or young Horse, for any service. x7ax-x8oo in 
Bailey. 

t Coil, Obs, Also ooyle. [First in 16th c. ; 
origin unknown ; connexion with F. cul is perhaps 
possible: cf. Coib o.<5] trans. To beat, thrash. 
Hence Coiled ppl. a. 

2530 Palsgr. 498/a, I coyle ones kote, I beate hym,fe 
bastonne. 2342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 7 b, Of a certaine 
man, somewhat sharpely beatyng a bonde seruaunt . . 
Socrates asked . .whether of hothe nath more neede of coil- 
ing, ye, or your seruaunt. 2348 — Erasm. Par. Ltikexx, 
139 a. When they had sore coyled him, and had reviled 
him. 1569 T. Preston Canibises Stage Direct., Here draw 
and fight. Here she must lay on and coyle them both. 
Ibid, Knave, slave and villain f a coild cote now and than. 
0 2590 Wife Lapped in Morelles Skin 770 in HazL E, P. P. 

IV. 211, 1 shall her coyle both backe and bone. 

Coil (koil), ©.3 Also 7-8 coile, coyl( 6 , quoile. 
[Goes with Coil jA3, neither being as yet traced 
beyond i 6 ir, though, as nautical words, they were 
no doubt in spoken use much earlier. The vb. is 
generally supposed to be identical with P. cueillir 
to gather, collect, cull, which Littr^ has as a 
‘terme de marine’, ‘plier une mancEuvre en rond 
ou en ellipse ’. Cf. the Pg. colher un cabo ‘ to coil 
a cable ’ (Vieyra).] 

1. trans. ,To lay up (a cable, rope, etc.) in con- 
centric rings ; the rings may be disposed above 
each other, or one ring within another, or over 
cleats, etc.; as is done vrith small lines, to prevent 
entanglement. Const, with up. 

x6xx Cotcr., Vrillonnervne cable, to coll a cable, to wind 
or lay it vp round, or in a ring. 2627 Caft. Smith Seammt's 
Gram. vii. 30 Quoile a Cable, is to lay it up in a round Ring, 
or fake, one above another. 2708 Motteux Rabelais iv. 
xxiii. (1737) 97 I’ll coyle this Rope. 2719 Glossogr. Angl, 
Nova, At sea, a rope or cable laid up round, one Fake or 
turn over another . . is said to be quoiled up. a 2785 Glover 
Athenaid xix. (R.), Our conductor gathered as he stept, A 
clue, which careful in his hand he coil’d. 2803 Southey 
Modoc in Azt. xv, When its blow was spent, Swiftly the 
dextrous spearman coil’d the string, And sped again the arti- 
iicer of death. 2836 Marry at M idsh. Easy xiv, Directed the 
two men foiward lo coil a hawser upon the foregrating. 
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oBsol.^ 1833 Markyat P. Simple vlli, Tell Mr, Simpkins 
. . to coil awayupon the jetty. 

fii' ’^789 Diboin Sotig, Poor Jack ii, And, my timbers 1 
vhat lingo he'd coil and belay. 

2 . a. To enwrap within coils. 

x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Knt, of Malta 11. i, Coil’d up in a 
cable, like salt eels, Or buried low i* th’ ballast. x68i 
Crowne Hetu PI, iv. 46 Well coyl’d round With proofs, 
that will resist smml shot at least. 

b. To enfold in a coil, ensnare, mre. 

17^ T, Edwards Cauotts efCnticism Sonn. xxxiv. (17651 
340 Shun follies haunts, and vicious company. Least. .Plea- 
sure coil thee in her dangerous snare, 

3. To twist in or into a circular, spiral, or winding 
shape ; to twist or wind round (something). 

a x6gx Boyle (J.l, Until the pressure of the air, £at at first 
coiled them, be readmitted to do the same thing again. 
X7X1 E. Ward Quix. 1 . 155 Quoil’d in Dust like Siiake or 
Adder. X837 Brewster Masnel. 310 Each strand of wire 
. . was coiled several times backward and forward over it- 
self. x86a Illitst. Land. Neois XL. 224/1 An Armstrong 
giin is made of wiought-iron bars coiled Into hoops. 1866 
Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 210 The shells of . . Planorhis are 
flat and colled nearly in the same plane- 1870 T. De W. 
Talmaqe Crutnbs Swept Up^ 270 Crimped, or coiled, or 
bunched, or flumixed their hsur. 
b. rtji. 

x66^ Power Bxp, Philos, i, 8 You shall .see it to winde and 
coyl Itself up like a Spring. 18x7 McLeod Vey. Alceste 

? o5 The snake .. now coiled himself up again. cx8a8 
taoDERiF in Zool. Jrnl, II, The serpent . . coiled himself 
round the rabbit, and appeared to draw out the dead body 
through his folds. 

c. To coil up : to twist into a fixed or constrained 
position. 

1774 Goldsm. J^at. Hist, (1776J I. 309 Little hoops coil'd 
up in a spring. X78S Reid Ini. Powers n. ix. 276 They 
make a continued chain of ideas coyled up in the brain. 
1835 Kingsley Hypatia xix. 218 She sat, coiled up like a 
snake, on a divan. 

4. intr. (for refl.') To throw oneself into a spiral 
or winding form, to twist oneself round. 

17^ Coleridge Mar.iw. xiii. They coil’d and swam. 
1836 Penny CycL V. 25/1 The snake . . seized the keeper by 
the left thumb, and coiled round hie arm and neck in a 
moment, 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 577 The long convol- 
vuluses I'hat coil’d around the stately stems. 

6 . intr. To move in a spiral or winding course. 
18x6 W. Tavlor Mouth. Mag. XLI, 320 Like doves . . 
Coiling in sweepy rings with cooings bland, x8M Motley 
Dutch Rep. VI, i. 772 He could coil unperceived through 
unsuspected paths. 

Coil, v.^ PJaut, [ad. F. culer said of ship or 
wind ‘ aller en arrifere f. cul hinder part. Cf. 
fecoil « reculer^ To turn ; cf. weather-coil, -coiling. 

x8o4 a. Duncan AfanVwr'f Chron. I. 228 On the 29th, in 
a severe sq^uall, with a cross-quarter sea, the ship coifing to 
windward, with her uaper deck parts m the water. X867 
Smvtk Sailods Word-ek,, IVeather-coilmg, a ship resum- 
ing her course after being taken aback; rounding off by a 
stern-board, and coming up to it again. 

Coil (koil), 0.5 [£ Coil To put (hay) into 
cocks, to cock. 

x8a3-fc Jamieson, Kyle, Kyle hay, to put it into cocks. 
1829 Hogg SAeph. Calendar I. 256 To coil a part of her 
father’s hay. x888 Sheffield Gloss, Addenda, Coil or Quoil, 
to make into large heaps. To coil hay is to throw a num- 
ber of haycocks together. 

.+ Coil, 0.6 Ols. rare. [app. f. Coil j^.2 ; but 
it might possibly be a sense of Coil 0.2 ; cf. Beat 
23.] To stir (liquids or the like). 

1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreat, ii. 82 Pour therein [a pot] 
your Oyl with a quantity of Water, and coil these to- 
gether with a Spoon till the Water grow darkbh. 
tCoil, sb.^ Obs. In 6 coyl. [perh. a vbl. sb. 
from Coil o.l to select.] ? A selection, a choice. 

XS74 B. GooasLett. ioBurgldey 15 May, in N, ij- Q, 7 Mar, 
1863. 183/2 We have here a coyl of proper men . . whose 
souldiours. .would doo amangoode to behold their servysse. 

Coil (koil), sbf arch, and dial. Also 6 -y ooyle, 
QLUoile, 6-8 coile, 7 coyl, quoyle, 7-8 quoil. 
[First in 16 th c. : of unknown origin. Prob. a 
word of colloquial or even slang character, which 
rose into literary use; many terms of similar 
meaning have had such an origin ; efi pother, row, 
rumpus, dirdum, shindy, hubbub, hurly-burly, etc. 

The conjectures that coil may be ‘ related ’ to Gael, coileid 
(knirtsh)’ stir^ movement, noise or to goilim (go-lim) ‘ I boil ’, 
gotleadh, ‘boiling’, or togoilligfO) ‘ shield, war, light are 
mere random 'snots’, without any justification, phonetic 
or hLStoncal. Coil is unknown in Scotland, and no evi. 
dence connects it with Ireland. Gaelic or Irish words do 
not enter English through the air, with phonetic change on 
the way t] 

1. Noisy disturbance, ‘ row’ ; * tumult, turmoil, 
bustle, stir, hurry, confusion. ’ (J.). 

1367 Dhant Horace Epist. n. ii. H iij, Againe, thinckes 
thou that I at Rome my vearses can indyte Mongst .so 
much toyle, and such a coyle, suche soking carke, and 
spyte. xfiSg R. Harvey PI. Perc. (x86o) 30 Such a quoile, 
with pro and con such vreing of Ergoes. xsgo S h aks. Com. 
Err. III. 1. 48 What a coile is there Dromio t who are those 
at the gate? 1608 L. Machin Ditmb Knt. i. i, If my hus- 
band should rise from his study, and misse me, we should 
nave such a code ! 16x0 B, Jonson Akh. v. iv. Did you not 
heare the coyle About the dore 7 1676 E. Bury Medii, 
375 Many great men which, .make a great coil, and keep a 
^at stir and bu.stle in the world. X7a8 Swift MuUinisc 4- 
T., But tell ine, Tim, upon the spot, By all this coil what 
hMt thou got? xBfioT. Martin tr. Horace 208 What means 
this coil ? :^d wherefore be These cruel looks all bent on 
me t 1B84 Holland Cheshire Gloss., Coil, row. 


2. Confused noise of inanimate things ; clutter, 
rattle, confused din. 

158a Monday Eng, Rom. Life in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
201 There was such a coyle among the old iron, such ratl- 
ing and throwing downe the boordes..that I laye almost 
feared out of my wits. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 3 
(1865') 617 But put water to fire, and then you have a 
thundering coll. x8i6 L. Hunt Rimini 1. xi You may hear 
a coil Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil. 

3. Fuss, ado j a ‘ business 

>593 Drayton Idea 262 You Will, and Will not, what a 
coi'Je i.s here? ikok Shaks. JeJm n, i. j6s, 1 am not worth 


e’en with half that quoyle. 1640 Gent Knave in Gr. 1. 1, 
I was extream drunke, aske my man Fub else, he’letell you 
what a coyle he had with me. xfiga Culpepper Eng, Physic, 
255 Physicians make more a quoil than needs behalf about 
Electuaries. 1692 HACKBT.ri 4 ^. IVilliams ii. 4^ What a 
coil hath been made to set up consisteries of ministers and 
ruling elders I i86x Reade Cloister <{■ H, I. 303 Who makes 
the coil about nothing now 2 N. IK Line, Gloss., Coil, 
fuss, bustle. 

4. a. To keep a coil : to keep up a disturbance ; 
make a fuss, bustle, much ado. 

1568 T. Howell Ne^ue Sonets (XS79) 127 Dyd flee from 
fredom to the courte, Where Venus only iceepes the coyle. 
XS77 Holinshed Chron. II. 743 They kept such a coile 
against the abbat and moonks, to have certeine ancient 
charters delivered them. xs87GoLDiNGjD<?/l/i2ivM^ix.(i6i7) 
X40 Proclus and Simplicius keepe a great coyle in mainten- 
ance of the eternity of the world. x6xx Cotgr., Grabuger, 
to keepe afoule coyle, to make a great stirre, or monstrous 
burly burly. X669 Shadwell Royal Sheph, v. Wks. 1720 1 . 
295 They all keep such a c»il& when they come to die. X748 
Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. 35 Sritl a coil the grasshopper did 
keep. X807 Crabde Par, Reg. in. 904 Ana such sad coil 
with words of vengeance kept. That our best sleepers started 
as they slept. 

b. Mortal coiT. the bustle or turmoil of this 
mortal life. A Shaksperian expression which has 
become a current phrase. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iii. L fiv^What dreames may come, 
When we haue shuffiel’d off this mortall coile, Mustgiue vs 
pawse._ a X764 Churchill Poems, Journey II. 8 When 
the Night Su.spends this mortal coil. x8tA Scott Ld. of 
Isles, I. Introcl., Where rest from mortal coil the mighty of 
the ,lsles. 1829 I. Taylor Enihus. v. (1867) 108 The 
Christian.. has waited in the coil of mortality only for the 
moment when he should inspire the ether of the upper world. 

Coil (koil), sbfi Also 7-8 coile, coyle, quoyl<^, 
quoile. [(ioes with Coil ».», from which it is 
prob. directly formed, like a roll, twist, tie, fold.‘\ 

1. orig. A length of cable, rope, etc., when ‘ coiled ’ 
or gathered up into a number of concentric rings, 
either ovet fake, or in a flat disk with me 
fakes within each other, the latter being termed a 
Flemish coil', hence, the quantity of cable, etc., 
usually wound up. Orig. a nautical term. 

1627 Caft. Smith Seamaifs Grant. 30 A Bight is to hold 
by any part of a coile, that is the vpmost fake. it6» Pepvs 
Diary Aug., One from a trap-door above let fall un- 
awares a coyle of cable. 1677 Land. Gas. No. ix74/r 
Remaining in the Consuls hands x8 Quoyles of Cordage 
and a Hauser. 17x2 Mil. ly Sea Diet., A Quoyle is a 
rope laid im round, one Fake over another. Sometimes 
it is taken for a whole Rope quoyl’d ; so that if half the 
Rope be cut away, they say, there is but half a Quoyle of 
that Rope. 1751 Chambers, Cycl. s. v. Quoil, The middle 
of such a ring or quoile, is a good place to lay shot in. 1794 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845} !■ 43s> 1 have to request 
from the Victory two coils of four-inch or four-and-a-half 
rope. X864 Tennyson En. Ard. 17 Hard coils of cordage, 
swwthy fishing-nets. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 589 When 
laid up in a flat helix, without riders, beginning in the mid- 
dle, and ' with the sun ' it is said to be a Flemish coil. 

2. A series of concentric circles or rings in which 
a pliant body has been disposed ; hence, such a 
disposition or form in a body which is rigid. 

x66x Boyle Spring of Air <1682) 92 ’These small coyled 
particles of the air. .when the pressure is taken away, .flie 
abroad into a Coyle or Zone ten times as big in Diameter 
as before, was Phil, Trans. XXXII, 204 A Snake, .lying 
round in a Coil. 1856 Kane AttU Mxpi, II. xx. 202 Around 
him, as a focus, was a coil of men, women, and children. 
x8jjS O. W. Holmes Aut, Breakf.-t. xii. iix There was a 
staircase like a coil of lace. i86a Illusl. Land. News XL. 
136/2 Round which [eggs] the reptile had coiled its length, 
the head surmounting the coil. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. 
11. II Black Coils of barren lava. 

b. As a disposition of women’s hair. 

Galignanis Messenger 5 Feb. x To replace the 
high-looped coils on the top of the head by braids fall- 
ing on the neck. Ibid, 2 Brushed up locks and twisted 
coils. 

3. A single complete turn or circumvolution of 
any coiled body ; e. g. such as is formed by a 
serpent or the tendril of a plant. 

Southey Modoc vii, On came the mighty snake . . 
What then was human strength, if once involved Within 
those dreadful cods 7 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 58 The 
Coils of intesnne. x88a Vines Sachs' Bet. 863 The youngest 
coils of a twining stem are not usually in contact with its 
support. 

4. arrangement of a wire, piping, sheet metal, 
etc., in a series of concentric or symmetrical curves 
or windings. 

x8a6 Henry Eletn. Chent. 1 . 169 Zinc and copper sheets 
formed into coils. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 222 A copper 
and anc plate, each fifty feet long and two wide, rolled into 
a coil. x8;j4 Knight Did. Mech. I. 483/x A compound 
spring, having a cylinder of vulcaniied rubber, with an in- 


terior coil to keep it from binding against the spindle, and 
an exterior spiral coil to keep it from spreading too far. ^ 

b. Electr. A wire wound spirally and serving 
for the passage of a current of electricity in various 
kinds of electrical apparatus, as in induction coil, 
1 -esistance coil, etc. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Ph^s. Sci. xxxiv, 375 In 
obtaining a brilliant spark with the aid of an electro-dyna- 
mic coil. X871 Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (ed. 6) II. xvi. 435 
'The strengthened magnet instantly reacts upon the coil 
which feeds it. x88x Spottiswoode in Nature No. 623. 547 
The induction-coil . , consists mainly of two parts, viz. a 
primary coil of thick wire and few convolutions. 

c. A spiral arrangement of pipes used in a 
heating apparatus, condenser, etc., for the sake of 
increased heating or cooling surface. Also attrib. 

xSga Brands Led. on Arts 213 Heating a fluid by means 
of a steam-warmed jacket or coil. x 8 ^ E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) X 3 S Boxes containing coils of hot-water 
pipes. s.W± Health Exhib, Catal. 70/2 Patent Hydro- 
Pneumatic Coil for heating and ventilating purposes. 

6 , In gnn-making : A bar of wrought iron coiled 
and welded into a cylindrical tube, out of a series 
of which certain kinds of guns are built up. 

1859 F. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) xpo The Coils, .are 
. .shrunk on the barrel. x86a Illust. Lotid. News XL. 224/1 
The length of the bars required for the different coils vary 
from j2 to xoo ft., and we saw an immense coil for hooping 
the exterior of a muzzle-loading gun which was made from 
a bar of the extraordinary length of 120 ft. Ibid- 224/2 Ihc 
coiling-machine can turn out more than twenty coils per 
d^ equal to about three to four guns. 

6. Comb. Coil-drag (see quot.) ; ooil-end, 
-plate, a plate for supporting a coil of pipes. 

x88x Ravmond Mining Gloss., Coil-drag, a tool to pick up 
pebbles, bits of iron, etc., from the bottom of a drill-hole. 
X882 Worcester Exhib, Catal. in. 5 One Coil end for Stack 
of a-in. pipes. 

+ Coil, sh.* Ohs. [ad. F. cul breech, with the 
frequent interchange of oi and Fr. u, Cf. Coil p.'I] 

1. The breech of a gun. 

X706 Phillips, Coil , . also the breach of a great Gun. 
sj6z Compl. Gunner i. iv. s All the metal behind the touch- 
hole [is called] the Brench or Coyl. 

2. In the combination Level-Coil (F. lever-le- 
cuh, ‘ hitch-butlock 

Coil (koil), sb.n north, and midi. Also quoil, 
quile, kyle. [Of uncertain derivation : perh, to 
be referred, like Coil sb,\ to OF. coillir to gather. 
It is not easy to connect it phonetically with Coll, 
cole in same sense.] A cock of hay. 

1 a\^ Clerk Saunders v\\. in GtCdd Ballads (18851 HI* 
*33/* p, bonny, bonny sang the bird, Sat on the coil o hay. 
1828 Hogg m Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 218 A dozen coils of 
hay* x8iS-jBo Jamieson, Kyle of Hay, a hay-cock, the 
small heap into which hay is at first gathered when it i.s 
raked from the ground. Sottik of So. x88i Miss Jackson 
Shropsh, Word-bk., Quile, guoil, a heap of hay from which 
the cart is loaded. 1888 Sheffield Gloss, Addenda, Quoil 
or Coil, a number of haycocks thrown together. 

+ Coil, sb.^ Obs. [Possibly some error, Ilalli- 
well has Caul a coop, Kent.] See quot. 

^x^Ray N. C. Words, Coil, a hen-coil, a hen-pen. 

Coil, coill, obs. Sc, forms of Coal, 

Coiled (koild), ppl, fl.i [f. Coil sb.s and v."’ + 
-ED.] Disposed in a Coil. 

1628 Digby Medit. (x868i 82 Coyled hawsers, a bight 
of a cable. xo6x Boyle Spring of Air (1682) 92 Tliei,e 
small coyled particles of the Air. 1776 Withering Brit. 
Plants II. 456 Leaves egg-shaped, slightly woolly, 
coiled. 1805 WORDSW. Prelude xiv. (1861) 286 A hedgehog 
. . His coiled-up prey. 1836-9 Todd Cycl Anat. II, 1x4^ 
The cyst, .contains a minute coiled-up worm. 

Coiled, ppl. Sec Coil v.'t^ 

Coiler ^ (koi-lai). [f. Coil v.^ -eb.] He who 
coils, or that which coils. 
x8^ Chevne Isa, 1 . 159 The two leviathans or ‘ cotiers ’. 

+ Coiler i*. Obs. [?f. Coil sb.*] In Coi/cr 
rope a rope attached to the breech of a gun. Obs. 

T. Smith Art of Gunnery 83 To know how much one 
coder rope, for the draught of any peece of Ordnance is 
bigger than another. 1660 T. Willsfobd Scales of Com- 
enerce ii. in. 195 A Coyler Rope , . that is 6 inches in 
circumference. 

Coilin|f (koi-liq), vbl. sb.^ [f. COIL vfi + -ingI.] 
Winding m a coil or coils. 

X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Coiling, implies a 
sort of serpentine winding of a cable or other rope, that it 
may occupy a small space in the ship. x88a Vines Sachd 
Bot 867 The coiling of tendrils attached to simports. 

b. The winding of a bar into a coil for a gun ; 
cf. Coil jA 3 5, Also attrib. 

i86a Illiat. Land, Nnos XL. 224/1 The Armstrong gun, 
by the coiling process, is rendered as strong as it is possible 
lor wrought iron tq make it. 1870 Daily News i Sept. 3 
1 he company . . witnessed the coiling of a tube for a 
9-pounder gun. 

Coiling, vbl. sb.'^ See Coil zi.i 
Coiling, ppl. a. [f. Coil o.3] That coils. 

*7*8 J- Fox Wanderer \3X Drawing out a Scorpion from 
the coiling Knot- 1818 Bvroh Ch, Har. iv. clx, The coiling 
strain And gnpe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp. 
tCoillard. Obs. In 5 coy-, [y. OF . coillard 
in same sense, a special application of coillard, 
-art ram.] A warlike engine used to throw stones, 
Caxton Faytes of A.iu xx. 134 Item fonre Coyllardes 
• them two cables and thre slyngis. 

Coulen, -on, obs. ff. Culuok. 
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+ Coillor. Obs. [a. OF. coilhor, now cueilleitr, 
f. OF. coillir : see Coil ». 1 ] A collector. 

i^ao E. E. Wills (1882) 52 My gooclez that is in the 
Coillors or in )>a fermors handes off my rent. 

Coily, obs, form of Coyly adv. 

Co-immense, -implore ; see Co-. 

Coin (kola), sb. Forms : a. 4-7 coyne, 4-8 
coyn, (5 Cline), 6-7 coine, 6- coin. 4-6 
coygne, 5-6 coigne; see also Coign, 7. 6 
quoyne, qwyne, qwoyne, 7 quoin ; see also 
Quoin. S, For the Sc. forms, see Cunyb, [a, F. 
coin wedge, comer ; also die for stamping money 
or medals ; ‘ also, a coyne, or stamp, vpon a piece ’ 
(Cotgr.). (So called, because th^ die had the form 
or action of a wedge.) F. coin ' wedge ’, in OF. 
also coing, cuigne — Pr. cunh, conh, Sp. cuflo, Pg. 
cxinho. It. cmio L. cune-tim (nom. -tis) wedge. 
Godefroy has also Anglo-Fr. coigne fern., the ‘coin ’ 
with which money is struck, and coined money. 

Formerly spelt indifferently coin, coign, quoin 
(with many variations) ; but the spelling coin, 
though still occasional in all senses, is now appro- 
priated to the sense ‘money’; in the senses 
‘ wedge ‘ corner-stone ?, etc., the spelling is 
generally, though not always, Quoin; Coign is 
retained in the Shaksperian phrase ‘ coign of 
vantage ’, and is occasional in that of * wedge ’.] 

I, Wedge, corner, angle. 

1 . A corner-stone of a wall or building ; also, one 
of the wedge-shaped stones of an arch. Now 
usually Quoin ; cf. Coign 2. Hence f Coin-stone. 

1350 in Itiley Land. Mem, (186B) 262, 600 de coynston. 
1428 in Healh Grocer's Comp. (1869) 6 Ashler, coyne, skew, 
ragge. j^6 in Worth Tavistock Par. Acc. (1887) 04 To 
heue to Coyne.<i in the Styple. 1581 Bell Iladdon's Ausru. 
Osor. 489 This lye heyng as it were the coyne of the whole 
huildyng. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. i See you yotid Coin a' 
th Capitol, yond corner stone? 1751 Labelve Westm, Br. 
77 The Coins or Voussoirs or Arch-Stones, 1767 W. L. 
Lewis tr. Siatiud Thebaidx. (R.), Hurling down The coins 
and beams compacted. 1843 Portlock GeoL 671 Basalts. . 
relieved by limestone or freestone coins. 

f 2 , gen. A corner, angle, Obs. 

*S45 Raykold Byrth Mankinde Hhh4 The ryghte 
coygne or angle of the wombe. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 
xxo Acantiuni, built by the Rhodians, in another coine or 
canton of that coast. i6xa Guillim Heraldry v. i. 

240 The coins or corners of their, .different Colours doe all 
meet in the Center of the Shield, Litiigow Trav. x. 
502 The Lyon, red, and rag'd, two times diuided From 
coyne to coyne, as Hcraulds liaue decyded. 1638 Evelyn 
I'r. Gard. (1673) 14 Be careful not to plant any trees in the 
coines or angels of your walls. 

1 3 . A wedge ; spec. a. one placed between casks 
on board ship (see Cantio a.) ; b. in Gunneiy, 
one used for raising and lowering pieces of 
ordnance ; c. in Printing, one for locking up type 
in a forme. Now usually written Quoin, less com- 
monly Coign ; see these. 

1600 HoLr.AND Livy xxxvii. xxxi. 963 Resembling the 
forme of a wedge or coin, idan F. Markham Bk. War 111, 
ii. 86 Coins with which to raise up the breech of the ^eece. 
X678 Phillips, Coins . , also pieces of wood that Printers 
make use of to fasten the Letters into the Frames, xdpa in 
Capi, Smith's Seaman’s Gram, ii.xxii. 135 Stop the Motion 
of the Piece with a Coyne. X704 J. Harris Lex. TeeJm., 
Caniiqne Coins, which are short, and having three Edges, 
they are used in a Ship to put between Ca^ and Cask to 
keep them from rowling one against another in the Hold. 
X779 F0RRE.ST Voy, N, Guinea 16'j Like what seamen call a 
gunner’s coin or wedge. 

d. Comb, f Coin-formed, wedge-shaped. 

x6oo Holland Livy xl. xl. 1083 The Celtiberians .. cast 
their companies into a pointed and coin-formed battaillon 
[cuHeo\, 

II. A die, stamp, piece of money. 

1 4 . A die for stamping money ; a mint. b. The 
device stamped upon money ; stamp, impress. Obs. 

X362 Langl, P. pi. a, IV. 1 12 Bere no seluer ouer see^hat 
heveh signe of Jie kyng [o. r, )>at coyn of kyng schewith], 
Noujier Grotes ne gold I-graue with the kynges Coroune 
[v.r. wih kinges coyn]. 1393 Ibid. C. ii. 46 God askede of 
hem whas was he coygne. 13x2 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19 
S 14 Silver and havynge the prente of the Coirae of this 
rcafme, X359 in Tytler ZfxrA Scotl, (1864) I IL 394T-’be Lords 
of Scotland, .removed to Lithgow, where they, .will set up 
a coin, saying, they shall coyne a good part of their plate. 
xaSx W. Stafford Exam, Compl. ii. ^1876) 60 Why doe 
ICynges . . stricke these mettalles . . with a Coyne f i68a 
Dryden Medal X44 The Stamp and Coyn of their adopted 
Lord, 

6. A piece of metal (gold, silver, copper, etc.) of 
definite weight and value, usually a circular disc, 
made into money by being stamped with an offici- 
ally authorized device ; a piece of money. 

c 13B6 Chaucer Clerk's T. xxi2 Though the coyn be fair at 
eye. 1483 Cath. AngL 86 A Cuneof y» money, nummisme. 
*579 Fwlke Confnt. Sanders 6sx Tne image of Caesar on 
his coyne. X396 Shaks. Merck. V. ii. vii. 30 A coyne that 
beares the figure of an Angell. x66x T. Mun A'«f. Treasure 
(1664) 77 More Bullion and forraign Coines. 1694 R. 
L’Estrancb Pables 161 Agreed, .that such and such forms 
of civility, like some adulterate Quoins, shall pass current 
for so much. 1838 Murrays Handhk. N. Germ. 35/1 A 
series of Japanese coins and medals, 4862 Ruskin Mrtnera 
P, (1880) 62 These exchanges, .might have been all effected 
with a single coin. 


6. (without pl^ Coined money, esp. that in cir- 
culation or current ; specie, money. _ 

In slang use this has passed into ‘ Cash, money generally’, 
as in ‘ I haven’t the com to do it 
*393 Gower Conf, 11. 138 To-fore the time er gold was 
smite In coigne, 1406 Hoccleve Misrule 133 Lak of coyn 
departith compaignie. 1330 Palscr. 487 He hath clypped 
the kynges quoyne. 1336 Citron. Gr, Friars (1832) 5 A 
proclamacion for the new qwyne that no man should speak 
ill of it. 1653 U RQUHART Rabelais l xlvi, Coine is the smeus 
of warre. 1733 Berkeley Querist § 473 Wealth is really 
power, and com a ticket conveying power. X833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 6gs The manufacturers generally contrived 
. .to pay their workmen in coin. 

q 1369 Kingesmyll Coryi. Satan (1578) 4 A faire tongue 
with a foule heart is false quoyne. 167X Milton Samson 
1S9, IJearn . .How counterfeit a coin they are who ‘ friends ’ 
Bear in their .superscription. X849 Robertson Serm, Ser. i. 
i. (1866) 7 Words are . . the coins of intellectual exchange. 
X863 Swinburne Poems ^ Ball., A Litany 66 Not with 
fine gold . . But with coin of sighs, 

b. Phr. To pay any one in his oivn coin : to 
treat him as he has treated others; to give him 
lit for tat. 

a x6x8 Raleigh Apol. 70 For us to defend our selves and 
pay them with their owne Coyne. 1690 J. Mackenzie 
Siege London.Derry 32/x The Besieged.. repay them from 
the Walls inthe same coyn. tyt^GuardianNo, 72 If they 
pay the slanderer in his own coin. x86^ Freeman Norm. 
Cotiq. (1876) I. iv. 200 He was but paying off Hugh and 
William in their own coin. 

8. Comb., as coin-fancier, -spinning, -stamp, 
‘tester, -type ; ooin-aasorter, a device for assorting 
coins according to size or weight ; coin-balance, 
a delicate and accurate balance for weighing gold 
coins ; t ooin-oormorant, one greedy for money, 
an avaricious person ; ooin-oonuter, a device to 
facilitate the coimting of coins; *[* ooin-courser, 
a money-changer ; f coinye-bouse (atnyc-), Sc. 
a mint ; ooin-made a., made of or by means of 
coin: in quot. ‘mercenary, or simoniacal ’ (Davies); 
f ooin-smiter, a Coinnb q.v. 

*594 J- Dickenson Arisbas (X878) 35 These *Coyne-cor- 
morants, these Money-mongers. X652 Urquhart^ Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 2X2 A knot of Scotish bankers, collybists, or 
*coine-coursers. x886 O. W. Hoi.u'BsMortalAnHp. Introd. 
2 A *coin-fancier would say .. just enough of antiquity to 
spot them with rust. X3S9-4S6 Hist. Estate Scotl, in Misc. 
iTVodr, Soc. (iS^4) 63 The Lords of the Congregation had 
taken the printting goods of the ’‘coinye.house. 1613 Davies 
Muse's Teares imD.) *Coyne-made Pastors let the flock 
decay. 1884 St. Jameds Gaz. 3 Dec. 6/1 At ’’coin-spinning 
the game generally played is ‘ odd man wins ’. 1830 Leitcii 
MiVler's Attc. Art f 97. 63 The arts of engraving precious 
stones and ^coin-stamps. IbuC § 406. 346 The inventors of 
Roman *coin-types. 2872 Yeats Growth Comm. 367 A 
company, .inspected by an oflicial, the '"’coin-tester. 

Coin, a mod. Diet spelling of ME. Coyn, quince. 
Coin (koin), ».i Forms : 4-7 coyne, 6-7 coine, 
7 coyn, 7- coin. Also 4-6 coygne, coigne, 
6 Sc. ooignie ; 6 qwyne, 6-7 quoyne, 7 quine. 
See also the Sc. form Cunye, [a. OF. coignier, 
cungner to ‘ strike ’ or stamp money, to mint, to 
coin (still in Cotgr.), f. coin stamp, die. Coin. 
In English, with the changed sense of the sb., the 
notion, when analysed, became * to make coin, make 
into coin’.] 

1 . trarts. To make (money) by stamping metal. 

c X330 R. Brunne ChroH. (iSio) 239 J>e kynge's side salle 
be jiB hede & his name writen ; pe croyce side what cite it 
was in coyned & sn^ten. 1393 'Gower Conf. II. 83 To 
coigne the money Of sondry metal. X436 Pol, Poems 
C1839) II. 198 Nobles coigned of recorde. X494 Fabyah 
Chron, an. 1280 (R.) The kynqe cau.sed, in siluer, the halfe- 
peny to be coygned. . farthingus ofsyluer were also ewg^ned. 
*577 Harrison England il xxv, (1877) i. 364 King Edward 
the first did first coine the penie and smallest peeces of 
siluer roundwise, which before were square. X673 Ray 
Journ, Loiu C. 434 All the Cantons of Switzerland coyn 
money except Appenzel, etc. 1837 Buckle Civilis. I. ix. 
364 The right of coining money was never allowed in Eng- 
land, even to the greatest nobles. 

b. transf. and fig. 

*593 Drayton Eclogues iv. 88 This framed the Mint, that 
coyn’d our miserie, a 1742 Bentley (J,), Can we be sure 
that this medal was really coined by an artificer, 

c. fig. To coin mon^ (mod. colloq.) : to gain 
or ‘ make ’ money rapidly and with ease. 

1863 Fr. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 103 For the last four 
years. .1 literally coined money. 

2 . To make (metal) into money by stamping 
pieces of definite weight and value with authorized 
marks or characters ; to convert into coin. 

c 1400 [see Coined]. <x 1483 Pol. Poems (1839) II. 286 That 
alle the sylver.,Thether schold be bro|tthe_ and yconyd 
there. 1399 Thvnne A nimadv, (1865) 45 Esterlinns, whiche 
refyned and coyned the stiver. _ Col. Rec.Penn. 1.^84 
He rec^ any Silver of Charles Pickering_ to Quine for him. 
x866 Crump Banking x, 226 Tin was coined by Charles II, 
in 1684 ; gun metal and pewter by his successor, James, 

b. intr. (for refl.) To undergo coinage. 
a 1700 Drvden Epick Poetry, Metm .. so soft that it will 
not coin without alloy to harden it. 

o. fig. To turn into money, make money out of 
or by means of. 

1396 Shaks, 1 Hen. IV, iii. iii. 90 Poore? Looke vpon his 
Face ; What call you Rich? Let them coyne his Nose, let 
them coyne his Cheekes. 1843 tr, Custine's Empire of the 


Czar I, 180 The man who is not free is coined; he is 
equivalent . . to ten roubles a year to his proprietor. X850 
W. Irving Goldsmith xxi. 229 He coined the brains of his 
authors in the times of their exigency, 

3. transf. To stamp officially (tin blocks of 
standard weight). 

[*577 (see Coinage 4].] 1873 Ure Diet. Arts III. 1007 
The law requires them [tin-blocks] to be stamped or coined 
by public officers, before being exposed for sale. 
t4. To stamp, to figure in or on a coin. Ohs. 
X603 Shaks. Meas, for M. ii. iv. 45 [They] that do coyne 
heauens Image In stamps that are forbid. 1630 Donne 
Serm. Job xvi. 17-19 (164°) 130 That Emperour [Constan- 
tine] . .was coyned Prying. 

6 . fig. (from I.) To make, devise, produce. 

X38a Lvlv Euphues (Arb.) 356 This Letter beeing coyned, 
hee studyed how hee myght conueie it. X607 Shaks. Cor. 
III. i. 78 So shall my Lungs Coine words till their decay. 
a x68a Butler Rem, (1759) I. 86 And how good Verse is 
coin’d, dost understand, c x8oo K, White Lett, (1837) 203, 
1 myself have, however, coined time. 

b. esp. in a bad or depreciatory sense : To fa- 
bricate, invent, make up (something specious, 
pretentions, or counterfeit). 

xsfii T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. xviii. (1634) 703 These 
fellowes unseasonably coyne a mystery. XS79 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm, Tim. 311/2 Glue them selues leaue, to 
quoyne newe articles of faith. 1389-97 Greene Ciccrouis 
Amor Poems (1861) 312 With that she coin’d a smile. 1693 
tr, Colbatch's New Light Chirurg, Put out p, vi. Whatever 
excuse he is able to coin. 1780 [Sir H. Croft] Abbey of 
Kilhhampion (1786] 83^ Slander often coins the lie. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia i. xii. He would coin a smile for the^ In- 
stant, x86a Ruskin Munera P, (x88o) 83 To coin idle 
imaginations of the mysteries of eternity. 

c. spec. To frame or invent (a new word or 
phrase) ; usually implying deliberate purpose ; and 
occasionally used deprecialively, as if the process 
were analogous to that of the counterfeiter. 

1389 Puttbnham Hng. Poesie iii. xxii. (Arb.) 239 Young 
schollers not halfe well studied . , when they come to their 
friends.. will seeme to coigne fine wordes out of the Latin. 
1603 Bacon Adv, Learn, i. iv. § 2 Takin^^ liberty to coin and 
frame new terms of art . . to avoid circuit of speech. x666 
Drydbh Pref. Ann, Mirab, (Globe) 41 If a Roman poet 
might have liberty to coin a word. X750 Harris Hermes 
Wks.Ji84i) 195 There is. .no method to express new ideas, 
but either this of metaphor, or that of coining new words. 
1779^8* Johnson jC. P,, He is particularly unhappy 

in coining names expressive of characters. x836MaxMuller 
Chips (1880) II. XVI. 22 The name of father was coined at 
that early period. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxv. 553 
No new words are coined in French from a Teutonic mould. 
6 . fig. (from 2 .) To form, fashion, or convert into 
(as metal is made into coin), 

1627 P. Fletcher Locusts i, xxxvii, Shall these mortals 
. . Coyne into thousand arts their fruitfull hraine. 1833 
Lvtton Rienzi i. viii, I have coined my whole soul into 
one master passion. X84X-4 Emerson Ess, Love Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 74 The air was coined into song. 

b. with notion of fashioning into something 
valuable, or specious. 

a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I. x6 Mere 
common counters of the sense. .A lover’s fancy coins into a 
treasure. x8i6 Byron Ch. Har, iii. cxiii, I have not . . coin’d 
my cheek to smiles. 

t 7 . absol. To feign, dissemble. Obs. rare. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag, i. i, Vind, Here comes our 
Mother. Hip, And sister. Vind. We must quoyne. 

Coin (koin), v.^ [a. F. coignier (3 sing, coigne) 

‘ to put in a corner ’ (Godef.), ‘ to wedge, to fasten 
with a wedge, to drive hard or knock fast in, as 
with a wedge’ (Cotgr.). Etymologically, the same 
word as prec. (the primary sense of both being ‘ to 
wedge, to strike ’) ; but not consciously connectetl 
with it in Eng, Now usually written Quoin.] 
tl. trans. a. To furnish with ‘ coins ’ or quoins, 
i, e. wedges, b. To drive in as a wedge, c. To 
raise or lower with a quoin. Obs. 
c 1488 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Househ. Ord. (1790) 74 All 
other crafle for the rackinge, coynynge, rehatinge, and other 
salvation of wynes. isto Hollybahd Trtas. Fr. Tong, 
Coigner, to coyne in, to diive in. X398 Barret Theor. 
Warns V. iv. 137 Coynes for the breech of euery peece, to 
cOTne it vp or downe. 

2 . To provide with quoins or corner-stones. 
Z700-X0 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 67 Adorned with 
brick pillars Coyn’d wt>> stone and stone heads. 1839 Stone- 
house Axholme 234 The original building was of brick, 
cwned with great ashlar stones. 

Coin, come {Jrish Hist.) : see Coynie, 
Coinable (koi‘nab’l),o. [f. Coin®, -i- -able.] 
That may be coined {lit. smAfig.). 

*839 N. P. Willis in New Monthly Mag. LVI, 338 The 
prettiest phrase coinable by an oriental. 1875 Jevons 
Money (1878) 123 'Tin is not a coinable metal. 

Coinage (koi’nedj). Forms : see Coin (also 
5 ounage, 6 kowimage). [a. OF. coignaige, f. 
engnier to Coin ; see -age.] 

1. The action or process of coining money, b. 
The right of coining money. 

6x380 Sir Ferumb. 3481 Four floryns of gold of god 
coygnage. X494 Fabvan vn. 401 Dampned certayne coynes 
. . and caused theym to he brou^te vnto newe coynage. 
X5a3 Skelton Gar I, Laurel 61 1 Fals forgers of mony for 
kownnage [ed, coinage] atteintid. 1394 Plat Jewell- 
Ho. III. Chem, Conclus, 86 Ending in cosenag^ quolnage, 
or Capistro. 1648 D, Jenkins Wks, The Table, The 
power of coynadge in the Kin^. 1725 Swift Drapier's 
Lett.VT^, 1753 V. II, 41 If this coinage had been in Ireland, 
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and granted to persons of this kingdom. 1869 J. G. Hub- 
bard in Gold Coinage Contriroersy 31 If the mintage be 
sensibly increased beyond the cost of coinage, you provoke 
private coinage. 

2. esncr. Coins collectively, coin; a system of 
coins in use or in currency ; the currency. Decimal 
coinage : a system of coins, eacli denomination or 
named value of which is ten times that of the next 
smaller : see Djscijial. 

14^ J. Pastox in Poston Lett, No. 573 II. 305 Daube 
nor I may no mor with owt coinage. 1577 Harrison Eng- 
land II. XXV. (1877) I. 366 Chaines of siluer . . redie . to be 
melted into coinage. 1596 Sh.aks. i Hen, IV, iv. ii. 9 He 
answers the Coynage. 167a Pettv Pol, Anat. (1691) 69 
Men make Vessels of coyned Silver, if they can gain by the 
Workmanship enough to defray the Destruction of the 
Coynage. 1841 Elphinstone Hist, Tnd, I. 471 They are 
often square, a shape of which there is no example in any 
Other Grecian coinage. 1876 Fawcutt Pol. Econ. in. iii. 
359 The Mint is not permitted to issue more than a certain 
amount of silver coinage. Mod, The bronze coinage was 
issued in 1S60. 

b. Any currency or medium of exchange. Also Jig. 
a 1839 pRABD Poems (1864) 1. 24 In the coinage of your 
golden smiles. 1836 Woodward 305. The N. 

American Indians used to make coinage (wam/nm) of the 
sea-worn fragments of Venns fueramaria. 

f 3. ellijt. (See quot.) Ois. 

Z734 North Lives HI. 166 A Law. . called the coinage. 
This was a certain tax laid to pay for coining money. 

4. The official stamping of Mocks of tin (see 
Coin v. 3 ) ; the right of doing this, formerly a 
privilege of certain towns in Cornwall and Devon, 
Also attrib. as in coinage house, toimt, 

]4«5 Art II Hen. VII, c. 4 § la Weightis apiperteynyng. . 
to the Cunage of Tynne within the counties of Comewall 
and Devon^ire. 1538 Lrland Itiii, III. as (HailstounL 
'1377 Harrison E 7 igland ti. xxv._(ia77) r. 365 There is also 
coignage of tin Holden yearelie at . . Midsummer and 
Michaelmas in the west countrie ; which . . I supposed to 
haue beene of monie of the. said mettall . . Howbeit . . I find 
it to be nothing so, but an office onlie erected for the prince 
. .and such blocks of tin as haue passed the hands of his 
officers, are marked with an especiall stampe. 1708 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4458/1 At the Coynage now held at Truroe. 176a 
Borlase in Pfdl, Trans. iJlI. 507 The driver of a plough. . 
laden with tin, for Penzance Coinage. 1810 in Risdotis 
Snrv. Devon 405^ The Stannators . . were elected by the 
Mayors. ,of certain Towns, .called Coinage Towns. 

6 . Jig, The (deliberate) formation of a new 
word, etc. ; the fabrication of something specious. 

1693 Dryden ynvenal Ded. (J.i, Unnecessary coinage as 
welf as unnecessary revival of words, runs into affectation. 
J7S7 SwtFT Art 0/ Polit, Lying, Whether the right of coin- 
of Political Lyes be wholly in the government. 1787 
Genii. Mag, Dec. 1081/2 Milton . . has enriched our lan- 
guage with some epithets . . of his own coinage, a 1834 
Coleridge Method in Encycl. Meir, (1849) 15 The Ancients, 
as well as the Moderns, had their machinery for the ex- 
temporaneous coinage of intellect. 1876 Freeman Norm, 
Conq. V. XXV. 580 Words of modern coinage, 

6 . cnKr. That 'which is made, devised, or in- 
vented, an invention ; e.g, a coined word. (Often 
used disparagingly, in implied contrast with * cur- 
rent word ’ ; cf. Coin v. 5 .) 

i6aa Shaks. Ham. iii, iv. 137 This is the very coynage of 
your Braine. J&40 Sir E, Derimg Proper SticrH, (1644I 67 
Your last words , . are . . the coynage of your own brain, 1873 
P. HalU Mod. Eng. 59 'Why might not Spenser try his 
hand at coining a word f Landor himself -has ventured nkw 
coinages, enough, 1.879 Farrar St. Paul 11. 462 note, 
’£9(^0pi|<rKe(a, a happy coinage of St. Paul's, 

t Coii'ncidate, Obs. rare, [f, F. coincitler 
(see next) ■+ -ate.] = Coinoide. 

1637 Tomlinson Renoils Disp. 153 The beginning of one 
degree coincidates with the end of another. 1659 O. Walker 
Oratory L § 15, 14 As unlikely as it is. .that your inventions 
should coincidate with theirs. 

Coincide (kJuiinsai-d), < 0 . [a. F. coituide-r 

( 14 th c." in tittre), ad. med.L, coincidere, f, co- 
together +- incidSre to fall upon or into, to occur, 
happen. The med.L. occurs in Astrological use, 
(In the »th c. the L. form was used unchanged. 

A 1641 Bp. Mountagu A. j- M. (1642) 134 The prin- 
cipal! parts thereof must coincidere and accord. 1650 
Fuller Pisgnh 11. ix. § 36 Making three members . , covt- 
cidere, to interfeer, yea run all into one. 1663 Butler 
Hnd. i._i. 726 For where- the first does hap to be, The last 
does cohmdere)]. 

1. inir. To fall together and agree in position ; 
to occupy the same area or portion of space (as e.g. 
the superposed triangles in Euclid i. 8 ) ; to be 
identical in area and position. Said of points, lines, 
or any geometrical magnitudes. 

1713 CHEVitE Philos, Princ. Relig. (J.), If the equator and 
echptick had coincided, it would have rendered the annual 
revolution of the earth useless. i7|;6 Simson Euclid, 
Axiom 8 Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that 
is, which exactly dll thesame space, are equal to one another. 
1794 Sullivan Viero Nat. 1. 366 A plane, .such as coincides 
with the curved surface of the earth.' i8aa Imison Sci. (J- 
Art 1, 68 (ed. Webster) The centre of motion should coincide 
with the centre of gravity of the wheel. 1880 Haughton 
Pt^s. Geog, vi. 27s The southern boundary coincides wiffi the 
watershed of the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra., 

2. To occur or happen at the same time; to 
occupy the same space of time. 

1809 Knox & Jebb Corr. I. 474 Abruptness of sentiment 
may vew well coincide with length of line. x86a Stanley 
jew. CA. (1877) I. xvii. 322 The chief feast of the year, . coin- 
cided with the Festival of the vintage. 


3. To be identical in substance, nature, or 
character ; to agree exactly, to be in precise 
harmony or accord with, 

1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. iii (R,), If . . this obedience 
or practice of reason coincides with the observation of truth. 
17^ Butler Serut. xii. 233 Thus Morality and Religion, 
y irtue and Piety, will at last necessarily co-incide, run up 
into one and the same point *776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. I. v. 
104 The true interest of an absolute monarch generally 
coincides with that of his people. _ x8^ Froudb Hist. Eng 
11858} II. X. 440 The description coincides with the authentic 
letters of the visitors, * 81 ^ Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876) 
I. iv. r6q His interest happily coincided with his duty. _ 

4. Of persons ; To accord or concur (in opinion, 
sentiment, etc-V 

*734 f*"- Eollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvii. 322 The 
Acnaeans would not coincide with him in opinion. _ 1844 

H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 268 The great _ majority . . 
too apprehensive of the consequences of prohibition, to co- 
incide in the recommendation. 1873 Lvell Princ. Geol. I. 

I. V. 89 Whether we coincide or not in this doctrine. 

+ 6 . To fall in together; to collapse. Obs. 

1673 Grew Anoi. Roots v. § 8 Vet it [the pith] is not to be 
dryed, after cutting ; Because its several parts, will there- 
upon coincide and Become deformed. 

CoilLCideiiC€ (kuiknsid&s). [a. F. cotmidence, 
L. type *coincidentia\ see Coincident and -ence.] 

1. The fact or condition of being coincident ; 
the occupation of the same place or part of space. 

i6a6 Bacon d[7/z«/r (1677) §224 There can be no Coincidence 
in the eye, or Visual Point. 1713 Cheyne Philos, Prin. 
Nelig. (J,), The coincidence of the planes of this rotation 
with one another, and with the plane of the ecliptick. _ 1831 
Brewster Neioton I. x. 222 The singleness of the picture 
arises from the coincidence of the two pictures. 1870 R. M. 
Ferguson Electr, 33 This want of coincidence of the points 
of vertical dip and of maximum intensity. 

Jig. or transf. 1630 Fuller Pisgah v. ii, § 5 By a casuall 
coincidence some straggling words of the Athenians may 
meet in the months of the veriest Barbarians, 1847 Emer- 
son Repr. Men, Plato Wks. I, 304 The rare coincidence, in 
one ugly body, of the droll and the martyr. 

b. (vriihj/.) A case of coincidence. 

1837 Wiiew'ell Hist. Indue. Set, (1857) I. 153 The method 
of making visual coincidences. Adams in Times 

aS Dec. 10/2 The new line-spectra, the real basic lines of 
those substances which show coincidences'. 

2. Occurrence or existence at the same time; 
simultaneous occurrence or existence. 

1630 Fuller Pisgah iiL iii. § 8 There might be a casuall 
coincidence of this feast and his presence at Jerusalem. 
z68x More Expos, Daniel 257 There is a Coincidence, at 
least of time. 172a Susanna Wesley in Eliza Clarke LJe 
<i886> 130 There hardly ever was a greater coincidence of 
unprosperous events in one family. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. Awer, HI. 297 A happy coincidence of outward plenty 
with liberal institutions. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, xx. 34a 
The coincidence of twelve by the clock with noon by the 
sun-dial, .is exact only font; times in the year, 

3. Exact agreement or correspondence in sub- 
stance, nature, character, etc. 

^ 160S Bacon Adv. Learn, u. y. § 3 Is there not a true co- 
incidence between commutative and distributive justice, 
and arithmetical and geometrical proportion 7 a xyi6 South 
Berm, VII, v. (R.), Tho.se who discourse metaphysically of 
the nature of truth . . affirm a perfect coincidence between 
t/uth and goodness. 1831 Brewster Netuton (1855) II. 
xxiv. 35a The coincidence of the religious views of Sir Isaac 
Newton with those of John Locke. 1876 Grote Eth, 
Fragnt, iii. 58 These two ends of action are sometimes 
found in conflict, but more frequently in coincidence. 

b. (with //.) An instance of such agreement or 
correspondence. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. aox A local coincidence, 
which. .cannot be paralleled. 1736 Butler Anal. ii. vii. 
356 Evidence arising from various coincidences. 1790PALEY 
Harm Paul. Rom. li. 13 Such coincidences may fairly be 
stated as undesigned. 1867 Freeman Nortn. Conq, (1876) 
I. App, 724 A remarkable series of undesigned coincidences 
in favour of the belief. 

4. A notable concurrence of events or circum- 
stances having no apparent causal connexion. 

a 168a Sir T. Browne Lei. to Friend (Camelot ed.) 185 
That he should also take King Fmneis prisoner upon that 
day [of hi.<v nativity], was an unexpected coincidence. x8ax 
De Quincey Confess. Wk.s. 1863 1 . 96, 1 felt it at the time 
. . as a singular coincidence, that twice, etc. 1823 Byron 
VI. Ixxviii, A * strange coincidence,* to use a phrase 
By which .such things are settled now-a-days, 1829 Scott 
Guy M, Introd., The fact, if truly repoi-ted, is one of those 
singular coincidences which occasionally appear. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi xix, 378 It might be only a co- 
incidence. 

5. Of persons; Agreement or concurrence (in 
opinion or sentiment). 

1793 Hull Advertiser 28 Nov. 3/1 Mr. Sturt , . expre.ssed 
his co-incidence with the sentiments of [the Petition], z8oo 
Wellington in Owen Disp, ^s,f Yon are already apprized 
of my entire coincidence in your opinion. 1800 Syd. Smith 
Six Serm. 60 A modest coincidence with received opinions 
above our faculties. 

+ 6. Falling together, conjunction, blending. Obs. 

C 164^ Howell Lett, (1630) II. 88 The Ijatine tongue, with 
the coincidence of the Goths language and other northern 
peeple. 

f Coii'ucideucy. Obs. [see prec. and -bncy.] 
Coincident quality or state; exact agreement or 
porrespondence, 

«i6i9 Fotherby Atheom. 11. x. § 3 (1622) 303 Wherein 1 
will not censure, either any impropriety, or any coincidenqy. 
s 6 s 9 W. Burton Itiu, Anton, 63 Which two have no co- 
incidencie, or .suitablene.sse. tjSx Gibbon Misc, Whs, (t8i4) 


IV. 1x8 Vet passion and real misfortune, joined to the 
coincidency of place, could suggest it to Marius. *794 
G. W Aifi?ir ti7i n Exatm Painis Age of Reason i. 32 Such 
a variety of corroborating coincidencies, r t- 

Coincident (kuii-nsident), a. (and jA). [a. F. 
coincident, ad. med.L. *coincident-em, pres. pple. 
of coincid^e to Coincide.] 

1. Occupying the same place or portion of space. 

1636 tr. Hobbed Eleni. Philos. (1839) 102 Coincident and 

coextended with it. *660 Barrow Euclid i. viii. So the 
sides of the. angles A and D are coincident. X704 Newton 
Opticks (J.), These circles, .as I went from them, they came 
nearer and nearer together, and at length became coin- 
cident. 1822 Imison Sci. 4- Art (ed. Webster) I. 269 If the 
object be in the centre of the mirror’s concavity, the image 
and object will be coincident, and equal in bulk. x83t 
Brew.ster Optics xix. 164 Having its plane of polarisation 
coincident with or parallel to the plane of reflexion. 

2. Occurring at the same time and occupying 
the same space of lime ; exactly contemporaneous. 

1398 Florid, Cotneidente, coincident, incident with or 
vnto. 1634 L’Estrange Chas. I (1653) 3 In truth they were 
so co-incident, as the loyal hearted English could not dis- 
tinguish between the Spanish match and Charles his ruinc. 
1728 N ewton Chrotiol. A mended vi. 355 The xath year of his 
Reign was coincident in winter with the 2otn of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. ili^Q.oa'DTXi Speeches 78 The most terrible 
distress, always coincident with dear food in our manu- 
facturing. .districts. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk, 1. 1. iii. 
139 The resistance to the Pope'.s authority, .is pretty nearly 
coincident with the rise of the Ottomans. 

3. Having the same nature, character, or value ; 
in exact agreement, wholly consonant taiih. 

1363-87 Foxe A, ft N. (1396) 14/1 So tlie name of bishop 
is coincident with the office of apostle, a 1638 Mede Wks. 
IV. Ixxxvii. 872 These [principles], though they be sometimes 
coincident, are not the same, 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 
Introd. 8 Our ends are so far from being repugnant that 
they are coincident. 1729 Butler Sertn. Wks. 1874 H. 3/ 
Duty and interest are perfectly coincident. 1798 1. 
Twining Recr. 4- Studies (1S82) 228 Tlic most congenial, 
the most coincident friend 1 have. 1873 Jevons_ Money 
(1878) X94 Standard coins, whose nominal value is coincident 
with their metallic value. 

i* 4. Incident or concomitant to. Obs. 

1367 N, Sander Roche of Church 216 An other thing co- 
incident to some degree of men. 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
Empires, Empires of Kings are now, and ever were, As 
Sallust saith, co-incident to feare. 

+ B. sh. A thing which coincides with some- 
thing else, a concomitant. Obs. 

1626 Walton In Rcliq, Wotton. (1672) 322 Coincidents are 
not always Causes. 1658 Evelyn Me»r. (1837) HI. xo6 
When virtue and blood are coincidents. *730 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841) 176 All motion and rest imply time 
and place, as a kind of necessary coincidents. 

Coincidental (kniinside-nial), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL, after incidental^ 

1, Characlerizecl by, or of the nature of coincidence ; 
hosefy = Coincident. 

. r x8oo K, White Rem. (1837) 384 Arguing upon proba- 
bilities, with some slight coincidental corroborations, 1845 
Jllust. Loud, News 26 July 59 This coincidental misfortune. 
1879 Tinslejs Mag. XXIV, r47 We have complementary 
rather than coincidental tastes. 

2. Of the nature of a coincidence (sense 4 ). 

1884 R. H. Busk in N, 4 Q, Ser. vi. X. 358, I have my- 
self, .noted a con-siderable number of very striking coinci- 
dental dreams. 1886 Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 4/1 Supposing 
the apparition itself to have been but a coincidental eflfect 
of the other brother's imagination. 

Coincidentally (kuilnside-ntali), culv. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .] = COINCIDENTLY, 

*837 J. C. Symons Ch.-rate Bill Vitid, 7 Coincidentally 
with a position which manifestly left no alternative to the 
Gov6niment,_ etc. 1876 C, P. Smyth in G, ChaxahtrsAsiron. 
27 Nearly coincidentally with the beginning of the increase 
of each Sun-spot cycle. 

Coincidently (kuii-nsidentli), adv. [f. Coin- 
cident + -ly 2.] In a coincident manner; con- 
currently, at the same time. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 1x2 Falling in coincidently 
with M. Cholmleyes Ar^ments. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
III. xviii. 88 Coincidently with the king’s departure, bishop 
Beaufort resigned the great seal, 18^ J. Payn Some Lit. 
Recoil, 220 The serial works of our popular writers appear 
coincidently not only in America, but in many of our 
colonies, 

Coiinci'der. rare. [f. Coincide + -EB.] One 
who or that whicli coincides. (Harris used it as» 
one who goes in company.) 

1730 Harris Hermes i. ix. Wks. (X841) 169 note. From its 
[the verb’s^ readiness trvnPaivetv, to coincide with its noun 
in completing the sentence, they called it vuitfiofta, a co- 
incider. Ibid. Something less than a coincider, or le.ss than 
a predicable. 

COjinci’dingf. A. 7tbl. sb. The action of the 
verb Coincide. B. pjl. a.. That coincides. 

1786 Mrs. a. M. Bennet Vw. Indiscretions III. 45 This 

invitation was rendered the more acceptable by the coin- 
ciding look and the eloquent smile. 18x9 Faber 
Dispens, (1823) I. 420 The coinciding traditions both of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles. 

t Co-illcli*U6, zt. Obs, [see Co- I.] To incline 
together, {trans. & *»/r.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydot xxviii, no The humydyte radycalle 
and other complexcyons in proporcyon couenabfe coenclyned 
tpwder. aiyiz Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 344 To 
Loftie hymns our hwts to co-indma Ibid. IV. 409 1'hey 
- .to outlove each otter co-inclin’d. 

So Oo-lnelinatloxL, concurrent inclination. 



COIM'DICANT. 


COISTEBED. 


a 17H Ken Bdrtmnd Poet. Wks. 1721 II 258 Co-inclina- 
tions, regular and cbast, Were with con-natural Fruition 
grac'd. 

CO'include, -incorporate ; see Co-. 
COii'ndicaxit, a. and sb. [ad. medical L. coin- 
dicant-tm pres. pple. f. co- together -h indicdnt-em 
indicating. Cf. F. coindicant.'] 

A. adj. Indicating conjointly (with other signs ) ; 
spec, in Med, of symptoms ‘ which concur in sug- 
gesting the employment of a particular remedy’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

i6as; H/Lm Attat, Ur. ii. vii. gB Who without any other 
coindicant signes, do by the vrines only giue out sentence. 
a x6a6 Bf. Andrewes Serm. (1856) I. ao8 The philosopher 
saith, signs are either indicant or coindicant. 

S. sb. A coindicant sign or symptom. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Coindicauts, divers indications or signes 
. .pointing to one and the same remedy for the cure. 

•f Coii‘Xidicate, v. Obs. [f. Co- 1 + Indicate ; 
cf. prec. and F. coindit/uer.] To indicate con- 
jointly, to furnish coindicant symptoms. 

16*3 Hk«v Arrai^fiM. Ur. in. iv. 103 The age, the sexe, 
the custome do coindicate the same, because they declare 
in what state the strength of the body standeth. 

Coiiudicaidon. [f. Co- 3 a -b Indication ; cf. 
prec, and F. eoindicaiion.] Conjoint or concur- 
rent indication ; a concurrent sign or symptom. 

idag Hart Arraigiim. Ur. in. iv. 102 Coindication is that 
which sheweth us the same that the indication, but not 
primarily of it selfe, but by accident, and as it were in 
another place. 1707 Flover PAysic. Pulse-Watch 276 We 
may still take Coinuications from the Part affected, c 1817 
Hogg Tales SfSk, 1 . 163 No co-indication of circumstances. 

Coindom (Audelay) : see Kinodov. 
Co-indwelling : see Co-. 

Coine, obs. f. Coin, Coynie, Quoin. 

Coined (koind), a. [f. Coin v. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Minted, made into coin ; in the form of coin. 

c 1400 Test. Love i. (1560) 278 b/i The value of the least 

coigned plate. 1678 J. Phii.i.ips tr. Taveruier's Trav., 
Ittdia I. it. 18 If you carry coin'd gold, the best pieces are 
Jacobu.s's, Rose-nobles, Albertus's. 174^ De Poe's Eng. 
Tradesman xlv. (1841) II. 165 Copper^ in coined plates. 
1846 Grote Greece (1862) I. xx. 493 Coined money is un- 
known to the Homeric age. 

2 . Jig. Fabricated, deliberately invented, made 
up ; see the verb. 

1583 Stanyiiurst AEueis 1. (Arb.) 29 His syb , . with long 
coyna forgerye feeding. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. X073, 1 will not 
. . fold my fault in cleanly coin'd excuses, a 1647 Sir R. 
Filmee PairiarcAa i. § i 'I’he new coined distinction of 
subjects into royalists and patriots. x88x Skeat Eiymol. 
Diet,, Oxygen, .is a coined word. 

Coiner (koi’iwa). Also 5 coynowre, quyner, 
6 ooynor, 6-8 -er, 7 q,uoyner. [f. Coin ». -b -er.] 

1 . One who coins money ; a minter. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 90 Coynowre or coynesmytare, num- 
mularius, 1496 Dives 4- Paup. (W. de W.) i. xxii. 58/1 
Some ben monyours or moneye quyners. X590 Greene 
Mourn. Garm. (1616) Pref. 4 Diogenes of a coyner of money 
became a Corrector of manners, xyoa Addison Dial, Medals 
i. 20 Designs that never entered into the thou^ts of the 
sculptor or the Coiner. x86x Dickens Gt, Expect, xxxii, A 
Coiner, a ve^ good workman. 

yig. X838 Dickens Nich. Nick, x, The. .longest-headed, 
queerest-tempered old coiner of gold and silver ever was. 

2 . esp. A maker of counterfeit coin. 

*579 Dyly Euphues (Arb.) 121 You ought, .no more to bee 
agrieued with that whiche I haue saide, then the Mint 
Maistcr. .to see the coyner hanged. x6xx Shaks. Cymh. ii. 
V. 5 Some Coyner with his Tooles Made me a counterfeit. 
* 75 * Johnson Rambler No. i6x yp He found the tools of a 
coiner. x8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. IH. 657 With precau- 
tions resembling those employed by coiners and forgers, 

3 . Jig. An inventor ; a deliberate or artful fabri- 
cator. Cf. Coin v. 5. 

x^x J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 480 b, As though he 
and a few others were the first devisours and coyners of this 
Gospell. x6o5 Camden Rem. 27 A Greeke coyner of Ety- 
mologyes. 17x8 F. Hutchinson WiichcrcUt Ded. ii Coin- 
ers of Fables. 1824 D'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1858) III, 44 
Swift . . was a ready coiner of such rhyming and ludicrous 
proverbs. 

b, ? A dissembler, false pretender. Obs. rare. 
X634 S. R. Noble Soldier iv. i, in Bullen O, PI. I. ^07 
Thinke you me a quoyner? No, no, thou art thy selfe still. 
Noble Baltaxar. 

Co-tnfeftment, -infer : see Co-. 
Co-i'nfinitet a. [see Co- 2.] Equally infinite 
with another or others ; conjointly infinite. 

x6S4 Gataker Disc. Apol. 4 Two co-infinite and co-eternal 
ones, God and the Abyss, a xjsx Ken Hynmoiheo Poet. 
Wks. X721 III. 362 The infinite could nothing greater give, 
Than his Co-inhnit& that Man mightlive. X768-74 Tucker 


Wks. X889 TI. 66 The immeasurable . . arena upon which 
Shakspeare careers— co-infinite with life itself. 

So Co-infl'&lty. 

a X7XX Ken Hymns Pestiv, Poet, Wks. 1721 1 . 269 Triunal 
Co-infinity. 

+ Co-inha'bit, ®- Obs. [see Co- 1.] intr. To 
dwell together. 

x6a4 Capt. Smith Virginia (i6stg) 140 Whom he found . 
contented his people should coinhabit amongst them. 

So t Co-lnhabltlucr ppl. a. ; Co-lnliabitaiit ; 
f Oo-lnhabitOT. 

CXS34 tr. Pol. Very. II. 35 To deal against his co- 
inhamtaUntes. 1643 Milton Df«'m’s(i85i)Pref.i5 A familiar 

Voi,. II. 


and co-inhabiting mischiefe. 1659 H. More Immori. Soul 
II. xvii. (1662) 136 Our being Co-inhabitants of the same 
element, the Earth, aijix Ksif Hynmarium Poet. Wks, 
X721 II, 99 Co-inhabitants of Heav'n. 1580 Sidney Ar- 
cadia (1622) 475 All mankind being as it were co-inhabitors 
or world-citixens togeither. 

Co-iubere (kdU|inhIs‘i), w. [f. Co- i.] intr. 
To inhere together, 

*836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. viii. (1870) 138 The 
seeming incompatibility of the two series of phenomena to 
coinhere in one. 

So Co-tahe-reixce ; Co-inhe'rent a. 
x8x7 Coleridge Btog, Lit. 66 Both are ab initio identical 
and co-inherent, X824 — Aids Reft. App., Wks. iS^S I. 
393 Their interpenetration and co-inherence, x ^6 Mill 
Logic i. V, § 6 The co-inherence of two attributes is but the 
co-existence of the two states of consciousness implied in 
their meaning. 

Co-inbe'ritor. Also 6 coen-. [see Co- 3 c.] 
A joint inheritor or heir. Cf. Coheir, Cohebitob. 

xsa6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 169 b, Coinherytour 
with hym to the kyngdom of heuen. xs6x Daus tr. Bui- 
linger on Apoc. (1373) 81 As brathren, and felowes, and co- 
inlieriters of the same saluation. 1636 Bratiiwait Lives 
Rosn. Emperors 280 Hee remained coinheritor with his 
brother Carolus of the Crowne of France. x8x8 Keats 
Endym. in. 940 Brother of Jove, and co-inheritor Of ele- 
ments ! 

So Go-luhe'xitaiiioe. 

X3g8 Florio, Coheredita, a coinheritance. 2647 J’^'*- 
Tavlor Lib. Proph. § 16 (R.) The Spirit of God . .adopts us 
. .and gives us a title to a coinheritance with him [Christ], 

Coinie, var. of Coynie and Cdnye. 

Coining (koi-nig), vbl. sbi)- [f. Coin v, + -iNoi.] 
The action of the verb Coin. 

1 . lit. The making of coin ; minting. 

1548 WnioTiiESLEY Chren. (1877) II. 7 A French man 
being prisoner . . for quoyntng of testornes. 1603 Shaks. 
Lear iv. vi. 83 They cannot touch me for coyning [Pf. cry- 
ing]. 1 am the King himselfe. s6gx Locke Aloney Wks. 
1727 II. 68 The Coining of Silver, or making Money of it, 
is the ascertaining of its Quantity by a publick Mark, the 
better to fit it for Commerce. 2876 Mai hews Coinage i. 7 
The hammer and die continued to be the only instruments 
used in coining until the middle of the 16th century. 

2 . fig. Deliberate invention, fabrication. 

a x68o Butler Rem. (1739) II. 123 He was. .forced to fall 
to coining, and was Several Months before he could light 
on one [Name] that pleased him. i7xa Addison Spect. No. 
283 There are in Milton .several Words of his own Coining. 
1^8 Doran Crt, Fools g6 *1116 coining of bitter jests. 

0. attrib. and Comb,^ as coining-hottse, -irons, 
•press, -stamps. 

1529 W. Frankeleyn in Fiddes Wolsey (1726) 11. 168 We 
must have many moqtcoyning yrons. x688 Land, Gaz. No. 
2332/4 One Valentine Cogswelf had set up a Coining-Press. 
Ibid. No. 2366/4 Three pair of Coyning Stamps. 2824 R. 
Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 187 Constructing coining ap- 
paratus for the Peruvian mint. x88o Mackintosh Hist. 
Civiliz. Scotl, II. xix. 337 They came to the Coining-house 
and ^ve security. 

t Coining, vbl. sb^ Arch. In 5 coyning. 
Another form of Quoining, comer-work. 

2430 Lydg. CAron. Troy il xi, The ryche coyning, the 
lusty tablementes. 

Coining, ppl. a. [C as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
coins {lit. and fig . ; see the verb). 

1629 Massinger Picture n. ii. Some, .whose coining heads 
Are the mints of all new fashions. 2736-7 tr. Keysleps 
Trav, (1760) IV. 383 The coining dries have struck medals. 

Coinless (koimles), a. [f. Coin sb.i -f -less.] 
Without coin, moneyless, penniless. 

16x4 T. Freeman Rubbe ^ Gt. Cast Cb, I know some 
sillee lads, coinelesse euer. xSao Combe Dr. Syntax, 
Consol, vii. Homage you deem’d due From coinless bards 
to men like you. 2887 Birminghasn Inst, Mag. 7 Sept., 
The coinless curiosity of the street arab. 

Co-inmate : see Co-. 

Coinonomic (koinm^'mik), a. nonce-wd, [f! 
Gr. Koivb-s common ■\--voyu.K-bs pertaining to man- 
agement: cf. economic.] Of combined manage- 
ment or enterprise. 

x86a Burton Bk. Hunter ^224 The eighteenth century 
having been an age of individuative, the nineteenth . . be- 
came an age of associative or coinonomic development. 
Coinoun, var. Conjodn Obs., coward, caitiff, 
t Coii'n.q,xiinate, v. Obs. [ad. L. coitiquinat- 
pple. stem of coinquindre to defile all over, f. co- 
together (with intensive force) + inquindre to defile. 
Cf. F. coinquiner (in Cofgr.).] trans. To soil all 
over, pollute, defile, lit. oxid.fig. 
axiyH Skelton Col, Chnde 703 Suebe maner of sysma- 
tykes And halfe heretykes . . That wolde coinquinate. 
That wolde contaminate . . The Church's bygh estates. 
1604 Parsons 3 Conversions m. xviii. 403 That the reader's 
mynd must remayne heere poysoned, and coinquinated 
with these dregs sett before him, 2652 Gaule Magasirom, 
179 Their very speculations are expressly coinquinated with 
much in ail these. 

t Coiinq.nina'tiou. Obs. [ad. late L. coin- 
quindtion-em, n. of action, f. coinquindre (see prec.). 
Cf. F. cdmquination (in Cotgr.).] Complete pol- 
lution, defilement. 

2552 Bale Apol, 228 He calleth marni^e . . a coinquyna- 
cion, a defeccyon from Christ. 25^ N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Peter 
ii. 13 Coinquinatlons and spottes. .in their feastings rioting 
with you. 2622 J. Davis Panegyr. Verses in Coryat's Cru- 
dities, Untill I make a_ second Inundation To wash thy 
purest fames Coinquinarion. 2624 Darcie Birth of Heresies 
xxi. 93 Bread of coinquinarion offered vpon the Altar. 


Co-inspire ; see Co-. 

t Coiiustanta'ueau, a. Obs. rare. =next. 

2632 IJrquhaht 3 ewel Wks. (1834) 248 With the coin- 
stantanean swiftness of hand and foot gave him de pie 
ferxne a terrible slap on the breast. 

Coiustantaueous (ki?, instant^! -tifas), a. [see 
Co- 2.] Occurring, taking place, or existing at 
the same instant ; exactly simitltaneoiis. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 303 His acting and 
His complete knowledge of the manner most expedient to 
be followed in acting are co-instantaneous. 2794 G. Adams 
Nat. Exp. Philos. I, v. 188 Which of these is first we 
cannot say, for they seem co-instantaneous. 1823 Lamb 
Elin Ser, i. xxL (i860) 166 A pun, and its recognicory laugh, 
must be co-instantaneou.s. i860 Patmore A ngel in //. iii. 
Faithful for Ever 228 A blinding fl.Tsh, And close, co-in- 
stantaneous crash. 

Hence CoixLStautame'ity, Colustanta'ueously 
adv., Colustauta'iieoiiBiiess. 

1807 Southey Espriella’s Lett. (1814) III. 127 Coinstan- 
taneously. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (ed. 3) III. 251 
They started up. .like men out of an ambush, .so co-instan- 
taneously did they all obey the summons. x8i8 — Lit. 
Rem, (1847) I. 222 The co-instantaneity of the plan and the 
execution. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1873) 202 Some- 
times all moved together coinstantaneously. 1S48 Hamp- 
den Bampt. Lect. (ed. 3) 224 Notions of., priority and 
posteriority, co-instantaneousness, consecutiveness. 

Coiiit(e, obs. form of Quaint. 

Cointenae ^kiiiinte-ns), a. [see Co- 2.] Con- 
joined or equal in intensity. Hence Coiute'uslon, 
Colnte'nsity (see quots.). 

2833 H. ^vv.'ac'B.VLPrinc. Psychol, xx^note. Intension being 
synonymous with Intensity, cointension will be synony- 
mous with cointensity. 187a Ibid. II. vi. xx. 266 If their 
intensities are equal, th^ must be called cointense. Ibid. 
IT. 261 The relations of Cointension and Non-Cointension. 

Co-inter, -interest, -intersecting, -in- 
throne : see Co-. 

II Coiuti'se. arch, [a ME. (=the OF.) form 
of Quaintise, ‘ quaint device, ingenious ornament’, 
appropriated to a special sense by modern writers 
on ancient costume, historical novelists, etc. (Some 
Diets, have an erroneous form cointoise.)] 

An elegant or fanciful dress, symbolical or orna- 
mental apparel ; esp. the pendant scarf worn on 
ladies’ head-dresses, and also affixed to the jonsting- 
helmets of knights, as a ‘ favour ’. See Quaintise. 

283^ PlanchA Brit. Costume 93 This latter is called a 
quintis or cointise, a name given to a {leculiarly fashioned 
gown or tunic of that day. Ibid, 94 The scarf afterwards 
worn round the crest of the helmet was called a cointise. 
2843 James Forest Days (1847) 181 The beautiful scarfs, 
called cointises, then lately introduced. 

Cointree, obs. form of Coventry. 

(2x632 Drayton Ballad ofDowsabel, His breech of Coin- 
tree blue. 

Co-inventor, -islander ; see Co-. 

Coinye, -zie, var. of Cunts Sc., coin. 

Coir (koi»j). Forms : 6 cayro, Cairo, cair, 
8 cayr, oayar; 7-9 ooire, 8 coyr(e, 9 koir, coier, 
8- coir. [ad. Malayalam kdyar cord, f. kdyaru 
to be twisted (Yule). In earlier forms, a, Pg. 
Cairo (in Correa 1 510), ceyro (Barbosa 1516),] 

The prepared fibre of the husk of the coco-nut, 
used for making ropes, cordage, matting, etc. 
Originally, the thread or cordage made of this fibre. 

2582 N. Licmefield tr. Castaneda' sCong, E.lnd, 14 b, The 
Moores which trade to Sofala in great ^ips, that naue no 
decks nor nailes, but are sowed with Cayro. 2399 Hakluvt 
Voy. II. 1. 231 A certaine shippe made of boordes, and sowed 
together with cayro, which is threede made of the huske 
of Cocoes,_ 2625 PuRCHA5_ Pilgrims ir. 1778 side-note. The 
uttermost is hairie, and of it they make Cairo that is all their 
Cables and Ropes. 2697 °] Coire. 1704 Collect. Voy, 

(Churchill) III. 573/2 Cayr (of which they make Cables and 
Ropes). 2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xxiv. 296 
Of the Rind of the Nut they make Cayar, which are the 
Fibres of the Cask that environ.s the Nut spun fit to make 
Cordage and (Ilables for Shipping. 2779 Forrest Voy. N. 
Guinea 67 The coco nut tree produces coir. 2844 Hull 
Dock Act lei Coir, rough, press packed, per ton, (m, i860 
Tennent Ceylon II. ii. 127 The best coir is made from the 
unripe nuts. 

b. attrib., as coir-cable, fibre, -rope, -yam, 

2697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 430 pfere you will find the Arack 
Drinle, the Coire Cabels, the Bread Fruit. 2697 Dampier 
V<y, (1698) I. X. 295 These are called Coire Cables : they 
will last very well. 2698 Fryer Acc. E, India 4- P. 121 
(Yule) They [the Surat people] have. .Cair-yarn made of the 
Cocoe for cordage. 2739 Loud. Mag. XXVIll, 604 Their 
coyr-ropes made of the fibres of cocoa nut husks. x8i6 
‘ Quiz ' Grand Master vii. 190 Goulaub, sans ceremony, sat 
Upon a piece of koir mat. _2875 Bedford Sailor^s Pocket 
Bk, X. (ed. 2) 360 Coir rope is equal in strength to hempen' 
rope of the same size, and is but two-thirds the weight. 

Cola, .Sf. f. Cose v. Obs., to barter. 

tCoise, ^sb, Obs. [Etymology and meaning 
uncertain.] 


bringeth this foule great coiseTo his castell in suche awi.se 
That no man might her shape avise. 

Coist, obs. f. Queest, wood-pigeon ; Sc. f. of 
Coast, Cost. 

t Coi’stered, ppl. a. Obs. 

Nares suggests 'coiled up into a small compass'; Halli- 
well, 'inconvenienced'. 
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COISTBEL. 


COLA. 


1604 Mabston, etc. Malcontent v. i. Wks. (1856), I could 
have carried a lady up and down at armes length, on a 
platter; and I can tell you there were those at that time 
who, to trie the strengoi of a mans backe and his arme, 
would be coisterd. 

Coistrel. 06 s. or arch. Also o coystrel.l, 
coisterel, 6-7 coystrilCl, 8 coistril. [A variant 
of Ctjsteel q. V. (An, interchange of u and oi in 
words from Fr. is frequent.)] 

1 . A groom, or servant in charge of the horses of 
a knight. 

*S 77 Holinshed Chroti. II. 429 A knight with his esquire, 
and coistrell with his two horsses. — Hist. Scotl. (1586) 
11.89 Such coiscerels and other as remained with the^Scotish 
cariage, seeing the discomfiture of their aduersaries, ran 
foortn and pursued them into those marishes. iSaj Scott 
Betrothed xviii, N or can you fly from your standard without 
such infamy as even coistrels or grooms are unwilling to incur. 

■b. =Lad. (.Cf. Geoom.) 

1688 Miege Fr.Dict., Coistrel, a young Lad, vnjeune 
Garfon. 

2 . Used as a term of reproach or contempt : 
Knave, base fellow, low varlet. 

1581 B. Riche Farewell D ij, Her Chastitie assailed by 
suche a simple coisterell. ispa Troub. Raigne K. John 
(t6iil 28 Sham’st thou not coystrell, loathsome dunghill 
swad, To grace thy carkasse with an ornament. 1598 B. 

i ONSON Ev. Man in Hum. iv. ii, You whorson, bragging 
ioystril 1 *60*. Shaks. Twel H. 1. iii. 43 He’s a Coward 
and a Coystrill that will not drinke to my Neece. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat, Diet. (Morell) i, A coistril . . Met. homo 
timidus. 

aitrib. *388 Fraoncb Lawiers Log. Ded., The swarming 
rabble of our coystrell curates. 

Coistrell, obs. form of Kestbel. 

Coiay, ? obs. form of Queasy. 

15.. in Hartshome Metr. T. 11829) (Mdtz.) In steide 
off sturgeon and lamprons. He draweth up . . Codlyng, 
cungur, and suche coisy [Hazl. E. P. P. I. ^ queyse] fisshe. 
t Co’it. Ohs. [ad. L. coit-us going together, 
coition, f. co-tre to go together. Cf. F. coit (i6th 
c. in Littrd).] =Coitiok 2. 

167* Phil. Trans. VI. 2255 If from the coit of these Ani- 
mals . , Animals should he bom. 1745 T. Parsons Lect. 
Muse. Motion iii. 78 From the Coit that produced the 
Fecundation. 1766 Amory Bnncle (1776) III. 6 a. 

Coit, colte, obs. fF. Quoit ; Sc. f. Coat, Quot. 
Coital (kJu’ital). [f. CoiT-ua + -AL.] Relating 
to coitus {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

+ Coi'tOi ». Ohs. rare. [f. L. coit~, ppl- stem 
of cotre (see above).] To come together, unite. 

1578 Banister Hist. Manx. 32 The whic\ after, . .do coite 
and ioyne together in one, the greatest of all the Nerues in 
the body. /hid. v. 76. 

Coition. (kdji'Jsn). [ad. L. eoition-em going 
or coming together, n. of action, f. coit-, ppl. stem 
of co-tre to go together.] 

+ 1 . Going or coming together ; meeting ; uniting. 
^ x^x R. Copland Gafyen's Terapeutyke nCiij, That 
whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 895 Coition I meane or conjunction of the 
ayre. x 6 gfi Blount Glossogr., Coition, an assembly, con- 
federacy or commotion, i^i Sir F. King Worship Prim. 
Ch. ir. (1712) 12 The tongue . . sounds or speaks through 
the knocking or coition of the Lips. 

t b. ‘ A mutual tendency of bodies toward one 
another, as of the iron and loadstone ’ (Bailey) . 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 79 Where the coition . . is 
most strong. 1638 Wilkins Hew World xiv. (1707) 118 
Gravity. .'Tis such a., mutual desire of union, whereby con- 
densed Bodies . . do naturally apply themselves one to an- 
other by attraction or coition. x6fa in PAemx II. 3x4 The 
Ancients knew no more of the Loadstone than its Coition, 
which they improperly call’d Attraction. 

•I" c. ‘ Conjunction ’ of the planets. Obs. 

1678 Phillips s.v., Coition of the Moon is when the Moon 
is in the same sigTi and degree with the Sun, 1761 Stlrne 
Tr. Shandy, Slawkenbergiu^ Tale, Fire planets were in 
coition all at once with Scotpio. 

2 . Sexual conjunction, copulation, [so late L. 
coiiio, class. L. coitus.’] 

x6xS Crooke Body of Man 31. 1643 Sir T. Brownk 
Relig. Med. ii, (1656) § 9, I could be content . . that there 
were any way to perpetuate the world without this triviall 
and vulgar way of coition. 1697 Drydeh Virg. Georg, m. 
376. X701 Grew Cosm. Sacr. (J.), He is not made pro- 
ductive of his kind, but by coition with a female. x8a6 
Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. (X828) IV. xlii. 133 Coition and im- 
pregnation were not simultaneous. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Paihol. X13. 

b. transf. and fig. 

xfito Milton Eikon. xi. (183X) 427 To affirme . . that the 
Parlament, which is his Mother, can neither conceive or 
bring forth any autoritative Act without his Masculine 
coition. X634 H. L’Fstrange CAor. /(i6s^) 9, 1674 Petty 
Dupl. Proportion 131 , 1 might suppose that Atoms are also 
Male and Female . . and that the above-named Byasses aie 
the Points of Coition. 

+ CO'iturea 06 s. [f. L. type *coitura, f. coit- : 

see Coition, and -use.] 

1 . A coming or meeting togethet, conjunction. 
1378 Banister Hist. Man v. 83 This elegant coiture of the 
braunches is made like halfe a circle, x6ox R. Dolm an tr. 
Za Primaud. Fr. Acad, iii, {1618) S49 The greene Emer- 
aud.. sometimes happeneth to breake euen in the act of 
coiture. 

2 . Coition 2. 

*S 74 Newton Health Mag, 72 I^aungers which much 
coiture and carnalitie bringeth. 16x3 G. Sanovs Trav, 11. 
xoa This (date] tree, .doth not fructifie, but by coiture. 
xti4d G. Daniel Poems Wks'. 1878 I, 89 To see that pure 
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fflame fall, a prostitute ; And Coiture of Ruffians, cause her 
ffruite. 

II Coitus (kou’it»s). [L. ; see Coit.] = Coition 
2 ^,in scientific writers, who also use the L, phrase 
in coitu=in coition). 

1713 Derham Phys. Theol. viii. iv. 402 The Female in 
Coitu. 1833 Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 61 On the 7th 
day from coitus. 

Coiziar, var. Coziee Ohs., cobbler, palcher. 

+ Cc{joiii, obs, variant of Conjoin v. 

1390 T. Watson Eglegue on Walsingham Poems (Arh.) 
173 Yet all in one coioind doe all excell. x6xi Shaks. 
IVint. T. I. ii. 143 Then 'tis very credent, Thou may’st co- 
ioyne with something. 

Co-judge, -justiciar : see Co- 3 b. 

Cojuror, [see Co- 3 c.] One who takes an 
oath along with, or in confirmation of, another. 

1723 M. Shelton tr. Wotton’s Short View Hickes' Thes, 
39 (T.J The solemn form of oaths; of a compurgator, or co- 
juror. The form of this oath is this : ‘ I swear by God, 
that the oath which N. swore was honest and true’. 1863 
Nichols Britton II. 336 It has been tried in full county by 
the oath of the tenant with two cojurors. 

Cok-, for words formerly so spelt, see Coc-, 
Cock-. 

Cokar, cokar-nut : see Coco. 

Coke (kJuk), sb. Also 7-9 coak, 8 coake, 
oowke. [Known only from the i/th c., when 
classed by Ray as a North-country word. Possibly 
the same as the northern Colk sb, (also spelt coke) 
a core, coke being viewed as the hard core of the 
coal left after other parts have been consumed. 
The early use of the word as an individual naiue 
with pi. cooks, cokes, would agree with this. 
(Thence also mod.F. coke pi. cokes.) Cf. for both 
sense and form, the following, which appears to 
combine the senses of core and cinder. 

x8v8 Cumbrld, Gloss. (E. D. S.), Coiuk, the core. ‘ It’s 
badly burnt lime, it’s nought but cowks.’] 

1 . The solid substance left after mineral coal has 
been deprived by dry distillation of its volatile 
constitnents, being a form of carbon of more compact 
texture, but with more impurities, than the char- 
coal obtained by a similar process from wood. 

f a. with a plural. Obs. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (x686) 128 The coal thus prepared 
[by charring] they call coaks. 1783 Tracts. R, Soc. 'Edin. 
(1788) I. 241 That species of coal., burns like coaks, without 
flame or smoak, 1793 J. Aikin Manchester 314 Beds of 
cokes or cinders have been discovered, 
b. as a substance : no plural^ 

1669 WoRLiDGK Sysi, Agric, (1681) 323 Coke is Pit-coal or 
Sea-coal burned or converted into the nature of Charcoal. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words, Coke, Pit-coal or Sea-cole charred : 
It is now become a word of general use, 1729 Martvn in 
Phil. Trans, XXXVI. 32 Some Cowke (or Cinders of Pit- 
coal). X782 Specif H. H, Conway’s Patent No. 1310 Coal . . 
not wasted or consumed, buttumed intoausefulcindcr,gene- 
rally called coake, 1787 Foroyce in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 
31a Coak, or pit-coal charred, that is, burnt till no smoak 
arises, 1834 Ronalds & Rich ardson Chem, TtchnoL (ed . 2) 
1 . 104 Coals may be subdivided with reference to the pro- 
duction of coke into, .the coking and non-coking. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as coke- like adj. ; coke- 
crusher, -fumeue, -miner, -oven; ooke-tower, a 
high tower filled with coke, used as a condenser, 
in the manufacture of hydrochloric acid. 

1816 J. Smith Panorama Sci. ^ Atd II. 365 Prepared 
with coke-fuel. 1871 Tyndall Fragm, Sci. (ed. 6) I. ii. 48 
The images of the two coke TOints. 1884 Pall Mall G. 25 
Jan. 2/2 The coke-miners at Connellsville, Pensylvania. 

Coke (kd'uk), V. [f. Coke jA] 

1 . trans. To convert (coal) into coke. 

x^a\Phil. Trans. XCIV. 304 ’The heat.. appears to have 

. . coaked beds of coal, a 1845 Hood Ode to R. Wilson, 
Poor Nature, .is stoked, coked, smoked, and almost choked, 
1884 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Mar. 203/1 Two days are suffi- 
cient to ‘ coke ' the coal. 

b. Erroneously said of wood. 

18x6 Scott Antiq. xviii, ’The furnace in which the wood 
was deposited in order to its being coked or charred. 

2 . intr. (for refi/) Of coal ; To turn into coke. 

1884 E. iNGERSOLL in Harper’s Mag. May 876/1 It will 
not coke. 

Coke, obs. foim of Cook, Colk, Cook. 

Coke, Colker, dial. f. Calk, Calkek. 
Cokedril(l, -odriU, obs. f. Cbocodile. 
t Coker. Ohs. slang. =Caulkeb4. 

CX690 B. E. Diet. Carit. Creso, Coker, a Lye, 1723 in 
Heeu Cant. Did. 

Coker, obs. form of Cockeb, Coco. 
t Cokes. Obs. Forms; 6-7 cokes, coaks, 
coxe, 7 cox, ooax. [Origin obscure: possibly 
related to cockenay. Cockney, and its cognates.] 
A silly fellow, fool, ninny; a simpleton, one easily 
‘ taken in ’. 

1367 Drant Horace Epist, xvii. F ih Aristippus . . the 
Sharpe Diogenes deryded in his kinde Thou art (qd. he) a 
common cokes. 1368 T. Howell Nerue Sonets (187^ 151 He 
is a cokes, and worthy strokes, whose wife the JSreeches 
heare. 1375 J, Still Gamm, Gurton v. ii, He showeth 
himself herein, .so very a coxe The cat was not so madly 
alured by thefoxe. x6xx CcrTati.,Gujlrnin, anoddie, ninnie, 
coxe, ideot. x6x6 Beaum. Sc Fl. Wit at Sev. Weapons iii. 
i. Go, you ’re a brainless cox [y.r. coax], a toy, a Fop. 1628 
Ford Lover’s Mel. iv. ii, A kind of Cokes, which is, as the 
learned term it, an ass, a puppy, etc. x6^ Lyly Euphues 


Evj, I brought thee vp like a Cokes \.td. 158X has cockney], 
and thou hast handled me like a Cockscombe. c x6m B. £, 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Cokes, the Fool in the Play, or Bartho- 
lomew-Fair. 

Cokes, obs. form of Coax. 

Coke-stole, var. of Cuck-stool Obs. 

Coket, obs. f. Coceet. 

+ Coke-npon-Littleton. Obs. [From the 
celebrated legal text-book, the commentaiy upon 
Littleton by Sir Edward Coke.] Cant name of a 
mixed drink. 

1743 Lond. ^ Country Brewer iv. (ed. 2) 289 Call it Old- 
boy Stout, or Nog, and when mixed Coke upon Littleton. 
1743 in Etoniana iv. 70 Warming a little negus or sipping 
‘ C^e upon Littleton i. e. tent and brandy. 

Cokewold, Ookil(le, obs. ff. Cuckold, Cockle. 
■f Cokin. Obs. [a. F. coquin.] Rogue, rascal. 
C1330 Arth. Merl. 63S1 Quath Arthour, thou hethen 
Cokin, Wende to the deuel Apolin 1 
CoUng (kJii'kiq), vbl. sb. [f. COKE v. + -ING I.] 
The converting of coal into coke. Also attrib. and 
Comb., as coking coal, oven, process, coking-kiln. 
179X Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 1 . 1. 11. iii, 177 Pitcoal 
is reduced to , , charcoal, by an operation called cokeing. 
1806 Martin in Phil. ’Frans. XCVI. 344 The strata of coal 
..are of a cokeing quality, X867 W. W. Smyth Coat 4 
Coat-mining 50 iTie quality is also inferior for . . coking, 
X873 Ure Did. Arts 1 . 885 First-rate coking coals can be 
procured only from certain districts. 

Co-king : see Co-. 

•I* Co'kir-nose, Obs. rare. [? f. Cockeb ».] 
Meaning doubtful : in quot. applied to hermits. 

1460 Test. W. Thorpe, These cokir noses are suffered to 
live in piide and hypocrisy, and to defoul themselves both 
bodily and ghostly. 

Cokk-. older spelling of Cock- q. v. 

Cokkowe, cokow, obs. fi'. Cuckoo. 

Cokold(e, cokwalde, obs. ff. Cuckold. 
t Ookyr-mete. Obs. In the Promp. Parv. ex 
plained as ‘ mud, mire, filth’. 

But cf. the annexed quots. for cokerynge mete, cokkyrs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Cokyrmete, cerium, lutum. Ibid. 
86 Cookerynge mete, carificio [read foiid\, a 1183 Liber 
Niger Edw, IV in /louseh, Ord. (1790) 76 He ought, by the 
statutes, to have noe fee . . but droppinges and spyllinges ; 
but the cokkyrs and the lees, 
t Cokysse. Ohs. » Cookess, female cook. 

14. . MS, Laud 4x6 f. 74 (Halliw.) Hyt is now hard to 
deserne and know A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelars wyf, 
From a gentylwoman, yf they stond arow. 

II Col (kol). [Fr., Pr. and Gallo-Romanic col L. 
colhim neck, used of Parnassus by Statius, ; 

so, obs. It. collo ‘ altura, giogo * (Della Crusca). 

Cf. the corresp. north, Halse, hause lit. *neck', 
and Ger. joch yoke, ju|;um. From an early date the local 
col has been rendered in med. Lat, charters, etc., by collis 
' hill as well as by collum ; and in the Italianizing of Pied- 
montese names, colie is now substituted, as in Colle di 
Tenda for the local Col de Tenda, Pr. lou ctu de Tendo,] 
A marked depression in the summit-line of a 
mountain chain, -generally affording a pass from 
one slope to the other. A word belonging to 
the Romanic dialects of the Alps, which Alpine 
climbers and geologists have used of other regions. 

1853 Tii. Ross Humboldt's Trav. III. xxxii, 291 note. The 
Cols or passes indicate the minimum of the height to which 
the ridm of the mountains lowers in a particular country. 
1833 J.D. Forbes Tour Mt. Blanc ym, 90 It is live hours 
walk to the col. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age xiii. X74 The de- 
nudation, or wearing away, of the col between two valleys. 
Hence Col v. nonce-v/d, (see quot.) 

1884 Sat. Rez>. 8 Mar. 311 Mountains, .have been ‘ colled ' 
(a term of art ; the verb signifying to go up one side and 
down another). 1890 Daily News 3 Mar. 5/2 * To do the 
Steinmannspitz. .or col the dear old Darnennadel.’ 

Col, obs, f. Coal, Cole, Cool ; also, an apothe- 
cary’s abbreviation for Coliandeb. 

C0I-, assimilated form of the prefix CoK-, CoN-, 
before I ; not used in the earliest L., which had 
con-, hut afterwards regular, and so in modem 
Romanic and Eng., as L. conloquitim, colloquium, 
Colloquy, For the general signification, see Com-. 
As in the case of the parallel forms com- and 
con-, Latin words in coll- were in Pr., Sp., OFr., 
and early ME., reduced to col-, as in L. collecta, 
OF. Colette, ME. colet ; so colacion, colege. With 
the revival of learning this was altered back to coll- ; 
but only one I is sounded, and the unaccented 
syllable is apt to remain Qoh) or (kJ-) ; as, how- 
ever, there is usually an effort to show the effect of 
the / upon the vowel, when rhetorical or distinctive 
stress is put on the first syllable, we here use the 
symbolization k^-, implying that the full kpl- may 
be developed under stress. 

^ II Cola (kflu-M). Also kola. [ITola, Kolia, Goora, 
in Negro langs. of W. Africa.] A genus of trees, 
N. O. Sterculicuem, natives of western tropical 
Africa ; esp. C. acuminata, which has been intro- 
duced into the West Indies and Brazil ; its seed 
called oola-nut or cola-seed, about the size of a 
chestnut, brownish, and bitter, is largely used for 
chewing as a condiment and digestive. 

1795 Acc. Sierra Leone 240 C0I2 is a famous fruit; highly 
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CO-LABOUBER. 

esteemed by the natives, to which they attribute the 
virtues as to Peruvian bark. 1830 Lindlcy Nai, Sysi. Bot. 
30 Ihe Koia spoken of by African travellers, which, when 
chewed or sucked, renders the flavour of water, even if half 
putrid, agreeable. x8M Treas. Bot. s. v., The practice of 
eating Cola extending as far as Fezzan and Tripoli. x88a 
J._Smith Eeottomic Plants lay The fruit is a follicle con- 
taming several nut-like seeds, which are called Cola or 
Goora Nuts. X883-4 MediceU Ann. i6/i Cola nuts . . are a 
perfect antidote to alcohol. 

Cola, pi. of Colon. 

Cola- : see also Colla-. 

Co 4 ai‘ 1 ) 01 irer. [Co- 3 b.] Fellow-labourer. 
1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 536/^3 The movement.. which was 
headed by Wilberforceandhis co-labourers. 1873 Proctor 
Ess. Astron. ix. 126 Prof. Adams was anticipated . . by 
Leverrier, his co-labourer of old. 

Colady, colede, corrupt form of Cobbodt. 
Colage, obs. f, Collegb. 

Colambor, var. of Calamboub, aloes-wood. 

1687 Sedley Bellamira i. Wks. 1722 II. 97 Her Petticoat 
of the new rich Indian Stuff, her Fan Colambor. 

t Co'lameut. Obs. rare~K [ad. L. *coId~ 
vimt-um. f. coldre to strain, filter (see Colatb).] 
Product of straining or filtration. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 11. i. 54 Chrystall . . is a 
niinerall body. .madeofalentou.scolamentof earth, drawne 
from the most pure and limpid juyce therof. 

Colander, cullender (k^-lendai). Forms: 
5 oolouur, colyndore, 6 oolendre, collandar, 6-7 
oolender, 7 oollander, oolinder, 7-8 -endar, 6- 
-ander. Also 6 cullyandre, -indeT, 6-8 -ander, 
8 -endar, 7- -euder. [Akin to the equivalent 
med.L. coldtorium, f. cold-re, coldt-us to strain (see 
-ooium). Cf. It. colatojo {=fColaiorio'), F. couloir, 
ceuloire ; also Sp. colador (:— L. coldtor-em). The 
form of the Eng, word appears to be due to some 
perversion ; but its exact history is obscure.] 

1 . A vessel, usually of metal, closely perforated 
at the bottom with small holes, and used as a 
sieve or strainer in cookery. 

a. c 1430 Cooiety Bis. 1x3 Bray hit . . drawe it thorw a 
colonur. 34., Pbf. in Wr.-W flicker 574 Colaiorium, a 
Colyndore. 1530 Palsgr. 207/x Colendre to strayne with, 
covleresse. i&n G. Sandvs Ovid's Met. xir. 348 Like 
curds through wickar squeasd; or iuces crusht Through 
draining colendars. 1672 Evelyn Jkfem. (1857) II. 81 In 
the late war, his own sliip was pierced like a colander. 
X697 Drydcn Virg. Georg', ii. 328 First an Osier Colendar 
provide Of Twigs thick wrought. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 
3) II. 369 They carry water to a vessel which Is full of holes 
in a similarly holey colander. 

B. 1339 tPills 4* C. (1835! x8i One cullyandre is. 

XMO Fleming Georg, ffirg, n. a6 The oullinders or strayners 
of the presses {Georg, ii. 3A2 cola preloruni\, x6x3 Mark- 
ham Eng. HouseJW. (1660) 80 Put them [oysters] into a 
Cullander, and let all the moysture run from them. 1769 
Mrs. Raffalo Eng, Hotisek. (x^8) tx Strain it througn a 
cullendar. X796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery vi. 93 Take some 
crumbs of bread rubbed through a fine cullender. 1853 
Soyer Pantropk. adi Gridirons, cullenders, dripping-pans. 

2 . transf. and Jig. 

1603 Holland PlntarcKs Mor. 333 (R.) Many men do let 
their fortunes run (as it were) through a colander or strainer, 
wherein the worst stick and remaine in the way behind, 
whiles the better do passe and run out. 17x3 Durham 
Phys. Tkeol, iv. 20X After it hath been strained through 
those curious Colanders, the Lacteal Veins. X839 T, Hook 
Gurney Married 193 Do you suppose such a story could be 
shaken in a family colander without running through T 

3 . A similar vessel used in the casting of shot. 

X873 Ure Diet. Arts III. 79 The cullenders are hollow 

hemispheres of sheet-iron, about 10 inches in diametei\ 
perforated with holes, which should be perfectly round and 
free from burs. 1879 G. Gladstone in Casselis Teclm. 
Educ, IV. 50/1 Tne perforated frames, or cullenders, 
through which the molten metal has to pass. 

4. Comb. 

X874 Knight Diet. Meek,, Colander-shovel, one of wire 
open-work, for shoveling salt crystals out of the evaporating- 
pan. 

Go'lander, ou'Ueuder, v. [f. the sb.] 

1 . trans. To pass through a colander, to strain. 
Also Jig. 

X887 Flor, Caddy Thro' Fields w. Linnaeus L 128 Why 
was there no Boswell at his elbow to colander his best for 
us? 

2 . To perforate with a number of holes, to riddle. 

X715 tr. Pancirollus’ Reruns Mens. I. iv. ii. 148 They 

wore Linen Stockings, cullender'd, asit were, with Holes at 
bottom, xdda Life Sir R. Wilson I. ii. 77 Three dropped 
quite colandqred with balls. 

Colajider, var. of Coliandbb Obs., coriander. 
Colaphio (kolee-fik), a. nonce~wd. [f. Gr. 
ubKasp-os (see next) -10.] Of or pertaining to a 
blow or buffet. 

X837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 334 To administer some slight 
cela^ic castigations to the ear of the culprit, 
i* Co'lBpAiBO, Obs. In 6 corrupted to ool- 
ph.eg, colfeke. [a. OF. colaphise-r, -isser, ad. late 
L. colajhizare, ad. Gr. ico\a<pi(tiv to buffet, cuff, 
f. ubKcupos a blow, buffet.] To buffet or cuff. 

CX4SO Mirotsr Salnacioun 1x8 How Christis visage hidde 
was , . scorned & colaphizid. 1483 Caxton Csito I v, Saynte 
Powle. .was colaphysed and bete by the aungelle Sathanas. 
1371 R. Edwards Damon * P. in Dodsley (1780) I. aop 
Away, Jacknapes, els I wyll ci^heg you by and by {Haz- 
liits ed. has col’phise]. XS77 T. Richards Misogonusm. 
if He colfeke him my selfe tortCi come onto what wills 
oLoUNT Gl9ssQgr*% Colafkize^ to buffet or beat wUb the nst. 
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Colarin (kp-larin). Arch, [F.] ^Collabino. 

.1737-31 Chamhers CyeL, Colarin in architecture, the 
little frise of the capital of the Doric column ; placed be- 
tween the astragal, and the annulets . . Colarin is also used 
for the prlo, or ring, a-top of the shaft of the column, next 
the capital ; called also the cincture. 1731 in Bailey vol. II. 
t Co'late, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. coldt-us pa. 
ppl. of coldre to strain, filter.] Strained, clari- 
fied. 

x66r Lovell Hist, Aninu 4- Min, 348 Syrup of dryed 
roses and colate honey. 

+ GO'late, V. Obs. [f. L. coldt- : see prec. and. 
-JTB 3.] To strain, pass through a strainer. 

1631 JoRDEN Hat. Bathes iiL (1669) 21 Fresh Springs 
colated from, the Sea, through banks of sand. 

Colaterall, obs. form of Collaxbbal. 
Gola'tiou. [sb. of action, f. L. coldre to strain : 
see CoLATB and -ation.] The action of straining 
or passing through a strainer. 

1613 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 289 Colation is the 
transmission of that which is humid thorow a strainer, 
that the liquor may be had sepaiated from the dryer sub- 
stance. 1637 Tomlinson Rettou's Disp. Modes of pre- 
paration . . as emollition, eolation. 1678 in Phillips ; also 
in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets., but app. Obs. 

Go-la*1atude. Astron. [see Co- 4.] The 
complement of the latitude, i. e. the difference 
between it and 90 degrees. 

1790 Roy Trigon, Operatiots in PhiL Trans, LXXX. 208 
Ita_ latitude will he 51° 6' 52'^ B ; and hence PR the co- 
latitude will be 38° 53' 7". 2. 1878 Lockver Stargazing 
329 The altitude of the star in this case is its declination 
plus the co-latitude of the place. 

+ Go'latoxy. Obs. [ad. med.L. coldtori-um, 
see CoLANJDBB. The Latin word has also been used 
in English, and Copland used the form collatorcs 
pi.] Anything which strains ; a strainer. 

1341 R. CoPLANO Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., The holes of 
the eyes and the collatorcs of the nosethyrlles. 1343 
Traiicron Vigo's Chirnrg, 1. iil 4 Two holes, whyche ar 
called Colatories or Strayners of the nastrelles. 1657 Phys, 
Diet,, Colatorie, a streiner. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 469 
Colatoiium is a Strainer. 17x0 Brit, Apollo II. Quarterly 
No. 1. 6/1 The Liver, .is a Colatory of the Blood. 

Go'lature. ? Obs, [a. F. colature or ad. late 
L. coldtiim, f. cdldre to strain.] 

1 . The process of straining; eolation. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 57 May he separated from 
them by colature. x66x Lovell Hist, Anim, 4 Miss, 426 
Colatuie through a handkercher. X791 Edits. Hew Disp. 
roo By colature through strainers of linen. 

2. The product of straining; ' stiainings’. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxii. xxi. II. X26 The bare colature 
of the decoction in water.. purgeth most extremely, /bid, 
II. 143 The broth or collalure of them [Lupines] being, etc. 
x6ix (;oTCR., Colature, a colature; the thing strained. 

8. A strainer, colatory. 

*548-77 ViCARY Anat. v. (1888) 44 The superfluities of the 
brayne that commeth from the coletures of the Nose. 1675 
Evelyn Terra (1730) 15 So as the virtue thereof may be 
derived to it througn a Colature of natural Earth. 

Golbaok = Calpack [the mod. Fr. form]. 

X870 tr. Erekmouuo-Chatrian's Waterloo 248 We saw 
nothing but cuirasses, colbacks, sabres. 

t Golbevtiue. Obs. Also colbert-, oolver- 
teen. ‘ A kind of open lace with a square ground^ 
worn in 17th and i8th centuries. 

‘ A lace resembling network, of the fabrick of Monsieur 
Colbert, Superinten&nt of die French King's Manufactures' 
{Fop’s 13 set, 1690). 

X883 Faetious Citizen (Fairholt I. 323) A narrow diminu- 
tive colverteen pinner that makes them look so saint-like. 
iSgoEvELYtt Mundus Mulsebris 3 Twice twelve-day smocks 
of Holland fine. With cambric sleeves, rich point to joyn, 
(For she despises colbertine). X700 Congreve Way of 
World V. i, A yard of yellow Colberteen. 2713 Swixt" 
Cadenus 4 V- 4*7 [She] Scarce knows what difference is 
between Rich Flanders lace and Colberteen. 17x3 Guar- 
dian No. 151 A plain muslin head and ruffles, with colber- 
tine lace, a 183X Joanna Baillie Poeuis, To a Teapot, 
Through veiling folds of point or colberteen. 

Goloannon (kiplkse'uun). Also cale-, cole-, 
[f. Cole cabbage ; the rest is of uncertain meaning. 
(But it is said that vegetables such as spinach were formerly 
pounded with a cannon-ball.}] 

'Potatoes and cabbage poxmded together in a 
mortar and then stewed with butter. An Irish dish ' 
(Grose 1785). 

*774 [see in 1872]. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral. T. (1816) 
I. X. 77 Forester, .dined like a philosopher upon colcannon. 
1873 Athenauni 20 Jan. 75/1 Aibout 1774 Isaac Sparks, the 
Irish comedian, founded in Long Acre a ' Colcannon Club ’ 

. . Colcannon, that Irish dish which, properly cooked, is_ a 
delicious mixture of cabbage and potatoes. x88o in Antrim 
Down Gloss. 

+ Colcase, obs. f. Coi<ooasia. 

c 1430 Pallad. on Husb, iv. 173 Savery, colcase, and 
cresses. 

'{'Cololl. Obs. rare. [cf. Sp. colcha coverlet, 
counterpane.] 

xgxa WilloJW. Willis (Somerset Ho.), ij colchis of silk. 
GolclieBter (ko u-ltjestai). A town of England , 
in Essex, famous for its oysters, called shortly 
Colchesters or Colchester natives. 

c x6a3 MS. Bodl. 30 fol. 14 a. They [oysters] past for good 
plump colchesters. 1840 Hood Kiltnansegg xv, Like Col- 
chester native, bom To its vinegar, only, and pepper. 

Golchic (kji'lkik), a, [ad. L. Colchic- 4 ts^ Of 
Colchis : in several trivial names of plants. 


188a Garden 7 Jan. 3/2 The Colchic Laurel is the hardiest. 
Ibid. 18 Feb. 110/2 This new Colchic Bladder Nut. 

Colcllicia (k^ilki'/ia). [cf. morphia, morphine^ 

s=next. 

Mavne Expos. Lex., Colchicia, name given by 
Geiger and Hasse, to an alkaloid, discovered by them in 
C^olchicum. 1875 H. Wood Therap, (1879) 420 Colchicia is 
eighty to one hundred times stronger than the fresh corm. 

Colcllici]ie(k]i‘lkisain). [f. Colchio-um + -inb.] 
An organic alkaloid Cp H,o NOg, found in all parts 
of the Colchicum autumnale. 

1853 Phartnac, Jrzl. XIII. '134 Codeine .. veratrine, 
emetine, colchicine. 1883 Daily News 13 Oct. S/7 The 
charge, .of having poisoned his wife with colchicine. 

II GolchiCTUa (kp-lkikom, vulgarly k^'ltjiksm). 
[L.; a. Gr. /toAx'^dv meadow-saffron, neuter of 
koKxikos Colchian, of Colchis, ancient name of a 
region east of the Black Sea. The name had refer- 
ence to the poisonous arts of the legendary Medea 
of Colchis, in reference to whom ' venenn Colchica ’ 
was a common phrase of the Roman writers.] 

1 . Hot. A genus of liliaceous plants, the best 
known species of which C. autumnale, the Meadow- 
saffron, is found wild in some parts of England. 

It blooms in autumn with a light purplish mottled flower 
superficially resembling the crocus, The corms, seeds and 
flowers contain an acrid, stimulatin^g, deleterious principle, 
on account of which they are used in medicine. 

*597 Geraroe Herbal 130 Medow Saffron or Colchicum, 
g'oweth. .in the He Colchis, whereofit tooke his name, 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Ilort. (1729] 2it You may stay till August or 
September e’er you take up . . and replant Colchicum.s. X796 
H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s Stud. Hat, (1799) II. 31 Ex- 
terminate the bulbs of the colchica. 1876 Harley Mai. 
Med. 386 Colchicum resembles a crocus in appearance, but 
is known by its 6 stamens. 

aitrib. x86 S Roylb & HEAnLAND Man. Mai. Med. (ed. 5) 
676 Colchicum Root is used fresh and dry. Ibid. 677 Tinc- 
ture of Colchicum seed. 

2 . A medicine containing the active principle cf 
this plant, used especially in gout and rheumatic 
affections. 

X79X Chatnberf Cycl, (ed. Rees) s. v., The medecinal vii- 
tues of colchicum. i8m J. M. Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 
II. 304 It is possible that the Colchicum may act by a 
specific power, etc. a 1843 Syd. Smith Mod. Changes Wks. 
1859 II, 332/2 If I had the gout, there was no colchicum. 

Colcnjnie, cholchyte (kp-lksit). [Also in 
mod.F,, ad. Gr. (of Egyptian deriv.) 

found in papyri (see Dindorf in Steph. Thesaurus, 
s.v.).] In Egyptian Antiquities, one whose busi- 
ness it was to provide the lilurgical services, liba- 
tions, and prayers for the deceased. (LitLr6.) 

1878 Wilkinson Matm. Aise. Egypt (ed. Birch) III. 449 
Colchyte or Ritual Reader. x88o L. Wallace Ben-Hur 
v. iii. 302 A colchyte presumed one day to speak to him. 
Golcothar (kp'lko])ai). Also 7 -ohotor, cotar, 
-kethor. [So in F., Fg. and med.L. (also calcatar), 
Sp. colcotar, ad. Arab, .llaiia qolqotdr (Pedro de 
Alcald, 1505), thought by Dozy to be a coiTup- 
tion of Gr. x^AsraFfior or xoAmof^^j Chaloanth.] 
The brownish red peroxide of iron which remains 
in the retort after the distillation of sulphuric acid 
from iron sulphate. 

It is used in medicine, in the mechanical arts, and in a 
finely powdered form by jewellers under the name of rouge’, 
also called Crocus Martis.^ 

xte3 Timme Qmrsit. i. xiii. 53 'Fhe colchotar, or red feces 
which remayneth in the bottome. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psetsd. Ep, VI. xii. 337 Colcothar or vitriol burnt, though unto 
a rednesse containing the fixed salt, will make good Inke. 
X7QI E. Darwin Bot. Card, z. Notes 52 The precipitates of 
gold, and the colcothar of other red preparations of iron, 
are called tender colours. 1799 G. Smith Lahorat. I. 95 
Take red calcined vitriol, or colcothar of vitriol. 

Porter Porcelaus 4 Gl, 209 The previously polished side is 
provided with a coating of red colcothar. 

b. Formerly applied to analogous compoimds 
of other metals. 

x6m WooDALLi'Hr^. Mate Wks. (1653) 2x6 This Colkethpr 
is of two . . kinds, the one is from the feces of Aqua fortis, 
and the other from copperas. 3633 French ybris/s. Spa vi. 
62 The Colcothar, .yields upon a refiners tast most pure 
Copper like to very gold. iMi tr. Wiltid Rent. Med. Wks. 
Voc., Colcothar, dross of metala 

*{* Golcotliarine, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-INB.] Of or pertaining to colcothar. 

1669 W. Emtsan Hydrol, Chynt. 43 The Colcotarine parts, 
1670 — Hydrol, Ess. 35 A colcotarine body. 

Cold (ko“ld), a. Forms : 1-3 cald, 3- cold, 
(5 ooold(e, kold, gold, 6 coold, coUd, 4-7 colde, 
6-7 could). Northern 3- cald, (3-5 kald, 4 
oaald, 4-5 calde, 5 callde), 7- oauld, (9 caud, 
oaad). Also i Saxon ceald, 3-4 Southern, obeald, 

4 ckeld, ohald. [OE. Anglian cald (WSax. ceald), 
corresp. to OFris. and OSax. kald (MLG. kold, 
MD. cold, cout^d ), LG. kold, kooid, kool, Du. koud, 
WFris. k&d, NFris. kuld, kould, Satl. k 6 ld, Wang. 
kSl, Helig. kill, EFris. kold), OHG. chalt, kcUt 
(MHG.,mod.G. kal(),Olil. kcud-r, (Norw. kald,Bivr. 
kali, Da. kold), Goth, kald-s OTeut *kaldo'-e, 
originally a ppl. formation (corresponding to Gr. 
words in ~r 6 s, L. -tus) from OTeut. verb-stem kaJ- 
to be cold, fngere, cogn. with L. gel- in gelu, 
gelidus, OSlav. golatH ice. ME. and mod. cold is 
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in origin a midland form, from Anglian cald, later 
cdlii, whence also, with a retained, Sc. cauld, north 
Eng. cattdt caad; the Sax. and Kentish ceald sur- 
vived in the south to the 14 th c. as Chbaxd, c/ieid, 
chald. 

(The affinttle.s of the various words belonging to this root 
are here exhibited for reference from their_ respective places. 

1. from stem kal- : i. simply ; 1. vb. intr. hal-an, k6l, 
kalmu : cf. ON. kala, OE. calau, whence Acale t'. a. sb. 
kal-i~z, OE. cigle, Chill; thence Chill a.. Chills'., 
Chilled, Chilling, Chilly, Chilliness. 

11. with suffix .rf: 3. adj. kal-d-os, OE. cnld, ceald. Cold, 
Cauld, Ckeald. Thence 4, sb. Cold. s.sb. kald-iu-, OHG. 
cltaltVjh Ger. kdlte, OE. cieldn, ME. t Cheldd. 6. vb. 
intr. kcdd-6jan, OS. calddit, OHG. chalttn, OE. caldian, 
cealdiati, to Cold ; thence vb. Acold. 

11. from ablaut stem kdl-i 7. adj. O'E. afl Cool, 

CoOLY, Coolness ; and with transition to jo~ inflexion, OHG. 
chnoli, Ger, kiUUe. Thence 8. sb. Cool. 9. vb. intr. ktlAjati, 
OS. ctldn, OE. c6lian to Coof, thence vb. Acool, adj. 
Acold. 10. vb. trans. kiljcui, OE. caslan, cilem, to Kele ; 
thence vb. t Akele. 

Seveial other formations occur in the other langs. ON. 
and LG. have also a weak-grade stem kiild 
whence ON. sb. kiddij LG. -ktillen (sik verkillleti) from 
kuldjati', of this no derivatives occur in Eng.).] 

I. literally. 1. The proper adjective express- 
ing a well-known quality of the air or of other 
substances exciting one of the primary physical 
sensations, due to the abstraction of heat from the 
surface of the body; of a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the living human body. Ad- 
mitting degrees of intensity {colder, coldest). 

a. of the atmosphere, and meteoric conditions. 

COSO Littdis/. Gosy. John xviii. 18 Stodon . . xt glo^um 

foroon cald wxs and wearmdon hia, c xooo Ags. Gosp. ibid.. 
And wyrmdon hig, for jiam hit wxs ceald. ctt 6 o Haiton 
G. ibid., And wermdan hye, for-l>an hit wxs cheald. is 1300 
Cursor M. 15910 (Cott.) pe night it was ful caald. £1400 
Maundev, (I^xb.) viii. 29 Wheder pe weder sail be calde or 
hate, Promp.Pa^-v. 86 Coolde [i4g9_ colde],y5'/^iVf?«. 
1483 Cath. AngL 51 A Calde frigidarhun. 15x6 

Pitgr. Perf. fW. de W. 1331) 140 la the colde wynter and 
foule wether. 2376 Fleming PattopUe JSp. 352 Without 
hoare frostes, without snowe, and such like colde meteors. 
1601 SuAKS. Ail's Well I. i. X13 When Vertues steely bones 
Lookes bleake i’th. cold wind. 1709 Addison Taller No. 
24 r 8 A cold Morning. 1774 Goldsm. Nai. Hist. (1776) 
Vll. 161 In the cold regions of the north. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Set. ^ Art \X, ^ If the winters and springs he 
dry, they are mostly cold. *88oGEiKic/’A)'f. Geog. v. xxxi. 
349 Round the poles, .the climates are coldest. 

b. of material substances which in their natural 
slate communicate this sensation by contact. Often 
as a descriptive epithet of iron or steel, as the 
material of a weapon. Hence, such combinations 
as ice-cold, key-cold, stom-cold. See these words. 

c 1390 Lives Saints (1887) 1B3 So cold ase a stoii. 1197 
R. Glouc. (1724) I Welles swete and colde, 1576 Fleming 
PoMoplie Ep. 231 Blowe hot and colde breath out of one 
mouth. 1607 Milton P. L. x. 831 Outstretcht he lay, on 
the cold ground. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1796) II. 36 
To hazard a thrust of cold iron with his antagonist. 1793 
M vcNEiLL Will 4 Jean 11, x, Wi' the cauld ground for his 
bed. t 8 i 6 Scott Old Mart, xvi, Ti y him with the cold steel. 
1833 Markyat/’, Sitnplexx}^\, Othersdaited cold shotat us. 

c. said of the human body when deprived of its 
animal heat ; esji. of a dead, body, of death, the 
grave (mingling withb) ; hence sometimes = Cold 
in death, dead. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 7061 (Trin.) pere mony modir son was 
colde. C1386 Chaucer Knts T. 1020 Nowe in his colde 
graue. CX400 Hesir. TVgy 7303 Kild all to kold dethe, 
14.. Twndalds Vis. 106 He lay cold dedde as any stan. 
c 1450 Guy Warw. (C.) 1149 When he sawe pe bodyes colde 
Of pe knyghtys. i^a J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 
70, I would Thy toung were coold. idea Marston Ah- 
tonio's Rev. ii. iv, Knowing my fathers tiunke scarce colde. 
1668 R. L’Estsance Vis. Quev. (1708) 99 Solacing her self 
with her Gallant, before her Husband was Ihorou^ cold in 
the Mouth. 1670 PAil, Trans. V. 202/ The separated 
Heart of a Cold Animal. 173a Johnson Rambler No. igo 
P 6 The cold hand of the angel of death. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. 11. xxi, Then Deloraine, in terror, took From the 
cold hand the Mighty Book. 

d. said of light not accompanied by heat. 

1336 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 186 b, As the lyght of 
y® nyght, a colde and a bareyn lyght. 1839 Jefhson Brit- 
tany IX. X39 Almost dazzled by the moon's cold rays. 

2. Relatively without heat, of a low temperature; 
not heated. Hence applied to metals and the like 
as worked in their natural state instead of when 
heated. The comparative colder often means 
simply ‘less warm, of a lower temperature than 
some other’; so the superlative coldest. Cold 
air', the air outside, as opposed to the hot air of 
a room. Cold bath, bathing-, a bath in cold or 
unheated water. 

1733 N. Robinson Tk, Physick 222 Having Recourse to 
the Cold Bath . . This Action of Cold Batmng. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chew. II. iii Nitric acid dissolves copper well, 
even cold. X833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 46 In a 
clear night the objects on the surface of the earth radiate 
heat . . they consequently soon become colder, 1833 C. 
MjIntosh Bk. Garden 473 Cold pits for preserving veget. 
ables durmg winter, mod. The sun is supposed to be 
growing colder through loss of its heat. 

b. esp. Used of things that have been prepared 
with, heat, and afterwards allowed to cool. 

Cold collation, a collation or lunch consisting entirely of 


such xnands; cold meat, cold loasi, roast meat, kept till 
cold ; cold treat, a table of cold viands, alsoy^g. and depre- 
ciatively; so cold kale, cold porridge, and the like. 

a 1240 Satules Warde in Cott. Horn. 231 pat fur ham for- 
bearneS al to colen calde. « 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 17 
When hit is colde, leche hit with knyves . . messe hit forthe 
on schyves. 1373 Laneham Lett, (1871) 39 Of a dish— az a 
colld pigeon or so. 1308 Seroingntan's Comfort H, The 
remajme of these cold hoyled meates.. which may well be 
called colde Commons. xis^CompL LettersoriterieA. 6) 
227 It was succeeded . . by a prodigious cold collation. 
Z837 Dickens Pickwick Tax, 'You mustn't handle your piece 
in that ere way.. I'm damned if you won't make cold meat 
of some on us.' i8s6Emerson Eng. Traits, Personal Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 13a The story of Walter Scott's . . slipping out 
every day . . to the Swan Inn, for a cold cut and porter. 
1883 Llovd Ebb 4 Plow II. 149 Picked away daintily at 
his cold chicken. 

3. Of a person : Having the sensation of cold, 
feeling cold, (Usually in predicate.) 

X370 Levins Manip. ai8 Could to be, frigescere. iS 9 ® 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 33 When I am cold, ne Jheates me 
•with beating. 1870 Mrs. Phelps Hedged In xviii. 273, ‘ I 
grew cauld to my shoes.' 1884 F._ M. Cbawford Rom. 
Singer I. ai One moment yon are in danger of being too 
cold. 

b. Of the chilly or shivering stage in ague. 

3846 G. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chetn. II. 256 Intermit- 
tent fever . , towards the end of the cold stage. 

4. Of soil : Slow to absorb heat, from ils imper- 
vious clayey nature and retentiveness of moisture. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xx. 496 In Asturia in 
Spam is scarce of wyne, of whete, and of oyle : for the 
londe is colde. 1430 Pallad. on Hnsb. iii. 1050 The 
Colde or weetisshe lande most so wen be, 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(2677) S 665 It sheweth the Earth to be very cold. 1649 
Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 96 Sad and moyst strong 
Clay and Cold. X663 Phil. Tram. I. 92 Cold^ weeping 
(S-round. z 8 o 6 Gregory Diet. Arts 4 Sc. I. 314 The worst 
soil is a cold heavy clay. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Cheat. 
(1814) 178. X833 Hem Monthly Mag. XKXVII. 209 On 
such a cold and lean soil the emotions of domesticity wither. 
X877 Pendleton Sci. Agric, 102 Clay soils are cold. 

+ 6 , Caused or characterized by cold. 06s. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 454 Muche vexed with colde 
diseases. 

II. 

+ 6 . In the physiology of the Middle Ages, and 
down to ijrth c. cold and hot were (in association 
with dry or moist) applied to the * complexion ’ of 
things, including the elements, humours, seasons, 
planets, properties of herbs and drugs. Obs. 

Thus, earth was dry and cold, water moist and cold, air 
moist and hot, fire dry and hot. So melancholy or choler 
adust, Autumn, Saturn, were dry and cold ; phlegm, Winter, 
Venus, and the Moon, were moist and cold. In some of 
these the application is obvious, in others it savours of 
mysticism. 

ciaga Byrht/erth's Handboc in Angliayill, ago Eoroe 
ys ceald & drij^je. a 1300 Cursor M. 3563 (Cott.) (Juen pat 
sua bicuins aid His blode pan wexus dri and cald. 1340 
Hamfolc Pr. Consc. j6j pan waxes his kynde wayke and 
calde. C 140a Lan/rams Cimrg. I. iii. 12 Oon of pe men 
is of an hoot complexioun & a moist, pat oper of a cold 
complexioun & a drie, xssx Turner Herbal i. Pvb, The 
vertues of Choke wede .. Galene writeth that it is colde and 
drye in the fyrste degree, xsm Gerarde Herbal (1633) 805 
His loot, IS cold and dry. x6i6 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 701 
Bole-Arminick is the most cold of them, and . . Terra Lemnia 
U the most hot. 1707 Floyeb Physic. Pulse-Watch 301 
The Meat produces cold .spirits. X733 Arbuthnot Rules 
of Diet 237 They are fitter for old People and cold Constitu- 
tions than the young and sanguine. 

t b. Opposed to ‘ hot ’ as applied to taste or 
to effect on the bodily system : The opposite of 
pungent, aciid, or stimulating. Obs. 

1585 Lloyd Treas. HealthYai, Of these .iiii. cold sedes, 
Lettyse, Fur&layne, white poppye and sanders. 16x4 W, B. 
PhUasepheVs Bangtiet (ed, a) 73 Bitter grapes are colde 
and stringent. 

7. Void of ardour, warmth, or intensity of feel- 
ing ; lacking enthusiasm, heartiness, or zeal ; in- 
different, apathetic. Of persons, their affections, 
and actions. Cold as charity : see Charity. 

. o xt73 Lamb. Horn. 95 Heortan. pet calde weren purh 
ilefleaste. a 1335 Auer. R. 400 Ich wolde . . pet tu were, i 
mine luue, oSer allonge cold, oSer hot mid alle, xgSs 
WvcLiF Rev. iii. 13,^ 1 wolde thou were coold or hoot. 
c 1430 tr. T, A JCempis’ Imit. i. xxi, For pese gop not to pe 
herte .. perfore we remayne colde & slowe. 1533 Ls. 
Berners Froiss. 1 , ccviii. 248 He was nat colde to sette 
forward, but incontinent went to the lorde of Roy. 1336 
Pilgr. Pet/. (W. deW. 1331) 364 b, Vnkynde synner, whiche 
lenderest agayne so drye & colde thankes to thy lorde 
therforc. xS97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxix, Their cold af- 
fection to God-ward. x640'X Kirkcndbr. War-Comm. Mitt. 

(1833) 129 The Committie foirsaid.. declares ane cold 
covenanter to be suche ane persone quha does not his dewtie 
in everie thing committed to his charge, thankfullie and 
jvillinglie. x7xx Steele Spect. No. 38 F xo Whether a Man 
is to be cold to what his Friends think of him. 1737 A. 
Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xlvii, 167 Their Incomes 
are very small, as Charity and Piety are very cold among 
their Flock, axrio Jortin Serm. (1771) VI. vii, 137 A 
cold request is entitled to a cold answer. 1783 Crabbe 
Village I. 345 And the cold charities of man to man. 1842 
H. Rogers Introd. Burhe’s Wks. I. 19 He was even 
slandered in Ireland as a cold friend to his country. 

fb. Free from excitement; unimpassioned ; 
not flurried or hasty ; deliberate, Cool. 06s. 

c x3ao yhg. Childretis Bk. in Babees Bk. (x868) 23 Be cold 
of specbi, & make no stryfe. 1309 Fisher Whs. 269 His 
delynge in tyme of perylles and daungers was colde and 
sobre. 13x3 Douglas sEneis xi. vii. 104 A man nocht inde- 


gest, bot wys and cald. x6ii Shaks. Cymb. 11. 111. a Your 
Lordship is . . the most coldest that euer turn’d vp Ace. 1794 
Paley Evid. II. iii. (18x7) 88 The production of artifice, or 
of a cold forgery. ^ 

•p c. Void of sensual passion or heat. Obs. 

1397 Shaks. Lover’s Compl. 315 He preached pure maid 
and praised cold chastity. 160a — Ham, iv. vii. 172. x6xa 

Temp. IV. i. 66 To make cold Nymphes chast crownes. 

x6o3 Warner Alb. Eng. xin. Ixxviii. (1612) 323 And Nature, 
as in Mules, in all Diuersities is cold, xyaa PorE_ Chorus 
youths 4- Virgins 23 Chaste as cold Cynthia’s virgin light, 
d. Feelingless, cold-blooded ; void of emotion. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 2 That sometimes the too. cold 
calculation of our powers should reconcile us too easily to 
our shortcomings. 1837 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. 
App. g6 'I'he cold, habitual, constitutional belief, that every 
man who is stronger has a right to take from every man who 
is weaker. 

8 . Showing no warm or friendly feeling; the re- 
verse of cordial, affectionate or friendly. 

1537 TotfePs Misccll, (Arb.) 246 The complaint of a hot 
woer, delayed with doutfull cold answers. x6ox Shaks. 
All's Well III. vi. 121, 1 spoke with hir but once. And found 
her wondrous cold. 2673 Wood Life (184.8) 184 Dined at 
my brother Kits, cold meat, cold entertainment, cold re- 
ception, cold clownish woman. 1703 Maundbell Jottm. 
Jetus. (1732) 0 Having reason to expect but a cold wel- 
come, 1722 Wollaston Relig, Nat. vi. 142 The husband 
becoming cold and averse to her. 2760 Voy, W. O. G, 
Vaughan vii. 158 , 1 have, once more, made my Addresses 
to Isabella .. but she's as cold as a Cucumber. 1833 Ht. 
Martimeau Loom 4- Lugger i. iii. 38 Meet cold looks _at 
every turn. 1883 Sir J. Hannen in Law Rep. xo P. Div. 
91 She was excessively cold to her. 

9. fig Said of things which chill, or depress the 
vilal emotions, and of the feeling thus produced ; 
gloomy, dispiriting, deadening. 

a X300 Cursor M. 24204 (Cott.) Care clinges in mi hert 
cald. cx3a3 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 807 He toke on hymself 
oure carez colde. c 2340 Gaiu. j- Gr. Km. 1982 With ful 
colde sykyngez. rx4oo Desir. Trc^ 10385 Neuer kepis 
bi corse out of cold angur. 24.. Sir Bettes 3561 (MS. M) 
Whan he awaked, his hert was colde. c 2483 Digby Myst. 
(iSBz) lit. 151 Cast in carys cold. 1506 Shaks. z PJen. IV, ii. 
iii. 33 In very sincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to 
the King, and lay open all our proceedings. 2623 K, Long 
tr. Barclay's Argenis ii. lx. 158 'rimonides was strucke 
cold at heart, a 2692 Flavel Sea Deliotreinces (2754) 170 
Which gave a colder damp of sorrow to our hearts. 2782 
CowFEH Conversation 770 She feels. .A cold misgiving and 
a killing dread. 

10. Felt as cold by the receiver, chilling, damp- 
ing, the reverse of encouraging ; as in cold comfort, 
cold counsel, cold netas, f cold rede. 

c X325 E. E. A Hit, P, C. 264 Lorde ! colde watz hU cumfort. 
c 2340 Cursor M, 14295 (Trin.) My broker larcr J>i frend is 
deed. And pat is to me a colde reed, ex^ Chaucer 
Nun’s Priest's T, 436 Wymmens counseilcs ben ful oftc 
colde ; Wommannes counseil brought us first to woo. 2372 
Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 14 We receive but cold comfbrt 
of whatsoever the Scripture speaketh. 1393 Shaks. 2 lien. 
VI, III, i. 86 Cold Newes, Lord Somerset : but Gods will 
be done. 1594 — Rich, III, iv. iv. 536 Colder Newes, but 
yet they must be told, 26x3 A, Niccholes Marriage ft 
Wivittg y'n, in Harl. Misc. (1744) II. 153 Acold Comfort to 
go to hot Hell for Company. 1652 Howell Masaniello II. 
143 There came cold news from the countrey. 1837 J.H. 
Newman Par, Serm. (ed. 2) III. ix. 128 It all falls as cold 
comfort upon them. x^8 Macaulay Hisi. Eng, viii, Preston 
brought cold news from Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
1879 Froude Cxsar xxi. 336 The messenger sent to Capua 
came back with cold comfort. 

11. Without power to move or influence ; having 
lost the power of exciting the emotions ; stale. 

(In the first quot. the sense is doubtful : cf. the same 
phrase in Two Gent, iv. iv. 186.) 

[1596 Shaks. Merck, V. ii. vii. 73 Fare you well, your suite 
is cold.] 1705 Addison Venice Wks. 1721 II. 37 The 
jest grows cold even with them too, when it comes on in a 
second scene. 2843 Carlyle Past if- Pr. (1858) 171 The 
coldest word was once a glowing new metaphor. 

12. Hunting. Said of scent in opposition to 
‘hot’ or 'warm ’ : Not strong, faint ; weak. 

2392 Shaks. Ven, if Ad, 694 The hot sent-snufiing hounds 
are driuen to doubt, .till they haue singled With much ado 
the cold fault cleanly out. 2602 — Twel. N. ii, v. 134 He 
is now at a cold sent. x6ix — Wint. T. n. i. 131 You smell 
this businesse with a sence as cold As is a dead-mans nose. 

13. Sport. Unwounded. 

2836 ‘ Stonehenci'. ' Brit. Sports t. x. § 1 An unwounded 
deer is called a cold hart. 

+ 14. Jig, Neglected, unattended to. Obs. 

2703 Maundrell loum. jertts. (1732) Pref,, The Papers, 
after they had lain cold a good whileby him. 

16. Painting. Applial to tints or colouring which 
suggest a cold sunless day, or the colder effect of 
evening ; esp. to blue and grey, and tints akin to 
these. Opposed to ‘ warm ’ colours, into which 
red and yellow enter. 

xie6 AH of Painting tfio He is for the most part 

very cold in his colouring. 2703 Gower Pednting in Oil 
Colours^ 232 His middle tint, which was made only of black 
and white, was so very cold, that no other colour but blue 
would make a colder tint. zSaz Craig Lect. Dravting iii. 
172 Colours .. are divided by the painter into warm and 
cold. 1879 Rood Chromatics xviL 296 Green is not a colour 
sugge^ive of light or warmth, but is what arrists call cold. 

III. Combinations, 

10. Cold occurs prefixed to another adj. to indi- 
cate the combination of the two qualities. (But 
Shakspere’s cold-pale perhaps meant pale with 
told (sb.) ; later examples may be imitations.) 

*S9* Shaks. Ven, ^ Ad. 892 With cold-pale wetness 
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COLD-BLOODED. 


numbs each feeling ]>art. x6a6 Milton Death Pair Infant 
sio With his cold-kind embrace, 1830 Tennyson Dying 
Swan 13 The cold.white sky, 

17. adverbial and parasynthetic, as cold-pated, 
•scented, •skinned, -spirited, -tempered'. Cold- 
blooded ; cold-muttonish, etc. 

*S9® Chapman Iliad iii. 165 Those cold-spirited peers. 
1847 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. 6/1 Some cold-pated 
Gentlemen. 17*8 Cibber Non-juror 11. 94 Stupid, cold- 
scented Treason. 1804 Editt. Rea. III. 447 Some such 
cold-tempered . . antiquary. i8otf Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
IV. 350 Cold-bottomed land scattered in patches on the 
slopes. _ 1840 Hoop up Rhine 62 There was such a cold- 
muttonish expression m his round unmeaning face. xU6i 
Gen. P. Thompson in Bradford Advertiser si Sept. 6/1 
Some cold-skinned lizard. 

18. with pa. pple., expressing the state in which 
a process is performed ; as cold-drawn (drawn 
cold, extracted or expressed without the aid of 
heat) ; cold-served, cold-swaged, Cold-hammbjred. 

*716 Lond, Gaz. No._^468/4 Fine Beech Oil cold drawn. 
*74a Young Nt. Th. iii, 319 On cold-serv’d repetitions he 
subsists. sS^Prac. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 47 Iron.. which 
after having been cold-swaged became crystalline. 1859 
Gullick & TiMBs Paint. 307 When oils are expressed with- 
out heat, or, as it is termed, 'cold-drawn.' 

10. Special combinations: cold abscess [F. 
dbscls froid], an abscess formed without the first 
three of the Cclsian symptoms of inflammation 
(pain, redness, heat and swelling) ; cold Adam (see 
Adau a) ; cold-bathing, bathing in cold water, 
taking a cold bath ; cold bed, (a) in Gardening, 
as opposed to hot-bed : see Bed 8 (so cold frain^ ; 
(k) Metalln/gy (see quot.) ; cold charge (^Farriery), 
sec Chaboe sb. 7 ; cold chisel (see Chisel i c) ; 
cold coil, an India-rubber pipe wound round an 
inflamed limb, and giving passage to a stream of 
cold water ; f cold gout, sciatica ; cold-livered 

a., passionless ; cold-pausing a., pausing for cool 
consideration ; f cold pie, cold pig (folloq.), the 
application of cold water to woke a person ; hence 
cold-pig V., to treat in this way ; cold punch 
(see Ponoh) ; •|‘ cold roast {pig.), something of 
little account (see Roast sb.) ; cold shivers (see 
Shiver sb.) ; oold-suttee (see Suttee) ; cold 
sweat (see Sweat) ; cold treat (cf. sense a b) ; 

that of which the interest is stale; cold 
ulcer, an ulcer forming spontaneously on the cold 
extremities of persons of feeble circulation ; cold 
wall Phys, Geog. (see quots.) ; cold well (see 
quot.^ ; cold without {colloq.), brandy or spirits 
in cold Avatcr without sugar. 

x8a8 Dover & Craigie Gen. ^ Pathol, Anal, 43 The *cold 
abscess of the Surgeons of the Saracen School. xAu South 
tr, Chelius' Snrgeiy 1. 45 The commencement of cold abscess 
usually sets in, without any sensibly perceptible local ap- 
pearance. x888 Q. Rat. Apr. 391 Sir John Floyer of *cold- 
bathing notoriety. x884£velvn A' al, ffort. (1739) 197 African 
Marigolds, .will come in the "Cold-bed without Art, x 88 x 
Raymond Mining- Glass., Cald-ded, a platform in a rolling- 
mill on which cold bars are stored. IS^ *Cold blast, air 
forced into a furnace without being previously heated. 1890 
Daily News 6 Jan, 3/3 Best Staffordshire hot-blast pigs are 
oos,, and cold-blast xioz. to xx^j'. xyaS Bradley Fani, Did., 

* Cold-Charges, outward Applications to distemper’d Horses. 
k888 tr. EstnarcA's Surgeon’s Nattd-bli. 44 A very great 
reduction in temperature., can be obtained by the *cola coil. 
xsM CoGAN Hteoen Health (1636) 149 A very good oynt- 
ment. .for the Sciatica or *cola goute. _ r8rd Scott Old 
Mori, xliii, "Cold-livered and mean-spirited. X783 Burns 
To fas. Smith xv, *Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning. 
x6xi CoTGR., Porter vue chemise blatuhe A, to giue a morn- 
ings camisado, or a "cold pie for a breakfast, vn to. X834 
Hood Tylney llatl (1840) 357 I’ve often "cold^igged her of 
a morning. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lyntte 11. v, 117 You 
deserve ‘ cold pig’ for your laziness. 1709 Steele & Addi- 
son Taller No. 93 F i [These] are thread-bear Subjects, 
and "cold Treats. X74a Jarvis Q-itjx. 1. iii. xxvi, (1885) 151 
All having been cold-treat with him foi many days past. 
1870 ‘T, Holmes Surgery (ed. 2) I. x8s_"Cold ulcers should 
be distinguished, because of the peculiarity of constitution 
on which ^ey depend. ijB58 Merc, Mar. Mag.V. x68 The 
most remarkable peculiarity of the Gulf Stream is what has 
been . . termed the *' cold wall a mass of cold water lying 
between the warm water and the shore. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. (cd. 3) 103 The fall of temperature js 
so sudden that the line of separation has received^ the dis- 
tinctive name of the * cold wall ’ j at the surface a difference 
of -gP has been observed within a cable’s length. _ 1859 
Rankine Steam Ettg. g 337 In land engines the injection 
Water [for the condenser] comes from a tank called the "cold 
well, surrounding the condenser. 1830 N. ^ Q, Ser. i. II. 
82/2 A glass of"' cold without ' . . understood to mean brandy 
and cold water without sugar, 1853 Lytton My Novel vi. 
XX, (D,), Fame, sir I not worth a glass of cold without. 
Cold (kJold), sb. Forms : see prec, [OK cold, 
ceald, neut, sb. use of the adjective. Cf. Gothic 
kald, Ger. kalt, similarly derived. But the cognate 
longs, generally have in this sense a derivative sb. 
on OTent. type ^kaldin-, OHG. chaltt, Ger. kalte, 
OFris. heUe, Du. kotide-, cf. 0£. celdu, cieldu, 
ME. Chblde, now obs.] 

1. The opposite or the absence of heat ; coldness, 
a. esp. said of the state of the atmosphere or 
physical environment, and usually spoken of as a 
positive agent, perceptible by the sensation which 
It produces, and by its effects on living things. 


_ aiyaa Cursor M. 8620 (Cott) Caald [GHit. cold] has slan 
it, i mistru. xsgS Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixvi. (1495) 
183 Heeres . . to kepe and saue the brayne fro colde. c X400 
hi AUNDEv.(Roxb ) xiv. 6s At }>e north syde of jxe werld, whare 
comounly es mare intense calde. c X440 Promp. Paro. 86 
Coold, substantyfe,^i!^<«. xsyo Levins Mauip, 218/35 Y“ 
could, fiigns. 2379 Spenser SiepA. Cai Feb. 3 The kene 
colde blowes through my beaten hide. x6ix Bible Gen, viii. 22 
Seed-time and haruest, and cold, and heat, and Summer, 
and Winter, and day and night, shall not cease. 1626 
Bacon Syiva (,x6j7) § 68 Heat and Cold are Natures two 
hands, whereby she chiefly worketh. X723 De Foe Pay. 
round IPorld (X840) 250 English wheat . . will by no means 
thrive for want of moisture and cold. 1794 Riison’s Scot. 
Songs I. 157 (Jam.) 'Tis not sic cauld that ^makes me cry. 
x8« N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 14 The inferior degree.s 
of neat are denoted by the term 'cold'. 1858 Lardher 
Hnnd-bk. Nat. Phil., Hydrost. etc. 308 The greatest 
natural cold of which any record has been kept, was that 
observed by Professor Hanstean between Krasnojarsk and 
Nishne-Udmiks in 55° N. lat., which he states amounted 
to —55° (Reaum.?) = -9x'75 F. 
b. said of other objects : Coldness. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt’s, T. 1942 The colde of de|>e ]>at had 
him overcome. xSsx Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. 33 The 
blight chains Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 


c. In Physics, commonly applied to a tempera- 
ture below the freezing-point of water (32° Fahr. 
or zero of Centigrade and Reaumur), as 15 degrees 
of cold (or of frost). 

d. (with a and plural)'. A cold state of the 
weather, a low temperature, a frost. 

X626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 744 in great Colds, 

one can scarce draw his Breath. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1739) ai8 [Plants] not petishing but in excessive Colds. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 97 One hundred winters or 
colds. X876 Freeman Norm. Cen^. IV. xvii. 62 The colds 
and .storms of January did not hinder him from sending 
messengers. 

e. To be left out in the cold', to be left out of 
doors without shelter; Jig. to be intentionally 
neglected, to be left to shift for oneself. 

1879 Escott England I. 451 The unfortunate traveller 
who. .comes by a slow train, often finds himself left out in 
the cold [at a railway refreshment room]. x886 D. C. Murray 
1st Person Sing. xx. 153 A distant relative, .and he left her 
out in the cold. 

2. The sensation produced by loss of heat from 
lie body, or by exposure to a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the body. Hence + To have 
cold : to be cold, to feel or suffer cold. 

C1300 Cursor M. 28904 (Colt. Galba MS.) When 
sese any haue hunger or calde. CX300 Havelok 416 He 

f reten ofte sore, Boj> for hunger and for kold. X377 
.angl. P. pi. B. XI. 376 Neither kirtel ne cote )>eigh yey 
for colde shulde deye. X470-85 Malory Arthur xx. xix, 
Lete vs kepe oure stronge walled Townes vntyl they haue 
hongre & cold and blowe on thrir nayles. X530 Palscr. 
307^ Chyveryng as one dothe for colde, frilUux, 1647 
W. Browne tr. Polexander 11. 346 The most violent cold 
of an Ague puts not a man into such an estate as he was, 
by the excess of his passion. X786 Burns Twa Dogs 82 
Iney maun starve o’ cauld and hunger. x8b8 Scott Tales 
Grandf, Ser. 11. xxxviii, The mother and infant, .perishing 
with cold. 

B.fig. A Stale of feeling comparable to the phjisi- 
cal sensation of cold; lack of zeal, enthusiasm, 
or heartiness ; dispiritedness, depression. 

16x6 S. Ward Coale fr. AUar (1627) 52 Such as forsake 
the best fellowship, and waxe strange to holy assemblies. . 
how can they but take cold? 2648 Bp. "H-KU. Breathings 
Devout Soul (18^1) X59 Ah, my Lord God, what beats and 
colds do I feel m my soul I 2667 Flavel Saint Indeed 
(1754] 143 It is because we suffer our hearts to take cold 
a^in. x8iM Robertson Serm. Ser. i. ii. (1866) 22 The cold 
of human desertion. 

4. An indisposition of the body caused by ex- 
posure to cold. a. gen, 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron, (i8xo) 60 He.^.died ]>er for colde 
in Lumbardie o chance. 01450 Poem in Rel. Ant, I. 196 
jyff thow hawe cold in thi hede. 1494 Fabyan vi. ccxii. 
227 Swanus . . went to Jherusalem . . and dyed by the waye 
of colde that he had taken of goynge barefote. i^S Ascham 
Toxiph, I. (Arb.) 49 If he ..haue taken colde in his arme. 
1345 Ravnold Byrth Mankynde 113 By dysease in the 
brestes, or by takyng of colde in the same. 1842 Tennyson 
Marie d’A rthur 166, 1 fear My wound hath taken cold, and 
I shall die. 

b. esp. An inflammatory condition of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, accompanied 
by catarrh, hoarseness, and cough. Hence, to catch, 
get or take (a) cold, hewe a cold, etc. 

When mainly confined to the nose and pharynx, it is a 
' cold in the head ' ; when accompanied with running at the 
eyes, a ‘ crying cold , 

1337 Statt Papers Hen. VIII, iv. (1836) 91 If I take any 
coio, incontinent the lax conimythe agayne. 1397 Shaks. 
3 Hen. IV, hi. ii. 193. 2609 B. Jonson Sil. Wormn 
III. i, One that has catdied a cold, sir, and can scarce be 
heard six inches off. 2679 Land. Gaz. No. 143^^4 His 
Majesty, .has been indisposed for some days by a Cold 
he took. 1747 Wesley Prinu Physic (1763) Introd. 22 Ob- 
structed Perspiration (vulgarly called catching Cold) is one 
great source of Diseases. 2731 Johnson Rambler No, 154 
F 29 All whom I entreat to sing are troubled with colds. 27 jx 
Eliza Heywood Betsy Jhoughfless IV. 287 Lady Loveit, 
having got a cold, had complained of some little disorder. 
2871 Sir T. Watson Prim. #■ Prod. Physic (ed. 5) II. 53 
Suffering under what is popularly called ' a crying cold ’. 
187a W. Aitken Sc. 4- Prod. Med. (ed. 6) II. 7*3 The symp- 
toms of ‘a common cold 2886 Morley Crit. Misc. HI. 
17 The people of.. St. Kilda believed that the arrival of a 
ship in the Whonr inflicted on the islanders epidemic colds 
in the head. (See also Catch v, 42, etc.) 


6. Comb. a. objective, as cold-braving, -catching, 
-producing, -taking ; b. instrumental, as co/d- 
-crttmpled, -drenched, -engendered, -foundered, -nipt, 
-slain, etc ; c. cold-proof, proof against cold. 

2826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. 412 That.. "cold- 
braving, shade-seeking plant. 2824 Ibid. Ser. i. (1863) 159 The 
clothes-spoiling, the "cold-catching. 2649 G. Daniel 
T-rinar-cJt., Hen, V, cclxxx. The "cold-drench’t Soyle Ver- 
dant with Glorie. 2626 T. H[awkins] Carusin’s Holy Crt, 
23 If a little Planet happen to be eclypsed, who can tell the 
newes thereof, but some "Coldfoundred Mathematidan..in 
the shady obscurltyes of the night. 2826 H. H. Wilson 
tr. Vikrama Urvasi 93 Her soft cheek was paler than 
the leaf "Cold-nipped and shrivelled, 2889 Pall Mall G, 
6 July 2/^ The aggregate daily "cold-producing effect. 1836 
Kane Ar-d. Expl. L xxvii. 354 A nearly "cold-proof cover- 
ing. 2596 R, L[incre] Diella (2877) 78 That long hath 
knockt "cold-staruen at thy dore. 2621 Sanderson Serm. 
I. x8i That "cold-taking [is] but the occasion of the ague. 

t Cold, V. Obs. Also 4 coold. [OF. *calaian, 
cealdian, to become cold, f. cald, ceald. Cold a, 
Cf. deiiv. acealdian, Aoold. See also Keld z'.] 

1. intr. To become cold. (AIso^.) 

a 2000 Riming Poem 69 (Gr.) Eorjimsgen ealdal>, ellen 
cealdah [MS. cdla]?]. c 2320 Sir Bet/es 4603 Er her body 
be-gan to colde. c 2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 2672 Ful 
sodeynli his herte gan to colde. c 2380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. 
III. 43S Charite of many cooldib. CX400 Pol. Rel. 4 L. 
Poems (1866) 220 Whanne l^e ffet coldeth. c 2450 Lonblich 
Grail xiii. 828 Sone his herte be-gan to colde. 

2. trans. To make cold ; to chill. 

c 2383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 240 His loking dooth niyn 
herte colde. ? a 1400 Morte Arth, 3519 Thowe coldis myne 
herte ! 1398 R. Haydocke tr. Lomazzo's Arles v. 193 The 
selfe .same power of washinm colding, heating, and burning. 

Cold blast, [see Blast so. 4 b.J A blast of 
cold air forced into a furnace. Also attrib., and 
short for cold-blastfurnace, process, etc. 

2833 Meekanids Mag. XXIII. 342 (heading) Coal em- 
ployed in the crude state in the Welsh Iron Works. Cold 
Blast. 1837 Ibid. 3x6 The holders of metal manufactured 
by the cold-blast now regularly demand 20/- per ton extra 
for it. 2873 Ure Did, Arts II. 956 The superior power of 
a hot overa cold bla$t in fusing refractory lumps of cast iron 
was accidentally observed byMr. J. £. Nellson .. about the 
year 2827. Ibid. 963 The density of cold-blast iron is less 
than that of hot. 

Cold blood, [sec Cold a. 7 b.] A phrase of 
tlie older physiology: from the sensations felt in the 
face and head when the circulation is quickened by 
exertion or excitement, the blood itself was sup- 
posed to grow hot or to ‘ boil at other times to 
be ‘cold’ or not sensibly hot. See Blood 5. 
Hence phrase in cold blood i a. Coolly, without 
excitement, not in a passion ; with sangfroid', b. 
Now chiefly in reference to doing with cool de- 
liberation wings which look like the cruel deeds 
of passion. 

a. a x6o8 Sir F. Verb Comm, in Arb. Ga-mer VII. 95 A 
resolution framed in cold blood, a 1642 Sir W. hloNSON 
Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 330/2 Punishment Is fittest to be 
executed in cold Blood, the next day. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 407 N 2 We can talk of Life and Death in cold Blood, 
2873 Whyte Melville Ridvig Recoil, ii. (ed, 7) ai 'To ride 
him over a fence or two away from other hoises in cold 
blood. x88x Mrs. F. O’Donoghue Ladies <m Horseback i. 
iii. 42 A horse, .greatly dislikes being brought to his fences 
in cold blood. 

^ b. xTxx Addison Sped. No. 44 F 5 It. .looks like killing 
in cold Blood. 2757 Smollett Reprisal it. xv. We English- 
men never cut throats in cold blood. 2879 Froude Cmsar 
viii. 73 A few thousand prisoners were taken, but they were 
muideied afterwards in cold blood. 

Cold-blooded, «■ [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Having the blood [physically) cold, or of a 
temperature not higher than the external air or 
water: said esp. of fishes and reptiles as distin- 
guished from, the other vertebrata. 

2602 CfCKcsf Cornwall 30 Of round fish, Brit, Sprat, Barae 
..Whirlepole and Porpoise. The ^neral way of^ killing 
these (that is the Fishermans bloudie terme for this cold- 
blouded creature) is by Weares, etc. 2803 Med, Jrnl. IX. 
235 Experiments on Galvanic Contractions excited upon 
warm and principally upon cold blooded Animals. 1831 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. a) 14s The length of time during 
which the ciliary movement continues after the geneial 
death of the body, is much less in the warm-blooded than 
in the cold-blooded animals, 

b. colloq. Of a person whose circulation is slow. 

c. with mixture of sense 2. 

1865 Trollope Belton Est. xx. 242 But then Aylmer was 
a cold-blooded man,— more like a fish than a man, 

2. Without emotion or excitement, unimpas- 
sioned, cool; without sensibility, unfeeling, cal- 
lous ; deliberately cruel : a. of persons. 

>595 Shaks. fehn m. i. 123 Thou cold blooded slaue, Hast 
thou not spoke like thunder on my side?_ 2826 Disraeli 
Via. Grey 11. ii, I am no cold-blooded philosopher. x8y3 
Stubbs Const. Hist, HI. xviii. 7 As king we find him 
[Henry IV] suspicious, cold-blooded, anoT politic. 2873 
Whyte Melville Riding Recoil, ii. (ed, 7) 14 It is the 
cold-blooded and sagacious wrestler who takes the prize, 
b. of actions, condnet, etc. 

2828 W. Sewell Oaf. Prize Ess, 32 The coldblooded 
philosophy of Lycuigus. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II, 
103 ’The instruments of his cold-blooded malice. 2882 
Serj. Ballantine Experiences xvL 156 This case was 
peculiarly one of cold-blooded crime. 

Hence Cold-bloodedly adv., in a cold-blooded 
manner ; Cold-bloodedness. 
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COLD WATER. 


1B38 T, C. Grattah in New Mmthly Mag. LIII, » 
Gamblera . .playing. . cold-bloodedly, without a frown on the 
forehead, and mth a smile on the lips. 1870 Lowell Among 
my Sks, Sen 1. (1S73) 130 Toward no crime have men shown 
themselves so cold-bloodedly cruel as in punishmg diffmence 
of belief. 1878 M. C. Jacksoh Chaperotis Cares II. iii. ^4 
Can we accuse him of cold-bloodedness and calculation, in 
acting thus? 1884 Mamh. Exam. 19 Feb. 4/7 Another 
proof of the cold-bloodedness of the Government. 

Cold-clear, v. [cf. Clxab-cole, of which this 
may be a corruption.] tram. To cover with size. 
sj^Arts Improv. 1. 65 Cold-clear it, i, e. size it over. 

Cold cream. A cooling ungnent for the skin, 
of a creamy appearance, made of spermaceti, 
white wax, and otto of roses or other perfume. 

im Brit. Apollo II. No. 3/1 Washes, Cold-Creams, 
and such like Graces. 1810 Hussell To a Lady in Poet. 
Peg. 139 A pot of cold cream to Eliza you send . .Whoe'er 
with, this cream shall her countenance smear, All redness 
and roughness will strait disappear, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwoou 
Lady of Mattor III. xx. T73 A present of cold cream and 
violet soap. 

Colde, obs. pa. pple. of Coll ».2 
Colded, ppl. a- [f* Cold ». + -m] t a- Grown 
cold. b. Made cold. c. Seized with a cold (jdial.). 

1488 Bk, St. Albans Cvja, It is ^luttlde and colded. 
a 1500 Orot. Sap. in Anglia X. 355 Deuocyone is slaked, 
charite is coldid. x8a6 Jf. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 
1 . 1X7 Are na ye . . sair cauldit the nicht, for you're hoarse 
and husky. xMx Princeton Rea. May 371 The colded affec- 
tion of the body. Ibid. 372 If it be said that the cold air 
was the cause of the man oeing colded, 

Colden (kJ’n'ld’n), v. rart. [f. COLD a, -BN 6.] 

1 . traits. 'To make cold. 

186a J, Epps Dotn. Homceop. (18631 lag A cold bath, cold- 
ened by ice. x8^ Grosart Small Sins (ed. 2) 87 To colden 
his ‘ first love 

2 . tnir. To become cold. 

1863 Grosart Small Sim (ed. 2I 8a When the child of 
God suffers his thoughts to wander, his affections to colden. 
tCo'lder, -yr, Obs. rare. Also 00 older. 
[Of uncertain derivation, as is the adduced synonym 
schuldere. Way compares next word.] ? Clippings 
of stone. 

e Promp. Parv, 86 Coolder, schuldere [z/.p*. coldyr], 
petrosa, feiro. [Cf. Catholieon ' Fetrones sunt particule 
que abscinduntur de petris ’ (Way).] 

Oolder (kJu-ldaj), ji .2 local. [Etymology 
unknown : see prec.] Ears of which the corn does 
not separate from the chaff by ordinaiy threshing. 
(Cullum 1784.) 

1784 Sir J. Cullum Hist, Hawsted 219 Chaff, colder, and 
stover, XMJ E. Moos Suffolk JFords, Colder, Light ears 
and chaff leic in the Caving-sieve, after dressing corn. It is 
also called Caving or the Cavings and Cask, a tda^ Forsy 
l^oc. £. A ffglia, Colder, broken ears of corn mixed with short 
framents of straw, beaten off by the flail. 1846 J. Baxter 
Ltbr, Pfvxt. Agric. (ed. 4) II, ri8 Hay or straw, with a 
few turnip tops and barley ' colder ', all cut into fine chaff. 

Cold-finch. Omith. A hook-name of the Pied 
Fly-catcher, Mtiscicapa atricapilla. 

A term which orimnated in some error. Expxesbly given 
by Willughby and Kay as the German name of a bird, of 
>mich a specimen was sent to the former, and described by 
him. _ There is no such name in German ; and Willughby's 
description corresponds to no known bird. Its application 
to the Pied Fly-catcher appears to begin in 1741-3 with 
Edwards, who remarks, however, that Willughby's descrip- 
tion did not wree. From him it has been handed down in 
books as an Enelisk name, and in some localities it is said 
to be now popularly known. 

1676 WiLLUGHBY Omith. 170 Cold-fincb, Germanis. 1678 
Ray Willughbjls Opdtk. 236 ABird called Colddnch by tne 
Germans. This Bird was shot by Mr. Jessop in the Moun- 
tains of the Peak in Derbyshire, and sent us by him. 1743 
G. Edwards Nat. Hist. Uncom. Birds I. 30 The Cock 
Cold ^ Finch .. The Hen Cold Finch. This last Bird is 
describ’d in Willoughby, p. m 6, by the Name of Cold Finch. 
1768 PEtraiANTZoo/r II, 273 PIm Fly-catcher [Syno^ms], . 
Cold finch Will, Edm, Cold-finch or, Zool, 1794 Bolton 
Hamtonia RuraUs I. The Goldfinch is a very scarce 
biM. ,Thw sometimes visit us in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 1885 SwAiNsoM Prao. Names Birds 48 Pied Fly- 
catcher, Cold or Cole finch (Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland!, 

b. Otherwise explained. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shrcpsh, Word-bk. 94 Goldfinch, the 
Yellow Ammer. — W/tiicAurch. 

Cold-hammer (kff>i<ld|h9e:m3i), v. Metallurgy, 
tram. To hammer (iron, etc.) when cold. 

Hence Oold-hammering vbl. sb. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 206 Beating them when hot im- 
proves them much, provided they be not heated again ; but 
if they have been cold hammerw, the injury is mil 30 per 
cent. 

Co'U-heavted, a. [f. cold heart -i- -bd 
W anting in sensibility, cordiality, or natural affec- 
tion; unfeeling; unkind. 

xW Shaks. Ant, 4 Cl, xii, xiii. 158 Cold-hearted toward 
me? K74* Yodnc iVe 638 O ye cold-hearted, frozen. 

Formalists ! i8« Macaulay Hist, Eng, HI. tsi The cold- 
hearted and scoffing Orammont, ^zSpB Morley Crii. Mise. 
Ser. I, Carlyle 188 The mechanical, prosaic, utilitarian, 
cold-hearted character of Wilhelm Meisier. 

Hence Oold-hea'rtedlxtufzf. ; Cold-hea'rtedness. 
xSeo B. Taylor Eldorado iv, (1862) 37 Indignation at your 
cold-heartedness. 

tCo'ldhed. Obs. [f.CoLDa!. 4 -HBAD: cf.MHG. 
and mod.Ger. kaltheit^ Coldness. 

14.. Med, MS. in Archseol. XXX. 335 Coldhed xal y* 
hete heete. 


+ CO'lding, vbl. sb. Obs. Growing cold. 

c X380 WvcLiF Wks, (1880) 457 Coolding fro charite. 

Coldish (kau-ldij), a. [f. Cold a. + -ish.] 
Rather cold ; somewhat cold. 

1589 Fleming Georg. Virg. il 34 Caues, liuely. .lakes and 
coldish Tempe shades. 1^5 Cotton Poet. Wksf (1765) 282 
It being pretty coldish Weather. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
I. 226 A dark misty Night, and coldish. 1706 E. Darwin 
Zaoti. (x8ot) IV. 377 Going into a coldish bath. 1878 Lady 
Herbert tr. Hilbneils Ramble 1. xi. 173 Coldish tones 
bordering on yellow. 

Hence Co Idislilymfzt. 

x6ix CoTGR. , Froideleitement, chijly, coldishly. Z783 Ains- 
worth Lat. i>ict, (Morell) i., Coldishly, Tepidi, 

Coldly CkJu-idU), adv, [f. Cold a. + -lt ^.] 

1 . fzL In a cold manner or state. 

a 1x40 Wohitnge in Colt, Horn, 277 Caldeliche dennet in a 
beastis cribbe. z6o2 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 18 1 The Funerall 
Bakt-meats Did coldly furnirii forth the Marriage Tables. 
a X84S Hood Bridge of Sighs, No matter how coldly The 
rough river ran. 

2 . fig. a. Without heat or impatience ; calmly, 
coolly, dispassionately. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 117 Be glad that we 
haue suffred them pacyently and coldly, xgpp Shaks. 
Much Ado III. ii. 132 Beare it coldly but till night, and Ipt 
the issue shew it selfe. 163s N. R. tr. Camden's H ist, Elys, 
I. 32 By proofes he coldly Mewed., that no other Religion 
was brought into England. _ 1737 W. Stukeley Medallie 
Hist, Carausim 21 The business of an historian is barely 
and coldly to relate plain matter of fact. 1873 Svmonds 
Grk. Poets i. 23 Sparta proceeds slowly, coldly, cautiously. 

b. Without ardour, enthusiasm, or cordiality; 
without friendly welcome ; in a way that chills. 

3550 Nicolls Thucyd, 51 (R.) He hadde bene neglygent 
in causyng the confederates to assemble, and., he had coldly 
encouraged the armye. 1393 Shaks. fokn V. iii. 13 The 
French fight coldly, and retyre themselues. x6ai Burton 
Anai. Mel. ill. ii. ii. iv. Her suitor came coldly on. x8oo 
Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fans. II. 133 Emma bowed very 
coldly, disliking her sltaation. x8m Byron frzViortr ill. So 
coldly sweet, so deadly fair. x8st Helts Friends in C. I. 
40, I fear they fell somewhat coldly on the mother's ear. 

'h Oo'ldmeut. Obs. rare. [f. Cold v. + -ment.] 
An action or operation of cold. 

1378 Lyte Dodotns in. xxiiL 306 It doth, .dense the breast 
of all coldmentes or flegme. 

Coldness (kJ«‘ldnes). [f. Cold a. -t- - ness.] 

1 . lit. The condition of being cold, cold quality. 

X39X Chaucer AsiroL i. § ax Jifa planete be colde, thanne 

amenuseth his coldnesse, by-cause of the hote signe. c X400 
Beryn 2730 Coldnes of a stoon. xgsfi Eden Decades W. Itsd. 
i, i. ( Arb.) 63 N cyther the coldenesse of wynter is sharpe vnto 
them. x6aa Bentley Boyle Leet. 51 Redness, and coldness, 
and the like, are only idea’s and vital passions in us that 
see and feel. 1860 Tyndall Glae. 11. iii. 247 The compara- 
tive coldness of the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
b. In old Physiology : see Cold a. 6. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P.R, iv. i. (1493) 76 Two of Ihyse 
qualytees ben callyd active, able to werke, hote and cold- 
nesse ; that other two, drye and wetenes, ben callid passive, 
able to suffre. 1328 Faynel Saleme's Regim. Fiiij b, 
Suche wynes .. amende the coldenesse of complection. 
a x668 Denham (J.), While dryness moisture, coldness heat 
resists. 

2 . fig. Want of warmth of feeling or cordiality ; 
indifference, apathy. 

1357 Totters Misc. (Arb.) 247 So hath your coldtfosse 
caused me To hurne in my desire. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
V. Ixxvi. §8 Coldness in affection and.. backwardness in 
duties of service. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. ii.iii. 393 Dull not 
Deuice, by coldnesse, and delay. X709 Lady M, W. Mon- 
tague Lett. Ixi. 100 , 1 cannot bear to be accused of coldness 
by one whom 1 shall love all my life. 1770 Wesley Wks, 
(1872) XIII. 47 Continue in private prayer, in spite of ^1 
coldness. x88o M'^Carthy Own Time 111 . xxx. 7 The 
proposal was received with coldness. 
tS. Coolness, deliberateness. Obs. 

X348 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Matt. xv. 84 He might 
make the constancye and coldnes of the straunge woman 
more maruelous. 

4. Of colouring; cf. Coldo. 15 . 

X839 Gullick & 'Timbs Paiist. 225 Blue alone possesses 
entirely the quality technically called coldness iu painting : 
yellows and reds partaking more or less of the opposite 
quality of warmth. 

Cold-prophet: see Cole-pbophbt. 

Coldrife, -ness, forms of Cauldhipji, -nebs. 

17 x 8 Wodrow Corr. (1843)11. 401 We found them coldrife, 
and we were so likewise, and nothing is done or to be done 
among us. x88a Antrim 4 * Dowts Gloss, s, v. Coldrife, 
’ Some people 's naturally coldrife.' 


t COTdryclce, a. Obs.rare. [A denv. of Cold 
perh. of Low Ger. derivation : cf. LG. blindrik 
doofrik, dulrik, etc. in Ten Kate 1723. Caldrekyt 
in the Catholieon Angl. appears to be closely con 
nected.] Full of cold. 

,,[*483 Caik. Angl 51 Caldrekyn, frigorostss,] xss: 
Huloet, Coldrycke, or full of cold, algosus, 
Co'ld-shorti a- Forms : 7 colsor, 00I-, oole 
shire, -shore, ooldshore, -shore, 7-8 -shire, (I 
ooal short, 9 cold-shear), 8- oold-short. [This 
and the parallel Red-shoet (also, in later use, hot 
short), point by their early forms to adoptioi 
c 1600 from Scandinavian, and prob. from Sw^idi 
metallurgical terminology. Cf.Sw. kallskor, Norw. 
Da. koldskjor (with the parallel Sw. rodskor 
Norw., Da. rddskjor, * red-short ’) ; the secom 
element is ‘brittle, friable’, pronouncet 


Jbr ; thence the Eng. -sar, share, shore, shear, 
shire, afterwards altered to short, which has also 
the sense ‘brittle, friable’, in dial, and later general 
use, esp. in reference to pastry, as in short-bread. 
Cf. Hot-shoet, Rbd-shoet.] 

Said of iron : Brittle in its cold state. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 514 In another [place] the mettall 
is brittle and short \tnargin Which our smiths cal Colsar 
yron]. 1637 Vernatt & Whitmore Specif, of Patent No. 
113 Good and merchantable tough iron and colshire iron 
(elsewhere coleshire, bis], 1665 D. Dudley Metallwn 
Mortis (1854) 31 Nay, the Ploughman often breaks his 
Share point off if it be made of coldshare Iron, 1674 I, 
Sturdie Iron Ore i. in Phil Trans. XVII. 696 Some makes 
Coldshire-Iron, that is, such as is brittle when it is cold ; 
another sort makes Redshire. x68i Yarranton Eng. Im^r, 
11. 15s The Colshore-Iron which is made in Staffordshire. 
X730 Beware of Bubbles 2 Mr. Wood in his paper says there 
are four .sorts of Iron viz. Redshort, Coldshort, Best-tqimh, 
and Ordinary tough. 1773 Jesson & Wright Specif, of 
Patent No. X054. 2 When the metal appears to be red short 
or coal short. 1794 S. Williams Htsl. Vermont 3x6 The 
iron is mostly of the coldshire kind. 1793 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 342 The presence of phosphoric 
acid has been shown to be the occasion of the variety of 
iron, named cold .short ; which is brittle when cold, but not 
when ignited. X864 Percy Iron ^ Steel 64 Phosphorus 
even in small quantity has a decided effect upon . . iron at 
ordinary temperatures, rendering it coldshort, i. e. brittle 
while cold. 

fig. 1832 Carlyle Misc, (1837) III. 166 His feelings have 
been hammered, till they are cold-short. 

Hence Cold-txhoxtneBB. 

1887 J. A. Phillips Metallurgy 323 The characteristic of 
Cleveland iron is cold-shortness. 


Cold shoulder. Used fig., chiefly in the 
phrase to show the cold shoulder, explained in the 
Glossary to the Antiquary ves ‘To appear cold and 
reserved ’ ; now also 7'o give the cold shoulder : to 
display intentional and marked coldness, or studied 
indifference. 

(A 'cold shoulder of mutton’ as a dish has sugge.sted 
many puns and allusive uses.) 

z8z6 SayrtAniij. xxxiii, ‘The Countess’s dislike didna 
gang farther at first than j ust showing o' the cauld shouther.’ 
1824 — St, Ronan's xxx, ‘ I must tip him the cold shoulder, 
or he will be pestering me eternally.’ 2840 Dickens Old C, 
Shop Ixvi, He gives me the cold shoulder on this very matter. 
x86o Thackeray Laoel i, [She] got to dislike me at last and 
to show me the cold shoulder. X864 Reader 611 The cold 
shoulder given from the Admiralty. 1884 / llust. Loud. News 
9 Feb. 137/1 The cold shoulder is not a palatable dish. 

Cold-shoulder, [f. prec.] 

1 . tram. To treat (a person) with deliberate and 
marked coldness or contemptuous neglect 

<1x843 Hood Drop of Gin iii, [They] snub, neglect, cold- 
shoulder, and cut The ragged pauper, misfortune’s butt. 
X87X Pall Mall G. 6 Max, xi Men of good name belonging 
to good clubs who find themselves cold-shouldered there. 

2 . To treat (a subject) with coldness and con- 
tempt, to slight. 

1^2 Daily News 18 Mar., The War-ofiice authorities are 
assiduously ' cold shouldering ' the Easier Monday Review. 
X883 Leeds Mercury 14 Jan. 7 They need have no fear that 
the question would be coldshouldered. 

Cold water, [see Cold a. z.] Water at its 
natural temperature, which is always many de- 
grees below that of the human body, as opposed 
to warm or hot water. Often referred to as the 
simplest and most typical beverage ; also as used 
for washing or bathing, or in hydropathy. 

C930 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. x. 42 Crnlc wsetres caldes. 
c xooo Ags, Gosp. ibid., Anne drinc cealdes wmteres. c xi6o 
Hatton Gosp, ibid., iEnne drinc chealdes wseteres. c 1323 
E. E. A Hit, P. C. 152 penne suppe bihoued j>e coge of pc 
colde water, & penne jie cry ryses. x6ix Bible Prw. xxv. 
25 As cold waters to a thirstie soule ; so is good newes from 
a farre countrey. 1798 Duncan Annals Med. Ill, 21 Dr. 
Currie encouraged him to drink largely of cold water and 
lemonade. 1800 Med, Jrnl. IV. 397 Historical Sketch of 
the Use of the Affusion of Cold Water. 1843 Abdy Water 
Cure 106 How the sudden application of cold water acts on 
the body. 1836 Emerson Eng, Trtdls, Race Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 31 The extremes of poverty and ascetic penance, it 
would seem, never reach cold water in England, 

fb. Formerly, the water of baptism; the font. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 309 Kyng Clodoneus was 
his godfader and took hym of pe cold water [de fonie sus- 
cepit]. Ibid. VI. 451 Edmond feng Anlaf of pe colde water. 

c. To throw cold water on (alluding to the 
shock thus given to the naked body) ; to heap 
discouragement on, disparage, ‘ damp 

x8o8 Trial Gen, Whitelocke (ed. Mottley) IL 44a He had 
stated that I was throwing cold water on everything he did. 
1B83 Mrs. Bishof in Leisure Hour 86/2 Who threw cold 
water on the idea. 

d. attrib., as in cold water physician ; esp. with 
reference to hydropathy, as cold water euro, treat- 
ment, etc. ; or (sportively) to the Total Abstinence 
movement, as cold water army, etc. 

x6ox Holiano PUny II. 243 [Ascl^iades] brought vp first 
the allowing of cold water . . to sick persons ; and took 
pleasure to be called the Cold-water Physitian- 1827 Med. 
Jml. XVII. 323 The cold-water treatment has in our hands 
been very successful. 1878 tr. ZiemssetCs CycU Med. Xlll. 
X73 The cold-water cure has been much and advantageously 
employed in diseases of the cord. 

Hence OolfUwatexlBli a- 

X870 \xmBsx.Siudy Wutd.(iS86) 152 That somewhat cold- 
waterish region. 
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Col6 sl>A Now rare except in co?n6. 

Forms: (i cAwel, o 4 wl, o 4 ti 1 , ?c 41 ), 4 col, 5- 
cole, (5 coole, coule, koule, chool, cowle, 
coyle, ooylle, cool(e ; also 3-4 cal, 3-9 cale, 6 - 
kail, 8 - Kale, q. v.). [The ME. col, cole, and 
the northern equivalent cal, kal (now Kalb, kail), 
point back either to an OE. cdl, contr. from cAwel, 
cdivl, or to the ON. kdli ad. L. caulis stem, 
stalk, cabbage (see Caul), whence It. cavolo, Pr. 
coul, Sp. col, OF. chol, F. chou. In the other 
Teutonic langs. ON. kdl (Sw. k&l, Da. kaal), 
also OHG. chdl (from *chaul), MHG. kdl, mod. 
G. kohl, beside which appear OHG. chdlo m., 
chdla f., MHG. k$le, MDu. c6le {., Du. kool {,, all 
introduced with the plant from Latin-speaking 
countries at an early date. So also in the Celtic 
langs,, Ir. and Gael, cdl, Welsh cawl, Corn, caul, 
Manx kail, Breton kaol. The frequent ME. Caul 
was perh. taken afresh from L. caulisl] 

1 . A general name for various species of Bras- 
sica ; now es^. Rape {B. Napus) ; also applied to 
Sea-Kale {Crambe maritinia). 

c xooo Scuc. Leechd, II. 80 Nim. .])one btadan cawel nio- 
boweardne. c iM Cursor M. 12526 (Triii.) Whil J)ei were 
pat col gederonde. 1398 Thuvisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. 
cxiv, (1495) 677 Some coole is Somer coole and some is 
Wynter cole, c 1410 Liber Cocorimi (1862) 48 Take cole 
and strype horn thorowghe thl honde. c 1450 Cookery Bks, 
to Take Colys, and stripe hem Tnire fro the stalkes. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 114/1 Hys gardyn where he had sette 
cooles and wortes. 1491 — Vitas Patr. fW. de W. 1495) i. 
vii. XX b/2i A lytyll drie brede & wortes of chool. 1531 
I'URNEK Herbal i, G ij a, Cole taken after meat, dryueth 
away the euel . . yt cummeth of surlFettyng. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal ii. xli. 3x7 Rape Cole hath one single long root, 
1699 Evelyn Acetaria 15 The . , Sprouts . . of the Cole are 
very delicate. 1749 B, Wilkes Rug. Butierfl. 51 The 
Brassica sylvestris, or Wild Cole. 18x3 A. Young Agric. 
Essex I. 209 Three or four small flelds of cole. 

f b. Cabbage-cole ; a kind of Brassica forming 
a ‘ cabbage ' or head, as the common cabbage. 

x6ao Venner Via Recta vii. 135 Coleworts or Cole are 
much vsed to be eaten, e.specia]ly the Cabbage-Cole. 

+ 2 . Pottage j = Kale or kail. Ohs, 

r X460 Tosvnel^ Myst.,MaciacioAbelj.i Mymastersuppys 
no coyle hot cold. Ibiei., Pros, Noe 30 A meassc of wedows 
coylle. X674 Ray N. C. JVortis, Cole or Keal, Potage, 

3 . Comb., as cole-plant', oole-garth, a cab- 
bagc-garden ; oole-rape, a name given in some 
Dictionaries to the Turnip, Brassica Rapa ; f oole- 
atook, a cabbage-stalk; toole-worm, a cater- 
pillar that feeds on the cabbage; in Sc. kale- 
worm. See also Coleseed, Colbwoet. 

x86s Carlyle Fredk, Gt. VIII, xvm. xiv. 66 The Village. . 
a jumble of cottages and "colegarths. 1369 Lancl. P. PI, 

A. VII. 273, I haue porettes and percyl and moni *Col- 
plontes. xa68 Medulla Gram, in Caih. Augl, 51 Magutus, 
a “col stook. Ibid,, Eruca, a “coolwyrm or a carlok. X483 
Cath, Aftgl, 51/2 Cale worme, eruca. 

tCole, sb.^ Obs. Also 4 oolle, 6 ooll. [A 
word of unknown etymology, and even of iinceitain 
existence, inferred from the following examples 
(some of which might possibly be explained other- 
wise), and from Cole-peophbt.] 

1 . ? A conjuring trick ; jugglery. 

a X307 in Pol. Songs (X839) 157 Jet ther sitteth soroenours 
syexe other sevene. .For everuch a parosshe heo polketh in 
]wne, Ant clastreth with heore colle. X399 Langl. Rick, 
Redeles iv. 24 [They] fieyned sum iiblie, that fiailid hem 
neuer And cast it be colts with her conceill at euene, To 
have preuy parlement for profit of hem-self. xs6a J. Hey- 
wooD Prov. 4- Epigr. i. x. (1867) 20 Coll vnder canstyk, she 
can playe on bothe handis, Dissimulacion well she vnder- 
standis. x^ Becon Display. Pop. Mass Wks. (1844) 260 
Therefore can ye not play cole under candlestick cleanly, 
nor whip master Wyncliard above the board. 

2 . A deceiver, cheat, sharper (at dice). (Cf. quots. 

B. V. Coll j/a 3 , appar. in sense of ' dupe but re- 
ferring to gaming.) 

X53a uice-Play (1850) 25 To teach the youn| cock to crowe, 
all after the cheaters kind, the old cole mstructeth the 
young in the terms of his art. Ibid. 29 This new nurtured 
novice . . is become so good a scholar, that he . . hath been 
snapper with the old cole at 2 or 3 deep strokes, 

3 . So perh. in Colle tregetour ( = juggler who 
used mechanical devices, conjurer), where how- 
ever Colle may be a proper name. 

f X384 Chaucer H, Fame in. 187 There saugh I Colle 
treg;etour. .Pleye an uncouthe thyng to telle : I saugh him 
carien a wind-melle Voder a walshe-note shale. 

Cole (hJol), sb.^ Cant. Also 9 ooal. [Gene- 
rally thought to be an old slang use of cole = Coal.] 
Money. To post the cole : to pay down the money, 
1673 R. Head CatUmg Acad, 13 Cole, Money ofany sort. 
tijiWamingJbr Hoiaekprs. 6 We bite the Culley of his 
Cole. CX684V co.vb. Ballads VII. 19 My pocket iinth Cole 
to encrease. xyyx-a Batchelor (T773) II. 24 Cole is a cant 
word among my news-boys and other black-j^ards, for cash, 
pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings.. His uncle cannot 
slack his jokes, But always pays the Cole. X78X Burgoyne 
Lord^Manorm.<J).\ Come, my soul, Post the cole; I must 
beg or borrow. xEga Hood in A thenwum 444 It would not 
suit me to write . . even if they offered . . to post the cole. 
x8m Punch I. 6x/x The Royal Academy still owes a heavy 
debt to landscape-painting, but we are glad it has ‘ posted 
the coal ' in payment of a first instalment. 


+ Cole, sb.^ Obs. rare~^. [Variously conjec- 
tured to be F. col neck, and ON. kollr head, top.] 
c X500 Robin Hood (Ritson) 49 Our Kynge was grete above 
his cole A brode hat on his crowne. 

tCole, Obs. [Etymol. uncertain: it has 
been conjectured to be identical with the next vb. ; 
also, to be a by-form of Kill, in southern ME. 
ciillen ; but there are difficulties.] a. To cut off 
{e:g. the head), b. To ‘cut off’, kill, slay. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2754 (Cott.) pi rightwisnes may not 
thole Forpe wike pat pou pe dughtcole. Ibid. 3135 He 
wald leuer his child cole spille] pan of his lauerd wrath 

to thole. Ibid. 11862 Ne mai na liueand man it [be stinck] 
thole, And par-wit he dos his leche cole. Ibid. X3175 A 
sargant sent he to laiole And iohan hefd comanded to 
cole. 

Cole, Sc, [Etjrmol. uncertain: Jamieson 
unites it with coll, cow to poll, top ; but that is 
on phonetic grounds unsatisfactoiy ; cole is (ku*l), 
but coll is (kou) in south of Scotl,] To cut away 
obliquely ; to hollow out. 

A x8oa Niihsdale Song (lam.!) High-coled stockings and 
laigh-coled shoon. Mod. Sc. You must cole it out more 
under the arms. 

Cole, 0.3, obs. form of Cull v. 

Cole, obs, f. Coal, Cool, Colee ; see Coll 5 bS> 
Colect, etc. : see Coll-. 

Cole'ctomy. Surg. [f. Gr. kIikov Colon + 
(UTop-^ cutting out : cf. anaiomjf.'] ‘ Excision of 
part of the colon’ {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1882). 
tColee'. Obs. Also 4 cole. [ME., a. OF. 
colee blow, stroke, prop, blow on the neck, in 
It. colldta, f. L. coll-tim neck.] A blow, stroke ; 
esp. the stroke with the flat of a sword given in 
dubbing a knight ; = Accolade. 

X375 Barbour Bruce vii. 623 ClylTurd and wauss [ = Vaux] 
maid a meile Quhar clilfurd raucht him a cole, c 1430 
Pilgr, Lyf Maukode iv. xxx. (1869) 193 A knyght oweth 
wel to suffre colee or he entre in to stour, c X4S0 Mirour 
Saluacioun 4117 Crist toke the ordre of knyght with the 
colee certayne. 

Coleer, obs. form of Collar. 

Cole-fish : see Coal-eisk. 

*877 Durham Wills (Surtees) I. 421, ix®" coopell of cole 
fysshe %s. 

Oole-flory, -flower, obs. ff. Cauliplowbb. 
Oolege, obs. form of Colleague, College. 
Cole-goose : see Coal-goose, cormorant. 
Cole-head, -hoding, -hood ; see Coal-hood. 
Colelre, obs. f. Caloyea (Lithgow 1632), 
ColeioaLailite (kuwlmanoil). Min. [Named 
1884 after W. T. Coleman,] A mineral found in 
California, akin to Fiiceite : see quot. 

1884 Auier. yml. Sc. Ser. ni. XXVIl. 493 Colemanite is 
a Iwdrous borate of calcium. 

Cfolexnie : see Coluey, a fish. 

Colemouse, var. of Coalmouse, a bird. 

Colen (earth, etc.) : see Cologne, 

Colendar, -er, -re, obs. ff. Colander. 
Goleophyll, -phyl £ot. [ad. mod. 

L. coleophyllum, f, Gr, Kohtds sheath + 
leaf.] (See quot.) 

x866 Treas, Bot., ColeophyU, or Coleoptile, the first leaf 
which follows the cotyledon in endogens, and ensheaths the 
succeeding leaves. 

Hence Coleophyllous a., having a coleophyll. 
Colaopter (kplxi/?'ptaj). [see next, and cf. F. 
coleoptire coleopterous insect] A member of the 
Coleoptera; see next 

x8to Russell Diary India (1863) 1 . 340 Flies and coleopters 
buzzed through the open windows, and flopped among the 
glasses. X864 Social Sc. Rev. 1 . 367 A large coleopter. . 
described as belonging to the genus Lamia. 

II Coleoptera Rarely 

in sing, coleopteron ; see also prec. [mod.L. 
(neut. pi.), a. Gr. lecKebuTfpos sheath-winged (f. 
KoKtbs sheath + irrtpov wing), used by Aristotle 
to describe insects of the beetle kind.] A large 
and important order of insects, distingnished by 
having the anterior pair of wings converted into 
elytra or hard sheaths which cover the other pair 
when not in use ; the Beetles. (See Beetle sb.^ i.) 

Z763 Diet, Alps 4 Sc. I. 650 Coleoptera. .an order of 
insects, .known in English by the general name of beetles. 
1873 Geikie Gt. lee Age xxviL 375 Some of the coleoptera 
described would seem to be now exdnct. x87g Houghton 
Sk. Brit, Insects xssThe Strepsipteron has certain charac- 
ters in common with a coleopteron. 

b. Formerly applied to the elytra of beetles. 

(Spelt coleoptra in Kirby and Spence.) 
x8a6 Kirby & Sp. EntomoL -xlvi. IV. 333 ExpUmat. 
Terms, Coleoptra, the two elytra spoken of together. Ibid. 
xlviii. IV. 439 The older naturalists.. would call it 'the 
coccinella with red coleoptra, having seven black dots '. 

Coleo'pteral, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Per- 
taining or relating to the Coleoptera. 

sBSj Athemeufu 26 March 419 Animated by true coleop- 
teral ardour. 

Coleo'pteran, jA [f. as prec. + -an.] A mem- 
ber of the Coleoptera. 1847 in Craig. 

Coleo'ptorist. [f. as prec.H— toT.] A natu- 
ralist who studies the Coleoptera. 


x8ja (in oral use). 1865 Douglas & Scott Brit, Hemip. 
tera 6 The instruments of capture used by the Coleopterist. 

Coleo'pteroid, a. [f. as prec. + -on).] Like 
or akin to the Coleoptera. 

1889 Nicholson Palasotit. (ed. 3) I. 50^ The elytra of 
Coleopteroid insects have also been . . discovered in the 
Carboniferous rocks of Silesia. 

Coleopteron, singular of Coleoiteba, q.v. 
Coleopterous (kph'i^'pteros), a. [f. Gr. xoAe- 
diTTfp-oj + -ous : see Coleopteba.] Belonging to 
the Coleoptera or Beetles ; having elytra. 

179X Trans. Limiean Soc. I. 87, I discovered several 
small coleopterous iasects in its crevices. 1804 Carlisle 
in Phil. Trans. XCV. 25 Coleopterous insects become 
torpid at 34*’, X87X Darwin Desc. Man, I. x. 381 The 
stridulating organs in the different coleopterous families. 

Coleoptile (k^U'ip-ptil). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
Ko\e 6 s sheath -H vtIKov feather. So in Fr.] = 
Coleophyll, q.v. 

Coleoptra : see Coleopteba. 

II Coleorhiza (kp:l2>r3i-za). Bot. [f. Gr. noXtbs 
sheath + / 5 [Ca root,] The sheath enveloping the 
radicle or rudimentary root in the embryo of 
grasses and other phanerogams ; the root-sheath. 

z866 in Treas. Bot. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. ii. 26 The 
radicle is completely enclosed by. , a peculiar sheath . . named 
the Coleorhiza. im Vines Sacks’ Bat. 638 In Ranunculus 
Ficaria, a tuberous lateral root is produced below the pri- 
mary axis of the embryo, sheathed oy a coleorhiza. 

Coleoverthwart : see Coll-, 

Cole-^erdh.= coal-pierch: see Coal 16, 
Cole-pixie : see Colt-pixie. 
f Cole-prophet. Obs. Also col-, coll- (writ- 
ten both conjointly and separately) ; also later 
oold(e prophet. [Apparently f. Cole sb.^, a 
conjuring trick, or deceiver, cheat. The later cold 
pr^het is evidently a perversion by ‘popular 
etymology’; it shows that the sense of cole was 
forgotten by 1579 ; also that the word had in 
1 6th c. a long o, and was not ME. cole = cool^ 

One who pretends, by magic or occult means, to 
predict the future, tell fortunes, etc.; a wizard, 
sorcerer, diviner, necromancer, fortune-teller, 
x^3a More Confut. Tindale’^V's, icsj^jx [No] nede to send 
anisuch coll prophetes as these heretikes are, to teache his 
church the faithe. X559 Mxrr. Mag., Owen Glendonrsxsa, 
I found I was the hartles hare And not the beast Colpro* 
phete did declare. xsSa J. Hevwood Prov. ^ Epigr, (1867) 
17 Ve plaie colepropliet who takth in hande. To knowe his 
answere before ne do his errande. vS}\ Life ^oth Abp, 
Cemterb. Pref. C vij b, Conjuring witches and colepropbetes, 
seduced by the lying spyrite as was Merline. 1579 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 78 You may Gentleman accompt me for a 
colde Prophet) thus hastely to deuine of your disposition, 
X584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, ix. iii. 137 To plaie the cold 
prophet, as to recount it good or bad lucke, when salt or 
wine falleth on the table. x 6 ox Deacon & Walker Answ. 
Darel 40 Some supernatural! Coleprophet. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks 10x4 (N.) As bee was most vainely persuaded 
by the cold prophets, to whom he gave no small credit. 
16x4 Raleigh Hist, World ii. 533 He foretold the death of 
this cold Prophet. 

Color, obs, f. Choleb, Collab, -ieb, Coloob. 
Colera, obs. f. Choleba (in sense choler). 
Colerage: seeCuLEBAGE. 

Coleraith : see Culbbath. 

Cole-rake, colrake. Also 5 ooolexake, 
colrak(e ; also fl. 6- coulrake, 8 cowl-rake, cou- 
rake. [perh. orig. f. col, cole, Coal (in its sense 
of cinder) + Rake. But there is difficulty pho- 
netically with the forms cml-, cowl-rake and mod. 
dial, cou'rake, unless these have been assimilated 
to the dial. vb. CouL, to rake towards one.] 

1 . An instrument used for raking the cinders or 
ashes out of an oven or fumace. 

a* c X440 Prv/ttp, Paro, 88 Coole rake [v. r. colrake], resiel- 
lum, btttillum. cz4So Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 613 Stalerum, 
a colrake, (1x475; P&t. Voc. ibid. Bag Hoc foeakulum, a 
colrake. 1483 Cath. Awl. 72 A Colrake, tmlla. XS38 
Elyot Bibliotheca, RuiaSuhun, a coole rake to make cleane 
an oven. 1377 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in HoUnshed VI. 
27 The coleraKc sweeping of a pufloafe baker. 1380 Hol- 
lyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Rouable, or RdbU, a cole 
rake. 

J ?. »37a Wills Im. N, C. (1833) 3M In the kitching 
ne Rakingcroke, one Iron por, one pele, onejro' coulrake 
ijr. viijif. 185^ Whitby Gloss,, Coulrake, the iron rake for 
the ashes at kitchen firesides. X8B3 A Imoudb. 4 Huddersf. 
Gloss., Coulrake, variously pronounced cou’rake, colerake, 
and co’rake. Used chiefly for drawing coals upon the 
fire. 

2 . A similar instrument for other purposes. 

Z373TURBERV. Veneris xgxThe ins^mentstodigge withal 
..spades, howes or mattoclcs and pickaxes a colerake and 
a payre of clampes. 1633 T. James Voy. 79, I put some to 
make Col-rakes [to] rake a hole in the sands to let downe 
our Rudder. z8i;8 Sihmonds Diet. Trade, Cel-rake, a 
shovel used to stir lead ore when it is being washed. 

3 . (In B forms) A mud-sci^er, a muck-r^e. 

W. Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss., Cowl-rake, a mud 
scraper. x 8 ix Willan West-riding Yorksh. Gloss,, Caul vb., 
to put together dung^ mud, dirt; etc. Coul-rake, the in- 
strument by which this is performed. 

Colere, obs. form of Choleb, Collab. 

Colerou, ohs. pi. of Culveb. 

Colery, obs. f. Coalebt ; var. of Colltbu. 
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Coleseed (kjo'lsrd). [f. Com sb?- + Seed ; cf. 
MLG. kdlsdt (CI300), Dll. koohaad, Ger. kohlsaat, 
Da. kmhdd, Sw. kalsai ; and see Colza.] 

't' 1. The seed of the cabbage or its varieties. 
c 1000 Sax. LeecJid. III. 72 Nim . . cawel saed & cyllelen- 
dran. 

2 . The seed of Brassica campestns or Napus, 
var. oleifera, the source of * rape ’ or ‘ sweet ' oil ; 
also the plant, cultivated for its seed. 

[In this sense ad. Da. or LG. c 1600. It had long been 
cultivated in the N etherlands and North Germany ; Gerarde 
(1597) had * heard it reported, that it [Naiieio gentle\ is at 
this day sowne in England for the same purpose.’] 

167a Evelyn Mem. (1857! II. 53 A rich harvest of hemp 
and cole-seed. 1735 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Marte, 
Coleseed, Hop-Clover, or any other Sort of Grass Seeds, 
grow very well on marl'd Ground. 1787 Withering £rit. 
Plants (ed. 2) II. 708 Its seeds [Prassiea Naans'] which are 
called Cole seed, afford a large quantity of expressed oil, 
called Rape oiL 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 187 The 
ground is prepared for rape or cole-seed, in the same manner 
ns for a crop of turnip 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL I. 
144 Brassica (Rape or Cole-seed! . .Plant biennial. 

Cole-slaw (kou-lislg). U.S. Also -slaugh, 
oold slaw. [a. Du. koolsla, reduced form of kool- 
salade, f. hool cabbage +salai/e, pronounced saM'e 
f 74 .] Sliced cabbage dressed with salt, pepper, 
vinegar, etc., eaten either raw or slightly cooked. 

z86aitr. UifBo's Misirables III. 490 To leave my whole 
plateful without touching it I My coleslaugh which was so 
good. 1886 Mrs. Rorcr Philad. Cook BA. 241 Cold Slaw, 
I ^art of cut cabbage, etc. . . Serve when very cold. 
ColesB, obs. form of Cullis, broth. 

Co-lessee, co-lessor : see Co- 3 o. 
Cole-staff, var. of Cowl-stapp. 

Colesule (k/?‘l^si»l]. Bot. [ad. mod.L. cole- 
sttla, irreg. dim. of Gr. Koktbs sheath.] The name 
given by Necker to the small membranous sheath 
enclosing the spore-sac of liverworts; the peri- 
anthium. 

x88a B. Carrington in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 718 On sec- 
tion of the colesule a number of minute . . bodies are 
found. 

+ Co-let. Obs. Also 5 -ette, -yte, -ytte, oolleot, 
6 collet. [Shortened form of Acolyte, q.v. It is 
not clear whether the loss of the a was due to 
aphesis, or to mistaking it for the indefinite article ! 
ct. a itatomie.'l = Acolyte. 

138a WvcLiF s Tkess. Prol., By Titicus, a dekene, and 
Honesym, a colyt [1388 Oneiiimus, the acolit]. a 1^-50 
Alexander 15^ Cle^ea & Colettes at to be kirke longen, 
1480 Caxton Chron. Enff. iv. (1520) 38/2 Fyist benet, than 
colet, subdecon, deacon, and than preest. xjoo Ortns Voc., 
Accelilits, strviens in mUsA Juibens ordinem, a collect. 
MO Palsgr. 207/1 Collet, the seconde order, acolitt. x^da 
PoxE A. d- M. (1570) II. i68r/i The lowest vesture, which 
they had onely in takyng Benet and Collet. 1760-5 Burn 
Eccl. Zaw(,x78s) 1 . a Acolythus, anoAovOos, in our old Eng- 
lish called a colet. 

Colet, -ette, obs. K Collect, Collet. 
Cole-tit, a common variant of Coal-tit. 
Coleture, var. of Colature, Obs. 
li Coleus (kpu-U%). Bol, [mod.L., f. Gr, xoXcdr 
sheath, so called from the union of the filaments.] 
A genus of Labiate plants, allied to the Mints ; 
some species, natives of Malaysia and Polynesia, 
are distinguished by their brilliant foliage, and 
are well-known ornaments of greenhouses, and of 
gardens in the summer months. 

[x866 Treas.Bot., annual herbs, .rarely shrubs.] 

xUg Lady Brassey The Trades 417 Branches of coleus, 
crotons, and other beautiful foliage plants. x888 Blackw, 
Mag: June 766 Crotons and coleus. 

■f Co’lewoiglt, jA Obs.rai’e—^. [? f. C oal 
+ "Weigh.] A lever. 

1600 Holland Livy xxvii. xxviii. 649 They began . . to 
heave and to weigh it [the Port-cullis] from the ground with 
leavers and cole-weighs [vectibus^ 

Hence f Coleweig'li v., to raise with a lever. 

1649 Blithe Eng, Improv. Impr. (1652) 238 So coleweigh 
up your pole. 

Colewort (kpu-lwwt). arch. Also 4-5 cool-, 
6-7 00I-. [f. Cole jAi-hWoET plant.] 

1 . Originally, a general name for any plant of 
the cabbage kind, genus Brassica (of which the 
varieties were formerly less distinct than now), 

<1x380 WycLiP Serm, Sel. Wka 1 . 100 Growynge of .cool- 
wortis and oJ>er wedis. zmx Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de 
W. 149s) u exxv. 143 a/i Wyth the leues of the code wortes 
that men cast out of my kechin. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. vi. 
SSI There be divers sortes of Colewurtes, not muche lyke 
one another. 1591 Spenser Mniopotmos 199 Fat Col- 
worts, and comforting Perseline. xfyS Bacon Sylva ^ 518 
We see that Water-mint turneth into field-mint and the 
Colewort into Rape by neglect, x66x Pepys Diary 10 Mar,, 
A poor Lenten dinner of colworts and bacon, 1830 Scott 
Demonol. vii, ai6 Their food was. .broth made of coleworLs 
and bacon. 1859 Tennyson Guiitenere 32 As the gardener's 
hand Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 

b. Cabha^e-colswori \ a colewort tliat hearts or 
forms a cabbage. 

x6i6 SuRFL. & Markh. Counir. Farm 165 Cabage-cole- 
wort, which are called white or apple Coleworts. 

2 . ^ In later times, applied especially to those 
varieties that do not heart, e,g, kale or greens, or 
to cabbage-plants before they heart. 


1683 Tryon Way to Health 209 Of Colworts, Cabbage 
and Colly-flowers. Colworts are the best of the three. 1799 
J. Robertson A^ic. Perth 281 Cabbages and coleworts 
are of this class, 183a Veg. Subst. Food 259 There the cab- 
bage and . . colewort are in equal favour. x86x Dclamcr 
Ktich. Card. 56 Coleworts (or cabhage-plants half-grown, 
befoie they have formed their hearts), 
b. Sea Colensjort : Sea-kale, Crambe maritima. 
1723 Bradley Fant. Diet., Sea Colewort, a Plant that 
differs from other Coles. 1794 Martyn Ronssean’s Bot. 
xxiii. 324 Sea-Colewort has a globose silique. 

3 . Applied to the edible terminal bud of a palm- 
tree ; = Cabbage 3. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Sind. Nat. (1799) 
giThe colewoit which is indosed in the leaves that grow 
on the top of this tree is very good to eat. 
i* 4 :. In the proverbial phr. coleivorts twice sodden, 
applied to a statement, argument, etc. that has 
been presented before ; ‘ stale news’- Obs. 

ets 68 Fulke Answ. Chr. Protestant (1577) 84 These 
colewortes haue bene sodden twise _ or thryse already. 
1580 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 391 Which I must omitte, 
least I set before you Colewortes twise sodden.^ i6xo Bp. 
Hall Apol. agst. Brmttnists 98 You want variety, when 
you send in these twise-sodde Coleworts. i644_BuLwnR 
Chiron. 136 It being better sometimes to use a licentious 
and unwarrantable motion, then alwayes to obtrude the 
same Coleworts. [So mod. dial, ‘ I don't boil my cabbages 
twice.’ Cf. also Se. ‘ cauld kale bet again.'] 

6. attrib., as cole-wort worm. 

1SS2 Huloet s. V. Canker worme. Some do call them the 
deuyls goldrynge, & some the colewort woimc. 1880 Bey's 
Own 1 ^. 26s Cabbage-worm, .cole wort- worm, or grub. 

tCo'ley, V. Obs. Also eoly, colly, [a. OF. 
colei-er, coloier, collier to turn the neck, f. col, cote 
neck (Rom. type collicare) : cf. inanier\c handle.] 
inir. To turn the neck, turn the head from side 
to side ; said of birds. 

0x430 Pilgr. LyJ Manhode ii. Ixxxtv. (1B69) 106 While 
the hi id goth coleyinge [colliautl, hider and thider turnynge 
the nekke. i486 Bk. St. Albans Avjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not beciwth. 1678 Phillips, Collieth, a term in 
Faulconry. 1715 in Kersey s. v. Colly. Hence in Bailey. 
Coley, obs, form of Collie. 

Coley-florey, obs, form of Cauliflower. 
Coleya(e, obs, form of Cullis, brotli. 

Colfeke, corrupt form of Colafhize v. to cuff. 
Colfln, var. form of Calfin. 
t Co’lfoXi colefoK. Obs. H. ffl/, Coal + Fox 
= coal-fox, as in cole-tit, etc. So Ger. kohlfttclts, 
kohlenfnchs (Grimm), Du. koolvos (Kilian). Still 
a surname and pronounced (kpa-lf^ks).] 

The Brant-fox, a variety of the fox, distinguished 
by a greater admixture of black in its fur. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr, T. 395 A Colfox ful of sly In- 
iquitee. [So 2 MSS ; I/arl. has cole-fox, otJiers col, fcolle, 
kole fox. Cf. ibid, 84 And tipped was his tayle and both 
his eeris With blak vnlyk the remenant of his neeris.] 

Colhoppe, obs. form of Collop. 
t Colia'ixder. Obs. Forms : 1 cellendre, 4-5 
ooliaundre, 5 colyandre, 6 -aundir, colander, 
-onder, 6-7 ooliaixder, [In OE., cellendre-.— 
*koljaitdri, ad. pop.L. coliandntnt=^'L. coriandrum 
Coriander : cf. OHG. chullantar, chullintar-.— 
*liuljander. In ME., coliaundre, a, OF. coliandre, 
repr. same L. form.] = Coriander, q.v. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 218 Genim bas wyrte ]>e man coli- 
andrum & otlrum naman gelice cellendre nemneS. 
1382 Wyclif Ex. xvi. 31 As the seed of coliaundre. e 1450 
Alphita (Anecd, OxonO 42 Coriemdmm agreste.. gall, et 
angl. coliaundre. 1538 Turner Libellus, Coriandrwn , . ap- 
pellant angli Coryander aut Colander. 1586 Cogah Haven 
Health xxvi. (1636)46 Coriander commonly called Coliander. 
16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. in. xxvii. (1668} go The cure 
of worms in sheep, .take the leaves of Coliander. 
Abbreviated to col by apothecaries, etc, 

18x3 in A. Young Agric. Essex II, 57 The coriander or 
col, as some call it. 

b. Applied to the Maiden-hair Fern (Adianhtm 
Capillus- Veneris) ; in fviO.,colia 7 tdermaidens-hair, 

1548 Turner Nautes of Herbes 9 s. v. Adiantum, Adian- 
tum. .may be named in englishe Venus heir or (jolonder 
maidens heir [iss* — Herbal i. B iij a, Adiantum hath . . 
leues lyke coriandres greater leues]. is6x Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth. IS b, Mayden heyre called also Colander. 

c. Coliander-seed (also Jig-, in slang : see quot.). 

c 1690 B. E. Diet, Cant, Crew, Colirntder-seed, Money, 

1725 in New Cant. Diet. 

Collar, obs. form of Collier. 

II Colibri (k^dibri). [a, Sp. and F. colibri, ac- 
cording to statements in Littr^ orig. the Carib 
name.] A kind of humming-bird. 

[17XS Kersey, Coliius, the Humming-bird, which is no 
bigger than a larTC Fly ; yet makes a Noise like a Whirl- 
,,wind. Hence in Bailey.] X740 Hist. Jamaica 222 As to 
Birds . . the most famous is the Colibry or Humming-bird. 
x8ia Smelue tr. Buffon’s Not. Hist. XVI. 382 M. de la 
Condamine never saw Colibris more numerous than in the 
gardens of Quito. 1840 Browning Sordello in. 347 Buzz of 
colibri. i8ss Kingsley JVesiw. Ho 1 xvii. (1878! 279 ‘ Look, 
Frank, that’s a colibri ; you've heard of colibris I’ Frank 
looked at the living gem which bung, loud humming, over 
some fantastic bloom. 

Colic (kp'lik), sb, and a. Forms : a. 5-6 00- 
like, oolyke, 6 oollyke, collio, 6-7 colliok(e, 
oolicke, oolioLue, 6-8 colick, (7 collect), 8- colic, 
fi. (erron.) 7 chollick(e, oholicke, 7-9 cLoliok, 


8-9 cholic, [a. F. colique, ad. L. colic-us, a. Gr. 
KoAiK-be of OT pertaining to the nbAov (or ku\w), 
lower part of the intestinal canal. (The correct 
spelling was with 0, but app. all the MSS. have «.) 
Although orig. an adj., the term appears to be 
first found in modern langs. as a sb. repr. med.L. 
colica {passio) ‘ colic passion ’. 

1398 'Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. (X49S) 158 The 
sykenes that hyght Collica passio comyth of grete streight- 
nesse of that gutte that highte Colon.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A name given to severe paroxysmal griping 
pains in the belly, due to various affections of the 
bowels or other parts ; also to the affections of 
which such pains are the characteristic symptom. 

<:x44o Promp. Parv. 87 Colyke, sekeness, collica passio. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 71 Colike, colica passio. cxsxg Cocke 
Lorell's B. (1843) 8 The coughe and the colyke. 1528 Pay- 
nel Saleme's Regim. Ciij b, The colike . . ingendreth in a 
gutte named colon. 16x1 Coryat Crudities 40s The tertian 
and quartan ague, the itch, the cholicke. X7X4 J. Purcell 
Cholick Index, How to distinguish any of these Cholicks 
from theNephretick Cholick. 1740 R. Dundas in A ihenaeum 
24 Sept. 1887 The whey . . give.s me pretty smart colicks. 
1866 A. Flint Prhic. Med. (1S80) 337 The term colic, in hs 
etymology, relates to the colon, but it is often applied 
to paroxysmal, .spasmodic pain in other parts. 1870 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Oct. 4 That curse of his trade^ the painter’s 
colic, a form of lead poisoning due to the poisonous mate. 
rials with which common paints are. .compounded. 

2 . Comb, oolio-root, a name given to three 
North American medicinal plants, Aletris farinosa, 
Dioscorea villosa, and Liatris squarrosa-, colic- 
water, some remedy for colic. 

177X Mackenzie Man Feel. (1886) 23 The composition and 
viitues of her favourite cholic-water, x866 Treas. Bot, 35 
Aletris farinosa, called Colic root and Star grass. .It is one 
of the most intense bitters known. 

B. adJ. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the colon, as in Colic 
arteries, f Colic gut = Colon. 

x6xs Crooke Body of Man 99 A part of the collick gut. 
a 1646 J. Gregory Learned Tracts 103 An Dicer of the 
Fntrails..e.specially of the Cholick Gut. 2836 Todd CycL 
Anat. I. ig6/i The colic arteries . . form arches. 

2 . Affecting the colon ; of, or of the nature of, 
colic ; in colic passion = Colic A. 1, colic pains, etp. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, u (1594) 225 Sclaticke 
Routes, collicke passions. <2x6x9 FornEanit At Aeo?/i. i. xv. 
§ 2 (1622) 156 His intestines . . grieuou.sly tormented him 
with colique passions. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 484 Jntestin 
Stone and Ulcer, Colic pang-s. 1754-64 Smellic Midwif. 
1. 149 The air. .expands and stretches the colon, producing 
severe cholic pains. 1834 Good Study Med. (eel. 4) 1. 186 
Stricture of the intestines . . gives rise to colic pains. 

*!• Colic, V, [f. CoLlO sb. : cf. to physical irons. 
To affect with colic. Hence Co 'licked, Oo'liok- 
ing ppl. adjs. 

1733 Ckeyne Eng. Malady iii. tii. (1734) 292 To take off 
the. .Colicking Quality of Honey. 1740 — Regimen 110 
Having the bowels inflated, colicked or griped. 

Colical (kf -likal), a. ? Obs, Also (erron.) 
ohoUcal. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, colic. 

1657 Tomlinson Refiotis Disp. xiz Coticail dolours. x68x 

tr. Willis’ Med. Whs. ii. xxvii. 170 ITic Colical grief doth be- 
long to the infoldings of the Abdomen. 1721 Gay in G. 
Col/fian’s Postil, Lett, (1820) 3 The Cholical humour in my 
stomach. 2765 Huxham Sea Water in Phil. Trans, LV. 
8, 1 have known it bring on colical pains. 

2 . Subject to colic. 

i6o3_ Florio Moftlaigue ii. xxxsdi. (2632) 425 This chnlli- 
cnll kinde of life. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lett, Friend iv. 
(1881) 129 Cholical persons will find little comfort in Austria. 
Colice, obs. form of Cullis. 

Coliclcy (k^liki), a. Also (erron.) oholicky, 
[f. Colio + -T ; for the spelling with ck see C.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of colic. 

174a Land. ^ Country Brew, i. (ed. 4) 15 The scorbutic, 

colicy, hypochondriac, and other ill Effects. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) II. xxxv, 256 A colicky di.sorder, to 
which she is too subject, 1796 Jane Austen Sense tf Sens, 
(1849) 247 A touch of his old cholicky gout. 1875 H. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 43 Colicky pains. 

2 . Producing or tending to produce colic. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 356 ITie cholicky vegetables. 
1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 1. 12 Drinking absinthe and 
colicky vermouth. 

CoUe, coUer, obs. ff. Coaly, Collier. 
Colieflorie, early form of Cadlifloweb. 
Coliegueship, obs. form of Colleagueship. 
Colier, obs, var. of Caloyeb (Lithgow 1632). 
Colies (kpu'liz), sb. pi. Omith, A sing, oolie, 
coly.is rarely, if ever, usM, [f. mod.L. generic name 
edi-us, ad. Gr. xoAibs a kind of woodpecker men- 
tioned^ by Aristotle.] A book-name for the Colidte, 
a family of African birds, known at the Cape of 
Good Hope as mouse-birds. 

18x7 Carpenter Zool, § 391 CeliJx or Colies .. African 
birds, which dwell in bushes and thickets, living in flocks, 
and feeding on fruits and buds. 

Coltform (kpu-iifpim), a. [f. L. type *cSli‘ 
form-is, f. col^ttm strainer ; see -FORM.] ‘ Resem- 
bling a stminer or sieve, cribrifonn ; applied to 
the ethmoid "bone’ ^ayne Expos. Lex. 1851-60), 
Coliganes, var. of Colugance, Obs, 
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COLLAPSE. 


CO LIMITANEOUS. 

Co-luixitai*lteoilS| cl. [after L. coUimitaneuSf 
f. Col- + Ihnit-cm^ Having the same limits. 

187s Merivalh Ge7i. Hist. Rotne Ixxix. (1877) 669 These 
again are nearly co-limitaneous with the walls now existing. 
Colin (k^’lin). [Given by Hernandez as the 
ancient Mexican name of the genus Ortyx and its 
congeners. ^ But the actual Mexican word was 
folin or zoUn ; Molina, Vocab. Mexicanoy CcLsteU 
/awfl (Mexico, 1571) has 'Colin, codorniz’. 

Colin was thus app. an erroneous form, due to omis.sion of 
the cedilla in printing. From the work of Hernander (« 1628) 
it passed into those of Nieremberg (1633!, Willughby (1676', 
Ray (1678), Biiiroii, etc. It has no connexion with tlie 
Fr. Colin a popular name of a sea-gull (Belon, Hist. Nat. 
Oyseauxt 1533', with which it has by some been confused.] 
The American (]uail or partridge ; also called bob- 
while ; in pi. the various species of the sub-family 
Odontophorimx' or Ortygina, to which this belongs. 

[Cf. a x6a8 HrRNANnnz Nor/a /laniarnw, aniutaliimt . . 
Mexicmm'utn historia (Rome 1631) 16, 22, 42. 1635 J. 

Ku.si-inus Nieri miicrgius Hist. Nnt. (Antwerp) 214, 232.] 
*678 Ray tr. Willuehbys Ornithol. 387, 393 A certain 
brown bird of the Iialce of Mexico is called Acolin, because 
it is of the bigness of a Quail . . Those of New Spain call 
Quails Colitt, 17S3 Ciiamurus Cycl. Sitpp., Colin, .the name 
of an American bird, called by most authors a quail, but 
supposed by Nieremberg to be rather a species of partridge. 
181a SMKl.t,i)i tr. BuffotCs Nat, Hist. XII. 430 Colins aie 
very common in New Sp.aln, x88x Statniania Mar. 5 It 
itlic Act] includes the Colin, and omits the quail. 

Collnder, obs, form of Colandmu. 
Coli'nderies, sb. pi. [f, Colonies -h India, with 
ending as in Fisheries, the name of a previous Ex- 
hibition. ' Colind ’ was the registered telegraphic 
address; whence, CoUndia, Col indies, Colindian, 
also proposed Uiimcs. See Daily 7'elegraph 8 May 
188 ( 1 .] A half-jocular name for the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition held in London in 1886. 

x886 Ch. Times 7 May As it is chiefly concerned 
with the Colonics and India, it has been proposed to call it 
the ' Colinderics '. 1887 Fortn. Res>, Mar, ,384 The educa- 
tioimlly useful exhibits of the late ' Colind cries’. 

Coling, variant of Colling, 

Ooliphonie, obs. form of Colophony. 

Colirie, variant of Collybm. 

Goliaeum, var. of CoLuHetiiiiiil, after med.I., 
and modern Romanic forms of that word 
Oolish, tihs. form of CoALisii. 

Collssons, ? corruol f. Coqnizanoe, sense 5. 

1641 R. CAurENir.R llxle>\ i. xiii. 30 As being God's 
creatures and bearing his- collssons. 

Oolit, var. of Colkt, Ohs,, acolyte. 

II Colitis (kdlai’tis). Med. [mod,!.., f. CoL-ON 
+ -mH.l Inflammation of the colon. 
x88o iiiMAYNE Ji.vpos. Le.v, x8d6 A. Flint Princ. Med, 
(x88u) 430 Inflammalioii of the colon (colitis) and rectum 
(proctitis) furnislies the atmtornical characters of dysentery, 
f Oollver, obs. var. Calivku ; see also CuXiVKii, 

s6a6 Capt. Smith Accid, Yng. Seamen 32 Muaquet shot, 
Colyuer shot, quarlred shot, xfiay — Seaman's Gram. xiv. 
Cg For , . ColiUcr.s, Crnbuls, Carbins, there belongs to them 
ifandilicrs, bullet Bags, Worroe.s. 
tColkL Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-5 oolke, 5 
ooke, 6 couk, 9 dial, ooak, ooke, oowk. [app. 
a northern Eng. word : of uncertain origin. In 
form it agrees with OFris, holh hole, hollow, eye- 
hole, WEris. holcke, NFris. kolok, EFris. hoik hole 
or deep place in the ground filled with water, 
MLG. and I..G, hoik, hulk, MDu. kolch, Du. hoik 
hole, abyss, whirlpool, gulf; but the connexion 
of sense is by no means established.] 

a. The core of an apple or similar fruit, b. 
The core of a liorn, heait of wood, or the like. 

X340 Hampolr /V. Consc, 644s Alle ertlie, .may likend be 
Tila rounde appcl . . pat even in myddes has a colke, And 
•swa it may be tllle an egge yholke. c 1460 Tenuneley Mysi. 
a8r An appylle . . fulle roten inwardly At the colke within. 
X483 Cnth, Angl, -jx A Colke, enda, {interior parsj^omi). 
c Anc. Cookety in Hemseh. Ora, (1790) 432 Take , . 
gocic appuls, and pyke oute the cokes of horn. 1370 Levins 
Matiip, zxyjLS Y'* Couk of an opple, cor. 1781 Hutton 
Tonr to the Canes Gloss. (E. D. S.), Coak, the lie^t or pith 
of wood, horns, etc. 1889 R. li. Peacock Zo/isdaU Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc.) Coke, ti) the core of an apple. (2) Ihe inte- 
rior or core-part of a horn, the pith of wood, etc. x888 
SheMeld Gloss,, Colke, the core ofan apple, etc. _ 

Colic Also kolk. pdenlical with EFns. 
kolke, which however is the Black Diver.] A local 
name for the Eider-duck. 

CX549 D. Monro lYest. //m(MS.,=p. 47 ed. iml 
He [Swilskemy] yair hantis ane fowl callit ye Colki little 
les nor anc goosei quha cummis in vair to ye land to lay 
his effffiSi and to cle<^ his birdis. 1586 HorjNsnRo Chron, 
(1807} 73 The Colke foule, which is little lesse than a 

goose. X703 Martin West. Isles (1716) 23. 1808 For.syth 
Beanties Seoll. V. 243 In the islands there is..amigratoiy 
bird, called by Martin colk, by others eider duck. 

b. &e quot. (Perhaps an error.) 

*833 Montagu Omith. Diet, (ed. Rennie), Colk, a name 
for the King Eyder. 1884 Atkinson Prov. Names Birds. 
CoPke {,Cath. Angl^ i see Coll 
Colkethor, obs. form of Coloothab, 
tCo-Udn,*'. Obs. rare, {cilia, hulka to gaVp, 
ODo. kokken to swallow or to gulp in, Ger. kolken 
to swallow or suck in as a whirlpool.] ?To gasp. 
a X400-M A lexatufer 3323 Qtti colkins J>oit, ser conquirour, 
& crabbis so pi saule 7 
VOL. IL 


+ Co'lku^e. Obs. [perh. f. CoLE sb.t ^Knipe.] 
A long or large knife ; peihaps the same as the 
Scotch kail-gully 'a large knife, used for cutting 
and shearing down colewoits’ (Jamieson). 

^1480 Towueley Myst., Prima Pasionun 85 Bosters and 
hragers God kepe us fro, That with thare long dagers dos 
mekylle wo, From alle bylle hagers with colknyfes that go. 

tColl, sb.i Obs. [f. Coll z/.i] An embrace 
lound the neck. 

1604 Middleton Witch 71 A kisse, a coll, a sip of blood. 

t Coll, sb?‘ Obs. ? A bundle. 

1512 Will M W. Willis (Soniei-set Ho.), ix Coilis of 
Gynger.._x Coilis of Clowys. cx^s^Clmrchtu. Acc. St. 
Mary^ Hill Bond. (Nichols 1797) 126 Two lode of fawle 
wode in bellets, in colls. 

CoU, sb? ? var, of Cull, fool, dupe, simpleton, 
1657 T. Jordan Walks Isling. n. xii. We aie no colls yon, 
you must not flam us. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester in 
linger Hist. Cards (iSid) 334 These rooks . . discover some 
inexperienced young gentleman . . unskilled in the quibbles 
and devices there practised ; these they call lambs 01 colla 
tColl, sb.^ Obs. Ostford slang. College ale. 
1728 NntHiSRSTTeme Fit.xxsan. 173 Men, who., make 
them their evening enteitainment over a tankard of coll, 
and a pipe of tobacco. Ibid, xxxiv. 181 The fellows valued 
themselves for having the best single and double coll in the 
univeisity. 

Coll, cole, sb.ii Sc. [Thought by some iden- 
tical with Icel. kollr top, summit, crown, round 
head. Its relation to Coil sb.i>, used in same 
sense, is uncertain.] A cock of hay. 

1768 Ross Helenore S3 (Jam. ) Aneth a coil of hay. 1823 
Caledon. Mere. 6 Sept. (Jam.), Hay. .is selling from the cole 
at the rale of from 6d. to 7d, per stone. 
tColl, v.t Obs. Also 4-5 koU, 4-7 colle; 
see also Cull. [Either aphelic fonn of acole, 
Aocolb, or a. F. cole-r = accoler to put the aims 
round the neck, deriv. of F. coI:—%,. collum neck.] 

1 . Irons. To thiow one’s arms round the neck of; 
to embrace, hug. Often absol. 

e 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 932 She kolled hyt, she clyxiped 
hyt up on here Brest, c 1320 Sir Bents 423 Whi colies pow 
aboiUe \>e swire pat ilcbe dame 7 X3B8 Wyclip Gen. xxxiii. 
4 And so Esau ran a3ens his brothir, and collide [1382 
cleppide] hym. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay man iv. 12a 
To colle and kysse iheyni. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 
IV. iii, Her silver arms will coll me round about. i6ax 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11 , ii. ni. iv. (1651) 483 Full liberty to 
sing, dance, kiss, coll. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xix. (1737) 
83 They coll’d and dipt us about the Neck. 

PS'- *S37 Latimer Serm. be/. Convoc, 6 In hart and worke 
they coll and kisse him. 

2 . transf. To clasp, hug. 

CX489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxvL 97 The mast of the 
shippe, which [he] enbraced & called sore fast wyih bothe 
his armes. 1375 Turberv. Vetterie Ixxvii. 215 They are 
maruelous strong in their pawes, wherwith they coll in a 
Mamie or Dogge, in .suche sorte, that many times they kill 
and smoother them. x8o6 R. Turnbull in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. F.s. XV. 3 As the ivycolleth and claspeth the oak .. so 
the usurer colleth. .and claspeth in arms the borrower. 

If Confused in Diets, with Cole q.v. 

Coll, v.^ Obs. exc. Sc. Also 6 coul, and see 
Cow. [Of doubtful etymology ; perhaps related to 
Icel. kollr head, poll, shaven crown, holla a beast 
wilhont horns, a pollard or polled cow, etc. In 
Icel. holla has only the sense ‘ to hit on the head 
but Norw. kylla has the sense 'to poll, prune, 
cut ’.] trans. To poll, cut off the hair of, shear, 
clip, cat close. Ascham uses coul for ‘ to pare or 
cut down the feather of an arrow ’. 

Hence Colled ppl. a. ; Colling vbl. sb. 

X483 Cath, Angl. 72 To Colle {printed colke], iondere. 
1335 Coverdale Isa, xv. a All their heades were colled, and 
all their beardes shauen. 2343 Ascham Toxoph. ii. (Arb.) 
128 In couling or sheryng [the feather of an arrow], whether 
high or lowe. Ibid, rsx You maye knowe it afore it be pared 
. .and agayne when it is colde. X617 Markham Caval. v. 
20 'Then you shall take,a paire of sharpe colling sheares and 
colle the inside of his eares, as close to the skinne as may 
bee. 1808-79 Jamieson, To coll the hair, to poll it. To coll 
t/te casidle, to snuff the candle. 1877 IxiTrm.Landm. i. ii, 
20 To write the last term in a colled or syncopated form. 
Coll, var. of Cole sb.^ 

[Coll, a frequent misreading in reprints, glos- 
saries, and dictionaries for Toll.] 

Coll(e, var, of Cowl, Ohs., tub, barrel 
Colla, pi. of Collum. 

t Coliabefa'ctiou. Obs.-° \i.TL,. collabefaclre 
to cause to collapse.] ‘ A destroying, wasting, or 
decaying' (Blount Glossogr. 165®)’ 

Collaborate (k^lse’Wr^t), v. [f. mod.F. colla- 
borer, or its original, L. collabord-re (f. col- to- 
gether -1- laborare to work, Labouis): see -ate.] 
intr. To work in conjunction with another or 
others, to co-operate ; esp. in a literary or artistic 
production, or the like. 

1871 J. H. Appleton Life 4 Lit. Relics (1881) 23 The col- 
laborators of the Revue criiigne, especially those who colla- 
borate for the Academy. x88a V, Lee in Coniemp. Rev. 
XLII. 830 Composers who collaborated with Metastasio in 
the opera of the eighteenth century. 

Hence Collaborating ppl- cl., etc. 
xfoa G. Eliot Middlemarch I. 269 The ingenious work 
of the collaborating authors. 

II Collaboratear (kalaborator). [Fr. ; on L. 


type collaborator {tynotcA by Du Cange in med.L.), 
f. collahorSre : see prec.] == Collabobatob. 

xSox H. C. Robinson (1889)1. v. 107 A body of poor 

students called collaborateurs. .who assist the more wealthy 
hut less advanced. 1888 Frith Antobiog. III. xiv. 233 An 
accomplished author, friend and collaborateur of Dickenb. 

Collaboration (k^lseiborji-jon). [n. of action, 
f. L. collabordre to Collaboeate : prob. imme- 
diately from French,] United labour, co-opera- 
tion ; esp. in literary, artistic, or scientific work. 

x86o C. Reads Eighth Commandm, 374 It is plain that 
collaboration was not less. .than it now 15 in France. 1889 
Spectator ig Oct. 322/1 Improvised by that fertile writer 
in collaboration with MM. Aisene Houssaye and Veiteuil. 

Collaborator (k^lse-bor^itoi). [agent-sb., in 
L. form, f. collabordre to Collabobate; prob. 
after F. collaborateur.'\ ^ne who works in con- 
junction with another or others ; esp. in liteiary, 
artistic, or scientific work. 

1802 Bentham Whs. X. 395 He was a collaborator of 
Mirabeau’s. 1884 Symonds Shaks. Predecessors x. § 4, 370 
[Sbakspere] was piobably engaged as a collaborator with 
unknown poets in the preparation of new plays, 

t Colla'cliryiuatO, cl. Obs. rare—\ [ad. L, 
collacrimdt-its, pa. pple. of collacrimdre : see next.] 
Mingled with tears, accompanied with weeping. 

1393 TSxskb, Christ's T. (1613) 53 Our Saviours colla- 
chrimate Oration. 

t Colla'cbrymate, »■ Obs. rare. [f. L. colla- 
crimdt- ppl. stem of collacrimare, f. col- together 
+ lacrimdre to shed tears, weep, f. lacriina (in med. 
spelling laeJnyma) tear : see -ate.] 

1. trans. To weep together with, or in sympathy 
with ; to commiserate. 

XS93 Nashe Christ's T, 13 b, A Tormentor would col- 
lachiymate my case. 1623 in Cockeram. x6s 8 in Blount. 

2. To exude in the form of tears. 

1657 Tomlinson Retion’s Disp. 342 One whereof is colla- 
chrymated out of black Camelseon Thistle. 

*|- CoUaichryina'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action, 
f. as prec. ; see -ation.] Weeping together. 

1623 Cockeram, a weeping with. ai 6 m 

Ukquhart Rabelais 111. xlviii, The Collachrymation of the 
Romans and their confederates at the Decease of Ger- 
manicus Drusus. 

Collacion, obs. form of Collatiok. 

Collack, obs. form of Collock. 
t Collacta'neotis, ct. Ohs.-^ [f. L. coUac- 
lane-us (f. col- together + lact- milk) + -oua,] 

2638 Blount Glossogr,, Collactaneons, that is nursed with 
the same milk. xfiyS Phillips, Collactaneous, uui.sed to- 
gether, sucking at the same time. 

Collage, obs. form of College. 

Collaffea (k^-ladgen). Dial. [ad. F. collagine, 
i. Gr. KoKKa glue + -ghte ■= -GBii (taken in sense 
' producing '). (The etymological form would be 

collagen ; cf, Gr. KdKKmilKxis glue-dealer, etc.)] 
That constituent of connective tissue which yields 
gelatin on boiling. 

c 1863 Circ, Sc, 1 , 360/2 The tissue yielding gelatine of 
bones, or ' collagen ’. 

Collage'nic, a. =next. 

Collagenous (k^lie-dgihos). [f. Collagen 4 - 
-ous.] Of the nature of, or containing collagen. 

1859 Huxley in Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 504 A The extreme 
transparency of the collagenous substance. 1878 Fostrr 
Phys, II. i. § 4. 238 The collagenous tissues are dissolved. 
CoUandar, -er, obs. ff. Colander. 

Collap, obs. f. CoLLOF. 

Collapsable : see Collapsible. 

Collapse (k^se'ps), sb. [ad. medical L. col- 
Idpsus (Litlr6), sb. of state f. collSbi to fall to- 
gether : see next.] 

1. The action of collapsing, or of falling or snd- 
denly shrinking together, breaking down, giving 
way, etc., through external pressure or loss of 
rigidity or support ; originally a term of physiology 
and medicine. 

1833 A. T. Christie Epid. Cholera 39 The blood being 
withdrawn occasions a collapse or contraction of all the son 
parts. 1840 R. Liston Surgery 307 Collapse of the lung 
and inflammation. 1884 Bower s Scott De Barfs Phaner, 
Ferns 543 The di.sappeai-ance of the contents and collapse 
of the walls. 

2. Med. a. The more or less sudden loss of 
vital properties and consequent prostration of an 
organ through exhaustion of nervous and muscular 
power, b. The similar failure of the action of the 
whole system under exhaustion or disease ; general 
prostration of the vital powers ; spec, as a stage in 
Asiatic cholera, 

1808 Med. yml. XIX, 2$4 The frequent repetition of tbeir 
contractions necessarily brings about a collapse. 1859 Lang 
Wand. India lai The body was on the very veree of col- 
lapse. x8M Fagge Princ. 4 Pract. Med. I. 292 Symptoms 
. .followed, .by the develrament of a very remarkable con- 
dition known as ‘ Cholera CollapseJ. 1873 H. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 649 Collapse from any cause is largely dependent upon, 
or, more correctly speaking, largely is, vaso-motor palsy. 

c. A break-down of mental energy ; a sudden 
loss of courage, spirits, etc. 

xBox W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XI. 303 The shrinking 
of humility, the recoil of fear, or the collapse of disgrace. 
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1856 J. H. Newmaw Cattista 197 He sank upon the ground 
in a collapse of misery. 

3 . Failure, * break-down ’ (of an institution, enter- 
prise, established condition of things). 

1856 Froude JSpt£, (1858) I. L 8 A general collapse of 
the trade of the whole country. 1S80 M'Cartiiy Otou 
Times IV. liii. 140 Filled with shame at the collapse of the 
enterprise. 

Collapse (kplte'ps), V. [f. L, c 6 llapS' ppl. 
stem of collahi to fall together, f. col- together -h 
laM, laps- to fall. The ppl. adj. collapsed is found 
earlier than other parts, having been app. intro- 
duced first, to represent L. colldpsus, and having 
consequently suggested the verb. Miege 1 688, and 
Bailey 1721-66 have collapsed, but not collapse. 
Johnson has only our first quot.] 

1 , irttr. To fall together, as the sides of a hollow 
body, or the body itself, by external pressure or 
withdrawal of the contents, as when an inflated 
bladder is pierced ; to fall into a confused mass or 
into a flattened form by loss of rigidity or support; 
to break down, give way, fall in, cave in ; to shrink 
suddenly into a smaller volume, contract. 

1732 Arbutknot Rules of Diet 376 The sides of the Canals 
collapse. X7SS in Johnson. 1794 Sullivan II. 

21 The air collapses the moment after the electric matter 
has passed. 1833 J. Rennie Alph. Angling 2S_ Mr. John 
Hunter . . describes the ear of fishes . .in some species crusted 
over with a thin plate of bone, so as not to allow it to col- 
lapse. x86a Tyndall Gltic. 11. xxiv. 360 The air suddenly 
collapsed to a fraction of its original dimensions. >888 Pall 
Mall G. IS Oct. 8/s The extensive warehouse . . collapsed 
. .and fell outwards with a terrific crash into the street. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. To break down, come to 
nothing, fail ; to lose force suddenly. 

1801 Southev Tlialaba'v. xxxii, The deaden'd roar Echoed 
beneath, collapsing as it sunk Within a dark abyss. 1882 
J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 484 The influence of Abbott 
collapsed in a great degree. XM7 Sfeciaior 16 Apr. 531/2 
The pre.sent agitation would collapse like a pricked hladder. 

b. To break down in regard to vital energy, 
from exhaustion or disease. 

x8m Beerbohm Patagonia. 30 My horse was in imminent 
peril of collapsing altogether. 

e. Suddenly to lose courage, spirit, etc. ; to 
subside, * cave in {colloq.) 

1863 Dickens Mvt. Fr. iii. xv. The impressible little soul 
collapsed again. 

Collapsed (ki&se-pslX ppl, a. [f. L. colldps-m 
pa. pple. -1- -BD : see piec. J 

1 , Fallen together, as the sides of any cavity, 
through external pressure, or loss of rigidity or 
support ; see CoiIjAPSE v. i. 

1020 Venner ViaReciayi, 104 Good for. .a liuer collapsed 
by cold. 178a A. Monro Comjiar, Anai. {ed. 3) 36 The 
collapsed^ lungs of the foetus, 18x4 Cary Dantfs Inf. vit. 
15 Aa sails, full spread . . Drop suddenly collapsed, if the 
mast split, 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. 1 . 57/1 The adipose 
vesicles are empty and collapsed. 

2 . Jig. Ruined, broken down, fallen into decay. 
1610 Mirr. Mag. 388 (R.) To reerect againe The ruines of 

his crowne's collapsed state. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 
11. II Matters of Government in mose parts being since col- 
lapsed. 1688 Miege Fr. Diet, s.v.. Collapsed or decay’d, 
mini. As a collapsed Estate, %tn Bien mini. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 5 Dec. 4/2 Collapsed schemes of improvement, 
f 3 . Fallen away from a religious or spiritual 
position, ‘ lapsed ' ; used in 17th c. of ‘ perverts ’ 
to the Church of Rome, and also in the theological 
sense of ^ fallen ’. Obs. 

1609 Sir E. Hoby Zet, TheofTt. Niggitts Ded. To all 
Romish collapsed Ladies of Great Bretanie. i6ai Burton 
Anat. MeL in, iv, i. ii, (i 6 ;j 6 ) 395/1 What else do oui- 
Papists?. .Whom do they begm with but collapsed Ladies ? 
1626 L. Owen Spec, yesuit. (1629) 13, a 1640 Jackson 
Creed xi. xviii. Wks. X. 357 The nature or disposition of 
collapsed angels. 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1734) 81 The 
draravedness and corruption of man in his collapsed state, 

4 . Completely prostrated in the vital powers or 
functions (cf. Collapse sb. a). 

1843 J. Mahtineau Ckr. Life (1867) 330 To make the col- 
lapsed paralytic start up and run. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt.'X^ XXI. V. 77 Collapsed by debaucheries into stupor of in- 
sanity. 1886 Fagge Princ, d- Pritci, Med. I. 292 The patient 
actually dies collapsed before there has been any evacuation, 
b. Completely broken down in mental energy. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Collapsed, slid, fallen down, dis- 
couraged. x866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) II. 291, I was . . 
the most colla^d of men, and had no sunshine in my life. 

Collapsible (k^ffl-psibT), a. Also -able. [f. 
L. collaps-us or Collapse v. + •■ible.] Capable 
of collapsing ; made to collapse or fold together. 

1843 XXXVIIL 488 The collapsame metal 

tube lor holding colours, .now In general use among artists. 
1875 Bedford Saiior^ s Pochet Bhs vii. (ftd, 2) s/t Increased 
accommodation could be provided if collapsible boats were 
supplied to the expedition, 1883 G, Davies Norfolk Broads 
XXI. (1884) 158 The canvas skin of the little ‘ Berthoii’ col- 
lapsible boat. 

Collapsixig' (k^a5-psig\ vbl. sb. The action 
of the verb Collapse. 

179X E. Darwin Boi. Card, n. 25 The. .cause of the col- 
lapsing of the sensitive plant. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) IX. XIV, IX. 313 The Collapsing into rest of a super- 
human being after vigorous exertion. 

Collapsing (k^sE-psig), ppl. a. That col- 
lapses ; made so as to collapse, colla25sible, 

1884 Daily News 27 Sept. 5/3 A collapsing boat of canvas. 


tCollapsion (k^lse’pjan). Obs. [ad. L. col- 
Idpsidn-em, sb. of action f. coUabi.'\ The action of 
collapsing {lit. at ^g.) ; a collapsed condition. 

a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (i6ai) 3 A general collap- 
sion into those softenings of vices. 1664 Power Ejep. 
Philos. II. 112 After the removal of your finger, and collap- 
sion of the Mercuiry. 1766 Parsons in Phil. Trans. Lvi. 
19s By the collapsion of the long.s. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Amusein. 77 At each filling of the bladder, it should be 
wetted and brought into entire collapsion. 

+ CoUa*qu6ate. Obs.—^ \l.Ta.eAla.collaqueare, 
f- col- together -^ laqtiedre to entangle.] ‘To en- 
tangle together’ (Blount Glossogr. i6«j6). 

Collar (kp-lw), sb. Forms : 3-6 eoler, 5-7 
eoller, 5-6 colar, 5- oollaj? ; also 4-5 oolere, 5 
coleer, collere, (colyer), 6 coUare, (oholler, 7 
ch.oler, couUer, eollor, colour). [ME. eoler, 
a. AF. eoler = OF. colter Q&tit collier) =s= Pr. colar, 
Sp. collar, It. collars t— L. colldre, f. coll-uni neck : 
see -AE la. By successive approximations to the 
Latin, eoler has become collar^ 

I. Something worn about the neck. 

1 . The part of a garment which encircles the 
neck, or forms the upper border near the neck ; 
the neckband of a coat, cloak, dress, shirt, etc., 
either standing up roimd the neck, or folded over 
upon the garment ; also a separate article of attire 
worn round the neck ; now particularly applied to 
the band (often separate) of linen, muslin, lace, 
etc., which, in various shapes, is worn as an orna- 
ment or finish to the upper part of the ordinary 
dress of men and women, 

1x1300 Cursor M. 28016 (Cott.) Biletts for-broiden and 
colors wide. 1382 Wyclif fob xxx, 18 As with a eoler 
[Viilg. capiito] of a kote thei girten me. 1:1386 Chaucer 
Milled s T. 79 A brooch sche baar vp on hir loue eoler, 
a 1450 Kid. ae la Tonr (1868) 31 Seruyng women of lowe 
asCate . . thei furre her colers, that hangin doune into the 
middil of the backe. 1557 F. Seacer Sch. Virtue 86 in 
Bailees BA, (186S) 338 Thy shyrte eoler fast to thy necke 
knyt._ 1612 Rowlands Knave of Hearts, Let us have 
standing collars in the fashion ; All are become a stifT-necked 
generation. 1709 Steele Taller No. 118 p 10 Two Thirds 
of the greatest Beauties about Town will have Cambrick 
Collars on their Necks. 1840 Dicicens Old C. Shop II. 
tv. 30 He would perhaps be dragged by the collar through 
the public streets, 1881 Ld. Dunraven in xnth Cent. Nov. 
691 The gentility of most men is contained in their shirt 
collars . . Remove it, supply its place with a ragged woollen 
muffler or kerchief of ancient date, and the effect is marvel- 
lous and sad. If you want to destroy an aristocracy, out off 
their collars, not their heads. 

+ 2 . A piece of armour protecting the neck ; the 
neck-piece of a haubeik or similar piece of armour. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 223 Anne stroc he jef hym . . )>oru 
haubert and ys eoler. e 1400 Destr, Troy 7318 He clefe 
hym to ]je eoler, & the kyne deghit, c 1450 Merlin x. 158 
Lucas, .smote hym with all his layght thourgh the eoler of 
Ills haubrek. 1581 Styward Mart. Disdp. i, 44 A fayre 
Corslet, with all the peeces appertaining to the same, that 
is the curats, y° coilers, the poldrens with the Vambraces. 
1590 Sm J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 3 Verie well ai-med with 
some kind of head-peece, a collar, etc. 

•J 3 , An ornamental band or chain worn round 


the neck for ornament, or as a badge of office or 
lively ; also, a necklace. Obs. in general sense, 

c 1325 .S', £, Allit.P. B. 1569 A eoler of cler golde clos 
vmbe his Jirote. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 87 Coller of leuery, 
torques. 1485 Caxtou Paris 4 V. eg Thenne they took the 
colyer and the whyte baner of Vyenne, 1552 Hulolt 
C ollar or bee whycne gentilwomen do vse to wears about 
their neckes, meniie. Collar or chayne^f golde or syluer, 
torques. i6ix Bible ywrfgt viii. 26, tU/s Let. fr. Amster- 
daiH in Rushw. Hist, Coll, ni. (1602) I. 74s, I cannot learn 
. , of the sale of any Jewels, save divers Collars of Pearl. 

b. spec. The ornamental chain which forms 
part of the insignia of orders of knighthood, 

1488 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 393 A collar of 
cokkilschellis contenand xxiiii scheiiis of gold. 1548 Hall 
Chron. an. 22 Hen. VII. (R.), The kyng .. sent .. to the 
Duke Urbyne, the whole habile and coller of the noble 
ordre of the eartier. 1577 Haublson England 11. v. (1877) 
I. 121 A collar of the gaiter of thirtie ounces of gold 
Troie weight, _ 1614 Seldcn Titles Hon. 362 The Collar 
of the Order being of pure gold, made of Garters and knots, 
and enameld with Roses white and red, weying about xxx. 
ounces Troy weight 1647 Facitt Heresiogr. (ed, 4) 6 He 
. . wore a great chaine like the Collar of some Order. 1708 
Br/i. Apollo No. 97, 4/2 The Duke received the Collar 
of the Holy Ghost. 1727-51 Chambcrs Cycl. s. v. Collar, 
Knights of the Collar, a military order in the republic of 
Venice ; called also the order of St. hlark, or the medal . . 
the^ knights bear no particular habit, only the collar, or 
ohain. 1835 Peww Cycl, IV. 24/1 The collar [of the Order 
of the Bath] to be of gold .. composed of nine imperial 
crowns, and eight roses, thistles, and shamrocks issuing 
from a sceptre . .linked together by seventeen gold knots . . 
and having the badge of the order pendant from it. 

o. Collar of SS., S’s, or Esses '. an ornamental 
chain consisting of a series of S’s cither joined 
together side by side_ or fastened in a row upon a 
band or ribbon ; originally worn as a badge by 
the adherents of the House of Lancaster. 

This still forms part of the official dress of various officers ; 
the name is erroneously applied by Blount and others to 
the collar of the Order of the Garter. 


issue Kou oj MXCfieq. in Uissans Heraldry 236 Paid 
3 November . . for a collar of gold worked with the Motto 
Sffveig^s and the letter S. 1519 Kings Bk. of Payments 
Aug. dud., I0 Sir Richard Win^eld fora Collar of Esses. 


jS3a-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 13 That no manne, onelesse he 
be a knight . . weare any eoler of golde named a eoler of S. 
1398 Si’EGHT Chanced s Wks. B iij, [Gower] lyeth buried. . 
with his image lying ouer him. .a collar of esses gold about 
his necke . .being the ornament of a knight.^ c 1630 Risdon 
Sum. Devon § 230 (1810) 246 About their neck a silver 
collar of S’s. i68i Blount Glossogr. s. v. Collardnys, On 
those days the King and the Knights of the Garter wear 
their Collars, of SS. 1684 Ciiarnock Atirib. God (1834) II. 
6ai The collar of esses [of the Lord Mayor] and sword . . 
pass through many hands in . . the use of them. 1719 D'U rfev 
Pills I. 198 I'll ruffle no Collars of Esses. x88a Cussans 
Heraldry xviii. 253 The King-of-Arms, and Herald.s ; the 
Lord Mayor ofLondon ; the two Chief-Justices ; the Chief- 
Baron ; the Sergeants-at-Arms, and certain other officers 
of the Royal Household, still wear a Collar of S.S. as a 
mark of their official dignity. 

Jig, 16x3-6 W. Browne Brit, Past. i. iv. Or to a mead a 
wanton river dresses, With richest coilers of lier turning 
esses. 

4 . A band put round the neck of a dog or other 
animal, as a means of control or identification, or 
for ornament ; also tramf. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. Prol. 169 To bugge a belle of brnsse 
or ofbrijte syluer. And knitten on a colere for owi-e comuiie 
profit. And hangen it vp-on cattes hals. c 1440 Promp, 
Parv. 87 Coller of howndys, millus. 1475 Piet. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wfilcker 812 Hie millus, a grehownd colere, 1509 
Barcl.vy Shyp of Polys (1^4) H. 34 He that wyll labour a 
beast to hunt or chace . . His lynes, colens, and les.shes he 
must dres. 1607 Tofscll Fenr-f. Beasts (16^3) s Mam. 
monets are lesse than an Ape . . his neck almost so big as 
his body, for which cause they are tied by the hips, that 
they slip not collar. 1786 Burn.s TwaDogs 13 His locked, 
letter’d, braw brass collar Shew’d him the gentleman and 
scholar. 1870 Blainr EncycL Rnr, Sports $ 1948 Collars 
and slips are also parts of the greyhound’s dress and ap- 
pendages, .The collars to which they arc attached are now 
of leather, as metal collars stained the neck. 

5 . A band of iron or other metal fixed round the 
neck of prisoners, worn as a badge of servitude, etc. 

14S0 Canton Chron. Eng. ccxHv. 305 There was made, .a 
strong cheyne and a eoler of yren for hym. r 1480 — Sonnes 
of Ay man xvi. 369 And wyth all he gaff hymlMawgis] a 
grete eoler of yron abowte his necke wherof the l»'ngu 
kepte the key hymselfe. ^1530 Hkkscorner in Ha/ 1 , 
Dodsley I. 157 Among the thickest of yeomen of the collar. 
1694 Lend, Gas, No. 3008/4 A Black Boy . . run away the 
8th Instant . . having a Collar about his Neck with this In- 
scription, The Lady Bromfield’s Black in Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields. 1721 Stryfe Eccl, Mem. II, n. xxii. 428 He 
was tied with a collar of iron about his neck, fastened to a 
chain, and that chain fastened to a post, 1S20 ijeenr 
Ivanhot xxxii, A smith and a file , . to do away the collar 
from the neck of a freeman. 1842 Tknnyso.n St. Simeon 
Stytites 1x3 , 1 wear an»undres.s’d goatskin on my back; A 
grazing iron collar grinds my neck. 

6. A leather-covered roll made to fit over the 
lower part of the neck of a horse or other draught 
animal, forming that part of the harness through 
which the power of drawing is directly exerted ; 
with qualification, as breast collar, the term is ex- 
tended to parts of the harness serving the same 
purpose, but not fitted ronnd the neck. 

^1440 Promp. Parv, 87 Coller of horsys, epifhiimi, 1480 
Warar, Acc, Edw. IV (1830) 123 For vj drawing colers, 
1532 Fitzherb. Itnsb. § 5 Both his bombers or coilers, 
holmes wbyted, trasses, swyngletrees, and togwith, 1592 
Shaks. Rom. d- fnl. i. iv. 62. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
339/2 The Collar , . made of Canvis and Leather .stufed 
with straw or wooll. x8oi W. Felton Carriages II. j6p 
The absurdity prevails of using breasLcolIars to heavy 
four-wheeled carriages, and the neck-collar to light two- 
wheeled carriages, 1833 F- E- Smedlev H. Conerdate iv. 
19 The mare, . took well to collar at starting, and kept it up 
steadily. x868 Dickens Dr. Marigold 13S (Hoppe) The 
high road ascends . . till it comes in sight of Cumner. 
Every step against the collar, yet so gradual is the ascent 
th.’it, etc, 1885 Times (weekly ed.) a Oct, 15/3 A tedious 
and stiff pull against the collar. 

+ 7 . A shouldei’-belt fitted with little loops, in 
which cartridges were suspended; a Bandoleeu 
in the earlier sense. Obs. 

1672 Chas, II. Warrant a Apr,, One matchlocke mus- 
quet, with a collar of bandaliero. 1677 Lo. Urklkv Art of 
War 3t If one Bandaleer take Fire, all the rest do in that 
Collar. 

8. fg. (from 4-6.) Also phrases ; f To slip (the) 
collar', to escape from restraint ; to draw back from 
a task or undertaking ; also t to shrink collar. Out 
of (or in) collar : out of (or in) work or regular 
employment.^ Against the collar’, entailing con- 
tinuous exertion or hard strain, as when a horse 
presses against the collar in pulling a heavy load 
or in going up a hill 'cf, sense 6); cf. CoLLAB-lVOBK. 

1470 J. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 461. II. 339, I .shall 
do as well as I may for fawt of monye tyll 1 sjiek with yow. 
I have many collars on, as I shall tell yow when I come. 
1S7* Golding Cabin on Ps, Ixvi. 3 The harde and stif. 
necked (whiche woold fayne slip their neckes out of his 
eoler). 1380 North Plutarch (16761 707 He began a little 
to rowze himself, and to lift up his head : but he shrunk 
collar again soon after, because the Athenians would not 
rise. 1591 Spenser M. Ifnbberd 260 The Ape. .would have 
slipt the coller bandsomly. 1651 Hobbes Zeviaih. 111. xlii. 
(1839) 540 Sliiy .slip off the colfar of their civil subjection, 
f 1677 Marvell Growth Popery 34 When we were engaged 
in a War, the Dutch would likely slip Collar, leave us in 
the War. 1790 Burke Fr, Rev. 114 It obliged sovereigns 
to Submit to the soft collar of social esteem. 1855 A. Man- 
ning OldChelsea Bun-house iu. 108 Your gentler Birth and 
Brin«ng-up. .makes the Collar so bard to wear. 1862 All 
y , Round 13 SepL la Lori bless you, I’ve known a leading 
man, out of collar, say ‘sir' to Joey. 
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b. In the /ollowing some commentators take it 
as ‘ the hangman’s halter comparing 3 Hen. IV, 
V. V. 92 : but? 

259* SiiAKS. Rom, ynl, i. i, 6 While you Hue, draw your 
necke out o'tK Collar. 

+ 9. The collar-bone. Ohs. rare, 

c 1430 Liber Cocorum (18621 33 pe heroun is slayn, as have 
I sene, .penne under po wynge po skyn J>ou cralle, Pyt in 
po bylle at coler pou schalle. 

II. Transferred and technical senses. 

10. An encompassing and restraining band or 
strap. 

1307 Louth (Lmco\n%\\.,)ChurcJifia.Atc. (MS.), Paid Codder 
niakyng hell colars xd. 1363 Stow Mem. in Three is^/t C. 
Chiyn. (Cnmden) 123 Anno 1363, y« xxx of July, .was one 
whipL on a sckalTold . . his neke, nis hands, and fett made 
faste to a .stake a hove y' sayd skafold with kolars of iron. 
*593 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 34 Item given for a hell coller . . 

1864 Boutki.i, Heraldry xxxii. 469 When there are 
two shield.s accolees, a Collar may encircle them both, 1870 
KoLLKbloM Anim. Life Inlrod. 106 I'he nerve-system con- 
sists of $upra-oe.sophageal and of ventrally-placed ganglia, 
connected with each other so as to form a collar round the 
oesophagus. 

11. Mcch. A ring, circle, flange, or perforated 
disk, surrounding a rod, ^aft,pipe, etc., for restrain- 
ing lateral motion ; forming a steam-, or water-tight 
joint, and the like ; a short piece of pipe serving as 
a connexion between two pipes, etc. 

(With numerous special applications in different trades and 
different departments of mechanism.) 

*703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 30 The motion of the Coller 
about the MaiiKspiudle allows it ; but were the . . Coller fixt, 
it could not move at all. 1715 DnsAQuunits in Phil, 
Trans. XXIX. 441, I fi.'c’d each End of it into a triangular 
Cullar^of Tin. xy94 [see collar-bolt in 21]. 1849 Wealu 
Diet. Terms, Collar, a plate at metal screwed down upon 
the stufllng-box of a .steam-engine, with a hole to allow the 
piston-rod to pass through. 1859 Rankine Steam Eng, 
§ 123 The friction between a plunger and its collar. x88x 
Mechanic 318^ Sometimes the drain pipes are laid with 
collars . . that iis, short pieces of piping suffictently large to 
receive the ends of tu'o pipes, thu.s keeping them finniy in 
their place. 1884 F. Britten IVatch 4- Cloekm. 187 A 
collar with a hole m the middle, of a size to slip freely over 
tile steel rod. 

b. Turning. ' A ling inserted in the puppet 
for holding the end of the mandril next the chuck ’ 
(Weale Diet, Terms'). 

xtiSo Moxon Mech. Exerc. 199 Hollow Maundrels are also 
lusud in Collers that open not with a Joynt. 1833 J. Hot/- 
I.ANU Manuf. Metals II. 103 An iron mandrel, the ends of 
which run in collars or journeys. 

c. Coining. A metal ring which encloses the 
blank or planchet, and serves to prevent it from 
spreading when stamped, as well as to impress 
the milling (or, if required, a legend) on its edge. 

x8a6 limplTed in verb]. 1839 Petwy Cycl, XV. 233/1 'JTie 
letters were impressed upon the edge by including the 
blanks in n collar which contained the legend . . The metal, 
thus placed, being struck with the die, expanded under it, 
and received the form of whatever was engraven on the in- 
side of the collar. z8y3 Urk Diet, Arts III. 349 s. v. Mini, 
The blow, which is estimated at 40 ton.s, forces the metal into 
every engraved part of the collar and dies. 1878 Humphreys 
CoiU’Coll, Man. xix, 247 The Greek moiieyers did not under- 
stand the principle of the collar, by which an accurate circle 
is obtained in modem times, 

12. Naut. a. ‘ A rope formed into a wreath, 
with a heart or dead-eye .seized in the bight, to 
which the stay is confined at the lower part.’ b. 

‘ An eye in the end or bight of a shroud or stay to 
go over the mast-head.’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.) 
c. (See quot. 1753 ). 

i6s6 Capt. Smith Y 7 tg. Seamen 14 The tackles, the 
mison stay, the collers, the maine shrouds and chaines. x6z7 
•— Seatnmt's Gram, v. x8 The maine Masts stay is made 
fast by a Lannier to a Coller, which is a great Rope that 
comes about the head and Boulwret, the other end to the 
head of the maine Mast. xjt 9 E, Cooke Voy. S. Sea 332 
The Marquis . , broke the Collar of the Fore-stay. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Sufi, s- v.. There is also a collar, or gat^ 
land, about the main ma.st head, which is a rope wound 
about there, to save the shrouds from galling. X833 Sir J. 
Ross H, ir. Pass. ix. 126 A collar and bits for a new bow- 
.sprit. 1878 W. C. Russell iVrech Grosoenor xvii, The 
collar of the mainstay. 

18, Of a plough (see quot.). 

*753 Chambers Cycl, Suff,, Collar of the plough, a term 
used by our farmers to express a ring of iron, which is 
fixed to die middle of the beam, and serves to receive the 
ends of two chains, the lower one called the tow chain, and 
the upper one called the bridle chain.. These chains,_by 
means of this collar, and their other insertions, serve to join 
the head and the tail of the plough together. 

14. Mining. The timbering round a shaft’s mouth. 
2840 Weals Diet. Ter/ns, Collar of a shaft, the timber 
and boarding used to secure the uppermost part of a shaft in 
loose rubble from failing in. z88o W. Comiu. Gloss., Collar, 
boards near the surface for securing the shaft of a mine. 

16. Anh. a. srCoLLABiNO. 

xian-it Chambers Cycl. s. v. Cincture, That at bottom is 
peculiarly called apophyge ; as if the pillar took its flight 
hence : and that at top, colarin, or collar. 1842-76 Gwilt 
Archil. Gloss., Collar, axColarino, .is another name for the 
astragal of a column. 

b. Short for CoIiI<ab-beam. 
x8s6 8 Archil. Publ. Sec, Diet. 1. 113 Collar, or Collar, 
Beam, called 'choler' by early Englisn writers on archi- 
tecture, . In old roofs the collar is frequently framed into the 
rafters, 1874 T. HardV Madding Crowd I. xxii. 240 The 
du.sky, filmed, chestnut roof, braced and tied in by huge 


collars, curves, and diagonals, 1S76 Gwilt Archie, § 205a 
When the latter was the case, a second collar was generally 
introduced above the first. 

16. Angling. An arrangement by which several 
artificial flies are attached to one line in fly-fishing. 

1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xxxvi, He dropped his 
collar of flies lightly on the water, each cast covering an- 
other five feet of the dimpling surface. Ibid. He went off 
, .with two yards of my collar and a couple of first-rate flies. 

17 . Zool, A band of a distinct colour or texture 
round the neck of an animal. 

1664 Pepvs Diary 25 Apr., A bird, .black the greatest part, 
with the finest collar of white about the neck. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I. 82 A variety of the Daw,.naving a 
white collar round its neck. 18^ Sk, Nat. Hist,, Mam- 
malia IV . 173 The most distinguishing mark of die species 
[the Collared Ai] is a large black collar which completely 
surrounds the neck. 

b. In Insects ; The pro-thorax which bears the 
first pair of legs ; sometimes limited to the pos- 
terior part of this when it forms a ring-like anterior 
border to the meso-thoiax, as in Hymenoptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 387 The exist- 
ence of the collar in the Trichoptera. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. LHe 157 The prothorax is ring-like and is 
hence often termed ‘collar 

c. In Molluscs: A thideened muscular and 
glandular border of the mantle. 

1847 in Craig. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 52 (Edible 
Snail) In the completion of the act of forcing the animal’s 
body out of the shell, the ‘ collar* takes a share. 

d. A rim surrounding the flagellum or cilinm 
of the cell in various lower animal forms. 

x888 Rolleston & Jackson Atiim. Life 232 The ampullae 
[of a sponge] are lined by cylindrical granular endoderm 
cells — about sixty to each ampulla — ^with a basal nucleus, 
single cilium surrounded by a hyMine protoplasmic collar. 
Ibid. S47 Choanoflagellata. .[are] distinguished by. . the pos- 
session of a single fine flagellum, implanted, .wlihin an area 
surrounded by a clear funnel-shaped collar of protoplasm. 

18. Bot. a. ‘The ring upon the stipe of an 
agaric.’ b. ‘ The point of junction between the 
radicle and the plumule* {Treas. Bot.). 

x866 Trees. Bot. s.v. Collnm, The point of departure of the 
ascending and descending axs, that is to say, of the root 
and stem, which is often called the collar. iB8x Gardener’s 
Chivn, XVI. 721 They appear to attack the collar of the 
plant, and at this position get inside. 

19. Cookery. 't*a. The neck-piece (of brawn). 
Ohs. b. A piece of meat {esp. brawn), a fish, etc , 
tied up in a roll or coil. 

1610 B. JoNSQN Alclu IV. i. What do you say to a collar of 
brawn, cut down Beneath the souse 7 *617 Minsheu Dnetor, 
Collar, or necke of brawne. .because it is onely the necke 
of a Boare. e 1643 Howell Lett, (X650) I. 115 He in- 
tends to send you a whole brawn in collars. x6Si Ciietii am 
Angler's Vaae-m. xxxix. (1689) 266 You may serve it [eel] 
either in collars or in round slices. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xvili, 290 Lay. .salt over the salmon ; so roll it up 
into a collar, and bind it with broad tape. 18x4 BYRosLet. 
to Moore g Apr., A collar of brawn which I swallowed for 
supper. 

-f o. A roll or bundle. Ohs. 
xyia tr. Pofiiei’s Hist. Drugs 1. 49 A very long Root, like 
a small Cord, which is brought from New Spain in Collars, 
or long Bundles. 

20. Wrestling. A manoeuvre in which the op- 
ponent is tackled by the neck ; 'cf. Collau v. 3 . 

x38x j. Bell HaddorisAnsv!. Osor. 410 As though a man 
might not as easily overthrow this challenger with his owne 
collers here, ciooo Norden Spec. Brit,, Comw. (1728) 29 
The first [wrestling] is acted in two sortes, by Holdster (as 
they call it)and by the Coller. xinSlang Diet,, Collar and 
elbow, a term for a peculiar style of wrestling— the Corn- 
wall and Devon style. 

21. Comb. ooUar-awl, a form of awl used in 
sewing horses’ collars, etc. ; collar-band, a band 
serving as a collar (cf. Band sb.^ 4 ) ; collar- 
bird, a species of Bower-bird ; collar-block, a 
block on which a horse collar is shaped ; collar- 
bolt, a bolt with a collar or ring ; collar-brace 
(see quot.) ; collar-cell, a cell with a collar (cf. 
17 d) ; collar-chLeok (see quot.) ; oollar-dresser, 
one who starches and irons collars ; collar-gall, 
a wound produced (on a horse) by the rubbing of 
the collar; so collar-galled ppl. adj. ; collar- 
harness, harness with a neck-collar, as distinct 
from that with a breast-collar; coUar-laxmder, 
a receptacle fixed, like a collar, on the top of the 
delivery pipe of a pump, to receive the water before 
its discharge into the conduit : see Lauwdbe ; 
collar-like a., resembling a collar, ring-like ; 
+ collar-link, a part of plough belonging to 
the collar (cf. 13 ) ; oollM-nail, a nail with a pro- 
jecting collar, used in blind-soling shoes ; collar- 
plate (see quot.) ; + collar-pleat, ? a pleat or fold 
produced by the collar; collax-proud a. {dial.), 
restive when in harness, said of a horse ; + collar- 
shirt (see quot.) ; •I' collar-spot, a mark made 
by a collar ; collar-tool, a blacksmith’s tool for 
making collars on rods, bolts, etc. ; collar-worn a., 
hurt or strained by the collar (as a horse). 

1684 Satyr agst. Contmw. x Here Men with swinging 
Trowsers awe. And divine *collar-bands give law. i7oa 
Addison Dial. Mededs (1727) 17 Of the Ruff and Collar- 
band. *8.. DtCKEHs HoHseh, Words (Hoppe), His neat 


collar-band turned over evenly all round the cravat. X794 
W. Felton Carriages (zSoi) 1. 104 *Collar-beU, a bolt with 
a shoulder or collar in the middle and douhle-screwed ends, 
which serves to fix one thing upon another, that either may 
be separately taken away without displacing the other. 
Ibid. I. 106 A double and single *collar-brace ring. Ibid. 

I. 211 Collar braces, are those that go round the perch or 
crane, .to check the motion [of the body of a carriage] side- 
ways. 1838 StMMONDS Diet. Trade, *Collar-check, a rough 
cross-barred woollen material for saddlery purposes, made 
either broad or narrow. xSgo Daily News 28 Jan. 7/6 The 
child, the step-daughter of a ’‘coirar-dresser. 1688 Loud. 
Gzxx. No. 2381/4 An Iron grey Gelding. .3 or 4 ’'Collar-Galls 
on his Shoulder. 1684 Ibid. No 1958/4 Her off Shoulder 
Coller gald. 1843 Darwin Voy. Nat, xx, (1870I471 Are we 
to suppose that each island is surrounded by a *collar-Iike 
submarine ledge of rock? 2723 Bradley A'aiw. Diet. s.v. 
Plough, Paiticular parts of a plough . . the Collar Link.s, 
the plough pillpw. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 394 *Collar- 
flate, an auxiliary puppet, or midway rest in a lathe for 
turning long pieces. 1703 Lend. Gas. No. 4085/4 A Black 
Horse, with, .white Hairs on the ‘"Collar-pleat. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., *Collar-proud, restive, 183a Regiil, lust,-. Cavalry 
n. 40 The ’ collar-rein or chain is unfastened, c xfioo B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Numms, a Sham, or *Collar-Shirl, to 
hide the t’other when Dirty. 1704 Lend. Gas, No. 4040/4 
A bright bay Nag . .with . . some sign of “Collar spots upon 
his Shoulders. 1882 Bf. or Carlisle in Macni, Mag. XLV. 
464 Horses, .suffering from a “collarworn shoulder. 

Collar (kp-laz), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trafis. To put a collar on ; to fetter or fasten 
with a collar ; to surround as with a collar. 

1601 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 135 For . . new collering the 
ministers surpcloth. x6jg Plot Siajfordsh. (1686) 440 The 
said bull is then, .coller’d and roap’t, and so brought to the 
Bull-ring in the high-street. 1806 J. Graiiame Birds 
Scotl. St Trees New planted, .each to a po.st Fast-collared, 
culpilt like. 1847-74 Kalliwell, To collar the mag, to 
throw the colt with such precision as to surround the plug, 
1865 [see Collaring vbl. sb.]. 

b. Coining, To stamp a coin in a collar. 

1826 E. Hawkins Angh-Fr, Coinage [fbyS) 148 From want 
of what is called collanng. 

2. To put the collar on (a horse), esp. for the first 
time ; hence Jig. to break in to work. dial. 

16^2 [see Collaring]. 1730 'W. Ellis Mod. Husbandman 

II. li. 48, I collar [my own children] las the country term is) 
as early as possible ; that is, I bring them up to work as 
soon as they are able to do anything, and continue so doing, 
the better to fit the hack to the burUien. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., 
Collar, to harness, or put the collar on, a colt for the first 
time. Used also for bringing up a child to work early. 

3. Wreitling. (intr.) To lay hold on the op- 
ponent’s collar or neck. Also Jig. 

«xSS5 Ridley Wks. (1843) 146 Ye know the deepness of 
Satan, being an old soldier, and you have collared with 
him ere now. a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut, lihem, N. T. 
(x6i8) 395 The wrestlers, which contended to strike those 
with whom they were collered. 1661 Sir A. Hosieries 
Last Will ^ Test. Supp. 6 He grew so familiar with 
Oliver, as he would not stick by way of Argument to coller 
with him. X708-1S Kersey, [in Wrestling) is to fix, 

or hold on the Adversaiy’s Collar. 

4. trans. To seize or take hold of (a person) by 
the collar; more loosely; To capture. Jalbolhall: 
To stop an opponent who is running with the ball. 

1613 Day Festivals (1615) 126 Collering others by the 
Necke with a puinsie. X713 Steele Guardian No. 84 If 
you advised him not to collar any man but one who knows 
what he means. 1762 Genii. Mag, iga His Lordship collared 
the footman who threw it. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xviii. 
He was collared by two French soldiers, and dragged back 
into the battery. 

6 . slang. To lay hold of, take or get possession 
of, appropriate, master. 

CX700 Street Robberies Consid,, Collar the Cole, lay 
hold on the money, 1838 Dickens Nidi, Nick, xv, Another 
gentleman comes and collars that gl^s of punch, 1839 djl 
y. Round No. 13. 306 We were ‘ well in ' : we had collared the 
bowling. x888 Pall Moll G. 6 Jan. 6/x The uncontested 
seats t^ich were ' collared ’ last time by Liberal Unionists. 

6 . Cookery, ‘ To roll up (a piece of meat, a fish, 
etc.) and bind it hard and close with a string’ (J.) ; 
b. to cut up and press into a roll (see Collabed 4). 

cxbjo MS. Cookery Bh,, To Coller Figg. *74* Cotnpl, 
Fam.-Piece 1. ii. 149 To collar a Breast of^al. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 43 To collar Mackarel. 
Ibid, To collar Beef. 

Collar, obs. f. Cholbb, <Jial. f. Collow. 
[Cellarage. A traditional entry in Diction- 
aries, founded on obs. F. collerage : see quots. 

x6zx CoTGR., Droid de Collerage, Collerage, a fee due for 
the collers worne by the horses, or men, which draw wtnet 
vp and downe, 7678 Phillips, Collerage, a pecuniary 
mulct in France, exacted for the Collars worn by Wine- 
drawing-hotses, or men. 1708-13 Kersey, Cellarage, a 
Fine or Tax impos’d for Collars worn by Wine-drawing 
Horses. 1730-6 in Bailey ; hence in mod. Diets., some of 
which untruly add * formerly levied in England '.] 

Co'Uar-beam. 

1. Arch. A horizontal beam connecting a pair of 
rafters, which prevents them from spreading or 
‘sagging’ (bending in); it is attached about the 
middle of the rafters, which distinguishes it from a 
lie-beam. 

1659 T. WiLLSPORD Archil, xs Prindpall sparres ^ or 
rafters . . are made according to the true pitch of the build- 
ing intended ; about the middle (in common structures) each 
of them hath a collar-beam. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 73 The 
Coller beams eight and three inches. *667 Primatt City 4* 
C, Build. 86 Choller-beams. 1837 P. Nicholson Praei. 
Build, 1. 29 A collar-beam is. .usually employed where there 
are no king-posts. 



C0LLAB-B03S’E. 

2 . Nmit. (See quots.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Maritte C1789'*, Cle/ de deatt^e . .the 
cotlar-beam, which is raised a littie above the second deck, 
to fortify the bowsprit, c 1850 Ritdim. Navig. (Weale) 95 
The Collar-Beam, is the beam upon which the stanchions of 
the beak-head bulk-head stand. 

Co‘llar-boue. Each, of the two bones that 
extend from the breast-bone to the shoulder-blade, 
forming part of the pectoral arch ; the clavicle. 

xS- . Sc. Poetns iWi C. II. 169 Hely fell . . And brake his 
necke and colter bane. 161S Crooke Body oj Man- 265 The 
patell or choler bones. 171a Steele S^ect, No. 474 3 
None should be admitted into this green conversation- 
piece, except he had broke his collar.bone thrice. 1794-6 
£. Darwin (1801) 1. 199 All the quadrupeds that have 
collar-bones, use their fore-limbs in some measure as we 
use our hands. 1850 Grote Greece ii. Iviii. (1862) V. 177, 
I broke my collar-bone, .by a fall from a young horse. 

Collaird (kp’laid), dial, and U, S. Also 8 col- 
laxt. [Phonetic corruption of coVort, coleivort."] 
A variety of cabbage which does not heart ; = Cole- 
WOBT 2. 

17SS Connoisseur No. gr {177^ III. 148 Fed for cheapness 
with nothing but collart-leaves and chopt_ straw. 1807 R. 
W, Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 71 The turnips being sold off 
in autumn and replaced by collards. 184^ in Halliwell 
(‘ East’). 1883 C. F. Smith Soiithemisnis 111 Traits. Anter. 
Philol. Soc. 46 In the South no word, as no dish, is better 
known among the poorer whites and negroes than collards 
or greens. [1890 ‘ Well known in Essex,* Correspt.\ cf. 
1881 Ox/ordsk. Gloss. Suppl.^ Collets, small spring cabbage. 
1888 Berksli. Words, Colluts, young cabbages.] 

Collar-day. A day on which ICnighls wear 
the collar of their Order, when taking part in any 
court ceremony. 

X637 Garrard in Straffords Lett. (1739) II. 83 Two Pil- 
lories were erected, and there the Sentence of Star-Chamber 
against Burton, Bastwick, and Frynne was executed. . Bast- 
wick told the People, the Lords had Collar-days at Court, 
but this was his Collar-day, remycing much in it. i_66a 
Pepys Diary ag Sept., It being Collar-day, we had no time 
to talk with him about any business. 1662-3 a Feb., It 
being a collar-day, it being ^ndlemas-day. 1707 Miege 
State Gt, Brit. i. 400 The Queen has also Collar-Days, 
(that is, Days when she wears the Collar of the Garter). 
1764 Loio Life 56 This being Whitsunday and consequently 
(jollar Day at Court. 1818 Moore Fudge Fam. in Paris 
vi. 73 Like Knights, too, we've onr collar days. 
Collared (k^'laid), a. [f. ColIiAB sb. and 

7 ). -H -ED.] 

1. Wearing a collar (round the neck). 

<-1386 Chaucer T. 1294 White Alauntz. .with mosel 
fasteybounde, Colered [m 3 MSS,\ v.r. coleres] ofgold with 
tourettes fyled rounde. c 1440 Promp, Pam. 87 Colleiyde, 
iorquatm. 1714 Orig. Canto Spencer xx. 7 The baser 
Whelps. .Perversely drew their collat'd Necks awry. 1830 
Mrs. Browning Peeins II. at? The collared knights. x86a 
R. Patterson Ess. Hist. ^ Art 367 Playing with a frisky 
red-collared kitten. 

Tb. in Jler. So Collared-chained. 

x68i T. Jordan Land.yoy in Heath Grocers' Comp. 

542 Three Greyhounds Currant, Arm'd and Collard, Gules. 

Naval Chron. XXI. i8g An unicorn’s head, .collared 
gules. i88z CussANs Heraldry vi. go Collared, having a 
collar about the neck. When an Ape is thus described, the 
collar is adixed around its loins. 

2 . Furnished or fitted with a collar. . 

1650 Fuller PisgcJi iv. vi. loi As the lews coates were 
collared above ; so thw were skirted and fringed below. 
X747 Hoosom MineFs Diet, Tiijb, They are mostly Col- 
lered at both Ends, and are a good way to support a Shaft. 
i8;» New JIfoni/ily Mag. VIII. 493 He wore a blue coat . . 
cufied and collared with . . velvet. 2887 Gaverocks xii, Is 
Mr. Penhallman to go limp-collared ? 

3 . ZooL Having a marking round the neck. 

i8xa Smellie tr. Bitffon's Nat. Hist. XV. 124 Where the 
Collared Black Flycatcher is found. i8a8 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. I. 61 Collared Lemur, .a ruff of red hair. 1865 
Sat. Rev. 3 Aug. 182 The collared turtle-dove, an Indian 
species, was found at Jericho in mid-winter. 

b. Said of cells, etc. ; cf. Collar sb, 17 d. 

x888 Rolleston & Jacksoh Anim. Life Index, Collared 
cells [of sponges]. Ibid. 790 The epithelia are unilaminar, 
the endoderm cells typically collared and flagellate. 

4 . Cookeiy, Rolled up and tied with a siring, as 
a piece of meat from which the bones have been 
removed, a fish, brawn, etc. 

i68x Chetham Angler’s. Vade-tn. xxxix. (1689) 266 If 
you’ll have the ^collar'd eel to keep a month, X744 Mrs. 
Delany AietoMog. ^ Corr. (1B61) II, 332 Second course: 
Partridge, Sweetbreads, Collared pig, Creamed apple tart. 
1774 Westm. Mag. II. 47 This turban for my head is col- 
lar’d brawn. x8o6 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. HI. 491 Col- 
lared eels, eels cured and rolled up into a shape resembling 
a collar. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons ^ lii, A collared 
eel, which would have provoked the appetite of an an- 
chorite. 

b. Collared pork, pi^s face, head, etc. ; the 
meat of the head and other parts of a pig, ox, etc., 
boiled, cut into small pieces and pressed into the 
shape of a roll, often with the skin laid round. 

1861 Maa Beeton Househ. Managem. 393 Collared pig’s 
face (a breakfast or luncheon dish\ X873 E. Smith Foods 
8r Collared pork is made from the gelatinous parts of the 
pig, as the ears, feet, and face. 

Collarette, -et (kplare't). Also 7 oolleret, 
9 -ette. [ad. F. colleretle, dim. of collier Collar. 
The Fr. form is frequent in Millinery,] A small 
collar ; a woman’s collar of linen, lace, fnr, etc. 

169a Evelyn Mundus Mullebrls, Two night-rail.s, and a 
scarf beset With a great lace, a colleret. i8^ Mbs. Pal- 
LLSER Lace iv. 6r Of this Lombardy thread were the magnifi- 
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cent collerattes. x88a E. J. Wonaoisn Sissie xxxiii. Her 
mother gave her a very pretty little collarette. 

b. The circle of tentacles of the sea-anemone. 

2869 H. M. Hart tr. Moqnin-Tandon's World of Sea 123 
The anemone has spread his painted collarette. 

Collaring (kp-lariq), vbl. sb. 

1 . The action of the vfa. Collar in various senses ; 
also attrib. 

1692 Loud. Gas. No. 2803/4 Some white in his Mane near 
the collaring Place. 17^ Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(177B) 293 Observations on Potting and Collaring.^ 2833 
Marbyat P, SimpU x, I was quite bewildered with the 
shouting and swearing, pushing and scuffling, collaring and 
fighting. X865 Com/i. Mag. Feb. 177 Her . . new wrist, 
banding and collaring, and darning, and clearstarching. 

2 . Mining. See quot., and cf. Collar sb. 14. 

1831 Coal-trade Terms Northuvibld. ^ Durheati 15 

Collaring, a framing composed usually of pieces of cross 
timber, placed under the pump joints in a shaft, for the 
purpose of steadying and supporting the set, 

il Collarino (kplarz-no). Arch. Also oolarino. 
[It. (ktfllarrnd) dim. of collars Collar ; also called 
colarin, collar (15 a).3 

1 . The cincture, fillet, or listel, terminating the 
apophyge at the extremities of the shaft of a column . 

j688 R, Holme Armoury 111. 111/2 Collarino^ . . the same 
as Astragal, .the bottom lung, with its Fillets in the foot ot 
acapital. 1842-76 Gwilt A Gloss., Collar or Colarino, 
a ring or cincture ; it is another name for the astragal of a 
column. 

2 . The cylindrical part of the capital in the Tus- 
can, the Roman Doric, and the Ionic of the 
Erechtheum. 

1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. i 4 The Collarino, 
or the Neck of the Column. Ibid. 1 . 13 Collarino, or Hypy- 
trachilum, or Frize of the Cajiitel. 18^-76 Gwilt Arefut. 
Gloss., Collar, or Colarino . . is sometimes called the neck, 
gorgerin, or hypotrachelium. 1846 Parker Concise Glosr. 
A rchit. (187s) 71 Collarino, the cylindrical part of the column 
between the annulets and under the ovolo and the astragal. 

Collarless (k^i lliles), a. [f. Collar + -less.] 
Without a collar, a. Of a garment. 

x6ii CoTGR., Dolyman, a Turkish gowne, long coate, or 
vpper garment ; collerle.sse. 1822 New Monthly Mag, V, 
242 His blue, collarleas, basket-buttoned coab iksTiiorn- 
nuRV Turner I. 64 'rhe boy with the flowing locks and 
collarless coat of fiuce or brown. 

b. Not wearing a collar ; destitute of a collar, 

1839 Cornwallis New World I. 296 A striped necktie . . 
twisted like a rope round his coliarle.ss neck. 1883 Law 
Times LXXX. log/a The case of the collarless dog. 

Co’llar-maker. One who makes collars, esp. 
for horses and other draught animals. 

xASx-go Howard Househ. Bks. (1844) 229 To Lely, a coler- 
maker, for xiiij. dayes makenge colers, and mendynge of 
horse herneys. 1^ North Plutarch (1676) 138 Cord- 
makers, Sadlers, Coller-makers. X74a J. Yarrow Love at 
First Sight 104 My neighhur Thong, the Collar-maker. i88s 
C. Mackesoh Brtt. Almanac ^Comp. 94 Double meanings 
. . [e. g.] Collar Maker for a Seamstress or Harness Maker. 

Co’liar-work. 

1 . lil. Work in which a horse has to strain hard 
against the collar, as in drawing a heavy load or 
going up hill. 

1872 Black Adv. Pkaclon xxii. 307 Giving a long .spell of 
collar-work to the horses. 1887 T. Trollope What I Re- 
member II. viii. 132 There were still fourteen miles, nearly 
all collar-work, between that [Lucca] and the baths. 

2- A- Severe and close work, 

X871 Daily News 25 Jan., Breaking down in harness, 
under the severe collarwork of these democratic days. 1B75 
C, L. Kenney Mem. M. W. Balfe 38 When the day's allow- 
ance of stiff ‘ collar work ' was accomplished. 

Collat, obs. form of Collet. 

Collatable (k^I^-tabT), a, [f. Collate v. -i- 
-ABLE.] That may be collated. 

<2x834 Coleridge is cited by Worcester (1846). 1877 F. 
Hall Eng. AdJ. in -able 46. 

Collate (k^tfi’t), ®. [f. L. collat- ppl. stem of 
conferre to Cohper. Cf. OF. collater, in sense of 
collating documents (14th c. in Godefroy).] 

1. To put or bring together, compare. 

+ 1. trans. To contribute ; to bring together. Obs. 

X678 Bp. Nicholson Expos, Catech. 25 Every particular 
Apostle did cast in and collate his Article to make up this 
Sum [the Apostles’ Creed]. 

b. Roman Law. (see Collation i b.) 

x88o Muirhead tr. Rules Uipian xxviii. § 4 Banorutn 
possessio is granted .. to emancipated children, if they are 
prepared to give security to their brothers . . that they will 
collate (». e. bring into division) the estate belonging to them 
at their father’s death. 

2 . To bring together for comparison ; to com- 
pare carefully and exactly, in order to ascertain 
points of agreement and diiference. 

*6x2 Bacon Ess,, fudicature (Arb.) 454 To recapitulate, 
select, and collate the material points of that which hath 
beene said. i6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 6 The evidence 
of which two places collated^ none . , can resist, 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng.i. 27 Computing or collating years and Chronolo- 
Z780 Burke S^. ut Bvisiol Wks. Ixl, 381 He has yisited 
all Surope . , not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts \ 
but . , to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 43 Collating one 
language with another. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxii. 
S<rf The events of history were collated with the maxims of 
science. x868 Lockyer Guillemuis Heavens 194 Mr, Her- 
.schel. .has recently collated the observations undert^en to 
determine the heights of meteors. 

3 . esp. To compare critically (a copy of a text) 
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with other copies or with the original, in order to 
coirect and emend it. 

1638 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 60 The learned Professor . . 
when he collated the Gr. printed Text with the Lambeth 
MS. 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 6 Mr. Bennet desir’d me to 
lend him the Manuscript Phalaris to be collated. 1768 
Johnson Pref. to Shahs. Wks. IX. 292, I collated .such 
copies as I could procure. 1868 Furnivali. Temp. Pref. 
Canterb. T. (Chaucer Soc.) 2, I went . . specially to collate 
part of the Harleian MS. 7334 with Mr. Thomas Wright’s 
print of it, 1873 Scrivener Led. Grk. Test, 13 To collate 
the whole mass, that is to compare their mutual variations 
with some common standard. 

b. To compare a copy of a legal document with 
the original, and duly verify its correctness. 

1683 A pol. Prot. France v. 72 We will that the same credit 
shall be given to Copies duly collated . . as to the present 
Original. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Collation, A collated 
act is equivalent to an original; provided all the parties 
concerned were present at the collation. 

4 . Printing and Bookbinding. To examine the 
sheets of a printed book by the signatures, so as to 
ascertain that they are perfect and in correct order. 

X770 Concise Hist. Printing 491 The Collating of liook.s in 
— First to examine whether the wliolc number of sheets that 
belong to a Book are gathered in the Book . .To do thus the 
Collater provide.s himself with a bodkin . . and prick.s up the 
corner of the first sheet A . . till he has collated the whole 
impression, etc. x8o8 C. Stower Printer’s^ Gram, 411 
Having collated a gathering, he lays it on his left. 1882 
Blades Caxion 131 To enable llie binder to collnte the 
sheem of each section correctly, it was the custom . . to place 
distinguishing marks on the fir-st page of each sheet. 1885 
C. G. Warnford Workshop Rec. Ser. iv. 229/1 For collating, 
the book is held in the right hand, at the right top corner. 

II. To confer, bestow, appoint. 

f 6. To confer or bestow on, upon (a person) ; 
to give or grant to. Obs. exc. as in next. 

1381 Savile Tacitus' Hist, iv, (1591) 172 Th.at the lOmpirc. , 
by him was collated vpon Vespasian. xsgyDANiELCVxA ll'ares 
11. cxv. He must collate The same on others. 16^ Ausw. 
Printed Bk. vj The good old wayes of bestowing ofiices and 
collating honours. 27x7 L. Howhl Desiderius (ed. 3 1 96 The 
Goodne-ss they are posse.ss’d of is collated by God Lo them. 

6. Eccles. +a. Toconfer(abenefice)d«(aperson). 

1338 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. ii. 63 The said Bishonrick was 
ju^y collated and {pven to Nicola.s Ridley, D.D. 1655 
Fuller Ck. Hist. iv. i. § 17 Many Italians, .had the fattest 
livings in England by the Pope collated upon them. ^1670 
Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws 146 The Right of the King, and 
other Patrons to collate Bishopricks and other Benefices 
within the Realm of England. 

b. To appoint or institute (a cleric) lo a benefice. 
Now said of an ordinary who institutes to a living 
in his own gift or patronage, or which has lapsed 
to him by neglect or disablement of the patron. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, (1702) I. iv. 230 Ihe King . . 
collated to those Sees, Dr. Prideaux . . Dr. winnifT. 1703 
.Sir E. Northey in W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer.Col. Ch. 1 . 
128 If the ParLshioners do not pre.sent a minister to the 
GoV within 6 months alter any Church .shall become void, 
the Gov' as ordinary .shall and may collate a Clerk to .such 
Church by lapse. X704 Nbwon Fest. ff Fasts (*739) 60s 
When any Person is pre.sented or collated to any liencfice. 
1B84 A. R. Pennington Wicllfviii. 272 He refuses to col- 
late the Pope’s nephew . . to a Canonry . . of Lincoln. 

c. absol. (without direct object) : To appoint to 
a benefice ; lo have sucli appointment in one’s gift. 

x6o6 Act 3 fames c. v. r r8 Euery ,. Popish Recusant 
conuict . . .shall, .be vtierly disabled to. .collate or nominate 
to any Free-.schoole, Hospitall, or Donatiue whatsoeuer. 
1697 C’iess D’Atmoy's Tram. (1706) 60 She is Superior of 
seventeen Convents ; Collates to .several Benefice.s. 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, u iii. i. (1743) 143 If the Bishop 
does not collate in half a year more, it [the laving] lapses to 
the Archbishop. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. I. Introd. 37 
The .sovereign held the right . . of collating to benefices. 

Collated (k^fieJ’ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED,] 
a. Compared, b. Conferred, bestowed. 

X644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 44 All opinions, yea errors, 
known, read, and collated, are of main service . . toward the 
speedy attainment of what is truest. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul It. App. xxiii, That the dull Planets with collated 
light By neighbour suns might cheued be in dampish night. 
x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubii. 11. i, Not a collated or legal 
right. CX840 Sir W. Hamilton Logic App, (1866I IL 237 
Three terms or collated notions. 

Collatee (kplciJtr). [f. as prec. + -ee.] One 
who is collated to a benefice. 

1703 Sir E. Northey in W. Periy Hist, Coll. Anter. Col, 
Ch. 1. 128 His collatee shall hold the Church for his life. 

Collater : see Collator. 

+ Colla'terage. Surveying. Obs. [f. late L. 
collaterare to have on both sides : see -AGE.] A 
species of ‘ boundage ’ ; a bordering between plots 
lying side by side. 

x6xo W. Folkikgham Art of Survey u. ii. 49 Simple 
Boundage is _Confrontaee and Collaterage . . Cullaterage 
Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking, dyling [? dyking], hay- 
ing, hedging, or shawing. 

Collateral (k^m’t^ral), a. and sb. Also 4 
collaterale, 5 -alle, 6-7 -all, oolaterall. [ad. 
med.L. colTaterdl-is, f. L, col- together with + later- 
stem of latus side : cfl lateral, and F. collatcrall\ 

A., adj. 

1 . Situated or placed side by side (with one 
another) ; running side by side, parallel. 

la Geometry and Crysiallogr. applied to two faces having 
a common edge, 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Zadyea^S Collateral ii, sayde of one 
that IS nye a nother by the tone syde of hym. 1527 R. 
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Tiiobne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 Betwixt two Collateral 
lines. 1S78 Lyte Dodoens i. xxvii. 40 Farted into many 
collateral! or side braunches. x6ox Shaks. All's Well 1. 1. 
99 In his bright radience and colaterall light, Must I be 
comforted, not in his sphere, xdxg R. C. Al/h. 

fed. 3), Collaierall, on_ the other side, ouer against, as two 
fines drawne equally distant one from another. X667 Milton 
P. L. X. 86 From his radiant seat he rose Of high collateral 
glorie. X669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agrk, vi. § 10 (1681) 108 
Leave some Collateral shoots to attract the Sap. 1709 
Berkeley Th. Vision g 85 We neither see more visible 
oints, nor are the collateral points more distinct. 1836 W. 
RviNC Astoria II. 114 The Rocky mountains .. occur., 
singly or in groups, and occasionally in collateral ridges, 
b. Const, to. 

X833 Db Quincey Wks. (1863I XIV. 181 We approached 
Loudon by rural lanes . . collateral to the main roads. 

t c. = Lateral, side-. Obs, 

X649 Bulwbr Pathomyot. ii. i. 50 Collaterall Nod.s, such 
as wee use when the partyes to whom we make the signe 
arc on one side of us. 17^ Morse A/ner. Geog. II. 19s 
From this canal a collateral cut to Naas is completed. 

d. Phys. Collateral arteries : ‘ a tenn applied to 
branches of arteries which follow more or less the 
course of the parent vessel ’. Collateral n'rcula- 
iion\ ‘circulation carried on through lateral or 
secondary channels after stoppage or obstruction 
in the main vessels ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex^. So colla- 
teral fluxion^ hypermmia, etc. 

a 1788 R Pott Chirurg. Wks, III, 377 Collateral branches 
of .suflicient size to cariy on the circulation. 1804 Aber- 
NETiiY Surg. Obseru. 228 The adequateness of the col- 
lateral arteries for the supply of the limb. 1831 R. 
Knox Clot/uei’s Anaf. 6gt The Dorsal Artery of the ThuRib 
. . terminates by anastomosing with its external collateral 
artery. xBw Roberts Uandoh. Med, 1 . 26 The ‘ collateral 
circulation . .set up when a main artery is tied. 

e. Bot. Side by side. Collateral bundle', a 
fibro-vascular bundle in which the wood- and bast- 
elements (ycylem and phloeni) are placed side by side, 

x8;57 IIenkrey lilem. Course Bot. 89 Sometimes the mul- 
tiplication [of organs] is collateral^ a pair of stamens, for 
example, standing in place of one. X870 Hooker Stud. 
Plora 326 Kughorbincem . . Ovules i-e, collateral. X878 
Machau Bot. li. (1883) 4.5 Many monocotyledons and dico- 
tyledons have collateral bundles. 

'I* f. Collateral winds : those blowing from points 
of the compass intermediate to the cardinal points. 
So collateral pointSy quarters. Obs. 

1398 Thuvlsa Barth. De P. P. xt. iii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Wyndes beji Iwolue ; foure jjorof hen clcpid cardinales, 
chef wyndeii, and viii collatoraleh, side ^vyndes. XS49 
Cont/l. Scot, vi. (1872) 6x Ther is iifi. callitvyndis cardinal, 
and the totliir iiij. ar callit vyndis collateral. 1664 J, Webb 
Stofu'-IlcHg (.t';2s) 101 Not only from the West, and other 
principal, but from the collateral Regions of the Heaven 
also, xyjx Ciiamber.s Cycl, Collateral minds, are those 
blowing from collateral points. 

a. ft.$. Accompanying, attendant, concomitant. 

X377 Langi.. PI . B. XIV. 297 A collateral conforte 

crystos owne jitle. cx^go Lydg. Bochas vnt. xii. (iss 4 ) 
183 b. Who that did tinright By oppression or by collateral 
wrong. x6i3 Sir H, Finch Law (1636) 189 That cannot be 
discerned by .sight, but by a colaterall proofs, the i]iea.suring 
of them. 1644 Milton Judeiu. Bucer (x8si) 299 Not as a 
I.earner, but as a collateral Teacher. 2752 Hume Pol, Disc, 
iii. 52 We mistake, as is usual, a collateral eifecl for a cause. 
X870 Echo 12 Nov., Anyone who studies these reports in 
the light of collateral knowledge of prisons. 

f D. Ranking side by side with, co-ordinate. Obs. 
X4SO-IS30 Myrr. our Ladye 238 The father and the holy 
goste were witli oure lorde. .and therfore they are called hys 
collateral fellowes. 1641 Milton Ch. Dtscipl, 11. Wks. 1738 
I. 23 The King, .shall rid his Kingdom of a strong seques- 
ter'd and collateral Power. 2650 Exerc, cone. Vsvr-y. 
Power s A King, an House of Peers, and an House of 
Commons sitting in a collaterall, or coordinate rank. 2656 
'I'liAi’P Comm, Matt. xvi. 24 That [Peter]_might not be made 
collateral, a very copesmate, to Christ himself. 

o. Parallel in lime, order, tenor, or develop- 
ment ; corresponding, 

1653 Milton Hirelings (1639) 33 Neither doth the col- 
lateral place, .make^qlher use of this story, 2728 Newton 
Chronol, Amended \\\. 292 The two collateral Empires of 
the Babylonians and Medes. 2755 Johnson Diet. Pjef., 
When the radical idea branche.s out into Parallel raminca- 
tions, how can a Consecutive series be formed of senses in 
their nature collateral? 2774 J. Bryant II. 413, 

I should therefore from the collateral histories imagine, etc. 
x8x6 J. .Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Art I. 602 The lower pmt 
of a rainbow appears broader than the upper part , . the 
breadth of the moon and of the rainbow in this case are 
doubtless collateral phenomena, 

3. Lying aside from the main subject, line of action, 
issue, purpose, etc. ; side- 5 subordinate, indirect. 

^2374 Chaucer Troylus i. 262 For to tellen forth in 
©.special , . And levyn al other thinges collateral, 2388 
Frauncb Lawlers Log, ii. Hi. 89 b, Little grand mootemen, 
who. .for every collaterall trifle run over ail the 633 titles of 
Brookes abridgement. 2602 Shaks. //am. iv. v. 206 If by 
direct or by Colaterall hand They finde vs touch’d. 2677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. To Rdr. 4 Collateral thing.s, not being 
the principal Subject of the Discourse. 2783 Burke Sp. E. 
/nd. Biay/Vsi. IV. 7 Though there are no direct, yet there 
are various collateral objections made. x868 Freeman //ortn, 
Cong. (1876) II. ix, 347 One of the collateral causes of the 
Norman Conquest, 

b. Const, to. 

26x4 Raleigh //ist. World n. 349 In pursuing of actions 
collateral! to the History. 267a Marvell Eeh. Transp. i, 
X06 This . . being but collateral to my work of Examining 
the Preface. XW Burke Regie, Peace y Wks. VIII. 248 
For any thin|r wTiich in the late discussion has appeared^ 
the war is entirely collateral to the state of jacobinism. 
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4. Descended from the same stock, but in a 
different line ; pertaining to those so descended. 
Opposed to lineal. 

Collateral ancestor : a brother or sister of a parent, grand- 
parent, or other lineal ancestor. 

2^75 Barbour Bntce i. 36 He. .That, .cummyn wes of the 
neist male. And in branch collaterale, £2425 Wyntoun 
Cron. VIII. Prol. 14 Qwhen }>e succession lynealle Endit, jje 
collaleralle Ressawit . . }>e Crowne. 2532 Dial, on Laws 
Eng. II. 1 . (1638) 234 A warranty of an ancestor collateral to 
the disseisee. 26^ Fuller Ch. //ist. 11. vi. § 39 King 
Edwa.rd dying Childlesse . . left the Land at a Losse for an 
Heir in a direct Line, & opened a Door to the Ambition of 
Collatemll Pretenders. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 81 
The heirs of a man’s body, by which only his lineal descend- 
ants were admitted, in exdusion of collateral heirs, a 2847 
Barham /ngoL Leg., Spectre of Tapp ington. The property 
passed, .to a collateral branch of the family, 
b. transf. axs^Jig. 

2589 Nashe Marlm's Months Minde 13 Another rabble, 
of the same house and famelie, in the collateral line of 
leudnes. x866 Felton Anc. ^ Mod. Gr, I, iii. 32 Languages 
. . allied by collateral affinities. 

6 . Law. In various technical phrases : 

Collateral assurance, assurance made over and above the 
principal deed ; collateral security, any property or right 
of action, given as additional to the obligation of a contract 
or the like ; so collateral bond, surety ; collateral fad, a 
fact not considered relevant to the matter in dispute in an 
action ; collateral issue, where a criminal convict pleads 
any matter allowed by law, in bar of execution, as preg- 
nancy, pardon, diversity of person, etc., whereon collateral 
issue IS taken, and tried by a jury insicm-ter (Wharton) ; 
collaieral warranty '. see quot. 

2334 Act 26 /leii, V///, c. 3 § 22 Any colaterall writing 
or suertle made for such pension. 2332 Huloet, Colla- 
teral bonde, saiisdatio. 2370 Act 13 Eliz. c. 8 § 3 Con- 
tracts and Assurances, collateral or other. 1374 Lit- 
tleton’s Tenures 132 a, Called collaterall warrantie. In 
so much that hee y‘ made the warrantie is collaterall to the 
title of the tenementes. 1607 Cowel /nierPr. s. v., To bee 
subject to the feeding of the Kings Deere, is collaterall 
to the soyle within the Forest. 2623 in Nesu ,Sitaks. Soc, 
Trans. (1883) 303 Collaterall Covenauntes bondes and as- 
surances so to bee made. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xo6 
As inco^oreal hereditaments are in their nature collateral 
to, and issue out of, lands and houses, their owner hath no 
property, .or demesne, in ^thc ihittg' itself, but hath only 
something derived out of it /bidril. 301 Collateral war- 
ranty. .a younger brother released to his father’.s disseisor, 
with warranty, this wa.s collateral to the elder brother. 
2777 Sheridan Sch. Scaud._ ui. ii, With a few pair of point 
ruflles, as a collateral security. x868 G. Duff Pol. Sum. 84 
'L'he foreign inspectorate , . on which England and France 
had insisted as a collateral security. 

B. sb, 

f 1 . A person associated with another in some 
office or function ; a colleague, an assessor. Obs. 

Dintfi. Occurr, (28^)104 Collateral lis to him wes 
tlie bischopis of Dunkell and Dunblane, with thair rockattis 
and huidis. a 2639 Spottiswood /list. Ch. Scot. iv. (1677) 
197 The Prince was received by the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, who.se Collaterals were the Bishops of Dunkeld, 
Dumblane, and Ross._ 2726 Avliffe Parerg. 240 Canons 
are Collaterals unto Bishops, as Cardinals are to the Popes. 

+ 2 . An equal in rank ; a rival. Obs. 

26x1 Speed Hist, Gt. Brit, vii. x. (1632) 249 The fifteenth 
king . . besides fiue other collateralls, that by intrusion pul 
on the Crowne. 2660 Milton GriffitKs Serm, Wks. (1851) 
391 Your conceited Sancinaiy. .degrades God to a Cherub, 
and raises your King to he his collateral in place, 

1 3 . A contemporary. Obs. rare. 

2614 Raleigh Hist, World 11. xxvi. § 6 (R.) Most of the 
kings have their beginnings placed in some other year of 
their collaterals than the Scriptures have determined. 

4 . An accompanying circumstance, rare, 
a 2633 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36 , 1 hope these are 
Collaterals of no danger. 1829 J. Lawrence m Monthly 
Mag. XLVII. 228 What can we say of time and space, but 
that they are the synonyms or collaterals of existence. 

6 . A collateral kinsman. 

2691 Wood A th, Oxon. II. 699 All collaterals, viz. Uncles, 
Aunt.s, Brothers and Sisters. 1777 Robertson Hist. A /i/er. 
(1778) II. VH. 281 Collaterals of mature age or distinguished 
merit were often preferred to tho.se . . nearer the throne ia 
direct descent. x8ii Morritt^X^A 28 Dec. in Lockhart 
Seott, A greedy collateral who inherited the estate, 
b. A collatera.! line of descent, rare. 

1698 Sidney Disc, Govt. i. § 13 (1704) 28 All the Sons of 
Shem and Japhet, and their Descendants in the Collaterals, 
were to be prefer'd before him [Ham], 

6 . Anything given as coUateral securily. 

2887 Fall River Advance 23 Apr. 1/2 Russia wants to 
borrow 100,000,000 roubles. Let the Czar send along his 
collaterals. 

Colla'terali-sm. A collateral practice. 

2834 iVezo Monthly Mag. XL. 488 The picking of pockets, 
with Its collateralisnis ofhighway robbery, .and swindling. 

Collaitera'Uty. rare, [f. prec. : see -aliiet.] 
Collateral quality or position. 

26x1 Cotgr., CoUaieraliti, collateralitie, or collateral- 
nesse. 2636 Dugard Gate Lot. Uni, 169 By reason of the 
continual collateralitie of the Sun. 

Collaterally (k^seTerali), adv. [f. Colia- 
'X’BKAL -I- -LY in a collateral manner or position, 

1 . Side by side j by Ibe side ; at or toward the 
side, sideways. 

1432-30 tr. Hiedete (Rolls) I. 331 That londe hathe on the 
southe este to hit Spayne by the sailenge of thre dayes from 
hit as colaterally. 1333 Eden Decades W. /nd. m.\iu. 
(Arb.) 272 It hath collaterally on the lefte hande the mon- 
taines of Daiguani. 2642 Wilkins Math, Magick i. vii. 
(2648) SI When they [pnllies] are placed collaterally, 2672 
Grew Plants (1682)8 'The Sap . . issues . . in a direct 


Line from the Root into the Plume : but collaterally, into, 
the Lobes also. 1789 G. Keate Acc. Pelew /si. log Covered 
with bamboos laid and fastened down collaterally. 2841 
Borrow Ztncali II. 219 To give the names of the most 
common . . objects in the Hungarian and Spanish Gitano, 
collaterally with their equiyalenLs in the Moorish Arabic. 

2 . Aside from the main course, subject, pur- 
pose, etc. ; by the way, secondarily, indirectly, 

2620 Guillim Heraldry i. i. i The latter serueth directly 
for my purpose . . the former . . tendeth thereto but collater- 
ally. 2682 Dryden Pref. Relig. Laid (Globe) 187, I have 
..created to myself two sorts of enemies; the Papists-, 
more directly., and the Fanatics more collaterally. 2863 
Kinglakc Crimea I. ii. 27 To redress a public wrong which 
chances to be collaterally hurtful to his own State. 2873 
Gladstone Glean. VI. Ixxvi. 182 Collaterally sustained by 
three other propositions. 

3 . In a manner attendant or parallel ; co-ordin- 
ately, side by side {with). 

x8oo CoLQUHouN Comm. Thames vi. 237 The general in- 
fluence of the design extended collaterally to alt Branches 
of Trade. 2833 Ess. Intuitive Morals 33 We find, collater- 
ally with the evidence of care for our enjoyment, another 
senes of providential arrangements tending . . to the en- 
couragement of virtue. 

4 . By way of collateral relationship. 

2602 Return fr. Parnass. iv. i. (Arb.) 31 The lands do 
collaterally descend. ^ x8Bo Muiriieau tr. RuUs of Ulpian 
V. § 6 Formerly marriage could not be contracted between 
persons related collaterally as far as the fourth degree. 

Colla'teraluess. rare^^. Collateral quality. 
2622 CoTCR. [see Collaterality], 
t Colla’terate, ®. Obs.—° [f. L. coUater-arc to 
have on each side.] 

2636 Blount Glossogr., Collaierate, tojoyn side by side. 

Collating (k^ltf>-tiq5, vbl. sb. [if. Collate v. -t- 
-iifai.] The action of the verb Collate. 

2642 Jer. Taylor Episc, (1647) i7S Bishops had a power 
of imposing hands, for collating of Orders. 2746 W. Mel- 
MOTH Pliny v. viii. (R.), The collating of the several his- 
torian.s will be a work of great labour. 2879 Bookbdg. in 
Cassell’s Techn. Edttc, IV. 40/1 Arranging and Collating. 

Collation sb. Also 2-3 collatiuu, 

4 colasioun^ 4-5 col(l)aeioun, collacion, -yon, 

5 colacion, 5-7 -tion, 6 collasiou, -yon. [a. 
OF. collation, -cion action of conferring, etc., ad. 
L. colldtion-em, n. of action f. collat- ppl. stem of 
confer-re to bring together; see Confek, and 
-ATioN. This word has had many devdopments 
of meaning in ined. Latin, French, and English; 
with us, it appears first as an ecclesiastical term, in 
sense 6 . 

(In mod.F. collation is used in senses 3, 4; 8, 9; 10, 11. 
According to Litlrd in senses 8, 9, it is pronounced with one 
I only, whereas in the other seuses both /’s are heard ; con- 
sequently he treats collation the repast as a distinct word 
(so far as modern use is concerned) from the other senses. 
In English, 8 and 9 are closely articulated to other senses.)] 

I. Bringing together, comparison, 
fl. A bringing together or collection, esp. of 
money ; a contribution. Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF Rom. XV. 26 To make sum collacioun 
[Vulg. collaiionem), or gedrynge of moneye, 2363 Coofer 
Thesasirns, Sy^nbolum, a sliotte ; a collation. 1600 Hol- 
land Livy y. xxv. 196 The collation and gathering of a 
small donative. 2723 tr. Dupin’ s Ectl. Hist. i-jthc. I.y. 
67 They pubjish’d also in Sermons the Collations, that is. 
the Alms which they commonly collected every Sunday for 
the Poor, 

b. Roman and Scokh Lata. The throwing to- 
gether of the possessions of several persons, in 
order to an equal division of the whole stock; 
hotch-pot ; L, collatio bonorum. 

1828 Webster, Collation 5 In Scots law, the right which 
an heir has of throwing the whole heritable and movable 
estates of the deceased into one mass, and sharing it equally 
with others who are of the same denee of kindred. x886 
J. Muirhead Emycl. Brit. XX. 724 j'he application of the 
principle of collation to descendants generally, so that they 
were bound to throw into the mass of the succession before 
its partition every advance^ they had received from their 
parent in anticipation of their shares. 

c. Collation of seals (see quoL). 

2708-23 Kersey Collation, of Seals (in ancient Deeds\ 
when one Seal was set on the Back of another, upon the 
same Ribbon, or Label. So 2722 in-BAiLEV. x848in Wharton. 

2 . The action of brining together and compar- 
ing ; comparison. 

cx3?4 Chaucer Boeih. iv. iv. 123 Ellys he mot shewe j»at 
j>e colasionn of proposiciouns nis nat spedful to a necessarie 
conclusioun. 1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP. R, it. xviii. (149s) 
43 An angel . . vnderstondy th and kno wy th sod aynly wy thout 
collacion of one thyiige to a nother. 2370-6 Lambardb 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 98 That the truth may appeere, by 
collation of the divers reports. 2646 T. Philipot Poems 43 
A Collation between Death and Sleem x6^ Gale Crt, 
Gentiles 1, 1. xi. 65 The Hebrew and Egyptian Language 
had some things common ; from the collation whereof, some 
light may arise. 2790 Paley Harm Paul. ii. § x A close 
and attentive collation of the three writing. 2836-7 Sir W. 
Tki\i.mxo^ Metaph, xxxiv, (1839) II. 27B This,.nece,''sarily 
supposes a comparisoiu a collation, between existence and 
non-existence. 2848 Mill Pol. Econ. I, 430. 

3 . esp. Textual comparison of different copies of 
a document; critical comparison of manuscripts 
or editions with a view to ascertain the correct 
text, or the perfect condition of a particular copy. 

1332 W. Thynne ChmteePs Wks. Ded., The contrarietees 
and alteracions founde by collacion of the one [edition] with 
the other, 2368 in H. Campbell Love-leti, Mary Q, Scots 
App. 52 The originals . , were duly conferred and compared 
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. . with sundry other Icttres . . in collation whereof no differ- 
ence was found. 1717 Attekburv Let, to Pope 8 Nov., I 
return you your Milton, which, upon collation, I find to be 
revised and augmented in several places. 1768 Johnson 
Pref. to Shake. Wks. IX. 292 By collation of copies, or 
sagacity of conjecture. 1868 Furnivall Temp. PreJ. 
Canterb. T. (Chaucer Soc.) £, The MS. was old and good 
enough to deserve collation for the next edition of Chaucer. 

b. The recorded result of such compaiison ; a 
set of corrections or various readings obtained by 
comparing different copies. 

1699 Bentley Phai. Pref. Wks, 1836 I. 2 The collation, it 
seems, was sent defective to Oxon, 1758 Jortin Erasm. 1 . 
392 Erasmus desires Aldrige to get him a Collation of 
Seneca, .from, a Manuscript of King’s College. 1^5 Scriv- 
ener Lect. Grk. Test. 54 Bentley’s collation [of Codex A] 

, .is yet in manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge, 

c. Law. (See quot.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cyc/., Collation, in common law, is the 
comparison, or presentation of a copy to its original, to see 
whether or no it be conformable: or the report, or act of 
the officer who made the comparison. A collated act is 
equivalent to an original ; provided all the parties concerned 
were present at the collation. 

4. FHntingwABookbimiing. a. The action of 
collating the sheets or quires of a book or MS. 

b. A description of a book or manuscript by ila 
signatures or the number of its quires, and a state- 
ment of the sheets or leaves in each quire; also, a 
list of the various contents of a book and of the 
pages or parts of pages occujDied by them. 

1834 Lowndes Bibliogr. Manual Pref., He gives neither 
the collation nor prices of hooks. 1882 Blade.S Caxiott X31 
In Caxton’s books the collation of the sheets preceded the 
folding. Ibid, 133 These indications . . enable us to decide, 
even where printed signatures are wanting, the true colla- 
tion of a book. Ibid. ly The Game and Play of the Chess 
moralised. .Collation. — Eight 4»‘ and one s'* = 74 leaves. 

II. Conference, discoutbe, refection, light repast. 
•j-S. A personal conferring together; consulta- 
tion, conference, esji. of a private or informal sort. 

138a Wycuf 2 Macc. xii. 43 Collaclouii [Vulg. collalioiie], 
or spekinge to gidre. c 1386 Chaucer ClerPs T. 269 Fit wol 
I . .That in my chamhre, I and thou and sche Have a colla- 
cioun. *474 Caxton Cheese iii. v G vj b, They ought not 
there to argue and dispute one agaynst another; but they 
ought to make mod and symple colacion to geder. 1538 
Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 77 Quheii thay warn mak colla- 
tioun. With any lustie compaiiyeoun. ,1633 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. n. ii. § 90 Baronius and Binnius will in no case allow 
this for a council, only they call it a collation. 1666 Evelyn 
Mem. (t8s7) HI. 176 Collation with our officers. 

t b. A discourse, sermon, or homily ; a treatise, 
exposition. Obs. 

14x7 J. Forester in Rymor Ftedera (1710) IX. 434 Car- 
denal Comeracence . . had purposit . . to have y maad the 
ferste Collation to for the Kynge. *49^ Fabyan vii. 306 He 
made vnto them^ colacions or exortacions, & toke for Ins 
anteteme, Haurieiis aquas, 1323 Lo. Burners Froiss. II. 
ci. [xcvii.] 29s The archehysshope of Canterbury .sang the 
masse; and alter masse y bissoppe made a coUacyon. X526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 43 We shall fyrst declare by 
ordre thre thyiiges, and so precede Ln this poore coUacyon 
or treaty.se. 1333 Fardle Facious^ il. xii. 273 The collacion 
• . made in the pulpite on Sondaies and haly dales. 1631 
Weever Anc, Fun, Mom 65 If any Priest came .. into the 
village, the inhabitants thereof would gather about him, and 
desire to haue some good lesson or collation made vnto them. 
1633 Fuller Hist. Cainb. loi Bilney. .for the present gave 
them a Collation. 

6 . The title of the celebrated work of John Cas- 
sian, A. D. 410-420 CoUationes Patrum in Scetica 
JSremo Commorantium, i. e. Conferences of (and 
with) the E^ptiau Hermits. 

[c3^ RegtiM S. Benedicti Ixxiii, Nec non et CoUationes 
Patram et Instituta et Uita eorum, sed et Regula sancti 
patris nostri Basilii.] £1200 Witt-ieney Rule St. Benet 
ibid., 033 e J>a collatiims, })*t lohannes Cassianus awrat, & 
pere hali^ere manna lif J>e on Uitas Patrum is jeredd, & J>e 
regol ures halijes fader Basilies. 1340 Ayenb. 153 Ase xayh 
Jjc hoc of collacions of holy uaderes.' 1460-70 Bk. QuinL 
essence i8 As it is preued in vitas patrum, bat is to seye, in 
lyues & cohaciouns of fadris. <21500 Oral. Sap. in Anglia 
X. 337 pe hoke of lyfe of fadres & her collncyons. 1332 
More Coet/ut, 7 ¥«<frt/i(Wks, 316/2 Cassianus in the .xi.col- 
lacion the .xii. chapter. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xvii. (T.), No 
hook was more read in the following ages than Cassian's 
Collations. _t88s Catholic Diet, s, v. Fast 341 St. Benedict 
. . requires his religious to assemble after supper and before 
rompline and listen to 'collations ’—i.e. conferences (of 
Cassian), the lives of the fathei's or other edifying books. 

tb. In OE., CoUationes, as above, was rendered 
Purhtogenes raca, pa purhtogenessa, also simply 
race, recednesse, c 1200 pa raca, i. e. relations, nar- 
ratives, discourses, and in ME. collation had the 
sense : Relation, account. Obs. 

[c 340 RegulaS. Benedicti xlii, Mox ut suvrexerint a cena, 
sedeant omnes in unum, et legat iinus CoUationes, vel vitas 
patrum, aut Certe aliquid quod ediheet audientes . . Acce- 
dan t ad lectionem Collationum. a 1000 0 . E. Rule St. Benet 
(Schioer) xlii, Rsede him mon Jia raca o 3 be lif bmra heah- 
fedura. Ibid, (Logemann) A;id rsede an piirhtogenes race 
o 33 e on ealdisdera Ufa . . Hi gan to rsedinge race o 33 e 
recednesse, citoo IFinteney Rule St, Benet, ibid., And 
rsede an ha raca o 33 e lif bsere heahfadera.] 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf ManJiode ni. xxxii. (1869) 133 It is wel 
. .myn entencioun J>at ])ou make me J>er of collacioun. 

7. ‘ The reading from the CoUationes or lives of 
the Fathers, which St. Benedict {Regula xlii, see 
6 b.) instituted in his monasteries before compline ’ 
{Diet. Chr. Antiq^. 

, Whether the name actually originated in the CoUationes 


Painnn read on these occasions does not appear certain. 
Already in Isidore, a 640, the name is swo.\i\y collatio 
(Jiegula S. Isidori c. viii, ‘ad audiendum in Collatione Pa- 
trem . . ad collectam conveniant. .Sedentes autem omnes in 
(Collatione tacehunt nisi,* etc. Du Cange). By Smaragdus 
a 830, and Honorius of Aulun (c 1300!, the collatio is ex- 
plained as being itself a conference of the monks upon the 
passage read, ‘ aliis conferentibus interrogationes, conferunt 
alii coiigruas responsiones’. (See Bu Cange.) 

1387 'Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. lai After i>e nygt colla- 
cioun schewook anon to be day. Ibid. VII. 373 Hewolde be 
at be colacioun of inonkes, ana made be generm confessioun 
wib obere- i^so-xs^o JIyrr. onrLadye 163 Befoiv Com- 
plyn ye haue a collacion, where ys redde .some spyrytuall 
matter of gostly edyfycacion. 1482 Monk of Evesham vi. 
(Arb.) 26 The meiie while . . hit range to the collacyon and 
the bretheren . .went thense. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 63 Redynge in y" refectory, or in the chapyter hous at 
collacyon. 1336 R. Beerlev in Fortr C. Eng, Lett. 35 
Moncices drynk an bowll after collacyon tell ten or xii. of 
the clock. 

8 . Extended to the light repast or refection taken 
by the members of a monastery at close of day, 
after the reading or conference mentioned in 7 . 
(Many quotations combine senses 7 and 8 .) Hence, 
in modern R, C. usage, A light repast made in 
lieu of supper on fasting days. 

c 1303 Land Cokayne 14s [The monks] Wendith mekliLh 
horn to drinke Ajid geth to har rolladonc. 1382 Munuay 
Eng, Rom. Life in Ilarl. Misc. II. 179 The time of studye 
expired, the bell calleth them from theyr chambcis, downe 
into the Refectorium : Where euery one tnketh a glasse of 
wine, and a quarter of a mancliet, and so he niakctli his 
collatione. 1^23 tr. DukiiisEccl. Hist, xqth c. I . v. 84 This is 
that which is call’d Collation . . after the Conference lliey 
took Water or Wine, and a nioutlifiil of Bread to stippoil 
their Nece&&itie.s. iqw Mrs. Radcliiib Italian xi. The 
lady-ahbess, gave a coTiation to the padre abbate and .such of 
the priests as had assisted at V&sper-s'eryice. 1885 Catholic 
Diet. s. v. Fast 342 The quantity permissible at collation 
has been gradually enlarged. St. Charles . . only allows a 
glass of wine with an ounce and a half of bread to be taken 
as a collation on the evening of fa.sluig d.Tys, 

9. Hence, in gen. use, A light meal or repast : one 
consisting of light viauds or delicacies {e.g. fruit, 
sweets, and wine), or that has needed little pre- 
paration (often * a cold cullalion ’). ‘ A repast ; a 
treat les>s than a feast ’ ( J.). 

Originally applied to a repast between ordinary meals, and 
still retaining much of that character. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss, II. xci. [Ixxxvii,] 272 Than wyne 
and spyces were brought in, and so made collasyon. 1333 
UDALt^Aja/<frs 7s(R.)_Suchbankettes are called collacions, 
a collatmn, in, that is of laiyng together every one his 
porcion, x6xx Cotgr., Collation . . also, a collation, rerc- 
supper, or repast after sapper. 1630 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 
Comnno. 183 Very few which (besides their ordinary of 
dinner and supper) doe not Gouster, as they call it, and make 
colIatiou.s, three or foure times the day. 1664 Pepvs Diary 
(1679)^111.4 Come to the Hope about one and there, .had a 
collacion of anchovies, gammon, etc. 1739 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. I. vn. 536 A collation of wine and sweetmeats wa.s pre- 
pared. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl, (1815) m Supping in 
different lodges on cold collations. 1775 Johnson IVestern 
Isl.fBullerof Buchan, Ladies come hither .sometimes in the 
summer with collations [/. e, to picnic]. 1882 Siioktiiouse 
y. luglesant II. 203 A plentiful and delicate collation was 
spread . . with abundance of fruit and wine. 
fg, 1632 A. Ross Hist. JPbrld Pref. 13 Here they may 
have a short Collation after a lone Feast. ffi66i Fuller 
Worthies ni. g6 May he be pleased to behold this my brief 
Description of Surrey, as a Running Collation to stay his 
Stomack, no set meal to .satisiie his hunger. X79X D'Israeli 
Cur. Lit., Lit. ’Jonrn., The public . . now murmured at the 
want of that salt and acidity by which they had relished 
the fugitive collation. 

III. Conferring, preferment to office, elc. 

1 10. Conferring or bestowal {esp. of a dignity, 
prize, benefit, honorary degree). Obs. exc. as in 11 . 

1379 Fenton Guiceia^.^ n. (1599) 90 Honoring in him by 
the collation of that dignitie, the vertiie he shewed in the 
battell. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 47 In the collation 
of holy Orders. >647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xxxvii. 217 Mu- 
tuall reception or translation, or collation of light and 
nature betwixt them. x66o Bond Sc%it, Reg. 88 The dona- 
tion or collation of the power is from the Community. 
a 1677 Barrow Ser>n. I. viij. 93 In the collation, 'tis not 
in the gold or the silver . . in which the benefit consists, 
but the will and benevolent intention of him who bestows 
them, xdox Ray Creatims ii. (1704) 436 Neither are we to 
give Thanks alone for the first Collation of these Beneht.s. 
xybi Chron. in Ami. Reg. 128/1 The collation of the prbe 
has been deferred. X77S Johnson Western Isl. Wks. X. 
332 The indiscriminate collation of degrees has justly taken 
away that respect which they originally claimed. 

11. Eccles. a. The bestowal of a benefice or other 
preferment upon a clergyman, b. (more usually) 
The appointment of a clergyman to a benefice; 
now, techn. Institution by the ordinary to a living 
which is in his own gift. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 303 It ha]> fallen ofte 
tymes. .pat two men have grace at 00 tyme of 00 collatfioun. 
1421 Hen. V in Fllis Orig. Lett. iii. 30 1 . 71 Hit is wel cure 
entent whanne any sucche benefice voydetli of oure yifte 
yat ye make collacion to him y»of. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. IX. xiii. § 88 They had enacted against all Collations of 
Bishoprickes and dignities by the Pope. 1623 Bacon Ess. 
Empire (Arb.) 307 Where the Churchmen come in, and are 
elected, not by the Collation of the King, or particular 
Patrons, but by the People. 1641 Termes de la Ley 64 
Collation is properly the ^bestowing of a Benefice by the 
Bishop, that hath it in his ownc gift or patronage. 1765 
Blacicstone Comm, I. 391 When the oidinary is also the 
patron, and confers the living, the presentation and institu- 
tion are one and the same act, and are called a collation to 
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a benefice. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott, i. i. 22 The 
earliest record of an actual colTation by the chancelloi of a 
master to a grammar school, 
c. Right of instiliition. 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 58 That, .the priour of the Monas- 
tene of Bury . . shuld have the gyfte and collacion of the 
same. 1336 Act 27 He/t. VIII, c. 42 § 6 in Ox/, if- Cauib, 
Enactm. 18 Any Parsomiage, Vicarage, Chauntne or any 
other promocion spirituall . . being . . of the collacion or 
patronage of the said College. 1661 Bramh.vll /nsi V/nd. 
iv. 79 And the Statute of piovisors. .the King and his heirs 
shall have and enjoy for the time the collations to the Arch- 
bishopricks and other dignitie.s elective. 1723 tr. Dn/in's 
Reel. Hist, xqth c. I. 11. iii. 46 Pope Clement IV reset v'd to 
himself the Collation of all the vacant Benefices. 

'|- d. ? A certific.'ite of recominendalion to a bene- 
fice. Obs. [F. la provision du collateitr.'] 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd, Issach. in Phenur (1708) 11.293 
Before tlieir Right could be conqileatcd or perfected, they 
were to lelurn lo the King fiom the Superintendent a Col- 
lation or (Certificate, That he was of that Ability lo do 
good Seivice to the King and Church. 

+ Colla'tiou, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. colla- 
tionner and nied.L. coUdliotulre in the same sen.se.s.] 

1. t)-ans. To make a collation of; lo compare 
(different copies, elc.) ; lo Collatk. 

1368 Dk. Noriolk yful. in H. Campbell Lwc-lett. Mary 
Q. Scots App. 37 The said Erie of Murray. . did thereupon 
oellver the copies, being collatloned. 1676 W. Row Contn. 
Blair s Autobiog. xi. (1848} 358 'I'hey supplicate for a double 
of their petition ; which being refused, they cull.iliuncd 
their memories and wrote down their petition. 1693 Burni-.i 
Let. in Brit, Mag. XXXV. 376 As for the dates . . I might 
haue writ them wrong, or colTationcd tliein loo negligently. 
1713 M. Davies MfH. Brit. 1.346 If those, .were by proper 
luiiids collection'd, collation’d, and edilioii'd, 

b. Printing and Bookbinding. =■ Cur.T.ATK v. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v., 'i'o cullalion a Book ; that is, 
to look diligently by the letters or figures at the liottom of 
every page, to .see that nothing he wanting or (jefecitve, 
1683 Moxun Mcth.^ liaei’L, 11 . 330 Before he Folds the 
Boms he will Colalion tliein. 

2. intr. To partake of a collation ; to lunch. 

x6xj CoiuR , Collalionuer. .also, to collation it, or make .a 

rere-.supper. 1658 E\t i.yn Mem. (1857) I. 345 , 1 went to sec 
a coach-race in Hyde-Park, and collationed in Spring Gar- 
den. 1742 Jarvis Qui.v. (1842) II. 246 They , , all three . , 
collationed and supped at one and the same time, 
b. trans. To entertain with a collation. 

1662 Evllvn Mem. (1837) 1 . 389 They were likewise colla- 
tioned with us, and were very merry. 1684 Dmci.i.v \st 
Dk, Bcan/ort's Progr. Wales 66 Ills grace was collationed 
according lo hi.s quality. 

•t* Colla'tioner. Obs. [f, prec. verb + -Kii.] 

1. One who makes a cullalion of a book, clu. ; a 
collator. 

1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc, II. 350 To do this tlie Colatiuner 
provides himself with a Bodkin. 

2. One who partakes of a collation, 

1786 Mad. D’Ardlav Diary III. 99 We, meanwhile, 
untitled attendants, stood at the other end of the room . .all 
strictly facing the royal collatioiiers, 

Colla’tioning, vbl. sb. £f. as preo. + -inu 
T he action of Collation vb., in various senses. 

163a Evelyn Fru/ff 0/ France hlisc. Writ. (1805) 50 Tlic 

? enl of di.sbauched and frequent collatinnings. 17x3 M. 
)avies Athen. Brit, i. 290 Nothing but a strict collationiug 
of them can assure us. 17x6 Ibid, ii, 333 As may be evi- 
denc’d by the ColJationing of the Registry 

Collatitious (kfiUfti-Jas), a. [f. L. coUdtici-us, 
-iti-us raised by contribution {coUdfio -h 
1 1. Characterized or distinguished by collation ; 
done by way of general contribution. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., CoUaiitiaus, done by conference 
or contribution of many, axfrjo Abp. Williams 

(1693) 1. 46 Raised up by other men’s collatitious Liberality. 
2. Collatitious organs, visceral ‘applied to the 
stomach and bowels, as the general receptacles of 
the different kinds of aliment ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex,). 

Z834 J. M. Good Stttdy Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 9 Colfatitious or- 
gans of digestion. Ibid. I. 314 Diseases affecting the 
collatitious viscera. 

Collative (k^^i-tiv), a. (and sb.) [ad. I., colhl- 
tlv-us brought together, collected, joint, f. collut~ 
(see Collate). Cf. F. collatif^ 
tl. Of the nature of, or foimed by, joint contri- 
bution : cf. colkclive. Obs. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Collative, conferred together, 
made large, ^ mutual. 1813 W. ’I’ayi.or in Monthly Rni. 
LXX. SCO The Romans had public funerals for their minis- 
terial, and collative funerals for their opposition, chieftains, 
2. That has the quality or power of conferring. 
Const, of. 

*644. Kp. M.ixwfi.i, Prerog. Chr. Kings viii, ga Collative 
of positive acts and effects, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprew. 
(1687 1 These word^ do not seem mstitutive or colla- 
tive.qf Power. x832 _ Austin yurispr, liSvo) 11. Iv. 914 In- 
vestitive facts he divides into collative ana unpositire. 1B73 
P0.STE Gains i. Introd. 3 Title, .is any fact Collative or 
Privative of a Right, 

1 3. Of a conferretl or bestowed kind. Obs. 

1617 CoLLiN.S Def. Bp. Ely ii. x. 417 The elements by 
prayer acquire a degree of sanctification il meane iclatiue 
and colhitiue, not essentiall sanctification'. 

4. Eccl. Where the ordinary (being himself the 
patron) collates, 

1725 tx.Dupin's Reel. Hist, xqthc. I, in. i, 7«j Collative 
Benefices, x-jd/f Hlacksione Comm. 11 . a« An advowson 
collative is where the bishop and patron are one and the 
same person. 
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t B. si. A joint contribution. [L. coUatwum.l 
i6s6 Blount Glossogr., Collative, a Sacrifice made of many 
mens oflFering.s together, a benevolence of the people to the 
King. 

Collator (k^^-laa). Also 5-7 -our, 7-8 -er. 
[a. L. collator conlribiUor, etc., agent-sb. f. coUdt- 
(see Collate). Cf. F. collaimr.'] 
fl. One who collects, a collector. Ohs. rare. 

1430 Lydo. C/iroti. Troy v. xxJtiv, And in all haste through- 
out all the towneThe collatours gathered vp the golde. 

2 . One who collates copies of a text or document. 

160X Bp. Barlow De/e>ice 87 Any collatour, indifferent, 

and learned in the Originats, comparing ours with theirs, 
etc. 17*1 Addison SJiect. No. 103 ? 9 An Editor, or Collator 
of a manuscript, 1768 Johnson Pref. to Shake. Wks. IX. 
292 The collator’s province is safe and easy, the conjecturer's 
perilous and difficult, 187s Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 18 
Few employments, .task the eyesight and skill of a collator 
so much as this. 

3 . One who collates the sheets or contents of a 
book, for binding, or for bibliographical purposes. 

1770 Concise Hist. Priniinff 490 The collater provides 
himself with a bodkin, .and pricks up the comer of the first 
sheet A, 1870 Delamotte Bookbindlnsc in Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. IV. 40/2 Maps, diagrams, and illustrations,. have to 
be added afterwards, and this is done by the Collator. 

+ 4 :. ? One who takes part in a conference or dis- 
cussion ; a disputant, Obs. rare. 

[Cf. St. Augustine Ep. 147 Collatorem euim et disputa- 
torem. .sc esse cupiebat.] 

i6a8 J. Doughty Ch.-Schismes 25 The Collator .. begins 
fairely and as a moderate pelagian, but, ere three pages are 
past, .becomes flat Atheist. x686 Spukstowc Epir. Chym. 
(1668) 124 It is not devotion, saith Prosper, rightly against 
his Collator, to acknowledge almost all from God. 

6. One who confers or bestows, 

1627-77 FiiLTiiAM Resolves it. xv. 189 Like well plac'd 
benefits, they redound to the Collator's honour. 1854 W. 
Waterworth Orig. Anglicanism 330 The collators of the 
instrument of grace. 

6. Eccl. One who collates to a benefice. 
x 6 xa T. Taylor Conan. Titus i. 4 As Patrons, Prelates, 
beeing the collaters and instituters to benefices. 1679 Bur- 
net Hist. Re/, an. 1516 (E.) Only one benefice might be re- 
served from a collator of ten, x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(1872) II. 21S The pope might prevent the ordinary collator 
upon a vacancy. X882-3 Schafr Eucycl. III. 2108 All 
prelates, patrons, and ordinary collators of benefices. 
Collatress (k^lfi-tres). rare. [f. after prec. : 
see -EHS,] f A female who collates’ (Worcester). 
Collature, imiwoper f. Colatube. 
tCoUand (k^g-d), v. Ohs. Also 6 colaude, 
6-7 oollaude. [ad. L, collauda-re to praise 
altogether, extol highly, f. col- intensive, altogether 
+ laudare to praise.] 1 , To praise highly, extol. 
13x2 Nelyas in 'Phoms Prose Rom. III. 91 To oollaude in 
magnificence the said noble adventure. XS92 R. Johnson 
Nine Worthies E iij b. They beganne to colaude the en- 
devours of one another's actions. 1609 Bible (Doua;;^) 
Ecclns, 1 |. X5, I wii praise thy name continually, and wii 
coliaiidc it in confession. X670 Coiulave wherein Clement 
PUT was elected Pope 17 All the rest . . did . . collaud him 
for so brave an action. 

2 . To praise along with others. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Collaud^ to praise with other.s. 
Collaudation (lvlgdi?i'/3n). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. coUauddlidn-eMf f. collaudare : see prec.] 

1 , Warm praise, high commendation. 

1623 CocKERAM II, Praise . . Enchomion, Collaudation. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves ir. Ixxv. 320 The Rhetorical 
Collaudations, with the Honourable Epithets given to their 
persons, 1832 Syd. Smith in Mem, ^ Lett. (1835) II. No. 
332, 1 could not help writing a letter of conm'atulation and 
collaudation to Morier, the author, _ 1874 Bp. C. Woros- 
WORTii Perversions to Rome is Pliaiisaic condemnation of 
others and. .self-complacent collaudations of ourselves, 

2 . ? A praising along with others. 

xSyjGimt. Penice 113 The Collaudation and Confirmation 
of the People was notliing but an outward approbation. 
Collayne, obs. f, Cologne. 

Colld, obs. f. Cold. 

t Colle. Ohs. [app. a var. of Cowl, ccnvle, 
cmle : though the phonology is difficult.] A cask, 
wine-vessel, tub. 

c 147S Pikt. Pocah. in Wr.-Willcker . . 808 'lo Ileetupa, a 
colie ; hec Una, idem e.st. 

Colle, obs. f. Coal ; var. of Cole sh,^ Ohs., trick, 
t Oollea'gen, colle 'gen. Ohs. rare—''-, [app. a 
mixture of colleague and collegian^ = Colleague. 

XS79 Twyne Phisicke asst. Fortune 11. xiii. 187 a, The 
presence and liast which his Collegenesse made to depart, 
woulde not permit bym to make fartJier delay. Ibid, 11. Ixxi. 
248 a, The insolence of thy colleagen. Ibid. There is hap- 
pened vnto me a foolyshe and siubberne colleagen. 

Colleague (kpdrg), sb. Forms : (6 oolege. Sc. 
oollig, eollige, 7 college), 7-9 oollegue, 8 00- 
liegue, 6- oolleague. [a. F. colUgue, ad. L. col- 
lega, one chosen along with another, a partner in 
office, etc. ; f. col- together + leg^re to choose, etc. 
In 1 7th c. still commonly accented on the second 
syllable. Not etymologically related to next word.] 
1 . One who is associated with another (or others) 
in office, or special employment ; strictly, said of 
those wlio stand in the same relationship to their 
electors, or to the office which they jointly dis- 
charge. (Not applied to partners in trade or manu- 
facture.) 


[1324 R. Pace [at Lucca] in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. 
xi._22 His collega Treponls had not according to promise 
'vritten to hym syns his departeur.l a 1333 Frith Wks. 6x 
^.)They would geue no more place. .thenS. Paule gaue to 
Peter hys colleague. 1333 Stew'Art Crott. Scot. II, 293 
Sanct Augustyne, wit his Collige Melletus. 1380 North 
Plutarch (1676) 331 His Collegue and fellow-Consul Ca- 
tulus, 1638 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. vi. 137 Being de. 
xnanded . . how Parker and his Collegues were consecrated 
Bishop.s. a x66i Holyday Juvenal 166 Marius, though of 
mean birth, was yet a nobleman's college. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl, ^ F. I. 389 He had associated three colleagues in 
the e,vercise of the supreme power. 1831 Gladstone Gleasi. 
TV. 4 The treaty . . upon . . which, as a Colleague of your 
Lordship, I had the honour to be employed. 

b. iransf. waA^g. 

X607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1673) 234 The intolerable 
rage of their stoned horses towards their colleagues and 
guides. 163a J. Hall Height 0/ Eloq. Introd. 23 Another 
vertue collegue to these is Amplification. 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. 39 Mercie collegue with Justice. 1822 Procter {B. 
Cornwall I Juau i. This night Shall be my colleague in a 
desperate act. 

1 2 . One of two or more leagued together ; a 
confederate, an ally. Obs. rare—'-, [cf. next.] 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals iii. ii. 278 The Colleagues 
against Aldobrandino. 

Colleagpie (k^lpg), v. Also 6 collige; pa. 
pple. 6 Sc. collegit, 7 col-leaged, colleged. [ad. 
OF. colligtter, colleguer, to join in alliance, unite, 
ad. L. colligare to bind together: spelt in F. in 
conformity with Ugiter, in Eng, with League. (Not 
related etymologically to Colleague sb.)] 
fl. trans, To join in alliance, to ally, unite, as- 
sociate. (Chiefly in Obs. 

R 1334 tr, Pol. Verg.Eng. Hist. (Camd. Soc.) I. 219 These 
bowses the! usuallie call Colleges^ beecanse they are ther 
Colliged in felawship and minLsterie. xS3S Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 347 With SIC ane prince. .To be collegit baith into 
ane band. x6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 2x. x6xx Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX, viii. (1632) 531 The Earle of Flanders (now 
col-leaged with King john). 1749 G. West tr. Pindar 11 th 
Nemean Ode (R.), Pisander . . coileagued in high command 
With great Orestes, 
tb. rejl. = a. Ohs. 

Nashb Lenten Siujffe (1871) 78 These birds of a 
feather, that had so coileagued themselves together, to 
de.stroy them, a 16x9 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng, (1626) 4 The 
Brittanies . . colleague themselues against the Romane.s. 
X63X Howell Penice 180 Lewis, .colleague! himself with 
divers other Princes. 

2 . intr. (from rejl) To enter into a league or 
alliance; to unite; to cooperate for a common 
end J also in a bad sense, to conspire, cabal. 

tfx^3 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot, (x728) la If he 
would fully leave the chancellor . . and colleague with the 
earl of Douglas. 16x4 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. a) 
23 Vse and custome . . do . . incorporate and colleague with 
vs. 1632 Howell Masamello ii. 33 Colleguing with that 
people. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1 . 11. xi. 164 King Johann 
. .coileagued diligently with the hostile Pope. 

Hence Collea'gued^//. a., Collea’guing vbl. sb. 

x6os Answ. to Supposed Discov. Romish Docir. Ep. Ded, 

3 Your colleged Princes, the King of Spain, and Arch-duke. 
1796 Mod. Gullivers Trav, 176 Aly coileagued ministers. 
18x7 G. Chalmers Churchyard's Chips Pref. 24 Church. 
yard, seeing some colleaguing among the papists, wrote to 
Cecil, 

t Collea'gUer, "Ohs. rare—'. One who col- 
leagues, or is in league {with), a confederate. 

a X734 North Exam. in. viii. g 42 (1740) 613 He . . con- 
demns the . . Loyal Citizens for CoIIeaguers with the Court 
to usurp arbitrarily the Rights of the City. 

Colleagueskip [f* Colleague sb. 

+ -SHIP.] The position, or i-elalion of a colleague ; 
companionship in office, etc. 

a X631 Donne Ess. Diuinity (1651) 90 God . . hath not .ts- 
sumed Nature into a CoUeagneship with himself. _ 1645 
Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 232 A Collegueship in the 
same family, or in the some journey. 1703 J. Savage Lett. 
Antients cfxH. 377 , 1 perform'd ail the Offices that were due 
to our Collegueship. 1845 Fonblanquc in Li/e Labours 
(1874) 478 A sweeter correspondence than that of colleague- 
ship. x88g Ld. Rosebery in Daily Nevus 2 Oct. 6 In our 
short colleagueship together — if I may so coin a word. 
Collec£(e : see Collock, 

Collect (kp'lekl), sh. Forms: 3-6 collecte, 
4-6 oolect, 5- ooUect. Also (in sense 3) 5 col- 
lete, colet, 5-6 oolett(e, 6 collette, collet. [In 
sense 3, a. F. collecte (=Pr, coUecia, Sp. colecta. It. 
colletid), ad. L, collecta sb., a gathering together, 

(1) in Classical Lat. a collection of money or taxes, 

(2) in late L. (Jerome) an assembly or meeting, 

(3) in med. L. in the liturgical sense (which was 
the first in English) : £ colleclus pa. pple. of col- 
ligere to gather together. Collect. (The forma- 
tion is parallel to that of Romanic sbs. in -ata, 
-ada, -ie^ In OF. it had the semi-popular form 
coleite (later coloiii) whence ME. collete, as well as 
the learned collecte, adapted fiom the L. collecta, 
familiar in ecclesiastical use. Senses i and 2 were 
pvob, directly from Latin, but they were merely 
extensions of the earlier use of collecte represent- 
ing L. collecta in sense 3. Sense 4 is a later adapt- 
ation of the Latin.] 

f 1 . The action of collecting ; a collection (of 
money). Obs. ' 

1382 Wyclif I Cor. xvi. i Of the collectis, or gaderingis of 


moneye [Pulg, de collectfe], that ben maad._ 1401 Fol. 
Poems (1839) II. 88 So dide Poul and other disciples, and 
lyvede of coiectis made generali hi chirchis, X430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy iv. xxxiv. That the collecte made be anone. 
XS60-78 Bk. Discipl, Ch. Scot.{i&ii) 46 We have thought 
good for building and upholding of the, places, a general! 
collect be made. 

b. Rendering of med.L. collecta in sense of ‘ fee 
collected or jointly contributed ’. 

183X Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1833) 4°7 regents 
were entitled to exact from their auditors a certain regulated 
fee {pastus, collected , . Salaries were sometimes given to 
certain Graduates, on consideration of their delivery of 
ordinary lecture.<s without collect. 

•)* 2 . A meeting, assembly ; esp. for worship. Obs. 

X382 Wyclie Neh. viii. 18 Thei maden solempnete seuene 
da3es, and in the ei^the a coiect [Pu^. collectam], after the 
custum. 1723 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist, vjth c. I. v. 99 He 
remarks that the woid Collect signifies commonly the As- 
sembly of the Faithful. 1728 H. Herbert tr. Fleur/s 
Eccl. Hist. I. 328 He asked him if he had assisted at the 
Collect, i.e. the assembly. 

3 . Liturgiccd. A name given to ‘ a comparatively 
short prayer, more or less condensed in form, and 
aiming at a single point, or at two points closely 
connected with each other ’, one or more of which , 
according to the occasion and season, have been 
used in the public worship of the Western Church 
fiom an early date. Applied particularly to the 
prayer, which varies with the day, week, or octave, 
said before the Epistle in the Mass or Eucharistic 
service, and in the Anglican service also in Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, called for distinction 
the Collect of the day. 

As to the ongia and history of the term, we are indebted 
mainly to the Rev, F. E. Warren, M.A, for the following 
notes : the Gregorian Sacramentary (ed. Muratori, 22, aS, 

1 16) has in one place oratio ad colled am, and twice simply 
collecta (to which also the first is shortened in later copies}, 
as the title of a prayer said at one of the appointed stations 
where the people colleded in order to proceed together to 
the church where mass was said. Here the meaning was 
‘a prayer for (or at) the collection or gathering'. But of 
even earlier date is the use, in the Gallican liturgies, of col- 
lectio, passing later into coUeeia., as a title of prayers, espe- 
.cially those of the mass, in which the sense was evidently 
the collecting^ or summing up in a prayer of the thought 
sketched out in the Rogaiio or bidding, or suggested by the 
capitula for the day. It was from this source that the 
term, as a more or less general eimivalent for oratio, passed 
into the mediseval French and English missals and brevi- 
aries (see Farts Brev, 1836, Rubrkte Generates xii ; Rituals 
Dnnelmensis (Surtees Soc.) passim', Samm Breviary (ed. 
1882), Index, Sarum Missal (Burntisl. 1861) 3 ; Hereford 
Missal p. XXXV ; York Missal (Surtees) I. 169, etc.), and 
thence, again, into the Book of Common Prayer, where it i$ 
the title of such prayers as were taken directly from the 
Breviary or other Service-books of the Sarum use, and of 
new compositions of the same type. Neither collecta nor 
collectio occurs as a title, or in a rubric, in the Roman 
Missal or Breviary, or in any authorized Roman Service- 
books ; but the term is popularly applied, at least in France 
and England, to ‘ the prayer in the Mass, after the Gloria 
and before the Epistie' (see Catholic Diet, s.v. ; also 
Litird). 

It does not appear that there was any original connexion 
between the Roman and Gallican uses of collecta here men- 
tioned; but from an early period etymologizing writers 
tried to connect them, so as to derive the collect from both 
at once : see the Micrologns (ciioo) iii, of Galilean author- 
ship, Joh. Bekethus Divitt. Offic. Explicatio {a 1200) xxxvii, 
Durandus Rationale Div, Off. (01300) iv. xv. § 13 ; see also 
Diet. 0/ Christian Antiq, s. v., and Canon Bright ' On the 
Collects' in ^^Prayer-Book Commentary iS. P. C. K.). 

0x223 Ancr, R, 20 To )>e collecte of euerich tide, & to h® 
Letanie, X4, . St. Gregory's Trenial 220 in Pol. Rel. k L. 
Poems (1866) 91 pe preste moste say in his masse . , ]>e cofette 
J>at fyrst y of tolde. 1434 E, E, Wills (1882) 133, xij mark 
for to syng for me with a special Colett. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W, de w7i33iI 259 b. Whan he sayth the Collettes. 0x330 
Myrr, our Ladye 134 Yt is also called a Collecte that is as 
moche to saye a gatherynge togy ther, for before thys prayer 
ye,. gather you in onhed to pray in the person of holy 
chirime. 1549 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer, Order read. Scrip- 
tures, 'The Collect, Epistle, and Gospell, appoynted for the 
Sundaie, 1656 Blount G&MM n, Collect, .more particularly, 
it is the Priests prayer in the Mas.s, so called because it 
collects and gathers together the supplications of the multi- 
tude, speaking them all with one voice ; and because it is a 
collection and sum of the Epistle and Gospel for the day. 
1672 Comber Comp. Temple i. § 20 (R.), I may add . . my 
own conjecture, that these prayers have been named collects 
from their being used so near the time of making the collec- 
tion before the Holy Communion. Z7io C, Wheatley 
lllnsir, Bk. Com. Prayer (1794) 143 The second Collect, 
for Peace, .word for word, translated out of the Sacrament- 
ary of St. Gregory. 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 1. 
392, I learnt the collects and the catechism. 187 . Bright 
in Prayer-bk. Comm. 83 Some prayers which are essentially 
(ilollects, such as * O God, whose nature', .are not so named 
in the rubiics. 

f^.concr. That which is collected; a collection, 
gathering. Ohs, 

x6si Jer. Taylor Holy Dying i. § a, (1727) xs That Col- 
lect of Tuscan Hieroglyphicks. x68iW.RoBERTSONi’Ar<w^o/. 
Gen. (1693) 343 Collects or gatherings out of others works, 
eciecta. 1847 Medwin Zw Shelley I. 14 The Satarday’s 
meal, a sort of pie, a collect from the plates during the 
week. 

Collect (k^e-kt),j! 5 //. a. [ad. L. collect-ns pa. 
pple. of colligere to gather together.] = Collected 
as pa. pph. (obs.) or adj. (arch.) 

X43a-S0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. ixx There is noo welle. . where 
waters be collecte. Ibid. I. 343 A langage collecte of alle 
langages. 1677 Cary Chrottol. ii. ii. iii. ix. 241 The Collegt 
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Number of all the other intermediate Anarchies. 1682 
Whrler yottrn, Greece he. 227 This upon more collect 
Thoughts I do not believe. *830 W. Phillips Mt. Sittai 
II. 94 Unshaken he alone, And self-collect. 

+ b. Collect years. 

'Collected years. When a table contains quantities^ de- 
noting the amount of a planet’s motion during i-ound periods 
of years, such as ao, 40, or 60 years j such a _ change is 
entered under the heading Aunt Collecii' (Skeat in Chaucer 
Astrolabe (1872) Gloss.) 

c 1386 Chauccr Prankl. T. 547 Hise tables tolletanes . . 
iful wel corrected, ne ther lakked nought neither his collect 
ne his expans yeeris. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1, In tables 
correct. .The yeres collecte and expanse also. 


Collect (k^e'kt), V. [Partly a. OF. eollecte-r 
(of date 1371 in sense ‘ to collect taxes ’ ; so med.L. 
collecidre, Sp. colectar), f. collecte sb., L. collecta, 
CoiLEOT sb. Bnt it is probable that the intro- 
duction of the verb as Eng. was partly due to the 
earlier use of collect pa. pple. as a direct adapta- 
tion of L. collectus, pa. pple. of colligere to gather 
together (f. coh -t- legSre to gather) ; and it is cer- 
tain that the use of the word rests upon its being 
viewed as the formal Eng. representative of L. col- 
Hgere^ as in the numerous verbs formed on the 
Latin ppl, stems : cf. attract, correct, protect, etc.] 

1. trans. To gather together into one place or 
group ; to gather, get together. 

*S73 Foxe Life Tiudale (R.), To collect and set forth his 
whole worlces togither. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 304 
Collect them all together At my Tent. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 31/2 If the sermons, .were collected to- 
gether, and pubUshed. 1798 Ferriar Illnstr. Sterne lii. 58 
He collects,. the opinions of a multitude of writers. 1871 
Rusicik Mnnera P. (1880) Pref. 7, I was collecting materials 
for my work on Venetian architecture. 1879 Lubbock Sc. 
Lect. lii. 71 Our English ants do not collect provision for 
the winter, x886 P. O. Gttide to8 Letters po.sted in the 
pillar Boxes on Sundays are collected . . in time for the 
general Day Mails. 

b. To gather (contributions of money, or money 
due, as taxes, etc.) from a number of people. Also 
(thsol. to gather money for a charitable purpose or 
the like, to make a (pecuniary) collection. 

*fi43 J. White zst Cent. Priests 40 While the Church. 
Wardens are collecting the monies. 11x687 Petty Pol. 
Arith. (i6go) m In Collecting of Customs. 1766 C. Lead- 
better Royal Ganger (ed. 6) 457 There shall be raised, 
levied and collected, the sum of 4$. for every Ifimshead of 
Cyder or Perry. 1823 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 313 Ex- 
hibiting samples, procuring orders, and collecting debts for 
some, .bouse in the city, 1864 Sala in Dai'ty Tel, 12 Aug., 
In this country [U. S. A.], to dun a debtor for a bill is called 
‘ collecting an account ’. c 1873 Q. Printers' Bible A ids 17s 
Paul bids the Corinthians collect for the saints at Jerusalem. 


C. esp. To gather or make a collection of (scien- 
tific specimens, rare books, curiosities, etc.) ; hence 
loosely or humorously with a single thing as ob- 
ject. Also absol, 

17^9 B. Wilkes Eng. Butterjlies G, You may collect great 
Variety of Caterpillars, i8xx Dibdin Btbliamoatia 542 To 
collect all tbeEditionsof a work which have been published. 
1838 Parker Expl. Tottr beyond Rochy^ Mnis. (1846) 181 
Mr.Townsend . . in addition to collecting birds . . had collected 
rare specimens of reptiles. 1M3 Kingsley Water-bab. 308 
The giant pulled out a bottle and a cork.. to collect him 
with. 1888 Bernard Ft. World to Cloister i, 3, I have 
gone on ' collecting ' by sheer force of habit, 

d. Watch-making. To fit together the parts of 
(a watch) into their proper places. 

^ 1883 Pall Mall G, 21 May 6/1 Collecting the watch — ^that 
is, putting the wheels, etc., into their places. 

2 . intr. (for refll) To gather together, assemble, 
accumulate. 


1794 Hull Adv. 2 Aug. 3/)t The people of the town col- 
lecting, the artillery are said to have tired, and dispensed 
them. X796 Morse Anter, Geog, I. 302 The militia col- 
lected from all quarters. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <$• 
Art I. a [It] collects at the bottom of the furnace. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 576 A force was collecting at 
Bridport. x86n Tyndall Glae. i. xxiii. 163 A house in 
which five or six and twenty people had collected for safety. 
3. trans. To regain or reassert control over, recall 
to order (one’s faculties, thoughts, etc.) j to sum- 
mon up, gather and bring into action (courage, 
etc.). To collect oneself', to recover oneself from 
surprise or a disconcerted or distracted state ; to 
gather together one’s scattered thoughts, feelings, 
or energies ; to compose oneself. 
x6oa Marston Ant. ^ Mel. ii. Wks. 1836 I. 28 What 
meanes these scattred looks? why tremble you ? . . Collect 
your spirits, Madam. _ 16x1 Shaks. Wint. T. iii. iii. 38 
Affnghted much, I did in time collect my selle. 1667 
Milton P ,L, iv. 086 Satan. .Collecting all bis might dilated 
stood, Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) HI. xlviii. 728 

Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his courage, 
*793 w. Roberts Looker-on (1794) II. 413 As it is my 
custom to be long in coUectingmyself, before 1 can deliver 
my thoughts with ease, i860 Pusey Min. Praph. 435 We 
use ‘collect one’s self’, for bringing one’s self, all one’s 
thoughts, together, and so, having full possession of one's 
self. 1864 p. G. Mitchell Sev. Stories 232 The Count . . 
collected his thoughts. 

intr. (for ref.) Obs. rare. 

163* Shirley Traitor iii. iii, Collect, I fear you are not 
welt x8ox Southey Thalaba i. iv. At length collecting, 
Teinab turn’d her eyes To heaven. 

+ 0 . To recall lo remembrance, recollect, rare. 
16x0 B. JoNSON Alck, 1. i, Doe but collect, sir, where 1 met 
you first. 


4:. Horsemanship. To bring (a horse) into such a 
position that he has complete command of his 
powers, and is completely in hand ; as opposed to 
letting him sprawl or spread himself out. 

1833 Regul, Iiistr. Cavalry i. 37 When a horse defends 
himself against being collected by leaning on the hand. 
1839 Art of Taming Horsesyiii, 127 By a judicious use of 
the curb rein, you collect a tired horse. .You draw his hind- 
legs under him, throw him upon his haunches, and render 
him less liable to fall even on his weary or weak fore-legs. 
1887 lUust. Sport. ^Dratn. News ig Nov. 263/1 He. . never 
madeit without getting his horse well balanced and collected. 

b. ryl. 

z8sg Art of Taming Horses viii. 127 A horse should never 
be tuined without being made to collect himself, 
Wiiyte-Melville Riding Recoil, v, 77 For a bank he is 
pretty sure to collect himself vrithout troublmg his rider. 

5. To form a conclusion, draw an inference ; to 
conclude, deduce, infer. Now rare, the current 
word being gather, a. with obj. phrase, subord. 
clause, or inf. 

xs8x Lambarde Eiren. iv. xxL (1588) 622 Hereof also M. 
Marrow collectelh, that . . only eight of them sh.Tll receiue 
the wages. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i, 277 
Clemens Alexandrinus collecteth the time from Adam unto 
the death of Commodus to be 5858 years. 1631 Fuller A bel 
Rediv. Ep. Rdr. Aiija, That so the other . . may collect 
where and how to amend anything that is amissc. 1633 

— CA. Hist. I. iv. § 16 Meursius collecteth him a 

French-man. 01661 — Worthies (1840) I. 340, 1 collect 
him to have died about the year 1633. i67x Milton P. R, 
IV. 324 By all best conjectures, I collect Thou art to be my 
fatal enemy. 1732 J. Gill Trinity vii. 141 That he . . was 
the Son of God, may very well he collected from these words. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) VI. 443 What the Judges col- 
lected to he the intention of the testator. 1856 Wiiewei.l 
in Todhunter Aect. WhetoelVs Writings I collect 

that you are returned, from your communication to the 
Athemenm. 

b. mfh simple obJ. Chiefly of logical inference. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VT, iii. i. 35 'I'he reuerent care I boare 
vnto my Lord, Made me collect these dangers in the Duke. 
1636 R. Robinson Christ all 539 The Jews collected Christ’s 
love to Lazarus by his tears. 1736 Butler Anal. Introd. 
Wks. 1874 J. 9 Many of the laws of Nature . . may be col- 
lected from experiments, a 1833 Rooertson Serni. Ser. hi. 
xviii. 242 'I'he first inference we collect from this subject, 
f c. intr. To sum up, infer. Ohs. fare. 

1394 Carevv tr. Hnnrte's Exmu. Wits 29 Galen prooues 
. .that, etc,. .thereon he collects, saying, etc. 

Collect, obs. form of Cotio. 

Collectable (kple’ktab’l\ a. Also -ible. [f. 

COLIiEOT V. -h -ABLE.] 

1. That may he collected. 

x66o Eng. Monarchy the Freest State 6 Many other par- 
ticulars, collectable out of.. Magna ebarta. 1662 Peitv 
Taxes 43 Collectible by a very few hands. X803 Southey 
Lett. (1856) I. 243, 1 am weaving into it all the collectable 
circumstances of the time and manners of the people. 1888 
P. Fitzgerald in Gent. Mag. Apr., Old play bills, like 
everything that is ‘ collectable ’ . . have now become objects 
of value and desire to the amateur. 1888 Bryce Anter. 
Contnm. 1. 1, xxiii. 333 A penalty collectible on summary 
Conviction. 

i* 2. That may be inferred, deducible. Obs. 

x^ Sir T._ Browne Pseud, Bp. ii. i. The difference of 
their concretion is, .collectible from their dissolution, 1658 

— Hydriot, a Collectible from. Scripture-Expression. 

II Collectanea (kplekt^t-iug.), sb. pi. [Lat., 
neuter pi. of collectaneus adj. (see next), as in the 
Dicta collectanea of Caesar, and as sb. in the Col- 
lectanea or collected works of Solinus.] Passages, 
remarks, etc., collected from various sources ; (as 
collect, sing) a collection of passages, a miscellany. 

179X Boswell Johnson (1831) 1, 373, I shall now present 
my readers with some Collectanea. 1809 Soutiiev Lett. 
(1856) II. 162 So that this collectanea may be formed into a 
biobibliographical and critical account. 1877 tr. Lessing's 
Fables, The laborious German compiles the collectanea 
which the witty Frenchman uses. 

Collecta’neous, a. rare—'', [f. L. collecidne- 
us gathered together, collected -ous.] Of the 
nature of a gathering or collection. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Collectaneons, gathered or mingled 
with many things, that gathers or iioteth out of divers 
works. [So in Kersey, Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 

II Collecta’neum. [med.L,] = Colleotabium. 

x8S3 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. ii. 18 The collectaneum or 
book of the collects. 

II Collectaxium (kplektesTi^m). [raed.L. f. 
collecta a Collect (sense 3 ) ; see -akiom.] A 
book containing the collects used in the liturgy. 

1844 Lingaro Anglo-Sax. Ch. (18581 II. App. 329 A very 
ancient collectarium, containing the capitula, or short ex- 
tracts from Scripture, and the several collects which were 
used in the daily service through the course of the year. 
X849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. 439, 

Collected (k^e’kted),^/. a. [f. Collect w.] 

1. lit. Gathered together, assembled, accumulated. 

1670 Milton Hist. En^. l (X851} 6 iEneas a Trojan Prince 

. . with his Son Ascanius, and a collected number that 
escap'd. 1735 Berkeley Querist § 193 The collected 
wisdom of ages. 1878 Morley Diderot I. 203 More than 
four of the. .volumes of his collected works. 

+ b. Gathered by way of inference; inferred. 

z6a.<]-’n Feltham Resolves i. xviu 29 'Tis easier to bear 
collected unkindness, than that which we meet in a ffmm-g 

2. fig. Having one’s thoughts, feelings, or mental 
faculties at command or in order : composed, self- 
possessed. The opposite of distracted. 

n 


1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 13 Be collected, No more amaze- 
ment. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. (1711) 239 Like an Orator 
collected in himself, and just prepar’d lo burst out. 1863 
M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. (1873) 29 The most collected spec- 
tator, 1883 Sir j. Hannen in Lmo Rep. 10 P. Div. go A 
calm and collected and rational mind. 

3. Having the physical faculties under control. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, hi. 363 When he stands col- 
lected in his Might, He roars, and promises a more succes.s- 
ful Fight. X879 Wiiyte-Melville Riding Recoil, v. (ed. 7) 
8s That well-broken hunter, .landing in the same collected 
form. Ibid. v. 89, I could not have believed it possible to 
make a horse go so fast in so collected a form. 

Collectedly (k^e-ktedli), adv. [see -LY 2,] 

1. lit. In a collected form or slate ; collectively. 
a 16S7 H. More (R.), The whole evolution of times and 

ages . . is collectedly and presontifickly represented to God 
at once. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. loa Sending me 
what you think 1 shall like to see, out of those papers 
you chuse not to show me collectedly. 1830 Jtlackw, blag, 
XXVll. 46s With all good will to_ our brethren of the 
Roman Catholic profession, as individuals, wo must look 
with a wary eye upon them collectedly. 

2. fig. In a composed or self-possessed manner. 
Also said of the action of a horse. 

x8oi Southey Thalaba vni. iv. His lip quiver'd . . How- 
beit, collectedly. .He answer’d, ‘God i.s good I His will bo 
done 1 ’ X833 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 222 She. ..sjioke quite 
collectedly. 1879 Whyte-M elville Riding Recoil, ii. (ed, 7) 
23 The feat ought then to be accomplished cuhniy and col- 
lectedly at a trot. 

Collecteduess (k^cktodn^s). [Sec -REfis.] 
1. lit. State of being gathered together; com- 
pactness. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul in. in. xvii, Sith the soul is of 
such subtlety, And close collectednesse, indispersinn. 1873 
Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue 5 252 The muscular collcctcd- 
ness of such a sentence ns Beati mundo conic. 

^.fig. State of having the faculties under control 
and in order; composure, self-possession, calm- 
ness. 

1789 T. jErrEH.soN Writ, (18391 II. 580 The coolness and 
collectedncss of some of their leaders. 1863 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit, iii, 93 Devout collectedncss of snul. _ 1871 Holme 
Lee Miss Barrington I. vii. 97 How little leisure there is 
for collectedness and thought. 

Collecting (kffic'ktiip i, vhl. sb, [f. Collect v, 
+ -TNO 1.] The action of the verb COLLKt t. Some- 
times couer. in//., the results or proceeds of the 
action t cf. gatherings, gleanings. 

1706 Hearne Colleri, 8 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Snc.i 1. 201 Mr. 
Dodsworih . . spent iiis whole Life time in Collecting. x88i 
Nature 293 i Jnskets . . to carry their colleetings home. 

aiirib. 1863 Kingsley Water-bab. viii. (xS 86 ) 343 Poekets 
full of collecting boxes, bottles, etc. 

Golle’cting,///. a. That collects. 
i8tz Examiner az Nov. 731/2 His Collecting Clerk hnil 
embezzled iB/. x886 Pall Mall G, 23 Nov. 8/2 'I’ho pro- 
posal is to lay a collecting sewer along the river bank. 
Collection, (k^e’kjsn). Also 4 -eotlouu, 6 
-ecoion, -eocyon, 7 oolection. [a, OF. collection 
(14th c. in Liltre), ad. L. collectian-em gathering 
together or up, n. of action f, colligdre to Collect. J 

1. The action of collecting or gathering together ; 
e.g. in Post Office use, the gathering of letters 
from receiving-houses, and pillar-boxes, into the 
Chief Office for dispatch or delivery, 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls! IV. 343 pe feste , . of )« col- 
lectioun, of he gader^mge of pe bones. X586 Tiiynne in 
Holinshed III. X499/1 Thus hauiug set end to the discourse 
of the archbishops of Cantnrburie. .order leodeth vs to a 
collection of the lord Cobhams. Laud Serni. (1847! 

ijt It is unum aggregainm, one by collection and conjuift- 
tion of many. X65Z Hobbes Leviath, in. xxxiii. 202 7'he 
collection or compiling them into this one Book. X834 
Moseley Asiron. Ixv. (ed. 4} 214 A telescope, .of enormous 
power in the collection of light, 1887 P. O. Notice (Oxford!, 
New Collections and Deliveries in tne City. 

2. spec. The action of collecting money for a re- 
ligious or charitable purpose, or lo defray ex- 
penses, esp. at a religions service or public meet- 
ing; also concr, the money so collected. +/« 
collection : in receipt of parish relief (obs) ; so -f* fo 
fake collection. 

. *53 S Coverdale 2 Chron. xxiv. 9 That they shulde bringe 
in to the Lorde the colleccion which Moses , , appointed. 
1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. 11. 92 The deacons (whose office 
w^ to make coIIection.s (or the poore). 1666 Kvelyn 
Dtary 10 Oct., After which was a collection for the 
distress'd loosers in the late fire. 1670 Eacharu Cent, 
Clergy ^2 It will be as much to his reward in the next world 
..to have saved one that takes colleetion, as him that i.s 
able to relieve lialf the town. X702 Gainsborough Parish 
Reg. 2T Jan., Buried — Elizabeth oiks widdow, in coilection. 
1740 Wesley Wks. (187a) I, 260, I made a collection in our 
congregation for the relief of the poor. 187a W. E. Scuda- 
more NotiticcEuchar. 323 The Rubric of 1349. .and *hat of 
1552. .both Imply that, .the collection was for the use of the 
p<x>r only. 

b. The gathering in of money due, as taxes or 
private debts. 

1659 Pecke Pamassi Pnerp. x6i Augustus wil'd the Pub- 
licans to stay. From grudg’d Collections, on the Saturday. 
174a N, James Poems 123 Where nine-iience a day Does 
the drudjgry repay And one liairmust be spent in collection. 
X863 H. Ctox Instil iii.^ii,^6o3 The old precedents, .did not 
authorize its collection in inland places. 

3. coftcr. A number of objects collected or 
gathered together, viewed as a whole ; a group of 
things collected and arranged : 
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COLLECTOR. 


a. in a general sense j e.^. of extracts, historical 
or literary materials, 

i^jSo Cafcravg Chron, x To gader eld exposictones upon 
Scripture into o collection. 1570 Billingsley Eitcm 1. 
Def. 3. 3 Number is nothyng els but a collection of vnilies. 
1586 Tiiynne ibid. II. ^54/1, I will here set downe a col- 
lection of all the archbishops of that see. 1646 Sitc/iiaig's 
Frannenta Anrea (title-p.j, A Collection of all his incom- 
pariible Pieces. 1678 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 132 His lady's 

papers, most of which consisted of Prayers, Meditations . . 
and Collections on several religious subjects, lyog Addison 
Italy 'I'o^ make such Collections out of ’em [the 

Classics] as I might afterwards have Occasion for. 1769-73 
ymiiits Lett. Ded. s A collection of_ letters. 1853 Trench 
Proverbs 3 Aristotle made a collection of proverbs. 1873 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. vi. 94 A collection of bits of 
string. 1878 J. E. B; Mayor Comm, on ymenal ii. Pref. g, 
I have on all the satires collections on the same scale as the 
fullest here printed. 

fig. avjzx Prior Henry ^ Emma 643 No perjured 
knight desires to quit thy arms. Fairest collection of thy 
sc.Y% charms. 

b. of scientific specimens, objects of interest, 
works of art, etc. 

1631 Evelyn Diary (1827) II. 32 He had a very curious 
collection of scarabees. x68i Ray Corr. (1848) 130 , 1 had 
not leisure . . to view your rare collection of plants. 1703 
Addison Italy Pref., Vast Collections of all Kinds of Anti- 
quities. 1733 yourn. thro’ Eng, I. 260, I must own that I 
have seen much finer Collections abroad than this here. 
1870 Macnusson Lilja Introd. 24 The Banksian collection 
of Icelandic MSS. 1886 Morlcy Pop. Culture Crit. Misc. 
III. 3 Why . .should not a portion of the Castellani collec- 
tion pass six months of the year in Birmingham} Mod, 
A large collection of postage stamps. 

c. A quantity of anything, as water, which has 
collected into one mass ; an accuinnlation. 

1697 Bf. Patrick Comm. Exodus vii, ig Theie were here 
and there, other Collections of Water. *746-7 Hervcy 
Medit. (1818} 2og The same collection of floating vapours, 
*794 Sullivan View Nat. II. xliv. 358 The Israelites 
[thought] , . that the rain came from a collection of waters 
above the firmament, 

1 4. A summing up, an abstract, summary. Obs. 
*379 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 33 As by a briefe collection of 
the whole Chapter . . shall appeare. 163* Elsing Debates 
Ho. Lords (Camden Soc.) 14 Mr. Attourney reade the col- 
leccion of the examination. *646 F. Hawkins Youths Be- 
haviour (1663) 24 To make a little Epilogue, and brief col- 
lection of what thou deliverest. *703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
167 This is a brief Collection, and indeed the whole Sum of 
Turning. 

+ 6. The action of inferring or deducing ; an in- 
ference, deduction, conclusion. Obs. [L. colkctio.l 
*3*9 More Hera^yes 1. Wks, issA By * collection & 
discourse of reason, *607 Tofscll Serpents (1633) 653 
From hence Hicrom CarcTan would make this collection, 
that of every corrupted living Creature anotlier doth pro- 
ceed. X643 Milton Divorce viii. (1851) 42 Wrong coUec- 
tion.H have necn hitherto made out of those words by modern 
Divines. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. HI. 538 One was the 
Object of Sense. , the Other, .the Collection of Reason. 

6. The action of collecting or bringing under 
control (one’s thoughts, etc.) ; the action of collect- 
ing oneself, or stale of being collected j composure. 
(See CoiiLEOT V. 3 , Colleoitbd a.) 

x6oi B, JoNSON Poetaster v. i, Most severe In fashion and 
collection of himself. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 153 r 14 
Without any change of posture, or collection of countenance. 
x86a Trench Mirac. xv. 260^ In danger of losing the true 
collection and rest of the spirit. *868 Kingsley Hermits 
*27 Without habitual collection and le-collection of our own 
selves from time to time. 

7. A district under the jurisdiction of a collector 
of customs, taxes, etc. ; a collectorate. 

1786 Burke JY, Hastfngs'W\is, XI. 483 In the administra- 
tion of the collections of Benares. j88o Act ^ 44 Viet. 
c. 24 § 95 The collector of the collection in which the recti- 
fler’s premises are situate, 

8. jbl. An examination at the end of each term 
in the colleges of the University of Oxford; 
thence adopted at Durham, and elsewhere. 

*790 C. K. Sharpe in Corr. (1888) 1 . 89 We are all in a 
sail mss here [Oxford] about Collections, _ which corny on 
next week. *807 Sir W, Hamilton Let in Veitoh Life, I 
have been so busy with collections, which are public ex- 
aminations at the end of each term on all the books we have 
read during the continuance of the term. *88* Durham 
Univ. yml. a July 1x7 The schools are impending— Collec- 
tions hover near. *886 Lytb Hist. Uttiv. Oxford ai8 The 
examinations called ‘collections', which are nowadays held 
in the colleges of Oxford at the end of each academical 
term, are said to derive their name from the ‘ collecta,' or 
ingathering of fees, which was anciently made at the cor- 
re^onding times.^ 

*[f As a rendering of L. collecta{<£. Collect 2). 
*609 Bible (DouajO Dent. xvi. 8 In the seventh day, be- 
cause it is the collection [i6ix a solemne assembly] of our 
Lord thy God. 

+ Colleotion, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [of. F. collec- 
tionner to make a collection, to collect specimens.] 
irons. To collect, make into a collection. 

*7*3 M, Davies A then. Brit. 1, 346 If, .such Tryals, were 
by proper bands collection’d, collation'd, and edition'd. 

Colle'ctionize, v. nonce-wd. irons. To form 
into or arrange in a collection. 

*839 Sala Tw. round Clock (x 86 j) 27 Yoa shall find all 
the ‘ sommitfe ' of the press neatly coHectionised, in the 
show-room portfolio. 

Collectitious (kplekti'Jas), a. rars-o. [f. L. 
coliectici^s^ f, collect’Usi see Collect ppl. a,} Of 
a collected or gathered sort. 

VoL. II. 


I x68t Blount Glossogr., Collectitiotts, gathered of all or 
many sorts. X696 in Phillips. 1753 in Johnson; and 
in mod. Diets. 

Collective (k^e'ktiv), a. (j3.) [ad. F. colleciif, 
-ive, or L. colkcitv-nSf f. collect-tis : see Collect 
fpl. a. and -IVE,] A, adj. 

1. Formed by collection of individual persons or 
things ; constituting a collection ; gathered into 
one ; taken as a whole ; aggiegate, collected. 
(Opposed to individual, and to distribtiiive '. so 
also in sense 2.) 

a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vni, iv, § 7 In a collective body 
that hath not derived, .the principality of power into some 
one or few. 1642-3 Earl Newcastle Declar, in Rushw. 
(1721) V. *35 No Multitude of Men in the World, collective 
or representative. 1781 Tucker Cni Bono I iv. Wks. III. 
97 Mankind, taken in their aggregate or collective Capa- 
city. X819 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLVII. 31 A 
collective edition of his works. 1S68 Milman St. Paul's 
vii. 15a The collective revenues of all these chantries. 

b. Bot. Applied to a fruit formed by the aggre- 
gation of several floweis, as the mulberry and 
pine-imple. (Opposed to simple.') 

x88o Gray Struct. Bot. vii. § 2. 291 Multiple or Collective 
fruits, formed by the union or compact aggregation of tbe 
pistibs of several flowers. i88j WossLEY-BENisoNin l^asig. 
Mag. Oct, 460 Fruits may be * Simple ', i. e. the procfuce of 
one flower, or ‘ Collective the produce of many flowers. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or derived from, a number 
of individuals taken or acting together ; common. 

1630 Exerc. cone. Vsvrped Powers 3 Their consent, .may 
be collective, or representative. 1638 Browne Pseud. Ep. 
hi. XXV. 213 The collective judgement of the world. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 222 The prelates, .have no personal 
but two collective votes. 1806-3* A. Knox Retn. (1844) I. 
81 Where a collective and combined effect is to be produced. 
1843 Carlyle Pa. ^ Pr. (1858) 94 We have already a Col- 
lective Wisdom. 187s Hamerton Intell. Life ix. vi. 324 
Our share and place in the collective life of humanity. 

b. Colleciive note', in diplomacy, an official 
communication signed by the representatives of 
several governments. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea I. 358 The Conference of the four 
Powers represented at Vienna had just agreed to the terms 
of a collective Note. 

3. a. Colleciive noun : a substantive which (in 
the singular) denotes a collection or number of 
individuals. 

I'sao Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 6 The nominatyue case of 
the nowne collectiue. 163X Gouge Gods Arroxvs iii, § 55. 
286 The enemies subdued are comprised under this collec- 
tive word Amalek. 1846 Mill Logic l ii. § 3 A collective 
name cannot be predicated of each separately, but only of 
all taken together. *876 Jevons Logic Prim. 17 Library is 
the collective name for many books put together. 

b. So collective idea, notion, etc. 

i6go Locke Hunt. Uud. il xxiv, llie great collective idea 
of all bodies whatsoever, signified by the name world. 
17*3 Waits Logic i. iii. § 2 When many ideas of the same 
kind are joined together, and united in one name, or under 
one view, it is cmled a collective idea, so an army, or a 
parliament, is a collection ofmen. .A compound idea unites 
thing.s of a different kind ; but a collective idea things of 
the same kind. 1737 R. Greene Princ. Philos. 6^ Col- 
lective Ideas of Substances, as a Troop, Army. 1870 
Bowen Logic i, ii A Concept is a collective representation 
of a whole class of things. 

to. Arith. Of a numeral : Formed of a collec- 
tion of units ; =CAitDiNAL a. 3. Obs. 

X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, 1. iv. 109 This or that 
number, whether Collective, as three, six, nine ; or Ordinal, 
as the second, third, or fourth. 
t4. That deduces or infers; inferential. Obs. 
rare. Cf, Collect v. 5. 

1645 Milton Tetrach, (1851) 164 This they affirm only 
from collective reason. X646 SirT. Browne Pwwrf. Ep. i. vi. 
21 Controulable. .hy criticall and collective reason. 

t b. Grammar, Expressing an inference. (Cf. 
B s.) Obs. 

1730 Harris Hermes Wks. (*841) x88 The positives above 
mentioned are either causal . . or collective, such as there- 
fore, wherefore, then, etc. 

1 5. Having the attribute of collecting ; adapted 
to collect. Obs. rare. 

[X713 Kersey, Collective, apt to gather, ^comprehensive.] 
1743 Young Nt, Th, iv. 407 A central point, collective of 
ms .sons. 

B. ellipt, as sb. 

1. Grammar. A collective noun ; see A 3 a. 

X64X Milton Animadv, (*851) 224 Wee^ shall also put a 
mamfest violence, .upon a knowne word. .in binding a Col- 
lective to a singular person. X874 Sayce Compar. Philol, 
vii. 280, 

•h 2. Grammar. A particle introducing an inferen- 
tial clause. (Cf. A 4 b.) Obs. rare. 

1730 Harris Hermes YIV.%, (1841} *88 Collectives subjoin 
effects to causes. 

3. a. A collective body or whole. + b. A col- 
lection of extracts, precepts, etc., compiled and 
arranged [pbs.). 0. colloq. Short for collective wis- 
dom, a phrase applied to Parliament. 

*653 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iii. § b A Jewell (sometimes 
taken for a single precious stone) is properly a collective of 
many. 1830 Corbett Rur. Rides (r88^ II. 337 Con- 
gratulate.. your brethren of the Collective.. on. .the happy 
effects of their measures. <*1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem.iH. 
438 Life is here the sum or collective of all moral and_ spiri- 
tual acts. 1843 Carlyle Past tjr Pr. (1858) 05 Wisdom 
enough . .to make an adequate Collective, 1844 Yoj'. Q, Rev. 
XXXIII. 18 If there exists a multitude, a collective of men. 


Collectively (k^e-ktivli), adv. [f. prec. -t- 
-IsY'A'J In a collective manner or capacity; in a 
body, in the aggregate, as a whole. 

1^7 Hooker Eccl. Pol, y. xlviii. (T.), Although we cannot 
be free from all sin collectively, .yet distributively all great 
actual offences.. may.. be., avoided. *649 Sbldxs Laws 
Eng. I. xvii, (1739) 34 Their power , . was exercised either 
collectively, or apart and severally. X713 M. Davies A th, 
Brit. I. I* The Holy Scriptures, collectively, have been 
often bound in all those little forms. i88x Jowett Thucyd. 
1. *22 The sacrifice which they collectivmy made was in- 
dividually repaid to them. 

b. Gram. In a collective sense ; as a collective 


noun. 


164X Milton Animadv, (1851) 228 Then must the name 
he collectively, and communicatively taken. *824 L. 
Murray Awg; Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 254 The article a or an 
agrees with nouns in the singular number only, individually, 
or collectively. 

Colle'ctiveness, rare. [f. as prec. -b -NESS.] 
Collective quality or condilion. 

*6^ H. More Myst. Inig, 122 The collectiveness and 
unitiveness of which types, X&47 Alb. Smith Chr, Tad- 
pole i. (1879) 13 Every step . . is forgotten in the collective- 
ness of retrospection. 

CoUectivisiU (k^Ulcktiviz'm). [f. as prec. 4 
-ISM: cf. F. collectivisme.l 

1. The socialistic theory of the collective owner- 
ship or control of all the means of production, 
and especially of the land, by the whole commu- 
nity or State, i. e. the people collectively, for the 
benefit of the people as a whole. 

x88o Sat, Rev. 8 May 587 By Collectivism is meant that 
everything is to be done and managed by a society. Rail- 
ways, mines, forests, and even the soil, are to he worked 
^ associations. 1887 T. Kirkup Socialism in Encycl, Brit. 
XXII. 206/2 The essence of the theory consists in this — 
apociated production with a collective capital with the 
view to an equitable distribution. In the words of Schiiflle, 
‘ the .^pha and Omega of soci.Tlism is the transformation 
of private competing capitals into a united collective 
capital'. Ibid. 207/2 Collectivism is a word which has 
recently come into vogue to express the economic basis of 
socialism as above explained. 1887 Pall Mall Budget 27 
Jan. 29/2 The treatment of the social question on the prin- 
ciple of collectivism, as opposed to th*t of individuality. 

2. (See quot.) 

1884 West Chester (Pa.) Local Nevts XII. No. 53. * A 
new word, ‘ collectivism,' has become current among 
British medical men. It is used to express all that is em- 
bodied in the phrase ' collective investigation of disease 

Collectivist pc_^e'ktivist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST : cf. F. collectiviste.’\ 

1. One who adheres to the theory of collec- 
tivism. 


1882 Standard 31 Aug. 3/2 The Revolutionary Collec- 
tivists have just met with a misadventure. 1883 F. Hab- 
RisoN in Pall Mall G. 28 Sept. 2/1 The logical communists, 
or collectivists as they are called, bitterly complain of 
nationalization of the land as a device of the bourgeois to 
save the nationalization of capital. 

2. atirib. or adj. 

1883 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 450 Communists of the ' Col- 
lectivist ' type. 1887 PcUl Malt G. 14 Oct. 1/2 Collectivist 
principles and methods. 


Collectivity (kplektiwiti). [f. L. collectives 
Collective + -itt : cf. nativity, and see -ity.] 

1. Collective state or quality ; collectiveness. 

1863 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst, 160 Mdyd, illusion, 

avidyd, nescience, and afndna, ignorance, — when these 
two denote collectivity, — are synonyms. X873 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 179 Eve^ unsocial act or sentiment tends 
to overthrow that collectivity of effort to which we owe all. 

b, concr. The whole taken collectively; the 
aggregate, sum, mass. 

1882 Pop, Sc. Monthly XXI. 436 The collectivity of living 
existence becomes a self-improving machine, 

2. Collective ownership, collectivism in practice. 
1873 Contemp, Rev. XX. 573, I vote for the collectivity 

of the soil, .and of all the social wealth. 


3. The collective body of people forming a com- 
munity or state. 

*88* Standard 21 Mar., The State is the real collectivity 
— the State is everybody, it is the country. 1884 Rab 
Contemp. Socialism *40 An omnipotent and centralised 
political authority— call it the State, call it the collectivity, 
call it what you like — which should have the final disposal 
of everything. 

Collector (k^e-ktai). Forms : 4 coleotor, 5 
-our, 5-7 coUectour, 7 'Ore, 6- -or. [ME. 
a. AF. co{J)lectour=‘Y . collecteur, ad. late or med. 
L. collector, -orem, agent-sb. f. colUg^e, collect-um 
to Collect. (In classical L. collector was used 
only in tbe sense ‘ fellow-reader ’.)] 

1. One who collects or gathers together; spec. 
one who gathers separate literary compositions, 
etc., into one book, a compiler (now rare or obs.'), 
one who collects scientific specimens, works of 
art, curiosities, etc. 

*383 Bentley Mon. Mairones Pref., To plaie the part o{ 
a faithfull collector by following my copies trulie. a 1679 
J, Alting in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxix. 52 Added by 
the Collector of the Psalms as a concluding doxology.^ X759 
Hurd Chivalry 4 Rom. iv. (RA Thanks to the curiosity 
of certain painful collectors, this knowledge may be obtained 
at a cheaper rate. 1774 (^oldsm. Hat. Hist. (,1776) VIII. 
32 Every collector of butterflies can shew undescribed 
species. 1823 D’Israeli Cstr. Lit. (X858) III. 46 Erasmus 
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Ls usually considered as the first modern collector [of pro- 
verbs]. 1856 Kane Arci. Expl. I. xxx. 408 The specimens 
[of walrus] in the museums of collectors. 

Td. An official who collects the tickets at a rail- 
way station. 

1887 Times 19 Sept, lo/i She saw the excursion [train] 
drawn up to let the collectors take the tickets. 

c. Of things: An apparattis, vessel, etc., used 
for collecting something (variously applied in 
techn. use) ; in Electr. and Bot. (see qiiots.) 

1819 Paniologia, Collector, in electricity, is a small 
appendage to the prime conductor of the electrical machine, 
and generally consisting of pointed wires . . Its office is to 
receive the electricity . . from the excited electric. 1844 
Faraday Res. Elecir. I. § 86 Conductors or electric collec- 
tors of copper and lead were constructed so as to come in 
contact with the edge of the copper disc, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. ix. 62 This mighty tub rs the collector of one of 
the tributaries of the Mer de Glace. 1866 Treas. Bot,, 
Collectors, the hairs found on the style of such plants as 
the Campanula, and which collect or brush out the pollen 
from the anthers. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, (ed. 4) 04 
Models of Collectors . . used in oyster culture. 1885 S. F. 
Tkomi’son Electr. ^ Magn. 48 (Armstrong's Hydro-Elec- 
trical Machine) The collector consisted of a row of spikes 
placed in the path of the steam jets. 

2. One who collects money; an officer employed 
to collect or receive money due, as taxes, customs, 
etc. Also in U.S. an official Receiver. 

£1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif th, Take we 
heede . . to bishopis, to colectois, to suilriganes.^ re 1450 in 
Eng, Gilds (1870) 452 Qwich messe peny & ferthing shal he 
resceyued be the colectour for the 3ere chosen. 1496-7 
Act 12 Hen, VII, c. 13 § z The seid orderours ancf as- 
sessours . . shall name Collectours for the levye of the same 
aide and subsidie. a 1393 H. Smith Sertn, (1637) 437 The 
word passeth like a Collector from one member to another, 
to gather tribute for ( 3 od. x6ii Bible i Maue, i. 29 The 
king sent his chiefe collectour of tribute. 1689 Land, Gaz. 
No. 2428/4 Captain Robert Bathurst, Collector, and John 
Gilloway, Supervisor, of Excise. 1724 Swift Drapieds 
Lett, Wks. 173s V. II. 16 The collectors of the king’s cus- 
toms. 1794 Southey Wat Tyler i, That . . the foul Col- 
lector Durst with lewd hand seize on my darling child. 
x88s Act 48 Viet. c. 16 g II It shall not be lawful for any 
assessor, .to be. .a collector of poor lates. 

•I* b. A parish officer to collect alms for the poor. 
13^7 Order ^ HoshH/dh D vij b, The Collectours of the 
parishes. 15^ in Stiype Ann, Ref, 1 . xli. 463 To every 
pari^ belongeth. .two collectors, to gather for the poor. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs, 11. ii^i The poores 
neglector (O I pardon craue) Collector I should say, may 
play the knaue. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 114 In aid of the 
churchwardens, coUectorsfor th^oor were next appointed. 
1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 178 Fiew Parish OflScers are of 
older date than Collectors. 

o. An. officer in some parts of England em- 
ployed to make the returns of births, marriages, and 
burials. 7 Qbs. 

1704 Stochwith Parish Acc,, For a warrant for new colec- 
tors for births, weddings, burials and window money. 

3. In India, the chief administrative official of a 
zillah or district, whose special duty is the collec- 
tion of revenue, but who also (except in Bengal) 
holds certain magisterial powers. (Yule.) 

177* Reg, o/s^th May (If.), The Supervisors should now 
be designated Collectors. 1786 Burke W, Hastings Wks. 
XI. 484 Warren Hastings . . strongly objected to the ap- 
poin tment of any European collectors. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit, India II. 520 The Collector was instructed to hear 
and decide disputes relating to the rents and possession of 
land, which had previously been cognizable by the civil 
judge alone. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair iv. (Y.l, Such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector of Boggleywallah. 

^<4. Formerly in the University of Oxford, one 
of two bachelors of arts annually chosen by the 
proctors to perform certain academic functions ; 
see quot. 1726. Ohs, 

i6ss Wood Life (164(1) 61 He. .appointed A. W. collector 
in Austins. ho6 Hearne Collect, g Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I. 303 When Bach, of Arts he was Collector. 1726 Amherst 
Terree Fil, xlii. 232 The collectors (who are two in number] 
are chosen out of the determining batcbelors by the two 
proctors, each proctor chusing one ; and their business is 
to divide the determiners into certain Classes, and to ap- 
point to every one what school he shall dispute in. Ibid. 
233 The collectors therefore, having it in their power to 
dispose of all the schools and days in what manner they 
please, are very considerable persons, and great application 
IS made to them for gracious days and good schools. 

Collectorate (k^le-ktorift). Anglo-Indian, [f. 
prec. -ATE 1 .] The district under the jurisdiction 
of a collector (see Collectok 3). 

1825 M. Williams (piili), Memoir on theZillaof Baroche, 
being the Result of a Revenue Survey of that Collectorate. 
i84a_W. T. Humphrey Presbyters Madras 8 The 
Tanjore collectorate . . is . . famous for its magnificent 
p^odas. 1845 Stocqueler A'lpid'iA. Brit. IndiatyA^^ 122 
For revenue purposes, the territory is divided into twenty- 
one divisions or collectorates. 

1886 H. A. D, Phillips Our Admin, in India 
(title), The revenue and collectorate administration. 

b. The residence or place of business of a 
collector ; the staff of officials under a collector. 

1839 Lang Wand, India 326 Others lagged him to their 
courts and collectorates. x88o Carr. Chefoo Convention a 
The withdrawal of the Iz-Ain collectorate from the port 
Settlements. . . Complaining of the action of these very col- 
lectorates. 

Golle'ctorship. [f. as prec. -t- -ship.] 

1. The office of a collector. 

*SS 3 -det 7 Edw. VI, c. 4 § 2 Their said Office of Collector- 
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ship of the said Tenths. 1679 Wood Life (1848) 213 This 
Lent the collectors ceased from entertaining the bachelors 
. . so that now they got by their collectorships, whereas 
before they spent about 100/. besides their gains. 170X 
Atisw. to Patrick Hurly's Vind. 10 He was recommended 
to the (^ollectorship of the County of Clare. 1857 Toulm. 
Smith Parish 180 The Poor Law Board. .attempted. .to 
take the collectorship out of the hands of those whom the 
collection alone concerned. 1873 Among my Bks. 

Ser. II. 232 The Collectorship at Whitehaven was . . offered 
to Wordsworth. 1884 Manch, Exam. 17 Nov. 3/3 The 
contest for a rate collectorship at Ashton. 

2. In India ; = CoLtEoroBATE. 

1789 CoLEBROOKE in Lfe (1873) 33 Some of the districts of 
this collectorship. 1793 Sir W. Jones in Asiat. Res. (1799) 
IV. n In one collectorship. -there have lately been found . . 
a million and three hundred thousand native inhabitants. 
1800 Wellington in Owen Besp. 656 In regulating any of 
the collectorships in Bengal. 

3. The practice of a professed collector of cu- 
riosities, etc. 

1870 Athemenm 13 Oct. 498 The growing spirit of col- 
lectorship in the United States. 1883 Dowden m A cademy 
24 Nov. 342/1 Contributions of real importance to the study 
of Goethe have been made by the spirit of collectorship 
aided by scientific criticism. 

i* Colle'ctory. Sc. Ohs. [f. Collectob -t ; 
perh< representing OF. colleclerie ^fonction de col- 
lecteur ’ (Godefroy). Cf. rectory, directory, etc.] 
The office of collector, collector^ip ; also, some- 
times, the profits or proceeds of such an office, 
'money collected’ (Jamieson). 

1379 Sr. Acts fas. VI (1814) 149 (Jam.) Reuoikis. .ail the 
saidis giftis, feis, and dispositionis out of his said propertie, 
casualitie, tliriddis of benefices, and collectorie in pensioun, 
etc. 1598 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 413 
Rents and Dues pertaining to the Officers of Controllery 
and Collectory. GXdgx Calderwood / f/iA ATiV/fe (1843) II. 
537 The clerk of the collectorie. aiS^j Sir J. Balfour 
Ann. Scot. (1824-^) II. 221 For heiring the Lord Chan- 
celers comptes of his collectorey of the taxationes. 

Collectress (k^e-ktrus). rare, [f. Collectob 
■ b -ESS ; cf. actress, etc.] A female collector. 

1823 Hone Every-Day Bk. I. 34 What one puts into the 
uppermost bowl the. .collectress slips into the bowl beneath 
it. 1834 Beckvord Italy I. 43 That great collectress of 
relics, the holy Empress Helena. 

II Colleen (kplfm, kflJn). Anglo-IHsh, [Ir. 
eailln girl, dim. of caile country-woman : cf. squi- 
reen, huckeen, (fOailtn bdn, anglicized colleen bawn 
= white or fair girl.)] A girl. 
x8a8 G. Griffin Collegians xxiii, My appellation is the 
Colleen rue, 183a W. Carleton Traits <$• Stories, S/usne 
Fadh’s Wedding, Your young colleen bawn, that 'ill be 
your wife before the sun sets. tZyj S. Lover Rory O' More 
xliv, Stay here, my poor colleen. 1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton 
Fean. 400 Cheered on by their colleens, the Irish boys of 
Staleybridge damaged the houses. 

Collegatary (k^e-gatari). [ad. L. collegu- 
tdri-tis, f! col- together + legatdrius Lesatary.] A 
joint legatary, a co-legatee. 

159a Swinburne Treat. Test. 140 b, The legatarie must 
enter bonde to him that U substituted vnto him, if there be 
no substitute, then to the coUegatarie. Ibid, 233 Of colle- 
gataries dissenting amongest themselues what meanes is to 
be vsed. x^7-si Chambers Cycl. s.v.. If the thing be 
bequeathed m solido, the portion of a deceased collegatary 
accrues to the rest. 1733 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Collegate, sb. Obs. rare. [? ad. It. collegato 
confederate, colleague.] 7 A confedemte, ally. 

159S Barret Theor. Warres v. v. 165 The High Treasurer 
. .doth receiue the money which the Collegates do con- 
tribute. 1622 F. Markham Bk, War v. vi. 183 "rhe Colle- 
gates or assistants in the warres. 

+ CO'UeSate, V. obs.—^ [f. L. collegdt- ppl. 
stem of *collegdre (f. col- together + legdre to send 
as ambassador, depute) : see -ate 3.] frans. To 
send together on an embassy. 

X636 Blount Glossogr., Collegate, to send together, 
t Collega’tion. Obs. rare. [7 ad. It. collega- 
tione combination, league (Florio), ad. L. colli- 
gdtidn-em Colligation : cf. OF. colligation as 
var. of colligation (1407 in Godef.),] An alliance, 
confederation. 

«x7oo Rycaut Contn. Knelled Hist. Turks 1478 (L.) The 
Count of Mansfelt and Duke of Weymar were expected 
with their troupes to joyne with him; this collegation ap- 
peared terrible, and to threaten Vienna itself. 

College (kfi’ledg), sb. Forms : 4 col(l)egie, 
(//. -ies, -ijs) ; 4-5 colege, ooUegge, 4-6 colage, 
5-6 collage, 6-8 coHedge, 7 oolledg, 4- college, 
[a. OF. colUge (=Pr. college, Sp. colegio. It. col- 
legw), ad. L. collegium colleagueship, partner- 
ship, hence a body of colleagues, a fraternity, f. 
collega Colleague. (Cf. convivmm, jtidicium.) 
The early hy-form coUegie, -y, appears to have 
been formed directly from the L.: cf. eiTnilnT 
forms of privilege, sacrilegel\ 

1. An organized society of persons performing 
certain common lunctions and possessing special 
rights and privileges; a body of colleagues, a 
guild, fellowship, association ; a. religions. 

Apostolic college, college of the Apostles', the body of 
Christs Apostles (or their historic descendants!. Sacred 
college of ceo’dinaCs \ the 70 cardinals of the Roman 
Church, who constitute the Pope's council, and elect to the 
papacy from their own number. 
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£X38o Wyclif Wks, (1880) 366 Criste and liis colage [/. e. 
the Apostles]. C142S Wyntoun Cron. vi. xii. 33 As in-til 
oys ]>e Pape had ay Wyth )>e collage throw )>e I'owne To 
gang in til processyowne. 1460 Cai'grave Ckrem, 297 Ther 
were the Cardinales of both collegis, both of Gregori and 
Benedict. 1497 Bp, Alcock Mans Perfect. Aiij a, Cryst 
he.su . . called his appostles unto hym and made them 
is bretheren of his College. 2393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. 
iii. 64, I would the Colledge of the Cardinalls Would chuse 
him Pope, and carry him to Rome, 1397 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. Ixxx, §2 All such cities had their ecclesiastical 
colleges consisting of Deacons and of Presbyters. _ 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang, T. iii. 186 Christ did it, in the 
Mission first of his Twelve, and after of his Seventy, both 
of which sacred Colledges he sent forth by two, and two. 
1654 Trapp Comm. Ezra viii. 17 Where it m.'iy seem that 
there was a Colledge of Levites, and iddo was their Presi- 
dent. 1734 tr. Rolluis Anc. Hist, (1827) 1 . Pref, 30 He 
w.os adopted into the college of augurs. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero (1742) II. vi. 12 The affair was to be determined 
by the college of Priests. X844 Lincard A nglo-Sax, Ch. 
(1858) I. iii. 103 The prince of the apostolic college. 

b. secular. 

Electoral college : a body of electors to a particular office ; 
spec, the princes who elected the Emperor of Germany. 
Heralds' College or College of Arms : the corporation of 
Heralds, which records proved pedigrees and grants armorial 
bearings. Similar chartered bodies in England are the 
College of Physicians, College of Surgeons, College of 
Preceptors, etc. 

IS4X Elyot Image Gan. (1549) 14X They all did arise 
and gaue thankes vnto him, for bringyng into that college 
[the senate] suche a man. X588 Thynne Let, Ld, Burghley 
in Animadv. Introd. gx All the whoolc colledge ofliereaudes. 
X5M Swinburne Treat. Test. 202 By an vnlawfull Colledge 
..I meane al companies, societies, fraternities, and other 
assemblies whatsoeuer, not confirmed nor allowed for a law- 
full corporation by auctoritie of the prince. X640 Bromp: 
Antipodes Epil,, Your approbation may more raise the man. 
Then all the (Jolledge of physitians can. X673 Templp: 
United Prov. Wks, 1731 I. 34 The .seven Spveraign Pro- 
vinces . . who choose their respective Deputje.s, and send 
them to the Hague, for the composing of three several 
Colleges, call’d the States-General, the Council of State, 
and the Chamber of Accounts, a 1691 Boyle Wks, VI. 
107 (R. s. V. Elect) The electoral college hath written to 
the king of Sweden, promising not to proceed to the im- 
perial section. 1708 Loud. Gas, No. 4893/b Two of the 
College of One hundred and forty are ax>pointcd daily to 
each Gate of the City. X790 Burke Fr, Rez>. Wks. V. 48 
They would .soon erect themselves into an electoral college. 
1830 Merivalb Rom. Emp. (1865) I. iv. 180 He al.so effected 
the restoration of the colleges or guilds of trades. tZji 
.Stubbs Const. Hist. II, xv. x65 The Clcnnanic diet com- 
prised three Colleges, the electors, the princes, and the 
cities. 

c. College of Justice : in Scotland, the supreme 
civil courts, composed of the lords of council and 
session, together with the advocates, clerks of 
session, clerics of the bills, writers to the signet, etc. 

X337 Se, Acts !fas, V (1307)^ S 36T0 institute ane. .College 
of cunning and wise men, naith of Spirituall and Temporal! 
E.state, for doing and administration of justice in al civill 
actions, 1540 Ibid, §03 The institution of the .saide College 
ofjustice. XS70-87 Holinshed Scot. Chrmi, (18061 11 , 183 
This year the collage court of justice called the sessionb 
was instituted in Edinburgh by the king. X835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, xiii, The College of Justice, a great forensic 
society composed of judges, advocates, writers to the signet, 
and solicitors, was the stronghold of Toryism. 

2. loosely. Company, collective body, assem- 
blage. (Often with allusion to specific senses.) 

c 1430 Lye Si. Kath. (Roxb.) 60 That thou hast vouche 
.sauf to nombre me amongst the college of thyn hand- 
inaydens. 1439 MS, Laud 416 fol. 95 (Hailiw.) Vnto the 
grete col^e of the iyndis blake. X502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W 7 1506) I. ill. 18 All the holy college of paradyse. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. iv. xoz A Colledge of witte- 
crackers cannot flout mee out of my humour. i6ax Burton 
Aziat. Mel. iii. iii. ly. ii. (1676) 378/2 They have whole 
Colleges of Curtezans in their Towns and Cities. x63<-6o 
Stanley /fzkt. /’//ifef. (170X) ^86/4 That City, .was daily 
made a sad Colledge of Executioners. 1700 Dryden Fables, 
Flower 4- Leaf 218 They rode in proud oxtm. Thick os 
the college of the bees in May. X7S6 Amory Bunele (x77o) 
II. 156, 1 could perceive a coflege of bees. 

b. Sometimes representing Ger. collegium, Du. 
collect in the general sense of ' meeting of com- 
panions, reunion, club ’ {ranch-, sauf-, tabahs- 
coUegium), or as applied to the meetings of the 
religious sect called Collegiants. 

a sya^ in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 23 In some forrain Univer- 
sities, the Professors (beside their publick lectures) do pri- 
vately, in their lodgings, instruct some Colleges (ns they 
call them) or .select clubs or companies, syay-sx Chambers 
Cycl. 5. v. Collegians, A religious sect . . so cmled b^use 
of their colleges, or meetings. 1764 Maclaine tr, Moskeun's 
Ch. Hist. (1844) a8o/i These men acquired the name of 
Collegiants, from this particular circumstance, that they 
called their religious assemblies Colleges 1858 Carlyle 
Fred. Gt. y. vij, Friedrich Wilhelm has not the least shadow 
of a Constitutional Parliament., but he had his Tabaks- 
Colleghtm, Tobacco-College, Smoking Cbngress. 1872 
Dasent Three to One I. aoo In the smoking-room .. the 
tobacco college had finished its sittings. 

3. A community or corporation of clergy living 
together on a foundation for religions service, etc. 
Now chiefly Hisf. 

<:x3te Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 303 Religious and grete 
colegies and cathedral chirchls maJeen many false eieris. 

£ 1387 Trkvisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 93 A/terwara he gedered 
re monkes, whlche drew corrupetoun, as it is wont to 
: done in gxete col^e. 1 1462 J. Paston in Lett, No. 461 
II. 1x3 That a collie of vij, monks shuld be .stabilis8hed, 
founded, and indewed withinne a plase . . edified at Caster. 
*494 Fabyam vn. 326 All the collagys and men of religion. 
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as well nunnys as other. 15x3 Mohe Rich. Ill (1641) 224 
Hee began to found a Colledge of a hundred priests. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 3) II. x. 510 In a college, .the 
minster comes first ; the clergy exist only for its sake. 1878 
Clergy List, Cathedral EstcAlishvients, London, note. 
The corporation of the College of Minor Canons consisted 
in it.s origin of a body of za, but. .the number will be ulti- 
mately reduced to 6. /hid. Hereford, College of Vicars 
Choral. x88o Times 8 June 1/2 About the same time that 
this church was built, a college, consisting of a master or 
custos and X2 chaplains, was founded. 

_ 4. A society of scholars incorporated within, or 
in connexion with, a University, or otherwise formed 
for purposes of study or instruction : 

a. esp. An independent self-governing corporation 
or society (usually founded for the maintenance of 
poor students) in a University, as the College of 
the Sorbonne in the ancient University of Paris, 
and the ancient colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
b. A foundation of the same kind, outside a 
University. (Often combining, in its original char- 
acter, the functions of a local charity for tlie aged 
and of eleemosynary education for the young.) 

Such a college normally consists of a master trector, 
provost, warden, etc.) fellows and scholars. It now usually 
admits students not on the foundation who pay to enjoy the 
advantages of common life and supervision with the scholars 
of the foundation, during their university or school course. 

In the English Universities, the name college was app. not 
originally given to the foundations of the Earliest Period 
(e. g. Merton, Balliol), but was introduced with the new 
foundations of the Second Period (typified by New College, 
Oxf.), which were really colleges of clergy, in sense 3, but 
with special aims in connexion with study. With the intro- 
duction of these ‘ colleges ' into the university system, the 
name spread from them to the older non-clerical founda- 
tions, and was taken in turn by those of the Third Period, 
the colleges of the Renascence. 

Of the foundations under b, some (as those of Winchester 
and Eton) were originally associated with colleges in a 
university, others (as Gresham College, London, Dulwich 
College) had no such relations. When the education of 
the young was the object in view, such colleges have, in 
England, usually developed into great public schools. 

[1379 Patent Roll Rich. II, i. 32 (New Coll. Oxon.) Custos 
et scnolares collegii, domus, sive aulse praedicti. 13^ Rich. 
II. {Licence in Mortnuiitii Oct. 5, Custos et scholares 
Domus Scholarium de Merton .. Collegium Domus ptse- 
dictae.] 

xaoo Siat. New Coll. (Pref.) Duoperpctua collegia : unum 
collegium perpetuum pauperum et indigentium scholarium 
clericorum, in studio Universitatis Oxoniae . . Saint Mary 
College M Wimhesier in Oxenford vulgariter nuncupatum. 
e 1425 WvNTOON Cro}i. via. vtii. 57 In J>e Unyversyte Of 
Oxenfurde .scho gert be A collage fowndyt. 1536 Act 27 
Hen. 8, c. xlii. {Oof. ^ Cantb. Enactm. it) In the College of 
our Ladye in Eton besydes Wyndesore or Saynt Marie 
College of Wynchestre besides Wynchestre. 1573 G. Har- 
vey Letterdm. (Camden Soc.) 9 Ani college m y“ toun 
wuld have bene glad of me. xgoS F. Meres in Sha^. 
C. Praise m Samuell Page . . fellowe of Corpus Christ! 
Colledge in (Jxford. xdgg Fuller Ch.Hist. x. lii, § 19 The 
act . . to enable the provost and fellows of Chelsea College 
to dig a trench out of the river Lea. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. (1704) III. X. 56 Theyplaced. .the most notorious 
factious Presbyterians, In the (government of the .several 
Colleges or Halls. 1678 Walton Life Sanderson 5 He was 
chosen Sub Rector of the Colledge. <1x699 Lady Halkett 
Antobiog. (1875) i Provost of Eaton Colledge. 1775 
Johnson West Isl., St. Andrexus, The university, within 
a few years, consisted of three colleges, but is now 
reduced to two; the college of St. Leonard being lately 
dissolved. 1784 Cowper Tosh ii. 699 In colleges and^halls, 
in ancient days . . There dwelt a sage called Discipline, 
*833 Pcfuty Cycl. I. 347 The members of Dulwich College 
[founded 1610] are a master, warden, four fellows, six poor 
brethren, and six sisters, twelve scholars, six assistants and 
thirty out-members. x868 M. Pattison Acadcni. Org. 46 
The university of the chancellor, masters, and scholars, 
is one corporation, and each of the colleges distinct and 
independent societies, with their separate codes of laws. 
Ibid. X22 In the first period — thirteenth century-^the col- 
lege, .is not an educational, but an eleemosynary, institute, 
xm Willis & Clark Hist, Univ, Cctmb. Introd. 14 A 
college, in its primitive form, is a foundation erected and 
endowed by private munificence, solely for the lodging and 
maintenance of deserving students, whose ^lack of means 
rendered them unable to pursue the University course 
without some extraneous assistance, 

o. From the fact that in some Universities only 
a single college was founded or survived, in which 
case the university and college became co-extensive, 
the name has come, as in Scotland and the United 
States, to be interchangeable with ‘university’; 
‘ a college with imiversity functions 

In U, S. 'college' has been the general term, and is still 
usually applied to a small university (or degree -giving 
educational institution) having a single curriculum of study, 
the name ‘ university ' being given chiefly to a few of the 
larger institutions, which in their organization, and division 
into various faculties, more resemble the universities of 
Europe. , 

*469 Charter \xi Mnnim. Unw.Glasgnensxs Qp.s&!d.C^xM\ 
I. II Oretis . . pro animabus Domini de Hammilton funda- 
toris huius Collegij. 1563 Charter Uniy. Glasgow in 
Mitnim. I. 67 Forsamekile as within the citie of Oasgow 
one (College and Vniuersitie was devisit to be hade quhairm 
the .youthe micht be brocht vp in letres and knawlege. 
171X C. M..Lett, to Curat so [A Scotsman says] a Country- 
Man with the Colledge ofOxford on his side. 1733 Dud 
of Cotweyance in Fraser Life Berkeley vi. 103 note. The 
Corporation or incorporate Society of Yale_ College in New 
Haven in the Province of Connecticut, Ibid, zgs note. At a 
meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College at 
Cambridge. 1775 Johnson West Isl., Aberdeen, In each of 


the.se towns [Old and New Aberdeen] there is a college, or 
in stricter language, an university ; for. .the colleges hold 
their sessions and confer degrees separately. x8i8 Scott 
Hrt. MidUfm. stole. The students at the Edinburgh Col- 
lege were violent anti-catholics. 1823 [see Collegianer]. 
1833 Petmy Cycl. I. 23 s.y. Aberdeen, Marischal College . . 
this University is not entitled to a copy of every work pub- 
lished for sale, like King’s College, which is, indeed, re- 
garded as a depository for both these Universities. 1843 
Ibid. _XXV1. 22 s.v. University, United States of North 
America . . the colleges or universities contain in general 
only a faculty of arts. i86r Macm. Mag. Feb. 271 
Though Yale has always been called a college, it is a com- 
plete university, according to the American acceptation of 
the term. ^ 1875 Edin. Univ. Calendar 36 The Principal 
m the resident Head of the (Allege. 1882 Grant Usiiv. 
Edin. I. 70 If, as at Glasgow, there was only one College, 
then a College with University functions constituted the 
University. 

d. From the relation in which the colleges in 

a. stand to a university, as places of residence 
and study recognized by it, the name has been 
officially extended to ‘ Any institution for higher 
education affiliated to a university ’ : such are the 
various colleges affiliated to the University of 
London, or to Victoria University, the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland, etc. 

1838 Charter Univ. Loud,, Such certificates as afbre.said 
may be presented from our College called University Col- 
lege, or from our Coll ege called ling’s College . . or from, etc. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 23 On Nov. 28, 1836, this institu- 
tion after an_ existence of eleven years under the name of 
‘ the University of London’ had received a royal charter of 
incorporation as a college, with the title of ‘Univerisity Col- 
lege, London’. i88x Oxf. Univ. Calendar {Article), Of 
afliliated Colleges. 1880 Whit^ePs Aim. 2x0 Victoria 
Univ., Colleges^ of the Universi^, Owens College, Man- 
chester, and University College, Liverpool. 

e. By another extension, the name is given to 
institutions unconnected with a imiversity, for in- 
struction of a more advanced or professional kind 
than that given at school, such as the theological 
colleges of religions organizations, colleges for 
women, training colleges for teachers, military and 
naval colleges, colleges of agriculture, music, etc. 

For these, Acadetny was the general name down to the 
19th c. _ The Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth was 
reconstituted as the Royal Naval College in 1806 ; and in 
i8oj was founded tire East Itidia College, Herts, to pre- 
pare for the .service of the East India Company. 

[i6sx S. Hartlib {title). Essay on the Advancement of 
Husbandry and Learning, or Propositions for the erecting 
of a College of Husbandry.] 1806 Kittfs Regul, ^Ad- 
miralty Insir., Having gone through the established 
education at the Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth. 
— Order in Council Feb. 1, A new and enlarged Esta- 
blishment, adequate to the present increa.sed Naval 
Force.. to be establLshed in the Dockyard of Portsmouth, 
under the name of the Royal Naval College of Portsmouth. 
*839 Penny Cycl, XIII. 22/1 There b a University at 
Dublin, a Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. 1843 
Charier of R. Agrte. College, Cirenuster, To found a 
College, in which CoUege, the Science of Apiculture, .and 
the practical application thereof . . are to be taught. 1873 
Admiralty Circular, No. 8. C, The School of Naval Archi- 
tecture at South Kensington will be absorbed in the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. i8to Dale in Mansfeld Coll., 
its Origin i The founding of a (Jollege for the education of 
men for the Congregational ministry. 

f. Also (after the great schools which were 
founded as colleges (see b.), and partly perhaps 
after mod. Frendi use) given to some large public 
schools or institutions for secondary education ; 
and sometimes assumed even by private schools, 
as a more pretentious name. 

(In France a collide is a school for secondaiy education 
controlled and sustained by the municipality, distinguished 
ftom a lycie which is supported and directed by the state : 
see Littrd.) 

1841 Minute-bk. 0/ Cheltenham College July 27 That the 
denomination of this School shall henceforth be ' The Chel- 
tenham Proprietary College’. 1844 Ibid. Mar. 12 That for 
the future this Institution be denominated the Cheltenham 
College. 1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 75, I was at 
school — a college in the South. lE^ Charter Marlborough 
Coll., The said Institution had hitherto been . . carried on 
under the entire management, .of a Council. . but that such 
Council were of opinion that itivould be more for the benefit 
of the undertaking that the School should be for the future 
carried on as a College, x^i Fraser Life Berkeley 12 
The modern School or College of Kilkenny. 

6 . The building or set of buildings occupied by 
such society or institution ; spec. a. in a university ; 

b. the residence of a body of clergy or the like ; 
hence, in some cases, retained as a name for a 
cathedral close. 

[*379 see 4 a] c 1386 Chaucer Reevds T. 69 Ther was 
a gret collegge. Men clepe it the Soler-halle of Cante- 
hreg^e. 14.. Tundalds Vis. 221^ He mad colagys and 
chyrehys mony. X448 in Lyte Hist. Etoft Coll, (1889) 37 
The quere ofW ynchestre CoUege at Oxenford. 1509 Fisher 
Fwi. Serm, C'iess Richmond'W'kii. 308 She that buylded a 
college royall to the honour of the name of exist Ihesu. 
xgM Grafton Chrmu II. ^80 Lorde Richarde Beauchampe 
. . with solempne ceremonies was buryed in his College of 
Warwike. C1630 Risdon Sxtrv, Devon § 42 (1810) 43 John 
Grandison . . erected there a quarter college . , and placed 
therein secular priests. 1756-7 tr. Keyslefs Trav. (1760) 
I. 402 The front of this college is very grand. 1824 Hist. 
^ Descr. View Durhasn 33 A spacious oblong square, 
called the College, in which are the Deanery and prebendal 
houses. 1846 G. Ornsby Sk, Durham 130 A passage . . 
leads from the Cloister to the College, or Cathedral close. 


1888 Jessopp Visit Norwich p_. viii, The parsonages were 
converted into colleges, in which the parish priests lived 
in common under statutes, 

e. transf. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 338 Where afterwards was made 
the Colledge or place of publick exercise. x6ox Donne 
Poems (1630) 294 That swimming Colledge, and free Hos- 
pitall. _ 1611 Bible z Chrott. xxxiv. 22 She dwelt in leru- 
salem in the colledge. 1656 Cowley Davidets i. (1684) 17 
Midst a large Wood that joyns fair Raniahs Town .. A 
College stand.s, where. .Prophets Sons with diUgence meet. 

6 . A course of lectures at a foreign or (f ) a Scot- 
tish university; a ‘school’ or distinct course of 
study leading to a degree, in some American 
universities. (Cf. Ger. ein Collegium Jidren ‘ to 
attend a course of lectures ’.) 

1700 Gregory in Hearne Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 321 
He undertakes to teach, .mathematicks (by way of colleges 
or courses) , .The courses or colleges that he thinks of most 
. .use, are these. 1741 Seals Mag. Aug. 372 (Programme of 
MacLaurin), He gives every year three dilTerent Colleges 
and sometimes a fourth . . Pie begins the third College 
with perspective. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. III. 98, I hope 
your colleges with Marcel go on prosperously. 1755 John- 
son s.v., 4. A college in foreign universities is a lecture read 
ii^ublick. 

7. A charitable foundation of the collegiate type ; 
a hospital, asylum, or almshouse, founded to pro- 
vide residence and maintenance for poor or decayed 
persons elected members thereof. (Retained in 
the title of various institutions of this kind, as 
Morden College, Blackheath, an asylum for de- 
cayed merchants.) 

1694 Wili of Sir y. Morden, I will and order there be 
placed in the Colledge now finished by me, etc. 1720 Strypis 
S tends Survey, Sir John Morden.. took pattern by the 
College at Bromley . . founded by John Warren, Bishop of 
Rochester from 1637 to 1666, for Ministers’ poor Widows. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl, s.v.. Colleges for disabled sol- 
diers, seamen, etc. See Hospitals, Ibid. s.v. Hospital, 
Royal Hospitall for disabled soldier.s, commonly called 
Chelsea College. (Before 1873 Greenwich Hospital had from 
time immemorial been locally spoken of ns the Colle£^i) 

8 . slang. A prison, (fig. from 7 .) 

cxSgo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, College, Newgate. 1837 
Thackeray Ravetts/wingfivi, This i».the college in Queer 
Street. 1835 Dickens Dorrit xxxi, That execution which 
had carried Mr. Plornish to the Marshalsea College. 

9. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 4 ), as collegc- 
hiilding, cap, chapel, council, course, don, friend, 
\ governor, gemn, kitchen, lecture, lecturer, mate, 
ojfice, porter, roll, rule, servant, soph, -slate, 
statute, tutor, etc. ; college bred adj,, -like aclj. and 
adv., -wise adv. 

sBji Emerson New Eng, Reformers Wks. (Bohn) 1. 262 
Had quite forgotten who of their gownsmen was ‘'college- 
bred, and who was not. 1709 Southey Eng, Eclog. vii. 
This comes of your great schools And “’college-breeding. 
1875 Edm. Univ. Calendar 76 A Course of Lectures 
within the “College building. X71S Berkeley Pass. Obed. 
Wks. HI. 105, I made three Discourses . . in the “College- 
chapel. X854 'Tennyson To F, D. Maurice 7 Should eighty- 
thousand “college-councils Thunder ‘ Anathema ', friend, at 
you. 1847 — Princ. Conclus. 40 ‘ Look there, a garden ! ’ 
said my “college friend. x6zi Sanderson Serm. I, 212 If 
beneficed-men and “coUedg-governours were clench'd and 
riveted to their cures. 1805 Wordsw, Prelude iii. 49 Right 
underneath, the “College kitchens made A humming sound. 
1601 Imp. Consid. Sec. Priests (1673) 77 [We] lived there 
[in prison], “ColIedge-lik& without any want. 1642 Howell 
For. Trav. iv. (Arb.)27 For private Gentlemen and Cadets, 
there be divers Academies in Paris, Colledge-like. 1590 
Greene Fr. Bacon Wks. (1861) 173 We are “college-mates. 
Sworn brothers. 1786 Amherst Terrs Fil. xl, (1741) 211 
Not content with overgrown fellowships for life, and “col- 
lege-offices. 1749 Johnson Vanity Hum, Wishes x2% When 
first the “college-rolls receive his iiame._ 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 3m He [Laud] will have his '“College-rules 
obeyed by his Collevians. 1726 Amherst Terrs Fil. xiii. 
(1741) 66 Why may they not, at the same time, he “college- 
.servants, and colleg^governors? 1728 Pope D«r»c. ii. 379 
Three “College Sophs, and three pert Templars came. 
*590 Greene Fr. Baeon Wks. (i86i5 160 I'll give Living 
and lands to strength thy “college-state. 17m Amherst 
Terrs Fil, iii. (1741) 12 His private “college-statutes. 
1700 Loiterer No. 58 Scarce any office demands so many 
dmerent requisites as that of a “College Tutor. 1840 Car- 
lyle Heroes (1858) 338 He is like a College-Tutor, whose 
whole world is forms, College-rules. x868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org. 126 Here and there “college-walls may shelter 
an occasional student. 1651 Gatakek in "Fnlfex Abel Re- 
dio. 463 An Hospitall builded “Colledge-wise at Croyden. 

b. Special combs.: college -churoh., («) a 
collegiate church; (p) a church connected with 
a college; + college -detriments (see Detki- 
MEKt) ; college-lease, a lease granted by a 
college ; college-living, a benefice in the gift of 
a college ; college-man, a member or inmate of a 
college ; one who has been educated at a college ; 
+ college-pot, ? some kind of tankard or drinking 
vessel ; college-pudding, a kind of small plum- 
pudding served whole to each person ; college 
widow, U.S.colloq, (see quot.); College Youths, 
the name of a society of change-ringers (see quot.). 

15x3 Bradshaw Si, Werburge 1. 232 KyMe Ethelred . . 
Edy^ed a “collage-chyrche notable and famous In the 
subbarbes of Chester. 1540 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 2^ 
Y“ college churche of Ripon. 1876 Grant Burgh Sen, 
Scotl. 24 There were also collegiate schools founded in 
connection with . .college churches. 1890-1 Free Ch. Scotl. 
Coll. Cal, 66 [Glasgow] College Church. The site . . was pur- 
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chased and granted to the Congregation . , on the condition 
that fifty sittings therein should be reserved for the use of 
the Students. 1670 Eachasd Cont. Clergy 20 A solemn ad^ 
mtssiotij and a formal paying of *'colledge-detriments. i6^a 
Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. ii. xiv. 103 A ^Colledge-lease is 
accounted . . the worst kind of freehold, 170S Lond, Gaz, 
No. 4162/4 A . . Dwelling-House . . in Cambridge . . being a 
College-Lease, is now to be lett. 1736 Amherst Terne 
Fil. xl. (1741) 212 When a ♦^coIlege-living falls, the person 
chosen to succeed, .is allow’d a year of grace. i6ix Florio, 
Collegiale. .also a *Colledge man. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
X. i. (184s) V. 287 Dr. Reynolds, you are a better college- 
man than, a statesman. s 8 x 6 J. Gilchrist Philas, Etym. 
i8g As to what college men call learning. 1825 Knapp 
& Baldw. Newgate Cal. III. 383/1 A poor college-man 
at Greenwich. 1646 Will of Estcourt (Somerset Ho.), 
^Colledge pots. 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. as^o/^ Stolen out 
of a House in Charles-street . , Three Silver College-Pots, 
of different sizes. 1829 Landor Itnag, Coivo. XMtguel 
<S- Mother^, The members . . are condemned to eat . . what 
they call the *New-college '^dding. 1838 Family HandhJs. 

College pudding. xMo Besant & Rice Seamy Side xx, 
To consider the question of college-pudding or cheese. 
1887 Lifipiitcoti's M^ag. Aug. 298 That dass of young ladies 
known among the students as ‘ ^college widows ’, and com- 
monly supposed to have the acquaintance of several genera- 
tions of collegians. 1880 Grove Diet, ilf 7 is. I. 377 '^College 
Youths, A itasiit Society of. This is the chief otthe change- 
ringing societie.s of England. It., derives its name from 
the fact that the students at the college founded by the re- 
nowned Sir Richard V^ittington. .having six bells in their 
college chapel, used to amuse themselves by ringing them ; 
being joined by various gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
the society was definitely started under the name ' College 
Youths’, .on Nov. 5, 1637. 

College V. no/tce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] 

t7'ans. To send to college ; to educate at college. 

iSig A. Balfour Campbell I. 27 GatnOi Now, say that 
the laddie’s colleged, and leecenced to preach, what's he to 
do till he get a kirk? 1850 Lynch Theo. Triu. xi. 211 Plow 
he was born, cradled, schooled, .colleged, and the like. 
Hence Godleging dH. sh. 

1848 Lowell Indian Stimmer Reverie xxxvlii, I am glad 
That here what colleging was mine I had. 

CoEege, obs. form of ColiiBague, 
Collegeaner, -enar, var. of Collesianer. 
Colleged (kp-ledgd), a. [f. College sh. + 
-bd2 .] 

■j* 1. =: Collegiate i. Ohs. rare. 

2x425 Wyntoon Cron. vii. x. 477 He wes.. enteryd in 
Dwnferml^ne, la ]>at collegyd kyrk he lyis. 

2. Having a college or colleges. 

1850 Fraser's Mag, XLI. 617 There is a wide difference 
between these great seats of learning and their one-colleged 
sister in Dublin. 

Collegenesse : see Colleagkf. 

Colleger (kp'led,?3j). [f. College sb. + -bb.] 
A member or inmate of a college. 

+ a. A member of the same college, a fellow- 
collegian, colleague. Obs. 

1560 Daps tr. Sleidane's Comm. 460 a, If they do against 
those lawes. .than their Collegers should lemove them. 

b. Spec. One of the seventy boys on the founda- 
tion of Eton College. 

s 6 j 8 inEiouia»aai 6 , sth Form, Collegers. 1740 I-I.Walpole 
Corr. (1820) I. 51 Our Cicerone, who has less classic know- 
ledge and more superstition than a colleger. 2844 Disraeli 
Coningsbyi. xi, The Captain of the Oppidans and the senior 
Colleger next to the Captain of the school, figure, .in fancy 
costume. 1882 Standard i Dec. 7/2 The Collegers had a 
little the advantage in the first part of the game. 

c. An inmate of a ‘college’ (sense 7 ) or charit- 
ahle foundation, a pensioner. 

1S86 Besant Childr, Gibeon in Lotion. Mag. VII. 346 
SJie was . . no more than sixty or so, which is young for a 
colleger at Lilj/s. 

Collegial (lc^rd,^ial), a, [a. F. colUgial, or 
ad. L. cellegidl-is, f. collegium College.] 

1. Of the nature of, or constituted as, a college, 
i* Collegial church : = collegiate church. 

1530 Palsgr. 207/1 Collegial churche, eselise colleeialle, 
1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 Cathedralle and coliegiali 
churches. X641 Heylin Help to Hist. (1671) 241 The Castle 
and the Collegial Church, being both, in rubbish, 1670 G. H, 
Hist. Cardinals 1. iii, 68 There are sometimes two or three 
tegether of principal dignity in some Collegial Churches, 

2. Of or belonging to a college (sense 4 ). 

i6o3_ Florio Montaigne 1. xxv. (1632) Si These colle^all 
Latiuizers.^ 1605 Ausrv.to Supposed Discov. Rom. Docti'. 
46 Observing the collegial rules and constitutions. X794 
G. Wakefield Spirit tfChr. ii The Master and fellows. . 
of collegial societies. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 
(1853) 404 The usurpation of its [the University’s] functions 
and privile^ by the collegial bodies. x88o Daily News 
10 Apr. 2/8 The collegial triennial prize was awarded. 

3. Of or belonging to a ‘ collegium. ’ or college 
(sense i), or to a body of persons associated as 
colleagues in the performance of any function. 

CoUegial system (of church government m Germany) : see 
CoLLEGIALISM. 

i6m Balcanqual Let. 9 Mar, Dordrecht in Hales 
Gold. Rem, (1673) 121 One of the Scribes.. wa<i beginning to 
read our College his judgement, but Dr. Davenant. .thought 
, .that the Collegial suffrages should not he read thus 
privately, ryfia tr. Bnsehings Syst. Geoe. IV. 6s At Diets 
of the Empire.. collemal meetii^s or others, x8i6 F. H. 
Naylor Hut, Germ. JI. xvi, sg The inconvenience of con- 
sulting his colleagues.. the tardiness incidental to collegial 
deliberations. 1878 Seeley Stein II, 5x5 The clumsy col- 
legial method must be excluded, and the bureaucratic 
method adopted. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kntnol 
HI. xSax^He [Pfaff] defended the collegial system against 
the reigning territorialUm. 
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Collegialism (k^fd^i^liz’m). [f. prec. + 

-ISM.] A name of German origin (= collegtalismus, 
collegial system) for the theory of ecclesiastical polity 
which maintains that the (or a) visible church is a 
purely voluntary association (foHegiuiii) formed by 
contract, in which the supreme authority rests with 
the whole body of the members ; and that the civil 
magistrate has no other relations to the church 
than those which he has to any other voluntary 
association within his territories. 

Opposed to episcopalism which places the supreme 
authority in a clerical order, and territorialism wliich 
ascribes it to the civil power, making the regulation of the 
church in any country entirely a function of the state. (For- 
mulated under the name by Pfaff in 1742.) 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowt. I. 512 Colhgialism, 
or Collegial system, a technical term denoting a peculiar 
conception of the relation between Church and State. 

Collegiality (k^xidgiim-liti). [ad. F. col- 
UgialUi, f. collegial : see -itt.] Colleagiieship ; 
the relation between colleagues. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 4/2 Tlie_ editors of the leading 
Belgian Liberal journals, in a spitil of ‘collegiality’, .ask 
for the. .co-operation of tiieir readers in a jubilee pf an un- 
usual character. Ibid. 5 Apr. ix/i Requesting, .him out of 
collegiality, to present two nnmoers lo the museum. 

Colleffially ((k^rdgiali), adv. [f. Collegial 
+ -LY In a collegial manner or capacity. 

1637 Gillespie Eug, Pop. Cerent, ni. viii. 192 Which power 
of lurisdiction . . remaineth . . both in the Bislmp, and in 
the Presbytery, in him personally, in it collegially. 1833 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 120 Having long col- 
legially dispensed a muddy scantling of metaphysic. 
Colle^au (k^rdgian'), sh. and a. [f. L. col- 
legi-um College -^ -an. Prob. immed. ad. med.L. 
collegianus : cf. oppiddniis. Cf. F. collegien.'\ 

A. sh. 1 . A member or inmate of a college ; 
one who is receiving, or has received, a college 
education, a student ; also spec, one who is on the 
‘ foundation ’ of a college, a ‘ colleger ’. 

1462 J. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 461 II. 114 A college 
ofvij. monkes or prasies havyng acerteyn pension, .withowt 
any charge . . to he bore he the seyd collegians. 1583 
T. Stocker Civ. Warres Lome C. u. 44 a, All sworne- 
men. Brotherhoods, and Collegiannes likewise. 1607 Walic- 
iNOTON Opt. Glass IV. (1664) ss Bacchus is a wise Collegian, 
who admits merriment. 1730 Swift Betty the Griseite, 
Picking wit among collegians, In the play-hou.se upper 
regions. 177X Junius Lett. liv. 282 , 1 will not descend to 
answer the little sneering sophistries of a collegian. 1875 
Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome IxvL (1877) 527 The discussion.s 
of the learned collegians at the Museum, 
lb. One who is on the side of a college ; a col- 
lege partizan. 

1697 Blair in W. Perry Hist. Coll, Au/er. Col. Ch, I. ig 
All the Governors friends employ their utmost interest to 
keep out any one that is a fnend to the College..' if you 
choose such a one' say they * he is a Collegian and we shall 
have a tax for the College . 

2 . slavg. An inmate of a prison. Cf. College 8. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xliv. They've been most infer- 
nally blown up by the collegians [in the Fleet]. 1855 — 
Dorrit vi. (D.), Letters .. enclo-sing half-a-crown ..for the 
Father of the Marshalsea, ‘with the compliments of a 
collegian taking leave*. 

3 . One of a sect founded in Holland in 1619. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Collegians, Collcgiaui, a re- 
ligious sect formed among the Aminians and Anabaptists 
in Holland ; so called, because of their colleges, or meet- 
ings. 1818 [see Collegiant]. 

H, adu = Collegial. 

x66o S. Fisher Rtuticks Alarm'filss, (1679) 73 To crawl 
and creep about a while in some Collegian Cells. 1859 
Sala Tw. ronttd Clock (i86t> 105 Some of the collegian 
prisoners, .have women and little children with them, 

Gollegiauer (k^rdjmiaj). Ohs. exc. Sc. 
Forms: 6 colligener, -gyner, collygener, ool- 
leginar, coUigioner, 6-7 colleginer, -ioner, 7 
collegeuar, 7> 9 oolliginer, 9 collegeaner, ool- 
legianer, [app. f. F, colU^n + -er ; cf. mariner, 
scrivener, parishioner^ A member of a college; 
a collegian j a colleague. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries xa. (R.\ No archdeacon, priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, colligener, nor canon. 1553 — Vocacyon 
in Harl, Misc, (Malh.) L 35*, I shoke the dust of my fete 
against those wicked coUigyners and prestes, 1563-87 
Foxe a. ^ M, (1596) 275/1 The patriarch and his col- 
legioners._ 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 161 
The consideration, .hath carved me from colledges, though 
not from colleipners. x6i6 Lane SqPs T. vni. 00 Love, 
meeke truithes, steme lustices colliginer. a 1670 in Spald- 
ing Trottb, Chas, I (X829) 76 Thus the town being nightly 
watched, there came down the street certain of their own 
collegioners. x8i8 Scott Hrt, MidLyva., ‘When I was rab- 
bled by the collegeaners.’ 1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 
xiv. 93 ‘Ay, ay, ’tis Oxford College, ye’re for, is it?, .are ye 
no rather auld for beginning to be a collegianer?’ x868 G. 
Macdonald if. Falconer I. 273 * He’s been here a’ day, 
readin’ like a colliginer.' 

Collegiant (k^rd^jiani). s Collegian 3. 

1764 A. Maclaine tr. Mosheitds Eccl. Hist. (X844) II. 279- 
80 Collegiants. 18x8 Todd, Collegian 2, One of a religious 
sect . . called collegiani, collegians, and collegiants, on ac- 
count of their colleges or weekly meetings. 

Collegiate a. and sb. [ad. L. 

colleg^t-us member of a college or corporation, 
also in med.L. (as adj.) of or pertaining to a college, 
f. collegium College.] A. adJ. 


COLLEGHAa?ION. 

1 . Of the nature of, or constituted as, n college. 
Collegiale church : see 4. 

X581 Mulcaster /’ or/riVws xl. (1887) 222_PiihHke places ho 
either elementarie, grammatical!, orcollegiatc. XS94 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. Pref. ( J.), The state of collegiate .societies, where- 
on the two universities consist. 1620 WAnswoRTii Sp, 
Pilgr. 23 Any wandring from their Collegiale .society into 
the world. 1868 M, Paitison Academ. Org. 126 This w.'ls 
. .the design of collegiate foundations in their origin. 

2 . Of or belonging to a college. 

Brief Collegiate Miinkes liad their 

habile. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. Ded. & 8 There is no 
education collegiate, which is free. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. 111. Wks. (1847) S03/1 To seize into tlieir hands . . col- 
legiate masterships in the university, 1671 Maynwarino 
Anc. ij' Mod. Physic 28 Doctor Herrcit, a Collegiate 
PhySician-of London. 1724 Df. Foe blcm. Cavalier (1840) 
2 A collegiale life did not .suit me. 1832-48 H. Coluriuof. 
North. Worthies (1852) I. 6 Marvell, to whose ardent . . 
mind neither college discipline nor collegiate opinions were 
likely to be agreeable. 1855 Dickens Dorrit ix, 'J'he kin- 
dling of to-day’s [fire] under the collegiale boiler. 1889 
Lyte Hist. Eton Coll, 23 The Collegiate Church of Eton. 

3 . ConstilutdS as a body of colleagues; corporate; 
of or belonging to colleagues, combined. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Custom tjr Edue. (Aib.) 373 But ..the 
Force of Custome Copulate, and Coiiioyned, anil Collegiate, 
is far Greater. 1665 Phil, 'Pratts. I. 163 To solliclte in all 
parts mutuall Ayds and Collegiate endeavours. 1875 Maine 
Hist. Inst. xii. 349 Tliis single poison or groiiij—this in- 
dividual or this collegiate Sovereign (to employ Austin’s 
phrase). 

4 . Collegiale church : (a) a church which ib en- 
dowed for a body corporate or chapter, but has 
no bishop's see; {b) in Scotland, a church scrvctl 
by two or more joint incumbents or jiasLoni ; so 
collegiale charge ; (f) in U. S. ‘ a church which 
is united with others under the joint pastorate of 
several ministers ’ (Webster). 

1514 Fitzhekd. Just. /^«w(is38t 121I), Wardens of catlii*- 
drall and collegiate Churches. 1540 Mem, Ripnn (Surtees) 
III. 290 The collegial church of Sand Pet' amt Wilfrid_ of 
Rypon. x6xi Speud Iliit, Gt. Brit. vii. xxxv. .qjB Buried 
ill the Collegial Church of Wiiiburn in Dorset-.shire, <xx674 
Clarendon I/ist, Rcb, xi. (1843) 698/2 King Harry the 
Seventh’s chapel in the collegiate church of Westminster. 
x68x Blount Glossogr,, Collegiate Church is that which 
consists of a Dean and Secular Canoii.s, 1726 Avlifi e 
Parerg. xtj Collegiate churches were such . . wherein a 
number of Presbyler.s were settled and lived together in one 
Corporation. X876 Grant Burgh Sett, ScoU, i. 24 There 
were thirty-three collegiate churches in Scotland. 

6. Collegiate school', a school of a high grade, 
or of high pretensions. 

B. sb. fl- = Collegian A, i. Ohs. 

1609 B. JoNSOM SiL TVout. i. i, A new foundatinn. .of 
ladies, that call thein.selues the Collegiates. 1683 K. SiiEi.- 
uoN in Wood’s Life (18481 2« A very hard ca-se for vs 

oore mortalls who know nothing, hecau.se wee haue not 

in collegiates in Oxon. x?66 Amory Bunch (1770) IV. 2x6, 
1 became a Doctor, as well as if I had been a regular col- 
legiate. x8i8 Bentham Ch. Eng. Introd. 20 Communicating 
iny distress to .some of my fellow collegiates. 

f 2 . transf. and slang. An inmate of an asylum, 
prison, or the like. Cf. Collegian 2. Obs. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 29 Meeting with one of my 
fellow Collegiats [f.c. thieve:,]. CX690 H. K. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Collegiates, those Prisoners, and Shop-keepers. 
Z709 Steele Taller No. 127 P 3 If we consult ilie Col- 
legiates of Moorfields, we shal[ find most _of them are 
beholden to their Pride for their Introduction into that 
magnificent Palace. aviJA North Life Ld. Cuil/hrd 
(1808) I. 123 (D.) In the goal. .he. .busied himself with the 
cases of his fellow-collegiates. 

3 . A fellow-collegian ; a colleague. Obs. 

16x3 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies Pref. 4 Doctor Gilbert, our 
friend and Collegial, a x66x Fuller Worthies iii, 125 He 
[Thomas Drax] translated all the Works of Master Perkins 

S is Countryman and Collegial) into lAitine, x6a6 C. 

ESLiE StutJee in Grass (16971 333, 1 was one day making a 
Visit to him, with the rest of his Collegiates. 
Collegiate (k^rd3i|«<t), v, [f. prec.: sec 
-ATE !!.] trajts. To make collegiate ; to conblitutc 
as a college or collegiate church. Hence Col- 
le'giated ppl. a., Colle'giatmg vbl, sb. 

1338 Leland Itin. I, s The Paroche Chirch, of a fair 
Building and Collegiatid. 178a Pf.nnant Journ. xii, xa 
minor canons, .these were formerly collegiated, and had 
their liall and houses. [1835 Patt’s Mag. II. pp The 
Presbytery, .insist on uncollegiating the five double charges 
within the city proper, for the purpose of providing minis- 
ters for five new churches,] 1848 Ware Manch, Parish 
Ch, Pref. 8 Such are the simple ciicum.stance.s connected with 
the collegiating of the parish church of Manchester. 

Collegiately (kpird3i£''tli),fl</zi. [f. Collegiate 
a. -t- -LY^.] In a coll^ate manner or capacity. 

X624 Brief Infemtn. A^irs Palatinate 30 The secular 
Electors neuer giuing their consent thereunto : Neyther 
was the resolution of the same taken Collemately. 1702 C. 
Mather Magn. Chr. tv, (1852) Introd. g None of them do 
live collegiately, but board . . at private nouses, 2842 G. S. 
Faber Provinc, Lett. (1844) ll. 75 The Tracts for the 
Times have been published collegiately or corporately. 

Collegiation. (k^fjcl^it^'jan), rare. [n. of 
action, f. Collegiate ®.] The making collegiate. 

X887 .Saintsbury Manchester 26 The material structure 
of the church appears not to be older than the date of its 
collegiation. 

CoUegie, CoUeginar, -iner, -ioner^ obs. ff. 
College, Collegianer. 

Collegue, obs. form of Colleague. 



COLLEirOHYMA. 


COLLIDINE 


Oollemase : see Coal-muuse. 

CoUeUcliyma (kple-qkima). Bot. [f. Gr. 
HoWa. glue + eyx«P-aT- infusion.] 

+ 1. (See qiiots.) 06s. 

*835 Lindlgv Introd. Bot.^ (1848) I. 336 Link supposes 
the cellular sub.stance in which pollen is generated to be 
.semiorganic and calls it collenchyma. x866 Treas. Bot., 
CoUewhyvM .usually absorbed, but remaining and assum- 
ing a definite form in some plants, as in orchids. 

2. Tissue consisting of cells with walls greatly 
thickened at the angles, found just beneath the 
epidermis in the leaf-stalks and young stems of 
many Dicotyledons. 

1857 'Kwvkbv E lem. Bot. 514 Collenchyma. .has acquired 
a cartiIag[inous or horny texture by its cells becoming 
greatly thickened by secondary layers of a substance soften- 
ing or swelling up in water. 1873 Bennett & Dver Sac/ut 
Bot. I, ii. 83 The collenchyma originates fVom the funda- 
mental tissue, and. .not from the epidermis. 

Collencliyniatous (kpleqki-matss), a. [f. as 
prec. H- -ous.] Bot. Belonging to or of the nature 
of collenchyma, or of collenchyme. 

1884 Bower & Scott Ee Baty's PItaner. ij- Ferns 187 
The characteristic iodine reaction of collencbymatous walls. 
Ibid, 417 Collenchymatous masse.s. 

Co'lleuohyme. Zool. [ad. mod.L. collenchyma : 
see above.] A terra proposed by Sollas for a tissue 
of the mesoderm in sponges. (See next.) 
Co*llencyte. Zool. P". Gr. /fdWa glue, Ivin, kutoj 
hollow, receptacle.] Sollas’s proposed term for 
the corpuscles of connective tissue found embedded 
in the collenchyme in the mesoderm of sponges. 
Hence Collenoytal, a. 

1887 W. J. S0LI.AS Bponges in Encycl, Brit. XXII. 419/3 
The mesoderm .. in its commonest and simplest form con- 
sists of a clear colourless gelatinous matrix in which irregu- 
larly branching stellate cells or connective tissue corpuscles 
arc embedded ; these may he termed colleneytes and the 
ti.ssuc colletichywe. 

Collen earth, etc. ; see ConoaNE. 
t Collep, -op. Obs. Sc. rare-'-, [cf. Collook 
a pail, of which this may be a corruption.] 
xjoo-ao Dundar Dance of 7 Deidly Synnis 95 Him fol- 
fowit mony fowll drunckart, With can and collep [w. r. 
collop] cep and quart. 

Oouep, var, Collop. 

Collepixie, obs. form of Colt-pixie. 

CoUer, obs. f. Collaii, Choleb, 

Oollerauch, -rayth, -reth ; see Culbeath. 
CoUerette : see Collabbtte. 

Collerio, obs. form of Choleeic. 

Collerie, -y, var. of Collybib, Obs., eye-salve. 
CoUezy (Ivlari). Anglo^Ind. [ad. Tamil 
thieves.] The name of a non-Aryan race inhabit- 
ing part of India east of Madura ; hence, Collery- 
horn (corrupted into cholera-hont), a long brass 
horn of hideous sound, often used at native funerals ; 
Collery-stiok, a throwing stick or boomerang used 
by the Colleries (Yule), 

1763 Ormb /list. Mil. Trans. I. 208 (Y.1 The Folygar 
Tondiman . .likewise .sent 3000 Colleries ; the.se are a people 
who . . inhabit the woods between Trichinopoly and Cape 
Comorin; their name in their own lan^age signifies 
Thievesj. x8i8 Jas. Miul Brit. Imiia. II, iv. iv. 143, 1120 
colleries (irregular troops of the Southern Polygars). 1830 
J. Welsh Mil. Revtin, 1 . 130 (Y.) It was he al.so who first 
taught me to throw the spear, and hurl the Collery-stick. 
1879 Madras Mail 7 Oct. (Y.), To have the Amildar's 
Cholera-horn men out at that hour to .sound the reveille, 
Oollery, obs, form of Coalery, Colliery. 
Collet (kp'lot), Also 6-7 oolet(t, collat(t, 
-ett. [a, F, collet, dim, of col neck ;~-L. collum. 
In sense 4 prob, directly ad. It. collcUol\ 

+ 1. The neckband of a garment; a collar or 
band worn round the neck ; a necklet. Obs. ^ 
xS6x in Thomson Inventories (1815) 148 (Jam.) Item, ane 
collet of aurange hew quharin is handis of claith of gold 
twa finger braid. 1578 Imt. in Nu^ Dcrelictss (1880) xii, 
4 Tua collattis .sewit of holene clayt. ane w‘ hlak silk. 1584 
HutJSON y-ndith in Sylvester's Du Bariets (1620) 723 And 
through her collet she shewd her snowie brest. 1640-4 in 
Ru.shw. Hist. Coll. in. (169a) I. 74s, I understand . . ail the 
Jewels are brought here again to be pawned, and amongst 
them the great (Toilet of Rubies fetch d from Hamb. 

2. An encomjiassmg band or ring; in various 
technical uses, as, a ring, collar, or flange on a rod 
or spindle, a circular metal lining to a hole, a cir- 
cular ferrule or socket, etc, Cf. Collar ii. Also 
attrib, 

c 1330 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 305 A Staffe to a Crosse of 
silver withe twoo knoppes gille and a loose Collet. 1670 
jy^ill of E. Lynde (Somerset Ho,), Silver collett can. 16^ 
Narsobouch Ace. ses‘. late Fpr. (1711) 11. 161 The Wooden 
Stick is fastened within the Iron Collet or Funnel of the 
Harpoon, with Packthread wound all about the Iron. 1696 
Derham Artificial Clockin, 3_The Collet, or piece of brass 
.soldered on the Arbor, or Spindle, on which the Wheel is 
rivetted. 1797 Encycl. Brit. II. 5^/2 On this pin are two 
moveable collets. 1879 Cassell's TeeJm, Educ. IV. 324/3 
Its inmost coil running through and bent round into the 
hole of a collet or small collar placed over the staff. 1879 
Uni/, Reg-, in Navy List July 1882 497/3 For ventilation, 
the base to be perforated with four holes, and a gilt collet 
inserted in the crown of the helmet. 1884 F. Britten Watch 
4 Clockm, 22 The spring should start away from the collet 
hole with an easy curve. 
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3. Jewelry. The circle or flange in a ring in 
which the stone is set ; also the setting for a 
precious stone in a piece of jewelry. 

1328 MS. List o/Jeweliy(BIR.O.), A pawnee with ij hang- 
ing perles with a colett, that a balasse stood in. 1363 Cooper 
Thesaurus s.v. Annulus, Pala caumli, the brode place 
where the stone is set : the colet. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 934 Others write, that he carried a strong poison 
within the collet of liis signet 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. 
Gt. Brit. 11. iir. x. (1743) 426 The imperil crown of Scot- 
land. .is adorned with 22 large precious stones, viz. topazes, 
amethy.sLs, garnets, etc. in collets of gold of various forms. 
1784 Wesley Hat. Phil. i. i. § ag It is set in the forepart 
of the vitreous humour, like a diamond in its collet 1873 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 230 He chanced to turn the collet 
of the ring towards the inner side of his hand. 

\i.Jig. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. ii. IVka. 1878 II. 2t When 
his wome selfe . . Had dropt out of the Collet into th' Graue. 
1684 R. Waller Nat. Ex^er. Pref., That these rare Gems, 
as they are but loosly set m die Mind . . so for a time they 
fall out of their Collets. 1731 Earl Orrery Remarhs 
Swift ii. (R.), Surely a diamond of so much lustre [Stella] 
might have been, .fixed within the collet of matrimony. 

1 4. Glass-blowing. The neck or portion of glass 
left on the end of the blowing-iron after the removal 
of the finished article. Obs. Hence Collet q.v. 

166a Merret tr. Nerts Art of Glass 277 Necks of the 
Glass, are also call’d Collets. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supy., 
Collet, ill the glass trade, that part of a glass vessel, 
which in the making, sticks to the hollow iron by which the 
metal is first taken out of the melting pot. This is broken 
off before the vessel^ is fa^ioned, and is never seen in the 
least mark, when finished.. These they throw together, and 
afterwards grind them down, and put into the green glass 
metal, for the purest green glass. X797_ P, Wakefield 
Mental Improv. (1801) 1 . 143 He delivers it to the master 
workman to break off the collet, which is a little piece that 
sticks to the iron. 1847 in Craic; and in mod. Diets. 

II 5. Gunnery. (See quot) 

1823 Crabb Techuol. Diet., Collet, French for that part of 
a cannon which is between the astragal and the muzzle. 
In mod. Eng. Diets. 

6 . Bot. The point where the stem and the root 
of a plant are united ; the collar. 

X847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

Collet (kpdet), sb/^ [An earlier form of Culet 
q.v., the Fr. equivalent being aiktsse, deriv. of cnl 
bottom ; app, confounded with Collet sense 
3 .] The horizontal base of a diamond when cut as 
a brilliant; also called Culet. 

1673 Lo}id. Gan. 1050/4 Lost . . a short hart Diamond, 
weighing about x8 Grains. .4 Eights and the Collet [printed 
coller] pollished, the Stone being about half made. 1761 
Wilson in Phil. Trans. LII. 444 At the table surface, and 
at the collet, or opposite surface. 1884 P. Britten Watch 
4 Clockm. 214 The under surface is also cut in facets and 
terminates nearly in a point called the collet or ciiletie. 

Collet (kf7'lel), ». [f. Collet j/;,] 

1. To set in a collet. Hence OoTleting vhl. sh. 

1609 Armin Ital. Taylor (1880) 160 And in his foyle so 

]ouely,^t, Faire collited in Gold. 1879 Cassell's Tecfm. 
Educ!TH, 350/2 ColUtting. — ^Little fangs or lips are left in 
the metal, and the gem being inserted between them, they 
are bent over so as to enfold it, 

2. To provide with a collet or collar. 

X884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 158 That the main 
spring may not he injuriously contracted the part of the 
barrel arbor to which it is attached is enlarged or colleted. 

Collet, var. of Colet Obs., acolyte; obs. f. 
Collect sb. ; dial, corruption of Collabd, 

II Colleter (li^rtai). Bot. [a. Gr. *Ko\\r}T-^p 
onewho glues, f. koAASv to glue: seeCoLLETERiuM,] 
One of the glandular hairs foimd on many leaf-buds, 
etc . , which secrete the blastocolla or bud-glue. 

1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. i. ii. 1x5 The parts of 
the bud are coated by a gummy substance, .which he [Han- 
siein] calls Blastocolla, while the glandular haiis which 
produce them he terms Colleters. Ibid. The secretion of 
the colleters is a watery mucilage in Polygonum. 

Colleterial (kplftifrial), a. Zool. [f. next -l- 
-AL.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a colle- 
teriiira. Colleterial gland : = Colletebiuec. 

187a Rolleston,< 4 »i>/i. Li/e IntroA. iix Colleterial glands 
which secrete a glutinous material for fixing the ova to 
various external objects. 1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. An. vi. 
270 A colleterial gland. 

II Colleterium (kf'lfti^’riom’i. Zool. [mod.L., 
as if a. Gr. *KoWr}r'^ptov i see Colleteb.] A 
glandular organ in certain insects, secreting a 
glutinous substance for cementing the ova together. 
1864 Webster cites Dana. 188a Syd. Sac. Lex. 
CoUetic (kple'tik), a. and sb. ? Obs. [ad. late 
L. colletic-tcs or its original Gr. ko\Ki]tik6s agglu- 
tinant, f. koXSSv to glue.] 

A. adj. Having the property of joining as with 
glue ; agglulinant. B. sb. An agglntinant. 

[1669 Rowland tr. SchrodePs Chym. Disp, 39 Colletica 
are such as Glew.] 1713 Kersey, Colleticks, Medicines 
that are of a gluing, or closing Faculty, xysx Chambers 
Cycl., Collettes, Among collefics are ranked litharge, aloes, 
mynrh, etc. 1W2 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Collette, obs. form of Collet, Collect sb. 
t Colley. Obs. [cf. Collet.] See quot. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. L 36 A brace of threshers . . 
falling out about the overlarge soqpe of the Colley or 
Harvest-bottle. 

Colley ; see Collie, dog, and Colly, soot, etc. 


Colleyne, obs. form of Cologne, 

+ Coll-h.ardy, a. Obs. rare. [Perhaps f. Coll 
though the dupe or sirnpleton is not exactly 
the type of the ‘ hardy ’ fool.] Foolhardy, fool- 
ishly rash. 

1581 J. Bell Haddoiis Ansto. Osar. 20 b, Away with this 
arrogancie ; be no more so collhardy [Lat. ferociam com- 
prime], and write hereafter moie advisedly. 

II Co'llibert. Obs. 7-8 coli-. [F. collibert, 
ad. L. collibert-us fellow-freedman, f. col-, cotv- 
together -h libertus freedman. Concerning the 
mediaeval colliberti, see article in Du CangeJ 

1. In France under the Feudal system : A kind 
of tenant freed from strict serfdom, but bound 
to certain duties or services. In the Custom of 
Anjou, they had become simply serfs. (Never 
used in England.) 

[1672 Covjel's Interpr., Coleherii, are Tenants in Free 
Socage, Doomsday-Book, or such as being Villains were 
manumitted.] X7^-x3 Kersey, Coliberts or Colliberts, a 
middle sort of Tenants, between Servile and Free : In the 
Civil Law, they who were made free together, at the same 
time. 1721 in Bailey, 1864 N, Q. V. 3S4 (transl. from 
Fr.) Couiherts were, therefore, bound by serfdom. 

2. ‘ Miserable inhabitants of Aunis and Poitou ’ 
(Littre) named after the mediseval colliberts. 

Collibiat, var. of Collybist Obs. 
t Collibration, Obs. [n. of action, f. L. 
colUbrat-, ppl. stem of colBbrare, f. col- together -f 
tibrare to weigh. ] Weighing together ; comparison. 

X656 Ducard Gate Lat. UnL g 537. i6x What, .do Philo- 
sophers number, measure, waigh? All things: yet have they 
most solemn dinumerations, dimensions, collibrations. 

+ Colliby. Obs. [ad. med.L. collibitmi, prob. f. 
L. collybius exchange of coins, agio, a. Gr. fcdMv- 
flor small coin, rate of exchange, agio ; also a small 
round calce : cf. Collybist. Du Cange derives 
it from L. collibcre to please, be agreeable, and it 
is possible that a notion of connexion with this 
helped in establishing the med.L. sense of ‘ little 
present *0 A small present. 

c 1430 Mirour Saluacienn X770 Smale giftes named colli- 
bies wald vnto thaym drawe. 

Collie, -lick(e, obs. forms of Colic. 
i'Colli'Clllar, G. Obs. rare— \i.'L. collicuU 
little hill (dim. of collis hill) + -ABl.] Of the 
nature of a little hill. 

1669 Phil. Tram. IV. 1061 Our Country is generally a 
low ground, .yet 'tis very full of Collicular Eminencies. 

CollictQate (k^li-latai^), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE !^.] Zool. Having little eminences. 

1848 Dana Zoofh. 333 Coralla transversely or reticulately 
colliculate. 

Collide (k^ai'd), v. [ad. L. colltdiSre to strike 
or clash together, f, col- logether-f Isedere to injure, 
damage.] 

1. trails. To bring into collision or violent con- 
tact, strike or dash together. Now rare or Obs. 

X621 'BvBJonAnaf. Mel. 1. i. it. vi, The outward [ayre] being 
stroke or collided by a solide body. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 52 The inflamable effluencies discharged from 
the bodies collided. 1733 Johnson, Collide, v.a., to strike 
against each other; to beat, to dash, to knock together. 
187X M. Collins Inn of Str. Meetings 18, 1 whom dreams 
encumber, By the keen clash of gross events collided. 

2. intr. To come into collision, come forcibly 
into contact, strike or dash together, 

(When first used of railway trains or ship.s in collision, 
c 18G0-70, it was much objected to as an Americanism.) 

1700 Dryden Fables, Pythag. Philos. 14 The flints . . thus 
toss'd in air, collide. 1746 R. James Int-rod. Moiifet's 
Health’s Improv. p The Blood collides against the Sides of 
the Aorta, 1830 (jarlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 22 Tumble 
and rage along, ye rotten waifs and wrecks ; clash and <rol- 
lide, 1866 Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. III. 135 The attraction 
urges them [atoms]. They collide, they recoil, _ 18S6 Daily 
Nevus 14 Dec. a/B Charles, brigantine, in entering the har- 
bour. .collided with Sparkling Foam, harquentine. 

3. Jig. To come mlo collision or be in conflict ; 
to clash, conflict. 

1864 Sir F. Palghave Norm. Eng. IV. 326 How often 
would he not collide against the Bishop of Sorimum? X873 
Posts Gains i. Comm. (ed. 2) 132 Overrulhig the ordinary 
course of law where it collided with equity. x88o G. Duff 
in -lath Cent. No. 38. 667 Our interests would be about as 
likely to collide as those of a shark and a tiger. 

b. To come together (without conflict), rare. 
1877 H. A. Page De Quincey II. xix. 191 In great crises 
Iheir inteiests collide and harmonise to augment the stability 
of institutions. 

Plence Oolli'ded ppl. a., Oolli-ding sb, and 
ppl. a. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 345 By the collision of 
flint and steel, .particles detached from the colliding bodies. 
1S63 ijEsxx Ration. II. vi. 386 To restrain the action of col- 
liding passions. t8l8%Daily News 25 June s/6 The head- 
gear 01 the colliding vessel . .became entangled. 

Collidine (kp'lidain). Cheni. [f. xdAAo glue 
•h elSos form + -INB.] See quots. 

X833 C. G. Williams in Chetn. Gaz. 308 Collidine is one at 
the bases discovered by Dr. Anderson in Dippel’s oil, and 
found a few weeks subsequently by me in shale naphtha. 
X863-72 Watts Diet. Chem, 1 . 1082 Collidine CaHiiN, an 
alkaloid found among the products of the dry distillation of 
animal substances and of coal. .Collidine is a colourless, oily 
liquid, having a strongly aromatic, not unpleasant odour. 



COLLIE. 


COLLiaATION, 


1884 Matich, Exam, ag Dec. 6/5 Tobacco smoke . > contains 
a second toxical principle called colidine. 

Collier Colly (kfli), sb. Also 8 ooly, 8-9 
coUey, (9 coally, coley, oooly). [Origin tin- 
certain: it has been conjectured to be the same 
word as coaly ‘the colour being oiiginally black 
cf. Coi/LT a, Chaucer has Colie as proper name 
of a dog, of which collie might possibly be dimin.] 

1 . A Scotch shepherd’s dog ; a breed of sheep- 
dogs remarkable for sagacity. 



(1678) 691 (Jam.) The Bishop was nicknamed Collie, because 
he was so impudent and shameless, that when the Lords of 
the Session and Advocates went to dinner, he was not 
ashamed to follow them into their houses, unasked, and sat 
down at their table. 17*1 Ramsay Ricky ^ Saueiy, A 
better lad ne'er lean’d out o’et a kent. Or hounded coly o'er 
the mossy bent 1787 Grose Rrov. Gl., Coley, a cur dog. N. 
1786 Burks Tarn Dogs 2^ The tither was a ploughman’s 
collie. His breast was white, his touzie back Weel clad wi' 
coat o’ ^los.sy black ; His gawcie fail, wi’ upward curl, Hung 
owre his hurdles wi’ a swirl. 1806 JStliit. Even. Conrant ao 
Jan. (Jam.), A black and white rough coley, or shepherd’s 
d^. ,1878 Sir G. W. Dasent Three io One II. ai6 An 
affectionate coolie dog. 

b. ‘ One who follows another constantly or 
implicitly ’ (Jam.); cf. to dog, and Sc. follow-dog^. 

2 . attrib. esp. in collie-dog. 

c 1774, C. Keith Farmer^ s Ha in Chambers Pog. Poems 
Sc. (1862) 30 The colly dog lies i’ the nook. 1807 Bewick 
Hist. Quadrupeds (ed. 5) 329 The Cur Dog is a trusty and 
useful servant to the farmer and grazier . . In the North of 
England, this and the foregoing [The Shepheid’s Dog] are 
called Coally Dogs. 1818 bcoiT Hrt, Midi, xliii. Turning 
sinners as a colley dog turns sheep. 1833 Fraseds Mag'. 
Oct. 398 His dog Totchy, an animal of the cooly breed. 
1884 York Herald 23 Aug, 4/2 A Black and Tan Collie 
Puppy. i86z G. H. K- Vac. Tour 139 All books are full of 
the marvels of colly-dogism. 

Oollied (kp‘\iA),pJil. a. arch, and dial. [f. Colly 
V . or sb. + -JSD.] Rendered ‘ colly ’ ; begrimed ; 
blackened; darkened, murky. 

[c 1310 See kollede, s. v. Colloww.] 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i, 145 Briefe as the lightning in 
the coliied night. 1634 T. Carew Cal. Brit. Wks, (1824) 
*59 [Venus] stroaking with her ivory hand his [Vulcan’s] 
coliied cheeks. 1693 Southehne Maid’s Last Prayer i. i, 
That youthful Virgin . . with . . a shining face, and colly’d 
eyebrows. 1707 E. Ward HudtSras Rediv. (1713) n. vii, 
With brimless Cap and colly'd Face. 1828 Slackto, Mag. 
XXIIL 12a *855 Simoleton Virgil I. 128 A coliied 

cloud. 


Collier (kp’liai). Forms: 4 kolier, oholier, 5 
ooly^ere, ool5er(e, coliare, color, 5-6 oolyer, 
ooUer, (ooilsear), 6 colyar, collar, 6-7 colliar, 
coUyor, (8 ooallier), 6- collier. [ME. coUer, 
colyer, etc., f. col. Coal, app. after words from 
Fr. in -mb, q.v. The Sc. coil^ear, and other ME. 
spellings, imply that the 0 was then, long ; collier 
with short 0, appears to be later: cf. Colly a. 
and vl\ 

I. One whose occupation or trade is to proem e 
or supply coal (formerly chaicoal); one engaged 
in the coal trade. 


"I* 1 . A maker of wood charcoal (who also was 
often the biinger of it to market). Obs. 

CZ3SO Will Palerue 2320 Choliers Jjut cayreden col come 
here bi side. Ibid. 2323 pe kolieres hi komsed to kaipe 
kenely 1 fere. C1440 Promp.Parv. 87 Colyer [v.r. colysere, 
coler], carbonarius. C147S Rasif Coilyar 321 Then the 
Coil3ear .. Went to the Charcoill in hy, To mak hi.s Chauf- 
fray reddy. 1481-90 Howard Househ. BAs, (1844) 328 
Hem to the colyer for makyng of coleys ij. j. 1^0 Crowley 
Ep^. 493 When none hut pore Colyars dyd wyth coles 
meir. 1573 Limning 7 Take Hartes home, and 

burne it to cole on a Coliars harth, x6o8 T, Ball in Lis- 
vwe Papers Ser. ii, (1887) I. 130 To be at bristow with a 
reffiner and a hammer man and 8 or to colliers. 

1 2 . One who carries coal (orig. charcoal, later 
also pit-coal) for sale. Ohs. 

*479 m Eng. Gilds {1870) 423 All maner of colyens that 
bryngeth coleys to towne. 1502 Arnolde C/iron. (1811) 86 
And where as the colyers be founde false that they may be 
sackes brent. 1576 Gascoigne Steele 
79 When colliers put no dust into their sacks. 
z66x-a Pepys Diary 8 Feb., All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new 
D’Urfey puts IV. 198 A Collier with his Cart, 
that Coals was used to carry. 

'I'b. A coal-dealer or owner. Obs. 


xfaS Baton Ess. Riches (Arb.) 235, 1 knew a Nobleman, . 
A Great Timber Man, A Great Colliar, A Great Come- 
Master, A Great Lead-Man. 

1 8 . Often used with allnaon to the dirtiness of 
the trade in coal, or the evil repute of the collier 
for cheatiug ; cf. Greene’s Coosnage of Colliers 
(1591). Obs. 

czstg Cocke Loren's B. (1S43) n Smoggy colyers, and 
stynkynge gqnge farmers. xSS* Bale Apol 93 (R.) As the 
sayinge is, lyke ivyl to lyke, as the deuyl fynaeth out the 
colyer. _x6oi Shaks. Twel N. iii. iv. 130 What man, tis not 
for gmuity to play at cherrie-pit with sathan. Hang him 
foul Colliar. 162a Gataker Sp. Watch 67 (T, ) A man shall 
hardly come with fair apparell amongst colliers, but he 
shall rarw some of their soil away from them. 1663 Bur- 
va-B. Hud. \. iL 350 He could transform himself in Colour 
^ like the Devil as a Collier. X732 in Puller’s Gnomol 
(Hul. Eng. Prav. 1869) Like a collier's sack, bad without, 
but worse within. 
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4 . One who works in a coal-mine ; a coal-miner. 

*594 Newcastle Mimic. A ce. (1849) 33 Paide for letting 
fourtbe coliers at Pilgrim streets gate, .earlie in the morn- 
inge to worke, as. per peed each on, X665 D. Dudley Mei- 
tallum Martis (1854) 8 Colliers have gotten coles again in 
those same Pits. Z741-3 Wesley yml. (1749) 93, I went to 
Southbiddick, a village of colliers, seven miles south.east 
of Newcastle. 1790 Scatl, Descr. 198 Villages . . inhabited 
by . . coalliers and lime-burners. X836 Emerson Eitg. 
Traits, Wks. (Bohn) xSSilI. 37 They are., not good 

in jewelry or mosaics, but the best iron-masters, colliers, 
wool-combers, and tanners, in Europe. 1876 Fawcett /’o/. 
Econ. II. iv. 147 A collier earns moie wages than a carpenter. 

II. iransf. 

5 . A ship engaged in the carriage of coal. Ear- 
lier collier-ship. Also attrib. 

1625 J. Glanville Voy. Cadiz (1B83) ii With all the Col- 
liers or New-Castell shipps in the ilieete. 1665 Pepys 
Diary 3 Jan., The Dutch have taken some of our colliers 
to the North. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) III. Ixxxi. 
237 The ship was no other than a light collier. 1847-B H. 
Miller First Impr. xii. (1857) 202 The coal which loads a 
single large collier would, when it existed as wood, have 
built many large colliers. 

"b. One of the ciew of such a vessel. 

X727 Swirr Petition of Colliers, etc.. So considerable a 
branch of the coasting bade, as that of the colliers. 1840 
Mabeyat Poor Jack xxv, I’m an old colliei. 

6 . The swift {Cypsehts apni). dial. 

1796 W. Marshall E. Yorksh. Gloss. Collier, hirundo 
aws, the black swallow, or swift. i8ss in Whitby Gloss. 

7. A species of Aphis ; also collier-aphis, -fly. 

*744-5® W. Ellis Mod, Husbaudman IV. i. 73 It’s c.Tlled 
the collier-fly, because it turns black. 1784 Young Ann. 
Agrii, II. SI Collier, an insect, ‘the black dolphin’. 

III. atirih. and Comb. : as collier-brig, -ship ; 
collier-built adj. ; collier-man, -master, the cap- 
lain of a coal-ship; collier’s faith, [mcd. Lat. 
fides carbonarii, Ger. hdhUrglanbe\, uninqiiiring or 
unreasoning assent to the prevalent religious lends ; 
blind faith; collier’s lung, phthisis, a fibroid 
phthisis common with coal-workers, characterized 
by the deposit of carbon in a finely granular con- 
dition in the tissue of the lungs ; collier-woman, 
a woman that works in a coal-mine. 

1863 Kingsley Water-bob, v. 2ri The butties that knock 
about the poor *collier-boy&. xBga Dickens Bleak Ho, i, 
Fog creeping into the caboozes of * collier-brigs. 1878 
Trelawnv Shelley, etc. (1887) 198 She was a *colHer-built 
tub of 120 tons. 1381 Hanmlr Jesuits Banner Ih.'iih, Not 
hanging with the *colliers fayth upon the sleeueless coate 
of the Romish Church. [1603 Ciiei tlc Eng, Mourn, Gar- 
Diiijb, Onely of the with that the Colliar piofest, 
which was euer one with the most. See the story 1621 
Burton Auat. Mel, in. iv. ii. vL] 1680 Obsero. 'Curse 
Ye Meroz ' 6 [He] proceeds to talk of Faith . . but possibly 
’tis the Colliers Faith he means all this while. x88i Daily 
Tel, 28 Jan , The *colUerman’s chart is the coast. 172* 
De Foe Col, Jack (1840) 44 The masters of coal-ships, who 
they call ■’'collier-masters, il^i Sir T. Waison Princ. 
Physic (ed. _s) H. 231 [The disease] has been sometimes 
called spurious melanosis sometimes ^Collier's PfMisis. 
x6ia Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 292 'To eacB^ew- 
castle-ship or *Colliar.ship serving in his Highness his 
affairs, etc. 1798 Southey Eclog, ii. Blear-eyed Moll 
The *collier woman. 


Colliery (kp'lwri). Also 7 oollyery, colyery, 
8 collery, coalliery. [f. Collieb + -y ; see -eky ; 
cf. also the form Coaleby.] 

1 , A place where coal is worked ; a coal-mine. 
1635 BHEHrroN Trav. (jCbetham Soc.) 8 s Besides great 
collieries employed for the use and supply of the commons 
and poor of tlie town. 1648 Rushw. Hist. Coll. iv. II. 1219 
An extraordinary Storm, .which, .hath drowned Two of the 
best collyeiies upon Sunderland River. 16;^ Hodgson in 
Phil. Trans. XI. 764 The water that runs from the ad- 
jacent Colyeries is vitrioline. 1708 J, C. Compl, Collier 
(1845) 10 Your ground borders on other Colleries, which are 
workiiu Colleries. X799 Scotl. Descr. 102 Its coallieries. 
Us traffic, its various manufactures. xB7a Yeats Tethn. 
Hist. Comm. 17a It was not . . until 1238 that the first col- 
lieries were established on the high grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle. 

1 2 . The working of a coal-mine. Obs. 

*708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 10 To explain the whole 
art of Collery. 1708 J. Chambehlavne St. Ct. Brit. i. i. 
in. (1743) 9 The colliery here is brought to. .perfection. 

* 1 * 3 . The coal trade. Obs, 

1673 H. Stubbe Further Vind. Dutch War To Rdr. a Of 
our luferiour Commerce, what have we but the Colliery, 
and Fishing of New-found land. 

1 4 . The ships employed in the coal trade ; also, 
one such vessel. Obs. 

_ 172a De Foe Plague (1884) 280 Among the Colliery, that 
IS to say, among the Ships. 1763 Churchill Duellist in, 
(R.), Jlhe master, or by courtesy The captain of a colliery. 

15. (Seequot.) Obs. 

X708-1S Kersey, Collery, a Store-house of Coals. 1721- 
1800 lu Bailey. 


6. attrib., as colliery Act, club, district, explosion, 
inspector, mamger, tmner, trade, yard”, colliery 
vie-wer = C oal-vibwbb. 


17» Act at Geo. Ill, c. 41 Any such . . may . . sail in thi 
Colliery Trade. F, B- Head Stokers ^ Pokers I 

(1S51) 30 Joseph Locke, a colliery-viewer . . had served hi: 
apprenticeship below ground, 1852 J. Glynn Power o^ 
Water (Weale) 119 By profession a ‘colliery viewer 186^ 
Coal Miners 10 They had colliery clubs es' 
tahhshed in their district . . The Educational Clause of thi 
Colliery Act operated favouraWy, x 866 W. Begbie Wks 
1883) 234 Who has recently resided in a colliery-district. 


Collieshangie (kpliijse'qi). Se. Also culle- 
shiaugee, cullisliaiig, ooUy-sttangie, -gy. [Con- 
nexion with Gael, callaidk ‘ wrangling, outcry , has 
been suggested ; also, that the first pait is Collie 
sheep-dog, and that the original sense was cither a 
noisy quarrel of dogs, or the racket made by a dog 
when a ‘ shangie ’ or encumbrance is lied to his tail ; 
but historical evidence is wanting.] Noisy quarrel, 
‘ row’, uproar ; confused fight. 

A 1745 Mesion Poems 11767) 113 (Jam.) Mncbanc and 
Donald did quarrel, And in a culleshangee landed. 1768 
Ross Helenore 83 (Jam.) The collyshangy raise to sick a 
height. 1790 Burns 'Kind Sir, I've read, etc.' (Globe) no 
How the collieshangic works Atween the Russians and the 
Turk.s. 180^ A. ScoiT Poems 93 (Jam.) Culli.shangs 'tween 
man and wife Happen whyles for want o' siller. 1815 
ScoTi' Guy M. X.V.1V, A hnrd-headcd loon, that was aye 
blinking himself and other folk into collie-shaugies. xSi^ 
Q. yiciORiA More Leaves 139 Sharp going with us and 
having occasional ‘ collie-!>hangics ’ with collies when we 
came near cottages. 

Colli'ferons, a. [f. L. coUum neck + -feboo.<?.] 
‘ Possessed of, or hearing a neck ’ Soc, Lex,). 
CoUiflory, -flower, obs. ff. Cauliflowbb, 
Co'lliform, a. [f. L. coUttm neck -b - fokm.] 
Neck-shaped ; in Entomol. having the form of a 
collar: sec Collab 17 b. 

1882 in Syd, Soc, Le.v. 

Oollig, obs. Sc. f. COLLBAGUP.. 
t Colligance. Obs. [n. OF. colliga/u’e (i-jlh c. 
in Liltre), f. L. type *colligd 7 tiia, f. coUigare to 
bind together.] Attachment together, connexion. 

XS41 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirittg., It hath col- 
lygaunce with the face and the nccke. xsiS 77 Vh'auy 
Auat. vii. (18S8) 53 By them [nerves and veins] they [the 
pappes] haue Coligancs with the hail, the lyticr. 1562 lluL- 
LEVN Dial, Soarues 4- Chir. 34 li, Tlie fellowship and Lollig- 
nnee, whiche thei hauc with gi catc sinewes. 1708 Mo 1 1 kux 
Rabelais (ij 27 ) IV. Prol.p. I.xxxiti, I often make hluiKler.s in 
the Symbolization and Colligance of those two Words, 
t Colligate, a. Obs. [ad. L. colligat-us pa. 
pple. of colligdrcx see next and -ate^^,] liound 
together, fastened, attached (///, and Jig.\ 

1471 Ripli.y Comp, AUh. iv. iv. in Ashm. (1652) r4s In 
whych the partys he left which left so collygate ; And so 
promotyd unto most perfyt temperance. X528 Foxn in 
Strype Ecel, Mem, I. App. x.xvi, 80 By stedfast . . amite 
colligate unto the same. 1578 Banlsick Hht, Man i. xq 
The first and second Vertebre . . are most especially Colli* 
gate, and bound to the Head. 

Colligate (kp'lig^it), v. [f. L. coUigat-, ppl. 
stem of colligdre to bind together (f. col-, com- 
together + ligdn to bind) : see -atb 3 .] 

1 1 . tram. To bind or fasten together, connect. 
*545 RavNOLD Byrih Mcuikynde 6 Conbyndyng, coUigat- 
lyng, or knittyng together the mu-skles. xsyB Banister 
Hist, Man i. s With such Ligamentes those bones and 
ioyntes are clothed, and colligated. X773 Projects in Ann. 
Reg. 126/1 The pieces . . are colligated m rows, by running 
packthread through the peg-holes. 

2* bind together in a common interest 

or function {pbs.\ or in a class or order ; to unite. 

1613 SiiERLEY Trav. Persia gt If they., haue neede of 
colligating themselues with your Maiestie. 2677 Hale 
Prim. Orig, Matt. 111, v. 273 The Productions would be 
ever irregular . . and never colligated or contained in any 
certain species. 1867 Bushneli. Mor. Use Dark Th, 265 
The power that colligates all the other faculties in terms of 
order and responsible action. 1B87 A. Lang Myth, Ritual, 
f 11* *04 The explanation .. colligates it with a 
familiar set of phenomena. 

3 . Inductive Logic. To connect together (isolated 
facts) by a general notion or hypothesis. 

1856 Mill Logie iii. ii. § 4 The phenomena which we are 
attempting to colligate. 1876 Jevons Elens. Logie xxxii. 
(1880) 386 iVhenever we thus join togethet prevK>us1y dis- 
connected facts, by a suitable general notion or hypothesis, 
we are said to colligate them. 

ColUgatiomk/iligtfi-Jan). [a. obs. F. colligation, 
ad. L. colKgdtim-em, n. of action, f. coUigare to 
Colligate.] 

+ 1 . Material binding together, connexion. Ohs. 

xfipa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 363 Of the 
ponderosyte and collwacyon from the one membre unto 
the other. 1S4X R. Copland Guydon’s Quest, Chirurg,, 
The nature of euery membre, their settynge and colligacion 
that they haue in all the Irody. 1646 Sir ' 1 '. Browne t'seud. 
ft’ OccabioneJ by the colligation of ve*^sellb, 

2. fg. Conjunction, alliance, union. 

xfai Wotton in Reli^. W. (1672) 143 The more blessed 
LoUigation of the Kingdomes, then that of the Roses. x6te 
H. More Illustration ^ The admirable Union or Colti- 
Messias with the eternal Lugos, 
looi^F. Hall in Asiai, Soc, Beugai 339X1! gram- 
mar IS set at defiance, in this line, in the colhgation of the 
names of places. 

b. concr. A bond of union, rare. 
i8eo Neale Med. Hymns ii 6 Himself their colligation 
Bmds two peoples into one. 

3 . Inductive Logic. The binding together or 
connexion of a number of isolated facts by a suit- 
able general conception or hypothesis, co/scr. A 
group (of facts) as colligated. 

1837 J^ewell Hist. Induct, Sc. (1857) I. 64 The Colliga- 
tion of F uts. 16 /du II. v. The conceptions of our own 
inindst and the CoUwation of observed &cts by the aid of 
C^n^ptions. 1846 hloeELL Mod. PAiL II. 093 
Lmpincal facts must be gained by observation, diligent 



COLLIG-IBLE. 

colligation, and by the testimony of others. i85i Maine 
Atic, Xd(w(x874) 1x8 The colligation of social phenomena. 
CoUige, obs. Sc. f. CoLLEAeoE s^. : see also vb. 
[Colligence, erroneous form of Colligancb. 

i6xx CoTGR., Commence, as Colligcmce ; or, a gathering, 
or bringing together. x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Colligence, 
a knitting, gathering, or bringing together. Cotgr. X678 
Phillips (j 4 //.), (Mligence, a tying together.] 

Colligener.W-iner, -ioner, -yner, obs. ff. 

COLLEGIANEB. 

Colligible (kp-lidgib’l), a. ? Obs. [f. L. type 
*colligibil-is, f. colligere to Collect : see -ble.] 
That may be collected. 

x6so Fuller Ptsgah iv. vi. xoo So much of the fashion- 
ableness of their cloathes as is colligible from Scripture. 
a X7M North Lives II, xs3 His colligible revenues. 

+ CoUigionist, ? = Collegianeb. 

8 70 Levins Manij^. A colligioniste, collegionista, 

o*lliiiiaii.oy. mnce-wd. [f. L. coll-um neck t- 
Gr. fjuLVTela divination.] 

X707 J. Stevens tr. Qnevedds Com. JF/es, (1709) 374 There 
are Lines in the Neck, the Forehead . . and therefore . , as 
there is Chiromancy, there ought to be Frontimancy, Col- 
limancVj etc. 

Collimate (kp-limtiit), v. [f. * collTmare an 
erroneous reading, found in some edd. of Cicero, 
of L. collineare, f. col-, com- together + Itnea line, 
linedre to bring into a straight line. Collunare 
long passed as a genuine word, and was adopted by 
some astronomers who wrote in Latin {e.g. Kepler 
Ad VitelUonem Parctlipomena, Frankfort 1604, 
p. 211; Littr^) and thence passed into the mod. 
langs. The proper word would be collineate.'\ 

'(■1. (Seequots.) Obs. 

x6a3 CocKERAM, CoUintale, to leuell or winke with one 
eye. x6j6 Blount Glossogr,, CoUiumte, to wink with one 
eye, to level or aim at a mark, xyax Bailey, Colliwate, to 
level at, or aim at a Mark [X73X-90 or hit the Mark]. 

2 . trails, a. To place or adjust (a telescope] so 
that the line of sight is in the required position ; 
to place (two telescoiDes, lenses, etc.) so that their 
optical axes are in the same line. b. To make 
parallel, as a lens, the rays of light passing 
through it Hence Oo-llimating ppl. a. 

X837 Penny Cycl. VII. 349 .s.v. Collimator, The cross 
wires in the supplementary or collimating telescope. x868 
LoCKYStR Elem, Asiron, 344 An in.strument with the cross 
wires perfectly adjusted is said to he coiiectly collimated. 
1878 — • Stargasingy^^ The little object-glohs. .or collimat- 
ing lens, as it is called. 

Collimation (kplimtfi'J'on). [n. of action f. 
prec.® erroneous l6th c. L. collTmdtio, F. collinia- 
tion. The proper word would be collineation.'] 
The adjustment of the line of sight of a telescope, 
etc. Line of collimation ; the line of sight or 
optical axis. Mrror of collimation ; the amount 
by which the line of sight deviates from its position 
of accurate adjustment. 

x686 Phil, Trans. XVI. 3i| Making the Line of Sight, pr 
Collimation parallel to the sides of the Ruler, X783 Ibid. 
LXXIII. 99 The magnifying power of the telescope may 
be varied without affecting the line of collimation, X793 Sir 
G. SiiucKDURGii ibid, LXXXIII. 106 Take the eiror of the 
collimation of the telescope in right ascension, by a star in 
the equator. X878 Lockyer Siarg^ing 338 The optic axis 
of the telescope, or line of collimation, 
b. Used for error of collimation. 

X863 Corith. Mag. VII, 383 Corrections are applied for 
collimation ; that is, for the centre wire or spider's web not 
being exactly in the diameter of the telescope. 

o. attrib. 

1878 Lockyer Stargazing 332 The collimation axis of the 
telescope. 1884 F. J. Britten JFatch ^ Cloclem, 272 The 
wires must be lifted by means of the collimation screws. 

Collimator (kp'lim^ta*). [n. of agent, in L. 
form, f, CoXjLIMAte ».] 

1 . A small fixed telescope with cross-wires at its 
focus, used for adjusting the line of collimation of 
an astronomical or other instrument. 

x8as Katbr in Phil, Trans. 147 Description of a floating 
Collimator. X843 Reji, Brit. Assoc. 12 Two fixed collimators, 
watched by levels . . enable the observer to determine the 
position, .of the horizontal line. 2883 C. S. Murray Brit. 
Altnanetc * Comp. 120 A collimator is a telescope fur- 
nished with a micrometer at its focus. 2890 Aihenienm 
19 Apr. 494/2 Col. Davidson devised [c. 2855] a collimator 
for night firing with artillery at a siege. 

2 , The tube with a slit and lens (or the lens 
itself) used in the spectroscope to collect the light 
and throw it upon the prism in parallel rays. 

1S63 /nieU Obsero, No. 36. 389 One-half the slit of the 
collimator. 2887 Encyel. Brit, xXlI. 373 The spectroscope 
. . consists of three parts, the collimator, the prism or grating 
and the telescope ..The most important adjustment in the 
spectroscope is that of the collimator. 

Comb. 2872 tr. Schelleiis Sfiectr, Anal. 93 The.. ray of 
light entering the first prism from the slit and collimator-tube. 
2887 EncycU Brit. XXII. 374 The angle subtended by the 
collimator lens at the slit. 

■f CoUimey V- Obs.rare~^. \pA. * colllmdre' '. 
see Collimate.] intr. To aim : see Colhite. 

2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. ly. 170 The primary end of 
our fife, unto what al our actions ought to collime, as 
arrows to their scope. 

+ Colli-mollie, «. Obs.rare-^, Nates suggests 
‘ A jocular corruption of the word melancholy'- 
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2603 Harsnet Pop, Impost. 117 The Devil was a little 
Colli-Mollie and would not come off. * 

Collin (k^'lin). Chem. [f. Gr. /cdAAa glue + -in.] 
A term applied to absolutely pure gelatine. 
x88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Collinate (kfylinet). Client, [f. Collin-io -h 
-ATE 4 .] A salt of collinic acid. 

2863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 , 1083 A solution of collinate 
of ammonium. 

t Colline, sb. Obs. Also 7 collin. [a. F. col- 
line hill, ad. L. colllna (sc. terra) hilly land, f. 
coll-is hill.] A small hill. 

c 2630 Drumm. or Hawtil Poems Wks. 35 And every hill 
and collin crowns with palms. 2642 Evelyn Mem. (1819) 
1 , 291 A nobly wellwall’d, wooded, and watered park, full of 
fine collines and ponds. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 727 A 
Rill of about an Ell broad between Two Collines. 

t Colline (k^ai-n), v. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. 
colline-are to direct in a straight line, to aim, f. 
col- together + iTnea line, Imedre to bring into 
straight line : see -ate.] trans. To aim, to direct. 

2674^ Z. Cawdrey Catholicon Pref, x My endeavours in 
this discourse are . . collined at the stopping the growth of 
rigid Separation. 

fCoilineant, a. Obs. rare—^. [ad. L. col- 
tinednt-em pr. pple. of collinedre\ see prec.] 
Aiming straight, well-directed ; to the point. 

2638 Baker tr. Balsads Lett, (1654) II. 97 This accurate, 
and Collineant judgement. 

Collinear (k^i-nzar), a. Geoni. [f. Col- to- 
gether -1- Linear, f. L. linea line.] Lying in the 
same straight line. 

2863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. I. x68 A system, of points 
ranged along a line is termed a collinear system. x8Sz 
Minchik UnipL Kinemat. 214 Two points, A', S, which 
are collinear with C. 

t b. Lying in the same plane. Obs. 

2726 Leoni Albertis Archit, III. 6a, Superficies are said 
to be,. Col-linear, when a continued strait line will touch 
them equally every where. Ibid. HI. 7 a, Some are col- 
linear with the Visual Rays. 

Collinearity (kplinz'im-riti). [f. prec. + -ITY.] 
The quality or fact of being collinear. 

Line of collinearity (of a triangle): the pedal line with 
respect to a point in the circumference of the circumscribed 
ciicle. 

2863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. 1 . 176 Criteria of col- 
lineaiicy and concuirence of the several points and lines. 
2882 Casev Sequel to Euclid 36 The line of collinearity of 
the feet of the perpendiculais fiom P on the sides of the 
triangle. 

Goiliuearly (ki^imzaili), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In a collinear way ; in the same line. 

2863 jR. Townsend Mod. Geom. 1 . 179 In every triangle 
inscribed in a circle the three tangents at the vertices inter- 
sect collinearly with the opposite sides. 

Collin earth., etc. : see Cologne. 

Colliueate (k^rnze‘t), v. [f. L. collinedt- ppl. 
stem of collinedre : see Colline v.J 
fl. inir. To meet together or converge^, as lines, 
towards a point ; also Jig. Obs. 

a 163X Donne Serm, xxviu 372 This is certain, this all St. 
Paul places Collineate to. 1651 Lfe Father Sarpi (1676) 
66 The veiy centre where all their lines do collineate. 

f 2. 'To level at or hit the mark ’ (Blount 
Glossogr, 1656). Obs. So in Bailey 1721-90. 

3. = Collimate 2 (being the etymological form). 

In modern Diets. 

Gollineatioxi, (k^inz'i^i'Jsn). [n. of action, f. 
prec. : see -ation.] 

1 . The action of aiming or directing anything in 
a straight line toward an object. 

*735 i" Johnson. 2807 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XXIII, 13 The prudent excel in collineation, the rash tend 
to hyperbole. 

2. = Collimation (being the etymological form). 

In modern Diets. 

tGolliness. Obs. [f. Colly a. + -ness.] ‘A 
being blacked or dawbed with coals, soot, etc.’ 
(Bailey 1730-6. Hence in Ash, etc.) 

+ Go'llinff, vM. sb^ Obs. [f. Coll w.i -k-iNG^.] 
Embracing, nugging. 

2388 WvcLiE Prav. viL iB Vse we collyngis that ben 
coueited [238a the coueited clippingis]. 2376 Gascoigne 
Flowers Wks. (2587) 94 Kisses caught hy stealth ; Sweet 
colings. 2632 Celesiina >dx. x88 Their tongues ake not with 
talking, nor their ames with colling, 2690 Dryden Am- 
phitryon I. iij You keep such a billing and colling here. 

t Go'lHug, “vbl, sb.^ Obs. [f. Coll v.^ -b -ing i ,] 
The action of polling, or clipping off. 

26x9 A SiMSON Serm. in Select Biogr, (1845) I. 220 The 
Colling of the excrements of the Candle, 

t Go’llixiifr ppl- a- Obs. [f. Coll w.i] That 
embraces round the neck. Hence tOo-Uingrly 
adv. 

2576 Gascoigne Philomene xxix. (Arb.) 94 And hoong 
about his necke And collingly him kist. 

CoUiugual (k^i'qgwal), a. rare. [f. CoL- 
together + Lingual, f. L. lingua tongue.] Agree- 
ing together in language. 

2847 Craig, Collmgual, having, or pertaining to, the same 
language. 2884 Higdee in Penn, Sch. Jrnl. XXXII. 267 
Become with us colling^ual and congenial, 

Collinic (k^i'nik), 0. Glum. [f. Collin -h -10.] 
Collinic acid, Cu H* O*, an acid of the Aromatic 


COLLIQTJATION. 

series, found among the products of the oxidation 
of the albiiminoidal substances and of gelatin. 

2863-73 Watts Diet. Chem, I. 1083 Collinic acid has a 
sour, pungent taste ; dissolves sparingly in boiling water, 
easily in ether. 

CoUion, CoUip, obs. ff. Cullion, Collop. 
t Golli'q,uable, Obs. rare. [f. L. colliqud- 
i e (see Colliquate) -i- -ble : cf. L. liqudbilis.'] 
Capable of being liquefied or dissolved. 

2666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. (1672) 93 Which tender con- 
sistence renders it the more colliquable and consumptive. 
1677 Grew Anat. Seeds iv. § 2 The Main Bo^ [of the 
seed] . . easily colliquable into a kind of Milk or Chyle, 
t Golli'q.1iailieXLt. Obs. rare. \i.'L. colliqud-re 
(see Colliquate) + -ment : cf. L. liqiidmentuml\ 

a. ‘ The substance to which anything is re- 
duced by being melted ’ (J.) ; something melted, 
or of a more or less liquid consistence, b. ‘ A term 
used by Harvey for the earliest embryo, from its 
want of consistence ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

‘ Al extremely transparent fluid observable in an egg after 
two or three days’ incubation, which contains the rudiments 
of the chicken ’ (Crabb Technol. DiVA). 

2636 H, More Aniid, Ath it. ix. Schol. (17x2) 160 That 
part of the Egg, which they call the Eye, ancl the white 
colliquanient out of which the young one is formed. 2657 
Tomlinson Renods Disp. 202 A Sinapism is seldom . . ad- 
hibited.. neither by way of tabel nor colliquament. 1732- 
00 Bailey, Colliquament, that which is melted. 2828 in 
Webster. 

t CollioLuant, a, Obs.~° [ad, med. or mod.L. 
colliqudnt em, pr. pple. of colliquarex see next. 
Bailey quotes as a medical term colliquans febris a 
melting or dissolving fe\er.] Colliquative. 

2732 Bailey vol. II, CoUiqnant, consuming, wasting. 
[Hence in mod. Diets.] 

t CoTliq.Tiate, v. Obs. [f. colliqudt- ppl stem 
of med. or early mod.L. colliqndre, f. col- together 
+ liqudre to make liquid, melt : see -ATE 3 .] 

1 . trans. To melt or fuse together. Alsoy^f. 

2603 Holland Piutarch's Mot. 2153 Who being severed 
apait in body, conjoine and colliquate, as it were perforce, 
their soules together. x68o Boyle Scept. Chem. ii, 150 
When Ashes and Sand are Colliquated into Glass. 

2 . To make liquid ; to reduce to the consistence 
of a liquid ; to melt down. 

1680 Boyle Produc. Chem. Princ. i. 42 Colliquating 
modeiate quantities of it [Salt-petre], 

3 . Spec, in Old Phys. a. To reduce (the solids 
of the body) to a liquid consistence ; to cause to 
waste away (cf. Colliquation 3 b). 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. (2672) 49 The humours and 
Fat of the Kidneys are apt to be colliquated through a 
gieat heat from within. 2684 tr. Bonels Merc. Compit. iv. 
124 In poison . . theie is a heating, colliquating, and putre- 
factive quality. 

b. To 1 educe (humours) to a thinner consistence. 

2693 Phil, Trans, XVII, 726 Unless, .the Humours [are] 

colliquated, or the Fever inclining to Malignancy. 2733 
Stuart ibid. XXXVIII. 21 These Volatile Salts., break 
down and colliquate the Blood. 

4. intr. To become liquid, melt. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. it. i. 52 Ice . . will colii- 
quate in water. 

t Golliquation (kplikwi?*’j9n\ Ohs. [a. F. 
colliquation (Pare) : cf. prec. and -ation. L. had 
liqudtion-einl\ 

1 . The action or process of melting together. 

x6xa Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 369 Colliquation, 

or Colliquefaction, is the conjunction of many fusils or 
liquables to make one compound by eliquation on the fire. 
2667 Boyle Orig. Formes tf Qual, 54^ When Sand and 
Ashes are well melted together . . there is generated by the 
colliquation that sort of Concretion we call Glasse. 2682 
tr. WiUid Rem, Med. Whs, Voc., Colliquation, a melting 
ti^ether. 

2 . The action or process of making or of be- 
coming liquid ; reduction to (or towards) the con- 
sistence of a liquid ; the state of being so reduced ; 
melting, fusion. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vii. § 4 Fire is the cause of 
colliquation but respectiue to waxe. x6^ Sir T. Browne 
Fsettd, Ep.xi. i. 52 That which is coagulated hy a fiery siedty, 
will suffer colliquation from an aqueous humidity. 

Jpg. ar6gt Donne Serm. cxviii. V. go This, .colliquation 
of the inwardest bowels of his soul. 2744 Armstrong 
Preserv. Health iv, 393 The colliquation of soft joys. 

3 . Spec, in Old Phys. and Petth. 

a. ‘The melting down or solution of solid 
parts, as in an abscess ; the excessive fluidification 
of the humours of the body, esp. the blood * {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

x66a H. Stubbs Jnd. Nectar v. 82 These Rheums have 
been encreased by a colliquation of the humours. 2693). 
Beaumont On Bumels Th, Earth 1 6 The tainted parts, 
as in Bodies ulcerated . . bringing the rest to a general 
Colliquation. 2720 T. Fuller Pkann. Extemp. 50 The 
Colliquation and Substraction of the Humours. 

b. The wasting away of the solid parts of the 
body; consumption. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxii. xxiil. II. 134 For coUiqua- 
tions and such as are,. far gone in a consumption, 26x5 
Hart Anat, Ur. ii. v, 82 The colliquation or wasting of 
the kidneyes. 2632 Biggs Neso Disp. 85 The colliquation of 
our bodie, and stealing away our strength. 2736 C. Lucas 
Ess. WaterslW, 257 For., great colliquation.. these waters 
are not found beneficial. 
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OOLLODIONED. 


O. concr. A product of liquefaction or solution. 
CaooKa Body of Man 278 Much le<;se is it a Colli, 
quation. For a Colliquation is a thing beside Nature. 

Colliquative (.k^'lcwStiv), a. Med. [a. F, 
colUqtiatif, -tive (Pare), f. L. colliqtidt- (see prec.) 
+ -IVB.] Having the power or effect of liquefying 
or dissolving. Applied to profuse discharges 
which cause the body to waste away, or to diseases 
characterized by such discharges ; as colliquative 
diarrhcea, noeat, fever. (Cf. Colliquation 3 b.) 

1666 G. Hahvey Mori. (167a) 6 A burning colli' 

quative Feaver. 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. iv. 124 A 
colliquative, sharp and hot Flux. 1791 Edin. New Disp. 
528 The colliquative sweats attending hectic fevers. 1871 
Sir T. Watsom Princ, Physic (ed. s> II. aao [The patient] 
appears to melt away under the influence of the purging, 
which is therefore .said to be colliquative. 

t Colli:q.Uefiai’Ctioil. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
f. L. colliqnefacB'e (found in pa. pple. collique- 
factm), f. cal- together + Uqttefacere to make liquid, 
melt.] Melting together. 

xdia [see CoLLiquATion 3]. a 1626 Bacon Pl^s. ^ Med. 
Rem. (J.), Incorporation ofmetals by simple colliquefaction. 

Collique'SCeuce* [f. L. colliquesc-Sre to 
become fluid, dissolve, liquefy -t -bncji.] Tendency 
or readiness to become fluid. 

1848 Sir W. Hamilton In Reid’s Whs. 862 The softness 
and colliquescence of the olfactory nerves. 

CoUiqiiintida, -quinto : see Coloquintida. 

+ ColHquita'tion. Obs. rate—K Erroneous 
form of Colliquation (3 b). 

a 1684 N. Hodges Acc. Plague Land. (1721) A continu. 
ance of sweat brings on a dangerous colliquitation. 

t OoUiquying, vbl. sb. =» Colliquation. 

1541 E. Copland Galyen's Terapeuiyke 2 F y b,The flesshe 
that hath hen contused, .commeth to suppuracyon, in colly, 
quiengand meltyng. 

CoDire, var. of Collybe, Obs.., collyrium. 
Oolliridiau, eollirie, -irium : see Colltb-. 
Colliset : see Colossee. 

Collision, (k^li'^an). Also 6 colysion. [ad. 
L. colRsion-ein, n. of action f. colRs- ppl. stem of 
collidSre to dash together, f. col- together + Isedtn 
to hurt by stxildng : see Collide. Cf. F. collision, 
i6th c. in LittTe.J 

1 . The action of colliding or forcibly striking or 
dashing together ; violent encounter of a moving 
body with another ; in recent use esp. of railway 
trains or ships. 

*43*-So tr* Nigden (Rolls) I. 31s For tha collision of 
waters metenge there. 1615 Crooke Body a/Man 300 By 
the collision of stones lire is beaten out. 1677 Plot Ojc- 
fordsh, 31 The collision of thewateis against the lip.s of the 
orifice. »7a-84 Cook Vcp!. (1790) V. 1004 These people 
produce lire both by collision and attrition ,' the first by 
striking two stones against each other. xSej Meek, Mag, 
XXIlL 32 Collision of carriages on the Dublin and Kings- 
town railway. 1848 Arnould Mar. Incur. (1866) 11. in. ii. 
698 When the collision is entirely owing to the master and 
crew of the insured ship. 

2 . a. The coming together of sounds with harsh 
effect. 

163s N. Carpenter Geog. Bel. ii, xiv. 246 We may gener- 
ally obserue in the Noctherne Languages a rough collision 
of consonants and aspirations. 1731 Toiinson Rambler 
No. 88 N 8 He , . does not often offend by collision of con- 
sonants. a 1771 Gray Carr. (1843) 303 The crowd of mono- 
syllables, the collision of harsh consonants. x868 W. H. 
Thompson Plaids Plutednis p. ix. He quotes instances of 
this collision [of vowels] from Demosthenes. 1870 Jeob 
Attic Orators II. 67. 

’t'Jb. The coming together of two vowels with 
elision of one of them ; synalcepha ; see quots. Obs. 

*S5 * Holoet, Colysion, ahiection, contraction, or demo- 
tion of a vowel as this, th^e, for the ayre, thaduicb, for 
the aduice. 1656 Blount Glossosr., Collision of a Vowel, 
is the contracting two Vowels into one. 1677 Holyoke 
Diet., A Collision of a vowel, synalepha, syntpJionesis. 

Encounter of opposed ideas, interests, 
etc. ; clashing, hostile encounter. 

i66a H. More Philos. Writings Pief. Gen. 25 There is 
not the. .slightest coallision or clashing in this hypothesis. . 
with the ordinary . . sense of the Scripture. 1738 Warbur- 
TON Div. Legal, ii. (R.), The collision of contrary false 
principles. 1839 Thihlwall Greece VIII. 423 The mode, 
rate independent party had avoided all collision, not only 
with Rome, but even with Callicrates. 1838 Froude Hist. 
Eng. III. 49S In collision with a Jaw which his conscience 
forbids him to obey. 1^2 Yeats Grmuth. Comm. an. 
*8^ F. Temple Relai. Relig. ^ Sc. vH. (1885] 193 Science 
anu Religion come into apparent collision on the question 
of the freedom of the will. 

. fiS- Coming into contact (with no notion of 
violent opposition or hostility) ; action of mind 
upon mind, or the lilce. Now rare or Obs. 

Pref., Out of which 
friendly Collision.. gaming greater Light to some consider- 
able Truths. ,*749 Chesterf. Lett, II. ccxiii. 320 Your 
consent collision with good company will . . smooth and 
polish you. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 134 r 11 By the 
wrtmtous collision of happy incidents. 1846 Prescott 
^ Is. I. Introd. 53 In this wide and vaiious collision 
tl^r mocHl powers were quickened by constant activity. 

4. aiirib., as collision bulkhead, mat (Naut.) ; 
see quots., and Bulkhead i. 

’^^rrxSMp-Build. in Cassells Techn. Ednc. 
IV. 78/1 Known as a ‘collision’ bulkhead, because it pro- 
vides against injury to the bow in case of collision. x88a 


Napes Seamanship (ed. 6) 27 Collision mats . . are large 
mats, .from 8 to 15 feet square. .for coveiitig a hole in the 
ship’s side, in case of a collision. 1887 Daily Neevs 23 July 
S/6 A collision mat has since been battened over the breach. 

Collisive (kpbi-slv), a. rare. [f. L. collls- 
(see prec.) -f- -ive.] Pertaining or tending to colli- 
sion. 

171a Blackmore Creation 318 No conflict, no collisive 
{.printed collusive] force Break their thin texture, and dih- 
lurb their course. 

t CoUistri’giated, ppl. a. Obs.~ [f. med.L. 
collisti-igium, -stndinm pillory, f. collum neck 4- 
strig- root of string-cre to bind or draw tight,] 

1636 ^LQxim Glossogr , Collistrigiated .. p&itaining to, 
or that hath stood in a Pillory. 1721-90 Bailey, Collistri- 
giated, Fillory’d. 

tCo’lliter. Obs. rare. [If. COLET + -EB,.] = 
Acolyte, Colet. 

i66g Arraignment of Popery 43 The Cardinals, Deacons, 
Sub-deacons and Colliters, 

t Colli’tigaut, sb. (a.) Obs. rare. [f. Col- + 
Litigant ; (prob, in medX.)] 
a. sb, A person at law with another, b. adj. 
(See quot. 1656.) 

1336 Bbllendbn Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 164 He that strikis 
his collitigant in jugement, sail tine his action. 1636 
Blount Glossogr., Collitigant,. \nsiXi^\wg or going to law 
together. 

CoUocal (k^pu-kal), a. rare, [f. CoL- + Local. 
Cf. following words.] Of, belonging to, or oc- 
cupying, the same place with another. 

1813 W. Taylor Eng. Syttqnyms (1856) 64 As it is esteemed 
a perfection in English writing to construct an antithesis 
with words of a collocal origin, it is become usual to oppose 
dak to hill, which is also a word of Saxon descent. i86z 
_F. Hall Hittdn Philos. Syst. 170 When an aflection of the 
internal organ and the object of that aUcction become cul- 
local, the Brahma of the affection and that of the object 
coalesce into one. 

t Co'llocate« pph ct, Obs. [ad. L. eolloeSi-tts, 
pa. pple. of collocare to sel in a place, f. col- [con-S 
together + lecare to place, f. locus place.] Set, 
placed, stationed; fig. laid out, spent (quot. 

1529). 

13*9 in Burnet Records iL No.a8(R.) Ye shall haue cause 
to think your travels, pains and studies herein in the best 
wise collocate and employed, xfsi Primer Sarwn, Praters 
E V b, Next to the blessed trinitie In place thou art now col- 
locate. 1626 Bacon Sylua § 010 Of that Creature you must 
take the Parts wherein that virtue chiefly is Collocate. 

Collocate {'k.p'lbke^t), v. [f. L. collocdt- ppl. 
stem of collocdre ; see prec. Cf. F. colloquer^ 

_a. irans. To place side by side, or in some rela- 
tion to each other ; to arrange, b. To set in a 
place or position. 

*3*3 More Rich. ///(i64t) 406 To marshall andco11oc.Ttc 
in order his battailes. *378 Banister Hist. Man i. 22 This 
bone beyng in the middest of the body collocated, and most 
excellently setled. 1399 A. M. tr. GabelhonePs Bk, Physkke 
143/z Collocate the Patient on a closestoole. 1647 Lii.i y 
Chr. Astral. 814 Generally we expect good from those 
houses where the Fortunes are radically collocated, 1846 
G. S. Faber Tractor. Secession Bi Original Sin (somewhat 
od^y collocated in the list). *849 Murchison SUuria iii, 

32 The older rocks are abruptly collocated. 

Hence Go’llocatdd ppl. a., Co'llocatiug vbl. sb. 
*836 I. Taylor Phys. Th. Another Life (1857) 235 The 
two collocated systems. 183* NicnoL /I w/mY. Ileav. 177 
1 he analogy or group of collocated events. 

Collocation (kpbktfi jan). [ad. L. collocdtion- 
em, n. of action f. collocare (sec prec.). Cf. F. I 
collocation.'l 

1 . The action of setting in a place or position, 
esp. of placing together with, or side by side with, 
something else ; disposition or arrangement with, 
or in relation to, others ; the state of being so 
placed. Frequently applied to the arrangement 
of words in a sentence, of sounds, etc. 

x6os Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § s In . . Anatomic . . they 
enquire of the Parts, and their Substances, Figures, and 
collocations. 1640/. Gregory Nates ^ Obs. 93 (T.) Whoso- 
• . shall set his bed north and south, shall beget male 
children. .Therefore the Jews hold this right of collocation 
to this day. *684 Bovlc Porottstt. Anim. ^ Solid Bad. i. 

1 rhe collocation of the Intervals and Poles. *730 Harris 
Hermes 11. iv. Wks. (1841) 197 The accusative .. in modern 
languages., being subsequent to its verb, in the collocation 
of^the words. 173* Johnson Rambler No. 88 r 5 The 
difference of harmony arising, from the collocation of 
TOwels and consonants. *813 Wellington in Gurw, Disp. 

X, 81 The formation and collocation of magazines in the 
country in general. *873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 21 
S 030 An languages use greater freedom of collocation in 
poe^ than m prose. *88* J. Evans Anc. Bronze I mplcm. 

13 This collocation of various metals, or inlaying them by 
way of ornament. ^ 

b, quasi-cewe^-. 

1627-77 Feltiiam Resolves n. Ixxix. 327 The dead collo- 
imtions of some insensate Treasure, *833 Chalmers Const. 

(183s) I. V. 215 Just as palpable as those of a material 
collocation. *834-47 Southey Doctor vi, (1862) 18 His rat- 
thng rhymes and quaint collocations. 

+ 2. Giving in marriage ; = 1 ^. colloeatio. rare. 

iSS4 R. CoDRiNGTON tr. Hist. Ivsiine *43 If the father 
had not prevented his Son-in-law by the collocation of his 
daughter to him. 

Collocatioiial (kplokci-janal), a. rare. [f. 
prec. -h -AL.] Of or belonging lo collocation. 

1873 Earle Philol, Eng, Tongue (ed. z) § 567 In the col- 


locational stage of syntax, the chief means resorted to for 
this end was repetition. 

ColloGative (kp-l^kt^llv), a, [f. Collocate v. 

+ -IVB.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or relating to, collocation. 

1826 G. S. Faber Diffic. Romanism (1833) 240 Collocative 

aiiangement. *873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. a) 
§ 562 The Gothic faculty of collocative s|imctuie. 

2 . Having the attribute of properly dispo&ing, 

1873 Poste Gains 1. (ed. 2) 3 A Title is a fact Collocative 
of Rights and Obligations. .7tote, The term Collocative has 
been .substituted for Bentham's term Dispositive. 

Collocatory, a. [f. as prec. + -oiiY,] = prec. i. 
*87* Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue ,\ii. 336 With tins modu- 
latory piogiess theie is certainly a collocatoi-y piogicss. 

*1' Oolloca'vit. Ohs. rare—'-. The perfect of 
L. collocare, used grotesquely for some kitchen 
utensil. (Cf. next.) 

a *333 Udall Royster D. iv. vii. (Arb.) 73 Royster, I liicke 
yet an hedpiece. M. Mery, The kitchen collocauit, the 
best hennes to grecc, Runne, fet it Dobinet, and come at 
once withall. .1 warrant it saue your head fiom any stroke. 
Co'llock. Now dial. Forms ! 5 oollok, s-ff 
colok, 6 collack, -eck(e, 6-9 collock ; also 4 
goloke. [In form app. a dim. in -ock : the primi- 
tive appeal s to have been Colle cask, tub.] A tub, 
or similar vessel ; now, dial, a large pail. 

e *310 Sat. People Kildare xviii. in E, E. P, (1862) iss 
Hokesters . . wik c.Tndle.s and golokes and \>it imttcs blnk. 
1437 Test. Ebor. (1853) II. 6* Unam peciam coopertam, vo- 
catam le collok. CX473 P'oe. in Wr.-Wiileker 771/30 Hie 
canterm, a colok. *307 Will ofPinfoie (Somerset Ho.), A 
litel colok maser. 1334 Lane. Wills I. tis In the bruhoiise 
.. one essiou and a collack. 1373 Ibid.tW. 60 Thre col- 
lockes or pales. 1563 Richmond. Willsiiis^) ifig A knead- 
ingc tube, iii, colTccks.,a fleshc collcckc, *370 /;»>. -S'. 
BoriviLhe, Kendal {Somswat Ho. 1, One lytic Lollccke w>i' 
salve in it. 1634-3 hlary Spencer’s Tat. in Hi uce Calendar 
St. papers. She used to tumble or trundle the collock, or 
peal, down the hill. *636 Parington Papers (Chetham 
Soc.) 13, I Water Collocke. 1^3 Kinni.ti' Par. Aniiq. 
Gloss., s, V. Cotcrus, A great piggin, or pail, with a wide 
neck, is called a collock m the North. *873 Lane, Gloss,, 
Collock, a large pail. 

+ CoUocuplicate, v. Ohs.-° [cf. L. collocn- 
pletdre to enrich greatly.] ‘ To enrich ’ (Cockeram), 
Cpllocution (kpbki??j3n). ran. [a. F. collo- 
ctiUoii or ad. L. collocution-eni , n. of action f. col- 
loqiii to talk together.] Talking together, con- 
vei-salion, colloquy. 

*46oCAi>onAVEC-4rtf«, 118 In every collocufion of the kyng 
aiidtbeduk. *603 Dekker GnteVlSbaks Soc.' 20 My tol- 
locution tendeth to Sir Owen’s dignifying. *73* in Bailey 
vol. 11. *733 in Johnson ; and in later Diets. 

Collocutor (kp'HmUtsi, k^llp'kiwtaj). [a, late 
L. collocutor, agent-n. f. colloqui (see prec.’'.] (Me 
who talks with another or others ; one who takes 
part in a dialogue or conversation. 

*6*6 Brent tr. Sarpis Comic. Trent (1676} 90 The differ- 
ent opinions of the Collocutors. *668-70 M, Casauuun 
Credulity fy incred. 148 (T.) Licentins, one of tJie collocu- 
tors in that dialogue, 1827-39 Hare Guesses (ed. s> 444 Ho 
[Cicero] has nothing of the dialectic spirit. His collocutors 
do not wrestle with one another. 1873 F, Hall Mod. Eng- 
lish 190 note. My collocutor very positively queried its ever 
having got into print, 

Collocutory (kplp-ki«tari), a. rare. [f. prec. : 
see -ouY.] Of the nature of dialogue. 

. vjg7 Anti-yacobin No. 2 (18521 10 We proceed to give our 
imitation, which is of the Amoebaian or Collocutory kind. 

Collodio- (kplffivdia), combining form of Col- 
lodion, as in collodio-chloride, etc. Collodlo- 
type, a photograph obtained by the collodion 
process ; also, the process itself, 

*833 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. 264 After coating the plate 
with collodio-iodide. c*86s J, Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 139 'a 
’rhe collodio-albumcn proefcss. *8(fe Reader No. 151. 578/3 
The collodio-chloride process of Mr. Simpson. 

Collodion (k^lju'disn). Also ooUodium. 
[mod. f. Gr, noWdiS-ijs glue-like (f. noWa glue) ; 
in the L. form coUodium ‘ a term of Paracelsus for 
some gluey substance ’ (Mayne Expos. Zr.v.).] 

A solution of gun-cotton in ether, forming a 
colourless gummy liquid, which dries rajudly in 
the air, owing to evapoialion of the ether; u.«!fcd 
in photography for covering plates with a thin 
film, and in surgery for coating wounds, bums, 
etc. 

183* F. S. Archer in Chemist 257, I find from numerous 
trials that Collodion . . is admirably adapted for photo- 
graphicpuropses as a substitute for paper. *839 Proc.Amer. 

^5, Photographs of the moon . . taken . . on 
collodion. 187S T.^Brvant Pract. Surg. 1. 35 An artificial 
covering of the flexible collodion is occasionally oL .use, 

D. attrib., as collodion process (Jn photography), 
collodion balloon. 

Reeve 6 The wet collodion process. *863- 
7* W fccT% Diet. Ckem, I. *084 Collodion balloons may be 
made much lighter than those of gold-beater's skin, so that 
much smaller ones will rise in the air when filled with de- 
tonating gas. itog G, Prescott Sp, Telephone i* The 
smaller . . end of the tube \s cloved by means of a collodion 
membrane. 

CoUo’dioned, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -bd!*.] « 
CoLLomosixsD (see next). 

xSjo Eng. Mnh. *8 Mar. 661/1 The marks , . appear . . on 
the coUodioned plate. 
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Collodioniae (k^l^o'dlsnsiz), v. [f. as prec, + 
-IZB.] To treat or coat with collodion. Hence 
Collo'diouized ppl. a., Gello'dionizing ubl. sb. 

x&^9 All Y. Round No. 30. ^9 Our trustiest friends . . 
store us in the face from collodionised surfaces, czUsJ. 
Wylde in C/rc, Sc, I. 164/1 Ordinary coliodionised plates. 

CoUofonia : see Colophony. 

Collogen ; see Collaoek. 

Collogue (kpl^n'g), V. Also 7 colloague, 
oologue. [Of obscure origin; generally supposed 
to have arisen somehow out of F. collogue con- 
ference, communication, consultation (see COL- 
loqub) ; but sense 5, which most literally answers 
to this, appears to be modern. Sense 4 was perh. 
influenced by colleague vb.] 
tl. intr. To speak fair, employ feigned flattery 
or blandishment ; to gloze ; to deal flatteringly or 
deceitfully with any one, in order to cajole him or 
curry favour with him. Obs. 

x 6 oa ? Beaumont SalmacU 4 Herm. Cij, To him she 
went, and so collogues that night With the best straines of 
pleasures sweet delight. x6xx Cotgr., Trainer sa parole . . 
to . . gloze, flatter, fawne on, collogue with. x6ax Bur- 
son Anai. Mel. Dcmocr. to Rdr. 8 Illiteiate scriblers, 
tliat.. write, .as parasites to flatter and collogue with some 
great man. 1660 H. More Mysi. Godl. ix. xii. 486 Thou 
colloguest and flatterest with thy lips. 17x9 D'Urfcy 
Pills (1872) V. 967 Rogues to fawn, collogue, and glose. 

+ b. rejl. To bring or get (oneself) by flattery. 
1655 Gurnall Chr, in Arm. xiv. ssi/i Flattery, thereby 
to have cologu'd themselves into further favour, 
f 2 . intr. To feign agreement or belief ; to give 
a feigned assent. Obs. 

X604 Marston & Webster Malcontent v. ii. Why, look 
ye, we must collogue sometimes, forswear sometimes. 16x2 
T. James Jesuit's Dowtif, 17 By reason of their sly dis- 
sembling, equivocation . . and doubling, they can collogue 
with anie course. 1649 Milton Eikon. xii. (1845) 435 He 
[James I.] never durst from that time doe otherwise then 
equivocat or collogue with the Rope and his adherents, 

T 3 . trans. To prevail upon or influence by 
blandishment, to coax. Obs. 

1676 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 193 When to give money he 
can^t cologue 'em. He doth with scorn prorogue, prorogue 
'em, a 1700 in Mackay Songs Land. ‘PreTdices 91 Cun- 
ning rookes. How rarely you collogue him 1 1708 Kersey, 
Collogue, to decoy with fair words, to flatter or sooth up. 
X7ax Bailey, Collogue, to flatter, coalcs, or sooth up. x;rS5 

i oiiNSON, Colloene, to wheedle, to flatter ; to please with 
iiid words, A low word, [His only sense,] 

4. intr. To have a private understanding with ; 
to intrigue, collude, conspire. Now </*«/. (app. so, 
even in Johnson’s time, as he does not recognize it). 

1646 Earl Monm. tr. Biondis Ciw. Warres Eng.v\.\Tii. 
X73 To bring this to effect, it was necessary for him to col- 
logue with England. 1663 Flagellmn (167a) 47 They 
never ceased plotting and con.spiring, now colloguing with 
this party, then with that, xdva Wood Life (177a) 172 They 
collogued together, and work’d their Ends. 1726 D'Anvers 
Craftsni. ix, (ed, 3) 73 By colloguing with certain great 
bodies of men in order to defraud. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas 
M. 138 And how long have you been so thick with Dunsey 
that you must collogue with him to embezzle my money? 
1879 Mias Jackson Shrofsh, Word^hk., Collogue, to unite 
and plot together to the disadvantage of others. x88z 
Leicesiersh, Gloss., Collogue, to league together for mis- 
chief; confederate ; plot ; be on intimate terms with. 

6. To confer privately and confidentially] to 
confabulate, colloq, or hwnorotis. 

x8xx Scott Let. in Lockhart Life ix. We shall meet and 
collogue upon it. x8S7 Kingsley Tnio Y, Ago xxv, Mary, 
where are you 7 always colloguing with Jane. x 86 a Thack- 
eray Philip V, They wagged their old heads sadly when 
th^ collogued in clubs. 

Collo'ffue, sb. Sc. and dial, [see prec.] ‘ A 
conversation in whispers or in secret ; a private 
interview, a conference, confederacy’ (Jamieson 
Sx^pl. 1887). 

Collo’guer. [f. Collogue v. + -eb.] One 
who collogues ; a glozer, flatterer, intriguer. 

1631 Brathwait Whimzies,^ Keeper 32^ A frequent third 
day at a t<Tking new plsy, will make this collector a col- 
loguer. X677 Holyoke Diet., Colloguer, adulator. 

OotHog iiing (k^ldo’giq), vH. sb. [f. as prec.+ 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Collogue. 

1596 Nasiie Saffron Walden 109, I had bin so cousend 
by his colloging. x 68 x Ess, Peace 4 Truth Ch. 8 Super- 
stition is fitly called a colloguing with God. X718 Motteux 
Quue. (X733) III. 97 He that inveigled me from my House 
and Home with his Colloguing, x88o Sat. Rev. No, 1294. 
xog There had already been secret colloguui|« with the 
chief Nonconformist leaders about the Burials Bill. 

Collo'gniug, a. [{. as prec. + -INO®.] 
That collogues ; flattering, fawning, intriguing. 

1620 Swetnani Arraigned (iBBo) 36 They are, coozening, 
cologuing, vngratefull, deceitful!, xdav Bp. Hall Best 
Bargains 3x9 For the breath of a colloguing impostor. 
168s F. Spence House of Medtci 329 When they persevere 
in their colloguing importunities. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
(1737) V. xi, 43 Any spokesman so sweet-mouth’d, whose 
fine colloguingXongue con’d save ’em. 

Hence Collo-af^Efly ttdv. 

X630 tr, Camdetis Hist. Eliz, iv. (1688) 434 Others who 
colloguingly gave their Voices for the Spaniard. x6S» /• 
Wadsworth tr. SandovaPs Civ. Wars Spain 141 The 
other writ colloguingly, taking all advantage to advance 
his Interest in Court, 

Colloid (kp-loid), a. and sb. [f. Gr. koWo- 
comb. form of jebWa glue + -fiSrjs -form ; see -OID.] 
VoL. II. 


A. Of the nature or appearance of glue. 

1 . /^ath. Colloid substance, tissue, matter, corpus- 
cles, spheres : a homogeneous or slightly granulqj: 
gelatinous substance into which the cells are 
changed in certain forms of degeneration of tissue 
{colloid degeneration, metamorphosis). Colloid 
cancer', a form of cancer in which colloid de- 
geneiation takes place, 

X847-9T0DD Cycl. Anat. IX. 118/2 A form most distinct in 
colloid cancer and fibrous tumours. X870 T. Holmes 
Syst.Sutg. (ed. a) I. 376 A section of the tumour exhibited 
the simplest colloid structure. X876 tr. WngttePs Gen. 
Pathol. 329 Colloid metamorphosis consists in the trans- 
formation of tissues into a completely homogeneous, color- 
less or faint yellow, dull, translucent, sometimes Said or soft, 
glue-like, .substance. 

2 . Chem. Applied by Graham, 1861, to describe 
a peculiar state of aggregation in which sub- 
stances exist ; opposed to crystalloid. Substances 
in the colloid state are characterized by little or 
no tendency to diffuse through animal membranes 
or vegetable parchment, do not readily crystallize, 
are inert in their chemical relations, but are highly 
changeable. So called because gelatin may be 
taken as the type of the class. 

i86x T. Graham in Phil, Trans. (1862) 184 note^ Certain 
liquid colloid substances are capable of forming a pelly and 
et still remain liquefiable by heat and soluble in water, 
uch is gelatine itself. i86a H. Spencer First Princ. ir. 
xiii. (1873) § xox Matter has two solid states, distinguished 
as crystalloid and colloid ; of wMch the first is due to union 
of the individual atoms or molecules, and the second to the 
union of groups of such individual atoms or molecules. 
1869 Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sc. i. iii. 110 Solutions of. . 
crystalloids pass freely through colloid substances, such as 
parchment, .and membrane, into water, though they have 
no pores. 

3 . Jkfin. One of the forms in which minerals 
occur : see quot. 

1879 Rutley Study Rocks x, 132 This condition as inter- 
mediate between the crystallised and the colloid forms of 
silica. x88g Geikie Geot, ii. n. ii. 6a Minerals.. occur in 
four conditions, according tothedrcuinstances under which 
they have been produced..!. Crystalline. .2. Vitreous.. 3. 
Colloid, as a jelly-like though stony substance, deposited 
from aqueous solution, ^e most abundant mineral in 
nature which takes the colloid form is silica. .4. Amorphous. 

B. sb. 

1 . Path. The colourless or yellowish transparent 
jelly-like substance formed in colloid degeneration ; 
also a similar substance found normally in the 
thyroid gland. 

x84p-3a Todd Cycl, Anat. IV. ixi6/a But no example of 
colloid in it [thymus gland] has yet been detected. 1874 
Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 126 Colloid is related to the 
albuminates, and resembles mucin. 

2 . Chem. (mostly plf) A colloid body or'^ sub- 
stance, as distinct from a crystalloid : see A. 2. 

x86x T. Graham in Phil, Trans. (1862) 183 [see Colloidal i], 
x86g Mrs. Somerville .Sc; i.iii. 109 Substances such as 
salts, sugars, etc., are much more diffusible than colloids or 
amorphous sticky bodies, such as gum, caramel, jellies. x88o 
Bastian^zvhm i. 3 It is known, .that certain typical colloids 
may, under some conditions, be converted into crystalloids. 

Colloidal (k^loi'dal), a. [f. prec. -h -al.] 

1 . Chem. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a colloid ; in the condition constituting a colloid. 

x86x T. Graham in Phil, Trans. (1862) 183 It is proposed to 
designate substances ofthis class as colloids, and to speak of 
their peculiar form of aggregation as the colloidal condition 
of matter. Ibid, 184 The colloidal is, in fact, a dynamical 
state of matter : the crystalloidal being the statical condi- 
tion. 1876 B. W. Richardson in 788 The muscle- 

forming food, called sometimes, .because it assumes in the 
organism the colloidal or jelly-like state, colloidal food. 

2 . Min. = Colloid a. 3. 

1864 H. Spencer Biol, I. 16 The mineral forms of silicic 
acid.. are often found to have passed, .from the vitreous or 
colloidal into the crystalline condition. 1883 Geikie Geol. 
II. II. ii. 62 Chalcedony, doubtless originally colloidal silica. 
Hence Colloida'llty, the colloidal state. 
x86x T. Graham in Phil. Trans. (1B62) 921 Whether the 
basis of colloidality may not really be this composite cha- 
racter of the molecule. 

Collom-, coUon- : see Colom-, Colon-. 
Collon, obs. f. Column. 

139X Harington Orl. Fitr, vi. Ixxi, The collons dia- 
monds as may be guest. 

Collonado : see Colonnado. 

Collop^ (kp-lap). Forms: 4-5 colope, col- 
hoppe, 4-6 ooloppe, colloppe, (5 colepe, 00- 
lype)i 6-6 colop, 6 oolup, collup, 6-7 collap, 
ooUopp, 7 oollope, 5- ooUop. [Derivation ob- 
scure. Ihre has Sw. kollops ‘edulii genus, con- 
fectum ex camis fragmentis, tudite lignea probe 
contnsis et maceralis’; raod.Sw. kalops slices of 
beef stewed ; Grimm has Ger. klops a dish made 
of beaten {geklopftem) meat, a steak. _ These seem 
to be the same word, but the latter is commonly 
associated with Ger. klopfen to beat. 

Connexion with the Romanic colpo, OF. colp, F. coitp, is 
not very likely phonetically. Minsheu's notion, that the first 
part is coU coal, suits the early sense, and L. carhonellaii 

1 1 . An egg fried on bacon ; fried ham and eggs. 
1362 l/ANGL. P. PL A. VII. 979, 1 haue no salt Bacon, Ne no 
Cokeneyes, hi Crist Colopus to maken [v. r, colopis, -es, 
colhoppis ; B. VI. 987 coloppes ; C. ix. 309 colhoppes]. 1393 


Ibid. C. XVI. 67 And ete meny sondry metes, .bacon and col- 
hoppes [v, r. coloppes, colloppus, colopis ; B. xin. 63 egges 
yfryed with grece], 1530 Palsgr. 907/1 Colloppe, meate, 
ceufau lard. 

b. Afterwards called Collops and eggs, 'col- 
lop * being applied to the slice of bacon by itself. 

1542 Boordb Dyetary xvi. (1870) 273 Bacon is good for 
carters and plowmen . . but and yf they haue the stone 
..coloppes and egges is as holsome for ihem, as a talowe 
candell is |(ood for a horse mouth. xs86 Coqan Haven 
cxciii. (1636) 174 Collops and egges.. is an usuall 
dish toward Shrovetide, Porter Angry Worn. Abitigd. 
(Percy Soc.) 105 He cut thee out in collops and egges, in 
steakes, in sliste heefe, and frye the with the fyer. x6ix 
Cotgr., Des aeu/s A la ribleite, egges and collops ; or an 
Omelet or Pancake of egges and mices of bacon mingled, 
and fried together. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gett. 
(1693) 475 Collops and eggs, for dinner. 1877 N, W, Line. 
Gloss., Collops and eggs, fried bacon and eggs. 

c. Collop Monday, the clay before Shrove Tuesday, 
on which fried bacon and eggs still form the appro- 
priate dish in many places. 

X769 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. III. 300 The Monday pre- 
ceding Fastens Even . . called eveiy- where in the North 
Collop Monday, from an immemorial Custom there of din- 
ing that Day on Eggs and Collops. 1805 R. Anderson 
Cuniberld, Ball,, Sally Gray, note, The first Monday before 
Lent is.. called Collop-Monday ; and the first Tuesday, 
Pancake Tuesday. 1835 Whitby Gloss,, Collop Monday, egg 
and bacon feast day, the day before Shrove Tuesday, 
t d. See quot. Obs. 

1370 Levins Maoiip, 149/35 A collip, crenmim \Creniium, 
what remains dry in the pan after filing anything, render- 
ing of suet or the like (Du Cange).] 

2 . A slice of meat fried (/rixa) or broiled {car- 
bonella) ; a slice for frying or broiling. Still dial, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 88 Colloppe, frixitura, in frigo, 
assa, carbonacium, carhonella. Medulla Gram, in 

Calk. Angl. 72 Frixa, a colop, or a pece off flesch. 1383 
Stanvhurst AEueis i. (Arb.) 24 Soom doe slise owt collops 
on spits yeet qulrilye trembling. x6ix Cotgr., Griblettes, 
Collops. 1660 Blount Boscobelx^ His Majesty cut some of 
it [mutton] into Collops. .called for a Frying-pan and butter, 
and fry’d the collops himself. xB3|a E. Waugh Look. Songs, 
‘Come Whoani' (Lane. Gloss.) There's some nice bacon, 
collops o'th hob, An’ a quart o' ale-posset i' tii' oon. 

b. Without any reference to mode of cooking : 
A slice of meat. 

1377-87 Holihshed Chron. II. ig/i If a man, s^le they, had 
eaten a collop of Adam his leg, he had eaten flesh. 1641 
Depos. R, Maxwell in Rushw, Hist. Coll, in, (x6q2) I. 419 
At the Siege of Augher, they would not kilt any EnglishBeast 
and then eat it, but they cut Collops out of them being alive. 
1681 CoLViL Whigs Supplic. (1751) 32 Collope of live-horses 
hips. 1741 CompL Fanu Piece i. ii. 115 Cut your Plaice in 
six Collops. 1777 Brand Pop. Antig. (1849} 1 . 62 Slices of 
this kind of meat [salted, dried, or hung] are to this day 
termed collops in the North, whereas they are called steaks 
when cut off from fresh or unsalted flesh. 1843 Thackeray 
Crit. Rev, Wks. 1886 XXIII. 78 , 1 have often, .cut off great 
collops of the smoking beeves. 1833 Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘I'll 
cut you into collops', a threat of Mastisement to children. 
x888 Berksh. Gloss., Collop, a rather thick slice of meat, 
[So in most northern dial, ^ossaries.] 
fig. 1795 G. Wakefield Reply and Ft. Age of Reason 33 
Interlarded with nauseous collops of self-applause. 

o. locally. Meat cut into small pieces. Scotch 
collop : ‘ a savoury dish made of slic’d veal, bacon, 
forc’d meat and several other ingredients ’ (Bailey 
1730-6); now, a steak with onions. Minced collops 
(Sc.): minced meat, mince. 

a 1648 Digby Closet Open, (1677) 164 So that the collops 
he so short that they scarce hang together. Ibid. (1669) 
199 My Lord of Bristol's Scotch Collops are thus made. 
1769 Mrs, Raffald Eng. Housekpr, (1778) 73 To warm up 
Scotch Collops. X830 W. Irving Goldsutith iv. 60 A fried 
steak.. collops with onion sauce. 1863 Times 6 Apr., The 
beefsteaks minced and stewed become ‘ hot collops 

•j* 3 . transf. A piece of flesh. Obs. 

1362 J. Hbywooo Prov, 4 Epigr. (1867) 23 It is a deere colup 
That is cut out of th'owne flesh, a X63X Donne Serm, xcvi, 
IV. 253 That a Martyr, .shd. send me. .a Collop of his flesh 
wrapped up in a half-sheet of Paper. 1666 Third Advice to 
Painter ax When the rude Bullet a large collop tore Out of 
that Buttock, never turned before, 
b. Used of offspring. 

c 1313 Cocke Lorell's B, (Percy Soc.) tr Tyhurne collopes, 
and peny pryckers. 1369 J. Rogers GL GodfyLe7te (Shaks, 
Soc. 1876) 186 In their children do the Parents line (in a 
manner) after their death. For they dye not all togetiiers 
that leaue collops of their owne flesh aliue behinde them. 1S7X 
Campion Hist. IreL ii. x. 134 Were they never so deare col- 
lopps of your owne flesh and bloud. 1611 Shaks. Whit. T. i. 
ii. 137 To say this Boy were like me .. Most dear’st,my Collop. 

4 . A thick fold of flesh on the body as evidence 
of a well-fed condition. Now Sc, and dial. 

1360 Bible (Genev.) fob xv. 27 He bathe covered his face 
with his fatnes, and bathe collopes in his flancke [x6ii collops 
of fat on his flankes], x6ax Dent Pathw, Heaven 172. 1607 
Topsell Ponr-f. Beasts (1673) 315 The collop next to the 
neck [of a swine] ought to be broad and stiffe, a x^x 
Fuller Worthies (1840; 1 . 166 Fat folk (whose collops stick 
to their sides) are generally lazy, whilst leaner people are of 
more activity. xjogBrit. Apollo II. No. 19. 3/2 We’ll war- 
rant they ’ll pull down your Collop, 1730-6 Bailey s. v., 
He has lost a Collop, he is fallen sfuay, he is grown lean. 

6. Jig. A slice ; a piece cut off, a cantle. 
x^ North Pluiardi (1676) xi6 To make them restore 
haw such a collop out of their gain. x6oa Rowlands 
Greends Cony-catcher a These Batfowlers or Conicatchers 
hauing lost a collop of their lining. 1634 Gatarer Disc. 
Apol. 28 Had I been greedie of ante such fat collops, out of 
the Bishops or Deans Xands. 1703 Penh in Pa. Hist. See. 
Mem. IX. 212 The collops cut out of my own and my son's 
and daughter’s concerns. 
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b. Piece of business, piece of luck. dial. 


pull'd water-tub tap out, an’ Monday 's wesh-day. 

+ 6 . A clot of mucus from the nose or throat. 

1589 Nasiie Pasquil <!f Marf. 20 One cause of Martinisme, 
is a collop that diopt out of Mydas nose, a desire of Gold. 
1611 CoTOR., Glagcw, a dot, a collop of flegrae spet out. 

7. Comb, collop-oake dial, (see quot.) ; collop - 
Monday (see i c.). 

1877 Holderness Gloss.^ CoUop-keeaks, cakes made of two 
layers of paste, with bacon or ham between. 

II Collop Anglo-Irish. Also 7 colp, 9 oollip. 
= Irish colpa, ‘ A full-grovni beast of the horse or 
cow kind. Six sheep are also called a colpa, as 
- their grass is estimated as the same as that of a 
full-grown cow or horse’ (O’Donovan Suppl. io 
O’Reilly). Hence, as a standard of agricultural 
value, a cow's grass or pasture for a year, or its 
equivalent, reckoned in the case of good land as 
equivalent to an Iiish acre. 

1672 Sir W. PciTV Pol. Atuit. IreL (1691) 107 As to their 
. . Plough-lands, Colps . . etc ., they are all at this day become 
unequal. 183S T. Birmingham Soc. State Gi. Brit. .J- Irel. 
140 Formerly, .in Ireland . . the grazing-land was regulated 
by so many head of cattle to each portion, called collms. 
1858 SiMMOMDS Diet. Trade, Collop, .a teim for four or nve 
sheep. j88o Daily Neios ai Dec. 5/4 Wheiever glass glows 
there will a Kerry calf or ‘ collop ' be found. i88a Cor- 
respondent. The number of animms which an Irish acre of 
pasture can suppoit is called a ‘sum’ or ‘collop '. 

Colloped (kfj'lapt), ppl. a. [f. COLLOP 1 -h -ED 2,] 
Having collops or thick folds of fat or flesh. 

1840 Taits Mag. VII. 597 A paunched and colloped over- 
seer of souls. 1858 Times 30 Nov. lo/i (Cattle Show) Mon- 
strosities of protuberant flesh and coUoped folds of fat. 

Colloquacious, a. hwnorons itonce-wd. [f. L. 
colloqui, after loquacious^ Given to colloquy. 

1837 Fraseds Mag. XVI. 643 A numerous society of collo- 
quacious philosophers knocking their heads together. 
Colloq.Uer si- Obs. (exc. as Fr.) Also 5 colloke. 
[a. F. coUoqut ad. L. colloquium speaking together, 
conference.] 

1 1. A place for conversation (in a monastery). 
148a Moiil^of Evesham (Arb.) s8 Brought of his bretheren 
into the colloke the which ys a place where they may speke 
to geder. 

+ 2. A colloquy, conference. Obs. 

1638 Osborn Jos. /(1673) 503 The Puritans, .did. .mediate 
another Colloque before the King. X677 Gale Cri. Gentiles 
111. 75 Amongst their Jewish Fables they asserted a Colloque 
of the Law with God before tlie Creation of the world. 
Ibid, IV. 453 Justin Martyr, in the beginning of his Colloque 
with Tryphon. 

II 3.=Coi.lO<30Y 3. 

1846 J. S. Burn For. Prot. Refitgees 52 They were united 
again to the old congre^tion by the interference of the 
Colloque in 1654. x8ja S. R. Maitland Eight Ess. 191 
Approved in the Colloque, or in the Provincial Synod. 1885 
R. Harrison in Did, Nat. Biog. III. 114 The discipline of 
Calvin being observed under the diiection of a consistory— 
a colloque and a synod. 

t Collo'^ne, Obs. [a. F, colloque-r.'] irons. 

= CoIIjOOATE. 

1490 Caxton En^dos xx. (E. E.T. S.lya [I] haue kept 
hym and well entreated and lyghtly and gretly coloqned 
aboue the moast grete of my lande, 

Colloq,1ie fk^luu'k), W .2 [app. f. L. colloqui to 
speak with, converse ; cf. modF. colloqwr to con- 
verse, and Colloque sb. (Sometimes an error for 
CoiLOOUE,)] intr. To hold colloquy. 

[1648 Hexham Dutch Diet., Fleenwen, to Flatter, to 
Sooth, to Colloque.] 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke vi, Col- 
loquing in Fagan picture galleries with shovel-hatted Philis- 
tines. 1885 Pall Mall G. 23 Feh. 3^1 Twenty yards away 
she was colloquing with a lady this time. 

Colloq,tlial (k^luR-kwiial), a. [f. L. colloquium 
Colloquy + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to colloquy ; conversational. 
1731 Johnson Rambler No. loi IP 2 The colloquial wit 

has always his own radiance reflected on himself. 1839 Dc 
Quincey Recoil. Lakes 1862 II. 232 His. .colloquial 
judgments upon doubtful actions of his neighbours. 1871 
R. Ellis Catnllm x, 6 We fell on endless themes colloquial. 

2. spec. Of words, phrases, etc. : Belonging to 
common speech; characteristic of or proper to 
ordinary conversation, as distinguished from formal 
or elevated language. (The usual sense.) 

175a Johnson Rambler No. 20S p ir To refine our 
language to grammatical purity, and to clear it fiom collo- 
quial b^baiisms, 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 218 "ro use a 
colloquial phrase, such sentiments, .do one's heart good. 
1876 Green Short Hist. vii. 418 The abandonment of., 
poetic diction for the colloquial language of real life. 
00110^,111^18111 (kpDu'kwiializ’m). [see -ISH.] 

1. Colloquial quality or style, esp. of language. 
x8i8 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) 1 . 237 Their language is 

. . an actual transcript of the colloquialism of the day. 1846 
Poe M. E. Hewitt, Wks. X864 III. 117 [The] colloquialism 
without vulgarity, of its expression. 1879 Farrak St. Paul 
I. 343 Style, .sometimes condescending to the humblest col- 
loquialism. 

2. A form of speech or phrase proper to, or 
characteristic of, ordinary conversation; a collo- 
quial expression. 

x8io Lei. in Polwhele Trad, ^ Recoil. (1826) II. 635 The 
frequent mixture in some translations of mere colloquialisms. 


x8ss Thackeray Nemcomes xxx. 298 The slang and collo- 
quialisms with which we garnish.. our conversation. 1881 
Routlcdge Science xiii. 325 The electiic shock became, in 
fact . . to use a colloquialism, all the rage. 

Colloq,iLialist (kpltfR'kwiialist). [see -ist.] 

1. One who excels in conveisation ; a (good) talker. 

1824 Diboin Libr. Comp. 609 As a colloquialist. .Johnson 

has scareely a rival. *834 Tati's Mag. I. 203 That their 
interviews were employed in the prosy manner suggested by 
the lovely colloquialist. 

2. One who uses colloquialisms. 

i8ax New Monthly Mag, 353 All this, as the collo- 
quialists say, is very well for a joke. 

Collog.idality (k^lo>>:kwi|se'liti). [f. Collo- 
quial -(- -ITY.] Colloquial quality or style ; concr. 
a colloquial expression. 

X846 Blackw. Mas. LX. 21 We must take care that weaie 
not led . . into mean colloquialities. 1876 Mayer Mrs, 
Brownings Lett. R. H. Home I. 6 Letters of this kind aie 
the perfection of refined coUoquiality. 

Collo'^uialize, ». rare. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
traits. To make colloquial. 

X846 Worcester cites Chr. Observer. 

Colloquially (k^ldu-kwiiali), adv. [f. as prec. 
-h-LY^.] In a colloquial manner ; in the language 
of ordinary conversation. 

X79X Boswell Johnson 26 Oct. an. 1769, I found fault with 
Foote for indulging his talent of ridicule at the c.\pencc of 
his visitors, which I colloquially teimed making fools of his 
company. 1843 Stqddart in Lncycl. Metrop. (1847) 1 . 103/1 
In this sense the French colloquially use aux trousses. 1871 
Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 339 Europeans who colloquially say 
the needle points to the north. 

h. In the tone of ordinary conversation {rare'), 
1874 F. G. Lee Mannalt Clerkormn 113 Whilst the 
Psalms are not even said in monotone, hut colloquially. 

Collo'qraialuess. rare. [f. as prec. -i- -kebh.] 
Colloquial quality. 

X877 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 33 Struck with the colloquial- 
ness of his diction. 

Colloquintida ; see Coloquintida. 
Colloquist (k^'lilkwiit). [f. L. colloqui-um 
CoLLOQU-Y -h -I8T.] One who takes pait in a con- 
versation ; an interlocutor. 

xyga Floyd in Southey Life Bell [1844) I. 441 Your col- 
loquist has a light to he heard .sometimes. 1874 T. Hardy 
Madding Crowdiii, He. .turned back to meet hiscolloquist's 
eyes. i88x Masson De Quincey 76 [He] had been made 
to figure as a colloquist in Wilson’s ‘ Nodes 

II Colloquitun. (k^lflu-kwiiiim). [L. colloquium 
conversation ; see COLLOQUY.] 

1 1 . A conversation, dialogue, colloquy. Obs. 
x6o9 Bible (Douay) II. Index, Canticle of Canticles is a 
sacred Colloquium, x6xa Brinsley Lud. Lit. xix. 2x3 
Their first books.. Canfm’ws, and other like Colloquiums. 
1763 T. Hotchin.son Hist. Coll, Mass, v. 468 They seldom 
used any short colloqinms, but each spoke, .at large. 

2. Law. (See quot.) 

Luttrell Brief Rel. (1B57) I* 3®» Doubtfull words. . 
which are heie applied to the king by innuendo’s, when 
there is no colloquium laid, or speech of the king before. 
1797-1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Collogniimi, a collogitendo. 
A talking together, or affirming of a thing, laid in declara- 
tions for words in actions of slander, etc. 

3. A meeting or assembly for discussion ; a con- 
ference, council. (Not in ordinary Eng. use.) 

1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iii. (1862I 42 The general 
council, called the Colloquium or Parliament since the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

CoUoquize (kp'Mkwaiz), v. [f. as prec. -h -IZE : 
cf. soliloquize!^ intr. To engage in colloquy. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 341 Surveying the horrors of 
Tartarus, and colloquiring concerning them. 1832 Southey 
Lett. (18361 IV. 270 You and I could colloquise to great ad- 
vantage. 1848 C. BrontE y. Eyre xxii, No need for me to 
colloquise further. 

Colloquy (kp’l^kwi), sh. [ad. L. colloqui-um 
speaking together, conversation, conference, f. col- 
together -i- -loquitm speaking, f. loqui to speak.] 

1. A talking together; a conversation, dialogue. 
Also, a written dialogue, as Erasmus's Colloquies. 
1381 Mulcaster Positions xH. (1887) 238 All conferences, all 
both priuate and publike colloquies. 1660 Blome Fanat. 
Hist, li, 16 Frantick men that boasted of visions, and collo- 
quies with God. 1733 JoRTiN Erasm. 1 . 296 The Colloquies 
of Erasmus, .well deserve to be read 1829 Southey {title). 
Sir Thomas More : or Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society. 1830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xxii. 
222 The colloquy between Tom and Eva was interrupted 
by a hasty call from Miss Ophelia. X883 Life Sir R. Chris- 
ttson 1 . 168 Our host in the course of our colloquy, said, etc. 

b. (without pi.) Converse, dialogue. 

18x7 Byron Manfred in. i. Shunning. . Allfurther colloquy. 
a 1830 Fraeo Poems (1864) II- 36 When they chance to 
make In colloquy some small mistake. i8po Grotd Creeic 
II. Ixx. VI. 267 To invite the natives to amicable colloquy. 

■f 2. A meeting for conference. 

1363-87 Foxe ^ M. (1396) 263/2 Cluniake, where was 
. .^pointed a secret meeting or colloquie betweenethe Pope 
ana Lewis the French King. i66x Bramhall fust Find. 
ii. 22 Debated between the Catholick Bi-foops, and the 
scbismatical Donatists at the Colloquie of Carthage. x6ra 
Trial of White ^ Other f emits 12 'They adjourned into 
several Clubs or Colloquies, or what you please to call them. 
3, Ecel. In the Reformed Genevan or Presbyte- 
rian Churches, a church court composed of the 
pastors and representative elders of the churches of 
a district, with judicial and legislative functions 
over these churches; -Classis, Pbesbytery. 


a 1672 P. Nye Oath Svpreni. (1683) S 4 There are Synods, 
Consistories, Colloquies, and other Ecclesiastical Couits. 
1692 J. Quick Synoditon x.\xvii. In eveiy Piovince the 
Churches shall be divided affcoiding to tlieir numbeis and 
conveniency of iielqhbout places into Colloquies or Cliusse.s. 
1846 J. S. Burn J'or. Prot. Refugees 45 Ch.-uses anainst 
the moral character of this minister, .were cnlei mined by 
the colloquy, which pionoiuiLed .sentence in 1647. 186a 
Latham in Ansted Channel Id. iii. xv. led. 2) 367 The 
Curate of St. John's parish died, and the colloquy appointed 
to the vacant benefice. 1889 A. H. JJiiY.sii.tLE H ist , J'teslyt, 
Eng. I. T73 The Chinch Couits weie the ‘Consisloiy’ and 
the ‘Colloquy 'or Presbjteiy ineetinq quaiteily, and the 
Synod every two yeais in Jeisey and Gueinsey alteinately. 
The Colloquies and Coiisistoiies were, as_a_t I leneya, strict 
courts of morals., fitted in to thegeneial civil jui isdiction. 
Hence Co'lloquy v. intr., to hold colloquy. 

1868 Hawthorne Amer, Note-bks, (1879) II. 142 They 
colloquied at much length. 

Collor, obs. form of CiiOLEii, CoLOUU. 

Collossy, by-form of C0LOH.STJH, q.v. 

Collotype (k 7 ^]tyiuip). [f. Gr. KuWa glue f- 
-TYPE.] A thin plate or bhect of gclaliiic, the sen- 
sitized huiface of which has been etched by the 
action of the actinic lays, so that it can lie printed 
fiom ; also the print or impression, and the process. 
Plence collotype plate, process, printing, etc. 

Hardwick's Photo^r, Chew. led. 'I’.iylori 36? In Col- 
l.i.yyc- i.;;";i::g the sensiti/ed Gelatine is sii changed by the 
ui i: takes the prinleis' ink exactly in jiro- 

1'. ,1'. .i.e impression made. 1884 .-U/ieii.niw 

16 Feh. 220/1 1 ’hoto-Mechanical Printing Profi-sses, ileiding 
with the piepaiution of intaglio plates and collotypi s. X887 
Pa/l Malt G. lo Oct. 3/2 Its haiulsnme aiipeaMiicc, its 
‘collotype’ illustrations. 1887 H. T. Wood lllusir. Books 
60 Collotype lends itself admirably to the reproduction of 
artistic objects in low iclief, such as coins, medals, eU*. 
Ihid. 38 At first it was usual to inint collotypes on a paper 
with an enamelled suifacc. Jbid. 59 Good cullotyiius .show 
great delicacy. 

Hence CoUotypio, a. 

1887 H. T. Wood Illnstr, Books S'j Collotytiic prints may 
be obtained in more than a single colout. Ibid. 53 A collo- 
typic plate. 

•f Colloverthwart, sb, ora. Ohs, Also oole'- 
[? f. Coll sb 8 -i- OvEU'rnwAUT a. perverse ; cf. coll- 
hardy.'] ‘/Foolishly perverse ; a pet vet se fool. 

xs8x J. 'Rri.i. JJ addon's Answ. Osor, lox b, And shall we 
beare with this colloverthwarte Osuiius like a vice in a plaVi 
•with a new founde chaungclyng, to make inynglc mangle 
with the .sacred woide of the Lord? Ibid, 190 b, Thetfuru 
this cavillyng coleovcrthwart crerpeth yel foieward. 
Collow (kp'lov, 'S), V. Obs, exc. dial. Also 
colwe(n, 5-6 oolowe, (9 dial, collar). [Late MK. 
colwen peril. OE, *cohian, f. *eoli^ coaly, f. col 
Goal (cf. hdlgian, ME. halwen to I Iallow, f, hdlir 
holy) : see also Colly v. and a. With mod. dial. 
collar, cf. foller^ follow.] trans. To make black 
or dirty with coal-dust or soot ; to Idackcn, smut, 
begrime. Hence Oo'Uo'wed (ME. kolled) ppl. a., 
OoTlowing vbl. sb. 

c 13x0 A'. Horn (Ritson) 1088 His kolledc snoute, 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 88 Colwyd \PyHSon colovvde], 
bonaius. Ibid. Colwynge [/’. colowynge], carbonisatio. 
X330 Palsgr. 489/1 Colowc thy face, charhonnc ton visage. 
160S Sylvester DuBartas it. lii. I1641* xsV* Now srarrd, 
ano collow’d . . Cover’d with ashes. i6ix Coif.R., Poisler, 
to collow, smut, .smeere, bleach, hegrynie wttli tUchlaike 
side, or soot of a skcllet, etc. a 1823 Foruv I’oc. E, Anglia, 
Collar, to sully withsootor coal-dust. 1879 Misk Jackson 
Shropsk. Word-bk., Collow, to blacken with soot.. People 
black themselves with coal, but collow themselves with 
soot. 1884 Chesh, Gloss,, Colloso, or Colly, to blacken. x888 
Sheffietd Gloss., Collared, smeared with black dirt, soot. 
Collow (k{7’Ieu, -d), sb. Obs, exc, dial. Also 
dial, collar. [? f. prec. vb. ; cf. Colly sb.] 

1. Soot ; smut ; grime of coal ; coal-dust. Cf. 
Colly sb. 

X673 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 194 All his Collow and his 
Soot, His Dirt, and Sweat, and Stink to boot. Ibid, avt, 
This foul Thief, all smutch with Collow. 1728 Woodwakp 
Fossils (J.l, Collow is the word by wliiuh they denote black 
grime of burnt coals or wood. 1774 Pl.vna.m Touh .Viotl, 
(17901 II. 49 Collow signifying the diit of ciwl. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Bhropsh. Woid-bk,, Collow, soot, sin h as is rom- 
monly seen on a firegrate, pots, or kettles. 1887 .S*. Chesh, 
Gloss., Collow, soot. Vur feecc is all o’er colIow. 

2. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwlll, Collar, smut in wheal. Kent. 1887 
Kent, Dial., Collar, smut in wheat. 

3. Collar -coal \ see Cully jA* 3 ; collar-hags ^- 2 . 

a x8oo A. You.sg Ann. Aerie. XVI. 3x1 Cull.tr h.igs, or 
smut [in Kent]. 

Gollpixie : see Colt-pixie. 

Ooll-prophet, van of Cule-pbophet, Ohs. 
Collstaif, van of Cowi.-btapf. 
t CoUu'Cent, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. Ti, coUueent- 
m, pn iiple. of collucere, f. col- + /Aw e to shine.] 
Alight or ablaze together. 

_i_6so tr. CaussMs Ang. Peace 4 The flames of colhicent 
cities. 1725 J. His'SQi.Di, riew ql Death Mem. (1735 j 27 
The vehement contrition and collision of collucent salts. 
Collucianist (K^li/7-panist). [ad. late L. colln- 
cidnisia. f. col- together with -h Lucian-us pnname.] 
A name given to certain Arians or Semi-arians, 
after Lucian of Antioch (martyred A.I). 31 3). 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., CollaLMnista!, J. H. 
Newman Arians Cent. 7. 

CoUu<^ 0 ]i(e, obs. form of Collubiok, 
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COLLYBIST. 


+ CollU'ctance. Obs.rare. [see -j\NCi3.]-= next. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed v. xlv. Wks. IV, 374 Our eager 
appetites, .bring the soul by this colluctance into a kind of 
waking dream. 

+ Collil'CtaXLCy. Obs. rare-K [f. L. colhuta- 
ri : see next and -.VNOy.] Colluctation. 

1664 Power Ex^. Philos, i. 6 The spirits, .after a Colluc* 
tancy with the grosser Pai tides. 

Colluctation (M»kU^-Jan). arch. [a. OF. 
colliictacion, -tion, ad. L. colhictdiiosi-em, n. of 
action f. colhictari to contend together, f. col- to- 
gether + Ittcidri to wrestle, strive.] A wrestling or 
struggling together ; stiife, conflict, opposition. 

1611 R. BoL’iON.S'/a^e of True Happiness (1631) 115 Strug- 
gling and colluctation with his owne corruptions, a 1631 
Donne Serm. i. 6 Colluctations between the flesh and the 
Spirit. _ 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1823) 85 Any collucta- 
tion wiih contrary principles. 18.. Lamb CJiaract. Drain. 
Writers^ Marlowe 327 Faustus’s last scene.. is indeed an 
agony and a fearful colluctation. 

b. Irans/. ia Physics, of particles in motion. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World 235) The Colluctation of 
Fatts after the manner of Fermentation. 1693 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. EaHh ni. (1723) i_6i Hot Springs, do not owe 
their Heat to any Colluctation or Effervescence of the 
Minerals in them. 1784 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. 
IV. xlix. 348 A vibratory colluctation takes place. 

Collude (k^lir?d), V. [ad. L. collud-h’e to play 
with, act collusively, f. col- + luderc to play.] 

1 . intr. To act in secret concert -with, chiefly in 
order to trick or baffle some third person or party ; 
to play into one another’s hands ; to conspire, 
plot, connive ; to play false ; to act in play merely. 

fsas Aberd. Reg’. V. 13 (Jam.) Bot guhar he lies colludit 
with vdeiis. 1337 Chr. Man H ij b. He attayned the 
most piirl therof by . , crafte, and specially by colludyng 
with gieat kynges. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. 770 
There is no doubt to be made, but that Epicurus Col- 
luded ill all this ; himself not Believing a jot of it, nor any 
such Gods at all. a X734 North Exam ni. vii. § 36(1740) 
529 The French sought to weaken the King by colluding 
with his factious Enemies. 1820 Ann. Reg. Chron , 332 
Bribes, .offered them to collude in the evasion. 18^ Sir C. 
E, VoLiocitin Law Rep. Q, B, Div. XII, 172 The defendant 
. . did not collude with the plaintiffs. 

” 1 * 2 . iratts. To stir up or bring about by collu-^ 
sion. Ohs. 

a X797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. 11 , II, 68 This war had 
licen colluded and abetted. 1834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 76 To 
collude and actuate a large portion of the moral and physical 
materials of the nation to mischief. 

1 3 . To elude, evade lay Iridcery. Obs. 
x6Aa T. Taylor God's "Judgem. i. it, xxi, 249 Compacting 
shall not infringe or collude the sacred Law. 1679 Put llr 
Moder, Ch. Eng, (1843) xss Any loose sense [of oaths], that 
the taker by any evasion may collude the design of the law. 
Ilcnco Oollu’ding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
x6xx CoTGR., Collndant, colluding, dealing by cousin. 
x6aS Bp. MocNTAGtf Appello Cws. 43 Time-serving colluding 
with the state. x68x H. More in Glaitvill’s Sadd. 1. Poster. 
(1726) 24 Some colluding Knave suborned by the Witch, 

Collu'der. One who colludes. 

X645 Milton Teirach. (1831) 242 Colluders your selves, as 
violent to this law of God. .as the Fharlse.s. X646R. Baillie 
AnediapitsinUii^'j) 14 A colluderwith both sides only for 
his own interests. 

+ GollU'gency. Obs. rarefy [f. L. colltlgere 
to mourn together (f. hlgere to mourn, lament) 

+ -MNOY.] Mourning together, mutual sorrow. 
a 1693 UitQUiiART Rabelais in, xlviii. 389 This ruthful and 
d^Iorable Collugency. 

CoUuin, var. of Colviw Sc., boat. 

Collup, obs.. form of Collop. 

Collurium, obs. form of Collybium. 
Collusion (k^U 27 ', 53 n). Forms : 4 colluoione, 
5-6 ooHl)usyone, -owne, -ion, 6 col(l)ucion, 
-sioun, 6- collusion, [a. F. collusion, ad. L. 
collusidn-em a playing together, or into each other’s 
hands, n. of action f. colludSre (see Collude). 
The lit. meaning ‘a playing together’ (in Blount 
Glossogr. 1656) is not instanced in Lat. or Eng.] 

1 . gen. Secret agreement or understanding for 
purposes of trickery or fi and; underhand scheming 
or working with another ; deceit, fraud, trickery. 

c 1397 Chaucer Lack Siedf. 11 Yf he can by sume collu- 
cione (»• r. -usyon(e] Do his neyghtboure wrouge. X494 
Fabyanvii. 313 Without collusyon orfraude. 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 634 Let us now leave the cloked collusion, that 
remayned in Fraunce, and returne to the open dissimulacion, 
which now appered in England. 1639 Fuller Wariv. 
\v. (1840J 004 But for the collusion of the false Templars and 
Hospitallers with the infidels. 1702 W. J. tr, Bmyn's V oy, 
Levant xli. 163 Two persons . , who have, .given us a Rela- 
tion each of them apart, too mudi different from one another 
to suspect them of any Collusion. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 

4 Is. i. vii. 328 A cross examination, which can best expose 
error or wilml collusion in the evidence, 
b. concr. with pi. 

1579 Lylv Euphnes (Arb.) 116 Wee are blinded with the 
collusions of woemen. 1690 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso i. 83 The 
subtil Cheats and Collusions of Impostors.^ 1829 Southey 
All/or Love iv, A plain collusion I a device Between the 
girl and youth I 

2 . spec, in fata. See quots. 1041 and 1809. 

[1292 Britton v. x. § 14 A ceo purra il estre respoundu par 

replicacioun, q,eceo futparfraude ct collusioun. Marg. note. 
Judgment by collusion.] 1509-10 i Hen. Vltl, c. 20 
I 3 Suerlies therof founden withoute fraude or collusion. 
X64X Tenues de la Ley 63 Collusion is wheie an Action is 


brought against another by his Own agreement, if the Plain- 
tife recover, then such recoveiy is called by Collusion. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet,, Collusion is a deceitful agreement or 
contract between two or more persons, for the one to bring 
an action against the other, to some evil purpose, as to 
defraud a third person of his right, .It is a thing the law 
abhors. 1858 _Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop, Law 
xli. 73 The petitioner must, .deny collusion. 

4 * 3 . A trick, or ambiguity, in woids or reasoning. 
158* J. Bell Ifaddon’s Ausm. Osor. 233 The collusion, 
and fallax of thys reason, is in the insufficient nombring of 
partes. 1586 A Day Eng. Secretary 11 (1623) 86 Prosono- 
a pleasant kind of collusion in words, .by changing., 
or adding a letter or sillable. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 
319 The resurrection of the body :.. neither the Greek nor 
Latin ever delivered this Article in those terms, but in these, 
the resurrection of the flesh; because there may he am- 
biguity in the one. .but there can be no collusion in the other. 

t CollU'Siouev. Obs. rare—K [f. prec. sb. -h 
-EE ■!.] One who practises collusion. 

1562 liBian Annorie (xS97) 7i The first false messengers. 
The second liers.. .The fiftcollucioners, etc. 

Collusive (k^i«-siv), a. [f, L. collus-us, pa. 
pple. of colludlre to Collude + -ivb.] 

1 . Characterized by, or of the nature of, collu- 
sion ; fraudulently concerted or devised. 

1678 Marvell Def. % Howe Wks. 1873 IV. 223 Thin 
sophistry and collusive ambiguity. 1707 Luttrell Brif 
Rcl. (1837) VI. 244 Topreventacolltisive trade with Portugal. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 637 Count William . . made a collu- 
sive treaty with the enemy. ^x88o A. H. ’S.yym Buckle II. 144 
He. .would not have lent himself to any collusive trickery. 

2 . Of persons : Given to collusion. 

_ X671 L. Addison W. Barbary 177 (T.) The ministers of 
justice have no opportunity to be collusive. 

Collu'sively, [f. prec. 4 -lt 2.] in a collu- 
sive manner ; by fraudulent agreement, deceptively. 

1746 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. (1737) 49 Both must act 
collusively, like two knavish Lawyers for a mutual BeneiiL 
1765-9 Blackstone Comm. (R.), The land might have been 
aliened collusively without the consent of the superiour. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II, 83 There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the dissenting judge was acting collusively. 

t CollU'SOry, a. Obs. [ad. late L. collusori-us 
(in adv. collusorie) of or pertaining to a colliisor : 
cf. Fr. collusoire, and see -oey.] Collusive. 

1706 Ir. Dupiiis EccL Hist, x6thc. IL v. 77 Suits which are 
Sincere, and not Collusory. 1755 Magens Insurances II. 
209 If it be through Design, or a collusory Understanding 
with any of the Proprietors. 

Hence + CoUu-soriiy adv. = Collusively. 

1645 in Somers Tracts 1 . 37 An extra judicial opinion col- 
lusorily given. 

t Collustra'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type*rt?/- 
lustrdiidn-em, n. of action f. callus tr are to brighten, 
f. col- + lustrare to purify, make bright.] lit. A 
shining together, conjoint illumination. 

1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor, 1169 A certaine collustra- 
tion, and mutuall conjunction ofiights, as torches which being 
set a burning together, do augment the light. 

"b, jig. Collateral illustration. 

1864 Lewes Aristotle 20 When a writer’s composition is 
good there is less need of illustration or (to use a favourite 
word with the Florentine Flatonists) collnstration. 

t CollU'tioxi. Obs. [ad, late L. collfttion-em, 
n. of action f. colluere to rinse, f. lu^e to wash.] 

1 . A wash, or rinse for the mouth ; a lotion. 
x6oi Holland Pliny IL 440 To make a collution to wash 

the teeth withall. a x6$y Lovedav Lett. (1663) 206 , 1 have 
taken a Vomit, a Purge, a Collution, a Dentifrice, etc. 
x6^ tr. Bonets Merc. Compit, xviii. 65X Hippocrates . . 
injected it (vinegar] into the Womb in Collutions. 

2 . ? = CoLLUviES I. In Phys. Diet. 1657 (ap- 
pended to Tomlinson), explained as ‘filth, im- 
purity’. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp, v. m 161’' Toroboiate the 
mouth and deterge its collutions. 
f Collu'tuLlate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. colhitu- 
lare to defile (Plautus) + -ate 3.] To defile 

X623 in COCKBRAM. 

Gollu'vial, a. rare. [f. Colluvi-es 4 -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a colluvies ; sink-like. 

x8aa Abp. Magee Charge 33 The colluvial nature of the 
Metropolis, which naturally collects adventurers of all 
professions, 

II Golltivia'rium. [allegedL.f.t:<?/A<wfj,-»;« ; 
but now considered to be an erroneous reading in 
Vitruvius.] ' A channel or opening in an aqueduct 
for clearing away filth ’ (Weale Diet. Terms, 1 849). 

"b. jig. [Cooper, Thesaur. has * Collimiarium, a 

sinke or gutter \] 

1824 J. CriLCHRisT Elpitu JiiUrpr. 68 Instead of the Par- 
liament being that colluviarium of corruption, etc. 

11 GoUuvies (k^i«*viifz). [L. colluvies (also col- 
luvio, -uvi) lit. ‘ offscourings, washings, swillings 
f. collu-ere to wash thoroughly, rinse.] 

1 . Chiefly Med. A collection or gathering of filth 
or foul matter; spec, foul disdiarge from an 
ulcer. 

x6sx Biggs Nem Disp. 73 The aforesaid Colluvies of the 
remaining humours. 17x0 T. 'Fmi.x.’c.’sl Pharm. Extemp, 277 
They, .stuff up the Lungs with a greater Colluvies of Recre- 
ments. 18x1 in Hoofer Med, Diet. iB8x in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

2 . Conflux (of waters, etc.). 

X665-6 Phil, Trans. I. 305 He pretends that all Rivers 
proceed from a Colluvies or Rendevous of Rain-waters. 
1819 Rees Cycl, Colluvia, a term which.. wi iters on the 


universal deluge have applied to the fluid mass into which 
. .the strata of the antediluvian earth were dissolved. 

3 . jig. Medley, rabble, hotchpotch. (So in L.) 
1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. Ep. Ded. ir A colluvies of 
Heresies. 1673 S. Clarke Mirr, Saints 4 Sinners led. 4) 
1 . 45 A colluvies of most filthy lecherous people, 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell, Syst. i. iv. 460 Hannibal. .having a mixt 
colluvies of all nations under him. 3730 Pope Let to Gay 
II Sept., Prom the midst of the Colluvies and sink of human 
greatness at W r. 

Golly (kp li), sb)- Obs. exc. dial. [prob. f. Colly 
a., or a dial, form of COLLOW sb., assimilated to 
the adj.] 

1 . Soot; smut. 

1708-X5 Kersey, Colly, the Black that sticks on the outside 
of a Pot, or Kettle. Colly, to dawb with Colly, to smut. 
1825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh. Gloss., Colley, the soot from 
a kettle. x88o Antrim 4 Down Gloss , Colley, smuts. 

2 . The Blackbiid, dial. [In this sense piob. the 
adj. used subst. : cf. the Sc. name * the Blackie’.] 

c 1S05 A. Young A nn. Agric. XXX. 314 ISemerset) Colley, 
a blackbird, x888 Elworthv W. Somerset Word-bk,, 
Colly, the blackbiid. Ibid., Water-colly, the watei ouzel, 

3 . Comb., as colly-brand, -coal, -stick (see qnols.). 

H1825 Forby Vac, E. Anglia^ Collar-coal, black smut 

from the chimney or bars. We distinctly pronounce it thus. 
1S40 Spuroens Colly-coal, this .spelling is nearer to 

the pronunciation than collar, in Forby. x8fc W, Comw, 
Gloss,, Colley-brands, summer lightning. x88o E, Cornw. 
Gloss,, Collybrand, smut in corn. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., 
Colly-sitck, a stick used for lighting a pipe, etc., one end 
being thrust into the fire. 

Golly, sb,^ [dim., related to ON. holla cow 
(/ro/^F'/y without horns), a hind, a giil; see Coll 
v.‘T\ (See quot.) 

1719 D’Urfey PillsV. XI Sawney shall ne’er be my Colly, 
my Cow. x88x Leicestersh. Gloss, , Colly, a term of endear- 
ment for a cow. 

Colly, var. of Collie, sheep-dog, 

+ Go’lly, tr. Obs. or dial. [The same word 
as i6tli c. colie Coaly ; the vowel heie remaining 
short, as in the original quantity of OE. col, *colig, 
and in the verb callow, colly ; while in the form 
coaly it is assimilated to Coal, of which the 0 was 
lengthened by position in ME.] Dirtied with coal' 
dust or soot ; grimy ; coal-bla^. 

[1565-1594 Cdf/e: see Coaly.] 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 122 The great Titmouse 
(which, of his colly head and bi east, some cml a Colemouse). 
16x9 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 49 Vulcan . . 
Lymping into the trough, to scour his face And colly fists, 
*793 Compl, Farmer 4) s. v , Colley Sheep, such sheep 
as have black faces and legs. 1804 Dumcumb Herc/ordsh. 
Gloss., Colly, black; fiom coal. 1880 Mrs. H. Wood 
Johnny Liidlow Ser, 11. (1889) 200 The girl, who seemed to 
be cleaning up. .for her face and arms were all ‘ colly 
Golly (kp’li), v) arch, and dial. [App. a 
paralld form to Collow v., going back with it to 
an OE. *col^an, whence ME. co^en, and *colpen, 
*colien, the latter becoming at length colly. Cf. 
bellows, belly.'] trans. To blacken with coal-dust 
or soot ; to begrime. 

1590 [see Collied]. i6ox B. Jonson Poetaster iv, v, Nor 
thou hast not collied thy Face enough, stinkard. <xi6u 
Vines LonFs Supp. (1677) 345 A child that will colly hims^ 
with the cole that’s black and dead. _i79X Cowfeb Odyss. 
xviii. 34 An old hag Collied with chimney-smutch, x86i 
Geo. Eliot Silas M. xiv, ‘ Not. .to let him stay i' the coal- 
hole more nor a minute ; but it was enough to colly him 
all over ’. 1870 Lettice L isle 304 ‘ What for are ye collying 
o’ me ’ ? says the pot to the kettle. 1879 in Shrqpsh. Word- 
bk, 1882 W. WorceslersA, Glass., Colley, to blacken, 
b. jig. To blacken in character ; to darken. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. II. iii. 206 Passion hauing my best 
iudgement collied \(iq. coold] Assaies to leade the way, 
16x5 Curry-c. for Cox-c. i. 67 That King, whom labal 
collyeth with his sinister and causlesse doubts. 

1 ? To make black with blows ; or perhaps a 
distinct word, variant of Coil w.2 to beat, thrash. 

x6ox CjoRNWALLVcs Ess. II, xl, (1631) 172 Collied on the 
backe with scoffes and reproaches. 

+ Co’lly, Obs. Also coley, coly. [a. OF. 
coleier, coloier, collier to turn the neck, f. col, cou 
neck : cf. vianier to handle.] intr. To move or 
turn the neck ; to turn the head from side to side : 
said of birds. 

<71430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode ii. Ixxxiv. (1869) 106 While 
the brid goth coleyinge [colliani'], hider and thider turnynge 
the nekke. 1486 Bk. St. ABans Ayjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not beokyth. x6xo Guillim Heraldry iii. xx. 
(1660) 223. X678 Phillips, CoUieth. 17x5 in Kersey s.v. 
Colly, Hence in Bailey. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morell) I, She collieth [of a hawk], anuuii. 

Colly, v.^ By-form of Coll v. to hug. 

[Perhaps only the s.w. infinitive but cf. Cully.] 

ax6m Robin Consc. 218 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 241 To 
colly and kis, my pleasvre it is, for all yovr new learning. 
tCo’Uybist. Obs, Also colli-. collybista, 
ad. Gr. KoWofiicn^s money-changer, f. k6\KvPos 
small coin, change : see - 1 ST. Cf. Colliby.] A 
money-changer, money-dealer, usurer ; miser. 

e 1380 WvcLip Last Age Ch. (1840) p. xxxi, be whiche 
may wel be clepid collibiste. c 14^ Mironr Saluacionn 
1746 Ffor thai ware fals vsuriers and collibistes of the 
pharisens. 1598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. v. 107 Unless some base 
hedge-creeping Collybist Scatters his refuse scraps on whom 
he list. 161s — Coniempl. N. T. tv. xxv, Beams of indigna- 
tion in the feces of these guilty Collybists 

80 - a 
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•\ CoUy-ologger. Ol>s. [? = CoIiIT grimy + 
CLoesEB one that clogs or cumbers; perhaps it 
ought to be read as two woids coaly dogger."] 
zS3j T. WyLLEV io Cromwell in Fronde’s H ist. Eng. (1858) 
III. 240, noUi The priests, .have disdained me ever since I 
made a play against the Pope’s councillorsi Eiror Colly 
cl^ger of conscience, and Incredulity. 

Collyer, coUygate, etc. ; see Colli-. 
Collyflower, obs. f. CauIiIflowee. 
OoUygener, obs. f. Collegianeb. 
tCollyre. Obs. rare. Also eollire. [a. F. 
collyre, OF. collire (isth c.), ad. L. collyrium^ 
-Trium.'] =COLLYBIUM I. 

1562 SuLLCYN Bk. Simples 59 h, Good to bee put in Col- 
lires for sore iyen. 1578 Lytc Dodaens ii. Ixxxix. 270 Col- 
lyres, and medicines prepared to quicken the sight. 1656 
Blount Glessogr., Colljir, Collyry. 

Collyria, pi. of Collyeidm. 
t CoUyrial, a. Obs. rare~‘^. [f. L. coltyri-um 
-f- -AL.] Of the nature of a collyrium. 

3607 Totsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1673I 217 Two [drams] of 
hares dung confected with collyrial water. 

Collyridiaxi (kpUri'dian), sb. and a. [ad. med. 
L. cellprididn-vs, f. colly rida = colly > is = Gr. koX\ 0- 
ptr, -tSa (Vulgate and LXX) cake, dim. of HohKiipa 
roll of coarse bread.] 

A. sb. A member of a sect of heretics in the 4th 
and 5th c. who worsliipped the Virgin Maiy, to 
whom their women are said to have offered cakes 
as ‘ Queen of Heaven ’ (cf. Jer. vii. 18). 

1S6S Calfhill a nsv). gfariiall (1846) 377 A sect of heretics 
called Collyridians, which did offer to the Virgin Mary. 
1667 Poole Dial. Prot. 4 Papist (173s) 146 The_ Fatheis 
charged the Collyridians with Idolatry, for worshipping of 
the Viimn Mary. 1880 Littlcoa.li. Plain Reas. xxiv. 6g, 
1882-3 ScHAiT Eucycl. Reltg. Ktuml. II. 1423. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to this sect. 

1827 G. S. Faber Sacr. Cal. Proplt. (1844) I. loi Colly- 
ridian Heretics, who .had begun to worship the dead lu 
the person of the Virgin Mary. 1833 — Recapit. Apostasy 
IS The idolatrously blasphemous CoTlyridian Heresy. 
tCollyrie. Obs. Forms; 4-6 colirie, 4-7 
coUerie, -ye, ? 5 oolorye, 6-7 coUyrie, coUirie, 
7 colery, collyry, colliry. [ad. L. collyri-tm, 
OF. colire, Pr. colliri, Sp. collirio'. see below. 
The Anglo-Fr, was possibly colli' ne, colle'He, like 
glorie, etc.] 

1 . =CoLLTBrcM I. 

1382 Wyclif Rev iiL 18 Anoynte thin i5ea with coliiie 
\yi,r. eoluryo, 1388 a collerie]. 1378 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixx. 
636 Pepper is good to be mingled with eye medicines or 
Collyries. ^1631 R. H. Arraigmiu Wlude Creature ii. 15 
TheCollyiie and Eye-salve of his Spirit. 1643 J, Steer 
tr. Fahricitti Exp. Cldmrg, xiii. 53 Drop into the eyes 
this following Colery. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compii. 1. 7 
We laid on a Collyry to dry up the weeping moisture. 

2 . =COLLYBIUM 2. 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farm 137 To put 
within the sheath, .a CoUirie of Honey boyled with Salt. 

Collyrite (k^i-lirait). Mm. [mod. f. Gr. KoKhi- 
piov eye-salve, also ‘Samian earth’, a kind of fine 
clay : see -mb.] A hydrous silicate of alumina, ‘a 
clay-like mineral, white, with a glimmering lustre, 
greasy feel, and adhering to the tongue ’ (Dana). 

1826 Emmons Min,^ 214 Collyrite or Kollyrite. 1868 
Dana Min. 420 Collyiite . . At Hove, near Brighton, Eng- 
land, in fissures in the upper chalk. 

II CoUs^'am (k^iriom). Also 5 colexium, 
5-7 coUirium, 7 ooUnriuiu. PI. collyria 
(k^i ria) ; also 7-8 oollyrimus. [L. collyrium 
(in med.L. col(l)irium), a. Gr. KoWi/piov poultice, 
eye-salve, dim. of noXAdpa roll of coarse bread.] 

1 . A topical remedy for disorders of the eyes; 
an eye-salve or eye-wash. 

. *398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R.v. xxix. (149s) 140 Colerium 
IS a p^ncypall medycyne for the eye. / 6 m. xvi. Ixviii. S7S 
Colliria ben oynementes thatheipe the eyen. 1362 Turni r 
// erhaZ ii 67 a. The medicines of the eyes called collyria. 
3612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 21s Collyriums or 
lotions for the infiimities of the eyes. 3737 Brooke in Phil. 
Trans. LI. 82 Caustics behind the ears, and vitriolic col- 
lyriums, cured her. 1834 Badham Hahent. 66 Tragasoean 
salt was used . . as collyiium for the eyes of horses. 
fig ,3363-87 Foxe a, ^M. (1684) III. 258 Take Christs 
Collyrium and Eye-salve to anoint your eyes. 1660 Fuller 
Mixt ContempL (1841} 171 Poveity may prove a good col- 
Jyriura, or eye-salve, .to make a true discovery of those 
things we knew not before. iBjy Emerson Repr. Men, 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 284 Great men aie thus a collyrium to cleai 
^r eyes from egotism. 1833 C. Bronte VilleHe xxxiv. 377 
His tomes . . were collyrtmu to the spirit’s eyes. 

2 . A solid medicine made up in a cylindrical 
form to be introduced into any of the openings of 
the body, as the anus, nostril, etc. ; a suppository. 

3748 tr. Vegetius Renatus Distemp. Horses lU You shall 
P? Collyrium or Dosil m^e of Honey and meal 

of bitter Vetches. 3874 tr. Van Bureti's Dis. Gemt. Org. 87 
Astringent collyria arc useless. 

3 . loosely. Any application for the eyes, as the 
hoJ^l used by eastern women; cf. Alcohol. 

3624 B. Tonson Fortunate Isles, I will but touch your 
temples, The corners of your eyes, and tinct the tip.. o’ 
^ur nose, with this collyrium., 1883 Mrs. Abmvtage in 
Fof tn, Rev. i Sept. 344 Egyptian beauties . . heightening 
their charms with collyrium. 

Collys(e, obs. i Cvllis. 


* 1 * Colman’s bird. Obs. Also St. Colmnn’s 
bird. The Teal Duck. 

1387 Tbcvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 373 Seynt Colman his 
briddes . .beejj i-cleped ceiceiles and comeb homeliche to 
maiiis honde \ed. 3327 xxxv. 36 Colmans byides]. 

Colmar (k^^dmai). [Name of a town in Alsace.] 

1 . A variety of pear. 

3743 Compt. Fam. Piece tu iii. 352,. 

2 . [perhaps of different origin.] A kind of fan, 
fashionable in Queen Anne’s lime. 

3727 Pope, &c. Art Sitt&ing 94 The bride .. with an air 
divine her Colmar ply'd. 17^ Art of Politicks 10 Toupet, 
and Tompion. .Colmar Hereafter will be called by some 
plain man A Wig, a Watch, .a Fan. 

Colmase, obs. f. Coaluousb. 

+ Coliueuier. Obs. [As the name appears also 
to have the variant toUme-iuer ‘entice me near’, 
Dr. Prior has suggested that cotinenier stands for 
cull-me-near] cf. Cull im to you as a name of the 
Heart’s-ease (Gerai'd 703 and 855).] Old name of 
the Sweet William or a variety of it. 

1378 Lyte Dodaens n. ,viL 355 Sweete William or Col- 
menier. .is <iIso soniwhat like to the cloaue Cillofers., Ibid. 
II. vii. 1S7 TTiere is a kind of this herbe [sweete Williams] 
which is common in the countrey gardens, and they call it 
Colmeiileis. Ibid, n. vUt. 157 (Floure Constatttinople) 
Many [fiowers] clustering togiuer after the manner of 'I'ol- 
nie-neers, or sweete Williams. 

Colmey (k^^ Imi). tiorih. dial. Also coalmie, 
colemie,colinie,colmy, andin various dial, forms: 
see quots. Colmous (qnot. 1654) is prob. due to 
confusion with coabnotise. [Perh. the same word as 
colmie, colmy, Culmy ‘sooty, grimy’; but the early 
variants are difficult to explain.] The Coal-fish. 

1634 Blacu Atlas, Scotia, Orcatium Descr. 338 Ptscium 
varioium, praecipue silurorum minimorum majorum et 
maximorum (vulgo Sellaks, Kuythes, Colmouses) captura 
felix. 3808 Jamifsok, Coletnie, Coalmie, the Coal-fish, 
[xffly Supp. gives also Colmoth, colemoth, colmouih, cohn, 
comb, and of the young fish eamamie, colminie.l 3863 
Couch Brit. Fishes III. 84. 

Colmie, -my, obs. forms of Colmy a. sooty. 
Colmose, -mouse, obs. if. Coalmouhb. 
t Co’lnLOW. Obs, A kind of sea-gull. 
c 3473 Voc. In Wr.-Wuleker 761 Hec alfedo, a colmow. 
[Perh. an error for ^colnmo, or repr. an OE *CBlmd‘iu for 
*colm 4 w, as a corap. of tmku, •‘alcedo vel alcion ’, ' larus ’, 
a sea.mew or gull. 1 1 may mean coal- or black-gull ; but 
cf. Calmcwe, prob. the same word, and the forms given in 
note to Coal-mouse.] 

t Colne. Obs, rare, [Cf. cauna in Du Cange 
as var. of cahua, cauma thatched hut, shed covered 
with reeds or straw.] (See quots.) 

1S38ELYOT Diet,, y<:i7^ff,a duugpot or colne made with 
roddes or rushes. 3532 Hulobt, Colne or francke for 
fowles, Viuarinnu Colne made of roddes or wyckers, 
Scirpea. [cf. ibid. Francke, cowlc, or place wherin any 
thing is fedde to be fatte.] 

tColo'be^. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. colob-iwn.'] 
*Coiobium:, 

3656 Blount Glossogr,, Colobe, a Coat with half sleeves, 
coming hut to the knees, used by the Ancients, and changed 
afterwards into the Dalmatica. 

Colobin (kp'l^in). 2 laol. [a. F. colobin f. mod. 
L. genetic name Colob-us (rarely adapted as colobe'), 
ad. Gr. ko\o^ 6 s docked, curtailed.] A monkey of 
the African genus Colobus, distinguished by the 
absence or rudimentary development of the thumb. 

1840 tr. CuT/ieds Amm, ITingd. 37 The black Colobin.. 
Ursine Colobin. White-thighed Colobin. 

II Colobium (kdlJh’b^m). [late L., a. Gr. Hok 6 - 
Piov, f. koXoB-os curtailed.] A half-sleeved or 
sleeveless tunic or robe, sudi as was worn by the 
clergy of the early church, by the monks, and by 
kings at the ceremony of coronation. In later 
Eccles. use replaced by the Dalmatic. 

3603 Ceremonies at Ceronai. Jos. I (1685) 8 Then the 
Colobiura or Dalmatica is put on him. 3603 Aec. Earl 
Sandwich in Mrs. PaHiser Lace xxv. (3869) 29° The Colo- 
bium Siiidonis of fine lawn laced with fine Flanders lace. 
3846 Fairiiolt Costume 50 The dalmatic ..took the place 
of the primitive colobium. 1876 Planch£: Cycl. Costume 1. 
422. 

II Coloboma (kplobo«-ma). Path. [mod. L., a. 
Gr, uo\ 6 fi<ofj(,a, the part removed in mutilation, f. 
woXojSus curtailed.] A malformation or mutilation 
of an organ ; spec, a defect in the iris of the eye, 
due to imperfect closure of the choioidal fissure. 

3843 tr. y. MulhPs Eleni. Phys. II, 1631 The Coloboma 
seems to arkse from the imperfect development of the 
iiis in tHe situation of the fissure of the choroid. 3B73 H. 
Walt on Bis. Eye 724 Coloboma is the rarest of congenital 
malformations. 3879 P. Smith Glaucoma 178 The portions 
of these membranes occupying the pupil and the coloboma. 

II Colocasia (kplokJi'zia,-sia). Bot. [L. colo- 
cdsia, a. Gr. Kokoxaffia prop, the rhizome or ‘ root ’ 
of the Egyptian water-lily [Nelutnbiuntspeciostini), 
whence extended to the whole plant.] 

A genus of plants of the Arum family, natives of 
the East Indies, and largely cultivated in warm 
climates for the sake of their leaves and tuberous 
root-stocks, used as articles of food. 

itoo Lef tr. Ibn Batutds Trceo. 370 We next came to 
Dadkannan . . In this are found . . the cocoanut and rnWa»p> , 


II Colocolo, -la (kplokou \d, -la). Native name 
for the wild cat of South Ameiica {Felix colotolo). 

x88o Libr. Untv. Knowl. IV. 343 Colocolo, a laigo cat, 
native to the noith part of South Ameiica. 

Colocynth (kp-l^sin])'. AlhO 6 colocinthis, 

7 oolocynthis. [ad. L. lolocynthis (formeily also 
in Eng. use, with pi. -ides, and vaiiaut -idd), a. 
Gr. KokoKvvBis (Dioscoridcs). In med.L. the Gr. kv 
was commonly represented by gin, hence the iornis 
CoLOQniNT, -IDA, q.v.] 

The Bitter-apple ( Citi ullus ColotynlJiis), a widely- 
cultivated plant of the Gourd family, the fiuiUif 
which is about the si/e of an oiange, and contains 
a light spongy and extremely bitter pulp, furnishing 
the well-known purgative drug. Also the fruit of 
this plant, and the drug prepaicd from it. 

a. in lAtin forms. 

3363 J. Hall Hist. Expost. 49 By a little meale, the 
bitteinesse of colocinthis was cured in tlie potage pot. 
x6og Biule (Douay) 2 Kings iv. 39 He found as it wcic a 
wilde vine, and gatheied of it tlie colocyiuliiiles ul the field 
[Vulg. lolocynt/ndas agn]. 1676 Gui.w Anat. Plants 240 
The gieat Cathartick power of ColoLyntliis, 3683 tr. 
WilUd Rent. Med.^ Wks, Voc., Celotyuthida, or cologuut- 
tida, a bitter purging gourd or apple. 
colocynth. 

13x667 JcR. Taylor Course Strut. (1678) 93 Almsii 
your Flocks, and feed tliem with Colocynths and Fleniloike. 
X731 C11AMBLR.S Cycl, s. v. Coloquinttda, Trotlics iniulu of 
colocynth are called tiochesof alhandal.^ 3873 H. C. Wooii 
Therap, (1879I 4^9 Colocynth is larely, if cvei, used alone, 
hut is giv'en in combination . . with iiiiltlci purgatives, to 
increase their activity. CX878 O.v/, Bible Helps 213 Tlie 
colocynth . . grows wild in profusion about Oilgal. It is 
supposed also to be the vine of Sodom. 

D. attrih., as colocy nth-pill, -pith, 'pulp, etc. 

3833 A. T. ’Thomson Loud. Disp, (r8i8i 704 Compound 
Colocynth Pills. Take, .colocynth pulp, four paits. 

Hence Colocyutheln, a resin -like subslance 
formed on boiling colocynthin with svtliihuric acid. 
Colocy’nthlte = Colocyntiiih. Oolocynthltln 
(see quot,). 

- 1863-72 Watts Diet, Cltcm. s.v. Colocynthlu. ColocyiUliin 
r boiled with acids is resolved, according to Wab, into .sugar 
..and colocynthetn. 3882 Syd, Sot. Lex., Colocynthein, 
1838 T. Thomson Cttem, Org, P>odtes 709 ColoryiithUc is 
contained in the fruit of the ciicurois rolocyntliis. 3863 72 
WattsjD/c/. C/itVH.s.v. ColocynthiUn, [When] the alcoholic 
extract of hitter apple . . is treated witli water, colocyn- 
thitin remains undissulved..It is soluble in ether, 

Colocynthin (k^l^si’nfin). Chm. [see -ih.] 
The bitter principle of colocynth, resembling a semi- 
transparent resin, and readily soluble in alcohol. 

3830 Linulcy Nat. Syst. Bot. 193. Z840 IIkkrv Elem, 
Chtm. II. 333 It contains the bitterness of the colocynth, 
and appears . . to be a particular principle, for which Im 
proposes the name of colocyntine. 3876 Baktholow Mat. 
Med. (3879) 481 Colocynthitie is a very powerful cathartic. 
Co-lo'garithm. Mcdh. [00-4.] (See quot.) 

x88x Wlntworth Algebra xix. 266 The remainder 
obtained by subtracting the logarithm of a iiuinlier from xo 
is called the cologaiitTim of the numi cr, or arithmetical 
complement of the logarithm of the number. 

Cologne (k(7lou-n). Also4-coloyne,4-6ooleyn, 
(5 coUongne), 5-6 ooleyne, 6 oolleyne, -ayno, 6- 
7 ooUen, ouHiu, -en, 7-8 colon, coUin, 8 oologn, 
(9 ooulogne). [In F. Cologne, Ger, Kdln, MG. 
Cblen, Du. JCeulat'.—'L. Colonia Agrippina, the 
ancient Roman name.] Name of a Gcnnan city 
on the Rhine, famous in tlie Middle Ages on ac- 
count of the shrine of the Wise Men of the F.ast, 
commonly called the Three Kings of Cologne: 
used aitrib, to designate things obtained from the 
city or district, esp. in early names of weapons, as 
Cologne brand, swo/'d; also thread, etc. 

c 3330 Flemish Insnrr. in Pol. Songs (Camden Soc.) xgi 
Into Coloyne. c iam Three Kings Cologne lE. K. T. S.) a 
free holy and woisniprull kyngis of Colej-n. 3436 Libel in 
Wright Pel. Songs H. 371 Coleyne threde, fustiane, and 
canvase. 3483 Act i Rich, III, c. 10 S i Calls sylk or Coleyn 
silk throwen or wrought. 3348 HAti-Chron. (i8cx)l 545 Long 
speres called Colleyne Clowystes. c 3330 Of let burn aoo in 
Child Eng. 4 Ac. Ballads vi. (18891 298/1 '1 hey swapjwd 
together .Wythswordesof fynecolUyne. cxfjynFavslHs'va. 
Thoms Pr. Rom. (1858) III. 265 Of divers siirts, French 
wine, Cullen wine, Crabashir wine, a 3630 A rtk, 4 King of 
Cornwall 167 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 68 Collen brand Ife 
haue in my hand, and a Miflaine knife f.ist by me knee. 
3673 Ray Jotim. Low C. 73 The three kings of Collen. 
3803 Scott Last Minsir. \t, vii, Dickon wore a Cologne 
blade. 

b. Cologne earth, ^ninber, hroym', a brown 
pigment obtained or preparetl from lignite, origin- 
ally from a bed near Cologne ; Cologne yellow, 
a pigment consisting of a mixture of chromate and 
sulphate of lead with sulphate of lime. 

x6^ W. Sander.von Graphiee 53 Terra lemnia, or Cullins 
earth. Ibid, 55 Colens-earth. Ibid. 57 Terra-Colen is easie 
to work. X703 Ar(s Impriro. i. 39 Grind Collins-Earth 
very fine. 3809 Sowfrby Elucidation of Colours 40 Terra 
Siennte, umber and Coulognes earth are cheaper. 3835 G. 
Field Ckromatogr, 160 Cologn-Earth, incorrectly called 
Cullen’s earth. 1883 Encyil. Brit. XIX. 88 Real Vandyke 
Brown, .allied to which are Cologne and Casbel Earth. 

o. Cologne water =• Eau db Colocwb, a jtcr- 
futned spirit manufactured at Cologne since 1709 ; 
in U. S. often called simply Cologne. 
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1841-4 Emerson Sss, Ser. ii. iv. iso Steeped in Cologne- 
water, and perfumed. 1863 B. Taylor I/. Tkitrsioit I. sfi? 
Teacups, bowls, and even a cologne bottle. 1875 Howllls 
Foref^ne Concl. ix. 150 She brought her water and cologne. 
Cologue, obs. f. CoLLOGDE. 

Coloiero, obs. f. Caloyeb. 

1656 Blount Ghssogr., Coloieros, a sort of Grecian Monks. 

Colok, obs. f. COLLOOK. 

Cololite Geol. [f. Gr. k 6 \ov Colon 1 

+ a Slone: see -lite.] An intestine -like 
mass or impression found in the oolitic rocks of 
Solenhofen, and regarded as worm-casts, or as the 
petrified intestines of fishes with their contents. 

1837 W. Buckland Geol, I. eoo To these remarkable fossils 
he [Agassir] has given the name of coloHtes. 1844 G. A. 
Mantcll Medals of Creation II. 657. x86o Owen Palseoni. 
39 The Cololites of the lithographic limestone are most 
probably the castings of worms. 

Colomb, colompne, obs. ff. Column. 

't* Colo*ill 1 i 6 i Obs. £a. OF. colotnbe (loth c. in 
Liltrd) L. columh-a^ A dove. 

1^83 Caxton Gold. Leg. 497/2 A colombe or dowue.. 
which openlye was seen fleynge within the chirche. 

Colombier, oolombine, etc. : see Colum-. 
Colombo, obs. f. Calumba, a drug. 

1804 Mcd,^ JrnL XII. 29s The infus. gentian comp, was 
ordered in lieu of the Colombo. 

Colometry (kolp-mulri). [ad. Gr. KaXonerpla 
measurement of verses, f. kwXov Colon ^ + -/lerpia 
measurement.] In Gr. Prosody, the measurement of 
verses by cola ; hence in Palsiogr. the division of 
MS. texts by cola, or corresponding lengths. 

*883-3 J. R. IIarkis in SchaiT Encycl, Relig. Kfuml, III, 
2246 To form a colometry similar to stichometry. [Cf. 
Colon 

Colon. ^ (kdu'l/n). [a. L. colon, a. Gr. k 6 Kov 
food, meat, the colon. The form itSiKov found in 
MSS. is metrically incorrect {e.g. Aristoph. Eq. 
455) and arose from confusion with nSiXov a limb 
or member (Lidd. and Sc.). Cf. F. colon.] 

1 . u 4 /iat. The greater poition of the laige intes- 
tine, extending from the caecum to the metum. It 
ascends by the right kidney (r/glit lumbar or ascend^ 
ing colon), passes below the liver to the spleen 
{transverse coloii), and descends to the left kidney 
{left lumbar or descending colon), whence it extends 
(as the sigmoid flexure, or left iliac colon) to the 
commencement of the icctum. fFoimerly, popu- 
larly, the belly or guts j To feed or satisfy colon : 
to appease hunger. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P. R. v xlii. (1493) *S8 The 
thyide giele gutte highlc Colon .. lb joyned fast to the 
nether openynge of all the body. *S4* CoriAND Guy- 
don's Quest, Chi'Turg., The fyrste hyght Esac, the seconde 
Colon, xfiaa MAS&iNCCn & iJrKKER Virgin Martyrm, ill, 
Mine eyes . . curse my feet for not ambling up and down 
to feed Colon. *631 Hcywood Maid of the West n. iv. 
Wks. 1874 II. 393 What Crick have you to batisfie Colon 7 
1656 .S. Holland Zara (1719) 8 Our Champions . . Colon 
ciamm’d with an accustom'd vacuity, 1670 Phil. Trasts, V. 
3097 One Colon or Colick gut. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chetn. I. 
300 A calculus, weighing several ounces, found in the colon 
of a horse. 1843 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M, 316. *873 
Huxlev Phys, vi, 13a 

b. Entom. The second (usually wider) portion 
of the intestine of an insect. 

1836-9 G. Newport in Todd Encycl. Anat, II. 971/2 s.v. In- 
sect, It [the stomach] then is continued backwaras as a long 
ilium and terminates in a muscular banded colon without a 
distinct icptum. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anint, 409. 
1888 Rolleston St Jackson 139. 

Colon 2 (kou'lffh). [a. L. colon, a. Gr. kSiXov 
limb, member or clause of sentence, portion of 
strophe.] 

If 1 . In Gr. Phetoric and Prosody, a member or 
section of a sentence or rhythmical period ; hence 
in Pakeography, a clause or group of clauses 
written as a line, or taken as a standaid of measure 
in ancient MSS. or texts, plur. cola. 

1589 [see 3]. *883 W. Blades Caxtdn 126 The Greek 
grammarians . . called a complete sentence a wriod, a limb 
was a colon, and a clause a comma. 1883 J. R. Harris in 
Amer, Jrnl. Philol. IV. 151 Fiom Suidas we find that when 
the mCxoi forms a complete clause it is known as a colon. 
Ibid. 133 The methods employed in bi eaking up the text of 
Demosthenes into cola and periods. Idid,, Colon-writing ib 
sometimes accompanied by colometry. 

fig, /ti6s8 Cleveland Poems, Agflnst Sleep ig Sleep 1 
the Days Colon, many Hours of Bliss Lost in a wide 
Parenthesis. 

2 . A punctuation-mark consisting of two dots 
placed one above the otlier [ : ] usually indicating 
a discontinuity of grammatical construction greater 
than that marked by the semicolon, but less than 
that marked by the period, plur. colons. 

Its best defined use is to separate clauses which are gram- 
matically independent and discontinuous, but between 
which there is an apposition or similar relation of sense. 
Thus it may introduce an antithetic statement, an illustra- 
tion, extract, etc. But ‘ its use is not very exactly fixed ; 
it was used before punctuation was refined, to mark almost 
any sense less than a period' (J.). It is also employed to 
divide prose into metrical periods forphanting. 

1380 Potienham Et^. Poesie 11, iv, [v,] (Arb.) 88 The 
auncient reformers of language, invented, three manner of 
pauses. .The second they called colon, not a peece but as it 


were a member for his larger length, because it occupied 
twise as much time as the comma. x6i6 Bullokar, Colon, 
A marke of a sentence not fully ended which is made with 
two prickes. 1684 H. More Answer 60 Thib plainly is not 
perfect sense . . unless you take away the Colon. 1748 J, 
Mason Elocnt, 24 A Comma Stops the Voice while we may 
privately tell one, a Semi Colon two ; a Colon three : and 
a Period four. 1731 Chambers CycL s.v.. Others say, a 
colon is to be used when the sense is perfect, but the sen- 
tence not concluded. 1834 L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 
I. 403 The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, less connected than those which are separated 
by a semicolon. _ 1883 W, Blades Cnxton 125 [Caxton] em- 
ployed three points, the comma, the colon, and the period 
or full point. 

Co'lou^. rare. Also 7 coloxie. [a. F. colon 
:~-L. colon-us, f. colUre to till.] A hnsbandmaa. 

*606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Mist. Jvstine Gg 3 a. His father 
Was a Colone or tenant to the famous Senat Auiehus. 
*631 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 22/2 To 
bee., a couiuiy colone toil and moil. i8^_ J. Barlow 
Cohimh. I. 737 To aid the colon’s as the carrier’s toil, To 
drive the coulter and to fat the soil. 

f Colon 4 . Obs. [ad. F. colonne : cf. Collon, 
Colonnb] = Column (of mercury). 

176s Spry Barometer in Phil. Trans. LV. 84 The small 
howl at the top . . renders it far less liable to break by the 
mercuiy’b ascent, the bowl giving it an immediate expanse 
from the colon. 

Oolonate (ki^lJu'tisit). [ad. late L. coldnat-us 
the condition of a rustic, f. colonus ; cf. F. colotsat.] 
In the later Pom. Empire, the condition of a 
peasant or serf who conld not be bought or sold, 
but who was inseparably bound to the soil. 
Colonder: see Coliatoeb. 

Colonel (kv'Jn^), .rA Forms: a. 6 ooronelle, 
corronel, 6-7 coronel(l, 7 -all, corronell; P. 
6-7 colonell, 6-8 coUonell, (7 coleziel), 7-8 
ooUonel, 6- colonel. [In i6th c. coronel, a. F. 
coronneliyd&Q coronel, couronnel, and later colonnel), 
ad. It. colonnello, colonello chief commander of a 
regiment, f, colonna Column: cf. colonnello, co- 
lon{ti)ella * a little coliunne or piller ’ in Florio ; 
also la compagnia colomulla, Fr. la compagnie 
colonelle, or simply la colonelle, tlie first company 
of a regiment of infantry. ‘‘The colonel was so 
called, because leading the little column or com- 
pany at the head of the regiment* (Skeat). The 
early Fr. coronel (whence also Sp, coronet) was due 
to the dissimilation of l-l, common in Romanic, 
though popular etymology associated it with 
corona, couronm crown. It is still dialectal (see 
Littr 4 ), but was supplanted in literary use, late 
in i6th c., by the more etymological colonnel', 
and under this influence and that of translations 
of Italian military treatises colonel also appeared 
in Eng. cisSo. The two forms were used in- 
differently by Barret, Holland, Decker, and others ; 
coronel was the prevailing form till 1630, but 
disappeared in writing c 1650. Of 89 quots. 
examined before this date, 56 have coronel, 33 
colonel, thus distributed: up to 1590 coronel 21, 
colonel I ; 1591-1630 cor- 31, col- 22 ; 1631-50 
cor- 4, col- 10 ; 1651- cor- o. In 17th c. colonell 
was trisyllabic, and was often accented (in verse) 
on the last syllable. But by 1669 it began to be 
reduced in pronunciation to two syllables, col'nel 
(according to Jones Praet. Phomgraphy, I'joi, 
k»’lnel), as recorded by Dr. Johnson 1755-73, 
and repeated without remark by Todd i8r8 ; in 
Farquhar’s Sir JJany Wildair (1701) it appears 
familiarly abbreviated to coll. But app. the 
earlier coronel had never died out of popular use ; 
Dr. A. J. Ellis Eng. PronufK. 1074/2 cites Dyche 
1710 for (kcTPuel), Buchanan 1760 for (kpunil), 
Sheridan 1780 for (k£?*mel) the pronunciation now 
established, though apparently not yet universal 
in 1816. Cf. the following examples : 

xuB T. Fisher in Ellis Orig.Lett. Ser. iv. HI. 296 Certen 
of the worthiest Almaynes at the desire of their coronell . . 
leentred thesame. 1383 T, Stocker Civ. Warms Lowe C. 

I. 82 b, 16 ensignes of Almaynes, whose Colonel was the 
Count of Guerstein. 1398 Barret Tbeor. Warres 230 
Colonell or Coronell, a French word, is flie commander of a 
regiment of certaine companies of souldiers, called with the 
Spaniards Maestro del Campo, 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks 
(1638) III The Colenels, Captains, and other martial men. 
1634 Fletcher Rule a Wife il ii, Prithee Coronel, How do 
thy companies fill now ? 1633 Chapman & Shirley Ball 1, 
Enter the Coronell. 1647 R. Stapylton Jwoeual 283 The 
great court favorite, Fans, sells The major’s place and colo- 
nel's. 1656 Cawsjct Davideis iv. 549 ’Till tJz and Jathan 
their stout Colonels \ed, 1710 col’ncls] fell. 1691 Mew Disc. 
Old tntreague xv, 4 For equal Falshood, equal Fate befell, 
This dub’d a Knight, and that a Collonel. 1701 Farquhar 
Sir M. Wildair 1. i. 4 Ay, the Coll, has made his Fortune 
with a witness. Ibid. n. ii. is I'm a pretty Gentleman. 
Coll., where’s your wife? 17x3 Swift Camr»x« K, Many a 
shaft, Pointed at col’ncls, lords, and beaux. 1B16 C. James 
Mil, Diet. (ed. 4) 116 Both the English and Scotch, but 
particularly the latter, pronounce the word Coronel, and 
so do the Irish. 18x6 ‘Qaiz’ Grand Master yn. 177 If a 
tyrannic low-bred Colonel Would be a martinet infernal. 
1835 J. Neal Bro, Jonathan HI. 14 Our cawnel.] 


1. The sujserior officer of a regiment, whether of 
infantry or cavalry. He ranks above the Lieutenant 
Colonel, on whom, in the British army (except in 
the Artillery and Engineers), the command of the 
regiment generally devolves, and below the general 
officer, who is attached to no one regiment. The 
title is often honoiary, and conferred upon dis- 
tinguished officers or princes of royal blood. 

1548-83 [see above]. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres iv. i. 
116 In the time of. . Heniie the eight, those were intituled 
Colenels, or as some will. Coronas, which the Spaniardes 
do call Maesters de Campo. 1608 Capt. Smith {title\ A 
true relation of such occuriences . . as hath hapned in Vir- 
ginia . . wiicten by Captain Smith, Coronell of the said 
Collony. 1633 Massinger Maid of Hojionr 111. i, Deseit 
may make a seijeant to a colonel. 1745 Obseru. cone. Naoy 
44 Colonels of Regiments of Foot had an annual Income 
never less than twelve hundred Pounds. 1814 Wellington 
in Gurw. Disp. XII. 46 The legiment to be commanded by 
a Colonel and each of the Battalions by a Lieutenant Colo- 
nel or Major. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 77 
Colonel Smith applied for a reinforcement. 1881 J. Grant 
Cameronians 1. 1. 5 Sir Piers . . had been .appointed . . full 
colonel of the old regiment. 

b. Used to render various ancient military titles, 
as x^^tsipxos, tribunus, magister equitum, etc. 

1555 Fardle Factons 11. x. eit The giande Coronelle that 
had chatge oner ten thousande. 1598 Grenewey Taetius’ 
Ann. I. X, (1622) ig C. Cetxonius, Colonel of the first legion. 
x6oo Holland Livy iv. xviii. 131 The Coronell of the Caval- 
lerie imagisier equiUimf, with his comets of horse. 1633 
Bingham Xenophon 126 Next day he sent for the Coioiiels 
and Captain es of the Armie. X685 Baxter Paraphr, M. T. 
Acts XXIV. 22 When I have spoke with Colonel Lysias of the 
Tumults, I will judge the cause. 

2. Angling. A kind of artificial salmon-fiy. 

X867 F. Francis Angling x. (i88o) 342 There aie two uni- 
forms which the Colonel rejoices in. 

3. attrib. and in Comb., as colotiel-commandanl : 
f colonel-eirsigu, the coloirrs of a colonel or his 
regiment, also the bearer of these colours ; colonel- 
general, an officer placed at tire head of all the 
troops of one army. 

i577-8y Holinsiifd S'troA Chron. (1806) II. aw A gentle- 
man which bare the said monsieur de la Chapellcnis^coionell 
ensigne. 1670 Cotton Espernon ii. v, 228 Lieutenants, 
Ensigns, Colonel-Ensigns [1587 Fleming Couin. Mclmshed 
HI. X993/2 Piero Stiozzi, coronelle of thiee ensigns of 
Italians]. 2595 Mavnardc Drake's Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 6 
Sir Thomas Basket ville, our "'coronell-generaU was of th^r 
counsayle. x6a8 R. Markham {iiile\ Description of. Sir 
John Burgh, Colonell Generali of his Majesties Arniie. 1701 
Lond, Gas, No. 3700/3 Colonel-Geneial of the Swiss. 1837 
Southey Mist, Pentns. War H. 204 The colonel-com- 
mandant of the French. 1884 Buscii in Maker's Mag 
May B55/2 He. .was.. made colonel-general, with the rank 
of field-marshal. 

Colonelf V- [f. prec. sb.] Irans. To make a 
colonel of, style 'Colonel'; intr. to play the 
colonel (see Colonelling). 

1687 R. L’Estrance Brief Hist. Times 1. 81 The Wit- 
nesses., were All-to-be Colonell’d, Doctor’d, Captain’d, and 
Squir’d, for the Credit of the Story. 

Colonelcy (kiounelsi). [f. Colonel, after 
lieulettancy, etc.: see -OY.] The post, rank, or 
commission of colonel, 

X797 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) II. 446 Your good 
father tells me you are in great hopes of the Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 68 He., might 
not accept a colonelcy of filibusters. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. ix. 689 The colonelcy of the Royal Life Guards, 

ColoneTling, vbl. sb. [fiom assumed vb. to 
Colonel ; see -ing l.] A Hudibrastic expression 
for: Acting or playing the colonel ; in later times, 
sometimes taken humorously as ‘ trying to raise a 
regiment, beating about for soldiers ’. 

In Hudibras, probably traceable to that eaily stage of 
the Civil War when it was canied on with little general 
plan, and the doings of Colonel This and Colonel That 
(notably Colonel Cromwell) were conspicuous, — ^beiiig in- 
depenaent manifestations of warlike energy, not parts of a 
strategic whole. (Edith Thoi^son.) 

1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 14 l^en did Sir Knight abandon 
dwelling. And oat he rode a Colonelling. 1691 Southern 
Sir A. Love i. i, I robb’d my keeper . . and under thy dis- 
cretion, came a Colloneiling after him here into France, 
a 1745 Swift Songs tj (1807) 106 No subject fit to try 
your wit When you went colonelUng. 1836 Gem. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) IV. 72 A man is not to go out ‘colonel- 
ling’, .in search of remote wrongs and dubious grievances. 
x8S3 Stocqueler Mtl. Encycl., Colonelling, beating about 
for soldiers. A iamiliar phrase. 1859 F, Mahoney Rel, 
Father Front 480 A truce to war 1 a long release From 
‘ colonelling J ' i88z Stevenson Vi>g, Puerisgue 89, 
Colonelsliip (kiJ'anelJ'ip). arch. For forms see 
Colonel, [f. Colonel + -ship.] = Colonelcy. 
Also, the personality of a colonel : cf. lordship. 

1591 Garrard Art Warre^ isx The rest of the ensigne 
bearers under his collonnelship. 1598 Florio, Colondlaio, 
a coronell- ship, the office of a coronrll. 1635 Massinger 
New Way tit. ii, Spite of his lordship, and his cojonelship. 
1639 Sherfogaihosh 23 The CoroneUhip . . is giuen vnto 
Count Maurits. a 1745 Swift ( J.), Colonelshig was coming 
fast upon him. i86a Carlyle Fredk, Gt. IX. u, For all his 
gravity and Colonelship, it would appear the old spirit of 
frolic has not quitted him. 

t Co'loner. Ohs. [f, F. colon or L, colon-us + 
-EE.] = Colonist. 

x6oo Holland tr. Livy iit iv. 90 That multitude . . with- 
drew from the Romanes the allegeance of the Coloners and 
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inhabitants there. 1610 — Camdeiis Brit. 1. 138 Part of it 
..they made over to coloners and new inhabitants. 

Co’ion.esB. [Ei^er short for colonelcss, or au 
error for it. Cf. F. colonelle female colonel or 
colonel’s wife.] A female colonel. 

1667 Land. Gas. No. 194/3 The Wife of Colonel Motta . . 
commanded as a ColonesS amongst the Women. 

Oolonette, obs. f. CoLONjrEriB. 

Coloniail (k^lo-'mial), a. (jA) [f. L. colonia 
Colony + -al : so in mocl.Fr.] 

A. adj, 

1. Of, belonging to, or relating to a colony, or 
{spec.) the British colonies ; in American liislopr, 
of or belonging to the thirteen British colonies 
which became the United States, or to the time 
while they were still colonies. 

[1755-71 not in Johnson.] . 1796 Burke TStfgrtf. Peace iv. 
Wks. IX. 92 In all our Colonial Coundls. 1&46 M‘'Cui.«)CH 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 13 Coffee, Indigo, spices, and 
other foreign and colonial articles. 1858 Longf. PfMntom 
Ship i] In Mather’s Magnalia Christ! Of the old colonial 
time. 1875 jEV 0 NS^fo»^Ci 8 jr 81 i 2 i In foreign and colonial 
mints. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man. xxiii. 508 The 
colonial was a form of provincial government -which pre- 
vailed in the . 4 .ugustan age. 1884 Standard zZ Feb. 5/1 In 
defiance of the expressed wishes of the Colonial Office, 

2. Biol. Forming a colony (see Colony 8). 

1885 H. N. Moseley ta Times 16 Jan. 5/5 Colonial animals 
-were animals consisting in an aggregation of individuals of 
the same species. Another term often used . . was .. com- 
pound animals. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
735 The colonial Anthoaoa. 

B. sb. 

1. An inhabitant of a colony ; = Colonist i b. 

1865 Fraser^s Mag, Oct. 433 The colonials are as sensitive 
to home criticisms as the Yankees.^ 1885 Fkouoe Oceana 
xviii, The rising generation of colonials. 

2. Often used ellipt.,d.^. for colonial bishop, colonial 
prodiut, etc., the sb. being supplied by the context. 

1886 Daily News 13 Dec. s/S Best skins . .sell readily, while 
the finer colonials have receded slightly. 

Colonialism (k^^ti'niali^m). [f. prec. + -ISM.] 

1. The practice or manner of things colonial. 

1884 Elie. Murray E. Norman I. 48, I daresay she will 
he a nice motherly person, and untainted by colonjalLsm. 
1883 American VI. 46 The narrow trammels of colonialism. 

D. A practice or idiom peculiar to or charac- 
teristic of a colony. (Cf. provincialising 

1887 Mrs. D. Daly Digging 4* Squatting 239 To use a 
colonialism, ‘ the place was going ahead ’. 

2. The colonial system or principle. 

1886 Dicey jEh^. Case agst. Home Rule (ed. a) 273 English 
Colonialism works well enough. 1889 Standard 20 May 
Vi There are three competing influences at work in South 
Africa. . Colonialism, Republicanism, and Imperialism. 
Coloniarlist. rare-\ [f. as prec. -H -IST.] An 
adherent of a colonial system. 

1813 Examiner 18 J^an. 34/2 Not continuing to conduct 
themselves like submissive colonialists. 

Colosialize (kplJn-niabiz), v, nonce-wd. [f. 
Colonial -t- -IZE.J /rtwzj. To make colonial. . 

_ 1864 Eliz. Murray E, Norman I. igo If you remain here, 
in a few years you will be colonialized. 

Colonially (k^ldUmiali), adv. [f. as prec.-t- 
-LY 2 .] Ill a colonial manner j in relation to the 
colonies, 

1843 Taiis Mag. X, sgg Mr. Hood, .looks, .rather colonl- 
ally at certain subjects. 1843 BlacJm. Mag. LIV. £47 The 
quantity of yarn., exported colonially. 

Colonlaluess. rare~^. Colonial quality. 

1886 Land. Q. Rev. Oct. 189 The dreariness of Manitoba 
or the unpleasant colonialness of Australia. 

Coloniarch (k^onmiatk). tume-wd. [f. L. 
coloni-a colony -l- -archa = Gr. -apx» 7 s : cf. patri- 
arcJi,'\ A mler or founder of a colony. 

1808 J. Barlow Cohmib, iv. 517 That great coloniarch 
[Raleigh] MU.st yield the palm. 

Coloniate, Roman Hist. {i.'L. colonia -v 
-ATE : cf. senate.l The body constituting a Roman 
colony. Also aitrib. or as adj. 

xS66 J. B. Rose Virgil i We find, .the new coloniate ex- 
claiming— 'out Old Colonist I’ Ibid., The Praetorian system, 
in which the coloniate system merged. 

t Colo’nical, a. obs. rare-'-, [f. L. coldnic-tis 
pertaining to husbandmen (f. colon-us Colon 3) + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to husbandmen or tillage. 

ai^i Sfelhan Fettds ^ Tenures xxv, (R.), Colonical 
services were those which ware done by the Ceorls and 
Socmen (that is husbandmen} to their lords. 

Colonist (kplonist). [f. Colonize: see-iST.] 

1. a. One who colonizes or settles in a new 
country ; one who takes part in founding a colony ; 
a member of a colonizing expedition, b. An in- 
habitant of a colony. 

1701 J, Logan in Pa^. Hist, Sac, Mem. IX. 68 If good 
colonists were brought into them. 1774 Burke Amer, Tax. 
Wks. 1852 III. 170 when, .you revived the scheme of taxa- 
tion, and thereby filled the minds of the colonists with new 
jealousy. 1816 Southey Poefs Pilgr. iv. 41 To convey 
The adventurous colonist beyond the seas. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng, (1858} II, viil 243 The Roman military colonists 
remained Roman alike on the Rhine and on the Euphrates. 
1876 ^Green Short Hist. vili. 490 Among the English 
colonists of North America. 

2. iransf. An auimal or plant which has quite 
established itself in a place where it is not indi- 
genous. 
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1878 Hooker Stud, Flora Pref. 7 To the doubtfully in- 
digenous species I have added Watson’s opinion as to whether 
they are ‘ colonists ’ or ‘ denizens Ibid, xlii. 213 Chrysan- 
.cultivated fields; a colonist. IVatsmi. _ 

Colonitis (kplonsiftis). Med. [Unelymologi- 
cally f. Colon i + -itis ; the proper etymological 
form is Colitis.] Inflammation of the colon. 

1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 240 _Dr. Ballinghall has 
distinguished it by the name of Colonitis. 1846 G. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 391 In gastritis, colonita. 

Colonizable (kp'lonaizalYlI, a. [f. Colonize 
-(■ -able.] Capable of being colonized. 

1864 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 203 By the occupation 
of . . colonizable territory. 1883 G. Allen Colin Clout's 
Garden xxxvii. 211 To every part of the colonizable world. 

Colonization (kpdonsiz^'Jan). [f. Colonize + 
-ATION.] The action of colonizing or fact of being 
colonized ; establishment of a colony or colonies. 

1770 Burke Pm. Disconi.Wks. 1832 III. 113 Our growth 
hy colonization, and by conquest. 1B49 Grote Greece it. 
xxii. (ed. 2) III. 465 The stream of Grecian colonisation to 
the westward, .begins from theiith Olympiad. i87S_Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. S9 Colonization is in some ways easier when 
the colony is drawn fiom one country. 

b. with of. 

1776 Adam Smith JV. N. iv. vii. § 3 inii., The discovery 
and colonisation of America. i86x Goldw. Smith Irish 
Hist. 99 James carried on the colonization of Ireland. xKj 
Freeman Norm, Conq_. (1876) I. iv. 191 Some real Danish 
colonization of tlie peninsula. 

c. attrib. Colonirniion scheme : see next. 

1837 Ht. MARTiNEAU^rxr. Awer. II, iii The chief officers 
of the Colonisation Society. Ibid.,, The Colonisation scheme 
. .and the abolition scheme. 

Coloniza'tionist. [f. prec. + -iST.] An ad- 
herent or advocate of colonization : spec, in U. S, 
Hist. An advocate of the colonization of Africa by 
emancipated slaves and free negroes from America, 
as a solution of the slavery question there, 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Awrr, II. X32 He is n colonisa- 
tionist, and desires that the general government should 
purchase the slaves . . and ship them off to Africa. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv. 133 The doctor.. was a 
staunch colonisationisL 1852 Frasers Mag. XLVI. 525. 

Colonize (kp-ldnaiz), ». Also -Ise. [f. stem of 
L. colon-us, coldn-ia and Eng. Colony + -IZE ; cf. 
mod.F. colmiiser!\ 

1. traits. To settle (a country) with colonists ; to 
plant or establish a colony in. 

X622 Bacon Advi. Holy War (J.), The farther occupation 
and colonizing of those countries, c 1645 Howell ArfA in. 
ix, They that would thus colonize the stars with In- 
habitants. 1780 CoxE Rnss. Disc, 4 The Southern district 
was conquered and colonised. 1868 Gladstone Juv, Mundi 
ii. (1870) 49 The de.scendant of Kadmos, who had colonised 
Thebes from Phoenitaa. absoL xBoy Southey Espriella's 
Lett. (18x4} I. 252 It is a part of the English system to 
colonize with criminals. i8« J. E. T. Rogers Pol. Eton. 
xix. (X876) 259 Though the government does not colonise, it 
i.'atches over ernigrariou. 

2. To establish in a colony. 

x8i6 Shelley Let. to Peacock z8 July, These [seeds] I 
mean to colonize in my garden. 1840 L. Blanchard in New 
Monthly Mag, LX. 411 The thousands of inthralled and 
helpless residents colonized north of Hyde-park. 

3. intr. To form or establish a colony or settle- 
ment; to settle. Also transf, of animals and 
plants ; cf. Colonist 2 . 

1817 Byron in Moore Life 338 , 1 write, .from the banks of 
the Brenta. .-where I have colonised Ibr six months to come, 
1829 Southey in <?. Rev. XLI. 416 To colonize in Africa . . 
was the first wish of his heart x86z Anstbd Channel I si. 
II. ix, (ed. 2) 2o6 The former bird has tried two or three 
times to colonize. 

Hence Colonized, ppl, a., Colonizing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

i6za [see x], 1532 Lithgow Trav. x. 431 Our collonizd 
plantatprs there, c x^5 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 , 169 The 
colonizing of the Indies, and the wars of Flanders, have 
much drained this country of people, 1805 Southey in A tin. 
Rev, III. 70 An adventurous and colonizing people. 1859 
De Quincey Ceylon Wks, XII. 3 “This colonising genius of 
the British people. x88o A, R. Wallace Isl. Life xxiii, 
479 The aggressive and colonising power of the Scandina- 
vian flora. 

Colonizer (k^donoizoi). One who colonizes. 

x8iy G. S. Faber £<^1/ Diss^, (1B45) 1 . 149 Certain other 
warlike colonisers. 1876 Bancroft Hist. If. S, VI. xxx. 
92 The oldest colonizers of the Delaware were Swedes. 
x88o A. R. Wallace Isl. Life xxiL 472 Alpine plants possess 
two advantages as colonisers. 

Colonnade (k^lonli'd). Also 8 collonade, 8-p 
colon-, [a. F. colonnade, f. colonne column, app. after 
It. coloniiato, f. colonna column, pillar : sec -ade.] 

1. Arch. A series of columns placed at regular 
intervals, and supporting an entablature. 

jytS Lady M. W. Montague Lrf/. II. 68 The vast palace.s 
. . joined together by a magnificent colonnade. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. in, six Beneath the pompous colonade. 1823 P. 
Nichcjlson Prod, Build, 483 Porticos and colonnades sur- 
rounding squares and markets. 1856 Emerson Traits, 
Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 123 Stonehenge is a circular 
colonnade with a diameter of a hundred feet. 

2. transf. A similar row of trees or other objects. 
1784 C^WPER TorA 1. 232 Not distant far, alength of Colon- 
nade . . These chesnuts rang’d in corresponding lines. 1790 
— Poplar Fidd 2. 1796 Sir J. Banks in Morse Amer. 
Geog. II. X72 Ranges of natural pillars, .standing in natural 
colonnades. t83o J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit, 30 The Elm is 
pecidiwly fitted for ‘the length of colonnade' which our 
forefathers loved to make. 
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Colonnaded (k()16n5i'dcd), a, [f. prec, + -ed -.] 
Furnibhed with or having a colrmnadtj. 

1815 W. Taylor in Ann. Ret', HI. 59 'Ihu hcjuitifully 
colonnaded mint. 183X Capt. Trelawney Adi'. I I’u/igcr 
Son II. 127 The house.. was colonadcd. 1855 InsNV.soN 
Daisy xiv. Sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 

Coloiuia'do, obs. v.ar. of Colonnade : see -ado. 

1723 W, Halfpenny Sound Building 35 Collonatloes . . in- 
serted only to shew the Use of Raking-Arches. 

t Oolonne. Obs. [F. : cf. Colon,] — C^ouisiN. 

1678 tr. Gayds Art War II. 107 Coloime or Pillar is llie 
File of an Army when it marches. 

Colonnette (kplunct). [a. F. colonncUc, dim. 
of colonne Column.] 

1. Arch. A small column, 

1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. 1 . 155 'I'hc delicale rttlu- 
nettes which decorate the mulliuns of windows. 1885 //a’- 

nmmn 6 June 731/3 Colonnettes of riulrly jiorphyry, 

2. Allot, A slender column of bom*, clc. 

1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 183 Tills network coti.sist:, of 
colonnettes of greater or lesser size. 

Colonur, obs. f, Colandkk. 

Colony (kfcloni), sb. Also ( 3-7 oolonio, 7 
coUony. [ME. colonie, ad. (partly through OK. 
colonie) L. colonia, f. coldn-tts tiller, farmer, culti- 
vator, planter, .settler in a new country. 

L. colSnia had thus the senses uf ‘ farm ’, ‘ lamled I'slate 
‘.settlement’, and was esp. the proper term for a imlilii; 
settlement of Roman citizens in a hostile or newly t untiiieml 
country, where they, retaining their Rotiian (.iti/eiiship, 
received lands, and acted as a garrison, being mostly fl it ttietl 
of veteran .soldiers who had served their time ; bent r it w,is 
applied to the place so occupied, or to towns wliii It wen* 
raised to the same rank and ptivileges. Among the tiim*. 
Roman eolonix in Britain,^ were London, Built, CliesU-r, 
Lincoln. The Roman wriiens^ fnrihur used their word 
colBnia to translate Gr, airoiida a settlement^ of airinxin, 
lit. ‘people from home’, i.e, a hotly of emigrants who 
settled abroad as an iiulependunt .scir-guvertieil iroAie or 
state, unconnected witli the poiTpiiirnAn or riiother (.ity ■stive* 
by religions ties. But in Inter Greek it was upp. frit that 
the amieta was not properly eiiuivuleiit to the koiiiun 
cotSuia, which was therefore used untranslated ns xuAtepiVt 
(Acts xvl lot. It w.as esp, in reference to the Ktnimii 
colBnut that the word made its first nppearaiii <: in the* iiiixl. 
langs., as in 14th c. French in Bercheurc |si-e In 

Eng., Wyclif used it in Acts xvi. 12, hut this was a(i|i, :t 
mere literalism, and wasnnt conliimeil in the 16th c. versttui •. 
Its modern mjplication to the planting of setllciiieiits, ufu-r 
Roman or Greek precedents, in newly disroveri'd lands, 
was made, in the i6thc., by T.atinawl UaUim wrUci's, whose 
works were rendered into English by Ricliard Kdcii.] 

I. After Kotnan use. 

1 1. A farm, estate in the country ; a rural zcttlc- 
ment. Obs. 


I. 4 AA M) hiiuy VI luuiactucn iiwv togv 

Blount Glossogr,, Cotmiie. .Also a Grange or Farm, where 
husbandry is kept, 

2. Applied to a Roman colonia. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xvi, la To Philippi’s, that is tlie lit sit* 
part of Macedonye, the citee colonyc [Vulg. colonia', I Sr. 
(coAupia; Tindale, Cranmer, a free citie; Gonera whiiiC 
inhabitants came from Rome Jo dwell there ! Rhcitni a 
coldniai x6ii a Colonie. R helms, 1383, c.v|iliuns 'co/dnia 
is such a citie where the most inhabitants are strangers, 
sent thither from the weat cities and states, namely hum 
the Romans’], 1600 Holland Livy 147 (K,) When they hud 
registered and placed the coloncr.s, they remained still tlieni- 
^Ives in the same colonie, ifii6 Bcllokar, Among the 
Romans.. the place to which they were sent was called by 
the name of Colonie. 1781 Gibbon Deel. ft F, II. svii. 21 
Bestowed on the rising city the title of Colony, the (iraC 
and most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. 

3. Applied to a Greek Airoima, 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 562 He draue out the l«r- 
barous People, and made a Colony of it, of sundry Nations. 
161X Bible Wisd. xii. 7 That the land . . might reteiuc a 
worthy colonie (dTrotxiev, CovERU. be a dwclltnue] ofOtids 
children. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended i. 'I'lie 
Greeks began . . to send Colonies into Sicily. 1839 Tkih,- 
WALL Greece I. 387 From the Greek culunies in 
Africa, and Asia. z8^ Groti: Greece 11. xxil iwi. j) HI. 
474 The earliest Grecian colony in Italy or .Sicily, ol whii.Ii 
we know the precise date, is placed altout 7 ts n,i . Ibid. 
u. xxvii. IV. 30 Thera was the mother-city lof the Lolony 
Kyrene], herself a colony from LaceUatnioii, 

II. In modem application. 

4. A settlement^ in a new country ; a hixly of 
people who settle in a new locality, forming a cfrin- 
munity subject to or connected with their psirt-nt 
state ; the community so formed, ciiiisisting tif the 
original settlers and their de.scendants and bticces- 
sors, as long as the connexion with the parent state 
is kept up. 

1548-9 Lompl, .?tY»A X. (1872)82 To jimtc that Scotland 
^ ane colone of ingland quheit it vas fyrst inhabit. *555 
£d^ Decades :u 1. 56 (fr. I.atin of Peter Martyr 1316, Vpiion 
the banke,s..they [Pizarro, etc,] entemled to playnte their 
newe colome or habuacioii. Ibid 252 (fr. Italian) Which 
tnynge they [Christian Princes] niyght easely t*rvnge to 
Sf’’® .^^’Snynge colonies to inhahite dyuers places of 
that heimsphene, in lyke inaner as dyd the Romanes in 
provinras neweW pbdued. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vtli. 
11. 012 O name Colon ..which to the worlds end hast con- 
ducteii Colonies, xfisi Hobbes Leviettk. il xxU. h 3 
Colonies wnt from England, to plant Viiginia, etc- Z775 
Burke i/. Cone, Amer, Wks, III. 73 Thecokmimi ..coin- 
plain, that they are taxed in a Pvliament in which they are 
not xepresentm 1883 Shsuey Expatts, Eng, 38 By a 
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coLomno. 


colony _we understand a community which is not merely 
deriviativc, but which remains politically connected in a 
relation of deijendeiico with the parent community, 
to. Tlicj tcmtiny peopled by such a community. 
(In early use not clearly distinguished.) 

1612 D AVI ns uniy Ireland, etc. (1787) 37 Neither did he 
cxteiKl the jurisdiction, .further than the English colonies, 
wherein h was u.sed_. .before. 1632 MA.ssiNGEKCfjfj/iIirfrf«>« 

III. ui, They have lived long In tho English colony. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 35 r j A ship stored for a voyage to the 
colonies. 1888 Daily Hews 4 Jan. 2/3 Since our last 
telegram he.T.vy rains have been general in the colonies. 

6. b-aiisf. A number of people of a particular 
n.'ilioiiality residing in a foreign city or country 
(e.specially in one quarter or district) ; a body of 
people of the same occupation settled among others, 
or inhabiting a particular locality, to. The district 
or quarter inhahilcd by such a body of people. 

xyi* AnnusoN H^ecU No. 31 f 3 To furnish us every Year 
with a Colony of Musicians. 1737 'Switv B adges to Beggars, 
Colonies of heggara. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Uax. Ch. (1838) 
JI. xiii, aCs A colony of monks. 1883 Daily News 4 Nov. 
S /0 The freehold ‘ colonies ' [in the rotteries] . . show no 
iuu.an taste in arcliiteclurc and decoration. Mod. A well> 
known member of the English colony at Moscow. 

6. tnxnsf. and Jig. ol animals, etc. 

1638^ Km 'J'. IIrownb Hydriot, iil. 17 The Earth whereof 
all tlung.s are but a colony. *697 Drydun Virg. Georg. 

IV, at) Calls out the vent'rous Colony to .swarm. 1713 
Warder True Antasuws 103 To keep Ilees in Boxes or 
Colonies. 1760 IJ/e ^ Adv. o/Cnt 6 The other species are 
as fond of forming colonies as we are. 1840 Dicki:n.s Barn. 
Jiiulge i. Colonies of .sparrows chirped, .in tho eaves. 

7 . Ot'ol. Applied by Ilarraude to a group of fossil 
forms appearing exceptionally in a formation other 
than that of which they are characteristic. 

*839 '78 Darwin Orig, Sjicc. xi. (ed. 6) 391 The so-called 
‘ colonies ’ of M. lliirrandc, which intrude for a period in the 
midst of an older formation and then allow the pre-existing 
fauna to reaimear, 1883 Geikik Text Bk. Geol. v. § 6 . fii8. 

8. /HM. An aggregate of individual animals or 
plants, forming a physiologically connected struc- 
ture, ns in the case of the compound ascidians, 
coral-polyps, etc. 

1872 Niuiioi.son Dalxoni. 193 The external invcslmcnl of 
Iho colimy ™tlie ‘aumucium’ or ‘ poly2o<arium’. x888 Rou.es- 
TON & Jackson Aiiint, Life 323 Alapeworm is not a colony 
coiiiposetl of an asexuaf head and sexual proglottides or 
segmunls. Ibid, 723 [In the colonial Anthozoa] The zooids 
..them usually form a mnssive colony in which the indi- 
viduals urn united by a plentiful common basis or coenosarc. 

9 . aitnlt., « Cor.oNiAi.. 

X776 Adam Smith IF, N, II. iv. vii. 177 Tho colony trade 
lias becMi cuntimudly increasing. 1780 Burke .?/. Econ. lief, 
Wks. 1 1 (. 320 In the management of the colony politicks, 

Colony, 0 . rare, [f. prcc,] irans. To colonize. 

OoiaviK cites Fansiiaw. 

Coloi5(o, -ppo, obs. ff, Coi/r.op, 

ColopK-, Colophon-, nijbreviations of CoiiO- 
T’floNY, used as stems for names of related chemical 
substances, as OoToplie&e, (CwH,,) an oily colour- 
less liquid obtained by distilling oil of turpentine 
with strong siiljihuric acid. Co’lophllene, Devillc’s 
name for the hydrocarbon obtained by treating 
hydrochlorate of colophene with baryta. Colo- 
pho’lio add (sec quot!). Oolophonate, a salt of 
a colophonic acid. Colopho'uio adds, the resinous 
acids present in colophony. CoTophonia (see 
(juot,). Oolophoaoue, an oil produced by the 
dry distillation of colophony, 
x863-7a Watt.s Diet. Client. I. 1086 Colophene is an aro- 
matic oil . . cxhiliidng by reflected light a dark indigo-blue 
iridescence. Ibid, 1087 Colofiholio acid, .the constituent of 
colophony wliicU is least soluble in alcohol. 1838 T. Tho.mson 
Ghent. Org. Bodies 326 Rose, .analyzed the colophonatG.s of 
silver and Ic.ad. Ibid., A brown re.sin, possessing more 
powerful acid clmracters, to which Uiiverdorben has given 
the name of colophonic acid. X863-73 Watts Diet. Chetn. 
1 , 1087 Colophonic acids . , pinic, pimaric, .syivic, and colo- 
pholic. xSm Ibid, ist Kuppl. 482 When old essence of resin 
..is washeu with water and the wash-water is evaporated 
colophonin hydrate . . is obtained. _x863-7a Ibid. I. 1087 
Volophotwne . .is colourless, mobile, highly refractive, 

Colopliane (k^'l<yfriu). Chem. Also -phan, 
[a. K, colophane, incorrect form of earlier colophme 
tidlh c. in Tard).] -CotOPHONY. 

1838 T. T'homson Cheni. Org. Bodies ^26 The uncrystal- 
li/ame resin of colophnn, called silvic acid. x863-7a Watts 
Diet. Chem. I. io 36 [Inaccurately limited to one variety] 

Colophauy, erroneous form of Colophony. 

1839 in Ubk Diet, Arts b.v, [in later edd. colophonyl. 
Colophon tkp'liJ'ffJ'n). fa. late L. colophon, a. 

tJr. koKo^v summit, ‘ finisliing touch ’.] 

+ 1 . ‘ Finishing stroke ’, ‘ crowning touch ’. Obs. 
x62x Burton Anat, Mel, m. iv. ji. i._(i6si) 693 His 
Colophon is how to resist and repress Atheism, x^ Swan 
Spec, M, ix. 5 1 (16431 490 He [Cfod] comes to the Creation 
of man, and makes him the Colophon, or conclusion of all 
things else. , . 

2 . spec. The inscription or device, sometimes 
pictorial or emblematic, formerly placed at the end 
of a book or manuscript, and containing the title, 
the scribe’s or printers name, date and place of 
Tirinting, etc. Hence, _/Jw« title-page to colophon. 
In early times the colophon gave the information now 
given on the title-page. ... 

X774 Warton lUsl. Eng, Poetry in. 140 The name and 
dale of illtuninaior, in the following Colophon, written in 


letters ed gold, 1824 Ibid, (1840} I. 187 note. The volume 
has this colophon. ‘ Here endeth the lyfe of the moost 
ferefullest and unmercyfullest and myschevous Robert the 
devill which was aftei words called the servaunt of our Lorde 
Jhesu Cryste. Empriiited in Fletestretc in [at] the sygne 
of the Sonne by Wynkyn de Worde.’ x8i6 Scott i. 

The volume was uninjured and entire from title-page to 
colophon. 18. . De Morgan Dijpculty of Descr. Bks. (L.), 
When, the colophon, or Bnal description, fell into disuse . . 
since the tillepage had become the principal direct means 
of identifying the book. 1884 Sala in Illnsi. Land, News 
3_i May 319/2 A literary vampire — who collects nothing but 
title-pages and colophons. 

Hence CoTopbonize v., to provide with a colo- 
phon or tail-piece. 

X837 Sir F. Palgrave Merch. i}- Prior ■v. (1844') 186 The 
corrected slips of said speech, duly colophonized, ‘The 
honouiable Member sat down amidst loud and repeated 
cheens’. 

Colophone, var. of Colophony. 
Colophonian (kfdiffjE-niaa), c.i [f. L. Colo- 
phoni-us, {. proper name Colophon (see (Colophony) 
-I- -AN.] Of or pertaining to Colophon ; spec, in 
Colophonian gum, resin = colophony. 

160X lioLtANo Pliny II. 258 Two spoonfuls of Colo- 
phonian rosin. 

[Colopho'nian, a.^', ^ctListofSpuriotis Wordsl\ 
Colophonite (kf^-ldTunoit). [f. CoioPHON-Y + 

-ITS, from its resembling colophony.] A brown or 
reddish variety of garnet, with resinous lustre. 

x8o8 Allan Names of Min, 21 Colophonite, Karsten, a 
species of gaynet. xS/S Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Eocis Class, 
34 Colophonite and Melanite are. .diiefly distinguished by 
their colour and dilTerent degrees of transparency. 

Colophony (kp-l/Cfouni, k^p’fdni). Forms: 5 
coli-, colophouie, 7- -phony, [ad. L. colophdnia 
(Pliny) for Colophdnia rcstna resin of Colophon 
(a town of Lydia) : in Pr. colophonia. It. and 
Sp. colofonia, loth c, F. colophone, -phane, (Some 
of these occur in* Eng. use ; also an erroneous 
L. colophoniumi)\ The dark or amber-coloured 
resin obtained by distilling turpentine with water. 
Formerly also called Greek pitch {Fix grxed), 

1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R, xvii. Ixxvii. (1493) 631 
Powder of Coliphonie that hyghte Pitis in grewe. 1477 
Norton Ord, Alch. v. in Aslun. (1652) 79 Some with Bren- 
ning, as Colophonic. 1383 Lloyd Treas. Health Mj, 
Mix! . , with pitch called Collofonia. 1694 WestiMAcott 
Script, Herb. 67 In the Shops, Colophony is the Rezinc of 
the Firr-Tree boiled. X770 Nno Dtspens, 420/1 A blackish 
resin called colophony. x8m J[. Davies Manual Mat, 
Med, 194 Colophony or Dry Rosin . . is the resinous part of 
llie turpentine remaining in the still after the extraction of 
the essential oil by distillation. x888 Sale ^ Exchange 13 
Smt. 3/x One pound of colophony (bought of any chemist). 
Coloque : _see Colloque v, to collocate, 
t Co'loquiut. Obs. rare. Forms: 5 oolo- 
quynt, 7 -quint, [a. F. coloquinte repr. a med. 
L. *coloquinthis=colo(ynthisi\ Colooynth. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hash. i. 913 Cocomber wilde and colo- 
quynt doo bresc i The juce will sle the myse. 1632 Sher- 
wood, Coloquint or coloquintida, coloqninthe, 
Coloqui’iitid. Anglicized form of next. 

1732 Arbutiinox Rules of Diet 248 The Pulp of the Fruit 
grows bitter, and has the effect of Coloquintids. 
Coloquintida (kpHkwi-ntida). Also 6-8 collo-, 
6 colly-, 7 colliquintida. [a. med.L. (also Sp., 
Pg., It.) coloquintida, f. *coloquinthid-, colocynthid-, 
stem of colocynthis. The qu- was to preserve the 
k sound of Gr. /roAoxuv^iS- J The Colooynth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xl. (1493) 626 Colo- 
quintida is a manereherbethatis moost bytter. .and is lyke 
to the comyn Gourd and hath rounde fruyte. X33X Turner 
Herbal i. N ij b, The inner parte of the fruyte of coloquintida 
hath the natur to purge, .made in pities with honied water. 
X604 SiiAits. 0 th. I. lit. 355 The Food., ns bitter as Colo- 
quintida. x6o6 Day He of Guls j. iv. (x88i) 24 Looke a 
seance like a Pothecaries wife pounding Colliquintida. x6x6 
Chapman Batrachom, 4 , 1 eat no pot-herb . , nor coloquin- 
tidas. 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1B60) II, 138 She [Ma- 
dame Guyon] . . put coloquintida in her food, 
to. Jig, referring to its bitterness. 

1622 S. Ward Life of Faith in Death (1627) 2 The least 
dram of this Coloquintida [fear of death] will marre the 
relish of all his sweetes. 1648 C. Walker Hist. Indep. r. 
X36 The (Ordinance, .was passed in the House of Commons 
with this Coloquintida in it. <1x734 North Exam. iii. ix. 
§ 2 (1740) 648 A Bundle of Wormwood and Colloqiiintida 
gathered out ofcancred Libels. 1829 Blackvt.Mag.XjhN\. 
442 A dose of wordy Coloquintida. 

Coloqurnto, -qui'iity, variants of Coloquint. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 597 Colliquinto Seeds. 17x4 
Fr, Bh. of Rates 91 Coloquinty per 100 weight 04 10. 

Color, -ed, -ing, etc, ; see Colour, etc. 
Color, Colora, obs. ff. Choleb, Cholera. 
Colorado (kpl6ra-dti). Name of one of the 
States of the American Union, named after the 
great river [Sp. Fio Colorado ‘coloured river’] 
which rises therein. Hence, Colorado beetle, a 
small American beetle {Doryphora decemlineata. 
Family Chtysomelidm), of a yellow colour, marked 
on the back with ten longitudinal black stripes, 
first observed {c 1834) near the Upper Missouri. 
Its larva, ihe potato-bug, is exceedingly destructive 
to the potato. 

1877 Act 40 & 41 Viet, c 68 § 1 The Privy Council may 
pigira y i rh orders as riieytlunk expedient to prevent the 


introduction into Great Britain of the Dorypliora Decem- 
lineata or Colorado Beetle. 1877 Land. Gaz. 15 Aug., This 
order may be cited as the Colorado Beetle Order, 1877. 

Coloradoite (kplora-diJioit). Min. [Named 
1S76 from Colorado, where found : see -ite.] A 
native telluride of mercury, of a greyish colour and 
metallic lustre. 

1876 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc, XVI. 288 A new niiner.'il .. 
named. .Coloradoite. 

Colorant (k(i' 16 -, k^daranl). 7 'are. [a. F. 
colorant, pr. pple. of colorer, ad. L. colorare to 
colour : see -ant l,] A colouring matter, pigment. 

1884 Cochin Monthly XXV. 207 This wonderful 

colorant [rosaniline] may be constituted by the action of 
almost any of the oxidizing agents . . upon aniline. 

t Co'lorate, a. Obs. [ad. L, colordt-us, pa. 
pple. of colorare to colour ; see -ate 2,] Coloured. 

X678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. 801 Coi-poreal, figurate and 
colorate. x6gx Ray Creation n. (1704) 289 Had the Tunicles 
and Humors of the Eye., been colorate. 

Hence Co'loratly ai/zi, Sc,, in a coloured or dis- 
guised way, under false colours. 

1382-8 IlisI fames VI (x8o6) 49 Some were directit to 
Queer.c Marie coloratly, as though they hod belli hir 
friends. 

t Co'lorate, ». Obs. [f. L. colSrat- ppl. stem 
of colord-re to colour.] Ivans. To colour. 

X599 _A, M, tr. GahelhoneBs Bk. Physicke yifos When tlic 
water is therof coloratcdc. 1706 Frazer Disc. Sec, .'light 
in Ess. Witcher. (1820) 180 Angels may condense the air, 
ligurate and colorate the same. 

Coloration, coloiirabiou (kplurfijan, kvla). 
[a. F. coloration (i6th c.), ad. L. ’^coloration -em, 
n. of action f. colorare to colour : see -ation.] 

1 . gen. The action or mode of colouring; 
coloured stale or condition, colouring : spec, the 
particular combination or arrangement of colours 
ill animals or ^riants. 

1626 Bacon Sylvn § 390 (heading) Experiment solitaiy 
loucliing the Coloralion of black and tawny Moors, Ibid. 
(1651I § 306 Amongst Cuiiosities, I slmll place Colouration, 
though It be somewhat better t For Beauty in Flowers is 
their Preheminence. X677 Plot Oxfordsh, xso The dif- 
ferent colorations, .of some of these flowers. 1837 Wiie- 
WELL Hist. Induct, Sc, (185^ II. 213 The coloration of the 
image produced. 1880 A. R, Wallace Isl. Life i. iv. (34 
Said to difler, .in their note, .as well as in colouration. 

2 . Colouring in architecture or decoration. 

x86i A. B, Hope Eng. Cathedr, igfA C. vii. 230 This 
movement for ‘polychromatic architecture’, or for ‘con- 
structive coloration'. 1862 Parthenon 26 July 400 Every 
trace of ‘coloration’ has disappeared; although this must 
have been lavishly employed. 

to. Colouring as characteristic of a painter or 
painting. 

1879 Aihencenm 3 Apr. 445/3. xSBa Times 10 Aug. 2/4 
The dignity of the forms and the deptii of the colouration. 
Z887 Athenseum 31 Dec. 900/2 The wealthy coloralion and 
tonality of Walker, 

3 . XSee quots.) 

i6xa Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks, (1633)269 Coloration is, 
whereby the perfect colour of gold, silver, Philo.sophers 
head, etc. obscured by any suliihurious vapour, is reno- 
vated and illustrated by maceration, frequent ablution, in 
sharp liquor, etc. X73X Bailey vol. II, Coloration,ia Phar- 
macy, the changes of colour which bodies undergo, by the 
various operations either of nature or art, as by calcina- 
tions, coctions, etc. 2823 Crabb Tee/mol. Diet,, Color-a- 
tion, the brightening of gold or silver, 

Colorature (kpdo-, Iwlaratiuj). Mus. [ad. 
Ger. coloratur, or It. coloratur-a late L. coldrdtura 
(Du Cange), f. coldrdi'e to colour,] (See quot.) 

i7|3 Chambers Cyel. Supp,, Coloratura, in the Italian 
niusic, is used to denote all sorts of variations, trillos, 
diminutions, etc. that can render a song agreeable, 2828- 
64 Webster, Colorature. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus., 
Coloratur, vocal music coloured, that is, ornamented by 
runs and rapid passages or divisions, where each syllable 
of the words has two or more notes to it. It is what the 
old school called ‘flgurato’ — figured. 

ColorhytlLmic (kplori-Jimik), a. [f. Gr. k&Kos 
docked, truncated + pv 6 /i 6 s Rhythm, measure.] 
Characterized by an incomplete or truncated 
rhythm. So Coloxliy'tlmLlcal a. 

*774 W. Mitford Ess. Harmony Lang, iSa This syllable 
. . m.ay . . be called colorhythmus, and the measure from it, 
the colorhythmical measure or colorhythmical tetrameter. 
Ibid. Any of our verses without byperrhythmical syllables 
except the colorhythmic. 

Coloxiiic (kFlo-, kiPlori'fik), a, [ad. F.colorijique 
(cf. It. calorificd)’.—lj. type *eolorijic-us colour- 
making : see -PIC.] Producing colour or colours. 
Colorific acids : a name given by Thomson (1S07) 
to certain acids which precipitate metallic solutions 
in highly-coloured powders. 

1676 Newton in Ri^ud Corr. Sci, Men (1841) II. 392 
The whiteness of that light, .being the result of the mixtuie 
of these unequal coloniic motions, :ie704 — Opticks 1. 11. 

§ zi. 166 The colorific Qualities of the Rays. 1794 Kirwan 
Mm. 1 . 193 Colorific earths, or those which strongly stain 
the fingers. 1800 Sir W. Herschel in Phil, Trans. XC. 
273 The refrangibility of calorific rays cannot extend much 
beyond that of colourific light. 1807 T. Thomson Chem, 
(ed. 3) II. 326 Under the ^name of colorific acids I include 
three substances . . prussic and gallic acids . . sulphurated 
hydrogen. x86x H. Macmillan Fooin. Page Nat. 112 
Lichens which are riche.st in colorific principles. 

to. more loosely. Of or pertaining to colotir. 
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*7S* JoHNSOM Rambler No. 134 fj This month [May] . . 
decks the gardens with all the mixtures of colorifick radi- 
ance, 1851 Nichol Archil. Heav. 223 The observed 
colorific changes of .separate sy.s_tems. 1889 Harper’s Mag, 
July 299/1 Pleasure in the colorific radiance of costume. 

c. fig. of literaiy style : Surcharged with colour, 

* flowery 

18x2 W. Tavlor in Monijdy Rev. LXVIII. 303 The 
colorific pencil of Gayrasco Figueroa. 1821 Blackw, Mag, X. 
700 His odoriferous, colorific, and daisy-enamoured style. 

Colorimeter (hplo-, kDlsri’mftai). [f. L. 
color-em colour + -metbb, Gr. fj-irpov measure : cf, 
F. colonmUre!\ An instrument for measuring 
intensity of colour. 

1863-72 Watts Diet, Chem,, Colortjneter, an instrument 
for measuiing the depth of colour in a liquid by comiiarison 
with a standard liquid of the same tint. 1883 Sidereal 
Messenger II. 194 Observations made . .with the Zollner 
photometer aud colorimeter. 

Hence Colorime'trlc, -me'trical a., of or per- 
taining to a colorimeter, or to Colori'jnetry, the 
measurement of the intensity of colour. 

i88x Athenieum 26 Nov, 706/1 Spectro-scopic and colori- 
metric observations of fixed stars and planets. 1881 Nature 
XXV. 46 Colorimetrical methods are not sensitive enough. 

Goloriu (k^do-, ko-larin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-IK.] (See quot. 1863.) 

1844 Mech. Mag. XLI. tfi/ The Colorine of commerce is 
the residue from the distillation of the alcoholic liquid ob- 
tained in the treatment of the charbon snlphurique with 
spirits of wine, 1863-72 Watts Diet. Client.^ Celerin, a 
colouring matter obtained by Robiquet and Colin from 
madder, since shown to be impure _ alizarin. 1870 J. W. 
Slatub Manual of Colours 50 Colorin. 

Coloxfization, colonrizatiou (kedaraizJ' - 

Jan). rare. [f. Colorize + -ation.] Coloration, 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Colorisaiion, Coloration. 1763 Diet. 
Arts Set. I. 669 CelorizaiioH, in pharmacy, a term some- 
times used for the changes of colour which bodies undergo. 

AtheHteum No. 1928, 467/2 The principle of coloriza- 
tion. 1866 InlelL Observ, No. 32, 313 The colourization of 
natural objects. 

ColoiMze, Golonrize (kc-laraiz), ». rare. [f. 
L. color or Eng. Colour -h -IZB.] Irans. To 
colour. Hence Co‘lorizing vdl. sb. <6 ppl. a. 

z6xx Florio, Muffola. a kinde of colour that Gold-smiths 
vse to colourise niettals, c 1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Set, I. 
14^1 Light, .has a colourising. .effect. 

Colorology (kular^idodsi, kplo-). [f. L. (or Eng.) 

colour + -\o7ta discourse; see -looy.] The 
scientific study or treatment of colour. Hence 
Co'lorolo'g'ioal, ColoroTogist. 

Z867 F, Francis Angling vi. (1880) 192 If it be urged 
that Colorology is easier. Ibid, vi. 190 Two conflicting 
systems . . entomological and . . colorological. Ibid. vi. 191 
The colorologists argue that it is not necessary to trouble 
your head . . with considerations of what is on the water. 

Colovphobia (kslaifdu-bia). U. S. [f. Color 
- t-Gr. -^ojSta horror: see - phobia.] Aversion to 
persons of colour, t.e, the * coloured’ or negro race. 

1863 W. Phillips Speeches ili. 48 The Mayor and Aider- 
men . .have been such slaves of colorphobia, that they did not 
choose to execute this law. z886 Boston [Mass.) fnil. 23 
Oct. 6/6 Colorphobia in Chicago. 

Colorye, van of Collybib, Obs. 

Coloryk, obs. form of Cholerio. 

Colosh, erroneous form of Golosh. 

Coloss, -osse (ktilp’s). arch. Also 6-7 col- 
losse. [a. F. colosse'.-^. coloss-m. The form 
coloss may have been a direct adaptation of the L. 
In 17th c. much more frequent than Colossus.] 

1 , = Colossus i. 

lefii Hoby tr. CastigUonSs Coortyer (1377) S iv a. The 
CoTosses that were made in Rome. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 
XI, xxvii, So stood at Rhodes the Coloss of the Sonne. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 82 Where.. Nabuchadnezzar erected 
his golden Colosse. 1698 Tutchin Whitehall in FI. rii. 20 
You'd think him a Collosse of Brass, wsi W. Halfpenny 
Desims Chinese Bridges 1. 6 A Coloss fixed to the kerb of 
the Roof. iBax Joseph the Book-Man 13 His legs so widely 
he did toss, As vessels sail'd beneath Cmoss. 

2 . In various transferred senses. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 166 Shall this . . Colosse pe- 
ruse, And blast with stinking breath my budding Muse? 
1603 H. Crosse Verfues Commso. (1878) it It is not then 
any great person or huge Collosse, that can. triumph ouer a 

f ood cause. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 84 The whole 
tructure and Machin of this great Coloss [Common-weahSi] 
must needs fall a-pieces. x6M Burnet Ynw. iv, (1730) 187 
A vast Piece of Plate, . . or some Coloss of a Candlestick, 

Colossal (kii]^-sal), a. [f. CoLOSS-us -1- -al : 
cf. mod.F. colossal. Added to Johnson by Todd 
in 1818, as a word 'of recent dale’: its earlier 
synonyms were colossean, colossian, colosstc."] Like 
a colossus, of vast size, gigantic, huge : a. of a 
statue or human figure. 

1712 J. James tr.fie B longs Gardening 76 Figures.. 
Hgger than the Life, called Colossal. 1775 Mason in 
Gray's Corr. (1843) 163 His greater, his colossal friend Dr. 
Johnson. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. II. 16 On the summit of 
the pillar . . stood the colossal statue of Apollo, i860 
^KGSLEY Misc. II. 233 Colossal crumbling idols. 1882 
Hinsdale Garfield 4 " Bdiic. ii. 414 Her head that would 
have appeared colossal hut for its s^metry. 

Jig. 1843 Lvtton LmsI Bar. i. i, A man who stood colos- 
Ml amidst the iron images of the Age. 1832 Tennyson 
Ode Death Wellington viii. Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 
19 In competition with the colossal figure of Achilles. 


b. of anything vast or gigantic in its scope, 
sphere, extent, or amoxmt. 

1832 tr. SismondVs Ital. Ref, xiv. 316 Their fortune, 
formerly colossal. i8« H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. vii. (1878) 
240 Dr. Johnson’s colossal work, the ,. Dictionary. 1874 
Bancroft Fooibr. Time i. 58 Thebes was a colossal capital. 
iMi Nature XXV. 88 This eruption was the most colossal 
one ever recorded in Hawaii. 

Colossa'lity. rare. ££ prec. -1- -iiY.] Colossal 
quality or nature. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Ma^. X. 423 Klopstock.. 
builds no hall of fireworks, nor dwindles the inherent co- 
lossal! ty of his devils. i8ix Ibid. XXXI. 4 The colossality 
of the cathedral. 

ColO'SSalize, tram. To render colossal. 
x8o8 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 433 The ex- 
aggerations of mysticism sometimes caricature what they 
strive to colossalize. 1873 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, 
Quot. 4 Orig. Wks. (Bohn) HI. 221 Owing his fame to his 
effigy colossalized through the lens of John Wilson. 

Colossally (ktflp'sali), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly2 .] 
In a colossal manner, on a colossal scale, hugely. 

1844 Chorlev Music ^ Maun. III. 227 After that coloss- 
ally grand part-singing. 1M3 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. 
Kirkland I. viii. 229 Such a colossally clumsy style. 
Colosse, var. of Coloss. 

ColoSSeau (k^l^ran), a. arch. [f. L. colosse-us 
(cf. Gr. Kokoaaiatos) pertaining to a colossus -h -an.] 
Of the nature of a colossus, colossal. 

16.. Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 62 A Colossean figure of 
brass, with the wolf over Romulus and Remus, 1670 Lassels 
Voy. Italy II. 34 Statues, .of Colossean greatness. 11x783 
Glover Athenaid x. (R.), The colossean image of their 
god. 1831 Capt. Trelawnev Adv. Younger Son III. 131 
These i^glish ships of colossean size. 1830 D. Thomas 
Crisis of Being iv. 62 A colossean image of gold. 

fColossee, colisee. Obs. By-form of Colos- 
seum : cf. F. colisk. It. coliseo. 

1337 North Gueuara's Diall Princes 230 b/2 The height 
of the high Capitoll enuironned with the Colliset [? -ee or -eo], 
1373 J. I'uRLER Traueiler 16 Bathes, Galleries, Colosseis, 
Churches. 

II ColoBsenm, coliseum (kpl^sf-i^m, kpli-). 
[a. L. Colosseum^ med.L. colisnim {colysettm ; cf. 
It. coliseo, F. colisie), originally neuter of adj. 
colosseus gigantic, colossal, f. Colossus, q.v.] 

1 . The amphitheatre of Vespasian at Rome. 
1708-13 Kersey, Coliseum, a Name peculiar to a famous 
Amphitheater, built by the Emperor Vespasian. 1731 
Bailey vol. II, Colosseum. z8x8 Byron Ch, Har. iv. clxv, 
While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; When falls 
the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; And when Rome falls— the 
World [transl. of ‘Bedse Vaticlnium’, stabit 

Colyseus, stabit et Roma; guando cadet Colysens, cadet et 
Roma : guando cadet Rotna, cadet et mnndns}, 1870 Ch. 
Rev. at May 325/3 The pilgrimage made by an immense 
concourse of people to the Colosseum. 
i“ 2 . = F. colisk, sometimes applied to other 
ancient Roman amphitheatres. Obs. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jottm, France, etc. I, 121 An old 
Roman colisseum. .repaired well. 

3 . Frequently given as a name to theatres or 
other large places of amusement or resort, 
t Colo'ssian, a. Ohs. [f. L. coIoss-us.^-txs\ 
cf. Colossian = of Colosste,] = Colossal. 

1626 Shirley Maids Rev. i. ii. Wherefore has nature 
given me.: these colossian supporters? x6Sb Wheler 
Joum, Greece vi. 447 A Colossian Statue of White Marble. 
1794 Mary Godwin Hist. Mor. View 7 The spirit of 
inquiry, which, with colossian strides, seems to be hastening 
the overthrow oroppressive tyranny. 

t ColO'SsiCi a- Obs. [ad. L. colossic-us, a. Gr. 

KoXoaffiKbs, i. KoXoffcis : see -ic.] = Colossal. 

1607 Chapman Bussy D’Ambois Wks. 1873 II. 6 Those 
colossick statues. 1633 Ford Broken Hrt iv. i, Vour Co- 
lossic greatness. 1638 Usskbr Ann. 753 The three great 
Colossick works of Myron. 

Colossie : see Colossus. 

* 1 * Colo*SSO. Obs. [a. It. colosso!\ = next. 

1595 Spenser Sonn. iii, Admire their statues, their Co- 
lossoes great. x6i3-2a R. Cocks Diary (Hakluyt Soc.), 
The temple of Diboltes with the hudg collosso or bras 
imadg (or rather idoll) in it. xfias Peacham Compl. Gentl. 
20 Statues or huge Colossos full of Lead. 

Colossus (ktilfi'si^s). Also 5 colosus, (6 col- 
lossy, oolossie). Plural -i (<7^7. -ie), -uses, [a, L. 
colossus, a. Gr. Koikoaabs (-ott 6 s) gigantic statue, 
orig. applied by Herodotus to those of Egypt, but 
most celebrated in connexion "with that at Rhodes. 
Besides this Latin form, the It. colosso, and F. 
colosse (partly adapted as Coloss) were also for- 
merly naturalized, the last being the prevalent 
form in the 17 th c. A form collossy (colossie) also 
occurs (see quot. 157^), app. due to some con- 
fusion with Colosseum : cf (Tolossee,] 

1 . A statue or image of the human form of very 
large dimensions; the most famous in antiquity 
being the bronze statue of Apollo at Rhodes, one 
of the sevra wonders of Ihe world, reputed to have 
stood astride the entrance to the ]^odian harbour 
(whence the ref. in Shaks.), and stated by Pliny 
to have been seventy cubits higL 
1398 Trevtsa Barth, De P, R. xv. cxxix. (1495) 337 In 
this cite of Rodns was a colosus of bras seuenty cubites hye, 
and in this same yle. .were an hundred lesse Colosus. 1333 


Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 49 Horryble great Images 
cauled Colossi. 1377 Holimshed Descr. Brit. i. iv. 4bA The 
ymage. .appeared rather ^an huge collossy \ed. 1387 colossie] 
then the true representation of the carcasseof a man. i6ox 
Shaks. Jul. C. i. ii. 136 He doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus. 1631 Dekker Match me in Lend. Wks. 
1873 IV. 202 On Kings .shoulders stand The heads of the 
Colossie of the Goddes (Aboue the reach of traitors). 1730 
A. Gordon Maffels Amphith. 39 There were above 88 Co- 
lossus's in Rome of Marble and Metal. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
^ F. III. li. 2 o 8 The colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by 
an earthqu^e, i8jj A. B. Edwards Up Nile x. 282 The 
syenite (Colossus of the Ramesseum . , was the largest de- 
tached statue in the world. 

fig. 1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathien's Unhappy Prosper. 
212 To behold these great Colossuses overthrown in an 
instant. 1827 Carlyle Misc. (1837) Richter has been 
c^led an intellectual Colossus. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. 1 , 
III. V. 76 Laud stood the colossus of his own cMt. 

2 . tramf. and fig. Anything vast or gigantic, or 
which overawes by its greatness. 

1794 Sullivan Vie^u Nat. II. 166 A huge colossus, .of an 
inftrior kind of porphyry. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(1842) I. 431 The Colossus of the North [Russia] put its 
legions in movement. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 250 In- 
tellect and knowledge were the weapons with which the 
blind colossus [Roman Catholicism] was to be attacked. 

3 . attnb.o.rA Comb., as colossus - bully, -head, 
etc. ; also colossus-wise adv., like the Rhodian 
Colossus, astride. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. It Cr. v. v. 9 Margarelon Hath Doreus 
prisoner. And stands Calossus-wise waning his beame. 
1631 H. Shirley Mart. Soldier v. in Sullen O. PI. I. 250 
The mightiest kings on Earth . . Carry Colossi heads. 1673 
T. Turnor Case of Bankers 4r Creditors 42 All these grand 
and Colossus objections. 1703 Elstob in T. Hearne Col- 
lect. 30 Nov. (( 3 xf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 107 Grac't on it's Top 
with a Colossus Head. 1739 Dilworth Pope 2 The Co- 
lossus-bully of literature [Dr. Johnson]. 

Colostration. (kFl^streiJon). Med. [a. F. 
colostration, ad. L. colostratim-em, n. of action f. 
*colostrdre (only instanced in pa. pple. colosiratus), 
f. colostrum^ An indisposition of new-born 
children attributed to the effects of the colostrum. 

1607 Topsell Fottr-f, Beasts 18 It breedelh in their 
moutnes the Colostracion or Beestings. x88a Syd. Soc. 
Lex.. Colostration, the disturbing effects of colostrum on 
new-Dorn children. Also, the sudden cessation of the 
secretion of the first milk and evil effects thence resulting. 

II Colostrum (k^p-ttrilm). Med. Also 6-7 -a. 
[L. colostrum (also colostra fem. sing., and neuter 
pi.)] The first milk secreted by a mammal after 
parturition ; the ' beestings ’ or ‘ green milk’. 

XS77 B. Googe Heresbach's Husi. m. (1586) 130 b. You 
must be sure to milke out the first milke called Colostra . . 
for this, except some quantity be drawen out, doth hurt the 
Lambe. 1398 Florio, Colostra, the first milke that commeth 
in the teates after a birth in woman or beast. 1839 Todd 
Cycl, Anai,^ III. 360/2 Colostrum . . differs somewhat from 
ordinary milk. 1876 Foster Phys. ii. v. (1879) 398 The 
colostrum, or secretion of the mammary gland at the begin- 
ning of lactation. 

D. attrib. and Comb., as colostrum-corpuscle, 
•globule, etc. 

1874 A. Flint Pltps.^ Man III. 104 A moderate quantity 
of colostrum, containing . , milk-globules and a number of 
colostrum-corpuscles. sViaSyd. Soc. Lex., Colostrum eor- 
puscles, are leucocytes or small masses of protoplasm, which 
appear to be the secreting cells of the gland. 

Hence Colo'stxlc a. [cf. F. colostrique\, of or 
pertaining to the colostrum. Colo'stxous a,, 
having colostrum, full of colostrum. 

x86o Mayne Expos, Lex., Colostric Fluid . . popularly 
termed green milk. Ibid., Colostrotts, iWa Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Colotoxuy (kirl^'tomi). Surg. [f. Gr. KbXov 
Colon i -h -ropia cutting.] The operation of open- 
ing the colon, usually to form an artificial anus. 

1867 New Syd, Sec, Biennial Retrospect 314 A case of 
colotomy performed in the left loin. 2878 T. Bryant Pract, 
Surg, I. 617 We perform colotomy on a patient with can- 
cerous stricture of the intestine or other mechanical ob- 
struction. x88a Field Naturalist 39 The colon of a sheep 
in which colotomy had been performed by a kea. 

Hence Colo'tomize v., to treat by colotomy. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. I. 636 In one of the patients 
colotomized for vesico-intestinal fistula. 

Colour, oolor (kzi'lsji), ^ 3 . Forms: 3-6 oolur, 
4 coluxe, couliu?, 4-7 colouxe, 3- colour, 5- 
oolor. Also 4-7 oollor, 5-6 colowT(e, 6 cooler, 
-ore, coulor(e, coullour, -or, ouUor, -our, 6-7 
coulour, -er, coUour, culler. [Early ME. colur, 
later colour, color, a. OF. color, cuhir, colur, later 
colour, coulour (retained in AFr.), couleur (=Pr., 
Sp. color. It. colord) L. color-em, Latin long d 
passed in OF. into a very close sound intermediate 
between 0 and u, both of which letters, and sub- 
sequently the digraph ou, were used to express it ; 
in an accented syllable the sound at length changed 
to 0 written eu, whence mod.F. couleur. 'The 
OE. word was hiv), Hue. Colour, corresponding 
to the late AFr., has been the normal spelling in 
Eng. from 14th c. ; but color has been used occa- 
sionally, chiefly under L. influence from 15th c., 
and is now the prevalent spelling in U. S.] 

I. As a property or quality. 

1 . The quality or attribute in virtue of which 
objects present different appearances to the eye, 
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when considered with regard only lo the kind of 
light reflected from their surfaces. 

The particular colour of a body depends upon the mole- 
cular constitution of its surface, a-s determining the character 
and number of the light-vibrations which it reflects. Sub- 
jectively, colour may be viewed as the particular sensation 

f )roduccd by the .stimulation of the optic nerve by particular 
ight-vibiations. This sensation can also be induced by other 
means, .such as pressure of the eye- ball, or an electric current. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Da P. K. xix. viii. (1495) 869 Colour 
accordyth to lyghte as the doughter lo the moder. c 1532 
Dewes Inirod, Pr, in Palsgr. gpo Colour is lyght incor- 
porate in a body visyble mye & dene. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud, Fr. Acad, 11. 71 This part of light that is vpon 
thicke bodies, is called colour. 17^ Reio Inquiry vi. v. 
179 Philosophers aflirm that colour is not in bodies but in 
the mind ; and the vulgar affirm that colour is not in the 
mind, but is a quality of bodies. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
Ill, IV. xiv. § 42 Colour is the most sacred element of all 
visible things. 186^9 Tymdall Notes on Light 40 Colour is 
due to the extinction of certain constituents of the white 
light within the body, the remaining constituents which 
return to the eye imparting to the body its colour. 1875 
JowuTT Plato (ed. 3) I. 374 Would you say tliat whiteness 
IS colour or a colour ? 

2 , A particular hue or tint, being one of the 
constituents into which white or ‘colourless’ light 
can he decomposed, the series of which constitutes 
the spectrum', also any mixture of these. In 
speaking of the colours of objects, black andvwAsVtf, 
in which the rays of light are respectively wholly 
absorbed and wholly reflected, are included. 

Often used spec, of a hue or tint distinct from tlie 
prevailing lone, which may be black, white, or some posi- 
tive colour. Tliu.s in Hot, it is speciflcally used of any hue 
save green, ‘ white being regarded as a colour, and green 
not’ {Treas. Bot. 1866'. 

Accidental colours. Complementary c . : see these words. 
Colour of hri^htuess ; a yellowish colour resulting from 
increased illumination. 

Constants oj colour', numbers for the comparative 
measurement of the purity, brightness and hue of colours. 

Fcelesiastical or Liturgical <olou7's : the colours used in 
church-decoration or in ecclesiastical vestments. 

ICuudatnental, Primary, or Simple colours : formerly, 
the seven colours of the spectrum, viii. red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet; now, the three colours red, 
green, and violet lor, with painter.s, red, yellow, and blue), 
out of diircrcnt combinntion.s of which all the others are 
produced. 

Secondary colours : colours resulting from the mixture of 
two primary culours. 

c 1290 /„/?/« Saints (1887) aid And axede lumof3wuch 
coliir were heucnc op-rist here, a *300 Cursor M. 9913 
(Colt.) Thre colurs 0 aun-ilri heu [Gstt, colouris, Fair/, 
colours]. 1483 Cath. Afigl. 86 A Culouro, color. Ofdiucrso 
color, discolor. tiS^-^ fnv, Ch, Goods StaJHordsh.mAuu. 
/iUhJleldVl , fioOneconoofdyvorscolowiesofsylke. 1377 
B. Googe Ifereshach's llush. iv. (1586) 167 Hee ohangetli, . 
like the Chammlion, lo nl colours of the Rainebow. 1599 
Tiiynkk Afiimadri, (1873) 48 Darkyshe Coolor. 1603 
Camden Fern. 6 Depmnted . . in the alehouse coulours. 
165a T, I). tPorceslers Apoph, 80 Various botlt in shape 
and coulours, 1671 Newton in Phil, Trans. VI. 3081 
Colours are . . Original and connate properties, which in 
divers Rays are divers. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St, Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I. fill The seven primitive colours. liid, 
II, 64 Two extreme colours, white and black. x8fo E. 
Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics § 535 From a mixture of red, 
green, and violet all possible colours may be constructed, 
and hence these three spectral colours are called CM funda- 
mental colours, X684 Graphic 8 Nov, 490/1 Grapes begin- 
ning to turn colour, 
p. Heraldic tincture. 

<7x430 Holland Hovulat 430 Off metallis and colouris in 
temmll alyr. 1486 Bh, St. A lhans. Her, A j a, It is sheivyd 
by the forsayd colowris wyeh ben Worthy and wyoh ben 
Royall. x6so Vulgar Erronrs Censured v. § 10. 96 Co- 
lour upon Colour is ill Heraldry. 1766 87 Porny Heraldry 
19 The Colour-s generally made use of in Heraldry are nine. 
X882 CussANS lland-hk. Ilei-aldry 30 The tincturc.s em- 
ployed in Pleraldry are of three kinds : Metals, Colours, and 
Furs, 

c. spec. The hne of the darker (as distinguished 
from the ‘ white ’) varieties of mankind ; often in 
phrase, A person {man, etc.) of colour : in America, 
esp. a person of negro blood. 

[c 1400 Maundev. (Roxk.) vii. 34 pe folk pat wones in pat 
cuntree er called Numidianes..kaierblakk of colour.] 1796 
B. Edwards St. Domingo i, (1801) 35 Three great classes : 
1st pure whites, end people of colour. .3rd negroes and 
mulattoes. .The class which.. is called people of colour 
originntesfrom an intermixture of the whites and the blacks. 
1798 Ferriar lllustr. Sterne ii. 43 Discussion of the causes 
of colour in negroes. 1803 Nceval Chron. IX. iii 'The Ber- 
mudian pilots are men of colour. 1883 Stevenson Treasure 
Isl, II. vii. (1886) 57 She is a woman of colour. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Jan. 3/1 Loudly did he bewail the difficulty of 
making ‘ the colour' stick to work. 

d. Jig., esp. ill phrases, in which the literal sense 
is always present to the mind, as To cast as put 
false, lively, etc., colours upon', to paint in bright, 
dark, etc., colours ; to see (a thing) in its true 
colours, etc. : cf. the senses under II. 

X33X Elyot Gofo. I. XV, He wyll . . sette a false colour of 
lernyng on propre wittes, whiche wyll be wasshed away 
with one shoure of raine. «76 Fleming Paneplie Ep. 377 
To paint out that puisaunt Prince, in such lively colours as 
hee deserveth. 1699 Bentley Phal. 340 He puts a false 
colour upon one part of his Argument, 17x1 Vind. 
Sacheverell ai Charg’d with casting veiy odious and black 
Colours upon the Dissenters. X737 Whiston Josephud 
Atitiq, XVI. vii. § x Desirous to puthandsome colours on the 
death of Mariamne. 1797 Gavum Etiguireri, ii. 8 Exhibit 
things in their true colours. 1849 Grote Greece il. xlviii. 

Vot. II. 


(1862) IV. 27s The bright colours and tone of cheerful con- 
fidence, which pervade the discourse. 

3 . Of the face or skin : a. gen. Complexion, hue. 
To change colour, (*j‘ colours) : (o) to turn pale ; 
{b) rarely, to turn red, to blush. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 24 In be World hire pere nas, So 
whit, ne of such colour. £1300 K. Alls. 7313 Colour him 
chaiingith sumdel for diede. ?<xi4oo Chester PI. (Shnks. 
Soc.) 91 Yf shee be freshe of collor. c x^ Yorh Myst. 
XXX. 41 The coloure of my corse is full clere. a 1430 Le 
Morte Arth. 2816 The blode alle coueryd hys coloure. 
X323 Ld. Berners I. ccccl. 793 The duke a lytell 

chaunged colour. 1399 Greene George a Greene Wks. 
(1861] 253 His colour looketh discontent. 1634 Brereton 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) s So apprehensive of the danger, 
that he changed colours. 

b. spec. The ruddy hue of the cheeks, freshness 
of hue, as in To lose, regain, etc., colottr. Said 
also of the ‘ red face’ produced by blushing. 

a 1300 K. Horn 16 He was whit sq )>e flur, Rose red was 
his colur. c X3S0 Will. Palerne 881 He cast al his colour 
and bi-com pale. 1483 Caxton CatoFiiij, They..lesen 
theyr colour and becomen sone olde. 1393 Shaks. yoltn 
IV. ii. 76_'l'he colour of the king doth come, and go Be* 
tweene his purpose and his conscience. 1697 Vandrucii 
Relapse iii. lii, 1 need not ask you how you do, you have 
got so good a colour. 1708 Land. Gaz. No. 4427/16 A little 
pock-fretten, sometimes a colour in his Face, 1^8 Tenny- 
son Card, Dan. iga A word could bring the colour to my 
cheek. 1836 Dickens Roguds Life v, I saw her colour be- 
ginning to come back— the old bright glow returning to 
the.. dusky cheeks, 

4 . spec, in Art. The general elTcct produced by 
all the colours of a picture ; colouring. i?cad 
colottr'. the first laying-in of a painting. 

x66x PnpYs Diary 13 Dec., There she sat the first time to 
be drawn . . The dead colour of tty wife is good above 
wliat I expected. 1784 J. Barry Led. Art vi, (1848) 224 
A slight general dead colour of the whole. xSxa Examiner 
25 May 328/3 His chiaro-!>curo and colour are. .spread with 
.so much amenity, that., harmony is the result. 1^6 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. I. 11. i. vii. § 21 A noble or brilliant work of 
colour. x8si — Stones Ven, 1 . App. xvii, 392 No colour is 
so noble as the colour of a good painting. 
fig. 173a Para Ess, Man ii. 112 Lights and shades, whose 
well-accorded strife Gives all the strength and colour of our 
life. 187B Morley Carlyle Grit. Misc. Ser. 1. 189 To take 
all breadth, and colour, .out of our judgments of men. 

b. The representation of colour by contiasls of 
light and dark in an en^aving or monochrome. 

X784 J. Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 219 What is called the 
colour of a print. .The phrase is improper and inaccurate. . 
What those meant who first adopted the phrase is the 
chiaroscuro, or light and dark, in contradistinction to mere 
light and shade, 1869 Daily NemsM Dec., By his manner 
of etching he [Cruikshank] is able to produce tlie most ad- 
miiable effiocts of what engravers call ‘ colour', 

6 . Phreml. Short for ‘Faculty or organ of 
colour’. 

X840 Penny Cycl, XVIII. 116/1 (List of phrenological 
organs) Colour, Locality, Calculation, Order. X890 MaryO. 
Stanton Syst.Physiog, 1 . 410 Color is a primitive faculty. 
II. As a thing material. 

6. (in pll) A coloured device, badge, or dress, 
serving to distinguish or identify an individual or 
the members of a jjarly. In early use applied to 
the cognizance or insignia of a knight ; now com- 
monly of the coloured symbols of colleges, clubs, 
jockeys, etc., and of the rosette.? and ribbons woin 
as party-badges. Sometimes less concretely, as in 
‘the Liberal colours here are bine and buflf^ 
e x4ao Destr. Troy 5462 All hor colouris to ken were of 
dene yalow. c X420 Auttirs of Arth, xxx, The knyjte 
in his coluis was armit ful dene. X389 Pasquils Ret, 
D iij b, Aduance my collours on the top of the steeple, ■vflx 
Gibbon Decl. j- F, III. 315 Agitated with hope and fear, 
for the success of the colouts which they espoused. x8z8 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxL The servants . . wore the colours 
of the Prince's household. 1852 Thackeray Esmomi i. 
xii. (X876) III When heads of families fall out.. their de- 
pendants wear the one or the other party’s colour. 1873 
Slang Diet,, Colour, a handkerchief worn by each of the 
supporters of a professional athlete on the day of a match. 
Mod. Election Notice. Canvassers are requested to wear 
their colours. 

fig. »68S Baxter Paraph. N. T. Matt, iii, 13-4 note, Christ 
as the General, will wear the same Colours with his Sol- 
diers. x88s Law Times LXXIX. 339/3 The majority of 
his employes are of an opposite colour to himself. 

b. In phrases, as To come out in one's tine 
colours, to show one's colours, etc. To this sense 


prob. belong the earlier examples of To fght, etc., 
under false colours, which al a later date became 
associated with the next sense. 

c X400 Desir. Troy 11496 He set horn a cas, What fortune 
might falle vndur fals colour. az68S Bunyan Jcrusnletn 
Sinner Saved (1886} 81 Feign not. .but go in thy colours to 
Jesus Christ. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Ixv. 204 [He] who 
didn't venture . . to come out in his true colours. 1884 
Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. efy Opponents who may 
find some difficulty in showing their colours. 

7 . (gen, in pi.) A flag, ensign, or standard of a 
regiment or a ship. In quots. 1667, 1719 a colours 
occurs : mod, military use has a colour. _ 

1390 Sir j. Smvth Disc. Weapons 2 b, Their Ensignes 
they will not call by that name, but by the name of Colours. 
1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, il ii. 173 Sound Trumpets, let our 
bloody Colours waue. iraB Barret Theor. Warres ii, i. 
20 We English-men do call them [ensigns] of late Colours, 
by reason of the variety of colours they be made of x6a6 
CAfT, Smith Acad, Ping. Seamen 17 A suit of sayles,. 


pendants and colours. 1667 Earl Orrery State Lett, 
(1743) II. 163 It is a grief to me . . that a viscount should, 
only to livej carry a colours, 1695 Lottd, Gass, No. yaiflla 
To go out with Colours Flying and Drums Beating, a 1719 
Addison (J.), An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered 
colours. X720 Land. Gaz. No. 5839/1 She went a cruizing 
under Spanish Colours. 1799 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 

I. 31 In less than 10 minutes . . the British colors were 
planted on_ the summit of the breach. 1802 Home Hist, 
Reb. Scot, iii, The standard .. was about twice the sire of 
an ordinary pair of colours. 1830 Camfucll Diet. Mil. Sc. 
^ Colours . . are the two silken flags carried by the Senior 
Ensigns in each Regiment of Infantry. The first, called 
the King’s Colour . . the Second, or Regimental Colour, 
1832 Southey Hist. Pesiins. War III. 738 Downie, seizing 
a colour, and waving it 1836 Marryat Midsh. Ea^ xxx, 
The stranger had hoisted the English colours. 

fig- RB98 Shaks. Merry W. in. iv. 85, I must aduance 
the colours of my loue. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. ix. 307 
They fight under Jewish colours, 

b. Hence applied to the regiment. Now obs. 
except as retained in the expressions To join the 
colours, desert one's colours, etc., referred to prcc. 

1390 Sir j. Smvth Disc. Weapons 2/6 Colours ..is by 
them so fondlie & ignorantly given, as if they . . should (in 
stead of Ensignes) be asked how manie (Colours of footmen 
there were in the Armie. .ifas Stafford Pac, Hib. (1821) 
197 Or else to repayre to his Colours. Ibid. 337 The Enemy 
. . marched with hue and twentie Colours towards the Towne, 
1646 Vicars God's Ark in Carlyle Cromuiell (1871) I. 155 
Being j/L Colours of horse, and 21 colours of Dragoons, m 
all 95 colours. 1722 De Foe Col, Jade (1840) 126, I . . was 
run from my colours. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I, 297 
A soldier . . deseriing his colours. 

c. An ensign’s commission, ensigney : generally 
a pair of colours, arch. 

X722 De Foe Cot. fack (1840) 113, 100/, being sufficient 
to buy colours in any new regiment, 1747 Garrick Miss 
in her Teens i. Purchas’d me a pair of colours at my own 
request. x8s6 J. W, Cole Brit. Gen, Penins. War I. i. 7 
An ensigney, or, as it is figuratively called, a pair of colours, 
in the sist. 1871 Holme Lee Miss Barrington I. vi. 84 
Wait till this little Jack of yours gets a pair of colours. 

d. In various phrases, originally literal, as ■j' To 
fear no colours, lo fear no foe, hence gen. to have 
no fear ; To come off wilh flying colours ; To stick 
to one's colours ; To nail one's colours to the mast ; 
To hang out false colours, etc. 

1396 Nasiie Walden E ivb, 1 perceiue thou fearest 

no colours. x6ox Shaks. 7 W/. N. i. v. 10, I can tell tliee 
where saying was borne, of I fcare no colours . . In the 
waiTs. 1682 N. 0 . Boileau's Lutrin ii. 175 Come, fear no 
Colours 1 The end the Act will hallow I 1692 Locke 
Toleration in, viii, It may , . bring a Man off with flying 
Colours. 171X Steele Sped, No, 52 r 3 Our Female Can- 
didate . . will no longer hang out false Colours. 1844 Sir R. 
Pf,el in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxiii. 15 , 1 never heard 
him [Ashburton] make a speech in the course of which he 
did not nail, unnail, tenail, and unnail again his colours. 
1883 Pall Mail G, 5 Nov. 7/1 The obstinacy with which 
Prince Alexander is sticking to his colours. x8S8 Ibid, xo 
Nov. it/i He hastened .. to nail his colours to the com- 
promise of 187a 

8. A colouring matter, pigment, paint (see 
quot. 1859), With many denning words (which 
see), adjective-, body-, broken-, fresco-, ground-, 
moist-, oil-, spirit-, substantive-, water-colour, etc, 
1380 Lyly Estphuts (Arb.) ^45 They increase their fauours 
with fatre water, you maiiitaine yours with painters colours. 
1626 Bacon Syhia (1677) § ^ 9 ^ Painters colours ground, and 
Ashes, do better incor^rate with Oyl. 166a T. Willsford 
Scales Commerce 11. iv. 26 Common colours, as red Oaker, 
Umber, red and white Lead, etc. 1721 Lo>td. Gaz. No. 

Mr. Lc Blon gives Notice, That. .Pictures. .Printed 
in Colours, after his new Invention, under His Majesty’s 
Letters Patents, .are. .to be sold. 1784 J. Barxv Lect, Art 
vi. (1848) 217 Compound, half, or broken colour which 
soften and still their difference. XS39 Gullick & Timds 
Paint. 23 ‘ Colours ' are generally understood to mean the 
pigments applied to the picture. 

8. pi. Coloured dresses or dress-materials. 

1716-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett I. x, 35 The. .maids 
of nonoiir. .she suffers to go in colours. 

10 . Mining, (See quots.) 

1859 Cornwallis New World I. xiS Carts.. going to the 
creek to have the colour— that is to say, the gold washed 
out. 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum, ^ Shaks, ii. 39 Miners in 
the West use the word ‘color* for the finest gold in the 
ground. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Color .. A particle 
of metallic gold . . Prospectors say, e, g., 'The dirt gave me 
so many colors to the panful ’, 

b. Cf. the following colloquial use (sense a). 

1718 Gordon in Cordial Lorn Spirits 33, I have never 
seen the colour of Mr. Baskett’s money. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho, II. 23 (Hoppe) He had never yet seen the 
colour of his money. 

in. Figurative senses. 

II . Outward appearance, show, aspect, semblance 
o/" (something) : generally (as in la), that which 
serves to conceal or cloak the truth, or to give a 
show of justice to what is in itself unjustifiable. 
Often in Colour of Law, Colour of Reason, 

X297 R. Glouc (1724) 313 To bynyme hem her erytage . . 
myd wuch treson, bote he adde som colour of ry^te. c 1323 
Poem temp, (Camden Soc.) 280 Al his contrefaiture 

is colour of sinne. 1330 Proper Dialogue (1863) 28 This 
hath no coloure of almesse. 1397 Bacon {.title), A Table of 
Coulers, or apparances of good and euill. 164a Melton 
Afgt, cone. Militia 22 To defend them, without any colour 
of Law or justice. 1734 Sherlock Disc, (1759) I. x. 296 
With what Colour of Reason can the pretended Miracles 
be brought into this Question ? 1863 H. Cox hisiit. i. ix. 
2x8 The general heads of breaches of privilege . . are these 
three ; rst Evasion, and Force, 3rd Colour of Law. 

81 
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b. A fiction, an allegory. 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, ix. i, They beleve in no maner 
of wyse That nnder a colour a trouth. may aryse. 

12 . A show of reason ; a specious or plausible 
reason or ground ; fair pretence, pretext, cloak. 

^TvAizies Grcces^s Cout^, n. 190 pt no man selle no 
ware uppon no Sonday nor uppon none baly daye • . by no 
manner of colour |>at may be devysed. iSga Greene U/si, 
Courtier in HarL Misc. (Malh.) II. 244 You carry your 

f acie but for a coulour, to shadow wur other villanies. 16x7 
'LETCHER Vttlefttmioit iv. iil 8 What has Aecius done, to 
be destroy'd ? At least, I would have a colour. You have 
more.. he is a traitor. 176s Burke Corr. (1844) I. 64_No 
man should have even a colour to assert that I received 
a compensation. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. w. v. 166 
An enterprise, .which, .afforded a colour for detaining the 
troops. 

'I'b. Sometimes the meaning became simply 
‘ allegeable ground or reason excuse. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif IVks, (1880I 432 3 if a prest my^te be two 
men . .it were to hym a coulut to take ful hire of two men. 
C1460 Fortescue Abs.^ Lim. Mon, (17x4) 107 Hayyng no 
Colour of grutchyng. 1529 More Comf. agst, Trib, (1373) 
30 In these two things may you catche most colour to com- 
pare the wealthy man’s merite with the merite of tribula- 
tion. 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Malta i. i. 18 Bid I attempt 
her with a thread-bare name . . She might with colour dis- 
allow my suit, 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. ao8 For 
which he has as little Colour, as the Samaritans them- 
selves, 

e. esp. in Law. An apparent or prtma facie 
right, as in Colour of title. Sometimes in a bad 
sense, as in Colour of office', see quot. 1641. Also 
spec., in Pleading, ‘ a probable bnt really false 
plea, the design of which was to draw the deci- 
sion of the case from the jury to the judges, by 
mak ing the point to be decided appear to be one of 
law and not of fact’: see quots. 1607 and 1834. 

[1366 Year-Bh. 40 Edw. ///'(1679) *3 Kirion. Leplee n’est 
pas ascun maner de barre, car il n’ad conus en nous ascun 
maner de colour.] 1531 Dial, o» Laws Eng. 11. liv. (i 638) 163 
The plaintife claiming by a colour of a deed of feoffement. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 175 Robert de Bruce . . although 
he had some colour of title, yet he discended of the second 
daughter . . and so his clayme tooke no place. 1574 tr, 
Liitleion's Tenures 86 a, He bathe colour of enter as heyre 
to his father. 1384 Fowrl Lloyds Cavibria 74, I could 
never And what Coulor or Pretense of title this [man] had. 
xbaj CtytrsLlaierpr. (16^7), Colour, signifieth in the common 
law a probable plee but in truth false, and hath this end to 
draw the triall of the cause from the jury to the judges. 
X641 Tenues de la Ley 63, Colour 0/ Office . . signifies an 
act evill done by the countenance of an Ofiice ..whereas 
the office is but a vaile to the falshood. xvax Si, Germaiis 
Doctor ^ Stud. 337 The two questions before rehearsed of 
colours in Assise. X768 Blackstonb Comm. III. An 
appearance or colour of title, bad indeed in point oflaw, 
but of which the ji^ are not competent judges. 1824 H. 
J. Stephen Pleading (184^) 233 The meaning of the rule 
that pleadings in confession and avoidance should give 
colour, is that they should confess the matter adversely al- 
leged, to such an extent at least as to admit some apparent 
right in the opposite party which requires to be encountered 
and avoided by the allegation of new matter, x886 F. 
W. Maitland in Law Q, Rev. Oct. 483 Possession coupled 
with . .good faith and colour of title . . would have certain 
legal eSects. 

d. Phrases. Under colour of : under pretext or 
pretence of, under the mask or alleged authority of. 
t Also with by, in, upon, with colour. Without 
colour : without dissembling or disguise. 

CX340 Hamfoi£ Psalter cxix, 2 SwiUI tunge \lvngua 
dolosa ] . . \>at vndire colour of goed counsaile hryngis til syn. 
140X Pol, Poems (1839) II, 16 Antichrist . . by colour of 
holines. .deceiving Christs church. 1461 Poston Lett. Ho. 
384 II. 4 Brybers that wold a robbed a ship undyr color of 
my Lord of Warwyk. 1494 Fabvan vii. 473 Without 
fraude, colour, or disceyte. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. 
xlvi. 63 He sent vnto them a prelate vnder the colour of the 
pope. IhvL I. ccccix. 71a The king . . may . . assemble 

f reat puyssaunce..in the colour of this treatie. zsS3 Q. 

Iarv in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. i. 3 By colour of the 
authority of the same King, a Cranmer Wks, I. ax 
Answer me directly without colour, whether it be so or 
not, 138a N, Licrefibld tr. Castaneda’s Hist. E. Ind. 
866 The Moores contrarie to his commaundement had bought 
spices vnder a coulour. x3go Marlowe Edw. II, i. iv. 
Wks, (Rtldg.) 191/2 Then may we with some colour rise in 
arms. i3gx Shaks. Two Gent, iv, ii. 3. i6xx Bible Acts 
Kxvii, 30. 011718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 27 It is the 

worst oppression that is done by Colour of justice. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 10 There have been received, 
under the colour of religion, a world of fables. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Manch, Strike ix. 108 A present, .given under 
colour of enabling him to appear more respectably, 

e. To give colour : to give a specious appearance 
or verisimilitude ; to afford ground or pretext ; 
+ to take colour with : to side ostensibly with (cf. 
the verb, sense 6). 

1771 Wesley Wks, (1872) V. 434 St. Paul , . gives you no 
colour for making void the law. 1776 P. Schuyler in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1833) I. 249 Your Excellency’s 
instructions to him j:ave..not the least color for it. 1790 
Paley Horse Paul, l a In order to give colour and proua- 
hility to the fraud, _ 1843-6 Trench Huls. Led. Ser. 11. ii, 
171 The slightest hint uiat seems to give a colour to . . 
hope, x86i Maine Anc. Law iv. no The Emperor, .was 
forced to take colour with the church against the reformers, 

13 , pi. Rhetorical modes 01 figures ; ornaments 
of style or diction, embellishments. (Cf. Scaliger 
Poet. lib. m. c. XXX.) Now only as fig. 

‘^ *386 Chaucer .S'j'r.’r T. 31 It muste ben a Rethor ex- 
cellent, That coude his colours longing for that art, If he 


shuld hire descriven ony part. — FrauM.Prel. 31 , 1 lerned 
neuere Rethorik. . Colours ne knowe I none, c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. II. xviii. 256 Colouris and iiguris of specHis. c 14S0 
Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame Sana Mercy 844 in Pol. Rel, 
^ L. Poems (1866) 80 Ful destitute of eloquence, of metre, 
and of coloures. 1386 A. Day Estg, Secretary ii. (1623) 
77 A Scheme . . for the excellency thereof is called the 
ornament, li^t and colours of Rietoricall speech. 1779 
Johnson L. P., Milton (1816) i3;r The colours of the dic- 
tion seem not sufficiently discriminaied. 1876 Trevelyan 
Life 4" Lett, Macaulay I. i. 16 Novelists who have more 
colours in their vocabulary than Turner had on his palette, 
tl 4 . In 16-1 7th c. Sc. writers; Rhythm, metre, 
1513 Douglas dSneis 1. ProL 334 Sum tyme the colour 
will caus a litle additioun. 1360 Kolland Crt, Veims iv. 
740 Haltand verse quhair cullour dois nat hald. 1383 
James I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 37 First, ze sail keip iust cul- 
louiis. x6i9 Drumm, of Hawth. Conv, B. ^onson Wks. 
224 He.. said, that verses stood by sense, without either 
colours or accent. 

15 . Music. ‘Clang-tint’ (see Claro sb. 3), 
timbre. Also, more generally, variety of expres- 
sion in a musical composition (cf. next). 

1^97 Morley Introd. Mus, 166 To admit great absur- 
dities in his musicke, altering both time, tune, cullour, ayre 
and what soeuer else. x866^ Engel Nat. Mus. v. 179 Al- 
most every instrument has its peculiar colour _of sound. 
1876 Berusteiu’s Five Senses 247 Still they give to the 
fundamental tone a peculiar character: its quality or 
colour. 1887 Daily Tel. 14 Oct 3 He has a keen sense of 
orchestral effect, a capital eye for colour, 1890 Glasgoto 
Her. ig May 9/2 New theories as to the causes of the varie- 
ties of tone colour or ‘timbre’ of different musical instru- 
ments. 

16 . (an extension of sense ii). General ‘com- 
plexion * or tone ; character, kind. 

1600 Shaks. a. Y.L.l ii. 107 You haue lost much good 
sport. Sport : of what colour? Ibid. iii. ii. 435 Boyes and 
women are for the most part, cattle of this colour. 1603 — 
Lear 11. ii. 143 This is a Fellow of the selfe same colour 
[Qy. nature], Our Sister speakes of. 1663 J. Stencer 
Prodigies (1663) 337 ‘The Reason he gives, .is much of color 
with that of our Adversaries. 1781 J. Moore View See. It, 
(1790) IL xlvii. 26 [The books] formed a strong contrast with 
the colour of his mind. 1849 Thackeray Pendemds xxxvii, 
Fendennis . . took his colour very readily from his neigh- 
bour. 1870 Stanhope Hist. Eng. I. i. 15 This first triumph 
of the Tories gave as it were its colour to the entire Session. 

b. The shade of meaning associated with words. 
1637 Cromwell Sp. 13 Apr. (Carlyle), Nor can it be urged 
that my words have the least colour that way, 1822 Proc- 
ter (B. Cornwall) Poems, Love cured by Kindness, Words 
of an opposite colour, x8ati Svs. Smith Wks. (1S39) lI. 119/1 
Conversations . . to which, he could have given another 
colour and complexion. 

IV. Attrib. and Comb. 

17 . General : as colour-brilliance, -chart, -chord, 
-contrast, -diagram, -equation, -faculty, -melody, 
•music, -note, -perception, -stimulus, -suite, -tone, 
-vision, -word, etc. ; colour-fading adj. Also (see 
2 c) cedour-dofnination, -dread ; (in sense 8) colour- 

bag, -case, -lake, -maker, -making, -manufactory, 
-mill, -seller', colour-washed adj.; (in sense 7) 
colour-bearer, -chest, -service, etc. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 132 They . . 
console themselves with *colour-bags and blocks of marble. 
x86a W. M. Rossetti in Fraseps Mag. July 74 The multi- 
plicity and “Colour-brilliance of the Scene. X836 Lever 
Martins of Crd M. 482 Hold that “colour-case for me. 
1867 Smyth Sailor’s Werd-bk., *Colour-cAesis, chests ap- 
propriated to the reception of flags for making signals. 
1884 St. Jamef Gas. 10 May 6/a A warm green, which, 
with the red gold of her hair, makes up a “colour-chord 
as simple as it is effective, x8^ J. J. Thomas Froudacity 
193 Advocacy of “colour-domination. Ibid. 199 To re- 
infuse the ancient “colour-dr^d into minds which had 
formerly been forced to entertain it. 1879 Rood Chromatics 
xvii. 298 A delicate “colour-emphasis is by no means easy, 
of attainment. x6oo Dr. Dodypoll i, i. m Bollen O. Pl. 
III. 103 Women with their “coullour-fading cheekes. 1889 

tr. Benedikfs Coal- Tar Colours 26 Generdly known as a 
“colour-lake and not as a colouring matter proper. 1552 
Huloet Did. s. V. “Coloure maker, colorificus. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. 4 r Bxp, Philos, II. xx. 370 The arts of 
“colour-making and dyeing. 1796 Hull Advertiser 12 
Mat. 2/1 Buildings now used as a “Colour Manufactory . , 
Also the “Colour Mill and Utensils. 1879 Rood Chro- 
medics xviii. 3x6 The poetry of colour wMch leads the 
artist . . to seize on “colour-melodies as they occur in na- 
ture.^ X879 G. Allen Col. Sense i. 2 The growth of a dis- 
tinctive "colour-perception. 1708 Lend. Gas. No. 4486/4 
Francis Moore .. “Colour-seller. 1884 Sir F. S. Roberts 
laigt/i Cent. June 1063 The period of “colour-service was 
raised to seven years for soldiers at home. 1862 R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist, -^rt 15 (What every one who has 
pressed his Ungers upon his eyes must know) that sensa- 
tions of colour may he excited . , independently of any 
“TOlour-stimulus. 18x7 R. Jameson CAar. Min. 83 A 
“Colour-Suite of Minerals, made under the eye of Werner. 
*873 tr. V 9 gel’s Chem, Light vii. 60 The small number of 
the “colour-tones compared vrith the large number of 
musical tones is very striking. 188s Syd. Soc. Lex,, 
^Colour vision, the recognition of colonr by the eye, 1887 
Daily News 29 June 3,^ Apartments . . “colour-washed in 
several shades of pale grey and cbocolata 

_ 18 . Special combs. : Colour-guard, in a U. S. 
infantiy re^ment, a guard for the colours con- 
sisting of eight corporals and the colour-hearer ; 
colour-hearing (see quot.) ; colour-line, (a.) on 
seals or en^avings, fine parcel lines indicating 
colour or tincture. (A) esp. to. U.S., the line of 
demarcation between the coloured and the white 
race ; colour-party, the party consisting of two 


junior officers assisted by four serjeants, who carry 
the colours of a regiment ; colour-piece, a piece 
of bric-a-brac, or the like, introduced into a room, 
etc., for the sake of its colouring; colour-printing, 
printing. in different colours, chromatic printing: 
hence colour-print, -printer ; colour-sense, the 
sense of colour, the power of discriminating colours; 
colour - striker, a practical colour - maker ; a 
maker of chemical colours (cf. Strike) ; colour- 
top, a top of w'hich the upper surface is painted 
with the colours of the spectrum, or some of them, 
ill order to show the effects of their combination 
during its rapid revolution. See also Colodr- 

BLIRD, -BOX, -DB-HOT, -IJOCTOB, -MAN, -SER&EANT. 

‘ 1823 Crabb Technol. Did., *Color-guard. 1882 Times 

12 Jan. 3/6 *Coleur-hearifig. .a phenomenon of which some, 
few people are conscious.. viz. an_ appearance of certiun 
colours accompanying the perception of notes or noises. 

1878 N. Avter. Rev, CXXVII. 491 We shall soon cease to 
hear of a “color-line. x86a Catal. Intern, Exhib. IV. 13/2 
Lithographic “oil-colour-print. Ibid. Establishment lor 
“oil -colour -printing. 1869 Eng. Meclu 31 Dec. 377/2 
Colour-printing has now been brought to great perfection. 

1879 (J. Allen (/z%). The “Colour-Sense. x88o GeigePs 
Developm. Hum. Race 49 The history of colour-sense 
is of paramount importance to the total development of 
sensation. 1836 Maxwell in Rep. Brit. Assoc., Trans, of 
Sections 13 “Colour-top, 1886 A ihemenm 21 Aug. 242/2 The 
mixture of colours apart from the mixture of pigments., 
is best illustrated by the use of the well-known colour-top, 

f Colour, sb.^ Obs. = Cully. 

17x9 D’Urfey Pills V. 24 And all my wealth they took by 
stealth. Thus was a poor Colour trick d. 

Colour, color (k^'lai), v. Forms : see the sb. 
[ME. colotire{n, etc. a. OF. couloure-r, colore-r 
L. colordre, f. color Colour.] 

1 . irans. To give colour to ; to imbue, charge, or 
mark with colour or hue; to paint, slain, dye. 
Const, also with over. 

c 1323 E, E. Aim. P. B. 456 perauen. .watz colored aspe 
cole, c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 443 As the fressh rede 
rose newe Ayene the somer sonne coloured ys. c 1400 Destr, 
Troy 3032 Corvyn by crafte, colourd with honde. c 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 47 Color hit with .safroune. 1327 R, 
Thorne in Hakluyt Voy, (15^) 234 The coastes..! nave 
coloured with yellow. 1663 (jerbier C0»>t»^(i664)Giij, 
The Painters are to colour over their windows thrice. 1784 
CowPER Task It, X3 A skin Not coloured like his own. 1805 
WoRDSW. Waggoner i. 92 Coloured all by his own hand, 
b. absol. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy, II, 1. 163 Such things as colour blew. 
1662 Merrbtt tr. Neris Art of Glass xcv, Sometimes the 
powders colour more and sometimes less. 

a. fig. 

1637 R. Humfrey tr. St. Ambrose 1. 104 The use. .of 
ancients . . doth colour and beautifie the manners of young 
men. z888 Alma Tadema in Peill Mall G. 9 Apr. 3/x As 
the sun colours flowers, so art colours life. 

2 . To embellish, set off in rhetorical colours. 
c X300 K. Alis 2201 This batail destuted is, In the French 
. .Therefore Y haue, hit to colour, Borowed of the Latyn 
autour. 

3 . To represent in fair colours (what is of the 
opposite character) ; to give a specious aspect to ; 
to gloss, cloak, disguise, excuse ; to render specious 
or plausible. Const, out, over. 

X377 Langl. P, pi. B. XIX. 435 Eche man sotileth a sleight 
synneforto hyde, And coloureth it for a kunnynge and a dene 
lyuynge. c 1400 Destr. Tre>y 7852 pai colowrne horn coyntly 
with a cause febill. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. 
(1714) 29 Whych thyng, though it be colowryd per jus 
Regale, yet it is Tyrannye, z^ Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. 
John 99 b. They shall colour out their wickednesse with 
pretense of godlynesse. 1374 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalips 
36 They coloured theyr cursed filthye vneleannesse wyth 
the name of Nicolas the Deacon. x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] 
tr. Hist, Ivsiine Gg4b, The which Salonina [a harlot] he 
colord vnder marriage. 1741 Middleton Cicero (1742) I. v. 
367 Howsoever this may color, it cannot justify Cato's con- 
duct, x86s Merivalr Rom. Emp. VII, lix, 206 Armed bands 
who had coloured their brigandage under the name of 
patriotism. 

b. To exhibit in a false light ; to put an unfair 
or untrue construction upon ; to misrepresent. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 139 They speken pleine after the 
lawe But he the wordes of his sawe Coloureth in an other 
wey. 1529 More Here^es iv. Wks. 267/2 This is your 
verye doctrine, how so euerye colour it. a 1392 Greene & 
Lodge Looking Glasse Wks, (1861) lai It was your device 
that, to colour the statute. 1786 J. Jav in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rev. (1833) IV. 135 The facts are Inaccurately .stated, 
Md improperly colored, i860 Dickens Lett. (1880) H. 112 
The evidence has been &uppre,ssed and coloured. 

’t’ 4 . To lend one’s name to ; represent or deal 
with as one’s own. To colour strangers' goods \ 
to enter a foreign merchant’s goods at the custom- 
house under a freeman’s name, for the purpose of 
evading additional duties. Obs. 
a x^2 in Artiolde’s Chifon. {iSii) 88 The Cowpers of this 
“Rue vsed and dayly vse to colour straungers goodis. 
1622 Malynes Anc, Law-Merch. 114 If a Factor or Mer- 
chant, doe colour the goods of Merchant Strangers in pay- 
ing but English Customes.,he runneth into a Preimunire. 
1625 Bacon Ess. Usury (Arb.) 546 Then they will be hardly 
able to Colour other Mens Moneyes in the Country, a 1633 
Bp. G. Goodman Crt. jets. I, I, 331 Their [amhiassadot?] 
servants did colour and tiransport other mens goods. 1726 
in Did. Rust, (ed. 3) s.v. 

6. To imbue with its own tone or character. 

[1380 Lyly Eupkuesffish.) 340 Wber cunning must workg, 
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COLOURABILITY. 

the whole body must he coloured.] 1833 Lytton Rieiizi 
VIII. iii, Those emotions, .coloured his whole soul. 1838-9 
Hallam Lit. IV. iv. vii. 320 His predominating good 
sense colours the whole, :188a Sebjt. Ballantine Exfier. 
xii. 123 In all these cases it is the motive that colours the 
act. 

f 6 . intr. To colour with : lo harmonize with. 

a 1625 Fletcher Rollo iv. i, Your counsels colour not 
with reason of state. 1648 J. Goodwin Right ^ Might 32 
Nor doth the Act of the Army, .colour, or shadow (in the 
least) with the act of the King. 

7. To take on colour, to change colour, lo be- 
come coloured ; spec, said of grapes or other fruit, 
in acquiring the colour of ripeness. 

1667 H. Studbe in Phil. Trcuis. II. 497 The Sea coloureth 
fiom green to darkish, and so to blue. x88a Gfir-eieu 3 June 
389/1 A_ marvel to me that.. Grapes colour so well as they 
do. /hifi, A prime necessity as regards colouring grapes. 
Mod. This meerschaum won’t colour. 

8 . spec. To turn red in the face, to blush. Also 
Colour up. 

Z7ai-x8oo in Bailey. 1735 Johnson, To colour, to blush. 
A low word, only used in conversation. 1787 Mirror 80 
The poor woman coloured. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Gd. Pr. 
Governess (183a) 182, 1 u.sed to colour every minute, as Miss 
Matilda does, _ *836 Marrvat yaphei xxxiv. Her ladyship 
coloured up with rage. 1876 Holland Seo. Oaks xiL i6a 
Pic colored as if he had been detected in a crime, 
b. trans. nonce-use. 

1824 Mlss Ferrier Inhtr. xiv, [She] only coloured a reply. 
[Cf. to smile, nod, blush a reply.'\ 

GolourabiUty, color- (kodarabl'liti). [f. 

next : see -ity.] The quality of being colourable ; 
the possession of colouring qualities. 

1874 Crookes Dyeing ^ Cal,-Print. 375 The colourability 
of the lichens is not a property of these plants as a whole. 

Colourable, colorable (ko'lorab’l), a. 

Forms see Cotouii sb. [a. OF. colorable corresp. 
to L. type *colorabil-is, f. colorare to Colour : see 
-abIjE. For the force of the suffix, cf. agreeable, 
comfortable, favourable, etc.] 

f 1 . Possessed of or abounding in colour. Obs. 

x6o7 Topsell Pour-f. Beasts (1673) 79 The colourable spots 
arc wrought in fashion of a fishers net. xyos Hickeringili. 
Prlcst-cr. 49 A Fortnights time shall make it [the moon] 
as good, ns colourable, and as round again, as any Cheese. 
'I'b. Rhet. Ornamental. Cf. Colour jA. 13. 

xs6s-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Gracilitas, Exigere gra- 
cilitatem stylo. Quint. To write a low style without 
colourable anipIificntiou.s. 

2 . fig. Having an appearance of truth or right j 
specious, plausible, fair-sceming. 

X382 Wyclik Prol. s8 Thou^ this replicacioun seme colour- 
able, it hath no good ground, c X449 Pbcogk Rehr, v. x. 
536 Euh colorable argument. 1573 G. Harvey Lett.-bk. 
(Camden) 28 For al liis cullorable prmtens to the contrari, 
x^x Jj". Bell Iladdon's Aftsw. Osor. 466 b, Seduced by 
glavering conceipt of colorable error. 1633 Bp, Hall Hard 
Te.tis 509 By faire and colourable treaties, 
b. Capable of being presented as true or right j 
having at least a frima facie aspect of justice or 
validity. 

xgSx J. Bati, //addon's Afisw. Osor. 396 One sentence., 
cann not be found, to make tho.<;e their Pardons Tustifiableor 
coulorable. x6aa Bacon //m. V//, Wks. (x8eo) 455 They 
did also vex men with informations of intrusion, upon scarce 
colourable titles, x&^x Milton Animadv. (xS^x) 242 Con- 
versant in no Divinity, but that which is colourable to 
uphold Bishopricks. xm Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 
243 Arguments, to which he could give no colourable answer, 
X767 Blackstone Comm, II. 248 If the mother was never 
married to the father, such bastard could have no colour- 
able title at all. 1783 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 1 . 385 
The enclosed paper, No. g, is the only colorable evidence of 
this. X830 De Quincev Bentley Wks. (1863) vi. 72 Colour- 
able grounds of complaint. 1878 £. White Life in Christ 

III. xxi, 302 No even colourable escape from this criticism 
seems possible. 

o. Covert, pretended, feigned, counterfeit, collu- 
sojy, done for appearance’ sake. 

iiuo J. SHiKim Dethe K. Janus (181B) 7 He fonde colour- 
abill wais to serve his entent. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 

IV. ui. 235 Shall hurtbym undre coulourable deceypte. x5xa 
Act 4 Ren. V///, c. 2 Preamb., To be removed.. by 
colorable and untrew suggestions. 1363-87 Foxe.^. ^ M. 
(1684) HI- 453 , 1 will use no colourable or covert words. 
x^3 Nashs Christ’s T. 4 a. They tooke him for a counter- 
feit or colourable practiser. 1690 J. Harrington D^/. 
Rights Unat. Oxford, Case Univ, 49 The said University., 
have fraudulently, .granted colourable priviledges to divers 
members of the city. 1798 Dallas Amer. Law Rep. II. 
381 The conveyance was colorable and collusive. 1837 
Gen. P. Thompson AuM Alt. I, ix. 31 On pretences en- 
tireljr colourable and false, x886 Tinus 24 Feb, 4/x A case 
of bribery by colourable employment. 

d. Of ships’ papers, etc. ; Drawn up in a de- 
ceptive or designedly ambiguous form. 

1730 Bbawxs Lex Mereai. (1752) 93 [The captain] must 
not carry . . fictitious and colourable Ship Papers. 1733 
Magens /nsttranees I. ^88 Every Ship must be providra 
with complete and genuine Papers.. if the Papers be false 
or colourable, .the Law of Nations allows, etc. 

t Co’loTirableiLess, color-. Obs. [f. prec. 
-(--FBSS.] Colourable state or quality; specious- 
ness, plausibility, false pretence. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. ix. 3 The faythfull prayse 
God sincerely and without colonrablenesse. 7642 Eogbrs 
Naatnan 534 None of them could (notwithstanding the 
colourablenesse thereof) prevaile, 76^5 T. Coleman Hopes 
Deferred 23 Activenesse without Vnity is but to rise up 
and fall, a colourablenesse for treachery and murder. 
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Colouralbly, colorallly (ktx-lorabli), adv. 
[f. as prec. -v -ly^.] In a colourable manner. 

1 . With a fair appearance, speciously, plausibly. 

<x 1400 Semt. agst. Miracle Plays in Rel. Ant. II. ss 
Addyng many lesynges iherto so colowrably that the puple 
3ife as myche credense to hem as to the trwthe. 1348 
Udall, etc. Erastn. Par, Mati,^ jcxii. 105 Colourably with 
fayre speakyng should entise him. a X667 Cowley Ess. 
Solitude, If it were as truly as it is colourably and wittily 
said, a 1718 Penn Tracts 1726 I. 697 It might have 
reflected more colourably a kind of neglect upon them. 

2 . Under a feigned or counterfeit appearance ; 
feignedly ; in appearance but not in reality. 

2323 Act 14 ^ IS Hen. V/I/, c. 4 § i They occupie here. . 
not only for themselfe but also colourably for other straun- 
gers. 2346 Bale Eng. Votaries n. (1550) 50 b, Colourably 
or dyssemblyngly reconcyled. 1381 J. Bell Haddon’s 
Aasw. Osor. 466 Fayningly, and counterfetly or colorably. 
x868 E, Edwards Raleigh I. ii. 29 The jewels were sent, 
colourably .. to Germany. 2883 Law Rep. 11 Q. B. Div. 
4^ He . . colourably withdrew from the partnership. 

0. With a shoAY of reason or legality; with a 
prima facte ground or pretext ; on the face of it. 

2377 Hanmur Anc, Eccl. //ist. (1619) 463 To the end 
he mjght colourably depose him. 1632 Hordes Leviath. 
III. xlii. 277 There is no other place that can so much as 
colourably be drawn to countenance [it]. 2786 Burke W, 
Hastings Wks, 1842 II. 298 [It] could not be even colour- 
ably disposed of at the pretended will of the said nabob. 
186a Sat. Rev. 13 Sept, 308 No one could doubt that the 
issue was al least colouriibly difierent. 

Co’lottr- blind, tz. Unable to see certain 
colours ; unable to discriminate between individual 
colours, or shades of colour. 

(The strict meaning ought to be * blind to colour ’ as a 
whole ; but as this rarely exists (except in the case of the 
totally blind), the term is applied^ with much laxity to any 
constitutional inability to discriminate between colours, 
the common type being inability to distinguish the red and 
the green rays of the spectrum from each other.) 

2834 Mackenzie Dis, Eye (ed, 4) 948 It seems probable 
that yellow glasses will prove of use to colour-blind persons. 
x866 Huxley /’Aj'f. ix. g 8 Such colour-blind persons.. are 
unabje to distinguish between the leaves of the cherry-tree 
and its fruit. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 39 Here^s my 
neighbour colour-blind, Eyes like mine to all appearance. 

D. fig. Taking no note of differences in racial 
colour, in sex, etc. 

1863 Commonwealth (Boston, U.S.) x8 Feb., A govern- 
ment color-blind ; no distinction of race in the camp or the 
senate. x888 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 4/2 The National As* 
sociation of Journalists . . agreed that their body should be 
colour-blind as to sex. 2^ Ibid. 25 May 3/1 Neither in 
the Dutch republics nor in the English colonies is the law 
nbsolutoly colour-blind as between Black and While. 

CoTonr-bliindness. The condition of being 
colour-blind ; a visual defect, consisting in inability 
(greater or less) to discriminate between different 
colours, or shades of colour. 

This optical defect was firist described by Dalton in X794 
(Mem. Lit. ^ Phil. Soc. MatuhesierY. 28), and was (or 
a considerable time known scientifically as DaUonxsnt. The 
accuracy of the words eolostr-bltnd and colourblindness 
has ofien been impugned ; in scientific use achromatopsy 
occurs ; J. Dixon Diseases fif t/u Eye (1859) 270 suggested 
the term acrilochromacy {oKpivo-xpunoxia.), with its adjec- 
tive acritochromatic, 

2834 Mackenzie Dis, Eye (ed. 4} 946 Colour-blindness has 
been detected much ofiener m males than in females. 1835 
Bain Senses ^ Int. 11. ii. 3 (X864) 236 Colour-blindness has 
been known to exist with reference to green, but as yet, not 
to violet, 1876 Foster Phys. (1879) iii, ii, 491 The most 
common form of colour-blindness is that of persons unable 
to dist^uish green and red from each other. 

x888 Pall Mall G, 19 Dec. 4/2 The Liberal Faners, instead 
of imitating the political colour-blindness of the Unionists., 
frankly admit that black is black. 

Coloiir-box. 

1 . A box of colours, a portable box for holding 
artists’ colours, brushes, etc., a paint-box. 

Mod. The Sodety of Arts' shilling colour-box. 

2 . Calico printing. The box which supplies 
colour to the printing rollers. 

1838-73 UreDicA Aris I. 604 Sometimes for the highest 
rollers, and e.specially in machines of more than four colours, 
the cumbrous colour box is dispensed with, and a doctor 
inserted in a curved frame is applied to the roller instead. 
Ibid. I. 607 The machine printer, .attends to supplying the 
colour boxes with colour- 

3 . An instrument devised by Clerk Maxwell for 
compounding the colours of the spectrum in any 
required proportion. 

X870 C. Maxwell /Let. 6 July in Life (1882) 346 , 1 made a 
great colour-box in 1862, and worked it in London in 1862. 
x88a Ibid. 475 His colour-box demands a special notice. 

t Colonr-de-roy. Ohs. £a. x6th c. F. couleur 
de roy ‘ king’s colour ’.] See quot. 161 1. 

t^Ld. Treeu. Acc. Sc, in Fitcairn Crim. Trials I. 298* 
xxiuj elnes of coloutderoy to be hame coitis. 1543 Aberd. 
Reg. y. x8 (Jam.) Ane jgown of colour-de-roy. 160a Mars- 
TOH AntoniffsRev. i. iii, HLs nose b just colour de roy. x6xx 
CoTGR,, Couleur de Roy, was in old time Purole ; but now is 
the bright Tawnie, which wee also tearme, (Colour de Roy. 

Colour-doctor {Calico-printing) ; see Doctor. 

Colour(e, obs. form of Choleb. 

Coloured, colored (k» l8id), ppl. a. [f. Co- 
lour V . or 

L Having a colour or colours ; * diversified with 
variety of hues’ (J.). 

Strictly, exclusive of black and white ; also, exclusive of 


what is the normal or prevailing hue ; thus in Bot. the 
coloured parts of plants are those which are other than 
great. Often with the name of a particular colour prefixed, 
as in blue-coloured, etc. Coloured visiou : see Vision. 

c 1323 [see Colour w. i]. e 1400 Destr. Troy 3757 Crispe 
herit was the kyng, colouret as gold. 2323 Fitziierb. Hiisb. 
g 68 A coloured horse that hath moch white on hym, 1584 
R. Scot Discev. Witcher, in. xix. 258 The coloured and the 
cleare glasses. x6xx Bible Rev. xvii. 3 A scarlet coloured 
beast. 2663 Boyle Occas. Ref. v. v. 313 A gentleman., 
chancing to come in a colour'd suit. 2867 J. E. Smith 
Pltys, Bot.^ 168 Coloratum, coloured, expresses any colour in 
a leaf besides green. 2838 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 362 A 
large coloured map on excessively thick paper. 1872 E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I. ix. 150 A coloured flannel shirt. 
Mod. White or coloured shirts. 

+ b. fig. in Music. Figurate : see quot. Obs. 
2^ Douland Ornith. Microl. 78 The Counter-point is 
two-fold, Simple and Coloured . . The Coloured Counter-point 
is the constitution of a Song of diuers parts by diuers 
figures, and differing Concords. 

0 . fig. of literary style, etc. 

183s Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 381 The most.. vividly 
coloured picture of the Engli^ Court. 2873 Morley Rous- 
seau II. 28 That fresh, full, highly-coloured style. 

2. Of the complexion ; esp. with defining words, 
as fresh-coloured, ill-coloured, well-coloured, etc. 

<11400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 147 Ri^t faire folk and 
wele coloured, c 1340 Boorde The bake for to Lerne D j a, 
It doth.. make a man loke euyll colored. 2622 Burton 
Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii. xv. (1651) They [Students] are most 
part lean, dry, ill-coloured. 1799 Med. Jml. II. 45 The 
child has appeared fresh coloured and easy, 

b. spec. Having a skin other than 'white’; esp. 
wholly or partly of the negro or ‘ coloured’ race. 

161X Speed Theat. Gt, Brit, xxv, (2614) 49/r Their . . 
coloured countenances, and curled haire. 2761^72 tr. Juan 
!$■ l/lloa's Voy. I. iii. iii. 221 The.. Negro women, or the 
coloured women as they are called here. 2832 Marry at 
AT. Forster xxi, ‘ Au cactiot I ' cried all the coloured girls. 
2830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Touts C. xviii. 182 Among the 
coloured circles of New Orleans. x88o Priftt. Trades Jml, 
XXXI. 5 Frederic Douglass, the celebrated coloured orator. 

c. Of or belonging to the negro race. 

x866 Howells Vetiet. Life v, 14 Our own coloured melo- 
dies. 2878 N. Auter. Rev. CXXVI. 387 If state govern- 
ments are opposed to coloured suffrage, 

■tS. Made to look well: a. Fair-seeming, spe- 
cious, plausible. 

a 2420 Hocclevf. De Reg. Prim. 79 No colourede excus- 
acioun. 2376 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 193 He spared no 
coloured pretence to allure the vulgar sort. 

b. Glossed over, so as to appear right or good. 
2333 in Froude Hist. Eng, VI. 378 The kings coloured 
and loo shamefully sulTcrcd adultery, 2337 N. X (Geiicv.) 
X T/uss, ii. 5 Nether dyd we any thing in coulored coue- 
tousne.s. 

o. Feigned, pretended, simulated. 

2543 Grafton Coniu, Harding 449 A false (hined and 
coloured frende. 2374 tr. Marlorats' Apocalips 31 Content- 
ing bimselfe with coloured holinesse. 23^ Puttenham 
Eng, Poesie ill. vii. (Arb.) 166 To allow such manner of 
forraine and coulored talke to make the iudges affectioned. 
2620 GuiLLiM Heraldry 111. iv. (2660) 2x7 A Hypocrites 
coloured zeal. 

Colonrer, colorer Ck»-l 9 i 3 j). [f. Colour v. 
-f-BRi.] One who or that which colours; one 
who paints in colours, or colours maps, prints, etc. 

x6xa W. Pahkbs Curtaine Dr. in Collier Bibl Catal. II. 
106 Tobacco, .now made, .the drunken colourer of Drabby 
salacy.^ x686 Aglionby Painting Illnst, ii. 64 He under- 
stood little of Composition . . but was an admirable Colourer. 
2796 Httll Advertiser 30 Jan. x/i Wholesale and retail 
Paper Hanging Manufacturers, and licenced Colourers. 
2885 Bookseller 5 Mar., W. S. Print-Colourer in General. 
Maps and other subjects, Coloured in the Best Style, 
f 2. A dissembler ; a perverter of words, etc. 
x68z Glanvill Sadducismus ii. 39 Colourers, changers 
Perverters of the Face of things. 

Colourful, colorful (kv-lsrful), <z. rare, [sec 
-PUL.] Full of colour, 

1890 Temple Bar Mag. Feb, 279 Down the straight, 
colourful streets one looks. 

Colouring, coloring (k^-larig), vbl. sb. [f. 
Colour ©.-(--ingI.] 1, The action of the vb. 
Colour in various senses, a. lU. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. xxiv. (1493) sbt In 
peyntynge and colourynge of walles. 2780 Harris Pkilol. 
Enq. Wk5.(i84i) 4x9 With good drawing, but with bad and 
defective colouring. 2821 Craig Lect, Drawing iii 283 
The colouring of a head in a process of water colours. 

b. techn. The production of a fine polish on. 
a silver surface ; done, in silver manufacture, by 
rubbing with rouge : see also quot. 1875 . _ 

2873 Jevons Money (2878) 126 It is usual to dissolve the 
copper from the surface of the blank pieces of metal, so as 
to produce a film of pure white silver upon the surface. 
This operation called colouring, gives a fine bright appear- 
ance to the [base silver] coins when new. 

c. fig. The giving of a fair or specious appear- 
ance, especially, to what is bad. 

2349 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VI (^b.) 88 Let them 
leaue their colourynge and cal them by their Christian name 
Brybes. 2370 B. (JooGe Pop, Kingd. iv. (1880) 37 Fraude 
and craftie coulourings. 2645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (2661) 262 
Equivocation is a cunning colouring of a lye. vjdb J. Hucks 
Poems 12 Truth . .With specious colourings ma^’d unholiest 
views. x8ox Strutt Sports ^ Past. in. it. 242 To give the 
better colouring to riieir undertaking. 

2. The effect of the application of colour, the 
way or style in which anything is coloured ; also 
coner. a coloured work, a painting, 
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1707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. 61 To give the Flowers 
that lively and beautiful Colouring, which is.. their chief 
Merit. 1753 Scots Mag. Nov. 546/2 A coach of state be- 
daubed with gilt and colourings. 1806 Wordsw. Ode In- 
iim. Immort. 198 The Clouds . . Do take a sober colouring 
from an eye That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 
1879 G. Allen Col. Sense i. 3 The existence of bright 
colouring in the world at large. 

■fa. in Painting. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) S Colouring., comprehends 
two things, the local colour, and the claro obscuro. i86a 
Thornbury Turner I. 339 The old Temdraire is the most 
glorious consummation of colouring ever painted by English 
fingers. 1885 Truth 28 May 848/1 The colouring of this 
picture is most objectionable, 

o. fig. in Mtisic. 

1881 Athetiseum a6 Mar. 437/1 A certain want of variety 
in the colouring of his music. 

d. Of rhetorical picturesqueness. 

176* J. Brown Poetry (1763) 190 The. .highest Col- 

ourings of his [Virgil's] Pencil are prostituted to the Vanity 
of the nilingTyrant. 1799 lValpoliana.m.tyAt^ 4 From the 
elegance of its language, and the warm colouring of the 
descriptions. tSag Ma.ca.ula.y MiliaUt Ess. (1885) ii/i The 
art of poetic colouring. 

e. Pervading character, tone, or aspect. 

1769 Blackstohe Comnu IV. 330 The onences differ in 
colouring and in degree. 1834 J. H. Newman Par. Semi. 
(1837) I. xxiv. 362 It takes a general colouring from Christi- 
anity. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. [1876) 1 . iii. lax They 
give a different colouring to the transaction. 

3 . Colouring matter or substance. 
c 1460 Russell Bh. Nurture 123 in Bahees Bk., Turnesole 
bat is good colourynge. 188.^ Health Exhih. Catal. 153/1 
Liquid Butter Colouring. Liquid Annatto Cheese Colour- 
ing. 

Colouring, coloring ppl a. [f. as 

prec. -I- -ING That colours; in senses of the verb. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 334 The action 
of heat or fire, & colouring bodies objected. 1791 D'ls- 
RAELi Cur, Lit, (1866) 33/2 Conceptions, .agreeably set off 
by a warm and colouring diction. 1801 Med. fml. V. igg 
Very little impregnated with colouring particles. 

b. Colouring matter. [It is doubtful whether 
colouring here originally the a. or tlie wi/.rA 
used atlributively.] Any substance colouring a 
natural body, or employed in the arts to colour 
objects. 

' By chemists, however, the term is only applied to organic 
bodies, and not to mineral substances.. Colouring matter 
may be defined to be substances produced in animal or 
vegetable organisms, or easily formed there by processes 
occurring in nature, and which are themselves coloured, 
or give coloured compounds with ba.ses, or with animal or 
vegetable fibre' (Ure Diet. Arts). 

*8oS W. Saunders Mitt. Waters 69 A saline, .water, will 
. . produce material changes on the colouring matter. 1813 
Sir H. Dtort Aerie. Chem, (1814) ^ 4 ® The colouring matters 
of flowers, 1831 Brewster Optics xxvi. 220 The colouring 
matter of the amethyst. 1838 T. Thomson Chesn. Org. 
Bodies, Contents xi Of Blue colouring matters : Indigo, 
Litmus or turnsole. Blue flowers. 

t OoTourish, a. or sb. Obe, (See quot.) 

XS98 Florio, Muffola, a kind of colour that poldsmlthes 
call colourlsh [x6ii that Goldsmiths vse to colourixe metlals]. 
■ 1 * Co'lonxish, V. Obs. rare—^. [perh. after It. 
colorisc~ere (Florio i6ii) = L. colortre, colordre to 
colour, paint : cf. early OF. colorir, coloriss-ant= 
colorer : see CoLoun v. and -ish. Cf. also bumish.'\ 
To colour up, brighten up with colour. Hence 
Colourishing vbl, sb, 

1646 SirT. Browne Ep, Fref. Aiija, New impres- 
sions [wetel but the colourishing of old stamps which stood 
pale in the soul before. 

Colo’urist, colorist (kr^’lsrist). [f. Coioub sb. 
+ -1ST ; perh. a. OF. coloriste in same sense.] A 
painter skilful in colouring ; an adept in the art 
of colouring ; a master of colour. 

_x6B6 Aclionby Painting Illusi. iii. 124 Excellent De- 
signers, Admirable Colounsts. 1695 Drvdeh Du Fresnofs 
Art Paint, N. 200 (R.) Titian . . and the rest of the good 
colourists. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . n. i. vii. § xy Gains- 
borough . . The greatest colouiist since Rubens, and the 
last, 1 think, of legitimate colourists. x86o Ibid. V. ix. 323 
note. There have been only seven supreme colourists among 
the true painters. 

aiirih. ^ 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint, aso The English 
school . , IS assentially a colourist school, 
b. fig. Also said of descriptive writers. 
i7S6-8a T. Warton Ess. Pope II. 34 Spenser • . was as 
warm a_colourist x86x Crauc HUt. Eng. Lit. I. 442 Sack- 
ville . . is almost as great an inventor as he is a colourist 

Colouristic, coloristic (iculsri'stik), a, [f. 
prec. -H-ic.] Of or peitaining to a colourist or to 
artistic colouring. 

1883 Sir F. Leighton Presid, Address E. Acad., Grave 
doubts. . in regard to the colouristic aptitudes of the people 
[Egyptians]. 1884 Cent, Mag. XXIX. aio Its coloristic 
charm may t^pt him to be content with mere decorative 
effectiveness instead of true pictorial beauty. 

Colourless, colorless (kiulories), a. [f. 

CoiODB sb. + -LESS.] 

1 . gm. Without colour. 

[ifijfo: see b.] x66o Boyle New Exp, Phys. Mech. 
xxxvii. 3x4 Little Bodies, which . . are Diaphanous and 
Colourless, rysfi C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 129 wte, Thames 
water at Richmond is always, in dry weather, perfectly 
colorless and pellucid. 1878 Hvxley Physiegr. 77 You ob- 
tain a colourless and transparent gaseous body. 

b. Spec, of the complexion : Without any tinge 
of red ; pallid, blanched. 


c 1380 Sir Fenanh. 1164 pan was Olyuer al colourless for 
>e blod >at he had schad. 1842 Tennyson Merie D'A rthur 
2x3 His face was white And colourless. 1856 Lever Mar- 
tins ofCro' M. 315 The cheeks colourless. 

e. Without bright or conspicuous colour ; dull. 
179S Southey yoan of Arc ix. 293 Dark on the upland 
bank The hedge-row trees distinct and colourless Rose on 
the grey horizon. X878 B. Taylor Deukalion i. iv. 32 A 
shadowy coloiless landscape, 

'^. fig. Without distinctive character, vividness, 
or picturesqueness. 

1861 Sai. Rev. 8 June 585 Particular instances are . . sub- 
stituted for general and colourless terms. 2873 Max Mul- 
ler i'c. Relig. 155 An ancient colourless and unpoetical 
religion, xSys H. Kingsley No. Seventeen 389 She was a 
trifle colouiless, perhaps, hut.. always resolute enough. 

b. Without any leaning or bias favourable or 
unfavourable; neutral. 

x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. viL 102 The tale is 
told in a perfectly colourless way. x88o Bright Eng, Hist. 
1394 The king, .fixed upon, .a colourless man, as best fitted 
to carry on die system. 1883 Harper's Mag. Dea 133^2 
The words were colorless in themselves. 

Hence Colourlessly adv,, in a colourless man- 
ner, without brightness or distincLive character. 

1883 Standard 28 Mar. 3/4 [He] sang well, though rather 
colourlessly. 

Co’lonrlessneas, color-. [£ prec. -i- -nebs.] 
Colourless quality or stale. 

1684-5 Bovle Min. Waters 94 Salts that resemble it in 
transparency, colourlesness, and Figure. 1854 Blachfio. 
Mag. LXXVi. 551 We are too fond of paleness, colourless- 
ness, in our interiors. 2869 Contemp. Rev. Xll. 438 The 
accessory circumstances . . are all presented with photo- 
graphic clearness, colourlessness, and boldness of relief, 
t Coloiirlike, «• Obs. [see -LIKE.] Charac- 
terized by colour, well-coloured. 

£’1450 Holland Howlat 894 The farest fonie of the firth. . 
So dene and so colourlyke [Rannat, MS, colourike] That 
no bird was him lyke. 

* 1 * Co’lo’arly, adv. Obs. rart~^. [f. CoLotiB4- 
-LY ^.] Colourably. 

1552 Bale Apol. 2x7 (R.) Meutiri spiritui semeto To de- 
ceyue Godhy a falsehede, colourly andslyely to dyssemble. 

Co’lour-man. 

1 . One who deals in colours, a colour-seller. 

1691 T. H[ale] Ace. Netu Invent, p. Ivii, A Colour-man 
in the Strand. *755 Gentl. Mag, XXV. 233 Justice Quar- 
ril, an oil and colour-man in Whitechapel. 2856 Dickens 
Reguds Life ii, I gave my orders to the colourman and 
settled . . with . . the artist that day. 

b. A COLOXJEEB. 

xWa Athemenm 8 July 51/2 A Map of the Mediterranean 
, . insunly remarkable for the fact that the colour man has 
quite forgotten tlie alteration of the northern frontiers of 
Greece. 

c. Camp colour-num : see Camp sh.^ VII. b. 

1859 F. Grifeiths Artil. Man, (i86z) 34 A camp colour- 

man per company. 

Colour-serjeaut, -serg^eant. An army 
Serjeant whose special duty it is to attend Uie 
re^menlal colours in the field. 

The rank was created by George the Fourth, when prince 
regent, ^ a recognition of the conductor non-commissioned 
officers in the Peninsular war. 

2813 General Order July 37, From the 25 June 1813 one 
Serjeant of the establishment in each Company of every 
Regiment of Infantry shall be designated ‘ Colour Serjeant ’ 

. . The duty of attending the Colours in the field shall at 
all times he performed by^the Colour Seijeant. x^x Pamy 
Cycl, XXL 266 Four or six serieants are charged with the 
important duty of guarding the colours of the regiment: 
they constantly attend the officers who carry them, and are 
called colour-sergeants. 

Coloury, colory (kv’lsri), a. [fiCoLouE, -f-Ti.] 
1 . colloq. Characterized by or abounding in 
colour. 

1853 ,C. Bhont 2 VUlette xxriiL (D.), Roundly charging 
you with being - . too flowery and coloury. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss,, Coloury, roan or spotted. Said of cows that are not 
self-coloured. In auctioneers’ posters one frequently sees 
a stock of cows described as ‘good, coloury cows’. 
^.'Commercial. Having a colour characteristic 
of good quality. Applied to hops ; also to a par- 
ticular class of coffee beans of a bright bluish tint. 

x88o Daily News 28 Oct. 3/S Coffee . . Good middling to 
fine middling colory, Sgx. to 952. 1883 Standard t 8 May 
6/5 [Coffee] Gi«iyish, at 6x2. m.. to 632. 6 d. ; coloury, at 
7x2. 1887 Daity News 25 Jan. 2/5 (Hops) The demand for 
useful coloury samples ox the new English growth. 1890 
A Coffee-broker writes'. An inferior Coffee would very 
rarely be ‘colouryj but even a good Coffee need not neces- 
sarily be so. The Coffee most usually described as ‘ coloury ’ 
is that from Guatemala. But Java Coffee, of equal value, is 
usualWa light yellow and veryrarelydesoribedas ‘ coloury’. 
Colp, sb. dial. [=OF. colp, F. coup^ It. colpo 
blow.] 

1692 Coles, Colp, a blow, also a bit of anything. x88o 
W. Comvi. Gloss , Colp, a blow. 

•j* Colp, V. Obs. [? Echoic nonce-word.] 

Fleming Virg. Georg. 1. 16 Colping rauens restlesse 
birds vntimely tokens gave. 

Colp. Irish : see Coniop 2. 

Colpack, var. of Calpao, Coibaok. 

1877 Wraxall Hugo’s Misir, ii, Mx, Flaming colpacks. 
Colpe]lc]l3r]na (k^lpe-gldma). Sot. [f. Gr. 
KoXir-os 'bosom, fold of a garment -b infu- 

sion ; cf. parenchyma, etc.] Tissue composed of 
sinuous or wavy cells. 

x866 Treas, Bat., Colpeuihytna, sinuous cellular tissue. 


Colpeurynter (kplpiuii-ntai). Med. [f. Gr. 
Kokir-os bosom, worab -i- *evpvvT^p, agent-n. f. eu- 
pbi'-eiv to widen, dilate.] An instrument for dilating 
the vagina. X882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Colpheg, eolphize, var. Colaphize to cuff. 
Colpice, COlpaS. dial. [Elymol. uncertain. 
(Blount (or his editor) conjectured its identity with 
med.L. colpicium, Coppioe.) Cf. Colweigh.] 

1717 Blount ’2 Law Diet, s. v. Colpicium, I suppose by Col- 
piciis is meant Samplers^ or young Poles, which being cut 
down make Leavers or Lifters, in Warwickshire called Col- 
pices to this day. [App. now ob.s. in Warwicksh.] 1730-36 
in Bailey tfolio). 1880 W. Comw, Gloss., Colpas, a piop or 
underset to a lever. 

II Colpinclacll. Obs. Sc. Law, [App. related to 
Ir. and Gael, colpa full-grown cow, colpach, colb- 
thach heifer : ? a corruption of the last.] A heifer. 

1492 in Acta Dom. Coucilii 265 (Jam.) XL oxen, xx 
ky, a bull, auchleiie cowpendochis. 1597 Skene De Verb. 
Siguif, Colpindach, ane young beast or kow, of the age of 
an or twa yeires, quhilk is now called an Cowdacn or 
Quoyach. 1609 — Reg. Maj, a They ordeined to the 
downers, for their fie . . ane colpindach (ane quyach, or 
ane young kow) or threttie pennies. 2822 P. Chalmers Di/fA 
ling 120 If the appealer jn ordinary crimes wa,s worsted his 
pledges paid the King nine cows and a colpindach. 
Colpitis (kplpsi’tis). Med. [f. G^./«5^7^os bosom, 
womb -b -iTia.] Inflammation of the vagina. 

2876 tr. WagnePs Gen. Pathol. 592. 

Colpocele (kpApcsfl). Med. [f. as prec. -b 
tumour.] A tumour or hernia in the vagina. 
x86o in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Colpon, var. of Culpon, Obs., cut, piece. 
IlColportage (kulpcrta-g, kp-lppitcds). [Fr., 

f. colporter to hawk, cany for sale: see -AGE.] 
The work of a colporteur ; spec, the distribution 
of religious books and tracts by colporteurs. 

2846 Worcester cites Baird. 2876 M. Davies Unorth, 
Land. 38 A man . . whose business it was to manage the 
' colportage '. 

II Colporteur (IcGlpcrldr, k^i’lppjlaj). [F. agent- 
n. f. exporter, app. f. col nock. -i- porter to cany: 
see Littre.] A hawker of books, newspapers, etc. 
esp. (in English use) one employed by a society to 
travel about and sell or distribute Bibles and reli- 
gious writings. 

2796 Burney Metastasio III. 393 An itinerant German 
Colporteur, or book pedlar, 2825 Ifeiu Monthly Mag. XIV. 
64 The hawkers of fly-sheets. .like the colporteurs of Paris. 
2846 Worcester, Colporter, a hawker ; a pedler ; a pedlcr 
of books. 2862 Brit. Workman 1 June, The Colporteur.s 
of the Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland. 2865 
Parkman Fr. * Eng, in N. Amer. (1880) 17 Intrepid Col- 
porteui-s bore the Bible to city, hamlet and castle. 

Col-prophet : see Cole-pbophbt. 

Colrach, Colrake : see Culbeaph, Colebake. 
Oolre, -rye, -rik, obs. ff, Cholee, Cholkbio. 
Colsa, obs. form of Colza. 

Colsar, obs. form of Cold-shobt. 

Colsh. (kfilj), V. dial. Also colch. = Colt v. 6. 
2737 Mem, W, Stwkeley (Surtees Soc.) III. 33 The ground 
coUhing up, as the plowmen term it. x8. . Nerthauiptosish. 
Dial., I stood on the bank of the brook . . when the bank 
colshed in and I fell into the water. 

So Colsli sb. 

Halliwell, Colsh, concussion. North, x88S 
Sheffield Gloss. (E. D. S.), Colch, a loud and startling noise ; 
also a smart blow. Colcher, a heavy fall, ' He came a regular 
colcher’. 

Colsie, obs. variant of Cosy. 

Colsttuff, variant of Cowl-btapp. 

Colt (kpult), sb. Also 3-6 oolte, 5 colit, kowlt, 
6-7 coult, 7 ooalt, 9 dial, oowt, oout. [OE. colt, 
applied to the young ass and young camel (sec 
quot. c 1000) ; of obscure origin. Cf. Sw. dial. 
ktflt pig, hardy boy, also Sw. hull, Du. kuld, brood, 
family, Sw. kulter, kulting, Da. koltring big lad ; 
no related words ajipear in Icelandic.] 

1 . The yoirng of the horse, or of animals of the 
horse kind. In Scripture applied also to the 
yotmg of the camel. 

The sense ‘young ass’ is now perh. only dialectal. While 
the young of the notse is still with the dam it Ls usually 
called a foal^, afterwards the young horse is a colt to the 
age of 4, or in the case of a thoroughbred, 5 years, while 
the young mare is a. filly. On Dartmoor the name is used 
to include ponies or moorland horses generally. 

? 2(^ .Cleric Gen. xxxii. 15 pritig gefolra olfend myrena 
mid heora coltum . . and xx ass myrena mid heora tyn coltun. 
c 2290 Lives Saints Laud MS. (1887) 482 Wilde coltes and 
strongue. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvin. xli. (1495) 
8 o 2 Whyle he is a colte he maye touche his heed wyth his 
hynder fote. 2482 Caxton Reynard xxvii. (Arb.) 62 There 
sawe we _goo a rede mare, And she had a black colte or a 
fool ofiiij monethis olde. x6xx Bible Gm. xxxii. 15 Thirtie 
miloi camels with their colts . . twenty shee asses, and ten 
foales. — yohn xii. 25 Behold, thy King commeth, sitting 
on an asses colt. 263a Sanderson Serm. 366 Like an vnmly 
coult that will ouet hedge and ditch. 1730 Bailey (folio) 
C^lt, a young Horse, Mare or Ass. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Preut, Agric. I. 425 At two years old, the colt, if for har- 
ness, may be put to plough or harrow. 2887 W. F- Collier 
V tnville Rigfits on Dartmoor 6 (in Trans. Devensh. Assoc. 
XIX) A messenger is sent very early in the morning . . to 
the moorman of a quarter, ordering him to drive his quarter, 
say for ponies, or colts, as ^ey are called in drift language, 
fig. 2590 Marlowe and Ft. Tavthurl, iv. iii. Nay, wo 
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will break the heclijcs of their mouthi, And pull their kick- 
ing colts out of their pastures. 

2 , Jig. (mostly htimorous or slaugi) Applied to 
persons having the characteristics of a colt : a. A 
young or inexperienced persoiij a ‘ green hand ’ ; 
spec, in Ciicket (see quot. 1873) ; in dial, an awk- 
ward young person who needs to be bioken in ; 
b. A lively or spirited person ; f e. A lascivious 
fellow, a wanton. 

et 1225 Juliana Euer bco acurset colt of swuch cunde. 
1586 IZQQK&IIavcn. Health (i6iaj 247 The surest reme^ that 
can be deulsed for Cupids colts. 41592 Gkisene & Lodcic 
Looking GlasseVDss. (1861) 119 Come on, in faith, my colts. 
1598 SiiAKS. Merck. V. i. ii. 44 That’s a colt indeede, for he 
doth nolhiug but talke of his hor.se. 1665 J. Wedo Stoiie- 
Ifeug (1725) 56 Every Colt in Rlasonry assigns the Weight 
of a Slone by Measure. 0x690 11 . E, Did. Cant. Cre%o, 
Colt . . also a Lad newly bound Prentice. 1722 De Foe 
Col. Jack (1B40) 209 She was a wild, untamed colt. 1847 
Tennyson v. 44s She's yet a colt— Take, bieak 
her. 1858 R. Waugh C/ifmaJ, Y oung Chin up wur a mettled 
cowt. 1873 SlaiigDicl,, Colt, a person who sits as juryman 
for the iirst time. Ibid., Colt, a professional cricketer during 
his first season. 

d. Iratisf. Coltish nature (cf. Bbasi' i c.). 

1727 C. Tiihkuceld Stirpes Ilibern. B v, [A birch rod] 
to drive the Colt out of the man. 

1 3 . A cunning fellow, a cheat Obs. rare. (Cf. 
Cow V. 2.) 

1624 Sanderson Senn. 1 . 109 An old trick, by which C. 
VeiTCS, like a cunning coll, often holp him at a pinch, e 1690 
B. K. Diet. Cant. Oyno, Colt, an Inn-kecper that lends a 
IXoi'.sc to a Highway-man. 

4 . Legal slang. The barrister that attended on 
a serjeant-at-law at his induction. 

1765 10 . Wynne Obsera. Degree SerJ. at Law 102 Then 
Mr. Bailey, his coll, dclivcrccThis rings to the Ixird Chan- 
cellor. X843 Sir F. Pollock Retnembr. (iSS?) I. 212 In 
April I accompanied the newly made Chief Baron as his 
Colt. X889 8eul ItODiNBON Benck .«■ Bar, The colt, .walks 
in [/0»r] behind his principal, and it is said that the term 
‘colt' is merely a parody on that Latin word. 

6. a. Naut. A piece of rope used as an instra- 
ment of chastisement, b. slang. A piece of rope 
with something heavy fastened to the end, used 
as a weapon. 

X769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) Bonis de corde, a cat 
of nine tails, colt or rope's end for punishment. 1830 Mar- 
ry at A7«A'’r viii, He always carried in his pocket a 

colt (/. e. a foot and a half of rope, knotted at one end, and 
whipped at the other) for tlie benefit of the youngsters. 
X873 Slang Did., Colt, a murderous weapon, foimcd by 
slinging a .small .shot to tlic end of a rather slm piece of rope. 
X878 Yates Wrecked in Port xxx. 340 A cabin>hoy, about 
to receive the punishiiiunt of the ‘ colt ' from the mate. 

6. A third swarm of bees in the season. 

1750 W. Kllis Mod. Ilusbandman IV. i. 182 (Britton) 
The .swarm is the first and greatest number, the cast is the 
nexU the colt the next, and the spew the least of ail. 
f 7. The plant Lepidiuni laii/oliuin, otherwise 
called Dittany, Obs. 

1585 Lloyd Treas, Health Gij, Cult or detin piostcrid 
vpun the goule, and disese called sciatica, healy th the same. 

8. Colt’s tooth, a. lit. One of the first set of 
teeth of a horse (or ass). 

x6o7 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 43s If they [Asses] do 
not breed • . before the casting or their Colts-teeth, they 
remain sleril . . all their life. x6a6 Bacon Sylva $ 754 
Horses have, at three years old . . the CoJts-tootli. 1689 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2421/4 A brown bay Gelding . . with Colts 
Teeth in his Head. 

b. Jig. Youthful tastes or desires ; inclination to 
wantonness : in certain phrases. 

c X386 Chaucer Wije's Frol. 60a But yit I had alway a 
coltis tothe. — RcTies Prol. 34 And git liaue I alwei a 
coltes tobc. S5B8 Greene Perimedes Wks. (ed. Gro.sart] 
VII. or Hee hath beenc a wag, but nowe age hath pluckt 
out all lus (joltes teeth. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. Pill, i. iii. 48 
Well said Lord Sands, Your Colts tooth is not cast yet ? 
X709 Steele Tatler No. 131 f 4 About Sixty, which gener- 
ally produces a Kind of latter Spring in amorous Constitu- 
tions, my Aunt Margery had again a Colt’s-Tooth in her 
Head. x8oo Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ld. A ucklands Triumph 
Wks. i8ta IV, 317 His Majesty^. .Had a Colt's tooth and 
loved another Paine. X84X J • T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 
I. 81 They not shedding their colt’s teeth yet 

9 . Comb,, as colt-bridle, colt-like adj. ; oolt- 
drift, the drift of ‘ colls’ or ponies on Dartmoor 
(see Djum) ; t oolt-herb, toolt’s-lioof= Colts- 
foot. See also Colt-kvil, Colts-foot, Colt’s tail. 

X483 Cath. Angl. 72 A Colte brydylie, lupaiwn. tSfiSj /3 
Cooper Thesawrus, Chamaslwe, the herbe called coltes 
hoofe. .with a broad leafe like a poplar. 1587 Mascall 
Govt, Cattle (Britten & H.), Colt-herb. 1842 Tennyson St. 
.Simeon Sty Hies X74 With colt-iika whinny and with hoggish 
whine. 1885 Sat. Rev, s Sept. 322 Some . . remnants of 
authority stfil left . . of the old Forest laws, amongst whicli 
is the colt-drift, the ponies being locally called colts. 

Colt (koRlt), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1. intr. To frisk or run wild as a colt (usually 
implying wantonness). Obs, rare. 

X596 Si’ENSER State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 611/2 Shooke of 
iheyr bridels, and began to colt anei^ more licentiously then 
before. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 30 A colting 
Hobby-horse [said of a woman}. 

+ 2 , trans. To befool, cheat, 'takem . Obs, 

xsfio North Pl7ilareA(i6j6) 728 There was Cicero finely 
colted, as old as he was, by a young man. 2596 Shaks. 

I Hen. IV, u . ii. sgf i 6 i 6 Beaum. & Fl, Little Fr. Leeui- 
yerit. i, Am I thus colted? x6i8 Fletcher Loyal Subj. 
in. i, What, are we bob'd thus still, colted and carted? 


1 3 . (See quot.) 

x6ix Shaks. Cymb. n. iv. 133 She hath bin colted by him. 
t 4 . Of bees: To throw off a ‘colt’ or third 
swarm, Obs, 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Hnsbandman III. ii. 115. 

5 . trans. To beat with a ‘colt’ (see Colt sb. 5). 

_ 173a Derby Merewy I. No. 21 A parcel of Nailers . . seiz- 
ing upon a poor young Fellow colted him up to Kiimaiii- 
ham. 1S36 Marryat Midsh, Ea^ xii. He colted me for 
Iialf an hour. 

6. intr. To fall or ‘ cave ’ in, as a bank of earth ; 
to collapse, give way. dial. (Cf. Colsh, v.) 

[There is perhaps some association between Calve and 
colt thus used.] 

_ 1679 Plot Siaffordsh. (1686) 133 If the coal be full of rifts, 
it is so much the more apt to colt in upon the Workmen. 
Ibid. 306 [The earth] . . suddenly coped or colted down 
upon him. 2884 R. Lawson Upton-on-Severn IVds., Colt, 
to fall in, as the side of a grave or pit. 

tCoitage. Obs. [f. Colt -age; ?with 
suggestion of Age sb. : cf. dotage.’\=‘ Colthood, 

_ 0x720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. viii. (173B1 36 More 
incident to young I-Iorses . . and to some more than others 
even in their Coltage. 

Colte "ity. nonce-wd. [f. Colt ; cf. corporeity, 
etc.] Quality of being a colt. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. {1852) II, 190 A colt may grow 
to be a horse, and afterwands made a gelding ; but colleity, 
horseicty, and geldingeity, must always continue them- 
selves, in whatever beast inexisting. 

Colter, variant of Codlteb. 

Colt-evil. ? Obs. A swelling in the sheath ot 
the penis and adjacent parts, incident to horses. 
Also iratisf, priapism. 

0 t46o Play Sacram. 6x5 The Coltugll [? euyll] & y" 
brostyn men he wyll undertak. 1523 Fitziierb. Hush, § loi 
Coltes eiiyi is an yll disease, and commeth of ranknes of 
nature and bloudde. 1607 Totsell Serpents (1608) 66e 
Being frolike above measure [he] supposed it to_ be the 
wcralion of his medicine that caused tnis colt-cvil. 1741 
Cotnpl. Fam.-Piece in. 460 For the Colt Evil, take the 
Powder of Annisced.s, and the Ixiavos of Betony. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Srtpp., Celt evil, a disease incident both to 
horses and geldings. 

Colthood (kou‘lthud). [f. Colt + -hood.] The 
state of being a colt ; the colt stage of life. 

2865 Mrs, Whitney Gaywerthys 1 . 126 Old Flighty, 
named in collhood, but long outgrown, .her title. 2887 T, 
Hardy IVoodlanders I. i. 5 Xcg-joints, shoulders, and hoofs 
were distorted by harness and drudgery from colthood. 

tCo*ltie,«. Obs. (See quot.) Hence OoTtiness. 
2683 T, Bobart in Phil. Trans. XII. No. 263. 771 It may 
be doubted too, wlicther some of these trees thus liable to 
the fury of the Frost have not been Coltie? 2753 Chamuers 
Cycl. Supp,, Coltie, among the timber merchants, a word 
used to express a tree which has a defect in some one of 
its annual circles, which renders it unfit for many of the uses 
it might have been otherwise fit for. .This coUiness might be 
the occasion of the mischief) 

Colting (IcoR'ltiij), vbU sb. [f, Colt v. 5 + 
-INO f.] A beating with a * colt ’ or knotted rope, 
2833 Marryat P. Simple xii. The constant thruhings 
and coltings I received. 2836 — Midsh. Easy xii, Give 
him a good colting. 

Coltish (k«iB'ltiJ), a. [f. Colt -h-isir.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or resembling a colt or colts. 
2542 Udall Anwm. Apoph. 9 b, In horses . . such as been 
coltish or ful of courage, etc. 260s Life T. Cronewcll in. i. 
gf Whether fthe horses in this countiyj are not coltish, 

f iven much to kicking or no. _ i.6so Hie Mrtlier (title), A 
ledicine to cure the Coltish Disease of the Staggers. 2833 
Sir C. Bell Hand 305 The coltish wildness of expression. 
x886 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 67 Although as strong as a 
horse, he looked, .only leggy, coltish, 

2 . transf. a. Wild, frisky, untrained, "fib. 
Lustful, salacious, wanton. Obs. 

0 23B6 Chaucer Merch. T, 603 He was al collissch, ful of 
ragerye. c 24^ Petworth MS. Ckaueer Wife's T. 602, I 
had alway a Coltissh tooth. 2577 B. Googb H eresbacEs 
Hnsb. HI, (1586) 226 Our Asses are of themselves desirous 
enough of the Mares . . for it is a woonderfull collide beast. 
2582 Sidney Astr. ^ Stella, xxi, But if he tame Such coltisli 
yeeres. 2625 Shirley Love Tricks in. v, A parson’s wife 
that was_ coltish once. 2782 Cowper Pro^, Err. 360 Man’s 
coltish disposition asks the thong. 2850 'rENNYSON ItiMetn. 
cxi, The churl in spirit . . Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons thro’ the gilded pale. 

Hence Co'ltlsUr adv., Co'ltlglmess.^ 

2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Vf. Discipline . . is as it 
were a bridle, wherwith they may be nolden hacke, .which 
collishly resist against Christ. 1587 T, Hughes, etc. Mis- 
fort, (J Arih. u. iv. Cho., Yet Pegasus .. coltishly doth 
kick the cloudes in sky. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hen. 
IV, iii, The Coltishnes of Mutinye. 

Colt-pixie. Also 6 oolle-, 00II-, 8-9 -pixy, 
-piskie. [see Pixm ; the first element has been 
supposed to be the same as in Colb-frophut ; but 
the antiquity of the popular notion that it is colt 
appears to be supported by Drayton Nymphidia : 

'* This Puck is but a dreaming dolt. Still walking like a 
ragged colt. Of purpose to deceive us.']_ 

A mischievous sprite or fairy, formerly believed 
in, in the south and south-west of England. 

2542 MnKULErasrn, Apoph, iii b, I^shall be ready at thine 
elbow to plaie the parte of Hobgoblin or CoUepixie, x^x 
J. Bell Haddon'sAnsw.Osor.i$g}), Ye cannot choose but 
mervayle also, what collpixie [qttis mains genins} had^so 
bewitched hym. 2787 GsoSE/’mi. Gloss,,Colt-pixy, aspirit 
or fairy, in the shape of a horse, which (wickers) neighs and 
misleads horses into bogs, etc; Hamp. 2^7-78 Haluwell 
Colt-pixy, a fairy. West. The fossil echini are called coIt< 


pixies’ heads. To beat down apples is to colepixy in Dorset. 
2870 Leitice Lisle 125 ‘Thou'st as ragged as a colt pixie, 1 
declare, child’. .The pixies, .were in the habit of luring inen 
into bogs in the form of a ragged colt, and then vanishing. 
Coltsfoot (koR'ltsfnt). Also 6 coltefote, 7 
coltfoote. [Named from the shape of the leaves. 

iThe alleged reference to the colt of Matt. xxi. 7, etc. 
appears to be a modem conceit. 1] 

1 . The common name of Tttssilago Farfara 
(N.O. Composilse), a common weed in waste or 
clayey ground, with large spreading cordate leaves 
downy beneath, and yellow flowers appearing in 
early spring before the leaves. 

2552 Huloet, Coltefote herb, EeechionFarfara, Trmila^o. 
2567 Maplet Gr. Forxst 38 Coltes foote of some is called 
Bethicon. 1578 Lyte Dodaens i. xii. 20 Called. . Foie foote, 
Horse houe, Coltes foote, and Bull foote. 2624 A Ithorp MS. 
in Simpkinson Washingtons p. iv. Gathering broome biidds 
and coltfoote. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 560 The Vapor of Colts- 
foot hath a sanative veitue towards the Lungs, i860 Rus- 
KiN Mod. Paint, V. vr. x, § 14 The plant, which grows 
first on earth that has been moved, is the coltsfoot. 

b. The leaves used for smoking as a cure for 
asthma, etc. c. An infusion of the leaves. 

a 2625 Fletcher Nice Valour hi. i. Our modcnic Kick 
Which has been mightily in use of late Since our young 
men drank Coltsfoot. 1710 Steele Tatler r 3 Upon 
the Table lay a Pipe filled with Bettony and Colts-FooL. 

2 . Applied to other plants allied to the pieceding, 
e.g. Fragrant, Sweet O., Nardosmia {Teiasites) 
fragrans wApalmata ; or resembling it in leaf, etc., 
c. g. in North America, Asariun canadense \ in W. 
Indies, Piper peltatm/t (^Pothomorpha) ; Spotted 
Coltsfoot, Farfttgiiim grande \ f "Water O., the 
yellow water-lily \Nttphar). 

14. . MS. Bodl. 536 in Cockayne Sax. Leechd. III. 319 
Pees pnlly aqnaticres, i.e. water coltys fot, it is [lyke] to 
water lyly & hit hah a golow floure. x^x Dcl.amer Fl. 
Gard.^ Coltsfoot (sweet-scented). Its floweis, with a power- 
ful heliotrope-odour, appear in winter, before the leaves. 

* 1 * 3 . (See quot.). Obs. 

x6ox Holland Plinyl. 510 Sprigs slipped from Ihestocke, 
Hue and doc full well : hut . . Llicy ought to he pulled away 
with a colts foot of their owne, so as they take a quicke 
parcell also of their mothers bodic with them, in manner of 
.1 fringe or border hanging thereto. 

4. Comb, coltsfoot candy, -rock, candy or rock 
made with the leaves of the coltsfoot, used as a 
lemccly for coughs and colds ; so coltsfoot stick. 

1B61 Mayiiew Lond. Labour II. 78 A street-vendor of 
cough-drops, horehound candy, coltsfool-bticks. 

Colt-staff, obs. variant of Cowl-staff. 

Colt’s tail. 

1 . A kind of small cloud with a ragged edge, 
portending rain. (Cf. mare's tail.) 

173S Phil. Trans. XLI. 542 On the 10th, I saw Colts-tniI.H, 
as the Sailors call them . . Marks^ of rain. x88o Jefi'erirs 
Gt, Estate 255 The colt’i^tail Is a cloud with a brushy 
appearance like a ragged fringe, and portends rain, 
a. A name for the Canadian Flea-bane, Erigeron 
canadensis. (Miller Plant-namesi) 

II Coluber (kfrli/Ibai). Zool, [L. cohiber snake.] 
A genus of harmless snakes, typical of, and for- 
merly coextensive with, the family CoUibridoi', 
exemplified in Britain by the common Ringed 
Snake. (The name was formerly not limited to 
harmless snakes.) 

1763 W. Owen Did, Sc. * Arts I. 674 There are several 
very Beautiful species of coluber without particular names. 
xRoi^Phil. Trans. XCIV. 70 , 1 have, .received two colubers 
from Java ; and . . two fiom Martinico ; all four venomous. 
2826 Denham & Clapperton Ttrcn, N. AfrUa i. 50 Wo 
also killed this day an enormous snake, a species of coluber. 
1847 Carpenter Zool. § 507 The Harmless Snakes are 
divided into two families, — the Colubiidse, or Colubers, — 
and the Boida:, or Boos. 

tColu'bre. Obs. rare~'^, [?ad. L. colubra, 
fem. of coluber (Pr. colohra, F. coulemre) snake.] 
A snake, adder. 

0 1375 Se. Leg. Saints, EngetUa 397 Na serpent has ahed 
sa fm, Sa venamuse na sa cruel As pe hed of pe colubre i.s. 

Colubnad (k(>li«'bri|^d). [f. L. colubr(i)- 
snake (see prec.) -i- -AD i c.] The epic of a snake. 
2782 Cowpcr (title), The Colubriad. 

Golubnd, ‘ide (kp'lirlbrid), a. and sb. Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. colubrid-ie,'\ 

A. adj. Belonging to the Colubridse, a snake 
family comprising the majority of the non-venom- 
ous snakes. B. sb. A member of that family. 

1887 Gunther in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 192/2 The group 
of tnie Cotubrides, Colrtbrina, are land snakes.. The group 
of Bush Colubrides, Dryadma. 

+ Colubri’ferous, «. Obs.-" colubri/er 
(f. colubr(j )- snalce + Jer bearing) + -ous.] ‘ That 
bears or brings forth Snakes’ (Bloimt Glossogri). 
Colubiriform (kiUtrl'brifpjm), a. [f. L. 
i7'(s)- snake -h-FOEM.] Having the form of a colu- 
ber ; applied to certain venomous snakes, such as • 
the Elapidse and Hydrophidae (sea snakes). 

x8(tq-9 Tooa Cycl. Atiat. IV. zgi/i The colubriioan poison- 
ous serpents . . have comparatively short venom fangs. 2870 
tr. Figuier's Rept. ^ Birds 46 The Colubriform family, 

Colubrine (kp'lii^broin), a. and sbX [ad. L. 
eolttbritP-us like a snake, cunning, f. colubrijy 
snake. Cf. F. colubrin!\ 
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1, Of, belonging'to, or characteristic of a snake 
or serpent ; snake-like. 

01528 Skelton Image Ifocr. Wk-s. II. ago His_ county 
pallantyne Have coustome colubryne With code viperyne, 
And sectes serpentyne. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Colubrme, 
of or belonging to a Serpent ; also wily, crafty. i883_ P. 
Robinson in Harper^s Mag- Oct. 708/1 The colubiine im- 
possibility of springing off the ground at me. 

2. Zool. Of the nature of the Coluber or snake : 
applied to serpents, sometimes distinguished as 
trtie colubrine and vejtofftoiis cohihrine snakes. 

1844-58 Guntheb (iitle)., Catalogue of Colubrine Snakes, 
Lizards, etc., in the British. Museum, i860 Dallas Nat. 
Hist. Animal Kin^. 38a The fan^s of the Colubrine 
Snakes, .are always immoveably fixed in the mouth. 1871 
T. Holmes Syst. Swg, (ed. s) Y. 939 The Colubrine Snakes 
. . differ in several important particulars from the Viperina, 
1887 Gunther in EmycL Dint, XXII. 193 Venomous Colu- 
brine snakes, 

B. sb. 1. A colubrine snake, [So F. colubrinI\ 
1 2. Min. A talcose mineral. Ohs. 

1771 Hill Fossils 28 Talc, Genus vi. Colubrine. Com- 
posed of small, flat, thick, even and close-connected Flakes. 
Ibid, 30 All the Colubrines cut easily, but will take no polish. 

t Co’lubxine, sb,^ Obs. rare—^ [ad. nied.L. 
(also It.) caliibrina, deriv. of cohibra snake : see 
CULVERIR.] A culverin. 

1605 Camden Rem, ^1657) Culverines or colubrines. 
Colubroid (kp-liimroid), a. Akin to the genus 
Coluber; colubriform. 

Colueion, obs. form of Collusion. 

Colum, oolumb, obs. ff. Column. 

Columba ; see Calohba. 

Columbaceoua ik^l&mb^'Jss), a. [f. L. ct>- 
lumba dove + -aobous.] Of the nature of a dove or 
a pigeon ; pertaining to the sub-order Columbacei. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 930 Such as have shorter and 
lesser Bills, as the Gallinaceous and Columbaceous kinds. 
187a Nicholson Pabeont. ii. 363 In the Miocene period 
occur the remains of Gallinaceous and Columbaceous birds. 

t Coltimbai're. Obs. [a. F.] = Columbaby. 

£1420 Pallad, on Hush. i. 534 And in a toure. ,a colum- 
baire. .Lete .sette^ as doves may therto repaire. 

ColTunbanail Ckpltimbe«‘rian). rare. [f. L. 
columbdri-us pertaining lo doves, sb. a dove- 
keeper -h -AN.] A dove-keeper, pigeon-fancier. 

1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. (x 8 o 8 ) I, 3^2 Akin to the 
florists are the Columbarians or pigeon-fanciers. 

II Golnmbaxluxn (kplcmbe^-riDm). PI. -ia. 
[L. (nev\t, of columbdriiis ; see prec. and -abium), 
pigeon-honse, also urn-sepulchre, mortise, etc.] 

1. A pigeon-house, dove-cote ; a pigeon-hole. 

x 88 i J, Grant Camerottians I. ii. 23 The dove-cot . . was 
built in the form of an enormous beehive . . full of columbaria 
for the pigeons. 

2. Hofit. Antiq. A subterranean sepulchre, having 
in its walls niches or holes for cinerary urns ; also 
one of these niches or recesses. 

1846 C. Maitland Ch. in Catacombs 39 The niches for 
these, disposed round the walls and central supports, give the 
whole chamber the appearance of a dove-cote, whence its 
name of coliimbariMn, 1859 Ld. Broughton Italy I. 336 
Some less illustrious ashes^ have been preserved . . in the 
columbaria of the two families. x86o Hawthorne Mari. 
Fawn (1878) II. xxiv. 233. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
416 Some of the sepulchral chambers , . contain as many as 
ten niches, or columbaria, hewn out of the solid limestone.\ 
8 . A hole left in a well for the insertion of the 
end of a beam. 

1864 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

ColTunbary (k^i-lwmb&ri). [ad. L. columba- 
rium ! see prec. and -aby l. Cf. F. columbaire-l 
A pigeon-house or dove-cote. 

*549 .Bp. Hooper Heclar. 10 Commandm. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 390 Such as hath, .columhaties, where as doves assem- 
ble and haunt, and. .feed of tlie poor’s corn, 1646 StR T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. in, iii, 110 'The earth of Columbaries 
or Dovehouses, so much desired in the artifice of Salt- 
peter. 1849 Loncf. Kavanag^ xv, Thinking of the carrier 
pigeons of Bagdad and the Columbaries of Egypt. 
Golumbate (k^lD‘mb£il), Chem. [f.CoLOMB- 
-lUM - 1 - -ATE 1,] A salt of columbic acid. 

x8i6 J, Smith Panorama Sc, 4- Art II. 431 It is found in 
the ore of columbium or columbate of iron. 

tColnmbaie, 0 . Obs.~<> columbst- 
stem of columbdri to bill like doves.] ‘ To bill 
or kisse like a Done’ (Cockeram 1623 ). 
tColnm'be. Obs, rare. [a. OF. colmibe, co- 
lombe, L. columba.'\ 

1. A dove ; a vessel, etc. in the form of a dove. 

1488 in T. Thomson Inventories (1815) 5 (Jam.) Item, an 

uAe of gold. .& thre bedis of gold, a coTumbe of golde. 

2. attrib. Dove-coloured.- 

1561 in T. Thomson Inventories 159 (Jam.) Ane rest of 
columbe taffeteis contemn nyne ellis. 

’t' Coltun.'bdred, a. Obs, Derivation and 
meaning uncertain ; appar., like fox, a cant term 
for ‘ drunk 

x6xx Barry Ram Alley iv. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 335 
They will bib hard ; tliey will be fine sunburnt, SulEcient 
fox'd or columber’d, now and then. 

Coliim'biadCk^lo'iabijffid). [f. tnod.L. Columbia 
(see next) -h -AD.] 

1. An epic of America. [Madame du Boccage 
( 1710 - 1802 ) wrote an epic in French with the 
title La Colombiade.'\ 


1798 J. L. Moore {.iitle\ The Colunibiad ; an Epic Poem, 
on the Discovery of America and the West Indies by 
Columbus. 1808 J. Barlow (title). The Columbiad; an 
Epic Poem in 12 books. 

2. A kind of heavy cast-iron cannon or howitzer 
formerly used in the U. S. army. 

1861 W. H. Russell in Times 14 May, The columbiad 
guns with which this battery b equipped . . The columbiad 
IS a kind of Dahlgren— that is, a piece of ordnance very 
thick in the breech, and lightened off gradually from the 
trunnions to the muzzle. x88o Libr. Univ. Kimul, IV. 161 
The howitzer shell-guns were remodeled in 1844, when the 
larger gun was first named columbiad. 

Columbian (kd^ln-mbian), a. [i. mod.L. Co- 
lumbia, poetical name for America (f. Columbus 
its discoverer) -f- -an,] Of or belonging lo America 
or (esp.) the United States.* Columbian Printing 
Press, ^ an iron press for letteipress work. 

ife8 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 1841 Savage Diet. 
Printing, Clymer of Philadelphia, .came to England iniBiy, 
and introduced the Columbian press. The head is a power- 
ful lever, acted on by other levers to which the bar is attached. 

Columbic (k<Il»-mbik), a?- Chem, [f. Colum- 
bium -f- -10.] Of or pertaining to columbium. 
Columbic acid : the same as niohic add, q.v. 

_x&7 T. Thomson Chetn. (ed. 3) II. 251 Nitric acid pre- 
cipitated the columbic acid, xwa Avery Elenu Client, 227 
Columbic acid has the composition, HCbOs. 

Colu*mbi<}, var. of columbic : see Calumba, 

Columbiev (kdfl»*mbi8i). Also oolonabier. 
[a, F. colombier dove-cole, used in same sense.] 
A size of paper measuring about 34^ inexhes by 24, 
the size being varied slightly by different makers. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 497 [Fine papers] . . atlas, 34 by 
24 ; Columbia, 34^ by 23^ : double elephant, 263 by 40. 

Columbiferous (k?l»mbi*f&3s), a. [f. Co- 
LUMBi-uM -h -FBBOUS.] Yielding or containing 
columbium. 1828 Webster cites Phillips. 

Columbiu (kffl»‘mbin). Elect. [A transferred 
use of F. colombin ‘ baisin dans lequel se met la 
composition de la fritte dn faiencier* (Littr 4 ).] 
An insulating material used 'for connecting the 
sockets of the electric (Jablochkoff) candle. 

(Formerly made of pieces of baked kaolin ; now of a mix- 
ture of calcium and barium sulphates.) 

x88a Dredge Electr. Ilium. 1. 516 The utility of the in- 
sulator lies in a sensible reduction in the amount of power 
absorbed. The ‘columbin* gives a definite increase of 
light for a given power. 

OoluiiibiDL(6, var. of calumHn ; see Calumba. 

*84* E. Turner Elenu Chem. (ed. 7) 1121 Columbine, 
1875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 57 Columbin, a bitter neu- 
tral principle crystallizing in rhomboid prisms or needles. 
Columbine (k^i-lsmbsin), a. and sb}- [ME., 
a. F. colombin, ad. L. columbtn-us pertaining to 
a dove or pigeon, dove-coloured, f. columba (love.] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a dove 
or pigeon. 

1656 Blount Glassogr,, Columbine .. pertaining 
to a Dove or Pigeon. X773 Pennant Genera of Birds (1781) 
Pref, 15 The Columbine race make a most artless nest ; a 
few sticks laid across suffice. 1835 Selby in Penny Cycl. VII. 
367/1 The deviation from the proper Columbine form. 

2 . transf. Dove-like; resembling the dove as 
a type of innocence or gentleness. (Freq. with 
ref. to Matt. x. 16.) ? Ohs. 

£1386 Chaucer Mereh T. 897 The turtle voys is herd, my 
dowue sweete . . Com forth now with thyne eyen columbyn. 
c X430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 8 Vij maydens . . Most 
columbyne of chere and of lokyng. 1539 Taverner Gard. 
ivysed. II. 8 b, _To fense our selfes agaynst the wyfy and 
craftye foxes with columhyne prudencie. 0x640 J. Smyth 
Lives Berkeleys (1883) II, 151 Whether with this serpentine 
prudence hee had columbine simplicity. 1651 Lennard tr. 
CiMrrofCs H^isd. n. x, Columbine innocency and simplicity. 

3 . Of the colour of a pigeon’s neck, dove- 
coloured. ? Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 372 Stone tiburtyne or floody 
columbyne or spongy rede [cf. Isidore Orig. xix. x. § 3 
Lapides . . Tiburtinus, colu mbinus, fluvialis, spongia, rubrus]. 

FlobiOj ColotiibtHo^ doU€ colour : columDine colours 
x&x Holland Pliny I. 306 The Columbine marie, the 
Gauls call in their language .. Pelias (Doue or Pigeon 
marie), 1635 [J. BateI Bk. Extravagants 204 Lake and 
^re make a violet or columbine colour. 1764 (^Iroker 
Diet. Arts ^ Sc,, Columbine-colour, or dove-colour, among 
painters, denotes a kind of violet 18x7 R. Jameson Char. 
Miiu 81 Columbine or pigeon-neck tarnish. 

B. quasi- ji. 4 . Short for columbine colour. 

x6o6 Feacham Graphice (1612) 95 Violets, Columbines 
and the hke. 1763 Diet. Arts 4- Sc. I. 671 From the same 
mixture of blue, crimson, and red, are formed the colum- 
bine, or dove-colour, 

■1‘5. ¥or columbine vine (vitis columbinain P lin y), 
x&i Holland Pliny 1. 410 Of all vines, the Columbines 
yeeld most gleaning. 

1 6 . Adove-likeperson. Obs. (protmiLc.colu'mbine.) 

*^7 J* Hall Poems 72 This innocent Columbine, he, 
Diat was the marke of rage before, O cannot now admired 
be. But still admired, still needs more. 

+ 7 . Some kind of bird. 

1698 Fryer E. Ind. ^ Persia in Phil. Trans. XX. 342 
He. describes a sort of Bird call'd a Columbine, making a 
Noise like a Bittern. 

Coltimbiaie (kp’lpmhain), sh.^ Forms: 4-6 
colum,l)yn(e, 5 oolombyne, ? oolybyn, 6-7 col- 
lom-, colltuubine, -byne, onUom.-, ouHam-, 
oullumbiiie, -byne, 7 coloiabine,4- columbine. 


[a. F. colombine, in med.L. columbtna (? so. herba') 
= dove’s plant : see prec.] 

1. The English name for plants of the genus 
Aquilegia, esp. the long-cultivated A. vulgaris, or 
common columbine, the inverted flower ofwhich has 
some resemblance to five pigeons cluslered together. 

(The horned nectaries suggested to an earlier age allusions 
to cuckoldry : cf. quots. 1602-5.) 

0x3x0 in Wright Lyric P, v. (Percy Soc.) 26 The prime- 
role he passeth, the parvenke of pris . . Coynte asc co- 
lumbine, such hire cunde ys. a 1400 Pisicl of Susan iii 
Columbyne and (]hai'uwe. £X45o/l^/uV0(Anecd. Oxon.)42. 
X494 Fabyan VII. 587 The seconde course Gely coloured 
with columbyne floures. X530 Palsgr. 207/1 Columbyne 
floure, cocquelourde. 1579 Spenser Sh^h. Cal. Apr. 136 
Bring hether the Pincke and purple Cullambine. 1602 
Shaks. Ham, iv. v. 180 There 's Fennell foryou, and Colum- 
bines : ther's Rew for you, and heere 's some for me. 1605 
Chapman A ll Fools, What 's that 7 a columbine ? No : that 
thankless flower grows not in my garden. 1856 Bryant 
To Fringed Gentianii, Columbines, m purple dressed, Nod 
o’er the ground-bird’s hidden iftst. 0 x86i Mrs. Browning 
Lost Bower xxiv. The large-leaved columbine, 
t 2. A name for Verbena officinalis. Obs. 

_[r xooo Sax. Leechd, I. 170 Berbena . . ys culfron swiSe 
hiwcuS, banan hy eac sum fieodscipe columbinom hateS.] 
Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 142. 1597 Gerard Herbal 
581 Veruain is called . . of some Pigeons gras.se, or Colum- 
bine, bicause Pigeons are delighted to be amongst it. 

Feathered Columbine-, ‘a frequent book-name 
for Thalictrum aquilegifolium, an old-fashioned 
garden plant, which Parkinson calls Tufted Colom- 
bine' (Britten and Holland). Obs. 

1629 Parkinson Paradisns 274 T/ialictruni Hispanicunt 
album. White Spani^ tufted Colombines. Thalictrum 
Montannm purpureunt, Purple tufted Colombines. 

+ 4. An ornament in the form of the flower. Obs. 
[1436 B, E. Wills (1882) to6 a stondynge cuppe gilt, 
shapp ofacolumb^.] 1459 Tnv. Sir J. Fastolf in Paston 
Lett. I. 473 Item, j. gobelet, gilt, with j. columbyne in the 
bottom. 149X Willof Bujffbrd (Somenset Ho,), A colombyne 
of siluer. 1554 Bury Wills (1850) 145 Oon flat silver pece 
w‘ a collumbyne in the bottome, 

5. attrib. and comb. 

X657 W. Coles Adam in Eden ii. 4 Columbine leafed 
Pyony. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762; 83 A Teaspoon- 
ful of Columbine seeds, 

Coliunlhine (k^dx^mbnin), sb? In 8 colom- 
biue. [a. F, Colombine or It, Colombina, fern. 

n er name, f. colombim dove-like,] A character 
talian Comedy, the mistress of Harlequin, 
transferred to our Pantomime or Plarlequinade. 

1727 ‘D’Urfev’ Eng Stage Italianised (Pantomime) 
Dram. Personm, Colonmue, a coquet, in love with every 
body. 1744 Fielding Tumhle-Dcmn Dick (Pantomime), 
Harlequin re-enters, considering how to regain Colombine, 
*749 CiiETWOOD Hist. Stage 130 An agreeable Actress when 
the part suited her voice, a tolerable dancer and a pleasing 
Colombine, 18x2 H. & J. Smith Ref. Addr, (1855) 74 O 
could I as Harlequin fnsk. And thou be my Columbine 
fair.^ 186a All Y, Round t3 Sept, 12 Joey and I both 
fell in love with the columbine. She was a pretty girl and 
clever, and as good as she was both. 

Colxunbite (kifli/’mbnit). Min, [f. Columb- 
lOM + -ITS.] The native ore of columbium, a black 
columbate of iron and manganese ; iiiobite. 

1805 R. Jameson Min. II. 583 As it does not contain the 
metal in a metallic state I have . . denominated it Colum- 
bite. X809 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 247 In ap- 
pearance the columbite is so like tantalite, that it is extremely 
difficult to dftcem a difference. x868 Dana Miiu § 474. 

Colnin'bi'nxil (kolvmbijim). Chem. [f Colum- 
bia poet, name for America -t- -lUM. So named in 
1801 by Hatchett, who discovered it in a specimen 
of the ore (columbite) brought from Massachusetts,] 
A metallic element, occurring in columbite and 
other minerals. Symbol Cb. Now called niobium. 

x8ox Hatchett in Phil, Trans, XLII. 65 A Metal 
hitherto unknown . . Having consulted with several of the . . 
chemists of this country, I have been induced to give it the 
name of Columbium. x86a Dana Man. Geol. 139 There 
are a number of rare ores of. . columbium among the Swedish 
azoic rocks. 1863-77 Watts Diet. Chem. IV, 49 This 
metal, .ought perhaps, injustice to its discoverer, to retain 
the name columbium which he gave to it ; but as the re- 
discovery of the metal is certainly due to Rose, chemists 
are, tor the most part, agreed to designate it by the name 
which he assigned to it, namely niobium. 

Colmnbo, var. of Calumba. 

*789 A. Crawford in Med. Comntun, II. 330 The powder 
of Colombo root. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 114 
Not inferior to gentian and columbo, 

t Colxfmby, columbe. Obs. = Columbire sb.‘^ 

* 5*3 Houglab ^neis xii. Prol. 118 Flour dammes, and 
columby blank and blew [ed. 1710 columbe blak and blew]. 

Colume, obs. form of Column-. 
Colunxelckfi'lizlmel). rare. \zA.lu.columellatfg& 
next), Cf. F. columelle (* mot didactique ’ Littre),] 
1- A small column or pillar. Also attrib. 

0x66x Fuller Worthies 11. 279 A Majestick Western 
^ont of Columel work. 182^ Landqr Imag. Conv. (1846) 
II- 355 No man can . . enter his hall or portmo, and see tne 
countenances of his ancestors from their marble columels, 
witlmut a, .sense of obligation. 

*1* 2. A column of writing or printing. Ohs, 
a i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. xv. 64 We have, in a 
distmct columel, assigned the places of their habitation. 
t3- Anat. 

*8*0 Markham Masterpiece 11. iii 217 The great columell 
or flat -bone of the hippes or huckell. 
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1 4. Bot. = Columella 3 a. Obs. 

1828 Webster ciles Martyh. 

II Coluinella(Mmnie-la). [L.;= ‘small column’, 
dim. of colunma column. Cf. i^rec.] 

1. Anat. a. An old name for the uvula, b. The 
modiolus or axis of the cochlea of the ear («/?<- 
mclla cochbese) : cf. 2 . c. Sometimes applied to 
other structures of analogous form. 

1383 Lloyd Treas, HccUth H Liij, The lytle flap which 
coueiith the wyndpipe called Uvula, some call it Columella. 
1689 Moyle Sea Chynirg. it. xx. 73 Sometimes by cold 
men have . . their Collumella relaxed. 

2. Conch. The axis of a spiral shell. 

*7SS Genii. Mag. XXV. 31 Columella, the interior axis of 
the shell from top to bottom, round which the spirals are 
twisted. 1842 Proc. Berm. Nat. Club II. x. 32 The shell. . 
perfectly diaphanous, exhibiting the axis or columella very 
clearly. 1:836 Woodward Mollusca 100. 

3. Bot. a. * The long axis rotmd which the parts 
of a (dehiscent) fruit are united : in reality, the 
ripened growing point’ (Tivoij. Bot^. 

*760 Lee Botany vi. (1776) 14 (Jod.) The substance which 
passes through the capsule, and connects the several parti- 
tions and .sced.s, columella. X887A.W. Bennett tr. Tkowi's 
Bot. (ed. 61 397 The fruit [of Umbellifer!;] is a bipartite 
schisocarp . . two halves separating from the columella. 

b. The firm centre or axis of the spore-case of 
an um-moss. c, A slender axis over which the 
spore -cases of such ferns as Trichomanes are 
arranged. {Treas. Bot,") 

xSai S. F. Gray Arrangem. Brit. Plants 1 . 322 Cohnnelle, 
Columella, Sporangidium. A thread-like pillar in the 
centre of the urn to which the seeds are attached. 1837 
Henerey Bot. § 319 A striking peculiarity of the capsule of 
the Mosses is the existence of this columella, or stalk-like 
process running up the centre of the cavity of the aporange. 
1882 Vines Sachs Bot. 334 The long .sporogonium has a 
longitudinal dehiscence and no columella. 

4. Zool. a. A part of the pterygoid bone in the 
skull of lizards {columella cranii). b. A delicate 
bone in the middle car of birds, reptiles, and 
amphibians {columella auris). Cf. i b. e. The 
central axis or pillar of the visceral chamber of 
many corals. 

X848 Dana Zooph, 529 The cells have no distinct columella. 
X872 Mivart Blem. Anat. iii In Lizards, a peculiar dis- 
inumborinent of the pterygoid, called the columella, may 
ascend and join the parietal. X872 Dana Corals i. 44 The 
bottom of the caliclc . . in the corallum is sometimes made 
simply by the meeting of the radiating septa ; occasionally 
, . with the addition of a point or columella at the centre. 
Columellar (k^ili^medax), a. [ad. L. columel- 
Itlr-is pillar-shaped, f. columella little pillar ; see 
prcc. and -An 1. Cf. F. eolumellaire.'\ Of or be- 
longing to a columella (q. v.). Columellar li;p : 
the inner lip of a spiral shell. 

x8a9 Young Body s Bk. xoo The aperture [of a .shell] is. . 
of two lips ; the columellar or inner lip and the outer lip 
opposite to its edge. X834 Woodward Mollusca ii. 163 Dr. 
PfeifTor terms those teeth ‘ parietal ' which are situated on 
the body-whirl, those on the outer lip ' palatal ', and on the 
inner hp ‘columellar’, xSyo Rolleston Anim. Life 48 
The shell lias been detachea from the body to which it ad- 
hered mainly by means of the columellar muscles. 
ColTunellate (kpli»me*l/t), a. [f. Columella 
-h-ATB^. Cf. F. columell/.] Possessing a colu- 
mella. x88a in .^d. Soc. Lex. 

Colmaelliforitt (k< 7 li«melif^im), a. [f. L. 
columella -h -eokm.] Shaped like a columella or 
little pillar. 

X839-47 Todd Cycl, Anat. Ill, 296/2 A moderately long 
and slender columelliform shaft. X833 Owen Shel, Teeth 
57 The columelliform stapes passes through a notch instead 
of a foramen to attain the tympanic membrane. 
Columination : see Columniation. 
t Colu*raity. Obs,—*> [f. L, columis, a doubtful 
word = incohmis safe, sound.] 

X636 Blount Glossogr., Columity {coltmtiias), safety, 
.soundness, health. 

Column (.kp-lifm), s6. Forms : 5 oolompne, 6 
oolumpue, oollumne, 6-8 oolume, (6 coolxime), 
7 oolomb, -unab, (oullumne), 7-8 colum, 5-7 
-umne, 7 - column, [orig, a. OF. colompte, co- 
lomhe L. coluvina {cohmpta), to which the 
current Eng. spelling is assimilated. Mod.F, colonne 
is assimilalcd to ft. colonna'. cf. Colombe, L. 
columna was a collateral form of columen, cuhnen 
elevated object, pillar, column, f. root cel- {-cellh’e), 
whence celstts hi^h, lofty.] 

1. Arch. A cylindrical or slightly tapering body 
of considerably greater length than diameter, 
erected vertically as a support for some part of 
a building; spec, in the classic orders, a round 
pillar with base, shaft, and capital supporting the 
entablature ; in Gothic and Norman architecture 
applied to the pillar or pier supporting the arch. 
Sometimes standing alone as a monument : e. g. 
Trajan’s Column at Rome, Nelson’s Column in 
London, the Column of the Place Vendbme, Paris, 
148X Caxton Myrr. iii.xL 138 In tbyse grete colompnes or 
pylers. .were grauen the vii scyences. XS63 Shuts Archit, 
B ij a, Wei practised in their measures of . . their Columes. 
1392 R, D. Jlypteroimnachia 40 b, In euery comer stoode 
a Chgrinthian Cojlurone, x6o6 Holland Svetmi, 33 They 


erected m the Forum a solide Columne [Uiarg. note or 
Filler] almost 20. foote high, of Humidian Mamie. X624 
WoTTON Archit, in Relief. PPbtton (1651) 223 Pillars, which 
we may likewise call Columnes (for the word among Arti- 
iicers is almost naturalised). 1662 Gerbibr Princ. (1665) 4 
The Orders of Colombs. X712 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) III. 331 The Colum erected in Memory of the Dreadful! 
Fire of London. 173a Pope Ef. Bathurst 339 Where Lon- 
don’s Column, pointing at the skies, Like a tall bully, lifts 
the head, and lies, 18x3 Scott Trierm. in, xxi, Where the 
shatter’d columns lie. Showing Carthage once had been. 
S &79 G. Scott Led. Archit. 1 . 148 In no feature is the 
ditterence between Classic and Gothic architecture so 
strongly marked as in the column. 

b. A natural columnar formation, esp. of igneous 
rock. 

*776. PhiL Treats. LXV. i. 3 Two groups of prismatic 
liasaltine columns. 1871 Lyell Student's Geol. (1883) 470 
The columns [of basalt] are sometimes straight, at others 
curiously curved and twisted. x88a Gbikie Text-bk. Geol. 
(1883) 493 In the more perfectly columnar basalts, the 
columns are sometimes articulated. 

e. fig. Support or prop. (cf. pillar.') 

a_x6i9 Fotiierby 11. vii § 6(1622)273 Monarchies 

which were the highest Columnes of Maiestie vpon the 
Earth. X7a3 Pope Odyss. rv. 963 Now from my fond em- 
brace, by tempests torn, Our other column of the state is 
born. 1862 Maurice Mot. ^ Met. Philos, IV. ix. § 23. 348 
Pie did not require a religion to be the column of society, 
d. Anything of columnar shape or appearance. 

X673 Grew A nat. Roots iii. § 29. 68 In others, th ey [vessels] 
stand not so much in Pricks, as Portions or Colums, as in 
Cumfry. Ibid. 69 Sometimes Columns and Chords are 
compounded, as in Burnet. 1839 Tennyson Geraint ^ Enid 
74 Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, And bared the 
knotted column of his throat. 

2. a. Cedico-^rinting. A hollow copper cylinder 
used for fixing the colours of printed fabrics by 
means of steam, b. Distilling. A vessel contain- 
ing a vertical series of chambers, used in continuous 
distillation. 

*873 Ure Diet. Arts I. 632 s.v. Calico-printing, The 
lower end of the column terminates in a pipe, mounted 
with a stopcock for regulating the admission of .steam. .The 
pieces [of calico] are lapped round this column, but not in 
immediate contact with it. Ibid. II. 33 s. v. Distillation, 
The vapours from B rise through the distillatory column C, 
and D the rectilicatory column. 

3. transf. An upright mass of water, air, mercury, 
etc., resembling a column in shape ; a narrow mass 
rising high in the air,jis a column of smoke. 

X67X Milton Samson 27 As in a fiery column charioting 
His godlike presence, ^xyoo Bentley (J.), Tlie whole 
weight of any column of the atmoMhere, 17X3DESAGULIERS 
P'ires hnpr. 30 There are . . two Columns in the Chimney, 
one of rising Smoak, and the other of descending Air. 
1732 Pope EP, Bathurst 235 The waters.. Not to the skies 
in useless columns tost. 1833 Brewster Magic vlii. 
183 Production of musical sounds by the vibrations of a 
column of air in a pipe. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 90 The 
downward pressure of the column of mercury in the tube. 

4. One of the narrow divisions of a sheet of 
paper, page of a book, etc., formed by vertical 
lines or separating spaces ; nsed for denominations 
of figures (as in money accounts), lists of names in 
a schedule, etc., or for the sake of convenience in 
arranging the printed matter on a wide page; 
also, a narrow block of letterpress so arranged, 
or a series of letters or figures arranged vertically. 
In jpl. said esp. of the vertical divisions in a news- 
paper or journal, as receptacles for the news, etc., 
which ‘ fill the columns ’ of these publications. 

(1x440 Promp. Pan/. 88 Columne of a lefe [Py/ison of a 
boke], columna. X394 Blumdevil Exerc. i. ii. (ed. 7) 6 , 1 
adde the 2I to the columne of pounds. X399 Thynne 
Animadv, (1873) 6 His editione . . beinge fyrst printed but 
in one coolume in a page, x6xa Brinsley Lvd, Lit, xx. 
(1627) 229 A little paper-booke, made for the purpose, with 
sundry columnes in each page. 1644 Nye Gwmery (1670) 
88 Look in the second Table, and in the Cullumne of 3 
pound. X706 Hearne Collect. 14 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
204 He . . is resolv’d to print . . in columns, xyay SwJirr 
Gulliver iii. ii. 186 , 1 wrote down a great number of words 
in columns. X824 J. Johnson Typogr. I. 370 The volume 
is printed in black-letter, in doubfe columns. 1832 Acta^ 
3 Will. IV, c. 64 § 26 The respective counties . . mentioned 
in the fourth column of the said schedule. X870 Miss 
Bridgman R, Lynne II. iv. 83 ‘C. S. was earnestly en- 
treated to return to his wife,', .in the second column of the 
Times. x88x Burnside & Panton Theory Equat. xi. (1886) 
232 Any series [of constituents] such as a\ as at ,,a„ ar- 
ranged vertically, form a column [of the determinant]. Moii, 
Our columns are always open to correspondence on this 
subject. Foolscap paper nued with money columns. 

f 5, A vertical line or square bracket in printing. 

X647 Jbr. Taylor Dissuas, Popery n. ii. § 3 These words 
. , make a distinct quotation, and ought by the printer to 
have been divided by a poIume._ _x6^ Collection of Offices 
C, Omitting so muchof either as is included in the columnes. 

f 6. One of the lights in a mullioned window. 

a Aubrey MS. Life R, Kettel in H. G. Woods 
Religio Loci (1888) 12 The windows of the Chapel were 
good Gothique painting, in every column a figure. 

7. Bot. The upri^t cylindrical structure formed 
by the coalescence of the filaments, as in the 
mallow, or by tbe union of the stamens with the 
style, as in orchids. 

[X676 Grew Anat. Fhrmers iii. S *5 The Attire . . not con- 
sisting of several little Thee®, upon so many Pedicils, as is 
described ; but is all one entire Part, like a thick Columna 
in the midst of the Flower.] X807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 
460 The style of the Orchide® has been called a column. 


X830 Lindley Outl. Princ. Bot, 59. 1872 Oliver Eleni. 

Bot, II. 264 The adherent anther, together with the rostel- 
lum and stigma, constitute the column of the Orchis flower. 

b. = Columella 3 a. 

X7y6 Withering Brit. Plants II. 824 A capsule cut open 
horizontally to shew . . the column in the Center, to which 
the partitions are connected. x8oo Hull Elem, Bot. I, 73 
Column. A centre body extending from the bottom of the 
case to the top of the lid. X870 Hooker Stud. Flora 234 
Seeds 1-2 in each cell, attached to the central column. 

8 . Anat. and Phys. A name given lo various 
parts of the body (usually translating L. columnei ) ; 
e.g. ‘fleshy columns of the heart’ {cohminse carneie), 

‘ column of the nose ’ {columna nasi, the anleiior 
part of the septum) ; esp. spinal or vertebral column, 
tbe spine. 

X831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat, 750 Before the vertebral 
column. x866 Huxley Phys. xi. (187^2) 261 Along the 
spinal column, .the spinal nerves give off branches. 

9. Zool. a. The body or stem of a sea-anemone, 
b. The jointed peduncle of a stalked crinoid. 

x888 R()lleston & Jackson Aniut, Life 239 tSea ane- 
mone), At the limbus the base passes into the wall or 
column, which is naturally more or less straight. 

10. MU. A formation of troops narrow laterally 
and deep from" front to rear; tbe usual order in 
marching. 

1677 Earl Orrery Art of War 69, I would march my 
Arnw in two or three several Bodies divers wayes, which 
the French call Columes, but we, and I think more properly. 
Lines. xyo4 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v.. To march in a 
Column, IS to march a great depth, or in a long File, in- 
stead of making a large Front. X830 E. S, N. Campbell 
Diet. Mil. Sc. 40 In the close column the companies of a 
Battalion are formed in rear of each other at a distance of 
Two paces. Ibid,, The Open Column occupies the same 
extent of ground as when in Line, minus the front of the 
leading division. x88i Henty Comet of Horse xvi. [1888) 
163 He [Marlborough] formed in a conspicuous position, a 
heavy column of attack, opposite the French left. 

11. NatU. A body or division of ships. 

x8o 3 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) YII. 166 note. Fleet 
formed in order of sailing in two columns, the van led by 
the Victory Vice-Admirm Lord Nelson. X873 Bedford 
Sailors Pochet-hk. i. (ed. 2) 2X A Column means any 
number of ships in a distinct group, whether in line ahead, 
abreast, or otherwise. x882 Nares Seamanship (ed, 6) 1x3 
Columns of Division or Sub-division . .denote that the ships 
composing a fleet are formed in divisions or sub-divisions, 

12. Comb,, as column-encircled, -like, -scattering 
adjs., column-wise adv. ; column-lathe, a lathe 
fixed on a vertical extensible post, used by dentists 
and watchmakers ooltunn-rule {Printing), a thin 
piece of brass (‘ rule ’) used to separate columns 
of type (Simmonds Diet, Trade 1858 ). 

X799 Soutiiev Eclog. vi, Yon holly-hock.. lifting, 
column-Iike, a stem Bright with its roseate blossoms. xSxa 
Byron Ch. Har. i. liv, The column-scattering bay’net, xBas 
Bentiiam Wks. X, 333 English and Greek ^alf be printed 
column-wise. X83S Willis Pencillings I, xii, 90 The whole 
area of the column-encircled front, 

Colunm {kp'liSm), v. mnee-wd, [f. the sb.] 
intr. To form or move in column. 

1839-48 Bailey Fesius viii, 93 When one_ by one. Pride, 
love, and jealousy, and fifty more Great feelings column up 
to force a heart, And all are beaten back. 

IlCollunna (kii^ln’mna). Anat. and Phys. 
PI. -SB. [L.] A column or pillar ; a name given to 
many parts of the body : see Column 8. 

173B Anat, Dialogues (ed, 2) 159 Their [the Ventricles] 
most considerable eminences are thick fleshy productions 
called columnes. x84a E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 445 The 
septum between the openings of the nostrils is called the 
columna. X879 T. Bryant Prod. Surg, II. x6 The fixing 
of the columna having been accomplished, the edges of 
the lip must be neatly brought together, 
b. Formerly also = Column 7 q. v. 

Coltunnal (kiifln'mnal), a. [f. Column f -al,] 
s= Columnar. 

X767 "Bosa HibemiaCur. (1769) 59 Most curious columnal 
combination. X777 Hamilton Volcanos in Phil, Trans, 
LXVIII. 4 Lavas that have taken the columnal form. x8o,i 
Southey Tkalaba xii. xi, Crag overhanging, nor columnal 
rock Cast its dark outline there. 
Col'O.niliar(kd'lp'mnai), a. [ad.lateL.ctf/wwwar- 
-is, i. columna Column; see-AB. Cf. "S .colomncUre.'\ 
1. Of tbe nature or form of a column (or columns), 
resembling a column, column-like. 

XTaS [see c]. 1774 Pennant Tour Seetl, 1772, x6i The 

rocks dip almost perpendicularly, and form long columnar 
stacks, x^ Freeman Norm, Couq. (1876J II. x. 515 Two 
ranges of arches, resting seemingly on tall columnar piers. 
1877 Bryant Little People of Snow 165 Here the palm 
upreared Its white columnar trunk. 

"b-fg- 

1832 De Quincey Csesars Wks. 186a IX. ax A perfect 
model of Roman grandeur, massy, columnar, imperturbable, 
x86o Emerson Coud, Life, Behav. Wks. (Bohn) II. 387 In 
the shallow company., here is the columnar Bernard. 

o. Said of rocks (such as basalt) and crj^tals 
wbicb have a colnmn-Iike structure ; prismatic. 

X728 WooDWARn Fossils (J.), White columnar spar, out of 
a stone-pit. X794 Sullivan Vie^o Nat. I. 433 The beryl 
which is a. .crystal of the columnar form. x^4 Dawkins 
Cave Hunt. ii. 24 Fingal's Cave . . and that of Staffa . . 
hollowed out of columnar basalt 

A. Biol. Said of tissue in which the cells are 
columnar, prismatic or cylindrical. 

1843 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. II. 3 The epithelium 
. . bmng of the columnar variety, and clothed with cilia. 



COLUMN'ARIAH'. 

i8ss Balfour Man. Bot. (ed. 3) 4. Columnar cellular tissue, 
divided into Cylindrenchyma, cylindrical cells, and Pnsm- 
eiichyma, prismatical cells. _ x88i Mivart Cat 26 The 
component cells of the epithelium may be elongated at right 
angles to the basement membrane, thus forming what is 
called columnar epithelium. _ 

e. Written or printed in coltimns (see CoLUMjtr 4) 
or in verlical lines. 

1846 Ellis Elsin Marh, II. 138 Written in the manner 
called Kionedon, or columnar. 1881 Wi:stcott_& Hort 
Grdi. N, T. II. 307 Ihe columnar tables of attestation. 1883 
J. Millington Are we to read Bac^ards 50 An illustra- 
tion of the Mongolian columnar style of printing. 

f. Math. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Eiat. Phil. I. 1. 163 Arain, let the 
co-ordinates be of the kind which has been called * colum- 
nar'; that is to say, distance from an axis, angle from a 
plane of reference through this axis to a plane through the 
axis and the specified point, and_ distance from a plane of 
reference perpendicular to the aids. 

2 . Characterized by, or raised on, columns. 

1849 Freeman Archit. 43 The columnar architecture_ of 
mythic Greece. ^ 1863 Sat. Rev. 305 'There is such a thing 
as a columnar viaduct as well as a solid embankment. 

ColTllxillBi'nanf «- rare. [f. L. coinmndri-iis 
pertaining to a column -an.] = prec. 

*7SS in Johnson ; whence in later Diets. 

Coliunna'riouSj <9!. rare. [f. as i3rec. +-ons.] 

‘ Having many pillars ’ (Bailey 1730-6). 
Colu'mnarish, a. mnee-wd. [f. Coldmnak + 
-ISH.] ‘Somewhat resembling a column. {A bad 
7 Vord) ’ Webster 1828. 

1788 Fcanily of Plants II. 454 (Webster). 
Colmunarity (Icpl^mnteTiti). rare.~'‘ [f. 
CoLDMNAB + -ITY.] Columnar quality or state. 
1864 in Webster. 

+ Colu'sanary, a. Ohs. [ad. L. columndrius 
pertaining to a column, occurring only as sb., e.g. 
columndriu7n a pillar-tax (see qnot. 1056 below). 
In F. colomnaire^ = Columnab. 

1584 R. Scot Discozi. Witcher, xiii. xix. 258 Diverse kinds 
of glasses, as. .the columnarie, the pyramidate or piked, the 
turbinall. 1636 Blount Glossogr,, Coluninary Tribute 
{colitniHaritem), sl tiibute that was exacted for every Pillar 
that held up the house. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 
337 Handsome columnary work. 17x6 M. D/lVIES A then. 
Brit. TIL iq 6 That Columoary Monument [Trajan's]. 

Colmunated (k^»‘mn£ited, k/i-l»mnfiited), 
a. [f^, L. columnat-vs supported upon columns 
■b -ED.] Fumidied with columns, supported upon 
columns. 

1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser asx Columnated-wlndow- 
stairs - .were set upon Columns, that the light (which they 
receiv'd from above] might distribute it self to all parts alike. 
1864 in Webster. 

ColtiiunationL (k^kumn^'Jsn). [ad. L. colum- 
ndtion-em ‘a supporting upon pillars’, n. of 
action f. columna Column.] The etymologically 
correct form of Columniation, q. v. 

*6SS J. Webb Stone-Hengiy.'jz^ 37 Scamozziwas the first 
that commoded Columnations with Pedestals. 

ColTunued (kp-laJmd), ppl. a. [f. Column j^.] 

1 . Furnished with columns, supported upon 
columns; pillared. (Chiefly /ue/.) 

X79X £. Darwin Bot. Card. i. 13a The column’d pile as- 
cends. i8ig Shelley Ros. 4 Helen 107 A spring, O’er 
which the columned wood did frame A roofless temple. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 976 Thro’ column'd porch and 
chambers sumptuous hieing.^ 

2 . Fashioned into or like a column, columnar. 

1871 J. Miller Songs Italy (1878) 15 On the smooth gray 

base of yon columned stone. 18M A thenawm la May 597/T 
A. .candlestick containing one of these columned candles. 

3 . Divided into, printed or written in, columns. 

182X Joanna Baillie Met, Leg., Lady G. B. xlix. 13 

Column’d scrolls of ancient date. xMi W. F. Collier Af/rA 
Eng. Lit. 76 A large double-columned book of nearly five 
hundred pages. 

Colu'juniated, ppL a. [See next.] = Colum- 

NATED. 

x^33 Chambers Cycl. s.y. Stairs, Columniated winding 
Stairs. x86o Sat. Rev. IX. 377/x The. .columniated wings 
in front of St. Peter’s. 1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindi^. 61 The 
canopy. . is raised on columniated and cusped arches. 
ColTininia*tion. [An etymologically incorrect 
form (see Colcmnation), modelled app. on inier- 
cohtlnniation, f. L. iniereohtmnium. (^Coltimina- 
tim in quol. 1592 was perh. an intentional form, 
from L. columen=cohmna^'\ 

Arch. ‘The employment of columns in a design’ 
(Gwilt). 

R. D. HypHeroto7itachia 44b, What order of columi- 
nation, and what space betwixt. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freari's 
Archit. xxviii. 68 That manner of Columniation which the 
Greeks have termed Pycnostolos. _ X839 Sat. Rev. 19 Nov. 
610/1 The_ architecture of fenestration and the architecture 
of columniation are irreconcilable. 

b. Division (of a pa^e) into columns, nottce-use. 
x8z3 Lamb Elia Ser. i. 1. (1863) 3 Their sums in triple 
columniations. 

Columniferous (k^l^mni'feros), a. [f. L. 
columnifer column-bearing + -ous.] Bearing a 
column or columns. In Bot. cf. Column 7. 

. *73®”® Bailey (folio), Celtunniferous, bearing or support- 
ing ijillars. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. 330 From 
the circumstance of the receptacle standing up in the middle 
of the flower, like a column, these have also the name of 
columniferous plants, 
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CollUltXLiforxu (k^l»‘mnif^tm), a, [f. L. co- 
hmna -i- -poem,] Column-shaped. 

18x6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagatt Idol. II. 412 A circular 
columniform altar blazing with fire. 1848 Dana Zooph. 307 
Tubercles echinate, prominent, columniform, 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 36 The columniform bladder. 

Oolup, obs. f. COLLOP. 

Colur, obs. f. Colour. 

t Colur(e, V. Obs. Pa. t. and pa. pple. coltirt. 
A word of venery, of uncertain sense. 

(Connexion with Collar ,has been conjectured.) 

ci4ao Avow, Arth. xvii. The king couthe of venery, 
Colurt him [the bore] fuUe kyndely, The hed of that hardy 
He sette on a stake. Ibid, xxxi, The bore brittunt thay 
fande, Was colurt of the kingus hande [M.?. funde, hunde, 
rime londe], 

Goluve (ktfhuau, k^a'lini), sb. Astroii. Also 7 
colonr. [ad. L. colur-us, Gr. icohovpos dock-tailed, 
truncated (f. u 6 \-os docked, curtailed + ovpd tail), as 
sb. pi. (af) Kokovpoi (sc. ypajtfud) the colures, so 
called, according to Proclus, because their lower 
part is permanently cut off from view (s', e. in Greece, 
or elsewhere away from the equator). So F. 
colure. Both prontmeiations are found in verse.] 

Each of two gieat circles which intersect each 
other at right angles at the poles, and divide the 
equinoctial and the ecliptic into four equal parts. 
One passes through the equinoctial points, the 
other through the solstitial points, of the ecliptic. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. vii. (Tollem. MS.), 
And coluri bej) seyde as it ware coUitanri, and hauek ))at 
name of )ie tayle of a wilde oxe, jiat arerep his tayle and 
make]> an imparfite cercle : and colnrus is seyde as it were 
unparfite cerclis. 1349 Coti/pl. Scot. vi. (1872) 30 Ther is 
tua vthir circlis in the spere callit colures. 1331 Rbcorde 
C/ist. Knetul. (1556) 33 Named Colures in greek, that is 
tmnked circles, bycause some partes of them come not into 
our sighte. tBba Milton P, L, ix. 66 From Pole to Foie, 
traversing each Colure. i66g Stormy Marinei's Mag. y. 96 
’Two Colures through the Poles do run, Quartring the Circle 
of the Sun. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended i. 83 Eudoxus 
drew the Colure of the Solstices through the middle of the 
Great Bear. 1819 H. Busk VesirtM iv. 22 Her daily 
tour. Around the ecliptic and across colure. X854 Moseley 
Astron. xxvii. (ed. 4) 1x3 This ]>Iane will intersect .. the 
heavens in a circle called the solstitial colure. 

Colurt, obs. pa, pple. of Collar, Colour ; see 
also Colub(e. 

Coluslon, -yon, obs. ff. Collusion. 

II Colntea (kpli»’l2|S.). Bot. [L., ad. Gt. ko- 
kovria (also Kokoiria), name of a pod-bearing tree 
in Theophrastus.] A genus of shrubs with papilion- 
aceous flowers and bladder-like pods, hence called 
Bladder-senna ; a yellow-flowered species (C. 
arboresems) is grown in England. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729] 227 Least patient of cold, 
Colntea Odorata. 17x2 tr. Pomefs Hist. Drugs I. 86 ’The 
Bastard Sena is the Colntea, or Wild Sena. X736-7 Mrs. 
Delany Autobiog, 4 Carr. (1861) I. 586 [She] dies with im- 
patience for the colutea-seed you promised her. 1794 
Martyn Rousseads Bot. English. Names . . Colutea. 

Colver(e, -yr, -eriu, obs. ff. Culyer, -ine. 

CO'lyixi. Obs. Sc. Also collvin, colveue. 
Some kind of ship or boat. 

1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 347 With carvall, colluin, and 
with craik full large. Ibid. II. 601 Ane greit navin . . Of 
craik and coluin, of mony bark and barge. 

■t Co'lward, a. Obs. [app, a perverted form of 
Culvert, in OF. culvert, colvert, etc.] Villainous, 
nefarious, perfidious, infamous. 

c X3as E. E. Atlit. P. B. 181 For couetyse, & colwarde & 
croked dedez. c 1330 Florice 4 Bl. (1857] 339 The porter is 
coluard \,Camb. MS. culuert] & feloun. 

+ Colwer. Obs. rare~^. [? == coluver a. OF. 
coluevre, F, couleuvre snake.] ? A snake, adder, 

a 1400-30 A Uxmder 3794 For angwischis o bestis As col- 
wers & for coltris & crabbid snakis. 

Colwort, obs. f. CoLEwoBT ; Colwyd, -ynge, 
see CoLLow ; Ooly, see Colies, Collie ; Ooly- 
andre, -auudir, Coliandeb; Colyar, -yer, 
-5er, -yjere, Collier ; Oolyer, Collar ; Coly- 
flory, -flower, Caulieloweb; Colyndore, 
Colander; Colyon, Cullion; Colype, Collop; 
Oolys, colysshe, Cullis broth; Oolysion, 
Collision; Colyte,CoLET (Acolyte); Ooly^er, 
Culver. 

Colza (kfi'lza). Alsocolsa. [a. Walloon and Fr. 
colza, earlier colzat, a. L.Ger. MMt, Du. koolzaad 
Cole-seed.] The French name of Cole-seed. 
Colza-oil : the oil expressed from the seeds, much 
used for burning in lamps. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 10 The seed of a Kind of 
wild Colly-flower, which they call in Flanders Colsa. 1830 
Mech.Mag. XII. 463 Colza oil. .is extracted from the grain 
of the Brassica arvensis. 1884 May Crommelin Brown Eyes 
IX. 97 Bees in Drenthe. .taken to travel in carts during the 
summer season by all the flowering colza fields. 1886 Miss 
Braddon One Thing Needful iv. The light of a large 
swinging colza lamp. 

Com-, frejioe of Lat. origin. The archaic form 
of the preposition which in classical L, was as a 
separate word written cttvi ; com- being retained in 
combination before the labials b, p, m, and before 
a few words beginning with vowels, as in cotnes. 


COMA. 

comit-', the m was assimilated before r as cor- 
ruptus, in later times also before / as collectus', 
dropped before vowels generally, h and as 
coalesc^e, coercere, cohabitdre, cogndtus ; originally, 
also before «, as cdndUis, ednivere, but in later MSS. 
and texts assimilated, as connaius, connivere-, 
before all other consonants com- was changed to 
Con-, q.v. But in some English derivatives, cotn- 
has taken the place of L. con- before f, as in com- 
fort. The sense is ‘together, together with, in 
combination or union ’, also ‘ altogether, com- 
pletely ’, and hence intensive. It occurs in com- 
binations actually formed in Latin, their derivatives, 
and analogical extensions. The prefix has become 
a living English element in the form Co-, q.v. 

In Proven9al, Spanish, and Old French, com- 
before m, was regularly reduced to co-, e. g. co- 
mandement, co-nunce, co-mun, and in this form 
these words were originally adopted in English (of. 
CoL-, Con-). But with the revival of Latin learn- 
ing, the 7 H was again doubled in spelling in French 
and thence in English; this scarcely, if at all, 
affects the pronunciation in an unaccented syllable, 
except that, when the word is uttered syllabically, 
or a factitious stress is for the nonce put on the 
first syllable, this is treated as kpm, or kp-, and 
not as ko ^ ; it is here therefore symbolized by k^-, 
though in ordinary utterance this is not distinguish- 
able from ko-, or ki^-, e.g. k^mi't or komi't. 

’Before b,p, OF. hadnonnally rtw-, Ttsmeumbatre, 
cimpagnie ", although this was afterwards altered 
back to the Latin type com-, the original pronun- 
ciation remained in English, where its phonetic 
descendant still survives in comfort, company, com- 
pass, etc. But the influence of the spelling in 
modern times has been constantly to extend the 
use of (kj?m-) in all such words; (ko'mbs&t) is 
even now dying out before (kp'mb^&t), 

Coma^ (koiuma), [a. Gr. Kupa {KUfiar-) deep 
sleep, lethargy : cf. uoiiM-eiP to put to sleep.] 
Pathol. ‘ A stale of unnatural, heavy, deep and 
prolonged sleep, with complete unconsciousness 
and slow, stertorous, often irregular, breathing' 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.), due to pressure on the brain, to 
the effect of certain poisons, ox other causes, and 
frequently ending in death ; stupor, lethargy. _ 

1646 Sir’!. Pseud. Ep. iv. ix. 200 Sneezing, .is. .of 

good signality in Lethargies, Apoj^lexies, Catalepsies, and 
Coma’s. X782 Heberden Comm, vii. When the scarlet fever 
proves fatal, a coma will sometimes show itself. x8.. 
Hooper /’Aj'mc. Vade M. § 914 It is often inroortant to 
distinguish the coma of drunkenness from that of apoplexy. 
1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. I. 13 Death beginning at the 
brain is said to be by coma. 

"b. Coma vigil". Applied in earlier medical 
treatises to a condition anterior to fevers : see 
quots. 1708-1834; but by Sir W. Jenner to a 
lethargic condition in which a typhus fever patient 
lies with wide open eyes, totally unconscious, but 
muttering in delirium. 

1708 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Coma Vigil, waking Drowsi- 
ness, is a Disease wherein the Patients are continually in- 
clined to Sleep, but scarce can sleep, being affected with a 
great Drowsiness. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man i. i. 55. 
X7S8 R. Brookes Gett. Pract. Physic II. 113 A Coma 
Vigil . . they have a strong inclination to sleep, and yet 
either don't sleep at all, or, if they do, awake immediately 
with little Relief, but have no delerium. .Generally a Fore- 
runner of a Fhrenzy in acute Fevers. 1834 J. M. Goon 
Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 446 1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. 

Physic (ed. 5) II. 869. x8M Facge Princ. Med. 1. 145 In 
a peculiar state to which Jenner has appropriated the term 
Coma vigil. 

a. fig. 

1B76 Gladstone in Pall Mall Budget (1887) 14 Apr. 6/2 
Honour, duty, compassion, and I must add shame, are 
sentiments never in a state of coma. 

Coma^ (kJii'ma). PI. eomsB (-mf). [a. L. 
coma, a. Gr. hair of the head, also applied to 
foliage, etc., and to the tail of a comet.] 

1 . Bot. a. A tuft of silky hairs at the end of 
some seeds, as those of Epilobitim. b. A tuft of 
bmets occurring beyond the inflorescence, as in 
the pine-apple ; ‘ the crown of sterile flowers on 
the top of some forms of inflorescence’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), c. The arrangement of the leafy 
branches forming the ‘ head ’ of a tree. 

_ X669 Rowland tr. Schrvdeds Chymical Dispens, 2 Coma, 
in plants, signifies the tops, yrjo C. Milne Bot. Did. s.v. 
Bractea, Large bracteae, which, from their resemblance to 
a bush of hair, are denominated coma, 1830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 236 Cyrtandraceee . . Seeds . . naked, or with a 
coma. 1870 Bentley Bot. 102 The head of a tree is called 
a coma. _ 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. 17a The silky coma 
surrounding the top of the seeds of the Willow-herbs. 

2 . Asti‘on. The nebulous envelope surrounding 
the nucleus of a comet, and forming the outer 
portion of the ‘head*. 

1763 Maty in PML Tram. LV, 307 The nucleus could 
not be distinguished from the coma. x^8 Newcomb Pop. 
Astron. iii. v. 365 T^e tail is a continuation of the coma. 
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Jiff. i8is W. Taylor in Monthly Moff. XXXIX. 309 It 
is not everywhere possible for the most ingenious critic to 
distinguish, .the nucleus from the coma. 

3 . The blurred appearance surrounding an object 
seen itnder a microscope when the lens is not free 
from spherical aberration. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. i. ii. 64 If the greater expansion or 
coma be when the object is without the focus. 

t Comade. Obs. Also oomad, commade, 
? oomand. (Meaning uncertain.) 

c 1430 Cookety Bks. 48 lake Gyngere,_canelle, & melle wyl 
hi commade pcr-with. Hid, 56 Dry bin cofyn, & caste bin 
comade ber-on. Ibid. Pan take hardid cofyns, & pore )>in 
comad ber.on. 14. . Noble Bk. (Napier 1882) 26 And 

when the pot boihthe pul the comand to the brothe. 
Comal (k 5 'tt-mal), a. [f. Coma + -al.] Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a Coma 
x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Comnl, in Botany, applied to the 
uimermost and largest leaves of a stem of Bryum. 

Comameut, obs. reduced form of Command- 
MiiNV, with stress on the first syllable. 

Comajid(e, obs. f. Command, Commend: see 
also Comade, Obs. 

Comarb, bad form of Coarb after Ir. comharba. 
'h Comarch (kJu-majk). Obs, rart—^, [ad. L. 
cdinarch-iiSf a. Gr. K&ixapxos * head man of a vil- 
lage*, f. KiipTf village +-opxo5 ruling.] 

1623 Bincuam XenoJkoH 71 The Comaich, or chiefe Ruler 
of the Village. 1656 Blount Glosso^r,, Comarek, an Earl, 
a Governor of a Town or City. 

Oo-maTt. In the following passage, the Folios 
have 'cou’nnnt*, a quarto of loyd ‘compact’, the 
Globe ed. ‘covenant’: the real word intended 
remains unsettled. 

x6os ((^".) SiiAira. Haiti, i. i. 93 [also in Q" 1607] Which had 
rcLurne To the inheritance of Fortinbrasse, Had he bin 
vaiKuiLsher; ns by the same comart, And carriage of the 
article desseigne. His fell to Hamlet. 

Coi-ma’n^i comma'rtyr. [a. L. commartyr 
fellow-martyr (see Com-) ; afterwards treated as a 
native compound.] A fellow-martyr. 

f *SS 5 Haupsfield Divot-ce Hen. VIH (1878) 36 The said 
Sir 'Inomas Moore's collc.igue and commartyre the blessed 
Bishop of Rochester. £1645 Howell Leit. (1650) I. 318 
Some, .who arc my co-martyrs. 

So Co-ma'rtyred pa. pple.^ martyred together. 
a X7X1 Ken Hymns B'estiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 370 He, 
with James co-martyr‘d, lost his Head. 

II Comarum (kp-marf^m). Bot, [Bot. L., a. Gr. 
Kopapos, -on, some plant.] A Linnajan genus of 
Bosacex, including the Purple Marsh Cinquefoil. 

X778 G. White Nat. Hist. 3 July (ed, Wood 1833) 263 
Purple Comarum or Marsh Cinquefoil in the bogs ot Bin's 
pond. 1883 Lougm, Map July 308 The marshy comarum, 
a perennial which grows in peaty or boggy places. 
Oomatable : see Come-a^t-abiiE. 

Co-mate (kdiiimtfit: the stress fluctuates), [f. 
Co- 3 b + Mate.] Companion, follow, male. 

XS76 Fleming Pnnoplie EJ>, 320 We will thrust him out . . 
yt ho may Seeke him comates of mischiefe with whom to be 
conversant, x6oo Shaks. A. V, L, 11. i. x My Coc-malcs, 
and brothers in exile. 1777 Eliz. Rvvbs Poems 23 Fell 
Remorse ..Urg'd by her co-mate, wild De.spair. 1859 W. 
H. Gregory Mgyft II. 122 Perfect unanimity . . between 
myself and my comate. 1884 Tennyson Beeket 11. ii. X05 
Co-mates we were and had our sports together. 
i Co*mate, «• Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. contdt-us 
having long hair, f. coma (see Coma 2 ).] Furnished 
with hair, hairy ; in qiiot. used of a comet. 

xdoo Fairfax Tasso xiv, xliv, How coraate, crinite, cau- 
date starres are fram'd. 

Co*mato.crapulo‘se, a. humorous nonce-iBd. 
[f. Gr. Kuparo- combining form of Kupa (see ComaI) 
+ L. Cbapulah--0.se.] In a state of drowsiness 
and head-ache consequent on intoxication. 

X830 Kingsley Alt, Locke v, Headache, eh! Slightly 
comato-crapulose 7 

Comatose (kommataa's), a, [f. Gr. /cw/xa, 
tciipar- (see Coma1)h--ose.] 

1 . Affected with coma ; in a state of coma. 

*7SS Gent, Mag. XXV. 586 One who by eating mushrooms 
to excess wa.s rendered so comatose that he could not feel 
the actual cautery, .applied to his head, x86s Livingstone 
Zambesi i. 28 His excellency . . hod taken nothing for the 
fever hut a little camphor, and. .became comatose. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of coma. 

176X Pulteney in Phil. Trans. LII. 332 Syncopes . . and 

comatose affections. 1834 Marion Harlano Alone xv, 
From delirium he was relap.sing into a comatose state, 

3 . transf. Drowsy, lethargic. 

x8a8 Scott Hiaty 24 May in Lockhart Life, I met my old 
. . friend Lord Stowell, looking very frail and even comatose. 
x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Ilbtstons Wks. (Bohn) II, 447 
Wailing, stupid, comatose creatures. 

Plence Comato'sely adv., in a comatose manner ; 
Coxuato'seness, Coxxiato'sity, comatose condition. 

1805 Miniature No. 36 A learned disquisition on coma- 
tosity. x8S9 F. E. Pagkt Curate of C, X49 Some have 
pursued the .same train of thought quietly, and comntosely, 
'(• ComatOTLS (k^u-matas), a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-oos.] = Comatose. 

1631 Baxter Inf. Baft, 133 Apoplejdes, Lethargies, Pal- 
sies, and all Comatous 'diseases. 176X Brit, Mag. II. 117 
The patieht was manifestly comatous. 1774 Wesitn, Mag, 
11 . 3x4 In a palsy, and comatous disorders. 

II Gomauula (kumEe'tixdal. 7 mI. PI. coma- 
tiilas (- 1 /). [L. fern, of comatulus^ dim. of comaius 
VOL. II. 


(see Comatb).] A genus of free-swimming Crinoid 
Echinoderms, of a radiate shape with (usually) ten 
cirrous arms ; the feather-star. 

x8sx Richardson Geol. viiL 228 Comatula has neither stem 
nor root. 1878 Bell Gegeubauer's Comf.Anat. 204 In the 
young stages of the Comatulsc, a simple knob-like piece 
unites the skeleton of the stalk with the body. 

Comatulid (kumse-tiMlid). Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Comatulidx, the family containing the Comatula.] 
Any crinoid of the same family as Comatula. 

X884 A ihensenm 10 May 602/2 Sketches of living Ceylonese 
comatullds. 

Comatmd(e, obs. £ Command. 

Comaynea, -aynz, obs. ff. Commons. 
Comazant, var. of Composant. 

Comb (ktfiim), sb.^ Forms : i camb, comb, 3-7 
combe, 4-5 ooomb, komb(e, 5-7 come, o 
coame, oomme, 6-7 (in comp.) com, 4- comb. 
Also /8. {north, and chiefly ik.) 3 oamb, 4 cayme, 
4-5 cambe, 4-6 kambe, 5-9 came, 6 kerne, 6-9 
kame, 9 kembe, kaim. [A common Teut. sb. : 
OE. cpmb, camb — OS. camh, (MDu. cam(»i), Du. 
kani), OHG. chanth, (MHG. kam{m'), kamp{b), 
Ger. kainm, ON. kamhr (Sw., Da, ««?») OTeut. 
*kambo-z, pre-Tentonic form *gombho-s‘. cf. Gr. 
•yop^os ‘ pin ’, perh, orig. ‘ tooth ’, Skr. gamhha-s 
tooth, OSlav. zq.bH {\—gamho-') tooth.] 

1 . A strip of wood, bone, horn, metal, etc., 
with indentations forming a series of teeth, or with 
teeth inserted, along one or both edges ; used for 
disentangling, cleaning, and arranging the hair, 
and for like purposes ; also, in ornamental forms, 
worn by women to keep flie hair in place. 

ayoa Efinal Gloss, 823 Pecien, camb. cxmo PJorice fy 
Bl. (1837) 532 Tlie thridde [maiden] scholde bringge comb 
and mirour To semen him with gret honour, c X384 Chaucer 
II. Fame 1. 136 Her combe to kembe her bed. X463 Bury 
IVills (Camden Soc.) 13 My tablees of ivory with the combe 
and a peyre .spectaclys. XS38 Starkey England i. iii. 94 
Bedys, combys, gyrdylls and knyfy.s. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Duct, Hubii, 111. ii. Rule 5 Q. 4 Clemens Alexandrinus is as 
severe against old men that with black lead combes put a 
lie upon their heads. X73X Johnson Rambler No. X13 r 8 
Her mistress had turned her out at night for breaking six 
teeth in a tortoise-shell comb. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus 
XXX, Mar.sball having fixed the last pearl-comb in her mis- 
tress’s beautiful hair. x83x D. Wilson Prek. Ann. (1863) 
1 , II. vi, 441 Found, .n rude fibula, and a comb of bronze. 

p. c 1200 Ormin 6340 Wibjmtcnn cnif & sha!}>e, & camb, 
7 A 1400 Morte Arih. 3331 Craflely with a cambe cho kern- 
bade myne heuedo. xs6t HoLLvnusii Horn. Afoth. 2 
Anoynto tlierewyth a kambe and kembe thy head. 1579 in 
'I', 'rhomson Invent. (1813) aSa (Jam.) Ane knis of kamys of 
grone volvot. a 1800 Laird o‘ Logie viii. (in Scott Border 
Minsir.), She has stown the king% redding kaim. z8a6 J, 
Wilson Nect. Ambr, Wks. 1853 1. 185 Growin lasses sittin 
..wi' enmes sae trig in their golden hair, 1835 Whitby 
Gloss., Keeam or Kaim, a comb. 

fig, X872 Black Adv. Phaeton tv. 43 Faint streaks of 
sunshine descend like a shimmering comb upon the gloomy 
landscape. 1873 — Three Feathers xv. A break appeared 
in the clouds, and a vast comb of gold shot shining down, 

b. An instrument for carrying horses, consisting 
of a series of such strips of metal, with short teeth, 
placed parallel in a flrame. Usually horse comb, 
CURBT-OOMB. 

CX440 Prtmf, Para, 88 Combe of curraynge, or horse 
combe, sirigiUs. is« Eden Decades W. Ind, in. vii. (Arb.) 
169 Almohoza, that is a horse combe. 1830 F. Griffiths 
Artil, Man, (1862) aax Currycomb and brush, mane-comb. 

c. humorously, ’\Alman combi see quot. 
Crab-tree comb ; a cudgel (as applied to the head). 
Obs. (Cf. Comb v . 3 .) 

x3g3 Bacchus Bouniie in Harl. Mice. (Malh.) II. 269 
Whiira haue had their heads smoothed well with a cpbtree 
combe. 1633 Urquhart Rob, x. xxi. He combed his head 
with an Alman comb, which is the four fingers and thumb. 

2 . transf. Applied, chiefly in teamical use, to 
various things resembling a comb in function, 
structure, or appearance. 

(a) An instrument with two or three rows of iron teeth 
of dilTerent lengths, used in dressing wool for separating 
and arranging the fibres ; a card : a similar instrument used 
in dressing flax. Also a toothed instrument in a carding- 
machine for drawing the fleece or cotton off the cards ; a 
comber. Also a name sometimes given to the reed used in 
weaving. 

t(b) A toothed instrument used to puncture. Ohs. 

(0) A steel tool with projecting teeth, used for cutting 
the thread of a screw on work in the lathe. 

(d) A toothed instrument used by bouse-painters in grain- 
ing ; also a tool with wire teeth used in making marbled 
papers. 

(e) ‘The notched scale of a wire-micrometer’ (Smyth 
Sailods Word-bk.), 

(f) 'The window stool of a casement, Glou.’ (Grose 
Prov. Gloss. 1787). 

(g) Electr. A comb-like row of brass points^ connected 
with the prime conductor of an electrical machine for col- 
lecting the electricity from the plate. 

c xzga Lives Saints (Laud MS. 1887) 99 Also man draweth 
with combes wolle, hire tetes heo to-drowe, X398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R, xvii. xviii, (I'ollem. MS.), Yf fe rynde of 
)>e stocke is smote with yren combes [ferret's t/ngulis], jian 
dropp^ oute terof noble opobalsamum. 1377 Googb 
Heresoach's Hvsb. i. (1386) 39 Some use . . to carde of the 
knoppes [of flax] with an iron Combe. 1607 Topsell Ser- 
fents(x83i> 787 Without all Weavers combes. X724 Ramsay 
Tea-t, Misc. (1733) I- 37 Lassie, lend me j'our braw hemp 
heckle, And I'll lend yon my thripiing kame. 1757 Dyer 


Fleece HI. IR.}, Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comb 
Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, Spread in 
soft flakes, 1837 Wihttock Bk. Trades (184a) 483 [Wool 
combed) He then proceeds to place the wool on one of his 
combs, the steel brooches of which are triple, and are con- 
stantly heated in a charcoal pot, 1874 Knigkt Diet, Mech, , 
Comb, .used in combing long-stapled wool for worsted good.s. 
The combs are used in pairs. Short-stapled wool is carded. 
1876 Gwilt Archit. ii. iii. 697 Giving the painted work a 
coat in oil of a brownish tone . . this is then scratched over 
by combs of bone, with blunt points. 1871 Watts Diet. 
Chem. (1879) VI. 551 This force, acting successively upon 
each portion of the rotating plate as it passes between the 
paper and the points of the collecting comb, will . . cause 
positive electricity to escaxie from the plate into the points 
..In consequence of this action, the comb of the second 
conductor, .becomes positively electrified. 

3 . Applied to natural formations lesembling a 
comb, e.g. a comb-like set of points in a tooth ; 
the comb-like nail or claw of the middle toe of 
certain birds, as the goatsucker and heron, etc. 

1873-8 Mivart Elem. Anat. 275 In notched incisors, and 
especially in the comb-like ones of the Flying Lemur . . a 
branch of the pulp-cavity ascends each process of the comb '. 

Spec. ■|‘a. The part of the hand between the 
wrist and the fingers ; the metacarpus. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxviii. (X495) 138 Peciett, 
the combe, .is composyd of foure bones. 

b. Zool. (pi.) 'The pair of abdominal append- 
ages in Scorpions ; analogous structures in other 
lower animals. 

1834 Mi-'Murtrie CuviePs Anim. Kingd. 237 A branchial 
cotiib, composed of numerous loose and tabular-like lamellse. 
x86x Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. v. ii. 270 Beneath the 
body [in Scorpions], .are two peculiar appendages called 
the 'combs'. These organs consist of a stem., and a series 
of teeth. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Life 751 ' Tac- 
tile combs’ situated in pairs at the ba.ses of the tentacles 
[in certain Hydrozoa]. 

0. Sometimes used as an equivalent of pecteu, in 
the sense of the marsupium or processus falcifor- 
mis, a pigmented vascular process which projects 
into the jelly-like vitreous humour in the eyes of 
Birds, many Reptiles, and Fishes. 

d. Min, A comb-like structnre found in mineral 
veins which are made up of plates or layers parallel 
to their walls ; see quots. 

xB6a Dana Alan. Geol, (ed. 3) 114 A comb is one of the 
layers in a banded vein — so called especially when its sur- 
face is more or leiis set with crystals. x8Si Raymond AfiV/inf 
Gloss., Comb, The place, in a fissure which has been filled 
by successive depositions of miaeral on the walls, where 
the two sets of layers thus deposited approach most nearly 
or meet, closing the fissure and exhibiting either a drusy 
central cavity, or an interlocking of crystals. X885 Geikie 
TexUbk, Geol, 585 [see Combv]. 

4. esp. The red fleshy crest or caruncle on the 
bead of the domestic fowl, attaining special de- 
velopment in the male bird ; so called from its 
indented or serrated form. (Cf. Cocx's-comb.) 

Axooo Voc. In Wr.-WClcker 215/34 Cristas, i. comae, 
combos on fugele. ^1386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr. T. 39 His 
combe was redder j>an Ipe fyne coral. CX430 Henrvson 
Mor, Fab. xy Your beeke, your breast, your Kekil and 
your Came. 1377 B. Googb Heresbach’s Husb. iv. (1586) 
157 h, Let . . your Henne be of a good colour . . with a 
straight redde and dubble comme. Ibid. iv. x6ib. If they 
be right Capons, their Coames becommeth pale. 1693 
Evelyn De La Quint. Comfl. Card. 50 The Heads of some 
sorts of Birds are Adorned with Tufts and Combs. 4x835 
J. M. Wilson Tales of Borders (1837) I. 68 The kaim of 
chanticleer. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, v, (X873) X17 A large 
tuft of feathers on the head is generally accompanied by a 
diminished comb. 

b. The similar fleshy outgrowth round or (gener- 
ally) over each eye in some gallinaceous birds, 

c. transf. A crest like that of a cock (attributed 
to some serpents). 

c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxti. X43 pare er also nedderes 
with cambez on paire heeds, as it ware a cokk. xl^ Top- 
sell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 338 'The mane of the Lion, and 
the comb of the male Serpent. x66x Lovell Hist, Anim. 
^ A fin. Introdi, Amongst serpents . . some have combs, 

d. Applied to a crest or ridge of hair, 

X869 Blackmore Loma D. iii. His beard— of a bright red 
colour, .that comb of hair had been a subject of some won- 
der to me. 1884 A. Gregory in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 379 The 
Shillooks . , arrange the hair in a comb or crest, high upon 
the head. 

6. From sense 4 come the phrases : f To set up 
one's comb : to be proud or vainglorious, to hold 
one’s head high. To cut (rarely to cast deum) the 
comb of\ to lower the pride of, take the conceit out 
of, tame, ‘ take down ’, abash, humiliate, 

4x336 Tindalb Expos. Matt, vi. i If it moue thee to set 
yp thy combe, when thou geuest thy brother a farthyng or 
an halfepenny. 1343 Udall Erastn. Par. Luke (1348) Pref., 
After that repentaunce hath cast downe our combe. 1348 
Hall Chron, an. 1 Hen. IV, fol. le My combe was clerely cut. 
1644 Jessop Angel of Eph, 58 The one cuts the combe of 
Episcopall Dominion, x8aa Scott Nigel ii, All the Counts 
in Cumberland shall not cut my comb. X890 F, Hall in 
Nation (N. Y.) L. 332/3 His reckoning it a proud thing to 
cut the comb of an American at all hazards. 

6 . Applied to various things resembling a cock's 
comb in position or appearance (<= crest) : 

a. The crest of a helmet; the upright blade 
which sometimes took its place on the morion. 

rieoo.£LFRic Gloss.in Wr.-Wulcker 143/27 Crista, hetmes 
camb, CX050 Voe, ibid, 373/13 Crista, cambihte, camb on 

82 
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hstte o 3 Se on helme. 1834 Planch£ Brii. Cosinme 30 The 
serrated outline occasionally forming the comb or crest of 
these Phrygian-looking head-pieces. x8^ tr, Labarie's 
Arts Mid. Ages p. xxxii, Tilting bourguinot ..the comb 
twisted. [x8^ Ckesk. Gloss,, Contb..T)\^ raised part of a 
'helmet' hat, such as are worn by the police; also Crest.] 
b. The projection on the top of the cock of a 
gun-lock. Also, the upper comer of the stock of 
a gun, against which the cheek is placed in firing. 

1867 Smyth Sailor ^ s Word-bk,, Comb . . that projecting 
piece on the top of the cock of a gun-lock, which affords 
the thumb a convenient hold for drawing it back. i88x 
Greener G«h 433 Measure the distance from A to heel, and 
from B to comb. 

0 . The crest or ridge of a bank of earth, a rising 
ground, etc. ; the ridge between cart-ruts, etc. 

c xajo Gen. ij- Ex. 3564 If Sat folc hem wulde deren, Se 
dikes comb^hem sulde weren. x8o8 Jamieson, Kaim, katne. 
This term in Ayrs, js used to denote the crest of a hill, or 
those pinnacles which resemble a cock’s comb. 18x3 A. 
Young Agrk. Essex I. 163 He has levelled the ruts and 
combs of ten miles in one day. X838 W. Holloway Prov. 
Diet,, Cooms, the high ridges in ill kwt roads between the 
ruts and the horse path. No/f. Svff. 1869 Blackmorb 
Lorna D. iii. We breasted our nags to the rise, and were 
coming to the comb of it. x876_ — CHppsy, The ruts of the 
lane grew more distinct as their combs of frozen mud at- 
tracted and held the driving whiteness. x88o ly, Cornw. 
Gloss., Comb, an upturned ridge left in ploughing. 

d. A long and narrow hill or ridge, having 
steep sides. Scoil. and North of Eng,, usually 
in form home, kaim ; frequent in proper names. 

1808 Jamieson, Kaim, hame, a low ridge. Lauarksh, 
i8da Proc, Berw. Nat, Club IV. 341 To examine the re- 
markable ridges of sand and gravel, called ' Kaims at 
Bedshiel, at Oxenden, and in the Dune woods .. The.se 
Kaims consist of elongated ridges of drift . .with steep sides, 
and attaining sometimes a height of 50 or 60 feet. 

e. The crest or ridge of a roof. dial. 

1870 Mark Twain Iuhoc. Abr, xviii. From the eaves to 
the comb of the roof. x888 IV. Somerset Word-bk,, Comb 
. . The ridge of a roof. iVery common.) 

f. The crest of a wave. (Cf. Comb v. 5 .) 

x88S J, W. Graham Neasra 11 . xi. The darkling waters 
shook with a brisker frolic of dancing frothy combs. 

7 . Naut. (See quots.) 

xdav Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, it, xo Vnder the midest 
of it [the heakhead] is the Combe, which is a little peece of 
wood with two holes in it to bring the fore tacks ahoord. 
xjjpS J . Harris Lex, Teehn. s.v.. Comb, .is a small piece of 
limber set under the lower part of the Beak-head near the 
middle. X867 Smyth Sailers Word-bk., Comb. 

8 . The flat cake or plate consisting of a double 
series of hexagonal cells of wax made by bees ; a 
honeycomb. 

[This use seems to be confined to English. It does not 
appear to originate in any likeness of a single plate or cake 
with its cells to a comb for the hair, but either in the fact 
that the arrangement of the whole of the plates hanging 
parallel to each other from the roof of the hive suggests a 
comb with its teeth, or because each plate or ‘ comb^ forms 
a ridge, and the whole a senes of parallel ridges, like roofs 
of houses or ridges of hills rising beyond each other,] 

CX300 Cursor M, 17288, Reswrrection 436 (Cott.) pai brojt 
som of a rosted fische, a hony combe als-soo. 1388 Wyclif 
Praa.xvi. 24 Wordis wel set togidere is a cootnb of hony. 
*S* 3 . Fitzherb. Htisb, § 123 Take a hyue, and splente it 
within with thre or foure splentes, that the bees maye 
knyUc theyr combes therto. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 
79 Tis seldome, when the Bee doth leaue her Combe In 
"Ssui Carrion. 1658 Rowland Monfei's Theat. Ins. 
913 True Nectar . . was wont to be made about Olympus . . 
of Wine, Bees-combs, and sweet flowers. X774 Goldsm. 
iVa^. Hisi» (1776) VIII, 74 Every combi newly made, is 
white : but it becomes yellow as it grows old. X859 Dar. 
wra Orig. Spec, viii., I put the comb back into the Mve. 

P; f *300 E. E, Psalter xviii. n Swetter . . Over honi 
and the kamhe. 1373 Barbour Brttee xi. 368 Ane vax- 
cayme that heis mais. 13x3 Douglas jEneis i. vii, 27 In 
camys incluse the hwny dene. 1788 Picken Poems xa6 
A skepp . . Weel cramm’d . . Wi' cames. x83a-53 
Whistle-BinMe (Sc. Songs) Ser. ii. 43 Your tongue was like 
a honey kaim, 

9 . attrib, and Comb., as cotnb-bearer, -box, -teeth 
(pi.), -tray ; -like, -shafed, -wrought adjs. ; comb- 
broacb,‘’one of the teeth of a wool-comb (Sim- 
monds 1858) ; comb-card, a carding comb for 
wool ; comb-case, a case to keep a comb in ; in 
quot. a 1678 applied to a hive containing only 
empty combs ; oomb-ohafer, a lamellicorn beetle 
(see quot.) ; comb-cleat (see Cleat sb. ah-, cf. 
sense 7); comb-cutter, a comb-maker; f comb- 
feat nonce-wd. [tr. F. tour de peigni\, • a dressing 
or thrashing ’ (Davies) ; cf. Comb v. 3 ; comb- 
footed a., having feet furnished with stnictures 
resembling combs ; comb-lrame, a frame placed 
in a hive to be filled with honeycomb; comb- 
honey, honey in the comb, or with portions of the 
comb remaining in it ; comb-pecked a., pecked 
on the comb ; comb-post, a post to which one of 
the combs is attached in wool-combing ; comb- 
pot, a small stove in which the wool-combs are 
heated; comb-saw, a sav/ for cutting the teeth 
of combs ; comb-wise adv., in manner of a comb. 

1887 C. F. Holder Living Lights 14 The little jelly-like 
CTeatuMs called ‘ *comb.bearers ' or Ctenophores. 1677 
ixnil.Ga3s.No. 1x90/4 A •Combox, two Powder Boxes, and 
four other Boxes, 1722 De Foe Col. yack (1840) 340 It was 
Philos. Manuf. 144 To dean 
and straighten the fibres of the wool, and to prepare it for 


the next machine, the *comb-card, 1380 Sidney Arcadia 
(1622)30 By the ’’combe-case of Diana (sware Dametas) this 
woman is mad. 1663 Gerbier Connsel ii A Barbers Coin- 
case. a 1678 Marvell Loyal Scot, The hive a comhease, 
ev’iy bee a drone, ivxx Phii. Trans, XXVII. 347 A pale 
green shining Dor, or *Comh-chaffer, from its Horns when 
expanded resembling a Comb. X874 Knight DiW. Mech., 
*Comb-cHtteds saw. .is usually a double saw, in which two 
blades are affixed to one stock, one projecting beyond the 
other, and the less salient acting as a spacer to start the next 
kerf. 1633 Urquhart Rabelais ii. vi. (1694) ii. 38, I must 
. .handsomly give thee the ^Combfeat [wi tour de peigne]. 
With this he took him by the Throat. 1786 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1839) II. 74 Your ^comb-footed bird. 16x3 H. 
Crooke Body of mass 89 The '''Comb-like sutures of the 
Skul, 18x3 Binglev Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) III, 120 The an- 
tennse of the Stag Beetles have a davate extremity, divided 
into short, comb-like leaves. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 
247 The gillp form comb-like fringes. x6oa Middleton 
Blurt II. ii, An old ''comb-pecked rascal, that was beaten 
out a' the cock pit . . to come crowing among us ! x888 
Eucycl. Brii. s.v. Wool, The operative . .had a '"comb-post 
. . and a "comb-pot. 1782 A. M. Bailey Mech. Machines 
1 . 112 This improvement of the Comb-pot will be the means 
of preserving the health.. of many thousand wool-combers. 
1601 Holland Pliny xiil iv. I, 3B3 Th^ [leaves] grow . . 
one close vnto another in manner of '''comb-teeth. 1783 
Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morell) ii, Vallus pectinis, the 
row of the comb teeth. 1739 Whitfeld in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 283 My daughter, with her "comb-tray under her arm. 
Comb (k77m), sbp, van of CoOMB 1, a measure. 
Comb (k77m), sb^f van of Coomb 2 , valley. 
Comb, obs. form, of CooM, small coal. 

Comb (ktfum), 21.1 Also 4-5 kome, kombe, 
6-7 combe. North. 6- kame, 6 kaym, 8- 
kaim. [f. Comb sb^ ; it has taken the place of 
the earlier umlanted verb Kemb:— OE. c^mbian, 
the pa. pple. of which survives as kempt."] 

1 . trans. To draw a comb through the hair for 
the purpose of cleaning, disentangling, or arrang- 
ing ; to dress with a comb ; to curry a horse. 

X3^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vi. v. {1495) 193 Themoder 
wasshith and kometh the chyldren. ?a x^io Morie Arik. 
1003 The berdez of burlyche kyngex, Cris^d and kombide. 
13*8 Paynel Salenids Reghn. B iij b. To combe the heed 
is very holsome. 1393 Shaks. a Hen. VI, iii. iii. 15 Combe 
downe his haire. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 739 To make their 
Hair black, by combing it with a Leaden Comb. X75a 
Johnson Rambler No. 193 r loHe. .blustered when his wig 
was not combed with exactness, 1830 Tennyson Mermaid 
ii, With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair. 1833 
Kingsluv Heroes 11. v. They. . combed out their golden bait. 

absal. xToo Congreve Way of World m. xii. The Gentle- 
men stay but to comb, Madam. 

p. XS42 Bordb Dyeiary viii. (1870) 248 Kayme your 
heade oft. 1308 D. Fergusson Sc. Proverbs, Kame 
sindle, kame sair. xyas Ramsay Gentle Sheph, i, ii. He 
kaims bis hair, .and gaes right snug. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy 
xix. As Crouse as a cat when the flaes are kaimed aff her, 
't’b. inverted construction (the comb as obj.). 
eBvj Tofsell Fonr-f, Beasts 652 A comb being made of 
the left horn of a Ram, and combed upon the head, 

o. To comb the cat ; see quots. 
t8i6 C. James Mil. Diet. (ed. 4) s,v. Cat, To Comb the 
Cat, a term used among sailors and soldiers, signifying to 
arrange the different cords of a cat o’ nine tails, .by un- 
tangling them, and drawing the whole through the fingers, 
X867 Smyth SailoVs Wordd/k., Combing the cat, the boat- 
swain, or other operator, running his fingers through the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, to separate them. 

2 . a. To dress (wool, fiax, etc.) with a comb, 
so as to separate the fibres, bring them into parallel 
order, and separate the shorter from the longer. 

1S77 H- Googe HereshacEs Hnsb.t, (x586)39 The bundels 
[of fiax] . . are . . combed and hacked upon an iron combe. 
X7XS De Foe_.F<w«. Instruct, n. L (X841) 1 . 169 "They don’t 
. . comb wool in the Monasteries. XB35 U re Philos. Mantf. 
213 The tow or short fibrous matter combed off from the 
flaxen locks. _ X87X Rossetti Poems, Staff s Scrip vi. Her 
women. .In silence combed the fleece. 

b. House-painting, To grain with a comb. 

_ 1876 Gyfvx Archit. il ilL 697 Grmning (or combing, as it 
15 termed, in some late specifications). 

3 . humorously. To beat, thrash, give a 'dressing* 
to ; e. g. in phr. To comb a person's head -with a 
three-legged stool, eta 

* 5 ^ Shaks. Tam. Shr, i. i. 64 Her care should be. To 
combe your noddle with a three-legg’d stoole. z6oo Dr. 
Dodypoll -v.ii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 139 The Marchant I 
perceive hath tnmde you. Doctor, And comb’d you smooth- 
ie®' yetzer ao He would have . . combed his 

head with a Bunch of Keys. 2838 Lytton What will he 
do IV. xvi. (D. ), Till I find you a wife who will comb your 
head for you. 

4 . trattsf. To scrape or rake with an action like 
that of a comb. To comb off, to remove by such 
an action (cf. Bkush 5) ; also ffg. 

x6tt ViLVAiN Epit. Ess. 177 Strings [of a lute]. .Which he 
combs equaly. 1850 CbiELYLE Latter-d. Pantph. iii. 20 He 
; .will , .be combed off by the elm-boughs, and left sprawling 
in the ditch. 1866 Geo. Fliot F. Holt ii, There would be 
plenty of voters to be combed off by a Radical who offered 
himself with good pretensions. 1873 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt.-CaMiiZy) 16 From this [fiddle] (fid Paganini comb the 
fierce Electric sparks. 1877 Scribn. Mag. XV. 231/1 The 
oysterman begins to ‘comb’ the beds.. by means of coarse- 
meshed dred^. 

6. intr. Of a wave: ‘To roll over, as the top of 
a wave ; or to break with a white foam ’ (Webster. 
i8a8). (App. of U. S. origin.) 
xSoB J. Barlow Columb. i. 412 The stream ungovernable 
foams with ire. Climbs, combs tempestuous, xwa Thorn- 
BURY Turtier I. 366 Waves spitting round piles or combing 


upon the shore. x88x W. C. Russell SailoVs Sweith, II. 
VI. 321 The waves combed over the vessel in green seas. 
fComb, Obs.i see Combing g!.2 
’I* Co’m.bacy. Obs. rare~^. [irreg. f. Combat, 
after piracy, etc. : see -CY.] Combat. 

X386 Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xxii, (16x2) 106 And did con- 
clude by Combacye to winne or loose the Game, 
f CoxtLba'rou. Hist. [Fr., f. CoM--fBAEON.] 
A fellow-baron (of the Cinqne Ports) : an Anglo- 
French word retained in translation. 

* 33 * (*3 Sept.) Literse Caniuar. (Rolls) I. No, 381 Qe 
monstre vous est pleintivement par voz pieres et combarons 
de Heth [1887 J. B. Sheppard iransl.. That it has been 
shown to you in way of complaint by your fellows and com- 
barons of Hythe]. x86i Sat. Rev. XII. 210/a A Lord 
Warden who is equal to . . sending jurats and combarons 
home, .profoundly satisfied with their own importance. 
Coiubat (kp'mb^t, ko'mbKt), sb. Also 6 coom- 
bat, 6-8 oombate, 7 cumbat. [a. F. combat, f. 
combatire to combat. In early use combate was 
frequent ; cf. debate^ 

1 . An encounter or fight between two armed 
persons (parties, animals, etc.), a duel ; spec, as in 
trial by combat, a duel allowed by law for the 
forinal decision of a cause or dispute; ^Battlb a. 

[Britton (1292) has conibattre, but instead of combat, 
lataille appears : cf. Battle 2.] 

1567 Turberv. Louer to Cupid Poems 48 Then the fiercest 
fight of all and combat did arise. 2568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 346 A battaile or Combate done and holden in the Kings 
Palayce at Westminster, betwene one called Garcon Ap- 
pellaunt, and Sir John Anslye Knight Deftndaunt. Ibid 
II. 396 The Duke of Norffolk affirmed constantly hys tale 
to be true, and refused not the Combate. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. iv. 43 His cause in combat the next day to try. 
16x7 Mimsiieu Ductor Ling,, Combat in our Common Law 
is taken for a fonnall triall of a doubtfull cause or quarrell 
by the sword or bastons, of two champions. 2667 Milton 
P. L. I. 766 Where Champions bold . . Defi’d the best of 
Panim chivalry To mortal combat. 1807 Scott Tales 
Grandf, Ser. 1. xvii. (1841) 37/x That the difference should be 
decided by a combat of thirty men of the Clan Chattan, 
against the same number of the Clan Kay. x8z8 — P'. M. 
Perth xxL 1837 Buckle Civilis. vi, 094 Orlando . . chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat. 

D. Hence, single combat. 

2622 Capt. Smith New Eng, Trials Wks. (Arb.) 263 It 
was also my chance in single combat to take the King of 
Paspahegh prisoner. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x, (1682) 460 
margin, A single Combat between a Spanish Earl and a 
Scottish Traveller, 1711 Addison Sped, No. 70 r 8 These 
brave Men had distinguished themselves in the Battle and 
in single Combat. 2833 Thirlwall Greece I. 255 Hyllus 
. .proposed to decide the quarrel by single combat. 

2 . gen. A fight between opposing forces; struggle, 
contest ; usually on a siUMler scale than a battle. 
(Used both with and without a and//.) 

(Hart's ed. (x6x6) of Barham’s Bruce u. 438 has Giff that 
will chace Quyt tbaim combat sum dele we sail [MS. read- 
ing (Skeat) Quyt tbaim tom but sum-dele we sail,] 

2583 Stanyhurst jEneis il (Arb.) 38 In valiant coombat 
thee Trciians sturdye resisted. 1632 Lithgow 7 'mv. 6x 
The Maister resolued to make combate below . . to saue 
vs from small shot, 2633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xllx. 
173 Eight hundred Mahometans, meil of combat. 1839 
THiRLWALLG7*MMVn, 363 Alexander had appeared to him, 
armed for combat. xBjSS Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill, 437 
In a succession of combats the advantage was on the side 
of the confederates. 

3 . fig, A conflict ; struggle, strife ; controversy. 

2567 Triall Treas. (1850) 18 They haue not .. battel and 
combate Against the cogitations that inwardly spring. x6xx 
Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 79 The Noble Combat, that ’twixt 
Joy and Sorrow was fought in Paulina. 1632 HoBnE.s Govt. 

* one, i. 5 S- 9 The combate of wits. 2875 Jowett Plato 
V/33 Is courage only a combat against fear and pain ? 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as combat-field. 

2825 Hogg Q, Hynde 221 Upon the glorious combat-field. 
Combat (kf>'mb£t, kti-mb^t), v. Also 6 00m- 
hatt, 6-8 -bate. [ad. F. combatt-re, in OF, cum- 
bat-re (3rd sing, cumbat, combat"), a Com. Romanic 
vb,, in Pr. conibattre, Sp. combatir. It. combattere 
late L. '’’•combattere = *combatuere f. com- to- 
gether, ■m.\h-ibatth-e, batu^re to fight. Cf. Abate, 
Debate; the different accentuation of combat is 
perh. due to association with the sb.] 

1 . intr. To fight or do battle (otig. esp. in single 
combat). Const, with, against. 
t*S 43 Grafton Harding's Chron. Ded. xv. That I, a poore 
earle. .Maye combattre with hym, beyng a kyng.] 13^ A. 
Jenkinsoh in H^Iuyt V ,y, (1590) I. 347 Haucoir-Hamshe 
bin de. .him in chaines. 
X3W Shaks. L. L. L. v. iL 711, I will not combat in my 
shirt, X390 Spenser F. Q, i. v. 2 With that Pagan proud 
he combatt will that day. 2632 Cotterell tr. Calprenede's 
C^satidra iii. 283 Your men combated.. against the first 
O' ^*83* Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 213 So 
habituated to fighting, that he went on combatting after he 
was dead. 1867 Couiuctok ASneid xi. 837 Or would men 
combat hand to hand. 
h.fig. 

^****®‘ ^i‘h,II,v. ii, 32 His face still combating 
wth teares and smiles. 2632 Hobbes Gotd. ^ Soc. 290 
" Oratours do combat with contrary opinions. 

2736 Butler Anal. i. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 66 [Virtue] 
combat with greater advantage hereafter. x8xo ^<xrxxLady 
NE, IL xxxii, Death seemed combating with life. 

A. trans. To fight with, engage, oppose to battle. 
2390 Greene Orl. Fur. (2599) 8 He shall e're night be met 
and combated. i»3 Shaks. a Hen. VI, iv. x. 47 That 
Alexander Iden. .Tooke oddes to combate a poore famisht 
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man. 165s Cottehell tr. Calprenedd s Cassandra i. 44 
He hath no more Antagonists to coinbate. 1806 Forsyth 
Beauties Scot!, III. iig Under the necessity of turning out 
to combat their spoilers. 

b. (Now the most frequent use.) 

s62jZfisanderi^Cal. u. a8 Calista.. being no lesse com- 
bated with the obligation wliich shee had unto Lisanders 
love. 1671 Milton Satuson 864 Only my love of thee held 
long debate, And combated in silence all these reasons 
With hard contest, sjax Wollaston Relig. Nat, i. 13 To 
follow nature cannot be to combat truth. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev, 73 You think you are combating prejudice, but you 
are at war with nature. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. Land. 
107 He combated the idea. 

Hcncc Co'mbated ppl, a, ; Co'iubating vbl, sb, 
and ppl, a. 

*S94 tei Pi. Conieaiioti vii. 26 The combating Betweene 
the Armourer and his man. -1685 H. More Illusir, a8o 
With whom Christ had no small combating long before. 
1^ M. Arnold Poems II. 193 Not human combatings 
with death. x85ro Rolleston Anim, Life Introd. 18 Methods 
for the combating of disease. 

Com'bata'ble (kfm-, kn'mbatab’l), a. rare, 
[f. Combat ©. + -ABLHi. Cf. F. combaitable, OF. 
combatable, I3tli c. in Littr^.] Capable of being 
combated or opposed. 

x8aj4 DinaiN Libr, Comp, saa Crabbed as may be the com- 
position and combatable the opinions. 

Combatant (kp-m-, kt^'mbalant), a, and sb. 
Also 5 oombatauut, 6 oambatand, 7 cumba- 
tant, 6 - oombatbant (now only in Her,'), [a. OF. 
combatant (mod.F. combatt-), pr, pple. of combattre 
to Combat, already in 1 2 th c. used as sb.] 

A. cuff. Fighting, contending in fight, ready to 
fight. In Mil. usage. Combatant officer : an officer 
who takes part in active figliling, as distinguished 
from the non-combatant officers of the medical or 
the commissariat staff. 

163a B. JoHsoN Magn. Lady in. iv, Their valours are not 

J 'cl .so coinbat.Tnt, Or truly antagonistic, as to fight. 1791 
Paine Rights M. (ed. 4) 114 The .separate head-quarters of 
two combatant armies. 1868 Regul. ^ Ord. Army r 301 
The Senior Combatant Oflicer must preside. 

b. Jler. Rampant with the iore-23aws raised as 
if in fight ; generally said of two lions, etc. ram* 
pant and facing each other (affront^). (Frequently 
spelt as mod.F. combattant.) 

c 1500 Sc. Poem Iter, 13^ in Q. Elia, Acad. (1869! 08 First, 
a lionne [statant] ; on-vthir, lyonc rampand . . And the xv 
cambatand [cd, note combatnnd]. xsya Bosseweli. A rmorie 
n. 48 Twoo Apes Circopetike.s combaitante. 1877 F. Sano- 
voRU Gtnealog, Hist. Eng. 73 Mis Arms were Two Lions 
Cumbatant. 1850 W. D. Cooper Winckelsea 39 [A seal] 
bearing the impression of a lion combatant or rampant. 
X864 Houticll Jleraldry /list, ^ Pop. x. 58 Two Lions 
Combattant are now borne by the Viscount Lorton, 

B. sb. One who combats, a fighter, warrior ; in 
early use, esp. one who fought in single combat. 

X4^ CKXim Faytes of A. i. i. 3 Chaton the vayllaunt 
coinbataunt or fyghtar. X893 Siiaks. a Hen. FI, 11. ill. 95 
SoundTruinpels, Alarum to the Combattants. 1667 Milton 
P. L. II. 7x9 So frownd the mighty Combataius. X774 
Tennant TourScotl.iuvjja. 123 In the duel, .each com- 
battant fell. x86o Motley Netherl. (x868) I. i. 9 The com- 
batants in the great eighty years war. 

b. in Her. ‘ A figure drawn like a sword-player 
standing upon his guard ’ (Bailey, Folio, 1736). 
c. fig. 

X646 H. Lawrence Conan. Aftgells za6 This text tells you 
you have anothir kinde of combatant. X784 Cowper Tosh 
III. 16a Much learned dust Involves the combatants ,* each 
claiming Truth. x88a L. Stephen Pope v. 134 Amongst 
the most effective combatants against dulness. 

d. attrib. (blending With the adj.) 
x88s Pall Mall G. eg June a/i The comliatant operations 
of the Royal navy. x887 Daiiy Nezvs ii Nov. 5/4 Those 
who hold combatant rank. 

Combater (k^^'m-, kt^’rabdctai). rare. Also 
oombatter. [f. Combat v. + -kb. OF. had com- 
batbre, in regimen combateor."] One who combats, 
a combatant. 

1598 Florio, Comiaiiiiore, a fighter, a combater. xdog 
Verstecan Dec, Inttll. 14 (R.) Combalters or fighters for 
victory, x6is W. Hull Jairr. Maiestie iij We would bee 
conquerours, that never were combaters. X848 Tait's Mag. 
XY. 239 The hired combatter is but one reduced to a sad 
and brutal necessity to get his living. 

Combative (kfi'm-, k»‘mbativ), a. [f. Com- 
bat V. + -IVB.] Disposed or given to combat, 
fond of fighting, pugnacious. 

a 1834 Lamb Let, fo Wordsw. (L.\ His fine combative 
manner. 1877 Kinclarp. Crimea (ed. 6) V. i. 113 The com- 
bative impulses. x88a J'. H. Blunt Ref, Ch. Eng. II. 304 
Ridley, combative to the last, wished to reply. 
Co'mbatively, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] jn a 
combative manner, pugnaciously. 

X863 Possiiililies of Creation 327 Rivals would j'ostleeach 
other, .and talk combatively on the staircase. 

CO'A&bativenesS. [f. as prec. -h -nbss.] Com- 
bative quality, readiness or propensity to fight, 
pugnacity. (Introduced as a Phrenological term.) 

x8x5 Spurzheim Physiognom, Syst. 303 Gall at first named 
this organ that of courage . . afterwards . . the organ of 
quarrelsomeness , . I . . call it the organ of the propensity to 
fighb or of combativeness. x8a8 G. Combe Const, JIfan 11. 
§ 4 Combativeness draws the sword and repels the attack. 
1854 E. Forbes Lit. Papers i. 13 The author . . erred evid- 
'■ently through hastiness, and persisted in error through 
comibativeness. 


t Co'mbatize, v. Obs. rare~\ [see -IZB.] 
intr. To engage in combat. 

cs 6 oo Tintan iii. iii. (1842)30 Tell Callimele Tie combatize 
with her: Tllfighte, byloue. 

t Comba'ttencie. Obs. rare~\ [f. late L. 
type *coinbattentia : see Combat v. The form 
according to later analogies would be combatancy."] 
Combatant state, hostility. 

X5M Warner Alb, Eng. iv. xxiL (1612) 106 Or if Combat- 
tencie not please, the land Is rich and large And they 
Copertiners may live, and us of death discharge. 

t Comba'ttery. Obs. rare—^. \p..O¥.eom- 
baterie, f. combattre i see Combatbb and -eby.] 
The action of a combatant, combat, fighting. 

*S»4 R- Pace in Strype Eecl. Mem. I. App. xi. ex In the 
which combatterie were taken two nobles of France. 

Co'mb-bmsh. 1. ' A brush to clean combs.’ 

i6xxCoTaR.,A^£^A»<u>', acombe brush. \ 6 &j Lottd. Gas. 
No. 2232/8 A large Comb-Brush wrought, with a Silver 
handle. X799 G. Smith Laborai. I. 98 With a comb-brush, 
take up some of that powder. 

1 2. A lady’s maid, or under lady’s maid ; a 
waiting-maid. Ohs. 

170* Vanbrugh False Frieitd iii. ii. Tawdry, you are not 
so alluring as you think you are : — Comb^brush, nor I so 
much in love, X749 Fielding Tom fonos xvii. viii. Lady 
Bellaston, with whom she had lived . . in the capacity of a 
Comb-brush : she was a very sensible girl. 

t Co'mb-bmsher. Obs. = prec., sense 2. 

17S0 Coventry Pompey Liii. i. v, The Lady's maid, .this 
delicate mincing comb-brusher. 

t Comb-cap. Obs. A kind of helmet. 

See Combed, quot. 1825. 

f Comb-cut, V. Obs. [see Comb 5 .] irons. 
To cut the comb of, ‘take down’. 

XS92 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 183 Can the thunder 
tongue-tye, or the lightning smoother . . or supererogation 
combc-cutt itself? 

Combe, var. of Coomb 2 ; obs. f. Coomb i. 
Combed (kJumd), ppl. a. [f. Comb sb}- and »,l] 

1. Having a comb. 

xsfia J. Heywood Prov. gp Epigr. (1867) 213 Comely 
combed crowyng cock. t 6 sa Gaulb Magytstrom. 3x0 A 
cock, gallantly crested or combed. 18x5 Fosbroice Encyct. 
Antiq. xyiii. (1843) 900 The combed head-piece was a morion 
with a high ridge on its top ; the Combe-caps had a ridge 
hanging over them from the front to the rear, seemingly 
the same. 1858 Loncp. M. Standish iii, 141 Had for his 
crest a cock argent Combed and wattled gules. 

2. Dressed, etc., with a comb. 

1839 Loudon Etieycl. ArcMt. B40 The Devonshire thatch- 
ing . . is done with combed wheat str<aw. 1870 Morris 
Earthly I^ar. HI. iv. 104 His combed-out hair. 1885 
Bible (R. V.) Isa. xix. g They that woik in combed flax. 

Combev ^ (kJ u-maji). [f. Comb w.i + -eb.] 

1. One who or that which combs; spec, one 
whose business it is to comb wool. 

X640-8S Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, in. xxvi. (1686) 138 
Combers of wool!. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesmatt xlvii, 
(x84i) II. 189 The corners are a particular set of people, 
nnu ihe combing a trade by itself. iTfpo Wolcott Rozul./or 
Oliver Wks. IL 179 What had Acnilles been without his 
Homer T A taylor, woollen-draper, or a comber 1 

2. A machine for combing the fibres of cotton or 
wool, intended for the production of very fine 
yarns ; a toothed instrument in a carding machine 
for drawing the cotton off the _ cards, a comb ; 
hence comber-setter, a tool for setting (or a man who 
sets) the teeth of this instrument; also comber-board, 

I a perforated board through which the harness 
threads pass in Jacquard weaving, in order to jjre- 
vent their becoming entangled. 

1831 Porter Silk Mannf. 234 A board in front of and 
somewhat lower than the breast roll of the loom — called a 
comber-board. 2887 Bolton Evening News i July g/6 
Wanted, a good Comber Settm: . . at the Edgworth Spin- 
ning Co. 

3. A * combing ’ wave, a long curling wave, a 
breaker ; see Comb 5 , and cf. beach-comber. 

18^ R. Dana Be/. Mast ix. 21 The heavy swell of the 
Pacific was. .breaking in loud and high 'combers' upon 
the beach. x86a M. Hopkins Hawaii 26 They curled over 
and broke like combers on the reef. 1887 J. M. Oxley in 
Scribtt, Mag 1 . 603/1 Upon the back of a huge comber she 
is carried far up the beach. 

4. U, S. (See quot) 

X874 Knight DiW. Mech., Comber, a ledge around the 
well or passenger portion of a sail-boat, to keep back spray 
and waves which ' comb ’ over the deck. 

Comber ^ (kp'mbaz). The name of two fishes 
found off the English coast : a. Serranus cabrilla, 
a fish of the sea-perch family ; also called 
X769 Pennant Zool, III. 210 'Ihe comber is a small scaly 
fish. x86x Couch Brit. Fishes 1 . 195 The Comber usually 
keeps in rocky ground at a small distance from land. 

p. Short for Comber Wrasse {Zabrus macu- 
latus var. comber, L. comber of Ray), a variety of 
Wrasse found on the Cornish coast. 

X769 Pennant Zool. 1 . 34a Comber Wrasse. 2859 Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes I. 489 Pennant says he received his fish from 
Cornwall, and supposed it to be the Comber of Mr. Jago. 
1868 Couch Brit. Fishes III. 32 The Comber Wrass is 
described as known to the fishermen of Mount’s Bay. 

Comber, -ous, obs. ff. Cumbeb, Cumbbous. 
Combinable (kpmbei'nab’l), a. [f. Combine v, 
+ -ABLE : cf. F. combinable^ Capable of com- 
bining, or of being combined. 


X749 Chesterf. Lett, clxxxi, Pleasures are very combina- 
ble both with business and study. 1794 Sullivan Fiew 
Nat. I. 446 The argillaceous earths, being combinable with 
all acids. 2879 Whitney Sanskrit Gram. 38 The nasals 
are more freely combinable. 

Hence Comhi'nableness, combinable state or 
quality. In mod. Diets. 

Gombinaut (kp-mbinant). [ad. late L. com- 
bmdnt-em, pr. pple. of combmdre to Combine.] 
tl. One who combines, a confederate. Obs. 

2628 A. Leighton Appeal to Pari, in Chandler 
Persec. (it/i) 369 The said Doctor and his Combinants 
caused the said Censure to be executed. 

2. Math. (See quots.) 

2853 Sylvester in Camb. ^ Dublin Math, frtiL VIII. 
257 What I term a combinant. 2885 Salmon Higher 
Algebra x6i An invariant of a system of quantics of the 
same degree is called a combinant if it is unaltered (except 
by a constant multiplier) not only when the variables are 
linearly transformed, but also when for any of the quan- 
tics is substituted a linear function of the quantics. 

Hence Co’mhliiaD.tive, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a combinant. 

2853 Sylvester in Comb. ^ Dublin Math, y-ml VIII. 
257 Any combinantive concomitant will be a function of 
the full determinants of the matrix farmed by the coeffi- 
cients of the given system of forms and of the variables. 
2885 Salmon Higher Algebra 161 There may be in like 
manner combinantive covariants, which are equally covari- 
ants when for any of the quantics is substituted a linear 
function of them. 

Combinate (k/i’mbin/t), a. ? Obs. rare, [ad, 
late L. comhinat-us, pa. pple. of combmdre : see 
-ATE 2 .] Combined. 

2383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (2877) 44 Apparell and Pride 
are so combinate together, and incorporate the one in the 
other, a 2861 Mrs.^ Browning Lett, Home^ C1877) II. no 
A work, .wrought, .in all its details, by combinate minds. 

b. In the following passage, generally taken 
as ‘ Betrothed, promised, settled by contract' (J.). 

2603 StiAKS. Meas. for M, iii. i. 231 There she lost a 
noble and renowned brother ; . . with him . . her marriage 
dowry; with both, her combynate-husband, this well- 
seeming Angelo. 

+ Combinate (k^'mbin^it), v. Obs. rare. [f. 
late L. combTndt- ppl. stem of combhtdre : see 
Combine and -ate 3.] To combine. Hence Oo'm- 
binated ppl. a., Oo'mbinating vbl, sb. 

2378 Banister Hist, Man 1. 1 How th^ [the Bones] are 
constrewed, and combinated , . the good Physition • . ought 
not to be ignoraunt. 17S7 Herald No. 9 (1738) 1 . 146 
Thirdly. . whether so combinated an affront has been olfeied 
from a contempt of the nation, or of the man? 
Combination (k/imbinfi'Jan). Also 5 com- 
bynaoion. [a. OF. combination (I 4 lh c. in Littrd, 
mod.F. combiitaisofi), ad. late L. combTnation-em 
a joining two by two, f. combindre to (^ombine.] 

1. gen. The action of combining or joining two 
or more separate things into a whole. 

26x3 R. C. Table Alplu (ed. 3), Combination, a ioyning, 
or coupling together. 2663 P. Fletcher Purple Isl, iii. 
(R.). These two fair isles . . Are oft made one by love's firm 
combination. 2678 Cudworth Intell, Syst.^ Wks. 2837 I. 
57 Words in great variety result from the different combi- 
nations and conj'unctions of a few letters. _ 27x8 Blackmoke 
Creation iv. Atoms.. From which by various combination 
springs This unconfined diversity of things. 2847 E, Guest 
in Philol, Soc. Trans, JII, 27 Every combination in lan- 
guage is an act of the will and reason. 

2. Combined state or condition of two or more 
things ; condition of union, conjunction. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxviii. § 3 Neither ought it 
to seem less reasonable, that . . a combination be admitted in 
this case, as well as division in the former. 2637 R, Hum- 
FREY tr, S. Ambrose i. lai Conjugal combination.^ a 1726 
South (J.), Ingratitude .. is always in combination with 
pride and hardhearledness. 2730 Johnson Rambler No. 
36 P 5 The same images in the same combination. 1873 H. 
Wood Therap. (1B79) 4S2 Digitalis . , is best given in com- 
bination. 2878 Jevons Print. Pol, Econ. 40 ^When several 
men work at the same capstan, the combination is simple. 

3. concr. Such a condition embodied in a group 
or set of things combined into a whole. 

c 2539 Dewes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 1033 The body . . is 
but a conglutination and combination of the foure ele- 
mentes. 2642 Hinoe f. Bruen xxx, 94 Such assemblies . . 
are for the most part, .a combination of the Popish and pro- 
phane. 2779 Johnson L. P., CowleyVDta. II. 23 They, .pro- 
duced combinations of confused mamificence. 2822 Craig 
Lect. Drawing iii, 142 Blue, red, yellow, and their combina- 
tions. 28M SoYER Paniroph. 136 The cooks . . could form 
unheard-ot combinations with the succulent pieces, 
t b. An ecclesiastical plurality. Ohs. 
x6x8 Hales in Gold. Rem., Lett.fr, Dori 4 The im- 
pediments were.. combinations, that is, double benefices, 
when men having two cures could not sufficiently attend both. 

4. The bandiog together or union of persons for 
the prosecution of a common object : formerly 
used almost always in a bad sense = conspiracy, 
self-interested or illegal confederacy ; hence (later), 
the term applied to the unions (formerly illegal) 
of employers or workmen to further their interests, 
affect the rate of wages, etc. 

2303 Abp. Bancroft Dangerous Positions i. i, 7 By reason 
of their said combination and secretenesse vsed, many 
thinges lie hidde from those in authority. 2624 Caft, 
Smith Firginia iv. 246 [They] by a generall combination in 
one day plotted to subuert me whole Colony. 2667 Pefys 
Diary (1877) V. 80 Some few. .that do keep out of all plots 
and combinations. 27x2 W. Rogers Foy. 235 , 1 us’d what 
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Arguments I could oflfer, shew’d them the Danger and 
Folly of Combinations. 1776 Adam Smith 11^. N.l. 11. v. 
371 Either by combination or by any other sort of violence. 
*79S J" B. Bird (title), The Laws respecting Masters and 
Servants . . comprising . . the law respecting combinations 
amongst workmen. 1824 Act 5 Geo.^ IV, c. 95 Workmen 
. . who shall enter into any Combination to obtain an 
Advance . . shall not therefore be subject or liable to any 
Indictment or Prosecution . . under the Common or the 
Statute law. i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Grey iii. iv, 'Entered 
into a combination !’ 'Yes, Mr. Grey 1 a conspiracy.’ 

Penny CycLStippl I. 398/2 Till then U824) any combination 
of any two or more masters, orofany two or more workmen, 
to lower or raise wages, or to increase or diminish the num- 
ber of hours of work, or quantity of work, to be done, was 
punishable at common law as a misdemeanour : mid there 
were also thirty-five statutes in existence, .prohibiting' com- 
binations of workmen against masters. 1856 Frouoe Hist. 
Eng-. (1858) I. i. 17 A combination of three or four of the 
leading nobles was sufficient, .to effect a revolution, 
b. concr. An association or society thus fomed. 
jgyi Hanmer Ckren. Irel. (1633) afi The second company 
of this combination. 1597 Bacon Ess. Hon. 4- ReAut. (Arb.) 
68 As . . hee doe content euerie faction or combination of 
people. 1725 De Foe Voy. round If'orld (1840) 46 To form 
other societies or combinations. x8t8 J as. Mill Brit. India 
III. ii. 79 Pardon is commonly gi-anted to any one of a 
combination who gives evidence against the rest. 1833 
Hew Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 31 Some combinations 
have framed rules to prevent men from having above a 
certain number of apprentices. 

f c. Agreement, treaty, alliance, compact. Obs. 
Shaks. Tiuel. N. v. i. 392 A solemne Combination 
shall be made Of our deere soules. 16x3 — Henry VIII, 
i._i. 169 This cunning Cardinall The Articles o' th’ Com- 
bination drew As himselfe pleas'd. 

6. Math, t a, = Alligation 2. Ohs. 

1542 Recorde Gr. Aries (1575)426 More varieties in com- 
bination may followe anone. 

b. ^l. The different collections which can be 
made of any number of given individuals, when 
they are taken in. groups of a definite number, 
but without regard to the order of arrangement. 
Thus ab and ba are the same combination, though 
different permutatiotts. 

1673 J. Wallis (.title). Treatise of Algebra . . of the Cono- 
Cuneus, Angular Sections, Andes of Contact, Combina- 
tions, Alternations, etc. X764 Reid Inquiry iii. Wks. I. 
ii6/z They who are acquainted with the theory of com- 
binations. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 35 If I ask 
how many combinations of 21 can he taken out of 25, I do 
in effect ask how many combinations of 4 may be taken. 
X870 Bowen Logie xii. 417 The laws of the permutation 
and combination of numbers. 

6 . Chcm. Chemical union, in which substances 
combine to form new compounds ; concr. the pro- 
duct or compound resulting from such a union. 

1766 T. AmoRY y. .5««f/e(i8as) III. 224 The gold and the 
reguline part of antimony being heaviest, the combination 
of them sinks to the bottom. iBoo tr. Lagrange’s ChetH. I. 
37^ The substance formed by the combination of tungsten 
with oxygen. x868 W. Cortis tr. Naquet's Chem. 3 In 
compounos which result from combination, the proportion 
is definite and constant. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 78 The 
red powder is a combination of this oxygen with mercury. 

7. Connexion of ideas in the mind. 

1690 Locke Hmn. Vttd. ii. xxxiii. § 6 This strong com- 
bination of ideas, not allied by nature, the mind makes in 
itself either voluntarily or by chance. Ibid. (J.), They 
never suffer any ideas to be joined^ in their understandings, 
in any other or stronger combination than what their own 
nature and correspondence give them. 1727 R. Greene 
Princ. Philos. 662 Particular Combinations of Simple Ideas. 
2823 Scott Quentin D. viii. iute. Whist . . a game . . which 
requires, .memory, judgment, and combination. 284^ Stan- 
ley I. ir. 185 Quickness and power of combination. 

8. Short for Combination-boom. 

2749 in Chr. Wordsworth Soc. Life Univ. i8<A C. (1874) 
161 A fire to he made in the Combination at noon, to con- 
tinue till two o’clock in the afternoon. 

9. = Combination-garntent. 

2884 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 2/2 These two combinations 
and a well-made dress ■ . form the most healthy and com- 
fortable dress for women.^ x^ Daily News 8 Jan. 7/6 
Ladies’ natural wool combinations. 

10. attfib. and Comb., as combination gar- 
ment, a close - fitting under-garment woin mostly 
by women and children, consisting of combined 
chemise or undershirt and drawers ; combination 
laws, laws directed against combinations or as- 
sociations of workmen or masters, repealed in 
1824 ; combination-paper {Comb. Univ^, see 
quot. ; combination-pedal, in Organs, a pedal 
which acts upon a number of stops at once ; also 
one which, instead of operating upon the draw- 
stops, acts upon the wind-supply (Grove JJict. 
Mies. 1 880 ) ; combination-union, a union formed 
by the combination of several trades-unions. Also 
in various mechanical tools or contrivances which 
combine several functions, as combination-attach- 
pee/it, -/iese, -lock, -plane, etc. 

2884 Health Exhib. Catal, 40/2 Flannel ^Combination 
Garment for a child. _ 1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 2/2 The 
combination garment is made in soft merino, suitable for 
wearing next to the skin . . It closely follows the shape of 
the body that it clothes, and is to the petticoat what a glove 
to a baby’s mitten. 1874 Knight D/ c/. Mech., 
Combmation^use, a fuse combining the principles of time 
and percussion. 2833 Ht. Martineau Maneh. Strike iii. 
25 Imprisonment . . under the old ^combination laws. 2843 
Penny Cycl. Suppl. I, 398/2 Combination Laws, the laws 


known by this name were repealed in 1824. The act {)^sed 
in 1824 (5 Geo. IV, c. 95} repealed all the statute and com- 
mon law against combinations of masters and of workmen. 
2874 Chr. Wordsworth Soc. Life Univ. C. 162 Com- 
bination-room,’ is said by a good authority to be derived. . 
from their sterner use for busmess : inasmuch as there were 
drawn up the ‘first *corabination paper,’ a list of the 
Preachers of the Sunday morning University sermons, a 
certain number of which were appointed — by each college 
in turn — according to the Prior Contbinaiio : and of the 
Preachers on Saints’ days and Sunday afternoons . . the 
Posterior Covibitintio. 1890 Railway Herald 31 May 11 
The majority would be in favour of *combination-unions. 

Com’bixiatioual (k^mabinf^t-jisnalj, a. [f. prec. 
-1- -AL.] Of or pertaining to combination. 
x68i Blount Glossogr., Combitutiiotial Churches, are the 
Independent Churches, by some so stiled. 

b. Mus, ill Combinational tone, a note pro- 
duced by the combined sounding of two other 
notes, a resultant tone. 

2879 E. J. Payne in Grove Did. Mus. I. 727 No minor 
chord can be obtained perfectly free from such false com- 
binational tones. x88x Broadhouse Mus. Acottstirs 312 
Combinational tones are oftwo kinds .. differential tones., 
summational tones. 

Combina'tioiL-room (also -chamber). 

The name given in the university of Cambridge 
(England) to the college parlour where the fellows 
meet after dinner, elsewhere called Common-boom. 

2650-32 Accts. Trin. Coll. Camb. (Willis & Clark III. 380I, 
A Table for the Fellowes Combination Chamber. 2673 
(ibid, 38a Of S. Catharine’s Hall), The Combination Room. 
x68s-§0 Hist. Queen's Coll. Camb. II. 49 Wainscot- 
ting and adorning the Combination Room, Building 
Accis. Clare Hall (ibidll. The Combination dineing room. 
2715 Prideaux Reform. Two Unto. vo Ltfe (1748) 202 That, 
where there are common-fire-rooms, or combination-rooms, 
in any College or Hall, they be all shut up at ten at night. 
2719 J. CovEL Master of Christ’s Coll. (Willis & Clark III. 
380), The common Combination Room. 1S30 Bp. Monk Life 
Bentley viii. 17a ‘ The Combiiiadon room,’ where the society 
are in the habit of meeting after dinner. 2889 Cominemora- 
tion Peast, Trin. Coll. Camb. 9 Dec., At the conclusion of 
dinner Tea and Coffee will be served in the Large Com- 
bination Room. 

Combinative (kp'mbin^tiv), a. [f. comhlnat- 
ppl. stem of L. comblndre to combine -h -IVE.] 

1. Having the faculty of combination, combining. 
2833 Bageiiot Lit. Stud. (1879) I, 11 A mind . . combina- 
tive or inventive enough to provide remedies. 2874 Savcb 
Covtpar. Philal. i. 6 The combinative powers of his own 
imagination. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of combina- 
tion; cumulative. 

2867 Clark Russell in Broadway Mag. Dec. 286 Those 
combinative excellences which constitute not the smallest 
charm of ‘ Kavanagh’. 

Combinator (kp-mbineitsi). rare. [n. of ac- 
tion in L. form, f. comblndre to combine ; see -or.] 
= Combines. 

x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, xxiv. (1632) 1137 The Com- 
binators [were] many that stood for Reformation. 1838 
Fraser's Mag, XVII. 320 To hire patriots to slate recusant 
combinators at three shillings a-week. 

Combinatorial (kp:mbinaloe-rial), a. Math. 
[f. as next + -al.] Of or relating to (mathematical) 
combinations ; esp. in Combinatorial analysis. 

x8j8 P. Nicholson (title), Ess^s on the Combinatorial 
Analysis. 2842 De Morgan Diff. Calculus 337 The com- 
binatorial analysis is analysis by means of combinations. 

Combinatory (k^mboi-natari), a. [ad. L, type 
*combtndtori-iis, f. combinator : see above and 
-OBT.] Of or pertaining to a combinator or com- 
bination; combinative. 

2647 Mai<H Petition Not by way of combinatory siding 
but down-right honestly intending the increase of the City 
force. 2669 Phil, Trans. IV. 1093 His Combinatory Art. . 
shows how often and how many ways they may be com- 
bined together. 2733 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Combinatory 
music, that part of music which teaches the manner of com- 
bining sounds variously. 2834 Whewell in Todhunter A cc, 
W.'s Writ. (1876) II, 186 Combinatory modes of conception, 
fCombi'nd, O. Obs. [A form arising from 
confusion of combine and bind^ tram, and intr. 
= Combine, bind together. 

2477 Norton Ord, Alch. iv. in Ashin. (1652) 47 Stedfast 
to stedf^t will it selfe combinde. 2303 Hawes Examp. 
Virt. xiii. 270, I dyd combynd Clennes my doughter with 
vertue precyous, 2343 Raynold Byrth Mankymie 6 Con- 
byndyng, coliigattyng or knittyng together the muskles. 
<2x600 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 177 The kinge of 
Swethia and the kinge of Denraarcke, all combindinge. 
2&S Timme Qnersit. hi, 144 Sulphur, .is. .most apt to com- 
binde the other two, to effect a good, .mixture. 

Combine (k^mbain), v. Forms: 5-6 com- 
by3ie(ii, 6- combine, [a. F. combine-r (14th c. 
in Littre), ad. late L. comblndre to join two by 
two, yoke together, f. com- -h blnl two together ; 
perh. the Eng. was formed directly from the Latin.] 
1, traits. To couple or join two or more things 
together : f a. material things in material union. 

c 1440 Promp. Paiv. 88 Combynyn, or capvA.-yxi, .combino, 
copula. 2399 A, M. tr. Gabelhotter’s Bk. Physicke 308/2 A 
Synue cut asunder, .and how the Chirur^pone ^oulde com- 
bine agayne the same. 2616 Bullokar, Combine, to couple 
or^yne together. 

b. persons or material things in non-material 
or ideal union : To join in action, condition, or 
feeling ; to conjoin, band togeriier, associate, ally. 
2303 More Ruful Lamentation (R.), The faithful loue, 


that dyd vs both combyne. 2393 Abp. Bancroft Dangerous 
Positions iii. xvi. 131 They haue combined themselues to- 
gether into a strange brotherhood, ispg Shaks. HemV, 
v. ii. 388 CJod, the best maker of all Marriages, Combine 
your hearts in one, your Realmes in one. a 2677 Barrow 
Serm. Christ despised no man. Combining man to himself 
by the fresh cement of his precious blood. 2749 R. Hurd 
Comm. Horace Ars P. Note (R.1, The art of combinmg 
woods, lakes, and rocks, into . . agreeable pictures. 28x8 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. i. 329 A sense of common danger 
might . . combine them in operations of defence. 1853 
Kingsley Hypatia xxii. 282 The youths and maidens com- 
bined themselves with the gentler animals into groups. 

c. things immaterial ; esp, in to combine efforts, 
forces, elc, 

1329 More Heresyes i, Wks. 112/1 Which two pointes, 
himselfe had combyned and knitte together. 1700 Dryden 
Pal. 4- Arc, iii. 1113 Ordain we then two_ sorrows to com- 
bine, And in one point the extremes of grief to join. 2732 
Berkeley Alciphr. in. § 10 Every one’s true interest is 
combined with his duty. 2862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, Ind' 
II. V. 131 It is only to a limited extent that the cducatipn 
of children can be advantageously combined^ with bodily 
labour. 2876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. III. y. iii. 451 Known 
for combining sacred and classical studies in his monastery, 
t d. To combine a league. Obs. 

1362 Phaer Mneid ix. (R.), Old duke Cedicus. .did com 
byne , . freendly league with Rcmulus of Tyburt coast, 

2. To cause to unite or coalesce into one body 
or substance ; esp. in Chem. 

1799 G. Smith Laborat. I. 5 To combine oil with sulphur. 
2871 B. Stewart Heat § 1x7 It generally exists combined 
. . with some other liquid. 

3. To unite (distinct qualities); to possess or 
exhibit in union. 

1827 Carlyle Misc. (1837) I. 49 Combining French clear- 
ness with old English depth. 1836 Stanley Sinai 4- Pat. 
V, (1858) 244 A position which . . combined . . strength, 
beauty, and fertility. 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 18 Some 
substance which will . . combine the characters requisite for 
all the different functions of Money. 

4. intr. To cometogetherinto onebody, coalesce; 
spec, in Client, to enter into chemical union, unite 
by chemical affinity with. Cf. Combination 6, 

17x2 Blackmore Creation iv, The scattering bodies nevgr 
would combine, Nor to compose a world by concour.se join. 
1766T. Amory I.Bnncletxii^) III. 223'l‘he mercury revivi- 
fied, and the acid combined with it, x8oo tr. Lagrangd s 
Chem. I. 139 The oxide of manganese., combines with the 
oxygen. xBia Sir H. Davy Chem.^ Philos. 444 Silver com- 
bines with chlorine when, .heated in contact with the ^as. 
fig. 2836 Froudb Hist. Eng. I. 291 Their wisdom, if We 
may so use the word^ combines crudely with any form of 
superstition or fanaticism. 

0 , To unite together for a common purpose, to 
co-operate for some end ; to confederate, form a 
union, spec. foY some economic, social, or political 
purpose ; to form a combination. 

[1329 Hen. VIII. in Fiddes Life Wolsey Collect, p.xxxiv, 
A great part of the youth . , with contentious factions and 
manner, daily combineing together.] 2603 Shaks. Lear v.i. 
29 Combine together ’gainst the Enemie. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. ly, 241 All. .combine to drive The lazy Drones 
from the laborious Hive. 2722 Sewel Hist, Quakers (1793) 
II. vii, 18 Though the powers of darkne.ss. .combine against 
them. 2770 Burke Pres. Discont., When bad men com- 
bine, good men must associate. XW3 Law Rep. zx Q. B. 
Div. 568 The parties combined to negotiate a loan contrary 
to the provisions of the Companies Act. 2890 Railway 
Herald 3x May ii/a The Tradesmen, Miners and Dockers 
have sufficient strength, .should they combine respectively. 
\>. Jig. of things, 

2802 AIar, Edgeworth Moral T, (1816) I. xiii. 103 Their 
pride and their prejudices combined against him. 1814 
Southey Roderick xxiii. The forms of piety and war. In 
strange but fitting union must combine, 2847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 369 The times . . and 
his early circumstances, combined to develop this pattern 
democrat. 

If 6. In tlie following, perh. = To bind : cf. COM- 
BiND. But other conjectures are current, 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. iii. 149 For my poore selfe, 
I am combined by a Sacred Vow, And shall be absent. [Cf. 
A. Y.L. v. iv. 136, and Comdinate a. b.] 

Comlyine (k^mbai-n), sb, [f. prec. vb,] A 
combination, conspiracy, plot. Obs. cxc. as in b. 

2610 W. Folkingham .rl j-i Survey Author to Wk,, A great 
Monarch hath those dire Combines, Hatcht in the Heart. 

b. U. S, colloq. A combination of persons in 
furtherance of their own interests, commercial or 
political ; a private combination for fraudulent ends. 

2887 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl., 16 of the members . . have 
formed what the New York Aldermen would call a 'com- 
bine', and demand $10,000 apiece before they will vote. 
x888 Evening Post (N. York) o Mar. 4 An anti-Platt com- 
bine composed of seven senators. x8% A. Roberts U, S. 
Consular Rep. Sept. 402 The market being controlled by 
the coal combine. 

Combined (k^mbsi'nd),///. «. [f. Combine®. 
-h -ED.] Coupled, united, conjoined in action or 
substance ; allied, confederated. 

260a Shaks. //<»/;. i. v. 18 Thy knotty and combined locks. 
2603 Knolles A Turks (1638) 122 The Christein Princes 
. . with their combined forces. 2667 Milton P, L. ix. 339 
Let U.S not then suspect our happie State . , As not secure 
to •‘sin^e or iiombin’d. 1790 Beatson Nasu 4- Mil. Mem. 
1. 187 Expecting the Combined fleet would be^ down upon 
him. 2873 Black Pr. Thule xxv. 4x7 A dinner and supper 
combined. 

b. Performed by agents acting in combination. 
2834 Gurwood Wellington's Disp, I. xa Combined field 
movements. 2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV, 1x7 One vigor; 
ous or combined struggle for emancipation. 2873 Max 
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COMBUST. 


AIullar Sc, Rclig, jjg The combined work of those who 
came before him. 

c. Kestilliug from, or produced by, combina- 
tion. Combutcd body (Chem.) : one formed by 
the chemical combination of simple substances. 

(14.. Epiph. in Timdalds Vis, ti7 And 00 word com- 
byned of thes tweyn. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trceo, 115 A 
buzzar or market, which though divided shewes a combined 
beauty in her .separation. «i83i A. KNOxife;//. (1844) I. 
81 Where a collective and combined effect is to be produced. 
1844 Stanley Arnold (iSsB) I. iv. 167 A combined view of 
different states. sBSg Pall Mall G, 17 Oct. s/3 The same 
logic which has created the ' combined lecturer ’ would . . 
create the ‘combined head', and, in the university, the 
‘ combined professor'. 

Combiuedly (kpmboi’nedli), ado. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.] In a combined manner, in combination. 

a xt^i Bp. Mount agu A els ij- Mfon, (1642) 346 Joyntly and 
combiuedly. a 1677 Barrow Sen/t, Wks. i686 II. 30 The 
flesh, lhe_ world, the Devil, all combiuedly are so many fierce 
adversaries. x86x Musghave Ey-roaas 305 Brigades . . 
being independent in their movements, might combiuedly 
attack or support. 

Combrneduess. [f. as prec. h- -ifisss.] Com- 
bined condition. 

1852 J. K. BALLANTYNii! Soiikhya Aphorisms (1885) 160 
Combineduess is the state of the soft and the hard. 

t Combrnement. Obs, or arch. [f. Com- 
bine o.-h-MENT.] = Combination. 

x6o6 Warner Alh, Eng, xvi. ci. (161a) 399 Comblnement 
thus of Nature and ofVertue is admirde. rtidig Daniel 
Coll, Hist, Eng. (1626) s Hauing no firmc combinements to 
chayne them_ together in their publique dangers. 1823 
C.G\,Y,wixiEAidsReJl, 28a The Scriptural record of Baptism 
and the combinement of preaching therewith. 

b. A combination, association, union. 

1658 in Dalzell Hist, Edin, Unw, (i86a) 181 Nor will I 
ever involve myself in., any kind of factious and disorderly 
combinemente. *674 [Z, CaworbvJ Cal/toHcon 10 This co- 
alition and combinement, founded on the truly Catholic 
Principles of the Church of England. 

Combiner (k^imbarnai). [f. as prec.-f-EliI.] 
One who or that which combines. 

x6os Timme Quersit. in. x.|4 The vvhaye of the blood is .as 
a chariot or mediator, and combiner of the other two be- 
ginnings together. X654 Mountagub Dniout Ess, 11. 
x86 tL.) This so excellent combiner of all virtues, humilit}', 

b. s/>ci. A member of a combination ; a con- 
federate, associate, leaguer, conspirator. ^Chie dy^/. ) 

X638 Hainilton Papers (1880) 6, 1 have nou hard thes 
Combinerh ar resolved to, etc. 17x2 W. Rogers Voy, 309 
The aforesaid Combiners, who have put the Care of the 
said Ship under an uncapahle Command. x8a3 Ld. Cock- 
burn Mem. 330 The combiners . . trusted that the bar of 
Scotland would always supply any force that the defence 
of political prisoners . . might require. 

Combinj? (kJ«’raig;, vbl. sb. [f. Comb 

1. The action of the verb Comb. 

XS7S Fenton Gold. Epist. (1577) 139 To hauo their haircs 
fall without combing. x6od Surfi.. ConnUy Farm 51 Of 
spinning and combing of wooll. 1854 E. Wilson Healthy 
Shin xvii, By plenty of combing and brushing. 

2. eoficr. (usually //.) The produce of combing ; 
hairs combed off; the artificial borders, etc. for 
which these arc saved. 

X656 Artif, Handsovt. 44 The baldnesse, thinnessc, and 
. . deformity of their haire, is usually supplyed by borders 
and combings. Ibid, 59 She laid out the combings or cut- 
tings of her own or others more youthful! haire. 1727 Swirr 
Gulliver ii. vi. 145 , 1 desired the queen's woman to save for 
me the combings of her majesty’s hair. x88o W. S. Gilbert 
Paliettee, Compelled at last, in life’s uncertain gloamings, 
To wreathe her wrinkled brow with well saved ‘ combings 

3. aitrib. and Comb., as combing (i. e. wool- 
combing) trade] f combing - cloth, -kerchief, 
a cloth placed over the shoulders while the hair is 
combed ; oombing-maohine, a machine for comb- 
ing wool ; oombing-wool, long wool adapted for 
combing and spinning into worsted. 

1578 in T. Thomson (18x5) 231 (Jam.l Huidis, 

quaflls . . uaipkynis, caniyng claithis. Ibid. 23s (Jam.) Ano 
camyng curche of the same. 1670-98 ’LAssEis Voy, Italy 
I. 41 Some of the townsmen who saw him putting on that 
combing-cloth . . thinking it had been a priest putting 
on the amice. 1709 Land. Gaz, No. 4583/4 Places . . where 
the Combing Trade is followed. 1737 Dyer Fleece 11. Argt., 
The wool otour island peculiarly excellent is the combing 
wool. x88a Pall Mall G, 20 June 5/2 The better grades of 
combing merino. 1883 Leisure Hour 243/2 ‘Combing' 
wool isTonj^er, liner, and more silky than ‘ clothing’. 
CoULbuitf (kJu-mig), ppl. aA [f. as prec. -i- 
-ING That combs ; esp. of a wave : Forming 
a crest, breaking into foam (see Comb w.l 5 ). 

1837 S. Osborne Quedah xviii. 246 The spirit of the old 
pirate is still observed in stormy nights . . to row his tiny 
skiff through the combing waves, 1867 Smytii Sailors 
iVoni-bh., Combiitg sea, a rolling and crested wave, 
f Combing, ppl, a/h Obs. In form a pr. pple. 
of a vb. comb, of uncertain meaning and history. 
Perhaps related to Pr, comb, Sp, combo curved, 
combar to curve (see Littrd s. v. Combe)] with 
sense : Curving, incurved, bending in. 

1302 Arholob Chron. 62 To gruff frute that shal haue no 
core. Take a graff and bowe it in both endes combyng, 
and kyt bothe endes graf wyse and so fasten them in the 
stoke, 1374 Hyll Planting n. 75 - 
Combing, var. of Coaming, 

Conibiiiinff (k^mbaimig), vbl. sb. [f. Com- 
bine % + -ING ”3 The action of the vb. Combine ; 
rarely comr. Combination. | 


x^z Recordc Gr. A rtes {,157^) 423, I will propound an 
other example . . of more varietie in the Alligations or combin- 
ings. 1398 Florid, Combittaiione, a combining or joyning 
togither. 1603 Knolles (1638) 264 Being inflate 

with the combining of two such mighty kingdoms. 

b. attrib. in combining pr^ortions, equivalents, 
etc. {Chem/), the proportions, etc. in which ele- 
ments or radicals combine with each other. 

1866 ksa'ii.t. Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 95 Each elementary 
substance has its own combining proportions with other 
elements. 

Combining (Vmterniq),/^/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING That combine ; tmiting, co-operating ; 
entering into chemical combination. 

i8ig Children Chem. Atial. 443 Following the number 
of combining atoms, x88s Atheuieum 23 Apr. 531/3 In view 
of these combining causes. 

Comble« sb. Her. Obs. [a. F. comble in same 
sense L. cumulus heap, pile, heap above the full 
measure, crown.] The diminutive of the chief of 
the escutcheon, occupying one fourth of its depth 
towards its lower portion ; the fillet. 

XS23 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. Ixxvii. 99 Sir Wyllyam Duglas 
. , bare azure, a comble syluer, thre starres goules. xs68 
Grafton Chron. II. 234. 1722 Nisbet Heraldry I. 72 The 
chief can only be parted per fesis, when three parts are 
above and one below— and this is called a Combel or Fillet 
— viz. the diminutive of a chief, 
f Comble, v. obs. rare. [a. F. comble-r:—L. 
cumuld-re to overload, f. cumulus heap, piled up 
mass.] trans. To load, overload. 

2672 St. Miciirl Let. 14 Aug., in Pepyd Corr., You dayly 
and howerly soe comble me with, not only expressions, but 
allsoe deeds, of your worthyness and goodness. 

Comble, var- of Cumble sb. and v. 

Gombless (k J u'mles), a. [f. Comb sb.^ + -less. ] 
Without a comb (in various senses : see the sb.). 
Plence Co'mlilesflxiess. 

X396 SiiAKS. Tam. Shr. it. i. 227 A comblessc Codec. 1883 
Cheunb. Jrnl. 142 With a smooth and almost combless cre.st, 
x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. 1 . 1. vi. 8x Absolute brush- 
lessness, comblessness. 

Combly, var. of Comely adv. Obs. 

Combly, obs. f. Cumbly, Indian blanket. 
Combmaker (kJu'mimJi.-kaj). One whose 
business is to make combs ; a comb-cutter. 

cx\efs Hombtale in Wr.-Wiilcker 686/31 Hie pectinarins, 
a Comemaker. 2330 P alsgr. aoy/x Combe maker, pkngnier. 
*7SS Mem. Copt. P. Drake I. tv. 30 He was a Combmaker 
by Profession. 2833 M. Sanr Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 366 
Any combmaker wul furnish you forth os good as new, 

t Combourgeoisie, -y. Obs. [a. Fr. «///- 
bourgeoisie, f. combottrgeois Combuboess,] A league 
or alliance of mutual citizenship between inde- 
pendent cities 5 comburghership : used particularly 
of Switzerland. 

x6o2 Fulbeckb Pandects 33 So the Athenians did make 
free of their citie . . all the Rhodians : which the Rhodians 
requited with like curtesie, which was nothing else but a 
comburgeosie, such as Bodinus reporteth to haue^been 
made betwixt them of Valovs, and certaine towneships^of 
the Heluetians. 1707 Zantd. Gas. No. 4350/3 Our strict 
Alliance.s and Combourgeoisy with that Principality. Ibid. 
No. 4303/1 Contained in the Treaty of Combourgeoisy be- 
tween Berne and Neufchatei. 

Combox, obs. f. comb-box : see Comb sh/- 
Combranoe, -snse, var. of Cumbbance. 
Combre, obs. form of Combbb ; in the follow- 
ing the meaning is obscure. 

1331-a Act 23 Hen, VIH, c. 17 § i_ No maner person . , 
[shallj winds .. within any fleesse..tailes, decepteful lockes, 
cotte, calles, combre, lambes wolle, or aiw other thinge. 

Combretaceous (kpmbrftri'Jos), a, Bot. [f. 
bot.L. Combretacesi, fi generic name Combretum 
(applied by Pliny to some plant, prob. a kind of 
rush) + ous.] Of or belonging to the N.O. Com- 
bretacesB, of which the typical genus Combretum 
consists of trailing or climbing tropical shrubs, 
some remarkable for the beauty of their flowers. 

2864 Bates Nat. Amazon vi. 140, I see now and then a 
orgeous crim.son blossom on long spikes . . I suppose it to 
elong to a climber of the Ckimbretaceous order, 

Combrous, obs, f. Combbods. 

+ Combn're, v. Obs. [ad. OF. eombiirir (also 
in Pr.), ad. L. combur-ere to bum up, consume. 

The inflexion of combilrere b precisely like that of firere 
to burn, with its compounds awbilrfre, adftrere, exilrere, 
etc,, and it takes the place of a *cone-prere] but the diffi- 
culty of accounting for comb- as a variety of the prefix has 
suggested a parallel xaAioaX* biirere, whence prob. bustnm.^ 

1, tram. To bum up, consume by fire. 

xwo Sempill Ballates (1872) 92 Thay Bouchers thy Father 
did combure. 2^7 Montgomerie Cherrie if Sloe 970 Thy 
furious flaming tyre, Quhilk dois thy bailfull briest combuir. 
2399 A. M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 9/2 Combure the 
same to ashes. Ibid. 25/2 Take. .Castoreum, of the weight 
of the combured swallowes. 16x3 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. 

3\ Combure, burne, or consume with fire. 

2. inir, (for reJC) 

1390 A. M, tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 52/1 Let it com- 
bure, till of it selfe it extingubhe. 

Combnrence (k^mbiuo-rens). rare, [f, L. com- 
bur-h’e to bum up + -ENCE.] Comburent quality 
or action ; see next. 

x8s3 Coleridge Aids Refl. Wks. 1838 I, App. 393 The j 
poweis of, . comburence and combustibility. | 


I CoxtlblLTent, a. and sb. rare. [ad. L. combur- 
I ent-em, pr. pple. of comburere to consume : cf, F. 
comburant, principe comburant, as applied by 
Lavoisier.] Burning {obs^ : causing combustion ; 
applied by Lavoisier, and others after him, to that 
element, esp. oxygen, which, in chemical combina- 
tion, was supposed to cause the combustion of 
another body ; hence the classification of combur- 
ents and combustibles. See Combustion a. 

*699 A- tr-. GabelhaueVs Bk. Physicke 30/1 Intcende 
them at a burninge and comburent candle. 2843 Grove 
Contrib, Sc. in Corr, Phys, Forces 289, 2890 tr. yules 
Verne's Barbicane ^ Co, xi. Formed by combination . . of 
the principal comburents and combustibles. 

Comburgess (kpmbij-jdges). Hist. [f. COM- 
+ Buegbss, after med.L. combttrgensis, or F. corn- 
bourgeois (i 6 th c, in Littre).] 

1. A fellow-burgess, fellow-citizen or freeman of 
a borough. 

2^27 in W. H, Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 27 The com- 
plaint made.. by the Maior and yo' comburgesses of yo' 
towne of Oxford. 2363 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 
I. 37 Comburgesses and Commonalty. 2577-87 Homnsiied 
Scot, Chron. (1806) II. 446 Such magistrates, .as neither are 
comburgesses nor apt to discharge themselves of such 
offices. 2609 Skene Reg. May. {Chahnerl. Air) 248 All 
and sundrie zour comburgesses [Lat, o/nnes combnrgenses 
vesiros], dwelling within zour burgh. 2873 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. HI. XX. 424 The members were generally ‘co-citi- 
zens ’ or ‘ comburgesses ’. 

+ 2. In certain English boroughs (before the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act 1835 ), used as Ae title of muni- 
cipal magistrates, chosen by and from among their 
fellow-burgesses, and associated with the alderman. 

In some cases, as at Stamford, the Alderman and his Com- 
bui’gesses received by later charter the style of Mayor and 
Aldermen. 

2646 R. Butcher Stamford iv, Edward the . . by his 
charter directed to George Chapman the first incorporate 
alderman, and others bom of the ^per and lower Bench, 
then called the Comburgesses and Capitall-Burgesses. 2696 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3275/3 The Association of the Alderman, 
Burgesses in Parliament, Comburgesses, Gentlemen, Frec- 
Burgesses and other Inhabitants of the Borough of Grant- 
ham. 2835 Rep. Commiss. Munic, Corp, App. iii. 2673 
Pontefract, King Richard 3, by a charter . . ordains that 
the Mayor and burgesses . . yearly may amongst the same 
burgesses in the Moot Hall, choose out of themselves 13 
Comburgesses . . one of which burgesses is to be chosen for tlie 
Mayor for one whole year. Ibhi. App. iv, 2242 Grattikam, 
The Comburgesses are elected for life by the Alderman’s 
Court from the second twelve, who alone are eligible. 
+CoiiiTljurgh.er(;h»'Jg3Jt). Obs. Also -burger, 
[f. Com- + Bubgheb. ] 

1. A fellow-burgher ; a freeman of a cily or state 
between which and other cities or slates mutual 
citizenship is established : cf, Comboubgeoisy. 

2603 Sylvester Du Bartas i. i. ii;8 If laffa Marehants, 
now Comburgers seeme With Portingalls and Portingalls 
with them. 

2. =CoMBnBGE8S a (? an error for it). 

1683 Addr. fr. GrantAatn in Loud, Gaz, No. 2839/3 The 
Alderman, Recorder, Comburgers. 

tCombn’rgliersliip. Obs. [f. prec. + -snri’.] 
The status of combnrghers ; mutual citizenship, 
x6o6 Sylvester Dh Bartas ii. iii. L 42 By all respects of our 
com-Burgership . . I do adiure yon. a 17x4 Burnet Omn T ime 
an. 2707 iR.) The canton of Bernes . . declared, they were in 
a comburgership with them ; and upon that, th^ sent a 
body of 3000 men to defend them. 2720 Land. Gaz. No, 
5825/2 (l^ntrary to the Treaties of Alliance and Com- 
burghership they have with this Canton. 

Comburzaent, var. of Cumbebment. 

+ Combur;^, v. Obs, rare. To bury together, 

2606 "QimnE Kirk-BuriaHyZyp 23 Some American Kings, 
whose custome is to comburie their concubines in tombe 
with themselves. 

Combust (.k^mb»'st), a. [a. OF. combust ( 14 th 
c. in Godefroy), ad. L. combust-us, pa. pple. of 
combnr-Sre : see CoMBUBE.] 

'j'l. Burnt; spec, acted on by fire, calcined. Obs. 
c 2386 Chaucer Chan, Yem. Prol, ^ T. 238 Combust inatiis 
and coagulat. 2477 Norton Ord, Alch. v. in A,shm.jT65a) 
64 Of a Combust terrestrietie, xSfiz Bullevn Bk, Simples 
80 b, The skinnes of them combust or burnt. xfoS R. 
R[ussell] tr. Geberi, iii. 6 Cast it combust into hot Water, 
tb. Adust. Cofiibust choleri ‘choler adust’. 

2607 Walkington Opt. Glass xii. 67 Two kindes of me- 
lancholy, the one sequestred from all adinixtion..the other 
, .a combust black choler, 

c. as sb. That which is burnt, 

2824 Coleridge R»n. (1836) H. 412 The combustive, the 
combustible, and the combust. 

2, Astral. Of the planets ; Burnt up (as it were) 
by the sun in or near conjunction ; (seemingly) ex- 
tinguished by the .sun’s light. 

' A planet is combust when within 8° 30’ of the body of the 
sun; Its influence is then said to be burnt up, or destroj’^ed.' 

r 2374 Chaucer Troylus nr. 668 If I bad, O Venus .. As- 
pectes badde of Mars, or of Saturne, Or thou combuste. 
rx39x — Astrol, ii. § 4 The lord of the assendent ..is for- 
tunat . . whan . . bat he be nat retrograd ne combust. _ 2585 
Lufton Thous, Notable Th. (16751 95 If in the Nativity of 
the Husband Venus be combust, the wife shall die before 
the husband. 2644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 67 Who can dis- 
cern those planets that are oft Combust, .untill the opposite 
motion of their orbs bring them , . where they may be seen 
evning or morning? zSA Scott Harm, iii. xx. Many a 
planetary sign, Combust, and retrograde, and trine. 



COMBUST. 

b. Combust "way : * the space in the second 
half of Libra, and through the whole Sign of 
Scorpio ' (Bailey). 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. ii, Frome the combust 
way she [Dyane] had her so sped, She had no let that was 
to be dredde. 1696 Phillips s.v. Combustion, Comhnsitmy, 
by reason of several violent or malignant fixed Stars in 
the second half of Libra and through the whole Sign of 
Scorpio. 

Combust (kpmb»‘st), v. [f. prec., or its Latin 
source. First and chiefly used in pa. pple. com- 
btisted. Pa. t. in Sc. also combust^ tram. To 
burn np, consume with fire; to calcine. (Now 
only jocular or affected.) 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 438/a Fyre descendyd fro heuen 
upon them and [they] were all combusted and brente. — 
G. de la Tortrxxxix, Div, Ne fyre myght bane combusted 
or brente her. a 1347 *u Vicards Afiat. (18S8) App. lx. 334 
Putt therto lytherge . . and redde corall combusted. _ 1560 
Kolland Crt. Venus 11. 522 Scho.. combust thame in the 
fyre. 1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxiii, ‘ You don’t suppose 
that I would go spontaneously combusting any person?* 
1882 Sutton in Society 7 Oct. 16/1 Wilt thou cook up or 
combust or incinerate The earth with thy igneous tail? 

+ To consume or waste as fire does. Ohs. 
^ 1623 Favine Theai. Hon. vi. viii, 145 Such as had com- 
busted his State. Time’s Storehouse 251 (L.)All Ger- 
many was combusted with great troubles. 

Combustibility (kpmbystibi-liti). [f. Com- 
bustible + -ITY ; cf. F r. combustibiliti!\ Combust- 
ible quality. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alck, vn. vi. in Ashm. (1653) 170 
Whyte Sulfur wythowte conbustebyllyte. 1624 F. White 
Kept. Fisher 411 Actuall combustibiliticor visibilitie. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. II. xxi. 417 Vegetables are 
. .indebted to the light for their colours . . taste, combusti- 
bility. x8x8 Faeaday Exp. Res. iv. ix_ An easy method of 
exhibiting its [the diamond's] combustibility. 1834 J. M. 
Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) 11 . 634 General combustiDility of 
the body. 

Combustible (kpmbs'stib’l), a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. combustible, f. late L. combilstihil-is, i. combust^, 
ppl. stem of combiirere ; see Combube.] A. adj. 

1. Capable of being burnt or consumed by fire, 
fit for burning, burnable. 

X529 More Heresyes iv. Wks. 264/1 The fire can . . bume 
al combustible thinges that it may towch. 1631 Gouge 
Cods Arrows i. J ig. 26 Multitudes of faggots, or other 
combustible fuell. s666 Fepys Diary 3 Sept., Everything, 
after so long a drought, proving combustible. >774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776] Vll. 345 Stubble, and such like com- 
bustible matter. 1830 Prescott Peru 11 . 255 Orgonez. .set 
fire to the combustible roof of the building. 

2. fig, EasiW kindled to violence or passion ; 
excitable; inflammable. 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Reh. t, (X8431 17/1 This distemper 
was .so universal, the least spark still meeting with com- 
bustible matter enough to make a flame. i(M W. Chilcot 
Evil Thoughts iv. (1851) 37 The mind of man is com- 
bustible ; the thoughts of his heart are mere tinder to the 
sparks of a lewd fancy. 1762 Hume Hist. jE»^. (1806) IV. 
lix. 416 The commons, aware of what combustible mate- 
rials the army was composed. 1867 Park.man Jesuits N, 
Amer. xiii. (1875} 133 It was to the combustible hearts of 
female recluses that the torch was most busily applied. 

1 3. Burning, fiery. Obs. 

1632 Lithcow Trav, ix. 391 This last and least fire [of 
Etna], runne downe in a combustible flood. 

B. sb. A combustyile substance or matter. 

1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett, 11. 344 IV. 113 Eight or nine 
barrels of combustibles. 1748 Ansods Voy. ii. vi. igS Pitch, 
tar, and other combustibles. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 8a 
All our ordinary combustibles— such as coal, wood, oil, etc. 

18x3 Sib R. Wiieom in Li/e II. 475 Metternich W'orks up 
the combustiblejs in Switzerland for a spring explosion. 

Comliustillleuess (k^mbn'stib^nes). [f prec. 

-H-NESS.] =COMBUS'l’IBILITT. 

1664 H. More ill^st. Inig,, Apol. jor Whose combustible- 
ness would declam the subject to be earthly or terrestrial. 
1791 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 69 The combustibleness of 
steel. 

t Combu'sti'bly, a^. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -LT 2 ,J In a combustible manner. 

1383 Lufton Thous. Notable Th, (1675I loi To use cora- 
bustibly. .half an ounce of the flower of Cassia. 

Combustion (k^mbvstian, -tjsn). Also 6 
-yon. [a. OF. combustion (i 4 tli c. in Liltre), ad. 
late L. combristian-em, n. of action f. cotnburSre ; 
see Combube.] 

L The action or process of burning ; consump- 
tion or destruction by fire. (Not common in 
ordinary unscientific language.) 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. vii. § 2 The combustion of 
his sanctuary . . flaming before their eyes. X609 Bible 
(Douayli/i/w. xix. 17 They shal take of the ashe.s of combus- 
tion and of sinne. 1643 Sir T. Browne R elig. Med. i. xxiv. 
The combustion of the Library of Alexandria. X824 Syd. 
Smith Wks. 1867 II. 44 The faggots which each 

IS preparing for the combustion of the other. X867 Chr, 
Remembrancer LII. 24^ The combustion of incense. 

+ b. A conflagration, fire. Obs, 

; x6n Bible Transl, Pref, 8 Catiline, .that sought to bring 
It [Rome] to a combustion, or Nero. . that did indeed set it on 
fire. x6iS G. Sandys Trav. 47 Subiect it [Constantinople] 
hath bin to sund^ horrible combustions. 1664 Ethereoge 
Love in Tub iy. i, In combustions.. To save their precious 
goods from raging fire. 

+ 0 . spec. The burning of a corpse, cremation. 

c 161X Chapman Iliad xxiii. aoa Nor more mourn at his 
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burn’d hones, Than did the great prince to his friend at his 
combustions. 1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. (1736) 1. Solemn 
Combustion of Meneceus and Archemorus. 

d. Spontaneous combustion', the burning of a 
substance (or mass) ftom heat generated witliin 
itself; see Spontaneous. 

e. C. of motley : * the old way of trying mix’d 
and base Money by melting it down ’ (Kersey). 

1695 W. Lowndes Ess. Amendnt. SHu. Coinage 5 A con- 
stitution was made, called tbe Trial by combustion. xBog 
Tomlins Lam Did. I. &v. CombusUo pecuniae, In the time 
of King Henry II a constitution was made, called the trial 
by combustion ; the practice of which differed little or 
nothing from the present method of assaying silver. 

2. The ordinary term in scientific use. 

As all ordinary combustion consists in tlie ener- 
getic combination of a body with oxygen, with 
evolution of heat and light, this was alone con- 
templated in earlier definitions of the term ; but 
since it has been known that similar phenomena 
attend the combination of other elements, e.g. 
that of hydrogen and metals with chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodine, combustion has been defined 
more generally as ‘ The development of light 
and heat accompanying chemical combination 

Formerly, oxygen was regarded as essentially the sup. 
porter of combustion, the bodies which burned m it being 
called combustibles. Afterwards the former tei-m was ex- 
tended to all substances capable of forming vapours in which 
others can burn, as chlorine, broimne, iodine, sulphur ; but 
since the same substance may^ sometimes act in both capa- 
cities, and since the vapours in question are actually con- 
sumed in the process, as trulyas the so-called ‘ combustible 
the distinction has gradually become obsolete. (Watts, etc.) 
Cf. Comburent. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alc/i. v. !n Ashm. (1652) 64 Of such 
Combustion greate hardnes shall be. ^ i6ia Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 369 Combustion is ignition, converting 
bodies by burning them into Calx. _ 1704 Sullivan Vimu 
Nat. 1 . 17X It has long been ascertained, that combustion 
will not take place unless it be nourished by air. x8tx 
Hooper Med. Diet, aaa/a s.y.. The supporters of combus- 
tion known at present are. .six. Oxigen gas, Air, Gaseous 
oxid of nitrogen, Nitrous ga.s, Nitric acid, Oxigenated 
muriatic acid. 184a Grove Corr, PJiys. Forces (ed. 6) 76 
Combustion being in fact chemical union attended with 
heat and light, X833 W, Grecorv Inorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 47 
Combustion, or the combination of a combustible with 
oxygen. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 106 Being neither com- 
bustible like the one, nora supporter of combustion like tbe 
other. 

b. In the sense of * combination of a body with 
oxygen ’, the word has been applied to processes 
of oxidation unaccompanied by evolution of light, 
and not popularly considered as * burning’, such as 
take place in the tissues of organisms {Internal 
combustion), in decomposing organic matter, etc. 

xSoo Med. Jml, IV. 361 Every combination of an acid 
with other substances, is a process of combustion, which 
cannot take place without the combination of the oxygen 
with the combustible element. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 80 
A kind of slow combustion goes on in the body. 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 722 The decomposition of the non-nltrogenous 
reserve material and its combustion into carbon dioxide and 
water, 188a Syd, Soc. Zm., Internal combustion, tho.se 
processes of oxidation, .which effect the maintenance of the 
animal heat. 

C. An operation consisting in the complete 
burning of a substance in a combnstion-tnbe : used 
in quantitative analysis. 

Watts Did. Chem, I, 227 When the temperature 
required for a combustion is very high, the tube should be 
protected, 1883 Sir R. Crbistison in Life 1 . 273, I had 
successfully finished my first combustion. 

f 3. Path, a. A bum ; b. inflammation. Obs. 

1S4* Copland Guydon’s PermuL Tijb, Vnguentum.. 
merueylous to consol ydate and drye the conbustyons and 
woundes of .synewes. 1390 A. M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 
332 Take Lintseede. .and applyeit on the combustion. Some 
doe onlye annoynte the burne with Llnteseede oyle. Ibid. 
334/1 Heerewith annoynte the combustion both Cveninge, 
and morninge. Ibid. 335/1 This draweth out the beate and 
combustion, and then ic cureth. 1621 Burton Anai. Mel, 
II. iv. in. ii. Cauteries or .searings with hot yrons, combus- 
tions, bearings. 1636 Riooley Prod, Physick 68 Combus- 
tion of the joynts, will admit of no sharp remedies. 

+ 4, Astral, Obscuration of a planet or star by 
proximity to the sun. Obs. See Combust a. 2 . 

x«x Recorde Cast, JCnowl (1556) 196 The darkenynge 
or hidynge of the starre. .within is degrees of the Sonne . . 
is called of many men Combustion. 1642 Howell For. 

(Arb.) 44_. 1^7 Lilly Chr. Astral, xxvi. 163 Her 
Dispositor was in his Detriment, and entring Combustion. 
^43 E. Stone Math. Did. s.v., A Planet, .not above eight 
Degrees and Thirty Minutes distant from the Sun. .is said 
then to he combust, or in Combustion. 1721-97 in Bailee. 

6 . fig, and transf. 

a. with explicit reference to sense i. 

1639 Fuller Holy War in. L (1840) 113 By their pious 
tears to quench the combustions in the empire. ^1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) I. S7 This poured oil on the fire.. and 
put all in combustion. 1778 Robertson Hist. Amer. II. 
VI. 263 Where there were disappointed leaders ripe for 
ravoIt,,it was not difficult to kindle combustion. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev, it. iii. i, In spiritual invisible combus- 
tion [mounts up] one authority after another. 

b. Violent excitement or commotion, disorder, 
confusion, tumult, hubbub. (Exceedingly common 
in lyih and iSth c.) 

1389 Cooper Admon. 45 Seeking to set al in combustion 
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with schisme. 1603 Shaks. Macb. It. iii. 63 Prophecying. . 
Of dyre Combustion, and confus’d Euents. 1640-4^ in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. (1692) I, 477 The House required 
the five Members to depart. . to the end to avoid Combustion 
in the House. 1667 Milton P. L, vi. 223 Armie against 
Armie numberless to raise Dreadful combustion warring. 
1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. liv. 204 A new discovery 
. .served to throw every thing into s/ill greater shame and 
combustion. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xi, The inn-yard was in 
a sort of combustion. 1846 Prescott F^d. ^ Is, I. v. 246 
He again prepared to throw his country into combustion, 
e. (with a and pi.) 

1379 Fenton Guicciard. (1599) 94 ?. Fearing a greater 
comoustion, they came to composition. 1649 Milton 
E'Jion. Pref. (1851) 334 The beginning of these Combustions 
[civil wans]. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 273 , 1 heard.a 
combustion among the women-servants. 1813 Byron in 
Moore Life 382 Whitbread wants us to assess the pit 
another sixpence, .which will end in an O.P. combustion. 

6 . Comb. Combustion-tube, a tube of hard 
glass in which a substance may be reduced by 
combustion. 

1863-72 Watts Did. Chem, 1 . 227 Combustion-tubes..the 
best are made of the hard Bohemian class. 1877 Fownes' 
Chem. II, 10 The mode of heating the combustion tube 
with red hot charcoal is the original process. 

t Combtfstious, a. Obs. [f. Combustion : 
see -ous.] 

1. In combustion, burning. 

1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) To Honour if O’Toole Wks. 
(1630) II. 17/2 The burning mouth of the combustious cannon. 
1632 Lithcow Trav. ix. 386 Combustious /Etna. 1829 W. 
Irving Conff. Granada Ixxxi. (1830) 434 All kinds of com- 
bustious explosions. 

2. Combustible. 

1392 Shaks. Ven. j* Ad. 1162 As drie combustious matter 
is to fire, 

3. Raging, tumultuous, turbulent, stormy. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xiv. § 6 Mutual! combastioiis 
[f0 edd, 1397, 1632 ; ed, 1622 reads combustions] bloud- 
sheads and wastes, x^-xs Rowlands Four Knaves 
(Percy Soc.) 105 Chimnies tops orcthrown In., this fierce 
combustious weather. 1632 Lithcow Trav. 11. 77 Dangerous 
and combustious seas. 1638 Cleveland Rustic Ramp. 
Wks.. (1687} 39s Upon the Confusion of the combubtiou.s 
Flaming in such Variety of Places. 

Combnstitre (k/mbo’stiv), a. [f. L. combust-. 
(see above) + -IVE.] 

tl. Med. Pertaining to a ‘ combustion ’ or burn. 

x3M A. M. tr. Gabelhouefs Bk, Physicke 332 To make an 
excellent combustive oyntment. Take Lintseede oyle and 
oaten meale. 

+ 2. Having the quality of causing combustion. 
1633 Gauoen Hierasp. 20 Their beams and influences 
begin to grow malign, fiery and combustive. 1662 J. 
Chandler Van Helmonfs Oriat. 146 The light of the Sun 
is combustive or burning up. 1824 Coleridge Rem, (1838) 
II. 41 X Salt, sulphur, and mercuiy are equivalent to the 
combustive,. the combustible, and tbe combust. 

3. Pertaining to or characterized by combustion. 

1838 Greener Gunnery 45 Gase^ at the instant of their 
combustive formation. x88o Mrs. C. 'S.VMiv.Brovm. Haiut 
6- White III. i. 24 A crackling noise . . suggestive of com- 
bustive lucifers. 

t Combn'stuous, a. Obs. [see -uous.] = 
Combustious, 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxii. (1632) 1x20 The King 
but a child, the. Nobles at variances, and the combustuous 
Commons obedient to Neither. Time’s Storehouse p22 
(L.) That matters should be thus combustuous in the Indies, 
't* Combn'stnre. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. com- 
hustnr-a a burning, f. combust- ppl. stem of com- 
biirlre, to Combube.] Combustion, burning. 

x6o9 Bp. Barlow Answ. Nameless Catholic ix If the 
Parlament House bad burned. .the lesuites.. would.. haue 
sung to their instruments the Destruction of Troy in that 
combusture of the Senate. 

Combwise (kun'mwoiz), adv. [f. Comb sb.'^ + 
-WISE.] After the manner of a comb ; in pec- 
tinated fashion. 

1362 Turner Herbal u. 87 b, The leues of the piche tre 
ar diuyded Coinwy.se. 1636 Ducard Gate Lat. Uni. 59 
The Brain-pan. .is as it were sowed together of many hones 
comb-wise. 1870 E. 'S'BMyx.vi Rolf Skirl, III, 95 Passing 
his spread fingers comb-wise through his hair. 

Comby (kou-ini),«. [f. Comb -i- -y.] Having 
combs or a comb-like structure ; full of interstices 
like a honey-comb ; favose. 

177a Projects in Ann. Reg, so-j/a. We have only two 
kinds of ashes . . solid, or hard, and comby, or light ashes. 
X883. Geikie Text-bk. Geol. 585 Banded, comby [structure 
of mineral veins], in parallel (and sometimes exactly dupli- 
cated) layers or combs. 

Gom-case, obs. f. comb-case : see Comb sbj^ 9 . 
Come (knm), v. Pa. t. came (kjim'l ; pa. pple. 
come (k»m). Forms : see below. [A common 
Teut. str. yb. : OE. cuman, pa. t. cuom, edm, pi. 
cit/omon, cbmon, pa. pple. cumen, cymen = OFris. 
human {fiomati), horn, hbmon, Itimen, OS, cuman, 
quam, qu&rnun, cuman (MDu. comen, quam, quet- 
men (Hem. also cam, cameu', comen', Du. komen, 
Imaam, kwamen,gekomen)', OYlO.queman, coman, 
{chomen), and cuman, pa. t. quam, chain, chom, pi. 
qudmun, chdmun, pa. pple. quoman, koman, cho- 
men, kumen (MHCJ. komen, "pvi. t. quam, ham, kom, 
pi. qudmen, kdmen, kdmen, pple. komen ; mod.G. 
kommen, pa. t, kam, kamen, pple. gekommen)’, 
ON. koma, pa. t. kvam, kom, pi, kv^mom, kSmom, 
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pple. komemt (Sw. konwia, kom, kojnmo, kommen, 
Ti&.komme, kom, kommet)\ Goth, qiman, pa. t. qani, 
pi. qSmtim, pple. qumans ; all OTeut. *kweman 
and kuvian, kwam, kw^muvi-, kuniano- Aryan 
cf. Skr. and Zend, gam, Gr. fiaivu 
(:— *j 3 a»yw :—*g7vmJo-), L, wnio (:—*gwemj6), etc. 

The present tense had two stem-forms in Teutonic, 
viz. kivetn- and kwn~, repr. pre-Teutonic g'^em-, 
g'om-t respectively; the latter being commonly 
considered an 'aorisl-present*. Of these, Gothic 
shows only the former ; OHG. shows both ; OE. 
only the kum- stem. The OE. ctim- has remained 
to the present day, being regularly represented by 
the current kz>m (in north. Eng. kum) ; the 
spelling citm was also frequent to i7tl]. c., but the 
ME. scribal usage of writing o for u before m, n, 
u (wl, introduced in I3lh c. the spelling come, which 
finally prevailed : cf. some, son, tongue, love, etc. 
This use of o in ME. alike for the » of the present 
and pa. pple., and the d of the past, was a defect 
of the writing which needs to be kept in mind. 

The pa. t. had in WGer. the typical forms kuoam, 
kiudmun ; in OE., as in the parallel vb, niman to 
take, the long vowel of the plural was taken into 
the sing., giving ctt6m, cudtiion, later c6m, edmon, 
which ill southern Eng. lived on through the ME. 
period as com {coom, come), edmen {come, coomt, 
coom). But just as, in late WS., ndm, nSmon, 
became nam, iidmon, so in late Northumbrian 
com, edmon appear to have become cam, ramen, 
which are found in the earliest specimens of 
northern ME. These forms were used by Wyclif, 
and soon afterwards drove out com, come, which 
hardly appear after 1500 in the literary language, 
though still widely prevalent in midland and 
southern dialects. In northern dialect, the pro- 
nunciation is still (kam), but in standard Eng, it 
has duly passed into (kJ<m) ; cf. Cambridge. 

The pa. pple. cumen was used by some down to 
the 17th c., when it was still written comen, com'u. 
As usual, however, the final n began to be lost in 
the 13th c. (csp. in the form with prefix yeomen, 
ycome) , whereby this part was at length levelled with 
the infinitive as come. Notwillistonding a strong 
tendency in 16-1 7th c. to conform it to the weak 
conjugation as corned (a form which has established 
itself dialectally, e.g. in south of Scotland), the dipt 
iormcome (k»m) remains that of standard English. 

In OE., umlaut forms of the present stem oc- 
curred in the normal a and 3 sing, cymestf), cymet, 
cym\, which survived in early IAS 1 . lamest, kimet ! ; 
also in the pres. conj. cyme, and in the pa. pple. 
cymen {:-*kumino-) ; in ONorthumbrian, umlaut 
forms were more or less frequent all through the 
present stem, but these do not appear in ME. (See 
Sievers in Paul u, Braunds Beitr. VIII. 8x.) 

The perfect tenses were originally formed with 
the auxiliary be, which is still retained to^ express 
the resulting state ; in the expression of action have 
has gradually displaced be ; see Bb v. 14 b.] 

A. Forms. 


1 . Present stem ; a. Infin. i ouman, 2-4oumen, 
3-5 cume, 4-6 cum; 3-4 oomen, 3- oome. 
(Also 3-4 kumen, komen, 4 oommen, 4-6 
oonune, 4-7 com, g oomyn, -in, oumne, oum- 
ixyn, 6 oumme, coom©.) 

a 1000 Beowulf Cuman ongunnan. c 1x75 La/nih.Hom. 
19 pet he sculde cumen. c xaoo Winimey, Rule St. Benet 
(x888) 80 Cumende. .toforan pam abbode. exaos X150 
pa bingen ba weren to kumen. a ij/00 Signs btf. Jitdgtn, m 
B. E. P, (x86fl) 10 pat he sold come, /XX300 Cursor M. 
34803 (Cott.) Quen pou cums [v.r. 0x340 comes, comisj. 
c 1400 LolL 37 3if cum til a ireiid, Ihtd, 92 Wan 

pu cumyst in to pe lond. 0x440 Promp. Parv, 108/1 Cura, 
or come [A", cvmnyn, H. cvmne] Vemo. c 1450 PoLRel.J^ 
L. Poems (1866) 347 Fro heuene to comyn. sM Bh. St. 
A Ibans E j a. Where that ye cum. iSS 9 Mirr. Mag., Mm^ 
bray's Banishm. xxii, To Englande not to coome. X588 
Allbn Admon. (1843) 36 Now did he threaten to cum. 
*657 J. Smith Myst. Rhei. 79 Cicero comming to Appius. 
x8o8 Scott Marm. v. xii, O come ye in peace here, or come 


ye in war? , s . 

b. Pres. Ind. 2nd & ^rdsing. ioym(e)st, cymp, 
cynuneA, 1-3 cumep, a-3 kimest, kime1$ ; 3- 


comest, cometli, comes. 

c 8a< Vesp. Psalter c[i]. 3 Donne pu cymes to me. TMd. 
xxxvi. X3 CymeS dsej; his. c xxys Lamb. Horn, si penne 
kimeS pe deofel. a xaas Juliana 63 Kimest king o domesdei. 
X340 Ayetib. 87 pe ilke vrydom comp of grace, c 1350 rrill, 
Ptueme 330 Whanne pou komest to kourt. ^1430 Guy 
IVarw, (C.) 11330 A man pat comyth onys therynne. 

2 . Pa. t. a. I cw6m, ou6m, 1 06m, 2-6 com, 4-5 
000m, coome, oome. PI. 1 owdmon, qudmou, 
c6mon, 2—5 oomen, ^-6 oome, (4 com, coom, 5 
oomyn, -un, cum ; mod. dial, coome, oome). 

« 8ss O. E. Chron. Introd., Hie up cuomon. lbid.m. 8|S 
After pam to his leode cuom. .and ymb ixgear pas be he in 
Francum com he gefdr. 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 19 He com 
among us. /Wrf. 9 Heo comen . . to pan smagoge. exaso 


Gen. 4 Ex. 1979 His sunes comen him to sen. c 13M 
Cursor M. 17288 Resurrection 163 (Cott.) He come not in 
company, c 1340 Ibid. 8958 (Trin.) She coom in at pulke 
Sate. Ibid. 101S7 (Fairf.) How propheqjs comyn \v.r. com, 
coom, cam] to end. CX3M in Wyclif s Set. Ivks. III. 458 
He coome not to seche his owne glorie. ?ai4cw Arthur 
SIS pis lond pat he coom fram. CX400 Destr. Trtw 1004 
pai. .Comyn euyn to the kyng. Ibid. 1021 To these kynges 
ne come, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 119 Till pai comme 
at pe emperour. ^1420 Avow. Arth. xxxi, Thay. .Comun 
to the kinge. 1523 Sir W. Bolmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. 1. 338 He com tome when the water was hyg. 1834 
W. Gaskell Lect. Lane. BiaL 2a (Lane. Glossy, A Lan- 
cashire man does not say he ‘came', but he ‘coome ’. x888 
W. Somerset Wonl-bk., Come pa. t : came is unknown. 

/8. 3-6 north, cam, (kam), 5- came. Also 4 
kem. PI. 3-5 north, cameu, (kamen), 4- came, 
{north, cam). 

ct»Sf>Geti.^Ex. 4i6pancaim [sCainlofEuecam. 0x300 
Cursor M. 677 (GUtt.) pe bestis cam him all aboute. Ibid. 
13615 (GUtt.) Scho came [v.r. com, coom] into a skole gan- 
gand. c xaao Sir Beues (1885) 2571 Whan he to londe kem. 
£1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 158 Pe messengers kamen 
tope kyng ysaak. ?rx37o Robt. Cicyle (Halliw.) 57 To 
Rome came the aungelle soone. 1388 Wyclip Matt. ix. 28 
Whanne he cam in to the hous, the blynde men camen to 
hym. 13x6 in E. Lodge Illust. Brit, Hist. (1791) I. la 
ITie Quene of Scotts cam to Enfyld, xsai Fisher Whs. 
332 Saynt paule, whiche cam after them. 1332 Bp. Lonc- 
i,AND in Ellis Orig. Lett, iii. 97 I. 252 Itt came in to my 
house. 1841 Lane Arab, Hts. 1. 114 Thou earnest iu two 
days and a naif. 

7. occas. cum(?), oumext. 
c 1230 Gen. 4 Ex. 1063 To Lothes hus he cumen. 

S. dial. 8-9 corned, coom’d. 

1800-44 Pegoe a need. Eug. Lafig.(td. 3) 188 ConCd'm the 
London dialect is used both for the preterit came and for 
our false participle come, 1864 Tennyson North. Farmer 
(Old Style) v. An' I hallus coom'd to’s choorch afoor moy 
Sally wur dead. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. 
p. lii, Pres, come ; Pret. come, corned ; Pa, pple, comen. 

3 . Pa. pple. a. 1-4 cumen, 2-3 ioumen, ikumen, 
4 oummyn, -in; 3-5 i-oomen, 3-7, 9 dial, 
oomen. Also4y-oomen,coimn, -inne, oommun, 
'oummen, -in, -un, 4-5 common, comun, 4-6 
oomyn, commyn, 5 oamne, 6 cummen, 6-7 
oom'n, 7 comne. 

^898 0 , E. Chron. an. 894 Wss Hasten pa ptbr cumen. 
XXS4 Ibid. ilAiud MS.) an. 113s En mang pis was his nefe 
cumen to Engle-Iand. 0x240 Ureisun 112 in Cott, Horn. 
107 Ich am to 8e ikumen. a 1300 Cursor M. 7991 fCott.) 
Cfommen i am. CX340 Ibid. 22303 (Edin.) Cominne ic am. 
1376 WooLTON Chr. Manual (Parker Soc.) 4 Which thing 
should have comen to pass. 1603 Bacon Adv. Leapt, i. iv. 
§ 12 Idence it hath comen, that in arts Mechanicall, the 
first deviser corns shortest, 1633^ T. James Voy, 106 We . . 
were now comne into .such a tumbling sea. 1687 P. Henrv 
Diaries 4 Lett. (1B82) 355 Many who are com’n lately out 
of Ireland. 1879 [see aT above]. 

] 3 . 4-5 cum, icome, 5 ycome, com, 4- come. 
0x300 Cursor M, xos7S (G6tt.) Quen anna was cum. 
c X43S Torr. Portugal 1236 To the kyng the thoght coin 
was. C1450 Merlin X, 149 Is oure socour than I-come? 
17x2 Steele Speet, 496^! am just come from Tunbridge. 
x8x3 Scott Guy M, liv. The Hour's come and the Man. 

7. 6 oumd, -de, -ed, -it, -yt, _ oummed, 
oonuned, -yd, 6-7 oom’^ 6-8, 9 dial, corned, 
coom’d. 

c x 32S in Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 34* Dr. London Js sod- 
denlye commyd unto me. 0 x37a Knox Hist. Ay. Wks. 
1846 I. 371 His iniquitie was cuined to full rypenes. 16x4 
T. ytwxxMartyrd.St. GfaiyffBivb, Corn’d to the Temple, 
Georg . . Surueys the Idols. 1640 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Rich. II, Ivi, Wee . . Are corn'd. 1632 J. Wetherall 
Discov. Opin. False Brethren 60, I might have corn’d. 
1703 S, Whately in W. Perry HUt, Coll. Amer, Col. Ch., 
What need they have corned over night then 1 1848 [see 43 d]. 
B. Signification. 

gen. An elementary intransitive verb of motion, 
expressing movement towards or so as to reach the 
speaker, or the person spoken to, or towards a point 
where the speaker in thought or imagination places 
himself, or (when he is not himself in qnesli<>n) to- 
wards the person who forms the subject of his nar- 
rative. It is thus often used in opposition to go, 
although the latter does not primarily involve direc- 
tion, and is often used without reference thereto. 
Come is also used merely of the accomplishment 
of the movement, involved in reaching os becoming 
present at any place or point ; and sometimes the 
entrance upon motion, involved in issuing from a 
source, is alone, or at least chiefly, thought of(cf. 1 1 ) . 
It is rarely guasidransitive by ellipsis : see VI. 

1 . Of motion in space. 

*of actual motion. 

1 . In its most literal sense it expresses the hither- 
ward motion of a voluntary agent, 

a. To move towards, approach. 

0823 Fesp. Psalter exxylii 6 Goxipndeeodon and weopun 
sendende sed he[ara], cumende soolice cumao in wynsuin- 
nisse beorende reopan heara. axxM Cursor M, SM® 9 
folk tua Hokes cums wit me. Ibid, 4176 pan saglx bai 
cumand be he stret Marchands, Sir Ferutnb. 1637 

e y. .hiderward huh now comyng, e 14*0 Avow. Arth. xvi, 
e mette the bore comande. ^1489 Caxton Smnes of 
Aytnon viii. 195 Here comyn our enmyes. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. ix, 25 Loe I he comes, he comes fast after mee. 
X3gf Sraks. Tam. Shr, in, il 38 Bap. Is he come?. .Bion. 
He is comming. Bi^. When will he be heere? 17^ 
CowPER Task IV. s O'er yonder bridge.. H« comes, the 


herald of a noisy world, With spattered boots. _ 1839 Ten- 
nyson Geraint 4 Enid 975 Yonder comes a knight, 

b. esp. To reach by moving towards ; hence, • 
often merely. To arrive, present oneself. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 33j)onne ic cume ic hit fowlde 
he. 0 xaoo Cursor M. 5050 (Gatt.) Ruben . . had mekil ioy 
quen hai war comin, c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 242 
And with that word, Tiburce, his brother come, c 1450 
Merlin i. 7 She sente after this woman, and she com. 1328 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxiv. 64, He was very sorv, 
that he could not cumme soner. .and now cummen he wold 
not faile to do the best he could. 1631 Milton Epit. 
Mch'ness Winchester ig He at their invoking came. 178a 
CowPER J, Gilpin 167 Say why bareheaded you are come. 
Or why you come at all? 1854 Tennyson To Maurice, 
Come, when no graver cares employ. Godfather, come and 
see your boy. , , 

2 . Also said of the hitherward motion of in- 
voluntary agents ; 

a. of things having (apparently) a motion of 
their own, as water, wind, etc. .^aat. said spec, 
of the direction or nature of the wind. 

0 1300 Cursor M. 104a (Gfltt.) pat might neuer flod cum par 
ney. X398TREVISA Barth. DeP. R, v. xxiv. (1495) i33 The 
humours comm fro the heed to the pypes of the throte. 
C1430 Cookery Bks. [E. E. T. S.) 17 Boyle it, an when yt 
komyth on hy, a-lye it with wyne. 1349 Compl. Scott. 
34 Quhen the rane cummis. 1633 T. James Voy. 23 
The winde came Easterly : so that we could not budge. 
1633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xxx. 108 This river . , 
comes from Tartaria, out of a lake, called Fanistor. 1669 
Stukmv MarineVs Mag. 1. 16 The Wind is fair, .he comes 
well, as if he would stand. 1720 De Foe Caft. Singleton 
XV. (1840) 256 The. .arrows came thick among them, c 1790 
J. WiLLOCK Voy. ii. 54 On the twenty-ninth, the wind 
coming favourable we put to sea. 1870 Tennyson Window, 
Sun comes, moon comes. Time slips away, 

b. of things which are brought, or of persons 
brought without their own will. In many phrases, 
e. g. 7b come to bear : to be (or suffer itself to be) 
brought to bear : see Bear v, 40,^ 32, Bbino 8 f. 

cx34a Cursor M, 18479 (Trin.) A clopinge is comen vs vp. 
on. 1469 in Arnolds Chron, (i8n) 117 To alle trewe 
cristen pepull to whom thys present wrytting shalbe come. 
1574 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec, Oxford 353 S' Francis 
Knowils letter came as it were to bayle me. x6xx Bible 
Jndg. xiii. 5 No rasor shall come on his head. 1667 Pepys. 
Diary 17 Aug., The piay is the most ridiculous that sure 
ever came upon stage, xyio De Foe Capt. Singleton xi> 
(1840) 192 Her main topmast was come by the board. 1728 
R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 6 Architecture came to Rome 
. . about 461 Years before Marcellus. 1743 P. Thomas 
Jrnl, Anson's Voy. 28a Eveiy one firing as fast as his Gun 
would come to bear. 0 1786 Cowper yearly Dis^ess 37 
The dinner comes, and down they sit. 1805 A. Duncan 
Mariner's Chron. HI. 209 All her masts came immediately 
by the board. 1835 A. MAmivo Old Chelsea Bim~house 
viil, 125 The Letter was not long a-coming. 

c. To move or be brought to a particular posi- 
tion ; to fall or land on a part of the body, etc. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 193 The horse, on can- 
tering down a . • hill, came on his head. 1843 Dickens 
Chr. Carol ii, He appeared to wink with his legs, and came 
upon bis feet apin without a stagger, x8^ Cnamb. Jml. 

9 Nov. 725/2 She came to an abrupt halt. 

3 . Constructions. 

a. yiiih prepositions. The preposition naturally 
following come is to ; instead of which, however, 
there may stand any other of more complex sense, 
in which the notion to is contained or involved, 
as into, unto, towards, against, on, upon, aboiit, 
around, beside, near, above, beneath, before, behind, 
aver, under the point of direction; before a per- 
son, a tribunal, etc. 

Beside the notion of to expressed or understood, 
relations of other kinds may be considered ; and 
these sometimes become the only ones actually con- 
sidered or expressed, &.g.from the point left, across, 
along, through, by, over, under, up, dotvn a_ route 
followed or things passed, with a companion or 
accompaniment, by, in a conveyance, for a thing 
wanted, after a person or thing followed or sought. 

^973 Rushw. Gosp. John iii. 26 Alle comon to him, <^eoo 
As[s. Gosp, Luke xiv. 27 Se )>e. .CymS aefter me. xxu 0 , E. 
Cfiron. (Laud MS.) an. 1132 Dis sear com Hmn King to 
bis land . ]>am com Henri abbot. 0x230 Gen, 4 Ex. 
1438 Eliezer him cam a-gon. Ibid. 2940 And comen bi- 
foren pharaon. 0 1300 Cursor M, 335® ®an es he 
bat cumand tilward usi se? Ibid. X2362 ye Icons com him 
all a-bute. xato Wyclif Mark v. 1 Thei camen ouer the 
wawe of the see into the cuntree of Genazareth. 0x386 
Chaucer Prol, 23 At nyght were come in to that hostelrye. 
0X430 Merlin iii. 45 The kynge come fiy chirche. 1329 
More Comf. agst. Trib, iii. Wks. 1333/* He causeth lyke a 
good husband man, his folke to come on fielde. 1667 PepyS 
Diary 5 Oct., What base company of men comes among 
them. 0x7x4 Burnet Own Time II. 30 She came on her 
way as far as Metz, 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xii. 205 
He came aboard my ship. Ibid, 205/1 A whole troop of 
old ones came about us at the noise. 1823 Cobbett Rur. 
Rides (1885J II. 1 We came through a fine flock of ewes. 
1836 Dickens Sk. Bos 6 Coming up the stairs. X843 — 
Chr. Carol iv. Come into the panour. 2838 Lytton Alice 
X. iii, 'The squire has only just come off a journey. X848 
Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xviii, I’ll come with you. 1873 
Jowett Plaio (ed. a) V. 524 The stranger who comes from 
abroad* 

II The collocation of come with a particular pre- 
position has often a specialized sense : e,g. to come 
by (a thing) = to acquire. For these see VIII. 

B. Come may be followed by the infin. of 
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purpose, with to (fonnerly sometimes preceded by 
for, as stiM in vulgar use). 

a 1300 Cursor M. mo (Giitt.) Mari . . Com to wasse vr 
l.iuerdes fete. *483 Caxton Paris ^ V, 17 "Were comen 
for to see the feste. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 89 They 
came to take him. *607 Walkingtom Oj»/. Glass i. (1664' 9 
Charon and Atropos are corn’d to call me away from ray 
delicies. 17*6 Swift Gulliver (1869) 183/1 Those who came 
to visit me. 1843 Dickens Chr. Carol i, When will you 
come to see me? 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 5291 I did 
not come to curse thee, Guinevere. 

e. Purpose or business is also expressed by the 
vbl. sb. with a (-,== 07t). 

t6. . Evelyn Menu (1857) III. 141 He suspected I came a 
birding. 1846 Tennyson bora 140, 1 never came a-begging 
for myself. 

d. The purposed sequel or consequence of 
coming is joined by and. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. John i. 39 He cwse)> to him cnmaS & 
geseo|>. 138a WrcLiF Luke xx. 16 He schal come, and lese 
these tilieres. a 1498 Waskw. Chron. (Camden Soc.) 5 Every 
manne was suifred to come and speke withe hym. 1533 
CovERDALE Ps, lxxv[i]. 0 All nacions , . shall come and wor- 
shipe before the o Lorde. 1660 Trial Regie. 196 Several 
persons came and offered themselves. 1704 Pope Sinnmer 
£3 Come, lovely nymph, and bless the silent hours. x8xa 
H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr., Macbeth 7 'ravesiu iii, Diddle 
diddle. Good Duncan, pray come and be killed. X834 
[see 1 b]. Mod. Come and see us in our new home, He came 
and bought one, 

•f* e. Formerly the inJin. was used without and. 
c X430 Lvdg. Bochas iv. ix. (1554! 107 b. He must come 
flatter, c X483 Digby Mysi. (1882} iii. 618, 1 he-seche yow 
. . thys daye to com dyne at my hows. X339 Cranmer Matt. 
xxviii. 6 Come se [Tindaix come and se] the place where 
that the Lord was layed. X342 Uoall Erasnu Apophth. 
209 b. As many as wer in the citee betweene sixteen and 
sixtie should . . come follow hym. xsgB Shaks. Merry IV. 
jv. ii. 80 Quicke, ^uicke, wee’le come dresse you straight. 

— Oih. III. IV. 50, I haue sent to bid Cassio come 
speake with you. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polexnuder if. sS 
Spaniards, which sepmrd to have come offer themselves to 
your sword. 

f. An action accompanying the hitherward mo- 
tion (and often constituting the principal notion) 
was originally expressed by a following infinitive ; 
but now by a following participle in -ing. 

Beowulf 240 (Gr.) ge , . hus brontne ceol ofer lagu- 
strsete Isedau cwomon. a xooo Crist 90a (Gr.) Sunnan leoma 
cymeb scynan. cityg Lanih. Horn. 81 A vuhel com flon 
from nouene. f 1203 Lay. 23523 per comen seilien, .scipes. 
c xago Saints Lives (Laud MS. x88^ St. Cuihheri 3 pare 
cam gon a luyte child. CX380 SirFertiwb. 1334 As pese 
frensche men come ryde on message fro Charlonn. Ibid. 
2333 WiJ) )>at cam renne sire Bruyllant. 

rx45o&«j/ Warw. (G) 603 There come prykyng dewke 
Raynere. 1483 Caxton C/ias. Gt. 163 He sawe rychard 
come rydyng vpon an hors. 2523 Ld. Berners Proiss. I. 
Ixxvi. 97 The Scottes came fleyng ouer the dales. X678 
Bunvan Pilgr, I. 44 There came two Men running against 
him amain. X72<S Swift Gif/OVer (1869) 205/1 The nag came 
gairmin? towards me. 2832 Tennyson Lady ofShaiott u. 
iii, The knights come riding two and two. 1843 Dickens 
Chr. Carol 1, The fog came pouring in at every chink and 
keyhole. X873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 24 You come asking 
in what wisdom . . differs from the other sciences. 

g. There may be an adverbial accusative of the 
way pursued or the distance traversed. Conte your 
ways : see Wat. 

x&M Shaks. A.Y, L. i, ii. 221 Come your wales. 2773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Conq, i. ii, We were told it was but forty 
miles . . and we have come above threescore. Ibid., The 
road you came, Ibid, v, They are coming this way, 2887 
Stevenson Underwoods t. xi. 23 We have come the prim- 
rose way. Mod. We have come many miles by train, 

4. a. Instead of the place of destination, the 
purpose or fwwtion may be introduced by to, 

2440 J. Shirlev DetheK. Janies 19 His servantes. .shuld 
. .haf cumne to his socoure. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 474 
If he would personally come to a communication. 25^ 
SfeiNSEr F. Q. IV. xii. 4 He might not . .with th' eternMl 
Gods to bancket come. 2396 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i, 223 
A Daniel come to iudgement. 2748 Smollett Rod, Rated. 
xxii, Coming to the relief of a damsel in distress. 2853 
Macaulay Hist. En?. IV. 94 The promised deliverer of 
their race, would come to the rescue. 

b. Conversely, the name of a place (with to, 
into) may include, or simply stand for, what is 
clone there ; as in to come to the Bae, into Cocbt, 
into Maeket, to the Hammer, etc. (See ‘these.) 

vfit Amu Reg., Hist. Europe 299*/* The matter came 
into the court of King’s Bench, 2823 New Monthly Mag. 
XIV. 19 When I came to the bar a man’s success depended 
upon his exertions. xMg Black Yolande II. ix. 170 Mona- 
glen is about to come into Che market. 18S7 Mrs. Riddell 
Nun's Curse II. ii. 39 Amos won’t let the matter come into 
court if he can help it. 

0 . To come into the world : to be born. 

[2382 Wyclip yoh/t i. 9 It was vetri lijt which li3tneth 
ech man comynge into this world. — xviii. 37 To this 
thing I am born, and to this I cam. in to the world, that I 
here witnessing to treuthe.] 122310 W. de Worde Gesta 
Rom. AviJ, Euery man cometh poore and naked in to this 
worlde frame his moders bely. 2849 Dickens Hav. Copp. i, 
He died, .six months before I came into the world. 

** of attributed motion. 

6 , Of things; To extend, reach, or project with 
an extremity, from one point to or towards another. 

c 2400 Latfrand s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 24, From be brayn 
comen .vii, peire cordes . .alle J>e cordis i>at comen of pe brayn. 
23 . , Prose Legends in A nglia VIII. 231 A cote . . comynge 
to the helys. 2347 Boordb Introd. Knowl. 17a 'The cyte 
is well walled, and there commeth to it an arrae of the See. 


x6xx ConvAT Crudities 204 Yron beames that came athwart 
or acrosse from one side to the other. 2673 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 286 The . . new building to 
come noe further in the street than the old . . Channell doth 
extend. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 174 Wooden Screws 
entred into wooden Nuts, .and coming through against the 
Rest. Mod. Does the railway come near the town ? 

b. To come to an end : to end, terminate, _ be 
concluded. To come to a point : to terminate in a 
point, etc. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. v. ii. (Tollem. MS.), l>e 
heed is sumdel comynge narow, and hy3e. Nar- 

BOROUGH Ace, Sev. Late Vey. l (171*) 3^ Their hind part 
tapers till it comes to a point 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. viii. 
58 The fissure at length came to an end. 

6 . Things are said to come (to a person), come in 
sight, into view, etc., to which, or in sight of which, 
he comes as he advances. 

2823 Netu Monthly Mag. XIII. 373 Bethlehem soon came 
in view. 2842 Tail's Mag. IX. 43/1 The house-keeper’s 
and servants’ rooms came next. 2830 Ibid. XVII. 28/1 
Pianosa now came in sight. 2879 Whyte Melville Alfrfjwj' 
Recoil, xi. (ed. 7) 201 Jump oflf. . to walk up and down the 
hills with him as they (x>me. 2889 G. G. A. Murray Gobi 
or Shamo xxi. 337 The sparse fields of stubble come quite 
as a relief to the eye. 

b. By extensions of this, things are said to come 
in one's way, within one's reach, under onis notice, 
within the scope measure, and the like; also to 
come in a particular position or order with relation 
to contiguous things, to inclusion in a classifica- 
tion, etc., as to come on such a p>age of a book, 
before or after other things, under a heading, etc. 
See esp. come under, 46 . 

2687 Burnet Contn, R^, Varzllas 68 There is but one 
Doctor, unless Fisher comes into the Account. x8i8 Cos- 
bett Pol. Reg. XXXIIL 680 Instances that have come 
within my own knowledge. -Ax^Nnu Monthly Mag. IX, 
423/2 Such books as came within his reach. 2874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. Eng. I. iii. 33 Beneath these comes the free 
class of labourers. 2876 F. G. Fleay Shaks. Manual i. ix, 
86 It does not come witnin the scope of this book. TirjfScribn. 
Mag. XV. 199/2 This did not come into the category. 2883 
Sir R. BAGGALLAY inLiKo Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 879 This case 
did not come within the terms of [the] Order. 

7. The motion of a limb, weapon, or tool is often 
spoken of as that of the person who comes with 
it (i. e, brings it) to such a position; cf. come dovon 
with, come out with. 

2699 Damfier Voy. II. i. viiL 255 We set our Sails again, , 
and ordered the man at Helm not to come to the southward 
of the E. S. E. 2787 Advice to Officers Brit. A nny (ed. 9) 
128 The same effect may be produced by coming tram the 
shoulder to the order at two motions, tW^ Amiy Corps 
Orders in Stattdard aa Mar. 3/3 The whole of the Infantry 
. . will come to the ‘shoulder* by battalions on entering the 
saluting base, 

II, Where the notion of movement in space 
passes into or is sunk in other notions. 

* To come (to a person, etc.). 

8 . said of things which one receives, or becomes 
possessed of:=To fall to one. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 18409 Hu come Jrn sa grathli gode? 
CX3& Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 302 po moste heresye pat 
God suffred cum to his Chirche. 1345 Ascham Toxoph. 
I. (Arb.) 31 The proflte that may come thereby to many 
other, 2382 Hester Se^. Phiorav, 1. vL 7 Bothe [Measles 
and Small Fox] come with an accident of a Fever, a 2393 
H. Smith Strm. (2637) 612 Riches come, and yet the man 
is not pleased. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 269 Tell me . , 
whether it [virtue] comes to man by nature. 

b, esp. of possessions that one gets in dite 
course, as by inheritance or other legal process. 

a 2400 Cato’s Morals 37 in Cursor M. App. iv, pat comis 
pe be heritage. 2542 James V. in Scott Tales Gratui/ather 
Ser. I. xxviii. It came vdth a lass, and it will go with a lass. 
2674 tr. Machiavel’s FloretUine Hist. i. 35 Till such time 
as the Papacy came to Alexander the Third. 2687 Burnet 
Contn. Rejl. Varillas xo6 The Succession came to the 
Dutchess of Suffolk’s Daimhters, 2766 Hist, Goody Two- 
Shoesu (x88i) 5 Until the &tate by Marriage and by Death 
came into the Hands of Sir Timothy. 2887 Baring-Gould 
Gaverocks I. xviii. 257 Stanbury. .belongs to us. It came 
through my mother. 

0 , of events, casualties, kinds of fortune, etc, *= 
To happen or occur to, to befall. 

Beanmtlf 23 (Gr.) ponne wig cume leode gelmsten. ^2273 
Lamb. Honu 13 pet al pas wrake is icumen ouer alle peode. 
c 2300 Beket 1088 For him was to cominge sorwe ynou3. 
2406 E. Wills (1882) 13 Yef ought come to Thomas Roos. 
c 24M Gity Warm. (C.) 4944 And euyll chawnce came to vs 
ryght. x6ix Bible EccL ix. a All things come alike to all. 
— Mark ix. 2r. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 182 No more 
harme comming to either. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1812) 
IV. 329 What ’s come-to mine, that he writes not to my 
last? i8« New Monthly Mag, XXXVIII. 334 111 come. . 
to the false tongue of the deceiver. 2836 J. H. Newman 
Callista 86, I don’t know what has come to the gate since 
I was here. 2888 McCarthy & Mrs. C. Praed Ladies' 
Gallery I. ii. 44 Whatever comes to me, you are safe enough, 

10 . of sensuous or mental impressions, 
a. of sights, sounds, and other sensuous impres- 
sions, 

a 2340 Cursor M. io3i4(Cott.) pi gerning god and pi praier 
Er cummin vn-to godds ere. a 2430 Knt. de la Tawr (2868) 
22 There come a vision to her in a night, 2483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour Avj b, A voys cam sayeng .. make dene this 
plater. 2^62 Turner Herbal 11. 142 b, Other kindes . . of the 
gardin smilax then have cummed to my syght. 2832 Tenny- 
son Mariana in S. viii, There came a sound as of the sea. 
2849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 27^1 A knock came to his door. 


1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 432 The same dream came to 
me sometimes in one form, and sometimes in another. 

b. of thoughts, notions, and the like. To come 
into one's head : to occtir to one. Also to come to 
one's hntnvledge. 

A 1300 Cm-sm-M. 6602 (Cott.) Ne neuer come it yow in 
thoght. Ibtd. 28332 (Duen idel thoght me come and vain. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxd.) xxxiv. 135 It coome to my mynde. 
1483 Catlu A7tgl. 72 To Come to mynde, occ7ir7-ere. 2680 
Bunyan Mr. Badutan (2772) 282 T.he book that he had 
written came into his mind. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 234 
V 3 , 1 wish it may never come into your Head to imitate 
those ., Creatures. 2726 Swift (i8fo) 2i6'2 It 

never came once into my thoughts. 2830 Tait's Mag. XVI I . 
684/2 A pretty incident . . came to his knowledge. 1873 
Jowett Plato (ed. a) IV. 237 The truth must often come 
to a man through others. 18^ E7tg. Ill/tsi. Mag, Dec. 239 
It came into my head to jump aloft. 

* * Th come fivm a source, etc. 

U. a. as anything from a source; To flow, 
emanate, be derived from, of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 308 pe hali cost comms of hem tua. 
c 1340 Ibid. 9379 (Fairf.) To hym that pe falshed comyp fro 
Ayen to hym let yt go. C1400 La7i/ra7ids Cirurg. 7 (MS. 
a!) Surgene . . comeP, of siros . . an hand, & gyros . . pat 
is worcninge in englisch. 2333 Covehdale Ps, I.\i[i]. i Of 
him commeth my helpe. 2397 Shaks. 2 He/u JV, iii. ii. 78 
Accommodated, it comes of Accommodo : very good, a good 
Phrase. 2602 Holland Plhiy I. 413 This wine commeth 
of the grape about the towne Forum Appij. 2792 ‘ G. Gam- 
bado’^hm. Horsntu (1809) Pref. 53 Any thing more that 
comes from the pen of Geoffrey Gambado. 2826 .ri mm. Reg., 
Hist. Europe 101/2 The present motion . . came from a 
gentleman of that country. 2879 M._ J. Guest Led. Hist. 
E/ig. XV. 14a Words which come originally from llie I^tin. 

b, as progeny, offspring, descendants from a 
parent or ancestor: To descend. Const. of,fro7n. 

C12S0 Hy/nfi Virg. in Trm, Coll, Ho7tu App. 256 pu ert 
icumen of he^e kunne. a 2300 Cursor M. 23^ pe sede pat 
corns o pe. csSfla Maundev. (Roxh.) xxiv. T09 pe folk of 
Tartre come of pe fcynreden of Cham. 2473 Caxion faso7i 
77 If of Appollo and of mena cam a sone that sone shoide 
succede to the royame. 2370-6 Lambarde Pern7/tb. Ke/it 
(2826) 7 Mankinde that came of the loines of Sem, Cltam, 
and lapheth. 2640 G, Herbert facnla Priidetttsn/i, He 
that comes of a hen must scrape. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 
526 r 3 Any young gentleman, who is come of honest parents. 
2849 C. BnoNTg Shirley i. Come of gentle kin. 2878 Scribtt. 
Mag. XV. 583/1, I came from a race of Ushers. 

c, as an effect from its cause. Also of {by), 

A 2223 A7tcre7t Riwle 29*6 pet muchel kumeS of Intel, 
c 2300 Csirsor M, 27682 (Cott. Galba MS.) Of enuy cummes 
oft grete grocheing. CX386 Chaucer Niw’s Pr. T, 107 
Cedes this dreme . . Cometh of the grete superfluitec Uf 
youre rede colera parde. 24B3 Ad 2 //«i. VI/, c. 8 The 
Monwcoming of or by the said Sale. x568Turnrr Herbal 
III. 3 Rotten agues, of which the jaundes is commed. 2380 
LYLY.£«7>//KCf (Arb.)44S Their beautie commeth by nature, 
yours by art. 26x2 Bible 'TransL Pref, 1 b, He had not 
seene any profit to come by any Synode, 1663 Butler 
H7ed. 1, 1. 758 Sure some Mischief will come of it. 2833 
New Mo/tihly Mag, XXXVII. 350 Education comes m 
more things than books. 2836 A. Fonblanque E7ig. snider 
7 Ad/7tinistr, (1837) III. 286 This comes of having the son 
of a cotton-spinner for a chief. 2884 W. C. Smith KildTVs- 
tan 48 Suspicion murders love, and from its death Come 
anguish and remorse. Mod, No good could come of it. 

* » * To come hito {in) a conditmi or I'elation. 

12. To enter or be brought into collision, co7t~ 
tact, possessim, use, fashion, action, play, fo7‘ce, 
p7‘omi77e7tce, oppositmi, contrast, comparisosi, etc. 
(the phrases being sometimes literal, sometimes 
entire^ fig.) See these words, 

23x3 Douglas /E7ieis vi. xiv. 63 O my cbildring cum nocht 
in vse to bant Sic fremmyt battellis. x668 Wilkins Real 
Char. IV. iv. 434 It may come into comparison with any 
of the Languages now known. 2823 New Mmthly Mag. 
XIII. 55 A gay and piquant s^le , . came into fashion. 
2830 Tail’s Mag. XVII. 438/2 'That such a law should 
have come into existence. Ibid, 492/2 Scott and Chalmers 
. . do not appear to have come into contact. Ibid. 544/2 
The carbines will come into pl^. x%^ W. A. Wright in 
S7niih's Bid. Bible(iSjs) 611/2 ‘The division, .into chapters 
came into use at a later time. Ibid, 614/2 The. .Poiyglott 
. .came into circulation. 2878 Scriinu Mag, XVI. 48cyT The 
. .property, .came into the possession of Mr. Bryant. 2883 
Law Rep. Wkly, Notes 146/1 She,, came into collision 
with a steamer. 

b. To come into blossom, ear, flower, etc. ; cf. 23 . 
2842 Joimu Roy. Agric. Soc. II. 1. 141 Both crops came 
into ear at the same time. 

***’1' Absolute uses, with ttotions of comvig into 
existesice, growth, clmtge Estate. 

13. To come into existence, make its appearance ; 
to come above ground or out of the germ, as a 
plant ; to appear on the surface of the body, as 
hair, a rash, pimple, etc. 

c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirsirg. 4 (MS. B) Off Aposteme pat 
comyth on pe sydes. Mod, He sowed turnips, but none 
of them came. 

14. Of grain in Malting', To germinate, put 
forth the radicle. [Here there is some connexion 
with Come sbf-, and Ger. keimen : perh. a distinct 
verb come has fallen together with this.] 

1 c 2400 Chalmerhxn Ayr xxvi. Sc. Siat. I. 693 Item pat 
bai lat jt akyrspire .. quhare it aw hot to chip and cum at 
pe tane end. ^2483 [see Coming vbl. sbp 1]. 2377 Harrison 
E7igland il vi. (1877) 1. 156 To shoote at the root end, which 
maltsters call Comming'. Vi^en it beginneth tharefore to 
shoot in this maner, theie sale it is come. 2384 T. Hudson 
Judith (1611) 23 (Jam.) Off turning come, .least it do sproute 
or feede. Or come againe, x62£ Surfl. & Markh. Counisy 
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Farm log Raw Malt when it is almost readie to goe to the 
Kilne, and as the Husbandman saith, is only wwl corned. 
i66g WoBLiiiGE Syst. Agric. (i68i) S4 Let Pease be taken 
and steeped in as much Water as will cover them, till they 
Swell and Come, and be so ordered as Barley is for Mault- 
ing. 1725 Bradley Fmn. Diet, s. v. Malt^ To make the 
Barley Come even in the Couch, 

15. Butter is said to come, when it forms in the 
churn ; so cJieese-curd, jellies, etc., when they foim. 

[1S77 B. Googb lltreshacK s Hush, iii. (X586} 147 About a 
twp or three houres after you have put in your Rennet, the 
Milke commeth to a Curd.] *641 J. Jackson Trite Evmtg. 
T. I. 7 Not to churne the sincere milk thereof till butter 
come, nor to wring the npse of it till bloud come. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxii. 354 Put in two spoonfuls of 
rennet, and when it is come, break it a little, 1858 Mrs. 
Stowe Minister’s Wooing I. 3 She can always step over to 
distressed Mrs. Smith, whose jelly won’t come. 1884 Har~ 
pet’s Mag, Mar. 320/2 On churning days the butter refused 
to come, 1884 I'loLLAHO Chesh. Gloss, s.v,, The curd is 
.said to come when it coagulates ; and butter is said to come 
when it separates from the milk in churning. 

*1* 16. Of persons : To yield, be favourably moved. 
(Cf. come about, come round, come to, and Comino 
///. a. 2 .) Ohs. 

1603 SiiAKS. Meas. for M. n. ii. X2S Oh, to him, to him 
wench: he will relent, Hee’s comming: Iperceiue’t. 1605 
B. JoNSON Volpone ii. iii, Corv. [asitie] In the point of 
honour, The cases arc all one, of wife and daughter. Mos. 
[aside] I heare him comming. 

III. Of arrival in order, time, or course of events. 
* Of reaching a faint or stage of proceedings. 
{Said of a voltmtary agent.) 

17. To arrive at or reach in the course of orderly 
treatment. Const, to, at, or injin. 

a X200 Moral Ode 137 in Trin, Coll. Horn. 224 Ich wulle 
nu cumen eft to )ic dome ich eow ar of sade. 154A Latimer 
/P'/{'f.tFarkcr Soc.} II. 438 Begin at his birth, ana go forth 
until ye come at ms burial. X58X J. Bell H addon’s Ansiv, 
Osor. 238, I come now to y» pynche of my true defence. 
x6ti9 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. i. 3 In this Treatise we will 
come to the Sea-Compass. xfiSy Burnet Conln. Refl. 
Farillas lax Our Author is always unhappy, when he comes 
to particulars, lyaa Db Foe Cal, faek (1840) 253 When I 
come to consider that part more narrowly. X781 Ann. Reg., 
Are, of JSks, 200/2 We now come to tfie reign of Queen 
M.ary.‘ 1874 STuhns Coitsi. Hist. Eng. I. tv. 68 Until we 
come to ages in which we have clearer data. X884 Glad- 
stone in S'iantlard 29 Feb. 2/7, I now come to the third of 
these gi-cat problems. 

18. To advance, proceed, or attain to, as an end 
or natural result. Occas. with indirect pass. 

X475 Caxtoh Jason 20 b, I hope to come to thaboue of 
myn onterpryse. xs4S Asciiam Toxoph. i. (Arb.) 97 They 
knewo not whyclie way to houlde to comme to shootynge. 
X707 Freino reltrhertno's Cond, Sp. 13 They are come 
to this unanimoiLS Resolution- 1728 De Fob Carleion 
(X809) 3 'I'o avoid coming to a battle for the present. 1749 
Fielding Tom Joius vii. xii. They soon came to a right 
understanding. xSa? Scott 7'ales Grandfather Ser,_ i. 
viii. These two haughty barons came to high and abusive 
words, 1848 Macaulay J/ist. Eng, 1 . 536 To fear that the 
two parties would come to blows. X876 Freeman Norm, 
Cottq. II. App. 678 A compromise was come to. 

** Of the arrival of time. 

18. Of time or portions of time : To be present, 
to arrive in due course. 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 45 A cume domes-dei. e 1340 
Cursor M. 12830 (Trin.) He knew be tyme come bat he 
wolde haue bapteme nome. 1382 Wyclir x Pei, v. x That 
gloi-ye, that is to be schewid in tyme to comynge, a 1400 
Stae, Rome 730 in Pol. Rel. ^ L, Poems (x866) 140 Whan 
the soneday is I-come. 1480 in Acta Dom. Concilii 69 
(Jam.) The lordis assignis toPatric Ramsay Monunday that 
next cummys. 1568 Gravton Chron. II, 218 When bed 
tyme came, the king went to his bed. 1S97 Daniel Civ, 
Wares VIII. Ixiii, The morning being com’n land glad he was 
That it was com’n), 1663 P, Hawkins Youths Behav. 83 
When two Sundayes come together. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
(1869)211/1 When., the day came for my departure, I took 
leave of my master. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 
390 'Ihe time must come, and will come quickly, 

*%* Of the arrival in time, or in the course of 
events, of things or involuntary agents, 

20. Of an event : To come about, happen, turn 
out ; esp. egwA-impers. with subject clause ; =next. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13131 Til it com on a fest dai, pat king 
herod did for to call pe barnage. 1535 Coverdalb 1 Smn. 
i. 4 Whan it came vpon a daye that Elcana oflred. 1348 
Hall Chron. 186 How commeth this that there are so many 
Newe Testamentes abrode ? 1603 PhUotus xciv. All things 
ar cumde for the best. 1607 Shaks, Cor. iii. i. 275 How 
com’st that you haue holpe To make this rescue? 1837 
Carlyle Diam, Necklace iv. And then the exasperatmg 
Why? The How came it ? 

21. To come to pass : to happen, take place in 
the course of events, come about, occur, be fulfilled. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 108 'The wulf . . threw the 
foxe al plat under hym, which cam hym evyl to passe. 1326 
Tindale Matt. xxiv. 6 All these thinges must come to passe, 
but the ende is not yet. 1363 Homilies 11. Idolatry (1839) 
202 You may see that cummen to pass which Bishop Serenus 
feared. i66a Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ii. vi. § 13 Therefore 
the event may not come to pass, and yet the Prophet be a 
true Prophet, 17x8 Hickes J. Kettlewell t. v. 20 Which 
accordingly came to pass. *848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 
333 'The change which has come to pass in the cities, 
b, masi-impers. with subject clause, arch. 

1326 Tindale Liike v. x It came to passe, .that he stoode 
by the lake of Genezareth. 1333 Coverdalb Tobii iv. 7 So 
shal it come to passe, that the lace of the Lorde shal not be 
turned awaye from the. 1397 Hooker EceL Pol. v. Ixix. 

S 3 How it cometh to pass that one day doth excel another. 
17X1 hsai&as sped. No. 128 T xo By this means it comes to 
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pass, that the Girls look upon their Father as a Clown. 
1726 Swift Gulliver {z 66 g) 153/2 To know, .how it came to 
P.T.SS that people were so violently bent upon getting into 
this assembly. 

22. Of things which arrive or take place in lime. 
Here belong such phrases as, His turn came, It came his 
turn, or to his turn to do something : see Turn. 

_cii75 Lamb. Horn, 39 Adiieniat regnwn inum, Cume bi 
riche we seggeS hit. X388WYCLIF Celoss.u. 17 Schadewe 
of thingis to comynge. 1616 Pasquil JCath. i. 62 When 
the Lord my Fathers Audit comes. 1623 Bacon Ess. 
Gardens (Arb.) 536 For March, Theie come Violets. 1631 
Hobbes Leviai/i. 11. xxvi. 144 One Judge passeth, another 
commeth. 1732 Arbutiinot Rules of Biet 413 For the 
longer the Eruption is a coming and the smaller when it 
comes the Disease is less dangerous. 1878 SerSm. Mag. 
XV. X16/1 After the dinner came the reception. Ibid, 776/1 
It came to Janet’s turn. 

23, To be brought in the course of events ; to 
grow, arrive at, attain to (a specified state or stage). 
Sometimes intpers. ‘it comes to’. Hence many 
idiomatic phrases ; e. g. 7b come to, in, on Place : 
to talce place. See Cotne to, 45 . 

a vgxi Cursor M. 5070 (G(itt.\ I tald a drem J>at comen 
es nou to gode, c 1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 1195 Is hit comen 
therto, We sscholle be departed so. <1x430 Guy Warw. (C.) 
4427 Tyll hyt came to darke nyght Euyn thw folowed me 
lyglit. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (Vf. de W. 1331), Vnto the tyme 
they come to the^yeres of discrecyon. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 94 Quhen U is cum to the giving of the sentence. 
x6xx Bible Job xiv. 21 His sonnes come to honour. 1687 
Burnet Cantn. R^, Varillas 143 She bore him several 
children, but one Daughter only came to Age. 1758 Bin- 
NELL Descr. T/tames 234 He comes to his full Growth in a 
Year. 1793 B. Edwards Col. W. Ind. (1794) II. iv. la The 
ti'ees that come soonest to perfection. 1833 New Monthly 
Mag. XXXVII. 163 Is it come to tliis? i87S_ 'icms.TS Plato 
(ed, 2) III. 231 If any of his deeds come to light. 1879 M. 
J. Guest Led. Hist. Eng. 1. 508 He becomes,, cautious 
when it comes to meteors and comets. 1889 Conth. Mag, 
Dec. 368 Why should Dick have come to harm? 
b. with dat. infin. To come to do, be, etc. 

1563-87 Foxe A, 4 M. viiL 327 He came to understand 
that, xsgo Sir T. Smyth Disc, Weapons Sign. The 
same Saxons . . themselves came after to be conquered by 
the Danes. 1629 H, Burton Babel no Bethel 86 How comes 
then M. Cholmeley to be thus egregiously deceiiied ? 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Voy. xxxv. §^3 When any exhalation 
comes to dissolve in the air. 1602 Bentley Boyle Led. viii. 
263 But how came the Sun to ue Luminous? 1842 Tails 
Mag. IX, mfifx She . , liked [him] more and more as she 
came to know him. 1883 Act 48 j- 49 Yict, a 76 Pream., 
The River Thames . .has come to be largely used as a place 
of public recreation and resort. 1889 K. S. Macquoid 
R, Ferron I. 54 How came you to be up so early? 

24. With complement (pa, pple., adj,, or + sb.). 

a. To become, get to be (in some condition), 
Often expressing passage from one condition into another, 

as in ' to come untied ’. 

c X340 Cursor M. xi6is (Fairf.) ben come be propheci alle 
clere pat spokin was oT bat childe dere. a 1392 Greene 
& Lodge Looking Gl. Wks. (x86i) xay Tell me how this 
man came dead. 1393 Abp. Bancroft Dang, Positions iv. 
vii. X36 How Coppinger and Arthington came acquainted 
with Hacket. X397 Shaks, a Hen. IV, ii. iiL 57 So came 
I a Widow. x 6 o 6 — Tr, 4 r Cr, i. ii. 132 How came it 
clouen? x6^ Milton P. L. ix. 563 Sa^ How cam’st thou 
speakable of mute, xns Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 238 
She had had the good fortune to come acquainted with 
a pious Christian. 1837 Dickens Pickw, xxii, The brown- 
paper parcel had ' come untied ’. 1889 A. Lang Pr. Prigio 
xvii. 136 Lo and behold I each knight came alive^ with, his 
horse. 1889 Mrs. Riddell F'cess Sunshine X. iv. 71 All 
would come right between her and her old frienda 

b. To prove in the issue, event, or experience; 
to turn out to be. 

x86i2 Trench Mirac, Introd. 3 When that ' sign ' comes 
true. X878 ScHbn. Mag. XVI. 476/2 It will come very 
cheap to you. 1889 Mrs. H. L. Cameron Lod Wife I. i, 9 
Poverty comes ham upon the old. 2889 Mrs. Ouphant 
Poor Gentleman III. iv. 62 It may come easier afterwards. 
18^ Mrs. M. Cairo Wing of Aarael IIL xxxviii, 194 In 
point of fact, my dear, .you come rather expensive. 

0 . For individual idioms, e. g. to come true, to 
come natural, etc., see Trde, etc. 

IV. To become, belong. 

1 25. To become, be becoming or appropriate 
(to), belong or pertain to, befit. (L. conventre.) Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 420 ‘Ne wep noU’ he sede ..vor yt 
ne comb nost lo be [v. r. Hit by cometli nat the], a 1400 
Life Cuthbert (MS, Trin. Coll. Oxf. 57)_No suche idell 
games it ne coqieth [lago Laud MS, bi-cometh] the to 
worche. a x4ao-5o A lexander 627 It come nojt a kyng son 
. . to sytt Doune in margon & niolle emange othire schrewis. 
Ibid. 3974 It comes to na kyng . . To latt his pepill bus pas 
& pensch in ydill, c 1400 Desir. Troy 21B1 Hit sliuld come 
you by course, as of kynd childer. To be sory for my sake. 
a 2329 Skelton Agst. Gantesche Wks. II. 129 It cumys the 
better for to dryue A dong cart or a tumrelle. Ibid, xoi Vt 
commyth the wele me to xemorde. <21670 Hacket Abp. 
Williams i. (1692) 118 That which comes to the institute 
I handle was thus endicted. 

V, Come and ^o. 

26. Come is often used in association with go, to 
contrast or include the two motions or results. 

a. To come to a place and depart again, whether 
for once, or with repetition ; to pass to and fro. 

338a WvcLiF Mark vi. 31 There weren manye that camen, 
and wenten Men [x6ix 'There were many comming and 
going]. 1434 JAS. I Let. in Harding’s Chron. (1812] p. vii, 
Lettres of , . sauf condute saufely to comme and go to our 
presence. X368 Grafton Chron. IL 128 It was agreed that . . 
the Citizens of London should come and go toll free, x^ 
Shaks. Mmy W. a. it 130 Hee may come and goe be- 


tweene you both. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist, n. vi, § 20 What 
solemn Festivalls peo^e may come and goe of. X864 Tenny- 
son Grandmother xx, She comes and goes at her will. 

b. To be first present and then absent ; to ap- 
proach and recede ; to appear and disappear al- 
ternately ; also of time, to airive and pass. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1851 (Fairf.) Til vij shores dayes ware 
comme and gan. CX400 Sowdone Bab. 1631, vj dayes be 
comyn and goon. 2389 Fuitenham Eig, Poesie 1. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 62 For worldly goods they come and go, as things not 
long proprietary to any body. 1395 Shaks. John iv. ii. 76 
The colour of the King doth come, and go Betweene his 
purpose and his conscience. <ei6oo 'Hempe' proplueym 
Whole Prophecies Scoil. (1613), When Hempe is come and 
also gone, Scotland and England shall be all one. 3627 
Drayton MooiKMlf 'Wgs. 17^ II, 492 After many years 
were com’n and gone, 1719 De Fob Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 
TAX His colour came and went. 2833 Tennyson Fatima iii, 
My swift blood that went and came. 1849 Tati’s Mag, 
XVI. 299/1 Night’s shadows come and go. 

c. fg. To exercise liberty of action. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 99 There being thus, in titles 
..considerable room to <x>me and go upon. 

d. In various proverbs and phrases. 

13. . Debate Carpenter’s Tools in Halliw. Ntigs P. 13 
That lyghtly cum schall lyghtly go. x66o Charac, Italy 13 
The old Proverb, Male parta, male dilahuntnr. Badly 
come, badly go. _ 1833 Nem^Monthly Mag, XXXVIII, 192 
‘ Lightly come, lightly go,’ is his maxim. 1863 B. Brier- 
ley IridaU I. 25 A jolly, cpme-day, go-day fellow., he 
never saved a farthing in bis life. 2876 Whitby^ Gloss., 
Come day, Gan day, God send Sunday, the saying . . of 
indolent workers, who care not how the days come and go, 
provided they have little to do. 

VI. Qnasi-/>'<T«j. uses. [The object is usually 
an adverbial accusative.] 

27. To come it (slang): to ‘come out with it’, 
in various senses : see qnots. 

c 1690 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Has he come it f has he 
lent it you? x8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Come if, to 
divulge a secret . . they say of a thief who h as turned evidence 
against his accomplices, that he is coming all he knows, or 
that he comes it as strong as a horse. 1873 Slang Did. 
S.V., Also, in pugilisHc phraseology, to come it means to 
show fear ; and in this respect, as well as in that of giving 
information, the expression ' come it ’ is best known to the 
lower and most dangerous classes. 

28. To act, to practise, to perform one’s part; 
as in To come it strong, etc. slang and colloq. 

18x2 [see prec,], 1823 New Monthly Mag, XIIL 546 Can't 
you come it melancholy? 1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. 
S^ I, 86 Or in a stanhope come it strong. 1838 Dickens 
Nich.Nick, xxiii, I can come it pretty well— nobody better, 
perhaps, in my own line. 1854 De Quincby Casuistry Rom, 
Meals Wks. III. 250 But it was coming it too strong to 
allow no tobacco. 3888 M'CAsrHV & Mrs. Praed Ladied 
Gallery I. ii. 48 That is coming it a little too strong. 

b. To play or practise (a dodge or trick), esp. 
aver any one ; to ‘ come over ’ him (see 43 f) with 
that dodge, slang and collog. 

Z783 Grose Did. Vulg, Tmtgue, To come Yorkshire over 
any one, to cheat him. x8m Ihackkray Newcomes TI. 253 
Barnes is trying to come the religious dodge. 1865 J. Hut- 
ton Bitter Sweds xxii, Don’t come that dodge over me. 1873 
Slang Did, s,v„ Don’t come tricks here. 

c. To play, act the part of. Const, over a per- 
son, i. e. at his expense, or so as to get the better 
of him. So to come it vdth any one. slang or colloq. 

[In French they say at Tennis ‘laissez-moi venir ce coup- 
Ih let me come that stroke, i. e. play it ; so at cards 
' laissez-moi venir cette main ’, let me come that hand.] 

X837 DiCKBNsPfr^. xliv^That man, sir. .has comic powers 
that would do honour to Drury Lane Theatre. .Hear him 
come the four cats in the wheelbarrow. 2841 J. T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk II. 173 Suspecting that he was. .' coming the 
deep file * over him. 1830 Tails Mag. XVII. 691/1 If you 
try to come the bully over me. 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke 
xiii. He intends to come the Mirabeau— fancies his mantle 
has fallen on him. x86i Dickens Gt, Expect, vii. Your 
sister comes the Mogul over us, now and again. xSgo 
Fhilifs & Wills Sybil Ross's Marriage xviii, 126 It’s no 
use a-trying to come it with me. 

29. To attain to, reach, achieve, dial, and colloq. 

1888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v., ‘I can't quite come that’ (=that 

is beyond me). x888 in W, Somerset Word~bk, 

b. To come a cropper, a colcher (colloq.) : see 
Cropper, Colsh. 

30. To come or be coming six, etc. : to be in 
one’s sixth year of age. Said e^. of horses, or 
the like, for which rising is now the usual phrase. 

1675 Lottd. Gas, No. 1008/4 Brownish bay Gelding about 
14 hands high, coming seven years old. x68a Ibid, No. 
1766/4 She IS in Foie, and cometh six. 1778 Learning at 
a Loss 1. 38 A young Fellow as I am, just coming four and 
twenty. 1858-63 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. vi. iii. j6i Wil- 
helmina, now a .slim maiden coming nineteen. Ibid, III. 
IX. vii. 130 Princess Elizabeth . . age eighteen coming. 

31. To come any one thanks : to tender thanks. 
(Here come may be a perversion of Con.) Now dial. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. xv. 363 And thei wolen not come 
her thankis. 1883 Huddersfield Gloss, s.v. Cum thank, 'I 
cum ye no thank’, I acknowledge no thanks to you. [So 
elsewhere In mod. dialects.] 

VII. Special uses of certain parts of the verb. 

32. To cotne, the dative infinitive [OE. to 
cumenne"], is used (like F. h venir) : 

a. predicedively, after vb. to be. [This construc- 
tion does not differ from that found with other 
verbs, as in ‘he is to go ‘we are to speak’, etc.] 

c xooo Ags. Gosp, Matt, xi, 3 Eart ]>u jie to cuinenne eart? 
c iao3 Lay. 16037 Of ]>ire mucle kare {la )ie is to cumene 

sa 
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[f *27S bat Jie is comene], 1388 WYCLir i Tim. JV. 8 That 
hath a bibeest of lijf that now is, and that is to come [138a 
and to comynge]. i6n Bibix ibid.. Promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come. 1678 Bunyan 
{fitle). The Pilgrim’s Progress from this world to that which 
is to come. 1697 Dbyden Vtr£^. Georg, iv. $66 He sees what 
i^ and was, and is to come. 1710 Land. Gas. No. 4637/4 
'Tis Leasehold, and twenty two .Years to come. 1889 
Phiups & Wilis Fatal Phryne 1 . Hi. 61 All their troubles 
were to come. 

b. attrihutively (after sb,)=That is to come, 
coming, futnre. 

138a Wyclif Matt. Hi. 7 Who shewide to 50U for to flee 
fro wrath to cumme [w. r. comynge ; 1388 that is to come]. 
c 1400 A^ol. Loll, s In J)is tyme, and in tyme to come. 
1326 Pilgr. Porf. (W. de W. 1331) 4 Shadowes of thynges 
to come. 1326 Tindale vi. 5 The power of the worlde 
to come [Wyclif, the world to comynge]. . 1611 Bible 
Ex. xiii. 14 When thy sonne asketh thee in time to come. 
1763 Crabbe Village ii. 194 Oh 1 make the Age to come 
thy better care. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, Unwelcome 
earnest of the woe to come. 1874 Mrs. Hollihgs First 
fi/tjbres. ii. 15 Bright dreams of happiness yet to come. 

O. absol. The future. [In Shahs, not clearly jJ.] 
i$97 Shaks. a Heft. IV, i. Hi. 108 Past, and to Come, 
Beemes best ; things Present, worst. 1623 Lisle .Mljric on 

0. ^ N. T. Bed., How of all things the Summe Shewes joy 
in thee, for present and to come. 1821 Shelley Hellas, 
The present, and the .past, and the to-come. 1839-48 
Bailey Festtts v. 43 It is fear which beds the far to-come 
with fire. 1840 Mas. Browhihg Drama of Exile Poems 
1850 1 . 59 Scorning the Past and damning the To come. 

/§. To coming, in late ME., was app. a confusion 
of cwmnne, comen, with the vbl. sb. coming. 

1382 Wyclif i Tim. vi, 19 A good foundement into tyme to 
comynge. c 1400 Beryn 347 This ny^te )>at is to comyng. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 81 And so is it bat is to comyng 
3it. 1483 Caxtoh Gold. Leg. 239/1 The first fruyte of the 
to comyng haruest. X490 — En^dos (E. E.T. S.) 4 My 
tocomynge naturell and souerayn Lord. 

38. Come, the imperative, (beside its ordinary use 
as an invitation to approach or join the speaker) is 
used as an invitation or encouragement to action, 
usually along with or on the side of the speaker. 

exaoo Ags, Gosf Luke xx. 14 Her ys se yrfeweard.. 
cumab uton hine ofslean. a 1300 Cursor M. 2030 (Cott.) 
Cum, hroiber, here and se. 1382 Wyclif Mark xii. 7 This 
is the eier; come 3e, sle we him. c 1460 Tovmeln Myst. 44 
Com kys us bothe. 1326 Tikdale Mark xii. 7 Come let vs 
kyll hym. xsm Shaks. Com. Err, v. i. 114 Come go, I will fall 
prostrate at his feete. 16x6 Pasquil ^ Kath. v. 69 Come, 
Brabant, giue memy Cloke. x66g SivaKy Mariner’s Mag. 

1. 16 Come my hearts, have up your Anchor that we may 
have a good Piize. Come, who say Amen. 1803 Scott 
'Bonnie Dwidee’, Come fill up my cup, come fill up my 
can, Come saddle my horses and call out my men. 

b. As a call or appeal to a person to bethink 
himself, implying impatience, remonstrance, or, 
more usually, mild protest or deprecation on the 
speaker’s part. Often emphasized by repetition, 
or by the addition of such words as now, then, but. 
^1340 Cursor M. App. ii. 823 Come bou art mys-bileuyd. 
X390 Shaks. Com. Err. i. ii. 68 Come Dromio, come, these 
iests are out of season. 1603 — Meas. for M. ii. i. iig 
Come ; you are a tedious foole. 1671 Milton Samson 1708 
Come, come, no time for lamentation now. 1688 S. Penton 
Guardian’s Insir. 41 Come, come, act like a man. 172a 
Be Foe Col. yack [1840] 160 Come, come, colonel, says tie, 
don't flatter me. 1823 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 422 Oh ! 
ohl come now, softly. It is not fair. 1838 Bickems O. 
Twist xvi, Come, com& Sikes . . we must have civil words. 
1887 CuRTOis Tracked II. xxv. 273 ‘ Oh, come, now . . 
that 's rather strong, you know.' 

34. Come, the present conj., is used in such 
phrases as ‘ come what may, or will ’ [cf. F. vienne 
que vienne, It. venga che venga, Ger. es komme was 
da will r\, ^ come weal, come woe’. Also in ‘come 
what might, or.would where the sense is past. 

1383 Stubbes Anai. Abus. 11. 77 They will to all kinde of 
wanton pastimes. . with come that come will, [a 1677 Bar- 
row Serm. (1686) III. 328 Say what you can, let what will 
come on it,] 1790 Burns My Noftie viii, Come weel, come 
woe, I care na hy. 1843 Browning in 'Sc. 1. Hi. IV. 21 
Come what come will. You have been happy. 1881 Saints- 
BURY Drydeti 187 Follow out that scheme, come wind, 
come weather. 1888 Mrs. Riddell Nftn’s Curse II. v. 
100 Come weal, come woe, I shall not trouble you, 

35. Come, the present conj., is used with a future 
date following as subject, as in Fr. dix-huit arts 
vienne la Saint-Martin, — viennent les Pdques, 
‘ eighteen years old come Martinmas, — come 
Easter ’ j i. e. let Easter come, when Easter shall 
come. arch, and dial. 


a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prbic. (Roxb.) 29 Twenty yei 
come Estren. 13192 Shaks. Rom. ^ ful. i. HL 17 Com 
gammas Eue at night shall she be fourteene, 2799 souths 
Eng, Eclog, vn. Come Candlemas, and 1 have been the 
semnt For fiye-and-forty years. 1839 Longp. Hyierion i 
all happened.. four years ago, come Christina 
^ Flow II. 21 For twenty years coir 
Michaelmas. 1888 Mrs. Riddell Nuds Curse II. vii. s-. 
You'll grant me a seven years' lease come next May twelv 
month. 


b. Also with an interval of time (week, month, 
year, etc.) following and qualifying a date, as in 
‘Thursday come fortnight’, where the literary 
language now has ‘ Thursday fortnight but the 
full phrase is retained dialectally. 

14*7 in E. E, Wills (1882) 39 He schele Haue . . xv. li. at 
Esteren next, and xli at Esteren come twelmonthe. 1478 
in Acta Doni. Coneilii so (Jam.) On Monunday come aucht 


dais. 2368 Grafton Chroa. II. 308 The thirde Million, to 
be payde. .at Mighelmas come a yere after the agreement. 
2632 Ruthertord Lett. No. 18 (1862) 1. 76 Our Communion 
is on Sabbath come eight days. 2640 Ho. Com, Order in 
Rushw. III. (1692) 1. 141 Ordered, That the business, .be put 
off till Thursday come fortnight. 1692 Ord. City Loud. 
19 June in Efitick Loftdon(.z7^)VI. 232 On Thursday next 
come seven-night, 2724 Berkeley Let. 8 Bee., Wks. 1871 
IV. no Provided you bring my affair, .to a complete issue 
befbre Christmas day come twelvemonth. Med. colloq. The 
lease will expire at Midsummer come a yeai-. Mod. Sc. We 
eimect him on Monday come eight days. 

36. Coming, pres, pple., used of age : see 30 . 
b, A response by a servant or any one who is 

called : = ‘ I am coming,’ ‘ directly ! ’ 

[a 2300 Floriz ^ SI. 573 Clarice, .hab icluped blauncheflur 
. .Quab blauncheflur ‘ ihc am cominge', Ac heo hit sede al 
slepinge.] 1702 Farquhar Sir H. Wilaair ii. i. Commend 
me to a boy and a bell ; Coming, coming, sir I Much noise, 
no attendance, and a dirty room. 2709 Addison Tatler 
No. 231 ? 9 Coming, Coming, Sir, (said he)_with the Air of a 
Brawer. 2749 Fielding Totn yones vai, ii, I think I hear 
so mebo dy caU. Coming, coming 1 
■VTII. With prepositions (and prepositional 
phrases), in specialized senses. 

(For ordinary prepositional cofutnictiotis see 3.) 

37. Come across — — . To cross the path of; 
to meet, meet with ; to fall in with by chance. 

1810 Pike Sources Mississ. i. ao Saw great sign of elk, 
but bad not the good fortune to come across any of them, 
2849 Tati's Mag. XVI. 226/2 The recollection . . came 
across my mind. x886 F. Harrison Choice Bks. 8$, I came 
across a very curious book. 

38. Come at (=L. accedere). a. To ap- 

proach ; to come to, come so as to be present at. Obs. 

X000-1337 [see At 12 a]. 14B3 Caxton G, de la Tour 

Bviijb, Many iadyes and damoysels were come at the 
weddyng of a maide. 1623 £. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis 
11. viii.(i636) 151 Oleodemus.. would not come at the Court. 
1638-0 Burion's Diary (1828) IV. 42, I will never come at 
that Committee again. 2737 Whiston yosephud Hist, iv. 
viii. g 3 This country is then so sadly burnt up that nobody 
cares to come at it. 

f b. To come into bodily contact or sexual 
connexion with. Obs. 

2333 CovERDALE E.V. xix. i 3 Be ready agaynst the thirde 
daye, and no man come at his wife. — Eeek. xliv, 25 They 
shal come at no deed persone, to defyle them selues, 1377 
B. Googe Hereshaclis Hnsb. iii. (1586) 156 b. After the 
Catte hath kitned, she commeth no more at the Bucke. 
a 2642 Bf. Mountagu Acis^ Man. (1643) 433 Both [men 
and women] may well heare the reader . . but not come at 
each other. 


o. To get at, reach (with implied effort), get 
hold of, obtain. (With indirect passive.) 

x3jo [see At 13 c]. 1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
695A We can neuer come at it withoute the heipe of God. 
2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. ■wi. § 7 (1681) 128 If they [mice] 
can come at them, you will have but few left. 1746 Lucas 
in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 464 They are cheap, easily come at, 
and prepared by one’s selC 1782 Ann, Reg., Chron. 179/1 
The defendant, being, .abroad, could not be come at. xra 
Blaekw. Mag, Jan. 133/1 Lord Brougham’s opinion of de- 
mocracy is hard to come at. 1889 Stevenson Master ofB. 
Hi. 64 How to come at the path. 

d. To dart at, make for, attack. 

2632-7 T. Barker AnglStg (2620) zo The Salmon will 
come at a Gudgeon. 2889 A. Lang Pr. Prigio ix. 65 He 
rose on a pairof flaming wings, and came right at the prince. 

39. Come hy . See 'Szjbrep. 15 . 

fa. To happen to, befall (a person). Obs, 

2^3 Ld. Berners Froiss, 1 . 727 Bycause they rode forthe 
lyke foies, so it came by them. 

b. To come near, or within reach of, to get at ; 
hence, to get hold of, become possessed of, obtain, 
receive. Originally implying effort, but in later 
use often said of getting things by chance or in- 
voluntarily, to meet with. (With indirect passive^ 
c 2330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 296 Alls l>at he mot com 
bie he robbed, c 2330 WiU. Paleme 1688 Mist we by 
coyntise com bi tvo skynnes of the breme beres. CX430 
Syr Gener. (Roxh.) 8592 'The ring. .1 may not come therbi. 
1326 Tindale Acts xxviL 16 We . . had moche worke to 
come by a bote. 2331 Elvot Gov. i. x, Greke. .is hardest 
to come by. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. sx8 It could not be 
perceyved howe he [Edw. II] came by his death. 2601 
Shaks. Twel, N, i. v. 131 Cosin, Cosin, how haue you come 
so earely by this Lethargie? 2622 Callis Stat. Sewers 
(1647) 96 That the party so distrained hath a direct remedy 
to come by his losses. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekittdns’ 
Grobianus 246 The hindmost man comes ever by the worst. 
1866 Kingsley Herew. xv. The rogues have fallen out, 
and honest men may come by their own. 1883 Buchanan 
Love me for Ever it. v. 130 This gold is honestly come by. 
Come from ; see ii. 

40. Come into . a. See 12 . 

*t*b. To accede to, agree to; to fall in with (a 
proposal) ; to yield to. Ohs, 

2722 Be Foe Plague (2754) 27 The poor People came into 
It so eagerly. 2723 — Voy. round World‘.z8v3) 19 The rest, 
who had all opposed me before, came cheerfully into my 
proposal. 1739 Gray in Gosse Life (1882) 30 'The women 
did not come into it. X733 Miss Collier Art Torfnent. 
ni. 3ig But he sure to lose this whole day, by coming into 
no proposal for pleasure. 2828 Sir W. Scott Tolu of a 
Grandfather pvt. 1. xxiii. (2841) 7B/2 That he ought not to 
. .come into the King's will. 


e. To come into possession of. 

[2772 Town 4 - Country Mag. 23 On his coming into the 
possessionqfanestate.] sBTaNewMontklyMag.ii^XNlTl. 
68, I came into a property of one hundred thousand pounds. 
287s Jowett Plato (ed. 3) HI. 382 A bald little tinker who 


has just, .come Into a fortune. x888 Mrs. Riddell Nun's 
Curse II. iii. 51 Now ‘he had come into his own’, 
d. To enter upon (office or power). 

2820 Examiner No. 617. 83/2 The year in whidi the 
Coalition came into power. 1844 Fraser’s Mag. XXX. 
74S/i The Whigs came into office. 

41. Come Of . a. Seen. b. = Become of. 

2390 Marlowe Tafuburl. 11. iii. What thinks’t thou, man, 

shall come of our .attempts ? 2849 Thackeray Van. Fair 
(1856) 320 What has come of Major Bobbin? 

42. Come on . = Cotne upon, 48 . 

2349 Compl. Scotl. 6 The iminent dangeir that vos cum- 
mandon the realme of France. 23^ Grafton Chron, II. 
29s Then the kinges battaile came on the Englishe _men. 
2585 James I, Ess, in Poesie (Arb.) 23 As the Pilgrim . . 
Cumd on the parting of two wayesat night. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch, Scofid. II. ii, A right to come on any of the endorsers. 
2840 Bickcns Bartt. Fudge Ixxviii, The popular expression 
of ‘ coming on the parish’. 2830 Tait's Mag, XVII. 478/1 
The change had come on them like a shot. 2864 TennvsoN 
E. Arden 149 Moving homeward [Enoch] came on Annie. 

b. Obs, and dial, for come of. 

a 2677 [see 34]. 1687 Burnet Cant. Refl. Varillas 27 , 1 saw 
what would come on it, if he would not be at that charge. 

43. Come over . a. See 3 . 

+ b. To exceed, surpass. Obs, 

1478 Pastofi Lett, No. 816. III. 225 That comth over the 
reseytys in my exspenses I have borowd. 2399 Shaks. 
Much Ado V. 11. 7 M. Will you then write me a Sonnet in 
praise of my beaujiie ? B. la so high a stile Margaret, that 
no man liuing shall come ouer it. 

c. To come as an overshadowing or overmaster- 
ing influence ; to take possession of (figuratively). 
(Connected with the next by the phrase ‘a changehas 
come over him ’.) Come over with (Shaks.) : cf. 7 . 

2399 Shaks. Hen, V, i. H. 267 How he comes o’re vs with 
our wilder dayes. 1604 — 0 th, iv, i, so It _ comes ore 
my memorie, As doth the Rauen o're the infectious house : 
Bonding to all. 1724 yrtil. W. Edtnundson _Pref. s A 
general Apostacy came over Professed Christians. X84X 
Lever C. O'Malley iii, Certain misgivings came over me. 
x888 McCarthy & Mrs. C. Praed Ladled Gallery II. xi. 
iBo Sometimes . . it comes over me that this is all a piece of 
acting. 2889 Chamb. yrtil. 3 Nov. 699/1 That . . look once 
more came over his face, 

d. To overtake, befall, happen to. 

x8a8 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton i, ‘ I'm sotry for the girl, for 
bad s come over her.* Ibid, vi, ‘There’s a change corned 
over him.. is there not?' 2857 Buckle Civilis, 1 . xiii. 734 
[This] showed the change that had come over him. x888 
Farjeon Miser Farebrother II. vii. 96 What had come 
over Bob? 

+ e. To overcome, dominate over. Ohs. 

1668 Pepvs Diary 20 Jan., Against the French power 
coming over them or us. 

f. To get the better of by craft, impose upon. 
colloq. or slang. (With indirect pass.) Cf. 28 b. 

2822 Scott Pirate iv, Old Jasijer Yellowley had 'been 
come over by a certain noble Scottish Earl. 1840 Bickens 
Bam. Fudge xx, Not feeling quite certain . . whether he 
might not be 'coming over her' with these compliments. 
2883 Mrs. F. Mann Parish ofHilby vii. 00 To cross that 
ladys assumed intention of ‘ coming over her’. 

g. To get over. dial. 

x8B8 Mrs. Jocelyn 100,000 versus Ghosts II. iv. 68 It 
all seems so sudden like, Miss Kate, I can't come over that. 

44. Come round . To get round, get the 

better of by craft, circumvent, colloq. 

2830 tr. Aristoph. 347 How he comes round you with his 
sophistry 1 Mod. ‘ You can't come round me m that way.’ 

46, Come to , 

a. See 3 , and other senses passim, 

'I' b. To get at, attain, get possession of, Obs, 

c 1314 Guy Warw, (A.) 30B V loue \nng y no may com to. 
CX340 Cursor M. 18409 (Trin.) How coom {mu to pat gode. 
1345 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 124 To come to theyr lyuyng. 
1386 A. Bay Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 99 It is requisite you 
prove, either that you had them by chance . . or otherwise, 
that by some gift you came to them. 

o. To succeed in due course to. (Cf. 8 b, 40 c.) 
i§8o Lvlv Euphues (Arb.) 452 This demencie did hir 
maiestie . . shew at hir comming to the crowne. 2603 B. 
JoNSON Volpone iiL v, To use his fortune With reverence 
when he comes to it. 1674 tr, MachiaveFs Florentine 
Hist. 1. 34 Urban the Second was now come to the Papacy, 
1722 Steele Sped. No. 213 v 3, 1 came to my Estate in my 
Twenty second Year. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. 1, 
What a pity the 'squire is not come to his own. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 13 When he came to the crown. 

d. To amount to (a stated sum or number). 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (2880) 63^ It wole come to sixti ];ousand 
mark Isat he robbi)> of pe kingis lige men. cxyao Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxH. 104 pe somme .. commez to fyue hundreth 
thowsand fiorenez. 2326 Pilgr, Perf, (W. de W. 1331) 16 
The dayes of the ptlgrymage of my lyfe . . come not to y“ 
dayes of my forefathers. 2724 Be Foe Metn. Cavalier 
(1B40) 72 Let us put it all together, and see what it will 
come to. 2883 Sir R. Baggallav in Law Tit/ted Rep, LIL 
671/1 The proceeds of the sale came to over 5000/. 

e. To amount to in price, to cost. 

2396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv, 84 In Barbary sir, it cannot 
come to so much, ifoa Petty Pol. Anai. (26921 52 The 
Gallon of Milk comes but to a Farthing. Mod. Tnts pair 
will come to about a guinea. 

f. fg. To ‘amoniLt to’, be equivalent to, mean. 

2768 STEsam Sent. yourtt., Mantriul, It comes to the 

same thing, said 1 . 18125 Hew Monthly Mag. XIV, 327 
You don't eat any thing. What, is your leg so bad as that 
comes to ? 2825 Waterton Wand. S, Amer, i, 12 It comes 
nearly to the same thing in the end. 1879 M. J. CJuest 
l^ct. Hist, Eng, xix. 178 The first [dispute] really came to 
the question 'vraether the bishops , . were subjects of the 
king or of the Pc^ie. x88& M^CAinuy & Mrs. C. Praed 
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Ladiei Gallery 11. iv. 49, 1 am not exactly such a pig as 
that comes to. 

g. To issue or re-siilt in, to turn in the end to ; 
in such phrases as to come to mttch, to little, to 
nought, when all comes to all, if the worst come to 
the worst, etc. 

1568 Grafton Chron, 1 1. 233 This voyage . , came to nothing. 
1611 i.p Ye looked for much, and, lo, it came to 

little. X699 Dampier Vey. II. i. i. 14 Nor was it his fault 
that it came to nothing. *710 De Foe Cnisoe vii. (1720) 123 
Not one Grain of that I sow d this time came to anything. 
1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park (1B47) 172 His falling m 
love with Julia had come to nothing. 188S F. Warden 
IVUch 0/ Hills II. xvi. 60 If the worst comes to the worst. 

h. Come to oneself {pnissenset^x («) To recover 
consciousness ; lo become conscious again after 
sleep, a swoon, etc. 

1340 Ayenh. laS Ac J>anne he hej> y-slepe and comjj to 
Iiim-zelue, _ £1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayinon iv. 122 She 
felle douii in a swoune . . And whan she was come agen to 
herselfc. 1^86 T. B. La Prhnand. Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 491 
She fell downe amazed : and being come to hir selfe againe, 
said unto them, etc. 1637 Blunt Voy. Levmt 16 The hurt 
person coniining lo his senses, cleared me, telling how it 
came and by whom. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 285 
When she was come to herself enough to talk again. 1890 
S. R. Gardiner in Did. Nat. Biog. XXII. 319^1 At the 
news of the execution of Charles I he [Montrose] fainted, 
and when he came tohinnself, etc, 

(/;) To come to one’s right mind, recover from 
excitement, passion, or self-abandonment. 

iSa6 Tindale Luke xv. 17 I'hen he came to him selfe 
and .snyde, etc. £1680 Beveridge Serm, (17M) I. 327 
Zaccheus . . being come unto himself, as soon as dhtist was 
come into his house. 1749 Fielding Tom jottes xviii. ii. 
But at last, haviog vented the first torrent of passion, he 
came a little to himself. 1883 Black Volatide III. vii. 129 
The people, .may come to their senses. 

46. Come tmdex . a. See 6 b. 

Tb. To rank, fall, or be classed under (a general 
title, etc,), to be included under. 

x 66 a Stillincfl. Orig. Saer. iii. iv, S ro So both Greece 
and Italy come under the name of the Isles of the Gentiles. 
1816 Byron in Moore Lfe 301 Anything of mine coming 
under the de.scriptiou of his request. 1889 Conth. Mag, 
Dec. 5(57 It might come under the head of useful knowledge. 

e. To be brought under the operation of, lo be 
subjected lo. 

1714 W. Edmumdson fonmal 7 All my parts came under 
this Exercise. *887 The Ladp ao Jan. 38/3 The owners 
perhap.s came under the guillotine, 1889 Loan Refi., Appeal 
Cases XIV. S33 They had each come under liability to pay 
the balance due. 1890 fml. Education t Jan. 27/2 Those 
piinils who. .had come under his personal influence, 

47. Como unto . a. See 3 . 

+ b, = Come to, 45 d. Ohs. 

*568 Grafton Chron, II. 308 Three Millions of Scutes of 
Gold , , the which do come unto sterlyng money, fyve hundreth 
thousand pound. x86o T. Willsfoko Scales Commerce i. 
III. 108 How much comes lorf. a day unto by the year? 

48. Come upon . a. Sec 3 . The special 

senses are generally derived from Ihe nolion of 
something descending, alighting, or swooping 
down, with force or weight, upon one ; cf. come 
doim upon, 56 g. 

b. To attack, esp. suddenly or by surprise. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 309 [Thai] Cum sa hardely 

Apon all the gret cheuelry of Vrland. £ 1460 Foktescue 
Abs. 4 Lim, Mon, (1714) 89 To resyste our Ennemyes, 
wban they list to come upon us. x6xx Bible Gen. xxxiv. 
25 And came vpon the citie boldly, and slew all the males. 
1780 CxsXE. Russian Discov, 191 Katcham..came with such 
rapidity upon the Russians as to preclude the use of their 
arms, x8i6 Byron in Moore Life 323 They come upon you 
in bodies of thirty . . at a time. x8*7 Scott Ttdes Grand/, 
Ser. I. viii, To come upon him suddenly and by night. 

c. Said of a divine visitation, retribution, curse, 
blessing, honour, calamity, etc. 

X38a Wyclip Dent, xxviil a And there shulen come vpoti 
thee alle thes blissyngis. Ibid, ts And. .shulen come vpon 
thee alle thes malysouns. 153S Coveudale Ps. Ixxviiji]. 31 
The heuy wrath of God came vpon them, slewe y« welthiest 
of theni.^ x6xx Bible fob xxix. 13 The blessing of him that 
was rcadie to perish, came vpon me. xy 14 yrttl, W .Ednmnd- 
son Fref, 29 Calamity that was coming upon this Nation.' 
xSga Tennyson Lady Shalott m. v, ‘ The curse is come 
upon me cried The Lady of Shalott. 

d. Said of overmastering influences, physical or 
mental, 

138a Wycup Ps. liv, 6 [Iv. s] Drcde and trembling camen 
vp on me. 16x1 Bible 2 Chrosc, xiv. 14 The feare of the 
Lord came vpon them. X7X4 _W. Edmundson frnl, 23 
About this time it came weightily upon me to leave Shop- 
keeping. 1830 Tait's Mag. XVlI. 402/1 A temporary 
madneas seems to have come upon the people. x8Eo 
McCarthy & Phaed Right Hm'ble III, xxviii. 39 It came 
upon her now that something subtler . . lay at the root, 

e. To make an authoritative demand or claim 
upon fa party liable). 

160S B. JoNsoN Volpone \, iv, I'll come upon him For 
that, heretSter, x6a3 Massinger New Way iv. ii, Sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security For his thousand pounds. 
170X W. WoTTON Hist. Rom 466 Turinus then came upon 
him for the Money. X840 Dickens Bam, R udge IxxYiif, In 
the damage done to the Maypole, he could ' come upon the 
county 1830 Taits Mag. XVH. 723/2 They might come 
upon me afterward, and make me pay up. 

f. To become legally chargeable on (any 
charity) ; to become a burden on. 

X833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII, 278 He had saved 
money, and could not come upon the parish. 1830 Tails 


Mag. XVII. 336/2 So Betty came upon the parish with all 
her children. 

g. To meet with or fall in with a person or place 
as it were by chance. 

.*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. 1, You are to go sideways 
till you come upon Crack-skull Common. x8ao Examiner 
No. 637. 414/2 She came upon us by surprise. 1849 Tails 
Mag.^KNl. 154/1 The travellers soon came upon a village. 
1863 Mbs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 256, 1 came upon Geraldine 
in Cheyne Row. 

Come withlxL : see 6, and Within. 

IX. With adverbs: forming the equivalents of 
compound verbs in other languages : e, g. come 
again, L. reventre, F. revenir, Ger. wiederkommen. 
_ Come is used with adverbs generally, esp. adverbs inroly- 
ing motion toward, as hither, together', only those In which 
the sense is more or less specialized are here dealt with. 

49. Come about. 


a. To arrive in the course of revolution ; to re- 
volve, ‘ come roimd 

*530 Falsgr, 489/1, I wa.s home this day twenty yeres, as 
the yeres come aboute. x6oa Carew Cornwall (x8ii) 187 
Each entertaining such foreign acquaintance, as will not 
fail, when their like turn cometh about, to requite him with 
the like kindness. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 189 If the 
Diameter of the Rowier be smaller, the work comes so 
much swifter about i8a6 [see cl* 1889 Mrs. Riddell 
P'cess Sunshine I. vi. g6 That movable feast . . came 
about in due season. 

t b. Naut. Of the wind : To turn, esp. into a 
more favourable quarter ; to veer round. Obs, 

*356 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy, (1589) 99 This after 
noone the winde came about 1694 Nardorouch .Ales. Sev. 
Late Voy, 1. 176 From the iolh..to this day Noon, the 
Wind at North-north-west .. At Noon., the Wind came 
about at South. 1708 Lond. Gas. No. 4464/7 The Wind 
coming about . . to the S.W. the Fleet was oblig’d to alter 
its Course, 

c. To come round to a person’s side or opinion ; 
to Uim into a more satisfactory mood, or state ; = 
Come round c, d. Obs. or dicil. 

x6o9 B. Jonson Sil. IVotn. vt. i, The Lady Haughty 
looks well to-day, for all my dispraise of her.. I think I 
.shall come about to thee again. 177S SiiERinAN Rivals i. 
ii. If you were just to let the servants forget to bring her 
dinner for three or four days, you can't conceive how she’d 
come about. x8a6 Cobbett Rut. Rides {1885) II. 282 
Some people., coDsoled themselves by saying things would 
come about again . . They deceived themselves, things did 
not come about the seasons came about, it was true ; but 
something must be done to bring things about. 

d. To come in the couxse of events ; to come 
to pass, happen, turn out ; to come to be as it is. 

c X313 Suoueiiam: 104 For feawe of ham conne the skele 
Hou senne aboute cometh. e 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 877^ 
He meruelled hou it cam aboute. x6oa Siiaks. Ham. V. iu 
391 And let me speake How these things came about. 
1097 Collier Ess, Mor. SubJ. ii. (1709) 00 How comes it 
about that the Operations of Sense, and Reason vary so 
much ? 1883 Buchanan Loot me for Ever tv. i, 220 what 
strange changes had come about in a year I 

+ e. To fulfil itself 5 to turn out true. Obs. 

xSox Shaks. Rom. j- fut i. iii- 43 To see now how a Jest 
shall come about. 

60, Come atixoad. 

To come forth from house or seclusion ; to come 
out ; to appear before the public, become publicly 
known, be published, arch. 

"*553 UoALL Royster D. iii. ii. (Arb.) 42 If he come 
abroade he shall cough me a mome. 1365-7B Cooper 
Thesaurus, Aiders se Uteris.. to live unknowne in con- 
tinualle studdy, and never to com a broade. 2376 Fleming 
Poiioplie Ep, 204 Stay their edition, and let them not come 
abroad, xsfl* N. T, (Rkem.) Luke viii. 17 For there is 
not any t]ung..hid, that shall not be knowen, and come 
abrode. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man, To Rdr. 3 Some 
Writings of mine have without my privity come abroad in 
Frint, 1733 Pope Prol. Sat. 137 Did some more sober 
critic come abroad. 1823 J. Badcocic Dom. Amusem. 17 
Tlie acid . . usually comes abroad at five times the strength 
of vinegar. 


51. Comeasraia. (See simple senses and Aoain, 
esp. A. I b. ) 

a. To come a second time, return. 

c 146a Tawneley Myst. 37 Go home, son, com sone agane. 
"*555 Latimer Whs, (Parker Soc.) II. 44* But now, 
dearly beloved, to come again, be not ashamed of the Gospel 
of God. x6« Dampier V<^. II. il 22 As she recovered, 
and made a Tittle way, she would come again to the Wind, 
till another Sea struw her off again. xBia Byron Ch, Har. 
j, vii. Monks nught deem their time was come again. 1823 
— yuase VIII, XXXV, But Johnson was a clever fellow, who 
Knew when and how ' to cut and come again '. 


•\ b. To return to a normal condition ; to re- 
cover from a swoon, etc. Obs. or dial. 

*535 CovERDALB yifdg. XV. 19 Whan he dranke, his sprete 
came agayne, and he was refreszshed. x6xi Bible e Kings 
■V. 14 Hisfleshe came againe. xfliS Editi. Mag, Dec. 503 
(Jam. ) My dochter was long awa pn a swoon], but whan she 
cam again, she tauld us, etc. 

c. To appear after death, dial. (Cf. F, revenu) 

X884 Holland Chesh, Gloss, s.y., I remember agendeman, 
who was drowned whilst skating, was popularly believed 
to ' come again '. x88x Oxfordsh, Gloss., Come again, to 
return after death. (Also in other dialect Glossaries.) 

52. Come along. 

To move onward (toward or with the speaker) : 
often used as an eichorlation. 

x6o4 Narborough Acc. Sev. Late Fby. i, (1711) 26, 1 kept 
a Light out ail night, (hat the Pink might see if she came 
along, 1701 Faequhab Sir H, WUdair n. i, Hang your 


family dinners ! come along with me. X734 Pope .Ew. JlfixN 
iv. 3M Come then, my Friend 1 my Genius I come along. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, ‘ Come along, then’, said he of the 
green coat. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxxvii, I murmur’d, 
as I came along, Of comfort clasp'd in truth reveal'd. 

53 . Come away. 

a. To come on one’s way : see Away i. 

b. To come from the place ; see Away 3. 

918 [see Away e]. 2830 Tennyson Oriana, How could 
I rise and come away, Oriana? x8^ — North. Partner v, 
I thowt a said what a owt to 'a said an' I coom’d awa3.y. 

e. To detach itself, separate : see Away 3. 

Mod. On grasping it, the handle came away in his hand. 
A part of the bone must come away first. 

■I'd. To get on or along with', cf. ksSNi 16. 
1603 Camden f?£z/i. (1637) 39 Theie are. . many of the Fiench 
[words] which the Italians can hardly come away withall. 

e. To spring out of the ground; to grow apace. 
2669 WoRUDGE Syst. Agric. ■«. § 3 (1681) 98 For the first 

half dozen years they make no considerable advance, but 
afterwards they come away miraculously. Z763 Earl 
Haddington Forest-trees la This . . to be done with all the 
young plants till they come away so heartily, that, etc. 
[N ow chiefly dial.'i 

f. To come forth, issue, turn out. 

28x3 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem, 1^9 No two makings 
coming away alike, but depending entirely upon accident, 

54 . Come back. (See Back adv. 5-7.) 

a. To return (hither), in space, or time ; to re- 
luin to a condition, to the memory, come to mind. 

2392 Shaks. Ram. 4- yul, i. iff. 8 Nurse come hacke 
againe. 1830 Tait's Mag. XVII. 663/1 He rallied, and 
gradually came back to consciousness. 2883 Black Yolande 
II. xt. 198 Whatever happens, he cannot come back on you 
and say you had deceived him. x8go Tetnplt Bar Mag. 
Jan. 9 The very names are coming back to him. 

b. Sporting slattg. To fall back, lose ground. 
2883 Times 4 June 10/3 Half way down the hill Royal 

Hampton began to come back to his hor»s. 2890 Field 
39 Mar. 462/2 Wade succeeded in maintaining a lead . . but 
from the seventh mile he began to ' come hack ' to his men. 

55. Come by. 

a. To come near, usually in passing ; to pass. 
2605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 140, 1 did heare The gallopping 

of Horse. Who was't came by 7 xqo^ Braa-a Tailer No, 
109 ? X There was a great Funeral coming by. X842 Ten- 
nyson Walking to Mail, yohn. And when does this come 
by ? yatnes. The mail 7 At one o'clock. 

b. To come aside, dial. 

66. Come down. 

a. To descend (hither), to come to what is, or 
is spoken of as, a lower place : see Down adv. 

X340 Hampole Pr, Const. 5147 Wlien Criste es common 
doun lo deme. 1533 Coverdalb Rev, xii. xz The deuell is 
come downe vnto yon. 1368 Grafton Chron, 11, 70 At 
length commeth downe from the Pope two Legates. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. i. ii. The gentleman that's coming 
down to court my sister, 2830 Tait's Mag, XVII, 256/T 
Tiie Chancellor of the Exchequer comes down to the House 
of Commons. 1883 Mrs. Lynn L1NT9N Chr. Kirkland ll, 
vi. 1S7 The rain came down like a white sheet. 

b. To reach or extend in a downward direction. 
2632 Lithgow Trav. vti. i. 353 Their women , . whose 

vpper gownes come no farther downe than their middle 
thighes. 2823 New Monthly Mag. XV. 31 The latest ac- 
counts of the patient come down to the fifteenth day after 
the operation. 2849 Tait's Mag. XVI. 12/2 The. .forest. . 
comes down to the water's edge. 

c. To descend by birth {pis^ or tradition ; to 
survive from an earlier time to the present. 

£1x400-30 Wars Alex. 3156 (Ashm. MS.) pat pal ware 
comen doun of kyngis. xjxt Aodison Sped. No, lox P 7 
Nothing of this Nature is come down to us. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit, III, ii. 599 To come down to later times. 1879 M, J. 
Guest Led. Hut. Eng, XXXV. 352 The ttdes had come 
down from the old heathen times. 

d. To fall, drop. (Chiefly in sporting phrase.) 

2787 ' G. Gambado^ Acad. Horseni. (2809) 35 The best bit 

of flesh that ever was crossed will certainly come down one 
day or another. 2803 Pic Nic No. 3 (i8od) I. ro8 Dr, F — 

. .lost his equilibrium, and came down on the ice. x888 J. 
]?AYN Myst, Mirbridge xix. He spurred the animal to lew 
the horse-trough. . and it come down with him. 2890 Field 
8 Mar. 363/z 'The giraffe he fired at came down. 

e. To descend in rank or condition; to be 
humbled, abased, or degraded. 

2382 WvcLiF yer. xlwiL 18 Cum doun fro glorie, sit in 
thirst, thou dwelling of the dojter of Dibon. 2333 Cover- 
dale Detti. Xxviii. 43 Thou shalt come downe alowe. 1830 
Tatis Mag, XVII, 633/2 Some folks who are so high will 
have to come down a peg, 2889 Mrs. Riddell P'cess ■S’ws- 
shiue I, i. 8 They had come down in the world. 

f. To become reduced in size or amount ; to be 
lowered. 

2640 in Rushw. Hist, Coll, ni. (1692) 1. 71 Resolved, That 
the Popish Commanders and Popish Officers shall be con- 
tinued in pay till the Money come down, and_ no longer. 
1793 Smeatoh Edysione L, § 3x5 Its lustre diminished. . 
till xt came down to a star of about the third magnitude. 
183a Hr. Martineau Hill 4- Valley iii. 39 When prices 
fail and wages must come down. 2B30 Tairs Meg. XVII. 
719/2 The rent must come down. 

g. Conte down upon : to descend with 

authority, severity, hostility, or suddenness upon ; 
to make an attack by surprise upon; to make a 
demand or call which is felt to press cn or upott one, 

1622 Bible Ps, vii. 16 His violent dealing shall come 
downe vpon his owne pate. x86i Do Cbaillu Explor. 
Eguat. Africa iv. 33 The treacherous enemy comes down 
upon a sleeping viirage, 1888 R. A. King Leal Lass I. 
VL 217 It's too bad to come down always on you, only 
because you’re such a good fellow. 
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h. Come down iyoith) : to bring or put 

down; esp. to lay down money; to make a dis- 
bursement ; also to come down with the needful, 
dust, pelf, etc. colloq. (cf. 7 .) 

1700 CoNCREVi: Way of World iii. v, What pension does 
your lady propo.se?. .she must come down pretty deep now, 
she's superannuated. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) II. 
248 I’ll make them come down, and handsomely too, or 
they shall repent it. 183d Gen. F. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 
IV. 381 The popular phrase of coming down with 'the 
dust . 1877 Scribn. mag. XV. 288/2 But even rich fathers 
aren’t willing Always to come down with the pelf. 

57. Come forth. {jiQt colloquial.') 

a. To advance out of a place of retirement, come 
out ; often as an encouraging or challenging call. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14349 ‘ Lazar , wit )>is, ‘cum forth’ he 
badd. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvili. 5 As spouse cumand 
forth of his chawmbire. 1533 Coverdale Geti. xxiv, 15 
Rebecca the doughter of Bethuel . . came forth. ^ 1784 
CowPER Tiroc. 523 If.. Your son come forth the prodigy of 
skill ; The pedagogue . . Claims more than half the praise. 
— Task n. 44s Forth comes the pocket mirror. — First we 
stroke An eyebrow, next compose a straggling lock, t8o8 
Mrs. Hemans Voice of Sprmg 21 Come forth, O ye chil- 
dren of gladness, come 1 1B30 Tennyson Ode to Mem. iv. 
Come forth. 1879 M. J._ Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xxviii. 
286 He came forth from his quiet retreat. 

+13. To come into existence, he bom. Gbs. 

14^ Caxton Chron. Eng. 3 In this maner they come 
forth and were borne hortyble geants in albyon. 

*l*c. To become published ; to come out. Obs. 
XS9S Barnfielo Cynthia To Rdrs., Poems iArb.) 44 The 
last Terme. .there came forth a little toy of mine, intituled. 
The Affcdionaie She^heard. z 6 aj Shaics. Timen i, i, 26 
When comes your Booke forth. 1830 Taifs Mag. XVII. 
491/2 ‘ Childe Harold ' came forth during the same year. 

58. Come foxwaxd. 

a. To approach, come from the background to 
the front, b. To present oneself before the public, 
a tribunal, or the like in any capacity, c. To 
make advances, lit. and fg. 

1530 Palscr. 490/1 Come forwarde, a Goddes name, whye 
dragge you so ever behynde. 1709 Steele Taller No. 4s 
T X, 1 heard the same Voice say, but in a gentle Tone, 
Come forward. 172a De Foe Plague (1884) 163 The 
Plame was come forward in the West and North Paris of 
the Town. 1833 Ness} Monthly Mag. IX. 276/1 Buyers are 
not induced to come forward. 1859 Tennyson Geraint 4- 
Enid 283 The armourer . . Came forward with the helmet 
yet in hand. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xvii. 167 
Her cousin , . came forward as a candidate. ModAJtumorouii 
Thw are very backward in coming forward. 

69. Come in. (See Iir adv. in its various senses.) 

a. To enter hither; esp. Into a house, room, or 
enclosure ; to enter the held or arena. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8930 Sco com in at |>at ilk yatte. 1382 
WyctiF 1 Kings xw. 6 Andseith, Cum in, wijf of Jeroboam. 

*400 Maundev. viii. (1839) 84 Whan we comen in wee 
diden of oure Schoon. 1600 Skaks. A, K L. i, ii. i8r He 
is the generall challenger, I come but in as others do, to try 
with him the strength of my youth, xfei — Tviel, N. 1. 
ill. 4 By my troth sir Toby, you must come in earlyer a 
nights. _i69o_ Locke Httm. Und. ii. u. g x The simple ideas 
thus united in the same subject, are as perfectly distinct 
as those that come in by different senses. ivaS W. Smith 
Univ. College sjx That he had . . twice or thrice knocked 
to come in. 1836 Whyte-Meiville Kate Cov. (iSSaj 61/2 
A sleepy ‘ Come in’ was the reply to my summons. 1882 
Daily Tel, 27 May {Cricket), Mr. C. T. Studd . . came in 
thvd wicket down. 

b. To enter as invaders, settlers, occupants, 
etc. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. la And )je Denmarkes come Jm first 
ynne, 1398 Bp. Hall Sat. vi. ii. 136 And tels how first 
his famous ancestor Did come in long since with the Con- 
querouT, 1873 Tristram. Moab ix. 174 Traces of abori- 
gines, before the basalt-bmiding inhabitants came in. 

fc. Script.') To come in unto', to have carnal 
intercourse with. Obs. 

*S3S CovERDALE Gen. xix. 3r Not a man more vpon earth 
that can come in vnto us. x6ii Bible Gem xxxvlii. 16, 

d. To move or advance inwards ; to arrive here 
at its destination ; to enter the port, goal, etc. 

a X626 Bacon (J.), Our second fleet, which kept the narrow 
Mas, was come in and joined to our main fleet, 1667 
Drydbn Sir Martin Mar-all v. i, Here’s another of our 
vessels come in. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 120 f x There 
came in this Morning a Mail from Holland. 1719 Dc Foe 
C rusoe '1840) I. xv. 236 The tide, as going out, or coming 
in. 1848 Macaulay Hisi, Jlng, I. 386 The mails went out 
and came in only on the alternate days. 1888 Fauieon 
Mtser Farebro. II. xix. 236 The ‘dark’ horse .. came in 
fourth. 

f e, fencing. To make a pass or home-thrust, 
to get within the opponent’s guard. Ohs. 

1396 Shaks. X Hen IV, n. iv. 241 These nine, .Began to 
giue me ground : but I followed me close, came in foot and 
~ * Hen. IV I III, ii, 302 Hee would about, and 
Fletcher 

B^dyBro.^ lu Oh. bravely thrust! Take heed he come 
^ sive him too much respite, 

fi. lo submit, yield, give in one’s adhesion. 

Peepers Hen. VIII, II. m. 3, 

O Neil, and the other Irish captmns [have] come in, and 
. . recogmsed us as their sovereign lord. 1360 in E. Lodge 
Illud. Bnt. Hist. (1791! I, 332 My Lord of Norfolke was 
to com m. xs^ Spenser State IreL Wks. (Globel 
038/1 Touching the arche-rebell himselfe . . if he , . should 
o^r to come in and submitt himselfe to her Majestie, 
^7 Burnet Cent. Rejl. Varillas 124 Seeing the Queen’s 
Forces encrease, and that none came in to him. x^ 
Scott Tales Grand/. Ser. ii. xxv, Glencoe had not come 
m within the term prescribed. 


g. To be successful in a candidature; to be 
elected ; to come into power. 

X703 Hearne Collect. 7 Dec. (Oxf..Hist. Soc.) I. ixS He 
came in Rector. X820 Examiner No. 619. 124/1 Mr. 
March Phillips . . came in for Leicestershire in 1818, on the 
Whig Interest. 1823 Neio Monthly Mag. XIV. 13 A 
character for public speaking, which, .must inevitably lead 
. . whenever the Whigs should come in, to a seat in the 
British Senate. x8go Sat. Ken. 17 May 586/1 Mr. Glad- 
stone says that the statement that he came in on allotments 
in i836. .is. .untrue. 

h. Of things : To be brought or given in. 

a 1067 Char. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 193^ Ani land 
sy owt of den biscopriche gedon, ich wille (Smt hit cume in 
ongean. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland I. i. 13 
At Easter, eggs came in by the hundred. 1890 .Faf. Rev. la 
July 3s/i Suoscriptions will continue to come in. 

i. To come into hand as revenue or receipts. 
(Cf. Income.) 

1388 Shaks. L, L. L.v.^il a Sweet hearts we shall be 
rich ere we depart, If fairings come thus plentifully in. 
*S9< — X Hen. IV, iv. i. 53 We may boldly spend, vpon the 
hope Of what is to come in. 01670 Hacket Williams 

I. (1602) 201 He was profuse in hospitality.. To maintain all 
this, he had plenty coming in. ,*833 New Monthly Mag. 
XXXVII. 347 Coming in as the incomes of literary men do. 

j. Natural productions {e,g. vegetables, oysters), 
etc., are said to come in, when they begin to be 
in season, and come into hand for use; so to 
come in usefully, opportunely, and the like. In 
the current phrases, to conie in handy, come in 
useful, etc., there is a blending of this notion with 
others, ‘ to come in opportunely and prove useful 

1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xxxiii, 330 The snow 
and the storms came in so well to help the Welsh. 1884 

H. CoxwELL Contem^, Rev. Oct. 536 The system of bal- 
loon signalling.. would have <x>me in opportunely. x888 
McCarthy Ladies' Gallery II. v, 69 The knowledge came 
in handy now. x88g Mrs. E. Kennard Landing a Prize 

I. xii. 207 They have come in most useful, 1890 Sat. Rev. 

8 Feb. X57/2 Even cats, .come in useful. 

k. To enter into a narrative, account, or list ; to 
intervene in the course of anything; to take its 
place, esp. with reference to the place or manner. 
Cf. sense 6 b. 

iSflfi SiiAKS. Tain. Shr. ir. 5. 363 Gre. If whil’st I Hue she 
will be onely^ mine. ^ Tra. That only came well in. x6xo 
— Temp, 11, 1. 77 Widow? A pox o’ that: how came that 
Widdow in ? Widdow Dido 1 1S20 Examiner No. 648. 

387/1 But justice comes in here, as it comes in at evew 
corner of this rotten question. x886 Lady Branksmere II. 
xxix. 138 Where does the joke come in ? 

l. To come into use, vogue, or fashion. 

tfX38o WvcLiP i'P’/w. C1880) xtj ]?ei han grete lordischipis 
amorteised to hem . .bis amorteisynge comeji in bi ypocrisie 
of pieiynge be moub. 165a Needham tr, Seldens Mare 
Cl. 24 For thence came in private Dominion or Possession. 
a 1684 Earl Roscom. Poems (J.l, Then came rich deaths 
and graceful action in. X855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 172 
After the Revolution. Jacomte plots came in. xt^Blackw. 
Mag. CXLVII. 310/2 Now that.. croquet has come in. 

m. Of a time or season : To enter or begin. 

Tindale Rom. xi. 23 Vntyll the fujnes ofthe gentyls 

be come in. ZSS 7 Shaks. a Hen. IV, v. iii. 32 Now comes 
in the sweete ofthe night, 1719 De Foe Ctywop (1840) I. 
xvi. 273 The settled season began to come In. 1890 Blacku). 
Mag. CXLVII. 133/1 The year comes in royally, 

•^* 11 . To come in with', to overtake; to meet; 
to fall in with. Obs. 

*SS7 R- Woodman in Foxe A. d- M, (1396) 1801/2 Ere euer 
I could arise and get away, he was come in with me, 1724 
De Fob Mem. CavaAVr (1840) 191 In this pickle . . I came 
in with him. 


o. To come in for : to be included among those 
who receive a share of anything ; to receive inci- 
dentally. 

xtEVSs. Pilgrim xxL ai8 We come in for a share 
CoLUER A Thought E.ss. (1702) 
II, 84 If Thinking is essential to Matter, Stocks and Stones 
will come in for their share of Privilege. 1^8 Macaulay 
Histe Eng* 1, 366 Bystsinders whom His Majesty recognised 
oxten came m for a courteous word. 1885 Mas. Lynn 
Linton KtTklaid III, ix. 298 She came *in for her 
share of a fine property. 


p. To come in upon, on ; to enter one’s -min d 
as a powerful impression, to be borne in upon. 

x886 McCarthy & Mrs. C. Praed Right Hon'ble II. xxiii. 
rSo It came more and more in upon her that she had known 
from the very first. 1889 Stevenson Master of B, vi. 186 
Has It never come in upon your mind what you are doing? 

60-_Come near. To approach in place, order, 
qualities, etc. : see Nnab. So come nigh. 

a x^oo Cursor M. 14123 (Cott.) Ne mans wijt ]?nr mai cum 
nere. xM2 Stillingfl Sucns iii. li. § 3 Xo which those 
expressions of Plato in hLs Timxus come very near. 1726 
Swift Gulliver (i86g) igo/i The hor.se started a little when 
he came near. 1878 Senbn. Mag. XV, 24/2 We came very 
near having a smash-up. 1889 Stevenson Master of B. xi. 
2^ Ihe Indian, -came near to pay the penalty of his life. 

61. Come off. 


fa- Formerly in imperative as a call of en- 
couragement to action : come 1 come along I come 
on I Obs. 


c. 1300 v^kauceu friars /. 304 Yis guod this Somonour, , 
^om o^ and lat me ryden hastily. Yif me xii. pens. 141: 
Lydg. Pilgr. Soxvle iv. xx. (1483) 66 Come of, come of, ant 
^ee me here as blyue. 1470-^^ Malory Arthur xx. iv 
Come of thenne, sayd they alle, and do hit [open a doorj 
*4“* Caxton Rrynard B. vij, Why tarye ye thus longe. 
come of- *526 Skelton Magnyf, 103 Come of, therefore 
let se , bhall I begynne or ye. X530 Palsgr. 418 Com< 


of, my scolers. , I shall shewe you many thinges, or fa, mas 
escoliers. isS 7 Saruin Primer, ComplinF, iij, Come of ther- 
fore our patronesse. Cast upon us those pitifull eyes of thyne. 

b. To come away from a place in which one 
has been, e. g. a ship, a coast, etc. 

a 1480 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Loud. Cit. vCamden 1877] 
41 But massyngers thedyr he sende. Bade them to come of 
and make an end. 1699 Dampieb Voy. II, i. viii. 134 The 
next day Capt. Minchin came oflf. 1743 J. Bulkelev & 
Cummins Voy. S. Sens 108 Made a Signal for the Boats 
to come off. x8aS Cobbett Rur. Rides (18S3) II. x We came 
off from Burghcleie yesterday afternoon, crossing Lord Car- 
narvon’s park. 

+ c. To desist, cease from. Obs, 

171X H. Felton Classicks (J.), To cqmc off from these 
grave disquisitions, I would clear the point by one instance 
more, a 1714 Burnet Own Time II. To forgive every 
one that should come off from his opposition. 

td. ‘To deviate; to depart from a rule or 
direction’ (J.). Obs. 

X626 Bacon Sylva § aax The Figure of a Bell partaketh 
of the Pyramis, but yet comming off, and dilating more 
suddenly. 

e. To become detached ; to detach oneself. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 486 Eve handled it, 
and no doubt the apple came off in her fingers. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, Mr. Weller, .attacked the Reverend 
Mr. Stiggins with manual dexterity. ‘ Come off 1 ’ .said 
Sam. X830 Tati’s Mag. XVII, a 6 /i The tail, .came off in 
his hand, x^ Univ. Rev. 13 Mar. 302 The wheel of the 
car came off in the middle of the road. 

f. To leave the field of combat; to retire or 
extricate oneself from any engagement ; usually 
with reference to the manner, as to come off with 
flying colours, second best, badly, safely, victorious, 
a loser, etc. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. i. 128 But my cheefe care Is to 
come fairely off from the great debts. 1607 — Cor. 1. vi. i 
We are come off, Like Roman.s, neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor Cowardly in retyre. X630R. Johnson ij- Comtmu. 

26 His few well led men came ever off with victory., x6^ 
Bunvan Pilgr. II. 68 Some Pilgrims in some thing.s come off 
losers. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, ix, IBlessing ourselves 
that we had come off so well, 1829 Scott Teiles Graudf. 
Ser. in. xxiii. He had come off victorious . . in every action 
in which he had been engaged. 1883 A. Dobson Fielding 
70 In this controver^. . Cibber did not come off worst. 

+ g. To get off, escape. Obs. 
x63(4 Milton Comus 647, I . . Entered the very llme-twigs 
of his spells. And yet came off. 1667 N, Fairfax in Phil. 
Trans. II. 347 She had a dangerous Feaver, with a Diarrheua, 
but came off. 0x716 South (J.), If, upon such a fair and 
full trial, he can come off, he is then clear and innocent, 

+ h. To acquit oneself well, etc. Obs. 

W. Browne tr, Polexander i, 14 Cunning but ca- 
pricious Artisans, which come off in nothing so well as in 
making Monsters. 

1 1. Of things ; To come to an issue or result ; 
to turn out, Obs. 

X391 Shaks. Txvo Gent. ti. i. 116 Sit. I thanke you (gentle 
Seruant) 'tis very Clerkly-done. Val. Now trust me (Madam) 
it came hardly-off, 1607 — Timon i. i. 29 Pain, 'Tis a good 
Peece. Poet. So 'tis, this comes off well, and excellent. 
1823 J. 'QKDCocK.Dom.Atnusem. 171 This imitation, .which 
comes off nearest to the mineral is as follows. 

j. Of a thing on hand ; To come to the issue; 
to take place, be carried out. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 368 The event has 
not come off right. X84X J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk III, 
142 A race to come off on the sands. 1865 Mr.r. Carlyle 
Left. III. 286 First dinner (called luncheon), which comes 
off at two o'clock. 

f k. To pay, disburse : cf. come down, come out. 
1398 Shake. Merry W. iv. iii. T3 They shall haue my 
horses, but lie make them pay. .they must come off. i6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 339 Neither would Protogenes part 
with any of his picture.^ vnto them, vnlesse they would 
come off roundly and rise to a better price than before 
time, 1636 Davenant Wits in Dodsley (1780) VIII. 512 
We’ll make her costive Beldam.ship Come off. 1639 Mas- 
singer Unnat. Combat iv. ii. Will you come off, sir? 

1. Sporting euphem. To fall off. Cf. 2 c, 

i88x Mrs. CVDonoghue Lilies on Horseback i, i, 7, I 
confess I don't like to see a giil come off. 

62. Come on. 

■ a. To advance hitherward : often implying hos- 
tile intent. 

£1400 Sqxudone Bab. 2873 Than wole I, bat ye come on In 
haste to that same place, c 143a Lydg. Smyth * Dame in 
Hazl. K P.P . III. 2og The srayth.. Called on hys dame 
Jone^ And bad her com on fast. 1533 Coverdale Jcr. 
xlviii. 14 The destruction off Moab commeth on a pace* 
Shaks. v. i. 400 The swift celeritic of his 

death. Which I did thinke, with slower foot came on. 1603 
Xnolles Hist, Turks (J.l, The great ordnance once dis- 
charged, the wmies came fast on. 1722 De Foe Col, Jack 
(1S40) 238 Their troops . . came on again to the charge witli such 
fury, that, etc. 1889 Standard g Dec, 5/7 He will come 
on to Zanzibar on Thursday. 

b. To advance in growth or development ; to 
progress, thrive, grow, get on, improve. 

1606 Marston Sophonisba n. i, States come on With .slow 
advice, quicke execution. 1626 Bacon Sylva 1 J.), It .should 
seem by the_ experiments, both ofthe malt and^of the rose,s, 
that come far fa.ster on in water than in earth. 

xp8g HicKERiKGiLL Ceremony-monger:^ Like a young Set- 
t>ng-dqg .. there's hope.s of him, he'*s coming on. 2759 
Phil. Trans. LI. 182 He seemed to come on but sloww 
while the shocks were slight. 18^ C. M'Intosh Bk. 
Garden 473 Crops of cauliflower, etc,, that may be coming 
on too fast. z8^ Field 15 Feb, 232/3 No. 7 [oarsman] has 
hardly come on as fast as expected. Ibid. 8 Mar. 335/1 He 
[a dog] has come on tremendously in bead, 
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c. To come so as to prevail disagreeably; to 
supervene : said of night, winter, bad weather, 
Ills or stales of illness. 

C1400 Sowdone Bab. 893 The nyghte come on ful sone. 
1485 Caxton Chas, Gt, 83 The uyeht came on. 1603 
Knollcs Hist. Turhs (J.>, Until winter were come on. 
1694 Narborougii Acc. Sev. Ba-ic Voy, i. (1711) 136 Night 
coming on, we here pitched our tent. 1712 W. Rogcrs Voy. 4 
It came on to blow. *830 ‘Juan de Vega’ Jntl. Tour x.’i. 
(1847) 138 It came on to rain. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
xiv, We encountered another south-easter . . it came on in 
the night. 1879 Carpenter Mcnt. Phys. i. ii. 75 Whenever 
the paroxysm came.on. 1886 McCarthy & Mrs. C. Praed 
Right Hon'bk I. vi. 99 The night had come on wet. 

d. To come upon the board ibr discussion or 
sclllcment ; to come in course to be dealt with. 

1737 Pope Hor. Ej)ist, ii. ii. 96 Before the Lords at 
twelve my Cause comes on. 1789 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) 111 " fi'i "Ibe question of the St. Domingo deputation 
came on. 1833 Neto Monthly Mag. XXXvIII. 132 The 
next day comes on Sir John Key’s motion. 1890 Sat. Rev. 
23 Mar. 340/2 The. .Bill had come on for second reading. 

e. To come upon the stage or scene of action. 

1833 Hew Monthly Ma^. XXXVIII. 225 Then came on 

a .small man. 188S McCarthy & Praed Ladies' Gallery 
III. viti, 168 Ransom began to glow impatient, and to 
wonder if Berenice was never to come on. 1890 Field 10 
672/2 At this stage Mr. Woods came on to bowl. 

f. Come m ! the imperative is used as a call to 
urge some one to advance towards or to accompany 
(the speaker), or to proceed with anything; esj>. 
used as a challenge or call of defiance. 

c 1430 Guy JVano. (C.) i860 Gye beganne on hym to crye 
Harrawde, come on smertlye. 1303 Hawes Examji. Virt. 
iii. 39 Come on fayre youth and go with me. 1397 Siiaks. 
2 Hen. / V, III. ii. _ i Come-on, comc-on, comc-on : giue 
mec your Pland,^ Sir ; giue mce your Hand, Sir. 1603 — 
Meas.for M. 11. i. 144 Now Sir, come on : What was done 
to Elbowes wife, once more? 1738 PoPE.ffjiiV. Sat. 11. 14 
Come on then, Satire I. .Spread thy broad wing, and souse 
on all the kind. 1837 JhCKuns Pickiu. ii, ‘ Come on,’ said 
the cab-driver, sparnng away like clock-work. ‘ Come on 
—■all four on you.’ 1888 E. Gosse Raleigh ix. aoi Struck 
down as he was sliouling ‘ Come on, my men I ' 

63. Come out. 

a. lit. i. c. out of a place, a house, elc., into the 
open ; lo emerge, issue forth. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gos/, John xi. 43 Du Intrar cymm ut. e 1173 
Lamb, Horn, 63 Ancf fereS in to helle . . nt ne cumeS lie 
nefre mn. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 2643 Frenscheinen..l>at bujj 
now comen out of )ie tour. 1333 Coverdale Numb. xx. ii 
And Mo.scs . . smote y" rocke . . Then came yo water out 
abundantly, x6xx Biiile Luke xv. 28 Therefore came his 
father out. 1722 De Foe Col. fack (1840) 137 Go in there 
a slave, and come out a gentleman. xSao W. Irving 
Sketch 13 k,, Christmas Eve (Rtidg.) 86/3 The squire came 
out to receive us. 

b. esp. < out into the field i, e. to fight. 

[rt 1498 Waukw. Chron. (Camden Soc.) 14 Kynge Edwarde 
sent a mchsyngcre to them, that yf thai wuldc come pule, 
that he wulde feght withe them.] i6xx Bible Jndff. ix. 29 
And he said to Abimelech, Increase thine armie and come 
out. x8o5 Blackwood in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 
130 note, At this moment the Enemy are coming out. 1829 
Scott Tales Grand/. Ser. iii, Ixxxiv, Their simple and ig- 
norant followers, who came out [in 1745] in ignorance of 
the laws of the civilixed part of the nation. 

o. with the notion of leaving one’s employment ; 
as to come out on strike. 

X883 Manch, Exam. 20 May 4/7 Seventeen, .came out on 
strike yesterday morning. x88g Daily Tel. 3 Dec. Vs He 
had the promises of 300 lo come out ' in sympathy^ when 
the time came for quitting work. 

d. With complement : To emerge (in a specified 
manner) from a contest, competition, examination. 

X848-60 Bartlett^ 2 ?iW. Amer. s.v., ‘ How did you come 
out?' means, how did you fare in your undertaking? x868 
Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxxiv. 1B6 He will come out a 
double-first. i88x Mrs. C. Praed Policy If P.\. xiii. 289, 
I have set my heart on coming out winner. 18^ Steven- 
son Master 0/ B. iv. 128 He had been put to his defence, 
lie had come lamely out. 

e. To appear, as the sun, moon, or stars ; to 
emerge from behind the cloiids, etc. 

X833 Tennyson May Queen ii. _iv, I wish the snow would 
melt and the sun come out on high. 1883 Mrs. C. Praed 
Moloch I. t. vii, 132 The stars came out m the blue over- 
head. 1889 Teviple Bar Mag. Nov. 308 The moon will 
come out when the wind goes. 

f. To protrude, project, extend. (See 5 .) 

X694 Naubohough Voy. S. ij* N. ii. 118 Between the Scales 
on both sides the Knobs come out commonly three or four 
together. 17x3 Desaculiers Fires Ivipr. 23 The other 
[end] at top. .coming out into the Room. 

+ g. To come to an end, expire, ' run out Obs. 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. 241 b, The trewes com- 
meth oute at October nexte. 

h. To come into public view or notice, as from 
concealment; to become public; to be played, as 
a card. 

c xaoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 73 Leste hit uttere cume kat hie 
tweien witen. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B, xix. 156 pus cam it 
out pat cryst ouer-cam, rekeuered and lyued; For pat 
wommen witeth may nou3te wel be conscille ! e 1460 
Tewneley Myst. 194 Els on the shalle I be wrokyn or thi 
ded com Alle outt. 1623 Massinger New Way v. i, All 
will come out. 178X Amu Regf., Hist. Europe 193*/“ The 
proceedings of the committee must all come out in the end. 
1796 Nelson 20 Nov., in Nicolas Disp, (1845) 304 We have 
all of us some [damages] when the truth comes out. x8M 
Mrs. C. Praed Miss facobsen’s Chance I. iv. 68 All this 
came out incidentally. 1889 ‘B. W. D.’ & ‘Cavendish’ 
Whist w. Perception 35 Two rounds of diamonds come out. 


i. To appear or be found as the result of in- 
vestigation or computation, or as the solution of 
a problem. 

a 1699 Stillingfl. (J.l, It is indeed come out at last, that 
we are to look on the saints as inferior deities. 2703 Ar- 
BUTiiNOT Table CoUis, Weights, M. (J. 1 , The weight of 
the denarius, or the seventh of a Roman ounce, comes out 
sixty-two grains and four sevenths. sjBi Ann. Reg., Hist. 
Ettrope^ If. . it should come out, that the vice admiral’s 

complaints were founded. ifix6 Playfair Nat. Phil, II. 
21 If tan Long, come out negative, the longitude is greater 
than a semicircle. 1883 Black Yolande 1 . xviii. 355, I 
think it will come out all right. 2890 Bedford Directory i 
The death rate came out at a little under 13*28. 

j. To come inlo visible development, display 
itself ; as leaves, flowers, eruptive diseases, etc. As 
said of a photographic effect, there is often a 
mixture of senses i. and k. 

*576 Turberv. Venerie 242 His heade, when it commeth 
lirst out, hath a russet pyll vpon it. X724 Lond. Gas. No. 
6306/2 The Small Pox are come out very violently on the 
Queen. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bos 6 Some strange eruption 
that had come out in the night. 2890 Graphic 10 May 
S39/3 The lilacs are coming out. Mod. The leaves are just 
coming out. We took photograplis, but the details have 
not come out very well. 

k. To become evident ; to show itself prominently. 

1820 Examiner No. 614. 43/1 They come out upon the 

eye with a .satisfying power. 1849 Taiis Mag. XVI. 
177/2 The evil came out in a ve^ marked way after 1843. 
1883 A. Roberts O. T. Res'isiott iii. 50 Here comes out one 
of the most characteristic blemishes of the Authorised Ver- 
.sion. 1890 New Rev. Apr. 290 The same arrogance came 
out, sometimes with startling distinctness. 

l. To be offered lo the public; to issue from 
the press, be published. Cf. come out with, 65 , 

Baret All). To Rdr., Sir Thomas Eliots Librarie, 
which was come out a little before. x6o2 Retumt fr. 
Pamass. i. ii. (Arb.) 9 What new paper hobby horses, .are 
come out in your late May morrice daunce. 27x0 Steele 
Tatler No. 232 p 2 Ail the Writings and Pamphlets which 
have come out since the Trial. 2792 Boswell fohnson 
(2831) 1 . 186 A few numbers of the Rambler had come out. 
x8.^ Macaulay Eng. I. 389 The London Gazette came 
out only on Mondays and Thursdays. 2890 Sat. Rev. 15 
Feb. 199A The new Russian loan, .came out this week. 

m. To show oneself publicly (in some character 
or fashion) ; to declare oneself (in some way) ; to 
make a public declaration of opinion. 

2637 Rutherford Lett. No. 167 (1862) I. 390 Eyes to dis- 
cern the devil now coming out in his whites. 2837 Dicken.s 
Pickw. xxxvii. When he began to come onl in this way. 
2844 Erased s Mag. XXX. 384/2 , 1 have hoards of gold laid 
by.. and could come out as a Croisus when I chose. 2830 
Tait’s Mag. XVII. 425/2 Why you come out so strong m 
favour of one cause? 2876 Stubbs Early Planiag. iv. 65 
Now he [Becket] comes out as a candidate for martyrdom. 

n. To make a dibut on the stage or in some 
kindred professional chameter. 

2820 Examiner No. 637. 414/2 When she came out !n Man- 
dane . . she came upon us by surprise. 2831 F. A. Kemble 
Let, in Ree. of Gtrllu II. viii. 229, I am to come out in 
Bianca, in Milman's 'Faxio'. ,28m Ht. Martineau 
Amer. III. 171 She studies, .as if she were coming out next 
year in a learned profession. x888 M''Caktiiy & Mrs. C. 
Praed Ladies’ Galley III. i, 23 A young girl , . who was 
coming out at a maiinie. 

o. To make a formal entry into 'society’ on 
reaching womanhood (a recognized indication of 
this in English society being presentation at court). 

2782 Miss Burney Ceciliam, u.(D.}.She has seen nothing 
at all of the world, for she has never oeen presented yet, so 
she is not come out, you know; but she’s to come out next 
year. 2806-7 J. Beresforo Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xv. 

XV, A practical hint afforded by the daughter, as she is 
‘ coming out ’ that it is time for Mamma to thiiuc of going 
in. 2830 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xxii. 224 These jewels 
I'm going to give you when you come out. I wore them to 
my first ball. 

p. To make public profession of religion. U. S. 
dial. 

2860 Widow Bedott Papers 108 (Bartlett), Them special 
efforts is great things— ever since I come out, I've felt like 
a new critter. 

64. Come out of. 

a. lit. To issue or emerge ftom ; to be brought 
or exported from (a place). 

c 2223 St. Marker. 2 Ter com ut of asie toward antioche, 
c 2340 Cursor M, 23204 (Trin.) He J?at doukej? ones |ier 
doun Comek neuer out of )>at prisoun. a 2498 Warkw. 
Chron. (Camd, Soc.) 2 The! came 6ute of the castelle. 1533 in 
Camden Misc. (1833) II. Regvest 10 And corn, which com- 
meth so plentuously oute of Pollande. x6xx Bible Mark v. a 
When hee was come out of the ship. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No, 142 r 4 , 1 am just come out of the Country. 1B08 Scott 
Marm. v. xii, O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 

b. To emerge from (a state or condition) ; to 
escape or extricate oneself from, get out of. 

c 1220 Bestiary 56 in 0 . E. Misc., Hu he [the eagle] cumeS 
ut of elde. 1373 Barbour Bruce in. 41 To withdraw ws, ws 
defendand, Till we cum owt off thar daunger. c 2420 Sir 
Amadace (Camd.) xxxi, Jette God may me sende of his sele. 
That I may. .cum owte of this wo. 2612 Bible Rev. vii. 14 
These are they which came out of great tribulation. 2677 
Horneck Gt. Law CotuM. iv. (1704) 103 When men. .come 
out of their apprenticeship. 2710 Steele Tatler No. 212 ? 7 
He is just come out of the Small-Pox. 1849 Tail's Mag. 

XVI. 184/1 They.. came out of all the confiscations conse- 
quent on rebellion, better than they entered them, 2890 A. 
C. Doyle Capt. ‘ Polestar’, etc, 234 He came out of his 
reverie with a start, 

e. To issue or proceed from (a source, cause, 
antecedent, etc.). 


2603 Bacon A dv. Leant, i. vii. $ 13 A speech . . liker to have 
comen out of the mouth of Aristotfe, or Democritus. 2792 
in Ann. Reg. 1826, Hist. ^ Biog, 162/2 Something will come 
out of all this, 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 2S8 Out of Plato come all things that are still 
wi'itten and debated among men of thought. 2849 Tail's 
Mag. XVI. •jZjs Can good come out of such bloody scenes? 
i8y3 Jevons Money (1878) 117 It. .comes out of the economy 
with which the work is managed. 

d. To extend or lead out of (a place) ; to pro- 
ject or grow out of. (Cf! 5 .) 

CX400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A.) 26 J>e tojier arterie 
jiat come)? out of ]?e lift-side ofiie herte. i6ix Bible Hab. 
iii. 4 He had homes comming out of his hand. 2663 Ger- 
niER Counsel 72 The Staires comming out of the Lodgings 
into Saint James Parke. 

66 . Gome out with (cf. 7, and 63 m.). To bring 
out ; lo publish, ulter, give vent lo. 

c 2460 Towncley Myst. 194 Be it hole worde or biokyn, 
com out with som. 1389 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 41 
Phsquil is coming out with the Hues of the Saints. 1683 
Graxian’s Court ieds Orac. 10 If he come out with a saying, 
it is to amuse the attention of his Rivals. 2837 Dickens 
Pickio. vi, Mr. Winkle came out with jokes which are vei-y 
well known in town. 

66 . Come over. 

a. lit. To come, passing over a river, sea, 
mountain, or simply, intervening space ; to cross. 

1603 Siiaks. Lear 111. vi. 30 She dares not come over to 
thee. x6xx Bible Acts xvi. g There stood a man of Mace- 
donia, and prayed him, saying, Come ouer into Macedonia, 
and helpe vs. 2760 Voy. W. G. Vaughan II. 4 The same 
captain I came over with to Calais. 2827 Scott Tales 
Grand/. Ser. i. iv, The Percies are descended from a gieat 
Norman baron, who came over with William. 1848^ Ma- 
caulay Hist, Eng. I. 343 A bookseller named Michael 
Johnson, - came over from Lichfield, 

t b. To come upon one, alight, descend. Obs. 
1382 Wycuf Prov, xxvi. 2 So curs in veyn spoken in to 
sum man shal comen ouer. 

e. To pass over during dislillalion. 

2641 EexeKii Distill, ii. (1631) 50 Distill them.. and there 
will come over a water of no small vertue. 2793 T. Beddoes 
Calculus, etc. 239 If the heat applied be too gieat, carbonic 
acid air will come over instead of oxygene air. 

d. To change sides, passing to that with which 
the speaker idenlifies himself. 

2376 ’Ei.’B.mmGPanoplieEp. iig Vet notwithstanding, tciine 
of the best and chiefest of his horsemen, came over unto mec. 
2633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) iij/a Cleander came 
over to them. 1687 Burnet Contn. Rejl. Varillas 141 
Many of the Earl of Pembroke's men came over to him. 
2774 Goldsmith Hist. Greece I. 282 This made the rest .. 
come over to Demosthenes’s opinion. 2826 Disraeli P'iv, 
Grey vii. i, The Prince has come over . . he is going to live 
at ( 5 ourt. 

t e. To prevail, use persuasion successfully. Obs. 
Cf. come over one, 43 f. 

2742 Richardson Pamela IV. 156 Have you thus come 
over with me, Pamela? 

f. In colloq, phrase, To come aver faint, sick, ill, 
and the like : to have a feeling of faintness, etc., 
come over one. 

67. Come round. 

a. To come by a circuitous route j to come in 
the course of a circuit, or in taking a walk round ; 
to come in an incidental or informal way. 

2826 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1883) II. 49^ My sons came 
round, in the chaise, by Andover andWeyhill. 2837 Dickens 
Pickw, xxxviii. Every time he [the lamplighter] comes round. 
x888 F. Warden Witch of the Hills II. xxii. 176 She said 
she might come round this evening. 

b. To come with the revolution of time or events. 

(2x623 Fletcher Bloody Bro.y. ii, Farewell, my sorrows, 

and my tears take truce. My wishes are come round, x^ 
Tennyson Lady Clare v, ‘O God be thank’d I' said Alice 
the nurse, ' That all comes round so just and fair,' 2844 
Erased s Mag. 372/2 A new order of things had come round. 
x888 B. W. Richardson Snt of a Star III. xiv. 248 The 
festivals come round and the people assemble. 

c. To veer round, as the wind, to a more favour- 
able quarter ; to turn favourably in opinion. 

x8x8 Todd, To came round, to change; as, the windcame 
round. 2S23 New Monihly Mag, XIV. ^3, I begin.. to 
come round to my uncle’s opinion, 2852 Dickens Bleak 
Ho, XX, I had confident expectations that things would 
come round. 

d. To return to a normal stale or to a better 
mood after a fit of ill temper ; to recover from 
a swoon, illness, elc. 

2841 Ld. Mount-Temple in Life Shaftesbury x. (1887) 209 
It's better to give them time to come round. x86x Dickens 
Gt. Expect, xvi. She came round so far as to be helped 
down stairs. 1865 Trollope Belton Est, xv. 169 She . . 
allowed him to go on with his grumbling. He vrould come 
round by degrees. 

68 . Come to. 

a. Analytical form of OE. t6-cuman to arrive, 
come, to be present; L. advetnre. 

c 973 Rushw. Gosp, Matt. vi. 10 Cume to i?in rice [Lindisf. 
to-cymeS ric 3 in]. 2382 Wyclif Matt. xxvi. 60 Whenne 
many fals witnessis hadden cummen to. 

b. Naut. To come to a standstill, rest, or fixed 
position ; also, to come ‘ close to the wind ’. 

2726 Shelvocke Voy. rotmd World iii. (1737) 99 In the 
fright he had forgot he had a grapUn in the boat to come to 
with. 2769 Falconer Die/, Marine (1789I Rarrivie, the 
movement of coming-to, after having fallen off, when a ship 
is lying-by, or trying. 2803 A. Duncan Marineds Chron. 
III. 223 They resolved, being near shoal water, .to come-to, 
and rest themselves for the night. 2840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxiv, The gale having gone over, we came-to. 
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c. To come round to reconciliation, accord, or 
a pleasant mood. Obs. exc. dial. 

1701 Swift Mrs. Horrid Petit., What if after all my 
chaplain won’t come to ? 1765 Logan in Pa, Hist. Soc. Mem. 
X. S For a long time behaved oddly, but he has come to 
again. 1749 Fielding Tern yottesTH'/ia. viii, I thought Sophia 
was a just coming to. 1890 (Still common dialectally V _ 

d. To recover (from a swoon, etc.) ; to revive, 
come round. 

«iS72 Knox Hist, Ref. 27s (Jam.) Thoch I be not in per- 
fyte helthe, yet I find myself in very gude in the cuming to. 
183a Marryat N. Forster xlix,_Isabel was the first to come 
to. x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, iv, He had just been all but 
choked, and had that moment come to. 1879 Browning 
Ivan Ivanov. 55 Chafe away, keep chafing, for she moans : 
She's coming to 1 

69 . Come up. 

a. lit. To come from a lower to a higher 
position, or to a place viewed as higher, or as a 
centre, e.^. the capital, or a university. 

c 888 K. iSLFRED Botih. xl. § 13 He cym}> eastan up. 
15x6 in £. Lodge Illust. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1 . X5 If I shulde 
com up to London the next terme. 1726 Swift Gulliver 
(x86g) 6^2 They came up to town. 1777 Sheridan Seand. 
IV. iii, I thought you would not choose Sir Peter to come 
im without announcing him. X844 Dickens in Story of his 
LHe 156, I am here— just come up from underground. Mod. 
He is coming up to Balliol College next term. 

b. To come close forward {id). 

1362 Langl. P, pi. a. Prol. 70 jJe lewede Men . .comen vp 
knelynge. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 58a Com vp ye wyues, 
offreth of your wolle. 1666 Temple Lett. I. 55 When he 
came up, tho* with much Civility. 1688 Miege Fr. Diet,, 
To come up, accoster, aiorder. i7ix Addison Sped. No. 
106 F 7 The Gentleman we were talking of came up to us. 
1714 W. Edmundson yml . 34 Wm.^ Moore going hy saw 
me standing and coming up to me said, etc. x8da Trollope 
Orlp P. xiv, 109 As he spoke he came up to her and took 
her hand. x886 McCarthy & Praed Right Hon'ble II. xv. 
47 One comes up smiling and ready for the next round. 

C. Of persons following; To come right for- 
ward from the rear; esp. to come iij> with, to 
come so as to be abreast of, to overtake ; to reach. 

X678 Bunyan Pilgr, I. 3S Just as Christian came up with 
the Cross. X699 Dampibr Voy. 11 , 11. i. 34 Though we 
followed . . a good way, yet did not come up with him. 
X714 W. Edmundson 67 When we came up with the 
Land of Ireland the wind turn’d North East. i^8x Ann. 
Reg., Hist. Europe Tarleton came up with his enemy 
at eight jn the morning. Ibid, 59/2 The rear of the column 
being come up. t8s5 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 243 Ma- 
carthy soon came up to support Hamilton. 1863 Kingsley 
fFater~ 3 ab. xa Soon they came up with a poor Irishwoman. 

d. To spring up out of the ground, as a plant. 
*S 3 S CovERDALB fob xiv. 2 He corameth vp ana falleth 

awaye like a floure. 1343 Asckam Toxoph. i. (Arb.) 28 The 
come commeth thinne up. i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. 1. v, 
The same flowers come up again evety spring. 1884 Mrs. 
Ewing Mary’s Meadow xi. (1886) 66 The time-honoured 
prescription, 'Plant a primrose upside down, and it will 
come up a polyanthus’. 

e. To take rise, originate, come into use, become 
the fashion. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. (Rolls) 246 Thus miche Is ynou^.. 
fprto lino we how ydolatrie came up. 1549 Latimer s Semt, 
ii. To Rdr. (Arb.) 31 Belyke they [termes] wer not used and 
commen up in his time. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hett, VI, iv. ii. xo 
Well, I say, it was neuer merrie world in England, since 
Gentlemen came up. 1704 Swift T. Tub Wks. (1869) 62/1 
Before they were a month in town, great shoulder-knots 
came up. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, ^ Bhs. I. ix. i6x 
This gentleman, who died not long after policemen came up. 
't‘ f. To rise in rank or position. Obs. 

1530 Falsgr. 425, I am come up,_ as a man is that from 
povertie is come to rychesse. -He his mervaylously come up 
within a yere or two. 1335 Coverdale 2 Chron, xxi 4 
When loram came vp ouer his fathers kyngdome. x36x 
Hoby tr. Castiglionds Courtyer{xyn)Y vj b, No[t] to seeke 
to come vp by any noughty or subtil practise. 

g. To present itself as the subject of attention j 
to arise, to turn up ; to rise in the mind. 

X84A Fraser's Mag, XXX. 102^2 Now and then a name 
would come up in the conversation which I remembered, 
x886 Mrs. C. Praed Miss Jacobsen's Chance II. x. 138 
Chepstowe’s talk . . would keep coming up in her mind and 
disturbing all her efforts. 1889 Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 582/1 
That [question] has not come up, and is not likely to come 
up for many years. 

h. To rise in amount or value; to amount 
to \ to rise to the level or height of ; to attain to 
some standard or requirement, to equal. 

i6x_x SiiAKS. Wint. T, II. i. 193 He Whose ignorant cre- 
dulitie, will not Come vp to th’ truth. 1693 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Barth (J.), All these will not come up to near 
the quantity requisite. X708 Swift Sacram. Test, We of 
Ireland are not yet come up to other folks refinements. 
X7xt Addison Sped, No. 62 T 8 These Writers, .not being 
able to come up to the beautiful Simplicity of the old Greeks 
and Romans. 1730 [R. Pultock] Life P, Wilkvts xx. (1883) 
60/1 No tailor can come up to it. i8zo ExantiwerNo, 62a, 
X73/X His vocal pieces do not come up to Mozart’.s. X889 
Mrs. E. Kennaro Landin^aPr^e III, vi, 118 The results 
did^not quite come up to his anticipations, 

i. JVdut. To come to a direction ; to come as 
near to the wind as a ship will hear. 

1633 T. James Voy, 10 The winde.,came vp at South. 
1649 Narborouck Acc, Sev, Late Voy. i. (1711) 169 At ii in 
the Forenoon the Wind came up at SSE. and foggy. 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 17 The greatest Part of 
the Night she came up no nearer than ,S. by W, and S. S. W. 
At Four in the Morning she came up with her Head West. 
X833 Marryat P, Simple xv, She has come up again. X867 
Smyth SailoVs Word’hk. s.v., A close-hauled ship comes 
up (to her course) as the wind changes in her favour, 
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j. ATaul. tram. To slacken (a rope, cable, etc.). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 6.V. Capstaiu, Come up 
Capstan, that is, slack the Cable which you heave by. X849 
Weale Did. Terms 114/2 To ‘ come up’ arope or tackle, is 
to slack it off. c i&ep Rndine. Navig. (Weale) 107 To come 
up, to cast loose the forelocks or lashings of a sett, in order 
to take in closer to the plank. 

k. In the imperative, a call to a horse, dial, 

1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Conte-up, said to horses to urge 

them on. 1884 ChesA. Gloss., Come up, an expression used 
to an animal when it is required to move. 1888 Under- 
currents I. i. 3 He . . implores them [horses] to ‘ come up ’ 
or ‘go on’, as occasion demands. 

l . Mairy come ujp I see Mabry. 

ViPhrase-key. (The prepositional constructions in VIII, 
and adverbial combinations in IX, are not included.) 
Come 1 imper, 33 ; come pres. conj. 34 ; come Easter, etc. 
35 ; come eight days, etc. 35 b ; coming ! 36 ; coming six, 
etc. 30 ; (time) to come, 32 ; to coming, 32 ; come (as 

butter or cheese), 15 ; come a-begging, etc., 3 c ; come and 
— ,3d; rand go, 26; r a cropper, 29 b ; e cheap, 24 c ; 
c down in the world, 56 e ; c down upon, 56 g ; e down with, 
56 h ; r easy, 24b, c ; efrom, xi ; cin for, 59 o ; c in place, 23 ; 
c in sight or view, 6 ; c in useful, etc. 59 3 ; c in one’s way, 
6b; r in with, 59 n ; r into action, contact, etc. le ; e into 
bloom, ear, flower, etc., la b ; r into court, market, 4 b ; 
rinto one’s head, mind, 10 b; rinto view, 6; rinto the 
world, 4c; r it, 27, 28 ; c natural, 24 c ; r on ! 62 f ; c out 
with, 6 s I c thanks, 31 ; r to all, 45 g ; r to be or to do, 3 b, 
23 b ; r to bear, 2b; r to an end, 5 b ; r to a halt, e c ; r to 
a point, 5b; r to one’s knowledge, 10 b ; r to little, much, 
nothing, 45 g ; r to oneself, one’s senses, 45 h ; c to one’s 
turn, 22 : r to pass, 21 ; r to place, 23; c to the bar, the 
hammer, 4 b; r to the rescue, 4 a; c to the worst, 45 g; 
c true, 24 c ; c under notice, etc. 6b; c upon the pailsh, 
48 f; cone's ways, 3 g; c within (one’s) reach, within the 
scope of, 6 b. 

For other phrases, as came Amiss, Home, Short, Speed, 
of Age, to Anchor, to Blows, to Close Quarters, to Grief, 
to Hand, to Heel, to Life, to Light, to Nature, to the 
Front, to the Point, to Terms, to Time, to an Under- 
standing, up to the Mark, to the Scratch, come you Seven, 
etc., see under these words. 

Come (Uom), ji.i Forms : i cyme, cime, 3 
kime, keome, kume, cume, 4 cum, cumme, 
coome, coixune, 4-5 come, com. [OE. cyme 
OTeiit. type *kumi~e, vfal. abstr. f. human to 
come ; cf. rym course, lyge bend, etc. Of this 
the mod. repr. would have been Mm ; but in early 
ME. the sb. was assimilated to tUb vb.] 

+ 1 . Approach, arrival, coining. Obs. 
e 888 K. JElfred BoetJu xxxix. § 13 Mor;;ensteorra bpdah 
bmre sunnan cyme, c 973 Rteshw. Gasp, Matt. xxiv. 3 
Hwylc tacun )>ines cymes, e 1203 Lay. 3962 )>e king wes 
sled for his kime [1273 come]. Ibid. 28141 Of Jxine kume 
[**75 keome] nis na wene. a xazs Leg, Hath, 26 Of his 
cume careles. a 1300 Cursor M. 5319 Of his com king 
was fain. Ibid. 17920 (G&tt.) Bodword of his cum to bring. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 375 The cau.se of his come. CX470 
Henry Wallace x. 246 Tbair cruell com maid cowardis for 
to quaik. [Still in comp. : income, outcome, downcome, etc.] 

2 . Come and go : passage to and fro. 

1843 Browning Blot in 'Sc, ii, Ike noiseless come-and-go. 
X887 A. Lang Myth, Ritual^ ^ Relig. II. xo8 There was a 
constant come and go of attnbutes. 

atirib. 1887 T essopf in x^th Cent. Mar. 377 The come-and- 
go people who nire the country houses their owners are com- 
pelled to let. 

3 . Sc. ' Growth, the act of vegetation ; as 
There's a come in the ground, there is a consider- 
able degree of vegetation ’ (Jamieson). 

Come (kffum, ktim), sbP Now chiefly dial. 
Also 5 pi. comys, 7 ooom, 9 coomb, comb. 
[Known only from isth c., but app. cognate with 
mod.G. heim in same sense, and thus repr. an 
OE. ^edm OTeut. type *kaivio- in ablaut rela- 
tion to *kimo-, *Mmon-, whence OHG. chim, 
chtmo. It has app. been sometimes confused 
with prec. ; cf. Come v. in sense 14,] 

The radicle of barley or other grain which in 
malting is allowed to develop to a certain point, 
and is then dried up by the process of roasting, 
and afterwards separated from the malt. In earlier 
quots. the acrospire was perhaps included, 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 8g Coinys of malte [X499 commys], 
pululata, i6i§ Markham Eng. Hotisew. ji. vii. (166B1 171 
You shall rub it [the Malt] exceeding well between your 
hands, to get the Come or sprouting clean away. Ibid , , The 
falling offofthe come or sprout when it is throughly dryed. 
1671 Grew Anat, Plants i. i. 3 In Corn [the Radicle] is that 
Fat t, which Malsters, upon its shooting forth, call the Come. 
X783 Ainsworth Lat. Did. (Morell) i. Come, small strings 
of malt. 1872 Oliver EUm. Boi. ii. aygThe sprouted radicle.s 
(called coombs or chives) are broken off and separated. 1W8 
W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v. Combings, In the process of 
malting each corn of barley grows a very distinct root — 
called combings or combs. 

’t” Come, J ^.3 Obs. [a. OF. come, ad. L. comahniv 
of the head, foliage or top of a tree, etc.] The 
‘ head ' of any plant : cf. Coma 2 i c. 

*578 Lytb Dodoetts ii. lix. 225 Y* floures grow in a spiky 
buslie or tuffet . . like to Cuckow Orchis, .sailing they lacke 
suche a come or coppe. 

Come (k»m), pa. pple. of Come z>., used adjec- 
lively in comb., as new come, come out, come doian. 

136* Jewel Apol. Ch. Eng. v. i, A new comen up matter. 
x6o6 BiRNiEA'iVA-^wnVi// (1833) 15 Being but of the newest 
come-ouer antiquity. 1623 Llsle Mlfric on 0 . ^ N. T. Pref., 
A new come doctrine. 1623 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
I. 295 III, 160 The new come-hoine guests. X863 Mrs. 
Gaskell in Cornh, Mag, Mar. 324 If I were a come-out 
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young lady. 1886 Pall Mall G. 26 May 4/2, I have talked 
with a good many of these come-down ones. 

Come, obs. form of Comb, Coom, Coomb 1, 

■i* Co’ Mi 4>-g. ga.i n , sb. Obs. [f. vbl. phr, to come 
again', see Come d. 51.] A direction to come 
again ; a deferring of attention. (Cf. Prov. iii. 28.) 

X636 Healey Theophrast., Cavilling s Those which desire 
hastily to speak with him, he giveth them a Come-agaiiie. 

Come-at-alble (k»m|£e‘tab’l), a. colloq. Also 
comeatable, come-atable. [f. the phrase come 
at (see Comb v. 38) + -able.] That may be come 
at or reached ; accessible, attainable, obtainable. 

X687 T. Brown Lib. Cause, in DA, Buckhnis Wks, (1705) 
II. iiSThePoultiy was not so comeatable as their Neigh- 
bours desir’d. 1^6 Tryon Mise. Prof. 1 Remedies, .cheap 
and easily Come-at-able. X72X Ciduer Lady’s Last Stake i, 
Pleasuies which were a little more comeatable, 1769 Lloyd’s 
Evening Post ri-13 Sept. 254/2 Butchers meat was scarcely 
comeatable. X809 Naval Chron, XXII. 43 'rhe come-at- 
able facts of Captain Smith’s case. X833 H. D. Inclis 
Channel Isl. 243 Any of those come-atable documents. 1839 
Ld. Meadowbank in Swinton Rep. Trial W, Hutnphrys 
318 The Scotch estates were easily come-at-able. 

Hence Conie-a;t-abi'Uty, Come-a’t-ableness. 
*759 Sterne Tr. Shandy {xiSo) II. vii. 53 The .. com-at- 
ability, and convenience of all the parts. X870 Daily News 
27 Sept,, Her inferiority in the numbers, and still more in 
the ‘ come-at-ableness ' of her forces. 

Come-ba’ck, sb. dial. The Guinea-fowl. 

xSz5 Hone Every-day BA, I. 536 The pintados called 
come-backs squall, X809 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc.) Come-back, a name given to the guinea fowl, 
from its common cry, which sounds like the words ‘ Come 
back '. x88S Elworthy W. Somerset Wd,-bk. 

Co'uie-'by-chance. colloq. A person or thing 
that comes by chance ; an illegitimate child. 

xySoLife ^ Adv, of Cat 35 He put me out to nurse .. 
since I was a comeby-chance. 1876 Whyie-Melville 
Kaierfelio xix. 213 Could it be that she already loved this 
come-by-chance. 1888 Elworthy W, Somerset Word-bk. 
153 Come-hy-ckaiice, a bastard. A stray pigeon who has 
taken up his abode with your flock is a come-by-chance. 
Any article found and appropriated is so called. 

Corned, obs. St, dial. pa. pple. of Come v. 

Said of barley ; see Come v. 14, sb.’^ 

Co-meddle, var. Commeddle v. to mix together. 
Comedian (kihnf’dian). [ad. F. comddien, f. 

L. type *cdmcedidn-us, i, cbmeedia, a. Gr. KtntUfiSia 

Comedy.] 

1 . One who plays in comedies, a comic actor. 
Sometimes * a player in general, a slnge-pl^er ’ ( J.). 

x6ox Shaks. U\oel. N, 1. v. 194 Are you a Cfomcdiau 7 
1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 652 A stage for plaiers 
and commedians. 2697 Potter Antig. Greece i. iv. (X71S) 
19 Hearing the insipid jests of a Comoedian. 17x6 Lady 

M , W. Montague xviii, The king's company of French 
comedians play here every night. xS^x J. P. Collier in 
Armin Ned Ninn. Introa., Richard 'X'arlton . , was most 
famous as, what we now call, a low comedian. 

b. Jig. One who acts a feigned part in real life. 
X673 S. C. Art ofComplais, i. 6 These men, says he, arc 
professed Comcedians, do you laugh, they strive who .should 
laugh loudest ; If they observe that you have any disposi- 
tion to weep, they dissolve into a torrent of Tears. Ibid. vi. 
57 They will scarce ever give ear to him after, regarding 
him onely as a Comoedian, who says what bethinks not. 

2 . A writer of comedies, a comic poet 

1381 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 45 The signifying badge 
giuen them [characters] by the Comedian. 2622 Peacham 
Compl, Gent, x, Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a 
comedian, but Terence as a pure and elegant speaker. 2691 
Wood Ath. Oxon, I. 128 He was in his younger days^a 
noted Poet and Comedian. 1843 Maurice Mor, Philos, in 
Encycl, Metrop. (1847) II. 581^1 The comedian . . did never- 
theless, .take such liberties with the gods of bis country, etc. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, 

1609 Ev, Woman in Hwn. 11. i. in Bullen 0 , PI. IV, A 
comedian tongue is the only perswasive ornament to win a 
I-ady. X632 Lithgow Trav, iit. (168a) 108 Sweet Comedian 
scenes of love Upon a golden Stage. 2663 Fepys Diary 
I July, His Lordship had made a long and a coniedian-like 
speech. 2736 Tolderwy Hist, Two Orp/iatts III. 141 The 
comedian-like psalm-singer. 

t Come*diaxLt. Obs. Also -ent. [?ad. It. 
comediante, ppl. sb. from eomediare ‘ to play Come- 
dies ’ (Florio), f. comedia Comedy.] = Comedian. 

1568 North tr. Gueuara's Diall of Princes i. xiv. 79 b, 
lugglers, comediantes, and minstrels. 2598 Siduefs Apol. 
Poetrie yi'\ss. 504 The signifying badge giuen them by the 
Comoedient 1393 comedian]. 2671 H. Studue Reply 19 
The Comediants had not patience to read it. 

tCome’diate, W. Obs. rare. [f. L. comcedia 
+ -ATE, after It. eomediare ‘ to play Comedies ’ 
(Florio).] trails. To act as in a comedy; to 
‘ play ’. 

2624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xvii. 71 When the Masse 
Priest bath plaid the part of the bang'd theefe. .hee after- 
ward.s comoediates the Centurion. 

Comedic (ktordik), a. rare. [ad. L. comadic- 
us, a. Gr. uujjufiStKos pertaining to comedy.] Be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, comedy ; comic. 
xS.. Q, Rev, (Ogilviel, Our best comedic dramas, 
t Come’dical, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -h - al.] 
Of the nature of comedy. 

^ x6oo 0 . E. Reply to Libel 11, iii, 61 Their comedicall danc- 
ing masses, skipping and hopping about the altar like apes. 

II Gomedienne (kunud/cn). [Fr., fern, of cot/U- 
dien Comedian.] A comedy actress. 

(In common theatrical use.) 
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Comedietta (k^Jf’mrdiie'ta). [a. It. comedietta 
‘a pretty short comedy’ (Florio), dim. oicoviedia^ 
A species of drama of a slighter character than 
comedy ; a short or slight comedy. 

1836 Gentl. Mag. Apr. 483/1 [At Covent Garden] Marie, a 
Tale of the Pont Neuf (a ‘comedietta’, vide bilLsi .. was 
brought to light. 1863 Reader 8 Apr. 408 A comedietta is 
a newly-coined term for a new .species of drama. A name 
was required for that dwarf species of comedy that is not so 
broad as farce, nor so light^ as vaudeville, nor so tragic as 
mellodrame . . It ought, being a species, to be complete in 
itself, and not merely two or three scenes belonging to a 
larger comedy. 1B86 Manch, Exam. 6 Jan. 3/1 An un- 
published comedietta ‘ First come, first served ’. 

+ Comedio'graplier. Ol>s. rare. [f. Gr. kw- 

fi<jpSioypd(j>-os comic writer (f. Kwiiifidla comedy -l- 
-ypatpos writing) + -ek.] A writer of comedies. 

Holwshed ChroH. I. 174 Much like vnto him, whom 
the Comediographer marketh for a foole. 1656 in Blount. 

Comedist (kp’midist). rare. [f. Comedy + 
- 1 ST.] A writer of comedies. 

18x9 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 303 Lessing, 
the fabulist and comedist. 1870 A thensewn 31 Dec. Spy [He] 
has placed him.self in the first rank of English comedists. 

Comeditie, bad form of Commodity. 

II Comedo (k^‘m^d<7). Also, after Fr., cozae- 
dou [ pi. -o'xtes, -os, -ons. [L. coined, -mem 
glutton, f. comed?re to eat up, devour; a name 
formerly given to worms which devour the body.] 
‘A small worm -like yellowish black -tipped 
pasty mass which can in some persons be made, 
by pressure, to exude from hair follicles. They 
are fomid on the cheeks, forehead, and nose.’ 
Also, the skin disorder in which these are found. 

1866 tr. Ilcbrtis Dis. Skin (New Syd. Soc.) I. 123. 
1874 Ruddock Texi-ik. Hoinao^. Med. 6g8 Tltis collec- 
tion when squeezed out of the skin, is emitted in a cylindri- 
cal form, liaving the appearance of a small grub or maggot 
{.comedones), hence it is sometimes called ‘ maggot-pimple ’ 
or ‘ whelk '. 1876 DuilniNc Eis. Skin zx6 Comedo is a dis- 

order of the sebaceous glands.. They are spoken of in the 
plural as comedones or comedos. 1877 T. Fox At leu Skin 
Els. pS Bnt Acne Simplex is nothing more nor less than 
inflamed comedo. 1885 Eis. Skin <$• Eloed g The exposed 
ends become black from dust and smoke , . and the whole is 
called a ' black-head' or comedone. 

Come-down, eb, [f. vbl. phrase come down : 
see Come 0. 56.] 

1 . A descent, a downfall ; a notable reverse. 

1840 R. Dana Be/, d/rrtsf xxviii, This was a great come- 
down, from the highest seat in the synagogue to a seat in 
the milley. 1865 Sat, Rev, 3 Sept. sgS/s The Ott affair is a 
pitiful come-down. 

•f 2 . Castk (pf) come-down, [Here the sb. and pa. 
pple. interchange ; the latter may be the original.] 
fig. An edifice that has come to ruin j an unsub- 
stantial structure easily overthrown. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe/I. j- AT. (1596) xgoa/i Her high buildinges 
ofsuw ioyes and felicities, came all to a Castle Comedowne. 
1583 H, D. Godlie Treatise Faith ^ Wks. 87 Sufficient to 
haue ouerthrowne your whole castle of comedowne of iustify- 
ing by the works of the law and grace.^ a 1635 Sibbes 
Comm, a Cor, i. xa (1863) 351 Many mistake, and build 
castles in the air, comb-downes as we say. x66o S. Fisher 
Rnsticks Alarm Wks. 431 The reasonable Reader may read 
nfore-hand what a Come-down Cistle the rest of thy Baby- 
lonish Building is like to be. x68a H. More Amiot, 
GlatwilVs Lux 0, 333 The fauest and firmest structures of 
Philosophical Theorems, .will become a Castle of Come- 
Down, and fall quite to the ground. 

Comedy 1 (kp’mi'di). Forms: 4 oonaedye, 4-6 
oommedy, 6-7 oom.(ni)odie, -y(e, 7 oomoedy, 
-ie, 5-7 comedie, 5- comedy, [a. F. comidie 
(14th c. in Littre), ad. L. coimdia, a. Gr. uupqiSia, 
n. of practice f. comedian ; a compound, 

either of leSifios revel, merry-making, or of its 
probable source, ledt/xt] village -b doiSdr singer, 
minstrel, f. dtiS-eiv to sing (cf. Ode). The /ew/MpSds 
was thus originally either the 'bard of the revels’ 
or the ‘ village-bard ’ : see Liddell and Scott.] 

1 . A stage-play of a light and amusing character, 
with a happy conclusion to its plot. Such are the 
comedies of the ancient Greek and Latin writers, 
and of the modern stage. But in the Middle 
Ages the term was applied to other than dramatic 
compositions, the ‘happy ending’ being the es- 
sential part of the notion. In the English use of the 
term l^e following stages may be distinguished: 

fa. Its mediseval use for a narrative poem 
with an agreeable ending. [Probably taken from 
Italian; cf. the Divine Comedy, the great tri- 
partite poem of Dante, called by its author La 
Commedia, because ‘ in the conclusion, it is pros- 
perous, pleasant, and desirable and in its style 
'lax and unpretending’, being 'written in the 
vulgar tongue, in which women and children 
speak *.] 

1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1800 Go, littlo booke, so, my 
little tragedie, Ther God my maker, yet er that I dye, So 
sende me myght to maken som comedye 1 c 1430 Lydg. 
Bochas Frol. v. i. My maister Chaucer with fresh comedies 
. . that whilom made ful piteous tragedies. 1430 — Chrwt, 
Troy II. xi, A comedy hath in his gynnynge, A piyme 
face a maner coraplaynynee, And afterwarde endeth iu 
gladnesse. 1774 Warton Eng. Poetry {1840) II. vi. 17 The 


nature and subject of Dante’s comedy, as it is styled, is 
well known. xSzs Macaulay Milton, The Divine Comedy 
is a peisonal narrative. 1837-4 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. v. 
w This dilTerence. .between the Divine Comedy and the 
Pauadise Lost. 

b. Applied to mystery-plays or interludes 
with a prosperous ending. 

XS 3 ? Palsgh. 307/1 Commedy of a Christmas playe, com- 
medie. X538 Bale (title), Abrefe Comedy or enterlude con- 
cernynge the temptacyon of our lorde and sauer Jesus 
Christ by Sathan in the desart. 1568 (title), A newe mery 
and wittie Comedie or Enterlude. . treating vpon the Histone 
of lacob and Esau. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. ii. 46a Heere 
was a consent. Knowing afwehand of our merriment. To 
dash it like a Christmas Comedie. x6i6 Bullokab, Comedie, 
a play, or interlude the beginning of which is ever full of 
troubles and the end joyfull. 

0. Applied to the ancient comedies, as they 
became known after the Renascence. 

153* Elyot Gov. I. xiii, Therence and other that were 
writers of comedies, i^x Robinson tr. More’s Utoji, 1. 
(Arb.) 64 Whyles a commodyc of Plautus is playinge. xs88 
M. Kyrmnt Andria, the first ComoedieofTerenceinEnglish. 
X65X T, Randolph, A pleasant Comedie entituled Hey for 
Plonesty . . translated out of Aristophanes his Plutus. 1839 
TriiHLWALL Hist. Greece III. xviii, 81 A direct address to 
them [the spectators] became a prominent and almost an 
essential member of every comedy. 

d. The modern use, arising out of b and c. 
'Roister Eoister is regarded as the tran.sition-play from 
the Mysteries and Enterlndes of the Middle Ages to the 
Comedies of_ Modern Tim»’ (Arber R. E, Introd. 6 ). 

' “Ralph Roister Doister" is the first regular comedy in 
our language ' (Hazlitt O. E. P. III. 54). 

a vggiTHiKLi, Royster E, Prol. 33 Our Comedie or Enter- 
lude which we intende to play Is named Royster Doyster 
in deede. x6u {titU)j Mr. William Shakespeares Comedie.s, 
Histories, & 'Tragedies. 1632 Brome {title). The Northern 
Lasse a Coraoedie. 1775 Sheridan if Pref., The play 

. .was at that time at least double the length of any acting 
comedy. 1821 BVron /stan ni. ix, All comedies are ended 
by a marriage. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem, I, They looked 
like a couple dropped out of a romantic comedy. 

2 . That branch of the drama which adopts a 
humorous or familiar style, and depicts laughable 
characters and incidents. (Sometimes personified^ 
Old, Middle, and Hew Comedy : the three stages of Attic 
comedy ; the first two were largely farcical or burlesque in 
character, and indulged freely m political and social carica- 
ture ; the last corresponded to modern high comedy. 

X387 Trevisa Hijgien (Rolls) I. 315 fere [in Sicily] was 
commedy a song of gestes firste 1 founde. 158X Sidney 
Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 44 The Comedy is an imitation of the 
common, errors of our life. 1589 Puttsnkam Eng. Poesie 

I. xiv. (Arb.) 47 This bitter poeme called the old Comedy, 
being disused and taken away, the new Comedy came in 
place, more ciuill and pleasant a great deale. X5g8 B. Jonson 
Ev. Matt in Hum. Prol., Persons, such as comedy would 
choose, When she would shew an image of the times, And 
sport with human follies, not with crimes. 1704 Addison 
Italy, Venice, Their Poets have no notion of gented Comedy. 
1769 Johnson in Boswell 19 Oct, Comedy . . exhibits the 
character of a species, as that of a miser gathered from 
manymisers: farce, .exhibitsindivlduals. d!x859DEQuiNCBY 
Shaks, (Morleys Univ. Libr.) 169 Beaumont and Fletcher 
when writing in combination . . had a freedom and breadth 
of manner which excels the comedy of Shakespeare. 

1 3 . A humorous or burlesque composition. Obs. 
1607 Topsell Serpents (1653} 718 Homer in his Comedy 
of the fight betwixt Frogs and Mice. 

4 . fig (of action or incidents in real life.) 

X570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. il (1880} 30 a, Then hath the 
Comedy all hir partes, z^ Shaks. L, L. L. v. ii, 886. 
X592 G. Harvey Fevre Lett, 9 They . . can relate straunge 
and almost incredible comedies of his monstrous dispo- 
sition. 1709 Pope Let, to Cromwell 19 Aug, Here is a 
glorious standing comedy of Fools. 1872 Morlky Voltaire 
(1886) 158 Those who look with cynical eye upon., the great 
human comedy. iSys Hamerton Intell, Life iii. ix. 119 A 
perfect comedy of misunderstandings. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as comedy-player, -writer. 

1552 Huloet, Come^e parte, actiu. Comedye player, 

actor uel trix, 1587 Golding Ee Momay ix. 116 Sopho- 
cles, Aeschylus, and the very Comediwriters speake after the 
same manner. X836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph, Clouds i. 
iv, Don't strain after jests, or attempt to perform The 
Comedy-clown. 1888 Eaily News 34 Sept. 6/3 Made., 
to yield a handsome profit as a comedy house. 

+ Comedy^. Obs. [Of obscure origin : Du 
Cange has 'comedia, fiommigerie. Gloss. Lat. 
Gall. 135 a ; an idem qu. Companagiwn yc^Fro- 
menteia'. Connexion with L. comedlre to con- 
sume has been suggested ; but cf. Comadb.] 

CX460 J. 'B.isssELi.Bk.NurtwemBaliees Bk, 130 Comedies, 
CawdeUes cast in Cawdtons, ponnes, or pottes. 

Comedytee, bad form of Commodity. 

Comeit, obs. Sc. form of Comet. 

't'Coiuel, CTUUeli Ohs. rare. Found only in 
Layamon, in the dat. plural, on (pnna, of') come- 
lan, comlen, comela, cumelan, — In (from) 
tents or (?) temporary coverts. 

The later text actually substitutes in one place ' in teldes ' 
=in tents ; in Wace the word was generally buschement. 

e 1205 Lay. 66w per he hundede on comelan [c 2275 was 
an hontinge] wio his hird-iferen, i bon wude of Kalatere. 
Ibid. 11008 pat Coel pe king seoc led an comlen [c xavg in 
comelan]. Ibid. 20272 pat heo comen bihalues her Baldulf 
lai on comele [c 1275 in tddes]. Ibid. 30905 Childric com 
of comela to ArSure pan kinge. Ibid. 30400 Per pe king 
CadwaSlan wunede on cumelan [c 127J comelan]. 

[Doubtfully coiuectured to he identical with OE. cumool 
= 0 S. cmmal, OHG. cAumpad, Ol^.kufnl, a word orig. 
meaning ' signum sign, token, mark for recognition, but in 
OE. espissmilitaiy sign, ensign, banner. In composition. 


the notion was transferred to ' war ’ and its circumstances, 
as in aimbol-har,a, ‘ war hedge ', phalanx, cnmbol-hete war- 
like hate, cnniiol-'an^ warrior; so that on cumelan iu 
Layamon, might possibly have come to be ‘in warlike 
array, in the ranks of war, in camp, in tents But the 
form of the word suggests that the ON. rather than the 
OE. was the immediate source of cuinel, cornel, and a chief 
sense in ON. was ‘ monument, memorial, cairn, or how 
whence ‘cairn’ simply, and in mod. Icel. 'a low hay-rick* ; 
and it has been thought possible that a sense ' temporary 
shelter’, or even ‘tent’ might aiise in this way.] 

Comeli, -liche, -lie, obs. ff. Comely. 
Comelid : see Cumbled, Obs., benumbed, 
t ComelilLead. Ohs. In 4 comlyhede, -heed, 
[f Comely a.->r-hede, -head.] = Comeliness, 

X393 Gower Cot/, II. 214 , 1 sigh yet never creatuie Of 
comlyhede and of feture . . Be liche her in comparison. Ibid, 

II. 354 Of comeliheed and of beaute. 

Comelily (ks-mlili^ tviv. ? Obs. [f Comely a. 
-b-LY^.] In a comely manner; prettily, decently, 
becomingly, suitably. 

e 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kni. 974 He kysses hir comlyly. CX369 
Chaucer Eethe Blaunche 847 (Fairfax MS.) I sawgh Syr 
damice so comelely. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst, iv. 66 
That nl thinges be done comlily and according to order, 
x666 J. Smith Old Age (1752) 164 They [the muscles] become 
shorter and narrower than that a man can be comelily 
wrapped u^ in them. 

Comeliness (ks'mlines). [f. Comely a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being comely. 

1 . Pleasing appearance ; gracefulness or beauty 
of form ; handsomeness. (In mod. use generally de- 
noting a homelier style of beauty : cf. Comely a.) 

C1369 Chaucer Eetjie Blaunche 837 So had she Stir- 
mountede hem al of beaute Of maner and of comelynesse. 
1555 Eden Decades W. Ind, (Arb.) 56 Bodies of natural 
bewtie & comelynesse. x6ix Bible Isa. liii. s Hee hath no 
forme nor comelinesse. 1748 Richardson Clarissa I. h. 7 
She was always thought comely, and comeliness . . having 
not so much to lose as beauty had, would hold, when that 
would evaporate. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1B76) 
353 Moral beauty . . is as superior to superficial comeliness 
as_^mjnd is to matter. 1846 PnESCorr d* Is. I. iii. 180 
Distinguished by the comeliness of his person. 

2 . Suitableness, becomingness, seemliness, de- 
cency, propriety. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 184 Ffor curtesie, {for comly- 
nesse, ne ffor his kynde herie, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 
Comlyness or seemelynesse, decencia, X561 Daus tr. But, 
linger on Apoc. (1573) 308 Agaynst the comlynes of sincere 
religion. 1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb. ) 18 r How many 
Things are there, which a Man cannot, with any Face or 
Comelines, say or doe Himselfe ? x&tg XTssher Body Eiv. 
(164?) 325 What is fasting? An abstinence for a time from 
all the commodities and pleasures of this life, so far as come- 
linesse and necessity will sufier. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb, 

III. iv, (1849) 164 To conduct themselves with incredible 
sobriety and comeliness. 

Comeliug (k^mliq). arch, and dial. Forms: 3 
cume-, kiume-, kyznelizig, komelymg, (? keme- 
ling, -lyng), komlyng, 4-5 cumling, -lyng, 
4 oombllng, cmnlyme, 4-5 oozalyiig(e, -ling, 
(oommelyng, -ling), oomelyiig(e, 4- oomeling. 
[OE. *ctmeling, f. cuman to Comb -h -lino ; cf. 
OHG, chomeling, inod.G. hommling, in asu, 
ernpor-, nachkommling, etc.] 

One who has come to a place, as distinguished 
from its permanent residents ; an immigrant, new- 
comer, stranger, sojourner ; also (obs^ a novice. 

^1350 Gen. tp Ex. 834 Nej ilc bur^e hadde ise louereding, 
Sum was king, and sum kumeling. 1274 Rotuli Hundrm, 
(i8z8) II. 118 a, Capit et retinet averia de astraura [s^r- 
tray) quae dicunt wayf vel cumellng. sxm R. Glouc. 
(1724) 25 pou hast now forsake My dojter . . & to a kerne- 
ling take. 13M Hamfole Pr. Consc, 1385, I am a com- 
melyng towarde pe, And pilgrym, als afle my iaders was. 
c Z375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 649 He wes hot a cumlyne. 
1382 Wyclif Eph. ii. 19 Now 3e ben not herborid men and 
gestis (or com^ingis) but je ben citeseyns. Z387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) if. 161 pe langage of Normandie is com- 
lynge of anoper londe. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 89 Comelynge, 
new cum man or woman, 1577-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. 
in Holinshed iv. 6 These new comllngs began to molest the 
homelings. 18x5 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 401-2 To hear. . 
that the new comeling bad proved to be of the more worthy 
gender. 1862 Marsh Orig, ^ Hist. Ei^. Lang. 139 A settled 
animosity between the home-hom and^the comeUng. 

attrib. 1382 Wyclif Wisd. xix. xo In the comeling wonyng 
of hem [X3B8 dwellyng among Egipcians]. 1587 Harrison 
England ii. ix. (1877) 1. 189 The comeling Saxons. 

D. (See quot.) dial. 

1808 JAMIESON, CumUn, any animal that attaches itself to 
a person or place of its own accord. 

Hence + ComelliigiiesB, state of a sojourner. 

1382 Wyclif xx. 38, I shaHede out hem fro the 
loond of her cumlyngnes [1388 dwelling]. 

Comelokur, obs. compar. of Comely. 

Comely (kv’mli), a. Forms; i c;fmlio, 3 cume- 
lich, 4 oomliohe, -lyoh, com-, kom-, ciuuli, 

4- 6 dimly, 4-7 coznly, 5 comeliohe, ooum-, 
oommly, 6 oum-, cumelie, com-, comeli, 6-7 
comelie, 4- comely. Compar. 4 comelokur, 5 
comlyor, 6- oomelier. Superl. 4 oomlokest, 

5- 7 comlieat, 7- oomeliest. [OE. c^mlic, f. cpme 
exquisite, fine:— WGer. khmi- 4 {c \ see -LIKE, 
-LT I. OE. c^me, cjtnlic, appear to have the sense 
' beautifully constructed’, 'fine’, 'handsome’; but 
the cognate OHG. adv. chhmo, mod.G. kaum, 
means ' with trouble or difficulty, hardly’, Fr, d 



COMELY. 

*eifte, the MHG. adj. Mm, Mme^ftail, weak, 
and the deriv. OHG. chiimtg- = weak, delicate, 
sickly ; cf, the ME. Kime weak, silly, and Akimed. 
These various developments of use appear to 
indicate for WGer. Mmi- a general sense of 
‘ delicate’, as applied to workmanship or to con- 
stitution; perh. going hack to the notion of 
‘ elaborate, made with trouble or difficulty’. (See 
however Kluge in Paul u. Branne's Beitr. XI. 557.') 
In English, nearly the whole range of meaning 
during the historical period is covered by the 
modern colloquial use of ‘nice’ i.e. pleasant to 
the sight (‘nice-looking’), pleasant to have to do 
with, pleasing to the moral sense, or sesthetical 
faculty, to the sensations or perceptions generally. 
The sense-development is also largely parallel to 
that of the same word. The original long vowel of 
c^mllc (see Sievers, Beitr. X. 497) was subsequently 
shortened by position, and cynilk was thus brought 
into association with the cym- forms of cuman to 
Come, bo as to be made at length cunili, comly\ 
along with this went a gradual modification of the 
sense, introducing the notion of ‘ becoming It is 
noticeable, however, that MHG. had komlich, 
komenlich, and early mod. Du. komlich, homelick 
(Kilian), as actual derivatives of komen ; cf. also 
L. conveniens, OF. avenant^ 

1 . Fair, pretty, beautiful, ‘nice’, a. Of things. 
{^orig. Delicately fashioned.) Hence, in later 
times affected by b. and sense 3, so as to express 
decent, sober, or quiet beauty, as in quots. 1535, 
1632. arch. 

c looo A^. Ps. cxxi. g Hierusalem, geara tSu ware swa 
swa cymlic ceaster gctimbred. JS. E.Allit. P. B. 

S46 In his comlych courte ]>a.t kyng is of hlysse. 1399 
Lanol. Rich, Redeles iii. 174 In comuche clothinge as his 
statt axith. iS3S Coverdale 1 Tim. ii. 9 That they araye 
them seines ia comly apparell. 1 j68 Graftok Chron. II. 364 
Banners, Fenons, Standards of silke, so sumptuous and 
comely Mat it was a marvell to heholde. 1630 R. Johkson 
Kingd. ^ Cemmiu. 133 Broader streets, comelier monu- 
ments, and handsomer buildings.^ 1632 Milton Penseroso 
125 Civil-suited Morn . . Not ttickt and frounc't , , But 
Cherchert in a comly Cloud. *870 Hawthorne Eng, Note- 
Bks. II. X99 Surrounded by ancient and comely habitations. 

b. Of persons: Fair, pretty, ‘nice-looking’, 
.pleasing: in modem use implying a lower or 
homelier style of personal beauty, which pleases 
but does not excite admiration. 

C1340 Gaw. d- Gr. Kni, 53 He kc comlokest kyng hat he 
court haldes. CX430 Castle Hcward Life St, Cnthhert 
(Surtees) 533 He was so comely and so fayre. c 1485 Digby 
lifyst. (1882) in. 67 No comlyar creatur of goddes creacyon. 
x^-60 Stanley Hist, Philos, 10 He was a Comely Man, 
and had aMajestick Mien. 17x8 Hickbs & Nelson Ketile~ 
xoell I. § 9. 30 He was a Vouth of a very comely Form. X718 
Gay Let, 9 Aug., Sarah Drew might be rather called comely 
than beautiful. 1888 Mahaffy TottrHoll, ^ Germ, iv. The 
women comely, but not often handsome. 

fo. Applied in courtesy to those of noble 
station ; and hence to God and Christ. (Cf. Fair 
sir,) 06 s. 

«i3oo Cursor M. 33961 (GOtt) pe car all of hat cumli 
king [Christ], a 1400-^ Alexander 354 ^a, quod he, 
comly qwene. Jlid. 470 Nay, quod he comly kyng. c 1400 
Yivaifte 4 Gaio. 2874 Cumly Crist, that herled heU. c 146a 
Totvneley Myst., Processus Noe ai Comly kyng of mankyn. 
•j* 2 . Pleasing, agreeable, ‘ nice ’, to the senses or 
feelings generally. 06 s. or arch. 

CX300 K. Alts. 6o 3>; Two quenes of Amazoyne, With 
twenty thousand.. Faire maydenes- .That weore wyght in 
bataile. And comly in bed. X377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xv. 444 
Cloth hat cometh fro he weuyng is nonjt comly to were, 
Tyl it is fulled. 1583 Stubbes Afiat. Aius. n. 51 Their 
haire would . . ouergrowe their faces, rather like monsters, 
than comlie sober Christians. 1624 Caft. Smith Virginia 
III. V. 56 The King was the comliest, proper, civill Salvage 
we incountred. 167X Milton Samson 126S. 1883 Steven- 
son Silverado Sq. (1886) 45 They said many kind and 
comely things about the people. 

3 . Pleasing or agreeable to the moral sense, to 
notions of propriety, or aesthetic taste ; becoming, 
decent, proper, seemly, decorous, arch, or Obs. 

[c 1230 Halt Meid, 25 Ba of god & of uuel, of cumelich & 
of uncumelich.] c 1440 Promp. Part). 88 Comely, or semely ' 
in syghte, deems, Bp. Farkhdrst Ittjwiciions, A 
comehe and honest pulpet to he set in a comeli place of the 
Churche. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 63 Robert Bishop of 
Hertford offered himself to beare his crosse, rather Man 
he should so do, for that was not comely. 1397 Hooker 
Eeel. Pol. V. Ixv. §0 For the comelier and better exercise 
of our religion, xoxx Bible Ps. xxxiii. x Frayse is comely 
for the vpright. 1614 Bp. Hall Contempl. 0 . T. vii. v, 
How justly doe wee take care of the comdy burials of our 
friends. X646 F. Hawkins YoutKs Behasnottr vii. 3X It is 
not comely to sup ones broath at Table, it ought to be eaten 
with a spoon, a 1677 Bakrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 298 
Nothing IS more comely and agreeable to humane nature 
than peaceable living. 1723 Pope Odyss, in. 499 Marching 
home In comely order. 

+ b. Befitting the purpose, appropriate, proper. 

_ 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (X6S3) 1 A fine launcet 
is most comely, and much fitter than a larger incision 
knife. 

4 . absol. or as s 6 . Fair one, (Cf. Bbiqht B. 2., 
Clbab C. I., Faib, etc.) 06 c. 
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C X350 Will. Paleme 873 Kurteyslyche kneling Jiat komli 
he grett. c X400 Desir. Troy 552 Jason . -hat comly [Medea] 
can clip in his close armes. 

5 . Comb., as + oomeXy-looked a., having comely 
looks; comely-looking ^comely-wise adv. 
cx^Promp. Parv. 108/2 Coniily, or cumly wyse. Decenier. 
1664 Pepvs Diary 2x Jan., A comely-looked man he was. 
X84X Borrow Ziticali I. x. 5 x. 167 One [woman] was more 
comely looking than the other. 

Comely, Mv. Obs. Forms: 1 c;^nLlfce, 3 
cumeliclie, 4 comeliclxe, oomliclie, oumli, 
commli, 4-5 comly, £ oumly, 6 cumlie, come- 
lie, (oombly), 6-8 comely. [OE. cymlice adv. f. 
cymlic adj. : see -ly ‘K Phonetic and sense history, 
as in the adj.] Handsomely, nicely, suitably ; in 
a seemly or becoming manner. 

aioao Beotoulf-ji Ne hyrde ic cymlicor ceol gegyrwan. 
a xzzs Si. Marher. 19 pet ha cumeliche faren. a 1300 Cur- 
sor M. 15209 Quen pis hus was commli dight. CX330 Will, 
Paleme 3220 A cite nobul Endosed comeliche aboute wi|> 
fyn castelwerk. c 1433 Torr, Portugal 1707 Tho sye they 
. . Men of armes ffaste ride. On coursers comly dight. cxsxo 
Barclay Mirr. Good Maun, (1570) Aiij, Grauitie Which to 
both our states more comely may agree. 13^7 Sh aks. Lover's 
Compl. 6s Comely distant sits he by her side. x6ai Burton 
Auat. Mel. ii. ii. ii. (i6sx) 237 Decently and comely attired. 
X65X Jer, Taylor Serm. i. Ep. Ded., He speaks comely. 

t Comely, Obs. rare~K [f. Comely «.] 

irans. To make comely ; to grace, adorn. 

X373 Tusser Hiisi. (X878) iSo One diligent seruiture, skil- 
full to weight, moie comelieth thy table than other some 
eight, That stand for to listen, or gasing about. 

Comelyd, -nesae: see Cumbled, Obs., be- 
numbed. 

Comen, early form of CoMMOiT a. and v. 
Comen, early form of Comb inf. and fa. pple. 
f Comenable, a. Obs. Also a oomunable, 
-bil, (Cf. CoMDNABLY.) Corrupt fiJim of Conven- 
-ABLE, CovEKABLB, due, convenient, suitable. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10122 (Colt.) par pe castel standes stable 
And cberite es comunable [v. r. couenabul]. e 1330 in Eng, 
Gilds (1870) 349 Weehe. .sholde, to pe comenable somaunse 
of be forseyde meyre, come. <11440 Gesia Rom, 378 (Add. 
MSS.) A Comenable tyme is not yete comyn. 

t Comenaunt. Obs. Also 4 oomenount, 5 
conmoud, 5-6 comnant, 6 cumnant. Corrupt 
form of Covenant sb. and v. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. vi. x8, 1 shal sett ,my couenaunt 
[Lamb. MS. e 1400 comenount] of pees with thee. XTjjBg 
Eng, Gilds 36 pc alle pese comenauntz a-forsaid sshuTde 
ben holden ferme and stable. CX433 Torr. Portugal 804, 
I schall make myn commnant so. a 1430 Kni. de la Tour 
(1868) 8x He yode . . and made comenaunt with a surgeon to 
hele two broken legges. 1356 J, Heywood Spider ij- F, 
Ixli, 8 As 1 haue kept comnant at the full, So ernue I of 
you, to kepe cumnant with me. 

Gomenaute, obs. f. Commonalty; Coxnence, 
Coinend(e, obs. ff. Commence, Commend ; 
Comend, obs. pa. pple. of Common v. ; Com- 
ener, obs. f. Commonbe. 

Comeuic (k^me-nik), a. Chem. [Factitiously 
formed by transposing the syllables of rneconic^ 
In Comenic Acid, a dibasic acid, Cj Hi O5, crystal- 
lizing in light yellow prisms: a product of the 
decomposition of meconic acid, hence called jSam- 
and meta-meconk acid. 

1873 Fowned Chem, 739. 1876 Harley Mat, Med. 766. 

Comenlich, obs. mrm of Commonly. 

Comena, Coment, etc., obs. ff. Commence, etc. 
Comente, -tie, -ty, obs. ff. Commonty. 
Come-O'ff, sb. [f. vbl. phr. to come off’, see 
Comb w. 61.] 

1 . A coming off the field of action ; a finish-up, 
a conclusion ; an issue, 

1634 Shirley Opporiwtiiy x. ii. This was Indifferently 
well carried 1 I was jealous Of a more lame come-off, x6^ 
Norris Beatitudes (1694] I. 235 The Hopes of a safe come 
off at last, xyxfi M. Davies Brit. 11. 12 In order to a 

Politic come-off, he brought the matter to the Council-Table. 

2 . A conclusion of an argument, discourse, etc. 

X64X Milton Animadv, u. Wks. (1847)60/2 A quick come- 

off. x66i R. L’Estrange Relaps'd Apostate, For a Come- 
off; All things must be done with singleness of heart. 
<i X734 North Exam. 644 It would make one Grin to ob- 
serve the Author's Come-off from this and the rest of the 
Charters in this Time. 

3 . The coming off or performance of anything 
planned, 

x8S7 Costello Millionaire Mauing L , 60 (Hoppe) That 
don t look like a come-off. 

4 . A ‘getting off’ a duty, etc. ; an evasion, ex- 
cuse for non-performance. 

X849 C. S. Bird Mariolatry 46 They pray to them as a 
come-off. X838 Hogg Life Shelley II, 543 It was a come 
off, but it would not do. Emerson Soc. ^ Solit,, Dom, 
Life Wks. (Bohn) HI. 47 'To give money to a sufferer is 
only a come-off. 

t Comeole, obs. by-form of Cameo. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 41/1 The Comeole is a kind 
of Onyx stone of a black colour. 

ConLe-ontef, sb. tf. S, [irreg. f. verbal phrase 
come out (see Come v. 63) + -eb.] One who 
‘comes out’ or separates himself on principle 
frona an established society or organization; 
originally applied to certain religious dissenters ; 
a radical reformer in religious matters. 


COiMCES. 

1833 Haliburton Human (Bartlett), I amaChris- 

ti.Tn man of the sect called come-outers, and have had ex- 
perience. i860 Mah.sh Lang. 273 Independent thinkers, 

who pride themselves on their hostility lo venerable .shams, 
and tneir disregard of hoary conventionalities. I mean the 
comeouters. 1881 Harper’s Mag. Feb. 386 R.-idical re- 
formers, ‘ come-outers revolutionists. 

Come-o’-will. Sc. Also come-of-will. Any 
person (or thing) that comes of his own accord, 
or without being invited; a plant that springs up 
spontaneously ; a bastard child, (Jam.) 

i8xS Scott Guy M. iii, * Little curlie Godfrey— that’s the 
eldest, the come o’ will, as I may say’. 1823 Blackiu. 
Mag. Mar. 314 (Jam,) ‘ The rest are up.starts and come-o’- 
wil^ '. 1838 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. II. vii. ix, A tame raven 
come-of-will. 

Comer (kzi'majc). [f. Come v . -t- -eb i.] 

1 . One who comes ; a visitor, an ‘ arrival ’. 

1362 Lancl. P, PI. A. ii. ao6 Freres with feir speeches 
fetten him [jennes ; For knowynge of Comers kepten [». r. 
copeden] him as a Frere. c X400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxx. 
136 Ma hau xxx<^ of folke, withoutencommersand gangers. 
XS26-34 Tindale Mark vi. 31 There were many commers 
and goers. 1390 Spenser F, Q. i. viii. 3 Whose gates he 
fownd fast shutt, ne living wight To . . answere commers 
call. X3^ SiiAKS. Merck. V. ii. i. 21. 1639 Leak Waterwks. 
34 For the facility of comers between the two Towns. 1773 
Johnson 7VL.r. iio Tyr, xi To leave his house to a casual 
comer. 1863 Trollope Belton Esi. ix. lox So Clara pre- 
pared for the arrival, and greeted the comer. 

f b. witlx adverbs, about, again, by, in, out, etc, 
X362 Langl. P. pi. a. ii. 41 For knihtes of Cuntre and 
Comers aboute. 1388 Wyclif Ezek. xxxv. 7 Y shal take 
awei fro it a goere and a comere ajen. CX400 Apol. Loll. 
68 pe disciplis lowse |>e comar out. 1376 Gascoigni: Steele 
Gl. (Arh.) 65 And shewe their scarres to every commer by. 
1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 216 Comers in, and 
goers out of one couutrcy into another. 1800 Bentiiam 
Wks. X. 356 Comers-in by birth ; comer.s-in by migration. 

e. often qualified by a word prefixed, as first, 
next comer. Chance-, New-comee, iNooitEii. 

1377 Langl, P. PI. B. _xix, 140^ Buryden his body & beden 
pat men sholde Kepen it fro ni3t-comcre.s. 1326 Tindale 
Gal, ii. 4 Be cause of incommers. 1348 Uoall, etc. Erasm. 
Par., Matt, iv. 33 Farre cummers, out of other straiinge 
countreyes. X649 Bp. Hall Cases Cotise, i. ix. 8a Offering 
themselves to the next commer. 1725 Db Fob Voy, round 
World (1840) 183 Treat their new comers with breach of 
faith. x8xx Coleridge in Sonthefs Life of Bell (1844) II. 
645 Disagreeable even to foot-comers, and far more so to 
carriages. 184a Tennyson Will Waterproof i, But let it 
not be such as that You set before chance-comers. 

d. All comers', everybody or anybody that 
comes or chooses to come. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 380 The king, .who all that lyme 
kept open household for all honest commers, 16x4 Bp. Hall 
Contempl, O. T. vi. iv. To stand alone, and challenge all 
comers. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Svbj, ii. (1709) xi8 The 
Temple of Honour stands open to all Comers. x86i Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. iv. (1889) rx To make his rooms 
pleasant to all comers. X867 Morlby Burke (x888} 28 
Where Johnson did conversational battle with all comers. 
•)* 2 . A grower or springerup ; said (with qualifi- 
cation) of a plant. Obs, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 594 These latter sort [of plants] are all 
swift and hasty Comers. 

Comer(e, obs, f. Cumber, Cummeb. 

Comerade, obs. f. Combade. 

Comerawnce, obs. f. Cumbbancb. 
f Cornered. Perh. f. Cummeb, F. commbre ‘ fel- 
low godmother ’ -bed, as in kinred, kindred. (It 
is loo early for comrade.) 

c Plumpion Corr, 63 [An abbot writes to the father 
of his god-child] You, with my lades, your mother and your 
wife, my cornered .. [Signed] Your poore gossip and true 
lover, etc. 

t Co-nie*rit, v. Obs.—’'-. [f. Co- 1 -f Mebit ».] 
To merit conjointly. 

1638 Bp. Reynolds Lord's Supp. xii, 602 Without any 
assisting or comeriting cause. 

Come-rogne : see Combogue. 

ComerouB, obs. f, Cumbbous. 

II Comes. A Latin word [plur. comii-es, from 
com- together + t-re, it-um, to go] meaning ‘ com- 
panion, comrade’, which became in late L. a 
designation for an attendant of the prince, and for 
the occupant of a state office (as the Comes Littoris 
Saxonici in Britain), and in the Middle Ages, a 
title of rank=OE. eorl, surviving in ¥.comte, Eng. 
Count. The Latin word is occasionally employed 
(pronounced kdii-miz) in certain technical uses, as 

a. Feel. Antiq. A book containing the epistles 
and gospels read at mass, esp. the Koman missal 
lectionary attributed to St. Jerome. 

b. Music. The repetition of the ‘ dux ’ or sub- 
ject of a fugue in another part, usually at the 
interval of a fifth above or a fourth below. 

e. Anai. A comxxanion artery, vein, nerve, etc, 
d. Astron. A small companion star in any 

duplex, triplex, or other ‘ system 
1683 Cave Ecclesiastici Introd. j6 Have the Comitative 
Honour, or the s^e Place and Dignity which the Comites 
who had well discharg’d their trust had conferr'd upon 
them, iSgSjPmayCyrf. aI. 2/2 s.v.J^wgitf, When thesubject 
. . or dux . . is comprised between the tonic and the domi- 
UMt, the answer (or comes) must be given in the notes con- 
tained between the dominant and the octave. 1844 Lingard 
Anglo Sax. Ch. (1858) II, xd. 187 The Comes, or book of 
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Gospels and Epistles for all the Sundays and festivals in the 
year. 1846 M«Cui.Locn Acc. Brit. Mmjure (1854) I, 063 
That the sheriff was originally the deputy of the comes or 
earl. 1867-77 G. F. Ciiamoers Asiron. Vocab. 914 The 
smaller of two stars forming a ‘Double Star ’ is often called 
the comcs^ of the principal star. 1875 T. Hayden Dis. 
Heart 7 Their arterial comites with the subclavian arteries. 
x88o Grove Mus., Dux (leader), an early term for 

the first .subject in a fugue— that which leads ; the answer 
being the comes or companion. 

t Comessatiou. Obs. Also 4 commessa- 
cioun, 5 comessacotin, 6 oommessacyon, 6-7 
commessatiou. [a. OF. comessacion (i3lh c.), 
ad. L. comessdtion-cm, a Bacchanalian revel and 
procession, a carouse, f. cdmessdrT, better cotnis- 
sd-rT, held to be ad. Gr, Koifid^-eiv to hold a 
revel, f. /eSifios revel. In L. the word was early 
associated with comedere {comestm, -esstini) to eat 
up, and hence it was often coupled with ebnctas, 
drunkenness.] 

1 . Feasting, banqueting, ' riotous eating’ (Blount). 

c 1380 WvcLW Serm. Sel. Wk.s. II. 224 Sich ofte etingis of 
men ben clepid commessacioun.s. c 1400 A^ol. Loll. xxvi. 
93 Kalendis of Janiuer, in wilk sum seyingis, & comes- 
.suouns, & seflis, are jeiiyn. 1344 Sii^Jil. Hen. VIII in 
Four SuMlic. 53 What commessacyon^ dronckenes, etc. 
iS8a N._T. (Rhem.) V. 21 Fornication ..envies, mur- 
ders,cbrielies, comniessations [WvcUF,unmesurahle ctyngis ; 
Tindale, gloLtony ; i6ix revellings]. 164a T. Tayi.or God's 
yudgem. 103 In all his day-riots or nights commessations. 

2 . Eating together. 

ci64iJJowF.LJ. Lett. (1650) II. 24 Thcr could be no true 
frendsliip without coinine.ssalion of a bu.shell of salt. 1686 
tr. Bonhonird St. Ignatius 11. 117 The Agapes, or Coinmcs- 
sations of the Pi iinitive Christian.s. 

Comestible (kfime'stib’l), a. and sh. Also 6 
oomestable, commostyble. [a. F. comestible or 
ad. late L. comestibilis, f. earnest- var. of comes- 
ppl. stem of comedSre to cat up, devour, f. com- 
altogether -l- edh'e to eat. The adj. appears to have 
become obs. in Eng. before 1688 ; but it has been 
reintroduced, in sb. use, from French in 19th c.] 
f A. adj. Fit to cat, edible, eatable. Obs. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 39/4 All the metes of therthe that 
ben comestible. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII. c. ii § 6 Any 
other fowle or their egges, not comestible. 1609 Holland 
Amm. ManeL xxxi. ix. 414 All things comestible were 
spent. 1683 Halmon Doron tiled, i. 314 Take a Comestible 
thing, as Flesh of Fowls, 13 ea.sts, Fishes, etc. 

B. sb. Anything to cat, an article of food j /I. 
eatables. (Usually somewhat humorous or alTccled.) 

1837 T. Hook yace Brag xx, He resolved upon having a 
strong reinforcement of comestibles. X848 Lytton Harold 
VI. vi. Other not despicable comestibles. X865 hlisa Brad, 
don Sir yas/er III, 1, 5 Packing the comestibles, 
t Come'Stion, Obs. [ad. late L. comeslim-em 
eating, devouring, f. comedSn ; see prec.] Eating ; 
also Jig.^ the devouring action of fire. 

a x6ao Jer. Dyke Sel, Serm. (1640) 263 There must he a 
manducacion, a comestion of the Word, a xdzg Bovs IVks, 
(1630) 701 Neither was this eating . . a seeming only to take 
bread, and fish, and honie, but it was a true comestion. 
xfijo 'Qui.wmA7tthro}omet. xii. X2i The mouth whose office 
was comestion or assumption of solid aliment. x6m Asiimolb 
Chem. Coll, xoi Let it be delivered to insatiable Comestion, 
that being by clegrees, .burnt into Ashes, etc. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Comestion {comestio), an eating or devouring. 

Comet (kp'm6t). Forms : 3-7 comete, 6 
oomette, Sc. oomeit, 7 oomett, oommet, 00m- 
meat, 5^ comet. [In late OE. cometa, a. L. 
coniela {dS.%QcomHes\ a. Gr. tcofirjTtjs vfeaiing long 
hair, Ko/siirrjs long-haired star, comet ; fi 

leofiA-tiv to wear the hair long, f. Kbisr] the hair of 
the head, transf. the tail of a comet. Thence, early 
ME. comete, probably afterwards reinforced by F. 
comlte, ad. L, cometa.'] 

1 . A celestial body moving about the sun in a 
greatly elongated elliptical, or a parabolic orbit, and 
consisting (when near the sun) of a bright star-like 
nucleus surrounded with a misty light, and having 
a train of light or ‘ tail sometimes of enormous 
length, and usually directed away from the sun, 

A comet remains visible from the earth only for a short 
time, i. e. while it is in a part of its orbit near the sun. 
They have in all ages been superstitiously regarded as 
heralds of strange or disastrous events. 

X134 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1066 Sume men ewedon 
hat hit cometa se steorra wiere, hone sume men hatOu pone 
fiexedon steorran. c 1205 Lav. 17871 pa iseh^en heo feorre 
mnneselcutiesterre. .Of him comen leomen igastlichaiscinen, 
pe steorre is ihate a latin comete. ,1997 Glouc. (1724) 548 
A sterre with a launce, hat comete icluped is. CX440 Prontf, 
Pam, 89 Comet sterre or blasyngc sterre, cometa, 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 58 Ane sterne ..callit ane comeit; 
quhen it is .sene, tlier occurris haislyly eftir it sum grit 
myscheif. c X591 Suaks. x Hm. VI, 1. 1. 2 Comets import- 
ing change of Times and States, Brandish your crystall 
Tresses in the Skie. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 42/2 A 
Cornett is the Embassador of some extraordinary matter. 
1727 Thomson To Mem, Sir y. Newton 77 He, first of Men, 
with awful Wing pursu’d The Comet thro' the long Elliptic 
Curve. 174a Young Nt. Tk, iv. 706 Hast thou ne’er seen 
the comers flaming flight? x868LocKyER tr, Guillemin’s 
Heavens 269 It is now proved that most of the observed 
comets, if not all, form part of the solar .system. 

/ 9 . The Latin form was frequent in ME, ; also 
Stella cometa, varied with stella comata (see Co- 
MATB). 

VOL. II. 


_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vin. xx. (1495) 331 Cometa 
is a sterie byclypped with brennynge gleymes. X460 Cap- 
grave Chron, 225 A sterre thei clepe comata, directing his 
hemes rite onto Frauns. 1494 Fabvan vh. ccxxvii. 256 The 
scarre called stella cometa, or y* blasynge starre. 

b. Jig. 

xS7p Fenton Gutcciard. xx. (rsgo) 942 He seemed to bring 
certaine predictions and comets of his death. x6o8 Bp. Hall 
Char. V irtiies 4 V.i. 60 [The Good Magistrate] . . the refuge 
ofinnocensie, the Comet ofthe guiltie. x8i6 Byron Churchill's 
Grave, 1 stood beside the grave of him who blared The 
comet of a season. 1878 Seeley Stein I. 332 The lurid 
comet of Napoleon’s fortune seemed likely to become a 
fixed star in the heavens. 

+ 2 . An old game at cards. Obs. 

1689 SiiADWELL Bmy F. i. i. Conversation . . mixed now 
and then with ombre, trump, comet, or Incertain. 1693 
SoUTllERNE Maid's Last Prayer ni. iii. You have won 
above 600 of her at Comet. 1742 H. Walpole Lett. H. 
Mann 28 Aug., The evenings. .Lady Mary, Miss Leneve 
and I play at ComeL x^^Athetiienm No, 1922. 269/2 The 
Comet-game, otherwise called Manille. 

3 . Used as Eng. for Cometes, name of a genus of 
Humming-birds with long tails, 

x86a Wood Nat. Hist. IL 249 The Sappho Comet, or the 
Bar-tailed Humming Bird . . is a native of Bolivia. 1866 
Argyll Reign Law v. fed. 41 24s Two species of the Comets 
in which two different kinds of luminous reds or crimsons 
are nearly all that serve to distinguish the Species. 

4 . attrib. and Comb,, as comet-capturing, -strewn 
adjs.; oomet-fixtder, comet-seeker, a telescope 
of comparatively low power and having a large field, 
used in searching for comets ; comet-tail, the tail 
of, or a tail like that of, a comet ; comet-wme, 
wine made in a comet-year, popularly reputed to 
have superior flavour; comet-wise adv., in the 
manner of a comet ; comet-year, a year in which 
a notable comet has appeared. 

1887 Proctor Oilier Suns than Ours 121 The “comet- 
capturing ways of the giant planets. 2693 Drvden Jmieiml 
Sat. X. (1697) 271 Her *comet-eyes she darts on ev’ry grace. 
1837 T iiACKERAY Ravensaoing vii, I have some * Comet hock. 
187X tr, Schellen's Sjiectr. Anal, § 53. 246 The telescope A, 
a ♦comet-seeker of 4 inches aperture and 30 inches focu.s. 
2876 G. F. Ciiamoers Astron. 701 The comet-seeker is 
merely a cheap equatorial provided with an inferior ohject- 
g^iass and coarsely-divided circles. 1886 Proctor in ipfA 
Cent. May 690 Regions of '‘'comet-strewn space, a 1769 
Falconer Descr. Ninety-Gun Ship (R. ), Its huge mast , , 
From which a bloody pendant stietch’d afar Its *comet-tail, 
denouncing ample war. i860 All V. Round No. 54. 87 Ac- 
qiiaiuted with ’'Pwenty port, and '‘'comet vintages. 1839-48 
Bailey F'eshts xiv. 207 A sword of fire curved "comet-wise. 
1872 M. Collins ij- Merch. I. v. 159 Chflteaii Lafitte, 
of the “comet year. 

Gometarxiim (k<miele<>-ri»m). [mod. L., f. 
cometa -f -Aliiosi ; after plamtaritimi] A mechani- 
caj contrivance (invented by Desaguliei-s) for illus- 
traling motion in an eccentric orbit. 

2736 J. Ferguson Astron. § 405. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers 
Astron, Vocab. Def, 914. 

Cometary (kp'metari), a. [f. Comet or L. 
co 7 fieta + -AHY, after planetary, in late L. planetd- 
ritis, Cf. F. com/taire.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a comet or comets. ' 

2653 Gaule Magastrom, 79 The prodigious aspects in the 

heavens (planetary, as well as cometary). 2748 Hartley 
Observ, Man 11. iv.400 Revolutions either in a planetary or 
a cometary Orbit. 2787 Smeaton in Phil, Treats. LXXVII. 
319 }tote, A similar instrument to be made for cometary . . 
observations. 1853 Herschel Pop. Lect, Sc. iii. § 42. (1873) 
126 Few persons at all acquainted with cometary history. 

2 . Of the nature of a comet ; comet-like. 

2^7 Dk Quincey Wks, (1862I VII. S3 Their [coaches’] 

P eriods of revolution were so cometary and uncertain. 2869 
’hilmps Vesuv, iii. 83 Cometary or star-like meteors. 1873 
E. Dowden in Contemp. Rev. July 176 'This cometary ap- 
parition . . where lies its nucleus 7 and is its orbit ascertain- 
able? What is Victor Hugo? 

Gomether (ksme' h'sr). dial, or colloq. [A dial, 
pronunciation of come hither, used as a coaxing 
invitation to cows, horses, etc.] In to put one's 
(the) cowether on : to exercise persuasion or coax- 
ing on, to persuade over, coax, wheedle; to get 
under one’s influence. 

2838 Lover Handy Andy il 22 He.. looks pistols at any 
one that attempts putting his comether on the widow, ^ 1883 
Reade in Haters Mag. July 205/2 We must buy him, or 
put the comether on him. 18OT Berksh. Gloss,, Cornether, 
come hither. To put the ‘ comether ' on a person is to re- 
strain him. x 9 go Ati Irishmoft (from correspt.), ‘Sure, he 
could put his comether on any woman 1 ' 

Gometic (kometik), a. [t Gr. Koft^Trjs, L. co- 
meta comet -H -10, eStei planetic, 1 ,. planeticus, Gr. 
irXavTjTiKbs.] Of or pertaining to a comet or comets ; 
of the nature of or resembling a comet. 

x668 Phil. Trans. III. 807 An Inclination of the Cometick 
Disk to the Sun, x6g6 Whiston Th. Earth ii, (1722) 187 
The whole Cometick System. 1803 Edin. Rev. I. 429 The 

f reater eccentricity of the cometic orbits. 2879 Newcomb 
: Holden Astron. 391 The cometic nucleus, 
b, fig. Having some noted attribute of comets : 
blazing ; portentous ; erratic. 

1661 K. W, Cmf. Charac., Meere PoUHtian (i860) 27 De- 
vising plots against such as have been his coadjutors to this 
commetiq'ae serenity. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirk- 
land I. V. 126 His comings and goings were. . always cometic. 
Come'ticail, a. ? Ohs. [f. asjrec. -h -AL.jj = prec. 
166s Phil, Trans. 1 . 105 ’The discus of the Cometical Body. 
2748 Hartley Ohserv. Meat ir. u. 107 A fresh intermixture 


of like cometical Particles, fig, 2856 Tail's Mag. XXIII. 
701 No cometical eccentricities. 

Gometo'graplier. [mod. f. Gr. type ^kohtjto- 

yp&ep-os, f. KOftiqrrjs comet + -ypatpos writing, writer 
+ -EB: cf. F. cometographe, and see -GBAPHisn.] 
One who describes comets. 

x686 Goad Celesi, Bodies ii. viii. 262 Rochenhach, a Great 
Cometographer, quoted by Hevelius. 2867-77 G. F, Cham- 
bers Asiron. iv. vii. 381 Some modern cometographers. 
Gometo'graphy. [mod. f. as prec. -k -gbapht. 
Cf. mod.L. cometographia, F. comitographiei] De- 
scription of comets ; that part of astronomy which 
treats of comets. 

2665-6 Phil. Treats. I. 104 Hevelius, in his Prodromus 
(by him so called because it is as a Haibinger to his Cometo- 
graphy). 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies m, ii. 439. 1876 G. F. 
Chambers Asirem. 914. 

Gometoid (kfi’metoid). [f. Comet - oiD.] 

fa. A name proposed for the asteroids (quot. 
1805). Obs. b. A name proposed by Prof. ICiik- 
wood of Indiana for luminous meteors. 

2805 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 535 Would not 
the term cometoids correspond best with the phenomena 7 
2871 Kirkwood in Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1. 49 The motions of 
some luminous meteors (or cometoids, as perhaps they might 
be called). 

Gonieto'lo^. [f. Gr. type *ieop,r)To\oyla, f. 
ieop,‘^rt]s (see above) + -Koyta : see -loot.] 'The 
branch of astronomic science which deals with 
comets. In mod. Diels. 

Come-to-pasB, sb. rare. Occurrence, event, 
fulfilment. 

2823 Galt Entail II. iv, 33 A veiy sudden come-to-pass. 
Comewxie, obs. f. Commune v. 

Comfect, obs. f. Conpeot. 

Comferd, obs. pa. t. of Comfort v. 

Coraferie, -ry, obs. ft. Comfeey. 

Gomfit (k»‘mfit), sb. Forms : 5 ooufeit, -fyt, 
-fet, 5-6 -flte, 5-8 -fit, 6 -fltte, comfet(te, 

-fytt, 6-7 -fitt(e, -fite, 6-8 cumfit, 7 -fitt, corn- 
feet, 6- comfit. [ME. confyt, a. OF. confit, con- 
Jite t— L. confecttim, confecta, sb, uses of confccins, 
-a, -um, pa, pple. of conjlcere to prepare, malte 
ready (f, com- together ■+ faeSre to make), whence 
F. cotfire to preserve, pickle, etc. (Cf. Confect.) 
The change of con- to com-, before J, is English.] 

1 , A Sweetmeat made of some fruit, root, etc., 
preseiwed with sugar ; now usually a small round 
or oval mass of sugar enclosing a caraway seed, 
almond, etc. ; a sugar-plum. 

*334-3 BursaVs A cc. (Merton College Rec. MS,\ Gingebr* 
confit dim. lib. vikf, ^2450 Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 574/36 
Ceni/iciio, confyt. 2474 Caxton Cheese nr. v. Gvj, They that 
make confeccions and confites and medecynes. 2347 Boordb 
Introd. Knowl, 261 They wyll eate magots as fast as we 
wyll eate comfets. x^Cogav Haven ffealthxxi/i, (i6ia) 
43 Coriander cumfits. 2598 Shaks. Merry W. v, v. 22 Let 
it. .haile kissing Comfits. 1^4 WESTMACOTT.S'ci^r. Hebr. 

S Condited Almonds, vulgarly called Almond Comfits. 2828 
Scott F. M, Perth viii, Wine is drunk, comfits are eaten, 
and the gift is forgotten when the flavour is past away. 
1832 R. 5 . Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour Ivii. 324 [He] dis- 
tributed, .comfits to the rest of the juvenile party, 

fb. FlftncQ, Iti cojnfit. Obs. 

c 2430 Tkuo Cookery-bks. 8 Take red anys in comfyte. Ibid. 
34 Brawn in comfyte, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 714 
m Babees Bk, 166 With carawey in confite. 

f c. pi. Liquid or syrupy * preserves ’ ; jelly. 
Obs. rare. 

2723 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. Pears, Do not take the Pan 
oft the Fire, till such time as you judge the Fruit [Pears] 
done enough, then take the Pan off the Fire, and put your 
Comfits into some Earthen Vessel. Ibid, s.v. Syrup, They 
do not make liquid Comfits of Violets. 

2 . Comb,, as comfit-cake, -?naker. 

2394 Plat Jewell-he. ni. 55 Such as the Confit-makers vse 
to put their confites in. 1596 Shaks. i Hert, IV, iit. i. 253, 
x6oo Let, in Harington Nuew Ant, 122 To eat two morsels 
of rich comfit cake, 1631 Dekker Match me in Land, i. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 237 A Comfitmaker with rotten teeth, 
f Gomfit, V. Obs. Also con-, [orig. perh. a, 
OF. confiter, f. confit ; afterwards referred directly 
to Comfit jA] trans, 

1 1 . To prepare, make into a ‘ preparation Obs, 
1483 Caxton GoleL Leg. 243/4 Take tliyse thynges & 
confyte them with the Juse of porret. 

2 . To preserve, to pickle; e^. (in later use) to 
preserve with sugar, make into a comfit. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour N iij b. His herte confyted in 
spyeces I had made themperour and his wyf^lo ete hit. 
1378 L'Yte Dodoens iv. IviiL 520 'The .^othecaries. .do use 
to preserve and comfit the roote of Eryngium. 2629 J. 
Cole 0 /DeaiJt 174 The Comfit-maker or Apottecarie that 
comfites them [Walnuts or Figges]. 1636 Cowley Pindar. 
Odes, The Muse, The Fruit . . Thou comfitest in Sweets to 
make it last, 2723 Bradley Faun. Diet. s. v. Purslaitt, If 
you would comfit your Purslain . . powder them well with 
Salt and Cloves, .fill the Pot with good Vinegar. Ibid. s.v. 
Tansy, The Root being comfited with some Honey. 2736 
^Kii,-EvHouseIt,Dici. 36 Apples comfited whole or in halves. 
^ Humorously for comfort ; in second quot. with 
pun. implying ‘ to help (oneself) to comfits’. 

1598 Meres Pall. Tamia, Comfit thyself, sweet Tom, with 
Cicero’s glorious return to Rome. 2631 Heywood Fair 
Maid ofiVest i. v. Wks, 1874 II. 325 , 1 will make bold to 
march m towards your banquet, and there comfit my selfe, 
and cast all carawayes downe my throat. 
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Hence Comflted a., Comfiting w/>/. s 6 . 

1580 HotLYBAND Treas. Fr. Tong,, Confiction oh conji- 
ture, a confiction, or confiting. 1599 A. M. tr. Gahelhouer^s 
Bk. Physicke 117/2 Take confitede mettes, cut them smalle, 
and contunde them to pappe. 1727 Bbadley Fam. Diet. 
S.V. Appetite, Comfited Mulberries or Almonds. 

Comfitlire ? Obs. Also con-, [a. 

F. cmjiture, ad. L. confectura preparation (f. con- 
fic^e) after F. confit : see Coiepit sb. and cf. CoN- 

FJEOTOBB.] 

f 1 . A preparation of drugs. Ohs. 

C1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 534 Ther is no creature That 
eten or dronken hath of this confiture [w. r. confecture] . . 
That he ne shal his life anon forlete, 

2 . A preparation of preserved fruit or the like ; 
‘ preserve , confection, arch, or Obs. 

1558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer, (1568) 64b, A1 these confy- 
tures may dure many yeares. 1378 Lyte Dodoens in. xiv. 
^6 A confiture made of the sayde roote [Elecampane]. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 777 There be some Houses, wherein Confi- 
tures and Pies, will gather Mould more than in others, 
xyas Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v.CAolick, Give them Rhubarb 
in Powder, put into an Kgg, or some Comfiture. 1843 Blackiu. 
Mag. LIV. 526 The sugar of your comfitures is too chalky 
for our discriminating tooth. 

+ 3 . The preserving (of fruit, etc.). Obs. rare. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 406 The Baisins called passw. .of 
their patience to indure their drying and confiture. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

a 1626 Bacon Ne^ei Atl. (1630) 31 A Confiture-House; 
where we make all Sweet-Meats, Drie and Moist. 1872 
Daily Netus 3 May 6/1 Skill in comfiture making. 

Comfort (k»-mf3it), V. Forms: 3 conforti, 

3- 4 comforti, 3-5 eonforte, 4 etunfort(e, con- 
ford, comfortie, -tye, coiunforte(ii, cowmforte, 

4- 5 onzafortli(e, cormfort(e, ooinford(e, 4-6. 
coinfoxth.(e, comforte, confort, 5 comfiford, 4- 
comfort. t. comforted : in 4-5 comfort, 4 
-forth, enmfort, confort, 5 comferd, cumfurth; 
pa. t. and pple. 5 oomford.) [a. OF. am-, con- 
forter (=Pr., Sp., It. con/oriar) L, confortdro to 
strengthen, f. con- intensive -f fort-is strong. (Used 
by Macer, 'conforlat slomachum’; frequent in 
Itala and Vulgate ; for form, cf. aggravare.) The 
phonetic change of con- to com- is English.] 

f 1 . trails. To strengthen (morally or spiritu- 
ally) ; to encourage, hearten, inspirit, incite. Obs. 

c 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 80 He [St. Matthew] prcchede 
. . And confortede hat dene maide . . Euere ]»s ^ode man 
hire bi-soujte i>at heo dene lijf ladde. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Roils) ^29 pe king aurely is felawes confortede to fiUe. 
a *300 Cursor M. iSS*? (Cott.) Petre, comforth breper [pin 
quen i am ledd yow fra. Ibid. 21392 (Cott.) Constantine, 
luc vp_.. Til heuenward, and cumtortn pe. 1382 Wyclif 
Lithe i. 80 The child wexed, and was counfortid in .spirit. 
c 1420 Anturs of Arth. iv, Thay kest of hor cowpullus . . 
Cumfordun hor kenettes. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. ii. 7 
Let youre hande now therfore be comforted, and he ye 
strange. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. i. (1706) 18 The Call, 
a Lesson hlowed on the Horn to comfort the Hounds. 

* 1 * 1 ). In a bad sense: To encourage in, or to, 
that which is evil. Ohs. (Cf. next sense.) 

136a Langl. P, pi. a. II. I2T From care to counforte the 
false. C1380 WrcLiF.S’jf, Whs. 111. 328 Not to coumforte 
hem in here synne. 1521-32 J. Longland in Ellis Orig. Lett, 
in. 95 1. 248 Comfortyng erronyous persons in ther opynyon.s. 
1530 Rastell Bk. Pitrgat. 11. viii, It shuld confort a man 
to lyve vycyously. 

i* 2 . To lend support or countenance to ; to sup- 
port, assist, aid ; to abet, countenance, ‘ back up 
Formerly common in legal use. 

137s Barbour Bmce v. 178 Feill siss confort scho the kyng 
Bath with siluer and vith met. 1481 Caxton J/j/w i. v. 26 
For to amasse and gadre alway money wheriii the deuyl 
conforteth hem. 1568 GRAirroN Chron, II. 74 As touchjmg 
the death of the aforesaid Becket, to the which he sware 
that he was neither ayding nor comfortyng. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 2 Abbettors in murders are those that command, 
procure, counsel], or comfort others to murder. 1726 Av- 
LiFFE Parerg, 8 Guilty of comforting and assisting the 
Rebels. 

•t‘8. To strengthen (physically), support; to 
malte fast, secure. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xli. 7 He coumfortide hym with nailes 
that it shulde not be moued. — Ps. cxivii. 13 He coum- 
fortede the lockis of thi 5atis. 1523-5 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. 629 The other two were as wynges, to comfort the 
bataylles, if nede requyred. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, ri. 
To the_ King § 3 Water doth scatter itself, .except it be col- 
lected into some receptacle where it may by union comfort 
and sustain itself, 

*!■ b. fig. To confirm, corroborate. Obs. rare. 

*594 "AaoKES. Eccl, Pol. 1. xii. The euidcnce..doth not a 
little comforte and confirme the same [laws]. 1603 Flokio 
Montaigne n. xii. (1633) 302 Every one . . patcheth up and 
comforteth this received heliefe. 

1 4 . To Strengthen (the bodily faculties, organs, 
etc.) ; to invigorate, refresh, Obs. 

Some of the later quots. lead on to sense 8. 

*303 ^ BnuNNE Handl, Synne 6996 Anoun cumfortede 
was Troyle so weyle pat hys sykenes he forgate. 1382 
Wyclif Acts Lx. 19 Whanne he hadde takun mete he was 
comfortid. 14. . Med. MS. in Archsol. XXX. 364 Jews of 
betonye , . Counforty th ye heryiige. 1460-70 Bk. Quint- 
essence II. iv. 16 To comforte pe joynctis. 154X R. Copland 
Gnydon’s Formnl. Yj, The water of M. Peter of spayne, 
that conforteth and clereth the syght. X578 Lyte Dodoens 
I. xxvii. 40 It comforteth the memory very much. X637 
Blunt Pijy. Levant 105 [Coffee] comforteth the braine. 
1671 Salmon Med^ iii, xxiL 402 Goosbery buslx — the 


ripe berries . ■ comfort the stomach. * 7*5 Lond. Gas, No. 
6349/2 A Clyster to comfort the Bowels. 

•p 6. To minister delight or pleasure to ; to 
gladden, cheer, please, entertain. Also_/^. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Symu 4760 Anoper poynt cum- 
fortep me pat (Jod hap sent vnto a tre So moche loye to 
here wyp eere. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 194 Ich am a 
mynstral . . alle peupTe to comfoitye. C1440 Gen^ydes 76 
Yow to counfort is holy myn entente, This howse is all atle 
your comaundement. X578 Lyte Dodoens in. Ixviii. 409 
Reu of the wal is. .found, .upon all olde walles that are 
moyst, and not comforted or lightned with the shining of 
the sonne. i6ot Sraks. fut. C. 11. L 284. x6ia Prayton 
Poly-olb. viii. Notes 129 Britanie was comforted with whol- 
some beames of religious light. _ . 

1 6 . To minister relief to ; to relieve, assist (in 
sickness, affliction, etc.\ Obs. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds <1870) 30 He shal comyn and vesyten 
hym [in prison], and comfordyn hym in his powere. X393 
Langl. P. PL C. x. 97 Aimes.. to comfortie such cotjrers 
and crokede men and blynde. 1529 Frith Antithesis § 17 
Christ came to seeke the poore & comfort them. x6xi 
Shaks. Wint. T, ii. iii. 56 In comforting your Euilles. 1798 
WoRDSw. Idiot Boy Iv, She quite forgot to send the Doctor 
To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 

7 . To soothe in grief or trouble ; to relieve of 
mental distress ; to console, solace. (The ordinary 
current sense.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4204 Bedwer bigan to conforti pe 
womman..& bihet hire bote of hire wo. i:x35<> IV^ilL 
Paleme 1512 Sche hire fader cumfort fast as .sche migt. 
CX386 Chaucf.r Fraukl, T. 95 Hire frendes whiche pat 
knewe hire heuy pouht Comforten hire' c 1430 Syr Ceiier. 
[Roxb.) 8713, I drede me that she wil dey Ine soner, hut 
she counforted be Of thes tithinges. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
fnl, in. v. 230 Thou has’t comforted me marue’lous much. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evaug. T. 1. 38 To comfort the 
afiiicted state of Christians. X749 Fielding Tom yones vi. 
xiii, I thought it would have comforted your la’ship. xBva 
Geo. Eliot Middlem.lxxvin, That look of misery would 
have been a pang to him, and he would have sunk by her 
side to comfort her. x8^ W. C. Smith Kildrosiau 54 It 
might comfort him to know our bliss. 

•pb. wilh up. Obs. rare. (Cf. cheer up.) 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 289 Had not Call Bassa by his 
grave advice comforted up his dying spirits. 

C. rejl. 

a 130a Cursor M. 24246 (Cott) Nu comforth pe . . And 
werp awai pi wepe. c X440 IPomydon 513 Thus she com- 
fortyde hyr amonge. And effete felle in mornynge stronge. 
X754 Richardson Grandison 13 Mar. (2nd year), She com- 
forted herself, that Sir Charles would be able to soften 
their resentments. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng, (1858) II. ix. 
309 They comforted themselves with the hope that, etc. 

d. The passive is often used in sense ‘ to accept 
comfort ‘ to take comfort 
X38a Wyclif Isa. xl. i Beth coumfortid, 3ee my puple. 
x6ix Bible Jer. xxxi. 15 Rahel weemng for her chtldien, 
refused to be comforted, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. vii. 
iv, Maggie dear, be comforted— don’t grieve. 

-I* e. iiitr. (for rejl.) To take comfort. Ohs. 
rare. (Cf. Comfort sh. 9.) 

x6ao Shaks. A. Y, L. ii. vL $ Liue a little, comfort a 
little, cheere thy selfe a little. 

8. irons. To bring into a comfortable state (of 
body and feelings), allay physical discomfort, 
make comfortable. 

(App. only of modern use: the earlier quots. merely lend 
towaids it. Cf. also 1671, 1725, in 4.) 

X^assco Morte Arth. 944 Caughte of pe colde wynde to 
comforthe hym seluene. 1595 Shaks. John v. vii. 41 In- 
treat the North To make his bleake windes kisse my 
parched lips. And comfort me with cold. i86z Ruskin 
Miinera P. (1880) 6 Things which serve .. to sustain and 
comfort the body.] 1884 Miss Braddon Ishmael xv. Re- 
freshed by the coffee and comforted by the warmth of the 
stove. Mod. Advt. A grateful and comforting beverage. 

Comfort (ks'mfart), sb. Forms ; 3 cun-, kun- 
fort, 3-4 cumfort, 3-6 confort(e, 4 cumforte, 
-ford, conforth, -forp, -fforte, counfort, com- 
fortd, 4-5 coumforde, 4-6 oumforth, ooum- 
fort(e, comforth.(e, -forte, 5 counforde, con- 
foxd, -foorte, 5-6 comford(e, 6 -furtb, coom- 
fort, 4- comfort, [a. OF. amfort, confort (nth 
c, in Littr^) = It. and OSp. conforto, a sb. app. of 
Romanic age, from stem of confort-are, OF. con- 
fort-er to Comfort. It took the place of OE. 
frofor, with which it is used indifferently in enumer- 
ating the nine uronren or ‘comforts’ against 
temptations, in Ancren Riwle p. 226 seq.] 
fl. Strengthening; encouragement, incitement; 
aid, succour, support, countenance. Upon comfort 
of’, on the strength of. Ohs. except in archaic legal 
use (in phr. aid and comfort). 

0-1223 Ancr.R. 14 Of fleschliche vondunges . . & kunfort 
ajeines ham. [1352 Act as Edzv. Ill, Stat. v. c. a Si home 
..soit aherdant: as enemys nostre dit Seignour le Roi.. 
donant a eux eid ou confort,] CX400 Apol. Loll. 37 pei pat 
consentun wip pe doars..or defendun, or Jeuen conseyl or 
confort, 1460 Cafgravb Chron. 275 If..thel make ony 
gadering m coumfort of Richard, sumtyme Kyng, thei to 
be punchid as tretouris. 1493 Fesfivall (W. de W. 1515) 
*53 He came in company of recheles people, & by com- 
forte of them, he lefte bis faste and dyde ete. 1528 Gar- 
diner in Strype Eccl, Mem. I. App. xxiv. 62 Upon com- 
forth of such words as his Ho. had spoken unto us. 1622 
Bacon Hen, YlfTbe comfort that the rebels should receiue 
vnderhand from the Earle of Kildare. 1760 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. 82 If a man be adherent to the king's enemies 
. , giving to them aid aud comfort. 


+ b. concr. One who or that which strengthens 
or siqjporls ; a support, a source of strength. Obs. 

*455 Poston Lett. 239 I. 329 We. .prey to The to be oure 
confort and Defender. X577 B. Googe J Ilitso, 
II. (1586) sob. You must have a little walled hedge, to teach 
the ^rings. .to climbe by, which wil be a jolly Stay and a 
comfort to them. 

2 . Physical refreshment or sustenance ; refresh- 
ing or invigorating influence. (Cf. Comport v. 4.) 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 253 On a walnot . . is a bitter 
barke. And after pat bitter barke. .Is a kirnelle of couforte 
kynd to restore, 1543 Becon Invect, .i/rt/mwiy Wks. (1564) 
212 b. They would last . . not so much as a poore ale- 
bery for the comfort of their hart. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
For rain. That we may receiue the fruites of the yearth to 
our comforte. i6ix 'rouHNEUii Ath. Trag. iii. iv, Clouds. . 
rais’d by the Comfort of The Sunne to water dry and barren 
grounds. 

concr. 1631 Markham JVeald 0/ Kent ii. 1. (1668) 2 
Holpen by .some manner of comfort, as dung, marl, fresh 
earth, .or .such other refreshings. 

fS, Pleasure, enjoyment, delight, gladness. Obs. 

e 1230 llali Meid, 27 Hare confort & hare delit hwerin is 
hit al7 C1386 Chaucer ProL 773 Conforte ne myrthe is 
non To riden by pe wey donibe as a stone, ffx^-50 
Alexatider 8 Sum .. has comforth tocarpe. .Of curtai.ssyof 
knysthode, of craftis of army.s. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 380 When the.se Justes had continued. ..xxiiij. dayes, to 
the great joye and comforte of the young lustie Bncliclers. 
’f' 4 . Relief or aid in want, pain, sickness, etc. 
Obs. (Cf. Comfort v. 6.) 

ffi34o Hampole Psalter cxlvi. 3 His byndyngis is pc 
.sacramentis in pe whilke we hafe comforth til we perfytly 
he hale, c 1400 Rom. Rose 6508 Lete here hem [beggers] to 
the spitel anoon, But, for me, comfort gete they noon. xS^® 
Grafton Chron. II. 132 Many came vnto the Citie, and 
nere thereabout for comfort of victual!. 1570 Ane Tragedie 
in.fc. Poems r6ih C. II. 234 'Fo gif the weJowand fatherles 
confort. i6tm Cowvsy Mistr., Despair, No comfort to my 
wounded sight. In the Suns busie and impert’nenl Light. 

6. Relief or support in menial distress or afflic- 
tion ; consolation, solace, soothing. (In later use 
sometimes expressing little more than the produc- 
tion of mental satisfaction and reslfulness.) 

0:1225 Ancr, R. 178 No gostlich cumfort ne mei hire 
gledien. cx3^ Chaucer Frankl. T. 98 Euery comfort 
possible. .They doon to hure. .to make hurc late her heuy- 
nesse. 0x440 Gesta Rem. v. 13 (Harl. MS.) Make me sola.s 
and comfort, and chere me. 1593 Drayton Eclog, x. 73 
None else there is gives comfort to my griefe. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. i. 17 'Phy comforts can do me no good at all. x6xx 
— PY/nt. T, V. ill. I The great comfort That I haue had of 
thee. 1749 Fielding Tom yones vi. xii, I wish I had any 
comfort to send you. 1752 — Amelia m. iv, Others ap- 
plying for comfort to strong liquors. x8oo Wordsw. 
Michael 448 I'here Is a comfort in the strength of love. 
C1800 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 2 Thus. .1 became 
confident, .amongst rocks and sands, which has. .since been 
of the greatest comfort to me. x8^ Miss Braduon Ish- 
mael xh, Such comfort as the Church can give to the re- 
morseful sinner. < 

b. subjectively. The feeling of consolation or 
mental relief; the state of being consoled. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 2508 Comfort of gud hope may 
he fele, pat here lyves wele, to fare wele. c 1394 P, PL 
Crede 99 My purpos is i-failed, Now is my counfort a-cast 1 
1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jid. iii- i6s How well my com- 
fort is reuiu’d by this. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Ixviii, 
She had . .a sense of solemn comfort. 

c. transf. A person or thing that affords conso- 
lation ; a source or means of comfort. 

c 1386 Chaucer Moder of God 13 Benigne confort of us 
wrecches all. 1465 Marg. Paston in Lett. II, 187 He 
hath ben a grete comfort to me, 1605 T, Playfere g Serm, 
(161a) 188 A treasure of comforts gathered out of the olde 
and new Testament. x6xx Bible Col. iv. xt My fellow 
workers, .which haue beene a comfort vnto me. 1^7 H. 
F.Lyte Hymn 'Abide with me' i. When other helpers fail 
and comforts flee, 1856 Miss Mulock y. Halifax v. 
Growing up to be a help and comfort to my father. 

d. In weaker sense : A cause or matter of satis- 
faction or relief; a comforting fact or reflection. 
Chiefly colloq. in the phrases ‘it is a comfort to do ’, 
‘ it is some comfort that', etc. 

*553 ia E. Lodge Illusi, Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 160 It was a 
great comforte to him to perceyve in the Kings yong years 
soch a consideracion of the public weal. X64X Ld. Straf- 
ford Sp. on Scaffold in Hist. Eng. (1702) II. 225 It is a 
great comfort to me that his Majesty believes I do not de- 
serve so heavy a punishment. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
v. viii, One comfort is, they will be all known. 1815 Scott 
yrnl. 18 Dec. in Lockhart, Nobody . . can lose a penny by 
me— that is one comfort. X873 Mrs. Alexander Wooing 
di xxvii. It is a comfort to be able to speak to you. 

6. A state of physical and material well-being, 
with freedom from pain and trouble, and satisfac- 
tion of bodily needs ; the condition of being com- 
fortable (see CoMFOBTABLE IO^. 

1814 Wordsw. Exenrsien i. Their days were spent In 
peace and comfort. 1827 Keble Chr. J'., Morning xv, 
Let present Rapture, Comfort, Ease, As Heaven shall bid 
them, come and go. X856 Froude Hist. Eng. (x8y8} I. i. 
75 All industrious men could maintain themsmves in com- 
fort and prosperity. 1862 Ruskin Altmera P. (1880) a At 
the cost of common health and comfort. 

b. objectively. The conditions which produce or 
promote such a state ; the quality of being com- 
fortable (see Comfortable 7'. 

X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. iiL 384 William Harrison 
gave a livel^j description of the plenty and comfort of the 
great hostelries. x8^ Miss Braodon Ishmael v. Reared in 
the comfort and elegance of a successfol artist’s household. 



COMFORTABLE. 


COMFORTER. 


7. mur. A thing that produces or ministers to 
enjoyment and content. (Usually//.; distinguished 
from necessaries on the one hand, and from lusniries 
on the other.) Creature comforts : material com- 
forts such as food. So home comforts. 

i6S9 J. Arrowsmith Chahi Prim. 58 The Scripture nseth 
diminishing terms when it speaks of creature-comforts. 
x688 Miecr Fr. Did. s.v., The Comforts of this Life. 1771 
Smollett Humph, Cl. Let. 8 Oct., Very moderate in nis 
estimate of the necessaries, and even of the comforts of life. 
*775 Johnson Tax. m Tyr. ii Before they quit the comforts 
of a warm home 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 300 A 
modern Englishman, .finds in his .shooting box ail the com- 
forts and luxuries of his club, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. x. 66 
Steeped in the creature comforts of our hotel. 1873 Mrs. 
Alexander Wooing dt xxi. Another . . dainty apartment, 
simplied with every comfort. 

8. A wadded and quilted counteriaane ; = COM- 
FOBTEE 6 b. {U. S.) 

1863 Li/b in South II. 263 The quilted coverlets called 
* comrurte a wadded counterpane, in fact. 

0. Comfort is used by Shaks. interjectionally ; 
= Take comfort, cheer up. (Cf. Compout ®. 7 e.) 
Also What comfort ? = What cheer 1 
. *593 Shaks. Rich. //, 11. i. 72 What comfort man? How 
ist with aged Gaunt? Idid, iii, ii, 75 Comfort my Liege, 
why lookes your Grace so pale? 1611 — Winl. T. iv. iv. 
848 Comfort, good comfort ; we must to the King. 

10. Phrases. To be of {^good') comfort : to be of 
good cheer; to keep up one’s heart or courage 
(an7t.). To take (f //aw) comfort ; to accept con- 
solation, be comforted, f To pptt in comfort : to 
encourage, cheer up, console. Cold comfort : see 
Coi.i) a. 10. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 7818 (Cotl.) Was he neuer 0 wers com- 
fortd. e 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2601 Sche saide Alas 1 . . N'el 
ich..confor[l] take neuer mo. CX325 Coer do L, 5596 To 
hys men liys armes he badde. And sayde..Look ye ben off 
comfort good! x^ Langl. Rich. Redeles Frol. 39 To 
kepe him in conflorte in crist and noujt ellis. C1440 
Generydes 38 Whanne he was sadde, to puttc hym in coum- 
fort. exsto Barclay Jl/irr, Good Mann, (1370) Dv, Take 
confort, be of stoute courage. 1598 W. Phillips tr. Eins~ 
choten (X864I ip8 Putting her in comfort, and encouraging 
her to follow her husband. 1599 Shaks. Mmh Ado iv. 1. 
119 Haue comfort Ladle. x6ax — Touel, N. iii. iv. 372 You 
.stand ainai'd, But be of comfort. x^7 Dampirr Vi^. 
(1698) 1 . ii. 16 We. .bid them be of good comfort and stay 
till the River did fall. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem, Ixxxiv, 
Take comfort : perhaps James will forgive me. 

11. Comb., as comfort-killing, -seeking adjs. 

*593 Shaks. Liter. 7S4 O comfort-killing Night, image of 
hell ! x86s T. F. Knox tr. Life H. Suso 70 To mortily hts 
comfort-seeking body. 1874 L. Tollemaciie in Fortn. 
Rev. Feb. 238 Our comfortable and comfort-seeking age. 
Comfortable (lc»'mfD.ttab’l), a. {sb.) Also 4-6 
con-, [a. Anglo-F. confortahle, f. confort-er to 
Compout, on L. type *confortabilis ; for the active 
force of the suffix, see -ULia, last paragraph. (Mod. 
F. confor table is from Eng.)] 

A. adj, I. With active sense. 

f 1 . Strengthening or supporting (morally or 
spiritually) ; encouraging, inspiriting, reassuring, 
cheering. Obs, or arch. 

c X400 Beryn 721 His wordis been so comfortabill. c xjoo 
Lancelot a6si Seing al the gret suppris Of fois cummyng. . 
Togiddir al his company he drew, And confortable wordis 
to them schew, *547-8 Ordre 0/ Comnivnion 4 The moste 
confortable Sacrament of the body and bloud of Christe. 
1587 Fleming Contn, Holinshed III. 1998/x The valiant 
prowesse of the English souldiers, incouraged with the 
comfortable presence of sir William Cobham. X64X Hinoe 
J. Bruen xxxii. xoo With great and comfortable successe. 
17x3 Berkeley Hylas ij- Phil, Pref., The comfortable ex- 

? ectation of Immortality. 1739 Cibber Apol," (1756) 1 . 2, 
have such comfortable numbers on my side. 1774 Burke 
Corr. (1844) 1 . 497 Your last letter was not comfortable. X869 
Tennyson Coming 0/ Arthur 267 He spake and cheer'd 
his Table Round With large divine and comfortable words. 
+ 2, Helpful, serviceable, advantageous. Obs. 
*575-6 Thynne in Animadv. Inlrod. 54 The comfortable 
ayde of the golden .sheife. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
W. (1840) 344 Tbcir. .canoes which had been so comfortable 
to them. 

+ 3. Strengthening or refreshing to the bodily 
faculties or organs ; sustaining. Obs. 

CX440 Gesia Rom. 338 (Camb. MS.) It most be wyne 
comfortable l^at shold be yeue to the syke. 2568 Turner 
Herbal iii. 40 [Nutmegs] are. .comfortable for the stomache. 
x6x4 Markham Cheap Hush, i. i. (x668) 7 After you have 
let him blood . , give him a comfortable drench. 2744 
Berkeley Siris 9 77 Cured by this comfortable cordial. 
*756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters III. 264 Vapor baths . . to the 
comfortable relief of many diseases. x8i6 Scott Old Mori. 
iv, The comfortable creature, which the carnal denominate 
brandy. [Factitious archaism.'] 

'1*4. Pleasing or grateful to the senses. Obs. 
ci4ao Beipm 697 Many . . fiouris . . That lusW been, and 
confortabill for mannys sijte ! 1576 Fleming PanoPlie Ep. 
340 The sweet and comfortable sounde of musicaU instru- 
mentes. x6tt Vulgar Errours Censured i. § 4. 9 The com- 
fortable blush of the approaching Morne. 1713 Herham 
Phys. Thtol, II. iii. 45 The comfortable Changes of Day 
and Night. 

+ 5 . Affording mental or spiritual delight or en- 
joyment ; pleasant, enjoyable. Ohs. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. i. a Dosederabill es thi name, 
lufabyll and comfortabyll. 15x5 Barclay Egloges i. (1370) 
Aij/3 Mery talking is greatly comfortable. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps, lili. 6 [I will] prayse thy name o Lorde, because it 
is so comfortable. 1632 Lithgow Trav, ix. (1682) 379 My 


Singular good friend, .whose presence to me ..was exceed- 
ing Comfortable. 1748 Hartley Ohseru. Man 11. iii. 310 
The Love of God, and the constant comfortable Sense of 
his Presence. 

f b. Satisfectory ; also colloq. ‘ tolerable ‘ fair 
‘ pretty good Obs. 

1658 Whole Duty Man xiv. § 9. 109 To enable their 
pastors to give a comfortable account of their souls, 2720 
Derby Post-Man I. No. la 4 A large, massy Caudle Cup, 
a comfortable piece of Plate. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Pro 7 i. 
Hush. II. i, Sir F. The Boy has a strong Head ! M. Yes, 
truly, his Skull seems to be of a comfortable Thickness. 

6. Affording or conveying consolation ; comfort- 
ing, consolatory: of persons {phs^ or things {arch^. 

2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 281 Contricioun is confortable 
binge . . and a solace to soule. 2430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 
HI. xxvi, Hym. .That was to her. .So kynde founde and so 
comfortable. 2529 More Com/, a^i. Trib. 11. Wks. 1200/2 
Let him be pitteous & comfortable, to those that are in 
distresse. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. ii. 76 For hcauens sake 
speake comfortable words. x6oi — All's Well 1. i. 86 Be 
comfortable to my mother, .and make much of her. a X63X 
Donne Serin. 1 . 507 A despairing Soule will set God.s cora- 
fortablest Words to a .sad Tune. 2754 Chesterf. Lett. IV. 

77 If you still want comfort, Mrs. . . may, if she will, 

be very comfortable. 2788 T. Jefferson PVrit. (1859) II. 
389 It is a comfortable circumstance. 2869 Goulburn 
7 ’urs. Holiness viL S7 That most comfortable truth the 
Paternity of God. 

7. Affording or fitted to give tranquil enjoy- 
ment and content ; attended with or ministering to 
comfort (see Comfort sb. 6). This and 10 are the 
ordinary current uses ; and this tends to be com- 
monly treated as a transferred or extended use of 
10, a ' comfortalile house ’ being thus viewed as 
a house in which one is comfortable ; this is still 
more manifest in * comfortable circumstances 
Cf. rob. 

X769 Gray Jrnl, Tour 9 Oct. in Mason Life, Kendal — 
The buildings (a few comfortable houses excepted) are 
mean. 2823 Lamb Elia, Old New Sckiic,, My com- 
panion.. left me in the comfortable possession of my ig- 
nor.Tuce. 2859 Geo. Eliot A . Bede 1. i, Hitherto Gyp had 
kept his comfortable bed. 2878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Eton. 
26 If we wish to have comfortable clothes and houses. Mod. 
The family was left in comfortable circumstances. 

b. absol. quasi-J'A 

1793 W. Roberts Looher-on No. 50 (1794) II. 384, I have 
seriously projected a treatise on the comfortable. 1848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 319 In the buildings . . a happy 
union of the comfortable and the graceful. 

II, Witli passive or neuter sense. 

t 8, passively. Capable of being comforted, 
consolable. Obs. rare—'. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Pref., Sorow , . not so much for our 
owne allliction, for that is comfortable, but for you. 

1 9. In a stale of consolation ; * of good com- 
fort’, cheerful, cheery. Obs. 

«*S93 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) I. 393 Paul saith, ‘God 
comforceth us, that we may be able to comfort others., 
shewing that we cannot comfort others unless we be com- 
fortable ourselves. 260a Shaks. A. 'V. L. it. vi. xo For my 
sake be comfortable. 2607 — ^ Timen ili. iv. 71 His com- 
fortable temper has forsooke him. 2755 Mrs. Delany Life 
If- Corr, (1861) III. 36s, I despair of writing a comfortable 
letter while I stay at me Bath. 

10. In a state of tranquil enjoyment and content; 
free from pain and trouble ; at ease. (Usually, but 
not always, in reference to physical conditions or 
circumstances.) 

X770 H. Walpole Let. to G. Montagu 1 July, Mrs. White 
. .na.s given me a good fire and some excellent coffee and 
bread and butter, and 1 am as comfortable as possible. 
x8xx Jane Austen Sense ^ Sens. (1866) o Do but consider 
. ,how excessively comfortable your mouier-in-law and her 
daughter may live. 2828 Scott Diary 27 Apr. in Lockhart, 
Let It freeze without, we are comfortable within. 2858 J. 
Martineau Stud. Chr. 271 [The Church] relies , . on the 
dislike felt by the comfortable classes towards the trouble of 
thought and the disturbance of feeling. 2872 Geo. Eliot 
Middlem. xli, Plere is your poor mother, .you could afford 
something handsome now to make her comfortable. Mod, I 
am not [or 1 do not feel] quite comfortable about the matter. 

b. Expressing or characterized by comfort ; easy 
and tranquil ; luidisturbed ; also callaq. of persons, 
suggestive of complacency, placidly self-satisfied. 

1856 J, H, Newman Callista 48 There’s Bacchus : he’s a 
good, comfortable god, though a sly, treacherous fellow. 
2865 Dickens / fw?. Fr. iv, xii, ‘Why argpie?' returned 
Mr. Inspector in a comfortable sort of remonstrance. 2872 
Geo. Eliot Middlem, v, ‘Go to bed soon', said Celia, in a 
comfortable way, without any touch of pathos. 2878 R. H. 
Hutton Scott 1. 5 A motlierly comfortable woman. 

11. Comb., comfortcdfle-looking 0.6^. 

1875 W. MriLWRAiTK Guide to Wigtowmshire 48 Com- 
fortable-looking two-storey houses. 

B, sb. 

fl. That which gives comfort; pi. comforts 
(see Comfort sb, 5 c, 7). Obs. 

1650 0 . Sedgwick Christ the Life 22^ Whatsoever the 
Christian finds in Himself . . for the Habituals of Grace . . 
and. .for the Comfortables of Grace. 2675 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 327 The returnmg prodigal hath gar- 
ments, and ornaments, and necessaries, and comfortables. 

2. a. A worsted covering for the wrist, b. A 
long woollen scarf worn round the neck in cold 
weather; « Compoetbb 6. c. (C/. S.) A quilted 
bed-covering ; a down quilt ; = Comfort sb. 8. 

283s Sir j, Ross A ret. Exp, iii. 42 A blue jacket and 
trousers, a flannel shirt, a comfortable. 2839 Lady Lytton 


Cheveley (ed. 2) HI. i, ii Their faces half hid in green 
worsted comfortables.^ 2844 Mar. Edgeworth Frank, a 
.SV^«i;/(i 854) ii- 9 Knitting, .a pair of .scarlet worsted cuffs 
or bracelets, by some called wristlets, by others comfort- 
ables. 2864 Webster, Comfortable, a . . stuffed or quilted 
coverlet for a bed ; a comforter; a comfort. (U.S.) 2874 
Mrs. Whitney We Girls vii. 253 Ruth brought some pil- 
lows and comfortables. .made up a couch . .011 the box-sofa. 

Comfortableness (k&'mfojtab’lnes). [f. prec. 
■y -NESS.] The slate or condition of being comfort- 
able (in various senses ; see the adj.). 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 49 Wee know a playing 
wit can prayse . . the comfortablenes of being in debt. 2679 
J. Goodman Peuit, Ford. ni. vi. (1713) 370 The comfort- 
ableness of his Gospel. 2783 W. F. Martyn Geog, Mag. 
II. 105 The comlbrtableness of their subsistence. x8x6 J. 
Scott Vis. Paris (ed. s' 109 Which conduce most imme- 
diately to the comfortableness of their own feelings. 

Comfortably (ku-mfaitabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
-I- -liV ii.] In a comfortable manner, 
fl. So as to convey strength or support; en- 
couragingly, reassuiingly. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan cciv, Edmond . . sped him towarde that parte of 
the felde, and behaued hymsocomfortablyaraongeshismen, 
that by his knyghiJy courage, etc. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 
222 marg., Angels help us not comroilably through death. 

+ 2. Delightfully, pleasantly (to the senses). Ohs. 
1398 T'Bx.'nsK Barth. DeP, R. viii. xiv. (1493) 320 Amonge 
all sterres Venus shynyth moost comfortably [gaudeniius], 
f 3 . With mental or spiritual enjoyment or con- 
tent; pleasantly, happily, Obs. 

1563 Homilies 11. Matrimony (1839) 502 To live peaceably 
and comfortably in wedlock. 2632 Bi’. Hall Invis. World 
ii. § 6 Charity, whereby she [the soul] is feelingly and com- 
fortably possessed of Him [God]. 2758 S. Hayward Semi. 
xvi. 492 It is. .necessary . .to our dying comfortably. 

_ i* 4. In a "comfoiting way ; comfortingly, con- 
solingly, chceringly. Obs, 

2599 Massinger, etc. Old Lanu 11. ii, I have cause to weep 
too. But when I visit, I come comfortably. x6xi Bible 
Isa. xl. 2 Speake ye comfortably to lerusalem. 2682 Buh- 
YAN Holy War 300 That he would look comfortably upon 
them. 2743 J. Morris Serm. ii. 32 They will not speak 
comfortably to their brethren, but will relieve them in 
their distress, 

6. In a way attended with comfort ; in a state of 
comfort ; with comfort (see Comfort sb. 6). 

2634 W. Wood Hmu Eng. Prosp, i. x. (i860) 43 They live 
more comfortably and at less charges. X7X9DE Foe Crusoe 
(1840I II. i. X2 Enough of them as. .might comfortably sup- 
ply them for seven years, c 1850 A rab, Hts. (Rlldg.) 210 
The miller, .was very comfortably off. 2862 Huciics Tom 
Broun at Oxf. i. (1889) 8 The chapel . . just holds us all 
comfortably. 2884 Miss Braddon Ishmael xix. Decently 
fed, comfortably clad. 

b. In a way expressing comfort or compla- 
cency ; with placid self-satisfaction. (Cf. Com- 
fortable 10 b.) 

1872 Geo, Euot Middlem, Ixxxiv, ' That is nice said 
Celia, comfortably. 

t Comforta'tiou. Obs, Also con-, [a. OF. 
confortacim, ad. late L. confortdtim-em, n. of 
action f. confortdre to Comfort : see -ation,] 

1 . Comforting; comfort, delight. 

a X400 Gov, Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) i. T14 To alle these crea- 
tures comfortacion. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 2x4/3 To con- 
fortacyon of the Spynte. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 
3^, 1 haue comfortat ywys to my comfortacyon. 

2. Strengthening (of bodily organs or faculties). 

*543 Traheron Vigds Ckirurg, ii. xix. 33 For the com- 

fortation of the hert. 1626 Bacon Sylvn g g6a For Cor- 
roboration and Confortation take such Bodies as are of 
Astringent Quality. 

3 . Supporting or countenancing. 

* 55 * in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. n. xxx. 505 Confederacies, 
conspiracies, .abbettings, procurations, comforlations. 

Comfortative, a. and sb. Obs. Also con-. 
[ME. confortatif, a. F. confortatif, -ive L, type 
*confortatlv-us : see Comfort v. and -ative.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of comforting. 

1 . Strengthening, reviving (medicine, food, etc.). 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn, xli. (1495) 627 Saffron 

is confortatyf. C1440 Gesta Rout. 338 (Add. MS ) It must 
be wyne confortatif [v. r. comfortable] that shuld be yeven 
to the sike. 1567 Drant Horacds Epist. xviii. F v, For life 
and limmes comfortityue. *6ao Venner Via Recta vii. 
149 It is of a notable abstersiue, consolidatiue and confor- 
tatiue [1650 comfortativ^ faculty. 2683 Salmon Doron 
Med, I. 299 Incarnative, Comfortatlve, Regenerative. 

2 . Cheering; cheerful, rare—^. 

*377 Langl. P, PI. B. xv. 213 ]Je loue hat lith in lus herte 
maketh hym ly3te of speche, And is companahle and con- 
fortatyf, as cryst bit hyniselue, Halite feri sicut ypocriie, 
iristes, etc, 

B. sb. A strengthening or reviving medicine, a 
cordial. Alsoy^: 

2398 Trevisa iSaz-if/fc DeP.R.-m. xxxii. (1495) 247 Ayenst 
herte quakynge men shall yeue confortatyues. 25^ P. 
Moore Hope Health ii. ix. 28 Borage, .is a comfortatiue to 
the harte. 1684 tr. Bonei’sMerc. Compii. xix. 603 Confor- 
tatives alone without stimulaters. .have not had the desired 
effect. 274a Jarvis Quix. n. rv. vi. (D.), The^two hun- 
dred crowns in gold . . as a cordial and comfortative I carry 
next my heart. 

Cosafortei? (kj7‘mf3Jt3j). Forms : 4 con-, 
cum-, ooum-, oomfortour(e, 5 confourtour, 
(oomforthther), 5-6 oonforture, 6- comforter, 
[a. Anglo-Fr. confortour OF- conforteor (in nom. 
confortdre)’.— "L. type *co>fortator-eni, agent-sb. f. 
confortdre \ see Comfort v. and -er.] 
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1 . One ■who or that which comforts or consoles. 

138a 'Wycuf yob xvi. 2 Alle ^eeben heuye coumfortoures. 
£-141)0 Gesta Rom. iig (Add. MS.) The blissed Virgyn 
mane, that is confortare of alle desolate. 1576 Fleming 
Pauoplie Ep. 66 Most unrneete to minister consolation, .for 
..that I mee selfe stoode in neede of a comforter, 1610 
Shaks. Temy . Jl. i. It [sleep] sildome visits sorrow, 
when it doth, it is a Comforter. 1752 Fielding Amelia 
HI. ii, The doctor is thebestofcomfortens. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre' sStitd. Nat. ^1799) H. sog The comforter of the 
afflicted. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax xxxix, She would 
be to him at once wife and child, plaything and comforter. 

b. Theol. A title of lie Holy Spirit. 

[=0F. cofjforiere{t, -ieor, transLL. consolaior, a common 
rendering since 7th c. ofGr. jrapaK^TjTos (John xiv. 16, etc.), 
properly =iukiocaius ‘ advocate, intercessor as commonly 
taken in the early Latin Church. In the Vulgate, Jerome 
retained the Gr. untranslated As^aracletiis see Paraclete. 
Isidore, <1640, says (OrT^.vii.Ui, ia)_' Spiritussanctus, quod 
dicitur paracletus, a consolatione dicitur. .Consolator enim 
tristibus mittitur..Alii paracletum dicunt Latine oratorem 
vel advocatum interpretari.’ The Fr. Gloss, de Doitai 
(14th c.) ed. Fscallier, has 'Paraclitus, conforteres’.] 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvi. xgo pe holygoost. .confortoure 
ofoeatures. 138* Wycuf faka xiv. 16, I schal preie the 
fadir, and he schal 3yue to 30U another coumfortour. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 293 Holy goste conforture of father- 
less and motherlesse. 1607 Milton P. L. xii. 486 Hee to 
his own a Comforter will send. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
®73 9 The whole God-head . . under the Thiee-fold Dis- 
tinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter 1 2827 
Keble CfjT. y. Good Friday ii. 6 Where.. The very Com- 
forter in light and love descends, a 187s Monsell Hymu 
' When / had wandered' , My Father, Saviour, Comforter. 

c. Job's comforter ; a proverbial phrase for one 
who intends or professes to comfort, but does the 
opposite (see Job xvi. 2). 

[1680 Hickeringill Meroz 29 Those Preachers are like 
Jobs Comforters,] 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II, iv. 88 
She was a veritable Job’s comforter. 1883 Harpeps Mag. 
No^go5/2 Such Job s comforters as these. 

i* 2 . A small kind of spaniel. Obs. 

*577-87 Holinshed Chron. (rBo8) 1. 387The spaniell gentle, 
or comforter. i6«8 R, Holme Armoury 11. 186/1 The 
Spaniel Gentle, or the Comforter, is a little pretty kind of 
Spaniel, of the least sort, such as Gentle-Women cary in 
their bo.soms. *790 Bewick Quadrupeds (1824) 364 The 
coinforter. .is generally kept by the ladies as an attendant 
of the toilette or the drawing-room- 
+ 3. One who aids, countenances, or abets. 
(Chiefly a legal term.) Obs. 

*483 Angl. 72 A Comforthther, conforiator. 149S 
Ad It Henry rllt c. 64 Pream., Helpers, socourers and 
comforteris. *570 Ad 13 EHz. c. 2 § 4 All and every 
Comforters, or Maintainers of the said. .Olfenders. 

1 4 . An invigorating agent ; a cordial. Obs. 

*S“3 Hvll a ri Garden. (iS93)4sThe same comforter, which 
they name the three Sanders, prepared of the Apothecaries. 
O. A thing that produces physical comioil. 

*837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II, 242 A trusty plaid ; 

valuM travelling companion and comforter. 
1844 Kinglakb ESthen xii, The tchibouque — ^great com- 
lOTter of those that are hungry and way-worn. 

o. A long woollen scarf worn round the throat 
as a protection from cold. 

*833 T. Hook Widows Marquess xii, A green and white 
net comfo^er. *8^ R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma iii. 8 
UivesUng himself of a great coarse blue and white worsted 
comforter, Ruskin Pol. Earn, Art ii. 114 Knitting 

comforters for her cousins. 

b. A quilted coverlet; = CoMPOBX sh. 8, Coat- 
FOOTABLE B. 2 C. ( U. S.) 

t .4. A wadded quilt ; a comfort. 

(Cf.J.) 1B78 Mrs. Stowe Poganue P. i. s With a neat 
comforter of quilted cotton. 

Hence Comfortexod fipl, a., wearing a comforter 
(sense 6 ). 

x88o Miss Bkowohton Sec. Th. i. v, A few ulstered. com- 
fortered men. .waiting for the night mail. 

Comfortfnl (k»-mf 3 itful), a. rare. Full of 
comfort ; the reverse of comfortless. 

ofconforte, consolahtndns. 
18^ Marg. Fuller ig^ c. (1862) 128 As a teacher 
and a master help-full, comfort-full. 1874 Ruskin Fors 
xiv. 194, L have, .seen engraved over your family 

vaults, .those comfortful words. Lumiy 

Comforting (k»-mf3itir|), ubl. sb. [see -iiro 1 ] 
The action of the verb Comfoex, in various senses : 
Consolation; + strengthening, fencouragement, etc. 

the to som comforting, 
138* WYCUF Ps, xciu, 19 Thi coujnfortingis gladeden my 
^33 Send uf suppor" anj 
comforting Agmns our fats. *605 Bacon Adv. iLm. ii. 
To the King § 3 Knowledge, .would soone perishe. if it 
were not preserued in Bookis. .andSchooles, ffierweipt 
Richardson 

Jhe Presence and Comfortings of a dear 

Co’mforting,///. a. [see-iNoa.] That com- 
torts, in vanons senses of the verb : Consoling, con- 
solatoiy; t strengthening, etc. 

c WvcLiF i. 13 Good wordis, coumfortinge. xdia 
Shaks. VIII ^ i-4Torepayre our Nature With com- 
forting repoM. 1758 R. Brookes Prod. Med. (ed. 3) II. 164 
Comforting Eye-waters. 1872 Geo. ^uorMlddlem. Ixxi^ 

Hence Co'iufortiugfiy aciv. 

The soul whose faith..com- 
fortin|ly teaches her, etc. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 

will nevw fin comfortingly, ‘te 
will never find out tliat we are there , 


tCo’lttforti'Ve, «. and Obs. Also 6 con-, 
[irreg. f. Comfoet v . -i- -rvE ; comfort- being treated 
as the L. ppl. stem, as in aboM-ive, assert-ive.'\ = 
CoMFOBTATI'VE. 

A. adj. 

*377-*4oo Lanol, P. PI. B. xv. 213 Companable and con- 
fortatyf [71/.?. C. confortif]. 1303 Hawes Examp. Virt. v. 
63 Lete wysedome than be to the[e] comfortyfe. 1612 
■Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 3S5 Cordial and comfor- 
tive remedies. 1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 100. 

B. sb. 

1584 Leycesters Commonw. (1641) 34, 1 muse why hee chose 
rather to make her away by open violence then by .some 
1 talian confortive. 1588 Greene A Icida Wks. (Gro.sart) I X . 
94 Precious comfortives to incourage her champion. 1593 
— Matnillia ii. Wka II. 23T Not a eomfortive to lengthen 
her life, but a corasive to shorten her dayes. 

t Co’mfortize, v. Obs. rarer^. [see -ize.] 
trans. To comfort. Hence Co'mfortizing ///. a. 

x6oo Tourneur Trans. PMamorph.vm, No grove, whose 
comfortizing hew, etc. 

Comfortless (kirmfaiiles), a. [f, Comfoet sb. 
+ -LESS.] Without comfort. 

1 1 - Without relief, aid, or resource ; unrelieved, 
helpless, desolate. Obs. (exc. as occas. implied in 
sense 3 or 4.) 

7 a 1400 Chester PI. (Shak.s. Soc.) 11. 27, 1 will not leeve you 
comfortles [John xiv. 18 ; so in Coverdale 1535, Bps. Bible 
1569, and 1611]. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 207 All the Barons 
of Fraunce had forsaken her. . and sp she was left all comfort- 
lesse. 2568 Bible (Bishops’) Ps. xii. s For the comrortle.sse 
troubles sake of the needy. 1639 Bury Wills (1850) 172 All 
my houshold iledd from me and left me. .comfortles. 2723 
PorEOeiyss. xv. 380 Sole, and all comfortless, hewastes away. 
+ 2 . Without courage or strength, spiritless. Obs. 
*3^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1111. 25 pe kyng erle was al 
comfortlees, and nyh deed for fere, c 2400 Rout. Rose 4412 
Comfortles the deth I drede. 

3 . Destitute or devoid of mental comfort, con- 
solation, or solace; of persons (now rar^, un- 
consoled, inconsolable; of actions, states, etc., 
attended with no comfort. 

c 1460 Sir R, Ros Dame Sans Mercy 461 in Pol. Rel. ij- 
L. Poems (i866) 67 To comforte hem that lyve al comfort- 
lees. 2590 Shaks. Com, Err.v. i. 8oMeIancnolly, Kinsman 
gtiui and comfortlesse dispaire. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 
^ Thou stoodst.. comfortless, a.<i when a Father mourns 
His children. 2704 Wordsw. Gitilt 4* Sorroto iii, Perplexed 
and comfortless he gazed around. 2803 Southey Lett. 
(1856) I. 240 We had, indeed, a gloomy and comfortless 
patting. iBqB Seeley Siein II. 394 My account of this 
comfortless time. 

t b. actively. Giving no comfort, Ohs. rare. 

2588 Shaks. Tit, A. ra. i. 252 That kisse is comfortlesse, 
As frozen water to a starued snake, 263a Lmioow Trav. x. 
(2682) 468 Hunger, 'Vermine, and Tortures, being my Com- 
fortless Companions. 

4 . Devoid ofphysical comfort ; dreary, cheerless. 
(The most usual current sense.) 

2576 Fleming Pauoplie Ep. 297 Inhabitable woodes and 
comfortlesse caves. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v, 
A deplorable and comfortlesse Winter. 2754 H. Walpole 
ii ^Jpnte 24 May, The country is cold and comfortless, 
2846 M'CuiiocH Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 67a Cold and 
comfortless habitations. 

Co'mfortlessly, [f. prec. + -iv a ] jn 
a comfortless manner ; without comfort. 

*549 J. Olde Erasm.Par. i Tim. 14 To susleyne tho.se 
women that are comfortlesly lefte destitute, c 2825 Bed- 
does Poems. Sec. Bro. il i. My body and my mind are ill 
agreed And comfortlessly strange. 285a W. Collins Basil 
I. XU. ga i he meal was hurried over comfortlessly and silently, 

Go'ZUfortlessness. Comfortless quality. 

1863 Pall Mall G. 32 July lo/i The formal comfortlessness 
of a palace. 

t Oo'infortment. Ohs.rare-\ [f. C omfoet w. 

+ -MENT ; perh. after the corresponding F. coii- 
fortement, med.L. confortamentum.'] Comforting ; 
entertainment. (Cf. Comfoet v. 5.) 

*SS6 in Hakluyt Vay. (1580) I. 286 For the gentle comfort- 
ment and entertainment of thesaide ambassadour, his traine 
and conipanie, 

Cosnfortress (ko-rnfailreB). Now rare. Also 
5 oonfortouresse. [a. OF. confoHeresse, fem, of 
confortire : see -ess.] A female comforter. 

■ LyfMa7tJiode i. cxiii, (2869) 73 Ladi, quod 

Pitas Pair. (W. de W. 1493) i. xlti. 69 b/2 Our lady, Tre- 
wrye of grace, comfortresse of desolate, 1586 T, B. La 
Prtmaut^ Fr.Acad. 1.(1594) 453T0 give him [Adam] a wife, 
lor a faithfull companion, a comfortresse of his life. 160s B. 
JONSON Volpone iii. vii. 80 To he your comfortresse, and to 
preserve you. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. Ded. i The 
Comfoftress of Affliction 1 2868 R. A. Coffin tr. Lisuori'i 
Clones qf Mary 81 0 comfortressof the afflicted. 

Comfrey (k»-mfri, kp-m-). Forms: 3 cum- 
firie, 5 oonflrie, -f!yrie, -ye, oowmfory, -pliory, 
6-6 oomfory, -ie, 6 oamforye, comfexie, cum- 
paorie, 6-8 comfery, 7 oamfrey, oomfrie, 
oumfry, -frey, 6- comfrey, -fry. [a. OF. ctmfirie, 
confire, confilre, in med,L. cumfina ; of obscure 
etymology. 

yiexEcoiisolida and conferva: 
in med. L,. also confrma, couserva ; all referrine to its 
j 9“*® habet vim consolidandi ’), The F. 

and ling, word has been variously viewed as a corruption 
oi conjimta, or of conferva, more prob. the latter. An OF. 

species, consire, concire, concierge, 
was prob. similarly related to cousema. Cf. Consound f 


1 . The English name of Symphytum officimle 
(N.O. Boraginaceas), a tall plant, common on 
margins of streams and ditches, with rough leaves, 
and drooping clusters of yellowish-white or red- 
dish-purple bell-shaped flowers ; formerly esteemed 
as a vulnerary, b. Also applied to other species, 
as Tuberous Comfrey, -i'. tuberosum, a similar 
but smaller plant, with tuberous root ; Prickly 
Comfrey, S. asperrimurn, a native of the Cau- 
casus, cultivated for its handsome blue flowers, 
and also as a forage-plant, c. Wild Comfrey 
(of N. America), Cynoglosstim virginicum (Miller 
Flant-ii.). 

[crooo Sa.v. Leechd. 1. 162 Eeos wyrt J>e man confirman & 
dorum iiaman galluc nemneS. Ibid. I. 376 Ad fluxum san- 
guinis.— Accipe de cqnfirma, hoc cst con.solida.] 

£2265 Plant Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 353 Cumjlria, cuin- 
lirie, galloc, £2440 Promp, Parti. 97 Cowlmlfoiy, herbe, 
consolida major, et minor dicitur daysy. c 2430 A Ipkita 
(Anecd. Oxon.] 9 Anagallicum . . Gall, (et angl.) confirie uel 
cornsilie [u. r. anglice counsilie]. C14S0 Voc. in "Wn-WUlcker 
574/40 Confiria, anglice confyrye, confyrie. 1S30 Falsck. 
202/2 Caraforye herbe, la grande consolde. vgiq Baker 
fewell of Health 53 The water of the greater Comforie 
diuncke, helpetli .sucli as are burslen, and that haue broken 
the bone of the Icggc. 2578 I-vte Dodoens i. ciii, 143 
The rootes of Comfery . . healeth all inwarde wounde.s, 
and buLstings. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. nu xxii. 306 Com- 
frey.. it i.s a Wound-herb. 2888 Times 3 Jan. 20/1 Culti- 
vating prickly comfrey, found to be a most profitable crop, 
well suited for fodder. 1888 Daily Retvs 22 June a/i The 
comfreys are opening by the margin of the .stream. 

+ 2 . Applied to obier plants, chiefly as a rendering 
of L. Consolida or Symphytum : Middle C., the 
Bugle, Ajuga reptans ; Saracen’s C., the Broad- 
leaved Groundsel, Senecto saracenicus\ Spotted 
0 ., Wild C., the Lungwort, Pubmnaria officinalis 
(sec also i c.). Obs. 

2378 Lytb Dodoens \. Ixxxv. 125 OF some it is called in 
Latinc Sytnphiium Sylnestre, wluche may be FnglLsshed 
wilde pomfrey . , we call it in English Sage of Jerusalem, & 
Cowslip of Jerusalem.^ Ibid. 1. xc. 133 It is called CmW/Vfa 


(2onsounde or Sarrasincs Comfery. xISSsIR. Hoi.ME^ir- 
nioitiy II. 72/2 The spotted Comfery is the Cowslip of 
Jerusalem. 

3 . attrib. 

2372 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Oxeti (1627) 70 Giue him to 
dnnke ofCumphorie hearbe stamped with inilke or ale, for 
that will helpe to knit the bones. 1397 Geraudb Herbal 
661 It IS called., in English Comfrey, (Jomfrey Consound, 
of some Knit backc. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (176a) 118 
Boil Comfrey Roots to a thick Mucilage. 

Corafurth, obs. form of Comfoet. 

[Comgage, comhabitant, errors for coin-, 
coengage, coinhabiiant.'\ 

Oomic (kp'mik), a. and sb. Also 4 oomice, 
6 commiok(e, 6-7 comi(o'que, 6-8 oomiok. 
[ad. L. co/nic-us, a. Gr. KupiK-os of or pertaining 
to comedy ( = Koofs^SiKvs), as sb. comic jioet or 
actor, prob. f. KUfios merry-making, revel; see 
Comedy. Cf. F. comique (adj, and sb.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, proper, or belonging to comedy, in the 
dramatic sense, as distinguished from tragedy. 

(?£;/»£ pod, a_ writer of comedies. Comic opera, an opera 
whose subject is of the nature of a comedy, and in which a 
large part of the dialogue is spoken ; hut now often applied 
to a mere buticsque set to music. The sense in quot. 1387 
IS obscure. 

[2387 TimvisA Higden (Roll.sl'F. 321 Boethius. . made fifty 
songes edited comice {casiius comicos edidit] bat is as it 
were schort vers.] 1376 N. K.Commend.VersesmGascoigne's 
bteele Gl. (Arb.) 46 For commicke verse still Plautus peere- 
lesse w«. 2389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xi. (Arb.) 42 Be- 
sides those Poets Comick there were other who served also 
the stage . .called Poets Tragicall. 160a Return fr, Parnass. 
V. IV. Arb.) 72 Who kennes the lawes of euery comick stage. 
*74* Funding yiw. A ttdreivs Pref., No two species of writ- 
mg differ more widely than the coiiiic and the burlesque* 
*746 Collins Odes, Manners 53 The comick sock that binds 
thy feet. 176a S'terne Let. to Garrick 19 Mar., The 
vmole city of Pans is bewitch’d with the comic opera. 2842 
Macaulay Comic Di^amaiists, The Puritan had afiected 
formality : the comic poet l.-uighed at decorum. 1878 J. 
Hullah 111 Grove Did. Mus. I. 380 Comic opera is the 
Opera of comedy, not ' comic* in the vulgar SngUbih henhc. 

2. Aiming at a humorous or ridiculous effect : 
applied to literary compositions, songs, journals, 
etc., which have it as their e.\press aim to excite 
mirth ; burlesque, funny. 

A modern downward extension of the notion, to which 
the first quot. is only tran.sitional. 

[17x2 SHAFTr.SB. (Hiarac, (1737)111. 233 Cervantes.. that 
roraick author.] 2839 Ititles, Comic Imtin Grammar. 2832 
Dickens Bleak H o. xi, Little .SwilLs, the Comic Vocalist. 
2883^ Lloyd PM ^ Flow II. 6 'rhe bookstall where the 
coniic papers were. 2884 Miss Braddon Jshmael xiv, A 
sentimental duet about the stars and the .sea was followed 
by a comic duet about a matrimonial quarrel. 

3 . Said of actions, incidents, etc- : »=■ Comical 4. 
a. Calculated to excite mirth ; intentionally funny. 

. *79* ^swell JohHson6Nffr.-a.ti. 1773, Moody interjected, 
m an Irish tone, and with a comic look, ‘ Ah I poor George 
the SMond '. 1879 E. Garrett House by Works II. 7 Will 
.full of cheerfulness and fun during his wife’s visits to 
the hospital, inaulging only in comic murmurs. 



COMICAL. 

b. Unintentionally provocative of mirlli; laugh- 
able, ludicrous. 

lygi Johnson No, 176 V 2 Among the principal 

of comick calamities, may be reckoned the pain which an 
author, .feels at the onset of a furious critick. 1835 Sib F. 

B. Head Bubbles fr. Bruwien iii, His attempt in such 
deep affliction to be murical is comic in the extreme. 1847 
Tennyson Priw. Concl. 67 Revolts, republics, revolutions, 

. .Too comic for the solemn things they are. Too solemn 
for the comic, touches in them. 1873 Mf.s. Alexander 
Wooing (ft V, Finding something irresistibly comic in the 
widow’s woes. 

B. sb. 

tl. a. A comic writer ; = Comedian 2. Obs. 

158* Lambakde Ehvti. II. vii. (1588) 257 Ita/ngias, ne 
greeter casaui, as the Comloque sayd. 1638 W. Burton /iitt. 
Anton, so Of this Menander the Comick in the.se two 
Senaries, *738 Wabdurton Wks. (181 1) 1. 151, 1 would say, 
with the old comic, Utitiam, etc. 

tb. A comic actor ; = Comedian i. Obs. 

1619 H. Hutton Follies Anai. p Acting a comicks part 
upon the stage. 1709 Steele^ Tailer No, 22 p s Cave 
Underbill, who has been a Comick for Three Generations. 

2 . colloq. Short for comic paper. Cf. daily. 

1889 Catholic Household i June 7/3 The joke from one of 
the comics, to which you object, was quite liarmless. 

3 . qnasi-J^. The comic \ that which is comic; 
the comic side of the drama, of life, etc. 

1842 Lytton Zauoni i. ii, Others insist upon it that her 
forte is the comic. 1838 De Quincey Th, Grit. Trag Wks. 
(1862) IX. S4 The ultimate resource, the well-head of the 
comic, must for ever be sought in one and the .same field. 

O. Comb., as + comic-serious, -tragical ( = 

comko-serious, -tragical). 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 108 This Comique Tragicall 
Doctrine of I’urgatory. *790 Mad. D’Abblay Diary (1842-6) 

V. 166 His comTc-serious face and manner. 

Comical (k^?'mika.l), a. Also 5 oomioalle, 6-7 
-all, 6 oommioal, -yeal. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

+ 1 . « Comic i. Obs. 

[x43a-So tr. Higdeu V. mi (cf. Comic i quot. 1387) Noble 
songes eomicallc.] xSS7 Gbimald Muses m Totters Misc. 
(Arb.) 100 Delitefull talke loues Comicall Thaley. iS77 
No«TnHROOKED««V(i843) 84 One Plautus, a comicall poet. 
1664 1)uciiE.ss oif Newcastle i 5 Vjc. Lett, clxii, The thud was 
our countryman Shakespear, for his comical and tragical 
lutKKiout. X7*S Gay IVhc^t d'ye call it (ed. 4) Pref,, As to 
the plot, they deny it to be tragical, because its c.Ttastrophc 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. 

■f 2 . Of Style, subject, etc. ; Befitting comedy ; 
trivial, mean, low ; the opposite of tragical, ele- 
mted Qt dignified. Ohs. , 

1586 A. Day Kng. Seerdarie 1.(1623) 10 Snip of Epwlles 
. . Humile, the lowest, coinicall, and mo.st simple of all 
others, the matter whereof is the meanest subject of any 
argument that may be.. and is htte.st appropnate^ to our 
familiar I,etters. x6ax Burton /I wnf. Mel, in.i. 1. 1. (1076) 
aSSA it is too light for a Divine, too Comical a subject 
to speak of Love-Symptoms, a X674 Clarendon Surtf* 
Leviath. (1676) 18 This Comical mention of the power and 
goodness of God. .in a place so improper and unnatural lor 
fliosc reflexions. 1687 Settle Reft. Drydcn ag Sure y the 
I,aureat . . has the lest and most Comical Notions of Rings 
that e’re I met with. 

fb. Of persons: ?Low, mean, base, ignoble; 
or? clownish. Obs. 

1670 Penn Lib. Conscience Pref., When they had sacri- 
ficed their divine Socrates to the sottish fury of their lewd 

and commical multitude, they, .regreeted their hasty murder. 

f 3 . Like the conclusion of a comedy; happy or 
fortunate. (Opposed to tragical.) Obs. _ 
is84 R. Scot Discos/, Witcher, in. x. 44 A comicall cata- 
strophe. 1588 Greene Perimedes as Fortune after .so sharpe 
a Catastrophe, to induce a comicall conclusion, tempered 
liir storme with this pleasant calme.^ a 16*7 Hayward jj.), 
That all might appear to be knit up m a comipal conclusion, 
the duke’s daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to 
the lord Li-sle. 1630 Fuller Pisgah iv. n. 36 But Comicall 
was the end of Job, and all things restored double to him. 
JJTyv Hale W/i. brig. Man. ly. vim 36== The Comic^ P«t 
of Uie Lives of Men are too full of Sin and Vanity, and the 
Tragical part thereof loo full of Sin and Misery. ^ 

4 . Resembling comedy, mirth- provoking; hu- 
morous, jocose, funny ; ludicrous, laughable. (Of 
persons and things.) The ordinary sense. _ 

168s J. Scott Chr. Life n. 135 A man. .may break jests 

upon pain, and entertain his company with comical Kepre- 

sentatlons of the Groans and i^nies of dying. i»7 I • 
Brown Wwaz-Wks. 1. 73^1he oddest and most 

comical scone is still behind. 1776 Johnson in 
May, But the dog [S. Foote] was so very 
was obliged to throw myself back upon mychair and fairly 
laugh it out. 1887 A. Riley A thos. xiii, There was some- 
thing ex^mely comical in the sight of the archbishop lying 
flat on his back, 

6. Queer, strange, odd. colloq, 

1702 Ld. Sheffield in Ld. A ucklanti s 495 Oppo- 

sition., seems suspended in a comical state. 1823 Scott 
'Oueuiin D. xxxi, I think it likely he may grant thy request, 
though, by my honour, it is a comical one I i86x Oeo, 
Eliot iV/iwilf. ii, And now it was all clear how he should 
have come from unknown parts, and be so comical-looktng • 
1888 W. Somerset Word-oh,, Comical, (x) odd in appearance 

b. = ‘ Queer’ in the sense of 'peculiar or dis- 
agreeable in temper or nature, difficult to deal 
with, awkward, troublesome, •.,'7* , 

a x8&i R. B* Peacock Lonsdali Ghss, (Pnilol. ooc.j 
Ctmtieal, ill-tempered. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropi. 

bad, dangerous: said of roads. 

ca/. captious, hard to please. x888 Sheffield Gloss., Conn 
cal, diSoult, perple.\ing, ‘ Wa, this is a comical job, ooever . 
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0. = ' Queer’ in the sense of 'strangely out of 
sorts, unwell, ill dial. 

1884 Uptoti-on-SevemGloss,, Comical, unwell. ‘ 'E seemed 
that comical as ’e couldn’t eat no fitde.’ 1889 dial, 

(fr. Correspt.l, I he in a plain way : I do feel so comical in 
myself. 1889 Osefordshire dial. (fr. Correspt.) I felt so 
comical, I thought I was going to die. 

B. sb. A comical person, rare—"'-. 

1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 233 All the comicals 
of Oxford brought together. 

Coiuicalisb. (k^i-mikalij), a. rare. [f. prec. -l- 
-I8H.] Somewhat comical. 

18x3 Mrs. Bcnnett Beggar Girl L 81 He had a comical- 
ish sort of a cast in his eyes. 

Comicality (k^imikiediti). [f. as prec. + -ity.J 
Comical or comic quality ; fact of being comical. 

1783 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 17 Jan., Stories, that for 
humour and comicality I think un^ualled. 1824 
Gambling ii. 33 Another trick of his Grace.. is wormy of 
record for its comicality. x866 Dickens ^tt, 4 Sept., 
Much better than any amount . . of mere comicality. 

b. An instance of the comical ; a comical thing, 
c 1774 Garrick in Colmatis Posth, Lett. fiBao) 301 If you 
intend to stand by y" London Journal, I will prepare some 
comicality for it. 1818 Southey HI. too His wife 
resigns herself with comical composure to all his comicalities. 
186s Dickens Mut. Fr. iv. xvi,‘ Don’t you think me a queer 
little comicality J'_ 187a Black Adz>. Phaeton xxi. 300 
Wearing such comicalities of jackets. 

Comically (k^i'mikali), adv. [f. as prec. -b -ly -. j 
In a comic or comical manner. 

1609 B. Jonsoh Sil. Worn. iv. v. The Ladies have laugh d 
at thee most comically, since thou wenl’st, Dauphine. tuax 
BmirouAuat. Mel iii. i. i. i (1676) 258/=, I am resolved 
. . to Act several parts, some Salyrically, some Comicallj'. 
17x7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. xxiv. 16 Jan. How my 
adventures will conclude, I leave entirely to Providence ; if 
comically, you shall hear of them. 1844 Kinglake ESihen 
ii, A strut so comically pompous. 1B7X G. Meredith H. 
Richmond x\\, ‘I’m not invited, 'she moaned comically. 

Comicalneas (k^-mikalnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NE.se.] Comical qudity. 

1694 Kcii ARO Phtuitts 69, I do not see how the comicalness 
of this passage can he pre.serv’d in our tongue. *7*7"3 * 
Bailey, voI. II. 1733 m Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 
tCcmicsiV- Obs. rare~^. £f. Comic ■+■ -Aitv.] 
A writer of comedies. 

XS23 Skelton Garl. Laurel 333 Maister Terence, the 
famous comicar. __ . , 

II Cornices, sb. pi. Obs. rare. [Fr. cornices, acl. 

L. comitia (cf. notice, elc.) : the form comites is 
probably a scribal error or misprint ; in Blount^ iL 
stands in the alphabetic place of Cornices.'] =Co~ 
MITIA I. ^ . , , 

x333BELLENnEN 1.(1822) 37 Quhen this repent had 

mmd his comites.. the pepill ohcMt Ancus Marcius to be 
king. x6oo Holland Lhy iii. liv. 124 Ihe chiefe priest xm- 
mediatly held the Cornices. i68x BmuNT G/msogr. (ed. f), 
Comiies (Comitia) solemn Assemblies of the people at 
Rome. , 

* 1 " Go'SHicly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. COMio + -LY ".] 
= Comically. . ^ .vox, 

xS9S A. bluNUAY Jofue a Kent (Shaks. Soc. 1832) 8_ De- 
ceive, bestowe, breed pleasure, discontent, yet comickly 
conclude, like John a Kent. _ r t - 

CoxuicO' (k^’miko), combining form olL-comtc- 
us, Gr. Ka)fUK- 6 s, as in. comko-cyiucal, -didacttc, 
-prosak, -tragedy, -tragic, -tragical (cf. tragi- 
comedy, tragi-comic). Also in humorous nonce- 
wds., as comico-crattc (sAcs aristocratic) ; comicoepy 
(afteroT-Z/iociV)/), comic speaking; comkography (see 
-gbaphy), comic writing. 

1308 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 8 As some princes in other countries 
haue made their Hues Comico-tragical. xBap Edm. Rm>. 
XXXIV. 290 In what he calls a comico-prosaic style. 1831 
Crayons Jr, i/ic Commons 83 TiU his comicoepy s ex- 
pended. 1831 Southey in Q. Rev, XLV. 427 The idiosyn- 
cratic, democratic, cosmocratic, comicocratic Jwemy that 
he[Benlham] is. 1833.— Lett. (1856) IV- 336 The first 
.scene was die most tragi-comic^or comico-tramc that was 
ever my fortune to be engaged in. 2833 m C. C. ooulney 
Life h Corr. VI. 270 Cryptography, or what might more 
proper! y be called in Dovean language, comteography. 1B47 
De Quincey Whs. (1862) VII. 5* Wieland had a much of 
the comico-cynical in his natme. 1831 Carlyle Sterling 

III iv. 204 In the mock-heroic or comico-didactio vein. 
i8te CoruA Mag. XLII. 659. Acoraicp'tragedy was enacted 
at Mrs. Ellis’s concerning this very plate. 

Coiuicry (kp’mifo). rare. [f. COMIO + -ky: 
of. mimicry 1 ] (Iloinic action or practice. 

c 1830 H. Giles (Webster), Cheerful coniiciy, whicli 
must have the loud and open laugh. 

Comiferous (kpmi-ieras), [f. L. coma hair 
-b -FERGUS. Cf. F, comijirel] Bearing a lute, 
as if of hair’ {fiyd. Soc, Lex. 1882). 

Oomilitant, var. of Commilitant. 

Comin, Ooiiiinalte(0,-ti(e,-ty(0, Cominer, 
obs. ff. Common, Commonalty, Commoneb. 

Cq tm i tl g (kn'miq) . vbl. sb.^ [f. CoMB w. -b -iNfl _ 
1 . The action of the vb. Comb in various senses : 
drawing near, approaching ; arrival, advent. 

n rTTeoiil nf Tiis rn-mir 


OOMIITG!-. 

(Arb.) 67 Her Masters second comming. 1B83 Lloyd £53 
^ FIo7v II. 269 The coming of death.^ 
f 2 . Derivation, descent ; origin ; lineage. Oos. 
CX430 Freemasonry 718 Presume not to hye .. For thyn 
bye Diod, ny thy comynge. 

3 . The coming time, the future, rare. 

1839-48 B.ailey Festiis xxxvi. 364 It maybe in the coming 
. .We may be worth forgiving. 
j' 4 . Access; means of access appioach. Obs. 
i3g8TREViSAArtr//». De P. A.xiv. liv. (1495) 487 To suche 
a place is no comynge that is soo strengroyd. *48® tn 
Three sdh C. Citron. (Camden 1880) 95 That eny man 
myeht have his comynge to hym. 1667 Pepys Dta^ 6 J an^ 
An extraordinary good house, and a fine coming to it. 
1682 Wheleu Jonrn. Greece iii. 214 This City hath one ot 
the pleasantest Comings to it imaginable. 17x3 Ltoni 
Palladio's Archil. (1742) I. 29 Doors [so] placed, that there 
may be a free coming to them from all parts of the House. 
6. With the prepositional constructions of the 

verb. „ 

1447-S J. SiiiLLiNGFORD Let. (Cumd. Soc.) 54 Our comynge 
haste to London. XS77 Harrison Descr. Brit, Ded. in 
Holinshed, The. .extraordinaiie coming by sundrie treatises 
not supposed to be extant. 1649 Milton Eikon. 2 At his 
coming to the Crown. 1884 Daily News 23 Sept. 6/1 A 
white dress which she wore at a coming-of-age party. 

6. With adverbs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. X7646 Paisful be hi comiiig hedir. 1323 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 9 At the comynge vp of all maner of 
come. 1330 Palsgr. 207/1 Commyng nere, approclie. x6xi 
Tarleton Jests in Hazl. Sha^. jest-bhs. (1864) 1I._ aax 
At the first comming up of Tobacco. x6si Hobbes Leviat/i. 
1. viii. 37 The commmg on of Winter. X703 Moxon Alec/i. 
Exerc. xBs The swift coming about of the work. X726 
Swift Gulliver (i86g) zisA At my first coming over. 1792 
W. Roberts 6 Webehold. neither lis wming- 


a M, 3957 Q«en [Esan] of his earning her^ 

x-xaoo K. A lis. 5541 Of hiscomyng by weren blithe. C1386 
Chaucer Fra/MiT. 448, I knowe..ihe cause of youre 
comvnE. c 1400 Destr, ybqy 12903 At his comyng to kacche 
hyWyue. *335 CovER^B^ilfh/. ui. [iy.] 3 Before the 
commynge off the daye of the gmat and fearfflll Lorfe. x6^ 
Bacon Sylva § 140 Pease, which have Iheir price yety 
much increased by the early coming. 1644 Milton A reop. 
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1. nor its carceri nor its departure. ^9 ® Miller in Nicolai 
Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. p. civ, Her coming-to nearly 
abreast the inner side of the fifth ship. 18^ Emerson 
Poems (1857) 52 The punctual coming-back, .of the liirils, 

7 . esp. Coming in. a. The action of the vb. 
Coin! IN (Comb v. 59) ; entrance, commencement, 

ClCi 

1586 A. Dav Eug. Secretary i. (1625) 7 _Hi.s comming in 
with archane science. 16x1 Bible 2 Kings xui. 20 ihe 
comming in of the yeere. 1637 R. HumfRey tr. & Awifimc 
I. 80 The comming in of his salary and stipend. xoo4^JN ar- 
iiOROuGii Acc. Seo, Late Voy. 1. (x7iri.?4 -At my cimiiiig in 
with the Land. 1846 Trench Mirac. iii.(tB62) 13s Comings 
in of a new and hitherto unwonted power into the region 01 
nature. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's Fftld joi Those at home 
. .Narrow'd her goings out and comings in. 

■j* b. A means of entrance ; an entry. Obs. 
rtX483 Earl Rivers Let. in Oairdner Rich. IH (187B) 
AnP. 39S Ye will leve a rome afore thecompg m at the 
yete in the newe wall, xsss CoverdALB .ffwA *hii. xx 
Shewe them the fourrae and fa.shion of the temple . he 
commynge in, the going out, all the maner and de-scripcion 
Iherof; *693 N. Stapiiobst in Ray '/mn. (1738) \7 1" 

many houses the eomings-in we so dark and deep tliat one 
would think he were going into a cave. }JS9 Dst Foe 
Crusoe (1840) II. v. 114 The entry, orcomingin to the. .tent, 
c. pi. (rarely sing.) Revenues, receipts ; in- 

Shaks. Hen. V,vf, i. 260 What are thy Rents? what 
are thy Comraings in? 1603 Florio Montaigne 
136 Let my expences goe together with my comming 
in. a 1630 Osborn Queries (1673) 603 Her Comm^-m are 
Mathematically adjusted to her Layings-out, *7feGotDSM. 
at W.Wv. Our coraings-in was but about three shillings a- 
week. X823 Lamb Elia Set. i. xxiii. (1865) 180 [Poverty s] 
poor rents and comings-in are soon summed up ana toia. 

+ Co'xuinfff Now dial. Also oombing. 

[app. (from quots. 1483, 157?, 1688) ori^. the 
game word as prec. : see Comb v, 14 « but it ap- 
pears to have been referred in later tunes to 
Come sb.’'^, and it is now in some dialects pro* 
nounced (kau'mig) in sense 2.] 

1 . Sprouting, esp. of barley in the malting. 

14B3 Caih. Angl. 86 Cummynge [w. Cumpayn] as make, 
rerminafus. 1377 Harrison England 11. vi. (*577) i. .150 
■^’o shoote at the root end, which maltsters call Com m mg. 
x6is Markham Eng. Homno. (1660) ho It 
to sprout, (Which is called coming of Malt). 

Armoury ui. iii. 105 The comevtgol 

sorittinc of it, as if it cast out a root. Wither it . is to cast 
if abroad on the kill floor, when it is come, tliat the comeings 
may wither away. , 

2 . concr. in pi The comes or dned radicles of 

malted grain ; malt-dust. r 

x688R. Holme Armoury ni. 320/a Cleanse the Malt from 
Dust and Comings. 1824 Mech. Mag. No._4i- 206 
beine the radicles of barley, produced m the process of 
maltfng. x888 W, Somerset Wordltk. 151 In the 
of malSng, each corn of barley grows a very distinct root, . 
These roots are called combings, or combs. 

^ey' va\’na , ppl. a. [f. COMB W. + -ING^.J ^ 

1 . That comes ; approaching in space or time. 
Fortescue Abse ^ Livt. Motu (1714) 138 In 
comy^. *390 Shaks. Mids. N. v. u 37a The comining 
i6ot Dryden Virg, Georg, tv. 230 Mindful of 
wming CoW. x8oa Campbell Lochicl' s W., C^.ing events 
cast taeir shadows before. 1848 ^acxvlav Hist, Eug. I. 
i8a Indications of a coming storm. *850 Mrs. Carly^ 

Lett II. xoaMr.C. may be in Scotland this coming month. 

b’. With adverbs ; see the vb. 

1600 Shaks. A.V.L. iv. i. 113 Now I will be your Rosa- 
Hnd in a more commmg-on disposition : and aske me what 
you will, I will grant it. «X7S4 Fielding JVw Way to Keep 
Wife at home Wks. 177S H- is8 This is a sharper, and no 
coming-down cull, 1847 

The coming-in train was a very long one. iVOp^Uaiiy 
News 4 Dee. , He shows a very ‘ coming on disposition. 
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CO-MIN GLE. 

2. Inclined to make or meet advances ; ready, 
eager, complaisant, forward. (In good or bad sense.) 

1600 [see Cotning-on. in i b]. 1605 B. Jonson V <)lpoHe ni. 
V, If you were absent she would be more coming. 1642 
Kogcrs Naaman 22 Have a coinming soule to this offer. 
1664 H. yLoss- Myst. Iniq. 81. 167a Marvell Transp. 
1, 75 A warning unto me not. .to be so coming and so good- 
natured for the future. 167s Crowne Country im n. i, 
What a kind coming Lady she is who would fain be sere- 
naded. a 1675 Earl Oubery Guzman iv. No Hawk that's 
.sharp-set will be more coming than he. a 1701 Sedlev 
IF/is. (172a) 1 . 77 Sometimes coming, sometimes coy. 1749 
Fielding Tout yo/ies (177s) 162 When wenchM are so com- 
ing, young men are not so much to be blaimed neither. 
1836 T. Hook G, Gurney xvii. There she was, as kind and 
coming as could be, 

t3. Coming stomach \ a keen appetite. Qbs. 

1694 R. L’Estrance i That very Lapidary himself, 

with a coming stomach, and in the Cock’s place, would 
have made the Cock’s choice [r. e. pieferred a barley-corn to 
a jewel]. 1708 W. King Cookery 48 The poor boy . . had a 
coming stomach. 

+ 4. Becoming, comely. Ohs. rare. Cf. Comb 25. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3032 Semyt as ]>ai [jc. browes] set weie 
sotely with honde, Comyng in compas, & in course Rounde. 
Coming, obs. form of Coabiibo. 
flft-TvivTiglftj V, [see Co-, and Commingle] 
'To mingle together. ^ Also Oo-mi-ngling vhl. sb. 

idoa Shaks. Haitt, in. ii. 74 Blest are those Whose Blood 
and lodgement are so W'ell co-mingled {Qq. comeddled]. 
1856 Fonblanque Life^ ^ Labours (1874) 324 To prevent 
any confusion or co-mingling. 186a Shirley Nugie Crii. 
viii. 348 It is a strange co-mingling ; every sort and con- 
dition of men, and eaw buried after his own fashion, 
f Co’minoua, a. Ohs. rare. [? adject, use of 
L. coin{ni)intis hand to hand.] ? Direct, menacing. 

163a Lithgovv Trieo. x. 488 , 1 Organize the Truth, you 
Allegate the Sense, Disbending coniinous defects, in your 
absurd pretence. 

II Coiiiiq[ue (ktmif'k). [Fr. ; see Comic.] A 
comic actor or performer ; a singer of comic songs. 

1886 PcHl Mall G. 21 June 3/1 The inimitable champion 
comique of the parliamentary stage. 

Comique, obs. form of Comio. 

Comise, var. of Commise v. Obs. to commit. 
Comission, Com.it, etc. : see Comm-. 
Comital (kp-mital), a. rare. [ad. ined.L. co- 
mitaUis pertaining to a comes or count.] Pertain- 
ing to, or of the rank of, a count or earl. 

1839 Sala Gaslight ^ D. xviii. 195 Of comital rank. 

Gomitant (kp'mitant), a. and sb. rare. [ad. L. 
comitant-em, pr. pple. of coniitari to accompany, 
f. comit~em companion : cf. coticomitant^ 

A. adj. Accompanjring, in company. 

x6z4 Jackson Creed iii. lii. II. 197 From any prece- 
dent, consequent, or comitant circumstance. 188. K, G. 
Hill Voices in Solitude 137 Let us abuse them not, avoid- 
ing thee, But comitant love Nature silently. 

B. sb. An accompanying thing or circumstance. 
163^ tr. Sctidirfs Curia Polii. 133 It is an inseparable 

Comitant to the Royall Office. 

II Comitat (kp-mitget). [Ger., ad. L. comitdi~us.'\ 

1. = COMITATUS. 

1791 Hist, in Ann. Peg'. 171 The magnats and comltats. . 
were entirely bent upon a revolution. 

2. A civil and administrative diwsion in Hun- 
gary ; a county. 

_ 18^ Blackto. Mag. LXV. 623 The comitat of Zala, through 
its representatives, demanded the names of the traitors who 
had misled the King. 

t Co' mit a.hft, o, Obs. rare. [f. L. comitdt- 
ppl. stem of cofnitdri^ trans. To accompany. 

163a Vicars jEneid viii. 466 Achates kinde iEneas comi- 
tated. 1637 Tomlinson Renotis Disp. go The impression of 
the fire, which is wont to comitate waters distilled. 

t Co’xaitative, Obs. rare, [ad. L. type 
comitdtw-us (in med.L.), f. comitdt-us : see below.] 
Belonging to the body of Comites (see Comes). 

1683 Cave Ecclesiasiici I ntrod. 5 6 That they should . . have 
the Comitative Honour, or the same Place and Dignity 
which the Comites, .had conferr’d upon them. 

Comitative (kfi’mit^itiv), a.3 [f, L. comitdt- 

ppl. stem of comitdri to accompany + -ive.] Ex- 
pressing accompaniment ; associative. 

1^9 Whitnev Skr. Grant. § 1121. 364 The comitative 
prefix sa, used, .before nouns and adjectives. 

II Comitatus (kfjmit?-t»s). [L., collective 
deriv. of comes, comit-em, companion, count.] 

1. A body of comites or companions ; a retinue 
of warriors or nobles attached to the person of 
a king or chieftain, b. The status or relationship 
of such a body to their chief. 

187s Stubbs Coi'uA vi. 152 The development of 

the comitatus into a territorial nobility seems to be a feature 
peculiar to English History. Ibid. I, vi. 160 The Danish 
jarL.seei^ to have been more certainly connected by the 
tie of comitatus with his king than the Anglo-Saxon ealdor- 
man. 1873 Maine Hist. Imt. v. 138 The first aristocracy 
springing from kingly favour consisted of the Comitatus 
or Companions of the King. 

2. An (English) county ; as in the legal phrase 
•posse comitatus, q. v. 

Comite, obs. form of Comity. 

Comitee, pi. of Comes ; erron. f. Comices. 

II Comitia (k^mi'Jia), sb. pi. [L., pi. of comi- 
tium assembly, place of assembly, f. com- together 
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H- -itium going : cf. ex-iiiim out-going, in-itium 
entiance.] 

1. Roman Antiq. An assembly of the Roman 
people convened for tbe purpose of electing magis- 
trates and passing laws. Formerly Comioes. 

1734 tr. Rollitis Anc. Hist. (1827) IX. xx. 34 The comitia 
or assemblies for the election of consuls at Rome. _ 1838-43 
Arnold //is/. Rome II. xxv. 9 To hold the comitia. 

2. transf. and gen. An assembly, rare. 

i6as B. JoNsoN Stable o/N.y. i, No rogue, at a comitia 
of the canters. 1861 Pearson Early ^ Mid. Ages Eng. 62 
The Saxon, .attending the gemot or comitia of his tribe. _ 

3. A name formerly given at Oxford to the prin- 
cipal assemblage dniing the Act, at which public 
Disputations took place, and degrees were con- 
ferred ; now the Encaenia. 

It took place on the Monday after Act Sunday. 

1714 Aylifte Uuiv. Oxf. (17231 II. II. i. 132 On Sunday, 
between the Vespers and Comitia (for so are the Exercises 
of Saturday and Monday stiledi there are two sermons jn 
the English Tongue. Ibid, The Senior Proctor (who in 
lespect of the Artists Inceptors, is called Father of the 
Comitia\ Ibid. 133 On Tuesday, after the Comitia, a Latin 
Sermon is preached.. in St. Mary’s Chutch. 

Comitial (kpmi'J'al), a. \pA.'L. comitidl-is per- 
taining to tbe comitia^ 

1. Roman Antiq. Of or pertaining to the comitia 
(q. V.). ComiticU day (L. dies comitialis') : a day 
on Avhich the comitia could be held. 

_X333 Bcllenden Livy i. (1822! 31 Quhen ony officis or 
digniteis ar desirit on the commiciall dnyis. x6i8 Bolton 
Florus III. xiv. 219 When upon a comitiall day he laboured 
to have his authority continued for a longer time, a xSsa 
J. 'rAYLOR Poems ^ Transl. (1839) Lawful, Unlawful, 
and Comitial Days. x88o Muirhead tr. Instit. Gains 11. 
§ 5 By a comitial enactment [lege] or a senatus consult. 

b. Comitial sickness, jit, evil, etc. ; the ‘ falling 
sickness ’ or epilepsy. [L. morbus comitialis, so 
called because its occurrence during the comitia 
was considered ominous and broke up the meet- 
ing] 

1362 Bullevh Bk, Simples 80 b, Castor is good to helpe 
ike Comitiall or fall3nig sicknesse. XS98 SvLVEsrBR Du 
Bartasw. i. .Fwj-AjWks. {1605-7)1. 346 And Megrim growes 
to the Comitlall-lll. x6ajr H. Burton Baiting Popes Bull 
43 His ejiilepsian or comitial fit. x66o Howell Parley oj 
Beasts ii. 26 The epilepsy or comitiall sicknesse. 

f 2. transf. Of or pertaining to a Diet or other 
modern political assembly. Obs. 

1603 Br. Barlow Snmme of Confer, at Hampton Cri. To 
Rdr,, An expectation ofthislate Comitial Conference, much 
threatned before and triumphed in ^ many, e X643 Howell 
Leit.{ 16^5) 1 . 244 That Imperiall or Cfomitial Ban, pronounc’d 
in the Diet at Ratisbon. 1791 State Papers in Atm. Reg. 
184* [Scheme of a Constitution for Poland.] There shall 
be one supreme general tribunal . .called a comitial tribunal. 
179S Ibid. 236 The constitutional regard which his Imperial 
Majesty has always paid to that comitial decree. 

3. Of or pertaining to the Academic comitia, 

171^ Ayuffe Univ. Oaf. (1723) II. in. i. 132 Then the 
Comitial Exercises beginning, the Senior Proctor mounts 
the Pew on the West Side of the [Sheldonian] Theatre, and 
the Junior Proctor the Pew opposite to him to on the East 
side . . At these Comitial Disputations the same method is 
used, .as at Vespers. 

f 4. Applied to certain general assemblies or 
synods of the presbyterians in the i 6 th c. 
held ' at London at terms and parliament times, in Oxford at 
the act, in Cambridge at the times of commencement '. A rti- 
cles agst. CartvmHit xxvi. in Fuller Ch. Hist, V. ix. 150. 

*S93 Bancroft Dang. Positions iii. ii, Another meeting 
was also appointed to be helde, that year at the Commence- 
ment at Cambridge, Ibid, iii. The Brethren are to be re- 
quested, to ordaine a distribution of all Churches according 
to these rules . . that are set downe in the Sinodicall Disci- 
pline, touching Classicall, Prouinciall, Comitiall or of 
Commencements, and assemblies for the whole kingdome. 
The Classes are to be required to kepe acts of memorable 
matters : which they shall see deliuered to the Comitiall 
assembly that from thence they may be broght by the 
piouincial assembly. 1636 Fuller Ch, Hist. ix. v, Their 
Comitial assemblies, kept jn the Universities at the Com- 
mencements., were conveniently chosen a.s safely shadowed 
under a confluence of people. 1734 Neal Hist, Puritans 
I. vi. 232. 

t B. sb, pi. = Comitia i. Obs. 

xs66 Painter Pal. Pleas, I. 30 Get ye therfore to the 
mounte Auentine. .and there yee shall create your tribunes : 
the chiefe bishop shall be present to kepe tbe comitiallcs. 

+ Co’mitive. Obs. rare—'^. [cf. ined.L. and It. 
comitiva ‘ a traine or following of men ’ (Florio ) ; 
f. L. comit- companion.] Company, escort, train. 

153* W. Walter Guistard ^ Sismo/id (1597) B ij, In 
whose felowship or whose comitive Might I better passe 
that painfull journey ? 

Comi-tragedy, rare, [formed on the model 
of tragi-comedyl\ A tragedy containing an ele- 
ment of comedy. 

1864 Kingsley Row. 4 " Tent. 22 A pas.sage in w'hich he 
transfers the whole comitragedy from Italy of old to Eng- 
lund in i86x. X884 Athenseum 7 June 723/3 'The reflective 
Elizabethans saw.. that, without Fate, drama, even in its 
very highest and intensest mood, is but comi-tragedy. 

Gomittee, -ie, obs. ff. Committee, 

Comity (kp-miti). In 6 ooxnite. [ad. L. edmi- 
tdiem courteousness, f. edmis courteous, friendly: 
see -ITT, and cf. It. comita (Florio).] 

"I. Courtesy, civility, urbanity ; kindly and con- 
siderate behaviour towards others. 


XS43 Becon /’<»/. o/WarD^d., Our countrey..sowethalso 
in the fielde of our brestes many precious sedes, as, . honest 
behanor, affabilitie, comite. 1673 Rules of Civility x\x. 
(ed. 2) 163 (loniity and Affability are the Ornaments of 
Converse. iZv] Pari. Deb. 1379 The comity of the right hon. 
gentleman’s manner. .contrasted with the asperity of the 
letter alluded to. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks. iBohn) 1 . 350 It is the rule of mere comity and courtesy 
to agree where you can. 

2. Comity of nations ; a. The courteous and 
friendly understanding, by which each nation re- 
spects the laws and usages of every other, so far 
as may be without prejudice to its own rights and 
interests. 

[1834 Story Conflict of LavasloZ It has been thought. . 
that "me term comity is not sufficiently expre.ssive of the 
obligation of nations to give effect to foreign laws when they 
are not prejudicial to their own rights and interests,] 186a 
Mr.KivALE Rom, Emp. (1865) VII. lix. 215 Due by the 
comity of nations. 1875 Poste Gains i. Introd. 3 The .salu- 
taiy but sanctionless code called the Comity of nations. 

b. Apparently misused for : The company of 
nations mutually practising international comity, 

[In some instances, erroneous association with L. comes 
‘ companion’ is to be .suspected.] 
i86a R. H. Patter-son Ess. Hist. ^ Art 315 A third part 
of the species will be brought into the comity of nations. 
1864 Vambery Trav. Cenir, Asia 6 To show, .how much 
Iran had it at heart to obtain admittance into the comity of 
states. X87S M, Pattison Casaubon 2^4 Neither North nor 
South Britain entered into the comity of nations. x88o 
Daily Tel. 2 Nov., Turkey .should . . be saved . .and rendered 
a useful member of the civilised comity. 

Comix, -mixtion, -mixture ; see Commix, 
Comley, obs. form of Cumbly, Indian blanket. 
Oomli, -liohe, -ly, etc., obs. If. Comely. 
Comlokest, obs. superl. of Comely, 

Comma (k/j-ma). Pi. commas (formerly -aes) ; 
as L. or Gr., commata (kpmata). [a. L. comma, ^ 
Gr. Koppea. stamp, piece cut off, short clause, etc. 
*it 6 v-pa, f. ttoTt- root of tcovreiv to strike, cut.] 

1. In Greek Rhet. and Prosody'. A phrase or 
group of words less than a colon (q. v.). Hence, 
t A short member of a sentence or period. 

X586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n, (1625) 83 The last word of 
a comma, or member of a sentence. X607 Shaks. Tintoui. 
i. 48 Poet. No leuell’d malice Infects one comma in the 
cour.se I hold. X609 R. Barnard Faith/. Sheph. (1621) 87 
In words, phrases, commaes, and periods. X7XX Addison 
Sped. No. 103 r 9 He has only rectify’d a Greek Particle, 
or laid out a whole sentence in proper Commas. i7»3 
Bentley Rem. Free-ihinking'^Vs,. (ed. Dyce) HI. 328 ’The 
next Comma of the passage is inexornbilefatum, 
f b. A clause or short member of a treatise or 
argument. Obs, 

X649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp, n. 100 This being the hardest 
comma in the whole Discipline of Jesus is fortified with a 
double blessednesse. xfiga L. S. People’s Liberty ii.3 The 
main argument, .is bottomed upon part of the 7th comma of 
the 4. Cmapter of Gen. X67X L. Addison IV. Barbary 171 
( 7 \t In the Moresco catalogue of crimes, adultery and for- 
nication arc found in the first comma. 

2. A punctuation-mark [now ,] used to separate 
the smallest members of a sentence. Also used to 
separate figtues and symbols in arithmetic, chemical 
formula?, etc. 

‘The cpmparalive length of the xdgjua and kwAof have 
given origin to our terms of punctuation Indicating the 
close of such shorter or longer clauses respectively, just a.s 
our ‘period or full-stop, marks the end of a irepCoSos J. 
E. Sandys on Cicero's Orator % an. 

The function of the comma is to make clear the grammatical 
structure, and hence the sense, of the passage ; one of the 
means by which this is effected in actual speech is a .short 
pause ; hence the comma is often inaccurately said to be 
merely the mark of such a pause ; see quots. under h. 

[1330 Palscr. 39 With suche [point] as the Latins call 
comma thus made ( : ), or virgula thus made (,),] 1399 R. 
B. sst Bk. Preserv, Hen. VII, To Printer, Keepe poinLs, 
and commas, perlodes. x66x S. Partridge Double Scale 
Proport. 17^ The Numerator is first expressed, and after it 
the Denominator right on in the line, with a comma betwixt, 
as. .73,100. x668 Wilkins Real Char. 393 The Characters 
that serve for Interpunction, Comma, Colon, Period. X847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I, 391 The 
commas and dashes are alive; so that the writing i.s athletic 
and nimble. 2833 W, Gregory Chem, (ed. 31 27 The 

compounds which combine are joined, either by a + sign or 
by a comma. 

b. 1389 PuTTENHAM Ettg. Pocsic II. iv. [v.] (Arb.) 88 The 
shortest pause or intermi.ssion they called comma as who 
would say a peece of a .speach cut of. Ibid, iii, xix. (Arb.I 
222 A little pause or comma i.s geuen to euery word, a 2637 
B. Jonson Eng, Gram., A comma is a mean breathing. 
1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II, 56 The comma, .is considered 
the first from its lequiring the shortest pause. 

c. = Break of continuity, interval, pause. 
i6oa Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 42 As Peace should still her 

wheaten Garland weare. And stand a Comma 'tweene their 
amities, x6oa Marston Ant. ^ Mel. iv. Wks. x8s6 I. 52 
Weele point our speech 'With amorous kissing, kissing 
commaes. x6aa Malynes Anc. Lata-Merck. 335 Albeit that 
it seemeth no Comma can bee made (as it were) from the 
highest Climate to the lowest Center in regard of the 
litterall wordes. a i66x Fuller Worthies (1840) 1 . 71 
Though a truce may give a comma or colon to the war, 
nothing under a peace can put a perfect period thereunto. 
2887 Poor Nellie (1888) 283 A l^y who writes so easily 
that there hardly seems to be a comma for her mind between 
any two subjects under the sun, and never a full stop. 

8 . Music. A minute ‘interval' or difference of 
pitch; esp. (i) the comma of Didymus or common 
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COMMAND, 


comma, which is the difference between four perfect 
fifths, and two octaves and a major third, from a 
given note (ratio 8o:8ij; (a) the Pythagorean 
comma, or the difference between twelve perfect 
fifths, and seven octaves, from a given note. 

iS97 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot., Betwixt and /ht 
is not a full halfe note, but lesse than halfe a note by a 
comma. 1609 Doulano Oniith, MicroL 18 A Tone . . con- 
sisting of two smaller Semitones, and one Comma. 1796 
Burney Meiastasio II. 400 When I hear the greatest 
masters dispute whether the interval from one sound to 
another ought to consist of 5, 7, or g commas. 1879 Grove 
Diet, Mhs, 1. 749 Bassett’s comma valve . . by which the error 
existing between major and minor tones may be corrected. 
Ibid, II. 333 Minor tones are less than major by a comma. 
4 . A mark, the same as that used in punctuation, 
but placed above the line as a quotation-mark : that 
at the beginning of the quotation or line is in- 
verted, that at the end erect (thus ; and both 
are commonly doubled (thus Now called 

inverted commas, 

170^ Hearne Collect, 21 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 89 Dis- 
tinguish'd by commas (as Printers call y'") at the side. 
1^84. Watt in Phil, Trews, LXXIV. 330 note, To authen- 
ticate the date of the author’s ideas, the parts of it which 
are contained in the present letter are marked with double 
commas. 1838-g Hallam Hist. Lit, III. in. ill. gg The 
reader must not lake it for granted, even where inverted 
commas denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing 
is omitted. 1857 H. Breen Blemishes Mod, Eng, Lit, 272 
Without inverted commas, or any other marks to show 
that the writer intended it as a quotation. ,1875 Ure Diet, 
Arts III. 647/1 Turned commas, which designate extracts. 

6. Any comma-like dot or ]ioint. 
x8ox-x5 Fusei.1 Lect, Art x, (1848) 331 Of the milliards of 
commas, or points, that nature mediately or impiediatcly 
produces, no two arc alike. 

6. Comma {hutterjly)', abuUcrfly {Grapta Comma 
album) which has a white comma-shaped mark 
on the underside of the wing. 

X749 B. WimcES Eng, Butterjlies 57 The Comma-Butter- 
fly breeds twice a year. X797 Donovan Brit. Inseiis VI. 
45 In colours anef markings the Comma Butterfly sccnis 
at first sight allied to Pajfiilio Urticee (Tortoiseshell). X827 
Bntteifiit Collector's Veide-m. 68 English name. Comma. 

7 . Comma (pacilltis ) : a bacillus of curved shape, 
said to be present in cholera. 

x886 E. Crooksijanic Pretci. Bacteriology 137 The curved 
rods, or commas, are about half the length of a tubercle- 
bacillus. Ibid. 140 The comma-bacilli are aerobic [= living 
in the air]. 

8. Comb., comma escapement, comma-shaped adj. 
x8o7 T. Youno Lect. Nat, Philos, I. 196 The French have 

sometimas employed a construction [in watches] somewhat 
similar, which they call the comma .scapement. 1884 Kay 
Lanke-ster in Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 2/1 Dr. Koch had dis- 
covered a comma-.shapcd bacillus as the cause of cholera. 
I-Ience Go’mma v,, to puncluale with commas. 
X664 H. More Myst, Iniq. 223 Grotius pretends the text 
is not rightly comma'd. 

+ CoDUua’cerate, v, Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
macerat- ppl. stem of commacerdre, f. com- inten- 
sive + macerdre to macerate, Jig. vex, torment.] 
trans. To make lean ; to mortify, harass, torment. 
Plence Oonuna'oerating vbl. sb. 

XS96 Nashb Saffron, Walden E ij b. One true point whereof 
well set downe wil more excruciate and commacerate him. 
xi/yi — Lenten Stvffe Wks. ((^rosart) V. ag6 In continual 
commacerating him with dread and terror, 
t CoiUXXia’CUlate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
viaculat-us, pa. pple. of commaculdre to stain or 
defile all over, f. com- intensive + macttlare to spot, 
stain.] Stained or defiled all over. 

XS70 Maddeis Proclam, in Semfiill Ballatcs (1872) loi 
with blude commaculate. X646 Buck Rich. Ill g A Cha- 
racter (not so commaculate and mixt as passionate and 
purblinde pens have dasht it), 
t COMUtta'Culate, v, Obs. [sec prec. and 
-athU.] trans. To slain, spot, or defile all over. 
(Chiefly fig. 

x6x6 R. C. Times' Whis. vii. 3046 Sinne, that doth com- 
maculate The soule of man. 1666 Collins in Rigaud Corr. 
Set. Men (1841) II. 462 Commaculated with dirt or ink. 
x6^ N. S. Crit. Enq, Edit. Bible iii. 17 Tho.se differences 
of Keadings which . . commaculated the holy Text. 

Plence ’j’ Cominaoula'tiou, defilement, stain. 

X637 Bastwick Litany iv. 3 So farre they were from any 
commaculation of vice. 

Ooinmador(e, obs. f. Commodobe. 

ConmLand (k^mamd), v. Forms : 3-5 oom- 
auud(e, 3-6 oomarLd(e, 3-7 oonimaund(e, 
-ande, (4 comandi, komand(e, 5 oo(in)mawnd, 
-ound, -awunde), 3- command. Also 3 oum- 
aiind, 3-6 -and(0, (5 oummawunde). Pa. t, 
and pple, commanded, (formerly, 4 cumand, 
komande, 4-5 oomand(e, -aund(e, 5 com- 
maunde). [ME. coma{u)nde.n, a. OF. ettmande-r, 
comande-r C=-Pr.i Sp. comandar. It. conmandare) 
late L. or Romanic contmandd-re, f. com- inten- 
sive + manddre to commit, give in charge, enjoin. 

The primary sense of L. wauddre (f. mtrnns hand +dare 
to give) was ‘ to give into any one's hand or charge a 
sense retained by the ancient compound commendare to 
Commend, the vowel-change in which shows its prehistoric 
antiquity. In late historic times, new compounds were 
formed on the type of the simple verb, as dentanddre, re- 
manddre, and in still later, commanddre, which aho 


took the later sense of the simple vtandd 7 -e, ‘ to order, en- 
join '. _ Cotmne/iddre and comttiamidre occur indiscrimiii- 
ately, in both senses, in med. Latin(see DuCange). In OF. 
cwmander, comander was both ' to commend ' and ‘ to com- 
mand’ ; and so in ME. Subsequently the former sense be- 
came obs. in both : in Fr. being taken up by the new 
compound 7-ecommander\ in English for this sense cotn- 
witfMif was taken afresh from Latin, and recotnaundcO. length 
assimilated to it as recommend.^ 

I. Simple sense, trans. To order, enjoin, hid 
with authority or influence. Properly said of 
persons, but also fig. of things. 

The original complete construction was with accusative 
of the thing enjoined and dative of the person to whom the 
injunction is given : L. hoc iibi mando, commmdo ; Fr. je 
le bn cotmnande. In ME. the dative was sometimes ex- 
pressed by to, ‘ all thingis that I comaunde to thee ’, but 
usually without it ; hence the construction was formally 
two objects, ‘ I command thee this', the distinction of which 
as indirect and direct, has tended in many cases to be lost 
sight of. Either object maybe unexpressed, leaving the other 
apparently as the sole object. The original accusative Ls 
often represented liy a clause or infinitive phrase, ‘ I command 
him to come, or that he ceme‘‘, in w'hicfi case the remain- 
ing personal object is apt to be viewed as direct, although 
it IS historically a dative ; cf. F. commande anx esclastes de 
venir, command (to) the slaves to come. Either object, if it 
be_a sb. or pronoun, may become the subject in the passive 
voice ; ‘ that which is commanded ’, ‘ he is commanded 
to go ’. 

1 . with direct and indirect object (the latter 
formerly often with to), 

a 1300 Cursor M. dSog Noght J>at allon i comande 30U. X37S 
Barbour Brute u 238 [It] that commauudyt is him to. 
138a Wyclif Jer. i. 17 Alle thingus that I comaunde to thee. 
*393 Gower Conf. I. 2 (MS. Harl. 3490) [IJ me recom- 
maunde To him [Richard II] which all me may commannde. 
*3*6 Pilg>\ Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 48 b. To command obe- 
dyence to other, xsgg Siiaks. Much Ado 11. i. 271 Will 
your Grace command mee any seruicc to the worlds end. 
x6ix Bible i Satn. x.\i. 2 The king hath commanded me a 
busincsse. x6rs Moham, ImJ>, 11. §62 A iust man 

doth not command to another man, any thing but that which 
he doth vndersiand. i6a8 Hobbes Thncyd, (182a) 70 You 
.shall, .be commanded a greater matter. X667 Milton P. L. 
IV. 747 Defaming what God.. commands to som, leaves free 
to all. Mod. What the Queen commands you, must he 
dune. 

f lb. with the direct object expressed by a clause 
(or sentence). Ohs. 

/Z1300 Cursor M. 20687 Now i cumaund he Mi nioder 
bodi kep wel to me. c X314 Gtty IVamu. (A.) 203 He . . him 
hetc & comandi pat he in to chaumber went. 1362 J,angi.. 
P. Pi. A, IV. 8 Comaunde him halhecome. C1400 Maundev’. 
(Roxh.) xxiv, no Ho conmunded to all. .pat )>ai schuld for- 
sake all pat pal had. F1460 Townehy Myst. (£ Be styllc, 
hushers, I commawnd you. x6xi Biulk Neh. xiii. 20, 1 com- 
manded the Lcuites tlml they should cleanse themselues. 

0 . with direct object represented by an infinitive 
(formerly with for to ; also often, as in Shaks., 
without to \ cf. bid them go). 

a X300 Cursor M. 3986 Als he has comanded vs to do. 
C1350 Will. Palerne^gb Of what kin he were kome [he] 
komanded him telle. CX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 477 This 
child I am comanded for to take. cn4oyorkMyst.xxxii,ijg 
pus !]e comaniidcd youre knyghtis for to sale, tjgx Shaks. 
I Hen. yi, I, vi. la Command the Citizens make Bonfires. 
x3g4 Marlowe & Nasiie Dido iv. iii, The dream . . Com- 
mands me leave the.se unrenowmed reams [realms]. x6o3 
Camden Retn. ai Cardinall Wolsey . , commaunded all his 
.servaunts to vse no French. x6ix Bible Transl. Pref. 3 
The Scriptures we are commanded to search, xyay Swift 
Gulliver ir. viii, 169 He then commanded his men to row 
up to that side. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 260 The 
Princess Anne. .had commanded him to assure her illus- 
tiious relatives at the Hague that, etc. 

d. in place of the infinitive there is occasionally 
a sb. with to, ‘to command a person to a thing’, 
thus reversing the original construction, arch, or 
Obs. (cf. sense 6). 

i6oa Siiaks. Ham. iii. ii. 377 These [stoppes] cannot I 
command to any vtterance of nermony. x6io Temp. i. i. 
23 If you can command these Elements to silence. 1724 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840} 62 Your majesty may com- 
mand me to anything. 

2 . With the indirect object only; = To give 
commandment (to) ; to order, charge. 

a X300 Cursor M. 6816 (Cott.) Als i haue comanded to be 
\fater MS, comaundide be], c igBo Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 
434 per weren noon ordre, but ilche man myjte ylyche 
comaunde to oper. 2382 — y^osA, i. g, I comaunde to thee 
[prtecipio iibi] tak conmfort. Ibid. i. 10 Josue comaundide 
to the pryncis of the puple, seiynge. x6xi Bible Gen. xlix. 
33 lacob had made an end of commanding his sonnes. 1625 
Burges Pers. Tithes 68 God gaue authorltie to the Hus- 
band to command his Wife in lawfull things. 2727 De Foe 
Ihst. Mafic I. iv. (1840) III He can speak nothing but as 
God shall command him. 

3 . With the direct object only ; To bid, order, 
ordain, appoint, prescribe, a. object a sb. or pron, 

a 2300 Cursor M, 10676 (Cott.) It was. .commandid in pair 
aid lai. Ibid. 12639 pat pal comaund wald or bide, .he aide. 
c 1400 Maundev. xxiii. (1839) ^34 What so euere jee cora- 
inanden, it schall be don. c 1440 Gesta Rom. iv. 10 (Harl. 
MS.), I seide . . pat if too Ivetis wer commaundid, pe lesse 
were to be chosyne. 2549 tMar.).5/fe. Cojn, Prayer 87 Make 
vs to loue that whichethou doest commaunde. 2393 Shaks. 
Rich. II, V. V. xoi Sir Pierce . . commands the contrary. 
1603 — Meas. for M, v. i. 463 It was commanded so. 2642 
Fuller Holy 4 Prof. SI, iv. vii. 272 He searcheth 
whether malice did not command that oath. 2793 Black- 
stone Comm, (ed, la) 296 That court had power to com- 
mand the execution of it. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 
II. i. 167 The rule of life which religion commands, 
b. object a clattse (or sentence). 


a 1300 Cursor M. 2431 (Cott.) pe king. . commaunded thom- 
out al his land Men suld him mensk. Ibid, 4417 Putefar 
pan comanded son pat ioseph suld be tan. a 1400 Isumbras 
265 The sowdane . . command that they solde be broghte. 
C1460 Tmu}ieleyMyst, 5o(Matz.)Thefyftcommaundes,thau 
shalle forsake Fornycayon. 2594 Shaks. Rich. HI, 1. iv. 201. 
1611 Bible Neh. xiii. 19, 1 commanded that the gates 
should be shut. 2667 Milton P. L, 1. 531 Then stiait com- 
mands that at the warlike sound . . be upreard His mighty 
Standard. Mod, The Queen has commanded that speci- 
mens be submitted to her. 
f e. object an infin. Obs. 
c 2330 R. Brunnb CAron. (1810) 63 pan comandid Harald 
po londes to destroie. £2425 Seven Sag. (P.) 548 The ein- 
perour comandede anone, Afftir the childe for to goon. 
147s Caxton Jason 34 b, [He] commanded to sadle his 
hors. i6zx Bible Matt. xix. 7 Why did Moses then com- 
mand to giue a writing of diuorcement. 

d. The object is often a sb. or protiovn with 
infin. passive : thus, instead of ‘ he commanded 
(some one) to bring the prisoners', or ‘he com- 
manded that the prisoners shonld be brotight’, the 
usual phrase is, ‘ he commanded the prisoners to 
be brought', where the italicized words are his- 
torically only the direct object ; but the constrac- 
tion simulates that in 1 b, ‘he commanded the 
men to be silent ( = he commanded them silence), 
where both objects are actually present. 

238a Wyclif Matt, xviii. 23 His lord comaundide hym to 
be sold [so all idth c, w. (exc. Rhem. ‘commaunded 
that he should be sold') and Revised 1881]. £1460 Pon- 
TEscuE Abs. ^ Lim. Mon, (1714) iso Octavyan. .comaundyd 
al the World to be discryvyd as subgett unto hym. x^ 
Fisher Pun. Senn. Ctess Richmond Wks. 296 Ordyn- 
aiinces . . whiche . . she commaunded to be redde, 13^5 
Ascham Toxoph. I. (Arb.) 33 [Darius] commaunded this 
sentence to be grauen in his tombe. i6iz Bible Acts xxv. 6 
lie. .commanded Paul to be brought [if all z/za]. 

4 . absol. With no object : To perform the action 
of commanding ; to give commandments. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 29111 (Cott. Galba MS.) We may en- 
sawmple tell how cn.st cuinandes in his god.spell. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 347 It is right esy to commaunde. 2594 
Siiaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 343 The King that may command, 
iutreats. 1623 Burges Pers. Tithes 66 Hce . . beleeucsthe 
Magistrate doth neuer command till he smite. 1847 Ten- 
NvsoN Princ. v. 440 Man to command, and woman to obey. 
6. fig. in all constructions. 

1393 Langi.. P. Pi. C. IX. 230 So commaundep treiithe. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 34 Love .Comaunduth me, that it be so. 
1392 Siiaks. Ven, ^Ad. 584 My sick heart commands mine 
eyes to watch. 1781 Cowi’ER Hope la Riches aie pabsed 
away,. As fortune, vice, or folly may command. 

II. ellipt. Involving the sense of a verb of 
motion, of giving, etc. 

6. To order to come or go to, from, into, upon 
(a place or action), away, here, home, etc. To 
command from ; to order to depart or refrain from. 

iCf. To order goods, order any one lumte, away, off, out.) 
c 14x0 Sir Cleges 373 He commaundyd Sir Cleges to mete, 
1368 Grafton Chron. II. 183 The king.. commaunded him 
to Prison. 2390 Shaks, Coin. Err. v. i. 335, I Sir am 
Dromio, command him aw^. x6ox — All's Well ii. i. 27, 
I am commanded here, 1603 — Meas, for M. vi, iii, 231 
Command these fretting waters from your eies. x6zo Horce 
Suhseciuse 469 You see I could not command these waue.s 
from touching me. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. i. Ixii, (2739) 
123 To command a Tenant into War against his own Lord. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 1831 V. 72 Commanded 
home for doing too much. x688 Jer, Collier .yezA Disc. 
(1723) 159 When he [a soldier] is commanded upon a hazard- 
ous Action. 27x9 De Foe Crusoe (2840) II. ix. 214, 1 . . 
charged them . . to command them off. _ 2926 Shelvocke 
Roy. round W. x. (1737) 294 Coming, .within reach of our 
musquets, we with them commanded her on board of us. 

It), fig. To cause to come ; to send with autho- 
rity. 

161X Bible Lev. xxv. 21, I will command [Vulg. dabo, 
WvcL, give, CovERD. send] my blessing vpon you. 1781 
CowPER Hope 66g See me sworn to .serve thee [Truth], and 
command A painter's skill into a poet’s hand, 
fc. techn. To cause to move, drive, actuate. Obs. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Rxerc. 179 Besides the commanding 
heavy Work about, the Wheel rids Work faster off than the 
Pole can do. Ibid. 200 Your Leg may. .command the Pole 
down again. 

f 7 . To order to be given ; to demand with au- 
tborlty. Sometimes of or from a person. Obs. 

2376 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 13 All that may be, com- 
maund and looke for at my handes. 2393 Siiaks. a Hen. VI , 
V. i, 49 Let my Soueraigne. .Command my eldest Sonne, nay 
all my sonnes, as pledges. 2611 — Cymb. i. v. 9, I beseech 
your Grace . . wherefore you have Commanded of me the.se 
most poysonous (jompounds, 1786 Mrs, A. M. Bennet 
Jnv. Indiscretions V, 122 He presented, at her command, a 
rose that he gathered. .Again a flower was commanded. 

III. To have power to order ; to have at or 
under command or disposal ; to control, dominate. 

8. trans. To have authority over j to be master 
of ; to hold in control or subjection ; to sway, rule. 
(The object was orig. dative as in 2 : hence in ME. with ioi\ 
13^ Wyclif Judg, ix. 13 [12] The trees spekeu to the 
viyn, Com, and comaunde to vs [impera nobis\. — Dan. 
il 39 The thrid reivme. .whiche shal comaunde to al erthe. 
1390 Marlowe Edw. II, ii. ii. The haughty Dane commands 
the narrow seas. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VJ i. i. 38 Thou art 
Protector, And lookest to command the Prince and Realme. 
1630 R. Johnson Kingd, 4- Commw, 373 The Knights of 
Jerusalem, .command all in all here. 1776 C. Lee in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (2653) I. 153 Whoever commands the sea 
commands the town. 1808 J. Barlow Colnmb, 11. 602 
Tigers fierce command the shiiddenng wood. 



COMMAND. 


COMMAND. 

fig. 1603 Skaks. Mens, for M. iv. I. 32 This other [Key] 
doth command a little doore. 1780 Cowper Table-t. 481 
The mind that can. .command the lyre. 1830 Tehnyson In 
Mem. Ixxxviii, My harp would prelude woe— I cannot all 
command the strings. 

to. absol . ; rarely with over. 

1S91 Shaics. I Heti. VJ, i. i. 9 Vertuehe had, deseruing to 
command. 1603 Knolles Ilisf. Tm-ks (1638] 73 The great 
Cham..commandeth oner one of the greatest. .Empires of 
the World. 1603 Camden Rem. 4 The Kings of England 
have commaunded from . . Orkney to the Pyrene Moun- 
taines. iMs Boyle Occae. Rejl. iv. xi. (1675) 238 It is .. 
requisite that the Prince know how to command well. 1799 
Med. Jml. II. 302 Persons . .born to conunand. 
fig. 1638 Chillingw. Rclig. Prot. 1, Where and when 
your Religion hath most absolutely commanded. . Atheisme 
hath most abounded. 1866 in Spurgeon Treas. David 
Ps. Ixiii, Imperial Psalms, that command over all affections. 

9 . To be commander or captain of (a force, 
fortress, ship, or the like). 

1394 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iv. iv, .^neas may com- 
mand as many Moors As in the sea are little water-drops. 
1603 Shaks. Mack. V. ii. rg^ Those he commands, moue 
onely in command, Nothing in loue. 1796 Morse Ame7\ 
Geog. 1.307 This city, .was commanded by governor Carleton. 
x8od A. Duncan Nelsm n Captain Lutwidge commanded 
another bomh-vessel. 1837 W. Irving Caj>i. Bonneville I. 
140 To dispose of all the beaver they take, to the trader who 
commands the camp. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 633 
He still continued to command his old soldiers. 

b. absol. To be commander, have the command. 
x6ox Shaks. All's Well nr. vi. 37 A disaster of warre that 
Caesar him selfe could not haue preuented, if he had beene 
there to command. X724 De Poe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 266 
Colonel Forbes . . commanded at the siege. X847 Mrs. A. 
Kerr Hist. Servia 279 No Nenadowitsch now commanded 
on the Drina. 

10 . To be master of (oneself, one’s emotions, feel- 
ings, etc.); to bold in check, control, restrain 
(the passions) . 'F ormerly also with over. 

xs86 T. B. LaPritnaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 3x6 He en- 
joyeth true tranquillitie . . commanding over the unpure 
aUections of the flesh. x6oa MMisnoatAfttoftip's Rev. i. v, 
Tis reasons glorie to commaund affects. x6ai FlctciieR Pil- 
gpm V. iv. Command thyself, and then thou’rt right. 
Command thy will, thy foul desires . . Command thy mind, 
and make that pure. X708 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Mem. X. i6a He cannot command himself. x8oa Mar. 
Edgeworth Mor. T. (1816) I. xv. 126, F. commanded his 
temper. 1833 T. Hook Widow Marquess (1842) 83 
Can 1 command my feelings 7 

11 . To bave (a thing) at one’s bidding, or within 
one’s power for use or enjoyment ; to have at dis- 
posal or within one’s reach or grasp. 

x6tx Shaks. Wiui. T. 1. ii. 463 It is in mine authoritle to 
command The K^es of all the Posternes. x6a5 Massinger 
New Way n. ii, Could you not command your leisure one 
hour longer 7 x84a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. v. xiv. 4x2 
Those who deserve no beere may command the best wine. 
KX3 Addison Cato 1, ’Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we’ll do more Sempronius, we'll deserve it. c X790 J. 
WiLioCK Voy. ix. 273 The safest . . passage . , lies through 
these islands, as, in case of a storm, ships can always com- 
mand a port. 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 247 It is not 
every day I can command that sum^ [fifty guineas]. 28x7 
Malthus Pqpul. 1 . 34 fioie, Such an increase as will enable 
the mass of the^ society to command more food. i88x J. 
Russell Haigs iii. 39 All the skill which the sculptor could 
command. 

12 . To have (a person or his services) at one’s 
call or disposal. 

xS6x Awdelay Frai. Vocal. 10 If euer he may do him 
any frendship. .he shal commaund him. 139X Shaks. Tioo 

III. i, 23 Command me while I Hue. 1393 — xHeit. VI, 

IV. V. 7 Such ayd as I can spare you shall command. 1859 
Thackeray Virgin, xix. 147 If any of us can be of use . . 
you sure ought to command us. 

b. fhr. Yonrs (etc.) to command (f he com- 
manded) : i. e- for yon to command or dispose of. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. 164 b, The somme of the 
Archebyshopp^ letters was. .that he is all his to commaunde, 
XS7S Ferrers in Gascogne's Princely Pleas, (1821) 9 The 
Lake, the Lodge, the Lord, are yours now to command. , 1386 
A. Day Eng. Secretary {1625) 15 Which Subscription., 
shall passe in this or the like Order ; . . Your L[ordsnips] in 
whatsoever to be commanded . . Your Honours ever to be 
commandeil etc. 1626 in Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 467 
Your Lordships to command to serve you. 1839 Collins 
After Dark^ (Hoppe) Yours to command, 'Thomas Boxsius. 

13 . To secure by just claim or rightful title ; to 
exact, compel (respect, confidence, sympathy, etc.). 

x^x Shaks. i Hen. VI, ni. i. 8 This place commands my 
patience, xwi fwiins Lett. lix. 306 A great man com- 
mands the attection of the people. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Mor. T. (1816) I. 223 She. .must. .command your sympathy. 
X87X Smiles Charac. i. 9 They will, .command the confi- 
dence which they really deserve. 1885 Spectator 18 July 
943/2 His literary criticisms, .when they fail to command 
our assent, nearly always command our admiration. 

14 :. To dommate by reason of (superior) local or 
strategic position; to control by overlooking or 
over-topping ; spec, said of the artillery of a forti- 
fied eminence. Also intr. with over. 

x6o3_ Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1228 The place itself 
was. .impregnable. , by reason that it commanded over the 
Danubie. 1623 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 501 The vant- 
age ground of Truth : a hill not to be commanded. 1694 
Narborough Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711) 109 The Guns 
cannot command from one Side to the other. 1769 Robert- 
son Ckas. V, III. viH. go Strong castles which commanded 
the principle defiles. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc vni. 600 
A strong-built tower, commanding o’er the Loire, a 1842 
Arnold Later Hist. Rome (1B46) I. vii, 273 Steep cliffs 
overhanging the sea, and. .commanding a small harbour. 
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x86o Motley (1868) I. i. 7 The. . Spanish Peninsula 

. .commanding the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

b. To have wiLbin range of vision, look down 
upon or over, overlook. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 409 His Head the Hills 
commands. 1780 Cowper Table-t. 381 An ell or two of 
prospect we command, 18x0 Scott Lady ofL.y. ii, Com- 
manding the rich scenes beneath, The windings of the 
Forth and Teith. 1874 Rusktn Stones Ven. I. Pref. 7 My 
bedroom window commanded, .a very lovely view. 

C, absol. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche it. 198 A princely Castle in the 
raid'st commands. X667 Milton P. L. iii. 614. 1763 

Scrafton Indostan (1770) 66 A battery .. which would have 
commanded to the Lake, X781 Cowper Truth 3 Far as 
human optics may command. 

16. To cover (with a gun, fowling-piece, etc.). 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. xii. (1681) 252 You may com- 
mand her [Pheasant] at pleasure with your Fowling-piece. 
Ibid. 233 A Bird . . somewhat troublesome to discover, 
whereby to command him by a Fowling-piece. 

16. To command a suit of cards : see qnot. 

x86a ‘ Cavendish ’ [H. Jones] Whist (1870) 28 A .suit is 
commanded . .by the hand that holds a sufficient number of 
winning cards in it to make every trick. 1874 Mod. Hoyle 
12 The ten and the nine command that suit. 

t IV. 17. = COMMJSND. Obs. 

C1340 Gaav. ft Gr. Ktit. 24x1 Comaundez me to [iRt cor 
tays, your comlych fere, a 1400-30 Alexander 1333 Vn-to 
3oure mekill maieste my modire I comande. c X400 Me- 
layne 298 Comande me till ourc gentill kynge. 1444 Poston 
Lett. I. 60 Righf worchepfull cosyn I comand me to you. 
i:x43o Merlin viii. 130 Kynge Ban and his brother . . Co- 
maunded theire londes in the kepynge of Leonces.^ r 1300 
Lancelot 280X The knycht, the wich in to hir kepirig vas, 
Sche had commandit to hir cussynece. 

b. To command to God : to commend to His 
keeping ; cf. ' To say cuiieu !' or ‘ good bye ! * 

c XA30 Merlin iv, 72 So he bym coinnunded to god, and 
had nym come on the morowe. 1464 Caxton Curiall (1888) 
16 To god I comande the hy thys wrytyng. 1323 Ln. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. X. 10 They .. commaunded theinselfe into 
the kepyng of God, £1330 — Arth. Lyi. Bryt. (18141 168 
So he toke his leue of the liidye, and she commaunded hym 
to God. 

Command (k^ma-nd), sh. For forms see v. 
[cf. F, conimande 1 3th c. ( = Pr, comastdd), f, cosn- 
mander to Command ; but the English word docs 
not certainly appear before l6lh c., so that it may 
have been formed here on the verb : cf demand, 
order, call, and the modern invite. 

(An apparent example in Cursor M. (Fairf.) 13B48 is peril, 
an error for coneuand covenant, as in Cott, MS.)] 

1. The act of commanding; the utterance or 
expression of an authoritative order or injunction ; 
bidding. 

XS91 Shaks. Two Genii, iv. iii $ One that attends your 
Ladiships command. x6ii Bible Job xxxix. 27 Doeth the 
Eagle mount vp at thj commaund 7 1716-8 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett, I. xiu. 44, 1 am always willing to obey 
your commands, xj^z Austin Jurispr. (1879) I, i, 91 A 
command is a signification of desire ; but is distinguished 
. . by this peculiarity : that the party to whom it is directed 
is liable to evil fiom the other, m case he comply not with 
the desire. 187a Black Ado. Phaeton xii. 171 Her sugges- 
tion being fully understood to be a command. 

b. In various phrases, as at one's command, on 
emnmand, Qic, Word of command \ see quot. 1853. 

1S94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i, iv, 198 What we will do, we do 
vpon command. 1396 — Tam. Shr. iii. ii. 224 They shall 
goe forward Kate at thy command. x66o Sturmy Mari- 
ner’s Mag, I. 13 The next thing to be oSserved . . is the 
Words of Command with readiness to answer and obey, 
x8ii Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VII. 344 The appoint- 
ment, by command of the Prince Regent, 01 Major General 
Alien. 1833 Stocqueler MU. Encycl. s.v., The orders . . for 
certain motions, manoeuvres, or evolutions, are called the 
‘ word of command ’. Ibid,, Officers or troops absent from 
quarters are said to he *on comniiuid’. 

2. An order authoritatively made and remaining 
in force, a Commandment. 

1332 Arp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 28 The x. Commandis. 
Ibid. 93 The Sevint Command. .Thow sail nocht steil. 1386 
Q. Eliz. Lei. in Hist. Eng. (1702) II. 33 We little thought 
that one We had raised out of the Dust would . . haue 
slighted and broken our Commands. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
SS3 As Papists have done with the second Command. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 632 God so commanded, and left that 
Command. 1722 De Foe Moll PI. (1840) 120 It is ill 
venturing too near the brink of a command. 1833 Lytton 
Riemi i. iii. But the command is hard. 

3. The faculty of commanding; exercise of autho- 
rity ; rule, control, sway ; spec, that of a military 
or naval commander. Also_/%; 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 624 Hast thou command? 1604 — 
Oih. V. ii. 331 Your Power, and your Command is taken off. 
1608 — Per, III. i. 3 Thou, that hast Upon the winds com- 
mand, 1678 Butler Hud, iii. L 1321 The Queen of Night, 
whose large Command Rules all the sea and half the Land. 
a 1700 Dryden (J.), He assumed an absolute command over 
his readers. 1780 Cowper Table-t. 334 Men. .raised to 
station and command. X78X-3 — Lily ^ Rose 13 The Lily's 
height bespoke command. 18x3 Byron Br. Aiydos ii. ix, 
High command Spake in his eye, 

b. with its scope defined by tf. 

x66i Cowley Croimuell Wks. (i6B8> 71 A Title to the 
Command of three Nations. 1666 Pefys Diary (1879I IV. 
127 [To] have the command of a ship. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Co7ig. (1876) IV. xviL 74 The military Command of 
the old imperial City. 1876 Green Short Hist, viii, 346. 

c. with a and_^J. Autbority. 

1605 Shaks. Lear n. iv, 244 How in one house Should 
many people, vnder two commands, Hold amity 7 


d. Phrases. 

XS98 Hakluyt Voy. I. Pref. to Rdr. **2, 200 French 
.ships, vnder the commaund of Caplaine Heni-y Pay. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 334 A man of great command m 
this Countie, c 1639 Ro.xb. Ballads VI. 429 A battel 
fought upon the seas, by a ship of brave command. X779 
Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 38 Having a fleet of thirty ships of 
war under his command. 1833 Stocqueler Mil. Encycl. 
.S.V., An officer at the head of a troop, .garrison ..or de- 
tachment is ‘ in command 

4. Power of control, disposal, or direction; mas- 
tery ; possession with full power to use. Command 
of language, words, etc. : facilitjt of expression. 

1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. v. xviij. 430 No man had 
better command of rain and sunshine in his face. 1638 J. 
Robinson Eudoxa i. 11 1 'he choice, .is within the command 
of our will. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. i. 20 The.. 
prie.st behaved liimself with great command of his passion. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. tj- F. III. 189 The familiar use, and 
absolute command, of the Latin language. £1850 Arab, 
Nts. (Rtldg.) 37 , 1 had sufficient command over myself to 
.suppress my emotions. 1873 Joweit led. 2) HI. 231 
Having gifts of courage . . and command of money and 
friends, x888 J. W. Emworth Introd. to Braithwait's 
Strappado 26 Men inferior to him in command of words, 
b. At command', leacly to receive or obey 
orders ; under one’s control ; at one’s service or 
disposal ; available to use, spend , etc. 

2384 Walsini. HAM in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. v. S 9 And .so I 
humbly take my leave. Your Graces at command, Francis 
Walsingham. 2386 A. Day Eng. Secretary \\. (1623! 83 
Plis house, his land.s, his purse . . were all at his command. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, i. ii, 43 Hast thou not worldly 
pleasure at command. 2639 R. Joun.son A 7 ««/, Commw, 
61 Hoe is held the only wise man, who hath tlic world at 
most command, 1669 WoiiitncE Syst, Agric, xii. §61x681) 
246 With your Spaniel well instructed, and at command. 
1709 Stcelb Taith' No. 76 f i Yet has he seldom a guinea 
at command. 1862 Coruh. Mag. June 649 (Hoppei The 
reader's very Immhlc servant at command. *872 Moklv.y 
Voltaire (1S86) 167 An absolute monarch, witfi the most 
perfect military machine at liis command. 

6 . ‘ Cogent authority, despotism ’ (J.) ; coercion. 

2692 Locke Educ, (J.), Command and force may often 
create, but can never cure, an aversion. 1834 PI, SveNci'K 
Soe. Sfat. 180 Command cannot he otherwise than savage, 
for it implies an appeal to force, .should force be needful. 

6 . The power of dominating surrounding county 
in virtue of elevated or strategic position ; used lit. 
of the gunshot range of military positions, anti 
also in various transferred senses, 

2628 Diobv Voy, Medit. (1868) 23, 1 , .gott my flecte out of 
command of the fortes. 2646 Siu T. Browne Pseud, lip, 
I. v. 18 Within command of the flaming .swords. *703 
Land, Gas, No. 3937/4 Of the whole Fleet only 4 escaped, 
by getting under the Command of Granville Fort. 1867 
Freeman Norm, Conq, (1876) I. App. 753 His command of 
the passes of the Alps. 

b. spec, in Fortification (see quots.), 

X823CRABB Technol. Diet, s.v,, A comma/td in front, mhen 

any eminence is directly facing the work which it com- 
mands. A comtnand in rear . . A command by enfilade, 
2830 E, S. N. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 40 .s. v., The Com- 
mand of the Bastion over the surrounding countiy Is nine- 
teen feet. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 202 Command, . 
the height of the top of the parapet of a work above the 
level of the country. x888 Times 20 Aug. 12/1 The Wool- 
wich guns bave, the one a command — i. e. a height above 
the ground of 3 ft. 6 in. 

c. Range of vision, outlook, prospect. 

1697 Dryden /Eneid (J.l, The .sleepy stand, Which over- 
looks the vale with wide command. 1784 Cowper Task i. 
290 The eye . .posted on this speculative height Exults in its 
command. 

d. in Cards. See quot. and cf. Command v. 16 , 

1874 Mod, Hoyle 22 You get rid of the command of your 

partner’s strong suit most readily by leading your hipest 
of the suit. 1880 A. Cavpbell-Walker Correct Card 
Gloss., Command of a suit, having the best cards of that suit. 

7. A position in which one commands; esp. a 
military or naval commander’s post. 

[Cf. x^ in 3.] 11x687 Petty Pol. Arith. x. (ifoi) 1x3 
Commands in our ordinary Army and Navy, X764 (Broker 
Diet. Arts, Conunand, in the royal navy, implies the rank 
and power of an officer who has the management of a ship 
of war. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 58 The places and 
commands which he held under the Crown. X863 Ru.skin 
Mimera^P. (z88o) 136 Let us sell the commands of our 
prospective battles. . to the lowest bidder. x886 Whitaker's 
Almanack 159 District Commands tHomei, Aldershot. 
Ibid. 191 Navy Pay. .Admiral (home command) f, 1,823. 

8 . 'The body of troops under a commander. 

* 59 * Wyrley Armorie go To ride with me him most 

humbly praying With his command. 2607 Shaks. Cor. i, 
vi. 84 Foure shall quickly draw out my Command, Which 
men are be.st inclin’d. 1743 Earl Shaft esb, in Priv. Lett, 
xst Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 15 Sir John Ligonier is going from 
hence with a large command (1 am told near 10,000 menV 
1841 Catlin N, Amer. Ltd. (1844) II. xii. 55 Colonel Dodge 
ordered the command to halt, 

9. The district under a commander; or, more 
generally, under the lordship of any one. 

1621 L.ADY M. Wroth Urania 381 Bury mee. .not heere, 
but in some of your owiie commands, 1st I>k, Beau- 

fort's Progr. Wales 1x864) * The generall visitation of his 
Commands. 17x6 Ltmd. Gas, No. 5402/3 A Noble Com- 
mand for Game, about eo Miles in Circumference. *871 
Thnes I June 5/1 The city of Paris is to be divided into 
four commands. 

10. Comb., as oommand-in-obief, supreme 
military charge (cf. Commandxb-in-chief) ; oom- 
mand-sight, the night on which a theatrical per- 
formance, etc., is given by (royal) command. 
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COMMAITDEBY. 


Lang Wand. India 363 , 1 am to have the command- 
in-chief at Bombay. 1888 Spectator 30 June 877/1 The 
direct command-in-chief of a million soldiers. 

Commaudable (k^ma-ndab’l), a. Also 7 
-ible. [f. Command w. -i- -able.] Capable of 
being commanded ; under command. 

1646 Sir T. Brownf. Pseud, Ep. in. i. 105 A plyable flexure 
ojjoynts, and commandihle disposureofall parts of progres- 
sion. 1651 Baxtrr Inf. Bapt. s8o A commandable rather 
than a commendable judgement. 170X Grew Cosm, Sacra 
122 Rendering our bodies, senses, and thoughts, vigorous 
and commandable. x88o Burton Q. Amie 111 . xiv. 4 
Ground.. not commandable by heights. 
Commandador, var. of Commendadoe. 
t Cominandauce. Ods. rare. [a. OF. com- 
mandaitce ; see -ancb.] Command, control. 

1452 Dk. York in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 6 I, ii He had the 
commandance and charge thereof. 

Gommaudancy (k^ma-ndansi). [f. next : see 
-ANOY ; cf. Sp. comandattcia.'] The position or 
jurisdiction of a commandant. Conwtandancy- 
general [= Sp. comandancia-gcneraT\, that of the 
commander-general, or governor of a Spanish 
province or colony. In mod. Diets, 

Commandant (k^manda-nt), sb. [a. Fr. com- 
mandant, in same sense, orig. pr. pple. = ‘command- 
ing’: cf. It., Sp., and Pr. coinandante, Pg. com- 
mandanle.'] A commanding officer, a commander: 
irrespective of rank. Applied esj>. to tlie military 
governor of a fortress, town, or district, and often 
as a foreign title, French, Spanish, or Portuguese. 
Hence commandant-general. 

1687 Land. Gas. No. 2248/4 The Commandant of the said 
Regiment on Honslow-Heath. 1691 Neso Disc. Old Jn- 
ireague xiii. And here (if not at home) he’s Commandant. 
1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 321 Sixteen didetent ships engaged 
us alternately ; the Commandant . .*8taid by us the least of 
any. 1796 Morse A nter. Geog. I. 74a The commandant there 
is .subordinate to the viceroy of Peru, in all matters relating 
to the ^vernment, to the dnances, and to war. x8od Med, 
Jrnl. XV. 451 The Commandant of the forces in both 
Canadas. 1822 Bvron Werner i. i. 613 Here is a packet for 
the commandant Of Frankfort. 1827 Southey Hist, Pen- 
ins. War II. 207 By electing Barrios commandant-general 
of the province, a 1839 Praed Poems (18(54) II. 19s The Car- 
dinal IS here from Rome, The Commandant from Seville. 

Commandantaliip (k^mandamtijip). [f. 
prec. + -SHIP.] The office of a commandant ; com- 
mandancy. 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. in. viii. Captain D'Agoust may 
now. .look forward to , , Commandantship of the Tuileries. 
x88t SiiADWELL Life Ld. Clyde 1 . iY. 122 Colin Campbell, 
as the next senior oflicer in Hong Kong, assuming the 
commandantship of that island. 

Gommaziaarie, -ary, obs. ff. Commandeet. 
Comiaaiidator, obs. var. of Commendatob. 
tComma'udatory, a. Ohs. \l, commanddt- 
ppl. stem of late L. commanddre to Command : see 
-OBY, and cf. commendatory.'] Of the nature of a 
command, mandatory, compulsory. 

a 1639 Bp. Morton Episc. Ch. Eng. Justified iv. i. (1670) 
73 How coramandatory the apostolical authority was. 
a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams ii. (1692) 71 To help the 
King's necessities, .hy a commandatory loan. 
Commandatory, var. of Commendaioby. 
Comnianded (k^mamdM), fpl. a. [f. Com- 
mand + -BD.] Ordered by authority; bidden, 
prescribed, forced, fb. Under regular militaiy 
command (as opposed to volunteer). 

1x1586 Cartwright in Anew, to Cartwright 89 They 
haue not his commanded discipline. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. Induct, i. 125 A womans guift To raine a shower of 
commanded teare.s. x65x Hoboes Leviath. ii. xxxi. 189 
Sometimes it is a Commanded, sometimes Volunta^ Wor- 
ship. 01671 Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) 10 Major General 
Ginord with a commanded party, beat them out again. 
1724 De Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) 89, I think there was 
not more commanded men than volunteers. 

t Gomma'udedness. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 

-NESa.] Commanded quality ; obligatoriness. 

a x6oo Hammond Wks. IL 195 (R.) The commandedness 
of the other oQerings. 

II CoxuinajideeT, w. S. Africa. Also-der. [ad. 
S. African Du. kommande'ren, f. F. commander 
to command.] trans. To command or force into 
military service; to seize for (or as for) military use. 

x88i Times i Feb. s/s The night previously the Boers had 
commandeered the natives.. and compelled them to fight. 
x88a Standard xa Dec. 5/7 The Schoonspruit.. Burghers, 
who have been commandeered, have declined to go to the 
front. 1883 All y. Round 17 Nov. 533 Any quantity of 
grapes might be commandeered without, .asking, 
b. absol. 

x88x Times 25 Jan. 5 The Boers are in Lydenburg con- 
niandering from the stores. x88a Standard y2 Dec. 5/7 
The action of the Government in commandeering so exten- 
sively. 

Conunauder (k^mamdoj). Forms : 3-5 

oomander, -our, -ur, 4 oomaundour, 4-6 00m- 
maundour, 6-7 -er, (fi ooin(in)a'wndour), 6- 
oommander. [a. OF. comandere (= Pr. coman- 
daire) L. type commandd’tor, oblique case coman- 
deor (= Pr. comandadof), Anglo-F. -dour, mod.F. 
-deur L. type commanddtor-em {commend-^, 
agent-sb. f. commanddre : see Command v. and 
-BE. Commenddtor was in some military and re- 
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ligious orders of the Middle Ages, e.g. that of the 
Knights of St. John, the title of the officer in 
cliarge of a commenda : see Commandeey. In this 
sense Littre has OF. comandeor in 13th c.] 

1 . One who commands. 

a. One who commands or orders anything. 

C1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 307 Soothly the Co- 

mandour of that was he [God]. 1395 Purvey Remonstr. 
(1851) 49 If that that the emperour comaundith is good, 
fille thou the wil of the comaundour. 1531 Dial, on Laws 
Eng. I. ix. (1638) ig If a man command another to do a 
trespasse . . the commander is a trespasser, a 1617 Hieron 
Wks. (1619-20) II. 484 Hee doth it.. more for the Com- 
manders sake, .then out of auy other respect whatsoeuer. 

b. One who has the control or disposal ^any- 
thing. 

0x300 Cursor M. 12109 (Cott.) Ihesus f>e maister gaf 
ansuare, )>ou ]>at es comandur o lai. c 1585 Faire Em iii. 
650 She That’s mistress and commander of his thoughts. 
1607 Fletcher Woman-Hater iii. i, Were we not made 
ourselves, free, unconfined, Commanders of our own affec- 
tions 7 x666 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) 222 A great com- 
mander of the Latin tong^ue. 

e. One who exercises authority, a ruler or leader. 
Commander of the Faithftd (rf. Admibal); a 
title of the caliphs, first assumed (c 640) by Omar I. 

n X300 Cursor M. 453 (Cott.) He [Lucifer] wald . . he him 
self fair comandur [®. r, -our]. 1382 Wvchf L 7 tke v. 5 
Comaundour, we trauelinge by al the nyjt token no thing. 
c 1440 Promp. Paro. 88 Comnmwndour, preceptor, man. 
dolor, 1588 Shaks. Tit. .At. l ii. 247 King and Commander 
of our Common-weale. 1592 — Ven. ^ Ad. 1004 Be wreak’d 
on him, invisible commander [Death], 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. ni. xlii. 269 The Apostles, .are our Schoolemasters, 
and not our Commanders. 1840 Penny Cyel. XVI. 434/2 
Omar, .was also the first who assumed the title of Amir-al- 
mfimenln (cotnmauder^ of the faithful) instead of that of 
Khalifah-rasuli-llahi (vicar of the messenger of God) which 
his predecessor Abfi Bekr had used. 

2 . Spec. a. The officer in command of a military 
force. 

X598 Barret Theor, ^Fhrmin. i. 3X Braue Commaunders 
vnder whom I have serued. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 97 
Williams. Vnder what Captaineserue you? King, Vnder 
Sir lohn Eipingham. WHliams. A good old Commander. 
X643 Ld, Cafcl (pule), Address to all Commanders, Officers, 
and Soldiers. 1757 Jonvtsoin Rambler No. 146 e 5 Not only 
the writer of books, but the commander of armies, .will 
easily outlive all noisy and popular reputation. 1859 
Thackeray Virgui. x. Two thousand veteran British troops 
with their commander. XB75 Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk. 
i, (ed. 2) 22 The term Commander of Column indicates the 
Senior Officer in that Column. 

b. One who has command of a ship; in the 
British and U. S. navies, the title of an officer who 
ranks below a captain and above a first lieutenant. 

c 145a Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 579/45 Egeator, a comander 
of a shyp. 1669 Sturmv Mariners Mag. iv. 20a Any in- 
genious Sea-Artist, that . . hath been Commander or Mate 
many years, »o8 Aqy. Proclam, 26 June in Land. Gas. 
No, 4452 The Commanders of the Men of War appointed 
Convoys for Newfoundland. X804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) 
II. 194 Captain Prescott, a commander in the navy. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Ward-bk, 203 Commander, an officer in the 
royal navy, commanding a ship of war under twenty guns, 
a sloop of war, armed ship, or bomb-vessel. He was en- 
titled master and commander, and ranked with a major of 
the army: now simply termed commander, and ranking 
with lieutenant-colonel, but junior of that rank. 

3 . In a mediaeval religious order, esp. a military 
order, as the Knights Hospitallers : The adminis- 
trator of a Commandebt, a Commbndatoby. 

161X Cotgr. S.V. Commanderie, A Commaunder (of one of 
the Orders). X64X Termes de la Ley 65 s.v. Commaundrie, 
He which had the government of any such Manner or 
house, was called the Commander, which had nothing to 
doe to dispose of it, but to the use of the Priorie, and to 
have onely his sustenance of it according to his degree. 
X75X Chambers CycL s.v. Commastdry, The simple com- 
manders of Malta.. are rather farmers of the order than 
beneficiaries. i8xg Scott Ivankoe xxxv. note. The prin- 
cipal Kn^hts of Saint John were termed Commanders, 
X858 W. Porter Hist. Knis, Malta I. iL (L., s. v. Com- 
matulery), The counril reserved to themselves the power of 
at any time recalling a commander from his post. 1867 
Murray’s Handbk. Worcester, etc. 98 The Commander's 
house, and great hall, are the only existing portions [of the 
Commandry]. 

4 . Hence, a member of a higher class in certain 
modem Orders of Knighthood, in the French 
Legion of Honour, etc. ; also, an officer in certain 
secret ‘orders’, as in the American order of 
‘ Knights Templars 

In British Orders {.e.g, of the Bath since 1815,^ of St, 
Michael and St, George, and of the Star of India) the 
Knight Commastders form the second of the three grades. 
A Grand Commander is a member of one of the divisions 
of the highest grade. In the Legion of Honour, Com- 
inandeurs form the third of the five classes. 

1846 Permy Cycl., \st Suppl. II. 193/2 Legion of Honour, 
instituted hy Napoleon during the year 1802 . . consists of 
five divisions; chevaliers, oificers, commanders, grand 
officers, and grand crosses. x88s Cussans Heraldry 248 
At the termination of the War [1815] • . it was decided to 
divide the Order of the Bath into three Grades, entitled 
Knights Grand Cross (G.C.B.), Knights Commanders 
(K.C.B.), and Knights Companions (CB,). x886 Whitaker's 
Almanack 88 [Order of tne Bath] Second Class, K.C.B, 
Military Knights Commanders. .Civil Knights Comman- 
ders. Ibid, 93 The Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India . . Principal Knight Grand Commander, Viceroy and 
Ciov. Gen. of India. 


6. A large wooden mallet or beetle ; a rammer 
(see Command v . 6 c). 

*573 Baret Alv. C. 907 (1580) An instrument to driue 
piles of woodde into the ground, called. . a commaunder, also 
to heate stones in pauing, a rammer. 1679 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc, vii, 128 The Commander, .with a handle about three 
foot long. 1726 R. Neve Builder's Diet. s.v. Foundation, 
These piles must he drove or forced down by a Commander. 
1B63 Reads Hard Cash I. igS His gang of fifteen . . stood 
in line with huge wooden beetles called commanders, 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk, 203 Commander, a large wooden 
mallet used specially in the sail and rigging lofU, as any- 
thing of metal would injure the ropes or canvas. 

't* 6, Fortif, A work raised so as to command the 
adjacent works and countTyround; a Cavalibe. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 122 Two commanders, or caua- 
liers. Ibid. II. 126 Whole Buts of water, .were throwen 
downe from an high Commander. 

1 7 . Stirg. A machine for reducing dislocations ; 
=Ambb. Obs. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg, Treat, vii. v. 488 The Glosso- 
comtum, cominonly called the Commander. 17x1 Lend. Gas. 
No. 4878/4 This [reduction of fractures] Is not effected Wthe 
Ambe or Commander.^ 1783 P. Pott Chimrg. Wks. IL 300 
That sort of Ambi which Mr. Freke called hts Commander. 

8. Hat-making. (See quots.) 

1874 Kntoht Did. Mech. s. v. 1875 Ure Did. Arts II. 
857 'This flat_ crown is now placed upon a block, and, by 
pressing a string called a commander, down the sides of the 
block, he forces the parts adjacent to the crown to assume a 
cylindrical figure. 

9 . Ornith. The Red-winged Oriole (jOnolus 
Phceniceus). 

i8xa Smbllie, etc. tr. Biiffbn’s Nat. Hist. XIII. 2x9 It is 
called Commander on account of a fine red mark on . . its 
wings, which , , resembles the badge of the order of knight- 
hood. 

10 . CommBJider-lu-cliief. The chief or supreme 
commander of all the military land forces of a 
Stale ; also b. of a detached portion permanently 
quartered in a colony, or c. on expeditionary ser- 
vice in a hostile foreign country. 

In nearly all the British Colonies^ the Governor is Com- 
mander-in-Chief, even though a civilian. 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 188 Lord Conway 
then Commander in chief. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. i. iv. 
§ xo Such Commanders in Chief do not fall without Common 
Souldiers about them. 1790 Beatson Nav. ^ Mil. Mem. 
II. 2x8 Want of success in the last campaign had raised a 
great clamour against the commander-in-(ihief. X829 W, 
Irving Con^, Granada (i8s(^ 343 The commander-in-chief 
of the artillery. X844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. i. ii. 
X27 The new Commander-in-chief at Madras, Sir John 
Cradock. X887 Land. Gas, 29 Nov., The ()ueen has been 
pleased, by Letters Patent . . to appoint Field-Marshal His 
Royal Highness the Duke of C^^mbridge, K.G., to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces. X887 ArrnyList 
Nov. 27 Bermuda, Governor and Commander-in-Chiefi Gall- 
wey, Lt.-Genl, T. L., R. Eng. 

D. In U. S. vested in the President. 

But the title is oflen unofficially applied to the acting 
general officer of highest rank (t>. the senior major-general). 

1778 {title), Proceedings of a Court Martial held, .by order 
of His Excellency General Washington, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the United States of America, for the 
Trial of Major General Lee. 1789 Consiit. U. S. Art, ii. § 2 
The president shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI, 16/2 s.v. United States. 

c. In 'Sss&N'avy : ‘ The senior officer in any port 
or station appointed to hold command over all 
other vessels within the limits assigned to him. 
Thus the commodore on the coast of Africa is de 
facto commander-in-chief’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1890 Times X2 Sept. 4/6 The Northampton .. flagship of 
the Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, 

fig- 

1650 Hubbert Pill Formality X2 A form of godliness is 
the Commander in Chief of all other sins. 

Hence {nonce-wd.) Conuuander-ln-cMe'flsliip. 
1878 W. M. Taylok Daniel the Beloved ix, 166 To himself 
he reserved the Commander-in-chiefship of the army. 

Comma'iidership. [see -seif.] The office 
or position of commander. 

x6ii CoTGR., Commanderie, a commaunderie or com- 
maundership. 1658 Ussher Aim. 373 All commander- 
ships, and captain-ships in the army. 1885 Truth 2 July 
2/2 [He] returned the insignia of his Grand Commander- 
snip, and retired from the Order. 1887 Daily News 3 May 
2/2 The grievances of naval lieutenants .. for whii^ Lord 
Elphinstone explained a proposed remedy by the increase 
of commanderships. 

Commandery, commandry (k^ma ndsri, 
-amdri). Also 6-7 -drie, 7 -erie, 6-8 -arie, -axy. 
[In its original sense a. F. commanderie, com- 
menderie, med.L. commendaria (f. comme^a,^ F. 
commende) benefice given in cominendam, i. e. into 
charge or trust. But it has subsequently been 
associated with commander in the sense of ‘one 
who commands or oi-ders’.] 
tl. An ecclesiastical or other benefice held in 
commendam, Obs, 

X536 in Stat. Trel. (R. Bolton, 1621} i2x (28 Hen. VIII.) 
Appertayning to any Archbishopricke. .Commaundry . -or to 
any other benefice, xsyy-fo Holinshed Scot. Chron. 
(x8o6) II. 103 Besides his oishoprike, he held in his hands 
the commandarie of the abbeie of Pettinweme. x66x 
T. S[tephens] Procurations 37 The Bishop of Meth. .had a 
Froxie of 15X. 41/, payable yearly out of the Commandery of 
Kells. 1708 Motteux Rabeltus v. v. (1737) x6 They have a 
great number of rich Commanderies (fat Livings). 1807 W. 
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OOMMANDBRY. 

Taylor in Artn. Rev. V. 171 In 177S1 his uncle the Arch- 
bishop of Parlermo, bestowed on him a rich commandery, 

2 . esj>. in Hist. A landed estate or manor, or group 
of manors, belonging to an Order of Knights, and 
placed under the charge of a member of the order 
(with title of commendatory Commandee 3) : see 
quot. 1858, which shows how this passed into b, 
the manors coming to be at length treated as pre- 
bends of the commanders, or of the local society of 
the order under them, to which also the name 
commandry is sometimes applied. 

Originally used in the Order of Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem (Knights Hospitallers, Knights of Khodes, or of 
Malta), whose extensive possessions, extending over nearly all 
European countries, were divided first into ^riorates, these 
again into bailvaticks, and these into commendx or coinman- 
deries’, hut also used in the Order of Teutonic Knights, 
etc. ; the corresponding terms with the Knights Templars 
weie preceptor and preceitory. The possessions of the 
Knights of St. John in England, to which all our early 
quots. refer, were seized as crown-property in 1540. 

26 Hen, VIII, c. 3 § 24 Appoynted to the dig- 
nitie of the said prior of sanct Johns of Hierusalem in Eng- 
lande, or to any commaundry apperteinyng vnto the same. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 24 The Kings Maiesty, his heires 
and Successors, shall haue and enioy all that Ho.spitall . . 
being neere to the City of London . . called the house of 
Saint Johns of Jerusalem in England, and all and singular 
..commandriesipreceptories &c. which appertained.. to the 
priours . .within any the Kings Dominions. 1607 Cowel 
Inierfr., Commawidrie was a . . maner . . belonging to the 
Priorie of S. Johns in Hierusalem in England. 1743-S R- 
PococKE Trav, (1888) 53 Temple Newton, formerly a com- 
manderie of the Knights Templars. i8ao Scott Ivanhoe 
XXXV, The Preceptories of the Templars, as well as the 
Commanderies of the Knights Hospitallers. 1838 Penny 
Cycl, XII. 317 Upon many of their manors and estates in 
the country the Knights Hospitallers placed small societies 
of their brethren, under the government of a commander . . 
Such societies were called Commanderies. 1858 W. Porter 
Hist. Hilts, Malta. I. ii. (L.), Eventually, a nomination to 
a commandery came to he considered in the light of a leg.Tl 
acquisition, subject only to the payment of a certain amount 
of annual tribute to the public treasury. 

b. In. later use : A benefice or pension atlacbed 
to a commandership of a knightly order. 

1700 tr. De Vertofs Revol. Portugal (1721) 71 Dazledwith 
the Prospect of the vast Sum which, was offer'd, besides a 
Commaiidry of the Order of Christ, 1736-7 tr. Keysieifs 
Trav. (1760I I. 109 One privilege of the companions is, 
that they are preferred to other persons in the nomination 
to commanderies, each of which is worth five hundred 
guilders. 2837 Penny Cycl. Vll. 397/2 The name of Com- 
fitandery in the order of St. Louis was given to the pension 
which the king of France formerly assigned to twenty-four 
commanders of that order, of whom eight receiwd 4000, and 
sixteen 3000 livres each. 1866 Motley Dutch Rep. n. i. 131. 

e. Also applied to a conventual prioxy of a non- 
military reli^ous order. 

*564 Acts^a Philip ^ M, c. 8 § 34 Sundry late Monas- 
teries, Priories, Commandries, Nunneries , . and other Re- 
ligious and Ecclesiastical Houses and Places. 1639 Fuller 
Holy IVarw. xii. (16^) 189 In their severall Covents and 
Commandries ouer all Europe. 1737-51 Chambers Cycl, s.v., 
There are also commandries for the religious in the orders 
of S. Bernpd and S. Antony. 1848 J. Grant Aide- 
de-camp xix, The abbess, deeming her ‘ commandery* dis- 
graced by our clatter - . procured a guard of sbirri from the 
bishop of Cosenza, 18^ {title). Annals of the Hospital of 
S.Wulstan, or the Commandery, in the city of Worcester. 

d. Sometimes (like abbey, priory, etc.^ applied 
to the buildings ; in some cases, as at Worcester, 
the house continues to bear the name. 

17x3 Loud. Gaz. No. soi^/b His Body was buried.. in the 
Abby of St. John, which is a Coramandry of the Order of 
Malta. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 332 Worcester, 
The Commandery here, .is a fine old House of Timber, in 
the F orm of a CourL 1863 T. A. Trollope Lenten Journey 
xvii. 2^ The building in question was once a commandery 
of the Templars. 1M7 Murrays Handh. Worcest, g8 The 
Commandry. .was rebuilt temp. Hen. VIIL 

e. Adopted as the name for a local branch or 
* lodge ’ of a secret order, as the American order 
of so-called ‘ ICnights Templars '. 

3 . The position, or rank of a Commander in an 
order of Knighthood. (Sometimes including a b.) 

1611 CoTGR., Coimnanderie, a commaunderie, or com- 
mauudership ; the place or oifice of a Commaunder (of one 
of the Orders). _ 1800 Nelson $ June in Nicolas Disp., Sir 
Thomas Trouhridge has a pension of ,£300 a-year settled 
on him, and Commandery of the order of St. Ferdinand. 
T 4 . The office of a mililaiy or other commander ; 
commandership, command. Obs. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitud Ann. xr. x, (1622) 153 To transfer 
the whole commandery of the souldiei-s . . vnto some one of 
his Freed-men. iSax Bp. Mountagu Diatribx 250 Both 
tn Commandry and Castrametation. 1630 R. Johnson 
Kin^. ^ Coinmw.Si The usurpation ofchiefe commandery, 
+6. A district under a commander, a seignory, , 
_ a 1641 _Bp. Mountagu A. ^ M. 248 To goe about it 
instantly in their severall Commanderies of Jeury and Galile. 
*658 UssHER VI. i04The Seimories or Commanderies. 

18x3 Hobhouse 'latimey 160 The Porte, .divided the country 
into several small pashaliks and commanderies, 

T 6. ? Command, order, (cf. Commendatoky.) 
t7a3 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 308 This was within the 
letter of the [Spanish] king's commanderie, or precept. 

Oommandible, obs. form of Commandable. 
Conunand-iu- chief, v. irans. and intr. To 
be commander-in-chief (of), 

X7S9 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 290 All to be com- 
manded in chief by a general officer of rank, 178a Ld. 
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Percy in G. Rose Diaries (186a) 1. 54 An intention of sending 
Lord Cornwallis out to Command-in-Chief in India Ibid. I. 
55 As fit to Command-in-Chief as I am to be Prime Minister. 
Hence Officer, etc- Commanding-in-chief. 

1859 Lang IVand. India 394 This sentence was. . approved 
by the General Commanding-in-Chief. x886 Whitaker's 
Almanack 82 Duke of Cambridge, Field-Marshal Com- 
maiiding-in-Chief. Ibid. 158 Department of the Officer 
Coramanding-in-chief. 

Couunanding (kpmamdiq), vbl. sb. [f. Com- 
mand V. -t- -ING i.j The action of the vb. Command ; 
a command, order, injunction. 

rtxaoo Cursor M. 5x04 (Cott.) All your bidding agh be til 
vs als comaiiding. X37S Barbour Bruce i, 256 And syne 
Do furth his lordis commandyne. 1577 tr. Buliinger's 
Decades (1592) 613 He . . whose onely thinking is a com- 
manding. 174a Richardson Pamela III. 231 We have . . no 
Revilings, no Commandings, nor Complainings. 
Commanding (kpma-ndiq),///.tz. [f. as prec. 
-h -ING ^.] That commands. 

1 . gen. Possessing or exercising command or 
control, ruling, controlling. Commanding signs 
in Astrol. : see quot. 1696. 

1483 Catlu Angl. 72 Commandynge, imperiosus. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, m. L 29 The great Commanding War- 
wieke. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 2 The commanding 
Wand In Mo.ses’s hand, xdgfi Phillips, Commanding Signs, 
the first six Signs of the Zraiack. 2756 Bubke Snbl. ^ IS. 
Introd. Wks. I, 105 To affect the imagination with these 
commanding ideas. 1863 Ruskin Munera /*. jr88oi 148 
The relation of the commanding rich to the obeying poor, 

b. Impelling, effectively actuating. 

1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 17s The power commanding. , 
lies so far from the weight to be commanded. 1805 Nelson 
in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VI. 444 To stand under an easy but 
commanding sail. 1823 W. Scobesdy Jrni. Voy. H. W/mle 
Fishery 68 Sailing when we had a commanding breeze. 

c. Connnatiding officer : an officer in command. 
Commanding ship : the commander’s ship, the 
leader of a squadron. 

1758 Uaval Chron. VIII. 448 The commanding ship 
hoisted her top-sails. X796-7 Instr, ij- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
Sx Commanding officers of regiments. xSsg Thackeray 
Vir^n, vi. 48 The French commanding officer on the Ohio. 
T 2 . Grammar. Imperative. Obs. 

1565 CAtmii.1. Answ. Treat. CrossetybiyCi 60 Wliich words 
be spoken in the Commanding Mode. 

3 . Indicating or expressing command; nobly 
dignified j having an exalted or imperial air. 

x5gi Shaks. x Hen, Vf iv. vii, 88 He spenkes with such a 
proud commanding spirit. x6a3 Massinger Bondman iii. 
li, The majesty of commanding beauty, xysa John.son 
Rambler No. x8g T 12 The commanding dignity of her 
motion. 1835 Lytton Riensi I. i, Of a toll and even com- 
manding stature. 1851 Midland Florist V. 569 [It] is a 
commanding flower. *8§s Macaulay Hist. Eng. lY. 340 
Men of commanding genius. 

4 . Dominating by superior height or strategic 
position ; having a wide and unobstructed prospect. 

a BRERCTON Treat. (Chetham Soc.) X3 A high and com- 
ing turret. 17^1 CaKWESs Cycl, Commanding gyound, 
an eminence, or rising ground, which overlooks any post or 
strong place. x84g-^ Alison Hist. Europe XIII. Ixxxvit. 
49 His guns, established on a commanding knoll in the 
centre. 1856 Emerson Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
112 Commanding views in literature, philosophy and science. 
Comma-ndins^ly, adv. [f. prec. -1- -lt 2.] in 
a commanding position, manner, or degree. 
rex6o3 T. Cartwright Confnt. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 252 
This word is giuen to Kinges with rule commandinglie. 
a 1660 Hammond Wks, IV. 306 (R,), His practices are so 
commandingly exemplary. X743 Richardson Pamela IV. 
296 If you speak as haughtily and commandingly, 1799 
Southey Lett. (1836) I. 75 It stands commandingly on an 
eminence. _ 1847 De (Juincey in Tait’s Mag, XIV, 669 
Commandingly interesting to both parties. 

GoinmandixigueSS(k^ma*ndiqnes). rare. [f. 
as prec. + -ness.] Commanding quality, authority, 
1887 M. Linskill in Sunday Mag. 503 Speaking with a 
regal commandingness that drew all hearts. 

II Gommauditaire (komaudftg-r). [Fr.] A 
partner in a commandite. (See next.) 

II Gomm.audi'be (kmnahdz't). [F. commandite 
(repr. L, type comniendTta : Du Cange has med.L. 
commendtre, -diitis, as variant of commenddre), f. 
commander in sense to entrust, commit ; the full 
French phrase is ‘ societd en commandite’ (Littre).] 
‘A company to which persons advance capital 
without assuming the functions of partner, or incur- 
ring any responsibility ’ (Littre). Also attrib. 

1844 _ Mill A jr. Quest, Pol. Econ. 119 By subscribing to 
some joint-stock company, or entering into commandite. 
1852 M'Culloch Diet. Commerce 389 Companies en Com- 
inaiidite consist of one or more partners liable, without 
limitation, for the debts of the company ; and one or more 
partners, or commanditaires, liable only to the extent of 
the funds they have subscribed. 188^ Fisheries Exhib, 
Caial, 39 A contract of partnership.. in the shape of the 
Commandite principle. 

T Comma'ndive, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. 
Command, after express-ive, etc. : see -IVE.] Hav- 
ing the character of commanding, mandatory. 

16^ Charnock Attrib. God (1834) 754 Sin.. is not only 
against the will of God commandive, but the reason of God 
contriving, 

Coiiuua’ndless, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Without command ; uncontrollable. 

*609 Heywqod Brit. TroyQ^i), That their conunaundlesse 
furies might be staid. 


COMMANDMENT. 

T Comma'iidly, adv. Obs. Commandingly. 
1622 T. Stoughton Chi-, Sacrif. ii. 14 The Prophets . . 
alwayes spoke more imperatiuely, and commandly. 
CoJUmaiLdlliexit (k^marndment). Forms : a. 

3- 4 comande-, comonde-, 3“7 oommaiidenient, 

4- 6comaurLde-,4-7oominaundement(e, (5 oom- 
maw(u)nde-, cummaunde-, ciuninawndenient, 

5- 6 Sc. commandiment, -yment) ; also jS, 4- 
commandment, (4 cumand-, koiuaund-), 4-5 
coxnand-, 5 comaund-, 5-6 oommauud- ; and 7. 
4 comanmemt, co(mjmament, -mend. [a. OF. 
com-, commandement ( = Pr. comandamen. It. com- 
mandamento) L. type *commanddmeHtum, f. 
commanddre ; see Command v. and -ment. Origin- 
ally 4 syllables ; still so found in 16-1 7th c. writers, 
and in 19th c. dialect-speech from Scotland to W. 
Somerset. But the trisyllabic form apiieared al- 
ready in 13th c., and became prevalent in the 
literary lang. in 17-1 8th c. In early limes there was 
a tendency to put a stress on the first syllable, and 
weaken the second to -dn-, -d- as in the Colton 
MS. of Cursor Mundi, 

Spenser has commandement (4 syllables'); Shaks., xst fol., 
the .same 4 times, command'ment 6 timu.s, commandment 
3 times. Drummond has it of 4 syllables, Milton and Pope 
of 3. Cf. the following examples : 

a, 0x300 Cursor M, 6481 (Giitt) fis er comandementis 
ten. f 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 67 But conseiilyiig is nac 
comandement. 153^ in W, H. Turner AV/ccA Rec, Oxford 
249 No other commaundyment or jirociircmont. 1590 
Spenser F, Q. in. iii. 11 So greatly his cummaundement 
they fcurc. 159X Shaks. x Hen. VI, i. iii. 20 From him I 
haue expresse commandement, xSza Nares Gloss., Com- 
mandement, in four syllables. 1 think 1 have heard it so 
spoken by old persons. 1835-79 Jamieson, Cominaiidimeiit 
. .This pronunciation still prevails among the peasantry in 
Scotland. 1888 W. Sitmerset ll'ord-bk., Comuianyment. 
{Commandement of 4 syllables in Scotcli Psalms in Metre 
(made c 1564), and still (1890) so .sung.] 

/3. c 1350 Will. I'alerne 10S4 jieinperours komaundment 
was kud al aboute. 1483 Cath. Anc'l. 72 A Comniaundment, 
mandaium. 1597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 142 The Lawes ui 
England are at my command'ment. x6xi — I Vint. T. 11, ii. 8 
To the contrary I haue expresse commandment. 1671 
Milton P. R, iv. 176 The first of all commandments, Thuu 
slialt worship The Lord thy God. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 650 (Cott.) pat dos her will mi com- 
mandment. Ibid. 662 pat 3ee ne brek mi commament. 
Ibid. X1730 His comanment was noght vndun. e 1320 Seuyn 
Sages I'W,) 3446 His cumandment uilyue was done.] 

1 . An authoritative order or injunction ; a precept 
given by authority, (arch.) 

CX250 0 , E. Misc, 33 Se sergant dede pes lordcs com- 
mandement. <1x489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 376 
Whan the barons herde the commnundemeute of the kyng. 
1542 BooRDED^erniT'xl. (1870)303 He that doth not thecoin- 
maundements of his physycyon, doth kyll hym self. x6xz 
Shaks. Wini. T, n. li. 8 To the contrary 1 haue expresse 
commandment. 1759 Robertson Hist, Scot, 1 . iii. x8o 
Called by the express commandment of the king. 1868 Mil- 
man Si, Paul’s X. 252 A commandment came for the Clergy 
. . to meet at St. Paul’s. 

+ b, A commission or charge. Obs, 

1593 West Symbol. B j, A Commaundement or Commission 
Mandatum is a contract by consent to do something gratis. 

2 . esp. A divine command. 

c 1325 Metr, Horn. 14 Crist gifes us wille His comandmenz 
to fulfille. c 1440 York Myst. x. 245 To goddis cuinmaunde- 
ment 1 sail enclyne. z6iz Biblh Gen. xxvi. 5 Abraham . . 
kept my charge, my Commandements, my Statutes and my 
Lawes. 0x^ Stillingfl. Wks, IV. hi. (R,), A sincere 
. . endeavour to please God and keep his commandments. 
i8fc Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vii. iv. 154 The law is, * Do 
this always' ; the commandment, ‘Do thon this new', 

b. spec, (pi.) The Ten Commandments or pre- 
c^ts of the Mosaic Decalogue. 

(Jften applied to the table or tables of these required by 
law to be publicly set up in English pari.sh churches. 
c 1280 E. E. P, (1862) 16 Of pe X commandemens . .pe first 
comondement is pis, 0 God we ssul honuri. 1340 Hamfule 
Pr. Cense, 6056 pat Iceped noght pe comandmentes ten, 
CX440 York Myst. xx. 139 Whilke callest pou pe firste 
comaundment ? 1360 Q. Elizabeth Let. in Cardwell Doc. 
Annals No. Iv, To order that the tables of the command- 
ments may be comlye set or hung up in the east end of 
the chauncell. 1561 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 103 
Paid for the table of commaundementes and the new 
kalender. .xviijff. 1637 Sc. Prayer Bk,, Communion, T'hen 
shall the Presbyter, turning to the people, rehearse dis- 
tinctly all the Ten Commandements. 17& Entick London 
ly. 88 An altar piece gilt and carved, with a glory and the 
king's arms above the commandments. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
TVaiVjWks. (Bohn I II. 46 They will let you break all the 
commandments, if you do it natively, and with spirit. 

c. Hence, the new commandment of Jesus Christ. 

*534 TiNdale John xiii. 34 A newe commaundement 

[WvcLiF maundement] geve I vnto you, that ye love toged- 
der {Rhem, one an other], as I have loved you. 

d. Also used allusively of other sets of rules, im- 
plying that they take the place of the Decalogue : 
so, jestingly or ironically, the new commandment, 
the eleventh commandment. 

a 1577 Gascoigne The "VVyll of the Deuyll ; with his 

ten detestable Commaundementes, directed to his obedient 
and accursed chyldren. x6is (title). Pope Paulus V.. His 
Ten Commandments, given to Marquis Spinota, in English, 
toMther with the Dutch original, Pall Mall G. 

xo Sept, x/z The new and g^t commandment that nothing 
^cceeds like success. x886 Mbs. Lynn Lynton Poston 
Carew iii, He had learned the eleventh commandment [do 
not tell tales out of school] to the echo, mid was the safest 
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confidant to be found within the four seas. [The * eleventh 
commandment ’ of modern cynicism is ‘Thou shalt not be 
found out’,] 

3. slang. The ten commandments : the ten finger- 
nails or ‘ claws ’ («j/. of a woinan'I. In frequent 
use f 1600 ; in mod. writers chiefly after Shak- 
spere. 

c 1S40 J: Heywood Four P's in Hazl. Dodshy I. 381, I 
beseech him that high sits, Thy wife's ten commandments 
may search thy five wits. 1393 Shaks. e Heti. VI, 1. iii. 143 
Could I come neere your Beautie with my Nayles, I could 
set my ten Commandements in your face. i^^Locrine rv. 
ii, Fearing she would set her ten commandments in my face. 
1607 X}iSKKER IVest^v. Hoe v. iv. Your harpy . . set his ten 
conunandments upon my back. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxx, 1*11 
set my ten commandments in the face o’ the first loon that 
lays a finger on him. 1830 Marryat King's Own xl, I’ll 
write the ten commandments on your face. 1842 Lomcf, Sfi. 
Stud. III. V, In with you, and be busy with the ten com- 
mandments, under the sly. 

1 4. The action or fact of commanding ; bidding, 
command, Obs. 

c 1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Kni. 1303, I schal kysse at your co- 
maundcment. c X386 Chaucer Miller's T. 106 Swoor. .That 
she wol been at his comandement. c 1400 Maundev. v. (1839) 
43 Abraham departed, be Commandement of the Aungelle. 
1579 Lyly Evfhues (Arb.l 118 Teares which they haue at 
commaundement. 1676 W. Hubbard Happiness of People 
2 All their Brethren were at tlieir Commandment. 

1 6 . Authority, sway, sovereignty, control ; mili- 
tary command. Obs. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1623) 124 The Closet, 
whereof another hath both the key, use and commande- 
ment. 1303 Siiak.s. folm iv. ii, 92 Haue I commandement 
on the_ pulse of life ? 1614 Raleigh Hist. World iii. 66 The 
Athenians, who affected the first commandement in that 
warre. x6x6 Surfl, & Markh. Country Farm 658 'The 
commaundement, or vse and profit of it [woodland] are 
longer time in purchasing, and more hardly come by, than 
that of Come and Vines. 2640-1 Kirkcruibr. War-Camm, 
Min. Bk. (1853) 13 Your own i-aigement, whilk is to come 
furth under the commandement of my Lord Kirkcudbryt. 
t Tb. A district under command. Ohs. 

163a Lithoovv Treeo. iv. (i68a) 162 The Turkish Emperours 
divide the same [lands] in Timars or commandments leaving 
little or nothing at all to the ancient Inhabitautii. 
t 6 . Commanding situation. Also concr, in 
Fortif. = Command, sb. 6 . Obs. 

a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 18.16 I. 103 Within portes 
and places of commandiment, and wliare that schippis mycht 
be arreisted. xjjofi PiiiLLirs, Commandment . . It is a Height 
of nine P’oot, which one Place has over another. [So Bailey.] 
f 7 . Old Law. * The offence of inducing another 
to transgress the law ’ (Wharton Law Lex.). Obs. 

x6x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 447 Such as arc accu-sed of 
receit of felons, of commandement, or force, or of aid in 
felon ie done. 1641 Termes da la Ley 63 Commandement 
is againc used for the offence of him that willeth another 
man to transgresse the Law. 

fb. A summary order for committal to prison. 
XS90 Three Lords ^ Ladies Land, i, in Haxl. Dodsley VI. 
48S, 1 have done none offence, though it please them to im- 
prison me, and it is but on commandment. X64X Termes de 
la Ley 63 The commandement of the K. when by his meere 
motion, and from his owne mouth hee casteth any man into 
rison . . or of the Justices : and this commandement of the 
ustices is either absolute or ordinarie. 

8. Co/nb’t as coinniandment-breaking'. 

Pail Mall C. 3oSept. 3/x If we .should take it into 
our heads to do the commandment-breaking. 

II Commando (k^ma-ndo). S. Africa, [a. Pg. 
commando ‘ command, party commanded f. stem 
of commandar to Command.] A party commanded 
or called out for military purposes ; an expedition 
or raid ; a word applied in South Africa to quasi- 
military expeditions of the Portuguese or the Dutch 
Boers {esp. the latter) against the natives. 

X834 Pringle Afr. Sk. xiv. 433 The boors made com- 
mandoes on our mthers. Ibid. xiv. 438 The old wretched 
policy of military reprisals— the commando system. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 9 May 3/2 The presence of a commando of 
several hundred respectable Boers in Central Zulnland. 
1883 A tJunmum 15 Aug. eoi The capture . , of native children 
by the Dutch commandos. 

Commandore, obs. f. Commodobb. 
Commaudress (k/ma-ndres). Chiefly ly the. 
[f. Commander + -ess.] A female commander. 

X59a Nobody ^ Someb, (1878) 326 That I might live , .To 
have that sterne commandresse in my power ! xfiax Burton 
Anat. Mel. ill. ii. vi. ii. (163x1 553 She was the commandress 
of his heart. 1630 Don Bellimds 2x9 Commandress over 
so many Kings, Princes, Lords and Signories. 18x9 L. 
Hunt Indicator No. 8 (1822) I. 63 The King made her 
commandress of Santos. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlylis 
Lett. II. X57 My own little heroine was . . inventress, com- 
mandress, guiding head and soul of everything, 
b. fig. (of things personified), 
x597'Hooker Eccl. Pel. v. (1617) 197 Wisedorae. . as Queene 
or .soueraigne commandresse ouer other vertues. x6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xxiv. (1632) T191 The Nauy the Com- 
mandresse of the Seas, a 1716 South Semi. (Z7X7) IV. 418 
Money; the absolute Commandress of Fleets and Armies. 
Commandrie, -ry: see Commandebt. 
t Coinma'ud’acate, v. Obs. [f, L. com- 
snandilcdt-, ppl. stem of comnumdticare, f. com- + 
manducare to chew.] tram. To chew thoroughly. 

XS99 A M, tr. GabeVwuedsBk. Physicke loi/x Commandu- 
cate therof both Morninge and Eveninge. 1637 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 385* Mastick . . emends the breath if com- 
manducated. 

Commare, obs, f. Cummeb god-mother, etc. 


t Comiuark. Obs. rare. [ad. Sp. (omarca 
borders or confines of a country, territory, district, 
med.L. commarca, commarchia, f. com- -f marca 
Maeoh.] Border-country, territory, district. 

x6x2 Shelton Quix. 1 . 2 (T.) He was indeed an Anda- 
lusian, and of the commark of S. Lucar’s. Ibid. iv. ii. (1632) 
^ It is publickly bruited about all this commark. 1634 
Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. v. 197. 

Commartyr: see Co-maette. 
t Couma'sculate, ». Obs.-° [f. L. com- 
masculdre to make manly or courageous, f. com- 
intensive + masculus manly.] (See quots.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Commasculate, to set one in stomacke. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Coniinasciilate, to take stomach or 
hardiness. 

t Comuiassate, v. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
commassdre, f. com- together lump, mass.] 

traits. To combine into a mass or lump. 

1658 R. Franck North. Menu (1821) 323 English honey, 
the yolks of egg and the oil of Annis, commassated and 
mingled with fine bean flower. 

Commata, L. and Gr. pi. of Comma. 
t Gomiuate'rial, a. Obs. [f. Com- + Mate- 
EiAL.] Identical in matter or material. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylvn § 757 The Beakes in Birds, which are 
Commateriall withTeeth. Ibid. \ 77iThat the Body Adiacent 
and Ambient be not Commateriall, but meerely Hetero- 
geneall towards the Body that is to bee preserued. 

Hence f Co^mniateixlaTil^. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Comntaieridlity, the Quality of being 
of the same Matter, etc. with another. 1735 in Johnson ; 
whence in mod. Diets. 

CouilHiatic (kpmm'lik), a. rare. [ad. late L. 
cominatic-its, a. Gr. Ko/ipaTiieSs consisting of short 
clauses : see Comma.] Consisting of short clauses 
or lyric measures ; of the nature of a eotnmos. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. MttuEs Metres 333 The anti- 
strophic commatic song.<; asually correspond with much art. 
1879 L. Campbell Sophocles (ed. 2) I. 271 The metre [of 
CSd, Col.) is studiously varied, above all in the remarkable 
‘ commatic parodos Ibid. 279 The long scene [II. 720-1043] 
. .broken by short commatic passages. 

2 . Mils, Relating to the comma, as in Commatic 
temperament, any system of tuning whose object 
is to dispense with the comma of Didymus, and to 
make all major tones express the same interval. 

1873 A. J. Ellis tr. HelmhoUd Sens, of Tone 649 [termin- 
ology altered In ed. 2, 1885]. 

II Conxmation (k^mm'tipn). Gr. Pros. [Gr. 
itopfiATtov short clause, dim. of lebufta Comma,] 
A short lyrical passage in a drama. 

1879 L. Campbell Sophocles (ed. 2) 1 . 122 The central epi- 
sode i.s broken by a comtitaiion (a minor lyrical dialogue in 
the midst of a scene). Ibid. 120 The docbmiacs of the coip- 
mation and commos. 

Coiiuuatism(kp-mStiz’m). rare. [f.L. commat-: 
see Comma and -ism. Cf. F. commaiisme in Liltrd.] 
Commatic character; brevity of clauses. 

x8ox Bp. Horsley Hosea 43 [T.) The parallelism in many 
parts of Hosea is imperfect, intenrupted, and obscure; an 
effect perhaps of the conmatism of the style. [Referring 
app, to Jerome's remark, Osee cornmaticus est.} 

Cominaund(e, -awad, etc., obs. if. Command. 
Comme, obs. form of Comb. 
CommeasQxa'ble (k^me-giurab'l), a. [f. CoM- 
+ Measbeable.] b Commensubabde. 

1670 Walton Life Donne 42 A commeasurable grief took 
as full a possession of him as joy had done. 18x4 Southey 
Roderick xviii. Their gather’d multitudes. .With more than 
commeasurable strength Haste to prevent the danger. 

Gommeasure ^/me-g'ui), v. [f. Com- + 
Measure v.} 

1. trans. To measure as an exact equivalent ; to 
equal in measure, be coextensive with, 

x6x4 Bp. Hall No Peace with Rome 5 18 What an absurd 
opposition is this . .that a thing should be fitly commea.siiTed 
by one place, and yet be in almost infinite, a X656 — Soul’s 
Farewell i2_ See all this happiness not limited to thousands 
nor yet millions of years, but commeasured by no less than 
eternity. _ c 18^ Tennyson CEnone 164 Until . . the full- 
grown will. Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law. Corn- 
measure perfect freedom. 

2 . To measure (a thing) with (another). 

ax86x Clough Early Poems xiiL 38 A love, wherewith 
commeasured this Is weak and beggarly. 

Commeat, obs. form of Comet. 

Go'mmeate (k^'mx'i^it), v. ? Obs. [f. L. corn- 
meat- ppl. stem of cotnmedre to go to and fro, f. 
com--kmedre to go.] intr- To pass to and fro, 
penetrate in all direction. 

x635-6a Stanley Hist. Philos. (17OX) 401/1 Pythagoras 
defined what God is, thus, A mind which commeateth, and 
is diffused through everypart of the World. X698 Money 
Masters all Things zoj Fidlers doe commeate from place 
to place. 

Gomnxeation (kpmz||i'/3n). rare, [n. of action 
from prec. : see -ation.] Passing to and fro. 
f 1. A passport. Obs.~'> [ci. I.,, commedtus caa.- 
yoy, 'a safe conduct or passeporte ’ (Cooper).] 

1^3 CocKBRAM, Commeation, a pasport. 

2 . Theol. = CiBOUMINOESSION. ' 

2833 Bp. Forbes Nicene Cr. 87 The circumsession or com- 
meation of the three Persons. 

t Commeator. Obs.—* JT., agent-n. f. com- 
medre (see prec. words).] * One that goes to and 
iro, as a Messenger’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 


t Conuiie'ddle, co-meddle, v. Obs. rare. 
[f. Com- or Co- + Meddle v. in sense 'mix’.] 
trans. To mix or mingle together. 

2602 Shaks. Ham, in. ii. 74 (Qo. 2, 1604) Blest are those 
Whose blood and iudgement are so well comedled. x6is 
Webster White Devil in. ii. F iij b. Religion, O how it is 
commedled with policy. 

Go'Zkimeline. [ad. mod L. Comnielina, f. the 
name of two Dutch botanists Commelyn (fOoninie- 
linus)l\ A genus of endogenous plants, typical 
of the N.O. Commelinacesi. (Little used.) 

X7SS Johnson cites Miller. 2773 in Asn. 2828 in Web- 
ster. 1846 in Worcester. 

Commem. (k^mcm). Oxford colloq. abbrevia- 
tion of COMKEMOEATION (seuse 2 c). 

x888 A. T. Quiller-Couch in Echoes fr. Oxford Mag. 
(i8go) 104 Don’t be obdurate. Dear Kitty, but come to 
Commem. 

Gomme'iuorable, a, rare-'', [cf. OF. com- 
memorable, ad. L. commemordbil-is, f, commemo- 
rdre : see below.] Worthy of commemoration. 

x6xi CoTGR., Commemorable, commemorable. X730-6 in 
Bailey (folio). 2733 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Gomxuemorate (k^me-mor^it), v. [f. L. com- 
memordt-, ppl. stem of commemordre to bring to 
remembrance, make mention of, f. conv-vmemo- 
rdre to relate, mention. Cf. F. commimorer^ 

1. treats. *)” a. To call to the remembrance of 
hearers or readers ; to make mention of, relate, or 
rehearse. Obs. b. To mention as worthy of re- 
membrance ; to make eulogistic or honourable 
mention of ; to celebrate in speech or writing. 

1399 Sandys Kitropse Spec. (1632) 206 It is to be acknow- 
ledged and thankfully commemorated, that this age hath 
not beene so utterly barren of good Princes. _x6x6 Bhllokar, 
Commemorate, to rehearse or make mention. 1663 Man- 
ley Grotins' Low C. Warms 477 The Britannica, or Spoon- 
wort of Pliny, which a most diligent Writer commemorates, 
that the Romans used agaiast the same Disease, a 1693 
Ukquhart Rabelais iii. xxxiiL 282 The. .Tempter did com- 
memorate unto her ., the Prohibition. 27x4-23 Ayliffe 
Univ. Oxf II. III. i. 133 The Vice-Chancellor closes the 
Act in a solemn speech ; wherein it is usual for him to 
commemorate the Transactions of the year past, and espe- 
cially such Benefactions as have been given to the University. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. 11 , One of the Prophets, com- 
memoiating the miraculous providence of God, in conduct- 
ing the Israelites to Canaan. 2876 Green Short Hist, v. 
213 Dante, .whom he [Chaucer] commemorates so reverently 
in nis verse. 

2. To call to remembrance, or preserve in 
memory, by some solemnity or celebration. (For 

’ the Bccles. use, c£ Commemoeation 2 b.) 

41638 Mede Wks. It. ix. 376 The constant Form of all the 
Liturgies . . Menorm-ieoi irpoo^iponw . . ' Commemorating’, 
or ‘ by Commemorating, we offer’. 4x732 Atterbuey I. 
vii. (R.), We are called upon to commemorate a revolution, 
as surprising in its manner, as happy in its consequences, 
as any age or country can shew. tStp^'LiftGAsaiAnjilo-Sa.r, 
Clu (185B) II. App. 378 It may perhaps be asked, why Beda 
is commemorated in the ancient calendars on the evth of 
May. if he died on the e6th. 2872 W. E. Scudamore NoHtia 
Enchar, 336 In the East . . the Four great General Councils 
were commemorated in the Diptychs. 2^3 Addis & Arnold 
Catlu Diet. S.V. Commemorations, As it would be difficult 
to say the Mass and office of two feasts on the same day, the 
Church, as a rule, celebrates the greater feast and merely 
commemorates the inferior one. 

3. Said of things : To be a memorial or memento 
of ; to preserve the remembrance of. 

1766 [see next]. 2828 D'Iskaeli Chas. I, 1 . vii. 216 
Dales, which commemorate events, furnish no discovery of 
their causes. 1840 Macaulay Clive, Ess, 508/1 The stately 
monument which was designed to commemorate triumphs of 
France in the East. 

Plence Conune'niorated ppl. a., Comme 'mo- 
xating vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 
xy66 Entick London IV. 448 On a commemorating stone 
..IS this inscription. 2873 Lyell Priuc. Geol. I. i. xiv. 
3x5 The commemorating processes, by which organic re- 
mains become fossilized. 

t Gomme'morate, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. commemordt-us pa. pple. ; or short for commemo- 
rated : see prec.] Commemorated, rehearsed. 

X67X Tme Non-Conf, 274 In almost all the Psalms of praise, 
we find the preceding distress and afiiictions. .first pathetic- 
ally commemorat. 

Gonunemoration (k^memor^i-Jan). [a. F. 
commemoration, or ad. L. commemordtion-em, n. of 
action f. commemordre (see prec.).] 

1. t a. The action of calling to the remembrance 
of a hearer or reader; recital, mention {pbsi). b. 
Eulogistic or honourable mention. 

^1576 Flemino PastopKe Ep, 48 He maketh a commemora- 
tion of such feates as he had done. 2631 Heywood Land, 
fits Honor. Wks. 2874 IV. 280 Vlisses . . vseth this short 
Commemoration, of all that hath been included in the 
former pageants. 2823 Byron yuan vii. xvi. Yet there 
were several [names] worth commemoration. 

2. A calling to remembrance, or preserving in 
memory, by some solemn observance, public cele- 
bration, etc,; ‘solemnization of the memory of 
anything’ (J.). 

2382 Wycuf Luke xxii. 19 Do ae this thing in to my com- 
memoracioun. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 235 For to haue a 
lytel comnlemoracion of god tofore or the soule shold de. 
parte fro his body. 2349 Sk, Com. Prayer, Comnmnion, To 
celebrate the commemoration of the most glorious death of 
thy Son. x66o R. Cqkb Power ^ Svbj, 91 All the solemn 
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days kept in commemoration and gratitude for our Saviours 
Nativity, Passion, etc. 1779 Genii. Mag. XLIXl. 97 The 
tommenioration of the Martyrdom of King Charles 1st. 

b. Ecclts, A service, or a short form of prayer 
added to a service, in memory of a saint or of a 
sacred event ; spec, the observance of a lesser feast 
by inserting parts of the service appropriate to it 
in that of a greater feast, when the two fall on the 
same day ; the mention by name of persons living 
or departed in the prayers of the Encliaristic service. 

Formerly specifically applied to the festivals of St. Paul, 
and All Saints. 

a 1400 Table of Tessotts, etc. in Wyclif Bible IV. 607 Here 
. .higynneth the Comemoracioun of the Trinite. .The Com- 
memoracioun of oure Ladi in Aduent. Ibid. IV. 692 Com- 
memoracioyn of Seynt Poul. <1x699 Stilungfl. (J.1, St, 
Austin believed that the_ martyrs, when the commemora- 
tions were made at their _own sepulchres, did join their 
prayers with the churches, in behalf of those who there put 
up their supplications to God. 1844 lsaeaKBaA 7 ^ 1 o.Sei.v. Ck. 
(1858) II. App. ^38 The several commemorations and an- 
tiphons with which the Service frequently closed. Ibid. II. 
App. 378 The next day was therefore chosen for the Com- 
memoration of Beda. 187a W. E. Scudamobe Notiiia 
Enchar. 380 S. Cyril of Jerusalem mentions the commemo- 
ration of the departed os taking place after the Consecra- 
tion._ a8b Capu Diet, s.v.. The common commemorations 
consist of antiphons, versicles and prayers relating to the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
Patron or title of the church, and peace . . They are pre- 
ceded on ferias by a commemoration of the Cross. 

c. At Oxford, an annual celebration, held in the 
Act or Trinity Term, in memory of the Founders 
and Benefactors of the University, in whose honour 
a iLatin Oration is delivered. The name is now 
used to include all the associated proceedings of 
the Encsenia. (Cf. Commemoeatb v. 1, 1714.) 

[1726 Avliffe Parerg. igi In our two Univer.sities, it is 
usual for Colleges to observe a Commemoration of their 
Fodders and other famoas Men, by whose Beneficence 
the College has been endow'd.] 1750 Ge)ttl, Mag. 328 Mofb 
day, y-uty 2 Was celebrated at Oxford the solemnity of com- 
memorating all the benefactors of the Univesrsity according 
to the institution of N athaniel Lord Crewe, Bp. of Durham . . 
The whole was conducted with great decorum. 1759 Ibid. 
342 Wednes^y 4 Ifnlyl Being the day of Lord Crewe’s 
commemoration, the procession was again repeated to the 
theatre ; the encaenia, or congratulatory exercises, were 
rantinued. Friday 6 The encsnia were resumed in the 
Theatre. Saturday 7 The solemnity of the installment, 
and commemoration, was closed by Dr. King. 1761 Ibid. 

?) The commemoration began at Oxford, 
and the public orations were spoken by Mess, Warton and 
Shebheare. a 1884 M. Pattjson Metn, 106 Commemoration 
was very late in 183a. x886 Oxford Univ, CaUndartA 
Portions of the succes.sful Compositions . . are read each 
yeM at the Commemoration of Founders and Benefactors. 

d. A public memorial. 

Diraaovr Trav. v. (1682) aoi,_ I saw a pillar of Brass 
erected there _ for a commemoration of that unnatural 
murther of Cain. 1886 Moblev Geo. Eliot Ctit. Misc. HI. 
94 If George Eliot had insisted that her works should re- 
mam the only commemoration of her life. 

3 . Comb., as cointnemoration-day^ -week, -ball, 
-fiowtr-show, etc. {'sense 2 c). 

*779 GmH. Me^, XLIX. 372 The commemoration speech 
was spoken by the Rev. Mr. Randolph. Ibid. 643. I trans- 
yo''*^Jp*>'LMr. Doughty’s Commemoration Sermon, 
17B4 CowpER Task VI, 63s Ten thousand sit Patiently present 
at a sacred sovig^ Commemoration-mad y content to hear 
Messiah s euloey, for Handel’s sake, a S884 M. Pattison 
Man, iTO At that time [1832] you could not keep your term 
ii^u left before noon on commemoration day. 

Hence Coumemoxa'tlonal a., of or relating to 
commemoration ; Comtuflinora'tiouisiii, the prin- 
ciple and practice of holding commemoration : 
Commemora'tloidst. 

*8fe J. Hawthobnb EUice Quentin I. 92 Poems . . philo- 
wphical commeinorational, imaginative. 1864 Masson in 
Keadey x6 Jm. 67 We confess to a sympathy with Anti- 
Commemorauonism m^general. Ibid., The Commemora- 
tiomsj5..think that it is a right and proper thing to have 
owasional public celebrations of important anniversaries. 

Counuemorative (h/me’morativ), a. and sh. 
[f. CoMMBMORATE-h-rvB. Cf. F. coimiemoratifA 
, ^•Haying the attribute of commemoratine. 

"“f The Popish distint 
®«<1 commemoratiue confuted. 
a X638 Medb tPks. iu IX. ^j 6 If. .the Eucharist be. .a Com- 

S°rTS Fbeeman Norm. 

Cof^e ^876) ir. vm. 266 A commemorative chapel 
D. Const, of, 

benlfit?°T^TW*'''^'‘o; **’‘‘•.*9* Commemorative of 
henetits. x86oTvndali, Glac. 11. 1. 223 In Kew Gardens 
commemorative of this discovery, 
c. Med. (See qnot.) 

Cowwimoratfw cirewmsiances,T^t 

ofluJLw “ bearing on the diagnosis and nature 

whfcb PO‘“‘s of evidence 

\vhich are legibly written on the patient, .and which enable 
the nature oJa previous disease to be record. 
te in ' of Commemoration, rare. 

X636 R Brathwait Lives Roman Emf. 18 Commemora- 

of snmp. TV^ • “ viii. 110 Commemoratives 

of Some Divine presence. 

Hence Commemorativelytrtf®., in a commemo- 
rative manner, byway of commemoration. Com- 
memoTati’veaess, commemorative quality. 

cor^tivdv* * tjfP Coramemoratively or re- 

cordatively, <21638 Mede IHs, ir. ix. 376 Christ is offered 


in this Sacred Supper. .Commemoratively only. 18x6 G. S. 
Faeer Orig. Pagiut Idol. 1. 57 The events of the deluge 
were commemoratively inscriMd on the heavens. 1826 — 
Diff. Romasiism (1853) 292 The consecrated elements., 
were deemed a sacrifice only on the ground of figurativeness 
and Commemorativeness. 

CouLUieuiorator (k^me'moTfilor). rare. [a. 
late L. commeinorSim‘, agent-n. f. commemordre to 
CoMMBMOBAM.] One who commemorates. 

XS56 Sat. Rai. II. 655/1 The grateful commemorators of 
the Bristol philanthropist. 1870 Aihe)tseian 4 June 736 A 
platform commemorator of the revolting state, .to which he 
reduced himself iu early manhood. 

Commemoratory (Icpme-moratairi), a. rare. 

[f. Commemorate ». + -ory.] = Commemorative. 

Tin n TT/./M>n.n r.,,/...-/'!' \ T'K. 


sacrifices, 

something from ib xSgs 
centre, .stands the commemoratory mound. 

+ Comiue’inorizei ». Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
memor-dre or F. coimtinior-er + -izE.] = Com- 
memorate. 

i6a8 Wither Brit. Rentemh. Pref. 763 Is here in part 
commemoriz'd. x66g N. Morton Neui Eng, Menu i The 
late Happy and Memorable Enterprise of the Planting of 
that part of America called New-England deserveth to be 
Commemorized to future Posterity. 

Commen, obs. f. Commom ; obs. pa. pple. Come. 
Conune’licef sb. ■mmstial, £f. following vb.] 
A beginning. 

X794 Southey 
mence ! 1804 J. . 

commence 1 1808 j>Ai:<vvXriSaun gjujg i* 1, a II 
commence with some pretty genteel sort of compliment. 

Goxiuneiice (kpme'ns), o. Forms: 4comenoe, 
eom(m)enoi, 5 eomens, 5-7 commexise, 4- 
cormuence. Also ME. syncopated form Comse, 
cumse, [ME. comence, a. OF. cumencer, coinencer, 
=Pr. comensar, -char, Sp. comenzar, Pg. comegar, 
It. cominciare, Olt. comensar Lat. type 
*cominitidre (whence comintidre, cominzdr^, i. 
com- intensive + tnittdre to begin (in Milanese 
ifisd) : see Initiate, The doubling of the tn in 
mod. F. and English is etjunologically erroneous. 
Already in the 12 th c. it was construed in OF. as 
Irans., intr., and with h, and so it appears in Eng. 
from me first. The word is precisely equivalent to 
lie native begin (which was however originally 
intr.')’, is preferred in ordinary use ; commence 
has more formal associations with law and pro- 
cedure, combat, divine service, and ceremonial, 
in which it continues earlier Anglo-French use.] 

J.. trans. To begin (an action) j to enter upon ; esp. 
in legal use, to commence an action, a suit, pro- 
ceedings, etc. 

* 3*4 Gwy Warm. (A.) 2008 ]>at fijt he wil comencl. xg. . 
New Not-breune Mayd,'S,vX. I commence Afore clemence, 
For man myne accyon. x^gd Shaks. i Heiu IV, 1. i, 4 New 
broils To be commenc'd in Stronds a-farre remote, 1598 
Hakluyt Pw. I, i5x_ (R.) All actions which may or shall be 
rammenced by occasion of the sayd eood.s arrested. 1696 
Tate & Bbady Ps. civ. 23 Commencing with the Sun his 
loll. x8x4 Southey Roderick vm. Commencing his adven- 
turous flight. X856 Proudb Hisi. Etig. (1858) I. ii. 160 In 
Mayj the proceedings were commenced. x86o Tyndall Glac, 

n. xi. aox On the following morning we commenced the 
ascent of Mont Blanc. 

b. with®^/, sb. in -it. 

*797 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1847) II, 314 He commenced 
being a severe and ardent student. xBso D. G, Mitchell 
Aevencs of a Bachelor 159, I commence crying aloud. 
01873 Mill Autobiog. 9, I commenced learning Latin, 

c. With ordinary object (before which some vbl. 
sb. may be supplied). 

1765 T, Amory Mem. (1769) II, 75 That she may com- 
nience the joy pf angels and of blessed spirits beforehand. 
1873 Newman in H. W. Wilberforce Clu 4 Ei/if (1874) 6 He 
alse took measures for commencing a new church at Lower 
w aimer# 

2. intr. with ziifin. To begin to do anythinff 
[OF. cumencer 

<7x320 a^7 _Thei it commend to snewe and fre.se. 

c 1323 Lat lePretne 264 And comenced to loue hir anon- 
right. 174a Pope d^wzc.n. 155 To ask, to guess, to know, 
M they imiumence, tis Fancy opens the quick springs of 

® barbanans have commenced., to 
lurbish Jheir profe^ions and vocations with rather whim- 

wwx« 129. 1858 jaf. Rev. V. 270/2 The landholders . , 
commenced to plunder indiscriminately. 1859 Ibid. VIII 
Helps i. (1876) 3 And now I shall 

Mmmrace to tell who I am. _ x!^ Lytton Cwnine Race 
Commenced to exist. 1875 Jevons mney 48 
government . . commenced to coin it 
1 This construction has been objected to by 
stylists, who prefer begin before to, 

cf. x86a M^SH Eug. Lang. viii. 127. xSeaP. Hall Mod 
Miss Yonge Womattkmd y\. 40. 

o. tntr. To make a start or beginning ; to come 

into operation. ^ 

f ’^l^EirFerumb. 986 pan comencede a batail newe bv- 
Shahs. A 

ri8 Lutthell Brief Ret. 

(1857) IV. 31/ The act for regukting priviledg’d places 
being 0 commence the xst of May. Pope 

wll commence, If Music 
*®39 KEiGHrLEY Nisi. 
A?ig. u. 66 Hostilities were now to commence. 1S76 Green 


Short Hist. ii. 106 The fabric of our judicial legislation 
commences with the Assize of Clarendon. 

b. with complement, expressing vocation, status, 
etc. : To begin to be or with being ; to start or set 
up as ; to become, arch. (Cf. the complemental 
constniction with 4, which may be earlier.) 

X64Z Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St, (184x1 99 Young scholars. . 
commence schoolmasters in the country. X647 Ward Simp, 
Cobler 10 Any man may commence Heretique per saltum. 
X779-8X Johnson L, P,, Akenside, He first commenced 
physician at Northampton. 1834-47 Southey Doctor 
33/2 The time . . when pig is to commence bacon. 1873 F, 
ld.K7.uMod, Eng. 103 It is far too common, now-a-days, for 
young men, directly on being made free of a magazine, or 
of a newspaper, to commence word-coiners. X883 A. Dobson 
Fielding 5 Who had already commenced poet as an Eton 
boy. [For additional qiiots. and references see F. Hall 
Rec. Exempiif, False Philol, (1872) 38-39.] 

o. with adj. complement. Also of things. ? Obs, 

17x0 Steele Tailer No. 187 V i We are still at a Loss how 
we afterwards commence eternal. X771 Wesley IVks. (187a) 
VI. 28 The wandering thoughts . . then commence sinfiil. 
<71772 J. Fletcher F"fth Check Wks. 1705 HI. 266 When 
faith gives over working, .it commences a dead faith. <t x8oo 
Wi Jones Thcol, ij- Misc, IVks. I, 145 He, loo, is thence- 
forward to commence infallible. 

4 . [transl. med.L. inciperc.'] To take the full de- 
gree of Master or Doctor in any faculty at a 
University. Often with complement, to commence 
M.A., etc. (See also Incept, Licentiate.) 

(At Cambridge, sometimes used of Bachelors, and in the 
sense of ' to be admitted to the title of the degree after 
passing the examination, and before inauguration 
1387 'rREvisA A(gM!lsM(Roll.s) VI. 259 By a statute of the uni- 
versite pf Oxenfoiri whan eny man is i-congyed pere to com- 
mence in eny faculte, 1388 wyclif Vrol, xiii, 51 He. .that 
hath comensid in art, and hath ben regent tweyne ^eer aftir. 
*S73 G- Harvey Letier-bk, (Camden) 2 This is mi year to 
commens master of art, c X630 Risdon Suni. Devon § 68 
(18x0) 65 He. .read Aristotle in the Univer-sity of Cambridge, 
where he commenced doctor. 1654 S. Ashe Fun, Serm, 
(1656) 50 Having commenced Bachelor of Arts, x6te 
Gaudeh Brovmrig 156 The University thought itself did 
then commence when Mr. or Dr. Brownrig was invested 
with any degree of honour. x68a Vernon Life Htylyn 57 
In which year Mr. Hyilyn commenc’d his Degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. 1714 R. Long in J. W. Clark Catnbridge {xSgo) 
81 To rig ourselves out, in order to see the Doctors com- 
mence. X73X T. Cox Magna Brit. VI. 225/2 Wadham Col- 
lege. .where he commenced Master of Arts. 1775 Johnson 
IVest, Is/., Aberdeen, Whoever is a master may, if he 
pleases, immediately commence doctor. 1830 Bp. Monk 
BetUlM (1833) 1, 10 Bentley commenced Bachelor of Arts, 
fb. U’ans, To admit lo a degree. Also absol. 

Fortescuds De Laud. Leg. (1572) 100 
Why in the same [< , e, JSnglish law] none arc commenced 
Bachelors and Doctors, as in other facultie.s. xsW R. 
Parke tr, Mendoxa's Hisi. China 95 To commence or 
graduate such students as haue finished their course. Ibid, 
97 The day appointed, .for to commence or giue degrees. 
a, fig. 

cxtApFreemasottry 556 Through hye grace of Crist yti 
neven, He coinmensed yn the syens seven. XS79 Sjiaks. a 
.,V*i ■* ^®S Learning [i.s] a meere Hooru of Gold . . 

ull Sack commences it, and sets it in act and vse. a 1625 
Fletcher Elder Brother i. ii, Come, doctor Andrew, witli- 
“isputation. Thou shalt commence i’ th’ cellar, x6te 
C. Ellis Gwx/ift! ^1672) 225 (T.J Many of our Eng- 
ush gentlemen do thus commence, as it were, and take 
degrees in ignorance and vanity. 

•j" 6. To commence to, into : to begin to grow or 
develop to <7?- into. Also h. trans. Obs. 

rtxsoo Pol. /’<i««f (xSsgjII, 280 To thehonoureofEctour 
that he myste comen.s, z66x Glanvill Van. Dogni. 74 It 
may be well reckon'd among the bare Po.ssibilities which 
never commence into a B'uturity. x68x IVhole Duty Na- 
tious 20 He founds his Worship, .first in Abrahams Family, 
from thence commences it into a National State, 

CommexLceable (k^me-nsab’l), a. [f. prec + 
-ABI1E.3 That can be commenced ; f (in quot, 
1654) competent to ‘commence ’ at a university, 

*^ W KiTLOCK Zootouua 152 But now they had conversed 
with him lhat could make them Commenceable without 
time, or Degrees ; and make them Doeti without being 
Doetores, 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) V. xxix. 206 
Smts commenceable on restitution of goods and chattels. 

Com.xiie’Jice 6 L,ppi, a. Begun j graduated : sec 
the vb. 

1588 R, Parke _tr. Mendostis Hist. China gB The new 
commenced Loytias. X647-8 Cottlrell Davila's Hist. 
Pr, (1078) x2 lo establish the foundation of their com- 
menced greatness. X669 AIilton \jitte\ Accedence com- 
menc t Grammar. 

Commenceiueiit (kpme-nsment). Also 3-5 
com-, [a. OF. colpidynencement (=Pr. comensa- 

mens. Cat. comensament. It. cominciamentd) ; app. 
of Romanic age, f. comensar to Commence: see 
-MBNT. Cfi also the shortened ME. eomsetnente.'] 

1. The action or process of commencing : begin- 
ning ; time of beginning. 

Misc. 30 pis was Jm commencement 
of jHj miracles of ure louerde. <r 1450 Merlin xiv. 219 And 
be-gonne tehly vpon hem as it hadde be at the comence- 

ment. Z5a8 in Strype EccL Mem. I. App. xxiii. 58 If his 
Ho. contynued his good mynd towards the finishing and 
perfiting of that college, as his Ha hath to the begmning 
and commencement. z6pa Shaks. Ham, lu. i. 185 The Origin 

of this greefe. 1742 Johnson Z./*., Syd. 
Mham Wks. IV. 493 He was with-held from the university 
^ the commfflccment of the war. 1798 Mission. Mag. 
No. 22. xso to emulate and excMd our commence- 
ments. x8fe Tyndall Glae. ii. v. ikx At the commence- 
ment of wmter. 1885 Law Times Ref, LII. fixSA At the 
tune of such commencemeat to build. 
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2. The action of taking the full degree of Master 
or Doctor ; esp. at Cambridge, Dublin, and the 
American universities, the great ceremony when 
these (also, in some cases other degrees, esp. in U. S., 
that of Bachelor) are conferred, at the end of the 
academical year. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 259 By a statute of the 
universite of Oxenford . . he schal not spende at his co- 
mencement passynge J>re )7owsand of grootes turonens. 
1587 Harrjson England n. Hi. (1877) i. 75 In Oxford this 
solemnitie is called an Act, but in Cambndge they vse the 
French word Commensement. 1593 Nashe Eaur Lett. 
Confiit. 74 Shewe mee the Vniuersities hand and scale that 
thou art a Doctour sealed and deliuered in the presence of 
a whole Commensement. 1680 Land. Gaz. No, 2406/2 
(Cautiridge) An extraordinary Commencement being held 
on this signal Occasion, for conferring Degrees on persons 
of Worth mall Faculties. 1714-23 Aywkfe Univ. of Ox/, 
II. lit. i. 131 There is a general Commencement once every 
Year in all the Faculties of Learning, which is called the 
Aci at Oxford, and the Commencement at Cambridge. 
1838 Masson Milton I. 163 Three days before the cloiie of 
the academic year, .there was held at Cambridge the great 
public ceremony of the^ ‘ Commencement 18^ Academy 

5 July 12/2 Dublin University. .The recipients of honorary 
degrees at the commencement are, etc. 
ta. transf. andy^. 

1363-87 Foxe A.^M. (1596) i6a/i The princes of Almanie 
. .assembled a Commensement, where they did consult and 
so conclude to elect another emperor. 1606 Holland 
Siieiou. 182 (R.) Being honourably brought into the Forum, 
the day of his lirst plea and commencement. 1633 Fuller 
Hist. Camb. (1840) 8 Now it is become a great fair, and, as 
I may term it, one of the townsmen's ' Commencements’, 
wlierein they take their ‘ degrees ’ of wealth. 

3. attrib, and Comb, (sense 2 ), as commencement 
day, etc. 

1606 Holland Sneioti. 154 Also upon his commensement 
day, when he was to put on his virile gown. 1613 PunciiAS 
Pilgr. IV. xvi. 372 Doe assemble themselves at tlie Common 
Schoole or Commencement.house. 1661 K. W. Conf. 
Cliarac., Univ, Beadle (i860) 72 Fit for nothing else hut to 
be made the fool at a commencement vacation. 2690 Lend. 
Gaz, No. 2566/4 Tuesday the first of July, is the Com- 
mencement-Day at Cambridge this year. 1838 0 . W. 
Holmes Ant, Breah/.-t., Race of Life, ‘Commencement 
day ' . .reminds me of the start for the ‘ Derby 1887 Caoot 
Me}n. Emerson 64 Emerson's friend . . was present at the 
Commencement Exercises when the class graduated in 1821. 

Comme’ucer. [f- Comuekoe v. + -eb.] 

1. One who commences ; a beginner. 

1639 Gauden Tears Ch, 23 'The first five famous Planters 
and Commencers in England. z8ai H. Coleridsb Ess. 
(1851) I. 5 The first commencers of this corruption. 

1 2. One who ' commences ’ at a university. In 
American colleges, a member of the senior class 
after the examination for degrees. Ohs. 

1633 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) 208 Hitherto we have 
given in the list of the yearly Commencers. 1660 H. More 
Myst, Godl. I. i. 4 Mba-rtjt, Mysta, a Scholar or Commencer 
in Divine Mysteries. 170a C. Mather Magn, Chr, iv. 
Introd. (1852) 13 Orations . . made hy some or other of the 
commencers. 171a Life Bf. Stillingfl, 25 Never did the 
Professor more vigorously exert his utmost force, in the 
trial of any Commencer. 1733 GentL Mag, July III. 383 
William Nicholes, Commencer in Arts 01 Corpus-Chnsti 
College, open'd the Act, 

Comme’ncing, vbl. sh, nn.\ppl. a. Begin- 
ning ; graduating ; see the vb. 

1388 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 88 Of their 
commencing and rewardes. 1674 Hickman Quino^rf. 
Hist. (ed. 2) 212 At the time of his commencing Dr, in 
Divinity. 1713 M. Davies Ath, Brit, 1. 18 For commenc- 
ing Graduates in Divinity. i8ao Genii. Mag, XC. i. i6a 
’The late Dr. Smith’s annual prize of £25 each to^the two 
best proficients in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
among the Commencing Bachelors of Arts, 1831 Herscuel 
Stud, Nat, Phil, u. Hi. 113 The decisive mark of a great 
commencing change. 1886 W. D. Macray Pametssus Plays 
Notes 136 The commencing words of the condition of a bond. 

Comnend (k^meud), v. Forms ; 4-6 com- 
exid(e, commeude, (5 kommende, 6 coxemeut), 
4 - oonunend. [ad. L. commendare to commit to any 
one’s charge, entrust, commend to his care, re- 
commend, f. L. com- intensive + mandare to com- 
mit into one’s hands or charge, etc. ; see Mandate. 
OF. commander had the sense of both commend 
and command (the latter a developed sense of L. 
mandare), and commande in Eng. had orig. the 
same two senses. But here, in course of the 14 th c., 
the form commend was taken from L. commendare 
(well known with its derivatives in feudal and 
ecclesiastical law, also in the Vulgate) in the 
original L. sense, and command(e in this sense 
gradually went out of use. See Command v.] 

1. 'To give in trust or charge, deliver to one’s 
care or keeping ; to commit, entrust : f a. a thing. 
Formerly in such expressions as commend to me- 
mory (L. commendare memoried), also commend to 
paper, writing, etc. 

1^ Wycuf Isa. X. 28 Anent Magmas it shal commende 
[1388 bitake to kepying] his vesseles. CX475 Babees Bk. 5 
Yif that youre lorde his owne coppe lyste commende To 
yow to drynke. s$ya Becon Gm. Virtue Wks. (1843!) 48a 
Commend to memory the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians. 
1381 Mulcaster Posiiions xxxvii. (1887) 155 The maister 
to whose iudgement I commend the choice. 1588 Shaks. 
L, L. Z>. iiiTi. 169 To her white hand see thou do commend 
This seal'd-vp counsaile, f 1630 Jackson Creed -n, xxviii. 
Wks,V. 464 The conduct of the right wing,, was com- 


mended to his brother. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vii. 97 
These Rhymes^ I did to Memory commend. x866 Motley 
Dutch Re^. ii. Hi. 184 The ‘ cup of bitterness ’ . . was again 
commended to his lips. 

b. a person. Now esp. used of committal to 
the divine keeping : To commit with a prayer or 
act of faith, ‘ to deliver up with confidence ’ (J.). 
c 1386 Chaucer Moder of God 134 Un to you tweyne, I my 
soule commende. e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 88 He . . 
saise denote praiers and commendez him till his godd. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton xxH. 492, I comende you 
my wyfe . . & my children. X348-P (Mar.) Bk. Coin. Prayer 
128 _ We commend vnto thy mercifull goodnes, this congre- 
gacion. X620 Shelton Quix. III. xxviii. 201 Who errs and 
mends, to God himself commends. X633 F. Fletcher 
Pttrj^le Isl. XL ix. The Island's King . . with grave speech 
. . Himself, his state, his spouse, to them commended. 1823 
(^uetUin D. xvH, Having commended himself.. to 
the Saints.. Quentin. .retired to rest. 

2 . To present as worthy of favourable acceptance, 
regard, consideration, attention, or notice; to direct 
attention to, as worthy of notice or regard; to Re- 
commend : a. a thing. 

<1x323 E. E. AIIU.P. B. X Clannesse who-so kyndly cow]>e 
comende. 1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixiii. (1405) 
900 Mylke is commendyd for it nouryssheth well the body. 
xs86 Cogan Haven Health Ixiv. (1636) 76 Harts.ease . . is 
commended for a rupture. 1663 Manley Grotius' Low C. 
IVarres 381 They commended Peace to both, 1833 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) I. 393 The pleasanter humanity of the subject 
may commend it more to one’s liking. 

b. a person. 

1382 Wyclif I Macc. xiL 42 He..comraendide him to alle 
his freendis. 1368 Grafton Chron, II. 68 LTlie] Abbot 
of Pontiniack, to whome the Pope . . had commended him. 
X386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 109 The bearer hereof 
. .1 have bin requested to commend unto you. x6ix Bible 
Rout. xvi. I, I commend vnto you Phebe our sister. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. viii. lx. 343 , 1 shall be glad if you 
will commend me to their acqoamtance. 

c. fig. To recommend. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. viu. 8 Mete comendith vs not to God. 
1326 Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W. 1331) 170 Y“ prayer that frater- 
nail charite or brotherly loue commend eth before God. 

+ < 1 . To recommend (a person) to do a thing. 
X647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xxvii. 171 Some friend shall 
commend the party inquiring to accept of some imployment 
very advantagious. 

3 . gen. To mention as worthy of acceptance or 
approval, to express approbation of, praise, extol. 

<ix^ Hampole Psalter xi. 7 pe prophet comendis be 
prechynge of crist. c X374 Chaucer Troylus v, 761 For 
that that som. men blamen evere yit, Loo t other maner folk 
comenden it. <r 1490 Prouti, Pars. 89 (MS. K.) Comendyn 
or preysyn, laudo. 1333 JEdf.n Treat. Netve Ind, (Arb.) 3 
In all ages noble enterprises haue ben commended. x6oi 
Shaks. Tkw/. N, ii. v. x8o She did commend my yellow 
.stockings of late. 1634 H. R. tr. Salente Regiin, Pref. 2 
Commend it, or come and mend it. X738 Johnson London 
3 My calmer thoughts his choice commend. 1844 Thirl- 
WALL Greece VIII. Txii. 173 He commended their zeal. 

To commend to be (of such a kind). Obs, 
1398 Stow Surv. xliv. (1603) 485 Roger Niger is com- 
mended to haue beene a man of worthy life, xoax Burton 
Anat. Mel. ii. ii. in. (1651) 259 The Egyptians . . are com- 
mended to be. .a. .merry Nation. 

C. cd}SOl. 

a xT^f. Pope On Verses ofDk, BueJehm, 2 Thou shalt live, 
for Buckingham commends, 1766 Fordyce Serin. Yiig. 
Worn, (1767) I. i. 36 Commend as often as you can. 1883 
Longf. Ways. Inn 2nd Inter]., One, ever eager to commend. 
t 4 . To set off to advantage, or with added 
grace, lustre, etc. ; to adorn or grace. Obs. 

X33S CovERDALE Prov, XV. 2 A wyse tonge commendeth 
knowlege (Vulg. entai scientiam\ 1580 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 300 What . . more commendeth a woman than con- 
stancies x^ Gold, Mirr, (1851) 47 Gold commends the 
precious stone. 1393 H. Smith Serni. Wks. II. iii The light 
of the candle doth not dazzle, but rather commend the 
light of the sun. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 70 The grace- 
fml symmetiy that commemls the whole pile and structure, 
b. fig. (in proverbial expression). 

1620 Venner Via Recta iu. 48 Such as have very strong 
stomackes, or like to have their meat commend their drinke. 

6 . To recommend to kindly remembrance ; for- 
merly in ordinary use in the conveyance of greetings, 
now arch, : e. g. Commend me to — , remember me 
kindly to — ; — comntends him{self) to you, — 
asks to be kindly remembered to you, sends Ms 
kind remembrances ; I commend me to you, I pre- 
sent my kind regards or remembrances. 

X4fi3 Past. Lett. II. 138 Ryght worchepful ser..I comend 
me to you [earlier letters have recomtnend and cornmand]. 
(1490 Promp. Parv. 89 (MS. K.) Comendyn or gretyn 
[1409 recomende], recommeudo, essaO Mbq. Dorset in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. iii. 173 II. 147 , 1 hertely commende me 
vnto you. 1563 in E. Lodge lUust. Brit. Hist. (^91) I. 
349 We comende us unto yo' good Lordshipp. 13^ Shake. 
Merck, V, iii. ii, 233 Signior Anthonio Commends him to 
you. X677 Holyoke Diet., To commend him unto one, 
salvo. 1739 Robertson HUt, Scot. 1 . vii. 528 Commend 
me to my son. 

6. Eccl. To bestow in commendam. Also absol, 
x6i6 Brent tr. Sarpls Counc, Trent (.1676) 239 A Cathedral 

Church might be commended^ to a Deacon. Ibid. 233 But 
the Popes . , did pass these limits, and commended for a 
longer time. 1670 Blount Law Diet, s. v. Commendam, 
He to whom the Church is commended. Lath the Fruits 
and Profits thereof, onely for a certain time. 1883 T. 
Arnold Cedh. Diet. xq8/i A Council of Menda commended 
to the metropolitan the churches _of certain bishops who 
had been ordered to retire &om their sees and do penance. 

7 . Hist, To place under the personal protection 


of a feudal lord ('se in vassaticum alicui com- 
mendare * Du Cange). 

1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 3) I. Hi. 91 The freeman 
might . . determine to whom . . he should commend himself. 
Ibid. 121 The kingdom of England, .was twice commended 
to a foreign potentate. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 253 note, 
Vassus. .was used. .in the Karolingian period for a freeman 
commended, or placed in the relation of comitatus, to a 
lord. X887 EncycL Brit. XXII. 781/2 The piivileged 
position of the abbey tenants gradually led the other men of 
the valley to ‘ commend ’ themselves to the abbey. 

8 . Commend me (z<j) to : a colloquial expression, 
serious or ironical, of choice or preference, =‘ give 
me by choice *. Orig. of a person. 

17x2 Steele Spect. No. 4B6 r 4 Of all that I have met iu 
my time, commend me to Betty Daall. 1773 Sheridan 
Rivals I. ii, Commend me to a mask of silliness, and a pair 
of sharp eyes for my own interest under it. X826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey vi. i, For a handsome, generous, sharp-witted 
knave, commend me to Hunsdrich the porter. 1842 Tail's 
Mag. IX. 635/2 Commend meto Edinburgh above all cities ! 
x868 Browning Ring jr Bk. viii. 51 Commend me to home- 
joy, the family board Altar and hearth ! 

11 App. confused or blended with the verbs Com- 
ment and Command. 

1637 Abp. Williams Holy Table 107 That most admirable 
assage.. applauded and commended vpon by Lactantius 
imself. X63X Reliq. Wotton, 59 To commend over his 
condition and transcendent power, .as a matter of publique 
consequence. 1673-4 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 417 
Whensoever you ^all have any further occasion to com- 
mend me, I shall not faile to testify that I am, etc. 

t Co]iiixie‘ii.d, sb. Obs. [In sense i, a. F. com- 
mende, corresp. to It. and nied.L. commenda a 
benefice given in charge to any one (see Commen- 
dam), lit. ‘a deposit, charge’, f. commendare to 
give in charge, entrust, etc. : see prec. In the 
other senses it may have been formed imined. 
from the verb in Eng. or Sc.] 

1. Eccl. = Commendam i. In commend, to com- 
mend ; in commendam. .SV, 

CX470 Henry Wallace ix. 1128 The rent at will he [king 
off Ingland] gaiff[that byschojj] in commend. Ibid. 1. 172 
Glaskow thai gaif. .To dyocyein Duram to commend. 1313 
Douglas AEneis viii. Prol. xo8 Ane kinrik of paroch kyrkis 
cuppillit with commendis. 

D. Feudal protection : see Commend v, 7 . Sc. 
c X470 Henry Wallace x. 1072 The lord Bewmound in to 
the north he [Edward] send. Thai lordschippys all thai 
gaiff him in commend. 

2. Commendation. 

e 1470 Henry Wallace vni. 1473 The gret commend that 
.scho to Wallace gaiff Befor the king. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, III. 277 Qiihairthrow he gatt commend Of largnes 
and liberalitie. x6o8 Shaics. Per, ii.H. 49 Speak in bis just 
commend. 

b. with a and pi. Also a commends. 
x6o6 Rollock's Lect. r These, (ed. 1606) xoo (Jam.) Thou 
. .givest vs a goode commend, and vtlerst a great rejoising 
for vs, X63X Hevwood Maid of West m, Wks._ 1874 II. 
30a To . . vouchsafe some few commends Before his death, 
x^x Marmion Antiquary in Hazl, Dodsley XIII. 427 You 
give yourself a plausible commends. 

3. A greeting, remembrance, compliment. 

c X470 Henry Wallace xi. 966 The harrtfid J05 in Ingland 
sone he send, And wrayt to Bruce rycht hartlie this com- 
mend, Besekand him to cum and tak his croun. 1393 
Shaks. Rick. II, in. i. 38 Tell her I send to her my kind 
commends. i6<>8 L. Machin Dumb Knt. v, Thanks M. 
Jayler, and a kind commend. eib^S Howell Lett. (1650) 
II. 41 Mr. William Pawley, to whom I desire my most 
hearty commends may be presented. 

Commend, obs. form of Comment sb. 

II Conuue'llda. Also 6 -do. The Latin and 
Ital. form of the word Commendam, occas. used. 

1398 Florio Comendatore . . one that hath Comendoes 
[x6xx Comendas] put to his charee, x6x6 Brent tr. Sarpis 
CouHc, Trent (1676) 27 The abuses of Comraendaes and 
Annates. Ibid. 468 Willing to get Benefices in Commenda. 
1763 Blackstone Comm, 1 , 393 Commeuda, or ecelesia 
commettdaia, is a living commended by the crown to the 
care of a clerk, to hold till a proper pastor is provided for 
it. 1885 T. Arnold Cath, Diet., Commenda. 

Commendable (kpme‘ndab’1), a. _ [a. OF. 
commendable, ad. L. commenddbil-is praiseworthy, 
f. commendare : see Commend and -able. The 
French derivation gave the earlier accentuation, 
commenda-ble, co'mmendable, the latter still, with 
an uncertain exception, used by Shakspere. Dr. 
Johnson noted this as obsolete, and commendable, 
although considered by Walker ‘vulgar’, is now 
prevalent.] 

1. Proper to be commended, deserving of com- 
mendation or approval, praiseworthy, laudable. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib, r 894 No thing so comendable in 
a gret lord, as whan he is debonaire. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus, 
xlu. 8 Thou schalt be comendable in the mjt of alle men, 
c X400 Beryn 255 Ne myrth is nat commendahill, that ay 
is by 0 syde. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xviii. xxix, Y our great 
deceyte is nothing commendable. X396 Shaks. MerauV, 

I. i. Txo Silence is onely commendable In aneats tongue dri’ii, 
and a maid not vendible, i6xa Guillim Heraldry iii. xH. 
(x6xi) 123 To set them forth in thdr commendablest fashion. 
1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 7X Liberality and bounty 
are exceedingly commendable. tSjo Daily News 7 Oct., 
Applying the Act with most commendable zeal. 

+ 2. Commendatory. Obs. 

1576 Fleming PauopUe Bp. 45 This hope . . that your 
opinion concerning his person, and behaviour, would be no 
lesse commendable then cures. Ibid. 360, 1 mistrust not .. 
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but that, without our commendable certificate,_hee is like 
enoughe to please. [Cf. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. vii. 51.] 

•)* B. as sb. A commendable tiling or quality. 

16^4 Whitlock Zootomia 340 All the Commendables In 
Politicke Government. X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Mmi. i. i. 
s5 Touching the third Commendable in the search of our 
selves, namely. Certainty and Evidence. 

Comme'ndableuess. [f. prec. + -kess,] 
Commendable quality, praiseworthiness. 

a 1639 W. Whatelv Prototypes i. xix. (16401 225 No man 
else can finde any commendablenesse in them. 1734 Ed- 
wards Freed. WUl. iv. i. 193 The Essence of Vertuousness 
or Commendableness. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 
130 The commendahleness of iudustr}'. 


Comme'uda'bly. cdv. [f. as prec . + -lt 3 .] 

1 . In a commendable manner ; so as to win com- 
mendation; laudably. 

i»i Elyot Gov. I. vii, Nature seketh . . howe in quietnes 
to be commendably disposed. 1386 W. WebbeEw^. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 31 He handled them commendably. 1670 Milton 
Hist. £}ig. Wks. 1738 II. 67 Edric. .challeng'd the Crown, 
and wore it, though not commendably. 1754 Eiciiaroson 
Grmidisoii (ed. 7) vll. 65 To behave commendably in the 
private life, Manch, Exanu 4 Nov. 5/4 The speakers 
were commendably brief. 

2 . In commendation. (Cf. Commendable 2.) 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. iv. 25 Everything the 
man said commendably ofhim came grudgingly. 

II Oommendaces. Obs.-'^ [OF. (in Cotgr. 1611), 
corresp. to med.L. comntendatias=commendatioms 
‘ ofEcinm vel orationes pro defhnctis ’.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cowmettdaces, Funeral Orations, 
Prayers made for the dead ; Verses made in praise of the 
dead, [from Cof^rave.l Hence in Phillips, etc. 

II CommendadOT. [Sp. comendador com- 
mander, lieutenant ; now esp. used of a mediteval 
knight-commander.] A commander : chiefly as a 
Spanish or Venetian title. 

1580 Apol. Pr, Orangeia Plueuix (1721) 1. 306 That which 
he and the ^reat Commendador did. 1641 Marmion Ais- 
tiquary v. i. (Venice) A base commendadore 1 I’ll ne'er 
endure it. 1636 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Paruass, 10 ‘The 
Commendador Hannibal Caro said, that above all other 
stupendious things in the Commonwealth of Venicej etc. 
1678 Phillip.s, Commendadore (Sp.), a Consul or President 
in the Indies, or any foreign place : also . . Sub-governours 
under the King of Spain, who is supream master of the 
Knights of Casatrava, and other orders of Knighthood, and 
W the Spaniards called (^mmendadores. 1823 Southey 
Penins, War I. 122 All Commendadors of the military 
orders, or of Malta, should pay two-thirds of their revenue. 
Oommendaxa (k^mcndsem). [acc. sing, of 
med.L. comimida ‘depositum’ (Du Cange), as 
used in phr. dan in iommettdam, to give (fc. a 
benefice) in charge or trust, or as a deposit, 
whence also applied to the benefice so entrusted, 
f. L. conmenddn to give into one’s charge, deposit, 
entrust ; cf OF. cotnmande, mod. commended and 
see Commend sb. i, Commenda, -um.] 

1 . In the phrase in coinmendam : used of the 
tenure of a benefice 'commended’ or given in 
charge to a qualified clerk or layman, to hold 
until a proper incumbent was provided for it, or 
according to a practice of later development, be- 
stowed upon a layman or secular ecclesiastic, with 
enjoyment of the revenues for life ; esp. used of 
a benefice, which a bishop or other dignitary was 
permitted to hold along with his own preferment. 
(Abolished in England by statute in 1836.) 

Bramhall CoHsecr. Bps. viii. igo A grant to the.. 
Bishop of St. Davids, to hold in Conunendam with the smd 
Bishoprick the Rectory of Carewe. 1736 Genii. Mag. 
XXVI._ 120 He held this living in. commendam with Ks 
bishoprick till his death in 1746. 1830 Keightley Hist. 

I. 456 A beneliced cler^man when promoted to a 
bishopric vacates his benefice by the promotion, unless the 
^ng, by special dispensation, gives him power to retain 
his benefice, and when this is done, he is said to hold it 
‘ in commendam '. 1883 T. Arnold Cath. Bid. 198 In pro- 
c^ of time the Roman See claimed the right of allowing a 
bishw, or other dignitary, to hold other benefices in com- 
mendant with his own preferment. 

b, tran^. 

1680 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 236 My 
L'* Carii^le does pretend to goe back to Jamaica. . may be he 
has to keepe it in commendam and to goe by his deputy. 
*8*3 S^TT Qisentin D. vi, He might have held the office 
of confessor to the jail in commendam with that of execu- 
tioner. 


2 . As Eng. sb, (with pi.) The custody of a 
ecclesiastical benefice in the absence of a reguls 
incumbent ; the tenure or enjoyment of the revenue 
of a benefice held as above. (Latin commenda^ 
1363-87 Poke . 4. ^ M. (1596) 3/2 Their sleights to g 
monie . . Sixthe, for commendams. x6oi R, Johnson King 
* Comsnw. (1603) 242 The commendams [ed. 1630 -um 
of vacant revenues . . and the denomination of benefic 
doth yeild yearly to his majesty a great quantitie of mone 
x6as Petti. Relig. in Rushw. Hist. Coll (1659) 1. 183 Th 
Nonresidencie, Plaralities,_ and Commendams may 1 
moderated# 1750 Carts Hist^ Eng* II, lao Dispcnsatioi 
called in Ewland CommendamS; X836-7 Act 6-7 Will. IX 
c. 77 § 18 Every commendam in future granted, .wheth 
temporary or perpetual, shall he absolutely void to e 
intents and purposes. 

b. The benefice or office so held. 

1607 CowEL Ittitrpr,, Commendam is a benefice, whid 
Deing^voidi IS commended to the charge and care of son 
spfncient clerk to be supplied, iintil it be conveniently pn 


vided of a pastor. [So 1641 Termes de la 66.] 1779 
Genii. Mag. XLIX. 236 Bishop Green (having no com- 
mendam) Md a very inadequate income. iSSa-a Schaff 
Ettcycl. Relig. Knowl, I. 502 The office [abbot] became a 
commendam in the House of Guise. 

3 . = CoMMANDEKY 2 (med.L. cojnmendd). 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Comnm. (1603) 60 His Com- 
mendams of the orders of Montegia, Calatravia, Alcantara, 
'and S. James. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa ii. xxvi. 158 
The place belonged to a Commendam of S. James. 

t Commendatare. Obs. Sc. [a. Fr. commen- 
datain.l = next. 

111631 Calderwoqd Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 402 The Com- 
meiidatare of Arbrothe. .went, .to seefce support against the 
regent. 

Comme'udata^, a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
commenddtdri-tis (in same senses), f. ppl. stem 
commetiddt- : see Commendatb and -ary.] 

A. adj. = Commendatory (sense 2)._ 

x6xx CoTOR., Cosmmndaiairet commendatarie ; giuen in, 
enio3'ed, or inioying by, Commendum. 1731 Chambers 
Cycl. s. V. Commendam. The commendatary abbots. 

B. sb, a. Etcl. A commendator. D. getn. One 
put in charge, a commissioner. 

XS39 tu W. H. Turner Select. Rec. O.Hord 153 Robert 
Kinge, abbat and commendatary of Osney. 1706 tr. 
Dupin’s Reel. Hist, i&ih C. II. v. 77 Commeiidataries were 
as It were Tutors and Curators of Monasteries. ^ x83> Tii. 
Ross tr. Hnwboldfs Trav. II. xvL 31 In those times of op- 
pression and cruelty.. the Commendataries (encomendero.s) 
let out the Indians to travellers like beasts of burden. 

Couimendate, d. Obs. exc. as in b. [f. L. 
commenddt- ppl. stem of commenddre to Commend ; 
see -ATE 3 .] trans. To commend. Hence Oom- 
mendating vbl, sb. 

a 1623 Boys in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Fs. xvi. ii In heating 
their own coramendating and praise. 

b. Spec, in ppl. a, Commeudated [med.L. com- 
menddlus] = Commended (see Commend v. 7). 

1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norsn. ^ Rug. III. 574 How many 
thanes, how many conunendated, how many freemen. 

Cottunendation (kfnnend^i'Jan). Forms: 3 
commendaciun, 4-5 co(ni)mondaoiouii, 4-6 
-cion, -cyo(u)n, 6 -Mouu, 6- commendation, 
[a. OF. commendalton, -cion, ad. L. commendd- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. commenddre : see Commend, 
The order in which the senses appear in Eng. is 
not that of the actual development in Lat. and Fr.] 
I. General sense : The action of commending, 
f 1 . Giving in charge, entrasting, committal. 

In gen. sense rare, hut sense 6 (speualized from this) re- 
presents the earliest use of the word. 

^ 1383 Plat Bivers New Exper. (1594) &a Verie carefull 
in the commendation of any secrete to his friend. 

2 . The expression of approval, recommendation. 
1393 Gower Conf, III, 145 A tale. .Of trouthe in commen- 
dacion. estx/ao Rom. 4890 He preyseth Eelde..And 
more of commendacioun Than youthe in his discripcioun. 
1309 Fisher Ftm. Serm. Ctess Riclmiond Wks. 289 In 
the fyrst shall stonde her prayse and commendacyon. 
x6oo Shaks. a. Y. L. 1. ii. 273 You haue deseru'd High 
commendation, tnie applause, and lone. x68x Dryden 
Ahs, ^ A chit. To Rdr., The commendation of adversaries 
is the greatest triumph. 1737 Johnson Let. Burney 24 Dec. 
in BosJoeS, 1 remember with great pleasure your commen- 
dation of my Djetionary. 1876 J.H. Newman Hist. Sk, I. 
HI. ii. 313 Mentioned., in terms of high commendation, 
b. with a and pi. 

*S3S CovEHDALE Eccltis. xxvi. Contents, A commendacion 
and prayse of a good honest woman. 1^3 Eden Treat, 
Neweind. (Arb.) 5 If honest commendacions be a iust re- 
ward dew to noble enterprises. 1780 Johnson L. P., Con. 
gretie, Neither soliciting^ flattery by publick commenda- 
tions, nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism. 1831 
IxiNGF. Gold. Leg, tv. Cloisters, Their commendations lag 
behind the truth. 

t e. pi. = Renown, credit, repute. Obs. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Most. 433With singular commen- 
dations hee had serued ..in the French warres. i66s J. 
Bargrave Pope A lex. ^ VII (1867) 84 Intrusted . . with . . 
considerable offices, which he discharged to his commenda- 
tions. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 59 Another sort of Steel, 
of higher commendations than any of the forgoing sorts, 

d. (See quot.) 

1823 tr. Sisttwstdls Lii. Eiir. (1846) II. xxx. 311 To these 
different kinds of dramatic performances was added a kind 
ofprologue, called a commendation. 

0. Recommendation of a person to the favour- 
able notice or attention of anotlier. Also in 
Letter of commendation. 

*SS5 Eden Becades W . hid. (Arb.) 204 This letter of owre 
commendation. 1591 Shaks. Two Gesit. ii. iv. 79 Come 

. . With Commendation from great Fotentate.s. x6ox 

All’s Wellyv, iii. ga The Duke hath offered him Letters of 
commendations to the King. 1829 Southey O. Newsstan v, 
The Governor said .. His commendation, sir, shall have its 
weight. 1871 Alabaster Wheel of La-w 277 "rhe courtesy 
our letter of commendation demands from him. 

4 :._ (gen. in pi.) Remembrances sent to those at 
a distance ; respects, compliments, greetings, arch. 

1329 WoLSEY in Fostr C. Eng. Lett, xo Aftyr my moste 
nerty commendacions. xs86 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
1. (1625) 12 The manner of commendations (which with us is 
retained for an order of Salutation or greeting) . . custora- 
ably IS delivered in tlus forme ; After our hearty commen- 
dations unto your L. 2398 Shaks. Meny W. n. ji. 98. 
s6Sa Pemt. Archives I. 106 After Our very hearty Com- 
mendations, It having pleased Almighty God, about Ten of 
the Clock this mormng, to bless his ma'r and His Royal 
Consort the Queene, with the Birth of a hopeful! Son. 1823 
Scott Pevtril viii, Her uneasiness . - was remov^, by 


the arrival of Whitaker, with her husband’s commenda- 
tions. . 

•I" 6. A thing that recommends, a recommendation. 
1338 Bale GotVs Prosssises iii. in Haxl, Bodsley I, 302 Let 
me show forth thy commendations free. 2379 Lyly Estphues 
(Arb.) 136 It was thought a great commendation for a young 
scholler to make an Oration extempore. 1693 Dryden 
yuvenal Ded. (J.), Good-nature is the most godlike com- 
mendation of a man. 1^7 Collier Ess.^ Mor. Subj. t. 
(1709) 96 The Want of Tools and Materials, if the Model is 
answered, is a Commendation to the Workman. 

II. Special senses. 

6 . Liturg. (gen. in pi. \ also Commendaimi of 
Souls) An office originally ending with the prayer 
Tibi, Dontine, comniendamus, in which the souls 
of the dead were commended to God ; said both 
\3ef0re their burial, and in anniversary or com- 
memorative services. In colleges : see quot. 1709. 

(1X2*3 Ancr. R, aa A movwen, ober a niht efter Jje suffra- 
gii.<s of Uhtsong, .<iigge3 Commendacium. c 2380 Wyclif 
Wks, (1880) 191 Placebo &dirige comendacion & m.atynes 
of oure lady ordeyned of synful men. X48X Caxton Reynard 
vi. (Arb.) II Whan this vigilye was don and the commenda- 
cion she was leyde in the pyttc. 1343 Prissier Hest. VIII 
Contents, The Litany. The Dirige. The Commendations. 
The Psalms of the Jpa-ssion. 2346 Messi. Riposi (Surtees) 
III. 31 To say Masse Dirige and Coinendacions in the 
s.Tide Chapell ibr the sowle of the saide Founder and all 
(jhristien sowlez. 1709 Strype Asm. Ref I. xviii, 224 
There was also in Popish times an office used in the col- 
leges at certain time.s of the year, for the commendations of 
their benefactors. .Now [136a]. .was added a reformed Latin 
commendation of them, .a prayer Bosstiste Btsts, etc. . . in- 
.stead of this prayer in the popish office of commendations, 
viz. Tibi Bosstiste cosnssitssdasstus. X849-53 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers II. 476. 

b. = Commendatory prayer. 

2883 T. Arnold Cath. Bici. 198/2 Cossisstcsidaiiost of the 
sostl (Ordo cosstsnestdatiosiis asnsstce\ a form of prayer for 
the dying contained in the Roman Ritual. 

7 . Feudal Law. The cession by a freeman of 
himself and his lands to the personal protection 
of a feudal lord. 

x8x8 Hallam Mid, Ages (1872) 1. 164 Besides the relation 
. . by beneficiary grants, there was another species more 
personal . . called commendation. 2867 Frefman Norssi. 
Cong, (ed. 3) I. ii. 59 This cosnssiendatiost of Scotland to the 
West-Saxon King. 2873 Srunns Cosist. Hist. I. v. 79 state. 
The practice of commendation in England was generally 
the re.sult of the police organisation. 

8 . Eecl. The giving of benefices in commenilam ; 
also, the condition of a commendam. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 4/1 The Pope, .ijiinished them 
by putting the monosteiw into commendation. 2885 T. 
Arnold Cath. Bici. xgl&h s. v. Cossustestda, Since the de- 
.struction of Church property which recent times have wit- 
nessed, the practice of commendation has greatly dwindled, 
if not wholly ceased, throughout Europe. 

III. (xtlrib. t oonunendatioD. xiinepence, a 
bent nine-penny piece used as a love-token, 

2663 Butler Hstd, i. i. 487 Like Commendation Nine- 
pence, crookt With to and from my Love, it lookt, [Cf. Gay 
Sheph. Wk. V. 120.] 

tCommendati'tial, a. Obs. ?-are-\ [f. L. 
commendditciiis -k -XL."] = Commendatory A x b. 

2601 W, Watson Sparistg Biscov. ara, Letters com- 
mendatitials [litferte cossisnesidaticise). 

Coxnme'udative, a. rare-’>. [ad, L. com- 
menddiiv-tts •. see Commend and -ive.] = Com- 
mendatory. Hence Conune'nclatively adv. 

1865 Le Fanu Ustclc Silon .xxxiii. 216 She observed com- 
mendatively. 

Commendator (k^'-mendeitai). [a. late L. 
commendator, agent-n. f. commenddre ; in ancient 
use ‘one who commends’, but in med.L. the 
title of the member of a knightly order, entrusted 
with the management of a comsnenda or CoM- 
MANDERYJ = COMMANDER 3. Cf. It. comcndatore 
‘ one that hath comendas put to his charge ’ Florio 
(sense i) ; Sp, comendaabr ‘ one that hath com- 
mandements given him in charge’ ; in sense i, Du 
Cange has commendatdrius, F. commesidataire^ 

1 , One who holds a benefice in commendam. 

2562 (L Kennedy {title), Ane Oratioune set furth be 
Master Quintine Kennedy, commendatour of Crosragruell, 
1679 Burnet Hist. Ref, I. 428 The other [ahbw] was of 
Bushlisham..in Berkshire, made by Barlow, Bishop of S, 
Davids, that was Commendator of it. 2708 J. Chamber- 
LAYNE Si, Gt. Brit. 11. 1. v. ^1743) 338 The aubactes of others 
were given to Laymen in Commendam, and they under the 
name of Commendators sat in Parliament and made up the 
first State of the clergy. 2873 W. MflLWRAiTH Guide to 
Wigiowstshire 83 In 1560 the Pope appointed Thomas 
Hay. .Commendator of Uie Monastery [of Glenluce]. 

1 2 . The president of a Commandery ; a knight- 
commander. Obs. 

2669 Woodhead Si. Teresa it. xxvi. 258 He knew of 
.severall persons, that . . could not obtain from the same 
Cosssmesidaters the like faculties. x688 R. Holme A rsstoury 
III. 190/1 The_ Commentator, or Great Master of the Order 
..is to be Knighted in the midst of the Knights. 

3 . s Commendador, as a Spanish title: lieu- 
tenant, viceroy. 

2583 Stocker Ciuile Warres Lewe Countries i. loa b, 
Donl «wis of Requesens, the great commendator of CastiL 
1665 Havers tr. P. della Vallds Tmv. 31 The Com- 
mendator of the Dutch [at Suiat], came one day to give me 
a virit. K777 Robertson Hist. Atster. (1783) 1. 232 Don 
Ferdinand de Toledo, jgreat Commendator of Lmn . . a 
nobleman of the first rank- 
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Hence Coumeuda'torslilp [from sense i]. 
x86i Sai, Rev, XI. 301/2 Lord Robert Stewart.. obtained 
. . the Commendatorship of the Bishoprick. 

Commendatory (k^me-mjatari), a. and sb. 
Also 7-8 command-, [ad. late L. conuuendatori- 
us, f. co7nmendator : see jarec. and -oey.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the attribute of commending or re- 
commending. 

*SSS [see^ b]. 1381 J. Bell HmMtnis Anew. Osor. 405 
Let the fathers be . . eloquent in theyr commendatory 
Declamations. 1641 Milton C/i. Discip. i. (1851) 10 The 
commendatory subscriptions of Confessors and Martyrs. 
1833 H. Coleridge North. Worthies (1852) I. 43 A copy of 
commendatory verses. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswing vii, 
He would venture upon a commendatory grin. 

b. Commendatory letter or epistle', a letter 
commending a person to favourable notice or 
reception; esp. a testimonial or letter of intro- 
duction given for this purjjose by a bishop to a 
member of his diocese when about to travel. 

iSSS Eden Decades W. Did. (Arb.) 308 He had receaued 
letters commcndatori of pope Leo the tenth. 1368 Grafton 
Chrott. Hen. VIII, an. 17 (R.) That no Englishman should 
enter into Scotland, without letters commendatory of theyr 
awne souereigne lorde. 167a Cave Prim. Chr. iii. iii. 
(1673) 309 Commendatory Epistles granted to all whether 
Clergie or Laity that were to travel, as Tickets of Hospita- 
lity. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) iv, BcUerophontis 
literas portare; when a man carrieth commendatory 
letters to his own hurt. 

c. Commctidatory prayer', in the Anglican 
Liturgy, a prayer in which a person at the point 
of death is commended to the mercy of God, 

x 66 t Prayer-ih., Rubric in Burial Office, A commenda- 
tory prayer for a sick person at the point of departure. 1863 
Reader 8 July 30 Their heroes appear . . to live that they 
may die with the Commendatory Prayer on their lips. 

2. Holding a bcnchce in commendam. 

i68a G. Vernon Life Heylyn 67 John, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, then Commendatory-Dean thereof. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V, 29s The estates possessed by bishops and 
canons, and commendatory abbots. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms %.v. Abbot, Some abbots secular were com- 
mendatory, enjoying a portion of the revenues, 
b. Held in commendatit. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 206 The bishopricks, and 
the great commendatory abbies, were, with few exceptions, 
held by that order [the nobility]. 

3. Pertaining to feudal commendation. 

xSfiy Freeman Norm. Couy. <ed. 3) I. ill. 127 The feudal 
or commendatory relation is a very delicate relation. 

B. sb. 

'1*1. A commendatory fact or word, Obs. 

X64X Cheke's Life in Hurt Sedit. B ivb, The. .King upon 
the sole commendatories of his former deservings reserved 
that honour for him. X644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 63 A suffi- 
cient evidence and commendatory of his own piety, a 1714 
Sharp Berm. 1. i. (R.l, Whatever did but bear . . the super- 
scription of the holy Jesus would need no other commenda- 
tories to our affection, a 17x6 South Serm. VIII. vii. (R.', 
Just as if Cicero had spoke commendatories of Anthony. 

•j* 2. A knight-commander. Obs, 

XS33 Eden Decades W. Did, III. vii. (Arb.) 163 Chiefe 
Commendatory of the order of the knyghtes of Alcantara. 
>759 Btate Papers in Atm. Reg. oaofs Degraded of the 
order of St. Jago, of which he was a commendatory. X76a 
tr. Bnschhigs Syst. Geog. V, 360 The palace of the com- 
mendatory of the Teutonick order, .once stood here. 

>1* 3. One who holds a benefice in commendam. 
a X639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 337 Con- 
demned to die for keeping intelligence with the Commen- 
datory of Driburgh. xyad Ayliffe Parerg. 191 In Process 
of Time Commendatories, by divers Pretences of Honesty 
and Necessity made use of the Fruits themselves. 

4. = COMMANDEBY, Obs. 

1586 Fernb Blaz, Gentrie X27 The Knights of this order 
. .became possessed of . . beautiful monasteries and manye 
fayre Commendatories. vj 6 * tr. BuschitWs Syst, Geog. V. 
533 The Stadtholder of the bailiwick of Thuringia and the 
Commandatory of Grifstadt. 

't* 5 = Commendam 2 . Obs. 

*755 E- Keith Caial. Scot. Bps. (1824) 36 His uncle, now 
become primate of St, Andrew's, resigned in his favour the 
commendatory of Arbroath. 1849 J. Grant iifwi. Kir- 
kaldy Gr. xxl 243 His Commendatory of Coldingham [was 
given] to Home of Manderston. 

ComxiLeuded (k^memded), ppl. a. [f. Com- 
mend V. + -ED.] Mentioned as worthy of ap- 
proval ; recommended, praised, approved. 

147s Caxton fason 7 b, The hye antf comended ordre of 
knighthode. x6ox Shaks. fnl. C. ii. i. 271, 1 charme you, 
by my once commended Beauty. 1873-4 Utiiv. Caleti- 

dar r8i (Class Prize Lists), Highly Commended. — Brown- 
ing, Campbell, etc. 

b. Sound by feudal commendation. 

XS75 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. vii. 188 The protection which ^ 
the commended freeman received from his lord. 

Coxauender (k^memdai). (Chiefly in 17 ^^ ^‘) 
[f. as prec. -I--EB.] One who commends. 

X570 Ascham Sfholem. (Arb.) 22 A glad commender of it, 
1623 UssHER Ansm, fesnit 28 Every old man , .is a commen- 
der of the time past. 1707 Refl, Ridicule 289 He. .is his own 
Commender. 17x3 Bentley Rem, Disc. Free-Thinking 
241 (L.) Who, unqualified to understand one single page of 
Cicero, presumes to set up for his commender and patron. 
Gouuuexidiliff (k^mendig), vbl. sb, [f. Com- 
mend ». -b-iNoi.J The action of the vb. Com- 
mend; commendation. 

a noo-sp Alexander 2346 pire athils of Atenes. .kest vp_ a 
crie, .in comending of his carpe. 0x66x Fuller Worthies 


(1S40) I, 27 Bishops and judges . . though not made by his 
commanding are usually by his commending to the king. 
18x3 Scribbleomatiia 249 It claims high commending. 
Comiue'iiding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ma 2 .] 
That commends. Hence Coxnme'udlugly adv. 

1876 O. Meredith Beanch. Career III. vi. 88 Concerning 
himself, he thought commendingly, a tear would have over- 
come him. 

t Comme'iidmexit. Ohs. [f. as prec. h- -ment.] 
Commendation. 

c 1400 Test. Love n. (1560) 292/1 Thus mightest thou have 
full prefe in thy Margarites goodnesse, by commendement 
of other jewels badness. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. 
i, You must shew and insinuate yourself lesponsible, and 
equivalent now to my commendment. 

t Coiume'udo. Obs. [ad. It. or med.L. co- 
menda ; in qnot. 1628 perh. only a grandiose alter- 
ation of Commend sb. : see -ado.] 

1. =COMMENDA, ComMANDEBY. 

1598 Florio, Comendaiore, one that hath commendoes 
[x6ii Comendas] put to his charge. 

2. = Commend sb. 2 , recommendation. 

1628 Venner Bathes of Bath (1630) 361 By these commen- 
does he gets Patients. 

Comiue'ndress. Ohs. rare. [f. CoMMENDEB 
-t- -Esa.] A female commender. 
i6xx CoTGR., Loueresse, apraLseresse, commendresse. x66o 
Hexham Dutch Diet., Prijseressc, commendresse. 
t CoBnuendry, sb. Obs. rare, 
c 147s Sq. of Lowe Degre 688 She sered that body with 
specery, With vvyrgin waxe and commendry, 

II Couune'ndllXU. Obs. Also comenduia. 
[Perh, originally meant as a rectification of the 
abnormal Commendam.] 

1. = Commendam 2 . 

1398 Florio, Rncomenda, a. comtndam: an ecclesiastical! 
lining so called. x6xi Cotgr., Commende, a Commend um : 
or Benefice giuen in Commendam. x63i> R. Stafylton 
Strada’s Low C. Warres l. 31 Commendums, if the pos- 
sessour die, revert to the depositor. x688 Answ, Talon's 
Plea 3 Principal Abbeys . . given in great Commendum. 

2. =COMMANDEBY. 

1630 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commtv. 17s Two hundred 
fiftie nine Commendums of the Order of the Knights of 
Malta. 1633 Pagitt Chrisiianogr. 16, 

Commenliehe, obs. form of Commonly. 
Commensal (k^memsal), a. and sb. Also 5 
comeusale. [a. F. commensal med.L. commen- 
sal-is, i. com- togetherwilh-fw^wa table, imnsdlis 
belonging to the table.] A. adj. 

1. Ealing at, or pertaining to, the same table. 

c X400 Test, Love 1. (1360) 275 h/2 O where hast thou bee so 
long commensall? a X693 Urquuart Rabelais iii. xxxviii. 
317 Commensal fool. tS^FrasefsMag. XXX. 269/1 (Com- 
mensal pleasures. 

2. Biol. Applied to animals or plants which live 
as tenants of others (distinguished^ from parasitK). 

1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger 1 . ii. 140 The tube . . 
is very frequently inhabited by . . a commensal decapod 
crustacean. x88x Lubbock in Nature No. 6x8. 403 Schwen- 
dener proposed, in 1869, the . . theory . . that lichens are not 
autonomous organisms, but commensal associations of a 
fungus parasitic on an alga. 

£. sb, 

1. One of a company who eat at the same.table, 
a mess-mate. 

1460 Cafgrave Citron. 2^4 There was he mad lyster of the 
Paleis, and comensale with the Pope. 1624-47 Bp, Hall 
Rem. Wks, (1660) 23S The guests of the great King of 
Heaven, and the commensals of the Lord Jesus, with whom 
we do then [at the Eucharist] communicate. X887 Lowell 
Democr, 229 The holders of them might be commensals. 

'I’b. Formerly a name for the ‘Oppidans’ at 
Eton. Obs. (Cf. Commoner at Winchester.) 

x6is Etmi Audit-bk, in M. Lyte Hist, Eton Coll, (1889) 
103 For a little table to lanthen the Commensalls table in 
the Hall. X884 Eng. Illnsi. Mag, Nov. 72 {Eton) In 1614 
there seem to have been about forty ‘ Commensalls '. 

2. Biol, An animal or plant which lives attached 
to or as a tenant Of another, and shares its food 
(distingnished from a parasite, which feeds on the 
body of its host). Also applied to the host 
itself. 

1872 Dana Corots 23 Fluently each Actinia has its 
special favorite, proving an inherited preference for , . that 
kind of change or range of conditions, which the preferred 
commensal provides. 1879 tr. Sempeds Atiitn. Life 74 It 
might be . . that the green constituents were not integral 
elements of the animal, but foreign bodies, living within it, 
— commensals or ‘ messmates *, as they are called. x88o Day 
Jml.' Linn. Soc., Zool, XV. 51 A common example of a 
commensal is the Sucking-fish, 

Commensalism (kpme-nsaliz’m). [f. prec. 
+ -ISM ; cL parasitism.} A commensal condition. 
1870 Rolleston Anita, Life Introd. 42. _ 187a Dana 
Corals i. 24 Now and then an Actinia puts itself on the 
back of a crab., a kind of association styled commensalism 
by Van Beneden. 1877 Bennett tr. Thornes Boi. (ed, 6) 
267 In the Lichens we have the most remarkable instance 
in the vegetable kingdom of. .symbiosis or commensalism. 

Commeusality (k^enssediti). [£ Commen- 
sal: cf. F. commensaliti^ Commensal state; 
the habit of eating at the same table. _ 
x6xx Cotgr., Cotntnensaiue, Commensalitie ; a continual! 
feeding together at one table. X650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep, (ed. 2) 142 Being enjoined or prohibited certain foods 
. . to avoid community with the Gentiles upon promiscuous 
conunensality. 1825 New Monthly Mag, XVI. 326 ‘ Eating 


together,’ as Dr, Johnson would say, 'promotes good will. 
Sir, commensality is benevolent '. i88x R. N. Cust in Mis- 
sion Life T37. 201 Modified Caste, limited.. to Rules 
of Intermarriage and Commensality. 

t Commensa'tion. Obs. rare—'^. [f. the ele- 
ments [com-, ttiensa) of med.L. comtnensdlis : see 
-ATION.] Ealing at the same table. 

a 1682 SirT. Browne Tracis 13 (L.) Daniel .. probably 
declined Pagan commensation or to eat of meats forbidden 
to the Jews. 

Comme'ustruate, v. [f. Com- h- Menstbu- 
UM -I- -ATE.] To dissolve together. ITence Com- 
me'nBtniatiug, ppl. a. mutually dissolving. 

1770 Monthly Rm. XLII. 306 In the calorific mixtures . . 
the com menstruating substances .. become warm, 
ComnieilS'arabilityCkpmemsiurabi'litij-Jur-). 
[f. next, or its L. original ; see -ity : cf. F. com- 
mensurabilite.'] The quality of being commen- 
surable. 

X370 Billingsley Euclid x. xviii. 247 The commensura- 
bilitie or incommensurabilitie of lives. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. VI. xi. 332 A comely commensurahility of the whole 
unto the parts, and the parts betweene themselves. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. ^ Exp, Phil. IV. xlii. 133 Whenever we look 
for commensurabilitles and equalities in nature, we are dis- 
appointed. X841-4 Emerson Ess. Gifts (1885) II. ^37 There 
is no commensurahility between a man and my gift. 

Couuueiisurable (k^me'nsiuiab’l, -jur-), a. 
{sb.). [ad. L. commensurabil-is (Boelh.) having a 
common measure, f. cottu together + mensurabilis 
that can be measured, f, tnensurd-re to measure 
(see -ble), f. mensnra measiue, f. metis- ppl, stem 
of metiri to measure. Mete, Also in French 
(Oresme 14 th c.), which may be tlie intermediate 
source of the Eng.] 

1. Of numbers or magnitudes : Having, or re- 
ducible to, a common measure ; divisible without 
remainder by the same quantity. Also, in wider 
sense, measurable by the same standard or scale 
of values. Const, with, to. 

*557 Rucorde Whetst. Bj, .20. and .36. be commensur- 
able, seyng .4. is a common dliiisor for theim bothe. 1370 
Billingsley Euclid x. Def. i. 229 All numbers are com- 
mensurable one to another. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 
I. 325 tiote. Divided into parts that are commensurable. 
1836 Dove Logic Chr, Faith tn, 142 Mind is not commen- 
surable with Space. 1870 Jebb Sophocles' Electro led. 2) 
p. xiii, Works of art are commensurable only when the 
theories which produced them have a common basis. 

2. Proportionable in measure, size, amoimt, etc. ; 
having a suitable proportion, proportionate to. 

1645 Rutherford Tryal Tri, Faith ii. (1845) 20 His 
pleasure and His work are commensurable, a 1663 J. Good- 
win Filled V). the Spirit (1867) 490 God . . hath rewards 
commensurable to every man's case. 1691 Ray Creation 
I. (1704) 183 Such a Neck as is commensurable to their 
Legs. 1789 Bf.ntiiam Prmc, Legist, xv, § 5 The two 
punishments must be perfectly commensurable. 

'1*8. Capable of measurement, measurable {by 
something else). Obs. 

x6m Trapp Comm. Ezra vi. 9 We must not conceive that 
God IS commensurable by any place. x66o R. Coke fust. 
Vind. {Arts Sc.) 12 If I see such a solid body, the Under- 
standing judgeth whether this body be commensurable or 
not, by any notion, .before understood. 

4. as sb. A commensurable quantity : also 
x8s6 Dove Lo^ic Chr, Faith iv. ii. 227 Not as commen- 
surables, measuring a greater by ourselves the less, but, etc. 

Comme'nsiirableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
Commensurable quality or state. 

*557 Records Whetst. Nnij, To make that trialle of com- 
mensurahlenesse. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. la 
There is no commensurableness between this Object and a 
created Understanding. X863 Reader 16 Sept. 399/3 They 
occupy exactly the .same number of lines both in Greek and 
English, .the commensurableness was undesigned. 

Comme’usnrably, adv. [f. as prec. + -lt 2 .] 
In a commensurable manner. 

163a W. Hartley Ittf, Baptism 7 That baptism is com- 
mensurably practicable upon Infants^ under the Gospel, as 
cirqumcision in the time of the Law, is not evident. 

Conuuensurate (k^me-nsiurA, -Jur-), a. [ad. 
L. commensnrat-tis (Boeth.), f. com- together + 
mensurdt-iis measured, f. metisitrdre to measure; 
see COMMENSUBABLE.] 

1. Having the same measure; of equal extent, 
duration, or magnitude ; coextensive. (Jonst. with. 

164X J. Jackson True Evang. T. i. 57 He. .whose actions 
are exactly commensurate with equity and justice. x666 
J. Smith Old Age 191 (T.) An age, a certain long space of 
time, that is commensurate with the duration of the thing 
that is spoken of, a 1742 Bentley (J.), Matter and gravity 
are always commeasurate. X832 Macaulay Burleigh, Ess. 
(X851) I. 224 The life of Burleigh was commensurate with 
one of the most important periods. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) II. 3 ChHstendom and.. the Roman Empire, accord- 
ing to his notions commensurate. 0:1862 Buckle Misc. 
Wks. I. 2 In modem Europe the influence of women and 
the spread of civilization have been nearly commensurate, 
f D. Formerly also with to. Obs. 

Ingelo Bentiv. ^ Ur. (x68e) ii. 201 Having a Dura- 
tion . .commensurate to Eternity. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth 
II, (1722) 162 The Solar Year, and the Lunar Year too, were 
. . exactly commensurate to one another. 17x3 Derham 
Phys.-Theol. totutte. If the Fish, .be of equal Weight to the 
Water, that is Commensurate- to the Bulk of it, the Fish 
will rest there. 1730 Johnson if No. 71 ? 14 ITie 
duties of life are commensurate to its duration. 
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5l‘. Of corresponding extent, magnitude, or degree ; 
proportionate, adequate. Const, to, also with. 

1649 Hammond Serm. Wks. 1684 IV. SS 4 That our hope 
be but commensurate to our sincerity. i66o W. Secker Non. 
sttch Pro/. IS A drop of praises Is not commensurate to a 
sea of favours. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) iS7 The necks of 
Birds and Quadrupeds are commensurate to their le^s. 
*790 Burke Pr. Rev, ps You know how it can act when its 
power is commensurate to its will. 1839 James Louis XIV ; 
II. 374 To assist him with a force at all commensurate to 
the undertaking. 1:863 Tyndall Heat iii. 59 If we have 
firmness to imitate his [Newton’s] example, we shall, no 
doubt, reap a commensurate reward. 1873 Cook /ob 
[Speaker's Cojmn.) IV. Prosperity and misery are not 
alw^s. .commensurate with man's deserts. 

+ 3. Corresponding in nature i^with, to) ; belong- 
ing to the same sphere or realm of things. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. iii. (1851) 68 Herein he . . judges 
and IS judg'd, measures and is commensurat to the right 
reason. X674 Govt, Tongue (J.), By the mediation of some 
organ equally commensurate to soul and body. _ 1678 Cud- 
worth IntelL Syst, is Plato adds, .that according to Em- 
pedocles, the Definition of Colour was this, aTroppoTj oTfujid- 
TBii' ovjLfierpos xai alerdqTOs, The Defluxion of Figures 
. . Commensurate to the Sipiht and Sensible. 1875 Jowett 
Piato (ed. a) I. 276 Colour is an effluence of form, commen- 
surate with sight, and sensible. 

4. Characterized by a common measure ; = CoM- 
MBNSURABliB I. rare. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. i. xvii, We can. .have no positive 
idea of any space or duration . . not made up, and com- 
mensurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days, 
and years, which are the common measures. 1788 Priest- 
ley Led. Hist. iii. xiii. 107 Were these three periods com- 
mensurate to one another, that is, did a month consist of 
any equal number of days and the year of ascertain number 
of lunar months. 1833 Herschel Astron. xL 346 The mean 
motions of no two planets are exactly commensurate. 

t Conuuensiirate (kpracnsiurtfit, -Jur-), v. 
Obs. [f. prec. ; see -ate 3 ; cf. mensurate and L. 
tnenstirdre to measure.] 

1. intr. To he of the same measure or extent 
with ; to agree or ‘ square ’ with, (rare.) 

1643 R. 0 . Meat's Mart. i. 5 Let us see how it commen- 
surates with the vniversallity of Scripture and Reason. 
Hid. V. ai Being only commensurates with Time, or length 
of dayes. 

2. trans. To make commensurate ; to propor- 
tion ; to make to correspond in nature. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 481/2 Nature, .hath 
equally commensurated the Senses according to the Sen- 
sibles. 0x679 T. Goodwin Wks. 11 . iii. 81 (R.] Fitly and 
suitably commensurated and proportioned each to other. 
a 17x1 Ken Hytnnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 19, 1 , . will . . 
To Loveliness immense, commensurate my Love. 

3. To reduce to a measure or standard ; to define 
the extent of ; to put a measure to ; to measure. 

1646 Jenkym Remora 30 His designe shall commensurate 
his reformation, gives it leave to go to such a degree and no 
further. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/ vi. vii. 312 The 
aptest termes to define or commensurate the longitude of 
places. 1655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos, (1701) 421/1 Before 
the World there were, .neither year nor seasons, by which 
this generable World is commensurated. 

Gomme’iisiiratelyy adv. [f. Comheksubate 
a. -h -liY ^.] In a commensurate manner ; propor- 
tionately, correspondingly. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks, II. iv. 277 (R.) The law of sift and 
the law of the mind . . are adequately and commensurately 
opposite. 0x7x1 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 
142 God will he more commensurately paid. i8ia W. Tay- 
lor in Monthly Mag, XXXIV. 414 'Ihe sense of responsi- 
bility is commensurately enfeebled. 

b. So as to he commensurate. 

1694 W. Holder Time (J.), We . . make the day serve to 
measure the year as well as we can, though not commensu- 
rately to each year. 

Comme’nsurateuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being commensurate. 

x66t Boyle Si^le Scriptures 165 Its Rules ought to be 
estimated by their Tendency, and Commensuratenesse to its 
End. 1853 De Quincey Wks. {1862] XIV. 188 Want of 
symmetry or commensurateness. 

Commensnration (k^me:nsiurei-j 3 n, -Jur-). 
Now rare or Obs. [a. F. commenmratwn ( 14 th c. 
Oresme), ad. L. cotnmensiiraiion-em (Boeth.), f. 
com- together -t- mensiirdtio measurement.] 

1. The measuring of things against or in com- 
parison with each other. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. iS3x) 299 By applyenge parte 
to parte and membre to membre, by commensuracion, as 
Helisey dyd reyse to lyfe the wydowes sone. 169a South 
Sertn. (16^7) I. 21 God's Omnipresence . . without any com- 
mensuration of parts to any [space], os circumscription 
within any. 1701 Grew Cossn, Sttcr. i. iii. (R.), A strait and 
a curve line may perhaps be brought by immediate corn- 
mensuration, nearer to equality than any given difference ; 
hut the equality can never be brought to a point. 1824-9 
Landor Imag. Couv. Wks. 1846 1 . 487 The minds of few can 
take in the whole of a great author, and fewer can draw him 
dose enough to another for just commensuration. 

2. The action of measuring ; measurement. Obs. 

1555 Bden Decades W. Ind, 360 Such commensurations as 
are made in the wanderynge turnynges of such vyages. 
X650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 288 The . . more Western 
term of Longitude, from whence the moderns begin their 
commensuration. 1682 — Chr. Morals (1756) 38 Some cubits 
above the common commensuration. 

fb. As a quality: Measurement, measure, 
magnitude, size. Obs. 

X555 Eden Decades W, Ind. 323 The largenes of heauen 
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and commensuration of the earth. 1659 T. Willsford 
Archit. 6 The true commensuration taken in Feet. 

3 . The action of proportioning, or fact of being 
proportioned ; proportion, commensurateness. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 764 There must be a commensuration 
or proportion between the Body moved, and the force. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropnnet. 250 Judging of Commensuration or 
Incommensuration of a Body. 1653 Wilkins Gift 0/ Prayer 
ii. (R.), He is pleased to esteem them [our services] by their 
commensuration to us, if in respect of our abilities they 
are the best. 1781 W. Jones Phys. Disquis. in G. Adams 
Nat, 4 - Exp. Philos. IV. xlii. 133^ Where we look for com- 
mensuration, we find variety and infinity. 

t Comme’usurative, «• Obs. [f. L. com- 
mensiirdt- (see above) + -ive.] Having relation 
to measurement or dimension. 

Hence Coiuiue'nsuxativelv, adv. 

160X Deacon & Walker Spirits ^ DiveZs_ 55. Ibid. 57 
The manner of corporall substances is to be in a place cir- 
cumscriptiuely, commensuratiuely, dimensiuely, or locally. 

t Comme’usurator. Obs. rare-^. [f. COM- 
L. vtensiirdtor measurer.] One that measures, 
or equals in measure. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Lam 80 We shall finde Commensurators 
for all, let them commence as h^h as they can. 

Ooxujue’ustire, ‘t>. Obs. 7-are~\ [cf. CoM- 
MENSUEATB V. and COMMEASUHB ».] inti'. =C 0 M- 
MENSUBATE V. I. 

1654 J. P. Tyrants 4 Protectors Set Forth 43 His great- 
ness provokes his goodness to commensure herewith. 

Gottuueub (kp’ment), sb. Also 5-7 coment, 
6 oom(m)ente, (commend), [a. OF. comment 
(-end, -and) commentary, ad. L. commentum in- 
vention, contrivance, enthymeme, (in Isidore) a 
comment or interpretation (see Commentary) ; 
from comment-us, pa. pple. of coininin-isc-or (root 
com-stien-) to devise by careful thought, contrive, 
invent, f. *men-, root of mens, memini, etc. The 
mod. use corresponds to that of Isidore.] 
fl. An expository treatise, an exposition; a 
commentary. Obs. 

c 1400 Lat/rands Cimrg. 43 Gallon sei)> in )>e eende of 
his coment coold is moost grevous to a senewy lyme )>at is 
woundid. c X475 Bahees Bk. (x868} x This tretys . . this lytil 
coment. 1513 Douglas AEneis Ded. iax (end of Bk.), I haue 
alsso a schort comment [v.r. commend] compild. To expon 
strange historeis and termes wild. 1530 Palsgr. Introd. 5 
A thirde boke, which is a very comment and exposytour 
unto my seconde. X609 Ben Jonson Case is Altered i. ii, 
He speaks all riddle . . I must have a comment ere I can con- 
ceive him. xvog T. N. City 4 C. Purch. 45 Barbaro . . in 
his largest Emtion of his Comment upon Vitruvius. 1877 
T. D. Chambers Div. Worship 139 The middle three [lections] 
from some Comment on Holy Scripture. 

2 . A remark or note in explanation, exposition, 
or criticism of a literary passage ; an annotation ; 
a remark or criticism (on or upon anything). 

1509 Barclay Shyp^ 0/ Folys {1570) xo6 For all Scripture 
new comentes to deuise. 1595 Shaics. John iv. ii. 263 For- 
giue the Comment that my passion made Vpon thy feature. 
0x6^ Cleveland Wks. (1687) xi Some Comments clear not, 
but increase the doubt. 1780 Cowper -ffn*. 494 Hence 
comment after comment. 1781 Crabbe Library 191 Bibles 
with cuts and comments. 1871 Ruskin Munera P. Pref. 
(1880) 25 What few explanatory comments 1 have felt it 
necessary to add. 

b. In extended and fig. uses. 

1606 G. WfooDcoCKE] Hist, Ivstine 127 a. Which wonder 
the southsaires interpreted to betoken a great .. altera- 
tion . . which according to . . thrir coment happened. xMg 
Dickens Mui. Fr.iii. xv, Bella looked to Mrs. Boffin's face 
for a comment on . . this stormy humour in her husband. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 264 The names of the 
hostages . . are a good comment on the mixed population of 
the Northern Kingdom. 

3 . collect. The expository or critical matter added 
to illustrate the text of a book. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet {XB44) 41 Beware my Comment, tis 
odds the margent shall be as mil as the text. x68o H. More 
ApoeaL Apoc, Pref, 31 The. .Text . . is printed . . in a black 
English letter, the more easily to he distinguished from the 
Comment. 1756 Burke Visid. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 17 
Some adopted the comment, others stuck to the text. 1859 
Tennyson Merlbi 4 Vivien 68x None can read the text, not 
even I ; And none can read the comment but myself. 

4 . The action of commenting; animadversion, 
criticism, remark. 

1847 Tennyson Pritie. hi. 35 You need not set your 
thoughts in rubric thus For wholesale comment. 1878 
Morley Carlyle Crlt. Misc. Ser. i. 185 The fact that he 
should have taken no distinct side .. has been the subject 
of some comment, 

+ 5 . ‘Sometime it is taken for a lie or fayned 
tale’ (Bullokar 1616; also in Cockeram 1623). 
Obs. [So L. commentum : cf. also Comment v. 1.] 
6. Comb, as commeniless, comment-like adj. or adv. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 242 They Comment-like refer 
to this. x886 H. Merivale in Temple Bar Mas, LXXVI. 
550 The coiumentless record of such and such a letter. 

Conuaent (kp-ment, kpme'nt), v. Also 6 
comente. [In branch I, ad. med.L. commentdre, 
to devise, excogitate (usually in a bad sense, of 
fraud or mischief), by-form of L. commentdri, freq. 
of comminis-ci, comment-us, to devise, invent, con- 
trive : see prec. In branch II, app. immediately 
f. Comment sb.'. cf. F. cotnmenter to expound 
(Cotgr.),It.ftf»?we»?«retoexpoundlargely(Florio). 


COMMENTABY. 

With the exception of that from Spenser (sense i), 
all the verse quots. accent the first syllable ; biit 
some orlhoepists recognize comme'nt, which is 
usual in Scotland ; 

cf. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 349 Trisyllables 
formed by adding a termination, .retain the accent of the 
radical word : as . . commenting, commending, assurance,] 

I. repr. med.L. cotnmentdre. 

tl. trans. To devise, contrive, invent (especially 
something false or bad). Obs. (The quols. 1554 
and 1596 appear to connect this with branch II.) 

C14S0 tr. Higden (Rollsl I. 129 Machomete the false pro- 
phete, .commentenge [L. commentavit, v.r. adinvenit] the 
wickede secte of Saracenys. 1554 Philpot Exam, 4 Writ. 
(Parker Soc.) 376 Whether it may be seen rightful to com- 
ment any thing or to abate as concerning the matter in de- 
fining holy scriptures. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vii. vii. 53 Where 
were ye borne? Some say in Crete by name, Others in 
'Thebes, and others other-where ; But, wheresoever they 
comment the same. They all consent that ye begotten were 
And borne here in this world. 

II. f. Comment, sh. 

2 . trans. To furnish with comments ; to make a 
comment or comments on ; to annotate, at ch. 

1599 Thynne ri«iwKHft/.(x86s) 7S Leysure to reprinte, cor- 
recte, and comente the same. 164X Milton Ch.Govt. v. (iSsil 
119 Anselme . . commenting the Epistles to Titus and the 
Philippians. 1695 'R.MVLVVEt Mediocria 29 , 1 comment there- 
fore these words thus. 1700 Prior Carmen See, 158 To trace 
each Toil, and comment ev’ry War. 1768 Johnson Pre/, to 
Shaks, Wks. IX. 28s The chief desire of him that comnienLs 
an author, X838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. iii. 1x9 The trea- 
ti-se was commented, abridged, .and even turned into verse. 
*1* b. with extension, mto, away. 
x6^a Fuller Holy State 53 (T.) She studiously avoids all 
suspicious expressions, which wanton apprehensions may 
colourably comment into obscenity. 1726 Amhurst Terns 
Fil. No. 40. 217 This oath, like other oaths, is commented 
away, and interpreted so loosly. 

3 . mtr. To write explanatory or critical notes 
(+ to) on, or itpo7i a text. 

x6xx Cotcr., Commentif, expounded, commented on. 
X641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 230 Hec. . Commenting 
to that text of Scripture . . writes, etc, 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stttd. Nat. (1799) III. 757 To be copied, 
printed, commented on, translated. X84X Lane A 7'ab, Nts. 
1. 73 The same Manuscript which I am translating, and 
upon which I am commenting. 

4 . To make comments or remarks (m, tt^oti). 
(Often implying unfavourable remarks.) 

x5$x Shaks. Tmo Gent, 11. i. 42 Not an eye that sees you, 
but is a Physician to comment on your Malady. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot, Ep. Ded., Little expecting the Curi- 
osity of future Ages should comment upon their Ashes. 
187X R. P. Weymouth Eupkuwu ii, I have been comment- 
ing pretty freely on the errors of two critics. 1872 Freeman 
Hist. Ess. (ed. 2) 12 William of Malmesbury’s tale, on 
which he himself thus comments, 
b. with the remark as an obj*. clause or sentence. 
X643 Milton Divorce ii. xv. (1851) 99 Commenting that 
divorce was permitted only for the help of wives, xB^ 
Lloyd Ebb 4 Flow II. 170 ‘Two opposite schools at once, 
you see,’ commented Gervase. 

+ 6. To remark mentally ; to meditate, ponder. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. lii. 51 Come, 1 haue learn’d 
that fearful! commenting Is leaden seniitor to dull delay. 
x6oa Retum/r. Pamass, in, v. (Arb.) 46 He doubles griefe 
that comments on a wo. 

Hence Commenting vbl. sb. zxAppl. a. 

*594 [see 5]. 2643 Milton Divorce Introd. (185X) xo The 
shallow commenting of Scholasticks and Canonists, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Queries 0/ State Wks. 177 Matters not 
set down in it, or ambiguously, .understood, and by appen- 
dixes and commenting supposed, xyxo Shaftesb. Charae. 
(X737) III. 269 I'he criticizing or commenting Practice. 
1857 Whewell Hist. lnd7Kt. Se. I, 237 A commenting 
literature, and a second-hand philosophy. 

>j* Oommentar. Obs. rare. [cf. F, commentaire 
and sec -ab 2.] Scotch by-form of Commentary. 

X64X R, Baillie Parall. Lititrgy w. Mass-bk. 77 All the 
Commentars and deductions that they have made upon it. 

Commenta'rial, a. [f. L. coinmetitdri-us 4 
-AL.] Relating to, or characteristic of, commen- 
taries. Hence Coimmeuta'xialiBm, commenta- 
rial method. 

1856 J. Grote in Cm/tbr. Ess. 97 A considerable part, .of 
the . . knowledge of some classical students . . having come 
into the mind on no other method.. than the simple com- 
mentarial one. Ibid, 92 The literary method has , . the 
danger of degenerating into loose commentarialism. 

Co mmentatiedLfppl.a. rare. [f. Commentary 
sb. or y. + -ED.] *{• a. Recorded in a commentary, 
chronicled, b. Furnished with a commentary; 
annotated. 

X649 G, Daniel Trmarch,, Rich. II, cccxvi, The Com- 
mentary’d Acts Of mighty Caesar, a 1653 — Idylls 11. 48 
Commentaried Blood Transforms the Sheet, 
t GoimmexLtaario‘grxaph.ex. Obs. rare, [f.L. 
conmuntdri-um. Commentary + -gbapheh q.v. 
There may have been a mod.L, commentdrio- 
graphus (cf, historiograpTius, -graphed as the im- 
mediate source.] A writer of commentaries. 

1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 220 C. J. Caesar the comen- 
tanographer. 

Comnientaxy (kp-mentari), sb. Also 6 oomen- 
tarie. [ad. L. commenidri~um, dri-us (in i6th c. 
F. commentaire. It. commentario), in its origin an 
adj. (sc. volumen, liber), f. comment-um ; see Com- 
ment and -ABY. In classical L. used in the senses 
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‘note -book, book of memoranda, or memoirs’, 
also (in Gellius) of * annotations Isidore Orig. 

vi. viii. 5 explains, ‘ Sunt enim interpretaliones, ut 
commenta iuris, commenta evangelii 
+ 1. A collection of notes or memoranda ; a note- 
book. Obs. rare. 

JS31 Elyot Gov. ir. ii, The same emperour spake seldome 
openly, but out of a comentai-ie .. that he had before pro- 
uided and writen. 1538 Starkey Engleaid 11, i. (1871) 162 
By a commentary to conserue and kepe in memory. • 

2. A memoir ; in ^l. memoirs, historical records 
(properly less formal and elaborate than a histoiy) ; 
a treatise in explanation or exposition of some sub- 
ject, as law or physic. (Chiefly Hist.) 

1538 Leland Itiii. VI. 6 He wrote certen Commentaries 
concerning the Law. Hmitilies 1. Faith (1859) 36 

He that readeth Cesars Commentaries . . hath thereby a 
knowledge of Cesavs life and notable acts. 1386 T. B. 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 107 We tFrendimen) studie 
kitchin commentaries, as much as any good science. 
xiSoS Bacon Adv. Leant, ii. ii. § a Commentaries are they 
which set down a continuance of the naked events and 
actions, without the motives or designs, the counsels, the 
speeches, the pretexts, the occasions and other passages of 
action : for this is the true nature of a commentary. 1657 
{fitle), The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, being Diverse 
pieces of service wherein he had command, written by him- 
self in way of Commentaiy. 1873 Srunns Comt. Ilist. I, ii. 
12 Caesar . . has in one passage of the Commentaries com- 
pressed into a few lines all that he could ascertain about the 
Germans. 

3. A treatise consisting of a systematic series of 
comments or annotations on the text of a literary 
work ; an expository treatise following the order 
of the work explained. 

1338 Bat.e Thre Lawes 1623 The commentaryes of Atiicen 
and Aueroyos. xgss Eden Decades W. hut. fArb.l 279 
The commentaries of Landinus vppon the fourth lioke of 
Virayl his Eneades. 1361 T. Norton Calviu's hist. Fref. 
to Contents, Wee want not good Commentaries to discover 
unto us the naturall sense of the Scripture. 1768 Johnson 
Pref. to Shahs. AVks. IX. 301 It is to be lamented, that such 
a writer should want a commentary. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858J 249 Many volumes have been written by way of com- 
mentary on Dante and his Book. 

b. transf. and Jig. Anything that serves for ex- 
position or illustration ; a comment, remark. 

1J38 Covr.RDALB Prol. to N. T. Wks. II. 36 One tran.s- 
lation . . illustrateth another, and . . in many places one is 
a plain commentaiy unto another. 1671 Grew Anai. 
Plants Ded. Bp. Chester, How excellent a Commentary 
This INature] is on the Former [the Scriptures], 1748 J, 
Ma.son Rload. 14 A just Pronunciation is a good Commen- 
laiy. 18x4 Scott iVav, xxiv, Waverley made no commen- 
tary . , on the manner of tho treatment. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico viL ii. (1864) 223 Godly persons, .whose lives might 
be a fitting commentaiy on their teaching. X863 Dickeks 
Mut. Fr. II. vi, Mortimer laughed a^ain, with his usual 
commcntarie.s of ' How can you be .so ridiculous, Eugene I ' 
and ‘ What an absurd fellow you are I ’ 

’t* Commentary, Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, iiUr. To make a commentary, to comment on, 
1624 Caft. Smith Virginia iv, 119 To commentary vpon 

all these proceedings. 

2. trans. To annotate. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right 4- Might 41 Chiysostome . . com- 
mentarieth the place, thus. 

Commentate (k^'m^nt^'t), v. rare. [A 
modern formation, api3. f. Commsuxas’-ob.] 

1. trans . — Comment ®. 3. 

X7M Mathias Pttrs, Lit. i. 222 Shakspeare , . Almost eat 
up by commentating zeal. 18x8 Todd, Comtnentate, to 
annotate, to write notes upon [citing Mathias]. 1B64 Spec- 
tator 31 Dec. 1500 Refined prelates of the Medicean type 
—the men who commentated not Fathers, but only poets. 
1883 Atheuxum 9 June 725/1 Men who . . cannot speak a 
word of the languages they criticize and commentate. 

2. intr. = Comment v. 3 - 5 . 

1839 Sat. Rev. VIII. 98/1 The Commentator . . had been 
taken in by one as competent . . to commentate as himself. 
x86i Vacation Tour 123 The deer, indeed, rather like the 
sheep . . and a flock scampering about three or four miles 
off is instantly seen and commentated on by them. 

Hence Co'mmentatiiig vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

X794 [see above], X84X DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 547 
The commentating printer. 1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. 
Grit. Method 89 The Byzantine commentating. 

Commentation (kpment^i’Jan). [In form ad. 
L. comnientation-emvcst^xteSXoB., study, enthymeme, 
also, a study, treatise, dissertation, n. of action f, 
conimentari to meditate, reflect on, study, compose, 
discuss, write upon ; the modem sense goes with 
that oi comment, commentary, etc.] 
fl, a, An expository note, a comment, a gloss, 
b. An expository treatise, a commentary. Obs, 

X379 Tomson Cabin's Sertn. Tim. 512/1 Let vs not take 
this commentation and charge that is conteined here . . but 
let vs heare God speake. x&t3 M. Casahbon Orig. Tetnp. 
Evils 19 Learned Mr. Vossius , . in his elaborate Commen- 
tations De Origine Idolatrim. 17x2 Spotswood in W. S. 
Perry Hist. Coll. Auter. Col. Ch, I. igt Some good com- 
mentations upon the Scriptures. 

“t 2. Invention, devising ; sometimes, with mix- 
ture of I, comment which is a mere invention or 
concoction. Obs. Cf. Comment v. x. 

X632 Gaule Magastrom. 127 Magick and astrologie, and 
mens fanaticall opinions and commentations thereupon. 
AX734 North Arrtw. i. iv. §s Meer Inventions and Com- 
mentations of Faction. — Lives (1826) II. 383 By subtile 
commentations, and wild inferences, 

VOL. II. 


+ 3. Meditation, excogitation. Obs. rare~'^. 

A 1670 IIA.CKET Aip, IVillieuns u, 207 His Papers of long 
study, and much commentation. 

4. The making of comments ; commenting, 

X833 He7u Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 89 The sort of com- 
mentation that has been made on the election. 1857 
WuEWELL Hist, hiduct. ^Sc. I. 205 These causes . . make 
criticism and commentation flourish. 1873 G. Dawson 
Shahs. other Led, (1888) 117 Much of the commentation 
upon Shakespeare. 

ConittieiLtati've (k^emtatlv), a. rare. [f. 
L. stem of commentat-or, etc. + -iVE.] 
fl. =C0M:MENTITI0tia. Obs. 

17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. 11. 79 These two Commen tative 
Pamphlets were first edition'd in French. Ibid. iii. Crit. 
Hist. 37 The same Impudent Arlan dares in those forg'd 
Comnientative Tracts, adventure to make Origen say, etc, 
2. Making or containing comments. 

1846 Worcester cites Eel. Rev. 

GomineJltatoit (k^-mentlitsi). [In foi-m a. L. 

agent-noun fromfiww«fiH/(m(seeCoM- 
mentation); hence =* inventor, author* (TertnlL), 
the modem sense is associated with that of com- 
ment, commentary. So mod. F. commentatenr.'\ 
fl. A writer of historical ‘commentaries’, a 
chronicler. Obs. rare. 

*43*"S® tf- Higden (Rolls) I. 19 We awe not to condempne 
commentatores and wryters of storyes spekenge diuersely, 
2. A writer of expository comments or critical notes 
on a literary work j the writer of a commentary. 

164X J. Jackson True Evaug. T.t. 3 A Commentator 
unto the Text, askes the question. Ibid. iii. 230 Cornelius 
it Lapide, a . , great Commentatour upon holy Scripture. 
1635 Gornall Chr. in Arm. iii. § 3 (1669) 583/2 It is said of 
.some (Commentators, the places on which they treat were 
plain till they e.xpounded them. X736-7 tr. KeyslcVs Tram. 
(1760) III. 274 The tomb of Accurst, a commentator on tlie 
law. x87r B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. Notes 219 To find in 
the author of Faust his own best commentator. 

attrib. 17H Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) HI. 189 In our 
commentator-capacity. 1833 Edin, Rem. LVII. 426 Cora- 
nientator-learning heaped upon the 'Divine Comedy’. 

Commentator, obs. f. Commendatob. 
Coxamentatoirial (k^mentatoo-riM^ a. [f. L. 
type *commentdtoH-us (f. commentator) -i- -al ; cf. 
dictatorial, etc.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, a commentator or commentators. 

2822 Blaclne. Mag. IX. 455 His Latin, after all, is com- 
mentatorial. Hist, Induct, Sc.\. 182 The 

Commentatorial Spirit, the Dogmatism . . of the Middle 
Ages. 1882 Seeley Nat. Relig, 174 When the comraentn- 
torial spirit is renounced, when free inspiration moves again. 

Co'mmentaitorship. [see -ship.] The 
office or performance of a commentator. 

1763 B. Lowth Lei. tVarbnrton 89 A Quack in Commen- 
latorship, and a Mountebank in Criticism. 1839 Macinn 
in FraseVs Mag, XX. 253 A revived zeal for commentator- 
ship on Shakespeare, X8B2 Seeley Nat, Relig. i, iii. 53 
Those who confound coinmentatonship with philosophy. 
Commentatoxy Qc^mentatari), a. [ad.L. 
type *commentatdri-its^ Of the nature of com- 
mentation. 

x868 C. E, Affleton Life 4 r Lit. Relics (1881) 331 So far 
as it was not merely commentatory on the past. 

Commente, -tie, obs. if. Commontt. 
Conuuenter, -or (k^'mentaj, k^me-ntaj). 
Forms: 6 -our, 7 -or, 7 - -er. [f. Comment - 1 - -EE, 
-OR : cf, L. commeittor, deviser, contriver, author.] 
1. One who comments; a commentator. {Obs. in 
specific sense; frequent in 17 th c.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III, 293 Also the commentor 
Etn., 5'’ [seyth] )>at Socrates .. seide Men of Athene mowe 
dampne Socrates but mowe not make him unrijtful. 
1329 More Heresyes r. Wk.s, 152/1 He wold that the student 
of scripture shoulde leneto the commentours & vnto naturall 
reason. 18x7 Collins Def, Bp. Ely 11. vii. 25s What Na- 
zianzenes commentor sayes, a 163X Donne Sat. it. (R,), 
Silly, as any commenter goes by Hard words or Sense. 1823 
Coleridge Aids Refl, (1848) I. 31 Commenter on a Scotch 
Bishop’s Flatonico-Calvinistic commentary on St. Peter. 

+ 2. An inventor, a concocter. Obs, 

a 164s [see next], 

•j* Commentiter. Obs, nonce-wd. [f. L. com- 
mentTri, commenta- to devise a lie (f. mentlri to 
lie) +-EB.] A deviser of lies, a liar. 

ax&43 Featley Dippers Dipt 227 No expositors, but 
impostors ; no commentators, but comiaenteis, nay rather 
commen titers. 

t Cottuuenti’tial, a, Obs. rare-K =- next. 

i6xx Cory AT Crudities 521 Some commentitiall forgeries 
of their owne braines. 

t Commentitious (kfmentrjbs), a. Obs. [f. 
L. commenfici-us {-teti-ns) invented, feigned ({. 
comment- ppl. stem of comminisci to invent).] Of 
feigned or invented sort ; fictitious, lying. 

1614 Day Festivals (1615) 294 A commentitious and fained 
Matrimony. 1615 Curry-c.forCox-c.y. 209 Such idolatrous 
and Commentitious trumperies, z^ Bentley Phal. i8t 
As false and commentitious as our Sibylline Oracles. 184a 
W, Fitzgerald tr, WhitaktVs Disput, 664 They were full 
of commentitious fables. 

Hence Commenti'tionBly' adv., Conunentl'- 
tlousness. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 252 They, .sought to winne the 
waight of authority . . by commentitiously prefixing his., 
name, xyay-^i Bailey yoL II, Cofntnentiiiottsttess, coun- 
terfeitness, lorgedness. 

Oommenty, obs. f, CojiMONTy. 


Commer, obs. f. Comer. 

Commerband, var. Cummebbund, Indian sash. 
Commerce (kp-mais), sb. Also 7 oomerce, 
oommerse. [a, F. commerce, ad. L, commercium 
trade, trafficking, f. com- together, with, + merx, 
merci- merchandise, ware. Used only since the 
i6th c. ; the earlier tenu was merchandise. The 
stress was orig. on second syllable, as in Watts 
1706 (sense 2 c) ; Gay 1720 (sense i) shows the 
present usage.] 

1 . Exchange between men of the products of 
nature or art ; buying and selling together ; trad- 
ing ; exchange of merchandise, esp. as conducted 
on a large scale between different countries or dis- 
tricts; including the whole of the transactions, 
arrangements, etc., therein involved. Chamber of 
Commerce', see Chamber sb. 4 c. 

X387 Fleming Contn, Holinshed III. 415/1 So hath the 
same mutuall and naturall concourse and commerce beene 
without interruption, .to the singular great benefit and in- 
riching of their people. 1398 Florid, Comercio, traflicke, 
intercourse, commerce. X630 Howell Lett. II. To Rdr, a 
They are the soul of trade ; they make commerce Expand 
it self throughout the univers. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 
31 There commerce plenty brings from foreign coasts. 
X7a7-^x Chambers Cycl,, Chambers of Commerce, arc as- 
semblies of merchants and dealers, where they treat of 
matters relating to commerce. 17B4 T. Gordon \tiile\ Car- 
riages, for the purposes of inland commerce, agriculture, etc. 
1875 Jevons Money {sZji) 83 All commerce consists in the 
exchange of commodities of equal value, 1884 Pall Mall 
G. 26 Feb. is/i ^The war of commerce which, under the 
name of ‘ competition ’, goes on unceasingly. 

*)*b. pi. Mercantile dealings, Obs. 

1393 R. Harvey Philad. 3 Hec will be aboue your com. 
merges, and throw you into the marshes. 1634 Whitlock 
Zootomia 18 What are the commerces of men, but courteous 
cousenages? 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II, iv. 185 Modera- 
tion in commerces. 

•I* c. The company of merchants, the commercial 
body (of a place), [ad. Sp. comercio?\ Obs, 

X74B Ansoiis Voy. 11. x. 239 'The commerce at M.Tnila are 
provided with three or four stout ships, that, in case of any 
accident, the trade may not be suspended. Ibid, hi. viii. 
376 The Commerce and the Governor disagreed. 

d. (*|*)Tradc, business {obs.) ; a business, rare, 
X758 Binnell Descr. Thames 256 Fisheries denote the 
Commerce of Fish, more especially the Catching them for 
Sale. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-Cap Wks. 1889 XII. 
107 Di^osure of the commerce— that took time. And would 
not suiTer by a week’s delay, 

2 , Intercourse in the affairs of life ; dealings. 

X537 Cdl, Pole Let. in Strype Ecel, Mem, 1 . App. Ixxxiv. 

219 To have me in his hand he would be content , . to dis- 
turb al commerce between . . man and man. x6ot Shaks. 
'J'wel, N. ni, iv. 191 He is now in some commerce with my 
Ladie. X736 BohntannoKiePatriot. (1749) 218 The free and 
easy commerce of social lifo, 1760 R. James Canine Mad- 
ness 13 Domestic animals whicli have the |;reatest Com- 
merce with mankind. 1794 Paley Evid. n. iv. 114 In our 
Lord's commerce with his disciples. 1838 Hocc Life Shelley 
II. 329 He sought literary and scientific conversation, and 
the commerce of wits. 

t b. (with a and plural^ 
a X64X Suckling Lett. 67 Makes me think writing a dull 
commerce. _ 1636 tr. Whitfs Peripat, Insiit, 428 In all the 
Peregrinations of the Patiiarchs, or even the commerces of 
the Kings with lEgypt x^xx Sped. No. 76ri A 

Man who is . , not engaged in Commerces of any Consider- 
ation, is but an ill Judge of the secret Motions of the Heart 
of Man. 

o. Intercourse or converse with God, with 
spirits, passions, thoughts, etc. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. xvii. (T.), Places of publick re- 
sort being thus provided, our repair thither is especially for 
. .commerce to be had between God and us. 1638 Wilkins 
Nem World vi. (1707) 45 Souls, that, .have freed themselves 
from any Commerce with die Body. 1706 Watts Hone 
Lyr. I. Love on a Cross, I hold no more commerce with 
Hell. X796 Metastasio III.39 Worthy of a man in 

commerce with the Muses. xSos 'I^rdsw. Prelude xiv, 
(1830] 334 We sank Each into commerce with his private 
thoughts, XB33 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iii. 83 To hmd any 
commerce with great and sublime pnnciples. 

fd. Of good (etc.) commerce', agreeable (etc.) 
in intercourse, * pleasant to meet Ohs. 

1791 Miss BumtEY Diary (iSyS) III. 371 The Bishop . . is 
otherwise intelligent and of good commerce. 

8. Intercourse of the sexes ; esp, in a bad sense. 
X624 Heywood Gnnaik, iv. 181 With all these noble ma- 
trons he is said to have commerse. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 
266 E I The unlawful Commerce of the Sexe.s, _ 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Wks. 1775 III. 40 Sophia's virtue ,. made 
his commerce with lady Bellaston appear still more odious. 

Malthus P <^ 1 , (1806] II. HI. II. 104, 1859 Tennyson 
Merlin 4 Vivien 760 What say ye to Sir Lancelot? . . That 
commerce with the Queen . .is it, . whisper’d in the corner ? 
+ 4 . Interchange (esp. of letters, ideas, etc.). Obs. 
1608-xx Bp. Hall Medit, (1851) 138 Here is a true natural 
commerce of senses . . the lame man lends his eyes to the 
blind ; the blind man lends his legs to the lame. 1690 Bp. 
AshbLsA vaAcadetny 23 Mar. (18S2) 212, 1 have setled a 
Comerce of Letters wi th a Celebrated Russian Bishop. 1692 
Bentley Bi^le Led, ix. 309 A reciprocal commerce of Ac- 
tion and Passion. 1741 Middleton Czeem (1742) HI. ix. 53 
A, constant commerce of Letters between him and Brutus. 

6. Communication, means of free intercourse. 
2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 95 This Caspian Sea. .has no 
commerce or entercourse with any Sea. 1685-6 PhiL 
Trans, 1 , 113 A Communication, by a Subterraneous Chan- 
nell with another Whirl-pool . . by which Commerce the 
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waters, .are conveyed through the said underground Chan- 
nel to the other Gulf. 167S Ibid. X. 469 Taking out the 
stopple again I opened its commerce with the outward air. 
J7S7 A. CoorER 1. ii. (i7_fioJ ifi Free from the too 

rude Commerce of the external Air. 

6. Cards. A game in which exchange or barter 
is the chief feature. Also attrib. 

173a Mrs. 'Qs.r.Kift Aittobiog. ^ Corr. (1861) 1 . 346, 1 played 
two pools at commerce. 1776 Mrs. Harris in PtIv, Lett. 
If/. Lord Mahuesbvry I. 341 The /o« here is the game of 
‘Commerce’ which the fine people play immoderately high. 
1770 The Sylph 1 . 238 My former winnings are in the sweep- 
stake-pool at the commerce-table. 1780 Miss Burney Diary 
(1854) I. 270 Whist players in one, and a commerce party 
in the others. x8i8 Blachm. Mag. III. 533 Playing at 
Commerce, that most dull round game. 1870 Athenmmt 
4 June 734 Then, in 1776, the game of ' Commerce ', which 
children play now for amusement, was ‘ all the rage '. 

*1* "b. Game of commerce : see quot., and of. Fr. 
jeux de commerce in Littre ; also Commekoial a. 6. 

1748 Chbsterf. Lett. II. 14.3 A few pistoles at games of 
mere commerce, and other incidental calls of good com- 
pany. 

7. Co)}d)., as cotnmerce-crushing adj. 

0 1819 Bentham Wks. II. 383 The continent-blockading 
and commerce-crushing decrees proclaimed by Buonaparte. 

Cominerce v. Also 7 commerse. 

[f. prec. sb., or f. F. commercer, in same sense, (f. 
the sb.); cf. also L. commercidri to trade, and 
med.L. commercdre.l 

tl. intr. To carry on trade ; to trade, traffic. 

1387 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1415/1 That the .. 
subiects of either side., should safelie, freelie and securelie 
commerce togither. x6ia Drayton Poly-olb, v. Notes 83 
Which with his shipping once should seemc to haue com- 
merst. 1660 R. Coke Pmver ^ Siibj. 49 And men did in 
those dayes commerce and exchange one with another. 

2. To have intercourse or converse, hold com- 
munication, associate with. arch. 

1596 Spenser Siaie Irel. Pref. 3 Those of English bloud 
were forbidden to marry and commerce with them. x6m 
Milton Pemeroso 39 With . . looks commercing with the 
skies, Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 1636 Hevwood 
Loads Mistr. r. Wks. 1874 V. 104 He shew thee . . What 
kind of people I commerst withall In my transhape. 1756 
Amory BvHcle (1770) I. 44 Abraham and his sons conversed 
and commerced with the nations. x84a Tennyson Walking 

10 the Mail, Commercing with himself. He lost the sense 
that handles daily life. 1887 Lowell Dentocr. 70 To com- 
merce with fresh forms of nature and new varieties of man. 

1 3. To communicate physically. 
a 1639 Chapman & Shirley Chdbot in, ii, The way . . by 
which these spirits should commerce, by vapours ascending 
from the stomach to the head. x68o Morden Geog. Red. 
(1685) 326 The Convenience of four Seas . . by which it 
Commerces with the principal Regions of the World. 
t4. trails. To traffic or deal in. Obs. rare. 
x6a4 Hevwood Captives i. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. IV, Where 
lust and all uncleanes are commerst As freely as comodityes 
are vended. 

Hence Comme'roing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x6io Rowlands By dayly commercing 

and discoursing, 163a Lithgow Trav. vi. 264 Sixe Ger. 
manes, foure French-men, and nine Commercing Franks. 
x8a8 J. Barlow Columb. iv. 90 Commercing squadrons o'er 
the billows bound. 1839 Carlyle Chartism (1840} 87. 

t Commerceable, a. Obs. [f. Comubbob sb. 
or V. + -ABLE : cf. F. commerfoble, Sp. comerci- 
able."] Open to traffic. 

X654 Earl Monm. tr. Beniivoglids Warrs g/" Flanders 
416 It is hardly commerceable at any time of the year. 

Co'mi&erceless, a. [f. Comheboe sb . + -less.] 
Devoid of commerce or trade. 

X768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1783) I. 135 In some dark and 
dismal room behind [the shop] he sits commerceless in his 
thrum night-cap. a 1799 in Tytler Metn. Ld. Karnes II, 

1 1 (L.) The savage commerceless nations of America. 

t Conuue'rceuLent. Obs. [f. Coiimebce v . 4 - 
-MBNT : possibly repr. a F. word of the same form.] 
Dealings ; intercourse (commercial or social). 

XS37 Cdl. Pole Let. io Cronewell (Cott. MSS. Cleopatra 
E. vi. f. 350), I shuld abstayne from all commercement wyth 
thatt part other W word, wrytyng or dede. x6xo Markham 
Masierp. i. i. i Those with whom I hold any commerce- 
ment. x65x Ral&gKs Ghost 8 Men's own industry and 
laboriousness, doth much more predominate and rule over 
all their mutual commercements, then any higher cause. 

t Comme'rcer. Obs. [f. Comioibce v . + -eb : 
cf. trader.'] a. A trader, b. A person that one 
has to do with; a ‘ customer’. 

163a Lithgow Trav. viir. 360 A Turkish Bashaw , . euer 
preying vpon Christian Commercers. Ibid. 11. 66. 1654 

W. Mountacu Devout Ess. 11, 105 (L.) He would rather 
fright than fancy such commercers. 

t CommeToeiy. Obs. [f, as prec. + -eet.] 
Trading, commercial intercourse. 

1604 T. Wright Passions iii. iv. 97 Alexander asked a 
pyrat..How he durst he so bold to infest the seas, and 
spoyle the commerceries ? 

Coittuierciable (kpmoujab’l), a. [f. L. com- 
mercid-ri (see Commeece o.) + -able : cf. Sp, 
comerciable, and Commeboeable.] That may be 
trafficked with ; fit for commerce. 

X786 T, Jefferson Writ, (1839) 1-597 Articles, .more com- 
merciable in her hands. 

Commercial (k^msujal), a. [mod. f. L. com- 
merci-um Commbeob + -al ; cf. mod.F. commercial, 
Sp. comercial (not found in early 17 th c. Diets.)] 

1. Engaged in commerce ; trading. 

a X687 Petty Pol, Ariih. iv. (1691) 82 The whole Com- 
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mercial World, or World of Trade, consisteth of about 
Eighty Millions of Souls, as aforesaid. 169X T. H[ale] 
Acc. New Invent. 129 What Harbours and Ports there are 
in the whole Commercial World. X774 Burke Sp. Electors 
Bristol III. 21 A rich commercial city, .a pait of a 
rich commercial nation. X817 Ponsonby in Pari. Deb, 9 
There were in the House many commercial men. X837 
Dickens Pickeu, xiv, Did you ever hear of the great com- 
mercial house of Bilson and Slum? 1856 Stanlev Sinai 
^ Pal. vi. (1858) 271 The two great commercial states of 
the ancient world. 

2. Having reference to, or bearing on commerce, 
as in Commercial Law, Treaty. 

1744 J. Campbell _(/z//e). Voyages and Travels containing 
. .the commercial History of Chorea and Japan, xyds (title). 
Commercial Laws, Charters and Decrees. 1789 (title). Cata- 
logue of the Commercial Library at Hamburg. _x866 Crump 
Batiking Pref. 7 To pass a commercial examination previous 
to engaging in business, xS^ Times 30 Dec. 13/2 Com- 
mercial geography, in the stnet sense, can hardly be con- 
sidered as an ordinary school subject. 

3. Of or pertaining to commerce or trade, 

*757 Johnson /’ ziyC to RolPs Diet, Comm. Wks IX. 422 
A tune in which . . commercial gain was sought with such 
general emulation. 1825 McCulloch Pol. Econ. i. 39 The 
great principles of commercial freedom. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Econ. HI. xii. § 3 There is said to be a commercial crisis 
when a great number of merchants and traders at once, 
either have, or apprehend that they shall have, a diiHcuIty 
in meeting their engagements. 

4. Such as passes current in the transactions of 
commerce. 

1752 Johnson Rambler No. 192 E 11 My contempt of the 
commercial dialect. 1821 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. 
Syst. Ill, 115 The corresponding commercial weight propor- 
tional to their pound troy. 1^9 E, Garrett House by 
Whs. 1. 32 The dusty ways of common commercial morality, 
b. Forming an article of general commerce. 

Generally implying chemical impurity, or a different quality 
from that which is used for scientific or medical purposes. 

c X865 OrPs Circ. Sc., Chem. 318 The commercial acid is 
generally not quite pure. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 749 s.v. 
Catechu, The ordinary commercial catechu is prepared by 
boiling the chips. 

6. Viewed as a mere matter of business ; looking 
toward financial profit. 

188a Pebody Eng. yonmalism x. 71 The Public Adver- 
riser, if not the first English newspaper to be published upon 
commercial principles, was the first Endish newspaper 
that proved a commercial success. Mod, The commercial 
aspect of the enterprise is not very promising. It isapurely 
commercial speculation. 

6. Phrases. Commercial letter, note: sizes of 
writing paper in U. S. ^Commercial flay. cf. 
COMMEBOB 6 b. Commercial room : a room in an 
inn, hotel, etc., for the accommodation of commer- 
cial travellers and their customers. Commercial 
traveller ; an agent for a manufacturer, wholesale 
trader, etc., who travels over a district, showing 
samples and soliciting orders. 

1749 Ciiesterf. Lett. II. 247 Are they little commercial 
play, are they music, are they la belle conversation, or are 
they all three 7 X774 Ibid, L 3x8 Do [your Amusements and 
Pleasures] consist in little commercial play (»» petit jeu de 
socUti) in good company? 1837 Dickens Pickiv, xiv. In 
the evening the 'commercial room' was filled with a social 
circle. 1855 (title). Commercial Traveller in Light and 
Shade. x86o Dickens (title), Uncommercial Traveller. 

B. sb. Short for commercial traveller. 

x8s5 Dickens in Story oj his Life (ed. 2) 225 A most 
amusing and sprightly speech upon ‘Commercials’. x86x 
— Gt. Expect, xiii, A waiter.. said .. ‘The Commercials 
sent up their compliments'. 

Coiumercialism (k^mSuJaliz’m). [f. prec.] 

1. The principles and practice of commerce ; the 
commercial spirit. (Often disparaging.) 

X849 FrasePs Mag. XXXIX. lop Young men in London, 
with their prurience, their effeminacy, their quill-driving 
commercialism. X850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxix. The buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear commercialism, in which he had been 
brought up 1 X889 G. Gissikg Nether World II. xi. 228 

Commercialism had divorced art and the handicrafts. 

2. A commercial custom, practice, expression. 

1881 F. J. Crowest Phases Mits, Eng, Contents, Musical 

Commercialisms, 1883 Athenxwn 3 Mar. 273 The excruci- 
ating commercialism 'Maria wrote Mrs. Inchbald' for 
‘wrote to Mrs. Inchbald’ defaces almost every page. 

Comme'rcialist. [f. as prec. + -ist.I One 
professionally engaged in commerce; an adherent 
of commercialism. 

1807 Sqvtw.'es EsprielMs Lett.(,zit 4 iiTl. 91 Heaven forbid 
that the clamour of philosophizing commercialists should 

S revail ! 2845 Stocqueler HandSk. Brit. India (1854) 365 
lany difficulties which would have prostrated the energies 
of other than English commercialists. 

Comxuerciali'f^ (kpmaajiite-liti). [f. COM- 
MEECIAL -t- -ITY ; cf. F. commercialitl.] Commer- 
cial quality or nature. 

x86x G. Meredith Evan Harrington II. vii. 110 It was 
to_ seem business-like— the commerciality of the English 
mind. 1889 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 5/2 Speaking of what he 
called the commercnality of modem artists* 

Cojumercialize (k/ma-jJaUiz), v, [f. Cou- 
MEEOiAl-i--lZE; . commerdaliser^ irons . To 
render commercial, make a matter of trade; to 
subject to commercialism. Hence Comme'roial- 
ized ^l. a., Comme'rcializing. 

2830 f. Wilson va Blachw. Mag. XXVII. 14/1 There has 
been a great extension of the power of commerce, not only 
in itseir . . but in the commercializing of agriculture. 1850 
FrasePs Mag. XLI. 581 Expense and rank went more 


together of old than in our more commercialized country. 
xSSs Bryce Amer, Commso. III. vi. ci. 420 Agriculture .. 
. .has been, in America, commercialized, and become really 
a branch of trade. 

Hence Commeirciallza'tiou. 

2889 Pall Mall G. 17 June 3/2 The commercializ.-ition 
of the Indian railway system, giving business rather than 

(kpms'jjali), adv. [f. CoM- 
a commercial manner ; from 
a commercial point of view ; as a mailer of trade. 

1795 Burke Scarcity Wks, VII. 4x4, I consider the stop- 
ping of the distillery, oeconoinicalfy, financially, commer- 
cially, medicinally, and in some degree morally too, as a 
measure rather well meant than well considered, a 1845 
Hood Desert-Bom viii. To speak still more commercially. 
1883 J. 'Iiiornton in Standard 27 Apr, 6/1 The jiitric 
[acid] was commercially pure. There is another chemically 
pure, and that is the best. 

t Comme'rciate, v. Obs. Pa. pple. -at. [f, 
L. commercid-ri to trade: see -ate.] intr. To hold 
intercourse, associate with. 

2740 Cheyne 42 Nothing impure can return to 
live and commerciate with, or be united to God perfectly. 
Ibid. 322 To be united and commerciat eternally with 
infinit purity and Perfection. 

Commercing, vbl. sb., etc. : see CoMMEBCE v. 
Commere : see Cummeb. 

Coiuiuerge (k^maudg), v. [f. Com- + mebge.] 
intr. To merge together, coincide. 

1827 T. Carlyle Germ. Rmn. III. 239 With very few do 
these festivities, like Holiday and Apostle’s day, comineige. 

Commerous, obs. form of Cumuuoum. 

II Commers ik^me’rs). Also oonunerz. [Ger. 
ad. L. commercium : cf. Commeece sense 2 .] A 
social gathering of Gemian University students, 
etc., held at a house of public enlertainment, 

2855 Tiiackhray Neuicomes I, 259 A enmmurr, a drunken 
bout. 1868 Daily News le Aug., A .students’ Coinmcrs 
consists in drinking unlimited beer and smoking any number 
of cigars. x888 Pall Mail G. 20 Oct. 2/2 The evening 
closed with a Coinmeis and public distribution of prizes in 
a large hall. 

Commess, Sc. variant of Commis, Obs. 
Commessation, -estible, -et : see Come-. 
Commeve, obs. variant of Commove. 
Commical, -iclc, obs. if. Comical, Comic. 
Commicoion, -iotion, obs. ff. Commixtiom. 

+ Oo'mmigrate, v. Obs.-'^ [f. L. comtuignl-re 
(cf. next) : see -ate 3.] intr. To migrate together. 

*7SS Johnson, Commigrate, to remove in a body^or by 
consent, from one country to another. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 
t Commigra'tion. Obs. [ad. L. commigrd- 
tion-em migration, f, commigrd-re to remove with 
all one’s effects, migrate, f. com- with + migrdre to 
migrate.] Migration properly, on a large scale. 

X627 Hakewill Apol. I. i. 34 Wee read of diverse corami- 
grations or removaUs of Nations. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig, 
Man. II. vii. 201 Nothing impedes their mutual commigra- 
tions. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earths. 11723) 184 'The 
Inhabitants . . lost all Memory of their Commigration, 2755 
Johnson, Commigration, a removal of a large body of 
people from one country to another, 

2. Transmigration (of souls). 

2613 Purchas Pilgrimage v. vi. 406 The Commigration of 
soules into the bodie.s of Beast.s. 

'I* Commi'litant. Obs. Also comilitant, [f. 
L. commilitdnt-em, pr. pple. of commilitdre to fight 
in company, f. com- -t- militdre : cf. Militant.] 

A. sb. A fellow-warrior, fellow-soldier. 

2577 Hellowes Guenara's Chron. 222 0 most excellent 
princes and my commilitants. x6xa Drayton Poly-olb, 
xviii. 206 His manshall compere . . and brave commilitant, 
»a8 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 258 The disastrous Fate of 
Barbarossa, and so many of his brave comilitants. 

B. adj. Fighting in alliance. 

28m F. Mahony in FrasePs Mag. XI. 573 Spain and 
Brabant comilitant — Bavaria and Castille. 

II Conuuilito. Obs. Also commUiton, -one. 

fellow-soldier, comrade, i.eom- 
with -k miles, milit- soldier ; = It. commilitone, F. 
*commiliton.] A fellow-soldier. 

2600 J. MELyiLL Diary (1842) 400 My said comrailito 
began a long discour.se. 2656 Blount Glossogr,, Commili- 
tone, a fellow souldier, a Camerade, 26M Hawke Killing 
is M, 20 With the hejp of his Commilitons. 2805 Med. 
yml. _XIV. SSI The sick soldier, removed from his early 
arauaintance or commilitones. 

Commm, -alitie, -altie, -ty(e : see Common. 
Comminate (k^-min«tt), v. [f. L. commindt- 
ppl. stem of commindri icf. next): see -ate 3.] 
irans. To threaten (with Divine vengeance!, ana- 
thematize. Also with acc. of cognate meaning, 
and intr. Hence Co'imninating vbl. sb. 

1622 Speed Hist.^ Gt. Brit, ix, ix. (1632) 613 Either by 
perswasion, or crauing, or commanding, or comminating, or 
excommunicating. z8ox G. Hardinge Sec. Essence of 
Malone ss (L. }, I cannot agree to this anathema, though com- 
minated by, etc. 2839 Lu, Cockburh Jml. I. 2x9 No one 
liked less to be thwarted or could comminate better. 2847- 
54 Thackeray Christinas Bks. (2872) 73 Gronow,^ if he 
comminates his neighbour’s congregation, is the affectionate 
father of his own. 

CoMUnixLatioxi (k^zmin/r-Jan). [a. F. commina- 
tion, ad. L. commindtion-em, n. of action f. com- 
mindri to threaten with, menace, f. com- intensive 
-t minari to threaten : see Minatoey.] 
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1. Denunciation of punishment or vengeance, esp. 
threatening of Divine punishment or vengeance. 

1460 Capgrave CliTon. 122 Than mad Swayn a grete 
comminacion to the town of Seynt Edmund, that he schuld 
distroye it. 1533 More Apol, xxxiii. Wks. 897/2 The ter- 
rible comminacion and threate . . in the Apocalyps vnto the 
byshoppe of Ephesy. 1640 Gent Knave in Gr. ii. i. Why 
your Comminations and undecent language point thus at 
me, 1651; Baxter Inf. The terrible Commination of 
our Saviour against Scandalizers. 1863 Goulburn Cotn- 
inunion I. 77 Breathing commination rather than Love. 

b. Often loosely used for * denunciation, anathe- 
matizing ’ (with reference to sense 2 ). 

1813 T. Jefferson Writ. {1830) IV. 194 The priesthood . . 
repeating their comminations against me. 1824-9 Landor 
Iviag. Cota). (1846] I, 3So Pouring out his choler and com- 
minations. i86s Sat. Rev. 11 Feb. 156 Their orthodox 
commination of all taxation. 

2. Liturgy. A recital of Divine Ihreatenings 
against sinners ; in the Anglican Liturgy, forming 
part of an office appointed to be read after the 
Litany on Ash-Wednesday and at otlier times. 
Also applied to the whole office. 

ZSS* Prayer-hh.f A Commination against Sinners, with 
certain Prayers to be used divers times in the year. 1397 
Hooker Reel. Pol._ v. Ixxii, § 14 That memorable com- 
mination set down in the book of common prayer. 1710 
Wheatley Bk. Com. Prayer xiv. Introd. tT.j, In the last 
review of our Liturgy, a clause was added for the sake of 
explaining the word commination.. So that the whole title 
. .now runs thus : A commination, or denouncing of God's 
anger and judgements against sinners, with cerlam prayers. 
fig. 2865 Mrs. Eiooell Geo. Geith II. xii, 143 Mentally 
he read a whole Commination over the heads of the Firm. 

3. aiirid., as oommirtatiou service, the office 
containing the Commination (see 2 ) ; also transf. 

c 180S Coleridge Three Graves 111, xvii. For on that day 
[Ash-Wednesday] you know we read The Commination 
prayer. 28^9 Helps Friends in C. Ser, 11. II. iv. 88 He read 
Commination Services over these unwelcome creatures. 

Comiuinative (kp-min^iv), a. rare. [ad. 
L. eovwiindtlv-us menacing, f. ppl. stem of com- 
mindri ; see prec. and -iva.] Conveying a com- 
mination or threatening. 

283s I. Taylor S^ir. Despot, iii. go The inflexible in- 
tegrity of the record, and its comminaiive intention, 
b. as sb, A denunciatory expression. 

2888 Standard 12 Apr. A fine selection of catching 
comminalives on the text of the Budget. 

Gomminator (kp-min^iloj). [a. L. com- 
mindtor, f. comminSri \ see prec.] One who 
threatens or denounces vengeance ; one who curses. 

268a H. More Annot. Glanvilts Lux. O. 74 In Com- 
minations the Gomminator is the Creditor, and he that is 
menaced the Debtor. 2884 N. ^ Q. 19 Apr. 319/2 We 
failed to recognize in the gallery of comminators the fine 
picture of the man . . standing in the early morning at his 
garden gate and ‘ .swearing at large 

Comminatoxy (k^-minatori), a. [ad. med.L. 
commindtSri-us (in F. coninmtatoir^, f. com- 
mindtor: see -oet.] Conveying denunciation of 
punishment or vengeance; threatening, denun- 
ciatory. 

2308 Fisher Wks, 169 The decre comminatory whiche 
was ony beest that toucheth the hyll . . shall suflfre deth. 
260s Atisw, Supposed Discov. Rom. Doctr, 2^ What corn- 
minatory letters did they write to his Maiestie. X&49 
Roberts Clovis Bill. 53a The rest of the Prophecy is. . 
Comminatory, or chiefly consisting in threatenings. 2798 
Antiq, in Atm, Reg, 413 The comminatory thunders of the 
Roman pontifs, 2890 W. O'Brien W/ten we were Boys 
(ed. 2) $02 ‘ Bah 1 ’ he said, waving a comminatory arm at 
the angry crowd. 

t b. as sb, Ohs. 

2636 Shepherd's Kalendar viii. {headitig), The pains of 
Hell comminatories of Sinnes. 

Commirtg, obs. f. ComRO : see Come 9 . 
Co]iiniixi.gle (k^mrqg’l), v. [f. Com- together 
+ Mingle j the more normal Eng. form is the obs. 
Co-minglb; conmingle imitates words like covy- 
mix, commit, etc., in which the compound, or its 
elements are Latin or Romanic.] 

To mingle or mix together, to blend : a. itUr. 
<22626 Bacon Phys. Rem. (J.), Dissolutions of gum tra- 

f acanth and oil of sweet almonds do not commingle. 2648 
[errick Hespar., To M. Henry Lawes, If thy voice com- 
mingle with the string. 27^ Southey jean of Arc vi. 371 
The frequent groan of death commingling with the storm. 
2866 Motley Dutch Rep. in. iv. 408 As incapable of com- 
mingling as oil and water. 

b, trans. (Mostly in pa. pple., which may orig. 
have been intr.') 

2648 Herrick Hesper., upon yulia's Recov., Health on 
Julia's cheek hath shed Clarret and creame commingled. 
270s Southey yoati of Arc ix. 356 And thither bear Eng- 
lish or French dike commingled now. sSiU Howitt Visits 
Remark. Places Ser. i. 226 The shock which commingles 
earth and heaven. 1848 Lytton Harold xi, 302 A yell of 
such terror and woe and wrath, all commingled. 
Commingled (k^mi-gg’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED LI Mingled together, blended. 

2648 Herrick Hesper., To yulia. Of flowers a sweet com- 
mingled coronet. 2^^ Lynch Ch. ^ St. la A chaos of 
commingled and conflicting good and evil. 
Commi‘iiglemen.t. rare. [f. Commingle + 
-MBNT. (An instance of the use of this suffix with 
a non-Romanic word.)] A mineling, mixture. 

2833 Blache), Mag. XXXIII, 257 A ludicrous commin- 
glement of anger and goodwill. 1883 Paxton Hood Scot, 
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Charac. iv. 92 A weird comminglement of metaphysician 
and mathematician. 

Commingling (k^mi-gglig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

-h -INC 1 .] The action of the verb Commingle. 

2854 Landor Lett, American 52 The best breeds are im- 
proved by crossing and commingling. 2869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 6 The commingling of small streams 
forms rivers. 

Gommi‘ugling, ppl. a. [f. as piec. + -ing ^ .] 
That commingle ; mingling together. Cf. the verb. 

2824_ Southey Roderick iv. Proud distinctions which 
commingling blood And time's long course have failed to 
efface. _ 2822 Byron Sardatt, v. i. 471 The commingling fire „ 
will mix our ashes. 2864 Earl Derby Iliad iv. 522 'The 
shouts and yells of those commingling hosts. 

Commmli, obs. f. Commonlt. 

Commiunate (k^mi-niziiEit), v. rare, [irreg. 
(like F. comminuer) £ L. commDiuere : see Com- 
minute and -ATE 3 6.] trans. = Comminute. 

2666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 104 It will comminuate 
things of so hard a substance that no Mill can break. 2827 
Steuart Planter’s G. (1828) 203 This treatment . . tends to 
comminuate the subsoil turned up. 

Comminuent (kpmi"ni«ent). Math. [ad. L, 
commiiiuent-em, pr, pple. of commintsfre to lessen, 
diminish.] (See quot.) 

184a De Morgan D^. ^ Int. Calctdus 66 note. To avoid 
. .repetition of ‘a quantity which diminishes without limit 
when IS.X diminishes without limit', I have coined this 
word ^cotmtiimtenl^ To eentminute two quantities is to 
supijose them to diminish without limit together : commu 
uuiiott the corresponding substantive ; comminuents quan- 
tities which diminish without limit together. 

t Gommrnmble, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. com- 
minu-Pre (see next) + -(i)ble.] Capable of being 
comminuted or pulverized. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. il v. 83 A Diamond 
steeped in Goats bloud, rather encreaseth in hardnesse , . 
the best we have are comminuible without it. 2636 Blount 
Glossogr., Comminuible, that may be broken in pieces. [So 
in Johnson^ and mod. Diets.] 

Comiuiniite (kp-mini»l), v. [f. L. comminut- 
ppl. stem of comminti-Sre to reduce into smaller 
parts, lessen ; f. com- together + minu-ere to make 
smaller, lessen, £ root of min-us, min-or less.] 

1- trans. To reduce (solids) to minute particles ; 
to brealt, crush, or gi-ind to small fragments or to 
powder ; to pulverize, triturate. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § Soo Entire Bodies, and not commi- 
nuted, as Sand and Ashes. 2670 Phil. Trans. V. 2033 
Such Menstruum's as may dissolve and comminute the 
hard Stone in the Bladder, 2769 Pennant Zool, HI. 197 
[They] feed chiefly on shell-fish, which they comminute 
with their teeth. 2880 Nature XXI. 203 Nor [are] their 
teeth [adapted] for comminuting hard bones, 
t b. transf. To divide (a liquid) minnlely. Obs. 

s 6 Aj Phil, Tra)is, II. 515 By comminuting ana mixing 
the Bloud in the Gills. 2738 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ, 
Surg, (ed. 4) 297 The Falling of a Column of Water., 
abrades and comminutes the inspissated Juices.^ 

O. To reduce to minuteness, to diminish, rare. 
284a W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 27 Direct and reacting 
waves, continually comminuted, but never destroyed. 

d. transf. To divide or break up {e,g. property) 
into small portions. 

^[836 Sir H. Taylor Staiesnian xxix. 217 If the patronage 
he comminuted and placed in several bands. 2860 Adler 
FaurieVs Prov. Poetry xv. 340 Fiefe . . became so commi- 
nuted as no longer to afford the means of easy subsistence 
to their too numerous proprietors. 

2. intr. (Math.) [L. com- + minudre."] Proposed 
by De Morgan for ‘ to diminish together without 
limit ’ : see Comminuent. 

Plence Oo'mminuting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2766 Pennant Zool., River Trout Salmon (R.), The supe- 
rior quantity of shell-fish, .may more frequently call for the 
use of its comminuting powers. 2870 Rolleston Antm. 
Life Introd. 51 The absence of comminuting organs an- 
teriorly to the Gizzard. 

Couuuinxite (kp-mmiiit), a. [ad. L. com- 
minfit-us pa. pple. of comminute : see prec.] 

= Comminuted. In mod. Diets. 

Comminuted (k^'mini^ed),^/. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ED I.] 

1. Reduced to minute particles, or portions. 

2725 Bradley s.v. Transplanting, By. .drench- 

ing the mould with water . . and by meliorating with sweet 
and comminuted Isetations. 2774 Pennant Tour Scotl. 
(2772) 242 The soil is composed of sand and comminuted 
shells. 2860 Sat. Rev. X. 306/z 'The comminuted political 
condition which is just now so noxious to his country. 286s 
Dana Man. Geol, 74 Sand is comminuted rock of any kind 
. . common sand is mainly comnunuted quartz: 

2. Surg. Of a bone: Broken or crushed into 
several pieces. So comminuted fracture. 

1790 J.Aitken Ess. Fractures 5. 1832 Sir A. Cooper 
Dtsloc. ^Fractures (ed. 7) Descr. Plate xxviii, A compound 
and comminuted fracture of the radius. Ibid., Fragments 
of the broken, radius extremely comminuted. 

Comminution (kfmini«-Jbn). [f. L. type 
comminiitidn-em, n. of action f. comminu-dre 
see prec. Not recorded in class. Latin (which 
has miniitio, diminutio).'\ 

1. Reduction or breiiing up into small frag- 
ments ; pulverization, trituration. 

2378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 13 Hardnes [of the teeth] . . 
necessary to the Comminution of meate. ^ 2692 Ray Crea- 
iiott (1714} 28 Jn all sorts of serpents there is no Mastication 


or Comminution of the Meat, 2756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
III. 33 The whole sulphur, .suffers no change but comminu- 
tion. 2878 Bell Gegetibauer’s Comp.Anat. 213 The organs 
for the commination of the food, 
b. Surg. Cf. Comminuted 2. 

2820 Sir a. Cooper Surg. Ess. 11. (ed. 2) 138 Compound 
fracture of the thigh attended with considerable commina- 
tions of the femur. 

2 . transf. 

1732 Johnson Ramhler'No. 108 ir 4 This natural and ne- 
cessary comminution of our lives. 2881 Times 23 July 21/3 
The p^petual comminution, not to say destruction, of per- 
sonal influence by change of locality [m Wesleyanism]. 

3 . Math. Proposed by De Morgan for ‘ diminu- 
tion (of two quantities) together without limit ’ : 
see Comminuent. 

Co'mminutor. [Agent-n., in L. form, f. covt- 
minu/re to Comminute.] An implement for pul- 
verizing the soil after ploughing. 

*839 yrtil. Agric. Soc. XX. i. 182 The land is previously 
ploughed, and then follows ‘ the comminutor '. 

’h Commis. Obs. In 6 Sc. -mess. [a. F. comntis 
deputy, clerk, subst. use olcommis, pa. pple. oicom- 
inettre to Commit, appoint, employ L. commissus, 
f. committh'e. Commis is therefore one who is 
siiecially employed or commissioned.] A deputy, 
delegate, clerk ; used chiefly of foreign officials. 

2373 in T. Thomson Inventories (1813) 187 (Jam.), I send 
to Servais wife and to his commess the pasmentar in the 
abbay, and causit thame graith me ane dialmer. 2697 D. 
Jones Seer. Hist. Whitehall i. 2 Interpreter for the English 
Affairs to the Principal Commis or Clark of the Dispatches. 
2779 Ld. Pembroke Sp. in Ann. Reg. (2780) 129/1 This clerk 
in olfice, this commis contrary to all military establishments 
. .was now a Lieutenant Colonel. 

t Commi'scible, a. Obs. rare-\ [ad. L. 
commiscibilis, £ com-misc-ere to mix together : see 
-BLB.] That may be commixed ; miscible. 

2637 Tomlinson Retiou's Disp. 563 Diagridium. .is without 
vertue ; nor easily commiscible. 

tCoxnmi'se, V. Obs. Forms: 4 comise, 5 
comyse, 5-6 commyse, 6 conuuysse, commiss, 
5-7 commise. [f. F. commis, -mise, pa. pple. of 
commettre to Commit: cf. commise committal; 
formed in the same way as preniise, promise, sur- 
mise.'] An earlier type of the vb. Commit, 

1 . trans. To give in charge, entrust, consign; 
= Commit i, 3, 

2480 Caxton Chroth Eng. cclvii. 336 Lord Egremond was 
..commysed to prison. 2485 — St, Wenejr. t The seid 
theuith. .also commysed to hym his domter. 2322 Fisher 
Wks. 3x6 Peter . . to whom he commysed . . the cure of the 
christen people. 1623 Favine Theat. Hon. ii. xii. 177 Had 
their cause commised in the said Parliament. 

2. To commission, appoint ; =« Commit 5 . 

1475 Caxton yasonja For to suppqrte the shal be com- 
mysed Zechius and Zethephius Ay lieutenaunts. 2492 — 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 2495) 1. vii, 10 l/a He . . commysed 
many men to kepe hem. 

3 . To commit, peipetrate, do (a crime, offence, 
etc.) ; = Commit 6, Rarely id a good sense. 

2475 Caxton Jasne 224 The shameful feet commysed by 
them. Chas. Gt, Introd. i Werkes haultayne doon 

and commysed by their grete strengA. 2492 — Vitas Pair. 
(W. de W. wgs) i. xvi. 29 b/i Commisynge many theftes. 
2538 Bale God’s Promises iii. in HazI, Dodsley I, 297 An 
uncomelye acte wiAout shame Ham commysed. 

Conuniserable (k^mi'zerab’l), a. [f. L. cmi- 
miserd-ri to Commisebatb + -ble : cf. miserable.] 
1 . Deserving commiseration; pitiable, lamentable. 
2609 Sir E. Hoby Let, to T. H. Ded., 'To all Romish 
Collapsed Ladies of Great Bretaine, Commiserable Ladles. 
<22632 Donne Lett, (16^ x) 46. <2x670 Hacket Alp. Wil- 
liams I. (1692) box Their commiserable condition. <2x7x2 
Ken Hynmar. Poet. Wks, xysi II. 78 Thy Ears will open 
be. To hear the least commiserable Plea. 2873 F. Hall 
Mod. Eng. 293 note. Acutely conscious what commiserable 
objects I consent to be ranked wiA, for my hesitation. 

'|‘ 2 . Showing commiseration; pitying, com- 
passionate. Obs. rare. 

z6x8 T. Gainsford P. Warbeck In Select. HarL Misc, 
(1793) 83 Neither gentleman, nor man of worth, haA ex- 
tended a. .commiserable arm of assistance towards you. 

t Commi'Seraut, a, Obs. rare—\ [ad. L, 
commiserdnt-em, pr. pple. of commiserdri '. see 
below.] Showing commiseration ; full of pity. 

C1606 MS. Tract in Stubbed Anat, Abuses (2879) Introd. 
79* On the holye dayes, which our commiserant Lord or- 
dayned in part for the reste of them, and all brutes. 

')'C 03 nmi'Serate,//f- Obs. rare-^. [ad. 
L- commiserdt-us, pa. pple. of commiserdri : see 
next.] Commiserating, pitying. 

2393 Nashe Christ’s T, (26x3) 176 Which this holy Father 
(with no little commiserate hart-bleeding) beholding, etc. 

Conuniserate (k^mi'z&«ft), v. Also 7 co- 
mlserate, -at, -misaerate. [f. L, commiserdt- 
ppl. stem of commiserd-ri in same sense, f. com- + 
miserd-ri (ante- and post-class, -are] to bewail, 
lament, pity, £ miser wretched, lamentable.] 

1 . trans. To feel, show, or express pity or compas- 
sion for (the wretched or unfortunate, or a misfor- 
tune) ; to bewail, pity, compassionate. Also absol. 

1606 Warner Ad). Eng. xiv. Ixxxvi, (1612) 353 The valer- 
ous Romaine President, commiserating her. x6xx Rich 
Honest, Age (1844^9 Here is now a theft committed, and 
a direct breach of Gods commandement yet to be coniiser- 
ated. 2633 Heywood Eng, Treev. v, Wks. 2874 IV. 94, I 
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know you all commiserate my losse. 1706 Mauls Hist. 
Piets in Misc. Scot. I. 55 This great victory, .did move the 
Birtains more to commiserate than to fear. 1^90 Beatson 
Nam. ij- MiL Menu II. 93 His present Majesty _. . com- 
miserating his case, restored him. 1838 Holland 7 ilcovtb's 
Lett, vii. 126 Profoundly to be commiserated is tliat child 
who looks back upon his home as upon a prison house. i8yi 

H. Ainsworth Tower Hill iii. xxvii, She did not exult in 
her rival’s fall, but, on the contrary, commiserated her. 

2 . To express sympathy with, condole with, 

1635 Gouge Comm. Heb, ii. 18 It is expedient that Minis- 
ters of Gods Word be men of like passions with others . .that 
so they may more commiserate others, 1708 Ockley Saror- 
ceils {1848) 406 Muslim, .was the first that died on Hosein’s 
side, and Hosein went and commiserated him at his last 
gasp. 1^67 Fohdyce Seriit, Yng. Wont. (ed. 4) II. xiii. 223 
The aptitude.. to commiserate and comfort. 

Hence Gomiui'sezatinff vbl. sb. and Jipl. a, j 
Conuni'seratiuglT’ adv., with commiseration. 

n 1638 Mede Wks. 1, xxxvii. (R.), What a gentle and com- 
miserating judge God is. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. ii. 
(1840) 245 The beholding of the 'Templars' torments . . wrought 
in the praple . . a commiserating of their persons. 1827 
Foster in Life ^ Corr. <1846) II. 127, 1 should feel some- 
thing very like a commiserating sympathy. 1861 G. Mere- 
dith EvMt Harrington I. x. 184 ‘ Poor Jack ! ' Evan inter- 
jected commiseratingly. x888 '^PAjEayi Miser Farebrotlter 

I. xi. 148 He gazed commiseratingly at Mr. Linton. 

Commiseration (k^mi^zer^-Jan). Also 6-7 
-misseratiou, 7 comiseratiou, -oion. [ad. L. 
comvtisemHdn-ein (also F. comniisiraiion, 16th c. 
in Littre), n. of action f. commiserdri to CoM- 
MiSEUATE.] The action of commiserating ; the 
expression of feelings of pity or sorrow for the 
affliction or distress of another ; pity, compassion. 

1383 Abf. Sandvs Serm. (1841) 226 The judge may not give 
place to commiseration : his place is a place of equity, and 
not of foolish pity. 1388 Shaks. L. L, L. iv. ii. 64 Hnue 
comiseration on thy heroicall Vassall. 1392 tr. Jwiius on 
Rev, xiv, 9 A vehement commisseration of their estate. 
1604 T. Wright Passions v._ 134 Let no man help him, nor 
take commiseration vpon his infants. 1642 Milton A^ol. 
Smect, (183 ij 303 To take^into hearing^ and commiseration 
the long remedilesse afflictions of this kingdome. 1708 
Swift Death Partridge, I prevailed with myself to go and 
see him, partly out of commiseration, and partly out of 
curiosity. 18& Sir B. Brooie Psychol. Ino. II. ii. 43 They 
not unfrequently wonder why, from being born blind, they 
should beheld to be objects of commiseration. 

Ta. A feeling or expression of pity or compassion. 
1624^ Capt. Smith Virginia iii. i, 43 They pretended out 
of their commisserations, to referre him to the Councell. 

Commiseratire (k^mi-zerativ), a. [f. as Com- 
MISJERAM V. + -IVR.^ Given to or showing com- 
miseration ; compassionate. 

x6za-s Bp, Hall Contempl. N, T. 111. v, If thou wert thus 
commiserative upon earth, art thou les.se in heaven 7 16x4 
Cornwallis in Dutch Coll. Cur, 1 . 165 As this commisera- 
tive Kingdom hath always given to aliens, in cases of trial 
in causes criminal, a x8^ M. Collins Th, in Garden (1880) 

II. 240 The commiserative old lady filled his glass with 
more snerry. 

Hence Comml’seratively adv..^ with commisera- 
tion, pitmgly. 

a 18x3 OvERDURY A Wife (1638I 81 Whose weaknes he 
a.ssists no otherwise than commiseratively. 

_ t Commi'serator. Obs. rare—^. [n. of agent, 
in L. form, f. Commisebam v. {Miserdtor is re- 
corded in L.)] One who commiserates. 
x68_a Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor. 11. vi. (T.), Deaf unto the 
. . cries of charitable commiserators. 

tCoiUiniss, a, Obs. [ad. L. comviiss-us com- 
bined, put together; pa. pple. of committ-Sre to 
COMMia'.] In Cross commiss ; see quots. 

x688 R. Holme Arinoury t. 51/2 This [Tau] is termed the 
Cross Commisse, being a token of Absolution, especially 
when the Malefactor hath it stamped on the hand. Ibid. 

III. 408/1 T, .is used for the Cross Commiss, or Cross Tau, 
vulgarly called Saint Anthonies Cross. 

t Commissar. chiefly 5 k. Alsoscomia-, 
commissare, 6-7 oonmiisser(e. [ad. F. commis- 
saire, ad. med. L. commissdri-us ; see Commissabt 
and -AR 2 .] = Commissary in various senses. 

1423 Sc, Acts fas. I Ct8i 4) Pref. ig (Jam.) Alsua the com- 
mihsaris of the burovys, in the name of the haill merchandis 
of the realme. xAay Ibid. (1397) § 101 That of ilk Schiref- 
dome their be send [to Parliaments], .twa or maa wise men 
. . the quhilk sal be called Commissares of the Schire. c 1473 
in Wr.-Wuleker 780 {Nomina Ecdesiasticornm), 
HtC‘Commarius, comissere. 1567 Sc, Acts fas. VI (1397) 
§ 28 Anent the Artickle proponed be the Comraisseris of 
Edinburgh, a 1649 A cts Chas. / (1814) V, 320 (Jam. ) Electit 
Mr. Alexander Gibsone of Durie to be general commisser 
of the haill kingdome . , and of all the forceis, armeis, regi- 
mentis, etc. x68x Act Proi. Relig. Scetl. in Lond. Gan. 
No. 1649/2 All Sheriffs . . Officers of the Mint, Commissars 
and their Deputs, their Clerks and Fiscals. 

Commissarial (kpmises-ii^), a. [£ m&d.L. 
commissdri-tts + -al.] Of or pertaining to a com- 
missary. 

Case of Schedule Stated 62 In his Commissariat 
Capacity, 1793 Hull Advertiser ai Mar. 2/2 The long 
expected Commissarial decree, .was. .published. x8o8 Ma- 
lone in W. G. Hamilton Pari, Logick xxxii, That minute 
and commissarial knowledge of petty military matters. 

Commissariat (k^^misea-riat). Also -ot, [In 

I. _ a. F. commissariat, repr. med.L. type ^coni- 
missdridf-iis, f. commissariais Commissary : see 
-ATB 1 I. In II. formed on another sense of Com- 
missary ; this use being app. peculiar to English.] 


I. In Scotch Law. 

1 . A commissary court ; the office or jurisdiction 
of a commissary ; the district over which the 
jurisdiction of the commissary extends. 

x6og Sc. Acts aoth Pari. fas. VI, c. vi. (1611) 32 Ovr 
Soveraigne Lord. .hes. .restored and redintegrate the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops . . to their former authoritie . ■ and 
speciallie to the jurisdiction of Commissariates. Ibid._ 33 
Prejudicial! to the heritable right_o_f the Commissariate 
within the bounds of Argyle,perteining to Archbald now 
Earle of Argyle. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 30 
Hamilton .. had gotten a judicatorie of commissariot. 
X708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. ii. vi. (1743I 394 
Here [in Scotland] are likewise courts, called the commii,- 
sariot, answerable to those of the English diocesan chancel- 
lors. 1862 Chamber^ Cyel., The inferior commissariats . . 
had been abolished by a previous statute, each county being 
erected into a separate commissariat, of which the sheriff is 
commissary. X883 Illust. Land. Neivs 24 Feb., The Scotch 
confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of Hadding- 
ton, of the will of the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

II. In military use. 

2 . That department of the military service which 
is charged with the duty of providing food and 
other supplies for the army. 

X779 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks, 1839 Wagonage, in- 
deed, seems to the commissariat an article not worth econo- 
mising. x8o8 Wellington in Gurw. Disf. IV. 21 The 
horses of the Commissariat will be at Coik on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 427 The bad 
provisions furnished by the Commissariat. 1876 J. H, 
Newman Hist. Sk, I. i._ i. 6 It u commonly .said,_ that a 
well-managed commissariat is a chief condition of victory. 

3 . traiuf. of any non-military department or 
organization for the supply of provisions. 

18x2 Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 341 There is no commis- 
sariat for supplying London. X836 Kane .< 4 rr A Exfl, I. vi. 
56 Jit] has prevented our rifles from contributing any ma- 
terial aid to our commissariat. xMi Daily Tel. 23 Feb., A 
street commissariat of great magnitude and importance may 
arise. 

4 . Supply of provisions, food-supply. 

x8dx SwiNHOE N. China Camf. 177 The greater part of 
the evening was spent in arranging for the morrow’s com- 
missariat. X870 Emerson Soc. $ SoUi,, Courage Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 112 The meal and water that are the commissariat of 
tlie forlorn hope . . are sacred as the Holy Grail. 

6. attrib. (esp. used as in commissarial beef, rum, 
boots, etc., i.e. those supplied by the army com- 
missariat.') 

1838 FnoupE Hist. Eng. IV, 287 The commissariat and 
transport services. 1863 H. Cox Instit, 111. viii. 710 The 
Commissariat Officers were subject to the . . supervision of 
the Treasury, 1869 Rawlinson Attc, Hist. 96 Excellent 
commissariat arrangements. 

Hence Comiulssa'riat v. mnee-wd., to look after 
the commissariat of an army. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk.Gt. IX. xxi, it 260 You were with 
the Allied Army, commissariating and the like. 

t Commissariate (k^iseo riiif't). Obs. [In 
origin the same word as prec. ; but here repr. Ger. 
commissariat, in a special application.] (See quot.) 

irta tr. Biisching^s Syst. Geog. IV. 337 Such of the in- 
habitants as devote themselves to the sciences ara in.structed 
either at Heiligenstadt by the Jesuits, or at Duderstadt by 
the clergy in the commis.sariat& Ibid. IV. 541 Duderstadt 
. .is the residence of the commissariate, or spiritual-court.. 

Commissary (k^-misari). Forms : 4-5 com- 
myssary, 4-7 -missarie, 5 comissarie, -yssari, 
-yasarye, 5-6 -issarye, coizmusBarye, 6 com- 
misaxie, 6- ooxtunissary. [ad. med.L. comntiss- 
ari-tts (whence F. commtssaire) one to whom any 
duty is specially committed or entrusted, an officer 
ill charge, commissioner, f. commiss-us committed, 
entrusted, specially appointed : see -ary.] 

1 . One to whom a special duty or charge is com- 
mitted by a superior power ; one commissioned to 
act as representative ; a deputy, delegate. 

c X430 Pi^r. LyfMcaihodt xi. xu. (1869) 79 Of this pleyn 
power we yeuen yow, and maken yow commissarye. 1494 
Faiiyan vii. 549 Chosen and deputed specyall commyssaries 
by the thre astatis of this present parlyament. xsSx J. Bell 
H addon's An^. Osor. 391 b, His Bulles of Pardons and his 
deputary Comissaryes. X603 Holland PlwtarcKs Mor. 931 
To set out the solemne dances and shewes, for which he 
was chosen commissarie and overseer. 1649 Selden Laws 
Eng, II. xiii. (1739) 6g [They] declared themselves by their 
Commissaries, to be the Three States, and Representative 
of the People of England. 1683 A^l. Proi. P'rance ii. 21 
A Declaration was published, requiring that there should be 
a Papist Commissary in their S^pods. 1787 T. Jefferson 
Writ, {1859) II. 302 Commissaries are to be appointed on 
each side to see that the disarming takes place. 183a 
Miss Yonge Canteos (1877) III. iii. 27 The nobles and pre- 
lates thronged thither, and the towns sent commissaries. 
fg. A 1631 Donne Poems 294 (T.) Great Destiny, the 
Commissary of God, That has mark’d out a path and period 
For everything. 

2 . EccL An officer exercising spiritual or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction as the representative of the 
bishop in parts of his diocese; or one entrusted with 
the performance of an absent bishop’s duties. 

i^6a L.^gl. P . PI. A. II. 154 1.el Cart-sadele vr Conunis- 
sarie, vr Cart he schal drawe. 1377 Ibid, B. xv. 234 In )>e 
constone bifor ke comissarie he cometh noiwt ful ofte. 
c 14S0 Norn, in Wr.-WfUcker 680/37 {Nomina Digniiatum 
Clencoruvti, Hie comissarius, oom^sari. 1533 More Apol, 
xlvii. Wks. 920/2 A priest taken for heresy, and in the com- 
missaries handes. x6ix Rich Hottest. Age (1844) x6 If shee 
be rich, and hath ahilitie to bring her accuser to the Comis- 


saries Court? ai66x Fuller Worthies 1. 336 He was.. a 
singular good Advocate, Chancelloiir of Ely, Commissary 
of Sudberry and Westminster. 1726 Ayuffe Parerg. 160 
The Commissaries of Bishops, whose Authority is only in 
.some certain Place of the Diocess, and in some ceitain 
Causes of the Jurisdiction limited to them by the Bishop’s 
Commission. x8s6 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 183 We can then 
imagine what England must have been with an archdeacon’s 
commissary sitting constantly in every town ; exercising an 
undefined jurisdiction over general moiality. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit. II. xi. 568 Courts of commissaries appointed by the 
bishops. Mod, Clergy List {Bishops, and Cathedral Estab- 
lishments), Canterbury, Commissary of City and Diocese. 
Winchester, Chancellor of the Diocese and Commissary for 
Surrey. 

3 . Eng. Univ. f a. At Oxford, formerly the title 
of the (jhanccllor’s Deputy (Vice-Chancellor), b. 
At Cambridge, an officer who holds a court of 
record for all privileged peisons under the degree 
of M.A. (see qiiol. i 797 )‘ 

143X W. Waruclion in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 34 I. xo.| Tlie 
said suppliant . . sent his servaunts to the Cnauiiuellqr of 
Oxenford and his commissarie. rggs-x Act lien. VI 1 1 , 
c. 12 Scholers. .that go about beggynge, not beyiig ntithor- 
ysed . . by the commis.sarye Chaunccllour or vychancellour 
of the same. 1691 Wood Atft. Oxon. 1. 548 In 1446, he 
being then in hi.s Regency, he became one of the Commis- 
saries of the XJniver.sity [there were tlirce in succession in 
1446]. X797 Camh. Univ. Calendar 139 The commissary is 
an officer under the chancellor, he is an assistant or assessor 
to the' vice-chancellor in his court. x886 Acifiii if 50 Virt, 
c, 31 Pream., llie chancellor of the Univer.sity of Oxford 
and his commissary (commonly called the vice-chancellor). 

4 . A/il An officer or official who has charge of 
the supply of food, stores, and transport, for a body 
of soldiers. (Formerly they also inspected the 
musters of men.) 

X489 Caxtom Faytes of A. i. xii. 33 There .shal be wy.se 
comy.ssaryc.s that godc hede slial take that for cuuctysu of 
the payement of die souldyoiirs 1100 deccpcioii he made. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 89 One , . told me that the Cum- 
mis.sarics for victuall had infinitely abused the Annie. 1633 
T. STAi'roRD Pac, Hib. xxi. (1821) 2x5 Tlie Commissaries 
of the Musters, x68^ Land. Gas. No. 2030/2 The Auxiliary 
Troops begin to arrive . . Commissaries nave been sent to 
receive them and to provide all things necessary for them, 
xyxi Ibid. No. 48M/3 Any of the Deputy-Commissaries of 
the Musters. 17m Simf-s Mil. Medley, Commissary of 
stores is an officer in the Artillery who has the charge of all 
the stores. X782 Burke Sp. Nedob Arcot’s Debts App. 
Wks. IV, 363 He was commissary to the pxmy in tliat ex- 
pedition. X837 Carlyle Pr. Rev, iii. 1. viii. (L.), A miscel- 
lany of soldiers, commissaries, adventurers. 

6. In Scotland : The judge in a commissary court ; 
in present practice, the sheriff of each county acting 
in the commissary court. (Cf. Commibsar.) 

1885 Diet, Nat. Biogr. III. 52/2 It was found iicce.ssary 
to institute a commissary court at Edinburgli [in 1563] . . 
Balfour was the chief of the four first commissaries. 

6. A superior officer of police (in France), [F. 
commtssaire depoliceil 

1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xvi. (1872) III, 191/2 The 
commissaries of* police ran about the city . . and called the 
people up to illuminate. 1873 Browning Red Coil. Nt.- 
Cap C. (1889I 71 Had he proposed this question to .. the 
Police, The Commissary of liis Quarter. 

7 . attrib. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks, Scr, i, (1873) 299 His mad 
foray upon the Grecian commissary stores. 

Commlssaxy court, a. The court of a bishop's 
commissary, b. in Sc. Law. (a.) A supreme court 
established in Edinburgh in 1563, in whidi matters 
of probate and divorce, previously under the juris- 
diction of the bishop’s commissary, were decided ; 
it was absorbed by the Court of Session in 1836 ; 
( 5 .) A sheriff or county court which appoints and 
confirms executors of deceased persons leaving 
personal property in Scotland. 

[x6i6 R. C. Timed Whis, si. 2346 The Commis$arie.s 
court’s a spiders webbe. 1643 J. White if^ Cent. Scan- 
dalous Priests 7 That the Commissaries Court were the 
suburbs of Heaven.] X754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Law (xSog) 
62 Hence the Commissary Court was called the Bishops 
Court. X883 [see 5] . 

Comuissaoty- g-enexal. A chief or head com- 
missary. a. gen. One appointed to act as suijreme 
representative of a superior power. 

[x353 Eden Decades W. Jnd, 11. vii. (Arb.) 126 Whom 
yowre holynes created generall commissarie in the warres.] 
xSfia in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxv. 280 Appointing him his 
Vicar-general, delegate, and commissary-general in spirit- 
uaLs. 1626 Markham Souldiers Gram. 11. la The Judge- 
Marshall, or Comissarie generall, who ought to he a learned 
Gentleman and skilful! m the ciuill and Marshall Lawes. 
k68 Boswell Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 83 The Genoese sent to 
Corsica a commissary general, or governour over the whole 
island. 1832 tr. Sismondls Ital. Rep, xvL 345 He had been 
named commissary general, with unlinuted power over all 
that remained without the capital 
b. Mil. The head of a department of the military 
service charged with the victualling, etc., of the 
army ; the chief of a commissariat service. 

151^ Barret Tkeor. Warres v. ii. 151 The . . guarding of 
them [victualers] did conceme the Commissary Generall of 
thehoste, s6iSJ.S. Art of War s6The Commissary General 
of the Victuals. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3825/3 Her Majesty 
has been pleased to constitute the Rt Hon. the Lord Walden 
Comnussary-General of the Musters. X727-3X Ch.vmbers 
Cycl,, CommUsary-Ctneral of the musters, or muster- 
master general, takes an account of the strength of every 
regiment, reviews them, sees that the horse be well mounted, 
and all the men well axined and accoutred. z8xx Weixiho- 
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TOM in Gurw. Disp. VII. 404 A Commissariat should be ap- 
pointed consisting of a Commissary general, and a certain 
number of deputy commissaries and assistant commissaries 
and clerks. x886 WhUaket^s Almmiack 175 Commissariat 
and Transport Staff . . Commissaries-General . . Deputy 
Commissarics-General. Ibid. Ordnance Store Department. 
CommissarY-Geneial . . Deputy Commissaries-General. 
Comiuissaryship (k^’misariji:p). [f. prec. 
+ -sirip.] The office or position of a commissary. 
*S 63“87 Foxe a, (S' M. 1117 (R.) Dismissed of his com- 
jnissariship. 170* Bp. G._ Hooper Proc, Home Convoc, 
Vind. 42 His other Imagination of the Commissaryship 
of the Lower House. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 162 A Com- 
missaryship is not grantable for Life, so as to bind the 
succeeding Bishop. 

CommisBer(0, var. of Commissar Obs. 
Gonuuission (k^mi-Jan), sb.^ Also 4-7 with 
usual inteichangc of mm and m, i and^, ss and s 
or c, 0 and ou. [a. F. commission, ad. L. coni- 
viissidttrem, n. of action f. committ-h'e to Commit, 
entrust, etc.] Etymologically: The action of com- 
mitting, or fact of being committed, in the various 
senses of Commit, but chiefly that of ‘ entrust ’, 
'give in charge*. Many specific uses were developed 
before the word became English, so that the senses 
show no logical order here. 

1 . Authoritative charge or direction to act in a 
prescribedi^nanner ; order, command, instraction. 

Generally, of the commissioning authority.) 
cxii^o Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 574/21 Commissio, a com- 
my.sbion. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) s Commanded by 
slrayte commyssyons & maundements that eucry beest 
shold come thyder. 1535 Cover dale Ezra viil 36 They 
dclyucred the kynges commyssion unto the kynges oflicers. 

J. Hbywood Spider cj- P. lx. 10 His looke was com- 
mi!>.sion, silence to commaund, 1667 Milton P, L. vii. liS 
Such Commission from above 1 have rcceav’d, to answer 
thy desire Of knowledge within bounds, 1742 Young Ni. 
Th. IX. 63s Stars teach, as well as shine. At nature’s 
birth, Thus, their commission ran—' Be kind to man ’. 1869 
Fuf-eman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xiii. 297 They gave him 
no direct commission to bind them to any consent. 

b, To have it in commission : to have it autlio- 
ritatively committed or entrusted to one to do. 

c X425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. ix. 202 Dare bad t>ai And (lare 
gave absolutyown. As |>ai had in-to comyssyown. 1684 
Bunvan Pilgr. II. T.14 , 1 have it in Commission, to comfort the 
feeble minded, and to support the weak. 1833 H. Cole- 
ridge North, iVorihies 11852) 1 . 75 He [Parker] is the first 
minister of the Go.spel that ever had it in his commission 
to rail at all nations. 

2 . Authority committed or entnisted to any one ; 
esp. delegated authority to act in some specified 
capacity, to carry out an investigation or negotia- 
tion, perform judicial functions, take charge of an 
office, etc. (Said to be that of the authorizing 
person, and also of the person authorized.) 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, ccviii. igo He axed the keyes 
of the yates of the Cyte thurgh vertue and slrengthe of his 
commyssyon. 1535 Coverdale Jer, xxix. 31 Semeia hath 
prophecied vnto you without my commyssion. 15^^ Coutpl, 
Scot, xiv. 116 Artabasus, to quhorae he gef commissione til 
accord vitht pausanias. 1588 Frauncb Lawiers Log, i. vii. 
41 The Lawe abhorreth such thinges as are doone without 
authoritie or commission, a 1654 oelden Tablt 4 , (Arb.) 88 
Eat within your Stomack, act within your Commission. 
»54 Sherlock Disc, (i7«) I. i. 2 The Author!^ and divine 
Commission of Christ. x8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 355 
Dundee, .had summoned sdl the clans which acknowledged 
his commission to assemble for an expedition into Athol. 

lb. Spec. That of an officer in the army or navy. 
Hence such phrases as to accept, receive, hold a 
commission. (Some of these phrases probably 
originated with the instrument, as in 3 b, c.) 

167a Dkyden Marr. d la Mode Dram. Wks. III. 234, I 
was so vext, that I was just laying down niy Commission. 
170S Double Welcome xxvii, Cowards must lay their bought 
Cfommissions down, 17^ Johnson Rambler 19 F 10 
Folyphilus in a short time obtained a commission. 1844 
Rcgul. ^ Ord. Army 63 No person is eligible to hold a 
Commission in the Army until he has attained the age of 
sixteen years. 1859 W. Collins Q. of Hearts Before his 
mother's death George had obtained nis commission. 

0. Commission of the peace ; the authority given 
under the Great Seal empowering certain persons 
to act as Justices of the Peace in a specified district. 
Hence On the Commission', having the office of 
Justice of the Peace. 

1533 More Apol. xlii. Wks. gcra/i My selfe whan I was 
cliaunceler, vpon such secret informaefon haue put some 
out of comission & offyee of iustice of the peace. 1592 
Greene Art Conny-catch, in, 5 Knowne to be within com- 
mission of the peace. 1597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. JV, ni. ii. 97 No 
sir lohn, it is my Cosin Silence : in Commission with mee. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 435 If a man was named 
in any commission of the peace, 1766 Goldsm. Vic, W. xxx. 
As I am in the commission of the peace I undertake to 
secure you. 

3 . A wanant or instrument conferring such au- 
thority. 

c 1380 Aniecrisi in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 131 To catch 
treue men wi)> writtes & commyssiouns. X441 in Ellis Orig, 
Lett. H. as I. 107 We wol and charge you that under cure 
Seel., ye do make our Writtes and Commissions in due 
fburme. 1544 in E. Lodge Illust, Erit, Hist, (1791) I. 71 
Upon the leceipt of suche lettres, instruccions, commission, 
and writings. Ibitl. 1 . 89 The Archbishoppe of York shal. . 
bring w^ him suche commissions as youe desired. x6x3 
Shake. Hen. VIJI, ii. iv. i Whil’st our Commission from 
Rome is read, Let silence be commanded. 1790 Beatsom 
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Nay. 4 Mil, Mem. II. 193 Pondicherry, whither he was 
obliged to go to open his commission. X840 Penny Cycl. 
XVlI. 274/2 The lord chancellor, with other peers appointed 
by commission under the great seal. 

b. Spec. The warrant by which an officer in the 
army or navy exercises command : t (fl) in the 
old system of raising forces, a warrant which 
authorized the holder to raise, equip, and command 
a body of soldiers in the name of the issuing 
authority; (b) now, the warrant by which all 
officers in the army from the ensign upwards, and 
in the navy from the lieutenant upwards, are 
appointed to the rank and command they hold. 

X643 Declar, cone, Ireland 21 Lord Barnewall of Trimles- 
towne and his son, who hath a Commission for a Troop of 
Horse. ex 66 s Murray in M. Morris Claverliouse viii. 
(1888] 140 The King ordered two commissions to be drawn, 
for your brother and Claverhouse to be brigadiers. 1704 
Lofid. Gnz. No. 4004/2 Three Colonels who had Commis- 
sions in their Pockets from Ragotzl 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple xl, My commission [as lieutenant] had been made 
out some days before . . I . . hastened away with my in- 
valuable piece of parchment in my hand. 

c. The order by virtue of which an officer takes 
the command of a ship in active service. 

1833 Marrvat P. Simple Uii, Our new captain, .came on 
boaid the hulk, .and read his commission. 

d. In various specific applications, in which 
senses 2 and 3, and sometimes 6 , are apt to be 
combined : e. g. 

Commission of anticipation, of association, of inqitiry, 
of .sewers, etc. ; commission of array (see Array 3) ; t com- 
mission of bankruptcy, a commission issued by the Lord 
Chancellor, appointing commissioners to administer a bank- 
rupt's estate on ^balf of the creditors; cotnxnission of 
lunacy, a commission issued to investigate whether a person 
is a lunatic or not ; commission of rebellion, a commission 
empowering certain persons to apprehend as a rebel one who 
has not appeared before a court on being summoned. 

x'jggt Act 23 Hen, VIII, c. i That commissions of Sewers 
..shal be directed., to such substantial! and indifferent 
persons as shall he named by the Lord Chancellor. 1576 
Act 18 Elu. c. 3 Her Maiesty.. may.. grant commission 
and commissions of association or associations, vnder the 
great Seale of England. X641 Termes de la Ley 67 Com- 
mission of Rebellion, otherwise called, A Writ of Rebel- 
lion, .is directed by way of command, to certaine persons, 
to the end that they, or three, two, or one of them, shall 
apprehend, or shall cause to be apprehended the parlie, as 
a Rcbell. X670 Blount Law Did., Commission of Antici- 
pation, was a commission under tlie Great Seal, to collect 
a Subsidy before the day. Commission of Association, is 
a Commission under the Great Seal, to associate two or more 
learned persons, with the several Justices in the several 
Circuits and Counties in Wales. 17x3 Loud. Gaz, No. 
5107/3 A Commission of Bankrupt is awarded against 
Samuel Stable. x^68 Blackstone Comm. III. 67 A Com- 
mission of review is a commission sometimes granted, in 
extraordinary cases, to reme the sentence of the court of 
delegates; when it is apprehended they have been led 
into a material error, 1803 Mackintosh Def, Peltier'N\(s. 
1846 III. 268 Whether a commission of lunacy be not . . 
more fitted to the author's case. 1837 Sir F. Palgravb 
Merck, 4 Friar iu (1844) 60 A commission of rebellion 
will bring you to your senses. 1863 H. Cox Instit. j, ix. 15s 
Commissions of inquiry are issued by the Crown. 

4 . An office conferred by such a warrant ; a com- 
missionership. 

X708 Swift Sacram, Test, The commissions of the revenue 
are soon disposedof. 1856 Emerson En^. Traits, Aristotr. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 82 In the army, the nobility fill a large part 
of the high commissions. 

6, The condition of being authoritatively en- 
trusted or given in charge. 

Hence In commission, a. Of persons: In the 
exercise of delegated authority. 

XS73 G. 'O.Ksswi Letter-bk, (Camden Soc.) 49 Appointed to 
sit in Commission of the matter, xfioi B. Jonson Poetaster 
v. i, Virg. Are you contented to be tried by these ? Tuc, 
Ay, .so the noble captain may be joined with them in 
commission. x6o5 Siiaks. Mach. i. iv. a Is execution done 
on Cawdor? Or not those in Commission yet return'd ? 
<tx63x Donne Serm. v, He established Moses., joining his 
brother Aaron in commission with him. 

lb. Of an office ; Placed by warrant in the charge 
of a body of persons, instead of the regular consti- 
tutional administrator; some offices, as those of 
Treasurer and Lord High Admiral, are now per- 
manently administered in this way by Lords Com- 
missioners. 

X647 Clarendon Hist, Reb, in. (X843) 84/2 The treasury 
. was for the present put into commission. X667 Pepys 
Diary (1877) V. 389 An argument to insinuate the putting 
of the Admiralty into Commission, i8sx Ht, Martineau 
Hist. Peace (1877) III. v. i. 200 The great seal was for some 
time in commission, from the difficulty of finding a chan- 
cellor. x86x Maxub Anc. Law 'id, 6e_At the expulsion of 
the Tarquins. .the monarchy was put into commission. 

0. Of a ship of war ; Under the command of an 
officer for active service ; manned, armed, and 
ready for sea ; said also of the officer in command. 

So Out of commission (of a ship) ; Laid u^ or in reserve, 

1733 IDerby Mercury II. No. 47 His Majesty's Ships of 
War lately put in Commission. 1861 Sat. Rev. 14. Dec. 60a 
Several of these vessels are ordered for commission at the 
different dockyards. 188a Hamley TnuendenHall'U.l. 88 
There are always some ships in commission even in times of 
peace. x886 Whitaker's Almanack 181 Naval Semce .. 
Flag officers in commission. .Flag officers on the active list. 

Globe 13 Sept. 7/2 The cruiser Forth, .pays out of com- 
mission to-day. 

6 . A body of persons charged with some speci- 
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fied function, as the discharge of an office or trust, 
the investigation of some legal case, etc. ; a body 
of commissioners. 

Thus a Royal Commission to examine into the operation 
of any measure or charity ; a Parliamentary Conmiission ; 

' the Parnell Commission ’. See also quot. X871. 

X494 Fabyan Chronicle vii, 484 The whiche commyssion. . 
spente a great parte of the Lent in disputacioos of this 
matier. XS76 in W. H. Turner Select. Records of Oxford 387 
The Commyssyon of Sewers, 1625 Bacon Ess., Counsel 
(Arb.) 329 They are in effect no more, then Standjng Com- 
missions: Save that they have greater Authority. 1827 
Hallam_ Co/ist. Hist, (1876) I. iv. 201 Several temporary 
commissions had sat under this act with continually aug- 
mented powers. X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 354 The 
power which the Lord Lieutenants exeicised in other parts 
of the kingdom was in London entrusted to a Commission 
of eminent citizens. X87X Rainy Life Cunningham vii. 103 
He_ had given evidence before the Royal Commission in 
Edinburgh. Ibid. viii. xioln November 1833 the Commis- 
sion of the General Assembly, or Standing Committee of 
the whole house, held its ordinary quarterly meeting. 

7 . High Commission {Court ) : a court of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction founded by a statute of Queen 
Elizabeth which gave the crown power lo com- 
mi.ssion persons to try various offences against the 
ecclesiastical establishment, and to crush any re- 
sistance to the supremacy of the crown in these 
matters ; abolished in 1641. 

1588 MaipreL Epist. (Arb.) 19 Who abuseth the high 
commission, as much as any? X642 Milton Apol. Smeci. 
(1851) 291 The illegall proceedings of the high Commis'sion. 
X647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. i. (1843)38/): Persons of honour 
and great quality, .were every day cited into the high- 
commission court . . and were there prosecuted to their 
shame and punishment. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vl§ 51 
The power of the high Commission began now to extend 
far, and penalties to fall heavie. X768 Blackstone Comm, 
III. 67. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (.xijS) I. iv, 1S6. 

8. The action of committing or giving in charge ; 
the entrusting ^(authority, etc., to any one). 

X883 Manch, Guardian 17 Oct. 5/3 The commission of 
the licensing power to Town Councils and County Boards. 

9 . A charge or matter entrusted lo any one to 
perform ; an order to execute a particular work. 

X570 G. Buchanan Chamxleon in Hist. Scot. (1827) I. 
Pref 92 He did his commissioun sa weill. 1696 tr. Du- 
mont's Voy, Levant xxvi. 351 Those who undertake such a 
commission. 1717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, II. xliv. 
26 You have^at length found a commission for me that I 
can answer without disappointing your expectations, X793 
Ld, Auckland Corr, (180s) III. 31 [He] undcitook at my 
request to go to Brussels on a commission to the Comte dc 
Meicy. 1853 Dickens Lett, (x88o) 1 . 314 If 1 can execute 
ang little commission for you. 1862 Trollope Orley F. 
Ixxiii, It was indeed a terriolc commission.. to undertake, 

10 . Authority given to act as agent or factor for 
another in the conduct of business or trade ; the 
system of trading in which a dealer acts as agent 
for another, generally receiving a percentage as his 
remuneration. Hence to have goods on comviission. 

1622 Malynes Anc, Law-Merch, 109 When Merchants by 
their Letters or Commissions vse these or the like words. 
<745 Ne Fee's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. Iiitrod. 3 Sold by 
commission from the makers. 1774-82 Barclay Diet., 
Commission, .'va. Trade it sometimes means^ the power of 
acting for another, and sometimes the premium or reward 
a person receives for so doing, which is i, 2, 3 or more 
per cent, according to the nature or circuirustances of the 
affair. 1796 [see Commission-man in 13]. 1887 Pall Malt 
G. 3 Mar. ix/2 The method of publication ou commission, 
by which the publisher professed simply to charge 15 per 
cent, on all sales. 

11 . A remtineration for services or work done as 
agent, in the form of a percentage on the amount 
involved in the transactions ; &pro rata remxmera- 
tion to an agent or factor. 

X72S De Foe Voy. round W. (1840) 20 The merchants had 
tlieir several commissions and other profits upon the sale. 
X774 [see 10]. 1832 Babbage Ecou. Mannf. xxxi. (ed. 3)326 
He must also pay a commission, usually five per cent., to 
his London agent. 

12 . The committing (of crime, offence, etc.). 

*597 Howson Serm. 24 Dec, 40 We haue auoided all 

sinnes of omission and commission. 1660 R. Coke Power 
^ Snhf xzj The commission of anything against the Jaws 
is a sin of injustice. 1743 Fielding Ion. Wild m. iii, In 
the commission of murder. 1824-9 Landor Imag. Com. 
(X846) II. 43 There are very few men. .who delight in the 
commission of cruelty. 1W5 Lau) Times LXXX. it6/i 
Charged wl th the commission of offences in foreign countries. 

b. An act (offence, crime) committed ; a per- 
formance. 

x6S9 Hammond Oh Ps, E 14 Paraphr. 263 Deliver me 
from this one, as from those other foul Coimnissiqns. 1826 
Beddoes Let, in Poems p. fix, A new edition of his rhymed 
and prow commissions. 

13 . Comb, commission-ageat, *|*-man, -mer- 
chant, an agent, etc., who transacts business for 
others on the principle of commission or per- 
centage ; so commission-business ; commission- 
broker, an agent for the sale or purchase of com- 
missions in the army or navy ; commission-day, 
the opening day of a,ssizes, when the commission 
authorizing the judge to hold them is opened and 
read; + commission-officer, an officer (generally 
military) holding office by a commission, a com- 
missioned officer; commission-word, a woid 
that serves as a commission or warrant. 
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*75* Smollett Per- Pic. (1770) IV. xcvii. 226 Money to 
satisfy the expectation.s of the *coiiintission-hrokers. 1769 
Jitnhts Lett. v.. (i8o.t) 1 . 19 The dignity of the commander 
in chief, is depraved into the base office of a commission- 
broker. *753 Hanway Travels (1762) II. 1. iii. 17 A g^eat 
part of this branch of ^commission-business is . . fallen into 
the hands of the merchants. 1883 M. D. Osbaldeston in 
Law Tunes 20 Oct. 411/2 No assize business is ever, as a 
rule, commenced on the ^commission-day. x^g 6 .Hnll Ad- 
vert, 16 Jan. i/i, I. Burnett, Grocer and ''Commission Man 
. .will be glad to sell on Commission for any Merchant. 1650 
Cromwell Zftf. ^ 1^. (Carlyle 1871)111. 45 Not one *Coin- 
mission-officer slain. 1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 43 
They had procured several Irish to be made Commission- 
Officers in the Garrisons in Ireland. 170S RoyeU Proclatn, 
w Dec. in Loud. Gae. No. 4504/2^ All Justices of the 
Peace, Chief Magistrates, Vice-Admirals, and other Com- 
mission-Officers. 01845 Hood Two Swans v. Freedom’s 
sweet key-note and *commission-word, 

tCoutnii'SSioili Cant. Ohs. [app. aper* 
version of It. camicia, late L. camisia shirt, or 
some cognate form of the same word.] A shirt. 

1567 Harman 83 Peddelars Frenche..a commis- 

sion, a shierte. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Clean 
Linen Wks. 11. 167/1 Cleane linnett yeelds a shirt before we 
rise, Which.. in the canting tongue is a commission. *725 
New Cant. Diet. Song 7, I no Togeman wear, No Com- 
mission, Mish, or Slate, 

Conuuissiou (k^mi'Jhn), e*. [f. prec. sb.*^, perh. 
after F. commissimter, or ined.L. commissmtdre^ 

1. irans. To fiirnish with a commission or legal 
warrant ; to empower by a commission. 

<tx66i Fuller Worthies (1S40) I. vH. 28 Any sergeant 
commissioned to ride the circuit. 1863 H. Cox lustit. n. 
ii. 302 The King havin|' . . commissioned the newly con- 
stituted judges to adminiater justice. 

t b. Spec. To give (.a person) a commission for 
a rank in the army or navy. Ohs. 

01714 Marlborough in C, Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. (1859) 
V. XX. 307 Notice taken in Parliament, of childrens being 
commissioned in the troops. 17^ Constit. U. S. Art, ii. 
§ 2 The president . . shall commission all officers of the 
United States. 

e. Ncmal. To give (an officer) command of a 
ship by means of a commission ; to order (a ship) 
for active service, put in commission ; to assume 
the charge of (a ship) as the commanding officer. 

*793 Bentinck in La. Aucklands Corr. III. 47, I have 
hopes of being commissioned at a very early day for the 
‘ Adamant ’ of fifty guns. 17^ Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 
VIII. 369 The new ships which we commission, or the new 
regiments which we raise. 1887 Poor Nellie (1888) a88 A 
new ironclad just commisaonm hy his friend Captain 
Vincent. 

2. To give anthorityto act; to empower, autlior- 
ize ; to entrust with an office or duty. 

1683 Dryoem Ded. PlutarcKs Lives 3 [I am] commis- 
sion'd from the translators of this volum to insciibe their 
labours, .to your grace's name and patronage. 1736 Butler 
Anal. u. vii. 365 That religion, which he commissioned 
them to publish. 1768 Gray Corr, w. Nicholls (1843) 76 , 1 
am commissioned to make you an offer which I have told 
him. .you would not accept. 1869 Freeman Nornu Cong. 
(1876) III. xiii. 298 They had commissioned William to speak 
in their names. 

8 . To send on a mission, dispatch. 

1697 Dryden AEtieid (J.l, A chosen band He first com- 
missions to the Latian land. In threat'ning embassy. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust (1873I II. iv. ii. 24s Us he commissioned 
by the swiftest courses Thee to assist. 

4. To give a commission or order to (a person) 
for a particular piece of work ; chiefly used of the 
orders mven to artists. 

0x806 j, Barry Zeef. A'rt'n. (1848)235 Had it been Sir 
Joshua's^ fortune to have lived a little longer, and, whether 
commissioned or not, had he contrived to have left in this 
reat dty some work. 1883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II. 186 , 1 
ave commissioned him to do a sketch of the park for me. 

5. To give a commission or order for ; to order. 
7790 Burns Let, to Hill 2 Mar., The hooks I commis- 
sioned in my last. 1795 Scots Mag. LVII. 539/2 He com- 
missioned the pistols tom England, and paid 501. for them. 
1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xv, I’ve commissioned a walking- 
stick for my Lord from Paris. 1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. III. 
1. i, Beaumarchais.. has commissioned sixty-thousand stand 
of good arms out of Holland. 

Hence Gonmu’ssionizLg vbl. sk 
ttMAll V, Round 4 Sept. 103 Joining a ship in the first 
throes of CommissIonmg._ 1888 PaU Mall G. 7 Feb. ix/2 
The complete commissioning of our police for the Russian 
service. 

Gonuaissionaire Qccmvsionfr). Also-oim-. 
[a. mod. F. commissimnaire Commissioner, in 
some of the French applications of the title.] 

II 1. One entrusted with small commissions ; a 
messenger or light porter; the designation of 
various subordinate employes in public offices, 
private businesses, hotels, etc., on the Continent. 

1765 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) III. 319 Besides being the 
best friend in the world you are the best conunissionnaire 
in the world. 1835 Marryat OUa Podr. iv, I was con- 
foundedly taken in by a rascal of a commissionnaire. i^a 
Dasent Three to One II. 171 You would have sent oflT a 
messenger, .a commissionaire. 

2. Spec. A member of the Corps of Commissionaires, 
an association of pensioned soldiers, originally 
established in London in 1859 , organized for 
employment as messengers, porters, time-keepers, 
etc. [Littr4 has ‘ Homme qni stationne an coin 
de la rue, attendant les commissions du public ’.] 
1869 Daily News 16 Dec., [A person] described as a mes- 
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senger, was. .charged with fraudulently imitating the dress 
of a commissionaire. 

Cn mm ia giniia.1 (k^mi’Janal), a. [f. COMMISSION 
- 1 - -AL.] Of or pertaining to a commission. 

1540 Actys Hen. VIJI, c. 25 Your, .maiestee. .by your 
graces letters commissionmles . . committed vnto us . . that we 
should, .discusse the case of matrimonie. , 1613 Sir H. 
Finch Law (1636) 252 Writs that begin the suit are originall 
or Commissionall. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 321 A Jurisdic- 
tion founded upon. .Letters Commissional. 1884 E. Shep- 
pard in Law Times 4 OcL 373/2 Commissional supervision. 

*1* Conuui'ssiouary, sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. com- 
inissidnarius, f. tijwiwxirjfb Commission : see -art.] 
= Commissioner, Commissary. 

1555 Eden Decades W. Jnd. (Arb.) 50 Appoynted a com- 
missionarie in thaffayres of India. 1598 in Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scot. VI. (1677) 454 The Office of Commiissionary. 
0 1600 Hooker Eccl, Pol. viii. viiL § 4 That the thing may 
be their act. .by commis-sionaries few or many. 

tCoiuiurssiouary, a. Obs. [f. as prec.] 
Appointed by commission or warrant ; delegated. 

01600 Hooker EccL Pol. viii. yiii. § 5 Our judges in 
causes ecclesiastical are either ordinary or commissionary. 
1627 Sir R. Phipps Sp. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (i6so)_I. 503 
Commissionary Lieutenants do i^rive us of all Liberty. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases C. ni. ix. 341 'Hiat delejrate, or commis- 
sionary authority, which is hy Christ entrusted with them. 

tCpmmi'ssionate, ». Obs. [f. med.L. com- 
missiona-re, F. comtnissionner, f. commissio Com- 
mission : see -ate i 3 .] = Commission v. 1 - 3 . 

1587 Fleming Contu. Holinshed III, 1553/1 They accom- 
plished the matter, whereto they were commissionated. 
i6S9 yrnls. Ho. Contntons VII, 858 That the Lord General 
Mouck he commissionated one of the Generals of the 
Fleet. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 146 He was commis- 
sionated a Captain in the same Regiment. 170X Col. Rec, 
Penn, II. 58 Shall nominate and Commissionate One for 
each of the said officers. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 
II. 49a Power to appoint and commissionate judges. 

Hence Commi'aslonatmg vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 
x66x Gauden Coiisid.^ Liturgy Ck. En^. ao The authorita- 
tive and commissionating words of Ministeriall Ordination. 
1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Iiment. p. Ixxxviii, The Com- 
missionating of many other such Persons. 

fCommi'ssiona,iiefppl.a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
commissiondt-us (Du Cange); see prec.] Com- 
missioned. In Sc. also as pa.pple. of prec. vb. 

1647 Perfect Weehely Acc, a June No. 23. 4 From all 
Commissionate officers of Horse. *678 Marvell Growth 
Popery Wks. 1875 IV, 308 If the person commissionate be 
under, .disabilities. 1708 J. Ciiamberiayne St, Gt. Brit. ii. 
HI, vii, (1743)417 To take up arms against him [the king] or 
any commissionate by him. 

tCommvssionated,///. a. Obs, [f. prec.vb. 
+ -bdI.] Furnished with a commission. 

1642 Sir E. Dkrino Sp. on Relig, *37 Will your commis- 
sionated Church be comely as the tents of Kedar ? 1671 F. 
Phillips Reg, Necess, 183 Without the bounds or limits of 
their commissionated authority. 1708 J. ChaMBBrlaynb 
.S'/, Gt. Brit. I. n. xiv. (174^ 130 To colonels, or other com- 
missionated officers. 

Commissioned (kpmv^aad), ppl. a. [f. Com- 
mission V, and f + -bd.] Furni^ed with a com- 
mission ; duly anthorized. 

1746-7 il^KVB.Y Medit. (1818) 220 The commissioned arch- 
angel, .swears by the Almighty Name, ' that time shall be 
no longer'. 18x4 Southey Roderick xxxa. Till some com- 
mission’d arrow throimh the teeth Shall nail the offending 
tongue. 1859 Pimm iv. (ed. 8) 29 A commissioned 
and worthy successor of the national hero. 

1 ). Of officers : Holding a rank by commission. 
*685 Land. Gas. No. 201^6 His Majesties Commissioned 
Offic^. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 16 To be signed 
by himself, and witnessed by two of his commissioned 
officers. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-lk,, Commissioned 
Officers, those appointed by commissions. Such are ad- 
mirals, down to lieutenants, in the royal navy; and in the 
army, all from the general to the ensign inclusive, 

c. Of ships : Put in commission. 
x^x Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 603 The heavy Armstrong guns. . 
are being supplied to all the newly commissioned ships. 

t Comiuissionee’. Ohs. [see-EB.] One to 

whom a commission is given. 

17x5 M. Davies A then. Brit. i. 336 Unless the Contest hap- 
pens to be between some of the Patentees, Commissionees, 
or Officers in Chancery. 

Commissioxier (k/mi'Jonoj). Forms : 5 co- 
myscyoner, commyssyoner, 6 -ar, -issionar, 
-yasioner, etc., g- -18810X16]:. [In form, f. Com- 
mission j^.i-h-BRi, hut really an anglicized form 
of F. and Anglo-F. commission^t)aire, corresp. to 
med.L. commissiondnus, f. commissidn-em ; see 
-ART, -er2 ; the sense being ‘ one belonging to or 
entrusted with a Commission’.] 

1. One appointed or deputed by commission to 
carry out some specified work, such as a judicial 
or other investigation, the negotiation of a treaty, 
peace, etc, ; a delegate ; also, a member of a com- 
mission charged with such a business. 

14^ J, SiiiLLiNGRORD Lett. (Camden Soc.) App. 139 Payde 
to the mynesters of the seide citee. .or to other comyscy on- 
ers. *474 Caxton Chesse XS3 Vycayrs, lieuetenauntes or 
con^yssyonersof thekyng. xssjrPAVNSL Barclay s yttgurik 
44 Electe to he one of the examinours ot commyssioners to 
make inquisicion of these thre pointes. X625 Sir J. Strad- 
LiNG Div, Poems X12 The Devu had Commissioners abroad, 
17S9 Robertson Hist. Scot. I.ul 183 No commissioner ap- 
peared in the name of the king and queen. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India HI. 65 Two several missions had ar- 
rived . . to propose a conference at Donabew with the Biiti^ 


COMMISSIONERSHIF. 

commissioners. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 93 [In the 
Scottish Parliament] the commi.ssioners of the burghs 
were considered merely as retainers of the great nobles. 
1863 H. Cox Instit. I. IX. 155 Inquiries by Royal commis- 
.sioners are instituted solely by exercise of the Royal prero- 
gative, or may be regulated by statute. 

b. A member of a pennanently constituted com- 
mission or govemraenl board ; esp. in the titles of 
such boards, as the Kail-way and Canal Traffic 
Commissioners, Charity Commissioners, Civil 
Service Commissioners, Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, Commissioners of Inland Revenue, of 
Income Tax, etc. In Scotland, one of the persons 
elected to manage the affairs of a non-corporate 
town, corresponding to the bailies or councillors 
in burghs. 

In XYth c. applied to a J.P., as a member of the Commis- 
sion ot the Peace. 

1532 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Euery of the said Commis- 
sioners shall haue and perceiue foure shiUings fur cucry 
day that they shall take paine in the execution of this com- 
mission of Sewers. 16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb v. i, What 
a clod-pole commissioner is this 1 *647 Clarendon II ist, 
Reb. I. 11843) 40/x The Arch Bishop, .was. .made one of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury, 1655 Fuller Ch. II ist. 
IX. vi. § 51 One Hynde called before the Commissioner.^ Ec- 
clesiastical for Usury. 1716 Lottd. Gnc. No. 5449/^ Charles 
Cockburn, Esq., to be one of the Commissioners of Police in 
N orth-Britain. *803 Med. yml. X. 169 The CoinqiLssionevs of 
Stamps . . did their best to prevent tne prosecution of indi- 
viduals for the sale of what I term innocent article.s. x8$x 
Mayhew Lond. Labour II. 457 (Hoppe) The sewers within 
the City . . are in a distinct and strictly defined juri.sdiction, 
superintended by City-Commi.ssioners. 1886 Whitaker’s 
Almanack 143 Charity Commissioners fur_ England and 
Wales. .Chief Commissioner. .Second Commissioner. .Com- 
missioners. .Assistant Commis-sioners. 

c. The representative of the supreme authority 
in a district, governmental department, etc. ; now 
the recognized title of officials at the head of 
various branches of the public service, etc. 

XS35 CovERDALE 1 Macc.u, ssMatathias. .slcwcy" kyngc.s 
commissioner, that compelled him to do sacrifice, x^ 
Bible (Douay) II. Index, Heliodorus a sacrilegious com- 
missioner was severely beaten by Angels, 1640 W. Brad- 
shaw Unreas. Separation 100 That . . the civil magistrato 
hath power to set over the churches of Christ in his 
dominions, commis.sioners and_ ovenseers which are not 
specially appointed by Christ in his Testament. 1884 R. 

G. W. Herbert in Pall Mall G. 17 Nov. 8/1 You liave 
been selected by her Majesty’s Government for the appoint- 
ment of Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland. x886 
Wkiiakeps Ahnanaek 140 Works and Public Build! w-s . • 
First Commissioner. Ibid. 148 Metropolitan Police Office 
.. Commissioner.. Asisistant-Commissioncr. Ibid. m 6 Pro- 
vinces, etc. under the Administration of.. Chief Commis- 
sioners, Assam, British Burma, Central Provinces. 

d. Commissioner of bankrupt', an official 
formerly appointed by commission of the Lord 
Chancellor to administer the estate of a bankrupt. 
Lord High Commissioner', the representative of 
the Crown at the annual General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

X708-X5 Kersey, The King’s High Commissioner in Scot- 
land, a Nobleman, who represents the Person of the King of 
England. 1766 Cowper y. //ff/27 Oct., If every dealer 
and^chapman was connected with creditors like you, the poor 
commissioners of bankrupts would be ruined. 1787 Black- 
stone Conun. II. 285 Commis-sioners for that purpose, when 
a man is declared a bankrupt, shall have full power to dispose 
of all his lands and tenements. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. 
s.v. Bankrupt, The Lord Chancellor grants a commission 
to such discreet persons as to him shall seem good, who are 
then styled commissioners of bankrupt. 1883 Whitaker’s 
Almcuiack 199 The established Church of Scotland, .the 
General Assembly . . is presided over by a Moderator . . the 
Sovereign is represented by a Lord High Conunissioncr. 

e. An agent, steward, factor. Sc. 

1884 Q. "Victoria More Leaves 202 Mr. Loch’s father was ■* 
the commissioner for the late Duke , . and the present Mr. 
Loch, .is commissioner to the present Duke. 

'I* 2. C. of Hemmarket heath : a foot-pad. slang. 

1592 Nashb P, Penilesse (ed. 2) 6 a, I am vacuus viator, 
and care not though I meete the Commissionars of New- 
market-heath at high midnight. 

3. A betting-broker ; a book-maker, slatig. 

i860 All y. Round No. 75. 582 Legs— that is Blacklegs— 
the betting brokers were formerly called ; but now . . they 
are Turfmen or Commissioners. 1887 E. J. Goodman Too 
Curious viii, Right you are, sir, exclaimed the commis- 
sioner, taking out his betting-book and pencil. 

f 4. One who commits a crime, etc. Obs. 

a 1677 W. Greenhill in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ix. la 
Authors, contrivers, and commissioners of this scarlet sin. 

6. Sometimes used for Commissionaire. 

In mod. Diets. 

6 . One who commissions. In mod. Diets. 

7- attrib. and Comb. 

1640 in Rushw, Hist. Coll, iii, (1692) I. 49 They had 
served His Majesty in quality of Commissioners-Ambassa- 
dors. ^ 1725 De Foe Vcy. round W. (1840) 30, I caused my 
commissioner letter of mart to be read to them all. 1837 
SvD. Smith Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 268/z The love of 
what is just had not excited the Conunissioner-Bishops, 

Coxiinii*ssio]xerslii]9. [f. prec. + -ship.] 

1. The office of a commissioner. 

X815 Scott Guy M, iii, Commissioner Bertram ; he got 
his commissionerMiip in the great contest for the county. 
1826 Disraeu Vvo. Grey n. i. After revelling in his fair 
proportion of conunissionerslups and under-secretatyships. 
1884 Mail G. 6 Mar. x/a A Native Department, .is to 
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COMMIT, 


be established as an indispensable adjunct to the High 
Commissionership [in Bechuanaland]. 

2. The district under a tenitorial commissioner. 
1884 Pull Mall G. 19 Nov. If the Government is wise 
they will add to his commissionership the whole of the 
Kalahari desert. 

Comuii'ssionize, ». nonce-wd. [see -ize.] To 
subject to a commission or commissions. 

i860 W. Webb in Med. Times 4 Feb. ii8^ He has a 
pious fear of fraud and filth, and commissionises the town. 

Comiiii'ssioiiless, a. [see -less.] Without 
a commission. 

16^8 Osborn Adv. 219 Upon sight of a Com- 

missionless Navie that King James sent. 

[Commissionship : erron. form for Commis- 

SIONEBSHIP, q. V. 

(Given by some Diets, as a reading in the quot. from 
Scott cited s.v. Commissionership.)] 

Commissive (kpmi-siv), a. [f. L. type *cofn- 
misstv-us (cf. p-omissTwis), f. commiss- ppl. stem 
of mnmittere to Commit : see -ive.] Characterized 
by commission or active agency. 

1816 Coleridge Rcvi. (1836) I. 389 Renders me justly 
responsible for mji actions, omLssive as well as commis.sive. 
182a — Lett., Cmvers., etc. II. 165 Any form of disrespect, 
emissive or commissive. 1847 Addison Contracts 

II. i. § X (1883) 24^ A tenant, .guilty of commissive waste. 

Commrssively, du/zi. [f. prec. + -LY2.] By 
way of (giving) a commission. 

185a De Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(iS8g) III. 322 Vou tell J. Graves, not commissively, ‘ please 
to snow’, but perinissively, 'you may show' this letter to 
Professor Dc Morgan. 

+ Commisao’rial, a. Ohs. [f. L. commissoH-tis 
(f. comniissor, agent-n. f. cominitthe)Jr-Mi^ = 
COMMISHABY a. 

1743 {fitli). The Emperor's Commi.ssorial Decree to the 
Diet of the Empire, at Franefort. 176a tr. Buschinfs Syst. 
Geog. I. 571 A Commissorial-Court is appointed to deter- 
mine the dispute. 

t CommisBovy, -ary. Ohs. =:Commissuee2. 

1548-77 ViCARY Anett. iii. (1888) 27 The. .commissaries or 
seames of the bones of the head. Ibid. The thirde and 
fourth bones be called Parietales . . and they be deuided by 
the Commissories both from the Coronal and Occipissial. 

t Commissour, comyssour. Ohs. [app. 
-ottr is the Anglo-Fr. form often substituted for 
other original suffixes, here prob. for F. -aire, Sc, 
-ar (cf. Commissar).] = Commissary. 

1430-50 Gregorys Chron. 145 Takynne and delyveryd to 
the comyssours and deputes of the sayde kyngys. Ibid, 
146 The comyssoures or deputes of the sayde kyngys. 
Commissural (k^misiuo-ral), a. [ad. L. com- 
viissurdl-is, f. cominissura". see next and -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a com- 
missure; chiefly in reference to the commissures 
of nervous tissue. 

1839 Todd Cyel. Anat, 11 . 224/1 The lips may be thrown 
forward by the contraction of the labial and commissural 
fibres. 1847 Ibid. III. 627/1 The brain is . . made up of a series 
of smaller masses ..connected by what are called commis- 
sural or uniting fibres. 1869 Baring-Gould Orig. Belief % 
Distinct ganglia with commissural cords and nerves. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora, Umbellifera: . . normally there are 6 
vittse in each carpel, 4 between the primary ridges and a on 
the commissural face. 

Commissure (k^misiui). Also 5 oomys- 
sure, 6 commyssure. [ad. L. commisstira putting 
together, joining, f. commiss- ppl. stem of cotn- 
to put together: see Commit and -urb. 
So F. commissure from 15 th c.] 

1 . A joining or connecting together ; the Ime or 
surfacevalong which two parts touch each other 
or form a connexion ; a joining, juncture, seam. 

cxt^Pallad. onHusb.v./^rt His comyssurein erthe it stont 
so depe, And oute of it olyve ayein wol crepe. x6x6 Surfl. 
& Markk. Country Farm 335 Any chinker, gaping, or rift, 
betwixt the commissures and joynts of the two barkes. 1634 
WoTTON Arc/tit. in Reli^. (1672) 60 The sole Inconvenience 
of Shaking and Disjoynting the Commissures with so many 
strokes of the Chizel. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 101 Bent cir- 
cularly to the hinge or commissure of the valves. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl., Commissure, in architecture, etc., denotes 
the joint of two stones. 17^ B. Martin Nat. Hist. 
£ftg., Stafford II. 189 Their Striae not being bent to the 
Commissure as those of all Oysters are. 1842 Blackw. 
Mag. LII, 139 The opposite halves . . were placed in dif- 
ferent hands, and a commissure effected by cementation. 
fig, 1678 CuDwoRTH IntelL Syst. i. iv. § 36. 337 They 
made the Juncture and Commissure betwixt God and the 
Creature, so smooth and close, that where they indeed 
parted, was altogether undiscernible. 

2. A joint between two bones ; formerly often 
applied to the seams of the cranial bones. 

XS4X R. Copland Guydofis Quest. Chirurg., Y® commys- 
sures or seames of the brayne panne or skull. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1673) 109 There is no commissure or seam 
in his scull, .but it is a continued bone. 1865 Grote Plato 
II. xxiil 170 That my bones are held apart by Commissures. 

3. The line formed by the meeting surfaces of 
the two lips, eye-lids, etc. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 30^2 There are three eye-lids 
[in Birds], two of which move vertically, and have a hori- 
zontal commissure. i6;a Darwin Emotious vii. m3 The 
commissure or line of junction of the two lips forms a 
curved line, with the concavity downwards. 

b. The connexion of me lips, eye-lids, etc. at 
the angles. 

1755 Phil, Trans. 2 CLIX, 191 A cancerous tumor.. 


reached from the commissure of the lower lid . . of the right 
eye. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 3) 393 Dr. 
Cusack made an incision through the lower lip, beginning 
at its right commissure. 1859 J. Tomes Dental Snrg. 399 
The commissure of the lips being drawn back by the first 
and second finger. 

4 . Various bands or bundles of white or grey 
nerve-substance, which connect the two hemispheres 
of the brain, different parts of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, and the two sides of the spinal cord ; 
also, a nerve-cord connecting two ganglia of the 
nerve system in insects, etc. 

The various commissures of the brain and spinal cord are 
known as anterior, middle, posterior, white, grey, etc., 
according to their position and colour. 

1B09 Med. yml.yiXl. 139 What they say of the commis- 
sures of the brain and cerebellum. 1S36 Penny Cycl. V. 
332/2 The hemispheres of the cerebrum are united chiefly 
by a broad expansion of medullary matter . . called the 
corpus callosum, or the great commissure of the brain. 1840 
G. EiLUS Anat, ai The chiasma, or commissure of the optic 
nerves, is a squarish-shaped body. 1842 E. Wilson Anat, 
Vade-M. 366 The office of these commissures is the 
association m function of the two symmetrical portions. 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anint. Life 120 The bands of 
nerve-fibres uniting the various ganglia are termed ‘ com- 
missures ’ when they unite the ganglia of the same pair, 
e. g. the cerebral. 

b. A band of muscle, etc., connecting two parts 
of the animal body. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 31 Two long delicate bars 
of cartilage which are . . anteriorly connected with each 
other by a fibrous commissure about the level of the angle 
of the lower jaw. 

5. JBot. a. The line of the cohering faces of two 
carpels ; b. in mosses, the line of junction of two 
cells, or of the lid and mouth of the sporangium. 

1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Boi. 236 Bearing the seeds at 
the commissure along with the valves. 1863 Berkeley 
Brit. Mosses Gloss. 311. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 149 
Umbelliferse carpels separated by a commissure. 

t Commi'Stlon. Obs. [ad. L. commisHm-em 
(so F. commistion 15th c.), n. of action f. commis- 
cere to Commix.] =. Commixtion, Commixturb. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xlviiL {1493) 166 Com- 
mistion of the mater. 1345 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 79 
Commistion of the cholencke humour and the bloude to- 
gether. 1609 Bible (Douay) Nmn. xix. 13 Sprinkled with 
this commistion. 1658 J. Rowland Moufets Theat. hts. 999 
Generated by the commistion of male and female. 1667 
Boyle Orig, Formes ^ Qnal,, From the bare commistion of 
the Corpuscles. 

Commit (kpmH), v. Forms ; 4-6 oommitte, 
-ytto, 5 oomytt(e, 5-6 oommyt, 6 commytt, 
oonmit, ( 5-7 comyt, 7 committ, oomitt, 5- 
oommit. Pa. t. and pple. committed ; also 
contr. pa. pple. 5 comytt, 6 oommytte, commit. 
[ME. commute, ad. L. committ-ere to put together, 
join, also {com- intensive) to put for safety, give 
in charge, entrust, deliver, f. com- + mitt-ire to 
send, put forth, etc. Anotlier type had been pre- 
viously taken from French as comise, Commisb.] 

1 , To give in charge, entrust, consign. 

1 . trails. To give to some one to take care of, 
keep, or deal with ; to give in charge or trust, en- 
trust, consign to (a person, his care, judgement, etc.). 

c irM Chaucer MeUhem r 339 Thanne shul ye committe 
the kepyng of youce persone to youre trewe freendes. 1423 

{ AS. I Kingis Q. exevi, The fatall Influence, Causit from 
evyn, quhare powar Is commytt Of gouernance. 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton)Dti;^ef 33 a, Committe alle thy causes 
to god. 1494 Fabyan Chron. il xxxiii. 26 To this woman 
. . was commytted all the gouernaunce of the lande. 1533 
CovERDALE 1 Sam, xvii. 20 Dauid . . commytted the shepe 
to y> keper. 155a Asp. Hamilton Catech. (18S4) 6 The 
christin pepil committit to our cure. z6xx Bible Ps. xxxi. 
3 Into thine hand I commit my spirit. 1747 CoL Rec. Penn. 
V. 122 In committing goods of such a value to the Indian 
Traders. 1870 Stanhope Hist. Eng. II. x. 61 He could not 
venture to land the troops committed to his charg^.^ 
f b. To commend by prayer or imprecation. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 1x3 Committing them wholy to 
the Devill for their contumaae. 1599 Thynnb Animadv. 
(1863) 60, I sett end to these matters ; comyttinge you to 
god, and me to your curtesye, 

c. rejl. in sense i. Also, to tmst oneself to (the 
elements, the sea, etc.) ; formerly also absoL = rejl, 
1538 Starkey Engloftd i. i. 22 To them wych in grete 
tempest wyl commyt themselfe to the daungerys of jhe see. 
X5M Grafton Chrmt. II. 68 The king.. understanding that 
the Archbishop would commit himselfe to his arbitrement. 
*599 Sir J. Haywarde sst Pt. Life Hen. IV, 68 The Duke 
. .preseutly departed to Calic, and so committed to sea for 
England. x6za Woodall Sitrg. Mate Wks. (1633) Pref. 8 
By curing of such as committed themselves to his weak 
skill. 1751 Johnson RamblerNo. isotB To set rocks, .at 
defiance . . and commit his life to the_ winds. X838 S. 
Parker Exflor. Tour (18 f.6) 31 Committing myself to God. 

d. To commit administration ; see quots. 

*559 [see Committing vbl. f A]. 1574 tr. Littleton’s T enures 
§ 200 If that he make no exeoutours . . the ordinary may 
commit the administration of his goods to others. _ 1607-72 
CowEL Interpr. s.v. Administrator , . If the Administrator 
die . . it behoves the Ordinary to commit a new administra- 
tion. a 1626 Bacon Max, * Uses Com. Law 68 The Arch- 
bishop of that province where he dyed is to commit the 
administration. 1767 Blackstone^Cuot»*. II. 306 It is ne- 
cessary for the ordinaty to commit administration afresh, 
of the goods of the deceased not administred. 

e. To commit to -writing {to paper, etc.) : to 
put in writing, write down for preservation, record 


in writing ; 30 'j;- to commit to history (obs.). To 
commit to memory-, also simply to commit (colloq.) : 
to learn by heart. 

1568 Grafton Chroti. II. 69 Alonus, Herbertus, and other 
..that commytted to story the do^^ngs of Becket. 1576 
Fleming Patwplie Ep. 226 The Epistle is worthie to be 
committed to memorie. 1695 Woodward Hist. Earth 

I. (1723)72 There was little Leisure to committ any thing to 
Writing. 1741 Watts Iinprem. Afr«rf(Taoi) 143 Things which 
we would commit to our remembrance. 1793 G. Crump in 
T. Beddoes Lett, to E. Darwin 33 Not having committed 
any thing to paper relative to him. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 129 No longer compelled to commit to memory 
many thousand . . verses. 1883 Ma)ich. Guardian 22 Oct. 
5/4 When the bashful bard had committed his verses to 
print. Mod. He always writes his speeches carefully first 
and then commits them. 

2 . To put into some place or receptacle to be 
kept safe or dealt with in some way ; to consign. 
Ohs. exc. in commit to the earth, to the flames, 
etc., in which there is now a notion of deliver. 

1352 Bk. Com. Prayer, Burial^ We therefore commit his 
body to the ground. 1^7 Let, in Lansd. MS. 115 Art. 93 
Committinge the pepper into cashes. 1611 Shaks. IVint. 
7 \ IL iiL 93 (Commit them to the fire. £x6xx Chapman Iliad 
xxiii. 223 I'll find an urn of gold t' enclose them . . and to 
rest Commit them. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. S47 
Taking off the Lead, and committing it to sale. 1678 Butler 
Hud. III. ii. 562 We idly sit . . Our Hands committed to our 
Pockets. X749 Smollett Regicide v. vii, To the cold grave 
commit my pale remains 1 1782 Priestley Comtpt. Chr. 

II. IX. 187 Great numbers, .were, .committed to the flames. 
1878 Morley Diderot I. 163 They committed all the ori- 
ginal manuscripts . . to the flames. 

3 . Spec. To consign officially lo custody or con- 
finement ; to send to prison, esp. for a short time 
or for trial : a. with complement, to prison, etc. 

1467 Ord. Worcester xxxviii. in Eng, Gilds 391 W^out he 
be commytted to prison for felony. 1495 ** 

c. 10 § X To take the bodies of the seid persones . . and 
theym to comytte to Warde. 1349 Latimer 2«rf Serm. bef, 
Edw, VI (Arb.) 74 He would be punyshed and commytted 
to ward. High Cmmnission Cases (Camden) 3x5 She 
shalbe committed close prisoner to Newgate. 167S Cud- 
worth Ititell. Syst. 401 Committing a Homicide into prison. 
X793 Blackstone Comm. (ed. 12) 343 He may apprehend, 
ana commit to prison, all persons who break the peace. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages iii. 96 The magistrates 
committed the prisoners to the House of Correction for one 
month each. x8y6 Green Short Hist, vii. 331 Four prelates 
. . were . . committed on frivolous pretexts to the Tower. 

b. simply. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 387 The Erie of Arondell taken 
and committed. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, y, ii. 1x2 You 
did commit me. 1656 Bramiiall Replic. vi. 231 Power to 
administer an Oath, or to commit a Malefactor. 1752 
Fielding Wks. 1775 X. 17 This fellow is a gambler, 

and committed for cheating at play. x886 Lmu Rep, Wkly. 
Notes 197/1 To commit a solicitor for breach of an order to 
deliver a bill of costs. 

absol, 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) IL 866 
The sheriff had not any authority to commit. 1855 Ma- 
caulay IV. 623 Justices were unwilling to commit. 

4 . Legislation. To refer or entrust fa bill, etc.) 
to a committee. 

1621 Elsing Debates Ho, Lords (1870) 05 To proceede 
with those Bylies which are comytted. 1040-x Ld. Digby 
ParL Sp. 9 Feb. 6 This . . Petition should bee committed. 
1678 Marvell Growth Popery 33 This Notorious Bill, .was 
read a second time, and committed. 1778 H. Laurens in 
Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev. (1833) II. 233 Although your Ex- 
cellency's observations are committed, l am much mistaken 
if every member of Congress is not decided in his opinion 
in favor of them. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit, India III. vi, i. 39 
This bill . . when, in the language of parliament, it was 
committed, in other words, considered by the House, when 
the House calls itself a committee. 

II. To commission. [Cf. Committee.] 

1 6 . To charge with a duty or office ; to com- 
mission, appoint. Ohs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 85 The tresorers and chaungers that 
were comytted to receyve the money. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A. n. XXX. 142 And rewlers shal be there commytted for 
torewlethem. 1523 Ld. Berners I. cceix, 468, 1549 

CompL Scot. (180X) 132 Tua consnlis . . quha var committit 
to be cheifiis and captans of the armye of the Romans. 

III. To perpetrate or perform (in a bad sense). 

[This sense existed in Latin from the earliest period ; its 

actual genesis is doubtful ,* it may have been ' to put forth', 

‘ to put together', or ' to engage in’.] 

0 . To do (something wrong or reprehensible) ; 
to perpetrate, be guilty of (a crime, offence, etc.). 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. go Thoffence that Eneas hath 
commytted ayenste me. 1548 Udall, etc. tr. Erasm, Par. 
Acts 89b, I haue committed nothyng agaynst my countrey- 
men. 153 Eden Treat, Newe Ind. (Arh.) 18 Yf any man 
committe murther. 1565 Jewel Reply Harding (16x1) 363 
Thou shalt not commit Vsurie to thy Brother. 1583 Gold- 
ing Calvin OH Dent. vi. 34 When we haue committed God 
any faults let vs be a&ayd. i6xx Bible Ex. xx. 14 Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. x6.. Evelyn Mem. (1837) I. 
x66 The monstrous murder of Nero committed on his 
mother Agrippina. 1789 Bentham Princ, Legisl. xiii. § i 
There are some offences which all the world can commit. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 2 That the grantee shall not 
commit felony ox treason, ilbyt Short Hist. iv. 166 

Responrible for crimes committed within its bounds, 

b. (a folly, an error, etc.) 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. vi. 37 Lpuers cannot see The 
pretty follies that themselues commit. 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Friendship (Arb.) 177 Absurdities, Many . . doe commit. 
xilbfi Milton P. L. vm. 26, I oft admire, How Nature .. 
could commit Such disproportions. 1826 Disraeli Viv, 
Greym, i, What ladicm error had he committed? 187a 



COMMIT. 

E. Peacock Mahel Heron I. iv. 70 It is a»piece of folly . . 
which I cannot think of permitting her to commit. 

'j'C. absol. To commit an ofTence, offend; to 
commit adulteiy or fornication. Ohs. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Rom, Ai'gt., Wiien man . . committed 
most abominably, both against the law of God, and nature. 
160s Skaics. Lear in. iv. 83 Commit not with mans sworne 
Spouse. A 1613 OvERBUHY Characters, A Very IVomati 
(N.), She commits with her e.irs, for certain . . she has been 
lain with in her understanding. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Um- 
iribte 434 You did not commit against it voluntarily. 1643- 
fo [see Committing ^l. a. b.]. 

d. humorously. To do, perform (something 
put by the speaker on a level with an offence), 

1678 Butler Hnd. in. ii. 962 Lampoons, the only Wit, 
That Men, like Burglary, commit. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ 

F. III. 80 The saint once . . imprudently committed a mi- 
racle. 1826 Disraeli Via. Grey 11. i, * Committing’ puns. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, ‘My dear ma'am,’ said Tom 
Smart— he had always a great notion of committing the 
amiable. 1873 Whitney Life Lang. viii. 147 A person 
commits thus an addition to language. 

fe. To commit marriage. (Perh. in 1594 = 
‘joined, made up’.) 

1594 Lvly Moth. Bomb. i. iii. 81, I have been tampciing 
as long to have a marriage committed betweene my wench 
and Memphio’s onely sonne. /K1704 L'Estrange (J.), A 
creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brisk 
gamesome lass. 

IV. To put together, join, engage, involve, 
tv. To connect, join, unite, fasten. Ohs. 
iS4S Raynolo ByrihMaTtkynde 47 Vessels . . committyng 
ana ioynyng the testicle to Peritoneum. 1378 Banister 
Hist, Man 1. 25 Thus are the ribbes committed to the 
Vertebres. 1667 H. More Div, Dial, iii. § 28 (1713) 250 
A company of Rings closely committed together. 1672 
Grew Anat. Plants s The two main Brandies, .are not 
committed into the Seminal Trunk of the Plume. 

+ 8. To commit battle [L. committere pugnaui\ : 
to join battle ; to engage in battle. Obs. rare. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 112 h, We be con- 
stieyned to commyt batayle and fyght. 1830 R. Johnson 
Kingd. ^ Com/mv. 466 Here was committed that memor- 
able warre. 

9 . To engage (parties) as opponents or com- 
petitors, to match ; to bring into contest, involve 
in hostility (with). * A Latinism ’ (J.). ? Obs. 

16x2-3 Bp. Hall Contempt, vi. Recollect. Treat, 1062 He 
that hath brought us into this field, hath promised us vic- 
tory. God knew their strength, ere he oSred to commit us. 
1620 — Hon, Mar. Clergy ui. § 18 To be committed with 
any reasonable or scholler-like antagonist. 1677 Gilpin 
Dmnotiol, (1867) 240 From hence, as when fire and water 
are committed together, ariseth a most troublesome con- 
flict. 2804 Castlereagh in JVellesley's Disp. (ed. Owen) 
262 It commits us in hostility with the three greatest mili- 
tary powers of the empire. 1813 Earl Bathurst in Gurw. 
Disp. Wellington X. 3j I apprehend everything from his 
committing the army with Buonaparte. 

* 1 * to. fig. ‘ To place in a stale of hostility or in- 
congruity.’ (J.) Obs. rare~^. 

1645 Milton Sonn. xiii, To H. Lauies, Not to scan With 
Midas' ears, sommittlng short and long 

0. To involve in hostile or disagreeable rela- 
tions ; to embroil. [Cf. F. comnuttre le fibre avec le 
fils (Littr^).] 

2833 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vii. v. 158 The revolted 
son. .whom it was their interest to commit irrevocably with 
his father. 

10 . To expose by some compromising act to 
possible risk, danger, or suspicion; to involve, 
compromise. (Sense notin Johnson ot Todd; in 
Webster 1828.) 

Walker says * First used in Junius’s Letters in a sense 
unknown to our former English writers. This sense is bor- 
rowed from the French, and has been generally adopted by 
different writers ’. 

c*77o y-tmius Lett, (W.), You might have satisfied every 
duty of political friendship without committing the honor 
of your sovereign. 2792 T. jEfFERSON Writ. (1859) HI- 454 
The importance of restraining individuals from committing 
the peace and honor of the two nations. x8i6 J. Gilchrist 
Philos, fiiym, yj Yet Dugald Stewart has committed the 
T^utation of his understanding, by asset ting, etc. 2863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. vi. 157 Shakespeare has never 
once committed his character in such a way that we should 
refuse cordially to grasp his hand. 

b. To engage or pledge by some implicative 
act {jto a particular course), 

[2786 Burke W, Hastings Wks, 1842 II. 227 Warren 
Hascing.s, by the said guarantee, did . . pledge and commit 
the publick faith of the company, and the nation.] 1839 
W. E. Forster in T. W, Reid Life <x888) I. iv. 124 If I be 
not speedily committed to the slave trade cause, I shall be 
committed to something else, 2870 Froudf. Ceesar xv. 243 
Pompey was deeply committed to Caesar’s agrarian, .law. 

e. refi. To compromise oneself, a. 'To pledge 
oneself by implication to a course (evil or risky). 

1799 Walpoliana xii. 8 They hesitate and wait for the 
public opinion . . they are aAaid to commit themselves by 
speaking out. 2803 Nelson 29 Dec. in Nicolas Di^. 11843) 
V. 336 The Queen . . would hardly commit herself in com- 
municating secrets to a Frenchman. 1839 J. H. Newman 
Par. Senn. IV. ii, 40 This is what comes of committing 
ourselves to an evil line of conduct. 1861 Sat. Rev. 14 Sept, 
269 The strength of a snub lies in the sudden apprehension 
that we haye committed ourselves, a 1862 Buckle Civilie. 
(1869) HI. iv. 193 The preachers had now conunitted them- 
selves too far to recede. 287s Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvii. 
604 When the question is put barely before them they avoid 
committing themselves. 

11 Of doubtful sense or position. 

*S *3 I'D. Berners Proiss, I. ccclxxxiv, 630, I commytte 
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neuer to lyue [jeanais je ne vtttlx vivre\ without thou shalte 
derely abye it. 2622 W. Sclater Tythes (1623) 223 Commit 
not to incurre suspicion of making so worthy parts seruice- 
able to priuate respects of any. 

^ ? Error for * admit or ‘ conduct ’. 

1398 Famons Viet. Hen. V, ix. 97, I am glad that he is 
come . . Commit him to our presence. Ibid. 109 Commit my 
Lord Archbishop of Bruges into our presence. 

TI ‘ To consider, regard, account.’ Cent. Diet. 
A mistake, founded on a corrupt reading ‘com- 
mytted ’ for ‘ compted ’ counted. 

Commitineiit (k^mi'tment). [f. Commit + 
-MENT. Commettement is found in Anglo-Fr. sta- 
tutes of Henrjr V (Code/.).] The action of com- 
mitting, in various senses ; committal.^ 

1 . The action of entrusting, giving in charge, or 
commending. 

2677 R, Cary Chronol. n. 11. ii. iii. 211 To forbear the 
Commitment of his Fathers Government unto him._ 1813 
Chalmers Lc/. in Li/i (1851) II. 12 A daily.. commitment 
of ourselves to those promises which aie in Christ J esus. 
2833 Tail’s Mag. 3 fX. 316 The irrevocable commitment of 
the public welfare. . to the numerical majority. 

b. The committing of the care and custody of 
idiots to a responsible person. (Cf. Committee 3,) 
2883 Law Rep. 14 Q, B. Div. 896 The Lords Justices., 
entrusted, .with the care and commitment of the custody of 
idiots and lunatics. 

2 . The action of officially consigning to custody 
or confinement, or the slate of being so consigned ; 
imprisonment, confinement, esp. previous to liial. 

2621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 25 His warrant 
to the Keeper of Newgate for the comittment of Roberte 
Moore. 1643 Mrq. Worcester in Dircks Life viii, (1865) 
127 Since my commitment to the Castle of Dublin. x688 
Col. Rec. Penn. I. 241 No Order to keepe him under Com- 
mitment. 1763-9 Blackstone Comm, iv. xxii. (R,), In this 
dubious interval between the commitment and trial, a 
risoner ought to be used with the utmost humanity. 2824 
YD. Smith Whs. (1839) II. 40/1 This, .makes every simple 
commitment more terrible than a conviction. 2832 Dixon 
W. Penn viii (2872) 63 Warrants of commitment to the 
Tower. 1883 igM Cent. May 904 Juvenile commitments 
for crime have largely diminishea 

b. A warrant or order of committal to prison. 
27SS Mnn, Capt. P. Drake I. xv. 14a We . . chose New- 
gate, and a Commitment was ordered to be drawn accord- 
mgly, 1817 Ld. FoLKESTQNB_in Pari, Deb. 1363 The name 
or names of the persons who signed the commitment. 1836 
Marryat faphet lix. My commitment to the county gaol 
was made out, 

3 . Legislation. The action of referring or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee. 

1640-2 Lo, Digby Pari. Sp, 9 Feb, 8 When this Petition 
was first presented, there might bee more reason for the 
Commitment of it, 26^9 Burton’s Diary (1828) III. 190 
‘I'he proper question before you is the commitment of this 
Bill, Now how shall you commit it ? a 1797 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo. HI (1843) n. vi. 128 Mr. Conway, .advised de- 
ferring the motion till the day of the commitment. 1800 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 448 They have got their judi- 
ciary bill forwarded to commitment. 1870 Stanhope tiist, 
Eng, II. 102 Upon the commitment got a sufficient party to 
add such a Clause. 

f 4 . The action of committing or perpetrating 
(an offence) ; = Commission 12. Obs. 

x6i2 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xx. (1632) 972 The commit- 
ment of that parricide. 1630 W. Hartley Good News to all 
People 19 Upon the Commitment of sin. 1631 W. Durham 
Maranatka 18 The outward acts and grosser commitments 
of sin. 2738 Conimoii Sense (2739) II. 71 To prevent the 
frequent Commitment of new Crimes. 

+ 5 . The action of engaging in or commencing 
(hostilities) ; hostile engagement. Obs. rare. 

164s. Milton Tetrack. Wks. 1738 I. 234 To be made the 
commitment and close fight of enmity and hate. 2793 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1839) !». 75 Prohibiting the commitment 
of hostilities, 

0 . The committing of oneself, or being com- 
mitted (to a particular course of conduct, etc.). 

*793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1839) IV. 62 Urge one [an 
answer] as much as you can without commitment. 1871 
Daily News ^ Feb., An unreserved and open commitment 
lo measures of Reform. 1880 E. Myers in Hellenica 5 
Without commitment to any especial political opinions, 
b. An engagement. 

2864 Disraeli in Daily Tel. 22 Sept., The commitments 
of the country are too great, .we have entered into engage- 
ments which it is difficult to fulfil. 2882 Pall Mall G, 
*3 July s/a Money is of course easy still, os there are no 
fresh commitments. 

Committable, -ible (hpmi-tab’l), a. [f. Com- 
mit + -ABLE ; cf. F. comviettable : see -blb, and ad- 
mitiable.'\ That may be committed. 

2646 Sm T. Browne Pseud, Ep, iv. xii. 219 Mistakes com- 
mittible in the solary compute of yeares. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Inig, iv. 10 Most hainons sins committable against 
Christ. «I7 x6 South Serm. (1737) VII. 213 There is no 
sm committable by man . . but . . is capable of being made a 
sm of presumption. 2804 Bentham VVks, X. 414 Offences 
committed and committable. 2883 Miss Broughton Belinda 
I. i. iv. 36 The one unforgivable sin committible by women 
against men, 

Comi^ttal (kpmi'tal), sh. [f. Commit - f - al.] 
The action of committing, in various senses. 

1 . The action of entrusting, giving in charge, 
consigning, or commending. 

1830 FraseVs Mag. I, 243 A careful committal to the 
of the. .ladies alphafaeted in Clayton’s Court Guide. 
2838 Trench Paroles 197 The solemn committal, .of such 
a charge to the Priests and Levites. 


COMMITTEE. 

aitrib. 2886 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. g/r The body was in- 
terred in the ante-chapel, where the committal pr.Tyers were 
said by the Vice-Master. 

b. Committal to writing. 

1841 G. S. Fader Provinc. Lott, (1844) II. 319 The actual 
committal of Liturgies to writing. 

2 . The action of committing to confinemcnl. 

2823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 433/2 The conimiltnls to 

prison, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. fit His arbitrary com- 
mittal had no pretext of law for it, 1881 Daily Neivs 
13 Apr. 3/4 The committal, trial, and conviction of his wife, 
b. A -warrant or order for imprisonment. 

1760 Life ^ Adv. Cat 41 To demand tlie committal in 
writing. . , , . 

3 . Legislation. The action of referring or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee. 

1818 Pari. Deb. 1415 Between the second reading of the 
bill and its committal in the house, 2825 Attn. Reg. 51 
Lord Lansdown moved the committal of the hill. 

4 . The action of doing or perpetralhig (an 
offence, etc.) ; = Commission 12. 

1625 Ussher Ansut, fesuH 249 The commillnll of those 
smaller faultes. 2728 Bp. P. BROWNyVflC. Understanding 
H. vi. (1737) 227 An. .internal Sensation of Remorse on the 
Committal of wicked Actions. 2836 Sat. Rev. II. 289/2 
The Bishop of London's, .comniittal of a flagrant . . breach 
of the Church’s law. x88fi R, Davey in Antiquary Mar. 
122/2 The committal of that awful crime. 
fS. Engaging in or commencing (hostilities). Obs. 
2771 Hist. Eutvpe in Ann. Reg. ix/i The actual com- 
mittal of hostilities. 

6. Committing or compromising oneself: see 
Commit 9. 

1833 Tnits Mag. II. 378 ‘ Do not commit yourself.* And 
what does this apprelieiLsion of committal imply 1 
Commi’ttal, a. colloq. [apj), a back-forma- 
tion on non-committal sb. used attrib.] That 
commits or compromises (a person, or oneself). 

[2863 W. Phillips Speeches vi. 140 Mr. Mann’s .speech has 
the same non-committal tone.] 2884 Punch 9_ Feh, 62 A 
candid opinion on this point is extremely committal. 

t Comnxi'tt an.ee. Obs. rare. [f. Commit v. 
-ANCE : cf. remittance from Fr.] A committing. 

1630 E.vercit. cone. Usurped Powers 72 The people’s non- 
committance of any power to their Representccs. 
Oommittar, obs. form of Committku. 
Comniitted (kflmrled), ppl, a. [f. Commit - h 
-EDk] Entrusted, delegated ; put in prison; done, 
perpetrated, etc. : sec the verb. 

1593 SiiAKS. Luer. 973 The dire thought of his committed 
evH. 2649 Lovelace Althea in Prison, Like cummiltud 
linnets, I With shriller throat shall sing, xfifio Hist. Indep. 
IV. 10 The sad remembrance of their committed crimes. 
2846 Trench Mirac. ix. I1863) six The Dmrch binds and 
looses by a committed, and not an inherent power, 
Cominittee [see below). Also 6 oommytte, 
ooiuyttie, -ittie, 6-7 oommittie, 7 oommittey, 
-itie, -itty, -itte, oomittee. [Subst. use of late 
AFr. commute, committee pa. pple., substituted for 
F. commis, f. commettre to Commit t cf. words like 
appellee, in which the suffix repr. F. i of the pa. 
pple. of 1st conj. ; also trustee. The pronunciation 
was orig. (kpraiti’), which is still retained in 
branch I, and in Scotland may be heard also in II. 
But the few verse quots. from 1606 onward have 
(kfffiirti), and this is the recognized pronunciation 
in II. Practically, the existing senses 2 and 3 
have, through this distinction of accent, come to 
be distinct words.] 

I. Applied to an individual ; now (k^imitP). 

+ 1 . A person to whom some charge, trust, or 
function is committed; a commissioner, commis- 
sary. Obs. exc. as in. d. 

1493 Act IX Hen. VTI, c. 16 The Kinges Committees or 
bis patentees for the kepyng of the seid Toun. 2323 Fitz- 
herb. Sttrv. 23 The garden or his commytte or graunte 
shall tende, and offre inariage to the warde, 2379 Fulki; 
Confut. Sanders 347 The Bishop of Rome hath beetle 
made the Committie of diuerse Councels, to receiue the 
subscription. 2398 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 133 The 
Comittie, or Purueyour general!, who hath charge to pro- 
uide all Bastiments, prouision, and other neccssarie things, 
ifiofi Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xevi. 383 By great, by needy 
hlal-Contents, by Credulous, and Vitious, Work Romes 
Committees, xfiio Holiand CViiiAftTt’f A’riV. 1, 331 Nicholas 
Wotton. .thrise chosen a Committee about peace between the 
English, French, and Scotish. 2623 Cockeram, Committee, 
he to whom a matter is committed to be ordered or de- 
cided. 

fb. One of a number of persons to whom a 
paiticular business is delegated; a member of 
a committee in sense s. Obs. 

1387 Harrison Euglattd n. viii, (1877) i. 178 The bill is 
put to certcine committees to be amended. 16x8 Sir R. 
Naunton in Foriesc. Papers 73 Mr. Comptroller, one of our 
fellow Comittees, 1628 Coki. On Litt, (1809) vu. 11 These 
committees when they meet, they elect one of them to sit 
in the chair in likenesse of the speaker. 

* 1 * c. The title of each of the 24 directors elected 
pnually by the East India Company to manage 
its affairs. Obs. 

ifiSx R. Knox Hist. C^lon Ep, Ded., To the. .Four and 
Twenty Committees of the Honorable the East-India 
Company. 2706 Loud. Goa. No. 4226/3 A General Court . . 
to declare the Choice of the Govemour, Deputy, and 34 
Committees. 2838 Beveridge Hist. India L i. x. 228 ITie 
management was entrusted to seventeen directors, or, as 
they were then called, committees. 



COMMITTEE, 


COMMIXTION, 


d. Court of Committees (of Guy’s Hospital) : a 
court of 21 members, whose duties are the financial 
management of the Hospital, and the appointment 
of new Governors. 

1725 Aci n Geo. I (/Guy's Hosjiital), The several persons 
herein-after named . . are hereby declared to be the Piesi- 
dept, Treasurer, and one and twenty Committees of the 
said hereby erected Corporation. 1890 Prhited Notice, 
Gnfs Hosji., Meetings of the Court of Committees will be 
held upon the following dates. 

2 . Law. A person to whom the charge of a 
lunatic or idiot is committed. 

1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. viii. (R.), If he be found non 
combos, he [the Lord Chancellor] usually commil.s the care 
of his person . . to some friend who is then called his com- 
mittee. 1858 La St. Leonauds Handy Bk. Prop. Law 
xvii. iiB The power-s given by the Act . . may be exercised 
by_ guardians for infants, by committees for lunatics. 1884 
Times a/ Oct. 4/5 She was the committee of the lunatic. 

ri6o7CowEL Itiierpr. s. v., says ‘ This word .seemeth to 
be something strangely used in ICitchin, fol. 160, where the 
wMow of the kings tenant being dead, is called the com- 
mittee of the king': but Kitciiin ynrisd, (1598) has l.c. 
‘et sa feme est committee le Koy', translated (1653, p. 314) 
* and his Wife is committed to the King'. 

II. Applied to a body : now (k^miTi). 

3 . A body of (two or more) persons appointed or 
elected (by a society, corporation, public meeting, 
etc.) for some special business or function. (Cf. 
I b, which shows that each member was originally 
called a committee^ 

Hence, in the usage of Parliament, or other legis- 
lative assemblies : 

Commiiiee ofihe^ whole Home : the whole of the members 
sitting as a commlttee to consider the details of a measure 
which has been ' committed ', or for kindred purposes, as in 
the Committee of Supply^ Committee of Ways and Means', 
hence the phrases to resolve itself into a Committee, to go 
into Committee, to be in Committee, etc. Select or Special 
Committee :^one consisting of a small number of members, 
selected to investigate a special matter. Standing Com- 
mittee : a permanent committee appointed to deal with all 
matters within a particular sphere, during the existence of 
the body appointing them, yoint Committee ; one com- 

C osed of members nominated by two or more distinct 
odies, such as the Houses of Lords and Commons, in 
order to arrange the terms of joint action, adjust diOer- 
enccs, etc. 

i6ar E1.SIHG Debates IIo. Lords (1870) 39 The wholl 
House a Coniittee, the same being adjourned ad libitum. 
x6a6 Meade in Ellis Orig, Lett. i. w III. S15 The Com- 
mons having cho.sen a Committee of Eight . . to deliver some 
fourteen Articles against him unto the Lords. 1840 Sir E. 
Deriko Sp. on Relig. 18 Dec. vi. ar 'Phis grand Committee 
, .did authorize a Sub-committee. 1643 Declar. cone. Ire- 
lattd 33 The examination of Colonell Audl^ Mervin given 
. .unto a select committee of the House of Commons. 1675 
OciLDY Brit. Introd. 4 The East India Company , . Regu- 
lated by a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee of 
34 Assistants. *7 m Swivt Legion Club, Let them form a 
grand committee, How to plague and starve the city. Z753 
Scots Mag. Aug. 3S8/3 The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole house upon the . . bill. x8oi 
Med. jrnl. V. 3^6 The subscribers met, and named a Com- 
niittee of administration to regulate the expences. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (x87b). 111 . xv. 143 In June 1689 a 
special committee was appointed to inquire into the mis- 
carriages of the war in Ireland. 1844 H. H. W11.SOK Brit. 
Dtdialll. 553 The motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
for going into Committee on the Bill. 1871 Ruskin Munera 
P. Pref. (18S0) iz, 1 had the honour of neing on the com- 
mittee . . for the victualling of Paris afler her surrender. 
x88o M°Cartjiy Own Times IV. Iviii. 385 Many nights of 
discussion were occupied in committee. 

+ 1 ). A meeting or session of sneb a body. Oh. 
X637-50 Row Hist. Kirk [1843) p. xx, I was to go to Edin- 
burgh to attend the comrnittey of^the Parliament. x666 
Pepys Diary 14 June, Away to White Hall to a Committee 
for Tangier ; where the Duke of York was, and Sir W. 
Coventry, and a very full committee. 17x2 £. Cooke Vqy. 
S, Sea 124 This Day a Committee was held. 1742 H. 
Walpole Lett. H. Mann 22 Jan. 1 . 78 The night of the 
Committee, my brother had got invalids at his house. 

III. attrib. and Comb., as committee chamber, 
day, meeting, room', ■f'ooinmittoe out (see quot,)j 
committee-mail, a member of a committee. 

x66o Trial Regie. 44 , 1 was admitted into the *Committe- 
chamber. 169X Wood Aih. Oxon. II. 743 They mostly had 
short hair, which at this time was commonly called the 
'^Committee cut. 1640-1 Kirkcudb. War-Comm. Min.-bk, 
(1835) 84 Johne Gordone. .undertakes to produce his sone. . 
at the next *Commitlie day. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 90 
Truly the Carter and *Committee-man, must be fain to tast 
of the same kettle. 1663 Flagellum or O. Crotnwell (1673) 
31 The chief Committe-man of the Association. 1809 Ken- 
dall Trav. I. v. 27 The deputies . . were anciently called 
committee-men. 1883 Lloyd J^b 4- Flow II. 123 My father 
is gone to a *committee meeting, xyya Town ^ Cotait?y 
Mag. 93 Passing a *Committee-room, where only one member 
was holding a committee. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Comml'ttee v. trans., to fnr- 
nish with a committee ; Oomml'tteelug' vbl. sb., 
the procedure of a committee ; Comml'tteelsm. 

1845 Carlyle Cromwell . 39 Caballings and Com- 
mitteeings. 1864 Reader 33 Jan. 95 Here encouragement 
of committeeism and private blatancy. 1889 Home Mis- 
'sionary (N, Y,}Dec. 37s They are officered and committeed 
from their own number. 

Committeesliip (k^jmitx-Jip). [f. prec. 
-SHIP.] The office or function of a committee 
(now in sense 2). 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. ill, Wks. (rSsx) 98 Trusted with 
Committeeships and other gainfull Offices. 18x2 Examiner 
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28 Dec. 831/1 A controversy respecting the committeeship 
of a lunatic. 

t Conunittent (k^mi-lent). Obs. [ad. L. com- 
mittent-em, pr. pple. of committere^ One who 
commits something to the charge of another. 

xyoi Bp. G. Hooper Proc. House Convoc. Vutd. 38 The 
Archbishop . . is not suppos'd to make the House a Com- 
mittee. . to Consider, and Report to the Committent. 

Committer (kpmiToj). [f. Commii' -i- -rri.] 
One who commits (a crime, etc.). 

153s Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 375 Tha that wes commit- 
tans of the cryme. 1545 Brinklow Lament. 10 b, As well 
. .sufferers of such vices, as the committers, a 16x7 Hieron 
Wks. II, 391 Committers of ali manner of vngodlinesse. 
173a Carte Hist. Eng. III. 451 Any body that should., 
discover the devisers, counsellors, or committers of the 
king’s murder, a 1834 Lamb Mor. ^ Pers. Deformity Wks. 
360 A real committer of a murder. 

fb. absol. One who commits adultery or for- 
nication. Obs. (Cf. CoM&na' 6 c.) 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 36 If all j'our 
committers stood in ranke They'd make a lane (in which 
your shame might dwell), .from hence to hell. 
Committible, var. form of CoiiMia'TABiB. 
Committie, -y, obs. ff. Committee. 
Committing (kpinrlig), vbl. sb. [see -inqI.] 
The action of the verb Commit ; commission. 

,XSS 9 iu Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . App. viil. si The .. commit- 
tinge of administration or the goodes of the intestate, 1586 
Tiiynne in Holinshed Chron, III. 1433 To be without the 
committing of a fault, a X619 Donne BiatJmn. (1644) 

Of Adirmatioiis and Denyals, of Omissions and Commit- 
tings. X63X Hobbes Leoiath. ii. xxril 151 The Commit- 
ting of that which the Law forbiddeth. , 

b. The action of referring to a committee : see 

Commit 4. 

1640 Ld. Digby Pari, Sp. 9 Feb. 6 The committing of 
this Petition may give countenance to that dcsigne. 

Commi'tting, fpl. a. [f. as prec. -1- -inqS.] 
That commits, in various senses ; see the verb. 

x68x Flavel Right Matis Ref. ^8 The committing acts 
of Faith. 17SS Burn fustice of Peace, Conmuimesit (L.), 
The committing magistrate. x886 Pall Mall G, 24 Nov. 
9/3 The committing magistrates . . were among those who 
memorialized for a reprieve. 

*t* b. That commits an offence, adultery, etc. ; 
lustful. (Cf. Commit 6 c.) Obs, rare—\ 
nx^3 W. Cartwright The Siege x. v. He survey'd each 
Virgin With a most eager and committing look. 1660 
Gaudbn Brownrig 233 They had such committing and 
scandalous looks. 

Committor (ki^mi'tpu). Law. [f. Commit v. 
+ -OB in its specialized sense as the correlative of 
-EE.] A judge (usually the Lord Chancellor) 
who commits a lunatic or idiot to the charge of 
another (the committee : see Committee 2). 
Commix (k^mi-ks), v. Forms: 5-0 co(m)- 
myx, -ix(e, 6- commix. [The pa. pple. com- 
mixt, comyxt, is found in 15th c. (along with the 
sb. commisetion, commixion') ; the present stem 
commix appears a good deal later. As the same 
relative order is round in the case of admixt, 
admix, mixt, mix (the last being the latest of all), 
the inference is that the L. pples. commixt-tes, 
admixt-us, inixt-us were first adopted as comviixt, 
admixt, mixt, and that the final -t was then 
taken to be the native ppl. ending, as in kis-t (cust), 
and cotnmix, etc. thus assumed as the stem. See 
more fully s.v. Mix.] 

1 , trans. To mix or mingle together ; to blend. 
Now arch, or poet. 

c 2420 Pallad, on Hush, i. 567 Figges grounde Comyxt 
with flour, 147X Ripley Conip. Alch. v. iv. in Ashm. (163s) 
149 Elements comyxt and wysely coequal. 1370 Dee Math. 
Pref. 9 The (Quantities of two thinges Commixt, 1372 
BossEWELL.rizv/;3mii. 32 Cotes commixt with two of ihe 
honorable Ordinaries. 2607 Topsell Serpents (16531 615 
Commixe the ashes of a Serpent with . . the seeds of Fenu- 
greek. i6xo Barrough Metb. Physick in. v. (1639) 106 
You may commix with the said things verjuyee, 1703 Art 
* Myst, Vintners 4- Wine-Coopers 12 Beat them till they 
be throughly commix'd. 2709 Hearne Collect, s Dec. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 321 Tin and lead commixt. 2772 Jack- 
son Isif^lass in Phil, Trans, LXIII. 6 Commixing three 
spoonfuls with a gallon of malt H^uor. 1855 Singleton 
Virgil 1 . 178 Gore with foam commixed, 
b. of things immaterial. 

1596 Edward III, iv. iii. 54 Profit must with honour be 
commix'd. i6ox Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xxxi. (1631) 56 This 
so sweetly commixeth her defects with those thoughts of 
liki^. 1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) sip They commixt 
set ]^rms . . In one and the same Temple. 2674 Plavford 
Skill Mils. I. 39 This Mood that is so commixt with fancy 
and airy reports. Z809-10 Coleridge Frie^ (1818) I. 134 
He will confound and commix all thinp spiritual and tem- 
poral. 1839 Fonblanque Life ^ Laionrs (1874) 337 The 
squeaking and grunting commixed of a herd of swine. 

+ c. of persons. Obs. 

x62x Ainsworth Annot, Pentat. Deut. xxiii. 8 They., 
might enter into the congregation and bee commixed with 
them. 1639 Evelyn Misc. Writ. (1805) 117 Lest, .a certain 
impure . . rabble enter, and commix themselves with our 
cit^ns. a 16M Bunvan Confess. Faith Wks. 62 The sons 
of God commixing themselves with the daughters of men. 

2 . To intermix, mix up ; to intersperse. 

2592 No-hody 4 - Some-b. (1878) (99 We will not have a 
Clawbacks hand comixt With sUen heroick peeres. 1847 
H. Miller First Impr. vL (1837) 102 With these [fields] 
are commixed innumeiable cottages. 


3 . intr. (for ref.) 

1319 Four Elements in Hazl, Dodsleyl, ii These ele- 
ments., commix together daily. i6iz Shaks. Cymb. iv, ii. 
53 The Smile, mocking the Sigh, that it would flye From so 
diuine a Temple, to commix With windes. x66s Manley 
Groiiiis’ Low-C. Warres 960 Such as thiough greediness 
of booty, drew upon them mine by commixing with the 
burning^ Ship. 1673 Penn Eng. Pres. Interest Discev. 52 
They will commix as Iran and Clay. 1776 G. Campbell 
Philos. Rhetoric I. 232 So far is this pleasure from com- 
mixing.with the pathos. 1843 Clough Early Poems xiv. 9 
Oh, with mine commixing I thy breath of life shall feel. 

+ 4 . intr. To copulate. Obs. 

x6xo Healey Aug. Citie of God 561 The women with 

whome they [Devills] comixe, x66i Rowley Throe, Wonder 
iv. i. Curses the man she did commix withal. 

t Commixa'tiou. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
prec. vb. + -AT101T.] = COMMIXTIOM. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. Eden (1603) 294 The trim 
commixation Of confus’d fancies, full of altei-ation, Makes 
th' vnderstanding hull. 

Commixed, commixt (kpmi-kst), ppl. a. 
[orig. ad. L. commixt-us, pa. pple. of commisce-re, 
f. com- together + misce-re to Mix, mingle. After 
the formation of the vb. commix (see above), this 
was treated as its pa. pple., and spelt cotnmix' d, 
commixedi\ Mixed together, commingled. (In 
early use chiefly participial : see the vb.) 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 404 Lyme and grave] comyxt. 
a x5M T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 208 Teares commixt shall 
further forth niygood. x6xo W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey 

I. ii. 3 Simple, as Clay, Moulde . . Or commixt as . . clayie, 
sandie Earth. x6xo Barrough Metk, Physick vii. xxi. (1639) 
409 Commixed alTects and causes. 1694WCSTMACOTT Script. 
Herb. 8 It is .. drawn from commixed apples. 2820 W. 
ScoRBSBV Arctic Reg. I. 421 The two commixed masses. 

Commixing (kpmi-ksiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -iNoi.] The action of the vb. Commix, 
x6xo Barrough Mcth, Physick iii. v. (1639) The com- 
mixing of those things. 

Oommixion, obs. variant of Commixtiok. 
Commi*3rt, ppl. a . : see Commix, Commixed. 

+ Commi'an, w. Obs, rare. [f. Commixt ppl. a . ; 
cf. Admixt. (The early pa. pple. commixted may 
have been directly f. L. commixt-usi)\ = Commix. 

1482 Caxton Tulle of Old Age H v. (R. Suppl.) The 
natural substaunce of the Soule is symple, and is not com- 
posed nor commixted of partyes of dyuers natures. t483 — 
Golii. Leg. 30/4 This holy sacrament in which the brede & 
Mwn ben coramyxted. 1343 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 
Hh ij. Then wold they commixt them selie with the seed. 
1584 R. Scot Discev, Witcher, xii. xxi. 229 There are in 
nillke three substances commixted. 

Commixtiou (k^mi-kstian, -tjan). 0 i 5 j. except 
in senses 5, 6 . Also P. 5 oommyxoiou, -yxyon, 
5-6 -ycoyon, -yotyon, 5-7 oommixion. [ad. L. 
commixliffn-em (n. of action f, commixt- ppl. stem of 
commiscere to Commix), or a, its Fr. repr. commix- 
tion (15th c. in littr^). The early variant com- 
vtixeion (with the ordinary for -tion) led to the 
foims emnmieexon, commiction, of which 

the latter was in established tise in 16-1 yth c. 
CoMMiSTioN represents another variety of the L.] 

't* 1 . The action of mixing or blending together, 
commingling. Obs. 

2387 Trevisa Descr, Brit. (Caxton) 34 By commixtion (ed. 
2327 commixion] and inedlyng . . the contre langage is 
appaired. 2460-70 Bk. Quintessence ii. 21 Wih commixtioun 
orjie 5 essence of gold and peerie. 2343 Traheron Vigo’s 
Chirurg. i. i. 2 Commixtion of humours, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 2683 II. xxiii. 338 United . . without any con- 
fusion, or commixtion. xytio Parsons in Phil. Trans. LI. 
675 The commixtion of snow with aquafortis. 

t b. Blending (of wines or the like), garbling. 
Pennyless Pari, in Hart. Misc, (MalhJ 111.^72 It 
shall be lawful for muscadines, in vintners cellars, to indict 
their masters of commixtion. 

+ o. of persons. Obs. 

1636 E. Dacres tr. MachiaveVs Disc. Lixy II, 274 A com- 
mixtion of new inhabitants. 2667 Disc, Relig. Eng, 34 The 
true Ancient Primitive Episcopacy, .was ballanced or man- 
aged by a due commixtion of Ih'esbyters therewith. 

p. 1393 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. ii. xx. (2495) 47 Couen- 
aSle and temperate commyccions of elementis, 2472 Ripley 
Comp. Alch. v. xi. in Ashra. (1652) 130 Of kyndly Com- 
myxyon. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 437/2 The preest maketh 
commyxeyon of wyne and water, 2323 Ld. Berners Froiss . , 

II. xl. 124 By reason of commyctyon of this maryage. 
2627-77 Feltham Resolves 1 . Ixix. 103 The height of friend- 
ship, when two rimilary Souls shall blend in their com- 
mixions. 2669 W. Rowland tr. Schroder's Chym, Disp. 
62 Destination, Infusion, Decoction, or Commixion. 2689 
C. Facke tr. Glauber’s Wks. i. 143 A spiritual CatnmixioD, 

1 2 . Sexual union, copulation. Obs. 
c 2450 Mirowr Saluacioun 1066 Marie bare vs a son with- 
out mans commixtionne. 14.. Prose Legends in Anglia 
VIII. 136 Fulynge. .oute of wedloke with vnleueful com- 
mlxtions. 23a(5 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. iS3x) 202 b, With- 
out the commixtyon of sex. ^ 2673 Gillespie Eng. Pop, 
Cerem. in.ix, ug The commixtion of Male and Female, the 
procreation of Children. 

p. 233a More Confut. Tindale "Wks. 373/1 Cleane from 
anye late commixeion and carnal knowledge of their wiues. 
xS^sNecess. Doctr. Nj b, Unlawful commixion of a marryed 
man with anye other woman, than with his owne wife, 
f 3 . Commixed condition or state, commixture, 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 3 Makinge a commixtion of 
a thynge profitable with a sweetnesse mellifluous. 1536 
Bellendkn Cron. Scot, (1821) I. 20 Fepill..alliat under ane 
commixtioun of blude, 1660 Boyle New Exp, Phys. Meek. 
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COMMODIOTTS. 


I. (1689) 4 Stopples.. of common Plaister.. which would by 
reason of the exquisite commixtion of its small parts deny 
all access to the external air. 

3. 1606 Sha.ks. TV.^ Cr. IV. v. 194 Were thy commixion, 
Greeke and Troian so. That thou could'st say, this hand is 
Grecian all, And this is Troian. 
t4. concr. A mixture, compound. Ohs. 

*514 Barclay Cyt- ^ Uj^tondyskm. (Percy Soc.) 26 He 
couthe make playsters, and newe commyxcyons. 1604 T. 
Wright Passit»ts v. x/i So many thousand sauces, and com- 
mixtions of spices. „ 

5. .Rom. and Se. Law. (See quots.) 

i6z8 Coke On Liti. 177 a. Hotchpot . . a commixion of divers 
things together. 17^ Ekskihe Prlnc. Sc. Law (1B70) 117 
Though the new species could be produced from the com* 
mixtion or confusion of different substances belonging to 
different proprietors, the same rule holds. iSzg Crabs 
Tec/inol.£}ic^., Commixtion, a method of acquiring property 
in the Scotch law, by mixing or blending substances belong- 
ing to different proprietors. 1832 Austin Jurisfr. (r879) 

II. Ivji. 932 So in the case of commixtion, specification, etc. 

6 . The putting of a small piece of the host into 
the chalice, typifying the reunion of body and soul 
at the resurrection. 

jBya W. E. Scudamore Noiiiia Encltar. 58s The Roman 
custom of patting a small piece broken off the Host into the 
Chalice.. called the Commixtion, or Commixture. [Com^ 
mixture is the word used in the following pages of the book.] 

Commixture (kpmi'kstiiu). [ad. L. conmixt- 
iira, f. conwiixt- : see prec. and -tjbe.] 

1. The action or fact of mixing or mingling to- 
gether I union of ingredients or constituents. 

a iSga T. Watson Poems (Arb.) aoi But it so fast was 
fixed to my hart, loind with vnseparable sweete commixture. 
1610 Bp. Hall A pol. BrovmisU § 36 Your odious commixture 
of all sorts of people in the body of your Church. 1643 
Milton Divorce ii. xix. (1851) 114 The .souls union and com- 
mixture of intellectual! delights. 1794 G. Adams Nat. k 
Exp. Philos. III. XXV. 85 Jarring interests and opposite 
views.. are made to produce order by their proper com- 
mixture, 1831 Frastf's Ma^. IV. 334 A law enforcing the 
commixture of tartar emetic in every gallon of spirit. 1869 
Farrar Fctm. Speech iv. (1873) 123 While all other tongues. . 
have undergone perpetual commixture and change, 
to. (’with, a and 

x6o7-ia Bacon Ess. NoMlity (Arb.l i88 By a commixture 
of good and euil Actes [i6ia Arts]. 1671 Maynwaking 
Am. ^ Mad. Praci. Physic 81 The various results from 
different commixtures. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses, Rappa- 
cittfs Dau., There had been such a commixture. 

2. The condition or product resulting from mix- 
ing things together j a mixture, a compound. 

Shaks. 3 Htn. VI, ii. vi. 6 My Loue and Feare, - 
clew d many Friends to thee, And now I fall. Thy tough 
Commixtures melts. x6ot Cornwallyes Ess. xv, Demetrius 
was a Commixture of vertues, and vices, *7as Bradley Fam. 
Diet, s, V. Planting, A Comixture of Street Filth, Sea-coal 
Ashes, and some Hotse-Dung with it. 1794 Sullivan Vieiu 
Nat. I. 292 Atmospheric air may be considered.. a com- 
mixture of an acid and water, and a fixed fire, 
Murchison Sihiria xx. 491 Seeing in this commixture, .the 
indications of long and slow action. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
II. X. i. 378 The temple contains a strange commixture of 
Bi-ahmanical and Buddhist worship, 

1 3. Complexion (in its earner sense). Obs. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. 1. 296 Faire Ladies . .their damaske 
sweet commixture showne. Are Angels vailmg clouds. 

1 4 = Commixtion 3 . Obs. 

i68a G. Vehnon Life of Heylyn iSi Monks and Friers, 
who fancied themselves to have had unclean commixtures 
with her. 

1 6. Rem. and Sc. Law. — Commixtion 5 . 

•m. .Erskine is cited in Webster, 

6. = Commixtion 6, q. v. 

1830 Neale Hwt, East. Ch. I. 320 This commixture, if 
not absolutely primitive, is . . of very venerable antiquity. 

Commli, -ly, obs. forms of Comely. 
Coxamocion, -eyon, obs, ff. Commotion. 
tCominodate, ®. Obs. \i.'L.'commodat- -p^x, 
stem of commoda-re : see Commode &.] 

1. trans. To put in order, adjust, arrange. 

1394 Parsons Confer. Success, ii, viii. 158 She, .may therby 
c^modate many matters, and salue many breaches, 

2 . To adjust, suit, accommodate to. 

1636 Earl Monm. Advt.fr, Parttass. 178 One who wisely 
knew how to commodate his actions to his princes genius. 

3. To lend. 


Hence Oemmodatinsf vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x6m _R. Fenton Usury 1. iv. 16 Selling, exchanging, com- 
modating, or lending. 1887 DaUy Tel. a June 5/2 Tke ac- 
commodating— or, to put it in Latinity more correct than 
that of the Statute, the ' commodating*— Librarian. 
Commodate (kp-mMit), sb. [ad. L. commo- 
dat-um losji, neut. of commodat~us, pa. pple. ol 
commoda-re to accommodate, lend : cf. Fr. com- 
modat:\ Rom. Law. A free loan of anything no! 
perishable, to be returned unimpaired to the lender 

* 7 *^ 3 * Chambers Cycl. s. v., A commodate . . is gratis 
and does not transfer the property. .Things which consumi 
^ use, or Ume, cannot be objects of a commodate. i73< 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Lasu (1809) 286 Commodate . . In tni‘ 
sort ofloan, the property continues with the lender; the onlj 
acquires in the subject is its use, aftei 
which he must restore the individual thing. 1818 Cole- 
BROOKE ^ Contracts I. 73 In the case of commodate 
or loan for use. 188a Muirhead tr. Instit. Gaius hi, § go. 

Commodation (kpmd’d^-Jan). [ad. L. com- 
moddtion-em, f, commodd-re : see Commode ».] 

+ 1. Accommodation; convenience, adaptation 
for use; mutual arrangement. Obs. 


1648 J. Geree Miffit overcosning Right (1649) *S 
danger of commodation on such concessions. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. i. i. 3 Some Objects, .have .. Remediate 
and preparatory usefulness to Mankind, though., in them- 
selves and immediately they have not that commodation. 

2. Lm). The lending of a thing, to be relumed 
after use unimpaired : cf. Commodate sb. ? Obs. 

X39a West Symbol. 1. 1. § 15 Of Commodation or Lending 
ofthinges which maybe restored, Commodation, is a Con- 
tract reall, whereby . . euen the verie selfe same thing in deede 
may be restored and not in hew thereof an other of the same 
kinde, as an horse, a booke, etc. x6xi R. Fenton Usury 
1. iv. 18 In commodation, or lending to vse. 

tComxiLO'de, hi. Ohs. Chiefly 1 8 th c. [a. Fr. 
commode, ad. L. conimod-tis that has due measure, 
suitable, convenient, accommodating, etc., f. com- 
together -(• measure, due measure: see 

Mode,] 

1. Convenient, opportune, suitable. 

1637 Heylin Burton 163 This is the place . . so pricked 

and commode, as Ifindeitin the. .said oldebooke. x6M Mrs. 
Behn Oroonoko Wks. 1871 1 . 164 We were dressed, so as is 
most commode for the hot countries. 1740 H. Walpole 
Let. H. S. Cotmay^ July, A vast palace, .vastly commode 
eimecially to the cicisbeo-part of mankind. 

2. Of persons : Accommodating ; gen. in a bad 
sense. Const, to. 


X7aa Steele Co»isc. Lovers v. iii, One of those Commode 
Ladies who lend out Beauty, for Hire, X7a8 Vakbr, & 
CiB. Prov, Hush. tv. i, So Sir 1 am not I very commode to 
you? 1760 C, Johnston Chrysal (1822) I. 188 The com- 
mode matrons, and compliant fair. 

Commode (kpmju-d), sb. Also 7 comode, 
[a. Fr. commode (in Littre in senses i and 3 ), 
subsl. use of adj. commode : see prec.] 

1. A tall head-dress fashionable with women in 
the last third of the lyih and first third of the 
i 8 th centuries, consisting of a wire frame-work 
variously covered with silk or lace; sometimes 
with streaming lappets which hung over the 
shoulders. 

ai688 ViLLiERs (Dk. Buckhm.l Milii. Couple Wks. (1773) 
128 At last the knight .. struck olTher commode, x^a 
D'Urfey Marriage Hater Prol. SS Wir'd Comode. .Cock'd 
Three Stories high. X706 E. Ward Httd. Rediv. I. x. 7 
Stiff Commodes in Triumph star'd Above their Foreheads 
half a Yard, a xyrv Parnell Allegory on Matt- 28 Nor 
with long streets and longer roads Dangling behind her, like 
commodes. 1730 Mrs. Delany Antobiog, ^ Corr. 1 . 938 
They would be as awkwasd here as if I was to wear a com- 
mode. iSjjS PtANcnfe Cycl. Costttme 1 , 130. XM3 Ashton 
Soc. Life Q. Anne 123 The commode originated in the 
court of Lewis XIV and was there called a fontange because 
it had been introduced by MUe. Fontange. 

+ 2, [cf. Commode a. 3,] A procuress, bawd. Obs. 

x/ax Cibber Csesar EpiL, Was it not Bold. .to. .make the 
Tragic Muse commode to Love. 1733 Foote Eng. in Paris 
1. (1763)23 A pretty Lodging we havenit upon; the Mistress 
a Commode, and the Master a—. 

_ 3. A piece of furniture with drawers and shelves ; 
in the bedroom, a sort of elaborate chest of drawers 
(so in Fr.) ; in the drawingroom, a large (and gen. 
old-fashioned) kind of chiffonier. 

1786 F. Tvtler in Lounger No. 79 1* 3 A labyrinth of 
chests of drawers, commodes, cabinets and boxes. xSag 
Scott Let, 29 Oct. in Lockhart, We did not open Mr. 
Baldock's commode .. Lady Scott, the party most inter- 
ested in the drawing room, thinks mirrors , . better things. 
I8a6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. (1863) 333 An inde- 
scribable piece of furniture called a commoue, consisting of 
three drawers of dark mahogany, perched upon long legs, 
and surmounted byfour shelves enclosed within glass doors. 
i86a H. Aide Carr of Carrlyon II. 171 Afew rickety chairs 
and tables, beds, and commodes. 1890 Boston (Mass.) 

25 Feb. 1/3 We place on sale a Bedroom Suit. .It has the 
wide French bureau and the 1890 English commode. 

4. A small article of fuinifrire enclosing a chamber 
utensil ; a close-stool. 

x8sx^ Times 1 Apr. 11/4 Inodorous chamber commodes 
affording great comfort to invalids. 1877 Pall Mall G. 4 
Mar. ix/2 At the corner of this passage .. is a commode for 
the use of the women. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as commode box. 

1693 Land. Gaz. No. a832/4A Commode Box with aHead- 
dress. 


T ConunO’uG, ». Obs, [ad. L. commoddre to 
suit, etc., f. commod-its suitable ; see Commode a.] 
a. To suit. to. To fit or furnish with (something 
appropriate). c. To put in order, repair (ct. 
Accommodate 8). 

1638 R, Franck North. Mem. (1821) 68 By noon, .the tide 
will commode us for our northern passage. 1663 J, Webb 
Sto7u-Hengi:i.‘jctfi 37 Modern Architects.. have thought lit 
^ commode ewry Order of Columns with a proportionate 
Pedestal, Ibid. Scaraozzi was the first that commoded 
Columnations With Pedestals. X7«s Projects in Ann. Reg. 
lyo/aXt would help to preserve and commode the roads. 

T Coiniao'dely, adv. Obs, [f. Commode a. + 
-IT 2.] Conveniently. 

.L -Wrtwt (*834)11.267 You found 

the whole garden ,. spread with tents which remained all 
— Lett, Montagu iio. 108 It 
will fell m very commodery between my parties, 

tComniO'dexueut. [f. Commode o.-h-MENT.l 

Accommodation, conveniendng. 

*Sr 1 ' Logick{^ Suppl.), The commodement of the 

publike III the appendages of an holy peace. 1637 Tomlin- 
sm Remm s Disp, PrefT, The advantage and commodement 
of the publick in general. 

Oommoder, var. of Commotheb, Obs. 


'i' Commo'deraite, a. Obs. [ad. L. commode- 
rdt'Us brought into the right measure, exact, 
pa, pple. of *commoderdre, f. com- + moderdre to 
keep within due measure : see Modehate.] 
Brought into due measure, conformed to mo- 
deration. 

X647 Ward Simp. Caller 37 Such a commoderate way, as 
shall best please him [God], and profit his Churches, 
to. Duly proportioned, commensurate to. 

1630 Bulwer Antkropomet. 171 We must detract some- 
what, that these parts may be commoderate to tlie opera- 
tion of Nature. 

t ComiUO'derate, ». Ohs. rare—"^, [f. as 
prec.: see-ATEii.] trans. To fashion according lo 
moderation; to keep in a middle course between 
two extremes. 

1647 Ward Simp. Colder 37 The Independent way . . the 
Presbyterian way . . when 1 consider how the Parliament 
will commoderate a way out of both, 

t Coxnmodera'tion. Obs. [f. as prcc. : cf. 

Modebation.J 

1, The due adjustment and proportioning (of 
things) to each other, or to any function or use. 

1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeutyke a E j b, In Sym- 
metrye, that Is to sayj that in competence and commodera- 
cyon of smal conduites lycth and consisteth the helth. 
1378 Banister Hist. Man iv. 49 So exacte therfure is the 
makyng therof, and with such commoderation is it 
meAsured. Ibid, v. 64 The commoderation of aerye, and 
fiery substaunce. X630 T&uv.wwit. Anthrofomet, ■xv\i. iia In 
all parts there is . . a certain commoderation of the quantity 
of parts to the actions of them, 1657 Tomlinson lienot/s 
Disp, 10 That which changeth the commoderation and con- 
sistency of the matter. 

2. The taking of a moderate or middle course, 
ifo/ Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. i. ii. 67 A .sliewe of incli- 
nation to poperie and of commoderation with it. 

t Commo'derator. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. : 
see MoDERAToii.] One who takes or follows a 
middle course ; an advocate of moderate courses. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 65 The wandring 
pathes which have distracted the commodcrators of all 
times, some of whom will hauc pictures but no images, some 
images but not .so many, , 

t Commodiate, v. Obs. rare-K [irreg. f. 
CoMMODi-ODs (or its source) + -ate 8.] = Commode 
164.x Earl Monm. tr. Biondls Civ, tVarres Eng. iv-v. 38 
A plane whereby the enemy was much commodiated for the 
annoyance of Normandy, 

f Coiamodle. Obs, rare. [Perhaps merely an 
error for commoditie, but possibly repr, an assumed 
L. *co/nmodia : see Commodious.] = Commodity. 

*550 Latimer LastSenn. hef. Edw. VI, xir He was a 
Carnal (lospeller. .to gette somwhat by it, and to serve his 
Mmmodie. 2649 (iiHe), A Tragi-Comedy , . ora Parliament 
Out-cry of State Commodies set to sale. 

Cozomodie, -ye, obs. ff. Comedy. 
t Commodio’Bity. [f. med.L. commodiffs-tts 
Commodious + -ITY.] Convenience. 

_ T*‘‘- •S’ Poriwie m. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 189 

Unless It be for my commodiosity. 

Commodious (k^mou'dias), a. Also 5-6 
-iouse, -yous(e, 6 -iua, [ad, F. commodteux, 
-etise ( 15 th c. in Godef.), med.L. eommodios-us 
(Du Cange), an irregular formation on L. com- 
modum convenient, a convenience, as if there had 
been a L. *commodia, like perjidia, etc. Cf. L. 
perfidus, perjidiosus, Y.perfide, Eag. pef^dtous.'] 
tl. Advantageous, beneficial, profitable, of use. 
c x^ Pallad. on H usb. ii. 149 Lande argillose. , Ys com- 
modiouse. 1393 Act 14 13 Hen. VIII, c. 3 Worstedes, 

sales, and stamins-.bene right acceptable and commodious 
marchaundises, 1347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 139 There 
[in Shetland] is nothing the whyche Is commodious nor 
pleasaunt, except fyshe. 1391 W. Clowes Treat, Lues 
Venerea (1637) 206 A very commodious plaister devised by 
Master John Hall. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 133^3 
When a position teems., with commodious consequences, 
tto. Const, to {ttnfo'), for. 
c X430 Pallad. on Hvsb. xii. 177 The pyne unto all thing 
under sowe Is commodious. x53a-3 Act 94 Hen. VIII, c. 9 
A good . . ordinance . . right commodious for the publike weale 
of this realme. CIS34 tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 
Soc.) I. 90 Dnncke bothe commodius and pleasaunt to them 
which are accustomed thereunto. XS77 B. Gooce Hires- 
bach’s Hitsb. (1386) i, 33 A Pulse, .that is most commodious 
for man and beast. x6xo Guillim Heraldry tit. ii, (x66o) 
lox Very necessaw and commodious to be inserted in this 
place. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv, 14 No way 
commodious unto us. 1748 Hartley Ohserv. Man i, iv. 

§ 455 Virtues which are most commodious to ourselves and 
others. 

2 . Convenient, serviceable, handy, arch. 

*549 (Man) Bk. Com, Prayer Pref., An ordre for praler 
. .more profitable and commodious, then that whiche of late 
was vsed. .ixmre commodious.. for that the rules be fewe & 
easy. 1370 Dee Math. Pref 5 For spede and more com- 
modious calculation. X664 Power Exp, Philos. 11. 137 His 
commodioiu Solution of Difficulties. X7S0 Johnson Rambler 
No. 2 F X This practice is a commodious subject of raillery 
to the gay. X78X _ L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 23 An edition 
dually cheap and more commodious, 1834 Dibdin Libr. 
Comp, p, i, A work, .commodious in form. 

b. Const._/&r ffo, obs.). 

e 1360 Incelend Disob. Child in Had, Dodsley II. 271 , 1 
commodious to my judgment. 
1684 R. Waller Nat. Exier., Quick-silver, .is much more 
commodious for the Experiment. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exere, 
908 This Tool is most commodious to serve you. 17x3 
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COMMODOBE. 


Pope Odyss, iv. 549 That recess, commodious for surprize. 
1814 Scott W'iiw.xlvi, Bythis way the., general had chosen 
to approach, .as most commodious for his cavalry, 
t o. Occurring conveniently ; opportune. Obs. 
x6o9 Bible (Douay) 2 Macc, xiv. s Having gotten a com* 
modious time for his madnes. 1730 tr. Lmtardus' Mirr. 
Stones 130 Thieves seize on goods by the commodious flight 
of their owners. 

1 4 . Of persons : Accommodating. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v. ii. 197 The Parrot will not doe 
more for an Almond, then he for a commodious drab. 

6 . Serviceable or convenient for accommodation, 
shelter, or the like : a. with J&r, to. arch. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 9 Places which were very com- 
modius for the enemies. 16x1 Bible Acts xxvii. 12 The 
hauen was not commodious to winter in. 167* Marvell 
Reh. Transp. i. 36 England lying so commodious for Navi- 
gation. *739 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. II. 367 The Isle of 
Caldey. .safe and commodious for Men of War. 

b. aJisol. Furnishing good and ample accom- 
modation ; conveniently roomy, spacious. Now 
the usual sense. < 

[*494 Fabyan vir. 414 The orcharde..whichewas passyng 
commodious and pleasaunt, they defacyd. *343 Booroe 
Dyeta^y i. 233 To alter olde buyldyng in-to commodyous 
and pleasamt buyldynge.] 1333 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 21 This Malaccha hath a goodly and commodious 
hauen. 1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (18^9) II. 3 One of the 
safest and most commodious ports in the world. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. p. xix. These commodious 
dwellings, M‘'Culloch A cc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1 . 359 

A farm, .furnished with commodious buildings. 

+ 6. Said of life, living'. Endowed with con- 
veniences, comfortable. Obs. 

1330 in Strype Ecel. Mem. II. i. xxvii. 222 Things need- 
ful, for the commodious living of his natural subjects. 2631 
Hoodrs Leviath. i. xlii. 63 Desire of .such things as are 
necessary to commodious living. 2663 Cowley Verses 
Ess. (1659) 84 My life . . is a great deal more easie and com- 
modious than thine. 

Commodionsly (kpmju'diosli), adv. [f. prcc. 
+ 'LY^.] In a commodious manner: +a. advan- 
tageously, profitably (a^j.) ; b. conveniently, now 
tsp. in respect to ready access and roominess. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. i. 28 Eke se thi lande Be bering, 
and commodiously stande. a 1^33 More On the Passion 
Wks. 1292/x He sought oportuniti that he might commo- 
diously betraye hym. 1389 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie^kxh.) 
70 An inscription such as a man may commodiously 
write or engraue vpon a tombe.^ 1867 Milton P. L. x. 1083 
To pass commodiously this life, sustain’d By him with 
many comforts, tdya Petty Pol. Anat. (tdgt) 79 Ireland 
licth Commodiously for the Trade of the new American 
world. 1784 Johnson Let. Reynolds 9 Sept. Who led me 
very commodiously into conversation with the Duke, 2823 
J. UADCOCK Bom. Amttsem. 247 In this state it is more 
commodiously transportable, 2823 Macaulay Mise. Writ. 
(2860) I. zaB This name so commodiously vague. 2839 
Thirlwall VIII. 213 It lay very commodiously for 
the prosecution of [their] designs. 

CommodioTisness (k^m^u-dissnes). [f. as 

prec. -NHSS.] Commodious state or quality : 

fa. Advantageousness, suitableness, conveni- 
ence. Obs. 

2570 Deb Math. Pref, x8 For commodiousnes, necessity, 
and auantage. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxx. i 2 The 
commodiousness of this invention caused all parts of Chris- 
tendom to follow it. 2658 A. Fox tr. Wurtd Surg. v. 34a A 
Barber knoweth the commodiousness of soft Angers at the 
touching of veins. 2708 Jf. Chamberlaynb St, Gt. Brit. i. 

III. X. (2743) 259 An admirable commodiousness . . to travel 
from London. 2730 tr. Leouardus’ Mirr. Stones xaa Pearls 
have also physical virtues exceeding the commodiousness 
of ornament. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1. i. 4 Regions 
that ofliered. .every commodiousness of water, 

b. esp. in reference to convenience of position, 
accessibility, and (usually) ampleness of room. 

2376 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 196 The commodiousnesse of 
the place, where hee abideth. 2647 Sprigge A nglia Rediv. 

IV. vii, (2854) 239 Through the commodiousness of its situa- 
tion, .as lying but eighteen miles north from Oxford. 2673 
Temple Ess. Jrel. Wks. 2731 1 , xia The Trade of a County 
arises from . . the Commodioasness of Forts. 2796 Morse 
Amer. Ceog. II. 487 The commodiousness and length of 
their canals are incredible. x8xa Wellington in Gurw. 
Bisp. IX. 323 Adverting to the size and commodiousnes.s of 
the buildings. 2850 Hawthorne Scarlet L, ix, Such com- 
modiousness of situation. 

t Gozamo’ditables 0- Obs. rare. [f. Commo- 
dity -t- -ABLE.] Fit for purchase or sale. 

279a J. Richardson Euptwe iv. ii. (1793) 39 A cargo of 
more commoditable merchandize. 

t Commo'ditous, a. Obs. Also 6 erron. 
-itious. [f. Commodity : cf. necessitous, etc., and 
see -ous.] Having commodity; convenient; = 
Commodious. 

1373 Brieff Btse. Troubl. Fraw^ford (1846) 33 Moste 
commoditious to the use and edification off the churche. 
2603 Knolles Hist. Turks, A multitude of pioners to 
make the waves more commoditous for his great armie. 

Conuuodity (k^m^'diti). Forms: 5-6 00m- 
(m)odite(e, -dyte, 5-7 com(m)oditie, -dytie, 
-detie, (5 oomedytee, comeditie), 7 oomodity, 
6- commodity, [a. F. commodity (15th c. in 
Littr^), ad, L. commoditdt-em due measure, fitness, 
convenience, complaisance, f. commod-us: see 
CoMMODB a. The concrete senses appear to have 
arisen in the modem languages.] 
f 1 . Asa quality or condition of things, in rela- 
tion to the desires or needs of men, etc. : The 


quality of being ‘ commodious ’ ; conveniency, 
suitability, fitting utility ; commodiousness. Obs. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v. There was al that myht do 
pleasaunce To anyharte and ^1 commoditee. 2342 Lament. 
iS" Piteous Treat, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 239 They had 
the vauntage of vs. .for the commodyte of the place beyng 
aboue vs. 2370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 120 Sent 
..toemie the commoditie of the havens. 2377 B. Gooce 
HeresoacKs Husb. i, (1586) 46 b. Of the commoditie of 
water who doubteth, without whose use no man is able to 
live. 2613 G. Sandys Trav. 132 Vulcan . . the first that 
found out the commoditie of fire, a 2682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts (2684) 83 Of singular use and commodity, 
f b. Convenient access to or supply of. Obs. 

e 2329 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 104 II. 7 Summe 
. .place, wher 1 may have comodyte of Physycyans. 2349 
Compl. Scotl. XV. 131 Ve can hef na comodite of the neces- 
sair thingis that ar reijuiriL 

2 . As a property of the person, etc., affected : 
a. Convenience. Obs. or arch. 

1488 Caxton Chast. GoddesChyld. 21 Suchemen unreson- 
ably. .encline to the rest and commodyte of the body. 2324 
Ln. Dacre in Ellis Omg. Lett. i. 86 I. 247 A surceace of 
warre..is only for their and the Duks commoditie. 16x2 
Brerewood ^Relig. xiii. 242 Not to be taken as a 
rule of necessity . .but . . rather. . as a rule of commodity. 2774 
Johnson Biary Tour PVaies 4. Aug., Only one tower had a 
chimney, so that there was [no] commodity of living. x868 
Browning Ring ABk. i. 6go The lawyer’s pleadings.. 
Doubled in two. .For more commodity of carriage. 

+ b. Expediency. Obs. 

2383 Parsons Chr. Exerc. t. x. 227 A consideration of 
commoditie, whereunto commonly eclie man is prone by 
nature. 1393 SnAKS, ^ohu 11, i. 373 Since Kings breake 
faith vpon commoditie, Gaine be my Loid, for I will wor- 
ship thee, 2624 T. Adams BemPs Banquet 83 They wil 
heare vs willingly if our Text be Commodity, and our Sermon 
Policie. 2788 Cowfer Corr. (2824) II. 130 \Vhat Shak- 
speare calls commodity, and what we call political expe- 
(fiency. 

f c. Advantage, benefit, profit, interest : often 
in the sense of private or selfisb interest. Obs. 

2372 R. Edwards Beunon P. in Hazl. Bedsley IV. 41, 
I will use his friendship to mine own commodity. 2622 
Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. in. xv. (1676) 85/1 Commodity is 
the steer of all their actions. 2633 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. i. 
§ 12 His atchievements in France, were more for the credit, 
then commodity . , of England. 1670 Penn Addr. Prot. ii. 
v. (1692) 163 Those kind of men do regard nothing but 
their own Commodity. 1836 Emerson Naiurt, Commodity 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 143 Under the general name of commodity, 
I rank all those advantages which our senses owe to nature. 
'I* d. concr. Profit, gain. 

2377 Hellowes Guettara's Chron. 91 If he displaced any 
person from his commoditie, he did not forget oUierwise to 
recoinpence him. 2630 R. Johnson Kingd. ft Commvi. 236 
These Indies.. yeeld an exceeding commodity to this king. 

3 . (with a and //.) A convenience, advantage, 
benefit, interest. Obs. or arch. 

2326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 2531) ax Other commodytees 
folowynge of the same. 2378 Abp. Grinoal Let. in Fuller 
Ch. Hist. IX. iv. § 3 The reading of Homilies bath his com- 
modities. x6x2 {.title), An Old Thrift newly revived, wherein 
is declared . . the commodities and discommodities of in- 
closing decayed Forrests. 2670 Baxter Cure Ch. Biv. 13s 
Hypocrites, who will do anything in compUance with their 
own commodities. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. ii. (1865) 12 The 
many commodities incidental to the life of a public ofilce. 

1 4 . Convenient juncture of events ; opportunity, 
occasion. Obs. 

2332 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. it. i. 254 After dinner taking 
commodity to declare their letters, a 2533 Er. Gardiner 
in Abp. Parker’s Corr. 22 Having commodity to send this 
bearer . . to the University. 26x9 V’er Doncaster Lei. in 
Eng. ft Germ. (Camden Soc.) 74 Your Lordship shall hear 
from me agayne by the first commodity I can make. 2632 
Lithgow Trav. ix. (2682) 403 Finding the Commodity of an 
English Ship . . we hoised say]. 

6. concr. A thing of * commodity ’, a thing of 
use or advantage to mankind ; esp. in pi. useful 
products, material advances, elements of wealth. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. lox pe land of Inde es \ie 
maste plentifous land of folk pat es owerwhare,^by cause of 
pe grete commoditez [Fr. botstee] pat it has perin. 1432-30 
tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 289 Flandres .. Is replete with mony 
commodites, as with pastures, bestes, marchandise, waters, 
hauenes. 2494 Fabyan i. iv. xx Y* Ryuer of Thamys. .with 
also the Commodities therunto adioynynge. 2333 Eden 
Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 5 Euery parte, region or commo- 
ditie of y* sayd new found landes, 2394 Norden Spec. 
Brit., Essex (Camden Soc.) 8 Hopps, a commoditie of 
greate and continuall use. 2^9 SeldenLgwf Eng. i. xlvii. 
(1730) 80 They now think a Bishoprick but a naked com- 
modity. 2637 Austen Fruit Trees Ep. Ded., Cattle, Come 
and all Commodities will thrive. 2820 HAZLiTTLrin|. Draw. 
Lit. X77 Command over the gross commodities of life. 

0 . spec, in Comm. A kind of thing produced 
for use or sale, an article of commerce, an object 
of trade ; in^f. goods, merchandise, -wares, pro- 
duce. Staple commodity ; leading article of trade. 

i4jpPol. Poems (1859) II. 160 Commodytes .. commynge 
out of Spayne, And marchandy . . Bene fygues, raysyns, 
wyne bastarde, and dates. 2486 Aet^Hen. Vll, c. 8 Every 
Merchant . . shall imploy the Money . . upon the Com- 
modities of this Land. 2390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iii. 6 
Some tender monie to me .. Some offer me Commodities to 
buy. 2649 Bp. Hall Cases Conse. 1. ii. 27 There is a due 
price to be set upon every saleable commodity. x6gx Locks 
Money Wks. 2727 II. 73 Commodities are Moveables, valu- 
able by Money. x6^ Bentley Phal. 359 Money was at 
♦hat time a scarce Commodity in Greece. 2823 McCulloch 
Pol. Econ. uu vl 394 Money is itself a commodity, whose 
value depends on the same drcumstances that determine 


the value of all other commodities. 2878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 16 A commodity is any portion of wealth. 

b. fig. and transf. Anything that one ‘ trades ’ 
or ‘ deals ’ in. 

x6o8 Dekkbr Belman Land., The whore, who is called 
the commodity. <2x623 W- Pemble Wks. (163s) 53 The 
maxime of Politicians, that the opinion of virtue is a com- 
modity. 2659 Vulgar Errors Censured ii. S 1. 18 The first 
Commodity a young Tradesman sets to sale is his own 
Honesty. 2767 Junius Lett. xil. 52 The favour of princes is 
a perishable Commodity. 2863 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 
16 The staple commodity of my letters. 

+ 7 . A quantity of wares, parcel, ‘ lot’. Also fig. 
2396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, i. ii. 93, I wold thou and I knew, 
where a Commodity of good names were to be bought. Ibid. 
IV. ii. 19 Such a Commoditie of warme slaues, as had as lieue 
heare the Deuillj as a Drumme. 2602 — Twel. N. in. i. 50 
Now loue in his next commodity of hayre, send thee a 
heard. 

•pb. spec, in 16-1 7tli c. : A parcel of goods sold, 
on credit by a usurer to a needy person, who imme- 
diately raised some cash by re-selling them at a 
lower price, generally to the usurer himself (see 
DTsraeli Cur. Lit., Ustiry"). 

An accommodation of this kind, designed to evade the 
usury laws, in which the goods were trumpery, was known 
as a commodity of brown paper, or the like : see Nores. To 
take {clap) up a commodity : to obtain such an accom- 
modation. 

2390 Greene Never too late (x6oo) 36 If coyne want, 
then eyther to Limbo, or else clap vp a commodity (if 
so much credite be left). 2393 _Nashe Christ’s T. 47 a, 
A hundred pound commodity . . is not forty pound money. 
2603 Shaks. Meas.for M, iv. iii. s Here's yong M''. Rash, 
hee'^s in for a commoditie of browne paper and olde Ginger, 
nine score and seuenteene pounds, of which hee made fine 
Markes readie money. 2608-48 Deicker Eng. Villanies 
(title o/chl). The Manner of undoing Gentlemen by taking 
up of Commodities, a 2632 Brome Mad Couple 11. Wks. 
1873 I. ex My husband, .lent you the last Terme a hundred 
pound, which hee assign’d to me; and now I have it in 
Commodity. 

f Co'xnmodome. Obs. [app. ad. L. commodum^ 
= Commodity a c ; ‘ singular commoclome ’ = in- 
dividual or private intqest. 

a 2528 Skelton Vox Populi 393 Thus is oure welthe un- 
done By syngular commodome. 

Commodore (kp-msdo^i). Forms; 7 00m- 
maudore, 7-8 commador(e, 7- commodore. [In 
I7lh c. (under William III) commaitdore, possibly 
ad. Hu. kommandeur (see Commandbb) ; some 
have conjectured a corruption ofSp. commdador •, 
but no contact with Spain appears in the early 
instances.] 

1 . Naval. An officer in command, ranking above 
captain and below rear-admiral. 

a. in JBrit. and U. S. 

In the British navy the rank is a temporary one, given to 
senior officers in command of detached squadrons, It is of 
two classes, in the first of which the commodore (with the 
ay and allowances of a rear-admiral) has a captain under 
im, while in the second he has not. 

In the U. S. navy (since 2862) the commodore may com- 
mand a naval division or station, or a first-class war-ship. 

2^3 Land, Gae. No. The Commandore joyned 

them with above 300 Sea-men. xyM Ibid, No. 39x2/2 Captain 
Gibson in the Brii^water being (iommadore. 1743 Ohserv. 
cone. Navy ^ A Captain of a^ Man of War distin^ished 
by a broad Pennant, thereby signifying him as a Comma- 
dore, has the Degree of Brigadier-General, vpll Ansotis 
Voy. I. i. 5 Whatever depended on the Cbmmodore, was so 
far advanced. 2737 J. Lind Lett. Navy i. 34 A commodore 
is only an occasional dignity, .when the commission ceases, 
he descends again to the rank of a private captain. 2833 
Marryat P. Simple xvi. Our own commodore had made 
the signal of our recall. 

b. An officer of like rank (temporary or per- 
manent) in the navies of other countries; app. 
originally applied to Dutch commanders. ^ 

1607 Loud, Gas, No. 3331/3 Vice-Admiral Nevill, Com- 
madore Mees, and several other English and Dutch Com- 
manders. 270a W. J. Bneyn's Voy, Levant v. 14 At the 
Intreaty of the Commadore I entred the Shallop. 2735 
Magens Insurances II. 32 The Commador Don Antonio 
Serrano. x8^ Burton Scot Abr. II. 216 He was made 
commodore of the Russian fleet. 

2 . As a conrtesy-title, applied to: a. 'the senior 
captain, when three or more ships of war are 
cruising in company ’ ; b. a like officer in a fleet 
of merchantmen ; C. a captain of pilots. 

Hull Pilota^ Act sqUo their clerk, commodore of 
pilots, or other officer. 2867 Smyth Sailor’s Wbrd-bk,, 
Commodore, .a title given by courtesy to the senior captain 
. . also imported into the East India Company’s vessels, the 
senior being so termed, inter se, 

d. The president of a yacht-club. Also, his 
vessel at club-regattas. 

2863 Illustr. Lona. NeweXL!!, 617/3 The Prince of Wales 
Yacht Club, .the first prize was duly presented by the Com- 
modore. 2890 Glasgow Herald 30 June 6/2 Mr. John 
Neill, commodore of the club, was flag officer. .The visitors 
on board the Commodore included, etc. . .Course from com- 
modore round Powder Buoy and Dunoon flag boat. 

3 . The commodore’s ship. (Cf- ADMiiBAt.) 

2694 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) III. 374, 22 men of warr 

to cruize at the Chops of the Channel, and the Hampton 
Court to be commodore. 2708 Loud. Gas. No. 4422/7 A 
Consultation of all the Captains on board the Commodore. 

b. (See quots., and 2 d.) 

1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (2789), Commodore is also 
a name given to some select ship in a fleet of merchantmen, 
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COMMON, 


vrho leads the van in time of war, and carries a light in his 
top. 1847 Hili. in Gosse Birds of ytunaica 435 The egg- 
gathering is regulated by a custom which recognises the 
first-coming vessel as commanding for the season. The 
second^ vessel in seniority is called the Commodore ; the 
first being., the Admiral, iS&'jSwn'&Sailor'sWord-hk. s.v. 

+ Co'mmocLoiis, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
uiod-m convenient + -OUS.] = COMMODIOUS. 

1677 Galc Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 179 A Sagacious prudence 
. . to find out what Laws aie best and most commodous. 
Ibid. 180 What is most commodous or incommodous for 
the preservation , . of their Societie. 

t Oommodula'tion. Obs. [ad. L. commo- 
dulatwn-em symmetry (in Vitniv. in. i.), n. of 
action f. *commodtitari, f. com- -t- modnlari to 
Modulate.] Symmetrical correspondency. 

ifflS Havoocke tr. Loniazzo I. 37 This correspondencie is 
by Vitruvius called Commodulation. tfizy Hakuwill Apol. 
zgo. x66g A. Browne Ars Piet. 4 A correspondency and 
agreement of the Measure of the parts between themselves 
and with the whole . . by Vitruvius called Commodulation. 
t Commody, adv. Obs. App. for L. commodh 
conveniently. (Perh. an error of transcription.) 

1423 Ord. Whiltinpon’s Alms-Iiouse in EntiA Louden 
(1766) IV. 3S4 Whan he may best and most commody have 
leisure thereto. 

Commoeve, obs. form of Commove. 

+ Comnioi'gne. Obs. [a. OF. comimine (15th c. 
in Godef.), f. com- nioine monk: cf. eot^rh'e^ 
Fellotv-monk, brother-monk, 

*4*5 Pastmi Lett. I. ig The Priour of Bromholme and his 
commoigne apostata, Johne Wortes. t6ra Sglden Notes to 
Drayton's Poly-olb, xi. 192 With one Gilbert his Commoigne 
and iii other Monkes. 1670 Blount Letma Diet. 

+ Co-mmolate, O. Obs.—^ [irreg. f. L. com- 
moI-Hre to grind thoroughly, pound, f. com- + mol- 
tfre to grind.] ‘To CJrinde come, or the like’ 
(Cockeram pt. ii. 1623). 

t Gonunolrtion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. *comvio- 
lition-eni, n. of action f. coviwolit- ppl. stem of 
commol-B'e : see prec.] Grinding together, 
i6s8 Sir T. Browne Ep. m. xxii. (r686) 130 Birds 
swallow^ hard substances to supply the use of teeth, by 
cominolition, grinding, and compression of their aliment. 

Common (kpman), a. Forms; 3-6 oo(m). 
mun, comutie, 3-y commune, (3-4 co(m)muyji, 

5 oomvyne), 3-6 co(m)men, 3-4 -in, (4 -ynge), 
4-5 co(m)mo'wn(e, 4-6 -oun(e, -yn, oomyue, 
4-3 oomone, 4-6 commone, 4-y oomon, 5- com- 
mon. [Early ME. co\iii)inun, a. OF, comuit ( — Pr., 
Sp. comun, It. commune) L. commtln-is. The 
derivation of the latter is doubtful j ? f, com- to- 
gether + -mients (^—vtoinis) bound, under obliga- 
tion (cf. early Lat. munis obliging, ready to be of 
service, and immnnis not under obligation, exempt, 
etc.); or ^S.com- together in early L. 
oinos one. The former conjecture is the more 
tenable, esp. if com-moinis was, as some suggest, 
co^ate with OTeut, ga-maini-z, OHG. gimeini, 
OE. gem&ne, in same sense. The ME. repr. of the 
latter, IMBNE, was superseded by the Fr. comun \ 
the accentuation ccinu'n is found as late as the 
1 6th c, in verse ; but before the date of our earliest 
quots. in the 13th c,, the popular form had become 
co'mun, whence co'inyttf co'min, co'men, and the 
modern pronunciation. Chaucer and Gower have 
both ; comwn^e being usual at ie end of a line.] 

I, Of general, public, or non-private nature. 

1. ‘ Belonging equally to more than one ’ (J.) ; 
possessed or shared alike by both or all (the per- 
sons or things in question), f To hccue {anything) 
common ’with \ now, to have in common with : see 
Qomvmsb. 13 d. 

arystsCnrs^M. 244SCCott.)Topastur commun Jiailaghtbe 
lanciR 1382 Wyclif Acts ii, 44 Also alle men that bileiiyden 
weren to gidere, and hadden alle thingis comyn [so x6ii]. 
*5+3“4 35 Hen. VIII, c. 12 The greate Turke, common 

Menw of all chnstendome. 1577 Googe Heresbacli's 
Httsb. m. (1586) X44 Goates have many thinges common with 
sheep, isgo Spenser.??'. Q. ii. iv. 18 With whom from tender 
dug of commune nourse Attonce 1 was upbrought. x6o8-ii 
Bp. Hall Medii. # V iws ii. § 82 He hath the eye of reason 
romm^ with the best. 1659 Leak IVatervjks. 14 Let the 
Pipes D and F be made common by one Pipe. 1671 Milton 
Samsoti 1416 The sight Of me, as of a common enemy. So 
dreaded once, ini Borkk Ayp. IV/iigs Wks. VI. g The 
people, xSga Ht. Martineau 
L^e tn Wilds ix, iir The contents being common property. I 
1840 Lardner Geom. xia These two triangles have D K as 
a common base. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 390 [They] 
have no common ground. jj 

b. Belonging to all mankind alike ; pertaining 
to the human race as a possession or attribute. 

XX. 15s Of all this liff the commoune 

*5 ®* J» Bell Haddou's Answe Osor» 
140 Not to enjoy y“ common ayre. ifay Dryden Vire. 
Georg. IV. 698 Longing the common Light again to share. 
*754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) 1. i. 11 Are you alone exempt 
from fins common, this universal Blindness? xSCS Nettle- 
ship Bnwniug ii. 73 The higher attributes of our common 
humanity. 

c. General, indiscriminate, Obs. I 

1463 IVills (jiy)) 17, I will no comown dole haue, i 
nut . eche pore man and eche pore wouman beyng there 
haue J d. to prey for me, | 


2 . Belonging to more than one as a result or 
sign of co-operation, joint action, or agreement 5 
joint, united. To make common came {with ) : to 
unite one’s interests with those of another, to 
league together. (See Cause sb. ii.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9709 (Cott.) Wit-vteii vr al comun a-sent 
Agh to he mad na jngement. cigSfi Chaucer Man of 
Lame’s T. 57 This was the comyn voys of every man. 1338 
Starkey England 1. i. ix A polytyke ordur . . stablyschyd 
hy commyn assent. 1594 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Litany, 
With one accotde to make our commune supplicacions unto 
thee. i68a Dryden Relig. Laid Pref,, Wks. (Globe) 1B5 
The weapons.. are to be employed for the common cause 
against the enemie.s of piety. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) I. v. 349 The habit of common action was 
still new. 

3 . Const, in previous senses : a. to. 

1303 B. Brunne Haiidl. Synue 10 That ben commune to 
me and the. igoo Fisher IVAs. 130 Lawes whiche be comyn 
bothe to poore ;md ryche. 1579 Gosson SeA, Abuse (Art.) 
32 Outwarde sense, which is common too vs with bruite 
beasts, idio B. JoNsoNy4/rv%. il iii, Commune to all melalls, 
and all stones. 17x4 Addison Syect. No. 556 V 12 Faults 
common to both Parties. 17^ Goldsm. Pont. Nisi. 
(1786) II. 165 Crimes, .which were common to the emperor, 
as well as to him. 1879 Iajckyer Eletn. Astron. 296 The 
force of gravity is common to all kinds of matter, 
b. between. 


1832 Marry AT N. Forster iii, They never corresponded 
(for there was nothing common between them). 1835 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eug. III. 8a. 1S66 J. Martineau Ess, 1. 183 
Between ‘ Yes ’ and ‘ No’ there is nothing common. 

4 . Of general application, general, 
e 1380 Wyclif Set. IVAs. III. 1x4 pe fyrste crede . . is more 
comyn and more schortyr jjan eny o}>er. c 1400 Lanf ram's 
Cirurg. [MS, B.) 5 pe firste chappy ttle ofJ>e secunde techynge 
a comyn word oft wrenchynges out of joynte. 1570 Bil- 
lingsley Euclid i. post. i. 7 Common .sentences [axioms] 
are geiierall to all things xvherunto they c.Tn be applied. 
*597 Hooker Ecel. Pol. v. Ivii. g 6 Both that which is 
general or common, and that also which is peculiar unto 
itself. x86o Adf. Thomson Laws Th. 15 Common notions. 


o. ui or oeionging to tne cominumty al large, or 
to a community or corporation ; public. 

Common crier, public or town crier, f Common clerA, 
town clerk, t Common hunt, * the chief huntsman belonging 
to the lord mayor and aldermen of London' (Chambers 
Cycl. 1751). Common seal, the official seal u.sed by a cor- 
poration. So Common Council, Hall, Serjeant. 

(Applied to such nouns as Itangmaitj gaol, stocks, etc., 
common seems to acquire some opprobrious force ; cf. fib, c, 
and 8 ; also the use of vulgar.) 

**97 R* Glouc. (1734) S41 At Seinte Marie churche a clerc 
the commun belle rong.- cxgSo Usages 0/ Winchester in 
Eng. Gilds 339 A seal commune and an autentyk, myd 
wham men .seleb ]>c chartres of fieffement of J>e town. ^*374 
Chaucer Troylus iii, isfifi The cok, commune astrologer. 
1382 Wyclif r?rv. 18 And puttidenhem in comun kepyng 
[1388 in the comyn warde: Vulg. in ctesiodia f>nblicd\, 
1426 E, E. Wills (1882) 75 lohn Carpynter, comon clerk. 
xi^ Ord. Worcester \vi Bug. Gilds ygL That no cicezenbe 

E utt in comyn prisone, hut in oon of the chambors of the 
alle benethforth. 1335 Coverdalb Acts xvii. 22 Paul 
stode on the myddes of the comon place. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for M, iv. ii. g Heere is in our prison a common exe- 
cutioner. 1607 Land. Gas. No, 334*/* Then the King's 
Banner born by the Common Hunt. 17x4 Ibid. No, 526^3 
The Common-Cryer and the City-Swordbearer on Horse- 
back. 1718 P. Ludlow in Swift's Lett, 10 Sept., I send 
you the inclosed pamphlet by a private hand, not daring to 
venture it by the common post, 177s Burke Sp. Cone. 
Anter, Wks. III. 80 Did they bum it by the hands of the 
common hangman? 1859 Tennyson Geraint ^ Enid 
He sow'd a slander in the common ear, 
b. In vaiious phrases -which translate or repre- 
sent L. res publica, as f common good, profit, thing, 
utility : see Commonweal, Commonwealth. 

f *374 Chaucer i.iy. 13 Commune jiinges or comun- 
abletes weren blysful. yif J>ei T>at baden studied al fully to 
wisdom gouerneden puke pinges, e 1386 — Clerk’s T. 375 
But eek, whan that the cas requyred it, The commune 
profit coude .she redresse. 1387 Trevisa Higdin (Rolls) I. 
24s Whan Romulus hadde ordeyned for the comoun profijt 
[1450 hade institute the commune vtilitie ; Higden Cum in- 
stituisset Romulus rent publica»i\ 1303 Gower Cosif. HI. 
*39 As he was beholde The comun pi ont for to save. 0x440 
Promp. Parv. 89 Comowne pynge, or comown goode. Res 
pnbhea.^ BA. Noblesse (B, The terme oi Res publica, 
whiche js m Englisshe tong clepid a comyn profit. 16^ 
Ju Benbricge Vsnra Acc. 2 More fully would they emptie 
themselves into the Maine Ocean of the Common-Good. 

c. Common nght : the right of every citizen. 
[Cf. F. le droit commun, la loi dtablie dans un 
etat, I’usage general J 

c 12^ R. Glouc. 500 • Commune rijt quath Pandulf, ' we 
esseth| & iiamore • x^Sx X/Ambardis Kivcfu l ill* (i6os) 9 
Let ..common right be done to all, as well poore, as rich, 
^ ^cas. for M. ii. iii. 5 Doe me the common 

nght To let me .see them, 

6 . Free to be used by every one, public. 

1362 Langl. P , PI, A. Ill, X27 Heo is . . As comuyn as ]ie 
Cart-wei to knaues and to alle. £1x440 Sir Deerev, 143 His 
ffayre perkes wer comene, And lothlych by-dyght. He 
closed hys perkes ayene. 2479 Bnry Wills (1850) 53 The 
comoun wey ledyng frome Euston Mille to Rosshvrorthe, 
1600 Shaks, A. Y. L. n. iii 33 A theeuish liuing on the 
coimon rode. 1662-3 Pepys Diary *» Jan., The Privy 
Gamen (which is now a through-passage and common!. 
a X674 Clarendon Surv, Leviath. (1676) 29 They lock theur 
doors that their Houses may not be Common, xbefi Bunyan 
Pi^r. I. 64 It is M common, said they, as this Hill is, to 
* T r Pi'srims. xTia Arbuthnot John Bull jo8 
w itn that John inarched out of the common road cross the 
country. 1839 Jephson Brittany ii. ig, [I] took my seat 
on a bench at the common table. ^ 


b. Common woman', a harlot; so cotnmon pros- 
titute, with which compare c. and sense 8. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7176 Sipen [Sampson] went vntil a tun 
Til a wijf pat was commun. i3fa [see prec,], c 1380 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 231 pe rijtful & witti dom pat salamon 
dide bitwixen twele comyn wymmen. c 1440 Gesta Rom, 
391 There she was a Comyn woman, and toke all that 
wolde come, 1593 Shaks. Rich. 11, v. iii. 17 He would 
vnto the Stewes, And from the common’st creature plucke a 
Gloue And weare it as a fauour. xfixx — Cyntb. i. vi. 
105, 1663 Pefvs Diaiy 18 May, Mrs. Stuart is . . they say 
now a common mistress to the King, as my Lady Castle- 
maine is. 1793 Bi>. Watson Apol, Bible 264 Your insinua- 
tion that Mary Magdalene was a common woman. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111. 163 The common pro.stitute rarely 
has any offspring. 

C. In various semi-legal or statutory designa- 
tions, as common alehouse, common brewer, com- 
mon carrier, common lodging-house, etc., the 
original meaning appears to be ' existing for the use 
of the public’ as opposed to ' private’, recognized 
by the law as bound to serve the public ; though 
other senses have become associated with this. 

1463 Paston Lett. No. 518 The barer of this lettir is a 
comon carrier. 1383, 1642 [see Carrier 3]. xfioi Dent 
Pnihw, to Heaven 248 You are . . a drinker, a common ale- 
house-haunter. 16x4 Rowlands Fooles Bolt E iij, A Com- 
mon Alehouse in this age of sinne, Is now become a common 
Drunkards Inne._ X707 Land. Gas. No. 4293/3 Malt-Milne, 
and all Conveniencies fit for a Common Brewer. 1887 
J. W. Smith Man. Com. Law (ed. 10) 323 Every common 
earlier is under a legal obligation to carry all things- .which 
he publicly professes to carry. x888 Times 13 Oct, la/i 
Living iu common lodging-hou.ses. 

7 . That is matter of public talk or knowledge, 
generally known. Common bruit, fame, etc. ; 
popular nimour or report, f To make common ; 
to make public, to publish. 

1368 Gramon Chron. II. 304 A.s the common report went, 
X379 Ijviy Euphues[Ex\>.)\xx Doth not common experience 
make this common unto vs? 1393 Shak.s, John iv. ii. 187 
Yoiig Arthurs death is common in tlieir mouths. 1607 — 
Titnon v. i. 196 As common bruite doth put it. 1643-3 
Years King Jos. in Select. Hart. Alise. (1793] 308 To 
write the particulars of their arraignments, confessions, and 
the manner of their deaths is needle.ss, being common. 1^2 
Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 41 6 They are bound to 
Present not only from their own Knowledge, but also from 
common Fame. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 93 Whereby 
a common reputation of their matrimony may ensue. 2848 
Macaulay llist, Eng. I, 581 How important it is that com- 
mon fame, however strong and general, sliould not be re- 
ceived as a legal proof of guilt. 

8, Said of criminals, offenders, and offences ; ns 
common barrator, scold, s’wearer', common nuis- 
ance,^ common gaming house, etc. 

(It is difficult to fix the original sense: those of 'public, 
apert, overt, confessed', ‘the subject of common leport', 

‘ notorious’, and ' habituul ’ appear all to enter in; in quot. 
1369 comune has been explained as ‘accustomed, wont’, 
which comes near that of ’ habitual ’. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Sjwee 2x03 To comun lechours y 
pys seye, Many wy)> oute shryfte snul deye. xa4o Ayeno. 
37 pe jjyef commun and open byej> )io pet be zuichc crefte 
hbbep. CX369 Chaucer Dome Blannchc 812 Fortune, 
iTiat is to lyen ful comune, The false trayterease, pervens. 
*547 Art. Inmtiry in Cardwell Doc. Annals (1844) I. 
52 Item, Whether parsons, vicars, curates, and other priests, 
be common haunters and resoners to taverns or alenouses, 
?^3 Homilies ii. Idleness^ (1859) 5®* Idle vagabonds and 
loitering runagates . . being common liars, drunkards, 
swearers. X568 Grafton Chrofi. 11. 644 A common homi- 
ade and butcherly murderer. 16x4 Rowiands Fooles Bolt 
Eiij, Certaine common abuses, A common Vag'rant, should 
by law be stript, And^by a common Beadle soundly whipt 
. - A common Rogue is tennant for the Stockes. [See the 
whole poem.] 1769 Blackstone Conan. IV. 169 A common 
scold, communis rixatrix . . is a public nusance to her 
neighhourhood. X771 Wesley Wks. (1872] V, 221 The bap- 
tized liars and common swearers. 1833 Wharton Digest 
50X The offence of being a common scold is indictable. 

+8. [L. communis^ Generally accessible, affable, 
familiar. Obs. but perhaps entering into the sense 
in such a phrase as ‘ to make oneself too common *, 
which has, however, various associations •with 
senses 10, ii, and esp. 14. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Alate, ix. 27 For to be comoun to jou 
[1388 tretable; Vulg. communem vobis\. 1387 Trevisa 
U igden [Rolls^ V. 5 His frendes blamede hym for he was 
so comyn to alle manere men. xfiog Bible (Douay) 2 Alacc, 
IX. 27, 1 tni.<!t that he wil deale mmlestly and gently , . and 
that he wil he common unto you. 

II. Of ordinary occuirence and quality ; hence 
mean, cheap. 

10 . Ill general use ; of frequent occurrence ; usual, 
ordinar)’, prevalent, frequent. 

r Cursor Al, 28043 Bot Jiir er said hus at ]je leste 
forjn pat pai er comoneste. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Livb, These wordes_ are but sport and esbatement of 
lordes and of felawes in a language moche comyn. xs8x 
Lambarde Eiren. 11. li. (1588) log The commune maner is, 
to take two Suerties, xs86 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 

7 The worn is not common amongst us. c 1600 Shaks. 
Somi. cii. Sweets ^rown common lose their dear delight. 
*®** Bim Eccl. VI. I There is an euill which I haue seen 
vndcr the Sun, and it is common among men. X794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xxix. 454 The White Willow, 
which IS a trw so common in watery situations. X8I78 
Huxley Physiogr, 54 So common a phenomenon as the 
formation of dew. 

+to. Of firings; ? Familiar, well-known. Ohs. 
*393 Gower Conf. HI. 83 AH be they nought to me 
comune, The scoles of philosophy. 
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11. Having ordinary qualities; undistinguished 
by special or superior characteristics ; pertaining 
to or characteristic of ordinary persons, life, lan- 
guage, etc.; ordinary, 

£1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. gg Yet seye I this, as to com- 
mune entente. Thus muche amounteth al )>at euere he 
mente. c 1473 Babees Bk. (1868) 1 This tretys the whiche 
I Ihenke to wryte Out of latyn in-to my comvne langage. 
X490 Caxton Eiieydos Prol. A j b, Comyn englysshe that is 
spoken in one shyre varyeth from a nother. igga Shaks, 
Ven. ^ Ad. 2g3 So did this horse excel a common one In 
shape, etc. 1667 Milton P, L. 11. 371 This would .surpass 
Common revenge. 1704 Swift T. Tub Authoi-’s Apol., 
The commonest reader will And, etc. xyia Addison S^ect. 
No. 287 ? 6 The common Run of Manlund. x7Sx Johnson 
Rainhler No. 161 F 13 The business of common life. x866 
G. Macdonald Aim. Q, Neighh, xiv. (1878) 2g8 Here at 
feast wa_s no common mind. X878 R. W. Dale Led. 
Preach, ii. 47 If the common language of common men will 
serve our turn, we should use it. 

b. Such as is expected in ordinary cases ; of no 
special quality j mere, bare, simple, ... at least. 

X7a4 Swift Drapier’s Lett, ii. Should he not first in 
common sense, in common equity, and common manners 
have consulted the principal party concerned ? 1736 Butler 
Anal. I. iv. 108 Absolutely necessai-y to our acting even a 
common decent, and common prudent part. 1853 Lytton 
My Novel ii. vi. 76 In common gratitude, you see (added 
the Mayor, coaxingly), I ought to be knighted. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. a) iV. 33 We do not stop to reason about 
common honesty. 

e. Secular ; lay ; not sacred or holy. 

CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . ao And yet lyven ns 
yvel as ohir common men. xsgg in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . 
App. viii. 22 Monasteries . . suppressyd by kings, and other 
common persons. x6o8-xx Br. Hall Epist. vi. Recollect. 
Treat. 361 How I would passe my dayes, whether common 
or sacred. 1771 Wesley Wks. (187a} VI, 231 Vending 
their wares as on common days. 

12. _ Of persons; Undistinguished by rank or 

position ; belonging to the commonalty ; of low 
degree; esp. in the common people masses, 

populace. (Sometimes contemptuous^ 

e X330 R. Brunne CJiroit. I1810) xiope comon folk, c X340 
Cursor M. 233 (Trin.) For comune folk of engelonde Shulde 
pe bettur hit vndirstonde. 0x380 Antecrist in Todd 3 
Treat, Wyclif 127 pat mynyslren pe sacramentis to pe 
comyn peple. c X440 Promp. Pam. 8g Comowne pepylle, 
xntlgus. X333 Coverdale Jer. xxxix. 8 What so euer was 
left of the comen sorte. xsgi Shaks. x Hen. VI, iv. i. 3X 
111 beseeming any common man, Mucli more a Knight, a 
Capiaine, and a Leader, xyzx Addison Sped. No. 70 f i 
The Songs and Fables . . m Vogue among the common 
People. X87S JowiJTT Plato (ed. a) 1 , 317 How little does 
the common hcid know of the nature of right and truth. 
X889 Miss Z1MMF.RN Ilansa Tmuns 92 The middle class 
sprang into full being.. as a link between the nobility and 
the common people. 

b, Common soldier', an ordinary member of the 
army, without rank or distinction of any kind. 

_ Ludlow mentions it as an example of the growing 
insolence of the Parliamentary army, that the men would 
no longer be called common but private soldiers. Tho 
latter is now the olficial expression,^ ‘ common ' being liable 
to contemptuous association.s, as in various other senses. 
So with common sailor ; also common carpenter, labourer, 
etc., where the primary sense was prob. ‘ ordinary' (ii). 

X568 Grafton Chrou, II. 506 There were taken prisoners 
..two hundred Gentlemen, besides common souldiours. 
X648 in Tanner MS. LVII. fol. 2x8 We tooke most of their 
officers . . and 80 common soldiers, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
viii. (1843) 487/2 Obtained with the loss of one inferior 
officer, and two or three common men. a 1687 Petty Pol. 
Arith. i. (x6gx) 30 A common and private Soldier . . to 
venture their Lives for Six pence a day. 1758 Connoisseur 
No. 84 ir 3 A common sailor too is full as polite as a com- 
mon soldier. 1824 Byron Juan xvx. Ixxvi, As common 
.soldiers, or a common — shore. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
I. 416 The wages of the common agricultural labourer. 
1833 Lytton My Novel iv. xiii, 193 Jane Fairfield, who 
married a common carpenter. 

13. Used lo indicate the most familiar or most 
freijuently occurring kind or species of any thing, 
which, requires no specific name ; esp. of plants 
and animals, in which the epithet tends to become 
part of the specific name, as in Common Night- 
shade, Commott Snake, etc. Common salt : chloride 
of sodium : see Salt. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 49 pou wylle make a 
comyne sew. 1377 B. Googe HeresbacKs Husb. iv. (xs86) 
137 The common roultrie, that we keepe about our houses, 
1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 6x3 The Salt, that is called Common- 
Salt. X748 Franklin Wks, (X840) V. 221 Common fire is 
in all bodies, more or less, as well as electrical fire. 1789 
G. White Selbome xiii. (18331 36 Vast flocks of the common 
linnet. xyM Martyn Rorisseasts Sot. xxix. 455 Common 
or White Misseltoe ( Viscum album Lin.). 1832 Veg. Snbst. 
Pood 215 The sub-varieties of the common pea are never- 
ending. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § xi The Common Dog is a 
species of the genus Canis. 

14. In depreciatory use : 

a. Of merely ordinary or inferior quality, of 
little value, mean ; not rare or costly. 

X3g3 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 409 Ich wol drynke of no dich, 
ne of no deop cler^ie, Bote of comune coppes, alle cristene 
soules. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 61 The windowes of 
painted glasse (no common ware). 2673 Trahernf. Chr. 
Ethics XXV. 378 Every thing that is divested of all its excel- 
lence, is common, if not odious, and lost to our affection. 
1^7 Dryden Virg. Past. vii. 89 And while she loves that 
common Wreath to wear, Nor Bays, por Myrtle Boughs, 
with Hazel shall compare. xSsx Byron Irish Avatar viii, 
He is but the commonest clay, 1884 Manclu Exam. 17 
May 5/1 Tobacco of the commoner sort. 
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b. Of persons and their qualities; Low-class, 
vulgar, unrefined. 

x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neigitb. xxx. (1878) 326 Her 
speech was very common. Mod. Who is she? she has 
rather a common look. 

15. Not ceremonially clean or sanctified. (In 
N. T. and derived use: = Hellenistic Gr. koivos.) 

axyoo Cursor M, 19871 (Colt.) Call noght comun, it es 
vn-nght, pat clenged has vr lauerd dright. 1382 Wyclif 
Acts X, X4, I neuere eet al comyn thing and vnclene. 1526 
Tindale Mark vii. 2 They sawe certayne of his disciples 
eate breed with commen hondes (that is to saye, with 
vnwessheu hondes). _x6tx Bible Acts x. 14. 1840 Robert- 
son Serm, Ser. iv. xiv. (1882) 137 Sanctified by Him, there 
can be no man common or unclean. 

III. Technical uses : *from I. 

16. Math, Said of a number or quantity which 
belongs equally to two or more quantities ; as in 
common denominator, divisor, factor, measure, 
multiple ; common difference, ratio (in series), 

X394 Blundevil Exer^ i. vii. (ed. 7) 26 Multiply the 
Denominators the one into the other, and the Product 
therof shall bee a common Denominator to both the frac- 
tions. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 33 The Common 
Measure of two or morenumbers, is that, .which will divide 
them all without remainder. 1873 Jevohs Money (1878) 
123A geometrical series with the common ratio 3. 

17. Gram. 8c Logic, a. Common noun, sub- 
stantive, name, term : a name applicable to each 
of the individnals or species which make np a class 
or genus. 

[1331 Turner Herbal x. Kiva, Alga whiche is a common 
name vnto a great parte of see herbes. 1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. 
JV, 11. i. 104 Homo is a common name to all men. x68x 
Dryden Ahs, tj- Aehii, 681 For Witness is a Common Name 
to all. _ 1846 Mill Logic (1856) I. 30 The word colour, 
which is a name common to whiteness, redness, etc.] 

1723 Watts Logic u iv. § 4 Names are either cotnmon or 
proper. Common names are such as stand for universal 
ideas, or a whole rank of beings. 1765 W. Ward Gram, 
30 The common or appellative substantive, by which every 
object of its class . , is denoted, 1866 T. Fowler Deduct. 
Logic (1887) 12 A common term is equally applicable to 
each individual severally of the group which it expresses, 
and it |s so^in virtue of certmn points of similarity which 
all the individuals possess in common. 

b. In Latin, Greek, etc. : Ofeither gender, option- 
ally masculine or feminine. (^) In some langs., 
as Danislr, applied to the single grammatical 
gender into which the masculine and feminine have 
coalesced, {c) In modem English Grammar: 
Applicable to individuals of either sex, 8.% parent, 
spouse, swan. 

1330 Palsgr. Introd, 24 Genders they have Ihve, the 
ma.sculyn, femenyn, and the commyn both to the raasculyn 
and femenyn. Ibid, 30 ik . . beyng of the commen geiidre, 
1837 Dattish Gram. 8 There are in Danish only two Gen- 
ders for the Nouns, the Common Gender and the Neuter. 
To the Common Gender belong the names of men, women, 
animals, etc. X87X Roby Lat. Gram. § 315 In Ennius and 
Naevius puer, nepos, and soents are common. X875 R. 
Morris Elem, Hist. Gram. 66 Witch was of the common 
gender up to a very late period. 

c. Latin and Greek Gram. Applied to verbs 
that have both an active and a passive signification. 

i«o Palsgr. 107 The Latins have many other sortes of 
verbes personalles, besydes actives, as neuters, deponentes, 
commons. 1735 Johnson s. v., Such verbs as signify both 
action and passion are called contmon', as aspertior, I 
despise, or am despised, 

d. Prosody. Of syllables (in words or in metrical 
schemes); Optionally short or long, of variable 
quantity. (Marked thus : «-> or m). 

1699 Bentley Phal. 132 All the Moderns before had 
supposed, that the last Syllable of every Verse was common, 
as well in Anapaests, as they are known to be in Hexa- 
meters and others. 1871 Roby Lai. Gram. § 281 In Nomi- 
natives of Proper names with consonant stems o is common. 
Ibid. § 287 In Diana and Bke the first syllable is common. 

18. a. Anat. Said of the trunk from which two 
or more arteries, veins, or nerves are given off, as 
the common carotid arteries. 

b. Pot. Said of an organ which has a joint 
relation to several distinct parts, as common calyx, 
perianth, petiole, receptacle. Common bud ; one 
that contains both leaves and flowers. Common 
bundle ; see quot. 

[X730 Linnjeus Philos. Bot, 54 Receptaculum commune.] 
1794 Martyn Rousseau’s BoLyi. 63 All these little flowers 
are . . inclosed in a calyx, which is common to them all, 
and which is that of the daisy, x^ E. Wilson Anai, 
Pade-M. 349 The common iliac veins _are formed by the 
union of the external and internal iliac vein on each 
side of the pelvis. 1837 Henfrey Elesss. Bot. 78 An invo- 
lucre of overlapping bracts, presenting a convex,^ flat or 
concave surface (common receptacle), upon which are 
crowded a number of sessile flowers. Ibid.m This inflor- 
escence was formerly called a compound flower, and its 
involucre a common calyx. 1875 Bennett tr. Sachs' Bot. 
134 In Phanerogams, .the whole [fibro-vascular] bundle is a 
‘ common' one, i. e. common to both stem and leaves. 

* * Technical uses from II. 

19. Mus. Common chord'. ^ see Chobd sh,^ 3 . 
Common time (or measure), time or rhylhm con- 
sisting of two or four beats in a bar ; esp, applied 
to 4-4 time (4 crotchets in a bar). 

1674, Flayford Skill Mus. i. x. 34 Th*? called the 
Dupla ox Semibreve Time (but many call it the Common 
Time, because' most used).' 1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp. 


1 111 Tunes of Common-Time. 1880 Grovds Diet. Mus. 

. 381/1 Although the term common time is generally ap- 
plied to all equal rhythms, it properly belongs only to that 
of four crotchets in a bar. .denoted by the sign C. 

b. Common metre', an iambic stanza of four 
lines containing 8 and 6 syllables alternately. 

X718 Watts Psalms Pref., I have formed my verse in the 
three most usual metres to which our psalm tunes are 
fitted, namely, die common metre, the metre of the old 
twenty-fifth psalm, which I call short metre, and that of the 
old hundredth psalm, which I call long metre. 

20. Btiilding. (See quots.) 

_ xSag CRABB Technol. Diet., Conation centering, a center- 
ing without trusses, having a tie-beam at the bottom. 
Common joists, the beams in single, naked flooring, to 
which the joists are fixed. Common rafters, those to 
which the boarding or lathing is fixed. 2823 F, Nicholson 
Prod, Build, 128 Common rafters are inclined pieces of 
timber, parallel to the principal rafters, supported by the 
pole-plates. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit, Gloss., Common roof- 
ing, that which consists^ of common rafters only, which 
bridge over the purlins in a strongly framed roof. 1830 
Weale Did, Terms, Common pitchy an old term still ap- 
plied by country workmen to a roof in which the length of 
the rafters is about three-fourths of the entire span. 

21. Legal and other phrases {mostly from 1.) ; 

Common assurances : the legal evidences of the trans- 
lation of property, t Common bail ; see quot. t Common 
bar : a bar to an action for trespass, produced by the de- 
fendant's allegation that the place on which the alleged 
trespass occurred was his own. ^ Common bettch", oldnameof 
the Court of Common Pleas (see Bench sb, 2 b). t Common 
court : court of Common Pleas. Common dialect [Gr. 4 
Kotvi) SioAcktov] : the form of the Greek language employed 
by prose writers from the Macedonian conquest to the 
Byzantine period. Cotumonfleld'.^Comiotn sb, \ Common 
flue : see quot. f Cemtnon intendment : see Intendment. 
Common jury', see Jury. Common s Common sb. 

t Common person : a person who acts for or represents 
another ; a number : see Person. Common recovery ', see 
Recovery. Common school (U._S.): a school publicly 
maintained for elementary education, t Common service : 
= Common frayer. t Common side : the side of Newgate 
where common oflfenders were imprisoned (opp, to State 
side). Common tenancy',— tenancy in common (see Com- 
mon sb. 13 e). t Common wit : = Common sense. 

1767 Blackstonb Comm, II. 204 The legal evidences of this 
translation of property are called the common ^'assurances 
of the kingdom ; whereby every man’s estate is assured to 
him. xqe&Ibid. III.2S7The defendant, .puts in sureties for 
his future attendance and obedience; which sureties are 
called common ‘'bail. 1678 Butler Hud, ni. iii. 765 Where 
Vouchers, Forgets, Common-bayl, And Affidavit-men, ne'r 
fail T’ expose to Sale all sorts of Oaths. 1848 Wharton Lniu 
Lex. s.v. Bail, Common bail, or bail below, is given to the 
sheriff, after arresting a person, on a bail-bond, entered 
into by two sureties, on condition that the defendant appear 
at the day and in such place as the arresting process com- 
mands. 1568 Grafton Chron, II. 331 Chiefe Justice of 
the common *benche. 13W Langl. P. PL B. iii. 3x8 
ICynges courte and comune *Oourte, consistoric and^chapi- 
tele, Al shal be but one courte, and one buoun be justice. 
1838 Penny Cycl, XI, 428/2 Thus the Attic dialect, some- 
what modified by the peculiarities of other dialects, was 
called the contmon or Hellenic dialed , . Poetry however 
was not written in this common "dialect. 1323 Fitzuerb. 
Sum. 2 In the commyn "feldes among other mennes landes. 
1705 Stanhope Parish. II. 171 A mixture of Tares in this 
Common-field of the World. 1822 Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1883) I. 98 Those very ugly things, common-fields, which 
have all the nakedness, without any of the smoothness, of 
Downs. 164X Tertnes de la Ley 68 Common "Fine is a 
certun summe of money which the resiants in a Leet pay 
unto the Lord of the Leet, and it is called in some places 
Head-silver. 1886 Morley Pop. Culture Crit. Misc. HI, 
10, I could not help noticing that the history classes in 
their common '’'schools all began their work with the year 
1776. 1580 J. Fecknam in Strype Atm, Ref, I. App. xxxi. 
The Book of Common "Service, now used in the Church of 
England. X708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvi. (i;^:;) vjx The 
very Out-casts of ihe County-Goal’s Coinmon-'’%ide, 1723 
Land. Getz, No. 6385/3 Prisoner in the Common Side of 
Newgate. 18x2 Examiner 7 Sept. 574/2 tide. The Com- 
mon-side of the Prison, 13^ Treiusa Barth. De P. R. 
VI. XXV. (Tollem. MS.), J>e lyme of Jie comyn •w\t)organum 
sensus communis] is bounde. The whiche lyme is centrum 
and middel of all )re parties. 1309 Hawes Past, Pleas, 
XXIV. ii. These are the v. wyttes ,, Fyrst, commyn wytte, 
and than ymaginacyon. Fantasy, ana estymacyon truely, 
And memory. 

22. Comb., as in adjs. ^ coininortrbooked, faced, 
'^•hackneyed, -kissing, -sized, etc. ; in sense 14 , 
common-looking. 

1386 Warner Alb. Et^. u. x. 48 Common-booked Foetrie. 
13^ Shaks. x Hen, Ir, in, ii. eo Had_ I so lauish of my 
presence beene, So common hackney’d in the eyes of men. 
x6zx — Cytiib, III. iv. x66 Exposing it. .to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan. 1820 Svo. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 
309/x Apt to dress up common-sized thoughts in big clothes. 
1838 Dickens O, Twist viii. He was a snub-nosed, flat- 
browed, common-faced boy enough. X858 Greener Grm- 
nery 303 With a common-sized gun. 2860-3 A. Lincoln in 
Cent. Mag, Feb. (1890) 573/2 ‘He is a common-looking 
fellow ’, some one said, x8i33 Lloyd Ebb j- Plow II, 294 
A rough common-looking woman, 

fB. quasi-tffife. = Commonly. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28045 (Cott.) pai ar funden communest. 
x6oo Shaks. A. Y, L. i. iii. 117 Because that I am more 
then common tall, 1784 New Spedaior 1 . 5/2 Beards . . in 
this country are worn.. as common as wigs and pig-tails 
among us. 

Comiuon {kp'nisn)^ sb. For forms see Common 
a, [In some senses repr. F. commune — med.L. 
communa, commfinia (see Commune r^.i) ; in 
others repr. the L. trord commune immediately ; in 
others the Eng. adj. taken substantively.] 
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+ 1 . The common body of the people of any 
place; the community or commonalty; spec, the 
body of free burgesses of a free town or burgh ; 
sometimes, the commonwealth or state, as a collec- 
tive entity. (L. commune, Gr. rd koiv 6 v.) Obs. 

a 1300 CvrsorM. 10388 (Cott.i Wshundret.scepe..Til al 
be coimin war Jjai delt. c 130* J^ol. Songs (1839) 188 The 
Kyng of Fraunce made statuz newe. .That the commiin of 
Bruges ful sore con a-rewe. (1350 Usages of WincJiesteir 
in Gil^ 350 pe Meyre and Ijc foure and twenty., 
sholle chese fowre gode men. And pe commune, of pes 
foure, chese pe tweyne afore y.sayd. rjSyTREVisA Higdeti 
(Rolls) I. 323 Whyle pe comynge of Kome were in her 
Boures Iduni respublica Jlortdf\. 1393 Lamgl. P, PI, C. 
VI. 187 In heueiie an hy wa.s an holy comune. 1648 J. 
Gregory Notes ^ Ohserv, (1650) 44 That solemne confluence 
of Heathen Saints then gathered together, ix irdtnjr rqr 
’Ao-inr, out of the whole Common of Asia. Ibid. 49 The 
Celebration of these Games in this or that City of the 
Common. 

f 2 . The common people, as distinguished from 
those of rank or dignity ; the commonalty. Often 
viewed politically as an estate of the realm, = the 
Commons, q.v. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 236 (G 5 tt.) Pis ilke boke es translate . . 
For pe comen [v.r, commun, commune, comune folk] to 
vnperstand. 138a Wyclif £x. xii. 38 And the comoun of 
either sex vnnoumbrable steyden vp with hem. 1393 
Gowkr Co>tf. I. 39 So that the comun with the lorde And 
lord with the comun also He .sette in love bothe two. 
CX470 Henry IVallaee xi. 1280 Befor king and commoun. 
igSt Mulcastek Positions xxxix. (1887) 197. The common 
is deuided into marchauntes and manuaries. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. I, i. iS4 Touching the Weale a* th’ Common. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel Bviija, Knowledge in the_ hands of the 
Comon is silver, in those of a noble person it is gold. 

+ 8. Three Commons (Sc.), the (three) Estates 
of the Realm. Obs. 

C14Z5 Wyntoun Creti, ix, is. ir Wyth pe assent of pe 
thre comounys, Byschopis, Burgens, and Barowyns, De 
£rle of Fyfe wes made Wardayne. 

+ 4 :. Communion; abstr. fellowship; concr, a 
fellowship of persons, a community. Obs. 

a ijoo Cursor M. 10492 (Cott.) Vte o kyrc and comun 
Am 1 don, and for cursd teld. Ibid. 12244 Me-thinc. .pat 
he wit[h] man has na commun. ^1400 Apol. Loll, 26 
Wan men cursun man. .or bannun him, or puttun him out 
of comyn. a, 1631 Donne 6 Serm. tv. (1634) 17 Though 
he walk . .in the outward common and fellowship of Gods 
stunts. 

6. A common land or estate ; the undivided land 
belonging to the members of a local community as 
a whole. Hence, often, the patch of unenclosed 
or ‘waste’ land which remains to represent that. 
Formerly often commons = L. communia. 

1479 Bury Wills (1850) 53 The northe hede abbuttyth 
vppon the comown of Euston. 1483 Calk, Atigl, 73 A 
Common, communia, 1530 Crowley Way to Wealth 74 
They reyse our rentes . . they enclose oure commens I 1557 
B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush, iv. (1386) 163 b, They are 
kept in Marshes,- Fennes, Lakes, and Moorishe commons. 
*893 Nashe Christ's T. 49 a, In the country the Gentle- 
man takes in the Commons, racketh his Tennaunts, etc. 
1601 Shaks. ful. C. iv._ i. 27 Turne him off (Like to the 
empty Asse) to shake his eares. And graze in Commons. 
1641 Hinde y. Brunt xix. 61 [Some] deale no better with 
their impotent and old servants than to turne them off their 
hands to live on a Commons or dye in a ditch. 1759 
Johnson Idler No. 67 r 7 Papers, about inclosing a com- 
mon upon his estate. 1770 Goldsm, Des. Vill. 307 If 
to some common's fenceless limits stray’d . . even the bare- 
worn common is deny’d. E. W. Robertson Hist. 

Ess, 246 In England, we are now accustomed to give the 
name of ‘Common’ to a tract of uncultivated waste land 
alone, but at a comparatively recent period the name, as 
opposed to ‘Close’, still continued to be applied to fields, 
pastures,^ meadows, and indeed to every description of land 
held in Joint-occupation and not in ' the loro’s domain ' ; 
whilst the Common of modern days was known as ‘ the 
Heath ’, or ‘ the Waste ’. 

1388 Shaks. Z, Z. Z, ii. i. 223 Boy. So you grant pasture for 
me. La, Notsogentlebeast, My lips areno Common, though 
seuerall they be. c ifijSj Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. 
Hutchinson 6 God having as it were enclosed a people 
here, out of the waste common of the world. 1855 Single- 
ton Virgil I. Pref. 6 There is a common of language to 
which both poetry and prose have the freest access. 

6 . Law. {H\&o right of common, common right.') 
The proiit which a man has in the land or waters 
of another; as that of pasturing cattle {common 
of pasture), of fishing {common ^piscary), of dig- 
ging turf {common of turbary), and of cutting 
wood for fire or repairs {cotnmon of estovers) ;= 
CoMMONAGH!, COMMONTV. 

Also distinguished as conanon appendant, c. appurtenant, 
c. in gross, c. because of viemage, c. of shack, etc. 

c 138S Chaucer Mereh. T. fig Alle othere manere yiftes 
hardily. As londep, rentes, pasture, or comune. iS*3 Firz- 
HERB. Surv, 3 It is at the lordes pleasure to enclose them. . 
so that no nother man haue commyn therin. Ibid, 5-6 
Commen appendaunt, commen appurtenaunte, commen in 
grose, commen per cause de viiwnage, ifigS Cleveland 
Rustick Ramp. Wks. (1687)^462 Commune of Pasture and 
Fishing, expressed in the smd Charters, X7H Land. Gas, 
No. 4S80/3 Ford Farm . . with right of Common in a large 
^mmon. 1711 Ibid. No. 4927/4 Well Wooded and 'Tim- 
ber’d, with Commons for 24 Cows and a Bull. 1734 Ibid. 
No. 6246/2 One half quarter of Yard-Land, .with Common 
of Pasture thereto belonging;. <1x845 Hood Sniffing a 
Birthday iii, Not common-right for goose or ass. 1833 
Lytton My Novel ii. ii, The poor have a right of conunon, 
I suppose. 
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•J* 7 . The common fund, stock, or purse. [So Fr. 
commun^ Ohs. 

1340 Mem. Ripen (Surtees) III. 290 Fyve 1 . of the common 
of the church. 1348 Udall, etc. tx.Erasm. Par. Acts 13b, 
But the distrihucion of the common was made to euery 
man, according to his necessitie. x^o Marvell Corr, Wks. 
1872-3 II. 316 So he [Charles II] is resolved once more to 
have money enough in his pocket, and live on the common 
for the fhture. [Cf. F. vivre sur le commun, ‘vivre aux 
frais d’une socifitfi, sans rien faire' (Littrfi).] 

+ 8. ? = Commons ; share of a common table ; 
board ; rations. Ohs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 328 Ech clerc. .hem jef. .As muche 
as he in the wouke in is commune spende. exfiso B rath- 
wait Baiftabees frul. (1818) 19, I drunk and took my 
common In a taphouse, with my woman. 

+ 9 . = Common woman, prostitute. Obs. 
tcx3O0 If. Alts. 2506 And damoselis to garsounes, Ther 
was mad al comunes.] e 1330 Arth. ^ Merl, 680 And of 
that wiif made a comoun To don alle lus volunte, 

10 . L!cci. [L. commune, F. commun.'] A service 
common to a class of festivals. (Opposed fo proper^ 
[rz40o Table of Lessons, etc.ia. Wyclif 's Bible Iv. 683 
First ben sett sondaies and ferials togider, and after that 
the sanctorum, bothe comyn and propre togider, of al the 
geer. Ibid. IV. 696 Here endith the Propre Sanctorum, 
and now bigynneth the Commoun Sanctorum,] 1874 
Breviary Offices vi, But when we arrive at the Common 
and Proper of Saints, Sarum .shines no more. 1890 J. T. 
Fowler in Castle Hd. MS. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 30 
note. The Common of a confessor and bishop. 

■f 11 . A combination, mixture. Ohs. 
x6i8 Bolton Plortts iv. ii. {1636} 263 A certaine common 
of all together. 

12 . quasi-J^. The common, a. That wltich is 
common or ordinary. Esp. in above, beyond, out 
of the common. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 32 Your Sonne Will or exceed the 
Common, or be caught With cauteloiis baits and practice. 
1742 H. Walpole Lett. Mann, Beyond the common. 

1762- 71 — Veriuds Anecd. Paint. IV. x6i A man above 
the common. 1803 Pic Nic No. i (1806) I. 32 They are a 
something beyond common. 1836 Emerson Nalure, Pros- 
Ticc* Wks, (Bohn) II. 172 To see the miraculous in the com- 
mon. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 292 Forethought which 
was quite out of the common with them. 

b. The vulgar longue, rare. 
s 6 oo Shaks. A. y. L. v. i. 54 This female: which in the 
common, is woman. 

13 . In common. 

t a. In general, generally. Ohs, 
a 1^00 Cursor M, 242 (Gfitt.) Of ingland Jie nacione . . Er 
englijs men in comune. 1377 Lancl. P. PL B. x. 358 Loue 
\>i lorde god leuest aboue alle, And after, nlle crystene 
creatures in comune, eche man other. CX386 Chaucer 
Hut's T, 1823 For woramen, as to speken in comune, Thei 
folwen all J^e fauour of fortune. 1423 Jas. I Hingis Q, 
clxvii. No necessitee Was in the hevin at his natiuitee, Dot 
3it the thingis happin in commune Efter purpose, 

b. Ordinarily, usually, commonly. 

CX386 Chaucer Knt’s 71393 Allas, why pleynen folk so 
in commune Of ffortune. 1833 Lytton My Novel ji. iv, 
A patent cork-screw, too good to be used in common. 

t o. In public, openly. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xi. _484 The king . . bad thame in-to 
commoune say. That that [the foe] com in-till euill aray. 
*377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 211 Cryst to a comune woman 
seyde in comune at a feste ^tfides sua shulde sauen hir. 

d. In joint use or possession ; to be held or en- 
joyed equally by a number of persons. 

1382 Wyclif Acts ii. 44 Alle men that bileuyden. .hadden 
alle thingis comyn [MSS. QX in comoun]. C1400 Rom. 
Rose 3209 Whanne wille and goodis ben in comune. 1326 
Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 14 They , . had no property, 
but all was itj commune, x^ Shaks. a Hat. VI, iv. ii. 74 
All the Realme shall be in Common. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) I. so Friends have all things in common. 

e. Law, Tenants in common', ‘such as hold by 
several and distinct titles, but hy unity of posses- 
sion ’. So tenancy, estate, etc., in common. 

Z390 Swinburne Testammts 84 All. .persons.. seized in 
fee-simple, in copercenarie, or in common in fee-simple. 
1630 B. Discollim. 23 Coparceners, Joyn-tenants, orTenante 
in common. x6go Locke Gent. il v. § 26 The wild Indian, 
who knows no Inclosure, and is still a Tenant in common. 

1763- 9 BlackstoNe (T.l, Estates may be held . .in severalty, 
in joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and in common. 

'I'f. In general, as a general conception or 
‘universal’.. Ohs, 

1331 Robinson tr. MorSs Utop, (Arb.) 105 Furtheremore 
they WMe neuer yet hahle to fynde out the seconde inten- 
tions : _ insomuche that none of them all coulde euer see 
man himselfejn commen, as they cal him. 

g. In union, in communion, in a community. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Susanna i. 14 Then in commune they 

appoynted a time. 1839 Jefhson Brittany iii. 32 The monks, 
having become weary of the life in common. 

h. Said of participation in attributes, charac- 
teristics, actions, etc. Esp. in phr. to have in 
(formerly of) common (with). 

x637_EAnL Monm. tr. Paruta’s Pol. Disc. 49 What had the 
Farthians of common with the Commonwealth of Rome? 
1703 Arbuthnot Cains (J.), In a work of this nature it is 
impossible to avoid puerilities, it having that in common 
with dictionaries, and books of antiquities. 1774 W. Mit- 
FoRD Harmony of Lang. 225 These strange anomalies are 
not in common to us with our southern neighbours. 1776 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 324 Has many things in 
common with the preceding species, but is larger. 17^ 
Burney Mem. Meiastasio I. 29 [He] was not only pleased 
in common with the lovers of poetry, but, etc. x^ Free- 
man Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App, 580 The two stories have 
nothing in common. 


tl 4 . To enter common : see Commons 3 c. Obs. 

1640 Bastwick Ld. Bps. iii. Ciiijb, The Church of Eng. 
land may enter Common with Rome in her Canons. 1674 
Govt Tonpie x. viii. (1684) 158 Let us. .not by pur unmanly 
impatiencies enter common with brutes and animals. 

16 . Sc. phr. In the common of\ in the debt of, 
under obligations to. + In common with ; subject 
to, in the power of (quot. 1423). + To quite one 
a common-: to settle accounts with him, pay him 
off. (Cf. Commons 3 c.) 

1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. cxlix. The more thou art in dangere 
and commune With hir, that derkis clepen so fortune. 
c 1363 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. 24-3 (Jam.) Sir 
George Douglas . . not willing to be in an Enghsh-man’s 
commoun for an evil turn, gathered a company of chosen 
men, and burnt the town of Alnwick. ffSS7a Knox Hist 
Ref. 202 (Jam.) It micht be that he sould quite him a 
comoun ather in Scotland, or ellis in France. 1637 Ruther- 
ford Lett. (1881) 220 Ye are in no man's common but 
Christ's. x8.. Sc. Prov, (Jam.), * I am as little in your 
common, as you are in mine.' 1879 Jamie.son s.v. Common, 
A thing Ls said to be good one's common, when one is under 
great obligations to do it; to be ill one's common, when one, 
from the peculiar obligations one lies under, ought to act a 
very different part. 

■f Conxmon, sb.^ Obs, == Communs sb.", com- 
miming, conference, discourse. 

1326 Skelton Magnyf. 1337 Your speche is as pleasant 
as though it were pend; To here your comon, it is my liigh 
comforte. 

t Common (kp’man), v. Obs, Forms: 3-4 
co[BDL)mun, 4-5 comoianCe, -one, -o'wn(o, 4-6 
comon, (5 pa. t. oomaunde), 5 commovm, 5-8 
common. Also, 4-5 comin, 4-6 comen, -yn(e, 
commin, 5-6 commyn, -en ; pa. t, and pple. 5 
comynd, comynt, comend, conunynd, etc. 
[ME. comune-n, comonc-n, a. OF. eonmne-r (in AF. 
also comone-r) to make common, imjiart, share, f. 
comun Common a. The shifting stress in OF. 
comum' r, comwne (:— L. types conunfma're, com- 
mu-nat), was reflected in ME. by the two forms 
eo'mun and comu'ite found side by side from the 
earliest times. The former became the more 
popular in ME., and was written co{m)mun, -on, 
-oun, -en, -yn, -in, and finally like the adj., com- 
mon ; it survived in some senses down to the i 8th c. 
lint the earlier senses mostly became obs. in the 
16th c., with the exception of that of ‘ hold con- 
verse ’ ; and here the form commune, which, though 
less usual in ME., had never become obsolete, now 
came to the front, being supported by the sb. com- 
munion, etc. Common and commune are thus 
only developments of the same word ; but as they 
became very distinct in form, and their sense-his- 
tory is not quite identical, common having taken 
from the cognate sb. and adj. some senses in which 
commune is never used, they are dealt with as 
distinct words.] 

I. Senses in which Common was the prevalent 
form : now quite obsolete. 

1 . trails. To make common to others with one- 
self; to communicate, impart (to), share (with). 

c 1380 [see CoMMONiNC vbl, sb. x]. 1398 Trcvlsa Barth. 
De P. R. VHi. xxi. (1493) 333 Sterres comynen and parte 
eche wyth other theyr Tyghte. Ibid, xvm. xxvii. 788 A 
hounde comyneth not ne yeuyth flesshe. .that he maye not 
deuour to other houndes. Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.) 

VII. xxiv. 312/2 Not to hyde tnem but to comyne them forth 
to profyte of other. 1538 Starkey England u i. (1871) 2 
To commyn such gyftys as he to them gyuen, ych one to 
the profyt of other. Ibid. 8 He commynyth nys gudnes 
to al creaturys. 

2 . To communicate (verbally), tell, declare, 
publish, report. 

_ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 19 Such a-S I haue , . i-rad 
in dyuerse bookea, I gadere and write . . and comoun to 
o|>ere men. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence i. 3 Comounne xe not 
kis book of deuyne secretes to wickid men. X348 Udall, 
etc. xx.Erasm. Par. fohnsSa., After these thynges were 
commoned to and fro from one to an other, etc. 

b, absat. or intr. 

[1494 cf. CoMMDNiNG vhl, sb. 2.] 1362 J. Heywood Prcv. 
4 Epigr. (1867) 181 The commons common so: tys com- 
monly sayde, 

3 . intr. To take a part in common with others ; 
to participate, partake, share with, in. 

1388^ Wyclif r Pet iv. 13 Comyne ge with the passiouns 
of Crist. <1x440 Relig, Pieces fr, Thornton MS. (1867) 
3 Cristene folke |>at commons to-gedire in ^ sacremente.s. 
x6oa Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 206 Laertes, 1 must common with 
your greefe. 

4 . To have intercourse; to associate with. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29331 (Cott.) To comun noght wit cursed 
men. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 140 For Toule meselrie 
he coraond with no man. x;;83 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Prol. 2 My felawes comened with ladies and gcntil women. 
*^5 Fardle Faciom ii. iii. 128 That who so was diseased 
with any malady, should comon with other that had bene 
healed of the like. a 

b. Of sexual intercourse. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cimrg. (MS. A) If. 123 b, J>er folowib 
a litil wilnyng for to comoun {desiderimn eoi/us'] wip 
wymmen. Z4M Cafcravs Chron. 7 AfUr tyme Cayn had 
killid Abel . . Adam mad a vow uiat he schuld nevir . . 
comoun with Evej and his continens kept he a hundred 
3eres. 



COMMONABLE. 


COMMONEB. 


6, To have points in common ; to agree, rare. 

CX400 A^oL Loll. 73 As comoun to |}e law of )>e 
go»el. Ibid, 74 Comonning mikil wi)> law cyuil. 

II. Senses afterwards expressed by Commune. 

6. i»ir. To confer, converse, talk {with, together)-, 

= Commons v. 6. 

1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xxvi. 0 Sche comyneth with all men. 
CZ400 Destr. Troy 12046 Pes kynges in counsell were 
comynyng to-gedur. 14S8 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
22 Gladly they will speke and comyn. 1490 — Eneydos vi. 
(i8go) 26 She comened wyth the prynces of the same con- 
trey. JS 3 S CovEUDALE Ps, iv. 4 Comon with youre owne 
hertes vpon youre beddes. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 477 
Kepyng the oarres shut, eche might see and common with 
other at their pleasure, igSi Savile Tacitus’ Hist. i. xv. 
(iSQi) 10 We two. .common [loquitnurl plainly ogether, 

D. Const, of, Upon (the matter discussed). 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 400 11 . 26, 1 spake with Maister 
John Salet, and commonyd with hym of hyr. 1479 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870} 425 To common . . with the housnolders of 
Brewers vpon a wise prouision to be made. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciara. 1. (1599) 17 The practises, .commoned vpon. .be- 
tweene the Pope and him. 1596 Spenser E . Q , v. ix. 4 
And by the way. .of sundry things did commen. 

C. with dependent clause. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 325/2 He comened with them how 
. .he myght departe. xsra Grafton Chron. II. 532 Which 
. .began to common amongest themselves, howe they might 
render the towne, to their most honour and profite. 

7 . treats. To talk over in common, confer about, 
discuss, debate ; to converse about, talk of. 

C1460 Fortescue Abs. <$• Lim. Mon. xvii. (1885) 15a ]>at 
his entente therin be comened with his counsell. 1574 
Hellowes Gueitara’s Earn. Ef. (1584) 69 It were very wel, 
the afiayres of warres should be commoned of many, but 
the resolution of them to bee used with fewe. 1607 (Nov.) 
J. King Semi. 20 To common it [this scripture] in priuate 
with their owne spirits. 

b. To come to a common decision, agree {that). 
^1430 SyrGetier, (Roxb.) 89 Than comyned thei al there 
That Generides saued were. 

8 . irans. To administer the Communion to; 
reft, and pass, to receive the Communion, com- 
municate. (See Commune v. 8.) [Cf. also F. 
conivmmer L. commiinicare^ 

r 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egi^ciane 1230 Scho. .of his hand 
syne commonyt was. rx4oa Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 
We schrafe vs dene and herd messe and comound vs. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. YpoIyte..commyned them with 
the Sacrament of the aulter. rxsoo in Maskell Mon. Rit. 
(1847) III. 348 No man nother woman that this day pro- 
posyth here to be comenyd. 

III. Later senses derived from Common, (-s,) 
sb. or adj. (Not found with Commune.) 

9 . intr. To exercise or enjoy aright of common ; 
see Common sb. 6. 

xsa3 Fitziierd. Surv. s Where they and other commen 
togyder. <1x640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 203 
Howe farr the sayd Abbot and his Tenants should Comon, 
and where. 1642 Perkins Prof, Bk. i. § 108. 48 If common 
of pasture be granted unto me for my cattell 1 shall not 
common but with cattell commonable. 1697 Vieio Penal 
Laws 252 The Commoners shall be excluded for Common- 
ing therein ; so also shall the Lord be debarred to common 
in the residue. 

10 . To eat at a common table, to board together. 

15^ Florio, Doezenare, to boord or common in com- 

panie, a X677 Barrow Semi. 1 . xxx. 415. 1684 [see Com- 
MONiNG vbl.sb. 8]. X7M Bntick London IV. 30 The reason 
for the name of Doctors Commons is because the civilians 
in this place common together. 

b. tram. To board (at a common table), rare. 
XS98 Florio, Tener dogzena, to boord or common schol- 
lers at meate and drinke, to keepe an ordinarie. 

11. To make common (what is sanctified). 

x6ai W. ScLATER Tythes (1623) 50 Nothing sanctified 
may euer be commoned. — Ibid. 45. 

Coninioxiable (kp'msnab’l), a. [f. Common v, 

9 + -ABLE.] 

1 . Of animals : That may be pastured on com- 
mon land. 

x6ao J. Wilkinson Of Courts Baron xi,j If any tenant 
doth surcharge the common, .by putting of cattel there not 
commonable, as pigs, goats, and geese. X767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 33 Commonable beasts are either beasts of the 
plough, _ or such as manure the ground. x^6 Digby Real 
Prof iii. 163 A right of common of pasture for all common- 
able cattle levant and couchant upon the lands. 

2 . Of land : That is or may be held in common ; 
subject to a right of common ; suitable for or per- 
taining to commoning (see Common v. 9). 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (x6s3)6o The Third sort 
, .lieth dee^ and long <lrowned. .onely two or three months 
in summer it is commonable. X796 W. Marshall W. Eng- 
land II, 134 It was once the prevailing practice of Devon- 
shire, to cultivate its commonable lands. xSga Austin 
jurispr. (1879) II. xlix. 84X Putting his cattle on the com- 
monable land. x866 Rogers Agric. Prices I. xxviii. 670 
To sustain himself and his family from the produce of his 
own land, and from his commonable rights. 
G nmni onage (kp'msnedg). Also 7 comonage. 
[f. Common sb. (or v.) + -age.] 

1 . The practice of commoning ; right of common ; 
usually ‘ common of pasture ’, or the right of pas- 
turing animals on common land. 

16x0 W. Folkingham Art of Survey iii. iv. 70 Swannage, 
Warrenage, Commonage, Piscage, etc. 164X Fuller Holy 
^ Prof. St. 1. xiii. 100 If proportionable allotments be made 
to the poore for their commonage. 1799 A. Young Trav. 
France 446 Open fields . . shackled with the rights of com- 
monage. 1884 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 8/2 Restrictions con- 
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cerning grazing and turbary on mountains over which they 
claim commonage. 

b. The condition of land beld in common, or 
subject to rights of common. 

x8o8 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 114/1 To enclose more than 
20,000 acres of land . . at this time in a state of commonage. 
1828 Southey Ess, (1832) II. 250 The custom of such a 
tenantry is to throw the ground into a sort of commonage. 

c. cotter. Estate or property held in common ; 
common land, a common. 

X77X Goldsm. Hist, Eng. II. 131 He [Wat Tyler] required 
that . . all commonages should be open to the poor as well 
as the rich. x866 Reader 24 Feb. 199/3 The commonages 
..which never were held by feudal tenure, but were allodial 
lands. x88s W. Greswell in Moan. Mag. Feb. 281/r 
Wains drawn by spans of 16 or 20 oxen are outspanned on 
the village commonage. 

d. A body of commoners. 

x88z Western Daily Press 15 May 3/4 A list of the com- 
monage was drawn up. 

2 . The estate of the commons, the commonalty, 
1649 Selden Laws Eng. 11. xl. (1739) 177 The lowest ebb 
that ever the Commonage of England indured. 1848 Thack- 
eray Van. Fair ix, The whole baronetage, peerage, com- 
monage of England. 

Co'Tnmonal, a. nonce-wd. Pertaining to the 
commonalty. 

1863 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 10/2 To fall in with the geo- 
logical humour of the day, we may divide Everybody into 
certain strata, from the royal to the commonal. 

Commonaly, obs. f. Commonly. 
Commonality (k^mome'liti). Forms : 4 
com(ia)unalite, -eo, 4-7 -ie, 6 ~ commonality. 
[A by-form of Commonalty, conformed (in its 
earlier spelling) to the L. *conminndUtcisi\ 
f 1 . A community, commonwealth ; = Common- 
alty I. Ohs. 

c X3y4 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 13 be gouernours of commu- 
nalilies. Ibid. iv. vL 142 God.. for he hym self is good., 
chaseb oute al yuel of )>e boundes of hys communalite. 

fb. A free or self-governing community; ==• 
Commonalty i b. Obs. 

x68o Morden Geog. Red. (16S5) 393 Some . . have thdr 
Kings, others live by Hords or Commonalities. 

2 . Common people ; = Commonalty 3. 

(The form favoured by Scottish writers.) 

1382 Addr. Jas. VI In Sir % MelviHs Mem. (1735) 258 
Noblemen, Barons, Burgesses and Commonality. 1628 
Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 153 The commonality are now 
your friends, 1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 158 
The tears and the curse of the commonality, xyfix-a Hume 
Hist, Eng. (x8o6) IV. Ixiv. 723 Three e.states, the clergy, 
the nobiuty, and- the commonality, 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr. I. i. 18 All the commonality of Scotland. 1S79 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such ii. 37 Among the mixed commonality. 

+ 3 . A corporation ; =» Commonalty 3. Obs. 
1687 Land. Gas. No. 228S/1 The humble Address of the. . 
Mystery and Commonality of Barbers and Surgeons. 

4 . Possession in common, community. Obs. 
1340 Hyrde tr. Fives’ Jnstr. Ckr. Worn. (1592) Xiij, The 
women could not awaye with that coinminalitie of goods, 

t6. «= Commonalty 5. Obs. 

1713 M. Davies Ath, Brit. i. Prg/f 67 Not possible to be 
Read by the Commonality of Christians. Ibid. ii. 416 
The common use and understuiding of the Commonality 
of Christians. 

Commonalty (kp-msnalti). Forms: 3-4 
comunaute, 4-0 co(m)inuiialte, 5 comonaltie, 
6 - commonalty (with from 20 to 30 variants fol- 
lowing all the forms of co{nt)mon, comen, comyn, 
etc., and of the suffix, -ante, -alte, -altie, etc.) [a. 
OS'. comunaltS, comunauti (= Pr. cominaltat. It. 
covtunaltS), i, OF. and Pr. comunal. It. communale, 
L commundl-is belonging to the community, f. 
commune the commimily or state = Common sb^ i. 
The L. type is comnmnalitas (found in med,L,) ; 
hence the variant Commonality.] 

1 1 . The people of a nation, state, city, etc., col- 
lectively; a community, commonwealth. Obs. 

e xago Lives Saints (1887) 143 Ech ]>ing Jiat fallez to 
harme In f>e communaute. 0x300 Beiet 1302 Todesturbi 
thing that falleth to harm of communeaute. X388 Wyclif 
Prov. xxix. 2 The comynalte schal be glad in the multipli- 
yng of iust men. c X423 Wyntoun Cron. vni. xxxvii. 103 
For to sawfe his comwnate Than ^th wardane tretyde 
he. <;x4fio Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon, vii. (1885) 124 
Ambassatours . . from grete communalties bi yonde ps 
see. c 1333 Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype Eccl, Mem, I, 
xxxiii. 238 Persons which . . have rooted a sedition in this 
communalty, 1347 Homilies i. Swearing (1859) 75 Good 
Older .. kept .. in all commonalties, as boroughs, cities, 
towns, and villages, ^x Weever Anc, Fun, Mon, 347 
The Communaltie of Kent was neuer vanquished by the 
Conquerour. 

fb. A self-governing commonwealth, a re- 
public, a democracy. Obs. 

x6o4 E. G[rimstone] tr, JPAcoslds Hist, Indies vi. x. 433 
Many nations of the Indies have not indured any Kings . . 
but live in comminalties, creating and appointing Captains 
and Princes, for certaine occasions onely. x66o MiltonJJV-«« 
Comniu. Wks. 1738 1 . 599 Which, .may be best and soonest 
obtainM, if every County., were made a kind of subor- 
dinate Commonalty or Commonwealth. 

2 . A body coiporate ; a corporation, 

1423 Ord. Whittington’s Alna-honse in Entick 

London IV. 354 The commonalty of the craft of mercers. 
1320 Sir R. Elyot Willvo Elyot’s Gov. (1883) I. App. 315 
The Maire and cominaltle of the Citie of New Samm. 1323 
Act n IS Hen. VIII, c, 5 One body and perpetuall com- 


minaltie or felowship of the facultie of Physicke. 15^4 
West Symbol, ji. § so A Maior without his comminaltie. 
i8z8 W. Smith Univ. College 369 The University to forfeit 
so/, yea^ to the Mayor and Commonalty of London. 
1847 C. G. Addison Contrads i. i, § 2 (18B3) 88 If a bond 
he given by the commonalty in the absence of the mayor, 
the body corporate is not bound. 1S83 Act 49 Viet, 
c. 76 § 12 Licensed by the master, wardens^and commonalty 
of watermen and lightermen of the River Thames, 

3 . The general body of the community ; the 
common people, as distinguished from those iu 
authority, from those of rank and title, or ‘ the 
upper classes ’ generally; the ‘commons’ collec- 
tively. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter liv. 10 In he comunaute of 
folke. 1:1440 Generydes 254 Of hir lordes and of hir 
comenaute. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/4 Accompanyed 
wyth the nobles and moche comynaltee of his royame, 
1331 Elyot Gov. i. i, Plebs in englishe, is called the comu- 
naltee, whiche signifieth onelye the multitude, wherin be 
conteined the base and vulgare inhabitantes, not auanced 
to any honour or dignitee. 1381 Mulcaster Positions 
xxxix. (1887) 197 Either gentlemen or of the commonalty. 
1736-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) 1 . 179 The commonalty of 
both sexes wear straw hats. 1841 Lytton Nt. ^ Morn, i. 
ii. One of those families which yearly vanish from the 
commonalty into the peerage. 1874 Miss Mulock My 
Mother^ 1 89 As well-to-do commonalty likes to patronise 
poor gentility. 

transf. 1667 Milton P, L. vii. 480 The Parrimonious 
Emmet^oin’d in her popular Tribes Of Coramonaltie. 

+ 4 . The Commons as an estate of the realm 
acting by their elected representatives ; hence, the 
representative members of the Commons. Obs. 

xsto Sidney .rinriti/iVt (1622) no Enacted, not onely by the 
cominaltle of Passions, but agreed vnto by her most noble 
Thoughts. X381 Lambarde Eiren. iv, xiii, (1588) 540 Both 
Gentlemen and Knights do serve in the Parliament, as 
members of the Communaltie. 1630 R. Johnson Kingd. Ij' 
Cemmtv, 174 The three Estates, of theClergic, the Nobi- 
litie, and Comminaltie. 1648 D, Jenkins Wks, 15 The 
ayds granted by the Commonalty. 

5 . irartsf. The general or universal body. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iii. (T.), I . . will use the secret 
acknowledgement of the commonalty bearing record of the 
God of gods. 1639 T. White Mid. Slate Souls 37 Not. .by 
a few wise or extraordinarily religious persons, but by the 
commonalty and universality of Christians. 17x0 Steele 
Taller No. 197 v 2 Writings which the Commonalty of 
Scholars have piLshed into the World. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T, I. i. (1849) 3 The commonalty of mankind. 

+ 6. In commonalty', in public. Out of common-' 
alty : in private, in secret. Obs. 

X303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne p. 186 1 . 5964 Hyt ys 
eoueytyse and jicft pryue To bye J>yng out of commalte 
[v. r. comnalte]. CX380 Wyclif Serrn. Bel. Wks. I. iio He 
wolde in comunalte do j>is dede, and not )>us oonli in desert. 
Commonanoe, erroneous f. Commumamcjs. 
Common council, -man : see Council. 
Commone, obs. f> Common. 
tCommomefa'ction. Obs. [f. L. commone-, 
fac^e ' to remind one forcibly of something, put 
in mind, admonish f. commone-re to put in mind 
irfeutre to make.] The action of admonishing 
or reminding ; an admonition, reminder. 

X619 ScLATER Exp. X These. (1630) 302 Lest the commone- 
faction might seeme vnnecessary. X633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 
II. 287 Significant Images, appointecT for commonefaction 
and institution of men in religious duties. X679 Puller 
Moder, Ch- Eng. (1843] 139 Vestments . . for ornament, dis- 
tinction, and commonefaction. 

Commoner, comparative of Common a. 
Commoner (k^i'msnoi), sb. Forms : 4 com- 
iner, oomouner, 5 comommer, 4-6 oomiLXLer(e, 
oommuner, comyner(e, 6 cojueiier(e, comonar, 
oommonour, 5- commoner. [Partly from Com- 
mon sb.^ senses 1-2, 5 ; par% from Common 
branches I, III ; partly associated with both.] 
tl. A member of the community having civic 
rights ; a burgess, citizen ; spec, a member of the 
general body of a town-council. Obs. 

CX323 Coer de L. 5338 The comouners servyd hym at 
wylle. C1430 Lay Folks Mass-bk. 69 We sail pray espe- 
cially for )>e meer, pexij., )>e schiriines and^ xxiiij. and for 
all gode communets of pis cite. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
37s The xxiiij. and xlviij. (Ximyners of the seid cit^ chosen 
for good rewle of the same. 1331 Elyot Gov, 1. 1, In the 
citie of London and other cities, they that be none aider- 
men, or sherifFes be called communers. ^7 Order of 
Ha^italls Aiijb, Th' Aldermen, and the Commoners of 
this City [London]. 2643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari, iir. 53 
The Stoickes would have the City of the whole world to be 
one, and all men to be commoners, and townesmen. 

b. A member of the Court of Common Council 
(of London). 

Chief Commoner', a courtesy title of the chairman of the 
City Lands Committee — the leading committee of the 
Common Council. 

1889 Daily News 9 Feb. 2/6 Mr. Judd, the Chief Com- 
moner. .echoed the wish of the Lord Mayor that the friend- 
liest relations should exist between the Corporation and the 
County Council. 

2 . More generally ; One of the common people ; 
a member of the commonalty. (Now applied to 
all below the rank of a peer.) 

Z377 Langl. P. FI. B. XV. 325 Gerkes and knyjtes and 
comuneres Jiat ben riche. CX380 Wyclif Wks. (i 83 o) 88 
pei graunten pardon, .to lord is, clerkis & comineris. 14x9 
Heretong Clux in Eilis Orig. Lett. ii. 25 I. 81 Ther is a 
grete power of hem, bothe of Lordys, Knyths, and Squiers, 
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"hot the grettlste power is of Conununers. 1534 Ld. Ber- 
ners Gold. Bk. M. Aiirel. (1S46J Hvijb, He dyned at a 
knyghtes bridalct and woulde not eate at the bndale of a 
comtnuner. 134* Elyot Image Gov. (1556' 59 Begin- 
nyng at the base people or comniuners. i6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 483 Proud & sumptuous dames, that are but com- 
moners and artizans wiues. 1701 Swift Coutesls Nobles 
Aikefts, Themistocles was at fiist a commoner himself. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 63 The .supreme tribunal., 
must consist of both commoners and nobles, 
b, trails/. Applied to a horse. 

1890 SlMtdard 17 Mar. 3/7 If the prize goes to Epsom it 
will be by the aid of Ilex, for the outsider, Braceborough, 
is only a commoner, I fear. 

8 . A member of the House of Commons. Now 
rare. Great Commoner', a name given to the 
elder "William Pitt. 

1648 Prynne Plea for Lords The Petitions of the Com- 
moners (containing all Petitions of the Commons house for 
redresse of, .Injuries), a 1674 Clakenoon Hist. Reb. (1704) 
HI, XI. 140 The Messengers . . one of the House of Peers 
and two Commoners. X793 Blackstone Comm.^ (ed. la) 
190 The freedom of the member’s pemon : which in a peer 
is for ever sacred and inviolable ; and in a commoner (by the 
privilege of parliament) for forty days after every proroga- 
tion, and forty days before the next appointed meeting. 
186a Thackeray Pour Georges ii. 103 ‘There’s the great 
commoner.' ‘There is Mr. Pitt.’ 1884 L'pool Mercury n 
Nov. eJo. For the sake of the House of Lords a protest wiu 
be made by the Tory commoners at every stage. 

t4. One who ^ares or takes part in anything ; 
a sharer, participator, [f. Common v. I.] Obs. 

X383 WvcLiF r Pei.-v. 1 Witnesse of Cristis passiotin. .and 
comuner [1388 comynere) of that glorye that is to be shewid. 

Relig. Pieces fr, ThomionMS. i Communers of )>at 
blyse Jjat euer mare lastis, 1450-1330 Myrr. our Lady eo-jo 
By the we are made comuner to the fruyte of tyfe, 1Q39 
Fuller Holy War iv. xvi. (1647) ig6 Lewis . . resolved to 
be a commoner with them in weal and wo. at66i — 
Worthies t. 136 He fled into Germany, and there was 
Fellow-Commoner with Mr. Sewell in all his sufterings. 

t 5. One who lakes or pays for liis Commons 
( sense 3 ), i.e. who shares in a common meal, or 
eats at a common, table ; a boarder. Ohs. 

1598 Florio, Hoszenaute, a commoner or boorder with 
others as schollers are. 1634 Whitlock Zooiomia 534 The 
Prodigalls fellow commoners, the Swine. 

0, In some English colleges, as at Oxford and 
Winchester ; One who pays for his commons, i.e. 
a student or undergraduate not on the foundation 
(called at Cambridge a pensioner). 

The colleges were originally intended only for the fellows 
and scholars 'on the foundation', the admission of other 
students, as 'commoners' or boarders, being a subsequent 
development, which eventuated in the recognition of many 
ranks of students, as (at Oxford) noblemen, getiilemen-conf 
moners, fellow-commoners, commoners, bafielers, servi- 
tors : q, V. These grades are now practically obsolete ; and 
the only existing distinction is into scholars, at students 
on the foundation, and commoners. The latter word thus 
tends to be understood as common or ordinary under- 
naduate’, i. e. one who has not gained a scholarship, exhi- 
bition, or other special distinction. 

1613 Heyvvood Marriage (Percy Soc.) ijr^Thysys 

some yowng schooleinan, a fresh comonar. 1671 Glanvill 
Disc. M. Staibe jt Being not related to any Foundation in 
Oxford, but living there as a Commoner. 1750 Coventry 
Pempey Lilt, ii. x. (1785) 68/3 The rank of a fellow-com- 
moner, whidh . . is one who sits at the same table, and en- 
joys the conversation of the fellows. It differs from what 
IS called a gentleman-commoner at Oxford . . in the greater 
privileges and licences indulged to the members of this 
order, who.. are allowed to absent themselves at pleasure 
from the private lectures. 1791 Boswell fohison an. 1738 
He. .went to Oxford, and was entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke College. 1844 Stanley Arnold I, i. 3 Having en- 
tered as a commoner, and afterwards become a scholar of 
the college. x8S6 Oxford Calendar ^ Co^us Christi College 
S07 Exhibitions have been recently instituted . . to be com- 
peted for from time tojime by Commoners of the College. 
1887 T. A Trollope What I remember I. iii. 77 At Win- 
chester there were . . a hundred and thirty private pupils 
of the head master, or ‘ commoners 
fig. i6oa Return, fr, Pamass. iv, ii. One of the Diuels 
fellow commoners, one that sizeth in the Deuils butteries. 

7. One who has a joint right in common lands ; 
one who enjoys a right of common. 

1340 Act 32 Hen. VTII, c. 13 § 3 No commonour or com- 
monours within any foreste, chase, moore .. or woaste 
grounde. 1373 Tusser Husb. {1878) 144 For commons 
these commoners crie, enclosing they may not abide. 16x3 
Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 314 A commoner whom another 
commoner wrongeth by putting in more beasts into the 
common then hee should. 1839 Stoneiiousb Axholwe 77 
The original grant recognized this right of the Commoners. 
b. transf. and fig, 

1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 261 The first Commoners of the 
Earth did employ their Heads about getting the necessary 
supports of Life. 1703 Kowe Fair Penit. 11. ii, The Ilirds, 
gmat Nature’s happy Commoners. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Penfou, He iw driven out a commoner of Nature, .reduced 
to pick up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous, 
t 8 . A common harlot, prostitute. Obs. 
x6ox SHAKS..rifri Well V. iii. 194 0 behold this Ring. .He 
gaue it to a Commoner a'th Campe If I be one. 1^3 Con- 
greve Love for L. t. ii, What think you of that noble com- 
moner Mrs. Drab ? 

*1* 9. A common-lawyer. Obs. rare. 

1623 Dekker & Mass. Virg. Mari. iii. iii, Har. The devil 
..hates a civil lawyer, as a soldier does peace. Spwtg. How 
a commoner t Har, Loves him from the teeth outward. 
Co'mnxoneress. rare. [f. prec. - 1 - -ess.] A 
female commoner ; the wife of a commoner. 

1791 Mad, D’Arblav Diary V. 197 Peeresses, commoner- 
esses and the numerous indefinites crowded every part. 
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Co’mmoney. [f. Common «. -h-t, diminutive 
sufhx.] = Common one ; a marble of a common 
sort ; cf. Ally sb.^ 

1837 Dickens Pickiu, xxxiv. Whether he had won any 
alley tors or commoneys lately . . his ‘ alley tors ' and his 
' commoneys ’ are alike neglected. 

Common good, goods, [transl. L. honum 
piiblicnm, bona pttblica.^ The public property of 
a community or corporation ; esp. in Sc. use, the 
property, whether in lands or fnnds, held by the 
magistrates, and the revenues payable to them, for 
the behoof of the community. (Jamieson Suppl.) 

c 1380 [see CoMMONiNG vbl. s5. ij. 1467 Otd. Worcester 
in Png. Gilds 386 Also that the woithy men of the seid 
cloth graunt no yefte of the comyns good. . w‘out tlie advise 
of thexlviij. comyners. .and )>at yfther be no comyn goode.s 
in hande, etc. 1491 Sc. Ads fas. IV, S 36 It is statute and 
ordained anent the commoun gud of all our Sovernine 
Lordls Burro wes within the Realme, that the said com- 
moun gude be observed and keiped to the commoun profite 
of the towne. 1774 in A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock App. 
(18^) 304 The haul common-goods and custums of the said 
burgh and barony. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, Any 
aid which you may afford from the Common Good, to the 
support of the widow Magdalen and her orphans. 

Common hall. 

1. The hall in which a corporation meets ; the 
hall of a guild or city company ; a town-hall, b. 
A general meeting of the (Corporation ; e.g. of the 
Common Council of London. 

ci3aa PoL Songs (1839) 188 The webbes ant tlie fuilaris . . 
makeden huere consaii in huere commune haile. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccii. 322 Fallyng doune of a .steyr as 
they come oute of theyr comyn haile. 1640 Old, Ho. Com. 
in Rushw. Hist. Cell. in. (1692) I. 141 A Letter . . to tlie 
Lord Mayor of London, to desire him to call a Common- 
Hall. X7a7 in Picton Hbool Mimic, Rec, (1886) ll. 16 A 
Common Hall or Generalf Assembly of the Mayor, Baylives 
and Burgesses. 177a Ann, Reg. 145/a Before the common- 
hall was over, Mr. Sheriff Wilkes declared there should be 
nopoll published. 1813 Examiner^ Oct. 636/x On Tuesday 
a Common Hall was held for the election of Lord Mayor. 

2. In wider sense : see Hall. (ByTindale used 
to translate Gr. irpcuriipiov.) 

1536 Tindalu Mail, xxvii. 37 Then the soudeours of 
the debitc toke lesus vnto the comen hall [16x1 common 
hall ; Wyclif mote haile]. X390 Spknser P . Q . i. v. 3 And 
forth he comes into the commune hall. 1643 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks, 1878 II. 88 But speake my knowledge, though 
it should displnse The common-Hall. .Of Ignorance. 1^5 
Bp, Patrick Comm. Gen, xxxiv. 24 (T.) All the citizens, 
who were met together in the common-hall, or place of pub- 
lick assemblies. 

t CoiumozL liouse. Ok. 

1. = Common Hall i. 

1467 Ord. Worcester in Eug. Gilds 372 Yf eny of the 
xxiiij. or xlviij. discouer the comyn counseille that ys seid 
in the comyn house. 

2. The House of Commons. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccIxL 342 The comyns of the 
reame were assembled in the comyn hous comonyng and 
treatyng. 1387 Fleming Contn, Holinshed III. 1956/2 The 
common house was diuided vpon the question, 

8 . A place in a monastery where a common fire 
was kept for the monks to warm themselves at. 

X393 Rites of DnrlMin (Surtees Soc.) 75 On the right 
haiith as yow goe out of the Cloysters into the Infirmary 
was die Commone House, .being to this end to have a fyrc 
keapt in yt all wynter, for the Monnckes to came and 
warme them at, being allowed no fyre but that onely. 

4. A house of common resort. 

X395 Locrine ii. ii, Look you be at the common-house to- 
morrow. 

spec. a. A privy. Cf. Commons 5 . 

1306 Harington Metam. AJax{j.%i/(i 51 By digging pits 
in the earth or placing the common houses over rivers, 
b. A brothel, slews. 

x6o3 Shaks. Meets, for M. il i. 43 Their abuses in common 
houses. 

Common-illth, nonce-word : see Common- 
wealth I. 

'i'CoiaiMionillg (kp-msnhj), vbl. sb. Obs, [f. 
Common v. + -ing L] The action of the verb 
Common, 

1. Sharing or participating, communion, 

c X380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 383 f e comounynge of Jie comon 
goodis. .in begynnynge of Cristis Churche. 1382 — t Cor, 
X. 16 The comenynge of Cristis blood. 

2. Common saying. (C£ Common v. 2 b.) 

14M Fabyan VI. cxHx. 135 He was buryed at the Abbey 
of Gyruy ; nibe it y® comynyng 15, that he restith nowe 
with Saynt Cutbert of Durham. 

3. Intercourse, converse, conference. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. x6 Comonynge and byhald- 
ynge of aungells and gastely creaturs. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goodes Chyld. 3X Uneth ony man shall ouercome hem in 
commyning ne dysputacion. X536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. 
(1821)1. 4 The inhabitants ..desirit Gatheius to ane com- 
moning. 1347 Homilies i. Swearing (1859) 77 In eating, 
drinking, playing, commoning, and reasoning. 

4. Communion, fellowSiip (= Communing vbl. 
sb. c); concr. a community, a fellowship. 

C13M Cursor M. 23x13 (Trin.) Fro comynynge of cristen 
men Po careful shul be ej> to ken. 1400 Relig. Pieces Jr, 
Tkorntem MS. 3 The Sexte artycle es pat Haly Kirke , . 
es comonynge and felawrede of all cristene folke. 

6 . Agreement, concord, rare. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 395 per is no comynynge ne 
consent to Crist and to Belial, 


COMMON LAW. 

6. The Communion, the Eucharist ; = Communing 
v/d. sb. d. 

138a [see 1]. 1483 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 27 Had re- 
sceyuid the holy comyning of cristen men. 

7 . Exercise of common rights over pasture, etc. 

xS49 Act 3 <5- 4 Edw. VI, c. 3 §2 Foreign Tenants have 

no greater Right of Commoning in the Wood.. of any 
Lord, than the proper Tenants. 1649 Blithe Etig. Improv. 
Iinpr. Bed., Unlimited Commons, or Commoning without 
stint, upon any Heath, Moor, Forrest, or other Common. 
X694 Land. Gas, No. 2977/4 To be Lett a Farm . . with the 
advantage of Commoning. i764 _Harmer Obsery, ii. 49 
Nor have they any notion of our rights of commoning. 

aitrib, 1704 IVaierbury (Conn.) 'I'mun Rec, 12 Dec., No 
man shall . . baight cattell after y® fust of Aprill till com. 
moning time. 

b. concr. Land subject to common-rights ; com- 
mon land. 

1634 Brereton Trail, (Chetham Soc.) 149 Of commoning 
also, which yields ferron and gorse . . there is about 800 
acres. 1707 Loud. Gas. No. 435-1/4 1'be Manor of Somer- 
foiri. .with Two Water Corn-Mills, .very good Commoning. 

8. Eating at a common table ; boarding. 

1684 Charnock Atirib. God (1834) 1. 186 Nothing will 
separate prodigal man from commoning with swine, .but an 
empty trough, 

Coxamonisb. (k^'incnij), a. rare. [f. Common 
til. + -ISH.] Rather common. 

1792 Mad. D’Ardlay Diary (1842-6) V. 292 A com- 
monish . .sort of a . . woman. 1878 Keary Dawn Hist, iv, 
58 Commonish ideas in a somewhat grand and abstract form. 
x88o Christy Cnreio I. iii, Mozart, to Philomcna, was com- 
monish, being played at mass, .nearly every Sunday, 
CouimO'XlislLi V. arch. rare. [f. L. cominonere 
to remind forcibly or earnestly (f. com- -t- moiicre to 
remind, advise, warn), with ending after Ad- 
monish.] trails. To remind, pul in mind 

1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. WhitakeVs />isp, 661 We arc 
commonUhed or reminded of things which we knew before. 

ComiuOXlitioil (k/?mi(hi‘Jon). rare. £ad. L. 
coinmoiiitioii-em earnest reminding, admonition.] 
The action of reminding, instructing, or warning; 
a formal admonition or warning. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Commenition, an admonition or 
warning, an advertisement. X753 in Johnson. 1840 W, Fitz- 
gerald tr. Whitakeds Disp. (Parker Soc.) 661 To be written 
fur our learning is .something more than cemmonition. z868 
Milman St. Pauls ii. 32 He averred that he had been 
condemned, without citation, without commonitlon, without 
trial, etc. 

t Go mm o'nitive, a. Ok. rare, [f, L. com- 
vionit- ppl. stem of commoncre (see Commonish) 
+ -m.j Serving as a reminder. 

X634 Bp. Hall Rem, Wks, (1660) 14 The Church of 
Engjand . . whose cross was only commemorative and com- 
monitive. 

i Cosnmo'xiitory’, a- and sb. Obs. [ad. late L. 
commonitori-us ‘suitable for reminding’, ncut. 
commonitdri-um as sb. ' a writing for reminding, 
a letter of instructions ’,] 

A. adj. Serving to remind, advise, or admonish, 

1563-87 Foxe A, M. (15961 rp^r Letters commonitorie, 

exhortatorie, and of correction. 1625 Donne Serm, Ixvi. 
664 How many without any former preparatory crosse or 
comminatory or commonitory cro.sse . . fall under some one 
stone. X747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 603 The Archbishop's 
apologetical, declamatory and commonitory letters. 

B, sb. A commonitoiy writing ; a warning. 

*709 J- Johnson Clergym. Vcide M. ii. 225 His commoni- 
tory to Ammon. 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. IVhilakePs Disp. 
(Parker Soc.) 8 That the scriptures are no rule of faith at 
all, but a certain commonitory. 

+ Commo'uity. -SV. Ok. rare, [var. of Com- 
munity.] The common people, the commonalty. 

1335 Stewart Crvn, Scot. II. 126 Mony lord .. And the 
maist part of the commonitie, 

Coxumonize (kp'msnaiz), v. rare. [f. Common 
+ -IZB : cL fraternize.") 

1. intr, {University colloq.) To combine ‘ com- 
mons so as to form a joint meal. 

1865 Corah, Mag. Feb. 226 It is a very common plan for 
two or more men to ‘commonize’..at breakfast; each man 
having his ' commons bread and butter from the buttery, 
put into a common stock. 

2. irans. To make common or vulgar. ( U. S.) 
ComxdLOH law. [cf. L. fits commune^ in 

Du Cange (where the expression is used also of 
France and the Empire). Also F. droH commun 
in sense i.] 

+ 1, The general law of a community, as opposed 
to local or personal customs, as of a caste, family, 
calling, city, or district. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P. PL B. xvin. 72 Two theues also tholcd 
deth bat tyme Vppon a crosse bisydes cryst, so was j>e 
comune lawe. CX430 Syr Gener, iKoxb.) 3929 Juge him 
aftir the comon law And not oonlie aftir youre ovn saw. 
XSSI Robinson tr. More’s Utop. 11. (Arb.) 159 The riche men 
not only by priuate fraud, but also by commen lawes do 
euery day pluck., from the poore some parte of their liuing. 

t b. Common law of the church : the general 
law of the Church, as opposed to provincial con- 
stitutions, papal privileges, etc. 

CX380 WvcuF.S'r/. Wks. in. aBo perfore seide Seynt Gre- 
gory and be comyn lawe of Jie Cnirche, pat honour or pra- 
facie schulde not be joven to hem )wt seken and coveiten it. 
2. The nnwritten law of ^gland, administered 
by the King’s courts, which purports to be derived 
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from ancient and universal usage, and is embodied 
in the older commentaries and the reports of 
adjudged cases. 

In this sense opposed to statute law', also used for the 
law administered by the King’s ordinary judges as distin- 
guished from the equity administered by the Chancery and 
other courts of like jurisdiction, and from other systems 
administered by special courts, as ecclesiastical and ad- 
miralty law, and (in the Middle Ages) the loot vterchmit. 

In U. S. : the body of English legal doctrine which is the 
foundation of the law administered in all the States settled 
from England, and those formed by later settlement or 
division from them. 

C1350 Usages Wifuhester in Ei^. Gilds (1870) 361 And 
hat commune law hym be y-entred, |ie axere and he de- 
fendaunt. 1389 Una, si It ^al he lefulle to hem to gone to 
y» comoun lawe. 1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 1 § a In like 
maner. .as coperceners by the common lawes. .are compelled 
to do. 1632 B. JoNSON Magn, Lady it. v, No exception 
Lies at the common-law. 1768 Blacxstome Comm, iv.xxii. 
295 All olTences either against the common law or act of 
parliament. Jhid. IV. 485 That admirable system of maxims 
and unwritten customs, which is now known by the name of 
the commonlaw. .doubtless of Saxon parentage. x8xo Ben- 
THAM Packiug{i%si') 154 The great body of the law, remain- 
ing, .in the shapeless state, of common, alias unwritten, law. 
1826-58 Kent Comm. I. 548 Our American reports contain 
an exposition of the common law, as received and modified 
in reference to the genius of our institutions. 1831 A, 
Stearns Real Actions 250 The greatest departure from the 
rules of the common law, upon the subject of dower, will 
perhaps be found in the statutory provisions of Vermont and 
Georgia. 

attrib. 1875 Mains Hist. lust. ix. 263 Our oldest com- 
mon-law autliorities. 1848 Wharton Laio Lex. 224 There 
are some matters in which the equity and common law 
courts have a concurrent jurisdiction. 

Common lawyer. One veised in, or practis- 
ing, the common law. 

Opposed sometimes to civilian or other foreign lawyer, 
sometimes to equity or ecclesiastical lawyers in England. 

1588 La/wiers Log. Ded., Twenty, .common law- 

yers. axi&t Fuller Worthies I. 90 Denied indeed 
by our commons-lawyers, but stickled for by some canonists. 
1668 Hale Pref. Rolle's Ahridgm. 7 A Man, though other- 
wise of pregnant Reason, must not be offended if he be not 
bom a Common-Lawyer. 188^ Lav) Times 169/1 There is a 
large preponderance of creations of common lawyers [as 
Q. C.s]. 

Commonly (k^'msnli'l, adv. For forms see 
Common fl. (Also 5 -aly, -ally.) [M.E. comune-, 
commlich, -?y, etc., f. Common a . : see -lY 2,] 

+ 1 . After a fashion or in a way common to all ; 
in common ; generally, universally. Obs. 

a 2300 Fall d- Passion 46 in E. E. P. (1862) 14 pat com- 
mune! ich hi ne wer for-Ior. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(iSio) 120 pan be riche & pouere & idle comonly Fro Berwik 
to Douere held hir for lady, a^o Ayenb. 145 God pet ous 
made alle comunliche to his anlicnesse. 0x400 Rom. Rose 
6732 Thanne oughten goodfolk comunly Han of his myscheef 
somme pitee. 2489 Ediuh, MS, BarhowPs Bruce xr. 248 
Commounaly. — Xll. 304 Commonaly. xgoa Ord. Crysien 
Men (W. de W. 1506) I. i. 9 Adam and Eue us bynde all by 
lawe comonly to synne and dampnacyon. 2574 Hellowes 
Gueuara's Pam, Ep. (1584) 216 Speaking commonly of all 
[gentlewomen], I say, that they have more abilitie to breede 
children, than to keepe secretes. 2582 Confer, i. Ciij, This 
of Saint James, for that it was written commonly to all the 
tribes of the Jewes dispersed, was called Catholike or 
genetall. a 2656 Bf. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) ^71 Some take 
It to be Man indefinitely, and commonly considered. 

i*2. In a common body, in one community or 
company; with common action or accord; unit- 
edly, together. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 12065 (Gdtt.) pe grete lauerdinges . .^ras 
again iesu alle bidene, And plaint on him made comminli. 
cxMo Arih. ^ Merl. 6457 Our men bathe gret and lite, To 
gedir gadred hem comonliche. 2382 Wyclip Gen. xiii. 6 
The substaunce of hem [Abram and Lot] was myche, and 
thei my3ten not dwel comounli. c 2450 Merlin pd Yef ye 
and alle the peple comynyally pray to our lorde for his grete 
pile. 2563 Homilies 11. Com. Prayer (1859) 3 S 7 To pray 
commonly is for a multitude to ask one and the self thing 
with one voice. 

f b. In the way of common possession. Obs. 

X59X Trouh. Raigne K. John (1611) 52 What is ours . .You 
shall command as commonly. As if it were your owne. 
f 3 . In intimate union, closely, familiarly. Obs. 

c 2325 Coer de L. 180S The Erie of Leycester, the Erie of 
Hertford, Ful comanly followed they their lord. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. i. x. 56 He might see The blessed angels to 
and fro descend From highest heaven in glad.some com- 
panee. .As commonly as frend does with his frend. 

•j* 4 . Openly, in public, publicly. Obs. 

2375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 799 That nycht thai spak a 1 
comonly [MS. E commonaly] Of thame within. 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 381/4 He sufiryd them not to begge 
comynly. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 621 Thys rumour 
openly spoken and commenly published. 2622 Bible Matt. 
xxvili. IS And this saying is commonly reported among the 
lewes vntill this day. 

5 . As a usual circumstance ; as a general thing ; 
in ordinary cases ; usually, ordinarily, generally. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 238 (Cott.) Frankis rimes here I redd 
Comunlik in ilk[a] sted. 23^ Ayenb. 56 Zuyche zennes 
arizeb communliche ine tauerne. 2375 Barbour Bruce xv. 
160 Schlr Eduard, that wes comonly Callit the kyng of 
Irland. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes e6a. He that is 
liberall to him self, is commonely liberal to another. 2549 
Bk, Com. Prayer, The firste dale of Lente commonly called 
Ashe-Wednisdaye. x6ii Shaks. Wvit. T. ii. i. 109, I am 
not prone to weeping (as our Sex Commonly are). 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr. I. 228 In this Land the shining Ones com- 
monly walked. 2712 Addison S^eci. No. lei r6 Tho' the 
Mole be not totally blind (as it is commonly thought). 2747 

Voii. II. 


Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 114 It commonly cures before 
Morning. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. p. ix. All the writ- 
ings commonly attributed to Plato. 

6. In an ordinary manner; to a degree that is 
common or ordinary. (Qualifying adjs^ 

2706 Estcourt Pair Exarnj). iv. i. 46 Because you are a 
Man of Worth, and her Husband’s Friend, she can hardly 
be commonly civil to yon. 2776 Gibbon Decl. ^ P. I. 348 
Carinus. .was more than commonly deficient in those quali- 
ties. 1S53 Lytton My Novel x. xiii. Had such qualities. . 
been applied to objects commonly honest. 

7 . Meanly, cheaply ; without anything special. 
Mod. A room very commonly furnished. 

Commoiiuess (kp'monines). [f. Common a. -t- 

-NESS.] 

1 . The state or quality of being common to, or 
shared by, more than one ; community, rare. 

2530 Palsgr. 207/2 Commonesse, comnatniiS. 2553 Gri- 
malde Cicero’s Offices i. (1558) 26 Conuersation and com* 
monnesse of table counseylynges. 2657 W. Guthrie Chris- 
tian's Gt. Merest yl. (1825) 147 Communion is a common- 
ness or a common interest between God and a man. 27x5 
tr. Pancirollud Rerum Metn. I. iv. xvii. 224 By the com- 
monness of these two Elements [Fire and Water], was, 
hinted the Community ’twixt Husband and Wife. 1828 
E. Irving Last Days 120 The commonness of blood is the 
great occasion of affection. 

b. The quality of being public or generally used. 
1848 W. Bartlett Egy^t to Pcd. xi. (1879) 239 The com- 
monness of the thoroughfare. 

2 . The quality of being usual or of ordinary oc- 
currence, frequency. 

2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1617) 352 Lest men should 
waxe cold with the commonnesse of that, the strancenesse 
whereof at the first inflamed them. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
III. XXX. (2840) 171 The commonness of those thunder-bolts 
caused their contempt. 2669 H. Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. 
II. 43a Emeraulds are . . of much less value than they were 
formerly, by reason of their commonness, 2876 Gladsttonb 
Sjmchr. Homer. 13T, I would appeal.. to the simple and 
homely test of commonness of use. 

8. The quality of being ordinary or undis- 
tinguished ; plainness of style. 

2820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 51 (1822) I. 402 A writer, 
who,, knows how to extract a common thing from common- 
ness. 2842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 200 Words- 
worth. .was daring in his commonness. 

b. Meanness of character or intellect ; want of 
excellence or distinction. (A less condemnatory 
term than vulgarity, in which the meanness be- 
comes offensive.) 

2872 Geo. Eliot Middlem, xxxv!. That personal pride and 
unreflecting egoism which I have already called common- 
ness. 1885 Atheuxum 23 May 666/3 The smooth dulness 
of gentility, .we call commonness. 2890 Spectatori4 June, 
Commonness is the mark of his literary style ; commonness 
stamps his oratory . . and a vein of commonness runs . . 
throughout his enthusiasms. 

Co’xumonplace, sb, and a. [A rendering of 
L. locus communis = Gr. xoiyds r&nos, in Aristotle 
simply TOTTos, explained by Cicero (Inv. il. xiv, 
% 47 et seq.) as a general theme or argument 
applicable to many particular cases. In later 
times, collections of such general topics were 
called loci communes. Oririnally two words, in 
senses 1-5 ; afterwards hy|mened in senses 3-8 ; 
now usually written as one word in senses 5-8, 
and the closely connected adjective use. 

As in similar combinations of two words each having its 
own accent, the stress has shifted from common pla'ce, to 
co'onmon-pla’ce, co'mmoH-plarce, cammonflMe. Walker and 
Smart have the second ; most modern dictionaries have the 
third or fourth. In composition the shift of stress has 
generally not proceeded so far.] 

A. sb. two words. • 

1 1 , With the ancient rhetoricians : A passage of 
general application, such as may serve as the basis 
of argument ; a leading text cited in argument. 

[2532 Elyot Gov. i. xiv, Hauyn^ almoste all the places 
whereof they shall fetche their raisons, called of Oratours 
loci commwies.'] 2549 Latimer 3rd Serm. Edw, VI (Arb.) 
loi, I haue a commune place to the ende, yf my memory 
fayle me, Beait qui asidmui verbnm dei, et custodiunt 
illud. 2^2 J. Bell Hadden’s Anrw. Osor. 4x2 b, Alledging 
out of Scripture itself (besides the common places have 
bene usually set out by others) certein new testimonies 
culled out by a certein new ingenious pollicy. 

fb. The text of a sermon or discourse; a 
theme, topic. Ohs. 

2549 Latimer 3th Senn. Edia. VI (Arb.) 136 Thys com- 
mune place.. was very well handeled the laste Sondaye. 
1597 Bacon Discourse [Axh.) 14 Some haue certaine 
Common places and Theames, wherem they are good, and 
want varietie. 2605 — Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § e It were good 
to leave the common place in commendation of poverty to 
some friar to handle. 26x7 Donne Serm. cxxxii. V. 370 
The fear of God . . was a pregnant and a plentiful Common 
place for him to preach upon. 

•f- 2 . An exercise or thesis on some set theme, Ohs. 
2665 Surv. Aff. Netherl. 168 After they have performed 
their Sermon and Common-place. 17x5 F> Brokesby Life 
H. DodtueR 29 His Common Places, that is. Exercises like 
Sermons, which were delivered in the College Chappel, 
shew him to be a good Scholar. 

3 . A striking or notable passage, noted, for 
reference or use, in a book of common places or 

COMMONPtAOE-BOOK. 

[Cf. 1525 Melanchthon Loci Communes’, 1^7 Eckiu.s 
Enchiridion Locorum Cmnmunium.'i 2561 T, Norton 


Calvin’s Inst, Transl. Pref. (1634) 3 Many great learned 
men have written books of Commonplaces of our Religion, 
as Melancton, Sarcerius, and other. 1581 Marbeck Bk. ^ 
Notes A iij, I have . . employed my diligence in collecting 
these common places. 2656 H. More Antid. Aih. ir. vi. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 21X When all a Student knows 
of what he reads Is not in's own, but under general Heads 
Of Common-places, 2704 Swift Meehan. Oper. Spirit 
(1711) 277 Whatever in my small Reading occurs, concern- 
ing this our Fellow-Creature [Ass], I do never fail to set it 
down by way of Common Place. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 
22 T 6 Having by me, in my Book of Common Places, 
enough to enable me to finish a very sad one [tragedy] by 
the Fifth of next month. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 206 
P 15 The only common places oihis memory are his meals ; 
and if you ask him at what time an event happened, he 
considers whether he heard it after a dinner of turbot or 
venison, 2824 Macaulay AfiVc. Writ. (RxXAg.) 46 Petrarch. 
1 4 . A collection of common places, a common- 
place-book. Obs. 

2565-6 {title). The Sermonde in the Wall, thereunto 
annexed, the Common Place of Fatryk Hamylton. 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts Ded. (1673) 7 Gesner relateth every 
mans opinion, like a common place or dictionary. 1666 
{title), Torriano’s Common Place of Italian Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases. 2728 Pope Dune. i. 139 A folio 
Common-place . . of all his works the base. 2749 Fielding 
Tom Jones vr. ix, The famous story of Alexander and 
Clytus . . entered in my common-place under the title 
Drunkenness. 

**As one word; cammon-^lace, co-mmonflme. 

6 . A common or ordinary topic ; an opinion or 
statement generally accepted or taken for granted ; 
a stock theme or subject of remark, an every-day 
saying. Slightingly ; A platitude or truism. 

2560-2 ist Bk. Discip. Ch. Scot, xii, (1836) 72 He must 
bind himselfe to his text, that he enter not in digression or 
in explaining common places. 1597 Bacon Ccnilers Good 
Evill No. ID (Arb.) 253 The common place of extolling the 
beginning of euery thing. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 
111. X. 176 , 1 know that some have a Common.place against 
Common-place-hooks, a 2745 Swift Wks. (1841} 11 . 220 
The trite common-places of servile, injudicious flattery. 

2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 497 The commonplaces 
which all sects repeat so fluently when they are enduring 
oppression, and forget so easily when they are able to 
retaliate it. 2875 Jowett Plato III. 255 The paradoxes of 
one age often become the commonplaces of the next. 

+ D. Applied to a person who is the common 
topic or theme of remark. Obs. 

1636 Healey Epicteiuf Man.XKVt, 34 Prepare thy selfe 
to bee . . the common-place of the multitude of mockers. 
2647 Clarendon Hist, Reh, (1702) 1 . iv. 210 The Papists 
were the most Popular Common-place, and the Butt against 
whom all the Arrows were directed. 

6. Anything common and trite ; an ordinary 
every, day object, action, or occurrence. 

2802 WoRDsw. To Daisy (2nd poem) 5 Thou unassuming 
Common.place Of Nature, with that homely face. x8|o 
Maurice Mor. 4 Met. Philos. 83 A man whose eyes are in 
his head . . observes commonplaces, and thinks of them. 
2879 Dixon Brit, Cyprus ix. 79 Let me recount the story of 
a day ; a day of common.places. 

7 . collect. Commonplace matter ; triviality. 

2732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv, g 2 A subject upon which 
there has been a world of commonplace. 2754 Richardson 
Crandison (1766) VI. Iv. 362 Common subjects afford only 
commonplace. i8ox Fuseli Led. Art ii. (2848) 398 Group- 
ing engrossed composition, and poured a deluge of gay 
common-place over the platfonds, panels, and cupolas. 
2866 Motley Dutch Rep, ii. iv. 211 This fine strain of 
eloquent commonplace, 

8. Commonplace quality, commonplaceness. 

2842 T. Martin My Namesake in FraseVs Mag. Dec., 

There is no getting over the commonplace of the cognomen. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. (1875) 74 Where, .is the note 
of provinciality in Addison? I answer, in the common- 
place of his ideas. 

B. adj. [attributive use of A. ; originally 
hyphened, and now written as one word.] 

1 . Of the nature of a commonplace; having 
nothing out of the common ; devoid of originality 
or novelty ; trite, trivial, hackneyed, 

a. of persons. 

2609 B. Jonsom Sil, Wont. n. ii, Ther’s Aristotle, a mere 
common-place fellow. 27x2 Steele Sped. No. xi F i A 
Common-Place Talker, 2852 Helps Friends in C, ii. 5 
Any of those whom we consider common-place people. 2885 
spectator 30 May 704/1 He is never frivolous, though not 
seldom commonplace and trivial 

b. of words or things. 

2699 Bentley Phal. 101 Such common-place stuff, .that one 
cannot tell where nor when they were written. 27x2 Steele 
Spect, No. 255 r 3 A light Conversation of Common-place 
Jests. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Mor, T, (18x6) I. xiv. 122 
The most wretched, tame, (mmmon-place performance. 
x886 Morley H, Martineau Crit. Misc. III. 277 The com- 
monplace virtues of industry and energy. 

2 . The commonplace', that which is common- 
place, commonplaceness. 

2849 C BrontS Shirley xv, A frontless, arrogant, decorous 
slip of the common-place. 2883 Lloyd Ebb ^ Floio I. x 
The house . , was a very type and embodiment of the com- 
momlace. 

C. Comb., as i* commonpla'oeman, one who 
uses common-places (senses 1-3) ; a dealer in trite 
sayings ; t commoupla'ce-wise cuh,, in the 
manner of a commoimluce. 

2621 Bp, Mountagu Diatribee 366 [He] that collected, 
common-place-wise, out of S. Chrysostomes Works, those 
passages, etc. 2622 J. Hume Jewes Deliv. vii. 108, I pur- 
pose not to discourse of Prayer common-place-wise. 2627 
VY. Sclater Exp, 2 Thess, (2029) 2x6 lustice . .whereto also 
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Popish commonplace.men referre mercy, and the wcrkes 
thereof, as to their head. 169a Norris Rejl. Ess. Hum. 
Und. 41 , 1 hate your Common-place men of all theWriters 
in the World. i8a6 Syd, Smith Wks. (1859) II. 84/2 The 
exhausted common-placemen, and the afflicted fool. 

Hence Comnioiiplaceisxii commonplaceness ; 
also, a commonplace ; Commonplacisli a., 
somewhat commonplace, 

1876 Tifislej^s Maz. XIX. 5M An amiable, pretty, com- 
monplacish girl. 1857 Cfiamo. yrnl, VII. 18 Common- 
placeismi^^ se does not exist. Everybody is interesting to 
some one or two others. x88a A. WitsoN Evolution- vi. 97 
The application of the foregoing commonplaceisms. 

Common place, obs. f. Cohnok Pleas. 
Co'uunouplace, v. [f. prec. ; senses x-3 from 
the sb., sense 4 from the adj!\ 

1 . irans. To extract ‘common places’ from ; to 
arrange nitder or reduce to general heads; to 
enter in a commonplace-book. 

a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 352 The custom . .hitherto, 
was commonplacing a thing at the first oiiginal very plain 
and simple, a 1740 Felton (J.), I do not apprehend any 
difficulty in collecting and commonplacing an universal 
history from the historians. 1837-g Hallam Hist, Lit. II. 
11. i. 47 To commonplace ail extant Latin authors. x86o 
Lvumdes' BibL 1259 s, v. -Of. Kesujie, In this work the 
author has commonplaced succinctly, .above 1600 writers of 
divinity. X887 Illust, Loud. Hews 12 Mar. 282 When., 
you come on a passage, .worthy of being commonplaced, 
copy it legibly in your commonplace book. 

aosol. /X1734 North Lives I. 20 It was his lordship's 
constant practice to commonplace as he read. X734 Chatham 
Lett, Nephno 59 In general my advice to you is, not to 
common-place upon paper. 

1 2 . To fiimish with commonplaces or authori- 
tative quotations. Ohs. 

a 1714 Burnet Own Time (iSa^l I, 60 Then a head in 
divinity was to be common placed in Latin and the person 
was to maintain theses upon it. 

3 , intr. To cite, repeat, or utter commonplaces. 
Also, to support a thesis : see the sb. a. 

1609 E. Barnerd Faith/. Shejdieard 52^To take euery 
where occasion to common place vpon ante word, a, ida6 
Bacon To K, Jus, Wks. VI. ast (L.) For the good ^that 
comes of particular and select committees andconunissions, 
1 need not commonplace. i66a H. More Philos. Writ. 
Pref. Gen. (1712) 12 It being the vew Text upon which ray 
self first common-placed in our College-cnappel. X733 
Byrom Rem. (185^) 1 . n. 635 Mr. Topham common-placed 
upon the resunection of the same body or rather against it. 

4 . irons. To render commonplace or trite. 

X847-8 H. Miller First Im/r. ii, (1837) 23 Coldly-read 

or fantastically-chanted prayers, commonpuced by the 
twice-a-day repetition of centuries. 

Hence Co'ituaoiiplaoiiig vhl. sb, 
z6^ Growth Deism 14 The profound Learning (so he 
thinks much reading and commonplacing to be) of a certain 
Eminent Divine, i^-ia Mar. Edgeworth Ennui vi. In 
the methods of indexing and commoi^Iacing. 

Co:21UUOnpla'Ce-book. Pormerly Book of 
common places (see Commoit-place sb, 3) : orig. A 
book in which ‘commonplaces ’ or passages im- 
portant for reference were collected, usually under 
general heads ; hence, a book in which one records 
passages or matters to be especially remembered 
or referred, to, with or without arrangement, 

1578 Cooper Thesaurus Introd., A studious yong man . . 
may gather to himselfe good furniture both of words and 
approved phrases . . and to make to Ms use as it were a 
common place booke. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ni.xi. 
226 Now I baue him, that . . Hath made a common-place 
booke out of playes, And speakes in print. 1643 Fuller 
Holy 4 Prof. Si. 111. x. 176 A Conunon-place-book contains 
many notions in garrison, whence the owner may draw out 
an army into the field. x668 Hale Pref, Rollds Air., I 
have commended the making and using of a Common- 
place-Book, as the best expedient that 1 know, for the 
orderly and profitable study of the Law. <xx794 Gibbon 
Autoliog. 83, 1 .. filled a folio commonplace-book with my 
collections and remarks on the geonaphy of Italy, 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. II. ii. L 35 They, .registered allnis 
table-talk in commonplace-books alphabetically arranged. 

Go:jnmoupla'ceiiess. [f. as prec. -i- -eess.] 
Commonplace quality, absence of striking or re- 
markable characteristics, dull uninteresting uni- 
formity, ordinariness. 

1843 Sterling Ess, 4 Tales (1848) 1 , 456 His speculations 
have the commoimlaceness, vagueness, and emptiness of 
dreams, a 1864 Hawthorne Se^timiits Felton (1879) 105 
The commonplaceness in which she spent her life. 1871 M. 
Collins Mrq. 4 Merck. III. vi. 169 As I was before struck 
with the fiuen<7 of style. .1 was now equally so with its 
commonplaceness. 

Co‘iumonpla:cer. ff. CoiioioEPLAOE n. + 

One who or that which commonplaces ; t a. a 
commonplace-book ; b. a person who keeps one. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. Iv. 557 Such ragges and fragments 
of those Fathers as were patcht together in their Decretats 
and Decretals and other such Commonplacers. 1643 
Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) 10 The narrow intellectuals 
of quotationists and common placers. X830 Fraseids Mag, 
II. 184 A common-placer of Ms jests. 

Cosumou Pleas, in 5-7 common place, 
[rejn. Anglo-Pr. communs pletz, also plez, plaiz, 
plats, pi. of plait {plaid, plat, pUy.—'L. placUumx 
see Plea, Plead. As to the sense in which 
common is taken, see quots. 1236, 1768.] 

Civil actions at law brought l^y one subject 
against another. Used chiefly in connexion with, 
or as a contraction of, Court of Common Pleas, the 


name of a court for the trial of civil causes, for- 
merly one of the three superior courts of common 
law in England, This court, long seated at West- 
minster, was abolished in 1875 ; it was represented 
by the Common Pleas Division of the High Court 
of Justice until 1880, when that division was 
merged in the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench pivision. 

In earlier times the name of the court appears in the form 
Cmnmon Place ; like the synonyiM Common. Bench, Com- 
mon Bank, Court of C. B„ used interchangeably with it 
down to i6th c., this name may have originally had nothing 
to do with the word ^leas (?had it any reference to the 
certo loco of the Great Charter), but some confusion be- 
tween pleas and place is evident at least in the i6th c, 

[zais Magtta Carta § 17 Communia placita non sequantur 
curiam nostram sed teneantur in aliquo certo loco. X236-7 
Bractofis Note-hk. (18S7) II. 227 £t quamvis communia 
placita. .non sequantur dominumregem, non sequitur. .quin 
aliqua placita smgularia sequantur ipsum dominum regem. 
exago Britton 1. i. § 8 Qe Justices demurgent continuel- 
ment a Westmoster. .a pleder communs pletz solum ceo que 
nous les maunderoms par nos brefs. 1300 Placit. Aihres). 
283 Communia placita teneantur in certo loco, hoc est in 
banco.] c x«o Lydg. Land. Lychpeny iv, Vnto the com- 
mon place 1 yode thoo, Where sat one with a sylken 
hoode. c 1480 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lim. Mon, xv. (1885) 
146 pe Justices off pe kynges benche, and off ]>e Common 
place. [1503 Act 19 Hen, VII, c 9 As well before the King 
in his Bench as in his Court of his Common Bench.] 1531 
23 Hen. VIII, c, 6 The Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
and the Chief Justice of the Comm on Pleas. 1545 37 Hen. 
VIII, e. 19 In the King^ Court of his Common Place at 
Westminster . . before the Kings Justices of his Common 
place. 1330 Crowley Last Trump. 961 If thou be iudge 
in commune place . . or other courte. 16x3 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 240 The Common place which dealeth properly 
with common Fleas. 1638 Coece On Litt. 71b, They erre, 
that hold that before the Statute of Magna Charta there 
was no Court of common Fleas, a 1634 — 4I/1 Inst, 
99 Common Fleas, .this court being the lock and k^ of the 
common law. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 40 Pleas or 
suits ate regularly divided iiito^two sorts ^ pleas^of the 
crown . . and common pleas, wMch include all civil actions de- 
pending between subject and subject. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xix. § 6 (1862) 333 Ihe Common Pleas cannot 
try a question of corporate ngbt. 

b. U.S. 

1828 Webster s. v. Common, ^In some of the American 
states, sicourj of common pleas is an inferior court, whose 
jurisdiction is limited to a county, and it is sometimes 
called a county court. It has jurisdiction of civil causes 
and of minor offenses ; but its final jurisdiction is very 
limited. [In other cases, it has both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over the whole state.] 


CODilllOll pray ex. formerly also Common 
prayers. Prayer in wbicb worshippers publicly 
unite ; esp. the liturgy or form of public service 
prescribed by the Church of England, and set 
forth in the Book of Common Prayer (or Common 
Prayer Boole) of Edward VI, 

[35a St. Cvprian Treat. Lords Pr. in Blunt Annoi. 
(1884) 82 Publica est nobis et Communis Oratio. a 1473 
G.' Chastellain Chron, Wks. 1864 IV. vi. 1. Ixv, 207 
Londres .. oh commune prji&res furent enjointes h tout 
runiversel people pour ce prince.] 1536 Pilgr, Per/. (W, 
de_ W. 1331) 138 b. There nen two maner of prayers, a 
priuate prayer and a commune prayer. 1547 Articles of 
Inquiry in Cardwell Doc. Annals (1844) I, 57 In the time 
of the litany, or any other common prayer, 1548-9 Act a 
3 Edw. VI, c. X Where of long time there hath beene . . 
iuers formes of Common prayer, commonly called the 
seruice of the Church : That is to say, the vse of Sarum, 
of York, of Bangor. 15^ (May) (title), The booke of the 
common prayer and adnunistracion of the Sacramentes, etc, 
iS 49 “S* Hh, Com. Prayer Pref., The Common Prayers in 
the Church, commonly called Divine Service. 1334 Ridley 
Lei, 8 Apr., Wks. (Parker Soc.) 341 All . , agreed.. that the 
common prayer of the church should be had in the common 
tongue. 1581 Marbbok Bk, of Notes 228 'The Canons of 
the Apostles do excommunicate them which being present 
at y« Common Praier, do not also receive the holfe com- 
munion. X63X High Commission Cases (18B6) 216 Mr. 
Viccars . . proved he read common prayers once. x65x 
Evelyn Diary (1827) II. 35 To bring my wife’s god- 
daughter to Paris, to be buried by the Common Prayer. 
x66x Orrery State Papers (1743) I. 29 We are now gener- 
ally . . all common prayer men. X683-3 Dean Granville 
Renu 23 , 1 had press’d the Cleargy for maily years together 
to study their Common Prayer-book. 171X Steele Sped. 
No. 147 p 1 The well reading of the Common-prayer is of .so 
great Importance. xS8±BivtiTA7inof. Prayer Bk. 82 True 
Common Prayer . . is ofered .. by a Bishop or Priest . . in 
the presence and with the aid of three, or at least two other 
Christian persons. 

b. = Common prayer book. 

1713 Hearne Colled. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 288 Bibles 
and Common-Prayers are to be printed at the new House. 

Lond, Gaz. No. 3344/3 A large Folio Common Prayer. 
1796 Morse A mer. Geog, II. 145 Bibles, common-prayers, 
and other religious books. 


Co'Jnmon-rooiU. (Also, In earlier use, 00m- 
mon-oliauiber, used both for this and for combi- 
nation-room.) 

1 . In a college, school, or similar institution, a 
room to which all the members of the staff have 


common access, and where they meet each other. 
Especially, at Oxford, where this use of the name 
originated, the college-parlour to which the fellows 
and others associated with them retire after dinner. 
Hence the members of this room, as a body. 

In some colleges,^ etc., the undergraduates or students 
support a similar institution, called a fwiior Common- 
room. 


c 1670 Wood Ath. Oxon. (ed. Gutch) 518 Trinity Coll., 
Oxford. Much about the same time, 1663, was a Common 
Chamber made up out of a lower room belonging to a F ellow 
. .to the end that the Fellows might meet together, .mostly 
for society sake, which before was at each chamber by 
turns. And this was done in imitation of other Colleges, 
that had begun before, of which Merton College was the 
first, anno i66x. 1671-2 ywi. Bursar, Trin. Coll. Camb. 
in Willis and Clark 383 For strings and mending y violls 
in y" common chamber, 1674-3 Ibid. 383, 24 chaires for 
the Common Chamber. 

1683 Contract New Coll. Oxf, 12 Apr, in Wood 
Ath. Oxon, (ed. Gutch) 197 And shall eiect a wall 
with Battlements on the Masters Common Roome answer- 
able to the wall and Battlements of the other side. 
1708 Hudson in Hearne Colled. 3 Aug. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. 124 My Service to all y“ Common-room. X71X Hearne 
Und. HI. 134 The Common-room say there ’tis silly, dull 
stuff. X730 Coventry Pompey Litt. ii. x. (1783) 69/2 To 
convene all the fellows in the common-room. 1803 Edin. 
Rev, II. 252 They made him the delight of the common- 
room. 1823 De Quincey Lett, to Young Man iii. Wks. 
1890 X. 37 Cases. .where a particular study . . was pui-sued 
throughout a whole* college simply because a man of talents 
had tSked of it in the junior common-room. x886 Morley 
Paiiisoti's Mem. in Crit, Misc. III. 130 Pattison never 
stayed in the common-room later than elgiit in the evening. 

b. attrib., as in common-room man, a seiwant in 
attendance on the common-room. 

X833 E, Bradley (C. Bede) Verdant Green iv. (ed. 4) 29 
Old John, the Common-room man. 

2 (As two words.) A room common to all ; 
esp. the public room of an inn, etc. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi. Our joy reached even to the 
common room, where the prisoners themselves sympathised. 
xSi6 Scott Tales Landl, Introd., In the common room of 
the Wallace Inn. 

Commons (kp’manz), sb.pl. Eorms: see Com- 
mon a . ; also 4-5 comaynes, -ajmz, 5 commines. 
[Plural of Common sb., in various senses.] 

I. Common people ; community. 

1 . The common people, the commonalty; the 
lower order, as distinguished from those of noble 
or knightly or gentle rank ; also + applied to the 
common soldiers of an army. 

In former times sometimes used depreciatively with refer- 
ence to their rudeness; often with the epithet ‘poor’. As 
a rendering of L. plebs, 'a commons ' occurs as a singular. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 45 Alle )>e comons of be 
lond with letter )huu bond, 1382 Wycuy Josh, vi. 9 Tne 
left comouns [Vulg. reliquum vulgtts) folowid the arke. 
^X386 Chaucer Knt's T. 1651 Yemen on foote and com- 
munes many oon. c X400 Maundbv. xix. (1839) exo Of pore 
men and of rude Comouns. 13x3 Douglas Mneis ix. vi. 
^ A multitude of commonys of oyrtlri law. 1546 SuppUc. 
Poor Commons (E. E. T. S.) 79 These men cesse not to 
oppresse vs, your Highnes pore commons, x3px P, Sparry 
tr. Cattasis Geomancie 92 Xhe_ commons of the Towne is 
good, and there is much nobilitie therein. x6ox Shaks. JhL 
C, HI. ii. 133 Let but the Commons heare this Testament . , 
And they would go and kisse dead Csesars wounds, 1697 
M. Martin in Phil. Trans. XIX. 728 In many of the l.sles, 
the Commons apply Spearwort for Pains of the Head. 1701 
Swift Contests Nobles 4 Cotn. A thens. So the great African 
Scipio and his brother , . were impeached by an ungrateful 
commons. 1739 Robertson Hist, Scot. I. v, 393 He was long 
and affectionately remembered among the commons by the 
name of the Good Regent. 1846 Arnold Hist, Rome I. ii. 
28 The original Plebs, the commons of Rome. 1875 Stubbs 
Co7tst, Hist. III. 358 From the condition of the commons 
of the shires we turn to a much more intricate subject, the 
condition of the commons of the boroughs. 

b. The burghers of a town; the body of free 
citizens, bearing common burdens, and exercising 
common rights, 

1429 Wills 4 Inv. N, C. (1833) 78 If so bee yat y® mjur and 
y® corayns will relesse me. 14^ MS. Christ's llesp., 
Abingdon in Turner Dom. Archil. III. 43 Thus acordid 
the kynge and the covent And the comones of Abendon. 
1467 m Eng, Gilds (1870) 386 That ther be then another 
[commoner] chosen, of the moste sadde and sufficiant of the 
comyns w^yn the cite, 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 14a The 
Commons of the Citie of London chose unto their Maior for 
that yere Thomas Fitz Thomas, 17x1 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 
II. 983 The Commons or Community also chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them. 

2 . The third estate in the English (or other 
similar) constitution; the body of people, not 
ennobled, and represented by the Lower House of 
Parliament. (In earlier use excluding the clergy.) 

*377 Langl, P. pi. B, Pral. 113 panne come pete a kyng, 
knyjthod hym ladde, Mijt of pe comunes made hym to 
regne. 1399 — Rich. Redeles iv. 60 Of kynge, ne conceyie 
ne of comunes noper. exAdo Fortescue Abs. 4 Ltm. 
Mon, iii. (1883) 114 'The Ffrencn kynge . , toke vpon hym to 
sett tayles and oper imposiclonsvpon the commons withowt 
the assent of the iii estates. 1593 Shaks, Rich. II, ri. i. 
246 The Commons hath he pil’d with greeuous taxes And 
quite lost their hearts. x66o Chas. II in Clarendon Hist.Reb, 
(* 7 “) II- ^3 Establish the Peace, Hatminess and Honour 
of King, Lords and Commons. 1763 Blackstone Comm. 

• '^V **’ US 1’ke commons consist of all such men of property 
in the kingdom as have no seat in the house of lords. 18x7 
Pari Deb. 308 The commons included the whole people, 
not lords ; and neither admitted of higher or lower orders, 
deluded or dignified ranks. 

b. Hence, the representatives of the third estate 
in Parliament ; the Lower House. 

CX4XS Crowned Ning^s in Piers ^Pl, Text C. p. 523 Me 
thought y herd a crowned kyng of his comunes axe A soleyn 
wbsidie to susteyne his werres. c 1434. Poston Lett. I. 36 
Flesit to the righte sage and wj'se Communes of this present 
Parlement, 1348 Order of Communion, Forsomuch as in 
our High Court of Parhament lately holdeu at West- 
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minster.. with the consent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral and Commons there assembled. 1675 T. Turner 
Case Bankers ^ Cred. Exam, (ed. 2) 39 The Commons of 
that Age would not agree thereto [to a subsidy], .till they 
had conferd with the Counties and Boroughs. 1707 Vul 
^>one 24 The Danger that may arise to our Constitution 
from the 45 Scotch Commons. 1833 H. Coleridge North. 
Worthies (i8^a) I. 38 The Lords endeavouring to insert 
a clause, .which clause the Commons of course i ejected. 

c. House of Cotnnions] formerly also Commons 
House {of Parliament). 

x6zx Jas. I Lei. to Speaker 3 Dec., Some Fiery and 
Popular Spirits in the House of Commons. 1641 Nicholas 
Papers (t886) 36 Too morrow y’ Commons House intend . . 
to adjoume also till Monday. 1643 Declar, cone. Ireland 
32 It is this day ordered by the Commons House of Par- 
liament, X727 Swift Gulliver 11. vi. 148 An assembly 
called the house of commons . . to represent the wisdom of 
the whole nation.^ xSao Examiner No. 633. 348/2 Is there 
not a man now in the Commons House, who was found 
guilty of a public fiaud? 1884 Gladstone in Standard 
29 Feb. 2/6 Kather by the spontaneous action of the House 
of Commons. 

f d. The representatives of the people of a 
municipality ; common-coiincilmen. Obs. 

•sf^ Enq. Elect. Sheriffs 43 It is enacted, ordained, and 
established by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and Com- 
mons in Common CouiMdl assembled. 

II. Provisions or expenses in common. 

3 . Provisions provided for a community or com- 
pany in common; the common expense of such 
provisions ; also the share to which each member 
of the company is entitled. Prob. originally in 
monastic use, afterwards esp. in colleges. 

X36a Lancl. P, PI. A. v. 38 Lest he kyng and his Counseil 
xor Comuncs apeire. And beo stiward in oure stude til ^e 
be stouwet betere. X377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 412 We 
clerkes, whan hey come, for her comunes payelh. For her 
pelure and her palfreyes mete, & piloures hat hem folweth. 
X393 Ihid. C. 1. 143 Conscience & kynde wit and kny3t-hod 
to-gederes Caste hat he comune sholde hure comunes fynde. 
c X400 Test. Lorve i. (X560) 278 b/2 Owen not yet some of hem 
money for his commons. xsa7 Whitinton Vnlgaria, 
Whan I was a scholar of Oxforthe I lyued competently with 
vij pens commyns wekely, XS70 Order for Swans in Hone 
Every-day Bk. II. 961 The Commons (that is to say) Dinner 
and Supper, shall not exceed above twelve pence. XS76 A et 
18 Eliz. c. 6 in Ox/, Comb. Ettacitn. 34 To be expended 
to_ the use of the relief of the commons and dietl of the 
saide colledges. xdgi Wood Aih. Oxott, I. 157 He had a 
Chamber, and took his commons in Hart hall. 1709 Steele 
Toiler Ho. 27 f 9 Before he returns to his Commons at the 
University. 1725 Bailey Erasm, Colloq,, I will entertain 
you with scholar’s commons, if not with slenderer fare. 
a X734 North Lives (1826) I. xp He used constantly the 
commons in the hall at noons and nights. X849 Thackeray 
Pehdennis xviii. Then they went to hall where Pen sat 
down and ate nis commons with his brother freshmen. 
X869 Rogers Adam Smith’s W. N. I. Ed. Pref. 7 During 
this time he drew his commons from the college buttery. 

b. Used us sing ', ; a coniinon table, an ordinary : 
cf. Doctors' Commons, spec. Now, at Oxford, a 
definite portion of victuals supplied from the 
college buttery or kitchen, at a regular charge. 

a X64X Bp. Mouhtagu A. ij- M. (1642) 539 The Priests 
attending . . had a Colledgc, Society, a Commons, Lodging 
and Mansions during their service within the Temple. 
x688 S. Pentoh Guardian’s Instr. 80 He invited us the 
next day to a Commons, xdga Drydun Si, Evretnont’s Ess. 
336 A Commons of Bread and Water. x8a8 W.^ Sewell 
Ox/, Prize Ess, 97 Two commons were put into his hands. 
x88ii C. Power in Gentl. Mag. Feb. X14 Berkeley lunched 
by himself upon a solitary commons of cold beef. Ox/, 
undergrad, * Bring me a commons of bread and butter.' 

+ c. To enter or come into, be in, keep, etc., 
commons', to eat at a common table, live to- 
gether (said esp, of the members of a college) ; 
fig, to enter into, or be in, association {wit/i). So 
to put or turn out of commons. To quit commons 
{Sc. Obs.) : to settle accounts (cf. Common sb. 15). 

xgio Plumpton Corr, p. cxviii,_ The foresaid Sir Robert 
Plompton come into comens with Oliver Dickinson his 
servant the 25 July unto super againe. eis6s Lindesay 
(Piiscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 119 Thinking that it was 
then time to quit commons. 1373 G._ Ha^ey Letter-bk. 
(Camden Soc.) 42 Our Master chargid him to be pack- 
ing and willid M. Tyndall to put him out of Codimins. 
1598 Barret Theor. WarresFrel. 3 Yong Gentlemen, which 
haue not entred commons in Mars his Campe. x6x4 T. 
Adams DeviVs Bauqwt 182 If youkuowe that Gods cheare 
is so infinitely better; why doe you enter commons at 
Satans Feast ? 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 433 To heare of 
him under Sequestration, and his Family in Commons with 
the Ravens, xdgx Case 0/ Exeter Coll. 32 Such absent 
Scholar shall be turn'd out of Commons for fifteen days, 
xyos Land. Gaz, No. 4132/3 Every Attorney and Clerk 
shall duly keep Commons in such Society of which they 
are admitted. Kojr Hearne Collect. 2 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) II. 77 Mr. Gwinnett is put out of commons, 

4 . In wider sense ; Rations, allowance of vic- 
tuals; daily fare. Short commons', insufficient 
rations, scant fare. 

x34fr-x Elyot Image Gou. (1556) 16 Gevyng to poore. . 
Children . . theyr Commons free. X379 Gosson Sch, Abuse 
(Arb.) 32 Wee shall haue a harde pyttaunce, and come to 
shorte commons. 1397 Hooker Eeel. Pol. v. Ixxviil. § s 
The Grecian widows [had] shorter commons than the 
Hebrews. 1639 Fuller Holy War iii. xxviii. [1840) 169 
Though his commons perchance were shorter, yet he battled 
better on them. 163X Walton in Eeliq. Wotton. (1672) 70 
He deserues at least to have his Commons shortned. X697 
Dampier l^oy. (1698) I. X, 282 Captain Swan . , gave way to 
a small enlargement of our commons . . [to] 10 spoonfuls of 
boil’d Maiz a man. 171a Arbutmnot John Bull (175s) 45 


Now and then she would seize won John’s commons, snatch 
a leg^of a pullet, etc. X836 Kane Arci. Expl, II. ii. 37 
Our sick have been on short commons for the last five days. 

1 5 . A privy ; = Common house 4 a. Obs. 

X624 Heywood Captives iii, in Sullen O. PI. IV, Heare ’s 
a place Though neather of the secretest nor the best, To 
unlade myself of this Iniquity [a dead body]. Hee 's where 
hee is in Comons. 

Common sense, -sense, [repr. Gr. now^ 
aiaO'qais, L. sensus communis, F. sens commun.'\ 

1 1 . An * internal ’ sense which was regarded as 
the common bond or centre of the five senses, in 
which the various impressions received were re- 
duced to the unity of a common consciousness. Obs. 

[Cf, x398-x^ common wit s. v. Common a. 21.] 1543 
Traheron Vigo’s Chirttrg. i. ii. 3 They [eyes] were or- 
deyned^ of nature in the former part [of the head] . . that 
they might carye visible thinges to commune sens. x6o6 
Bryskett Civ. Life 123 Which common sense, is a power 
or facultie of the sensitiue soale..and is therefore called 
common, because it reemueth commonly the formes or 
images which the exteriour senses present vnto it, and hath 
power to distinguish the one from the other. x62x Burton 
Anat. Mel, i. i. n. vii, Inner Senses are three in number, 
so called, because they be within the brain-pan, as Common 
Sense, Phantasie, Memory.. This Common sense is the 
Judge or Moderator of the rest, by whom we discern all 
oifTerences of objects. Ibid, 111. xiii. The external senses 
and the common sense considered together are like a circle 
with five lines drawn from the circumference to the centre. 
xS4a Sir W. Hamilton in Reidts Whs. (1B72) II. 756/2 
Motp, Common Sense (icatid; was employed by 

ArLstotle to denote the faculty in which the various reports 
of the sev^al senses are reduced to the unity of a common 
apperception. 

fig. c 1643 Howell Lett. v. (x6so) 174 Cabbage, turnips, 
artichocks, potatoes, and dates, are her live senses, and 
PWPCT the common sense. 

2 . The endowment of natural intelligence pos- 
sessed by rational beings; ordinary, normal or 
average understanding; the plain wisdom which is 
every man’s inheritance. (Tnis is ‘ common sense ’ 
at its minimum, without which a man is foolish or 
insane.) f Formerly also in pi., in phr. Besides 
his common semes : out of his senses or wits, ‘ be- 
side himself 

1535 Jove Apol. Tiudale (Arb.) 36 , 1 am suer T[indale] is 
not so farre besydis his comon sends as to saye the dead 
bodye hereth cristls voyce. xs6i T. Norton Calvin's lust. 
1. 13 Vnlesse he be voide of all common sense and natural 
wit of man. x6aa T. Fitziierb. Apol, 20 a, I referre me to 
the iudgement of any man that hath but common scnce. 
X690 Locke Hum, Utid. 1. iii. § 4 He would be thought 
void of common sense who asked on the one side, or on 
the other side went to give a reason, why it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be. xyxx Addison 
Spect. Nq_. 70 r 2 A Reader of plain common Sense, who 
would neither relish nor comprehend an Epigram of 
Martial. X744 Harris Three Treat. Wks, (1841) 46 note, 
Common sense, .a sense common to all, except lunatics and 
ideots. xy99 Mackintosh Study Law Nature Wks. 1846 
I. 363 whoever thoroughly understands such a science, 
must be able to teach it plainly to all men of common sense. 
X873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 404 Common sense will not 
teach us metaphysics any more than mathematics. 

b. More emphatically: Good sound practical 
sense; combined tact and readiness in dealing 
with the every-duy affairs of life ; general sagacity. 

xjzk Amherst Terrse FU, xx. zoo There is not (said a 
shrewd wag) a more uncommon thing in the world than 
common sense.. By common sense we usually and justly 
understand the faculty to discern one thing from another, 
and the ordinary ability to keep ourselves from being 
imposed upon by gross contradictions, palpable inconsisten- 
cies, and unmask’d imposture. By a man of common sense 
we mean one who knows, as we say, chalk from cheese. 
x773PRiESTLEYA'x’<(m, Reidiaj Common sense, .in common 
acceptation, .has long been appropriated . . to that capacity 
for judging of common things that persons of middling 
capacities are capable of, 1831 Tennyson Ode Death Wel- 
lingfon iv. Rich in saving common-sense. x888 Wormall 
in Times 16 Jan. 8/1 The general demand was for intelligence, 
sagacity, soundness of ^dgment, clearness of perception, 
and that sanity of thinking called common sense. 

t c. Ordinary or untutored perception. Obs. 

SiiAKS, L. L, L, I. i. 57 To know . . Things hid and 
bard from common sense, .is studies god-like recompence. 

d. As a quality of things said or done ( = ‘some- 
thing accordant to or approved by common sense’). 

x8o3 Mackintosh De/. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 270, I ask 
you again. Gentlemen, is this common sense % 18M G. 
Macdonald Ann. Q, Neighb, iii. (1878) 34 To him it was 
just common .sense, and common sense _only. 1884 G. 
Denman in Law Rep, 29 Chanc. Div. 467 It is only common 
sense that , . you should look at the whole of the document 
together. 

3 . The general sense, feeling, or judgement of 
mankind, or of a commimity. 

1596 Sfenser F. Q. IV. X. 2 That all the cares and evill which 
they meet May. .seeme gainst common sence to them most 
sweet. X663 J. Sfencer Prodigies (1665) 3M These are to 
be received by the common sense of a Nation, as Gods 
warning pieces. X695 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth i. 
(1723) I The common Sense of mankind. 17x3 Berke- 
ley Hylas ^ Phil, in. Wks. 1871 1 . 329, I am content, 
Hylas, to appeal to the common sense of the world for the 
truth of my notion. 1872 Grote Aristotle II. App. ii. 283 
What Aristotle, .defines as matters of common opinion and 
belief includes all that is usually meant, and properly 
meant, by Common Sense— what is believed by all men or 
by most men. 1874 Sidgwick Meth, Ethics iii. xi. § 6. 333 
The promise which the Common Sense of mankind recog- 
nises as binding 

4 . Philos. The faculty of primary truths ; ‘ the 


complement of those cognitions or convictions 
which we receive from nature; which all men 
therefore possess in common ; and by which they 
test the truth of knowledge, and the morality of 
actions’ (Hamilton Wks. II. 756). 

Philosophy 0/ Common Settee : that philosophy which 
accepts as the ultimate criterion of truth the primary cog- 
nitions or beliefs of mankind ; eg, in the theory of percep- 
tion, the universal belief in the existence of a material 
world. _ Applied to the Scotch school which arose In the 
i8th c. in opposition to the views of Berkeley and Hume. 

[c 1703 Berkeley CommetM Bk. Wks. IV. 455 Mem. To be 
eternally banishing Metaphisics, etc., and recalling men to 
Common Sense.] 1758 Price Rev. Quest. Morals (ed. 2) 81 
Common sense,_tlm faculty of self-evident truths. 1764 Reid 
(title\ An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles 
of Common Sense. 1770 Beattie Ess, Truth in Antt. Reg. 
(1772) 253 Common Sense hath, in modem times, been used 
by philosophers, both French and British, to signify that 
ower of the mind which perceives truth, or commands 
elief, not by progressive argumentation, but by an instan- 
taneous, instinctive, and irresistible impulse ; derived 
neither from education nor from habit, but from nature. 
X776 Campbell Philos. Rhet, (1801) 1 . 1. ii. gg To maintain 
propositions the reverse of the primaiy truths of common 
sense, doth not imply a contradiction, it only implies 
insanity. 184a Sir W. Hamilton in Reid’s Wks, II. 742 
On the Philosophy of Common Sense ; or our piimary 
beliefs considered as the ultunate criterion of truth. 1871 
Fraser in Berkeh^'s Wks. 1 . 183 The universal concurrent 
assent of mankind may be thought by some an invincible 
argument in belialf of Matter. (Note, Commonly called the 
argument from Cominon Sense.) 1874 Sidgwick Meth. 
Ethics p. xi, Dogmatic Intuitionism, in which the general 
rules of Common Sense are accepted as axiomatic. 

5 . attrib. (the two words being always hyphened). 
1834 E. Forbes Lit. Papers i. 43 Common-sense views are 
the last to take hold on men’s minds. <1872 Morlev Voltaire 
(1886) 93 The air was thick with common-sense objections 
to Christianity, as it was with common-.sense ideas as to the 
way in which we come to have ideas. 1874 Sidgwick 
Meth. Ethics i. vi. §3. 70 Egoism and Utilitarianism may 
fairly be regarded as extremes between which the Common- 
Sense morality is a kind of media via. 

Hence Common-se'jised. a., possessing common 
sense. Coixunou-Be'iisely adv,, in a common 
sense manner. Commou-sense-o-doz a. notice-wd. 
on type of orthodox. Common-se'iisible, -bly, 
-seuBical a,, possessing, or characterized by, com- 
mon sense; whence Commou-se'nsically adv, 
(All more or less nonce-words.) 

1873 M. G. Pearse Dan. Quorm Ser. i. (1879) 26 Pithy, 
plain, “common-sensed. X884 J. Parker Apost. Life III. 66 
Common-sensed and real-hearted men. 1878 Grosart in 
H. More’s Poems Introd. 36/2 Thus “common-senscly doe.s 
he put the matter, x866 Reads G. Gaunt 1 , 207 He did 
not think it. .“common-sense-o-dox to turn his back upon 
their dinner. X85X Hawthorne Show Image f.sSn) 30 This 
highly benevolent and “common-sensible individual. 1873 
Helps See, Press, xxv, 38a Common-sensible conclusions. 
X890 Univ. Rev. ig July 455 He chattered away, .“common- 
sensibly enough. xBoo Rutledge xss A plain “cOmmon- 
scnsical statement of affairs. XB87 R. Cleland True to 
a Type I. 259 He was matter-of-fact and common-sensical 
to a degree. X878 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 802 There are 
some things fit to be stated oratorically, some poetically 
. .some humorously, some “commonsensically. 

Common Seijetmt, Sewer (Shore): see 

Sebjbaht, Shwbb. 

tCommo’UBtrate, v. Obs. [f. L. common- 
strdt- ppl. stem of commonstrdrre, f. com- + vton- 
strdre to show.] To point out, make clear. 

1613 CocKERAM, Cotnmonstrate, to teach. 1650 Charleton 
Paradoxes X2, I shall, .commonstiate it by reasons. x6j;7 
Tomlinson Return’s Disp. 552 Gummes . . commonstrate its 
eximious faculties. 

Commonty (kp'msnti). Forms: 4-5 com- 
unete, comouiLte(e, -yute(ej 4-6 -onte, 5 -ontee, 
-unte, -ownte, -ente, -entie, (oonmaunte, 
couenaimte), 5-6 comoatie, oozamontye, 
-entye, 6 comontye, -enty, oommente, -ti, -tie, 
-ty, oommonte, -tie, 6-7 Sc. oommounty, -tie, 
7 comonty, 7- coiuiuoxity. [a. OF. comuneti 
(cotnm-) L. communitdt-em common fellowship, 
society, n. of state f. commiin-is Common, social, 
etc.; in med.L. and Romanic extended to the 
notion of ‘ common citizenship and a ‘ com- 
munity’ or ‘body of fellow-citizens’. The OF. 
form has in Eng. diverged in two directions : first, 
associated with the adj. Common in all its varieties, 
it assumed this trisyllabic form; secondly it re- 
mained of 4 syllables, and was assimilated to the 
original L. type as Community, q.v.] 

1 1 . The body of the common people, common- 
alty, commons. Obs. 

138* Wyclif Acts xvii. s Takinge of the comune [r'.r. 
comynte, 1388 comyn p^le] summe yuele men, 1387 
Trevisa Htgdeti (Rolls) III. 113 pe comounte \plehe»i\ of 
Rome. 1474 Caxton Chesse gx The thynges of the co- 
munete. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 323/3 Grete oppressions and 
Importable charges among the comonte, a 1353 Udau. 
Royster D. v. vL (Arb.) 86 The nobilitie. .■WithaUme whole 
commontie. 1359 Sackville Mirr. Mag,, Cotnpl. Dh, 
Bucihm. 6i Let no prince put trust in commontie, x6oo 
Heywood isi Pi. Edw. Ir, Wks. 1874 I. 69 The King 
wants money, and would haue some of his commonty. 
f 2 . A community; a commonwealth. Obs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 350 Ellis he comynte 
woloe not stonde, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xvi. 87 Kuery 

88 — 2 
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kingdom or coniounte dyvidid in him silf schal be destruyed. 
14^ Dives ^ Paup. (W. de W.) v. xxii. 226/2 Euery man is 
a parte of the comonte. 1523 Lo. Berners 1 . cxl. 

167 To kepe y' commentie of Flanders in frendshyppe. 

+ 3 . ‘Community, common possession.’ (Jam.). 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 5212 With hem holdyng comunte Of alle 
her goode in charite. 1606 Sc. Acts jttts. VI, c. 2 All com- 
mon Kirks, perteining of auld to the saids Bishoppes, and 
their chapter in commountie. 

4 . Commonage, common, of pasture, etc. (see 
CoMMOir sb. 6 ). Sc. 

1540 J'c. Acts jas. F’(i8i+)379(Jam.'y With, .commounty 
in the saidis muris, myris and mossis. 1818 Scott Br. 
Lamm, xii, Their huts, kail-yards, and rights ofcommonty. 
x84g Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 660 The agriailtural labourer. . 
had, moreover, rights of pasturage and commonty . . which 
have long ago disappeared. 

6 . Land held in common ; ‘ a common ’. Sc. 

1600 Sc. Acts yas. VI, c. 5 Diverse persons, hes_ riven 
out . . great portions of the samine commonties, without 
any right. 1754 Erskine Pruic. Sc. Law (1809I 321 Com- 
monty . . in. our law language, and in charters, frequently 
.signifies a heath or moor. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
III. 158 Strathaven. .possessed an extensive commonty, all 
of which has long since been converted into private pro- 
perty. *874 Act 37 4- 38 Viet. c. 94 § 3S A decree of division 
ofcommonty or of common property or runrig lands. 1883 
Scotsman 23 July 3/7 The commonty of Harray has all been 
divided between the heritors. 

f 0 . The liberties of a borough j ‘jurisdiction or 
territoiy’ (Jam.). Sc. 06 s. 

c 1^73 Sir J. Balfour Practicks 54 (Jam.) Gif he wes takin 
within the commountie of the burgh, 
i* 7 . Commonty {commentt) fire ; app. the name 
given in the i 6 th c. (at Cambridge) to a fire pro- 
vided at the common expense of the fellows of a 
college in the room of one of them, and to the 
social meeting round this fire after dinner; the 
origin of the later commonfire-room, common-room, 
or combinationr-room (see the latter). 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 4 After dinner 
and supper, at comment! tiers , . I continuid as long as ani, 
and was as fellowli as the best, Ihid. 5 At a commenti tier 
in M. Jacksuns chamber this last year. 

T[ Humorously, as a blunder for comedy. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct ii. 14a 

Common weal, commonweal (kp-msn- 
w/*l). arch, [orig. two words C031MON a. + 
Wba.Ii (;— OE. wela, weola well-being, prosperity) ; 
used side by side with general weal, public 
weal, and esp. weal-public, Cf. F. iien commun, 
bien public, L. res ptthlica, res communis. It is 
still used as two words in sense i. In sense a 
(» cotimonwealih) it was in i 6 th c. more esp. 
Scotch, and is now archaic or rhetorical, or used 
with etymological emphasis.] 

1 . (Properly two words.) Common well-being ; 
esp. the general good, public welfare, prosperity of 
the community. 

a 1469 Gregorys Chrou, [an. 145a] (Camden 1876) xgi 
They [the Kentish insurgents] wente, as they sayde, for the 
comyn wele of the realme of Ingelonde, 1328 Pilgr. Per/. 
33 The partes of mannes body hath, .theyr ofiyce..for the 
commune wele of the hole body. X342 Boorde Dyetary 
Fref.(i87o)228 , 1 do it for a common weele [X547 a common 
weale]. 1533 Q. Mary in Strype EccL Mem. Ill, App. i. 3 
As shall avaunce Gods glory and the commonweal. 1609 
Skene Reg. Afaj. 10 The law is made for the common- 
well and profile of baith the patties. x6a2 Bacon VII, 
137 To the Cominonweale and Prosperity of our Subiects. 
X744 Thomson 1617 Ever musing on the common 

weal. 1874 F. Seebohm Prot, Rev, (1887) 7 Citizens for 
whose common weal the nation is to be governed. 

2 . The whole body of the people, the body 
politic; a state, community. = Cohmonwbamh 2. 

This use was adversely criticized by Elyot : see quot. 1331. 
e x^yi R. Bkunnb Chron. (xSio) 20a pe comen wele was 
paiea of hut conseilyng ^t it were not delaied, so was 
R[ichardl be kyng. X53X Elyot Gov. i. i, Hit semeth that 
men. haue ben longe abused in tsUXvasRempitblicam a com- 
mune weak.. There may appere l^e diuersitie to be in 
englisshe betwene a pnblike weale and a commune weale, 
as shulde be in latin, betwene Res publico, & Res pleheia. 
>S38 Lynoesay Satyre 2436 The common-weil of ftur Scot- 
land. X549 Latimer Plonghers (Arb.) 26 Wherefore are 
magistrates ordayned, but uiat the tranquilUtie of the com- 
mune weale maye be confirmed. x6xx Coryat Crudities 
460 A most excellent aristocraticall fame of common-weale. 
1726 Thomson IKzwfer (1738) 432 Solon the next who built 
his common-weal On Equit/s wide Base. 1830 Kingsley 
Alt. Locke Fref. 23 The most truly liberal-minded class of 
the commonweal. 

fb. The Christian commonweal’. Christendom, 
in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. viii. 20 The Christian 
commonweale is decayed. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks In- 
trod., The. .state of the Christian Common weak., might. . 
mooue euen a right stony heart to i uth. 

t 3 . = CoMMOiTWEAi/rH 3. (^poetic nonce-ttse.) 
*733 SwiFT_ 0 « Poetry, They plot to turn, in factious 
zeal, Duncenia to a conunon-weal. 

+ 4 . Comb. 

*S79 J> Stubbes Gaping GuH'D iv b. These aduenturous 
conunonwealminglers, 1587 Goluing De Momay xii. 173 
Ridding^ goode Commonwealemen. out of the way, that he 
may mainteine himself stil in his tyranny. 

Commoil wealth Qcp’monwel])). Forms: see 
CoMMon a. and Wealth. [In its history, like 
prec, ; wealth, ME. wellhe, being a later formation, 
in same sense as weal, OE. wela. The two words 
were used indiscriminately by Skelton and others. 


in senses i and 2 ; but in the 16th c. commonwealth 
became the ordinary English term in sense 2 (and 5), 
and it was in connexion with this that the later 
senses 3, 4 (with corresp. use of 5) were developed. 
Sense i, if used, is now pronounced as two words 
co’inmon wea’lth ; this pronunciation was formerly 
the usual one, and still occurs occasionally in the 
other senses. Cf. note under Common-place.] 

1 1 . Public welfare ; general good or advantage, 
Obs. in ordinary use : see Common- weal. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. cxxiv. xiii, He dyd the commen 
wealthe sustene. a 1528 SitELTON Vox Populi 318 And so 
marreth. .The comonwelthe of eche sytte. 1330 Palscr. 
207/1 Common wellhe, iien publique. TS33 S. Cabot 
Ordinances ia Hakluyt Voy. (1589) a6i To the common 
wealth and henefite of the whole companie and mysterie. 
1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. 25 The common wealth of a whole 
realm, was chiefiy to be looked at. X856 Emerson Erie. 
Traits, Charac. Wks. (Bohn) II. 64 They choose that wm- 
fare which is compatible with the commonwealth.^ x^x 
Ruskin Fors Clavt^. vir, 13 Whether you are striving for 
a Common-Wealth or for a Common-Illth. 

2 . The whole body of people constituting a 
nation or state, the body politic ; a slate, an inde- 
pendent community, esp. viewed as a body in 
which the whole people have a voice or an 
interest. 

1313 Douglas Mneis, Prtf. note bk. vir. It is vertew that euer 
has promoued commoun wdthys. 1334 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk, M.Aurel. (1346) Hyjb, Ofdiuers men, andonelorde, is 
composed a common welth. a XS77 Sir T. Smith Commm, 
Eng. (1609) XI A common-wealth is called a society^ . . of a 
multitude of free men, collected together, and vnited by 
common accord and couenants among tbemselues. i6xa 
Brinsley Lud. Lit, i. (1627) 3 The certatne good . . both 
unto Church and Common-wemth. 1690 Locke Govt. ii. x. 
§ X33 By Commonwealth, I . . mean, not a Democracy, or 
any Form of Government, but any independent Community 
which the Latins signified by the word Civitos. xygo 
Johnson Rambler No. 145 P3 Men . . content to fill up the 
lowest class of the commonwealth, X835 H. Reed Led. 
Eng. Hist, V. 150 Not only the kingly commonwealth of 
England, but the republican commonwealth of America, 
fig, \6m Shaks. All's IVell 1. i. 137 It is not politicke, in 
the Common- wealth of Nature, to preserue virginity. 

3 . A state in which the supreme power is vested 
in the people ; a republic or democratic state. 

<zx6x8 Raleigh Maxims St. (1631) 8 A Common-weahh 
is the swerving or depravadon of a Free, or popular State, 
or the Government of the whole Multitude 01 the base and 
poorer Sort, without respect of the other Orders. 1667 
Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 461 Better things were done, and 
better managed . . under a Commonwealth than under a 
Kin^. a 17x4 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 63 This shows 
how impossible it is to set up a Commonwealth in England. 
x88e Motlbv Hetherl, (1868) I. i. 7 The career of . > the 
Dutch Commonwealth. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Sen 
I. (2873) 228 The sturdy commonwealths whimi have sprung 
from the seed of the Mayflower. 

4 . Eng. Hist. The republican government esta- 
blished in England between the execution of 
Charles I in 1649 and the Restoration in 1660, 

1649 Act Parlt, 19 .May, Be it Declared and Enacted 
by this present Parliament, and by the authority of the 
same, That the People of England and of all the Do- 
minions and Territories thereunto belonging are, and shall 
be, and are hereby Constituted, Made, Established, and 
Confirmed to be a Commonwealth and Free State ; and shall 
henceforward be Governed as a Commonwealth and Free 
State by the Supreme Authority of this Nation, the Repre- 
sentatives of the People in Parliament, and by such as they 
shall appoint and constitute as Officers and Ministers for the 
good of the People, and that without any King or House of 
Lor^. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiii, (1843) 784/® The 
parliament, as soon as they had settled their commonwealth 
. .sent ambassadors to their sister republic, the States of the 
United Provinces. lyxt Addison Sped, No. 35 V 2 The 
Commonwealth, when it was in its iieight of Power and 
inches. 1801 Strutt Sports ^ Past. Introd. § 25 In the 
time of the commonwealth this spectacle was discontinued. 
x86a R. Vaughan Eng. Nonconf. 443 In the days of the 
Long Parliament and of the Commonwealth. 

5 . tranrf. and fig. Applied in various ways to a 
body or a number of persons united by some 
common interest ; e.g. commonwealth of learning, 
the whole body of learned men, the ‘ republic of 
letters’; conimonweaiih cf nations '. see quot. 1/96. 

XSSI Turner Herbal x. PtoL Aijb, The hole common 
welth of all Christendome. x6o8-xi Bf. Hall Medit, ii. 
§ 82 The whole heavenly commonwealth of angels. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos, ii. 90 Torricellius . . to whom all the 
Common-wealth of Learning are exceedingly obBeg'd. xyxa 
W, Rogers Voy, 311 In the (government of our sailing 
Common-wealth. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. Vllf. 
182 The writers on publick law have often called this aggre- 
gate of [European] nations a commonwealth. They had 
reason. It is virtually one great state having the same 
basis of general law ; with some diversity of provincial 
customs and local establishments. 18x4 Wordsw. Excars. 
ly, 348 Through all the mighty commonwealth of things Up 
from the creeping plant to sovereign Man. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1.230 Any German or Italian principality, .was 
a more important member of the commonwealth of nations. 

1 ). Theatr, A company of actors who share the 
receipts instead of receiving salaries. 

x886 L. OuTRAM in Drasn, Rev. 27 Mar. 83/1 Fourth- 
class theatres, commonwealths, fit-up tours, and such ve- 
nues of experience. 

t.6. An appellation of the Norfolk insurgents 
of 1549 (or their adherents). Obs. 

*S 49 Sir a. Aucher in Froude Hist. Eng. V. 204 note. 
Men called Commonwealths, and their adherents . . have 


been sent up and come away without punishment. And 
that Commonwealth, called Latimer, hath gotten the par- 
don of others. .There was never none that ever spake as 
vilely as these called Commonwealths does, 

7 . attrib. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 68 Cloaking of bad 
actions with common-wealth pretences. 1393 Shaks. 2 lien, 
VI, I. iii. 137, I come to talke of Common-wealth Affayres. 
1634 E. Johnson tVonder-wrkg. Previd. 129 Compleating 
the Colonies in Church and Common-wealth-work. 1693 
Eng. Anc. Const. Eng. 2 Much censured as savouring of 
commonwealth principles. 

t Conuutouwea'lth’s-iaany -’wea'lth.s- 
man. Obs. exc. Hist. Also oommonweaTth- 

mau. [Cf. statesman, ioavnsman, tradesman, clc.] 
+ 1. One devoted to the interests of the common- 
wealth ; good c. — good citizen, patriot. Obs. 

*S79 J. Stubbes GapingGn^Dj b, More like Basciaes to 
the great Turke, then Christian commonwealthmen. 1393 
Tell-TrotKs New Y. Gifizi He., can be but a bad com- 
mon wealthes man which is an ill husband. 1622 T. Scoir 
Belg, Pismire 28 These . . degenerating from the nobilitic 
and vertue of their Ancestors, become of Common-wcaltlis- 
men Common-woes-men. 1677 Yarranton Eng.^ Improti, 
X09 You are not a good Commonwealth.s-man, if you do 
not give me leave to Print this ; for it will be a general 
good to the Clothing-Trade. 1742 Richardson Pamela 

lll. 385 Their next Heir cannot well be a worse Com- 
monwealth's-man. 

2 . Hist. An adherent of the English Common- 
wealth in the 17th c. ; also gen., an adherent 
of a republican government, a republican {phs.'). 

1638-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. axo To build upon the 
Union made by those Commonwealth-men, I cannot con- 
sent. 1683 Apoi. Prot. France v. 6a The greatest cry 
against the French Protestants, as Commonwealthsmen and 
Traytors. 1779-81 Johnson L, P., Parnell, Thoiiuis Par- 
nell was the son of a common wealthsman. .who, at the Re- 
storation, left ., Cheshire .. and settled in Ireland. 1824 
New Monthly Mag. X. 373 The characters of the repub- 
licans or commonwealthsmen. 

[Commonye ; List of Spurious pybrds.'] 
Comraorade, obs. f. Comrade. 
t Co‘mmorauce. Obs. Also 6 -ans. [f. Com- 
MOBANT, or its source ; see -ance.] Abiding ; 
sojourning; tarrying. 

X594 Wf.st Symbol, ii. § eao The shier, and town ..or 
place of his then or late dwelling or commorans. 1634 iiiK 
T.^Hbrbert Trav, 216 After .sixe dayes commorance in 
Saint Hellen, wee sailed thence. 

Commorancy (k^'moransi). Chiefly Law, 
Also 8 oomoranoy. [f. as prec.; see -ancy.] 
Abiding, abode, residence. (Formerly with fl.) 

1586 Fbrke Bias. Gentrie 31 Vagarantes from their owne 
dwellings, or vsuall places of commorancies. X64X Ilarl. 
Mise, (Malh.) V. 79 England . . wherein so many men have 
their commorancy and abode. 1798 Root A wer. Law Rep. 

I. 263 Question was.. Whether.. a foreigner.. could gain a 
settlement by comorancy. i88x Law Rep. in Times 14 Apr. 
4^ A mere transient visit, or a temporary commoranty. 

Gommorant (kti'morant), a. and sb. Obs. exc. 
as prec. Also 6-7 ooinorarLt(e. [ad. L. com- 
morantem, pr. pple. of commord-ri to tarry, abide, 
f, com- + morari to delay, tarry, f. vtora delay.] 

A. adj. Abiding, dwelling, resident. 

Formerly applied technically, at Cambridge, to niemhers 

of the Senate resident in the town Icommontnies in villa) 
who were no longer members of their colleges : this became 
obsolete with the Act of 1856, which abolished the qualifi- 
cation of residence. 

a 1536 Cranmbr IVks, II. 277 If Davison be dwelling or 
commorant within my jurisdiction. x6o6 N. B. Sidney's 
Ourania Miijh, If any on the earth were commorant. 
x6xo Guillim Heraldry iii. (16x1) xx. 163 [Fowls] commorant 
in Woods, Forests, Heaths, etc. *726 Ayliffe Parerg. 
^lyj Unless they have been commorant there for ten Years. 
X709 Blackstonb Comm, IV. 270 All freeholders within the 
precinct . . and all persons commorant therein ; which com- 
morancy consists in usually lying there. x888 Daily Tel. 
22 Mar. 7/2 An Irishman . . ‘ commorant' in Edinburgh. 

+ b. Of water : Standing, not running away. 
x6xo W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey i. v. xo Water 
Appropriate is either Commorant, viz. confined within the 
plot, or Current, not terminated within the limits thereof. 

B. sb. A dweller, sojourner, resident. 

(Also as in note to A.) 

a 1670 Hacket a bp, JVilliams i. (1692) 10 Rabbi Jacob, 
a Jew born, whom I remember fora long time a Commorant 
in the University. Ibid. i. 32 In all my time tliat I was a 
Commorant in Cambridge. 

+ Coin]UOra*tion. Obs. [ad. L. commoration- 
eni, n. of action f. commord-ri ; see prec. ; cf. mod. 
F. commoration.'] Dwelling, abiding, sojourning. 

16x2-5 Bf- Hall Contempl. O, T. xjx. vi, An opportunity 
of his commoration amongst them. x6sr Howf.ll Venice 33 
They invited them to . .fix their Commoration there, a 

J, Smith Sel. Disc, v, 175 The commoration of the soul in 
^ch a body as this. 1831 Mem, of Beddoes in Poems 122 
The audaaty of ghostly ‘ commoration' with flesh and blood, 

T Couuuorato^. Obs. [f. L, commordt-, ppl. 
stem of commordri (see prec.), after analogy of L,. 
nouns in -drium ; see -OBV.] A dwelling-place. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu A, 4 M. (1642) 456 This name [holy 
houses] they gave _as well unto their Cels, and Commora- 
tones where they ligged, as to their Synagogues. 
Coumoneilt (kfImGa*rient), a. [ad, L, com- 
morient-em, pr. pple. of commori to die with, f. 
com- -f mori^ to die.] Dying together ; in Astral, 
of or pertaining to simultaneous death. Obs, 

1646 Buck Rick. Ill, 86 (R.) The same compatient and 
commorient ihtes and tinnejL 
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b. as sb. 

1730-36 Bailey (folio), Com/itarienis, persons dying 
together, at the same time. 1773 in Ash. 1888 Coote 
Com, Form Probate Praci, (ed. 10) 222 If the commorient 
. .has left a Will it must be proved. 

t Cojttmo'rse. Obs. [f, commors- ppl. stem of 
commordere to bite sharply, cause a pang, after 
remorse^ Compassion, pity. 

1S97 Daniel Civ. Wares 1. xlvi, Yet doth calamitle attract 
commorse. Ibid. 11. ciii. The better fewe.. Stood careful 
lookers-on with sad commorse. 

II Commorth, (kt;-mpj^). Welsh Hist. Also 7 
comorthL(e. [ad. Welsh cymmhorth, cymhorth, 
now commonly tymrth, ‘aid, subsidy’, f. cym- 
together, with + pndh aid, assistance, help, sup- 
port.] An aid, a contribution or collection in aid. 

140a Aci^ Heti. IF, c. 27 Qe nul Westour Rymour Minis- 
trall ne vacabond soit aucunement sustenuz en la terre de 
Gales pur faire Kymorthas ou coillage surla comune poeple 
illeo^es. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 6 No person .. shall 
. . within Wales . . gather or leuie any Commorth, Bydalle, 
tenauntesale, or other collection or exactions. 1617 in 
Rymer Fasdera (1710) XVII. 31 All manner of Forgeries. . 
Exactions, Comorthes and begging. 1672 Cowel Itiier/r., 
Comorth, signifies a Contribution . . It seems this was a 
collection made at Marriages, and when young Priests 
said or sung their first Masses, and sometimes for Redemp- 
tion of Murders or Felonies. 

II Commos (k^rm^s). Gr. Trag. [Gr. Ko^^bs 
striking, beating of head and breast in lamentation, 
f. KotrTttv to strike.] A lament in which one or 
more of the chief characters and the clionis sing 
alternate parts. 

1870 L. Campbell Sophocles I. (ed. 2) 241 The commos 
which follows is arranged in two strophes and antistrophes. 

II Commot (k»-m3l). Welsh jJist. Forms : 5 
oommott, 6-8 oomot, 7- corDiuot(e. [a. Welsh 
cymwd, kynmt, in mod.W. cmrumwd, neighbour- 
hood, locality (cf. cymydog neighbour).] In 
Wales, a territorial and administrative division; 
usually subordinate to a cantref or eantred. 

[1184 Statut. Wallix (Spelman), Vicecomes de Kaernarvan 
sub quo Cantreda de Aryan, Cantreda de Artlentayth, 
Commotum de Conkyn, Cantreda de Ailen, & Commotuni 
de Irmemch.] 1495 Act tt Hen, VII, c. 33 § 17 The com- 
mottis of N anconwey and Dynllane. *533 A ct 27 Hen. VIII, 
c. 26 § 3 Manours . . within the compa.s . . of the said . . 
parishes, commotes, & cantredes. 1584 H. Lloyd Caradods 
Hist, Cambria 12. x6ia Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 665 
Eastward, .standeth Mouth wy a Commot very well knowne. 
1627 Speed England i. § 7 They [the Cantreves] were sub- 
diuided into their Cymeaeu or Commots. 172^ H. Row- 
lands Mom Aniifta{.x^(A) 114 Anglesey is. .divided, .into 
three Cantrefs, and each of these into two Comots. 1836 
J. Downes Mt, Decastu 1. 136 On the promontory of the 
Creiddyn, that commot or hundred of Carnarvonshire. 

b. Sometimes identified with: A seigniory, 
lordship, or manor. 

x6a8 Coke On Litt, 5 a, A commote is a great seigniory 
and may include one or divers manors. X889 H. Lewis 
Aac. Laws Wales X62-3. 

p Ignorant writers have confounded the word with OE. 
mdt, zemdt, or L. commotus, and spoken of it as a gather- 
ing or assembly. In Les Tertttes de la Ley (1641) it is con- 
founded with Commorth (misspelt commoith). 

Commote (k^mJa't), v. rare, [f L. commot- 
ppl. stem of commov^e to move hither and thither, 
agitate, disturb ; cf. propiote. The ordinary word 
is commove] this is perh. directly suggested by 
commoHonl\ irons. To put into commotion, 
disturb. 

1852 Hawthorne Bliihedale Rem. II, iii. 5° The whole 
society being more or less commoted and made uncomfort- 
able thereby, a 1864 — Dr, Griitishawds Secret (1883) 280 
The Warden, greatly commoted for the nonce, complied. 

i* Commo'ter, Obs. [ad. L. commdior: cf. 
promoter, and prec.] One who stirs up or sets in 
motion. 

X646 j. Lilburne Game Sc. ^ Eng. 16 Those which were 
the first commoters and raiser of troubles and warres. X670 
Cotton Espemon 1, hi. xaS Some monuments of the Rebel- 
lion, as also of the punishmen t, those de-sperate men suffer’d, 
who were the Commoters of it. 

t Commo'ther, co-mother. Obs. or dial. In 
5-6 conunoder. [f. Com- + Mother, after med.L. 
commdter, F. commire in same sense ; cf. Combbed.] 
A name for the relationship of a godmother to the 
other god-parents and the actual parents of a 
child ; gossip, cummer, in their original sense. 

c X440 York Myst, ix, 143 My commodrys and my cosynes 
liathe. XS23 Test, Ebor. (Surtees) V. 171 To my Commoder 
Smyth my mu-sterdevilys gowne. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 
x8ss Whitby Gloss,, Co~mother, a godmother or co-helper 
in the religious training of the child. 

Commotion (kipmpu-Jhn), Forms : 5-6 com- 
(in)ooion, -cyon, 6- commotion, [a. OF. com- 
lfn)ocion (12 th c. in Littr6), ad. L. commotidst-em, 
n. of action f. contmovere ; see Commovb.] 
fl. lit. Continuous or recurring motion ; move- 
ment hither and thither, up and down, or the like. 
Obs. exc. as in 2. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 291 The cause of this 
great commocyon or mouynge of theyr bodyes. 1349 
Compl. Scot. xiii. (1872) iii i^itatione and commotione of 
his army vp and doun. 1607 Topsell Four-f.^ Beasts (1673) 
242 In the commotion of his horse, he [the rider] may not 
touch any member or part of him, but only his back. 1630 
jBuLWER Aiithropomei 188 Commotion of the Arms. 


2 . Physical disturbance, more or less violent ; 
tumultuous agitation of the parts or particles of 
any thing ; of the sea ; turbulence, tossing. 

1392 tr. yitttius On Rea. vi. 15 There is no man that shall 
not be astonished at that general! commotion. 1634 Feacham 
Gentl. Exerc. 124 The Ocean.. by reason of his often com- 
motion and raging. 1667 Milton P. L, iv. 992 Nor onely 
Paradise In this commotion, but the Starrie Cope . . or all 
the Elements At least had gon to rack. 1741-3 Wesley 
yrnl. (1749) 13 In a moment the commotion ceased, the 
heat was over. 1794 Southey Botany Bay Eclog. iii, 1 . . 
was soon sick and sad with the billows’ commotion. 1823 
J. Badcock Dorn. Amnsem. 31 Drop good vinegar . . upon 
flour contaminated with other admixtures, and immediate 
commotion takes place. 

b. (with a and^/.) 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. 11. 173 The earth has undergone 
commotions abstracted from a dmuge. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
I. ii. 12 The upper air exhibited a commotion which we did 
not experience. 

3 . Bustle, stir, confusion, hurly-burly; often in 
phr. in commotion. (Also with a and})J.) 

x6i6 Bullokar, Commotion, a great stir, a hurly burly, 
*75* Rambler No. 202 v 4 That perpetual contest 

for wealth which keeps the world in commotion. x868 Q. 
Victoria Life^ HighL 61 When I went on deck there was a 
gieat commotion, such running and calling, and pulling of 
ropes. 

4 . Public disturbance or disorder; tumult, sedi- 
tion, insurrection. (The earliest sense recorded.) 

1471 in Camden Mhc, (1847) 1. 17 To have [made] com- 
mocion ayeinst the king. 1^3 Suaks. 2 Hen, VI, iii. i, 
358, 1 haue seduc’d a head-strong Kentishman lohn Cade 
of Ashford, To make Commotion. 16x3 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. Commotion, rebellion, trouble, or disquletnesse. 
1633 Fuller Ch, Hist, iv. ii. § 14 The open commotion of 
your people. 

.b. (with a and //.) A disturbance, agitation; a 
tumult, rising, insurrection. 

1340 Act 32 Hen, VIII, c. 26 Commocions or sedicions 
among themselfes. 1342 Contn. Fabyan's Chron. vii. 700 In 
October folowyng beganne a folishe comocion in Lincoln- 
shire. 1631 Hobbes Leuiath. n. xxx. x^ The punishment 
of the Leaders, and teachers in a (Jommotion. 1749 
Smollett Regicide i. i. Each popular commotion he im- 

? rov'd By secret ministers. 1876 J. H. Newman VYij/. Sk. 

. III. ii. 314 He became once more engaged in the political 
commotions of the day. 

t6. Mental perturbation ; agitation, excitement. 

x^Sx Marbeck Bk. of Notes 50 A certeine commotion also 
which we doe call an^er. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr. 11, iii. 185 
Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages. X7XI Shaftesb. 
Charact. (1737) IL ii. n, 144 What is justly stil’d Passion 
or Commotion. X768 Sterne Sent, yoimt. (1775) II. 105 
Trusting the issue of his commotions to reason only. 

6 . aitrib. 

«*SSS Latimer Serm. ^ Rem. (1845) 389 The misbe- 
haviour of a certain priest in the commotion time [4r. the 
Pilgrimage of Grace]. 

+ Commo'tiou, v. Obs. rare-K [f. prec. sb.] 
inir. To cause commotion. 

*59 P Nashe Lenten Stujfe (1871} 63 In the boiling or 
seething it in his maw, he felt it commotion a little and 
upbraid him. 

Conunotional (kpmffo'Jhnal), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. -AL 1 .] Of or pertaining to commotion. 

X870 S. Palmer Virg. Eclog. 10 That is a diseased com- 
passion which waits for commotional stimulants. 

t ConuxLoiiioiLer. Obs. [f. as prec. 4- -bb.] 
One who excites or takes part in a commotion ; 
one who stirs up tumult or rebellion. 

X349 Chekb Hurt SedU. (1641) 13 Who cai^ perswade 
where treason is aboue reason, and .. commotloners are 
better than commissioners, and common woe is named 
commonwealth ? 1330 Crowley Epigr. 355 The Swerde 

wyl not heipe in the common wealth, To purge it of 
Commotionars [1. 395 has commosioners]. x6i6 Bolton 
Hypercr, in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) III, 231 Sir 
Thomas Wiat, not the dangerous commotioner, but his 
worthy father. X691 Wood Ath, Oxon. I. 50 Lord Cobham 
. . being a Commotioner in the reign of Qu. Mary, 
t CoXttlllO'tiTe, a. Obs. [f. L. commot- (see 
Commote v.) + -ive, as if ad. L. *commottv-usl\ 
Tending to or subject to commotion ; disturbing. 

x6o3 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ui. (1641) 22/1 The Seas corn- 
motive and inconstant flowing. X607 J. Day Traa. Eitg. 
Bro. (rSSt) 75 Commotiue thoughts : enuie and hate Striue 
in my breast. 2629 T. Adams Wks. (1862) III. 283 Anxious 
commotive thoughts. 

II Comino’trix. [L. fem. of commdior ‘ one 
who sets in motion’.] ‘A maid that makes ready 
and vnready her Mislris’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Comm.oun(e, aJy, obs. ff. Common, -lt. 
GomiUOVe (kpmili’v), v. Also 4-5 conimoeve, 
-meve. Chiefly in pa. pple. [a. F. commouv-oir 
(i 2th c, in Littre), stressed stem commeuv-. 

Noted by Johnson as ‘ Not in use ’, and by Craig 1847, 

‘ Obs.’ ; but, although chiefiy found in Scotch writers after 
1300, it has never been obsolete, and is now not uncommon.] 

1 . traits, {lit.) To move violently, disturb, agitate, 
stir up, set in commotion. 
ei374 Chaucer Boeth. i. iv. 12 pe manace of ]>e ICamS. 
UtUv, MS. he see] commoeuyng or chasyng vpwarde hete 
fro pe botme. 23x3 Douglas JEneis vii. vi. 72 And sail 
commove that deipe.st pyt of hell. 1639 Macallo Can, 
Physick 4 The pulse commoved tells the heart to be 
troubled. 1744 'Thomson Summer 970 The sands, Corn- 
moved around in gathering eddies play. xSaa Southey 
Ode King's Visit Scoil. 6 From its depths commoved, In- 
fiiriate ocean raves. x868 Geo. Eliot 1^. Gipsy 208 The 
aic is so commoved by your voice. 


t lb. of motion onward. Obs. rare. 
x3^2 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 34 Thai salbe com- 
movit fra the see to the see. 

e. fig. To put into general or universal motion, 
xS/s Morley Voltaire {ed. 2) II, 76 The general stir and 
life of public activity tends to commove the whole system. 

1 2 . To throw into disorder, disturb. Obs. 
ex3oo Melusine xxi. 123 About the spryng of the day 
foure score basynets . , commevyd al thoost by manere of 
batayll. a X363 Bale Sel. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 476 When 
Gods Judgments begin to wax known, all things are corn- 
moved and troubled. 1623 Drumh, of Hawth. Flowers of 
Sion 20 Love. . doth disturb the mind, And, like wild waves, 
all our designs commove. 

3 . To move in mind or feeling, stir to emotion, 
rouse to passion ; to excite. (After 1500 almost 
exclusively Sc.) 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 203 Jupiter . . was commeved of 
this thing. X430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iii. xxii. With his 
crye he hath them so commeued. X485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 
II. i. iii. 43 Al the frensshe men were commoeued and 
troubled. x§3S Stewart Cron, Scot. 11. 377 Rycht far he 
wes commouit at that thing, 1367 in H. Campbell Lame, 
leti, Mary Q. Scots (1824) App. 41 Albeit her Hienes was 
commoved, for the present time of hir taking, at the smd 
Erie Boithvile. a 1640 Earl Stirling Sonn. in Campbell 
Spec, Brit. Poets III. 207 Such was Diana once, when being 
spied By rash Actmon, she was much commoved. 27^30 
Cloud of Witnesses App. (1810) 317 This so commoved him 
that he durst not go away. 1818 Scott Rob Roy viii. The 
clerk . . was also commoved. 1840 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, I. 
132 To feel yourself commoved by such phenomena. 2830 
Mrs. Browning Poems I. 226 Commoving tliee no less 
With that forced quietness, 

fb. To excite or incite /tf. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylusw. ygs This commeveth me ’To 
speke. Ibid. iii. Proem. 17 Comeueden. — Boeth. v. iv. 
167 Voys or soune hurtlib lo Jje eres and commoeuijj hem 
to herkne. x65x Charleton Ephes, <$■ Cimm, Matrons ii, 
(1668) 45 To feel himself commoved to all sorts of Passions. 

Hence Oommo’ved ppl. a., and Commo'ving 
Dbl. sb. tcssd.ppl, a. 

2641 Br. Hall Rem, Wks. (1660) 78 Dividing, striking, 
wounding, commoving, arc as it were forced upon him. 
1S47 Ward Simp, Cobler 33 The gayest Kingdpmes shall 
be but ruffling scuffling, removing and commoving hovells. 
x^ Blackw. Mag. 768 The pulses of the commoved air. 

Coztimown(e, commua, obs. ff. Common. 
t Commu’lceate, v. Obs.~° [irreg. f. L. com- 
nmlce-re.'] ‘Toasswage’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Commun, obs. pa. pple. of Come. 

II CoxaxGLuna : see Commune sb.^ i. 
t Oo’mmimably, adv. Obs. [Eccentric spelling 
for comenably, cf. (3omenablb.] Duly, properly. 
c X400 Rom. Rose 7237 Sithen men us loven communibly. 

Communal (k^ini»‘n^l, kp’mi»niil), a. [a. F. 
communal ad. late L, commuml-is, i. communa 
Commune.] 

1 . Of or belonging lo a commune (senses i & s). 

x8xx W. liK'iuie.iTi Monthly Mag. XXXII. 62 Communal 

nurseries were every where established. 1S37 Penny Cycl, 
VIII. 412/e France.. is divided into communes.. under a 
municipal officer, .who bears the same title, that of Maire, 
which was borne by the head of the antient communes. 
He.. is assisted by a communal council, the members of 
wliich are chosen by the communal electors. z86i M. 
Arnold Pop, Educ, France 98 To be full communal teacher 
in France one must be 24 years old. xa|^ Kirk Chas. 
Soldi, ii. 73 Self-government.. was the vital piincipje of 
the communal charters. x8y3 Dixon Two Queens i. i, In 
every part of Aragon, the cities had their, .communal laws. 

b. Of or pertaining to the Paris Commune and 
its adherents. 

1871 Graphic HI. 310/1 When the history of the Com- 
munal insurrection in Paris comes to be written. x88x 
Daily News 20 Jan. 3/4 The elections, resulting in a crush- 
ing Communal defeat. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a (or the) community. 

2843 Barmby in New Age 1 Sept. 86 So also do I declare 

that Baptism should become, as a religious rite, permanent, 
communal, and diurnal. 1832 G. S. Faber Many Mansions 
(1862) 223 In the next world they . . will have no national or 
communal existence. 2870 Lubbock Orig, Civilig, iii. 
(1873) 82 There is strong evidence that the lowest races 
of men live, or did live, in a state of what may perhaps 
be called ‘Communal Marriage’. x888 Amy Levy Reuben 
Sachs X. 131 It consolidates one’s position . . to stand well 
with the [Jewish] Community. .But . . you will find a good 
many meetings of all sorts, which are not communaL 

3 . Of or pertaining to the commonalty or body 
of citizens (L. commune) of a burgh. 

2873 Stubbs Const. Hist. HI. xxi. § 809 The communal or 
popular faction was not however crushed, — Thus ended one 
phase of the communal quarrel, 

Coimuunalisjn (see preceding), [f. prec. -I- 
-ISM : cf. mod.F. communalisme.'} The principle 
of the communal organization of society : a theory 
of government which advocates the widest exten- 
sion of local autonomy for each locally definable 
community. Hence Couminualist, a supporter 
of this system, or an adherent of the Commune of 
Paris of 1S71. Commnnali'Btic a, of or pertain- 
ing to this theory. 

2872 J. Leighton Paris wider the Commune viii. 206 
Communalism here presents a singular likeness to Com- 
munism. 2872 Besant & Rice Ready Money Mart, viii. 
One who battles for a hopeless cause like a Communalist of 
Paris. 

CommiuialiBation. (kpmii/inabizF^'Jon). [f. 
next H- -AXlON.] The rendering of anything com- 
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munal ; esp. the making of property in which the 
public are interested (as land, water-works, gas- 
works) communal, or the property of the (local) 
community, to be managed for the common good. 

1883 St. yoitte^s Gas. 1 Dec. 3/1 All the most useful 
achievements in recent legislation and administration have 
been in the direction of nationalization or communalization. 
1883 Lavaieyc in Pati Mall G. si Dec. 2/1, I wish now to 
explain in a few words what I mean by communalization of 
land. 1887 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept, i/i What is wanted is . . 
land communalization or land municipalization. 

Conumuialize (k^mlzzmalsiz), v. tram. [f. 
CosiMDif AL -I- -IZB.] To reader (land, etc.) com- 
munal; to make (anything) the property of a 
commune or local communily. 

1883 St, yames's Gas. i Dec. 3A Giving corporations the 
power to communaiize gas and waterworks. 1W3 Lavaleye 
in P^t Matt G. si Dec. 2/1 , 1 believe that all that is now 
possible is to multiply the number of small properties, 
‘ communalizing ’ a portion of land in every parish. 

Hence Commu'nalizer, one who communalizes, 
or supports communalization. 

1889 Pall Mall G, 14. Oct. 2/3 No candidate need apply 
who is not a Federalist and a Land Communaliser. 

Commaually (see Cohuxthal), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -111.] In a communal manner. 

5889 S. OiiViER in Pabtan Esi. rad Literature is become 
dirt-mieap ; and all the other educational arts can be com- 
munally enjoyed. 

Commimalty, -tie, etc., ohs. ff. Commonakty. 
t Co’mmunaxice. Obs. [a. F. ^communatuet 
f. cmmutter to CoMJnjJfE ; see -ancb. With sense 
2 cf. med.L. covtmunanlia community.] 

1 . Communing, conversation, consultation. 

c 1440 Fecock Repr, (Rolls) 11. i. 134 Vnable to be . . re- 
ceyued into eny enquiraunce or communaunce forto fynde, 
leerne, and knowe treuthis. 

2 . A body of commoners. 

1701 Cowets luierpr., Commiaumce, The Commoners, or 
Tenants, and Inhabitants, who had the right of Common, 
or Commoning in open Fields or Woods, were formerly 
called the Communance, 18^ WHAa-rOKLaw Lex., Com- 
vtonmue. Hence in mod. Diets, 

Gommiuiard (kp-mi»najd). [mod.F. f. COH- 
MDifl! + -ABD depreciatory. (' Nom donne par 
les adversaires — Littre.)] An adherent of the 
Commune of Paris of 1871, or of the prindples of 
conrnianalism 5 a communalist Also attrio, 

1874 T. G. Bowles Flotsam ^ JeUatn 128 , 1 remember a 
Communard leader. *876 Times 6 Nov. 9/3 The prosecu- 
tion and punishment of a thousand Communards. 18S9 
Hamerton French ^ Ew, Introd. la A Communist is a 
Socialist . . who wants to have goods in common . . A Com- 
munard is a person who wishes for an extreme development 
of local government. 

+ Conuaxmative, a. Obs. [Anomalous forma- 
tion or error.] = CoMinimoATivi! i. Hence 
OommnxiatiTely adv. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creatitre xii. § J. 150 A 
signe of tiTie and saving Grace, when it is Communative, 
and diffusive. 1700 Paper to ff'", Pemi 15 Christ » , is radi- 
cally or commuiiatively Life and Light to the World. 

Communaute, obs. f. CoMMonALrY. 
Couuuuiie (k^'mizien), sb^ [a. F. commune 
(It, and med.L, commiina, Pr. coinuna, comunia) 
late L, communia, neut. pi. of communis com- 
mon, treated as sb. fern. (cf. bible').'\ 

(For Cimmuiilf as early form of Common, see the latter.) 

1 . Hist. As a rendering of med.L. conmnna, 
communia, F. commune. It, comuna in various 
historical and technical uses; a. the body of 
commons, the commonalty j b. a municipal cor- 
poration ; c. a community. 

x8z8 HallAm Mid. Ages (1872) HI, 33 In the memorable 
assertion of legislative right by the commons in the second 
of Henry V. . . they affirm that the commune of the land is, 
Md ever has been, a member of parliament. *837 Sir F. 
Falgravb Merck, Friar iii. (1844) 75 The lower or 
lowest sort of the people, 'calling themselves the Cora- 
munia 1867 Freeman Nortn. Cmig. (ed. 3) I. iv. 257 The 
peasant^of Normandy. . ‘ made a commune ’. 1875 Stubbs 
Cojisi, Hist. I, xi, 419 In London . . the conununa did not 
^tain regal recognition until ngi. *876 Green Short 
Hist. u. 89 Nor were the citizens as yet united together 
m a coomnuKe or corporation. 

2 . In France, a territorial division governed by a 
maire and municipal council; it is the smallest 
division for general administrative purposes, and is 
as a rule a section of a canton ; towns and cities 
(except Paris) however form only one, 

2792 Piv/. Explan. Mew Terms in Asm. Rcz. p. xvi, 
Communities or Communes. Sub-divisions of districts, 
goo tr. Lagrattgds Chem. I. 373 In the department of la 
Haute-Vienne, in the canton and commune of Saint 
Leonard. 1837 Peimy Cycl, VIII. 412/1 The larger towns 
of France, with the exception of Faris, form but one com- 
muna Ibid, 412/2 The average of France is nearly fifleeu 
communM to a canton. 1863 Kinclake Crimea (1876) I. 
mv. 303 Forty thousand communes were suddenly told that 
they must make ^ swift choice between Socialism and 
anarchy.. and. .a virtuous dictator. 

_ b. Applied to similar administrative divisions 
m other countries ; also to translate Ger. Genieinde \ 
also, a name for a division in the socialistic organ- 
ization of St. Simon. 

zSaa Gen. P. THOMrsow Exere. (1842) II. fa Each [St.- 
bimonian] division, as commune, village, town, or nation, 


is to have a ‘regleinent d'ordre’ for industry. 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy ^ li.^ IsL IH. 113 For the election of 
deputies from the provinces, the council of every commune 
proposes two candidates. 1845 S. Austin Rankis Hist, 
Ref. III. 79 Getneinde. — ^We have no woid that expresses 
the double .sense, ecclesiastical and civil, of this, I have 
therefore been obliged to resort to the French word Com- 
mune. x86i Vac. Tour xio A commu/te in Servia is com- 
posed of two or three neighbouring villages ; or a single 
village, if sufficiently large, may be of itself a commune. 

c. The Commune (of Paris) : (a) a name as- 
sumed by a body which usurped the municipal 
government of Paris, and in this capacity played a 
leading part during the Reign of Terror, till sup- 
pressed in 1794 ; (b) the government on com- 
munalistic principles established in Paris by an 
insurrection for a short time.inthe spring of 1871 ; 
(c) the revolutionary principles and practices 
embodied in the latter, and advocated by its 
adherents, the communards. 

179a Helen M. Williams Lett, fr, France I. ii. (Jod.), 
This wretch, Henriot, had been one of the executioners on 
the second of September, and was appointed by the com- 
mune of Paris, on the 3xst of May, to take the command of 
the national guard. x8^o Penny Cycl. XVII. 2SS/(i {Paris) 
The Convention . . restricted the power of the terrible com- 
mittees, abolished the commune of Faris, and reduced the 
clubs to .subordination. xSyx GrapJuc 310/x. xS8o Daily 
News ig Dec., M. Rochefort .. inciting the Commune 
to demolish her bouse. 


Coxuiunne (kp-miz 7 n), sb.^ [f. CoUMDRB v. ; 
cf. converse.] The action of communing (see 
CoMMXTKE V. 6 ) ; converse, communion. 

xSzA SouTHCY Roderick 11, This everlasting commune with 
myself. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. cxvi, Days of happy com- 
mune dead. 1883 Black White Heather saav, Hilfe that 
stood in awful commune with the stars. 

OomiaTme : see Commoit sb. and a. 

ComiaTme (k^mizz'n, kji’miz/n), v. Forms: 
4-6 comune, 5 oomewne, 3- commune. [ME. 
comtme, a. OF. comune-r, to make common, share, 
f. comun Common a. As maitioned under Common 
»., this specially represents those forms of the OF. 
vb. in which the stress was upon the u, as 3 sing, 
pres, comu'ne (:— L. type commu'nat) \ the forms 
with the stress on the termination, e. g. comune'r, 
(;-L. type communa're, etc.) gave the ME. form 
co'mun, common. The latter was long the preva- 
lent type in Eng., though commwtte never became 
obsolete ; and in the i6th c., when the senses under 
I. became mostly obsolete, and those senses which 
were associated with communion survived, this 
became the accepted form. But a result of the 
two types co'iHinon and commu'ne remains in the 
two pronunciations co'vimune and conimwne, of 
which the former is frequent in verse (Pope, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott, Mrs. Browning ; both 
forms are used by Shakspere, Milton, Tennyson). 

(In early prose quotations it is often impossible to say 
how co{m)iwwe was stressed. Hence some of the early 
quots. here placed, may belong to Common vb., as do all 
those spdt comun, comen, comyn, comon.)] 

I. Obsolete senses ; in which Common was the 
more usual form. 


+ 1 - trcins. To make common to others with 
oneself, impart (to), share (with) ; = Common v. i, 

■s^oAyetib, 102 Hi nele. .his hinges communy mid obren. 
1393 Gower Cottf, II. x6o Unto his brother, which Neptune 
Was hote, it list him_ to comune Parte of his good. 1338 
Starkcv England i. i. 7 "When hyt [the myndj communyth 
and spredeth hys vertues abrode, 

absol. 138a Wyclif Philipp, iv. 14 Je han don wel, co- 
inunynge to my trihulacioun. 

1 2 . To communicate verbally, tell, publish, re- 
port; ^Common®. 2. Obs. 

,.,*393 Gower Conf.l. 43 A wonder hap .. The which me 
liketli to commune And pleinly for to tellen it oute. 2432- 
5® (Rolls) 1. 311 Men of Creta. .conimunede It in 

to o^r loufe. 1540 Hyrde tr. Vivas' Justr. Chr. Worn. 
(1592) ova, To commune them abroad. 

•(’ 3 . inir. To take a part in common, to share, 
participate; « Common 0.3. Const, wzVA. Obs. 

138a Wyclif 3 yohn tx He that seith to him, Heyl, co- 
muneth with his yuele werkis. CX449 Pecock Repr. (Rolls) 
1 . II. m. 177 footing I Peter iv. 13) But comune se with the 
passiouns of Crist. 

4 :. To have common dealings or intercourse ; to 
associate ; =CoMjroN®. 4. 7 Obs. 

«I300 Citrsar M. 29436 (Chtt.) pof Jrou wit cursd man 
coimun bou wl be soyned wit resun. 2393 Gower Con/. 
« comune. x8s6 Kent Comm. 

68 The inability of the subjects of the two states to com- 
mune, or catty on any correspondence or business to- 
g^hw. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1B67) III. xvii. 328 All 

i°c 5 ever barboured or coinrauned with rebels. 

TO. ttrans. To bring into agreement: cf. Com- 
mon V. 5. Obs, rare, 

*393QpwER Conf. 111 . iy6 Where the lawe may comune 
duete°™** fofth with the comune, Eche hath his propre 


— *• auiaca, uuw always commune, 

6 . intr. 4' a. To talk together, converse. *)'I^ 
confer, consult (with a view to decision). 

2397 R. Glouc. (1724) 371 Come Sir Gui de Mount! 
« IS aunte sone . .& commune wiji him, c 2340 Curst 
12244 (Tnn.) Mam may not wiji him comoun, i 


Chaucer Frankl. Prol. ai He hath leuere talken with a 
page Than to comune with any gentil wight. 24x8 Abi‘, 
Chichele in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 2. 1 . 4 ^our uncle, .seyd to 
me that he hadde comunyd with Sir Thomas Fyschnorn. 
a 2361 G. Cavendish LiTe IVolsej; (1885) 248 pall for master 
Palmes, that ye may commune with him until your meat be 
ready. 2622 Bible Acts xxiv. 36 Hee sent for him the 
oftner, and communed with him, 

f e. Const. (the matter discussed). 

*393 Gower Conf, III. 21 It slant nought upon my for- 
tune. But if you liste to comune Of the seconde glotony, 
ci^o Fortescoe Abs. 4" Ltm. Mon. (1714) 115 Thees 
Councelllours may . . coraewne and deViber upon , .maters of 
Deiicultie. 0x502 G, Cavendish Life Wolsey (1827) 240 
Sitting thus at dinner communing of divers matters. 2622 
Shake. Wint, T, ii. i. 162 Why what neede we Commune 
with you of this? 2763 H. Walpole Otranto v, We were 
communing ou impoitant matters, 
t d. with dependent clause, 
x6xx Bible Luhe xsli, 4 He went his way, and communed 
with the chiefe Priests and captaines, how he might betray 
him vnto them. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 301 Then commune 
how that day they best may ply Thir growing work, 

+ e. irans. To talk over together, confer about, 
discuss, debate ;= Common ®. 7. Obs, 

2396 Shaks. Tarn, Shr. i. i. 102 For I have more to com- 
mune with Bianca. 

7 . intr. To hold intimate (chiefly mental or 
spiritual) intercourse (zvith), (Now only literary, 
devotional and poetic.) 

[2337 N, T. (Genev.)Lw^'S xxiv. 15 As they communed to- 
gether and reasoned [Tindale,* Cuanm. commened, Rhem. 
talked.] 1622 BiblePs. iv. 4, Ixxvii. 6.) 2671 Milton P.R.w. 
362 It was the hour of night, when thus tiie Son Commun'd 
in silent walk. 27x3 Pope Otlyss. v. 523 As thus he com- 
muned with his soul apart. 2768 Sti.rne Sent, yourti. 
(1778) II. 45 Walking backwards and forwaids in the saloon, 
without a soul to commune with. x’8x4 Woriasw. Excur- 
sion IV. Wks, 4^/3 The Man, Who, in this spirit, com- 
munes with the Forms Of nature. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. 
1 . 213 Feasting with the great, communing with the literary. 
2842 Tennyson Tim Voices 462 To commune with that 
bwren voice. 2867 Lady Herbert Cradle L, 168 On these 
hill-sides . . Abraham walked and communed with God. 

+ 8. To administer the Holy Communion to ; 
pass, to receive the Communion. Obs. 

c 2380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 357 pal men shulen . . ooncs 
pe Zeer be comuned of her nropre precst. 2483 Caxion 
Gold. Leg, 102/4 He said the masse and luiwselyd and 
comuned the peple. e 2300 in Maskcll Mon. RU, (2846) 330 
Every of thyes newe professed virgyns, niustc, .after masse 
be communed and howsuld. 

b. intr. To receive the Holy Communion, to 
communicate. (Common in U.S.) 

*Mo 0 . Oglethohp Svbmiss. 4 I'nith in Bnxnet Hist. 
Ref, (17x5) HI. I. i8q In prohibiting that none should com- 
mmic alone, in making tne People whole Cominuners, or in 
sufiering ihem to commune under both kinds. 2710 E. 
WARD Frit, Hud. 3 ITiose who . . Turn’d all Religion into 
Spue, Would frequently at Church Commune, And rail 
against her when they’d done. x6a8 Webstpir .s.v, Cam- 
vmnicate. Instead of this, in America, at least in New- 
England, commune is generally or always used. 2832 Mas. 
Browning Casa Guidi Wind. 784 What I 'commune in 
both kinds'? In every kind — ^Winc, wafer, love, hope, 
truth, unlimited. Nothing kept hack. 2836 (Jlm.sti,D Slave 
States The slaves who habitually attend and commune 
m the Episcopal church. 

Commu'uerv [f. Commune v . + -eb L] 

1 1 . Obs. form of Commoner, q. v. 

+ 2 . A partaker with another or others ; a sharer. 
<12400 Thornton MS, pi^h, Communers of bat blysc. 
<^1550 Cheke Matt, xxiii. 29 We wold not have been com- 
muiiers with yem. 

3 . One who partakes of the Lord’s Supper, 

2548 Gest Pr. Masse 105 The Kynge..presenteth at his 
Supper to al us his communers, bothe bread and wyne. 
2M0 [see Commune 8h]. 

4 , One who communes or converses with, another. 

rare. In mod. Diets. 


5 . A member or citizen of a commune (in refer- 
ence to foreign countries). [F. commum'er.] 

xd86 Science (N. Y.) VIII. 593 The popular school is to 
be maintained by the Gemeiude or commune, and the com- 
muners have not in general found themselves able to forego 
the income from school fees. 

Oo-imnxuaeBlup. [see -ship.] Tlie iiositiou 
of bebg a commune. 

2889 Moan. Mag. Dec. H7/1 Morteau dates back ,. to 
days of feudal tenure from the Lords of Andelot; to newly- 
coined communeship in 1792. 

II Oomiminia ; see Commune sb?- 1. 

T Comimi’iiialty. Obs. [f, mecLL. conmu- 
7 Z 2 <f/-zj ‘ communis, generalis’ (Dn Cange) + -ty.] 
Community ; fellowship. 

2647 H. Mme .SbWjf of Soul Notes The divine com- 
mumalty of Pythagoras followers, — Myst. Inig. ix. 
28 Good men upon Earth are all of one communially. 

Commumcability (k/imiwmikabrllti). [f. 
CosrsroiacABLB ; see -ity. Cf. mod.F. communi- 
cabihte.] = CoMMUNiavDiENESS. 

0 2638 Mede^AmA Later Times 32 So must the honour 
whiA is given unto turn have no communi- 
cability 1773 De Lolme Eng. Const. 11. ix, The com- 
munic^ility of power. j 88 x W B. Carpenter in vjih 
lation communicability of tubercle by inocu- 


Commuiucaible (kphiiu*nikab’l\ a- Also 5 
comyny cable. ^ [prob. communicable, on h. 
type '^communicabil-is, i. commiinica~re to CoM- 
MUNIOATN ; see -Bia.] 
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COMMUNICATION, 


+ 1 . Communicating, having communication with 
others, having inter-communication. Obs, 

1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. xni. xx. (1495) 450 Abyssus 
is depnesse of water that maye neuer be stoppyd ne laued 
ne emptyd and is comynycable. 1877 Yarranton Engl. 
Imprav. 177, I will see whether Thames River may be so 
perfected as Trade by a Water Carriage may be made com- 
municable and Easy. IMd. 187 Surveying the River 
Thames, and the Sharwell, to find if they might be made 
Navigable, and Communicable with the Severne and Avon. 

*t* 2 . Pertaining in common. Obs. rare. 

a 1528 Skelton Prayer Holy Ghost (R.), To the Father, 
and the Son, thou art communicable In vnitate whiche is 
inseperable, [Cf. 16x0 s. v. Communicably.] 

3 . That may be communicated or imparted. 

IS34 Ld._ Berners Gold, Bk. M. Awrel. (1546) Ddviij, 
The goddis . . haue made all thynges communicable to 
men mortal!, excepte immortalitie. 1577 tr. Bullhiger's 
Decades (1592) 676 Properties of God, communicable to no 
creature. 107X Milton P. R. i. 419 Lost bliss, to thee no 
more communicable. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. 

IV. 1 . 376 The power of attracting iron, etc., possessed by 
the loadstone, which is communicable to iron and steel. 
18^ E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 483 An animal 
poison, .communicable from person to person. 

b. Of information or the like ; cf. Communicate 

V. a, Communication 2. 

1663 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-3 II. 91 , 1 should do it [1. e. 
salute you] oftner, were the businesse of the House so . . 
communicable as formerly. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 124 To 
none communicable in Earth or Heaven. 

f e. Commonly applicable. Obs. rare. 

a x66x Fuller Worthies^ London IL 191 The Engine ; 
This general Word, communicable to all Machins or Instru- 
ments, use . . hath confined to signifie that which is used to 
quench Scare-fires therein. 

1 4 . Suitable for communication ; serving as a 
means of imparting information. Obs. rare. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Poesie in. X. (Arb.J 172 The vulgar in- 
struction requiring also vulgar and communicable termes, 
not clerkly or vncouthe. 1643 Trite Informer 16 In some 
communicable language (either in French or Latin). 

6 . Communicative, ready to converse, affable. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk, M. Aurel. (1546) Ddvj, Be 
great with the greattest, and communicable with your in- 
feriours. Gyj, Communicable and conuersaunt with 
many. X357 North Gnenara’s Diall Pr. 80 h/a Man. .was 
a creature . . saciable,_ communycable, and risyble. 1631 
Celestina vii. 91 This retirednesse is no cure for your 
disease; you must be free and communicable. 1798 W. 
Hutton Antobiog. App. 120 The favourite topics of the 
communicable old man. 1872 Black Adv, Phaeton xx. 285 
Of a frank and communicable disposition. 

Commu'mcableness. [f. prec. -i- -nebs.] 
The quality or faculty of being communicable. 

1828 Donne Serm. vi. 53 Out of an Accommodation and 
Communicablene&se of himselfe to Man. c xd4S Howell 
Lett, (xfiss) II. Ixi. 88 The antient Hebrew.. Greek and 
Latine tongues had [the fortune] . . to lose their general 
communicableness and vulgarity, and to becom only school 
and book languages. i8j6 Emarson Eng. Traits v. 103 A 
communicableness of knowledge and ideas. 

Commilllicably (k^mir^mikabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. -k -LY 2 .] In a communicable manner ; in the 
way of commitnication. 

i6xo W. Fqlkingiiam Art of Survey i. vi. ii Waters 
Transient, .which, .are communicably imparted to it and to 
some other [cf. Communicable 2]. 1840 (Jlough Dipsychus 
II. V. 17, I am and feel myself, .communicably theirs. 

Conununicaut (k^mi»-nikant), sb. and a. [f. 
L. communicdnt-ent, pr. pple. of communicare to 
Communicate : so F. communiquant^ 

A. sb. 

1 . One who partakes of or receives the Holy 
Communion ; one who communicates (see CoM- 

MUNIOATB V. 6). 

1352 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, The Communicantes 
kneelynge shoulde receyue the holye Communion. 1379 
Fulke Heskins’ Pari. 469 What the priest shall doe when 
there are no communicants. xfSoa T. Fitziierb. Apol. a, 
His body is offred, and ministred to the communicants. 
1733 Wesley Wks. I, I. .administered the Lord’s supper to 
six or seven communicants. 1884 R. W. Dale Manual Cong. 
Princ. HI. i. 124 The sacramental act., is completed when 
the communicants receive both the bread and the cup, 
b, One who habitually communicates. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. 11. x. 236 There are little less 
than 1500 Communicants in that Parish. 1888 CA Times 
13 July 613 'The existing state of the communicant roll in 
the Anglican Churches. 

1 2 . A member of a household (? or community). 

1577 Harrison England n. xiii. (1877) i. 259 In . . most 
great market townes, there are.. three hundred or foure 
hundred families or mansions, and two thousand commu- 
nicants.. [in country districts] we find not often aboue 
fortie or fiftie households, and two hundred communicants. 

3 . One who, or that which, communicates 
various senses) ; e. ff. a. one who imparts ; b. one 
who imparts information, makes a communication ; 

o. one who holds commimion or converse. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxviii. § 8 Communicants of 
raecial infused grace. 1847 Grote ^eece ii. xxix. (1862) 
ni. 64 The voice was the only communicant. x88x Daily 
Tel. 21 June 6/% Investigations undertaken by the Russian 
police at the suggestion of an anonymous communicant, 

B. adj. (rare.) 

1 . Sharing, participating ; having a part in com- 
mon ; t Numbers communicant : numbers having 
a common factor. 

1337 Records Whetsi. Liijb, If the remainer, and the 
roote in the quotiente, bee nombers communicante, diuide 


them so. 1^3 Bilson Govt, Christ's Ch. 16 To be . . com- 
municant with him in his roiall dignitie. 1839-48 Bailey 
Pestus xix. 213 And nature make communicant of Heaven. 
*870 Bowen Logic v. 113 Two communicant or overlapping 
Genera, 

2 . Having or furnishing communication. 

1703 W. CowpER in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1391 The Com- 
municant branches of the Arteries. 

3 . Partaking of the Communion; being a commu- 
nicant (see A. i), in communion with the church. 

i834FonblanquejF«^/. under j Admin.^iAyi) III, 9 What 
will become of the poorwho are now communicant with the 
Church ? 1866 Ch. Times 10 Feb., Forty thousand English 
communicant Churchmen. 

Communicate (k^mi77‘nilcf<t), v. Also 6 
oommynycat, oommunyoat, -ate, 7 communi- 
cat. 'Pa. pple. 6-7 oommunioate, -at. [f. L. coin^. 
miinicat- ppl. stem of communica-re to make com- 
mon to many, share, impait, divide, f. commun-is 
common formative of factitive verbs. The 
earlier Eng. spellings partly followed the variants 
of Common a.] 

1 . ti'ans. To give to another as a partaker ; to 
give a share of ; to impait, confer, transmit (some- 
thing intangible or abstmct, as light, heat, motion, 
a quality, feeling, etc.). Const, to. 

1538 Starkey England i. i. ai God, that, .communycatyth 
hys gudnes to al other. 1394 T. B. La Prbnaud. Pr. 
Acad. 11. 13 Hee communicateth vnto vs as much celestiall 
and heauenly light as is needefull. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
IV. xlv. 333 'The Grecians . . communicated tbeir Language 
. .into Asia. 17^2 Johnson Rambler^o. 204 ? 3 Eminently 
qualified to receive or communicate pleasure. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas. V, V. V. 437 The prisoners communicated to them 
the pestilence. ^ xxa Ruskin Munera P. (18B0) 5 Both 
moral and physical qualities are communicated by descent. 
187^ Jevons Money (1878) 125 It has a disagreeable odour 
which it communicates to the fingers. 

2 . Spec. To impart (information, knowledge, or 
the like) ; to impart or convey the knowledge of, 
inform a person of, tell. Const, to, formeily 
viith (the pel son informed) ; or ahsol. 

1529 WoLSEY in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1 . 102 II. 2, 1 wold nut 
onely comnwnycat thyngs unto you, wherin, etc. x3^ 
Eden Decades W. Ind. (Aib.) 340 He wolde . . haue communi- 
cate this secreate to his owne contrey men._ xsso Morwyng 
Evonym. Pref., I will communicate it with the studious 
of Physick. x6xx Bible Gal. ii. 2, 1 . . communicated vnto 
them that Gospel, which I preach. 1673 Burtiiocge Causa 
Dei 333 Doctrines, .communicated down from hand to hand 
by Immemorial Tradition. 1704 Swift T. Tub i, The dis- 
covery he made and communicated with his friends. 1737 
'SacetE Author i, You may communicate; this Gentleman 
is a Friend, x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. ix. 272 The result of 
his observations was communicated to Prof. Jameson. 

b. To impart by way of information to a 
society, the readers of a journal, or the like ; to 
make a * communication ’. 

X684 [see Communicated]. 1786 T, Jefferson Writ. (1839) 
I. 367, I should he glad to communicate some answer. 
x88o A thenxwn 25 Dec., Mr. Scott communicated a paper 
‘ On a collection of Hemiptera from Japan '. 

3 . To impart (as a share, portion, or specimen) ; 
to give, bestow (a material thing). ? Obs. 

xsSa N. T. (Rhem.) GaL vi. 6 Let him that is catechized . . 
communicate to him that catachizeth him. 1597 Gerardc 
Herbal i, xxxv, 50 [I] did communicate one of the plants 
thereof vnto Clusius. 1650 Fuller Pisga/t iv. vi. 107 Some- 
times, Kings did . . communicate their robes to be worn by 
their Favorites. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 130 f 2 If 1 
would, they should tell us onr Fortunes .. We rid up and com- 
municated our Hands to them [the Gipsies], a 1763 Shen- 
STONE Ess. a Obliged to bid adieu to what he communicates. 

f b. To bestow as a name to be shared. Obs. rare. 

1563 Homilies ii. Rebellion i. (1859) ^54 So doth God him- 
selfb . . vouchsafe to communicate his Name with earthly 
Princes, terming them gods. x6o3 Camden Rem. (1637) 103 
Wisedome ; a name peculiarly applyed. .to our most blessed 
Saviour. .And therefore some godly men do more than dis- 
like it as irieligious, that it should be communicated to any 
other. 

4 . To share, share in, partake of; to use, or 
enjoy, in common (faith ) ; to share with (either by 
receiving or bestowing), arch. 

X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 221 The sacramentes of 
the chirche, and the . . receyuynge of them, whiche holy 
christyans doth communycate. 1574 T. Cartwright Pull 
Declar. x66 Why do we communicate the holie Sacramentes 
with the Papistes? 1382 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 
VI, (1677) 324 That the Queen of Scots should communicate 
the Crown with her Son. x6o3 B. Jonson SHanus iii. i, 
’Thousands, that communicate onr loss, x6x2 Bacon Ess,, 
Goodness (Arb.) 202 Common benefits are to bee commu- 
nicate with all, x6x6 R, C. Timed Whis, v. 212 That which 
man communicates with beast, 1840 E. Dacres tr. Machia- 
veVs Prince ifo Hee writ that, being elected Emperour by 
the Senate, hee would willingly communicate it with him, 
and thereupon sent him the title of Caesar. x8go W. 
Wallace Schopenhauer Nor was he the only acquaint- 
ance with whom Schopenhauer communicated some of his 
, .means. 

1 6 . intr. To have a common part, take part, 
partake, participate, share, a. Const, with (a 
person), rarely ^ (the thing). Obs, 

1579 Fenton Guiceiard. (1618} 309 Caesar the Dictator, of 
whom you beare the surname, and communicate in his for- 
tunes. 1398 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 138 Sen- 
suall delights (wherein we wholly communicate with beasts). 
1633 TS-OiCROvr Procopius 11. 56 For him who communi- 
cated of the Emperours secrets. 1638 Whole Duty Man 
XV. § 4. xx8 We ate. .to communicate with them in all holy 


offices. x7og Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 31 The absurdity of 
communicating in Heathen Rites, 
b. Const. zvitA (the thing). 

X579 Fenton Guiceiard. (i6i8f 182 His brethren commu- 
nicated with his fortune, being betrayed by the same dis- 
loyaltie of the Swissers, x6xx Bible /’A i/x^^.iv. i4Yeehaue 
well done, that ye did communicate with my aflliction. 1634 
Cannb Necess. Separ. (1849) 1^4 The worship of the English 
service book is unlawful to he communicate with. 

6. To unite in the celebration or observance of 
the Lord’s Supper; to partake of or receive the 
I'loly Communion. 

X349 Bk, Com. Prayer, Communion Rubric, Though 
there be none to communicate with the Priest. .To commu- 
nicate once in the year at the least, X651 C. Cartwright 
Cert:Relig. 1. 283 In Cyprians time all that did communicate 
at all, did communicate in both kinds. 1740 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) I. 279 Every one who was baptized communicated 
daily, x8/^Lingard Auglo-Sax. Ch. (1838)11. i. 10 At- 
tended but did not communicate at the mass;. X848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Enp II. 83 He certainly bad scruples about com- 
municating with the Church of England. 

+ b. traits. Obs. 

xddx Baker Chron. 25/2 He communicated the mysteries 
of the blessed body of Christ. X647 Souldieds Matvh to 
Salvation ig The army of King William . . did give them- 
selves to acknowledge their sins, prayer, and communicating 
the Lord’s body. 1709 Strype A mi. Ref, I. xxi. 258 When 
he [Calvin] came first to Geneva, the Sacrament was com- 
municated but thrice in the year. 

7 . To administer the Communion to. 

X339 Act 31 Hen, VIII, c. 14 That al men should be com- 
municate with bothe kindes. x6t6 Brent tr, Sarpi's Counc. 
Trent (1676) 321 Whether children ought to be communi- 
cated. xBss Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola 73 Speaking of a 
married woman communicating herself at home. 1872 O. 
Shipley Gloss, Eccl. Tertns 10 s. v. Administration, The 
Eastern Church communicates the faithful in both kinds. 

+ b. intr. To administer the Communion (to). 
1633 Pagitt Chrisiianogr. iii. (1636) 108 We command no 
Priest to communicate to the people in both kinds, 
t 8, rejt. To put oneself into familiar lelations ; 
to hold or have intercourse or converse. Obs. 

X361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. i. 33 He came downe as a 
mcane betwene God and men . . His nie communicating him- 
self made him to be called an Angell. 1624 Heywood 
Gunaik, iv. 173 Her own brother with whom she commu- 
nicated herselfe as to a husband. 1639 F. Robarts Gods 
Holy H, 45 Prayer, whereby to communicate himselfe to 
almighty God. X77Q-81 Johnson L. P., Garth, He com- 
municated himselt through a very wide extent of acquaint- 
ance. 

9 . intr. To hold intercourse or converse ; (now 
always) to impart, transmit, or exchange thought 
or information (by speech, writing, or signs) ; to 
make a communication. Const, with, 

1398 Hakluyt Voy, I. X39 (R.) Euen so the marchants. -of 
our soueraigne lord . . may . . friendly bee vsed, and with 
your marchants and suhiects sufiered to communicato and 
to haue intercourse of trallique. 163a Nicholas Papers 
(1886) 316 Sir Alexander Hume and I have very much 
conversation together . . and, if you advise him to com- 
municate freely with me, etc, 1850 Prescott Pern II. 
298 He . . put in at one of the Azores, where he remained 
until he could communicate with home. 1830 Tennyson 
In Mem, Ixxxv. xxi, In dear words of human speech We two 
communicate no more. X863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 
18 No means of communicating with others but by signs. 

10 . Of vessels, spaces, rooms, etc. : To open into 
each other by a common channel or aperture 
whereby the whole becomes as one space, etc. ; to 
have communication or continuity of passage. 
Also said of the connecting channel or passage. 

X73X Arbuthnot Aliments (J,), A system of such canals, 
which all communicate with one another. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. I. xzS James’s Bay lies at the bottom, .of Hud- 
son's Bay, with which it communicates. 1833 3^4 

Will, IV, c. 46 § 93 One waste, .pipe. . to communicate with 
any drain. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos, 88 When several 
vessels . . communicate together, the same conditions of 
equilibrium obtain as when fluids are contained in a single 
vessel. Mod, Their apartments are separate, but they com- 
municate by a door. A dressing-room communicating with 
this bedroom. 

Hence Oommumioated ppl. a,, Conmnimioat- 
ing vbl. sb. ssrAppl. a. 

X359 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. I. Ajm. x. 30 The 
communicatinge, that is, the eatinge and drinkinge of the. . 
blessed body and blood. 1644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer Wks. 
1738 I. 288 The. .main end of Marriage, is the communi- 
cating of all duties, both divine and human, each to other. 
1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angels Aa 4b, The good Angels 
. .are extreamly communicating to us. X684-S Boyle Min. 
Waters AAvi., The communicated writing is not pretended 
to be a full . . History of Mineral Waters. iBgx R. Knox 
Cloquet’s Anai. 677 The communicating artery of Willis, 
which comes from the internal carotid. 1884 N. York 
Herald 27 Oct. 2/2 Two large, communicating front Rooms. 

t Commtl'llicatei ppl- ct. Obs. Also -at. [ad. 
L. communicat-us, pa. pple. of communicare ; see 
prec. and -atb 2.] = Communicated. 

xs6x T. Norton Calvin's Imt. lu xiv, (1634) 226 The 
property of the manhood is communicate with the other 
nature, xfixo W. FoLKiNCHAM.rir'i of Survey i. vi. ii Com- 
municate Matter is that which is participable to the Plot 
together with other Places. 1671 True Neuconf, 308 The 
things of God. .being only communlcat by the revelation. 
Conuunnicatiou (k/mimiik^'jsn). Also 4-5 
oo(in)inyiiycaoiozL, -oun, 5 (k:om -),<5 oommyni-, 
coimiuication, etc. [a. OF. co(m)municacion, 
ad. L. commiiniedtion-em, n. of action f. commiini- 
care to Communicate.] 
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COMMUNION. 


1. The action of communicating or imparting. 
Now rare of things material, exc. as the vehicles of 
information : e.^. of a letter, a paper to a society, 
an article to a magazine, etc. 

1382 WycLiF a Cor. ix._i3 Glorifiyn^e God . . in symple- 
nesse of comynycacioun into hem. and into alle. 1533 Morb 
Debell. Saletn 960/r The lewde communicacyon of 
heresies, 1623 Bingham Xenophon 6g So was there amongst 
them a mtttuall communication of their commodities. 1704 
Nelson Fesf. ^ Fasis xxi. (1739) 234 This Communication 
of the Holy Ghost to the Apostles. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 
335 An apparent but not real communication of the disease. 
i86a Ruskin Muuera P. (1880) 102 The mercantile [power], 
presiding over circulation and communication of things. 
Mod. The communication of motion to a piece of mechanism, 
of beat to the body, etc. 

2. s^ec. The imparting, conveying, or exchange 
of ideas, knowledge, information, etc. (whether 
by speech, writing, or signs). 

s(Sga Locke ffum. Und. ni. ix. (169^) 269 To make Words 
serviceable to the end of Communication. 1806-31 A. Knox 
Rem. (1844) 1 . 68 Times of severe trial have been chosen for 
Divine communications. 1848 Macaulav Hist. Mug. II. 
So He had been, .in close communication with the French 
embassy on this subject. 1872 Ruskin Eagle’s N. § 33 The 
reward which rapidity of communication now ensures to 
discoveries that are profitable. 

3. concr. That which is communicated, or in 
which facts are communicated ; a piece of informa- 
tion ; a written paper containing observations. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. 3 Euery man . . wyll vtter his 
commynycacyon and maters in suche . , termes that fewe 
men shall vnderstonde theym, 1326 Tindale Eph. iv. 29 
Let no filthy communicacion precede out of youre mouthes. 
x6xi Bible 3 Kings ix. ri Yee know the man, and his 
communication. X79X Boswell “ifolMson Those who 
have been pleased to favour me vrith Communications. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 172 Mingled with his communi- 
cations on such subjects are other communications of a very 
different . . kind. Mod. The Royal Society has agreed to 
print this communication. I have read your communication 
to the Acadeif^. It was pleaded that the communication 
was privileged. 

+ 4. Interchange of speech, conversation, con- 
ference. Ohs. 


1462 Poston Lett, No. 452 II. 10a Thomas Edmonds fell 
in communicacion with old Debnam. X4px Act 7 Hen. VII, 
c. 6 The king . . hath had . . many assembles and commyny- 
cacions with the King of Scottes foramyte, trewes and peas 
to be had. xsa6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 76 b, She , , 
had communycacyon with the serpent. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) 
X Cor. XV. 23 Eutl communications corrupt good manners 
bo x6ri ; Gr. oMtAfoi, Vulg. WvCLipyuel spechis, 

Tindale malicious speakinges, Cranmer euel wordes, Genev. 
euel speakinges j Reaisea x88x has ‘ evil company ’ ; the 
American Revisers prefer 'evil companionships’; see $]. 
1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 283 In communication when 
mention hapned to be made of a certaine Bishop. 

6 , Converse, personal intercourse. 

1380 Baret Alv, B 638 Intercourse of marchandise . , 
communication for hying and selling. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vni. 429^ Thou . . Best with thy self accompanied, seek'st 
not Social communication. 1723 De Foe Voy. round W. 
(iSao) 132 They had little knowledge or communication one 
with another. 

t b. Sexual intercourse. Ohs. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. {1793) I. 18, I have had com- 
munication with her three times. 1792 Burke Sk, Negro 
Code Wks. IX. 300 Any European Oracer. . having unlawful 
communication with any woman Slave. 

6 . Access or naeans of access between two or 
more persons or places ; the action or faculty of 
passing from one place to another ; passage (be- 
tween tyo places, vessels, or spaces). 

x68^ Scanderbeg Redvu. vi. 151 The Turks had there a 
Considerable Garrison, which might Incommode the Com- 
munication between his Troops, and the Imperialists. 

Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 96 The City of London and 
Westminster, Borough of Southwark^ and all other places 
within the usual lines of communication. 1769 Robertson 
Clias. V, V, i. 66 Even between distant parts of the same 
kingdom the communication was rare and difEcult, 1871 
B. Stewart Heat § ir6 Two vessels at different tempera- 
ture in communication with each other. x88o M'Carthy 
Own Tinieslll. xxxiv. 197 They had admirable means of 
communication by land and sea. 


b. concr. A means of communicating ; a channel 
line of connexion, connecting passage or opening. 

X7X3 Desaguliers .fVm Impr. xx8 There must be a com 
munication with the passage . . whence the External Ai 
comes immediately in. ,2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 161 
This lake is the communication between the Lakes Winne 
Mek and Bourbon, and Lake Superior. xWa Spectator 3: 
D_ec.^ 1478 Lee's communications through South- Westeri 
Virginia . . have been cut by General Stoneman, x87( 
Lubbock Addr. Pol, ^ Educ, 1. 5 To protect our communi 
cations with India and Australia. 

+ 7. Common participation. Obs. 

X602 T. Fitzherb. Apol. 5sa, The cup, sayth he, whicl 
wee blesse, is it not a communication of the blood of oui 
Lord 7 1638 J. Rowland Moufit's Theat, Ins. 929 Authon 
descnbe^it [hornet] to be in colour like a Wasp, .and ir 
communication of labour like ail other social winged Insects. 
1763-9 Blackstone Comm, in Stephen Laws Eng. (1845) I, 
84 Admitting them [the Welsh] to a thorough commiiuica 
of England. i77x Goi.ssm 
Iltst.Eng. IV. 128 That all the subjects of Great Britair 
should enjoy a communication of privfleges and advantages, 

1 8, Congruity, affinity, qudity in common, rare. 

*®S 4 tr. Sender^ s Curia PoUt. 186 The coldness of th« 
Climate hath some communication with their Nature. 

+ 9. The Holy Communion ; its observance, rare. 

e 16x0 Wotnen Saunts 131 If the communication of oui 


Lords bodie was there celebrated. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 
111. V. (1673I 376 We admit them in the Church to a ri^ht 
of Communication to drink of the Cup of the Bloud of Christ. 

10. Rhet. (See quots.) 

X333 T, Wilson 99 h, Communicacion is then used 

when we debate with other, and aske questions as though 
we loked for an answer. X793 Beattie Moral Sc. § 865 
(L.) Communication . . takes place when a speaker or writer 
assumes his hearer or reader as a partner in his sentiments 
and discourse, saying We, instead of I or Ye. 

11. Freemasonry. The name of the quarterly 
and half-yearly conferences or assemblies of the 
fraternity. (Used in the first Book of Constitu- 
tions, 1723 .) 

X883 Manch. Exant, 22 Nov. sA The Prince of Wales 
will be again nominated for the omce of Grand Master of 
English Freemasons, at the quarterly communication of 
Grand Lodge on the sth of December. x888 Constit. Free 
ij. Accepted Masons Rule ii. 21 Four Grand Lodges shall 
be holden in London, for quarterly communication in each 
year. 

12. Comb., as communication-cord, a cord 
by which passengers in a railway train may com- 
municate with the guard or driver; communi- 
cation- valves, the valves in a steam-pipe which 
connects two boilers to an engine, for cutting 
off communication between either boiler and the 
engine (Weale Diet. Terms, iSjo). 

Communicative (k^mv/mikA^iv), a. Also 
5 -ife, oomynycatyue. [a. F. comimmicatif, -ive, 
f. L. commiinicat- : see above and -ivu.] 

1. That has the quality or habit of communicat- 
ing. In many applications. 

t a. That has the quality of communicating or 
diffusing itself, diffusive. Obs. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, 11. ix. (1495) 37 The 
Cherubyn haue coraynycatyue cunnynge, for the lyghte of 
wysdom that they recejme laigly it stremyth by theim 
largely. £1400 Apol. Loll. 23 The communicatife doc- 
trine of brojier. 2643 E. Calamy Tndictm, agst. Eng. 31 
A communicative mercy that perfumeth whole Kingdomes 
with blessings. 2631 Jer. Taylor SertH. t. iii. 28 An evil so 
communicative that it doth . . work like poison. 27x9 De 
Fob Crt/soe^ (1840) II. vi. 133 True reli^on is naturally 
communicative. 

tb. Open to familiar intercourse; sociable; 
not stiff or reserved. Obs. 

1602 Patericke tr. GentiUet 313 A lover of the people, 
humancj kind, communicative, of easie accesse. 2673 Rtelcs 
o^fCiuihiy v\, 66 Reservedness is.. unwelcome to all Socie- 
ties, when a hear^ communicative man is useful and 
acceptable. 2733 M. Johnson in Sibl. Topogr. Brit. III. 
435, I . . received great civilities from his communicative 
courtesy. «i79x W. Maxwell in Boswell Joluison an. 
1770 The most accessible and communicative man alive. 

to. Of things: Sociable. Obs. 

_ 1617 Moryson Itin. in. u [Drunkenness] is communica- 
tiue, and requires the emulation of companions. 

fd. Disposed to communicate or impart gifts, 
benefits, etc. ; liberal, generous. Obs. 

2633-60 Stanley Hist, Philos, (xjoi) ax8/x As to the 
necessaries of Life, he was liberal and communicative, ready 
to do good. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 519 r 5 Infinite 
Goodness is of so communicative a Nature, that it seems to 
delight in the conferring of Existence. 2737 Wkistoh 
Josephus' Hist, 11. vUi. § 3 These men are despisers of 
riches, and.. very communicative. 

e. with of. 

2622 Peackam Compl. Gent, ^2634) 287 Whose uprightnesse 
. .hath (like his owne starre communicative of it selfe) dis- 
persed the fairer beames into all places. «X726 Blackall 
whs. (1723! I. 437 He is communicative of his Gifts, 27B4 
CowFER Task I. 332 Communicative of the good he owns. 

f. Ready to communicate information, etc, ; 
free in conversation, open, talkative. (The usual 
current sense.) 

26;^ Cromwell Sp. is Sept, (Carlyleh They became com- 
municative. They told me, etc. a s66s Fuller Worthies 
I. 184 That no less Communicative then Judicious Anti- 
quary. a 2724 Burnet Owft Ti^ (2766) I. 267 They were 
in a particular manner communicative to me. 2777 Sheri- 
dan Sclh Scattd, iiL iii, I was always of a communicative 
disposition, so I thought it a shame to keep 50 much know- 
ledge to myself. 2847-8 H. Miller First Impr. v. (2B61) 
58 The lengthened anecdotes ofthe communicative Annette. 

2. Suitable to communicate or convey informa- 
tion, etc. rare. 

x66f Evelyn Mem. (2857) III. 247 It [a publication] would 
certainly be most communicative and effectual in Latin. 
2883 Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 362 Choosing 
apt, explicit, and communicative words. 

1 3. Fitted for, or capable of, being communi- 
cated; communicable. Obs. 

1604 T. ’’Nmoxn Passions 242 Not as words communicative 
to .some few present auditors, but blazed to the world, 
2689 Col. Rec, Penn. 1 . 327 The Board’s Readiness to 
Receive any thing ffrom him Communicative to them. 
«^2 Richardson Pamela, IV. 34 Subject to communicative 
Distempers, as scrophulous, or scorbutick.. Disorders. 

1 4. Commonly or generally applicable. Obs. 

2642 Milton Ahimadv. (1851) 228 If the reason of this . . 

name, Angel, be equally collective, and communicative to 
the whole preaching ministiy .. then must the name be 
collectively, and communicatively taken. 

6 . Of or pertaining to communication. 

2670 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (2727) 237 The communica. 
tive duty which we owe to our brethren. 2720 Shaftesb, 
Charae, i. § 2 (2737) II. 82 A Creature.. wholly destitute of 
a communicative or social Principle. 2863 J. G. Murphy 
Comm, Gen. xi. 28-20 Introd., From the passive and recep- 


tive to the active and communicative stage. 2887 Spectator 
25 June 886/1 Establishing friendly and communicative 
relations with the people. 

Commu'uicatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a communicative way ; by way of communica- 
tion. 

«x64o Bp. Mountagu A. ^ M. 231 Not originally of 
his owne ; but communicatively, 2642 [see prec., sense 4]. 
x66o Bond Scut. Reg. 70 Thai the Government, .habitually 
resideth in the people, but is communicatively derived from 
them, unto the king, xioi Lect. on Provens IMS.) 6 Not 
onely Essentially, but Communicatively Good. For, He 
is Good, and doth good. x868 Holme Lee B, Godfrey Iii. 
290 Lady Vyvian was not communicatively disposed. 

Commu'mcativexiess. [f. as ^rec. -i- -ness.] 
The quality of being communicative; see the 
adjective. Now, esf. Readiness to communicate 
information or tell what one knows or thinks. 

2659 Hammond Annoi. Ads xi. 20 (T.) None of that 
communicativeness and charity among you, as is required. 
2672 Mede's JVks., Author's Life p. xxxviii, His communi- 
cativeness in ordinary Discourse. ^1678 Norris Coll, Misc. 
(1699) 253 This excellent Communicativeness of the Divine 
Nature. 2748 Richardson CZ/tr'/kra (18x1) II. xlv. 337 To 
come at all Mr. Lovelace's secrets, and even, from his care- 
less communicativeness, at some of mine. 2870 Lowell 
Among my Bhs. Ser. 1.(1873) 217 The^communicativeiiess 
of Hamlet, and his tendency to soliloquire. 

Communicator (k^mi^-nik^itsi). Also 7 
-oviT. [a. L. communicator, agent-sb.f. commnnic- 
dre to Communicate : see -ob.] One who or 
that which communicates. 

1. In general sense. 

x66s H. More Def. Threefold Cabbala iv. 225 The first 
communicatour of which Mystery. 2832 J, Wilson in 
Blackw. Mag. LXXII. 149 The Poem represents . . God as 
the willing infinite Communicator of Good. 2839 Jml. R, 
Agric. See. XX. 1. 176 The rope . . is a mere intermediate 
communicator of power to the distant machine. 2875 
Whitney Life Lang, xiv, 283 To impress the personality of 
the communicator upon the recipient. 

2. spec. An apparatus for communicating ; esf. 
a. that pari of a telegraph instrument used in 
sending messages ; b. a contrivance for communi- 
cating with the guard or driver of a railway train. 

ci86s J. WvLDE m Cire, Sc. I, 274/x The words, .sent by 
the communicator are spelt, letter by letter, on the indi- 
cator. 2872 Daily News 30 July, Parliament imposed a 
penalty on the misuse of the communicator [in a railway 
train]- 

Communicatory (ki^miz/'niki^ari), a. [ad, 

L. commilnicdtori-us, f. conmiinicdtori see -OBV.] 
Tending to the communication or imparting of 
anything. + Communicatory Utters {Eccl, Jfist.) ; 
letters recommending to the commnnion of distant 
churches, or by which ancient churches communi- 
cated with each other. 

2646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err, 294 They writ letters to 
the churches, which were called literae communicatorisc, 
or Communicatory letters. 2677 Baxter Lei. in Answ, 
Dodwell 102 None should be received, .into the Communion 
of another Church, without due notice of his aptitude . . by 
the Certificates of the Church whence he came, called Com- 
municatoiy Letters. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr, Life Kvjefi III. 
298 In the Primitive Churches there were, .communicatory 
Letters, by which the holy Bishops gave an account to each 
other of the Stateand Condition of their respective Churches, 
27x8 Hickes a Nelson J. Kettlewell App. 9 He was 
neither to receive any to Communion on the communica- 
tory Letters of Schismaticks nor to give communicatory 
Letters to them, 2826 G. 5 . Fader Diffic. Rom. (2853) 
232 The Patriarch elect did . . Write letters communicatory 
to the Patriarch of Rome. 

Conuuuuingf (k^mi»-niq), vhl. sb, [-inqI.] 
The action of the vb. Commune, in various senses : 
ta. Sharing, participating ; b. Holding converse 
or commnnion ; c. Communion, fellowship. 

A 2300 Cursor M. 25087 (Cott.j To haf wit santes com- 
muning. A 2340 Hamfole Psalter vi. x Comunynge of 
sacrament of pe autere. a 2400 Credo in Rel, Ant, I. 38, 
I byleve in . . holy chirche general, the comunyng of 
halewes. a 2500 Prose Legends in Attglia VIII. 130 Cown- 
seylles and communynges. Paternoster, Ave Creed 
(w. de W.) Aiy, I trowe in.. holy chirche unyvei-sall, 
comunynge of sayntes. 2548 Gest Pr. Masse xo8 Mutual 
receipt and comunyng of them. 2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 
III. ii, That Communing of Soul with Soul. 2863 Burton 
Bk. Hunter 334 His coinmunings with his own heart. 

Conmu'ning, ppl. a. [-ing a.] That com- 
munes, or is in communion, 

_2887 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 2/1 The Baptist Union . . con- 
sists of between x,Soo and 2,000 churches with their pastors, 
and a communing membership of over 200,000. 

ComiUTinioil (k^mizz-nion, -yon). Also 4-5 
oo(jn)mxiii 70 tm, 4-6 -ort(e, 6 commonion. [a. 
F. communion, or ad. L. co 7 nmnnidn~tm, mutual 
participation, fellowship, in Augustine ‘ church 
communion’ and ‘the communion of the holy 
altar ’ ; f. communis Common. (With reference to 
the possibility that the latter was derived from 
conir + iimts, cf. iinio, -dnem, oneness. Union.)] 

1, Sharing 6 r holding in common with others ; 
participation; the condition of things so held, 
community, combination, union. 

2382 Wycuf Ecclus. ix. 20 The comunyoun of deth wite 
thou [Vulg, communionem mortis sdtd\, CXS30 Pol, Rel 
4 -L. Poems (i866j 33 Yf the! be merriiauntes, dyvislon 
of heritage is bettyr than commvnlon. 26x7 Moryson 
Itin. III. I, iii. 46 They attribute . . bospitaiiUe to the Brit- 
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tanes, communion of all things to the Normans. 1737 
Waterland EucJiarist By Copmunion, the Apostle 
certainly intended a joint-Communion, or participating in 
common with others. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (18651 150 
In France there was no public credit, no communion of 
interests. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 52 Having no communion 
of nature with other things. 

2. Fellowship, association in action or relations ; 
mutual intercourse. 

1SS3 T. Wilson Rltei. 87 b. The (ilommunion is a felow.ship 
or a commyng together, rather latine than englishe. 1592 
Symitn. 1. 1. § 22 Contractes of propertie are buying 
or selling . . of communion, societie. x6ii Bible 2 Cor. vi. 
14 What communion hath light with daiknesse? 1816 
Byron Pris, Chillon xiv, My very chains and I gi-ew 
friends. So much a long communion tends To make us what 
we are. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. 11865) 1 . i. 8 The 
Latin franchip . . placed its posse.ssor in a state of subordi- 
nate communion with the Roman people. 

b. Religious fellowship, spirilual intercourse. 
c 1600 Hooker (J.), The angels, .having with us that com- 
munion which the apostle to the Hebrews noteth. 1643 
Rogers Naaman To Rdr., In these latter our union and 
communion with God consists. 1704 Nei.son Rest. ^ Fasts 
(1739)582 It is in the Communion of the Sacrement, as it is 
in the Communion of Prayers. 1781 Cowper Retirement 
747 Divine Communion, .must fill the void. 184X Mvers 
Catli. TA. iiL_ § 9. 34 There may have been seasons when 
communion with God has become a consciousness of His 
Indwelling. 1876 J. Norris Rndim. Theol. 15 Between 
man and God we are unwilling to use the familiar term ‘ in- 
tercourse’, communion is the more reverent word, but it 
means the same thing. 

O. Intimate personal converse, mental or ideal ; 
communing. (In poetry or elevated prose.) 

1800 WoRDSW. Poems on ttaminz Places iii. She who 
dwells with me, whom I have loved, AVith such communion, 
that no place on earth Can ever be a solitude to me. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 30 He lives with antiquity in the 
sweet communion of studious retirement, 1845 Ford 
Hcatdbk. S^ain i. 51 That health of body and soul which 
ever rewards a close communion with Nature. 

f d. Action in partnership, common action. 
x6x4 Raleigh Hist. IVorld (J.), Men began publickly to call 
on the name of the Lord ; that is, they served and praised 
God by communion, and in publick manner. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 92 Our account of the war, as a 
war of communion, .was a war of disaster and of little else. 

3. The fellowship or mutual relation between 
members of the same church, or of bodies which 
recognize each other as branches of the Church 
Catholic (said to be ‘ in communion with ’ each 
other ; membeis are also said to be ‘ in communion 
with ’ the church). 

The phrase cemmnnion of saints has been used both in 
this and in sense 4 : cf. Comimunino vbl. sb. 

e 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r438 Contricion. .restoreth , , to 
the compaiguye and communyon of hooly chirche. c X394 
P, PI. Crede 817 The communion of sayntes. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 218 b, The seconde [poynte] is, that 
there is communyon of sayntes. 1687 Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(X857) I. 41X The inhabitants in and about London in com- 
munion with the establLsht church. 1725 tr. JJupin’s Eccl. 
Hist, iith C. I. V. 209 By this Word, Communion, we aie 
to understand the mutual Love of Christians, and Con- 
formity of their Manners. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit, Ch. 
Pref. (1847)11 Churches planted by the Apostles, with whom 
it was in full communion. 1853 Trench Less, Proverbs 
125 The communion of saints, their communion not with 
one another merely, .but, .their communion with Him, who 
is the friend of all good men. 1879 A. W. Haddan Apost. 
Success, inCh. of Eng. iii. 60 That the. .ungodly Churchman 
should be still in outward communion with the Church. 

fb. Letter of covummion : a certificate of church 
membership. Cf. 8 and Communioatoey lettees. 

1697 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends Surrey ^ Sns. xiii. 
118 Whereas our Deare friend William Penn is Intended to 
pass over into Ireland this Meeting Desires William Garton 
and Josiah Garton to draw a letter of Communion and send 
it unto him. 

4. An organic union of persons united by com- 
mon religious faith, and rites ; a church or denomin- 
ation ; the organized body professing one faith. 

1563 Jewel Reyi. Harding (1611) 21 In this sense S. 
Hierome called S. Augustine a Bishop of his Communion : 
that is, of his Faith, of his Minde, of his Doctrine, of his 
Religion. 13^73 R. Barnes Wks. 246 Wee beleeue . . that 
holy church is a communion or felowshypp of holy men. 
1^2-3 Earl Newcastle Declar. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1751) V. 134 That I have in my Army some of the Romish 
Communion, I do not deny. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra- 
Faxardo II. 314 It is not allowable to kill or hate a Man 
of a different Communion, 18^4 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 570 The Scotch minister . . according to the 
rules of his communion. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life xi. 
i. 398 The clergy of their respective communions. 

5. Of things : Community or association of 
functions, common relation. 

1338 Starkey England ii. ii. 178 The communyon betwyx 
them [t,e, body and soul] also to be of tlmt sorte that they 
dyseasys of the one redunde to the othir. 1633 N. Car- 
penter Geog. Del. i. iii. 47 These parts are called Homo- 
genealL.in respect of their Magneticall nature, and com- 
munion. x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 11, iii. 
90 The communion of Nerves and Vessels. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 437 To dissever the soul from the communion 
of the body. 1878 Foster Phys. in. ii. 407 A certain 
amount of functional communion between the two sides, so 
that when one retina is stimulated both pupils contract, 

6 . Intercourse, communication. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World (T.), The Israelites had never 
any communion or affairs with the Ethiopians. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World iii. (1732) 19 No Intercourse or Communion 
with the superior or external Air. 1869 Gladstone Juv. 
VOL. II. 


Mnndi iii. 05 Words . . tran.sported bodily out of the Greek 
into the Latin tongue after literary communion had 
begun. 

7. Participation in the Christian sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; also, the sacrament itself as ad- 
ministered or observed, the Euchaiist ; in some 
phrases, as to take, deliver, receive the communion, 
it becomes more or less concrete. (Also Holy 
Comimmion, cotnmnnio sasteti altaris, Augustine.) 

Cosnmnnion in one kiiul, in both kinds, half communion, 
etc. : terms relating to the dispute whether the laity should 
receive one or both elements in ihe communion. Close or 
st> ict,frec or o^en communion : among Baptists, a division 
on the question of admitting to the Loid's Table persons 
who have not received baptism in accordance with Baptist 
principles. 

[138a Wyclif 1 Cor. x._ 16 The cuppe of blessynge the 
which we blessen, wher it is not the comenynge [Tind. & 
Cranm. partakynge,J?mn'. & i6ix communion(yf a c.), 
Rhem, communication, Vitlg. cotmnimicatio, Gr. Koivwyie] 
of Cristes blood? and the breed which we breken, wher it is 
not the delynge or part takynge [1388 the takyng, T. & Cr. 
partetakyng, Getiev. & 1611 communion {Rev. ac.), Rhem. 
participation, Vulg.^/irrici^/i/xlu, Gr. Koivovia] of the body 
of the Lord?] cj^ Promp. Pam. ^ Communyone 
sacrament, communto. 1492 in Archwol. JmL (i 883 j XLV. 
155 A pair of chalice of silver for the communion, c 1300 
in Maskell Mon. Rit. (1846) II. 327 Oon after an other . . 
shall offer an host and wyne . . for theyr communion. 13^ 
Order of the Communion, Proclam., To come to this holy 
Sacrament and most blessed Communion .. Ruhr, i Befoie 
he shall minister the Communion. Rubr. 2 Disposed to be 
partakers of the Communion. Rvbr. 5 Those that are 
minded to receive the holy Communion. Rubr.^ 9 The 
Priest shall deliver the Communion first to the Ministers. 
1333 Eden Decades W. Ind, (Arb.) 256 Whyle certeyne of 
the Christians were at the communion. 1577 B. Googe 
HeresbaclisHiisb. 1.(1586)4 Wegoe. .to our Farishe Churche, 
where we heare our Curate, and receave the blessed Com- 
munion. 1631 Rutherford Lett. xiv. (1862) I. Unac- 
quainted with the day of our Communion. z6oo Jer. 
Taylor Duct. Dubit, (1671) 371 The half-communion is by 
the Council of Constance afiirmed to be different from the 
institution of Christ. 1737 Waterland Eucharist 28 
Communion. The Sacrament is so called, because of the 
Communion we therein hold with Christ and with each 
other. 1869 Freeman Nonn, Conq. (1876) III. 15 Com- 
munion in both kinds was certtdnly usual at this time. 1883 
Addis & Arnold Caih. Diet, s.v., At every Mass the cele- 
brant is bound to communicate, because his communion is 
neces.sary for the completion of the sacrifice. .The commu- 
nion of the people is in no way essential, either to the in- 
tegrity or luvfulness of the sacrifice. x886 Blunt Diet. 
Sects 65/1 Particular Baptists . . are subdivided into two 
sections on the question of free or strict communion .. 
the ‘strict' or ‘close communionists' admitting to the 
Lard's Supper only those who have been baptized as adults, 
f b. = Communion Service. Obs. 

1332 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord, Deacons, Then shalbe .song 
or sayed the Communion of the day. 1353 Bale in Strype 
Eccl. Mem, III. App. xxxix. loS They mock the rehearsal 
of Gods commandments, and of the epistles and go.spels in 
our Communion, and say, they are misplaced. 1373 in W. 
Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 368 Y° .. Burgesses .. shall 
yearly procure a communion or sermon to be made, 
c. ^ee quots.) 

1833 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. 42 While the Eucharist 
was being distributed to the people, the choir sang the 
whole or part of a psalm, called, from that circumstance, 
the ‘communion’. 1883 Addis & Arnold Cath. Diet,, 
Comimtnion, the antiphon which the priest says after the 
ablutions, at the Epistle side of the altar. Formerly it used 
to be sung, while the people communicated : hence the name, 

8. attrib. and Cotnb. (almost exclusively referring 
to 7 ), as communion bread, day, office, place, 
platter, service, Sunday, time, wine, etc. ; com- 
munion board, a communion table (cf. Boabd 
sb. 6) ; oommimion-clotb, a cloth used at the 
celebration of the Communion, esp, a cloth for the 
communion table; see also quot. 1S66; commu- 
nion-cup, a cup used for the wine at the commu- 
nion : a name preferred by the Puritans in England 
to chalice ; communion letter = letter of com- 
munion (see 3 b.) ; communion-rail, the rail in 
front of the communion table in some churches, 
the altar-rail. Also COMMUUIOR table, 

1388 Allen Admon. 14 The Idoll of her prophane "'com- 
munion horde, a 1631 Donne Serm. IV. Ixxxvi. 99 The 
religion of the church holds a stubbome Recusant at the 
table, at the Communion-board as far from her as a Re- 
cusant at the Pew, 1603 T. Sparke Brotherly Perswas. 
(1607) 10 The order of Geneua touchmg their "com- 
munion bread. 1633 Weever Anc, Fun. Mon. 49 An 
oie-wome "Communion-cloth. 1866 Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 
353 Communion cloth or Houseling cloth is a white linen 
cloth spread over the rails at the time of the Communion, 
or is held for the Communicants by acolytes or other 
ministers. 1642-3 Earl Newcastle Declar. in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll, (1721) V. XV] Their Chalices or "Communion 
Cups (let them [the ParTiameatarians] call them what they 
will). 1683 Apol. Prot, France ii. 14 A young Maid . . had 
stole hersmf into the Con^egation upon a "Communion- 
day. axyxx lUm Hytnnarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 135 He 
no "Communion-Letters could pretend, Which mov’d the 
Angel Entrance to suspend. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. III. 
XXXI. 243 They thought it not convenient to have the Ten 
Commandments, the Epistles, and Gospels repeated in the 
"Communion Office. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 572 
The height of the pilasters in the "Commuiuon-Place is 22 
feet 6 inches. 1847 B’nibss Bunsen in Hare Life II. iii. 97 
Knelt by the "Coramunion-rails of Westbunr Church. 
1827 Gentl. Mag, XCVII. n. 487 This part of the Ante- 
"Communion Service is now so commonly omitted on 
Sundays. 1^8 H. C. Apams Wykehamica, The next day 


was "Communion Sunday. 1332 Bk. Com. Prayer, Cotn- 
mnnion. The Table hauyng at the "Communion tyme a 
fayre white lynnen clothe vpon it. 

Coxninii'nioaable, a. rare, [see -able.] 
Admitting of, or open to, communion. 

1861 I._Taylor_iS)SA'i^ Hebr. Poetry (1873) 24 He [God] is 
..one with us, is communionable, and is open to a cor- 
respondence. .likened to that of a father with his children. 

Commuuional (It^miu-nisnal), a. rare, [see 
-AL.] Of or belonging to communion ; social. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's Wks. 759 Communional 
sympathy— general bienseance-^uhlic spirit. 

Commti'nionist. [f. Communior -t- -ist.] a. 
One who partakes of the Communion, a communi- 
cant (yare). b. Close, open, strict, free commu- 
niom'st; one who adheres to close or open com- 
munion : see Commukion 7 ; c. Fellow-commu- 
nionist ; a member of the same communion. 

1644 Durye Epist. Disc. 41 Most of the scrupulosities of 
the non-communionists may be resolved thereby. 1826 J. 
Gilchrist Lcct. 24 The glorious victory over the strict 
communionists. 1831 S. Judd Margaret iii. (1871) 363 
Many of the childien are communionists. 1863 Land. Rev. 
30 Dec. 711/1 The Old School Presbyterians of the North 
insist that their fellow communionists of the South should 
repudiate their errors. 1884 Spurgeon in Chr. Comnnu. 
I May 692/3 As compared with the hulk of English Baptists 
] am_a strict communionist myself, as my Church fellowship 
is strictly of the baptised. 

Communion tablo. [Communion 7.] The 
table used in celebrating the Communion of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

In the Church of England, the application of the terms 
‘communion-table’ and ‘altar’ respectively to the ‘holy 
table’ of the Prayer-book, depends more or le.ss on the 
views held as to the nature of the Communion Olllce, See 
historical data under Altar 2 b. 

1366 in Peacock Eng. Ch, Fitmiture (1866) 43 A carpitC 
. . for our communion table. 1626 Donne^ Serm, iv. 32 
Consider then that to come to the Communion table >is to 
take Ordens : Every man .should come to that altar ns holy 
as the Priest for there he is a Priest. 1634 Bhereton Trav. 
(Chatham Soc.) 82 It was not to he accounted an altar, but 
the communion-table. 1641, x66o, X74e [sec Altar eb], 
171X Addison Sped, No. 112 2 He has likewise, .railed in 

the Communion-Table at his own Expence. _ 1733 Neal 
Hist. Purii, II. 6t Bishop Jewel says, that in St. Basil's 
days, Ann. 380, the Communion Table was of boards, and 
so placed that men might stand round it. _ 1834 Ecclesio- 
logist XV. 341 He . . talks of the ‘ communion-table ’ as if 
this were a con-ect or authorized term. 1870 F. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 23 There is a space left.. for a communion 
table. 

t Communique, v. Obs. rare. Forms; 5 
commimyqu©, -yke, oommynyque, [a. 
communique-r, ad, L. comniftnicGre to Communi- 
cate.] intr. = Communicate v . 9, 

147S Ca-yton 'fnsoH 70 b, Hit behoueth for to commynyque 
togeder by good policie, 1490 — Eneydos xvi. 6i Deter- 
mvned to communyque wyth them, c Z300 Melusine 291 
[They] commun^kbd togidre of one thinge & of other. 

Communism {kyiawniz'm). [f. L. com- 
mun-is or F. commnn Common + -ism. In mod.F, 
communisme.'] 

1. A theory which advocates a state of society 
in which there should be no private ownersliip, 
all property being vested in the community and 
labour organized for the common benefit of all 
members ; the professed principle being that each 
should work according to his capacity, and receive 
according to his wants. 

' I also conversed [in 1840] with some of the most advanced 
minds of the French metropolis, and there, in the company 
of some disciples of Babeoeuf, then called^ Equalitanans, 

I first pronounced the name of Communism, which has 
since . . acquired that world-wide reputation (Goodwyn 
Barmby in The Apostle No. i. 1848). 

1843 New Age 20 May 24 Works on Communism, Reli- 
gious, Political, and Domestic. The Movement 25 

Sept. 333 The journals, .teem with criticisms and reports of 
Communists and Communism. 1848 Forster Diary ii 
May in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. yii. 237 , 1 learn that the 
great distinction between communism and socialism is that 
the latter believes in payment according to work done, and 
the former does not. 1831 J. M. Ludlow Chr. Socialism 
IX Communism starts from the thing, and is in essential 
antagonism to absolute property ; Socialism starts from the 
person, and is in essential antagonism tohuman discord and 
rivalry. x8go G.J. Holyoake Labour Wtyld No. . 1 1 col. 39 
Communism means a self-supporting society distinguished 
by common labour, common property, and common means 
of intelligence and recreation, 

2. Applied to any practice which carries out this 
theory in whole or part; e.g. that mentioned in 
Acts ii. 44 seq,, as practised in the church of Jeru- 
salem, or that prevailing in monastic communities. 
Also transf. 

1837 Wood Co 7 n. OhJ. Seashore 75 In these curious 
creatures communism prevails to its fullest extent, one for 
all and all for one. 1874 H. Reynolds fohn Bapi. iii. § a. 
177 The communism, the vows of silence, the ceasele,ss 
struggle after a higher life amongst the Essenes. i88e_ A. 
M. Fairbairn in Ceniemp. Rev. XLII, 870 Communism 
seems to the new-born religious society but the proper 
social expression of its brotherhood, 

0 . Co-ownership of land. 

1866 Rogers Agric. 4^ Prices I. xxvii. 632 A village 
astern, which.. was a kind of simple communism. 1873 
Posts Gains it. (ed. 2) 254 Communism^ or co-ownersbip 
appears to be an older institution than individual owner- 



OOMMTOIST. 

3. Community of feeling ; the spirit of a com- 
munity. rare. 

Daily News i8 Nov., A tribunal where the natural 
bias of mercantile communisin could not influence the judg- 
ment of those who bad to decide the question. 

U Sometimes improperly used for CoMMUirALisir, 
and the spirit of the Commdite of Paris, in 1871. 

187* Graphic III. 5^3/2 The Hotel de Ville . . is now a 
complete wreck . . an everlasting reproach to Communism 
and Its doctrines. 

Coxumuilist (k/?‘miKnisl). [f. as prec. -H - 1 ST : 
cf. F. communiste-l 

1 . An adherent of the theory of communism. 
1841-2 [see 3]. 1S43 Barmby in New Age i Dec. 132 The 
Communist, -gives it [the Communion Table] a higher sig- 
niflcation, by holding it as a type of that holy millenial 
communitive life, a 1849 Ebem. Elliott Poet. IVks. (1876) 
II. 20a What is a communist ? — One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings ; Idler or bungler, 
or both, he is willing To fork out his penny and pocket 
your shilling. iSn&favrein Plato (ed. 2) V. 121 The citi- 
zens, if not actually communists, are in spirit communistic. 
1883 F. Harrison in Pall Mall G, 28 Sept. 2/1 The logical 
communists . . bitterly complain of nationalization of the 
land as a device of the bourgeois to save the nationalization 
of capital. 

transf, and fig. 1844 Emerson Yng. Anier. Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 297 It [Destiny] may be styled ., a terrible communist, 
reserving all profits to the community, without dividend to 
individuals. 1878 Tait & Stewart Umeeii Univ, iii. 126 
The tendency of heat is towards equalisation ; heat is par 
excellence the communist of our universe. 

’ll 2. errontously. A supporter of the Commime 
of Paris ; a Communabd. 

(So constantly in English newspapers.) 

1870 Daily News 7 Oct., The Communists mistake the 
times, they are not now in 1792. To-day Paris needs 
France, and cannot do without her, 

3. attrib. or adj. Of the communists] commu- 
nistic. 

1841 Barmby [founded] The London Communist Propa- 
ganda Society. 184a Oracle of Reason 13 Aug. 280 Procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of Cheltenham.. Signed Goodwyn 
Barmby, Fontifarch of the Communist Church. 1848 W. E. 
Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. vii. 246 The Com- 
munist doctrine of not paying a man in proportion to his 
work. 1850 Mrs. Carlylk Lett, IJ, 119 The Communist 
party would then have tried conclusions with him [the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic]. 

Communistery, -try. [f. prec. + -et.] A 
communist habitation- 

1843 Barmby in New Age x Dec. 134 Our supposed ban. 
quet IS in a simple Communistery, in a commune of Syria. 
x86o T Frost Forty Yeari Recoil, yd A dormitory and 
common rights in the most splendid communistery or 
phalanstery that has ever been imagined. 

CommunistiG (k^mumrsiik), a, [f. Com- 
McmisT-b-io; cL HellenisHc, etc.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of commun- 
ism iu accordance with communist principles. 

1851 Editt, Rev. Jan. 26 Communistic association, as op- 
pose to Competition, can only . . succeed . . when raciety 
shall be Christianised. 1874 Saycb Ccmpar. Philol. iii. 120 
The communistic life of bees. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

III. 46 Communistic regulations respecting property and 
marriage. 

IT 2. Used as =CoMMXJirALiSTio. 

187a Daily News 7 Oct., Mr. John Lemoinne points out 
in the Ddbats the infinite mischief which the communistic 
agitation is effecting. 1873 JCittg efAivHS ii Oct. 4 The 
excesses, .of the Republican and Communistic factions. 

Goxamuui’stical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = 
prec. Hence Gommusl'stloaUy adv., in a com- 
munistic (or erron. communalistic) way. 

1871 Metnier for Paris II. 46 Some new communistical 
era of guillotining. 1873 Coniemfi Rev. XXII, 422 All 
property was held communistically. 

Conuua'llital, a. rare, [irreg. f. Commosiiy 
+ -All.] Of or relating to the community, 

1844 N. Brit. Rev. II. 5 Their whole system of com- 
munital economy. 

Communitarian (k^mixlinitee-rian). [f. CoM- 
MUBITY + -arian \ cf. Unitarian, etc.] A member 
of a community formed to put into practice com- 
munistic or socialistic theories. 

1841 Barmby [founded] The Universal Communitarian 
Association, i^a Miall in Nottconf. II. 809 Your commu- 
nitarians, or societarians of modern days who seem intent 
on fashioning a new moral world by getting rid of all in- 
dividuality of feeling, etc. 1852 Hawthorne Blitkedale 
Rom, I. viii. 143 These mendacious rogues circulated a re- 
port that we communitarians were exterminated, x88o T. 
Frost Forty Yeard Recoil. 46 The Ham Common com- 
munitarians found raw carrots and cold water unendurable 
when the snow lay thick upon the ground. 
tCommnxti‘tion._ [ad. L. communl- 

tidnrem, f. com- + munltion-em fortifying.] ‘A 
fortifying or making strong on all paits ’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656), 

Commn*nitivej_ a, rare. [f. Commubity + 
-IVE.] Of or belonging to a community (conomun- 
istic or socialistic). 

1843 Barmby in New Age i Dec. 132 That holy millenial 
communitive life. x88o T. Frost Fwty Yeard Recoil, 21 
The communitive life seemed to me the perfection of poli- 
tical, social and domestic economy. . 

Comnmnito'riiiin, [f. Commubity-(--obit7M.] 
The home of a (socialistic) community ; a settle- 
ment on communistic principles. 
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X843 Barmby in Ne?t> Age 7 May, Transitionary Dietary 
Rules, proposed for adoption at the Communitorium, Han- 
well, Middlesex. lild. 1 Sept. 86 Every Communitorium 
and Communistery to be erected. 1880 T. Frost Forty 
Years' Recoil, so A communitorium on the ba.sis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owen. 

CommiUlity (kpmwPniti). Forms : 4-5 

conmnete, comynetee, -nnite, -unyta, -un.- 
nete, comminite, 6 oommunytee, 6-7 -itie, 
6 - community, [a. QiF,cotn(f)i)unet&, coin{i}i)unite 

L. coinmftnitat-em, {.commftn-is Common. ME. 
had two forms, the trisyllabic conittneie, comount e 
(see CommontyI, and the 4 -syllabic co{m)munite, 
which remained in closer formal connexion with 
the original Latin type. The L. word was merely 
a noiui of quality from communis, meaning ‘fel- 
lowship, community of relations or feelings ’ ; but 
in med.L. it was, like universitas, used concretely 
in the sense of ‘ a body of fellows or fellow-towns- 
men’, ‘universitas incolarum urbis vel oppidi,’ 
and this was its earlier use in English : see il,] 

I, As a quality or state. 

1. The quality of appertaining to or being held 
by all in common ; joint or common ownership, 
tenure, liability, etc. ; a.s in community of goods. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. viii. (1634) sx By com- 
munity of power, he is the author of them. 1586 A. Day 
Bug. Secretary t. (1625I X23 The community of the mischiefe 
to all. 1624-47 Hall Rem. JYhs. (1660} 161 One alIow.s 
plurality, or community of Wives. 1643 Ussiier Body 
Div. (1647) 285 Anabaptists, that hold community of goods. 
1673 Lady's Calling Pref. i To rescue the whole sex. .from 
the community of the blame. 1&13 Lamb Elia Sen 11. iii. 
(x86s) 257, 1 have a community of feeling with my country- 
men about [Shakspere’s] Fla^ 184X DTsraeli Amen. 
Lit.(ii6j) 314 It was a community of studies, and a com- 
munity of skill, zSys Brvcb Holy Rout. Eutji. xxi. (ed. 

392 A state whose strength lies in the community of 
interests and feelings among its members. 

i* b. Right of common. Obs, 

1630 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Comurw. 79 Every Neighbour 
claimeth communitie to feed his CattelL 

2, Common character ; quality in common ; 
commonness, agreement, identity. \ Nothing of 
community : nothing in common. 

1387 Golding De Momay iL 18 Men, who ought euen 
naturally to be vnited, by the communitie of their kind. 
1624 W9TTON Arehit. in Relig. Wotion. (i6fe) 21, I will 
first consider their Communities and then their Proprieties. 
Their Communities are Principally three. First they are 
all Round, etc. x6yx Grew Pdea Philos, Hist. Plants § 47 
The Communities and Differences of the Contents of Vege- 
tables. 1843 WoRDsw. Pref. Note to Excursion Wks. 409/2 
The points of community in their nature. X876 M. Arnold 
Lit. 4 Dogma 154 The community of character which per- 
vades them all._ 1878 Morlbv Carlyle 165 Community of 
method, like misery, makes men acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows. 

3. Social intercourse ; fellowship, communion. 

1370 T. Norton tr. Newel’s Caiech, (18531 196 While God 

reimeth by his Spirit in us, men have a certain community 
with God in this world, c i6zo Women Saints i8a There 
is no reason or law, that they should have any communitie 
or fellowship with vs. 1664 H, More Myst. Iniq. xvii. 63 
Such gross.. Corruptions in a Church would force the most 
serious Believers to forsake the Community thereof. x8i8 
Mrs. Shelley Frankeust. ix. (1865) 130 There can be no 
community between you and me ; we are enemies. 

4, Life in association with others ; society, the 
social state. 

1632 Shirley Brothers iv. i, Confined To cells, and un- 
frequented woods, they knew not The fierce vexation of 
community. 17x2 Steele No. 522 E x [Marriage] is 
the foundation of community, and the chief band of society. 
x88o Hyde Clarke in Nature 203 The dog, either in com- 
munity (commonly called wild) or in the domesticated state. 

fS. Commonness, ordinary occurrence. Obs. 

X396 Skaks, I Hat. IV, HI. ii. 77 Scene but with such 
Eyes, As sicke and blunted with Communitie, Affoord no 
extraordinarie Gaze, Such as is bent on Sunne-like Maiestie. 
1604 Drayton Owle 153 Happie's that sight the secret'st 
things can spye, By seeming purblind to Communitie. X646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi 340 The community of this 
fruit [the apple]. 

t b. Common character, vulgarity. Obs. 

x6os Bloudy Bk, B iij. Under this title of honor, .to maske 
his deedes of vice . . and with the very sounde of Knight to 
boulster out the community of his ryots. 

II. A body of individuals. 

6 . The body of those having common or equal 
rights or rank, as distinguished from the privileged 
classes ; the body of commons ; the commonalty. 

1373 Barbour Brtue xx. iy8* And all the lordis at thar 
war And als of the Comminite Maid hym manrent and 
fewte. C1380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. III. 148 A gode comynate 
makes horn have gode heddis. 1372 Lasnent, Lady Scotl. 
in Sc. Poems i6th C. II, 247_ Barrouns and nobilitie That 
dois oppres my pure communitie. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 
II. 983 The Commons or Community also chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them. 

7. _A body of people organized into a political, 
municipal, or social unity; a. A state or common- 
wealth. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. HI. 34a per is oon emperour and 
oon hede in a comunnete. X474 Caxton Cheese 9X To 
prynces and them that goueme the thynges of the comunete. 
1378 T._N. tr. Cong. W. India 1x3 Certifying likewise that 
those with whome hee had foughte were of other communl- 
ties. 1689 Burnet Tracis I. 68 The other Communities of 
this League bought their Liberties from several Bishops, 


COMMUTABILITY. 

1769 Robertson Chas. V, 1 . 1. 66 Europe was broken into 
many separate communities 1813 Elfhinstone Aic. 
Caubnl (1842) II. 27 It is probable the number of inde- 
pendent communities is still more considerable. 

b. A body of men living in the same locality. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. xxii. § 7 No mortal man, or 
community of men, hath right of propriety in them. 17x1 
Steele S^ect, No. 49 P 3 Those little Communities which 
we express by the woid Neighbourhood.s. 1774 J. Bryant 
MythoL I. 63 Number of sacred, hearths ; each of whith 
constituted a community or parish. 1873 Stubbs Const, 
Hist. I, xi. 407 During the Norman period London appears 
to have been a collection of .small communities, manors, 
parishes, church-sokens, and guild.s, held and govcined in 
the usual way. 1884 Gladstone in Standard ag Feb. 2/4 
Many of the towns which, under the name of towns, ai e 
represented in this House, are really rural communities. 

c. Often applied to those members of a civil 
communify, who have certain circumstances of 
nativity, religion, or pursuit, common to them, 
but not shared by those among whom they live ; 
as the British or Chinese community in a foreign 
city, the mercantile community everywhere, the 
Roman Catholic community in a Protestant city, 
etc., the Jewish community in London, familiarly 
known to its members as ‘ The Community’. 

1797 Godw'IN Enquirer i. vi, 30 The literary world is an 
immense community. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, The 
* Times ' Wks. (Bohn) II. 117 Exposing frauds which 
threatened the commercial community, i860 Motllv 
NetherL (xB68) I. iii. 77 The Dutch comrauni^ of the re- 
formed religion in London subscribed 9003 florins. 1888 
Amy Lew Renhen Sachs i. a One born and bred in the 
Jewish community. Ibid, v.48 That .section of theCominunity 
which attaches importance to the ob.scrvation of the Mosaic 
and Rabbinical laws in varioiLS minute points. Ibid. vi. 69 
The Community had come back in a body from country and 
seaside, in time for the impending religious festivals. 

d. The community : the people of a country (or 
district) as a whole ; the general body to which 
all alike belong, the public. 

X789 Bbntham Princ. Legist, xviii. § a The good of the 
community^cannot require that any act .should be made an 
offence which is not liable in some way or other to be 
detrimental to the community. xSx^. Scott Wav, xxxii, 
Mercy to a criminal may he gross injustice to the com- 
munity. 1832 Ht, Martineau Hill 4; Valley ii. 26 Such 
men become, .a burden to the community. 

8 . sfec. A body of persons living together, and 
practising, more or less, community of goods, 
a. A religious society, a monastic body. 

1727-31 CiiAMDERS Cycl. S.V., Communities are of two 
kinds, ecclesiastic and laic ; the first are either secular, as 
chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches, etc. 1820 
Scott Monasi, i, A more ineiroiable crime in the eyes of 
the Abbot and Community oT Saint Mary'.s. 1850 Mr.s. 
Jameson Leg^. Mouast. prd. (1B63) 1x9 To introduce some 
order into his community. 1879 Bakihg-Gould Cerntany 
II. 15a It was impossible for the Ursulines to accept condi- 
tions which would have broken up their community life. 

U. A socialistic or communistic society, such as 
those founded by Owen. 

1844 Emerson Led., New Eng. Ref, Wks, (Bohn) I. 264 
Following, or advancing beyond the ideas of St. Simon, of 
Fourier, and of Owen, three communities have already 
been formed in Ma.ssachusett5. 1874 K. D. Owen TkreatU 
ing my Way 255 New Harmony therefore is not now a 
community. x8^ Sped, 27 Sept., The Mormon community 
. .is a community,— a successful attempt, that is, to organise 
industi-y on a grand scale. 

0 . transf. and fig, a. of gregarious animals. 
1746-7 Hervey Medit, (1818) 16B This frugal community 
are wisely employed in . . collecting a copious stock of the 
most balmy treasures. 18x4 Wordsw. Exeurs. iv. 446 Crea- 
tures that in communities exist.. The gilded summer flies, 
t b. of things : A cluster, a combination. Obs. 
x^x R. Copland Galyai's Terapeutyke a C j b, The com- 
munytees of vlceres that lut Iqnge tyme that are vncurable. 
[Cf. Galen Therap. iv. iv, ai KOLvbTQrn ai tun xP^eiiov 
eAxu)/.] 

1 10, A common, prostitute. Obs. 
x6o6 Sir G. Goosecappe 1. iv. in Bullen O. PI. III. 26 One 
of these painted communities, that are ravisht with Coaches 
and upper hands. 

Coxautuiizatiou (k^jimiwnaiz^i jan)- [f. Com- 
MUNiZB : see -ation.] The making of anything 
the public property of the community ; commun- 
ized condition. 

X843 Barmby in New Age i Sept. 86 That state of com- 
munization, to the salvation of which I call all people-s. 
1883 H. H. Hynoman in 19^^ Cent., I am as much in 
favour of nationalization and communization of land as you 
[H. George] are. 

Conuutmize (kp-mixmoiz), V. [f. L. commiln-is 
Common - h -IZE.] To make common; to make 
(land, capital, etc.) the property of the community. 

x888 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 3/2 It is from the true Socialist 
point of view evew bit as important to communize parks 
andpictures as railways and ploughs. 

’1‘CoinniTl‘ny, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. communier 
L. communicare to Communicate. But in early 
ME. colm)mun-y was southern f. covimun-en to 
Commune ; and the quot. in Palsgrave is under the 
heading ‘I comen, je communique' ."I 
1530 Palscr. 491:^2 He hath communyed his treasure to 
many, il a cotstmuniegrtS son iresor a plusieurs, 

Commutability (k^mi»:tabi-llti). [f. next + 
-ITY.] The qualify of being commutable, 

*794 J- Hutton Philos. Light, dc. 123 The commuta- 
bility of those two things., light and heat, 1856 R- G. 
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Latham Lope Lati^. (L.1, When both are substantives the 
commutability of terms of this kind is complete. 

Coiumuta'ble Cl<^nii 27 ‘tab’l), a. [ad. L. cou> 
mutabiUis subject to change, changeable, f. conu 
mutdre to Commote: see -ble.] That may be 
commuted or exchanged; changeable* exchange- 
able; convertible into a money value: see Com- 
mute. 

1649 J[er. Taylor Gi. Exem^. iii. xvii. (R.l, Some things 
..are pious and religious, but dispensable, voluntary and 
commutable ; such are voluntary fasts. 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc. 37 To compare the commutable effects 
of heat ill bodies. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. ii. 12 
Estates . . held at fixed and commutable services. 1880 
Miss Bird Ja^an II. 316 Offences not commutable by 
fine. 

+ Co'iumutate, ». Ohs. rare. [f. L. commutdt- 
ppl. stem of conimutdre : see -ate, and cf. permu- 
lale.] intr. To change. 

a 165a Brome Love-sick Court, ii. i, I still am thine and 
cannot commutate, I am as certain to thee as tby fate. 

ComiUUtatioiL (kpmi»t^>'j9n). Also 6 co(mV 
mutacion. [a F. coniinutacim (14th c. in Littre) 
-ation, ad. L. commutdtim-em, n. of action f. com- 
miitdre to Commute ; see -ation.] 

1 . The action or process of changing or altering ; 
change, alteration, mutation. ? Ohs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. v, Thys commutacion shoulde 
be refused, 1328 Roy Sat,, O v/ofull chaunce : most in- 
fortunate, So sodenly makynge comutacion. a sji6 South 
Serin, (J.), So great is the commutation, that the soul then 
hated only that which now only it loves. 1837 SvD. Smith 
Let. Archil. Singleton Wks, 1839 ii' 286/2 Such a scene of 
revolution and commutation. 

b. with (j/'and object. 

1528 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxiii. 58 The commuta- 
tion and alteration of those religious places. 1637 R. 
Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose ii. 17 Commutation of them 
[words] where there seemeth any harshnesse. 

•j* 2 . The exchanging of one thing for another ; 
exchange, barter. Obs. 

1496 Act T2 Hen. VII, c, 6 To buy, sell, and make the 
Commutations with the Wares, .at their Pleasure. 1533 S. 
Caoot Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1389) 261 INfo commu- 
tation or trucke to be made by any of the pettie marchants. 
1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxxix. (1668) 521 Friend- 
ship they say is a commutation of hearts. 1727 Arduthnot 
Cows (J.), The use of money,, is that of saving the commu- 
tation of more bulky commodities. *744 Harris Three 
Treat, iii. i, (1763) 134 A state of Commutation and Traflic. 

3 . The putting of one thing instead of another ; 
substitution, interchange. 

1397 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v, (1632) 293 A kind of mutuall 
commutation, .wherby those concrete names God, and Man, 
when we speake of Christ doe take interchangeably one 
anothers roome. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr, Atonem. vii. (183a) 
185 Regarding awards of punishment thus . . there could 
plainly be no commutation of persons. *870 Bowen Logic 
viii. 233 The commutation is only from equal to equal. 

4 . spec. a. The substitution of one kind of pay- 
ment for another ; of a money payment instead of 
the performance of some obligation ; of a single 
payment instead of a ntimber of successive pay- 
ments ; fig. the performance of some act or observ- 
ance instead of the discharge of a moral obligation, 
or by way of making up or compounding for an 
offence, b. Laru. The substitution of a lesser pun- 
ishment for a greater. (See Commute ».) 

i§97 Hooker jS'cc/. Pol. v. Ixxix. § 10 By way of commu- 
tation, .where instead of natural commodities the price of 
them might be taken. 1640-4 Loud, Petit, in Rushw. Hist, 
Coll. Ill, (1692} I. 95 They have, .decreed, That the commu- 
tation of Penance shall not be without the Bishop’s privity. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng, I. viii. 166 Henry., levied upon his 
vassals , . a sum of money in lieu of their service ; and this 
commutation, etc. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 147 A 
commutation of his own sentence from death to the galleys. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Fr, Wines 4 Pol. i. 7 Fines which 
they had to pay in commutation of the service of keeping 
the frogs quiet by night. 1837 Svo. Smith Let, Archd. 
Singleton Wks, 1859 II. 233/2 The Commutation of Tithes. 
1876 Green Short Hist. iv. 171 The commutation of those 
uncertain dues for a fixed sum paid annually to the Crown, 

c, concr. The money or other price paid by way 
of commutation. 

arjoj Beveridge 5 'erv/r. XI. Ixix, (R,), This is his sub- 
stitute, his commutation, or in his place. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind, I. v. 32 There must be a Commutation 
of Money paid by the separating Party to the other. 

5 . Asiron. (See quot.) 

1731 Chambers Cycl., Commutation, in astronomy. Angle 
of commutaiioH, is the distance between the sun’s true 
place seen from the earth, and the place of a planet reduced 
to the ecliptic. 1834 Nat, Philos. , A stron. x. 203/2 (U. K. S.) 
The angle OSE is technically called the commutation. 

0 . Electr, The reversing or altering of the course 
of an electric cun-ent. (See Commutatob.) 

1876 Ferrier Fiinct. Brain. 129 The closing, opening, 
or commutation of the current of a galvanic pile, xrai 
Nature XXIII.^ 368 Each clock makes its commutation, 
i. e. cuts off the line from the telegraph and connects it with 
the electro-magnet of the clock, 

7 . Rhet, (See quot.) 

1823 Grabs Teclm. Diet., Commutatimi (Rhet.), a figure 
of speech whereby a complete transposition of the words 
takes place ; as ' I do not live that I may eat, but I eat that 
1 may live 

8, attrib, and Comb., as conmufaiion money, 
system ; Oommutation Aot, an act for the com- 


mutation of tithes in England, passed in 1836 ; 
also, formerly, that of 1784, imposing an additional 
window- tax in lieu of a partial remission of the 
duty on tea; commutation road (Ogilvie), a 
parish or county road, so called because a sum of 
money is now paid in commutation of the com- 
pulsory service of man and horse formerly exacted 
for the repair of the road from owners of horses ; 
commutation-ticket {U. S.), a ticket issued by a 
railway company, etc., at a reduced rate, entitling 
the holder to travel over a given route a certain 
number of limes or during a certain period ; a 
season-ticket. 

1630 Fuller Pisgah 436 This commutation-money . . 
made a dearth of dutifull children. 1784 Hist, of Europe 
ill Ann. Reg. (1784-5) 133/1 The act since known by the 
name of^tne Commutation-act. 1845 M‘Culloch Tax- 
ation 11. iv. (1832) igr The (^mmutation Act will have 
to undergo . . important modifications. 1833 Milman Lat. 
Chr. (1864] II. 55 The commutation system of the Church. 
1881 C. A. Edwards Organs gi There is another action for 
commanding the stops . . called the ‘ commutation pedal ' 
movement. 1888 Baves Anter, Commw, II. App. 671 Ex- 
cursion and commutation tickets issued at special rates. 

Goiumutative (k^mi»'t^v, kp'miutiritiv), a. 
[ad. med.L. commutdtw-us (F. (14th c.) commu- 
tatif, -ive), f. L. commutdt- ppl. stem of com- 
mntdre to Commute : see -ive.] 
f L Pertaining to exchange or mutual dealings. 
x6x2 T, Taylor Comm. Titns i.8 Obseruing equality both 
in contracts and exchanges, which we call commutative. 
1631 Bp. Webbe Quietn. (1637) 177 Actions commutative 
consist in mutual trafiick and dealings betwixt man and man. 

b. Commutative justice ; = L. commutaiiva jus- 
titia, a term used by Aquinas and others as equiva- 
lent to Aristotle’s rb hv rots avvoKK&^ixaai Siop- 
eomicbv Simiov, i. e. * the justice which is corrective 
in transactions between man and man’. [From 
commutatio, which in the old Latin version of 
Aristotle’s Ethics (p 1250) is put to represent the 
Gr. avvaXKa-^ixa.'\ 

i331_Elyot Gov. m. i, Justice is. .described in two kyndes 
or spices. The one is named iustyce distributiue , . the 
other is called commutatiue or by exchaunge, and of 
Aristotell it is named in Gieeke Diorthotice, whiche is in 
englys.she correctiue. x^7 Records Wheist, B j b, In 
La we twoe kyndes of lustice are the somme of the studle: 
lustice Distributive, and lustice Commutative. x6o3 
Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. v. § 3 Is there not a true coincidence 
hetweene Commutatiue and distributiue lustice, and arith- 
meticall and geometricall proportion ? 1629 Symmer Spir, 
Posie II. V. 38 Commutative lustice is that Common Equity, 
which should be practised in our civill Commerce. _ x63x 
Hobbes Leviath. i. xv. 73 Commutative Justice, is the 
Justice of a Contractor ; that is, a Performance of Covenant, 
a 1632 J. Smith Sel. Disc, vii. vi. (1821) 369 We must not 
think to deal with God in the method of commutative 
justice, and to challenge eternal life os the just reward of 
our great merits. 1758 Ld. Mansfield in Burrows' Rep. 
I. 492 Upon the foot of commutative justice merely, there 
is no colour why the insurers should not pay the insured 
the whole, for they have received a premium for the whole 
risk. 1800 J. 'M.M.TmxKa Seat Authority Relip ii. 1 . 139 
A rule wnicn made all banking business a breach of ' com- 
mutative justice '. 

2 . Relating to or involving substitution or inter- 
change ; as the commutative principle in arithmetic 
and algebra, i. e. the principle by which the order 
of terms or factors may be altered, 

1838 B. Price Infin. Calc. (ed. 2) I. xix. 6 oz If the two 
operations indicated by ^ and ^ are performed successively 
on w one on the back of the other, let us assume the result 
to be the same whatever is the order in which they are 
performed J two such symbols of operation are said to be 
commutative, and to satisfy the law of commutation. 1S76 
T. Hill True Order Studies 42 The commutative prin- 
ciple of arithmetic may he shown by dividing six into three 
twos, etc. 

3 . Spec. Relating to or involving the commutation 
of a payment or penalty. 

X836 J. Gilbert Chr, Atonem. ii. (1832) 32 Exceptions . . 
founded on a commutative arrangement. _ 1833 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) II. iii. v. 46 Where every injury or crime 
had its commutative fine, zSyx T. J. Crawford Atonem. 
ii. (1883) 21 ’AwtAurpoi/ . . conveys more strongly the com- 
mutalive sense than the simple word Ailrpov. 

Goiuiutltatively (see prec.), adv.^ [f. prec. 
+ -LT 2.] In a commutative manner ; in flie way 
of exchange or compensation. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1x756) 102 Be not . . com- 
mutatively iniquous in the valuation of transgressions. 1683 
R. L'Estrangb Obseroator DHended 3 Whereby we may 
commutatively encrease our mrtunes and estates one by 
another, or by forraigne commerce. 

Gommntator (kf^’miwteitax). [Agent-n. from 
L. commutdre,'] He who or that which commutes 
or exchanges, spec. A contrivance in an electric 
machine or telegraph instniment for altering the 
direction or course of the electric current. 

1839 Gbove Contrib. Sc. in Corr- Phys, Forces 233 A 
commutator might be easily arranged, .for effecting the 
alternation. z88x Q. Rev, 446 The commutator .. used in 
all direct current machines, .was invented in Italy in i860. 

CozuiUlLitato'riali Ct- Relating to ex- 
change ; = Commutative i. 

X853 Whewell tr. Grotivs II. 65 A certain equality . .is to 
be regarded even in benefidal contracts; not a complete 
equality, as in commutatoriaL 


Gommute (kpmiw-t), v. [f. L, commutd-re to 
change altogether, alter wholly, to exchange, inter- 
change, f. com- together, altogether + to 

change. On the analogy of words through Fr. : 
cf. transmute. Commutate.] 

1 . tram. To give (one thing) in exchange for 
another, to change {for or ini^ ; to give and take 
(things) leciprocally, to exchange. 

1633 T. Stafford P flC. Hib. iv. (1821) 268 May. .exchange 
and commute. .Moneys currant of England, into Moneys of 
this new Standerd of Ireland. 1635 Austin Medit. saj 
Hee commuted Estates. Hee tooke our Sinnes upon him, 
and gave us his Righteousnesse. (xx66i Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 309 They shall find what is gold worth, and may 
be quickly commuted into it, great plenty of good giain. 
a 17x1 Ken Hymnarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 144 He and 
the Beasts .seem Natures to commute. They act like Reason, 
and he like the Brute. 

b. To put (two things) each in place of the other, 
substitute for each other, interchange. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), This will commute our tasks, 
exchange these pleasant and gainful ones, .for those uneasy 
and fruitless ones. 1832 Sir W. Hamilton Disc, (1833) 107 
To commute these terms in the translation of a Kantian 
Treatise, where subject and object.. are accurately contra- 
distinguished . . is to convert light into darkness. 1870 
Bowen I^gic viii. 250 We cannot arbitrarily commute the 
Quantities. 

c. To change for another, to alter. 

1823 Southey Paraguay iv. 28 AU thoughts^ and occupa- 
tions to commute, Ip change their air, their water, and 
their food, 1838 J. Martineau Studies Chr 132 The law 
was.. treated as in theory perpetual ; not as ignominiously 
abrogated, but as legitimately commuted, 

2 . ‘ To buy off or ransom one obligation by an- 
other’ (J,) ; to change an obligation, etc. into 
something lighter or more agreeable ; to redeem 
or get off an obligation by a money payment. 
Const. yh?', into, rarely wit/i. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter iii. ii There is no.. com- 
muting the penance. 1639 Fuller Holy War iit. xviii. 
^1840) 146 His holiness . . absolved many of their vows from 
Palestine, and commuted them into a journey into France, 
1660 Jeb. Taylor Duct, Dubit. 1. iv. (R.), He . . thinks it 
unlawful to commute, and that he is bound to pay his vow 
in kind. <1x667 Jit*' Taylor Wks. (1835) I. 853 God will not 
suffer us to commute a duty, because all is his due, a 1704 
L'Estrange [ J'k Some commute swearing for whoring ; as 
if forbearance of the one were a dispensation for the other. 
1723 Blackall Wks. I. 206 We can’t commute one Duty 
for another, because they are both alike requited, ijtii 
Han. More Daniel iv. los The false policy, .which would 
commute our safety With God’s eternal honour. 1839 J. C. 
Hobhouse Ilaly II. 247 Little sums paid . . by women who 
wish to . . commute a penance with a small pressent. 1873 
Stubbs Const, Hist, II. xvii, 542 The grant of men was 
commuted for a contribution in money. 

8. To change (a punishment, or a sentence) for 
{to, into) another of less severity, or a fine (cf. a). 
Z64B Fuller Holy ^ Prof, Si. n, xvi. in The late cus- 
tome in some places of commuting whipping into money. 
a x66i — Worthies (1840) I. x. 42 Others, .had their deaths 
mercifully commuted by our magistrates into bani.shment. 
1788 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xliv. § i (1872) V. 298 Forfeiture 
was sometimes commuted to a fine, 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India III. iii. viii. 460 The [capital] sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for life, 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit, Const, x. (1862} 136 The. .feudal practice of commuting 
all punishments whatever for fines. 

D. with altered construction. 
x68i Prideaux Lett. 11873) 112 The Earl of Shaftesbury 
desires transportation, and would willingly commute banhsh- 
ment for his life. 1828 D'Israeli Chas, I, II. xi. 269 The 
pardon was refused, but a heavy fine commuted the offence. 

4 . To change (one kind of payment) into or for 
another ; esp. to substitute a single payment for a 
number of payments, a fixed payment for an 
irregular or uncertain one, or a payment in money 
for one in kind {e.g. a tithe ; cf, a). 

X79S Hull Advertiser 7 Mar. 3/r The licence to wear hair 
powder will be commuted for a tax on powder itself. 1843 
M>Culloch Taxation ii. iv. (1832} 188 The quantity of corn 
payable as rent, .on account of tithe that has been com- 
muted. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1 . 274 The legislature . . 
might commute the average receipts of Irish landowners 
into a fixed rent charge and raise the tenants into pro- 
prietors. x8^ Ld. Selborne in Law Rep. Chanc. Div, 
XXV. 68g She may commute into a capital su m . . the benefit 
given to her. .by way of annuity. 

lb. afsol. Spec. {U. S.) To purchase and use a 
commutation-ticket. 

6. intr. To make up, compensate, compound for, 
b. Of things : To serve as a substitute for. 

1643 Evelyn Diary (1827) I. 337 Built . . by Margaret of 
Verona, a courtezan, .and by this, .[she] hoped to commute 
for her sins. 1633 Walton Angler 156 Because I cut you 
short in that, I wiU commute for it, by telling you. .a secret. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1663) 378 Perhaps the shame 
and misery of this life may commute for hell. 1782 W. F. 
Martvn Geeg. Mag. I. 40 The Greeks enjoin confessions 
and penances, .for the latter they are allowed to commute. 
Hence Oommu’ted/jS/. a., Gonuuu'ting vbl. sb. 
x6s9 Milton Civ. Power Wks. (1831) 300 A popish com- 
muting of penaltie, corporal for spiritum. 1677 Otway 
Cheats of Scapin 11. i. They’ll . . tell all your Fornications, 
Bastardings, and Commutings in their Courts. x866 Rogers 
Agrie, 6* Prices I. xxriii, 671 Commuted payments for 
customary labour. 

Gonuuuter (kpmi;7’t3i). [f. prec. + -BR. 1 ] One 
who commutes. In U. S. the holder of a com- 
mutation-ticket ; see Commute 4 b> 

89-3 
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1874 B. Harte Foot-hills, Guilds Signal, Old commuters 
along the line. 1888 Critic^ (N. York) 6 Oct, 167, I myself 
perforin that feat five or six times a week ; and so does 
every commuter on the New York Central. .Railroad. 

Comziiutlial (k/m«7‘ti7;al), a. Also 7 comu- 
tuall. [f. Co-, Com- + Mutual.] Mutual, re- 
ciprocal. (Chiefly poetic^ 

160Z Shaks. Ham, iii. ii. 170 Since loue our hearts, and 
Hymen did our liands Vnite comutuall. 16*7 Herrick 
Hesier., Dial. Horace ^ Lydia iv, My heart now. set on 
fire IS By . . young Calais ; For whose commutuall flames, etc. 
1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 241. Ibid.xix. 223 In leagues of long 
commutual fi lendship. 1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 37s The while 
a Sovereign and his Land Their troth commutual plight. 

b, Anat. Applied to the contiguous parts of 
two similar organs or structures. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. 1 . 57/2 The external or commutual 
surl^s of.. the serous membranes. Ibid, I, 730/1 The 
commutual edges of the orbitar processes. 

Hence CommnituaTity, commutual condition. 
1812 W. Tennakt Ansier F. vi. lix, In fond commutuality 
of soul. 

Cominy- in many words, obs. f. CoJorr-, C0M1-. 
Commyn, -altie, obs. ff. CoMMOif, -altt, etc. 
Oommyn, obs. pa. pple. of Come v. 
Oommynicate, etc., obs. f. Communicate, etc. 
Comnalte, obs. f. Commonalty. 

Comnant, obs. f. Covenant. 

1530 Palsgr. 207/1 Comnant, appoyntment, conuenant. 

Comnaunte, corrupt £ Commonty. 
Comooion, -yon, obs. ff. Commotion. 
Oomode, -ite, obs. ff. Commode, Commodity. 
Compdra'ma. nmce-wd, [f. Gr. «a>po- com- 
bining form of /coi/tj; or itStycos (see Comedy). Cf. 
melodrama^ A drama of comic cbaracter. 

1793 SouTHCV in Life (1849) I. 185 Monodramas, como- 
dramas, tragodramas, all sorts of dramas. 

Comody, Comoedy, -ie, obs. ff. Comedy. 
Como-graph.y. nottce-wd. [f. Gr. village, 
country town + -ypa^ia writing, description, f. 
ypaipav to write, describe.] (See quot.) 

*653 Fuller Walthcan^ Abb. 17 Condemn not this our 
Como-graphie or de.scriptlon of a country-town as too low 
and narrow a subject. 

Gomoid (ItJu-moid), a. [tid. Gr. *«o/ioeiS-J7s, f, 
nhy-ti hair ; see -oid.] Resembling a tress of hair. 

1818 B; O'Reilly Greenland 34 Linear, comoid, and un- 
dulate cirrus. 1834 Proc. £emu. Nat. Club I. ii. 40 Mixed 
with the ‘ comoid variety of ' cinus or mare’s tails. 1882 
in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Comon, -age, -alty, etc., obs ff. Common, etc. 
Comdnaly, olis. f. Commonly. 

Comophorous (kmp'foros), a, [f. Gr. wd/n; 
the hair + -^iopos -bearing.] Having or bearing 
hair. (Syd. Soc, Lex, 188a.) 

Comorado, obs. f. Comrado, comrade. 
Comorancy, etc., obs. ff. Commorancy, etc. 
Comorows, obs. form of Cumbrous. 
Co-mortgagee, -mourner, -ful; see Co-. 
Comorth(e, obs. form of Commoeth. 

Coxnose (kJumJii’s),^. [ad. L. comos-us zovere.^ 
with hair, f. coma ; see Coma 2.] Furnished with 
a Coma, q.v. ; esp. of seeds : Downy or hairy. 

1793 Martyn Language Boi. s.v. Coma, A spike of flowers 
terminated by a coma is named, comose, 1800 J. Hull 
jElein. Bot, 1 . 23 Comose, terminated by leaflets. 1830 
Lindlev Nat, Syst. Bot, 158 [Tamarisk tribe] shrubby 
stems, comose seeds. 1870 Bentley Bot, 329 In the Willow, 
the. .seed is said to he comose. 

Oomot, var. of Commote sh. 

Comoune, -own(e, -te, obs. ff. Common, -ty. 
ComouB (kJa-mas), a. [f. L. com-a + -ova.] 
Hairy, downy ; having a bunch of hair. 

1637 Tomlinson Retunls Dtsp, 230 Stalk.. comous, with 
leaves like Ragwort. 1877 Coucs & Allen N. Amer. Bod, 
244 Tail, .copiously comous. 

Comozant, var. of Composant. 

Comp. (kpmp). An abbreviation a. of Company 
(cf. Co 3 ) ; b. (in Printers’ phrase) of Compositor. 

(In the latter, said to be originally for companion, i. e. 
member of a companionship of compositors ; see Companion- 
ship, sense 3.) 

1677 Lend. Direct. (1878', Edw. Brown and Comp, with 
Mr. Adrian, Broadstreet. 1738 Kents Direct. Land, 5 
Adams, Nathaniel & Comp, Mercers Without, Ludgate. 
*870 Sportsman 17 Dec. (Farmerl, I stood before the world 
a journeyman corap. 1889 Pall Mall G, 14 Nov. 2/2 The 
‘ comps' at the Propaganda set type in as many languages 
as those who are employed for our Bible Society. 

Compace, obs. f. Compass. 

Compacieuce, -ent, obs.ff. Compatience, -ent. 
t Couipa'Ck, V. Obs. rare. [Variant of Com- 
pact prob. mainly phonetic, but perh. partly 
due to erroneous association with Pack ®.] 

1 . = Compact ©.i ; to pack together, combine. 
1384 T. Hudson yndiih 1. in Sylvester Du Barias (1621) 
696 Children, .ino then Northren windes..Of Cyrene sands 
in numbers can compack. 1603 Sylvester Du Bartas i, vi. 
(1605-7) I. 221 Th' Art of Man not onely can compack Fea- 
tures and formes that life and motion lack. 

2 . 5=. Compact ©. 2 ; to enter into a compact, league. 
rti6i8 Sylvester Du Bartas, Decay (1621) 496 Winter- 
Storms with absent Stars compack, With th' angry Waters 
to conspire her wrack. 

Compack, corrupt form of Compact ppl. a. 


Compaickabi'lity. mnee-wd. Capability of 
being packed close together. 

1850 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 19B The infinite compack- 
ability of travellers and trunks. 

Compact (kp'mpsekt), sbiX [cf. OF. compact, 
It. compatto (Florio), ad. L. conipaci-um a com- 
pact, agreement, subst. use of pa. pple. of the vb. 
compacisci to covenant together, f. com- pacisci 
to covenant, contract ; see Pact. Not immediately 
connected in Eng. or Latin with the following 
words, though pang-^re and pac-ere, pac-isci were 
related farther bade. Originally accented on second 
syllable (so 6 times out of 7 in Shaks.), but noted 
ill Phillips i6g6 as accented on the first.] 

1 . A covenant or contract made between two or 
more persons or parties; a mutual agreement or 
understanding ; ‘ a mutual and settled appointment 
between two or more, to do or to forbear some- 
thing’ (J.). It is used without a in phrases, as 
by, from, with compact ; also to strike compact. 

1391 Shaks. i Heiu VI, v. iv. 163 'Therefore take this com- 
pact of a Truce. 1602 — Ham, i. i. 86 By a Seal'd Com- 
pact, Well ratified by Law, and Heraldrie. 1397 Hooker 
Bed. Pol. V. Ixii. § 13 Christ's own compact solemnly made 
with his church. 1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 270 (R.) Any_ com- 
pacts, treaties or leagues, by vs or any of our progenitours 
heretofore had or made, 1651 Hobbes Gout. <$■ Soc. ii. § 14. 
27 No man. .by his compact, obligeth himself to an impos- 
sibility. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. 45 A compact is a 
piomise proceeding from us, law is a command directed to 
us. 1836 Tiiihlwall Greece III. xxii. 212 To ^fulfil their 
part of the compact, Kingsley Herew. viii, He made 
a compact with the foul fiend. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Bp. i. x. 41 An Art, which 
without compact commandeth the powers of hell. 1722 
Wollaston Kcltg, Nat. vi. 135 A title to many things may 
be transferred by compact. X750 Harris Hermes iii. 1. 
(1786) 314 The Meaning.. of Language is derived, not 
from Nature, but from Compact 1850 Gladstone Glean. 
V. xxxiii. 193 Has such an attribute come to it by compact? 

b. Family compact, social compact : see Family, 
SocRAL. General compact', general accord, cona- 
mon consent. 

1730 Johnson No. 77 Us Having extinguished 

in them.selves the distinction of right and wrong . . they de- 
served to be hunted down by the general compact. X793 
Southey Nondescripts i, If we act the governor, and break 
“The .social compact. x8oS J. Barlow Colnmb. 11. 195 Human 
souls, for social compact given. x84a H. Rogers Juirod. 
Burkds Wks. 81 Unless there has been an actual violation 
of the existing social compact., a revolution is unjustifiable. 
X848 G. Barmby in The Apostle No. i. 8 The 4th claim for 
private property is the presumed formation of a social com- 
pact or convention of society, authorizing private posse.s- 
sional claim. 

i"C. In a bad sense: Confederacy, plot, con- 
spiracy. Ohs, 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. it. 163 What is the course and 
drift of your compact? xfisa C. B. Stapylton Herodian 
XI. 87 Albinus Friends he chargeth with Compact. 

Compact, sb.^ Obs. [subst. use of Compact 
ppl, a.i] a. A compacted body, structure, b. A 
combination, composition. c. Conformation, 
build, d. Compact state, compaction. 

x6ax Cornwallyes Ess. xvii, This compact of the F.Ie- 
ments must suffer a di-ssolution. 1644. Milton Educ, Wks. 
(1847) Having . . passed the principles of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general com- 
pact of Physics, they may descend m Mathematics. X646 
Buck Rich. HI, 148 He was of a mean or low compact, but 
without disproportion and unevenness. X8X7 ^atinge 
Trav. 1. 161 Their remarkably sedentary habits admitted 
of this close compact of society. 

Compact (kpmpse'kt), ppl. a?- [ad. L. compact- 
tts, pa. pple. of comping-Sre to put togelber closely, 
f. com- -1- pang-h'e (root pag-] to make fast, fasten. 
Littr^ has the corresponding F. compacte of i6tb c,] 
I. pa. pple. Obs. or arch, 

1 . Compacted, knit, firmly put together. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy l y, So well . . compact by measure. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 221 In whome all the 
body is compact and knyt by euery ioynt. X530 Palsgr, 
490/2 This nagn is well compacte ; ce courtoult est bien 
troussl. 1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 30 So excellently 
compact, and wrought together with Ligamentes. 1636 
Blunt Voy. Levant 108 Afarre greater Empire., and better 
compact. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 2 Cor. xiii. 11 Be 
compact together in holy Union, 
b. Packed closely together. 

1633 W. F. Meteors n. 21 When . . vapors are gathered 
together . . being very neere compact, and as it were hard 
tempered together. 1704 Swift T, Tub, Introd., If the 
audience be well compact, every one carries home a share. 

2 . Made up by combination of parts ; framed, 
composed of. 

*S3* Elyot Gm I. xxii. Honour to god., is compacte of 
these thre thinges, feare, loue, and reuerence. 1347 Boordc 
Brev, Health § 182 Man. .is compacke and made of xv sub- 
stances. XSSI T. Wilson Logike 6 Man himselfe is compact 
of bodie and rainde. 1586 Cogan Haven Health cxciv. 
(1636) 176 Milke. .is compact or made of three severall sub- 
.stances. x6oo Shails, A.Y. L. n. vii. 3 If he compact of 
iarres, grow Musicall, 1667 Milton P. L, ix. 633 A wandring 
Fire Compact of unctuous vapor. 1704 Swift Operat, 
spirit Wks. 1768 I. 223 The style compact of insignificant 
words, incoherences, and repetitions. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Poena II. 221 Napoleon . . that great word, Compact of 
human breath in hate and dread And exultation. 1883 
Stevenson Silverado Sq, fx886) 3 Towns compact, in about 
equal proportions, of. .wooden bouses and great, .trees. 


II. adj. 

1 . Closely packed or knit together, a. Having 
the component particles closely and firmly com- 
bined ; dense, solid, firm ; esp. of the texture or 
composition of material substances. 

Compact tissue '. the dense ivory-like outer layer of a bone 
(Syd. Soc, Lex,\ Compact fracture (oi minerals): see 
quot. 1816. Compact structure (of rock’s) : see quot. 1885. 

X30 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xliv. (1495) 567 Yien 
is drye and colde and full harde and compacte. 1555 Fardle 
Facions i. ii. 20 The matier more compacte. 1367 Mapli;t 
Gr. Forest 10 Amongst al Mettals there is none more solide 
more compact then this is. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 290 Exer- 
cise, .maketh the Substance of the Body more Solid and 
Compact. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. a. 2/1 Tho' Hail be a 
more compact congealation than Show. 1759 Robertson 
Hist, Scot. I. II. 93 A body .so firm and compact as the 
Scots, easily resisted the impression of the cavalry. x8i6 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 234 The internal surfaces . . 
produced by .spliuing it are. .continuous, when the fmeture 
IS said to be compact. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. ii 
The compact tissue [of bones]. 1854 Ronalds & Richard- 
son Chem. Tcchnol. I. 23 A very dense blaokihli-brown com- 
pact peat. 1885 A. Geikie Text-bk. Geol. ii, ii. § 4 (cd. 2) 
96 Cryptoclastic or compact, where the grains are loo mintiLc 
to reveal to the naked eye the truly fragmental character of 
the i-ocic. 

b. Having the parts so arranged that the whole 
lies within relatively small compass, without 
straggling portions or members ; neatly and tightly 
packed or arranged; not sprawling, scattered, or 
diffuse. So compact order or arrangement. 

In Entom, applied to organs or bodies in which the pails 
are closely connected together, wiihout incisions. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect, (x8si) 268 How hazardous .. it 
were in skirmish to ^angc the compact order. X790 ISuhkl 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 351 Paris is compact ; she has an enormous 
strength, .and this strength is collected and condensed within 
a narrow compass. 1794 Mr.s. Radcliiix Udolpho 

xxviii. Conducted from them [enemies] in the compaclysl 
Older. 1824 Stuart Steam-Eng. 164 'i'rcvitlilck's linginc 
is the most compact. 1843 Florist's yml. 109 llcautifully 
neat and compact plant.s. x866 Roclks Agile. <)■ Prices 1. 
xxvii 651 The estate of the manor was generally compact. . 
The lnnd.s of the small proprietoiss were, however, generally 
very scattered. Med. Strap thc.se overcoats and rugs into 
one compact parcel. Compact lobelias for bedding, and the 
straggling sort for window-boxes. 

2 . iratisf. BnH fg. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig, Man, iv. viii. 374 The Humane 
Nature, .hath a more fixed, strong, and compact incmory uf 
things past than the Brutes have. 1845 S. Ausiin Ranke's 
Hist. Kef. 11 . 397 The first formation of a compact evan- 
gelical party. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) I, 369 A man.. compact, instant, selfi.sh, prudent. 
1863 J. Brown Horx Subs,(iiA. 3)3 , 1 got my fixed comjjact 
idea of him. 1869 A. W. Haddan Apost. Success, viii. 
(1B79) 335 1 'bc compacter organization, and more determined 
party effort. 1878 Mobley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Scr. 1, 192 
Detached passages cannot counterbalance the effect of a 
whole, compact body of teaching. Mod. A compact majority. 

b. Of language or style: Condensed, terse, 
pithy, close ; not diffuse. Also said of the writer. 

1376 Fleming Pauop. Episi. 255 A methode in writing 
and speaking compact in brevitie. X71X H. Felton Dissert, 
Classics (J.), Wheie a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, 
close and compact. 1780 (^owper Tedde-t. 647 Pope . . In 
verse well-disciplined, complete, compact. 1872 Morley 
Voltaire (liiS) 1^9 best of Voltaire's tragedies, abound- 

ing in a just vehemence, compact, full of feeling. 

f Compa'ct, ppl. af [ad. L. compact-us, pa. 
pple. of compacisci to covenant together, form a 
compact.] Joined in compact, leagued. 

1397 Daniel Civ. Wares 1. xlviii, The cheefe of those you 
finde Were of his faction .secretly compact. 1603 .Siiak.s. 
Mens, for M. v. i. 242 Thou pernicious woman Compact 
with her that's gone. 

Compact (k^mpte'ktl, ©.I [f. Compact a . ; or, 
through it, f. compact- ppl. stem of L, conipingilre, 
of which it has thus become the representative. 
In the present stem, of later appearance than the 
pa. pple. compact, which continued a true pple. (as 
in ‘ I have compact’) after 1600; occas. the pa. t. 
also was made compact^ 

1 . trans. To join or knit (things) firmly and 
tightly together, or to each other; to combine 
closely into a whole ; to consolidate by close con- 
junction. 

1330 Palsgr. 490/2, I compacte a thing shorte togj'ther 
to make it stronge, je trousse. 1379 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 
478 [They] can not be the body of Christo, except both be 
ioyned and coupled and compacted together in one breade. 
x^zN. T. (Rhem.) Coloss. ii. 19 The wholehody by joyntes 
and bandes being served and compacted. j 666 J, Webb 
Stoue-Heng (1723) 75 ITie Architraves were compacted to 
their Supporters by Tenons and Mortises. 1674 Flatman 
Poems, Orpheus ij- E. ig My Layes conmacted Thebes. 
1709 Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 240 The Ligaments, that 
should compact and keep them [Limbs] in their Functions. 
X768 Boswell Corsica Pref. x8 After he has arranged, com- 
pacted and polished. 1879 Chr. Rossf.iti Seek 4 r P< =7 
Those forces which, .guide, compact, dissolve, the members 
of the material universe. 

b. To press or pack together (component atoms 
or parts) ; to compress, condense, solidify. 

1633 G- Herbert Temple, Virtue iii, Sweet .spring, full 
of sweet d^es and roses, A box where sweets compacted 
lie. 17x2 Blackmore Creation (J.), Now the bright snn 
compacts the precious stone. 1827 Steuart Planters G. 
(1828) 293 To fill in mould firmly, -and to compact it Avith the 
Rammer. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 490 Ckiusing the atmo- 
spheriepressure to operate in compacting the pulp into paper. 



COMPACT. 

c. transf. and fig. of non-material things and 
persons. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgr. II. xii. 147 For ordering and com- 
pacting them in one volume. 1647 May Hist. Pari. ii. 
I. 4 Forty years of peace had compacted those two nations 
into one body. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. 6 Adjusting 
and compacting^ loose sentiments. 1870 Pall Mall G. 23 
Aug. 1 The military system completes and compacts what 
the national education has commenced. 

2. To form or frame by close and tight combina- 
tion or conjunction ; to malce np or compose. 

1570-6 Lambardis Peravtb. Kent (1826) 205 He compacted 
of wood) wyer, paste and paper, a Roode of. .exquisite arte. 
e 1580 Hows Blessed Virg. 99 Wt>' sinewes and w**‘ bones 
Thou hast compact me. 1602 Warner Att. Eng. x. lix. 
(1612) 258 So modest, wittie, affable, had Nature her com- 
pact. C1630 Risdon Snrv, Devon (1714I I. 74 The Founda- 
tion of the Walls . . compacted of Moor-stone and Lime. 
1652 Brnlowes TJieo^h. viii. vii. Who out of nothing all 
things did compact. 1879 E. W. Gosse in Academy 25 The 
light and shade that make biography amusing are compacted 
of partisanship and of malice, 
b. fig . ; also with up. 

1533 More Ausw. Poisoned Bk. Wks. 1087/2 He ..hath 
in lesse then thre lines, compacted vp together such three 
abomynable blasphemous heresies. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. II Their whole religion is compacted, and con- 
triued for gaine. 

f 3. fig. To confirm, give consistency to. Obs. 
1605 Shake. Lear i. iv. 36a Informc her full of my par- 
ticular feare. And thereto adde such reasons of your owne, 
As may compact it more. 

Oompa*ct, Ohs. [app. a. OF. compact-er 
‘faire un pacle’, in med.L. conipacidre, f. coni' 
pactum Compact 

1. intr. To make a compact. 

1535 J- AP Rice in Four C. Eng. Lett. 33 They had con- 
federed and compacted before our commyng that they 
shulde disclose nothing. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 225 (D.) 
Saturne . . hauing so compacted with his brother Titan. 1652 
Gaulk Magastrom. 53 Compacting with the Devill. 169a 
Locke Govi. i. i. § 5 Slaves could never have a Right to com- 
pact or consent, 

2. trails. To plan by compact, conspire. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 47 If all the Engineers of 
mischief would have compacted the. .Burning of London. 

II An intermediate sense between Compact 
and 2 = ‘ To join or associate by compact ’ appears 
in the following : 

1592 Greene Art Couny-entek. iii. 17 Some notorious 
vadets. .beeing compacted with such kind of people, as this 
present treatise manifesteth. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. 
Ivstine 101 b, These harlots . . compact themselues con- 
federates with the most dissolute persons. 

Compacted (kpmpm'kted), ppl. <*.1 [f. Com- 
pact «.i + -ED 1 ; or perh. formed, before the present 
tense was actually in use, as a more distinctly 
participial repi. of L. compacius : see Compact 
ppl. a-J] Firmly and closely joined or pressed to- 
gether ; knit together, compactly made up or com- 
posed ; condensed, consolidated, compact. 

1598 Yong Diana 19a Reading these ill compacted lines. 
1607 Topsell Foiir-j. Beasts (1673) 58 Well set and com- 
pacted legs. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 113 The best 
compacted riches or pleasures, of these Asiaticall Empires. 
1660 Boyle New Exf. Phys. Meek, 344 The Pores of the 
compactedst and closest Bodies. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 
1 . 252 Fire.. in that condensed, compacted, fixed state has 
been deemed phlogiston. 1823 W. Buckland Relig. Dihea. 
33 The horn of the rhinoceros, being, .a mass of compacted 
hair-like fibres. 1830 Carlyle in Froude LifetyS&d) II. 116 
Resolute, compacted, girt for the fight. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U, S. V. xxi, 376 Cowards who dared not stand before 
compacted Britons. 

t Gouipa'cted, ppl. a? [f. Compact ©. 2 ; app. 
influenced in use by prec.] Formed or planned by 
compact. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) le A compacted knavery of 
the Bohemians. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 25 Conjunctions 
. .with the Devill (in a compacted confederacy). 

Compa'ctedlyi adv. rare. [f. Compacted 
ppl. -h -LT 2 .] In a compacted manner ; com- 
pactly. 

1649 Lovelace Poems 80 To be The smallest god's epi- 
tome, And so compactedly expresse All Lovers pleasing 
Wretchednes. 1725 N. Robinson Tk. Physick 7 The Par- 
ticles of Matter . . compactedly adhering with one another. 

Coxupa’ctedneBS. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
Compacted state or quality, compactness. 

1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr, i. (1682) 203 Considering the 
compactedness thereof ^within it self. 1645 Digby Nat. 
Bodies iv. (1658) 33 Sticking togetlier of parts, .or com- 
pactednesse being natural to density. 12 1743 Cheyne (J.), 
Atoms . .extremely compacted and hard ; which compacted- 
ness, etc. . }\ Morley Rousseau II. 230 The.. close 

compactedness of the fabric of the relations that bind man 
to man. 

Compaeter 1 : see Compactob. 
t Compa'cter Obs, [f. Compact 0.2] One 
who is in ‘ compact a confederate. 

159a Greene Art Coimy-caick, in. 4 Their complices., 
confederates, .base-natured women and close compacters. 
f Compa'ctible, a. Obs, rare—^. (See qiiot.) 
1623 CocKERAM, Conipactihle, to be ioyned. 

t Compa'Ctile, O. Ohs. rare, [ad. L. coni' 
pactil'is, f. compact'us Compact.] Having the 
character of being joined or put together. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Wks. (1852) III. 204 Garlands - ■ 
made up after all ways of art, compactile, sutile, plectile. 
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Compacting (kpmpae-ktiq), vbl. sh. [f. Com- 
pact + -iM-G “] The action of the vb. Compact. 

1561 T. Norton Calviiis Jnst. i. 6 b, The body of man 
doth vtter..so cunning a compactly together. ^ i6g6 Bp. 
Patrick Comm. Ex. xiv. (1697) 258 'The compacting of the 
Waters to such a degree that they were no longer fluid. 
1845 Stoddart in Encycl. MetroF.{fiii,i) 1 . 18/1 The compact- 
ing and fitting together of a sentence. 

Compaction ^ (kpmpse'kjsn). [a, OF. com- 
paction, ad. L. compaciioiuem, n. of action f. com- 
ping^re, compact-', see Compact w.f] The action 
or process of making or becoming compact, or of 
compactly framing or fitting together ; the state or 
condition of being so compacted, consolidation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. x. (1495) 37 Compaccyon 
and sadnesse of setes. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. a. 1. in 
Ashm. (1652) 13s Ther hard and dry Compactyon. 1577 
Harrison England 11. iiL (1877) i. 73 For uniformitie of 
building, orderlie compaction.. the towne of Cambridge ex- 
ceedeth that of Oxford. 1752 Law Spir. Love 1. (1816) 20 
How comes the flint to be in such a state of hard dark com- 
paction? 1796 Hist, in Aim. Reg. 194 llie possession of 
the Cape and Ceylon . . was accounted . . a compaction of 
the maritime dominion of Great Britain, 
i* Gompa'Ctiou Obs. [a. OF. compaction 
( 15 th c. in Godefi), n. of action from L. compacisci, 
compact-.l The making of a compact or agree- 
ment ; an agreement made, a compact. 

A 1528 Skelton Image Hypocr, Wks. II. 353 His holy 
actions Be satisfactions Of false compactions. 1534 Wihtih- 
ton Tnllyts Offices iii. (1540) 155 If a phicisyon. .bynde the 
pacyent by compactyon that he shall not vse that mcdicyne 
any tyme after. 1538-9 Instr. Hen. VIII. Visit. Monast. 
(Hist. Repr. Edin. 1886) 15 Whether the master . . doth 
make any compaction whereby any lucre may ensue to him. 

Compactly (kpmpse’ktli), adv. [f. Compact a. 
+ -LY 2.] In a compact manner ; closely, densely ; 
concisely, tersely. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. aa^ They know how and 
when to speake . . soundly, pithily and compactly. 1696 
Loud. Gas. No. 3196/4 Several Closes of Meadow . . lying 
compactly together. 1817 Byron Beppo xix, A Gondola . . 
built lightly, but compactly. _ 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kiiigd, (ed. 4) 421 The annuli, or rings . . may he detected 
even in the most compactly formed Crustacea. 1864 Earl 
Derby Iliad iv. 349 A cloud of infantry, Compactly mass'd. 

Compactness (kpmpse'ktnes). [f. as prec. - 1 - 
-NEsa.] Compact quality or condition ; closeness 
of component elements or parts, density, solidity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. ii. ii. 57 By compactnesse or 
gravity it may acquire the lowest place, and become the 
center of the universe. 1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 51 The De- 
gree of the compactness of Ice. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xxxvih. (1859) II. 35a Giving order and compact- 
ne.ss to the materials of our knowledge. 1839 Tiiirlwall 
Greece VIII. 413 The^ phalanx . . could no longer preserve 
. . the compactness of its mass, 
b. Of Style : Terseness, pithiness. 

1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 656 The compactness of 
his aphoristic sentences. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 
349 Epigrammatic compactness of phrase. 

Compa'ctor, -ter. [agent-n. f. L. com- 
pinglre, or Compact ».1] One who compacts, 
frames, or puts together. 

1593 Lodge W, Longieard A b, The cursed brother, the 
occason and compactor of his confusion, Florio, 

Siruttore, a builder, a framer, a compaeter. xoiz Cotcr., 
Affermissettr, a strengthner ; compactor. 

t Compa'cture. Obs. [ad. L. compactilra a 
joining together, joint, f. stem compact - ; see Com- 
pact and -TJEB.J Manner of putting closely 
together ; compact structure ; compaginalion. 

1590 Spenser F. Q, 11. ix. 24 A fayre Portcullis . . to the 
gate directly did incline With comely compasse and com- 
pacture strong. 1593 Nashe Christs T, 62 a, The excel- 
lent compacture of mans bodie. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Pm- 
sions XXXV, 425 Extension, Compacture, Massinesse, Visi- 
bility, and other the like sensible Properties, a 1641 Bp. 
Mountagu Acts * Moh. (1642) 38 The materialls, compac- 
ture, parts, are admirable, 

Compador(e, var. of CoMpnADoii(E. 
t Compage. Obs. [ad. L. compages joining to- 
gether, stiucture, f. com- together + pag- root of 
pangere, paxtuni to fasten, fix. App. associated 
in sense with nouns in -age suffix, like jointage.'\ 

1. = Compages 2. 

Z550 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 47 The joynture and 
compage of the members. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 
680 Lest,. the whole compage and juncture of the body 
should be utterly dissolved. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
Chym. 27 Fixed bodies of the Metalline compage of Steel, 
b. Means of joining, connecting matter. 

1657 Tomlinson Retmis DUp. 69 A very valid and strong 
compage to the thing. 

2 . = Compages I. 

168a SirT. Browne p/in Mor. n. §3 (1756) 58 The compage 
of all physical truths is not so closely jointed, but opposition 
may find intrusion. 1694 R. Burthogge Reason 230 Where 
the Body is a Compage, or System of Organs, the Soul 
must be a System of Faculties, 

Coxapages (kpmpei'dji'z). [a. L. compages in 
same sense, f. com- together root of pangire 
to fasten, fix: cf. Compact/^/. «.l, and derivatives.] 
1. A whole formed by the compaction or juncture 
of parts, a framework or system of conjoined parts, 
a complex^ structure. 

a 1638 Me'de Wks. in. 615 By Muudus coniimns I mean 
the Conwages and frame of the Physical heaven and earth. 
Z684 T. Burnet TIu Earth I. 209 In the body of man there 
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are several compages, or setts of parts . . that systeme that 
serves for sence and local-motion, .is commonly call’d the 
animal compages. 1740 Wesley Wks. (1830) 1 . 290 The 
whole compages of body and spirit. 1802 Paldy Nat. 
Theol. 48 The compages of bones consists of four. 1S19 
Moir in Blackw, Mag. VI. 308 A knowledge of the struc- 
ture and compages of the human frame, 
b. fig. and transf. 

i^x’R. Brooke Eng. Episc. i. x. 55, I now demand. Who 
This Man (Compages or Systeme of Men) is, or can be. 
1681 H. More Exp.^ Dan. App. ii. 269 There are three con- 
spicuous Joynts . . in the compages of the two _above.said 
Prophecies. 1724 Watfrland Ai/ran. Creed xi. 158 The 
whole compages, or fabrick of the Christian faith. 1869-78 
MozleyATjs. II. 388 In every sy.stem or compages of forces. 

2 . The compaction or junction of parts into a 
whole ; solid or firm structure, consistency (as a 
quality). 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vi. ix. 237 That universal 
coalition of particles out of which arises the Compages and 
consistence of every earthly Substance. X676 Cole Spiral 
Fibres in Phil. Trans. XI. 606 The compages of the parts 
was so loosned, that the two outwaid coats . . were easily 
separated. 1710 T, Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 330 They 
liquefy the Compages of the Blood. X759 Phil. 1 rans. LI, 
34 It. . thoroughly destroys the compages of the stone, 

3 . Anaf. ' Same as Articulation and as Commis- 
sura ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 1811 in Hooper Med. Diet. 

Compaginate (kpmp0e-cl,5in<it\ ppl. a. rare. 
[ad. L. compdgindtus, pa. pple. of compdgina-re : 
see next, and -ate 2.] Compaginated, composed. 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 333 This universe Is of con- 
trarious powers compaginate. 

Compaginate (k^mpse-d,^in^it), v. [f. late L. 
compdgindt- ppl. stem of compdgiiidre to join to- 
gether, f. compdgo, compdgin-em = compdg-es : see 
Compages.] trans. To join, knit, or fit firmly 
together ; to connect, unite, lit, and fig. 

1648 W. Mountagub Dcvmit Ess, xiv. 108 The side- pieces 
which combine and compaginate the whole frame. 1685 
Baxter Paraphr. N, T, i Pet. v. 10 The God of all grace 
. . coi^aginale and perfect you, and your several Churches. 
1879 Farrar St, Pant II. 497 Stones compaginated into 
the ever-growing walls of the one spiritual Plouse of God. 

Compagination (k^mpm:d,5ini-i'j3n). [ad. L. 
coinpdgtndiidn-em, n. of action f. compdgind-re \ 
see prec. and -tion.] The action of compaginating ; 
a compaginated condition or structure. 

2646 Brinsley A raignment 64 The word [ttaTapno-peVoi] 
properly signifieth Compagination, when the parts of a 
thing are aptly joyned together. 1650 Sir T. Brownb 
Pseud, Ep. (ed. a) 40 The entire or broken compagination 
of the magneticall fabrick under it. 1655 Jer. Taylor Vunm 
Neccss. v, § 3 tR.) The body of .sin, a compaginalion of 
many parts and members. ax6^x Boyle Wks. II. 578 iR.) 
Concerning the unequal compaginalion of icy islands. X843 
W. Noble Swedenborg’s Heav. ^ Hell (1851) 85 The 
nervous fibres, by compagination of which all the parts., 
are formed. X883 Cantemp.Rev. June 824 The compagina- 
tion of that miraculous structure, the human body. 

Compagnie, -paigny, obs. ff. Company. 
Compaignable, var. of Companable a. Obs, 
Compaine : see Compame. 

Oompainotm, -paignion, obs. ff. Companion. 
Coznpair, obs. f. Compare. 
t Compairand. Obs. Sc. [cf. Compare 
and -AND.] Compeer, rival. 

1^35 Stewart Cruff. Scot. II. i59Thisilkbiscbop..In all 
Eritane of sanctitude and fame Had no compairand. 

f Compame, the reading in some Chaucer MSS. , 
for which the Ellesmere and Hengwrt have com 
pa me in three words (others com pame, compaine, 
combame) ; explained by Dr. A. J. Ellis and Prof, 
Skeat as com ba me=^ come kiss me ’ : see Ba v. 

c 1386 Chaucer MilleVs T. 523 As help me god, it wol 
nat be com pa me \v.r, combame]. I loue another, and 
elles I were to blame, Wei bet than thee, 
t Compauable, 17 . Obs. Forms: 4 oompana- 
bile, -pynabil, -pyn-, -peyn-, -paign-, 4-5 
-payn-, 4-6 -pin-, 4-7 -pen-, 5 -paygnable, 
-penabyll, -penabuU, 6 cumpynable, -abul, 
covunpinable, 4-7 oompanable. [a. OF. cum-, 
compagiiable, -aignable, f. compagnier to Company : 
see -ble. Cf. the variant Companiablb.] 

Sociable, friendly, companionable. 
a X340 Hamfole Psalter Ixxvii. 56 Companabile til mannys 
kynde, c 1386 Chaucer Shipman's T. 4 Companable, and 
reuerent was sche. 1386 Trevisa Rolls) IV, 327 

Compynahle among hem self [inter se sociales]. ?ci45o 
Horn 0/ K. Arthur no in Child Ballads (1861) 1 . 21 Ther 
wyves hath ben merchandahull. And of ther ware compena- 
bull. 1313 More Edw. V, in Stow Annals (1592) 717 Hee 
[Richard III] was., outwardly conmpinable where he in- 
wardly hated. 1538 Starkey England i. i. (1871) 13 
Lyuyng togydder in a cumpynabul lyfe, 1607 Walkington 
Cfpt. Glass XV. (1664) iss His gracious, and compenable, 
and vertuous mind. 161X CotoK,, Accompagnable, com- 
panable, sociable. 

Hence f Companableuess, f Compauably adv. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia{\(>o.d\ 169 Hiswordes [full] of heaity 
companablenesse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 333/4 To lyue 
. .compaynahly, cont^ently and humbly, 

t Co'mpanage. Obs. Also 4 -peuage, -per- 
nage. [a. OF. companage, -penage (in med.L. com- 
pdnagium, Pr. companatge ) :— late L. compdndtic- 
um, fi com- together with +pdn-is bread : see -age. 
The corrupt form occurs also in med.L. 
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eompemagitim : see Spelnaan.] Whatever is eaten 
along wiUi bread as an accompaniment or relish, 
butter, cheese, meat, fish, fruit, salad ; = L. 
obsonium, Sc. ' kitchen 
(It does not include drink, as wine, beer, milk.) 
c J3zS J’ol. Settjv (Camden 1839) 340 Thah he 5eve hem 
cattes-dryt To huere companage. C1380 Wycur Serrn. 
Sel. Wks. I. 19 JJese fewe litil fishes )5at pei hadden to com- 
panage. X387 Trevisa Hig(Un (Rolls) I. 405 They haue]> 
growel to potage And a leke is skyn [MS. a a leke his kyn] 
to compernage [Caxton companage]. 1679 Blount Anc. 
Tenures 153 Every two workmen had three Boon-loaves 
with Companage allowed them. 

+ Coiupana'tioxL. Qbs. rare—\ [f. L. com- 
together +paiir-is bread + -ATION.] In Eucharistic 
theory : The introduction or existence of Chiisl’s 
body along with the bread after consecration ; con- 
substantiation. 

iS^z N. T. (Rhem.) i Tim. vi. 20 ftoie, Their Compa- 
nation, Impanation, Circumpanation, to auoid the true 
Conuerston in the Eucharist 

t Compane, sb. Ohs. rare. [a. F. compain 
(now a schoolboy word) ‘ chum ’, orig. nom. of 
conipagnon Companion, q.v.] = Companion. 

1643 Horn & Robothau Gate Lang. Uni. xliv. § 476 
Some guide or compane that knoweth well the way. 
t Compane, Z'- Obs. rare. In 4-5 cumpayne. 
[a. OF. compaignier (3rd sing, compaignt) late L, 
type compdniare, i. compdnium company, f. com- 
together bread : cf. Companion.] intr. To 
associate zvith ; = Company v. 

C1380 WycLiF Sel. Wks. III. 286 pel [prestis] wil not 
dwelle wi]i hem . . to cumpayne, and seie here mas.se. 1599 
Li/i Sir T. More in Wordsw. JSccl. Biog. (1853) II. 120 
Companing with divers merchauiits of the sCill-yarde. 
t Compa'uia'ble, a. Obs. In 4 ctunpauyable. 
[an OF. cum-, compaigttable, -agnable. with np for 
gn mouille, which became simple n in the form 
CoMPANABLY.] Sociable, friendly, companionable. 

c 1326 Coer de L. 3805 Fhelyp to hym was cumpanyable. 
c 1440 Prem^, Parti, ro^i Companyable, or felawble, or 
felawly, socialis. C.tREw Huartds Exam, Wits x. 

(1616) 128 That he might be companiable and ciuile, 1630 
Sanderson Sertn. 11. 276 A man, who whilst he was master 
of his reason was quiet and companiable. 1793 J. Wil- 
liams Earl of Barrymore 23 HLs companiable points had 
singular seduction. i8aa Coleridge in Blaclem. Mag. XI. 
12 Close behind him plashed and murmured the corapani- 
able stream. 

Hence f Compa'nla'bleiLeas. 
xfixa-gBp. EMLConiemfil. JV. T. iv. xv.(i634) 189 His re- 
tirednesse was for prayer ; his companiablenesse \ed, X796 
companableness] was for preaching. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb, vii. (1843) 433/1 In all such encounters he [Falkland] 
had about him^ a strange cheerfulness and compaiiiableness. 

Companion (k/mpte-nyan), sbiy Forms ; 3-4 
compainoun, 4 -aymoun, -adguyon, cum- 
payngnoun, 5 oompanyotm, 6 com-, coom- 
paityon, oompaignion, .Si:, -panijeou, 6 - 00m- 
paniou. [a. OF. cohipaignon, -pa§non=-Vr, com- 
pagnS, It. compagnone x—leXe L. compdnidn-em, 
acc. of compdiiio, whence It. covtpagno, Pr, nom. 
companh, OF. nom. compain, -paing, -pains. The 
late L. word is a deriv. of com- together - h/Jxi-xj 
bread (the formation as in L. centurio, libellio, 
etc.) ; perh., as Diez thinks, after the pattern of 
Goth, gahlaiba, OHG. galeipo mess-mate, simi- 
larly f. hlaib, leip, bread. The pi. conpanibnes, 
and sb. of state conpdnium ‘company’ (cf. L. 
contuhemium, convtvium, etc.), occur in the Salic 
Law Ixiii. §1. in a MS. of c 800 ; in Eomanic 
conpagn (voc.) occurs in a gloss, of ^ 825 : see Diez. 

(Besides these OF. Y^ 3 Acompa^gue(^.) company, cotnyaigne, 
compaiptesse (f.) female companion, comfiaipiet, -eite, dim., 
conipatgnier(m.) companion, and many denvatives.)] 

1 . One who associates with or accompanies 
another ; a mate ; a fellow. 

**97 R* Glouc. (1724) S52 To be is compainoun, Wi]j him 
to wende aboute. 13.. in Rel. Ant. II. 24s To Symon 
cumpayngnoun ic habbe yjyve power of disciplyiie. X474 
Caxton Chesse 107 His loyal felowe and companyoun. 
*534 I'D. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Anrel. (1546) Eeviij, My 
specyall freende and auncient compaignion. a xgas More 
On the Passion Wks. 1311/2 One companion of me com- 
panye was a very false trayterous wret^e. x^ Grafton 
Chrotu II, 3ir Throughout all Fraunce, sundrte companies 
went together robbyng and spoylyng the Countrie, and 
thw were called the Companions, xm Shaks. Much 
Ado-i,i. 72 Who is his companion now? He hath euery 
month a new sworne brother. x6xx — Cymb. v. v. ai Arise 
my Knights o' th’ Battell, I create you Companions to 
our person. 1653 Walton Angler 40 A conmanion that 
feasts the company with wit ana mirth. 1730 Pope Lei. to 
Gay Wks 1737 VI. 186 Companions I have enough, friends 
few. 1863 Ruskin Muuera P. (1880) 164, I passed not 
alone, bnt with a Companion. 

b. An_ associate in, a sharer or partaker of. 
Companion-in-arms : fellow-soldier, 

1326-34 Tindale i. 9, 1 Ihon yonre brother and com- 
panyon in tribulacion (so x6xi]. 1333 Holoet, Companion 
in wanes, stnsiraiioies. Companion to an act, complices, 
16 1 1 Cotcr., Cotttpagnon d'ariiees, a companion or fellow 
m armes. 1633 Quarles Embl. ii. ii. (17x8) 71 They that 
were once companions in sin. 1667 Milton P. L. 1, 76 
There the companions of his fall , . He soon discerns. 1732 
Johnson Rambler No. 205 f 4 The companions of his 
retreat, ^ 1864 Kingsley Rom. 4 Teui. iii. (1873' 48 The 
thegns who lived and died as their companions-in-arms. 
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-j- c. An associate at table or at the bottle ; esp. 
in booti companion (F. bon compagnoft, see Boon 
a.), formerly also '\good companion, good fellow. 

1566-1884 [Botu, boons, boon c. : see Boon a. 4]. 1368 
Grafton Ckron. II. 730 At every table were,. five or six® 
gentlemen, of the best companyons of the whole countrey. 
Ibid. 733 The (jardinall was a good companion, and a Chap- 
layne meete for auche a daliyng pastyme. 1633 [see 1]. 

•f 2 . One of two or more associated in some 
specific or legal relation : a colleague, partner, etc. 
Often, like ‘ partner ’, ‘ consort ’, applied to a 
wife. Obs. 

*535 Coverdale Malacki ii, 14 Yet is she thyne owne 
companyon and marled wife. 1532 Huloet, Companion or 
felowe in office, colleger. 1374 tr. Littieion’s T^inres isg a. 
Adjudged before .. sir Robert Danbye late chief justice of 
the common place, and his compaignions. 1392 West 
Symbol, i. § 26 The same societie is in the goods and thinges 
of all the companions. 16x8 Wither Motto Wks. (1633) 324, 

I have no meaning, whensoere I wed. That my companion 
shall become my head. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. iii. § 220 
If two joynt tenants are in fee and one of them doth enfeoff 
a stranger of the whole against the will of his companion. 
1769 Blackstone CotnmriV. 81 [Here] by the king's com- 
panion is meant his wife. 

3 . fig. of things. Often as a title of books of 
reference ; a vade-meatm. 

1377 B. Goooe Heresbach's Hnsb, 1. (1586) 2 b, In Trees, 
Plantes, and Beastes . . these dumbe companions. 17x6 E. 
Hatton (title', Comes Comtnerdi, or the Trader’s Com- 
panion. 1859 Halliwell & Wright Nared Gloss. Pref. 4 
It is a necessary companion to the dramatic writers. 18S2 
Febody Eng. Jottrnalism xviiL 140 With no companion but 
a pocket compass. 

■f 4 . As a term of familiarity or contempt. Cf. 

‘ fellow ’. (Cf. Ger. geselle, F. petit compaguon.) 

X38Z Rich Faresuell (Shaks. Soc.) 172 Tiiis companion 
accused Gonsales upon hisowne words unto the freendes of 
Agatha. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IP, ii. iv. 132, I scorne you, 
scuruie Companion. ax6x8 Raleigh Ess. (J.), It gives 
boldness to every petty companion, to spread rumours to 
my defamation. 1671 H. M. tr. Ernsm. CoUoq. 130 Thou 
jeei ing companion, how thou art still the same man, like thy 
self I 1764 Foote Mayor of G. j Insolent companion 1 
had I been here, I would have mtttimus’d the rascal at 
once, 

6 . A member of an order of knighthood ; origin- 
ally a general terra, now indicaling the lowest 
grade ; as Companion of the Bath (C. B.), Com- 
panion of the Star of India (C, S. I.). (See Com- 
mander 4 .) 

1368 Grafton Chron, II. 695 Eche beyng companion of 
others order ; for the king wore the golden Fleece, & the 
Duke [of Burgundy] wore the Garter. 1723 Stat. 0/ the 
NnM 4 This order shall consist of the Sovereign, .and of 
Thirty five other Companions. 1833 Penny Cycl. IV. 24/1 
[Bulletin of Jan, 2, 1813] The third class to be composed of 
officers holding commissions in his Majes^’s service by sea 
or land, who shall be styled companions ot the said order, 

6 . Used to translate F. compagtwn or Ger. 
geselle, journeyman. (C£ companionship^ 

1776 [see CoMFANioNSHiF s). 1864 Kirk Chos, Boldl. ii. 
i, 446 Whether as apprentices, 'companions,' or masters, 
they were all members of a guild. 

7 . A' person who lives with another in need of 
society, and who, though receiving remuneration, 
is treated rather as a friend and equal than as an 
inferior or servant. (Now usually of women.) 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. JV. xxxii, He now resides in quality of 
companion at a relation's house, 1883 F. M. Crawford 
Hr. Claudius viii, 111 The proper aspect of the lady-com- 
panion. 18B3 Lano Times Rep. LIU. 3/2 Miss F, P. . , his 
late step-daughter's friend and companion. 

8. A thing which matches or resembles another, 
e.g. one of a pair or set of pictures. (Cf, 9 b.) 

1762-71 H. Walpole Verlue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 32 
At Hambu^h he began a companion to it 1873 Fortnum 
Maiolica xi. 106 A companion of a plate preserved in the 
Louvre. 

8. attrib. and quasi-«^’. a. of persons. Com- 
panion cavalry, the horse-guards in the Mace- 
donian army (ol iratpoi). 

c 1390 Marlowe Fansi. vi. 9a, 1 am Lucifer, And this is 
my companion-prince in hell. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 
93 Most mighty Liege, and my companion Peeres, x6^ — 
Per. V. i. 78 Provided That none but I and my companion 
mmd Be suffer’d to come near him. 1856 Grots Greece ii. 
xciii. XII. 221 The fierce onset of Alexander with the 
companion-cavalry. 

lb. of things. (Cf. sense 8 .) 

1844 Disraeli Coiiingsby vi. vii. The first unhappiness — 
what a companion piece for the first love. 1830 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Monasi. Ord, (1863I 342 The companion 
p'cture was the * St. Elipbeth'. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed, a) 
I. 7 The companion Dialogues of the Lysis and Laches. 
xM 3 Lata Times 23 May 6^2 A companion volume. 

10 . Comb., as companion-like. 
x6ax Lady M. Wroth Urania 327 My Lord tooke him, to 
bee his companion-like seruant. Ibid. 341. 

Companion (k^mpEe'nyan), sb'^ Naul. [cf. 
Du. kompanje, now usually kampanje, ‘quarter- 
deck ’(i.e. above the cabin in the old ships of the 
line), in Kilian (1598) kompanghe,'^\\.sita (1671) 
kompagm, Diet, de Marine (1702) kompanie, cor- 
resp. to OF. compagne ‘chambre du majordome 
d’une galere’ (Littr 4 ), It compagna, more fully 
chambre de la compagne, camera della compagna, 
expl. by Jal as 'chambre aux vivres joumaliers, 
cambuse’ (see Caboose), from It. and med.L. 
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compagna, OCat. companya = Companage, com- 
pdtiaticwn, ‘ vivres, provisions de bouche ’ (Jal). 

ITie (camera della) Compagna was thus originally the 
pantry or store-room of provisions in the mediaeval galley, 
found already in 14th c. Pantero-Pantera,..4 Navale 

(Rome 1613) iv. 45, describes it as ‘ la camera della Cam- 
pagna, che serve come una dispensa, nella quale _sta il vino, 
il companatico, cioe came salata, |1^ formaggiq, I'oglio, 
I’aceto, i salumi, e I'altre robbe simili' (Jal). The name 
has passed in Du. and Eng. to other structures erected on 
the deck. In Eng. corrupted by sailors into conformity with 
Companion ‘ (to which it is indeed related in origin).] 

‘ The framing and sash-lights upon the quarter-deck 
or round-house, through which light passes to the 
cabins and decks below; a sort of wooden hood 
placed over the entrance or staircase of the master’s 
cabin in small ships’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-hki). 
Sometimes short for companion-ladder, - 7 tiap (see b_). 

1762 Falconer SJupvir. ii. 243 Companion, binnacle, in 
floating wreck With compassc.s and glasses strew’d the 
deck. 1769 — Did. Marine (1789) Companion, a .sort of 
wooden porch placed over the entrance or stair-case of the 
ma.ster’s cabin m a merchant-ship. 1849 Illust. Land. News 
13 Oct. 244 A very pretty companion, or round house [of 
steam yacht]. 1869 Lady Barker Station Life N, Zealand 
i. ( 1874) 3, 1 have been in the cuddy when a sea found its way 
down the companion. x88o Daily Tel, 7 Sept,, The time- 
keeper, who sits at the head of the companion. 

b. Comb., as companion-door, -hasp, -stairs ; 
compamou-hatch, -head, a wooden covering OA'er 
the staircase to a cabin; companion-hatchway, 
an opening in the deck leading to a cabin ; com- 
panion-ladder, a ladder leading from the deck to 
a cabin ; also, ‘ the ladder by which the oflicers 
ascend to, and descend from, the quarter-deck ’ ; 
companion-way, ‘ the staircase, porch, or berth- 
ing of the ladder-way to the cabin ’ (Adm. Smyth), 

1823 ScoRESDY yrnl. N. Whale J'ishety 43 Wc . . kept 
the *compamoii-door constantly closed. 1834 H. Miller 
Sell. 6- Schm, (18581 16 He hud just laid his hand on the 
*‘companion-liasp to undo the door. Ibid, 17 The rearfiil 
wave, .swepther "companion-head, .cleanly off by the deck. 
1836 Marryat Mids/t. Easy xxiv. Jack . . put the porter on 
the "companion hatch, c x86o H. Si u art Seawnics Catech. 
72 The "companion hatchway, for the convenience of the 
officers. 1830 Scott Demonol. x, 363 Tlie instant he got 
up the "companion-ladder he lieard a splash in the water, 
x8i6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Piaster 1. 8 MoiiiuinR the companion 
stairs. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxii, ‘Sail ho !’ shouted 
the captain down the "companion-way to tlie passengers. 

Companioii (.k^mpsenyen), v. [f. prec, sb.l 
Cf. F, compagnonner ‘ to accompanie, associate, 
consort, be familiar . . with * (Cotgr.),] 
fl. irans. To make companion or fellow. Obs. 
x6o6 Shake. Ant. ti CL i. ii. 30 Finde me to ronrrie me 
with Octauius Ctesar, and companion me with my Mistris. 
1803 Jane Porter Thaddens xlviii. (183x1 434 ypF/«F?t’, It 
.seems to belong to the brave heart of every country, .to 
companion itself with his war steed. 

2 . To go or be with as a companion j to accom- 
pany. lit. and fig. 

1622 F. Markham Bk. War i. iv, 14 'Phe actions and 
words of Souldiers must thus beecompannioned with honor. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i^ii) II. 1. 5 He bowed to the 

f round, and would have taken my hand . , I did not like to 
e so companioned ; I withdrew my hand. x8x8 Keats 
Endyin. iv. 137 RIethinks 'twould be a guilt, a very guilt. 
Not to companion thee. 183^ Ruskin Stones Ven. 11 , iv. 
37 His statue . . still companions the winged lion on the 
oppo.sing pillar of the piazzelta, 

H. intr. To associate, consort, or keep company. 
1843 RIrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy viii. 68 Many wondered 
that Mr, G. permitted his daughter to companion so much 
with such a girl. x888 G. Gissing Life's Plom. HI. 102 It 
needs a long time before the heart can companion only with 
memories. 

Coxapa’nioua'bi'lity. Companionableness. 
Spectator g Nov. 637/2 The fidelity and companion- 
ability of the dog. 

Companionable (k^mpse'nyanab’l), a. [f. 
Companion o. or sb. + -able. The word has taken 
the place of the earlier Companable, -iable.] 

1 . Fitted for companionship; sociable; agree- 
able as a companion, pleasant in society or con- 
versation. Said of persons, their dispositions, etc. 

x6a7-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxxvi. 60 Man . . was by 
Nature made a Creature companionable. Ibid. n. xlix. 256 
A Companionable Life. 1640 Walton Life Donne (T.), 
HLs very words and looks, .moulded them into a companion- 
able sadness. <11674 Clarendon Hist. Reb, vm. (J.), He 
had a more companionable wit, and swayed more among 
the good fellows. 1796 Windham Speeches Pari. fiSia) L 
286 Some [dogs] were retained. .for their companionable 
qimlities. 1837 Dickens Pickvi. xxxv, The insides con- 
trived to be very companionable all the way. 

2 . Of things : Fitted to go with or match, rare. 

1823 Lamb Elia (i860) 186 To have thrown in his benedic- 
tion, ay, and his mite too, for a companionable symbol. 
1879 G, Meredith Egoist I. xviii, 323 She had the . . art of 
dressing to suit the season and the .sky. To-day the art was 
ravishingly companionable with her sweetly-lighted face. 

Compa'nionableuess. [f. prec. + -nkss.] 

The quality of being companionable. 

1671 CuRENOON Dial. Tracts (1727) 207 That companion- 
ableness in which the Alderman magnifies himself towards 
his children, a 1674 — Hist, Reb. {1704) III, xiv. 433 He 
[Sir J. Wagstaff] had a great companionableness in his 
nature, 1754 Richardson Grandison (17S1) II. xi. »2. 
1889 I/iutTi. Rev. Sept 35 Wanting one wifely chaim, The 
magic of companionableness. 
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Compa'niona'bly, adv. [f. as prec. -<■ -lt . 2 ] in 
a companionable manner. 

1671 Clarendok Dial, Tracts (1737) 389 Live companion- 
ably with my children. iBig Jane Austen Emma n. vi, 
He had been sitting with her . . most companiouably at 
home. 185s Bailey Mystic, A heaven wherein companion- 
al^ to dwell. __ 

Crompanionage (Vmpae'nyonklg). [f. Com- 
panion sh. I + -AGE. Cf. F. compagitonnagel\ 

1 . Companionship, rare. 

_ 1886 Burton ./ 4 mA Nts. (abr. ed.j 1 . 13s We sat convers- 
ing and carousing in companionage. 

2 . The body of (Knight) Companions ; a list or 

account of these. (After etc.) 

1883 Academy 17 Mar. 185/1 The last section of the work 
[‘Debrett’], styled * pompanionage ’. 1884 Bookseller 5 

Apr. 356/2 ‘Debrett’ is not only a Peerage, it is a Baronet- 
age, a Knightage, and a Companionage. 

t Compa‘XLioii.ate, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -i- 
-ate 2 .] Companioned, accompanied. 

1657 S. W. Schism 470 Arationally-companion- 

ate minde. 

Companioned (k^mpse'nyond),///. a. [f. Com- 
panion j^.t and V. + -ED.] Having, or accompanied 
by, a companion or companions. 

i8ao Keats Lmnia 357 Companion’d or alone. 1823 J. 
Wilson Lyndsay xliv. iii/i Solitary night, and., 

companioned day. 1889 G. Meredith in Salt Life J. Thom- 
son 180 A more companioned life. 

t Compa'nioness. Ohs. rare-^, [see -ESS, 
and cf. OF. compaiguesse.'] A female companion. 

i6px Ed. Taylor tr. Behme^is Theos. Philos. 332 And so 
[Faith] is the Companionness or Play-fellow of Sophia, the 
Wisdom of God. _ 1830 W. Taylor Germ. Poetry III, 134 
Baron Wildenhain had seduced and abandoned the com- 
panioness of his mother. 

Compa'nionhood. [f- Companion + 
-HOOD.] = Companionship ; esp. in sense 3 . 

1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxvi. 360 The 
literary companionhood which surrounded the board of 
Maecenas, _ 1877 T. Sinclair Mount ig6 Attitudinising .. 
creatures, like too many of the companionhood. 

Compauionize (kpmpse-nysnsiz), v. [f. as 
prec. -t- -IZB.] tram. To act as companion to. 

1883 yml, Educ, I Dec, 403 [Advt.]She would be willing 
. . to converse with and companionise young people. i8ffi 
Besamt Herr Paulus III. xii, 223 To travel around with a 
show, .to companionise a two-headed nightingale. 

Compa'Uioilless, a. Without a companion. 

1805 WOHDSW. Prelude iv. (1851! 82 Companionless, No 
dog attending, by no staff sustained. He stood. 1848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre xvii. There she sat and sewed, .as com- 
panionless as a prisoner in his dungeon. 
Compamouly (k^mpte’nyanli't, a. rare, [see 
-lyI; d. friendly. "] Like or befitting a companion. 

1800 Daily Ne^us 18 Apr. 5/2 The last trace of the com- 
panionly feeling. 

CompanioumeJlt (k^mpm-nyonmcnt). rare. 
[f. Companion », -h-MENT.] The action of com- 
panioning ; accompaniment. 

i88x spectator 12 Feb. 207 A strong Land Act, without 
the companionment of a strong Coercion Act. 

Compa'nionry. Chiefly Sc. ? Ohs. [f. Com- 
panion -f- -KY.J = Companionship. 

x 6 o 6 tr. Rollock's x These. 252 (Jam.) Companionry is 
wondrous good, I should do as others do. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. No. 147 (1862) I. 345, 1 beseech and obtest you , . to 
make conscience of. .needless companionry, 1652 Urqu- 
IIART yewel Wks. (1834) 239 Good fellowship and Baccha- 
nalian compagnionry, xyxo Palmer Proverbs 16 The love 
of wine, which has the pretence of good companionry, 

CompanionslLip (k^mpie'nysnjip). [f. Com- 
panion jAI + -SHIP.J 

1 . The state or relation of being a companion ; 
association of persons as companions ; fellowship. 
(Also said of things.) 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. yolm x. (R.), As there is 
an exact companionship of power betwene my father and 
me ; so there is a full consent of will. 1607 Shaks, Timon 
I. i. 2SI 'Tis Alcibiades, and some twenfy Horse All of 
Companionship. — Cor, in. ii, 49 That it shall hold Com- 
panionship in Peace With Honour, as in Warre. x8i6 
Byron Ch. Har. iit. xiii, The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's 
foam. Were unto him companionship. 1859 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede 59 So as to bring the red brick into terms of 
friendly companionship with the limestone ornaments. x86a 
Lytton Sir. Story 1 . 116 She may miss the cheerful com- 
panionship of. .young ladies of her own age. 

b. with pi, 

x86a R. Vaughan Eng. Nonconf. Amidst the ftlon 
companionships of the common jails, 1870 Lightfoot Bp. 
Phil. (1885) 169 To transfer to St. Peter the companionships 
and achievements of St. Paul. x88i Bible (Amer, Revis.) 

I Cor. XV. 33 Evil companionships cornmt good morals. 

2 . As trans. of Ger. gesellemchafi (F. compagnortr 
nage) : The state of being a journeyman. 

1776 Adam Smith IV, N, i. x. (X8691 1 . 127 He must, .serve 
five years more as a journeyman. During this latter term 
he is called the companion of his master, and the term itself 
is called his companionship. 

3. A body of companions ; spec, in Printing, a 
company of compositors working together tinder 
the management of a ‘clicker’, elected by them- 
selves. 

1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II, xiii. 482 In companionships 
no man should be suuered to hold too large a taking of copy. 
iMj Reader 19 Aug. 199 The sponge fishery.. is chiefly 
carried on by companionships of from twen W to thirty boats, 
for mutual support and protection. 1883 Fortn. Rev, Apr. 


489 The manuscript is given to a number of men who are 
arranged in a group, which is called a ‘ companionship ’, 
and these are, or ought to be, occupied continuously on the 
book till it is done. 

4 . The dignity of a Companion in an order of 
knighthood. 

1870 Daily Nevis 19 Jan., Five Companionships are also 
distributed. 1879 Queen’s ReguL in Navy List July (1882) 
486/2 The buckle of the Companionship of the Bath. 
Company (k»-mpani), sb. Forms: 3 eom- 
painie, 3-5 conQpaygni(e, -paigny(e, -ie, 
-payny(e, 3-7 companye, -io, 4 oompagnie, 
-peynye, -ie, -payne, 6 compeigny, -pani, (5 
eompeiiey,-pony, 6-penie,-pene), 4-company; 
also 4 ciimpaignye, -paynye, -peny, 4-5 cum- 
pany(0, 5 cumpane, 6 -painy, -pane. [a. OF. 
«/;«-, compaignie, -pagnie, -pegnie, in AFr. com- 
paynie (Britton), = Pr. companhia. Cat. companyia, 
Sp. compafiia, Pg. companhia. It. compagnia, a 
Romanic formation in -?« on stem com-pagn- ; see 
Companion. OF. had also cotnpagne, compaigne, 
compaine (:— Rom. type compa'nia, compagnci), 
which is app. reprcsaited by compaynes in sense 8.] 
1 . Companionship, fellowship, society; falso 
iransf. of things. In company : in the society of 
others, amidst other people, as opposed to alone ; 
f also, altogether, in all \obs^. 

CX250 Old Kent. Serm, in O, E. Misc. (1B72) 31 Deseu[e]rd 
of ho compainie of gode and of alle his angles. 1340 Ham- 
FOLE Pr. CoHsc. 6844 In whas company pai sal ay duelle. 
5393 Gower Conf. III. 72 To take His compaigny. FX440 
Gesta Rom. ii. xiv. (Roxb.) 313 My sone . . be wele ware of 
womans companye. 1568 Grafton Chron, II. 372 Yet 
before we come there, we shall not be three hundreth in 
companie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iii. 54 Most glad of your 
Company. 1653 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xv. § 2 (1669) m/R 
That we may be rid of both your companies at once, i^xx 
Addison Sped. No. 90 r 7, 1 was often in Company with 
a Couple of charming Women. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel 
Heron II. i, 2 His desire for his sister’s company. 1882 J. 
Parker Apost. Life I. 85, 1 thank God I can walk out in 
company I 

Jig. a 2639 Wotton Rules of Arch. (1676' 9 Dorique pillar 
. .known by his place when he is in Company, and by the 
peculiar Ornament of his Prize., when he is alone. 

b. Phrases. To bear,'\do,^hold,keep{y.'^a%cid) 
company : to give a person one’s company ; to 
accompany. To part {p(lose) company (yuith) ; to 
cease to be companions, or a companion of. For 
company : for company's salce. 

<? 1300 Behet ago If eni so wod were, That Seint Thomas 
consaillede and cumpaignye here, e 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 73 Scho bare him company, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
ni. 347 This which thou me dost for companie. c X38S — 
L.G. W. 1404 Hipsiphile ^ Medea, Dide hym al honour 
& compaynye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 415/3 Anthonye 
whyche wrote hys Tyf and helde hym companye. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 11. vii, These greyhoundes shal kepe 
you company. X709 Land. Gaz. Na 4521/1 The Anglesca 
and Sunderland lost Company with us. 1720 De YoaCayt. 
Singleionyii. (1840) 116 If gold . . did not. .cause us to part 
companies. 1732 Pope Ess. Man i. 1x2 His faithful dog 
shall bear him company. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 34 The 
little wife would weep for company. 1884 W. C. Smith AiVtf- 
roslan 72 It is her place to keep me company. 1886 Morley 
Pattison’s Mem. in Crit. Misc. III. 171 Our instructor parts 
company from us too soon. 

0. To keep company (with) ; to associate with, 
frequent the society of; esp. {vulgar and dial.) to 
associate as lovers or as a lover, to ‘ court 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 730 To drinke and make good 
cheere, and keepe company with them. 1598 Shaks. Merry 

IV. HI. ii. 73 The Gentleman is of no bauing, hee kept 
companie with the wilde Prince. x6xi Bible i Cor. v. ii. 
17x5-25 W. Broome Odyssey (J. s.v. Keep\ She could not 
approve of a young woman keeping company with men, 
without the permission of father or mother. x86i Dickens 
Gt. Expect, vii, I offered to your sister to keep company, 
and to be asked in church. x86x Sala Twice round Clock 
1X2 The young women with whom 1 have (to adopt the 
term current in domestic service) 'kept company’. 1873 
Tristram Moabxiii. ssdTheoleanders and the water always 
keeping company, and pieserving each other, 

d. Proverbial expressions, as His room is better 
than his company. Two's company, three's none, 
Company in distress makes trouble less. 

1617 Hieron Wks. (i6ig-2o) II. 254 We would rather haue 
his roome then his companie, 1732 Berkeley I. 

113 We had rather have their Room than their Company. 
X732 T. Fuller Gmmol. (Hazl.), Two is company, but three 
is none. 1880 Mrs. Parr A dam ^ Eve ix. 124 ' Two ’s com- 
pany and three’s trumpery, my dear', 

t 2 . Sexual connexion. Obs. 
cxgkb Chaucer Knts, T. 1453 Noght wol I knowe the 
compaignye of man, 1^3 Caxton G. de la Tour 3 Thamar 
that had company with her husbondes fader. 1549 Latimer 
and Serm. bef, Edw, VI (Arb.) 56 He hadde no bodilye 
companie wth hyr. s6i< Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 
VII. xxxiv, The female . . ceaseth . . to admit the companie 
of the male. 

3 . concr. A number of individuals assembled or 
associated together ; an assemblage, party, or 
band ; esp. one of retainers or followers ; a retinue 
or train ; also, of beasts or birds. 

c 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 88 pe compaygnie pat . . to hire 
cam. a 1300 K. Horn 879 Horn and his compaynye Gunne 
after hem. c 1340 Cursor M. 3992 (Fairf.) Of folke y com- 
panys comis with me. e 1386 Chaucer ProL 24 Well nine 
and twentie in a compagnie Of sondry folk. 1393 Gower 
Conf. HI. Ill The lusty compaignie Of foules by the xnorwe 


singe. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer a The gloryous 
company of the Apostles. x6ix Bible Song Sol. i. 9 A 
company of horses in Pharaoh.s chariots. 1652 Needham 
tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. gg A companie of above thirtie the 
most eminent among them [Lawyers]. 1864 Couch Brit. 
Fishes III. 158 It [Turbot] appears to wander, .in small 
companies. 1870 L’Estrangk Miss Mitford I. iL 37 The 
company in the inside [of the coach], .being tolerably quiet. 

t b. An assemblage, collection, or multitude of 
things. Obs. 

1577 B. Googk Heresback’s Hush. i. (1586) 27 It piilteth 
out a great company of small rootes. 1605 T. Hutton 
Reason for Refusal 41 An infinite company of the like 
instances might be giuen. X621 Burton Anat. Mel. it. iii. 
vii. (1651) 359 Cotys . . that brake a company of fine glasses 
presented to him. 1677 Hale Prim, Orig, Man, ii. vii. 
203 The infinite company of Islands lying between the 
Continent of China and Nova Guinea. 

j* C. Formerly company, and the like, were 
used in the sense of ‘ a great number ’ : cf. colloquial 
‘ great lot ’. Obs. 

a 1275 Prov. HMfred xxxiv. 709 in 0 . E. Misc. 138 puru 
bis lore and genteleri, he amendit huge companie. 1297 
R. Glouc, (1724) 370 (jret compaynye of hey men. .were po 
in Scotlonde. c 1325 Meir. Horn. 160 Scho. .saw com gret 
compaynye Of fair maidens. 

4 . collect. Persons casually or temporarily brought 
into local association, travelling companionship, 
etc. More loosely, with the notion of companion- 
ship obscured, ‘ People such as prevent solitude or 
privacy’; and so applicable to a single person. 
Obs. exc. as referred to 5. 

c 1440 York Myst. xx, 12 Hamward I rede we hye . . Be- 
cause of Company pat will wende in cure waye. c 1540 
Pilgr. 7 '.i 68 in 7 hynne’s Animndv. (1865182, Iwasmy-selue, 
& company had non. 1542 Boorde Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 
294 Where there Ls great re.sorte of company.. in churche, 
in sessyons, and market-places. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. 

V. 26 But soft. Company is comming here. [EnierVinceuiio.] 
1693 LuTTRELL.fi>';y/f«/'. (1857) III. 18 Company coming in, 
they made off, and !eft the dead man behind on Blackheath. 
xyaa yonm. thro’ Eng-. I, 76 Its [Hampstead’s] nearness 
to London brings so many loose Women . . that mode.st 
Company are asham’d to appear here. Mod, I hoped we 
should be private here, but I find we have company. 

b. The person or persons with whom one volun- 
tarily or habitually associates; companions or 
associates collectively, esp. with reference to their 
character ; in various phrases, as To know a man 
by his company, to keep good or bad company, to be 
addicted to low company, elc. 

1601 Dent Pathw, Heaven 312 As a man is, so is his com- 
pany. 1620 Shelton III. xxiii. 162 You shall know 
the Parson by his Company. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont, 
Wks. 1842 I. 152 Unfortunate in the choice of his political 
company. 

Fg-. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Chtrclt-Porchxxm, Houses 
are Duilt by rule, and common-wealths. .Who lives by rule 
then, keeps good companie. 

c. Good company, bad company, and the like, 
are said of one or more persons with reference to 
their companionable qualities ; alsoy^. of things. 

1637 Sir H. Blount Voy, Levant (ed. a't 8 Drinke. .which 
made them fitter company for the Divell, then for a Christian. 
1653 Walton Angler 2 Good company makes the way 
seem shorter. Ibid, 46 At 'Trout-Hal . , there is usually an 
Angler that proves good company, Eacharo Coni, 
Clergy 36 Now, such stuff [Greek and Latin] being out of 
fashion, is esteemed but very bad company. 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 462 p I He is very pleasant Company. 1845 
Ford Handbk. Spain i. 47 No company is better than bad 
company. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solit. Wks. (Bohn) III. 3 
Dante was very bad company, and was never invited to 
dinner. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xl. e6i He [the dog] 
was now my constant company, 

5 , A gathering of people for social intercourse or 
entertainment ; a social party ; a circle. Formerly 
a reunion or assembly of more public character. 

[c 1305 Kindh, yesn 1727 in 0 . E. Leg. (Horstm. 1875), Win 
bigan to failli To pat like compaygni.] 1653 Walton jdw.f/Fr 
46 Another of the company that shall be nameless.^ 1665 
Boyel Occas. Ref. v. ix. (1675)328 Aswelcomeasshe is unto 
the best Companies. 172;^ Swivr Gulliver 11. i. 103 Drank to 
her ladyship's health . .which made the companylaugh. 1774 
Chesterp. Lelt. I. Advt. 14 He presumed his Son might 
thereby be domesticated in the best foreign companies, 
x8o2 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 7 '. (x8i6) I. 219 Talked of . . 
in public companies at. . Berlin. 1851 Helps Friends in C. I. 

I, I can add little or nothing to the pleasure of any company. 

b. (without « or//.). Guests collectively; one 
or more persons invited or entertained. 

1579 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 45 My company stay my com- 
ming. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. 2 They had more 
company than wine. 173a Berkeley Akiphr. vn. § 34 
Company came in, which put an end to our conversation, 
X775 Johnson Let, Mrs. 7 'krale 10 June, Hector had com- 
pany in his house, 1883 Lloyd Ebb f Flow II. 97, 1 see 
some more company arriving. _ 

c. Society, arch, {attrib.i see 10.) 

1576 Fleming Panof, Epist, 372 Ignoraunce is suche an im- 
pediment in man . . it maketh him unfit for good companie, 
a 1^7 Petty Pol. Ariih, (1690) 73 To put on better Ap- 
parel when he appears in Company, a 1700 Dryden ( J.i, 
Conversation with the best company of both sexes. 1767 
Fordvce Serm, Yng, Women (ed. 4) I. i. 26 To let them see 
Company. 1806-7 5 - Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 

VI. Concl., The practice of ‘going into company' as the 
phrase is. 

d. In the phrase To transgress, etc., in good 
company there is association of senses 4 and 5. 

18x7 Edin. Mag. Aug., Though it was a disgrace for ladies 
to be seen drunk, yet it was none to be a little intoxicated 
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in good company. 1888 M. Morws Claverhonse i. 6 In 
this respect at least Claverhonse sinned in good company. 
1^8 R. P. Laurie in Times 17 Aug. 8/6 If I am wrong, I 
have erred in very good company. 

6 . A body of persons combined or incorporated 
for some common object, or for the joint execution 
or performance of anything ; esp. a mediteval trade 
guild, and hence, a corjjoration historically repre- 
senting such, as in the London ‘ City Companies 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 The dettes hat he owen to 
Alderman & J>e compayne. 1407-8 Old City A cc. Bk. in 
Ardixol. Jml. XLIII, A writing sealid by the hoole 
Compeigny. 1533 Bury (1850J 125 , 1 gyffand bequethe 
tothecompanyoflhccolegeinBury. 1340^4^32 VIII, 
c. 4S § 4 Except hee be a Freeman of the same Corporation 
and Company, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol.^ vi. v. § 9 The 
bequeathing of . . ample possessions to religious companies. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XlV. 118/2 In the city of London there 
are 89 companies or guilds, eight of which are practically 
extinct, .hlost of the companies possess what is called a 
livery. 1868 Bright Sp. on Ireland 14 March, I never 
heard of much good that was done by all the money of the 
London Companies. 1884 DailyNewsa^ Sept. 3/2 [Hopping] 
It takes ten persons and five bins to make a ‘company’, 
two persons working to a bin. 

b. A party of players, a theatrical corps ; for- 
merly also a band of musicians. 

1303 in Leland Coll. {t77o) III. App. 263 Amonge the saide 
lordes and the qweene was in order Johannes and his com- 
panye, the minstrills of musicke, etc. 1613 in Cri. ^Times 
Jos, I (1848) I. 2S3 Burbage’s company were acting at the 
Globe the play of Henry VIII. 1716 Lady M. W, Mon- 
tague iffW. xviii. The king’s commny of French comedians 
play here evei-y night, a 1734 Dehnis (J.), There were 
seven companies of players in the town. iSyz Morley 
Voltaire (1886) iii The rigour of the rule did not forbid 
theatrical performances, when any company, even a com- 
pany of marionettes, came into the neighbourhood. 

7. Commerce. An association formed to cany on 
some commercial or industrial undertaking. 

' When there are only a few individuals associated, it is 
most commonly called a copartneryi the term company 
being usually applied to large associations . .who conduct 
their operations by means of agents acting under the orders 
of a Board of directors ’ (McCulloch Did. Comm. s.v.). 

Excltisive or Joint Stock Company ; one having a certain 
amountofJoiNrSTOCK(q.v.)dividedinto transferable shares, 
and managed for the common advantage of the shareholders 
by a body of responsible directors. 

Open or Regnlate^ Company : one which does not possess 
a joint stock, the members trading on their own stock and 
at their own risk. Chartered Company : see Chartered. 

Limited {Liability) Company ; one in which the liability 
of the members isHmited, usually to the amount of capital 
subscribed by each. 

John Company (the East India Company) : see John. 

*SS 3 -l^ote in Hakluyt Voy. (1389) 263 The mysteree and 
company of the Marchants Aduentuvers of the Citie of 
London. 1599 Mmute-bh. E. Ind. Co. in H, Stevens Darni 
Brit. Trade (i886) xo That ther LI. would, .geave the Com- 
panie a warraunt to proceade in the viage. 1694 Child Disc. 
Trade (ed. 4) iro Companies of Merchants are of two sorts, 
viz. Companies in joint stock, such as the £ast-India-Com- 
pany, the Morea-Company. .and the Greenland-Company 
. .the other sorts are Companies who trade not by a joint 
stock, but only are under a government and regulation, such 
are the Hamborough-Company, the Turkey-Company, the 
Eastland-Company, the Muscovia-Company. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. v. i. (X869) II, 325 In a joint-stock company 
..each member can.. transfer his share to another person, 
and thereby introduce a new member. x8oo [see Chartered 
x). 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. xid. The Mall, .is lined 
by the stately houses of banking companies, railway com- 
panies, and insurance companies. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 
251 Scott used to say that the Bannatyne Club was the only 
successful joint-stock company he ever invested in. 1889 
Times Dec., The South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
the Stokers’ Strike. 

lb. The partner or partners in a firm whose names 
are not included in the style or title j generally 
contracted to Co., Comp. 

ij/Sg Depps, John Hannkiia in Arb. Garner V, 231 The 
said Sir William Garrard and Company, did also then pro- 
vide, prepare, and lade in those ships much wares. 1677 
Lend, Direct. (1878), Edw. Clark and Compa. Cheap side. 
Ibid., Mr. Sherbrook, Company, with Mr. Clark in Cheap- 
side, 1877 {tith\ A Catalogue of Standard Works published 
by Charles Griffin & Company. See Co. 

\contemptuot(s.) 1737 Chesterf. Lett. IV. 92 He is re- 
solved to make a pusn at the Duke of N., Pitt, and Co, 

8 . Mil. a. A body of soldiere ; f a host, a troop. 

f 1380 Wyclik Wks. (1880) 58 A prest. .is an aungel of be 
lord of compaynes. 15x430 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 563/30 
Alaris, a company of hors. 1^33 Coverdalb Jstdg. vii, 20 
All the thre companies blewe with y“ tromnettes, and brake 
the pitchers. 1636 Blunt Voy. Levant 6 The Venetians , . 
keepe it with strong companies both of Horse and Foot. 
163* Hobbes LevicUh. 11. xx. 103 A very small company of 
souldiers, surprised by an army, *727-31 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v.. The French, .alsb have their free companies who never 
enter the body of any regiment, and companies Jordon- 
^nce who. .consist of the gendarmes and light-horse. 1874 
Boutell A^is 4 " Ar»i.^vu. roi At the ffist each body, 
uniform and complete in itself, formed a company. 

b. spec. A sub-divisioa of an infantry regiment 
commanded by a captain, and corresponding to a 
troop of horse and a lattery of artillery. 

Independent company. ‘A Company of FoottSoldiers . . 
that is not imbody d in a Regiment' (Kersey 1708). 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Due. l^apowj Such great bands, .are 
. .readie. .to bee employed in whole companies under their 
Captaines. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. ii. 46 There’s not a Shirt 
and a halfe in all my Company. 1398 Barret TJieer. Warres 
II, i. IS The Campe-maister deuicl^ his regiment into com- 
pan^. xfiu Declar. Lords ^ Cotn, for Raisit^ Forces 
22 Dec. 7 That the Dragooners be put into Companies, And 


that one hundred and twelve be allotted to a Company. 
1644 Milton Educ. (1738) 137 To the convenience of a foot 
company, or interchangeably two Troops of Cavalry. lyaa 
De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 242, 1 , .sold my company in the. . 
regiment. i&^Regul. ^ Ord. Army J35 Captains are to 
pay their own Troops and Companies. 

9. Naut. tS" A fleet of merchant vespls. Obs. 

1330 Falsgr. 207/2 Company or meyny of shippes, 

1731 Chambers Cycl., Company of Ships . . a fleet of mer- 
chant-vessels, who make a kind of charter-party among 
themselves . . they engage not to guit one another, but to 
defend each other reciprocally, during their voyage. These 
associates, in the Mediterranean, are called conserves, 

b. (in full ship's company) ‘ The whole crew 
of any ship, including her officers, men, and boys.’ 

1610 Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. 178 The King, and all our com- 
pany else being dround. *667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 444 
Two of our ship’s companies did desert their ship. x6m 
Narborouch Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 43, I doubted 
not the success of my Voyage, though the Company thought 
twould be dangerous. 1719DE Foe Cmtsoe (1840) II . ix. 213 
The. .ship's company consisted of sixty-five men. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Ecssy xxvii. The ship’s company were 
mustered. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 5 ) company- 
china, -face, -manners, -trim ; (sense 7 ) company- 
account, -fund, -promoting ; (sense 8 ) company- 
drill, -match, -officer', company-boat (see quot.); 
company-keeper, one who keeps company ; {a.) 
SL frequenter of company, esp. in bad sense, a re- 
veller ; (A) a 'follower,’ wooer. Also company- 
keeping sb. and aiinb. 

1660 T. WiLLSFOHD Scales Commerce ii. iv. ata What 
things soever a Merchant delivers. .whether for Proper, 
Factorage, or *Compan^account in money or wares . . is 
Creditor. 187a H. W. Taunt Map of Thames 31/a My 
boat is what is termed in Oxfoid phTa.se, a ♦'Company boat 
..a bioad gig, with side-seats from the back rail, and an 
awning. 1866 Mss. Caslylb Lett. III. 336 Ten cups of 
*company-china, 1890 Glasgow Herald 18 Aug. lo/r The 
movements included “company drill, manual and firing 
exercises. ciSos Mar. Edgeworth Wks. (Rtidg.) I. 340 
Miss Fanshaw had now resumed her “company face and 
attitude. 1833 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 259 , 1 have had to 
put on my company face to-night. ax6ss Fo.ir6. Ballads 
VI. 36S Rather than .such a Jack os thee should’st be my 
'“company-keeper, I'tl marry with a Beggnr-man. x668 
Pefys Diary 30 May, One Richards, a tailor and great 
company-keeper. 1736 Toldervy Tsvo Orphans III, 202 
Company-keepers of froward and skittish women. 1877 E. 
Peacock N. iV. Lincobish. Gloss., Cennpany-keeper, a 
female companion to a lady. ‘ Faber’s wife used to be 
comp’ny -keeper to Miss Alexander’. 1392 A. Day Eng. 
Secreiarie (1623) 141 Your '“company-keeping is . . without 
any order . . your pastime recklesse. x6a6 W. Fenner 
Hidden Masina (1632) A4b, He knowes that drunkennesse 
and company-keeping is a sinne, xSrS Dickens Nick. Nick, 
xii, A company-keeping, love-making, pleasant sort of 
manner, xwx — Gi. Expect, xxiii. Keeping a bashful 
watch upon my “company-manners. x8^ Regul. ^ Ord. 

226 “Company Officers, comprehending Obtains and 
Subalterns. 1890 Pall Mall G, 3 July 2/2 '“Company- 
promoting has become a businesis. 1879 F. W. Robinson 
Coward Come. 11. ix, Marcos found a dress-snit for his 
brother, and put him once more into “company-trim. 

Compasiy (kemp^i), v. Forms ; see prec. sb, 
[a. OF. compa.ignie-r,t. as Companion.] 

1. tram. To go in company with, to accompany; 
to keep company with, have society with. arch. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 12379 (Trin.) Whenne J?ei had companyed 
him so For|j in pees fie bad hem go, X404 Fabyan vi. clxxii. 

167 Dayly resorted to hym men of Wylsbyre. .tyll y* he was 
strongly companyed. 1326 Tindalb Acts x. e8 A jewe to 
company or to come unto an alient. X374 J- Jones Nat, 
Beginning Grow, Tlwtgs 79 If a contagious . . person shall 
frequent and company one not infected. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. 
V, V. 408, I am Sir The Sonldier that did company these 
three. x6i6 Drumm. of Hawth. Sonn, 6 Best companied 
when most I am alone. 1623 Cockeram ii, Vnfit to Com- 
pany any one. Insadable. Southey Morudr., XimaU 
poca. He shall . . company Down to the western palace of 
his rest The Prince of Glory. 18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos 
ed.) aog The fair dame,, .companied By Statius and myself, 
pursued the wheel. 

Jig, a 1623 Fletcher Q, Corinth iii. i. Your goodness 
companies your greatness. 17x8 Prior Poems 477 Rage 
companies our Hate. 

+ 2. To associate in companionship. Qbs. 
c X430 Merlin xxii. 388 The xl knyghtes that with hem 
were companyed. 1334 Whittinton Tullyes Offices i 
(1540) 23 Reason .. doth allure and companyeth men to- 
gythers by a naturall socyete. 1390 Marlowe Edw. II, 
V. i, To company my heart with saa laments, 

3. intr. To keep company, associate, or consort. 
*387 Trkvisa Descr, Brit. (Caxton) 33 Bicanse they com- 
panye with englisshmen. 1303 Hawes Examp. Virt. ix. 

168 Praynge me to company vdth her nobIene.sse. 1348 
UDALL, ptc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ix. 58, I company with the 
Fublicains and sinners. 1631 Hobbes Leviath, ni. xlii.288 
To have companyed with the first and prime Apostles. 1842 
H. E. Manning Semi. (1848) I. xxv. 378 Those with 
whom we have here companied through the long years of our 
earthly sojourn. 1883 Ld. Coleridge in Lasv Rep. 13 Q. 
Bench 137 Sending a sane man to company ■with madmen, 

f b. To cohabit {with). 

c x4oa Maundev. xxviii. (1839) 288 What man. .that hathe 
companyed with hire. 2370 ¥xsi.vxHeskind Pari. 93 'They 
had companyed with their wiues. X603 Sylvester Du 
B artas i. ii. (1641) The lusty Heav’n with Earth doth 
company. xCfa Answ. SHllingfleefs Serm. 21 Unlawful 
to company with any other Woman as his own Wife. 

o. aJ>sol. in prec. senses. 

x6xx Bible Smanna 58 Vnder what tree didst thou take 
them c^panyvim together ? 1643 Burroughes Exp, Hosea 
XVI, fiose) 424 When men seek to company for their own 


ends. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (183s) I. vi. 263 When 
men of very acute sensibilities company together. 

1 4. intr. ‘ To be a gay companion ’ (J.). Obs. 

i3gx Spenser M, Halberd 506 If thee list unto the Couit 
to thiong . . there thou needs inu.st learne, to laugh, to lie, 
To face, to forge, to scoiTe, to companie. 

Hence Co’mpanying vbl. sb. 

1330 Bale Apol. 35 A companyenge of men with their 
owne wyves. X377 Test. 12 Patriarchs 29 Continual com- 
panyings do not always work wickedness. x6o8-ix Bi*. Hall 
Epist. III. ix. (1627) 331 Companying with infidels may not 
be simply condemned. 1648 G. Gilli swi: Case 

(1649) 5 A conveising and companying with wicked persons. 

Oorapanyon, -oim, obs. ff. Companion. 

f Co'mpanyship. Obs. Companionship. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 104 b, Nowe because 
I do leaue theim as touching companiship of body, 

Comparabili'ty (kfumpaiabi-liti). [1. 1.. com- 
parabil-is + -ity : cf. motl.F. comparability.'} 
The quality of being comparable. 

X843 A’«/. Brit, Assoc. 19 The supeiiority in convenience 
and comparability, of the method of deviations, over that of 
torsion. 188a Nature XXVI. 294 The comparability of the 
observations. 

Comparable (kp-mparab’l), a. [a. F. com- 
parable, ad. L. compardbil-is, f. compara-re to 
Compare: see -ble.] 

1. Able to be compared, capable of comparison 
ifsjilh). 

14x3 Lydc. Pilgr, Sffwle ii. Iviii. (1859) 36 Bytwene the 
and me this maner of lykene.s is not comparable. 1381 
J. Bull Haddon’s Ans7u. Osor, 495 b. Many,. in all rc- 
spectes comparable with you. 1636 Heali.y Theophrastus, 
To Rdr., The French is. .yet in no degree comparable with 
the learned languages. 1870 Bowen LogieXy. 64 The Mtirks 
. . by means of which it is comparable, . with other jliings. 
xSBx LocKVEuin NaturetAd. 614. 324 In this way weinsure a 
considerable number of absolutely comparable obscrvutiiins. 

2. Worthy of comparison ; proper, or lit to be 
compared ; to be compared {to). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 388/1 None comparable to hyr in 
wytte and wysdom. c 13x0 Moris /’/Vwr Wks. 27Thou shall no 
pleasure comparable findeTo thinwarde gladncs of a vertu- 
Otis minde. X667 H. More Disc. Faith I17131 584 No Tradi- 
tion can be of any comparable Authority to this. 17x6- 8 Lady 
M.W. Montague I.xxxviii. 134 iSome oilier mosques. . 
not comparable in point of magnificence to this. ,1856 P, K. 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith, v. i. 301 This Holy Being has no 
comparable antagonist. 

Hence Co’uipara'bleness. 

X731 in Bailey ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Comparably (kp-mparabli;., adv. [f. prec. + 
-iiY 'h,} In a comparable manner. 

i6x2'g Bp. Hall Contempt. 0 , T. jv. iii, None in nil Egypt 
or Midian wa.s comparably fit for this embassage, a 17x6 
South Serm. V. 420 There is no nation . .which despise . . 
their clergy or priesthood comparably to the English. 2726 
tr. Gregory's Astron, 1 . 176 The Area, .doth not comparahly 
differ from the Sector of a Circle. 

t Comparag'e, v. Obs. rartr^, [ad. OF. com- 
parapr (still in local use) to compare; cf. dis- 
parage.} trans. To compare, liken. 

<22430 Knt. de la Tour cxix, (x868) 163 Therforu God 
comparaged a good woman unto a precious margarite. 

+ Co'mparate, ». and sb. Obs. [ad. L. coni- 
parat-us compared, comparative, pa. pple. of com- 
pardre to Compare.] 

A. adj. Of comparison, comparative. 

2630 Baxter Saintd R. iv. To Rdr. (1662) 831 The choice 
that followeth the comparate act of the Intellect. 1636 
Sanderson Serm. (1689) 185 A threefold reference . . either 
relate . . or disparate . . or comparate, 2668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 39 Transcendental Relations of Action Comparate 
are such as do concern Divers things. 

H. sb. Logic. A thing compared with another. 

2637 Gaule Sap. Just, 103 And yet offend against no 
Logicall Law or Canon of Comparates. 2680 Dalcarko 
Deaf ^ Dumb Man's Tutor 69 tT.) Particles, .that owe 
their origine to the topick of the comparates ; such as, tlian, 
much, more, etc. 

'tCo*mparate« ». Obs, rare—^. [f. L. com- 
pardt- p^. stem of comparate to Compare : see 
-ATE, and cf. separate^} trans. To compaie. 

* 43 a" 5 o tr* Higdett (Rolls) I. 67 Storyes, the whiche do 
comparate the places of Sodomye to Paradise afore the 
subuersion of theyme. 

*t*Compara'tioai. Obs. \fA..'L.comparSti5n-em, 
n. of action f. compara7'e to Compare : cf. comparison, 
the earlier repr. of the same word through OF.] 

1. The action of comparing, Comparison. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 347/4 This excellence,. appiereth 
by manyfold comparacion. evS/ao Metvsine 17 Riches 
without comparacion. 2330 Falsgr. Introd. 28 Adjectyves 
have thre degrees of comparation, 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles 
III. IV. _PrQem 5 The Comparation and comprehension of 
several individual things under one commun notion. 

*1*2. Preparation, pro-vision; =L. comparatio. 

Obs.~^ 1623 Cockeram, Comparation, prouision. 

Comparative (.k^mpse-xativ), a. {sbl). [ad. L. 
cotnpardtlv-us of or pertaining to comparison, f. 
comparat- ppl. stem of co/npard-re : see -IVE. Cf. 
F. comparatif, -iveJ] A. adj. 

1. Of ox pertaining to comparison ; that compares 
or involves comparison. 

2602 Fulbeckb 3nd Pt. Parallel Ded. 2 A comparatiue 
discourse of the bwes. 2734 Edwards Freed. Wilt il x. 9 1 
An Act of Choice or Preference is a comparative Act, 
wherdn the Mind acts with Reference to. .Things that are 
compared. 2843 G. E. Day tr. Simmis Anim, Chem, I. 



COMPARATIVE. 


COMPARE. 


21^ The comparative analyses of the blood of the hepatic 
vein and of the vena portm. Maine Hist. Jnst. i. i8 
The Comparative method of investigation. 

b. sjiec. Involving comparison of different 
branches of a science or subject of study ; as com- 
parative anatomy, philology, etc. So comparative 
atmtomist, one versed in comparative anatomy. 

167s Grew {title), Comparative Anatomy of the Trunks of 
Plants. 1765 J. Gregory Compar. View § i (R.) The compa- 
rative anatomy of brute animals. 1855 Owen SJeel. ^ Teeth 
296 The species restored by Cuvier from fossil remains . . The 
great comparative anatomist called it anwlotherium. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. ix. 357 Belong less to the 
piovince of the historian than to that of the comparative 
mythologist. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t, vi. 17s 
You must have comparative theolo^ as you have com- 
parative anatomy. 1882 Times 18 Mar. 4/5 Comparative 
art history was In as primitive a stage as comparative 
philology. 

2. Gram. Applied to that derived form of an 
adjective or adverb used, in comparing two objects 
of thought, to express a higher degree of the 
quality or attribute denoted by the simple word, as 
tru-er, often-er (or to the periphrasis used in the 
same sense, as more true, more ojteit) ; the adjective 
or adverb being then said to be in the comparative 
degree. Cf. Comparison, Positive. 

1447 Bokcnham Seyntys (Roxb.) 161 Envye Be twyx 
them tweyn owyth no more to be Than is be twyn a posa- 
tyve and a comparatyve degre. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet. 
B iiij, The comparatiue exceedeth the positiue. 1669 Mil- 
ton Aa/. Gram., There be two degrees above the positive 
word itself, The comparative, and superlative. 1824 L. 
Mohray Eng, Grain, (ed. 5! I. 397 If the members in com- 
parative sentences are short. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram. 
(ed, 21) 37 The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that 
form of It by means of which we show that one thing, or set 
of things, possesses a certain quality or attribute in a fester 
degree than another thing, or set of things. 

3. Estimated by comparison ; considered ns com- 
pared with something else. 

IS97 Bacon Ctmlers Good ^ Evil vi. (Arb.) 147 The. .blos- 
some is a positiue good, although the remoue of it to giue 
place to the fruite be a comparatiue good. 1746 Jortin 
Disc, Truth Chr. Relig. iv. (K.), The Christian institution 
ought to take place of the Mosaic upon account of the 
comparative weakness and unprofitableness of the first 
covenant. i8ai Craig Lect. Driwing ii. 109 The different 
processes of painting, and their comparative advantages, 
i87< Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 28 The comparative claims 
of measures and wisdom. 

D. In mod. use often denoting a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the quality, condition, etc., 
spoken of: That is such when compared with 
something else implied or thought of ; not positive 
or absolute ; relative, (Cf. Compabativelt a b.) 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VI. 343 This comparative 
neglect of food, .found in all the tribes of fre.sh water fishes. 
1838 Lytton 36 It is scarcely right., to commit 

Evelyn to the care of comparative strangers. 1875 Jevons 
Money (1878) 31 A matter of comparative indifference. 1877 
Lady Brassey Voy, Snnletun xiv, I sat out in the open air 
in comparative comfort. 

t4, ‘ Quick at comparisons’ (Schmidt), humorous. 

Cf. Comparison 3 b. 

1596 Sraks. I Hen, IV, i. ii. 90 Thou, .att indeed the most 
comparatiue rascallest sweet yong Prince. 

■f o. ?Serving as a means of comparison. Obs, 

i6it Skaks. Cymh, ii. Hi. 134 Thou wer’t dignified enough 
. .if 'Iwere made Comparatiue for your Vertues, to be stil'd 
The vttder Hangman of his Kingdome. [But perhaps this 
is 6.] 

f 6. Comparable, worthy to be compared. Obs. 

1632 Le Grys Velleius 139. 1686 Jf. Serjeant Hist. 
Monast. Convent. 34 Their AOTarel being comparative to 
that of the Dominicans, or Prmdicants. 1773 J. Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) ii. 614 Beholding all in tears, and Adam 
stretch'd So on his Couch, comparative with death. 1819 
Byron ’/ucm ii. cxxxvii. None Had suffer’d more ; — his 
hardships were comparative To those related in my gran- 
dad's Narrative. 

"■J* 7. In competition or rivalry. Ohs. 

x6u tr. Sender/ s Curia Polit. 117 , 1 never suffered my 
profit and advantage to he competitors, or comparative with 
my glory and renown. 

E. sb. 

1. Gram. The comparative degree (see A. a); 
an adjective or adverb in the comparative degree. 

1530 Falsgr. Introd. 28 We and the latines forme our 
comparatives and superla^ves out of our posytives, 1612 
Brinsley Pos. Parts (16^9) 18. _t68o Filmer Patriarchs 
II. § 13 In the comparative I maintain the mischiefs to a 
State to be less universal under a tyrant king, 1765 W. 
Ward Ess. Gram. 346 Some comparatives form a super- 
lative by adding inost to their end, as nether, i. e. lower, 
nethermost, etc. 1873 Morris Hist. Outl. Etig. Accid, 107 
Older and oldest ate the ordinary comparatives now in use. 

f 2. A thing or person lo be compared ; a com- 
peer, rival. Obs. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. Proem xiii, Lyonell . . Kyng should 
haue been . .without comparatyfe. c 1611 Bbaum. & Fl. 
4 Plays, Tr. Love iv, Gerrard ever was His full compara- 
tive: My uncle loves him. As he loves Ferdinand. 

*t*3. One ready lo make comparisons : cf. A. 4 . 

But the Shak.spere quot. is doubtful and may well belong 
to 2. 

*396 Shaks. I Hen. IV, iii. ii. 67 To laugh at gybing 
Boyes, and stand the push Of euery Beardlesse vaine Com-’ 
paratiue. 1823 Lamb Elia Set. i. xxiii. (1865) 180 No ras- 
cally comparative insults a Beggar, or thinks of weighing 
purses with him, 
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Comparatively (k^mpse-rativll), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LT 2 .] 

1. Gram. In a comparative sense ; so as to express 
the comparative degree, 

1571 Golding Calvin oti Ps. xxxi. it The letter [Mem] is 
ofitimes taken comparatively among the Hebrews. 

2. By way of comparison, in compaiison with 
something else. 

1397 Bacon Good ^ Evil 'A. (Arb.) 146 The good 

or emj which is remoued may be esteemed good or euil com- 
paratiuely and not positiuely or simply. 1637 Gillespie 
Ens.-Pop. Cerem. iv. ill. 14 Things consider^ absolutely 
and by themselves, not comparatively and in relation to 
other things. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 48 Com- 
paratively unto those fiames hee is but yet m Balneo. 17x3 
Desaguliers Fires Impr, 47 The Air in Cellars, feels warm 
in Winter, and cold in Summer; but it is only compara- 
tively so. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. iL § 23 Books . . 
[were] very dear, comparatively with tlie present value of 
money. 1847 Grote Greece ii. xxx. (1862) III. 92 To con- 
strue this eulogium comparadvely rather than positively. 
x88i Alken {title). The Beauties and Defects of the Figure 
of the Horse comparatively Delineated. 

b. In mod, use mostly implying a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the quality, etc. spoken of : 
As compared witli something else implied or 
thought of; not positively or absolutely; some- 
what, rather. (Cf. Comparative 3 b.) 

It may render the L, comparative degree, as maturior 
' comparatively early’, and maybe expanded into compara- 
tively speaking, from which it is perh. elliptically derived. 

X794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 68 Epicurus, how much so- 
ever he might know of mind, knew comparatively nothing 
of matter. 1840 Barham Ingel. Leg. Fref. 3 A compaia- 
tively modem phraseology. 1874 Green Sliort Hist. vi. 
300 Erasmus was young and comparadvely unknown. 1878 
Lecky Et^land in sWi C. I. iiL 334 At the expense of com- 
paratively slight loss to the country. 

Coiiipa‘rativeness.rarA [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Comparative quality. 
x88a Athenxum No. 2833. x86. 

Gouraa’rativist. rare. [f. as prec. -^ -ibt.] 
One who employs a comparative method. 

X887 R. T. Hill in Science X. 108 The old comparalivlsts 
..regardless of the inconsistency of English spelling, al- 
ways inquire, ‘if Arkansas is Arkanfaw, why is not Kansas, 
Kanraw ? ' 1890 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 392/2 This will not wholly 
do for our comparadvist. 

Comparator (k^’mparfilsr). [agent-n. in L. 
form f, compardre lo compare: in mod.F. com- 
paratenr.\ An instrument for comparing, e.g. the 
lengths of nearly equal bars. 

1883 Catal. Yale College 100 Apparatus, .in Thermometry, 
including comparators, cathetometers, etc. 

f Co*mparature. Obsr-^ [f. L. type *compard- 
tiira, f. compard-re ; see -ubb.] 

? Fashioning, fashion. 

c 1360 Sir T. Smith Dial. Marr. Queen iv. in Sti^pe L/e 
(1698) App. go Most . .agreeing to the Nature of her Country, 
Stature, and Com^arature of his Body. 

t Compa'rcioxter. Obs. Also 5 conper- 
seyner, 6 oomperoioner, -portioner. [a. OF. 
comparfonnier, comparsionier, etc., f. com--\-par- 
fonnitr partner, sharer, f. parfon division, portion, 
share L. partJtion-em : see Partition.] One 
who shares a possession or inheritance with an- 
other; a copartner. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll, 16 Conperseyners & felows of \>e hei3est 
of Crist, & of his godly I^d. 1530 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
V. 301 All snche bargans as George Busbell and I er com- 
percioners att. 1336-7 Act 28 Hen. VIII in Stat. Irel. 
(1621) 96 Thomas Haward Duke of Norfolke, and the Lord 
Barkley his comparcioner claime and bold . . divers other 
manors. 1337 Inst. Chr, Man N v. All christen people be 
Christis owne bretheme, and the very coenheri tours and 
compartioners with him in the kingdome of heuen. 

Compare (k^mpe»'j), sbi\ Also 6 Sc. compair. 
[a. F. compair Compeer, q.v. ; afterwards con- 
formed to Compare v. ; see next.] 
f 1. An equal, rival, Compeer. Obs, 

X 336 Bellenden Cron. Scot, (1821) II. 138 The scule of 
Paris . , has na compair in erd. c 1383 Faire Em i. 242 The 
envious man That dares avow there livetli her compare. 
x6o8 R. Johnson Sev, Champions 61 Penelopes compare for 
constancie. 16x7 Fletcher Valentinian iii. iii, Such a one 
that no compare dwelt with her. 

’t'b. as adj. Equal, of equal standing. Obs. rare, 
xS^ Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 317 Thocht thay war nocht 
compare to you in linage nor blude. 

2. The phrase without compare, and its analogues, 
app. originally belonged here = ‘ without compeer’ ; 
but were afterwards referred to Compare sb? (if 
indeed they did not give rise to that word). 

x6ax Lady M. Wroth Urania 135 [My love of her] was 
without compare, had hers not equald it, xfoi} Evelyn 
Mnn. (1837) II. 142 The prospect and park, which is without 
compare. x68o Ibid. II. 154 Without any compare, the 
most-beautiful creatures.. in the world. 1709 Strype Ann. 
R/. I. 430 A prince, .in every re.spect without compare. 

Compare (k^mpe'''j), sb? [f. Compare v? ; 
not improbably arising from a false analysis of 
such phrases as ‘without compare’ (see prec.)] 
Comparison. Chiefly in beyond {past') compare. 

X389 Greene Poems Wks. fi86i) 290 '\^at neeil compare 
where sweet exceeds compare ? a 1592 — Looking Glasse 
122 Can any goddess make compare with me ? r x6oo Shaxs. 
Sotm. xxi. Making a coopelment of proud compare With 
Sunne and Moone, with earth and seas rich gems. 1604 


Marlowe, etc. Faust. Wks. (ed. Rtldg.) 98/2 Such a queen. 
Whose heavenly beauty passeth all compare. 1621 Lady 
M. Wroth Urania 268 Excellent discourse, wit beyond 
compare. 1634 Evelyn Mem. (1837) I. 320 Nor are its 
churches anything considerable in compare to Oxford. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 703 That all may know, .thy Power above 
compare. 169a Beverley Disc, Dr. Crisp ig By a close and 
universal Compare of Scri^ure. 1711 Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 176 His Piety and Sanctity was beyond 
Compare, liss Scribbleomania 15 Hunger’s a sauce, sir, 
that beggars compare. x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. i. 
vi, Humbled, diminished past compare. 

Compare (kpmpeou), o.l Also 4-5 Sc. comper. 
[a. Oh. compere-r (from 14 th c. comparer) =^ 1 ., 
Sp. comparar. It. cotnparare L. compard-re lit. 

‘ to pair together, couple, match, bring together’, f, 
compar like, equal, f. com- -f-par equal.] 

1. tram. 'To spealc of or represent as similar ; to 
liken. Const, lo. (With negative, in such phrases 
as not to be compared to, usually implying great 
inferiority in some respect.) 

137S Barbour Bruce i. 403 Off manheid and mekill mycht. 
Tin Ector dar 1 nane comper. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 9 Seynl Margrete On to that gemme [may] weel 
comparyd be. 153S Starkey England 46 The one may . . 
be comparyd to the body, and the other to the soule, i6ix 
Bible Prov. iii. 15 All the things thou canst desire, are not 
to be compared vn to her. 1699 Dampicr Voy. II, i. vii . 123 He 
compares it to a Sloe, in shape and taste. 1833 Prescott 
Philip II, 1 . 1, iv. 46 He greatly ofifended the Flemings by 
comparing their ships to mussel-shells. 

fb. To compare', (a thing) for one to compare, 
(a thing) to be compared, comparable {to, witH). 

X483 Caxton G. de la Tour E v, Suche men and wymmen 
be to compare to the wyf of Loth, xyxx Addison Sped, 
No. 160 rg An Imitation of the best Authors is not to com- 
p.Tre with a good Original. 

c. intr. To draw a comparison, rare. 

x393 Shaks. Richard II, 11. i. 184 Or else he neuer would 
compare betweene. 

2. trans. To mark or point out the similarities 
and differences of (two or more things) ; to bring 
or place together (actually or menially) for the 
purpose of noting the similarities and differences. 
Const, with (or to) another ; together. 

X309 Barclay Shyp o/Folys (1874) 1 , 219 W^t thou lieuyn 
compare with [t]ms paynfull lyfe. a 1333 Frith Disput. 
Pnrgaiory Pref. (1B29) 92 Compare the Scriptures together 
which I have brought to confirm my purpose. 1621 Burton 
Attai. Mel, i. ii. iii. xiv. (1631) 124 Whats. .the world it self 
. .if compared to the least visible Star in the Firmament ? 
X667 Milton P. L. ii. oai To compare Great things with 
small. 17x0 Steele Tailer No. 126 r t. I stole looks at 
each Lady, as if I was comparing their Perfections. 1847 
Emerson Repr, Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I, 336 In 
England . . property stands for more, compared with per- 
sonal ability, than in any other [country]. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. II. X. 283 To compare the motion of the eastern and 
western halves of the glacier. X879 Harlan Eyesight viii. 
106 This cramping tendency of town as compared to country, 
b. To compare notes (often figi ) : to compare 
each other’s observations or impressions; hence, to 
exchange views, confer, discuss. 

X708 Mrs. Centlivre Busie Body i. (1709) 6 Over a Bottle 
we’ll compare Notes, xyxa Steele Sped, No. 423 E 2 They 
meet and compare Notes upon your Carriage. X836 Readr 
Never too late Ixxxv, Everybody put questions to every- 
body, and all compared notes. 1886 Miss Braddon One 
Thing Needful iv. We will compare notes three years hence, 
and I hope 1 shall convince you that you were mistaken. 

3. Gram. To form the comparative and super- 
lative degrees of (an adjective or adverb). Cf. 
Comparison. 

x6x2 Brinsley Pos. Parts (i66g) 46 Adverbs coming of 
Nouns [=Adjecttves] which are compared irregularly, do 
follow their manner of comparing. X763 W. Ward Ess. 
Grcan. 347 Words of one syllable are usually compared by 
er, and esi. 1824 L. Murray Eng, Gram, (ed, 3) I- vii. 177 
Some adverbs are compared, thus ; ‘ Soon, sooner, soonest ’ 
. .Those ending in ly, are compared by 7 nore, and most. 

4. a. rejd. 

X470-83 Malory Arthur via. xi, Whanne the kynge sawe 
hym al redy armed. . the kynge said nay Tramtryst nit wille 
not auaile to compare the ageynst me. 

b, intr. (for r^.) To be compared; to bear 
comparison ; to vie with, rival. 

CX430 Merlin xx. 317 The! hen so fewe that thei may not 
compare with hem. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. iv. 
(X386) 167 In daintinesse and ^oodnesseof meat, the [turkey] 
BCennes may compare with either the goose, or the Pehen, 
and the Cocke farre excell them. 1390 Spenser F, Q. ii. v, 
20 Art, stryving to compayre With Nature. 1796 Macneill 
IVill ^ yean Poems (1844) 65 Wha wi' Jeame could com- 
pare? X876 Jevons Logic Print. 8 As athletes men cannot 
for a moment compare with horsM or timers or monkeys. 
Mod. This compares favourably with the inertness of Eng- 
land. A landscape which will compare not unfavourably 
with the masterpieces of the Dutch School. 

i* Compare^ Obs. rare, [ad. L. compardre, 
f. coni^ togethet +pardre to get ready, provide, 
furnish, prepare ; cf. OF. comparer, comperer, 
comprer, to purtfliase, acquire. But the proper 
place of sense 3 is doubtful.] 

1. trans. To get, obtain, acquire. 

1332 Thynnb ChauceVs Wks. Ded„ The glorie hertofore 
compared and adquired by dyvers princes, xggo Spenser 
F. Q. i. iv. 28 Both from b^ke and belly still did spare, To 
fill bis bags, and richesse to compare. 

2. To set forth, allege. 

X536 Narr, Pilgr. of Grace in Eng. Hist, Rev. Apr. (1890^ 
ByTyke lettre tq the said erle comparing in the same the 
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said order talcin at Doncaster. Ibid. By comparing cause 
of neve comocions, supposed to be maid by the said Aske, 
wich was vntrew. 

‘t CompaiTelesSf Ohs. [f. Compabb sh. + 
-LESS.] Without compare, peeiless, incomparable. 

1590 T, Watson Eclog. Walsbigliam 307 Now Melibceus 
in comparelesse place, drinkas Nectar, eates diuine Am- 
brosia. 1631 Heywood 2«rf Pt. Maid West iv. Wks. 1874 
II. 401 In approbation Of her compareless beauty. 

•f CompaiTeilce* obs. [a. OF. comparence, ad. 
L. type ^compSrhiiiet, f. coinpara^e to Compeab.] 
= CoMPEABANCE. 

x6ig Balcanquai, in Hales Gold. Rein. (1673) 108 A 
seditious tumultuary concourse of people, ought not to 
hinder any man from comparence before a judge. Ihid. 
(1688) 492 In case of their not comparence. 

Comparer (k^mpeaTox). [f. Compabb ».i -i- 
-EB.i] One who compares. 

1643 Digby Nat. Bodies i. (R.), Indifferent in the sight of 
the comparer. 1749 Bp. Lavington Enihus. Method. ^ 
Papists (T.), It was the comparer's purpose to discover Mr. 
■W^itefield’s enthusiasms. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. xv. 
3t4 The comparer must be thoroughly and equally versed 
in. the materials of both sides of the comparison. 

t Comparer, in the following, represents the 
Fr. infinitive. 

1340 Ayenb. 243 Me knau]> his sseppere. . wy]i-oute drede, 
wyp-oute comparer, wyb-oute chanceller [Cotton Chop. A v, 
sanz douter, sanz comparer [Royal MS. 19 c. ii, couper) 
sanz chancelier en la foy]. 

Compareson(e, obs. form of Compabison. 
Comparing (k/mpeoTig), vbl, sb. [f. Com- 
pabb ©5 -t- -iNGi.] The action of the verb Com- 
pare ; comparison. 

X375 Barbour Bruce i. 261 Sen thai mak sic comperyng 
Betwix the dettis off wedding, And lordis bidding till his 
threll, 1351 Cranmer Answ. Gardiner In the compar- 
ings. 1379 Fulke Refnt. Rastel 728 His comparing of the 
sacrament with spicebread. 1695 Locke Hum, Und. 11. 
XXV. (ed. 3I 173 Relation, consists in the referring, or com- 
paring two things, one to another. 

Compa'ring, Ppl. a. That compares. 

1607 J .Sevljkavt Soliti Philos. 293 The mind lends nothing 
but her Comparing Nature, to make those Common Notions. 
168^ A/Aenenifii, la July 42/3 He seems to be wanting in 
the comparing faculty. 

Gompa'xingly, adv. rare, [f. prec. -l- -LV^J 
In the way of comparison ; comparatively. 

1882 W. Thomson Bacon ^ Shahs. 25 So might similar 
words be dwelt upon companngly in the same report. 1885 
G. Mereoith Diana HI. xi. 205 Botanical and geological 
books comparingly examined. 

Comparison (k^mpae-risan), sb. Fornis ; 4-5 
oomparisoim, -ysoim(e, 4-6 -yson, -isone, (5 
oomparrison, -parsoun, -parioon), 6 coxnpare- 
8on(e, comparason, 5- comparison, [a. OF. 
comparaison, coinpareson = Pr. comparasS, Sp. com- 
paracion. It. comparazionex—'L,. comparation-em^ 
n. of action f. comparare. For the form cf. 
orison •,—orationem, venisonx—vendtionem, etc. See 
also CoMPABATioN, a later adaptation of the L.] 

1 . The action, or an act, of comparing, likening, 
or representing as similar: see Compabb b.i i. 
+ To make comparison ofx to compare. 

1340 Hamtole Pr. Consc. 88go ])e bryeht cete of heiven . . Of 
whilk may na comparyson be made Tille na cete jiat on ertb 
may stand, c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W, 122 Frol., Of swiche 
swetenesse . . That for to speke of gomme or herb or tree 
Comparison may noonymakedbe. c x4ooMaundev. (Roxb.) 
xxiii. 108 Nenan ofier may be made comparisoun off till hem. 
1509 Fisher Pnn. Semi, Ctess RichntondyTks. 290 The 
comparyson of them two may be made in iilj. thynges. 1576 
Fleming Epist. 255 A comparison petweene waxe. . 

and the witt of man. xyao Butler Senn. Wks. 1874 II. 3 
There is scarce any ground for comparison between society 
and the mere material body, ^x8x4 Scott Wav. Ixiv, Good 
King David, or . . our valiant Sir William Wallace, — not that 
I bnng myself into comparison with either. X873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 20 The comparison of philosophy to a yelp- 
iiw she-dog. 

2 . Capacity of being likened or compared ; re- 
lation between things such as admits of their being 
compared; comparable condition or character. 
(Always with negative expressed or implied.) 

X340 Ayenb. 92 Of zuyche blisse and of zuyche loste no lik- 
nesse ne non comparisoun ne may by yuounde ine yoyes 
and ine lostes of ]>e wordle, X48X Caxton Myrr. ni, xxi. 
181 So moche a dehonayer lorde . . that ther is no com- 
parison to bym. x 392 R. D. tr. Hypneroiomachia 56 b. To 
all which, .there could no more bee deuised of equall com- 
arison. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 * Cr. i. ii. 65 Troylus is the 
etter man of the two, Cre, Oh lupiter : there's no com- 
parison. x66a Gerbier Princ. lo A Pallace without com- 
parison. to any other, a 1820 Shelley (Ogilviel, The tints 
are such As may not And comparison on earth. Mod. 
Is there any comparison between them 7 

b. esp. in the phrases without comparison^ out of 
all c., beyond all c. 

1340 Ayenb. 8x JJe ymage of his sseppere, l>et is uayr wyjj- 
oute comparysoun. X490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 55 Eneas 
appyered aboue all the other wythout ony comparyson the 
most fayre. XS78 T. N. tr. Cenf_. W. India 165 When 
Cortez saw that oeautifull thing, his joy was without com- 
parison. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. ix. 712 Out of 
all comparison, the stronger and more dangerous opera- 
tion of the two. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV4 xvii, 
95 The claims of one man stood forth beyond all comparison, 
f c. concr. One that can he compared, Obs. rare, 
c 1300 Lancelot 3338 The knycht in to the armys Red. . 
may to this he no comparysoune. 


3 . ‘ A simile in writing or speaking ; an illustra- 
tion by similitude ' (J.). 

1382 Wyclif xlvii. 18 In songus, and in prouerbis 

and comparisouns. c X400 Rom, Rose 7127 And many such 
comparisoun . . Might menne in that booke find. X663 Boyle 
Occas, Rgfl. (167s) 37 Good Comparisons serve equally to 
illustrate, and to persuade, a x6 ^ Temple Ess, Pop. Dis- 
contents Wks. 1731 1 . 270 The Comparison between a State 
and a Ship, 1771 Annins Lett. Ixiy. 325 Comparisons may 
sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing. x8s8 O. W. Holmes 
Ant. Break/.-t. vi. 37 A comparison which, .suggests itself. 

+ b. A satirical or scoffing similitude. Obs. 

X388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. S54 A man repleate with mockes. 
Full of comparisons, and wounding floutes. X399 — Much 
Ado II. i. 152 Hee'l but hreake a comparison or two on me, 
which . . not laugh’d at, strikes him into melancholly. 

4 . The action, or an act, of comparing, or noting 
the similarities and differences of two or more 
things : see Compabb 2. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 10 In making of compari.<;on There 
may no difference be Betwen a drunken man and me. 
2326 Tinuale 1 Cor. ii. 13 Makynge spretuall comparesons 
of spretuall thynges. 1^29 More Heresyes i. Wks. 140/1 
Thei will make comparisons betwene our Lady of Ippis- 
witch and our Ladie of Walsingham. 2640 Wilkins New 
Planet vi. (1707) 208 The Words Great and Little, are 
relative Terms, and do import a Comparison to something 
else. 1773 Ld. Monboudo Language (1774) 1 . 1. vi. 68 The 
faculty of Comparison is that which produces ideas, x^ 
Abp. Thomson Laws Th. 73 Comparison is the act of putting 
together two or more single objects with a view to ascertain 
how far they resemble each other. _ 18M Liddon Bampt. 
Led. vi. (187s) 320 A comparison is instituted between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

b. To bear or stand comparison with. 

1843 Foru Handbh. Spain i. ii 'The high road to La 
CoruSa . . will stand comparison with any in Europe. 
x86o T'yndall Glac, i. xxiii. 166 In point of grandeur it [the 
view] will hear comparison with any in the Alps. 

5 . Phraseological const, a. In comparison of 
(arch.) as to the c. of f to the e. of (obs. rare) ; 
b. in comparison to ; o. in (by) comparison ivith : 
as compared with ; considered with reference to ; 
also d. ellipt. in, by compaiHson. 

a. 1382 WvcuF Wisd. viL 8 Richesses 1 seide no thing to ben 
in comparisoun of it, X480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccliii. 325 
Lo what a mariage was this as to the comparison of that 
other. 2483 — Cato F v, Yf many been dampned to the 
compary.son and regard of them that are saued. 1533 Cover- 
dale jPa lxxii[i]. 25 There is nothinge vpon earth, that I desyre 
in comparison of the. 1780 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. x. (1876) 9 
The Sculptor's art is limited in comparison of others. 2873 
Miss Broughton Nancy HI, 218 A bear is an amiable and 
affable beast in comparison of him. 

b. c 1380 Wyclif Wichet 8 A sterre in clerenes [is] nothinge 
in compa^son to the sonne. 2326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
133112 b, 'Theydespysed all worldly rychesse in comparyson 
to y“ knowlege. _ 2723 Desaguliers Fires Ivifr. 28 The 
warm Air. .is but in a small quantity, in comparison to that 
which fills the whole Room. 2843 F. Facet Pageant 60 
My dress costs nothing, in comparison to what the expense 
of many people’s will be. 

C.^ 2333 T. Wilson Rhet. 108 What a boie art thou in com- 
parison with this fellow, x^ H. Lawrence Comm. A ngells 
163 Not onely simply, but in comparison with other things. 
2833 De Quincey Autob. Sk. Wks. 1863 XIV. 149 'Throwrag 
in their teeth the brilliani^ of my verses at eleven or twelve, 
hy_ comparison with theirs at . . nineteen. 2836 Froude 
Sisi.E^. (1858) I. iii. 243 These things were as nothing in 
comparison with the powers claimed for convocation. 

d. 2470-85 Malory A rthnrxx. viii, There were but fewe in 
comparyson that wold here ony armour. 153a Thynne 
ChastcePs Wks. Ded., Whiche. .seemeth, .in comparison as 
a pure and f^e tryed precious. . jcwell. 1390 Sir J. Smyth 
Disc, Weapons h. Before .. there were verie few theeves and 
roges in England, in comparison that there are now, 2807 
Southey Esprieila’s Lett. (1814) II. 144 Penrith .. seems 
here, by comparison, like a metropolis. 

0 . Proverb. Comparisons are odious. 

c 243o_ Lydg. Hors Shepe 4 G. 204 Odyous of olde been 
comparisonis. And of comparisonis engendyrd is haterede. 
*579 Lyly Enphues[Axhi)68 Least [ =lest] comparisons should 
seeme odious. 2399 Shaks. Much Ado ni. v. 18. 2635 
Sanderson Serm. 36 Though Comparisons bee ever harsh, 
and most times odious. 2723 Swift DrapierLeit. v. 2822 
Hazlitt Table-t. i. xi. 247 Comparisons are odious, because 
they are impertinent . . making one thing the standard of 
another which has no relation to it. 

•I* 7. ? Rivalry, contention. Obs. 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot. (1838) L 25 Malice, discord, 
pryde and comparesone. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trau. 149 
Drink initiates quarrels and comparisons. 

8 . Gram. The action of comparing an adjective 
or adverb. Degrees of comparison ; the positive, 
comparative, and superlative degrees of an adjec- 
tive or adverb. See Compaeativb A. 2, Com- 
pabb 9,1 3. 

*330 Falsgr. 69 Adjectyves..maye have with us Frand 
est added to their endes, whan we make comparyson in our 
tong. X33R More Confnt.Tindale^ffVs, 409/2 Nowe wyll 
he., come forth wyth his thre degrees of comparison, olde, 
elder, and eldest, c x6ao A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 30 
Of comparison ther he thre degrees : if the first may be 
called a degre. 2876 Mason Eng. Grasn. § 116. 40 ( 5 om- 
hinations like more learned, most virtuous, may he called 
' ^®grees of Comparison ’ on the same principle as that on 
which ‘ I shall go ' is called the * Future Tense ’ of the 
verb go. 

H ? A comiption of Capabisob. 

s-S^ Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl. in Fitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
300* iij Comparisonis to the Kingis Grace, xx elnis hlak 
Armosing Tamtese. IMd, I. 301* For brodering of ane Com- 
parissoune of his graces. 


+ Compa'risou, ». Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To liken ; = Compabb 9.1 i. 

c 2323 E. E. Alia. P. B. 161 Thus comparisunez kryst ]ie 
kyndom of heuenne. To )jis frelych feste. 2340 Ayenb. 8i A 1 
jjet me may. .{lenche of uayr hit ne may najt by ycompari- 
soned to him. 23^2 Wyclif Marie iv. 30 To what parable 
shulen we comparisoune it ? c 2400 Test. Love Frol., Rea- 
sonable that woll not is comparisoned to unreasonable. 

2 . Totplace together so as to note the similari'- 
ties and differences of; = Compabb 9.^ 2. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeih. ii. vii. 38 j>llkeself noumbre ofjeres 
. .ne may nat certys be coraparisound to )je perdurablete jiat 
is eendeles. 2626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 31 
His art of comparisoning our present sufferings with our 
future glory: how would it silence our murmurings 1 
11 8, In Wyclif as rendering of L. comparare : 
a. trans. To make like, fashion after the likeness 
of (const, to), b. intr. To vie, contend ; = Com- 
pabb 9.1 4. c. trans. To place in rivalry with, 
1382 Wyclif Wisd. xiii, 14 I’hat he. .llcne it to an ymage 
of man, or to sum of bestes it he comparisoune. — i Macc. 
X. 71 Come doun to vs in to the feeld ; and theie compary- 
soun we to gidre. — Gen. xxx, 8 The Lord hatli conipari- 
sound me with my sister, and 1 have recovered. 

* 1 “ Compari'tiou. Obs. rare. [a. OF. compa- 
rition (mod.F. compartition), corresp. to I,, type 
*compdriiion-em, f. comparare to appear : cf. Com- 
pear.] An appearance, esp. before a tribunal, elu. 

161X CoTGR,, Comparitian, a comparition : an apparance, 
appearing, or representing of himselfe to open view. x6x6 
'RxE.vn: Sarpis Conne. Trent [i6j6) 109 Don Diego, after his 
first comparition, had never spoken so much as one word. 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xxxix. 325 Sumnionings, 
Comparitions, Appearances. 

+ Compa'xity. Ohs. [ad. med.L. coifiparitat- 
em [Du Cange), n. of quality f. compar like or 
equal to another (f, com- together -h par equal). 
QA. parity, disparity^ Parity, equality, likeness. 

a x6m Randolph Poems (163B) 46 Great onc.s doe love no 
iEqums : But must bee Aboue the Termesofallcomparitic. 
2679 ’H.ARKvNey Script. 11.42 We shall see some Compaiitics 
and Disparities bclwixt both. 

Compart (kpmpaut), 9. [ad. OF. compartir 
'to cliuide, part, or put, into equall peeces’ (Cotgr,), 
or (its source) L. compartlrl to divide and share 
with another, f. com- -f parttri to divide, share.] 

+ 1 . trans. To divide and share with others. Ohs. 
*373 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1577) S9 He coulde not compartc 
wyth hym his clolhes. 2603 Daniel Pkllotas (1717) 357 
And still compart The best Degrees and Honours of the 
Field, In hope to win his Love. 

2 . To subdivide, partition, or mark off into 
smaller parts ; to divide into compaitments. 

a 2785 (jlover Athenaid iv. (R.)j The crystal surface is 
comparted all. In niches vem’d with rubies. 2876 L, H. 
Morgan in N. Amer. Rev. CXXHI. 63 The interior was 
comparted by willow screens. 2880 L. Wallace lien-I/nr 
IV. ill. Each panel was comparted like a modem ofiice-desk, 
and each compartment crowded with labelled folios. 

3 . Arch. To lay out in accordance with a plan, 
with proper distribution and disposition of parts. 

1624 [see Comparting below]. 2723 Leoni Palladio's 
ArchiU (1742) I. 70 Streets, .ought to be so comparted, as to 
be strait. Ibid. I. 90 The pilasters, .ought to be so com- 
parted, as to fall into that part of the river where the stream 
IS least rapid. Ibid. II. 11 Thus Vitruvius comparted the 
round Temples. 

Hence Compa’rted. ppl. a. ; Compa-xtizig vbl, sh. 
2624 Wotton Archit. inRelig. Wot/on, (1672) 33, I make 
haste to the Casting and Comparting of the whole work. 
2634 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglids Warrs Flanders 299 He 
begirt the Town . . with divers well comparted (Quarters. 
2823 F. Nicholson Pract, Builder 583 Comparted ; divided 
into smaller parts ; or partitioned into smaller spaces. 

t Compart, sh. Obs. rare. [f. Com- + Pabt ji.] 
A part along with others, a companion part. 

1643 Digby Nat. Bodies xi. (1657) 109 Unseverable from 
one another, as being compartes of the same substanee. 
a 2694 J. Scott Pract. Disc, xxii. (T.', And yet remain un- 
.separable, as being comparts of the same substance. 2697 
J. Serjeant Solid Philos, gi. 

Comparti'cipant, a. rare, [f. Com- + Pab- 
TioiPANT, after L. comparticip-em sharing together.] 
Partaking ov participant together with others, 

2582 iY, /’.(Rhem.l Rph. iii. 6 The Gentils to he compartici- 
pant ofhis promis [Vulg. comparticipcs promissionis^, 
Cozapartimetit, obs. form of Compabtment. 
Compartioner ; see Compabcioneb. 
Compartition [k/imparti-jan). [ad. L. type 
compartitibn-em, n. of action f. compariirT to COM- 
PABT.] The action of comparting. 

* 1 * 1 . Division and sharing with another. Obs. 

2636 Brathwait Roman Emperors 62 Crownes hardly 
admit the compartition even of a brother. 

2 . Arch. The distribution and disposition of the 
parts of a plan ; laying out. 

1624 Wotton Archit, in Relig, Wotton. (1672I 39 , 1 am 
now come to the Casting and Contexture of the whole Work, 
romprehended under the term of Compartition. 2636 
Blount Glossogr, s. v.. By Compartition Architects under- 
stand a graceful and useful distribution of the whole ground- 
plot. .* 7 *® Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. I, a a. The Corn- 
partition is that which subdivides the whole Flatfoim of the 
House into .smaller Platforms, 
b. One of the parts so marked out and divided. 
[So J. and others after him, but the quots. may belong to e.] 
i624_Wotton Archit. in Reliq, Wotton. (1672) 14 Save 
in their Temples and Amphi-Theateis, which needed no 
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Compartitions. Sir T. Browne Gttnl. Cynis Hi. 54 We 
might examine their artifice in the contignations, the rule 
and order in the compartitions. 

Compartlement : see next, i b. 
Compartment (k^mpa'itment). Also 6-8 
compartimeut, 6 -pertiment, 6-7 -partement ; 
see also Copabtmbnt. [a. F. compartimeut, in It. 
-mento, late L. -mentum, f, compartirT to divide. 
The Fr. form was long retained in artistic senses.] 

I. A division separated by partitions, a part 
partitioned off. 

1 . Arch, and Art. A division or separate part 
of a design; ‘an ornamental subdivisional part, 
for ornament, of a larger division ' (Gwilt) ; e.g. a 
sunk panel in a ceiling or soflSt. 

1364-78 Bulleyn DuU. agst. Pest. (1888) is The piller was 
eightfootcsquare. .withcomparlementes of cunnyng mason- 
ric curiously couered with finegolde. 1398 Flomo, Compar- 
iuiieHto, a compartment, a partition. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. of 
Ens. 223 [A] loomhe. .pittifully defaced, .the compartiment 
and other buildings tqrne downe. 1713 T. Bennet Ess. 39 
Art. s The title of this copy is inclos’d with the same com- 
parliment which that copy has. 1726 R. Neve Bniliters 
Diet., Compartment, .in Architecture, is a particular Square 
(for an Inscription or some other Device) marked out in 
some ornamental Part of a Building. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Compartimeut o/tiles, an arrangement of white and red tiles 
varnished for the decoration of a roof. 185a H. Cotton 
Editions of Bible _(ed. a) 274 The title, within a wood-cut 
compartment. Ibid. 278 Title, within an architectural com- 
jmrtment. 1873 Horncr IFalks Florence (1884) I. xvi, 249 
The ceiling was divided into thirty-nine compartments. 

fb. ‘Fine bindings of books are said to be in 
compartiment ’ (Bailey Obs, 

[Cf, Littrd : Dorures h petits fers qui sc metlent sur le 
plat ou sur Ic dos des livres.] 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To Closet-Gods, About the cover of 
this book there went A curious-comely clean compartlement 
[imispr. for comparliement]. 

1 2 . Gardening. (See quots.) Obs. 

1610 W. Folkinciiam Art of Survey 11. vi. 36 The Trick- 
ing of Plots consists in Complements and Comparliments. 
1^ Kvelyn Kal. Ilort. 211 Clip Box, etc. in Parterres, 
Knots, and Compartiments. 17x2 J. James ir. Le Blonds 
Gardctiing 28 A Wood-work, planted in -a very handsome 
Compartimeut. *731-7 Miller Gard. Dipt., Compariiincnts 
are Beds, Plats, Bordens, and Walks, laid out according to 
the Form of the Ground. 1814 [see CopaktmentJ. 

3 . Her. A division of a shield, etc. 

xuo [see Copartment]. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry vi. vi. (1611) 271 The Motto, or 
Word, .set in some Scrole or Compartment, placed vsually 
at the foot of the Escocheon, 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., 
Hen. y, cclxi, Noe Fret of Names Worne as a Border, or 
Compartiment, To glimor ore the Tablet. 1^30-6 Bailey 
(folio), Compartments tin HoKildry) are partitions, as also 
quarterings of the escutcheon, according to the number of 
coats that arc to be in it, or the several divisions made 
in it. 

+ 4 . A division of troops. Obs. 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 7 The bands being in 
reat conipertiments and divisions, may be with a great 
eale more celeritie incorporated with the other great com- 
pertiments of the like weapons of other great bands. Ibid. 
9 Everie sort of weapon being reduced into bands by them- 
selves, without conipertiments of divers sorts of weapons in 
anie one hand. 

5 . A space or chamber parlitioned off. a. in 
the body of an animal or plant. 

1760-^a tr. yuan ^ Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) I. iv, viil. 17S Each 
seed. .inclo.sed in one of the compartments, formed by the 
transverse membranes of the pod. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
1 . 573/1 The stomach, .is divided into distinct compartments. 
Ibid. I. 644/1 'The left compartment of the ventricle, 
b. One of the divisions of a railway-carriage. 
Now one of the most common of the applications. 
x86a Siiirlev Nugai Crit. xi. 481 In the engaged compart- 
ment of a first-class carriage. 1885 Miss Bkaduon Wyllard's 
Weird I, 9 She was evidently travelling alone.. and she 
must have been in a compartment by herself. 

o. In other applications ; e.g. one of the water- 
tight divisions of a large ship. 

x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. ix. (1S78) 144 He 
ptLshed a compartment of books. x88i Daily Tel. 17 Oct., 
Suddenly liberated here, it . . gives rise to an intense cold, 
which it carries with it into the freezing compartments. x88a 
Naues Seamanship (ed. 6) 2 Water-tight bulkheads.— - 
The name applied to the sides of the numerous compart- 
ments into which it is customary to divide iron vessels. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 8/2 She had watertight compart- 
ments. 

0 . A separate division or section of anything, 
whether plane or solid. 

1793 Smeaton EdysloneL. § 328 The rails were made in eight 
compartments, and screwed together. 1834 ’DiemvmMonogr. 
on Cirripedia, Balanidse 33 A barnacle or acorn-shell is an 
irregular cone, formed generally of six compartments. 1867 
Hersciiel Pam. Lect. Sc., The Sun 71 They divide the 
spectrum into compartments. 187a NichOlsov P alxoni. 150 
The sides of the shell are seen to be composed of from 4 to 
8 separate pieces, valves, or, as they are technically called, 
compartments. 

II. f 7 . The proper disposition and distribution 
of the parts of any design : = Comparmtion 2. Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Aff.v. 7 Vc 4 ?i., Compartiment [with/’aiVi^erv], 
is a regular orderly disposition of agreeable Figures all 
round any Picture, Map, Draught, etc. for its better Orna- 
ment. 1713 Leoni Palladio’s A rchit. (1742) I. 57 The Com- 
p.artment of the Building, or the distribution of its parts. 
Ibid. I. 92 Of all the Biidges. .the most worthy of consider- 
ation (as well for the strength as the compartment of it). 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Compartiment [in Joinery, etc.], A 
symmetrical disposition of figures to adorn panels, etc. 


b. fig. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler s Tolerations in things tolerable 
. .are. .the faire Compartiments of Christian fraternity. 

8. Comb., as compartment-bulkhead, one of 
the partitions which divide the hold of a ship into 
watertight compailments ; compartment ceiling, 
one divided into panels (Gwilt); compartment 
tiles, an arrangement of varnished red and white 
tiles on a roof (Gwilt) : see 1730 in 4 b. 
Compartment al (k^mpaitmemtal), a. [f. 
prec. + -AL. Cf. departmeittal.'\ Consisting of, or 
of the nature of, compartments. 

1839 Gullick & Times Paint, 163 The painted compart- 
mental framework [of the Sisdne Chapel]. 

Compa'rtmented, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -sDii.] 
Fitted with, or divided into, compartments. 

1831 Ld. Wooohouseleb in A. Eamsay’s Whs. III. App. 
372 Any compartmented package became a gardevyance. 
1839 All y. Pound No, x. 17 , 1 point to my things and the 
compartmented trunk. 

t Compa'rtner. Obs. Also 6-7 -partener. A 
partner along with othets, a Copaiitnbb. 

1363-87 Foxe a. !$■ M. (1684) II. 437 Gardiner and his 
comparlners. 1364 Wills ^Inv. H. C. (Surtees) 216 , 1 being 
his compartener. _ 1643 Digby Nat. Bodies xi. (1657) 103 The 
soul.. is the bodies conipartner. 1701 Beverley Apoc. 
Quest. 18 Ephraim, the Compartuer. .to Dan in Idolatry, 
Hence ’}' Gompa'rtuersMp = CoPARVRKRSHiP. 
1634 Ford P. Warbeck iv. ii. My wife’s compartnership, 
163a Gaule Magastrom. 239 Whether you shall become 
poor by suerliship, compartnership, etc. 

Compass (kvinpas'), sbX (a. and adv.') Forms : 
3-6 oompace, 3-7 -pas(e, 4-7 -passe, (5 com- 
paas, 6 coom-, ooumpasse), 4- oompass ; also 
3-6 cumpas, 4 -pass, -pase, 4-6 -passe, 5 Sc. 
cumpaiss, (8 cumpace). [a. F. compos (lalh c. 
in Littre) ‘measure, pair of compasses, circle’; 
in mod.F. also ‘ mariner’s compass ’ ; = Pr. cqm- 
pas, Sp. compos ‘pair of compasses, measure, 
rule of life, pattern ’, Pg. compasso ‘ pair of com- 
passes ’, It. compasso ‘ a compasse, a round, also 
a pairc of compasses’ (Florio); med.L. com- 
passiis = circimts pair of compasses (Dn Cange). 
Cf. also Ger. compass, kompass, mariner’s compass, 
formerly also gnomon, sun-dial, portable dial, Du. 
kompas, Sw. compass, kompass. Da. compos, Norw. 
kompas, (all) mariner’s compass. (This is the 
exclusive sense in the Teutonic langs., as ‘ pair of 
compasses ’ is predominant in the Romanic.) 

The history of this word and its associated verb in the 
Romanic langs. has not yet been determined, and it pre- 
sents many points of uncertainty. It is doubtful whether 
the ab. is Common Romanic (the Sp. being app. from Fr. or 
Pr.), and as yet uncertain whether the sb. is derived from 
the vb., or the vb, from the sb. If the sb. was the origin, 
it would predicate a L. ty'gio*compassus, f. com- together or 
intensive -h step, pace; if the vb. was the earlier, 

compassare would he ‘ to pass or step together ' or ‘ com- 
pletely' (.see Diez passart\ and *compassus, compasso, the 
action of doing so. The earN history of the senses of the 
sb. is equally obscure : in OF., ‘measure’, primarily^ per- 
haps 'measure kept in walking together', ‘artifice, subtilty’, 
and ' pair of compasses appear all to be early senses ; it is 
at present impossible to say whether the instrument took 
its name from ‘measuring’ or from ‘equal stepping’. It 
is probable that the sense 'circumference, circle, round' 
which is slightly exemplified in OF., but has received so 
great a developmeut in Eng., is derived from the name of 
the instrument; but the converse is also possible; cf. L. 
circinus compasses, from circa round, etc. ; also Ger. zirkel, 
(1 ) circle, (2) compasses. The later application to the Mariner's 
Compass, recognized in modern French^ but chiefiy de- 
veloped in English and the Teut langs,, is also of obscure 
origin ; it may easily have arisen out of the sense ‘ circle ' or 
‘ circuit ', as showing the circle of the winds ; but in German 
this sense appears to have been preceded by those of ‘ gno- 
mon ’ and 'sun-dial ', which may point in another diiection. 
The Greek name of the circinus or compasses was Seafiijrrit, 
from Sia/SaiVeii' to stride or walk with the legs apart, to 
stride, step, or pass over ; It is not impossible that cothpassus 
and compassare may have been employed to render these 
words, and as also meant the gnomon of a sun-dial, 

it is conceivable that this indicates the way in which com- 
passus came to be used for dial, and mariner’s compass. 

The OF. senses all appear early in ME._ In the uncer- 
tainty as to the relations between these, it is impossible to 
arrange them in any certain order in Eng., and that adopted 
is merely provisional, and subject to alteration when Romanic 
scholars shall have ascertained the previous histoiy of the 
word in their own domain.] 

I. Measure, etc. 

fl. Measure, proper proportion, regularity : e.g. 
to keep even compass (cf. OF. tenir compos to keep 
step in marching) ; by compass (OF, par compos, 
h. compos, It. a compasso), with measure and order, 
with regularity, regularly. Obs. 

c 1340 Gam. 4* Gr. Hut. 944 Ho watz ]>e forest in felle, of 
flesclM & of lyre, & of compas, & colour, & costes of alle 
other, c 1400 Horn. EosesaoS Nature hadde nevere such a 
grace. To forge awerk of such, compace [Fr. de tel compas]. 
1473 Caxton Jason 92 b, Vigrnes and trees hyly con- 
duyted by compass. 16x2 Brihsi.uy Lud, Lit, iv. (1627) 
32 To keepe even compasse in the height, greatnesse, and 
breadth of his letters. 

2 . ‘ Moderate space, moderation, due limits ’ ( J.) ; 
esp. in Within or out of compass \ i.e. within or be- 
yond the bounds of moderation. Obs. exc. dial, 
[Possibly arising out of the sense ' measure ', but certainly 
related also to sense 9.] 


1379 Tomson Calvids Sertn. Tim. 59/2 We cannot bring 
our selues in compasse vnder it, vnlesse God draws vs to it. 
Ibid, 133/1 Wee haue need of some order and bridle, to 
hold vs within our compasse. 1612 Davies Whp Ireland, 
etc. (J.), In two hundred years before (I speak within com- 
pass) no such commission has been executed. 16x3 G. 
Sandvs Tra/o, 61, I should not speake much out of com- 
passe, should I say as large as a bushell. 1632 H. Seilb 
Avgvstvs 166 To keepe these [nialecontents]_in compasse, 
Avgvstvs .. constituted a Provost of the Citie. 1701 Jer. 
Collier Antoninus 179 Which . . keeps those Things which 
Decay from running out of Compass. 1742 Richardson 
Eamelalll.384,1ta\ist keepwithin Compass. s88oS,C/iesA. 
Gloss, s. V., To ' speak i' compass ’ is to speak within limits, 
to speak guardedly. 

II. Ailifice, skilful or crafty device. 

1 3 . Designing, skilful devising, ingenuity ; pass- 
ing into the bad sense of craft, subtilty, cunning. 
In later use closely associated with the vb. in sense 
2 : compassing, contriving, Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8797 (Cott.) To fest, wit compas slei, 
Vr ware to-geder. ^1320 Cast. Loue^ 739 A trone Of white 
iuori . . Wih cumpas ijirowen and with, gin al ido. c 1384 
Chaucer U. Fame 1.462 How maugre luno, Eneas, For 
al hir sleight and liir compas, Aclieved al his aventurc. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 323 With a compas of elennes to colour 
hir speche. 1321 St. Werburge (1B48) 33 Castynge in his 
mynde crafitely by compas How he myght optayne to the 
hye empyre. 1326 Wolsey in Slrype Eccl. Mem, 1. 1. v. 66 
His refusal proceeded of no manner of compass or intent to 
protract time for any sinister purpose. 1379 Lyly Enphues 
(Alb.) 02 If it come to passe as it is lyke by my compasse. 
*597 Bacon Coulers Good <5- Evil ix. (Arb.) 152 Incident 
to those tilings that proceede from our owne care, and com- 
passe. 

t b. A crafty contrivance or artifice ; a stratagem. 

1340 Act 32 lieu. VIII, c. 32 § 2 By meanes and com- 
passes to proue a procontracte. 1530 Latimer Last Serm, 
oef. Ediu. I 'I, I. 242 These fellows that liave their fetches 
and their far compasses to bring things to their purposes. 
1558-9 Act X Eliz. c. 5 g I Yf any person doo compas or 
imagyn to deprive the Queues ma'i" and the same Com* 
passes or Imaginacions. .shall or doo utter. 

III. The mathematical instniment. 

4 . An instrument for taking measurements and 
describing circles, consisting (in its simplest form) 
of two straight and equal legs connected at one end 
by a movable joint. Now gen. in pi. ; also pair 
of compasses, 

Modiheations of this instrument are the Bow-compassls ) 
beam-, calliper- hair-compasses, etc. Similar instruments 
for describing figures other than circles are specified by a 
corresponding adj., as elliptic, oval, triangular compasses’, 
also proportional compasses : see these adjs. 

a- \c 1340 Cursor M. 9947 (Trin.) A tour faire of yuory . . 
Craftily casten wi); a compas. But earlier MSS, wi]> 
compas.] 1387 TRBViSAZfiJg'o’wt (Rolls) II. 303[Perdix]raado 
be firsts compa.'i. (1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. §40 [I] Cleped 
pat on poynt of my compas A, & l>at other poyiit F. e 1430 
p'oe. in Wr.-WOlcker Tayltx Hie circinus, a compas. 1370 
Dee Math, Pref. 40 Geometrie . . teacheth the Vse of the 
Rule and the Cumpasse. a 1745 Swift G<)i To fix one foot 
of their compass wherever they think fit. 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess., Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 76 Defined by compass and 
measuring-wand. 

p. 1553 Eden Decades W. Ind. ii. x. (Arb.) 134 We 
tooke owre composes & beganue to measure the sea coastes. 
*394 Blundevil Exerc, v. (ed. 7) 589 How to make with 
your Compasses a perpendicular line to fall from, any point 

f iuen vpon another riglit line. 1667 Milton P. L. vh. 224 
n his hand He took the golden Compasses, prepar’d^ . . to 
circumscribe This Universe. 1831 Brewster Optics iv. 38 
Some point, .where, .one foot of the compasses is placed. 

Y 1331 Recorde Castle KnowL (1556) 37 Haue a payre 
of compasse apeelye made for to draw the circles. 1790 in 
Archfeol, X. 133 A pair of brass conmasses, one of the legs 
of which is broken off. 1840 Ibid. XXVIII. 378 A pair of 
curious brass compasses or dividers. 

b. Name of a small southern constellation. 

1B37 Penny Cycl. VII, 185/1 Cirdnus, the Compasses, a 
constellation, .not very far from the South Pole. 

c. humorously, Coryate's compasses ; one’s legs. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav, 280, 1 resolved to give up my 
saddle to the boy, and try Tom Coryate’s compasses. 

IV. Circumference, circle, curve; bound. 

* 1 * 5 . A circumference, a circle. Obs. 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Cense. 7586 pe erih . . Es hot als a poj^nt 
Imyddes a compsise. 1393 (jower Co)f. 111. oa As the point 
in a compas Stant even amiddes, c 1400 Maundev. x. 38 
A lytill hous made in maner of half a cumpas. , 14x3 Lydg. 
Pi^. Sewle ill. iv. (1483) 52 The compas of this whele was 
lltcned ful of hokes. c 1470 Henry Wallace viii. 227 All 
Wallace ost in till a cumpaiss baid. 1330 Falsgr. 207/2 
Compas, a cercle or roDdell. 1351 Records Pathv). Knawl. 
I. xxvii, Nowsette I one fote of the compas in G, and extend 
the other foote vuto H, and so drawe a compas. 1353 Eden 
Decades W. Ind. t. ix. (Arb.) 98 Men ioyninge handes to- 
gy ther & standinge in coompasse. 1613 R. C. Tails Alph. 
(ed. 3) Semicircle, halfe a circle or compasse. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. ii. ii. iii. (1651) 245 If the world is 21,500 miles 
in compass, its Diameter is 7000. 1635 K Terry Voy. E. 
India 347 They make a little Circle upon the ground . . after 
which they sit down within that Compasse. 

t b. Anything circular in shape, e.g. the globe, 
the horizon ; also, a circlet or ring. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 111. 212 To telle, .of these yates 
florysynges ne of compases ne of kervenges. c 1394 P. PI. 
Crede 123 Crist in compas of gold In pe wide windowe 
westwarde. c 1473 Partmay 6270 All rounde the compas 
though man be sekyng, In all the worlde .so noble king is 
noght. 1383 Stanyhurst rEneis iii. (Arb.) 73 With seed 
of iEneas shal coompasse ^rthlye be ruled. 1611 Coryat 
Crudities 455 About the middest goeth a compasse of brasse. 
x68i W. Robertson PkraseoL Gen. (1693) 567 The compass 
of the eye, orbita. 

90 -a 
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f e. Phrase : a compass to, in {plie) compass of, 
aioiind, round. 

c *3zs Childfi. yesits 1660 (Matz.) Isette huy weren a com- 
pas To a bord ^aie inne wa.s. c 1330 Ps. Ixxviii. in Pref. 
IPyelif’s Bible p. iv. note, In the cumpas of Jerusalem. 
138Z WyCLiF Mark iii. 34 Biholdynge hem. .that saten in 
the cumpas of hym. — Rev. iv. 3 A reynbowe was in 
cnmpas of the seete, 1526 Tinoale Reo. vii. xi All the 
angelles stode in the compace of the seate. 

'1' 6 . A circular arc, sweep, curve. Ols. 

134s Ascham Toxqph, (Arb.l 120 Your bo we [must] be well 
trymmed. .that it may come rounde in trew compasse euery 
where. 1563 Shvts Arc/u'i. B j b, Constrained thebraunches 
. . to draw downwardes againe with a sertaine compasse. 1627 
Capt. Smith Seawan’e Gratn.^ ii. 3 There doth begin the 
compasse and bearing of the ship. 1637 Blunt Vcfy. JLevcait 
28 The Promontory, .hath two sides encompassed by Sea. . 
with a compasse turning from West to N orth. 1697 Potter 
A 7 tUq. Greece (171S) 49 Slings, .somewhat broad in 
the middle, with an oval Compass, and so by little and 
little decreasing Into two Thongs. 

"b. Archcry, The curved path described by an 
arrow ; the angle of elevation as determining this 
path ; cf. C. 3 b. 

X543 Ascham Toxo^h. (Arb.) X33 The shaft in flyenge . . if 
it dye far, it flyeth a round compace. Ibid. r45 In drawyng 
[of the bow] some set suche a compasse, as thoughe they 
woulde toume about. X613 Cmxvi/LsRev.BnssyiyAinbois 
Plays (1873] II. 136 Tis the . .compasse giuen it by the Archer 
That makes it hit or misse. i%j,oStrult'sSj>orls^Past.{T.i-](i) 
124 A good archer, .ought also. . to be well acquainted with 
what compass his arrows would require In their flight. 

7. The circumference, boundary, enclosing line or 
limits of any space or area. 

a 1300 [see C. i]. c 1330 R. Brumne Chroit. Wace (Rolls] 
8931 Wybynne pe compas of )je stones [of Stonehenge], 
f r4ao Maundev. vi. 31 pe compas of pe citee. .contenes 
XXV. myle aboute. 1568 (jrafton Ckreai. II. 6ix Jack Cade, 
entending to bring the king farther within the compasse of 
his nette, 1570-6 Lambards Peramb. Kent (1826) 333 A 
Palaice . . the compasse whereof may he traced out by the 
mines of an olde Wall there. X865 Ruskik Sesame 3 A 
giave subject.. and a wide one. .so wide that I shall make 
no effort to touch the compass of it. 

b. Measurement round, circuit, girth. (Cf. xi.) 
1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1331) 269 The lamenesse and 
compasse of all cieatures cqrporall. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trceo. ^3 The Caspian Sea is in compasse neere three thou, 
sand miles. xvSx J. Moore Vieio Soc. It, (1790) 1. ii. 2z A 
fortification of between two and three miles in compass. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr, II. ii. 179 Greater in his compass 
of body, than any within six kingdoms about him. iMa 
Shokthouse j. Ifiglesant xxix, Vvithin the confines of the 
Duke’s chase, thirty miles in compass. 

8 . Circumscribed area or space j in wider sense, 
space, area, extent. 

In many uses this and the prec. sense are not separable ; cf. 
the ordinary use of ' circumference ’ for * circle '. (Here perh. 
belongs Chaucer’s tritee compas, explained by Prof. Skeat 
as ' threefold space, i. e, of the earth, the sea, and the 
heavens But other explanations have been attempted.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21640 (Cott.) In pis compas godd all 
has left, c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 3x9 A wyndow . . In pe 
compas of a cubit kyndely s[q]ware, c 1386 Chaucer 
Sec, Nun's T, 43 Of the tryne compas lord and gyde • . 
Whom erthe and see and heuene out of relees Ay heryen. 
1535 CovERDALE 2 Macc. i. 13 He entred with a small 
company, into the compasse of the temple. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 3 A certain compass inclosed all about 
within the Temple. 1685 Manc/i. Court Lett Rec. 
(1888) VI. 231 Lambert Henton hath palled out a cer- 
taine Compas of land, c 17x0 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 27 
The Lord’s prayer and ten Commandments [written] in the 
Cotimass of a Crown piece. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 
363 The. .towering hopes of Athens demanded that the new 
wall should inclose a larger compass, 
b. tratif. tcaiSifig. Of time, etc. 

*573 G- Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 33 Within the 
cumpas of that wocthi Emperors reign, 1669 Stormy 
MctrhtePs Mag, 1. 3, 1 shall draw out the Description in as 
small a compass as it can be. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Mist, 
(1827) III, 259 In the compass of one verse. 1818 Cruise 
DigestNl, 517 Confined to the compass of a life. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, (X862) 94 Within the compass of the 
last four chapters. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. x. 304 Who in 
the compass of a day performed Such mighty deeds. 

9. fg. Bounds, limits, as in within, beyond the 
compass ^(sight, knowledge, power, ability, etc,) ; 
range or extent within limits ; and, more generally, 
range, reach, sphere, scope. 

JSSS in Strype Eccl, Mem. Ill, App. xlvii. 143 Tire salde 
witnessis. .have deposed of malice, .beside and without the 
compasse of the same articles. 1570 Dee Math, Pref. 46 
Studies : not falling within the Cumpasse of their Capa- 
citie, 1604 Shahs. 0 th. nr. iv. 21 To do this, is within the 
compasse of mans Wit. 1639 Fuller Holy War i. L (1647) 
lit cometh within the compasse of our belief. 1655 W. F. 
Meteors \i, 30 Jt never goeth down out of the compass of 
sight, thou^ it be not seen in the day-time for the bright- 
nws of the Sun. Ibid, in, 57 Clouds . .without the compass 
w our sight, X736 Butler Ajial, Introd. 4 The Extent, 
Compass, and Force, of analogical Reasoning. 1822 Haz- 
LiTT Tailed. II. vii. 163 Many men. .have not a compass of 
Mul to take an interest in any thing truly great. 1823 De 
Quincey Let. Educ, i, (x86o) 14 Distinguished for variety 
and compass of power. 1870 Bowen Logic 6 The limited 
compass of the human mind, 
b. spec. Intellectual range. 

*7*7 Swift To Yng. Lady, To discourse of arts and 
•scmnces out of your compass. 1737 Wateeland Eucharist 
7 H® will, .fall short in most Things, for want of Compass, 
and larger Views. 

10. Music. The full range of tones whicTi a voice 
or musical instrument is capable of producing. 

*597 Morley Introd, Mus. 7 Phi, Why then was your 


Scale deuised of xx. notes? Ma. Because that compasse 
was the reach of most voyces. 1602 Shaics. Mam. iii. ii. 383 
You would sound mee from my lowest Note, to the top of 
my Compasse. 1709 Addison Toiler No. 137 P 4 A Flute, 
an Instrument . . without any great Compass. 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. ^ Solit,, Elogteeuce'^\ss. (Bohn) III. 24 Of all the 
musical instruments on which men play, a popular assembly 
is that which has the largest compass and variety. 

V. Circuit, round, circuitous course. (Cf. 7 h.) 

11. Circular movement, course, or journey, circuit, 
round ; a roundabout journey, a detour, arch. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. xv. xo From Jerusalem by cumpas 
[per circHitMti\ til vnto Illiryk I haue fulfillid the gospel 
of Crist. c 1385 Chaucer L. G, W. _Prol. 199 They 
wenlen in compas, Daunsinge aboute this flour, c 1510 
More Picus Wks. 19/t Wicked men walke about _ in a 
circuit or coumpasse. _ 1578 T._ N. tr. Cong. W, hidia 33B 
He . . shewed with stirring his feete the compasses and 
pointes of the daunce. 160S-IX Bp. Hall Occas. Medii, 
(x8si) 42 The hawk, .towers up, by many gradual compasses, 
to his highest pitch. 1698 Froger Voy, 100 The Foitugucse 
. .save a ]arg% Compass that others are oblig'd to make. 
c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (t888) X14 A. .hill, .so steepe. . 
few Coaches but gaine.s the top of it by a Compass round it. 
b. A circuit of time, round, revolulion. 
i6ax Shaks. Jul, C. v. iiL 2s Wliere 1 did begin, there 
shall I end : My life is run his compasse. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) i Chron. xx, x It came to passe after the compasse 
of a yeare [post anni circulutn]. 

+ e. A roundabout expression, a circumlocution. 
1623 Lisle jElfric on O. N. T. Pref. 14 Out of this 
compasse can he not goe. 17x2 J. Jamfs tr. Le Blonds 
GardtningZt A tedious Compass of Words and Tcrm.s. 

d. phr. To cast, fetch, go, set, take a compass : 
to take a circular or drcnilons course, make a 
circuit or detour ; *f* rarely, to form a circle ; fig. to 
act or speak in a roundabout manner, digress. 

ri43a Hcnhvson Fed). (1865) 183 He kc.st ane com- 
pos far about. 153s Coverdale EuL L 5 The wyndc goeth 
towarde ys South, & fetcheth his compose aboute vnto the 
North, a Latimer Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 433 A man 
that, .hath his journey’s end before him, whatmadne.ss were 
it for him to set further compass about. i6ix Bible Acts 
xxviii. 13 From thence wee fet a compasse, and came to 
Rhegium. 1654 Evelyn Diary yt July, Taking^ leave of 
Cadeuham we went a compass into Leicestershire. X725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 72 To take a compass 
round behind the pirates camp. 1837 (Quincey Revolt 
Tartars Wks. 1863 IV, 163 Troops of deer . . fetching a 
compass by way of re-entering the forest grounds. 
fig. 1677 Gilpin Demotul. (1867) 36 He falls not directly 
upon what he intended, .but fetdheth a compass, a 1693 
Tillotson Sentt. (1743) VII. *®5* What a compass do many 
men fetch to go to heaven, by innumerable devices, a X847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor IL xiv. 240 The compass 
commonly fetched before the pupil can be conducted to the 
point intended. 

VI. The Mariner’s Compass. 

12. An instrument for determining the magnetic 
meridian, or one’s direction or position with re- 
spect to it, consisting of a magnetized needle turn- 
ing freely on a pivot; notably employed in the 
guidance of a ship’s course at sea (the Mariner's 
or Seaman's compass). 

The mariner's compass conrisls essentially of three parm, 
the bowl or Box (fA*, sense 13), containing the Card (jA®, 
sense 4) on which the 32 Points of the compass are marked 
(see Point), and the Needle. According to its position or 
use on ship-board it is distinguished as biwuicle-, hcuigUig-, 
standard, steering~cmtpass, etc. 

To box the compass : see Box v.* 12; also in the same 
sense 7b say the (or ottds) compass. 

e 1515 Cocke LorelVs B. (Percy Soc.) la Some the anker 
layde . , One kepte y> compas and watched yo our glasse. 
x5ai Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 140 Item that I gif William 
Tyngaite my cardyd and my best compas. xssa Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 28 Ane skyppar can nocht gyde 
his schip to ane gud Kevin without direction of his compas. 
1627 Capt, Smith F eeanatls Gram .viii. ssTheboyes.. every 
Munday . . to say their compasse, i6(^'Evelyh Kal, Mart. 
(1729)222 Remember in all Tran^Iantings to observe the. . 
Quarter of the Compass. xflpgDAUpiBR Voy. II. iii. v, 58 
A Tornado . . causes the Winds to shift all round the Com- 
pass. 1823 W. ScoRESBY ynd. N. Whale Fishery 145 On 
the 12, we had the wind almost all round the compass. 1875 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk. ii. (ed. a) 43 When the ship 
has been placed on her proper course by the Standard 
Compos, the helmsman will notice the point shown by 
the Binnacle Compass as being that to which he lias to 
attend. 

b. (VaTielies of this instrument are specially 
constructed for particular purooses. 

Such are the aximnth cojnpass (see Azimuth 2), the dip, 
surveying, variation compasses, etc.) 

X703 Art s Improv, p. xv, There are now. .diverse sorts or 
kinds of Compasses; as Aamnfh Compasses, Meridian 
Compasses, Variation Compasses, Amplitude Compasse.s, 
Hanging Conipasses, Pocket Compasses. 2832 Nat. Philos., 
Magnetisnt vi. 60 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The land or survey- 
i^-compass. .furnished with sights, and means for reading 
off the degrees on the cmd. Ibid, vL 6r The Variation 
Compass designed to exhibit the diurnal changes of varia- 
tion jn the horizontal magnetic needle. i88x Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Compass, An instrument like the ordinary 
nautical or surveyor’s compass . . having a clinometer at- 
tached. _ Also, a dip-compass, for tracing magpietic iron 
ore, having a needle hung to move in a vertical plane, 

1601 CoRNWALLYES Ess^ II. xlviu, (1631) 307 It shall bee. . 
by chance : a compasse too uacertaine for Justice to saile 
hy. 1634 SirT. Herbert TVaz/. 221 margin^ Gods Provi- 
dfiuce tne best compasse. 164^ Eikon Basilike x\g Profit 
IS the Compasse by which Factious men steer their cour.se. 
x8^5 M'Culloch Taxaiimi 1. iii. (X852) 90 From whatever 
point of the political compass we may set out. 


13. Conchol. A kind of shell-fish. 

X776 Da Costa Elem. Conchol. 243 Sometimes the valves 
are differently coloured, as the Compass, or Sole, which lias 
one valve of a chestnut brown. 

B. adj. Round, circular, curved. (Still in 
technical use : cf. D.) 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 136 It i.s sette in a compa-sse pece 
of yren. 2563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 1x3 Ptholome, with 
Compasse Globe in hande. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Albanact. 
xxvii, The Compasse pathes of eiiety ayrye sphere. X607 
Topsell Beasts (1673) 2x2 The Dogs.. run along., 
through rough and plain, crooked and straight, direct and 
compass. 17SX Chestehf. Lett. III. 14* A compa.ss ring 
set round with little diamonds. 1766 Enticic London IV. 
100 The north front . . has a triangular instead of the two 
compass pediments, 

C. adv. [Cf. in compass 

1 1. In compass, in circuit, ‘ all round ’. Obs. 
(Unless compass is a sb, and the construction as in ‘ ten 
miles’ distance ’,) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2275 (Cott.) Jlis lour wa.s . , ten mile 
compas al aboute. 1587 Fleming Contn. MoUnshed III. 
135V2 With teeth of three quarters of a yard Compas. 

•(•2. Ill a circle, round. Obs. 
c 1400 Gamelyn 629 All sate al )>e mete comp.'is aboute. 

1 3. In a circular arc or curve, curvcdly. Obs. 
*545 Ascham 'To.voph. (Arb.) 133 In dr.-iwyng, it [the bow] 
must come rounde compasse. 1559 Morwyng Eswtym. 
24s 'Ihe tylcs mu.st be cut and hewed compas. 1573 Coopi.k 
Thesaurus, Classis luuata . . a ship bending compasse like 
a Moonc. x6o6 B. Jonson Masgne l/ymen Note, IVks. 
(Rtldg.) 558 They [mantles] were fastened on the rigliL 
shoulder, and fell compass down the back in gracious 
folds. 1607 TorscLi. Fonrf. Beasts (1673) 22a Some again 
cut it [horse’.s mane] to .stand compass like a bow. X655 J. 
Webb Stonc-iletig (1725) 88 Tlie Architraves were. . wrought 
compass, exactly, according to the Circumference of tlieir 
respective Circle. 

+ b. Archery. To shoot compass \ to shoot al an 
elevation, so as to allow for the curve of the pro- 
jectile. Obs. Cf. A. 6 b. 

*545 Ascham Toxoph. t. (Arb.) 10 1 Ve lake su great heade, 
to kepe youre standynge, to shoote coiiipassc. Ibid. 11. 107. 
i6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. § 24 They .shot their 
Arrowes Compasse, with purpose to kill or gall .such .Scots 
as came to the execution. 

fig, 1530 Sihrlcy Grateful Sent. v. i, Shoot not so much 
compass, be brief, and an.swer me. 

ti. Tlnough a complete cycle or round; 'all 
round the clock ’ or ‘ compass Ohs. (Cf CiliULE 
17 0 .) 

1580 Lyly f Arb.) 323 Perceiued at ye last Ins 

olde Hat againe to come into the new fashion, wherewith. . 
he sayde, 1 haue now lyued compasse, for Adams olde apron 
must make Eue a new kirtle. 

D. Comb., as (sense 4 ) compass-joint', (sense la) 
compass-howl, -box, -card, -face, -needle, -point', 
oompass-bar (see quot.) ; oompass-bearings, 
bearings taken by the compass ; oompass-briok 
(sec quot.) ; compoBS-callipers = calliper com- 
passes (see C-VLIiIPEb) ; + compass-dial, a port- 
able sun-dial adjustable by an attached compass- 
needle ; compass-flower, -plant, a N. American 
composite {Silphiutn laciniatuni) with large much- 
divided leaves, of which the lower ‘ ate said to 
present their faces uniformly north and south’ 
(Asa Gray) ; also other plants whose leaves arc 
supposed to show a like tendency, e.g. the Prickly 
Lettuce {Lactuca scariola) ; compass-headed a., 
having a semicircular head ; f oompass-heart 
(see quot, : apparently a literal rendering of the 
GieekirepiKapdiov) ; compass- plane (-smoothing- 
plane), a smoothing-plane having a convex sole and 
iron, used for planing concave surfaces ; com- 
pass-roof (sec quots.) ; compass-saw, a saw with 
a narrow blade for cutting out curves of moderate 
size; compass-signal, a signal denoting a point 
of the compass ; compass-stock, a curved stock ; 
compass-timber, curved timber, esp. as used for 
ship- building ; compass-window, a semicircular 
bay-window (cf. Compassed 3 b). Also t com- 
pass-wise adv. 

^1874 Knight Diet. Mech., *CompasS’bar, a fi.\ed iron 
ring in the silver-from-lead-extracting furnace. 1823 W. 
Scoresby JrnL N. Whale Fishery 322 The niabt-head. .was 
the only part of the .ship where *compa.ss-bearings could bo 
relied on. iMa Ansted Channel Isl. 11. x, (ed. 2) 234 The 
compass-bearing of the principal veins. 1797 Nicholson 
yml. Nat. Philos, I. 426 The needle is usually supported 
on a steel point which occupies the axis of. .the *coinpasS 
box. X7« T. N. City 4 C. Parch. 38 ’'Compass-bricks . . 
are of a Circular Form, their use is for Steening of Wells. 
1706 Phillips, *Compass~Callipers, an Instrument us’d by 
Gunners, which j-esembles two Semi-circles. X874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., *Compass-card . . is usually attached to the 
needle. 187s Chamb. yrtd. 79. 1632 Lithcow Trav. viii. 
(1682) 3fo Holding our Course North-East, my ^Compass- 
Dyal being our guide. _ 1727-51 Chambers Cyct. s. v., Com- 
pass-dials are small dials, fitted in boxe.s, for the pocket ; 
to show the hour of the day by direction of the needle. 
X847 Longf. Ev. II. iv. Look at this delicate' plant . . its 
leaves all point to the north, as true as the magnet, It is 
the *compass flower, 1850 Weale Diet. Terms, *Compass- 
headed, in ancient architecture, circular. 1594 T,_l{. La 
Pritnaud. Fr, Acad. n. aax The heart hath for his next 
dwelling^ house a membrane or skinne called . . Pericardion, 
which signifieth . . a ’'compasse-heart. X874 Knight Diet. 
Mech., *Cempass-j0int, a form of joint usual in compasses, 
in which one leg has a circular disk or two, clamped between 
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other disks belonging to the fellow leg. 1797 Nicholson 
ynil, Nat. riulos. I. 427 A *compass-ueedle supported 
on a simple point. 1866 Hersciiel Fam. Led. Sc., The 
Sun 79 Ihe causes of the Compass needle pointing to the 
North. 1850 Weale Diet. Terms s. v., The use of the 
''compass-plane is to form a concave cylindrical surface. 
1848 Gray Meat. Bat. 219 'Compass-plant. 1870 Gard. 
Chron. Sept. 1213 The compass plant, a wild sunflower of 
the western prairies. 1882 Alvard in Amer. Naturalist 
XVI. 626 Compass Plant. .The property is best exhibited in 
the radical leaf, which presents its faces to the rising and 
setting sun. _ 1597 J. Payne Royal E.rc/t. 34 The *compa.ss 
poynt directingc to the haven. 1830 Wuale Diet, Terms, 
^Compass-roof, a roof in which the braces of the timbers 
are inclined so to form a sort of arch, 1678 Moxon 
Meelu Excrc, vi. 100 The *Conipass-Saw should not have 
its Teeth Set as other Saws have. i88i Mechanic § 380 
The compass-saw is also used for ciicular work. 1725 
W. Halfpenny Sound Building 25 With a ’'Compass 
Smoothing-Plane.. plane the Inside thereof. 1866 Frouhe 
in Athenamvi 392/3 Harquebuiis with a ^compass-stock. 
1686 Lend, Gas. 2122/4 Any Woods convertible to Streight, 
"■CompahS or Knee Tymber or Plank, fit for the Service 
of His Majesties Navy. 1793 Smeaton Edystoue L. § 42 
_He encompassed those two courses with circular, or what 
is technically called compass _ timbers. 162X Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 102 Her Ladies . . were a little distant 
from her in a faire ’‘compasse Window, c 1700 C. Fiennes 
Diary (1888) ig Another large dineing loome with great 
Conipass windows. 1345 Raynold Byrth Mankynde S9 
Which . . he made .soo ’'compase wyse and caue or holowe 
in the iniddes, that, etc. 135* T. Wilson Logike 45 b, The 
clement goelh compasse wise because it is roundc. 1616 
SuKFL. &Markii. Country Farm 684 The old Harts, .hatting 
. .their homes set with peailcs, and strait and large heads, 
rather oiien than turned compasse-wise. 

i' Co'Uipass, sb.'h Obs. Also 6-7 oompas(fie, 
7- poss. A corruption of Coiiros'i', prevalent in 

16-17111 c. 

, *S 73 T Nusb. (1878) So Lay on more compas, and 
fallow agen. 1613 Markham Eug. Husiaudniau i, i. vii. 
(163s) 38 The best Manure or Compasse. . that you can give 
such ground. i6t6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 333 

E. -irth, mudde, and other compas. i66g Woklidgi: Syst. 
Agric, (i68i)323Compas, or Compost. aijoaDmoEnFalles, 
Cock ij- Fox 269 A cart he found That carry'd campa.ss forth 
to dung the giound. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio), Compos. 

Compass (ktrmpas), v.^ Forms : see sb.l Fa. t. 
and pfle, 4- compassed ; also 4-7 compast. [a. 

F. compasse-r (12th c. in Littr^), to measure, de- 
sign, contrive, regulate, adjust; cf. Pr., Sp. com- 
pasar *to mcasiue with a compass, to compass 
about’ (Minsheu), It. compassare to measure with 
compasses, to weigh in the mind, 'to compasse 
about ’ (Florio) L. type *compassare. Sec the sb!\ 

I. To plan, contrive, devise, 
f 1 . tram. To plan, design, contrive,, devise (a 
work of art). Obs, 

C1330R. Bhunni: C 7 /mi. If'acc? (Rolls) 8807 In Aufrikwcre 
|ioy [stones of Stonehenge] compassed & wrought, a 1400- 
So Alexander pe iialais , . fiat compast was of Cu-sys 
[Cyrus], Ibid. .^^629 Anc instrument all of iren . .Was com- 
past on carte-wise. 1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy i. vi, I can 
not paynt nor compasse No gay processe. 
fb. absol, 

rwj Langl. P. pi, T). xi.y. 233 He taujtc. ..some to compas 
craftily & coloures to make. Ibid. xvii. 170 The fyngres 
fourmen a ful hande to purireye or peynteu Keruynge and 
conipassynge as crafte ofjie fyngres. 

2 . To contrive, devise, machinate (a purpose). 
Usually in a bad sense : see quots. 1292, 1491. 

[xzga Britton i. ix. [viii.] § 2 Graunt tresoun est a corn- 
passer nos Ire mort. 1351 Act 25 Edw, III, Slat. v. c. s 
Q*nt homme fait compasser ou ymaginer la mort nostre 
Seign' le Roi.] 1297 R. Glouc. C1724) 109 To suc[h] ende 
I was y-come as he nadde y-compaeed in ys c 1313 

iiOKEiiAM 113 He compasytli venjaunce to hym bat ajen 
clenketh. <;x33o R. Brunne Chron, (x8xo} 98 He jioaht 
to compas ille, ]>e same lille him did he. c 1^8$ Chaucer 
L. G. IF. 1339 l/ipsiphile .J* Medea, At this was com- 
liassed on the nyghle Betwix him Jason, and this Er- 
culcs. 1491 Act 1 Hen, VII, c. 23 Fream., Richard While 
. .trailrously yinagened and compassed the dethe . . of our 
scid Souvereigne Lord. 1639 W. Brough Sacr, Princ. 231 
To contrive mischiefs, and to compasse designes of vanity. 
x68i Trial S, Colled^ X19 To compasse or imagine the 
imprisonment of the King. x86o Motley NetherL (1S68) 
11 . XV, 249 England, whose desolation is thus sought and 
compassed. x888 W. D. Hamilton Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn, Series X644, Pref 22 The Parliament . . compassing 
the destruction of the Throne, 
b. with inJin. phrase or subord. clause. 

<11325 E. E, Alia. P. B. X433 For to compas & kest to haf 
hem dene wrojt. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1410 Hipsiphile 
4 Medea, Compassede he How T ason myghte best destroyed 
be. 15x3 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 42/1 His unde hadde 
coumpassed to rule the kynge, 184S Ad 11 Viet. [.Better 
Security of Crown), If any person . . shall compass .. to de- 
prive or depose our Most Gracious Lady the Queen. 

+ c. a/fsol, or mlr. Obs, 

143a Lydg. Chron, Tr(^ i. ii, Double as Tygre slyghtly 
to compace. x^,, Eptpti. in Tundalds Vis, (1843) xo8 
Thowgh thow with wordis honny swete Maliciously upon 
her deth compasse They schall askape. 
f 3 . To consider, ponder, meditate, ‘ go through 

c X400 Desir, Troy 10x15 He. .ay compast pe ca.ses in his 
dene hert. 15x3 Douglas x, hi. 96 Eneas, That 

with hymself can mony thing cumpas, 1534 Wihtinton 
Tullyes Offices i. (1340) 26 Whan thou hast compaced 
[lustrawris\ all by reason and by thy mynde. 

+ b. intr,, or with obj. clause. Obs. 
c 1340 Gaw, 4 Gr, Knt. 1196 Pe lede. , Compast in his con- 
cience to quat ^at cace niyjt Mene. cxiao Rom. Rose 
6934 Fulle fast, iwys, compassen we By what ladder he is 


clomben, 1313 Douglas vn. Piol. 131 Wythin iny 

mynd compassing thocht 1 so. 

II. + 4 . To desciibe with compasses (a ciicle). 

CX391 CiiiAUCER i 18 Up-on this foiseide plate ben 

compassed certein cerclis pat Iiihlen Almicantcras. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 108 Signes twelve. Which have her 
cerclis by hem selvc Compas.sed in the zodiaque. 

III. To go or come round, put round, encom- 
pass. literally. 

In sense.s5-8 often extended by round, about] in senses 
3-7 also widi in. 

а. trails. To pass or move round; to traverse in 
a circular or circuitous course, make the circuit of. 

X382 WvcLiF Matt, xxiii. 13 Woo to yon scribis and 
Pharisees, .that enmpasen [x388goon aboute] the se and the 
lond, that 3 e inaken o proselyte. X38S — fosh. vi. 3 Alle 
3e fl^teris, cumpasse [1382 go about] the citee. <21498 
Warkw. Chron. an. 1472 It [the comet] compassed lounde 
abowte alle the eithe. 1570 Levins Mauip. 34/45 To com- 
passe, circuire. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Traz'. viii. 23 
'I'he Bisqiiayn Ship . . wherein Magellan compassed the 
World. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 1 . vi. 132 Having now 
corapa.st in the whole Continent of South America, i860 
Kingsley Misc. I. 123 A generation which will compass 
land and sea to make one pioselyte, 

b. absol. or iittr. To go round, make a 
circuit. 

,X382 Wyclif Luke^ ix. 6 Solhli thei gon out, cumpnssiden 
hi castels, cuangelisingc and heeling euetewhere. 1382 N. 
T. (Rlicm.).‘i6/.r xxviii. 13 Tlience compassing by the shore, 
we came to Rhegium. i^,W. Phillips Lmschoten in Arb. 
Garner III. 23 The San b elipe. .was compelled to compasse 
about, and came to Cochin. x6o3 Yerstegan Dee. Intell. 
vi. (162S) ij6 He will compasse into Germany, Denmarke, 
Norway and Sweden. 

'|‘ c. causative. (?) To send round. Obs, 
c 1483 Digby Mist, (1882) iii, 1467, I com noil to ]ie [King 
of Marsile] for no dccepcyon. But jiat good lord crist hether 
me compassyd. 

d. with cognate obj. To compass (a course, cir- 
cuit, voyage, peiiod, etc.). 

1383 SrANYHURST.<'AVw/f iv. (Arb.) 107 Why so may not 
Troian theire coarse to good Italye coompasse ? 1629 J. 
Cole Of Death 33 When his life hath compassed bis 
couriie. 1832 Ht. MAimNEAu/nf/eiKf iii. 48 Who had com- 
passed a circuit of observation in a different direction. 

б. To come round, close round, as a mullitude ; 
to form a circle about, surround, with, fiiendly or 
hostile inlent ; to hem in ; sometimes spec. ‘ to 
beleaguer, besiege, block’ (j.). Cf. Encompass. 

C X400 Desir. Troy 10292 The Mirmydons . . compast thu 
knight, closit hym within. 1533 Coverdale Ps, x.v;vi[i]. 6 
Myne enemies . . compassed me rounde aboute. ^ 1348 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ii. 26 Compassing in all 
the yong children. 1S77 Hanmer Anc.EccL Hist. (16x9) 
75 Such as compassed the tribunal! scale. 1604 Tames I 
Counterbl. (Arb.) X07 Allliough in his siege, .he do bclaie 
and compasse it round about. x6it Hbywood Golden Age 
V. Wks. (1874) III. 73 Enter Ganimed compast in with 
soldieis. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. i, Found him com- 
pass’d b^ Lothario’s Faction. 1817 Byron Matifred i. i. 
Ye Spiiits of the unbounded Universe .. who do compass 
earth about. 1847 Tennyson Princ, 11. 421 [She] rapt in 
glorious dreams. .Sat compos'd with profes.sors. 
fig, 1388 WvcLiF Ps, xvii[i]. 3 The sorewis of deth cura- 
passiden me. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 180 All the blessings 
Of a glad father, (ximpass thee about. 1814 Southey C<ir- 
mina Aulica 1. 3 Poems III. 232 At home worse dangeis 
compiass’d thee. 

7 . To encircle, environ, lie round and enclose, as 
the sea, a girdle, etc. Also with round, about, in, 

c 1340 Cursor M. 22705 ] 7 e see Jxat compasse)! alle londe. 
8 Wyclif Jer. liL 21 A roop of twelue cubitis cumpasside 
it, x*p^ Hawes Past. Pleas, xxl v. The firmament so com- 
passing the land. 1376 Flesung PanoP, Epist. 190 Yonr 
carkasse is compassed in a corruptible skin. 166^ Dryden 
Rival Ladies ni. i, I am compass’d round With Mirth. 
x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat, l Inlrod. i Epi- 
gastrium, which compasses the stomach. 1733 Pope Donne 
Sat, ii. 84 Like the Sea they compass all the land. x8x8 
Mrs. Frankenst. iv. 21 We were compassed round 

by a very thick fog. 1827 Hare Gwcwrr (1859) 231 A lake 
wants mountains to compass and hold it in, 

8. To encircle, or surround with something. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxii. (1493) 709 A 

mecte horde is . . setle vpon fete, and compassed wyth a 
lyste abowte. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xvi. 51 They • . com- 
passed it al aboute with a gyrdle. x6oi F. Godwin Bps. 
of Eng. 59 He compassed the Tower of London with a 
strong wall. 1683 Stihisgfl. Orig. Brit. i. 29 The cus- 
torae of compassing Churches with Church-yards was not 
so ancient. 1766 Porny Heraldry vi. _§ i {1777) 214 Boni- 
face VIII. .Anno 129s first compassed his Cap with a Coro- 
net. 1839 Tennyson Gerabit 4 Enid 48 He compass'd her 
with sweet observances And worship. 

* 1 * b. To embrace, encircle with the arms. Obs. 
exsgo (Qo. x6x6) Marlowe Faust. Wk.s. (Rtldg.) 124/1 
In mine arms I would have compa.ss’d him. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr. Cr. I. iii. 276 A^Lady, wiser, fairer, truer, Then euer 
Greeke did compasse in his armes. 

IV. Jg. To get within one’s compass, grasp, 
or reach ; to ‘ get round*. 

f 9 . To catch, seize, lay hold of. Obs. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1370) 241 My pleasaunt pace 
Is light as flee, thus none that be can me compace. 1326 
Tindale I Cor. iii. ig It is written ; He compaseth [1611 
taketh] the wyse in their craftyues. 

10 . To grasp with the mind, comprehend fully. 
1376 BAicmt Jeivell of Health 176 a, lliis maner who that 
can understand and compasse. a 17x6 South ( J.l, The know- 
ledge of what is good and what is evil, .is a thing too large 
to be compassed . . without brains and study. 1847 Longf. 
Ev, II. ii, Strange forebodings of ill .. that cannot be com. 
passed. 


11 . To attain to or achieve (an end or object 
aimed at) ; to accomplish. 

1349 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Priests, Ye 
cannot by any other meanes compasse the doyng of so 
weightle a woork. 1376 Fleming Panop. Epist. 85 You 
tooke upon you a gi eater charge, .then you are able to 
compasse and perfouime. 1381 Rich Farewell (1846) 162, 
1 can not conipa.sse to take this woman. 1601 Shaks. 
Twel. N. I. ii. 43 That weie hard to compasse, Because 
she will admit no kinde of suite, 1633 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Traz’. xxii. 77 The better to compass his intent, 
1709 Pope Ess, Crit. 256 Since none can compa.ss more than 
they intend. xySa-yi H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paiui. 
(1786) II. 173 A painter may execute a head, though he can- 
not compass a whole figure. 1840 Macaulay Ess. Cihe, 
Men who would unscrupulously employ corruption. . to com- 
pass their ends. 1871 Rossetti Poems, Dante at Verona 
xxvi, 'The task is long. The time wears short to compass it. 
b. To get at, attain, obtain, win (an object). 

1591 Shaks._ Ttvo Gent. 11. iv. 214 If not, to compasse her 
He vse my skill. 1608 — Per. i. ii. 24 To compasse such a 
bondlessehappinesse. 1631 Heywood 1st Pt. Maid of West 
HI. Wks. 1874 II. 300 You have trickes to compasse these 
gay cloaths. <i!x66i Fuller IVorthies (1840) II. 502 He 
compassed the ci own by cruelty. 1696 Evelyn Diary (1827) 
IV. 358 He compassed a vust estate. X865 1 'rollope Belton 
Est, xxxi. 375 She was a free woman, — to be compassed if 
only a man might compass her. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 
(1873) I. i, 24 How h.Ti-d it is to compass the assistance 
Whereby one rises to the source. 

1 12 . To ‘ get round ‘ come round circumvent. 

1363 Homilies ii, Rogaf. Week tv. (1639) 496 Let no man 

subtilly compass or defraud his neighbour. 1568 Grafton 
Chron,, Hen, VI, II. 538 Thenewe French Kyng. .studiyng 
liowo to compasse the Parislan.s, eyther with money, or with 
promise. Ibid, 681 He imagined how to compasse Thomas 
Lord Stanley., that he might be one of the confederacie. 
1642 Rogers Naauian 133 Shee goes about to perform the 
condition her self, hoping thereby to compasse (^brlsL. 

')• b. To aclulleTale or sophisticate (wine, etc.). 
1394 Plat fenoell-ho, 1. § 73. 6i^ Wine . . trickt, or com- 
passed, or at the least mingled with other wine, hath euer 
since bcene retailed . . for wine. X703 [see Compassing vbl, 
sb. 4]. 

1 13 . To get over, suiinount. Obs. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Couriyer (1377) Eijb, 
Ignoraunce . . suche, that he cannot compasse that dilli- 
cultie. 

V. [from the sb. or adj.] To make or be ‘ com- 
pass ’ cr rounded. 

14. trms. To bend into a circle or curve; to 
curve, incurve. Cf. Compassbij 3 , 

1342 Lam. Treat, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 238 Wlieix 
they [mountains] be croked, or compa-ssed haueiilyke they 
shew e much larger. 1398 Shaks, Mcriy IV. iii. v. 112 To 
be compass’d like a good Bilbo in the circumference of a 
Pcckc, hilt to point, hecle to head. 1649 Blithe Eug, 
Iinprov, Impr, (1633) 2x0 Their ploughs are very small and 
light, and little compassed, 1689 Land, Gaz. No. 2476/4 A 
dark brown Gelding , . svith a white slip down his Head 
to his Nose compass’d to the farther Eye. 

16. iiitr, Tocurve, bend round, be curved. (Now 
only of timber.) Cf. Compassing ppl. a. b. 

X588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist, China 194 Slxe tables, 
placed in order, compassing roundc like a circle, 1607 
Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1673) 94 The horns, .moie ci-ooked 
and bending, compassing behinde, as a Rams do, 1627 Capt. 
Smith Stantaiis Grant, ii. 2 At the ends they begin to com- 
passe. ci8s> Rudivt. Nezvig. (Weale) 112 Croaky, a term 
applied to plank when it curves or compasses much, 

'I* Co'inpass,z'.^ Ohs. [see Compass trtxns. 
To Compost, to manure. 


1357 Tusseu too Points Hush, xi. One aker well compast, 
is worth akers three. 15^3 — Ilusb,[■^8^8) 124 Thty fallow- 
ing won, get compassing don. 1607 Topsell Fmir-f, 
(1673) 467 With the dung of Sheep they compasse 
and fat the earth. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 596 As for Earth it 
Compasselh itself. 1632 J, Lee Short Snrv. Sweden 12. 

Coxupassable (ktx'mpasab’l), a. [f. Compass v.'- 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being compassed, attainable. 

X581 Mulca.ster Positions xliii. ( i 88 t ) mt, I take the 
thing also to be verie compassable. 1637 Tomlinson Re. 
uon’s Disp. 734 Aqua Theriacal . . consists but of a few 
things, and they easily compassable. 1780 Burke Sp, 
Econom. Reform''N)i&.\ll, 343 Our objects are plain and 
compassable. _ 1887 Saf Rev. 3 Dec. 770 Sydney has the 
Blue Mountains.. within compassable distance. 

Colupassed (k»-mpast), ffl. a. [f. Compass 

VA & Jd.l + -ED.] 

tl. Contrived, cunningly or artfully devised. Obs. 

CX430 Lydg. Bochas 1. lx. (1544) 18 a, His compassed, 
.sleighty, questions. Ibid, ii. xxtx. 06 His compassed false- 
nes and treason. 1368 Grafton Chron, II, i6x After con- 
fession made by the Sarazen of all hys compassed treason, 
f b. ? Cunning, or ? provided witli compasses. 

*373; Langl. P. PI, D. 1. 178, I contreued toles, Of car- 
pentrie, of kerueres and compassed masouns. 

2 . Surrounded, encircled, etc. ; see the vb. 

1347 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 208 Neighbors . . com- 
passed within one sea. 1786 Cowper Gratitude 49 Com- 
passed about with the goods.. of leisure..! indulge my 
poetical moods. i8m Hawthorne Marb, Faun xx.\viii, 
When the compassed splendour of the actual interior [of 
die cathedral] glowed before her eyes, 
b. fig. Circumscribed. [F. comfetssF^ 

1888 Symonds Ben fonson vi. 163 His boisterous self- 
assertion, etc,, .were sufficient to overpower theceremonious 
and compassed Scotch laird [Drummond of Hawthornden]. 
1890 — Ess. II. 26X There is nothing small or mean or com- 
passed in that art. 

t 3 . Rounded, emved, circular, arched. Ohs. 


1331 Records Paihw, Knowl. i. Defia, Two compassed 
lines and one right lyne.^ Ibid. 1. iii. Set one foote of the 
compasse in the very e point of the angle, and with the other 
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COMPASSEB. 

fbte dra v a compassed arch. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. cii. 288 
Golden Saxifrage.. groweth.. 'with compassed leaues. 1589 
PuTTENHAM Eug. PoBsU II. vi. [viL] (Arbi) 92 The circumflex, 
or compast accent. i6ss Meteors iii. 73 The Circle 

called Halon. .seen about the Snnne. .is called of the Greeks 
a compassed plat. t68i Chetham Augier's Fade-tu, xxii. 
(1689) 14C A small compassed Hook. 

b. Compassed roof^ toindow ; see Compass D. 
1538 Leland Itin. (1745) I. 105 Mervelus fair cumpacid 
Windoes. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ij- Cr. i. ii. 120 She came to him 
th’other day into the compast window. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trm>. 167 (D.) A compast roofe. iSas Fosbrooke Emycl. 
Antiq, vii. 150/a The Compassed Windows were round. 

Hence f Oo'mpassetily adv., in a curved line; 
'i* Co']iipassedii.es 8 > curvedness, curvature. 

1551 Records Castle Knowl, (1556) 136 Pothe descendeth 
compassedlye vnto the contrarye noynte to them againe. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Ivtpr, (1653) 208 Fault may be 
in the roughness and ill compassedness of the Share. 

Co'jupasser. [f- Compass + -ee i.] One 
wbo compasses ; esp. t a designer, contriver. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 563 The duke . . compasser of all this 
myschefe. a xmg H. Smith Serin. (1622) 492 He hath his 
compassers and spies in euery country. 1641 Kewrobe 
Canierb. Medit. i My intellect, that comprehensive com- 
passer. 

Compassing (k 27 -mpasiij),z/^^. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING ^.] Tile action of the verb Compass. 

1. A devising, planning ; a device, design, arti- 
fice, contrivance. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 272S6 Wit quentise and wit composing, 
vt of his denn Jie iiedder_ bring, c 137S Barbour Troy-ok. 
II. 2140 Throw Dyomedis compassinge Hire bro}>ir was 
slayne. C1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. xz88 Many subtil 
compassinges, Babewinnes and pinacles, Ymageries and 
tabernacles, 1 saw. X4S6 Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 14 Such false 
Compassings, Im^inations, and Confederacies had against 
any Lord. x68x Trial S. Colhdge 3 Treasons and trayter- 
ous Imaginations, Compassings andPurposes. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 78 Compassing or imagining . . are syno- 
nymous terms ; the word compass signifying the purpose or 
design of the mind 01 wjlll, and not, as 111 common speech, 
the carrying such design to effect. 1848 Act 11 Viet. 
{Better Seatrity of Crown), Compassings, imaginations, 
inventions, devices. 

2. A going round or about, a circuit ; surround- 
ing, circling, or curving. 

1530 Palscr. 207 Compassyng of tyme, renolution. 166$ 
Manley Grotind Low~C. IVarrs sog Francis Drake . . in 
the compassing of the World. 

+ b. Circumlocution. Obs. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Circuition de parelles, 
a compassing in with wordes. 1580 Apol. Pr, Orange in 
P/ioenix I. 453 , 1 had not used . . any Circuits or Compass- 
ines of words. 

3. Attaining, achieving, arch. 

xs86 A. Day Eng. Seeretarie i. (1625) 90 The compassing 
thereof. 1659 Fuller App. I»j. Itutoc. iii. 37 There was 
no compassing of it without compace-ing it ; no reaching 
the end without going out of the way. 1769 [see i], 1863 
Kinolake Crimea (187^) I, iii. 44 The compassing of vast 
distances. 

'I' 4. Adulteration (of wine). Obs. 

1703 Art ^Vintners 20 The Transmutation or Sophisti- 
cation of Winesj which they call Trickings or Compassings. 

Compassing (k 27 'mpasig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ Thai compasses : see the vb. 

c 1440 Generydes 4163 By a sublill and false compassing 
trayn.darionas.. is betrayed. XS76 Fleming /’ ass/. Epist. 
400 His line compassing witte and eloquence. x6xi Burton 
Anat. Mel. h. ii. m. (xSsi) 245 Every fixed star a Sun, with 
his compassing Planets, 
b. Curving, curved. 

1476 Fleming i’rwq/. Mpist. iriij b, The crooked turnings, 
and the compassing arbours of the same [garden], X588- 
1607 [see Compass ti.t xsl. tydg Falconer Did. Marine 
(x7^) Hijb, A strong piece of timber incurvated nearly into 
a circular arch, or, according to the technical term, com- 
passing. c 1830 Rwdim. Navig. (Weale) 107 Compassing, 
crooked or curved. 

Hence t Co-mpasslngly adv. Obs., in a curve. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 52 When the one [muscle] 
worketh onely, then is the head compassingly turned to the 
one side. 

Compassion (k/mpse'Jsn), s6. Also 4-5 
-ioim, -ioue, 4-6 -yon, 5 oompascyon. [a. F. 
compassion ( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. late L, compas- 
sion-em (Tertullian, Jerome), n. of action f. compati 
(ppl. stem compass-') to suffer together with, feel 
pity, f. com- together yii\h+pati to suffer.] 

_ 1 1. Suffering together with another, participation 
in suffering ; fellow-feeling, sympathy, Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 148 Huanne on leme is xik ojier y-wonded. 
hou moche zor^e he|> ];e herte and grat compassion y-uelji. 
1398 Trevisa Bartli. DeP. R. v. i. (1495) 100 The membres 
ben so sette togyders that, .eueiy hath compassyon of other. 
i_S8t Eden Arte de Naiiig. Pref., Such a mutuall compas- 
sion of parte to parte ..by one common sence existent in 
them all. X625 Gill Saer. Philos, iv. 63 That it was onely 
by a vegetable or animall soule, which suffered by compas- 
sion with the body. 

2. The feeling or emotion, when a person is 
moved by the suffering or distress of another, and 
by the desire to relieve it; pity that inclines one 
to spare or to succour. Const, on (^obs.), 

(The compassion of sense 1 was between equals or fellow- 
sufferers ; this is shown toumrds a person in distress by one 
who IS free from it, who is, in this respect, his superior.) 

® * 3 ^ Hampolb Prose Tr. 36 J>ou may thynke of synnes 
and of wrechidnes of thyne euencristene . . with, pete and of 
compassjone of thaym, XS3S Coverdale foet ii. 13 The 
Loide. -IS. .longe Rufferynge & of greate,compassion. XS91 


Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. L 56 Mou'd with compassion of my 
Countries wracke. 1633 Litiigow Trav. ix. (1682) 386 In 
Compassion whereof the worthy Gentleman doubled his 
Wages. X676 Hobbes Iliad i. 23 You on me compassion 
may show. 1770 Jnniud Lett, xxxvi, 170 You have every 
claim to compassion that can arise from misery and dLs- 
tress. 1823 Southey Hist. Penins. War I. 352 In com- 
passion to her grief, and in answer to her prayers. X876 
Mozley Univ. Serin, vii. 148 Compassion, .gives the person 
who feels it pleasure even in the very act of ministering to 
and succouring pain. 

b. with plural. Ohs. or arch. 
xsz6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 262 All the compassyons 
& mercyes that thou shewed to the people, x6ix Bible 
Lam. iu. 22 His compassions fiule not. 1787 Whitaker 
Mary Q. Scots Find, in H. Campbell Lcme-Lett. Maiy 
(1824) 263 All the little jealousies of the rival will suiely 
melt away in the compassions of the woman. 

c. To have compassion : to have pity, lake pily. 
So t To take compassion {up'on, of). 

1383 Wyclif Heb. X. 34 For whi and to houndun men 30 
hadden compassioun. CX385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 390 Prol., 
And hail of pore folk compassioun. 1483 Caxton Cato Civ, 
I bane grete ruthe and compassion on yon. 1590 Mar- 
lowe Edw. II, Wks. (Rtldg.) 210/3 Thy heart. .Could not 
hut take compassion of my state I x6ix Bible Ex. ii. 6 
She had compassion on him. X647 W. Browne Polex. i. 
164, 1 . . besought him not so to have compassion of a 
daughter whom he had made miserable. 17x4 Mandeville 
Fah. Bees (1725) I. 290 Humanity bids us have compassion 
with the sufferings of others. 18^ Lane Arab. Hts. 1 . 104 
Have compassion on the mighty whom love hath abased. 

1 3. Son-owful emotion, sorrow, grief. Obs. 

£1340 Cursor hi, 23945 heading (Fairf.), Compassioun of 
our lauedi for ]ie passioun of hir sone. 14^ Caxton Ch^t. 
GoddesChyld. 7 Teres of compascyon, teres of compunccion, 
Leies of lone and of deuocyon. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 6 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion ; And drizling teares 
did shed for pure affection, 

Compa'ssion, v. [f. jirec., or prob. ad. F. com- 
passionner (ifith c. in Liilre) to compassionate.] 
trans. To have compassion on, to pity. (‘A word 
scarcely used ’, Johnson.) 

xs88 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. i. 124 Can you heare a good man 
grone And not relent, or not compassion him ? 1637 F. U. 
Hist. Edw, II (1680] 73 Shall I. .compas.sion those that do 
attempt my ruine ? X76x Hume Hist. Eng, II. xxxii. 222 
The people who compassioned his youth, his virtue and 
his noble birth. 1873 Argosy XVI. 35 Dr. Knox cora- 
passioned Janet’s hard place. 

Hence Gosipa'asiomiug vbl. sb. nnd/^/. a, 

1830 Fraser’s Mag, I. 226 Both wanted.. a kind, com- 
passioning adviser. 

Gompa'ssiona'ble, a. NowVa;'^ or Obs. [f. 

Compassion + -able.] 

+ 1. actively. Inclined to compassion; pitiful, 
compassionate. Obs. 

z<48 Thomas Ital, Gram. ^ Diet., Coiidassioneitole, piti- 
fuir or compassiouablc. xtiox Deacon & Walker Spirits 
^ Dvuels To Rdr. 4 Out compassionable care to profit, .the 
parties. 1633 Lithgow Trav. v. 188 Some compassionable 
Greekes . . relieued me. 1635 J. Hayward BaiiisKd Virg, 
15 With a no lesse ardent than compassionable affection. 

2. Deserving or exciting compassion, pitiable. 
1635 J. Hayward Banish'd Virg. 14 My case being but 
too compassionable. X75X Eliz. Carter in Rambler No. 
100 VI The case of these truly compassionable objects. 
1833 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. xviii. U865) 363 Half-ludicrous, but 
more than half compassionable and admirable errors. 

t Compa’ssioii.ary, a. Obs. [see -Aiiv.] 

16x1 CoTGR., Compassionnaire, compassionarie, compas- 
sionate, hauing compassion of. 

Compassionate (kpmpae-Jamft',, a. [latinized 
ad. F. compassionni, pa. pple. of compassionner to 
compassionate : sec -atb^ 3 ,] 

1. Affected with, characterized by, or expressing 
compassion ; pitiful, sympathetic. 

1387 Mirr. Mag. (1610) 687 As if that heau’n vpon our 
state below, Foreseeing our harmes, compassionate had 
beene. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A, n. iv. 217 My compassionate 
heart, ax6ao J, Dyke Worthy Coiniitim. (X640} 139 Christ 
was compassionate, they axe mercilesse. X625 Donne 
Serin, 3 Apr. ig It is a fault . . to bee too compassionate of 
an Heretique. 1683 Burnet tr. Mords Ut^a 180 Tho 
they are compassionate to all that are sick. 1752 Fielding 
Causes Increase Robbers, A.. compassionate disposition. 
1870-4 Anderson Missions Amer. Bd. HI. iv. 69 Compas- 
sionate persons interceded, and his condition was alleviated, 
i* b. Indicating compassion. Obs. 
x^z R. L’Estrange_ Josephus' Antiq. iv. viii. (1733) 94 
Let there be a compassionate Remainder left for those that 
have nothing to eat of their own. 

+ 0. ? Displaying sorrowful emotion ; sorrow- 
fully lamenting ; or ? moving pity, piteous. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, i. iii. 174 It boots thee not to be 
compassionate. After out sentence, plaining comes too 
late. 

j* 2. Fitted lo excite compassion ; pitiable, 
piteous. Obs. 

X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 11. 160 Compassionate 
Cruelty • 1654 Earl MqnMi tr. BeHtivo^lio’s 

Flanders 418 A most compassionate spectacle; for they 
were all so macerated with hunger, etc. 1733 Neal Hist. 
Farit. I. 3x3 Their case was most compassionate, for they 
had wives and large families of children. 1767 Colman Eng. 
Merchant v. Your case is truly a compassionate one. 

+ 3. Sympathetic. .(Cf. Compassion j(5. 1 .) Obs. 
a 1631 Donne Problems xL (L.), The nose is most com- 
passionate with this part. 

1 4. as sb. One who is compassionate. Obs. rare. 

1&3 W. Watson Decacordon 190 Compassionates of our 

alllicLions. Ibid, 268 Truecompa&bionales of their countries 
miseries. 


Compassionate (k^mprc-Jancit), v. [f prec. 
adj., or latinized ad. F. compassionn-er after analogy 
of verbs in -ate: cf. affectionate, and -ate 3 6.] 
trans. To regaid or treat with compassion ; to 
pity, commiserate (a peison, or his distress, etc.). 

1398 Marston Pygmal. xxiv. 129 Pitty me, Compas- 
sionate my true loues ardencie. rtxoyo Hacket A bp. IVil- 
liams I. (1692) 35 The sick, of the comfortless, are most to be 
compassionated. 1739 Butler Senn. Wks. 1S74 II. 56 
Men . . naturally compassionate all. .whom they see in dis- 
tress. 1837 Ht. Maruneau Soc. Amtr. III. it Countries 
whose political servitude the Americans justly comp.Tssionate. 

absol. 1633 Massinger hlaid Hon. i. i. May persuade you 
Not alone to compa.ssionate, but to lend Your royal aids. 

Compassionately (k^mpm-Jantfai), adv. [f. 
Compassionate a. + -ly^.] In a compassionate 
manner, pitifully, pityingly ; with tender pity. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xvi. (1632) 95 Pie was 
compassionately intreaied. <1x7x4 Shari* Seim, I. x. (R.), 
How kindly and coinpas.sionately soever, we, as private 
Christians, are to treat lho.se that differ fioni us. x8^8 
Dickens Nixh. Nhk. xii, ‘ Poor 'Tilda 1 ’ sighed Mlss 
S queers compassionately. 

Compassionateness (k^mpsejant^tnus). [f. 

as prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being com- 
passionate. 

161X R. Bolton Disc. Tme Happiiwss (1631] 167 Out of a 
naturall compassionatencss. 1681 Flavel Right. Plan's 
Ref. 270 The infinite tenderness and conii)a.ssionaietiess of 
our God. 1876 J, H. Newman Hist, Sh. II. ii. v. 285 His 
sympathy and compassionatencss for the whole world. 

Compassionating (kpmptc-Joncitig ), ppl. a, 
[f. CoMi’AS-sioNATE V. + -ING'-^.] That Compas- 
sionates; pitying. 

1635 A. SiAFFORD Fern, Glory (1869) 137 Her tender com- 
passionating Heart, a xyxx Ken Hymns Festiv. Pout. 
Wks. 1721 1 . 273 With a compas.sionatmg Zeal. 

+ Compa'ssionative, a. Obs. rare. [f. Com- 
passionate V. : see -IVE.] Disposed lo compas- 
sionate. 

1643 Digby Obs, Brenune's Relif.Med. (L.), Nor would he 
have permitted his conipassioiiativc nature to imagine, etc. 

Compassionatov, -er (k^mpm-Jontfitoj). [f. 
Compassionate v. -h -ou, -eb : see -ebI 2,] One 
who compassionates. 

1684 CiiARNocK A ttrib. God (1834) 1 . 714 Shall thy creature 
only passively glorify thee as an avenger, and not actively 
as a compassionater ? 1836 Heiu hlonthly hlag, XLVIII. 
357 Let those self-compassiouatons keep house in America 
for but one month. 

t Compa*ssioned,i»/^.a. Obs. rare, [f. Com- 
passion + -ED : cf. F. compassionni^ Affected 
with compassion ; sympathetic ; compassionate. 

*575 Laneham Lett. (i87i> 58 Yoo, being a Mercer. .az I 
am ; my cuntrde-man born, & my good frdund withal, 
whearW I kno ye ar compassiond with me. x6ix Si’EED 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. (1632) 1177 By the compassioned 
mercy of Queene Klizabeth. 

t Compa’ssionful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Com- 
passion sb. + -PUL.] Full of compassion. (In 
first quol. app. ‘ full of passion, passionate ’.) 

x6c^ T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 238 Griefe necessarily 
ensuing compas.sionfuU haired counterpoyseUi the vehement 
intension of Love. Ibid, 288 It argueth abountifull minde, 
or a compassion-full heart. 

Compassioun (Wyclif, Ecclns Prol.), erron. f. 

Composition. 

Compa ssionless, a. 7-are-\ [f. as prec. + 
-less.] Devoid of, wanting in, compassion. 

1635 R. Bolton Direct. /or Walking w. God (1630) 38s 
In those cold and compassionlesse times. 

Compassive (k^mpm-siv), a. [f. L. compass- 
ppl. stem of compati to suffer with (see Compas- 
sion) - i- -iVE.] Feeling or showing compassion; 
sympathetic, compassionate, pitiful. 

x6i2 R. Sheldon Senn. St. Martin's 44 Any compassiue 
mind and heart . . cannot but compassionate their wretched 
. .seruitudes. x6x3 Shelton Qttix. I. iii. v. 140 Murmuring 
somewhat . . with a low and compassive voice. 1760-73 H. 
Brooke Foot of Quality (1792) II. 191 But a-propos, my 
Lord, these same compassive acts against slander . .have 
they yet passed into a law ? a x86o [see next]. 

Oompassi-Yity. [f. Com- + Passivity : cf. 
prcc.] A condition of suffering, or of being affected, 
together with another. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. i. § 30 (1713') 67 Not a mere 
Compassivity, hut rather a Coactivity of the fjpirit in which 
it does reside. _ a i860 J. Gardner Faiths of JVorld I. 
570/2 Compassivity, a term used in Romanist writers to 
express the feelings of a saint on beholding in a vision the 
sufferings of Christ whereby his soul is transpierced with 
the sword of a compassive pain. 

Compassless (kz^-mpasles), a. [f. Compass 
-LESS.] Without a compass. 

A 1864 Knowles cited by Webster. x868 Menken h/e- 
licia 36 Compassless, rudderless, the poor ship pleads. 1884 
Traill New Lucian 31 A mastless, compassless vessel. 

t Co'mpassly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Compass 
sb. or a. + -lyS, perh. repr. F. a compas, par com- 
pas ‘ regnlierement, avec art, exactement, i point ’ 
(Godef.).] Accordingly to measure or rule, exactly. 

x^ Sylvester Dm Bartas n. iii. Zmoi 359 Th’ Eternall 
Trine, who made all compassly, 

t Co'mpassment. Obs. Forms : as in Com- 
pass. [a. OF. cum-, compeasement machination, 
f. compasser to Compass : see -ment.] Compass- 
ing; contrivance, machination, plan. 



COMP AST. 


OOMPSEB. 


[tzgz Britton i. xii. § i Si . . il de ceo compassement de 
tide felounesse volunte soil atteynt.] c 1300 A’. Alts. 1345 
By heore bothe compissemeiit Kyng Feiip was wounded. 
1330 R. Brunne Chrm. (1810) 255 ]3ise Jjie ageyii Edward 
mad a compassement. c 1350 Will. Paleme igSi fii a coynt 
compacement caste sche sone how bold zhe mist hire here 
hire best to excuse, c 1400 Maundev. xvii. 180 Be experi- 
ence and sotyle compassement of wytt. 1553 Nashe 
Chrises T, (1613) 88 For all the body-wasting industry I 
haue vsed in thy [knowledge's] compasment. 

Compast, occas. f. compassed ; see Compass v. 

t Compasture. Ohs. rare-'-. [? error for 
CoMPOSTUBE ; but perh. altered by association 
with pasture^ See Compost, Compostube. 

1627 Speed England xvii, These Heatlis by the Com- 
pasture of the Sheepe (which we call Tathe) are made so 
rich with Come they, .match the fruitfullest grounds. [For 
compastnres in Bailey 1742-, see Lisi of Spurious Words,] 

t Couipa'tchiueut. 06 s. rare. [f. Com- + 
Patcument.] a thing patched together. 

z6i7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely ii. x. 41 1 This that here you 
offer vs, the most woodden com-patchment, in such tedious- 
nesse of repetitions, that euer I hit on. 

Oompate, obs. f. Compete. 

Compaternity (k^unpato-miti). [ad. med.L. 
compaternitdt-cm (F. compatemii^), f. compater 
godfather (f. com- together, with spader father) : 
cf. Patebnitt.] The relationship which exists 
between godfathers (or godparents) mutually, or 
between them and the actual parents of a child. 

I43a-S0 f-r. Higden (Rolls) I. 337 By the bonde of com- 
paternite and of consecrate fralernite. x6ia DAVin.s Wliy 
Ireland, etc. (1747) 18 1 Gossipred or Compateraitie .. by 
the canon law it be a spiritual adinity, etc. 183a S. R. 
Maitland Facts ^ Doc. 41 1 They di.sregard compaternity. 

Compatibility ^c^mpscitibiditi). [a. F. com- 
patibiliti : see next and -ity.] The quajity of being 
compatible ; mutual tolerance, consistency, con- 
gruity. 

x6ix CoTGR., Compatibilitt, compatibililie ; a concur- 
rencie, accord, agreement together, axb^'j Barrow Wks. 
(1686) II. 134 The compatibility and concurrence of such pro- 
perties in one thing. 1737 Gentl, Mag. VII. 336 You try 
the infinite perfection.s by their compatibility with your 
ideas 1 184S Carpenter A »iVm. Phys. ii Examples of the 
compatibility of even the heat of boiling water with the 
preservation of animal life. 

Compatible (k^mpae'tib’l), a. [a. F. com- 
patible, ad. med.L. compatibilis (as in beneficium 
compatihile, i. e. one that can bo held along with 
another, Du Cange), f. compati to suffer with (see 
Compassion). 

Dr. Johnson thought this word a corruption of Com- 
petible, which ‘ is found in good authors, and ought always 
to be used ’ . The quotations, however, show that the mean- 
ings of the two words were different from the beginning, 
and that Compatible was the older word. Confusion seems 
to have taken place later : see a c.] 

f 1 . Participating in suffering ; sympathetic. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydas xxii. (1890) 78 Y« remembraunce 
greued hym ryght sorowfully by incytacion compatyble 
whiche admonnesteth hym to socoure this dolant lady. 
1603 Bacon Adv. Learning n. ix. g 3 The Infant in the 
mothers wombe is compatible with the mother, and yet 
separable. x6i8 Mynshul Ess. Prison 33 A compatible 
commiseration of those, who I know lye groaning under it. 

2 . Mutually tolerant ; capable of being admitted 
together, or of existing together in the same subject ; 
accordant, consistent, congruous, agreeable. 

1532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 483/1 Wedlocke and 
priesthod be not repugnant but compatible of their nature. 
1563-87 Foxe a. Ijr M. 328 (R.) But those formes which are 
so distracted, that they be not contiarie but dhsalike : are 
compatible in one subiect, as quantitie and qualitie. 1589 
PtiTTENiiAM Eng. Poesie in. iv. (Arb.) 160 Many other like 
words borrowed out of the Latin and French, were not so 
well to be allowed by v.s, as these words . . compatible,^ for 
agreeable in nature. i6xx Cotgr., Compatible, compatible, 
concurrahle; which can abide, or agree together ; orindure, 
or beare with, one another. x6w Healey Theophrast., 
Oligarchy 91 If any do them aiiront or iniurie. He and 
I (say they) are not compatible in this City, a 1745 Broome 
(J.), Our poets have joined together .such qualities as are by 
nature the most comi>atibIe, 1754 Richardson Grandison 

I. xxxvi. 239 Can friendship and reserve be compatible? 
1884 Contenip, Rev. Oct. 324 It develops . . all sorts of 
enerjgies and capacities . . with all compatible fulness and 
efficiency. 

b. Const, imth. 

164X Baker Chron. Edw. Ill, an. 1347 (^0 honour 
out of his way, and scarce compatible with his state _at 
home. 168B Mirge Fr. Diet, s.v.. Heat is compatible with 
Moisture. 1794 Auckland! s Corr. (1862) III. 106 Every 
reform that was compatible . . with order and good eovern- 
menl. 1855 Macaulay Mist. Eng. 111. 349 He did not 
think it compatible with his personal dignity. 

fc. Const, to. Obs. (In this const, confused 
with CoMPETiBLB : cf. esp. quots. 1668, 1714.) 

1623 Jas. I Answ. Pari, in Rushw. Mist. Coll, (1630) I. 
127 A fault in my discretion scarce compatible to the love 
and trust I bear him. x668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1823) 
88 A pleasure compatible to a creature. 1690 Locke Mum. 
Und. II. xiii. g 13 Neither of these ways of Separation .. is, 
as I think, compatible to pure Space, a 17x4 Sharp Serm. 

II. iii. (R.), We have not only all the proofs of genuineness 
. . that can be p^iven for any other writings . . but this over 
and above, which is compatible to none but these. 

3 . Of benefices: Capable of being held together. 

XS59 in Strype Amt, Ref. I. xiv. 186 Being {presented to 

such churches compatible, over and above bis principal 
cure. xBya O. Shipley Gloss, Eccl. Terms 65. 


ri5 

Compa'tibleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] = 
Compatibility. 

x6io Donne Pseudo-Marty r 266 Had the Bishops of Rome 
maintained that . . Compatihlenesse with Princes, which 
gaue them Authority at first. X641 in Smectymnuus Vind. 
Ansv). g 14. 173 There is a compatihlenesse m this case of 
Gods act and the kings. 

Compa'tibly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly2.] In a 
compatible manner ; consistently. 

X730-6 in Bailey, X7S5-73 in Johnson. X829 I. Taylor 
Euthus,^ (1867) 72 These muldfarions pursuits which are to 
he acquit ed compatibly with the discharge of public duties. 

t Gottipa'tience. Obs. [a. OF. compadence ; 
see next and -enoe.] Fellow-feeling, compassion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. i. (Tollem. MS.), pe 
memhre lesse greuid hap compaciens [1535 compassion] of 
pe memhre pat is more greuid. f 1485 Digby Myst. (1S82) 

IV. 1137 Haue pou compatience I xsx3 Douglas .Mneis 
viii. ix, 6g To haue compaciens and pitie Of zour awin 
wofult king. 1552 Any. Hamilton^ Catech. (1884) 56 lliai 
use the knawlege of evil men to thair zeile and compaciens. 

tCompa'tieut, a. Obs. Also 4-6 -cieut. [a. 
OF. conipacient, -patient, ad. L. compaiient-em, pr. 
pple. of compati to suffer with.] Suffering along 
with, sympathetic, compassionate. 

X38a Wyclif i Pet. iii. 8 In preyer be 3e compacient [X38B 
eche suffiinge with othere]. 15x3 Douglas jEneis i. ix. 69 
Art thou nocht the ilk compacient Eneas? x56x T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 11. 130 We haue not a Bishop that can not be 
compatient of ourjiihrmities. 1646 Buck A’lkA. Ill, 86 (R.) 
The same compatient and commorient fates and times. 

Compatriot (kprap^i-triat, -pse-t-). [a. F. 

compatriote, ad, L. compatridta, f. com- with + 
pairidta countryman ; see Pateiot.] 

1 . One who is of the same country with another ; 
a fellow-countryman. 

x6ii Speed Mist, Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 46 With the. .bloud- 
shed of innumerable their Compatriots. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Porda^ds Myst. Div. 107 Your Friend, Acquaintante, 
or Compatriot. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II, 318 
They, .are ready to tiunk a compatriot braver . . and more 
deserving than any foreigner. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

V. loB We.. may well say to our compatriots that not to 
possess necessary knowledge is a disgrace. 

2 . attrib. and adj. Of the same country. 

X744 Akenside Pleas. Imag. i. 602 To my compatriot 
youth 1 point the high e.xample of thy sons, x?^ Cowpeu 
Task II. 238 That Chatham's language _ was liis mother 
tongue. And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own. 
X837-9 Hallam Mist. Lit. II. vii. ii. 292 note. He docs not 
seem a favorite with his compatriot critics. 

Compatviotic (-?■ tik), a. [f. prec. + -10, after 
patriotic : cf. F. compatriotiqtte.\ Of or pertaining 
to compatriots ; belonging to the same country. 

x8o3 W. Taylor in Aim. Rev. I. 332 Hindostan, whose 
annals we now peruse with a compatriotic interest. X884 
H. ZiMMERN in Gentl, Mag. Feb. 131 To please iny corn- 
patriotic and foreign^ friends, 1889 Marpeds Mag. Sept. 
642/1 Our compatriotic sonnet 

Compa'triotism. [f. as prec. + -ism; cf. F. 
compatriotisme.'\ The position of being com- 
patriots ; compatriotic feeling or sympathy, 

1794 Resid. in France (ed. J. Gifford) II. (1797) xio Two 
young[ Englishmen, with whom I used sometimes to con- 
verse in French, without acknowledging our compatriotism. 
x8^ Mayhew Germ. Life ^ Maun. 1 . 119 We in the hospi- 
tality of compatriotism, cheerfully consented to show [them] 

. . the sights and curiosities of the town in which we were 
resident. 

Oompaynable, -paygnable, obs. ff. Compan- 

ABLE. 

Compayne, obs. by-form of Company q.v. 
Compear, obs. f. Compeeb sb. 

Compear (k^mplou), v. Sc. Forms: 5-7 
compere, 5-8 oompeir, (6 ? compare, 7 com- 
peer), 6- compear, [a. F. compar-oir (pres, t., 
now obs., compere) to appear formally before a 
tribunal L. compare-re to be present, appear, f. 
com- together, with + to appear. Cf. Appeab.] 

f 1 . To appear, make one’s appearance, present 
oneself, show one’s face, esp. at a formal assembly. 

c 1470 Harding Chron, lxxvil i. On y' morowe Galaad & 
other knightes Afore the kynge by one assent compered. 
XS33 Bellenden Livy rv. (1822) 320 All the princis of the 
ciete comperit to this convencioun. 1536 Bellenden Cron, 
Scot. XII. vi, (Jam.l, Yllcman began tofeirhis life, andduust 
nocht compeir quhare M^beth was. _ «x6o3 Montgomerie 
Navigaiioun 136 Our Maister soon his lyttil vhissell cheird ; 
His mariners incontinent compeird. c x66x Mrq. Arcyle 
Will in Mark Misc, (1746) VIII. 29/2 Requesting them . . 
to compeer suddenly in this kingdom. 

2 . spec. Sc. Law, To appear in a court, as a 
party to a cause, either in person or by counsel. 

(;i45o Henryson Mor. Fab., Tale of Dog « Schir 
Scheip, I charge thee straitly to compeir. 1563 Lett. Sc, 
Ministers in A bp. Parked s Corr, (1833)206 Summon, chai'ge 
and warn the foresaid Anne to compere before the said 
Superintendants. 1587 Sc, Acts Jas. VI (1597) § 38 Pro- 
curatours may compeir for all persons accused. 1637 Gil- 
lespie Eng.-Pop. Cerem, iv. ii. 3 We must all compeare 
before the judgment seat of Christ. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul II, ii. IT. xxviii, But what shall steer The erring senses ? 
where shall they compear In controversie? 1671 True 
Nonconf. 449 The Prince of Orange, being cited and not 
compearing, his Estate and Lands ar seised on. 1786 in 
Lockhart Scott {1839) I. 179 Compeared Walter Scott and 
resented an indenture dated srst March last entered into 
etween him and Walter Scott his son. x86s Daily Tel, 8 
I July, At Glasgow the twenty-second day of March eighteen 
I hundred and sixty-five years. In presence of Sir Arcnihald 


Alison, Baronet, advocate, Sheriflf of Lanarkshire. Com- 
peared a prisoner, who. .declares and says, etc. 

+ 3 . ‘ To appear, to be made manifest ’ (Jam.). 
1533 Bellenden Livy (1822) 90 (Jam.) The tressoun 
agams thaime comparit. .that he wes coudampnit to de. 

Hence Compearing' vhl. sb. aud ppl. a. 

X637 Gillespie Eng.-Pop. Cerem. in. viii. 178 I'hese cir- 
cumstances might seive the more to justify Ambrose hLs not 
compearing. Mod. Sc, Law. The compearing defender. 
Compearance (Ic^mpio'rans). Sc. Law. Also 
5-7 compeirauce, 6-7 comperance. [a. F. 
comparance, -ence, f. comparoir to Compear: 
subseq. assimilated to the latter ; cf. Appeabance,] 
1 . The action of compearing, or formally pre- 
senting oneself in court as a party to a cause. 

1427 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1397) § loi Of them of ilk Schire, 
that awe compeirauce in Parliament or Councel. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot,^ III. x6 Williame, Bruther to King 
Malcolme . . and. of his Comperance befoir King Heiirie of 
Ingland tueiching Norlhumuerlaiid. X663 Spalding Tronb. 
Chas. I (1829) 30 For his not compearance, both he and the 
rest who did not compear were put to the horn. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy xiv, ‘ The justice took the word 0’ the tune for the 
compeaiance o’ the tither.’ xM4 Brit. ^ For. Evang. Rev. 
Oct. 679 Compearance before the delegates from the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr. 

+ 2 . Appearance (of many together). ra?-e. 

1667 H. More Div, Dial. v. xxxviii. (1713) 317 The whole 
Side was filled with Myriads of Myriads of Shapes in this 
great Compeaiance. 

Compea’raiiit. Sc. Law. [f. Compear v. ; cf. 
F. comparant in same sense.] One who compears 
in a court of law, etc. 

15B7 Sc. Acts Jas. VI, 444 (Jam.) The saidis commis- 
sioneris will, .minister justice to the compeirantis. .and the 
non-compeirantis to he led. last in the roll. 

Compeare, obs. form of Compeeb, 
Compea-rer. [f. Compear + eb.] One who 
compears ; see also List of Spurious Words. 
t Compectiua’tion. Ohs. rare-'. [f.L.com- 
together ■\-pectmdre to comb, f. pecten comb : see 
-ATiON.] Union of the hands with the fingers 
interlocked, like two combs. 

X644 Bulwer Chirol. 28 This Compectination or Weeping 
Crosse of the Hand is elegantly described by Apuleius. 

Compeer (k^mplo’j), sh. Forms : 3 cumper, 
4 comper, 5-6 -pyre, -ire, 5-7 compere, 6-7 
compeare, oompier, compeere, 4-7 compeer, 
[ME. comper, a. OF, comper, f. com- -1- per {peer), 
since i6lh c. written par-em cijual, 

See Peer, Paib, For the vowel cf. clear clair. 
Perh. in sense 2 identified with F. compire, med.L. com- 
fellow godfather, gossip, familiar.] 

1 . One of equal ranlc or standing ; an equal, peer. 

a 1400- to Alexander 3396 Jxe kyng with-outen compere of 

kyngis all othire. 1590 Three Lords ij- Ladies Land. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley VI. 467 Three cavalieros. .Without compeers 
ill compass of this world. x6xa T. Taylor Titus iii. i The 
Clergy, .will be iudged by none but their compeares, 1644 
Jessop Angel of Eph. 27 That. .Timothy or Titus were 
meere Presbyters, and so compeeres or Equals to the Pres- 
byters of Ephesus. 1886 Diet, Nat. Biog, VI. 309/1 Brian 
Boroimhe . . has been often praised . . as an enlightened 
patriot, a compeer of King Alfred and of Washington. 

2 . A companion, associate, comrade, fellow. 

c x 275 Pains of Mell 64 in 0, E. Misc. 2x2 Bynd . . 
cursid leuers with here cumpers. And cast ham in fuyre. 
1382 WvcLiF Jndg. xi. 38 Whanne she was goon with 
felawis and hir compeers [1388 pleiferis]. c X386 Chaucer 
Prol. 672 His frend and his Comper. X494 Fauyan v. Ixxxiii, 
He axed lodgynge . . for hym and his Comperys. 2529 
Rastell Pastyme (1811) 203 This kynge ..sent for Piers 
Gaueston his compyre and advanced hym to great honour. 
x6oo Holland Livywm. vi. 284 They conversed together, as 
colleagues and compeeres \conipares], 16x2 Drayton /*0&- 
olb. xviii. 296 His marshall compere . . and brave commili- 
tant. X735 Somerville Chase 111. 317 The fierce Arab., 
with his ’iVoop Of bold Compeers. x86a Marg. Goodman 
Exper. Sister of Merty 219 The recruit . .is at once subjected 
to discipline by his compeers. 

t b. Used contemptuously. Obs. 

x6io B. JoNSON Alch. IV. iv, your sooty, smoky-bearded 
compeer. 1725 Pope Odyss, xx. 378 No more, ye lewd 
Compeers, with lawless pow’r Invade my dome. 

3 . One associated with another in the view of 
the speaker or writer. 

*S74 tr- Marlorafs Apocalips 47 Delt out among the 
compeeres that stand for the election. 1633 Costlie Whore 
III. hi. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Fellow compere, supporter of 
the State, Let us imbracein steele, our cause is good. 1791 
CowPER Odyss. VI. 193 Wealthier than his rich compeers. 
X809-X0 Coleridge Friend (ed, 3) HI. 320 The harangues 
of Pitt, Fox, and their elder compeers. 1848 Macaulay 
Mist, Eng, I. 403 The spirit by which Dryden and several 
of his compeers were, .animated against the Whigs. 

4 . transf. and Jig. 

1604 Drayton Owle 697 The Hedge-Sparrow, and her 
Compeere the Wren. X7ia Addison Sped. No. 412 r 3 
The Nightingale [selects] her musical Compeer. 1869 
Herschel Fam, Lect. Sc., The Sun £9 'The sun .. among 
these glorious compeers [stars]. 18^ Girl's Own Paper 
200/3 hjs a useful garment the polonaise has no compeer. 

Hence Compee'rsMp, position of a compeer. 

1652 Peyton Catasir. Mo. Stuarts (1731) 7 Fit for any 
Compeership. 

fComvee'VfV. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To equali rival, be the compeer of. 

1605 Shaks. Learv. iii. In my rights. By me inuested, 
he compeeres the best. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. iso Elean 
loue's proud Fane which heauen compeerd. 1839 ' Bailey 



coia;FEL. 

Fesim (1848) ai/i Sooner let the mountains bend.. Than 
nations stoop their sky*compeering heads. 

Conxpeigny, -eliy> obs. f. Compant, 
Compeir, obs. f. of Compeab. 

Compel (k/mpe'l), v. Forms : 4-5 -elle, 4-7 
-ell, 7- -el. Pa. t. and pple. compelled, pr. pple. 
compelliiig. [a. OF. compeller and coinpellir 
(14th c. in Godef.) to compel, ad. L. compell-ere 
f. com- together + pell-^re to drive.] 

1 . trans. To urge irresistibly, to constrain, oblige, 
force : a. a person to do a thing (the usual const.). 

C1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif iif> pe first 
persecution .. Whenne cristen men weren_ compellid bi 
e'silyngis, betynais, and dejris, to make sacrifices to ydols. 
raSaWYCLirGnsZ ii. 3 Nether Tyte. .was compellidfor to be 
circumsidid. CJ3M Chaucer Parson's T. v 518 If so be 
that the lawe compelie yow to swere, 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dicies i a, Whiche grace, .hath compelled me to 
sette a parte alle ingratitude. 1561 T. Norton Cahjvi's 
Inst, I. 48 He is compelled to do him seruice. 1611 Bible 
Lithe xiv. 33 Compell them to come in. 1769 Robertson 
CJias. V, III. XI. 33S As they could not persuade they tried 
to compel men to believe. 1874 Green Short Hist, lii, 139 
Hunger compelled him to surrender. 

to. a person to (pnio") a course of action, etc. 

1541 Barnes Whs. (iS73) 3a8/i Thou hast with a Lordly 
violence compelled them to it [chastitie]. 1651 Hobbes 
Leoiath. n. xxii. 122 To compell them to performance. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 619 If our proposals once again were heard 
We should compel them to a quick result. 1767 Bahler 
No, 63 1 . 277 A most excellent lady, who was compelled 
into a marriage with my betrayer, 185^ J. S. C. Abbott 
Nafioleon (1855) II. 26 Russia should unite her arms with 
ours, and compel that jiower to peace. 1869 Ruskin Q. of 
Air § 128 Compel the idle into occupation. 

0. with simple oMect : To constrain, force. 

1516 Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W. 1331) 19 Though it [grace] 
may not compell the wyll of man. 1333 Coverdale foi 
xxxii. 18 For I am full of wordes, & the .sprete that is 
within me, compelleth me. 1667 Milton/’. L. xii. 175 The 
lawless Tyrant, who denies., thir.. message to regard, Must 
be compelld by Slgnes and Judgements dire. 

2. t S'- To taJce or get by force, to extort. Ohs, 

a 1300 in Gairdner Three 1 %th c. Citron. (Camden) 76 [They] 

compelled, dispoyled, rubbed, and distroyed all manner of 
cattell, vetayll, and riches. 1399 Siiaks. Hen. V, iii, vi. it 6 
We give expresse charge, that, .there be nothing compell’d 
from the Villages. x 6 ot — Alt’s Well iv. iii. 356 And I 
were not a verie Coward, I’de compell it of you. 
fig, 1829 Scott Amie ^ G, i, Men, who. .compelled from 
the soil a subsistence gained by severe labour. 

to. To constrain (an action) ; to bring about by 
force, constraint, or moral necessity ; to exact by 
rightful claim 5 to command. 

167X Flavel Fount, Life vi, x 6 He compell'd the Devil’s 
assent. 1773 Johnson Ta.v, no Tyr. 74 Our union with the 
English counties was either compelled by force, etc. 1836 
Froude Hist, Eng, (1848) 1 . i. 35 The government had no 
power to compel submission to injustice. i88a M‘'Cartiiv 
Own Times HI. xxxvii. 141 He compelled a certain admira- 
tion from all men. 

3 . To force to come, go, or proceed; to drive 
forcibly, to force. Also (esp. in transl.) in the 
literal sense of the Latin : To drive or force to- 
gether; to gather into a company hy force. Cf. 
cloud-compeller, (Now rar$ and poetic.') 

1447 Bokeniiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 33 To thy tabernacle 
compelie not me. c 1^0 Castle Howard Life St. Ciith- 
hert (Surtees) 399 pair frendes . . Compeld paim to bair 
eryia«. 1390 Spenser F. Q, i. i. 3 She had this Knight 
from fai compeld. x6o6 G. wIoodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstirn 
28 b, They compelled the thirty Tyrants out to Eleusis. 1628 
Hobbes Thitcyd, (1822) Having compelld them within 
then- walled towns, xfias-m Heylin Cosinogr. iv. (1682 1 133 
They . . sent out 300 Horse and 200 Foot to compell them 
hack unto their Ships, a 1700 Dryden (J.), Attended by 
the chiefs who sought the field, Now IHendly mix'd, and in 
one troop compelrd. *704 Swirr Batt. Bks„ Compelling 
here and there the Stragglers to the Flock. 1720 Pope 
Iliad XIII, 434 The fatal tye Is stretch’d on both, and close 
compell’d they die. 1723 — Odyss. vii. 291 By heav’n's high 
will compell’d from shore to shore. 1830 Tennyson In 
Mem. xvii, Such a breeze Compell’d thy canvas. 1887 
Athenmum i Oct. 429 He can, Zeus-like, compel the clouds, 
to. To force by pressure, compress, Obs. ex.z. fig. 
1637 Tomlinson Reiunis Disji, 77Wine is compelled from 
the grapes into hogsheads. 1839 Trench Efiist. Ch. Asia 
(1861) 167 Before they can compel such scriptures as these 
into the limits of their system. 
t4:. To overpower, constrain. Obs. rare-\ 

1697 Dryden Firg. (1806) II. 271 Easy sleep their weary 
limbs compell’d. 

Compeliu, obs. form of Compline. 
Compellatole (k^Impe'lab’l), a. Chiefly in 
leeal use. [f. Compel + -able.] 

1 . That may be compelled : a. to do something. 
1331 Dial, mi Lems Eng. 11. x. (1638) 76 They were not 
compellable by no law to make amends for the trespas. 
1618-29 Rushw. Hist, Coll, 1 . 687 The King is not com- 
pellibletocallhis Parliament. i767BlackstoneC«w«. II, 
*83. Jointtenants , . are compellable by writ of partition to 
divide their lands. i8S7 Todlm. Smith Parish 436 The 
Parishioners . . are compellable to put things in decent order. 

to. to something {e.g. military service). 

1649 Seloen Laws Eng. i. Ixx. (1739) 187 They are . . not 
rampellable to foreign service. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 433 
The Laity are not compellable hereunto. 

e. absol. 

_ 1623 Bp. Mountagu App. Ceesar x. 97 He doth it accord- 
to his Will, not compellable in the proper acts thereof. 
x66o R, Coke fustice rind,, Arts ^ Sc, 7 The outward 
senses are patient, and therefore compellible. 
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f2. Comptilsoiy. Obs. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Imprtm. 2y The Register is volun- 
tary, not compellable, so he that will Register may, and he 
that will not may chuse. 

Hence Oompe'Dably adv. 

1818 Todd, Contpellably, in a forcible manner. 
Compellfmt, var. f. Compellent. 
i* CompellaitBf ®- Ohs. rare. [f. L. compellat- 
ppl. stem of compellare to addiess, accost : see 
-ATE 3.] trans. To address (by some particular 
name or appellation), call. 

a 1638 Mede Whs. {1677) 21 S. Paul, speaking . . to that 
mixt multitude . . compeilates them. 1086 Hickes Spec. 
Beatse Virg, 31 The practice of Compellating Saints. 
Compellatiou (k/«npeltf’‘Jon). Now rare or 
arch. [ad. L. compelldtion-em addressing, n. of 
action f. compellare \ seeprec.] 

1. Addressing or calling upon any one; an ad- 
dress ; the words addressed to any one. arch. Ohs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch' sMor. 1361 Mine opinion is, that 
this writing Ei..is an entier salutation of it selfe, and a 
compellation of the Gpd, ^ 1609 R. Barnard Faithf. Sheph. 
67 Compellation ; wMch is a calling vpon tlie Hearers, to a 
consideration of the thing spoken. 164a Rogers Nnaman 
484 His compellation, Incline thine eare, hearken unto me. 
164a W. Ames Marrow Div, 275 That which . . doth infer 
a compellation of the Devill to leceive his heipe or counsell. 
1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 478 An Apostrophe, or nifection- 
ate Compellation of all that passe by Jo be . . touch't with 
her sorrows, 171X Reject. Wall's Hist. Inf, Bapt. 191 At 
each compellation putting him [the baptiz'd person] down 
into the water. 1864 SiB F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. IV. 
161 Having completed the introductory compellation he 
continued. 

2. a. Addressing by a particular name or title. 
164s UssHER Body Div. (1647) 333 A Preface of compella- 
tion.. in the first words, Our Father which art in heaven. 
1691 E. Taylor tr, Behmen, Life 423 Amazed at the 
Strangers familiar compellation of him by his Christian 
Name. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Canons Dram, (1863) 23 The 
rules of compellation, to he observed by the persons of the 
drama. 

to. The name, title, or form of words by which 
a person is addressed ; style of address. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 1 . 1 38 That name and 
compellation of little Flocke, doth not comfort hut deject 
my devotion, a 1632 Bnoissfiove-sich Crt. ill. ii, Mat. 
My sovereign Lord. Str. 1 like that compellation. 1749 
Fielding Tom fanes xvt. ix, He was received with many 
.scurvy compellations too coarse to be repeated. 1846 
'Trench Mirac. i, (1862) 104 So far from any harshnes.s, the 
compellation [‘Woman’] has something solemn in it. 

c. The name, title, or style, used in speaking of 
a person (or tiling) ; an mpellation. 

2637 Bastwiok Litany n. 16 ’The worst things are varnished 
ouer with finest names and compellations. 1634 Gavton 
Pleas. Notes iv. vi. 202 Abraham, .agreed with her. . to go by 
the Compellation of his sister. 1673; Govt. Venice 317 Ho- 
norius.. calls the Repiiblick of Venice by the Honourable 
title cf Most Christian., under which honourable Compella- 
tion, etc. 1809 Kendall Trav. III. lx. e Among the more 
modern compellations of the federalists, the favourite ones 
are traitors, tories, etc. 

1 3. Reproach, reprimand, reproof ; a calling lo 
account. [So in Lat.] Obs. rare. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Compellation, a blaming or re- 
proving, 1638 UsSHER Atm. viL 863 Such compellations 
and imprecations, as calamitous times are commonly the 
witnesses of. 1660 R. Coke Power ^ Sitbf 191 A deacon 
in a simple compellation may accompany himself with two 
deacons. 

ColUpellative (k^mpe-lativ), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. compelldt- (see Compellate) + -IVE.] 

A. adj. Denoting address. In mod. Diets. 

B. sb. A word used as a name, title, or appel- 
lation ; = Compellation 2 h, c. 

1636 Stanley Hist, Philos, I. viii. 41 Compellative is a 
thing in speaking which we call another, as ; Atrides, Aga- 
memnon, King of men. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 209 Many a 
gentleman, .fully entitled to such a compellative. 
fto. =Tocative (case). Obs. 

1^9 J, W. Gibbs Philol, Sind. (1837) 47 We have, in con- 
tinuous discourse, the compellative or vocative, 
t Compe-Uatory, a. Obs. rare-\ [irreg. f. 
Compel w.] Compulsory. 

1327 G. Cavendish Life Wolsey (R. Suppl.), That a king 
and a queen should be , .constrained hy process compellatory 
to appear in any court as common per.son 5 . 

Compelled (k^mpe-ld), ppl. a. [f. Compel ®.] 

1. Constrained, forced, necessitated : see the verb. 

xSfx Barnes Whs. (1373) 32B/1 Compelled chastitie is 

against the institution of the Gospell. i6ox Shaks. Ail’s 
Well II. iv._44 A compell’d restraint. 1833 Robertson Sertn. 
Ser. HI. xxi. (1876) 272 The tenant of a compelled solitude. 

to. JFiith, Compelled movements : involuntary 
movements arising from irritation or lesion of 
some part of the central nervous system ; com- 
pelled position, a position to which a patient con- 
stantly returns. 

1877 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl, Med, XII. 259 Compelled back- 
ward movements have been observed m affections of the 
cerebellum. 

2. Driven or gathered together, collected. Obs. 

16x3-6 W. Browne Bril, Past. n. iii. Upon his brow Con- 

tinnall bubbles like compelled drops. 

Hence f CompeTledly, adv., in a forced manner ; 
hy compulsion or constraint. 

1390 C, S. Right Relig.^xS Feede .. tlie flocke of Christ, 
not compelledly but willingly. /T1603 T. Cartwright 


OOMPENDIATB. 

Cotifiit. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 438 [They] acknowledge (not 
compelledly but frankly) the spirituall power. 

Compellent, a. also -ant. [ad. L. compellent- 
em pr. pple. of compellare to Compel.] Com- 
pelling, constraining. 

1847 Mrs. Browning in Slackru. Mag, LXI. 533 Most 
full of invocation, and to be Most instantly compellant. 
1873 R. Congreve Ess. (1874) 480 The compellent con- 
tagion of great examples. 

Comoeller (k^mpe-laj). [f. as prec. + -eb l.] 

1. One who compels or constrains. 

*1377 Sir T. Smith in Strype Life App. iv. (1820) 234 
What pleasure shall the compelled party have of tlie coin- 
peller? 1636 Blunt Voy. Levant 117 (T.) That due pro- 
portion, which should be maintained between the compelleis 
and the compelled. 

2, One who drives ; fig. one who guides or rules. 
See also cloud-compeller s. v. Cloub sb. 12 . 

*577-87 Holinshed ChroH. III. 866/1 That this man was 
. .cheefe compeller, and disposer of the kingdome. 1822 
ScoTf Pirate xxviii. Stern compeller of the clouds, tliou 
also shalt hear the voice of the Reim-kcnnar. x866 N eai.k 
Scq. Hymns lii ‘Zeus father'., compeller of tempe.sis. 
1884 Literary Era II. 147 First the creature and then tlie 
compeller of the movement. 

Compelling^ (kpinpedii)), vbl. sb. [f. Compel 
+ -ingL] The action of the verb Compel. 

1496 Dives < 5 " Paup. (W. de W.) iii. xvii. 152/2 Wlinn 
.scruauntes trauayll in the sondaye hy compel lyiige of tlieyr 
^oueraynes. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect, (1851) 313 These 
inconveniencies and dangers follow the compelling of set 
formes, 1846 Trench Mirac. Introd. (1862) g6 'Ihc ex- 
pectation that there is any compelling to the faith one 
who does not wish to believe, is absurd. 

Compelling, ppl a. [f. as prec. h- -ing-.] 
That compels : see the verb. 

1606 Shaks. Ant, Cl. i. ii. 141 Vnder a compelling occa- 
sion. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxix, Witli such compelling 
cau.se to grieve. 

Hence Compe'Ulngfly adv. 

1634 Jer. 'liA\LO\\ Real Pres. § 2 (R.) Probably, obscurely, 
peradventiire : but not evidently, compclUngly, necessarily. 
1887 Mary Lih.skill In Exch. for Soul III. Ixv. 233 Her 
hand was laid compclUngly upon the arm of Damian.s, 

Compenatole, -atoull, -atoyll, vars. of Com- 
PANABLE, a, Obs. 

Compence, var. of Compenbe v. Ohs, 

Comp end (kp'mpend) , sb. [ad . L, compend-ittm : 
see below. (ZL stipend.) =Compkkjiium. 

Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. (1883) 41 Of the Sey 
calfes . . the cause of this our compend,pcniutisvs nocht copi- 
ouslie to expone. 2640 G. Watts tr. liacon'sAdv. Learn, 327, 
I would principally advise, .that Youth beware of compends 
and abridgements. 1796 Morse .ri men Geog. I. 526 A com- 
pend or syllabus of their lectures. 1833 Siit W. Hamilton 
Discuss, (1832) 123 The Compend of Aldrich, .has furnished, 
for above a Century, the little all of Logic doled out , . hy 
the University of Bradwardin and Scotus. x88x W. K. 
Smith Old Test, in few, Ch, xx The sort of theology of 
which the Westminster Confession and the 'Thirty-nine 
Articles are compends. 
to. transf. andj^. 

1642 Declar. Lords ^ Com., Tb Gen, Assemh. Ch. Scot. 4 
The compend of all calamities. 1677 Gilpin Dcmonol. 
(1867) 416 He shewed . . vineyards, and fields that were 
near, as a compend of the whole. 1882 J. Payne iooi Nights 
1 . 18a He’s such a compend of beauties. 

Compe’nd v. noncc-ivd., to narrate briefly. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxiii. 345 We .shall the 
warlikenesse compend of those fame-wronged Alen. 

tCompemdage. Obs. lare-^. [f. L. com- 
pend-Sre taken in the analytical sense of ‘ hang 
together’ 4 - -age ; cf. appendagel) A mass of things 
hanging together. 

*773 Hawkeswortk Voy. III. 441 A scarlet flower, that 
seemed to be a compendage of many fibres. 

t Compe’ndance. Obs. rare-\ [f. as prec. 
+ -AHCB : cf. dependanceZ) Confederation. 

1638 UssHER Ann, 463 The . . designe of working men off 
allynnce and compendance with Prusias. 

t Compen^a'rious, a. Obs.-o [f. L. com- 
pendidri-us concise, compendious, f. compemiimn 
(see below) + -ous.] Concise, abridged. 

1730-6 in Bailey Jfolio). 

+ Compe-ndiarist. Obs. rare. [f. next -f- - ist.] 
A maker of compendiiims. 

1679 Pr^ce Addit. Narr. 20 Here, .the Ingenuity of the 
Compendiarist comes to be taxed, 

tCompe-ndiaaTTi -rA and a. Obs. [acl. L. 
compendidri-tts short, compendious, f. compendium : 
see below. The sb. represents L. compendiarium, 
the neuter of the adj. used subst. : see -abium, -aby.] 

A. sb. A compendium. 

1389 Nashe Pref. Greetn's Arcadia (1616) 7 Their ouer- 
fraught studies, with trifling compendinries. 1622 AIissel- 
den Free Trade 42 An Epitome or Compendiary of all the 
former Statutes, a 1631 Donne Sertn, xxxii. 316 A Com- 
pendiary and Summary Abridgment. 

B. ad/. Compendious, expeditious, brief. 

160^ Bp. Barlow Ansiv, Nameless Catholic ao A Com- 
pendiary limitation. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iii. 100 
To circumvent some one, and by a compendiary way to 
reduce him under his power, xSox-ig Fuseli Leet. Art x. 
(1848) 331 That compendiary method which, .has mined the 
arts of every country by reducing execution to a recipe, 
t Compe'udiatei ppl a. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
pendidt- ppl. stem of cotnpendidre to contract, 
f. compendi-um!\ Contracted, diminutive. 
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COMPEESATIOIT. 


1593 Nashe Christ’s T, (1613) 123 In the round com- 
pendiate bladder of thy braine. 1599 — Le7tim Stujffe 
£p. Ded., Your diminutiue excelsitude and compendiate 
greatnesse. 

t Compe'ndiate, V. Obs. [f. L. compejidiat - : 
see prec. and -ATE y.] trails. To sum up concisely. 

1614 J. Kjnc Vitis Palaiina 2 That which concludeth and 
conipendiateth all blessing, peace upon Israel, a 1625 
Boys IVks. (1629) 720 To Compendiat all these notes in a 
few words. 1639 W. Sclatcr Worthy Comnnuu i That 
sacred Map, in which wc htive compendiated the summe of 
those choice favours from above. 

Hence Compemdiator, one who compendiates. 

1679 France .< 4 Nnrr. 22 That other Kemarque of 
the Compendiator. 

t Oompendie. Ohs. = Compendium. 

*S 74 Newton Health Mag. s Sundrie sortes of exercise., 
agreable for them, into whom 1 namely have penned and 
written this compendie. 

t Compe'uclimeut. Obs. rare. [In foim from 
L. compeiid-ere + -ment: the sense follows com- 
pendium, -ous, etc.] = Compendium. 

x6oj Timme Qnersit. i. xv. 69 Philosophers cal man the 
compendiment or abridgement of the greater world. 

t Coiupendio’Slty. Obs.-° [ad. late L. 
compendidsitdt-em, f. compendios-us : see next.] = 

COMPENDIOOSNESS. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Compendious (It^mperndias^, a. [a. Anglo- 
F. *compendious = OF. coinpendieux, ad. L. com- 
pendios-us advantageous, abridged, btief, f. com- 
pendi-um : see below and -ous.] 

1. Containing the substance within small com- 
pass, concise, succinct, summary ; comprehensive 
though brief ; esp. of literary works ; also of their 
authors. 

1388 Wvcr.iF Pref, Rp. yerome 73 Seuen epistlis, as wel 
goostly and mystik as compendiouse. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 75 
pe newe lawe, compendiosar & more complet 8t more pront- 
ablar jian ani ojjer lawe. Metr. Pref. Hampote's 

Psalteries Compendyous short gode St profetebul To mannys 
soule. c 146a Stans Piter ad Mensam 94 in ReL Ant, 1 . 
158 Thof that thu be compendious of sentence. C1510 
Barclay Mirr. Gd. Maim. (1370) A j, This litle treatise in 
stile compendious. 1370 Asciiam Scholem. (Arb.) 82. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. vi. § i Man . . an extract or com- 
pendious image of the world. 1677 Hale Contenpl, _n. 9 
It is a Compendious Prayer, and contains much in little. 
177A T. Wahton Hist. Eug. Poetry III. 8 A compendious 
analysis of the chapters which form this . . compilation. 
184a Arnold Lect. Mod. Hist, ii. (1878) 136 Any cheap or 
compendious helps for the study. 

f 2. Of a way, method, or process : That saves 
time or space, expeditious, not circuitous, direct ; 
summary. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii, aS He pat will go first to 
Babilon By anoher way mare compendious pan I hafe tald 
off. x6oa Carew Cornwall (1723) 143 A way not .so safe as 
compendious, when the tyde is out. i6ai Burton Anat. 
Mel, III, iv. I. V. (1676) 412/r, I think the most compendious 
cure for some of them at least, had been in Bedlam. 1630 
Fuller /’/jg’fl/i iv. iii. 38 This compendious passage betwixt 
Egypt and Canaan, a x688 Villiers (Dk. Buckhra.) Poems 
(1775) 141 The compendious art to lye and cheat, 1669 
WouLiDGE Syst. Agric. (x68i) 103 A compendious way for 
thickning of Copses. 1774 J. Bryant MythoL I. 304 The 
most compendious passage to the shades below. 

■fb. Economical. Obs. Cf. Compendium 3 , 

X384 A SaxsDiscora. Witcher, iv, ii. 59 The divell avoideth 
superfluitie as much as he may. .If the divell were so com- 
pendious, what should he need to use such circumstances 
as to make, etc. 

+ c. Profitable. Obs.—° 

x6x3 R.C. Table Alph.{gA. s\ Compendious, short, profit- 
able. x6s6 Blount Giossogr., Compendious, very profitable. 

Compendiously (k^mpe-ndiasli), adv.^ [f. 
prec. + -LY In a compendious manner j briefly, 

concisely, comprehensively, summarily. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. ix, i. (1^3) 344 Now we 
wol speke shortly and corapendyously of theffect. fX4oo 
Rom. Rose 2346 Now wole I shortly heere reherce. . A 1 the 
sentence by and by, In wordis fewe compendiously. X309 
Paternoster (W. de W.) Aij, A ryght profytable treatyse 
compendiously drawen out of many & dyuers wrytynges of 
holy men. x6xo Bp. Hall Apol. Brmwiists § 33 The 
Articles of Religion, .as they are compendiouslie set downe 
in the Crede. 2837 Wiiewell Hist. Indue. Sc. I. 15 No 
other way of compendiously describing my subject. 

Compendiousuess (k^mpe-ndissnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NBSS.] Compendious quality or form, 
comprehensiveness, conciseness, brevity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (X493) 368 All 
thoffice of the day is ended vnder compendiousues of moste 
shorte Euynsonge. 1526 Tindale N._ T. Ep. to Rdr., To 
bring to compendiousness that which is now translated at 
the length. x36x Eoen Arte of Nanig. Aijb, I..haue 
brought the arte of Nauigation into a briefe compendious- 
nesse. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. v. 146 ^The inviting easi- 
ness and compendiousness of this Assertion. 2872 Morley 
Voltaire (x886) 122 This outward ease and swifit compendi- 
ousness of speech. 

Compendium (k^mpemdi^^m). FI. -urns, -a. 
[a. L. compendium that which is weighed together, 
a sparing, saving, abbreviation, f. compend-dre to 
weigh together, f com- + pend&re to weigh.] 

tl. A short cut ; 'the near way’ (J.). 

X38X Mulcaster Positions xlH. (1887) 238 [He] may perhaps 
wish for some way without Granuner, and couet a Com- 
pendium. 

2. An abridgement or condensation of a larger 

Vox,. II. 


work or treatise, giving the sense and substance, 
Avithin smaller compass. 

X389 IdtsoKPref. to Greene's Arcadia (1616) 7 These men 
. . doe pound their capacitie in barren Compendinm.<s. x668 
Hale Pref. RoUe's Abridgm. 3 There weie an incredible 
number of . .Volumes of their Laws ; whereupon that . . 
Prince, .reduced them into a better Compendium. '1793 T. 
Beddoes Math, Evid. 79 The writeis of compendiums of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. 1878 Pliysiogr. 

Pref. 6 Many highly valuable compendia of Physical (Geo- 
graphy are extant. 

fig. X607 Walkington Opt. Glass xv. (1664I 158 Others, 
having but the compendium of excellency, he alone had it 
in the greatest volumns. 

b. An epitome, a summary, a biief. 
x6o8 Middleton P’am. Love v. iii, You understand my 
case now? 1 do. .here’s the compendium. 26x9 Drayton 
Legends Pref., By way of Briefe or Compendiuin. 27x3 
Guardian No. 78 Indexes and dictionaries . . are the com- 
pendium of all knowledge. ^ 1833 Hersciibl Pop. Lect. Sc. 
IV. § 30 (1873) *67 Admiral Fitzroy’s interesting compendium 
of the state of the barometer, eta 

e. transf, and fig. A condensed representation, 
an embodiment in miniature ; an abstract. 

x6oa Return fr. Pamass. iiL iv.(Arb.) 44 Old Sir Raderick, 
that new printed compendum of all iniquity. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Tray. 231 Great Brittaine, a (jompendium of the 
World for varietie of Excellencies. 1766 Sterne Semi. v. 
112 A case, .which may be looked upon as the compendium 
of all charity. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. vi, A com- 
pendium of extravagances and incongruities. 

d. An abbreviation whereby two or more letters 
are expressed by a single character. 

2833 Faber Rccapit. Apost. 88 In the construction 
of tliese compendia or . . contractions, the compendium r 
was framed out of the two distinct cursive letters ; and r. 

* 1 * 3. Sparing or saving ; economy of labour, 
space, etc. Obs. 

2638 Wilkins Hew World i. (1684) 29 Shewing a Com. 
pendium of Providence, that could make the same Body a 
World, and a Moon. 2632 Charleton Ephes. ^ Cimm. 
Matrons n. (1668) 72 Nor do we think that siib.straction a 
loss, but a Compendium. x668 Wilkins Real Char, 372 
Double Consonants, .for the Compendium of writing, are . . 
expreiised by single Charact^ <’‘2734 North Lives I. 

248 The judges, lor compendium of travel, took the first 
town . . capable of receiving them. — Exam. iii. x. (2740) 
660 These Methods are used for Compendium. 2793 Smea- 
TON Edystone L. § 32 The manner . . is herein copied, on 
account of the compendium thereby suggested. 28x2 Wood* 
HOUSE Astron. xvtii, 199 The sole object of this . . is com- 
pendium of calculation. 

t Colupeudize, ». Ohs. [f. Compend + -ize.] 
tmns. To epitomize, abridge. 

2693 Apol, Clergy Scot. 87 The Episcopalians took care to 
compendise that Book. 272a Wodrow Stiff'. Ch, Scot. II. 
11. ix. 230 , 1 find them compendised by himself. 2722 D. 
Spence (title), Arithmetick Compendiz’d. 
Compenetrate (k^mpe’nJtr?it), v. [f. med.L. 
compenetrdt- ppl. stem of compmetrdre : see CoM- 
and Penetrate.] irons. To penetrate in every 
part, pervade, permeate. 

2686 Boyle Free Enq, 339 A Philosophizer may justly 
ask, How a Corporeal Being can so pervade, and, as it were, 
com-penetrate the Universe, as to be intimately present with 
all its Minute Farts. 2836 F. Mahony in Fraseds Mag. 
XIV. 02 Animal matter, .impre^iated, or, to use the school 
term, 'compenetrated,' by a spiritual essence. 1853 Cdl. 
Wiseman Fdbiola 73 The world . . felt itself surrounded, 
filled, compenetrated by a mysterious system. 

Compenetration (kpmpenftrffi-Jan). [n. of 
action from prec. : cf. mod.F. conipSnitratioii(\ 
The action of compenetrating, mutual penetration. 

2802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton, Th. 246 The compenetra- 
tion, as it may be called, of two heterogeneous substances. 
2849 J. Wilson in Blackio, Mag, LXVI. 232 This absorp- 
tion and compenetration of the two ideas. 

•I* Compe'XLSable, a. Obs. rare, [a. F. com- 
pensabk (, 16 th c. in Liltr^), £ compenser to Com- 
EENSH : see -able.] Capable of being compensated. 

x66x FELTHAM.??«j(7/z'«riL 1.(1677) z6o Future danger, no way 
compensable by the short delight. 2656 in Blount Giossogr. 
2722 in Bailey ; thence in Johnson and mod. Diets, 
t Gompe'nsauty a. Obs, rare. [a. F. conv- 
pensant pr. pple. : see Compbnse.] Compensating. 

2624 F. White Repfy Fisher 538 No Saint or Angell can 
make compensant satisfaction to God for the guilt of any 
sinne. Ibid. ^49 By Satisfaction he vnderstandeth depre- 
cant Satisfaction, not compensant. 

Compensate (k^'mpens^it, k/Impems^'t), v, [f. 
L. compensdt- ppl, stem of compensdre to weigh 
one thing against another, counterbalance, etc., f. 
com- + pensdre, frequent. olpendSre to weigh. Cf. 

COMPENSE. 

The first pronunciation is that now usual in England, hut 
appears to be quite recent; pronouncing diets, had until 
(2850-70 only the other, which is also that of x8th c. 
poets. Tennyson has both : (compensated) in the Princess 
2847.] 

1. irons. To counterbalance, make up for, make 
amends for. 

2636 Artif. Handsomeness (1662) 81 Those happy delu- 
sions, whereby we . . compensate those our deformities. x66o 
H. 'NLos.^Myst. Godliness 541 To compensate their neglect. 
2^9 Dampier Voy. II. iii. i. 6 The benefit of it would not 
compensate the danger. 2732 Pope Ess. Man i, x8i Each 
seeming want compensated of course, xfi* Falconer 
Shipwr. 1. 15 Still, to compensate toils and hazards past. 
z8^ Db Morgan Ess.Probab. 252 The opposite errors may 
. . compensate each other exactly. 2847 Tennyson Princ, 11. 
133 For often fineness compensated size. 2864 — En. Ard, 

249 Not being bred To barter, nor compensating the want 


By shrewdness, a x86z Buckle Civiliz. III. v. 378 His native 
strength may compensate the defects of his equipment, 
b. Const. %idih (an equivalent), by (an action). 

2646 SirT. Browne iii. xvi. 244 Sne compensates 
the death of the father by the. .murder of the mother. 2649 
Roberts Clavis Bibl. 349 That they may compensate the 
barrennesse of the ground with the multitude of (^attell. 
2672 Wilkins Hat. Relig. 20 Compensating good with good, 
and not with evil, X784C0WPER Task iv. 134 Compensating 
his loss with added hours Of social converse. Ibid. iv. 768 
Compen-sating his loss By supplemental shifts, the best he 
may. 2882 Vines Sachd Bat. 6S4 The loss of water . . not 
being compensated by absorption from below. 

O. io a person. 

1778 Burke Cerr. (1844) = 4 ^ 1 '° compensate to us in 

the east what we have lost irrecoveiahly in the west. 2842 
W. Spalding Italy 15- It. Isl. III. 35 To compensate to the 
Venetians, .the spoliation they had suffered. 

d. aJ)sol. To make compensation or amends. 

2660 R. Coke Power If Subj. 176 Let us. .abstain from all 
wickedness for the future, and duly compensate. 2774 T. 
Twining Recr. ^ Stud. (2882) 25 If it. .has defects . . It has 
beauties and delicacies which amply compensate. 

2. intr. To be an equivalent, to make up for. 

2648 Ch.-lands not io be sold 42 What proportion of carnall 

things can compensate for things spirituall. a 2677 Barrow 
Whs. (2686) III. 75 There is in every condition somewhat 
of good compensating for its evils. 2784 Cowper Task iv. 
434 Solicitous how best He may compensate for a day of 
sloth By works of darkness, a 2832 A. Knox Rem, (1844) I. 
72 Which could never be compensated for by . , attention. 
2879 Froude Casar xxiii, 409 Skill might compensate for 
defective numbers. 

3. ii'ons. To make equal return to, to recompense 
or remunerate (a person, etc.) for anything. 

28x4 WoRDSw. Excursion iii. 801, I should at least secure 
my own. And be in part compensated. x8x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. a) III. 459 To compensate yourself for your rent and 
services, x88o Haughtom Phys, Geog. v. 228 Navigable 
rivers . . seem to compensate South America for its deficiency 
in coal-beds, 

4. Mech. To provide with mechanical compensa- 
tion ; to make up for (the variations to which a 
pendulum is liable), irons, and intr. 

18x9 [see Compensating ppl. a. b). 2830 E. B. Denison 
Rudim, Treat. Watches, etc. 84 We want therefore some 
contrivance which will compensate this expansion of the 
rod. Ibid, 274 If the pendulum is not compensated it must 
he of wood. 2872 B. Stewart Heat led. a) 79 The first who 
attempted to compensate for change of length of a pendulum 
was Mr. Graham, an English clockmakcr. 

Hence Co-mpensated ; Go'mpensating vbl. sb. 

2884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Cloekm. 190 A cheap, .com- 
pensated penduinm may be made with a wood rod and lead 
bob. 2668 Wilkins Real Char, 39 Compensating, recompense. 
Compensating, PpL o, [f. prec. + -iNa 2 .] 
That compensates. 

27x0 Norris Cbr. Prnd. viii. 369 Humility, a very com- 
pensating and atoning vertue. 2838 J. Martineau Stud, 
Chr. 334 The compensating sanctity of another. 2868 
Browning Ring (f Bk. vii. 2473 , 1 ti-ust In the compensating 

reat God. 2878 J. W. Ebsworth Bagford Ball. (Ballad 

oc.) 924 To make the parents give a compensating dowry, 
b, Compensating-balaiKe, -pendulum', seeCoM- 
PBNBATION 3 . 

1829 Rees Cycl. s.v. Pendulum, Graham's mercurial pen- 
dulum.. may be considered as the first compensating pen- 
dulum. 2874 H. Godfray Astron, iii. ya They are compen- 
sating pendulums constructed by taking advantage of the 
unequal expansions of different substances. 

Hence CompenBatlng'ly adv. 

2876 Tinslefs Mag. XVIII, 30 The Giver of good gifts 

f ives his gifts compensatingly. 2883 G. Meredith Diana 
I. xii. 286 He was compensatingly heterodox in his view 
of the Law's persecution of women. 

Compensation. (k^pens^'Jhu). [ad. L. com- 
pensditon-em (or F, competisaiion, 16 th c. iuLittre), 
n. of action f. compensdre ; see CGompeesate.] 

1, The action of compensating, or condition of 
being compensated; counterbalance, rendering of 
an equivalent, requital, recompense. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 2x1 His sustres hat 
were his heyres hadde ojier londes h^rfore in compensa- 
cioun. 2397 Bacon Cottiers viii. Ess, (Arb.) 249 If euill be 
in the one and comfort in the other, it is a kind of com- 
pensation. 2632 W, G. tr. CowtVs htst. 228 Obliged to the 
compensation of what is lost by Roberies. 2S13 Sir PI. 
Davy Agric. Cfum. (1814) 339 Some articles capable of be- 
coming manure are introduced in compen.sation. 2876 
Mozley Unw. Serm, ix. x88 The Spartan idea of human 
life was one of .strict compensation, .you must fight for the 
State if the State is to keep you. 

b- Mech. ITie balance or neutralization of op- 
posing forces. 

2789 W. Nicholson Electr. in Phil, Trans. LXXIX. 283 
Whenever a jar is charged, the greatest part of the elec- 
tricity becomes latent on account of the compensation. 
2832 Brewster Optics xxiii. 204 The.. axes along which 
there is no double refraction or polarisation . . have been 
called., axes of compensatiop. 2837 — Magnetism 354 
A more perfect compensation in the action of two needles. 
2874 Knight jDtW. ,^«cA_6oo/2 Adjustment of the screws., 
rendering this compensation a tedious., operation, 
c. Med. (See quot. 1882 .) 

2866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (2880) 334 The stage of com- 
pensation. .may last for ^ears. x88z_.^d'. Soe. Lex,, Com- 
pensation , , those conditions by which the effects of con- 
genital or acquired disease are warded off. It may he ob- 
served in cases of cardiac or hepatic disease. 

2. That which is given in recompense, an equi- 
valent rendered, remuneration, amends. 

x6xo SiiAKS. Temp. iv. i. 2 If 1 haue too austerely punish’d 
you, Your compensation makes amends. 2776 Adam Smith 
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JV. iV. I. I. vi. 55 The compensation which the borrower 
pays to the lender, 1845 S. Austin Hauie's Hist, Ref. II. 
503 They accepted compensation in money or in kind._ 1&78 
BaoWNiiJG La Saisias 59 Pains with sorry compensations. 

b. Amends or recompense /or loss or damage. 

xSo^ Eabl Lauderd . Pud/. Wealth (iSig) 153 A proprietor 

. .entitled to a compensation for what his capital would 
have produced him. 1850 Robertson Sen7i. Ser. in. ii. 
(187a) 27 Men think that heaven is to be a compensation 
for earthly loss, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xviii. 130 Deter- 
mined to make us some compensation for the loss. Mod. 
He has sued the Railway^ Company for compensation. 
They will receive compensation for disturbance. 

c. Civil Law. (See qnot.) 

1B4B Wharton Law Lex., Com^eusatioii. .a sort of right 
by set-offj whereby a person who has been sued for a debt, 
demands that the debt may be compensated with what is 
owing to him by the creditor, which, in that case, is equiva- 
lent to payment. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as covipensation act^ water, 
etc.; compeiisatiou.-balaiLce, -pendulum, in a 
chronometer, a balance-wheel or a pendulum hav- 
ing arrangements which neutralize the effect of the 
expansion or contraction of the metal under varia- 
tions of temperature j compensntion-cnrb, -stud, 
etc., parts of such mechanism; compensation- 
bar, -strip, a bar of two or more metals of dif- 
ferent expansibilities, the expansions of which 
neutralize each other’s effect. 

i88a {title). Commonable Rights ^Compensation Act. 
1805 Hardy in Trans. See. Arts XXIII. 378 We have at 
present two ^compensation balances. 18^ Brands Diet. 
Sc, (N. York) 117 That which is most generally adopted is 
the expansion or compensation-balance. 1874 Xnigiit 
Hict. Meeh, 600/1 Compensation Balance . . invented by 
Harrison, of Foulby, England, who devoted himself for a 
long series of years — 1728-1761 — to the discovery. 1884 
'S. J. Britten Watch 4" Clockm. 66_ The ^compensation 
curb was invented by Harrison, but.. it is never used now. 
1888 Daily News 30 Nov. 2/1 The water passing through 
the masonry in a twenty-inch pipe, and into a ^compensa- 
tion house, where . . the millions of gallons that have to 
escape can be measured to a nicety. 1866 Dickens Mngby 
ynnet. 279 (Hoppe) The value of the house had been le- 
ferred to what was popularly called a *compensation-jury. 
1807 Ward in Traus.Soc. Arts XXV. n6, T send you a 
new ^compensation pendulum, c 1861 Tripfun & Rigg tr. 
Saituier's Mod. Horology 687 Compensation pendulums . . 
to neutralize the effects of contraction and dilatation due to 
changes of temperature. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 
Clockuu 66 With the changes of temperature the *com- 
pensation stud moves to and fro. 1889 Pall Mall G, 13 
July 3/1 The hill does not provide for any storage or any 
•compensation water to be sent down the stream. 

Compensatioual (kpm^ens^i'Jsnal), a. [f. 
preo. -t- -AL 1 .] Of or pertaining to comijcnsation. 

i8a4 Bentham Wks. X. saS For imputation of motives 
there should be no responsibility, punitional or compensa- 
tjonal. i86jS Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. in. iv. 24^ Compensa- 
tional contrivances for the saving of God's justice. 

Compensative (k^mpe-nsativ), a, [f. L. com 
fensdt-, ppl. stem of compemdre -h -ivE. (Mrs. 
Browning has the pronunciation co'/npensa-tivel)'] 
= COMPEHSATOET. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 13 Pious frauds, compen- 
.sative sins. 1647 M. Hudson DivineRight Govt, ii. ix. 131 
Compensative Honour, .to remunerate integrity. 1820 Haz- 
LiTT Lect, Dram. Lit. (L.), The compen.sative justice of the 
old Drama. 1840 Mbs. BrowningDjww^ o/Exile’Wki. 1889 
I. 10 A compensative splendour. Ibid, 84 The heavenly 
life and compensative rest. 1868 Rogers Pol. Ecati. ix. 
(ed. 3) 96 Whether such an increase, .in the money wages . . 
he more than compensative for the general rise in prices, 
b. as sb. Compensation. 

1822-30 Lamb Let. to Barton (L.), This is the sorry com- 
pensative. 

Hence Compe'usatlvenesa. 4 

* 73 ®" 3 fi ia Bailey (folio). 

Compensator (k^’mp&s£itai). [agent-n. in L. 
form f. compensdre to Compensate: cf. F. com- 
pensateurl\. One who or that which compensates. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 19 Apr. 6/1 A compensator, a consoler, 
and a refuge from the wreck and ruin. 

b. spec. A contrivance or instrament for produc- 
ing mechanical compensation ; see quots. 

1837 Brewster Magtiet. 359 The compensator produces 
the same effect as the iron on shipboard does. ri86i 
Tripplin & Rigg tr. Saunter's Mod. Horology 683 Makers 
of compensators. 1867 Smyth Sailods Wor^bh. 462 Mag- 
sietic co7npensator, an iron plate fixed near the compass, to 
neutralize the effect of local attraction upon the needle. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meeh. 601/1 Compensator. . a device to 
equalize the action of the exhauster which withdraws the 
gas from the retorts. 

Compensatory (k^mpe-nsatori), a. [f. as 
prec. + -OHT; cf. P. compensatoire/\ Having the 
function of compensating ; affording compensation. 

1601-2 Fulbecke sst Pt, Parall. 8 Gifts . . called Compen- 
satorie, because they are giueu for some cause or con- 
sideration. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol, (1B04) 397 Another 
instance of the compensatory system is in the autumnal 
crocus. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 142 That the effect 
of successive lapses . . shall be compensatory of each other. 
187s Whitney Life Latig, iv. 51 With compensatoty pro- 
longation of the preceding vowel. 

t Compe*nse, v. Obs. Also 7 compence. [a, 
OF. contpenser (isth c. in Godef.), Pr. and Sp. 
eompensar, It. compensare i—TL,. compensdrel\ To 
Compensate, to counterbalance, a. tram. 

*393 Gower Couf. I. 365 His sinne was despensed With 
golde, wherof it was compensed. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 


208 The loyes and Feasts of the two Marriages, were 
compensed with the Mournings and Funerals of Prince 
Arthur and of (Jueene Elizabeth. 1626 — Syhia § 398 The 
Length of the Night and the Dews thereof, do compence 
the Heat of the Day. 1648 Remonstr. A rniy # Officers 49 
The hazzard . ris abundantly compenst by those hopes. 1706 
J. Frazer Sec. Sight in Air. (1820) 179 God might 

compense the want of many other gifts, 

b. intr. 

1825 Southey Paraguay iii. 41 For what thou losest . . 
There is one change alone that may compense. 

t Compe*nser. Obs. One who makes com- 
pensation. 

1757 R. Hog Ssippl. Decisions 77 (Jam.) To infer com- 
pensation . . it is not enough that the compenser had an as- 
signation in his person hefoie the other party’s cedent was 
denuded by assignation. 

Comper, obs. f. Cosipase v., and Compeer. 

11 Comperage. [F. f. comph-e : see Compere.] 
Gossiping (Blount 1656, whence in Coles, etc.). 
Compereioner, var. of Comparcioner, Obs. 

!l Compe're. Obs. [a. F. compare, a godfather 
in relation to the godmother, and to the actual 
father and mother of a diild; hence, male gossip, 
fellow, familiar, intimate:— ll raw/a/irr: cf. Com- 
perage, Compeer 2.] 

1738 Commmi Sense (1739) ll. 151 In France, there was 
scarce an Old Gentleman . . without a Mistress, nor a Alarried 
Woman who had not her Compere as well as her Galant. 

Compere, obs. f. Compare, Compear, Compeer. 
i” Comper emdinate, v. Ofo.-® [f. L. com- 
pereitdindre to put oJT (the hearing of a case) to 
the third day following, f. coniperendin-tts (dies) 
third day following, f. com- perendinus, adj. f. 
perendie the day after to-moiTow.] 

To defer, delay, put off from day to day. 

1623 CocKERAM. ThenceinBLouNT,BAiLnY, Johnson, etc. 

Hence * 1 * Compereudina'tion, a putting off. 

1678 in Phillips. Thence in Bailey, Johnson, etc. 
f Comper e'udinons, a. Obs,-’' [f. L. com- 
perendin-us + -ous.] Prolonged, deferred. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

►f* Compernage. Obs. [erron. form of coin- 
panage, or companiage, a. OF. coinpagnage, com- 
panage, f. compagn - ; see Companion -i- -age.] 
Companionship, company. 

c i4y5 Parteiiay 1020 Som all night dysported . . Many fayr 
songis songe that compernage. Ibid. 3706 A thing I .shall 
you declare truly, Ar I me departe fro your compernage. 

H Also erron. form of Companagb, q.v. 
tCompert, sh. Obs. Also 6 oomperite, 
-perte. [ad. L. compert-um, pa. pple. of comperi-re 
to disclose fully, ascertain, f. com- + par(i)-dre to 
get. In meaning akin to late L. compertormm, a 
judicial inquest in civil cases (Du Cange).] 

A thing found out by judicial inquiry. 

*634 T. Bedyll in Lett. Suppress. Monast, (Camd. Soc.) 
so Maister Lej^hton hath wreten certen compertes unto 
you. *S3S,T. Lech ibid. 66 As ye shall knowe by the 
compertes in this visitation. 1535 J. Ap Rice ibid, 85 'To 
advertise yow of our procedinges there, and also of the 
compertes of the same. 1539 Latimer Serni. 4 Rent. (1845) 
417 When comperites doth shew what fedities doth grow. 

•fCompert, a. Obs. rare— \ A scribal error for 
compt='L. comptus adorned, dressed (on the head). 

C1400 Apol. Loll. S9 To liaue not wib hem . . 3 eng men 
kembid or compert [St. Bernard De Consid. iv. vi. 21 
Comptos adolescentes secum non habere). 

Compertiment, obs. f. Compartment. 
Compesce (k^mpe-s), v. arch. Also 5 com- 
pesse. [ad. L. compescere to fasten together, re- 
strain, curb. Since i6lh c. only in Sc. writers.] 
trans. To restrain, repress, curb, 

Z430 Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xiv, By manly force rathest 
there compesse The spyryte of Ire and melancolye. 1637 
Gillespie .fiwp.-i’fl/. Ceref>i.m,ym. 176 A coactive power 
to corape.sce the turbulent. 1680 tr, Buchanan's De ynre 
Regni (r68g) 27 A Plaister to compesce the Eniptions of 
FJegm. *681 CoLviL Whigs Supplic. (1751) 102 Compesce 
me, muse, these stout bravadoes. 172X Wodrow Snjf, Ch. 
Scot, (1828) I. Introd, 21 IVranny which was compesced 
with very much ado. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. VII. xviii. 
iii. 132 Oldenburg has coerced and compesced them into 
soldierly obedience, 

Oompess, -est, obs. ff. Compost. 

+ Compester, v. Obs, [a, OF. compeste-r = 
OF. composte-r = med.L. compostdre to dung land, 
f. OF. compost : see Compost (which had also the 
variant compest). The -er is app. the Fr. infinitive 
ending.] To dung, manure. 

1628 Coke On Lilt, laaa, For kine and .sheep to cora- 
pester the land. i6g6 Ventris Rep. i. (1701) 18 Or those 
[beasts] which he takes to corapester his land. 

Competable, obs. f. Competiblb. 

*)* Compete, v.^ Obs. rare. [a. F. compitei- 
(14th c.), ad. L. compethe in its earlier neuter 
sense, ‘ to fall together, coincide, come together, be 
convenient or fitting, be due’, f. com- together 
+ pethe to fall upon, assail, aim at, make for, try 
to reach, strive after, sue for, solicit, ask, seek. 

From the later active sense of competere we have Compete 
vfi ; the two senses are intermixed in the derivatives that 
follow, but competence, -ency, competent, compeiible, and 
their derivatives, belong in the main to this sense.] 


intr. To be suitable, applicable, or ‘competent’. 
154X R. Copland Gnydon's Quest. Chirnrg., There ben 
thie maners [of lygatures or rolTynges]. One is incarnatyue, 
and it corapeteth to nevve woundes, and fiactures. 

Compete (k^mpfl), Abo 7 compate. 
[lepr. L. compet-dre, in its post-classical active 
sense ‘ to strive after (something) in company or 
together ’, f. com- together + pettre to aim at, go 
toward, try to reach, seek, etc. : see prec. No 
such sense is recognized by Littre for mod.F, com- 
pJter, but Cotgrave has ‘ compeier, to be sufficient 
for, sutable with, agreeable vnto ; also, to belong 
or appertaine to’( = prec. vb.); also, ‘to demaund, 
or sue for the same thing that another doth’ (which 
corresponds to this). Florio 1598 has It. competere 
‘ to contend or striue for any suite, office, place, or 
dignitie,’ [161 1] ‘ to contend or striue with another 
for maistrie’ ; Minsheu has Sp. compiler ‘ to he meet 
for, to agree with’ ( = prec.) ; ‘ to sue with another 
for anything, to contend or striue for any suit, 
office, or dignity’. The early related words in 
Eng. are competitor, competor] cf. also Comte- 
TENCE, CoMi'ETENoy, sense I. Though in occa- 
sional use in 17th c., this verb is not in Johnson, 
nor ill Todd 181S, Seager 1819, Jodrell 1820; it 
is given by Richardson (without quotations) as 
‘ now not uncommon in speech ’ ; by critics, in 1 8 24, 
it was styled ‘a Scotticism’, and ‘an American 
discovery ’.] 

1 . intr. To enter into or be put in rivalry with, 
to vie with another in any respect. _ 

1620 Bp. H.ill Hon. Mar. ClerM xvii, Tlie (piiurch of 
England is blussed with a true clergy and glorious ; and 
.such a one as his Italian generation . . .shall never presume 
to compete with, in worthinesse and honour. 16^9 Hasi- 
MOND On Ps, cx.xxix. IS. . 4 .nnot. 677 No embroidery or 
caipet-work in the woild can compate with it. 1755 
Guthrie's Trial 121 Gam.) Also the man here givoth up 
with other lovers ; as they compete with Christ, he re.solves 
not to be for another, ’la x8oo Milner (Webster X828), ‘I'hu 
sages of antiquity will not date to compete with the inspired 
authors. 182a Hebeu Life Jer. Taylor (L.), There was 
none who could compete with him in renown of learning 
and genius. 1826 Southey in Q. Reri, XXXIV. loi Some 
of our ancient oaks and yews might . • compete with the 
grandest trees of a Sumatran forest. 

2 . To strive with another, for the attainment of 
a thing, in doing something. 

*796 Southey yoan ofArcwi, 182 Competing with him 
to protect the Maid. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann, Ri-p, I. 274 
.All the country gentlemen who compete for the raising of 
rcgiment.s. x8z2 [M. Davenport Hill] Public Eduiniion 
205 All his endeavours to compete with his elders are re- 
sented by them. 1824 Db Quimcey (A’w'i’ew of prec) in 
Land. Mag. 41X From his use of the Scotticisms ‘ succumb *, 
‘compete '..he ought to be a Scotchman. 1824 Blatktu, 
Mag, XVI. 620 Another class of transgressions, in our 
author, we shall now enumerate : — ‘ to compete ’—(an Amer- 
ican discovery). 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 391 Diffe- 
rent persons should compete with one another in asking 
questions. 

lb. esp. in commercial relations : To strive with 
others in the production and sale of commodities, 
or command of the market. 

111844 Campbell Poems, Rinnsiting Sc. River iii, Till 
Toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, And man com- 
petes with man, like foe with foe. 1857 Ruskin Pal, Econ. 
Art 59 Let the paper manufacturers compete with the 
government. 18^ Jdvons Prim. Pol, Econ, 79 The stores 
are also useful, because they compete with shopkeepers, 
and induce them to lower tlveir prices. 

Competence (kp’mpftens). [a. F. compiience 
' competencie, conueniencie, sulficiencie, aptnesse, 
fitnesse, agreeablcnesse ; also conciirrencic, com- 
petlilorship ’ (Cot^.) : cf. It. competentia ‘ compe- 
tencie, conueniencie, also contending for one same 
thing’ (Florio), Sp. competencia ‘competencie, cor- 
riualitie; sufficiency, conueniency ’ (Minsheu) ; ad. 
L. competentia (post-class.) meeting together, agree- 
ment, symmetry, planetary conjunction ; i.eompetent- 
pr. pple. of competere : see Compete v?- and 1 *.] 

I. In sense of Compete w .2 

1 1 . Rivalry in dignity or relative position, vying. 
IS94 Carew Huarie's Exam. Wits xv. (1596) s66 Man. . 
■seeing that the angels with whom he had competence were 
immortall [cf. * Made a little lower than the angels 'j. 

II. In sense of Compete ».t 

* 1 * 2 . An adequate supply, a sufficiency if. Obs. 
*697 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 70 For competence of life I 
will allow you, That lacke of meanes enforce you not to 
euill. 1623 Massinger Bondman iv. ii, A competence of 
land freely allotted To each man’s proper use. 1714 Gay 
What dye call ii? Prelim. Sc, 3, I will have a ghost; nay, 

1 will have a Competence of Ghosts, 1740 Gray Lett, in 
Poems (1775) loi Such ajprivate happiness (supposing a small 
competence of fortune) is almost always in one’s power. 

3 . A sufficiency of means for living comfortably ; 
a comfortable living or estate ; = Competenct 3. 

1632 Massinger City Madam iv. i, I shall be enabled To 
make payment of my debts to all the world. And leave my- 
self a competence. X640-X Kirkcudbr. War-Cmnm, Min, 
Bk. (1855) 65 To appoynt to hir ane competance out of bir 
.caid husband’s estate. X742 Young Nt. Th, vi. 509 A com- 
petence is vital to content. 18x5 Jane Austen Emma l ii, 
An easy competence, enough to secure the purchase of a 
little estate. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 6 He had been 
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left some small competence by his father. i88a Siiosthouse 
J. It^ksant II. 51 Earn a competence and fame. 

b. The condition of having sufficient means for 
living comfortably ; easy circumstances. 

1738 Swift Imit. Horace u. vi. (R.l, Presei-ve, Almighty 
Providence! Just what you gave me, competence. 1752 
Johnson Rambler No. 206 r 5 They , . growled away their 
latter years in discontented competence. 1814 Wobdsw. 
Excursion vi. Wks. 496/z Robbed of competence, And her 
obsequious shadow, peace of mind. 1864 Tennyson Eh. 
Ard. 82 Seven happy years of health and competence. 

4 . Sufficiency of qualification ; capacity to deal 
adequately with a subject. 

1750 Burkc Fr. Rev. 201 To make men act zealously is 
not in the competence oflaw. 1796 — Let, Noble Ld. Wks. 
1842 11 . 258 Conferring ypon me that sort of honour, which 
it is alone within their competence . . to bestow. 1805 
Foster Ess. n. vi. 198 Even the experience of failure aug- 
ments his competence, i860 TYNnaLL Glac. ii. xxi. 343 To 
doubt my own competence to understand it. 1880 W, B. 
Carpenter |n syth Cent. £95 Naturalists of the highest 
competence in their respective departments. 

b. esp. Law. The quality or position of being n 
legally competent ; legal capacity or admissibility. 

1708-1S Kersey, Competence, or Competency, in Law, the 
Power of a Judge, for the taking Cognisance of a Matter. 
1827 Hallam Cotist. Hist. (1876) III. xvii. 31a The court of 
session . . possG.ssed no competence in criminal proceedings. 
1886 Sir E. Fry in Law Times Rep. LIII. 623/1 It was 
within his competence to say that he would not appoint a 
new trustee. 

c. Adequacy of a work ; legitimacy of a logical 
conclusion ; propriety. 

1851 Mrs. Brownino Casa Guidi Windoeus 27 By force 
of his own fair work's competence, ns 1852 Hamilton 
(i860) II. 465 It shows at a glance the competence or in- 
competence of any conclusion. 

t Competencer. Obs. nome-wd. [f. prec. -i- 
The possessor of a competency (of means). 

1621 R. Johnson Way to Glory 36 ‘ A competent main- 
tenance is due to ministers; but not tythes.' Proove that 
position . . Then we should have, in stead of a Bishop of a 
Church, a competencer of a Church, etc. 

Competency (k^?-mpl't&si). [ad. L. compe- 
! see -ENOY. For the sense-history see Com- 
petence.] 

I. In sense of Compete 0.2 

f 1 . Rivalry, competition. Ohs. 

1594 Carew Huartds Exam. Wits xiii. (1596) 233 If dif- 
ferences of wits, so far distant as these, do enter into com- 
petencie, the one. .getleth learning in a trice, and the other 
..can small skill m the matter. 1399 Sandys Enropie 
Spec, (1632) 67 The Dominicans strive m competencie with 
the Franciscans in all things. i6ao E. Blount Uniting 
Port, to Castile 92 This competencie seruin^ as a spurre. 
1604 Edmonds Olserv. Csesars Comm. 20 Things of greater 
condition are alwayes injurious to lesser natures, and cannot 
endure any competencie. 1638 N. Ferrers tr. Valdes' 
Consid. 194 The men of the world . . have no competency 
with them. 

II. Ill sense of Compete o.i 

t2. A sufficient supply ; a sufficiency of. Ohs. 

x6i6 Bullokar, Competutcie, sulliciency. 1619 Dalton 
Country Just, xl. (1630) gt Having competencie of wealth, 
wisdome, and a good conscience, 1639 Fuller Holy War 
I. ii. (1647) 3 The countrey recovered not a competencie of 
inhabitants for some hundred years afler. 1670 Claren- 
don Contempl, Ps., Tracts (1727) 576 A competency of dis- 
cretion and foresight, 1709 Steele Toiler No. gi P i He 
has a Competency of Fortune without Superfluity, a 1734 
North Lives (1826) II. 363 Commissions to return with, of 
which he had a competency. 

3 . A sufficiency, without superfluity, of the means 
of life ; a competent estate or income, 

1398 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 67 A Competencie sufli- 
cienl preferred before surfeit. 1623 Burges Pers, Tithes 8. 
1643 Pagitt Hereswgr. (ed. 4) 163 He would have them to 
have conipctencie.s. 1749 Fielding Tom yones (177s) II. 
329 There is no happiness in this world ivithout a com- 
petency. 1839 Smiles Self Help viii. 206 To retire upon a 
competency to his native town. 187a E. Peacock Mabel 
H. II. L 7 John. . might leave his daughter a competency. 

b. The condition ofhaving,a sufficient income; 
easy circumstances ; =CoMPETEiroE 3 b. 

Shaks. Merck. V. i. ii. 9 Superfluitie conies sooner by 
white haires, but conraetencie Hues longer. 1796 Morse 
Avter. Geog. II. 46 'Their general competency is greatly 
owing to contempt of tyrannic fashions. 1803 Wellesley 
Disp. 365 A state of dignity, competency, and comfort. 
1B36 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 98 Competency— a 
financial horizon, which recedes as we advance, 

4 . Sufficiency of qualification j capacity ; = CoM- 
fetenoe 4. 

*797 BvRKERegie.^Peaeem.VIII, 331 The loan demon- 
strates, in regard to instrumental resources, the competency 
of this kingdom to the assertion of the common cause. 
1836 J. Gilbert Chr.Atouem. ix. (1852! 288 It is not within 
our competepey to imagine. 1848 C. Bronte % Eyre x. 
To give satisfactory references as to character and com- 
petency. 1838 J. Martineau Studies Chrm^ To deny 
the ethical competency of the mind for this olHce. 

b. esp. Law. The quality or iiosition of being 
legally competent ; legal capacity. 

1397 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. xxiij Whose competencie was 
of tender touch : although his might was small, his right 
was much. 1630 Exarc, cone. Usurp. Pozaer 81 They that 
teach, .the competency, yea duty, of any that have force to 
play the Magistrate, 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 377 The 
judges were extremely strict in regard to the credibility, or 
rather die competency, of the witnesses. 1856 Froudk 
Hist. Eng, (1858) I> V. 443 She refused . . to acknowledge 
the competency of the tribunal before which she was 
called. 


Competent (kp'mpft&it), a. Also 5 oonpe- 
teut, 5-6 oompetente, 6 compu-, -po-, -pytent. 
[a. F. conipiimt ‘ terme de droit ’ (15th c. in Lillr^), 
and ad. L. compelent-em suitable, fitting, proper, 
lawful, pr. pple. of competen in its neuter senses : 
see Compete z/.^] 

+ 1 . Suitable, fit, appiopriate, proper. Ohs. in 
general sense. 

ci4oa Apol. Loll. 34 Euer bi oportunite, or conpetent 
acordauns, to be redi to fit it. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas vi. i. 
(1SS4) 146b, What maner toiment. .Wer competent, coueii- 
able, or condigne To him. 21x430 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 443 
And to kepe hir fest in competent place be the alderman 
and maistres assigned. 1334 More Passion Wks. 1284/2 
God in the creacion of man, gaue to hym two states : one, 
competent and conuenient for hys mortal nature. 1347 
Boorde fntrod. ICnozul. i. (1870) 127 Good vytales, good 
meate, wine, and competent Ale. *667 N. Fairfax vciPkil. 
Trails, II. 549 A common Sadorifick..in competent time 
relieved him, 1791 Smeaton Edysione L, (1793) § 192 
Materials, .very competent to our purpose. 

2 . Suitable to a person’s rank or position ; suit- 
able or sufficient for comfortable living, arch. 

1440 Close Roll 23 Hen. VI, A competent annuite for lyff. 
1463 Bury Wills (1850) 33 A competent bed with ij peyre 
shetys. 1373 Tusseh Hush. (1878) 18 A competent liuing, 
and honestly had, makes such as ore godlie both thankfull 
and glad. 1631 Nicholas Papers {1886) I. 242 To have a 
conmetent Joynter for her and estate for her children. 1667 
K. CHAMnERLAVNEiS^. Gt. Brit. I. iiL X. (^43) 244 Officers. . 
who have all competent salaries. 1865 Grote Plato I. iii. 
128 Leaving a competent property, x^ Digdy Real Prop. 
iii. § 1. 113 If she [a widow] depart from the castle, then 
a competent house shall be provided for her. 

3 . Suitable, adequate, or sufficient, in amount or 
extent, 

ei44o Gesta Rom. Ixi. 257 (Harl. MS.) A semly yonge 
knyjte. .he wolle fist for yow. .yf ye wollc yeve to him com- 
petente salarye, 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 14 As muchc 
therof,.as shuld be competent or nedcfull to the seid re- 
paracion. 137* Dicges Pantom. i. xxxv. IJb, Draw a 
straight line of conipetente length. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 108 Harmony reqaireth a competent distance of Notes. 
1664 Evelyn Pomona vi. (1729! 68 A competent while 
before Christmas. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) § 272 
A competent quantity being put down to the bottom of the 
hole. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit, India II. v. ix. 703 Mr. Pitt’s 
liill . . being now supported by a competent majority, was 
passed into an act. 

fb. Sufficient but not going beyond this: fair, 
moderate, reasonable, enough. Ohs. 

*S3S J. Mason iff Ellis Orig. Lett, ii. II. ss Vitaylls be of 
a competent pryce : all other things as cloth, lether, books, 
etc. be unresonable dere. 1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxiii. 
(1887) 120 Such as be newly recoucred fiom sicknes . . must 
content themselues with small and competent exeicise. 
x6as Bacon Ess., Vicissitude (Arb.) 576 They grew to rest 
upon Number, rather Competent, then Vast. 1780 Harris 
Philolog. Eiu), Wks. (1841) 409 Greek was spoken with 
competent purity in Constantinople even to the fifteenth 
century. 

4 . Adequate or sufficient in quality or degree, 

*397 Morley Introd. Mns. 76 You haue gluen me a com- 

etent reason. *633 Fuller CA, Hist, vii. ii, § 4 Had 

rought their work to some competent perfection. 1683 

Burnet tr. More's Utopia Brel, i He that undertakes it, 
has a competent skill of the one Tongue, and is a Master 
of the other. 169* Ray Creation 1, (1704) 78 Neces.sary to 
define with competent certainty. 1798 Ln. Auckland Corr. 
(1862) III. 387 ^possible to form any competent notion 
of what we are doing. 1817 Keatinge Trav, I. 63 A model 
of this mountain . . would supply infinitely the most com- 
petent idea of it. 

6. Possessing the requisite qualifications for, or 
to ; properly qualified, a. Of persons. 

1^7 Clarendon Hist, Red. 1. (1843) 7/2 The King asked 
him only of the Journey. . of which he might he a competent 
councellour. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect, iv. 128 A matter 
. .allowed by all competent Judges. 1787 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1839) II. 207 The merchant . . will be competent to 
this measure whenever he finds it a necessary one. X856 
Emerson Eng, Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 41 If all 
the wealth in the planet should perish, .they . . know them- 
selves competent to replace it x86o Tyndall Glac. i. ii. 13 
We engaged a strong and competent guide, 
b. irajisf. 

1660 Jeb. Taylor Huct. Dubit. i. ii. Religion is our com- 
petent guide, X794 J, Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 57 
Our sight.. is not always competent for determining the 
absolute want of light. *878 Huxley Physio^. 127 A 
river is competent to effect its own purification unless 
overtaxed with pollution. 

6. Law. Legally qualified or sufficient, a. Of a 
judge, court, etc. : Possessing jurisdiction or au- 
thority to act ; b. Of a witness, evidence, etc. : 
Capable of being brought forward, admissible; 
c. Of a case, etc: Within the jurisdiction of a 
court. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Make thy self redy for to 
answere before thy competent juge. *336 Act 28 Hen. 
VIII, c. 14 § 6 Any competente courte, hauynge iurysdic- 
tion in the place. 1381 Lambardb Eiren. lu. ii. 345 
Whereof the Justices of Peace bee competent Judges. 1^3 
S Years Jas. I, iaSelect, Harl. Misc. (1793) 310 Some few 
words touching the nature of the proofs, which in such a 
case are competent. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St, Gt, Brit. 
II. II. vi. (1743) 380 The causes competent to the Admiralty 
Court of Scotland, are these among others. 1768-78 Black- 
stone Comm. Ill, HI. xxiiL (ed. 8) 369 All witnesses , . except 
such as are infamous or such as ate interested in the event 
of the cause . . are competent witnesses. 1883 Law Rep. 
Q. Bench Div. XL 597 It has been held . . that . . an action 
for damages was not competent against a supreme judge 
for a censure passed by him . . on a counsel. 


7 . More generally. Of things, etc. : a. Belonging 
to as a rightful possession or property; proper, 
appertaining, due. b. Within one’s rights, legally 
or formally open or permissible, e. Admissible 
by rule, legitimate. 

1614 Selden Titles Hen. 118 Soin abstracts are proper 
notes of Soucraigntie : as Maiestie which is now competent 
to none but supreme Piinces. i6ga Locke Hum. Und. ii. 

i. § 10 That, perhaps, is the Privilege of the infinite Author 
and Preserver of things, .but is not competent to any finite 
Being. 1763-g Blackstone Comm., It is not competent 
to the defendant to allege fraud in the plaintiff. *794 
Faley Evid. HI, ii. (1817) 2S6 , 1 think that it is competent 
to the Christian apologist to return this answer. *843 
Stephen Laws Eng, I. 104 Though it is competent to 
Parliament to legislate for the colonies. 1830 T. S. Baynes 
Nezu Anal. Logical Forms 76 Having particular con- 
clusions where universal are competent. — Sir W, 
Hamilton ibid. 134 Two arrangements are competent. 

+ 8. Compatible, congruous with. Ohs. rare. 

11x670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1, (1692) 138 'Tis no more 
competent with obedience than light with darkness. 

fG. ? Requiring competence. Ohs. 

1720 Swift Mod. Editc. Wks. 1735 II. ii. 33 How.. so 
great share in the most competent paits of publick manage- 
ment hath been, .entrusted to commoners. 

f 10 . qnasi-ffflfe. In circumstances of competence. 

1337 F. Seacer Sch, Vertne in Babees Bk, 334 Ye that are 
pooi-e, with your state be contente, Not hauinge wherwith 
to lyue competente. 

t II. quasi-jA A competency. Obs. 

157s Brieff Disc, iroub. Franclford 156 Their are not 
paste 17 or 18 whichehaue competent ynoughe to Hue vpon. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. 235 An annuall summe and com- 
petent. 

Co'Uipetent, sh. Ecd. Hist. FI. also -entes. 
[ad. L. conipctem (in Augustine, Jerome, etc.; 
‘compeLens vocatur qui post instrnctionem fidei 
competit gratiam Christi’, Isidore Oidg. vii. xiv. 
§8), pr. pple. of cotnpetSre in its active sense, ‘ to 
strive after something in company usually in pi. 
competentes as a name of the class.] A candidate 
for baptism. 

<11655 Vines Lords Supp, (1677) 413 Men and women, 
competent^ or candidates of this Sacrament. 1639 H. 
L’Estrange Alliance Div. Of. 260 Infants and conipc- 
tents. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr, iv. iv. 118321 73 Men, 
who were catechumens and competentes. 1729 W, Keevls 
Serm. 113 In the first, the Competent professed to Ibis 
effect, I renounce Satan, etc. 

Competently (kp’mpftentli), culv. [f. prec. 
adj. + -LY !i.] In a competent manner (see the adj.) : 
f appropriately, suitably; sufficiently, adequately; 
't* moderately, fairly, ‘ pretty ’ ; + comfortably (in 
circumstances) ; with legal competence, 

11x440 Promp, Part). 89 Conably or competently, com- 
petenter, 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 244, Xxx poure men be 
fedde and clothed competently. 1540-x Elyot Image Gov. 
13 He dranke wyne not scarcely, nor to mudie, but com- 
petently. x6xx CoHYAT Crudities 363 They are compe- 
tently stored with hemp, 1631 Fuller Abel Rediv., 
Luther (1B67) I. 38 He had his health competently well, 
but that sometimes he was troubled with the headache. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. i. ii. iii. § 29 She is not 
competently instnicted. 1779-81 Johnson L. P,, Butler, 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. iiL ii. § 27 note. That the reason itself shall be 
competently enlightened. 1884 Ld, Selborne in Law 
Times Rep. 13 Mar, 60/2 Whether on that .subject a bye- 
law might or might not have been competently made. 

Co'mpetentness. [f. as prec. + -usas.] 
Competent quality, competency. 

x8x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Eiym. 30 As to the competent- 
ness of the curiologic method of significancy. 

t Competibi’lity. Obs. [f. next-h-iTT.] The 
quality of being competible. (In the quot. = com- 
patibility.) 

1W4 Hammond ig Serm. Wks, 1684 IV. 604 The com- 
petibility of knowledge, and incompetibility of true faith, 
with carnall desires. 

t Competible, ®. Ohs. Also 7 -able. [app. 
f. L, compet-cre to be suitable or fit, to correspond 
(see Competent), or f. its F. repr. compit-er in 
same sense -h -ible. (Godefroy has one example of 
a F. competent’ of 1493.)] 

I. Appropriate, suitable, properly applicable, be- 
fitting ; competent. 

_ 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 167 The similitude is 
in their spotted skins, which are not competible in Goats, 
but in Roes. 1635 BRAnsv/Arr Arcad. Pr. it. 33 How 
could they . . receive any competible share in a client's en- 
forced bounty- 1640 — BoulsterLecL 8 Truth is, to a com- 
petible eye, nothing more intimately moving than beauty. 

b. Const, to. 

1586 Ferne Bias. ^Gentrie i^e Tlie coate-armor of the 
Auncestor is competible to all his children. x 65 s Glanvill 
Seeps. Set, 20 *111686 . .are properties not at all competible to 
body or matter. 1687 Towerson Baptism 15 Circumdsion 
was not competible to those of the Female Sex. 

c. Const, •with. Here there is sometimes con- 
fusion with Compatible. 

1641 Bp. MouNTAGU ,. 4 cAf 4 Mon, (1642) 494^15 a divine 
. . Principality . . nor is this competible with any creature. 
x6so Heylyn in Vernon Life Heylyn (1682) 249 The Com- 
m&ion. .is thought to he neither competablenor consistent 
with it [viz., a Convocation]. 1631 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc, 
xviii. § 6. 350 The miracles which were onely competible 
with Christ. 1660 tr, Amyraldns' Treat, cone, Relig. in. 

ii. 316 Let us now examine, whether the Doctrine of In- 
diflerence be competible with any of these Religions. 
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2 . Legally competent. 

u *638-58 Slingsby Diary (1836) 233, I could not hold 
these persons my competible accusers. 

t Competilbleness. Obs. The quality of 
being cosapelible ; proprietyj fitness. 

1667 H. More Div, Dial. i. xxx. (1713) 68 The competi- 
bleness of such Properties as they must be forced to give to 
Matter who deny there is any such thing as a Spirit. 

Competing (kpmpz 'tii]), Jipl. a. [f. Compete 
+ -lEG ^. ] That competes. 

1862 Ruskih Mwiera P. 11880) 103 The gracious or loving, 
instead of the strained, or competing manner of doing 
things. 186S Gladstone ynv. Almtdi i. (1869) 11 The 
Cycuc Poems . .never attained to an equal or rompeting fame. 
Alod. Several of the competing poems have heen published. 

Competister : see Computist. 

Competition Ckpmp^trjan). [ad. L. compe- 
Utian-em agreement, a judicial demand, rivalry, 11 . 
of action f. competere : see Compete.] 

1 . ‘The action of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the same time ’ (J.) ; 
the striving of two or more for the same object ; 
rivalry. Now largely used in connexion with 
competitive examinations. 

01608 Sir F. VereCwwm. adThough there were grudging 
there could be no competition. 1671 Milton Samson 476 
God . .will not long defer To vindicate the glory of his name 
Against all competition. 1697 Collier Ess. Mar, SnbJ. i. 
(1709! 150 Where there is so much of. .Competition, and 
uncertainty, you must eimect Self-interest will govern. 
*859 Mill Liberty iii. (1865! 43/1 Opening all objects of 
ambition, even the highest, to general competition. x868 
M. Pkitisovi Academ. Or^. 65 It is useless for real genius 
to enter the lists of competition without this training. Mad. 
The place will he filled by open competition . . These scholar- 
ships are now throivn open to general competitiou, 

b. Comuurce. Rivalry in the market, striving 
for. custom between those wh.o have the same com- 
modities to dispose of. 

1793 Bentham Emanc, Colonies Wks. 1843 4*^ From 

high profits in trade comes influx of traders— from influx of 
triers, competition among traders — from competition 
among traders, reduction of prices. 183a Ht. Martinhau 
Eeuh ^ All iii. 39 Competition is more likely than co- 
operation to induce prudence and foresight. 1871 Ruskin 
Mttnera P. Pref. (188a) 13 Vulgar political economy asserts 
. . that wages are determined by competition. *884 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Feb. 12/1 The war of commerce which, under 
the name of ‘competition', goes on unceasingly. Mod. 
Maxitn, Competition is the life of trade. 

c. In Sc. Law applied chiefly to those con- 
tests which arise on bankmptcy, between creditors 
claiming in. virtue of their respective securities or 
diligences. 

d. Const. /or ; formerly also fto. 

xia^'WiLUAm in Portescue Papers 004 In the competicion 

for boe uuwortlw and meane a remote northerne Deanerye. 
a i6b6 Bacon ( J.), Competition to the crown there is none 
nor can be. az^oo Dryden (J.), Now., there is no com- 
petition but for the second place. Mod, The competition 
for the appointment will no doubt he severe. 

e. Lu, into competition. 

*605 Bacon Adv, Learn, i. viii. § 4The Priest-hood, which 
ever hath been in some competition with Empire. 0x631 
Donne_ in Selectiofis (18.^0) 200 Bring the honours of tins 
world into the balance, into competition, into comparison 
with that eternal weight of glory in heauen. x66o R. Coke 
Jnst, Vind, Ep. Deo. 5 No man presumes to stand in 
competition with you. X7a8 Morgan Algiers I. iii. 70 
They ace a very small inconsiderable Tribe, in competition 
with those I treat of. 1786 Mbs. Inchsald TU tell you 
lohat n, iij You wou’d not, even in idea, put him in com- 
petition with me. X84X Myers Cailu Th, iii. § 28. 104 The 
highest claims of the older Law are not to he put into 
competition with that Dispensatiou. 

2 . (with a. and pi.) A contest for the acquisition 
of something ; a match to determine relative excel- 
lence ; a trial of ability in order to decide the 
superiority or comparative fitness of a number of 
candidates. 

1618 Sir H. Carey in Poriescne Papers 56 Manifould 
desires and competitions to succeed him. 163a Massinger 
Maid 0/ Uoiiovr i. ii. Of such a competition, you alone 
Should wear the ^Vlaiid. 1781 Cowper ConveTsation 161 
Few competitions hut engender spite, And those the most, 
where neither has a right. Mod. For the next lot put up 
[to auction] there was a keen competition, "^en does the 
rifle competition come off? 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as competition price, rent, 
scholarship, one decided by competition ; oompe- 
titioM- wallah. [Urdu ~wala = L. -aritts, Eng. -er^, 
an Anglo-Ind. colloq. term = Competitioner; 
applied to members of the Indian Civil Service 
admitted on the competitive system, when first 
introduced in 1856. 

if. X. 203 (heading) Competition Wallahs. 
Trevelyan (title}, Letters of a Competition-wallah. 
Ibid, g The stories against the competition- wallahs, which 
are told and fondly believed by the Haileybury men. X875 
Maine Jiist. List. vi. 173 Though the Irish expression 
translated ‘rack-rent’ cannot .. denote an extreme com- 
petition rent. 1878 Sat. Rev. 15 June 730 (Y.) The Com- 
petition-Wallah, at home on leave or retiiement, dins per- 
petually into our ears the greatness of India. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 28 Oct. Mr In an architect's office .. competition 
s*ts of plans. 1887 Ibid. 14 Oct. 2/1 Legislation on the 
principle of the competition-curbing Acts, 
t Coxupeti'tiou, v. Obs. rare. [f. the sb.] 
To compete. 

1649 Cardell M rrbns Epidetn. (1650) 25 If . . any thing of 
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their own . . shall providentially competition with the pub- 
lique good. 

Gouipeti’tione]?^. [f. prec. sb. + -ee.] One 
who takes part in a competition; a competitor; 
one who enters a service, etc., by competition. 

01640 Jackson Creed x.. v. Wks. IX. 564 Cornelius his 
competitioner for the bishoprick of Rome. 0 X641 Bp. 
Mountacu Acts ft Mon. (1642) 455 This Enoch hath not as 
yet tasted of death, being a competitioner of eternitie. 1864 
Times 7 Nov. 6/5 A good deal of reactionary agitation has 
been going on . . against the new class of competitioneis. 
1885 Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 4*6/2 One of the first batch of the 
competitioners. x886 Ibid 28 Aug. 300. 

't^ Coiup6ti*ftioil6ir Obs. rare~^. [f. CoM- 
+ Petitioner.] One who joins another in peti- 
tioning ; a fellow-petitioner, a Co-Petitiokee. _ 
x6a8 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 132 They speake to the Saints 
iauquatn deprecatores, vel poiitts comprecatores . . moiling 
them to hea competitioners with vs to the throne of grace. 

Competitive (kpmpe*titiv), a, [f. L. competlt- 
ppl. stem of conipetere (see Compete vI^) + -ive.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by competition ; 
organized on the basis of competition. 

Competitive examination : an examination for a position 
or office open to the candidate or candidates who ‘ pass the 
best examination ' in the subjects prescribed. 

X829 in Sout/tejis Lett. (1856) IV. 144 Some half competi- 
tive, half co-operative societies. *834 Ht. Martincau 
Moral w. 42 Whether those returns are appropriated by in- 
dividuals under the competitive system, or equally dis- 
tributed among the members of a co-operative community. 
xSsyTouLM. Smith /’rtw/t 378 The uncarefulness, .of public 
companies, and the risks arising from competitive enterprise. 
i8te Mill R^r. Govt. (1865^ 140/1 The choice of the candi- 
dates by competitive examination. x86x Dickens Gt. Expect. 
X, A competitive examination on the subject of Boots. 
Hence Compe'titivelyat/b.; Compe'titlveness. 
X858 Sat. Rev, V. ,435/3 The cadets had been several 
times selected competitively. 

Competitor (kpmpeTitai). Also 6-7 -tour, 
[a. F. compitiieur (16th c. in Littre), or its source 
L. competitor, one of several who aim at the same 
object, a fellow-candidate, rival, ageut-sb. f. com- 
petere in its active sense : see Compete zi.2 The 
accentuation indicates adoption from F. rather 
than L., which would naturally have given com- 
peti'tor, co'mpetitorl\ 

1 . One who competes, or engages in a competi- 
tion ; one who seeks an object in rivalry with others 
also seeking it; a rival. Const. 7wVA(t?/^)R»other ; 
for (+ of, to) an object ; in a sphere or match. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, (1546) R ij b. The 
noble Amilcares of Carthage, competitours of the Scipions 
of Rome. 1588 Allen Adimn. 20 In suche a number of 
competitors of the croune. 1588 Siiaks. Tit, A. ii. i. 77 
They . . cannot brooke Competitors in Joue. *597 Bacon 
Coulers i. in Ess. (Arb.) 139 Diners competitors to a place. 
x6o3 Xnolles Hist. 'Turks (].}, His brother Mechemetes, 
competitor of the kingdom, i^x 'LvrtTREU. Brief Rel. (1857) 
II. 301 Several persons are competitors for the lord lieu- 
tenancy. 17*2 Steele Sped. No. 270 p i To he no Man’s 
Rival in Love, or Competitor in Business. 1875 Jowbtt 
Plato (eA. . 33sTo_give judgment on the competitors. 
2876 J. ,H. Newman Hist. Sk, 1. 11, L 246 Noblemen . . were 
competitors with him in the same race of political honours, 
lb. One placed in competition. 

X656 S. Winter Senn. 128 They exalted works above 
Christ, or at least made them competitors with Christ. 
x8s8 Gladstone Hosner 1. 13 [Homer has] a supremacy 
among poets, without real competitors or partners, except 
Dante and Shakspeare. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 81 As 
far as the eye could range Mont Blanc had no competitor, 
i* 2 . One associated with another in seeking the 
same common object ; an associate, a partner. Obs. 

*579 Fenton Gnicciard i. {1599) 3 The league . . was . , 
renewed in the yeare 1480 for xxv yeares, being com- 
petitors and parties therein almost all the meaner Poten- 
tates of Italy. 1591 Shaks. 'Tioo Gent. ii. vi. 35 My selfe 
in counsaile his competitor. 1594 — Rkh.lH, iv. iv. 506 
In Kent, my Liege, the Guilfords are in Armes, And enery 
houre more Competitors Flocke to the Rebels. 16x4 Hey- 
wooD Gunaik. v. 230 By the helpe of Theodotus, (whom 
she made competitor in tlie Empire'. x68i E. Murphy 
State Irelastd §42 He would not be competitor in their 
Robberies. 

1 3, = Competent sb. Ohs. 

1607 tr- Dupin's Hist. Eccl. Writers II. 109 They gave 
the N^e of Competitors to those who were in a Condition 
to receive Baptism. 

Compe'titorsliip. [f. prec. -f- -ship.] The 
office or action of a competitor ; competition. 

x6ix Cotgr., Competence , . also, a concurrencie, or com- 
petitorship. 1631 Heywood Loudon's Tus Hon. Ep. Ded., 
Worthily was your so free Election (without either emula- 
Uon, or competitorshiplcqnferd vpon you. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) V. a To wish for, and promote a competitor- 
ship in his love. 1833 Blachm. Mag. XXXIV. 32B The 
Nabohship of Arcot, the old prize of all competitorsliip. 
1837 lAfTTON A thesis II. 278 Death soon afterwards removed 
Aristides from all competitorship with Cimon. 

Competitory (kpmpe'titori), a. [f. L. type 
*compettton~us, f. competitor ; see -ORT.] Belong- 
ing to competitors or competition ; characterized 
by or subject to competition ; competitive. 

a X734 North Lives I. 75 In professions precarious and 
competitor as the law is. 1805 W. Taylor in.<4««. Rev. 
UI, 240 The competitory spirit of Olympic games. 1831 
Frasers Mc^. III. The respective competitory advan. 
tages of the, different dishes. 1883 Echo 30 Mar., The 
competitory influence of the telephone, . .would . . absolutely 
necessitate a reduction of the cost of telegraphy. 


Competitress (k/fmpe-titres). [f. Competitor 
•h -ESS. Fr. and L. forms of the same are seen in 
the two following words.] A female competitor. 

164s J. Goodwin Inncc. Triumphing 42 It hath the pre- 
heminence of its Competitresse to the value of 1500 yeers. 
167a Hieragouist *36 (T.) Oxford and Cambridge ; with 
whom the Grecian Athens itself wa.s no fit competitress. 
1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 13a Penelope is scarcely a 
less formidable competitress with all later attempts to de- 
lineate the queenly matron. 

t Coxupe'titrice. Obs. [a. F. compctitrice, 
fern, of compdtiienr.'] =• prec. 

1631 Bbathwait Ettg, Gentlew. (1641) 289 This computi- 
trice whom shee suspected. 

+ Compe'titriac. Obs, [a. L. compeiltrix, fem. 
of competitor', the stress following that of coni- 
petitor in English.] = prec. 

1649 Ld. Herbert Hen. J Til (T.\ Queen Anne, being 
now without competitrix for her title. 1676 Ar.r.i n A ddress 
Noneonf. Pref., It was the true Mother who was for yieltling 
to her Competitrix, rather than the Child should be divided. 
‘ t Competize, v. Ohs. ~ ° [f. L. competdre -isje.] 
1656 Blount Cl,, Compdisk, to stand in competition. 

t Competor, compitor, by-forms of Com- 
petitor. 

igiSs Cotton Libr. Catal. 13 10. f. 290 The lady Catharine, 
whom the said queen . . accompted ns a Competor unto her 
in pretence of title. 1618 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng, 18 (D.) 
The putting out the eyes of Alfiied her sonne hi.s compitor. 
Compeynable, var. of Comp.vnable a. Obs, 
Comphet, obs. var. of CoMpit. 

Compidor, -e, var. of Comprador. 

Compier, obs. fonn of Compeer. 
Compilation [kpmpilr'-jbn), [a. F. compila- 
tion, ad. L. complliition-em, a. of action f. com- 
pTldre to Compile.] 

1 . The action of compiling: see Compile w. i, 2. 

1:1430 Lvdc. Rochas \u i. (155+) 144 b, I vtiderioke The 
compilacion of this little hokc. iggS Florid, Compilaiione, 
a compilation, a heaping or gathering togiihcr in one. 
x6n in Corcit. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) 1. 5C6 The 
compilation of theological systems, generally cajlcd Loci 
Communes. 1846 Wright Ess, Mid, Ages II. xii. 63 The 
compilation of the Gesta Romanorum. 

2 . concr. That which is compiled; a literary 
work or the like formed by compilation. 

1426 Pol, Poems (1859) II. 133 Filowyng the substaunce 
Of his writyng and compilacioun. 1481 Ca.xtom Myrr. 1. 
v. 22 Alle that they foude and sawc, they sette in com[nla- 
cions. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 8; That all coiiqiilations 
are useless I do not assert. X704 .SulUvan View Hat, II. 
225 The sketch ofhistory. .was little more than a brief com- 
pilation from foreign memoirs. 1844 Lu. Bkoucham Hril. 
Const, xix. § I. (1862)307 The first modern compilation which 
has any pretensions to the title of a complete digest, 
t 3 . Heaping or piling together ; accumulation. 

1598 [see 1]. 0x728 Woodward AM«Vry.), There j>> in 
it a small vein filled with spar, probably since the time of 
the compilation of the mass. 

P Cockeram (1623) has ‘ Compilation, theft, murder’. 

Com^ilatox (kiJ-mpileitaj). Also 4-6 -atour. 
[In ME. and AF. compilatoiir = F. compilatew", 
ad. L. complldtdr-em, agent-n. f. compTlare', see 
note to Compile v.'\ = Compiler. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, Prol., I iiam hut a lewd compila- 
tour of the labour of okle Astrologiens. cisaa Dlwls 
Intivd. Fr. in Palsgr. B96 The whiche . . tlie sayd compila- 
tours have overtaken. 1^3 E. Hooklk Pref. Ep, Pordage’s 
Mystic Div. 38 The pains I have somewhat taken to be 
a Compilator. 1835 Cliamh. Jml, 10 Oct, 292 The language 
of a late compilator, 

Compilatory (k^mpai-latori), a. rare, [ad, L. 
type *coinpIldtdri-tis, f. compUator-em : see prec. 
and -ORT.] Belonging to a compiler or a com- 
pilation. 

x8i8 Blackv). Mag. III. 24 Not a proof either of fecundity 
or of compilatory judgment. Mod. Occupied with com- 
pilatory labours. 

Compile (k^mparl), v. Also 4-6 compyle, 
[a. F. compile-r (i4t}ic. in Godef.) to put together, 
collect; (commonly taken as):— L, complla-re to 
plunder, pillage, rob, steal, snatch together and 
carry off. 

The history is by no means clear. In reference to literary 
' compiling ', compTldior was applied reproachfully by rivafs 
toVergil, and this is commonly taken as =,‘ plunderer'; but 
Isidore, (0. 640), in reference to this very circumstance, says 
‘ ,Compilator, qui aliena dicta, suis permiscet, sicut solent 
pigmentarii in pila diversa mixta contundere’, where the 
etymological explanation ‘to mix in a mortar', implies at 
least that no sense of 'plunder' any longer attached to the 
word. In med.L. Du Cange has cempilatus =‘ ex-siructus', 
Mid of an arch ; Godef. has OF. compilt=' con.structed, 
built ', of a palace, which seem also to point to some other 
derivation. Cf, branch 11, below.] 

I. With reference to literary work, and the like. 

1 . trans. To collect and put together (materials’, 
so as to form a treatise ; to collect into a volume. 

T Wyntoun Cron. ii. Prol, 24 Of hys .storys )>a wyll 
I Compyle, ]>at me-thynk mast lykly Tyl cure Matere ac- 
cordande. 2526 Pilgr. Petf. iSv. de W. 15311 x b, Vf I had 
th^ compyled in one treatyse. 2577 Brdiingeds De- 
ccMes (15921 7 Moses in his historic compileth the traditions 
of the fathers. 2669 W. Simfson Hydrol, Chym, 215 The 
most select experiments compil'd together. x88o L. Stephen 
P^e III. 77 Compiling notes to the Iliad from Eustathius. 

2 . To make, compose, or construct (a wri(teii 
or printed work) by arrangement o£ materials col- 
lected from varions sources. 



COMPILE. 
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COMPLACENTIAL. 


*37S [see Compiling], Tbevisa. Higden (Rolls) II. 
77 Broker Ranulf mouk of Cnestre compiled and made jiis 
present cronicle. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 13, I 
wolde compyle A clere descrypcyoun . . Of alle hyr feturys. 
c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mami. (1370) F vj, If thou take 
vpon thee a coment to compile . . on Quid or Virgile. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 150 Osmun who compiled the Al- 
koran out of Mahomets loose paper. 1703 Maundrell 
Jonrn. Jems. (1732) 104 The twelve Apostles . . are said to 
have compil'd their Creed in this place. 1748 W. Adams in 
Boswell yohnson viii, The French Academy . . took forty 
years to compile their Dictionary. 1839 Keichtley Hist. 
Eng. II. 81 Cranmer . . compiled a liturgy in English, 
fb. Predicated of the materials. Ohs. rare. 

1643 Milton XeiracJi. (1851) 200 , 1 omit many instances. . 
which alone would compile a just volume. 
tS. To compose as original work (esp. a work of 
definite form or structure, e.g. a sonnet). Obs. 

x475CAXTONyn:j0»ii4b, I shal compyle an epistle. aiSoo 
Songs Cor*«««(Percy Soc.) 54 This litel schortdytd, Rudely 
compyled, lat it be noon offence. 1309 {fiile) A Mornynge 
Remembraunce. .Compyled by the Reuerent Fader in God, 
Johan Fisher Bysshop of Rochester. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. 
IV. iii. 134 Longauile, Did neuer Sonnet for her sake com- 
pile. 1398 Marlowe Hero * L, 1, Some, their violent 
passions to assuage, Compile sharp satires. 

1 4. To render (into another language) ; to trans- 
late. Ohs. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 178/2 His passyon bede compyled 
out of greek in to latyn- ^ *386 W. Webbe Eng. Poeirie 
(Arb.) ss Googe, in translating and enlarging the most pro- 
fitable worke of Hei-esbachius, hath deserued much com- 
mendation .. for hys faythfull compyling and learned 
increasing the noble worke. 

II. In other senses. 

[In some of these, evidently associated with Pile to heap ; 
but imt necessarily derived therefiom: see note to the de- 
rivation.] 

'I' 5. To heap together, pile up; to gather or 
form into a heap or mass. Obs. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man v. 76 Nature hath boulstred 
the same [vein] with many Glandules compiled together. 
1381 J. Bell Haddotis Ansvi. Osor, 457 In this one portion 
of accusation, I doe perceave two scverall crimes compyled 
together. 1693 Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth ii. (1723) 80 
The Strata are compil'd . . every where after the very .same 
Method. 1723 Bradley Fam. Bid, s.y. Pit fall, Light 
straight Sticks ..which you must compile one over another. 
i8xa W. Taylor in Monihl^ Mag. xXXIV. 318 Dung is 
collected for fuel, not compiled for manure. 

+ 6 . To construct by putting together materials ; 
to malce up, build. Obs. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. iji. 10 A braxen wall in compM to 
compyle About Cairmardin. 1607 Tofsell Four-f, Beasts 
(1673) 183 Cloth compiled of Asses and Goats hair. x68z 
Wheler yourn, Greece i. 79 Of such are compiled the pre- 
sent Buildings of the Town. 

f b. Predicated of the materials. Ohs. Cf. 2 b. 
x39a Greene Melicertud Eclog. viii, Auiora brought her 
blush, the moon her white ; Both so combin'd . . Compil'd 
those pretty orbs («= her cheeks]. 1394 Svihhstir Auioretti 
Ixxx, So long a race as I haue run Through Faery land, 
which those six bookes compile. 
f7. To compose. Obs. rare~\ 

X3g6 Spenser F. Q. iv. ix. 17 When the prince had per- 
fectly compylde These paires of friends in peace and setled 
rest. 

8 . Cricket slang. To mal<e, ‘ pile up \ or ' score ’ 
(a number, es^ a large number, of runs). 

X884 Times 3 Feb. xc/e It was not until he had compiled 
126 that he had the misfortune to play a ball on to his 
wicket. 1884 Daily News 16 Feb. 3/2 New South Wales 
' compiled ' (as the slang goes) 4x2, 

Hence OompiTed ppl. a, 

1SB6 Aihemeuin 31 July xm/z The value that would other- 
wise attach to the compiled information as to Canada, 
t Compi'le, Obs.rare-\ Accumulation. 
X393 Markham Sir R. GHnvile xxx, Saturns compile 
[rime exile] Of frantike discontentment. 

t Compilement (Ic^mpoi-lmM). Ohs. [f. 

Compile v . -i- -meet.] 

1. The compiling (of a literary work, etc.). 

x6s6 H. More Endms. Triumph A 6 a After the whole 
compilement whereof. 1637 Howell Londino^. Advt. to 
Rdr., Though the method, the style, and compilement be 
his. 1676 Packet Advices to Men of Shnftesh, 32 His 
Lordship was no stranger to its compilement. 
b. The action of constructing or building up. 
a 1639 WoTTON Suro. Education Ded., How I could build 
a man ; for there is a moral as well as a natural or artificial 
compilement, and of better materials. 

2. Conor. That which is compiled, a compilation. 

1663-6 Phil. Trans. I. Ep, Ded. 1 The Intimation of laree 

Compilements. 1729 Swift Lei. to Pope Wks. 1761 VIII. 
91 The compilements of praevius and Gronovius, which 
make thirty-one volumes in folio, i^x D'Israeli 
Lit. (i8|9) I, 03 That tesselated compilement. .well known 
by the title of La Morte d'Arthur. 
b. A structure, c. A collection, accumulation. 

1624 WoTToN Archii.^ Pref, in Reliq. 4 , 1 found it fitter 
for my pen.. to deal with these plain Compilements and 
tractable Materials. 1678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. i. ii. 63 
A Compilement of all Imaginable Attributes of Honour, 
Courtship, and Complement. «i687 H. More App. Aniid. 
(17x2) 223 This compilement of Aiery or Fiery particles. 

Compiler (kpmpai'lui). Also 4 -oure, (5 oon- 
piloup), 6 -or, Sc. -ax. [ME. {axAAF.)comjpil<mr 
= OF. compileor, F. compilmr L. compTldtor-em 
(see CoMPiLAToa). Assimilated to words in -eb.] 
1. One who compiles : see Compile v. i, 2 . 

In modern use often opposed to an original anthor. 
c 1330 R. IBrunne Chrom (i8io) 26 No compilouie of him 


tellis ouht. X349 Contpl, Scot. Prol,(i872) 16 Diuerse trans- 
latours and compilaris. 1330 J, Coke Eng. ^ Fr. Herald 
§ 36 (1877)67, 1, John Coke, coinpylerof this small treatyse, 
1677 Hubbard Narrative Pref., The Compiler of an His- 
tory can challenge little to himself but methodizing the 
work. 173X Johnson Na 184 P2 The compiler 

of a system of science. 18x3 Scriibleomania 200 The pon- 
d'rous compiler, with nought that is new. x86B E. Ed- 
wards Raleigh I. ix. 133 Udall. .was.. the compiler of the 
first Hebrew grammar known to have appeared in English, 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 379 Appian, a mere compiler. 

1 2. An (original) author, composer. Obs. 
c xtjso Lancelot 319 The most conpilour, .Flour of poyetis. 
13B6 W. Webbe Eng. Poeirie (Arb.) 36 Compylers of seuce- 
lesse Sonets. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 234 This Booke . . 
being burnt, to embleme the endlesse Punishment of the 
Compiler. 

t3. A constructor or builder: see Compile ». 6. 
17x3 Pope Guardian No. 4 P 3 The Compilers of these 
sort of structures. 

Hence CompiTexship. noncc-wd. 

1867 Spectator 14 Dec. 1423 The authorship or compiler- 
ship of a dictionary . .is, indeed, a question like that of the 
identity of the darned and redamed stockings with the 
original pair. 

Compiling (kpmpoMig), vhl. sA [f. Compile 77. 
h -iNGi.] The action of the verb Compile ; com- 
pilation ; * 1 ’ heaping or building up (ohs.) : see vb, 
137s Barbour Bruce xm. 6gg la tyme of the compyling 
Of tins bilk. 1388 J. Mellis Brie/e Itistr. C vj b, This dis- 
creete entring and compiling [of entries in the Ledger] shall 
follow clecrne.ss of your busynes. 1624 Wotton Archit. in 
Reliq. 13 (R.) By such a gentle drying [of brick] much time 
will he lost, which might otherwise oe employed in com- 
piling. x66a Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The fii-st compiling 
of her Publick Liturgy. 

Oompinable, var. of Companable a. Ohs. 
tCompi'nge, v. Obs. rare—K [ad, L. cont- 
pingere to fix together ; to confine ; f. com- +pan- 
gjfre to fix.] trans. To compress, confine. 

i6ai Burton Mel. iii. iv. x. i. (x65x)64o Into what 
straights hath it been compinged, a little flock 1 
Oompire, obs. form of Compeer, 
t Compi'SS, 2'- Ohs.rare~K [a.d.'F.compisscr.'] 
trails. To wet with urine ; = Bepiss. 

x633 Urquiiart Rabelais \\. xxii, These villainous dogs did 
compisse all her habiliaments. 

Compital (kp-mpilal), a. Rom. Antiq. [ad, L. 
compitdl-is pertaining to cross-ways, f. compiium 
place where roads cross.] Of or pertaining to 
the cross-ways : applied to the shrines of the do- 
mestic gods placed at the comers of the streets in 
ancient Rome ; also to the conipitalia, an annual 
festival in honour of the Lares. Also as sh. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Compital, belonging to cross 
.streets, or places where many waies meet. 1678 Phillips, 
Compital (Lai.\ belonging to the (^mpita, or Cross-ways. 
Compitals, certain Feasts solemnized in those Cro.ss-waj's. 
x88a R. Lanciani in Aihenxnm zo June 740 A compital 
shrine of the time of Augustas. 

•I* Compitali'tious, a. Ohs. [f. L, compitalT-^ 
ctus, -this (see prec.) + -ooe.] ' Of or belonging 
to the Feasts of Conipitalia, which were solemnized 
in cross ways or streets’ (Blount Clossogr. 1656 ). 
Complacence (k^mpl^-sens). Now rare. 
[ad. med.L. complacentia (see Du Cange) = F. 
complaisance, f. L. complacere to please, he plea- 
sant; see-BNCB. The original accentuation appears 
to have been (correctly) eo-mplace-nce, as still in 
Butler, c 1675 ; but Milton has complacence.'] 

1. Pleasure or satisfaction in one’s own condition 
or doings; self-satisfaction; fin early use, some- 
times « vanity. 

c 1430 tr. T. A Kempid Consol, ni. viii, Better it i.s to sauour 
but a litel wi)? mekenes & litel under stondyng, hau gret 
tresoures of konnynge wijj veyn complacence. Better it is 
J>e to haue litel pan muche wherof pou mowe be jproude. 
1490 Caxton How to Die 7 This complacence is vayn 
glorye. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) ago Se that we 
haue no complacence or pleasure, in our owne perfeccyon. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 1 . 7 The arbitrary opinion 
and fickle humour of the people ; complacence in which is 
vain._ 1748 Hartley Observ. Mam. iv. 446 A Complacence 
in being low-born, on account of his present high Station. 
187s JoWETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 330 The complacence of one 
who thinks that he has made a noble discovery. 

2. Pleasure, delight; satisfaction, Obs. 

CX436 Libel Eng. Polity in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 17a 
The grete galees of Venees and Fflorence Be wel ladene wyth 
thynges of complacence, Alle spicerye and of grocers ware. 
X303 Hawes Examp. Virt. x. 180 Full glad was I . . Eor to 
se that flour of complacence. 1509 — Past. Pleas, vii, iii, 
Enspyred wyth the hevenly influence Of the doulcetwell of 
complacence. 1673 Lady's Call. i. § 3. 37 In the common 
offices of piety , . there is an infinitly greater complacence. 
Ibid, n. § 2. 79 That they may have a complacence in her 
company. 1734 Edwards Freed. Will i. § 4. 25 A Man un- 
able to take Complacence in wicked Persons or Things, 
b. Pleasantness of temper or mien. 

1767 Franklin Ze/f. (1833) 105 The serenity, complacence, 
and benignity that shine so eminently in. .her countenance. 

t c. concr. An object or source of pleasure and 
satisfaction. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. tii. 376 O Thou My sole compla- 
cence I 

+ 3. Disposition to please, oblige, or comply 
with the wishes of others ; complaisance. Obs. 

x6a6 T. H(awkin5] Caussin's Holy Crt. 36 Many. , by the 
sexuUe slauery of complacence, do prayse euen their vices. 


a x68o Butler Sat. Marriage 33 in Rem. (17S9) 1 . 120 All 
people were so full of complacence And civil duty of the 
public sense. 1703 Hickeringill Priest-cr, i. (1721) 38 In 
complacence to Priest-craft. 1709 Porn Ess. Crit. 379 With 
mean complacence ne'er betray your tiust. Nor be .so civil 
as to prove unjust. 1714 Orig, Canto Spencer xliii, A 
Nymph so full of curteous Complacence 7 1749 Fielding 
Tom yones ii, ii. She consented, .for she had trulya great 
complacence for her brother, 

t4. Good pleasiue. Ohs. 

1673 Baxter Caih. Theol, 1. i, 8 As Gods efficient Will 
causeth the thing willed ..so his final will or Complacence 
supposeth the pleasing thing in being. 

Complacency (kj?mpUi-sensi). [f. as prec., 
with the later form of the suffix, -enoy.] 

1. The fact or state of being pleased with a 
thing or person ; tranquil pleasure or satisfaction 
in something or some one. 

1643 Milton Divorceviii, (1851) 44 This note of mutiiall 
complacencie forbids all offer of seducement. X638 Baxter 
Saving Faith vi. 46 He loveth .such as have it . . with the 
love of Complacencie and Acceptation. 1743 J. Mason 
Self-Knenvl. i. xviii. (1833) 129 God can take no real Com- 
placency in any but those that are like him. 1873 Jowett 
Plato IV. 30 Although he regards the enemies of pleasure 
with complacency. 

2. Spec. The fact or state of being pleased with 
oneself; tranquil pleasure or satisfaction in one’s 
own condition or doings ; self-satisfaction. 

1630 Bulwer Authropomet, ii. 58 The vanity, pompe, 
and idle complacency of such women. Z78X Co week Truth 
419 So .sings he, charmed with his own mind and form. .Com- 
placency has breathed a gentle gale O'er all his thoughts. 
18S2 Ruskin Mnnera A iiSSol 29 A pertain complacency 
may attach to the exhibition of them. 

b. with pi. {rare.) 

xSzo I. Taylor Eiithus. yii, 174 The complacencies of a 
selfish and vainglorious philanthropy. 

1 3. Pleasure, delight, enjoyment. Obs. 

163a Bbnlowes Theoph. Pref., Earthly complacencies, 
and exteriour gaities. a 1667 Jer. Taylor Wks. 1. 114 Joys 
and transportations, spiritual comforts, and complacencies. 
x8oo T. CoGAN Passions § 3 (R.) In strict propriety of lan- 
guage, complacency is alone applicable to that species of 
good which originates from some mental or moral excel- 
lence. 1870 Emerson Soc. ij- Solit., Success Wks. (Bohnj 
III. 123 But also in compl.acencies . . The man of sensibility 
counts it a delight only to hear a child's voice. 

1 4. Contented acquiescence or consent, Obs. 

1638 GiKXs\,e.Magastrom.\78 Doth not the one act with 

more reluctancy, and the other with more complacency? 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (16651 407 A perfect compla- 
cency and acquiescence in all the present allotments of 
Divine Providence. 1709 Sacheverell Serm. 13 Aug. 12 
A. .Complacency in Other's Sin Appropriates it to Us. 

6 . Disposition or wish to please, or comply with 
the wishes of, others ; complaisance. ? Obs. 

1631 Howell Venice 39 The complement which a Gentle- 
man put upon a Lady, having five or six comly Daughters, 
who sayed, by way of complacency, that he never saw .such 
a dainty Cupboard of Cristall Glasses in alibis life, 1683 D. 
A. Art Converse iB 'I'is civil to applaud sometime.s, through 
an innocent complacency to what they say, 1727 A. Hamil- 
ton MneXIcc. E, Ind. I. xxi. 247 A severe Inquisition Court 
[at Goa] which aws both Clergy and Laity to such a Com- 
placency, that I question if there is such a Pack of. .Hypo- 
crites in the World. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 
462 The king was supported only by the complacency of a 
few courtiers. 

b, {pi.) Instances or acts of complaisance. "iOhs. 
X748 Hartley 06 scn\ Man ii. iii. 269 A Variety of Ap- 
plauses and Complacencies. X814 Wordsw. Excursion v. 
372 The round Of smooth and solemnized complacencies. 

Complacent (kpmpU'i’senl), a. [ad. L. cow- 
placmi-em pleasing, pr, pple. of complacere : see 
above.] 

1 1. Pleasing, pleasant, delightful. Obs. rare. 
z66o Burney KepS. Aupov (1661) 106 In the complacent 
monetb of May. 1772 Mackenzie Man 0/ World 1. 1 , Her 
look was of that complacent sort which gains on the be- 
holder. 

2. spec. Feeling or showing pleasure or satisfac- 
tion, esp. in one’s own condition or doings ; self- 
satisfied. 

1767 Jagq Edge Hill, Eveningn, (R.\ With complacent 
smile Thy sodal aspect courts the distant eye, 1791 Cowfek 
Iliad IV. 423 The monarch smiled Complacent. 1823 Sou- 
they Paraguay i. 25 The glorious savage. . vain of his array 
Look’d with complacent frown from side to side. 1841 L. 
Hunt Seer (1864) 32 Whenever (Sibbon was going to say a 
good thing . . he announced it by a complacent tap on his 
snufiT-box. 187s Gladstone Glean.yi, xxxviii. 129 hlulti- 
tudes..will accede. .to this proposition.. but with a com- 
placent conviction . . that it does not touch their case. 

3. Disposed, or showing a disposition, lo please ; 
obliging in manner, complaisant. ? Obs. 

X7go Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 160 They look up with a 
sort of complacent awe and admiration to king.s, wno kiioiy 
how to keep firqi in their seat. 1821 Scott Keniiw, xxii, 
'The .. complacent flattery of Leicester. 1849 C. Bronie 
Shirley vi. 62 Mr. Moore . .was , . a complacent listener to 
her talk. 

Complacexitial (kpmplascnj'al), a. Now 
rare or Obs. [f. med.L. complacentia -t- -al.] 

1. Characterized by complacency, showing satis- 
faction, content, or acquiescence in something. 

X638 Baxter Saving Faith x. 74 A consenting or Com- 

? lacential Approbation. X678 Gale Crt. Genliles III. 17 
[is wil of complacence, or complacential wil, whereby he 
declares what is most agreable to him. X747 Hervey 
Medit, ii< 169 The highest Object of tby complacential 
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delight. 1863 J. G. Murphy Ceawit. Gen. ii. 3 Thoughts of 
wonder, gratitude, and complacential delight. 

* 1 * 2 . Disposed to please or comply; obliging, 
complaisant. Ods. 

1655 Gurnali. Chr. in Arm. 11. 294 Aaron, .did not please 
himself, .in the thing : but it was an act meerly com]}lacen- 
tial to the people. 1673 S. C. Art Complaisance xiii. 138 
They must.. use a sweet mildness and complacential ad- 
dress. 1691 Wood Atli. Oxon, II. 413 That book, .was 
written to terrifie the Presbyterians and make them more 
complacential. 

t Complace'utially, adv. Obs. [f. prec.+ 
In a complacential manner; with, plea- 
surable satisfaction or content. 

1671 Baxter Holiness, Design C/ir. iv. 16 To love com- 
placencially an ungodly person as if he were godly, _ 1675 
— CaiJi. Tfieol. iii, 203 God might be said to love him . . 
Complacencially, according to the good that was in him ; 
And benevolently as he purpo.sed his future Sanctification 
and Salvation. i68x — Apol. NonconJ, Min. 63 We cannot 
love them complacentially. 
f Complace'iitiouB, o. Obs.-° See quot. 

1656 Bloukt Glossogr,, Coinplacetiiiotis, Complaisant, 
obsequious, observant, soothing, (and thereby) pleasing. 

Complacently (k^mpl^ i-senlli), adv. [f. Com- 
placent + -ly2.] In a complacent manner ; with 
pleasxire or satisfaction : esp. with self-satisfaction. 
1816 J.ScoTT Vis.Paris ^ He pointed to histreasures with 
silent looks that rested complacently on them. 18^2 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880} 48 We may. .call ourselves, complacently, 
a rich country. x8d8 £. Edwards Raleigh I. ix. 131 A 
bishop,_ and unlikely to look complacently on plots for the 
alienation of episcopal manors. 

Complain (k^pl^i-n), v. Forms ; 4 com- 
pleign(e, 4-6 -pleyii(e, -pleine, ,»l -plane, 5-6 
-playii(e, 6 -plene, 6-7 -plaine, 6- complain. 
[ME. compUigtie, f. F. complaign- stem of com- 
plaindre (cf. pres. conj. complaigne) to manifest 
compassion, bewail = It. compiangere L, 

complang-^e to bewail, f. L. com- intensive + 
plangcro to lament, bewail, orig, to strike, beat, 
beat the breast or head in sign of grief.]| 

I. To give expression to sorrow or suffering, 
tl. trails. To bewail, lament, deplore. Obs. 
c X374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1142 He longe hadde hire com- 
pleyned. c 1386 — Clerics T. 474 They mowe wel be bi- 
waylit or compleynit. — Doctors T. 239 Jeue me leue, 
fader myn . . My ae]> for to compleyne a htel space, c X430 
Merlin li. 24 They complayned here grete losse. 1323 Ln. 
Berners Proiss. I. ccxx.aSs To compTayne the dethe of the 
kyng. 1647 Crashaw Mtesids Duel Poems 91 Whose 
trenibling murmurs. .Run to and fro, complaining his sweet 
cares. X700 Drydcn Fables (J.l, Gaufride, who couldst so 
well in rhime complain, The death of Richard, with an 
arrow slain. 

t b. To utter in complaint ; to compose as a 
complaint. Obs. 

c 1383 Chaucer Z. G. W. 1744 Lncrece, Hire wordis that 
she hath compleynyd. 139s Spenser Col. Clout 313 She to 
whom Daphnaida Vponher neeces death I did complaine. 
f 2 . refl. [so OF. se complaindre^ To bewail 
oneself, lament, utter one’s lamentations, Obs. 

c 1383 Chaucer Z. G, IP, 1964 Ariadne, Thesyus com- 
pleynede hym be nyghte. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F v, 
He. .dydcomplayne hymself to his wyf. 1393 Shaks. Liter. 
59S To all the host of heaven 1 complain me. x6xg W. 
SpLATER Expos, J. Thess. (1630) 534 The Apostle complaines 
him heauily of sinne dwelling in him, 

+ 3 . intr. To give expression to sorrow ; to make 
moan, lament. Const, to, unto another, for an 
object. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer CompL Mars. 136 Compleyneth eke ye 
lovers alle in fere Forher. 1430 Lydg, Citron. Troy i. v, That 
myghtest well complayn & make dole, a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Hiton cxvii. 414 When Huon saw this shyppe arryue at the 
porte he greatlj' complaynyd for them, and sayd. 2633 P. 
Fletcher Elisa ii, xxiii, Remember measure in your griefs 
complaining. 2647 Cowley Mistr., Pain Love (1669) 18 
What Lover can like me complain, Who first lov’d vainly, 
next in vain I 

b. with subord. clause. 

cxsSd Chaucer VPifds Prol. 758 Oon Latumyus Com- 
pleigned unto his felaw Arrius, That, etc. 1309 Fisher 
I'nn, Serm, C'iess Richm, Wks. 292 Often she complayned 
that in her youthe she had not gyuen her to the under- 
stondynge of Latyn. 

4 . intr. (formerly also rejll) To give sign of 
physical suffering or pain, to suffer, to be ailing. 
(Now dial.) Cf. Complaint 6. 
x^fovs^i,Four-f. Beasts (1673I 331 The Horse immedi* 
ately had the use of his leg. .and went also safe home with- 
out complaining thereof ever after, 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Coiitiiiy Faults 144 When the horse complaineth himselfe, 
and ms nankes be swolne. .hy hauing eaten some bad Hay. 

72X If you see that she complaine her selfe of sicknesse, 
put into her water-pot some sixe chyres of Saffron. 1634 
CoDRiNGTON tr. Hist, Ivstine 200 His body became so ex- 
treamly tender, that he complained at the touches of his 
friends. 2731 Swift On his Death, Should some neighbour 
feel a pain Just in the parts where I complain. x8oi Mac 
Neill of IVar 3 (Jam.) Wounded soldier ! if com- 
plaining, Sleep nae here and catch your death. Mod. Sc. 
He s always complaining [i. e, ailing]. 

b. with a mixture of 2, and associated with 6 : 
To complain of \ to let it be known that one is 
suffering from (any pain, or feeling of illness). 

179a Burns Song ‘ What can a young Lassie' ii. He's 
always compleenin frae mornin to e’enin, He hosts and he 
mtples the weary day lang. e 1830 Arab. Pits. (Rtldg.) 394 
He. .complained of a violent pain that had suddenly seized 


his. head. 2890 Wallace Schopenhauer 212 Complaining 
that something was amiss with the beating of his heart. 
Mod, What does the patient complain of? She complains 
frequently of headaches. 

II. The expression of^uffering passing into that 
of grievance and blame. 

+ 5 . refl. = next. Const, of. Obs. 

1393 Gower Cmf. III. 245 Whereof nature her hath com- 
pleigned Unto the god. c 2430 Merlin v. 80 That he sholde 
a-mendealle thefautes whereof thei cowde hem complayne. 
2332 Elyot Let. 8 Dec. in Gov. (1883) p. Ixxxix, The infeli- 
citie that I complayne me of. 2632 E. Pelham Gods Power 
in Churchill Poy. (1704) IV. 817^1 Leisure. . to complain our- 
selves of our. . miserable conditions. 

6 . intr. To give expression to feelings of ill- 
usage, dissatisfaction, or discontent; to murmur, 
grumble, a. simply, and const, against {af). 

2393 Gower Conf. II. 203_These olde men. .ayein the king 
Among hem self compleignen ofte. 2370 (j. Harvey 
LHter~bk. (Camden Soc.) i, I . . have bene alwais very loth 
to complain. 2390 Spenser F. Q, n. vii. 14 And having not, 
complaine, and having it, uphrayd. 2622 Bible Plumb, xi. 
2 When the people complained, it displea.sed the Lord. 
1772 Goldsm. Hist, Eng. II. 32 The people complained 
at those extortions they could not resist. _ 2836 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (X858) I. iii. 192 To complain against the justice 
of the [consistory] courts being to complain against the 
Church. 2876 J. H. Newman / fwA Sk.ll. 11. li. 238 He 
had that noble spirit which complains as little as possible. 

fb. Const, on, upon. (Also with indirect 
passive!) Ohs. exc. poet. In early use not very far 
from sense i : cf. * to cry out upon ’. 

C2430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe 4 G. 251 He cryethe affler 
peasse . . conipleynny the vppon jie werres sore, a 2300 Nut- 
Brown Plaid i, These men . . On women do complayne. 
x6oa Carew Cornwall 72 a. My deare friends, I come to 
complaine upon you, but to your selues. 2612 Shelton 
Qnix. I, i, I do justly complain on your Beauty, 2639 
Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 356 They took them away upon 
prudentials now so much complained on. a 2830 Rossetti 
Dante 4 Circ. 1. (1874) 169 Ye complain on God and on 
my sway. 

c. Const, ^ (Also with indirect passive.) Now 
the leading use, 

1384 PowELZ/uj'ifjCaOT^i^ 347 All men that Complaine 
of any of his men. 2632 Hobbes Leviaih. ii. xviii. go He 
that complaineth of injury from his Soveraigne. ^27x1 
Addison Sped. No. 127 F 3 The Heat they complain of 
cannot be m the Weather. 2730 Gvuw JElcgyin, The mope- 
ing owl does to the moon complain Of such, as . , Molest ner 
ancient solitary reign. 2836 Frou.de Hist, Eng, (1838) II. 
viii. 2SS The government could persuade themselves that 
evil.s no longer complained of had ceased to exist. 

d. with clause. (Also with impers. passive.) 
2^2 Udall Erasm. Apoph, 227 a. When it was com- 
plained unto Augustus, that one Erotes, etc. a x6oo Hooickr 
Eccl, Pol. VIII. vii. § 6 Of the people S. Jerome complaineth 
that their judgements , , went much awry. 2667 Milton 
P. L. II. 550 Others .. complain that Fate Free Vertue 
should enthrall to Force or Chance. 2720 Swift Lett. (2767) 
111 . 43 Mr. Harley complained he could keep nothing from 
me. 2728 North Mem. Mustek (18461 52 It is commained 
that the Emperor spent his time, .with bearing of Organs. 
287s JoWETT i^/rt^fl (ed.a) I. 53 Ctesippus complained that 
we were talking in secret. 

t 7 . traits. = Complain of^o. Obs. 

2300 Barclay ShyPo/Folys{\%^l!i\. 302 Suche oft complayne 
the charge of pouerte. 2533 Bellenden Livy in. (1822) 243 
Thre legatis . . complening the igjuris done be the Equis. 
a 2593 Marlowe Dido i, Our ships. .That do complain the 
wounds of thousand waves. 

8 . intr. (orig. refl!) spec. To make a formal 
statement of a grievance to or before a competent 
aulhorily ; to lodge a complaint, bring a charge. 
Const, as in 6. 

tf 2449 Pecock Repr. 395 The lay peple ousten Compleyne 
hem to the lugis of the preestes and clerkes so trespacing. 
c 2489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon iii. 89 , 1 complayne me to you 
of the foure sonnes of Aymon. 2489 — FaytesifA. iv. v. 242 
He dide his deuoire to complayne bifore tlieire iustyce. 2323 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. vii. heading, Howe the quene of 
Iiigland went and complayned her to the kyng of Fraunce 
..of Syr Hewe Spencer. 2398 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 
III. vi. (1622) 73 Domitius Corbulo ,. complained before the 
Lords of the Senate on L. Sulla.. that, etc. 2867 Smyth 
Sailer's JVord-bk. s.v. Complain, One man threeteniug to 
complain of another, is s^ing that he will report misconduct 
to the officer in charge of the quarter-deck. 

III, 9 . traiisf. & fig. To emit a mournful sound. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 322 Creaking Grashoppers 

on Shrubs complain. 1708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia i. 6 In a 
sadly-pleasing strain Let the warbling lute complain. 283a 
Tennyson Lady Slialolt iv. i. The broad stream in his 
banks complaining. 

b. Naut, To groan or creak from over-straining. 
1722 Lend. Gan. No. 6. 118/7 The Storm made the. .Sloop 
complain so much. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 2237 Our 
rudder having been for some time complaining, and . .re- 
ported to be in a dangerous state. 2853 Kane Grainell Exp. 
XXIX. (1836) !«3 The nipping caused our limbers to complain 
sadly. 2867 Smyth Satiors Word-hk,, Complain, the creak- 
mg of ni«ist 5 g or tiniberS) when over-pressed. 

Complain (k^mplfi-n), sb. Obs, exc. poet. [f. 
prec. vb.] Complaining, complaint. 

c xi&<Digby Myst, (2882) iv. X124 It is hot in vayn Thus 
jjemedilesse to mak compleyn. 2820 Keats Lamia 1. 288 
The amorous promise of her lone complain. 

Complainable (k^mplf i-nab’l), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ABLE.] To be complained of. 

Feltham Resolves n. xxxvi. 231 Though both he 
blameable, yet. Superstition is the less complainable. 

Complainant (k^mpUi-nant), a. and sb. 
P orms : see Complain v. [a. F. complaignantf 


pr. pple. (also used subst.) of complaindre: see 
Complain v. and -ant.] 

+ A. adj. Lans). Formally complaining, lodging 
a legal complaint. Obs. 

2493 Act II Hen. VII, c. 7 § 4 If the partie compleynnnt 
. .can not prove the mater of his seid bill to be true. 2368 
Grafton Chron. II. 643, I beyng the partie griefed, and 
complaynant. 2583 Stocki-r Civ. Warres Lotue C, 11. 35 b, 
The said partie complainant to be bounde, etc. 

B. jA 

1 . Law. One who enters a legal complaint against 
another ; a plaintiff or prosecutor, in Chancery or 
Ecclesiastical courts. 

1493 Act II Hen. VII, c. 7 g 4 The same compleyn.aunt, 
not provyng the mater of his seid bill to be true. _ 1333 T, 
Wilson Rhet. 47 The coinplainaunt commen.seth his action, 
and the defendaunt thereupon aunsweretli. 1660 R. Coke 
Power 4 Sidtj. 78 A divorce . , is giantablc to separate the 
complainant a mensa et thoro. 1707 Land. Gas. N o. 4315 ^3 
A Cause wherein Christopher Pitt and others, .were Com- 
plainants against Sir Charles Bickerstaffe. 1824 Svn. Smi i ii 
/F/ t’f. (i8s 9)II. r86/i A Judge, .placed, .between the com- 
plainant and him against whom it is complained. 

2 . geii. One who complains, a complaincr. 

2323 Ld. Berners II. xvi,32 He wolde nal clepai-le. . 

tyll all the complnynmitc.s were fully satisfyed. 1381 Miii.- 
caster Positions xli. (2887) 234 It is not iny complaint, 
though I ioyne with the complainanlc.s. x6i2-x5 Up. Hall 
Centempl. N. T. iv. xv, Christ is left alone ; alone in respect 
of these complaynants. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk, Gt. (1863) 1 . 
III. iii. 148 No want of complaint, nor of complainants. 

b. Spec. One who complains of ill-hcalth, 

1861 H. Spencer Educ. iv. 173 [.As] she liatl no energy left 
for exerci.se, she isj now that she has finished her education, 
a constant complainant. 

Oomplainee (kpmpltfi.-nf'). [f. Complain v, h- 
-EB, the suffi-x not being here etymological.] The 
person complained against. 

2847 Taii’s Mag._ XIV. x66 The complaincc was amazed 
at the assurance with which .such claims were advanced. 

Complai’ner. [f. Complain v. + -mil.] 

1 , One who complains or gives audible expres- 
sion to a sense of injury; a fault-finder, muimurer. 

x326TiNr>ALE yude 16 Tlioscareinurmurers, complayncr.s, 
walkyngc after their awnc lustes. 2633 J, Clarke Two/aid 
Praxis 71 No husie complainer ; nor yet no hidcr of truth. 
276a Beattie Hermit ii, Mourn, .sweetest complainer, man 
calls thee to mourn. 2837 Ht, Martineau .S'oc. 11 . 

? i6 The most emphatic complaincrs of the immigration of 
breigners.^ 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol, Econ. 8 Tliese com- 
plainers misunderstand the purpose of a science hkc political 
economy. 

2 . Law, - Complainant. (The spec. Sc. term.) 
xMa Brinklow Compl, xv, 38 To forfet his wliole flocke, 
half to thekn^ng and half to the complayner. c 2565 Linde- 
BAV (Pitscottie) Chron, .Scot. (17281 33 He dealt their Land, 
Goods, and Gear to their Creditors and Compliiincis. X746-7 
Act 70 Geo, II, c. 43 § 3^ The said judge . , shall condemn 
the appellant or complainer in such costs ns the court shall 
think proper. 1876 Sir R. Phillimorb in Law Rep. 1 P. 
Div. 408 The law has always required . . all reasonable 
promptitude to be exhibited by the complaincr in seeking 
legal redress. 1888 Daily Netvs 17 July 5/2 In Scotland a 
complainant is a complainer. .and a plaintiff a pursuer. 

+ Complainful, a. Obs .- •> = Complaintful, 

’ 182B in WEBSTER (as obs .) ; and in later Diets. 

Complaining (k<?mplt"‘-niq', vbl. sb, [f. Com- 
plain V. + -ingL] The action of the vb. Com- 
plain ; plaint, complaint, 
c 13B5 Chaucer Z. G, IV. 1333 Dido, To j'ow make I rayn 
compleynynge. 1309 Fisher Pun. Serm, C’tess RUhmond 
Wks. 298 The complaynynge & lamentacyon, that the souls 
of this noble prynccs myghte make. 1612 Bible Ps. cxliv. 
14 That there be no complaining in our streetes. 2702 Rowe 
Amb, Ste^-Moth. iv. i, The piercing Accents of her loud 
Complainings. 2820 Keats St, Agnes xxxv, Those looks 
immortal, those complainings dear, 
b. transf. ancl^^. 

, * 73 ^ Somerville^ C/iace ii, 428 The Bird . . cheared the 
list ning Groves With sweet Complainings. 1839 Marryat 
Pliant. Ship ii^ Hear . . the complaining of iier masts. 2882 
Daily Tel. 12 Sept, 2/2 The , . moaning of the wind in the 
rigging, and the complaining of mas.sive timbens. 

Complarning, ppl. a. [f, as jirec. + -ing^*.] 
That complains; lamenting, murmuring, querulous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xiv. x. [14931 472 A com- 
pleynyng voyce of doole and sorowe. c 1430 tr. T. it Kempis’ 
Consol. HI. iii, Be ashamed berfore, bou sluggussh & com- 
pleynyng seruaunt. _i^i Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv, 5 The 
Nightingales complaining Notes, 1687 Dryden Ode St. 
Cecilia 33 The soft complaining Flute, 1734 Grub St. 
yml. 2 May 4/1 On thecomplainingport of Ovid’s Epistles. 
1856 Bryant Thanaiopsis 41 The complaining brooks That 
make the meadows green. 

Hence Complai'nliigly adv. ; Complai'iiiiicr- 
ness. 

2627 Rawley Bacoi^s Silva Wks. 1677 A iv b, I have 
heard his Lordship speak complainingly. 1816 Byron .SVeet’ 
Cor, xxxiii, The jackal's troop.. Bay'd from afar complain- 
ingly. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. v. xxxix, Kate lifting 
up her eyebrows with a playful compiainingne.ss. 

Complaint (k^mpU’-nt). Forms: 4 00m- 
pleignte, 4-5 -pleynt(e, 4-6 -pleinte, 5 -plent, 
5-6 -playiit(e, 6 -plant, 5- complaint. [ME. a. 
F. complainte «= pr. coniplancha, -plainta, OCat. 
complancta, -planta. It, compianta, late L. type 
complancta, sb. hc)YSi.complatutus^e.. pple., corresp. 
e^mologically to those m -ata, -ada, -tie,] 

1 . The action of complaixung ; the utterance of 
grief, lamentatiop, grieving. 
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COMPLECTED. 


c 1384 Chaucer J/. Fame ii. 924 For whom was maked 
mocn compleynt. cx^ooSesIr. JV-oj/ 1516 With pyte and 
complaint pyne for to here. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccxxvi. {Jteadbi^ 299 The pytefull complaynt that therle 
Mountfort made for his dethe. 1533 Coveruale EstJur 
(Apoc.)xiii. i/Turne oure complaynte and sorowin to ioye. 
161X Biule Ps. cxlii. 2, 1727 Pope Thoughts Far. Subjects, 

Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives. [1752 
Johnson Rambler^ No. 200 ip i They have immediate re- 
course to lamentation and complaint.] 

2. An expression of grief, a lamentation, a plaint. 

1593 Drayton Eclogues x. 28 For whose complaints, teaies 

never could suffice. 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 43 The Com- 
plaints which My Torments express from me. 

b. Spec. A plaintive poem, a plaint. (Frequent 
as a title, but in later times chiefly descriptive.) 

c 136a Chaucer (title), Conipleynte of Pitd. c 1386 — 
Frtmkl. T, 220 Of swich matere made he manye layes 
Songes compleintes roundels virelayes. 15m Lyndesay 
(title). Heir beginnis the Complaynt of Schir Dauid Linde- 
say. _ 1336 — The Complaint and publict Confessioun of the 
Kingis auld Hound callit Bagsche. 1399 Tmvnne 
( 1865) 30 Blanche his wyfe . . dyed longe after that com- 
pleinle. 1663 Cowley The Complaint. 1779-81 John- 
son L. P., Cowley Wks. II. 18 An Ode called “^the Com- 
plaint'.. seems to have excited more contempt than pity. 

3. Outcry against or because of injury ; represen- 
tation of wrong suficred ; utterance of grievance. 

1374 Chaucer Anel, ^ Arc, (title), The compleynte of 
Anelida. - upon Arcyte . . for his Douulenesse. 1393 Gower 
Con/. I. Ill Tho was murmur, tho was disdeine, Tho was 
compleinte on every side. 139^ Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxix. 
§ 14 You. .make great complaint of the wonderful cruelty 
we shew towards you. 1667 Milton P.L. x. 131 Whose 
failing..! should not expose to blame By my complaint. 
1738-9 in Swift’s Lett, (1766) IV. 223 For some jittle time 
past, I have not had the same cause of complaint. 1789 
Bentiiam Princ, Legist, xix. § 15 It is a standing topic of 
complaint, that a man knows too little of himself. 1856 
Fkoupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 35 Complaint was loud 
enough when complaint was just, under the Somerset pro- 
tectorate. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1 . 1. vi. 

4. (with a and ^/.) An utterance or statement 
of grievance or injustice suffered. 

c i385_ Chaucer L. G. IV, 363 To here . . hir compleyntes 
and peticiouns. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 99 a To 
be in a certayn place, for to here the complayntes of euery 
body. 1309 Fisher fun. Sernt. C'iess Richmond Wks. 299 
The holy faders. .make these complayntes. .agaynst almyghty 
god. 1690 J. Harrington Def. Rights ifniv. Oxford, 
Pref., Once at least in every age the Citizens have renewdd 
their complaints against us. 1861 Dickens Lett. (x88o) II. 
iSS Yours is the first complaint of the kind I have ever 
received. 

b. spec, A statement of injury or grievance laid 
before a court or judicial authority (^esp. and pro- 
perly a Court of Equity) for purposes of prosecu- 
tion or of redress ; a formal accusation or charge. 
C. U S. The plaintiff’s case in a civil action. 

Bill of complaint : the written statement of the plaintiff's 
case. 

1413 Lypg. Pilgr. Snole i. viii. (1830) 6 In euery ryghtwy.s 
court skyle is that the actour be admytted to maken his 
compleynt. 1329 Act 21 Hen. VHI, c. 16 § ii Our. .Sub- 
jects., exhibited unto us a lamentable Bill of Complaint. 
1368 Grafton Chron, II. 161 The Marchauntes of London 
. . exhibited a Byll of complaint agaynst the Countesse of 
Flaundyrs, for that shee had taken from them certayne 
goodes. XS99THYNNB Animadv. (1863) 13 , 1 fynde..tnat 
kinge Edwarde the firste had herde the compleinte of Johne 
Chaucer of London. x6xi Bible A cis xxv. 7 The lewes. . 
stood round about, and laide many and grieuous complaints 
against Paul. 162a Malynes Law-Merch. 227 Who. . 
did preferre their Bills of complaint in Chauncerie. 1772 
Hist. Rochester 227 To exhibit a bill of complaint or intor- 
mation against the executors. 187a O, Shitley Gloss. Eul. 
Terms, A rticle 45 A complaint exhibited in the ecclesiastical 
courts by way of libel. 

5. The matter, subject, or ground of complaint. 

(a 1699 Stillihgfl, Serm. I. x, What complaint hath 

been more frequent among men almost in all Ages, than that 
peace and prosperity hath been the portion of the wicked ?] 
a X743 Swift (J.), The poverty of the clergy in England hath 
been the complaint of all who wish well to the church. ^1731 
Butler Wks, (1874) II. 323 The general decay of religion. . 
has been for some time the complaint of all serious persons. 

6. Spec. A bodily ailment, indisposition, disorder 
{esp. of chronic nature). 

1705 Arbuthnot Coins (J.), One, in a complaint of his 
bowels, was let blood 'till he.. was perfectly cured. 1733 
SitrifCs Lett. (1766) II. 187 Your complaint and mine are 
not very different . . Mine is a sort of a dizziness. 17^ 
Buchan Dotn, Med, (1790) 267 A medicine very much in 
esteem for complaints of the throat. i8og Med. Jiml. XXI. 
47 This . . was mistaken for a bowel complaint, 
Stanley Life Arnold 1 . 1, Susannah, who^ after a lingering 
complaint in the spine, died at Laleham, in 1832. 

t Complai'ntfiil, a. Ohs, rare. [f. prec. -t- 
-FUL.] Full of complaint. 

X53a Huloet, Complayntfull, or full of complayntes, 
nenihis. Complayntfull woman whiche complayneth to 
ir goshyps on hir husbande, mempsigamus. 

't' Complai'Sltiff. Obs. rare. [Cf. plaintiff^ 

= CoMPIiAlNANT. 

xS33 Cranmer Let. to Bp. Hereford Wks. 1846 II. 263 
The same hath persuaded^ divers of this complaintiff’s 
parish . . to withdraw their tithes . . you made a final deter- 
mination between this complaintiff and his parishioners. 
Complaiutivd (k^mpltf^ntiv), a. rare. [a. 
OF. complaintif, -ive : see Complaint and -iva.] 
Given to complaining ; ready to complain. 

1637 Heywood Dialogues iv. 164 Thou art too complain- 
tive. 1806 R. Cumberland Mem. (F. Hall). 


Hence Coinplal'ntlveiiess. rare. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 14 June 6/x Miss Anderson once com- 
plained to me with charmingly-simulated complaintiveness 
of the photo fiend. 

t Complai're, Obs. [a. OF. complaire \ see 
Complaisant.] To be complaisant to, to gratify. 

*475 Caxton Jason 77 He emploied himself. . to complaire 
and plese a partye of the citezeyns. 1480 — Ovids Met. 
XI. ix. He that wolde not lose the gi’ace ne the love of two 
for to complaire and plese one. 1483 — G. de la Tour Civ. 

Complaisance (k^'mpkzams, kp:mpkza-ns). 
Also y compleasance, complesen.ee. [ 17 th c. 
a F. complaisance (i4tbc. in Littre) care or desire to 
please = Pr., Sp. complaceiuia. It. compiacenza, med. 
L. complacentia : see Complacence.] 

The action or habit of making oneself agreeable ; 
desire and care to please ; compliance with, or 
deference to, the wishes of others ; obligingness, 
courtesy, politeness. 

1631 Hobbes Leviaih. i. xv. 76 Compleasance ; that is to 
say. That eveiy man strive to accommodate himselfe to the 
rest. 1678 Butler Hud, ui. i. 738 The Bride, That with 
her Wedding-cloaths uudre.sses Her Complaisance and Gen- 
tilesses. i68g Shadwell Biery F. 11. 132 For complaisance, 
and breeding sake I'll do it. 1709 Prior The Dove 9 
Fair Venus wept the sad disaster . . In complaisance poor 
Cupid mourn'd. X7fi8 Sterne Setit. Jonrn., The Pulse, If 
you will have the complaisance to step in. X79S Jane 
Austen Nortiuuig. Abb. iv, A lady who was sitting by 
her . . addressed her with great complaisance. 1839 James 
Louis Xiy, I. 2x3 She was never treated afterwards with 
any degree of complaisance. 

f b. In complaisance to : in deference lo ; as 
an act of politeness towards. Obs. 

a z688 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Confer. Wks. _(i77s) 182 
Most of the inhabitants, in complaisance, .to their landlord 
are Roman Catholicks. ,1741 Monro Anai, (ed. 3) 124 In 
Complaisance to prevailing Custom, I shall follow tlie 
common Terms. 

c. (with^/.) An act of complaisance. 

A 1762 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. Ixxvi. X2^ I have 
carried my complaisances to you farther than I ought. 
1841 Emerson Method Nai. wks. 1873 II. 233 How.. the 
complaisances we use, shame us now ! 

t Co'mplaisaiLCy. Ohs. rare. [f. prec.: see 
-ANOY. Cf. complacence, ~atcyj\ =prec. 

17x0 Steele Tatler No. 2 7 x Good Humour and Com- 
plaisancy of Manners. x8i6 ‘ Quiz ' Grand Masterwi. 188 
He said, that, at the Presidency, Some people boo with 
complaisancy. 

Complaisant (Icp'mpl^zaint, kpunpbza'nt), a. 
Also 7 oomplizant, oompleasont, 8 complisant. 
[ 17 th 0 . a. F. complaisant (i 6 lh. c. in Littrti), pr. 
pplc. of complaire to acquiesce in order to please 
L. complacere to be very pleasing to : cf. Com- 
placent, CoMPLEASB. In 17 th c. it was sometimes 
assimilated in form to complease, pleasant, with 
stress on and syllable ; but a general recognition of 
its French nativity has preserved the Fr. spelling, 
with the main stress varying between the 3 rd and 
the 1 st syllable. Walker f l 8 oo has (kFmplfzse'nt).] 

1. Characterized by complaisance ; disposed to 
please; obliging, politely agreeable, courteous. 
(Of persons, Uieir actions, manners, etc.) 

1647 Cowley Mistr., Echo (x66o) 40 Complaisant Nymph 
[Echo], who do'est thus kindly share In g:riefs, -whose cause 
thou do’st not know 1 i^x Charleton EpJies, ^ Cimm, 
Matrons (x6€8) 22 The most affable, compleasant, and chear- 
full creature in the world. 1664 Sir C. Lyttcltom in 
Hatton Corr. (1^8) 38 Feare not you will find mee as 
complizant. 1671 Villiers (Dk. 'Budekm.) Rehearsal (xjn) 
55 That's very complaisant.. Mr. Bayes, to be of another 
Man's Opinion, before he knows what it is. a 1720 Sheffield 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Wks, (1733) 1. 14 Cautious the young, and 
complaisant the old, 1727 Swift Gulliver ii. iv. 131 The 
girl was complaisant enough to make the bearers stop. 
1871 Smiles Charac. ix. (1876) 242 The French, .of even the 
humblest classes, are. -complaisant, cordial, and well-bred. 

b. Disposed to comply wilt another’s wishes ; 
yielding, accommodating, compliant, facile. 

1676 Etheredge Mail of Mode iv. i, I am sorry my face 
does not plesise you as it is, But 1 shall not be complaisant 
and change it. X678 Rymer Trag. Last Age 6g Had [she] 
been formerly complaisant with him beyond discretion, 
1839 James Louis XIV, I. 246 Richelieu, not finding the 
clergy quite so complaisant as he could have desired. 

f 2. Of things : Pleasant, agreeable. Obs. rare, 

17x0 T. Fuller Plmnn. Exiemp, 293 An honest benign 
Medicine, yet its not very complaisant to the Palate. 

Complaisantly, ar/v. [f. prec.-t--LY2.] in 
a complaisant manner; courteously, obligingly; 
compliantly. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 77 7 i Alexander the Great had 
a wry neck, which made it the fashion in his court to carry 
their heads on one side.. One.. carried his head so over 
complaisantly, that this martial prince gave him. .a box on 
the ear. X74X Richardson Pamelall, 290 He saluted me, 
very complaisantly. i8ia G. Colman Br. Grins (1872) 206 
Giving themselves most complaisantly up To Sensuality. 

Complaisantuess. rare,—'* [f. as prec.-f- 
-NES3.] Quality of being complaisant. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio); hence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

f Complaisential, a. Obs. rare.—^ [f. com- 
plaisant after complacential.l Complaisant. 

1689 T. Flunket Char. Gd. Cmnmctnder 19 Complaisential 
in their words. 

t Co'JUplauaiiej v. Obs. [f. L. compldnat- 


ppl. stem of complandre to make level, f. com- -h 
pldnare (record^ only in late L.), f. pldn-ns 
Plane.] traits. To make plane or level, to flatten. 

1643 A. Burges Diffic. Reform. 18 They sent some before 
. . that did coiiiplanate and make levell the way. 17x3 
Derham Phys.-Theel. v. ii. 326 The vertebrae of the Neck 
and Back Bone [are] made snort and complanated. 

Complanate (kp-mpl^n^'t), a, [ad. L. com- 
pldndt-us pa. pple. of complandre : see prec.] 
Made plane or level, lying in one plane, flattened. 

X848 Dana ZoopJi. 442 Blanches .. below complanate, 
without branchlets. i88x Jrnl. Microsc, Sc. Jan. 66 Poly- 
stomella imperairix, nov. — Test .spiral, symmetrically dis- 
coidal, complanate. 1882 Syd, Soc. Lex., Complanate, 
flattened. 

Complauation (kFmplanei-Jsn). [ad. L, com- 
pldndtidn-em, n. of action f. complandre : see 
Complanate®.] Making plane or level, flatten- 
ing out ; spec, in Math., the reduction of a curved 
surface to an equivalent plane area. 

169s PhiL Tratts, XIX. 74 The Rectification and Com- 
planation of Curve Lines and Surfaces. 1761 Niciiolls 
ibid. LII. 272 Pieventing the right auricle from being 
stretched by the depressions (or complanations) of the 
diaphragm. 1816 Edin. Rev, XVI. 96 The cubature and 
coinplanation of solids. 1830 Dana GeoL vii. 370 It was 
once a crater of elevation . . it is now a crater of complanation. 

t Compla'nei V. Obs. In 5 complayne. [a. 
OF, complane-r L. compldndrc.'\ To make plain 
or level, 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vii. 14 And so to drie it [the 
threshing-floor] they complayne. 1753 Johnson, To com- 
planate, To contplane. 

Complane, Complant, obs. ft. Complain, 
Complaint. 

t Compla'Ut, V. Obs. [a. Fr. complante-r (iflth 
c. in Littr^) late L. complantd-re lo plant to- 
gether.] To plant together ; to engraft. Also fig. 

1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. vi. 3 If we be become com- 
planted [Vulg. complaniati; Wycl. & x6ix planted to- 
gether, other w. graft, R.V. united] to the similitude of 
his death we shal be also of his resurrection. 1653 H. 
Whistler Upshot Inf. Bapi. 43 Representation of the , . 
child as a Plant to be Complanted at Baptism, into Christ. 

Hence Compla'nted ppl. a,, planted together 
with, congenital. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthot, Anat, hi. ix. 130 Which 
some term, the inbred, Congenit and complanted Air. 

t Complauta'tiou. Obs. [n. of action f. 
prec. : see -ation,] A planting together; engraft- 
ing into. lit. t.Tu\, fig. 

1633 H. Whistler Upshot Inf, Bapt. 33 Infants Right for 
their complnnlntion into Christ by Baptism. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne 69 Rowes divided by Equality, and 

just decorum, in the whole complantation. 
Ooraplay 3 i(e, obs. f. Complain, Complane, 
Complin. 

t Co'JUplej Obs. [a. OF. comple-r to accom- 
plish, var, of compHr ’.— 'L, compare to fill up, 
complete.] trans. To accomplish, complete. 

C13X5 Shoreiiam 61 For thet completh thet spoushod 
After the by-treuthynge. 

+ Comple, vA Incorrect form of Couple. 

(’1440 Partonope 536^ Mutes of hounds .. Compled with 
Sylk [Fr. eneopUs). Ibid. This Partonope withouten more 
Vncompleth his houndes [Fr. descoplis). 

Comple, var. of Cample dial, to contend. 
Compleasant, -ce, obs. ft. Complaisant, etc. 
tComplea'Se, V. Obs. [ad. F. complaire, 
complais-, on type of Please.] trans. To be com- 
plaisant to, to gratify ; also refi. to delight in. 

1384 T. Hudson Judith in Sylvester Du Barias (160S) 
748, 1 your sweet embracings will complease. 1604 T. 
Wright Passions i. iv. x8 Compleasing themselues more in 
the opinions and fancies of men, than reason required. 
Complease, var. of Complice. 

Compleat, obs. spelling of Complete. 
Compleceion(e, -oun(e, obs. ft. Complexion. 
_^Complect (k^mple'fct), v. [ad. L. complect-i, 
in late L. complect-Sre, to embrace, encircle, etc., f. 
com- -kplecth-e to plait, twine. Sense 2 follows the 
analytical sense of the L.] 
tl. trans. To embrace, lit. oyaifig. Obs. 

*5*3 Dd. Berners Froiss. Pref. x As the celestyall bodyes 
aboue complecte all and at euery tyme the vniueisall 
worlde. Ibid, 2 Hystorie . . representyng the actes, gesces, 
and dedes done, conmlecteth all profyte. 1575 R. B. 
Appius ^ Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 143 Then, tender 
arms, complect the neck. 1637 Tomlinson Renotis Disp. 
278 Mace is a thin membrane, .which covers and complects 
the nutmeg. 

2, To weave or connect together ; to interweave. 
1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 33 The Ligament, .complect- 
yng togetherthe legge and Fibula. 1830 Carlyle History, 
Misc. (1857) II. X72 Each atom is ‘ chained ’ and complected 
with alll i88x Mod, Rev. Jan. 160 His art aims were 
complected with his personal objects. 

Hence Comple'cted ppl, a.l, interwoven, compli- 
cated. (Affected by Carlyle.) 

1828 Carlyle Werner Misc. (1888) 1. 118 A misshapen, 
lumbering, complected coil. x83X — Sart, Res. 1. viii. 
Infinitely complected tissue.s of Meditation. Ibid, 11. 
iii, The mfinitely-complected departments of social business. 

Complected (kpmple-ktsd), ppl. a:^ U S.dial. 
or colloq. [app. f. COMPLEXION (jcomplect-ion) -r 
-ED.] sCoMFLBNIONED. 



COMPLEMENT. 


COMPLEMENTAL. 


«x86o Western Sk., That lady is mighty pale complected. 
— Widow Bedoit Peters (Bartlett), You’re rather dark 
complected. 1873 T. W. Higginson Old^ort Bays vii. 167 
‘Dark complected', was the reply. 

Complection, obs. f. Complexiobt. 

Oompleet, obs. f. Complete. 
Coiapleigii(e,-eine,eic.,obs. ff. Coijiplain, etc. 
Compleine, obs. f. Compline. 

Compleisshe, var. of Complish, Oh. 
Complement (k^^’niplftnent), sb. [ad. L. com- 
plemenUim that which fills up or completes, f. 
comple-re to fill up : see Complete and -meet. Cf. 
F. compliment (a single 14th c. instance in Littre). 
In the group of senses under II, the word has since 
c ifi.<;5-i725 been supplanted by the parallel F. 
word COMPLIMEET.] 

I. Senses still written complement. 

+ 1. The action of fulfilling or completing ; com- 
pletion, fulfilment, accomplishment. Obs. 

1419 K. Holms in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 20 I. 65 To the 
complement of :;oure said charge . . we have doon owre 
entier peyne. 1591 Spsnssr M. Hubberd 338 For a full 
complement of all their ill. They stole away. 1631 Ains- 
worth Annot. Peniiit,^ Gen. xviii. 10 By the complement 
of the thing promised, xyai Strype Eccl. Mem. II. i. x, 78 
Sums of money, .in complement of the deceased king’s will, 
■f 2 . The fact or condition of being complete ; 
completeness, fullness. Obs. 

1643 SirT. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 39 Not in comple- 
ment and perfection. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig.^ Man. i The 
Sensible Nature in its complement and integrity hath, .five 
exterior Senses. 

b. Her. Fullness (of the moon). 
x£xo Guilum Heraldry iti. iii, gi Diuers denominations 
[of Moon] in Heraldrie; as her Increment, .her Comple- 
ment, when she is at Full; her Decrement. 1766 Pohny 
Her. (1787) 143 A Moon in her complement Oi, illustrated 
with all her light proper. x88a Cussans Handbk. Her. loa 
The Moon, .wlien full-faced and shining, .is described as In 
her Complement or Plenitude. 

8. That wMdi completes or malces perfect ; the 
completion, perfection, consummation. 

X398 Trevisa BartTu Be P. R. v. xxxvi. (X4g5) 149 The 
herte..is complement and perfeccion of beest. x^Spenser 
Amoretii xxiv, That beauties wonderment . . Of Natures 
skill the only complement, xfififi Trapp Comm, yohn 
XV. 13 Love IS the complement of the law and the sup- 
plement of the Gospel. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 268 r 3 
Men rather seek for Money as the Complement of all their 
Desires. x86o Abler FatirieVs Pr<m. Poetry ii. 33 The 
works of Petrarch may he regarded as the complement and 
consummation of the amatory poetry of the Provencals. 
1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. n. ii. (1881) 36a ‘ The grand 
tour ' was considered the complement of English education. 

b. Gram. One or more words joined to another 
to complete the sense (see quots.). 

1874 tr. Maetsuer's Eng. Gram. III. ax The infinitive with 
to may also take the place of a predicative complement. 
1876 Mason Eng. Graon. § 391 Many verbs do not make 
complete sense by themselves.. and the words used with 
them to make predication complete may be called the com- 
plement 0/ the predicate. Ibid, I qgs The third kind ofeom- 
plement is that which follows such verbs as can, will, must, 
etc, . .This may be termed the wtfinitive complement, 

4 , The quantity or amount that completes or 
fills; complete quantity, provision, or set; full 
allowance, totality. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie IL ii, (Arb.) 80 Matter suffi- 
cient to make a full peiiode or complement of sence. X776 
J^AM Smith _ W. H, 1. 1. ix. gg That full complement of 
riches which is consistent with the nature of its laws. X798 
Naval Citron. (1799) L 82 Many. .were, .busy in completing 
the complement of their sails. xBfio Baynes New Analytic 
70 We may . . regard any whole, considered as the comple- 
ment of its parts, in either of two ways, 
b. esp. with possessive : ‘ his complement etc. 
1637 R. Humfeev tr. St. Ambrose Pref,, That which 
maketh up their complement. 1697 Dampier Fey. (z6gS) I. 
xi. 318 Ihey will sell 10 or 15 Tuns out of 100, and yet 
seemingly carry their complement [of Cloves] to Batavia ; 
for they will pour water among the remaining part of their 
Cargo. 1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Advice to Fui. Lanreat 
Wks. 1B12 II. 340 Brains that want their complement of 
Wits. 1833 ScoREsnv yrnl. N. Whale Fishery laa The 
obvious want of their proper complement of oars. 1856 
Mrs. Browning ..4 Leigh i. 399, 1 learnt my complement 
of classic French. 


0. The full number required to complete a com- 
pany, to fill a conveyance, or esp. to man a ship. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 8g Commanding oui 
General, not to exceede his Complement and number ap 
pointed him. c 17x0 Celia Fiennes Biary (1888) 70 An hos 
pitall. .for Seamens widdows,_3o is their Complement. t74l 
Anson s Voy. 1. i. (ed. 4) 7 His squadron wanted three hun 
dred seamen of their complement. X798 in Nicolas Disi 
Nelson (1846) VII. 168 Many of the Ships had Troops 01 
board above the complement. x84a T. Martin in Fraser’. 
Mag. Dec.,' Ve’ve got our complement [in the omnibus] am 
vay . X846 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. II. xviii. 162 The com 
plement of the fleet was, .fixed at twelve hundred souls. 

6. Something which, when added, completes 
or makes up a whole; each of two parts whicl 
mutually complete each other, or supply eacl 
other’s deficiencies. 


s&tj Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) HI. xvi. 198 The act of 
settlement was . . the complement of the Revolution itself 
and the lull of rights. 2850 M'Cosh Biv. Govt. iii. i. (1874) 
and Love are each the complement of the other. 
18^ Froudb Sh^ Stud,, Lives Saints (1867) 377 The 
animal and the ^iritual are . .the complements in the perfect 
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chaiacter. 2879 Gco. Eliot Call. Break/. P, 334 Crushing 
me To a .suhoidinate complement of you. 

b. Math. 

Complements </ a parallelogram : the two lesser parallelo- 
grams, not on the diagonal, made by drawing lines parallel 
to the sides of a given parallelogram, through the same 
point in its diagonal.^ Complement 0/ eat art or angle', the 
angular amount which, added to a given arc or angle, 
makes up go degrees (formerly also some multiple of 9°° • 
cf. Supplement) ; abbrev. (esp. in Trig.) into Co : see CTo- 4. 
Arithmetical complement the sum which, added to a 
given number, makes up unity, ten, or the next higher mul- 
tiple of ten; esp. Complement of a logariilun, the number 
by which a logarithm falls short of ten. 

iS7o Billingsley Euclid The parallelogrammes 

about the diameter he [Pelitarius] cnlleth Complemenles, 
1594 Blundevil Exerc. ii. (ed. 7) io5 To find out the com- 
plement . . subtract the given Arch out of the whole quad- 
rant. x66o Barrow Euclid i. xxxri. 1696 Phillips, Corn- 
plement of an Angle, is so much ns the Arch wanteth of 
ninety Degrees . . or . . of 180 Degrees or . . of 360 Degrees. 
x7a7-5x Chambers Cycl., Arithmetical complement of a 
l^arithm, is what the logarithm wants of 10.0000000. 1798 
Huiton Math. Bict., The complement to iBo“ is usually 
called the supplement, xfoy Hutton Course Math. II. 2 
The Cosine, Cotangent, and Cosecant, of an arc, are the 
sine, tangent, and secant of the complement of that arc. 
2831 Brewster Optics xix. i6a The maximum ^polarising 
angle . , is the complement of the angle of refraction. 

c. Astron. The difference between the altitude, 
latitude, declination, etc. of a heavenly body, and 
90 degrees. Abbrev. Co-altitdeb, -latitdub, etc. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 322 The (Complement of the 
Poles Elevation, .(here at London where the Pole Ls elevated 
Sii Degrees) is 384 Degi-ees. 2730-36 Bailey (folio). Com- 
plement, the distance of a star from the aenith, or the 
arch that i.s comprehended hetwgen the place of a star 
above the horizon and the zenith. xSx6 Playfair Nat. 
Phil. II. 87 If . . the sun's greatest altitude in summer, and 
his least altitude in winter, be determined, half the sum of 
these altitudes is the complement of the latitude. 

d. Neevig. 

zdo6 Phillips, Cotnplemeui of the Course, so many Points 
as the Couise wants of 90 Degrees or eight Points. 1727-5X 
Chambers Cycl, 2867 Smyth SailoFsiVord-bk. s.v. 

fe. Complement of Life Obs. 

2796 Hutton Diet, Math., Complauent of Life, a term 
much used .. byDe Moivre [syag Annuities upon Lives), 
and, according to him, it denotes the number of years which 
a given life wants of 86 , .which he considered as the utmost 
probable extent of life. 

f. Fortif. C. of the curiain, etc. : see quots. 

X708 Kersey, Complement of the Courtin. .the Remainder 

of the Courtin after its Flank is taken away. Comple- 
ment o/the Line of Defence, is the Remainder of the Line 
of Defence, after you have taken away the Angle of the 
Flank. 1737-52 Chambers C>f/. 2853 ST0CQUELER.flsT4 
Encycl. 

g. Music. The interval which, together with 
any given interval, makes up a complete octave. 

i873_H. C. Banister Af««k 40 The inversion of an interval 
being its complement— that which, added to it, would con- 
stitute it an 8ve. 

b. Optics, That colour which, mixed with an- 
other, produces white. 

2869 Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. 2 Feb., Every point occupied 
by a certain colour in the first instance is occupied by the 
complement of that colour in the second. 


11 . senses connected with Compliment, anc 
now so written in 9 . 

t 0 . Anything that goes to make up or full) 
equip ; a completing accessory or adjunct. Obs. 

2386 A. Day Eng. Secretariei. (1623) 33 Unarmed againsi 
him that was armed, unfurnished against him that had al, 
manner of complements of warre. x6oa R, T. Serm., Witi 
all the adjuncts; properties, qualities, duties and comple- 
ments belonging unto them, ifcy Lvtgua 11, ii. heading in 
Hazl. Bodsley y/i. 367 Rings, jewels, a fan, and in everj 
place othe^dd complements. 1607 ’Popsell Four-f. Beasti 
(1058) 360 He . . armed himselfi with a Musket, Sword and 
Dagger, _ and other complements. 1693 Sir 'T. Blouni 
r ^30 Tobacco is by few now taken as Medicinal, 

It is of late , . fain from a Physician to a Complement. 

t 7 . That which goes to ‘complete’ the gentle- 
man ; a personal accomplishment or quality. Obs, 

xfiW A. Day Eng. Secretarze i. (2625) 246 One whose 
birth, education, or other complements may sufficientiv 
answere. 1600 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. i. ii. All 
the rare qualities, humours and complements of a Gentle- 
man. 2636 Heywood Challenge Beauty u. Wks. 2B74 V. 
18 What thinkc yon of this stranger?.. Of his carriage and 
complement. 

t o. Any observance that tends to give complete- 
ness to the expression of worship, honour, rever- 
ence, or the like ; a ceremony, a formality. Obs. 

2S97 Hooker Eccl. v.lviu. § 4 If tlie case, .permittetb 
not b^bsm to have the decent complements of baptism, 
2609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxvi. vii. 296 Bound with 
firm reheious complements. 1620 — Camden’s Brit. (1637: 
107 Earles were ^created in old time without any comple- 
or ceremonie at all. 1643 Pbvnne Sov. Ptnver Pari. 
II. 7S The royall assent . .is in truth but a formall Ceremonv 
OT complement. 2646 F, Hawkins Yonths Behav. ii. § 
concemeth Ceremonies Or Complements, 
t P. Observance of ceremony in social relations ; 
ceremonioiisness ; formal civility, politeness, 01 
courtesy. To keep complement', to observe cere- 
mony. Ohs. Now Compliment. 

2588 Shaks. Z, X. Z, IV. iL 147 Stay not thy complement, I 
forgine thy duetie, ariu^ zefye~Rom. 4. 'Jul. «. u. Be 
Fame would I dwell on forme, .but farewell Complement. 
Doest thou Loue f i6ox — Tvael. N. lu. i. 210 Twas neuei 
merry world, Since lowly feigning was call’d complement, 


1605 — Lear i. i. 306 Further complement of leaue-taking, 
26*3 CocKERAM Complement . • fine behaviour.^ 2636 W , 
Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 303 Euen Religion nllowes 
ciuill curtesie : nor are Apostles so piecLse but to keepe 
complement. 2641 Brome Jao, Cretan. 388 A ineer load of 
outward complement. 1670 Walton Lives Introd. 9 True 
friendship. .Is not discharged by complement, and show. 

t 9. A ceremonious or formal tribute of (mere) 
courtesy paid to any one ; pi. ceremonies of civility 
or politeness. Now Comi’Liment, q. v. 

2578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. India 264 People, with whome 
such complementes should not be used. 2396 Sbensek F. 
Q. X. 23 Friendly offices . .all the complements of courtesie. 
2610 Fletcher Faithf. Sheph. v. i. Banish all complements, 
but single truth From every tongue. 2647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 15/2 The King, .made great Comple- 
ments to the Duke sprinted cdtf. compliments]. 2633 I-IoL- 
CROFT Procopius H. 28 Courting with gifts, .'ind invitations 
to his table, and other complements. _ 2663 G. Havers V. 
della Valle’s Trav, E. Ind. 376 'I'lieir Hend.s are contin- 
ually covered with a Shosh . . which they never pull olT, 
as we do our Hats in Complements. 2694 R, L'Estkance 
Fables liv, (1714) 67 The Fox return’d the Complement. 
2707 Farquhar Beaux' Sirat. v. iii. 64 Come, come, my 
Lady, this is no time for Complements. 

Complemejlt (k^mplfmcnt), V. [f, prcc.] 

I. Extant sense. 

1. trans. To make complete or perfect, to supply 
what is wanting ; to form the complement to. 

2641 Baker Chron. (1679) 38/2 He never stayed to comple- 
ment the disaster. 2863 A’cni/er' No. 143.337/e Information 
. .from other documents to complement these. 2875 ,Stuiiu.s 
Const. Hid. I. ii. 36 ’file three principles, .complement and 
complicate each other's action, 2879 Farrar St, Paul II. 
App. 614 Truth-s which complement but do not contradict 
each other. 

II. Obsolete senses, afterwards exiiresscd by 

Compliment v. 

+ 2. intr. To employ ceremonies of formal cour- 
tesy, to exchange formal courtesies ; to bow. Obs, 
(== Compliment, sense i.) 

x6x3 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb i. ii, (26147) aeServ. Mi-stris 
there_ are 2 Gentlemen. Mar. Where? Serv. Comple- 
menting who should enter first. 2643 Bp. Reynolds Israel's 
Petit. 3 Complementing with God, and then forsaking him. 
2644 Milton yim/. (Arb.) 40 Sometimes 5 Imprimaturs, .in 
the Fiatza of one Title-page, complementing and ducking 
each to other with their snav'n reverences. 2638 Sir Aston 
(^CKA iN Trappolin in. i. Complement with me no more 
tiian I complement with you. 2697 Mountfort Faustus i, 
end. Here they Complement who snail go first. 

Tb. So To complement it, Obs. 

2617 Bp. Andkewes 96 Sermons (1661) 651 As if we could 
complement it with (^od, with face and phrases, ns with 
men we do. 2634 D. Cawdrey llumilitie Saints Liverie 9 
Thus shall you have a man . . complement it to the ground, 
lay his hands under your feet, etc. 

*{• 3. trans. ‘ To sooth with acts or expressions of 
respect; to flatter; to praise;’ see Compliment, 
sense 2 . Obs. 

2649 Fuller fust Man’s Fun. 11 Rabshakeh pretended a 
Commission from God. .and complements blasuhemie. 2634 
Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 26 He cannot escape the Inqui-sition 
unlesse he complement the Church, and with a cimlity tell 
her that she knows better. 2662 A Marvell Corresp. 
Lett. 21 II. 33 Monsieur Du Plessis . . is come ouer from 
them to complement his Majesty, 2700 Sir W. Calverlky 
Noie-bk, (Surtees) 92 Sir John .sent . . to complement them 
for their kindness. 1710 Life Bp, Siillingjleel 84 Ready. . 
to strike with the Deist-s, to complement and cajole them. 
Wi* Hearne Ctff/ffcA III. 205 He complements me for my 
Ed. (most accurate Edition he calls it) of Leland’s I tin. 
b. To complement away, out of\ see Compliment 

V. 2 b. 


2640 Nabbes Bride iii. ii. As if the enterteinment . .were 
not chargeable enough, but you must complement away 
wine and sweet meats, 2643 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. 
Hist. AppL vi. 201 Crn.sar complemented his life away. 
rfiSS — CA Hist, vi. iii. 308 King Henry his smiles com- 
plemented the former out of their Houses. 2697 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Subj, i, fi7M) 231 Lest Church-Men should Com- 
plement away the Usefulne.ss and Authority of their Calling ; 
tlicy would do well to decline superlative Observance. 2713 
M. Davies Aihen. Brit- 1. 229 'I’o shorten disputes. .ana 
so complement them out of their Heresies. 

+ 4 . To complement (a person) with (something) ; 
to present him with it as a mark of courtesy, Ohs. 
(Now Compliment, sense 4.) 

2697 Dampier V^. (i6g8) I. xii. 328 He may be. .comple- 
mented . . with Tobacco and Betel-nut, 1733 in IP pool 
Mvmc. Rec.{iiK) II. 93 That the Right Hon**'*- Hugh Lard 
Willoughby., be complemented with hi.s freedom. 

Hence Co’mplementiiie vbl. sb, and ppl. «.=» 
Complimenting. 


... a juess. 11039) 74 All L-ompie- 

m^entings with Idolaters. 2649 Milton Eikott. xx, (1852) 
481 God, who stood neerer then hee for complementing 
minded, wnt down those words. 2638 Whole Duty Man v. 
§ if s but a kind of formal complementing. 2704 J. 

'y* Psivy Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1, 94 'rhey 
h^ refused to sign a complementing address. 

Complemental (Kf?mplfme‘ntar, a. [f. Com- 
plement sb. -h-AL.] 

1 , Of the nature of a complement ; completing. 

2602 Fulbecke Partdecies 23 Buxisse vxoretu, which 
complementall act of marlaee. 2649 Ambrose 
Media l (1652) 2 The pre-assurance of titaX complementnl 
and perfective Justification. 

2 . Forming a complement (to), complementary. 
Complemenial air : see quot, 187a. Complemenial 
angle; that which, added to another, makes a 
right angle. 



COMPLBMENTALLY. 

j8ii Hutton Course Math. III. 263 The Angle A= 33° 16', 
or the_ complemental angle ACE =s<l° 44'. 1872 Huxley 

Phys. iv. 92 After an ordinary inspiration [230 cubic inches] 
. .another 100 cubic inches called Complemental air maybe 
added. 1882-3 C. W. Shields in Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Kiiovil. 183s Revelation by its vei-y definition is comple- 
inental to reason. 18B7 Mag-, of Art Oct. 411 They are 
co-ordinate and complemental to each other. 

to. Coinfleniental male (in Zool.^ : a name given 
by Darwin to a minute rudimentary male, comple- 
mental to and parasitic on the hermaphrodite (or 
female) in certain cirripeds and other species. 

1831 Darwin Afottogr. Cirrifedia, LefadidsB (Ray Soc.) 
53 The masculine power of certain hermaphrodite species of 
Ibla and Scalpellum is rendered more efficient by certain 
parasitic males, which, from their not pairing, as in all 
hitherto known cases with females, but with hermaphro- 
dites, I have designated Complemental Males, Ibid. eSi. 
1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 609 Myzosiema 
glabrum, though hermaphrodite, has small ‘complemental’ 
males, like certain hermaphrodite Cirripedia, 

1 3. Additional, accessory. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Hcrdert Trav. an {TheDodo) Natures injurie, 
in framing so great a body, to be guided with complementall 
win^j so small and impotent, that they serve only to prove 
her Bird. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, i. § 18 To adore 
these complementall and circumstantial pieces of felicity, 
and undervalue tliose perfections and essentiall points of 
happinesse. 1635 D. Capel TentaUons 7 Complemental 
graces and ornaments of faith. 

t4. Of the nature of an accessory ceremony; 
formal; ceremonial, ceremonious. 

1637 Reliq, Wotioji. (1672) 73 After a complemental wel- 
coming him into the Lap of the Church. 1643 Frynne Sou. 
Power Pari. i. (ed. 2) 30 Royall assents to Lawes, are no 
wayes essentiall . . but rather a complementall Ceremony. 
*653 Fuller Cli. Hist. ix. i. § 20 They were not sent into a 
complementall custody, but some of them thrust into the 
prison of a prison. 1693 Tryom Dreams ^ Vis. iii. 40 They 
. .only retain the Complemental outside of Religion. 

f 6 . Of persons ; Accomplished. Obs. (Cf. 
Complement 7 .) 

a 1634 TAjM-Doi-viiMuses Leoking-Gl. (N.), A complementall 
youth, That thinks himself a spruce and expert couitier, 
Bending his supple hammes, kissing his hands. 1636 Hev- 
wooo Citall, Beauty 11. Wks. 1874 V. 18 Hee that hath 
travell'd many Countries . .'With . . small difficulty may. . 
Appeare complementall. 

t 6 .=Complimbntal 2 . Obs. 

1603 B. JoNSON fas. Vs Entert, Wks. (Rtldg.l 328/1 Thus 
far the complemental part. 1606 Siiaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iii. i. 42. 
x6ag J, Maxwell tr. Herodinn (1633) 147 In the sayd 
courtly and complementall lines he besought him to bee 
Protector of the Empire. 1634 Gataker Disc, Apol, 13 How 
the Gentrie. .spent much of the Lords day in Complemental 
Visitations. 1669 Penn No Cross ii. § 7 No Courtly Dress, 
Gay Apparel, Complemental Respects. 1703 Savage Lett, 
Antienis 73 A Complemental Letter, 

f B, SO. A person given to complimenting. Obs. 
167X H. M. tr. Erasmnd Collog. 18 Thou hast shewn thy 
self to be in no wise a feined complemental in this cause. 

Complementally (k^mpl/me-ntali), adv, [f. 
prec. - 1 - -LT 2.] In a complemental manner, 
f 1. In a way that gives completeness. Obs. 
x6oa Fulbecke zndPt. Parall. Ep. Ded., A subiect..by 
mee superficially handled, and as it were left to others to be 
complementally handled. 

2. By way of a complement, 
f 3.' Ceremoniously, formally; with ceremony or 
civility ; = Complimbnoially. 

X380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 333 Zelmane not complement- 
ally hunting that which shee fled. 1630 tr, Camden's Hist. 
Eliz. iv. (1688) 379 To observe his Duty rather complement- 
ally, than in truth and reality. tSgB Rowland Moufet's 
Theat Ins. 1076 How complementally do they salute one 
the other? X697 Dryden Virgil (1721) I. 71 Plato, .at last 
Complementally Banishes him [Homer] his Common-wealth. 

Compleme’iitaliiess. [See -ness.] The 
quality of being complemental, or (formerly) com- 
plimental. 

X637 S. W. Schism Dispach’i 164 Altering from jilainess 
to complemeiitalness. Ibid. 371 Nor can we imagin that 
our Saviour taught his Disciples that complemeiitalnes as to 
sit constantly in their ranks at meat. ax66Q Hammond 
Whs. II. 292 (R.) Complementalness, as opposed to plain- 
ness, must signifle giving titles of civility, that really do 
not belong to those, to whom they are thus given. 
Complemexitary (k^mplAnemtari), a. and sb. 
[f. Complement sb. -i- -ary; cf. mod. F. comple- 
mentaire.'] A. adj. 

1. Forming a complement, comiDleting, perfect- 
ing, 

Cmnpletneniarp bone : an accessory bone in the lower jaw 
of reptiles and birds. Coffiplementary cells, tissue : cells or 
tissue of plants not distinguished by a special term. (,Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

1836 Todd Cycl. Auat. 1 . 141/1 The muscular system., 
finally, provided with a complementary skeleton or frame- 
work by means of which it acts to the best advantage, i860 
Westcott Iftirod. Study Gosp. vii. (ed. 3) 368 The * Gospel 
of St. Paul ' Ls . . the complementaj^ history to that of St. 
Matthew. 1877 Sparrow S' frvffi. xxii. 300 TJie latter comple- 
mentary and completing of the former. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Barfs Phaner, 361 The elements termed by 
Stahl the complementary cells of the lenticel. 

b. Of two (or more) things : Mutually comple- 
menting or completing each other’s deficiencies. 

x86o Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. v. (ed. 3) 284 Histories 
. , not contradictory but complementary. 18B2 J. Haw- 
thorne Fortune’s Fool i. xxvii, A united and mutually 
complementary pair. 

c. Complementary angles \ angles which together 
VOL. II. 
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make up a right angle. Cotnplementary colours 
{hues, etc.) : colours which, in combination, pro- 
duce white or colourless light. 

1829 Nat, Philos. I. Optics xviL 47 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) 
The accidental colours have also been called complementary 
colours. 183X Brewster Optics xii. 103 The colour trans- 
mitted is always complementary to the one reflected, or 
which, when mixed with it, would make white light. 1873 
tr. H elinholtz' Pop, Lect. 236 The after-image accordingly 
appears of a bluish green, the complementary colour to red. 

t2. Ceremonious: = Complemental 4. Obs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, liv, (Arb.) 76 Whose entertain- 
ments to greater men are respectful!, not complementary. 
1637 S. W. Schisiti Dispach't Nothing but a dry com- 
plementary precedency to walk, stand, or speak first. 

B. sb. "I* 1. A master of accomplishments. Obs. 

XS99 A JoNSQN Cynthia’s Rev. v. ii,Atu0, Is he a master? 
Cri. Confirmed under the hands of the most skilful and 
cunning complementaries alive. 

2 . Short for ‘ complementary colour ’. 

C 1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc, I. 83/2 Tlieir complementaries 
come in view on the analyser being moved. 

Hence Compleme'ntaxiiieBS, complementary 
quality or state. 

x88x Lb Conte Sight 61 This, .seems a probable cause of 
complementariness, 

t Coimplemeuta’ster- Obs. [See -aster.] 
A petty complimenter. Cf. Complementary B r. 

1635 Brome Sparagus Gard. rv. ix. Wks. 1873 III. 194 
Play you the Complementasters before him a little for his 
further instruction : Imagine then a couple of Courtiers 
scarcely acquainted fall to. 

(Domplementee, obs. f. Complimentee. 

x 620 [see next word]. 

Gompleme’uter. Also -or. [f. as prec.-f 
-ER, -OB,] One who, or that which, complements ; 
t formerly = Complimenter. 

i6zo E. Blount Horx Subsec. X2i These, .ceremonies, be 
equally tedious to the Complementer, and Complementee. 
1637 Hobbes Stigmai 11 You and your Complementers. 
a 1080 Butler Rem. (1739) IL 271 A Complementer is one 
that endeavours to make himself appear a very fine Man, in 
persuading another, that He is so. 

II Compleme’nto. Obs. rare—^. [It. compli- 
mento (Florio) ‘compliment, ceremony, kind office, 
accomplishment’.] = Compliment. 

1582 STAMYHURST./S'Hrfr Ded. (Arb.) 10 Omitting al oother 
ceremonial complementoes beetweene youre lordship and 
mee. 

Oomplene, -plenne, -plent, obs. ff. Compline, 
Complain, Complaint. 

Coraplesence, obs. f. Complaisanob. 
Complesa, -eash, var. of Complisii v. Obs. 
Gom.pleta'ble (k^mplJ*tab’l),a. [f. Complete 
». -I- -ABLE.] That can be made complete. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, X. xxi. iv. 38 Not complete, or, 
in human language, completable or pronounceable at all. 

Gomplete (kpmplf’t), a. Forms: 4-5 conx- 
plet, -pleet, 6-7 -pleats, 6-9 -pleat, 4- com- 
plete. [ad. L. complet-us, pa. pplc. of complere to 
fill up, finish, fulfil, f. com- intensive prefix + *ptere 
to fill (diplenus full). Cf. F. complet, compute 
(in Palsgr. 1530 ; the earlier OF. word was compli, 
compile from the Romanic form of the vb. com- 
plir(e). About 1600 often accented co'mplete, 
e.g. by Marlowe, Chapman, and Shakspere.] 

1 . Having all its parts or members ; comprising 
the full number or amount ; embracing all the re- 
quisite items, details, topics, etc. ; entire, full. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 1. 323 Ech compleet resoun tellijj 
treupe Jiat we shulde trowe. 1386 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tam. 
burl. III. iii, Their shoulders broad for complete armour fit. 
*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. § 19 (T.) When one doth wait for 
another coming, till the assembly . . be complete. x6oa 
Shaks. Ham. i. iv. 32. x6xi Bible 2 Macc. iii. 23 It 
seemed that hee that sate vpon tlie horse, had complete 
harnesse of golde. 16x3 Chapman Odyss. vi. 83 A coach . . 
Stately and complete. 1740 Johnson Life^ Barretter, 
Those, who have received more complete intelligence. 1836 
Emerson Eng, Traits, ‘ Times’ "Wks. (Bohn) II. 117 Its 
information is earliest, completest, and surest. 1871 Ruskin 
Munera P. (x88o) Pref. 24 The preface is complete in itself. 

2 . Of a period or space of time : That has run 
its full course, whole. Of action or events in time : 
Finished, ended, concluded. 

CX386 Chaucer Merch, T. 649 The fourthe day compleet 
fro noon to noon. — Nutis Pr, T. 369 Whan l>at the 
Monthe. .That highte March. .Was compleet. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. I. xvi. (R.) By the tyme or space of v. yeres com- 
plete. x6o6 Shaks. Tr, ^ Cr. iv.i. 27 loue, let iEneas liue 
. . A thousand compleate courses of the Sunne. 170X Evelyn 
Diary (1827) III. 393, I was this day 81 complete. 1731 
Pope Ep. Burlington 78 Behold Villario’s ten years toil 
compleat. 1879 Lockyer Elem. Astron,^ 3x9 The Moon's 
nodes perform a complete revolution in nineteen years. 

3 . Of an action, state, or quality : Realized in its 
full extent ; entire, thorough. 

1643 Ord. Lords ^ Com., Susp.fr. Sacrasn.x Sincerely to 
endeavour the compleat establishment of Purity and Unity. 
16636ERBIER Ceutisel 10 A man of compleat stature. 1727 
De Toe Syst. Magic i. iv. (1840) iis The greatest and best 
principles are often illustrated . . by their conmletest con- 
traries. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxx. (1B36) 258 Next 
came the complete inability to obtain drink without manu- 
facturing it. 1834 Ronalds & Richardson Chetn. Technol. 
I. 199 One pound of peat requires for complete combustion 
. . from 70 to 134 cubic feet of air. 187^ Bryce Holy Rom, 
Emp. (ed. 3) 443 The triumph of the principle, .{s complete, 
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4 . Perfect in nature or quality ; without defect. 
c laSto Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 362 Men shulden hi hooli lif 
of Crist trowe J>at his lawe is compleet. 1590 Marlowe 
zndPt, Tambiirl.i, iii, If thou exceed thy elder brothers 
worth. And shine in complete virtue more than thw. 1673 
Ray_ 5 oh^«. Low C., Florence 323 The church of S. Maria 
Florida, which in some mens opinion is the compleatest 
structure that ever was set upon the earth. X779-8X John- 
son L, P., Pope "Wks. IV. g6 The praise had been compleat 
had his friend’s virtue been equal to his wit. 1878 Hopps 
ReL 4 Moral Lect. iv. 16 Everything which trains and 
educates is leading on to that completer kind of life. 

6. Of persons: Fully equipped or endowed; 
perfect, accomplished, consummate ; esp. in refer- 
ence to a particular art or pursuit, as a complete 
actor, horseman, merchant. ? Obs. or arch. 

_ 1326 Tindale Coloss. ii. 10 Ye are complete in him which 
is the heed of all rule and power. 1399 Marston Sco, 
Villanie ii. v. 197 A compleat villaine, perfect, absolute. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. iii. iii. 181 Then maruell not, thou 
great and compleat man. 1622 Feacham (title) The Com- 
pleat Gentleman. 1633 Walton (title) The Compleat 
Angler. 1709 Kennett Erasmus ott Folly 31 The com- 
pleatest actors shall be hissed off the stage, xgix Addison 
Sped. No. 86 r 4 A Knave compleat, 1732 Johnson 
Rambler No. 108 T 3 The sailor [thought] all that was 
necessary to make a man complete mi^t be learned on 
ship-board. 1822 W. Irving Braceb, Hall (1845) 100 He was 
acknowledged to be. .the completest gentleman of his time, 
■f 6. Const, •with (cf. replete imth) ; also in, Obs. 
1367 Fenton Trag. Disc., A tongue compleate with spyte, 
x3gx Shai^_. Two Gent, ii, iv. 73. 1658 Sir T. 13 rowne 
Hyd-riot. iii. 16 The folly of our fore-fathers, wherein . . 
this Island was so comyleat. 0x674 Clarendon Hist, 
VIII. (18,^3) 481/2 That neither of them should move upon 
any action till they should be both complete in greater 
numbers, than either of them had yet marened with. 

7 . Complete flower'. +(«) one which possesses 
stamens and pistils ; {U) one which also possesses 
the floral envelopes. Complete metamorphosis 
(Entom.) : one in which the pupa is formed like 
the imago ; so complete pupa. 

1794 Martym Rmisseatls Bot. ix. 87 The first thing you 
have to see is, whether the flowers are complete or perfect, 
that is, have both .stamens and pistils. X807 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. 306 A flower furnished with both calyx and 
corolla is called jYm compleius, a complete flower. 1826 
Kirby & Sf. Entomol. HI. xxxi. 239 The pupte of this sub- 
division [Arachnida] were named by Linnd Complete from 
their near resemblance to the imago. X847 Carfentbr Zool. 
§ 626 As an example of complete metamomhosis . . taking the 
Bombyx mori . , the silkworm. 1857 H^enfrby Bot. 88 A 
flower presenting all the [four] whorls is called complete. 

8. quasi-J^. The complete : the full amount {of). 
X790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V, 143 The age has not yet 

the complete of benefit. 

9. qaasi-adv. = Completely. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus v, 828 Troylus wel woxen was in 
heighte, And complet formed by proporcioun, 1381 W. 
Stafford Compl. 1.(1876) 23 Taughte more perfectly 

and more compleate, e i6xx (Chapman Iliad vi. (R.) All in 
fire he burn’d him compleate arm'd. 1837-40 Haliburton 
Clockm. (1862) 137 They all know me to be an American 
citizen here, by my talk, for we speak it complete in New 
England. 

Gomplete (k^plrt), v. Also 7-9 compleat, 
[f. the adj.; cf. mod. F. computer. Probably 
having a fitrther association with L. complet- ppl. 
stem of complere ; see prec.] 

1 . trans. To bring to an end, finish (an action, 
performance, work, a distance, period oftime, etc.). 

1330 Palsgr. 491/2,! complete, I fulfyll. yaccomplis. Who 
shall complete this worke nowe he is deed ? Ibid. 492/1, I 
complete, I fynisshe or performe a thyng, 1646 Recordis 
Gr. Aries Pref, 9 All which. , I have almost compleated to 
bt. exhibited to your Highnesse. 1684 R. Waller Nat, 
Exper. 36 We . . compleated the filling of the Cane to A, 
and tyed it over fast with a Bladder. lyKt Labelye 
Westm. Br. 108 In Case I should be prevented by Death, 
from compleating this Work. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 
§ 6 (1882) 407 After completing the circuit of the globe. 

2 . To make whole or entire, so as to leave 
nothing wanting. 

1726 Butler Serm. iii. 43 Add to these the superior faculty 
. .and you compleat the Idea of Humane Nature. 1795 
Mason C/(. Mus. i. 14 When -the sense is compleated. 1875 
Jowett Plato V, 10 Plato completes his sketch of the 
constitution by the appointment of officers, 

b. To fill up the number of ; to make up the 
full tale or amount of. 

2649 Denham Death Ld. Hastings (R.), Within these 
cold embraces ravish'd lies That which compleats the age's 
tyrannies. 1738 Owvee Leonidas i. 214 Three hundred 
more compleat th'intrraid band. xSax Penny Cycl. s,v. 
Regiment XIX. 339/1 The legions of Henry II were never 
completed to the extent prescribed by the ordonnance. 

3 . To make perfect ; to accomplish ; to furnish 
or equip completely. 

idfiyMiLTONP.X. XI. 618 That fairfemal Troop. .Bred onely 
and completed to the taste Of lustful appetence. 1743 De 
Fods Eng. Tradestnan Introd. (1841) I. 3 In order to com- 
plete the English tradesman in this manner. 1803 Wordsw. 
Prelude xiv. (1831) 293 All that love can do . . to complete 
the man, Perfect him, made imperfect in himself. 

b. To give a full title or degree to (a person) ; 
to invest fully with a rank or office. Obs. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. (1630) I. 413 Every churchman com- 
pleated in holy orders was called Presbyter. 2678 Walton 
Life Sasiderson 4 Mr. Sanderson was compleated Master of 
Arts. 2727 Swift Cireumcis. E, Curll, He was now com- 
pleted a perfect Jew. 
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4 . To accomplish, fulfil (a vow, hope), rare. 
Cf. CoanpiiETioM'. 

1680 OrwAY Orphan. 11. iv. 653 Honourable Vows Which 
be this day appointed to compleat. *732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 
913 To town he comes, compleats the nation's hope. 18x4 
WoRDSW. Excursion ix. Wks. 525/1 Your Country must 
complete Her glorious destiny. 

Completed (k^mplrted), fpl. O. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Finished, made complete. 

x66s Glanvill Seeps, Sci. xxv, There’s but little re- 
semblance between the Mucous sperm, and the compleated 
Animal. 1861 Mbs. Norton Lady LaG,Qssa<^. 17 Completed 
tasks of love. 1874 Roby Lai, Gram, § 1450 The perfect, 
completed future, and pluperfect express completed action. 
Hence Oomple'teduess. 

1862 Lyttom Sir, Story I. 122 Our two hearts . . blending 
. , into the completedness of a solemn union. 

Completely’ (k^mpirtli), adv, [f. Compiete a, 
-(--LT.J In a complete manner j fully, perfectly ; 
entirely, wholly, Ihoron^ly. 

xsa6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531I 67 b. Our labour and 
seruyee done completly and fulfylled. 1599 Middleton & 
Rowley Old Law t. i. And yet we two are not completely 
one. 171S Budgell Spect. No. 425 ? 3 A Man completely 
armed. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. ii. Miss Arabella Wilmot 
was allowed by all to be completely pretty. 1862 Ruskin 
Mnntra P. (1880) 36 The currency does not completely re- 
present the wealdi of the country. 

+ Comple'temLeiit. Obs. [f. Complete v. + 
-mbnt: cf. mod.F. compUteimnt^ The act of 
completing or making complete, completion. 

1653 Blithe Eng. Tmprov, Impr. To Rdr., If God .shall 
lease to assist it to the Compleatment. 1683 Penn. A rchives 
, 69 My Agent at Court for the compleatment of my affairs. 
1802 Ann. Reg, 1801 Chron. 277 The completement of the 
peace concluded on the 9th February. 

Completeness (k^mplrtnes). [f. Completed. 
+ -HESS.] The state or quality of being complete. 
x6a8 Eable Microcosm, xl. (Arb.) 61 One whom two or 
three Countries make up to this compleatnesse. 1648 Ei&on 
Bas. 47 , 1 cannot allow their wisdom such a compleatness 
and inerrability as to exclude myself. 1725 Watts Logic 1. 
vi. §7 This.. goes to make up the Compleatness of any 
Subject. x8to Max Mulleb Sc, Relig. (1873) 107 Few 
critical scholars could master them in their completeness. 

Froude Oceana 11 . 31 A completeness of proof which 
can leave no room for doubt. 

Completer (k^mpirtaj). [f. Complete zi. -1- 
-ee.] One who completes. 

170* Whitehead Truth Prev. 123 The Efhcient Cause, 
Worker, and Compleater of this Baptism. 1868 G. Mac- 
donald R. Pale. I. 243 We shall have .. more modifiers 
and completers, and fewer inventors. 

t Completes. Obs. [ad,Sp.«»i//<?to,]=CoM- 

PLINB. 

1638 in Phillips. ^ 1678 — Completes^ the last or closing 
Prayers of the Evening Service. 

Completing (k^mplftiq), vbl, sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ihg”.] The action of the veib Complete; 
completion. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 53 For God sure esteems the 
growth and compleating of one vertuous person, more then 
the restraint of ten vitious. i6sx G. W. tr. Ctnoel's Inst, 183 
The other Formes were rather Ornaments and Compleat- 
ings. 1727 Dart Canterb. Cathedr. 8 Malmesbury by mis- 
t^e ascribes the compleating of it to Ernulfus. i8ox in 
Picton L'pool Munic, Rec. (1886} II. 363 The entire com- 
pleting of the Plan. 

Comple'ting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h -ing a,] 
That completes. 

x6^ AHif. Handsomeness (1662) 47 Where God hath put 
to his last and compleating hand ? x86o Mill Repr. Govt. 
(1865) 61 The only quarter in which to look for a supplement, 
or completing corrective, to the instincts of a democratic 
majority, is the instructed minority, 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary'e Phaner. qog The completing bundles doubtless 
belong to the secondary formations of intercalary bundles. 

Completion (k^mplf Jan), [ad. L. completion- 
em, n. of action f. cotnplere to fill uj), complete.] 
The action of completing or making complete ; 
the condition of being completed or perfected. 

1637 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr., They may tend to the com- 
pletion of the business, a 1744 Pope (J,), He makes it the 
utmost completion of an ill character to bear a malevolence 
to the best men. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. 203 V 6 It is 
necessary to the completion of every good, that it be timely 
obtained. X84X-4 Emerson Ess, Mmmers Wks. (Bohn) I. 
2 o6 a plentiful fortune is reckoned necessary, .to the com- 
pletion of this man of the world. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers of Plor, v. 137 The past in its. .stony completion is 
always a poor substitute for the present. 

b. Accomplishment, fulfilment (of a prophecy, 
wish, etc.). 

1639 Hammond Oh Ps. Pref. x6. 1678 Cudworth Iniell. 
Sysi, i. IV, 283 Virgil’s forementioned Eclogue ; wherein 
there is . . another completion of them [the Sibylline books] 
expected. atjxS South (J.), All the divine predictions, 
receiving their completion in Christ, X736 Butler Anal 
II. VII. 353 The apparent completions of prophecy. 184a 
Tennyson Gardeah^s D. 234 ’That my desire . . By its 
own energy fulfill’d itself. Merg'd in completion. 

*1* 0. (with^/.) A perfection, an accomplishment. 
1662 Bp. Gauden, in Chr. Wordsworth Documentary 
Snppl. (i 82|) 34 Your Lordship, in whom arc all those com- 
pletions which advance men to . . love and high esteeme. 

Completive (k^mplPtiv), a. [ad. L. com- 
plefw-us ‘ serving for filling up f. eomplet’ ; see 
Complete v. and -rvs. Cf. F. compUUf, (Both 
terms of grammar.)] Having the attribute of 
completing ; serving for completion {of). 
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Completive tense (Harris] : = completed or perfect tense. 

X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 75 Virtue is termed by 
Basil.. completive of Nature, xy^ Harris Wks. 

(1841) 154 The middle tenses, (which express time as ex- 
tended and passing,) and the perfect or completive, which 
express its completion or end. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Dra- 
maturgy (1865) II The articulations are the initial., tte 
speculative, and the completive. 1879 G. Macdonald Svr 
Gibbie I. xxii. 314 Notes explanatory and completive. 1887 
W. S. Pratt in W. Gladden Parish Problems 454 In no 
sense preparatory, but rather confirmatory or completive. 

Hence Comple'tively adv., in a completive 
manner, by way of completion. 

x6sx Baxter Inf. Bapt. 3x7 Remission is hut a Relative 
change, and Baptism I confMS a moral instrument of con- 
ferring it complctively. 

II Completo'rinm. == Completoby B. 2. 

1616 T. Godwin Moses ^ Aaron (1655) 83 At nine of the 
clock at night began the second, and that is termed com- 
pletorium, their completory. 1876 M. Davies Unorlh. 
Loud. 249 The latter at once commenced the office of Com- 
pletorium or Compline. 

Completoxy (k^mplriori), a. and sb. In 5-7 
-orie. [ad. L. completor£-^s (found only as neut. 
sb,, in Eccl, use), f. complet-', see above, and -OBY.] 

A. adj. Having the fimetion of completing or 
perfecting ; affording completion {of). 

1639 Hdylin AnimaAv, in Fuller Aptp, Inj. Bmoc. (1840) 
346 In no degree essential to, or completely of, the Sacra- 
ment. <1x677 Barrow Serm, Wks. 1716 II. 268_The pas- 
sion of our Lord., completory of ancient- .predictions. x88o 
Fairbairn Stud. Life Christ xv. (x88i) 270 His mission to 
be not hostile to Judaism, but completory of it. 

B. sb. 

1 , A completory thing ; anything whose function 
it is to afford completion. 

x6s9 H. L’Estrange Alliance Dio. Off. 390 The cere- 
mony was considered . . as the completory and close of 
Baptism. 1731 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 17s A comple- 
tory, that is, the premiss which is wanting in an. enthymeme, 
to complete the .syllogism. 

2 . [Eccl. L. complHorium^ = Compline. 

CX430 Mtrour Saluacioun 4535 In the houre of com- 
pletorie. 1336 in Burnet Hist. Rff. Records in. in. (X715) 
»4 Between even soiige and completorie. i6ig W. Perkins 
Cases Cotisc, 166 The seauenth and last [hour], is after the 
Sunne-setting, which they call the Completorie. x8oa 
FosnROKE Brit, Menachistn (1843} iv, 31 The bell was then 
rung for Completory. 

'j'Comple'tlire. Obs. rare—"^, [ad. L. type 
*compleiiira ; see prec. and -dbe.] A completing. 

1643 Sir E. Dering Sp, Relig. xiv. 43 It [the Lord’s 
Prayer] was once, and but once repeated, as the high 
compleature of all devout expressions. 

Complex (kp'mpleks), sb. Also 7 oomplexe, 
[ad. L, complex-us surrounding, encompassing, en- 
circling, compass, embrace, connexion in discourse, 
f, ppl. stem of complect^e : see next. 

In Bailey both sk and adj. are accented complex', so 
the sb. by Thomson in 1738,] 

1 , A whole comprehending in its compass a 
number of parts, esp. (in later use) of interconnected 
parts or involved particulars ; a complex or com- 
plicated whole. 

a 163a J, Smith Sel, Disc. iv. 89 If our souls were nothing 
else but a complex of (laid atoms. Ibid. vii. 362 Containing 
almost nothing else in the whole complex and bo(^ of it. 
1672 Phil. Trans, VII. 5103 The Complex of the Planets, 
disposed and order’d.. after the Copernican way. 

Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) I, 93 Names being, .necessary for 
gathering our ideas, and holding them together in a com- 
plex. 1862 Trench Mirac. Introd. 97 The whole complex 
of Christ’s life and doctrine. x88o Times 28 Dec. 11^2 To 
sift out of the complex of [spectroscopic] lines given by 
each chemical element those which are 'basic'. 1885 
Leodesdorf Cremona's Prop, Geom, 241 Let there be given 
in the_ plane of the auxiljary conic a figure or complex of 
any kind composed of points, straight lines, and curves. 

+ b. In the {1011016) complex', considered through- 
out its extent ; as a whole. Obs. 

x66i H, D, Disc. Liturgies xoa Is the Church of Rome 
Idolatrous? . . Is her wor^ip so in the whole complex, j-ea 
or not ? 1695 Whether Part, dissolved by Death Pcess of 
Orange 6 Government, taken in the whole complex of it, 
cannot.. provide against stll Emergencies, ciyao W. Gib- 
son Farrier's Disperts. vi. iiL (1734) 164 To take it in the 
Coimlex, it makes a pretty warm comfortable composition, 

^ 2 . An interweaving, contexture. Obs. 

2727 A. Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. II. xxxix. 83 Their 
Religion is a Complex of Mahometism and Paganism. 

C9mplex (k^i-mpleks), a. [a.mod. F. complexe, or 
ad. its source, L. complex-us, pa, pple. of complectSre 
or complecti to encompass, embrace, comprehend, 
comprise ; hence perh. originally * embracing or 
comprehending several elements’, but in course of 
Eng. use tending to its analytical sense of ‘ plaited 
together, interwoven ’ ; f. com- together + plextts 
plaited ; cf. complicated, and L. complex Complice.] 

1 . Consisting of or comprehending various parts 
united or connected together; fonned by combina- 
tion of different elements ; composite, compound. 
Said of things, ideas, etc. (Opposed to simple, 
both here and in sense 3.) 

A 163a J. Smith Disc, i, go That complex and multi- 
fenous man that _is made up of soul and body. x6^ Locke 
Hum. lind. II. xii.(ed. 3) 79 Ideas thus made up of several 
ample ones put together, I call Complex ; such as are 
Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Universe. 1730 
Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 143 Those attributives which 
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have this complex power pf denoting both an attribute and 
an assertion .. giammarians call verbs. 2789 * Bf.ntham 
Princ. Legist, xviii. S 49 The condition of a parent . . may 
be considered as a complex condition compounded of that 
of a guardian, and that of a master. 1873 Blake ZoOl. 47 
The stomach is often complex. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect, 
Archit. I. 226 A complex pillar composed of four shafts 
united in one. 

2 . esp. Consisting of parts or elements not simply 
co-ordinated, but some of them involved in various 
degrees of subordination; complicated, involved, 
intricate ; not easily analysed or disentangled. 

27x3 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 4 A very complex App.-!- 
ratus. 179S Mason Ch. Mus. li. 134 So complex a harmony 
and so simple a melody. 2803 Southey Mcuioc in Azt. xxi. 
As they weave The complex crossings of the mazy dance. 
183s Bain Senses ^ Ini. i. ii. § s The mere mechanical 
arrangement of the brain is exceedingly complex. _ xSyp 
McCarthy Own Times II. xxviii. 347 All these artificial 
and complex arrangements presently fell to piece.s. 

b. Complex fraction in Arith. (Cf. Comdound.) 

2827 Hutton Course Math. I. 52 A Complex Fraction, is 
one that has a fraction or a mixed number for its numerator, 
or its denominator, or both. 2873 Hamb. Smith A riih, § 74. 

e. Complex sentence in Gram. ; a sentence con- 
taining one or more subordinate clauses, as ‘ I 
assured him that (the man [whom he sought] was 
not here) ’. 

1881 Mason Ertg. Grant. § 402 A complex sentence is 
produced whenever the place of a substantive, an adjective, 
or an adverb is supplied by a. .clause. 

Complex (k^mple’ks), v. rare. [f. I* complex- 
ppl. stem of complectSre, or the freq. comple.xare, to 
encompass, embrace ; but partly taken in the analy- 
tical sense of L. com- together -t plect-Sre, plex- to 
plait, twine : see prec. In sense s, perh. directly 
from Complex «.] 

1 1 . trans. To join, unite, attach. Obs. 

rx47D Harding Chron. xci. iii, Edwyns iloughter ., to 
whome Men dyd complex Maydens twelue, to take the 
christenhede. 

2 . To combine into a complex whole ; to com- 
plicate, mix up. 

x6s8 Bttrton's Diary (1B28) III. 358 The question is com- 
plexed of matter-of-fact and mattcr-of-right. xSW Brown- 
ing Ring t( Bh. VIII. 1312 Murdered thus . . in disguise 
Whereby mere murder got compicxcd with wile. 

f 3 . To embrace. Obs. 

A 2637 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 174 All that plenteous 
variety which was complext in the general terms of milk 
and honey. Ibid. 146. 

t Complexation., Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. type 
*complexation-em, n. of action f. complexare to en- 
compass, embrace closely, clasp round. But in 
sense associated with complex adj.] X'act or con- 
dition of being complex ; complication, complexity. 

2703 Berkeley Commpl..bk. wks, 1872 IV, 432 Com- 
plexation of ideas twofold. This refers to colours being 
complex ideas. 

Complexeyon, obs. f. Comple.xion. 
tComplexed, complext (k^mplekst),///. a. 
Obs. [f. Complex v. -ed 1.] Made complex ; 
complex, complicated, intricately involved. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. x. 322 More com- 
plied consideration:;. 2677 Hale Prim, Orig. Matt. iv. 
viii. 359 Giving almost every thing, .a complexed and com- 
plicated accommodation to various other things. 2723 De- 
saguliers Fires Impr. 92 ^Vhen a hlan understands . . this 
simple manner, he may easily go on to a more complex'd 
Construction. 2838 Dc Morgan in Graves Life Sir IV. Ii. 
Hamilton III. (1889) 539 Cauchy’s proof.. is Argand's, 
much complexed, perplexed, etc. 

Complexeduess (k^mple-ksudnus). ? Ohs, [f. 
prec. -k -NESS.] Complexity, involved character. 

2690 Locke Hum, Uud. tv. iii, (ei 3)325 The Comjilexed- 
ness of these moral Ideas. 2^ For, Q, Rev. XXXIXI. 363 
Working away at the machine, whose compIexedness..he 
could neither unravel nor perfectly understand, 

Coiaple* 3 cif|y, ©. rare. complex-us + -'SX.'\ 
trans. To make complex or complicateil, 

_ 2830 W. Taylor Hist. Sun>. Germ. Poetry III. 240 There 
IS an underplot, .which complexifies the incidents. 

Complexioil (kpmple’kjan), sb. Forms ; 4-5 
complexioun, 5-6 -ione, -yon, 4-6 compleo- 
oionn, -ion(e, -yon, complexcion, -ioun, -yon, 
6 oomplextion, 4-9 -plection, 4- complexion, 
[a. F. complexion (13th c. in Littr£), ad. L. com- 
plexion-em * combination, connexion, association 
later ‘physical constitution or conformation’, f. 
complex- ppl. stem of complectSre\3kigD. analytically 
from com- together -k ple^Sre to plait, twine.] 

I. From Romanic and med. Latin. 

+ 1 . In the physiology and natural philosophy of 
the Middle Ages ; The combination of supposed 
qualities {fold or hot, and moist or dry) in a certain 
proportion, determining the nature of a body, 
plant, etc. ; the combination of the four ‘ humours ’ 
of the body in a certain proportion, or the bodily 
habit attributed to such combination ; ‘ tempera- 
ment ’. Obs. exc. Hist, 

C2386 Chaucer Prol. 333 Of his complexioun he was 
sangwyn. H93 Gower Conf. III. n6 Whose [Saturn's] 
complexion Is colde. cx^aoLtmfroHdsCirurg. (MS. B.1 20 
Pe qualities . , ben foure : hot, colde, moyst and drye, and 
***** ham, yt ys necessarie to fynden in 
bodies pat hen medlyde, foure comptexiouns; complexioun 
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ys no}>ynge eUys but a manere qualitie medlyde in worch- 
ynge. 1533 Elyot Ccist. HeWte Qa, Complexion is 
a combynation of two dyvers qualities of the foure ele- 
mentes in one bodye, as hotte and drye of the Fyre : hotte 
and moyste of the Ayre. 1^8-77 Vicary Auat. Ii888) 18 
The Grystle..is of compjexion colde and drye. /bid. 22 
The flesh.. is in complexion hote and moyst. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens in. IvL 397 It engendreth_ fevers in suche as be of a 
hoate complexion. Ibid, v. Ixviii. 633 Arsesmart is colde 
and diw of complexion. . *683 Tryon Way to Health 3 A 
Mans Complexion, of which there are commonly reckon'd 
four kinds, viz. the Cholerick, the Phlegmatick, the San- 
guine and the Melancholy. 171a Henley Sped. No. 396 
f 2 These Portraitures . . give Oiat melancholy Tincture to 
the most sanguine Complexion, which this Gentleman calls 
an Inclination to be in a Brown-study. 1829 Southey Sir 
T. More (1831) I. 234. As long as practitioners proceeded 
upon the gratuitous theory of elementary Complections. 

f b. Also used as equivalent to ‘ humour or to 
‘ collection of humours ’. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 369 Leches seyne that of com- 
plecciouns Proceden they [dreaius], or fast, or glotonie. 
1398 TREVisa Barth, De P. R, v. Ivii. (149s) 174 The bones 
ben greuyd by gadrynge of grete complexion and humours 
in the joyntes of bones. 1547 Boordb Breu. Health ccxxix. 
(1598} 78 b, Melancholy other wise named blacke coler . . 
is one of the four Complections or Humours, and is cold 
and dry. 1689 Evelyn Mem, {1857) III. 314 This variety 
of dreams which he, as well as Hippocrates, and others., 
attribute to the crasis and constitution of the body and 
complexions domineering. 

+ 2. Bodily habit or constitution {prig, supposed 
to be constituted by the ‘ humours '). Ohs. 

X340 Aye/tb, 31 pou art to flebble of compleccloun, ]jou ne 
mijt na^t do pe greate penonces. 1483 Caxton Cato B vj b. 
Thou oughtest to slepe . . whan, .that nature requyreth nit 
and thy complexyon. 1490 — Eneydos 85 [She] prepared 
to hym [the dragon] his mete, alle after his complexion. 
ija5 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cvii. [ciii.] 310 The Countrey 
was not mete for their complexions. 1545 Raynold Byrth 
ManUyfide 49 If the partie be weke and of feble com- 
plexion. i6cn Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 102 Mee thinkes it is very 
soultry, and hot for _my Complexion. 1686 F. Spence tr. 
Varillas' Ho. Medici 299 He was of so strong and sound a 
complexion, Hume Hist. Eng. II. xx. 5 The duke of 
Brabant was of a sickly complexion and weak mind. 

+ b. Physical constitution or nature (of members 
of the body). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. (149s) ui, xx. The tongue, 
towchinge the complexion of the substaunce therof is liolowe 
and_ moyste. ci^o Lau/rands Cirurg, (MS. A.] 21 pe 
maris [matrix] of womman ha)> an able complexcioun to 
conseiven. Ibid. 22 pese smale lymes han dyvers foormes, 
complexciouns & helpingis aftir J>e dyversitees of be pro- 

S orciouns of ))e mater, which )>at bei ben maad or. 1604 
G. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies ys, ix. 146 (Of Sea-sickness). 
We see some are taken therewith passing rivers in Barkes: 
others.. going in Coches and Carosses, according to the 
divers complexions of the stomacke. 

1 8- Constitution or habit of mind, disposition, 
temperament ; ‘ nature ’. Obs. (exc. as fig. of 4 ). 

^ c 1386 Chaucer Parson's 7*. r 51X Or ellis his complexioun 
is .so corrageous that he may not forbere. cz^5 Digby 
Myst, (1882) V. Mor. Wisd, 343, I know all compleccions of 
man, wher-to he is most disposed. 1535 JoYE.<4^0f. Tindale 
20 Hcre^mayst thou se of what nature and complexion 
Tindale is. 1596 Shaks. Merch, V. hi. i. 32 Shylocke . . 
knew the bird was fledg'd, and then it is the complexion of 
them al to leaue the dam, 1599 — Much Ada n. i. 305 Some- 
thing of a iealous complexion, xyoa Etig, Theopkrast, 120 
Men that are cowards by complexion are hardly to be made 
valiant by discourse. xy4a Hume Ess, , Sceptic (1817) 1 . 176 A 
very amorous complexion. X79X Burke App. Whigs Wks- 
VI. 48. X856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
II j The two complexions, or two styles of mind — the per- 
ceptive class, and the practical finality class. 

4;. The natural colour, texture, and appearance 
of the skin, esp, of the face ; orig, as showing the 
‘ temperament ’ or bodily constitution. (Now, 
without any such notion, die ordinary sense.) 

[X568 Grafton Chron. II. 57^ The Lady Margaret. . was of 
such nasty complexion and evill savored breath.] igSo Lyly 
Euphnes (Arb.} 405 Rhodope beeing beautiful! (if a good 
complection and fayre fauour be tearmed beautie). 1596 
Shaks. Merch, V. ii. i. i Mislike me not for my complexion. 
The shadowed liuwie of the burnisht sunne. _ a 1639 Wot- 
TON Edttc, in Relig. Wotton (1672) 78 The child's colour or 
complexion (as we vulgarily term it). X699 Dampier Voy, 
II. 1, viii. t6i People of more different Complexions . . from 
the cole black to a light tawney. X7S3 Hogarth Aned. 
Beauty xii. g6 A beautiful complexion. 1856 Emerson Es^. 
Traits, ifacs Wks. (Bohn) II. 30 The English face ..with 
the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open . . fiorid aspect, 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. u. 6 It discolours the 
complexion of my Greatnesse to acknowledge it. 

+ b. Rareljr, the colour of hair or beard. Ohs. 
x8aa Southey in Q. Rev. XXVII. 3 Having a red beai-d, 
a complexion very unusual in Portugal, 
f c. Countenance, face. Obs, rare~'^. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. iv. ii. 62 Turne thy complexion there. 

6 . trails/. Of other things ; Colour, visible aspect, 
look, appearance. 

*S 5»3 Shaks. RicJ^ IT, m. ii. 194 Men iudge by the com- 
plexion of the Skie The state and inclination of the day. 
X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. vi. 97 Clove . .dryed in the 
Sun, hecommeth blacke, and in the Complexion we receive it. 
X69X Ray Creation i. (1704) 113 [Metals] reduced again into 
their natural Form and Complexion. 1836 Stanley Sinai 
ij' Pal. i. (1838) 90 The wear and tear of weather, which has 
effaced . . the features and tanned the complexion of all the 
other temples. 

1 6. A colouring preparation applied (by women) 
to ‘ give a complexion ’ to the face. Obs. 
x6ox Holland PHtiy, Expleut. Wds. Art, They are called 


at this day complexions, whereas they be cleane contrarie ; 
for the complexion is naturall, and these altogether arti- 
ficial!. 1608 Bf. Hall Char. Virtues V. 11, 117 He hath 
salves for every sore . . complexion for every face. x6x6 Bul- 
LOKAR, Complexion, sometime . . painting used by women. 

7. fg. (from senses 1 - 3 ). Quality, character, con- 
dition ; in mod. use often with some notion of 
‘ tinge, colour, aspect ’ from senses 4 - 5 . 

2389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie m. v. (Arh.) i6r Vnder these 
three principall complexions (if I may with leaue so terme 
them) high, meane and base stile, there be contained many 
other humors or qualities of stile, a 1626 Bacon Max. 4 
Uses Com.Law Pref.a The amendment., of the very natuie 
and complection of the whole law. «x66i Fuller Worthies 
(X840) II. 417 The complexion of the times being altered. 
X7S4 Chatham Lett. Nephew iii. 10 Upon [your education] 
the complexion of all die rest of your days will infallibly 
depend. 1843 Prescott Mexico n. vi. (1 864) 103 These acts . . 
were countenialanced by others of an opposite complexion, 
b. {fig. from 4 or 5.) Appearance, aspect. 
x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit, Ittdia II. v. viii. 684 Skill, .in putting 
off the evil day : and in giving a fair complexion to the 
present one. 

II. From old Latin senses. 

t 8 . Embrace. [L. complextis.'] Obs. rare. 

1493 Festivall (1313) 88 h. For flesshely complexcyon of 
a man and woman . . Our lady . . conceyued not with com- 
plexcyon of man. 

1 9. Complication, combination. Obs. 

1628 T. Sfencer Logick II [In] the second Chapter of 
Aristotles Categories, .wee haue these words : Those things, 
which are contained in Logick, bee (i) without complexion 
[S.vev O'VjU.rAoKqs], (2) with complexion [xara (TU/iirAoKiii']. 
a 1633 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677)^80 We t^e die Sacrament, 
and the thing of the Sacrament in complexion. 1669 Gale 
Crt, Gentiles i, i. xi. 69 The Syriac . . sprang up . . from the 
complexion or combination of the Hebrew and Chaldee. 
1723 Watts Logic (1736) 165 Beside diis Complexion which 
belongs to the Subject or Predicate. 

f 10. quasi-cflwcr. A coupling, a combination. 

16. . B, JoMSON Eng. Gram, l v. (1692) 678 Diphthongs 
are the complexions, or couplings of vowels. 1678 CluD- 
WORTII InielL Sysi, i. L S 27. 28 The various complexions 
and conjugations of those simple elements. 1832 Au.stin 
Jnrispr, (1879) II. xlL 727 Most rights and duties . . are 
complexions or aggregates of elementary rights and duties, 
f 11, = Complex sb. i. Obs. rare. 

1678 Cuoworth Iniell, Syst. Pref. 4 Whatsoever is con- 
tained within the complexion of the universe. 1741 Watts 
Improro. Mind xii. §6(1801)96 That, .the whole complexion 
of the debate may not he thrown into confusion. 

III. Comb. 

16x9 W, ScLATER Expos. I Thess. (1630) 136 Complexion- 
makers wee haue. .for withered faces. 

Complexion (k^mple-kjon), V. [f. prec. sb. ; 
cf. F. compleximini ppl. a.] 

*1*1. tram. To constitute by combination of 
various elements ; to put together, compose. Ohs. 

14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sonde iv. xxvi. (1483) 71 'The sowle of 
another body, the whiche is complexyoned and formed of 
more ruder mater. z6io Donne Pseudo Martyr ii. _§ 5. la 
The Elements of the Christian religion of which it was 
framed and Complexioned. 1638 W. Burton Itin. Anton, 
X5S London is a body well complexioned. 

2. To give a complexion, colour, or tinge to. 

x6xa W. Parkes Cnriahu-Dr. (1876) Our woemeu ._. in 

curling their tresses, in azuring their veines, in complexion- 
ing their cheeks. xWx L. Noble Icebergs 58 The headland 
. . richly complexioned with red, brown and green. 

Jig, i88g Mem. H. Bonar 99 This mode of prophetic in- 
terpretation dominated and complexioned all his views. 
Hence Comple'zioning ybl. sb. 

165S ArtiJ. Handsometuss 2^ The use of any colouring or 
complexioning of the face or skin, {attrib.) Ibid. 198 Ladies 
complexioning arts. 

f Comple’xionably, adv. Obs. rare. = Com- 
PLEXIONALLT ; by ‘complexion’; constitutionally. 

x^3 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. l § 8 Disposed -unto 
schisme and complexionably propense to innovation. 

Complexional (kpmple’kjonal), a. [ad. med. 
L. complexibnal-is, f. complexidn-em". see Com- 
plexion and -AL.] 

*1* 1. Of or pertaining to the physical ‘ tempera- 
ment’ or constitution, constitutional. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxli, (1495) Rewe 
. .kyndlyth. .complexionall drynesse and hete [intendit sic- 
citatem et calorem conmlexionalem]. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. VI, xii. 336 So may the , . Negroes become coal- 
black, from fuliginous efflorescences and complectionall 
tinctures. 1694 R. L'Estrange Fables c. (17x4) xi6 Other 
Dreams are only Complexional. 1734 Watts Reliq, Juv. 
(1789) iM This bodily virtue, .this complexional bravery.^ 
transjC 1730 tr. Leonardui Mirr. Stones 34 The special 
Virtues, as well as the complexional, in Stones. 

"t* 2. Of or pertaining to the mental constitution, 
temperament, or disposition ; constitutional. Obs. 
1637 Blunt Voy, Levant 78 Mens opinions are in great 
art, complexionall, and habitnall. 1756 Burke SnbL tj- B, 
ntrod. 34 A greater complexional sensibility. 1848 L. 
Hunt Jar Honey ii. 9 With complexional indolence. 

3. Pertaining to the complexion (of the skin). 

1820 H. Matthews Diary of Invalid 27 To complexional 

beauty they have no claims. 

Couple'xionally, adv. [f, prec. + -lt 2 .] By 
‘ complraion ’ or temperament ; constitutionally. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 378 An Indian King, that 
sent unto Alexander a faire woman fed with Aconites and 
other poysons, with this intent, either by converse or copu. 
lation complexionally to destroy him. 1713 Bentley Serm. 
X. 349 Superstition -■ a Weed natural to Human Soil, com- 
plexionally inherent in the weaker Sex. 1835 Tail's Mag, 


II. 399 Colonel Rugby Blake, though complexionally . . a 
fine, hearty, good-humoured, off-hand fellow, 

*1* Comple'xionary, a. Obs. [f. Complexion 
+ -ABY.] Pertaining to ‘ complexions ’ (see Com- 
plexion jZ>. 6), or to the complexion. 

1636 Artif. Handsomeness 4 All such complexionary 
adoruings. Ibid, 38 This complexionary art and use of 
adorning ..the lookes of women. 1704 J. Elsum Art 
Paint. 34 Over and above the Complexionary Colours. 

't'Comple'xionate, (z- Obs, [ad. med. L. 
plexiondt-us, ‘ certa ratione constitutus *, in form 
pa. pple. of a vb. *complexiondre ; but see -ape 2 2 . 
Cf, F. complexioiini^ 

1. Constituted by combination of elements. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 194 Complexionat 
or sondryfold coloures. 

2. Dependent on the ‘humours’ or ‘temperament’. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 148 These forenamed com- 

plexionate dieames. 

*1* 3. Having a particular Complexion (sense i). 

1750 tr. Leonardul Mirr. Stones as It is somethm^ divine 
above the complectiijnate matter into which it is infused. 
Ibid. 58 All complexlonate Bodies are the Instruments of 
their own Form; for the Form ceasing, the Complexion is 
corrupted or destroyed. 

*1* Comple'xionated, ///■ a. [f. asprec.-(-ED.] 

1, Having a (particular) Complexion (sense i). 

1634 Ashmolb Chym. Collect, 31 Every complexionated 

thing is destroyed, unlesse the Fire of Nature govern it. 
1660 tr, Paracelsiid Archidoxis 1, v> 69 'Tis imposrible to 
induce a more Complexionated state. 1683 Salmon Doron 
Med, n. 486 Without any corrosive ; or any of those com- 
plexionated things which are contrary. 

2. Constitutionally disposed ijo something). 

163a Collinges Caveat for Prof, (1653) * 3 ^ greater 

sort of people are complexionated to Superstition. -Others 
are complexionated to erronr and novelties. 

Complexioned (k^mple-kjand), ppl. a. [f. 
Complexion sb. and v. + -ED.] 

■f 1. Having a (specified) physical habit, constitu- 
tion, or ‘ temperament ’. Obs. 

1413 Lvdg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxvi. (1483) 71 A sowle to 
whiche is yeue a wel complexyoned body. 1376 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex.iSss) 134 The inward notes of this com- 
plexioned body . . a hot and moist quality incident to blood. 
1704 D'Urfev., 4 . Panthea i. 6 Complection'd sanguine, 
and of swarthy hue. 

*|*2. Having a (specified) mental constitution, 
disposition, or temperament ; disposed. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 4 Such [natures] as 
are complexioned for humdity. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 
IV. 319 The best Complexion'd Soul amon£[ the Heirs of 
Adam. *793 Wakefield Reply and Pt. Paine To Rdr, vi, 
One of your cold-complexioned mortals. 

8, Having a (specified) complexion, or colour 
and texture of skin. 

t6i3 W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie Aj a, If he were com- 
plexioned and pale-coloured like the dead. 1715 Leoni 
PaUadids Archil. (1742) I. 56 The Inhabitants are healthy 
. . and very well complexion'd. 1839 Lang Wand. India 
314 The people of the place are all fair-complexioned. 

D, iron/. Having a (specified) colour or aspect, 
1639 Fuller Holy War i. xviii. (1840) 33 Those hypocrite 
apples and well complexioned dust . , which touched fall to 
ashes. i86z L. Noble Icebergs 282 Salmon. .com-plexioned 
like the marigold 'damasked by the nei|;hhoring rose'. 
iBgo Chamb, Jpil, 28 June 403/1 The darkling waters, now 
complexioned into lividness by the gloomy . . sky. 

tCoxiiple*Kioxier> Obs. rare—^. [f. Complexion 
». or sb, -»- -beI.] That which imparls a com- 
plexion or colour. 

z6z3 W- Parkes Curtaine-I^. (1876} 16 Lust, .the canker 
of health, the azure complectioner of the eyes, 

Comple'adonlesBi a. [f. Complexion sb.+ 
-LESS.] Devoid of complexion, i. e. of colour in 
the cheeks ; pale, colourless. 

x86o Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxv. (D.), Four male 
personages . . com-plexionless and eyebrowle.ss. 1876 Black 
Madcap V. xxxiii. 297 A portly and elderly person, with a 
comfortable complexionless face, 

Complexity (k^ple'ksiti). [f. L. complex-us 
Complex + -itt : cf. mod,F. compkxiti.'\ The 
quality or condition of being complex. 

1. Composite nature or structure. 

a 1721 Keill Maupertuis' Diss, (1734) 27 Bulflinger, re- 
jecting this complexity of Motion, starts a third System, 
1^7 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 394 The 
highest simplicity of structure is produced, not by few 
elements, but by the highest complexity. 1839 Darwin in 
Life Lett, (1887) 11 . 210 A tendency to advance in com- 
plexity of organisation. 

2. Involved nature or structure, intricacy; see 
Complex a. 2 . 

1790 Burks Pr. Rev. 91 The objects of society are of the 
greatest posrible complexity. 1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. 
xxviiL26 Some transactions . .gave a singular complexity 
to the affairs of the contending parties. 1862 Buckle Civiliz. 
(1873) III. V, 301 Partly from the complexity of the sub- 
ject, all attempts at a scientific investigation of morals have 
failed, 

b. Gmm. see Complex < 2 . 2 c. 

1873 Minto.E»^. Lit. Introd. 5 ‘ Complexity’ in the gram- 
matical sen.se, must be regarded as an accident of the 
period and not part of its essence. 

3. masi-concr. An instance of complexity ; a 
complicated condition ; a complication. 

1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 183 Not for one hour could I 
withdraw myself from this complexity of horrors. 2839 
Tennyson Merlin V, 731 The . . many-corridor'd com- 
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COMPLEXIVE. 

plexides Of Arthur’s paJace. 1869 J. Martimeau £ss. II. 144 
The complexities which were to vanish under their skill, 
t Comple'xivey O^S. [a. L. comples^v-us 
copulative, compreneusive, i. complex- + -ivjb.3 

1. Consisting of or embracing many elements or 
details ; comprehensive. 

16^ Trapp Conan. Ps. iv. i He looked upon the favour of 
God as a complexive blessing, that perfectly comprehendeth 
all the rest, loya ToleraUonnottooeAhnsedi^K'a.')x\^eay& 
and complexive evil of most dangerous, .consequencies. 

2. ‘ That may be imbraced or conteined ’ (Blount 
Glomgr. 1656 ). 

Hence Couiplezively adv.^ comprehensively. 

1843 PrasePs Maff. XXVII. 105 A butler, .who under- 
stood the whole arrangements, .of the table as complexively 
as Soult or Grouchy would anticipate the movements on a 
battle-field. 

Coui^lexly (k^'mpleksli) , adv. [f. Coh[Fi.EX a. 

+ 1. ^ In the complex \ as a whole, collectively. 
1660 Trial Re^. 139 Taking them either complexly^or 
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duce taken complexly. 

2. In a complex or involved manner, intricately. 
_j8j3 Edin. Rev. XXII. 13 Punishments complexly afflic- 
tive. itoo XoLLESTOH A »iim. LM ia6 Complexly convo- 
luted cells, 1889 Century Mag. Aug. 6o2,!i It came about 
on this wise — ^rather complexly. 

Compleznessl (k^-mpleksnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Quality of being complex; complexity, 
1730-6 Baicey (foKo), Contplexfust, a hmng compounded 
rf dtvers things. 1748 Hartley Observ, Man J. iii. 287 
The Number and Complexness of our Ideas. 1739 Adam 
Smith Orig, Lattg. (1781) 457 The intricacy and complex- 
ness of the declensions. 1836 Tonn Cycl. Anal 1. r4o-6 
Systems . . of various degrees of complexness. 
Complextion, obs. f, Complexioit. 

11 Comple'xiUH.a Ohs. \h&t.f-atut,ct{compIexus, 
pa. pple. of cotHplecii.] = Complex si. 

1664 H. More Antid. Idolatry 83 He is this Divine Com- 
plexum as well of the Divinity as the Humanity, 1677 
GALu Crt QmiUes II. iv. Pref., Ariauismei Pelagianisme, 
Mystic Theologie and., the whole complexum of Antl- 
christianisme. 169a G, Sthaduno Semu Disc. 39 The 
vast Complexum of the Creator, 

tComple'Xtire. Obs. [f. L. complex- (see 

Complex zf.) + -ubb.] = Complexion a, 3, y. 

1648 W. Mountaoub Devout Ess. 1. xiv. 5 3 (R.) Wheu in 
this reluctancy of one halfe, we reduce our love [of G^l to 
that degree of implicity which is compatible with this our 
complexnre. 167s Art o/CouieuiwMt i. § 5. 3 Which com- 
plexure of Philosophy is.. more compendiously exprest in 
the single notion of contentment 
II Coxaplezus ^ (k^mplcksiis), [In form a. L. 
complexus (see Complex j but in sense treated as 

a compound of L. com- together +plexus plaiting.] 
An interwoven structure ; an involved or com^i- 
cated system ; a complex, ' tissue (Cf. Plexus.) 

*87* ^u*ser Lije Berkeley x. 414 The web of necessary 
thought— the complexus of Reason. *876 Bartholow 
Med. (1870) 63 The complexus of morbid actions, 
called fever. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barys Phcaier. 345 
A many-layered complexus of tissue, which is to be regarded 
as the phloem. 

II Conrole'zus dnal. [L. complexus, pa. pple. 
of complecti (-with mvs^lus understood ; cf. biceps, 
etc.) ; so called from its manifold subdivisions and 
points of attachment] A large muscle attached 
to the vertebrae of the neck and Tipper part of the 
back, which serves to bend the head back. 

R". ^Nox Clonuei's Anal 253 The Complexus is a 
pretty thick elongated muscle- .situated under the splenius. 

Compleyn(e, -pleyiit(e, obs, ff. Complain, 
Compline, Complaini. 

Compleyashen, var, of Complish v. Obs. 
Goiuplia'ble (k/mplai’ab’l), a. [f. Comply ». 

+ -ABLE.] 

1. Apt or inclined to comply ; disposed to agree 
and act lu accord ; compliant 1 0bs. 

«i63S Naui^n Fragm.. Reg. (Arb.) 24 How compilable 
soever and obsequious she found them. 1643 Milton 
Divorce it. xvi, Not the joining of another body will le- 
mwe loneliness, but the uniting of another compilable 
1 ' LI*® ^ods Plea ^0. Make him vary, or put 

a plyable, compilable Tongue into his mouth. 176a tr. 
Busc^iys Syst. Geog. II. 113 His place supplied by one 
of a more compilable disposition. 1803 Pic Nic No. 3. 1. 07 
compilable a state as 1 ever remember them, 
1 Accordable, reconcilable, accordant. Obs 
*648 Milton Apol. Struct, xi. (1847) 94/1 If this were all, 
Mrhaps It were a compilable matter. 1667 H. More Divi 

i® compilable with the 
Dict^esof the noble Des-Cartes. 17^ Jortin CAr. Relig, i. 

inlorpretations, had made their 
region compuable and accommodated to their passions. 
JlenM Compli'ableness, Compli'ably adv. 

An^er 208 Its suppleness and com- 
to cleave to that which is stronger* 
Compliaace (k^mploi-ans). Also 7 -plyance. 
[r. Comply ». -h -anob ; cf. appliance.] The action, 
pmctice, or fact of complying ; in various senses of 
the vb. 

I. Related to obs. senses of Comply'. 

< of civility, complaisance. Obs. 

*64* J. Jackson True Evang. T. ni. 195 Though the 
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Scepter be departed from them.. yet have they had.. all 
convenient connivences, and compliances from the State. 
1662 H. More Antid, Ath. Contents Riija, His studied 
Condescension and compliance with the Atheist, to win 
him from bis Atheism. x6Sx Baxter Apol. Nonconf. Min. 
4 Mutual Compliances in gentle and amicable Confeience. 
173a LediAro Sethos II. x. 400 Fublick duties ought to 
take place of domestick compliances, 

+ 2. Accord, concord, agreement; amicable re- 
lations {between parties). Obs- 
r^7 in Picton Vpool Mnnic. Rec. (1SS3I I. 143 It is the 
desire of Mr. Maior. .that in all things their may be a free 
and faire complyance betwixt the townesmen and the 
soldiers. 1656 Trapp Conan. Matt. xi. 17 He [Paul] tells 
them of his tears, and they answer him with tears : O happy 
compliance ! 1666-7 Marvell Corr, Ixv, The happy com- 
pliance renewed betwixt them. 1673 Baxter Catk. Theol, 
II, XII, 2S0 May not . . all Sects say the some against Con- 
cord and Complyance with you? 1722 Db Foe Plague 
(1^56) 202 To move . . both Sides to a more charitable Com- 
pliance one with another. 

1 3. Agreement in nature, construction, etc. ; 
accord, harmony. Ohs. 

_ 1649 Jum Tavlob Gi. Exemp, Ep. Ded. 4 Moral], not 
intellectual excellencies are of use and complyance with our 
present state and conjunction. 1659 Hammond On Ps. Ixwi. 
3 The Syriack in some degree of complyance with them 
render it. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exert, go You must fit them 
to an exact Compliance of every Bevil with its Match. 
1851 S. Judd Margaret, Of due physical piopoitlon and 
compliance. 

4. Complaisant or deferential agreement zoith 
a person ; complaisant or servile accession to his 
wishes. Ohs. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings 2 Neither do bad men hale 
tyrants, but have been always leadiest, with the falsified . . 
names of Loyalty and Obedience 10 colour over tlieirbase 
compliances. 1639 Vulgar Etrours Censured iii. § i. 38 
Since Adam came into compliance with the Serpent. 

■f' 6 , A complaisant disposition; complaisance; 
=C 0 MPLIAN 0 Y a. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. vin. 603 All her words and actions 
mixed with love And sweet compliance. 1674 M. Scrivener 
Course ^ Div. 11. vi. 393 A notable piece of modesty, con- 
descension and complyance. 1749 Fielding Tom yones 
(1775) 11. 269 Jones, who in the compliance of his disposition 
..a little resembled his lovely Sophia, was easily prevailed 
on. *734 Richardson Grandison II. ii. ai It is not that 
gleeful manner of obliging, in which you generally excel. 
Compliance and Reflection are not to be coupled. 

II. Related to the current sense of Comply. 

6 . The acting in accordance with, or the yielding 
to a desire, request, condition, direction, etc. ; a 
consenting to act in conformity vnth ; an acceding 
to \ practical assent. Coist. with, less often to. 

1647 Clarendon Hist,Reb. 1.(1843) 17/2 [He] told him, he 
expected more compliance from him. 1648 Eikmi Bas. 
(1824) 8, l am so farre from excusing . , that complyance on 
My part (for plenary consent it was not) to his destruction. 
j6M Col. Rec. Penn. I. 231 That his Complyance therewith 
is desired by The Govetr. 1711 Earl of Oxford in Ellis 
Or^. Leif. 11. IV. 267 The Queen's conmliance to your 
desires. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones (1775) III, 84 Nor shall 
you ever have Sophia unless she can be brought freely to 
compliance. 17M Trifler No, 5. 6a An obsequious com- 
pliance to the will of a superior. 1874 Green Skart Hist. 
iv, § s (i88a) 200 A direct threat of rebellion forced him 
to swear compliance with its provisions. 

b. Often absol . ; also in had sense, Unworthy ac- 
commodation or submission. 

166s Boyle Occas. R^. (1675) 356 In Matters indiSerent, 
there is otttimes requir d by Prudence, as much of (^om- 
rnmnee as is allow'd by Innocence, 1702 Evelyn in Pepys' 
Djmry VI. 255 In the most servile Compliances and basest 
oincK. X751 Johnson Rambler No. 160 p ir Few., can 
avoid disingenuous compliances. 1863 W. Phillips .Werc/ies 
P°‘*J*cs_ necessitates questionable compliances. 
*872 Morley Voltaire (1886} 108 Tne compliances of society 
. . are not problems that he is fond of solving, 1874 — 
Compromise (18S6) 3 The aim of the present essay is . . to 
seek one or two at the mo.st general pnnciples which ought 
to regulate the practice of compliance. 

t o. The action of conforming in matters politi- 
cal or religious, Cf. Complibb a b. Obs. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. xx. (1700) 194 It was only a Com- 
pliance, and not a Submission to theSr Opinions, that made 
toem observe days, and distinguish meats. 1706 Hearne 
Coiieci. 21 Apr., He was suspected of Hypocrisy and of 
mean Complyance. 1716 Wodrm Corr. (1843) II, 143 We. 
in this Presbytery, have deposed several schoolmasters for 
their compliances during the Rebellion. *856 Froude 
Dist. Ang. (1838) II, IX. 307 Thegovernment knew too well 
the temper of the clergy to trust to outward compliance. 

7. Jn compliance with (less often to')\ in har- 
mony, agreement, or accordance witb ; in submis- 
sion or active obedience to. 

of rnunrfli^rL^^f complyance with an Order 

of Counall Oiarles Ashcome appeared. 1744 Berkeley 
I *SS In coMhance with established language and 
f I iao Yn * 7 '^® Eliza Heywood Female Sped 
[1748) IV. sBo In compliance to the request made her by 
his lord. 1833 H, Coleridge JVbrtk. fVorfkies (1852) I. « 
in T cWur. Z834 WhateEy 

r “*3* profess or do anything they think 
compliance to me. 1866 G, Macdonald Q. 
JS^ho. xxxii, In compliance with your wishes. * 

Compliancy (k^mplai-ansi). Also y -enor. 
U- /■s prec. + -a.ncy(] 1 . = Compliance. 

1643 PRvrac Sove Power Parle iv. 35 Surrenderine two 
Castles in France, onely out of fear . , without any com- 
?r \T^ovtmsArraignZ. AV. 

71 iOU hold Cornpliancie, though you give not entertain- 
ment to some Corruption, zsl* Lnmr 


COMPLICATE. 

Wks. 1S53 II 298/2 Appeased by his ready compliancy and 
low gentle voice. 

2. The quality of being compliant, 

1765 Goldsm. Ess. (L.), His whole bearing betokened 
compliancy, and . . readiness to oblige. 

+ 3. Physical yielding ; yieldingness and adapta- 
tion to conditions. Cf Compliant 2 . Obs, 

1793 Smeatom Edysione L, Contents p. viii, The safety of 
the Tate Building was owing to its Compliancy, Ibid, § 290 
By the time it was driven about four inches; the com- 
pliancy of the wood to the stone rendered it quite tight. 

Compliant (kpmplai-ant), a. and sb. Also y 
-plyant, [f. Comply ». + -ant ; after defiant, etc.] 
A. adj. 

1. Complying, disposed to comjDly ; ‘ civil, com- 
plaisant ’ (J.) ; ready to yield to the wishes or 
desires of otheis. 

164a Ld. Dighy in Clarendon Hist. Rcb. iv. (1843) 173/2 
If after all. .he shall betake himself to the easiest and com- 
;diantest ways of accommodation. 1679 Burni.t Hist. 
iRe/, The King did not doubt but the Pope would be 
compliant to his desire"!. 1828 Scott F, M, Perth vii, The 
rest will be compliant to the same resolution. 1870 Di.srai.li 
LothairxPa. 217, I do not like to be chuilish when all are 
so amiable and compliant. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § a 
(1882) 172 Their leprcsentatives. .proved far more compliant 
with the royal will than the barons. 

1 2. Yielding to phy.sical pressure, pliant. Ohs. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 3 Nectarine Fruits, whicli the 
compliant boughesYeilded them. 1788 Sm.Aioti Quadrant 
in Phil. Trans, LXXIX. 6 The wliole being slender and 
compliant, except in point of length. 1793 — Rdystone L. 
§ 302 Wood wedges . . being more supple, ela.stic, and com- 
pliant than wedges of metal. 

i*B. sb. One who complies ; a complier. Ohs. 

*6ss Puller Ch. Hist, xi, VI. 31411 being a coniplianl with 
the papists, in a great pait of their service, doth not a little 
confirm them in their, superstition and idolatry, a i66x 
— IVorthies^ 1. 331 His sturdy nature would not bow to 
Couit-compliants, x66o Z. CHonoN Fast, St. PetfPs 
Fetters 37 Our Soft Covenanters, Speedy Coraplyants, and 
Temporizing Tum-Coats, 

Compliantly (k^mplsi-anlli), adv. [f. prcc. 
+ -LY sQ In a compliant manner. 
i8i8 in Todd., 1886 Ruskin Prxteriia II, vii. 253 A 
pleasant di-spo-sition. .to say, compliantly, that a picture was 
good, if anybody had ever said so before, 
i* Co'mplicable, < 7 . Obs. rare— [ad. late L. 
compKcSbilis (Isidore) ‘that may be folded to- 
gether’, f. complicare to Complicate ; see -ele.] 
Capable of being intertwined or entangled. 

1669 Phil, Trans, IV. 1015 Many of these threads, .were 
n^ single, but snarled and with complicable woolly locks. 
Complicacy (kp’mplikasi). [f. L. compUciit-us 
Complicate : see -aoy 3 .] The quality of being 
complicated or complex. 

*8, . Mittord is cited by Webster (rSaS). *827 Carlyle 
Misc, (1857) 1. 56 With such clearness and composure does 
he mould the complicacy of his subject, *835 Bain .Senses 
ijr fnt, in, iL (1864) 499 wherever there Is much variety or 
c^plicacgr in the impressions of outward tilings. 

2. A complicated structure, matter or condition. 

■Eraser's Mag. XL. 677 A promising arrangement, 
one of the first to sugge.st itself in .such a complicacy. 2865 
LYLxFredk. Gi. VI. xx.ni. .i- ntm.-nii';.. 


Complicate (k^i'mplikdt),///. «. and sb. [ad. 
L. complicdt-us, pa. pple. of complicare to fokl 
together (see next).] 

A. adj. f 1. Interwoven. Obs. or arch. 

a 1626 Bacon WCrt>'7tHV/tdI^rtr«(R.), The partieuW actions 
of war, though they are complicate in fact, yet are they 
separate and distinct in right. X844 Ln* Houghton Mem. 
Many Scenes 194 Who weaves the complicate historic woof 
Cmt of the lough disorder of mankind. 

2 . Composed of parts or elements intimately 
combined or mixed ; cumpound, complex. Now 
arch, ox poet. 

163B T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 28 To grant in its 
temper a complicate mixture, or comprehensive nature, 
rose DAinrER Saving Faith 77 Aflianic. .is a complicate 
Act of the ^tellect and Will. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. i. 
xxxvii. 79 Dise^s are various . . sometimes simple, and 


power^l conipIicatG sensation wlilcli each sex produces on 
the other. 1829 Southey O, Newman, vii, A coniiilicate 
and wonderful machine. 

to. with the additional notion of Intricate, in- 
volved, difficult to analyse or unravel. 

167a PetiY Pol. Aiud, Pref,, I have chosen Ireland.. 

complicate. 1819 

Grab^ HaUxvii, He felt a loathing for the wretched 
Mate Of his concerns, so sad, so complicate, 1836-7 Sm W. 
Hamilton (1877^ I, xiv. 256 'The most difficult 

and complicate demonstrations. 

3. a. Bot. = CoNDuPLiOATE. b. EtUomol. 
Folded on themselves longitudinally, as the wings 
of many insects. 

Treas, Bot,, Complicate, folded up upon itself, 

J3. so. 

t !• A complicated or complex structure ; a 
combination. Obs. 


^tuating i^ for a Deity. Walus in PhiL Tra 



COMPLICATE. 
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COMPLIMENT. 


•1‘2. One complicated or mixed np with the 
affairs of another ; an accomplice. Obs. 

i6& R. L’Estrange Memento 1. 105 Observe likewise the 
Temper, and Quality of his Complicates and Creatures. 

Complicate (kp-mplik^t), 0 . [f. L. compHcdt- 
ppl. stem of compUedn, f. com- together -vplicd-rs 
to fold.] 

1 1. trails. To fold, wrap, or twist together ; to 
intertwine ; to entangle one with another. Obs, 

a 163X Donne in Selections (1840] 86 Sin enwrapped and 
complicated in sin. 1652 Gaule Mag^trom. 10 Is not 
this scroal or book here said to be complicated or rolled up 
or together. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 34 There they lie 
all dead, twisted and complicated all together, like a knot 
of Eels. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 334 Vessels curl'd, 
circuragyrated and complicated together. 

1 2. To intertwine, unite, or combine intimately. 

1621 Burton Anai. Mel. iii. i. iii. iii. (1651) 428 By this 

happy union of love . . the heavens [are] annexed, and 
divine souls complicated, a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1810) V. 
64 With this wisdom are always complicated no less evident 
marks of goodness. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 
cxxii. The Wisdom of our Ancestors in Complicating the 
Oflice of the Lord Admiral with the Loid Mayors m its 
Conservacy. 

3. To combine or mix up with in a complex, in- 
tricate, or involved way. 

[mdsx Donne in Selections {.sSii/S) zi'i God hath compli- 
cated almost all our bodily diseases of these times, with an 
extraordinary sadness.] \^%Ladys Call. ii. § 3. 87 When 'tis 
in a matter of trust ’tis complicated with treachery also. 
1732 Arbutiinot Enles of Diet (J.), When a disease is 
complicated with other diseases, one must consider that 
which is_ most dangerous. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
(1872) I. ii. 94 A point at which the history of the great 
English revolution begins to be complicated with the history 
of foreign politics, a 18^ Robertson Lect, (1838) 270 The 
subject is complicated with difficulties. 

1 4. To form by complication ; to compound. Obs. 

1624 Donne Devotions 68 (T.) Monsters compiled and 
complicated of divers parents and kinds. 1690 Locke Hnnu 
Una. II. xii. (ed. 3) 79 Ideas . . such as . . a Man, an Army, 
the Universe . . complicated of various simple Ideas. 1707 
E. Ward Hud. Rediat. (1713] n. ix, An execrable Deed; 
So complicated of all Evils, That it outdid the very Devils. 

6 . To make complex or intricate (as by the in- 
troduction of other matter) ; to render involved or 
complex. Cf. Complicated 3 . 

1832 Ir. SismondHs Hal. Rep, X 228 The war of Lombardy 
was complicated by its connection with another war. a 1856 
Sir W. Hamilton Logk (i860] II, App, 465 These schemes 
[of logical notations] thus tend rather to complicate than to 
explicate. x86o Tyndall Glac, ii, § 27. 382 Wnete no medial 
moraines occur to complicate the phenomenon. 1879 Lockver 
Elem, Astron, ix. li. 323 The phenomena of the tides are 
greatly complicated by the irregular distribution of land. 

6 . Intr. (for rejC) To become complicated, rare, 

X873 H. Spencer Study Social, xiii, (1877) 324 Effects 
which as they diffuse complicate incalculably. 

Complicated (kp-mplikfiiied), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

0.+-ED.] 

tl. Folded together. Obs, 

x66o Sharrocic Vegelailes 36 A plica or folding made the 
long way of the leafe, not overthwart as in Sicamores and 
other complicated leaves of seeds. 17x9 Young Paraphr. 
Job fR.h See with what strength his harden'd loins are 
bound. .Nor can his complicated sinews fail. 

*1*2. Tabled. Ohs. 

x 60 Sir "X. Browne Pseud, Ep, v. xxi. 267 The feares of 

oiling Elvelockes or complicated haires of the head. 27x3 

wift Faggot Wks. IV. i. 8 In vain : the complicated 
wands Were much too strong for all their hands. 

3. Consisting of an intimate combination of parts 
or elements not easy to unravel or separate j in- 
volved, intricate, confused. 

X656 tr. Hobbeds Elem. Philos. (1839) 314 If the question 
be much complicated, there cannot . . he constituted a cer- 
tmn rule. X747 Wesley Prim, Physic. (1762) p. xiv, Unless 
in .some few complicated cases. X766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xv, 
The complicated sensations which are felt from the pain 
of a recent injury, and the pleasure of approaching ven- 

f eance. 2856 Sir B, Brodie Psychol, htq, I. v. 282 In 
irds the eye is a more complicated . . organ than it is in 
our own species. 28^9 Seeley Ecce Honto iii. (ed. 8) 24 
A complicated and intellectual civilization x8i8i( Glad- 
stone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 The case of Ireland is rather 
more complicated. 

'|'4. Complex, compound : the opposite oi simple. 
2667 Milton P. L, x. 523 Thick swarming now With com- 
plicated monsters, axyxx Ken Psyche Poet. Wlcs, 1721 
IV. 219 Among the Saints I'll concerts raise. To sing thee 
complicated Praise. 2780 Harris Philology. Ett^. Wks. 
(1841) 429 Thus are all fables or stories either simple or 
complicated. 

6 . Surgery, Complicated frcuture\ a fracture 
with an injury to adjacent viscera, a bloodvessel, 
etc., which complicates the case | formerly used in 
a wider sense, including compound comminuted 
fracture. 

2745 tr. Vaoi Swieten's Boerhaave III.^ 236 If accom- 
panied with a wound, contusion, inflammation, an ulcer or 
many fragments . . is then called a complicated fracture, 
2840 R. Liston Elem. Surg. (ed, 2) 684 Fracture may he 
complicated, with wound or displacement of a neighhouring 
joint. 1876 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. II, 427 Fractures are 
very often complicated with extravasation of hlood, 

Co'mi^licatedly, adv. [f. prec. -l- -ly-^.] In 
a complicated way. 

2883 Miss Brouoiiton Belinda III. iv. vi. 286 So com- 
plicatedly contradictory arc we. 2887 Sat. Rev. it June 
S21 His constant appeals.. were complicatedly mischievous. 


Complicateduess Ocp*iiiplik;>t^nes'). [f. as 
prec. -t- -NE 8 S.] The quidity of being complicated. 

2730 Bailey (folio), Complicaiedness, a being folded 
together. 2817 Bentham Ch. 0/ Englandwn (1818) 410 
note^ Liable to spring out of the complicatedness of a mass 
of arrangement, 

t Complicately (k/rmplMli), adv. Obs. [f. 
Complicate a. + -ijY^.'} In a complicated way; 
in combination. 

2670 Sir J. Vaughan ydgmt. Bushelts Case in 6 State 
Trials 1013 Upon general issues.. the jury find.. for the 
plaintiff or defendant upon the issue to be tried, wherein 
they resolve both law and fiict Complicately, and not the 
fact by itself. 1672 Salmon Syiu Med. i. Iii. 129 The 
Tooth-ach, is caused.. complicatmy through Defluction of 
Rheum, etc. 

t Oomplicateuess (kp-mplik^es). Obs. 
Complicated quality ; complicacy. 

2656 Burton's Diai^ (182S) 1 . 120 Pardon my confu.sion, 
because of the complicateness of the question. 1677 Hale 
Print. Orig, Man. _i._i. 3 Every several Object so full of 
subdivided multiplicity and complicateness. 2804 Med, 
yml, XII, 199 The complicateness of the foim of some of 
the improvements alluded to. 

Complication (hpmplik^'Jsn). [ad. L. cont- 
plicdiion-em, n. of action from compliedre to CoM- 
PLIOATB : cf. F. complication (i 6 th c. in Littre).] 

+ 1. The action of folding together; the condition 
of being folded together. Obs. 

x6xx CoTGR., Complicaiioft, a complication, or folding 
together. 2646 Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 266 The com- 
plication or pectination of the fingers was an Hieroglyphick 
of impediment. 2692 Ray Creation i. (1704) 1x8 The Com- 
plication of the Seed-Leaves of some Plants in the Seed. 

1 2. The action of combining intimately, the 
condition of being so combined; combination, 
conjunction. Obs. 

26ss_ Fuller Ch. Hist, viii. ii. § 28 Dr. Fuller . . in com- 
plication with other Commissioners, pronounced thesentence. 
2656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 28^5 VII. 193 Superficies, 
made of the Complication of two lengths, or the measure 
taken two ways, a 2685 Jordan Poems (T.), All the parts 
in complication roll Aw every one contributes to the 
whole. 2699 Burnet 39 Anicles xvi. (1700) 141 There is such 
a Complication of all the Precepts of the Law of God, both 
with one another, and with the Authority of the Lawgiver, 
that he who offends in one point, is guilty of all 
8 . An involved condition or structure produced 
by the intimate interweaving of various elements. 

x666 J. Smith Old Age 12a (T-) Many admirable combina- 
tions, complications, and interlextures of them all, wMch 
are not elsewhere in the body lo be found. 2708 Chambeh- 
LAVNB St. Gt. Brit. I. ui. x, (1743) This house has been . . 
sometimes . . a Priory, or College, sometimes . . a Spittal or 
Hospital .. Tis now a complication of both._ 2790 Paley 
Horse Paul. 1 , 8 That complication of probabilities by which 
the Christian history is attested. 

t b. = Complex sb. i. Obs. 

2750 Johnson Rambler No. 76 F 2 He takes a survey of 
the whole complication of his character. 

4. The action of combining, or condition of being 
combined, in an entangled, involved, intricate, or 
perplexing manner ; complicated condition, struc- 
ture, or nature ; involved relation. 

2793 T. Beodoes Math. Evid. 25 Owing partly to the 
length of the demonstration and partly to the complication 
of the diagram. 2876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1. 1. ii. 78 
The Turkish race, .made its way on amid tumult and com- 
plication. 

b. with a and pi, becoming qaasi-concr , : = A 
complicated or entangled state of relations, matters, 
or affairs ; a complicated mass or structure. Com- 
plication of diseases : ‘ a collection of several dis- 
tempers that seize on the body at the same time, es- 
pecially if they depend one upon another ' (Bailey). 

2^7 May Hist. Pari. 1. vii. 73 So full of mixtures, invo- 
lutions, and complications, as nothing is cleare, nothing 
sincere, in any of their proceedings. 1697 T. Nevktt Con- 
sumptions 69 With a complication of Convulsive and Epi- 
leptick Fits. 2730 Southall Bugs 5, I fell sick, had a 
Complication of the Country Distempers. 2856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 239 The only prince on whom, at the outset 
of these complications, he had a right to depend. 2877 
Roberts Handbh, Med. I. 12 Complications include such 
morbid conditions as are liable to arise during the course of 
a disease. 2883 Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) I. 42^ The co- 
existence of a dislocation with a fimeture, is a serious com- 
plication. 

t Co'iuplicati've, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. type 
*compKcdtiv-us, i. compliedre : see Comphoatb v, 
and -IVE.] 

A. adj. Tending or adapted to complicate. 

B. sb. A complicative force, principle, etc. 

2654 Fuller a Serin. 21 If one of them faile, yet the 

Structure may still stand . . by vertue of the ^Complicative 
which it receiveth from such Foundations which still stand 
secure. 

Complice (kp-mplis). Also 5 compliss, 5-7 
-plyse, 6 -plise, -please, [a. F. complice ( 14 th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. complex, complicein closely 
connected, confederate, participant, f. com- to- 
gether -k stem /AV- fold: rf. simplex, duplex, etc.] 

1 1. gen. One associated in any affair with another, 
the latter being regarded as the principal ; an 
associate, confederate, comrade. Obs. (having 
passed into the special sense 2 , by which also most 
of the later instances of this are coloured.) 


2473 BJt. Noblesse 39 Be it the duke of Breteyne, the duke 
of Orliens, or any su^e other his complisses. 2523 Douglas 
.lEneis ix. xi. 51 Bot thai wyth all thar complicis in fyght 
War dung abak. 2592 Horsey Trav, (Hakl. Soc.) 190 The 
centinell Brought me to the statholder . . he and his com- 
plices strickly examined and searched me. 2397 Shake. 
2 Heti. IV, I. i. 263. 1623 W. Pemble Justificatton (1629) 
42 Bellarmine and his complices dispute eagerly against 
justification by faith alone. 2656 Traff Comm. Matt, vi. 
24 Such enemies as Chedorlaomer and his complices. 
2730-6 Bailey (folio), Complice, Apartner or associate in an 
action, a 2734 North Exam. i. ii. § 19. 40. 

2. spec. An associate in crime, a confederate with 
the principal offender. (From the fiequen early 
use of the word in connexion with ciime, this 
sense became predominant by 1600 , and was the 
only one recognised by Johnson in 1755 .) arch., 
the current word being Aocompliob. 

[2472 Arriv, Edw. JV, i. (Camdeni, By the traitorous 
means of his great rebel, Richard, Earl of Warwick, and 
his complices. 2333-4 23 Heti. VIII, c. 12 Conspiracies 

. . of the said Elizabeth, and other her complices.] 2582 
Marbeck Bh, of Notes 428 ludas [of Galilee] was hanged 
together with his complises. 1394 \si Pt. Contention (1843) 
68 To quell these Traitors and their compleases. 2609 
Skene Reg. Map. 43 The complices sould not be punissed 
before the principatl malefactour. 26x3 R. C. Table Alph, 
[ed. 3), Complices, fellowes in wicked matters. 2743 Tindal 
Rapin's Hist. Eng. II. xvii. 96 He was accused of being 
complice in the murder. 1813 Scott Rokehy i. xx, His pride 
startled at the tone In which his complice. .Asserted guilt's 
equality. 2876 Bancroft Hist, U. S. V, iii. 358 The French 
cabinet was unwilling to appear openly as the complice of 
the insurgents. 

f b. Said of things. Obs. 

2343 Necess. Doctr. Chr. Man in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 
App. ix. 382 That all such abuses as heretofore have been 
complices conceining this matter be clearly put away. 

Complicitous (kpmpli'sitos), a. [f. next - 1 - 
-ODS : cf. Calamitous.] Having complicity. 

x86o Russell Diary India 1 . 185 A remarkably com- 
plicitous witness. 

Complicity (k^mpli-siti). [f. L, type *com- 
plicitds, -dtem, n. of state f. complex, -plicem ; cf. 
simplicitds, duplicitds ; in mod. F. complicitiP^ 

1. The being an accomplice ; partnership in an 
evil action. 

2636 6LOUNTG&M0f Complicity, a consenting or partner- 
ship in evil. [Not in Johnson.] 2828 Hallam Mtd, Ages 
vlii. (L.), The charge,, of complicity in the designs of nis 
patron, was never openly repelled. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng, 
(1858) II. vi. 73 The eagerness of the political reformers to 
clear themselves from complicity with heterodoxy. 187S 
Black Green Past, xxiii. 187 If you can clear yourself of all 
complicity in the matter. 

2. State of being complex or involved ; *= Com- 

plexity. 

2847 Craig, Complicity, complexity; state of heii^ in- 
volved. 2836 Emerson Eng, Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 36 In ml the complicity and delay incident to the 
several series of means they employ. 2888 yml. Editcation 
Jan. 31 Carrying it on . . with increasing complicity and 
energy according to the increasing age of his pupils. 

CompUeiicy, obs, form of Compliancy. 
Compiler (k^mpl 9 i' 8 j). Also 7-8 -plyer. [f. 
Comply v. + -bb 1,] 

1 1. One who agrees with another ; an accom- 
plice. Obs. 

26x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 9 (1619) 200 Speaking in 
effect the language of Coiah, and his compilers. 2640 
Bounds Publ. Obed, (ed. ’2) 33 He supposes the usurper and 
the complyers to be brought to account, 

b. cine who complaisantly connives. 

2670 Baxter Cure Ch, Dio, Fref. in. § 4 And that being 
lukewarm myselfe and a complyer with sin. x68o — Cath. 
Comvmn, § 1 (1684) ^ Censuring Us as mistaking compilers 
with Sin. 

2. One who complies with, or accommodates his 
conduct to (any humour, fashion, etc.) ; one who 
acts in conformity with the wishes of another. 

1660 Gt, 4 Bloody Plot 5 One Sir Thomas Martin, Knight 
of Cambridgeshire, a great compiler with the times. 2667 
T. Tomkins htemven. Toleration 26 Formalists, Time- 
servers, compilers with that which is uppermost 2669 
Clarendon Tracts (1727)223 Great men ..whose counsel- 
lors are commonly compilers with their humours. 2683 H. 
More An Illnstration 198 These compliets with the Mass. 
0x720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) JVhs. (17S3) I- 179 One 
whom tame fools miscal a mod'rate man ; That is, a mean 
complyer with the times. 2727 Swift Gulliver n. vi. 150. 

tb. Spec. One who conforms to the political 
or religious fashion of the lime ; a conformist. 
Often used opprobriously. Obs. 

1644 Bp- Maxwell Prerog, Chr. Kings iii. 38 ’That he 
might not be judged a time-server, a temporizer, a compiler, 
1698 Strvfb Lfe Sir T. Smith xviii. (1820) 276 In the 
changes of religion he was a complier. 2703 Hearne Collect. 
22 Apr. I. 232 Another smooth-booted Complyer, 2722 
Ibid. HI. 250 The Complyers are all angry that the excel- 
lencies of these Men [the Nonjurors] should he so much as 
mention'd. 2738 Joetin Erasmus I. 393 Mr. Strype says 
he was a complier in the reign of Kmg Edward, but was 
uot well affected to the Reformation. 

Compliment (kp’mplim^nt), sb. Also 7 com- 
ply-ment. [Adopted in end of 17 th c. from F. 
compliment, i 6 thc. ad. It. complimenfo, 'expression 
of respect and civility to another by words or by 
acts’. The L. compUmentiim, Romanic compli- 
mento, became in OF. complement {compliement), 
in It. compimento, with the original sense of ‘ iilling 
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up, fulfilment, accomplishment ’ ; in OCat. com- 
plitn&nto, Sp. cumpUmienio, there was a special 
development of use, as in the verb (see Comply), 
giving the sense ‘ observance or fulfilment of the 
requirements and forms of courtesy', which was 
adopted in It. in the form complmiento, and thence 
passed into Fr. and Eng. Compliment is thus a 
doublet of CoMPLEMEUT (the form directly from 
Latin). The latter was in use in tliis sense about 
a century before the introduction of the French 
word, which slowly took its place between 1655 
and 1715: see Complement sb. 9, where the 
earlier history of this sense may be seen ; cf. also 
Comply. 


H. L’Estrange’s eom^ly-ment, comfU-meni (in sense t, 
I b), appear to have been formed for the nonce on Comply, 
before catufilintetii was in Eng. use. Cf. Skinner, 1668-71 
‘complement a Fr. compliment, It. com^limento, hsec a 
verbo to Comply, q.d. Crntply-menU'. 

(From C1700 to the present day nearly all editions of 
id^iyth c. works, whether re-issues of printed books or 
original editions from MS. (e.g. Claren^n’s History, 
Pepye' Diary, Letters of Dorothy Osborne, etc.), systemati- 
cally alter the original sfi€llLi.ngcomple}nenimtocompiimettt, 
as do also modern dictionaries in their alleged quotations ; 
only contemporary documents supply evidence as to the 
introduction of the French form.)] 

I . A ceremonial act or expression as a tribute of 
courtesy, ‘ usually understood to mean less than it 
declares’ (J.); now, esp. a neatly-turned remark 
addressed to any one, implying or involving praise ; 
hut, also applied to a polite expression of praise 
or commendation in speaking of a person, or to 
any act taken as equivalent thereto: see the 
modern examples. In phrases, as To pass, pay, 
make, etc. a compliment. To return the compli- 
ment'. to pay back compliment with compliment ; 
to retaliate. Chinese compliment : see Chinese. 

[1578-1707 see Complement si. 9.] 1654 H. L’Estbangk 
CJtas, I (1655! a His [Charles's] reception at theSpauish Court 
. .was with all possible ceremonies of honour, and .specious 
comply-ments. 1673 Sir W. Temple in Essex Papers 
(1890^19, 1 tooke occasion to make a short compliment from 
your Ex'll to my Lord Chancellor. .My Lord Chancellor re- 
turned the compliment with much civility. 1704 Lutthcll 
Bri^ Rel. {1837) V. 45s The elector of Bavaria . . ordered 
his troops to give no quarter to the English . .which being 
known.. they returned the compliment upon them. 1709 
Steele Taller No. i6 v 4 These Ministers ..made him 
Compliments in the Name of the States General. 1740 
FiELniNo Tom fanes (1836) I. ir. vi. 79, 1 make a just coni- 
Pbme« to the gte3.t wisdom.. of our law. x8a6 Disraeli 
rev. Grey vii. ui. 395 Compliments are doubly agreeable 
from a crowned head. iBay Hare G«/«m(i8s 9) 153 A com- 
pliment IS usually accompanied with a bow, as ir to beg 
pardon for paying it. _ 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 
go Compliment — a thing often paid by people who pay 
notlung else. 1868 Q. Victoria Toftrs inEng. ^ Ir. iSg, 1 
intend to create Bertie ‘Earl of Dublin’, as a compliment 
to the town and country ; he has no Irish title. Mod. They 
have paid him the compliment of electing him an honorary 
member. How could he have paid you a higher compliment 
than to adopt your conclusions? 

b. (without a oxpl^ Complimentary language j 
polite expression of praise or flattery. 

1^ H. L' Estrange K. Charles 4 Lewis, who disdained 
to be wanting in any dues of compli-ment. x68a Sir C. 
Sedlky in Lett, ana Earl Chestn^eUL (1829) 23a Being, 
without compliment or any regard to the common close of 
a letter, your very Obedient Servant. 1705 Pope Let. 
Wycherley 23 June (Wks. 1737), You treat me so much in 
a style of compliment. 1814 Scott Waro, xxvii. To say 
something within the verge of ordinary compliment and 
conversation. 


2 . usually in pi. Formal respects, remembrances, 
greetings; esp. in phrases, as To make, pay, p‘e- 
sent, send (one’s) compliments, and the like. Com- 
pUments of the season : greetings appropriate to 
the (Christmas) season. 

*733 Swira Z.e«. (1766) II. 181 The whole family of my 
adies send their compliments. 1739 /bid. II. 259, 1 made 
lus royal highness your compliments, which he accepted 
wi h much satisfaction. 17a (24 Deo.) T. Wkougiiton in 
Elhs Orig.Lett, n, IV. 5071 1 heartily wish you the Com- 
pliments of the Season. 1774 Chesterf. Lett. I. ix. 29 
Make compliments to your mamma. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xx)^. His compliments were, .delivered by a servant. 1818 
m Str y. StuclaiPs Corr. (1831) II. 56 Mr. Rush presents 
his compliments to Sir John Sinclair, and begs to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of his obliging note. 1838 Lyttom 
Aace 125 Kind compliments to Mr. Merton. 

+b. with, specifying words. Obs. 

[1677 Govt. Periice JOS [Sent] with Complements of Con- 
“<1 Complements of 


ynskm had come to make her formal compliments of con 
doJence to Mrs. Tabitha. «i773 Chesterf. (0.), Compli 
ments of congratulation are always kindly taken. 

3 . A complimentary gift, a present, gratuity 
To make one a compliment of (a thing), arch. 03 
dial. Bristol compliment (see quot. 1854). 

1722 Doha G^. No. 6101/2 The Prince, .made a Compli 
ment of his Horse and Furniture to the Collonel. i«l 
Princl«&-rrT?f.L was. .the Residence of th, 
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furnished. i8xa Examiner 21 Sept. 606/1 The Verger., 
said ' he expected a compliment '. 1854 N. ^ Q, Ser. 1. IX. 
54i/'i A present made of an article that you do not care 
about keeping yourself is called ‘ a Bristol Compliment 
iSdoBAHTLETTDii!:?. Anter., a present. South- 

Western. 

fg. 170a W. Perry Hist. Coll. Anter. Col. Ch. I. 70 
Englishmen, .will never more become very apt to make a 
Compliment to their Princes Prerogative of their English 
Libertys, 1743 Fielding fan. Wild i. i. Nothing is moie 
usual with writers, who find many instances of greatness in 
their favorite hero, than to moke him a compliment of good- 
ness into the bargain. 

If 4 . Occas. in sense of Complement 4 c. Obs. 
1708 Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. 1. 11. xiv. (1743) 133 The 
Men, full Compliment, 1250. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as compliment-monger. 

I7a6_ Amherst Terrie Fil. xliv. (1741) 232, I shall give 
you. .instances of these ecclesiastical compliment-mongers. 
Compliment (k^mplimemt), V. [a. F. com- 
plimente-r, f. compliment-, see prec. Pronounced 
by some with stress on first syllable •, but the final 
syllable is always clear.] 

1 . intr. To employ ceremony or formal courtesy 
in act or expression; now only as absol. use of 
sense a; 'to use ceremonious or adulatory lan- 
guage’ (J.). 

[1612-1^7 see Complement ». 2.] 1663 Cowley Cniicr 
Colman-Si. iv. viii. 52 My Father sent me in to Comple- 
ment vj JO etc., complunent]. And keep a Pi-aling here. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse i. ii, Ha, ha I Your honour’s 
pleased to compliment. 1815 Jane Austen Emma in. ii. 
274 Believe me, I never compliment. 1873 Browning Red 
Coif. Ht. C. 658 A park — ^Yes, but 4 I'AnglaUe, as they 
compliment ! 

2 . trans. To address or greet with formal ex- 
pressions of civility, respect, or regard; to pay 
a compliment to ; ‘to soothe with acts or expres- 
sions of respect’ (J.); to flatter with polite and 
delicate praise. 

[1649-17x1 see Complement p. 3. 1668 Pepys Diary 6 
Mar., Being complimented [MS. complemented] by every- 
body with admiration, a x68o I^ler Rem. (1759) I. 21a 
As Roman Noblemen were wont to greet, And compliment 
the Rabble in the Street.] 1735 Berkeley Freethink. in 
Math. 19 Wks. III. 310 You are pleased to compliment me 
with depth of thought. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, III. ix. 207 
The English themselves had been feasted and complimentedi 
1838 Emerson Addr. Wks. (Bolin) II. 203 You would com- 
pliment a coxcomb doing a good act, but you would not 
praise an angel. 

b. To compliment away : to do away with, by 
compliments. To compliment (a person) into (a 
state), out of (a thing) : to bring into, or ‘do * 
out of, by compliments. 

[X640-X7X5 see Complement v. 3 b.] 1705 Pope Let, 
Wycherley 23 J une, Complimenting me into a better opinion 
of my self than I deserve. i8a6 Southey Vind. Eccl,Angl. 
360 Prelates, .complimenting away the possessions of their 
sees to the crown. 

Brown_jE»f. Sat. Wks. (1730) I. 25 Lycambes 
rampUmented the lambicks of Archilochus. 17x0 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp. 287 Lozenms are.. fit for delicate nice 
persons, that must have their Palates complimented, xnz 
Law Serious C. xxUi. (ed. a) 469 Everything that compTi- 
ments or flatters your .abilities. 1850 Lynch TAtfe, Trin,y. 
84 To think we complunent God's heaven by despisinir his 
earth. 

3 . To congratulate formally (i</)n»; tolelicilale. 

X717LADYM.W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. 20 She is im- 

mediately complimented upon it by the others. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Rontola 11, xxvi. (18S0) I. 324 He was complimented 
on his opportune service. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. 
Sitjgerl. 22, 1 complimented the boy on the great progress 
he had made, 


I fj. jpyruicriy aiso : io oner loimal condc 
lence : cf. compliments of condolence, in the sb. 2 1 

?7SSIohnson, Condoler, one that compliments another upo 
ills misfortu^s [altered by Todd to * that condoles with'], 

4 . ^eCn To present (a peraon) with (a thing) a 
a mark of courtesy; to bestow (a degree, title 
etc.) in compliment ; to manifest courtesy by i 
gift or other favour. 

[i68a Prideaux Eett, (187s) 12s Ld. Herbert [was] at th 
same ninn, made M'. of Arts.. the University have compli 
mented him with this degree. 1697-1732 see Comflemen' 
». 4]. 1717 Lady M, W. Montague Lett. II, xliv. 20, 
was complimented with perfumes. 1742 Fielding fos 
*!• Bellarmine had complimented her wit! 
a brilliant from his finger. 1772 Johnson Lett. I, Ivi. 61 
ihey complimented me with playing the fountain, ani 
opening the cascade, 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 6a 
J. nnco George.. fully expected to be complimented with i 
seat in the royal coach. 

Hence OompUmemtinfir vbl. sb. and ppl. a 
CompUme'utiiigly adv. 

« Sept. (Carlyle), Not compliment 
^ ? C Nevile Plato Rediv. 48, : 

rtou^ht you had said, Sir, that we should have done Comili 
mentnig, 1817 Keatinge Tram. I. 225 After due. .compli 
^oceefed'”™® ‘■'te principal personages on each part, w 

Complime-Jitable, a. [f. Compliment v. -t- 
-ABLE.] Capable of being complimented. 

1820 ExamifierNo. 612. 1/2 Something laudable, or a 
least complimentable. .must have been lo^ed for. 

Complimeutal (k(7mplime-ntal), a. [f. Com 
pliment f^.-h-AL; practically an altered spellint 
of CoMPLBMENTAL, after compliment.'] 


f 1 . Of the nature of a form or ceremony ; formal, 
ceremonial. Obs, 

[1637-1695 see CoMPLEMENTAL 4.] 1686 F. Spence tr. 

Varillad Ho. Medici 370 The seven Cardinals . .being there 
under a complimental confinement. 1703 in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. 142 At the distance, I see, by this compUmcntal way 
of treatment, I still am, 1 shall not have time enough in tins 
world to get to you. 

2 . Of the nature of a compliment or formal ex- 
pression of courtesy ; expressive of or implying 
compliments, arch, and dial, 

[1603-1703 see CoMPLEMENTAL 6.1 a 1745 Switr Wks. 
(1841) II. 237 The highest encomiums arc to lie looked upon 
as purely complimental. 1779 J. Moore /Vw Soc. Fr. 
(1789) 1. X. 63 Their language abounds in complimental 
phrases. 1787 Burns CoiiePs Sat. Nt, xi, The dame brings 
forth in complimental mood, To grace the lad, her wecl- 
hain'd kebbuck, x8ip T. Hope A nastasins (1831) II. 216 
The complimental epistle, 

tb. Of persons: Given to paying compliments. 
[1653 Dorothy Osbobne Lett. (1888) 113 We arc certainly 
the mo.st Complcmentall Couple in England.] a 1720 Siii 1- 
FiELD(Dk.Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 213 Being complimeiual 
and cringing . . passes with many for good breeding. 1766 
Fobdyce Serin.'l'ng. Wont. (1767) II, ix, 76 It is your 
smooth, cool, complimental libertines. 

Hence Complimenta'Iity noucc-xad. 

azjyj H. Walpole Lett. II. Mann, 

'I' Gomplimentally (kpmplimcntali), aitv. 
Obs. [f. prec. -h -LY^.] In a complimental man- 
ner ; as a matter of form ; by way of compliment. 

[1580-1697 see Complementally 3.] 1679 Evi 5 rard/’<i^i'i/i 
Plot 14 Which I complimentally was . . wont to iiromise 
them 1 would do._ j(^ Ilott. Hodge^ lialph22To'K\\\c\\ 
the Pope complimentally answers, a i^x Boyle ints, 
(1744) IV, Publickly, and but too complimentally, taken 
notice of. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ii) II. xviii. 117. 

Compliment arily (IqHnplimc-ntarili), adv. 
[f. as next + -ly. 2 J In a comjjlimcntary manner. 
1847 Mbdwin Shelley 1. 236 ‘La belle France ^as it has been 
complimentarily styled. 1867 P. FnzGi.uALu vs Brooke St. 
I. 104 You must think not very complimentarily of me. 

Conmlimentariness (k/unplimcnturines). 

rare, p, next + -NESa.] (Complimentary quality. 

1880^ Christy Carrto I. ii. 73 EiTorts at jocularity and 
complimentarincss. 

Complimentary (kpmplimc’ntari), a, [f.Coji- 
I’LiMENT + -AiiY.] Exprcssive of, or conveying, 
compliment ; of the nature of a compliment. 

[x628-x(S57 see Complementary A. 2.] 1716 M. Davh s 
Ath, Brit,, Hist, OxJ. ft Camb, sa Their pretended Fiiends 
..accidental or complimentary ICxpie-ssions. 1759 fluitii 
Dial, i, I madecoraplimcniaw venscs on the great lords and 
ladies of the court. 1841 D'Israeli Amen, Lit, (1867) 
4S7 That formal complimentary style, borrowed from the 
Italians. x88o L. Stephen Poie iv, 85 Pope’s rsferenues 
to his Sovereign were not complimentary. Mod, They have 
received complimentary tickets for the entertainment, 
b. Of persons; Using compliment. 

1880 OuiDA Moths 1 . 179 , 1 cannot say that she is com- 
plimentary. 

Complimenta’tion. rare, [sec + -ation.] 
Making of compliments, complimenting. 

1834. Beckford Italy II. 173 After a deal of adulatory 
complimentaiion. a 1870 Dickens Mud/og Papers (x88t0 
96 ProfessoiY and Members have had balls and soirees and 
suppers and great mutual complimentations. 

Complimentative (k/jmplime’ntaliv),«, rare. 
[f. Compliment v. + -ative.] = Complimentaiiv. 

1778 Boswell in Burke’s Corr, (1844) II. 208 A .singular 
method of beginning a correspondence \ and in one sense, 
may not be very complimentative. 

Complimentee'. [f. as prec. + -eb.] The 
person complimented. 

[i6ao see Complementee.] 1876 F. Hall Eng, AdJ, in 
•able (1877) 12 The complimentee . . could not possibly near 
of his complimentcr’s having found out anything. 
Complixueuter (k(?-mpliraent3j). [f. as prec. 
■k -Ell 1 ; cf. Fr. complimenteur^ One who com- 
plimenls ; a payer of compliments. 

[1620-1680 see Complementer. x666 Orrery State Lett. 
(1743) II. 63, I am the worst complimenter in the world.] 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) III, Ixi. 338 My compli- 
menters have told me so. 1754 — Graudison I. iii. 13, I 
both despise and fear a very high complimenter. 1876 {see 
prec.]. 1878 Brownin'C Poets Croisic 30 Being to cumpli- 
ment the Duke de.signed And bring the complimuntcr credit. 

Complin, compline Qtp'mplin). Forms : 
o. 3 cumplie, oumpelie, 4 compli, -pleie ; / 3 , 

3 compelin, 5 oomepelyn, compelyn; 4-6 
complyn, 4- complin, 7- compline (also 4-6 
complene, 5 -plexme, 6 -pleyn, -playn, -tleine, 
-pling) ; 7. 6-9 complines. [ME. cumplie, a. OF. 
conplie, complie, cumplie :—’L. completa (sc. honf), 
in mod.F. always pi. complies. The form com- 
pelin, found already in 13th c., later complin, has 
not been satisfactorily explained : the suggestion 
that it was an adjective fonn corresponding to a 
L. *compleitnus [cf. vespertJnus), is phonetically 
and analogically satisfactory, but still lacks evi- 
dence. In recent times, the plural complins, after 
the Fr. and L. and analogous to matifu, has come 
in. The final e is modem and unhistorical.] 

In Catholic ritual ; The last service of the day, 
completing the services of the canonical hours; 
also, the hour of that service. 
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a. a 1223 After. R. 22 Btuore pumplie, oSer efter Uht- 
song, sigge€ Dirige. find. 22 Siggeo Credo mit te Pater 
Noster.. efter Cumpelie. <21300 Cttrsor M. 25609 (CoLt.) 
At time o compli [Gutt. complete, Fairf. complin\. c 1300 
Beket 2078 The Monekes songe Compli for hit wasne^ Eve. 

p. 221225 After. R. 22 fiote (MS. C.), Bifore Vchtsong 
& et Compelin; from ou]7er Compelin oder Preciosa beo 
iseid holdeo silence, a 1300 Cursor M. 16861 (Cott.), Fra 
)>e middai to complin [v. r. the complene]. c 1315 Shore- 
ham 88 At complyn hyt was y-bore To the heryynge, That 
noble corps of Jhesu Cryst e 1386 Chaucer Parson’s T. 
ir 312 General confession of Confiteor at masse, .and at 
Complyn [v. r. Complyne, Compelyn]. c i<t2o La^-Folks 
Mass-ik. 86 York Honrs, At our of comepelyn, thei leiden 
hym in graue. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 164 b. In 
matyns, pryme, tierce, sext, none, euensonge and complyn. 
1530^ Palsgr. 182, Les complies . . complayn, the hour of 
service that foloweth evynsong. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. II. IX. 211 [They] only spake, .between vespers and 
compline. 1832 Sir W. Palmer Orig. Litnrg. (1845) i. i. 
204 Compline or comphtorinm, was the last service of the 
day. .first appointed by the celebrated abbot Benedict. 

Y- 15,99 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Completas, complynes, a piece 
of popish seruice. 1625-6 -- Dnetor, Completes or Com- 
plines, a peece of .semice said in the euening, Euensong. 
1805 Southey Modoc in IV. xv, Between the complines and 
the matin-bell. 1873-4 Dixon Thto Qneetis II. xii. iii. 302 
He was never missed from chapel during matins, mass, and 
complines. 

b. allrik. 

1450-1530 Myrr. onrLadye 14 At complyn tyme, our lorde 
ihesu cryst.. at euen prayed. 1513 Douglas Aeneis xiii. 
Prol. 35 The lark discenefis from the skyis hycht Singand 
hyr compling sang. 1612 Dekker If it be not good Wks. 
1873 III. 285 Sing at prime. At euen-song, and at compline 
time. 1647 Crasiiaw Poems 178 The complin hour comes 
last, to call Us to our own life’s funeral. 1866 Blunt Annet, 
Com. Prayer 506 This ancient Compline Psalm. 

Complisant, obs. f. Complaisant. 

Oomplise, -iss, obs. forms of Complice. 
tCo'luplish, 0. Oh. Forms: 4 coiuplyssen, 5 
-pl(e)yssh.(en, -pleisshe, -pless(h, 5-6 -plish(e, 
6 complissh. [ME. complyss-en, a. compliss- ex- 
tended stem of OF. complir to fill up, fulfil, 
accomplish =Pr. complir, Sp, cumplir, It compiere, 
compire, repr. (with change of conjugation) L. 
eomplcre to fill up: see Complete. In later 
times perh. sometimes aphetic for Accomplish.] 

1 . traits. To fill up, fill. 

c 1450 Merlin iv, 61 Who shall fulfille the place that is 
voyde. .he that shall a-complysshe that sete must also com- 
plysshe the voyde place at the table that loseph made. 

2 . To accomplish, fulfil. 


My comaundementls. c Paper Roll 

in T,rd Rep. Comm. Hist, MSS. (1872) 279/x The deliv- 
raunce of the seid Duke.. which he complessed withoutc 
other payements. 1526 Pilsr. Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 27 b. 
Whan this manage, .shall be complisshed and performed. 
iSSyTuRBERV. Trag. jr.Ji837) 117 To complishe his request. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 41 Ye. .kept [me] from complish- 
ing the faith which I did owe. 

Hence Co'mplishing vbl. sb, 

X449 Will in Ckurchw. Acc. St. Georgds, Staanfard 


(Nichols 1797) 13a Mony..to be bestowed upon the com- 
plisWng and endyng of the said Chirch of Stamford. 

t Co'jnplisument. Oh. [a. OF. complisse- 


ment : see prec. and -ment.] = Accomplishment, 
fulfilment. 

X454 Test. Ebor. II. 228 Mevable godes . . to be solde for 
the complishment of this will. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
I, III. xlvi. The complishment Of his behests. 

t Co’nwliture. Oh. rare- [perh. ad. It. com- 
plitura, f. complire'. see Comply.] Compliance, 
conformity. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serin. (1632) 133 A word is sufficient 
to warne men tokeepe their estate by outward compliture, 

Complizaut, obs. form of Complaisant. 

t Complora'tioXL. Obs. rare. [a. OF. complo- 
ration, ad. L. complordtion-em, f. complora-re : see 
next.] United weeping or lamentation. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 417 Seing the 
miserable slauchter. .thay fell in gret comploratioun. 

tComplO’re, v. Obs.—° [ad. L. complora-re, 
f. com- together + plordre to bewail.] To bewail 
or weep together. 

X623 in Cockeram. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. Hence in 
Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

+ Gomplo'Se, ppl. a. Obs. rare—^. [ad. !<. 
complos-us, pa. pple. of compldd-Sre to strike (the 
hands) together, f. com- together -h plaudhe to 
beat, clap.] Clapped together, put together. 

c X420 Pallad. onHnsb. ix. 117 And springes feel into oon 
may be complose [L. cowtexe}. 

t Complo'Sion. Obs. [f. L. type *complosion- 
em, n. of action f. complod-ere : see prec. and -lON.] 
Concussion, clapping. 

X644 Bulwer Chirol. 176 To compresse the middle-finger 
with the Thumbe by their complosion producing a sound. 
1715 tr. PanciroUns’ Remm Mepi. II. ix. ^28 ^nging of 
Bells, as oft as it Thunders, for their Complosion and Seatinjg 
of the Air. X729 Shelvocke Artillery ii. 108 Thunder is 
caused by the Complosion of the Air. 

Complot (kp'mplpt),fi. NowraT-g. Jn6-plotte. 
[a. F. complot, 12th c. in Littre, in senses ‘crowd, 
concourse, struggle’, in i6th c. ‘combined plan or 
design ’. Of uncertain origin : see Diez and LittrA 
Oh the surface it looks like a compound of com- 


and plot ; but the latter does not occur in F. in 
a suitable sense (its ordinary meaning being ‘ block 
of wood’, 14th c. in Godef.). Eng. plot in sense 
of complot is of about the same age, and perh. an 
abbreviation of this word. 

In i6-i7th c. poetry, complo't and co'mplot are used in- 
differently : Shaks. and Daniell have both. If plot was 
shortened from the word, it must have been from complo't. 
This Ls the form recognized by Johnson ; but igth c. orthoe- 
pists in general have co‘mplot.\ 

A design of a covert nature planned in concert ; 
a conspiracy, a Plot. 

1577 Holinshed Citron, II. 373 The disloiall enterprises 
and complots of malefactors. 15^ Shaks. Tit. A . v. li. 147 
To lay a complot to betray thy Foes. 1594 — Rich. Ill, 
III. i. 194 Lord Hastings will not yeeld to our Complots. 
x59g Harsnet A^t. Darell 12 The Deviil and his agents 
conspire in one Complotte against this Mighty work of 
the Lord. 1600 Hevwood and Pt, Edio. IV, Wks. 1874 I. 
167, 1 cannot brooke their idle complots. a 1734 North 
Exam. in. vi. § 49 (1740) 459 Demonstrating to open View 
these cursed Stratagems and Complots against the King 
and his Government. 18x4 Southey Roderick xxii. Just 
Heaven . . hath marr*d Their complots. 1879 Dowoen 
Southey 146 In ‘ dern privacie ' a bold complot was laid. 
Complot (kpmplfrt), 0. Now rare. Also 6 
complote. [a. F. complot-er, f. complot ; see prec.] 

1 . intr. To combine in a plot ; to plot together. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. They, .are com- 
panions to the wicked & baue comploted with them. X598 
Rowlands Betray. Christ 19 When she [Jezebel] corn- 
plotted for good ^aboths ground. x6ox Holland Pliny 
XXIX. i. They haue complotted and .sworne one to another, 
for to murder all Barbarians. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 52 
He assured himselfe of.. the Empire which he then corn- 
plotted for. 1681 H. Mors in Glanvill Sadducismns 10 
Complotting with Sharp to murder her. X704 E. Ward 
Dissenting Hyp. -jx The Gang Complotted more than once. 
a X834 Coleridge Sonn., Stanhope, The train That sit com- 
plottiug with rebellious pride. 

2 . trans. To combine in planning or plotting 
(some act, usually criminal) ; to concert covertly. 
*593 Shaks. Rich. II, i. i. 96 All the Treasons. .Complotted, 

and contriued in this Land. Ibid. 1. iii. 189 To plot, con* 
triue, or complot any ill. X607 R. Coke Cfiar^e Normich 
Assizes at There was complotted another Spanish inuasion. 
XToa C. Mather Magn. Chr. in. 1. App. (1852) 344 The 
Narragansett Indians had complotted the ruine of the Eng- 
lish. x868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. x, 733 Craft, greed and 
violence complot revenge. 

Hence Complo-tted^/. a., concerted. 

Z594 J. DicitENSoN Arisbas (1878)78 Complotted practises 
of bloud andreuenge. 1683 B. Hooker Pref. Pordage's 
Myst. Div. 63 By their so complotted commixture. 

t Complo'tmeut. Obs. [f. prec. vb. + -ment.] 
A plotting together ; conspiracy, plot. 

ISM Nashe Vnfort. Tran, 8 The King, .bolted out the 
whole complotraent x6o8 J. King Sertn. St. Marys s Nov. 
33 Their multiplied, variated complotments agaiast hir. 
a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 40 A hulwarke against 
their seditious complotments.^ 165X Lennard tr. Ckarron's 
Wisd. HI. iv. vm. § i Faction or confederacy is a com- 
plotment and association, of one against another, between 
the subjects, xtoo R. Pearson Naamcai Vina. 54 The 
Complotment of her lustful Master and the wicked Judge, 
lb. Secret design, plan. 

x66o H. More Godl. i. v. 13 The Divine complot- 

ment was. . That theEternal Son ofGod should be made Flesh. 

Complotter (k^mplp-toj). [f. prec, -I- -ER 1 : cf. 
Fr. comploteur (i6th c-).] One who joins in a 
plot ; a fellow-plotter, conspirator, 

*59* Warner Alb. Eng. vil xxxv. (1612) 168 He By his 
Complottorswaspretens'te Duke Clarence sonne to be. 1630 
Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. iii. 26 Father Gerat, a complotter of 
the Gunpowder Treason. <z 17x8 Rowe Jane Shore iv. i. 
44 Thou art. .The Patron and Complotter of her Mischiefs. 
x8ga HarpePsMar. June48/iThereis. .recognizeddishonor 
among small com^otters. 

Complottingf (k^mpb-tig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INO*.] The action of the verb Complot. 

1607 St. Trials, Robert Dreivrie (R.), The treacherous 
complotting and practises of priestes, 1677 Gilpin Demonol. 
(1867] 26 The..compIottings, and preparations of men in 
reference to certain undertakings. 1877 Blackie Wise 
Men 143 Our complotting shall not be in vain. 

ComplO’ttiug, ppl. a. [see -ino2.] That 
complots. Hence Complo'ttiiicrly adv. 

x68a and Plea Nonco^. 44 Lurking Jesuits, and com- 
plotting Papists. 1847 Craig, Complottingly. 
t Compluament. Oh. 1 = Complishment. 
a 1628 Preston Mt. Ebal (1638) 6 Ther 's a love of com- 
plusment, when one lusts . . after a thing with the whole 
heart. 

t Cou^lutense, a. <?^j.=next. 

x62x T. ^dpord Sinne wito Death 2 The Complutense 
Edition puttetli this downe. 

Complutensian (k^plwte'nsian), a. [f. L. 
Complutensi-s pertaining to Complutum a town 
in Spain, now Alcald de Jlenares,'] Of or be- 
longing to Complutnm. Complutensian Poly- 
glot’. 3 ie earliest complete Polyglot Bible, pub- 
lished at Alcali in the early part of the i6th c., 
at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes. 

x66o Stillingfl. Iren. it. ii. § 8 (x 662) 168 Following the 
Complutensian copy. 1722 R. Smalbkoke (pitld), Enc^uiry 
into the Authority of the Primitive Complutensian Edition 
of the New Testament, 1840 Pewiy Cycl. XVIII. 355/z 
s. V. Polyglott, Of the Complutensian Polyglott 600 copies 
paly were printed. 

II Complnyi niM. (k^mpl^’vivm). Rom. Atdi^. 


[L. comphivium, f. complu^re to flow together (of 
rain).] A square opening in the roof of the 
atrium, through which fell the rain-water collected 
from the roof ; also the inner square court into 
which the water so collected fell. 

1832 Gell Pompeiana 11. xi. 2 The compluvium of the 
\ atrium is furnished with the mouths for cisterns. 1859 F. 
Mahoney Rel. Father Front 467 Your traveller proceeded 
towards the compluvium, or open, quadrangular courtyard. 

Comply (kpmploi-), 0.1 Also 7 -ie. [Appears 
first about 1600. In sense i, it answera to L. com- 
piere to fill up, fulfil, accomplish, Complete. 
This verb became in Romanic complire, whence 
It. compire, compiere, Pr. and OF. complir (see 
Complish), all in the original sense. But in OCat. 
complir or Sp. cumplir, the sense underwent the 
development 'to fill up, make up what is want- 
ing, satisfy, satisfy the requirements or forms of 
courtesy ’ = comply with, in sense 3 below. In this 
latter sense, complire appears to have been adopted 
in 1 6th c. Italian, by the side of the native compire 
in the original sense ; and the It. was evidently 
the immediate source of our sense 2. (In the 
same way the OCat. or Sp. form and sense of the 
derivative sb. covipUviento, complimiemto, was the 
source of It. complimento, and so of the i6th c. 
F. compliment, and ijth c. Eng. Compliment.) 
As to the form of comply cf. Supply (L. sup- 
ple-re, It. suppti-re, OF. soupley-er (15th c. sup- 
pkyer, supplier'), late ME. sowpli, 15 th c. supple, 
supplie, supply. On the model of this, and with 
the same relation of form to L. compiere. It. com- 
plire, that supply bore to supplere, supplire, but 
without the same antecedent history, comply ap- 
pears to have come into use in the end of the 
1 6th c. (OF. complir by that time obsolete.) 
In the sense-development in English there has 
been n tendency to association with Ply, Fr. plier, 
L. pliedre to bend, so as to make ‘bending to 
the will of another ’ a more prominent part of the 
notion : cf. esp. Compliant.] 

I. + 1 . trans. To fulfil, accomplish. Oh, rare. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. i, iii. 264, I.. beg it not To please the 

pallate of my Appetite : Nor to comply with heat theyong 
afiecls In my defunct and proper satisfaction, a 1634 
? Chatman Rev. Honour ii, i, Gentle Abrahen, I am grieved 
my power cannot comply my promise, 

II. To be complaisant, accommodating, com- 
pliant. 

Mostly intr., const, with ; to comply with is equivalent 
to a transitive verb, and has the indirect passive, to be 
complied with. But the absolute use is also frequent, 

1 2. intr. * To use compliments, or ceremonies, 
or kind offices ’ (Florio) ; to observe the formalities 
of courtesy and politeness ; to ‘do the civil or 
polite’ {with any one) [= It. complire con alctino, 
Sp. cumplir cott alguno]. Obs. 

160Z Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 390 Gentlemen, you are welcom 
toElsonower; your band^ come: The appurtenance of 
Welcome, is Fashion and Cferemony. Let me comply with 
you in the Garbe, lest my ex ten t to the Players . . should more 
appeare like entertainment then yours. Ibid, v, ii. 195 He 
did Compile with his Dugge before hee suck't it. 1628 
Digby Voy, Medii. 69 \Vffio related to me how nobly 
Signior Bego had complyed with him. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War II. xxviii. (1647} 80 Some weeks were spent in comply- 
ing, entertainments, and visiting holy places. 

fS. To be complaisant with, make oneself 
agreeable to (persons), in conduct or action; to 
accommodate oneself to the desires or wishes of ; 
the notion of politeness often passing into that of 
obsequiousness or servility. Obs. 

a X63X Donne Lett. (1651) 151 If at any time I should 
chance, to fail in complying with you as duly as I ought. 
1648 Evelyn Mem, (1837) *° They will forthwith 

comply in all respects to their masters the army. 1676 
Etiieredge Man qf Mode tii. iii, Willing to flatter and com- 
ply with the Rich. 1683 R, Sheldon in Wood Life (1848) 
232 If such a ciuility..may bee, at any time, seniiceable to 
you, I shall bee glad to conmiy with you. 

aisol. a x63< Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 49 Then we 
are not to doubt how such a man would comply, and learn 
the way of progression. 

+ b. trans. To comply away : to lose or forfeit 
by complaisance. Obs, 

1643 Burrougiies Exp. Hesea i. (1632) 15 Many have 
. .sought to comply with people so long till they have com- 
plyed away all their faithfulness and conscience. 

1 4 , intr. To comply with : to accommodate, 
suit, adapt, or conform oneself to (circumstances, 
occasion, etc.). Oh, 

x6^ R. Carpenter Experience iii. vii, 106, I doe most 
humbly yeeld up ray selfe, to comply with the ranke and 
quality in which I am by Thy royall appointment. 1649 
Cromwell Lett. Ixvii. 19 July, Let me know wherein I may 
comply with your occasions and mind, c x66o Waller 
Poems, To King, The rising sun complies with our weak 
sight. , As tho' He knew what harm his hasty beams would 
do, s6^ Locke Educ. § 120 Happy are they who meet 
with civil People, who will comply with their Ignorance, 
and help them to get out of it. 

fb. To countenance; to conform to (opinions 
customs, etc.). Obs. (exc. as blended with 5, as 
if=To fulfil the requirements of custom, etc.) 
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1655-60 Stanlev 'Hist, Philos. (1701) 28/2, I pronounce 
youme best of Tyrants ; but to return to Athens I think 
not fitting, lest I incur blame, .byreturning, I shall comply 
with thy actions. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1704) 67 To comply 
with the common and receiv'd Opinion. i«6-i8 Lady AI. 
W. Montague Lett. I. x. 33 Even the ..Empjess herself 
is obliged to comply . . with these absurd fashions. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. II..43S He . . complied with all the 
customs peculiar to the priesthood. 

tc. i^sol. To conform religiously or politically. 
(Cf. CoitPilEB 3 b.) Obs. 

1651 Senu. Coro?i. Chas. II in Phetiix 1 . 251 Such as are 
compliers, who cannot act because they have a purpose to 
comply, 1654 Burton’s Diary (1826) 1 . 157 By such things 
have men lost their consciences and honours, by complying 
upon such notions as these are. 

5. To act in accordance with, and fulfilment of, 
wishes, desires, requests, demands, conditions, or 
regulations; to fulfil the wishes or requirements 
of ; to yield, accede, or consent to. 

t a. Formerly : To comply tuith a person. 
(The construction being as in 3 .) Ols. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1603) 82 The Reason why he 
should be complied withal anci believed in. X764_ Goldsm, 
Lett. Hist. Etig. (1772) I. 85 Becket declared his repent- 
ance for having complied with the king. 

Tb. Now: To comply with a person’s desires, 
requests, requirements, conditions, etc, Also pre- 
dicated of actions, arrangements, and the like. 
(This and c are the only surviving uses.) 

1650 Sir E. Nicholas in H. Papers (1886) I. 210 How 
reddy we are to comply with his desire. 1726 Gay Fables 
I. 1 . 8 A. Hare, who in a civil way, Comply 'd with ev'ry 
thing. 1799 Jifed. Jriil. II. 387 It is with pleasure I comply 
with your request. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Prudence Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 93 To seek health of body by complying with 
physical conditions. 1885 Eaw Times LXxIX. 171/a 
Contracts . . which do not comply witli the requirements of 
Leemaii's Act. 

C. absol. 

1671 Milton Sauisott 140S Yet this be sure, in nothing to 
comply Scandalous or forbidden in our law._ 1678 Butler 
Hud, III, iii, 547 He that complies against his will Is of his 
own opinion still 1 1698 Tate & Brady Ps. xciii, 3 God 
above can still their Noise, And make the angry Sen com- 
ply. 1856 Froudb Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 359 The clergy 
with a had grace complied. 1874 Green Short Hist, iv, 
§ 5 (1882) 202 It was only after a long and obstinate struggle 
that Edward was forced to comply. 

t d. To comply to ; To accede, consent, or 
agree to. Ohs. 

1670 Plot Siaffordsh. (1686) 407 To which request of the 
young Princes . . the holy St. Ceadda readily complyed. 
1672 Marvel Reh. Tramp, i. 223 Many a fair declaration 
. .to which nevertheless the Conscience of our Church hath 
not complyed. 1707 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) VI. 165 
The king of Sweden . . entertained him at dinner, and com- 
plied to his requests. 

t e, with infinitive. Obs. 

iyo9 Strype Ann. Ref. I. vii. 103 They resolved . . not to 
comply to take the oath of supremacy to the Queen, nor to 
renounce all foreign jurisdiction. »io E.^Ward Brit, 
Hudih. 130 Because he can’t Comply 1*0 pin his Faith upon 
a ly. 1715 M. Davies Aih. Brit. i, 166 Oglethorp..the 
only one of Queen Mary's Bishops that would comply to 
Crown Queen Elizabeth. _ 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 30 Then first 
my eyes, by watchful toil opprest Comply’d to take the 
balmy gifts of rest. 

+ 6 . To agree, accord mitA or together. Ols. 

164s Pagitt Heresiogr, (1662) 6g 'The separatists do 
comply Jn many things with the anabaptists. 1655 H. 
Vaughan SilexScini. iii, 245 And on our hills, where health 
with height complied. 16^6 Cowley Davideis iii. 718 So 
complyed Saul’s Envy with^her Hate. 1655 H. More 
AntuL Aih. it. iv, Such a train of Causes so fitly and con- 
gruously complying together, 

t b. To comply voith : To ‘ agree with ’, suit. 

1626 Ailessury PassTott-serm. 20 How could it comply 
with Gods Sonne to be subjected to that vengeance which 
was prepared for devills ! 1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. 76 Such 
movable habitations [tents] comply best with militaiy men. 
1662 — Worthies (1840) II. 312 The soil.. well complied 
with the nature of this plant. 1682 H. More Aunot. 
Glanvill’s Lux 0 . 48 If the Preexistence of souls comply 
with the Wisdom, Justice and Holiness of God. 

+ 7. tratts. To bring into accord or accordance ; 
to conform io. Obs. 

164a Fuller Holy 4 - Prof. Si. ni. xix. (R. Supp.), He is 
a good time-server, that coraplyeshis manners to the several 
ages of this life, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtii, Poems Wks. 
(1711) 50/a To my sad tears comply these notes of youns. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min., i. Ded., Whereas the Original of 
Eickern’s 5 Books hath no Coma’s. . I have complyed them 
to our way of Orthography. 

f 8 . inir. To enter into agreement with, ally 
oneself, confederate. Obs. 

1646 Buck Rich. Ill, 1. g The famous Pyrate, Thomas 
Nevill, alias Faulkonbridge, Earle of Kent, with whom 
complyed Sir Richard de Nevill, Earle ofWarwicke. <11655 
Bp. Goodman Crt. yas. /, 346 He went to several Catholic 
ambassadors . . and began to comply with them. 1651 Ta- 
THAM Disir. State v. 1. Wks. (1879) 108 Agathocles . . com- 
plied With th' soldiery, .to put the magistrates to death. 

f 9. Of a thing : To adapt itself to, so as to 
coincide in size or shape v/ith (to ) ; to fit. 

1676 WoRLiDGE Cyder (x 6 qi) 141 If the Corks are steep’d 
in scalding Water . .they wul comply better with the Mouth 
of the Bottle. iTog MoxoN MecJi. Exerc. 40 You must file 
away your Work, .till the whole side be wroug^ht to comply 
with the adjoining side of the Square. I 1 n£ 181 A thick 
String, .wifl not comply closely to a piece of Work of small 
Diameter. 1704 SwiVT Bait. Bhs., His crooked Leg, and 


hump Shoulder, which his Boot and Armour . . were f^ced 
to comply with, and expose, 1704 Hearne Duct. Htsi. 
(17141 1 . 13 This oblig'd the Jews to make their Year comply 
with the Solar Year, by Intercalations as above-said. 

flO, To comply toith : see quol. _0^j. rare, 
cvjao W. Gibson FarriePs Dispetis. 1. 1 . (1734) 25 ’Tis too 
costly a Medicine for Hoises of small value, but to those of 
a high Price, it maybe complied with to extraordinary good 
purpose in the Manege. 

’1' Comply’i Obs. rare. [app. f. L. complicare ; 
cf. apply, repr. L. applicare, etc.] 

1. tram. To compose by intertexUire. 

ffi6ii Chapman Iliad xxiv. 44 All his nerves being 
naturally complied Of eminent strength. 

2. To enfold, embrace. 

1648 Herrick Hesper.,Appar.cfMistr. 40 Ovid, by^Whom 
faire Corinna sits, and doth comply With yvorie wrists hi.s 
laureat head. Hid., Oherou's Pal. 98 A rug of carded wooll 
. .seem’d to Comply, Cloud-like, thedaintie Deitie. 
Comply ance, -ant, -er : see Compli-. 
Complyiiig[Jk^mpl3i‘ii)], vbl. sb. [f. Comply 
0.1 - 1 - -ING i.] The action of the vb. Comply.^ 

1639 [see Comply 1 2]. Mod. His complying did him no 
credit 

Comply ‘ings ppl> [f- as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

That complies. 

f 1. Accordant, agreeing, consistent. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 187 We cannot dis- 
cover a distinct and compl3ring account, for wefinde not that 
Horses, Buis, or Mules, are generally stronger on this side. 

2. Yielding or disposed to yield to the wishes of an- 
other, to influence, etc. ; compliani? ; complaisant. 

1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (175-0 6 His complying will 
[becomes] full of rebellion and stubbornness. 1670 Baxier 
Cure Ch. Dvu. Pref. n. § 6 He is a lukewarm temporizing 
complying man-pleaser. 1709 Swift Adv. Rel^., A pru- 
dent, complying, affectionate wife. 1798 W. 'Iooke lAfe 
Cath, II, III. 425 An eloquent, complying, and ambitious 
man. ^ 1^8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 19 The Commons 
were in a less complying mood. 

*t* 3. Physically yielding ; pliant. Ohs. 

M74 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1862) I. iv. 16 Considerable 
effects, .upon so complying a substance. 

Hence Comply-iugly adv., compliantly. 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas, I (1655) 77 The Parliament 
seemed.. as complyingly disposed as could be wi.shed. 

Comply-ment, obs. f. Compliment, sb. 
Complyn, obs, f. Complin. 

Complyss(en, .yBah(e(ii, var, ff. Complihh. 
Compo (kp’mpu), a shortened form of the words 
composition, composite, in technical or viilgar nse. 

1. = Composition 20 , stucco, cement. Carvers' 
compo : a mixture of whiting, resin, and glue, used 
instead of plaster of Paris for wall and comice 
ornamentation. Also attrib. 

1823 P. TUtcaaLSOVi Pract, Build. 390 Compo, or Compos 
.^.implies the materials with which Roman or any other 
similar cement is composed. iS^i Lytton Nt, <$• Mom, ii. 
V, Beneath a compo portico, .which adorned the physician’s 
door, i860 A ll r. Round No. 53. 60 A vulgar compo para- 
pet and cast-iron railing. x88x mechanic g 1375 Ine coat- 
ing of compo or stucco with which a wall is covered. 

2. A metallic composition for ornaments, etc. 

1879 C. Hiobs JewelUrp in Cassell’s Teckn, Ednc. IV, 

308/1 Honest brass, dignified sometimes with more high 
sounding names, and technically known as ‘compo’. 

3. The composition used for making printers’ 
inking-rollers. 

4. a. A composition paid by a debtor, b. ‘The 
monthly portion of wages paid to a ship’s com- 
pany’ (Adm. Smyth Sailor's Word-bh.), 

5. attrib. — CoMPoaiTS 6 h. 

1878 F. Williams Midi. Railw. 666 The compo bogie 
carriages of Mr. Clayton. 

Hence Compo v. irons,, to cover with ‘ compo ’ 
(sense i). 

i8og Europ. Mag. LV. 21 Persons may have the front of 
their houses compo’d. 

Compodor(e, var. of Comprador. 

+ Cozapo’litize, v. Obs, nonce-wd. irons. To 
corabiue in citizenship. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cohler 22 To compolitize such a multi- 
monstrous maufr^ of heteroclytes. 

tCompo'iiaerate,^. Obs. [f.rareL. 
derdre^ intr. "ro weigh or be weighed together. 

1609 T. Higgons in T. Morton A/isw, Higgous 4 The one 
may componderate with the other. x6» in Cockeram, 
tCompo’ne, V. Obs. [ad. L. componh-e to 
put together, compose, settle, etc., f. com- to- 
gether -I- pdn^re (x—posnere) to place, put. In 
early use, perh. sometimes to be referred to OF, 
covipondre, pr, pple. componant, whence compoune, 
Compound. It continued to he used, esp. in 
Scotland, in senses regularly taken up by Com- 
pound and Compose : cf. the analogous Sc. depone, 
propone, repo'ne, etc., also the Yihaoisy postpone^ 

1. irons . To make up (of parts) 5 to compose, 

1398 Thevisa De P. R. in. i, (Tollem. MS.i, His 

parties of J>e whiche he is made and componed [compositt/s 
Mi). 1562 Leigh (1597) 11 Of so bright a hewe, 

being componed -. for it is made of two bright cdours, which 
>s Redde and Yellowe. 1839-4B Bailey Fesitts xix. 6i/a 
i^ose soul's componed Of oiverse powers and passions. 

2. To make up or compose rhetorically. 

*393 Gower Cotf. III. 138 How Tullius his rhetorique 
Componeth, 


3. To put together, assemble. 

1613 M. Ridley Magu. Bodies a This stone will attract, 
hold, disperse, and compone like a little earth other lesse 
Magnets. 

4. To compose or settle (differences, troubles, 
etc.) ; to put in order, adjust. 

1523 WoLSEY in Fiddes Life ii, (17261 69 Thcieby to com. 
pone and order their great Causes and Afifair-s. 1541 Si. 
Papers Hen. VIII, I. 669 Some difference . . whtche he 
trusted shulde be nowe well pacified, and shortclie com- 
poned. a 1555 Bp. Gardiner in Ellis Orig.Lett. 11. 146 II. 
209 The Kynges Majestic hath, by the inspyracyon of the 
holy Ghost, componed all maters of Religion. 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. n. (1887) 132 Quhen al things 
in yrland war well componed. 

b. To compose oneself, one’s gesture, etc. 

1591 Bruce 11 .Jtfm. Sija Gam.), To compone thy ges- 
ture, and refraine thy tongue, 

6 . intr. To make an arrangement, settlement, or 
bargain ; to compound with debtors or offenders. 

1478 Pastou Lett. III. 217 If ye myght compone with hyin 
or he wyst what the valew wer, it wer the lietter, 1538 
Leland Itiu. V. 93 The Menne of the Wichis compoiiid 
with the Abbay that ther .should he no Salt made. 1582-8 
Hist. Jas. VI (1804} 239 He hade his intcrjirctors, quha 
componit with all pairties according to his awin dircctioun, 
6 . To make composition (for a debt, offence, or 
privilege) ; to compound. 

e 1460 Henryson Mor. Fahles, Tale of Dog 126 Slave sail 
he be, or with the Juge compone. c 1565 Lindesay (Pit- 
scottie) Chron. Scot. (1814) I. 20 He [the Governor] coin- 
pelUd thamc to compone fortbamsclfis. <t 1639 .Spoiiiswood 
Hist, Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 273 People of all .sorts being forced 
to compone and redeem themselves. 1645 Baillie Lett, 
[i8ai) II. 320 If we be not willing to compone in what tearnis, 
botli for religion and state, they please. 

Co]upo‘]i.e, compoay, a. Her. [a. OF. com- 
ponni, also couponni, coponni, copend in same 
sense. Variously referred to L. eowpdnifre, anti 
OF. copon, coupon piece, portion, splinter.] Com- 
posed of a row of squares of two alternate tinc- 
tures ; called also gobonated. 

1572 Bossewell Anuorie n, 35 With a Batune componic 
d’Argent and Gules. i66i hfoRGAN Sph. (Jenity i. i, 7 
'Those fields that are bordered about , , having only two 
tracks of chcckeres, are called Compone. 1766 Porny Her, 
GI0.SS., Compotiy, a Word applied to a Bordure, Pale, Bend, 
or other ormnary, made up of square.s of alternate metals 
and Colors, i86a Boutell Heraldry Hist. Jj- Pop, xv. § at 
(ed. 3) 215 A boraure componee or and az, 

Compo'ned, pfl. a. Ohs. In Sc. oompo*n.it, 
[f. Compone z/. + -ed^] a. Compounded, com- 
pound; b. Composed, settled, orderly; 0 , Col- 
located, associated ; d. Jler.-^ CoMPONl?. 

1522 J. Vaus Rudim. Grant. Ddiiij 6 (Jam.), Ana sympil, 
and ane componit, and ane decomponit. 1528 Paynfi. 
Salemds Regim. F ij b, Ihere is a diiiersite in an egge 
touchynge his componde partis, .yolke. .white. 1536 Bui.- 
LENDEN CroH. Scot, (1821) 1. 120 Al pepill that Is componit 
and honest. x6xo Guilum Her, (1679) 19/1 He bcareth 
Azure, a Bordure counter-componed, Or and Gules; which 
is. .compounded of these two colours counterly placed. [1706 
in Phillips ; and in later Diets.] 

Con^o’neucy. rare. [f. Component; sec 
-ENCY.J Component quality ; composition, 

1750 Warburton yttliau ii. iii. Wks. i8ix VIII. 125 Tlie 
conmonencyof that lightning which produces such an effect. 
1856 Ruskin Paint, 111, iv. x. g et Ridding us of the 
old fallacies and componencles. 

Component (k^mpou-nent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
component-em, pr. pple, of componSre to compose.] 

A. adj. Composing, constituting, making up, 
constituent. 

16^ Power Exp, Philos, i. 57 Camphire. .spends itself by 
continually efiluviating its own Component Particles, 1775 
T. Sheridan Art Readingiea Words, as distinguished from 
their component letters or syllables. x8i4Sounii;YAWex;V/! 
xxiii,_Thy component dust, 1863 H. Cox Insiit. 4 The se- 
paration of government jnto its two component parts. Legis- 
lature and the Executive. 1871 Lockver Elem, Astron. 
xlviii, The brilliancy of the component stars is nearly eciual. 

B. jA +1 . ?One who makes composition; a 
compounder. Obs. 

1563 Bp. Grindal in Abp. Parked s Corresp. (1853) 196 If, 
because the Queen’s Majesty .. pardoned the component.s, 
that sum be now cast into the arrearages. 

2. A constituent element or part. 

Logically applicable only in plural to the whole of the 
elements or parts of a compound body; but in practice each 
element is called a component. 

1645 Digby Of Man’s Soul x. § 10 Single apprehen- 
sions [being] the components of judgment.s. 1755 Johnson 
J^ef. Esig. Diet,, ^Compounded or double words [which] 
obtain a signification different from that which the com- 
ponents have in their simple .state, 1836 Lytton Athens 
11837) 1. 461 Revenge made a great component of his 
..character. xS6o Tyndall fr/<(c. i. v, 38 The red com. 
ponent of this light is, as it were, abstracted from it. 

Compoue’a.tal, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to components. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life ^ M, 1. 98 All quantitative rela- 
tiras are componental ; all qualitative relations elemental, 

Oompong: see Compound 

■f ComponiErb. Obs. [ad. med.L. compSnista, f. 

to compose : see-lST, ^oQ.componist^ 
A musical composer. 

x^ Howland Omith. Mierol. ai Not to be vsed in any 
plaxne Song, yet worthy to be knowne by componists. 

CJomponit, Sc, f, Cohroned, Obs, 
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t Componi'tiou. Se. Ohs. = CouFosmoir. 

iMx ActaAitdit. 152 (Jam.) The said Geori'e lord Setoun 
had . . maid componitioune for the gudis spuilyeit. 

+ Compouitour. Sc. Ohs. [f. CoMPONB w.] 
= CoMPOSBB (of quarrels) ; Compouitdbb. 

1493 Acta A 7idii. 176 (Jam.) J ugis, arbitouris, arbitratouris, 
& amiable componitouris, equally chosin betuix the saidis 
partiis. iS3S <^c. Acts yas. V (1814) 345 It sail nocht be 
lesum to the thesaurare and componitouris. .to compone or 
fyne. .with thebrekarisof the saidis actisfor lesse than, eta 

Compony: see Coupon A 
•|> Compo'pe. Ohs. nonce-wd. [f. Com- + Pope.] 
A fellow-pope, a colleague in the papal office. 

1659 Baxter Key Caih, xviii. 77 One [pope].. being 
literarttm was fain to get another compope to say his offices. 

Comport (kpmpoaut), V. [ad. L. com;portd-re 
to carry together, and F. co7nport-er to endure, 
bear, suffer, conduct (oneself), behave : tlie L. f. 
com- + portdre to carry.] 

+ 1, tram. To bear, endure; to tolerate. Ohs. 
1588 A. King tr, Cauisiuf Catech. 173 We that ar stark 
(sayes the apostle) man comport the imbecillitie of the walker. 
^7 Daniel Civ. Wares 1. Ixx, The malecontented sort, 
That, .never can the present state comport, a i6m — Coll. 
Hist. Eng, (1626) 129 A Queene Dowager of England., 
could not comport a superior so neare her doore. 1667 G. 
Digby Elvira ii. in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 25 How does that 
noble beauty. .Comport her servile metamorahosis ? 17x6 
M. Davies Ailieti. Bpi. in. Pallas Angl. 31 Whose Neces- 
sities they ore oftentimes a.s far from. .Bearing or Comport- 
ing. 1818 CoLBBROOKB Ohlig, ^ Contracts I. 70 Words 
taken in a sense which they comport. 

fto. To bear, suffer, allow, permit Ohs. 
x6i6 Brent tt.Sarpi's Hist. Council Trent 66a The 
time did not comport that the course of divine matters . . 
should be hindred by humane contentions. 1646 F. Haw- 
kins YoutKs BeJiav, ui. § 2 (1663) 14 Amongst them the cus- 
tome doth comport in certain places that they TAon one 
another more freely, 

f 2, intr. To comport with : to bear with, put up 
with, tolerate, endure, suffer. Obs. 

1363 Sir W. Cecil in Ellis Orig. Lett, 11.^172 II. 296 She 
. .prayeth hir Maty here to conmort with hir untill she will 
send on of hirs hyther, a 1661 Fuller Worthies it, 9 Being 
unable to comport with his Oppression. 1679 in Gutch 
Coll, Cur, I. 274 If the University of Oxford, .were to com- 
port with the privileges granted before to the King’s Printers. 
1697 R . Peirce Bam Mevt. i. xi. 242 She needed both drink- 
ing, bathing, and pumping, but had not Strength to comport 
with either. tB$s Carlyle Sterling m. v. (187a) 214 The 
family, .could at any rate comport with no long absence, 
t D. rejl. in same sense. Obs. rare. 
x 6 ss Fuller Ch. Hist, iii. i. § 2 Many. .Bishops . . unable 
to Cjomport themselves with his harshness . . quitted their 
preferments. 

3, re^. To conduct or behave oneself ; to act in 
a particular manner, to behave. Also transf. 
ioz6 IjKN&Sqrls Tale 'XX. 53 How thwhole court of knightes 
gann them comfort in glorious wellcoms.^ 1669 Woodheao 
St, Teresa 11. lii, 20 He comported himself with extra- 
ordinary courage. 1830 Hersciiel Sind, Nad, Phil. 314 
The heat which accompanies the sun's rays comports itselh 
in all respects, like light. X838 Jas. Martineau Stna. 
Christianity 221 It would be curious to know how the 
Christians comported themselves when the priest of the 
Sun became monarch of the world. 

1 4. intr. (for To behave. Obs. 

1616 Lane Sgr.’s Tale xi. 233 Wheare they with goodliest 
compleraentes comported. 1663 R. Hawkins Youtm Behav. 
100 Comport, to compose the gesture. 1^3 Rules o/CivUUy 
ix. 86 How we are to Comport in our Congratulations and 
Condolements with great Persons. 0x734 North iirVex(i826) 
III. 371, 1 cannot say how he would have comported under it, 
t b. To comport with : to deal with, treat. Obs. 
167s tr. Machiavellis Prince xv.Wks. 219 In what manner 
a prince ought to comport with his subjects. 1689 Dial, 
betw, Timothy ^ Titus ii Now how do you Comport with 
it in your Practice ? 

6. intr. To comport with ; to agree with, accord 
with ; to suit, befit. 

X589 R. Bruce Exhort. 2 Tim. ii, (Wodrow) 37S Sik a 
meaning as the words maybear, and as their signification 
may comport with. 1603 Daniel Def, Rhhne (1717) 31 A 
Tragedy would indeed best comport with a Blank verse. 
1OB5 Evelyn Mrs, Godolphin, How^her detachment from 
Royall servitude would comport with her. 1734 Watts 
Reliq. yuv. (1789) 214 They do all that nature and art can do 
to comport with his will. 1884 Speedy S^ort xvi. 288 Such 
wholesale slaughter does not comport with our opinion as 
to what really constitutes sport, 
to. trans. ? To befit, or ?to bear upon. Ohs. rare. 

1604 Drayton Moses i, What respects he the negociating 
Matters comporting emperie and state ? 
f 7. lit. To carry or bring together, collect. 
Obs. rare. 

a X64X Bp. Mountagu A cts ^ Mon. 40 The materialls were 
comported from the Gentiles, a 1660 [see Comfortation]. 

8. To comport the pike : to carry it grasped 
near the middle and pressed to the right side of the 
body, with the point raised. Ohs, 

See description and figure in Pistofilo, Oplomachia (1621), 
where this ‘ modo ‘ is said to be new, and practised by some 
French captains, particularly those of the King’s (>uard ; 
also in Alneri La Picca (1641) 16 ‘Come porti la picca il 
capilano.' (In neither of these is any particular name ap- 
plied to this ‘modo’.) The mode of coming to the 'com- 
port ’ is fully described in The Perfection of Military Dis- 
cipline after Newest Methods (1690) p. 24, 

1633-43 '&KssxvrB.Mil.pisap. cxiii. (1661) 130 Comporting 
your Half-pikes martching, is to be understood, when you 
martch under Trees, or some such place where they cannot 
he ordered or advanced, 1634 Peacham Compl, Gent. (1661) 
VOL. II. 


299 Pastures for the Pike. (25) Shoulder. (x6) Port your Pikes. 
(17) Comport your Pikes. (x8) Order your Pikes, 1650 R. 
Elton Art Milit. viii. (1668) 6 The comporting of the Pike 
is only useful to the souldier marching up a hill ; for if then 
he should be shouldered, the butt-end of the Pike would 
always be touching of the ground. x6M J. Art of War 7 
Captains and Lieutenantsare to carry their pikes comported, 
f Comport (kpmpoe-Jt), jAi Ohs. [a. obs. F. 
comport^ f. comporter to Compost. But in sense i 
taken immediately from the Eng. verb.] 

1. The action or position of comporting a pike : 
see Compost v. 8. 

1633 Barrifve Mil. Discip. U. (1643) 9 From Conmort, 
Che^e, orTraile. 1630 R. Evton Art MiUt. i, iii. From 
the Comport charge to the Front, Right, Left, Reer. 1690 
Perfection Milit. Disdp. 24. 

2. Behaviour, comportment. 

i66a Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun, Introd. ix Our com- 
port and conversation in and after it [the Holy Commu- 
nion]. 01x700 Deyden Fables, Ceyx 4- Alcyone 41, I know 
them well, and mark’d their rude comport. 

Co’Uiport, sb^ [^PP* a- corrupt spelling of com- 
pote, short for compote-dish, or for compotierI\ A 
dessert dish raised upon a stem or support. 

x88x Porcelain Wks., Worcester 7 Comports for dessert 
services. 1883 Dailp NewsxB Dec. 3/7 The dessert service 
of Crown Derby china which is to be presented to Mr. 
Gladstone . . consists of 26 pieces — 18 plates and eight com- 
ports. 

t Compo’rtablef a. Obs. [f. Comfort v. -t- 

-ABLB.] 

1. Capable of being borne or endured ; tolerable, 
bearable. 

1399 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Coniport&ble, tolerable, comport- 
able, to be borne withall. 1636 Featly Clceuis My/t. xxxiii. 
464 To prove that. .Religions difiiering in substantial! points 
are comportable in the same kingdome. 1663 J. Mall Offer 
F. Help iii, Expected evils are the more comportable. a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xxxviiL 319 Comportable fool. 

2. ? Accordant, consistent. 

ifi^WoTTON Elen, Archii. (J.), Casting the rules and 
cautions of this art into some comportable method. 

Hence Compo'rtaloleiLeBB, endurableness. 

1642 Cousid. Duties Prince 4- People 18 In every one of 
them the comportablenesse and stability depended onely on 
the well regulating of the Soveraigne power. 

t Coxupo’rtauce. Ohs. [f. Comforts*, -t- -akcb.] 

1. Carriage, bearing, behaviour, manner of con- 
ducting oneself ; (esp. in a favourable sense). 

x3go Spenser F. Q. 11. i. 29 (Goodly comportaunce each to 
other beare. And entertaine themselves with court’sies meet. 
X630 Lane Sqr.’s Tale p. 144 note, Now Orbell . . him bore 
with such substancial comportance. 1644 J. Goodwin Innoc, 
Triumph. To Rdr. i A man of no benevolous or friendly 
comportance with those, to wliomhe..speaketh. 

2. Agreement, accordance; comiiliance. 

1648 J. Goodwin 4 Might 41 Calvin’s apprehensions 

are of best comportance with the words, a XW5 — Filled 
m Spirit (1867) 263 The word signifieth, let your yielding- 
ness, or comportance and compliance, be known unto all men. 

t Cojnporta’tiou. Obs, [ad. L. comport&tion- 
em, n. of action f. comportare : see Comfort and 
-ATion.] The action 01 bringing together or col- 
lecting ; concr. a collection. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. a Peter iiL a The evangelical hand 
of comportation. X035 Bp. Richardson O. T. 303 (T.) A 
collection and comportation of Agur’s wise sayings, a x66o 
Wharton Fasts g Fest. Wks. (16^) ii The Feast of Com- 
ort[at]ion of Wood, .in memoiy of the wood comported, or 
rought for perpetual Nourishment of the Holy Fire. 

Composer (k^mpo»'Jt3j). [f. Com-h-Fortbb.] 
(See quot., and Fellowship.) 

1883 Morn. Post aa Dec. 3/1 The plaintiff . . was a fellow- 
ship porter, and. .applied to be . . a comporter, which was a 
superior rank in that body. 

’f Gompor’tioiier. Obs. [£CoM--tPoRTioNBB.] 
One of a number who share together; = CoM- 

FABOIOHBR. 

1609 Skene Reg. Map. 28 Gif ane heretage . . perteines to 
divers and sundrie heires, as comportioners thereof. 1706 
tr. Dupin's Eeel. Hist. xtfh. c. II. iv. xx. 339 In all Cathe- 
dral Churches, every Canon or Comportioner shall be obliged 
to be in a certain order, either Priest, Deacon, or Sub- 
deacon. 

Comportment (k^mjioo’itm&t). Now rare. 
[a. F. compartement bearing, behaviour, f. com- 
potier : see -ment.] 

1. Personal bearing, carriage, demeanour, deport- 
ment ; behaviour, outward conduct, course of action, 
t Formerly also in pi.. Proceedings, conduct. 

1399 Sandys Eurepae Spec. 152 Urban VIII . . very mag- 
nincall and ceremoniall in his outward comportment. 1603 
Camden Rem. 213 Whosoever will . . consider the comport- 
ment of the English Nation. 1631 Wbever Anc, Fun. Mon. 
157 The better to maintaine their high state and comporte- 
ment. X647 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727) 46B He 
will, .make his comportment fuller of decency and majesty, 
1630 Howell Masaniello l 126 The causes of his tyrannical! 
comportments. W. Toldervv Two Orpham I. 96 His 
Christian and reli^ous comportment in his sickness, 
fb. So C. ^oneself, of one's body. Obs. 

X637 Divine Lover 16 Exacter obseruance of our Regular 
Discipline, and other good externe comportment ofour- 
selues, 1^3 Cowley The College, A grac^ul comportment 
of their bodi^. 

+ c. Dealing with a person. Obs. 

*697 J- Serjeant Solid Philos, 272 A Summary of our 
Comportment with all others of our own kind.^ 01x734 
North Lives (x8e6) IL v. 152 A due account of his nearer 
comportment with his Majesty upon the subject of the new 


methods. 1736 Carte Omumde II. 25 As to his comport- 
ment with Clanricarde Taaffe and the Irish. 

d. Of a tiling: ‘Behaviour’, manner of com- 
porting itself (under specified conditions). 

1845 /Vvc. Berw, Nat. Club II. xiii. 137 Its comportment 
before the blowpipe, 

1 2. ? Something officially carried or borne. Obs. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon, 487 The Pastoral! Staffe. . 
beii^ their onely comportment. 

+ 3^. Accordance, consistent action. Obs. rare. 

167s Howe Lzwizip Te7nple'Wka. (1S34) 99a, The whole 
course of Divine dispensation . . imports a steady Comport- 
ment with this necessity. 

f Goxupo'sable, a. Obs. rare—\ [f. Compose 
V. + -ABLE.] Adapted for composition. 

x6a3 Lisle ^Ifric on O, ^ N. T. To Rdr. 33 Our Saxon 
Ancestors, .had a very significant and composable tongue. 

t Gompo’sal. Obs. [f. Compose + -al : cf. dis- 
posal, proposal!\ The action of composing. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. vi. Wk& III. 68 Practise or right 
composal of affections being the end. . of all moral discipline, 
i6ya-3 Comber Comp, Temple Pref. (1702) 8 Charity, .which 
guided his hand in the composal of these lines. 1700 W, 
King Transactioneer Pref. 2 What time can there be re- 
quired for the Composal of such? 

Compo’Saut^, a. and sb. Math. ? Obs, [a. F. 
composant in same sense.] Entering into composi- 
tion with other forces ; a component, constituent. 

1828 'HvTTOsCottrse Math. II. 142 The name resultant is 
given to a force which is equivalent to two or more forces 
acting at once upon a point, or upon a body; these separate 
forces being named constituents or composants. 
Co'mposailt COmOMaut. Also 8 comazaut. 
A corruption of Corpobamt [Pg. corpo santo ' holy 
body’, from its resemblance to an aureole or 
nimbus], the electrical phenomenon known also 
as St. Elmo’s Fire, 

1749 Waddell in Phil, Traets. XLVI. iii A very hard 
Storm of Wind, attended with Thunder and Lightning . . 
and sundry very large Comazants (as_ we call them) over- 
head. .some of which settled on the spintles at the Topmast 
heads,which burnt like very large Torches. lygx Franklin 
Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 224. 17S3 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 213 

We have heard all our lives of St, Helmo’s fire, .and of the 
comazants of our mariners. i88x W. C. Russell Ocean 
Free Lance v. 208 There’s the first composant I have 
seen this cruise. 1889 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/2 St. Elmo’s 
fire, a form of electrical discharge which is more familiar to 
sailors under the name of comozants. 

Compose (k^mpff n-z),®. [a. F. compose-r ( i ath c. 
in Liltrd), f. com- together to place, put 
down Romanic late L.patisare to cease, 
lie down, laydown, etc.: see Pose, Repose. Through 
form-association with inflexions of L. pdnSre, posui, 
pa. pple. positum, postum. It. posto, OF. post, pos, 
and contact of sense, this -poser came to be treated, 
as a synonym of OF, -portdre, and finally took its 
place in the compounds, so that composer to com- 
pose is now used instead of compondre to compone, 
compound, and naturally associated with compositor, 
composition, compost, etc., with which it has no 
connexion in origin.] 

1. To put together, make up. 

+ I, trans. To make by putting together parts or 
elements : to make up, form, frame, fashion, con- 
struct, produce. Obs. exc. in the special senses 
below. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, i. xiii. 39 He [God] is the very Astro- 
nomyer , . as be hym self that composed astronomye. 1483 
— Chas. Gi. la He dyd compose & do edyfye a cyte, 1399 
Thynne Animadv. (1863) 33 England had , . the arte to 
compose suche kynde of delicate Cloothe of golde, as Eu- 
rope had not the lyke. z6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. v. ii. X7o 
His Ltelme : Were it a Caske compos'd by yulcaa’.s skill. 
My Sword should bite it. 1691 T. TA\m.'^Acc, New Lwoent. 
127 The Art of, .composing a Ship, not out of one but several 
thousand pieces of Wood and Iron. 1788 Reid Arisiotlds 
Log. i. 1 1. 2 He [Aristotle] was the first we know, says 
Strabo, who composed a library. 

*1* b. To fashion, frame (the human body, etc.) ; 
esp, in comp, as well-composed, well put together, 
well-built. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ii. 15 His sone yolus. .was soo_ fayr 
and so welle composed. 1601 Shaks. All's Well 1, ii. zx 
Franke Nature rather curious then in ha.st Hath well com- 
pos'd thee. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, Cant, vii, 4 Thy 
nose . . is perfectly composed, and featured. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vi, 193 Callipy^ and women largely 
conmosed behinde. 1667 Milton P, L. ii. iii. 1676 
D’Urfev Mad. Fickle 111. iii. So handsome, so well com- 
pos’d a man. 

+ 2. To compound or mix (with). Obs, 

1473 Caxton Jason 32 Beuuxages and drynkes sumptuous 
composed with spices. 

3. Predicated of the elements ; To constitute, 
make up ; to be the constituents or material of. 

This construction seems to have come in as i became 
obsolete. 

1665 R. Bovlb Occas, Reft, iv. xii. (1^5) 240 Now that 
the sun has. .elevated this Water in the form of Vapours . . 
we see it Composes a Cloud, 1667 Milton P, L, 1, 483 Nor 
did Israel scape Th' infection when their borrow'd Gold 
compos'd The Calf in Oreb. 1692 Drydbn St, Evremont's 
Ess, 126 Inslnuatiops, complaisance, and all those curious 
measures which compose the Art of winning hearts. 1732 
Pope Ess. Man 1. i. 24 See worlds on worlds compose one 
universe. 1743 Fielding J. Wild 1. v, The same endow- 
ments have often composed the statesman and the Prig. 
X799 ScotL Described (ed. 2) 13 Granite, schistus, sand- 
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stone, .usually compose the strata of its rocks. 187s Bryce 
Huly Rom. Emp. viii. (ed. s) 122 The five or six great tribes 
or tribe-leagues which composed the German nation. 

4. pass. To be made up, formed, compounded 
of (a material, or constituent elements); to be 
constituted ; to consist of. 

Originally, and still in form, the passive of i, the agent 
being left unexpressed. But now, practically, the passive of 
3 : the persons “wko compose a crowd are those o/wAojn the 
crowd is composed. 

154.1 R. Copland Guydotis Quest. Cyrurg. , The bladder 
. .is composed of pannycles. xsgg Shaks. ilfr/cit Ado v. i, 
aS7 He is compos’d and fram’d of treacherie. 1642 R. Car- 
penter Experietice ii. xi, 208 Every man is composed of a 
man and a beast. 01713 Sprat (J.),_Zeal ought to be com- 
posed of the highest degrees of all pious affections, a 1774 
Goldsm. Exper. Philos. (1776)^1. 18 Every part of nature is 
composed from similar materials. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wlcs, V. gi If an assembly is viciously or feebly composed in 
a very great part of it, 1856 Sir B, Brodie Psychol. Inq, I. 
iv. Ill The spinal chord is composed of the same materials 
as the brain. 1857 Buckle CwiVts. I. xii. 657 A government 
conmosed of princes and bishops. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 
44 The first British currency was composed of tin. 

6. spec. To construct (in -words) ; to make or 
produce in literary form, to -write as author. 

Formerly often now chiefly restricted to poetry, 
essays, or the like, in which original literary workmanship is 
the predominant feature. Write is commonly used of any 
treatise of which narrative, description, or discussion is the 
main purpose; but it is a lighter substitute for compose, 
even in reference to finished works of literary art. 

2483 Caxton Cato 3 A short and prouffitable doctryne . . 
the which is taken and composed upon the said book of 
Cathon. 1^9 — Fayies of A. i. i. 3 Whiche he had com- 
posed and made in a boke. igm Tkvnne Animadv. (1865) 
fig The Letter of Cupide, and the ballade, .whiche Chaucer 
never composed, 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxvi. 325 
Poets . . that composed Hymnes and other sorts of Poems. 

Primatt (title), The City and County Purchaser and 
Builder. Composed by S. P. Gent. 172a Sewell /fist. 
Qfiaiers (1795) 1 . p. iv, I was induced to compose an history. 
1814 WoRDsw. Pref. Excursion, A determination to com* 
pose a philosophical poem. ^ 183a Southev Petdns. War 
III. 356 The printed authorities from which the present 
history has been composed, 1^6 J. H. Newman /fist. Sk. 

I. 262 In the last year of his life he [Cicero] composed at 
least eight of his philosophical works, 
b. oAsol. 

x6ox B. JoNsoN Poetaster iii. i. Yonder’s Horace. .1 think 
he be composing as he goes in the street. sj66 Johnson in 
Boswell Feb., vi^en composing, I ha-ve generally had them 
[verses] in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and 
down in my room ; and then 1 have written them down. 
x8 . . Crabbe ( 0 .), Follow your calling, thinkthe Muses foes 
N or lean upon thepestle and compose. x8x8 Parr Whs. (1828) 
VIII. fiafi It is always easier to criticize than to compose. 
1869J.E.T. Rogers Pref. A, SmitJ/s W, 2 f. aj It is said 
that he composed with difliculty, and always with the ser- 
-vices of an amanuensis. 

6. Music. To invent and put into proper form. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 182 Being inioyned to make a 

song, [he] wil do it so simplie as one would thinke a scholler 
of one yeai-es practise might easily compose a better. 1706 
Farquhar Recr. Officer Einl. This piece of music.. was 
composed by a famous Italian mister. X79S Mason Ch. 
M’ls, ii. 93 w>te. King Heii^ composed a Motett beginning 
Quam Pitlchra es. 1882 Skorthouse % Inglesani xxii. 
He composed pieces for a single voice with accompaniment 
for Violins. 

b. To set to music ; to -write music to. 

[i66i-2 Pejvs Diary 11 Feb., At night begun to compose 
songs, and begin with ‘ Gaze not on swans ’], 1691 Dryden 
A Ibion $ A lb. Pref., The English . . are not , . so musical as 
the French, yet they have been pleas'd already with the 
Tempest [an opera], and some Pieces that follow’d, which 
were neither much better written, nor so well compos'd as 
this. 184X B’hess Bunsen in HareZ.p% (1879) II. i. 22 In the 
wish to find somethiftg Italian to compose. 1878 A. Rqffe 
Handbk. Shaks^ Mus. 27 These four lines of Hamlet have 
been composed by Mr. M. P. King in the form of the un- 
accompanied glee for three voices. 

O. absol. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 60 Not intending to 
treat of Composing,^ 1849 Marryat Valerie xi, He is very 
talented, very musical, composes well, 1863 Ouseley in 
Guardicm 18 Nov. loBa/n Now it became for the first time 
possible to compose in the true ^nse of that term. No 
longer was music simply an enhancing adjunct to words. 

7. Print. To put together (types) so as to form 
■words aud blocks of words ; to set up (type) ; to 
set up (an article, a page) in type ; also absol. 

1637 Decree if Star Ckamh. 1 24 If any person . . that is 
not allowed Printer .. shall worke at any such Fresse, or 
Set, or Compose any Letters to bee wrought by any such 
Presse. X708 Hearne Collect, ri Apr, II, toa Ihey had 
13 shillings per sheet for composing Pliny’s Epistles. 1721 
R. Procl. II June in Load. Gas. No. 396^/1 An Assistant 
to. .Nathaniel Mist in composing for the fress. 1791 Bos- 
well yohnson an. 1784, The compositor was Mr. Manning . . 
who had composed about one half of his ' Dictionary ’. 188a 
Blades Caxton 108 The author procured.. a fount of their 
Caxton types in pure lead, and composed a page of Caxton’s 
‘ Chess Book 

8. To put together (parts or elements) so as to 
make up a whole ; spec, in artistic use, To arrange 
artistically the elements of a landscape or painting. 

x6^-fio STANLmr Hist, Philos. (1701) Where matter was 
put intojhose Figures hy God. .at last he reduced it to order, 
each being conjoined to one another and conmosed in due 
Proportion.^ x63|9 Willsford Archit. 27 Fanes of glass 
(composed in Diamond cut). 1782 Gilpin Wye (1789) 50 
Shmibs artfully composed may have their elegance and 
beauty, 1828 Steuart Plantet^s G. 298 With . , taste and 
judgment. Bushes and stools of Copse-wood may be thus 
composed , . naturally and beautifully, 1849 Ruskin Sev, 
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Lamps iv. § efi. 113 Symmetry without proportion is not 
composition. To compose is to arrange uneguat things. 

b. intr. (for refli) To enter into composition ; 
to admit of artistic grouping. 

1828 Elmes Metr. Iinprau. 45 ITie house, .composes well 
-with the adjoining mansions and small plantations. 

c. irons. To construct artistically. (Cf. 5 , 6 .) 
3663 [see Composing vhL sA], 1845 Stocqu^jir Handbk. 

Brit. India (1834) 149 The plan was not copied from any 
other edifice, but was composed expressly for the purpose 
mentioned. 

II. To arrange a dispute, conflict of claims, etc. 

9. trans. To settle, adjust, an-ange. 

a. discord or dissension, a dispute, difference, 
quarrel, war, disturbance, disorder, etc. 

1363-87 Fqxe 4- M. (tsgO 24a The controversie ceased 
and composed betweene these two, Otho the Cardinall . . 
beginneth his sermon, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vni. vii. § 6 
To compose the strife between him and his competitor. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended ii. 234 This -war was at 
length composed by the intervention of Mercury. 176a 
Hume Hist. Eng I. ix. 198 The king, with some diflScufty, 
composed this difference. xSfifi Froude Hist. Eng. (1838) 
HI. xiv. 2o5 For the present the tumult was composed, 

b. contending or rebellious persons, a disturbed 
district. 

1594 [see Composing vhl. sS,). 16x2 T. Taylor Comm, 
Titus i. 6 What a stirre had Abraham to compose Sarah 
and Hagar to peace, 1635 Fuller CA. Hist. ii. iv. § 39 It 
is hard so to compose two Swanns of Bees in one Hive, out 
that the^ will fall out and fight. 1879 Froude Ciesar xix. 
3ifi Labienus, with four legions, was sent to compose the 
country between Sens and Paris. 

10. To arrange (any matter) properly or success- 
fully ; to seltle. 

13^ Grafton Chrou. II. 70 That matter was sone com- 
posed by the kii^ of England, a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. 
Eng. (ifisfilofi [He] then goes, .and composes this husinesse 
with the King of France. X878 Tennyson Q. Mary 1. v. 

7 It then remains . . to compose the event [Mary’s marriage] 
n some such form as least may harm your Grace. 

b. absol. To come to a composition or settlement. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant, j- C. ii. iL 13 If we compose well heere, 

to Parthia. 

f 11. inir. ?To malce composition, to com- 
pound {for anything). Obs. 

xfios VcRSTEGAN Dec. Intell. vi. (1626) 17^ Such as had 
the good fortune to keep or compose for their owne liuely- 
hoods. 

III. To adjust the body or mind to any attitude, 
esp. that of repose ; to calm or quiet disturbance. 

[The later development has here app. been influenced by 
association with the cognate Repose, which retains much 
more of the original sense of pausOre ; in senses 15-17, esp., 
to compose is to adjust to a state of reposel) 

12 . trems. To give some arrangement, attitude, 
or adjustment to ; to ‘make up’ in a specified or 
understood -way, or artificially. To compose one- 
self'. to adopt an attitude, to dispose one’s body, or 
features, in an appropriate manner. 

1606 Holland Sneion, 146 Composing and dressing it 
[his face] at alooking-glasse..all manner ofwaies to seem 
more terrible. x6,u Bulwer Chirol. iBo The stroake inflicted 
with the Hand thus composed, hath from antiquity., the 
name of Condyl. 1673 Rules of Civility vii. 77 Composing 
ourselves with as muchmodesty as we may. 1673 S. C. Art 
Complaisance i, 7 They appear more affected then yourself, 
and never fail to compose their countenances according to 
youi-s. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1704) 90 How doth it [Water] 
exactly compose itself to a level or equal Superfleies. 1859 
Thackeray Virgin, xvii. She . . would have taken care to 
study and compose a face so as to be ready to suit the plea. 

13. To address or dispose {esp, the mind, one- 
self) calmly and collectedly to or for an action 
or state, or something; ‘to adjust the mind 
to any business by freeing it from disturbance’ (J.). 

1614 Bp. Hall Contempl, O. T. vin. 1108 That he may the 
more easily compose himselfe to resist [Satan’s onsets]. 1630 
Howell Masaniello i, 107 To sound the Shop Keepers, 
and conmose them to see their slavery, 1667 Milton P, L, 
XII. 596 Her also 1 . . have calm'd . . and all her spirits com- 
pos’d To meek submjssion. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
TAGUE I. xvi. S3 Tired with fear and fatigue, it -was not 

passible for me to compose myself to write. 1794 Southey 
Wat Tylerm. i, I would fain compose my thoughts for action, 
j-b. intr, (for refl,') Obs. 

1M3 J. Spencer Prodipts (1665) 331 They tend to detain 
people always in a gazing and expecting posture, so that 
they compose not to the work and duty of the day. 

c. In compose oneself to sleep there is a blending 
with follo-wmg senses. 

*709 Steele & Addison Tatler No. 160 p a It -was im- 
possible for me to compose my self to sleep after two such 
unexpected Alarms. 1877 Lady Brassey Voy. Sunbeam 
xxi. The children . . composed themselves in the deck-house 
to sleep for the remainder of the night, 

+ 14. To put in the proper state (for any pur- 
pose) ; to dispose, to order, Obs. 

1614 Speed Tlteaire Gt. Brit.Pvd., How the Lord com- 
posed my mmde for the worke. 01674 Clarendon Hist. 
viii. (J.], The whole army seemed well composed to obtain 
that by their swords, which they could not by their pen. 

15. To set in proper order, or in a position of 
rest ; to arrange, adjust ; e.g, to set (the body) in 
the posture of sleep or repose. To compose one^s 
couniena 7 tce : to adjust the features so that they 
express no emotion. (Cf. Composed 4 .) 

1700 Dryden Pal. ^ Arctie m, 434 At length in sleep their 
bodies they compose. 1736 Burke Snbl. S. iv. xix, The 
whole body is composed, and the hands fall idly to the sides. 


1784 Cowper Task n. 446 First we stroke An eyebrow, next 
compo.se a straggling lock. 1813 Scott Rokeby 1, ii, Ere 
sleep [his] senses tied. Oft had he changed his weary .side. 
Composed his limbs. 1839 Thackeray Virffiu. ix, He tried 
to compose his countenance as well as he could : it was impos- 
sible that he should explain to his hostess . . why lie was angi-y. 
b. To lay out [a dead body). 

0 1677 Barrow and Serm, Rom. xii. 18. 1697 Dryden AEh. 
vr. 498 And in a peaceful grave my corps compose, zyry 
Pope Elegy Unfori. Lady 52 By foreign hands tlw decent 
limbs compos'd. 1814 Southey Roderick ii, No Clhristian 
hands Were here who should compose his decent corpse. 

+ c, fig. To make seemly and orderly (in man- 
ners, behaviour, etc.). Obs. 

1626 Donne Serm. on Ps, Ixv, 3 By Composing our man- 
ners and rectifying our Life and Conversation. 1653-60 
Stanley Hist, Philos, (1701) 186 One. .who took more care 
to frame an Oration, than to compose his Life. 

16. To make calm or quiet (a physical dislurlj- 
ance, noise, etc.). 

x6is G. Sandys Trav. 207 The windes faiiourahic, and 
the seas composed. 0 1721 Prior The Dove 03 To comimsc 
this midnight noise. 0 X72S Woodward (J.J, Had power 
to still and compo.se it [the water], os well as to disturb it. 

17. To calm, pacify, tranquillize (the thoughts, 
spirits, emotions). Freq. refl. and passive. 

1607 Dekkbr Whore Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 263 Contract 
thy spirits togither, be compos’d. idU Siiadwell Sqr. 
Alsatiav, If you are not quiet, you shall never see her 
more . . I’ll strive to compose myself. 17x9 Dr. Foe Crusoe 

I. xviii, He said.. kind things to me, to compose and bring 
me to myself. X784 Cowper Task in. 303 Refluctious 
such as., Compose the pas.sionSi and exalt the mind. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxivj I heard him ask her to compose her- 
self, for what a situation it was if aiiyliody .should come. 
1873 Mrs. Oufhant Innocent II. i. so For Heaven’s sake, 
Amanda, compose yourself— Do you want to make a scene ? 

b. To tranquillize through the senses or nerves. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 86, I ^have known tar-water pro- 
cure sleep and compose the spirits in cruel vigils. 1860-1 
Flo. Nightingale Nursing A good nurse can apply hot 
bottles to the feet . . hour liy hour, without disturbing, but 
rather composing the patient. 

t Co'iupose, sb. Obs. = Composition, Com- 
post. Cf. Compass j/a 2 

x^x Andreson Serm. Patties Crosse 103 Remoue the hin- 
dering matter from the roote of the Fig tree, and lay 
compose to moisten, supple, and comforte the life therof . . 
Lay to the roote . . that dung or compose. 1603 Haksnet 
Pif, Impost. 43 And this.. is the mysterie of yonr sweet 
Compose, to fume a Dcvill out at a mans nose like the 
smoake of Tobacco. 

Composed (k^mpffu'zd), ///.a. [f. Compose v. 
+ -ed 1 ^ 

+ 1. Made up of parts ; compound; composite. 

^ x57o Billingsley .Fi/c/i/f VII. xiv. 1B6 A number Gi>mpo.sek 1 , 
is that which some one number measureth. 1605 Ver.stk- 
CAN Dec. Intell. viii. (1628) 242 Proper names beeing made 
of composed words. 1632 Lithcow Trat>. ix. 392 It con- 
gcaleth in huge , . stones . . like to the composed Cinders of 
a Smithes Forge. 166a J, Chandler Van tlelmoni's Oriat, 
97 This is the simple boc^ of an Element ; but, tliat is 
a composed body. 1728 K Morris Ess. Auc, Archit. 54 
The compos’d (Jrder, x8ox tr, Klaproth's Ess. I. i. If a 
composed one, to know the parts of which it is composed. 

+ b. Complicated, compounded, Obs. 

IS4X R. CoFLAND Guydon's Fmnnul. ii. S ivb, Woundes 
composed after the intencion of Galycn aforesayde. Ibid, 
T i. The woundes are sometyme composed with vnnalural 
mater, .and fraudelent venymous fylthynes. 

+ 2. Elaborately or well put together. Obs. 

X59X Shaks. Tvm Gent, in. ii. fig Walefull Sonnets, whose 
compased Rimes Should be full fraught witli .seruiceable 
vowes. 17 X 2 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening aa A com- 
posed ana elaborate De-sign will answer . . better than one 
that is altogether plain and ordinary. Ibid. 63 A Bowling- 
green still more composed, and finer. 

+ 3 . Constituted, settled, established, confirmed, 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 360/4 This holy vyrgyue. .was so 
composed in alle good maners, 

4. Of the face, bearing, etc. ; Made calm or 
tranquil ; properly adjusted, undisturbed by emo- 
tion ; expressive of CTavity or self-possession. 

1607 Dekker Knts, Conjur, (1842) 67 A iiersonnge of so 
composed a presence, that nature and fortune had done 
him wrong if they had not made him a .souldicr. 1628 
Earle Microcosm, liv. (Arb.) 76 A man . . Of a conipoVd 
and setled countenance. 1705 Addison Italy 46 In Spain 
. . there is something still more serious and comfios'd in the 
manner of the Inhabitants, 0 2859 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
(1861) V. 117 That stern and composed face, 

+ b. Artificially ‘ made up ’ or adjusted. Obs. 

1627 Lisander 4 Cal,\. 80 His countenance was not com- 
posed but naturall and without art. 1781 (}tnoON Decl. ^ F. 

II. xviii. 97 Officers ..with bended knees and a composed 
countenance, offered their respectful homage, 

6 , Having one’s feelings or passions under con- 
trol ; calm and self-possessed, tranquil. The op- 
posite of excited, distracted. 

xfizi Burton Anal, Mel, ii. ii.v. He that will intend to teke 
his rest must go to bed. .with a !>ecure and composed mind. 
0x652 J. Saiith Sel. Disc. iv. 104 Such calm and serene 
meas of truth, that shine only in composed souls. 1724 
Pope Epit. Mrs. Corbel 7 So unaffected, so composed a 
mind, 1727 — Epit. R. Digiy 3 Compos'd in suff 'tings 
and in joy sedate. x8m Scott Tales Grandf. (1841) Ser. 

III. Ixxxv. 45^1 Lord Kilmarnock was composed, though 
penitent, ana prepared himself.. for the terrible exit. 1862 
Trollope Orley F, xiiL 103 When you are at home you 
will be more composed. 

6 , Her.^ a, = CoMFONfr. +b. Arms composed : 
the ^dition by a gentleman to his own armorial 
bearings of a portion of those borne by his -wife- 
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1785^51 Chambers Cycl., Compoiied or Contused, is also 
used in the general for a bordure, a pale, or a iess, composed 
of two dilferent colours, or metals, disposed alternately. 
1847 Gloss. Heraldry. 

Coxtiposedly (k^mpju-zdli, -edli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY2.] In a composed manner; calmly, 
Iranquilly, withont agitation. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. i. (1843! rz/i In this hurry, .a man 
was seen walking before the door very composedly without 
a hat. *7*5 PoPE_t)rfyjr. xxii. 447 The Heroe check’d her, 
and compos’dly said. 1836 Marryat Olla Podr. xxvii, He 
took his loss, .very composedly. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. 
Fool 1. xviii, He lay back, and folded his hands compos- 
e(^. 

Composedness (Vmpju-zdnds, -ednes). [f. 
as prec. + -ness.] The state or quality of being 
composed. 

a. in outward bearing, appearance, or demeanotir. 

1611 SvEED Hist, Gi. Brit. vi. xxxiii. (1632) 130 A man of 

so obseruable composednes.s, as that he had bin neuer seene 
to laugh, X745 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 18a Gravityand 
composedness of behaviour. i8zo Southey in Q. Rev. 
XXIII. 9 That this composedness was the demeanour of 
one who submitted to the stroke as a judicial visitation. 

b. in mind, spirits, etc. 

i6z7 Bp. Hall Heaven vjim E. § s. 74 This due com- 
posednesse of minde we require unto our tranquillity. 1796 
Lamb Let. Coleridge 28 Oct., Rejoice with me m my sister's 
continued rea.son and composedness of mind. 1883 Mrs. 
Oliphant Mem. Sheridan 208 Details which move the heart 
out of the composedness of criticism. 

c. of a people, etc. : Settled order, tranquillity. 

a i8s9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. {1861) V. 168 The anarchy 

lasted, with some .short intervals of composedness, till the 
general election of 1705. 

Composer (kpmpju’zai). [f. CoMPoaB v. + -eb 1. 
Cf. F. composeur^ 

1 . One who puts together or combines into a 
whole ; one who fashions or constructs, rare. 

1644 Bp. Williams Rights of Kings (1662) 43 (T.) To be 
the composers, contrivers, or assistants, m concluding of any 
ecclesiastical law. 2657 May Satir. Puppy 40 Farewell 
Foetry; thou trim Composer of dim uncted Sense, a 1893 
Urquiiart Rabelais 111. xxxiii. 278 Composers of green Ar> 
hours. 1699 Evelyn Aeetaria (1729) 146 A wise man is the 
proper composer of an excellent Sallet. 

fb. A mixer or mingler. Obs. 

1361 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) These com- 
posers or mongerels with their temperature and mixture, 
t c, A component, a constituent part. Obs, 

*610 Markham Masierp. i. iv. 11 Humours, .are the third 
composers of a horses body, 

2 . One who composes a literary work; an author 
or writer. 

2603 Holland Plntalreh's Mar. loz Like unto composers 
of Tragedies. 1844 Milton Edits,, Able writers and com- 
posers in every excellent matter. 1818 Farr Wks. (1828) 
VlII. 846 Instances in which great critics have shewn 
themselves not very correct composers. 1883 J. G. MuRriiv 
Comm. Gen. iii. 21 Moses being not the mere collector, but 
the composer of the documents contained in Genesis. 

3 . One who composes music. (The usual sense, 
when used without defining additions.) 

1597 Morley Introd, Mus. 181 Some wil be good des- 
canters. .and yet wil be but bad composers. 1844 Milton 
Educ,, The well studied chords of some choice composer. 
1691 Dryden a Ibion tjr A lb. Pref. , The Composer Monsieur 
Grahut . . has so exactly express’d my sense, .that he seems 
..to have been the Poet as well as the Composer. z88o 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 4x3/1 Mr. Cowen is also the composer 
of many popular songs. 1883 Rockstro Life Handel xxviii. 
The greatest Composer in the world. 

4 . One who arranges or groups according to the 
laws of artistic composition ; f a designer. 

1723 Land, Gas. No. 6171/7 Henry Shallcross late of 
Morden . . Composer to the ^Ilicoe Factory there. 1838 
Emerson Mature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) II. 145 As the eye 
is the best composer, so light is the first of painters, 
t 6. One who sets up type, a compositor, Obs. 
1634 Harington Salernes Rennient Pref. 4 The faults of 
the Composer and Correcter shall neyther be excused nor 
accused hy mee. X637 Laud Let. in Hist. Cheaicellorsh. 
Oxf., The procuring of a sufficient composer, and corrector, 
for the Eastern languages. 1708-X5 Kersey Compositor, a 
Printer's Composer, that sets the Matter, 

6. A person or thing that adjusts, settles, tran- 
quillizes, etc. 

X849 Hammond Senn. Matt. xi. 30 Wks. 1884 IV. 479 
Seeking out those great composers of the soul. x7xx Gay 
Rural Sports ii. Ye murm'iing streams . . Tlie sweet com- 
posers of the pensive soul. 1735 R. James Canine Mad- 
ness (1760) 156 [Musk] is a great composer, and excellent in 
convulsions. 1827 Earl Shaftesbury in Life (1886) I. ii. 
72 Yesterday read ‘Watson’s Apology’. .an everlasting 
composer for busy Deists and wounded faith. 

f Composier. Obs, app. = Composubb ‘ com- 
position’. 

X848 Royalist's Dejl. 50 The composier of that Body. 
Ibid. 77 *1110 Composier of the Members is such. Ibid. 86 
A composier far more preposterous, and absurd. 

Composing (k^mpoh'zig), •obi. sb. [f. Compose 
&.- b-iNG-i.] The action of the verb Compose (in 
its various senses). 

X574 Whitoift Dcf. Annsw. 364 (R.) The appeasing and 
composing of controversies and heresies. 1594 Bp. J .Kino 
Jonas (1618) 203 For the composing and attqneing of 
Christened kingdoms. X663 Gerbier Counsel 23 The com- 
posing of a fit and ea.sy Staires being a Masterpiece. 
1688 Penn. Archives 1 . 103 For the composing of several 
disputes and differences. X708 Hearne Collect. 4 Sept. II. 
129 ‘i'he Printers demand per sheet 142. for composing. 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr, II. viii. lei They sung , . 


hymns of their own composing. X873 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. ii, 3x3 To Wordsworth, composing was a healthy 
exercise. 

2 . Comb, (in sense 7 of the verb) : composing- 
frame, the frame or stand at which a compositor 
stands ; composing-machine, a machine for 
setting np type ; composing-room, the room in 
which compositors work ; (in qnot. 1859) the room 
in which an author composes; composing-rule, 
a brass or steel rale against which the type is set 
in a composing stick, a setting-rule ; composing- 
stand = composing-frame ; composing-stiok, an 
instrument (now of metal) of adjustable width, in 
which the type is set before being put on a galley. 

_ 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 222 The press-room should, 
if possible, be sepai-ated from the '"composing-room, a 1859 
De Quincey Wks. (1863) II. 137 The poet’s study and com- 
osing room. 1889 Pall Mail G, 14 Nov. g/3 Mr. Boyle 
egan in the composi^-room and ended in the editorial 
chair. 1879 Plot Stafwdsh. (1686) 3^8 It makes the half 
of an oblong right-angled parallelepiped cut diagonally, 
being^somewhat like the "composing stick of a Printer. 
X882 Blades Caxtoii 123 The composing-sticks were origin- 
ally of hard wood, without any sliding adjustment. 

Compo’siug, ppl. a. [f. M prec. -h -iegZ.] 
That composes ; esp. tranquillizing, soothing, seda- 
tive, as a composing draught. 

X844 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. B iij, A composing third 
ivay was my wish. 1648 Crashaw Steps to Temple 60 The 
sweet peace of all-composing night 1796 Lamb Let. to 
Coleridge 3 Oct, I may dismiss immediately both doctor 
and apothecary, retaining, .a composing draught or so for a 
while. 1880 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 37 To take three 
composing draughts a day. 

t Compo’Sit, o. obs. rare. [f. L. composit- 
ppl. stem of componere : see Composite. Cf. de- 
posit.] trans. To place or put togetlier. 

X840 G. Watts tr. Bacotis A dv. Learn. 1 33 A . . Rhapsody, 
and confused mass of knowledge, .composited and compiled, 
t Compo'flital, a. (?jA) Obs.~^ ? Composite. 
X847 H. More Song_ of Said u. L iv. ix, Lives centrall Can 
frame themselves a right compositall. 

Composite (kp'mp^it, formerly kpmpp'zit), a. 
and sb. Also 7 -it. £ad. L. composit-us, pa. pple. 
of componere to put together. Cf. F. composite (in 
Archi t. ) . Introduced first in the architectural sense 
(2), the only one recognized by Johnson, 1755-73.] 

1 . Made up of various parts or elements ; com- 
pound ; not simple in structure. 

Gale Crt, Gentiles III. 27 It is impossible, in a com- 
posite sensCj that the creature should not act and do that 
unto which it is premoved by the first cause. X836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxvi. (1870) II. 328 We cannot de- 
compo.se what is not already composite. x8sx Herschel 
Sti^ Nat. PhU. u. U. 96 To analyse a composite pheno- 
menon into simpler one.s, X883 A. Roberts 0 . T. Revis. ii. 
28 The Book of Genesis is coiwosite . . a congeries of frag- 
ments collected from many different sources. 

l 3 . with ofx = Compounded, composed, rare. 
1842 Mrs. Browning Grk, Chr. Poets ij A ditliyrambic 
ode. .composite of fantastic mithels. 

2 . Arch. The name of the fifth of the classical 
orders, being * composed of the Ionic grafted upon 
the Corinthian At first Composita (sc. columita). 

xrf^ Shute Archil. B ij a, This pdler was firste buylded 
to his perfection in the time of Titus, Vespasiaiius, who . . 
called it Composita, or as some doo name her Italica. Ibid. 
Eivb, Tuscana, Dorica, loniim, Corinthia, & Composita, 
increase their heightes hy Diameters. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
(1664) 40 The Composite Order must be made of the same 
proportions of the Corinthian. 1706 Lend. Gas. No. 4280/5 
The Three Gre^ (Orders, Dorick, lonick, and Corinthian , . 
and the Two Latin, Tuscan and Composita. X786 Entick 
London IV. 95 Above there is placed a series of composite 
columns. x$5i Ruskin Stones Ven. (187^) I. App. 359 An- 
other order, the Composite, which is Ionic and Corinthian 
mixed, .may be described as a spoiled Corinthian. 

lb. Composite arch : ‘the pointed or lancet arch ’ 
(Gwilt). 

3 . Math. Composite number', a number which is 
the product of two or more factors, greater than 
unity. TL. numerus composittts (Isidore HI. v. 7).] 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio). 177a Horsley Prime Numb, in 
Phil. Trans. LXII, 327 Two or njore numbers, which have 
any common integral divisor besides unity, are said to be 
Composite with respect to one another. 1827 Hutton 
Course Math. 1 . 4 A Composite Number is one which is the 
product of two or more numbers. 1859 Barn. Smith Arti/i. 
h Algebra (ed. 6) 20. 

to. See quot. : cf Compound a. 2 b. 

aisoo in HalUwell’s Brief Acc. S. Morland (1838) 20 
Composittys be alle nombzys that ben componyd of a digyt 
and of an articule, as fourtene. 

4 . JVat. Hist. Consisting of an organic aggrega- 
tion of indmduals, or of distinct parts. 

a. Bot. (a) Belonging to theN. O. Composite, in 
which what is poptilarty called the flower consists 
really of a close head of many small flowers 
(‘ florets ’) sessile on a common receptacle, and 
surrounded by a common involucre of bracts; 
examples are the daisy, dandelion, tansy, marigold, 
aster, chrysanthemum, dahlia, sunflower. Also sb. 
A plant of this order. 

In many Composites the florets of the ray or circumference 
differ in shape from those of the disc, being developed so as 
to look like pettds ; by cullivatiqn, the florets of the disc 
may assume the same form, as in the daisy, dahlia, and 


common marigold ; these two slates are popularly called 
single and double. 

X832 PiNNOCK Guide to KnowL No. ii 88/2 The whole 
autumnal season h remarkable for the reign of the Com- 
positae, or composite flowers. 1854 Balfour Outlines 
Bot. 449 Tlie properties of Composite plants are various. 
x86i S. Thomson Wild FI. ii. (ed. 4) 120 The head of a 
composite is made up of a number of. .florets. iWzGardeu 
10 June 405/1 Graceful single flowered Composites have 
become so popular. 

+ (^) Compound. Obs. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v. Stalk, If the stalk divari- 
cate, or,_ instead of sending out branches, it divide into 
them, it is called a composite .stalk. 

b. Zool. Compound. 

x88i J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Coelent. 205 The 
corallum of theTabuIata is mostly, if not always, composite. 
X872 Carpenter Anim. Phys. xv. 554 The arborescent 
structures of the Composite Zoophytes. 

c. Crystallogr. Compound. 

XB31 Brewster Optics xxvi. 220 These strata are not 
united together like the parts of certain composite crystals. 
6 . Logic. Belonging to the Lems collectively, 
but not to each separately ; collective. (Cf. CoM- 
PosmoN 4 b.) 

XS84 ’Bovns.H Logie ix. (1870) 278 Another ambiguity., is 
ptusing from the Composite to the Divisive, or from the 
Divisive to the Composite, meaning of a proposition. 

6 . In various technical uses : a. Of ships : Built 
of both wood and iron ; constructed of an iron 
framework covered with wood. 

1878 Ladv Brassey Voy. Sunbeam i note. The ' Sunbeam. ’ 
..may be technically defined as a screw composite three- 
masted topsail-yard Schooner, 1888 Daily News 10 Sept. 
3/1 She is a composite vessel — that is, constructed of iion 
frames with a wood bottom, protected by copper sheathing. 

b. Composite caniage : a railway-carriage with 
compartments of different classes. So a composite. 

x868 Daily News 24 Aug., A compo.site (first and second 
class) carriage. 1883 — 3 Jan. 2/4 (Captain Price and Dr, 
Davies scrambled out of the capsiFed composite. 1887 
Times 19 Sept, 10/2 He was in the bogie composite carriage. 

e. Composite candle \ one mads of a mixture of 
stearic acid and the stearin of coco-nut oil. 

X845 Mech. Mag. 60 A very cheap composite candle. 
x8s7 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 334 There isn't a candle 
allowed . .wax, dip, moulded, or composite. 188^ Look 
Before You Leap I. 176 A pair of hastily lit composites. 

d. Composite photograph or portrait ; a single 
photographic portrait, produced by combining 
those of two or more persons. Also a composite. 

7 . Composite sailing in Naut, : a combination of 
great-circle and parallel sailing. 

e 1850 Rudim. Na'vig’. CWeale) $6 Another variety of the 
system is Composite Great Circle Sailing. 1888 Daily 
Nevus xo Sept., Connected with these tables was a sailing 
which Mr. Towson had designated ‘composite sailing', by 
which he had enabled the mariner to take the nearest 
practical route when great circle sailing is not available, 

B. sb. (See also prec. senses 3 b, 4 a, 6.) 
fl. A component part. Obs. rare~^, 

1857 Ligon Barbetdoes xa If time and tune be the 
Composits of Mnsicke. 

2 . A composite thing; anything made np of 
different parts or elements, a compound. 

18^6 J. Serjeant tr. White's Peripat. Inst. 204 The Cora- 
posit or compound must needs be, in some measure, dense. 
X721 Bailey, Composites, (in Pharmacy) Medicines made 
up of many simple ones ; as certain Waters, Syrups, 
Electuaries, etc. 1750 Harris Hermes iii. v. Wks. 241 
Each man’s understanding. . is a composite of natural capa- 
city and of super-induced habit. 1794 T. Taylor tr. 
Pausanias’ Descr. Greece I. Pref. 15 Beauty in every 
composite consists in the apt connexion of its parts with 
each other. 1870 Lowell Among ney Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 
151 That wonderful composite called English. 

3 . Gram. A compound word or term. rare. 

X708-X5 Kersey, Composite, a Term in Grammar ; as A 

Composite, or Compounded Word. x887 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue § 307 'These [adjectives] are Composites ; they 
have been formed by the combination of two 'words. 

Coupositely (kp'mp<)zitli), adv. [f. Compo- 
site -1- -ly 2.] In a composite manner. 

_i8s4 De Quincey in Page LUe (1877) II, xviii. 86 Not 
simply bat compositely. ^ 1864 Bowen Xogrif (1870) 278 Two 
and three (taken compositely) are five. 

Co*mpositeness< [f.asprec.-i— nesb.] Com- 
posite state or quality. 

x88i Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. II. igs Apparent, 
compositeness of attestation may really be due to mixture, 
and therefore delusive. 

Composition (k^mpifzi'Jan), Also 4-5 -ioiouu. 
[a. F. composition, ad. L, composUidn-em, n. of 
action f, compdttfre ; see Compone and Compose,] 

I. As an action. * generally. 

1 . The action of putting together or combining ; 
the fact of being put together or combined ; com- 
bination (of things as parts or elements of a 
whole). 

c 1388 Chaucer Sgr.’s T. 221 By composiciouns Of AngUs, 
i6xa Bacon Ess., Vain-Gl. (Arb.) 46^ Such composition of 
glorious natures^ doth put life into busmes. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. iii. i. § 14 Wee must consider . . when the com- 
position of things together in the understanding, doth de- 
pend upon the meer operation of the mind. 2674 Grew 
Allot. Plants, Lect, l (1682) 226 Tlie Composition of 
Atomes in Bodies is like that of Letters, in Words. 184Z 
Myers Cath. Th, iw. § 31. 114 The instances of abridge- 
ment and composition of quotations. 
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2. The forming (^anything) by combination of 
various elements, parts, or ingredients ; formation, 
constitution, construction, m^ing up. 

1555 Eden I)ec€uies IV. Ind. (^bO 338 One of the mar- 
ueylous thynges that god vseth in the composition of man. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem.JP/itles. (1839) 10 Every body.. which 
is capable of composition and resolution. 1707 Cvrios. in 
Httso. ^ Card. 165 The Ingredients.. imploy'a in the Com- 
position of the Prepar’d "Water. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xvi. 
In the composition of a pudding, it was her judgement that 
mixed the ingredients. i8a* J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Meir, Sj'si. m. (1S71) ira The substitution of the troy pound 
..for the composition of the bushel and gallon. 

1 3. The putting (of things) into proper position, 
order, or relation to other things ; orderly arrange- 
ment ; ordering, Ois, or arc/i. 

1598 Bacon Heiig. Medit, Earthly Hope (Arb.) 113 A 
state of minde which, .is setled. .out of a ^od gouernment 
and composition of the affections. 1644 Budwer Chirou. 
21 In the gesture and composidon of the body. 1704 Swift 
Mech. Operat. Spirit, By what kind of Practices the Voice 
is best govern’d towards the Composition and Improve- 
ment of the Spirit. 1854 Fader Growth in Holiness xxii. 
(1872) 453 Reverence and composition of body and outward 
demeanour. 

** specifically. 

4. = Synthesis, t a. Philos. ‘Synthetic' reason- 
ing or demonstration ; reasoning from the universal 
to the particular. Obs. 

X570 Eiluncslev E-uclid i. i. 0 Composition passeth from, 
the cau.se to the effect. Ibid., A demonstration a priori, or 
composition is, when in reasoning, from the principles and 
first groundes, we passe, .till after many reasons made, we 
come at the length to conclude that, which we first chiefly 
entend. And this kinde of demonstration vseth Euclide . . 
for the most part. _ X704 Newton Optics lit. Cond., in 
Mlathematicks, so in Natural Philosophy, the investigation. . 
by the method of analysis, ought ever to precede the method 
of composition. 1751 Chambers Cycl,, Composition . . is a 
methodof reasoning wherein we proceed from some general 
self-evident truth to other particular and singular ones. 

"b. Logic. Fallacy of composition : see quots. 

^ 1724 Watts Zogih iii. iii.^ § 7 The sophism of composition 
is when we infer any thing concerning ideas in a com- 
pounded sense, which is only true in a divided sense . . If 
any one should argue thus. Two and three are even and 
odd ; five are two and three ; therefore five are even and 
odd. Bowen Logic ix, (1870) 278 The sophism of 

Composition . . An instance . . is what may be called the 
Spendthrift's Fallacy : All of these contemplated expendi- 
tures (taken separately) are of trifling amount; Therefore 
all of them may be incurred (together) without ruining me. 


5. Combination of arithmetical factors, ratios, 
forces, or elements, so as to produce a compound 
resultant: +a. Math. The multiplication of fac- 
tors to produce a ‘compound^ or composite 
number. Obs. h. The multiplication or com- 
pounding of ratios j see Compound v. 2, a. 2. f c. 
In a proportion, the substitution of the sum of 
the first and second terms for the first (or second), 
and of the sum of the third and fourth for the third 
(or fourth) Obs . ; now expressed by compontndo. 

1857 Rxcorde JVhetsi. Bj, Here must you vnderstande 
by composition, the maltiphcacion of the partes of nombers 

SC ISP* 

together, ifido Baerow Euclid v. xxx, ~~ < and 
,, , , .. AC .OF -AB be 

therefore by composition *^95 Alingham 


Geom. Epit, ig If A : B : : C : D then by composition of 
Reason it will be as A-hB : B : ; C+D : D. 1827 Hdtton 
Course Math. I. 325. 1875 Todhunter Algebra xxvi. 224. 


d. Dynamics. Composition of forces : see quots. 
So tr. of velocities, etc. 

_ 1807 Hutton Course Math, II. 137 Composition of Forces, 
is the uniting of two or more forces into one, which shall 
have the same eflfect ; or the finding of one force that shall 
be equal to several others taken together, in any diflferenl 
directions. 1830 Kater _& Lardn. Mech. v. 52 In the 
examples of the composition of forces, .heie given, the 
effects of the forces are the production of piessures, or to 
speak more correctly . . the ‘ composition of pressures '. 1863 
Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. iv. 73 The law which deter- 
mines the composition of mechanic forces. 

i* e. Cheni. Chemical combination. Attraction 
of composition : a name for chemical affinity. Obs. 

tSoo tr. Lagrauzds Chein. I. 5 The following ten laws . . 
comprehend all the phenomena of the attraction of com- 
position. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Art II. 304 The 
species of attraction called clinical attraction, is also 
[called], .the attraction of composition, or chemical affinity, 

6 . Gram. a. The combination, according to cer- 
tain rules or principles, of two (or more) words to 
form one compound word. 

1530 Palsgr. 9 Whan soever, .this worde ex commeth in 
the composicion of any woide in the frenche tong. 1580 
Goujing Pref. Verses BarelsAlv.Ava, To giue iust rules 
of Deriuation, And Composition. 1699 Bentley Phal, 263 
Siflcopo, which is one member in the Composition of it, re- 
lates to the Phoenissae. 1871 Roby Lai. Grctm. § 979 New 
words may be formed.. by the junction of two or more 
separately intelligible words into one. This is called com- 
position. The distinctive features of two words being com- 
pounded are the loss of their .separate accents, and the 
possession of but one set of inflexions. 

"b. The due aiTangement of words into sentences, 
and of sentences into periods ; the art of construct- 
ing sentences and of writing prose or verse. 

[13^ Wyclif Ecchts. Prol., And lackide compassioun of 
[Vul^ deficere in verborttm composiiimiel.'i 1553 
T. WILSON Rhet, 88b, Composicion. .is an ante joynyng 
together of wordes in suche order, that neither the eare 


shal espie any jerre, nor yet any man shalbe dulled with 
overlong drawing out of a sentaiice. 1666 Dryden Pref. 
An?i. Mirah. (Globe) 38 The last line of the stanza is to be 
considered in the compomtion of the first. ,1874 Blackie 
SelfCnli. 36 Composition, propwly so called,_is the culmina- 
tion of the exercises of spealdag_ and reading, translation 
and re-translation. Mod. All candidates must pass in Latin 
prose composition. Greek Verse composition is no longer 
obligatory. 

7. The composing of anything for oral delivery, 
or to be read ; the practice or art of literary pro- 
duction. 

1577 Harrison England PreC^My rash and retchlesse be- 
hauiour vsed in the composition of this volume. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 31 F 7 Dryden, whose warmth_ of 
mney, and haste of composition, veiy frequently hurried 
him into maccuracies. 1794 Sullivan View Hat. II, The 
composition of such a series of history. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1665) 75 Books of recent composition. 1829 Scott 
bVav. Gen. Pref., I did not abandon the idea of fictitious 
composition in prose. 

8 . The action or art of disposing or arranging in 
due Older the parts of a work of art, esp, of a draw- 
ing or painting, so as to form a harmonious whole. 

1695 Dryden tr. Dsi Frtsnofs Art Pamting Pref., In the 
composition of a picture the painter is to take care that 
nothing enter into it which is not pioper .. to the subject. 
1726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. III. 14 b, Composition is 
that Rule or Method in painting, whereby the several Parts 
in a Picture are joyned together in order to form a Whole. 
1848 Sir W. Stirling Ann. Artists Spain I. 126 Their 
colouring is Flemish, but in drawing and composition they 
display a knowledge of the Italian models. 1859 Gullick 
& ‘Timbs Paint. 68 A successful attempt at composition, or 
the regular disposal of the subject in the space allotted. 
1S76 Humphrey Coin Coll. Man. xxvi. 399 Certain coins pt 
Trajan exhibit tlie same style of composition as the decussis. 

9. The action or art of composing music. 

*597 Morley Introd. Mits, 182 You lacke nothing of 
perfect mu.sician.s, hut only vse to make you prompt and 
quicke in your compositions. xy^S Mason Ch, Mm. L 58 
To invent within the rules of legitimate composition. i88a 
Siiortiiouse y, 7 Mf^rsK«/xxii,'&ough devoted lo secular. . 
music, [he] brought to the performance and composition of 
it so much taste and correct feeling, that, etc. 

10. Frinting. The setting np of type ; the com- 
posing of pages of matter for printing. 

183a Babbage Econ, Mamf. xxi. (ed. 3) 206 The printer 
usually charges for composition by the sheet, 

+ 11. The composing or settling (of differences, 
etc.). Obs. 

a 1654 Srldeh Eng. Epin. il § xg Quiet composition of 
seditious tumults. 

12. The settling of a debt, liability, or claim, by 
some mutual arrangement; compounding. Com- 
position of felony : see Compound v. 9 . Cf. 22 - 25 . 

XSS7 Order Hospitalls Fvijb, All debts owing to the 
Howse by^compositioii, x68a Lond.^ Gob. No. 168^4 That 
the said Debts may be satisfied without Composition or 
Abatement, 1707 Reflect, upon Ridicule 267 To come to 
Composition, and lose one half of the Debt to save the re.st. 
a 1734 North Life Sir D. North (1826) II. 371 If he could 
not get in all that was due from the debtor, he got by com- 
position, barter, or other means, as much as he could. 1780 
Burke Sp. Econ. Ref. Wks. III. 300 All sorts of accounts 
should be closed some time or other — by payment ; by 
composition ; or by oblivion. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) V. IX. viii. 397 The composition for a life of wicked- 
ness by a gift to a priest. 1856 Fboude Hist. E?ig, II. 248 
A happy contrivance for the composition of felonies. 

II. The mode, with the resulting condition or 
state. 

18. The manner in which a thing is composed, 
compounded, or made up ; condition or statu as 
resulting from, or constituted by, combination ; con- 
stitution, malce, with reference to ingredients. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxx. 32 Beside [i6xi after] the com- 
posicioun of it je shulen not make another. 13^ Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R.x'n. vii. (1495) 555 In composicion of syliier 
IS quyeke .syluer and whyte hrymstone. X715 Desaguliers 
Fires Intpr. 152 Lapis Calaminaris, which enters into the 
Composition of the Brass. 1750 Johnson Rambler Na 51 
P It The composition of this pudding she has however 
promised CIarindajthal..sheshaUbe told. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vii. 69 Having thus clearly established the composi- 
tion of white light, x88x J. Russell Haigs i. 27 The 
elements of heroism and romance enter largely into the 
composition of the narrative. 1883 Eng. Illtist, Mag, Nov. 
88/1 Confusion . . between the composition of brass and 
bronze, 

*1* b. Stnteture, consistency. Ohs. 

XS 5 S Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 358 Matters of hard 
compositions, as quarreys and .stones. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginian. 22 Tlie rockes are of a composition like Mill 
stones. 

’I‘l4. Position in relation to Other parts ; disposi- 
tion, arrangement, posture. Obs. 

C1400 Laif rands Cirurg. (MS. B.) 30 pe brawne is made 
. . as a bqwe pat ys y-bent ; & for pat kynde woide kepe pys 
compositioun, he clothyde be brawne wyp a pannycle, 14. . 
Prose Legends in AngliaylW. 148 Hir berynge and com- 
posicyone of chere, 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 70 'The Thumbe 
erect, the other Fingers gently bent in, is a convenient 
composition of the Hand for an exordium. 

16. The state or qtiality of being composite. 

* 54 * E. Copland Guydods Formed, ii, Tj, The dys- 
posycyons that make cotnposycyons in woundes be sondry. 
1S70 Billingsley Euclid i. Def. ui. 2 Pointes, for their 
simplicitie aod lacke of composition, are .. only the termes 
Md endes of quantitie.^ X609 Bible (Douayj Neim. iv. 16 
The incense of composition. 1690 Locke Hunt. Und. 11. 
XV. §9 None of the distinct Ideas we have of either is 
without all manner of Composition. 187a H. Spencer 


Princ. Psychol. II. vi. ii. 6 Even in Compound Quantitative 
Reasoning there are degrees of composition. 

16. Of persons : + a. Constitution of body. Obs. 

*579 Lyly Enphues (Arh.) 143 A good composition^ of the 
body layeth a good foundation of olde age. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1673) 266 Mala constitntio, that is lo say, 
an evill state or composition. 

b. Mental constiluLion, or constitution of mind 
and body combined; the combination of personal 
qualities that make any one what he is. (Now 
ii-sually regarded as transf. from 13 .) 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, n. i. 73 Oh how that name befits my 
composition : Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Simulation (Arb.) 510 The best Com- 
position, and Temperature is, to have Openne.sso in Fame 
and Opinion; Secrecy in Habit. 1^7-8 Watts Ac/fy. yw®. 
(1789) 148 Some higher worlds, furnished with inhabitants of 
a better compo.sition. 170X Swift Contests Nobles ^ Com. 
Athens, A sort of instinct or secret imposition of their 
nature. 1823 Lams Elia Sev. r. _xvii. Gallantry, 

Whatever there is of the man of business in my composition. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 241 Persons , . who have a touch 
of madness in their composition, 

17 . Artistic manner, style. 

a. The mode or style in which words and sen- 
tences are put together. 

1532 W. Tiiynne Chauceds Wks. Dcd., In whose [Chau- 
cer's] workes is . . .suche (jcrfcctyon in metre, the emnpo- 
sycion so adapted. xS97 F. Tiiynnk Animadv. (1865) 
Introd. 99 The tedious Icngtiic and the disordcicd com- 
positione. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xx, (1627) 34* To come 
to the stile and composition. 1870 Stanhope Hist. Eng. 
II. xiii. 14^ So superior was this .speech in coni position. 
1873 Morley Rousseau II. 238 The author. .might have 
been expected to look beyond composition. 

b. The arrangement of the parts of a literary 
work. rare. (Cf. sense 8.) 

X838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. v. § 26 The ortionnance or 
composition of the Paradise Lost is admirable. , .Every iiarl 
succeeds in an order noble, clear, and natural. 

c. The (due) arrangement of the parts of a 
picture or other work of art (or of a natural 
scene). 

x^o6 Art of Painting Composition, dc.sign, and 

colouring . , are the essence of Fainting. X766 Goldsmith 
Vic. TV, xvi, They were drawn with seven oranges— a thing 
quite out of taste, no variety, no couipositiun in the world. 
a 1849 PoB Landsc. Card. Wks. 1864 IV. 341 What is tech- 
nical^ termed the composition of a natural landscape. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr, ^ It. yrnts, 1, 187 As regards the corn* 
position of the picture, I am not convinced of the pro- 
priety of its being in two so distinctly separate jxvTts. i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint, V. vm. i. 150 Composition may be 
best defined as the help of everything in the picture by 
everything else. 

d. Music. • 

1666-7 Pkpys Diary ta Feb., He ., played .. most ad- 
mirably, and the composition most excellent, a lyte Burney 
Hist. Mm, I. Defin. p. xviti, To Excellence ot Style and 
Composition. 

tl 8 . Consistency, congruity. Obs. rare, Cf. 22 . 

1604 Shaks. 0th. i, iii. i There’s no composition in this 
Newes, That glues them Credite. 

III. The product. 

19. qttasi-cotKr, A condition consisting in the 
combination or union (m.Tterial, practical, or ideal) 
of several things; a combination, aggregate, 
mixture, 

1551 Kecorde Cast. KnowL (1556) 3 Orontius definetli the 
worlde to be the perfect and entiere coimiosition of all 
thinges. a 1680 T. Brooks in Spurgeon 'JTreas. Dav, Ps. 
xxx. 5 All honey would harm u.s, all wormwood would undo 
UR ; a composiivon of both is the best way. 1744 Berkelv.y 
Siris g 58 Common soap.s are compositions of lixivial salt 
and oil. .*765 A. Dickson Treat, Agric. 360 Every soil is 
a composition of different earths. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 
y. P79 It is difficult to repre.sent this sound by any com- 
po.sition of our Ietter.s. 1821 Craig Drawings. 233 
A composition of ultra-marine and vermillion. 1875 Jowett 
Plato 2) III. 35 Narrative is of three kinds, the simple, 
imitative, and a composition of tlie two. 
b. used of persons. (Cf. 16 b.) 

1790 Pennant Loud. (1813) 133 Queen Eliralieth, as singular 
a compo.sition as her father. 1847 Emerson Kepr, Men, 
Swedetiborg'N\i&. (Bohn) I. 3i3_ He seemed, by the variety 
. .of his powers, to be a composition of several persons. 

20. cona’. A substance or prcpaiation formed 
by combination or mixture of various ingredients. 

Applied in various trades to particular mixed .substances 
used in the operations of the trade ; e.g. stucco, plaster or 
cement made to serve the purposes of marble or stone; 
mixed metal made for a particular pur[x>se ; the mixture of 
which candles are made ; the compo.site material of which 
printers’ inking-rollers are made, etc. In these technical 
uses, frequently shortened to Comfo. 

iS« Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 229 Menglc togyther. . 
a blacke masse or composition . . lyke vnto very blocke 
pytche, 1562 Turner Herbal 11 , 130 b. We put it [squilla] 
..into drinkes or spicye compo-siciones. 1576 Fleming 
Panop. Epist. 272 Medicinable compositions. 1664 Power 
Fxp. Philos. I, 43 That diaphanons Composition, Glass. 
1707 Curios, in Hush, fi Card. 164 An Ingredient of the 
Composition, with which the Egyptians embalm’d the 
Bodies. «X7i9 Addieoh (J.\ Vast pillars of stone, cased 
over with a composition, that looks the most like marble of 
My thing one can imagine, xtoi Hamilton tr. BerthoUet's 
Dyeing II, 11. m. iv. 187 The sotution of tin c^led by dyers 
Composition. iBjx Brewster Nat. Magic iv. 69 Some 
compositions., which diffused noisome odours, 
i* b. A structuFC, Obs. 

*793 Smeaton EdysUnu L. § 94 The much greater tonnage 
of the stone, .than was necessary in the compositions of my 
predecessors. 
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21. An intellectual production. 

f a. A sentence formed by due arrangement of 
words. Obs. rare. 

x6iz Brinsley Lttd. Lit, xiii. (1627) 180 Marking carefully 
both parts of the Composition or Sentence, both antecedent 
and consequent, 

b. A train of ideas jjut into words ; a literarj' 
production. In school and college language, one 
written as an exercise in the putting of ideas into 
prose or verse. 

1601 R. Chester Loves Martyr, To these are added 
some new compositions. 1&3 Holland Plutardis Mor. 
95 Some compositions of his owne penning. 1734. Watts 
Reliq. Jwv. (1789) 159 Considerable benefit,. to be derived 
from devotional compositions. 177^ Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry Diss. ii. I. 27 Aldhelm’s Latin compositions . . were 
deemed extraordinary performances. 1841 hANaArad. Hts. 
I. 75 Compositions of a similar nature to the tales of a 
Thousand and One Nights. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I, 47, 
1 deny that 1 make verses or address compositions to him. 

e. A work of art (ej/. a drawing or painting), 
consisting of several elements artistically combined 

1774 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. vi. Wks. 1798 I. 177 The 
capricious compositions of Tintoret. 1875 Hamerton Intell. 
Life II, i. 49 A study in colour of every separate thing that 
was to form part of the composition. 

d. tramf. to natural scenery. 

1753 Hogarth AnaL Beauty 12 Compositions in nature 
and art, 1879 Rood Chro/natics v. 61 The presence of 
clouds breaks up the symmetry of these natural chromatic 
compositions. 

e. A musical production, a piece of music. 

*666-7 Pepvs Diary 12 Feb., The whole composition is 

most excellent, a *789 Burney Hist. Mns. IV. 282 One of 
Handel's compositions. *876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vi, 
Herr IClesmer played a composition of his own, a Fantaaa. 

22. A mutual agreement or arrangement between 
two parties, a contract, arch, or Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 848 And telle he moste his tale as 
was resoun, By forward and by composicioun. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxv. 92 Laomedon made a composidon with phebus 
and neptunus. .by the whiche he promysed theym. .a toune 
full of golde, 1^99 Parismus 11. (i66r) a6j As he was 
making Composition with Parismenos for their Transporta- 
tion. 171a Arbuthnot JoJm Bull (1755) *3 My curse on 
. , all my posterity, if ever they come to any composition 
with the Lord Strutt, 1839 Stonehouse AxAolme 403 In 
the reign of Edward the Second . . a composition was made 
between Sir John de Mowbray, and the Abbot of Selby. 

23. An agreement for the settlement of political 
dilferences ; a treaty, etc. arch. 

*387 Tbevisa Higde}i (Rolls) VIII. S? Pope Gregorye . . 
sent to |ie kynges of Engelond and 01 Scotlond . . hat he 
composicioun schulde be stedfastliche Lholde. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 497 That the realmcs of England and of Fraunce 
. , were of late . , joyned together in an etemall league and 
composition. *649 Answ. Petti. City Oxf, in J. Harrington 
Def, Rights Unto. Oxf. (*6go) 16 By. .several charters con- 
firmed by Act of Farhament and special compositions with 
the city. *860 Motley Netherl, (1868) I. vi. 290 To send 
a mission of mediation to Spain, for the purpose of. .bringing 
about some honourable composition, 

b. A mutual agreement for cessation of hostilities, 
a truce ; an agreement for submission or surrender on 
particular terms ; capitulation ; terms of surrender. 

1513 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. cviii. 130 , 1 desyre you that 
we may abyde in composicyon, that ye make vs no warr, 
nor we to you, the space of a moneth. 1627 Lisandtr ^ Cal, 
III 44 Reyne Berk having held out three moneths against 
the attempts of the besiegers . . yeelded upon composition. 
1685 Loftd. Gas. No. 2075/3 General Schultz has taken 
Caschaw by Composition. *761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. xl. 
(1806) III. 368 Henry . . entered into a composition with 
them ; and. .granted them peace on the most advantageous 
conditions. 

24, An agreement or arrangement involving sur- 
render or sacrifice of some kind on one side or on 
both ; a compromise. 

*597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Ixii. § 7 Content to deliver up 
the Dookes of God by compocition to the end their own 
lives might be spared. *6^ Fuller Ch. Hist. iii. i. § 16 
The French speech, .was fam at last to come to a composi- 
tion with the English tongue. *748^ Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) I, xii. 77 It will probably end in a composition, never 
to have either, *826 Q. Rev. XSpiIII. 296 This singular 
composition between taste and principle. *855 Macaulay 
Hm. Eng. IV, 265 With the Elector of Saxony a com- 
position was made. .Instead of the four hundred thousand 
rixdollars which he had demanded, he consented to accept 
one hundred thousand and the Garter. 

25. An agreement for the payment (or the pay- 
ment by agreement) of a sum of money, in lieu of 
the discharge of some other obligation, or in a 
different way from that required by the original 
contract ; a compounding ; spec, an agreement by 
which a creditor accepts a certain proportion of a 
debt, in satisfaction, from an insolvent debtor. 

The fines paid by Royalists under the Commonwealth were 
called Compositions of Delinquents. 

*570 Act *3 Elis, c. 18 Comynaltie and cityzens shall 
have the said Ground . . for such Composition as they shall 
make with the Lorde, Owners and Occupiers. 1622 Malynes 
Anc. Law-Merch. 344 Towardes the composition which 
they shall make with their creditors. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib. i. (1821) 22 Such Summes of mony, as shall grow 
or come, by reason of any such compositions or Fines. 
*646 in WhitelocJis Mem. Oct. 12 (1732) 224 Order 
touching Compositions of Delinquents. 1607 Pepys Diarp 
*0 Sept., There is no such thing likely to be as a composi- 
tion with my Lai^ Castlemaine [8 Sept., Lady Casllemaine 
is compounding tor a pension], *761-2 Hume Hist, Eng. 
lii. (1806) IV. 92 Compositions v/ere openly made with 


recusants, and the popisli religion became a regular part of 
the revenue. *827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviii, 
345 The Irish admitted the composition or fine for murder. 
Mod. He is not a bankrupt; be was insolvent, but suc- 
ceeded in making a composition with his creditors. 

b. A sum of money paid in settlement of, or by 
way of compounding for, some claim or liability ; 
e. g. the proportion of a debt paid, according to 
agreement, by an insolvent debtor. 

158* Lambarde Eiren. iv. xvi. (1588) 578 Then is the 
parlie to redeeme his iibertie with some portion of money. . 
which composition is properly called his Fine or his Raun- 
some. *66* Bramkall ynst. Find. iv. 84 [He] made them 
pay at once an hundred and eighteen thousand pounds as 
a composition for their Estates. 1769 Robertson Ckas, F, 
V. 506 note. Fixing by law the fine or composition to be 
paid for each different crime. 1864 Reader ii June 749 
Members, paying annually, with an entrance fee of Ai, 
or a life composition of fio. 1888 Times 13 OcL 12/1 
An offer was submitted of a composition of 5*. &d. in the 
pound. 

26. aitrih. and Comb, as (in sense 20 ) composition- 
candle, -nail, -tube, -wall", (in sense 25 ) composition- 
fish (see quot.), -money, -rent ; composition- 
action. (see composition-pedal'^ ; composition- 
oloth, a waterproof material made from long flax, 
used for trunk-covers, etc. ; oomposition-deed, a 
deed effecting a composition (see 25 ) between a 
debtor and creditors ; composition-face {Crys- 
tallogrl) =c.-plane ; composition-metal, a kind of 
brass composed of copper, zinc, etc., used for the 
sheathing of ships; composition-pedal, a pedal 
in an organ which acts on a number of stops at 
once, a combination-pedal ; composition-plane 
{Cfystallogrl), the common plane or base between 
the two parts of a twin crystal. 

*88* C. A. Edwards Orgatis 116 In large two-manual 
instruments it is . . necessary to have well arranged *compo- 
sition actions, c *865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 95/2 Fats . . 
employed in the manufacture of *composltion-candles. *614 
Eng, Way to Wealth in HarL Misc. (Malh.) III. 241 His 
Majesty's serjeant-cater hath yearly gratis, out of every 
ship and bark, one hundred of the choicest and fairest lings 
. . and they call them ^composition-fish. *596 Spenser 
State Jrel. 91 Counting their *composition-money there- 
withal!. *867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., *CompositioHrnails, 
those which are made of mixed metal, .largely used for 
nailing on copper sheathing, are erroneously called copper 
nails. x88o Hofkins in Grove Z>ik/. Mus, I. 383 A 'double- 
action ’ ^composition pedal will not only draw out a given 
number of stops . . suppose the first four— but will draw in 
all but the same four. *633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. iii. 
(1821) 257 The great cha^ . . for her Miqestie out of eucry 
Plough land within the Province, called the *composition 
rent. *795 Hull Advertiser 25 July */* The Estate is dis- 
charged of Tithes in kind, and subject only to a moderate 
composition Rent in lieu thereof. *823 J. Badcock Dotn. 
Amusem. 78 Some, .of the pipe usually employed, or of that 
more pliable *composition tube, employed by the makers of 
beer engines. *8*6 Keatinge Treeu. 1 . 242 He rammed the 
victims of his malignant and drunken caprices . . into his 
"composition-walls : for he too was an architect. 

Composi’tioxLal, a. rapv. [f.prec. +- al.] Of 
or pertaining to composition. 

*8*5 Knox & Jebb Con', II. 222 To use verbal alterations, 
and compositional modification. 

t Compositi'tious, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. L. 
compositJci’US + -ous : see -ITIOUB.] Of a composed 
or made-up sort. 

*657 Tomlinson Rewnis Disp. 527 These may be added 
when use calls, and no other composititious Oxymel kept. 

Compositive (k^mpp-zitiv), a. [ad. L. com- 
posittv-us, f. composit- : see Compositb and -IVE.] 
*1* 1, Of composite nature or character ; in Archit. 
— Composite a. a. Obs. 

*60* Fulbecke TstPt. ParaU, 102 Either a theefe simply, 
or a theefe compositiue, as a robber by the Iiigh way, or a 
burglarer. *687 Taudman London's Tri, 9 The Temple of 
Janus of the Compositive Order, .being a composition of all 
the five Orders. 

2. Involving or using composition or combina- 
tion ; synthetic. 

16s* Urquhart Wks. (1834) 291 By a compositive 
method theoreraalically to infer consequences. *857 T. E. 
Webb Intellect. Locke y, 88_ Those Ideas.. are.. [not] pro- 
ducts of the mere compositive Energy of Thought. *S6o 
Abp. Thomson La'm Th. 28 A picture or statue would be 
called by some a synthetic, or compositive, sign. 

Hence Compo’sitively adv., synthetically. 

*633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 18 Compositively, as it 
respects all times and all occasions. 

Compositor (k/mp[>*zit 3 i). Also 4 -ur, 6 - our, 
7 -er (-poster), [a. AF, com^sitour = F. composi- 
teur, ad. L. compositor-em, agenl-n. from coniponere, 
composit- : see Compoee, Compose,] 

1 1. One who composes or settles a dispute, etc, ; 
an umpire, arbiter, peace-maker. Sc. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. 88 Thai trowyt that he, as gnd 
nychtbur, And as fr^dsome compositurj Wald hawe lugyt 
in lawte. *527 Ld. Trees. Acc. Sc. in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials I. 272* pe BLschop of Galloway, ane of the Com- 
positouris at jie said Airis. *53^ Bellendeh Livy i. (1822) 
4 Thfr princes war compositoyns of pece. 
i 2. One who composes or compiles a literary 
work. Obs. rare, 

c 1332 Dewes Inirod. Fr, in Palsm. (185a) 895 Many . . 
have cofaiposed.. rules.. before that they have ben conynge 
. .The sayd composytours . . beo by nature checked, reproued 
and corrected, 


3. Printing. One whose business is to set up 
type to print from ; a type-setter. 

1569 Pref. Ferse % Haris Orthogr., The compositor to 
the reader. *594 T. B. LaPrimaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 337 If 
the Compositor faile in the setting of his letters, the Printer 
that putteth ynke vpon the fourmes, doeth not correct the 
faultes of the Compositor. *632 Quarles Div. Fancies ly. 

, iii. (1660) 142 The world's a Printing House . . Each Soul is 
a Com poster, of whose faults The Levires are Correctors: 
Heav'n revises; Death is the common Press. *824 J. 
Johnson Typogr. II. vi, 127 By the laws of printing, in- 
deed, a compositor should abide by his copy. *878 Morlly 
Diderot 1 . 156 Fifty compositors were, .setting up a book. 

Compositorial (k^mp^^zitoo-rial), a. rare, [f. 
L. type *compositdri-us, f. compositor, taken in sense 
‘ composer ’ -f -al.] Of or pertaining to composers 
or compositors. 

i^zi New Monthly Mag. I. 471 His [Handel's] composi- 
torial supremacy. ^ *823 liid. IX. 202/1 Rossini . . seems to lie 
the idol of the rising compositorial generation in Italy. 
*8^ Tufper Twuts Postscr. 222 These compo.sitorial diffi- 
culties are among the minor tribulations of. .authorship. 

Compositons (k^mpp-zitos), a. Bot. rare. [f. 
Bot. L. Composit-vi + - ous.] = Composite a. 4 a. 

*859 Darwin Orig. Spec, v. (1878) 116. 1878 — in Life ^ 
Lett, (1887} III, 224 A daisy is a compositous plant. 

Compositress (k^mp^'zitres). A female com- 
positor (in a printing office). 

*885 Pall Mall G. 28 July, The mother . . stated that her 
daughter was a compositress, 

II Compo'sitnin. Obs. [L. compositum, ncul. 
pa.pple, oiconiponSre', cf. Compost.] A compound, 
composition. 

*652 French Yorksh, Spa vi, 55 A saline principle, giving 
consistency to the compositum. *677 Penn Trav. 172 
lohaiin Soprony Cozack, an odd Compositum of a Man. 
*696 Brookhouss Temple Open, 35 The first Fruits of all 
the Composltums, as well as of the Simple and Natur.Tl 
Things, 1698 W. Chilcot Evil Thoughts vi. (18511 73 The 
soul and body . . make up one compositum, *712 Clarke 
Defence Arg. (ed. 3) 9 To reside in any Compositum or 
System of Matter. 

t Composi'tuo'usly, adv, Obs. [Incorrect 
form for compositiouslyi\ With good composition. 

1633 Ford Love's Sacr, ii. i, [' An old Antike ’ says] I will 
have my picture drawn tno.st composituously. 

t Compo'sitlire. Obs, [f. L. type *cofnposi- 
tura, f. composit - : see above and -uiiB.] 

1 . Make, mode of constitution j = Composition 13^ 
14. 

1625 Jackson Orig. Unbeliefe xii.gs The fabricke or com- 
positure of the vnderstanding. 1688 R, Holme Armoury 
1. 50 In the ordinaries of this kind, there are diverse Com- 
possitures. a 17*8 Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 82* If we 
consider his [man's] Make, and lovely Compositure. 

2. coiKr. A collection, mass. 

1632 Lithcow Trav. ix. (1682) 374 Not being able to con- 
tain such a Compositure of Combustible matter. 

II Compos mentis {ko-mpps me-ntis), adj.phr, 
[L.f. com- + potis powerful, master,] Having con- 
trol of one's mind, in- one^s right mind. Also 
simply compos : more frequent in non compos. 

*679 Trials of Waheman, etc. 55, I was scarce Compos 
snentis. *77* Smollett CL *i June, The Templar 

afiSrmed that the poor fellow was non compos, *842 Order- 
son Creol. xix. 232 He was. .compos mettiis. 1859 Lever 
D, Dunn 48 'Ye see I wa.sn't conipos when I did it.' 

ComposSy var. of Compass sb.'^ 
t Composse'ssioner, Obs. rare. [f. Com- -f- 
Possessionbb] = next. 

*6*7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. viii, 343 He ingests in other 
partners and compossessioners, he cares not whome. 

t Composse'ssor. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. com- 
possesseur (Cotgr.), a. L. coinpossessor (Terlull.), f. 
com- + possessor, PossESsoB.] A joint possessor. 

*6*1 CoTCR., Compossesseur, a compossessor; a ioynt 
possessor; one that, .hath part in a thing with another. 

Compossibility (k^mp/ 7 Sibi-lili). rare, [f. L. 
type * compossibilitdt-em ; see next and -ITY.] 
Co-existent possibility ; compatibility. 

C1630 Jackson Creediv. m. viii. Wks. III. 462 The mutual 
comjpossibility of actual particular cogitations with virtual 
continuance of some main purpose, a *688 Cudworth Im, 
mut, Mor. [1731) 32 'The Compossibility of Contradictions 
destroys all knowledge, c *850 Sir W. Hamilton Logic 
(18S0) II. 282 App., The differences in Compossibility of the 
two schemes of Indefinite and Definite particularity. 

Compossible (k^mpf?‘sib’l), a. [OF. corn- 
possible (Oresme) ad. med.L. compossibil-is, f. 
com- + possibilis. Possible.] Possible along with 
or in coexistence with something else. 

1638 Chillingw. ReUg. Prot. yi. Wks. (1742) 327 They 
should make the Faitih, wherewith they believe, an intel- 
ligible, compossible, consistent Thing, and not define it by 
Repugnances, a 1640 Jackson Wks. (1673) III. 78 What 
portion of Freedom of will is, or can he compossible with 
Absolute Servitude, *827 Coleridge Lett, Convers., etc. 
xxxiii. II. 150 Would to God I could have made the one 
compossible with the other and done both, c *850 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic (i860) II. 283 App., [This] propositional 
form is compossible with every other form in universals. 
b, as sb. with pi, 

vjzj-eyi Chambers Cycl,, Compossibles, such things as are 
. . capable of subsisting together. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Compost (kfi'mpjfst), sby Also (sense 3 ) 6 
compest. [a. OF. compost, cunipost'.— 'h. com- 
positum (later compostum) neuter of pa. pple. ; see 
pa. pple.'l 
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1. A composition, combination, compovmd. 

A Jacksos Creed xi. viii. Wks. X. 134 To know what 
malice is . . what villainy or treachery is, for Satan is but a 
compost of these. 1656 Eabl Monm. Adv.Jr. Paniass. 7 
The skilful do . , clearly discern in this Front, .all the rules 
of Dotick, lonick, Corinthian Architecture, and of Com- 
posts which are, and ^^ct appear not. X825 CoLBaincn Aids 
Reji, (1848) a$6 This is no compost, collectorium or in- 
ventory of single duties, 1863 Gladstone Fiiutiic. Stateni. 
159 Some new composts are brought forward and delivered 
to a discerning public. 

b. A literary composition, compendium. 

1837^ Whittock Bk._ Trades (1843) 359 A sort of jack-daw 
eompilateur who has inflated his compost to a forty shilling 
volume, 

t2. Cookery, Obs. a. A stew of 

various ingredients. 

c 1430 Liber Coconttn (1862) 18 For to make a compost 
[with chickens, herbs, spices, etc.]. 

b. spee. A pr^aration of fruit or spice preserved 
in wine, sugar, vinegar, or the like. 

^1430 7 V«e Caokety-bks. I1888) S9 Leijcours, Compost, 
Brode canelle, Fotage. c 1450 Ibid. 87 Peris w* co/npost, 
take pere Wardones. .pare hem, and setnhem. .and cast hem 
to the Syryppe . . And then pare clene rasinges of ginger . . 
and castehem to the peres in composte. 15x3 £k. Kemynge 
in Babees Bk, (1868) a68 Loke your composte be fayre and 
clene. i6or Holland Pliny 11 , 159 White olities . . before 
they be put vp in their compost or pickle. 

3. A^ mixture of various ingredients for fertilizing 
or enriching land, a prepared manure or mould. 

Also + compass, Compass, s6 . 2. 

[iaS8 Charter St. Album Abbey in. M. Paris [Rollsl V. 668 
Cum composto . . ad prsedlctum manerium tneliorandum.] 
1587 Haerison England in. viii. (1B78) 11. 54 That ground 
will serve well, and without compest for barleie. 1589 PoT- 
TENHAM Eng. Peesie lit, x_xv. (Arb.) 309 The good gardiner 
seasons his soyle by sundrie sorts of compost ; as mucke or 
marie, clay or sande. .hloud, or lees of oyle or wine. 160a 
^aks. ffatn. 111. iv. ler Do not spred the Compost o[e]r 
the Weedes, To make them ranke. x6a6 Bacon Sylva g 397. 
i6m Evelyn De ln Qniut, CmnpL Card. Gloss., Compost, is 
rich made Mold, compounded with choice Mold, rotten 
Dung, £ind other enriching ingredients. 1784 Cowpeb Task 
ni. 637 Turn the clod, ana wheel the compost home. 1813 
Bingley Anmt.Biog, (ed, 4) HI. 70 The neighbouring 
farmers made them [herrings] up into composts, and 
manured their ground with them. t 86 t Delameb PI Card. 
30 The soil for hyacinths is a compost . . consisting of light 
loM, leaf-mould, river-sand, and well-rotted dung. 

M. X639 Fuller Holy War m. xix. (1840] 148 Martyrs 
.^hes are the best compost to manure the church. 1831 
Carlyle Sort. Ees, 11, iii, Mind, which grows, not.. by 
having Its roots littered with etymological compost. 1848 
Froude Hist, Et^, HI. 94/2 tiaie, Stories like those . , in 
handers grow like mushrooms in the compost of hatred. 

4. atinb. Compost-heap (sense 3). 

i7to Burke Sp. Econ. Re/VDts. I. 249 A new accession to 
the loaded compost heap of corrupt influence. 1884 Mrs. 
Ewing Mar/s Meadow (1886)43 We’lJ have a compost heap 
of Qur own this autumn. 

t Ccmposti fa. OF. compost, corrupt 

form of compot (nom. compoz, compos ) late L. 
confput-us calculation, f. coinputd-re to compute, 
leckon up. The OF. compost (=Compost j^.l) 
pronunciation and sometimes in 
spelling to compot, by association with which this 
word was also spelt compost, and latinized as com- 
postuni, as if a * collection ’ of some kind,] Com- 
putus ; esp. a calendar or computation of astro- 
nomical and ecclesiastical data. 

*S 3 S Berthelet's ed. of Ttevisa’s Barth. De P. R. ix. iii, 
has compost, for conipot of 1398 : see Compot. 1560 {title), A 
Compound manuril, or Compost of the hand, wherby you 
may easihe finde out by the arte of the hand, all things per- 
taynmg to the vse of common Almanacks. .Printed by Tho. 

t 'I”*?! Rabelais 1. xiv, The compost, 

for knowing the age of the Moon, the seasons of the year, 
Md tides of the sea. 165S Sk^A. Calender i, This present 
hook is nanied the Compost, for it comprehendeth fully all 
f “"d more, for the days, hours, and moments, 

t Gompo'St, pa. ppk. and ppl. a. Obs. [a. OF. 
compost ( = It. composto) L, compast-its, com- 
posit-us', see Composite.] Composed, compounded; 
composite, compound. 

tnSitw' Quest. Chirurg., The compost 

mem^s, .be they that maye be deuyded in other kyndes. 

Wynes they skiuke with^cakos 
compost. 1649 Hammond Serm. Wks. 1684 IV. 534 A sad 
yAuAUTTiKpov, compost of more bitter than sweet. 

CompOBt (kp-mppst), V. Also 6 compest, 
-pesse. [a. OF. composter to manure, lo dung, 

1. compon sb. In ined.L. compostare. Cf. Com- 
pass and CoMPESTEB.] 

?■' compost, to manure or dung. 

Augt. (1661) U. 943 Diclas terras excolendas et comno- 
^andas sive per carectam sive per ovile.] 1400 pj^u^ 

Du^e? sfercoro. hZoet 

Dungen, compesse, or mucke, stercoro, x<rt Harrison 

Sfr sofle"'-,^x^^|?®W”‘ i«habitor.floo «mpes” 

cneir sone. Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) « Fields 
^7 “®P°sted with carcassis. 

Holy Warv. xxx. (1647) 285 The plouw- 
n . . Will be soon out of lieai'L, if not msiintained sind fas I 
labJuSr^ ““iposted with hopes to receive benefit hy“is 

2. To make into compost. 

Knapp yrnl. Hat. 6 Our farmers . .use con. 
siderable quantities, composted with earth, for their different 


crops. X864 Reader No. 101. 711/2 The rotten leaves are 
composted by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Hence Composting •abl. sb., manuring. 

X481 Canton Tulle of Old Age, By which dongyng and 
compostyng the feldes gladelh. 1576 Newton Letuuids 
Complex. (1633) ai6. 1387 Harrison Descr. Brit, 1. xviii. 
in Holinshed, It shall not need of anie further compesting. 
Composter : see CoMPOsiroB. 
t Composture (Ic^mpp'stiur). Obs. or dial. [a. 
F. contposture, ad. L. cotnpos\{\tura, f. composit- 
ppl. stem of componert'. see Composition. Cf. 
posture, imposture{^= imposition). lAeA.'L.compos- 
and OF. composture were chiefly in sense 2.] 

1 . Composition, composure (of action or slate). 

16x4 Selden^Tj^/pi Hon, Ded. Aiij, I call you not my 
Patron. Truth in my References, Ltkelyhood in my Coniec- 
tures, and the whole Composture shall be in steed of One. 
Ibid, u vii. 150 Archt Crowns . . as truly Imperiall a-s the 
Emperors, hut differing in composture. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants I. V. § 6 The finst apparent Fould or Composture 
of the Leaves. 188B Elwortuy in W. Somerset Word-bk, 
b. amcr. A composition. 

2 . Compost, manure. 

X&7 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 444 The Earth’s a Theefe, That 
feeds and breeds by a composture stolne From gen’rall 
excrement. 

+ Compo’Siiltre, ». Obs. £f. prec.] To manure. 

<1 x6x8 Raleigh in Gutch CoU. Cur. I. 80 He shall have . . 
the dung of the cattle, to muckle or compostare his land. 

t CoxapO’snist. Obs. mre~°. [erroneously 
f. Compose, after casuist, elc.] A composer. 

18x6 in Pickering, whence in some later Diets. 

Composure (kpmpdu'g'ui). [This word, with 
disposure, exposure, appeared about 1600 ; appar. 
of English formation, from compose, dispose, ex- 
pose, by form-assQcialion with onclose, enclostire, 
or other words in which the formation was etymo- 
logical, repr. L. -sura : see -ubb.] Formerly used 
in nearly all the senses of Composition ; now only 
as in sense 10. 

I. As an action : composition, compounding. 

I'l- The action or process of composing, con- 
structing, arranging, forming ; composition. Obs. 

orbicular Targe 

. . Which Vulcan by deuine Composure made. 1657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 3 He hath free power in the com- 
iMure nf his P^ifci/*lp / \ 
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received . . for the Composure of others, 
t 2. Intellectual production j literary, musical, 
or artistic composition. 

1599 B. JoNsoN Cynthia’s Rev, i. iv, Demosthenes .. In 
the cc^posure of all his exquisite, and mellifluous orations. 
1624 Bolton aoi Hee .. addicted himselfc to the 
composure of verses, xfigjj W. Holder Harmony Introd., 
pe Mastms of Harmomck Composure, and the skilful 
Artists m Performance. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. 
Mass* 111, 381 One of tlie ministers* .had a remarkable talent 
tor very quick and sudden composures. 

’t 3. Compounding, mixing, combination. Obs. 
xyig M. Davies A^ Brit. 1. aga TJie present English 
Tongue ..made up of the Mixture and Composure of the 
Ancient-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Occasional Terms of all 
other Languages- 

I” ■A- composing or adjusting, e^, of differences 
or disputes ; agi'eement, settlement. Obs. 

X640-4 in Rushw. Hut. Coll. iii. (1692) I. 309 A good 
Issue . . expected by the amicable way of Treaw and Com- 
(1661) 909, 140 Members 
of the House of Commons, known.. to have voted for a 
Composure with the King. 1694 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 

a-riNuSL p^^**^/**^® composure. 1709 

STANHorE IV. X92 The composure of thwe 

Troubles, fay the appearance of an Angel. 

to. A composition (with creditors). Obs. 

n. As a resulting state or condition. 

1 3 - Composition, constitution, or construction, 
esp, as to Its mode. a. generally. Obs. 

x6i3 Woodall Sitrg, Mate Wks. (1653) Ep. Salut. 2 The 
composure and order of the&st melJiodical Swceons Chest. 
1660 Siiarrock V egetables Ep. Ded,, As to the form and 

hi ^ A * of tl**® altar and tabernacle being the 

ioannot] admire sufficiently. 
? PamePs Guide il ii. (1738) 7 Inequality 

m ixr A Browning Ring^ 5. Bk. 

HI. 131 A whole .in whose composure just The acquiracent 

? o human frame and its parts. Obs, 

»«vii. No man had euer 
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constitution, temperament. Obs. 

rarelndeeTmom^th? “ His ^composure must be 
rare xnaeca, Whom these things cannot blemish rtAAe 
Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hu^kbuon ^hi 

ordinaiy inclinations and composure, there was 
®*'^’'®‘>rdmary. 1705 Vanbrugh Confed, i. ii Of 
T l}f fPy a TOmposure to care a fig for no body. 17x5 hiss. 

^36 She i?of a Composuref both 
<7 XT Thing below a Scipio. ° 

pow' Ob^^ disposing or arranging; posture. 


i6z8 Earle Mio'oeosm,, Biscont. Man (Arb.) 27 His 
composure of himself is a studied careleshne.sse with his 
armes a crosse, and a neglected hanging of iiis head, 1658 
Sir T, Browne Canf, ii, The. .Tomb, .was in the 

form of a Lozenge ; readily made out by the composure of 
the body. 

t 8. Form or style ; a. literary; b. luusical, Obs. 
160X R. J011N.SON Kingd, <S- Comnviu. (1603) A b, The liai.sh 
composure and conveyance ofthe stile, a 1638 Mlije IVks. 
I. XVI, 59 In a Poetical strain and composure. X64X Vind. 
Smcctymnmu § 2. 40 Neither for matter nor for conipo.sure 
subject to just exception. 1659 Evelyn Dimy s May, A 
new opera . . in recitative music and sceanes, much inferior 
to the Italian composure and magnificence. 1734 Wati.s 
Relif/. Juv. xxvi, It is .. by a warm composure, that some 
of the French preachers reign over their asscmblie.s, 

+ 9. Composed or settled condition of affairs; 
public quietness or tranquillity. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. 1, (1843) 27/a There, .followed 
so excellent a composure Ihrougliout the whole kingdom, 
that the like peace and Plenty . . was never enjoyed, 1767 
Gen. Conway in Ellis Orig. Lett, ir, 319 iv. 508 Ifiveiy- 
thing is in a profound tranquillity, . except in rolaiid, where 
1 hope, .that affairs will soon come to a composure. 

10. Composed condition of mind, feelings, or 
demeanour; tranquillity, calmness, collectedncss. 
(The extant sense.) 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 979 To whom the Virgin Majestic 
of Eve.. With sweet austecr composure thus rcpiy'd. X7as 
Pope Odyss, xix. 448 With cool composure feign'd, ihe 
Chief replies, xyja Johnson Rm/tbler No. 193 f 10 We 
sit down with great composure and write a letter to ourselves. 
1838 Lvtton Leila i. ii, An eye and lip of rigid composure. 
187a Morley Voltaire (x886) 34 Greek serenity and com- 
posure of .spirit. 

III. As a concrete product, 
f 11. A composed fabric or stniclurc material or 
immaterial ; a made up whole, a combinalion, 
stniclure, Comi'Ositjon. Obs. 

1609 Shaks. Tr. ^ C'r. ii. iii. log (Qo.) It was a strung 
composure [/'«>/;« counsell]..a foole could disiiiiile. 
1613-6 W- Browne Brtt. Past. 11, iii, Nor will the needle 
nor tlic loome . . sMch compo.sure.s make of silke and gold. 
16x9 S4 A composure of 

otoicisme, ManicbeusmCi LibertintsmC) aiul Turcisiuc. 1733 
CiiEYNE II v. § s (1734) ISO Food .. fitted for 

Use, without the artful Composures of Cookery. 1768 74 
rucicER Lt, Hat. (1859) 1 . 3S7 Gross composures ofllcsh and 
blood like ourselves. 

d* 12. A literary, musical, or artistic composition. 
& 1^3 Dr^ton Odes ii, 37 In my chohe Composures The 
softand easie Closures, .amorously. shall meet. 1721 R. Kkith 
tr. P.hRempis Vail. Lthes Pref. 1 Two of the genuine 
Composures of .. Thomas a Kempis. 1771 OmoN Disc, to 
Aged Pref, 4 1 he composures of my Iionoured fathers, 
b. x66o Waterhouse Arms ^ Arm. To Rdr., 'J‘he notes 
to musical cares. 1732 
Ilislona Litt. IV. 97 Metastasio, known by his Opera’s and 
otlier Composures. 

C. x668 Evelyn tr. Freart's Idea PahUmg 8 The Project 
of a more finished Composure, 1704 J. Elsom A rt Paint. 
39 ihe Ooloure . , are ill managed in working, .which is 
enough to spoil the whole Composure, 

t Compot. Obs. Also 5 -pote. [a. OF. compot 
ad. late L. computus, compotus calculation; cf. 
Comtost 2 , Computus.] Computation, reckoninu, 
of the Calendar. ** 

1387 Tr^isa Iligdcn (Rolls) V. 323 pat jere Pc abbot 
DionLSius Exiguu.s bygan to make his compote at Rome, 
He wasjj fiftte. .hat took hede of he defeutes of hat com- 
n B t “7 pa compot [1432-50 coropte] of Ester 
fnf®'®?' “ Bar/k DeP. R, jx. iii. I'l^olleni. M.S’.i, 

These hpures put to gedir in be fourbe jerc makef> a day 
pat is cl&pid bisextiUs, as !Bcda sayep • but hercuf in be 
compot [Lat. its compnlo ; 1535 compost]. Ibid, Xix. cxri, 
1 ^ 495 ) 919 Duo away compot and acouiites. 

Compot, var. of Compote. 

Conapotant, nonce-wd. [ad. L, compoiSut-em, 
pr. pple. : see Computation. j r. Compotatou. 

Berm. liph. v, 18 His nmiesty lialh 
.. set forth liLs proclamation against Combatants: U may 
mease God aJso to moue his Royal heart to proclaime against 
^°*UP0tants, against such a.s drinke healths. 

'r Co'mpotate, v. Obs. [f. L. type *compdldt - ; 
see next.] To carouse. Hence Co’mpotatiBg, 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

An excellent Junket in 

their compototing humours. Ibid, i6 Coinpotating ends. 

Cojmpotation [kpmpntin-Jan). J,. eowpo- 
tahon-em drinking together (in Cic., transl. tJr. 



drinking-bout, carouse, symposium. 

*593 Bacchus Bountieva. Harl. Misc. liS^l II. 272 His hot 

vulgar banquets, revels and computations. 

4 Their Spirits were a little 
/««•« ™ A Compptatlon. 1&2 S. Lucas Been- 

tama 101 A stately compotation with the Abbot. 

Hence Compota’tionslilp bad). 

^ 1 ‘^kw. Mag. XVII. 109 Affection, 
tnendship, and compotatiomhip with Hogg. 

Compotation, obs. f. Computation. 

Compotatos* (kp-mpoWtoi). [OF. compotateur 
(15th c. m Godef.\ ad. late I* compbtator-cni, 
agent-n, f, compStdt-^ A fellow-drinker. 

^mght 29 Aug., Half our com- 
Saa ^ ^ wmjjrtatore of syllabub. 2767 A. Cammiell 
* ■ ^“^"8 hfiarity bf oar fellow com- 
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Gompotatory (k^mpou-tatari), a. [ad. L. type 

*compotdtori-us, f. compotdtor", see -oey.] Per- 
taining or addicted to compotation. 

1817 T. L. Peacock Melinceurt II. 1S8 The whole pre- 
Hminai-y of the corapotatoiy ceremonial. 1831 Frase/s 
Mag. III. 651 Jolly, convivial, compotatory clubs. 
Compote (kfj-mpfl'it). Also 9 eompot. [a. F. 
compote OF. composte\—\j. coviposta, composita, 
from coviposihis pa. pple. : see Composite, Com- 
post. Analogous to sbs. in -ata, -ode, -eg.] 

1. Fruit preserved in synip. 

1693 Evelyn Ue La Quint, Compl. Card. I. 01 marg.. 
Compote, fruit stew'd in Sugar, after a manner peculiar to the 
French. 17*5 Bradley Fain, Diet. 1 . 3 L ij/i Cherries . . 
put into Compotes, half Sugar and Conserves. 1^3 Miss 
Braddon Gold. Cal/x\. 139 He eats too many compots. 

II 2. A manner of preparing pigeons. [Fr.] 

*769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. (1778) lag Pigeons 
compote. Take six young Pigeons and skewer them . . put 
forcemeat into the craws, .fry them brown, etc. 

Compote : see also Compot. 

Compotent, obs. f. Competent. 
f Compotent. Obs. rare. Used by Chaucer in 
the following passage to represent L. sui compos, 
* master of itself, in possession of itself ’. 

*391 Chaucer Boeih. v._vi., 172 And it byhouej) by neces- 
site j>at Jiilke )iinge [eternity] be alwey present to nym self 
and compotent [idgue tieeesse est et std compos pratsens sibi 
semper adsistere\. 

II Compotier. [Fr. f. compote^ A dish used at 
dessert for holding fruit : see Compobt 2. 

x88s Hatpef’s Mag. Apr. 740/a Over the edge of a white 
compotier hung, .grapes. 

Compotiat, obs. f. Compdtist. 
t Compoti‘ster. Oh. In 5 (?) oompet-. [f. 
F. compotiste, compotist, Computist + -EE : cf, 
alchemister, barrister, etc.] = Compotist. 

1413 Lvdg. Pylgr, Sowle v, i, (1859) 73 The competister 
[? compotister] in the Craft of the Kalendar. 

II Compo'tor. Obs. [L.] A compotator. 

*791 Walker s. v. Compoiaior, Compotor, I have not 
found either of these words in any of our Dictionaries, and 
have ventured to place them here only as conversation 
words: the former as the more usual, the latter as more 
correct. 

Compounetyon, obs. f. Compunction. 
Compound (k^mpaund), v. Forms : a. 4-6 
compowrt(e, 4-7 oompouu(0, (5 compone) ; /8. 
6 oompowndCe, oompounde, 6- compound. 
Pa. t. and pple. 5-6 compowned, oompouned, 
5-7 compound: see also Compound ppl. a. 
[ME. compoune-n, -pomtt-n (in isth c. also 
-pone), ad. OF. compon-re, -poitdre, -ptindre 
(pr. pple. componant {-poitdan^, 3 pi. pr. com- 
ponent') = Pr. componre, -pondre, It. componere, 
comporre L. compon-Sre to place or put together : 
see Compone. (OF. on gave ME. mn, as in 
dragoun, lesoun, noun, soun.) The form com- 
poun{e survived to c IS75» ““d compound as pa. t. 
occurs even after 1600 (though it may then have 
been referred no longer to a vb. compoun, but looked 
upon merely as short for compounded) ; on the other 
hand, to compound{e is known at least as early as 
1520. For the history of the final -d in compound, 
expound, propound, see Expound, which in all its 
forms occurred earlier in English, and was the type 
followed by compound. In this word the current 
use of the original pa. pple. compowned, cmnpound, 
as an adj., would of itself lend to establish a vb, 
to compound, as in to content, to direct, and the 
verbs referred to under -ate 3 ; cf. also Astound 
ppl. a. and ».] 

I. To put together, combine, constmet, compose. 

1 1. trans. To put together, to join ; to apply. 
1393 Gower Conf, II, go How that the Latin shall be 
compouned And in what wise it shall be souned. x66o 
Barrow Euclid vi. xxxii. If two triangles having two sides 
proportional to two be so compounded or set together at 
one angle. 

2. To put together, unite, combine, mix (ele- 
ments). Now chiefly used of the mixing of various 
ingredients so as to form a comjiosite product. 

c X400 Ltmjrcmds Cirurg. 63 Take jus of wormod. .honw 
. .barli mele. . & compoune llaS. £ compone]hem togidere & 
iille )>e wounde. Ibid, 43 Echof hem bi him-silf or ellis com- 
pound. 1S97 SiiAKS. 2 Ifen. IV, IV. v. 116 Onely compound 
me with forgotten dust. Fidoo — Smui, Ixxi, When I (per- 
haps) compounded am with clay. 1630 Bulwer Ant fire- 
poniet, 237 Other sorts of odoriferous wood, which they com- 
pound with waters still'd with flowers. 1750 tr. Lemiardus' 
Mirr. Stones 38 This terrene is compounded with the 
igneousj airy, and aqueous. 18x7 Keatinge Trav, I. 101 
'The artist, .having compounded trees, rocks, and water, in 
such a manner as completely to spoil them all. 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th, III. § 14. 52 The very staff of life needs to be sepa- 
rated from its chaff, and variously compounded, before it can 
be used for. .food. 

b. of the mixing up of non-material elements. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 1018 Thus saugh I fals and 
sothe compouned. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk, (1839) ^ W'ben a 
man compoundeth the image of his own person with the 
image of the actions of another man. m i66x Fuller Worthies 
126 William Shakespeare.. in whom three eminent Poets 
may seem in soiqe sort to be compounded. 1734 tr. Rollin's 


Atic. IIist.^,x&7.^)Vll. xvn. 273 His nature compounded 
different and contrary qualities together. _i86S Freeman 
Norm. (1876J II, App. 52B The. .version is made up 
by compounding the story of William of Poitiers widi that 
which we find in Henry of Huntingdon. 

c. Math. To combine (individual forces, velo- 
cities, and the like), so as to obtam a resultant 
equivalent to the whole acting together ; also to 
combine (ratios) : see quot. 1875 . 

X371 Digges Pantom. i. xx. Gb, If magnitudes disioyn- 
edly or seperatly be proportionally conioynedly or com- 
pounded, they shall also beeproportionall. 187s 'Todhunter 
Algebra xxvi. 224 If the antecedents of any ratios be 
multiplied together and also the consequents, a new ratio is 
obtained, which is said to be compounded of the former 
ratios. Thus the ratio ac :bd is said to be compounded of 
the two ratios a : b and e : d. i88a Mikcihn Unipl. 
Kinemai. 33 Reversing P’s velocity on itself and on Q, 
and compounding this reversed velocity with ^’s absolute 
velocity. Loize's Logic Complicated mechanical 

problems cannot alwaysbe solved by directly compounding 
all the forces in operation. 

d. To combine (verbal elements) so as to make 
a compound word, 

1530 Palsgr. 138 Somtyme prepositions be compounde 
udth substantyves, as sursavlt. 1830 Herschel Study 
Nat. Phil. 137 Whose names may become attached to, or 
compounded with, the former. 

t e. intr. (for rejl.) To unite, become compound. 
1737 Thomson Summer 1792 Th* obedient Phantoms 
vanisli or appear ; Compound, divide, and into Order shift. 

3 , ira7is. To make up (a composite product) by the 
mixture or combination of various ingredients or 
elements, 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 521 Tydynges Bothe of feire 
specTie and chidynges And of fals and soth compovned 
[x.w. compowned], 24. . Epiph.io Tundale's Vis. (1843) 1:17 
Ephyphanye Whych is a word .. compowned. .of Epiiytst 
and phanos sothe to seyn. F1370 Pidde 4 Lewi. (1841) 81 
It was compounded with great diligence Of symplis by 
an Apothecary, x^a Bossewbll Armorie 11. 53 b, A 
beaste compouned of a swyne and of an Ape. 16x1 Bible 
Exod, XXX. 3£ An oyntment compound [1369 compounde] 
after the arte of the Apothecarie. 1611 Shake. Cymb. v, v. 
234, I . . did compound for her A certaine stufle. i66a H. 
Stubbe lud. Nectar Pref. 6 Essays in compounding Choco- 
lata. 1747 Wesley Prhn. Physic p. *v, Method of 
compounding and decompounding Medecines. 1789 Mrs. 
P102Z1 France 4 Italy 1 . 80 Its construction was com- 
pounded of comic and distressful scenes. 1822 Q. Rev, 
XXVI. 205 Another solitary adept . . who expected to com- 
pound the alcahest. 

4. To compose ; to construct, form. (Now used 
only in senses akin to 3 .) 

FX374 Chaucer Boeih, in. ix. 87 Neuer to compoune 
werko of floterynge mater, txspx — Asirol. Prol. x A 
suflisaunt astralabie as . . compowned after the Latitude of 
Oxenford. 157X Digges Pantom. Pref. A ij. Superficies . . 
whether they be compounde with straights or [with] circu- 
late lines, or mixte of bothe. 1577 Hbllowes Gueuara’s 
Chron. 31 Traiane . . persuaded the Oralours to compounde 
many meetres to his praise. 2599 Shake. Hen. V , v. ii. 221 
Shall not thou and I. .compound a Boy, halfe French halfe 
English, a 1641 Bf. Modntagu Acts 4 Mon, (11^2) 459 
One Nepos .. compounded many H^mnes and Psalms. 
18x4 Southey Roderick xxin. The Spirit who compounded 
thee, 2873 ]o'frerv Piaio(,ei, 2} 1. 340 Meletus .. has been 
compounding a riddle. 

t b. To make up or form (an army). Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. i. § 8 He compounded an 
army of great strength. liidi v. ii, § 8 Who with the Boij 
and Insubriens, compound an army of fifty thousand foot. 
i6aa-6a Hbylvn Cosmogr, in. (1673) ao6h. These Foot are 
compounded most of Gentry. 1644 Sir W. Waller in CaL 
Si. Papers (1888) 301 An army compounded of these men. 

+ c. To devise, form (a scheme). Oh. rare. 
xsao ed. of Caxton’s Chron. Eng. vn. 93/1 Kynge Edwarde 
. . compounded in bis mynde how he myght recover his 
treasour. 

1 6. To make up, constitute, or compose, as in- 
gredients or elements do. Obs. 

2607 Shaks. Timon iv. ii. 35 His pompe, and all what state 
compounds. 1663-4 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1873-3 II. 140 
[The reasons] altogether will not compound one solid argu- 
ment. 169X Ray Creation (1714} s8 The Muscles com- 
pounding the Sides of that ventricle. Ibid. i. (1704) 68 
Corouscles of such Figures as they compounded before. 

II. To compose differences, settle claims. 

* trans. 

t 0. To settle or compose (disturbance, strife, 
litigation, a difference). Obs. 

1546 St, Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 324 All thinges being 
compownded and at a good poynte in the reste of the 
worlde. xgfo Act 5 EHz. c. 4 § 28 Vf . . the said Justice. . 
cannot compounde and agre the Matter between [them], 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, i. it. 28 Rise Greraio, rise, we will 
compound this quarrell. 2597-8 Bacon Ess. Hon. 4 Repnt, 
(Arb.) 70 Such as compouna the long Miseries of ciuill 
Warres. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. Si. ii.xxiv. 131 He 
compounds many petty diflerences betwix this neighbours, 
lyxa Arbuthnot John Suit (1733) 16 They took great 
pleasure in compounding law-.mits among their neighbours. 
*757 Mrs. R. Griffith Lett. Henry 4 Pr. (2767) I. 6a To 
compound this dispute upon revenge. 

f b. aisol. Obs. 

1596 Spenser Siaie Irel. 4 Theyr judge will compound 
betweene the murderer and the friends of the murdered. 

7. Of the parties : To settle (a matter) by mutual 
concession ; to compromise, 

2639 Gentl, Call. (1696) 13+ Neither of the combatants 
were so implacable but that ui^ could willingly have com- 
pounded the matter, x^ Bentley PhtU. 134 We may 
compound the difference thus. 1777 W. Dalrvmple Trav. 
Sp, 4 Peri, xi, 1 disputed the point, threatened to . . com- 


plain, when we compounded the affair. x8i8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. s) V. 63 In case the suit had not been compounded. 

8 . a. To settle (a debt) by agreement for partial 
payment ; to discharge (a recumng charge or sub- 
scription) by paying a lump sum. 

1663 Manley Grotius Lew.C. Warres 362 Horatio Pain- 
vine’s Debt . . was afterwards privately compounded. 1687 
Dryden Hind 4 P. 1. 144. 33 Both knave and fool the 
Merchant we may call To pay great summs, and to com- 
pound the small. 1705 Luttrell Brief Eel. (1837) V. 581 
Pitkin, the liunen draper . . has compounded his debts for 
8x. td. in the pound. 1827 Scott Diary 23 Dec., I might 
have employed the money . . in compounding my debts, 
b. To settle (any matter) by a money payment, 
in lieu of other liability. 

1709 Steele Tailer No. 26 if 2 , 1 have compounded Two 
or Three Rape.s, 176B Sterne Sent. Joum., Mouiriul, 
There is always a matter to compound at the door, before 
you can get into your chaise, and that is with the sons and 
daughters of poverty who surround you. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. xix. 172 With the police 'twere easy to 
compound it, 

9 . Said of the creditor or claimant : To accept a 
composition for ; to condone (a liability or offence) 
for money or the like ; to settle privately with one. 

To compound a felony (or the like) : to forbear prosecution 
for some consideration, which is an offence at law. To com- 
pound an infortnaiion : to reveal acrime^ and commence a 
prosecution, with the object of bring paid or ' squared ' in 
order to desist. 

1683 in Vicarfs Anai. (1888) App. xv. 284 Orderd, that 
none of the said company, .presume to takeor compound for 
the future, any fines. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montague XfW. 
II. xlvii. 42 It is the business of the next relations to 
revenge the dead person ; and if they like better to com- 
pound the matter for money there is no more said of it. 
175a Johnson Rambler No. 201 P 10 His companions .. 
laughed at his uneasiness, compounded the offence for a 
bottle. X775 Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. III. 122, 1 for 
one^ protest against compounding our demands : J declare 
against compounding for a poor Umited sum, the immense, 
evergrowing, eternal debt, .due to generous government. 

* * intraiis. 

+ 10. To agree, make terms, bargain, contract 
[with, for). Also with indirect passive. Ohs. 

1419 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11, 28 I. 88 For the which guerdon 
. . oure said Lord of Powys base compownyd with us and 
fynaly accorded. 1537 Tusser ioo Points Hush, xi, With 
thy seruauntes compound, to carry thy muckhilles, on thy 
barky ground. i6oa Secar IIoh. Mil, 4 Civ. ill, xiii. 129 
Seuen gentlemen doe compound with seuen other, to mn 
certaine courses at the Tilt. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. 
ii. 23 Compound with him by the yeere, and let him abide 
here with you. ^1665 Mrs, Hutchinson Msul Col 
Hutchhisou (1846) 397 It is believed that Richard himself 
was compounded with, to have resigned the place. 

11. To come to terms or settle a dispute, by 
compromise or mutual concession. 

a xSaB Skelton Vox Populi 323, I wysche they myght 
have grateis Lysens to compounde. x6ob Warner Alb, 
Eng. IX. xlv. (1013) 313 Richard Flantagenet, the Duke of 
Yonce. .Sought to depose sixt Henrie. .But they compound. 
26x4 Raleigh Hist. World iii, xi. § 5 Agesilaus having 
thus compounded with Tithraustes, entred Phrygia. 1635 
Quarles Embl i. x. (1718) 43 Take my advice : compound, 
and share the prize, x/xa Steele Sped. No. S33 P a They 
gladly compounded to throw their cards in the fire if he 
would his paper. x86o Motley Netherl, (186B) I. vi. 333 
Aldegonde had promised the enemy to bring them to com- 
pound. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1B76) I. xii. 194. 

12. To come to terms as to the amount of a 
payment ; to make a pecuniary arrangement (raxV/i 
a person, forgoing a claim, conferrbg a benefit, 
etc.). 

*539 riFif 31 Hen. VIII, c. 4 The saide recompence. . to he 
paled, .onlesse that the maire. .can otherwise compound or 
agree with the lordes. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
7 b. These Coronells. .will accept of no Captained but of 
such as will compound with them and buy their Captainship. 
1652 Needham Selderls Mare Cl. 492 Enforced them to 
compound for great summes that they might fish quietly 
for one year. 1667 E. Chauberlayne St. Gt. Brit, i, m. i. 
(1743) 142 The Bishop compounds for the First Fruits of his 
Bishoprick. X763 Brit. Mag. IV. 175 Compounders for 
malt shall not be liable to compound, or pay duties, for 
cyder or perry, to be . . consumed in their own families. 2865 
Merivalb Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixiii. 21 These new occupants 
gladly compounded for the protection, .by a tribute. 
fis- *599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vi. 33 For hearing this, I 
must perforce compound With mixtmll eyes, or tney will 
issue to. 17^ Burice Lett, Noble Ld. Wks. 1843 11 , 270 
But they have a means of compounding with their nature. 
X887 Lowell Democr, 94 [Memory] is forced to compound 
as best she may with her inexosable creditor— Oblivion. 

13. To come to terms and pay for an offence or 
injury ; to substitute a money payment in lieu of 
any other liability or obligation j to pay. 

l eee Fardle Facions 11. xL 237 Thei nener lette them go 
vntill they haue compounded by the purse. 163a Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camd. Soc.) 226 He alsoe brought his 
several! actions of rescusse against every one of them; some 
compound with him. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, ii. 

§ I Their purses compound for their follies. 1634 Ordin- 
ances c. S3. Sept. 2 The persons so compounding. 1691 T. 
H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p, cxiv. Encroachments that 
shall be compounded for. 1774 Pennant Totir Scoil. in 
*773) 73 The governor would nave compounded for his life 
by ransome. 1874 Green Short Hist, iv. igg The country 
gentlemen were compelled to take up knighthood, or to 
compound for exemption. 

b. To discharge any liability or satisfy any claim 
by a compromise whereby something lighter or 
easier is substituted. 
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1663 Butler Jfud. i. i. 215 Compound for Sins thay are 
inclin'd to, By damning those they have no mind to. 1735 
Somerville Chase iii. 211 The captive Fox ..with a Limb 
Compounded for his Life. 1763 Blacicstone Comm. 11 . 74 
The personal attendance in knight-service growing trouble- 
some . . the tenants found means of compounding for it by 
first sending others in their stead, and in process of time 
making a pecuniary satisfaction to the lords in lieu of it. 
1781 CowPER Tv^tth 291 No Papist more desirous to com- 
pound, Than some grave sinners upon English ground. 

c. To pay one sum as a final discharge for an 
annual or recurring charge or subscription. 

1867 Oxford Univ. Calendar 100 But, in lieu of this annual 
charge, every oue. .may. .compound for all such Dues. 

14 . or an insolvent debtor : To settle with 
creditors and pay a fixed proportion in discharge 
of their full claims. 

1834 Warreh Utdteltevers 64 Christ did not compound 
with the Father, as broken debtors with the creditour, 
making him to take lesse then was due. _ x6gi Wood A th. 
Oxon. II. 736 Dr. Cox put himself in prison purposely to 
compound for his debts. 1771 Franklin Auiohiog. Wks. 
1840 1 . 64 He failed . . compounded, and went to Ametica. 
i8og R. Langford Inirod. Trade 121 A tradesman . . com- 
pounds with his creditors for Sr. •}\d. per pound. 

16 . To accept a composition in lieu of one’s full 
claims, or of &ings relinquished. 

161X Heywood Gold. Age i. Wks. 1874 III. 8 Tyitus.^ If 
my owne land proue thus vnnaturall I'le purchase forraine 
aid. I Lord. Rather compound. 1665 Manley Grotind 
Low C. IVarres 133 The rest of his men .. compounded for 
the other Towns they had. X730 Chesterf. Leii. III. 21, 

1 am very willing to compound for your coming nearer to 
perfection than the generality of your contemporaries. z8ig 
Crabbe T. of Hall ya. Wks. 1834 VI. 137 So Fancy willed, 
nor would Compound for less. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) V. IX. vii. 365 If the Emperor should compound for 
any territory, and receive tribute instead of possession. 

b. To accept terms of settlement in lieu of 
prosecution : hence the Committee for Compound- 
ing with Delinquents (i. e. Royalists) under the 
Commonwealth. 

1376 Act 18 Eliz. c. 5 § 4 No suche Informer . , may com- 
pounde or agree with any Person, .that shall oifeiide against 
any Penall statute, a x6a6 Bacon Max. Uses Com. Law 

2 If they will not sue, or if they be compounded withall. 
1646 Ordineuices c. 6g. Feb. 6 For establishing Commis- 
sioners . . to compound with Delinquents. i8ag Scott E06 
Roy Introd. 9 To prevent those who have lost . . money by 
robbery, from, compounding with the felons for restoration 
of a part of their booty.^ i88g-go tSiile) Calendar of the 
Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, 1643-1860. 

Compound (kp-mpaund), a. Forms ; 5 i-oom- 
pouned, y-oomponed, -yd, oompoiied(e, -yd(e, 
-potmed, 6 -pounde, 5 -pound. [Originally 
pa. pple. of compoum, compone (see Compound «.), 
and so of 3 syllables, com-poun-ed, but already 
c 1400 reduced to two ; its participial character, 
which was thus obscured, was lost entirely after the 
vb. became compottttd with pa. pple. compounded."^ 

1 . gen. Made up by the combination of several 
elements or ingredients, a. artificially. 

c 1400 La»f rands Cirurg, 92 Medicyns bojie be symple & 
Jie compound [v. r, componed]. 1366 Drant Horace Sat. 
ii. iv. (R.), Some kinde of compounde wyne. 1601 Holland 
Pliny (1634) I. 547 Certain compound medicines for trees. 
1765 A. Dickson Tread. Agric. iii, (ed. 2) 452 The farmer. . 
may make his compound dunghill of the earth of the field 
which he intends to manure. x8^ Donaldson Gk. Gram. 
r 364 A compound word is an union of two or more words, 
represented at least by their roots, and conveying their 
separate and combined signification. x8M Helfs Realmah 
ii. (18761 19 Some compound sleep-stuff . . 1 say compound^ 
because 1 am sure it was mixed with some drug. 

b. Consisting in its nature of a combination of 
various parts ; composite, complex. 

f 1400 Lmfrands Cirurg. iz pilke ,iiij. complexiouns .. 
snmtyme hen y-componed [v.r. y-componyd], bat is to seie, 
medlid. 1398 Barcklev Relic. Man (1631) 366 Elements and 
compound things, 1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne, Varieties of 
Man 199 The (gryphons, those compoun d animals. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem. iv.(i8i4l4s Abodyis Considered as 
Compound when two or more distinct substances are capable 
of being produced from it ; thus Marble is a Compound 
body. 

e. Involving the combination of various actions, 
processes, notions, etc. ; combined, collective. 

17H F. l^LLER Med. Gpmn. 99 A Compound Method of 
Cure. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 174 Through the wall, 
and through an opposite buttress, whose compound thick- 
nffis amounted to eight feet. 1823 F. Cooper Pioneers iii, 
This offipring of compound genius. 1833 Bain Senses J 
Ini- L ii. (1864) SI 1 “ the propulsion of food there is a com- 
pound or double action. 

t d. ‘ Made up fictitiously composed. Ohs. 

1374 Hellowes GneuarcCs Ram. Ep. 128 No man shall 
thinlee it is a compound fable, but that of a tmeth it did 
passe. 

2 . Specific uses. 

a. Stirg. and Med., in compound cyst, rupture, 
dislocation, etc. ; cotnpound fracture variously 
used : see esp. quots. 17S3, 18451, 1885. 

C’X4oo Larfrands Cinfrg. go pe festre tat is nowvlcns 
1 -compouned [». r. componed]. 1543 Traiieron Vigo's 
Chintr^. 83 Everye wounde is compounde, that hath any- 
wyngjoyned unto it, without remotion. .as woundes caused 
“Y Ibid. (rs86) 273 A fracture compound is that 

wmchis accompanied witha wound, 1683J, Coasiv, Marrow 
Chintrg, (ed. 4) 1. 1, i. 5 Fractures . .are either simple or com- 
pound, z’jt^xx.VanSnuietetts Boerhaave HI. 136 When 
the ulna and radius are both fractured together.. they then 


call the fracture complicated, or even compound, though it 
would also seem that a fracture may be termed compound, 
when only a single bone is broken in several places. X783 
j?OTT Chirurg. TV&s. I. 449, 1 u.se the term Compound frac- 
ture in the sense in which the English have always used it, 
that is, to imply a broken bone complicated with a wound. 
Ibid. II, 14 If both intestine and omentum contribute mu- 
tually to the formation of the tumour, it is called entero- 
epiplocele, or compound rupture. 1831 Sir A. Cooper 2 ?m-- 
locations (ed. 7) 13 In compound dislocation not only the 
articulatory surfaces of the hone are displaced, but the cavity 
of the joint is laid open by a division of the skin and the 
capsular ligament 1847 South tr. Chelius' Surg. I. 309 
A fracture is only compound when a woundj^however small, 
communicates with it so as to expose the broken bone to 
the air. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Praeiiire, cofnpotatd, fr^ture 
with a coexisting skin wound, with which it communicates. 

b. Arith. and Alg. 

(a) Made up by combinarion of several elements, as 
^compound decimal, one consisting of a whole number and 
a decimal fraction (uiir.); (see quot) ; c. number, 

a number formed by multiplication of factors, a composite 
number; also, fa number represented by two or _ more 
figures (obsti ; c. quantity &'a.Alg.\ a quantity consisting of 
more than one term ; (in Aritn.) a quantity expressed in 
terms of various denominations, as pounds, shillings, and 
pence; seequot-foro^r. use; now, the ratio formed 

by multiplying together the^ antecedents, and also the con- 
sequents, of two or more ratios. 

(i) Dealing with other than simple numbers, dealing with 
numbers of various denominations of quantity, measure, 
weight, etc,, as in compound addition, division, multiplica- 
iioti, subtraction. 

(c) Proceeding by other than the simple process, as corn- 
found (formerly compounded) interest, proportion. 

X3S7 Recorde Wluist. Aiij, Compounde nombers are 
made by multiplicacion of 2 nombres together, 1579 Digces 
Siratiot., There be three sorts of numbers . . the last a mixt 
or a compound. 139^ Blundevii. Exerc. i. L (ed. 7) 2 Com- 
pound is that which is compounded of Article and Digit, ns 
13, i4i 17, 24. Ibid. r. xxvii. (ed. 7) 73 Consider whether 
your Divisor be compound, or simple, 1 call that compound 
which contayneth Fractions. x66a T. Willsford Scales of 
Cmnmerce i. n. 48 Use or Interest hath . . two Species, viz. 
Simple or Compounded. Ibid, 49 Compound interest . . is 
called interest upon interest, Ibtd. 59, 1 will . . proceed to 
Decimal! Tables of compounded Interest, x8o6 Hutton 
Course Math. I. 32 Compound Addition shows how to add 
or collect several numbers of different denominations into 
one sum. Hid. I. 127 Compound Interest, called also 
Intere.<;t upon Interest, is that which arises from the prin- 
cipal and interest, taken t^ether, as it becomes due. IHd. 
(1827] I. $2 A Compound Fraction, Ls the fraction of a frac- 
tion . . as, ^ of I, or i of I of 3. 1839 Barn. Smith AritJu 

^ Alg. (ed. 6) 194 A quantity consisting of more than one 
term, as a+6, rt+i+c, is called a Compound Quantity. 
X873 Todhunter Algebra xxri. 224 Let there be three 
ratios. . a; j, b:c,e:d; then the compound ratio is aXhXe: 
bxcxd, 

c. Archil. Compound order : Composite order. 

Compound arch, archway', in medimval architecture, a 

series of arches of different sizes inclosed in an archway of 
larger dimensions. Compound pier', ‘a term sometimes 
given to a clustered column' (Gwilt Encycl, Archit. Gloss.), 

1x1639 Wotton Ground Rules Archit. (1676) 8 The Cora- 
pound Order, or as some call it, the Roman, others more 
generally the Italian. 1703 T. N, City * C. Purchaser 27 
Composite, Compound, or Roman. 1736 R, Neve Builder's 
Diet. (ed. a). Architects reckon five Orders, .viz. Tuscan, 
Dorick, lonick, Corinthian, and Roman, Composite, or Com- 
pound Order. 

d. Zool. and Bot. Consisting of a combination 
of individual organisms, as compound animal, 
zoophyte, coral, etc., or of simple parts, as com- 
pound eye, stomach, fewer, fruit, leaf, ttmhel, etc. 

x66S Wilkins Real Char. 108 Compound ; bearing a 
flower like Jessamine. 1776 Withering Brit, Plants 
(1796) I. 321 The Dandelion and the Thistle are compound 
flowers ; that is, each of these flowers are composed or 
compounded of a number of small flowers, called Florets, 
Todd Cycl, Anat. I. tjo/z Certain Crustacea, .exhibit 
. .Compound eyes . . having distinct facets. 1841-71 T, R. 
Jones Anim. Jcingd. (ed. 4) § 2311 The compound stomach 
IS that possessed By the Ruminantia. .and consists of four 
distinct cavities. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. Hi. § 4, 100 Com- 
pound Leaves are those which have from two to many 
distinct blades, on a common leaf-stalk. 


e. Mtch. and Physics, as in compound axle, 
engine, electro-magnet, lever, locomotive, microscope, 
motion, pendulum, screw, steam-engine, 

*7^ J" Clarke Rokaults’ Hat. Phil, (1729) I, 84 As there 
are Compound Motions, so also are there compound Deter- 
minations. iBao Philos., Mechanics 11. iv. § 26. 10 
(Useful Knowl. Soc.) The power may act upon the weight 
through . . a series of levers, in which case the apparatus is 
railed a composition of levers, or a compound lever, 1829 
Carlyle Misc, (1837) I- 87* A compound-pendulum, vibrat- 
ing.in the character of scarecrow. 1838 Comstock Hat. 
Philos, (ed. Lees) 46 Compound motion is that motion which 
is produced by two or more forces, acting in different 
Erections, on the same body, at the same time. 1867 J. 
Hocg Microsc. t. ii. 31 In the compound microscope, not 
less than two lenses mu.st be employed. 1879 G. Prescott 
Telephone p. ii. In 1830, Professor Henry deduced from 
nSi of AmpSre. .the compound electro-magnet. 

x886 M. Reynolds Enginemaris Pocket Comp. iii. 23 A com- 
pound engine is a condensing engine in which the mechanical 
Mtion of the steam is begun in one cylinder and ended in a 
larger cylinder. 

I. Music. 

Compound interval l^^cottcord), one exceeding an octave. 
expound stop-, an organ-stop having more than one rank 
pi pipes. Cotjipoufui iim$ S time or rhythm in which each 
of two, three, or four bars of simple time. 

Oavazy. Harmony (1731) 39 Notwithstanding 
tills Distinction of Original and Compound Concords. 
Rimbault zst Bk, Piano 20 Compound Common Time 
occurs when twg bars of Tnple Time are joined in one 


. . Compound Triple Time is when the measure of com- 
mon Tr^le Time is divided into nine parts. 1880 Grove 
Diet, Mus. S.V., 4-4 time, which is made up of two bans of 
2-4 time, .in Germany is always classed with the compound 
times. In England however . . tho.se rhythms only fare] 
considered as compound, in which each heat is divisible into 
three parts. 1881 C. A. Edwards Organs 148 Compound 
stop.s do not give any one .sound to a note, but a combina- 
tion of two or mere. 

g. Compound householder '. a householder whose 
rates are included in his rent, and paid by the land- 
lord. 

iSgt 14 ij IS Viet, c 14 {.iitli) An Act to amend the Law 
for the Registration of certain Persons commonly known as 
‘ Compound Householders ’. x88o McCarthy Own Times 
IV. 110 The compound householder, .was the occupier of 
one of the small hoasra the tenants ofwliich were not them- 
selves rated to the relief of the poor. 

Compound larceny, radical, etc.: see Larceny, etc. 

Componiid (kp'mpaund), sh?- [suhst. use of 
the adj. : cf. the parallel history of CoMPOHT sb. 
Originally stressed on second syllable; so in H. 
More, and still dialectally ; Shaks. has both, but 
co'mpowid more frequently.] 

1 . quasi-concr. A tinion, combination, or mixture 
of elements. 

1621 Burton Arud. Mel, 111. iv. i. iii. (1676) 404(2 Ma- 
hometans are a compound of Gentile.s, Jews, and Christians. 
17 X 0 Addison Toiler No. 220 r 3 A Comiiouiid of Two very 
different Liquors. zjSo-q* tr, Juast lllloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 
II. VIII. V. 237 Their customs .. are a kind of compound of 
those of Lima and (Juita. 18x4 Scott U'av, xlvii. It was 
not fear, it was not ardour, — it was a compound of both. 

2 . concr. a. A compound substance; spec, a 
compounded dnig, as opposed to ‘ simjilcs 

i6xx Shaks. Cymb, t. v. 9 These most poysonous Com- 
pounds. il^i Bp. Hall Serm. in Rem, It 'ks. {z66o\ 52 
As we say in our philosophy . . only compouiuN nourisfi. 
s8x6 J. Smith PanoramaSc. ^Art 1,4a Compounds formed 
by tlie mixture of two or more different metals, arc called 
alloys. X878 Huxley Pkyshgr. 80 Ckimpounds which con- 
tain a larger proportion of oxygen, 

b. transf. of what is immaterial. 

zBss Bain Senses $ Ini. n, iv. § 26 (1864) 30X Volition is a 
compound, made up of this and something else. 

(3. A compound word, a verbal compound, 

1330 Palsgr. 395 ye prens is a symple whiche hath for his 
compoundes je reprens, etc. c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. Ixxvi, 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange. 1603 
Camden Rem. (1637) 126 Wee retoine it in the conipouiiU 
Husband. 1872 Mohlev Voltaire (x886) 127 Classified, in 
that jargon which makes an uncouth compound pass niuster 
for a new critical nicety, as a tendency-poet, 

+ d. A composite number, Obs. 

1392. Blundrvil Exere. i. vii, (ed. 7) as Such numbers ns 
may be evenly divided by another number without leaving 
any remainder, are called Compounds, 

e. A compound locomotive, 

1890 Railway Herald Oct. f/3 The driver of one of the 
latest compounds on L, & N,W. [railway], Ilnd. The com- 
pounds m^e up in oil what they save in coal, 

*|* 3 . A composition, a thin^ made up. Ohs. 

1607 Walkincton Opt, Glass vi. (1664} 79 Strugling to- 
gether, .will soon dissever the parts, and rend in sunder the 
whole Compound. 1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past, t, iii, 
Man’s compounds liave o’erthrown IiLs simplene.sse. 1773 J, 
Ross Fratricide (MS.) 11. 922 What am I but a compound 
frail of dust, Wak'd into life by thy enlivening breath? 

4 . Compounding composition, 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iii, 41 Imperfect . , in regard 
of the Compound. 1694 W. Holder Harmony (173X) 39 
Whereas beyond an Octave, all is but Repetition of these 
[concords] in Compound with the Eighth, as a Tenth is an 
Eighth and a Third. X741 Betterton in Oldys Eng. Stage 
ii. 19 Roxana is haughty, malicious, insinuating, with this 
Compound, She is made desperately in Love with Alex- 
ander. 1739 B. Martin Hat, Hist. Eug, I, Surrey 139 
The Name of this . . District is of Saxon (-ompound. Z84X 
Catlin H. Amer, Ind, (X844) I, xxv. 203 A different com- 
pound of character. 

Compound (kp’mpaund), sh.'b Anglo- Ind. [Of 
disputed origin, but referred by Yule and Burnell, 
on weighty evidence, to 'VizS.o.'j kampong, kanipuitg 
(in Du. orthog. kampoeng) ‘ enclosuic, space fenced 
in ’ ; also ‘ village, quarter of a town occupied by 
a particular nationality as the ‘ Chinese kam- 
pong’ at Batavia. In this latter sense, campon 
occurs in a Pg. writer of 1613. 

Earlier conjectures were that it was a corruption of Pg- 
campanha or F. campagne country, or of Pg. campo field, 
camp. See Vvlz Anglo-Ind, Gloss. s,v.] 

The enclosure within which a residence or factory 
(of Europeans') stands, in India, China, and the 
East generally. 

Supposed by Yule and Burnell to have been first used by 
Englishmen in the early factories in the Malay Archipelago, 
ana to have been thence carried by them to peninsular India 
on the one hand and China on the other. In later times, it 
has been taken to Madagascar, East and West Africa, Poly- 
nesia, and other regions where Englishmen liave penetrated, 
and has been applied by travellers to the rimilar enclosures 
round native houses. 

1679 Port S t. Geo. Consns. 14 Apr. (Yule\ There the Dutch 
have a Facto^ oC a large Compounde. 1696 Bowybar 
y^l.Cockin China 30 Apr. (Y,), Their custonv-houses of 
which there are three, in a square Compound of about 
100 Paces over each way. 1763 vebelst Transl.fr, Persian 
in Phil. Tram. LIII. 267 AliCbowdtYs compound opened 
[fiom an Earthquake], and the water, .filled a deep ditch, 
mat surroonded his house. 1781 India Cat. 3 Mar. (Y.), 
Godawn usurps the ware-house place, Compound denotes 
each walled .space. i8z6 * Quiz ' Grand Master viii. 232 He 
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chang'd his course, and soon he found The way into his own 
compound, a 1847 Mas. Sherwood Lady of Manor I. iv. 
79 Pretty thatched cottages standing in little compounds, 
or yards, hedged round with a kind of prickly fence. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. xvii. 314 He had made the walls of his 
compound, or couityard. 1884 C. T. Bucklano Soc. Life 
India iii. 51 All the factory-buildings usually stand in one 
compound, .and this is in size almost equal to a small park. 

Compou'udable, «■ [f- Compound v . + -able.] 
i* 1 . Accordable, agreeable. O^s. 

1611 CoTGR., Accordable, compoundable, accordable, 
agreeable. 

3 . Capable of being compounded or combined. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Led. i. (1682} 227 Bodies . . 
many, and compoundable infinite ways. 1803 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XIII. 113 Gothic woids . . are . . far more 
flexible and compoundable than those of southern origin. 
1870 ^ Abbott Shaks. Grani/nar § 43s Hence ‘blame ’..was 
considered compoundable with another adjective. 

3 . Capable of being commuted for money. 
i860 Dickens Unconun. Trav. xii, A penalty of . . five 
pounds, compoundable for a term of imprisonment. 1883 
Sir L. Griffin in Fortn. Rev. i Oct. 489 Every offence is 
ordinarily compoundable for money. 

Compou'uded, pj>l. a. [f. Compound ». -t- -edI.] 
1 . Formed by the combination of various elements 
or the mixture of various ingredients. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hai. IF, i. it. 8 The biaine of this foolish 
compounded Clay-man, is not able to inuent any thing, etc. 
1613 — Hen. Fill, i, i. 13 What foure Thron'd ones 
could haue weigh'd Such a compounded one ? 1660 Barrow 
Euclid V. Def. 14 Compounded ratio is when the antecedent 
and consequent taken both os one are compared to the con- 
sequent itself. 1691 Tkyoh VFisd. Dictates 10 Sweet com- 
pounded Foods. 1789 Saunders in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 
104 A compounded medicine made up of above thirty differ- 
ent ingredients. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. vi. 241 Latin 
and Greek, .possess hut few compounded roots in common, 

+ 2 . Combined, taken in combination ; collective. 
1658 Bramiiall Consecr. Bps. xi. 223 If these words he* 
considered coniointly in a compounded sense. 1725 Watts 
Logic III. iii. § i The Sophism of Division is when we infer 
the same Thing concerning Ideas in a divided Sense, which 
is only true in a compounded Sense. 
t 3 . Compound, composite, complex. Mostly 
O^s. Cf. Compounded Jnierest see Compound a. 

2 b. quot. 1660. 

1570 Billingsley .S ufAVf i. i. 9 Composition passeth. .from 
things simple to thinges more compounded. 1594 Blunde- 
viL Exerc. i. xxix. ^ed. 7) 78 If the number be compounded, 
that is to say, consisting of Integrums and Fractions. 1694 
W. Holder Harmony (1731) 40 These Compounded Con- 
cords are found. . by their Habitude to the Original Concords. 
1703 Maundrell youru. Jertts. (1721) 102 There it was that 
Judas . . met with his compounded death, 17x1 J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram. 213 A Sentence or Saying is either single 
or compounded. 1768 Holland in Phil Tram. LVIII. 46 
A monthly astronomical clock . . with a conmounded pendu- 
lum. 1824 L. Murray E7ig. Gram. fed. s) 1. 320 Almost all 
compounded sentences, are more or less ellipticaU 

tb. .< 4 = Composite. Obs. 

a 1639 Wotton Ground Rfdes Arehit, (1676) ii Eight 
Columns of the Compounded Order. 

Compon'ndedly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] in 
a compounded manner or order ; compositely. 

1793 Smbaton Edysiotie Z. § 38 A set of short balks were 
laid, .upon the next .step compoundedly. 1816 G. S. Faber 
Orig. Pagan Idol, I. 303 The Nile was called both com- 
poundedly . .Ogeonand simply Geon. 

Compou'ndedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.J 
Compounded or composite quality. 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 373 Reflecting well on the 
Simplicity or Compoundedness of those Notions. 

CompoQ'iider. [f. Compound w- + -Eai.] One 
who compounds, in the various senses of the vb. 

1 , One who makes a compound of ingredients. • 
x6aa G. G. Great. Pray sing Gad 8 Their composition . . 
must necessarily presuppose first a compounder. X837 
Dickens Pickw. xix. To propose another [health] in honour 
of the punch-compounder. i8ss Brewster Newton IL xxv. 
373 The most ignorant compounder of simples. X883 Dr. E. 
Downes in Rep, Calcutta Missionary Co7tf 414 In a large 
Hospital, .a native Doctor, two Compounders, and a Steward 
. .would be required. Ibid. 416 The compounders . . give out 
■the medicines. 

1 2 . One who settles or composes strife or quar- 
rels ; reproachfully, a compromiser. Obs. 

1S39 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund. (1823) 73 Iwttell warre 
hath ben in. .Christendome, but the bysshop of Ronie. .hath 
ben a styrrer of it . . seldome any compounder of it. X58X 
Lambarde Eiren. 1. ii. (1602} 10 , 1 wish him to he, as well. . 
a Compounder, as a Commissioper of the peace. x6xa-ao 
Shelton Qnix. iv. xix. (1632) 124 They held it to bee the 
best course to. . bee comTOunders of peace and amit:7 between 
Sancho Panca and the Barber. 2724 Swift DrapieFs Lett. 
vii,Softners,sweetner.s,compoundei's,ande^edient-mongers. 

b. jffist. A name given (c 1092) to those 
who wished for a restoration of James II under 
guarantees for the constitution and with a general 
amnesty. 

X77S J. Macpherson Orig. Papers I. 443 His friends in 
Britain, who wanted to restore him on conditions, and 
were known by the name of compounders, 2827 Hallam 
Cotist. Hist, (1876) III. XV. 127 The Jacobite faction was 
divided between compounders and non-compounders. 2855 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 383. 

3 . One who compounds for a liability, debt, or 
charge ; one who compounds a felony or offence ; 
one who pays a lump sum in discharge of recurrent 
payments to which he is liable. 

2542 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 167 Thomas 
Malyn.son shall have. .the. .place of a Chamberleyn , . as a 
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compownder. 2578 Ibid. 303 Eyerye Chamberlen, or com- 
pounder for Chamberlenshippe ijd. 1660 Milton Free 
Comiftw. rj. a x68o Butler Rem. (2759) I. 58 Our holiest 
actions have been Th* effects of wickedness and sin ; Re- 
ligious Houses made Compounders For th' horrid Actions 
of the Founders. 2763 Brit. Mag. IV. 173 Compounders 
neglecting . . to pay their composition-money. 2832 Art 
2-3 IFill. IF, c. 100 g 3 Any person compounding for tithes 
. .or. .any tenant of any such, .lessee or compounder. x888 
Pall Mall G. 20 July 14/1 A compounder of felony . . and a 
suborner of false testimony. 

b. Grand and Petty Compounders : in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, proceeders or inceptors who 
paid higher fees for their degrees in consideration 
of being possessed of an independent income. 
(Abolished in 1853 . Bnrke’s use is erroneous.) 

2682 Wood Life (1848) 243 Bishop Brideoake's son of 
Trinity to be M.A,, five terms given to him, and to out 
grand compounder. 2691 — Fasti Oxon. an. 2322 I. 663 
Richard Parker a compounder, or one that payed double or 
treble fees for his Degree, as having a temporal estate. 2724 
Avlifff. Univ. Oxford iii. i.^ 2790 Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. 
V. 384 Grand compounders in politicks, who shorten the 
road to their degrees in the state. 2870 G. V. Cox Recoil. 
Oxford xii, ‘ Have you £ 300 a year of your own ? ' if ' yes ' 

. , ‘ then you are a Grand Compounder and your fees are so 
and so.' If under 300 a year and above 5, the Proceeder 
was entered as Petty Compounder, and paid lor. Bd. more. 

Compou'uding, vbl. sb. In 4-6 compown-, 
compouning. The action of the vb. Compound 
in its various senses. Committee for compounding 
(17th c.): see Compound ». 15 h.; compoutiding 
of felony \ see ibid. 9. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xvi. (2493) 323 Com- 
pownynge of contrary thynges is welle of corrupcion. e 2529 
Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 103 II. 5 In the makyn^ 
and compownyng whereof. 2342 Boorde Dyetary xiii. 
(2870) 266 What they dyd gomble togyther without trewe 
compoundynge. x6ox Deacon & Walker {title), Dialogicall 
Discourses of Spirits and Divels . . for the peacable com- 
pounding of the late strong Controversies. 2709 Swift 
Adv. Relig Wks. 2755 II. l 99 like a sort of compounding 
between virtue and vice. 2769 Blackstonb Cotum. IV. x. 
134 Compounding of felony., formerly was held to make 
a man an accessory : but is now punished only with fine and 
imprisonment, a 1843 Hood_ Tale Trumpet ix, Deaf to 
verbs, and all their compounding, 

Compou'udiiigf, ppl. a. That compounds ; 
+ constituent, component {obs.'). 

2372 Digges Pantom. iv. x. Y ij, 'The side of dodecaedron 
, .hauing the squares of his names or compounding lynes in 
proportion. 267a Grew Anat. Plants, Idea Philos. Hist. 
I Q Of thdr Compounding Parts. 174B Hartley Observ. 
Man i. i. 17 The extreme Smallness of the compounding 
Vessels. 27S7 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett, Henry 4 Fr. (1767) 
I. 42 Like a compounding creditor, you must accept of 
quantity for quality. 

Co'mpoxmdness. [f. Compound a. + -ness.] 
Quality of being compound. 

2768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (2852) I. 3x4 Issue being joined 
upon its simplicity or compoundness. i8ox W. Taylor in 
Motithly Mag, XII. 381 water is not like acid , . its very 
compoundness is still desirable. 

Compoii'iidress. [f. Compounder ; see -ess.] 
A female compounder : a. that settles quarrels 
{obs.) ; b. that compounds mixtures. 

2640 Howell Focal Forrest 9 Arbitratrix and compound- 
ress of any quarrel! that may intervene. 2844 Blackw. 
Mag. LVI. 768 We . . tasted it out of courtesy to the fair 
compoundress. 

Comprador (k^prMoo'i). Also compa-, 
compi-, compo-, eompendor(e. [a. Pg. com- 
prador buyer;— late L. compardlor-evt, agent-n. 
f, compardre to provide, purchase (in Pg. comprar 
to purchase, buy), f. com- together + pardre to 
furnish. One of the Portuguese words adopted in 
the East,] 

+ 1. Formerly, the name of a native servant em- 
ployed by Europeans, in India and the East, to 
purchase necessaries and keep the household ac- 
counts : a house-steward. Ohs. in India, 

26x5 R. Cocks Diary, Japan (1883) I. 19 (Y.) The Hol- 
landers. .thrust their comprador (or cats buyer) out of dores 
for a lecherous knave. 27x2 C. Lockvbr Trade in India 
108 Eveiy Factory had formerly a Compradore, whose 
Business it was to buy in Provisions and other Necessarys. 
1773 E, Ives Fijy. 30 (Y.) Compile, the office of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home small things, 
such as fruit, etc. 2789 I, Munro Narrative 27 (Y.) A 
Cook at 3, a Compradore at 2, and Kitchen-boy at i pagoda. 
x8xo Williamson E. India Fade-m. I. 270 (Y.) The Com- 
padore. .acts as purveyor. 

2. Now, in China, the name of the principal native 
servant, employed in European establishments, and 
especially in houses of business, both as head of 
the staff of native employes, and as intermediary 
between the house and its native customers, (The 
Chinese name is m&i-pan * purveyor ’.) 

2840 Mountain Mem. (1837) 264 (Y.) About 10 days ago. . 
the Chinese . . kidnapped our Compendor. 1863 Daily 
Tel. 14 Nov. 3/6 The water-thieves have friends among the 
compradors of Hong Kong and Shanghai. 2880 Miss Bird 
yaprm. I. 46 Each firm has its Chinese compradore, a 
factotum, middleman, and occasionally a tyrant. 

't' CcmprSCAUtf U. and sb. Ohs. rare, [ad. 
L. compreednt-em, pr. pple. of compreedrt : see 
next.] A joint suppliant. 

F, White Repl. Fisher 288 To be Comprecants, 
and to make intercession to God on our behalfe, 


Gompvecation (k^mprik^i-Jon). [ad. L. cotit^ 
preedtidn-em, n. of action f. compreedrt to pray in 
common, f. com- + precdrl to pray. In OF. com- 
precation.'] A praying together, joint supplication. 

2635 Jackson Creed viii. xviii. Wks. VIII, 36 The com- 
precations of the cxviiith psalm. 2638 Bramhall Schism 
guarded agst, x, And for the Intercession . . of the Saints. 
A comprecatioD both the Grecians and we do allow : 
an ultimate Invocation both the Grecians and we detest. 
x68o Wilkins Gift of Prayer xvii. (L.), Next to deprecation 
against evil may succeed comprecation for that which is 
good. 1864 J. H. Newman AP>ol. 181, 1 claimed, in behalf 
of who would, that he might hold in the Anglican Church 
a comprecation with the Saints with Bramhall. 

Comprehence, -cion, obs. ff. CoMPREnENSE, 

-SION. 

Comprelieild (kpmpr/he'nd), v. [ad. L. com- 
prehend-Sre lo grasp, seize, comprise, f. com- H- 
prelmtdPre to seize. The Fr. repr. of the L. is 
comprendre (cf. Compeend) ; but OF. had also 
coniprehmder as a learned adaptation of the L., 
which may have been partly the source of this. 

(The order of appearance of the senses in Eng, was not 
that of the original development in Latin : some senses, as 
2, appeared early through literalism of translation : others, 
as 4, because a word was wanted for such at the time, 
while there was no such want in sense i,)] 

I. To seize, grasp, lay hold of, catch. 

tl. iram. To lay hold of, to seize, to grasp ; 
to ‘ catch entrap. Ohs. 

[Of late and rare occurrence.] 

2584 Cecil in Neal Hist. Purit, (173a) I. 426 The Inqui- 
sition of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend 
and trap their priests. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gi, Exemp. ii, ix. 
Repentance § 7 Though thou art almost in the embraces of 
death, yet thou shalt be comprehended of immortality. 
2630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 216 They comprehend the 
Veins about the throat. 

+ b. As an illiterate blonder for Apprehend. 

2399 Shaks. Much Ado 111. iii. 23 You shall comprehend 
all vagrom men. Ibid. in. v. 50 Our watch sir haue indeede 
comprehended two aspltious persons. 

■f 2. To overtake, come up with and seize. Obs. 

[A literalism of translation.] 

X38S WvcLip PhiliM. iii. 12, I sue if on ony maner I 
schal comprehende [Vulg. conipreheudatn, Gr. xaraXa/Su] 
and in what thing I am compreliendid of Crist Jhesu. 1357 
N. T. (Genev.) ibid., 1 folowe, if that I may comprehende 
that for whose sake I am comprehended of Christ lesus. 
x6<»Topsell Four-f. ^^2x^2(1673) 362 If any man do begin 
to follow after either of them, .he is not able to comprehend 
or attain them with a Horse. 

t b. To overtake or attain to (something aimed 
at) ; to compass, accomplish. Obs. 

In 1485 perh. ‘ aim, attempt , or ' undertake, take in hand 

c 2«o Lonelich GraU xxxvi. 638 Neuere myht Compre- 
hencle no [AfiS*. In] Mannes Mlht Swich Anothir tombe to 
Make. C248S Digby Myst. (iBSa) Maty Magd, 446 Yovt 
servant to be, I wold comprehende. 2376 Fleming Panop. 
Epist. 8x For that whiche I was not able to comprehend 
and performe, I thought good, first not to touche. Ibid. 273 
Such.. are not sufficient to compasse that, which is in our 
power to comprehend. 

*1*3. absol. To catch hold and grow, as a graft. 
Obs. [So in L.J 

c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 37 Graffyng nygh the grounde 
Is best, ther easily thai comprehende. Ibvi, v. 46 But first 
this craffes [grafts] wel must comprehende. 

II. To lay hold of with the mind or senses. 

4. trans. To grasp with the mind, conceive fully 
or adequately, understand, ‘take in’. (App. the 
earliest sense in English.) 

2340 Hampolb Pr. Cense, 7463 parfor swa many payns 
tyfle pam salle falle pat na witt may comprehende pam alle. 
c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. v. iv. 163 [Resoun] comprehended by 
an vniuersel lokynge pe commune spece [speciem) pat is in 
pe singuler peces. x^x Pol. Poems (1S59J II. 104 Goddis 
privy domes manmaynotcomprehende, 2353 Abp, Hamil- 
ton Catecli. (1884) 13 The artikillis of the crede can nocht 
be comprehendit be natural reasone. 2603 Bacon Adv, 
Learn, i. To King, Able to compass and comprehend the 
greatest matters, and nevertheless to touch and apprehend 
the least. 2628 Donne Serm, i Cor. xiii. 22 To comprehend 
is to know a thing as well as that thing can be known. 
27sp Young Centaur i. 2737 IV. 223 Those things 
which our hands can grasp, our understandings cannot 
comprehend. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L_ 132 Those . . do 
not comprehend the real nature of the crisis. x886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts vii. Voices are calling us to some 
great effort. .But we do not comprehend their meaning yet. 

b. with ohj. clause. 

2347 Hooper Declar. Christ viii, Mul . . could not com- 
prehend how Christ was made man in here bely, 2772 
ytinius Lett. xlvi. 246, I cannot comprehend how it can 
honestly be disputed. 2830 Prescott Pern 11 . 63 He per- 
fectly comprehended that the drift of the discourse was^to 
persuade him to resign his sceptre. 2839 Mill Liberty iii, 
(1863) 33/1 The majority . . cannot comprehend why those 
ways should not be good enough for everybody. 

c. To understand (a person). 

i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxiv. 171 , 1 expressed a hope that 
he did comprehend me. 18M Sheldon tr. Flaubert’s 
SaleanmhS 16 Without comprehending her, the soldiers 
crowded around her. 

6 . To grasp, take in, or apprehend with the 
senses, e^. sight. [L. comprehendere visu."] 

c 23^4 Chaucer Boeik, v. iv. 264 pe touchinge cliuip and 
conioigne|7 to }>e ronnde body and. .comprehendip by parties 
be roundenesse. pewit comprehendip. .pe figpire of 

pe body of pe man pat is establissed in be matere subiect. 
2732 Pope Ess, Man i. 195 Say what the use, were finer 
optics giv’n, To inspect a mice, not comprehend the heav'n. 
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1867 Howells Jtal, Joitni, iii. 14 The vision of Tasso could 
. . comprehend the lady at her casement in the castle. 

111. To take in, comprise, include, contain, 

1 6. To lay hold of all the points of (any thing) 
and include them within the compass of a descrip- 
tion or expression ; to embrace or describe suin- 
maiily ; summarize ; sum up. Obs. 

c CntiVC^'B. Dathe Blaunche 903, 1 haue no wytte that 
kan su^se To comprehende hir beautie. (1374 — Anel. 
^ Arc. 83 And shortly if she shal be comprehended, In 
her nemighteno-thing been amended. 1382 Wyclif Dan. 
vii. 1 The visioun. .he wrytynge comprehendide in short 
word. 16x1 Bible Rom. xiii. g. 16x2 Bacon Ess., Empire 
(Arb.) 309 All preceptes concernyng kinges, are in effect 
comprehended, in those two Remembrances. 

7. To include or comprise in a treatise or dis- 
course ; now more usually said of the book, etc. 

138a Wyclif 2 Macc. ii, 24 To abregge in to 00 boke, 
thingus comprehendid of Jason of Cyrenen in fyue bokis. 
*443 Test. Ebor. (Surtees Soc.) 13a A some of mone that is 
comprehend in my wyll. c 1530 Egyngecourte 366 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. II. 107 In this boke I cannot comprehende. . 
y» sege of Rone. xSgg Hakluyt Voy. II. Title-p., The second 
Volume comprehendeth the principall Navigations.. to the 
South, xyog HEABNECof/crf. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.l II. 252 'Tis 
a most pernicious Book, comprehending several strange 
Doctrines. 1808 Jtfed. yrnl. XIX. 267 The fourth chapter 
comprehends ; ist, The chief affections, etc. 

Id. To include in scope, application, or meaning, 
c 1386 Chaucer Parson’s T. r 447 In Jjc name of jii 
neighboure is comprehended his enemye. 1^26 Pilgr. 
Perf, (W, de W. 1531) 170 Comprehendyng. .in our prayer 
all the chirche of christiaiiite. 1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 
3 These two. .though they be both comprehended vnderone 
name._ x6sx Hobbes Leviaih. 11. xxvii. 154 Poore, obscure, 
and simple men, comprehended under the name of the 
Vulgar. 17x7 Cot, Rec. Penn. III. 38 Their . . Circum- 
stances are not Comprehended within the terms of his 
Majesties Proclamacon. 1863 Lybll Antiq. Man 6 A 
single term to comprehend both divisions of the, .peiiod. 
c. To include in the same category. 

X798 Jane Austen Northang. Ah. (1833) II. xv, 203 
Far from comprehending him or his sister in their father’s 
misconduct. 

8 . Of a space, period, or amount : To lake in, 
contain, comprise, include. 

ZM3 Gower Conf. III. 117 The signes . . Eche after other 
, . The zodiaqne comprehendeth Within his cercle. X333 
CovEROALE 2 Ckron. ii. 6 The heauens of all heauens maye 
not comprehende him. 1394 Blundevil Extrc. i. v. (ed. 7) 
14, s is comprehended in 48, g times. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, i. vii. g ^ The age which passed, .comprehending a 
succession of sjx princes. 1673 Hobbes Odyssey iv, As 
much as both his hands could comprehend, X734tr. Rollin’s 
Anc. Jdist./i827)l. i. 179 Egypt comprehended anciently 
. . a prodigious ^number of cities. 1878 Tait & Stewart 
Umeen Unin. ii. g 8S. 96 The visible universe cannot com- 
prehend the whole works of God. 
b. iramf. and fig. 

c X374 Chaucer Troyhts ui, 1638 As muche ioye as herte 
may comprehende. x64a Perkins Prof, Bk. iv. § a6i 
Every exchange comprehends in it a condition. X667 
Milton P, L.v, 503 Enjoy Your fill what happiness this 
happie state Can comprehend. X7X3 Guardian No. i t 3 
All sorrows . , are comprehended in the sense of guilt and 
pain. x8s7 H. Reed Led, Eng. Poets ii. 77 The higher 
works of art comprehend a fund of intellectual interest in- 
exhaustible. 

9. To enclose or include in or nuithin limits. 

e Loii/rMids Cirurg. (MS. A.) 123 pe..drie pelewe 
. .schal comprehende Jie tweie wete & bynde hem faste. 
cx4no Three Kings Oology SS SeyntElene comprehendide 
pis hille of Caluarie andpe sepulcre of Crist and o>er holy 
in one fdre chirche. xS3S Coverdale Prov. xxx. 4 
Who hath comprehended y« waters in a garment? x3o6 
Drayton Legends iii. 452 Some swelling source (Whose 
““ comprehend in bound.s). xfi6a Brooks 
II. 178 As able to comprehend the sea in a cockle- 
shell. X78r J, Moore Vieftu Soe. It, (1790) I. vii. 73 To 
comprehend it within their dominions. 

fig. To include in a measurement or estimate : 
to take into account. 

_ 1^3 Evelyn Diary 12 Nov., The church was. .80 [foote] 
‘La “ver. xygx Burice 

AMeWlitgs Wks. VI, 96 We mean to comprehend in our 
calculation both the value of the thing parted with, and the 
value of the thing received in exchange. 

10. To contain as a line or surface j to encompass ; 
esp. in Geom. 

1S3S CovCTDALE e Chrott. iv. 3 A metelyne of thirtie 
cubito mighte comprehende it aboute. 1570 Billingsley 
Euclid I. def. XXI. 4 Vnder lesse then three lines, can no figure 
be comprehended. 1S7X Digges iv, xxiii. E eii 
IcosMdrons comprehendyng cubes side is double in power 
to his comprehended Octaedrons side, xyxy Berkeley 
Tonr Italy 21 Jan., There was some external wall that 
comprehended both rows of pillars. 1764 Reid Inquiry vi. 
§9 VVks. I., 147/2 The visible angle comprehended under 
visible right lines. 4:1830 Rndim. Navig. (Weale) im 
^ ■ - which comprehend the panels. 

D. 1 o enclose or have within it : to contain : to 
lie around. ? Obs. 

1631 Weevm Anc. Fun. Mon. 10 A flat grauestone, com- 
prehending the name of the defunct. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav, 1^83 Full of golden coloured Cloves . . each of which 
comp^rehends a white bone. 1669 Stubmy Mariners Mag. 

v*?’ ““Pfehending the Earth. 1807 G. ChalmeSs 
S sdMon** coffin, comprehending a human 

IV. +11. ? To take (together). Obs. rare. 
cxtfs Digly Myst, Mary Magd. 41a We are ryth glad 
we haue yow here Ower covnsell togethyr to comprehend, 

Comprehe’nder. rare. rf. prec. + -bb 
O ne who comprehends, 


x6x6 Chapman Musseus To Rdr., Great comprehenders . . 
of the (^eek elocution. 1678 Cudworth IntelL Syst. i. v. 
639 Truth is bigger than our minds, and we,. are rather 
apprehenders than comprehenders thereof. 
Comprehendible (k^mpr^he‘ndib’1), a. rare. 
[f. as prec. -i- -ible.] Comprehensible. 

18x7 Bemtham Ploji Pari. Reform Pref. 209 The cluster 
of arguments comprehendible under the common appella- 
tion of the argumeninm a suj>erficie ad sufeiflctein. 

Con^rehe'uding, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -t- 
-INO The action of the vb. Compbehend. 

x66S Wilkins Real Char. 11. i. g 5. 39. 1730 A, Gordon 

Maffeis Am/>hiih. x The well comprehending the Nature 
of such Structures, is no less entertaining than useful. 

Comprehe’uding, fpL a. [f. as prec. -f- 
-IHG That comprehends. 

1667 PRIMATT City ^ C. Builder 161 A Right Angle 
Triangle ABC, whose comprehending sides are BA, BC. 
1833 (j._S. Fader Recafit. Afost. 82 'The name of blas- 
phemy itself, like the whole comprehending book of the 
Apocalypse, was expressed in the Greek language. 

Hence Comprelie'ziduigly adv., in a compre- 
hending manner, intelligently, knowingly, 
x866 Contemp. Rev. II. 398 We have seen an old .. horse 
..look tenderly and half comprehendingly on its master. 
1884 Miss Eddy in Chicago Advance 18 Dec. 834 Miss 
Marigold nodded comprehendingly, with a little laugh. 

+ Comprehe-ndleBS, a. Obs. rare. Incompre- 
hensible. 

x6S3 W. Basse Pastorals (ed. Collier), How great and 
comprehendles is the muide 1 

t Comprehe’use. Obs. In 5, 7 -hence, 6 
( 5 V.) -henss. [a, OF. comprihense, ad. L. type 
*comprehensa, from pa. pple. of comprehendSre to 
CoMPflEIIEND.] 

a. Meaning comprehended; signification, b. 
Thing comprehended, c. Grasp, comprehension. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. lxxix. ii, Letters. .Of whiche this 
the wordes and comprehence As foloweth nowe. X343 Sc. 
Acts Mary (1814) 423-6 (Jam.) Quhatsumeuir the kingis 
maiestie or the parliament of Scotland sail comprehend 
generalie or special ie, it salbe addit that gif the samin com- 
prehenss deteyiie or withhald ony land, .from the kingis 
maistie,.the samin comprehenss sail nochc enjoye the 
benefite of that comprehensioune. x6e4 Pricket Honors 
Fame (1881) 24 His quicke conceit and Wisdomes cora- 
prehence. 

CottipreheusibiUty (kf>mprfhensibilxl:i). [f. 
next: cf. mod.F. comprifiensibiliti^ Quality of 
being comprehensible. 

X763 Law Ir. Behmen's Myst, Magnum xxiv. (1772) 144 An 
external^ Comprehensiveness ; in which Comprel wnsibility 
the beginning of the Corporeal Being is risen. 1793 W. 
Roberts Loedeer-ent No. fig The deeper interest we have in 
their comprehensibility. 1887 Sfedaior afi Mar. 421/2 A 
combination of brevity and comprehensibility is by no means 
an easy thing to achieve. 

Comprehensible (k^imprilie-nsib’l'!, a. [ad, 
L. comprehensibil-em, f. comprehens- ppl. stem of 
comprehend~?re : see Compbehbnd and -ble. Cf. 
mod.F. comprehensible (earlier comprehensable)^ 
Capable of being comprehended, 

1 . That may be comprised or contained. 

x^9 'M.ov.^^Heresyes i. Wks, 121/2 He is not comprehen- 
syble nor arcumscribed no where, xfioe Bacon Adv. 
Le/pm. II. ii. ix An argument comprehensible within the 
notice and instructions of the writer. 1799 T. Beddoes 
Contrib. Phys. Med. 2x7 The phsenomena in which light 
andoxygen are concerned, especially as the actions of life 
promise to be comprehensible under them. 

2. That may be grasped: +a. sensibly: Palpable. 

XS79_ North Plutarch afii Things not comprehensible, 

and without body, ’ 

b, mentally : Conceivable, intelligible. 

1S98FLOR10 ComprehensiUle, comprehensible, that may be 
comprehended, a xfigx Donne Selections (1840) i8t It is 
® sense, and not comprehensible by reason 


323 For reasons not easily comprehensible. 

Compxehe'nslBleness, comprehensible quality 

x^ H. More 7 Rpisi. Pref. (T.), Which facility 
and comprehensibleness must needs improve the usefulness 
of these expositions very considerably. 

Comprehensibly (kpmprihe’nsibli), adv. 
[f. prec. + -LT 2,11 In ^ comprehensible manner. 

17SS in Johnson [with quot. from Tillotson, where it 
occurs in ed. 1671 for comprehensively of Wks. 1714]. 1887 
Sal. R ev. 3 Mar. 337 He undertakes nothing that he cannot 
carry out clearly and comprehensibly. 

Comprehension (kfTmprihemJbn). In 5 -oion, 
[ad. L. comprehensiSit-em a seizing, comprising, n. 
of action f. comprehendSre to Compbehend Cf 
F. comprehension ( 15 th c. in Littr 6 ), which may be 
the origin of some Eng. uses.] 

I. Inclusion, comprising. 

, action of comprehending, comprising, or 

including ; the fact or condition of being so com- 
prehended or comprised in a treatise, classification, 
desenption, premosition, etc. 

Wks. (rtfix) p. xxxviii, I should widi 
..that the king should be left out of the comprehension. 

[see CoMFREHENSEj. XSS3 T. Wilson Rhit. i Ques- 
tions are called infinite, whiche.. are propounded, 'vritkout 
comprehension of time, place, and persone. xso? Hookph 
Ecef. Pol. V. XX. 6 In the Old Testaiient the^eis a cl^com“ 
°P“ discovery of the 

Old. x644MiLT0N.BrfKff.Wks.(i847)98/i Abetter education, 
in extent and comprehension far more large, xygx Johnson 


Rambler No. 173 p 3 The excellence of aphorisms consists 
. .in the comprehension of some obvious and useful truth in 
a few words. 1858 J. Maktineau Studies Chr. 173 If in 
the one we see humanity at liepd-quarters in time, in the 
other we see it at head-quarters in comprehension. 

b. Rhet. (See quots.) 

*SS3 T. Wilson Rhet, 107 h. Comprehension is when 
hothe the above rehersed figures [/. e. Repetition .and Con- 
version] are. .used, so that botlie one first wordc must ofte 
he rehersed, and likewise al one last worde. What winneth 
the haites of men? Liberalitic. What cuiuinueth the 
estate of a king ? Liberalitic, etc. 1727-31 CiiAMiints Cji'c/., 
Comprehension, a trope, or figuie, whereby the name of a 
whole is put for a pai t ; or that of a part for a whole, X735 
Johnson cites Harris. 

e. Rng. Hist. Ecclesiastical inclusion ; esp. the 
inclusion of Nonconformists within the Established 
Cliurch by enlarging the terms of ecclesiastical 
communion. 

x6fi7-8 PF.pys Diary s Feb., An Act of Comprehension is 
likely to pass this Parliament for admitting of all persuasions 
in religion to the public observation of their paittcular 
worship. xfiSo Baxtcr Caih, Commtm. (1684) *3 The 
restoring of Nonconformists, by. . a Cumprehension. 1738 
Neal Hist, Purit. IV. 277 The t conference between the 
Epi.scopal and Pre.sbyterian Divines about a Cumprehen- 
sion. 1828 Lamb Lei. to B. Barton $ Dee., I am for a 
comprehension, ns divines call It ; but so as that the Church 
shall go a good deal more than half way over to the silent 
Aleetiiig-house. x8ss Macaui.ay Hist. Hug. xiv. III. 493 
The pertinacity with which the High Church party . , re- 
fused even to deliberate on any plan of Comprehension, 

2. The faculty or quality of comprehending; 
inclusive force ; comprehensiveness. 

1614 Seldln Titles Han, 73 Those names . , are of much 
narrower comprehension. X703 .Stan'iiofl I'araphr. Ill, 313 
The Love of God . . is of vast ComprehciisiLin. X779 8x 
Johnson L, P,, Dryden Wks. II. 387 'riie affluence and 
comprehension of our language is. .displayed in our poetical 
stranslations of Ancient Writer.s. X87S J owi.it Plato led. a) 
II. 73 Word.s . . of the widest comiirehension, or rather ex- 
tending to the whole duty of a good and honuuralile man, 

+ 3. A comprehensive arrangement, summation, 
summary ^any matter. Obs. 

cx6<m Rogers (J,), We must, .fix on this wise and religious 
aphori.sm in my text, as the sum and comprehension of all. 
x63p Pearson Creed To Rdr., The Creed . . is a brief cum- 
preheiLsion of the objects of our Christian faith. X684 T. 
Burnet Th. Earth II. 208 That grand idea. , is the treasury 
and comprehension of all knowledge. 

_ 4. Logic, The sum of the attributes comprehended 
in a notion or concept ; intension. 

1723 Watts Lo^e i. Ui. 831® universal Ideas it is proper 
to consider their Comprehension and their Extension, xSafi 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic viii. The Internal (Juantiiy of a 
notion, —its Intension or Comprehension, is made up of . . 
the various characters connected by the concept itself into 
a .single whole m thought. 1885 Vi- itch Instil. Logic 8 238 
In Comprehension, the individual . . contains a sum of 
attributes, 

II. Mental grasping, understanding, 

6 . The action or fact of comprehending with the 
mind; understanding. 

? X3. . Chester PI. (£>baks. Soc.) 10 For crafte nor for 
wnmge, [Casjte never comprehencion. 1677 Gai.b Crt. 
Gentiles II. jii, ga Noijorir, Intelligence, which they make 
to be a comprehension of the first prindpes of Science, sqag 
Butler Serw, Pref. Wks, 1874 II. 8 'Ine title of Sermons 
gives some right to expect what is plain and of easy com- 
prelmnsiqn. X769 Burke Late State Nation Wks, 1842 I. 
109 Deficiency of temper and judgment, and manly compre- 
heiLsion of the publick intere.st. 1882 Blsant Alt Sorts 
*2 solemn , . os the dull of comprehension. 

6 , T he mental state or condition of comprehend- 
ing (often viewed as a property which one may 
have ) ; an adequate notion. 

x^7 Hooker EccI Pol. v. Ixiii. 8 i The comprehension 
which she hath of God, x64fi Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 

I. X, 39 Mcchanteke and vulgar heads ascend not unto such 
comprehensions, x8ax Med. yrnl. V. 429 A subject of 
which he has not the most distant comprehension. X873 
H. SrsNCER First Prine. i, iv, 8 23. 70 what has changed 
wur .stole from one of perplexity to one of comprehension? 
rT*’n4° to a full comprehension of the subject. 

7. The faculty of grasping with the mind, power 
of receiving and containing ideas, mental grasp. 

^*^a Hevlin Land i, uxi A work., not to be enter- 
tained by a man of such narrow comprehensions, as were 
sucribed unto him . . by one of the Peers. 1736 Butj.br 
Anal. i. vH, A scheme, or constitution, beyond our com- 
prehension. lygslioscoBLorencode’Medicix, Exhibiting 
^aepth of penetration., and comprehension of mind. x8te 
H. B._ Whatley How to Catalogue 3 To think that every 
thing IS to be brought down to the comprehension of the fool. 

J ^“ysical grasping, compression, Obs, 

x6^ More Aniid. Ath. n. ii. Philos. IFrit. (ntd) 45 
Such a comprehension of the Particle [of air] as there is in 
/ ® ° Wool, sjw Sterne Sent, youm, 

(17701 i. 34, I must have made some slight efforts toward a 
closer comprehension of her hand. 

+ CompreB.e’nsioiiail, a. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. 

+ -AI 1 .J Of, pertaining to, or tending to compre- 
hension ; comprehensive. 

X673 H. Stubbs Further Vind. Dutch IKar 63 Any 
General and Comprehensional course, x6^ R. L'Estranob 
Diss. 37 So Comprehensional a Charity, that All 
^nstians .. may go to Heaven. Hand in Hand Ibid. 46 
A Resmution . . betwixt the Comprehensional Chutch-of- 
isngland-Men, and the Dissenters. 

Comprehensive (kfjmprihe-nsiv), a. [ad. L. 
comprehenstv-us, f. comprehens- ppl. stem of com- 
prehendire : see Compbjhesd aid - ivb. Ct mod, 

F, comprihemif, -*?«.] 
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COMPRESSED. 


1. gen. Characterized by comprehension ; having 
the attribute of comprising or including much ; of 
large content or scope. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. Pref., Then is the Ctuilians defi- 
nition of it enough comprehensiue. i6e8 T. Sfencbe LoHck 
213 The comprehensiue whole, is parted betweene the things 
comprehended therein. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
3 His Aim is more Comprehensive. 1709 Berkeley Th. 
Vision Ded., The most noole, pleasant, and comprehensive 
of all the senses. z8og-io Coleridge Friend (1865) 21 
Happiness (or, to use a . . more comprehensive term, solid 
well-being). 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lanips i The reply was as 
concise as it was comprehensive — ‘ know what you have to 
do, and do it’. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 124 A com- 
prehensive survey of the philosophy of Plato. 

b. Inclusive of\ embracing. 
rti657 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 244 [A] Tongue.. compre- 
hensive of such rich and rational expressions. 1691 Ray 
Creation i. (1704) 190 Plant thee Orchards . . in such order 
as may be . . most comprehensive of Plants. 1720 Gordon 
& Trenchard Indep. Whig No. 22 (1728) 206 Charity it 
self, which is comprehensive of all the Vertues. 1839 Bailey 
Festns (1854) 132 O Heaven., comprehensive of alllife. 

o. Sometimes with the enlarged sense : Contain- 
ing much in small compass, compendious. 

1662 Pepys Diary 17 Aug., The Lord's Prayer. .In Whose 
comprehensive words we sum up all our imperfect desires. 
1684 Barl Roscomm. Ess. Transl. Perse 52 But who did 
ever in French Authors see The comprehensive English 
Energy? 

2. Characterized by mental comprehension ; a. 
that grasps or understands (a thing) fully. 

1628 Donne Serin. 1 Cor. xiii. 12 A comprehensive know- 
ledge of God it [our knowledge] cannot be. <21641 Be. 
Mountagu Acts tlj- Mon. (1642) 27 Comprehensive know- 
ledge . . is no part of our Indowmeiits. 1677 Gale Crt. Gen- 
tiles II. IV. 294 Comprehensive knowledge is that whereby 
the whole of an object, so far as it is inteUiiihle, is knowen. 
1784 CowFBR Task V, 251 A comprehensive faculty that 
gra.sps Great purposes with ease. 

b. Embracing many things, broad in mental 
grasp, sympathies, or the like. 
i70oDRYDEN/’r'4/C toFailesV/ks. (Globe) 501 He [Chaucer] 
must have been a man of a most wonderful comprehensive 
nature. 1721 Lett.fr, Misfs Jrnl. (1722) II. 126 The.se 
very philosophical comprehensive Men. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India Pref. 17 note, The superiority of the comprehensive 
student over the partial observer, a 1843 Southey Inscript. 
xxxii, One comprehensive mind All overseeing and per- 
vading all. 

3. Logic. Intensive. 

1725 Watts Logic 1, vi. § 9 (heading) Of a comprehensive 
Conception of Things, and of Abstraction. 1785 Reid 
Intell. Powers v. i. Wks. 390/2 It is an axiom in logic— that 
the more extensive any general term is, it is the le.ss compre- 
hensive. 1850 Baynes Hew A nalytic 72 note, [The reason- 
ing] is comprehensive or intensive, for it proceeds from the 
concrete to the abstract, from a greater totality of attribute 
to a less. 

Comprehensively (k(?mpr/he'nsivli), adv. 
[f. prec. H- -liY =i.] In a comprehensive manner. 

1628 Donne Serm. i Cor. xiii. 12 Our knowledge cannot 
be so dilated, nor God condensed and contracted so, as that 
we can know him. .comprehensively. x8ao Foster in Life 
ij- Corr. (1846} II. II To state the fact and the truth com- 
prehensively. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 7 May a/B A measure 
dealinjg comprehensively with the subject of local govern- 
ment in Ireland. 

GompreheusivBness (k^imprihe'nsivnes). [f. 
as prec. -l- -irass.] Comprehensive quality or state, 
the quality of comprising or including much. 

1635 Smelrord Five Tread, 188 The universalitie and com- 
prehensivenesse of God’s will. 1690 Locke Htmi. Und, iv. 
vi. (1695) 333 General Truths . . by their comprehensiveness 
. . enlarge our view, and shorten our way to Knowledge. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 222 In learning, sense, 
energy, and comprehensiveness it is fully e^al to all the 
modern dissertations. 1883 Harper's Mag, Feb. 473/1 The 
comprehensiveness of the volume is surprising. 

b. Spec. Breadth of intellectual range, mental 
capaciousness. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Basil 218 The quickness and 
comprehensiveness of his Parts. 1759 Johnson Rasselas 
xxviii. 81 Those, whose accuracy of_remark, and compre- 
hensiveness of knowledge, made their suffrages worthy of 
regard. 1873 Symonds Poets ii. 37 Nothing^ is more 
remarkable about Empedocles than his versatility and 
comprehensiveness. 

t Comprehe'iisor. Obs. [Agent-n. in L. form 
from contp‘ehendire : see above.] One who has 
attained to full comprehension. (In 17 th c. 
Divinity, with reference to Philipp, iii. ia -13 : cf. 
the Vulgate.) 

1653 W. ScLATER Fun. Serm. (1654) 16 Not Comprehen- 
Eors, till actually instated Members of the Church Triumph- 
ant above in glory, a 1656 Bp. Hall SouVs Farewell § 7 
Thou art yet a traveller, they [Saints] comprehensors. 1657 
Reeve God's Plea 280 Christ, .was Comprehensor from the 
beginning . ■ yet his experimental knowledge came by 
degrees, a 1710 Bp. Bull Serm. v. Wks. 1827 1 . 117 Though 
St. Paul were an excellent apostle, yet he was still but a 
man . . a viator, not a comprehensor, a proficient, not yet 
fully perfect. 

Oomprehenss, Sc. var. of Compbbhenoe. Obs. 
t Coiupre'lid, Obs. [a. OF. comprmd-re, 
ot its original, L. comprend-h'e, contr. f. compre- 
hend^ex see Compbbhend.] =Compbbhend. _ 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, v. iv. 165 Resoun . . comprendiJ> J>e 
hinges ymaginable and sensible, c 1400 Rom. Rose 6635, I 
wole not determine Of prynces power.. Ne by my word 
comprende, iwys. If it so ferre may strecche in this, c 1420 
Pailad, on Hush. ill. 394 Doutlesse every grafiyng wol com- 
ptende. Untempered lyme yf with the graSes be Put in the 


_ !S. 1594 R. Carew Tasso (1881) 89 He. .well comprends ; 
[an findes no faith where God receiues a nay. 
t Compre'sbyter. Obs. [a. L. compresbyter 
(in Angnstine, etc.) : see Com-.] A fellow pres- 
byter : cf. Co-PEESBYTEB (in Co- pre/.). 

[153a More Confut. Tindale Wla. 42^1 Saynt Hierome 
was rather coiitente to ioyn the latine coniunccion with the 
Greke woorde, and call it compresbyter.) a 1600 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. VII. vii. § 1 Donatus, and Fortunatus, and No- 
vatus, and Gordius, our corn-presbyters. 1606 Whetenhall 
Disc. Abuses in Ch. 86 Peter Martyr his combresbyter or 
fellow Elder. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 255 Mr. 
George Grame a compresbyter, minister at Scoone. 

Hence Compresbyte'xlal a., of or pertaining to 
a session or body of presbjders. 

1641 Milton Ch. DiscipL i. (1851) 11 Coequall and com- 
presbyteriall Power to ordaine Ministers and Deacons. 

+ Compre*seuce. Obs. rare-^. [f. Com- -i- 
Peesenob.] Presence together ; co-presence. 

a i^a Jackson Creed x. Iv. Wks. IX. 595 Not directly 
and immediately by the elements of bread and wine nor by 
any other kind of local presence or compresence with these 
elements than is in baptism. 1657 S. W. Schism Dispaeh'i 
639 Luther, .found the middle tenet of compresence of both 
Body& Bread. 

t Compresentia’lity. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Com- 
-b Peesentiality.] The quality of being present 
together. So Conipresentia’tion. 

16S6 H. More Real Presence 49 According to this Notion 
there may he a Consubstantiation rightly interpreted, that 
is a Compresentiation, or rather Compresentiality of both 
the Real Bread and Wine, and the Real Body and Blood of 
Christ at once. 

Compress (k^mpre’s), v. [a. OF. compresse-r, 
ad. L. tompressd-re to press together, oppress, freq. 
oi comprimere to press together, restrain, check, 
etc., f. com- together + premie to press. As com- 
press also coincides with the ppl. stem compress- 
of comprim^e (from which stem the Eng. repr. of 
a L. verb is most frequently formed), it is treated 
as the Eng. repr. of comprimere and mod.F. corn- 
primer, of which the direct adaptation Compbime 
has not endured in the language.] 

1. To press together, to squeeze: a. separate 
things. 

_ cs\oo Laufrands Cimrg. (MS. A.) 125 A binne clout wet 
in t>e white of an ey, & sumwhat ba white compressed out. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 23 They sawe. .hys lyppys a 
lytyi to moue with his chekys compressyd as he had re- 
sceyued or swelowde sum swete thing fallyn in to hys mowth. 
1704 Newton Optics 11. i. Compressing two prisms hard 
together. *768 Sterne Sent, youm., ‘ Temptation^ Paris, 
She |;ave me both her hands, closed together, into mine : it 
was impossible not to compress them in that situation. »8c 
CowFER Retirement 495 In a parlour snug and small. .The 
man of business and his friends compressed. 

b. a hollow thing, so as to make it of smaller 
capacity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. xxiv. (149s) 133 The free 
pa.ssage of the ayre . . is forbode and lette by wryngynge 
and compre.ssynge of the Ysophagus. 16x5 Crookb 
Body of man 287 The muscles called Cremesteres which 
conipres.se the leadiiie- Vessels. 1660 Boyle New Exp, 
Phys. Mech. xx, 146 The Vessel .. was . . struck ..with a 
Wooden Mallet,' and thereby was manifestly compress'd, 
whereby the inclosed Water was crouded into less room. 
1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I- p- Tin tubes were found 
to be broken, compressed, and distorted. 1833 Brewster 
Nat. Magic \\. 19 The retina at the protruded part will be 
compressed by the outward pressure of the contained fluid. 

c. Surg. To close by compression, 

1804 Med. yrnl. XII. 545 The instrument . . seems to be 
well adapted for compressing the humeral artery, or any 
other that can be easily pressed against a bone. 1836 
Marryat Japhet liii, My professional knowledge saved 
his life, I compressed the artery. 

2. To press (a substance) together closely; to 
squeeze together, so as to make more firm and solid. 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg, 128 In be flrste caas dura mater 
is compressed. 1645 Digby Nat, Bodies xxxv. § 4 Stiff 
bodies, that by violence are compress’d and drawn into a 
less capacious figure, 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth I. 147 If 
the ram fell upon even and level ground, it would only 
sadden and compress it. 1789 W. Buchan Doni. Med. (1790) 
605 A pretty large piece of sponge may be compressed or 
squeeze into a small size. 1835 Ure Philos. Mamif. 182 
The slivers again assume the form of bands of slubbing, and 
are then passed between a pair of rollers to compress them, 
b. Physics. To condense a gaseous or other 
elastic body by pressure so that it decreases in hulk 
without loss of mass. 

1677 HALEPr*;;*. Orig.Ma^ IL xi. 240 Air compressed. . 
brealu the Vessel wherein it is compressed. _ 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 127 A large quanti^ of air, whose spring 
being compressed in little room. 1058 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil. 132 The water, .compresses the air and produces 
a reaction which opens the valves. 1863 Tyndall iv. 
140 By. . powerful means we can ^compress water, but the 
force necessary to accomplish this is very great, 

3. fig. To reduce into smaller volume (as if by 
pressure) : a. things material, 

1833 Brewster Nai. Magic vL 142 Some ships were ele- 
vated to twice their proper height, while others were com- 
pressed almost to a line. 1839-40 W. Irving Wolferds R, 
(1855) 33 How I longed to be able to compress my form into 
utter littleness. 

b. Language, thoughts, etc. ; to condense. 

1746 Melmoth PUny i. xvi. (R.), The same strength of 
expresnon, though more compressed, runs through his his- 
torical harangues. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 149 To en- 
able me properly to compress and digest my thoughts. 1837 


Carlyle Fr, Rev. III. i. v. 27 These, greatly compressing 
themselves, shall speak, ^ each an instant 1856 Sir B> 
Brodie P^chol. Inq. I. li. 44 What I have to say . . cannot 
be compressed into a very few words. 

4. fig. To condense, concentrate. 

1800 Med, yml. IV. 557 , 1 compressed them into one dose 
three times a day. 1851 Nichol Archtt. Heav, 59 The size 
of the mirror is only the measure of its power to collect and 
compress feeble rays of light 1863 Gto. Eliot Romola i. 
xvii. The eager theorising of ages is compressed . . in the 
momentary want of a single mind. 1877 Tyndall in Daily 
News 2 (Dct. 2/4 We have.. terror, hope, sensation, calcnla- 
tion, possible rum, and victory compressed into a moment, 
t S. fig. To repress, keep under restraint, Obs. 
1526 Piigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 115 b, Compresse thy 
passyon by scylence & kepe it in the that it passe not thy 
mouth. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 145 The greatest wise- 
dome in Socrates in compressing his anger, is worthy great 
commendation. _ 1658 Ussher Ann. vi, 483 Hierax com- 
pressed the mutiny, by paying the souldiers arreares out of 
his own purse. 1847 Grote Hist. Greece n. xxvi. (1862) III. 
17 Who . . compressed under his sceptre a large proportion 
of these ferocious, .plunderers. 

+ 6 . To embrace sexually. Obs. 
c 16x1 Chapman / Had Pref. (1857) 69 A virgin of that isle com- 
pressed by that Genius. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 351 Rhea 
Sylvia . . a vestall, being compressed and found with child. 
1700 Dryden Fables, Ceyx fy Alcyone 494 They bill, they 
tread : Alcyone compress’d Sev’n days sits brooding on her 
floating nest. 1725 Pope Odyss. i. 95 Neptune.. in his cave 
the yidding nymph compress'd. 

+ Compre'SS, ppl. a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. cotn- 
press-us, pa. pple. : see prec.] = Compressed. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. xxviii. Nor penetrate the 
crusty fence Of constipated matter close compresse. 
ConilireSS (kp-mpres), sb. [a. F. compresse 
(i 6 th c. in Pare), ad. L. compressa, from conipressus, 
pa. pple. of comprimere : see prec.] 

1. Surg. A soft mass of linen, lint or other ma- 
terial formed into a pad, which, by the aid of a 
bandage, can be made to press upon any part ; 
used for compressing an artery, for keeping a dress- 
ing, plaister, etc., in its place, applying medicinal 
agents, and the like. In hydropathic use, applied 
to a piece of cloth, wetted with water, and tightly 
covered with a waterproof or thick impervious 
bandage, applied to the surface of the body for the 
relief of inflammation or irritation. 

t599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds BA. Physicke 48 Take fine 
Hempen toa and make therof little compresses, as bigge as 
the palme of a childc’s hande, & madefye them heeiin, and 
apply them on the E^es. 1676 R. Wiseman Chirurg, Treat, 
IV. iv. 277 , 1 dressed it again with Lenients, Compresse, and 
good Bandage. 1725 Bradley Fam.Dict. s.v. Nerves, Put 
a Compress to it that has been dipt in the .same Wine. 1807 
Med, yml, XVII. 301 The leg was dressed and . . a thlcK 
compress was applied under the calf, with a view to prevent 
more sinuses. 2807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 
IIS The pad .. to be placed immediately over a graduated 
compress, which is to be put directly over the wound in the 
artery. 1848 Thackeray Bk, Snobs xxxvii, The former had 
a wet compresse around her body. 1865 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 
3/x Any one who has ever applied a cold compress to a sore 
throat. 1870 Buxdxxx Pract, Hydrop. (ed. 12), Body band- 
age or wet compress. 

2. A machine for pressing cotton-bales and other 
articles into a compact form for transport, etc. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Compressed (k^mpre-si), ppl. a. [f. Com- 
press V. + -ED.] 

1. Pressed together closely, so as to occupy small 
space ; pressed into a smaller volume and denser 
composition than the ordinary ; condensed. 

Compressed air')a.'as,fivm\t& elasticity, been applied as a 
motive force or substitute for steam, and is also used in 
Med. ; hence such phrasal comb, as compressed air engine, 
compressed air bath (sometimes hyphened). 

f 1^74 Chaucer Boeth. ii. vii. 57 Sest Jiou nat ]>a.n how 
streitand how compressed [ante so streyt yjirongen] is j^ilke 
glorie hat je trauailen aboute to shew and to multiplie. 
1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. ii. (1682) 128 The compressed 
air suddenly finding out a way of eruption. 1731-S9 Miller 
Card. Diet. s. v. Wind, Compress’d Air is denser than Air 
less compress’d. 1857 Engineer IV. 144/1 Making com- 
pressed yeast. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 30/2 Ware’s 
Comiiressed Air-bath is for subjecting a patient to an en- 
veloping atmosphere of air under pressure. Ibid. 602/2 The 
compressed-air engine at Ardsley Colliery, .travels on wheels 
and 15 pushed to its work by hand. Ibid. 604/1 A machine 
for making compressed bullets. 1879 Daily Netas 16 Dec. 
5/8 The compressed gas being driven into a strong boiler. 
1885 Pall MaU G. 13 May 2/2. 

D. Compressed score : a musical score in which 
more than one voice-part is written on a single 
staff : esp. four-part harmony written on two staves. 

1877 (title). The Congregational Psalmist : a companion 
to all the new Hymn-books. .Compressed Score edition. 

o. fig. Concentrated; condensed. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleius v. 105 Furnished with more 
compressed thoughts. ^1851-5 Brimley .Sir., Tennyson 96 
' Love thou thy Land^’ is only to be compared with an essay 
of Lord Bacon’s for its compressed energy. 1871 Farrar 
Witn, Hist. 130 The compressed and naughty page of 
Tacitus. 

2. Having a flattened form, like the result of 
pressure ; having the two opposite sides nearly 
plane or flat ; spec, in Zaol, and Bot. flattened 
laterally, or along its length. 

z668 Wilkins Real Char, iie A small compressed seed. 
*763 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Compressed leaf, 
one with the mark of an impression on both sides. 1797 
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COMPR^lSSEDLY. 

BevtICK Brit, Birds (1847! I. 293 TJie bill is two inches 
long, vertically compressed on the sides. 1816 Playfair 
Nat. Phil. II. 179 Mars, .is compressed at the poles, so that 
his equatorial diameter is to his polar axis as 16 to 15 nearly. 

Sk. Nat. Hist,, Mammalia IV. 201 The hand . . is 
furnished wiA five powerful but compressed nails. 188* 
Vines Sachd Bot. 620 The stem then becomes cylindrical, 
or, if it is compressed . . still with a uniform breadth. 

"b. Printing. Compressed iype\ = condensed 
type, or a variety thereof. 

lajiVits jDict, Mamij: 111 , 641 Types.. have undergone 
every change in form Aat fancy or taste could suggest . . 
clarendon, a modification of .cotnpressed, or tall 

thin letters. 

3. Of separate things : Pressed together. 

1847 Lvtton Lwretia 1. Prol., His compressed lips told 
that he felt the anraishof the laugh that circled round him. 

Compresseoly (k^mpre-sedli, -pre'stli), adv. 
[f. prec. + In a compressed manner; with 

compression. 

1830 Praser’s Maf. I. 411 To describe German painting, 
statuary, and music, not so much compressedly as cqni- 
pressingly. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 281 True passion 
15 often sparing of words ; compressedly eloquent. 

Compresser (kpmpre-sai). [f. as prec. + -bb.] 
One who or that which compresses ; a compressor. 

1819 P. 0 . Land, Directory 145 Grove, John, Patent Hay- 
compresser, Blackwall. 

Compressibility (k/mpresibi-liti). [f. next 
+ -ITT; cf. F. compressibilitei\ The quality of 
being compressible ; capability of compression. 

1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. (1790) 60s The compress- 
ibility of sponge. _ 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 503 The extra- 
ordinary compressibility of the other viscera. 

b. esp. in Physics. The quality in virtue of 
which the volume of a gas, etc., may be diminished 
without decrease of its mass. 

<tx69x Boyle Wks. (1772I III. 507 The great compress- 
ibility, if 1 may so speu, of the air. X830 Hcrschel Stud. 
Nat. Phil, 237 The compressibility. . of ice is very nearly 
the same with that of water.^ 1860 Maury PAys. Gcog. Sea 
viii. § 404 The Coaipressibility of water in the depths of the 
sea, is one per cent for every xooo fathoms. 

Compressible (kpmpre'sib’l), a. [f. Cohipbbss 
+ -IBLE ; the form of the suffix is owing to the 
vb. being referred to L. compress-tts ; derivation 
from L. compressdre, F. compresser, •wavl6. give cam- 
pressttlile : cf. Pkessable. So mod.F. coiiiprcssiblei\ 
That may be compressed ; capable of compression. 

a X691 Boyle Wks. (1772) TII. 508 Not . . to conclude 
that the air is so much more rarefiable than compressible. 
X794 G. Adams Nat, ^ Exp Philos. I. xi. 44a Ferma- 
nently-elastic fluids are all comprea.sible. 1855 J, S. C. 
Abbott Nayolcon II. xxvi. 481 You will have to restrain 
and combat the two least compressible forces in the political 
world. xSSa Vines Sachs’ Sot. 794 Both layers were . .in a 
state of tension . .the one [layer] . . was but slightly extensible 
or compressible, 
b. Of the pulse : see quot. 

X863 Pall Mall G. 12 May i The physicians have an ex- 
pression which they apply to a feverish pulse which appears 
to vanish under the pressure of the finger ; they call it a 
compressible pulse.^ 187s H. Wood Therap, {1879) 159 The 
slow pulse is sometimes moderately full, but is always very 
soft and compressible. 

Hence Compressibleness. 

X730-6 Bailey, Compressihility, contpressiblettess, capable- 
ness to be pcess^ close. Hence in Johnson, etc. 

Compre’ssiujg, vbl. sb. [f. Combpesb v.+ 
-•UfG 1.7 The action of the vb. ; compression. 

1398 [.see CoMRRESs i b] . 1804 Med. Jrnl. XII. 546 The 
compressing of the^ principal artery or arteries that supply 
the part or parts with blood, .will stop the bleeding. 

Compressiue (k^mpre-siq), ppl. a, [f. as 
prec. That compresses. 

x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek, xiii, 85 The Vessel 
. . made . . less full of compressing matter. 1713 Derham 
Phys.-Theol. 57?R7f-«.,OneofMr. Hawkeshee’s Compressing 
£ngines._ x8te Tyndall Glac, 11. App. 432 A compressing 
force acting at right angles to the planes of cleavage. 1874 
Knight Diet, Mech. I. yifa, The air-compressing engine of 
Sommeilleur. .worked the rock-drills. 

Compre/ssingly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] in 
a compressing way ; with compression. 

s&^^rasedsMag, I. 411 [see Compressedly]. 1854 /d/d'. 
XLIX. 164 The ant-eater embraces and hugs him so com- 
pre 5 Singly,as very soon to squeeze him to death. 
Coxnpresaion (k^mpre jbn). Also 5-6 com- 
piysion, -prission. [a. F. compression, ad. L. 
compressi3n-em, n. of action, f. comprimere (ppl. 
stem compress-) : see Comfbess w,] 

1 . The action of compressing ; pressing together, 
squeezing ; forcing into a smaller compass ; con- 
densation by pressure. 

cutset Lasifrands Cimrg. (MS. A) 23 A gristil . , ha> sixe 
belpmgis [uses], .po .ij. J>at ]>e harde schulde not hirte be 
neische, nameli in )>e tyme of compressioun [v.r. compns- 
•aon], & in Jie tyme of smytinge. 1597 Lowe Chirtirg, (1634) 
58 Cast forth by the great dilation of the heart or else oy 
rJ ® comprysion thereof. 1599 Scliinan 4* P, i. in HazL 

D^asley v. 289 Why, what is jewels, or what is gold, but 
earth; An humour knit together by compression. *659 
Leak W Pref Water cannot be forced by com- 
pression to be contained in less space then its Natural ex- 
tenswn. 1^74 Goldsm, Nat, Ifistf (1776) II. 50 The infant 
itself has milk in its own breasts, wmeh maybe squeezed 
out by compression. X863 Tvmdall Neat i» § 7 {1870) € To 
consider the development of heat by compression, 
b. Constraint, coercion. 

x88o Ch, Times iq Nov. 779 Dwelling chiefly upon the 
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causes of modem infidelity in France, [he] does not hesitate 
to ascribe it in a great measure to the compression exercised 
by Louis XIV. 

c. ^g. The condensation of thought or language. 
xSzo Miss Mitford in L'Estrange Lr/e (1870) II. v. 92 
Great as our merits might be in some points, we none of us 
excelled in compression. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord. Pref. (1863) 13 The difiSculty of compression has been 
the greatest of all my difiiculdes. 

2 . A state or condition of being compressed. 

1603 Florio Mmtaigsie i. xx. (163a) 43 Those instruments 

..have their proper compressions and dilatations, etc. 
1771 Mackenzie Man of Feel. (1886) 37 His fingers lost 
their compression. 1849 Murchison Siluria ix. 204 Every 
variety of distortion and compression. xByi Tyndall Fragssi. 
Sc, (ed. 6} I. ix. 300 The moraine is in a state of longitudinal 
compression. 

b. of Ihonght, language, or writing. 

*759 Johnson Idler No. 70 F 4 Best pleased with involu- 
tion of argument, and compression of thought. i823_ J. 
B ADCOCK Dosst, Amtisesji. p. vi, The state of compression 
in which it [the treatise] now appears. 

e. _^g. Straitened or repressed condition, under 
the operation of trouble, tyranny, or the like. 

176a Miller tc. Duhassiel’s Husb. 11. ii. (ed. a) 190 The 
state of compression which those in the common way were 
in after harvest. x8i6 T. Jefferson Writ, (1830) IV. 280 
That nation is too high-minded.. to remain quiet under its 
mesent compression. 1879 Farrar St, Paul (1883! 523 
That previous letter, .had been written in much tribulation 
and compre.ssion of heart 

3 . Compression of the poles', the flattening of a 
planet at the poles, making it an oblate spheroid. 

x8i6 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 179 The compression of 
Jupiter amounts to a fourteenth part of his longer diameter. 
1849 Mrs. Somerville Cosmect. Phys. Sc. jv. 34 Of ascer- 
taining the compression of Jupiter's spheroid. 

+ 4 . Siirg. A compress. Obs. rare. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelkostes^s Bk. Physicke wts/i We must 
also nave for the same intente, Compressions, or little ptl- 
lowes of inveterate linnen. 

b. Short for ‘ compression of the brain \ 

1847 SotrrH tr. Cheliud Surg. I. 410 It is often vei-y diffi- 
cult to distinguish between drunkenness and either concus- 
sion or compression. 1870 T. Holmes Surg, (ed. 2} II. 257 
In ivell-marked compression, however, the patient is gener- 
ally perfectly insensible. 

6. aitrib. and Comb., as compression bellows, 
chamber, machine, treatment ; compression - 
casting, a method of casting bronzes, etc., in 
which the metal is forced by compression into the 
finer tracery of the mould ; compression-oook, a 
tap having a collapsible india-rubber tube. 

X83S Seidel Organ 26 Kaufoiann, of Dresden . . invented 
the so-called compression-bellows. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1. 603/1 The compression-chamber receives Its suc- 
cessive charges of air from the atmo.sphere by va1ve.<; open- 
ing inward. Ibid, The power of such a compression machine. 

Compre'ssioual, a. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of or 
pertaining to compression. 

1887 G._H. Darwin Earthq, in Foriti. Rev, Feb. 266 The 
comptessional waves may have passed . . before the arrival 
of the distortional waves. 

Compressive (kpmpre'siv), a. [f. L, type 
*compresstv-tis, f, compress- ppl. stem of covi- 
primh'e ; see -IVB. So mod,F. compressif, -ivel\ 

1 . Having the attribute or fimetion of compress- 
ing ", tending to compress. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man v. 67 The compressiue motion 
of the Ventricle and intrels. x6ao Venner Via Recta vii. 
Ill By reason of their compressiue faculty, lieing eaten 
after meate, they [apples] make the belly soluble, and helpe 
the subduction of excrements. 176a Sierne Tr. Shasidy 
v. xxxiii. His three fingers supported [the book] without the 
least compressive violence. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric, (ed. 4) II. 171 The hark.. has also a strong com- 
pressive energy, expelling moisture from the layers that suc- 
cessively assume the character of heart-wood. 1836 Grote 
Greece 11, xclXII. 21 A neighbour sure to be domineering 
and compressive, and likely enough to he tyrannical. 

1 2 . Consisting in or caused by compression. Obs. 
*S7» J- Jones Bathes of Bath i. 7 a, Ytching payne com- 
metn of a tarte or salt humor . . Compressiue, commeth of 
matter, or wyndines, that maketh narrowe, or constrayneth, 
the niembre or part. i66a H. More Isnmort. Soul iii. i. 
148 A more then ordinary Motion or compressive Rest may 
very well prove painful to the Soul. 

Hence Compre'ssively adv., with compression. 
1830 Carlyle Sartor Res. _ii. ii, [My upbringing] was 
rigorous, too frugal, compressively secluded. 

Compressor (kpmpre’sai). [a. L. compressor, 
.agent-noun from compnmSre to Compress.] One 
who or that which compresses : in technical uses. 

a. Anat. A muscle which compresses a part. 
(Frequent in the L. names of individual muscles.) 

[*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Compressorttaris, in anatomy, 
a name given -. to one of the muscles of the face.] 1839 
Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 223/1 Its action [i. e. that of the 
muscle], .when convex, makes it a compressor. 

b. Surg, An instrument for compressing a part 
of the body, as a nerve, artery, duct, etc. ; also a 
tourniquet. 

*?7® 1 ■ Holmes Stirg.^i.. 2) III. 480 The instruments re- 
quired for the compression-treatment [of Aneurism] are one 
or two compressors and a weight encased in leather. 

c. A (surgical or hydropathic) compress. 

*831 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, II. 133, I resolutely abstain 
from pills— continuing to wear my compressor. 

d. An instrument for compressing objects in 
microscopical investigations; a compressorium. 


COMPRIITT. 

x88i Carpenter Microscope (ed. 6) 130 In all these Com- 
presssrs, it is easy to vary the thickness of the glass within 
convenient limits. , , . , 

e. Naut. An iron lever by means of which the 
chain-cable as it runs out can be jammed to the 
chain -pipe and checked or stopped. 

c i860 H. Stuart SeamasCs Caiech. 35 In letting go the 
anchor, when it is necessai-y to check the cables, .the com- 
piessors..wiIl control their descent. 1878 Scribst. Mag. 
XV. 666/2 An effort was made to man the starboard com- 
pressor so as to check the other anchor when let go. 

f. Gtm. A mechanism for pressing a gun- 
carriage to its slide or platform during the recoil. 

1839 F. Griffiths Artil, Man. (1862) 119 When the com- 
pressors aie used, the running-up is by jerks. 1867 Smyth 
SailoVs Word-bk., Cossspressor, a mechanism generally 
adopted afloat for facilitating the working of the large guns 
recently introduced ; the gun-carriage is thus compressed 
to its slide or platform during the recoil, and set free again 
by the turn of a handle for running up. 

g. A machine for compressing air, esp, for use as 
a motive power. More fully air-compressor, 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech, I. 602/2 The Mount Cenis 
I'uniiel air-compressors ..The compressois operate by ap- 
plying the living force of a large column of water descend- 
ing in an inclined tube, to drive a body of confined air into a 
receiver. 1879 Daily News 16 Dec. s/8 A compre.ssor pump, 
such as is used for compressing air for torpedoes. sSBz Stand- 
ard 27 Dec. 7/1 The compressed air is conveyed from ihe com- 
pressors down the. .shaft to the boring machine by. .pipes, 

Compressorium (kfinpresoo-riwu). [f. as 
prec. + -OBIUM ; cf. L. scriptorium, etc.] A com- 
pressor ; spec, an instrument used in microscopical 
research by which a graduated pressure may be 
brought to bear on the object under examination.^ 
1845 Todd & Bowman Phys, AstaL I. 168 To steep it In 
weak acetic acid, and then to thin it out, under the com- 
pressorium. 1U7 J. Hoog Microsc. i. iii. 193. 

Compressure (kf 7 mpre-J’'iu, -aj). [f. compress- 
ppl. stem of L. comprimere + -UBE : cf. PREH.sukb, 
I-,. pressura.'\ The action or process of compress- 
ing ; pressure together ; 'I'repression. 

16^ Digby Nat, Bodies. Tisax, (1658) 313 The .superficies. , 
is better, or worse disposed to reflection of light, by polisli- 
ing, or by compressure together. 1633-60 .Stanley Hist. 
Philos, (1701) i8o The compressure of Seditions. _ 1713 
Dermam Phys.-Theol, i. i. 5, I .. Compre-ssed the Air, but 
the Engine leaking, I frequently renewed the Comprcssuie. 
1833 FraseVs Mag. VII, 388 Ciiriou-s .. is this .same corn- 
pressure of Histoni. 1841 Mrs. Tonna Pers, Recollect, ii. 
32 Compressure of the feet was. .forbidden, 

tComprie'st. Obs. nonce-xvd. [f. Coir- + 
Priest.] A felloAV-pricst ; a compiesbyler. 

1642 Milton Apol. Svicet. Wks. 1738 1 . 122 Deferring to 
(ffiastise his lewd and in.solent Compricsts. 
t Co’mprimate, ppl. a. Ohs. rare, [prob. f. 
F. comprimi, pa, pple. of comprimer : cf. affectionate, 
and -ATE ^.] Compressed. 

1341 R. Copland Guydon's Q. Chimrg, D iij b, The forme 
therof is rounde comprymate lyghtly fro one parte to another. 
tCompvi'mei V, Obs. rare. [ad. L. comprim- 
ere Os'S, comprimer". seeCoMPRE.ssz/,] Tocompress. 

X54X R. Copland Guydon’s Q, Chirtny. E ij b, For leare. . 
that it comp^me the brayne. 1397 Lown Chirurg. (*634) 
58 Perturbations . . either dilate, or compriine the heart. 

So t Co’mpriineiit [ad. L. compriinent-em pr. 
pple.], a compressing agent. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit, viii. 270 Astringents and 
Compriments or Bloud-stone [to stop bleeding], 

+ Comprint, v. Obs. ra?-e. [f. Com- + Print 
v."] To share in printing, 

(Used in r7_th c. of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as being entitled to share with the King's Printer, 
and Stationers' Company, in printing privileged nooks.) 

a. trans, 

1634 Tanner MS. in Gutch Coll. Cur. (1781) I. 284 Cam- 
bridge hath liberty of comprinting, with the King's Printers, 
and Conwany of Stationers, these privileged books follow- 
ing: I. The^i5/r..andthesinging/''r<//r//j. a. Grammars, 
All other Schoolbooks, 4, Almanacks, ,i684J, Wallis 
ibid. 280 After the wars _[r 1630-60] the University Printers 
did, for some time, continue to comprint privileged books 
at Oxford, as well as those at London. Ibid. 1. 281 The 
Universities Right to print or comprint Bibles. 

b. ahsol. or intr, 

1678-9 in Gutch Coll, Cur, 1. 276 The King's Printers 
refusing to pay the usual rent to them [the University of 
Oxford] for their forbearance of comprinting [of Bibles]. 

H The following misuse of the word inserted by 
Kersey in his ed. of Phillips, 1706, has been copied 
from Dictionary to Dictionary ever since ; in some 
it is even given to the exclusion of the correct 
meaning. From Ker.sey it was adopted also by 
Giles Jacob in his Neiv Law Diet., 1729, and has 
been handed on by Tomlins, Wharton, etc. 

[1676 Phillips (App, 11, ‘ A Collection of such Affected 
Words from the^L. or Gr. as are either to he used warily, 
and upon occasion only, or totally to be rejected as bar- 
^rous'). Comprint, to print another's Copy.] 1706 — (ed, 
Ker,sey), To Comprint (Law-Tersn), this 'Wora properly 
^gnifies tqpnnj together; but is commonly taken for the 
Denitful Printing of another’s Copy, or Book, by Stealth, 
“1® prejudice of the rightful Proprietor. [Hence (with 
modifications) in Kersey lyoy-ar, Bailey xyai-, Johnson 
^SS~i and recent Dictionaries,] xyap G. Jacob A'iew Zow 
Diet,, Comprhti intends a surreptitious printing of another 
Boi^ulers Copy, to make Gain thereby, wMch is contrary 
to the Stat. 14 Car. II. c. 33, and other Statutes. [But the 
^uject is not mentioned in the Statute dted.) (Dience in 
Tomlins, Wharton, etc. 
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[Hence Comprint, sl>. A modern dictionary 
figment, founded on the loose wording of the 
explanation of the verb in the law diets, above.] 
Comprisa'ble (kfhnproi-zab’l), a. Also 7-9 
-izable. [f. CoMPitisjj v. + -able.] Capable of 
being comprised. 

x6io W. FoLKtNGHAM Art of Survey iv. Conclus. 85 
More ample Pre.siclent.s, than mnyseeinc..tobo comprizahle 
ill the decurted Passage.s . . of this supplement. 1777 tlist. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. Comprlrable in a wnall compass. 
1833 HEUsciinr. iii. 153 The whole map.. not being 

comprizable within any finite limits. 

Comprisal (k^mprai-zal). ? Obs. Also 7 -izall. 
[f. CuMFRiHli! V. + -aIj.] The action of comprising ; 
that in which this is embodied ; a compendium. 

1643 IIOBN & Robotiiam GcUe Lang Uul. c. S 993 Here 
hast thou brielly and u]o.scly trussed up a short com- 
prizall. S649 J‘ '■r. Re/uueu's Epist, 22 Which I shall 
impart unto you . . in a briefe and short compri.sall. 1686 
hoVLit Eug.^Noflou Nut. 73 Cosmical Mechani.sni that 
is, a Comprisal of all the mechanical a(rections..thaL be- 
long to the matter of the great System of the Univer.se. 
Comprise (k^mproi-z), v. Also 5-7 oompryse, 
5 Sc. oompris, 7-9 comprize, [f. F. comprendre 
(pa. pple.’and pret. Ind. cotupHs) :-L. roniprettdlfre, 
contr. from comprehtnd^re to Compueiiend. Prob- 
ably formed by association with emprise, and 
possibly wilh enterprise, both of which verbs were 
derivatives from Kiig. sbs. of the same form (repr. 
F. emprise, entreprise, fern, sbs, from pa, pple.\ but 
being used as the Eng. reprs. of emprendre, entre- 
prendre, formed a precedent for the analogous 
representation of other compounds of -prendre by 
verbs, in -prise ; cf. apprise, suipnsei] 

(Many of the early passages in which this word occurs are so 
vague that it is diuicult to gather the exact sense.) 

1 1 , To lay hold on, take, catch, seize, Ohs. 

*423 Jas, I. Ningis < 7 . x.vviii, Quliat was tlie cause that 
he [me] more corapri.sit Than olhir folk to lyvc in suicli 
niyne? <1x440 Hylton Scalu Per/. (W. de W. 1494) rii. 
xxviii, Tlie .sercher . . shal be ouerlayd & comprysed of 
hymselfe. 1323 Ln. IIlkncrs Rroiss. u, ccxxvii. 710 And 
the frenuhe kyiige to comprise to his agreement lus sonne 
in lawe [ct ])retidroit le roy dc fmiice siir liiy .son iib], 1392 
Onr.ENK Poems (1856) zag He could with counsels common- 
wealths comiirisc. 

t b. Sc, To seize xmder legal authority, ‘ attach ’. 
e 1373 [sec CoMPnLsun]. X609 , Skunk Reg. Maj, 87 The 
Kings olTiciars, in the end of the market, .sail cau.se tlie .said 
cattoll to lie comprised . . he Icill men . . vniill the .summe of 
the debt, xdaz .y<r. Ads ^as, PI, c. 6f z That summe of 
money for the which the saydo Landes are comprised. X637 
Rutukrtoru Lett, No. 133 (t 86 ai I, 332 , 1 will think it no 
bondage to lie rouped, comprised, and possessed by Clirist 
as His bondman. 

+ 2, To 'take in’ (mentally), perceive, compre- 
hend, conceive. Obs, 

, Z473 Caxton 4xb, By alle that I sec and comprise 
in you, hit semeth not. .that ye be .seke. X485 — CAas, Gt, 
27 For to compryse thentencyon of the spekar. X548 
Udall, etc. Eream, Pur. Joint zee. What is he that canne 
by very imaginacion coi^rise how that God the father . > 
doeth continually beget God the sonne? X363 Man Mus- 
eutujt Commoupl. 37a a, It is very hard to comprise, and 
much harder to expresse the nature of Godde, z68o H, 
More Apocul. Apoc, xgS A name . . that no man knew but 
himself. . he alone that is it, being able to comprise it. 
f b. ? To hold or bear in mind. Obs.~^ 

<xx3a8 Skelton Dk. Albatiy, Lemtey, In his mynde to 
comprise Those wordes his grace dyd saye Of an ammas 
gray. 

f 0. *«*'. with of. Obs, 

x^x Caxton Myrr. i. v. 30 Witte & raison for to serche 
and compryse of thinges of therthe. 

3 , To bring together and comprehend or include, 
esp, in a treatise. 

1:14x3 WvNTOUN Cron, ix. xx. 44 Of his matere .. I hard 
said on sa inony wys, That al I couth noucht well compris. 
1360 Daus tr. Sletaanc's Comm, 150 They condescended to 
compryse the whole matter in wryting. x38fi Tiivnng in 
Holinshed HI. 1592 That some fauourer of learned mens 
fame, woukl comprise their names and works in a particular 
volume. x6xo Holland Camden's BHt. 1. 390 Whose . . 
vertues, if in verse 1 now should take in hand For to com- 
prize. 

b. esp. To comprehend compendiously ; tosumup. 
*334 Ld. Berner.s Gold. Bk. M, Aurelius (iS'|6) Xij; In 
a mouethe a man might recken all the stones.. but m a 
M, yeres he myght not comprise the malices of hi[r] yll 
customes. 1348 (jranmer Cateeh. *47 b, The prayer of the 
Lorde, .conteyneth ..great and weyghty matter.s, suche as 
neither aungcil nor man. .was able so pitheli to comprise in 
.so few wordes. X794 Palky Evid. u, ii. (18*7) sx The neces- 
sity . , of comprising what he delivered within^a small com- 
pass, 1838 Bright Sp. India .24 June, There is far more in 
It. .than any man. .can compHse. .within the compass of a 
speech of ordinary length. 

e. To comprehend or include or w a class 
or denomination. 

X397 Hooker Meet. Pol. v. Iviii. § 2 We use . , under the 
name of their substance not only to comprise that whereof 
they outwardly consist, but also the secret grace, xysa 
Johnson Rambler No. X94 r 4 This knowledge [of the 
world] she comprises in the rules of visiting, the history of 
the present hour, an early intelligence of the change of 
faslnons, etc. 1833 C. BrontS VilletU viii, (X876) 68 In 
her own single person she could have compiled the duties of 
a first minister and a superintendent of police. 

4 . Of things material ; + a. To take in within its 
space ; to enclose, to hold. Obs, 


1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 221/4 Al the world myght not 
haue comprysed hym. zgifi Fabyan hi. ccxl. 281, viii 
fote of grounde nowe bath my body comprysed. i6ai 
Elsing Debates ^H o. Lords (1870) 105 The amendements 
cannot be comprised in the parcriement. They have newe 
wytten yt. 1648 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vr. v. XS47 
H. More Song of Soul i. iii. xxxviii, But smoreing filth so 
close it doth comprize Thai it cannot flame out. 

b. To contain, as parts malting up the whole, 
to consist of (the parts specified). 

X481 Caxton Myrr. i. iv. 16 The fourme of the world and 
the facyoii after_ that it conteyneth and corapriseth. s66z 
S'nLLiNGFL._ Orig. Sac>‘, 11. iv. § 4 The three walls of the 
City in which the three chief parts of it were comprized. 
x868 Peard IVnitr-Fartn, xiii. 130 The works . . comprise 
four ponds for fish. Mod, Advt, The house comprises box- 
room, nine bed-rooms, bath-room, etc. 

c. To extend so as to contain, to extend to; to 
cover a space or time. 

X 34 * R. Copland Gnydon's Qnesi. CMrnrg. C iv, A corde 
that.,comprisethal| the elbow and moeueth the lytell arme. 
x8s6 Stanley Siimi <5- Pal,^ v. (1858) 255 The first division 
of this plain, which comprised the territory of the ancient 
Philistines. 1870 Max Muller 5 'r. Relig. (1873) 49 The 
registers, .which comprised a period of 200,000 years. 

6. Of things immaterial: a. To lake in or in- 
clude; as opposed to leaving out. 

x6si Kaxtcr Inf. Bapt. 67 The term [seed of God] doth 
comprize Infants, 1823 Tiiaciier Mil. Jrnl, 79 [To] Com- 
prize all the cases. 

b. To embrace as its contents, matter, or subject. 
1763 Dlack.stonk Comm. I, 354 Such subsequent parts of 
these commcniarles, as will . . comprize almost every object 
of the Justices' jurisdiction. 178B Priestley Led. Hist, 
HI. xiii. 102 The third division of our subject , , comprizes 
what is necessary . , to be kndwn previous to the study of 
histoiy. 1837 Dickens Pithw. xv, ‘The word politics .. 
comprises, 111 itself, a diincult situly of no inconsiderable 
magnitude*. 

6. passive. To be included, embraced, compre- 
hended : a. in (or loithiii) a document or its scope, 
in a clas.s, or group. 

CX423 Wyntoun Cron, ix. ix. 60 Thre yheris Irwys.. 
Qwhare-in )j® Scottis men and }>“ kyng ware compiysyd. 
X483 Caxton Cato 5 b, Oucr and aboue these [command- 
ments] that be comprysed in this sayd table, 1325 Bp. 
Clerk in Ellis Orig, Lett. 11. 88 I. 320 Theys maters war 
. . noit comprisyd in the articles expressly. 1399 Siiaks. 
Hen. y, V. li. 96 She is our capitall Demand, compris’d 
Within the forc-ranke of our Articles. 1636 Bramiiali. 
Replic. 22 Tlie new Articles since comprised in that Creed. 
x8a3 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystnllogr. 271 Decrements 
on the acute solid angles, are all comprised within class b. 

b. in, within a space or lime, between limits. 
1387 Golding De Mornay vi. 81 The Might or Power is 

couertly comprised bciweene them both. X603 Knoi.les 
Hist. Tnrfis (1621) 7 The writing.. wherein lier oath for 
never marrying againc was comprised. ^ 1784 Cook’s Pay. 
(1790) VI. 19(33 Th.at racmorublc day, in which arc com- 
prized the affecting incidents, and melandioly particulars. 
*7®7 J- Barlow Oratum 4 July xo When an hundred 
miUion.s of people are comprised within your territory. 
1794 Sullivan Viesu Nat. II. 31 The hours, when the 
electric fluid appears feeblest, are those comprised within 
the time [between evening and sunri.se]. 

c. nnder a heading, title, common term, division. 
*378 Lytb Dodaens rv. Ixxi. 333 Whiche are all comprised 

under the name of wilde Thlstelles. 1633 Gouge Comm, 
Ifeb, i, 2 All. . Christians, .comprised under this particle Us. 
X703 Moxon Mecit, Exerc. 238 Materials . . are comprised 
under six Heads, viz. x. Bricks, 2. Tiles, 3, Morter, 4. Laths, 
etc. 1870 Rolleston Anion. Life Introd. fix The sub- 
division Loricata, under which are comprised the two orders 
of Crocodilina and Chelonia. 

d. To be comprehended summarily. _ 

*502 Ord, Ciysten Men (W. de W. 1506) n. ii. 87 In the.se 
two poyntes is comprysed all the holy scrypture. 137(5 
Fleming Fanop. Epist. 4x5 In this clause the sum of their 
request Is comprised, zfiox Bp. Barlow^ Serm. Patties 
Crosse 20 The whole dutie of a Christian is comprised in 
one word. 1698 Dryden Mneid 11. 8fi Behold a Nation in 
a Man comprised. 1732 Berkeley AlcipAr, 1. § ii 
Academical study may be comprised in two points, reading 
and meditation. 1834-43 Southey Doctor (j 86 x) 40 Whether 
the secret of the Freemasons be comprised in the mystic 
word above. 

e. Said especially of the things that collectively 
make up the whole of the thing or class spoken of. 

*380 North Plntarch (1676) 107 There were but one and 
thirty Cities comprised onely in the League. 1675 Baxter 
Cairn TheoL i. 11. 4 It is various degiues of punishment 
which are comprised in the word Death. X7SX Johnson 
Rambler No. 158 r 10 What should be comprised in the 
proposition. X794 Suluvan View Nat. II. 430 All the 
various titles that we find in the heathen mythology, we at 
last find comprized in Apollo, or the Sun. 

-f*?. To put together, draw up, compose (a 
treatise). Obs, 

1485 Caxton CAas. Gi. ax Pepjm, and in especial charle- 
mayn upon whome this werke is comprysed. xso9_ Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xiv, viii, A ryght greate boke he did truly 
compryse. *628 M. Lok ifttle) The Famovs Historic of 
the Indies : Declaring the Aduentures of the Spaniards . . 
with Varietie of Relations of the Religions, Lawes, Gouern- 
ments . . of that People. Comprised into sundry Decads. 
f 8. Of things : a. To take up, fully occupy 
(a space). Obs. rare, 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. n. xxxiv. 144 Olde yesselles 
charged with stones,. shal be drowned so that they shal 
compryse and fylle all the hauene, 

b. To constitute, make up, compose, rare. 

*794 G. Adams Nai, ^ Exp. PMlos. n. xvi. 238 The 

whe< 4 s and pinions oorapriring the wheel-wrk. X794 FALEY 1 

Evid. I. ix, (tSiv) 169 The propositions which comprise the 
several heads of our testunony. I 


I 9 . The participles are used absolutely : = In- 
' eluding, included (cf. F.jt compris) ; so the gerund. 
1633 H, CoGAN tr. Pitiio's Trav. vil 21 He had lost 
above three thousand and five hundred men, not comprising 
the wounded, 1663 Gerbier Counsel z 7 One quarter of the 
lonick Column, the Base and Capital comprised. Ibid. 56 
Brick-layers will work, .the inside for thirty three shillings, 
arches comprised. 1887 W. G. Palgrave Ulysses, Phra 
Bat, The edifice.. is square, about thirty feet in dimension 
each way, without comprising the outer colonnade. 

Hence Oompri-sedji//. a., Compri'sing vbl. sb. 
sea^ppl, a. 

c 1373 Sir j. Baleour PractieJes (1754) 147 Redemptioun 
of comprysit landis. Marg. Difference betwix comprysit 
landis and wodset landis. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634] 295 
If he be in himselfe, they are also two, the comprizing and 
the comprized. 1609 Skene Reg, MaJ. no Comprisiiigs of 
lands, xfigi E._ Taylor tr, Belunen 316 Which breaketh 
the comprized Life i^ain. 1879 Sir G. Scott Leci. Archit. 
I. 229 The subdivisions . , three or four under one compris- 
ing arch. 

f Compri'semexLt. Obs, rare-^. [f. Con- 
PRISE V. + -MENT.] Comprehension ; compass. 

xfi4o Yorke Union Hon. To Rdr., To see a Booke of tliis 
Compi'isement, subscribed by James Yoikc, Black Smith. 

J* Coxnpri'sor, -er. Obs, rare, [f. Comprise 
V. -f- -Ett I : the form -or, -our, in the suffix is by 
association with words from Fr. or Latin.] 

1 . Sc. Latv. One who ‘ comprises ’ or attaches the 
land or goods of another. (See Comi’iime i.) 

c 1373 Sir J, Balfour Practkks (17S.4) 40 Gif the Olficiar 
. . apprehend the said gudis and geir . . and be certane 
coinpiy.souris sworn to that effect, lauchfullie poindis and 
compiy-sis the samin. ifizx Se. Acts Jns VI, c. S Ni The 
compriser hath right to the mailes, duties, and profites of 
the Landes. 1673 Court Bk. in Archieol, Coll, Ayr ^ IVig- 
toun (1B84) IV. 109 (Jam. Supp.) Arthnre Bryce, one of the 
compriseris thereof, heing peixionallie present, declares the 
said skaith to his judgements wes . . tuentie two shilling, 

2 . One who composes (a treatise) ; an author. 
[8ee Comprise 7.) 

1627 Fkltiiam Resolves t, i, If I bee corrupted by them 
[idle Books], the Coniprlsor of them is mediately a cause of 
my ill. 

t Compri'sure. Obs. rare. [f. COMPRlSE-h 

-BRE.] Comprehension, compass ; a summary. 

<z 164X Br. Mountagu Ads ij Mon. (1642) 39 Those hooks 
be of wondrous Ait and Compri.sure. /bid. i.)g_The 24. 
verse is a generall summe, or comprisiirc, of thing-, intended 
to bo performed 

t Co'mprobate, v. Obs. [f. I.. comprobJl- 
ppl. stem of comprobdre ", see next.] imns. To 
prove, confiim ; to approve, sanction. 

X53X Klvot Gov, III. xxiU, For as well that sentence, as all 
other before rehcased, do comprobate with holy scripture 
that god is the fountayne of Sapience, xfifio Gauuen 
Analysis X3 There is neither Law of Hod or man requiring, 
imposing or comprobating any such Covenant. 

+ Co'mprobate, pa. ppie. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
probdt-us, pa.pple, of co/nprobdre to approve, prove, 

f. corn- intensive prefix + frobdre to prove or 
approve,] Proved, approved, confirmed : used as 
pa. pple. of prec. >= comprobccted. 

1583 in Burnet Hist, Ref. II. lor The Kings Highness, 
who hath always showed, and largely comprobate himself a 
most devoute Son unto the Sec Apostolick. 1329 More 
Heresyes ii. vil Wks. 187/1 Good & substancial aucthorite, 
comprobate and corrohoiate by y“ whole body of Chris- 
tendom. 1671 True Nauconf. 40 Their .singul.ir importance 
. . hath been so .signally comprobat by after events. 

t Comproba'tion. Obs, [ad. L. comprobdtiSn- 
em, n. ofaction £ comprobdre : see prec,] 

1 , The action of proving tme (by testimony or 
demonstration) ; proof, confirmation, attestation, 

1390 W. Swinderdy in Foxe A. t[ M. (15831 467 Some of 
these [accusations] they [Friers and Priests] clepiuden de- 
nounciations, and some weren clepcd comprobation&_ that 
weren there falsely forsworne. 1584 Wolsbv in Fiddes 
Life ii. (1728] 72 In signe, token and comprobation of the 
.singuler comforte which wee take in the same, 1357 
Records IVhetst, Y iii. The comprobation of tbe^ same by 
resolution. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vii, That is 
only esteemed . . a legall testimony, which receives corn- 
probation from the moutlis of at least two witnesses. 

2 . The action of approving, or declaring to be 
good; approbation, sanction. 

X38Q More Heresyes i, Wks. 123/1 The comprobacion of 
pilgrimages. X35X Recorde Cast. KnowL (1556) 244 The 
lyrst form , . bathe comprobation of manye men. xfifia H. 
Stubbb Ind. Nectar vil 157 That is the voice of Kxperience 
in Comprobation of the use of it. 

'I* Coiupi?0‘c]l(e, V. Obs. rare, [answers to a 
F. type *comproche-r\ perh. formed by change of 
prefix from approche,) inir. To approach, 
ciSoo Lancelot 247a The lycht Of phebus comprochit 
with his mycht. Ibid. 2507 A certan day, that now com- 
prochit nere. 

t Coiuprodu'ce, v. Obs. rare. [f. Com- -f- 
PfiODUCB.] trans. To produce together {roiih). 

c X630 Jacicson Creed vi. iv. Wks. V. 227 Nor was it corn- 
produced or concreated with them but created in them after 
they were made, 2674 HiatMAN Qnittqnari, Hist, (ed. 2) 
118 He is as truly the^cause of what is comproduced and 
concreated, as of what is produced and created. 

So -i* Ooxupxodxi'otioxx, production in combina- 
tion, joint product; t Coxnprodu'otive a,, pro- 
ductive in combination with another ; also as sb. 
1658 Sir T, Browns Card. Cyrtts iii. 46 In what diminu- 
tives the Plastick principle lodgeth, is exemplified iu Seeds, . 
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wherein the greater mass affords so little Comproductlon, 
1686 Go'tD Celest. Bodies 11. iv. aia Comets, .being the Com* 
Productions of those Simeriour Causes which are the 
Authors of the aforesaid Evils. Ibid. i. xii. 46 They also 
have a certain dependance on Warmth, as a Comproductive 
at least. 

+ Comproiuisal. Obs. rare. [f. next -i- -al.] 
= Compromise sb. 2 b. 

170a W. J. Brttyils Voy. Levtait ii. 7 An Election by Com- 
promisal is when the Cardinals give a full Power to some of 
their College to elect a Pope, 

Compromise (kp-mpnifinaiz), sh. Forms; 5-7 
oomprimise, 6-7 -ize, 6 -prymise ; 6-7 -pre- 
mise, 6 -yse, -ize, -isse ; 5 -promesse, 6 -isse, 
7 -ize, (6 compramis), 5- compromise, [a. F. 
comproniis, ad. L. coniprdmiss~um, pa. pple. of 
comprdmiilere (also OF. compromisce, L. type 
*comproniiss-d ) ; see Compromit.] 
tl. Promise or mutual promise, rare. Obs. 

1448 Craft of Lovers (R. suppl.). Me semeth by feiture of 
womanly property Ye should be trusty and trew of com- 
primis. 

+ 2 . A joint promise or agreement made by con- 
tending parties to abide by the decision of an 
arbiter or referee. Also, the document in which 
such an agreement is drawn up. Obs. 

1426 in Arnolde Chron. (1520) 116 To this present^ com- 
promise, my sayd Lorde of Glouceter hath subscribid his 
name .. and in seniblable forme my lorde of Winchester in 
a nother compromise subscribid w‘ his hande . . to stond at 
the aduyse ordinaunce and arbitrement of y^ parsons aboue- 
sayd. 1464 Plumfiion Corr. 10 Horbury sals that ye & the 
minister stand in comprimise to abide the award of Sir John 
Malivera & others, a 1559 Tonstal Let. in Burnet Records 
No. 9 (R.) The compromise of them all made unto the said 
King Edward the First to stand to his judgment. _ 1594 
West SymboL ir. Compromise § i A Compromise is the 
faculty or power of pronouncing sentence between persons 
at variance, given to Arbitrators by the parties mutuall pri- 
vate consent. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Compromize. 
b. Election by compromise ; see quots. 

1736 Ayliffe Parerg, 242 The third Form of an Election 
was that of a Compromissum, viz. when some certain Clergy- 
men qualified by Law_ had a power gianted to them of 
electing by a Compromise. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Com- 
promise. .m beneficiary matters . . signifies an act, whereby 
those who have the right of election, transfer it to one or 
more persons, to elect a person capable of the office. 1885 
Cath. Diet. 204/1 Compromise is, when all_ the cardinals 
agree to entrust the election to a small committee of two or 
three members of the body, 

3 . The settlement or arrangement made by an 
arbiter between contending ;parties ; arbitration. 

1479 in Eiig. Gilds 426 The Maire and Shiref of Bristowe 
to kepe theire due residence at the Counter. . to sett parties 
in re.st^and ease by theire advertysement, compromesse, or 
otherwise ; ynless then it so requyre that they must remit 
theym to the lawe.^ 1580 E. Knight Tryail of Truth 30 
(T.) Either the parties are persuaded by friends, or by thmr 
lawyers, to put the matter in comprymise, 1591 Horsey 
Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 256 The Company and I made even 
of all things euer past betwen us, by compramis of fewer 
woorthy personages. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV, i. i, 33, I . . 
will be glad to do my beneuolence, to make attonements 
and compremises betweene you. 1644 Bulwcr Chirol. 93 
Those who.. refer their controversies to an arbiter, put to 
comprimise, or chuse an umpLer. 

4 . A coming to terms, or arrangement of a dis- 
pute, by concessions on both sides ; partial surren- 
der of one’s position, for the sake of comingto terms; 
the concession or terms offered by either side. 

In U.S^. history, the name of various arrangements between 
contending sections on the questions of the tariff, (e. g. Com- 
promise Act of 1833I and of slavery {Missouri Coitpromise 
of 1820, Compromise of 1850, Crilletideti C. of i860}. 

1516 Fab yah vn. 663 The sayd Cristofer suyd the sheryffes 
. .and fynally [they] were fayne, by wave of compremyse, 
to_ gyue vnto hym an hondreth marke. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, ii. i. 233 War’d he hath not, But basely yeelded 
vpon comprimize. That which his Ancestors atchieu'd with 
blowes. 1595 — Johit. v. i. 67 Shall we. .make comprimise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce To Armes Inuasiue ? 
1726 Berkeley Let. T. Prior 12 Nov. Wks. 1871 IV. 137 
If the affair with Partinton were adjusted this winter, by 
reference or compromise. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. II. 509 It was.. necessary to come to a compromise 
with the papal commissioners. 1878 Gen. R. Taylor in N. 
Amer. Rev, CXXVI. 77 The Missouri Compromise of 
1820. 1879 Froude Casar xv. 225 Invidious laws had 
been softened by compromise, 
b. A settlement ^ debts by composition. 

H. H. Wilson Brit. India. III. 388 Munir-al-Mulk 
had consented to a compronuse of his debts. 

5 . Jig. Adjustment for practical purposes of rival 
courses of action, systems, or theories, conflicting 
opinions or principles, by the sacrifice or surrender 
of a part of each. 

a 171X Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. X721 HI. no, I in my 
Breast would lodge a double Mind, One to the World, and 
one to Heav'n inclin'd , And by this Corn-promise strove to 
adjust The Rights of Conscience, and the Claims of Lust. 
*775 Burke Sp. Cone. Amer, Wks. III. in All government, 
indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, 
and every prudent act, is founded on compromise and barter 
• - we give and take; we remit some rights, that we may 
enjoy others. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. H. 629 Logic 
adrnim of no compromise. The essence of politics is com- 
promise. _ x86o lUNcSLEY Misc, II, 6s Our governors now . . 
make a fair compromise between discipline and fmedom. 

b. qnasi-tfoMrr. A'pplied to anything that results 
from or embodies such an arrangement. 


>797 Godwin Enquirer 1. i. 2 All virtue is a compromise 
between opposite motives and inducements. 1821 J. Q. 
Adams in C, Davies Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 175 This last 
decree is a compromise between philosophical theory and 
inveterate popular habits. 1858 J. Mautineau Studies Chr. 
270 You deny the self-consistency of the Church of England 
and call it a compromise. 

6. A putting in peril or hazard, endangenng, 
exposure to ri^ or suspicion ; see Coiipeomisb v. 8. 
t To put to compromise [F. mettre en compromise : 
to risk, hazard, imperil (o 5 f.). 

1603 Holland It is absurd, .to hazzard 

and put to comprimise (as it were) our owne reputation and 
vertue for another man. 1844 Lever T. Burke Iv, Where 
each could come without compromise of dignity. 

Compromise (kf>*mpromaiz), V. Also 7 eom- 
primlse, -ize, -premyze, 7-8 -premise, -ize, 7 
-promize. [f. the sb., in various distinct uses ; 
in some of these replacing the earlier Compromit.] 
{Comprimize attributed to Wolsey 1524 in Fiddes* JVolsey 
(1724) II. 88, is an evident error for comprise.) 

I. f 1 . trans. Of arbiters : To adjust or settle 
(differences, conflicting claims, etc.) between par- 
ties. Also Jig. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Compromettere, to compromise, or arbitrate. 
Compromessario, an arbitrer or vmpier to compromise a 
thing. 1606 Heywood 2nd Pt. If you. know Wks. 1874 1 . 262 
The Lady Ramsey hath . . Procur’d the reuerend preacher. 
Doctor Nowell, To comprimise and end our difference. 1647 
Ward Simp. Colter (1843} 22 If the whole conclave of Hell 
can so compromise exadverse and dlametricall contradic- 
tions. a i&i Fuller Worthies, Latic., Hugh of Man- 
chester, In that Age such mortified men were presumed the 
most proper Persons, peaceably to compremise differences 
between the greatest Princes. 1718 Freethinker'&o. 9 P_2 
To compremise this Affair equitably. 1798 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XXV. 571 Frequent comparison is necessary 
to select their coincidences, to compromise their deviations, 
and to reconcile their seeming contradictions. 

'j' 2 . To be compromised', to be agreed as the 
result of compromise or mutual concession, to 
have come to terms. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i. Hi. 79 When Laban and himselfe 
were compremyz’d That all the eanelings which were streakt 
and pied Should fall as Jacobs bier. 1799 Coleridge tr. 
Schiller’s Piccolom. iv. vi. Are you compromised? [Ger, 
Seid ihreinig f] 

3 . Of contending parties; To settle (differences) 
by mutual concession ; to come to terms about. 

1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. iv. (1843) 35 When time 
servea they that make the difference can compromise it. 
*755 Johnson Diet, s.y., i. Tocompound; to adjust a com- 
pact by mutual concessions : as, they compromised the affair 
at a middle rate. 1770 Plaad Man I, 96 Prudence might 
suggest to me to compronuse the matter with my father. 
1803 Wellington in Owen Disp. 221 The knowledge of our 
arrangements .. may induce.. Scindiah and Holkar to com- 
promise their differences. 1853 C. BrontS Villetie xxiii. 
(1876) 243 To speak truth, I compromised matters ; I served 
two masters. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xviii, With much 
difficulty, the dispute was compromised. 

4 . itUr. To come to terms by mutual concession ; 
to come to an agreement by the partial surrender 
of position or principles. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. ii.iii. (1662} 48 Those that are 
most dumb will at least compromise with the rest that all 
things are by the guidance .. of a Knowing Principle. 
i6da — Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. {1712} z6 He may with a 
safe conscience compromise with his Superiours,and use their 
language . . concerning such things. 1679 Puller Moder. 
Ch. Eng, xvii, 458 No [rejformed church in the (Christian 
world is more truly protesjant than is the church of Eng- 
land ; nor any which (all things compared) less compromiseth 
with Rome. ^ 1754 R.ichardson Grandison I. xxxviii. 277 
To induce him to compromise on those terms. 1798 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev, XXV. 577 It would be more con- 
venient to compromise _whh custom. 1874 Morley Com- 
promise (1886) 56 The disciples of the relative may afford to 
compromise. The disciples of the absolute, never. 1880 
McCarthy Own Times III. xliiL 293 Two extreme parties 
there were who would not compromise. 

'j' 5 . trans. To compound for, make composition 
for. rare. (Cf. the so, sense 4 b.) 

*757 Herald (1758) II. g No. 16 The landed gentlemen 
.should sufier . . with them, and compromise the sufferings 
with the alienation of a part . . of thmr estates. 

0 . tnir. To make a practical compromise. (See 
the sb. sense 5.) 

1836 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 461, I never thought of 
compromising between a present and a posthumous edition, 
II. 1 7 . trans. To entrust (a matter) to a per- 
son for his decision or award. Obs. 

1642 T. Goodwin Heart of Christ in H, 58 , 1 could put 
my Soule into such a mans hands, and can comprimise my 
salvation to him. 


o. _‘To put to the hazard of being censured 
(Phillips) ; to expose (oneself, one’s own or an 
other’s reputation, credit, or interests) to risk o 
danger, to imperil; to involve in a hazardou 
course, to commit (oneself). 

1696 Fhillifs^ s. V., It behov'd him not to Compromise hi 
Honour Md his Reputation. 1727-31 in Bailey vol. II 
*785 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks, 1859 1. 436, I think . . yoi 
by no means compromised yourself or your country. 179 
Roscoe L. de Medici vii. (1836) 232 An open attack [b 
Pohtiano upon Merula] might therefore have compromisei 
the name of Lorenzo. 1810 T. Green Diary 29 Sept. 179 
Compromise . . he [Roscoe] employs, by what authority 
know not, to express the putting to hazard by implication 
i^i Myers Th, tii. § 35 No essential of Jewisl 
faith would be compromised by doubting the Divine die 
tation of the Proverbs of Agar. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng 


1 . 171 The characters of a king of England, and of the 
three estates of the realm, are cumpronused in the treat- 
ment which she received from them, 1883 — Short Stnd. 
IV. I. vii. 76 Alexander._.had up intention of compromising 
himself by an authoritative decision. 

Compromised (k^i-mprtosizd), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. -I- -ED 1.] fa. Agreed by compromise, b. 
Subjected to, arranged or modified by, compromise, 
e. Exposed to risk, danger, or discredit ; damaged 
in reputation, d. That has been in contact with 
infectious disease. 

1596 See Compromise v. 2. 

x344 Kinglake Ebthen. i. We walked down to the pre- 
cincts of the (Quarantine Establishment, and here awaited 
us the ‘ compromised' officer of the Austrian Government. 
Ibid, xviii. Telling him.. how deeply I was ‘compromised’ 
. .by my contact with a person . .since dead of the Plague. 
1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xv. 269 The Emperor .. dis- 
owned his compromised minister in London. 1864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 189 A kind of compromised explosion, like 
that of damp fireworks. 

Co’mpromiser. [f. as prec. -f -eb i.] 
f 1 . One wlio acts as arbiter in a dispute. Obs. 
x5^8 Florid, Mezzanaro, a mediatour, an vmpier, an 
arbitrator, a compromiser. <zi654 WnnsriiR & Rowley 
Cure for Cuckold iv. i, My brother, and the other compro- 
iiiiser, come to take up the busine.ss. 

2 . One who enters into a compromise ; an advo- 
cate of compromise or partial concession. 

18x8 T ODD, Compromiser, he who makes concession. X835 
Tails Mag. II. 769 All others are temporizens, waiters upon 
occasion and opportunity, compromisers, oscillators. 1874 
Morley Compromise (x8S6} 216 Perhaps the compromiser 
shrinks, .because he thinks the time has not yet come. 1880 
M'^Cartiiy Own Times IV. 75 The Minister who had seemed 
a daring Reformer to one generation might seem but a 
chilly compromiser to another. 

Compromising (kp-mpr^maizii)), 'vbl. sb. The 
action of the verb Combbomise, 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Kiij, Towards the Compro- 
mising of those differences. 

Oo'xu^romising, a. That compromises. 
axSfio Calhoun Wks. (1874) II. 6 A compromi.sing spirit, 
always ready to yield a part to save the residue. xBSg 
Aikeftxum 22 Dec. 817/3 The offending sheet was cancelled 
and another substituted, omitting the compromising words. 
Hence Co'mpxomlsinffly adv. 
x888 N.Amer, Rev. Feb. aoo He touched it coarsely, .but 
not compromisingly— with unmistakable condemnation. 
Compro'missa:^, a. tObs. [ad. L. com- 
promissari-iis pertaining to arbitration, f. compro- 
missum Compbomise : see -aby h Cf. F. compro- 
missaire sb.] Of or pertaining to compromise. 

*795 Wythe Deeis. Virginia 109 The object of these 
compromissary disceptations is to prevent expense, delaj', etc. 

t Compromi'ssion. Obs. [ad. med.L. com- 
promission-em action of compromising: cf F. 
comprotnission^ 

1 . The submission by contending parties of the 
matters in dispute to the decision of an arbitrator. 

ci4as Wyntoun Cron. viu. ii. {heading), Of ]>e Compro- 
missyowne Made of l»e successyowne. Ibid, viii, iii, 3 JJe 
slates of Scotland. .Had made ^are compromyssyown Hale 
in )>e Dyscretyown Of Edward. 1524 Wolsey in Strype 
Eccl, Mem. I. App._xii. 24 A compromyssion to bee made 
of such partys as_ either themperour or the Frenche king 
have in the Duchie of Mylain, into the poopes hands per 
viam depositi, 

2 . = COMPEOMISE 2 b. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxiii, 50 De Chanownys to call 
to Chaptere Upon a day, and J>are )>am ger Mak a new 
Electioune. In way of Compromyssioune All his behovyt to 
be done, a 1528 Skelton Image //y/tfcn Wks. II, 336 His 
[the Pope's] indictions And his interdictions With croked 
commyssions Colde compromyssions. _ 1885 Athengmn aS 
Mar. 403/3 Election.. by compromission, wherein certain 
delegates or proctors, being chosen by the chapter, retired to 
nominate, the remainder of the chapter continuing in prayer 
and pledged to accept the nomination of the delegates. 

3 . A compromising or arranging (of anything 
disputed), 

1624 Darcie Heresies viii. 31 A Comprimi.ssion of dayes, 
when this holy Sacrament [Easter] was to be celebrated 

Compromisso'rial, a, rare-°. [f L. type 
*cotnpromissori-us (pLY.compromissoire : scc-OBt) 
-b -AL.] = COMPBOMISSABY. 

_ i68x Blount Glossogr. (ed. s', Compromissorial, pertain- 
mg to the Authority granted the Arbiter by consent of the 
Parties. 1721 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Compromit (kpmpriym'it), v. Also 6-7 oozn- 
premit, -pximifc. [ad. L. compromilt-We (in 
sense i below), f. com- together -h prdmittSre to 
Peomise. The ppl. stem comprdmiss- gave CoM- 
PEOMiSE. _ In F. compromettre, pa. pple. and sb, 
compromi 5 l\ , 

t i.re/f. (and^arr.). To bind themselves mutually, 
to enter into a Compbomise (sense 3). Obs- 

Csrr. p. li, The Earl of Westmerland.. 
ana William Plompton .. nave compromitted them either 
Mrty, to stand to the award and arbitrament of, etc. 1532 
Elyot Gmt. HI. iv. Either of them . . compromittinge them 
selfes . . to aln'de and perfoutme all suche sentence and 
awarfe. e 1^65 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot- (1728) 14 
Both the said parties were compromit, by their oaths to 
stazid at the deliverance of the arbitrators. 

+ 2 . trans. To refer (a matter in dispute), by 
joint agreement, to an miter for settlement. Obs, 
1460 Cafgravb Chron, 159 The grete debate betwix the 



COMPBOMIT. 


COMPULSIOIT. 


Kyng and his barnes was compromitted to the doni of the 
Kyng of Frauns. 1477 in Ei^. GUds (1870) 304 marg,. The 
controversie is compromytted to the kynge. 1594 West 
Symbol, II. § 7 The parties striving be they.. which com- 
promit the same. _ 1606 Earl Northampton in True j- 
Per/. Relation Pp j a, In compromitting causes of vnkinde- 
nesse or dissention to such a Bishop. 

1 1 ). intr. or absol. To submit to arbitration. Obs. 
1S79 Fenton Gmcciard. (1618) 160 The Florentines refusing 
to compromit. i6og Skene Reg. Maj, 21 It is permitted to 
comptomit, 

+ c. fg. (trans.) To commit to, leave to the 
decision of ; {intr.) to submit advisedly to. Obs. 

1S9Q T. Fenne Frities 80 b, Wherefore they were forced 
to compromit the matter to Ladle Fortune. 1603 Florid 
Montaigne iii. xli. (1632) 591 Expecting death.. with coun. 
tennnee and voice so little daunted, that they seemed to 
have compromitted to this necessitie. 

1 3 , To settle (a dispute) by arbitration ; to settle 
by mutual agreement or compromise. Obs. 

*537 tu W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 141 To com- 
proniyt a mater in varyaunce. xMg S. Clarke Descr. 
Germany 7 The second Counsell.. is of a few Civilians, 
where all matters extrajudiciall are handeled and compre- 
mitted. 1693 Luttreli. Brief Rel, (1837) *80 'Tis 

belelved the matter will be compremitted. 

'I'b. To settle, allay, appease. Obs. [perhaps 
associated with L. comprimere to repress.] 

*575 G. Harvey Letler-bk, (Camden Soc.) 157 Full mutch 
adooe had I . , to dissemble mic .siiddain fansies, and com- 
primitt inie jnward passions. 1620 Ford Linea V, (1843) 66 
A physitian to other men's afTectlons as to his own . . by 
comprimilting .such passions as runne into an insurrection. 
+ 4 . To delegate to some other person or persons 
one’s right of voting in an election. Obs. 

xfizS Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden Soc.l ^ The said 
President and convente . . have preceded to their election, 
and fully compromytted in your grace to name and ap- 
poynt one of the brether and convente there, x^ig A riicles 
agst, Wolsey in Fiddes Life 11. (1726I 176 The same Lord 
Cardinal . .when any Houses of Keligion hath been void, 
hath . . induc'd them to compromit their Election in him, 
*573 G. Harvey (C amden Soc.) 43 Heforcid men.s 
voices as . . when I was chosen to the Greek lecture, he said 
unto sum. You shall comprimit. 

6 . V.S. {Obsoiescent.) = Compbomisb ». 8 , 

X787T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 153 The public repu- 
tation is, every moment, in danger of being compromitted 
with him, X79_4 Oouv. Morris in Sparks Life IVrii. 
(X832) II, 390 Liable to the danger of compromitting him- 
sell. 1807 Pike Sources Missies, i. App, 31 It has compio- 
mitted the faith of our government with those savage war- 
riors. X875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 321 Mucus may 
so accumulate in the Jungs . . as seriously to embarrass, or 
even fatally compromit, respiration. 

+ h. To embroil ; = Commit v. 8 b. Obs. 

*793 T. Jefferson IFrii. (z8^g) IV. ao None but an enemy 
• .would avail himself of the Indiscretions of an individual 
to compromit two nations esteeming each other ardently. 
Hence Compromitting vbb. sb. aud ppl. a. 
x6x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 167 There should be no com- 
promitting at all in so .serious a canvase. 

t Compromit, sb. So. Obs. [?f. the verb.] 
Reference of a dispute to an arbiter ; arbitration ; 
the decision of an arbiter. 

*5»S Sc. Act fas. ^'(1814) 293 (Tara.) Thar was corapro- 
mittis maid for concord to be hade betuix the erlis of Anguss 
& Arane.^ xSS9 in Tytler JList, Scot. (X864) III. 301 tJpon 
compromitt made betwixt them and the lord.s sent from the 
queens grace regent. fX575 Sir J. Balfour Practicks 
(X754) 180 Ane minor . . cannot consent to ane compromit. 
xteg Skene Reg. Maj. eo In how many arbiters ane com- 
promit sould be made. JHd. 21 Ane compromit receaves 
na execution, nor obedience : Except ane pane be adjoined 
and conteined in it. 

+ Compromi:ttee*. Obs. [f. prec. + -ee.] One 
to whom a matter is compromitted, an arbiter, 

160a Fulbecke wd Pt. Parall. 4 Such lythes as be not 
spiritual, but. .feudall, may be ordered and disposed by lay 
compromittees. 

t Compromi'tter. Obs. [f. as prec. + -er 1.] 
One who compromits ; the arbiter in a compromise. 
(Cf. Compromit ®. 3.) 

*579 Fenton Giticciard. xx. (1399) 93^ He had done the 
ofiice of a friendlie Arbitratour and Compromittour. 

+ Compropo'rtion, v, Obs. rare. [f. Com- -i- 
PBOT>ORTiOEr». (perh. in med.L.).] irans. To pro- 
portion together. 

X447 Bokeniiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 12 Shap and colour and 
eclie feture Were comproporcyond in swych equalyte That 
she myht be merour of al bewte. 

t Compropo'rtion, sb. Obs. rare. Common 
or joint proportion. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 32 Other parts make out 
their comproportions, and inferences upon whole, or parts. 

'i' Comprote'ctor. Obs. [see Com-.] A joint 
protector. 

x66a J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VH (1867) 47 The King of 
France made him comprotector of that nation. 

Comprovi'ncial, a. and sb. [mod. ad. med.L, 
comprovincidlis : see Com-.] 

A. adj. Cf or belonging to the same province. 
X590 Spenser F, Q. hi. iii. 32 The six islands, compro- 
ulnciall In ancient times vnto great Britannee. x65a N eeo- 
HAM tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. asx King Arthur . . recover'd six 
Comprovincial Isles of the Sea (which are the very words 
of Geofferie of Monmouth). 

b. Cf the same archiepiscopal province. 

*593 Bilson Govt. ChrisPs Ck. 360 The comprovincial 
bishops. 1709 J. Johnson Clergym. Vade^m. n. 270 They 
are not to be reckoned Bishops, who are not , . consecrated 


7^7 

by the comprovincial bishops. X830 Bp, Phillpotts Let. 
Abp. Canterb, 90 Call together your comprovincial Bishops. 
iB8g Gitardian 13 May i ‘That a bishop should be tried by 
his metropolitan, sitting with his comprovincial bishops, 

B. sb. A fellow-provincial j a bishop of the 
same province. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. xxv, If any of the Compro- 
vincialls be wanting he must be certih'd by the Primate. 
1701 Jnra PopiUiAngl. Pref. 13 Synodal Rights enjoy'd 
mid exercis’d by Metropolitans and their Compiovincials, 
x88o 'I'. W. Allies Life's Decision 102 The jurisdiction of 
. . a Primate oyer his com-provincials. 1887 Hat ch Grmuth 
Ch. Insiit. vii. 127 The other bishops came to be less 
fiequently spoken of as his ‘ comprovincials ', and to be 
more commonly designated by the new word ‘ suffragans '. 
+ Comprynable, a. probably error for compyn- 
able, cum-, or other variant of Companable. 

2329 More Hertsyes iii. xi. Yf they [Priests] be cum- 
prynable [Wks. 1557, 225/a, comprynable], we call theym 
vycyouse, yf they bee holy we call them ypocrytys. 

II Compsognathus (kpmpsp‘gna])®s). Palseont. 
[mod. L., f. Gr. ieop\p 6 -s elegant, dainty + yvdBos 
jaw.] A genus of extinct reptiles, remarkable for 
their bird-like affinities. Hence Compso'guatlious 
a. ; Compso'guathid a. and (a member) of the 
extinct family ConipsognathidsB (order Deiuosauria) 
to which these creatures belonged. 

X878 Darwin Orig. Spec, xi, (ed. 6) 302 The wide interval 
between birds and reptiles has been shown.. to be partially 
bridged over.. by the Coinpsognathus. 1884 G. Allen in 
Lougin. Mag. Jan. 288 Compsognathus may be regarded 
as nlling among its own class the place filled amongst 
existing mamm.TTs by the kangaroo. 1S83 Geikie Text-bk. 
Geol. vi. HI. ii. § i Compsognathus, from the Solenhofen 
Limestone . . pos.sessed a long neck, small head, and long 
hind limbs on whidi it must have hopped or walked, 
t Compt, a. Obs. [ad. L. compt-tts, pa. pplc. 
of cotn-Sre to bring together, comb (the hair), 
adorn.] Dressed, as to the hair ; more gen., trim, 
spruce, polished. 

c X400 [.see Comfert a.]. x6ao Abp. Abbot Exp. fonah 
392 Who is not much more careful of the grace of his head 
then of his health, who maketh not more account to be 
compt then to be honest ? 163a Vicars Mneid (N.\ A 
compt, accomplished prince. AX693 Urquhart Rabelais 
III. xiv. 1x8 My Wife will be jocund, feat, compt. 
b. Of discourse or style : Elegant. [So in L,] 
1617 J. Fosbroke Eng. IVamiug (z6sz) ® A compt .stile 
and filed phrase of speech. x6sa Pr^ Verses Benlosves' 
Theoph., Our ravisht souls to recreate with delight ,. of 
compt discourse. X670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 33 The ex- 
pressions ready, orderly or compt. 

0. tmnsf, of things. 

X67S Evelyn Terra {1720) 39 Leaving the Surface rough, 
rather than too compt and exquisitely trimm’d, if only you 
dig your Ground. 

Hence 'f'Co'mptly adv., in a compt manner; 
t Co'xnptness, compt quality or state, trimness. 

x6ix CoTCR,, Caintesnent, quaintly, comptly, finely, 
.sprucely. — Cointise, qumntnes, comptnes, neatnes, trim- 
nes. 1634 Pref. Verses to W. Wood's New Eng. Prvsp., 
Much Knowledge in so small roome comptly plac’t. 1640 
G. WATT.S tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, 27 Many affected . . 
Coraptnesse of stile. 

Compt, Comptable, etc. : see Count, etc. 
Compter (kaivntsr). Old spelling of Counter 
sb. (q.v. for etymology and history), formerly used 
in all senses, and from the i^lh c. the official 
spelling of the word as ; 

The name of certain city prisons for debtors, etc. 
in London, Southwark, Exeter, etc. 

The two London Compters or Counters are mentioned in 
the 15th c. : they were the Ponltry C., taken down in 18x7, 
and the Bread Street C,, succeeded in X5S3 by the Wood 
Street C., and this in 1791 by the Gilfspnr Street C., closed 
in 1854. 

xAaS-xToo [see Counter]. 16x7 Fennor (title) The Comp- 
tors Commonwealth, or a Voioge made to an Infernall 
Hand. C1630 Risdon Sitrv, of Devon § xor (1810) iii In 
the south gate are two common j^risons, also a coumpter, 
for such as be arrested upon actions at any man's suit. 
a 163a Brome 3 a»toiselle i. i. Wks. 1873 I. 3B7 How got 
you hither? Could not the (kimpter hold you? 2662 Secret 
Serv, Moneys Chas. II ^ fas, II (1851) 83 To Richard 
Normansell, secondary of Wood Street Compter. 1777 
Howard Prisons Eng. (1780) 36 The two Compters are 
near enough to be t^en care of by the same gentlemen. 
X829 London in xgth c. II. 117 [a print of ‘ Giltspur Street 
Compter’ as then existing.] x^ Morley Bnrke 43 If the 
House of Commons could send their citizens to Newgate, 
they could send its messenger to the Compter. 

Oomptian : see Comtian. 

II Comptoir (kdntwar). [Fr., a counter, count- 
ing-house, office L.type *computdidrium,ia. med. 
L. a counting table, f. computdtor reckoner.] A 
commercial agency or factory (in a foreign conntiy). 

1722 fottm, thro' Eng, 1. 231 At Amsterdam, .and Venice, 
every particular Country have their several Comptoirs for 
Letters. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. xL 227 Tellicnerry, the 
only settlement belonging to the English East India Com- 
pany on this coast . . the other places beingoply comptoirs 
by permission of Hyder Ally. Ibid. 257 This is the only 
Irench settlement on this [side of] India, that at Surat . , 
beii^ only a comptoir, 

II Coluptoiiia (kfimpt^u'nia). Boi. [mod. L., 
named by Sir J. Banks after Compton (1632-1713), 
Bishop of London.] A genus of plants (N.O. 
Myricaeesd) consisting of a single N. American 
species, C, asplenifoKa, the Sweet Fem of the 


United States; it is closely allied to Myrica or 
Gale, and is now often included in that genus. 

1823 Crabs Technol, Did. s. v., Fem-leaved Comptonia, 
a shrub, native of New England. x866 Treas. Bot., Comp- 
tonia. .was introduced in 1714 by the Duchess of Beaufort. 

Comptonite (k^-mptsnoit). Min. [named 1821 
by Brewster after Earl Compton who brought it 
from Vesuvius : see-iTE.] A mineral of the zeolite 
family, occurring in cavities of trap-rock and old 
lavas ; the same as Thomsonite. 
x8za Cleavelano Min. 386. 1863 Page Haudbh. Geol. 
Terms, Comptonite . . occuriing with calc-spar and other 
zeolitic mineials. z86g Phillips Vesnv, xi. 303 Comptonite 
and analcime are found with many other minerals. 
Comptrol, etc. : see Control, etc. 
CoULptroller (k^ntrou'bi). An erroneous 
spelling of Controller, introduced c 1 500, and 
formerly frequent in all senses; still retained in 
certain official designations, while in others it has 
been changed to the ordinary spelling. Hence 
Coxnptrollexsliip. 

Whitaker’s Almanac, 1890, gives (p. 84) Her Majesty’s 
Household — Comptroller 0/ Household ; Clerk Comptroller, 
Kitchen. Loid Chamberlain's Department — Comptroller 
of Accounts. Chapel Royal — Comptroller of Royal Closet, 
Household of Prince ofWale.s — Comptroller andfreasurer. 
Household of Duches.s of Albany — Comptroller. So in 
Households of Prince Christian, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke 
of Connaught. Also, in Government Offices (p. 148) : Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department — Comptroller and A uditor- 
General', Assistant Coniptroller and Auditor. Board of 
Trade — Comptroller of Corn Returns. Patent Office — 
Coniptroller General. National Debt Office — Comptroller 
General', Assistant Comptroller, 

But on the other hand : (p. 147) Controller of the Navy ; 
Controller of H. M. Stationery Office ; and so in the 
various departments of the Inland Revenue, Post Office, 
Telegraph.s, etc. 

Compulsary, obs. f. Compulsory. 
Compnlsative (k^mpo-lsativ), a. rare.~^ [f. 
L. covipulsdt- ppl. stem of compnlsdre, freq. of 
comptUere : see (Jompel and -ivE.] Of the nature 
of compulsion, compulsory. 

x6oz SiiAKS. Ham. 1. i. 103 (Ff.) To recouer of vs by strong 
hand And termes Compulsatiue [Q^. compulsatory], those 
foresaid Lands. 

Plence Coixipu’lsatlTely adv. 

X844 Alb. Smith /, Ledbury xxx. Deeming it compulsa- 
tively Incumbent upon every one who, etc. 1B79 Halliwell 
Hamlet Memoranda 70 To revive a repulsive action com- 
pulsatively adopted by the old players. 

+ Compulsatory (k^mpp'lsatari), a. Obs. Also 
7-8 compulsitory. [f. as prec. + -OUY.] Of the 
nature of, characterized by, or subject to compul- 
sion ; compulsory. «» 

x6o3 [.see Com puls ative]. x6xo Guillim Heraldry iii. 
xxvi. (x6ii) T85 They are sooner wone by perswasion then 
forced by compulsatorie mcanes. x6m Child Disc, Trade 
Pref. (ed. 4) xa Without compulsitory laws. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (i8ii)VI. 247 The step.. was truly.. compul- 
satory. 1827 J. Anderson Sec. <$■ Knaitil. Highl. 88 The 
practice, partly voluntary, partly compulsatory. 

Hence CompuTsatorily adv. 

X748 Richardson Clarissa (zSiil VI, xxxviii. X41 He had 
compulsatorily. .tricked me into the act of going with him. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia viii. v. Labouring wilfully in the 
field, with those who labour compulsatorily. 

f Compu'lse, sb. Obs.-^ [ad. L. compttlstt-s, 
f. comptllh-e to Compel.] = Compulsion. 

x6x6 Bullokar, Compulse, constraint, enforcement. 

Compulse (k^mpw'ls), v. ? Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
compulsd-re, freq, of compellUre to Compel, for 
which it was later often used in med.L. ; so F. com- 
pulse-r."] 

i* 1 . trans. To compel, force, oblige. Obs. 

*43*~So t*- Higden (Rolls) V. 179 CompuLsede by grete 
necessite, X549 Latimer 4/A Semi. hef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 
X28 Manye parentes constmyne theyre sonnes and daughters 
to marrye where they loue not, and some are beaten and 
compulsed. x63a Litiigow Trav, iv. (1682) 133 .^judged to 
a most cruel death, or compulsed to renounce his Christian 
Religion. 

2 . To force to move, (nonce-use, after repulse.) 
1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VIII. xviii. xiv. 73 Not to be 
compulsed by the raging tide of Austrian grenadiers. 

Hence CompuTsed ppl, a., compelled, forced, 
x^i Barnes Wks. (1573) 32V2 Compulsed chastity. 1833 
C. BrontS Villeite xxiii. (£).), She rends her woes, shivers 
them in compulsed abhorrence. 

f Compu'lsible, Obs. rare~\ [f, L. cotn- 
puls- ppl. stem of compell-Sre to Compel : see -ble.] 
Subject to compulsion ; that may be compelled. 

x66o R. Coke fustice Vind., Arts ^ Sc. 7 If Appetiivs 
sensualis be the Will, then is the Will compulsible. 

Compulsion (k^mpp’ljan). Also 5-6 -cion, 

6 -syon, -sioun. [a. F. compulsion (14th c. in 
Littr^), ad. L. contpulsidn-em, n. of action from 
compell-ere, compuls- to Compel.] The action, or 
an act, of compelling, or the condition of being 
compelled ; constraint, obligation, coercion. 

1462 Eow. iv in Ellis Orig. Lett, il 41 1, 130 We desyre 
nominge of them by way of ymposition, compulcion . . but 
all ondy of tbeyr humanitie and good wills. 1495 Ad xi 
Hen. VIT, c. 38 Bream., Made by compulcion, cohercion 
and emptisonement. ^ x3^ Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 43 
Content to do it willingly without ony compulsloun. 1649 
Milton Eikon. Wks. (1738) I. 244 Wheribre was there 
such compulsiou us’d . . about conforming to a Liturgy! 
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COMPURGATION. 


*77S Johnson Tax. no Tyr. Wks. X. 123 What . . is the 
difference betiveen him that is taxed by compulsion without 
representation, and him that is represented by compulsion, 
in order to be taxed? 1869 Freeman Norw. Conq. (1876) 
Iir. xii. 247 Such an oath could have been taken only unaer 
compulsion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 141 If he likes 
he pays my price, but there is no compulsion. 

b. phr. On compulsion. 

iggS Shake, i Hen. v. iv. oAiPoin, Come, your rea.son 

lack, your reason. What, vpon compulsion ? No: 

were I at the Strappado, or all the Racks in the World, I 
would not tell you on compulsion. — Merck. K, iv. i. 183 
Par. Then must the lew be mercifull. lezo. On what com- 
pulsion must I ? 1839 Lewin Invas. Brit, no The tribute 
. .would not he forthconning except on compulsion, 
fo. rarely with//- Ois. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 13 Forcing one an- 
other to. .profession of what they do not believe, by harsh 
Antichristian compulsions. 

Compu'lsionlat. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -isT : 
cf. coercionist^ etc.] An advocate of compulsion. 

1886 Sai, Rev. 13 Mar. 370 The compulsionists are actu- 
ated by malice and ignorance. 

Compulsitor (.kpmps-lsitai). Sc. Law. [app. 
a corruption of an earlier conipulsator, Sc. for com- 
ptihcUoiy ; see -OB, -oey. The i is etymologically 
indefensible.] That which compels ; a compulsa- 
tory instrument, act, or proceeding. 

1B16 Scott Aniiq. xxxix, As a compulsitor . . of payment 
. . we had first the letters of four forms. 1826 Blackvj. 
Maf. XX. 8s_ The King . . reproached the Principal with 
pusillanimity in yieldii^ to so slight a compulsitor. 1880 
Muirhead tr. Instit. Gains iv. § 171 To restrain rash .. 
litigation, .by the religious compulsitor of an oath. x888 
Sc. Law^ Ren. in Law Times LXXXV. 328/1 For the debtor 
..there is nothing left as a compulsitor except to curtail 
his liberty. 

CompTilsltory : 'see Coumlsatoev. 
Compulsive (k^mpwlsiv), a. (^sb.) [ad. L. 
type *compulsTv- 7 ts, f. ppl. stem of compellh-e to 
Comb BL : see -ivb, Cf. mod.F. compulsif -ive!\ 

1. Having the property of compelling ; exercising 
compulsion; coercive; = Compulsobt a. 2. 

1602 Sraiss. Ham. iir. iv. 86 When the compulsiue Ardure 

t 'ues the charge. 1637 R. Humfrcv tr. Si. Ambrose Pref., 
ather rhetorical! and perswasive, then logicall and com- 
pulsive. 1646 S. B01.TON Arraignm. Err, 34s To make a 
man to put off his judgement by meer compulsive wayes. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 827/2 The violent and 
compulsive measures. 1873 W. Balfour Esiail. Princ, iv. 
59 The power of the magistrate is compulsive. 

fb. In physical sense; Having tlie quality of 
driving or forcing onward. Obs. raro—^. 

1604 Skaks. Oth. III. iii. 434 The Fonticke Sea, Whose Icie 
Current, and compulsiue course, Neu’r keepes retyring 
ebbe. 1055 Culpepper, etc. Riverine ix. vil. 265 The naturm 
Motion of the Stomach is Compulsive towards the Guts. 

1 2 . Caused by compulsion ; compelled, forced, 
enforced ; = Compulsoby a. i. Obs. 

161 r Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xxi. § 105 D. Fredericke 
his compulsiue brother in Law. 1659 Milton Hirelings 
M Freed.. from all compulsive tributes and taxes. 1771 
Jnnpts Lett. tix. 307 , 1 acknowledge an involuntary, com- 
pulsive assent to one very unpopular opinion. 1836 M. J. 
Chapman Prometh, Bomidxxi XL* 723, 1 thus 

am yoked to this compulsive doom. 

B. as sb. Something that compels or tends to 
compel. (Cf, dissuasive, etc.) Obs. rare—\ 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i, ii. § 154, 113 Judge . . 
whether these Motives or inducements to your Cnur^ be 
not.. opposed with Compulsives, and enforcements from it. 

Compulsively (kpmpzp'lsivli), adv. [f. prec.] 
In a compulsive manner ; by compulsion, 

1 . By means of, or in the way of, compulsion, 

1605 PUy Sincley 43 in Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1 . 159 If you give 
me her hand and not her heart. The one, I know you may, 
compulsively : The other, never but unwillingly, *716 M. 
Davies Aiheti. Brit. iir. 14 Frenzy in the Tories, to hope to 
be ev« able to . . compulsively extinguish the Schism . . of 
Dissenters. 1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1859) II. 386 
The government compulsively contracted the press by their 
twen ty stationery printers. 

+ 2 . Under compulsion, on compulsion. Obs. 

J6a8 Feltham Resolves ii. Ixvi. If wee doe ill compul- 
siuely, wee are cleered by the violence. 1827 Southey 
HtH. Penms. ^ar II. 489 To have suffered even com- 
pulsively Its yoke and its contempt. 

Compillsori^ (k^psTsarili), adv. [f, CoM- 
lULSOBY + -LYJi.j In a compulsory maunf r ; by 
compulsion. 

1633 T. Adams s Peter iii, 10 Some are compulsorily 
driven to it. 1871 Ruskin Ears Cltvu, viii. 16 Children 
educated compulsorily. 1883 Law Times Rei, XLIX. 
iSS/i Power to take lands compulsorily. 

CompnlsoxilLess (kpmpwlsarines). [f. as 

prec. + -NBSa.] Quality of being compulsory. 

1861 M. Arnold Pop.^ Edttc. i8a, I was anxious to ascer- 
tain exactly m what this compulsoriness of instruction con- 
filsted. xvBq Pitnes 09 Sept, 3/3 The main features of the 
swtem. .consist in its universality and its compulsoriness. 
CompulSO]^ (k^mpti lssri), a. and sh. Also 
6-8 -ary. [f, L. type *compulsdri-tts, f. compulsor 
a.compeller, agent-n. f. compellh-e\ see -oey.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Depending on or produced by compulsion; 
compelled, forced, enforced, obligatory. 

J.,Bell HaddoiisAnsw. Osor. 482 b, Of comoulsarv 
single life, a 1626 Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. Law ua The 
”q * counsel! was copipulsary. xyAj Burn Poor Laws 

187 ihis author argues against the compulsory method of 


relief. 1862 C. STRencostChegitered Life II. 5 It was com- 
pulsory on me to pass his house. 1874 Greek Short Hist. 
viii, The bondage of compulsory worship, 
b. Of an agent ; Acting under compulsion ; com- 
pelled; involuntary. 

1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries H tint. Lj/e (1826)17. xxxii. 
Being a compulsory spectator and auditor of a brawling . . 
match. 1836 Hor. Saiith 7 'm Trump. (1876) 235 The spon- 
taneous evidence of a compulsory principal. 

2. Involving or exercising compulsion ; compel- 
ling, coercive. 

t Compulsory letters (med.L. Jitters compnlsaioris, F. 
leiires de compnlsoire) '. letters issued to compel the pro- 
duction of documents or appearance of witnesses. 

_ 1631 Star Chamh. Cnrex(Camden Soc.) 8 To send for him. . 
in a compulsoiy way when he was neere, and mmht be 
sent for in a friendly, was somewhat hard, 1683 (Johset 
Prod. Spirit. Ctmr/s log The manner of bringing in Letters 
Compulsaries, against the Witnesses. 1699 Burnet 39 
Art. xiv. (170a) 135 He was as much bound, as if there 
had been an outward compulsory Law lying upon him. 
1789 Censtit. U. S. Amendm. 6_ The right . . to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 1839 
W. Irving Wolfert's^ R. (1833) 131 These compulsory 
measures for a short time gave a false credit to the bank, 

B. sh. A compulsory agency or means ; a legal 
mandate compelling obedience. 

1516 Fabyan vh. ccxxxvii. 273 Whan he sawe y‘ he myght 
not reconsyle them by fayre meanys, he than vsed com- 
pulsares. 1391 Lambaroe Arclu (1635) 158 Witnesses; 
against whom the manner was to award compulsaries for 
their appearance.^ 1633 TJrquhart Rabelais i. v, A gam- 
mon of bacon: it is the compulsory of drinkers. 1694 Falle 
Jersey y. 134 Thej’ shall be convened into Court by Man- 
date, paying double Charges for the Compulsory. 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 140 There was a compulsary laid upon 
men, for the relief of the poor . . to wit, the statute of the 
43 Eliz. c. 2, being the hrst compulsary law. .of that kind. 

t CompiL'iLCt, ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 cozapunt. 
[ad. L. compunct-iis, pa. pple. of compung-h'e to 
prick severely, to sting, f. coni- intensive ■¥pungh‘e 
to prick.] 'Pricked’ in heart or conscience by 
consciousness of wrong-doing ; affected with com- 
punction, (Usually construed as a pple.) 

1382 WycLiF Acts ii. 37 These thingis herd, thei weren 
compunct in berte. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii, 146 
He. .was gretely compuncte and went fra Jiam and did jam 
11a disese. 1326 Pilgr. Pet^. (W. de W. 1531) 59 With herte 
conti^te, compuncte, and sorowfull. 1338 Prymer K viij b, 
David compunt and stryken with herty repentaunce. 1382 
N. T. (Rhem.) Acts iL 37 Hearing these things they were 
compuncte in harte. 1639 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. 473 To 
be compunct and not confess is to bleed inwardly. 

H In the WycUfite version, to be compunct ren- 
ders the Lat. passive compungi, Gr, KaroxbaaeoBcu, 
in certain passages, where the Heb. has forms of 
DOT damam to be dumb or silent. So in. Ham- 
pole’s Comm, on Psalms. 

1388 Wyclif Ps. iv. s Foe the thingis whiche Je seien in 
Joure herds, and in 3 ouie beddis, be je compunct 
^Tavdyijve, compungimini ; i^a haue gee compunccioun ; 
Hampole, pat je say In goure herds and in goure dennes 
ere stungen ; CoverdaLe, remembre youre selues ; Douay 
be sorie for; Geneva and t6ii be still]. — Ps. xxix (xxx), 
13 xxxiv (xxxv). r 6 . ^1430 tr. T. A Kempid Imit. i. xx, 
As It IS writen, ‘ Be ye compuncte in your pryue couches 
+ CompU3lcted, Obs. [f. as prec, H- 
-edI.] = prec. 

1382 Wyclif Acts ii. 37 Thei weren compuncted. 1363-B7 
Foxe a. 4 r M. (1396) 141/1 Ctompuncted with inwaid re- 
pentance. 1636 J. Trapp Comm. Matt, xxvii. 34 He . . was 
so compuncted with repentance, 

Gompnuctiou (kpmp»'qk/an). Also 4 com- 
pungcion, -puncion, -puncooun, -punotioim, 
4-5 compunccioun, 4—6 ooinp'aiicclon(e, 
-ceyon(e, 5 compunxione, -pounctyon, (5 00m- 
punoyon, -punotyon. [a. OF. compunctiun, -on 
(latli c. in Littre, mod,F. componctior^, ad. L. 
compunctidn-em (in Christian writers) sting of 
conscience, remorse, n. of action £ compungcre^ 

1 . Pricking or stinging of the conscience or heart ; 
regret or uneasiness of mind consequent on sin or 
wrong-doing ; remorse, contrition, 
rtX34ii HAMroLE Psalter xxxL 4 Compunccioun for my 
^nn IS festid m my hert. yi44o Cesta Rom, xcv, (1879) 423 
^ou haste not compuncion for thy synnes. 1490 Caxtok 
now to Die 17 Better it is that . . he haue compunction 
and be saued. i326_ Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 13a b, 
ieares of compunccion. xdzg Donne Serm. Gen. L 2 A 
Mmpunction for former sins. 2794 Godwin CaL 
Wtlliavis 49 Blasted with the compunctions of guilt. i8ro 
Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 1 . 67 There is no senie 
ot duty, no compunction for our own offences. x8« H. 
REED XFrf. Etig.Hist. ^ 324 He has no compunctions of 
co^cience, no remorseful remembrances. 

D. In mod. use, often in weakened sense, de- 
notmg a slight or passing regret for wrong-doing, 
or a feeling of regret for some slight offence (some- 
tmes including pity for the person wronged; 
cf. d) ; esp. in such phrases ^without compunction. 

T 3. 1 am left under the Com- 
^ deserve, in so many different Places to be 
Swift Mod. Ednc. Wks. 1733 II. 11, 
ever with reluctance and compunction of minH 
Perth xii, With a degree of angry iml 
compunction, v^n he 
saw that she was almqst , . exhausted. 1837 Buckle Civiliz 
romni°* Reformed Communion] without 

®V*ck Madcap V. xix. 178 ‘Well, I 
don t exactly wish that , she said, with some compunction. 


’I' c. In active sense : The faculty of pricking 
the conscience, or producing conviction of sin. 

1432-39 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 143 A man Cedmon by 
name taughte by God to make dites of compunccion \car- 
mbia compuHctival. 1603 Camden Rem. 11636) 31a With 
his sweete verses full of compunction, he [Ceadmon] with- 
drew many from vice to veitiie. 

+ d. A feeling of soirow for the suffering of 
another ; pity, compassion. Obs. exc. as in b. 

1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy i. v, Whan heauen and erth with 
hye compunction Haue sygnes .shewed of lamentation. 
161a T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 6 He is the spirit of 
grace, compunction, and compassion. 1773 Mr.s. Cuafone 
Improv. Mind (1774) I. 79 The emotions of tenderness and 
compunction which, .evciy one feels in reading, .the simple 
narrative of the evangelists. [1863 Dicken.s Mui. P'r. i. 
vii. To walk off. .with the precious stones and watch cases, 
[without] any compunction for the people who would lose 
the same.] 

1 2 , 111 physical sense : The action of pricking, 
or of producing a pricking sensation. Ohs. rare. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. 3), Compunction, pricking. 
1617 Markham Caval. 11. 93 A sharpe naile , . with which 
they pricke the horse , . Such compunctions and tortures 
will euen cause the best . . horse to . . plunge. >646 Sm T, 
Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. xii. 335 That acide and piercing 
spirit which with such activity and compunction invadeth 
the braines and nostrills. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Com- 
pnntiion, a pricking or stitch ; remorse of conscience, 

Compunctionary, a. rare~^. [f. prec. + 
-ART : cf. functionary, stationary, etc.] Charac- 
terized by or expressing compunction. 

1837 Mrs. Mathews Tea-t. Talk II. 81 Eyes brimful of 
compunctionary tears, 

t Compu'nctionate, a. Obs.—^ [f. as prec,-i- 
-ATE 't : cf. affectionate^ Affected with compunc- 
tion, contrite. 

*68x Manton Serm. Ps. cxix. 108. Wks, 187a VIII. 109 
With a compunctionate .spirit, with brukenness of heart. 

Compn xLCtionless, a. rare. Devoid of com- 
punction ; remorseless. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. r. x. (1849) 37 Compunctionle.ss 
men . . whom nothing . , could daunt from their orgie.s. 

CompiinctioTis (kjfmpogkjbs), a. {erron. 
-nous), [f. stem of compunction + -oos ; cf. fac- 
tious, App. taken up in modem use from Shaks.] 

1. Of the nature of, characterized by, or express- 
ing compunction ; remorseful. 

1605 Shaks. Maeb, i. v. 46 Stop vp tli'accessc, and pxssnge 
to Remorse, That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose. X781 J. Moore View Soc, It. (1790) 
I. xiv. isj Every compunctious feeling of the heart is sacri- 
ficed. X815 Southey Roderick ii. 178 Nor wrung his lieart 
With such compunctious visitingi. x8x6 F. H, Naylor 
Hist, Germ. 1 . 1. vii. 244 Unre.strained by the compunctuous 
feelings ot pity. tB 6 < Carlyle Predk. Gi. X. xxi. iv. 34 
Friedrich has none of these compunctious visitings, x8B6 
KUll Caine Sen of Hagan, iii, Such compunctious qualms. 

2 . Having or feeling compunction. 

18x6 Keatinge Trav, I. 246 If . , he be compunctious as 
to life, the like cannot be . . said . . in regard to property, 
1880 Mhs.Oliphant He thativill tut III. i8o Spears had 
been deeply compunctious for the part he had taken. 

Hence Compu'nctlously adv. 

1863 Not an Angel II. 242 Compunctiously remarking 
that the dear child did look very pale. 1887 Old Man's 
Favour II. iii. viii. 282 Stung compunctiously at the pathos 
oPthe baby's position. 

j* Coxnpu’nctive, a. rare, [f. L, ty^s*compitfic- 
tJv-us, f. compunct- ppl, stem : see Compunct and 
-IVE.J Producing or tending to compunction. 

Tavlor Gt. Exemp, 1. 95 Remembrances., 
hig^ coinpunctive. 

tCfompunctually, adv. Obs.~^ Erroneoua 
form for compunctively. 

1623 tr. Boccaccids Decam. II. 171 Some God of greater 
power hath . . so compunctually solicited me, as I cannot 
chuse but make open confession of my sinne. 
Compunctuous, erron. f. Compunctious. 
t CoxupiUiffeil't, a, Obs.~'^ [ad, L. compung- 
ent-em,jpi. pple. of compung-dre i see Comi'UNCT.] 
Producing compunction ; 'pricking* the conscience, 
1633 R. Bolton Com/, Affi, Consc, ii. xs© His contrition 
must be compungent and vehement, .renting the heart, 

Compunt, var. of Compunct, Obs. 
t CompU'|>il. Ohs. rare. [f. Com- + Poph.] 
A fellow-pupil. 

1640 Walton Life Donne (1670) ig Dr. Donne and his 
sometime compupil in Cambridge, 1663 — Hooker L 4 
Dr. Spencer, a bosom friend, and sometime corn-pupil with 
Mr. Hooker m Corpus Christi college in Oxford. 

Compurgation (kpmpiJigei-Jnn). [ad. L. com- 
purgdtidn-em, n. of action f. compurgdre to purify 
completely ; but c£ Compuboatob. In 15th c. F. 
compurgacioni\ 

1 . The action of clearing a nian from a chaige 
or accusation by the oaths of a number of others 
(called from its use in the Canon Law, Purfftiio 
canmtc(i\ ; also, more generally. Clearing or pur- 
gation from a charge, vindication ; evidence or 
testimony to this effect. 

[i^ Philufs, Compurgation,, a Tern in Iaw, a justifying 
oy Oath the report or Oath of another. 1753 m J oknsoh.J 
Hackct Abp. Williams ii. (xfiga) 35 iHe] was 

pnviledged. .from su^"—— • — 

funipai:g;Btioii. 
in a compurf 
was malice 


ome to him, and conspiracies against him. 
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i8i8 Scott Rob Roy ix, I understand my evidence is ne. 
cessary to the compuigation of ane honest gentleman here. 
1873 Rogers Orig. Bible viii. 321 note^ This fact is a 
surncient compurgation from the charge. 

2. esp. Applied by modern historians to the Old 
English mode of trial and purgation by means of 
the kwiiaii or cmsacramentales, then called AS- 
fiiltniH, ‘ oath-help ’ or ‘ oath-support ’ (in mod. 
Ger. EidesMlfe ) : see Compurgatob i b. 

This mode of trial, so prevalent among the old Teutonic 
peoples, began to lose its importance as trial by Tuiy and 
other proce.sse.s came up in the 12th c., esp. after tlie Assize 
of Clarendon in ii 65 ; but in privileged burghs, and in 
certain civil action.s, e. g. for debt, it came down to modern 
times, being finally abolished only in 1833 by a & 3 Will. IV. 
c. 42 § 13. But the term compurgation was not known to 
the Common Law, where the technical name was Wager of 
Law : the accused who claimed so to purge himselfwas said 
to wage his lawpvadiare legem suam). 

[1658-1755 jsee in i]. 1839 Kciciitlev J/ist. Eng. I. 78 The 
oath of a King’.s thane in compurgation was equivalent to 
those of si-x Ceorls. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq, (1876) I. 
vi. 514 Compurgation . . w.ts looked on as the surest proof 
of innocence. 1875 Maine HisU Inst. ii. 48 Such tests of 
truth as Ordeal and Compurgation. 

Compurgator (k^'mp27jgfit3j, kpmp2i'igai3.i). 
Also 6 -our. [a. med.L. compsirgaior, or F. com- 
purgaletir (ti|lhc. in Godef.l, n. of action f. L. 
covtpurf^are to purge completely ; in mediteval or 
modern limes, app. taken as if from com- together 
with -I- purgdtor purger, clearer. (The second 
pronunciation is found in verse of 17 - 1 8 Ih c.)] 

1. A witness to character who swore along with 
the person accused, in order to the acquittal of 
the latter. 

Originally a term of the Canqii Law, appearing iir.st, ac- 
cording to Du Cange, in the writings of Pope Innocent III 
(1198-1216^ XVI, Kp, 158, and c, ix. and xiii, de Pwga- 
Hone Cauonka ; it occurs in the Corpus Juris Canonici, 
in Decret. Greg. TPC (1227-^1) v. Tit. xxiv. c. v, vii. Earlier 
Latin names, referring to the laws of the Northern nations, 
were Sacranteniales (Laws of Aleinanns, Fri.sians. Longo- 
bards, etc.) ; Consacramentales (CapiUila of Charlemagne, 
Laws of Cnu^ and of Hen. I, c. 04, 66, 87) j Sacramentarii 
(Pope/olin VIII, 872, 882) ; Juratores, ConjuratoresiSaXic & 
Alein. Laws, etc., etc.). In England the \.trca. compurgator 
appears to nave been used only in ecclesiastical law until 
the i7lh and 18th c., when legal antiquaries and historians 
began to apply it retrospectively in sense i b. 

a. In Cation Lazo, Applied to witnesses who 
either swore to the crediliility of the accused when 
he purged himself by oath, or otherwise swore to 
his innocence or orthodoxy, so ns to clear him 
from a charge. 

[c*34o Anp._.STRATFonD InLyndewodeCoi/sA /’ztiw.v. Tit. 14 
Pro graviori siquidem ut pro Adulterio vel major! ultra 
duodeuimm inanus Cunipurgaturumnumerum non imponant.] 
1533 More DeMl, Salem Wks. 980/z That thordinary 
shoiilde not pul somemau to that kinde of purgacion which 
if hee did, were hee neucr so noughty, he should be sure of 
compurgatours. a 1556 Cranmur Wks, (Parker Soc. 1 1 . 24T 
Where you take upon you . . to purge yourself of papistry by 
me and Zuinglius, if you have no better compurgators than 
us two, you be like to fail in your purgation. 1641 
Termes de la Rev 19s When one shall wage his Law, He 
shall bring with him vj. vitj. or xij, of his neighbours , . to 
sweare with him, much like unto the oath which they make 
Which are used in the civill Law, to purge others of any 
crime laid against them, which are called compurgators. 
*73X Chandler tr, Limboreh's Nisi. Inguis. II. ao8. 1760 
Burn Eccl, Law (1797) HI. 976 By his own oath affirming 
his innocency, and the oaths of twelve compurgators as to 
the belief of it, 

b. In reference to OE. times (and more gene- 
rally to ancient Teutonic law), the nsual term, 
with modern historians, for the ' oath-helpers ’ 
whom a person on trial was allowed to call in to 
swear that, to their belief, as neighbours of the 
accused and acquainted with his character, he was 
speaking Iriilh in making oath of his innocence. 
Also, sometimes a23i3lied by modern legal writers 
to the same persons in Wager of Law. 

A native name for the consacramcutales (Ger. eides-helfer) 
is found only in the oldest Kentish Law.s, vi*. mod^, pi. 
dwdau (L. 0/ Hlo%hare and Eadrk 2, 4 ; L.of Wildreed 
23) evidently a deriv. of ^e ' law ’. Elsewhere they ajmear 
merely a-s ‘ his ^eferan ' his fellows, ‘ J>a 1>6 him midstandao 
In OHG. gieido (Hildeb. in Grimm) f. eid oath; cf. the 
latinized ' cum nidis suis' in Laws of the Longobards 0.36^. 
The oath of the sbwdan was * On bone Drihten, se do is 
clsene and unm^ne be N. swdr ’ (Schmid, Geseiae 406). 

1747 CKvefR Hist. Mng. 1 . 367 Compurgators, who swore to 
their belief of the truth of what the criminal deposed him- 
self. 176a Hume Hist. Eng, I. App. 101 Compurgators, who 
. .expressed upon oath that they believed the person spoke 
true. 1768 Blackstonb Comm, III. xxii. 343 The manner 
of making and waging law. .And thereupon his eleven 
neighbours or compurgators shall avow upon their oaths 
that they believe in their consciences that he .saith the truth; 
so that himself must be sworn dejidelitaie, and the eleven 
de credulitate. 1800 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Wager. 
x86o C. IvcseiiSeatl. Mid. Ages 183. 1876 Freeman Nortn. 

Conq. V. xxiv. 452 The compurgators of our oldest law were 
not a jury in the modern sense, but they were one of the 
elements out of which the jury rose, *88x ipf/t Cent. 386 
The compurgators were simjply witnasses to character . . 
but the effect of their unanimous declaration of belief in 
his innocence was precisely that of a verdict of ‘ not guilty ' 
by a jury. 

2. la more general application : One who testifies 
to or vindicates another’s innocence, veracity, or 
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accuracy ; one who vouches for, or clears from any 
charge. Also fig. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Compurgator, one that 
comes to_ purge or free another. 163s Chapman, etc. The 
Ball iir. iv. And yet, because you shall not trouble fi iends 
To be compurgators. I'll be satisfied If you will take your 
own oath that you are. 1641 Argt. of Law in Harl, JIfisc. 
(Malh.) V. 7S By a statute there llreknd) made in the fifth 
year of Edward IV, there is proviMon made, .that the party 
committed, if he can procure twenty-four compurgator!!, 
shall be bailed, and let out of prison. 1656 Sanderson 
.term. (1689I 419 He calleth God to be his compurgator. 
1681 Reltg Clerki 202 Urging necessity and impossibility, 
as Compurgators for their habitual wicked practice!!, a 1714 
Burnet 07 un Time (1766! II. 213 Lord Russell defended 
him.self by many Compurgators, who .spoke very fully of his 
great worth. 1854 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) II. 52 We can 
claim as his Compurgators Dugald Stewart, Biown, Reid, 
and Sir W. Hamilton. 

+ 3. ( Glasgozo^ An official whose duty it was to 
clear the streets of strollers during church time on 
Sunday. (Abolidied after the middle of the i8th c.) 

x8 . . A Baunaiyne's ScrapJ>k. in New Statist. A cc Scoil, 
(184s) VI. 229 KGlnsgmo) Influenced by this regard for the 
Sabbath, the magistiates employed persons termed ' com- 
purgators to perambulate the city on the Siiturday nights 
. . Another office of these compurgators was to perambulate 
the streets, .during the time of divine service on Sund^, 
and to order every person they met. .to go home. 1854 H. 
MacDonald Rambles round Glasgow No. i (1856) 20. x86S 
Reprint Jones's Glasgow Directory 1787 Pref. 9. 

CompurgatoriaKkpmpwjgatooTial), a. [f. as 
next + -All.] Of or pertaining to cominirgators. 

1855 Milman Lttt. Chr. (1864) V. ix. viii. 425 The Consuls 
of Nisme.s, Avignon, and St. Gilles, took theircompurga tonal 
oath to his fulfilment of all these stipulations. 

Compnrgatory (kpmpiJ-igatori), a. [f. L. type 
*compiirgatori-us, 1. contpur^ior : see -out.] 

1. Pertaining to compurgators. Co/iipnrgaiory 
oath : the oath taken by compurgators. 

1604 I’ll". Barlow Confer. Hampton Crt. 92 Heie was ne- 
cessary the Oath Compurgatorie. 1829 K. Dic;uv Broadst, 
Hou. I. Gode/ridus 273 The clergy of Spain, .instead of 
compuigatory oatlus and judiciary combats, ordained the 
proofs by witnes.se.s. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist, I. iv. 63 
The value of the coinpurgatory oath among the Welsh. 

2. Of a compurgator in sense 3 . 

1868 Reprint Joneds Glasgow Directory i787Pref. 10 The 
‘Compurgatory’ system of Sabbath-keeping. 

Compu'rgatress. rare~K [see -ESS.] A 
female compurgator. 

1881 Sat. Rev. 16 Apr., Unless he or she is as far gone as 
Mr.s. Fletcher's compurgatress. 

+ CompU'rgatrix. Ohs. [L. fern, agent-n. f. 
COMPtTUGNTOKJ s=prcc. 

1663 J. Wilson CW/wt7//Kf III. iti, If not, you, mad.Tm, 
can Be my compurgatrix. 

CompuTSion. [humorously f. Com-, Puiise ».] 
A jjursing together. 

1767 Sterne Tr, Shandy (rSoa) IV. xxvii. 126 With the 
help of .some wry faces ana compursions of the mouth. 

Cojuputalble (k|?mpi«-tSb’l, kp’mpiwtjb'l), a. 
[ad. L. comptitajjiil-is, f. computSn to compute : 
see -BIjH,] Cajjable of being computed; calculable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 218 Our forerathers 
, . who attaining unto 8. or 900. yeares, had not their Cli- 
macters computable by digits. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. II. iv. 158 Not easily computable by Arithmetick. 
1880 Sir R. Temple Didia 93 If the wealth of India be . . 
not so easily measurable or computable. 

Co'uxputailt. [I- L. + -ANT.] A 

calculator, reckoner. 

1827 Carlyle Germ. Romance 1. 169 Any man endowed 
with the arithmetical faculty of a tapster, might have solved 
this problem, without difficulty, yet, for an untaught com- 
putant, the gift of divination was essential. 

+ Co’mputate, v- Obs. [f. L. computst- ppl. 
%tjsca.cti computdri'. see -ate 3,] = Compu i’e. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng., Epit.lyfnd) 398 [There] perished 
. . as is computated, aboue two hundreth thousand. x6xo 
W. Folkingiiam a rt qf Survey ir. viL w Their other lands 
are computated by the Pole of 20. ipi or 18. foot Poles. 
«i6i9 Daniel Co//. Afw/. (1626) 4 Foureteene Garri- 
sons, .computated. .to bee 52 thousand foote, and 300 horse. 

Computation (k^unpiwtp'-Jan). [ad. L. com- 
ptUdtidn-em, n. of action f. computdre. Cf. F- 
computation (i6th c. in Littr^).] 

1. The action or process of computing, reckon- 
ing, or counting; a method or system of reckoning ; 
arithmetical or mathematical calculation. 

0x425 Wyntoun Crott.vm. xxii. 4 Athowsaiid thre hundyr 
and twenty yhere , . Be ewynlyk computatyown. x5m-xo 
Acts Hen. VIII, o. 13 The yere of cure Lorde God MDix 
after the computacion of Englonde. 1555 Eden Decades 
180 (W. H, W. Jndl) By the computation of Venice .iiii. 
graines make a carette. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D' Acosta’s 
Hist. Indies iii. xxiiL. 103 Having made the compasse of 
the worlde, they must nnde the want of a whole day in 
their computation. 1633 T- Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. (1821) 
37 Tuesday the sixt of March, according to the new Com- 
putation. 2665 Boyle Occas. Refl. (i6qs) 50 The whole 
Earth . . by the probablest computation, contains above ten 
thousand millions of Cubick German Leagues. 1709 Steele 
Tatier No. 39 F 2 The Gregorian Computation . . being 
eleven days before the Julian. 1873 Hsrschel Pop. Led. 
Sc. ii, 54 It is easy to find, by commutation, the angles in- 
cluded between . . the two lines of direction. 

lb. A computed number or amount, a reckoning. 

1713 Addison in Guardian No. log How many additional 
years are always to be thrown into female computations of this 
nature. X776 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. I. xvii. 468 The revenue 


fell short of the computation. 1S16 Keatinge Trav. 1 . 
183 Others may give their hundred dishes, for . , any com- 
putation below round numbers is scorned. 

■f 2. In wider sense : Estimation, reckoning. Obs. 
1581 Marbeck Bh, 0/ Notes 1099 Least she should abase 
him in computation, more then ther was cause. 1656 tr, 
Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 5 We must not . . think that 
computation, that is ratiocination, has place only in numbers. 

Coluputa'tional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of or peitaining to computation, 

1881 Observatory Feb. 39 The mathematical and compu- 
tational part of the investigation of Lunar libratiou. 

't' Computatist. = Compotist 3 , q.v. 

Computative (k^impi/i'lativ, kp*mp-), a. [f. 
L. comptildt- ppl. stem of computdre -l- -IVE.] 
Given to computation. Hence Compu'tativeuess. 

1859 RusKtN Two Paths 114 What will please reckle.ss, 
computative and vulgar persons. Ibid. The materials are 
addiessed. .to computativeness, in a series of figures. 

+ Co'mputator. Obs. [a. L. compuiator, agent- 
n. f. computdre to Cojipute : see -on.] A com- 
puter, calculator. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God iii. xxxi. 153 Saith 
Eutropius (who is indeede no good computator). 1633 Swan 
Spec. M.wh. §3. (1643)355 As the computatours fail m skill. 
17S9 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1770) I. 153 (D.) The intense 
heat is proved by computators . , to be more than equal to 
that of red hot iron. 

Compute (k^mpir/'t), jA No^rare. [In sense 
I, a. F. coinput Computus ; in others f. the verb.] 
tl. (co mpute) = Computus 2 . Obs. 

X413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. i. (1859) 73 He that made this 
compute, and the kalendre. 1533 Moves, Ansso, Poysoned 
Bk. IV. viii. The common verse of the compute manuell. 

2. Reckoning, calculation, computation. Now 
chiefly in phr. beyond compute. 

jS88_ J. Harvey Disc. Problems ig According to the 
historical Computes euen of sundry these rauorites. 1656 
H. Moke Aniid. Ath. ii. ii. I1712J 45 Any new pre.ssuie 
. . cannot come into compute in this case. »05 Bp. Wilson 
inKeble A^iv. (1863) 146 The expenses I have been at, 
which . , by a modest compute comes to 100/. ready money.s. 
X776 Johnson Lett, (1788) 1 . 314 With encrease of delight 
past compute, to use the phi-ase of CumI erland, 1857 R. 
G. Latham Prichard's East, Orig. Celtic N, 372 My obli- 
gations to his learning, .are beyond compute. 

t 3. Estimation, judgement, reckoning. Obs. 

1661 C. L. Origin's Opin. in Pheni.x (1721) I, 48 In the 
Compute and Judgment of that all-righteous Mind, 1682 
Glanvill Sadducismns (ed, 2) Ded., If we make our com- 
pute like men, and do not suffer ourselves to be abused by 
the flatteries of sense. 

Commute (k(lmpi«-t), v. [a. F. compute-r (i 6 lh 

c. in Liltre), ad. L, computd-re to reckon, sum 
up, f. com- together + putdre to clear up, settle, 
reckon.] 

1 . irons. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning; to calculate, 
reckon, count. 

163X Gouge God's Arrows m. § 71. 315 They compute 
their numbers, as the Grecians do, by letters. 1667 Milton 
P. L, VI. 685 Two dayes, as we compute the dayes of 
Heav’n. 1672 P. Henry Diary t; Lett. (1882) 254 His 
loss is generally computed to near 400 !b. X776 Gibbon 

Decline t F. I. xvii. 434 Its mo.st oidinary breadth maybe 
computed at about one mile and a half. X831 Brewster 
Optics vi. 58 The radii of curvature for these lenses, as 
computed by Mr Herschel, 1833 H. Coleridge North, 
Worthies Introd. E.ss. (1852) 17 To compute the compara- 
tive duration of life in different periods. 

fb. Of numbers: To make up, count. Obs.~~^ 
x66y Milton P. L. hi. 580 As they move Thir starry 
dance in numbers that compute Days, months, and years, 
-fc. To include in reckoning, count in, Obs,-'- 
1817 C. Grant in Pari, Deb. 1807 The right hon. gentle- 
man’s mistake arose in this manner ;-~he hod computed the 
same sum twice. 

d. In wider sense: To estimate, ‘reckon', take 
account of, take into consideration, 

1647 Crashaw Poeviis 139 Ripe as those rich composures, 
time computes Blossoms, but our blest taste confesses fruits. 
2654 Earl Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 558 As he computed 
the business, he apprehended . . either Syllaces recovery, or 
Zenophon's increasing Army, would, etc. 1786 Burns 
Addr. Unco Guid viii, What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted. 

2. With dependent clause or infin, complement. _ 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii, Every man is 

many moneths elder then he computeth. 1666 Fefys Diary 
15 Sept, He hath computed that the rents of the houses . . 
comes to 600,000/. per annum. 1700 Dryden Fables, Ceyx 
^ Alcyone 233 Mean time Alcyone . . Computes how many 
nights he had been gone. 1705 Addison Italy, Rome (1767; 
176 Some have computed it about fourteen or fifteen feet. 
1724 Swift Draplers Lett, ii. The souls in this kingdom 
are computed to be x, 500, 000, x8Bo Geucie Phys. Geog. iv. 
xix. 166 The total area of dry land . . has been computed 
to amount to fifty-two millions of square miles. 

3 . intr. To make computation ; to reckon. 

x6m SirT. Herbert Trao, 161 As we compute from our 
Saviours Nativitie. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. iv, 129 And com- 
puting by the scale, measured it pretty exactly, 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm, 368 In silver payments . . it was 
common to compute by weight. 

+ b. To count upon, reckon ewf or to do. Obs. 
x6qf) Collier Ess. Mot. Subj. ii. (1709) fix There must be 
, . no computing upon Favours. ^ xtoi — tr. Gatakefs 
Prelim, Disc. 16 If Men would think a little before-hand, 
and compute imon the Consequences of a Debauch. 1772 
Birmingham Counteifeii 1 . 253 Travelling all night, we 
computed to arrive there by sun-rise. 
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COMPUTER. 

4 , To compik (any one) out o/(a thing) ; to do 
out of by computation. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. \Vks. VIII. 319 The calcu- 
lators compute them out of their senses. 

'Hence Oompu-ted ppl. a., Oompu-ting vbL sb. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseitd. Ep. iv. xii, Beside that com- 
puting by the medicall month. 1741-3 Wesley frul. So 
At Horseley upon Tyne, eight (computed) miles from New- 
castle. 18^ Mbs. Somerville Cenne.v. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 
418 How far the computed ellipse ^ees with the curve. 

Computent, obs. form of Competent. 
Computer (k^mpi^’toi). Also -or. [f. Com- 
pute©. + -BRh] One who computes; a calcu- 
lator, reckoner ; spec, a person employed to make 
calculations in an observatory, in snrveying, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. vi. sSj The Calenders 
of these computers. 1704 Swift T. Tub vii, A very skilful 
computer. 1744 Walpole Lett. H. Maun tS June, Told by 
some nice computors of national glory. iSsS Brewster 
Newtoti II. xviii. r6s To pay the expenses of a computer 
for reducing his observations. 

Computist (kp-mpiwdst). Forms; 4 com- 
potyste, (5 oompetister), d-y compotistCe, 6- 
computist. [a. F. compotiste, cofiipiitiste^ med.L. 
cmnpot-fComputista, 'artis computatoriiEinagister’, 
f. L. computus^ F. compnt : see next and -isr.] 

1 . One skilled in the computus or calendar, or 
(blending with 3) in chronological reckoning. 

1398 Trevisa Bcarth. DeP. R. ix. iv. (Tollem. MS.), Com- 
potystes . . departeji )f>o twelue mones, in sixe euen and 
sixe odde. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirh (1842) 281 Golden, (as 
numerus in die almanack and calendare, hy compotists). 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Compitfist, the same with Com- 
potist. 167^ Plot Ste^ordsh. (1686) 426 The Embolismal 
years . . which according to most of the ancient Compu cists 
. . were expressly declared to be thus inserted. 1699 PML 
Trans. X 3 C 1 . 356 Rules, of which only are capable the 
skilful Computists or Astronomers. 1794 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. 
I. 341 Chronology must descend to the computist for 
proofs. 1877 Bf. S. Butcher Eccl. Calendar 117 This 
anticipation of the Calendar Moon by the actual mean Moon 
was called by the Computists theirpa^)xirriu<nf of the Moon, 
*t* 2 . A keeper of accounts, an accoimtant. Ohs. 
1583 Stubbbs Anai, Abus. Ep. Bed. (1877) 5 As a straight 
computist, demaundeth interest and game of euery one of vs, 
1651 Reli^. IPatton. 24 The Earl of Dorset, Lord Treasurer, 
who was a wise man and a strict ComputisL 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 1. 111. 75 The Secretary, Clerk, and Com- 
putist of the Sacred Colledge. 

3 . One who performs the computations entering 
into astronomical and other problems. 

i6xx CoTGR, Cotnputiste^ a computist, a computatist ; a 
reckoner, calculator, or counter. 1734 B^xasEUEV Analyst 
S 33 You may pass for an artist, computist, or analyst, yet 
you may not he justly esteemed a man of science. 1867 
Hsrschbll Faxii. Led. Sc. (1871} 138 Donati's comet, if 
the computists are right, will return in aroo years. 
Computor, bad spelling of Computer. 

II Computus (kp’mpki&s). Hist. Also com- 
potus, ([late L. computus calculation, etc., f. com- 
putare to Compute. In F. comput, OF. compoi, 
compost', see Compost sb'^, Compot.] 

1 . A computation, a reckoning ; an account. 

1848 Buss ed, WeoEs Life ray note. In a computus made in 

1576 of the contents of the university chest. 1866 E. Pea- 
cock Eng. Ch. Furniture Introd. 10 The Compotus 6f the 
churchwardens of Saint Mary's, Stamford. 1887 Norik. 
Notes 4 Q. Bee. In the public Record Office are the 
Compotuses of the Embassy. 

2 . The mediseval name for a set of tables for 
practically calculating astronomical occurrences 
and the movable dates of the calendar ; a calendar. 

183* Be Quincey Ckarlevumie Wks. 1863 XII. 174 
Charlemagne, .was familiar with the intricate mathematics 
and the elaborate computus of Practical Astronomy, x^i 
Wright Pop. Treat. Se. ar (tr. Ph. de Taun) The Computus 
to calculate, .the termini and the clasies and the annual 
festivals. i86a Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 310 The martyrology 
and computus of Herrand of Landsperg, 

Compy. Written abbreviation of Company, 
Also a spoken form in the workman’s expression 
Compy-shop = truck-shop. 

xijQ Globe 24 Sep. (Farmer), No workman is told that he 
mu^ buy at the compy-shop, but . . if they did not resort 
thither they would soon be dismissed. 

Compyle, obs. form of CompHiE. 

Com.p3fiiabil, -ahlejvar. ofCoMPANABiE, Obs. 
Compyre, -pytent, obs. ff. Compeer, -petbnt. 
Comvaido (kp’mrM). Forms : a. 6-7 cam- 
erade, (6 -erard), 7 camrads, 7-8 oamarade ; 

6 commorade, 6-8 oomerade ; 7. 6-7 cum- 
rade, 7- comrade. [The i 6 -i 7 th c. form cam- 
erade, catnarade was a. F, camarade, camerade 
(Cotgr.), i6th c, ad. Sp, camarada, originally 
‘ cliamherful ’, thence ‘ chamber-mate ' : see CoM- 
RADo, the representative of the Sp. form. The 
series cofnmorade, comerade, comrade, represent a 
mixture of the types taken from Fr. and Sp. 
respectively. Camera'de, catnra-de were originally 
stressed on the dissyllabic comra’de, with 
same stress, occurs in Shaks. and Milton ; but 
Shaks. has co'mrade. Walker and other early 
iptt 0. orthoepists have (ks'mrrid), corresponding 
to the x6-i7th c. spelling cumrade', and some re- 
cent Dictionaries give it beside the current form.] 
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orig. One who shares the same room, a chamber- 
fellow, ‘ chum ’ ; esp. among soldiers, a tent- 
fellow, fellow -soldier (also Comrade-in-arms')', 
hence gen., an associate in friendship, occupation, 
fortunes, etc., a close companion, mate, fellow. 

a. 1591 Garrard Art Warre 13 A Souldier in Campe 
must make clioise of two or three or more Camerades. 
x5gz Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 11. 247 
His camerard that bare him companie was a iollie light 
timberd iacke a napes. 1636 James Iter Lane. (Chetham 
Soc.) 76 With such camarades . . all our auncient 

wars were fought. 1:1645 Howell Lett. 19 Mar. (1621), I 
have now made choice to go over Camerade to a very worthy 
Gentleman, Baron Althams son. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Camerade, a tent, chamber, or cabin- fellow. 1673 O. W alker 
Educ. (1677) 37 Youngmen . .when amongst their camerades. 
i68s N. O. Soileau's Lutrin iii. 24. Night curst her Eyes 
to see the Camrades march. 1708-21 Kersey, Camarade 
or Comrade. 1725 Bailey Erastn. CoUoq. 230 To see my 
old Camarades, 

B. 1593 Tell-TrotKs N. V. Gift 17 Touching their com- 
morades. 1599 Habington Nstga Ant. 33, I was comerade 
to the Earl of Kildare, and slept both on one pillow. 1599 
Minshcu, Camardda, a comerade or cabbin-mate souldier. 
1702 W. J. Bruyn’s Voy. Levant iii. 9 This daunted my 
Comerades. 1719 Be Foe Crusoe (1840) I. iii. 53 Reflecting 
upon all my comerades that were drown'd. 

v. 1596 Smaks. 1 Hen, IV, rv. i. 96 The . . Mad-Cap, 
Prince of Wales, and his Cumrades, that daft the_WorId 
aside, 1605 — Lear ii. iv. 213 To be a Comrade with the 
Wolfe, and Owle. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mar. Avj, No 
meane Cumrades, no base associates. 1627 Caft. Smith 
Seasuau's Gram, ix. 38 Care would bee had that there be 
not two Comrades [1626 Aceid, comorados] vpon one watch 
because they may hnue the more roorae in their Cabbins to 
rest. 1671 Milton Samson 1162 The slaves and asses, thy 
comrades. 1678-96 Phillips, Comrade, the same as Came- 
rade [omitted from 1706 and Kersey]. 1697 Bampier Voy. 
(1698) I, xii. 328 A Comrade is a ffimiliar male-friend. 1791 
CowPER Iliad IV. 133 Hk comrades hold Screening him 
close with shields. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xiv, His com- 
rade's face each warrior saw. 1848 Kelly tr. L, Blanc’s 
Hist, Ten V. II. 293 The place of his old comrade in arms. 

b. Less commonly said of women. 

1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece II. xiii. 72 The 
merry vintage-women received their foreign comrade kindly. 
1884 Miss Braddon Ishmael xxxix, She had clung to her 
comrade in misfortune. 

O. tranrf. and Jig. 

t:x645 Howell Lett, (1650} II. 120 Extravagant desire.<>. . 
which are but od Comerades. 1885 Clodd Myths Dr. i, 
iii. 48 In many myths the lightning is no comrade of the 
thunder, hut its foe. 

d. Applied to a ship : A consort. 

1720 Be Foe Capi. Singleton xUL (1840) 225 As for our . . 
comrade, her complement of men was a hundred and eighty. 
1748 Anson's Voy, ii. xii. 265 The other two squadrons .. 
were calm spectators of the rout of their comrades, 

e. attrib, 

1762 Falconer SMptur, ii. 199 The yard.s again ascend 
each comrade mast. 1856 KkmArct. Expl, II. xviii. 187 
Engaged in preparing the Red Eric as a comrade boat. 
1874 Knight Diet, Mech,, Comrade-buttery, one of a pair 
of joint batteries. 

Hence Co'mxade v., a. nonce-use (see quot. 1603) ; 
b. iiitr. to associate with, as a comrade. 

1602 Bekker Satirom. Wks, 1873 I. 230 T. I canndt my 
mad cumrade. .Sir V, Cumrade ? By Sesu, call me cumrade 
againe and ile cumrade ye about the sinnes and shoulders. 
1865 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 340 Comradiug with him. 
Wolf . , fell into bad habits. 1877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. 
S.V., She's nivver within doors, alust comrading about 
somewhere. 

Comrade^ (kp-mr^dli), a. [f. prec. + -lyI.] 
Like or befitling a comrade. 

x88o Mrs. Whitney Odder Even vL 118 With a question 
or a comradely word for him. 1885 A M, F. Robinson in 
Mag . Art Mar, 208 He who had been frank and comradely 
when poor was hard and cynical, .in his days of success. 
Conuradery (kp'mr/dri). rare. [f. as prec. 
-b -BY, on type of Fr. camaraderie.'] Camaraderie, 
comradeship. 

39 The warmth of heart 
and_ Comeraderie ' with which Scotsmen always meet in a 
foteign land.] 1879 Howells L, Aroostook (1883) I. 71 
With the comradely of the smoker. 1B90 Haters Mag, 
Mar. 512/1 Already on terms of comradery with me. 

Comradeship (kp-mrAlfip). [f. Comrade -t- 
-SHip.] The position of being a comrade, as- 
sociation as comrades, good-fellowship. 

i8ax Scott Kenilw, iv, Our newly-revived comradeship. 
1863 Geo, 'S.uo's Romola i. vi. Like the dawn of a new sense 
to hen— the sense of comradeship. x88o Daily Tel. i Dec,, 
That spirit of good-comradeship which General Roberts hM 
displayed in so marked a degree, 

'I'Comra’do. Ohs. Also 6 camarada, 6—7 
camerado, 7 oomo-, cam-, comrade, [a. Sp. 
camarada (also camarada, Minsheu 1599), ‘ com- 
erade, bedfellow, chamber-fellow’, orig. ‘camerado 
sonldiouT , ‘ cabbm-mate souldier’, from camarada 
(=>It. and L.type camerata, F, chambree) a cham- 
bered or cabined (company), *a chamberfull, a 
company that belongs to one chamber, tent, or 
cabin ; .f. Sp, camara chamber, room L. camera : 
see Camera and -ado. The Sp. word was a collec- 
tive feminine, of the same type as ambuscade, 
cavalcade, which, like Company, sense 4, was at 
length applied to a single person who is one’s 
* company ’ or chamber-mate ; in which sense also 
It was sometimes altered into the masc. form 


COHUS. 

camarada. (In the original collective sense Ca- 
MABADA was also used in Eng.) The Sp. word 
was adapted in Fr. as camarade, -erade fern, in the 
collective sense (Cotgr.), whence camarade muse, 
the individual ; hence Eng. camerade and, in part, 
Comrade. The o in the Eng. comorado, comrado, 
comrade, was prob. intended for the Sp. a, which 
was opener than the Eng.] = Comrade. 

1598 Bauet Theor. JVarres i. ii, 9 With his Caniarada.s, 
hee IS to demeane himself sober, quiet, and friendly. 1599 
Minsheu Span. Did., Camarada, a comerade. .a camerado 
.souldier. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 160 Argent and hi.s 
Comrado found a Canow. 1626 — Accid, I’Mg. Seamen 7 
Comorados [see ^mrade y quot. 1627]. 1633 S. Marmyon 
Fine Comp. i. vii. Oh uncle, that you should thus .. traduce 
nw camradoes. 1636 Healey Theophrast., Obscenity 47 
He beggeth more [victuail] of his Camerado’s. 

Cottufogfue (kf»’mrj«g). arch. [f. Com- -1- Rogue. 
In 17th c. often jocularly confused with comrade^ 
A fellow-rogue. 

1621 Masque of Augurs,'y[oox and the re.st of 

your comnigues shall sit di-sguised in the stocks. 1634 
Heyivood LaiK. Witches v. Wks. 1874 IV. 244 Nay rest 
by me ( 3 ood Morglay, my Comrague and Bedfellow, 1673 
R. Head Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies begging 
in the fields, 1723 Swift Cook-maids Let., You and your 
come-rogues keep him out so late,^ 1764 T. Brydces 
Homer Travesi. II. 266 Pointing to his comrogue, 
cries. See there, my boy, a tempting prize ! x866 Stamiard 
2 Oct. 4/3 The proceedings of the prisoners _ and their 
com-rogues contemplated a wide range of operations. 

'I'Comse, ©. Obs. Also 3-4 cumse, 4 komse. 
[A shortened by-form of Commence, starting from 
a form accented to'mmence ; cf. covimandmentI\ 
a 122^ Juliana init. (Royal MS.), Her cumseiS be uie of 
seinte iiiliane. c 1350 Will, Palerne 424 pe kouherde for 
kare cumsed to sorwe. Ibid, 1430 Vpon here knes )>ei 
komsed him grete. _ 1362 Lancl. P, PI, A. i. 128 Bi what 
craft in my corps hit [Truth] cumseth. Ibid. v. 23 How 
Conscience with a Cros.s Comsede to preche. 1399 — Rich, 
Redeles iv. 35 Comliclie a clerk than comsid the wordis. 

(pomse in R. Copland Guydon's Chirurg., 1541, E ij b, is 
an error for compose.) 

Hence t Co'msing' vbl. sb,, commencing. 
c 1325 ojeo 57 In the comessiiig of May, 1377 Lancl. 
P. PI. B. XVIII. 213 Beyinge . , vnlcnitteth al kare & com- 
syiige is of reste, 1393 ibid. C. xii. 95 All kyne konnynges 
and comsynges of Bowel. 

t Co'msemeiit. Obs. rare. Commencement, 
111450 Le Morie Arih. 1726 Here now [is] made a comse- 
mente That bethe not fyimshyd many a yere. 

II Comte (kJht). [Fr.] A French title of rank, 
of which the English form is Count. 

x6xz CoTCR. Comte, Their kings appointed some of their 
principall followers, (by the name of Comtes) to be the 
Gouemours. 1690 Daily Tel. 15 Oct. 5/8 To-day the Comte 
appealed against this punishment. 

Comtian. (kp'mtian, kn-htiaii), a. and sb. Also 
Oomtean. [f. name of Auguste Comte (d. 1857), 
a French philosopher who founded the system 
known as Positivism.] 

A. adj. Of or originating with Comte, B. sb. 
A Comtist. 

. i8« Ess., Tennyson 279, No. 35 [of In Memoriam] 

is the answer to Comptian materialism . . Had men been 
Comptians from the beginning there would have been no 
science. 1863 Athenxnm 16 July 85/1 Distinctions between 
the Comtean synthe.sis and the synthetic philosophy of Mr, 
Herbert Spencer. 1875 N, Amer. Rev. CXX. 261 Details 
referring to the ritual of Comtian worship. 

So Co'mtlsm, the philosophical system of Comte, 
positivism. Co'mtlst, a follower or disciple of 
Comte, a positivist ; also attrib. or as adj. 

1872 spectator 7 Sent. 1142 From Locke has flowed the 
main stream of that philosophy, .to which Comcism is only 
a tributary. 1875 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 262 Without being 
a professed Comtist, 1876 Mozley Htiiv. Serm. iii. 65 The 
Comtist argument again.st Christianity is simply a tacit 
ignoring of probable evidence. 

Cornu- ; see Commu-. 

Comun(e, -uyn, -vyne, obs. ff. Common, 
Commune ; Comuuatiil, -ble, var, of Comen- 
ABLE, COrruptf.COVENABLE,CONVENABLB; ComU- 
nalitee, -alte(e, obs. ff. Commonality, -alty. 
Comuuablete, obs, var. of Commonality, q. v. 

_ei374 Chaucer Boeth, i. iv, 13 pat is to seyne pat commune 
pinges or comunabletes [v.r. comunalitees] weren blysful 
yif pei pat haden studied al fully to wisdom goueroeden 
pilke pinges. 

Co-mxu?murer ; see Co- 3 b- 
II Comns (kJn'mife). [L,, a. Gr. hS>/ios a revel, 
etc.] A revel, merry-making; a personification 
of revelry as a deity, 

1^ hBLTON Comns_ 93 Stage direction, Comus enters, 
With a charming-rod in one hkndi his glass in the other* 
1873 Symonds Grh. Poets iii 94 After having eaten, the cups 
were filled and libations were made, .then came the Comus 
o*" or>nking-bout. 1876 Gardiner Puritan Rev, x. § 3 
(187B) 193 In Charles II Comus seemed to have seated him- 
self upon the throne of Rngland. 

Comwyse, obs, f. comb-wise adv. ; see Comb rd.t 
Comyn, obs. pa. t. of Come v. 

Comyn(e, -alte, -tie, obs. ff. Common, -alty. 
Oomyud, -ynt, pa. t. and pple. of Common v, 
Comys ; see Come sb?^ 

Comyse, comyssioii, coiayt, comyx, etc. j 
see CoMia-. 
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Con. Forms : i ounnan, 2-5 cim- 

nen, (eune), 3-6 cunne, 4-9 oun ; also kumie(n, 
kun; also 4-6 conuen, (cone), 4-^ conne, 6- 
oon. See more fully under Ca.n ».i [In the 
verb Can the original vowel of the infinitive, 
and of all parts of the present stem except ist 
and 3rd sing. pres, indie., was u : thus Inf. ctinnau, 
ME. cunne ji, cun\ Tnd. pres. 2nd sing. later 
ctinnest, pi. cunnon, ME. cunne{n, cun ; Conj. pres. 
ctintie, pi. ctinnen ; pr. pple. ettnnand, ME. -end, 
-ing\ vbl. sb. cunning. These it forms survived 
more or less all through the ME. period : see 
Can A, ,* but in accordance with the scribal 
practice of writing 0 for 11, in contact with m, n, 
u (»), w, they were often spelt connen, conne, con ; 
the pronunciation is however proved by numerous 
rimes with sone, sonne, son (= son), sonne, son 
(= sun), yronne (= y-mn), wonne, won (OE. 
•wtinian', etc. The form of the 1st and 3rd sing. 
lean, he can, also varied from OE. times with con 
\cini), the regular Old WS. type (see Sievers Ags. 
Gramm. § 65). I con (in Cast, Lotte 1071, riming 
with for-Jioii) is found for I can in some texts even 
after 1400 ; but long before this, can prevailed 
as the midland and northern form, at least in 
senses i and 2. The vowel-type of the ist and 
3rd sing. pres. ind. was gradually extended to the 
2nd_ sing. Icgnst, canst), the plural {we cpn, ra«),the 
conj. pres., and the infin. {cpn, can) — the last in 
Standard Eng. only from end of I5tli c. The u 
forms thus remained intact only in the pple. and 
vbl. sb. Conning, q.v. About the same time a 
dilTcrcutiation of forms and senses became mani- 
fest: can became established in sense 2 ‘to be 
able’, and predominant in sense i ‘to know’ ; but 
cun, con, were retained and extended to all parts 
in sense 3 ‘ to learn’, and the phrase to cun or con 
thanks, sense 4. This cun, con, was mainly the 
representative of ME. cunn- or conn- from OE. 
f «//;/- (= kun) ; but in part it represented ME. 
con, from OE. cpn, for can ( = kpn’) ; hence it sur- 
vi^'ccl in two forms, cun, which is still common 
dialectally in ‘ to cun thanks’, and con, which was 
the form in literary favour, both in the obs. ‘to 
con thanks’, and the still existing sense ‘to con 
or learn a lesson’. This con is not a mere spelling 
variant of cun, as ME. conne was of cunm ; but, 
from Spenser onward, con rimes with on, conned 
with fond, which is still the received pronunciation. 
The original pa. t. was cMe, couthe, cotid, could 
(see Can». 1 ) *, but already in 14th c. in the phrase 
to cun thanks, sense 4, we find a pa. t. cunde, 
conned, with corresp. pa, pple. ; at the differentia- 
tion of forms this was associated with cun, con, 
leaving coud, could to CAN so that CoN is now 
a regular weak verb con, connect, coiineth, cons, 
conned. Thus there remains no consciousness of 
connexion between can to be able, and con to 
learn. The earlier quotations however overlap 
the ground covered by Can v.I, and are given 
as supplementary to those under that word, and 
introductory to the later use of con, cun.] 

+ 1. Where Can became the normal form, 
f 1 . To know. Ohs. ■» Can v, 1-2. (Pa. t. and 
pple. rarely cunde, conde.) 

a. cunne, cun, kun (originally proper to all 
parts of pres, stem exc. ist and 3rd pers. sing. Ind.). 

c xooo Sttx. Leechd. 11 . 313 py jemete jie laecas cunnon. 
et xaas Ancr. R. 134 Alle cunneS wel heos asaumple. 0x300 
Floriz 4 Bl. 5ST He moste Icunne muchel of art, 1340 
Hampoce Pr. Coiuc. 187 To kun and knaw. xaSa Wyclif 
X Cor. xiv. 7 How schal it be kowd Izi.r. cunde, knowen] 
that is songun. X388 — Baruch in. g That thou kunne 
1x38a wite] prudence. 0x400 Relis'. Pieces fr. Thoniion 
MS. (1867) g If we cane mare han hay- ^1449 pEcpcic 
Repr. 131 In which a man mai leerne and kunne eny thing. 
X483 Cath, Augl, 86 To Cunne, scire, etc. x6x3 R. C. Tahle 
A Iph,, Cunne, to discerne, also to giue [thanks]. 

/ 3 . conne, con, kon. 

[ a xooo Beowulf 27$^ Sard ^it ne const, c xxvg Ltunb. 
Horn. 3S For nis nan simne jjet he ne con. c xmo Cast. Love 
J07X He scholde konen al jjt God con [rime for-hon], CX340 
Gaw. 4 Gr. Kni. 1367 Hit is )ie worchyp of yourself pat 
no3t hot wel connez,] 1430 Lyog. Chron. Troy i. vi. (1513) 
106/4 Konne pres. conj. \rime ronne pa. pple.\ _ c 1460 
Towueley Myst., Creatio 3 My myght may no thing kon 
[rimes son, won], X48X Caxton Myrr. i, v. 37 The first 
may not be perfightly conned withoute the laste. 1579 Spen- 
ser Skeph. Cal. June 65 Of Muses, Hobbinol, I conne no 
skill. X59S — Col. Clout 394 Much more there is unkend 
then thou dost kon [rime a ibn]. XSQ® — G- v. vi, 33 
They were all fied for feare, but whether, nether kond. 
X607 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. ii. (1641) 309/1 Tunes, 
Measures .. als’ hee kons. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ 
Selv. 156 That [this] should be . . I no more conne, than 
that, etc. 

b. Const, of, on ;!=Can 2, 

c 1175 Lay. 7303 Wise men [lat wel conne of spuhe [xaos 
cunnen a speche], i486 Bk. St, Albavts Evjb, Thus may 
ye konne of game. 


1 2 . As verb of incomplete predication, with inf . : 
To know how; hence, to have the capacity or 
power, to be able ; = Can v.^ 3-8. (Pa. t. and pple. 
always as in Can.) 
a. cunne, cun, kun. 

a laso Owl .j- Night, 47 We[n]st bu J>at ich ne cunne singe 7 
<71300 IC.Nam 568 per nis non betere anonder sunne pat 
eni man of telle cunne. 01300 Cursor M. 2345 (Cott.) 
Folk sua selcut mani brede, pat naman suld cun sume ne 
neuen. /^/</. 9290 Wel sal be cunknauquilke.squilk. C1400 
Rom, Rose 5892 Yit kunne we Sende aftir hir. c 1440 Hylton 
Scala Perf, (W. de W. 1494) i.^lxviii, It is a grete maistry 
a man to cun [iS33 can] loue his cuen crysteii in charyte. 

jS. coiin.e, con, kon{yte, 

a 1223 Juliana 67 Greioe a! pat pit const grimliche bi’jcn- 
chen. C138S Chaucer i. G. IP. 2040 Ariadne, No man 
elles shal me konne espie. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 327 
The cornel ryse upon tlie wynter sonne, And gire it from 
the cold West yf thou conne. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Ayiiton iv. 127 , 1 sholde not conne telle the harme. . that he 
hath doon, [1884 Chesh. Gloss. s.»., Ay, that aw con.] 

II. Senses in which Con remained the normal 
form, with the regular weak inflexions. 

3 . To get to know ; to study or learn, esp. by 
repetition (mental or vocal) ; hence, in wider sense, 
to pore over, pemse, commit to memory; to in- 
spect, scan, examine ; =Can ©.l 9. 

+ a. cunne, cun, kun. Ohs. (The first quot. 
peril, belongs to i.) 

c 1423 Wvntoun Cron. v. xii. agoOf Iber, Frerc Martync, 
and Vincen.s Storyis to cwn dyd diligen.s, 1367 Drant 
Horace Epist. n. 1. Gij, Those Rome doth cun [ediscit], 
1378 Whetstone Promos 4 Cctss. iv. iv, It behoves me to 
he secret, or el.se my necke-verse cun. 1380 Baret A Iv. C. 
1743 To cunne.. or learn perfectly, edisccre. 

conne, con, kon. (The first two quols. peril, 
belong to i.) 

1362 Langl. P. pi. A. XII. 7 pe were lef to lerne hut lop 
for to studie ; pou woldest konne pat I can and carpen hit 
after, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon xi. sSa Conne ye 
well your lesson, c 1300 Vug. CMldre/is Bk, 149 in Babees 
Bk. 35 This boke is made ior chyldcr ^onge. .Sone it may 
be conyd & had, X370 Spenser Sheph, CaL Feh. 92 A tale 
of truth, Which I conu ofTityrus in my youth. 1380 North 
Plutarch (16761 317 An Oration which . . Lysander should 
have conned without book. x6oi Suaks. Twel. N, 1. v. 186 
My speech . . is excellently well pend, I haue taken great 
paines to con it. x6zo Ford Littea V, (1843) 49 A lesiion 
worthie to be concl. 0x680 Butler Rem. Jiz^g) I, 123 
Wear Rosaries about their Necks to con Their j<iXerci.<;e of 
Devotion on. x68p Prior Ep. to Fleetwood Shephard 155 
The books of which I’m chielly fond, Are such, as you have 
whilom conn’d, xyzo Swift To Stella, A poet starving in 
a garret, Conning old topics like a parrot. 1832 Lytton 
Eng. A ram i. x. (Stratm. \, When the flower had been duly 
conned. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xii, Patiently conning 
the page again and again. 1863 Miss Cary Ball, ^ Lyrics 
iir Intent . . to con the stranger’s face, _ 1870 E. Peacock 
RaH Skirl. I. 134 Persons who con pedigrees, 

T b. J'o eon or cun by heart or by rote. Obs. 
c X4im Promp, Parv. 90, I can konne more by herte In a 
day than he can in a wefce, 1387 Golding De Mornay 
XXX. 473 Not to cun by heart, nor to write out. xsgo Green- 
wood Anew, Def, Read Prayers 13 Conning phrases and 
formes of prayer by roate. a 1670 Hacket Ahp, lVillia?us 
It. f 1693) so To conn by heart these prayers. 0 x68o Butler 
Rem, (X7sgl I. 3ix To con the Authors Names by rote, 
c. To con over. 

1.644 Milton Ednc. Wks. (1847) 98/2 By orderly conning 
over the visible and inferior creature. 1S70 Eachard Cant. 
Clergy 107 Skil enough to readc the lessons with twice 
conmng over. 1734 Watts Relig. Juv. (17891 137 Ritillo. , 
cons over his prayer-book, 3833 Whewell in Todhunter 
Acc. ly.’s Wfrj. (1876) II. 2x3 , 1 have hardly had time to con 
over your examination papers. ^1833 Marryat Jac, Faith- 
ful xxviii, I was conning over in my mind whom I .should 
select. x8s8 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xlix. sis The 
Baronet conned the, .matter over in his mind, 1876 Black 
Madcap V. xlii. 367 He had conned over a few little bits of 
rhetoric: 

4 . To cun or con thaHk{s (OE. pane cunnan) : 
to acknowledge or avow one’s gratitude; to ex- 
press or offer thanks, to thank: see Can ©.T- io. 

a. cun ihankis ; now dialectal. 

0 xooo Crist X092 (Gr.) pam pe pone gode . . ne cuSon, 
0xaz3 Ancr. R, 124 Nolde he cunnen god pone. cxaBo 
E, E, P. (i86s) 2X poll cunnest me no ponk, 0 X300 Cursor 
M, 6398 (Cott.) pai cund [Fairf, conned] him ai ful Htell 
tbanck, Ibid. 14065 (GOtt.), I cun [Trin, con] hir mekil 
thank. C1460 Towneley Myst., Maciacio Abel 12 Thank 
or thew to kun me, 13x9 Horman Vulg, in Promp. Para. 
go Thou shalt kun me thanke. 13^ G. Harvey Letter-bk, 
(Camd. Soc.) 35, 1 could have cunnid him greater thank if 
he had takin les paines. 0x65x Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1678) 348 (Jam.) These he would cunne thanks. 1781 Hut- 
ton Tour Caves Gloss. (E.D.S.), Cun thanks, to give 
thanks. 1824. in Jamieson. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cun 
thanks, to give or render thanks. 3883 Huddersf, Gloss., 

‘ I cum ye no thank ’. [Come w. 31.] 
fl. con thank{s\ arch, and dial. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (i8io) 43 Ellred sent tille Ing- 
lond Sir Edward his sonne With his letter sealed, & panke 
wild he pam conne. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour B vj. He 
.shal conne her thanke. 1330 Palsgr. 47 S/ri I have conned 
hym good thanke : je luy ay seen bon gri. 36*7 Wren 
Semt. bef. King 30, I will kon them small thanks. 167a 
Marvel Rek, Transp. 1. 31 Which none called him to, and 
, .none conn’d him thanks for, xdgx Ray Norih-C. JVords 
Pref., Of common and general use in most counties of 
England . . To cun, or eon thanks; to give thanks. 1723- 
x8oo Bailey, Conn., to spve, as I conn thanks. 0x734 
North Lives III. 140 We conned our thanks and came 
away, x^ in Jamieson. I am sure, I con you thanks ’ 
was said to me by an old man in London in xS8o. J. A. H. M.] 


+b. So To (cun) con gree or malgre ; to express 
one’s satisfaction or displeasure [F. savoir gre] ; 
also, io cungiwne (= indignation), con laud. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17639 (C. & G.) All we cund [v.r, 
coude, cowde] pe mekil grame For pu grof iesu licame. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IFace (Rolls) 959 No maugre pou 
peym cone paw pey wolde in fredom wone. e 1400 YzvaiHe 
^ Gaw. 990 And ye kun me na mavvgrii. c 3450 Merlin 
xxvii. 503 Yef 1 wiste the kynge Looth wolde conne me 
no magre. Ibid, xxvii, 329 That tliei may conne you gree, 
c 1300 Melusine 108 In such wise that ye shall conne me 
good gree & thanke therfore. 1602 Q. Eliz. in Moryson 
Itin. H, HI. i. (1617) 228 We con you many laudes for hauing 
so neerely approched the villainous Rebell. 

+ 6, To cause to learn ; to teach. Obs. rare, 

1612 Drayton Paly-olb, xii. 206 In many secret skills shee 
had been cond her lere. 

Con, conne, cun (k©n, kpn), ©.^ [app. a 
weakened form of Cond used in same sense. {Home 
think it has been associated with Con, ©.t As 
a possible connexion, the following has been died : 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 39 They conne nought here shippes 
.stere, i.c. They know not how to steer their ships.l] 
trans. To direct the steering of (a ^ip) from 
some commanding position on shipboard. 

1626 Caft. Smith a ccid. Vng. Seamen 28 Cnn the ship 
spoune before the winde. 1627 — Seaman’s Gram. ix. 41 
He that doth cun the ship cannot haue too much iudge- 
ment. 1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 120 The Quarter 
Master that Conns the Ship above, ^xoyx Land, Gas. No. 
580/2 The Officer that cund the ship. xgax-xSoo Bailey 
S.V., To Cun a Ship, is to direct the Person at Helm how 
to steer her. 1829 Blachv/. Mag. XXVI.730 Shoals, through 
which the 'Mudian pilot cunned the ship with great skill. 
1833 Kane Griunell Exp. xxiii, 185 Our captain, who was 
conning the ship from the fore-top-.saiI yard. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s IVord-ok,, Conn, Con, or Cun, as pronounced by 
.seamen. 1883 Stevenson Treasure Isl, iii, xiii. (x886) X04 
Long John stood by the steersman and conned the ship. 

b. ahsol. To give sailing directions to the steers- 
man. 

1699 Dampier Voy, II. 64 The .ship by the mistake of him 
that con’d, broched loo. 1731 Smollett Per, Pic. Wks. 
1797 III. XI You did not steer; but howsomever, you 
cunned [ed. 1779 canned] all the way. 

(i.fig. 

1648 Earl Westmoreland OtiaSaera{\87<p 163 He onely 
happy is, and wise, Can Cun his Barque when Tempests rise. 
3870 Among my Bks, Scr. 1. (1873) 129 Do we not 

.sometimes con our voyage by. .the firm headlands of truth. 
Hence Comuing, Cu’nning vbl. sb. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen x The Maister is 
to see to the cunning [of] the Ship. 1833 Kane Griunell 
E.vp, xi. (1856) 78 Now commences tlie pioce.s.s of * conning 
Cou, conn, ©.3 dial. ? Obs. [cf. F. eogner to 
knock on a nail or the like in order to drive it in ; 
to strike one with anything, to knock; pop, to 
beat, thrash, cf. Con j/t.-]. 

X72X-1800 Bailey, Conn . . to .strike witli the Fist. 1823 
Brockf-tt Gloss. N, C. IFds., Con, to fillip. 

Con, ©.4 (pa. tense), var. of Can ©,2 =* gan, 
began to, did ; q. v. 

Con, conn (k»n, kpn), sb.T- [f. Con ©. 3 } The 
action or post of conning a ship, steerage. 

3825 H. B. Gascoigne Nav, Fame 95’Tis ours to give direc- 
tions by the Con, 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxix, He was 
at his station at the conn, 1867 Smyth Sailor’s IVord-bk, 
5. V. Conn, The quarter-master, .stands beside the wheel at 
the conn. 

Con (kpn\ [Cf. Con ©.d, and F. eogner 
f rapper.] A rap with the knncldes, a knock, a fillip. 

1620 Shelton QuLx, III, xxvi. 182 He rates him, as if he 
meant to give him half a dozen Cons [media doeeua de 
coscorrones[ with his Sceptre, 3843 Disraeli Sybil 2B5 A 
fellow in a blue coat fetches you the Devil’s own con on 
your head. 3878 H. C. Adams Wykehamiea 420 Con, a 
smart tap on the head administered generally with the 
knuckles. 

Con (kpn), j ^.5 north, dial. A squirrel. 

a x6oo Burel in Watson Cf/LPowm 11. aoCJani.) 

There wes the pikit Porcapie. The cunning and the Con 
[Lat. vers. (1631) sciurus\ all thrie. x6. , Montgomerie 
Cherrie ij Sloe (Hart’s ed. 1613) iii, I saw. .The Con [not 
in ed. 1397] the Cuning and the Cat, QuhaLs dainty Downs 
with Dew were wat. 1781 Hutton Tour Caves Gloss, 
(E. D. S.), Con, a .squirrel, x8ax lynsdale Mag. II, 134 
(Lane, Gbss.') Our j'oung friend dissipated our fears by 
telling us that con was only the provincial name for a 
squirrel, 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss, 1878 in Cumlrtd, Glass. 
Con. A familiar or slang abbreviation of cer- 
tain words, as confidant, conundrum, conformist, 
contract. 

X825 C. M. Westmacott Eng, Spy T. 30 We were soon 
the most in!>eparable cons. 184X Fraser’s Mag, XXIII. 59 
Pun.s, riddles, cons, etc. are low. 3882 .ff0;«0;'(newspr.) 
'I'o what denomination the family belongs, whether they are 
(jons or Noncons. 1X89 Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 2/1 About 
the 'contract system '..The men get some ‘con’, as they 
call it, or ‘plus ' pay, but for every penn’orth of ‘ con * the 
contractor gets two penn’orth of work out of them, 

Con (kpn), adv. (sb.) An abbreviation of the 
L. prep, contra ‘against’, in the phrase Pno and 
Con (q. V.) ‘for and against ’, rarely con and pro. 
A. as adv. 

c 1470 [see Contra]. 2572 R. H. tr. Lavaierud Ghost es 
To Rdr. (1596) A ij, The matter throughly handled Pro 
and Con, X667 Denham Direct, io Painter i. xix. May 
Historians argue eon and pro, xSxg Byron Let. to Murray 
33 Jan., The rest, .has never yet affected any human pro- 
duction ‘pro or con*. 

96-2 
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CONCAPTIVE. 


B. sb. The adv. vised as a name for itself; 
hence, a reason, argument, or argtier against, esp. 
in^/'w ctnd cons. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Pen. ao Such a quoile about and 
cwt, such vrgingof Ergoes. a i6*S Fletcher Nice Valour 
111. ii. Now for the Con. 1854 Whitlock Zootomia aji 
Whole Tomes oi Pro's and Con's. 187a Minto Eng. Lit. 
II. ix. S 72 He then proceeds to state the pros and cons. 

]| Gon^jtrep. Italian L. cunt with, appearing in 
certain phrases, as Con Amoee, q.v. ; esp. in musical 
directions, 

e.g. conaffetto with feeling, conirio with spirit and force, 
con delicaUzza. with delicacy, c 07 i delirio with frenzy, coti 
esiressiotte with expression, conjiuoco with fire, cofi nioio 
with spirited movement, con spirito with spirit, etc. 

OOXL- preJLx, of Latin origin. The form assumed 
by the Latin preposition com (in classical L., as 
a separate word, cum) before all consonants except 
the labials, A, r, and (in later times) /, as con- 
cui^e, condojtare^ con^ttere, congruet'e^ conjftrdre.^ 
conqulrere^ consistere, conspirdre, constdre, cotilra- 
here, convineSre, In earlier times it was also used 
before as conloquium ; but here it was in later 
times always assimilated, as colloquium, and so in 
the modern langs. On the other hand it was not 
used in classical L. before n (e. g. cdnditis, comi- 
bium, etc.), but has been introduced subseqiiently, 
as conndtus, connubium, and this spelling is fol- 
lowed in English. For meaning, see Com-. 

Con- occurs in compounds formed in Latin, and 
that have come into English through French, or 
(in later times) directly. Also, in words formed 
on the analogy of these, and sometimes in casual 
combinations, as conspecies, where, however, Co- 
is the usual prefix: hybrids, frequent in co-, aie 
rare with con- : cf. con-brethren, con-truth. 

In OF, con- before v was often reduced to co-, 
CU-, COU-, as in covenable, covenant, covent, coveiier, 
caveitus, etc., in which form these words were 
taken into English. Following later French, some 
of these were afterwards altered back to con-, as 
cotwenable, coivoent (but Covent Garden^ F. cou- 
vent)', others retain CO-, as covenani, covet, covetous, 
against mod.F. convenant, convoiter, convoiteux. 
Con, obs. f. CoNB. 

t Co'ua'blo, Obs. Also 4-5 eo)xabil(l, erma- 
bil, 5 oouabull, counabville, ounnabla. A pho- 
netic reduction of Covenable; proper, due, con- 
venient, suitable, competent. 
a Hamfole Psalter cl. 3 He loukis his hoke in a 
cutiabil [v. r. couenahle] end. S375 Barbour Bruce v. 266 
Cum to full conabill endyng. c 1400 Maundev (Roxb.) xiv. 
64 Fruyt conable to man for to line with. 1408 Indenture 

In to Resionnable place & cunnable. e 144a Promp. 
Parv. 8g Conabie, accordynge, contpeiens, 14.. E. E. 
Misc, (Warton Club) 67 Moste connabulle tyme for sedys. 
t CO'nalbly, adv. Obs. Phonetic reduction of 
CovBNABLY (cf. prec.) ; suitably, competently. 

14XX E. E, IrVilk (1882) xg Yf she be conably a-vaunsyd 
with les somme. c 14^ Promp. Parv. 89/a Conably or 
competently, competenter. 

Oonacle, var. of Canacle, Obs., a cup. 
Conacre (k^'o^ikai), sb. Also com-aoxe. [See 
quots. 1824-37.] In Irish land-system : The let- 
ting by a tenant, for the season, of small portions 
of land ready ploughed and prepared for a crop. 

(Originally the plot was given manured, but a later state 
of matters appears in quot. 1882.) 

18*4 Major Warburton Evid. hef. Commons Comm. 
20 May 131 What do you mean by mockground ?. .Do you 
not refer to muckground? It may be; they call it corn- 
acre. 1823 O’Connell xW. 23 Feb. 51 What is the con- 
acre sjrstem ? . . It is a right to plant a crop, paying some- 
times 6, 8 or 10 pounds an acre for that right by the single 
year, and the crop is detained till that rent is made up. 
1827 Westm. ifsp. Jan., These tenancies are usually termed 
. . com-aci'es, or, by corruption of that word, con-acres. 
X83S Inclis Tras). Tret. I, 57 What con-acre means ..a 
farmer manures, jiloughs, and in every way prepares a 
laige field to receive a crop. A poorer description of per- 
sons rent off portions . . a half, a quarter, or an eighth of an 
acre, for one season, and all that these have to provide is 
the seed. x88s P . H, Bacbhal in igt/t Cent. Dec. 926 This 
privilege of conacre having been given, the labourer has to 
bring manure at his own expense. 

aitrih. 1838 A theuanan 773 Conacre rents. x88o Trol- 
lope Castle Richmond (Tauenn.) II. 176 (Hoppe) The fields 
had been let out under the con-acre system .. for the 
potato-jseason. 1881 ig/A Cetii. Mar. 336 The willing but 
wageless conacre man. 

Co'nacref W. [f. the sb.] tram. To sublet in 
conacre. 

Blackw, Mag. XLV, 764 The under-tenants con- 
acred It out to tenants still more desperate than themselves. 
X869 Echo 28 Sept, 3/3 ‘ Conacreing ' . . is the subletting, at 
enormous rents, of their ground by small tenants to their 
still smaller brethren. 

So Co'natorelBm, the system of conacre. Co'iv* 
acxex, one who uses a piece of land on this system. 

Barmbv jn Tails Mag. XIV. 267 An approximation 
to the Conacreism, and Middlemen, of starving Ireland. 
1869 Ecfto 28 Sept. 3/3 The conacrers, being too poor to 
buy manur^ frequently bum the surface of the ground and 
so impoverish it for years. 

Co:n-a*ctor. nonc^-wd, A Joint agent. 


X834 T. Kdeej in J^yasetfs XI- C1835) ^45 The two 
thingSi the contact of which is a cause, I call conactors ■ 
Observe, that every cause is of two conactors. 

Oonally, adv . ; see Conely. 

Conama'riu. [f- L. conlumlasmlof^ + amar-tts 
bitter -h -IN.] A bitter principle said to exist in 
Conium maculaium. x88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Gona‘]ll6ll> Obs. [L. cbndmen effort, f. cdndrl 
to attempt ] = Conatus. 

x66s Glanvill Seeps. Set. 34 The conamen of the yEthereal 
matter, receding from the centre of its motion. Ibid. xi. 61 
Cariyed without any conamen and endeavour of ours. 

II Con amore (k/mamoo'ri). [It. (kt)namcTtf); = 

* with love ’.] With love, zeal, or delight. 

1826 Lamb Let. B. Barton 7 Feb., You wrote them [poems] 
with love — to avoid tlie coxcombical phrase, con amore. 
2833 Ht. Martinuau Pr. Wittes^ Pol. iv. 53 He begged 
to go first, .expatiating amore on his commodity. xSsg 
M. Napier Ltfe Vet. Dundee 1 . 1. 143 The murderous work, 
which he performed con amore. 

b. quasi-£H^‘. Friendly, hearty. 
x8a8 The Harrovian 133 He has frequently spoken of his 
poetical labours in no very con-atnore terms. 

Conand, -ly, etc., obs. north, f. Cunning, -ly. 
Conand(e, conant, earlynorth.var. Covenani’. 
Couapye, obs. form of Canopy. 

XSS2 Hiiloet, Conapyeor canapyefor a bedde, cuNo/aww, 
•f* Co'n-a'rgfiier. Obs. rare~\ [f. Con advi\ 
An arguer against. 

<tz734 North Exam. 234(0.) This method pnt the con- 
arguers and objectors straight into the midst of the plot. 

Gonarial (kt7iieoTial),a. [f- Conabi-um -h -al.] 
Of or pertaining lo the pineal gland. 

In mod. Diets. 

Gonario- (Iconexrw). Combining form of 
CoNABiUM, -AL, as in conario-hypophysial canal, 
a passage connecting the infundibulum with the 
pineal gland ; so c.-h. tract. 

i88x Owen in Nature XXIV. 498 The conario-hypo- 
physial tract .. divided the ‘fore-brain’ from the ‘hind 
brain Ibid. XXV. 167 The conario-hypophysial tract, or 
the so-called pineal and pituitary glands. 

Gonarite (Ivnarait). Min. [f. Gr. uovap-os 
vigorous, ‘ evergreen ’ -h -ITE.] A green hydrous 
silicate of nickel, occurring in small grains and 
crystals. i860 in Dana Min. 

II Gouarium (ktmeo'riihn). In 7 also couarion. 
[mod.L. a. Gr. /catvdptop, dim. of kSivos pine- 
cone.] The pineal gland of the brain (held by 
Descaites to be the seat of the soul). 

1636 H. More A ntid. A th. 1. xl. (17x2) 33 Is it [the Spirits] 
themselves, or the Brain, or that particular piece of the 
Brain they call the Couarion or Ptne-kernelt 1667 G. C. 
in H. More's Div. Dial. Pref. (1713) 12 This little sprunt 
Champion, called the Couarion, (or Nux pinea) within 
which the Sou! is entirely cooped up. X7a7-3i Chambers 
Cyct., Conarion or conoides . . Des Cartes takes occasion to 
suppose it the immediate place or seat of the soul. 1840 (^. 
Ellis Atiat. 45 The pineal body or conarium, of a greyish 
colour, is conical in form. 1880 Mahaffy Descartes 177 
The soul._.mu.sC brought into contact with the body . . in 
the conarium, or pineal gland, 

t Conate, conatit. Obs. Her. [ad, med.L, 
condUis, f. L. emus, cone, apex] = Coned. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans, Her, E iiij b. For if the.s armys as it 
is sayd afore war contrari conatit [L. contraconatd). 

Oonate, var. of Connate. 

Gonatiou (kwitft'Jan). [ad. L. condtiou-ein, 
n. of action f. cdftdrj to endeavour.] 

1 1 . Attempt, endeavour. Obs. 

16x3 Coke Rep. xi. g8b, The matter.. ought to be an act 
or deed, and not a conation or an endeavour, 

2 . Philos. The faculty of volilion and desire; 
also (with a, and pli) the product of this faculty. 

1836-7 Sir W; Hamilton Metaph. (1839) II. xl. 189 Ph*- 
nomena of Desiring or Willing, or the powers of Conation. 
Ibid. (1877) II. 42^_We find., the Feelings intermediate 
between the Cognitions and the Conations. x88a Ward 
Xj^TERin Diternat. Rev. May, A term is needed to express 
this general conception of voluntary action or the action 
of the conative faculty. For this the somewhat medisval 
term conation, perhaps not used since Sir William Hamil- 
ton, is. .strikingly appropriate. 

Gonative (kp-nativ), a. (and sb.). [ad. L. type 
'>^cdndttv-us, f. ppl. stem of cdndrl to endeavour.] 
A. adj. a, Philos. Pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of, conation ; exertive. 

18^6-7 Sir W. Hamilton (1839) II. xl. 186 This 

division of the phsenomena of mind into the three great 
classes of the Cognitive Faculties— the Feelings, or capa- 
cities of Pleasure and Pain— and the Exertive or Conative 
Powers. Ibid. (1877) I. viL 122 The phenomena of our 
Conative powers,— in other words, .of Will and Desire. 

D. Gram. Expressive of endeavour. 

, *878 W hitney Li/e Lang. xii,23o Representing the radical 
idea in a causative, a reflexive, an intensive, a conative 
form, and so on, 

t B. sb. Endeavour, striving. Ohs. rare, 
a 16M CuDwoRTn Treat. Free Will (1838) 31 Notwith- 
standing which, the hegemonic of the soul may, by cona- 
lives and endeavours, acquire, etc. 

Oonatural, obs. var. of ConnattjbaIi. 

_ IIGonaitiis (k^n^i'tos). [L.; = effort, endeavour, 
impulse, f. condrt to endeavour.] 

1 . An effort, endeavour, striving. 

172a Wollaston Relig. Nat. vi. 143 Cotiatits's toward 
the destruction or rum of the person, 1836 Chalmers Mot. 


Philos. Wks. V. 274 k conatus that can find no distinct ob- 
ject to rest upon. 

2 . iramf. A force, impulse, or tendency simu- 
lating a htiinan effort ; a nisus. 

1663 Glanvjix Scepsis Sc. xxiii, The conatus of the circling 
matter. 1672 Wallis in Phil Trans. VII. 5164 This force 
may be either that of Pei cussion . . Or some Conatus or En- 
devour of its own. 1674 Grew Atiat.I'lautsm. ii. i. §iiTlie 
Pith and other Paienchymous Parts of a Plant, upon the 
reception of Liquor, have alw.iy.s a Conatus to dilate them- 
selves. 1730 6 Dailey (folio), Conatus (in a Body of Mo- 
tion) is that Disposition or Aptitude to go on in a Right- 
line, if not prevented by otlier Causes. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. xiii. Wk.s. 1830 IV. 169 What blind conatus of nature 
should produce it in birds. 1883 Maruneau Types Eth, 
Th. 1 . 1, ii- 343 Tlie self-conserving conatus. 

Gonaund, obs. north, var. of Cunning. 

Gonaxial (kfmm'ksial), a. = Coaxial. 

1886 yrnl, Iron <S- Steel Inst, gos The density of the 
elementary conaxlal cylindrical shells. 

'I* Conbre’tlireii, sb.pl. Obs. [see Con-, and 
cf. confrere^ Brethren of the same order. 

1361 A ci in Bolton Siat.Irel. (16211 289 Sir J ohn Rawson . . 
wiin full assent and consent of his conbretherne or chajiter. 

II Con. brio : see Cun- prep. 

f ConbUTges. Obs. .S’^, var. of Combuiige.ss. 

1383 Rec. in Hist. Dumfries (1873) 208 Tua of the bailie.s, 
James Rig their conburges. 

Oonca [Arch.'\, obs. f. Concha; also f.KuNKUR. 

t Concalefa’ctor^, a. Obs.-'^ [ad. L. con- 
calcfacton-tisi\ ‘ Heating much ’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Concamerate (kjmkx-merfit), v. [ad. L. 
concamerdt-, ppl. stem of concamerdre lo vault, f. 
con- -f camerare, f. came) a : see Camera and -ate!*.] 

1 . t)’a)is. To vault or arch. ? Obs. 

x6ii Coryat Cs-udilics xot 'I'he roofe, .is very loftily ron- 
camerated. X636 in Blouni Glossogr. Builder's lUct., 
Concamerate, to make an arched Roof, as in V:iuU.s, etc. 
To arch over, 1876 in Gwn.r Encycl. Anhii. Gli».ss. 
tb. To set in a vault or sjiliere. Obs. 

1635 N. CARPENrcR Geog. Del. 1. iv. 78 All these orbs thus 
ranged and concamerated in order, 

2 . To divide into chambers : see next, 2. 

Gonca’merated, ppl. a. [f. piec, + -ei)>.] 

fl. got. Vaulted, arched. Obs. 

x666 J. Smith Old Age (1676) xjg Of the same concaine- 
rated iorm. x68x Grew Mnsetmt ( J. (, Of the upper bcuk, 
an inch and a half consisteth of one euncameratud bone. 
xWS Hodgson in Phil. Trans. 359 A concamcr.ated room. 

2 . Zool. Divided into chambers, as a chambeiecl 
shell. 

X746 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. XLIV, 398 A .Shell . . re- 
lated to the Nautilus kind t It is concamerated. X7M ibid, 
XLVIll. 803 The nautilus, .is a concamerated shell. 1834 
Woodward Mollnsca m, 176 Pomaiias shell slender., 
operculum cartilaginous, concamerated within. 

Goncameratiou [kpnkscmSr^i'Jnn . [ad. T-. 
concamerdtidn-em vaulting, vault, n, of action f. 
concamerare : sec above. Mod.F. coticamiration^ 

1 . Vaulting, vaulted roof or ceiling. 

1644 Dicdv Nat. Bodies vf, (16381 37 The concameralion 
of an oven. _ X774 Warton Hist, Eng, Poetry (18401 II. 99 
note, The ceiling, .or concaineration called cuelum, being of 
wood beautifully painted. 

2 . The vault or sphere of the heavens ; one of 
the celestial ‘ spheres ’ of older astronomy. 

1633 N. Carpenter Gcog. Del, 1. iv. 78 How many dis- 
tinct and stiange concameratioiis of Orues and circles are 
placed, .betwixt the Moone and the first Moueable? i6« 
R. Mason Let. to Author in Buliver's Anthrepomel,, In 
the Heavens or Celcstiall concameration.s. 1663 Glanvill 
Seeps. Set. XX, 128 Those impossible Concamcrations, Inter- 
sections, Involutions, and feigned Rotations of .solid Orbs. 
1794 Mrs. PiozEi Synon. II. 387 The grand concameralion 
or firmament forming a visible arch, 

3 . Physics. The curve of a sound-wave, which 

as it widens out, circumscribes the wave that suc- 
ceeds it. 188a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

4. Surg. =CAMEKATIONb. 

1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Concameration , .also a .synonym of 
Camasvsis, 

5 . Division into chambers or cells ; a chambered 
formation, a connected scries of chambers, c, g. the 
system of ventricles of the brain [cavitas con- 
cameratet). 

x668 CuLPErpcR & Cole tr. Barthol. Anal. ni. vi. 140 
The Plexus Choroides. .making the Concameration of the 
Ventricles. 1668 M. Casaubon Treat. Spirits (1772) a8i 
Such a rock as Wooky rock in Suinmersetshire is, consist- 
ing of many concamcrations. 1693 Phil. Trans. XIX. 35 
Within the Concameration of the Brain. 

b. Bot. ‘A term for the division of fruits into 
segments’ (Syd. Soc. Zex.). 

6 . One of the chambers or cells of a series : esp. 
said of chambered shells. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 164 (T.) The insides of 
these hot-houses are divided into many cells and! con- 
camerations. 1638 Rowland Moufet’s Tkeat. Ins. 92a 
Within [the wasps’ nest] are six square cells . .but the middle 
concamcrations the multitude of Wasps had filled. 1835 
Kirby 4. Inst.Anim. I, x. 3x1 The whole body fof the 
Nautilus] appears to reside in the last and largest con- 
cameration of the shclL 

+ Gonca'ptive, sb. Ohs. [ad. L. cmuaptlvus 
(Vulgate) ! see Con-.] A fellow-captive. 

Ridley in Foxe A. * AI, (1684) HI, 373 Other 
my Reverend Fathers and Concaptives. i «;i« Grindal 
Let, Ridley Wks. (1843) 238 He hath so strengthened you, 



CONCARN ATION . 

Md others your conca^tlves. 1589 J. Yates Lei. in Foley 
RtCm ^ug . Soc^ Jesus L i, 288 Thomaf^ Hunt . . my condisciple 
. .and concaptive for the Catholic Religion in London.. 
Coucar, form of Kunkuk. 
tConcarnatiqa (Jcfjnkajn^i-Jan). Ohs. rare. 
[ad. L. concarncitidn-euif n. of action, f. concarndre 
to unite or clothe with flesh, f. cam-em flesh.] 
Vital union of flesh with flesh ; cf. also quot, 
1S82. 

1638 A. Read CJnrurg, vii. 47 Agglutination . . is more 
speedily performed than concarnation. 1683 J. Cooke 
Mamno Chirm-g. i. iv. fed. 4) 103 Joyning the lips of the 
wound.. either by Agglutination or Concarnation. fi88a 
Soc. Lex., Concaniatia, the connection of a bone 
with another bone by mcan.s of muscles ; as of the hyoid 
bone with the lower jaw.] 

Goucassatiou (kimkrosei-Jan). [f. Con- + 

CASSATioif ; cf. F. concassaiion.'] ‘ The reduction 
of roots or woods into small fragments in order 
that their active principles may be more easily 
obtained’ {Syii. Soc. Lc.c. 1882). 

Concate-nary, a. rard. [f. Con- + L. catena, 
after Catjsnaby,] Of or pertaining to a Catena, 
or concatenated series. 

1836 G. S. Faber Re^7y ITustcnheih 7 The associated con- 
catenary testimony of an earlier age. IbitU 17 Concatenarv 
evidence, ^ 

Concatenate (kpnkce-i/nfliO,^//. «. [ad. L. 
concaienat-tis, pa. pple. of concaiendre : see next, 
and -ATEii,] Chained together (oiij.); linked 
together; concatenated. In Entom., etc. said of 
rows of processes connected hy liclges, or the like. 

1471 Ripley ComJ>. Aleh. n. v. in A.shm, (1653) 136 The 
Elements be so concatciiat. 1678 Cunwonrir InielL SysU 
6sa '1 hns are all the genuine attributes of the Deity . . in- 
.separably concatenate. 1871 hi. Cooke EuvgJ (1874) 131 
Sporidia . . attached together in fours in a concatenate or 
beaded manner. 

Hence Conoa'teuateness, * the being linked to- 
gether' (Bailey 1730-6). 

Concatenate (k/mkaoT/iu'it), v. Also 6-8 
-catiualie (7 -cathenatel. [f. L. concatenat-, pj^l. 
stem of concaiendre to link together, f, con- + 
cafendro to chain, f. catena Ciiaiit : see -ate :i.] 
trans. To chain together (o/is.) 1 to connect like 
llie links of a diain, to link together. J/g, 

X308 Barcki.ev lA'lic. JlTet)i(.x62t) 366 Three bodily 
wprld.s epneatinated. *6aa Mai,yne.s Am. Lmu.Merch. 336 
Iho .said Modells to conlaine on the one side, the world 
concatenated together vnUer a Crowue Imperiall. 1631 
liEYWpoD Lonii. 7w Tlon. Wks, 1874 IV. 977 A Cliaine 
wherein all cheife Vertues and Graces are concatinated and 
link t together. *731 Johnson No. 131 rj Proposi- 
tions are. .concatenated into arguments. 1811 Pinkerton 
Petral. II. s A theory is useful to concatenate facts. 187a 
Minto hug. Lit, 948 Closely concatenating his thoughts. 1 

Concatenated (kpnkre-iAi«itt'd), ///. a. [f. 
prcc. + -Euh] Connected like the links of a cliam, 
linked together. Mostly fig. 

x6xx CorCR,, Cottcai/teiii, concathenated, chained, or 
linked together, a X63X Donne in Select. (1840) 86 Habitual, 
and customary, and concatenated sins, xfigg Heywood 
Loud. PecKeabie Estate Wks. 1874 V. 373 Increase Of 
all concatinated blessings, avgsx Seeley Happy Pair 
Wks. 1766 1. 19 Tho' wealth their griping sen.ses feasts . . 
[who marry for money], they’re hut concatenated beasts. 
*779-8* Johnson L. P., Young Wks. IV. 274 His style is 
.sometimes concatenated, and sometimes abrupt. x8x6 
Kikhy & Sp. Entomal, (1843) II. 297 In a certain fight they 
appeared a concatenated seiies of insects moving in a spiral 
direction upwards. X836 Sir W. Hamilton Eiscuss, (xBsa) 
9Bs a long concatenated deduction. 

Coucateaation. (k^nksetih^i-Jon). [ad. L. 
concafendtion-em, n. of action f. concatend-re : see 
prec. and -ation ; cf. F. co 7 icatenation.‘\ The 
action of concatenating, or the condition or relation 
of being concatenated. 

L Union by chaining or linking together ; con- 
catenated condition. 

X603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 162 The concatenation 
and coherence of these matters handled by Plutarch, x&3 
Bacon Adv, Learn, i, iv. 22 That correspondence or con- 
catenation, which is betweene the superiour globe and the 
inferiour. a x688 Villiers (Dk, Buckhm.) Milii. Couple 
Wks. (1775) *®9 most affectionate couple since the 
concatenation of Adam and Hve in Paradise. X730 A. 
Gordon MaffeVs Amphith, 2x3 The demolishing the Coli- 
seum, by reason of the Concatenation of the Stones and 
Iron Bracers, became a tough piece of Work, 
b. An instance of chaining or linking together. 

1637 S. PURCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. i. i. a So many, .joints, 
connexions, and concatenations . . in so small a fanrick, 

2 . esfi Union in a series or chain, of which the 
things united form as it were links. 

*614 T. Adams DeviVs Bangnet ag6 Hee. .hath power to 
adde plagues with an euerlasting concatenation. 2678 
Norris Jl/ise, (1699) 373 Tliose Dispensations, which sepa- 
rate^ taken, appear harsh, . . in concatenation . . conspire to 
the Beauty and Interest of the whole. 1761 Brit. Mag. II, 

131 To imagine him so careless about the concatination of 
events. X84X-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed, 4I 532 
Their separation from the chain is always to be ascribed 
to accidental violence . , concatenation is so essential to the 
existence of the animals that they soon perish if separated 
from the rest. X867 Lewes Hist. Philos. IT. 218 The neces- 
sary concatenation of ideas which should reproduce the 
concatenation of objects is destroyed. 

8 . quasi-««f/'. A concatenated series or system. 
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an interdependent or imbroken sequence, a ' cham ’ : 

a. material. 

1726 ^KwrCanterh. Cathedr. 8 A Wall or Concatination 
of marble Slabs .. surrounding the Choir. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps iv. § 4. gS This vile concatenation of straight 
Imes. 1874 Micklethwaite Afurf. Par. Churches 72 [Organ- 
pipes] mere concatenations of zinc chimney-cans. 
b. non-material. 

x6aa-6a _Hevlin Costtiogr. ni. (16821 30 A long concatena- 
tion of felicity. 1636 Hobbes Liberty, Hecest., Ch. (1841) 
ips^Nor doth the concourse of all causes make one simple 
cham or concatenation. 1753 Johnson in Adventurer No. 
107 p 3 Taking in the whole concatenation of causes and 
effecLs. z88o Vern, Lee Stud. Hetty vi. ii. 262 A concatena- 
tion of bungles and contradictions. 

ConcateuatoiT (kfmkseTi'nciloi). [agenl-n. in 
L. form, from cottcaieitdre to Conoatenate : see 
-OH.] One who concatenates. 

1820 E.vaminer No, 656. 703/2 Tlie Solicitor-General, 
knight apostate, and concatenator of nothing.s. 

ConcahoTvalia, ppl. a. [ad. JL. concatervdt-us, 
pa. pple. of concatervd-re to crowd together, f. 
caterva a crowd.] ‘Heaped xip together’ iSyd. 
Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Concaulescence (kpnlcgle-sens). BoUw'e. [f. 
Con- + Caulescent : see -enoe.] The coalescence 
of separate axes, e. g. of the leaf-stalk and stem. 
x88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Con-causal (k^kg-zal),fl. ll.raed.'L. concattsa 
(see next)+-AL: cf. Causal.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a concause ; operating in com- 
bination as causes. Also as sl>. 

x6sS“6o Stanley Hist. Philos. (170,1) 312/1 Of these 
Cnu.ses, they hold some to be Continent (or Solitary;) 
othens, Con-caimal . . Con-cauisal is that which joineth with 
another Con-causal, towards production of the same Effect. 
Ibid, III. 11, 129 God Ls principle; the consequent and 
concausalls are reduced to necesiilty. 

Concause (kp-nkgz). [ad. med.L. concatisax 
see Con- and Cau.se.] A co-opei‘ating cause. 

fliidig FoTHERBY/i^AcowL II. iii. §4(1622)223 Making it., 
tile onely true cause : and all the lest, to be rather as in- 
struments vpto it, then Concauses with it. a 1630 Jackson 
Creed V. xxi. Wks, IV. aoi A concause or coadjutor to base 
flattery, 2793 T. Taylor Plato, Tintwtis Introd. 371 The 
concauses . .of natural productions, 2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xl. (1870) II, 408 Heat and water together are the 
cau.ses. .Nay, there is a third concause.. the atmosphere, 

t Concava'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
coneetudre to make hollow, f, concav-tis Concave.] 
idag CocKEHAM IT, A making Hollow, Excauation, Con- 
caiMiiou. x73x-x8oe in Baiixy ; whence in Johnson, etc. 
Concave (kpnkiiv), sb. [a. OF. concave, f. 
concave cf. L. hollows. Appears to 

be earlier in Eng. than the adj. ; but in later uses 
it is only an absolute use of the ndj. Not un- 
frequciitly stressed cotua've by poets.] 

1 1 . A hollow ; a cavity. Obs. 

2342 R, Copland Guydott's Quest, Chirurg , In the fyrste 
coiicaue is receyuod the roundnes of Cohas aforesayd, c 259a 
Marlowe Faust, (ed, Rtldm) 93/2 Bred in the concave of 
I some monstrous rook 260a Marbton A!«/. ^ Mel. m. Wks. 
1856 I. 33, I will warble to the delicious concave of my 
mistresse eare. ijAykiensori Mined s Diet. Wj, [Miners] in 
the Bowels and Concaves of the Earth. 2824 Cary Dante’s 
Inf, IX, 16 Doth ever any Into this rueful concave’s extreme 
depth Descend ? 

+ b. A cylindrical or spherical cavity ; the bore 
of a gun, etc. Obs. 

*59.7 Daniel Civ. Wares vi. xlix, They minerals com- 
bu.stible do find, Which, in stopped concaves placed cun- 
ningly, They fire. 1627 Capt, Smith Seatuan’s Grant. 
XIV. 63 The Sillinder or Concaue..is the bore of the Feece. 
2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 54 Then put into the two Con- 
caves a round Bullet, that will just fill them both, 
c, A concave part of a machine, as of a thresher. 
2874 Knight Diet, Mecit, I. 604/z The example shows a 
concave in which each slat rest; upon a spring, and the 
grain escapes through the intervening spaces. 

2 , A concave surface, or the structure presenting 
it ; a vault, arch, hemisphere, etc., as viewed from 
the centre ; often applied to the vault of the sky, 
xjM Lyndesay Monarc/ie 6247 All dede thyngLs corporall, 
Oncer the Concaue of the Heuin Impyre, 26.. Evelyn 
Metn. (2837) 1. 127 The inside, or concave, Ls covered with 
most exquisite Mosaic. 2632 H. More in Euthns. Triumph. 
(1636) 191 All to tho very concave [i, e. ‘ sphere ’] of the Moon. 
2660 Barrow Euclid in. viii. Those lines that fall on the 
concave of the circumference. 28x3 Shelley Q. Mah 233 
The chariot's way Lay through the midst of an immense 
concave. 2870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 45 Every single 
star that shines upon us from the celestial concave. 

b. spec. The vault of heaven. 

2633 Swan Spec. M. iv, § 2 (1643) 7° 0“ high within the 
concave, as are the. .starres. 27^ E. Nicklin in Monthly 
Rev. 406 Loud clamour rising rends the vast concave. 1808 
J. Barlow Cobanh. x. 504 Let . . all the concave flame in 
one clear sun. 2864 Skeat tr. UhlamPs Poems ai Around 
me spreads the blue concave. 

1 3 . A concave lens, speculum, etc. Obs. 
x6ai Burton AneU. Mel. ii. ii. rv. (1631) 284 it represent 
solid bodies, by Cyfinders and Concaves, to walk in the air. 
2683 Boyle Effects of Motion viiL 96 An expert Artificer, 
that made metalline Concaves. 1797 Brougham in Phil. 
Trans. yi1 Glass concaves were freer from these hairs. 

4 . A card prepared for cheating by being cut 
slightly concave on two edges : cf. quot. 1873. 

x&e C. M. Westmacott English 1. 271 Every leg 
and Greek who play the concave suit, 2873 Slang Diet, , 


CONCAVITY. 

Concaves atid convexes,ii pack of cards contrived for cheat, 
ing, by cutting all the cards from the two to the seven con- 
cave, and all from the eight to the king convex. Then by 
cutting the pack breadthwise a convex card is cut, and by 
cutting it lengthwise a concave is secured. 

CouCRiVe (kp'nk^v), a. [a. F. concave (14th c. 
Oresme), ad. L. concavtis, f. con-hcaxnts hollow: 
see Cave.] 

1 1 . Having an internal hole or cavity ; hollow. 
*57* Digces Paniom. 1. xxx, The concaue Cylinders. 2600 
Shaks. A.y.L. iH. iv. 26, I doe thinke him as concaue as 
a couMed goblet, or a Worme-eaten nut. 2639 Willsford 
Archif, 24 A concave vessel containing a cubical yard. 

_ 2 . Having the outline or surface curved like the 
interior of a circle or siahere ; having a curvature 
that presents a hollow to the point of observation ; 
the reverse of convex ; incurvated. 

2594 Blundevil Exerc. iii. i. (ed. 7) 271 The upper part 
of .such a Vault is sayd to be Convex and the inward part 
Concave. 2656 Ilobbed Eleue. Philos. (1839) *79 If two 
strait converging lines . . fait upon the concave circumfer- 
ence of a circle. 2733 Hogarth Atial. Beauty xii. 101 
It will, .appear concave like a bason. 2816 J. Smith Pauo- 
tjavta Sc. ^ Art I. 39 The screw cut by a tap is called an 
inside or concave .screw. iSaz Imison 6V. A rt I. 79 The 
grinding surface of the under [mill-] stone is a little convex 
..and that of the upper stone a little concave, x88o 
Gunther Fishes 32 The vertebia. . with a concave anterior 
and posterior surface. 

b. csp. used of glasses, lenses, mirrors, etc., 
made in this form for optical purpo.ses. 

2372 Digges Pantom. i. vi, Playne, conuex, or concaue 
glasses. 266* Hobbes 7 Philos, Probl, Wks. 1843 VII, 30 
How comes the light of the sun to burn almost any com- 
bustible matter by refraction through a convex glass, and 
by i-eflection from a conc.ave ? 2833 Brewster Hat, Magic 
iv. 61 Tho concave miiror is the staple instrument of the ma- 
gician's cabinet. 1869 IVnuall Motes on LigJu § 136 Double 
concave, with both surfaces concave. Plano-concave, with 
one surface plane and the other concave. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract, Surg, I. 301 Until we have found the weakest con- 
cave lens with which distant letters can be most plainly seen. 

3 . Comb., as concave-planned adj. 

2879 Sir G. ScoTi' Lect. Archit. I. 84 A rudimental relic 
of the concave-planned abacus. 

Concave (k^i'nkciv), v. [f. Concave a. : cf. 
L. coiuavdre in same sense.] tratis. To make con- 
cave ; f to vault, arch over or round. 

263* Benlowes Theoph. x. Ixvi, Pride concav’d Satnns 
hall. 279s Anna Suward Lett. 16 Nov. IV. 118 'I'hat 
western bay [Cardigan] concaved by vast mountains. x8i8 
J. Buown Psyche 23 A smile (iho’^none for sundry years 
Concav’d her cheek) for once appears. 

Concaved (kfi’nktTivd l, ppl. a. [f. prec. -b -EU ; 
cf. OF. concavi and L. conccevdtus in same sense.] 
Made concave ; hollowed out. 

2342 R. CorLAND Guydou’s Quest. Chirurg,, A .synew con- 
caued on eche syde. 2378 Banister Hist. Man 1, 23 Ex. 
cept these epneaued places, the other parte.s are Solid. 2759 
Hat. Hist, in Ann, Reg. 383/0 It was concaved, or made 
hollow on one side of the grain, z8j8 Greener Gnnuety 
Advt. IS Concaved Felt, and chemically prepared Cloth 
Gun Waddings, to prevent the leading of guns. 

ConcaveljF (k(?'nk«ivli), adv. [f. ConOxVvb a. 

+ -lY^J.] With a concave outline or surface. 

2880 Watson in Jrul. Linn. Soc, Zool, XV. 91 Spire 
high and sharp-pointed, its congavely conical slope being 
slightly broken at the suturc.<;. 288a Vines Sachd Bot, 833 
They cuive coiicavely towards the source of light, 

Co'ucavexLess. = next. 

2730-6 Bailev (folio), Concavity, Concaveness. 2823 J. 
Gilchrist Labyrinth Demol. 44 Convexness and concave- 
ness usually meet in the same object. 

Concavity (k^nkm-viti). [a. F. concavitl (14th 
c.), ad. L. coneavilds : see Concave and -ity.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being concave ; 
hollowness. 

2378 litre, Dodoetis i. xxv. 37 The leafe . . Is rounde and 
thicke . . With some hollownes or concauitie above. 1603 
Camden (1657) 351 A glass of parabolical concavitie, 
or burning glass, as some call it. 2794 G. Adams Nat, fy 
Exp. Philos. II. XV. 187 If the radius of concavity be less 
than the radius of convexity, 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1838) 
263 No twisted, poor convex-concave mirror, reflecting all 
objects with its own convexities and concavities. 2863 
Geikie Seen. <5. Geol, Scot. vi. xai The profound concavity 
of these valleys. 

2 . A concave surface or side, a hollow vault; 
each of the hollow ‘ spheres ’ of ancient astronomy, 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/3 (R. Supp.) Fro the centra 
of therthe vnto the concavite of the heuen of Saturne. 
*349 Cotttpl, Scot. vi. (1873) 47 The reglone celest vitht in 
the concauite of the guhilk is closit the reglone elementar. 
*562 Eden Arte Nauig, i. v. 7 The water and earth . . are 
conteyned vnder the concauitie of the ayre, 1603 Drayton 
Bar. Wars vi. xxxi. An Hemisphere; In whose Con- 
cavitie, .she did compose The Constellations. 2703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 330 An Hollow-Mandrel, made fit stifly to 
receive the convexity of the Globe in its concavity, x8^ 
Lockver Guillesuin’s Heavetts (ed. 3) 277 An orbit the 
concavity of which is always turned towards the Sun. 

3 . A hollow ; a cavily. 

_ *3x3 Bradshaw .S'/. Werburge i. aSio Of the sayd oke tree 
is a fraous opynyon That no man may entre the sayd con- 
cauyte In deedly synne bounden. 1378 Banister Hist. 
Mast 1. 3 These concauities are also encreased by the 
Gristles in some of them growing. *634 R. H. Salernes 
Regan. 153 In the concavities of the Teeth, a *653 Brome 
QueendsExch. v. Wks. 1873 III. 336 Concavities . .for Rich 
men to hide their treasure in. 2848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dcaite’s 
In/emo vii, We descended into the fourth concavity. 
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+ b. The bore of a gun. Ods. Cf. Concave sd. i b. 

x66s Sturmy Manner's Mag, y. 79 How a Shot which 
sticketh fast within the Concavity of a Piece , . may be 
Shot out. 

+ A Jig, A recondite matter ; a profundity. 

1650 Ash.mole Chyut. Collect, 27 Bringing confusion and 
dbcouragement to the young learner, troubling his mind 
■with so many obseruations and seuerall concauuies. 1658 
UssKEs Ana. igi Ihe more inquisitive and diligent in 
searching out and describing the concavities of them. 

Coucavo- i^k^nk^'vo ), in combination =Con- 
cavely, concave and — > as in ConcaTo-co’ncaTe, 
concave on both sides ; Conca’vo-co'uv'ex, concaA'e 
on one side and convex on the other, and thinnest 
in the centre. 

1676 Boyle ^re^a Exp. n. in P/iil. Trans. XI. 80= The 
two surfaces of it gave it some resemblance in point of 
shape.. to a Concavo-Convex Glass.- 17*7-51 Chambers 
CycL S.V,, Cducazief Lenses. .concave on one side, and 
convex on the other, called concavo-convex, or convexo- 
concave, as the one or the other surface is a portion of a less 
rohere. *831 Brewster Optics iv. 27 A concavo-convex 
leM. as a lens one of whose surfaces is concave and the 
other convex, _ and in. which the two surfaces will not meet 
^ou^h continued. 1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder vi. 98 
Both the valves are concavo-convex, or arched in the same 
direction like two saucers, .within each oUxer. 
i* Co'JLCavoixSi Ohs. [f. L. concav-iis Con- 
cave +- ons: cf. Cavods,] =Concavk 

*57® Bawister Hist, Man i. ii Collutnbus • . will haue 
them [ossicles] Concauous and hollow. 1599 A M. tr. 
GabelhouePs Bk. Physickc 74/1 Applye that on the Con- 
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cavouse tooth, and the wormes will tall out. 1631 Weever 
Aac. Emi. Mott. 30 All the concavous parts of nis body . . 
were filled vp with solid lead- 1697 Potter Autea. Greece 
ir. XIV. (1713) 316 The concavous part of the Liver, 

Hence *)" Oo'ucaTousIy at^., concavely. 

1646 .Sir T, Browxe Psead, Efi. v. ii. (1686) 192 The 
Dolphin , . is ConcavousJy inverted, and hath its spine de- 
pressed. 

Concayve, ohs. form of Conceive. 

Couceail (k^nsf 1 ), Forms *. 4 -j ooneele, (4 

Sc. -oeil, 5 -sele, -seals, -silo), 6 -^ conceale, 
6 - oonceal. £a. OF. coficele-r L. coticeid-fc, f. 
con- together, completely -i- to hide.] 

1. irans. To keep from the knowledge or obser- 
vation of others, refrain from disclosingordivulging, 
keep close or secret. 

In ewliest use referring to the duty of a vas.sal to conceal 
his lord s counsel or secrets, and not to conceal matters to 
his lord s injury. 

[jaga Brittos i. iii.§_4 Et puis jure le viscounte, qe il. .les 
privctccz 6t les counseils de lour heyre ben conceiem. Jbzd* 
i. xxii. §2 Rien conceler qe a profit de nous dust estre.] 
*375 Barbour Bruee iv. 377 [He] coutHSecretis rycht weill 
conceit. 1491 Aeij Heu. Vlf, c. eaPream,, Theseid John 
..caste the seid wnting in the fire and conseled all the 
jnatier, 1*7 Shaks 2 Hen . IV ^ v. iii. 113 If sir, you come 
with news from the Court « • there is but two wayes, either 
to vtter them, or to conceale them. *667 Milton P . L . ix. 751 
Thy praise hee. .Conceales not from us. 1767 ^tmius Lett. 
x^y. Has your favourite concealed from you that part 
of our history 7 i8a8 Scott P, M. Perik xxvi, Concealing 
from him all knowledge who or what he was. 1883 Lloyd 
Ebb ^ Plow II, 173 The latter would not conceal her 
pleasure at the bequest. 

■}* b. To keep secret the identity of, to disguise ; 
to dissemble. Obs. 

*S9®-9 E. Fordc Parisvius i. (1661) 10 Ladies, .whom the 
Queene had entertained not knowing what they were, be- 
imuse mey roncealed ihemselues. a 1674 Clarendon Surv. 

30s To dissemble or concele that Fidelity 
and Allegiance they ow'd. 1718 Freethinker No. 13. 84 
Lalista IS the Name under which I shall conceal the Lady, 
fc. linir. (Jotrefl.") To hide, Obs. rare. 

\a 1400 CJmter PI. i, (18431 148 Lorde God . . That dyed 
tor mankindes heale, Thou come to us and not conseale 
But be our Connsceler, 

2. tratts.^ To put, remove, or keep out of sight 
or notice ; to hide. (Predicated of a person ; also 
of a thing that obstructs the view.) 

ifflS [see Concealed]. 1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. iii. i. 
33 Bring me to heme 4em speak, where I mayhe conceal’d. 
1671 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal -ax. ii. (Arb.) 82 
the Army, that lies conceal'd for him in Knights-bridgeT 
17W Dr-yden Sigistn. * Guise. 612 A goblet rich with gems 
.. the hollow part Enclosed, the lid concealed the lover’s 
heart. 1771 S.mollett Hutnih. CL (1811) VI. 347 He could 
not see us, for there was a blind that concealed us from the 
view, 187s Jevons Money (1878) 159 Small holes can he . , 
conceal^ by hammering. *883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. 

?■ ^ have concealed himself in any one of a 

nunarea hid in^pluces. 

.fbsol. xi6o Em^son Conei. Life, Wealth Wki (Bohn) 
II. 349 They who hoard and conceal, 
b. iransf. To hide from other senses. 

*856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Charac. \Vks. {Bohni IT. 63 
As the musician plays the air which he proceeds to conceal in 
a tempest of variations. 18B4 Stevenson Neso A rah. Nis. 
211 i he nmses of the storm effectually concealed all others. 
Hence Ooncea-ling vhl. sb. oaApJl. a. 
irfo Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Recelletnent, a con- 
cealinm 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 34 Double griefs afflict 
concealing Imrts. sBefiArt^. Hmi^ometiessjS^ Ingenuous 
concealings, or Mendings of what is . . amisse. 1870 Proctor 
be ofaSdy natu«. * concealing medium to 

Coneeal(e,var. of Conoile v. Obs. to reconcile. 
CoiLCealable (k^nsf-lab’l), a. rare. ff. CoN- 
That may be concealed. 

*646 bin T, Browns Pseud. £p, i. ii. 6 The omnisclency of 
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God, whereunlo there is nothing ccncealable. 1823 New 
Monthly Mag. VIII. 381 Laying bare to public gaze a 
concealable deformity. 

Concealed (kpnsrld), ppl. a. [f. Conceal + 
-ED I.] Hidden, disguised, put out of sight, kept 
secret, etc. : see the verb. 

1588 Allen Admon. 20 Her vnlawfuU longe concealded or 
fained yssue. 159a Shaks. Rom. 4- yul. in. iii. 98 What 
sayes M5’ conceal’d Lady to our conceal’d Loue 1 1395 — 
yohu V. li. 139 To diue like Buckets in concealed Welles. 
*753 W. Mclmoth Cicero vi. L (R.1, The most concealed and 
unfrequented paths of philosophy. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. aio She had been, dining some years, a concealed 
Roman Catholic. 1838 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of Norlaw 

I, =72 A little room boasting ‘ a concealed bed that is to 
say, a recess shut in by folding-doors, and just large enough 
to contain a bedstead. 

+ b. Concealed land : land privily held from the 
king by a person having no title thereto : used 
esp. of lands that had been monastic property be- 
fore the Reformation. Obs. 

*593 Nashe Four Lett. CotJ. 43 Still he retaineth Hike 
conceald land) some part of his proud mind in a beggers 
purse. 1624-33 Title to Act 21 Jos. I, c. 2 (Pulton), Con- 
cealed Lands shall not be recouered vnlesse it may be 
proued that the King had title vnto them within 60 yeares. 
1630 R . yohnsotis Kingd. Commotiw. 138 That . . belongeth 
to the [French] Crowne.. for want of heires males.. or. . 
for want of such as can make just claime, much like our 
concealed Lands in England. *634 Fuller 7 \vo Serin. 23 
Concealed Lands belonged anciently to the King, 

Hence ConceaTedly adv., Concea’ledness. 

1622 Wither PhilaretejT6‘gi) 713 She that Faire-one is 
whom I Here have praised concealedly. 1653 Gauden 
Hierasp. 379 Worldly lusts and inteiests slily creep in, and 
concealedly -work in. their hearts, 1670 Cotton Esperwm. 

II. VI. 281 [It] began . . to appear out of the conceal’dness, 
and obscurity, where it had . .lain hid. 

Concealer (kj/nsplsi). Also 6 concelour, 
Goucealor. [a. Anglo-F. concelmr, f. conceler', 
see -BE 1 and - : cf. Concjeal.] 

1 . One who conceals, 

*5*4 Eitzherb. last. (13381 142 Every suche person 
sooffendinge, theyrayders. .concelourSj etc. 2381 Lambxrde 
Eiren. ii. vii, (13881 203 If he do wilfully conceale that 
hunting . . then the same concealement shal be Felonie in 
such concealor. 1390 Greene Never too late (1600) 43 As 
I will be a friendly counseller, so I will be a faithful con- 
cealer, 1658 Ussher Atmals an. 3961 (R.1 Rewards to 
them that would tell him of them, and punishments to the 
concealers. 1820 Q. Rev. XXIII. 82 Abettors, Concealers, 
and Receivers of their Spoils. 

f b. ZflTN. In 17th c., applied to persons ■who 
surreptitiously procured a grant of fictitious or 
obsolete Crown rights, in order to disturb posses- 
sors who had long held lands in good faith. Ohs. 

App. rating entirely upon the use of the word in 39 Eliz. 
c. 22, where it does not appear to be a technical term, but 
to be simply applied to peisons who concealed the truth or 
material facts to the injury or prejudice of others: but by 
writers in the 17th c. apparently associated with (jonceal- 
ment 1 h ; see note r below. 

*S97"® d-ct 39 Eliz, c. 22 They the said Concealors have 
conveyed the said premyssM or some parte thereof unto 
others not ignorant of the^said fraud and yll practize, whoe 
have by collor of the said pretended title attempted to 
trouble the possession of divers the Tennants and Farmors 
of the said Bysshopprick. Ibid., Neither yet her Maiestie 
tooke any knowledge of any suche pretended title, neither 
meant to passe any such to the said Concealors. x6a» Sir 
T. Crew Sp. in Rushw. Hist. Call (1659) I. 118 The good 
Bills against Monopolies, Informers and Concealers may 
now pass 21 /, c. 2 see Concealment], c 1630 

Coke jrdinst. 188 {Commenting on 2Z Jas, I, c. 2), Against 
Concealours [turbidmn Homimim genus) and all Pretences 
of CoDcealements whatsoever. . Certain indigne and indigent 
persons, piying into many ancient titles of the crown, have 
passed surreptitiously in letters patents, .the mannors lands 
tenements and hereditaments of Jong time enjoyed by the 
subjects of this realm, c x6jo Hobbes Dial Com, Laws 56. 

r The following absurd account of the word was copied 
verbatim by Blount from Minsheu, and thence passed down 
in the Law Diets, to Wharton, and so into modern Diets. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Concealors in the Common Law, 
bee such as find out Concealed Lands, that is, such T.nnri.= 
as privily are kept from the King by common persons, 
having nothing to show for them. Anno 39 Eliz. c. 22. They 
be so called ., by an Antiphrasis, or contrarie speaking, 
o^ause indeed they do not conceaiesuche lands, but reueme 
them, Ut mans a ntouendo. 

Hence "f Concea'lexess, a female concealer. 

161S Cotgr,, Receleresse, a concealeresse: also a ■woman 
that pnuily receiueth stolne goods. 

Co 3 lC 6 Bil]iX 63 il! (k/nsPlment). Also 4 concsls- 
ment, (5 ooimceleme-Qt), 6 conceylement. [a. 
OF. concelevient, f, conceler to hide : see -ment.] 

1 . The concealing or keeping secret (of any in- 
formation). In Law, The intentional suppression 
of truth or fact known, to the injury or prejudice 
of another; Comealment of birth', see quol. 1874. 
[X292 Britton I. u. § 5_Et si le Corouner. .eyt suspecioun 
de conceleMtit de la vente.] c *330 R. Brunne Ckron. (iBio) 
j concelement WilUam did his wille. 1470 in 
Eng. Gtl^Js^-jo) 416, 1 ^aU .. do no councelement of the 
kynges rightes. c 1521 Cdl. Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 

L 64 I. 179 Committed to the Towre . . for a smale conceyle- 
mMt preceding of negligence. 1533 Grimalde Cicero's 
GMces Ut. (1558) 142 Such maner of concealmentes cannot 
all be comprehended in the ciuil lawe. xSi8 Cruise Direst 
(ed. 2) IV. 479 Where any fraud or concealment is pracSsed 
by the vendor, by which the estate is evicted.. a bill in 
Chancery, .will lead to a better discovery of the conceal- 
ment, and the circumstances attending it. 78^ Arnould 


CONCEDE. 

Mar. Insur. (1866) I. ii. ii. 520 Concealment, in the law of 
insurance, is the suppression of a material fact within the 
knowledge of the assured, which the Underwriter has not 
the means of knowing. 1874 A. S. Taylor Man. Med. 
ynris. xliv. (ed. 9) 486 The concealment of pregnancy is no 
offence in the English Law, but the concealment of delivery 
or of the birth of a child is a misdemeanour ._. Any person 
tried for the murder of any child, and, acquitted thereof, 
may be found guilty of concealment of birth, 

b. tsp. The holding of land against the king’s 
rights, without a proper title. Patentees or graniees 
of concealmenis : i. e. persons to whom patents or 
grants of concealed lands were given. 

1623 Act ai Jas. J, c. 2 An act for the general quiet of the 
subjects against all pretences of concealment whatsoever, 
Ibid,, [Persons] .. Claiming or pretending to have any., 
claime . . to the same [lands] by force or colour of any Letters 
Patents, Giants, vpon suggestion of Concealement or wrong- 
full detaining or not being in Charge, or defectiue Titles, 
Ibid., All Patentees, or Grantees of Concealements or de- 
fectiue Titles. Ibid., By reason of any Commission, or 
other authoritie to find out Concealements, defectiue 
Titles, or Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, out of 
charge. 1691 T. H[ale] .id cc. New Invent, p. Ixxiv, Raking 
for old Debts, the number of Informations, Projects upon 
concealments, I could not find . . ever to advantage the 
Crown. 

at allusively. 1613 Fletcher, etc. Honest Man’s 
Fort, v. iii. Their penance, sir. I’ll undertake, so please you 
To grant me one concealment, a 1623 — Hum. Lieut, ii. 

i, They say she keeps an office of concealements. 

2. gen. The action of concealing or keeping 
secret. 

ax6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol, vi, iv. § 4 Confe-ssioii doth., 
abate the weight of men's offences, concealment doth make 
them heavier. 1601 Shaks, Twel. N. 11. iv. 113 She neuer 
! told her loue. But let concealment like a worme i’th budde 
Feede on her damaske cheeke, 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. v. 
iv. (1673) 309 A modest Concealment of [ones Excellencies]. 
1792 Anecd. W. Pitt III, xxxix. 39, 1 know that all con- 
sealments are vain and useless. 1861 Tulloch Eng, Pxirit, 

ii. 193 He made no concealment of his opinions. 

*1* 3. Secret knowledge ; a secret, a mystery. Obs. 
1397 Shaks. i Hen, IV, in. i. 167 A worthy Gentleman, 
Exceeding well read, and profited in strange concealments. 
1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 47 What skils it, whether my 
soule departs ivith many concealments which might have 
bettered others. 

4. The action of hiding anything from view. 

1607 ^lAKS. Cor. I. ix. 21, 'Twere a concealement worse 
then a Theft, 1743 P. Thomas yrnl. Ansett's Voy, 64 He 
.. commanded .. that every Man’s Chest and Hammock 
should he search’d to prevent Concealments. — Ibid, 306 
A general l^earch was made on board both Ships, .for Con- 
cealments of Money, Plate, or Jewels, 

b. The condition of being hidden from sight, or 
from recognition by disguise. Esp. in the phr. in 
concealment \ hidden, in hiding, in a hiding-place, 

Shaks. Ltfar' iv. iii. 54 (Globe) Some dear cau.se 
Will in concealment wrap me up a while. 1794 S. Williams 
Vermont 143 A superiority in situation, numbers, conceal, 
ment or some other circumstance. x8o2 Mar, Edgeworth 
Moral T, (1816) I. 202 She has a lover . . in concealment . . 
you won t betray him. Mod. He has absconded, and is 
still in concealment, 

c. The capacity of concealing; in pi. quasi- 
concr., conditions or surroundings that conceal, 

. *7*8 Thomson Spring 590 (1738) The defied tree Offers 
Us kind concealment to a few [birds]. 1848 H. Miller 
First Imfr. ir. (1837) 79 A gang of coiners were suspected 
■J/z among its concealments. 1857-8 Sears 

A than. 88 The concealments and envelopments of this 
material body. 

Concearn, obs, f. Conoeen. 

Conceat, -ceave, obs. if. Conceit, Conceive. 
Concede (kpnsf-d), v. [a. F. cotic^de-r ( 16 th c, 
in Littre), or ad. L, conced-ire to withdraw, give 
way, yield, grant, etc., f. con- altogether + cedere 
to go away, give way, yield : see Cede.] 

1. irons. To admit, allow, grant (a proposition), 
to acknowledge the tmth, justice, or propriety of 
(a statement, claim, etc.) ; sometimes in weaker 
sense, To allow formally for the sake of argument. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. ix. 247 If (as Macrobius 
Md very good Authors concede) Bacchus .. be the same 
Deity with the Sunne. 1749 Fielding Tam yones xv. i, If 
by virtue these writers mean the e.xercise, etc. . . I shall very 
readily conce^ the point. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Aionem. 
vii. (1832) igs'^e law itself ■was not conceded to have been 
unjust. 1M5 Dickens Mnf. Fr. 1. viii, Conceding, for a 
moment, that there is any analogy between a bee and a 
man. x8Bi Mmwh. Guardian 17 Oct, 5/4 The claim of 
the negro to be exactly a brother.. seems not yet to be 
finally conceded. 

2. To grant, yield, or surrender (anything asked 
or claimed, e.g, a right, a privilege), 

163a Hayward tr. Biondi’s Eromina 81 Concede me I 
pray you this small digression. Ibid. 101 Vouchsafe to 
concede me onely the first attribute in your esteeme, and 
tyntent *805 Southey Madoc in W. vm. 
What wouldest thou That to these Hoamen I should now 
couMde ? 184Z Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life III. viii. 

123 Ihemoney. .wasconceded. 1858 Buckle C z7/r7za. {1873) 

T=i 00 trade was conceded to the West Indian 

Islands, 1883 M^k. Extan. 24 Oct. 4/6 Any advance of 
wages at present is not warranted . .and cannot be conceded. 

3. tntr. or absol. To make a concession. 

1780 Burke .SA Bristol Wks. III. 371 When .. I wished 
you to concede to America, at a time when she prayed con- 
Beddoks CoHirib. Phys. KnawL 
ran equaUy to opinions, of ■which none 

can have any solid title to preference. 
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Hence Couoe'ded fpl. a., Couoe'dedly adv., ad- 
mittedly, Conoe'dingr vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1646 Sir T. Browme Pseud. Ep. v. xx. 263 From conceded 
mistakes they authentically promoted errors. 1664 Willard 
Mercy tiMgn. 10 The fathei^s conceding act. 17S7 Herald 
No. id A conceding of more than his subject . . required of 
him. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Tecluiol. (ed. 2) 
I. 41 Conceded lands. xSSa .V. York Tribune 22 Mar., The 
present Executive Mansion . . is concededly not what it 
ought to be. 

+ Conce'deuce. Obs,-^ [f. L. type *conce- 
dentia, f. conchiere \ see Cokcedjs and -bnce.] The 
action of conceding ; concession. 

1748 Richardson III. 116 (D.) [Terms] ac- 

cepted upon a mutual concedence ; they to give up Solmes, 
she to give up me. 

Couce'der. One who concedes. 

In mod, Diets. 

Conoeill, var. of CoNOlLE v. Obs. 

Conceit (k^nsiT), sb. Forms : a, 4-8 cou- 
aeipt(e ; jS. 4-7 conoeyt(ej 5-7 -ooite, 6-7 
-oeat(e, (7 -ciet), 5- conceit; 7. 4-6 ooiiseyt(e, 
-S0it(e, (5 -sce:^(e), 5-6 -sayte, 6 consate, 
Sc. •sait(e, (-saight, -sette), 7 Sc. -seate. [To 
this there appears to be no coiTCsp. OF. word, so 
that it would seem that conceit was formed in Eng. 
from conceive, on the analogy supplied by deceive, 
deceit (OF. deceite, ~cyte, -cite, Anglo-F. desfait (in 
Langtoft) !— L. type deceptd), receive, receipt (OF. 
receite, rcfoite, F. ‘\recepte, recette:—'L. receptd). 
It. concetto (:— L. concepi-tts a conceiving) was evi- 
dently the source of some of the later senses.] 

I. Conception ; conceiving and its product, 

1 . That which is conceived in the mind, a con- 


ception, notion, idea, thought ; device, Obs. 

c *374 Chaucer Troylus t, figa For-W woldo I fayn remeue 
Thy wrong conceyte. Ibid. 111. 735 Allas conscyies wronge 
What harm |>ey don. *388 WvcLii' Ecclus. xx.xii, 16 Do 
thi conseilis (That is, parformc thi good purpos conscyued 


there'. *393 Gower Conf. III. 137 Whan the word to the 
conceipt Jjescordeth. (*440 Pro/up. Parv. 8g Conceyte, 
concept us. *5*9 Interl. Pour liUments in Iia/ 1 , Dodsley 
I. 7 Every man after his fanl.asy Will write his conceit. 
1549 Couipl. Scot. Dcd. Ep. 6 Ane tcmcrare consait. tgg6 
Spcnser S/a/e Jrcl. 1 Hut a vaine conceipt of simple men. 
*639 Fuller Holy lYar i. vi. (1840) 8 Fluent in language to 
express tlieir conceits. *703 Dampier Yoy. Ill, 88 Being 
thus possess'd with a Conceu that we could not Sail from 
hence till September, 
t b. Const. 0/. Obs. 

143a Poston Lett. No. 18 I. 33 The king is growen , . in 
conceite and knowlechc of hi.s niogh , . ostat. *63* Gounis 
God's Arrows ii. § 6. 14* Soothing of people with couceipt 
of plenty. 1664 Power E.vp. Philos, i, 37 Dr. Brown hath 
ranked this conceit of the Eyes of a Snail among.sl the 
Vulgar errours of the multitude. 1823 Lamd Elia Scr. 11. 
viii, (1865I 288 A glimmering conceit of .some such thing, 
t c. Used in the logical senses of CONOijlFa'. Obs, 
xjSSFRAUNCK Lawyer's Loffike az Every conceipt of the 
mind is determinatly cyther generall or specinll, and .speciall 


Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xxvi, 'Tis more then any man can 
determine, whether his conceit of what he calls white, be 
the same with anothers. x668 Wilkins Eeal Char, 20 That 
conceit which men have in their minds concerning a Horse 
, . is the Notion or mental Image of that Beast. 

+ d. Conception, signification, meaning. Obs. 
i6$i^Insinut. Oratory 71 Eastern-tongues use. .reduplica- 
tion onely for the more, .gravity, without varying at all the 
conceit. *674 Flayeord Skill hlns, i, xi. 40 Understanding 
of the Conceit and the humour of the words. 

f 2 . The faculty of conceiving; conception, 
apprehension, understanding, Obs. 

C 1430 Why J cant be a Nnn 336 in E. E. P. (x8da) 147 
Sum man wolde say. And to hys conceyte so hyt schnlde 
seme, That I forsoke sone a perfyte way. <rx^o Sidney 
(J.), I not looking for such a matter, had not my conceit 
open to understand them. 1397 Mouley Introd. Mus. 117 
You haue a good master and a quicke conceit, x6oo Shaks. 
A.y.L. V. ii. 48, I know you are a Gentleman of good con- 
ceit. 1658 Wmle Duly Man i. § ii (1684) a Excellent, be- 
yond all that our wit or conceit can imagine. *803 Wordsw. 
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1360 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 65a Thame to reliers it ex- 
cedis my consait, 16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3', Capa- 
cilie, largcneiise of a place, conceit or recelt, 

'I' o. ? Frame of mind, disjjosition. Obs, 

1^9 Hawes Past, Pleas, ii. ii., Theyr lye in wayte 
Gyauntes great, .that all devoureth by theyr yll conceyte. 
t 3 . The process or action of conceiving; con- 
ception, Obs. 

1394 Drayton Idea 860 Wise in Conceit, in Act a very 
sot. 1700 Strypb Ann. Ref. I. xlvii. 5*0 The Earl of 
Murray had departed lately from the Scotch Court, upon 
conceit of that Queen's love to the Lord Darnley, 

II. Personal or private opinion. 

*t* 4 . Personal opinion, judgement or estimation, 
usually * in a neutral sense ’ (J.), as in my conceit, 
in my opinion or conception of the case. Obs. 

CX3M Chaucer Cast. Yeom. Prol. * T. 661 Ye schul have 
no mysbileeve Ne wrong conceyt of me in youre absence, 
e 1440 Generydes 4739 A litill dogge , . In here conseite a 
grete lewell it was. *448 R. Fox Chron. (Camden Soe.) 
X14 The seyde duke stoode in gode conseyte of the peple. 
1349 Compl. Scot. Prol. 11 Ve sal fynd among ane thou- 
sand men, ane thousand consaitis. X531 Robinson tr. 
Mords Uiep. ii. (Arb.) *87 Comelinesse of bewtye doethe 


..Ruaunce the wiue.s in the conceite of their hmshandes. 
1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts N. T. 61 Herod had an awfull 
and reverent conceit of John. *638 Whole Duty Man xiii. 
§ II (1684) 100 Willing to lay down ill conceits of their 
neighbours. *739 Fhjnklin A>j. Wks. 1840 III. 369 A re- 
monstrance . . containing a submissive conceit, that one 
hundred thousand pouna.s. .would answer. 

+ b, of oneself, onds envn opinions, etc., with 
qualifying adjs. bcul, good, etc. Obs. See also Self- 
conceit, orig. ‘ self-conceived opinion \ (Cf. 5 b.) 

xs8x J. Bell Haddoiis Anno. Osor. 136 Vayne conccipte 
of his own opinion. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 84 To 
confirme that good selfe-cenceit and opinion of his owne. 
«x677 Barrow (1683) H.i. 11 Every man h unwilling 

to entertain a biid conceit of him.se]f. a 17x6 Blackali. 
Wks. (1723) I. 9 Such as have a mean and low Conceit of 
themselves. 1788 Burns Let to Clarbtda 7 Alar., Lord, 
send us a gude conceit o’ oursel* 1 

0. In one's 07 vn conceit', in one’s own private 
opinion, estimation, or judgement ; now coloured 
by sense 6. 

laSa Monk of Eveshaui (Arb.) 63 Thys clerke ..was wise 
and wyttye in hys owne conceyte. *333 Coverdale Eont. 
xii. 1(3 Be not proude in youre awne consaytes [Cranm. & 
Geneva opinions ; Kluitns conceite ; x6ix, 1881 conceit^], 
*S3S Jove Tituiale 5 Standing to miche in our own 
consaightis. 1368 Grai'ton Chron. 11 . 734 He imagined in 
his awne conceipt, that this request would be made, a 1670 
Hacket Abp. Williams 1. (1092) 176 By falling down m 
your own conceipt, you are mounted higher in the opinion 
of all others, a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunk. Wks. 1730 

I . 36 A drunkard does . . fancy himself a king in his own 
conceit. 

6. Favourable opinion, esteem ; = good conceit 
in 4. Now dial. exc. in ont of conceit 7oiih, dis- 
satisfied with, no longer pleased with. 

1462 Poston Lett No. 443 II. 96 John Fermour, .stondyth 
out of the conceyte of much peplk *480 liobt. Devyll in 
Thoms Prose Rom. (1838) 1 . 30 Ye be in grace and conceyte 
with Almyghty God. XS14 Barclay Cyt tf- Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) p. xlili, Thou maysL suspect.. Him more in 
favour and in conceipt then thou, c 1390 GRESNE/^n Bacon 
Wks. (1861) 173 Europes conceit of Bacon hath an end. 
*63* Life Father Satpi 8g With all the Grandees, . 
he was in the greatest conceipt that any private person 
could obtain. 1087 Congreve Old Bach. i. iv, Whac fine 
lady hast thou been putting out of conceit with herself, 
X788 Franklin Autobiofc. Wks. 1840 I. 19a Enough to put 
us out of conceit of .such defenders. 1838 J. H. Newman 
Par, Serm. IV. x. 184 To be out of conceit with our lot in 
life. 1879 Miss Jackson Skropsh. Word-bh., I hauna much 
consait of 'cr [i. c. I don’t think much of her], 

b. qI oneself, OX one's qualities. Cf.SKLF-coNCElT. 
138* J. Bull Iladdon's Answ. Osor. 499b, Blynded with 
selfe love,. swallowed upp with his owne conceipt. 1397 
Morley Ini rod. Mus. 87 Conceit of their own snlTiciuncie 
hath ouerthrowno many, Barnfield Compi. I'oeirie 
xix, The llattring Glasse oi Pride, and Sclf-conceit. *6a* 
Burton Anal. Mel, i. ii. iv. iv, 'They. . possobsed the pour 
man with a conceipt of bis excellent Poetry, X674 tr. 
Scluffer's Lapland xv. 77 That man that is bkilfed in 
thebe tongues hath not little conceit of himself. X776 Adam 
Smith W. H, (1869) II. ii. 422 The landlord’s conceit of his 
own superior knowledge, *830 Cunningham Brit Paint, 

II, 227 With, .a large conceit of himself. 

6. An civerweening opinion of oneself; over- 
estimation of one’s own qualities, personal vanity or 
pride ; conceitedness. App. short for prec. or for 
SBIiF-COlfOKIT. 

1603 Bp. Hall Medit < 3 r* Vrtos i. § 9 fi The proude man, 
though hee be empty of good substance, yet he is full of 
conceite. _ *836 Hor. Smith 7 V« Trurtif, (1876) 100 Con- 
ceit— -taking ourselves at our own valuation generally about 
fifty per cent, above the fair worth. 1843 Ford Handbk. 
Spain 1. so It take.s the conceit out of a man, 1838 O. W. 
Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. i. 4 Conceit, .is to human character 
what salt is to the ocean ; it keeps it sweet, and renders it 
endurable. 

III. Fancy; fanciful opinion, action, or pro- 
duction. 

7 . A fanciful notion ; a fancy, a whim. 

XS30_ Palsgr. 207/2 Conceyte, faniaisie. [x^g Compl. 
Scot. I. 22 Fortune is . . ane vane consait ymaginet in the 
hartis of onfiwthtful men.] x6xx Dbkxer Roarinr Girle 
Wks, 1873 ID- 195 Some haue a conceit their dri^ ta.sts 
better In an outlandish cup then in our owne. x68x W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (*^3; 36s A conceit or fancy, 
imaginaiio, a *7x4 Burnet Own^ Time (1823) \. 423 As 
the conceit took her, she made him fall out with all his 
friends, one after another. *848-76 Mill Pol. Econ. Prelim. 
Rem. 2 The conceit .seems too preposterous to be thought 
of as a serious opinion. 

b. (without //.) Fancy, imagination, as an at- 
tribute or faculty. 

1378 Banister Hist, Man vm. loa When reason should 
giue iudgement, conceyt standeth in the light. *38* Sidney 
Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 23 That high flying liberty of conceit 
proper to the Poet. *390 Greene OrtEur. Wks. (186*) 94 
In conceit build castles in the &ky. 163a R. Hawkins Voy. 
S. Sea (1847) 57 The cause of this sicknes some attribute to 
sloath : some to conceite. 1740 Somerville Hobbiuol in. 
244 In Conceit Already gra.sp the_warm-conte.sted Prize. 
*874 Dixon Two Queens xvii. viii, The name of Anna 
tickled his conceit. 

8. A fimcifnl, ingenious, or witty notion or 
expression ; now applied disparagingly to a 
strained or far-fetched turn of thought, figure, etc., 
an affectation of thought or style; = Concetto. 

13x3 Douglas AEneis 1. Prol. 344 Als oil as je him reid. . 
ie fynd ilk tyme sum mewo new consait. 158* J. Bell 
Haadon'sAnsw. Osor.aSt How..our toung maybe framed 
to pretie conceiptes. 1633 Treas. Hid, Secrets Pref., Some 
rare conceits not before published. x6» Walton Angler 
46 Most of his conceits were either Scripture-jests, or 


lascivious jests • for which I count no man witty. 173* 
Johnson Rambler a. 141 r 10 Sometimes I drew the con- 
versation up.. to a proper point, and produced a conceit 
which I had treasured up. 1783 REiD/«r. Powers ii. x. 287 
His .style is di.sagreeablc being full of Conceits. *838-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. III. v. iii. S S- 229 Extravagant meta- 
phors . . and conceits on equivocal words are veiy frequent 
in the Adonc. _ 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets x. 324 The Greeks 
had no conceits; they did not call the waves 'nodding 
hearse-plumes'., or laburnum.s ‘dropping wells of fire’. 
*888 Spectator 30 Juno 907/2 The Seventeenth Centiiiy, 
when Jhe sweetness of song, is fur the mo.st part lobt in its 
conceits. 

b. A fanciful action, practice, etc. ; a tiiclc. 

c 1320 Vergilius in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) II. 59 The 
lyfe of Vergilius with many dyuers consaytes that he dyd. 
1368 Grafton Chr-on. ll, 719 A pretie conceyt that hap- 
pened^ In this gathering. *579 Lyly Euplntes (Arb.) 67 
Practise some pleasant conceipt vpon thy poote patient. 
1644 Bulwer Chiral, i Decl.n-ative conceits of Gesture. 
sjx&Yovinc Love Fame i. 186 Alen, overloaded with a large 
estate, M.ny spill their trca.sure in a nice conceit. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. 214 Religious enthubia!>m had (re- 
generated into the pretty conceits of Mnriolatry, 

c. (wilbout yll) Tlic use of conceits as a quality 
of literary taste or style ; ‘ sentiment, as distin- 
guished from imagery ’ (J.). 

1^9 Na-siie in Greene's Me/iaph. Dcd. (Arb.) 8 Oft haue 
I obserued. .a secular wit. .to bee more iudiciall in m.attcrs 
of conceit, then our quadrant crepundios. lycm Pope Ess. 
Crii. egi Some to conceit alone their taste coniine, a 1763 
SiiENsroHE Ess. 227 Conceit is false taste, and very widely 
different from, no taste at all. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, 
IV, V. IV. § 53 A tendency to conceit is perceived in Rapin, 

d. ‘ Gaiety of imagination ’ (T.), wit. 

1397 SiiAKS. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv. 263 His Wit is ns thicke as 
Tcwkbburie Mustard : there is no more conceit in him, than 
is in a Mallet. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 141 r 7 Sudden 
scintillations of conceit. 

j- 9 . concr. A fancy article. Obs. 

*463 Biny Wills (1850) 25 Stcyned clothes wt ymages, and 
othir consccytes longyng to the seid place. 1338 Starkey 
England i. iii. fio Marchantys wycli cary out thyngys 
necessary, .and bryng in agayn vayn tiyfullys and con- 
ceytes. 1377-87 I-I01.INSIIEU Chron, I. 33/1 Ouches, or ear- 
rings, and other conccius made of amber. *390 Shaks. 
Mids. N, I. i. 33. 1640 4 Lend, Petit, in Rushw. Hist, 

Colt (1692) HI. 1 . 95 The turning of the Communion 'I'aljle 
Altar-wise, .setting Images, Crucifixes, and Conceits over 
them, and Tapers and Hooks upon tbtm. 17** Addison 
Spect. No. 59 IP 5 'I'o blemish his excellent Plan with so poor 
a Conceit. *823 F. Cooi'cii Pioneer vii, A small basket of 
the ash-wood .slips, coloured in divers faiuastictd conceits. 

-j* b. A fancy trifle for the table ; kickshaws. 
1323 Ld. Heunehs Froiss. II, xxvi. 72 He wolde gladlye 
se conscyt(» and fantesies at his table, a x334j<iioui:s Bk, 
Nurture in Bahees Bk, 68 If your Mayster will haue any 
conceites after dinner, as api>els, Nuts, or creame. 1382 
Munday in Ilarl, Misc. (Malh.) II. 182 'l'he..last is .some- 
time cheese, sometime picserued conceites, 1608 Armim 
Nest Ninn. (1842) 21 Mingling a conceit with butter. 

C. Of a person : An oddi^. Sc. 

1878 W. Miller Wonde/fu' fVean in Whistle-Binkie 1 1 , 
317 (Supp.), He was sic a conceit— sic an ancieiil-like wean, 

IV. fio. Conception of offspring. Obs. 

*389 Pastfuil’s Ret. D iij, The m>rncing Dnine[s] conceipt 
was so quick, that shee caught a childe whilst herhusbande 
was from her. [Perhaps omy a pun.] 

'I’ll. A (morbid) affection or seizure of the 
body or mind : see Conceive v. 5 ; esp. in phrase 
To take a conceipt ; to become affected, to sicken, 
etc. 

*568 R. Grafton Chron. Hen. IV, 11 . 433 When newes of 
this ..was shewed to his father, he toukc such an inward 
conceipt, that it cost him his lyfe. 1603 Florid Montaigne 
HI. iv. (163a) gSg The Conceipt of the stone .. hath , , .so 
stopped my uiinc, 1622 Feacham Compl, Gent. xi. (1634) 
lox He found the affection of the Pope so estranged from 
him, that hereupon hee tooke a conceipt and dyed. 

V. 12. attrib. and C.’uw( 5 ., asconoeit-net (*SV'.), 
a kind of fishing net fixed by poles and including 
a portion of a tidal river or bay. 

*803 State, Leslie of Pawis, etc. 78 fjam.) Whether the 
feith-nets, and conceit-net, and yare-net, are stent-nets? 
— Ibid. 109 The conceit-net is thirty fathoms in length, 
and two and one-lialf fathoms in depth. 

Conceit (k^nsrt), v. Forms ; see prec. [f. 
Conceit j^.] 

1 1 . trails. To take into the mind, apprehend, 
form a conception or notion of (some objective 
fact). Obs. Cf. Conceive 8, 9. 

*567 Earl Shrewsbury in Ixidge Illnstr. Brit. Hist, 
(179*) 1 . 283 The Scotts begyne allredyc to conceyte a brute 
of an armye. 1389 Greene Meeuiph. (Arb.) 24 Thou . . 
conceiptist the Astronomicall motions of the heavens. 
xs93-y Vision Wks. (1882) XII. *97 Yet I could not but 
conceit it hardly, and so in a discontented humor I sat me 
down vpon my bed-side, iS97 Daniel Civ. Wares l Ix, 
And to the king the whole discourse relate : who not con- 
ceipting it as it was told, etc. x6o* Shaks. fjtl. C, i. iii. 162 
Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, You haue 
right well conceited. 160a Mabston Ant. 4- Mel. Indwi., 
A part . . which I have neither able apprehension to con- 
ceipt, nor what I conceipt gratious abilme to utter, 

2 . To imagine, fancy, think. Cf. Conoeivb i i, 
x 6 oo Hbywooo and Pt, Edw, IV, Wks. *874 1 . 131 How 
can ye once conceit so base a thing? *633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Faith ii, I did conceit a most delicious feast. 
x633-fe Stanley Hist. Philos, (170*) SS6/t Body is under- 
stood by conceiting a certain vast heap of Magnitude. 
1847 De Quincey Conversation Wks. XIV. 167 Whatever 
France may conceit of herself. 1879 Miss J ackson Skropsh. 
Wbiai-bk., ‘ Mother . . think I shall 'ave ’em [measles] 7 
Dunna yo’ go to consait ’em ; think nuthin' about it ’, 


CONOEIVABLENESS. 


CONCEITED. 

b. with obj. and hijin. complement. Now only 
in to conceit oneself (to be) something. 

iSqr Shaks. yul, C. ni. I. iga One of two bad wayes you 
must conceit me, Either a coward, or a Flatterer. i6a6 
R. Bernard fsle of Man 11627) 141 He having conceited 
himselfe to be free. 1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 188 
Antiquity conceited this Sea most dangerous. 1693 Tryon 
Dreams 4 Vis. vi. 85 Things which they conceit to be 
Innocent and Indiferent. 1728 Pope Dwic. in. 1S4 siote. 
Let not this name, .he conceited to mean the learned Olaus 
Wormius. 1816 Southey in Q. Ren. 337 Alfieri began to 
conceit himself already a poet. 1878 Seeley Sieiu III. 565 
Conceiting himself to be made of better clay than other men. 

c. with obj, danse. Now chiefly dial. 

1606 G. \V[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 4 b, 1611 Bible 
Transl. Pref. i If any man conceit that this is the lot and 
portion of the meane sort onely. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. i, 
§ 37, 17, I conceit such grant is good. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
II. 141, I conceited he should not kill me. 2772 Priestley 
Inst. Relig. (1782)1. 322 Arts of sorcery which they conceit 
that he learned in Egypt. 2823 De Quikcey King of 
Mayti Wks. XII. 68 Never conceit that I shall lend miy 
the more countenance, .to your connection. [1876 iVhiihy 
Gloss., ‘ I comsate you'll be frae Lunnun '. 1877 in Holder- 
ness Gloss, 1878 Citmhrld. Gloss., ‘I consate you’re a 
stranger here-away’. i88t Leicestersh. IVord-bk., ‘Ah 
consate it war’, i. e. I think it was.] 

+ 3. intr. To form a conception, think, conceive. 
Const, of (on), subord. clause. ? Obs. 

1599 Warn, Fairs IVoin. 1. 581 You .shall do me wrong If 
otherwise you do conceit of me. 1601 R. Johnson Kuigd. 
($■ Comtmu. 166 The Italians conceiting marueilous highly 
of themselues. 1604 Shake. Oi/t. 111. iiL ^9 One, that so 
imperfectly conceits IQg. conjects]. i 6 iaT, Adams Devil's 
Bangttet 308 So Hierome conceiteth on those words. 1667 
E. CHAMBERLAYNE.S'f. Gt. Brit. I. III. X. (1743) The sword 
of St. Paul, not the dagger of William Walworth, as .some 
have conceited. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. n, viii. ia6 The 
lAurel was . . that with which, they conceited, he crowned 
his head. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xvi. Another strain of 
minstrelsy, and, as the Bonnet-maker conceited, one which 
aimroached much nearer. 

4. irans. To fill or inspire with a conceit or fancy. 

1587 Greene Wks. (188a) VI. 2^3 Whose dreames 

were but sweete slumbers conceipted by imagination of the 
beauty of his Polixena. x^oo — Orl. Fur, Wks. (1861] 96 
To plague the Palatine with jealousy, And to conceit him 
with some deep extreme. 2876 Blackie Songs Relig. ^ L, 
227 Pert witlings fling crude fancies round As wanton whim 
conceits them. 

b. refl, (cf. self-conceit). 

2809 J. Black tr. Schlegel’s Beet. Dram, Art 4- Lit. iii. 
(1876)50 Conceiting themselves that they have far surpassed 
the ancients. 1829 Sir W. Hamilton Disatss. (1853) si We 
. .conceit ourselves that we contemplate absolute existence. 
2873 F. TS.M.i.Mod, English 18 To conceit ourselves that 
our progeny will be satisfied with our English. 

6 . To have a good conceit of, to tdte a fancy to, 

* fancy Now dial. 

1589 Greene Tullies Love Wks. 1882 VII. 154 [Lentulus] 
both conceited the metbode, and allowed of the manner. 
x6pa Warner / f /A Eng, ix. xliv. (1612) 209 Yea that con- 
ceit such Poemes as more learned not conceaue, Reade not 
the rest, 1706 De Foe ^reDiv, Introd. 2 The strong un- 
bounded Lust of Sov'reigpi Rule, Makes him conceit the 
Prince, forget the Fool. 1786 Mrs. Bennett fieu. Indiscr. 
iii. 107, 1 should never conceit a dress that had not afforded 
the poor devils a few yards for themselves. 1830 Lamb 
Pawnbroker's D, in Blackw. XXVII. 97 That gentle- 
woman might conceit a favourite chemise that had descended 
to her. 1832 Miss Mitford Village Ser. v. (1863) 365, I 
shall never conceit the sight of a perch again. 1876 Mid- 
Yorhsh. Gloss., ‘ I can't consate that man’s face, somehow '. 
+ 6. To conceive as a purpose or design; = Con- 
ceive 7. Obs. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 139 Othoman . . began 
now. .to conceit greater matters, for the further increase of 
his honor. 2614 CoRNivALLni in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1 . 166 
What I had conceited to speak in Parliament. 2638 Hey- 
wooD IVise IVom. ii. i. Wks. 1874 V. 297 , 1 have conceited, 
to have Luce married to this blunt Gentleman. 

*1*7. To conceive (hope, a liking, etc.); = Con- 
ceive 6 . Obs. 

a. X64X Seer. Mean. Earl of Leicester (1706) 175 , 1 con- 
ceited hope that he might, .become in time an honorable . . 
neighbour. 

Hence Concerting vll. sb, 

2642 Milton Ch. Discipl, i From her perverse conceiting 
of God and holy things, she had fallen to believe no God at 
alL _ 2644 Digby Hat, Bodies^ i. (1658) 3 Our unwary con- 
ceilmg that things are in their own natures after the same 
fashion as we consider them in our understanding. 

Conceited ppl. a. [f. Conoeii sb, 

and V. -k -ED.] I. Chiefly from the sb. 
tl. Of a person: a. Having a conceit, concep- 
tion, intelligence, wit, a mind (of such a kind). Obs. 

1542 UsALL Ert^n.. Afofih. p. xxvi. Merle conceipted. 
2594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido m, 0 dull conceited Dido 1 
Barret Thsor. Warres i. i. 6 Your ihirde quicke con- 
ceipted man. 2647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxxix. 75a Humane, 
rational], and pleasantly conceited. 

+ b. Having a good ‘ conceit ’ : intelligent, in- 
genious, clever : said of pereons and their works. 

iS93.Shaks. Lucr. 1371 Cloud-kissing Illion ..Which the 
conceipted Painter drew so prowd. 1594 Plat yewell-Jto,, 
Seris of Soyle 33 Ohseruations . . such as I haue partely 
drawne from conceipted wits. 

tc. Clever, Avitty, amusing: said of persons 
and their words or writings. Obs. 

1598 B._ JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum, iii. ii. You are con- 
ceited, Sir. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 403 A few conceited 
mejry and laughing Epitaphe& i 6 ai Burton Anat. Mel. 
II, 11. HI. (1651) 259 The Egyptians . . are commended to be 
, , a conceited merry N ation. Ld. Hsbbert Hett. VIII, 
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an. 1534 The pleasure he had in his conceited and merry 
language. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 365 
Conceited or witty, le^idus. _ ... 

2. Having an opinion, opinioned, of opinion ; 
esp. having an opinion of such a kind : -minded, 
-aifected, -disposed. (Cf. Cohoeit zi, 4 .) Now 

1587 Fleming Conin, Holinshed IH. 1552/2 Wherewith he 
could not hut be pleasantlie conceipted. 1605 Verstegan 
Dec. lutell. i. (1628) 6 ITie first language ..whereof diners 
haue bin diuersely conceited. 1649 Seldcn Laws Eng. 1. 
Ixiii. (1739) 128 The people [weie] well-conceited of the 
King’s aims. 1662 H. Stodbe lud. Nectar, ii. io Very un- 
pleasant to taste, if they be not very well conceited thereof. 
2664 Evelyn Pomona (1729) g6 They are strongly conceited, 
that this addition . . doth . . meliorate their cider, a i6gj 
Barrow Serm. (1683) II. ii. 27 To be well conceited, ana 
well affected toward his Maker. 2877 Peacock N. IV. 
Lincolnsh. Gloss., ‘ I’m consated he’ll kill his sen’ wi’ drink '. 

*t* b. Possessed with a good opinion of\ = well- 
conceited in prec, Obs. 

2624 Capt, Smith Virginia ii. 34 Of our Chinirgians they 
were so conceited that they heleeued any Plaister would 
heale any hurt. 1669 Wqrlidge Syst, Agric. (1681) 38 So 
much conceited of a Novelty. 2683 tr. Erasmud Moriae 
Enc. 45 Be yourself thoroughly conceited of your_ deserts. 
1734 tr. Rollin's Auc. Hist, (1827) I. m. 245 This proud 
nation fondly conceited of its antiquity. 

•f* O. Well disposed, favourably minded, to. Obs, 
1628 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry 14 Many men. .will 
hardly be perswaded to be thereto conceited. 

3. Having an overweening opinion of oneself, or 
one’s own qualities, etc. ; vain. Orig. self conceited. 
(The principal existing sense.) 

[1597 Thynne in ^Animadv, (1865) Introd. 99 Theselfe 
conceyted Mr. Savile, provoste of Eatone. 1751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. (1779) II. Ixix. 240 Assuming the air of a self-con- 
ceited dupe.] z 6 a 8 -ii Bp, Hall Mcdii. 4- Vows Wks, 1837 
VIII. 27 A conceited man must be a foole, for that over- 
weening opinion he hath of himselfe, excludes all oppor- 
tunity of purchasing knowledge. ^ 1707 Hearne_ Cnf&cf. 5 
May II. II He is one of the conceitedest men living. 27x0 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. Ixvii. m A talking, im- 
pertinent, vain, and conceited creature. 2870 Emerson 
Soc. 4- Solit,, Cluhs Wks. (Bohn) HI. 95 One of those con- 
ceited prigs who value nature only as it feeds, .them. 1S72 
Darwin Emotions xiiL 331 The conceited are rarely shy ; 
for they value themselves much too highly to expect depre- 
ciation. 

b. Const, of (+ in) oneself one's own qualities. 
1618 E. Elton Exfos, Romans vii. (1622) 190 They are 
highly conceited of themselues, 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) III. 81 Conceited of his own talents. 2736 
Butler Anal. i. vi. 257 Highly conceited in his superior 
knowledge. 2876 T. H. Newman Htsi. Sk. 1 . 1. iv. 203 The 
less a man knows, the more conceited he is of his proficiency. 

4. Fanciful, fanta.stical, whimsical. Now only 
dial. =Full of notions, fastidious. 

1609 Shaks. (title), Troylus and Cresseid . . with the con- 
ceited wooing of Pandarus Prince of Licia. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. Pref. (1851) 332 The conceited portraiture before his 
Book . . sett there to catch fools. 1681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 365 Conceited or fantastical, mejhtns. 
i699_ Bentley Phal. 263 ’Tis a conceited word of the Poet's 
making. 285^ Whitby Gloss., A consated body, a person 
given to foolish or nervous notions. 1864 Yorksk. dial., 
Kirkby (from correspt.), She was always very conceited 
over her food. The cows aie that conceited they will not 
drink after the others. 

t b. Fancifully dressed or attired. Obs. 
c 2575 G. YLfce.vKcLetier.bk. (Camden Soc.) 98 Delicate in 
.™eche, qweynte in araye, conceitid in all poyntes. 1595 
S. Edwaroes in J/io/Ij, Cent, Praise sy Stately troupes rich 
conceited. 

II. From the vb. 

5. Conceived, devised, arch. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barias i. L (1641) 3/1 Some fantsistick 
fore-conceited Plot. 1884 Svmonds Shaks. Predecess. xiii. 
523 Some of the pictures ip this play are daintily conceited, 
t b. Imagined, fancied ; imaginary. Obs. 

1610 GuiLLiM Heraldry n. iv. (1660} 56 A portion thereof, 
distinguished, .only by a conceited line of partition, never 
heretofore heard of. 2665 J. Webb Sione-Heng (1725) 
220 His conceited Building of Stone-Heng by the Danes. 
1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 58 A guilty conscience is 
more terrified with conceited dangers, than a pure conscience 
is with real ones. 2703 Quick Dec. Wfds Sisier 27 Ima- 
ginary and conceited Expedients. 

1 0. Ingeniously devised ; ingenious. Obs. 

2594 _Plat yeweUho, Title, Diuerse new and conceited 
Experiments. Ibid, Div. Neav Ex^er. 3 In my conceyted 
booke of gardening,. 

7. Fancifully made; ‘"fancy’. Obs. 

2615 Markham Eng. Honsew. n. ii. (1668) 8 Banqueting 
fruit and conceited dishes. X644EVELYM Diary (1827) 1 . 170 
A conceyted chayre to sleep in with the legs stretcht out. 
x68a Wheeler Joum, Greece l 74 A conceited Chariot, 
or, to tell the truth, a Cart. 

Coucei'tedly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] in a 
conceited manner. 

+1. Cleverly, wittily, ingeniously. Ohs. 
x6o6 Holland Sneton. ax Cicero most pleasantly and 
conceitedly [said]. 1607 Topsell SeifefUs ii6o8) 653 A 
witty check., conceitedly to rebuke and hit in the teeth 
those shrewd women. 

2. Fancifully, whimsically ; in the manner of a 
conceit, arch, 

2388 J. Harvey^ Disc. Prolleme 129 Conceitedly and 
phantastically devised, x6ia Drayton Pely-olb. iii. "Notes 
S3 Sir Philip Sidney, to fit his Sonnet, .conceitedly addes 
a froward, hut chast, Lady for the seuenth. 163s Withf.r 
Emblems To Rdr. Bookes conceitedly composed. 1827 Q. 
Rev, XXXV. 4x1 Horne Tooke’s . . work, so happily 
denominated Eirea IlrepoeFra, and so conceitedly ‘ Diver- 
sions of Parley 


3. In a conceited or self-satisfied manner. 

160a Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvi. _(i6ia) 216 Martialists in 
Discipline . . the auncient vse, conceitedly, doe bar. 1670 in 
Phenix (1721) I. 364 The conceitedly-learned Mayor. 179s 
Phantoms of Cloisters I. 170, ‘ I mean ’, said he, con- 
ceitedly, ‘ when you'll have the honour of being Lady 
Aberton ’. 1867 (Jarlyle Remiu. (1881) II. 8 Thoroughly 
insignificant, conceitedly harmless. 

Concei'tedness. [f. as prei:. + -ness.] 

■j"!. Cleverness, intelligence ; wit. Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ii. xii. (1632I 271 This conceited- 
nesse which we call reason, i6gi Wood Ath. Oxou, II. 
537 The forwardness. . and conceitedness of the Youth. 

1 2. Fancifulness ; imagination. Obs. 

1669 WooDHEAD St, Teresa 11. i. 4 All proceeded from 
conceitedness and fancy. 2708 T. Smith in Heame's Collect. 
24^July II. 121, 1 , .pityed nis weaknes and conceitednes. 

3. uSelf-conceit. 

i6ox Dent Pathw. Heaven 311 Wee see, what a wide 
gate into Hell, conceitednesse is. 1665 Pepys Diary 
23 Oct., 1 am troubled with the much talk and conceited- 
ness of Mrs. Williams. 2741 Richardson Pamela II. 157 
Were Conceitedness, Vanity, and Pride, to lake hold of 
my frail Heart ! 1816 J. Scott Vis, Paris 160 This prag- 
matical conceitedness, which converts courtesy into insult. 

t Concei’ter. Obs. [f. Conceit v. + -ee i.] 

1. One who conceits or is fond of ; a fancier. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.l 33 The Dolphines (the 
sweete conceipters of Musicke) fetcht their carreers on the 
waves. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres i. i, 5 Thu.s much., 
to our inueterate conceiters of bowes and hlacke billes. 

2. One who conceives or imagines ; an inventor. 

1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft Ded. 11 Chimerical 

Conceiters, and Coiners of Fables. 

•t- Coucei'tful, a. Obs. ff. Conceit sb. -i- -eol.] 
Full of ‘ conceit ’ ; clever, witty ; imaginativ(i. 

1594 (title), Diana ; or, the excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
H. C[on5table]. c 2595 J. Dickenson Sheph, Compl. (1878) 
14 Whose golden lines are mongst conceitfull men, Esteem'd 
as doth his labours best behooue. 2607 Sylvester Du 
B artas 11, iv. i. (1641) 201 O richest Arras, artificial! 
wrought With liveliest colours of conceipt-full Thought. 

Concei’tist. [f. Conoeit sb. -i- -ist.] A framer 
of conceits ; an inventor. 

2628 Feltham Resolves n. 160 As a conceitest. It hatli 
laid on so many colours, that the counterfeit is more various 
than the patterne. 

t Concei’tive, a. Obs. rare — Given to utter- 
ing conceits ; witty, arch. 

1580 North Plutarch 189 One of the Ptolomees was 
called Lamyros : to say, conceitive. 

Concei’tless, «. [f. Conceit sb, -h -less.] 

Void of conceit; + thoughtless; f without concep- 
tion or apprehension. 

X50X Shaks. Two Gent, iv. ii. 96 Think'st thou I am so 
.shallow, so conceitlesse. To be seduced by thy flattery. 
1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. 1772 III. 29 He con- 
ceitlesse was, he nat knew to what place he was bent. 
Conceity (k^s?ti), a. Chiefly Sc. [see -y.] 
Full of conceit: + ingenious, witty, fantastic (d^r.) ; 
abounding in conceits, or in self-conceit. 

1606 Birnie Kirkburiall vi. (Jam.), The conceaty resolu- 
tion of Theodore in answer to the tyrant Lysimachus. 
167s J. Durham Ten Comniandm, To Rdr. D ij a (Jam.), 
Overcostly, curious, vain, and conceaty dressing and deck- 
ing of the body. 2822 Galt Steamboat 339 (Jam.) ‘ He’s . . a 
wee conceity of himsel’. _ 1868 J. H. Stirling in N, Brit. 
Rev, XLIX. 366 [Browning's] 'In a Gondola’. .is soft and 
boneless somehow, .and, so to speak, conceity. 2873 W. 
Carleton Over the Hills, She was quite conceity. 

Couceivability (k^nsaVabi-liti). [f. next + 
-ITY.] Quality or condition of being conceivable. 

2825 Coleridge Aids Ref. 97 The idea of the former is 
necessary to the conceivabili^ of thelatter. 1859 £. Darwin 
in Dls Life 4- Lett. (1887) II. 234 Beyond all probability 
or conceivability. 

Couceiva'ble (k^nsrvab’l), a. Also 6-7 con- 
ceiveable. [f. Conceive v. -i- -able.] 

fl. That can be received or taken in. Obs. (Cf. 
CoNOErvB 5 , quot. 1587 .) 

2586 T. B. La Prvnaud, Fr. Acad. (15^) r. 71 That, .we 
might flnde therein apt and conceiveable ioode. 

2. That can be conceived, imagined, or thought 
of ; imaginable, supposable. 

Often (like imaginajblfi an emphatic equivalent for ‘just 
credible’, ‘at all credible’ (of statements, etc.); also used 
to strengthen all, atsy, etc. in the sense ‘ all or any that can 
be even imagined or thought of ' ; cf. ‘ any mortal thing '. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxi. 257 'That he re- 
mained ignorant of this account it is not easily conceivable. 
2636 tr. Hobbed Elem. Philos, (x^g) 82 Such things as have 
some conceivable cause. _ i8oz Paley Nat, Theol, xxvii. 
(1819) 482 A particle . . minuter than all assignable, all con- 
ceivable dimension. _ 1858 'MfMsux.Ba/nptonLeci. ii. (ed. 4) 
« Consciousness . . is only conceivable as a relation. 1807 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1 . vi. 450 It is just conceivable 
that Duncan refused Jiomage to Cnut. 2879 McCarthy 
Own Times II. xxviii. 327 He never seemed to have a 
moment’s doubt on any conceivable question. 

"b. as sb. A conceivable thing. 

x6S9_ H. More Immort. Soul (2662) 61 These are the first 
Mnceivables in Matter. 1863 Mill Exam. Hamilton 64 
Inconceivables are incessantly becoming Conceivables as 
our experience becomes enlarged. 

Coucei’va'bleiLess. [f. prec. -f -ness.] Quality 
of being conceivable. 

1731 Bailey, Conceiadbleness, the being capable to be 
ranceived or understood. [Hence in Johnson.] 1877 E. 
R. CoNDER Bos, Faith iv. 246 Are we, then, to deny not 
only the conceivableness but the existence of uie Absolute ? 
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Conceivably (kpnsrvabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
In a conceivable manner: as may be 
imagined or supposed ; imaginably, possibly. 

i6z5 Bp. Mountacu A ' pp . Caesar 6i The first thing he. . 
possibly and couceiveably could doe. 1646 Sin T. Browne: 
Pseud. Ep. I. i. 4 Being truth it selfe [he cannot] con- 
ceiveably admit the impossible society of error. X841 Myers 
Cadh. Th. iii. § g. 33 The testimony of the best men , . may 
conceivably not be trustworthy. 

Conceive (k^nsJ-v), ». Forms: 3-4 conseiue, 
-same, (3 ?-oiue), 3-6 -ceue, 3-7 -oeiue, -oeyue, 4 
-sayfe, -say we, (Sc.) -saf, 4-5 -seyue, -sayue, 4-6 
•saue, 5 -cayue, -sawe, 6-7 -oeaue, 7 -oeave, 7- 
conceive. [a. OF. concev-eir, -oir, (stressed stem 
coijcevv-) L. co 7 tcipere, f. con- altogether + 
to take. The F. form of the word is assimilated 


to verbs in -erCf while other Romanic langs. have 
-ere, -ire : cf, Pr. conccbre, Sp. concebir. It. condpere 
and -cepere. Nearly all the senses found in Fr. 
and Eng. were already developed in L., where the 
primary notion was app. ‘ to take effectively, take 
to oneself, take in and hold ’. The development is 
thus partly parallel to that of Catoh (esp. in 
branches Vll, VIII), which word may be substi- 
tuted for conceive in some uses.] 

I. To conceive seed or offspring : with exten- 
sions of this sense. 

1 . trails. Of a female : To receive (seed) in the 
womb ; to become pregnant with (youngl. 

(Cf. Catch Z'. 29-39, and quot. under Conceit s &. xa) 
a X300 Cursor M. 90822 (CotL.) pis leucdi . . Conceiued 
thoru he hall gast pat bliRful child. rx4oa Maundev. 
(Koxb.) XV, 66 Scho was chosen . . for to con.sayfc Ihesu 
Cribte and for to bero him. 2326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 36 b, Suche a woman shall conceyue a man chylde 
at suche a tyrae, 1343 Raynood Byrth Maukyude 14 
When the .seude is conccauyd in at this gate or porte. 1399 
SiiAKS. Much Ado i, i. a,|o That a woman concciucd me, 
1 thanke her ; that she brought men vp, 1 likewise giue her 
most humble thankes. x6xx Binnu Heb. xi. ii Through 
faith also Sara her selfe receiued strength to conceiue 
seede. 1667 Milton P, L. ii, 766 My womb conceiv'd A 
growing burden. 1^09 Steele & Add. Tailer No. go re 
She conceived a Child by him. x88o Muirkead tr. Gains 
I. § 6 j. Those [children] whom a woman has conceived in 
promiscuous intcrcour.se. 

b. pass. To be created or formed in the womb | 
to be engendered. (Sometimes not regarded as the 
action of the mother, esp. in expressions originat- 
ing in the Eng. version of the Creed.) 

AX300 Cursor M. 94g76 (Giiit.), I trou..in iasu crist., 
con.seiued of pe hali gust, born of pe uirgine mari. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Come. 446 He was consayved synfully With- 
in his awen moder body, CX400 Desir. Troy 12738 
Agamynon , . hade a gay sonc, Consayuit of Clunc.stra. 
<11483 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 1739 pe chyld. .wyche was 
conseyvyd on me be ryht 1 1309 Pa/emosier, etc. Aiij, 
Ihesu cryste his oonly sonc.. the whiche is conc^ued of 
the holy goost, borne of Mary the mayde. 1607 Top.sell 
Serpents (16531 740 Tlie female bringeth forth Egges, which 
•she committeth to the earth. .The young ones are conceived 
of themselves by the help of the Sun. x86o Hook Lives 
Abps. I. ii. 57 He preached the Lord Jesus Christ, who .. 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost. 

t o. loosely. To cause to be conceived, to beget. 

Rogers Ndamau 439 Whom God hath by his Spirit 
conceiveil in the wombe of the Church, 


2 . intr. To become pregnant. 

<1x300 Cursor M, 10S78 (Cott.) Womman pat neuer 
neghed man, Conceiue hu sal sco? Ibid, 10897 (Gdtt.) 
Scho has conceyuyd of hir husband, c 1323 Meir. Horn. 72 
Ar scho had taldfe thurght whatkyne ^aunce Scho con- 
say wed, and thurgh whame. 1382 Wyclip Luhe i. 31 Thou 
schalt conseyue m the wombe, and schalt here a sone. 
CX460 Emare 479 The 1 ady..Conceyved and wente with 
chylde. i6xx Biolb Geu. xxx. 38 And the flockes con- 
cemed before the rods, 1634 R. Codrington tr. Hist. Jvs- 
tine 241 Laodice . . did seem in her sleep to have conceived 
with child by Apollo. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Con- 
ceive, to be with Child, or to breed. 1783 Anai. Dial. 
(ed. 2) 354 The embryo is a name given to what a woman 
has conceived with. X834 Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) 11 . 531 
If she conceive again. 

1 3 , pass. To be made pregnant ; to become or 
be pregnant, or with child. Obs. 

1473 Caxton yrt.M«64b, Many of them were conceyued 
with their seed. 1363-87 P'oxe A. ^ M. (1396) 1341/1 The 
Queene was conceived and quicke with child. 1384 R, 
Scot Discov. Witcher, x. ii. 143 With Marie his wife, after 
she was conceived by the Holie-ghost. 1394 Marlowe, 
etc. Dido i, 106 Till that a princess-priest, Conceiv'd by 
Maas, Shall yield to dignity a double birth. 1646 E. Fisher 
Mod, Divinity (ed. a) 152 A woman that is conceived with 
childe must not suffer death because of the childe that is 
within her. 

Jig' ’‘694 Marlowe, etc. Dido i, 125 Had not the heauens, 
conceived with hell-born clouds, Veiled his. .giory. 

4 . fig. In the following there is perh. conscious 
reference to senses 2 and i b ‘ to be engendered, 
bred’, respectively. 

X393 Gower Com, 11 . 87 This minerall [philosopher's 
stone] Transformetn all the firste kinde, And maketn hem 
able to conceive Through his vertue, and receive . . Of 
golde and silver the nature. Ibid, 111 . x<^ The state of 
realmes and of kinges In time of pees, in time of werre. It 
is conceived of the sterre. 


1 6 . transfi. To take on (any state or condition : 
e. %.fiire, moisture,disease,putrefiaction,mi}asYi]i:et). 
Sometimes the notion appears to have been ’ catch 
Voi,. II. 


from without, sometimes ‘breed’ within; but 
frequently both may have been present. Obs, Cf. 
Catch v. 33, 34, 44. 

’‘^3 Gower Cenf. I. 250 Wherof his lord . . A siknesse 
.. Conceived hath of dedly sorwe. 1387 Golding De 
Mopuiy V. sr The Plant conceiueth moisture in itself, 
which springeth fourth into bud, from bud into flower, and 
from flower into fruit. x 6 ax G. Hakewill David’s Vo^u 
119 They are . . compo.sed of flax or tinder, apt to conceiue 
fire, a 1636 Hales Gold. Rem. (168S) 362 Having made a 
mixture of nitre and ^sulphur, by chance it conceived fire 
and went off with incredible celerity and noise. 1684 
tt. Bonds Merc. Coinpit. vi. 935 Meats of herbs and fruits 
quickly conceive putrefaction. 1693 tr. ColbaUh's New Li. 
Chimrg, put out 63 Dipping your Finger in it [Spirit], and 
touching it with the Flame of a Candle . . it immediately 
conceives Flame. 1736 C. Lucas Esp Waters I. 84 The 
lightest waters most readily conceive igneous motion. 

II. To take into, or form in, the mind. 

6. To take or admit into the mind; to become 
affected or possessed with. Still used with perma- 
nent states, e.g. prejudice, liking, dislike; with tem- 
porary states, as sorrow, joy, obs. or are/t, (Cf. 
Catch 32.) 

Sometimes the notion of breed araears to be present. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter vii. 15 He hais consayued sorow. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dieies 19 Lyf in this worlde is 
so sliorte tliat ther ought none conceyue hate nor wil harme 
toother. 1376 Fleming Pauepl.Episi. 307 By the reports that 
I heere of you, I conceive good hope of your doings. 1396 
T. Danett tr. Comines 337 The naturall griefe that women 
vse to conceiue in such cases. x66o Bp. Hall’s Rem, Whs., 
Li/e 3 Whereat she began to conceive an unspeakable joy. 
1734 Sherlock Disc. (1739)!. iiL 199 The Prejudices which 
Men are apt to conceive agiunst the Gospel. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T, (i8i6j I. i. 5 He liad conceived a 
dislike . . for this lady. 1871 Smiles Charac, iii. (1876) 68 
One of the bigger boys, .conceivinga friendship for Martyn. 
x^i^Dict. Nat. Biog. XXIV. 149 Romney, .almost at once 
conceived for her a passion of tlie best ana purest kind. 

'j'b. To form and entertain (an opinion). Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. HI. 358 We wolen scic opinli t>e 
sentence J>at we conseyven. 1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 
(16x9) 383 The. .singular opinion of godlines they conceived 
of him. 1586 Thyhne in Holinshed II. 457/9 The opinion 
which I conceiue of some of the Scotish writers. x63x 
Hordes Leviath. i. xii. 54 Of whom they have once con- 
ceived a good opinion. 

7 . To form (a purpose, design, etc.) in the mind ; 
to plan, devise, formulate in idea. 

X340 A yenb. 38 pet hi mysten his [ = tliem] . . uram pe guode 
pet hi habep y-conceyue<i wypdra3e. 1373 Barbour Bruce 
XX. x86 The hert..Quhar-inconsauitwes that entent. 1382 
Wyclif Isa. lix. 13 Wee conceyueden, and specken of hertc 
wrdys of losing. 1334 Tinoalb Acts'e.i, How is it that thou 
hast conccaved this tninge in thyne herte ? 1628 Hounus 
Thucyd. (1822) 79 Neither aide conceived small matters hut 
put their whole strength to the war. 2781 Cowper Expost, 
3(8 He first conceives then perfects his design. X883 
Frouoe Shod Stud. Iv. i. x. ixi Orders were certainly 
conceived which were to be sent to the archbishop. 

lb. To form or evolve the idea of (any creation 
of skill or genius). Cf. Conception. 

1396 Harington Meiam. A/ax Pref. (18x4) 6 Draught or 
plot thereof to be well concieived. xixu Addison Sped, No. 
339 P 9 The Thought of the Golden Compasses [Milton P, L, 
vii. 925] is conceived alti^ether in Homer's Spirit. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat, I, His system, though ill conceived 
and worse arranged. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) V, 4 The 
mind which conceived the Republic. 

8. To form a mental representation or idea of ; 
to form or have a conception or notion of; to 
think of, imagine, a. with simple obj. 

e 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 3 Nane swa swete joye way be 
consayuede. <1x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 136 Many 
men trowez no3t hot pat at pm see.. or pat pai may con- 
sayue with paire awen kyndely wittes. 15^ More Heresyes 
I. Wks. 117/a Wordes..be but ymages represeniing the 
things that the writer or speaker conceiueth in his minde. 
1392 Davies Immort, Soul xxx, So when we God and 
Angels do conceive, And think of Truth. 1665 Glanvill 
Seeps, Sci. xiii. 7x When we would conceive a material 
object, our phancies present us with it's Idea. 1667 Milton 
P. L, II. 697 All monstrous, all prodigious things . . worse 
Then Fables yet have fei^’d, or fear conceiv’d. x;[66 
Goldsm. Vic. W. XV, It is easier to conceive than describe 
the complicated sensations, etc. 1865 Tviox Early Hist, 
Man. iv. 66 The deaf-mute seems to conceive general Ideas. 
x888 Jewish Q. Rev. 1 . 33 The Rabbis could not conceive 
such a monstrosity as atheistic orthodoxy. 

b. with olfi clause, or inf. complement, 

1340 Hampole Pr, Come, 6837 Ifhemyght right consayve 
in mynde, How grysely a devel es, 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dieies lag He can not pryse nor conceyue what 
good thou doost to hym. 1578 Tkynne Let, in Animadv. 
(1865) Introd. 38, I cold not conceve wherefore the same 
was spooken, Barrow Euclid 1. xxxv, Schol.^ If the 
side AB..he conceived to he carried along peijpendicularly 
thro’ the whole line JBC, 17x0 Addison Whig Exam. 1. 
(Seager), As for the Nile, how Icanm and Phaeton came to 
be joined with it, I cannot conceive. 2875 H. Spencer 
First Priwe, i. iii. g 19. 6a It may be said, ‘ though _we 
cannot directly know consciousness to be finite in duration 
. . yet we can very well conceive it to be so 

c. absol. or intr. 

1723 Watts Logic iir. iv. (1736) 327 This Habit of con- 
ceiving clearly, of judging justly, and of reasoning well. 
1783 Reid Hit. Powers i. 1, Concaving, imagining and 
apprehending are commonly used as synonymous, 

d. intr. To conceive of'. To form or have a con- 
ception of, think of, imagine. 

x6o6 Bp, Hall RecaU. Treat. (1614) 73 Friends, .we con- 
ceive of them as others from our selves : But children we 
think of-.as .. peaces of our own bodies. 1623 Bingham 


Xenophon 49 If any other man . . conceiue of a better course, 
let him speake, 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 7 I can better con- 
ceive of them with my Mind, then speak of them with my 
Tongue. 1834 Hr. Martineau Moral ii. 72 It is scarcely 
possible to conceive of an arrangement moie apt. 1871 
Ruskin Mimera P, Pref. (18B0) xo He cannot conceive 
of any quality of essential badness or goodness existing in 
pictures, x88x Mallock Romance xgth Cent. i. ii, She 
cannot patiently conceive of you as in relation to anything 
excepting herself. 

9 . To grasp with the minii, ‘take in to appre- 
hend, understand, comprehend. Cf. Catch v. 35. 
a. a thing, ai'ck. 

xj/Sa Langu P. pi, a. IX. 48 , 1 haue no kynde knowyng. 
quod I, to conceyue ]ii woriles, c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxh.) 
7046, I conceyve youre entent, 1309 Fisher Fwi. Serin. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. 292 A redy wytte she had also to 
conceyue all thynges, etc. 1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 3 
You haue . . well conceiued my meaning. x66o Bp. Hall’s 
Rem. Whs., Life 40 The drift whereof, oeing not well con- 
ceived by some spiilts, 2733 B. Martin Mag. Arts cj- Sc. 
I. II. 121 All this I conceive perfectly well, 
t b. with obj. clause. Obs. 

(1330 R. Brunnb Chron, (1810) 145 Whan Richard had 
conceyued )>at Philip j>erto stode. 1460 Capcrave Chron, 
209 The kyng, consey^ng weel that the Scottis were evir 
ontrewe. 1669 Stormy Mariner’s Mag, v. 63 Therefore 
you easily conceive, that 3 pounds have but three quarters of 
the Metal. 1808 J. Wruster Nat. Phil. 134 It is conceived 
that bodies differently electrified will readily approach, 

0. To understand, take the meaning of (a person). 

1596 Spenser State IreL Wks. (Globe) 666/9 , 1 doe now 
conceave you. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. i. i. 950 Nay con- 
ceiuc me, conceiue mee, (sweet Coz). 1633 G. Hcrbert 
Temple, Ch, Porch Ixxii, Judge not the preacher . . If thou 
mi.shke him, thou conceiv'.st him not. 2744 Harris Three 
Treat, in. 1. (2765) 159 Explain your Question, for 1 do not 
well Conceive you. 2873 Jowett Plaiolfid, 2) IIL 399 You 
have quite conceived me, 

td. absol. Obs. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, ii. ii. 194. 1603 Bp. Hall Medii, 
4. Vo^tis II, S 23 In the Scnoole of nature, we must conceive, 
and tlien belceve : In the Schooiu of God, wee must first 
beleeve, and then wee shall conceive. x6io Shaks. Temp. 
IV. i. 50 P. Doe not approach Till thou do'st hearc me call. 
Ar. Well : I conceiue. 

1 10 . To perceive (by the senses), observe, Obs. 
rare. Cf, C<vtch v, 35. 

CX383 Chaucer i. G. W. 1749 Lncrece, Tarquiniiis..Con- 
Seyvede hath liirc bcute & hyre chcere. c 1400 Destr, Trey 
1230 Pc king consayuit his come. <1x430 Castle Hd. Li/e 
St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 1981 Cuthhert consayued his counte- 
nance. 

11 . To take into one’s head, form an opinion, 
be of opinion ; to fancy, imagine, think : also used 
as a modest way of expressing one’s opinion, or a 
deprccintive way of characterizing the opinion of 
another, a. with subord, clause (staling what is 
thought). 

c xrBo Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. I. 29 pei conseyveden pat 
bi pis shulde Crist fully hele hym. X435 Duchess Norfolk 


Hammond On Ps, Pref., Those that conceive that it was a 
new hymne of Christ's effusion. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
L, § 100, I conceived it might probably be of some use. 
X859 Mill Liberty v. (1865) 57/1 He ought, I conceive, to 
be. .warned of the danger. 

b. with obj. and injin. (or equivalent) comple- 
ment’, To imagine, think (a thing to be so and so). 

X641 Hindis J. Bmen iv, 14 A speciaTl cause hereof 1 con- 
ceive to be this. 1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. i. iv, (1854) 
23 The army.. did not conceive themselves secure. 2751 
Johnson Rantbl, No. 141 V 7 He that hopes to be conceiveil 
as a wit in female assemblies. X779 Sheridan Critic i, ii, 
J dare say, now, you conceive half the very civil paragraphs 
, . you see to be written by the parties concerned, 1783 Rpn 
Intell. Powers i, i, When we ^would express our minion 
modestly, instead of saying 'This is my opinion ' or ' This is 
my judgment '..we say 'I conceive it to bethus'. 1807 Pike 
.Sources Mississ, i. App. 57 Under whose special protection 
they conceive themselves to be. Ibid, iii, App. 54 , 1 con- 
ceived it most proper to comply with the demand. 1871 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) 1 v, xviiL 187 The great war- 
rior, who is thus conceived as being absent from England, 
•p a. with. inpn. alone, by ellipsis of refl. pron. 
a x66z Fuller Worthies {1840) III. 327 He conceived by 
such helps to have added to his vigorous vivacity. X708 
Swift Sacrani, Test Wks, 1733 II. i. 237 The dangers he 
conceives to foresee. 

d. with simple obj. (Usually by abbreviation.) 
*697 Hooker Eccl, Pol, v. Ixv, § 13 What the greatest 
part of men is commonly prone to conceive, 2647 H. More 
Song of Soul I, III. xxxii, Xo shaken off the bonds of pre- 
judice, Nor dote too much of that we have first conceiyen. 
x66o T. WiLLSFORD Scales Commerce 182 Having fortified 
those best where he conceived most danger of being 
stormed. 

■j" e. intr. To conceive ivell, ill, etc. ofi\ to form 
a good, bad, or other opinion of. Obs. 

1376 Fleming Panop. Epist. 44 In whome. . I reposed such 
hope, .and beganne ^so to conceive of him as well as heart 
could thinke. 1382 T. Watson Pass. Cenf, Love Ep. Ded. 
(Arb.) 2(S Of whome long since they had conceiued well. 
160S Camden Rent. (1637) 174 Neither let any conceive 
offensively if they are not here remembred. x6^ Sbldsn 
Laws Eng. i. xl. (1739) 6r, 1 am the lather induced to con- 
ceive chantabW of those times. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 11. 
iv. (1692) X22 Those . . conceive well of those Moral good 
thinra. , 

III, In varions senses, mostly after Latin, 
f 12 , To take in, comprise, comprehend. Obs. 
c 2380 Wyclif Sel, Wks, III. 442 pis preyere . . conceves 
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alle tie gode ]>at a man shulde a.ske of God. n 1400-50 
Alexander 1S37 A lettre clenly enclosyt liat consaued Jiees 
wordes. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. i. 7 God.. may alle and 
conceyaeth alle. 1530 Palsgr. 299 Note that the masculyn 

E ’ ir conceyveth Me femynine in this tonge lyke as it 
in the latyn, as ..II fcUa eti maniere de trilrut cent 
tlioreaux et cent vaches hleutcz, 1541 /I 33 Hen. VIII, 
c. 39 Hereditamentes, which . . shalhe concerned and speci- 
fied in any . . bailifies accompte, 1571 Digges Pantom. iv. 
XXV. Hhj, This solide. .conceiueth two internall spheres. 

+ 13. To institute (an action at law). Obs. [L. 
comifere actionem^ Obs. 

1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng: Gilds 382 An accion of dette 
, .to be conceyved after the custom of the seid cite. 1485 
Act I Hen, VII, c. i (Ruffhead), If the same action had 
been conceived against them. 1574 tr. Littletmis Tenures 
40 a, This shall bee tryed in the shire wheare the playntyefe 
bathe conceyved hys action. 

14, To fonniilate, express in words or other form ; 
to couch. [Cf. L. cmicipere aliqziid ve^■bis.] 

1560 in Lodge Illust. Brit. Hist, (1701) I. 334 Receaving 
from them the articles wch they said they wolde conceave. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (i6ai) 7 Her oath was for the 
more assurance conceived into writing. 16x4 Seldeit Titles 
Honor ii Out of diuers inscriptions conceiued Deae 
Syriae and Dis Syris, 1709 Stryfe Annals ii. 56 They 
exhibited their articles conceived in the former session. 
1781 Gibbox Decl. ^ P. III. Ivii. 403 His answer was con- 
ceived in the tone of insult and defiance. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xix. § i (x86a)^ 303 The laws . . shall be con- 
ceived in terms plain, intelligible, and consistent. 

Tb. (wilJi mixture of 7 .) To form and utter 
spontaneously (a prayer). Obs. (See Conceived a b.) 

1593 Bancroft Dating. Posit, iii. v. 81 The moderator 
. . conceiueth another praier. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
772 Why is it more Idolatry, .to worship God. .by a prayer 
read or got by heart than hy a praier conceived ? 

*1*15. To take (an oath). \L. jtisjurandum con- 
dpere^ Obs.~^ 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. i. x. (ideal 49 To appoint meet 
formes of religious attestations (or Oathes) for such Officers 
to take and conceiue. 

T 16. rejl. ? To comport oneself. Ohs. 

A300 K. Alis. sao4 How hent the gentil knyghtis, How 
they conceyved heom in fyghtis. 

Conceived (kpnsrvd,^r)£A a, [f. Con- 

ceive - i- - edI.] 

1. Of oifspring; Brought into embryonic exist- 
ence in the womb ; see Conceive i. 

ft. Of a female ; Pregnant ; see Conceive 3 . 

2. Admitted into, or originated in, the mind ; 
imagined, thought of, etc. : see the verb. 

1586 Marlowe xsi Pi, Tamhtrl. i. i. 20 The cause of my 
conceived grief. 1635 N. R. tr. Casndetts Hist, Eliz, i. 54 
This his conceived^ anger he manifestly discovered. 1^3 
Milton Divorce viii. (1851) 44 The conceived hope of gain- 
ing a soul. 1784 CoWFER Task 11. 603 This [dress] fits not 
nicely, that is ill conceived. 1884 tr. Loizds Logic i, iii. 
127 The conceived or conceivable reason. 

+ b. Of prayer; Spontaneous, ‘ free*. Obs. 

x6r4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 772 In a conceived prayer. 
1641 ^Smcctvmnuus’ Anstu, ii. (1653) ix Conceived prayer 
was in use in the Church of God before Liturgies, ifi4x 
Vind. Smectymnuus xiiL 168 The freedom of conceived 
prayer. 1733 Neal Hist. Punt. II. 388 Ministers had 
been excommunicated, .for., using conceived prayers before 
the afternoon Sermon. 

1 3. actively. Cf. well-read, ^Iain-spoken. Obs. 

1594 R. Carew tr. Huartds Exam. Men's IVits (idi6) 82 
The pleasant conceiued man laugheth not at the ieastes 
which himselfe vttereth. 

Goncei'vemeiit. rare. [f. CoNOEivii+-iiENT.] 
= Conception. 

x6ii Heywood Gold, Age iii. Wks. 1874. Ill, 40 Robbe 
me of the true ability Of my direct conceiuements. 1728 
R. Morris Ess. And. Archil. 89 To give you an intelli- 
gible Conceivement of the Value of Antiquity. 1849 Tail’s 
Mag. XVI. 99 His mind’s conceivement lives. 

Conceiver (kpns?v 3 i). [f. as prec. + -bbI.] 
One who conceives : -fa" One who understands or 
grasps with the mind (obs .) ; b. One who designs 
or originates in the mind. 

1581 Mulcastbr Positions iv. (1887) 20 The meane con- 
ceiuer in some strength of bodie, is the best continuer. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 340 Hereof . . pious Alle- 
gories he made by wiser conceivers. 1665 Glakvill Scepsis 
Sc. xxvii, Meer sensible conceivers. x85x Craik Eng. 
Lit. 1. 564 The conceiver, and. oreatefr of the character. 

Conceiviugf (k^srvig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -)- 
-iNfii.] The action of Conceive v. ; conception. 
1. = Conception 1 ; see Conceive i, 2 . 

A1340 Hampolb Psalter 323 Our lady seynt Mary, aftur 
. . Jw conceyuyng of goddis sun. 1382 Wyclif Gen. lii, 16, 
1 shal multiply thi myseres & tni conceyvyngis, 1480 
Caxton Ckron. Eng. in. (1320) 27 b/x The 6 moneth from 
the conceyvynge of John Baptyste. 1545 Raynolo Byrth 
Maakyndeix Thelytell bolkeor quantiteofthe sayd seede, 
at his fyrst conceyuyng into the womans mother. 1645 
IJssHER Badff Div. (1647) 83_ The Father conceiveth of 
himself, and in himself ; and his conceiving is a begetting. 

2, = Conception 5 ; see Conceive 6-1 i, 

XS7P Dee Math. PreJ\ 5 Led vpward, by degrees, .toward 
the conceiuyng of Numbers. 1617 Hibron Wks. II. 270 
To avile vs in our owne conceyuing. 1653 Baxter Meth. 
Peace Cotuc. Pref., Mans understanding is shallow and all 
his Conceivings of God are exceeding low. 1675 R. Barclay 
Apol, Quakers xiii. § 4, 433 Monstrous and wild opinions 
and conceivings. 

Conceivuig, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That conceives : see the verb. 

*3®* Wyclif Isa. xlix, i The conceyue'nde wombe. 159a 
Ri D. tr. Hypnerotomachia 63 ConceiUing capacitie. 
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Concele, obs. f. Conobae. 

Concelebrate (kpnsedfbreit), v. Also 6 -sele- 
brate. [ad. L. concelebrat-f ppl. stem of concele- 
brdre to celebrate in great numbers, etc., f. CoN- 
+ celebrate Celebrate. Cf. F. concilibrer^ 

+ 1. trails. To celebrate together, or in great 
numbers ; to publish the fame of, extol loudly. Obs. 

1572 G.'iscoigne Flowers Wks. (1587) 33 And so in frendly 
wise for to conselebrate This happy match. 1599 Nashe 
Lenten Stuffe 6 In .shrill trumpetting and concelebrating 
the royall magnificence of her. .gouernment. 16x0 Hol- 
land Camden’s Brit. ii. 231 Wherein the wives of Amnites 
solemnly, Concelebrate their high feasts^ Bacchanal!. 

2, R. C. Ch. Said of newly ordained priests : To 
celebrate mass along with the ordaining bishop._ 
1879 A. W. Hutton At^l. Ministry From this point 
the newly ordained 'concelebrates' with the Bishop, that 
is, says aloud with him all the Canon of the Mass. 

Coucelebratiou (k^mselfbrJ'-Jsn). [f. prec., 
after celebration^ Celebration together ; celebra- 
tion by a newly ordained priest together with the 
ordaining bishop. 

1B47 Maskell Mon. RU. III. 216 note. Both in the 
Eastern and Western phumh^, the practice of ‘concele- 
bration ' . .was on certain occasions allowed. 1888 C. Gore 
Ministry Chr. Ch. 183 The ‘concelebration’ of the newly 
ordained priest. 

Concelement, obs. £ CoNCEALiniNT. 

T Co&celise, ». Sc. Obs. [? £ Fr. conceler : 
app. on some false analogy.] ? To conceal. 

149X Sc. Act in T. Thomson Inventories (1813) 17 That 
ar arte or parte of the said concelisy ng of the said tressour. 

Concelle, obs. £ Council, Counsel. 

+ Conceme'Ut, v. Obs. To cement together. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. Ixv. 100 All the stones are 
gradually concemented. 

t Conce'nd, V. Obs. [? £ L. con- together, al- 
together + -cend^e to kindle ; see Accend.] trans. ? 
To kindle, inflame. 

1515 Barclay Egloges nr. (1370) Cv/3 Pleasure is thing 
whereto they moste intende. That they moste cherishe, 
they would naue men concend. 

Conoensus, obs. var. of Consensus. 

Concent (k^nse'nt), sb. Also 6-7 consent, 
[ad. L. concent-us a singing together, harmony 
[lit. and £ con-cinH-e to sing or sound to- 
gether, harmonize, £ con- ■>r canh^e (cant-us) to 
sing. Cf. It., Sp, comenio (Florio and Minsheu). 

From the first adoption of this word, on to 1700, it was 
very frequently confused in spelling with the identically, 
sounded consent, and there are passages in which the 
identity of the word is disputed, esp. in sense s. About 
1620 A. Hume, Orthogr. Briton Tongue 19, gave the 
caution ‘ This difference of c and s is the more attentivelie 
to be marked, for that wordes of one sound and diverse 
signification are many tymes distinguished be these sym- 
boles; as. .concent in musik, and consent of myndes,'] 

1. Harmony (of sounds); accord or concord of 
several voices or parts ; playing or singing together 
in harmony. Also (with a and />/.), A concord, 
a harmony. ? Obs. 

1589 PuTTENiiAM Eng. Poesie n. i. (Arb.) 79 The harmoni- 
call concents of_ the artificial Musicke. 1609 Doulano 
Oruiih. Mierol. iii. z Accent hath great affinity with Con- 
cent, for they be brothers. 1631 R, Byfield Doctr. Sahb. 
163 Singingin Concents. 1697 Potter yJrifz'y. Greece iii. ix. 
(1715) 33 The Lacedaemonians . . remarkable for beginning 
their Engagements with a Concent of Flutes. 

j3. (erroneously) spelt consent. 

1585 JoxE Serm. 2 Cor.y. aoThe consent of Mustek may 
teach us, what an amiable thing to nature it is, to tune in 
one agreement of concord. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 76 
Resounding again with the melodious consent of the birds. 
1694 W. Holder Harmony Introd,, This is proper in 
Symphony, i.e. Consent of more Voices in different Tones. 

2. transf. and Jig. Concord, harmony ; accord. 

1588 H, Broughton (riV/«), A Concent of Scripture. 1593 

Drayton Eclo^. vn. 177 That concent we cleerely find. 
Which doth things together draw. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, i. 
ii. i8i For Gouernment, though high, and low, and lower. 
Put into parts, doth kee;>e in one consent, Congreeing in a 
full and natural close, Like Musicke. X603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars m. lix. So their affections, set in keys alike, In true 
concent meet, as their humouis strike. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evaug, T. iii. 222 That sweet harmony and concent 
which passeth all understanding. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 
483 Herein you may heare the concent of a Consort of 
Authors, 1830 Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 327 All Falsehood 
is dissonant— and yerity is concent, 1878 S. Cox Salv, 
Mundi vii. fed. 3) 158 Sdence and Scripture are one, and 
join in pure concent. 

t Conce'nt, v, Obs. rare. [£ the sb.] 

1. trans. To harmonize or make to accord. 

*59®. Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. e Such musicke is wise words, 

with time concented. To moderate stiffe mindes, 

2. intr. To meet harmoniously. 

1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. iii. ii, (1834) 141, I have 
rarely seen sudi heights and depths concent in one man. 
Concent, obs, £ Consent. 

Concenter : see Concentre, Concentred. 
i* Conce'ntfnl, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. Concent 
sb. + -POL.] Full of harmony. 

a 16x9 Fothehby Aiheom. n. ix. § i (162a) 293 He vsed , . 
Musick, in ioyning them, in so concent-full an harmonie. 
i" Conce'UblOU- Obs~i [a,d. L. concenHon-enif 
n. of action £ concinSre to sing together.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Concention, a consort of many 
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voyces or instruments in one, an agi'eeinent or concord, 
singing in tune. 

Concentonr, obs. £ Concentre v. 
Concentraliza'tion. rare. [f. Con- -i- Cen- 
tralization.] See qnot. 

a 1849 PoEAwzr/taWks. 1873 III. 124 Employing the word 
‘ concentralisation ’ to express the degree of the di awing 
together as we come hack towards the centre from an out- 
ward position, we may say that concentialisation proceeds 
inversely as the squares of the distances. 

t CoxLCe'Jitrally, adv. Obs. [f. con- together 

+ Centrally.] = Conoentrioally. 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. T. While’s Peripatei. Inst. 270 It 
self substantially and concentrally within it self. 

t Conce’ntrailt, a. Obs. [Cf. medical L. con- 
centrantia (pi. of pies. pple. of *conce/itnlre : see 
next) a name formerly given to absorbent and 
antacid substances.] (See quot.) 

1721 Bailev, Concentrant Medicines are_ such whose 
Acids ard'so moderated by Alkali, that neither of them 
predominates. 

Concentrate (k^imsentr^'t, k^nscntwit), v. [£ 
L, type *concentrdt- ppl. stem of *concentrdre : see 
Concentre. The iirst-inentioned pronunciation, 
now prevalent, is recent : cf. Compensate v.) 

1. trans. To bring to or towards a common 
centre ; to collect or gather as at a centre ; to cause 
to converge or meet at one point or place. In 
Mil. use ; To biing troops or forces close together. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm, A ngells 125 Love will concen- 
trate all in God, make all lines meet in him. x8x3 Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Disp. X. 595 We attacked the enemy on the 
30th, the right and centre having been tolerably concen- 
trated. 1831 Brewster Optics x. 91 The different ray.s 
concentrated by the lens. 1836 Maccillivrav tr. Hum- 
holdt’s Trav. xxiv. 367 The population i.s Concentrated on 
this table-land. 1878 Bosw. Smitii Carthage 80 Here 
Hannibal, .concentrated the forces which had been gathered 
from such distant countries. 

2. Jig. and of non-physical objects. 

1752 Johnson Rambler No. 199 F 14 Magnets armed with 
a jiarticular Metallick composition, which concentrates 
their virtue. 1794 Sullivan Vietu Nat. V. 393 The linea- 
ments thus become collected, or rather concentrated in our 
imaginations, and acquire force from concentration. xS6o 
Kingsley Misc. I. 22, I must concentrate my powers on 
one subject. 1879 Calderwood Mind ^Br. ii. xo To con- 
centrate attention on the nerve system. 

3. Chem. To increase the strength of (a solution 
or liquid) by contraction of its volume (e. g. by 
evaporation). 

x6^ Packe tr. GlauheVs Wks. i. 431 The concentrated 
Spirits of Salt may bring most great advantage by concen- 
trating the poor sort of Wine. 173X Arbutiinot A liments 
(J.), Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
greatest strength, will coagulate the serum. 1838 T. Thom- 
son Ckem, Org. Bodies 170 This salt is easily obtained, by 
. . concentrating the solution. 1845 Darwin I ’oy. Hat, xii. 
(1879) 256 The sap is concentrated by boiling, and is then 
called treacle. 

fb. To purify gold or silver by chemical agency, 
e.g. by the operation of chlorine. Obs. 

X689 Packs tr. GlaubeVs Wks. I. 330 By what means 
even Gold and Silver may be concentrated. 

c. Mining. To separate metal or ore from the 
gangne or associated rock. Cf. Concentrator. 

1B72 [see Concentrating vbl, sb,]. 1873 J. S. Phillips 
Metallurgist’s Comp, fed. 2) 472 The base minerahs and 
the precious metals may be concentrated in numerous 
ways, 

4. To bring the parts of (anything) into closer 
union ; to condense or reduce in compass or volume ; 
often connoting the resultant effect of increased 
intensity or power. 

*75 ® Johnson Idler No. ii v 9 Accounts • . of one mind 
expanded in the summer, and of another concentrated in 
the winter. iBoz Playfair Illnstr. Hutton. Th. 303 It has 
been expelled from some parts of a mass, only to be con- 
densed and concentrated in others. 1853 C. Bronte Villette 
XXX. (1876) 344 The obstinacy of my whole sex, it seems, 
was concentrated in me. 

5. intr. and absol. (usually for rejl^ 

1640 G, Watts tr. Bacotis Adv. Learn. Pref. 16 That the 
Images and beams of things (as in sense) may meet and 
concentrate. x8« I. Taylor Spir. Despot, vi. 278 llie 
progress of Church Power, .as concentrating around the See 
of Rome. 1841 Alford in Life (1S73) 133 Would that, .my 
powers and attention as I advance may concentrate, 

b. Mil. of troops : To collect in one quarter. 
xBr^ Sib R. Wilson Diary, Life II, 238 The news of this 
..obliged him to concentrate on the Elbe. 1841 Elphin- 
STONB Hist, India _H. 277 Compelling the king's troops to 
concentrate and wait for assistance from Behdr. 

Concentrate (k^nsemtr^t), a. and sb. [ad. 
Xi. *concentrat-us pa. pple. : see prec.] 

A. fa. pple. and Concentrated. 

z&4a R. Harris Serm. 23 May 21 Here all his Perfections 
. .are Concentrate. 

1800 Phil. Trans, XC. 2x7 Upon the affusion of a little 
concentrate sulphuric acid, ztea Chenevix ibid, XCII. 
*33 When the alkaline solution is very concentrate. 1834 
Ld. Houghton Mem, Many Scenes, Spartans at Thenuop, 
l*®44) SO One last unshackled blow. Strong with concen- 
trate vengeance. 1839-48 Bailey Festus xxiil. 289 With 
all concentrate and superfluent woe. 

B. sb. The product of concentration (in Mining^,. 

1883 Daily News 6 Sept. 2/3 Blanket concentrates, 14 tons 

assay 1 02. ig dwts. 15 grs. per ton [of gold] . . Arrangements 
for treating the concentrates were complete. 
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Concentrated (see the vb.), a. [f. Con- 

CENTEATE V. + -ED 1 .] 

1. Brought to or towards a common centre or 
focus ; collected or massed as round a centre ; 
brought together into smaller space or volume. 

a 1691 Boylh IVks. III. S72 (R.) The concentiated beams 
of the sun made ^^ auntm yuhitiitaits go off. 1840 Napier 
Peuins. Warxiw. via, The parcelling of an array before a 
concentrated enemy. 1866 G. Macdonald Awt. Q. Ndghi. 
xxiv, (18781 425^After the concentrated duties of the Sunday. 
fig- *788 Gibbon Decl, <5- F, lii. (Seager), The flame of 
enthusiasm, .burnt with concentrated heat in [their] breasts. 
1886 Mobley //A Martviean Grit. M. III. aoo She was. .full 
of vivid and concentrated interest in men and their doings. 

b. Having the faculties collected and directed to 
one object. 

1821 Byron Juan ni. xlviiii Then calm, concentrated, and 
still, and slow, He lay coil’d like the boa in the wood. 

2. Chem. Of liquids and solutions : Condensed 
by contraction of volume, with proportional in- 
crease of strength. 

i68g [see Concentrate v. 3]. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 

Atmtscm. 152 French leys were always u.sed in a more con- 
centrated form than our own. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men., 
Goethe Wks, (Bohn) I. 386 Htindrecls of post-captains, with 
transit-telescope ..and concentrated soup and pemmican. 
1838 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, CoHcetitraied Milk, solidified 
milk prepared to keep without spoiling. 
fi^' *8ss Bkimley Ess., Tennyson 22 To call it the con- 
centrated essence of Byron’s Gulnares, Zulcikas, et id genus 
otnne. 1856 Ruskin Mod Paint. IV. v. xx. § 34. 379 This 
kind of conccnlrnlcd writing needs so much solution before 
the reader can fairly get the good of it. 

3. Pathol. Concentrated j>ulse [F. fouls con- 
centrk] : a small pulse. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882 .) 

Hence Concentvateduess, concentrated quality. 
1887 A. C. Benson Abp. Land aoo He rather owed his 
strength to his concentratedness. 

Concentrating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -tng ^.] 
The action of the verb Conobnteatb. Also aitrib. 

1823 J, Badcock Do///, Ai/ti/se///. 19 The idea . . of con- 
centrating the acid whose presence in wood he had so de- 
tected. 187a Raymond Statist. Mines ijf Mining 47 A new 
concentrating machine. Ibid, Sand which has gone through 
several concentrating processes. x885 Laughton in Dut. 
Nat. Biog. VI. 387/1 Concentrating marks were made on the 
decks, and at Broke's own cost sights were fitted to the guns. 

Concentrating, fpl. a. [f. as prec. -f- -ing 
T hat concentrates. 

1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist, Servia iii. 39 TIte concentrating 
power of the Priesthood. 

Concentration (kf’nsuntrji’jhn). [n. of action 
f. CoNOENTEAi’E ; see -ATiOK. <jf. F. conce/itratiott^ 

1. The action ofbringing to or towards a common 
centre or focus ; the state of being so brought or 
massed together. 

1634 Peaciiam Ce/til, Exerc. 1, xi. 38 The concurse and 
concentration of the broken beames. axSpx Boyle (Fks, 
II. 630 (R.), I could not perceive by any concentration of 
the lunar beams . . that her light did produce any sensible 
decree, either of cold or heat. _ 1^4 Wellington in Gurw. 
Dup, III, 3M The concentration of your force in one posi- 
tion. i88x Hooker in Nature No. 619. 446 The concen- 
tration of related species in the same area, attrib. X84X 
Gatlin A’’. Amer, Did. (x844)II. xxxii. i Itis the concentra- 
tion point of a number of hostile tribes. 
fig, 1646 H. Lawrence Cont/n, Angells 92 There is a 
concentration of thoughts. 1750 Johnson Ratnbler No. 80 
r8 Gloom and silence produce composure of mind, and 
concentration of ideas. X874 Green Short Hist. vii. 340 
This concentration of all power in the hands of a single man. 

b. The keeping of the mental faaxlties fixed on 
one object or set of objects. 

^ a X846 B. R. Haydon( 0 .), The evidence of superior genius 
is the power of intellectual concentration. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traiis, Ma/mers Wks. (Bohn) II. 49 Nothing so 
much marks their manners as the concentration on their 
household ties. 1863 Tylor Early Hist, Man. i. 13 It is a 
question, whether the student . . might not lose more in 
largeness of view than he gained by concentration. 

C. concr. A concentrated collection or mass. 

1783 Phil. Tra/is. LXXIII. v, A great quantity of water 
coming, .from the subterraneous concentrations, 
f 2. (See quots.) Obs. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect, Mixture i. (1682) 233 
Take good Oyl of Vitriol, and drop it upon Oyl of Anise- 
seeds ; and they will forthwith incorporate toother ; and 
. .harden into a perfect Rosin, .The Concentration of these 
two Liquors is likewise .so universal, that the Rosin is not 
made by Precipitation, but almost a total Combination of 
the said Liquors, :»o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Co/ieentratio/i 
(according to Dr. Grew), is the highest Degree of Mixture, 
as when two or more Atoms or Particles of the Mixture, 
do touch by the receiving or thrusting of one into the other. 
3. Chem. The strengthening of a solution by 
contraction of its volume, as by evaporation of part 
of its water ; the condition thus produced. 

X790 Blagden Spir, Liquors in Phil. Trans. LXXX, 338 
To shew when a given weight, or volume, of a certain spirit 
and water are mixed togeuer, how much their bulk would 
be diminished ; or, what is called by the distillers the con- 
centration. 1799 Hatchett in Phil, Trans. LXXXIX. 
316 The phospnoric acid . . was proved, after concentration. 
1882 Vines 758 Solutionsofmediumconcentration. 

t b. The separation of gold, etc., firom an alloy 
by a chemical process ; cf. Cementation. 

^1689 Packs tr. Glauber^ s Wks. i. 323 Where more such 
like concentration of Metals shall be mentioned. Ibid, ii. 
100 The Concentration of Gold and Silver into Tinctures. 
*799 G, Smith Laberat. I. 75 Parting of gold from silver 
by cementation . . is also cqlled parting by concentration. 


C. Mining'. ‘ The removal by mechanical means 
of the lighter and less valuable poitions of ore’ 
[Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

1873 J. S. Phillips Metallnrgists Co//ip. (ed. 2) 472 Dry 
concentration by Hand, .should always be resorted to, 

4 . The bringing of parts or elements closer to- 
gether ; condensation. 

_x863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. 19 But epochs of concentra- 
tion cannot well endure for ever ; epochs of expansion, in 
the due course of things, follow them. 1869 Huxley in Set. 
Opi/iion 28 Apr. 486/3 As the result of this concentration, he 
argues for the development of an amount of heat which will 
dissipate the mass once more into a molecular chaos such 
as that in which it began. 1871 Ruskin Munera P. Fref. 
u88o) 26 My affected concentration of language. 

5 . Pathol. ‘A tenn for the character of a pulse 
which is small and thready ‘ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Concentrative (k^nsemtraiiv), a. [f, Con- 
OENTBATE V. -H -IVE.] Having the attribute of con- 
centrating ; characterized by concentration. 

i8aa Elackw. Mag. XII. 218 The noblest examples of 
pure and concentrative imagination to be found in .any 
author. 1829 C._ Welch West. Polity 197 The accumula- 
tion is the unfailing product of the concentrative tendency. 
i88x MissBnADDON.idx//i. 1. 72 Your nature is concentrative 
rather than diffuse. 

Couce'xitirativeness. [f- prec. + -ness.] 
Concentrative quality ; esp. the faculty of concen- 
trating the attention and other menial powers. 
(App, introduced as a Phrenological term.) 

1824 G. Gomdc Ele//t. Phre/iol. 28 Spurxheim termed it 
the organ of Inhabitiveness. It now seems probable^ that 
its function is to maintain two or more powers in simul- 
taneous and combined activity, so that they may be dii-ected 
towards one object ; and it is in consequence named Con- 
centrativeness, 1832 Hawthorne Bhthedale R0//1, xv. 
His tremendous concentrativeness and indomitable will. 
1882 J. Sully mMi/td No. 27. 368 Versatility is often, by a 
certain looseness of thought, directly opposed to concen- 
traliveness. 

Concentrator (kp-nsentrfiitaa). [Agent-n. £ 
CoNOENTBATE &.] One who or that which concen- 
trates. 

1 . An apparatus for concentrating solutions or 
other products of manufacture. 

1833 Phar//tac. Jml. XIII. iis This the patentee calls n 
concentrator. 1884 Health Exhib. Caial. 60/r Appar.ntus 
for manufacturing,. Manchester concentrated manure, com- 
prising Goncentrator, Condenser, Exhauster, and Agitator. 

2 . Fire-arms. A ring of hard paper or wire fitted 
inside the cartridge-case, serving to keep the shot 
together for some distance after discharge. Also a 
device for narrowing the muzzle with this object, 

187s ‘Stonehenge * Brit, Sports i. i. xi. 54 Prepared to 
simply the concentrators in any numbers, 

3 . An apparatus by which mechanical concentra- 
tion of ores is performed. 

*873 J. S. Phillips Metallurgist's Co//tp, ed. 2 468 The 
most exacting and perfect concentrators yet devised. 

Concentre, -center (k^nsemtai), v. [a. F. 
concentre-r ' to ioyne in one center ’ Cotgr. ; (It. 
conce/ttrare, Sp. concentrar) ; L. type *concentrdre, 
f. con- together + Centbe.] 

I. trans, 1 . To bring or draw to a common 
centre ; to direct towar<& a centre ; to bring to- 
gether as at a centre. 

X633 T. Adams Exp, 2 Peter iii. to All dignities, all titles, 
shall be concentred in him [Ghrist]. 1663 Ef. Patrick 
Pared. Pilgr. 412 I’he love of God . . concenters and unites 
all our thou|fots and aflections in one good. X764 Foote 
Pairo/i H. i, In you, Madam, are concenter’d all the beauties 
of the heathen mythology. x86a Lytton Sir. Story I. 103 
When ideas of perfection and_ purity, .start forth and con- 
centre themselves round one virgin shape. 

lb. To attract to itself as a centre ; to form a 
centre or meeting-point for. rare. 

*79$ Southey ^oan of Arc iv, 439 His eager eye Con- 
centring all the anguish of the soul. 1796 Wordsw. 
Borderegs 11. Wks. (i88p) 48/1 My breast . , Concentres all 
the terrors of the Universe. 2823 Neso Mo/tihly Ma^, 
XIV. 333 Lord of a thousand victories, he Concentred his 
empire'ii majesty. 

c. Jig. To collect (the mental fecnlties, thoughts, 
etc.) and give them a single direction or purpose. 

1772 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 377 Whenever we concentre 
the mind on one sole object, itos Scorr Last Mi/istr. vi. 
i. The wretch, concentred all in self. 18x7 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. I, X. 220 The neglect of concentering my powers. 
183a Conybeare & Howson Si. Paul (1862) 1. x. 353 How 
the attention of the whole audience is concentered at the 
last upon Je.sus Christ. 

2 . To bring close together as by drawing to a 
centre ; to pack closely as round a centre ; to 
bring into small space or volume ; hence, often, to 
increase the vigour or intensity of. 

1398 Florio, Co/icentrare, to . . incorporate^ or concentre 
hard together. 1633 J. Russell Bait. Lntsen in Harl. M isc. 
(Malh.) IV. X99 His death did but concenter and redouble 
their vigour. 2707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. 36 The Spirit 
of Life that is concenter'd in the Seed. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes iii. (1858) 254 His greatness has. .concentered itself 
into fiery emphasis and depth. i8S3 Herschel Pop. Lect. 
Sc. V. § 34 (1873) 209 It would require four hundred such 
suns concentred into one to send us the light which that 
superb star actually does. 

t 3 . C/im. -CONCENTBATEW. 3. Also/^. Ohs. 
X669 W. Simpson Hydrol, Chym, 73 Doth so collect and 
concentre those malignant steams. 1673 Phit, Tra/is. VIII. 


6024 Thereby more and more to concenter the acid parts. 
1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amnse//i. xg The acid property 
required to be drawn and concentered for use. 

t4. ?To mix by ‘concentration’ (sense 2 ) ; to 
combine, compound. Obs. 

X674 Grew Atiat. Plants, Lect. ii. Lnciation (1682) 242 
Stones, and Metals; into which the said Bolus’s are trans- 
muted, by being concentred with divers kinds of Salts and 
Sulphurs, which successively flow in upon them. 

II. intr. (for rejl.') 

6 . To converge to, or meet in, a common centre 
(as radii) ; to move towards a centre ; to come to- 
gether into one place, lit. and fig. 

1630 R.Jeh/ison's Kmgd.fi Co//t 7 /iiu. 47 That, .his inmost 
thoughts (like lines in a Circle) shall alwayes concenter in 
this immoveable point. x66o Boyle Seraph. Love x. (1700) 
56 He is that glorious Sun, from whom (as Beams) all cre- 
ated Perfections flow, and in whom they all concentre. 
lySo Johnson Rambler No. 19 P 9 There was no way of 
life in which all his views could so completely concenter as 
in that of a soldier. 1816 W. Taylor in Mo/tihly Mag. 
XLII. IS Tbs instiuction resident in the dilTerent classes 
will otherwise not concenter in the seat of Government. 
1S33 Kane Grhmell Exp, xlix. The sea . . is studded with 
bergs, apparently concentering about our anchorage. 1876 
Bancroft Hist, U. S. V. ii. 347 This jealousy of control 
from without concentred in the subject of taxation. 

"b. Of circles : To be concentric. 

1660 Evelyn Me/n. (1857) III. 129 [They] might be made 
to have their circles as orderly as those which we find in 
Brasile, Ebene, &c., which, within a very little, concentre 
by reason of the uniform course of the Sun about them. 

■f 6 . To agree, coincide ; to come into, or be in, 
harmony or accord. Obs. 

niSgi Grcenham in Co/ fid. Peace ^ Goodw, Prot. 31 
The Godly wise on both sides, bear with each other, and 
concenter in the Main. 16^7 Ward Si/np. CoHer (1843) 41 
If the Assembly of all Divines, do not consent, and con- 
center the sooner. 170a Hows Livi/tg Te/nple Wks. (1834) 
107 ’That the glorious Subsistents in the eternal Godhead 
should so concentre in kind design, .towards a despicable 
impure worm I 1733 Amory Me/n, (1769) II. 95 By associ- 
ating and concentring with the divinity. 

Hence Oonce’ntring, -texing vbl. sb. and ppl.a, 
1641 Ld. j. Digby Sp. i/t Ho. Co///, xg Jan. ,*4 A King 
. . by a Concentring of all the Royall lynes in his Person. 

Concentredy -tered (kpnse’ntsid), ppl. a. 
[f. prec. + -ED.] 

■j* 1. Placed or seated in the centre. Obs. ra/'e. 
1632 Hayward tr. Bio/tdis Ereme/ia 82 The concentred 
point of his heart. 

2. Brought to a common centre ; concentrated. 
X641 J. Jacicson Tme Eva/ig. T, i. 84 Yet, more fit and 
concenter [Iread concenter’d], is that aculeate speech of 
Chryslostom] when Budoxia the Empresse raged against 
him, like a Lyonesse. 1670 W. Simp-Son Hydrol. Ess, 62 
A mineral . . may have its parts so concentred. X707 
Curios, i/i Husb. ^ Card. 33 Each Grain . . contains iu 
itself, .the little concenter'd Plant. 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. 
Bible 347 The concentered essence of all ethics. x83S 
Milman Lai, Chr. (1B64) V. ix. viii. 427 The conceiitr^ 
hatred and bigotry which was the soul of the enterprise. 

8 . fig. Of the mental faculties ; Directed to a 
single point or object. Said also of persons. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog, Lit, II. xxii. 136 The excitement 
arising from concentered attention. x8ao Byron Mar. Fal. 
II. ii. 63 There exists Oft in concentred spirits not less 
daring Than in more loud avengers. x868 Milman St, 
Paul's X, 246 Christian resolution in its concentered majesty. 
4. Pathol. = Concenxbated 3 , 

1758 J. S. Le Drati’s Observ. S/irg. (1771) 313 An uni- 
ver.sal Cold ; which subsisted three Days, with a concen- 
tered Pulse. 

ConcexL'bric (k^nse'ntrik), a. (and sh^. Also 4 
-sentrik, -sentryk, 7 -centxique. [ad. F. con- 
centrique, or med.L. coment^^^c-us ( 14 th c. in Du 
Cange), f, <ro»- together + antr-um circle: cf. 
centric, eccentric, the ultimate type being Gr. kcv- 
rpiubs, of the centre, central.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having a common centre, described about the 
same centre. (Said of circles and chores, etc.) 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrvl. i. § 16 Degresot this Bordure ben 
answering & consentrik to the degrees of the Equynoxial. 
Ibid, 1. 17 The heued of capricornc tumyth euerrao consen- 
trykvp-on the samecercle. 1621 Burton ^e/.ii.ii.Hi. 
(16761 159/2 Real Orbesj eccentrick, concentrick, etc. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Lect. viii. 266 The concentric Revolutions 
of the Planets about the Sun. X706 Sibbalo Hist. Piets in 
Misc. Scot. I. 105 An inner wall, concentric with, and 
distant about two feet from the other. X726 tr. Gregory’s 
Astro//, I. 3 Not perfect Circles, concentric to the Sun. 
1808 Asiat, Res, VIII. 289 The Baudd’hists of Tibet re- 
present these zones as so many concentric squares. x88o 
G. Allen in M»uiV. 451 A gradual regression or concentric 
widening of aesthetic feeling around this fixed point. 
fig. 1^3 Daniel Epist. Wks. (^17) 350 It hath a Course 
Concentrick, with the Universal Frame Of Men combin'd, 
rtiexx Ken Hymnarium Poet, 'Wks, 1721 II. 73 Till my 
will mov’d concentrick with thy own. 187X Tyndall Frag/u. 
Sc. (ed. 6) II. ii. 2^ Not until this . . is the law of reason 
rendered concentric with the law of nature, 

2. Specific uses. 

a. Bot., as in Comentric bundle : a fibro-vascular 
bundle in which the bast tissue surrounds the wood 
tissue, or vice, versa. (Opposed to collateral.') 

1878 M'Nab Bot. (ed. 4) 45 In the ferns and lycopods, and 
in some monocotyledons, where the phloem completely 
surrounds the xylem the bundles may be called concentric. 
X884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Plianer 467 The number 
of the concentric cambium-like layers vauies. 
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CONCEITTRICAI.. 


OON'CEPTIOM'. 


b. Conch. (See qnot.) 

1854 WooDWABD Mollusca- (1856) 102 The operculum is 
. . Concentric, when it increases emially alt round. 1866 Tate 
Brit. Mollusks iii. 46 Its mode of growth is concentric, 
e. Biol. etc. 

Cmeentric cells \ ‘cells which contain another cell*. 
Cancenlric coutractio/ci ‘a muscular contraction which 
results in the approximation of the two ends, and the con- 
sequent shortening, of the muscle*. Coticeuinc 
t lot ton ; ‘ that process by which, when any _ organic or 
inorganic substance exerts a play of forces with the sur- 
rounding medium, the superficial differ from the deeper 
parts ' {Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

d. Geol. aad Min. Concentric struchire : a 
structure in which parallel layers, dif 3 feringiii colour 
or composition, lie roiuid a common centre. 

1811 Piukehton Petrol. _ I. 223 If the kernels . . retain 
their uniform concentric tints. 1842 H. Miusa O. R. 
Sandst. xiii. (ed. 2) 281 Their concentric condition shows 
the chemical influences of the decaying animal matter. 

e. Mil. Concentric fire : firing concentrated on 
one point. 

1850 Alison Hist. Europe VIII. li. §62. 52+ The severity 
of the concentric discharges was so great that this gallant 
regiment wavered and broke. 185s Blackw. Mag. LXXII. 
335 Subject every day to the concentric fire of the Radical 
press. 187s tr. Cemite de Parid Civil War Auur. II. 348 
[The brigade] soon found itself exposed to a concentric fire. 

f. Pathol. Concentric hypertrophy : A term ap- 
plied to hypertrophy of the heart when the cavities 
are smaller than natural. 

1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. ^ Praci. Phys. II. 270. 1876 
tr. ZteHisseit's Cycl, VI. 211. 

+ 3 . catackr. = Concenthated 2. Obs. rare—\ 
1771 P/ul. Trans. LXI. 340 Acids never are given in so 
concentric a state 

B. sb. A concentric circle or other figure. 

1531 Recorde Paihva. Ktunvl. i. Concentrikes, that is to 
saie, circles drawen on one centre. 1603 Florid Montaigne 
It. xii. (1632) 301 These Epicycles, Excentriques, and Con- 
centriques, which Astrology useth. a 1656 Hales Gold. 
Rem. (168B) 3^8 Such Concentrlcks or Epicycles of Sympa- 
thies and Antipathies. 

Concentrical (kpnse-ntrikal), a. [f. prec.+ 
-AL.] =CONOBNTBIO. Q.OO.'sX. with, tO. 

1370 Billingsley AwcA'rf App. 461 When the angles com- 
pased in of the Pentagon bases, are concentricall with the 
triangles. 1892 Ray Dissol. World iii, (1732) 39 Two 
cylindrical Walls concentrical one to another. 1749 Phil. 
Trans. XLVI. 244 You find the Sun precisely concentrical 
with the Field of the Telescope. 1868 Lockver Guillemitis 
Heavens (ed. 3) 397 The gradation is replaced by concen- 
trlcal strata. 

Jig. A 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. ix. ii. (1821) 417 The 
motions of a good man are methodical, regular, and con- 
centrical to reason. 

Concentrically (h^use'ntrikali), ddv. [f. 
prec. -h -LX.] In a concentric manner; 'in a 
manner directing to, or exhibiting, one common 
centre’ (T.). 

1712 Clarke 3rd ^ 4i& Be/ejice 13 Pieces of Surfaces 
^herically and concentrically convex. 1768 Pennant 
Zool., Spoon-Jiit^e Shell (R,), Shell oblong . . obsoletely 
striated concentrically. *872 Huxley /’A yr. vii. 161 Arranged 
in circles, concentrically with the aperture. iSTjS tr. Ziems- 
sen's Cycl, Med. VI. 2n We find the left ventricle concen- 
trically hypertrophied. 

t Conco'ntricatey v. Obs, ■ [f. Cofoertbic 

-I- -ATE.] = CORCEUXBATB. 

x64i Relai. Atisvi. Earl Stafford xoo Here you. .must of 
necessity concentricate your selfe and your best resolution. 
163a N. CuLVERWELL Li. NtUnre 138 Could angels and 
men have united and concentricated all their reason. 1787 
Mirror 143 Thou, focus, wherein is concentricated every 
vi^ar, .ray. 

Coilceiltxicitva|ilc/7useDtri-siti). [f. as prec. + 
-ITY.] The qualit^r state of being concentric. 

1805 Edin. Rev, I. 429 The grand drcumstance of con- 
centricity IS evidently sufficient to authorise a classification 
of the new bodies [the steroids] under the head of planets. 
1869 Phillips fsuv, vii. 191 We observe the general con* 
centricity of all the layers. 

Conce'ntzicly, adv. rare~'>. [f. as prec. + 

-lY.] = CONCENTBrCALLY. 

x8i8 Todd, Concentrically, or Concentrickly. 

*)* Co&ce'litriciiess. Ohs. rare. ^f. as prec. 

+ -RBSS.] Concentric quality. 

187X Phil. Trans. VI. 3070 The Concentrickness of Rain- 

DOWSa 

Conceutuail (k^nse‘nti«ial), a. rare, [f, L. 
conceniti^sC<y^o&wt+-&i,i\ Harmonious, accordant. 

1783 Warton Notes Milton's Min. Poems (T.), This con- 
summate or concentual song of the ninth sphere. 

CoxLCentnoxiS (kpasemtiMios), a. rare. [f. as 

prec. + -OHS.] =prec. 

1830 Blackie ./Eschylus I, 17 What time to Troy con- 
centiious marched The embattled Greek array. 1877 — 
Wise Men 297 Where now . . the rich concentuous strain ? 

[| Couce'ntuSa^ [L. ; = singing together, sym- 
phony, harmony : in med.L, applied to that part of 
the choral service of the Church in which the whole 
choir joined, as distingnished from accentus the 
part snug or recited by the priest and his assistants 
at the altar.] A singing or sounding together in 
accord : harmony. “ 

x8oo Douland Orinth. Mlcrol, iii. i, The King allowed., 
that Concentus might be chiefe ruler over all things that are 
sung ..and Accent over all things which are read. 
1864 Engel Mns. Anc, Nat, X19 A most charming con- 
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centits of sweet sounds is heard, with the harmonic divisions 
of the octave and twelfth. 

Concept (kfj-nsept), sb. [Chiefly ad, L, con- 
cept-tun (a thing) conceived, from pa, pple. of L. 
concip-h'e to Coecbivb ; the pple. had also the 
sense ‘formal, in set fonii* ; in late med.L. the sb. 
had the sense 'draft or abstract’, whence 16th. c. 
P. cottcept, Ger. concept", see sense 3. In some 
early uses it was a refashioning of Conceit {con- 
ceipt) after L.] 

tl. =Conoett, in various senses : a. A thought, 
idea; =CoNCEiTiAi. to. Disposition, frame of 
mind ; ibid. 2 c. O. Imagination, fancy ; ibid. 7. 
d. Opinion ; ibid. 4 . Obs. 

xss8 Abp. Parker Psalter cxix. 355 Thy precepts . . I 
mel ■with them in my concegts. 1566-7 Painter PaU 
Pleas, I. 33 Being in this louing concept, hee extolled the 
prayse of his wife to one of his raarde, XS7X Golding 
Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 20 We foige fantasticall toyes in our 
own concepts. 1373 in Lodge Illnst. Brit. H ist. (lygt) H- 
131 To confirm in hir Ma^r a former concept which had 
been labored to put into hir head. XS91 in Catnd. Soc, 
Misc. 1. 37 Bigger (in my concepte) than all Westminster. 

2 . Lo^c and Philos. The product of the faculty 
of conception ; an idea of a class of objects, a 
general notion or idea. 

X683 G- Harvey Nexo Philos, i. 22 The Quiddity of a 
Being in general goeth more by the name of the Concept of 
a Being. Ibid. i. 66 Oviedo makes it a great difficulty to 
distinguish the concept of Peter and a horse. X837-8 Sir 
W. P^iLTON Logic viiL (1859) 1. 134 The concept horse . . 
cannot, ifit remain a concept, that is a universal attribu- 
tion, be represented in imagmation. /bid. xv. (1866) I. 275 
Concepts are merely the results, rendered permanent by 
language, of a previous process of comparison. 1884 
Bowen Logic 11 A Percept or Intuition is a single represen- 
tation . . a Concept is a collective (general or universal) 
representation of a whole class of things. 1884 tr. Lotze's 
Logic36 Concepts like ‘triangle*, ‘animal’, or 'motion ’. 

3 . nonce-use. [Ger. comept^ An original draft 
or rough copy (of a letter, etc.). 

1889 Mrs. Heaton A. Dilrer i. iiL (1881) 60 This letter . . 
the original concept for it is still preserved. 

H The following is app. founded on explanations 
of L. conceptus, conceptio, in Cooper’s Thesaurus. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Concept, a set Form ; a term 
used in Publick Acts. xyxx-xSoo Bailey, Concept, a set 
Form or Term used in Publick Acts. 

+ Gonce’pt, «. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. concepta-re to 
conceive in the womb, freq. of L. concipHre to Con- 
ceive.] irans. To conceive (in the womb). 

1843 R. 0. Mm's Mart. vi. 41 It [the Soul] is concepted 
by the woman through the concurrance of tlie seed of both 
sexes. — Ibid, 46, See also Concepted. 
Couceptacle (k^nse'ptak’l). [a. F. coticeptacle 
or (its source) L. concept5cul-%tm receptacle, f. 
concept- ppl. stem of concipSre. In scientific use 
(sense 2) the L. form is sometimes retained.] 

+ 1 , ‘That in which anything is contained; a 
vessel' (J.) 5 a receptacle. Obs. 

161X CoTCR, Concepiacle, a conceptacle; any hollow 
thing, which is apt to receiue, hold, or containe, 1693 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth Pref., There is . . in that 
huge conceptacle, water enough to effect such a deluge. 
Bailey Mystic 35 The prime Conceptacle of motion. 

2 . fa. Anat. The uterus ; any vessel or cavity of 
the body. 

x6is Crooke Body of Man 827 The Veines which Aristotle 
cals the vesselles or conceptacies of bloud. x888 Culpepper 
& Q.o\.-e, Bartlu>l. Anat. i. xviii. 49 The Conceptacle for the 
right Kidney was to be larger, 
tto. Bot. = Follicle. Obs. 

Conceptaculum ‘ was originally applied by Linnseus to 
what is now called follicle ; and subsequently applied to the 
pair of follicles of Asclepiadaces and Apocynacem’. 

1823 Crabs Teclmol. Diet., Concepiacle or Follicle, a 
pericarp of one valve opening longitudinally on one side, 
and having the seeds loose in it. 

c. Biol. A cavity-like organ containing the re- 
productive cells in some plants and animal* of low 
organization. 

183s Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) IL 93 These granules, 
commonly called sporangia, thecae, capsules, or concep- 
tacles. X839 Todd Cycl. Anat, V. 216 The male concep- 
tacles present . . an arrangement of branched filaments. 
x88a Vines Sachs’ Bot. 905 The same conceptacle oi Fnetts 
plalycarpns produces both oogonia and antheridia. 

Goucepta'calar, o.. [f. L. conceptdcul-um -i- 
-AB 1 .] Of or pertaining to conceptacles (esp, in 
Biol.'). 

11 Concepta’ciilum (j)l. -a) ; see Coroeptaclb, 
x88a in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

t Conce'pted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Concept o.] 

1 . Conceived, formed, produced. 

xMS G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 6 Great showers of 
Ram , .would, .extinguish those late concepted venoms. 

2. = Conceited 6. 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho, i. (faV&>, Hiuerse new sorts of Soyle 
.. for manuring both of pasture and arable ground, with 
sundne concepted practices belonging thcrunto. 

t Gonceptibi'Iity. OJx. [finext.] The quality 
of being conceivable ; conceivableness. 

1678 CuDWORTH InUll. Syst. 1. y. 629 Where there is 
more of Entity , . there is there more of Conceptibility and 
Cognoscibility. 

t Conce'ptiblei «■ Obs. [mod. f. L, concept- 
ppl. stem of conespSrex cf. mod.F. conceptible. 


(prob.) med. or mod. L. concepiibilis : see -ble.] 
= Conceivable, 

x6so Hobbes Hum, Nat. xi. (R.), Spirits we suppose lo 
be those substances which woik not upon the sense ; and 
therefore not conceptible. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. 1. i. 
13 Easily conceptible by us. 1693 Howe Let._ to Friend Wks. 
(1834) t35 Not by parts, other than conceptible. 
to. as sb. Anything conceivable. 

X677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. i. vi. 118 If any Conceptible 
is more nothing than another, Duration without a thing 
that dureth . . is . . the absolutes! N othing. • 

Conception (kpnse-pjsn). Also 3-4 conoep- 
cioun(e, -oiun, 3-6 -cion, 5 -tyown, 5-6 -eyon ; 
3 consepcioun, 5 -oioii(e. [a. F. conception (14th 
c. in Littre), acl. L. concepiion-em, n. of action f. 
concip-Sre, concept- to Conceive.] 

1 . The action of conceiving, or fact of being con- 
ceived, in the womb. 

Occurs early in ecclesiastical use. Immaculata Concep- 
tion : see Immaculate. 

ax-goo Cursor M. 22o(Cott,) J>e ]a.st resun of alle hi"* roii 
Sal be of hir concepcion. axgxt Ibid, 11013 Frasant iohn 
}>e concepcion. .til |ie annunciaciun. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. 
A. X. 178 Careful Concepcion come)> of such weddyng. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. i. (149s) 186 Aege is spase of 
the lyfe of a beest and begynnyth from the concepcyoii. 
£1440 GestaRom. xlvii. 205 (Hail. MS.) He entcrid..in to 
the wombe of oure seint marie the virgine ; & )jere he lay 
fro tyme of his consepcion vnto the tyme of hLs nalivitc. 
X430-1330 Myrr. our Lesdye 5 So meruelous dene con- 
cepcion and holy byrthe. 1343 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 
II In tyme of conception of the seede. 1613 Crooke Body 
0/ Man 232 (Conception is nothing els but the wombs 
receining and imbracing of the .seede. 1830 R. Knox /((.'- 
clanfs Anai. At the second month after conception., 
[the head] forms half the height of the body. 

fig. 1607 Shaks. Timon i. ii. 113 loy liad the like concep- 
tion in our eies. And at that instant, like a babe sprung up- 
b. attrib., as in Conception-day, the festival of the 
conception of the Blessed Virgin. 

rt 1300 Cursor M. 24934 (GOtt.) Seruise . . proper of J>at 
concepcion day. £1380 WvcLiF_.9t'7'«/, Sel. Wks. I. 390 pc 
Gospel on Nativyte and Consepcioun dales of Oure Ladi. 

e. Order of the {^Immaculate) Conception", name 
of a R. C. order of nuns. 

X727 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Religious of the order of Con- 
ception; see Theatins. x8oo Archeeol. XIII. 270, 1840 
Ibid. XXVIII. 193 The late English Convent at Paris of 
the Order of the Conception, commonly called the Blue 
Nun.s, Ibid, 194 The English Convent of nuns of the third 
order of St Francis, called the Conception. 

t 2 . transf. The generation or production of 
plants and minerals. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 7 Stumps . . sowre the ground, 
and poy.son the Conception. 1667 Milton P, L, vi. 51? 
Th' originals of Nature in thir crude Conception. 

3 . concr. That which is conceived ; a. The em- 
bryo, foetus, t to. Offspring, child {pbsl). 

a 1400-50 A Itxander 388 pis_ concepcion with kyngls sal 
be callid here-efter A verra victor a-vansid. 1326 [see 7]. 
1J543 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 136 Whether the Concep- 
tion be male or female. 1535 Eden Decades 132. x6ox 
Holland Plimr II. 304 False conceptions or Aloone-calues. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. ii. 4, 1649 Selden 

Laios Eng, ii. xxvi. (1739) 116 Henry tlie Eighth was a 
Concepcion in whom the two Bloods both of York and 
Lancaster did meet, x8zx .Southey Vision fttdgetn. iii. 
Some accursed conception. .Ripe for its monstrous birth. 

t 4 . Gram. The use of a masculine adjective with 
two or more substantives of different genders, or of 
a verb in the first or second person with two or 
more pronouns of different persons, on the principle 
that ‘ the mascnline conceives (i. c. comprises) the 
feminine etc. ; see Conceive 12. Obs. 

1330 Falscr. Introd. 38 So moche attayne they towardes 
the parfection of the latine tonge . . that they use also con- 
ceptyon, bothe in gendre and parsone. Ibid. 137 With their 
passyve participles, they use conception ofgendres. Ibid. 
»99. 33®. 391. , .... 

0. The action or faculty of conceiving in the 
mind, or of forming an idea or notion of anything ; 
apprehension, imagination. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) II. 201 Swiftnes of ^ujtes 
and chaungynge of witte in he concepcioun. 1392 Davies 
Inunort, Soul xxx. (17x4) xo6 As if Beasts conceiv'd what 
Reason were, And that Conception should distinctly show. 
X846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi, viii. 313 The one being 
too weake for our conception, our conception too weake for 
Che other. X663 Glanvill Seeps. Set. vii. 37 Of as difficult 
conception, as the former, x86o Tyndall Glac. i.^ xxv. 
187 Its bounding heights were lovely beyond conception. 

to. In viy conception : to my apprehension, as I 
conceive of the matter. 

1787 Bentham DeJ, Usury ix. 83 In my conception, the 
reasoning , , is just as applicable to the one sort of bargain 
as to the other, 1804 Castlereagk in Owen Wellesleys 
Disp, 237 The benefit, .of a Mahratta connection has. .been 
in my conception always over-rated, 

6. Philos, a. In a general sense «= prec. ; + 1 ). 
applied by Stewart to reproductive imagination. 

^1840 Hobbes Hum, Nai.x^^ (R.), All evidence is concep- 
tion, and all conception is imagination, and jproceedech 
from sense. 1723 yI ATSS Logic 1. i. (1822) to If I were to 
distinguish them, I would say, perception is the conscious- 
ness of an object when present ; conci^tion is the forming 
an idea of the object whether present or absent. Ibid. n. 
(1736) 143. X759 Hume Treatise m, vii. When after the 
simple conception of any thing we wou'd conceive it as 
existent, we in reality make no addition to or alteration on 
our fitst idea. 1785 Reu> 7«a Powers iv. L Wks. 368/1 
Conception is often employed about objects that neither do. 
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nor did, nor will exist. Ibid, iv. iii. 373/2 , 1 take imagina- 
tion in its most proper sense to signify a lively conception 
of objects of si^ht. 179a Stewart Elatteiiis iii, Wks. II, 
144 By Conception, I mean that power of the mind which 
enables it to form a notion of an absent object of perception, 
or of a sensation which it has formerly felt. 1874 Wallace 
Hegel's Logic i. 4 The specific phenomena of feeling, per- 
ception, desire and will, as far as they are known, may be 
in general deiicribed under the name of Conception. 

c. The forming of a Concept or general notion ; 
the faculty of forming such. 

[Cf. Boethiu6 In Priedicam. Wks. (1346) tap Genera et 
specie.s non ex uno_ singulo intelleota sunt, sed ex omnibus 
singulis mentis ratione collecta vel concepta.] 

1830 Coleridge Ch, ^ Si. 12 A conception consists in a 
conscious^ act of the understanding, bringing any given 
object or impression into the same class with any number of 
other objects or impressions by means of some character , . 
common to them all. 1837 Sir W. Hamilton Logic vii. 
(1866J 1. 120 Conception, .expresses the act of comprehend- 
ing_ or grasping up into unit^ the various qualities by 
which an object is characterised. x86o Abp. Thomson 
Lnws Tk. § 40 Conception, or the power of forming general 
notions. 

7 . That which is conceived in the mind; an 
idea, notion. 

In die first two quotations with an allusion to sense 3. 

15*6 Pilg*"- Perj. (W. _de W. 1331) 294 Whlche sayd spirit- 
ual! chyldre ben the spirytuall concepeyons of the mynde. 
x6ji Hpanns LeviatJu i. i. 3 Theie is no conception in a 
mans mind, which hath not. .been begotten upon the organs 
of Sense. 

1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. afi The true and safe con- 
ceptions which we ought to have as touching the Gods. 
x66a Stillingpl. Orig, Sacr. i. i. § 3 Words being for no 
other end but to express our conceptions of things, xdoa 
Dryden \x. Euremont's Ess, Pref. 3Tjiereis..ajustne.ss in 
his conceptions which^is the foundation of good writing. 
X736 Butler AhuI. t. ii, As impossible, .as for a blind man 
tohave a conception of colours. 1730 Johnson Rambler 
No. 73 r 6, I had not enlarged my conceptions either by 
books or conversation. 1843 Dickens Leti, (x88oj I. 59 , 1 
can mve you no conception of my welcome here, 

'I* D. What is merely conceived, a mere fancy. 

1604 SiiAKS. Otfi. Ill, iv. 156 Pxay heauen it bee.. no Con- 
ception, Nor no lealious Toy, concerning you. 

•I" c. An opinion, notion, view. uh. 

1678 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-3 II. 607 Your further 
conceptions intimated in yours of the 8lh. 

8. Philos, a. In a general sense = 7. 

1640 H0BOE.S Hum. Nai. i. § 7 There fare] in our minds 
continually certain image.s or conceptions of the things 
without us. 1739 Hume Treatise ii. i. Wks. I. 334 "fis 
universally allowM, that the capacity of the mind is limited, 
and can never attain a full and adequate conception of 
infinity, 1762 Kames Elettu Crit, (X833) 476 When I describe 
a picture . , to another, the idea he forms of it is termed a 
conception. 0x863 Wiiately Comvipl.~bk. (X864I 92 It is a 
conception, not perception, that we have of anythbg not in 
actual present existence. 

b. A general notion, a Concept ; sometimes 
called a general conception, 

_ ‘ The Conception [.Begriff) is opposed to the Intuition, for 
it is an universal representation, or a representation of that 
which is common to a plurality of objects ’ Ur. Kant's Logic 
in Rfid's IVks, 987), 

X785 Reid Ini, Pott/ers v. ii, Wks. 3^3 General terms . . do 
not signify any individual, but what is common to many in- 
dividuals ; therefore we have distinct conception of things 
common to many individuals — that is, we have distinct 
general conceptions, nx834 Coleridge ZiV. Rem, III. 34 
A conception of the understanding, corresponding to some 
fact or facts, quorum notes commvtus concapiuninr, the 
common characters of which are taken together under one 
distinct exponent, hence named a conception, and concep- 
tions are internal subjective words, x8^ 'iA.WA, Logic II, 
102 We get the conception of an animal.. by comparing 
different animals. 1836 Meiklejohn tr. Kants Crit. Pure 
R. 24 Space is no discursive, or as we say, general concep- 
tion [Begrijf] of the relations of things, but a pure intuition 
[A nsckaunng\, 1889 Cairo Philos, Kant I, 289 Tlie obj ect 
of a conception is universal, of a perception, individual. 

9 . Origination in the mind ; designing, planning. 

xSaa Imison Se. 4- Art II. 396 In the conception of this 

ideal picture, all the little circumstances should be contrived, 
etc. 1857 Heavysege Saul (1869! 382 Prompt my deeds 
Shall be Henceforth, and close on the conception. 

b. Something originated in the mind ; a design, 
plan ; an original idea (as of a work of art, etc.) ; 
a mental product of the inventive faculty. 

(1587 Golding Dc Moma^ v. 31 The reasonable life hath 
his conceptions and breedings . .We commonly terme the 
doings or actions thereof by the name of Conceptions or 
Conceits, after which maner the learned sort do cal their 
* bookes their Children.] 1606 Shaks. TV. ^ Cr. i. iii. 3x2, 
I haue a young conception in my braine. X843 Prescott 
Mexico V. vi. (1864) 3x4 It was a bold conception, that of 
constructing a fleet to be transported across forest and 
mountain before it was launched. 1883 F. Wedmore in 
rath Cent. XIII. 223 The element of .satire that underlies 
Shakespeare's conception of the part of Benedick. 

fc. The spontaneous framing and utterance of 
prayer ; cf. Conoeived 2 b. Obs. 

x66i Grand Debate 57 Conceptions of Prayer by a publick 
person . . are not to be rejected as private Conceptions, 

*t* 10 . A fancifiil expression, a conceit. Ubs. 

2693 Dryden yumenaltieA. (J.), He., is full of conceptions 
. . and witticisms . . below the dignity of heroic verse. 

Conceptioual (k^nse*pjanal), a. [f. prec. + 
-All. Cf. mod.F. conceptionnei.'] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a conception or idea. 

2833 Milman Lot, Chr, (1864) IX. xiv. iii. 229 Intelligences 
, .peopled with the same ideas, representatives of things, 
conceptional entities, even wprds. 2873 Whitney Li/e 
Lang. V. 90 More abstract and conceptional. 


Hence fConce'ptioualiist Obs. rare~^, erroneous 
form of CONCBPTOAIiIST. 

28. . Richardson (Wore.), They have yet to satisfy them- 
selves whether Aristotle was a realist, nominalist, or con- 
crationalist. 

Conce'ptionist. [f. Conception + -isr,] 

1 . One w'ho deals with or limits himself to con- 
ceptions. 

a 2834 Coleridge in Lit. Rem, (1836) III. 32 An ample 
and most ordonnantconceptionist, to the tranquil empyrean 
of ideas he had not ascended. 

2 . A member of die R. C. order of the Concep- 
tion : also attrib. 

x8oo ArcJtssol. /XBW. 270 Conceptionist Nuns in Paris. 
1837 E. Oliver in Coll. Cath. Relig. 282 This new order of 
the Conceptionists, founded by Monseigneur Eugene 
Mazenod. 

t Conce'ptious, a- Obs. rare~\ [f. Concep- 
tion : see -ous.] Apt to conceive, prolific. 

2607 Shaks. Titnon iv. iii. 287 [Earth] Enseare thy Fertile 
and Conceptious Womb 

Couceptism. rare. [f. Sp. = concept, 

conceit, concetto -i- -iSM. Cf. Sp. conceptista one 
who 'employs conceptos or concetti^ In Spanish 
Literature, The employment of conceptos, a cha- 
racteristic Spanish form of conceits or concetti, in 
literary composition ; Spanish Concettism. 

2887 A. Morel-Fatio in EncycU Brit. XXII. 360/1 Con- 
ceptism is the name that has been given to this [Qnevedo’s] 
refinement of thought, which was doomed in time to fall 
into the ambiguous and equivocal. Baltasar Gracian in 
1642 published his Agiuieea, y Arte dc Ingenio, in which 
all the subtleties of conceptism are very exactly reduced to 
a code. 

CoxLCeptive (k/nse'ptiv), a. [ad. L. comep- 
tlv-us, f. concept- : see above and -rvE. Cf. mod. 
F. comeptif, -ive^ Having the faculty or ‘attri- 
bute of conceiving. 

1 . Conceiving (in the womb), apt to conceive ; 
also transf. (i-are.) 

2643 R. 0 . Man’s Mart. iii. 14 By her powers Formative 
or conceptive. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.vn, vii. 332 
Where the uterine parts exceed in heat, by the coldnesse 
hereof they may bee reduced into a conceptive constitution. 
1868 Bailey Pesius, The .. sun hath sown The soil con- 
crotive with the seed of gold. 

2 . Conceiving (in the mind) ; of or pertaining to 
(mental) conception. 

1640 Hobbes //?««. Hat. i. § 7 Of the powers of the mind 
there be two sorts, cognitive, imaginative or conceptive and 
motive.^ 2678 Norris ColL Mise. (16991 i64That celebrated 
distinction of the Platonic School of the Divine Mind into 
. . conceptive and Exhibitive.^ 2708 Motteu.x Rabelais v. 
xxiL (2737) xoo Their conceptive, cogitative Faculties. 2870 
Lowell Study Wvtd. 226 With a conceptive imagination 
vigorous beyond any in his generation. 
t 3 , As a rendering of L. conceptivtis, applied 
to certain festivals celebrated annually, not on 
fixed days, hut on days appointed by the priests or 
magistrates. Obs. rare. 

2632 R.Byfield Doctr. Saib, 8x Macrobius .saith, there 
are foure kindes of publike holy-dayes . . Stative, Conceptive, 
Imperative, and nundinative. 

Hence Coxioe'ptlvejiesa, conceptive faculty. 
xSh'F. Morris in Blackw. Mag, VI. 312 Wit. .belongs to 
a diflerent class from conceptiveness, and is an intellectual 
power, 

t Conce'ptory, a. Ohs. rare, [ad, L, type 
*conceptdri-tu, f. conceptor Conoeiver ; see -OKY.] 
Of or pertaining to conception or breeding. 

2386 Ferns Blaz. Gentrie-TieA., Idlenesse the verie 
matrix and conceptorie place of infinite mischiefes. 2643 
R. 0, Man’s Mart. lie pitch upon tliose which affords 

most conceptory division. 

t Conce*ptor3r, sb. Obs. rare-K [f. ns prec. 
on type of L. sbs. in -oritm : see -OBV.] A vessel 
or cavity ; = Conoeptaole 2 a. 

2376 Newton tr. Lemnids Complex. (1633) 82 The . .pores 
opened, and the conceptories of the Veines enlarged. 

Conceptual (k^nse'pti»al), a. [ad. med.L. con- 
ceptudl-is (used e,g. by "Walter Burley 1:1360), f. 
conceptu-s a conceiving -f -aIi : in mod. F. con- 
ceptuel.'\ 

tl. ? That is conceived or taken into the mind. 
2662 J. Chandler Vast Hehnonts Oriat. 280 Seeing all 
madnesse doth arise _ from a budding or flourishing, con- 
ceptual, foreign Idea implanted into anothers ground. Ibid, 
34X A certain conceptual, irrational and bestial disturbance. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or relating to mental concep- 
tions or concepts. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Ran, III. aCo This pregnant idea 
is not within the sphere of conceptual logic, that is, of the 
understanding. x8fo M. Fattison Milton xiii. 182 The 
conceptual incongruities in Famdise Lost. 

Conceptn^sm (k/nse-ptixmlrz’m). [mod. f. 
prec. + -ISM ; in F. concepttcalismel\^ 

1 . The scholastic doctrine that universals (genera 
and species) exist as mental concepts (only); a 
compromise between Realism which attributed to 
them real existence, and Nominalism which made 
them mere names. (Usually considered to be a 
modified or differently stated form of Nominalism.) 

2837-8 $iR W. Hamilton Reids Wks.ifA note, Abelard., 
helda doctrine intermediate between abwiute Komioalism 
and Realism, corresponding to the opliiioa since called 
Conceptualism, 28^ Lewes Hist, Philos. II, 29 This 


reality of conceptions, which is the point advanced in Con- 
ceptolism. 2873 Jowett Plate (ed. 2) IV. 132 Neither 
realism is the truth, nor nominalism is the truth, but con- 
crotualism. 

2 . The psychological doctrine that the mind is 
capable of forming an idea (i. e. mental image) 
corresponding to the abstract and general term : 
held by, or attributed to, Locke and other English 
philosophers. 

e 2837 Hamilton Meia/h. (1839) The doctrine 

of Nominalism has been embraced by Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Hume, Frincipal Campbell, and hir. Stewart ; while Con- 
ceptualism has found favour with Locke, Reid, and Brown. 

Conceptiialist Cl^nse'pthralist). [mod. f. as 
prec. +-I8T: (peril, a. 1 7-1 8th c. 'E.concepiicaliste).'\ 
One who holds the doctrine of Conceptualism 
(in sense i or 3) : esp. in History of Philosophy, 
applied to those who held opinions intermediate 
between those of the Realists and the Nominalists. 

(In med.L. called Conceptista : c 2473 Petrus^ Nigri 
Clipeus Thomistamm (1504) 36 a (Prantlj Una opinio est 
eorum qui dicunt quod universale est conceptus mentis, ct 
isti nominantur conceptistie.) 

Also, applied by Mill lo one who holds that Logic 
is exclusively concerned with concepts. 

2783 Reid Int. Powers v. vi. Wks. 406/r That universality 
whi(£ the Realists held to be in things themselves, N ominal- 
ists in names alone, they [a third party] held to be. .in our 
conceptions. On this account they were called Coiicep- 
tualisLs. c 2837 Hamilton Lect, Metaph, (1839) II. xxxvi. 
316 The older Conceptualists (e, g. Locke, etc.] assert that it 
16 possible to conceive a triangle neither equilateral nor 
rectangular, — ^but both at once. 2846 Mill Logie i. vi. g i 
The opinion of the Conceptualists, that a proposition is the 
expression of a relation between two ideas. Ibid. i. vi. § 3 
note. Where a Conceptualist says that a name or a proposi- 
tion expre.sses our Idea of a thing, I should generally .say 
(instead of our Idea) our Knowledge, or itelicf, concerning 
the thing itself. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. [28721 IV; 365 
John of Salisbury, in his Folycmticus, is a manifest, if not 
avowed (Conceptualist. 

attrib. 1838 J. Mahtineau Studies Chr, 173 The media- 
torial theology of Christendom, — a theology which never 
could have sprung up if our piesent conceptualist and 
nominalLst notions h.sd always prevailed. 2884 A themeum 
14 June 752/3 The conceptualist .school which once ruled 
English logic under the influence of Hamilton and Mansel. 

Hence Coiice:ptuall*stlc a., perlaining to, or of 
the nature of, conceptualism. 

In mod. Diets. 

CoxLC^tua'lity. raiv. [f. Conceptual + 
-ITY.] Tile faculty of forming conceptions. 

2838 1 . Taylor Home Edite, 319 Conceptuality is passive, 
or chiefly so. 

Concent (k/ns 5 ’.rn), v. Also conserue, 6-7 
-oerne, 7 -oeBm. [ad. mcd.L, concernhe and F. 
concerner (ifth c. in Lillr^), ad. L. coneentlre, f, 
con--^ cernSre to sift, separate, distinguish, discern, 
perceive, see, look at, regard, have respect to. 
The L, lexicons quote conccntSre only from Au- 
gustine in the sense 'to mix, mingle togctlier in 
order to sift ’ ; but in med.L. it was evidently an 
intensive of cemSre in various senses (cf. sense i 
below), esp. in that of ‘regard, have respect or 
reference to ' ( = L. spectSre), in which it is quoted 
by Dll Cange from the Laws of Majorca, c 1 300, 
and from an Eng. charter of 1406. It is found in 
the modern Romanic langs. in the same sense from 
early times : cf. It. concc'rnere, Sp. concerAer in 
Florio and Minsheu,] 

1 1 . 1 . To distinguish, discern, perceive. Obs. 
c 1450 Lydo, Lyf 0/ our Ladye E iu/a (R, suppl.), God 
that 15 eterne The trouthe of Lhynges clerely can conserne. 
xgto Nashe Almond far Parrot x8 a. The true children 
of (jod can not tell how to concerne them [the wicked]. 

II. 2 . trails. To have relation or reference to ; 
to refer to, relate to ; to be about. 

2326 Tindalb Acts xxviii. 31 Teachynge those thinges 
which concerned the lorde Jesus. 2386 Cogan Haven 
Health i. (2636) 7 The place where exercise is to bee used 
doth chiefly concerne the aire. 1^7 Shaks. a Hen. IV, iv. 
i. 30 Say on (my Lord of Westmorland) in peace. What doth 
concern your cominp;. X63X Gouge God's Arrows in. Ep. 
Ded. 3/2 The principal points herein handled . . concerne 
Prayer. 2632 Hayward tr. Biemdits Eromata 67 , 1 will, that 
•shee bee yours for as much as concernes me. x^i-4 Emer- 
son Ess.vDiss. I. 99 Prudence concerns the present time, 
persons, property, and existing forms. 

t b. To belong ; to appertain, Obs. rare. 

2638 S . Rich ardson Form, Hell in Pheni-c 1 1. 430, 1 appeal 
to the learned in the languages, for to them concenietli the 
decision of the signification of words. 

C. As concerns {^~as it concerns) : with regard 
to ; in reference to ; as respects. 

2^ Morley Vbttatre(iBB6) 21 As concerns their demands. 
2873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 50 As concerns a substandve, it.s 
subjective genitive, universally., may be expressed prepost- 
tively. 

3 . To affect (things, or persons passively) ; to 
have a bearing or influence on ; to involve. 

[2326 Pilgr.Peif. (W. de W. 2331) 837 b, Some lawes per- 
^neth onely to London, whlche oneJy ^ndeth the same 
CSte, and concerneth nothynn Yorke or Brystowe]. 2586 
Thvnne in HoUnshed II. 405 Such things as . . concerne the 
honour of the Scotish nation. xMa Evelyn Chalcogr, (1769I 
34 His [Adam's] unhappy fall did so much concern his rare 
and infused habits. [1702 W. Wottos Hist, Rome vi. 87 
This war equally concerns us all.] 
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4. To be of importance to; to be the concern 
• or business of. (Often with qiiasi-^w/c^j- const, 
the subject being a phrase or clause.) 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M, 1. i. 78 It concernes me To 
looke into the bottome of my place. 160^ — 0 th, i. iii. 22 
Th' importancie of Cyprus to the Turke. .it more concernes 
the Turke then Rhodes. 1667 Milton P, i. vii. 82 Things 
above Earthly thought, which yet concemd Our knowing, 
xyia Steele Sped. No. 290 F i Domestick Virtues concern 
all the World. 173a PoPE^on Sai. ii. ii. 165 If the use be 
mine, can it concern one, Whether the name belong to Pope 
or Vernon ? 1818 Jas. MiLL^ffwif. /»^2 aIII. vi. i. 17 Here 
is a picture ! It concerns my countrymen to contemplate 
well the features of it Freeman Norm. Cotiq. (1876) 

HI. xii. 249 A quarrel which concerned neither himself nor 
his country. 

fb. absol. or intr. To be of importance, to 
matter. Also with unto. Ohs. 

Shaks. L, L. L. iv. ii. 147 Trip and goe my sweete, 
deliuer this Paper into the hand of the King, it ma^ con- 
cerne much. 139* — Two Getif. xi. ii. 77 Madam, it will 
not lye where it concerns, Vnlesse it haueafalse Interpreter. 
— I Heti. VI, V. iii. iifi Why what concernes his freedome 
vnto mee? 1679 Sir T. Browne (Vks. (1882) III. 463 If places 
bee sould or given by favor only, such virtues will coiiceme 
butt contingently. 

t5. traits. To engage the attention of; to affect 
with consideration, care, or solicitude j to trouble. 
Ohs. in active. 

c 1593 Marlowe feiu Malta i. ii, Now, then, here know 
that it concerneth us. i6ix Shaks. T. 111. ii. 87 

Which to deny, concernes more than auailes. i6^x_ Bf. 
Hall Via Media Rem, Wks. (1660) 374 These opinions, 
which have no reason to concern us. 17M R. Goadbv B. 
M. Carevi 174 This greatly surpriz’d and concerned Mr. 
Carew. 

t 6 . To bring into relation, cause to have a part 
or share in ; to engage, implicate, mix up. Ohs, in 
active. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 18 To concern the Author in 
the Non-Conformists, that may have reflected any where. 
X678 Cud WORTH Iniell. Syst, i. iii, 150 Those mechanick 
Theists. .Affect to concern the Deity as little as possible in 
mundane affairs. 1679 Everard Prot. Prittces Europe ix 
France made its Treaty., with the House of Austria, with- 
out concerning the Grisons therein, 

b. refl. To concern oneself : to interest oneself 
with, in, about, to do a thing \ to engage, take np, 
or trouble oneself ; to take or have any concern. 

1634 tr. Bahsads Ldt. 36s One concerning itselfe in this 
sort. 1676 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) X29 Hee doth 
of late more publickly concerne himself in state affairs. x68a 
Dryden Ret. Laid Ptef., I ought not to have concerned 
myself with [such] speculations. 17x3 Hearne Collect. iOxf. 
H. Soc.) HI. 483 1 will not concern myself in this Affair. 
a xvxdSooTH (J.), Providence.. concerns itself to own 
ana assert the interests of religion. 1791 Cowfer Comm, 
Milton Wks. 1837 XV. 336 There is nothing about which 
the heart of man concerns itself so little. 1883 Frouoe 
Shari Sind. IV. in. 270 Celsus . . was a man . . unlikely to 
concern himself with vice and folly. 

7. lu the imperative = ‘ Confound ! ’ cf. CoR- 
0 £BR£D 3 . dial. 

iBjj N, W. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Consam you, an objurga- 
tion equivalent to ' confound you Also in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Gloss, of Leicester, Cheshire, etc. 

III. Passive, To he concerned. 

This occurs in some senses which are non-existent or 
obsolete in the active ; in other senses it is much more used 
than the active. 

'I' 8 . To be xmder the responsibility or obligation ; 
to hg^ve it as one’s business. Ohs. (Cf. 4 .) 

xfiS* Needham Selden's Mare Cl. 125 Princes are con- 
cerned to bee wane and careful, that they admit no such 
strangers .. where .. the Common-weal may receiv any 
damage thereby, 1659 Burton’s Diary (1828] IV. 457 That 
gentleman will be concerned to name them in a fitter season, 
173S J- Price Stone Br. Thames t 6 , 1 shall think myself 
concern’d to pureue my Thoughts upon this Subject. 

9. To feel interested, to be solicitons, to care, 
(Cf-s.) 

1^-3 Ld. Windsor in Hatton Corr, (1878) 46 Without 
letting Sir Charles Lytleton know I am att all concearned for 
it. xCyx Sir C. Lyttelton Ibid. 63, 1 had a letter. . from one 
a little concerned to have it so. a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith, 
iv. 77 The said Ten being not concerned to increase 
their Territory, lyaa De Foe Plague (1736) 131 We are 
concern’d to tell you ofit 1734 Berkeley Analyst § 20 , 1 
am not concerned about the truth of your theorems, 1^6 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, I. 268 , 1 am not concerned to tell of 
the food that was eaten in that gpreen refectory. 

10. To be troubled or distressed either with 
anxiety, or sorrow for misfortune. (Cf. 5 .) 

a 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath, (1676) 249 He is not 
concern'd, if the King forbids him to believe in Christ. X693 
CoL Rec. Penn. 1 . 414, 1 , .am Concerned to see the time goe 
away and nothing done, xyxa Hearne Colled. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) III. 479 1 am concern'd at this Proceeding, and indeed 
take it very unkindly. 1749 Fieldino Tom yoius Wks. 
(1775) III. 106 I never was more concerned at any thing in 
my life. x&3 Wellington in Owen Disp. 318 The Governor- 
General is concerned to state that neither of the other 
attacks succeeded. 1838 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 73 
We are concerned that any Christian divine can so torture 
and desecrate the names of virtue. 

+ b. Used of physical distress. Ohs. 

^ 1713 DpHAM Phys.-Theol, ^ foot-note. In one . . Compress- 
ing Engine I closely shut up a sparrow, without forcing 
any Air in ; and in less than an Hour the Bird began to 
pant, and be concerned. 

11 . To be in a relation of practical connexion 
with ; to have to do with ; to have a part or share 
in ; to be engaged w, voith against), (Cf. 6 .) 


a 1680 Butler Rem. (1739) II- 313’ Those, that are con- 
cerned in one another’s Love, .are never quiet, but always 
catterwalling. xSgg Bentley Pref. 13 Any Body, 
that has ever been concern’d in a Patent. 171X Addison 
Spect. No. I F 9 Those Gentlemen who are concerned with 
me in this Work. 1740 Fielding Tom Jones xii. x. An 
attorney may feel all the miseiies and distresses of his 
fellow creatures, provided he happens not to be concerned 
against them. 1836 Prichard Phys. Hist. Man. (ed. 3) I. 
275 The inquiry with which I am now concerned. X873 
Jo^vETTi’AI^a (ed. a) V. 224 Music is concerned with harmony 
and rhythm. X884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb, 2/4 
Persons prominently concerned in conducting the affairs of 
the country. 

b. esp. To be implicated, or involved in, to have 
to do with (anything culpable). 

x686 CoL Rec. Penn. I. 176 Under suspition of being 
Carnally Concerned with a Woman Servt. 171X Steele 
Spect, No. 260 F I Intrigues which no one will believe I 
ever was concerned in. 17x7 CoL Rec. Pemi. III. 21 Some 
of their men were concern’d in the killing of the sd. 
Catamba Indians. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (181^ 

1. XV. 122 Accused of being concerned in a riot. X848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 663 Among the persons concerned 
in the Rye House put. 

12. Of things : To he involved or engaged in any 
action. 

X793 Smeaton Edystotu L. §123 All delays were danger- 
ous, in a case where winds and tides were concerned. X83X 
Brewster Opticsiv. 34 The small part of any curved surface 
. .which is concerned in refracting it, may he regarded as a 
plane. 1846 Mill Logie Introd. § 7 There are other more 
elementary processe.s, concerned in all thinking, 
b. To be involved in a risk ; to be at stake. 

1700 Dryden Pref. Fables Wks. (Globe) 301 The honour 
of their order is concerned in every member of it. X749 
Fielding Tom Jones xviii. vii, A secret in which her 
honour, and consequently her life, was concerned. 1S62 
W. Collins Wb Nameve. 5 My honour is concerned in bowl- 
ing out Mrs. Lecount. 

13, To be under relations of any kind ; to be 
affected, or liable to be affected. (Cf. a, 3 ,) 

1794 Burke Rep. Lords' Jnils. Wks. 1842 II. 627 In such 
a cause the state jtself is highly concerned in the event. 
iSxo Wellington in Gurw. Disp. V. 342 What has passed 
in Parliament respecting me, has not given me one moment's 
concern as far as I am personally concerned. x86a Ruskin 
Muaera P, (188a) 32 As far as he is himself concerned the 
capitalist takes.. a more interesting aspect. x88a J. H, 
Blunt Ref. Ch, Eng, II. 253 A matter in which religious 
duty and public policy were concerned. 

Concern (kpns 9 -rn), sh. [f. prec. vb. : the rela- 
tion of sense between the vb. and sb. corresponded 
originally to that between vb. and sb. in regard, 
respect. There is no corresponding sb. in Fr. 

The use of conceiii instead of concernment in R. Boyle’s 
Parthenissa was thus censured in 1653 by Dorothy Osborne, 
Lett, li. (1888) sn8, ‘Another fault I fino, too, in the style — 
’tis affected. .My concern or of great concern is, it seems 
[r.a. to Boyle], properer than concernment' 

I. A relation objective or subjective, 
t !• Regard, respect, reference ; conceminent. 
In that concern ; in regard or respect to that. Ohs, 
*589 Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 228. III. 29 We . . 
desyring you to interpone your gud will.. to thair expedi- 
tcoun and furtherance in that concerne. 1667 H. More Div. 
Dial. V. iv, (1713) 409; I would not exclude the Persian from 
the Concern of this sixth Vial. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. 
(17x1) 96 Men of good observation to inspect into matters of 
this Concern. 

b. Relation ; concernment. 

1862 Stanley Jrm, C/i.(i8y7)I.iv. 73 It is connected with 
every stage of the Sacred History ; but its special concern is 
with the period preceding the Exodus. 

2. Of concern ; of relation to some one ; esp. of 
important relation, of importance, of interest. 

1633 [see note in Etymol.]. x666 Sir J.Talbot in SUngsby's 
Diary (1836) 369 He hath some affaires of Concerne to you 
to acquaint you of._ X674 Allen Danger Enthus, 27 Those 
things which in their nature were of common concern unto 
all. x68a Bunyan Holy War 203 So he has writ himself in 
all papers of concern, wherein he has had to do. 1697 
Collier Ess. Mot. Subj. il To Rdr. (1709) 4 A Cause of 
Concern ought to be pleaded to Advantage. X7X j Arbuth- 
NOT John BulHijaj) 78 Truly this is a matter of some con- 
cern. X869 Haddan Apost. Success, iii. (1879) 37 A truth of 
deep concern to men’s souls. 

3. A relation of practical intercourse with (any- 
one). pi. Transactions, business relations; 

1699 Bentley jP^/. 98 He had concerns with the Mamer- 
tines of Messana, X74j» Fielding Tom Jones (1773) 
HI, 129, [ know Mr. Nightingale, .and have formerly nad 
concerns with him. 1790 Cowfer Odyss. in. 90 Come ye to 
transact concerns Commercial? 2807 Crabbs Par. Reg, 11. 
224 In all concerns was Stephen just and true. 

b. To have no concern (formerly concerns) with : 
to have nothing to do with. 

1726 Shelv^ke Voy. rottnd World Pref. 26 He often 
declared that he would have no concerns with me when we 
rame to sea. _ x84fi Mill Logic I. iii §7 Webave no concern 
here with this controversy, a x86a Buckle Cioilis. (1873) 
HI. V. 464 The process, being ideal, has no concern either 
with observations or experiments. 1B76 Freeman Norm. 
Cotm, 1. 359 With these rulers of Bernioia I have no concern. 

4. A relation of connexion or active interest in 
an act or affair ; interest, share, position of bping 
concerned in ; as, to have a concern in. 

X720 Waterlahd Eight Semt. loa The Son’s concern in 
the Work of Creation. 1803 Wellington in Owen Disp, 
Sit The Acting Resident did not suspect that..Scindi^ 
had any concern in this outrage. 18x4 Scott Woo, xliii, 
How many gentlemen, .took a concern in the. .undertaking 
of 1745. X835 Urs Philos. Manuf. 302 Motives of hu- 

manity had not the smallest concern in the business. 


b. A financial or commercial interest or share. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iBii) VII. 284 He has a con- 
cern in a ship, which will sail in a month. X76a-7i H, 
Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 170 He appears 
too to have had some concern in a manufacture of tapestry. 

5. Interest, solicitous regard, solicitude, anxiety ; 
anxious, uneasy, or troubled state of mind, arising 
from regard to or interest in any person or thing. 
(Viewed as a condition that one is in or under, 
a sentiment that one has, shows, etc.) 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 709 Without concern he 
hears. .Of, .distant war. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks, (1711) 243 
Jove, in great Concern, convokes a Council in the Milky- 
Way. X707 J. Logan in Pa. Hist, Soc. Mem, X. 2i4_During 
their abbence, I was under the greate.st concern of mind that 
ever I knew in my life. 1768 Sterne Journ., The 
Postillion, The concern which the jpoor fellow’s story threw 
me into. x8fo Tyndall Glac, i. in. 28 I noticed an expres- 
sion of concern upon his countenance. 1877 Mozley Univ. 
Serm, iv. 83 Deep concern for human souls. 

b. (with a and pi.) ? Ohs, 

1692 Dryden St. Evrcmonls Ess. loi If so be what is said 
of us be false, so soon as we shew a concern at it, we make 
it suspected for Truth. 17x3 Addison Cato i. v, O Marcia, 
let me hope thy kind concerns And gentle wishes follow me 
to battel r 17^ Junius’ Lett. i. a Everj’ man who pretends 
to a concern for the public welfare. 

II. A matter that concerns. 

6 . A matter or subject that relates or appertains 
to some person or thing, an affair, f General or 
•puhlic concern \ the commonwealth, res publica. 

X707 Freind Peterboroio’s Cond. Sp. 174 To lay down my 
Life . , if my preservation were not of greater use to the 
General concern. X770 Langiiorne Plutarch (1879) 

He saw what an important concern the administration was. 
X794 Godwin Cal, IVilliams 219 Zealous as she was for the 
public concern. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 
(1826) III. Conelus., I have . . neglected almost every other 
concern in trying to find it out. 

b. pi. Affairs. 

X673 Ogilsy Brit, 46 The Hall in which are Heard all 
Concerns in Law. X69X "Woou A th. Oxon, II. 84 He often 
inspected the Accompts of liis sister . . and had a great care 
of her concerns. vjs& p'recthinher No. 87. 226 The least 
Judgment or Discretion in the Common (Joncerns of Life. 
1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 50 That strong inclina- 
tion most have to be talking of the concerns.. of their 
neiglibour, 18x3 Wellington in Gurw, Disp. XI. X07, I 
can interfere in no manner whatever in the internal concerns 
of the country. 1829 Soutiiev O, Netoman vi, Of needful 
things and every-day concerns. ^ X872 Mobley Voltaire 
(1886) 28 The application of individual energy and thought 
to public concerns. 

7. A matter or subject that affects or touches 
one, and that ought to engage one’s active in- 
terest and attention, esp. witli ijossessive, My con- 
cern : my business, a matter affecting me, or in which 
I have ground of interference. 

« xvoo Dryden (J.), ’Tis all mankind's concern that Jie 
should live. 1732 Law Serious C. xxiv. (ed. 21 4.89 Which 
are the common and greatest concern of all Christians. 2790 
Burke Fr, Rev. 17 Tnat is their concern. 1830 Hekschel 
Stud, Nat. Phil. ii. vii. (1831) 215 Their performance, in 
many cases, becomes a national concern. 2833 Ht. Mar- 
TiNEAU Manch. Strike i. 9 What concern is it of yours ? 
1883 G. Lloyd Ebb Floxo IL 287 It is no concent of mine. 

b. Hence, A subject that does excite one’s in- 
terest, attention, and care; a subject about which 
one concerns himself. (Cf. 5 .) 

a 2832 A, Knox Rem. (1844) I. 71 To keep his own vine- 
yard was his first and great concern. x888 M. Morris 
Claverhouse vi. 8 q But it was the work he had been set to 
do ; and his concern was only to execute it as completely as 
possible. 

8 . pi. Things that belong to one ; belongings. 
Ohs. b. Things appertaining to any work, ap- 
purtenances. rare, c. Persons belonging to one ; 

‘ relations ’, relatives. Sc, dial. 

2693 'Lmtxveli. Bri^f Rel. (1857) III. 321 That afternoon 
he removed his concerns out of the office. x8z8 B. O’Reilly 
Greenland 236 Nor were the concerns for scientific observa- 
tion overlooked. z8x8 Edin. Mag. 330 (lam.) They ap- 
peared to their nearest relations (in the Si^tish language 
concerns) and declared to them their state. 

1 9. A property, an estate. Now dial. 

1787 Grose Proviuc. Gloss,, Concern, a little estate. 2877 
Holdemess Gloss., Consahn, an estate, a property. ‘Ah’ve 
bowt a nice consahn at Hedon.' 

10. A business organization ; a business, a firm ; 
a commercial or manufacturing establishment. 

So long as a partnership firm consists of the original 
partners, it is called^Frf concern ; on a change in the firm, 
occurring by the retirement or accession of any partner, 
or by change of position among the partners, it is called 
second concern ; so third, fourth concern, etc, 

Yarranton Eng. Improv. 11. 139 If Things in the 
Iron Concern are as you say, the whole Country suffers much 
by it. x8oo Wellington in Owen Disp, 722 [They] can no 
longer be considered as the ^ents of a commercial concern. 
2837 C. BrontS Professor 1. ii. 22 A dense, permanent 
vapour brooded over this locality— there lay Edward’s 
‘Concern’, x866 Crump Banking 1. 3a The bank received 
back_ its own with interest, ana subsequently became a 
flourishing concern. x8% Law Rep. 29 Cbanc. Div. 463 The 
directors did not. .know that the concern was going to fail 

^ 11. familiarly. A material contrivance or ob- 
ject ; esp.^ one that is complicated or cumbrous : 
usually with some amount of depreciation ipsp, if 
applied to a person) ; ct affair, article, thing. 

1834 Mm. Carlyle Lett, I. xa A steel-pen, whiw is a 
veiy unpliable concern. 1841 S. Lovn Handy Andy xvi, 
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CONCERNMENT. 


A tin concern, something like a chimney-cowl. i8^ Rame 
Arct.Expl. I. xxvii. 359 A moment’s cneck would plunge 
the whole concern into the rapid tide-way. 1856 Mrs. 
Stows Dred L i. z6 No, I’m not, Harry ; I am a selfish 
little concern. 

12. An ‘ affair ’ not more definitely characterized ; 

an intrigue, disturbance, etc. Now chiefly d/a/. 
x6go J. Wilson Belphsgor (Dram. Restoration 296) It is 
not long since I had a concern with a signiora. 1877 
N. ly. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Cmtsnm, an intrigue. ‘They’d 
a consarn together for years, an' he'd two bairns by her.' 
1877 Holderness Gloss,, ‘ It's a queer consahn that of awd 
Smith and his men.' z888 }y. Somerset Word-bk., Concern, 
row, quarrel, disturbance. ‘ Thera was a pretty consarn 
sure 'nough, last night.' 

Conee'rnable, a. muce-ivd. [f. Conoemt v. + 
-ABLE.] Solicitous, desirous. 

1887 Blackmoru Springhaven (ed. 4) II. vii. 84 I was not 
concernable to let her see me. 

t Conce'rnance. Ohs. rare-'^. [Cf. ohs. F. 
cottcernence \ see -enoe.] = Conoebnment. 

1644 Hammond Calcc/u Wks. 1684 IV. iii. ii, 74 Importu- 
nity, i. e. frequent coming to God in prayer, .and with the 
coiicernance of those things which we may ask and obtain. 

t GonceTnaucy. Ohs.-'^. ? =CoNCERNMEifa’. 

1603 SiiAKS. Ham. v. ii. 128 (Qq.), Osr. Your lordship 
speaks most infallibly of him. lltun. The concernancy, sir? 
why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer breath ? 

Concerned (k^Jiissund), ppl. a. [f. Concebn w.] 

1. Affected, interested, involved ; troubled, vexed, 
anxious ; showing concern. 

1636 Cowley III. 766 With concern'd haste her 

thoughtful Looks she rais'd. 1672 Sir T, Browng Lett. 
Frietid xxii. (xSSi) 142 To see the heirs and concerned rela- 
tions gratulating themselves. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 304 
IP 4 Taking him aside with a grave concerned countenance. 
180a Mar. Edgewortit Moral T. (r8i6) I. xv. 128 He was 
gi-eatly concerned. 183a Southey Hist. Penins. IPar III. 
877 The more concerned spectators were not without fear, 
b. Used ahsol., and hence formerly with jJ/. 

X755 Macens lusnirtmcts I. 60 An Instance, .wherein the 
Concerned agreed that the Good.s.. should be rated at first 
Cost, Ibid. I. 236 Arbitrators werefixed upon. .Mr. N. M. 
for the Copcerneds in the Prize. 

2. Concerned Dtiitli {iii) drink or liquor \ having 
had loo much to do with ii ; the worse for liquor ; 

AxapXy concerned. vidgar ox died. (Cf, 

CONOEBN V. II b.) 

• 1687 Magd. Coll, 7as. II (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 71 Mr. An- 
thony Turner came to ‘ the Lohster ‘ about eleven at night. . 
much concerned in drink, xw Cook-maids Lei., 
Drunk or sober . . Not that . . his reverence was ever con- 
cern'd to my knowledge, X73X IVeuiivorih Papers 3 Aug. 
(18831 472, 1 had made afull resolution never to be concern'd 
in liquor again. 1732 E. Murray in Scots Mag, Aug. C17M) 
392/2 He thought the pannel was a little concerned with 
drink. 1834 Sir H. Taylor Arteiielde ii. iii. 3 (D.) 
She's a light-skirts ! yea, and at this present A little, as you 
see, concerned with liquor. 1873 Parish Sussex Dial, 
Cencenied iu Liquor, .one of the many expressions used in 
Sussex to avoid the word ' drunk '. 

3. U. S. slceng. Confounded, deuced. Also adv. 

1848-60 in Bartlett. 

Concernedly (k/insa'jnedli), adv. [f. prec. 
-LY 1^.1 In a concerned manner ; with concern. 

1634 Earl Orrery /’ ar/Arw/w* (1676! 333 Udozia. .con- 
cernedly consider'd thegenerousVentldius's Picture. 01674 
Clarendon (J.I, They had more positively and concernedly 
wedded hl.s cause. 1698 Frocer roy. 104 Which made, .the 
Portuguese to murmur, and concernedly to say, That it 
was not to be endured. 

Concemedness (k^nsoun^dnes). [f. as prec. 
-f -NESS.] The quality of being concerned ; con- 
cern. 

1673 Howe Living Temple W]is. (1834! 8 Out of a hearty 
concernedness and jealousy for the honour of religion. x686 
Horneck Cmcif. Jesus ix> 169 How shall I testifie my 
■concernedne.s.sat the sufferings of the Lord? 1699 J. Barry 
Cordial for Sin-desp. Sonl (1802) 32 The concernedness of 
each partyappeared in striving to get and keep the start. 

tCoxtCG'mer. Obs. [f. CoNCEMf v. + -erJ.] 
One who is concerned, or has to do with another. 

1639 Mayne City Match 1. i. He. .was enter'd Among the 
philosophical Madams ; was as great with them as their 
concerners. 1634 Whitlock Zooiomia 117 Bad Wives, 
Elder Brothers, tough Predecessors . . all which are con- 
demned in the wishes of their concerners, 

t CouceTningf, 'obl, sb. Obs, [f. as prec + 
-INgI.] a. The taking of concern, b. Concern- 
ment ; i-elation, reference, c. A matter that con- 
cerns one ; a concern. 

13^ 0 . B. (title), Questions of profitable and pleasant con- 
cernings, on the Display of vaine life. i6oa Shaks. Ham. 
iH. iv. 'Tweregood you let him know. For who.. Would 
from a Paddocke,,Such deere concernings hide. 1603 — 
Meas.far M. i. i. 37 We shall write to you.. and our con- 
cernings shall importune. 1642 Fuller Holy iS- Prof. Si. 
II, iv. 6a Hid. iv. viii. 274 One memorable act . . which 
though single in it self, was plurall in the concernings 
thereof. 

Coucerninsr (k^nsSuniig), ppl. a. [f. as prec, -h 

-iNG 2.] 

1. That is of concern, that gives cause for con- 
sideration ; important, weighty, arch. 

1649 Jer. 'Taylor Gt. Exeinp. n. xii. 137 When fasting is 
in order to greater and more concerning purposes, it puts 
on more religion, 1634 L’E.rtrangb Chas. I (1653) 80 
■The Lords had a more concerning interest in the Preroga- 
tive. i66a More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 8 , 1 could 
not conceal so concerning a Truth. 1734 Richardson 
Grattdison (ijSi) III. xvii. 137 Lady L. speaking., on this 


concerning subject. 01834 Coleridge LI/, Rem. IV. 6 To 
utter all my meditations on this most concerning point, 
b. That gives catise for anxiety or distress. 

1741 Richai^on Pamela II. 159 , 1 cannot bear anything 
that is the learn concerning to you. 

2. As a pres, pple., concerning may be joined to 
its verbal object, and the whole combination used 
adjectively, as in all-concerning, soul-conceming, 
etc. 

t79S Southey Joan of Arc ix. 423 But oh 1 remember 
ye, And in their generation let your sons Transmit to their.s 
the all-concerning truth. X869 Haddan Apost. Sttcc, i. 
(i^g) 7 Those. ..soul-concerning doctrines. 

Goucerning (k^ns§.jnig), prep, [The pres, 
pple. of CoNOEUN V. in sense 2 , used at length 
without reference to any subject, and retaining its 
verbal object : cf. the series, ‘ a matter intimately 
concerning your friend ‘he made to me a com- 
munication concerning your friend ‘ I will com- 
municate with you concerning your friend where 
concerning is, in the first the participle, in the 
third a preposition, in the second transitional, 
‘ your friend ’ being its object in all. 

Cf. the similar use of regarding, touching so mod.F. 
coHcemant, touchant. See also according^ to, during, not- 
withstanding, pending, in which prepositions, or preposi- 
tional phrases have in different ways arisen outofparticipies.] 

1. (mtroduciory.) Where concerning agrees with 
a preceding sb. expressed, and may be rendered 
that conccrn(s), that relates to. (But since 1600 , 
at least, treated as in 2 .) 

0 X423 Rvmer Fcedera IX. 918/x In all manere of thynges 
concernyng th' Exercice of Governance. 1303-4 Act 19 
Hen. VI J, c. 35 § 2 All the evydences charties and muny- 
mentes concernyng the premysses. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1331) 1 b, The sentences of illumyned doctours coii- 
cernynge perfeccyon. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 74 To en- 
quire out the matter concernyng them that were consentyng 
to Beckets death. 1399 Shaks. J/en. V, i. i. 6 Some things 
of weight that taske our thoughts, oonceming vs and France. 
160X — Thuel. N. IV. ii. 54 What is the opinion of Pytha- 
goras concerning Wilde-fowle? x6gs Bacon Ess., Unity in 
Jielig. (Arb.) 423 We shall therefore speake a few words, 
concerning the Unity of the Church. 01654 Selden 
Table-T. (Arb.) x8 A law concerning Leather, or any other 
Commodity. X763 Wilkes Corr. (1803I 1 1 . 204 As to all 
my proceedings here concerning the press, 
tb. So concerning unto. Obs. 

X330 Palsgh. Ep. 2 Some thyng. .in writyng. .concernyng 
unto this mater. 

2. Where concerning does not agree with a pre- 
ceding sb. expressed, and becomes entirely pre- 
positional = Regarding, touching, in reference or 
relation to ; about ; of (as in quot. 1865 ^ (Now 
rather formal and litenirjr : pern, never colloquial.) 

1333 Coverdale I Cor, xvi. i Concemynge [Tindale of) 
the gadde^nge that is made for the sayntes. xuz — Old 
Faith ix. wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 63 Concerning the coming 
of John the Baptist. 1398 Shaks. Meny W, 1. i. 228 But 
that is not the question : the question is concerning yoUr 
marriage. x6zx Bible Matt, xvi, ii, I spake it not to you 
concerning bread. 1723 De Foe Voy, round World (X840} 
»x, I asked him concerning the natives. 1732 Johnson 
Rambler No. 193 Fix Every servant., was examined con- 
cerning his departure. xSm Mar, Edgeworth Moral T, 
(t8x6) I. ix, It He will make no inquiries concerning you. 
X822 Southey in Q. Rev, XXVII. 2 A point concerning 
which . . biographers have not been able to satisfy them- 
selves. x86s R. W. Dale Jew. Temple i. (1877) xs What 
has been said concerning the greatness and glory of Christ. 

3. The sense ‘ as it concerns, as it relates to, as to ’ 
(L. qtio-ad, quantum ad, F. quant <i), was formerly 
expressed by concerning alone, but usually by as 
concerning. (Now, more usually as it concerns, 
as concerns, as regards.) 

1535 in Strype Eccl, Mem. III. App. xliiL x2o That Christ 
was ordained, concerning his humanity and not concerning 
the Godhead. x6xi Bible Philipp, iiL 6 As touching the law, 
a Pharise ; concerning zeala persecuting the Church ; touch- 
ing the righteousnesse which is in the Law, blameless [Greek 
xard, Rhem. according to, Revised as touching], 1636 
Cowley Misc., Reason (1669) 27 When we trust Men con- 
cerning God, we then Trust not God concerning Men. 

b. 1326-34 Tindale Philipp. iiL 5 As concemynge the 
lawe, apharisaye, and as concemynge ferventnes, I perse- 
cuted the congre^tion. X588 Shaks. L. L, L. 1. i. 203 The 
matter is to me, sir, as concerning laguenetta. x6xi Bible 
Rom. ix. 3 Of whom as concerning the flesh, Christ came, 
1792 T. Jefferson Writ. (1839) III, 442 Their government, 
or policy, as concerning themselves or other nations. 18x8 
CouEseoavit. Import. Col. Cam, Its effect is perhaps.. over- 
rated, as concerning the direct cost of wrought goods. 

+ 4. Concerning might formerly be followed by 
an infin., or by a subord. clause; concerning for 
was used =‘ as to’. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 28 a, lohns disciples 
did enuye lesu, forasmuche as concernyng he Iwmself was 
lately baptyzed of lohn, and had behaued hymselfas though 
he had been his disciple, .he would now sodainly make him- 
self equal to him. 1360 P. Whitehorne Arte ofWnrre 
(1373) 27 b, Concerning to learnehow to handle the weapons. 
Ibid. 86 a, Concerning for other consideracions, they had 
twoo principall. x6xi Bible Acts xiiL 34 As concerning that 
he raised him, vp_from the dead. 

't’Conce'snuiififlyi vdv. Obs. [f. the adj. -h 
-lt 2.] In a manner that concerns or involves 
concern. 

X643 Plain English 27 It will now be found most con- 
cerningly necessary to looke at the present Army , . as the 
best ground-work of safety. 1639 Pearson CrcM (1839) 21, 


I am . . more conceriiingly persuaded of them, than of any 
thing I .see or know. 

Gouce'ruingXLess. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-MSS.] The quality of concerning or affecting ; im- 
portance, import ; bearing, application. 

cx8i 4 CoLERipGE in LiU Rem. (1836)111. 70 A truth, the 
power and special concerningness of which, .depends on our 
knowledge of the whole. 

Gonce'rulesSji a. rare. [f. Concern- sb. -f- 
-LESS,] Without concern ; absolutely unconcerned. 

172X Cibber Parolla v. In ev’ry Thing the Course of N.t- 
ture still Keeps duly on, concernleiis in its Road. 

Concernment (k^nsouument). [f. Concern v . 

-4 -MENT.] 

+ 1. A matter concerning, or having relation to, 
any person or thing ; a matter appertaining. Obs, 
_x6xo Guillim Heraldry vi. vi. (t66o) 417 Of whose crea- 
tion, privileges, and other concernments you may he more 
fully satisfied in a Supplement to this Book. 1646 Sir T. 
Bnov/NE Pseud. Ep. iii. 1.107 Other concernments there are of 
the Elephant, which might admit of discourse. 1638 — Card. 
C;f/rHxWks. II. 341 The delights, commodities, mysteiies, 
with other concernments of this order. 1634 Wiiitlock 
Zooiomia Avj, In Concernments of Physick and their own 
Health. 

1 2. A matter in which any one has or takes an 
interest ; an interest. Obs. or arch. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. Ixvii. 29a He that minds his 
own . . and but seldom intrudes upon the concernments of 
others, a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840] III. 388 , 1 presume 
the concernments of the poor are well cared for. 1741 
Watis Improv. Mind xiv. Wks. (18x3)96 Those that have 
influence upon our everlasting concernments. 1867 Bu.sic- 
NEiLMor. Use Dark 77 x. 194 Ihe very highest conceimments 
of his nature. 

3. An affair, business, concern. 

1621 Jas. I Let, in Rushw. Hist. Coli.{i6s^) I. 39 To pro- 
mote.. our concernments with his Majesty, 166a Drvui.n 
Wild Gallant Pref., I do not think it my Concernment lu 
defend it. 1723 Watts Logic ii. iii. Introd., In our civil con- 
cernments; as well as in matters of learning. x8i6 Scoit 
Tales of Landl, Ser. i. Introd., Men ..travelling on their 
concernments of business. i&^'Bv.QUJav'S, Bertrams II, xi. 
163 He was now a man of many concernments, 1879 Mi.ss 
Jackson Word-bk., ComarnmeHi,c(3ia.c&'c\\‘, busi- 

ness. ‘ I toucf 'im it wuz no consammciit o' mine ’. 

4. The fact of concerning or having reference ; 

relation, bearing, application, connexion. Com- 
monly after as ‘a matter of public concernment 

i. e. that concerns the public. 

1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. ii. (1682) 31 In any matters of 
particular concernment. x6|^ J, Arrowsmitii Chain 
PHne. 386 A message of very sad concernment, 1692 Bi>. 
Rochester Wicked Coniriv. in Seleci. Hnrl. Mise, 1x793) 
497 Mr. Dyve. .found nothing in them [letters] but mattets 
of private concernment. 1694 Buktiiocgb Reason xii Mind 
. . free from all concretion or concernment with matter. 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit, Coiuf, xix. § 5 (X862) 34a Crimes 
were thus regarded as matters of private concernment, with 
which the inijured parties alone had to do. 1873 Whitney 
L(/e Lang. x. 206 The dative is the case of general relation 
or concernment. 

5. The quality of concerning or being important 
to persons, etc. ; importance, weight, moment. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia. 270 The number and concern- 
ment are lesse than what are injured by corrupted Hi.s- 
torians. 1679 Penn Addr, Prat, it. § 3 (1692) go No 
Person of common Understanding will conclude an Equal 
Weight or Concernment in these things. 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc, 184 Their own concernment and importance 
will be enough to recommend them. 1704 Nelson Fesi. ^ 
Fasts iv, Upon the account of both the certainty and the 
concernment of them [objects of faith]. 

b, esp. in the attrib. phrases, of concernment, of 
great, special, vital (etc.) concernment. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 202 The que.stion here that 
is only of concernment is. .by whom it was reserved. x666 
Land, Gaz. No. 25A To take some Hand of concernment in 
those Parts. 1726 Smelvocke Voy, round World iii. (1737) 
2o6 Posts of too much concernment for their capacities. 
1763 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass, ii. 230 Of great con- 
cernment, that the . . charter should be kept safe. 1841-4 
Emerson jFxs. Ser, 11. ii. 56 Secrets of highest concernment. 
1872 Morley Voltaire v. Matter of vital concernment. 
t0. A relation of being objectively interested in 
any matter ; interest. To have (a) concernment : 
to be concerned or interested (in). Obs. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc.i, § x. i The act was yours ; the con- 
cernment the whole Churches. 1636 Jeanes Schot. 
Div. X09 Our concernment in the incarnation was farre 
greater then the Angels, and yet how doe their thanks sur- 
mount ours? 1670 Marvell Com Wks. _x 872-3 II, 300,1 
shall not neglect to give you notice of what is done among; us, 
where you have so much concernment. 1691 T. H[ale] 
Acc. New Invent, tag The King of England .. having .. 
most Concernment to be more considerable at Sea than 
any other Prince or State, 

7. A concerning oneself with or being concerned 
in anything ; interference. To have concernment 
•with : to have to do -with. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1843) And married a 
beautiful young Lady . . without any other a:pprobation of 
her Father, or concernment in it, than suffering him and 
her to come into his presence after they were married, 1676 
Collins in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) II. 434 , 1 oSered 
your tract to divers booksellers, who refused a concernment 
in it, 1687 Towerson Baptism g8 The works of men can 
have no concernment in it. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. 
V. iv. § a The greatest men . . whom modern Europe has 
produced in concernment with the arts. x86x Tulloch Eng. 
Purii. I, i. 38 The brew-house was managed., without any 
concernment of his father therein. 
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8 . A feeling of interest, solicitude, anxiety, etc. 
165a Sir C. Cottereli. tr, Cassandra i. 7 Observing’ with 
more attention since with more concernment. 1654 ^ari. 
Orrery Partltcnissa (1676) 713 Yonr Concernments for 
her Misfortunes will put a Period to them. 1693 Mem. 
Cnt. Teckely ir. 164 The King of Poland testified to them a 
sensible concernment at what had passed. 1773 J. Ross 
Prairkide (MS.) in. 368 The suppos'd concernment of the 
Fiend For his revenge alone. 185s Sikoi-eton Virgil II. 
1B6 If some concernment for a mother's right Deep preys 
upon you. 

Concert Grp'ussjt), si. la..F.ctmcerl(i 6 t'hc.), ad. 
It. concerto concert, harmony, f. concertare to CON- 
OEBT. At its first adoption this word was con- 
founded with the earlier word Consoet, ■which was 
constantly written for it down to the Restoration, 
and often later ; e.g. 

161* CoTGR., Concert Ae Miisiqite, a consort of Musicke.] 

1 . Agreement of two or more persons or parties 
in a plan, design, or enterprise ; union formed by 
such mutual agreement ; accordance, harmony, 
fi»o-x793 see Consort a.] 

1603 Evelym (1857) III. 161 We have hardly any 
words that do so fully express the French naivete, ennui, 
bizarre, concert . . let us therefore . . m^e as many of these 
do homage as are like to prove good citizens. 1668 Temple 
Lei. Wks. (1731) 11 . 86 He. .press'd us to a Concert for the 
Defence of Slanders. Z7Z7 Dc Foe Syst. Magic ii, vi. 376 
By concert and agreement. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
I. IV, 34a 'They act togetherfrom instinct, .rather than from, 
any formal concert. 18x4 Chalmers Evid. Chr, Revel, i. 
13 'The total want of. .concert or collusion. 1884 Times 
10 OcL 3/3 Is there a perfect European Concert? 
b. esp. in phrase in concert {witli). 

[1634-1793 see Consort a b.] 

171a Addison S^eci. No. 487, ^ 10 When she [the Soul] 
operates more in concert with the Body. 1773 Priestley 
lust. Relig. (1782) I. 3OT They did not write in concert. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece y\W, Ixv. 360 The envoys did not 
act lu concert with one another, i860 Tyndall Glac, i, vii. 
47 We worked in concert for a few days. 

o.jig. Agreement, hamony, orderly union or 
combination (of things). (Influenced by a, a b.) 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St.- Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) II, 28 
Concert is an order formed of several harmonies of various 
kinds , .Every particular Work of Nature presents, .harmo- 
piea consonances, contrasts; and forms a real concert. 

+ 2, Accordance of voices or instruments ; har- 
monious combination of sounds produced by a 
number of performers singing or playing ti^ether. 

[1586-17x0 see Consort 3, 3 b.] 1674 Lend. Gaz, No. 
061 Feb. 4 A rare concert of lour Trumpets Marine, never 
heard of before in England . . Every concert shall continue 
one hour. 173a Lediard Seihos II. viii. 184 The prayers. , 
are then sung in a concert of voices and instruments. 1770 
Genii. Mag. XL. 449 Whether their concerts were composed 
of one and the same tone, but sung by different voices. 

b. iransf, andj^. Any combination of voices 
or sounds. (Now often viewed as^^, from 4. ) 

1758 Johnson /Vf/erNo.8r 12 A sudden concert of terrific 
vociferation. 1805 Southey Madoc in Azt. xi, 'The wood- 
man's measured strolee, the regular saw, The wain slow- 
creaking, and the voice of man Answering his fellow.. 
Strange concert made to those fierce Aztecas, i86a Sala 
Seven Sous I. vi. 130 They sobbed in concert till the vehicle 
stopped. 1^4 Bryant Among the Trees 61 The linden in 
the fervors of July, Hums with a louder concert, 

+ c. A piece of music for several instruments j 
asCoNOEETO (in the earlier sense). Obs, 

»3e-6 Bailey (folio), Consort, better Concert, (iu Muslck) 
a Piece that consists of 3 or more parts, 

’ 1 ‘ 3 . A company or set of musicians ; a choir. Ois. 
[1606-1704 see Consort 4.] 1737 De Foe Hist. Appar. xiv. 
353 A concert of angels made most excellent mustc at bis 
grave. ,1743 Tinoal R apin ' s Hist. Eng, II. 66g The Queen 
. .wanting a Bass to her concert, 

4 . A musical performance (usually of a series of 
separate pieces) in which a number of singers or 
players, or both, take part; a public musical 
entertainment ; = CONSOKT 5, 

[1671-1774 see Consort s, and 1674 in 2 above.] 

1689 Lotid. Gaz. 'No, 2496/4 ‘The Concerts of Mustek that 
were held in Bow-street and in York-Buildings, are now 
joyn’d together. 1740 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, III. 
IX, 17 , 1 am invited, .to dinner, which is to be followed by 
a concert and a ball. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ., The 
Translation, I was going . . to Martini’s concert at Milan. 
1855 De Quincey in Page Life (1877) II. xvLii. 97 On. two 
separate days of next week Julien gives concerts. 

Catd concert, the noise of a number of cats wauling ; any 
hideous combination of voices ; Dutch cottceri, ‘ where each 
performer plays a different tune’. Slang Diet. (1864) 128. 
6, Comb, as concert-bill (cf. play-ini'), -giver, 
-music, -piece ; coueext-grand {colloql), a grand 
piano of po’vyerful and brilliant tone suitable for 
concerts; concext-pitch, ‘a pitch slightly higher 
than the ordinary pitch, used at concerts for bril- 
liancy and effect ’ (Grove Diet, Mus^ ; also fig. ; 
oonoert-room, a large room used for concerts. 
c 1815 Jane A.vsrs.nPersiuss. (1833) riii. 379 They all had 

a ^concert bill between them. 1836-7 Dickens .802(1850) 
248/2 Whenever a juggler, or 'waxwork man, or ^concert 

f iver, takes Great Winglebury in his circuit 1775 Phil. 

'rans. LXV. 71 These tones are adapted to English '*con- 
sort pitch.^ 18x9 Paniologia, Concert pitch implies that . . tone 
to which instruments are adjusted, before they can be u.sed 
in concert. x866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 115 If a piano is 
tuned to »act concert pitch, the majority of voices must 
fall below it. 1888 Burcon 12 Good Men II, v, 47 Screw- 
ing up to^‘ concert pitch ’. .men whose traditions ■were lax 
and uasatisfactory. 1799 Southey Ballads, St, Gnalbei fo 
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23 Then had not Westminster, the house of God, Served 
for a *concert-room. 1886 Pall Mall G, 9 June 4/2 Con- 
cert-room music must bow to concert-room traditions. 

Concert (k^nsaut),©. [sLd.F.concerte-r{i 6 th c.), 
ad. Itco/tcertare to proportion or accorS' together, to 
agree or tune together, to sing or play in concert. 

The Italian is identified by Diez with L. concertare intr., 
to contend zealously, dispute, debate. Such a change of 
sense might conceivably come about through an intermediate 
‘ argue out, settle by debate,’ whence ‘ come to terms, ar- 
range terms ’ ; but endence is wanting. Florio has, in i6t]i c. 
It., conserto, consertare, as parallel forms of concerto, 
concertare ; these (if real words) point to L. ^consertare 
freq.. of conserere ‘ to join or lit together, connect ’ ; the same 
origin has been claimed by Spanish etymologists for Sp. 
concertar which has among omer senses ‘ to mend a thing 
broken’. But here the ^onetic change is _ unexplained. 
Already in i6th c. It. concerto was a.ssociated in the musical 
sen.se with concento (Concent); Florio, 1598, gives concerto 
merely with a cross-reference to concento. Hence a con- 
jecture that concerto, conceriare were perversions of coit- 
serto, consertare, under the influence of concento : but what 
then of Sp. concertar t 

In Eng. used by Barret, from It., In 1598 ; app. not other- 
wise in use till taken from Fr. nearly a century later,] 

1 1 . traits. To bring to agreement or unity ; to 
unite. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 11. i. 22 When as he cannot 
concert and agree them [soldiers], he is to referre them oucr 
vnto his Captaioe. ^2696 Brookhouse Temple Open, 2 
Being now concerted into a New Body. 

2 . To arrange or contrive (measures, an enter- 
prise, etc.) by mutual agreement 

1694 Molesworth Acc. Denmark (ed. 3) 47 A Design 
before concerted . . between him and the Bishops. 1710 
Swift Lett. (1767) III. 35, I have been walking, and., 
concerting where to see Mr. Harley. 1725 De Foe Voy, 
round World (1840) 207 We began to concert measures (or 
his coming on board with secrecy. 1836 Thirlivall Greece 
II. 21 'The insurrection seems not to have been judiciously 
concerted, 

"b. Of a single person; To plan, devise, arrange. 
17x3 Heaene Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 498 , 1 must 
now concert matters about yt Affair. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage He could.. concert his measures against any 
state, 

c. intr. To arrange a matter by agreement voith 
some one ,* to form plans. 1 Obs. 

1707 Freind Peierborovis Cond, 174 You may concert in 
every thing, .with Prince Henry, 17WT. Jefferson Writ, 
(1859) I- 5^7 ^be gentlemen with whom we had before con- 
certed. 1791 Boswell Johnson a June an, 1781 , 1 therefore 
concerted with Mr. Dilly, that 1 should steal away. 1796 
Nelson 10 July in Nicolas Dii/, (1845)11. aoB We concerted 
on the most proper methods for speedily executing the 
Vice-Roy’s instructions. 

3. intr. To sing or play in concert, rare. 

1837 PoLLox Course T. vii, The thrush Concerting with 
the lark that hymned on lugh. 1879 Concerting], 

4. Mtts. {iransf To arrange in parts, {nonce-use 

from CoKOBRTBD 3, q.v.) 

1884 G. Moore Mmmner's WifehiZi) 160 [I do not know] 
whether 1 ought to concert that first number . . or have it 
sung in unison, 

tll. 6 . [L. concertare^ To dispute (a state- 
ment, etc.), Obs. rare. 

1689 Apol, Failures WalkeVs Acc, 11 Though Mr. 
Walker might modestly concert the Truth of those Pas- 
sages, .yet might he at no hand dispute inserting 'em. 

II Coucertante (kentjertamt^), sb. and a. Mtts, 
[It. ppl. a. from coiuertare to accord or tune to- 
gether.] (See quot. 1880,) 

.TOo-6 Bailey (folio), Comertanie (in Musick Books) sig- 
nifies those Parts of a Piece of Musick that play throughout 
the whole, to distinguish them from those that play only in 
some parts. 1791 Genii. Mag, LXI. n. 669 The third act 
commenced with a concertante of Pleyel. x88o Proot in 
Grove Diet, Mus, L 386 Coucertante (Ital.l. In the last 
century this name was given to a piece of music for orchestra 
in which there were parts for solo instruments, and also to 
compositions tor several solo instruments without orchestra, 

. .In the present day the word is chiefly used as an adjec- 
tive, proemnent solo instrumental parts being spoken of as 
‘ concertante parts ’, and a work being said to be ‘ in the 
coucertante style' when it affords opportunities for the 
brilliant display of the powers of the performers. x88z Sir 
J. Benedict Weber 72 Bouchet. .played Weberis concertant 
variations on a Norwegian theme with the composer. 

't Concerta’tioit. Obs. [ad. L. concertdHott- 
em, n. of action f. concertare to strive, contend, or 
dispute together, f. con- + certare to contend.] 
Contention ; disputation. 

BjtRCLAY Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) 239 A concertation or 
striuing betweene vertue and voluptuositie. 1609 Holland 
Amm, MarcelL xxix- ii. 361 note. The fabulous concertation 
at the barre of the gods, 1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 28 A 
great concertation amongst Diuines, what should bee the 
formall cause of our lustification. x6^ H. More Apol. 
Pref., An amicable Concertation. 1677 (Jale Crt. Gentiles 
II. IU. ig A curiose, jejune concertation. 

+ Conee*rtative, a. Obs.-° [ad. L. concertar 
fiV'Us : see prec. and -rvE,] 

, *rao-6 Bailey (folio), Concertaivae, contentious. [Hence 
in Johnson and mod. Diets.] 

Concerted (k^nsouted), ppl, a. [f. Conceet o.] 

1 . Arranged by mutual agreement ; agreed upon, 
pre-arranged; planned, contrived ; done in concert. 

17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 6 (Seager) By concerted 
falsehoods. 1737 De Foe Syst. Magic i, vi. 149 These 
people have certain concerted terms, .upon repeating which 
he [the Devil] is to appear. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxv, 'The 
whole was a concerted scheme to depress and degrade 
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every member of the Waverley family. Tyndall Glac. 
II. X. 276 A concerted signal was then made. 

2 . Mus. Arranged in parts for a number of voices 
or instruments. 

1834 Earl Mount Edcecumbe Mus. Remitt. (ed. 4) p. 124 
Th^nferior singers never joined in any concer^d piece. 
1864 H. Spencer Illnstf\ Univ. Progr. 433 Concerted 
pieces need interspersing with solos. 

t ConcerteOT. Obs. Also consortier. [f. 
CoNCEBT sb, -h -EBB.] One who plays in a ‘ concert ’ 
(see CoNOEBTf/i. 2) ; a performer of concerted music. 

1728 North Mem. Musick (1846) 77 The consortiers, 
wherever they went . . were called Minstrels, a 1734 — 
Lives II. 20s His lordship had not been long master of 
the viol and a sure concerteer, but he turned composer. 

CoxLcerter (k^nsautaj). One who concerts. 
1743 Fielding Jon. Wild i. ii, Though he was seldom 
concerned in the execution of the design, yet was he always 
concerter ofit. ~ 

Concertina (k/jnsaitrna). [f, Concebt, with 
fem. ending -ina, as in seraphina, etc.] A port-, 
able musical instrument invented by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone in 1829, consisting of a pair of bellows, 
usually polygonal in form, with a set of keys at 
each end, which on being pressed admit wind to 
free metallic reeds. 

(Often improperly applied to inferior instruments of .similar 
nature, as the accordion, which has a sini^le keylmard, 
sounds notes in one key only, and produces different notes 
on expanding and compressing the bellows.) 

1837 Musical World la May V. 135 Master Regondi’s 
erlormance on the Concertina at several concerts lately 
as made a sensation. 1844 Whka’ISIONE Specif. Patent 
No. 10,041, p. 2 This musical iiLstrument has since [date of 
patent in 1829] been termed the concertina, X854 JUnst. 
Loud. News 29 J uly 99/3 Concertinas of a new description . . 
the same as those supplied to Signor GiuUo Regundi, Mr, 
Richard Blagrove, and other eminent Professors of this 
fashionable instrument, 1889 Pall Mall^ C?. a Feb. 3/1 
What most people imagine to be a concertina is nothing of 
the kind, but simply a double accordion . , capable only of 
reproducing a very limited number of sounds. 

Hence Gonoexti'nltrfc, a player on the concertina. 
x8So Daily Tel. 7 Sept., The concertinist is .. the best 
masthead man of the fleet. 

Coxxoesrbing (k^ns 5 -itiq), vbl. sb. [f. CoN- 
CEBT V. -I- -iNoi.] The action of the verb Con- 
OEBT, q. V. ; in quot., Singing or playing in concert. 

X879 Howells L. Aroostook 146 Tlie sound of their con- 
certing often filled the ship. 

II Concertino (kontjertf'no). Mus. [Ital., dimi- 
nutive of concerto^ A composition resembling 
a concerto, but shorter. 

x88o Prout in Grove Diet, Mus, I. 387 The concertino Is 
less restricted in form than the concerto ; it maybe in (liree 
short movements , . but it more often consists of one rather 
long movement. 

t Conce’rtion. Obs, rare—K 
1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1422 What order, beauty, motion, 
distance, size 1 Concertion of design, how exquisite I 
[So the fiist and most edd., including that of 1787 with Glos- 
sary, where the word is explained ns s ‘contrivance’. If 
so. It is irregularly formed from concert vh, ; but .some edd., 

e. g. one of 1751, have consertion [cf. L. conserth joining 
together], and some, according to Richardson, conception,\ 

Concertize (kp'nsujtsiz), v, nonce-tod. intr. 
To sing or play in concert, make a concert, (colloq.) 

1883 G. H. Bouchton in HarpeVs Mag. Apr. 695A 
Loads of pigs and geese .. ‘concertizing* horribly. x888 
Pall Mall G. ai Feb. 4/2, ' I cannot concertize any more, 
I am tired.’ So says little Hofmann, x^ Ibid, 5 Nov. 2/1 
Rubinstein, .after some years of concertizing. 
Conce’rtment. rai-e. [see -ment.J The action 
of concerting. 

1846 Worcester cites Pollok. 

II Concerto (kimtje’rtti, k^nssut^. Mus. [Ital. ; 
the original word whence Fr. and l^g. Concebt.] 
A composition for one, or sometimes more, solo 
instruments accompanied by orchestra ; now al- 
most always in three movements. (Formerly ap- 
plied more widely to various compositions lor a 
number of instruments.) 

irao A. Malcolm Treat. Musick 416 A Concerto, Sonata, 
or Cantata. 1766 Entick London IV. 447 Several , ..'.ongs are 
performed, with sonatas or concertos between each, 1845 
E, Holmes Mozart 253 He kept closely within the. .limit 
and .signification of the term concerto, as a piece cf com- 
bination for instruments, with a principal part ibr one. i8te 
Prout in Grove Diet. Plus. s. v. , The example of Beethoven 
in his EP concerto led. .to the disuse of the. .cadenza. 

't Couce'SS. Obs. [ad. L. concessus concession, 

f. concess-, ppl. stem of conccdcre^ = Conceksiun, 

f x^S_Fulke Confut, Doci. Purgatory (1577) 64 Now . . 

will I dispute of your conce.sses and graunts. 
t Conce’SSary. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L. type 
*concessdri-us, f, concess-', see prec. and -aByI.] 
One to whom a concession is made. 

1660 [see Concessor]. 

t Coucessaidon. Obs.—''- [ad. L. concessd- 
Uoti-em, n. of action f. toncessare to delay, desist.] 
CoCKERAM, Cottcessation, loytering. 

CoucessiUe (k^se'sib’l), a- [ad. L. type 
*concessibilris, f. concess- 1 see Concsssxok and 
-IBLE.] That can be conceded, 

17^ Sterne Tr. Sluzndy ix. xxiii, It was btiUt upon one 
of the most concessible postulatnms in Nature, x&tf Car, 
Cromwell TI, 142 Their claim, .was just . .though 
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Concession (k^nscjsn). [a. F. concession 
(i(5Lh c.), or ad. L. concession-em, n. of action f. 
concess-, ppl. stem of concedcre to Concede.] 

1 , The action of conceding, yielding, or granting 
(anything asked or required). 

1647 Clarendon Hisl. licb. i. (1843) 6/1 By his concession 
of the violent passion his highness was transported with. 
i6_Si Hobues Govi. !$• Soc. xvi. 28a The Right whereby the 
Kings did rule, was founded in the very conces.sion of the 
People, a 1676 Hale Comm, Law E?ig, (J.\ The conces- 
.sion of these charters was in a parliamentai'y way. 1780 
Burke S^. Bristol Wks. III. 371 When . . I wished you to 
concede to America, at a time when she prayed concession 
at our feet._ ,1876 Mozlcy Unh>. Serm. v. 114 In this 
country . . civil war has been forestalled by opportune con- 
cession. 1887 Daily Nvuus as Nov. a/8 At Maric-lane there 
was a lack 01 demand, and . . to h.ave forced business some 
concession would have been nccc.ssary. 

b, (with ^l.) An act of conceding ; a grant. 
x 6 tx CoTGR., Concession, a concession, grant, or granting. 
1647 Clarendon Hist, Jteb, i. (1843) SA New Concession'., 
which would create new DifTicultics. 1739 RonnitrsoN 
/list. Scot. I. n, 145 Liberal concessions in behalf of their 
religion. 1863 BuioiiT S^, America ao Mar., But these 
conce.ssions failed, as I believe concessions to evil always 
do fail. 

2 . Admission of a point claimed in argument ; 
acknowledgement of the validity or justice of a 
proposition or idea. 

In Ji/tet„ the surrender by a di.sputant of a controvertible 
point or position, in older to ground a ficsh argument 
thcraon, or to clear the way for one of greater importance. 

x6«8 T. Spencer Lngick 242 The Apasllc P.iul. .is content 
to yeeld his ncciiscrS| that, he was rude in speech. .Thu 
fii-st is true by concession onely ; not in the thing : for Itis 
speech was excellent. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Rp. 42 
lie [Satan! endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whoso concession infcr.s ni.s coexistency. X777 Friestlev 
Matt. ^ Sidr, (1782) 1 . xvii, 204 The atheists of the age have 
been described ns triumphing in niy conces.sions. 1874 l^oiiv 
Lat, Gram, $ xfias The indicatives, licet, licehii, often 
introduce a conces.sion. 1878 Browning La Saisiae 61, I 
double my concession; grant, along witli new life .sure, 
This same law. 

8. A grant of land or other property made by a 
government or ruling power. 

x6s6 Blount Glossoar., Concession, snflcrancc, leave, or 
pardon ) a Clrant. t66o K. Coke Power <$• Subj. 73 And 
so. .their estates, which aic nothing but conce.ssions erigin- 
nlly from the Crown. X777 Robertson 11 hi. Amer, (1783I 
II. aiS In this service lie . . received an ample concession of 
lands and of Indians. z868 K, Kdwarus kaleigh 1 . vl 95 
To all those, .large conccssUms of land were made, 
b, A piece of laiul or icrritory ao allotted. 
x8^d T. Tavlor UJ>ptr Canada 98 Property, in C.anada, 
is divided by wlnat is called cuncessioiiH. .Between tlie con- 
cessions there are ro.ids, called concession roads. 1883 
Pall Malt (f. X4 Sept. 7/1 [In Caiiluri] a furious mol) 
surrounded the concession, howling and ihreatciiiiig the 
destruction of all within it. 

4 . A right or privilege granted by government 
to an individual or company. [F. concession.'] 

1836 Rdin, Rev, Jan. 364 ( 1 ..) The execution of die [Suez! 
canal.. A Frenchman has ohtiiined the concession; and it 
may be executed by French engineers and French workmen. 

II Cojicessioziaire, -oimfiire (koAsuaiime'^. 
[F. conccssionnaire, f. concession + •at're repr, L, 
-ii/ius, ling, -auy.] A person who has obtained 
a concession, grant, or jirivilegc.^ 
i 88 r A'(tf. kert.XlV. 3/3 Yesterday it was the Southern 
railway.s that were pounced upon by French concessionaires. 
x884_ Conient^.^ A’m Mar. 403 The concessionaire was to 
receive a certain amount for every Kilometre completed. 

Couoessionary (kiJhsc-janari), <r. and sb. [f. 
CoNCEsaiow + -AUY. Cf. prcc.] A. adj. I^evtain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, concession. 

1730-6 Bailkv (foliol, Concusionan', by wny of Orant or 
Allowance. 1844 Lj.sraf.u Cortingsby iii. v, Those are 
Concessional^, not Conservative principles. X883 Pall 
Mall G. 10 Oct. 6/3 The concessionary company, 

B, sb. ssCONCEHMIONAIUE. 
xBSBC'a/a/. yaegeds U^oollen System Tide-p., Sole Con- 
cessionaries fur Great Britain undT tlie British Possessions. 

Conco'ssioner. (U.S.) » prcc. sb. 
Concessioniat (k/inse'JbnisO. [f. as prcc. + 
-iflT.] One who advocates concession. 

tSxS SoUTHBV Rss, Mor, ly Potii, (18.32) 11 . 354 How, 
then, may this be eflectecl 7 By conciliation, exclaims the 
whole host of confederated concessionists. 

ConceBsive (k^sc'siv), a. and sb. [ad. L, 
concessTv-us, f. eoneess - ; see CoNOKBHroN and -tVE.] 

A. culj. 1 . Of the nature of or tending to con- 
cession. 

X875 A, M, Fairbairn in CenUmf. Ret'. June 133 The 
Lebeu ^esu came out in a fourth edition, purged from 
e^rything concessive and irenical. 

2 . Gram, Expressive of concession, 
xyxx J. Grrrnwood Eng. Gram, x(a Conjunctions.. Con- 
cessive, DecUntive, etc. X765 W, Ward Ess, Gram, 337 
Adversative, or concetisive, conjunctions. 1874 Roav Lat. 
Gram, f 1581 Often called eonetssitv sentences, in which 
an action is dirocted to he taken for granted, in order that 
discussion may be concentrated on the consequences- 

B. sb. Gram. A concessive particle, clause, etc. 
x^ Ward Gram. 436 Adversatives or Concessives. 
Hence Conoe’ealwely adv,, Conoe'asiTeaem. 
1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. vii. x. 337 Receiving 

that aiTinnatively which was but concessively delivered 
X8B7 J, K. Illincwortu in Coniemp. Rev. Dec. 897 A cem- 
cmiveness of temper end a thoroughness of treMment, 
which leave little to be desired. 

VoL. II. 


Coucessor (kpnse'soi). rare, [agcnl-n. f. L. 
stem concess- ; sec Concession and -oit. Cf. mod. 
F. concessenr.'] One who concedes. 

x66o R. SiiERiNGiiAM King’s Suprent. A sserted viL (1682) 
64 [However] authority be granted by the Concessor to the 
Concessary. 1888 Blacktu. Mag. 886 An eager recipient of 
favour from both sides, and a grudging concessor to either. 

+ Conce'SSOry, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prcc. -i- 

-OUY.] =CONCEH.SIVE I. 

1656 Trapp Comm. Lnke xxii. 6B-9 Christ's answer is 
partly reprehensory, partly conce.S!>ory, x66o Jcii. Taylor 
Duet. Diihii. lit. lii. rule iv. g 8 These laws are not pro- 
hibitive but concessory. 

Concessus, bad form of Conbessds. 
Concettism (konijcttiz’m). [f. ncxt + -isN.] 
Use of or fondness for conceit! in literature. 

xi^e^ Fraser^ s Mag. XLIX. 140 Some artificial and Byran- 
tine despotism, in which thought becomes pedantry, and 
poetry stereotyped concettLsm. 1839 Kingslev Plays ijr 
Puritans (1873I 64 If mere concettism be a part of poetry, 
Quarles is as great a poet as Cowley or Geoi-ge Herbert. 

II Concetto (kmlJe*tto). PI. -tti. [It. L. 
ccncc/itum : scaCosamt.} = Conceit 8 ;alerin 
01 iginally proper to Italian literature. 

*737 Common Sense (1738) 1 . 23 Prohibit all Concetti, and 
I.uxuriancius of Fancy. /* 1773 CitnsTE«F.(T.i, The sheplici-ds 
h.avc their concetti, and their antithe.scs. XS33 Kingsley . 1 . 
Smith ij. A. Pope Misc. I. 276 lost .. tlie concetti [he] as 
fanciful and far-fetched as possible. X873 Symonds Grk. 
Poets X, 324 In the later Greek literature of the hopliLsts 
we find many very exquisite concetti. 

Oonceve, -eeyve, Ooaoeyt(e, obs. ff. Con- 
ceive, Conceit. 

i' Conceytate. Ohs, rare-^. concej't-J.. 
concept-us conceived, pregnant -ate,] Pregnancy. 

cx^a Tmuueley Mysi. 73 And this is, wl)i> wylle late, The 
.sext mouctlie of hyr conceytate, Tliat geld is cald. 

Concli (kf’qk). [ad. L. concha bivalve shell, a. 
CJr. xiJyxV mussel or cockle, shcll-like cavity, etc. 
Cf. It. conca, Pr. conca, concha, Sp. and Pg. concha, 
F. conque (iCth c.), formerly also con die. Tlie 
earlier Eng. form was perh. conche, jil. conches, 
fromFr. : some still pronounce kpnf, Vnjt*?.. InE. 
the name was extended to other shells, as a whelk, 
a snail-shell, the shell-shaped Triton’s trumpet, etc., 
and these senses passed into the modern langs.] 

1 . A shell- fish : originally a bivalve such as the 
mussel or oyster; in later times more frequently a 
largo gastropod, csp. Htrombns gigas. 

[1398 Thi:vi.sa Barth. De P. It. xiii. xxvi, (1493] .164 Al 
that fyssho wyth the shcUes lien cullyd Conche niul Cun- 
clilllia.] CX5B0 Andrew Nohle Ly/e in lialres Bk. ays A', 
the mono growth or waneth, so he the cunuhes or muieU-s 
ftille or nat full, bit t .smalc, & tliere he many sortes of conches 
nr inusulys, hnt the best he they that haue the pcrlcs in. 
1707 .Sloank Jamaica 1 . p. xvii, Turtle feed on conches or 
hlicll fiiili. X730 G. IIuciii'S I'arbeuiots 275 The concht are 
often keen to feed upon them. xjBx P.tl, Bruce Mem, 
XII, 434 Their shell.fisn are conqttcs, perriwinklei, etc, xS^ 
Kiniiv llab. 4 - Inst. Auim, I. ix. 296 Helmets, Rock-shellS, 
Btroinh'i, and other conciis, 

2 . The shell of a mollusc ; esp. the spiral shell 
of any of the laigcr gastropods. 

*774 J* Bryant X. 4MTliaconch!tof tlus sea, which 

eveiy strand aftbrded. *77g'WMiTB in Phil. Trans, LXV, 
363 The owner .. furaiitbed the bringer with a large .shell 
or conch. rtxB44 CAMroxLt. Poems, nexv Jr, St. Leonard’s 
04 Tlie coral-groves— the chores of conch and pearl. 2863 
SVvnter Subtle Bmins, The domicile he [the hermit crab] 
generally prefer.s is the spiral conch of some defunct whelk. 
8. Such a shell used as an instrument of call, 
as in Hindu temples and West Indian plantations. 
csp. That with which Roman Mythology provided 
the Tritons as a trumpet. 

zt 64 J. GtiAiNCBRFwgVTr'Cirffe tv. 163 What time the conch 
or bell resounds. xjB^Cook’s ytiy, (1790) VI. 199* We heard 
conchs blowing in various parts of the coa.st. 1791 B. Dar- 
win Boi. Gard. r. 82 Emerging Tritons .. Sound their loud 
concha. x8a8 W, Irvinu Columbus (1849) HI, 73 They 
brandished their weapons, sounded their conchs, and pre- 
pared to make battle. 1870 Hasknt Annals 1 . 63 It was 
a mingling of tom-toms and conches, huge shells, etc. 1873 
SvMOMUs GrJt. Poets x. 336 Tritons ..sounding a matriRge 
song on their long-winding conchs. 

4 . An ancient Roman vessel [L. c(wc/;c], used 
for oil, salt, etc. Also fig. 

1839 Landor GiovatuMVlits, x^6 II. 34BT0 fill the conch 
or song up to the brim. x86o T. Martin Horace 73 JUct 
rich ointments flow Front omplest conciw. 

6. Archit. The domed roof of a semicircnlar 
apse ; also, the apse as a whole. 

1849 PmytKn AreMt. 176 There aro no smaller cupolas 
or conche. zSgg Milman Lat. Chr, (1864) IX. xiv. viii. 37S 
'I'he space between the end of the Nave sutd the conch or 
apse. x86x Bsaasp. Hofe Eng. Caihedr. X9/A C. v. 154 
T he conch of the apse displayed the gigantic- .effigy of the 
Saviour in judgment. xa64 m Wrbstbr. 

6. Anat. Ihe external ear; >-Concha 4 a. 
X836T011U Cycl, Anat. 1 . 598/3 In most of the insectivorous 

Bats the conch of the ear is enormously large, x^y Yuuat r 
Horse vi, 122 ThU cartilage, the conch or shell, is attached 
to the head by ligaments. 

7 . A local nickname for the lover class of inhabi- 
tants of the Bahamas, the Florida Ke% etc., from 
their extensive use of conchs as food, (Also written 
conk!) 

8. Comb. eonoh-aiheU » sense a, 3 ; also cmeh’- 
trumpet; rwsfA-/iigadj.^ etc. 


1697 Bampier Voy. (169S) I. vii. 168 They [hogs] feed In 
the woods in the day time, and at night conie in at the 
sounding of a Conch-Miell. 1707 Si.o.iNi: Jamaica I. p. xvii, 
The swine come home every evening.. on the third sound of 
a conch .shell. xSoa Mar. EDCEWotnit GrateJ.d Negro 
Wk.s. (1832) 240 The condi-shcll sounded to call the ne^trues 
to work. 1878 J. Buller 40 3 ’ears in Nero Zeal. i. vtii. 6r 
The harge conch shell, which was their war tiumpel. x883 
T.ady Brassfy 'I'he Trades 303 They gave nie Foiiie line 
‘ king ’, ‘ queen ’, and ‘ common’ conch shells. 

X864 £nui:l Mks. Anc, Nat. 78 The coiich-ti limpet, called 
in Hindoostan sankh— an instrument .. of liigh antiquity, 
1863 Ecclesiologisi B'eb. 9 The apse with its coucti-like roof. 

II Concha (k/i'qkil). Also (in sense 2) couca. 
[L. concha. It. conca : see prec.] 
fl. Zool. Asliell; a bivalve mollusc; == CoNOll 

1, 2. Obs, 

1733 Amory Mem, (17C9) 1 1 . si6 A display of all the most 
beautiful cunebte, various niarcasites, corals, aiul_ fcsssil 
gems. X776 Da CosrA lilcni. Coneitol, 94 Kight piinuinnl 
classes or families, vi/, ..4. Limpets. 5. Cuiicha:, or Bi- 
valves. 

2 . Archil. s-CoNCli .ij ; also, a coved cuilin^r. 
1613-39 I. J0NL.S in I.eoni Palladio's .‘Irchit, (1742; I. 39 

The manner of Arches are .. RoCoiida, a Lunette, and a 
Conca. 1832 Ueli. Pompeiana I. vi, 103 'I'he walls of the 
alcoves were blue and the concas ur coves red. 1833 Kuskin 
Stones Fen, II. iii. § 14 The apse is roofed by a concha or 
hcmi-doinc. 1873 Farker Gloss. Arthii,, Concha, name 
applied to the apse from the shell-llkc shape of the vault. 

8. An ancient Roman vessel shaped like a shell ; 
•=CoNon 4. 

x6. . Evli.vn Mem. (1857) admir.'ihle figure of 

Miufurius, casting water into a most ample cuiiclia, 

4 . Anat. anCi Zool. a. The central concavity of the 
exlcmal Ciir , which communicates with the and Itory 
meatus ; somelimes used for the whole external car. 

1683 /VdV, y'nmr. XIII. 339 That part of the Far which 
we call the Conclia from its resemblance to the entrance of 
a .snnll-sbell, 1706 Fjtii.Lii'.s led, Kerseyi, Comiut . . \ii 
Anatomy, the winding of the Cavity or Hollow of the Inner 
part of the Ear. 1842 K. Wilson Aunt, f ’adeMec, 461 The 
lurge central .sp.’ire to which all the channels converge is 
the conclia. 1866 Huxllv Phys, viii. ijKfigi 233 Tlie outer 
extremity of tlie external meatus is BiiitoutKleil by the 
concha or external car. .The concha can be mu\ ed in vatiuus 
directions by muscles. 

b. Another icim for tho vulva. [.So in I..] 

2853 Ra.msuotiiam Obstetr. Med. 33_Tlic . . coin lia or fossa 
luivicularls. .contains within its pruincts tlie iliton >, etis 
e. Any one of the three turbinated bones of the 
nose {c. inferior, media, snperio!), 

d. A depression ciiclusud by a circle uf feathers, 
surrmimlin;; the eye in some birilR, 

1834 K. MfDiK Brtl. llir.is 11841) 1 . 100 (The eyes of the 
biuricr] are pruviilctl with a oiuchii, ur 1 trite of feather’, 
radiating from the orbit. 1874 Wood Nat, Hist, 278. 
Concha, obs. f. Kunkur. 

Oonoliate ikp’qkeft), a. [f, L. concha 
"next; also » Conciiifouu. 

Conohed (kp-gked, k(»9kt),///. a . [f. C’dnth + 
-ri) 3 .] Having or fumjshed with a conch (in 
various senses : see the sb.>. 

X834 Ainsworth Rcekvwoit t, iv, Its conched water gotl. 
X842 Fkichaku Nat, Hisl. Man 33 Very lung ear'., CMiuhril 
iiiKm the back. x8^3 VxjtaKputi.AnAn, het. it. 5 3. Mu 
The conctied bemieiretilur absi.s at the rant end. 

CojLOhxfer (kp'ijkif.u), JSIiwA [ntod. f. L. tomhet 
(bivalve') shell + fer U'arut^' : m. F. concMfh'd\ 
A bivalve mollusc of the class Conch if era. 

X836 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. &95/J The family uf niunnmyaiy 
Conchifers. 2847 Aksied Any. IForld iv. 35 'Uie brachts- 
polls.. were.. MijicrMidcd.. by the higher (OtR.bilcrY, 
ll CoucMfeira fkpqki'fcril]', sb. pi. Zool. [mod 
I,., neuter plural of prec.] A division of Molluscs, 
the J-amelUbranchiata 04 ordinary blv.Tlve8, as the 
Oji'ster, etc. As originally constituted by Liamarck, 
it included also the Brachiopoda. 

By Cegenhaur used to include alto the Gastropoda with 
the exception of the PlaeoPkera or Chttunc. 
xBiS Stark Kltm, Nat, Hist, II. 72 The Conchifera never 
crawl on a ventral di^fc or foot like many of the MoltuRca. 
x^x Kichardiion Gtoi. vui. 333 Tlie Conchifera are alt eii- 
cluMid in bivaivcd shells articulated together in ahlnge-llke 
manner . , the one valve covers the right, and the other the 
left side of the body ; a position the reverse of that of the 
Itmchiopodt, where cine valve it dorsal and the other veatral. 
1834 WuoDWARU Motluua 11856J 47 The dexirai voice of 
the coRchifera. 

CoTLoHiferous (kpq'ki'fSras), a. [f. as jtrec. + 
-t»l'8.] 

1, producing a shell, shell-bearing ; sometimes 
spec, belonging to the Conchifera ; bivalw. 

1833 LvxLt, Prine. Geet. HI. 330 [Cypris] moults its in- 
teguments annually, which the conchiferotit molUi-t-. dw 
not. 1839 Todo Cjti, Anat, 11 . 380^ In all the conchi- 
ferous GasteTopodR. >833 Lytton My Nmxl it, it, Peri- 
winkle)^ BladcameoF* teeth.. and other epeumens of the 
conchiferous ingeouity of Nature. 

2 . Ceol. Characterized by the presence of shells. 
1830 Lyku. Prine. Gtel, 1 . 110 When our oldett conrhi- 

ferous rocks were produced, x 9 s 3 PtiiLLtFri Eh'ert Yorksh, 
iv. 136 This U also a shelly series, ami is ao feet thick. .TTte 
strata of ihese richly ctmdiiferous beds. 

CoxLoliifovai ^kp'Qkifi^m), a. ran'-*, .Shell- 
shaped. In mod, Diets. 

Co*noIii 3 iine. Chem. [transp. of 
A synonym of Qlteioine. So OouoliliutaalB* •« 

(Jl'lKlUJlXIKB. 
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CONCHIOLIN. 

1871 in Watts Diet, Cttem, isi Sit^pt, x8Sa Syd, See, 
Lex. s. V., The conebinin of Henry and Delondre is pro- 
bably chiefly cinchonidin. 

Concbj.o]ln (kf?gk3i‘<)lin). Client, [f. L. concha 
diminnUve + -iir,] The organic con- 
stituent of the shells of molluscsj closely allied to 
Keratin. 

1870 Rolleston Aui/ii. Life Introd. 89 A rigid support 
of conchioHn. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life ia6 
The nacre consists of alternating lamella of conchiohn, and 
of conchiolin containing calcareous deposits. 

t Conclliite [*td. Gr. k07x*t7js 

shelly stone, a shelly marble : see -its.] 
A stone resembling a shell, a fossil shell. 

1677 Plot Oxfords/i, 100 The Conchites or Cockle-stones 
found in this County. 1693 Bp. Nicolson Let. to Mr. Ltmyd 
(T.l, We have a hard gray limestone or marble, which is 
full of conchites. 1758 Boblase Nat, Hist. Comm. 979 
Fossil shells such as pectuuculi, conchites. 

Couchitic (.k^^ki'tikl, a. Geol. [f. prec. -f -lO.} 
Abounding in (fossill shells, conchiferous. 

181X PiNKEBTON Petrol, 1 . 441 A conchitic limestone. 1865 
in Page Haudbk. Geol. Terms. 

Concho-gpfaas tkp'ntjd-gras). A local name 
for the grass Panicum Texamtm, Texas Millet, 
cultivated for forage in Texas and adjoining states. 

x88a Vasev Agrie, Grasses ^ U.S,^ It. .has been called 
Con^o grass in some parts ; in others Colorado bottom grass. 

Couckoid (kp'^koid), sb, and a. [ad. Gr. 

mussel-like, f. w^tx’? mussel- shell + 
-fiSrjs -form: see -oiD : in mod.F. coneJmfe.'] 

A. sb. Geom. A plane curve of the fourth order 
invented by Nicomedes. 

If from a fixed point (the pole) straight lines be drawn 
intersecting a fixed straight line (the asymptote), and on 
these lines points be taken at a constant distance from their 
intersections with the asymptote, this succession of points 
will iorta A conchoid of Nicomedes consisting of two branches, 
one on each side of the asymptote. 

1798 Fbebe & Canning Aowei of Triangles la in Anii- 
facohin 16 Apr. (1852) 106 Ye Conchoids extend, x&y 
Hutton Course Math. II. 320 To find the point of inflexion 
in the Conchoid of Nicomedes. x8ax Colerioge in Blackiu. 
Mag. X. 355 , 1 never take a turn round the garden without 
thinking of his billow-lines and shell-lines, under the well, 
sounding names of Cumaids and Conchoids. 1879 G. Sal- 
mon Higher Plane Curves ii. 44 A curve, called the conchoid 
of Nicomedes, invented by that geometer for the solution of 
the problem of finding two mean propoi tionals. 

"b. Spherical conchoid'. Herschel’s name for a 
similar curve, traced on the surface of a sphere. 

X797 Eiuycl. Brit. II. 483/x. 

B. adj. =CONCHOIDAL. 

x8oa Howard in Phil. Trans. XCII. 207 Its fracture is 
usually conchoid. 

Conolioidal (k^rjkoi'dal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Geom. Pertaining to, or resembling, a conchoid. 

1666 Collins in Rigaud Corr, Set. Men (i8ai) II. 469 Let 

there be points made in a curve, which will oe conchoidal 
or asymptotic. 1879 G. Salmon Higher Plant Curves v. 
173 The serpentine is exchanged for the conchoidal form. 

2 . Min., etc. Applied to a fracture presenting 
smooth shell-like convexities and concavities. 

i8oa Playfair Illustr, Hutton. Th. 287 Their fracture 
was conchoidal and but slightly uneven. 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. Times iv. (1869) 78 A splintery conchoidal fracture 
almost as sharp as that of flint. 

CoXLChological (k^jgk^'dsilcal), a. [f. CoR- 
OHOLO&Y -h -ic -f- -AL.] Of or relating to conchology. 

XS45 Darwin Voy. Nat, xvii.(i8s2) 391 The space of open 
sea . . separates two quite distinct conchological provinces. 
x86a Dana Geol. 484 A conchological cabinet. 

Hence Coucliologioally adv. 

i88x in frill. Limi. Sac. XV. 295 The very different and 
conchologically extreme form of their shells. 

ConclLOlogist (kpgkt>'lodsist). [f. as prec. -h 
-1ST.] One versed in, or a student of, conchology; 
a scientific collector of shells. 

i7_8jj F, Martvn {title). The Universal Conchologist, ex- 
hibiting the figure of every known Shell. 1830 Herschei. 
Stud. Nat, PhiL 344 The researches of the comparative 
anatomist and conchologist. 1857 Wood Com, Objects Sea 
Shore 13 The conchologist, as he was termed, might have 
; . a large collection of valuable shells, without the least 
idea of the form . . habits, or development of the creature 
that secreted them. 

b. A name given to the carrier-shell molluscs 
(see Casbieb y), from their habit of attaching 
other shells, stones, etc., to their own shells. 

ConchoTogize, v. colloq. [f. Corchologt - i- 
-IZB ; cf. boianizel\ intr. To study or prosecute 
conchology ; to collect shells. 

1855 Kingsley Glaucus, If you are conchologizing in 
earnest. 

Conchology (kpgkflod-ii). [mod. f. Gr. /eoyxo- 
comb. form of noyxv shell : see -logy.] The 
science or study of ^ells and shell-fish. 

This term, which came into use when the mollusca were 
studied almost exclusively in reference to their shells, is now 
left chiefly to collectors of the latter. 

iy76 Da Costa Conchol. g This peculiar branch of the 
History of_Nature I shall call Conchology. iSjx Richard- 
son Geol. iv. 66 An extensive and well-founded acquaint- 
ance with conchology. x86a Athenseum 30 Aug. 280 Fami- 
liar with . .fossil conchology, 1878 Smiles Robt. Dick v, 41 
His walks . . awakened in him a taste for conchology. 

Coxxcliometer (kp^k^i m^Gj). [f. as prec. -i- 
-METBE.] An instrament for measuring shells 
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and the angles of their spires. Hence Con- 
clio'metry, 

1828 Webster cites Barnes. 1847 in Craig. 

Conohons, obs. f. Conscience. 
Co‘iLclioscope- [f. Concha 4 c -f -scope.] 
An instrument for examining the interior of the nose. 

1876 tr. Ziemssetis CycL Med. IV. 58 Watheim’s ‘ Con- 
choscope ’ with which I can see scarcely anything. 

Conchospi'ral. [t Gr. Moyxo- (see Con- 
OHOLOQY) + -spibal.] A kind of spiral curve 
exemplified in shells. 

X864 Webster cites Agassiz. 

t Gonchyla'ceotis, Obs. [f. Gr. leoyx^^V 
(see below) + -aoeoos.] Of the nature of shells, 
shelly. 

X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 310 No petrefactions or conchyla- 
ceous impressions are found in it. 

+ Concll^le. Obs. [ad. L. conchjilmm : see 
next ; and cf. It. cotuhiglia, cocchigUa, F. coquillc, 
Eng. Cockle.] A shell-fish, a conch. 

i6ia W. Folkingham Art cf Survey iv. iii. 83 Oysters, 
Conchyles, Winkles .. Cockles, Huskies. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey\ Conchyle or Conchylium, all sorts of Shell-fish. 

II CoiLCliy'lia, sb, pi. [L. pi. of conchylmm 
shell-fish, oyster, a. Gr. Koyx^hx^i>> dim. of KoyxP^'*] 
= • see Conch.] Shell-fish, Conchieeba. 

Hence Gouchylla'ceons a., of the nature of mol- 
luscous shells, shelly (Worcester, 1846). Con- 
chyTlated. a., embodied in or derived from shells. 
Concliyll'ferotis a., conchiferous. Conchylio*- 
logfiat, -oTogy [F. conchyliologiste, -ologie] = Con- 
OHOLOGIST, -OLOGY. Coucliylio-nLeter, -o'metxy 
=C0NCH0UET£B, -OMETBY. Concliyliomo’xplilte, 
the fossil cast or impression of a shell. Oon- 
chylious a., of or belonging to the Conchylia 
(Smart, 1849). 

a 16x9 Yorsn^g.n'i Aiheom. ii. L S 4 (1622) 177 Oysters, and 
Muscles, and such other like conchylia. X867 M. S. Lovell 
Edible Molluscs 132 Violet . . being the most vivid of all 
the conchyliated tints. xSxx J. Parkinson Organic Rem. 
III. 49 All other crahalous conchyliferus molluscae. 1834 
Griffith, etc. tr, Cuvieds Anistt. JCingd. XII, 291 The 
octopi also feed on conchyliferous mollusca. X77X Phil. 
Trans. LX 1 . 230 One has hitherto escaped the researches of 
conchiliolo^isls, 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/f, Admiral, 
in conchyhology, the name given.. to a very beautiful,, 
shell. X78X Mrs. Delany Corr. Ser. n, HI, 4 On being 
initiated into the science of conchyiiology. 1877 Blackie's 
Pop. Encycl, II. 483/3 Conchology, or more correctly Con- 
chyliology, no longer holds the place it formerly occupied 
in science. 1843 Vear-bk. Pacts 133 On Conchyliometry. 

t ConciatoX'. Obs. [ad. It. conciatore mender, 
dresser, etc., f. conciare to repair, mend, dress, 
trim, adjust.] See quols. (all founded on that of 
1662, the word never having been in Eng. use). 

x66a Merrett tr. Nerls Art of Glass ii, 9 Experienced 
Conciators alwaies make tryal of the first Fritt. Ibid, i, 2. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Conciaior, in the glass art, is 
for the crystal glass what the founder is at the green glass 
houses. He is the person that weighs and proportions the 
salt on ashes mid sand, and works them with a strong fire, 
till they run into lumps, and become white. — Neri, Art of 
Glass 340. 1838 SiMJioNDS Diet. Trade, Conciaior, a work- 
man who assorts and allots the prtmortion of salt required 
in glass-making. Hence in recent Diets. 

f Co'ncideuce. Obs.-° [f. L. conddSre to fall 
together -h -enoe.] 

ifisfl Blount Giossogr., Concidence, a like falling in the 
ends of words. 

tCo’ncidency. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec, -h 
-BNOYn A falling down completely; prostration. 

x68x H. More Dan, v. 142 Before his humiliation 
and concidency of Spirit. 

Ii Concierge (kdhsipg). [F. concierge, in OF. 
cwncerges, concerge, -ciarge, -sirge, -sierge, -cherge, 
whence med.L. consergius (in text of 1106); de- 
rivation unknown.] 

1 . The custodian of a house, castle, prison, etc. ; 
a warden ; formerly, in France and otiier countries, 
the title of a high official who had the custody 
of a royal palace, fortress, etc. Obs. exc. ITist, 

xti^ Buck Rich, III, 99 CT-l He is known and re-known 
by the concierges, by the judges, by the greater part of the 
senate, etc. i6tio Hexham Dutch Diet., Den Opper-ineister, 
the Concierge, or the Chiefe-master. 1836 Motley Dutch 
Rep,^ (1861) II. 264 He directed Don Eugenio de Paralta, 
concierge of the fortress of Simancas, to repair to Segovia. 

2 . Now, in France and other foreign countries. 
The person who has charge of the entrance of a 
building ; a janitor, porter. 

os 1697 Aubrey Acc. Verttlam Anecd. II. 230 (T.) The 
concierge that shewed the house would shut the door, to 
put this fallacy on him with the looking^glasse. 1840 Cos- 
tello Summer amongst Bocages II, 31 The concierge and 
her family contrive to make for themselves a shelter amongst 
the crumbling galleries. x866 Mrs. H, Wood St. Martin's 
Eve xxi, The concierge at Signor de Castella's is sure to 
know her address. 

+ 3 . ? =Concieegeeie. Obs. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Consid. to Pari. Wks. 186 That 
all bishops houses, concierges, abbays, & nunries, be made 
places to entertain souldiers. 

II Goncie'rgerie, -ery. In 7 consergerie, 
-ery. [F. conciergene, f. prec. ; see -EEY.] 

1 . Applied in French to the office of a concierge 
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(in sense 1), the residence or lodge of a concierge, 
and used as name of a prison belonging to the 
Palace of Justice in Paris ; in some of which senses 
it is occasional in Eng. as an alien word. 

xdio Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. no He [Ravaillac] was 
brought out of the consergery, being the prison for the 
palace. xflzB tr. Mathieu’s Patverfvll Pav. 138 The Con- 
ciergery [transl. 1632 gaole], the Court where they pleaded, 
the Treasury. .were built neere together. 183a Todd Cycl. 
Atiat. IV. 1463/2 Amblyopia in connection with presbyopia 
so common in the Conciergeries of Paris. 

f 2 . Name of the Scotch Merchants House at 
Campvere in Zeeland. Obs. 

1.613 Injunctions Comm, of Burghs in Northern N. 4 Q. 
I. 73 Neill Kae, Maister of the Consergerie houb of Cam- 
pbell-. Ibid. 74 The said Master of the Conserijerie sail 
intertinne the merchants of the best sort of the nation, 
t Conci'lei ». Obs. Also ^ cousile, 6 oonceill, 
-ciele, 7 ooncenle. [ad. F. concilier or L. con- 
cilidre : see Conciliate.] 

1 . trans. To make to agree ; to reconcile. 

1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
AlhO by vertu of hem [stars] dementis (»a* ben contrary 
eche to oliir hen con.siled [iS3S concyled, Lat coucilianiur\ 
and acordid. 1340 Hyroe tr. Vives' Instr. Chr. Il’em. 

I 11593) M j, Whom .she hath concilecl unto thee. XS70 Levins 
Manip. 131/14 To concile, conciliare. a i66x Fuller Wor- 
thies II. 339 He . . in .some sort was concilcd to the Church 
of Rome, a 1687 H. More True Crucifixe 18 Thus man 
to God, earth to conceale to heaven. 1744 Kliz.s Hkywood 
Fern, sped. (1748) I. Ded., To. .concile the sparkling Idea.s 
of the one with the correcting Judgment of the other. 

2 . To conciliate. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mankytide B 8. The dlfllcultic to 
conciele the good wyll of peruert people, 1333 Kijen De- 
cades 18 To concyle vnto hyni the frendeshypjie of the Ad- 
mirall. x6a* Bi>. Hall Serm. 15 Sept. (1627) 494 The matron 
cares oncly to concile loue by a grauc & gracefull modesty. 

Concile, obs. form of Coun.shl, 

+ GoncvliaiblCf «. Obs. [f. L, conciliare (see 
Concile) -t- -ble. So in mod.F.] Capable of 
being conciliated ; reconcilable. 

X643M1LTON A Wks. 118471203/1 Utter di-sconform- 

ity, not conciliablc, because not to be amended without 
a miracle. 167B R. L'Estrange Seneca's Mor, 1 1 7021 386 
There's a Conciliable Anger, and there is an Ittipjacable. 

+ Conci'liablOf sb. Obs, [ad, L. eoneiliiibul-uw 
place of assembly, f. concilium an assembly, on 
type of words in -ble through F. from L. •biiliun, 
e.g, siable. In med.L, used depreciatively, in 
comparison with concilium.] A small or secret 
assembly ; a conventicle ; applied esp. to an eccle- 
siastical council considered to be illegally as- 
sembled or schismatic. 

xsix Fisher Serm. agsl. Luther Wks. 343 This oncly 
cbyrche is the spouse of chryst, all other sembles. .be. .cun- 
CTlyables of the deuyll. 1389 Bacon Controv. Ch, ting. 
(T.), The conventicles and conciliables of hcreticks and 
sectaries. 1609 Bv. W. Barlow A nsvj. Nameless Catholic 
143 The stolne Conciliable and conucnticle of Trent, x^a 
Hales Schism 8 Ilntll the second Council of Nice, in whicli 
concileable [1677 conciliable] Superstition and Ignorance 
did conspire. 

Gonciliabule (k(ihsi'liabi»l). [mod. ad>. 
concilidbithtm (cf, vestibule, etc,), representing the 
original L.more closely than the earlier conciliable : 
see prec. Also in mod.F.] A small jirivate or 
secret assembly ; a conventicle, 

1817 H. Hunt m Cdbbett's JPJks, XXXII. 193 , 1 belong to 
..no Clubs, no Conciliabules, no .secret Associations, of alt 
which I disapprove, 1840 J. W. Bowbhn Life Gregory I'/l. 
I. 8; This council . .was a pretended one— in ecclesiastical 
language a conciliabule. 1885 M. Pattison Mem, vi, 183 
Haunting conciliabules, and reading fiery articles in the 
English Churchman. 

Gouciliaut (k^nsMiant), a. rare. [a. F, con- 
ciliant, pr. pple. of concilier to conciliate: sec 

-ANT.] — CONCILIATOBY. 

x88a Pall Mall G, 29 Nov. 4 Then rose the old chef in 
conciliant mood. 

Gonciliar (k^nsi-liu), a. [f, L. concilium + 
-ab: on L, type *conciliur-is. (There was a late 
L. consilidris of or pertaining to counsel : cf. the 
confusion between Council and Counsel.)] Of 
or pertaining to a council or its proceedings ; used 
esp. of ecclesiastical councils, 
a 1677 Barrow PcpdsSnprem. (i6Bj) 199 The Emperor was 
President., as an Orderer of the Concilmr transactions. 1700 
T. Baker Re/l, Leant. ConcilLsr debates, x8m6 W. 
Keary {title), Historical Review of Papal and Conciliar 
Infallibility. x88q Hatch Bampton Led. i. 5 The internal 
evidence for the history of the organization of Christianity 
rpges itself into two classes— patristic literature and con- 
ciliar literature. 

Hence Conci-llarly adv,, in a conciliar manner, 
by a council. 

1636 Bramhall Replic. viii. 336 This Decree was not con- 
ciliarly made, a iGyj Barrow Pope's Supreut. Wks. 1839 
VIII. 59 Those things that were conriliarly determined . , 
by the present Council. 1846 G. S. Faber Lett. Tradar. 
Secess, 182 The concUiarly determined Romish Rule. 
tGonciliarT’,*)!. Obs. [f, L. iwwZ/ww + -aby : 
on L.type *conctlidri-w : in mod.F. comiliaire. (L. 
htid consiliariust see Constliaby.)] ■; Conciliar. 

1616 Brent tr, Sarpis Council Trent (1676) 62B His 
Majesty had caused his Divines to consult upon . . odier con- 
ciliary afl^irs. 1654 Hammond Answ. Aniutadv, Ignat. 
vit, g 6 , 305 They send their expnssc decree . . a bby/ia, a 
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conciliarle, dogmatical definition. X702 Pari. Orig, Lowcy 
Ho. Com'oc. 25 Adjournments were there Voted as solemnly 
as any other Conciliary Decree or Resolution whatever. 

Conciliate (k^nsi‘li|eil), V. [f. L. concilidt-, 
ppl. stem of cottcilidre to combine, unite physically 
or in thought or feeling, to make friendly or agree- 
able, to recommend, to cause to meet, to procure, 
acquire, produce ; f. conciliwn convocation, CoUR- 
oiL. (The senses having been already developed in 
L. appear somewhat disjointedly in Eng.)] 

1 1. trails. To procure, acquire, gain, get, as an 
accession or addition. Obs. 

1548 Ld. SoMEnsET^/iV.^(;fl/.r A ijb, To still conciliate and 
hcape to your self moo.stc extreme misuluufc.s. X709 Ulaik 
viPhil, Trans, XXVII. 132 An admirable contriv.ance for 
adding Strength and condiiating length to this Muscle. 
X794 ti. Auams Nat, Exjt, Philos. III. xxiv. at Atoms. . 
enu neither conciliate motion to themselves, nor continue in 
motion longer than they are impelled. 

2. To gain (goodwill, esteem, etc.) by acts which 
soothe, pacify, or induce friendly feeling, (cf. 6.) 

JoYK Rxp, Dan. xi. (K.), Some kinges gaue their 
daughters to forein kinges in maryage to conciliate nmitie. 
1637-50 Row Hist. /w>A (18421 47 Noblemen and Ilarons. . 
frequent tlie Assemblie to conciUal the more reuerence and 
autoritic. 1751 J011N.SON Ramblor No. x8o T 7 The art of 
.. conciliating or retaining the favour of mankind, x^ 
Macaulay Hist, ling, 1 . 445 Hi.s neglect of the arts which 
conciliate popularity. 1876 (trotk Hth. Pragni, 71 The 
necc.ssity of conciliating a certain measure of esteem. 

b. of tilings. 

1646 Sir T. IlttowNE Pseud. lip. 332 A philtre, or plant 
that conciliates aireutinn. 1656 K. Moris Jinlhns. Tri. 
(1712) SU.sing. . Vngueatttin Pojndeum to anoint his Temples 
to conciliate .sleep. 1751 JToiin.son Rambler No. ifiO r 3 
Reasons why poverty does not easily conciliate afTection. 

c. Const, to, for. 

x66a Moke Philos. U'rit. Pref. Gen. (17121 4 Wliich can- 
not but conciliate much honour and reverence to the Priest- 
hood. X7SX Johnson Rambler No. 127 v 1 To conciliate 
indulgence to . . his performances. x886 Moru:y Mill 
Crii, hlisc. HI. 42 The dilTicult art of conciliating ns much 
support ns was possible, for. .unpopular opinions. 

1 3. To raak« acceptable, recommend. (In quot. 
rejl.) Ohs. 

_x6i 5 CiiAi’MAN Odyss. viii, 541 Kuryalu.s .shall here con- 
ciliate Ilimsclf with woids and gifts. 

4 . To reconcile, make accordant or compatiblc- 
*673 Aur, Pahki'.ii Corr. (1831) 430, I and Dr. May did 
conciliate the old stnlules niul rumrmed tiiein in Kin^ 
Edward's day. 1624 (iiu: Root out of Rnaref,^ How tins 
ingenuous lestiile did cnnuiliate sucli contrary saying.s. 
a 1656 Hai.i..s Gold. Rem. 111. (16731 46 To conciliate you 
the more to God and your reason. 1776 88 Giiiiion /> c/. <{• 
F, xxii. (Keagcrl, Conciliating the iiualities of a .soldier 
with those of a pliilosoplier. 1816 W./J’ayi.oh in Monthly 
Mtm, XI.I. 50a One metliud of conciliating the proofs of 
tlie execution, willt the proofs ofllie appearaucc afterwards. 
1869 I’jiirsoN tr. itHilkmin's The Sun (1870) 233 The at- 
tempts wliich liavc liceii made to conciliate the two tliuorius. 
+ 6. intr. To come to a position of friendliness ; 
to make friends itsith. Ohs. 

1748 RiciiAnnsoN Clarissa (i8nl I. afi, I owed him no 
compliments for trying to 1 oncilinte wiili liiin. Junius 
Rett, i, 6 He was called ujkiii to conciliate and unite. 2775 
IluKKK Corr, (1844) II. 61) There will ilien appear a remnant 
left in Great Jlrilnin, witli wliom America may conciliate. 

6. trails. To gain over in feeling ; to overcome 
the distrust or hostility of, by soothing and jmeify- 
ing means ; to induce friendly and kindly feelings 
in ; to soothe, placate, pacify. Also ahsol. 

x^2 Priestley Corrupt, Chr. 1 . 1. 47 Willing to conciliate 
the one, and yet not to oUciul the cither, 1794 Williavs 
yermont 184 Nature reconciles and conciliates tlie mind. 
1828 I)'I.sKAHLi Chtts. /, I. iv, 83 Tlic..Catliolic party., 
would be conciliated Iiy an English Catholic (jueen. 1850 
Pruscott Peru H. 295 Attemiiis to conciliate some of the 
opposite faction liy acts of lilicrality, x86j Oj;o, Emot 
llomola I, vi. He would never stoop to conciliate: lie could 
never forget an Injury, 

b. To make (things) amicable and agreeable; 
to disarm (objections). 

x8im Mar. EnoKwoinii Moral T. (18161 I. xx. 187 We 
must make allowances, and conciliate matters. 1884 Matwh, 
Ji.vam, II June 4/7 Tliey have done alt they can to con- 
ciliate objection!). 

7. ^ ^Mixture of a c and 6,] To win over from a 
position of distrust or hostility to (one’s side), 

1796 MoR.SK rimer. Geog. II. 382 Thus conciliating the 
army to their side. 1803 Ei>,MONHroHK in Gwen H’elleiley's 
Disp. 320 Every endeavour should be made to conciliate 
that chief to tlie interests of the British Government. 

Conciliating (kflnaidiiiHigl,///. a. [f. prcc. 
+ -INO “.] That conciliates ; that Induces friendly 
feeling or overcomes objection ; reconciling. 

x66i Qrigetis Opin. in Pmuuv (1721) I. 54 The concili- 
ating Principle of Souls and Matter. 1759 R. Kurd Dial, 
I. iR.), The more pliant and conciliating method of Cicero, 
X799 NkuiOn in Uicotia Disp, (184^) IV. 7 A man of more 
conciliating manners does not exist. 0x859 Macaulay 
Hist, Enp, V. 1 19 An excellent minister, .dignified yet con- 
ciliating in manner. 

I'lence Oonoi'Uatlxigly adv, 
x88o A. Duhrmuir Vida XI. X4X Come now, Vida, said 
Mary conciliatingly. 

GoDLOiliation (k^nsldii^i-Jun). [ad. L. eoncilid- 
iiStt-em, n. of action from conciliSrt to Corohiatk. 
So F. conciliation (in Cotgr.).] 

1. ^e action of bringing mto harmony ; har- 
monizing, reconcilement. 
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1543 Bale Yet a Course, etc. 52 b {T.)_ The concylyacion 
of the holye scripture.s and most auncient fathers. 1538 
Proclam. Q, Eliz. in Strype Ann, Ref, I. App. iii, 3 Until 
consultation may be had . . for the lietter conciliation and 
accord of such causes as .. are moved in matters and ceie- 
monies of religion. 1^8 Qtax Crt. Gentiles III. 210 The 
conciliation of human hbertie with Divine preditermination 
of the wil. 1877 H. Spencer Princ, Social. I. 626 This 
conciliation of the interests of the species, the parents, and 
the young. 

b. Court {tribunal') of conciliation : a court for 
composing disputes by offering to the parlies a 
voluntary settlement, the case proceeding to a 
judicial court if this is not accepted. 

1803 .Svn. .Smith IKXy. 11859! I. 55/2 The Tribunal of Con- 
ciliation, established .since 1795, is composed of the most in- 
telligent and respectable men in the vicinage. 

2. The gaining or winning by quiet means, 

X5S3 Lady Jane Ghev in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. Introd. 

6_ To. .proceed in the former commis-sion, for tlie concilia- 
tion of some good peace between our said good hrotlier and 
tlie French King. 0164S J. Gregory ( 1650! 65 
|T.) To the conciliation of rest and sleep, it is required that 
there he a moderate repletion. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 
81 r 8 llcncliceuce needful to the conciliation of the divine 
ftLvoiir. 

1 3. Peaceable or friendly uniun. Ohs. 
i6SS'So Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701! 628/1 Considering 
the conciliation of men among themselves. 1678 Cuiiwnui ii 
Intell. Syst. i. v. 896 Were there not a Natural Conciliation 
of ail Rational Creatures . . men could [not] have made any 
linn Cities or PolitieH. 

4. Conversion from a slate of hostility or dis- 
trust ; the promotion of good will by kind and 
considerate measures ; the exhibition of a spirit of 
amity, practice of conciliatory measures. 

, *775 IhiiiKU Sp. Comil. Wks. III. 26 If, Kir, we 

ineltnc to the side of coticUiaiion, we arc nut at all uiii- 
barrassed. .by any incongruous mixture of coercion and re- 
straint. 1792 Anecd, IV. Pitt III. xliit. 158 Let conciliutiiiii 
follow chastise:.'..:..: 1856 F-i -i' HCt Eng. (1858) I. iv. 

200 A policy liei. 1880 MfCAin iiv Gwu 

Times IV. Ivi. i>2.j '.’iic t '.e.: .'.f was . . tried, 

b. aftrih. 

1839 MARnvAT Diary Amcr, Scr. i. HI. iS Govcrumuiit. . 
defrays tlie wlinlc cxpcn.ses under the head of Coiiciliatioii 
Money. x886 Pall Mull G, 19 Aug. i/i Last year, when 
tlie Tories were on tlic conciliation line. 

5. Khet. 

[1706 I'uiLLiPS (ed. Kersey!, Coueilht/io, a Figure in 
Rlielniick. Hue .'iymuumis.l 1828 W'iiaii.i.y Rhei, in 
liueyel. Metrop. 267/1 In no point mure tluin in. .the Coni.i- 
liatiun (lu nilupt the term of the I.attii writersiuf the iu'arer.s, 
is it rciiui.sUe to consider who anil what the hearers arc. 
Hence CouGHla-tioniRt, an advocate of a policy 
of conciliation. 

tBz6 /lloi hni. Mag.XK.z.’i .Shall we fear to tell lliose 
Cuni'ilialioiiisls tliat we can do very well witliuut their 
giMul iipiniim? 

Conciliative (kjfnsidiialiv), a. [f. I., eonci/idt- 
ppl. stein of coneilitlre to CoNt.’iLi,vTB -f -IVB.] 
Tending to conciliate ; conciliatory. 

18x7 SiiUTiiLV Lett, (1856) III. 62 A cunciliutive and 
persuasive tone. ,1825 CoLi'.RnxjK Aids RfJl.\^i^^i\ I. 270 
With a coni'iliadve sliow of coincidence. 1865 Caklvi.k 
Fredk. Cf. V. xiv. ii, 176 , 1 answered -mildly rciirolialoiy, 
yet conciliative. (Sec also Gonsiliativk.] 

Conciliator (kfliisi-liiifitaji). [a. L. eoneiliiifor, 
agent- 11 , from coimlidn to CoNfioiATE : see -oit. 
Cf. F. conciliateur (ifith c. in litirc .] One who 
or that which conciliates ; esj>. one who leads op- 
posed parties to be friendly to each other; a 
jicaccmaker, arbitrator. 

ex575 Fl’lke Con/nt, Dort. Purgatory (1577) ,^^n Some 
mediatarcs and cunciliniures of Grigens eiror, with the 
erroneous practise of the church. 1654 Wiini.ocK^f»tfr(»w//rt 
233 It would lessen the iminlier 0? conciliatuurs : which 
c.M)nut themselves now write, hut as eng.igedly biassed to 
one side or the other. 1766 Suollhit 'Trai'. xxxix. II. 
227 (Jutl.) Tipping the searcher with half.in-crown, which 
is :i wonderful conciliator at all the bureaus in this country. 
X878 Dowoen Stud. Lit, 437 He remained . . a conciliator 
' among conflicting parties, 1885 Pall Mall G, aa .Sept. 9/1 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., has consented to act as conciliator 
on bvliair of the men. 

CoxLcrliatoriness. [f. ncxt f-XKRB.] The 
slate or quality of being conciliatory. 
x866 PaU Mall G. No. 500, 838 a 'ITic lesser virtue of tact 
, and cunciliatoriness. 18^ Farrar St. Paul II. 2^7 He 
I always unices a jierfect ccmciliatorine.ss of lone with an 
I absolute rigidity of .statement. 

i Conciliatory^ vk^nsi liiatari', a. »^and jA’ [ad, 

I I., type *concilm6ri~»s, f. connlidtor'. sec t’oN- 
fiUATOB and -ory. In inod,F. conci Haloing 
I Tending or calculated to conciliate; showing a 
' spirit of conciliation. 

X576 Fleming Pauopl. Episl, 366^Ar Epistle called Con* 
ciltatoric, wherein he craveth acquaintaunce with one wliome 
’ he never knewe, but by report. 1777 Burke Let, Sheriffs 

I /InV/n/ Wks. III. 203 The amiable and conciliatory virtues 
of lenity, moderation, and tendeniess, 1855 I’ntsaiTT 
Philip if, 1 . 1. V. 61 He had not the conciliatory manners 
which win the favor of., mankind. 

b. as sh. A measure calculated to conciliate, 
j 1778 Learuiug at a Loss II. 145 Penitencial.s, Media- 
tonals, andi Condliatories will be dupatched to my queer 
Father-in-law. 

f Conoi’liatrioo. Ohs. [a. F. conciliairice, 
to. of ccncitialcur CoxtnUATOBt see -tsicb.] 
« next t also used of things personified as feminine. 


1542 Bccon Palhio. Prayer Early Wks, (1843} 144 Prayer 
is the head of all goodne.ss, and the conciliatrice and pur- 
chaser of health and everlasting life. 

Conci’liailirix. rare. [a. L. concilidlrix, fem. 
of conciliator : cf. prcc.] A female conciliator or 
reconciler. 

i6xi CoicR.) Conciliatrice, a conciliatiix, recoiiciliatrix ; 
a woman that reconciles those that were enemies. 

II Gonci'liTim. The Latin equivalent of Council, 
occasionally used in technical language. 

1834 .Sir W, H.vmilton Discuss. (1852! 369 It is inex- 
pedient to allow the choice of academical teachers to the 
profe.ssor.s tlicmselve.s, be it uichur to the whole Concilium, or 
to tlie .several facultiuK. 1846 Grotc Greece 11. iii. (1849) 
II. 397 Lastly there was the geneiai concilium and religious 
fesUval held periodically at Koi'oncia. 1858 lIusiiNi Lt. 
AfrtA ij- Supernat. iv. (1864! 97 Hut Iiei'e we liayc a grand 
concilium, or republic of wills, acting cacli for himself, 

Conciuera'tioxL. [f. Con- altogether + Cinku- 
ATION.] ‘ Thorough reduction to ashes ’. 
x88i in Syd. .Koe. Lc.v. 

Conciunate ilqTiibi’Hr't', fpl. a. larc. [ad. L. 
concinndt-uSf pa, pple. concinmlre : sec next.] 
fl. K%fa.fph. Made fit; fitted («///o). Ohs. 
ax6oo Hooker Serm. iii. §4. Wks. x888 HI. 6.56 If God 
do stifler with uiiweariablc tnleraiion vessels cunuinnatc 
unto duatli. 16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Conemnaie, 
mittlu fit, finely npparreilcd. 

2. ttdj. Of language: .Skilfully pul together, 
appropriately arranged; of studied elegance or 
beauty. 

1548 Hall Chron. lien. VII, an. 5 (R.) He was a mninie 
of ripe iiulgcmunt in clcctinge and cliosynge coiiciniiatc 
turrncs, .niul aptu and uloqucntc wooutes X849 bra^ti's 
Mag. XL. 317 lieraiise of tlie ode's concinnatc c.NccllcncCt 
it is cspecidily difTiLult to tninslate it. 

Conciunate (kjlnsi'ncit'l, v. Now rare. [f. I,. 
concinndt; ppl. stem of concinmlre to join fitly 
together, etc., f. concinn-us : see (.'.oncinnr «.] 
traits. To put together filly ; to set right, arrange 
duly or neatly j to trim, adjust, prepare fitly. 

160X IIoLi.AN' 1 ) Pliny XIV. xx. I. 425 t.'.ito sets dotvnc a rr. 
celt to trim and com Innate wine ifor tiut is the very teaime 
wliit li lie vsesj in tliis manner. x6^ J . Ki,vi: Set m. Nov 9 
Snhtiltie . . acLominoilRteth, cniii iiniatrih cireum-.iaiues. 
x6s7 G. Siaiiici.y Ilelmont's Viud, 52 Some do < oin iiiii.iie 
tlie J'heory, otliers tlie piiit tii k of ili*' Art. 1831 Win u 1 1 1. 
in Todlmnter./nr. Il’.'s li'ritings U- i*"> lamgl.id 
you an: tiying to loia innate your noinciulutute, 

I Ifiice Ooncinniitnd ///. a. — CnNi'is.s.tTB ///. a. 
1657 l'hyt>> Diit., Com innaled, made fil for llm pinjioic, 
triinined, apparcllril. x868 ,\hiii k Mdett's TaNef. Intnid. 
9 In Older ili.tt > oncinn.iti-d .speei ti may not liegtiils u. fn.m 
tiiitli, or npluui- ms chanii us iiitu iitjiisikn anil rtror. 

t Concinaa’tioa. [«*!• !'• 

cinmliitin’Ci/itn, of action f. coneinndic: see pret'.j 
.Skilfully iiuiiirig together or ]»roi»erly adjusiing, 

1640 Hr, KK,vKni.i>.s Passions ix. 77 'rliatknittini; qnalitie 
of 1/jve to which lie elsewhere _proi»rIy usrrificlii the 
building, concinnatioii, and perfecting of the Saints. 

+ Conci*nne> o. Ohs, [ad. i.. conciiiU'Us skil- 
fully put together, ’vvcll-adjustcd.] ^ Well fitted 
together, skillully arranged ; Imnnoiiious, 

*569 Ni.wros Cit era's Olde Age 7l», NVhich, when we 
read, we nre r.mishcd with the tdrgancie and cuininiic 
vchcmemle tln-reof. <1x625 Bert .s_ //<!■*. (16.101 137 Heauty 
consists ill variety ofioloiiLs, and in a loiiiiinie disjHtsUion 
of sundry dilfcient 1659 H. I.'Ksthaslk Atliame 

Div. Off. .353 The aiuiUigy . , is i.on(.iinie and proimr. 

lienee f Oonoi'nxien.evv. 

1654 II. L'Estbasgi; Chns. / 116551 3a The. .torn iiinr<-se i f 
his niciiiithors. xevx True Nomouf. 247 '1 he gic.nrr es.iLt* 
ness of phrase, attaniahle in a Set-tornv. .the propriety, ton- 
cianmess and gravity, that may Im in [it]. 

t Concrune, », Ohs. [ad. L. ceneim&re.l 

CONCIN.VATK 

I a 1619 For iii.Kiiv .-1 theom, i. vii. { 3 riCj2< 53 roIisIriiiK and 
coiu'iniiing tlieir History, so smoothly, that there should 
not haue iiene found the least note of diueraity. 

Conoinnity ik^nsi nltih [ad, L, cominnilds, 
'tdt’cm, f. concimt'Us : sde Concinnb a. and -ITY.] 

1. .Skilful and harmonious adaptation or fitting 
together of parts; harmony, congrully, consist- 
ency. 

* 53 * Klvot Gar. i. xx, In euery of the said daunsk, there 
was a coiicinintie of meuing the foote and iHdy. 1621 
I loNNK .Verv/L LX vii. V. 56 This world a/ranie ol so iiinih 
hannony, so much com iimiiy and umvenirncy. x668 Hcnvi. 
IMess. Righteous Wks. 11834* 25* Mere contusion, without 
the least concinnity or order. 1675 Sir K. SiiLKin'hM. 
Treuut, Mauihus Prera(e7 Reasons, .grounded u[K)Ii the 
Conctnnity of 'I'ime and Conformity of .'study. 1835 Kiki.v 
Hetb. lust. Aninu (18327 11.303 For the xake of Loncinuity 
of nomenclature. 

b. (with //.) A hannony, a congruity'. + .!//«. 
An imperfect concord ; cf. conemnous tiisconi. 

164a (i. Watts tr. Raeau's Adv, Learu, 3x7 What nuin 
; despiaeth not (hone that hunt after these deformitiev and 
L'oncinnities. 1663 Petty in Rigaud Cerr. Sii. Men 118411 
1. 103, 1 devire you toaak IahtI Itrounker.. whether there 
l>e any thing in it but comectiirex and concinnitiea. XT^t 
Twining Studies (1882) 17 Concord)), and discords, 

and condnnities or imocifect concorda, 

2. Beauty of 8lyle produced hy a skilful con- 
nexion of words and clauses ; hence, more gene- 
rally, studied beauty, elegance, neatness of literary 
or artistic style, etc. 

Z577 Pkackak Card. Steyueuce t. {T,\ Cicero, who aup- 
poftM figU)K3 to be named of the Creciana sihewates, ea)M 
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them cmcimiitie. .comprising all ornaments of speech under 
one name. 1^7 J. Serjeant Solid Philos, sgg Art is to 
polish our Notions, and bring them to Exactness and Con* 
cinnity. 1769 Swintom in Phil. Traits. LX. %^iiote, Ihe 
Sicilians . . excelled . . in the elaborate concinnity of their 
money. iSSs Stopf, Brooke Li/e Roberlsott I. 1B7 The 
clearness and concinnity of the thought and its illustra- 
tion. *878 Dowden Shtd. Lit. 183 As great a master as 
Addison of concinnity in the playful. 1881 Blackie Lay 
Serm, vi. 198 The graceful concinnity of Livy. *886 G. 
Allcn Maintie'sSahe xxiii, There was a neatness and con- 
cinnity about the way it worked that charmed her. 

■fo. with pi. A Studied beauty or elegance. 

1866 Motley Dutch Rep. ii. iii. 183 A discourse . . not 
likely, with all its concinnities . . to exert a soothing in- 
fluence upon the people. 

Conciunous (k^nsrn3s)j a. [f. L. concinn-us 
(see prec.) -H-ons.] 

1. Fitly put together or arranged, harmonious ; 
agreeable, elegant, grace*fnl. rare. 

1663 Glanvill Lux. Orient, i. <i68s) 3 Till something else 
appear more concinnous and rational. 

+ 2. Mtts. Harmonious. Obs. 

Concinnous discord (or interval) : a discord or dissonant 
interval which can be used in harmony. 

1654 Charleton Physiolagia 227 The Concinnous, or 
Harmonical Sound . . called . . in our language the Twang. 
1604 W. Holder /farinony ix. (1731) 147 Those [discords] 
only here consider’d, which are (as the (Greeks term'd them) 
Coiiciiinotis, apt and useful in Harmony. ^ X737-SX 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., i)iscords are distinguished^ into con- 
cinnons and inconeinstous intervals. 1746 Phil. Trans. 
XLIV. 269 A Scale adapted only to the concinnous Con- 
stitution of one Key. 1760 Stiles Anc. Grk. Music, ibid. 
LI. 721 The mutations by concinnous intervals. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. Vll. 434/1 Concinnous intervals, in Music, are the 
various concords. 

3. Characterized by concinnity or studied ele- 
gance of style. 

1831 De Quincby IPhiggisin VI. 123 That most coii- 
cinnous and rotund of professors, Mr. Heyiie. 

Hence Couoi'niioiisly adv. 

1737-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Concinnous, A system is said 
to DC concinnous, or concinnously divided, when the parts 
thereof, considered as simple intervals, are concinnous. 

+ Co’ncion. Obs. [ad. L. conlim-e/n (in later 
spelling cofuton ), contracted from 
CoNVENTioiT, public assembly, speech or oration 
before an assembly. Cf. OF, conciott, -lion as- 
sembly, public harangue.] 

1. An assembly, 

1533 Bellekden Livy (182a) 164 (Jam.) Als sone as he bad 
gottin thaim about him in inaner of concioun, he apperit 
full of haterent, and . . said in this maner. — ibid. 50 He 
commandit baith the pepill to compere to his concioun. 
1563-87 Foxe a. i-M. (i68f} 1 , 338/1 Faschalis . . both in 
puhlick concion, and in writing, .restored again to the Em- 
perors. .the Prerogative of Election. 

2. An oration before an assembly; a public 
speech or harangue. 

1541 Elyot Image Gov. 6 Unto whom often tymes . . he 
made a solemne concion or proposition, callyng them his 
companions. _ 1563-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1596) 06/1 Onlie a 
funerall concion was used. 1644 Bulwer Chiron, 144 In 
a Concion to a Congregation of the people, 
i' Co’Ucioual, a. Obs, [ad. L. contioftdl-is 
belonging to an assembly : see prec. and -al.] Of 
or belonging to a public assembly or a public dis- 
course ; belonging to public preaching. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 429 It is not a formal 
thanksgiving, hut an annunciation or predication of Christ's 
death— concional not adorative. 1646 S. Bolton Arraignm, 
Err. 288 There is a three-fold rebuke, Fraternall, Con- 
cionall, Judicial.. the second may he done by one single 
Pastour. 1656 Blount Glossagr., Concional, pertaining to 
a Sermon or Oration, or to the Assembly or Pulpit. 1711 
G. Cary Phys, Pkylactick 141 Either in Doctrine called 
Concional, or in Discipline termed Judicial, 

t Co'XLCiouaary, a. Obs, [ad. L. contwmri-us 
belonging to an assembly : see -aby 1.] = prec. 

01(554 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 73 There be four things a 
Minister should be at, the Conscionary part. Ecclesiastical 
story. School Divinity, and the Casuists. In the Con- 
scionary part he must read all the Chief Fathers, both 
Latine and Greeke wholly. 1681 'iHzviLS Plato Rediv, 12 
There were two sorts of preaching ; the one Concionary, 
which was used by the Apostles and other Missionaries. 
1711 G. Cary Phys. Phylactick » 8 As to the Concionaty or 
Doctrinal Part, and J udicial or Discipline, 
t Co’uciouatei V. Obs, [f. L. contidnat- ppl. 
stem of confidnart to deliver an oration, to harangue, 
f. contidiueni ; see above. Cf. OF. concioner, 
~onfier.'\ intr. To deliver an oration ; to preach, 
a 1654 Webster Appiiis ^ Virg. v. iii. The same hands 
that yesterday, to hear me concionate And oratorize, rung 
shrill plaudits forth. 

t Co’lLciouative, a. obs.—^ [f. as prec. + -IVE.] 
= CONOIONATORY. 1864 in Webster. 

Co’ncionaitoX’. rare or Obs. [a. L. agent-n. f. 
coniidndt-x see above. CLOY, coiidoimteur.'] One 
who makes speeches or harangues ; a preacher. 
1633 Cocke ram, a Preacher. 1654 Gaytom 
Pleas. Notes tv. xi. 246 Like some simple Concionator, who 
naming his Text in a Country Auditory, shut the book, and 
took leave of it, for the whole howre. 1B30 Carlyle in 
Fipude Life (188a) II. lao No priest, but a concionator, 

2. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed, Kerseyl, Concionator . . In our ancient 
Writers, a Common Council-man, a Mot-worthy, a Freeman 
call d to the Hall or Assembly. 


+ Co’]lcioiiaito:r 7 f Obs. [ad. L. type *con- 
tidndtori'Us ; see prec. and -oby.] Of or belcinging 
to a concionator ; pertaining to public speaking. 

1634 E. Knott tM. Wilson) Charity Maint, i. v. § 20 A 
Concionatory declamation. *651 Smith in FullePs Abel 
Rediv., Willet 375 He . . gave them some concionatory 
exhortations. 1693 BpcRLEV Disc. Dr. Crisp 10. 

t Goncioua'trix. Obs. rare‘~^. [a. L. fern, of 
CoNCiONATOB: see -teix.] a woman who harangues 
the people. 

c 1430 Capgrave LNe St. Kath, v. xvi. 960 Brynge foorth 
this woman, brynge pis concyonatrix. 

CoBLci'piency. [f. next: see-ENCY.] 

The quality or state of being concipient or con- 
ceptive ; pi. concipient states, conceptive acts. 

1835 Coleridge Aids Refl. (1848) I. 178 In strict and 
severe propriety of language I should have said . . con- 
cipiencies or conceptive acts rather than conceptions. 

Concipient (kpnsrpi&t), a. rare. [ad. L. 
concipient-em, pr. pple. of cotuipSre to Conceive.] 
That conceives, conceiving. 

1813 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. xv, By puffs concipient 
some in ether flit. 1835 Coleridge Lay Serm., Statean. 
Man, App. B, ITie man himself considered as a concipient 
as well as percipient being. 1853 Fraser’s Mag, XLVI. 90 
That wonarous hermaphrodite, who Self-concipient, breeds 
from no embrace. 

Concise (k^nssi-s), a, [ad. L. concis-us cut up, 
concise, pa, pple. of cotutddre to cut up, cut to 
pieces, f. con- -f csedfre to cut. Cf. F. concis in 
same sense (i 6 th c. in Littre).] 

1. Of speech or writing : Expressed in few words ; 
brief and comprehensive in statement ; not diffuse. 

C1590 Marlowe Faust, L no, I that have with concise 
syllogisms Gravell'd the Pastom of the German Church. 
1636 B. JONsoN Diseov, Wks. (Rtldg.) 758/2 The concise 
style, which expresseth not enough, but leaves somewhat to 
he understood. 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit, (1742) II. 58 
To compile this . . Treatise, in the concisest manner pos- 
sible. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman ii. (1841) I. 13 A 
tradesman’s letters should be plain, concise, and to the pur- 
pose. 1828 WiiATELY Rhet. in EtteyeL Meirep. 243/1 Other 
arguments may occur to Mm. .more clear or more concise. 
D. applied to persons. 

1604 Drayton Moses il (R.), Lest too concise injuriously 
we wrong Things that such state and fearfulness impart. 
1693 SnADWELLPh/«»/«rs HI. i, Pr’ythec whv ? be concise. 
1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park (1851) 177 If he wrote to 
his father, no wonder he was concise. 

0 . transf, Occup 3 ring little time 5 brief, direct.. 

1785 Palev Mer. Philos, (iSi8),II. 401 He who has the 
beneftt of a conciser operation, will soon outvie and under- 
sell a competitor who continues to use a more circuitous 
labour. 17. . Cowper Moralizer Corrected 6 His hours of 
stu(^ closed at last, And finish’d his concise repast. 

1 2. ? Containing much in little space, small and 
compact. Obs. tmue-ttse. 

1614 J. Cooke Tit Quoqne in HazI, Dodslcy XI, 234 A 
pretty concise room ; Sir Lionel, where are your daughters f 

1 3. (See quot.) Obs, [L, concidh-e to cut down, 
kill ; to beat severely.] 

1656 Blount GA>rir!gp'.,Co/«:/rr, brief, beaten, cut, mangled, 
or killed. 

t Concise (k^nsai’z), v. Ohs. rare. [f. L. 
concts- ppl. stem of concidSre to cut up, cut away ; 
see prec.] trans. To cut off, mutilate. Hence 
Conci'sed ppl, a., Conci'siiiff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

i6§9 Milton Civ. Power Wks. (1847) 416/2 This concising 
punishment of circumcisers became a penal law therupon 
among the Visigothes. x66a S, Fisher Rusticks Alarm 
Wks. (1679) 400 The concised Letter-lauding ew. 

Concisely (k^nssl-sli), adv. [f Concise a. + 
-LY 2.] In a concise manner. 

1684 J. Goodman Wint. Ev. Cottf, p. iii. (T.), You will not 
be too prolix in your arguments; but deal concisely and de- 
cretorify. xyxs-RS Broome Odyssey {J,\ Ulysseshere speaks 
very concisely, 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 27s, I define 
figure . . more concisely, the limit of solid. 

Conciseness (kpasoi-snes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Concise quality ; brevity, terseness. 

16a 0. Walker Oratory 35 Such a conciseness, not onely 
avoiding . . Tautology, but savouring of . . acuteness, force, 
and clearness. 1695 Dryoen Pref, wd Misc. (R.), 'I'he 
conciseness of Demosthenes. 1751 Johnson Rambler No, 
*57 T 7 An old clergyman, who rightly conjectured the 
reason of my conciseness. 2856 Emerson Eng. Trails, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) IL so They value them.selves . . on 
conciseness and going to the point, in private affairs. 1873 
Black Adv, Phaeton vil 89 What is slang but an effort 
at conciseness? 


Concision (kpnsrgan), [ad. L. concTsidn-em 
cutting up, n. of action f. concTddre to cut up. 
With sense 3 cf. precision.'] 

1. The action of cutting to pieces or cutting 
away; mutilation. 

138a Wyclif yoelUL 14 Peplis in the valley of concUioun, 
or sleaynge to gydre. 1609 Bible (Douay) ibid., The day 
of our Lord is nigh in the valley of concision. *61* Bible 
ibid., ftiarg. *668 Elborowe Bp. Polycarp ^ Ign. 78 
The violence of beasts, scattering of bone.s, concision or 
chewing of members. *805 G. S. Fabcr Dissert. Proph. 
(1806) L SI Then will the wine-press of God's wtath begin 
to be trodden in the valley of concision. 

2. In Phil. iii. 2 (from the Geneva version of 1557 
onward) it translates Gr. KaraTOfiif ‘cutting off, 
cutting up used there instead of mptroid] * cir- 
cumcision’, and applied contemptuously to the 
Jndaizing (ilhristians. 


CONCLAMATIOIT. 

*557 N. T. (Genev.) Phil. iii. 2 Beware of the concision 
[so Khem., 16** and *88*; Gr. /SAeirere ttjv KaTaroixriv, 
Vulg. videte concisionem, Wycl. dyuysioun ; Tindale, 
Cranmer dissencion]. 1607 Schol. Disc, agst, Auiichr. 1. 1. 
45 Peter preached against the_ abu.se of the lewish cere- 
monies, to which the Concision turned them, rdia U. 
Taylor Comm. Titus I 10 (1619) 219 So of such Christians 
as turn lewes againe : beware of the concision, and be- 
take vs to the circumcision. *879^ Farrar St, Paul II, 432 
note. Concision means circumcision regarded as a mere 
mutilation. 

t b. Hence, a rending or division (of the church) ; 
a schism. Obs, 

*557 N. T, (Genev.) Phil. iii. 2 note, The false apostles 
gloned in their (Hircumcisiou, wher ynto S. Paul iiere al- 
ludeth, calling them concision, wliich is cutting of and tear- 
ing asunder of the phurche. *642 Ansiu. Observ. agst, 
Nlugi6 Whether this observer liath decided anything who 
hath promoted the concision. asji6 South Serm, III. Ep. 
X>ed.(R.), Those of the concision who made it [the division] 
would do well to consider . . the likclic.->t way to settle and 
support a church. 

3. = CoNo:sENES.s. [so F. concision.'] 

[Not in Johnson or Todd *753-1818.] *774 W. IIooplr 
Rational Recreat. (1794I I. Advt. 3 The whole . . will . . he 
delivered with more perspicuity and concision. *834 Byron 
Juan XV, xxii, *865 Lewes in Porin. Rev. II. 692 Con- 
cision gives energy, but it also adds re.straint. *882 Mokli.y 
Cobden II. vi. 161 Lord John Russell described tlie state of 
things with characteristic concision, 

Ooncistory, obs. f. Consistory. 
t Conci'SUre. obs.—'^ [ad. L. concTstlr-a a 
cutting, f. concTddre to cut up.] «= Concision.^ 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Concision, Concisnre, a cutting or 
dividing; a rent or schism. 

tCo'ncitate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. conciidt- 
ppl. stem of concitdre to move violently, excite, f. 
con- ■+ citdre to move ; see Cite.] trans. To stir 
up, rouse, excite. Hence + Oo'ncitatod ppl, a, 
*571 Rich Mercury fy Soldier Eiiij, Cyrus King of Persia 
mynaing to concitate tlie myndes of liis people. *653 J. 
Hall Height Eloquence p. Ivii, Concitated passions. *656 
in Blount Glossogr. 

+ Concita’tion. Obs. [ad. L. concitatidn-em, 
n. of action f. concitdre ; see jirec. Cf. obs. F. 
concitation (Cotgr.),] Stirring uji, rousing, or ex- 
citing ; agitation, excitement ; esp. of the mind. 

*533 tr. Erasmud Com, Crede 93 Certayn men liaue^sayde 
that the holy ghoste . , is noughte cIs but the concitation or 
styrrynge of a godly mynde. *603 Fi.orio Montaigne ii. 
xxxl 400 So long as our pulse panted, and we feele any 
concitation. *656 Stanley Hist. Philos. I. vm. 74 When 
this fervour and concitation of the minde is inveterate. 

t Concita'triac. Obs. [a. L. fern, of coneilalort 
agent-n. f. concitdre ; see above and -TBix,] 
x6xx Cotcr., Concitatrice, a concitatrix, inuitresse, pro- 
uokeresse. 

t Conoi'te, v, Obs. rare, [a, OF. concile-r, atl. 
L. concitdre : see above.] traits. To stir tip, excite. 

*554 Philtot Exam. ^ Irril. (Parker Soc.) 429 For this 
fierce beast conciteth nothing than war, than manslaughter, 
than plagues. *643 Loud. Apprent, Declar. in Ihtrl. 
Misc. iMalh.) V. 303 Your former gracious acceptation of 
petitions, .hath concited us. .to address ourselves also . . to 
this honourable assembly. 

t Concl'tizexi, Obs. [cf. F. concitqyenJ] 
Fellow-citizen, co-citizen. 

*428 Proc. at^ York, in RHsc. (Surtees, No. 851 4 Nopht. . 
also a concitezin, hot als a straunger. a 1572 Knox Hist, 
Re/. Pref. (R.), Whether it be by a neighbour, or a stranger, 
or a foreigner, or a con-citizen. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
m. V, (1632) 508 To gratifie their concitizens and fe]lowe.s. 
x6og Earl Stirling Aurora ii. (R.i, Lest that the torments 
which I feele Might likewise my con-citizens annoy. 
Conck, obs. var. Conch (sense 7 '. 
Concla’maut, a. [ad. L. concldmdnl-, pr. pple. 
stem of conclaindrel] Calling out together. 

*890 Daily News xaAisa. 2/3 Reason ana conscience., 
he must . .obey their conclamant voice. 

tCo*xiclainate,///.a. Obs. rare. [?ad.L. i'( 7 b- 
cldindt-us lamented, lamentable, pa, pple. of con- 
cldiiidre ; see next.] ? Lamented, lamentable. 

*6^* Biggs New Disp, 149 The conclamate cold of the 
ambient. 

t Co’nclamate, ». Obs. rare, [f, L. concldmdt-, 
ppl. stem of concldmdre to call out together or 
loudly, to lament ..the dead), f. con- -H cldmdre to 
call out.] trans. To call out against. 

Hence t Co’nolamated^/. a, 

*658 Bp. Reynolds Van, Creature Wks. {1677) 6 The so 
much conclamated and scorned peevishness of a few silly, 
unpolitick, unregarded Hypocrites. 

Gonclamation (k^klam^i'/an'., [ad. L. con- 
cldinatidn-em, n. of action f. concldmdre : see prec.] 
1. A loud calling out of many together ; esp. of 
loud lamentation for the dead. 

1637 May Lucan il 23 Such a silent woe . . Before his 
lun^ll conclamation. *705 T. Greehhill Art Embalm. 
57 (TO The Rotnans used conclamation, or a general outcry, 
set up at equal intervals before the corps, by persons who 
waited there on purpose. 1836 Lane Mod. Rgypt. (1849) 
II. XV. 286 Many of the females of the neighbourhood, 
hearing the conclamation, come to unite with them in this 
melMchoIy task [bewailing the dead!^ 

+ 2 . A shout of approval or disapproval, Obs. 
*65* Howell Venice 1x5 This . , was smswet'd with ap- 
PlausM and wonderfull condaxnations. z68e Allen Peace 
if Unity 94 The fiire-mentioned repetitions, abruptiems, re- 
sponses, and oondamations. xyJb Ambkbst Terrst Fil. 
xxii, 1x6 They were continually insulted with loud peals of 
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hisses and conclamations of efmvti wii/i t 7 ie Roundheads. 
Ibid, xxxviii, 206 Amidst the insults and conclamations of 
a rascally mob. • 

Conclave (kp'nklaiv). Also 8 -oleave. [a. F. 
eo/tclave L. cofulave, pi. concldvia, a place that 
may be locked up, f. con~ together + davis key.] 

1 1 . A private room, inner chamber, closet. Obs. 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. 15 Pylat sendyth iiii knytes . . To keep 
the blody body in his dede conclave. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Venus 11. 591 In ane conclaue all maid of Chi-islall cleir : 
Inclusit thay war. 1623 Cockeham, Conclaue, an inner 
parlour [cd. 1636 adds a priuie roome, a closet], a 1646 J. 
Gkecouy Posthnma (1630) 13 That they [the Septuagiui 
traii.slalor.s] were placed everie one in a several Conclave. 
*753 Mrs. Delanv Corr. 20 Nov. (1861) III. 241 The 
Duchetis has fitted up the little room out of her conclave that 
opens into the garden in the Gothic taste, 
b. 

a 1626 Racon Nem ah . ii The situation .. in the secret 
Conclave of .such a vast 80.1. 1664 Evelyn .S'j'ftirt(i776) 147 
At the first peeping out of the Winter Conclcave. 

2 . Spec. The place in which Ihe Cardinals meet 
in private for the election of a Pope. 

*393 Gower Con/. I, 234 The cardinals, that wolden save 
The Tonne of lawe in the conclave, Gon for to chese a new 
pope. *494 Fahyan vii, 323 V» cardynallys beyng in y 
conclaue or counceyll chaiunbre, where y‘> pope is accus- 
tomyd to be chosen. *69* W. 13. Hist. Rom. Conclave i. r 
'Tis he too that takes care to have the Conclave built with 
Timber, 1883 Auuis & Arnoli) Cath. Diet. s.v., The large 
halls of the palace are so divided by wooden partitions as 
to furnish a number of sets of .small apartments . . all open- 
ing upon a corridor.. On the tenth day a solemn Mas.s of 
tlie Ploly Ghost is said in the Vatican cliurch, and after 
it the Cardinals form a procession and proceed to the con- 
clave, taking up llicir respective apartments as tlie lot has 
distributed tliem. 

3 . The assembly of cardinals met for the election 
of a Pope. 

Idas Uii.vi,m Microrosmos 18 r Allotting it to tlie Conclaue 
of Cardinals. x6sx Iteli^. JVo/ion. 3do He had been long 
a Cardinall and at two or three Conclaves or Elections of 
I’oiies. xdfid llRAMiiAi-i. Reblic, v, 305 Whom docs the 
Conclave chusc ! An uniuensall Pastor? No, butcxpre.ssely 
a Ilishop of Koine. 1841 W. Spauuno Italy ij- It. Jsl. III. 
53 A conclave, which opened at Venice in March xSoo, had 
raised to the pitnal chair Cardinal Chiarnmonti. 
b. loosdy. The liocly of cardinals. 
x6x 3 SiiAK.s. Iltn. VIII, n. ii, too, I .. llianke the holy 
Conclaue for llieir limes. X839 KnuiiiTi.nv Hist. lin^. II. 
33 When tlic news, .reached Rome, the conclave was furiou.s. 
0 . attrib. 

x6Sx Coi.viL Whiles SuppUc, (*751) 39 So conclave fathers 
do conclude. Ibid, 157 A conclave brother. x 586 J. Shr- 
ji:ant Ilist.Menttsi.CoHv.KwR, In the Conclave Election 
of a Pope. 

4 . tmnsf. Any private or close assembly, esp. of 
an ecclesiastical character. 

_x:|68 Gramok Chron. II. do As the Archbishop was 
sitting benelh in a conclave with his felow llishops ahnut 
him, consulting togitlier. xdu Ausiin Medit. 68 Thu 
Tenet and Canclusion of the Hanhedrim (the great Coun- 
cell or Conclave of the Kaljhins'. x8o8 .Scott Mann, it, 
xviii, A cresset . , dimly served to show 'Hie awful conclave 
met below. 1856 Miss Mulock J. llali/n.x 339 The 
respectable concl.ave above-stairs. x866 Motley Dutch 
Rep. I. iii. 108 The three, .who composed the secret conclave 
or cabinet. 

6. Phrase. In conclave (in senses 3 and 4), 

X524 WoLSKY in Fiddes Id/e ii. (1726) 73 The Cardinals 
then lieing in conclave. x6oy Mii/roN L, 1. 79s The 
great .Serauhic Lords and Cherubim In close recess and 
secret conclave sat, 1843 Dishari.i Sybil 359 You yourself 
are ever brooding, and ever in conclave too, with persons 
who , . are the preachers of violence. x86a C. 8tkktton 
Cheg. Life I, so The head-master . . happened to be sitting 
in conclave witli some of the assistant teachers, 
t Concla'vicali a. Obs, rare. [f. L. conclave 
(see prec.) +-10 + -al; after derical, etc.] Of or 
pertaining to a conclave. 

x66o S. FisitKR Ruslicks Alarm (167511 34s The New 
Testament,, lay luckt tm from all tlie Laity, within the 
line.-i of her Conclavical, Clerical Communication. 

Oonolavist (kp*nklc>visth [a, F, conclaviste, 
It. condavisla, f. conclave ; see above and -iht.] 

1 1 . One of the cardinals in conclave. Obs. 

[1598 Florid, Conclauista, a fellow cliooser of a Pope, or 
one that is admitted in the Conclaue.] x6x6 IIhunt tr. 
.Sarpi's Hist. Vounc, Trent (1676) 5x8 The Pope, consider- 
ing that the Conclavists of account remain at Rome. X656 
Rlount' Olossogr,, Conclavist, one of tliose Cardinals that 
meet in ilie conclave fur the election of the Pope. 

2 . One who attends on a cardinal in conclave. 
x 6 siS in Dlount OIossost. *670 Lend, Gas. No. 437/3 The 
Conclavist or Chamlier-keeper to Cardinal Alhici was lately 
put out of the Conclave. X69X W, 1 ), Hist. Rom. Conclave 
lii. 9 Every Cardinal brings into the Conclave along with 
him a Conclavist and two aervants, xni-d 8 Gibuoh Decl. 
4 /<'. Ixvi. 139 mle (Seager), The Cardinals knocked at his 
door ; but his Conclavist refused to interrupt the studies of 
llessarion. X883 Addis & Arnold Cath. Diet, s. v. CoMlave, 
Each Cardinal is allowed to have two members ofhis house- 
hold in personal attendance upon him [in the cooclave] ; 
these are called eofulavists, 

GoncU’mate, v. rare, [f. con, together with 
+ CiiiMATK : app, suggested by aeclitnatel\ irans. 
To innre to a dtmate, acclimatize, 
x8^ in Wedstkr. 18. , Ocilvib cites G. Rev. 
t ConolO'Sei a. Obs. rare, [a, CJF. ww/m:— late 
L. conclansus closed in, f. con- H- dausus dosed.] 
Closed in, shut in, enclosed. 
exM Afirour Satuacioun 4961 Thow art the gardyn 
condose of swettest Aromatyze alle. 


t Conolou’tment. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Coif-+ 
CliOOT V. + -MENT : cf. £ 0 inpatchine 7 itl\ A clouting 
together, a patchwork. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 133 Wee , . count him a 
Heathen IDeutne, that alledgeth any illustration out of 
humaine Authors, and makes not all bis sermons conclout- 
ments of scripture. 

Conclucion, -oyon, obs. ff. CouciiUSioir. 
Conclu'dable, -ible, a. rare. [f. Conclude : 
see -BLE.] That may be concluded or inferred. 

16x7 Hieron IVhs. II. 179 That nothing, among the ntes 
..was to bee slighted ouer..is thought to be iustly con- 
cludeable out of that DeuL vi. i. x63S H. Moke Ath. 
Antid. (166a) 160 The Existence of the Manichcan God is 
not concludible. 

Conclude (k/fnkl/rd), v. [ad. L. condud-ere 
to shut up closdy, close, end, f. con- + datidih-e to 
close, shut.] 

I. To shut up, enclose, include. 

•j" 1 . (in physical sense). Obs. or arch. 

*43»“5o tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 423 [There] be ij waters, oon 
of whom concludcthe an yle moved to and fro with the 
wynde. 1607 Toi'scll Four-/. Beasts (1673I 92 It is usual 
to conclude them in Parks. I794_G. Adams Nat. E^p. 
Philos. 1. xi, 449 When an animal is cuncludud in a limited 
ouantity of. ,air, it dies as soon ns the air is vitiated. X839 
Ti{NNY.son Merlin 4 Viv. 310, 1 dreamt Of some vast charm 
concluded in that star. 

b. /g. 1388 Wyclu' Gal. iii. 33 Hut kcriplure hath con- 
cludid [1383 cnclosyde] alle thingis vndir .synne. x6ix 
Hiule Rom. xi. 32 God hath concluded [Gr. avviKXtLtxt, 
Revised shut tin] them all in vnbelicfc, that he might haue 
mercy vpon all. x86s Uusiinell Vicar, Sacr. 111. v. 338 
Wliom he has first arrasted and concluded in sin, 

+ 2 . To include, comprehend, comprise, sum up. 
e 1386 Chaucer Kui.’s T. 500 And achortly to conchideu nl 
hi.s wo, Ho moche .sorwc had never creature. X533 F it xii i:uu. 
Husb. § t6o There be...x. commaundenicntus..uut they ho 
all^ concluded and comprehended in two. ^ X647 N. Uacon 
Hist, Disc. Ivi. (1631) 163 That., the written Laws were 
wholly concluded into the Norman tongue. 1674 I’LAvroui) 
Shiil M m. hi. it In tlic simple Concord I conclude all his 
compounds. 1709 St'aniioiie Parnblir, XV. 53 Each Mcmhcr 
of the City or Ilurough is concluded as a Citi/en. 1828 C. 
WoRD-swoin II Kim! Chas. /, 154 It aiipeurs . . in a nutshell, 
contained and concluded almost wholly under that single 
word ‘ however '. 

'I- ta. To shut up or comprehend within definite 
limits ; to restrict, confine. (Also with ///.I Obs. 

XS48 G1.S1 Pr. Mane n8 Whereas Christ salcih God is in 
limvcn, lie doth not by his so saieng conclud and hcnieii 
him. ther. 1642 Declar, Lords 4 Com. 6 June 6 Much Icsse 
can tile Power of P.TrIianicnt he cuncludud by his Majesties 
command. 1646 J. Giu.uaRV Notes tf Ohcrsu (i6s<^ 72 The 
Fsiithrul Church of that time, concluded u)) in the family of 
Ketli, X679 Pr.NN Addr. Proi.M. U. C 16921 68 Those that cliuse 
to he concluded by the Letter and Text ufChrist's Testament, 
c. To confine, or shut up to. 

1646 II, Lauhlhcb Comm. 4 ll’anvvn’th Angels 
'i'he saints not so concluded to one Angell, as nut to injoy 
oftentimes the service of many. 

+ 3 . a. To shut up Jmn a course of action, etc. ; 
to preclude, debar, restrain, ‘ estop Obs. 

1382 WvcLti' 3 Satn, xviii. 28 Eleasid be the Lord ihi God, 
that hath concludid the men, that rereden lier hoondis 
nyeiia my lord the kyng. X483 Act x Rich, III, c. 0 S * 
The iiaid..EefendanC!ibe not concluded thereby, but.. may 
nn.swer and plead to the Action, xdax Etsme Debates Ho. 
Lords (18701 8s The protestacioii to be entred ther . . but 
not to conclude us from judgingeof Flood, xyoeSTANiium. 
Paraphr. III. 176 Suffer Lararus to go and warn my 
Relations wlio are not yet thus finally concluded by iJeath. 

b. To shut Up to a course of action, etc. ; to 
bind, oblige. Still in legal use. 

*393 Gower Con/, I. X85 This open thing . . Concludetli 
him by suche a way, Thatlie the feith mo iiedc obey. 2540 
Act 33 Hen, VIII, c, 36 § 1 Kynes w’itli proclamacions . . 
shiildbe a fynalcndeand conclud aswelprviiies as .strangers 
to the same, xdyx H. SruauE Reply 34 The Theologiciaiis 
did not liold themselves concluded by the .Sentiments of 
the Canonists. x6go Locke Govt, 11. viii. (Ktldg.) 98^ Tlie 
consent of the majority shall . . conclude every individual, 
1883 Law Rep, ix Q. Bench 575 In settling the value of a 
copyhold fine the tenant is not concluded by the amount of 
rent, .reserved on tlie preroi.seii. 

+ 4 . To overcome in argument ; to conftitc, 'shut 
up ’ ; to convince. Obs, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14713 (Cott.) Wit wordes siiilk war |;ai 
Wit sell concluded and ouerenmmin, CX37S Sc, Leg. 
Saints, CatbariHaosCt A madyne .. pat throw gret wit & 
sutelte Concludis all my inene Sc me. X40X Pal. Poems 
(1859) II. 86 By verre coiitradtccion thou cuncludist thi silf. 
1407 fixam. IV, Thorpe in Arb. Gameryi. 53 In all those 
temptations, Christ concluded the Fiend. X5u Mokk 
Cot/nU Tindetle Wko. 439/1 When they be confuted and 
concluded openly therin. 1704 Hearnk Duct, Hist. I17141 
1. 383 Though the Scythians had better Ar^ments to oiler 
. .they would not be concluded by them, 1x858 Bushn'eli. 
Serm. Nexu Li/e 91 The mere seeing of any wonder never 
concludes the mind of the spectator,] 

tb. To refute (a statement). Obs. rare, 

1388 WvcnF Prol. 36 Job arguetn ajens hise enemyes . . 
and concludith many enourrstbat suen of hire false bileeue. 

n. To close any transaction : to end. 

6. tram. To bring to a. close or end; to wind up, 
finish, close. (Said ofaperson, or ofafinal act. etc,] 
J430 Lydo. CJtroH. Troyi. vi. For my behestc with deathe 
I nhall conclude. 1580 Lylv Eupkuet{Ax\) 417 In euery 
triangle.. three lines, the first beginneth, the seconde 
augmeateth, the third concledeth it a figure. 1592 Shaks. 
Rottt, 4 ltd. III. i. 190 His fimlt coocludev but what the 
law ritould end, The life of TVbalt. xw Earl Essex in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. III. 164 My Lady WaUungbam . . 


doth now conclude all sutes with one request, x66o T. 
WiLLSFORO Scales Comm, 113 Saturday concluding both 
moneth and year, and Sunday beginning the year x66o. 
1797 Mrs. RADCLirFE Italian (1824) 697 She would have 
concluded her days within the walls of San Stefano. Mod. 
This concluded the proceedings of the meeting, etbsol. 
1847 Tennyson Prittc. ii. 429 A solemn grace Concluded. 

t b. To put an end to, ' do for ’ (a person). (Now 
hiimof’ous,') 

1606 G. W[ooDCocitE] tr. Ivsiine ii8a, The .stratigem 
that concluded the Father. x6xa Siiclton Qnix, 1. 1. iv. 
24 Fay him instantly or else . . I will conclude thee, and 
aiinihUate thee. 1862 E. Lear Nonsense Bh., He jumped 
over the clilT, Which concluded that person of Cromer. 

"I" e. Const, inf. with to. Obs. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Ilcltke (1541) H v a, And here I con- 
clude to speake of exercise, 1^1 — Cav. 11. vii, And here 
1 conclude to write any more at this tyme of mercy. 

6 . absol. To make an end of an action, e. g. 
speech or writing ; to end, finish, close {with or by „ 

iS*4 Barclay Cyt. .S- Uplondyshm. p. xlix. Concluding 
witli this clau.se. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. isji) 303 
The byssliops concludynge answered and sayd, We liaiie 
no kyiigc but Cle.siir. 1541 Barnes IVhs. (157.')) 232/e After 
much communication, Tiee concluded wylh niec, & sayd, 
how that 1 was but a fuolc. 2605 Siiaks, Mad, i. ii. 37 
And to conclude, The Victoric fell on v.s. 27x6-8 Lady M, 

W. Mohtacue Lett. I. x. 37 By this time, yuu arc ready to 
fear I shall never conclude at all. x8x2 Bviion Ch, Har. it. 
l.\iii, In bloodier acts conclude those wlio with blood 
began. 2840 Hoop Vp^ Rhine 55 My paper being filled . . 
I must conclude witli kind legaru.s to Emily. 

7 . tnir. Of thing.s ; To come lo a close or end ; 
to close, end, rniisli, terminate. 

1502 Siiaks. Ven. z;. Ad. 839 Her heavy anthem still con- 
cludes in woe. x6x6 liiirNT tr. Sarpi's Hist. Comic. Trent 
(16761 393 To avoid all negotiation, iiccausc it would con- 
clude with tlie dishonour of the I’upe, 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 207 r 12 Nothing is ended with honour, 
which does not conclude belter than it began. X885 Law 
Rep, 39 Cliaiic. Div. 437 Tlie repot t. .concluded as futlow.s. 
fb. To end, issue, or result m ; — liNii v. 5 b. 
a 1639 Si’oiri.swooi) Ifisl. Ch. Siot. vi. (1677I 463 It must 
..at liisl conclude either in Popeiy or Atticism. 1663 J. 
Sfuncbr PrtHiigies (1665) 336 All t>i'>ui frauds h.aic ever 
concluded at last in .Supersiiiion or Atlicisni, or the ruiue 
of that. .Party that used them. 

Ill, To come to a concluhion, infer, jirove. 

8. To arrive by reasoning at a iuilgcmcnt or 
opinion ; to come to a conclusion, draw an infer- 
ence, infer, deduce, a. with stibord. d. 

f X386 CiiM'ci.H Frankl, T. 694, 1 wol tiiiichide that it is 
bet fur me To sleun mysrlf. 1460 Cai'lm.svi; Chnm. 172 
Tlie I’upe concluiled th.it lie rrgiiud iiuvyr lint be strength 
and violens. 2526 Piter. Pet/, iW, de W, xvtn 163 b, 
Rusell, Angelus, and otlicr ductuurs dcccriiiyiieth and con- 
cludcth tliiU, etc. x6xz Biiilk A’iu/i. iii, 28 Therefote wen 
Luncliide, that a man is iustified by faith. x668 Hai i. Prep 
Rollc's Abridgm, 7 It were a vain thing to Lonihide it is 
irrational, because not to lie tiemnnstrateil. .by .SyllugiMties. 
1719 Dk For Crusoe i. xvi, By liis way of speakmK, 1 con- 
cluded there were six. x8x8 Tas. Mill Bra. India II, iv. 
iv. >39 Concluding that his life was in danger. 

b, with obj. anil inf. compl. {to be often oinitted , 
exS 3 u Dewts Jutrod. P'r, in Palsgr. X071 Ye lutvecun- 
cluded yuu a phisycimi. 2538 .Starkey Englaml 1. iv. rjS 
Keson concludyth boihe iteLessary and expedyunt to be, to 
have a1 lawys in the vulgare tong. z6a8 Ford LeveVs 
Met, t. iii, Then you conclude me proud ? 1664 !’• ivv ax Rx/, 
Philos, Pref. 17 We cannot but uonclutle sucii PrriK*iusiii.s 
to be within the circle of imssihilitics. 1749 Fieliukc Tom 
Jones vir. xiv, home concluded liim dead. 2756 Bi'rke 
find. Nat. Sec. Wks. 1842 I. 13 'Flic gieatest jiait of the 
governments, .must lie cuncluded lyraiiiiies. 1793 Sms axon 
Jidystone L. $ 362 We coticUided it unsafe to anchor. 

O. with simple ohj. ; To infer. 

£•1374 CiiAUtF.K Boeth. IV. Iv, 133 Yif I liaut toncluded 
huba of bo vnsclyiiesse of shrewediiesse. c ximo Rom. Rose 
7470 Shallow never uf apiiarence Seene conclude good cun- 
sequence. 1583 Baiiinuiun Commandm, I. 116371 4 That 
ive might conclude liberty thereon to .sinne at our pleasure? 
..No, no. 2639 Fullek Holy IVarvt, To conclude the 
finenesse of the cloth from the largenesse uf the measure. 
X67X Mimo.n P. R. II. 317 What concluiFst thou hence? 
X729 Franklin Arx. Wks. 1840 IL 36 Ail this is inferred 
and concluded from, etc. 1864 Hownk Logie vii. sox Fronx 
K.A in the Second, we may conclude not only E, but O. 
d. absol. or with preps. (Chiefly as lo manner.) 
X509 Hawls Past. Pleas, x. vii, To conclude truely. x6ix 
Biblk Tranxl, Pre/. xi Not to conclude or dogmatize vpon 
tills or that peremptorily. 2701 Jkk. Collier tr. AJ. 
Aurelius 83-3 Don't you conclude upon any real damaji’e; 
fur there 's no such thing. X759 Johnson AWr<>/<rx xxviii, 
You . , conclude too luisnly from the infelicity of marriage 
against its institution. 1834 Fonblanoce Rug, under 7 
Admin. 11837) 111. 19 Our own experience certainly con- 
cludes unfiivourably to the use of the wig. 1869 J. Mar- 
71NFAU Jiss. II. 164 From the omnipresence of geometry, 
Oersted thus concludes to aunt versa! beauty of form, 
f 9 , trans. To lead to the conclusion,* to demon- 
strate, prove. (Said of a peison, an argument, 
etc.) Const. obJ. and compl., or suhord. cl. Obs. 

*549 (Mor.l J 3 h. Com. Prayer, Ordering 0/ Priests, 
Nothyng. .but that, .may be concluded, and proued by tlie 
scripture. x6m Massinger Dk. Alilan 1. i. The success 
Concludes the victor innocent. 1687 H. More App. AsUtd. 

X, if. oaj That our aiguments are sophistical bmuse they 
. .conclude that there is an incorporeal substance in beasts. 
X7X9 Dx Fob Crusoe II. xiL 357. I. .concluded to 
the commanders that they had done what they ..should 
have been ashaned of. » 2797 Burke Tracts Popery Laxes 
Wks. 1843 II. A34Ttus mode of conviction ..conoludes the 
party has foiled In his expurgatory proof. 

t lo. itttr. To lend tu a concloaon, be conulu- 
sive. Obs. 



CONCLUDED. 

*S*S Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331)98 Thy reason in this 
case concludeth not. a 1619 Fotherby jAiheont. i. viii. § 3 
(1622) s8 No part of his Obiection concludeth for pure 
Atheists. 1633 Ashvveli. Pides A^t. iss This is but a 
negative argument, and concludetn not. S713 Berkeley 
Jdy/as ij- P/dl. iii, This objection concludes equally against 
a creation in any sense. 1714 Fortescue-Aland to 
ForUseuds Abs. ^ Lmt. Mon. 7 The Argument -will equally 
conclude to both. 

IV. To bring or come to a decision, settle, de- 
cide, determine. 

11 . irans. To bring (a matter) to a decision or 
settlement : to decide, determine (a point, a case 
at law), b. To settle, arrange finally (a treaty, 
peace, etc.). 

1323 Ld. Berners Frviss, I. cxl. 169 They wolde bring 
thyder their lord« the Blrle of Flanders, and there to con- 
clude vp the maryage. 1568 Grafton Ckron. 11 . 736 The 
French king . . determined to conclude a truce. 1386 J. 
"RaaviTsa. Girald. Irel, \xi HolittsIudH. 127/2 Such orders 
as are concluded, and established in parleraent. 1391 
Shaks. I Hen. HI, v. iv. 107 Shall we at last conclude 
effeminate peace? x6ijs Needham tr. Seldetds Mare CL 
3 Five Commissaries . . who should treat of tlie differences 
and should have power to conclude them. X79a Anecd, 
W. Pitt 1 . viii. X87 He had concluded a treaty with Spain. 
1883 Sir J[. C. Mathew Law Pef. 14 Q. Bench Div. 46s 
The case is concluded practically by the decision in Read 
V, Anderson. 

12 . To come to the conclusion or decision (to do 
a thing), to decide (on a course of action), deter- 
mine, resolve. Const, inf. or mboH. cl. 

C1430 Ijma. Bocl^ i. viii. (1338} ii b/i This stepmother 
. .’concluded hath in her entencion Him to destroy, c 1490 
Caxton Blanc/iardyn S05 They concluded with in them 
selfe, that they sholde lye al nyghtein their hameys. c 13^ 
Ld. Berners Plnon xlix. 163 He..concludyd to send for 
all his men of warre. 1593 Shaks. Letter. 1830 They did 
conclude to beare dead Lucrece thence. ifSix Bible Acts 
xxL 25. 1639 Fuller Hol^ IVar 11, xxix. (1647) 8r The 
Emperour and the King of France concluded to besiege 
Damascus. 1707 Funnell Voy. (172J) 133 Finding a loss in 
boiling ourmeat we concluded to eat it raw. 1793 Sueaton 
Edysttme L. § 262 VITe concluded to drop an anchoras soon 
as we got into clean ground. 1827 ITalum Const. Hist. 
(1842) 1 . 623 It was concluded to bring him to trial 2832 
De Quincey Cxsars 'Wks, 1862 IX. 83. 1833 Miss Yonge 
Heir Redd, vii, She. . concluded that she would wait, 1838 
Hawthorne Fr. tf It. Jrids. 1 . 79 My wife concluded to 
hire a balcony. 186. Conincton //mc. IFnV, (1872) 1 , xefi. 
1876 L. Stephen Hist. Eng, Thou^U 1 . 422 He . .concludes 
to express his sentiments. 

t D. pass. (Cf. to he determined, molved.) Ohs. 
1452 Dk. York in Ellis Orijg. Lett. Ser. 1. 1 . 13, 1 . . am 
fully concluded to proceed in all haste against him. 1470- 
83 Malory Arthur xi. At the last they were concluded 
that Merlyn shold goo with a token of kyng Ban. 1565 
Cooper Thesastrus s. v. Certtes, I am concluded to do it. 
2643 [Angier] Lane. Vail. Aclior 3 'We are all unani- 
mously concluded to be ayding and assisting, 
flo. intr. To come to a decision, inalte an ar- 
rangement or agreement, resolve, determine, a. of, 
0)1, upon (a question, a thing lo be done, etc.). 

147s Caxton yason 48 b, Jason , . hering the fayr Myrro 
so ordeyne and conclude of their sodayn departing, 1490 
— Fnpj'<fwxl. (1890)131 Whan, .they had concluded togyder 
of ther besines. 1323 Lb. Berners Freiss. I. cliv. xSg 
To conclude on another maner of peace . 1399 Hakluyt Hof. 
II. II. 41 The N egros and wesoone conclude of price, x6w 
Pepys Hiarjf (xSjg) IV. 97 We judged a third man is neces- 
sary, and concluded on Sir W. Warren. 1723 De Foe Htiy. 
roitttd IF, (18407 30 They might, .conclude upon the measures 
they intended to pursue. 1727 Philip Quarll (1816I34 This 
being concluded on by all parties. 1796 Mrs. £. Parsons 
Myst. Wandng iii. 183 Peace has been concluded upon. 

fb. with (a person, etc.): To agree, come to 
an arrangement, make terms. Qbs. 

146a Eow. IV. in Ellis Orig. Lett. ir. 41 I. 127 [They] 
have conspired, accorded, concluded, and determined with 
owr outward enemyes as well of Ftaunce and of Scotland. 
1586 Warner Alb, Estg. 1. vi. (1612) 20 Concluding with his 
companie how to conuay her thence, xtti Lam barde A rch. 
(163s) 213 Howsoever they should condude amongst them- 
selves. x68o C'tess Manchester in Hatton Corr. (1878) 
217 My Lord hath concluded wtli him. to travell w^' my son. 
to. To close with (an opinion). Obs. 

1^6 T, B, Ea PrimatuL Fr. Acad. (1589)259 Concluding 
with their opinion who peisuadedto fight, 
tW. tram. To decide or determine tipon. Obs. 
4153^ Ld. Berners Huoti Ixv, 223 These .11, traytours 
deuysyd and concludyd the deCh of Huon. 1603 Knolls 
H ist. Turks (1621) 137a His death was concluded one even- 
ing, and. .should have been put in execution the next day. 
15 . iiUr. Sc. Law. In a summons (now, only in the 
Court of Session) : To state formally, in a danse 
called the ' conclusion the object or objects sought 
for. See CoNOtusioir 14, 

_ 1826 in P. Shaw Cases IV. 310 , 1 am now satisfied that it 
is not necessary to conclude for expenses, x868.,dce 31-a 
Hict, c. lot § 59 It shall be lawful to libel and conclude 
and decern for general adjudication. 

f Conclude, Obs.—\ ff. prec.] Conclusion. 
*643 J- Siiehley in "W. 'Bx&d.toiiPiysnoutlt Plant. (Mass. 
Hist, Soc.) 406, I shall write this generall leter . . hoping it 
will be a good conclude of a. .costly and tedious bussines. 

Conoltlded (kpnkhz*ded), ppl. a. [f. Coir- 
oiiUDE V. + -ED 1 .] Finished, determined, settled, 
dosed, etc. ; see the verb. 
xs6B Grafton Chron. II, 666 [TheyJ neyther would, nor 
once durst impugne his concluded purpose, X603 Knolles 
Htsi. Turks (1638) 292 Hearing of the former concluded 
peace. xlMg Manley GroHtsd Low-C. Weirres 164 The 
concluded Articles of the Peace. 
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1' Couclu'deucei Obs. rare. [f. L. concludSre 

to Conclude + -ENCB.] =next. 

1650 Viud. Hantntondls Addr. 37 § 78 Against the con- 
cludence of a Negative Argument. 1677 Hale Prisn. 
Orig. Man. ii. iv. 139 The third Allay to the concludence 
of this Argument. 

+ Couclu'deucy. Obs. p. as prec. + -enoy,] 
Quality of being ‘ concludent ’ ; condusiveness. 

1647 Power oj JCeys iv. 77 Against the concludency of 
that which is inferr’d. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 
96 The edge and concludency of those Physical Arguments. 

i' Concltl‘d 63 lt| a. Obs. [ad. L. coficltideni-eni, 
pr. pple. of concludere, as prec. ; see -ent.] That 
‘concludes’ a question or an opponent, (see CoN- 
CLUns V. 10, 4) ; conclusive, decisive, convincing. 

157X Grindal Let. to Abi. Parker Wks. (1843) 327, I 
thought, when 1 read it, that his arguments were never 
concludent. x6aa-6a Heylin Cosmogr. iii. (1682) i68 A 
matter of strong presui^tion, if not demonstrably con- 
cludent, 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 447 Nor is a Proof .said lo 
be concludent, unless the Quality, .annex’d be also prov’d. 

t Conclu'dently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. -t -ly ^.] 
Conclusively, decisively, convincingly. 

£1533 HARisriELD Divorce Hetu VIII (1878) 48 How 
litlj', how aptly, and how concludently the adversaries 
impugn the same. 16.. Swinburne .W w/mAfidSd) 43 [HeJ 
more confidently than concludently afSrined the same. 

b. By way of conclusion or inference. 

1674 Hickman Quiuguart. Hist. (etl. 2) 119 To attribute 
.such acts . . unto God . .and yet withal to deny, that we con- 
cludently make him the Author of Sin. 

Concliidev (kpnklrZ'dai). [f. Conclude v. + 
-EH I.] One who or that which concludes, in 
various senses of the verb. 

x6ox CoRNWALLVES Ess. 1 1. xlv. fx63i) 249 Death . . that con- 
cluder of mortalltie. 1738 Waubuh.tom Dh. Legnt.^ App. 
45 Such a Coiicluder would have made Aristotle himself 
forswear syllogism. 

Ooncludlble : see Conolddablb. 
Concluding (kpnkl 7 ?diq), 7 ) 14 . sh, [f. as prec. 
■f -ING 1.] The action of the verb Conclude. 

1530 Falsgr. S07/2 Concludjmg, discussion. 1543-4 .. 4 £/ 
35 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Concludinges of peace, amitie, and 
Concorde. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 298 Such a dull 
concluding of her dayes. 16$} O. Walker Oralery 9 A 
short recapitulation and concluding, called Peroratio. 
Conclu'diug, ppl. a. That concludes. 

+ 1. Conclusive, decisive, convincing. Obs. 

1616 Brent tr. Snrpi's Ilisl. Cotme. Trent fifivS) 246 
The most concluding argument was, etc. 2723 tr. Ihtpin's 
Eccl. Hist, zgth C. 1. vi. v. 2^8 He maintains there that all 
the Fassag;es are not concluding. 

2. Finishing, closing, final. 

1824 L. Murray Eng, Gram. (ed. s> I. 460 When our 
sentence consists of two members, the longer should, gene- 
rally, he the concluding one, 1855 Macaulay Hist, £ng, 
III. 532 Ab the concluding words ..xvere uttered. 1863 
Lyell Antiq. Man 3 In the concluding chapters, 
t Conclu'diiiglyy adv. Obs, [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
Conclusiveljr, decisively. 

1639 Laud in Prynne Canterb. Doom (1646) 274 King 
James . . made this answer ; that ha writ that not conclud- 
ingly, but bj' way of argument only. 1658 in Baxter Saving 
Faith ii. 9 My discourse doth not concludingly evince the 
contraty. a 166a Heylin Ltyi Laud (id68; xo6 They do 
concludingly demonstiate, That, etc. 

+ Conclu'se, V, Obs. [ME. cottclused pa. pple., 
f. L. conclus-us, F. coszclns pa, pple. + -ED. Peril, 
only found in pa, pple. Cf. Conclude v. 4 ,] 
trans. To overcome in argument, confute. 
a-vgn Cursor M. 14713 (GOtt) Widwordis suilk fcrar )>ui 
. ,wid skill conclused and ouercomen, 
t Concl'a'si'ble, a. Obs. [f. L, type *con- 
clusiUlis, f. ppl. stem of concludlre to Conclude ; 
see -BiiB.j That may be concluded or infened. 

1654 Hammond Answ. Anuitadv. Igfuit, iv. $ x. 86 Not 
. . conclusible from the words of Clement, a x66o — (J,), 
'Tis . . conclusible from God’s prescience, that, etc. X753 in 
Johnson ; and in mod, Diets. 

Conclusion (k^nkl»' 39 ii). Also 4 -siotm, 
■oioun, 4-7 -ayon, 5 -syoun, -oyon, 5-6 -cion, 
6 Sc. -sioue. [a. F. comhtsioti, ad, L, conclusion- 
on, n. of action from concliidSn to Conclude.] 

1. The end, close, finish, termination, ‘ wind up ’ 
(e,g. of a speech or writing). (See also 4 .) 

2382 Wyclif Ezek. vu. 23 Mak thou conclasioun, or ende. 
X447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) Introd. 7 "ro drawe to a 
conclusyoun Of thys long tale. 1533 Covcrdale Eccles, x. 
14 Who wyl then warne him to make a_ conclucion ? 1665 
Boyle Oecas.^ Fqfi. (1675) 70, I . , begin to be weary of 
writing. . I think it high time to hasten to a conclusion. 
1752 Johnson Rcunhler No, 207 r 10 The conclusion falls 
below the vigour and spirit of the first books. xSga Gen. 
P. Thomfson Exerc. (1842) II. 56 When the excess of 
mouths above employment shall bnng the felicity to a con- 
clusion, x88i J. Russell Haigs 13 The conclusion is 
written on the back of the title-page. 

2 . An issue, final result, outcome, upshot. 

c 1384 Chaucer PL Fame 1. 103 With swich conclusioun 
As had of his avisioun Cresus-.That high upon a gebet 
dyde I 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Whan thou 
snalt begynne eny werke, pray god of heipe to bringe yt to 
a good conclusion. 1568 Grafton Chron, II, 679 All their 
long studies and forecastes were brought to none effect or 
conclusion, xfiag R. Bolton Cor/H. Am. Consc. ix, 43 What 
will be the con^sion of all this 7 X043 Burrougkbs Esp. 
H osea xvii. (1652) 442, 1 am afraid he will cast me off in the 
conclusion. 3777 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 202 The intelli- 
gence . . received, is not of the conclusion of this unhappy 
affair, though that conclusion is so ways doubted. 
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3 . Phrases, a. In coticlmion : + (a'j in the end, 
at last ; (i) to conclude or sum up, finally ; also 
(formerly) in short. Alsb •\aic., for c., upon c. (obs.). 

C1386 Qakvc&a Pard. Prol. 126 Herkneth, lordynges, in 
conclusioun, Youre likyng is that I schal telle a tale, a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour(i%6B) 63 P'or conclusyon her. .euellededes 
paewH the good. J494 Fadyan C/d-oh. h. x.vxvii. 27 In con- 
clucyon he was deuomyd . . of the .sayd inon.strc. 15x4 
Barclay Cyt. <$■ Uplmidyshm. p. Iviii, Suche loue ofte 
pi-oueth faynte at conclusion. 1550 Nicolls Tliucyd. 82 
tR.l And for conclusyon it is a thynge impohsyble. c 1550 
IVife in Morelles Shiit 591 in Harl. E. IV. 204 At 

shorte conclusj'on, they went their way. ssgt Shaio. ykw 
Gent. II. i. 90 In conclusion, I .stand aifected to licr. a 17x4 
Burnet Oiuh Time (1823! 1 . 463 He changed sides so often, 
that in conclusion no .side trusted him. 1843 Brioiit Sp. 
Game Laws 26 Mar., I will say, in conclusion, that I am 
delighted with this meeting. 

4 . The last part or section of a speech or writing, 
in which the main points are summed up. 

<1x386 CtttsJCEa Frankl, T, ifii This is my conclusion, To 
clerices lete I al this disputison. 1SS3T. Wilson Rhet, 4 b, 
The conclusion is a clarkely gatheryngc of the matter 
spoken before, and a lappyiig up of it altogether. i6ix 
Biule Eccl, xii. 13 I.et vs heare tlie conclusion of the 
whole matter : Feare God, and kcepe bis commanclcments. 
a 1JX3 Sharp IVks. I. ix. (R.), A text . , that I , . leave with 
you. .as the sum and conclusion of my preaching. 

fb. A compendious or inclusive statement or 
description, Obs. ran. 

xegp-x'ggsbTyrr.owrLadyetakXi that god asketh of man, 
ys ronteyned vnder one conclusyon of Charitc. X493 Petro- 
nilla xa She was . . for short conclusion Called the ulere 
niyrroure of all perfection. 

c. Grant. The concluding or consequent clause 
of a conditional sentence ; the apotlosis. 

6 . A judgement or statement arrived at by any rea- 
soning process ; an inference, deduction, induction. 

£1340 Cursor M, 23703 Title ll'’airr.', A predicaciomi wi)> 
be conclusioun jicr-a-pun. 1399 Lanhu R tc/i. Reddi's iv. 68 
£r they come to )><2 clos a-cuinbrid \>ey wcie. put }>ei jio 
conclucioun }>nn constrLWc nc coujic. 1570 Bili.in(,sli.V 
Euclid 1 . 1 9 T.ast of all is put the coiiclusiun, which is in- 
ferred and proued by tlic demonstration. x66^ Glanvili. 
Steps. Sci, xiii. 72 The third Act [of Intellectioii] is that 
which connects propositions and deduceth cunclusiuns from 
them. X736 Builer A»at. i. vi. Wk.s, 1874 I. 118 1 ‘eoplo 
fancy they can draw contradictory conclusions from the 
idea of infinity. X760 (Joldsm, Cit. JV. ix, Forming con- 
clusions which the next minute’s’ experience may piohably 
destroy, i860 Tyndam. GIttc. 11. i. 239 More like a faiiy 
talc than the sober conclusions of .science. 1865 Bkioht .V/. 
Canada 23 Mar., We must then come to this inevitable 
conclusion. X887 Times^ Dec. xo/n He jumped tu a con- 
clusion that was utterly baseless. 

b. Logic. A proposition deduced by reasoning 
from previous propositions ; spec, the last of ihc 
three propositions forming a syllogism, deduced 
from the two former or premisses. 

XA74. Caxton Chesse in, v. (1860) Gvj, The concUtninns 
and the sophysms of logique. 15^ Pappt w. Hatchet ( 1844) 
14 Drawing all the lines of Martin hito sillogismts, euerie 
conclu.stoii beeing this 'Krgo Martin is to lice hangd'. 
1634 Whitlock Zootomia 26 Where I thinke is all jhe 
Premi.ses, A P'oole setyd it, must needs be the_ Concliihion, 
X716 Aduison Freeholder (J,\ He granted him both the 
major and the minor ; but denied him the coiidusion. 1887 
Fowler Deduct, Logic iii. 96 If either of the premiutes be 
negative, the conclubion must be negative. 

c. The action of concluding or inferring, rare. 

1532 TiiYNNE Chateceds U’ks, Dcd., In whose [Chaucer's] 

workes is . . suche sharpnes.se or (juyeknesse in conclusyon. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant, ^ Cl, iv’. xv. 28 Your Wife Octauia, with 
her modest eyes. And still Conclusion, shall acquire no 
Honour Demuring vpon me. 1635 Barriffb FHL Discipl. 
ii. (1661) 4 The censure of some . . that they will find more 
Postures of the Pike here then formerly they knew of, and 
so by their conclusion more then there is any need of. 

f 6. With, the notion of ‘ inference’ obscured or 
lost ; A proposition, dictum, dogma, tenet. Obs, 

1393 Gower Conjl III. 205 Unto this conclusion, That 
tiranny is to despise, 1 finde ensamtile in sondrj- wise, xms 
Oath, of Recant, in Acadeenyxq Nov. (1883) 311/1 pat I .. 
ne defende [no] conclusions ne techynges 'of'the lollardes 
1477 Caxton Dictes £pil. 146 In the dyctes and !>a>eiigy$ of 
Socrates.. my saide lord hath left out certayii. .conclusions 
towchyng women. 1334 Latimer in .Strj'pe Reel. Mem. 
III. App, xxxiv, 9x Thus, lo ! I have written an anxwer to 
your conclu.sions. <21687 Petty Pot. Arith. 1x690) 116 
Having handled these ten Principal Conclusions. 

t 7 . Something propounded for solution or mathe- 
matical demonstration ; a proposition, problem. 

C1391 Ciiwcat Astrol. Prol i, I purpo-ic to teche the a 
certein nombre of conclusions apertenyng to the same in- 
strument. Ibid, II. § 1 Her bygynuen the condusions of 
the Astrelabie, j. To fynde the degree in which the sonne 
is day by day, after hir cours a-bowte. x«i Kecorue 
Patkw, kfumiL t. xxvii, So that the circle is lustely mad!e 
in the triangle, as the conclusion did purporte. 1663 J. 
Bollock in AIrq. IVorcesteds Cent Im',, Exact Dcf. 8 
Several . , rare, useful, and never formerly heard of Mathe- 
matical Conclusions. 

+ b. A problem, riddle, enigma. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf. 1 . 146 To s«te some conclusion, Which 
shulde he confusion Unto this knight. s6e8 Shaks. Per, 1. 
i, 36 Read the conclusion, then. .He reads the riddle, 
t 8. An experiment. Qbs. exc. as in b. 

1430 Lydo. Chron, Tren 1, ii, lliis conclusyon He may 
not scape for fauoxxr ne lor mede. 15x9 Interl. Four Ele- 
ments in HazL Dodshy 1 . 39 This provoth. .That the earth 
must needs round be; This conclunon doth it try. 1594 
Plat JeweU-ho. n- {tUle\ Dluerse chimicaU conclusioDS 
concerning. .DistiUation. x6«6 Shaks. Ant. 4- Ct v. iL 338 
She hath puxsu’de Concluslotts infinite Of easie wayes to 
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dye. 1624 Bacon New Atlantis (Bohn) 299 We practise 
likewise all conclusions of grafting, .as well of wild trees as 
fruit-trees. 1670 Walton Lives ij. 127 Some part of most 
days was usually spent in Fhilosopliical Conclusions. 

lb. To try conclusions (also, {ormexly to /u-ove 
c.s, to try (ff) conchisioii ) : to try experiments, to 
experiment; iransf. to engage in a trial of skill, 
strength, etc. (Now associated with sense 2 , as if 
= ‘ 10 try the issue, see what will come of it 

x6oi CiiEsrsR JLove's Alart. cxvi, If their eyes trie not 
conclusion They will not trust a strangeis true reporting. 
i6oa SiiAKs, //rtw. tiL iv. 195. i6oa Rowlands Greenes 
Ghost 35 Kiihcr he would hane restitution for his purse, .or 
they would trie a concIuKioii at Tyliorne. 16x9 W. Sclatisr 
Kxjios, I Thm, (1630)311 As if. .togiuc our Saviour thclyc, 
and to proue conclusions with the Almighty. 1669 Worliugr 
Syst, Agric. (1681) 37 His poor and beggerly Farm hath 
wasted what he hath, and he has no more to try new Con- 
clusions witluil. _ 1719 D’Urfky Pills (1872) HI. 314 But try 
no mad Conclu.sions. 18^7 Kincslky 'I'nm 1 Aro v, Put 
his tissue.s under tlic microscope .and try conclusions on 
liim. 1884 I 'pool Daily Post 23 Tune 5 To day Australian 
cricketur.s will try conclusions vntli a Liverpool team. 

-J* 9. Purpose, aim, end. Oh, 

c 1374^ CiiAUCRu 'Proylns i, 480 Only, lo, for this conolu- 
sioun, To likyn her the hetre for his renoun. <.‘1386 — - 
lyi/is Prol, ns Tel me also, to wliat conclustoun Were 
meinbies miiad. 1393 Gowkii Conf. I. 340 To what finall 
conclusion Tliey wolde regne kinges there, 

10. The result of a clisonssion, or examination of 
a question; final determination, decision, resolu- 
tion ; final arrangement or agreement. (See CoN- 
OLUDB V. 12 , 13 ,) 

c 1383 CiiAUCHtt L, G, JK 2643 ITyAerUKsiTV, Thou ne- 
scapest nught. . But thou consciUe. .Tak this to thee for ful 
coiiclusiuun. 1490 Ca-vyon Rnrydos xxii, 8s After her con- 
clusion taken. «iS33 Lii. Burnkils ///«« clviii. 608 [lie] 
had hnrdti .'ll! the coiiclu.syon that the nhboL had taken with 
the.se prynces, 160a Carlw Hunt. Cortnu. (x8ii) 11 The 
conulu.sion ensued, that his charges must be borne, 16x4 
Kalcigii /list, IP'erlit lit. itS Their standing out, hindreu 
not the re.st front proceeding to conultisinn. 1724 Dn Fun 
A/em, CttvaliiT (x8<|o) 40 At Lcinslc, February 8lh,, 1630 . . 
the protestants agreed on .several head.s fur their mutual de- 
fence., these were the famous conclusions of I.cipsic. 1747 
Col, Rec. I'em. V. xss 'i'hcre shou'd be reason lo think 
they were come to some Conclusion on the several matters 
before them. Mod, lie has come to the conclusion not lo 
pro.secute the in({uiry. 

11. The concluding, settling, or final arranging 
(^n peace, treaty, do.). (See CoNanumw n.) 

*568 (rRAFfON ChroH. 11 . 730 Now let US . . return to the 
conclusion of the peace. 1632 Hayward tr. /iiojidi’s Knu 
t//eita 14 Hue liad condesucixlcd to tlie conclusion of the 
marriage (so long. .suspended'. x68s Con8i:t Pmct.Sfilrif, 
CoiiHs i.sd'J'he Ooiidubioiior the Cause, xSso Alison I/isf. 

vIII. liv, S 7S‘ Slid The. .object of his mission . .was 
the conclusion of an (irtmsCiLC. 1878 Siwi.nv Rteiu HI. 354 
Hy the conclusion of treaties or the dihlumding of armies. 

•t 12. The action of shutting uj*, enclosing, or con- 
fining. Oh. rare, 

t6j6 Hai.i: ContemH. 1. 169 The conclusion of them under 
churns of darkness. .in Hell lire. 

13. Laio, An act by which a man debars himself 
from doing anything inconsistent with it ; ‘ a binding 
act ’ (Wharton Law Diet.) ; a bar or impediment 
so arising, an estoppel. (See CokoTiUDB 3 ,)_ 

1331 IJial, Laws Eng. 11. xliv. '16381 X41 Without it be by 
such a matter that it worke by way of concIu.sion or estop. 
pell.^ 1641 Termesde la. Ley jx ConcIu.sion is when a man 
by his own act upon Kecoru hath charged hiniselfe with a 
dutie or other thing; as if a freeman cunfe.sse himscife to 
bee the villuine of A. upon record . . hee shall be concluded 
to say in any action or plea afterwardK, tliat hee is free, by 
reason of his own confession. x8x8 Cruisb Digest (ed. a) 
II. 438 It was determined, that thougli the line operated at 
first fiy conclusion, and passed no interest, yet the estoppel 
should bind the lieir. 

14, Sc, Law. The concluding clause (or jmra- 
graph) of a Summons, whidi sets forth the pur- 
pose of the action or suit ; the purpose or object 
itself, as stated In the Summons. Cf. CuKCbuois 
V. 15 . 

Now Csince_i876) only used in actions in the Court of 
Session, in which the .Summons .still proceeds, in aiititiuatcd 
form, in the name of tlic .Sovereign, thus ; * Victoria, etc. 
Whereas it Is humbly meant and (.nown to us by our lovite, 
etc.'; and after .setting forth the names of the parties, etc., 
* concludes ’ in such terms ns ‘ Therefore, it ought and shimiU 
be found and declared, that ' or 'Tliercfore the defender . . 
ought and should he decerned and ordained . . to, etc.' Tlie 
clause usually further ‘ concludes ' for the expenses of the 
action. 

Stair iv. s. 5 S< Tliere uses a conclusion to bo added 
for payment. xH^Act 13 tjr 14 FiW. c. 36 § x [The Sum- 
mons shall set forth the names of parties] and the conclusions 
of the Action, itjji Dovb Wilson Sherf^ Court Pract. 
xoo S 6 The conclusion fur expenses is very brieHy stated. 
1 1 is always well to insert it. 

16. J'oregofte conclusion : sec FoBBaonH, 

(As used by Sbaks., variously referred to senses 0, 8, 10.) 

t Conoiu’sioual, a. Oh. rare. [f. Ccki’UJ- 
RiON -h -All ! perh. repr. a metl.L. *c(ntclHsidnalis,‘\ 
Of or pertaining to the conclusion ; final. 

2471 Riflsv Corny, Akh, in Ashin- (x6ss) 188 Thys one 
f>«crett conclosyonnl know thou. 1693 G. Hoofer Disc. 
JLetti 278 (T.) Conclusional separations. 

i'Coxiolu'sionalLy, tulv. Oh. rare, [f. prec, 

-H -LY ~,3 By way of con cl iision or inference. 

1374 Drr Diary (Camden .Soc.) 37 Conclusionnlly than . . 
one part of my present sute. .is, etc. 
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Conclusive (kpnklil'siv), a. [ad. late L. con- 
clnsw-tis, f. conclus- ppl. stem of conclMh'e : see 
Conclude, and -ive. Cf. F. concltisif, -ivei\ 

1 1. Summing up, summary. Obs. 

1390 GR&LNii: Nener too late (1600) 9 * So women are vni- 
uerLally mala necessarian^ wheresoeuer they be eyther bred 
or brought vp.' With this condusiue period hee breathed 
him. 

2 . Concluding, closing ; occurring at or forming 
the end. (Now rarei) 

16x1 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 367 The Epilogue, 
or Conclusive part of this Treatise. i7[48 KicriAKD&oH 
Clarissa (181 t)V. 177 The following short billet ; insci iptive 
and conclusive parts of it in her own words. 18x5 Scriibleo- 
mania 77 The ju^ment. .delivered in the conclusive line, 
b. Final, definitive. 

x8s6 Froude: Hist. JEng. (1858) I. iv. 357 A conclusive 
revolt from Rome. 

3. Of an argument, statement, etc. ; That closes 
or decides the question ; decisive, convincing. 

1649 Hr. Hall Cases Cense, ii. v, 151 If a man will . . cleare 
himselfe by an Oath.. he may be.. heard, but this may 
neither be pressed to be done, nor yet conclusive, when it is 
dune. 1690 Locku 'Poleraiion ii.Wks. 1727 11 . 281 Whether 
these Arguments be conclusive or no. 18x8 Cruisb Digest 
(ed. 2] V. 33 As to the purchaser of the estate . . the act was 
final and conclusive. x86o Tyndall Glac. ii. ix- 273 These 
observations were perfectly couclusive as to the quicker 
motion of the centre [of the glacier]. 

1 4. Law. That ‘ concludes’ or debars ; binding : 
see CoNOiiUDE 3 . Obs. 

1649 Srlucm Laaos ling. 1. txvi. (1739) 146 Tlie Grand 
Charter.. wa.s conclusive to the King. 

Con.clu‘sively , mh. [f. prec. + - i.y 2.] 

1. 'I* a. In conclusion, to conclude, finally, in 
short. Oh. b. In the end, at last, ultimately. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1352 Hulokt, Conctusiuety, or in condu.sion, summaie, 
smiimaiim, vix tandem. .2638 Hnvwoon Kajie J.vcrece 
Wks. (1874) V. 179 Canclusively lice's from a toward hope- 
full genticinan Transcslmpt to a mcerc Ballater. 2648 A. 
liuRRKLL Cord. Calenture 8 Wlmt can be expected but coii- 
fu.siou, and conclusively desolation. 

>|* 2 . By way of conclusion, infcrcnlially. Ohs. 
1637 S. W. Ethisnt Disp. 378 The contrary was cither 
cimresly or conclusively there. 

3. In a conclusive manner ; so as to conclude or 
decide the question or matter ; decisively, finally. 

1748 Hartley Ohserxi. Man it. iv. 382 A I'loblcin ..too 
deep, .to be determined CuncIiLsivcly. 2796 Mousr. Anitr. 
Geiig. I. ijOaThc judges do luit consider them [English coin t 
rcpiirtsj as cundusively binding. x8x6 .Sinui.r Hist, Cards 
4(1 The costume of the figures ..seems coiiLhisively to esta* 
iilish the fact. 2862 Uukkin AfuHrra /'.(iB8u) isi Meristiu 
law. .puts this out nriiis reach conclusively. 

Conclu’siveJiess. [f. as prec. + -kesh.] 
The quality of being conclusive ; deci.sivcncss. 

1677 IIai.i; Prim, Orig. Alan. i. U. 37 Consideration of 
things to be known . . and of their several weigliLs, conclu- 
siveiiu.ss, or evidence. 1845 WiiATKLy Logic in F.ncycl, 
Aletro/>, 198/x To analyxe some clear and valid arguments, 
and to observe in what their conclusivenest consists. 
Conclusory (k^nklw-ssri), a. rare. [f.L.««- 
cKts- ppl. stem -h -oby ; on L. ty^ *conclrtsori-ttsL\ 
Kelaling or tending to a conclusion ; conclusive. 

S846 WoRCKSTBR cites Clarkson. x868 J. H. Stirlini; in 
N.ltrU. Rev. lJec.357ThopcculiRr tediousness, prolusorj', 
interlusory, and conclusory [of Browning]. 2876 Coniemy. 
Rev, XXVIII. xs8 This conciliatory and conclusory chapter. 

II Conclusum (k^nklw'swm). Diplomacy. [Lat., 
neut. pa. pple. of comindSre to Conclude.] (Sec 
second nuot.) 

X798 W, Taylor in AIonthlyRev. XXVII. 542 Ultimatums 
and Concltisums were crawling like wood-worms through 
tho rotten desks of uftice. 28.. BUtchw, Atag, (Ogilvie), A 
conclusum is a rlsw/iJ of ^ the demands presented by a 
government. It may be discussed, and therein lies its 
dilTerctice from an ultiniatum, widen must be accei>tcd or 
rejected os it .stands. 

■I' Conolu'stire. Obs. rare—\ [ad. L. concln- 
sura, f. rt«r/Kj-ppLstemofww/wftV!«; see - ukk.] 
Closing, final settlement. 

1378 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 399 Thordcring 
and conclubure of such interest and estate. 

OonolTiRyon, -Byoun, obs. ff. Conclusion. 
t Concoa’gnlate, ». Obs, [f. Con- + Coagu- 
late «.] To coagulate together into one mass. 
1663-d Phil. Trans. 1 , 196 Aqua fortis concoagulated with 
differing Bodies produced veiy differing Concretes. 1673 
Jhid. Vlll. 5x87 Those two Volatil Salts, thus open’d by 
the Fire.. are con-coagulated with them. 11x691 Bovlr 
Wks, I. 44a (R.) For some soludons require more, otliers 
less spirit of wine to concoagulate adequately with them. 
Hence Oonooagrilft'tioxi.. 

axdps Boylb IFJx. III. 58 (R.) A concoagulation of the 
corpuscles, .with those of the menstruum. 

t Conco'ct, pa. pple, and ppl. a. Obs. [ad, I., 
eom'oct-m, pa, pple, of concoquSrt to boil together, 
digest, ripen, f. coti- •k^coqtthe to cook, boil, digest.] 
Digested; subjected to heat ; refined or matured 
by heat; alsoyfi*: (Sec next.) 

XS34 Klvot Let, to Crenewell in Gov. (1883) p, cx, Being 
radu diligently and well concoct.. it will not seeme very 
tediouse. 1542 —Itnagt Got'. 55 MeMes..whlche all to- 
gether can not bee , . duly concocte and digested. 1363-78 
CooFBB Thesetums, Cmdum, raw, not concoct. 2577 Eden 
& WiLUtS Trap, 374 Lesse concocte then the matter of 
gumines and spyces. x6x6-6x Holydav Persins 306 A heart 
not stained by Foul lust, concoct in noble honesty. 


OONOOOT. 

Concoct (k^nkp-kt), v. [f. L. concoct-, ppl. stem 
of cmicoquh'e : see prec. 

The literal sense in Lat. was ' to boil together, prepare 
(a mixture) by boiling or heat ', whence iransf, ‘ to digest 
in the stomach,' and Jig. ‘ to digest or revolve m the mind 
and ‘ to stomach or brook with the feelings ' ; also * to make 
ready with heat, ripen, mature Most of the Lat. senses 
have been from time to time taken into Eng., where they 
have been increased by other fig., transf., allusive, and 
intermediate uses. The earliest Eng. sense appears to be 
‘ digest ', but the only existing ones are 9 and 11.] 

1 1. To make ready, or mature, by heal. Ohs. 

f 1. g'on. {traits,). To prepare by the action of 
heat, to boil, cook, bake, etc. lit. artHtpiff. Obs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. i. iv. 176 Tliere wantetb 
. .the hcaie of the Nurse that doth digest and concockt the 
milke to make it sweet. 1643 tr. G. H, Fabriciul Exper. 
Chyrnrg, xiii. 49 The Patient [must] never eatc, except 
the meat be first well concocted. 1673 O. Walklr Educ, 
(1677' 57 Difllculties . , bake and concoct the mind— laiines 
elTeminatcs and luosneth it, 

f b. intr. for rcjl. To boil, simmer, hake, etc, 
160X Holland Pliny I. 417 So that they [gropes] be let^to 
concoct before in the Sun, vntil they be white and drie. 
2635 SiuuRS SimVs Conjl, ii. (ed. 4' 16 Such enemies, as did 
not siilTer their malice only to botlc and concoct in llieir 
own breasts. 2830 Bi>. Monk Life Bentley (1833) I. 321 
He resolved to discharge his bile, which had been so long 
concocting. 

1 2. In obs. Physical science ; To bring (metals, 
minerals, etc.) to their perfect or mature state 
by heat ; lo ‘ maturate ’. Obs, 

1333 Eden Decades 266 The inountaynes . . arc frutcful of 
metiiTs, in the which, syluer and copper are concocte and 
molten into veynes, which can scarscly bee doonne in for- 
nnccs. x 6 x 2 Spi:bi> TJieat. Gt. Brit. xlii. (1614) 83/1 A 
clammie kiude of clay hardiied with heat abounding in 
the earth, and so becoming concocted, is nothing else but 
bitumen. <2 x66x Fuller lyori/ties (16.10) III. 114 Were this 
rock of raw diamonds removed into the East Indies, and 
placed where the beams of the sun migiit sulficiently concoct 
them. 1667 Mii.ion P. L.\i. 514 Sulphurous and Nitrous 
Foamc. . with suttlc Art Concucted and adusted tlicy reduc'd 
To blackest grain. 2671 J, Weiistisu Atetallogr. iii. 43 
And after concocted and maturated into several forms of 
Metals. 1837 Hawtiiohni: Twice-told T, 118311 1 . xi. 185 
This most piccious gem that ever was concucted in the 
liihur.story of Nature. 

i'b. intr, for^v’,^, Obs, 

X677 IIai.i: Prim, 'Orig. Alan. 1. iii. 89 Rocks . .which 
from a sandy kind of I'.atlh gradually coiiLukt into Free. 
Slone. 

+ c. Formerly appliwl to the fonnalioa of dew 
or rain. Obs. 

x 6 s 3 ii. More Confect, Cahhit. (i7*3> 17 There went up 
a moist Vii]iinir from the Earth, which iNiing iiiutuicd and 
I'oticui.tcd. .became a ptecious b.'ilmy liquor, and fit vehicle 
of Life. 2684 CilARNocK Aitnb, itini (1834I I. 45 Vapours 
ascend from the earth and the heavens concoct them and 
return them kick in welcome showers. 
fS. To ripen, or mature: a. fruits, vegetable 
juices, gums, etc.; b. morbific humours, boils, tu- 
mours, etc. ; to maturate. Obs, 

a. 2577 [see Concoct // f. «.]. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Alor, 1323 The oile . . being 
better concocted, and riper in the fruit, a 2626 Bacon (J 
Frails and graiiM are lialf a year in concocting, 2665 Boym: 
Oceas, A’cp. (167s) 68 (been Fruit . . is but sowre, and un- 
wholesome, being neither sweetned nor cnncuctcd liy Ma- 
turity. 27^ Graikclr Sugar Cane i. (R-), For him the 
cane with little labour grows , , C^oncocts rich juice. 2782- 
28x8 [.see CONCOCTliD.] 

b. 1386 CfWAN//'arr«/fert/Mxxxvii.(ifi36)S4Basilt..out. 
wardly applied it dutli digest and concoct, loxa WnouALi, 
Surg. Alale Wks. (16531 48 t)yl of Dill . . coucoctrth crudu 
tumors. 2748 tr. Vegetiul Distemp. Horses 58 All the dis. 
tempered Matter is concocted ami maturated. 

Jig, 1667 Fi.avi.l .VizHi^ Indeed I1754) 92 It is, the fault 
of many good men, to be of hasty and <iutt.k spirits when 
provoked, tho' they dare not concoct anger into malice. 

II. To digest. 

>1*4. irons. To digest (food). See CctNcocTiON, 
Obs. or arch. (Associated tvith boiling in 1533 .) 

2333 Blyot Cast. lielthc 11. (R.), For cold makeih appe- 
tit^Tiut natural! liente concocteth or boyleth. x34x [see 
CoNCULT///. N.]. 2^3 Sn'itnes Anai. Abus, ii. 68 To Me 
how the. . tncaterecetued into the stomacke, will Iwdigested, 
and concocted. x 6 m Walkinctoh Opt. Glass 79 The 
Stnithiu-camelt or Ostridge . . wilt concoct iron. 2742 
Franklin F.ss. Wks. 1840 ll, 86 That quantity that m 
hulHcient, the stomach can perikctly concoct ana digest. 
1825 Laub Elia (i860} 4UX We cannot concoct our food 
with interruptions. 

fh.^g. Obs. 

1613 Furchas Pilgrimagt v. xvii. 437 The multitude of 
Intkes and Rivers, whereout the Sunne drinketh more then 
hee can well concoct. 2642 Milton Ch. Govt, i. vii. 1x8311 
X35 Things, .crude and hard to digest, which only time and 
deliberation can supple, and concoct. 2741 Watts Imprcv. 
Mind 1. iL S 5 It does as it were concoct our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourselves, 
f o. intr. for r^. Obs. 

tisn 'Vbnnbr Viafeeeta viit. 273 A competent time .. for 
the meats to concoct, and descend from the stomacke, 

+ 6 . To digest in the mind, ruminate on, revolve, 
think over. Obs. 

2334 (see Concoct yyi. o.]. 2654 Triaua in Fuller's 
Cause 6- Curt, etc. (1867) 330 They for a time sac still to 
concoct with themselves the reason of so strange an acLideni. 

•t* 6 . To put up with, endure, bear; to brook, 
‘ digest,’ ‘stbmach.’. Obs, 

ai6a} Hayward (J.\ Assuredly he was a man of a feeble 
stonadi, unable to concoct any great fortune, piosperouk 
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or adverse. 1679 J. Goodmam Penitent Pard. in. i. {1713) 
S71 Provocation .. too great for us to be able to concoct. 

1 7. To digest, or properly dispose and assimi- 
late (a matter). Obs. 

t6s9 0 . Walker Oratory 13 Alter and concoct the matter 
received from others into your own style. 

III. To compose or produce, compound, make 
up by a process. 

+ 8. To compose or produce by a natural pro- 
cess ; to secrete. Obs. Cf. CoircoorioN r b. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 496 Honey Bewes are found . . upon 
Oak Leaves . . But whether any cause be from the Leaf 
it self to concoct the Dew. 1741 Monro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) 25 The Mucus of the alimentary Canal is concocted 
in Lacunae. 

0. To make up or prepare (artificially) by 
mixing a variety of ingredients; now esp. of a 
soup, a drink, or the like. 

X675 Evelyn Terra ([1729) 38 Composts should be 
thoroughly concocted, air'd, of a scent agreeable. 1816 
Southey Ess. (1832) 1. 266 A book of solid materials heavily 
concocted, but collected with industry. 1S30 Scott De- 
menol. v. 148 The most potent ale, concocted with spices 
and a little white sugar. 1844 Lever T. Burke ii, As he 
employed himself in concocting a smoking tumbler of 
punch. 1834 Badham Halieni. 487 For Spartan friends. .1 
mus t concoct the filthy dark broth for which they are famous. 

f 10. To compose, sellle by concert. Obs. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc. Trend (1676) 23 b, The 
point of Residency, which was as hard to be concocted, for 
that it was popular. 1659 H. More Imntort, Soul (1662) 
X3S That difficulty is concocted pretty well already. 

11. To make up, devise, or plan by concert, or 
by artificial combination ; to put together, make 
up, or fabricate (a story, project, fraud, etc.). 

179a Mary Wollstonech. Rights Wmt. v. 233 They 
maintain them [opinions] with a degree of obstinacy that 
would surprise even the person who concocted them. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece V. xl. 126 'The whole project, concocted 
with such elaborate preparations. x866 Rogers Agric, 4- 
Prices 1. iv. 84 The fact of simultaneous action in Kent and 
Norfolk makes it certain that the uprising was concocted, 
and could not have been due to an accident. 1878 Black 
Gree 7 i Past. xxiv. 190 A fraud which he had either con- 
cocted or condoned. 

Concocted (k/rjikp'kte<^,j9/^. a. [f. prec. - 1 - -ed^. 
The earlier ppl. form was Concoot.] Prepared or 
brought to perfection by heat ; digested ; ripened, 
matured ; planned, contrived ; fabricated. 

1622-62 Hgylih CesMogr. in. (1673) 3^2 Fellows of such a 

f erfect and concocted malice. ciSii Howell Lett. (1630) 

. 364 The flesh that is daily dished upon our tables is but 
concocted grass. 1663 Gerbier Comisel Bin a, The most 
concocted and most pure [gold] from el Dorada xySx 
CowFER Trttih 496 Maturer years shall happier stores pro- 
duce, And meliorate the well concocted juice. x8i8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India I. ii. vi. 2x9 An heterogeneous stream 
of the concocted juices of various trees and plants. 1840 
G. S_. Fader Regen. 174 No concocted fable or mere eccle- 
siastical romance, 

Goncocter (k^nkp-ktai). [f, as prec. + -eb 1.] 
One who concocts. Cf. Concocioe. 

1642 Milton ApoL Snieci. (1831) 296 This private con- 
cocter of malecontent. 1834 H. Miller Sch. Sr Sclun. (1838) 
431 As a concocter of paragraphs, or an abridger of Parlia- 
mentary debates. _ x8<n Clips ^ their Ciisionts 50 As a rule, 
the man who canles the largest [flask] ..will be generally 
esteemed the best concocter [of a drink]. 

CoiLCO'Otible, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -IBIE.] 
Capable of being concocted ; + digestible (obs.). 

X574 Newton HealthMag. 37 Salt, .maketh them [meats] 
more concoctible and pleasant m taste. 

Concocting (k^nkp*ktig), vbl. sh. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing 1.] The action of the verb Cokooot; 
f digesting, etc. 

i£j4o Elyot Image Gov, (1356) 72 b, The concoctynge and 
digistyng of that, whiche the bodie receiveth. 1633 F. 
Fletcher Purple Isl. u. 27 marg, note, The thinne entrails 
serve for the carrying, and through-concocting of the chyle. 

Conco’cting, ppl. a. [f. as prec.-f-lRG52.] 
That concocts ; + that digests, or helps digestion. 

1620 Vemner Via Recta vii. 116 The dry barrell Figs are 
of a stronger clensing . . resoluii^, and concocting faculty. 
X6B5 Boyle Saluir. Air 44 The Concocting Faculty of the 
Plant. 

Concoction (kpnkp’kjhn), [ad. L, ctmcoctim- 
em digestion, n. of action f. co 7 tcoguereio(ZQTSOQfys.'] 

1 1. Digestion (of food), Obs. 

153X Elyot Gov, hi. xxii, A man hauing due concoction 
and digestion as is expedient. 1333 — Cast. Helthe (1541) 
74 b, Concoction is an alteration in the stomacke of meates 
and drynkes . .wherby they are made lyke to the substance 
of the body. 1697 Potter Aniia. Greece iv. xx. (i7iS)jt®S 
The Heroes did not rest after Meals for the better ConMc- 
tion of their Meat, 1737 A. Cooper Distiller n. viii. (1760) 
135 Cinnamon, .strengthens the Viscera, assists Concoction. 
1788 Land. Mag. 32 Perfect concoction of the food, 

+ b. The old physiology recognized three pro- 
cesses : First concoction, digestion in the stomach 
and intestines; Second concoction, i!a& process where- 
by the chyme so formed is changed into blood ; 
Third concoction, secretion. 

1394 T. B. Aa Primaud, Fr. Acad. ii. 383 This [second] 
concoction is perfected in the small veines, that are dis- 
persed throughout the body of the liuer. 1613 Crooks 
Body of Man 173 In this Triple faigned Concoction, there 
is a three-folde errour. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, i. i. 11. ii. 
(1651] x5 Humors of the third Concoction, Sweat and 
Teares. 1644 Milton Edwc, Wks. (1847) iox/2 The like 
also would not be unexpedient after meat to assist and 
cherish Nature in her first concoction. 1664 Power Exp. < 


Philos, 1. 71 We have proved these_ Animal Spirits to be the 
ultimate result of all the concoctions of the Body. 1727 
Bradley Fain, Diet, s.v., The first Concoction is made in 
the Stomach by a Kind of Ferment. X730-6 Bailey (folio) 
S.V., What alterations are made in the blood-vessels, which 
may be called the second Coticoction, and that in the nerves, 
fibres and minutest vessels, the third and last Concoction. 
i8oa Paley Nat. Theol. vii. 73 From what part and by 
what concoction, in the human body, these principles are 
generated and derived. 

f C. fig. and in allusive phrases : e.g. A fcitilt 
or error in the first concoction, i.e. in the initial 
stage, in the very begmning. Obs. 

a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. xv. (1661) 303^ This fault in 
the fir.st concoction, is never after amended in the second. 
1639 H. L'Estbange Alliance Div. Off.Ti, By former sub- 
scriptions they had allowed what was since of .so hard con- 
coction_ to them, 1693 Locke_ Educ. Ep. Bed., The.se 
[errors in education], like faults in the first Concoction, that 
are never mended in the second or third. _ X733_P. Lindsay 
Interest Scott. 148 Every Fault, every Failure in the Flax, 
is an Error in the first Concoction, not to be cured after- 
wards by any Skill or Labour. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 
104 A chaos . . such as the laws of this one countr^r are 
doomed to be, — more particularly in their first concoction. 

+ 2. Ripening, maturing, or bringing to a stale 
of perfection ; also, the stale of perfection so pro- 
duced : maturation of what is coarse, impure, or 
crude ; ‘ alteration of matter by moist heat ’. Obs. 

1553 Eden Decades 336 Puritie of substaunce and perfecte 
concoction which is in golde aboue all other metals. 1603 
Timme Quersit. i. L 3 (juinte-ssences much laboured, circu- 
lated and wrought by digestions, concoctions, and fermen- 
tations. 1626 Bacon Syltta § 838 The Begi ees of Alteration, 
of one Body into another, from Crudity to perfect Con- 
coction, which is the Ultimity of that Action or Proce.sse, 
a X63X Donne Select. (1840) 192 When . .they [precious stones] 
haue exhaled . . all their gros.s matter, and receiued another 
concoction from the sun, then they become precious. 1633 
W. F. Meteors V. 143 Silver.. hath indifferent good concoc- 
tion in the Earth, but it wanteth sufficient heat in the mix- 
ture, that maketh it pale. X726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archii. 
I. 04 h, The air . . being not kept in motion either by Sun 
orWind-s, wants its due concoction. 

Jig. a 1630 Donne Lett, (1631) 317 , 1 shall need no long 
concoction in the grave, hut hasten to the resurrection, 
f b. The ‘ ripening ’ of morbific matter, fitting it 
for elimination from the living body. (According 
to Hippocrates, the second stage of disease.) See 
COOTION 4 . 

1683 J, Cooke Marroiu Chirut^ (cd. 4) ^9 (Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisms) The first [Summer Quartan B^ever] is shorter 
. .from, .clemency of the Air, which helps Concoction. 1834 
Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 360 [Hippocrates] ascribed the 
Commotion [in fevers] to a fermentation, concoction, or 
ebullition, by which the noxious matter was separated from 
the sound humours. 

1 3. Baking or cooking. Obs. 
t68a Morden Geog. Rect. (1685) So Raw Flesh . . without 
the Concoction of Fire to prepare it for their Stomacks, 

4. The preparation of a medical potion, a soup, 
drink, or the like, from a variety of ingredients, 
b. cmcr. A broth, drink, etc., so concocted ; any 
mixture that suggests such preparation. 

a iSsx Hawthorne Ttuke-told T. Ser. n. Nt. Sketches, 
A concoction of mud and liquid filth, ancle-deep, leg-deep, 
neck-deep. Mod. Engaged in the concoction of whisky 
punch. 

6 . The elaborate or ingenious composition, or 
making up (of a stoiy, plot, scheme) to suit a 
purpose. 

(Cf. Boswell's yhknson (1887) III, 259, which implies that 
‘ concoction of a play' had no meaning to J.) 

1823 D'Israeli Cur, Lit. (1856} III. 6 Jonson's inventive 
talent was never more conspicuous than in the concoction 
of court Masques, 1831 Fonblanque Eng. wider-/ Ad. 
tnin. (1837) II. X27 The principles which would guide his 
party in the concoction of a Reform. Mod. They are ab- 
sorbed in the concoction of a new plan for swindling their 
creditors. 

b. A statement or narrative fictitiously made up. 

x88s Maneh, Exam, 13 Feb. s/x His affidavit was a con- 
coction from beginning to end. L’pool Daily Post z 
June 3/2 [He] admitted that his story wa.s a concoction. 
Coucoctive (k^nkp'ktiv), a. [ad, L. *concoc- 
tiv-tes, f. co7Koquire : see Concoct and -ive,] 

1 1. Pertaining to digestion (of food) ; digestive. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 The Ventricle . . is com- 
passed with heatyng organs, well ayding his concoctiue 
force, 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 524 The con- 
coctive^quality of this flesh. 1667 Milton P, L. v. 437 With 
keen dispatch Of real hunger, and concoctive heate To 
transubstantiate. X733 Somerville Chase i. 21X Cull each 
salubrious Plant, with bitter Juice Concoctive stor'd. Jig. 
x8xi J. Jebb Corr. (1834) II. 58 My mind is not originative, 
but concoctive. 

+ 2. Tending to ripen or mature by heat. Ohs. 
1730 Thomson Autumn 408 The fallow (Ground laid open 
to the Sun, Concoctive. 

3. Pertaining to the concoction of a mixture, a 
story, etc. 

^ 1834 Ruskin Leet. Archit, Addendaass Men who have no 
imagination, but have learned merely to produce «. spurious 
resemblance of its results by the recipes of compositwii, are 
apt to value themselves mightily on their concoctive science. 

Concoctor (k^nkjxktoj). [agent-n. (on Latin 
analogies) f. Concoct v, Cf. F. concocteur and 
Concocter.] One who, or that which, concocts, 
f 1. A digester ; a promoter of digestion. Obs, 
X764 Charac. in Atm, Reg. 68 /a Taking care to add a 
good deid of pepper and spices by way of concoctors. 


2. One who compounds, or prepares from various 
ingredients. 

a 1843 Hood To Dr. Hahnematin i. Well, Doctor, Great 
concoctor Of medicines to help in man’s distress. 

3. One who devises, or makes up (a scheme, etc.). 

1843 P. Parley's Ann. IV. 361 The three concoctors .sat 

down to arrange the order of the proceedings. 1872 Spur- 
geon Treas. Daz'. Ps. Ixiv, 6 Inventors and concoctor.s of 
evil. 

t Couco'cture. Obs. rare— [see above, and 
-UBF..] The process or result of concoction. 

x6ia Sturtevant Metallica (1834) 37 Other compounds of 
the fore-named concoctures. 

Conco'lorate, a. [f. L. con- + colordt-tis ; see 
C 0 L 0 B.V.TB and CONCOLOUB.] ^next. 

i88x Syd. Sec. Lex., Cencolouraie, .same as Concolourovs. 

CoucolorouS ^k^nkn’lorss), a. [f. as next -b 
-ous.] Nat. Hist. Of uniform colour. 

1840 E. Newman Brit. Ferns (18441 234 The stem . . is 
clothed with narrow . , brown, concolorous scales, x^ 
Humpiikcys Brit. Moths II. x6i The apical half of the wing 
concolorous with the base. x88x Syd, Soc. I.e,v., Con- 
cohmrous. 

t Co'ucoloirri a. Obs, [ad, L, concolor of the 
same colour, f. con- + color Culuub. Cf. F. con- 
colore.'] = prec, 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xi. 332 In concoluur 
animals and such as are confined unto one colour. 1664 
Power Exp, Philos, i. 60 Both the Liquor and its Vessels 
were concolour to the white of the Eggs. 1733 in Johnson ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

+ Conco'ltinm, ». Ohs. rarc-\ [f. Con- + 
Column.] trasis. To place in parallel columns. 

1x1734 North Dives II. 425 For the convenience of such 
as. .may be le.ss acquainted with Italian..! have con- 
columned a translation of it into Englihh. 


Concomitauce (k/lnkfi'mitans). Also 6 -oomi- 
taunoe, -comytaunce, 7 -comxnitanoe. [ud, 
ined.L. concomitanlia (whence also in ifith c. r .), 
f. concomitant-em : see Conc(i.mitant and -ance.] 

1, The fact of being concomitant, or of accom- 
panying each other; subsistence together; co- 
existence. 

0x333 More On the Passion Wks. 1333/2 Hy concomy- 
taunce are there also both the father and the liolye Goste, 
1676 Halr Contempl, l. 33 By accident, and by way of con- 
comitance. 1B34 P'rnser's Mag, IK. 6^ The concomitance 
of voice and music. 1846 Mill Logic tii. viii. 1 6 In inferring 
causation from concomitance of variations, the concomit- 
ance itself must be proved by the Method of Difference. 

b. quasi-ftwfr. An instance of this, f 0* coucr. 
An accoiimaniment (u/v.). 

X632 W. Hartley Inf, Baptism 3 Not ushered In with its 
proper ingredients and duo concommitances. a Bah- 
Row Sertn. (1683) II. xx. 289 Some advantageous circuiu- 
stances and concomitances. x86z Q, Rexr, CX. 3S1 7 ’he con- 
comitances, or sequences, or causes and effects of nature, are 
not connected together by our experience in any such way. 

2, Theol. The coexistence of the body and blood 
of Christ in each of the cncharistic elements 
(esp. in the bread). 

a Z333 More On the Passion Wks. 1333/1 The bodye vnder 
the forme of bread immediately.. and the bloude by con- 
comitaunce. 01603 T. Cartwright Confut, Rhem. N. T, 
(16x8) 127 They doe .shamefull wrong vnto the Church, to 
father this new fangled word of Concomitance of it. x66o 
Jer. Tavlor Duct. Dnbit, ii. iii. ix. § 27 Why the priest 
should be obliged to drink the chalice, and cannot be ex- 
cused by concomitance . . cannot easily be imagined. x857 
P. Freeman Princ. Div.^ Service^ II. 79 That doctrine of 
‘ Concomitance’. . on which the withdrawal from the Chris- 
tian West of the Eucharistic Cup was professedly based or 
justified. x88o Littledalb Plain Reasons xxviii. 77. 

3, Math. Exact correspondence of functional 
transformation between two sets of variables : see 
Concomitant B. 3 . 

Concoxnitancy (k^f'mitSnsi). [ad. tned.L. 
concomitdntia : see prec. and -anoy.] 

1. The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 
comitant, or of accompanying each other. 

^ 0x617 Bayne On Epk. (1638) 42 A concomitancie of faith 
in the person chosen. X69X-8 Norris Praci, Disc. (17x1) 
III. x6 Can we argue from the Coneemitancy of one thing 
with another to the Causal Dependance of one thing upon 
another? 01703 Burxitt On N. T, Rom. viii, 17 Three 
things are Implied, .ist Conformity ; we shall be like him in 
glory: and Concomitancy : we shall accompany him, and 
be present with him in glory. x888 E, V, Neale in Co- 
operative News 26 May 487 The concomitancy here of 
grinding poverty with enormous wealth. 

+ b. coHcr. An accompaniment. Obs. 

X63Z R. Bvfielo Doctr. Saob, 88 Evety adjunct that is a 
visible concomitancy is a signe of the subject present. 1636 
Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. xv. 37 Sin is only rotted with its con- 
comitancies. i860 Gen. P. Thompson A udi A It. III. cxviL 
54^A11 the concomitancies which are apt to grow up. 

2. Theol. = Concomitance 2 . 

X363-87 Foxe a, ^ M. (16841 III. 90s By concomitancy 
the flesh is never without Blood^or blood without flesh. 

Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 31 Their new whimsie of con- 
comitaiicy. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 378 The denying of 
the cup in the eucl^st to the laiety, in consequence of the 
doctrine of concomitancy, a scholastic, .novelty. 

tConcomita'iieouSj a. Obs. [L stem of L. 
concemitd-ri + the suffix -aneotts as in L. consent- 
dneus, succeddneus, colleetdnetts.’l Of concomitant 
nature, concorreat, assodate. 

1627-77 Peltkak Resolves u. Ivi 274 Concomitaneous 
with most of other vices. 
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Coucomiliaut (k^nkp‘initEnt\ a. and sh. [ad. 
L. coticomitmt-em, pr. pple. of conmnitari to ac- 
company, go witli : see Conoomitatb.] 

A. adj. Going together, accompanying, con- 
current, attendant. Const, with f/a). 

1607 Toi'Sell Serpents (1653) 61 1 From the natural con- 
comitant quality of heat, with exspiration, respiration, and 
inspiration. i6ax Burton Auat. Mel. i. ii. ii. iv, Either 
concomitant, assisting, or .sole causes, .of melancholy. 1651 
Cartwright Cert. Rellg. i. 166 That which was secret, yet 
was concomitant of that which was publike, xyix Steele 
S^ect. No. 104 P I So certainly is Decency concomitant to 
Virtue. 1799 Kirwan GeeL jEss. 373 The concomitant lime- 
stone also contains marine petrifaction!,. x8s6 Mill Legic 
I. 449 The law. .admits of corroboration by the Method of 
Concomitant Variation!;. 1864 Bowen Zogic x. (1870) 333 
Every event has. .a crowd of concomitant circumstances. 

B. sd. 1 . An attendant state, quality, circum- 
stance, or thing ; an accompaniment. 

[x6os Bacon A dv. Leant, i. viii. 42 Virgill did excellently 
..couple the knowledge of causes, and the conquest of all 
fear.i, toj^ethcr as Co/tcomiiatiiiet.'] x6ax Burton Anal. 
Mel, II. ill. V, Death is not so terrible in it selfe, as the con- 
comitanLs of it. x68a Norris I/ierocles 14 This reverence 
of an Oath is., the constant attendant and concomitant of 
Piety. X70J Prior Paulo Purganti, And for Tobacco (who 
could bear it 7 ) Filthy Concomitant of Claret. 1750 John- 
son Rawbl. No. 7p P7 Suspicion is justly appointed the 
concomitant of guilt. X846 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. I. i. pfi 
Wc.Tlth with its usual concomitants, elegance and comfort. 

2 . A person that nccompaiiics ; a companion. 
c X645 Howell Lett, 1 . 1. xx. You are thus my concomitant 
through new places. X65X Relio. IFoitou. 8t [He] made 
him tiic chief concomitant of hU heir appamiit. 1698 /’/<//. 
Tnttts. XX. 343 His Coiiconiiiants and A.ssisUnts in the 
Operations. X794 Sullivan l^iew Nat. II, I find this 
person often introduced as a concomitant of Psuche. 

8 . Math. (See quot.) 

x 8>[3 SvLVEffi-RK in Phil, Trans. CXLIII, i. 343 Con. 
comitaut, Nemen genernlitsinium for a form invariantively 
coiincctod with a given form or .system of forms. xSxp 
Salmon Higl^ Algebra (x8d6) 104 Dr. Sylvester uses the 
name concomitant as a general word to inclndeall functions 
whose relations to the quantic are unaltered by linear trans- 
formation, and he calls the functions now under consideration 
mixed eoHeomUauis. 

Couoo'mitantlcirr [f. prec. + -ly 2.] jn 
a concomitant way ; in associalion ; concurrently. 

xtSgfi Lorimcr GoodwuCs Disc. vii. 6i A Condition neces- 
sary with Faith concomitantly in the same sulnect. X7tia-7X 
H. Walpole Ferlu/s Aneed. Paint, (1782) V. 370 A few 
curious particulars, .which concoinitantly illustrate the his- 
tory of arts. X870 Max MUli.er Set, Rellg, (1873) 153 
Three independent .settlements of religion . . concomitantly 
with the three great settlements of language. 

t Conoo'mitatei v. Oh. [/. L, mtcomitdt- 
ppl. stem of concomudn to accomi)any, f. con- to- 
gether + eomitdn to go with as a companion, f. 
comes, eomit-em companion j cf. Comitate,] 
trans. To go with, accompany. 
x6o4 T. Wriciit Passions 1. vl, 24 I’aync, which concomi- 
tateth such disagreeing obiecls. x6*6 Ailksuoky Passion- 
Serm, a Paine concoinitated with shame, etc. x<K6 G. 
Hakvi'.v Morb, Augl, (J,), This simple bloody sputatiun of 
tlie lungs, is dilTerenced from that which concomitates a 
pleurisy. 

t Ooncoxoita'tiou. Oh. [n. of action, f. 
prec. ; see -ation.] Concurrence, co-operation. 
In T/ieo/. « Concomitance a. 

xgfi^-Sy Foxe a. 4- M. (1684) III. 141 , 1 denied trnnsub- 
stantmlioii and concomitation, two jiigling words of the 
Papists. xtfx6 J. Lane S^r's Tale x. agC Holpo hy some 
numens higho concomitation. 
t Conoo'^neut, a. Oh, rare, [ad, L. coma- 
qnent-em, pr. pple. of comoqutfre lo boil together, 
digest.] Digestive. . 

X684 tr. JBenet's Merc, Commit, ix. 332 Syrups, that are 
moderately extergent and concuquent. 

Concord tk^imk/ud, kp'gk/ud), sh. In ^-6 00a- 
oovda. [a. F, coticortie;~-L. eoneordia, n. of quality 
f. coneors, concorti- adj. ‘ of one mind f. con- to- 
gether -4- cor, cord- heart. (The L. suffix -ia, 
passing through OF. -t, is mule or lost in Kng. ; 
cf. hast.)] 

1 , Agreement between persons ; concurrence in 
feeling and opinion ; harmony, accord. 

» 1300 Cursor M, 333x9 iCott.) Mikel It es Jiar hair con- 
cord, For all ar euer at an acord. CX386 Chaucer Clerk's 
T. X073 Ful manya yer.,Lyven these tuo in concord and in 
rest, a xAeo Cov. Myst, 84 Brothyrly concorde . . That 
norchyth love of creatures echon. 13^ (Mar.) Ilk, Com. 
Prayer 4 b, O God, which art author orpeace, and louer of 
concorde. xdog Shaks. Mnci, iv.iiL 98 The sweet Milke of 
Concord. X667 Milton P. L. 11. 497 Devil with Devil 
damn'd Firm concord holds, men onely disagree, 1769 
Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. 1843 1 . 117 No project of theirs 
could endanger the concord of the empire. X865 Reader 
4 Feb. xspA There is no . . concord in a community not 
justly governed with a view to the happiness and prosperity 
of all its members. 

2 , A state of peace and amity between contend- 
ing parties or nations ; concr. a treaty establishing 
such relations. 

cx4a5 Wyntoun Cron, vn. vi 359 Scho be hyr trette mad 
concord Betwene hyr erne Dawy and hyr Lord, X490 Cax- 
TON Eneydos xl. 133 Tumus wolde neuer haue concorde nor 
peas wyth this kyng euander. x3t3 Douglas ABtieU xii. v, 
zfi8 The King,. Left the concord ondon^ nocht brodit till 
end. 1368 Grafton Chrott, II. 43X They sent Ambassadors 
. .requynng him of peece and finall concord. Ibid, II, 847 
For infringmg any point of this concorde, xyax STxyj>s 
VoL. II. 


Eccl, Mem. I.v. 61 A treaty., commonly called the Concord 
of Madril, 1846 Prescott Ferd. if Is. III. xvii. 2x2 Abid- 
ing by the concord of Salamanca. 

D. Hence concord-coin, a coin struck by Greek 
towns of Asia Minor, under the Roman Empire, to 
commemorate a treaty conferring privileges on 
each other’s citixens ; usually called alliance-coin. 

1830 Leitch tr. MillleFs Anc, Art 441 On a concord-coin 
of Cyzicus with Smyrna. .Cora, crowned with ivy, holding a 
torch. 

3 . Law. An agreement made in court respecting 
the conveyance of a fine of lands ; also, an agree- 
ment made between two or more upon a trespass 
committed. 

XS3X Dial, on Laws Eng. ii. xxiv. (X638) X02 A concord is 
properly upon nn agreement between the parties. X394 
WEST Symbol, ii. § 58 Instructions how to draw the Con- 
cords of fines. X767 Blackstone Coffiw. II. 351. x8x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 21 V. 83 T'he third part of a fine is the 
concord or agreement entered into openly in the Court of 
Common Picas, or before the Chief Justice of that Court, or 
commissioners duly authorized for that purpose. x^8 
Wharton s.v., Concord .. upon a trespass committed . . is 
divided into concord executory, and concord executed. 

4 . Agreement or harmony between things ; esp. 
said in reference to sotmds and rhythmical move- 
ments, and in uses thence derived. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter cl. 4 In pesfnl felagheship & con- 
cord of voicys. X309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xiv, The vii. 
scyenccs in one nionocordc, Echc upon other do full well 
dependc, Mu.sykc hath them so set in concorde. XS79 
G0S.S0N Sch. A buse (Arb.) 26 The concorde of the Elcmentcs 
and their qualyties. X306 Smaks. Merek. V. v. i. 84 The 
man that hath no musicko in himselfe, Nor is not tnoiied 
with concord of sweet sounds, xtidy Milton P, L. vi. 
3ZX If Natures concord broke. Among the Constellations 
warr were sprung, X744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton's P, L, 
171 If two stringed instruments be exnctly tuned alike, 
the one that is not played on, will answer to that which is 
playd on, in perfect concord. X849 Mrs, Somkrvilli; C an- 
nex, Phys, Sc. xvii. 158 When their vibrations arc .so related 
as to have a common period, after a few oscillations they 
produce concord, 
fb, =Rime. Oh. 

xgSg I’uttrnham Eng Poesie 11. v.fArb.) 91 We. .do giue 
the name of ryme oncly to our Concordes, or tunable con- 
sentes in the latter end of our verses. Ibid. ii. vii. 93 The 
fal of a verse.. with a certaine tunable sound which being 
matched with another of like sound, do make a (concord 1. 

5 . Mus. A cuinbinatiou of notes which Is in itself 
satisfactory to the ear, requiring no 'resolution’ or 
following chord ; opposed to discord. 

1389 R. llARvr.Y PI, Pete, st All diuisions framde with 
.such long discords, and not so much as a concord to end 
witholl. xyn Mciulev Inirvd. Mus, 70, Phi. Wliai is a 


luwctli; a Unison, Third, Fifth, Sixth, I'lighth, Tenth, 
TwcKicn, Thirteenth, and Fifteenth, whereof five are called 
perfect, and four imperfect. xtSS Cavallo Afi/r. Ins/r, in 
I’kit, Trans. LXXYllLa44 When the combinations of the 
two sounds are agreeable, they are called concordiL x88x 
Macparricn Counierp, i. a A concord is a chord that is 
satisfactory In itself and has no need to be followed by 
any others. 

6. Oram. Formal agreement between words as 

E arls of speech, expressing the relation of fact 
etween things and their attributes or predicates. * 
This formal agreement consists in the words concerned 
being put in the same case, number, gender, and person, as 
far as the inflexional structure of the language provides fur 
this, or as other considerations (in respect to gender and 
number) do not forbid it. 

X530 Falscii. Introd. 38 The latinos have the Concordes of 
grammar. x8is Brinsley Pas, Parts (1669) 5a What mean 
you hy Concords 7 The agreement of words together, in 
some special Accidents or qualities; as in one Number, 
Person, Case, or Gender, 1730 Harris Hermes (1841) X93 
From this natural concord of subject and accident, arises 
the grammatical concord of substantive and adjective. 

7 . Form or Formula of Concord [Ger, Kon- 
cordienformel, Fintrachtsformel, L. Formtda Con- 
corducy. a symbolical document drawn up in 
1576-1577, and containing an exposition anti de- 
termination of points of Lutheran doctrine concern- 
ing which differences had arisen among Lutheran 
divines. (This and eight other formularies, oecu- 
menical and Lutheran, were published in 1580, in 
Latin and German, under tne collective title of 
Liber Concordis:, Komordienbuch ‘ Book of con- 
cord ’.) 

1784 tr. Masheim's Eeel. JlisL Cent. x6, u. i. S 39 Tlie re- 
sult of all was the famous Form of Cencord, which has 
made so much noiie in the worid. Ibid, iii Nor were the 
followers of Zwingle and Calvin the only opposers of the 
Form 0/ Concord. 1887 Fisher Hist. Chr, Ck. 434 Me- 
lancthon's departure from Luther on the question of the 
Lord's Supper, and on the part takm by the human will in 
conversion, awakened intense histility on the side of the 
strict Lutherans. These . . embodied tneir dissent from the 
peculiarities of Melancthon in the creed called the ‘ Form 
of Concord'. 

Concord (k/nkpud), i>. Obsolescent, Also 5-6 
-eorde(n. [ME., a, F. concorde-r L. concordd-re 
to be of one mind, f. concors, coward- : see prec,] 
1 . intr. To come into aweement, ug^, concur. 
X39S Barbour Bruce 1. n At the last that alt concordyt, 
That laU thar spek said oe recordyt Till Schyr Eduuard. 
BS 3 $ Sthwart Cron. d>V»/.(x8sBlI. iza I'has ctttd that nocht 
concord into a»e will. X53S Huloet, Concorden or agree. 


1607 Walkingtom Opt. Glass 14 , 1 do not concord with the 
Poet in that trivial verse. X677 Gale Cri. Gentiles II. iv. 
10 This Hypothesis both Plato and Aristotle concord in. 
fb. To agree (a thing) to be (something). 
x6o6 Bp. Barlow Sertn, (1607) E ib, Who all concord 
the Succession and Superioritie of Bishops to bee Aposto- 
licall. 

2 . Of things: To agree, be in harmony, har- 
monize. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 1703 The world . . Dyuerseth 
so lus stoundcs coucotdynge, 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 34 Wyt goth by ordre and may concord in one sen- 
tence. 1564 Becon New CatecJi. (1844) 409 This doctrine. . 
concordeth and agreeth therewith in all points. 01646 J. 
Gregory Posthnma (1650) 9 Their writings all concorded. 
1776 Ld. Stirling in Sparks Corr.Amer, Rev. (1833) 1 . 173 
The aid 1 called in. .exactly concords with your sentiments. 
1884 tr. TurgenieF's Diary Svperjl. Man (N. York ed.) 
X29 It concords with tny character tliough. 

1 3 . trans. To arrange by concord or agreement. 

1348 Hall Chrott, (1809) isx The finall Conclusion taken, 

concorded and agreed bctweenc . . Kyng Heiii-y the fifth & 
Kyng Charles the V. 0x670 lixctter Abp, IVhliams 1, si2 
(D.) ’To concord conditions for the royal marriage. 

1 4 , To bring into concord ; to harmonize. Obs. 

1348 W. Thomas in Stiype Eccl, Mem, II. App. R. 60 Man 

cannot so directly concord thcin, as to make them always 
agree. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 4 Be taught to add 
St. lames worcks wth St. Pauls faytlie, concordlng theme to 
gethers..as vnscperable companions. x6ai W. Sclater 
Tythes (1623) 162 [To] concord Canons, a X670 HACicivTyli)/. 
Williams i. toe (D.) He lived and died., with windmills of 
union to concord Rome and England, England and Rome. 
+ Couco'rda'ble, a. Oh, [a. F. concordable, 
ad. L. concordabil-is harmoniou.s, f, concorda-re : 
sec CoNCOitD V, and -blb : cf. agneedde^ In 
full accord or agreement, accordant, unanimous. 

1393 Gower Con/, 1 . 253 In croniqiie of time ago I findc a 
tale concordable. X483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 434/a By the 
coinune and concordable assente of atle the chappy tre, 1379 
Knewstuo Cottful, 72 b, Altogither concordable in the Iniie 
and pence of lesii Christ. X5B3 TMioccRS 30 Art. (1607) 88 
The good land of the upright, and coneordaule life, 
t Conco'rdably, m/zi. [f. prec. -i - -ly 2.] With 
full concord or agreement ; unanimously. 

*379 Knewstuo Cmfui. 54 a, Wayting coiicordahly . . for 
the promises of the fatlier. 0x6x6 T. Koanus 39 Art. 
litic-p. ed. 1633, Thirty nine Articles eoncordably agreed 
upon by the reverend Bishops and Clcrgieofthis Kiiigilome. 
Conco'rdal, a, [f. Cunodiu) sb. (ur its L. 
source) + -aIj.] Of or relating to concord (lii6V(i/«.), 
x88o Kaui.c P/iilol, ling. Tongue $ M3 U 'hether . , w.ts in 
Saxon an adjectival pronoun, declincil in the three genders ; 
whereas now it has. .lost its uuiiuonUI faculty, 

Conoordauoe (k/lnk/iuilanB), sb. [MK. con- 
corda'uce, a. P'. concordance (latli c.);— late L. 
eoncorddntia, f. concordant-em'. see Concjobdant 
and -ANCB.] 

1 . The fact of agreeing or being concordant ; 
agreement, harmony, 

cx^ffl Castle Nd, Lift St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 3686 Aythir 
to othir haue concordans. 148X Caxton Myrr. L v. 27 'They 
fonde the science of tnusyque for to sette alle thtnges in 
concordaunce. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist, Aijb, By a 
concordanceor agreement ofcircumstaunces. 160a Warner 
Alb. Eng. Epit.(i6i3) 365 Hardly find 1 iieerein a concordance 
in any two Authors. x83S 14 . Forbes Lit, Papers vi. x66 
There should, .be a concordance in the arrangements of the 
recent and fossil collections. xBde Cornh. mag. XI. 512 
Such a concordance of opinion in the representatives, 
b. (with pi.) An instance ofngrccment or accord. 
x6o5 IIaloh .AHv. Leant, 11. i. 10 The nature of this great 
Citic of the world . . must bee first sought in meane con- 
cordances, and small portions. 1831 Carlyle Sterling 11. 
i. 1x872) 89 Contrasts, and yet concordances. X885 R. I« 
Stevenson in Contemp, Rev. Apr. 557 The art of rightly 
using these concordances is the final art in literature, 
f 2 . s^c. A treaty, agreement, or compact. Oh. 
CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. aao Telle me where 
the concordauns shall be dSide. 

+ 3 . Oram. **CONCOau rA 6. Obs. 

1370 Asuham ScAolem, (Arb.) 26 The three Concordances 
learned . . let the master read vnto hj’m the Epistles of 
Cicero. 

f 4 . An a^eeable or i^tisfactory blending of 
musical sounds or notes ; harmony ; » Conoubd 4. 

23x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. x6ga Dyuers other myn- 
strelles . . Made swete concordaunce. 1379 K- K. in S/enseda 
Shepk. Cal. Ep. Ded., Oftentimes a dischorde in Musick 
maketh a comely concordaunce. 1674 Pi.avford>.S>xV/ Mnt, 
Pref. I A true Concordance of sounds or Harmony. 

1 6 . A composition combining and bormoniging 
various accounts ; a harmony. Oh. 

X494 Fabvan s For this hokc Includyth Storyes fele.. 
Therfore this name it shall nowe purchace, * Concordaunce 
of Storyes’. 0x661 Fuller Worthies (1840) II, 573 1114 
'Concordance on the Evangelists’ was.. a worthy work, to 
shew the harmony betwixt those four writers, 
t6. A citation of parallel passages in a book, 
esp. In the Hblc. Obs, 

XS3S Covsrdale N, T, title-p,, With a true. Concordaunce 
in tim matgent. 0*7*4 Burnet Own Time {ijfA) L 267 
A long pp^ng of a text with the concordance of every 
word in it. 

b. An alphabetical arrangement of the principal 
wor^ contained in a book, with citations of the 
^lassages in which they occur. These were hrst 
made for the Bible; hence Johnson’s explana- 
tion ‘ A book which shows in now many texts of 
Bcripture any word occurs*. Orig. in pi. (med.L. 

1)8 
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coneordantiix), each gi-oup of parallel passages being 
properly a concordantia. 

This is sometimes denominated a verlal concordance 
as distinguished from a real concordance which is an index 
ol suhjecis at iopics. 

1387 Tkevisa H^deit (Rolls) VIII. 935 Frera Hewe [ob. 
is6aj . . J?at expownede al I>e hible, and made a greet con- 
cordaunoe [Harl. MS. concordances] uppon J>e bible. 1460 
CaPGKAVE Chron. 154 Hewe [of S. Victor] . .was eke the first 
begynner of the ConcordaunSj whech is a tabil _onto the 
Bibil. 1350 MARBECK(rfr/r) A Concordance, that is to sale, 
a Worke wherein by the Ordre of the Letters of the A. B. C. 
ye maie redeW finde any Worde conteigned in the whole 
Bible. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. Pref. to Contents, 
They followed the (Concordances of the Bible, _ called the 
great Concordances, which, is collected according to the 
common translation, a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) loa 
To search the Scriptures, not as though thou wouldst 
make a concordance, but an application. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Rejl. Pref. (1673) 27 , 1 had not a Bible or Concord- 
ance at hand. 1737 Csuden (frVfr) Conmlete Concordance 
to the Old and New Testament. 1828 E. Irving Last 
Days 37 A simple reference to the concordance . . will 
serve to clear up these prophetic matters. 1837 Pettny Cycl. 
VII. 434/a The compiler ofrthe first concordance in any 
language was Hugo de St. Caro, or Cardinal Hugo, who 
died in 1262, 18^ Mrs. C. Cla.rke {title) Concordance to 
Shakespeare. i8m D, B. Brightwell {iiiUj A Concordance 
to the entire Works of Alfred Tennyson. 

Jig, X741 Watts Jmjrov, Mind i. i, § 3 Memorino has 
learnt half the Bible by heart, and is become a living con- 
cordance, 

attrib, and corni. 

1836 S. R. Maitland False Worship 163 All that the con- 
cordance-maker can tell us about it. Ibid, 196 Finding so 
much discordance in the concordance part of his work. 
CouGO'rdauce, w. [f. prec. sb.] irons. To 
make a concordance to. 

x888 Atkenasttm 6 Oct. 450/1 The difficult 'Astrolabe', 
which they concordanced some years ago. 

C 03 lC 0 'rda 3 l.Cev. [f. prec.-h-Ea^.] One who 
writes or makes a concordance. 

1888 R. F. Gardiner in N. ^ Q. ^ May 337/2 Even Walt 
Whitman has found a concordancer. 

t Conco'rdancy. Ohs. [f. CoycoEDANOE, or 
L. concordantia^ with the later Eng. form of the 
suffix -ANOY, q.v.] The quality or condition of 
being concordant ; complete agreement. 

xs86 Ferne Blax. Gentrie 50 Consisting vpon a Coiicor- 
dancie of times and numbers. 1639 Heywood Lead. Peac. 
Estate Wks. 1874 V, 367 There’s a more Devine Concor- 
dancy , . That’s of unanimous hearts, a 1793 R. Tickell 
Praise Hom-bk. Wks. (1807) 76 Thou perfect centre of 
concordancy. 

2. =CoNOOBDAycB I a ‘harmony’, 
i6xs A, Hoftom [titli\, Concordancy of^Veares, containing 
a new easie and exact Computation of time. 

Concordant (k^nkpud^nl), a. and sb. [a. F. 
comordant x-Aa. concordanUem, pr. pple. of rd«- 
corddrei see CoyooBD v. and -Ayi.] 

A. c^j. 

1. Agreeing in sentiment or opinion ; of one 
heart or mind ; harmonious, unanimous. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton] Dictes ii Be concordaunt and 
loue togyders. xSog Hawes Past, Pleas, xvi. xii, You be 
ever ryght concordant With perfyte reason, whiche is not 
variaunt, 16x4 J, Cooke Tn Quegm in Hazl, Dodsley XI. 
197 Nay^ sweet Mistress Tickleman, be concordant ; rever- 
ence antiquity. i6ox T, H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. xiii. 
By the concordant Voice of all the curious Judges, X875 
Stubbs Const. Nisi, II, xir, 13a The common concordant 
and unanimous consent of all and singular, 

2. Of things : Agreeing, consistent, correspondent. 
_ Cencordani verses : ‘ such as have in them several words 
in common, hut by the addition of other words have a quite 
different meaning' (Bailey (folio) 1738). 

x5ia Act 4 Nen, VIII, c. xg § 10 The hole some • , evenly 
agreable and concordaunte with the hoole some comprised 
in the seid endenture. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, EJ, 239 
Adam assigned unto every one a name concordant unto Us 
nature, xygx E, Darwin Bot.^ard, 11. 60 On four con- 
cordant lines, x8os Foster Ess. iv. vii, aei If not concor- 
dant with the dictates of the New Testament, X863 
Tyndall H eat v, 14® These different methods have given 
concordant results. 

3. In musical concord, harmonious ; consisting, 
or having the effect, of a concord. 

ifiSi Robinson tr. Mere’s VtoJ. ii. (Arh.) n6 The con- 
cordaunte and discordant distaunces of soundes, and tunes. 
1356 Edw. Ill, II. i, 14 The touch of sweet concordant 
strings. 1788 Reid Act, Powers 111. iti. vi. Two or more 
synchronous sounds I perceive to be concordant. 

B. =CoMaoKDAyoE. 

1623 Bp, Mountagu AJJ, Ceesar ix. 84 , 1 gave my reasons 
by speciall reciting many concordants inter partes. 

Coucordautial (kpokpidse-nj^l), a. [f, late 
L. concordantia Concobdanoe -t- -aIi.] Of or per- 
taining to a concordance (to the Bible), 
x66o S. Fisher Alarm Wks. (1679) 303 It may 
evidently seem from his more Concordantial than Cordial 
consultations .. that.. well-nigh by all places in his Con- 
cordance where he finds these Terms, etc. a 180a A. 
Gedoes CNt. Eem, Neb. Scrip. (i3o3} 46 noteCB. Suppl.) 
We are referred in the Concordantial margin to not less 
than eighteen or nineteen passages of the Old and New 
Testament, for an e^Ianation. 

C()iico‘rdaxit]!y, adv. [f. CoyooEDAyo; a.+ 
-lY ^.1 In concord or agreement, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ei , 330 If concordantly unto 
Bwosus . . wee shall conceive of the travailes of Camese or 
(:ham. x68o Baxter Answ. Stilling, ix, 28 Which they 
should have concordantly practised. 1865 Pusby Tnrth 


Eng. Ch, 97 Enunciated . . separately, but concordantly, 
x^ Lippincott’s Mag. June 902 That sweet hymn the 
chei ubim Concordantly have sung so long. 

Coxicovdal; (k^nk^udset). Also 7-8 -date. [a. 
F. cmcordat inLittre), ad. L. concorddhim : 
see below, and -ate 1 i.] 

An agreement, a compact; now, an agreement 
between church and state, csp. between the Roman 
See and a secular government relative to matters 
that concern both ; but, formerly, also applied (a.) 
in canon law to a compact between ecclesiastical 
personages, and (b.) sometimes to agreements 
between secular persons. 

x6i6 Brent tr. Sarpis Hist. Coune, Trent (i676\ 637 
He condemned the Concordate; said that the distri- 
bution of the Benefices of the Kingdom . . was divided 
between Pope Leo and King Francis, etc. x688 Loud, 
Gaz. No. 2313/7 Contrary to the Agreement settled be- 
tween Pope Leo X. and Ftnncis I. by an Instrument called 
the Concordat, x8o2 Chron. in Ann. Reg, ^9/1 
terms upon which Bonaparte has agreed with Pope Plus 
VII. that the Roman Catholic religion shall be that pro- 
tected and acknowledged by the State in France is just 
published and known by the name of the Concordat, 1863 

0. Rev. CXIV. 379 That concordat between the Church 
Catholic and this realm, which we commonly designate 
as the Established Chuich. irons/. 1883 Manch. E.-eam, 
12 Oct. 3/2 A pos.sibly successful concordat between a Tory 
Democrat Government and the party of Irish Nationalists. 

a. x 637 J. CosiN Cauon Script. vii. 120 Having undertaken 
to make a Concordate between the Decrees of Councils and 
Popes together, 1662 Jesuits’ Reasons (1673) X23 The 
Canons and Concordates with the Pope have been out of 
use a hundred years. 1696 Phillips, Concordat, an Agree- 
ment made in all manner of Ecclesiastical Matters, more 
especially upon Re.signation or Exchange of Benefices, 

D. 1683 Apol, Prot, France vi. 84 There was at the .same 
time a Concordat passed between the Duke of Guise, the 
Duke of Montmorency, and the Marshal de St, Andrew, 
which was called the Triumvirate. xySx tr, Jusiiunemi's 
Priv, Life Lesuis XV, IV, 2 Clandestine arrangements 
between officers, known by the name of Concordat, by 
which . . the promotions in the army were often put up to 
auction. 

fig. 1831 Mrs. Browning Cam Gw«/i Wind. 1x8 Let them 
all repent, And make concordats ’twixl their soul and mouth. 

i" Couco'vdate, ». Obs. [f. L. concordat- 
ppl. stem of concordare to CoKOOiin.] To agree. 
xdSr in Blount Glossogr. ; and in later Diets. 

II CoxLCorda'tnm. [L. pa. pplc. of comordare 
to CoyoOED, used in medL. as sb. ‘ a thing agreed 
upon ’ : cf, the formulary ‘ Iransactum, composi- 
tum, et concordatum cst’. In this particular use 
* a matter agreed upon by the Lord Deputy and 
his Council (all the members of which were ori- 
ginally required to sign the order)’.] In IrisA 
Hist., An order in Cormcil relative to the disposal 
of money set apart for particular purposes of state ; 
a special payment under such an order ; loosely, 
the concor datsm-fund, whence such payments 
were made. 

The special fund for extraordinary expenses In addition to 
the regular establishment of the kingdom, known in time 
a.s^the ' concordatum-fund appears early in the reign of 
Elizabeth; from it rewards were paid for public services, 
e. g. for the killing or appreheaslon of Tories, etc. 

See Calendar of Irish State Papers II, 31, etc. 

1623 ‘DtiRCjEAnn. App. (end), The.. charges.. amounted 
to..;^i,i98,7i7 9* id,, besides great Concordatums .. and 
olherextraordinarie.s. x 66 zEATiLOftmm State Lett. (1743) I. 
84 The pre.sident of Munster, .had .still allowed him, by con- 
cordatum, 100 marks a year, for his hoiLse-rent. 2729 Anr. 
Boulter Lett, I. 333 The privy council was attacked on 
Saturday last about the withdrawing of the concordatum 
for the two last years. X736 T. Sheridan in Swift's IVis, 
(1814) XIX. 16 Poor old Mr. Price cannot hold out a fort- 
night; and his son claims your promise of getting him 
something from the Concordatum. 1862 J. B. Burke 
III. 12 , 1 do not know a fitter case than poor 
Sir P. E.'s, for either the Concordatum fund or. .admission 
into some howital. 

Concordia! (kjftikp'jdial’), a. rare. Z,. 
concordial-is, f. comordia Coycoiuj ; see -al,] 
Chavacterized by concord, harmonious. 

^ 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Nall (1843) 151 Parts.. united 
into one with a concordial mixture. 

Conoo’rdiu^, ///. a. [f. CoycoEi) ».-f--iN0 2 .] 
Agreeing, assenting, concordant. 

W. Sclater 2 Thess. (1629) 152 Concording 
JHP their deluded sectaries. 1655-60 Stanley 
Ntst. Philos. (1701) 279/1 The cohabitation of concording 
Brethren is firmer than any Wall. 1858 Sears AthaA. vii. 
140 Concording element.s. 

t ConcO'rd.ious, a. Obs. rare-^. [ad. OF. 
concordteupc, -ettse, ad. med.L. concordios-its, f, 
comordia'. see CoycoED sb. and -ous.] Harmoni- 
ous. Hence Conco'xdioiisly adv. 

a x670 Racket Williams 1. (1692) 100 To study the 
calling of a comfortable andconcordious Parliament. Ibid, 

1. 22 i he uusineas was concordiously dispatch't 

t Concordist (k^nkp'jdist), C?&. [fCoRooED 

+ -1ST.] 

1. The maker of a concordance. 

CA Observer Mar. (mted by Webster 1828}. 

2. A member of the communistic body formed 
at the CoycoRDiUM. 

*843 New Age 10 June 46 Safe return of the Concordist 
mis^naries. 1844 Hid, 11 Feb, 176 The Pater’s address to 
the Concordists, 


t Couco’rdity. Obs.—° [f. L,. concord- 

-ITY.] = CONCOBD. X730-6 in Bailky (folio). 

+ CoucO'rdiuBl. Obs. [f. L. comordia Coy- 
COBD ; see -lUM.] The name given to the home of a 
socialistic community founded at Ham in Surrey 
in 1843. Hence Conco’rdian a. 

X84X-3 Neiv Age 6 May (1843) 7 In 1841, the idea of 
founding an industrial Harmonic Educational College for 
the benefit of such parties as were ready to leave the 
ignorant strife of the antagonistic world, was expressed in 
a tract, entitled ‘ A Prospectus for cstahlisliing a Concor- 
dium'..Its members.. arc denominated Concordi.sts, and 
the place of their residence a Concoidiuiii. 1880 T. Frost 
Forty Years Recoil. 50 After my visit to the Concordium I 
indulged the idea that. .1 might a.s.sociate with my.selfsome 
twelve or fifteen persons of both sc.\es, who mij^lu aid me 
in establishing a communitoriiim on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owen. 

x^ New At;e Mtti', A new society 1 ms been formed 
which is named' 'The Universal Concordian Society', whose 
central office is at the Concordium. 

tCoucovdlyy adv, Obs, [f. CoNooEm -ly^ ; 
the former docs not appear as an adj., but cf. L. 
concord-em, It. concorde adj., and L. concord iter, It. 
comordemente, OF. concordcmcnt « ‘ ciinconlly ’,] 
In harmony, concordantly. 

1363-87 PoxE A, Ij- ill, (1596) io6/a What they deliberat 
wiseiij, ;e; i:ie::i iu:co:::;iI:.-:i coii-.vjrt'.lic. 1364 Brief lixanu 
’iiij, 'I lie 'simi'i i.i.ve il.u wliole smte of the 

Cle'argie. .concordcly iuyned to be wholly agaynst them. 

t Conco’rporal, a, Obs. [ad, L. concorpordlis 
(Vulgate) of the same body, f. con- together + 
corpus, corpor-ybaiSrj'. ci. corporal. (If or belong- 
ing to the same body. 

c X400 Apol, Loll. 16 Concorporcl^ & conperseyners & 
fclows of f>e lieijcst of Crist, & of his godly kyiid. 1363 
Jewel Repl, IlardhtgiiGii) 237 The lleatlieiis are breonie 
Coinlieritours, Conconiornll, and partakers of the promise 
in Clirist lesus. 1730- bin B aili'.v (folio); and in nuKi. Diets. 

Comcorporate (kpnkp'jport't), a. [ad. L. 
concorpordt-us, pa. pple. of concorpordre : sec next.] 
Uniled into one body or mass. 

1432-30 tr. lligden (Rolls) 1 . 329 Irlundc was somme tyinc 
to Briteyne concorporate by ryahte of doniiiiai ion. 1363 87 
Foxe a. 4 r (1596) X172/1 wc . .will not be subiect nor 
concorporate unto , . the principnll and chicfcst eiiemie of 
Christ. 1382 N, T. (Rhem.) F.ph. iii. 6 Tlic Gcntils to lie 
colicires and concorporat and comparticipant of his iironiise 
in Christ Jesus by the Gospel. x6xo II. Jonson Ahh, 11. iii, 
Both which, concorporate, Doe make tlie elcmmtarlc matter 
of gold. 1636 Trapp Comm. F.ph. iii. 6 Co-heirs, (.‘(in- 
corporate, and consorts. 1863 Pnsi.v Aim/. 30 1 f a'l 
concorporate witli one another in Christ . , Jiow are wc not 
all clearly one botli with each other and with Christ t 

Concorporate (k^nk/iupfireU , v. [f. 1.. con- 
corpofdt- ppl. stem of concorpordre to unite in one 
body, f. con- togathor corpus, corpor- body, corpo- 
rdre to embody.] 

1. irans. To unite into one body or mass. 

1332 Hulort, Concorporate or make one thyngeof diners. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 44G .St.imp riuer crabs or crei- 
fishcs, concorporat them witii uile and water. x6xx .Si‘i hU 
Ntst. Gt. Brit. IX. XV, (16321 815 To vitite and conrorjKirate 
these two Kingdomes of Fratinre and England into one. 
1664 Atkyns Urig, Printing 6 They weie hy Charter con* 
coiporated with Buok-liinders, Itook-.Seilers, and Founders 
of Letters. 1670 Phil. Trans, V. arigC From the shmildfra 
down to the iiottom of the Loins they were nut distinct, but 
cemented and cuiicorjiurated. 1823 L.smu lilia, Pip. Fal- 
lacies, We love to have our friend in tlie country sitting 
tlms at our table by proxy. , to concorporate iiim tn a site e 
of Canterbury brawn, 

b. To assimilate by digestion, 

, ff *6SS Vines Lord's Stipp, 11677) xii I’he meat and drink 
is concorporated into us, 

1 2. intr. To coalesce into one body. Obs. 

_ x6oi Holland /Y/hti xvn. xiv. The want ufvitall moisture 
in the other, will not suffer it tn unite and com or[torat. 
1695 IL DonwKLL Def, of Vind, Deprived Bps. hki It can- 
not be agreeable to the mind of God that it [the chunfa] 
should so concorporate with the State, o-s wholly to dei>ciul 
on the Authority of tite Civil M.igistrates. x7oo S. Barks it 
Six Philos. Ess, X4 It is the prO|ierty of Oily I'artlcles to 
concorporate, when they encounter. 

Hence Conoorporatlng’ %Pl, sb. 

1648 “r. Hill Troth ft L/kv xi Not onely a concorpor- 
atlnKwith Jews, as the Gentile d'hiirthes did. 
tUouco3*pora*tion. Obs, concorpvrd- 

tiSn-em (Tertullian), n, of action f. cencorpordre : 
see prec.j Union in one body or mass. 

x60j3 Holland PluiariKs il/or. 673 Thtsc trees,. will 
admit no cqncorporatioii with others. 1647 H. MoKk Seng 
of Soul II, iii. 1. xxvi. a 1633 Vines LortPs A'ln/A 1x677) 83 
To express .. their combinatiim and concurporation among 
themsdivea. 

Concoxpo*real, a. [f. Con + C<mi»«RRAi. : cf. 
comorporal.^ ~ Concoepob.vl. Having, or be- 
longing to, tlie same botly. 

^xSyi IjOVsok tr. NyatiHihfs Cath, Reform 205 The na- 
tions are more than consolidated, they are concoiporeal 
Mcause they are partakers of ‘ one promise ’ and of 'one 
divine life 

tConcorru’pt, w. Obs. rare-'-, [see Con-.] 
treats. To corrupt together or at the same time. 

1616 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 4 His foule Contagion 
*?”'«»™pted All Hisihllow-Creatures. 1636 Jkanss Mi vi, 
Schol. Dm. 31 Neither can it be concorrupted upon cor- 
n^tion of it $ compound, as all other ibimes are. 

T Co]i4B0xm*ptio]i. Obs. [see prec.] Cor- 
ruption in company (with some other). 
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1656 JEA.NES Mixt. Schol. Div. 31 [They] cannot cease to 
be in a way either of corruption or concorruption. Ibid. 44 
All proper corruption, and concorruption is wrought by 
contraries : & therefore heavenly bodies are incorruptible. 

Concourse (kp-nkoois, kp-q-). Also 4-f; -ootirs, 
-ours, 6-7 -curse. [ME. concotirs, a. OF. con- 
cotirs, coiicoers ( = It. coiicorso) L. coiicurs-um 
(4111 decl.) running together, f. ppl. stem of L. 
conciirrUrc \ see CoNOUB. The forms concurs in 
Wyclif and conctirse in iS-i^th c. were jDrob. 
formed directly from the L., or assimilated thereto. 
Formerly accented comou'rse ; still so in Milton ; 
cf. discourse, recourse.'] 

1. The running or ilocldng together of people ; 
the condition or state of being so gathered together. 

To have concourse : to resort in crowds to, unto. 

1388 WycuF Acts xxiv. 12 Mnkinge concurs [1388 con- 
uoiir.s], or ronnyng to gidcre, of the cumpany of pepTc. 1480 
Caxton Chron, ling. vii. (1520) Si b/2 There was so mygliLy 
concours of people. 1533 "EiWa Decades 1. ix. 45 They hnue 
rcligiou.s concourjse to these caucs, ns wee are accustomed 
to goo on Pylgrnmage to Rome. 1558 Anr. Farkbr Corr. 
51 That I be not entangled now of new with the con- 
curse of the world. 1S9S Bell Sum. Popery 1. iv. v. 131 
I.earncd men of all nations had concourse unto him. 
160X R. Johnson Kingd. ij> Com/ma, (1603) 133 Riga, a 
cilty of great concourse. x6ii Biole Prov. i. 21 Shec 
crietli in the chiefe place of concourse. 1642 Jer. Taylor 
lipisc, (16.17) 380 Then was a concursc of all Nations to the 
Christian Synaxes. 1748 Butler Serw. Wlu. 1874 II. 307 
Neglected, in the hurry and concourse around them. 1781 
OinnoN Deri, ij- ./?. III. aoi The main body is. .increa.sed by 
the accidental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. 

f b. Hostile encounter or onset. 0/>s. 

*SS7 Paynel ZlrtnViryf yugurth 77 The other Numidyens 
at the first brunt, concourse or assaut wer put to flyght. 
x6oa lIoLi.ANii Lh<y vii. xxvi. 267 Between the forniost, 
wha.se concursc had raised other, s, there was a .sharpe con- 
nict. X667 Milton P. L. xi. 641 Concours in Arms, fierce 
Faces threalning Warr. 

2. An assemblage of people ; a crowd, throng. 

c X440 Gesta Rom. xxxix. 157 (Harl. MS.) ]>cr was in the 
same cite a concurs of peple, by cause of a gret feyr. X494 
Fauvan I. cxxxti. (R.), For this inyracle great concourse of 
people yercly. . commilh with great deuocion. x6i6 But.- 
LOKAR, Concourse, a great assembly. X636 Healey Cebes 
106 A gale, about the which was a great concourse of people 
drawnc. X79X Cowper Odyss. u. 16 The whole admiring 
concourse gaxed on him, x888 Bryce Awer. Coi/wm. II. 
III. Ixxiii. sg8 Conventions.. arc not casual concourses, but 
consist of persons duly elected. 

3. The running, flowing together, or meeting of 
tilings (raciterial or immaterial) ; confluence. 

Poritiiioiu cotuourse 0/ atoms : a phrase applied aller 
Cicero (cf. if. D. i. xxiv. 66 ‘ concursus fortuiius ') to the 
action wlicrchy according to the atomic theory of Leucippus 
and Democritus the universe came into being. 

X398 Tkevisa Parih, 1 )« P. R, xit. v. (149s) 413 Some 
byholde concourse and metyn^c of dewes. xsyo Due Math, 
Pref. 33 or the . , concursc, diucrso collation, and Apnlica* 
tion of these Harmonies. X604 T. Wright Passions i. ix. 34 
The Passions principally reside in the Ucartc, as wee per- 
ceyve by the concour-so of humours thereunto. X677 Hale 
Prim. Grig. Man, 1. i. 26 The coalition of the good frame 
of the Universe was not the product of chance, or fortuitous 
concour.se of particles of matter. 1692 Bentley Itoyle Led. 
ii. 42 The fortuitous concourse of Atoms. X864 Bowen 
Logie xii, (1870) 384 The mere fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
in the lapse of a past eternity. 

t b. Conjunction : esn. in Astrol. 

3378 Chr. Prayers in Prm, Prayers (i 8 sil S 34 Pestilent 
concourses of tho lie.avenly lights. XS85 Greens Apo/. 
AstroUt Wks, i88a V. 03 Of the concursc of Venus and 
Mars, xfe GRi-LinRANo in T. James Voy. sign. R, We 
haue the Concursc of quicke pac d inferiour Planets, with 
superlour slow ones. 

'I* c. ConjunuUon of limes or circumstances. Ohs, 

1^2 Jer, Taylor Jipisc, (1647) ax By the coiicur.se of 
story, place, and timi^ Diolrephes was the Man S. lolm 
cheifly pointed at. 1657 Boyle /V i', Formes 4 Qual., 
By a lucky concourse of other circumstances, rrxypy H. 
Walpole PItw. Geo. Ill (1843! II. i. 32 It once more fell 
into our hands by a concourse of ridiculous circumstances. 

4. An assemblage of things brought together. ^ 

as6»8 Preston Hreastpl. Faith (1630I 113 In Christ, 

there is . . a concourse, a heaue of all spiriluull joy and 
comfort, 1668 Culpepper & Cole Rarihol. Amt, t. v, 9 
Made up of a Concour.se of Fibres, Ligaments and very 
.smal Nerves. X67X Milton P. R. iv. 4o.j Under some 
concourse of shades Whose branching arms thick intertwind, 
cic. 1853 il. Reed Led, Kng, Lit. i. 11878) 09 It is a 
bewildering thing to stand In the midst of a vast concourse 
of book.s. 

1 6. The meeting or junction of lines, surfaces, 
or bodies. ? Ohs, 

1370 Bir,uNa.st,Ey RucUd n, Def. xxv. 320 The concursc 
of the said triangles will be in twelue pointes. X571 Dicci.k 
Pantosn. i, v. C ij, The concourse or meeting of those two 
right lines that contayne the angle. 1603 Timmb Qutrsit, 
HI. 183 When the vessells by concourse are .so joyned 
together that one taketh in the mouth of the other. x668 
Culpepper & Cole Barthoh Amt. 1. vi. ir The Concourse 
or Ana.stomosis of the Veins, X691 Ray Creation ii. (1704) 
202 The point of concourse of the Raj^. x^ Med. Rss, 4 
Observ. (eel. a) IV. 259 The Candle A is the small luminous 
object, B C d e the Kye and a the point of Concourse. 

f b. etlifif. Poinl or place of meeting j junction, 

X57X Diqlks Pantom. (1391) 9 Fixe one iMte of your 
compasse vpun the concourse or meeting of those two right 
lines. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. i. 11. iv. The Middle 
ventricle, is a (xjmmon concourse, and cavity of them both, 
0x727 Newton (J.\ The drop will begin to move towards 
the concourse of the glasse.s. x8xx J. Wood Optics vii. 148 
A screen placed at the concourse of the refracted rays. 


+ 6. Concurrence in action or causation, co- I 
operation ; combined action. Obs. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. iv. § a (1643) 61 When there is a 
naLurall concourse of causes to effect it. x682 Scarlett 
Excliomges 316 Then the Possessor [of a Bill] must enter 
with him who paid him in part, into a concourse between 
themselves, and both demand [the sum] of the others. x68s 
Boyle Etsq. Notion Nat. 79 An Individual Body . . needs the 
Assistance, or Concourse, of other Bodies, to perform divers 
of its Operations. 1794 Sullivan Viem Nat. II. 108 That 
this heat may burst into actual dame, the concourse of open 
air is absolutely requisite. x836^ Sir W. Hamilton Me- 
taph. II. xxi. 42 That their [mind’s and body’s] mutual 
intercourse can, therefore, only be supcrnatiirally main- 
tained by the concourse of the Deity. 

+ b. esp. in Theol. used of the divine concur- 
rence in human aclion. Obs. 

a. x6x7 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 14s Gods concourse working 
this or that, a x68o J. Corset Free Actions i. vi. (1683) 5 
There is a conctirse of God, a.s the Universal Cause, to 
every Act. Ibid., How the Divine conctirse is yielded to 
sinful actions, .shall be explained in its proper place. x8. . 
Lee Thesaurus TheoL III. 315 The general Concourse of 
His Providence. 

e. Sc. Law. Legal concurrence, esp. of an officer 
whose consent is necessary to a legal process. 
x6a6 in Sir J. Balfour Amt. Scot, (1824-5) I'hat 

you acquant the Lordes of Sessione and our adiiocatts, a.s 

J ioti shall haue occa.sione, and desyre thcr concurssc 
loirwnto. X640-X Kirkcmibr. tPar-Comm. Mm. Bk. (1855) 
92 To tak the advyse and requyer the concurs and assist, 
ance of the Committie of War. X752 J. Louthian Form of 
Process (ed. 2) 33, C. D. you are indicted and accused, at 
the In.stauce of A. B. with Concourse of D. F. his M.Tjcsty’s 
Advocate, .of the Crimes after mentioned, 
f 7 . Course, process (of time). Obs. 
c X400 Rout. Rose 4360 She [Fortune] can writhe hir heed 
awey. This is the concours of hir pley. 1634 Earl Monm. 
tr. Bentivoglio's IFarrs Flanders 13 In concourse of time 
it was discovered that, etc. 1637 — tt.Parnta's Pol. Disc. 119 
After the concourse of many years il was earned by Cyrus. 

1* Conco’venanter. A fellow-covenanter. 
xd6a Hodbes Consid, (x68o) 7 That all nations which 
.should hear what you and your Concovennntcrs were doing 
in England, might detest you. 

t Coiicrea'se, n. Obs. [ad. I., concresc-he to 
grow together, after increase and other early com- 
pounds immediately from OF*.] intr. To grow 
together, coagulate; =C«nckktez». 

1378 Bani.stku Hist, Matt ix. xt 2 [It] doth white, and 
concreasc, till it [marrow] become a substauncc. x6iS6 O, 
Harvey Morb. Aitgl. xiv. xsSThc crumbs of blood, that 
usually concreasc out of the extravasatud humouns. 

*1' Coucreate, a. Obs. [ad. L. concreiit-us 
(Vulg.), f. con- togethcr+c;' 5 d//M created.] Created 
together ; coeval in creation. (Cf. Cohnatk.) 

X677 Gale Crt, Gentiles IL iv. st This Divine Law.. was 
concrcate and connatural os to Adam. x668 IIowi-: Bless. 
Righteous (1825) 41 Man was made ut first with a concreate 
Similitude to Cod, 

Concreate (kp:nkr*|^*t), v, Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L. concredt’, ppl. stem of concrearei see prec. 
anti -ATE 3. (lA has ceturier 'to engender’.)] 
trans. To create together. (Mostly In pa. pple.') 

xSaK Oil i'acr. Philos, i. 96 When water, the first matter 
of all things, was created, .with that water, .was concreated 
all manner of formes. 168a H. More Aunet. Clanvills 
Lux 0, 90 To create a Soul, is to concreate the cnialtties 
or properties of It. X748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 629 T hat the 
vital essential Stamina of every Plant and Animal were 
really concreated with the Universe. 1858 Bushnell Nat. 
hlSuptmat, iv. (186.1) 1x2 We get all the furniture of our 
mind, .save what we have as it were concreated in us. 
Hence Oonorea’ted ppl. a. 

1627-77 Feltham Resoniu n. iii. 163 This, as the con- 
created Rule with hlan..the Apostle calls the Royal I.aw. 
0x7x1 Km/Iyumotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 201 On their 
coincreated Harps to play. 1876 J. G. Pilkincton Confess. 
.Tf. ./I i/gwf. 39X Concreated matter. 

ConCf ea’tion. Obs, rare. [n. of action f, 
CoNCBEATi! V. t sce -lOH.] Creation together (with 
something else). 

1636 J, Serjeant tr. T. Whilds Peripatet, Inst. 316 The 
notion of Creation, or rather of con-creation. Ibid. 383 The 
concreation of a Soul, which belong'd to God alone, 
t Concrea'tive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Concmiatb 
». + -IVK : cf. creative,'] Of concreate character. 

1637 Jeanes in TayloPs Wks. (1839) I. 37 Those desires 
which arc purely natural and concreative. ^ 

t Coucreia*tor. Obs. rare. A joint creator. 

a 1631 Donne Berm, xl. 395 He is^Lord with the Father, 
a.s lie was Concreator, his Collegue in the Creation. 
Co&crea’ttuce. Obs. rare. Fellow creature. 
1631 Relia. Wotteu. (1683) 689 The Pope greatly favour’d 
him os his Coiioreature. 

t Coiicre'de» Ohs. rare~K [ad, L. concred- 
?re \ see next.] trmis. To entrust ; « Cokcbbuit v. 

1643 Sir Hugh CholmUy’s Revolt p (D.). To defraud 
tlic tru^t concreded to him by the Parliament. 

■t Concre'dit, ppl. a. Sc, Obs, [ad. L. can- 
credit-us, pa. i»ple. : see next.] Entrusted. 

1384 J, Mei.vill Lett, in Diary 2:4 Preatching the 
Word of Gotl, the dhiiensation wharof is concredit unto 

a 1637-30 Row Hist, Kirk<x&^9) 194 Not guiltie of the 
of the soulls of their people concredit to them, 
t Conor e*dit,». Obs. Also 7 Sc, coixapydit. 
[f. L. concredit- J ppl. stem of muraUre to entrust, 
I. coH- together + crxdSre to trust ; cf. CnsiiiT v,] 

1. tram. To entrust, confide, commit (to a person, 
into his hands, etc.) ; to give into his charge. 


*593 Bowes Let, to Burgkley 6 Sept, in Tytler //rlrA 
Scot. (1864) IV. 204 note. Whatsoever shall be concrediled to 
his trust and secrecy. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ’ Vind. A nsw. 
ii. 46 Into whose hands hee hath concredited the woike. 
1676 W. Row Conttu Blaids Atttobiog. x. (1848) 183 He told 
them that he would concreditt himself to them. 1689 tr, 
Buchattaiis De ynre Regni 13 It was better that their 
liberty should be concrediled to Laws than to Kings, 
b. Const. ( a thing) luith (a person), rare, 

1647 Ward Simp. Colder 60 Dare you not cuncredit 

the Militia, with those to whom you may betrust j’our 
heart? 1772 Let, to Bp. Rochester 2 (T.) Ectlesia com- 
ineitdata..ti, that church, which is., concrediled with some 
ecclesiastical person, in the nature of a trustee. 

0 . (a person, etc.) with (a thing), rare. 

1653 Gurnall Chr. in Arm 11, 50 They were concredited 
with that heavenly treasure. 

2 . To accredit, authenticate, prove trustworthy. 
1630 Rusnw. Hist. Coll. I. Pref., Where I make mention of 
any Letters or Passages . . 1 first well weighed the .same. . 
and found many of them concredited before I inserted tlicm. 
Hence Ooncre’dited///. a. cntnisled.^ 
x8oa Palry Nat. Theol. xxvi. (1819) 470 An inequality of 
concredited talents. 

Concremation (k(mkr/mt~i-j 9 n). rare. [acl.L. 
comremdtion-em, 11. ol action f. concremarc to bum 
up, consume, f. con- altogether + tjwwdrt’ to burn. 
In sense i, con- is taken in the sense ‘ together ’.] 

1 . Burning together ; spec, the burning alive of a 
widow on the funeral pyre with her dead husband. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1733 J011N.SON, Conertwafiou, 
the act of burning iiiaiiy things together, 1841 Eli'IUNSI one 
Hist. Ind. I. 359 Tile mode of concremation is various ; in 
Bengal, the living and dead bodies are stretched on a pile. 
X867 F. Hall in yrnt. Asiatic Soc. New Ber. iii. 184 He 
intended, no less than the sclf-crcmation of males, the coii- 
cremation of females. 

2 . Burning to ashes, consumption by fire. 

x86o Gr.N. P. Thom.son Audi Alt, III. cxxxiv, X03 Not, . 
that it is equal to burning the Anti-Paidoiiaptist ; but. .the 
.same in kind, only, .to the pain.s of concremation. x8B8 11 . C. 
Li:a Hist. In^uisit. I. 308 Publicly scourged and banished 
by the abbot in spite of a popular ucm>uid for concremation. 

Co’UCrement. [ad. 1 OHcrVmcnt-um a gi ow- 
ing together, f. concrc- root of eoncresc-Hre to grow 
together, Conoiiease ; sec -mknt.] A growing 
together ; growth by assimilation ; a concretion. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Cottcrtmenl, an increase or grow- 
ing together. X677 IlAtr. Prim. Grig. Man. i. iii. 77 A 
creation or concrement of those very Bodies which I suiqiosc 
to l)c mixed. X885 I>r)i.i.h Y Bacteria 172 The stony toiicre- 
ments wliicli are found., in the apices of the lungs of old 
people. 

CotLCre'Sce (kflnkrcs), v. [ad. L. concresc-fre 
to grow together • cf. Conciieahk.] To grow to- 
gether, coalesce : cf. next, sense 3. 
Couerdsoenoe (k^akre’sCns). [ad. L. con- 
crcscenlia, n. of quality f. conerescent-ent, f, ton- 
together + cresdre to grow \ sec -kf cb.] 

+ 1 . Growth by assimilation. Ohs. 

16x4 Ralhicii Hist, World I. ix How any other substance 
should thence take concreacence, it hath not been taught. 

b, Biol. Coalescence or growing together of 
cells, organs, etc. ; the coalescence of two indi- 
vidual organisms of low type in generation, 

X878 Ylss.u.GegutbaucdsComp,Attat. 17 ’X'he Concrescence 
of a number of .separate cells. Ibid. 87 In the Cregarinio 
, . multiplication commences by the concrescence of two 
individuals. x888 Aihenoeum 18 Aug. 228/2 Congenital 
cohesion— concrescence as Van Tiegbcm calls it. 

2 . concr. A concretion. ? Obs. 
x6xo Healey ,SV. Citieo/God 152 It rained... stones 
(not concrescences that might be colled haile, but direct 
stonest X793 Smeaton Eityslone L. ^ X97 The stony con- 
crescences , , called Stalactites. 

Conoresoible (kjjfnkrc'sib’l), a. [mod. f. L. 
conerSsefre: see above and -ble : also in mod.F.] 
a. Capable of solidifying or congealing, b. 
Capable of growing together. 

X700 Cole in Phil. Trans, XXVII, 31 Of a viscid and 
concresciblc Nature. tr. Fourcroy's Chtm, Kiuml. 

(Webster 18281, A genuine, Axed, coticrescible oil. 

Coxier e'Seive, a, rare—\ [non-ctymological 
f. L, coneresefre (sce above) -b -IVB: suggested by 
aggress-ive, etc.] ‘Growing together, or into 
union ; uniting* (Webster 1864). 
t Conoro'SSion. Obs, A non-etymological 
formation from L. cotttresefre, for Coecbietioiv. 

I 1614 Sco. I'V««j'ti876i 21 As in the aire concrcssions we 
percclue. 1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (xSax) 263 [Thcyl 
would coagulate into a concression. 

ConcrO'table^ a, rare. ? Ohs. [f. CflifcuETB 
«/, + -ABr.E.] That may Iw concreted, congnlablc. 

1733 B'leuinu In Phil, Trans. XLIX. 256 The liquor 
amiiu is concretable by heat, like the white of an egg. 
Concrete (k(mkrB:)}U. and sb. Also fi -oroeto. 
[ad, L. comret-tis, pa. pple. of concrcscfre to grow 
together : see CoMOBBBCEJfCB. Cf. F. coucret, -He, 
1 6th c. -ette. The stress has long been variable ; 
concrete, ffie original mode, was given by Walker, 
and is used in verse by Lowell ; co'nerete was used 
by Chapman in i6zi, and recognized by Johnson : 
the latter appears to be now the more frequent in 
the adj*., and is universal in the sb. B. 3. 

The freituent untithe,is of eanertte and discrete, appeari 
to be influenced by a notion that the word represents h. 
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concrUus, pa._ pple, of concernere, in the same way as 
discrete is derived from L. discerttSre, discreitts.'] 

A. adj. (The earliest instances appear to be 
participial.) 

+ 1. United or connected by growth ; grown 
together. Obs. 

X471 Ripley Com^. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 112 For all the 
parts, .be Coessentiall and concrete. x65oBulwer Anthro- 
^omet, X. (1^3) 170 Men, that have monstrous Mouths, 
and some with concrcate lips. 

t b. Continuous. In Acoustics applied to a sound 
or movement of the voice sliding continuously up 
or down ; distinguished from discrete movement. 

1651 W, G. tr. Cowel’s Inst, 60 The second manner of 
gaining, which. .is_a discreet or distinct increase, or secretly 
a Concrete or con tinued. Whatsoever is born or comes from 
any sort of animalls under our Subiection or power are ab- 
solutely gained unto us. 

2. Made up or compounded of various elements 
or ingredients ; composite, compound. ? Obs. 

1S36 Latimer and Seme. hef. Conme. i. 40 A thing con- 
crete, heaped up and made of all kinds of mischief. 2850 
W. Irving Goldsmith v, 81 This concrete young gentleman, 
compounded of the pawn-broker, the pettifogger, and the 
West Indian heir. 

8 . Formed by union or cohesion of particles into 
a mass ; congealed, coagulated, solidified j solid 
(as opposed to fluid'), f a. as pple. ; b. as adj. 

a. xSssELYorCfffA Hettheve. (R,), Those same vapours. . 
be concrete or gathered into humour superfluous. 1567 
Maplet Gr. Forest Pref., Of the seconde sort is the 
Puraelse, concrete of froth. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 323 
Before it was concrete into a stone. 

b, 160S Timmc Qaersit. i. xiii. 58 In all inetalls and con- 
crete bodies. fi6ii Chapman Iliad x\. {R,\ Even to the 
concrete bloud That makes the liver. X7xa tr, Pamci's 
Hist. Drttgs I. 2x6 Scammony is a concrete resinous Juice. 
iSoo tr. La^angds Ghent. I. 740ne portion appears fluid 
and the other concrete. 1836 Todd Cycl, Anai. I. 51/2 
Formed of blood scarcely concrete. 1854 Hooker Hintal. 
Jrnls, 1 . i, 16 The seeds too, j'ield a concrete oil. 

4. Applied by the early logicians and gram- 
marians to a qtiality viewed (as it is actually found) 
concreted or adherent to a substance, and so to 
the word expressing a quality so considered, viz. 
the adjective, in contradistinction to the quality as 
mentally abstracted or withdrawn from substance 
and expressed by an ctbstract noun: thus ^ohite 
(paper, hat, horse) is the concrete quality or quality 
in the concrete, •whiteness, the abstract qnmity or 
quality in the abstiact ; seven (men, days, etc.) is 
a concrete number, as opposed to the number in 
the abstract. 

_ Afterwards concrete was e.xtcnded also to substantives 
mvolvmg attributes, as fool, sage, hero, and has finally 
been applied by some grammailans to all substantives not 
abstract, j.e. all those denoting ‘things' as distinguished 
from qualities, states, and actions. The logical and gram- 
matical uses have thus tended to fall asunder and even to 
become contradictory ; some writers on Logic therefore dis- 
Me the terra concrete entirely; see quot. 1887. In this 
Dictionary, twter. is prefixed to those senses in which sub- 
stantives originally abstract come to be used as names of 
things ; e.g. cnwjwjr vbl. sb„ i.e. abstract n, of action, 
eoHcr, a crossing in a street, on a railway, etc. 

From an early period used as a quasi-rf., a concrete (sc. 
term). 

[*S8* J. Bell Hadden’s Aftnu. Osar. xiBb, Turnyng 
awryi that is to say : From the Concreto to the Abstiactum 
(to use here the termes of Sophistry).] 
aiSfB Skelton Baitge of Courte (R.l, A false abstracte 
cometh from ^ false concrete. 1394 Blundevil Exerc. 1. 

^nderstandj that of numbers some are said 
to be ab^ract, and some concrete. X614 Selden Titles 
Hott. X17 To expresse them by A hstracts from the Concret of 
H'ghnes, Grace. 1637 J. Smith 
signifies the same form 
with those qualities which adhere to the subject- The 
conmte is the Adjective. Locke Hum. Und. ut. viii. 

S 1 Our Simple ideas have all Abstract, as well as Concrete 
Names: the one whereof is (to speak the language of 
grammarians) a ‘substantive’, the other an ‘adjective^: as 
whiteness, white. 17*3 Watts Zogie i. iv. §3 Concrete 
terms, while they express the quality, do also either express, 
or imply, or refer to some subject to which it belongs f But 
these are not always noun adjectives.. a fool, a knave, a 
philp^her, and many other concretes are substantives. 

*• * 4 A concrete name is a name which 

^ » a name which 

Eog. V. {i860) X44. XW4 Bowen Zogic iv. (1870) 88 The 

"if ^ Concept or indi- 

vidual IS call^ its concrete name. 1876 Mason Eng. 
t,ram. § 33 Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the con- 
wcte sen.se . . Thus nobility frequently means the whole 
body of persons of noble birth. 1876 Jbvons EUtn. Logic 
(1880) ax The reader should carefully observe that adjec- 
tives are_ concrete, not abstract. 1887 Fowler Deduct 
Logu I. L (ed. 9) IS Nothing has been said above of the 
common distinction between abstract and concrete terms . , 

I have availed myself of the expression ‘abstract term' 
bat avoided, as too wide to be of practical service, the con- 
f term . Concrete terms include 

what I havg called attributives, as well as singular, collec- 
tive, and common terms. 

_ 5. Hence, generally, Combined with, or embodied 
in matter, actual practice, or a particular example ; 
existing m a material form or as an actual reality, 
or pertaining to that which so exists. Opposed to 
aos^act. (The ordinary current sense.) 
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[1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. 1738 I. 3x4 These 
Apostles, whenever they give this Precept, express it in 
terms not concrete, but abstract, as Logicians are wont to 
speak.] 1636 Hobbes Liberty, Necess., Ch. (X841) 13s 
This, .is a metaphysical entity abstracted from the matter, 
which is better than non-entity . , But in the concrete it is 
far otherwise. X710 Bebkelev rriuc. Hum. Knmul. J 97 
'Time, place, and motion, taken in particular or concrete. 
1789 Burke Corr. (1844) HI. 114 It is with man in the 
concrete ; — it is with common . . human actions, you are to 
be concerned. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Ren. III. 111. i. But, 
quitting these 'somewhat abstract considerations, let His- 
tory note the concrete realily which the stieets of Paris 
exhibit. 1848 Lowell Fabk/or Critics, ‘At slavery in 
the abstract my whole soul rebels, 1 am as strongly opposed 
to 't as any one else.’ ‘Ay, no doubt, but whenever I've 
happened to meet With a wrong or a crime, it is always 
concrete.’ 1876 M. Arnold Lit. Dogma 234 note. The 
most concrete and unmetaphysical of languages.^ x8to W. 
Wallace Eptcureanism 172 Their idea of this original 
matter was concrete and sensuous. 

6 . Made of concrete, \attrib. of B. 3 .] 

B, sb. 

1. quasi-jA A concrete, the comretex see A. 4 , 5 . 

1338-1723 [.see A. 4I. i6j^ J. Serjeant Solid Philos, 91 

Entity is often us'd as a Concrete for the Thing it self. 1830 
Macaulay Ess,, Bunyem, Banyan is almost the only writer 
who ever gave to the abstract the interest of the concrete. 

2. gen. A concrete or concreted mass, a concre- 
tion, compound ; a concrete substance. Also flg. 
{Obs. in lit. sense, exc. as in next.) 

16^ J. Serjeant tr. T. Wkitds Perifatet. Inst. 361 The 
sun is a concrete of combustible matter. 1637 G. Starkey 
Helmont's Find. £p. to Kdr., The spccifick excellency that 
is in any concrete of the whole vegetable family. 1706 
PHiLLiPsfed. Kerseyls. v., Antimonyis a Natural Concrete, 
or a Mix’d Body compounded in the Bowels of the Eartli ; 
and Soap is a Factitious Concrete, or a Body mix’d together 
by Art. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Observ. 9 Thus an un- 
organized concrete becomes a living tumour. aiS3X A. 
Knox Rew. (1844) ^3 That .. concrete of truth and 

error, of greatness and meanness . . the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

3. spec. A composition of stone chippings, sand, 
gravel, pebbles, etc., formed into a mass with 
cement ; used for building underwater, for founda- 
tions, pavements, walls, etc. Often attrib. Also 
in comb, as concrete-press, a machine for com- 
pressing concrete into blocks. 

1833 Loud. Archil, Mag. I. 35 Making an artificial 
foundation of concrete (which has lately hcen done in many 
places). X836 G. Godwin in Trans, Inst. Brit. Archil. 12 
The generic term concrete.. perhaps, can only dale from 
that period when its use became general and frequent, 
probably not longer than 15 or 20 yeans ago, 1838 Clenny 
Card, Every-day Bk. 23/1 Paving with brick, tile, stone, 
or concrete, attr. x88x Darwin Fortn. Veg. Mould x8x 
The junction of the concrete floor with the walls. 

Concrete (k^fnkrf-t^, v. Also 7 oonoreate. 
[f. CoNOBETB a., and L. concrct- ppl. stem of con- 
creseSre to grow togetlier; see Conckescencj?. 
With the spiling concreate cf. concrier (ad. L, 
coHcredre) used in a kindred sense.] 

1. trans. To form by cohesion or coalescence of 
particles, to form into a mass; to render solid, 
congeal, coagulate, clot. (Mostly in passive^ 

1633 Swan Spec. M. vi. (16431 296 The Hard [Bitumen] is 
more strongly concreted then the other. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. (i6jo) 37 The common opinion hath 
been . . that Crystall is nothing else, but Ice or Snow con- 
created. 1739 tx.DuhamePs Httsb. I. xv. (1762) 77 The juices 
of the plants are concreted upon the surface, 1784 Twamley 
Dairying 23 Runnet ..must have sufficient iWe to work, 
concrete, or congeal the Curd into a solid Mass. 1873 
Lyell PritK, Geol. II. m. xlvii. 356 Ochreous sand, con- 
creted and hardened into a land of .stone. 

tb. To unite, combine (attributes, sensations, 
etc.). 

.17x0 Berkeley Prim, Hwn. Knmvl. § 99 Those sensa- 
tions combined, blended, or (if one xca.y so speak) concreted 
together. 1731 Harris Hermes ni. iv. 366 note, To con- 
template colour concreted with figure, two attributes which 
. «ye can never view, but associated. 1839 Jas. Mill 
Aftal Hum, Mind (1869) I. viii. 263 In which the ideas of 
synchronous sensations are so concreted by constant con- 
junction as to appear . . only ona Ibid, I, 266 The odour, 
and colour, and so on, of the rose, concreted into one idea. 

2. intr. To run into a mass, form a concretion ; 
to become solid, harden, congeal, ‘ set clot. 

i6w Hale Prim. Orig. Man. lu. vii. 286 The Story of 
the Egyptian Mice which concrete after the recess ofNilus. 
17^ NicHOLis in PML Trans. XXXV. 406 The arsenical 
Sulphur,concwtes into yellow Cubes. x8io Faraday Exp. 
Res. xiii. 38 when condensed again.. it concretes in the 
upTCr part of the tube. 

D. To grow together, combine with. 

*®S 3 J- W. Gibbs PMoU Studies (1857) 56 Primary adjec- 
tives, .concretmg, as it were, with the substantive, 
o. trans. To render concrete, rare. 

*fiS 4 Whitlock Zootomia 389 When by incorrigiblenesse 
bins be concreted into Sinners, and they become even all 
one. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses, IntelL Office ti. v. 86 Without 
being concreted into an earthly deed. x888 F. H, Stoddard 
in Andover Rev. Oct., Concreting God into actual form of 
man. 

4, concrete, [f. thejJ.g.] 9 ,. trans. To treat with 
concrete, b. intr. To use or apply concrete in 
building, 

187 
1883 

1883 

driving and concreting for the foundations. 


CONCRETION. 

Concreted (k^nkrf-ted),///. a. [f. Conohete 

». -k-EDl.] 

1. Solidified, congealed, coagulated, etc. : see vb. 

1634 Holland Pliny II. 271 marg. note, Tlic concreted 

iiiicc. 1S46 Sir T. Qrownl Pseud. Ep. ii. v. jx In many 
concietcd plants some parts remaiiie unpetiifled. 1733 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 420 A small diop of concreted 
Blood may grow to be a stone. 1876 Pace .Idv. Te^t-bk. 
Geol, XX, 422 Concieted nitrate of soda. 

2. = CoMCBETE a. 5 . rare. 

1873 Whitney Lfle Lang. xiv. 208 We apprehend only 
the concreted qualities and acts of objects. 

3. (k(?-nkrftOd) [f. Conc’ehte sb. 3 + -jsd^.] 
Covered or treated with concrete. 

1883 IlarpePs Mag. Oct. 712/2 The lake will become a 
concreted basin. 

Concretely (see the adj.), adv. [f. Cokcbete 
a. -I- -LY s*.] In a concrete form, manner, or sense ; 
ns presented in actual facts or cases. 

1634 Warren Clnbrliexvrs 155, i. Abstiactly. .And 2. Con- 
cretely. 1864 J. H. N r,WMAN A fol, 380 , 1 am not speaking of 
right reason, hut of reason ns it acts in fact and concretely 
in fallen man. x88o MuiRiirAii Ulpian v. § 3 note. The 
word might be employed either abstractly, concretely, or 
I datively. x88o W. Wali aci; EpLureanism g6 Tlie popular 
conception of matter takes things too concretely, and wUli 
too little analysts. 

Concreteness (see tiic adj.). [f. as prcc. + 
-NB.S.S.] The quality or stale of being concrete. 

1730-6 Bailbv (folio), Concreteness, a being grown to- 
gether, etc. 1733 in Johnson, x86o Fabbar Orig. Long. 
iji This concretene.ss of .style. 1883 PlxPosilor Aug. 

Ihc intcn.se concreteness of the im.-igc. 

Concreter, -or vkjinkrr-toj). Ff. Concuete v. 
+ -EK 1 , -oil,] One who or that whicbi concretes ; 
spec, a. in Sugar-boiling, an ajiparatus for concen- 
trating .syrup by heat; b. a builder or worker with 
concrete. 

1869 SugnrCatte 1 . 12.1 With a large si/c Coiicrctor. .their 

S pduction was x5,(kx> li)s, of sug.sr per 12 hours. 1874 in 
Inicht Dili. Mech., Concreter, 

Co’ncreting, vbl. sb, building with, or appli- 
cation of, concrete. 

1875-83. [,SeC CUNCRKTK V. 4!. 

ConoretinGT (k^nkri-tiq), ppl. a. [f. Concbktk 
V. + -INO 1,] 'Fhat concretes or causes concretion. 

1863 Dana Man, Geol, 550 Carbonate of lime !s usually 
the concreting element. 

Couore'uon. (k^nkrrfim), [a, F. touerilion 
(i 6 th c. in IJttrd), or atf. (its jirotolyjie) I,, con- 
creiidn-em, n. of action f. concrcscfre to gxtyn to- 
gether; see CONCBETE.] 

1. The acstion or process of growing together or 
of uniting in one mass ; concrescence, coalescence. 
1603 Holland Plutarek’s Mor, 67a An egge hath the 
generation and concretion within the bodie onely of a living 
creature. x66a Stillihcvl. Orig, Sacr. tii, ii. { 14 'i'hc 
rancretion of bodyes by the concourse of these Atoms. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 111. vii, 288 Upon great NIuutions 
of the World perfect Creatures were first ingendred of Con- 
cretion. x8oa Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Tk, 346 These 
two .substances were perfectly soft . , at the moment of their 
concretion. 1839 Jas. Mill Anal, Hum. Mind (1869) 1 . 
364 _Have we not the idea of a wood, or a forest? . .Tiiche 
arc instances of the concretion of .synchronous idca.s, 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst, Rot. 130 A cohesion, of the styles, by 
which their tendency to concretion may be recognised. 

tb. Formation of morbid concretions (sec sense 
6) in an animal body. Obs. 

154* R. Copland Galyen's Terap, [They] do crud & make 
roncrecyon in y* partyes of _the bullce or ooisophage, 1761 
Brit. Mag. II. 537 Such obstinate concretion and omtructton 
. .as bring on gout. 

2. Congelation or coagulation of a liquid. 

x6x 3 WijooALL Surz. Mate Wks. (1633) Concretion is 
divaporation of humidity in fluid things, by gentle decoction 
urn. *^ 5 ® Blount Olossogr., Coneretion, a congealment. 
1794 SoLLWAN Vietu Nat, 1 . 375 Fluids callable of concre- 
tion. 1836^1000 Cycl. Anai. 1 , 419/1 The blood's speedy 
concretion m debility. 

+_3, Union or connexion with something ma- 
terial or actual. Obs. 

1603 Timme Quersii. i, xvii. 93 It is. . freed from all mortal 
concretion. 1649 JjR. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xv. f iB If we 
consiider gupd life in union and concretion with particular 
^*65* J- Smith .SV/. /J/st. vi, vni-fiSsii 
261 The soul. .because of her concretion with this mortal 
body. 1741 Middleton Cicero II, xi. 613 Clear from all 
mortal concretion. 

+ 4. State or degree of concrescence. Obs. 
iM Bp, J. King .^erw. iSepL 1 14 Of a strange composition 
and concration. 1633 Swan Spec. M, v, } 3 1 1643) 133 Gther 
starres imght also attain to the like luminous concretion. 
*794 J. Hmmu Philos. Light, etc, 31 Diminished in its 
hardness and concretion, 

6 , quasi-cortfp*. A concrete mass q/"{anytbing\ 

X636 Bacon (163x1 < 568 ^me plants, .being supposed 

to grow of some Concretion of Slime from the Water, 1697 
lo-mxAntt^. Greece \u xx. (17x3) 373 Salt is a Concretion 
of Sea Water. 1796 Morsk Amer. Geeg, 1 . 631 A concre- 
Uon of mmne shells. x8U H. B. Wheatlky ia Anliguaty 
*b. SW2 The pearl us a mere concretion of the carbonate of 
hme forming the shell. 

,*®34 Jack»h Creed vii. Wks. VI. 223 That concre- 
tion of cei^onial matters. 1677 Hale Prtut. Orig. Man. 

II. x.^ 235 Tl» whole concretion of the City of Gloucester 
omsuits partly of. . the andent Borough, partly of accesrions. 
o. Conor. A solid mass formed by aggregation 
and cohesion of particloi ; a Imap, nod^, clot ; 
esp, a. F^k. a hard morbid ibnnatioii in the 
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bodjr, a calcnlus, stone ; b. Geol. a mass formed 
by aggregation of solid particles, usually around a 
nucleus ; characteristic of certain rocks (cf. Coir- 
cbbtionaky). 

1646 Sir T. Browns Pseud. Ep. 137 Conceiving the 
stones . . to bo a Minerall concretion. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. II. iii.6i Stones., to which earthy concretions may be 
annexed by way of affinity. 170a J. Purcell Cholick (i7i4> 
33 He cat a stony Concretion out of the Liver. 1833 Lamb 
Elia Ser. i. xi. (1865) 86 Such poor concretions as mankind. 
1833 BKCwsTCR iVaf. Mapc xxxiv. 283 Tabasheer .. is a 
sihciou.s concretion found m the joints of the bamboo. 1865 
Face Nattdbk. Geol. Terms s. v., Nodules like tho.se of 
chert and ironstone . . and the grape-like clusters of the 
magnesian limestone, are termed ‘ concretions as formed 
by a molecular aggregation distinct horn crystallisation. 

7 . The action of making, or condition of being, 
concrete (see Conouetjb a, 5). lObs. \In con- 
cretion ; in the concrete (see Conokbte a. 5). 

1643 JcR. Taylor Episc. (1647) 152 In .such distinction and 
subordination & in concretion a Presbyter is .sometimes 
called Sacerdos. 1751 Harris Hermes iii. i. (1786) 306 But 
the Mind surmounts all power of Concretion. 

b. The result of such action ; embodiment in a 
concrete form ; a concrete thing. 

1841 Miall Nomonf. I. 401 If our national institution.*) 
are but so many concretions of the national will. 1856 
Fisrrier hut, Metaph. 1Q5 All knowledge and all thought 
are concrete, and deal only with concretions— the concre- 
tion of the particular and the universal. 

Goucvetional (k^lnkrrjonal), a, [f. prec.+ 
-All.] Of or pertaining to concieiions. 

X847 in Craig. 

Concretiouai^ (k^nkrrjonari), a. [f. prec. 
+ -AiiY : in raod.l*’. concritionnaire^ Geol. Of the 
nature of or constiluLing a concretion ; consisting 
of, containing, or characterized by, concretions. 
1830 Lvell Prbtc, Geol, 1 , 203 The concretionary forms of 
..m.’ignc.sian limestone. 1833 lUd. HI. 206 Concretionary 
nodules. 1843 H. Millkr O. R, Saxdst. ix. (ed. a) 206 A 
concretionary structure. i8m Hooker Himal, yrnls, 1 . i. 
IS A nodular concretionary deposit. 

Conoretism (kp'nkrftiz’m). rare. [f. Con- 
OBKTB a, + ‘laM.] The practice of regarding or 
representing what is abstract as concrete. 

X863 Tyi.or Early Hist. Man, ii. 38 The concretism of 
thought wliich belongs to the deaf-mute. iSvx — Prim. 
Cult. 1 . 374 It is n surprising in.stance of this tenJcncy to con- 
creti.sm, that among. . llic Buddhists, the most obviously moral 
bea8t-rahle.s have become literal incidents of sacred history, 
Conoretiye (k^nkrPtiv), a. rare. [f. I., w;- 
cr?t- (sec COKOBETB V.) + -IVB, repr. L. type *con- 
crelTv-us.} 

1 1. Apt to congeal or produce concretions. Oh. 

^ 1646 Sir T. Bruwnk Pseud. Ep, u. i. so Wee. .ascribe their 
induration to, .concrclive juyccs. Ibid, n, v. 91 Fresh water, 
which is the lesse concrettvc portion of that element, 

+ 2 . =--CoNOiiETB a. 5, Ohs, 

*636 JCANKS Fultt, Christ tV) Two natures, formes, or 
beings, which cannot be piedicatcd of one another abstract- 
ively, cannot be also affirmed of one another in a conrretivo 
way, unleshc it be by reason of an hypostuticall conjunction 
between them in one subsistence. 

3. Menially constructive. 

Couoretively (kilnkrfTivlil, adv. [f. prec. + 
In a concrclive manner; concretely, in 
the concrete. 

*637 Gillespie Enff, Pop, Cerem, in. iv. 63 The phrase of 
the Lutherans, who say not only concretively, that the man 
Christ is omnipresent, but the humanity also. 1656 Hakuy 
Serm, yokn xiv. (1863) 84/2 Guilt abstractively considered, 
is not taken away, .concretively considered, it is taken aw^. 

Concretize (kp'nkrftoiz), v. mnee-wd. [f. 
CotfOBBTB a. + *IKB.] tra»s. To render concrete. 
Hence Oo'uoretiEing ///. a, 

X884 Athetusum 16 Feb. 309/x Details of interc.st arc used 
to concretize , , the general laws of development. Ibid. 
33 Feb. 341/3 This passage . . Inck.s the concretizing touch. 

Conoretor : see Conobbtbu. 
f Conore*tlire. Ohs.—'* [f. L. comret- (see 
above) + -UBK, corresp. to L, Ivjmj *£oncretura,2 ‘ A 
mass formed by coagulation ’ ( J.). 
t Conor ew, v. Ohs. rare-^. [f. F. concrottre 
(pa. pple. coturdt in OF. conertu) to grow to- 
gether:—!,. concresefre cf. Aocbub.] intr. To 
grow together or into a mass. 

X596 Spknsbr F, Q, iv. vii. 40 And his faire lockes. .lie let 
to grow and f riesly to concrew. 

t Conon'xninary. Ohs. rare-'^. [f. I,, con- 
logether + crimen, crlmin- charge + -aby, (Cf, L. 
concnminarl to complain bitterly. IJ One who is 
implicated in the same charge with another, 

X654 H. L'Estrancb /rxo35) 118 Mr. Broadway and 
Fitz Patrick, servants to, and conenminaries with the Lord 
Audley, were produced to trlaL 
t Conorixnina'tion. Ohs.-'> [n. of action f. 
L. concrlmittdri to accuse bitterly (f. con- intensive 
+ crtpiindrt to Cbtminatb), with the prefix taken 
in the sense ' together *.] Joint accusation. 

X656 Blount Glossogr., CtmcrmOtaiiou, a joint accusing. 
Concrn'cU^, t'. rare. [f. C<)N--f-CBUOjry; cf. 
L. concruciftgUre^ tram. To crucify together. 

1873 Up. Fordes Kalendars Sc. Saints 367 He returned to 
his episcopal duties on Maundy Thursday, was concrucified 
with Christ on Good Friday, watched before the tomb, and 
spent the day pf days in hilarity and Joy. 


Concrydit, Sc. var. of Conobedit v. Ohs. 
t Concn'binacy. Ohs. [f. Concdbinb -t- -aoy 
3.] =next. 

x6o9 Bp. Barlow Aiuso. Nameless CaiJt. 303 All muilhers 
and oppressions ; all concubinacies, namelesse, innumerable 
. . shall not impeach or Subuert a Kings Right, xyax S tr vpe 
EccL Mevi. II. i. xxviii.eag Also, this country [Wales] was 
very infamous for concubinacy, adultery, and ince'.t. 

Concubinage (k^nkixz bineds). [a. F. con- 
cubinage (15th c. in Litlre), f. conctebin : sec -age.] 
The cohabiting of a man and a woman who are 
not legally married; the practice of having a 
concubine ; the slate of being a concubine. 

_i388 Wyclif Levit. xviiL i 3 T^ou schalt not take the 
sister of Ihi wijf, in to concubynage of hir. 1603 Fuldixki: 
Paudecies 23 This is not concubinage, but mariage. xfoa 
Sir T. F. Blount Ess. 31 Indulging Concubinage to the 
Professors of Chastity. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii. Many 
women, .had risen to greatness from a state of concubinage. 
184s S. Austin Raukds Hist. Ref. I. 277 Priests living in 
a state of concubinage and burthenca with illegitimate 
children. 1883 Froudc Short Stud. IV. i. iii. 3X Clerical 
concubinage was still the rule in England, 
b. In Roman Law : (see quot.). 
iSgs MiLMAH^Zixf. Chr. (1864) ll. iii. v. 24 Concubinage, 
a kind of inferior marriage of which the issue were natural 
children, not bastards. 

Concil'binal, a. rare—\ [sai^.'L.concubTnal-isi 

see below and -ai..] •= Conodbinaby. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Cottcubituil, pertaining to a Concu. 
bine. 1775 in Asii ; and in mod. Diels. 

Concubiua'rian, a, [f. mcd.L. concublndri-iis 

-H-AN.] «=llCXt. 

X838 G. S, Faber hiq. Hist. Valletues 473 llie women 
. .who shocked the conctibinarlan purity of the Romish 
Priesthood. 1835 Milman Lai, Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. i. 37 
The number is .sufficiently appalling ; probably it compre- 
hends, without much distinction, the married and concubi- 
narian, as well ns looser clergy. 

Cononbinary (k^nkirz'binari), a. and sh. [ad. 
mcd.L. conciiblnari-us, f. concublnax see below 
and -ABY. Cf. F. concubinaire (i6th c. in Litlre).] 

A. adj. Relating to concubinage ; (of persons) 
living in, or sprung from, conaibinage. 

XS63-87 Foxe a, ijr M. IOT4 (R.) The first crime of these 
concubinarie priests.^ x66x Morgan .^/i. Gentry i. iv. 43 His 
concubinary lying with Venus in Ovid, vm L. Q\.\mii'&llist, 
Bible (t740) I, i. 39 Sarai . . prevailed with her hu.sbantl to 
take her Imndmaiu Hagar to be his concubinary wife. i86x 
Sik,F. Palgrave A'lim. Enc. III. 17 According to the 
Civil law . .a subsequent marriage legitimates all the pruviuiis 
concubinary issue. x888 II. (j. Lfa Hist, hiquis, 1 . 63 Tlie 
married or concubinary priesthood. 
pifi, a X639 O.SUORN Observ. Turks (1673I 330 Italy., need 
not be concubinary to so many wanton desires of Strangers, 
would all her small and new-hatched Governments shelter 
tliemscives under lier Wings. 

B. sh. One who lives in concubinage. 

xjs.. Alleg. agst. 6 Articles in Foxe A. M. 1064 (R.) 
Take from the church honourable mnniage and the bed vn- 
dcfiled, .shalt thou not repleiiishc itwithconcubinaric.s, with 
incestuous persons, etc. ax66j Jur, Taylor .Serm, 1 , vl, 
iK.). The Iloly Ghost will not descend upon the simonical 
unchaste concubinaries, schistnaticks and scandalous priests. 
x87< Gladstone Faticanism It is the duty of each con- 
cublnary (or party to concubinage), with or without the 
consent of the other parly, to quit that guilty state. 

Coucabuiate (k^nki»’bin8it). [ad. L. con- 
cubtndl-Hs concubinage ; in mod.F. concuhinat : 
see CoNCUBiNB and -ateI.] ^Conoubinagb. 

1339 in .Strype Eccl. Mem, I. xiv. 343 Then the marriage 
of the Priests sliould be in the Pope's hands, who might 
admit the same ; and the concubinate of many should be 
forbidden. x6jx LHe F'ather SarM 47 Their Matri- 
monies were ConGubinatc!i, their Children illegitimate, x66o 
Jer. Taylor Duet. Dubii. ni. v. (R.l, Such marriages were 
esteem'd illegitimate, and no better than a mere concu- 
binate. a x^9 HoDnE.s PItem, Law Wk-s. (1840) IV. 156. 
Couou'buiator. rare~^. [formed as an agent-n, 

8 n L. verb *concubindre to Concubine.] A man 
)at keeps a concubine. 

1883-3 ScHAFF Eneycl. Relig. Kuotul. I. 33S All notorious 
concubinators, usurers, and adulterers. 

Concnbizie (kp']Qki«boin), sb. Also 4-bin, -byn, 
3-6 -byne. [a. F. concubin, concubine i—i.,, con- 
cnblntis, concublna, f.w«- together +fK//are to lie.] 
1. A woman who cohabits with a man without 
being his wife ; a kept mistress. 

In reference to polygamous peoples, as the ancient Hebrews 
and the Mohammedans: A 'secondary wife' whose position 
is recognized by law, hut is inferior to that of a wife. 

za97 R, Glouc. {1734) 37 Astrilde hire bedsuster (hire lordes 
concubine), a 1300 Cursor M, 8887 (Cott.) 0 quens had 
[.salamon] hundrets seuen ; Thre hundret concubins. he sms, 
Efier |xe laghes war in jma dais. ^1386 Chaucer Prot. 6;^o 
He wolde sufTre for a quart of wyn A good felawe to ban his 
concu byn A twelve moneth. 1388 Wyclif Gen, xxv. 6 
Sotheli he jaf jiftis to the sones ofconcubyns [1382 secound- 
arye wjTies]. X48X Caxton Retard xxviti. (Arb.) 71 He 
[the cardinal] hath a concabyne whom he miKhe loueth. 
x5x< More in Grafton CAron. II. 787 As she wist her selfe 
to simple to be hys wyfe, so thought she her selfe to good to 
l» hys Concubine. [Cf. Siiaks. 3 Heiu VI, iii. ii. 98.] 1530 
Palsgr. xss Presire, a preeste ; presteresse, a preestes concu- 
byne. 1363 Homilies 11. 1x859) 373 After the phrase of the 
f^pture a concubine is an. honest name; for every concu- 
bine is a lawful wife, but every wife is not a concubine. 
x6ii Bible Dan, v. 3. 1697 Damfier 1x698) I. xiiL 365 
Woraen-servants, whom they hired of their Masters for Con- 
cubines. 1807 ROSINSOM Arekstol, Gratca v. xi. 453 The 
most essential difference between yvt>!| and iralUaaij, udie 


and concubine, consisted in the former having n dowry, 
and the latter none. 18x5 Elfhinstone Acc. Caubul (1S42) 

1 . 241 Two wives, with as many concubines, are reckoned 
a liberal establishment for the middle classes. 
fig, 1843 Fauer Lett. (1869) 207 If we are not now in the 
One Churd, but in a Concubine (.so long as it be a doubt). 

ttitrib, 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 1 . 19 A man may have 4 
wives at the saine time, and, according to common opinion, 
as many concubine slaves as he pleases. 

t2. A male paramour. Obs, [=L, comublmis, 
F. concubin.'] 

c 1A30 Lyug. Bochas iii. xxiv. 95 a. Because slie had had 
another concubyne. ets^huiicfmentAuneBoleyiHl'r^ncli\ 
Her adulterers and concubines, 1540 HyRDE tr. Fivesr 
/lutr. Chr, IFmn, (1592) Q vj. 

Co'ucu'blne, V, svre. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1. irons. To take as a concubine. Obs. 

1596 H. Clapham Brie/e Bible 1. 77 Not ouely marrying 
Pharaohs daughter, .but also concubining many. 

2. To furnish with a concubine or concubines. 
x8oo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 728 The pioiid, 
inflated Lord, With father concubin'd, and mother whor'd. 
1890 II. M. SrUNLt,v Darkest A/rica II. xxvii. 226 These 
must be wived, concubined, and fed by the natives, 
f Concu'binize, ». /raw. Obs. i=prec., sense i. 

ax8o8 W. Owen tr, Mabinogion (in Southey CiVf 29(0.), 
If thou bcholdest a bcautifnl woman concubini/u her, 
though she seem coy. [A mistransl. of Welsh ^ord\,d)f:rcha, 
meaning ‘court’, ‘woo’,] 

tCo'UCU'by. Obs. rare—^, = Concubine. 

1560 Burgh Rec. Peebles 30 Dec. 269 The baillies and 
counsall dccernis Thomas Thom.soncane adultcrarc, and to 
rcnioif his concuby Jonct Foularc fra him. 

f Concu'lcater j>a. fiple. Obs. [ad. L. concvl- 
cat-us : see next.] Troclclen under foot. 

1583 SrunniLS Aiiat. Abus, 183 Gods woord contemned . . 
his .sacraments conculcate, hi.s ordinances neglected. 

t CoxLCR'loatei v. Obs. [f. T^. conculcdt-, ppl. 
stem of ronculcdre to tread under foot, trample 
down, f. con- + calcdre to tread ; f. calx, calc- heel.] 
tram. To tread under foot, trample upon, 
cisss IIarpsfilli) Diuorce llm, VIII (X878I aSsVillan- 
ously and wretchedly conculcntcd and trodden under fool. 
2609 Biiilc iDouay) i Mate. iii. 51 Tliy holies are concul- 
cated, and they are contaminated, X708 M011 i.ux Rabelais 
(1737) V, 231 We the Burgade Lands have conculcated. 
jijS' *563-87 Foxe A. 4 >lf.(x684) I. 245/2 Oppressing and 
conculcating the Church . .of God. x6oo HuoKnit littl, Pol. 
VII. {. § 3 To see that heavenly estate and dignity thus cun- 
culcatcd. 16*6 Bi'. Mountacu App, Catsar 153. 
b. intr. 'I'o tread. 

X657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 490 All things on which man 
cunculcatcs, 

t Concnlcanbion. Ohs, concuUdtion- 

cm, n. of action f. eonculcarei see prcc. Cf. F. 
count Ication (Cotgr.).] A treading under foot, 
*547 I*)"- lIoOPRR Christ 4 his Ojfite viii. Wks. (Paikcr 
.SoiM Ci The uonculcation of liis precious blood. x66x 
F1.LTIIAM Disc. Meet, H. ii Alwve the Conculcations of the 
World. 1664 H, More /w/. 403, 1827 G. S. Fabs-r 
-S'acr. Cal, Prophecy (1844) 111. xa The Holy City during 
its conculcatum liy the Gentiles, 
t Conen'mbenoe. Obs.-^ concumh-^re 

to lie together +-BNOM.] »=next. 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Coucumbence, a lying together. 
Hovd.ell\. 

t Coucu'mbency. Obs. rare~-^. [f, as prcc. 
+ -ENCY,] A lying together. 

x66o Jeh. Tavlor hud. Dubit. iv. i. rule 6 S 99 When 
acob married Rachel, and lay with Iziah, that cuncum- 
ency made no marriage between them. 

Concupiscence (k|fnki«-pisi;ns). Also 4-5 
-pyscens, -enoe, (5 -pysenco, -piaoena. [ad, Iv. 
comupiscentia (in Vulgate, Tertulliaii), f. concu- 
pisc-fre, incejitive of coneufi-Hre to be very desirous 
of, long much for, f. con- intensive + cufifre to long 
for, desire ; see -ence. Also in F. from 14th c.] 

1, Eager or vehement desire; in 77i^^/.u3e(tiansl. 
ImOvfsla of N.T.) the coveting of * carnal things 
desire for the ‘ things of the world 

CX340 Hami>ole Prose Tr. 14 A saule jiat haues..aucr- 
comene and dystroyede concimyscens and {mssiouns. CX440 
Gesta Rom, xvi. 58 (Add. MS.) Auctor of coiicupisceiice of 
eyen is the world ; and auctor of concupiscence of the flessh 
art thou thi self, that livest delicatly, and norisshest tht 
llessh. xsatTtNDAi.E ydmes i. X4 But euety man is tmpted, 
drawne awaye, and enty.sed or his awne concupiscence. 
a x68o Butler Retu, (1759* IL 315 A Litigious Man goes to 
I-aw..to .spend his Money, and satisfy his Concupiscence of 
Wrangling, a *7x1 Ken Dirdue Love Wks. (1838) 917 Con- 
cupiscence, or the love of one creature or other, tn com- 
petition witli, or opposition to, the love of God, x8<o Pusky 
Min. Proph, 304 Such is the fire of concupiscence, raging 
within, that, .no houses or fields content these, 
b. with pl, 

X383 Wvltif Gal, V. 34 Vices and concupiscencis, or 
coueitisis. x5a6 Pilgr. Petfi (W. de W. 1531) 149 b, It shall 
. . subdue all mordynate concnpiscences. a 1791 W. Mason 
Spir. Treat, in Spurgeon Trtas.^ Deai. Ps. xix. 13 Evil 
concupiscences which dwell in their sinful natures. 

2 , esp. Libidinous desire, sexual appetite, lust. 
1:1386 Chaucfr Pars. T. r 278 'I’he fujT of fieisMhly con- 
cupiscence. *393 Gowkr I'otfE ni. OT7 The king<,In- 
combred of his lustes blinde . . Deceived of Loncupiscence. 
X4i^ Caxton St, fVeudr.gThe concupyscencc of hym that 
persecute her, X63X 'IV hi ay tr. Barela/ s Mirr, Mtudes t, 
Mahomet, .forbids not such concupiscences. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IX. 1078 And in our Faces evident the signes Of foul 
concupiscence. 175* Smollett Per. Pie. (1779) II. Uv. 136 
I^is scene . . did not at all contribute to the cooling uf his 
concupiscence. ax78x Bp. Challones Calk. Instruct, 
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CONCURREIirCY. 


Sacram. (1837) at Q. AVhat are the ends for which matri- 
mony is instituted f A. For a remedy against concupis- 
cence. 

t Coucu'piscency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
with the later suffix -ENor, q.v.] =prec. 

1608 Middleton A Trick, etc, iv. v, The mullipood of 
■villmny, the spinner of concupiscency. 16*6 Donne Serm, 
xxi. aos b. Our own affections and cimcupiscencies. 

Concupiscent (k^nkitt’pisenl), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. coiicuj 0 scent~em, pr. pple. of muupiscSre : see 
prec. and -ENT. (So in mod.F.)] 

A. adj. Eagerly desirous ; lustful. 
c 1450 [see Concumscently]. 17SS in Johnson, with citation 
of Shaks. Meas,/ar M. v. 1. §8, where the original reading, 
now accepted, is cmcupisable. a 183^ Lamb Let. to 
Coleridge (L.), The concupiscent clown is overdone. 1B75 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 57 Tlie division of the soul into 
the rational, irascible, and concupiscent elements. 

t B. sb, (in pl^ [Perh. by confusion with con- 
cupiscence ; cf. accidence^ Desires, lusts. Obs. 

16^6 H. Lawrence Comm, Angelh 147 When your con- 
cupiscents are cooled by the Holy Ghost. 

t Concupisce'ntialy a. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
cupiscentiaT-is (Augustine), f. coiuupiscentia '. see 
-All.] Relating to, or of the nature of, con- 
cupiscence ; lustful. 

1577 tr. BitUiugePs Decades (ima) S13 The concupis- 
cenciall disobedience, which dwelleth yet in our morlall 
members. 165a Gaule Magastrom, 40 Venus, who rules 
over concupiscentiall motions, avjvt Yi'm ^ Hyuinotluo 
Wks. 1721 III. 22 Satan.. instils Concupiscential Gust. 
Hence tConcupisce'ntiially adv,, concupiscently; 
t Couonpiscen.tia'lity, concupiscence. 

i6ia Dekker 1 / it be ttai Good Wks. 1873 III. 309 Thou 
diest for this treason against my members concupiscen- 
tiallitie. 1626 W. Sclater Expos. 11. Tluss. (1629! 244 To 
lone him [God] a little more then concimiscentially. 

t Concupisce'utiouSi a. Obs. [f. L. con- 
cupiscentia CoTstoxsvi&Qman + -Otia : cf. licentious, 
etc.] Eagerly desirous, full of concupiscence. 

a 1SS5 Bradford Wks. (Parker Soc.) 457 We were carnal, 
concupiscentious, idle, etc. i£|83 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. 
156 A concupiscenclous, baudie, & beastiall looue. 1607 
Dekker Westno, Hoe v. iv, The Concupiscentious Male- 
factors make 'em ready & take London napping. 

CoiLciL'pisceutly, adv. [f. CoNonpisoEN'r -h 
-LT 2,] With concupiscence. 

e 1430 tr. T. A Kampis Iviii. 135 It liihoue}> nedys. he 
cleue to no creature concupiscently wijj no prynate loue. 

Cou.cupisci'ble (k^nkiw'pisib’l), a. In 5 
-pyaaible. ^ [a.. F. concupiscifde (14th c.), ad. L. 
comupiscibil-ts (Jerome), f. concupisc-Sre : see -ble.] 
f 1 . Vehemently to be desired; worthy to be 
longed for or lusted after. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eiteydos ii. 16 All thynges concupyssible to 
thappet^^te of tbwr desire. 1491 — Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 
149s) y. iv. 338 a^ The vertue of contynence consysteth . . 
also in ahsteynyng hym selfe to see & beholde worldly 
thynges & concupyscyble. 1683 E. 'H.QOv.we.Pref, Pordages 
Mystic Div. 93 note, A state of pleaceur is..eligibl and 
concupiscibl. i^a Sterne Tr, Sh. V. 47 (D.) Never did thy 
eyes behold, .anything in this world more concupiscible. 

2 . Vehemently desirous ; characterized by desire 
or longing ; of the nature of concupiscence. 

CoHcupUdble appetite, faculty, etc. ; one of the two parts 
of our ' irrationaf' nature, _the other being the irascible. 
[=Plato's TO irri 0 vfiriTti< 6 i>, in his tripartite dlvbion of the 
soul,] 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, in, yi. (1495) 53 Joye and 
Hope come of the vertue concupiscibl. 1526 Pilgr. Petf, 
(W. de W. 1531) xiab, Sensualite is called ofdoctours, the 
appetyte concupyscihle. 1603 Shake. Meas./or M , v. i. 98 
By gift of my chaste body To his concupiscible intemperate 
lust._ xd46 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, no The Irascible 
passions doe follow the temper of the heart, but the con- 
cupiscible distractions the crasis of the liver, 1722 Wollas- 
ton Relig. Nat. ix. 171 All his affections, concupiscible and 
irascible. 1830 Newaian Dific. Asiglic. 259 The irascible or 
the concupiscible principle is ever insurgent against reason. 

+ b. quasi-f^. The concupiscible faculty or prin- 
ciple. Obs. 

1394 Carew Huartds Excuh. Wits xiv. (1396) 250 Our 
first parents . . lost this qualitie, and the irascible and con- 
cupiscible remained. *633 H. More Coujeci. Cahbal. (1713) 
21 The Concupiscible began to be so immoclerale as to 
resolve to do any thing that may promote pleasure. 

Hence Conou'piacl'bleiieBS. rare~^. 

1730-6 Bailev, CoMcupiscibleuess, fitness or readiness to de- 
sire or be desired earnestly. 1773 in Asii ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Concu'pitive. a. Obs. rare-K [f. L. eon- 
cupit- ppl. stem of concup-Sre, concupisc-^e (see 
above) -h-iVB.] sConoupiboible 2. 

1631 J, F[reake] Agrippds Occ, PMlos, 140 The' con- 
cupitive power of the soul. 

Co‘HCtl,p3r. Obs. rare~^. App. an abbrevia- 
tion or perversion of concubine (cf. Conouby). 

Some have interpreted it concupiscence, 

1606 SiiAKS. Tr. ^ Cr. v. ii, 177 Heele tickle it for his 
concupie. 

OoncupysBible, obs. f. Conoupisoiblb. 
Concur (kpak^-j), V. Also 6-J7 -curr(e. [ad, 
L. concurr-h‘e^ to run together, assemble, meet, 
nish together in hostility, etc., f. con- together -1- 
currere to run. The hostile sense was app. that 
111 which it was first used in Eng. : cf, F. coftcourir 
(i6thc. in Littrd).] 

tl. intr. To run together violently or with a 
shock ; to come into collision ; to collide. Obs. 
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a 1470 Tiptoft Caesar xii. (1330) 13 The shyppys . 
sore brosyd by reason of concurring. 1313 Douglas PEnets 
VIII. xii. 43 Huge hie hillis, concuri-and all at anis, Togidder 
rusch and meyt wyth vther montanis, 165a Bentley 
Boyle Lect. vii. 236 Is it not now utterly incredible that our 
two Vessels placed there, Antipodes to each other, should 
ever happen to concur? 

fb. To run together in hostility; to rush at 
each other. Obs. 

1513 Douglas AEneis x. i. 20 My will was nocht at the 
Italianys In batale suld concur contrar Troianis. _ 1387 T. 
Hughes Arthur w. ii. Anon, they fierce encquntnng both 
concur'd. With griesly looks and mces like their fates. 1660 
S. Fisher Rusticks Alan/t'Wks, (1679)439 They can never 
accord, but are ever snarling and concurring, as Dogs, to- 
gether by the ears among themselves. 

2 . To run or come together peacefully ; to meet, 
f a. Of persons : To have conepurse. Obs. 

*S77 Hellowes Gueuarei’s Chrou. 33 He built a market 
place for the merchants of both peo^e, to trade and con- 
curre. 1609 BjDLE(Douay) a Soon. xhe. 41 A1 the men of Is- 
rael concurring to the king. 163^ Lithoow Trav, vii. (1683) 
29s By their concurring hither, it is wonderfully peopled. 

1 0, To flow together, as streams (material or 
immaterial). Obs. 

1548 Ld. Somerset Epui. Scots 239 Twoo successions 
cannot concurre and fal into one, by no maner of other 
meanes, then by mariage. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) loS The one ioineth with the first head of Medway 
at Twilord, and the other closeth with the third brooke of 
Medwey a little from Stylebridge, and they all concurre at 
Yealding. 1623 Ussher Answ, fesuit 366 The one [mo- 
tion] whereby the soule concurreth to the bodie (which we 
call generation), etc. 1643 tr. Fabriciud Exper. Chyrurg. 
iv. 9 The.. humours do concurre together unto the offended 
part. 1691 Ray Creatieu 1. (1704) 69 Why may not Atoms 
of different Species concur to the composition of Bodies 7 
1 0 . Of lines, etc. : To converge and meet, Obs. 

1370 Billingsley I. Def. XXXV. 6 Parallel.. lines., 

produced infinitely on both sydes, do neuer in any part 
concurre. 1613 Crooke Body of Mmi 556 In a round figure 
they concurre and meele together into a poyut. 1703 T. N. 
City 4 C. Purch, 8 They always concur in an acute Angle 
at the Top. 1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 147 To find 
the resultant of several forces concurring in one point, and 
acting in one plane, 

d. Of times, events, and circumstances : To fall, 
happen, or occur togelber ; to coincide. 

xte6 Danett tr. Couibits 391 Many matters concur hccrc. 
x6m Shaks. Tr, A Cr, iv. v. 274 As Hectors ley.sure, and 
your bounties slioll Concurre together. 1614 Raleigh Hist, 
World in, ix. {heading), Matters concurring with the Pelo. 
ponnesian Warre. 1649 Selden Lasus Eng. i. xxxvii. (1739) 
36 Right and Victory always do not concur. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 160 r ix It were happy if. .virtue could con- 
cur with pleasure. x868 Bain Meat, f Mor, Se. iv. v. $ x 
When two pleasures concur, the result is a greater pleasure. 
1884 tr. Letee's Logie 390 The chance that different and 
mutually independent events will concur is measured by the 
product of their respective chances. 

e. Eccl, Of two feasts ; To fall on two con- 
secutive days, so that the second vespers of the 
one coincide with the first vespers of the other. 

1863 Neale Ess.^Liturg. 113 Suppose that the Second 
Vespers of an ordinary Sunday were to concur with the 
First Vespers of a Festival of the First or Second Class. 

f. Of qualities, attributes, etc, ; To come to- 
gether or be combined in the same person or thing ; 
to meet in. Ohs, 

*574 Whitgift Def. Auttsw, 333 None can be founde 
in whom all these qualities do concurre, 1596 Drayton 
Legends iv. 202 Youth, Wit, and Courage, all in me con- 
curre. 167a Marvell Re/t. Transp. 1, 30X If Government, 
and the preaching of the Gospel, may well concur in the 
samepwson. 

8 . To combine in action, to co-operate ; 

a. of persons, etc. 

*549 Compl, Scat, Prol. (1872) 12 A1 sortis of craftls suld 
concur to gyddir, ande ilkane til help vthirs. 1588 Allen 
Admon, 47 They should not acknowledge her. .but accord- 
ing to euery ones power and habillite, to concurr to her 
deposition and condigne punishment. z6z6 W. Sclater 
Exp. 2 Thess. (1620) 166 God concurres to cuill ; not posi 
iiid, hvApriuotiue, 1642 J. Bam, Ansm. to Can ii. 43 The 
whole Church should concurre in that action. x866 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt (x868) 36, 1 concurred with our incumbent in 
getting up a petition agiunsit the Reform Bill. 

b. of things, causes, circumstances, conditions. 

*559 Myt^, Mag,, Hen. VI, xii. 83 Thus wrath and 

wreake divine, mans sinnes and humours yll. Concur in one. 
*577 tr. Bullingeds Decades (1393) 931 'There he many 
causes concurring, which mooue men to praier. 1633 G, 
Herbert Temple, Praise^ Ail things concurre to give it 
a perfection. 1677 Grew Anal. Plants, Lect. v. Colours 
Plants i. § II How doth the Air concur to the Greenness 
of Plants? 18x7 R, Jameson W«r.Afi». 150 One of the plane 
angles which concur to the formation of the solid angle, 
i86x Stanley East. Ch. iiL (x86o) 83 Two opposite forces 
concurred in bringing about the Council of Nicaa. 

4. To agree in opinion {with). 

*KK> Sir j . Smyth Disc, Weapons A iij b. They doo al- 
leadge . . that their wars are now growen to greater perfcc- 
rion..in the which I do concurre with them, ifex Star 
CAamb, Cases (Camd. Soc.) 33 For the censure I doe con- 
curre with M' Chancellor. 1666 Pefys Diary (1879) IV. x6 
Whom my wife concurs with me to be a pretty woman. 
X749 Fielding Tom Jones Wks. 1773 HI, 83 Mr, Alworthy 
by no means concurred with the opinion of those parents. 
x8i8 Cruise Di^t (ed. 3) VI. 404 From what was said, .he 
ranenrred that the inten tion of the testator was lawful. xSj^ 
Grotb Eth. Fragm. u. 37 If the public dissent from our 
views we say that they ought to concur with us. 
i-S. Of things; To agree, accord in quality, 
character, etc. Obs. 


XS76 Fleming Pampl. Epist. vyj Your doinges therefore 
shaJl concurre and agree with reason and conscience. 1397 
Shaks. 3 Hen. IV, iv. i. 87 To establish here a Peace in- 
deede. Concurring both in Name and Qualitie. 1610 
Guillim Heraldiy iv. vii. (1611) 205 The hanging tlowne of 
the bag from the Handwriht, doth concurre with that forme 
of Sleeue which the women of Galway . , at this day doe 
vse. 1763 H. Walpole Otranto i. (1798) 18 It was now 
twilight, concurring with the disorder of his mind. 1788 
Trifler 399 As the opinions of mankind concur to his incli- 
nations and suit his taste. 

6 . Laxv. Of rights, titles, etc. : To cover or claim 
the same ground ; hence, to coiinict, clash. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (16361 61 When two titles con- 
curre, the best is preferred. 1767 Blackstuni; Comm. II. 
259 Where the king’s title and a .subject’s concur, the king’s 
shall be always preferred. 

Ooncurbit, obs. f. Cucubbit. 

1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. T. 341. 

Concurrence (k^nkoTuns). Also 7 -anoo. 
[ad. med.L. coneurrentia, f. coneitrr^re (see CoN- 
cun.) ; or perh. immed. from concurrent ; see -ENCE. 
In Fr. concurrent occurs from the 15th c. onward.] 
+ 1 . Running together, confluence ; meeting. Obs. 
X634-S Brereton 7 Vrtw. (1844) 123 There is a concurrence 
and confluence of three strong tide.s, a 1682 Sir T. Bkowni: 
Tracts tLs Where to place that concurrence ofwatcr.s. 
tb. Confluence of people ; concourse, meeting. 
1632 Lithcow Trav. v. 3oz It is both large and populous 
. . wliich draweth a concurrancc of all nations to it. 
a 1639 Wotton in Gutch Coll, Cur. 1 . 321 He drew a 

f reat concurrence, from that Kingdom. X675 Or;ii.i*v Brit, 
ntrod. 8 Through which Passage a numerous Concurrence 
doth pass. 

o. The meeting of lines, surfaces, etc, ; in mod. 
Geom. the point of meeting of three or more lines. 
1636 tr. Hobbes' Rlem, Philos. 11839) *84 Two .strait lines, 
which are applied to one anulher . . may he .separated . . in 
such manner, that their concurrence in one point will .still 
remain, 1638 A. Fox tr. Wurls'Surg. iii. xiv. ato'J'liis .Syin[»- 
tome hcfals. .all other joint wounds, .where there is a con- 
currence of sinews and muscles, 1709 Bcrkelev 7 Vt. Vision 
§ 5 The concurrence of the oi>tie axes, x88x J . Casp y Set/nel 
io Euclid 10 The point of concurrence of jterpendiculars 
from the angles on the opposite sides. 

2 . Occurrence together in time, of events or cir- 
cumstances; coincidence; a juncture. 

x6o$ Bacon Learn, i. ii, § 3 So in .stutc.s, arms and 
learning.. h.ave a concurrence or near .sequence in limes. 
x64;r May lltst. Pari, 11. i. i In such a contuircnee of high 
affairs , . nothing was so irksome to tiie iieoiile a . delay, 
xyxx Addison Sped, No, 337 f 8 Our Behaviour in eieiy 
Concurrence of Affairs. 1736 Johnson Let, lo J, tVartm 
15 Apr. in Boswell, Except tnete 1 >c a lucky concuneiiLC uC 
a postday with a holiday. x 8 (^ Fosi er Ass. hi. ii. 37 The 
most opportune concurrence of circumstances. z86o Tyn- 
dall Gtae. it. App. 434 We have c&tahlishrd the concur- 
rence of the phsnomena of cleavage and pressure, 
b. Eccl. (See quot. i87().) 

1863 Neale Ess. LUhtv. xia. x879MKq. Run; tr. Roman 
Breviary 1 . p. xix, By Concurrence (as opposed to Occur- 
rence, which is two Offices falling on ilie same d.ayi, is 
meant the case of the Second Vesjicrs of one Office falling 
on the same evening as the First Vespers of another. 1889 
Sarum Dioc. Kalendar, Tables of rules fur Occurrences 
and Concurrences. 

3 . Combination in effecting any purjiose or end, 
or in doing any work ; co-operation of agents or 
causes. 

1323 Bp. of Bath in Ellis Ortg. Lett. u. 87. 1 - 309 The 
Pope of Rome was never lyke a Pone tyll he had the con- 
currence off other Priiircs. <1x631 Donne in Selcit. 11840) 
83 Concurrence, and co-oiwratiun to our own salvation. 
1633 .Swan .'ipec. M. v. § a (1643) 143 When there is a mote 
unuhuall concurrence of causes. X7ZI Aodieon Speitl No. 
1Z2 r 7 Their mutual Concurrence in doing good. 1853 Bain 
Senses tjr Int. 11. i. 1x864) 85 The organization of the nervous 
centres, for the iierformance of actions requiring the concur- 
rence of several of them. 

4 . Accordance, agreement; assent, consent. 

1669 Gale Cri. Gentiles 1. Introd- i, I found a general 
concurren(» of the Learned. X79A Pai.ey livitL 1. ix. § 6 
Their [Christians'] concurrence in the Canon of Scripture is 
remarkable. X863 Dickens hlut. Fr, iti. vii, He signified 
his concurrence in the views advanced. 

II 6 . Pursuit of the same object ; rivalry, comiic- 
tition. (Now a Gallicism ; cf. Conci'UUENT R 3.) 

^ 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 434 Appius Claudius was 
in election and concurrence against him for the office uf 
Censourship. Z832 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1843* I, 57 
The arguments against competition leoneurrencfi . , all 
finally come .aground on this rock. x866 LtcKY Ra/ioa. 
II. 380 To reduce, by increased coni.urrence, the wages of 
the remainder. Z873 Browning Red Coti, Nt..e. 364 What 
.say you . . To t^ing a concurrence with La Roche, And 
laying down a rival oyster-bed? 

6. =: CONCUBRBNCY 4. 

1809 'Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Court, The Archdeaton’s 
CoMFf . -jurisdiction is sometimes in concurrence with, some- 
times in exclusion of, the Bishop's Court of the diocese. 

CoxLCUTrexH^, Al.so 7 -anoy. [f. as prec. 
with the later suffix -ency.] 

1 . A running together in place or time; meeting, 
combination. 

Hooker Eal, Pol, v. Wks. II. xar Is it prutmble that 
Gml should , . command concurrency of rest with extra- 
ordinary occasions of doleful events? x6c« Timhe Quersit. 
u. iv. 116 The equal concnrrencie of sulphur ancT quick- 
silver. <11633 Naukton Fragm. Reg. lArb.i 63 wh«e 
there was a concurrencie of ola bloud with fidelity, a mix- 
ture which es'er sorted with the Queens nature. 1660 tr. 
ParaeebndArchMoxisi, iv. 41 There’s made a concurrency, 
or meeting ot two likes. x8to Ruskin in x^th Cent. June 



COM'CURRENT. 

The fields on each side of it are . . cut through . . by the 
wild crossings and concurrencies of three railroads. 

2. Accordance in operation or opinion; co- 
oper.'ilion; consent; =Conodbebnob 3, 4. 

160Z Warner Ali. Eng, ix. sdix. (1612I 226 But much 
more Concurrancie from one to all to stop that common 
Sore. 1618 Sir H. Carey in Fortcsc. Papers 56 Soe gene* 
rail a concurrency, .in that opinion. *651 Ralt^Ks Ghosi 
227 Books, .written hy the concurrency and direction of the 
Holy Ghost. 

b. Something that concurs with other things; 
a concuiTing circumstance, etc. 

1636 Blunt Voy, Levant (1637) 40 This large oompaase 
helps other concurrencies to jmslifie the Turkish reports. 

'I* 3. Pursuit of the same object with another ; 
competition, rivalry. Obs. 

*S97 Daniel Civ. Wares viii. Ixxxviii, To . . shut out all 
other concurrency. 163a Lr, Orys Veil. Paterc. 188 In their 
concurrency for the place of the Sovernign Bishop. 

'I' 4. The quality or fact of being concurrent in 
jurisdiction ; joint right or authority. Obs. 

x 6 gt T. H[ALr.l Ace. Neiv Invent, p. Iviii, The Admii-al . . 
hath., a concurrency with the Lord Mayor of London in the 
Conservatorship of the River of Thames, miygo Aylifi.'is 
(J. l, A bishop might have oiricers, if there was a concur- 
lency of jurisdiction between him and the .archdeacon, 

Concxinreut (k^nkiu-rcnt), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
-ant, 6 -auat(0. [atl. L. emeurmU-m, pr. pple. 
of conmrrfrc ; see CoNCHii and -ent. Coitcurrens 
was common as an adj. in nied.L., and coneurrent 
was used in Fr. from 13th c. French influence is 
perh, accountable for the early spelling ■a{u)nl,] 
A. fft/;'. 

1. Running together in space, as parallel lines ; 

S on side by side, as proceedings ; occurring 
er, ns events or circumstances ; existing or 
arising together ; conjoint, associated. 

*493 rt F//, c. 3a J r Every other thing con- 
curraiil that in tlial partic were reijuisite. xg34 Ln. Ber- 
NEU.S Oaltl. Jik. M, Aurel. (TS<f 6 t Biij, Nor all the pliilo- 
smihers . . wero concurrant in one time, hut after the death 
or line good, an nothor came better. 1^7 Boonur. Prev. 
Health i’ref. 4 Yf, .it have any other inlirmytie concurmnl 
with it. 1378 Banister Hist. Man i. ag A broad, and 
duupc cauiiic . . through the which are concurrent, not a 
small number of tendons, x6aa Bacon Hen. VI 1 . 3 There 
were.. concurrent in hU Person, three .sevcroll Title.s to the 
Iiiiporinll Crowne. *687 Boyle fbv'f. Formes ^ Qual., 
Funns which, .may lie as fitly .styl'd Coordinate or concur- 
rent. vj^t RicaAi(n.suN Panieln (1824) 1 . 6 The concurrent 
voii'cs of both .sexes. X844 Williams Jirni Prop. Lav/ 
(1877) 17s 'l1io concurrent existence of two distinct systems 
of jurisprudence was a peculiar feature of English Law, 
X878 Guw Public Health Act 1873 vi. (ed. g) 234 Concur- 
rent ratc.s for repairs of Highway.s arc invalid if made for 
the same period of time. 

b. Meeting in or tending to the same iioint ; w/. 
iu modern Geom. of three or more lines. 

a xyix Fkior Co/tversaiion 32 Like lines concurrent to their 
center. 1879 Ro.skin Lett, to Clergy 44 The pressure of tins 
ciincurrcnl crowd. x88x J. Casi-ui Rctfuel to Jiuclid 3 Wlien 
tliree or more lines pnss through the snme point they are said 
to be concurrent. 1885 iMiuvniOKPCremondsProj, Geom. 
Tss If then four concurrent straight lines, .are given. 

2. Acting in conjunction ; co-operating ; con- 
tributing to the Raroe elTect. 
x33a Moke Con/nt. Titulale Wks. 5S3/2 Manne can not 
toume vnto him without.. concuiraunte helne of goddes 
especial grace, 1345 Raynold Bynh Mankyme 137 
Tnre principal partes conrurreni to the same, xtiji Baxter 
In/, fiapt. z/A It Is reall Baptism that is here mentioned, 
the Spirit being spoken of as a concurrent cause. X706 De 
Fob Jure Div. xt. 246 Concurrent Parliament supports his 
Throne, sBjS H. K. Mannino Mission H. Ghost ii. 36 He. - 
gives them the concurrent assistance of His own power. 

3. Accordant, agreeing, consistent, liannoniou.s ; 
expressing concurrence. 

x^ Boohdb Dyetary x, (1870) 252 The contmiyc v.snge, 
whiclie is nut coiicurrauntwitli nature. 1536 J. IlKYWum) 
Spider ^F. xxiv. 76 'lliis rase to Inrdcs and tenauiitesis 
concurrant, ititio R. Coke Po/ver 4 SubJ. X45 A concurrent 
consent of all Histories. 2762 J. Bkown Poetry Mus, iv. 
(17631 42 By Shouts of Symiiatliy or concurrent Approba- 
tion. xyya .Sir W. Jonus liss, i. (1777) 164 The beauties of 
Yemen are proved by tlie concurrent testimony of all 
tLovellcrs. x 856 J. Martinrau JCss. I. i3fi The results are 
remarkable ond concurrent. 

4. Law, Covering the same ground (hence, in 
the case of titles* conflicting) ; having aalhority 
or jurisdiction on the same matters ; co-ordinate. 

xssr Dial. Laws ling;, u ix, (1618) 20 If two titles be 
concurrent together . . the eldest title shall be preferred. 
XS79 Fenton Gnicciard, [16181 17a They hud made the 
Count Rainucc concurrant with him in authoritie. 1767 
Blackstonb Comm, II. 513 The chancery has a conciirreni: 
jurisdiction with them, X708 Ibul, III. 40 In some of them 
the king's bench has also a concurrent authority. x86x 
May Const, Hist. (1863) 1 . vii. 46a Diflerencea between 
concurrent judsdictions, which no other power was compe- 
tent to reconcile. 

b. Concurrent lease t a lease made before another 
is expired, and so existing for part of the time side 
by side with the other. 

x6>« Jas. I. Instr/Kt, cone, Bps, (T.), Eveiw bishop, that 
shall be nominated by us to another bishoprick, shall . . not 
presume to make any . . concarrant lease. 1767 Buckstomb 
Comm, II. 321 Where there is an old lease in Delne, no con- 
current lease shall be made, unless where the old one will 
expire within three years. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 365/1 
If a lease he made for life or years, to one, and ailerwards 
the lessor make a lease for years, to another, the second 
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lease is a concurrent lease . . if the iiist lease be for twenty 
ears, and the second lease be for thirty years, and both 
egin at one time, the second lease is good for the last ten 
years. 

c. Fire Insurance. Used to signify that all the 
Companies insuring a particular risk have accepted 
equal or proportionate amounts of the total sum 
insured, and have adopted precisely similar policy 
wordings, clauses, and warranties, so that in the 
event of fire, all shall be assessed on one identical 
basis in the determination of their various con- 
tributory proportions of the loss. 

1873 Walford Insur. Cycl., Ce/tettrreni Policies, , are 
such os are concurrent as regards property covered without 
reference to average or other conditions, 1890 Lett, from 
Western Assurance has the phrases ‘$80,000 

total concurrent insurance allowed'; 'other insurances 
(concurrent in form) permitted witliout notice', etc, 

B. sb. 

1. A concurrent circumstance, a contributory 
cause. 

[iSoa Ord, Crysien Men (W. dc W. 1306) iv. xxL 259 Whan 
all these condycyons shall be togyricr and concuientcs.j 
X667 Decay Chr, Pieip/ vi. g 19. 256 Consider how few steps 
he has to the end of lusunhappy journey, though no extrinsic 
concurrent should hasten his pace. 1836-7 Sir W. IIamii^ 
TON Lect. Meiaph. (1877) I. iii, 39 Each of these three con- 
currents must he considered as a partial cause, for, abstract 
a^ one, and the effect is not produced. 

2. A rival claimant, a competitor. Now rare 
(cxc. ns a Gallicism). 

1381 Savile 'J'aciiusi Hist, in. xxxviii. 137 Your malesty 
..iiourisheth a concurrent \gimnlimi\, x6ox Cksem Corn- 
wall (1723) X54 a, S. Michaels Mounl^ looketh so aloft, as 
it brooketli no concurrent, for the highest place, a 1670 
Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 3x3 A Rebel, that luid set up 
a concurrent against his lawful Kin^. X747 Carte Hist, 
E/tg, 1 . 553 He could scarce keep his ground against his 
concurrent for the throne. 1841 D'lsuAELt ,rl mv<. Z,//. 1 . 
239 Like . . his unknown concurrents in Germany. 1865 
Morni/ig Star 12 Dec., Tlte Opposition favourite niubl, in 
the long run, beat all concurrents. 

+ 3. A person or thing coexistent or contemporary 
with another. Obs, 

x6aa Bacon Ileti, VJI Wks. (i860) 478 If a man should 
compare him with the kings hi.s concurrents in France and 
Spam. x668 Howe Bless, Righteous (1825) 126 But besides 
whnl it carries in itself, there ore other [more extrinsical) 
concurrents that do further signalise this season. 

4. ilr. Lav). One who accompanies a sherifT's- 
oflicer as witness or assistant. 

x8x3 Scott Guy M. xxxKi, ‘ Mac GufTog, the thicf-iaker, 
and twa or three concurrents, had a man iu hands in tlie 
kitchen x8i6 — Antiq, xli, ' I ken it frac nne o’ his cun- 
curronts, as they ca' them, that’s w.arned to meet liiin.' 

6 . In the Calendar', fa. =Ki*ac1 ! 1 b. Obs. rare, 
xs6i EDEN/lr^i* Nauig. ii. vi. job, The concurrent of 
euery yearu, is thu number uf the uayes passed of the con- 
iunctlon of the Moone at the begynnyng of Marche, Ibid. 
31 This nomber of Kpact or concurrent is founde. 

b. ‘ One of the snpemiunerary days of the year 
over fifty-two complete weeks; —so called because 
(hey conenr with the solar cycle, the course of 
which they follow’ (Webster). 

+ 6. Used to render mcd,L. Concoremnscs, a 
subdivision of the Albigenses inia-iath c., named 
from Ccncaresxo or Conccreg^o in Italy; see 
Mosheim, latli Cent., i. v. § 5. Obs. 

X580 Fulkb Stapleton Con/nt, (Piwker Soc.) 77 The 
Protestants are at great variance among themselves ; nut 
for learnings sake, os the Concurrents in Italy. 

If A false singular from concurrents, erroneous 
form of CoNOoniiKKCE : cf. Aocidbitob. 

1603 Camden Renu (1637) 266 Whoeuer will, .consider the 
comportmeiii of the English nation, the concurrent of 
martial men. a x6u Naunton Frae/u, Reg. (ist ed. 
1641) in Select. HarlTMisc. (1793) 174 The concurrent [ed. 
1653 current] of her fame carries it to this day. 1633 Swan 
Spec. M, (1670) 40 By their lielp and concurrant. 

Coucu'rreutiy, adv. [f. prec. + -ly a.] In a 
concurrent or concurring manner ; in concurrence. 
1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 301 ( 1 \) 'Ilicy did not 
vote these special and precise means concurrently with the 
voice of God. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (xB4x^ I. iii. 233 
The appointment of magistrates to administer justice con- 
currently with the consuls. x88a Pebody Eng. /ottruaiism 
xxi. 160 When newsiiapers began.. they appeared concur- 
rently in all the chiet centres of popakation and trade. 

Coucu'rrexitnesSa [f.asprec.+-»BS.'s.] rare. 
The quality or fact of being concurrent. 
x8,. Scott cited by Worcester (1846). 

ConcTi'mrev. rou-e, [£.CoHOoaei,+-Biii.] One 
who concurs. 

x6x7 Collins De/. Bp, Ely t. 3 . xia The concurrers with 
Anatolius. . were led. . with farre diueise respects. 

t Concu’mble. «- Obs. In 7 -able. [f. 
CdSC'ini or 1^, comurrire, onL. type *concurribilis‘, 
see -BLK,] Able to concur. 

x6xi Cotcr., Compatible, concurrably, which can abide or 
agree together; or indure, or heare with, one another. 

ConcQ'nriugy vbl. sb, [f. Cobcub v, + -ing -.] 
*COBCUIUi£BCB, 

X394 T. B. La Prfmaud, Fr. Acad, n. 317 God ..by the 
concurring of his generall action, whereby he su.staineth 
and preserueth the natures of all^ things, x^ Filmeb 
Palriareha iu 1 7 ITieir concurring in the election. 
Co&oiurxuig (.k^kTiiq), pjbl. cs. [f. CoBCOB v. 
+ -IKO i*,] That coDCUis ; concurrent. 


CONCUSSIOK-. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. e Peter i, ij Cursed is that religion, 
that makes him hut a chief Saviour, and requires other 
concurring helps. X720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xv. Many 
concurring circumstances. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. v. § 13 
The general concurring opinion of the world. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. I. 299 The independent and concurring evi- 
dence of witnesses whose authority is beyond exception. 

Coucu'rringly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly ^.] ‘With 
concurrence, concurrently. 

1630 A, B. Mniaius Polemo 33 They arc to meet .at 
Breda, where now a Babel of them are concurringly tumbled 
together. 1840 Arnold Let. in Stanley Life (1844) II. ix. 
19s Those great truths . . which the highest authorities . . 
seem to me concurringly to teach. 

OoncursCe, obs. ff. Conooursb. 

ConcuTsiou. ? Obs. [ad. L. conenrsion-em, 
n. of action f. concurr^re lo run together, CoBOUK.] 
Running or rushing logetlier ; concourse. 

1333 Bellehden Zi7'J'l‘(i 822)43 I'liair bricht armoure, 
be feirs concuisiovn, rcsoundit in the aire. 1621 G. Sadovs 
Ovids Met, xiv. 34s Tli' Astrsan sons in swift: concuisioiis 
joyne. x^2 Bentley Serm.'A, Wks. 183O-O 111 , 131 Atoms 
. . by their omnifarious concursions and combinations and 
coalitions, produce .succ&ssivcly . . an infinite niimbci' of 
worlds. 1717 J. Keili. Anim, CEcon, (1738) m They will 
recede with a greater Velocity tliaii they did at tlicir first 
Cuncursion. 1830 T. Tayldb Argum. Celsus 23 Recursions 
and concursions of the stars. 

Concuss (k^nkrs), V. [f. L. concuss-, ppl. 
stem of concutSre to clash logclher, shake violently ; 
in the jurists ‘ lo terrify by threats in order to cxloi L 
money’ ; f. con- + qitath'e to shake, strike, clash, 
clc. Cf. It. coticussare (of freq. form) lo shake.] 

1. traits. To shake violently; to agitate, disturb. 
Chiefly fig. 

*597 l'>ue Concussed i], 1603 DANii;i,is/AA Wks.(x7i;) 342 
Concussed with uncertainty, 1796 Campaigns 
II. ix. 64 The clouds ovet Loaded concus'd by the .sound. 
1863 WvNiTiK .'iubtie Brains 290 lietiig twice bumped or 
concussed acios.s tlic South Downs. 

2. To injure (the brain, etc.) by concussion. 

1689 Movli; Sea Chymrg, it, vii. 50 'Tis a sign that the 
brain is concussed. 1863 J. Favn Married beneath Aim 1 . 
34 Mr. Merrick, by gutting his (brniu] concussed, silenced 
the voice of detraction. 

3. To force by threats (into, or to do, something). 

From Roman T,aw, ami used chiefly hy .Sc. writers, 

1839 Alison Hht, Jinropt (1849) 1 , lii, 8 33. jt/) Louis .. 
had hcen literally concussed, .into tliis..itiinims step. X843 
Fraser's Mag . 519 She concussed Duniild to move 
Ills heels. 1880 Knioiii' .S toA/i.SVwL 10a Kveiy jiaity ., 
ouglit to tolerate a. dissenlieiH ininority, tind nut concuss it 
into accrittesccnce. 

b, 1 0 overawe or influence by threats ; lo subject 
lo undue coercive influence. 

1849 Tail's Mag, XVI. 267/1 The 7 Y»««hB.s endeavoured 
to coiiaiss country gentlemen, 1864 Mrs, Oi.ii>iiANr Per- 
petual CimUe IL 43 Frank.. was no longer to be cnerovd 
and concussed, tMs Maneh. E.eam. 23 June 57 Without 
supposing that he is absolutely concussed by the Crown, 

T C03lCXlS8a*tioii. Ohs, [n. of action from L. 
*cencussSre, freq. of concut&e (not recorded, but cf. 
It. concussarei see CoBOuiw ».).] Violent shaking 
or agitation. 

X64X Bp. Hall Serm, Rem. Wks. (t66o) 68 When he feels 
any vehement concnssatioiis of government. 1643 -"Peme- 
makcr g 8 (K.) A subterraneous lire . . which after some 
astonishing concussalton breaks furiously out, 

ConcTiSsed. ikfTnkvst), ///, a. [f. COBCtfHH v. 
+ -El) ^2.] 1. Violently shaken or agitated. 

*597 Daniel Civ. Wares in, Ixxxix, The iDjore concussed 
.State, 1603 — Philotas Wks. (*717) 33O In his dangerous 
and concussed State. 

2 . AfTcctcil with concussion (of the brain, etc.). 
1878 T. Bryan r Pract. Svrg, I, eux A concussed brain 
slionltl lie icgardcd as a bruised one. 1881 Daily Ntsos 13 
Jan. 5/2 No one is sup[iO!>«d to have a vested interest in 
the hrukcii legs and concussed spines of the community, 

ConctiSBioa (k(iokx)'Jon). [ad. L. conettssibn- 
em, n. of action f. conentfre ; see CoBCUEE. Cf. 
F. concussion, ifilh c. in LiltrA] 

1. The action of violently riiaking or ablating ; 
IJurticularly, the shock of impact 

1490 Canton F.iteydos x. 39 Juno preyd the goddys of 
wyndes that cueryche . . aholde make concussymi and tor- 
ineiite in the ayvr. 154* ft. CoptAHO Guydo/ts Formal. 
U iv, Wotindes or sores made with concussyons or stryiiea. 
1631 Himuiis Leviath, ui. xlii. 303 A concussion of the 
Ileavems. 1760 tr. fuau ^ Ultea's Voy, (177a) I. vl i. 306 
'J'his terrible concusMon was general all over the province 
of (Jiiito, 1823 J. Nicholson Optrat, Meek, 647 Less 
liiilile to be broken by shocks or concussions. x 938 Grerner 
Gunnery 89 The proper shape and form of cannon to resist 
concussions. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 19 When the retina 
is irritated by the concussion ofa violent blow,, flashes of 
light., result, 
b. tranf. and fig. 

X64X Bp. IbiLL Sertu. Rem. WkB.(s66o>65 The concussion 
or imsettlement of the state of Israel, and the division of it. 
X846 FaEScOTT Ferd. tr H. !• Introd. 85 The brisk concus- 
sion given to the minds of the Catalans. 

2, Surg, Injury caused to the brain, spine, or 
otlier part, by the shock of a heavy blow, fall, etc. 

t54X R. Copland Gedyen's Teraptuiyie e Aijh, 'Ilie 
solution of contynuyte called ecchymorisin greke commeth 
most often with conctmyon and ruptha. x6i6 KinoLGY 
Praei. Ptysieh 68 Concusuon of the Brain is made from an 
external cause, 1803 Ided, /ml, IX. 177 The term con- 
cussion conveys not a precise idea of that derangement 
which is produced in the organization of the brain by 
external violence, on which account. . I have been induced to 
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substitute that of contusion. *847 South ti?. Cliehm Sur^. 
I. ill In concussion there is always goiging of the brain 
with blood. 1877 Cabpentcr Ment. Phys. i. ii. § 68 (1879) 
72 The Spinal Cord must have been in a state of concussion. 

3 . Extortion by threats or violence, esp. on the 
part of the ruling power. Orig. in Ro 7 n. Law. _ 

*S97 Djvniel Civ. Wares iv, Ixxv, Concussion, rapine, 
pillories, Their catalogue of accusations fill. i6oa Fulbecke 
Pandectes 74 This Suetonius reckoneth as one of the con- 
cussions of Tiberius, who tooke from cities and priuate men 
the Mettals in which they were lawfullie interested. 1630 
R, yohttsatis Kingd. ^ Comnw. 86 Many concussions are 
put in practice from the kings prerogative, to furnish the 
offices with reasonable allowance. 1640-4 in Rushw. 
Hist, Coll III. (1692) 1. 81 These great and high Concussions 
in the Prosecution of this Cause. 1730-6 in Bailev (folio). 

4. Comb.t as concussion-bellows, a self-acting 
reservoir for regulating the wind-supply in an 
organ ; concussion-fuse, a fuse (in a shell) ignited 
by concussion or impact. 

i88x C. A, Edwards Organs 44 The concussion bellows 
tis] a triangular reservoir placed over a valve in the wind 
trunk, Daily Tel. 18 May, The segment shells could 
not derive much assistance from their concussion fuses, on 
account of the soft state in which the ground was. 

+ ConctL'Ssionaryj ib. and a. [ad. F. conctts- 
sionnaire (i6th c.), f. cofuttssimx see -ary.] 

A..sb. One who practises ‘concussion’ (sense 
3) ; a public extortioner. 

1611 CoTGR., Conatssiomire, a Concussionarie, or publicke 
extortioner ; one that (connterfaiting an authoritie) extorts 
gifts from men. 16. . Time's Storehouse 931 (L.) A wicked 
magistrate, and publicke concussionary or extortioner . . 
may thus salve his thefts. 1656 in Bloumt Glossogr. x69a- 
xyu in Coles. 

jB. adj. Of or peitaining to concussion or the 
sbock of impact. 

£ 30-6 In Bailev (folio). 

OUCUSSive (kpnkcsiv), a. [f. L. concuss- 
ppl. stem (see above) -IVE.] Of the nature of 
or pertaining to concussion. 

1372 J. Jones Baihts of Baih i. 7 a, Concussiue, or shak- 
ing paine, procedeth of matter, that is resolued betwene the 
muscles and panycles. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 426 It 
is a concussiue motion. X794 Gisborne Walks Forest i. 
(1796) 15 With concussive roar Echoed the cliffs. x866 
Ansted in Iniell. Ohsero. No. 5a. 275 Concussive move- 
ments or earthquakes. 

t CouctL’tOi "O- Ohs. rare. [ad. L. cotuutg-re * 
see CoNOUBS, Cf. obs. F. eoncuHr in same sense 
and use in i6tb c.] trans. To shake. 

1599 A. M. tr. GaiellwuePs Bk. Physicke ssA Take ther- 
out the pot, and shake it. .till in concu tinge or bhaking of 
the same he rattle like poulder. 

ConGUtieut (k/nki»‘JiSnt), a. nonct-wd. [ad. 
L. contiitUnt-emf pr. p^le. of concuth-e : see CoN- 
OUBS and -SNT.] Meeting with concussion. 

1859 Thaciceray Virgin, xi, The negroes on the maternal 
estate.. would meet in combat like two concutient cannon- 
balls, each harder than the other, 

Concyclic (k/nsi'klik), a. Geom. [f. Con- to- 
gether + Cyclic (f. Gr. k^kKos circle).] a. Lying 
(as a series of points) on the circumference of one 
circle, b. Of two or more conicoids: Giving 
circular sections when cut by the same system of 
parallel planes. Also ahsol, as sb. 

187X H. M. J crFERv in Q. Jml. Math. II. 225. X874 Salmon 
Aiialyi. Geom. 3 Dimens, Contents § 104 Forms of Equa- 
tions of Concyclic surfaces. [Text] § 104 Surfaces whose 
coefficients of «'■>, differ only by a constant, have the 
same planes of circular section. 1884 C. Smith Solid Geom, 
(1886) § 173 A system of confocal conicoids recmrocates into 
a system of concyclic conicoids. Ibid, § 174. The points of 
contact of the plane with the concyclics which touch it. 

Conoyenoe, -ens, obs. £ Consoiencn. 

Cond, cnud (k»nd, kpnd), v, ? Obs. [app, 
from the earlier condUf Conhub ; perh. the final 
vowel was sunk in that of the inflexion, e.g, in past 
tense, cmdyde, condude. See also Con v.^] 

+ 1 . trans. To conduct. Obs. 
c xM Beryn 3980 He woll have . , a safF coudit enselid. 
lUd. 3095 He chargit Batons twelff. .To condhimP/y, his] 
saff & his meyne. 

2 . To conduct (a ship) ; to direct the helmsman 
how to steer ; = Con 

i6xa Trav. FowrEugltshm, Pref. 11 The Mariners were. . 
not accustomed to saile by cora^asse or cunding of the ship, 
but by the eye and view. 169a in Smith's Seaman's Groan. 
I. xvi. 76 To Condor Cnn, is to direct or guide, and to cun a 
Ship is to direct the Person at Helm how to steer her. xyax- 
Bailey Tocond, to conn, 1833 Cb abb Techuol. Diei,,Co)td, 

o. To direct fishing-boats after a shoal of her- 
ring or pilchard, as seen from heights overlooking 
the sea ; to balk. 

x&a CIarew Cor/mall 32 b, The boates are directed in 
their course by a Baiker or Huer, who standeth on the 
Cliffe side, and from thence best disceriieth the quantitie 
and course of the Pilcherd,accordingwhereunto hee cundeth 
(as they call it) the Master of each boate (who hath his eye 
still fixed upon him) by crying with a lowd voice, whistling 
through his fingers, and wheasing certing diuersified and 
significant signes, with a bush, which hee holdeth. in his 
hand. x6m Act i fas. I, c. 23 To Balke, Hue, Conile, Di- 
rect, and Guide the Fishermen. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
Bk,, Cured, to g^ve notice which way a shoal of fish is gone. 

Condajxtn, -dampn, obs, ff. Condemn v, 

II Conde, condee (kp'nd^). [Sp. conde count 
L. comit-em : see Count.] A (Spanish) count. 


1633 T. Statfobd Pac. HiB. xxiiL (xSax) 43s My master 
sent me to assist the Condees Oneale and Cdonnell. 1642 
L-^e Dk. Budehm. in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 287 The 
marquis.. leplied with some heat, that the condee's as- 
severation would force him to do that which he had not 
done before. 1653 A. Wilson ^as. /, 250 The Duke sent 
the Conde word again. 

1 * Coudeceuce. Obs. [f, L. cortdecent-evi : see 
CONDBCBNT and -ENOB, Cf. OF. condecence, 14th c. 
in Godef. (The L. and F. analogies would give 
the stress eo'ndecence, which occurs in condeceiit 
quot. 1560 ; but Bp. Ken has eonde‘cency.)’\ Fit- 
ness, suitableness. 

X678 Gale Crt. Gentiles HI. 7 In things morally good, 
there is a natural condecence or congruitie to human nature. 

t Gondeceucy. Obs. [f. as prec. + -BNOY.] 
Fitness, becomingness, meetness. 

1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm, x. § 2 (1609) 269/2^ This the 
Apostle urgeth from the condeccndc of the thing. 1675 
Baxter Caih. Theol. ii. xii. 276 The Condecency of his 
Goodness. 1734 Edwards Freed, Wtll iv. i. 196 The 
Amiableness and Condecency of such a Disposition. 1774 
J. Fletcher Salv. by Grace^)ss. 179s IV. 44 I use 
the. .expression of Dr. Owen, rewardable condecency. 
b. (with pi.) An instance of such propriety. 
a 17x1 Ken Hymnariitm Poet. Wks. 1721 II, 77 Thy Jus- 
tice. .Creates Condecencies as strict. 

Condecend, -cent, obs, if. Condescend v. 
i' Condecdut, a. Obs. [ad. L. condecent-em 
becoming, seemly, fitting, pres. pple. of impers. 
vb, condecet, f. con- together, altogether + dccet it 
is becoming ; or perh. immediately a. F. condecent, 
14th c. in Godef.] Becoming, appropriate, meet. 

X360 Roliand Crt. t'enus i. Bor Scho,. Saluted him with 
gretingis condecent. 167B Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 7 Original 
Righteousness was natural to Adam, i.e. most condecent 
to nis nature, 1701 Beverley of Grace 14 It was 
every way condecent to the infinitely Holy. . Creator. 

Condecent, obs. form of Condbscbnt. 
tGondecently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly^.] 
Becomingly, fitly. 

a 1633 Vines Lords Supp. (1677) 293 Fitly, condecently, 
answerably, becomingly. 

f Conde'corate, v. Obs, [f. ppl. stem of L. 
coitdecordre to adorn excessively or carefully, f. 
con- + decordre to Deoobate.] To decorate greatly; 
(?) to combine to decorate. 

X309 "UKonz Lenten Siujfe^t Gorgeous architectures that 
condecorate and adorne it. 1634 Sir T. Herdert Trav. 206 
They have among them many young youtlies, condecorated 
with propheticke gestures, fbid. (N.), Many choice nnd 
ft^rant gaidens also condecorate her. 

CondeI(l, obs. form of Candle. 
t Gon-de'legate. Obs. rare, [f. Con- + Delb- 
GATB.] A fellow-delegate. 

1726 Ayliffe Parerg, 313 His Collogue or Con-delegate. 

II Con dellcatezza, delinio : see Con prep. 
Condexau (k^nde'm), v. Forms: 3-4 oon- 
demp, 4-6 -dempn(e, 7 condem, -demne, 6- 
condemn. Also 4-6 condampn, 6 -damn, 
[a. OF. condemne-r, -dernpne-r, also from 13th c. 
condamner, ad. L. condem{p')ndre to condemn, 
convict, sentence, etc., f, con- together, or intensive 
+ dam{p)na-re to damage, hurt, condemn. In Fr. 
the verb settled down into the form condamner 
(cf. It. condannare), which was also frequent in 
Eng. from 14th to i6th c. ; but here the influence 
of theLat. caused the final prevalence of condemn.^ 

1 . trans. To pronounce an adverse judgement on ; 
to express strong disapproval of, censure, blame. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18x76 (GQtt.), Quat ert ku . . >at..Con- 
dempnid bu bus all vr pouste? e 1449 Pecock Repr. 4 The 
clergie which summe of the comoun peple . . lugen and 
Condempnen to be yuele. 1339 Bp. Scot in Strype Ann, 
Ref. I, App. X, 20 We do not unadvisedly condempne our 
forefathers and their doings. i6ox Shak& Twel. N, iii. iv. 
14 1, 1 could condemne it as an improbable fiction, x66t 
Bbamhall fiat Vind. ii. 7 So long as they forbear to cen- 
sure and condemn one another, x^ Reid Aristotle's Log. 
iv. § I. 68 This is a fault in reasoning which Aristotle con- 
demns, 1871 R, W. Dale Comrnanam. ii. 41 Tlie second 
Commandment condemns a very different sin from that 
which is condemned in the first. 

b. Said ol witnesses and acts : To procure the 
condemnation of, to bring about the conviction of. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. iv. 16 Forsothe the ri^twis dead con- 
dempnetli the unpitous men on liue. — Matt. xii. 41 Men 
of Nynyue shal ryse in dome with this generacioun, and 
shulen condempne it. 1309 Fisher Wks. 242 If I wolde 
iustyfy myn owne selfe, my wordes shall condempne me. 
xSxx Bible Matt. xii. 42. x6» Hayward tr, BiondVs 
Eromena 22 Concealing such things as might condemne 
her selfe for a mediatrix. Mod, Their looks condemn them. 
His subsequent conduct condemns him. 

C. dbsol, 

1335 Coverdale Lrdee vi. 37 Condempne not and ye shal 
not he condempned. 

2 . To give judicial sentence against; to find 
guilty, convict. Opposed to acquit, absolve. 

a, 1340 Hampolb Psalter cviiL 6 When he is demyd ga he 
out ewndempnyd. 1388 Wvcltf Mark xiv. 64 And thm alle 
condempneden hym to be gilti of deeth. 1339 Mirr. Mae., 
Dk. Clarke li, I pities was condemned, x6xs Bible Dent. 
XXV. I The ludges , . shall iustifie the righteous, and con- 
demne the wicked. 1680 G. Hickes Sp&. Pepery 35 She 
was since Arraigned and Condemn[ed] for the horrid Murder. 
*735 * OPE Sain VII. 15 The thief condemn’di in law already 


1793 Gent. Mag. LXV. i. 319 The execution of two 
men condemned by a general couit martial for riotous and 
disorderly conduct, 1879 W. Smith Smaller Hist, Eng. 
156 Cranmer had been tried and condemned with Latimer 
and Ridley, 
b. ahsol. 

X647 Saltmarsii Sparkl. Glory {yBi,-}) 177, 1 dare not judge, 
nor condemn, nor conclude. 

3. esp. with the penalty expressed, as condemn to 
death, to be beheaded : formerly also in a fine or 
forfeiture. 

X38a WvcLiF 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3 The kyng of Egipt , . con- 
dempnede the lond in an hundritli talentis of syliier. c 1400 
Maundlv. X. (1839) 1x4 The obere schall he condempne to 
perpetuell peynes. 1423 Piiston Lett. No. 5. I. 2i Sir John 
Paston . . hath optyned me condcmpnyd to hym in CCC 
[vLj] marez. 1314 Barclay Cyt. 4- Upiondyshm, (Percy 
Soc.) 44 Condemned to suffer siiche payne. xsafi-34 Tin- 
dale Luke xxiv. ao To be condempned to deeth, x^x 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (Aik.) 145 Condempned him 
into exile. 1603 Siiaks. Meas.for M. v. !. 419 We doe con- 
demne thee to tlie very Blockc. 1642 Rogi.rs Naarnan 19 
Condemned in ns mudi as they arc worth. 17x3 Mem. 
Sign, Roselli (ed. 2) 1. 21a They condemn'd me to perpetual 
Imprisonment. xS^ Macaulay Jlist. Eng, (183S) Jl. 229 
A woman., was condemned to be whipped through all tlie 
inaiket towns, .in Dorset. 1874 Gklln Short Itrst, vi. 268 
Condemned to do penance in the streets of London. 

4 . To pronounce guilty of [a. crime or fault). 

1333 Wriotiirslev Chron. (1S73) I. 28 And there con- 
dempned of highe treason against the Kiiige. x6oo Hol- 
land Lwy VII, xiii. 257 Supjiosing themselves by you con- 
demned of cowardise. x6^ Hevwoou Guruiik, 11. q? She 
wils condemned of incest and buried alive. 1663 Boyi.k 
OcLtts. Refl. V. i. 295 Condemn him of n mis-exiience of his 
Time or I'alents. X7x8 Wodrmo Corr, (1841I H* J53 The 
Synod.. condemned him of heterodoxy. x88a Jf, C.Mosi- 
soN Macaulay 76 It is vastly more cuiurorting to tiear 
Dr. Lingard condemn James II of injustice, iiiihtuation, 
aibitrary and impotent policy, 

6. To doom to punishment in the world to 
come, to damn. 

1375 BARnaUR/(rr/ee tv. 26 In hell condampnyt mot he be. 
1363 Nowll in Litnrg. Serv, Q, F.Uz. (1847) 496 God doth 
punishe us in this worlde, tnat we should not be con- 
dempned with the wicked in the worlde to come. x<4o-jB 
Glide 4- Godlie Ballates (1868) ax We had etertullio tit hell 
condampnit bene. 

+ b. ahsol. To damn. Ohs. 

£1460 Sir R. Ros tr. La Belle Dame 374 in Pol. Rel. 

L. Poems 1x866) 64 Ye and otlur that swere sucho uthis 
fnste, and soo condempne & cursen too 8c fruo. 

6. fg- To doom or devote to some (unkind) fate 
or condition ; in pass, to be doometl by fate lo some 
condition or to ao something. 

X653 Walton Angler i. 5 Men that are condemn'd to be 
rich. 1674 tr, Scheffer's Laflatui xxviil, X31 They [Rein- 
deer] ore tamed ; one sort being condemned to the Sledge. . 
others to carry burdens. 1734 Pofr F.ss. Mm iv. 263 Con- 
demn'd in bus'ness or in arts to drudge. 1796 Morse w/wr. 
Ceog, 1. 58 A tract of sea., condemned to perpetual calms. 

7 . To adjudge or pronounce forfeitea, as a prire 
of war, smuggled goods, etc. 

1703 Land. Gaz. No. 4x43/4, 8 Casks of Brandy, seixed 
and condemned according to Imw. 1783 Gent, Mag. LI 11. 
1. 175 If it [i. e. a Dutch ship] is condemned ai- a prize it is 
said the whole will belong to Lord North. 1873 Act 36 4* 
37 Viet, c. 88 9 3 1'he court.. having Jurisdiction lo try and 
condemn a vessel engaged in the slave trade. 

8. To pronounce judicially or officially to be un- 
fit for use or for consumption. 

*745 P- Thomas fmt, Anson's Voy. 206 We condemned 
twenty-one Fathom of our best Bower-Cable aa unfit for 
Use, X776 Voy. under Byron 139 We found the Falmouth 
man of war condemned and lying ashore. 1867 J. Timbs 
Wonderf, Invent, (1882) 358 Several rifles on thin model 
were. , condemned, .from the escape of gas round the needle. 
X878 Glen Public Health Act xSjs m. (e<L 9) 1x4 If [it]., 
is diseased or unsound.. he shall condemn the same and 
order it to be destroyed. 

9 . To pronounce incurable, to give up, 

^ a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (X844) 1. 38 The uck man's feeling 
is gloomy, because it condemns him. x863 Kuskik Munera 
P. (x88o) 46 No man considers himself richer because he is 
condemned by his physician, 

10 . Of a door or window : To close or block 
up, (Cf. Fr. condamner mie porle, ttne fenllre.) 

cxgfis Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 488 (Jam.) The 
Frenchmen.. condemned alt the close and wall neldis that 
war within the castle. xSSo H. James Portr. Lady iiii The 
door that had been condemned, and that was fastened by 
bolts. X884 C. Rpaue in Harper's Mag. Mar. 637/* * 1 con- 
demned it ten years ago.’ ' Full that,* said Pierre ; * 'twos 1 
nailed it up.’ 

Condenuiable (k^de-muiib’l), a. [ad. L, 
condemnabil-is, f, condemna-re : see -BLB. Cf, F. 
condamnable (16th c. in Littr£).] Worthy of con- 
demnation or censure, culpable, blameable, 

xsBx Sidney Apat, Peetrie (Arb.) 29 If in neyther of these 
Matomies hee be condemnable. xs9x R, Torkbulx. Expos, 
St. fames 155 b, To launch and lauish out wmries lewdly, 
IS condemnable folly. 1673 Pehn Eng, Pres. Interest Dts- 
cw. 43 T’hey are thus far condemnwle upon the Foot of 
Prudence. izxTey H. Walfolb Gee. II (X847) IL xu 370- 
x86x Mill UtuH. iL 37 Hardly any kind « action can 
safely be laid down as either always obi^TUory or always 
condemnable. 

Hence Ooude’nma.'Uy adv, 

Coude'nmant, a. rare. [ad. L. condemnSnt- 
(or F. condamna^ pr, pple, of eon^mndre to 
Condemn.] bsCobtokknino. 

X846 G. S. Fabbr Zxit. Trexiar, Seetu. *34 The i^wk)«* 
self-cODdenuisatt readiag m&w/x*; 
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Co'udemnate, ». rare. [f. L. condemn at- ppl. 
stem of cotidemna-re to Condemn ; see -ate 3.] 
To utter words of condemnation, denunciate. 
Hence Condemuating ppl. a. 

1866 Land. Rev. 13 Oct. 405/2 One might be stimulated 
..by the vigoious language of the condemnating minister. 

Condemnation (kfindemiwi-Jon). Bonus : 4 
coudempuaoiouu, 5-6 -aoioue, 6 -dempuation, 
-demuaciou, -aoyon, 6 — ation. [ad. L. ctm- 
de/nndtion-em, n. of action f. condemnSre to con- 
demn. Cf. B’. comiamnation (i 6 tli c. in Liltre).] 

1. The action of condemning or of pronouncing 
adverse judgement on ; judicial conviction ; ex- 
pression of disapprobation or strong censure ; the 
fact of being condemned : as in ' your condemna- 
tion of me ‘ my condemnation by you ’. 

138a Wvcr.ir Rom, v. 18 As by the gilt of oon in to alle 
men in to condempnacioun. 15*6 Pil^r. Per/. (W. de W. 
153X) 303 After his iniust condemnacyon to deth. 1568 
CiUAnoN Chron. II. 596 He thought neylher of death, nor 
of condempnaiion to die : such afnaunce bad he in his strong 
tiuth. 1651 Ilonup'! Levinih. ii. \xvi. 144 A lunnifcst con- 
clemimtion of the Innocent. *803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 27 His 
Illiberal coiulemnation of a medicine. 1858 Lu. Mahon 
Hisi. livR. (ed. 5) I. igg Yet no one has even ventuicd to 
assert that any of the condemnations weie legally unjust. 
1B74 fiRi I N hhort Uhl. V. 228 The Pailinment pioceudccl 
to the iinpeadunent and condenin.it ion of two ministcis. 

ttttrib, 179X Iloswni.i. Johnson an. 1754, 'J'he chaplain. . 
preached tfic condemnation seimou on lepentance, before 
the convicts. 

2. The .slate or condition of being condemned. 

*SS7 N. T. (Genev.i) Luke xviii. 40 Kcarest thou not God, 

.scing thou art in the &.inic condcinnation ? 1671 Mm on 
P, R. HI. 13(1 To whom belongs Ilul condemnation, ignominy 
and shame, 

3. The ground or reason for condemning. 

x<34 Tindamc John'ul. la This is the condempnacion, that 
light is come into the worlde, and the men loued darcknes 
mote then light, i6ix .SiiAics. Cymb. 111. v. 98 Speakc, or thy 
silence on the instant, is Thy condemnation, and thy dcalli, 

4. A sentence of forfeiture. Cf. Condemn 

1885 Rtciiv in Ltvto Refi. 29 Clmnc. I)iv, 286 A con- 
demnation on the espress giound that the ship is enemy's 
properly. 

t Conde'xnnator, a. Sc, Ohs. [a, F. condam- 
iiatoire.l = Condkmnatouy. 

*7Sa J- J-ou I'HiAN Pemn 0/ Process (ed. a) 55 A Kentence 
condeimiatot in capital Ci imes, 

CoudemnatorUy Clc(>'udc'mnulorTli), adv. [f. 
next -t- -iiV ii.] In a condemnatory manner. 

X876 Mns. WriiTNiY .S'/VM iS-A/s. II. iv. a8t ‘It was a 
shame,’ she s.ii(t, not condomnaloiily, but pitifully. 
Condemnatory tkfmdc-mniltoti), a, [f. L. 
condemndt- ppl, stem of condmnare to Condemn 
+ -oiiY : cf. F. condamnatoire, in Cotgr. condemna^ 
totre.] Having llio character of coudenining ; ex- 
pressing condemnation. 

*563-8^ I<'oxn //■ d- M, 1170 (R.) They proceeded against 
me with this their bull coudemnnturie. x6xz ijpi.uu //nl. 
(fl, Brit, IX, xiv. 17 After the condemnntoiw sentence, 1748 
Richardson Clnrissa (x8xi) III. xiv. 95 Every argument 
he uses, condemnatory of his own actions. 1859 tiiiicHT 
. 5 ^. India x Aug,, I speak In condemnatory language. 

Condemned tk^nde-md), ppl. a. Also 6 pon- 
damned, -dampnlt. [f. Condemn - h -ED 1.] 

1. Pronounced to be at faxdt or guilty; lying 
under condemnation. (Also ahsol. with l/ie.) 

X843 in Sc, Pasqniis (ed, Maidmenl) 42oBukIk or warkis of 
conuampnit herutikis, 1588 A, Kino tr. Canhin^ Caiec/t. 
08 The auld cund.'imned Anabaptists. 1598 ORi-Ncwcy 
Tacitm’ Ann, iii. x. (1622) 79 .So long the condemneds life 
should be prolonged, xyxa Stitle S^eet, No. 504 f 5 The 
bodies of condemn'd malefactors, xrax Gent. Mate, LXI. 

II. 750 [The Inhahitnius of gaols] are divided into different 
classes of male and female felons, king's evidence.s, the 
condemned to die. 1873 Mori.i,y Ronsseun II, 65 Her own 
share, .in the production of the condemned houk. 

2. Adjudged or olTicially pronounced unfit for use. 

X798 Nelson in Nicolas Bit/t.nB^s) III. 200 To throw all 
the condemned provisions., overboard into the Sea. 

3. Appropriated to condemned persons, or things 
rejected, as in condemned cell, pew, etc. 

£1678 P, Cook in R. L’Eslrattgds Brie/ Hist. Times 

III. (1688) 78 In tlie Place call'd the Condemn’d Hole. 
v]vi Hist, Press-Yard 7, I was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn'd Hold. 17x2 
Dn Foe Col. Jack {1S40) 145 'I’he poor fellow .. is in your 
condemned hole. x8x8 Daldw. Brown Mem, % Howard 

1(35 ‘ The pit' and within it, the condemned cell, both 
dirty and offensive. 1836 Dickpns Sk, Bos, I'isH to New- 
scale, 'Ehe condemned pew; a huge black pew in which the 
wretclied people who are singled out for death are placed, 
on the Sunday jireceding their execution. 1838 — O, Twist 
lii. They led nun to one of the condemned cells. X884 A. 
Griffix IIS Chron, Hewgnie 434 Excluded from the Newgate 
Chapel on the day the condemned sermon was preached. 

4. B'astened or closed up (as a door). 

1884 C. Reade in Hatpeds Mag. Apr. 6So/x, I let him in 
by the condemned door. 

t Coude'mnedly, diofv. Obs, [f. prec.+ -EYi!.] 
In a way that is condemncfl. 

1627-77 FfitTHAM Rtsohes 11. xlviii, 255 He that hath 
wisdom to be truly Religious, cannot be condemnedly a 
Fool, 

Goudemner (k^ndemu). [f.C 0 NDSMN + -bbI.] 
One that condemns : see the vb. 

*640 CovRRDALE Confut, Standish Wks. II, 355 A con- 
demner of them whom Christ dare avow to be saved. X64K 
VOE. II. 


Milton Tetrach. (1831) 207 A contradicter of Moses, and 
a condemner of Herod. 1X1797H. Walpolr Crro, 11 (1847) 
III. ii. 40 Admiral Holbourn, one of the sternest con- 
demneis of Byng. xSys Jowctt Plato (ed. 2) I. 374, I am 
not angiy with my condemners, or with my accusers. 

Condeuixting (kpnde-miq'), vhl. sb, [f. as 
prec, + -iNGi.] The action of the verb Condemn. 

1S9X Pr.RCiVALL S/ Diet,, Condetiacion, condemning. 
X651 Jot Tax I OR Sertn. i. li. 25 Condemnings ofoui sin. 

Conde'mniug, ppl a. That condemns. 

x64a J. Eaton Honey-c, Free JnsUf, 225 A condemning 
knowledge. 1705 SrANiiopn Para^hr. II. 456 The Toi tures 
. of a condemning Conscience. 

Conde'xuningly, niA'. [f. prec. +- ly 2 .] in 
a condemnatory manner, with condemnation, 

0x865 Mary B. M. Duncan in Spuigeon Treas, Dav. 
Ph. Ixi. I Hypocrites . . are spoken of condemningly. 1879 
G. Mcrcdiih Egoist HI. i. 23 To think .. condemningly 
ofhei. 

Condemp, -dempn, etc. : see Condemn, etc. 
fOonden, ». Obs. rare—^, A perversion of 
some word : ? pa. pple. of Cond, Conduct. 

X609 B. JoNSON Case Altered i. ii, I.. could wish for mine 
own pai t that things were conden't otherwise than they are, 
Condence, vnr. of Condense a. Obs. 
Condensability (k^iidensabi'liii). Also 
-ibility. [f. ne.xt + -ity : so mod.F. condensabililS] 
The quality of being condensable. 

x8o6 IIunoN Coutsc Math. II, 227 It will condense the 
inclosed air into less space, theicby showing its condensi- 
bility. x88x W. Pole vaxltademy 28 May 396/2 The Lon- 
dcnsibility of steam. [In mod. Diets. CondeHsabiliiy.'i 

Condensable (k^ndcnbab'l), a. Also -ible. 
[mod. f. L. condensa-re to Condense; see -eee. 
Also in mod.F. (The erroneous spelling conden- 
sible is app. after expansible, extensible, etc., from 
Ii. pa. pple.)] That may be condensed. 

1. That may be inci eased in density, or reduced 
in volume ; compressible, 

1644 DkiIiy Nat, Bodies ix. (R.), Not being in the utmost 
evticiiiity of density, hut condensable yet further. 1768 
Franklin Wks, (1S40) V. 424 Vapor.. condensable again by 
the least coolness. xSaS IIinTON Course Math. II. 255 Air 
is.. condensible and expansible, 

2. Tluit may be reduced from the state of gas or 
vapour to the lirpiitl or solid condition. 

X788 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. XS2 The slowly 
condensable vapour, xyg^ G. Adams Nni. fy F..xp, Philos 

I. xi. 461 (Caibonic acicl] is not condeniiible in the common 
tcmpciatuic .ind pressute of our atmosplicic. x8oa III nuy 
in Phil. Trans. XCIIl. 29 The pioportion of carbonic aLid 
gas condensible in water, x^x B. Sttwart /A v»/ § 135 If 
the gas be condensabte, luiiiid will begin to make its u[i- 
pear.uicc. X878 Nlwlomii yA/mt, iii. ii. 274 Metallic 
v.^ors condetisahle at a certain tcinpeiaiuie. 

Condensate {k|fmlc'n}N''t), ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 
Also (} He, -at. [ad. L. condensSt-Hs con(lcn!»ed, 
pa. pple. of condensare to Condenhe.I 
1. Condensed, tliickened, increased in density. 
(B'ormerly construed as a pple.) 

X5SS Kdi'n Decades 334 The which , . Is condensate and 
ma^ tliicke. X570 G. Harviiy Lrlter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 
84 A coinpacte and condensate bodye. x6^ Packs tr, 
Glaubfds Wks. 1 . 301 'I’ho Wine Cask which is to be filled 
with the condensate Juice, 1830 W. Phillips Ml. Sinai 

II. 73 The clouds ..weigh down On Sinai's desert the con- 
densate air. 

1 2. Densely covered, * thick’ (wilh). Obs.—'^ 

X560 Holland Cri. Venus 11. 39B The mont with snaw was 
all ba condensat. 

+ 3. Jig. 

x5,. Phylogamns in Skelton's Wks. (186a) I. p. cxxxiii, 
O poet rare and recent . . Inbolent and insensate, Contendy ng 
and condensate. 

Conde'nsate, eh- [A prcc. : see -ate^ i c.] 
A product of condensation. 

X889 W. Smith in Jrnl Chem, industry 31 Dec. 949/3 
That naphtha laden with naptiialenc docs condense in the 
mains is proved by an examination of the street-siphon con- 
densates. 

Condensate (k^nde-ns^it), v. Now rare or 
Ohs, [f. ppl. stem of L. condensare to Condense.] 

1. iraus. To moke dense (in consistency), thicken, 
condense. 

X555 Hden Decades axi Condensaty^e or thyckenynge 
the sayde moyste nuryshemente. 1634 'f. Joiwson Parey’s 
Chirurg, 1, xv. (XG78) ai Friction • . condensates, binds and 
hardens the flesh. X689 Packe tr. Glaubeds Wks. i. 300 
Wines may be condensated to the thickness of Honey. 

/g 1664 Hammond Serm. Wks. 168a IV. 61 1 A little 
critical learning makes one proud; if there were more it 
would condensate and compact itself into less room, 
b. To make dense (in aggregation), to crowd. 
X830 M. T, Sadler Law 0/ Population, The different 
degprees in which the population is condensated. 

2. intr. To become dense, thicken, condense ; 
to become solid, harden. 

x 6 o 7 Top.sFLL/'b«r'^. 5 MxArn 673 l 384 Somesnchlikehumor 
mayissue out ofthem [poplars], .and condensate into astone. 
x8o3 Med. Jrtil. VIII. 536 Nitric acid.. extends itself in- 
considerably and soon condensates again. 
fb.Jig. To become intensified. Obs.^ 

X640 Bp, Reynolds Passions xxiL aajj It being the pro- 
rtie of griefe to condensate and as it were on all sides 
siege the Minde. 

Hence Oonde*ii8aiied ppl. a. 
xto N. Casprktbr Ceeg, Dei l U. ax The thicker and 
condensated parts. tr. Bontis Mere, Cotupit. ix. 3x6 
Condensated juice of Ciemory. 


Condensation (kpndens^f'Jan). [ad. L. con- 
densdtidn-em, n. of action f. condensare to Con- 
dense ; also in 14 th c. F. (Oresrae'l.] 

1. The action of making or becoming more dense ; 
increase of density ; reduction of volume. 

X603 Holland Pfutaick’s Mor, 1337 Condensation and 
constipation depresseth and dnveth it [matter] downward 
to the middle. x66o Boyie New Exp. Phys. Muh i 32 
By conden-iation, he reduc'd the Air into a space, eight 
times narrowei X83X Lardnlk Pneumat. v. 308 The con- 
densation of air in the receiver. 1878 C. H. H. Parry in 
Grove Dut. Mits. I. 159 These waves [of sound] consist of 
alternate condensation and laiefaction. 

b. Opliis. Concentration (of light) : cf. Con- 
dense V. 1 b, Condenser 7 . 

1832 A. 1 ?vLr\(.itMiVs Microse. Cabinet 189 A condensation 
by means of a lens, 

2. Spec. The conversion of a substance from the 
stale of gas or vapour to the liquid, or (rarely) 
to the solid, condition. 

16x4 RALncii Hist. JVorld i. 90 Condensation is a con- 
version of Ayre into Water. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem. ii. (1814) 37 Cold i.s produied during ev.iporation 
and heat during the condensation of bteam. 1858 Laruni r 
Hand-bk. Nat. Phil,, Heat. 333 Names of Gases condensed. 
Pressure under which Condensation took place. 1878 Gu N 
Public Health Act 1873 m. (ed. 9)90 .\n act . . for the more 
effectual condensation of such gas. Mod. The condensation 
of milk into a viscous m.tss. 

3. Condensed condition. 

x6z6 Bacon .^yhta § 77 A notabic instance of Condensation 
and Induration by Burial undei Earth. 1833 liNiwbTCR 
Nat. Mai;ic viii. x86 In a state of condensation or raicfac- 
tion. 1S58 Gut I MLR GuHHcty 264 The amaring degiee 
of condensation of the elastic air in the nine and gun- 
powder. 

b. qnasi-MNfi-. A condensed m.ass a/ anything. 
1665 M Asiii Y Grotiui Leno-C. f/'rti*;i'r4i3 When, .aremis- 
sion of cold loosens these cunjoyned condensations, the 
scvcial fiagments. .ai c violently carried into ilie Sea. X7X5 
N. RoniNsoN Th, Physick Ci Ilail is .x Condensation of the 
same Nitrous P.u tides. 1865 Giiotl /'A tAi I, i. xg Con- 
densations of vapoui s exlialed from tlic Earth. 

4. The action of crowding or condition of being 
ciowdcd closely together ; dense aggregation, 

1828 W, Si.wr.Li. Ox/, Prize Ess. 45 The condensation of 
a inantifactuiing iiopulacc. 

6 . Jg, Tlie compiesbion of thought or meaning 
into few wouls; reduction (of a litcrnry work, 
etc.) within small or moderate compass by clue 
arrangement, and omission of unessential details. 

X794 Maiiiias Purs. Ltt, txyiji) 36 The.. condensation of 
thought and espression, wliicU distinguish tiiis poet. 187s 
Lyi.ll Print, luvi 1 . i. in. 58 A want of arrangement and 
, condensation in tiis niemoii s. 1879 M. Arkolu Guide ling. 
Lit, Mixed Ess. 199 A little conucnsatioii . . would abridge 
it by another page, 

D. 

X867 Morning Star k Aug. sit* first loader, .la a condensa- 
tion of sensible thought into clever writing. x886 Morlky 
I at, Martinean Grit. Misc. III. 204 The condensation of 
Comte's Positive Philosophy., is said ..to be Imrdly free 
from some too hasty renderings. 

0. Concentration (in fig. sense). rare'~^. 

1855 Milman Lttt. CAr. (ed- sl I. ii. i. 106 The gradual 
condensation of tiie supreme £LLlcsia!>tical power in the 
Simreme Bishop. 

Coxide'Xlsa'fcive, a. rare. [f. I-. condensdt- 
ppl. stem + -IVE.] Tending to condensation. 
xSiSinTonu. Hence in mud. Diets. 

Condensator (k^ndcnsHtai). rare, [ugent-n. 
in JL. form, f. L. condensare to condense : cl, mod. 
F. eomlensateur in same sense, (As with other 
sbs. in -aloi', some would say eondensa'tor, or 
^ co'ndensatorJ\ A condenser. 

X804 WiNSOR Sped/ of Patent No. 3764. 3 [The gas E] 
conducted through cold nir or water into a condemoitor. 
1874 Hartwiq Aerial ft', x, 150 Plants with a hairy folLige 
are. .good coiidensators of dew. 

t Condense, O- Obs. [ad. L. condemns, f. cott- 
4- denstts thick, Dense,] Dense, condensed. 
x6xo W. Folkincham Art tf Survey i. viii, x6 Distinguish- 
ing between open and rare soyles, and such as are condense 
and close. iSgi Earl Monm tr. Bentiveglio’s Hist. Reiat, 
3 Tenacious and condence Materials. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 353. X708 Brit. Apollo Np.^69. ft Your Breath is 
rendred ., condense by the frigidity of the .. Air. X794 
Mathias Purs, Lii, (1798) 325 As from a diamond glube, 
with rays condense. 

Condense (kfindems'', v. [prob, ad. F. cm- 
dense-r, ad. L. condensd-re, f. condens-ns Con- 
dense a.] 

1. irons. To make dense, increase the density of; 
to bring the particles of (a substance) into closer 
aggregation, so that they occupy a smaller space ; 
to reduce in volume ; to compres.s thicken, con- 
centrate. Chiefly in Physics. (Mostly in passive.) 

X477 Norton Ord. Akh. v. in Ashm. (1653) 77 Awe con- 
densed is turned Into Raine, and water rarilied becomes 
Ayre againe. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. iiL (1520I 35^3 
Vyrgyllbyconnynge condescended (7 condensed] orthycked 
the ayre, 1660 Hoylk New Expr. Phys. Meek, xviii. 130 
Air ..expanded or condens'd by the heat or cold. x6^ 
Dryorn Virg- Georg, iv. 339 Sweet Honey some condense, 
x^ Ihison oir. it Aril, 146 A square phial may be broken 
by condensing the Mr around it xSyS Jevons Money (1878) 
15 At times a person needs to condense his property into 
the smidlest compass. 187^ Urr Diet. Arts ill, 343 The 
Borden process for condensing milk. 
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b. Optics. To bring (rays of light) to a focus 
or into a smaller space, so that the brightness is 
increased ; to concentrale. 

*787 G. Adams Ess, Microscope 100 A lens, .to collect and 
condense [the light] on the object. 1831 Bucwsteh Optics 
i, 9 The rays . , fall upon the mirror MN, and by reflexion 
are condensed upon a small space at F. 

c. Electr. To increase the amotmt or intensity 
of (a charge of electricity). 

178a Volta vaPhil, Tram. LXXIl, 24s The metal plate 
..does actually condense or acquire a greater quantity of 
electricity. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr, 94 In this manner, 
electricity of too low a tension to affect immediately the 
gold leaves can be condensed, so as to possess the power, 

2. To reduce (a substance) from the form of 
gas or vapour to the liquid or (rarely) the solid 
condition, or from the state of invisible gas to 
that of visible vapour or cloud. 

x66a Stillincfl. Orig. Sctcr. in. iv. § s The ajr was con- 
densed into clouds. 1713 Deriiam/’/o'a - Theol. iii. twie 1 (R.) 
The cold, -by condensing, drives the vapours into clouds or 
drops. x8oo tr, Eagrange’s Chan, I. 89 Carbonic acid gas 
..is not condensed at that degree of pressure and of tem- 
perature of the atmospheie in which we live, Itremains in 
the state of gas. 18x6 J. Smith Panorcana Sc. Art II. 
311 All the vapours which water will condense. x86s Lub- 
bock Preh, Times xii. <1869) 391 To produce snow requires 
both heat and cold ; the first to evaporate, the second to 
condense, 

b. To contain in a condensed stale. 
x8ox Southey T/iaJabct ii. 25 A ciystal ring Abflaldar wore ; 
The powerful gem condensed Primeval dews, that upon 
Caucasus Felt the first winter’s frost. 

3. tramf. and fig. a. To bring together closely 
or in small compass. 

1803 Edin. Rev. II. 87 To condense and agglomerate 
every species of absurdity. 18x0 Scott Lady ofL. n. xvii, 
Condensed, the battle yelled amain. 1852 Ld. Cockduun 
Jeffrey 1. 142 By the young [Tories] they were viewed with 
genuine horror. This condensed them the more, 

b. esp. To compress (thought or meaning) into 
few words ; to reduce (a speech or writing) within 
smaller compass by conciseness of expression. Also 
absol. 

1805 N. NiciioLLs Corr.w, G»vr}'(i843)37 He. .approved an 
observation of Shenstone, that ' Pope had the art of condemn- 
ing a thought 1834 KtHOSLEY Lett, (187B) I. 419 People 
seem surprised at my power of condensing. xSdS J. H. 
Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. I, 49 To have condensed them [his 
opinions] into the following plan, 

o. To concentrate, intensify. 

X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II, 125 The servile spirit of 
Scottish Parliaments., in the highest perfection, exliacted 
and condensed, a 1833 Robcrtson Serm. Ser. 111. ii. Power 
concentrated and condensed into the government of Rome. 

4. intr. (for refi^ To become dense ; to shrink 
into a smaller space, become reduced in volume. 

1704 Newton Opticks (J.), Vapours, when they begin to 
condense. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chan, 17, 3 volumes of 
owgen condense to form a volumes of ozone. 

0. intr. of 2 . 

xtf3S Culfepfer, etc. RiveHits 1. i. 3 A hot and moist 
Liver, .sends many vapours to the Brain, which there con- 
dense or grow thick. 1700 Drvden Fables. Pythag, Philos. 
384 Dew condensing does her form forego And sinks a heavy 
lump of earth below. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 57 Some of 
the moisture . . in the room has condensed upon the glass. 
Jig, X674 Govt, Tongne ix. $ 14 (1684) 154 When therefore 
the recollection of. , fancied worth begins to make us aery, 
let us condense again by the remembrance of our sins. 1889 
Spectator 13 Apr., If those fancies, instead of ‘ condensing,' 
as they ought to condense, into healthy and robust imagina- 
tion, persist in their puerile forms. 

Condensed (k^nde'nst),^/.a. [f. prec. -b -edI.] 

1 . Made dense or more dense; compressed, highly 
concentrated. Condensed milk : milk reduced to 
a thick viscid consistence by evaporation. 

x 6 o 5 B. JoNsoN Hymeusei Wks, (Rtldg.) 559 Dark and 
condensed clouds. 1663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 117 A School- 
man is the Ghost of the Stagirite, in a body of condensed 
air. 1836 Apr. 2SS Condensed Pre- 

paration of Sarsaparilla. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 17 
Ozone is oxygen in .n condensed state. xSvx Food jrnl. 
6ss Plain condensed milk, without the addition of the 
,wgar. iByx Evening Stand. 25 Nov. 1/3 [A history of 
Condensed Milk]. 

b. Printing, Condensed type : a form of type, 
narrow in proportion to its height. 

Mod, Type List, Eight line Grotesque Condensed Old 
S^le. Long Primer Latin condensed. 

2. Spec. Kednced from the gaseous or vaporous 
to the liquid or solid slate, or from the state of 
invisible gas to that of visible vapour. 

x8« Ht. Martineau Matuh, Strike vi. 66 The windows, 
thickened with the condensed breath of the workpeople. 
1833 Herschel Pop. Lect. Sc. i. (1873) 13 Steam and con- 
densed gases. X879 Casseirs Tech, Educ, ii. 8a. 

3. fig. Put into small compass, highly com- 
pressed, compact ; esp. of literary work or style. 

. J- Badcock Dom. Amman, p. vi, Results presented 
in a condensed and lucid form, X830 Jeffrey in Trevelyan 
Macaulay (1876) I. iv. 193 Macaulay made the best speech, 
themostcondensed. x886MoRLEy/f^,i1/ar*/iw«7rCrit. Misc. 
III. 208 A pithy brevity, a condensed argumeniativene.ss. 

b. Music. Condensed score = compressed score. 
Hence Condemsedness, condensed quality. 
Condeusedly (k^nde-nsedli, -de-nstli), ado. 
In a condensed manner, with condensation. 

1880 Scribfi. Mag. July 47a It covers condensedly, a large 
and somewhat various field. 1887 Ebsworth Roxb, Ballads 


VI. 382 Elsewhere we read, condensedly.. that the Spanish 
ships, 130 in number, were of different classes. 

+ Co 3 ide’uS 6 ]iess> Obs. £f. Cokdensb a. + 

-NESS.] =CONDENSITT. 

8 30-6 in Bailey. X773 in Asii. 

ondenser (k^udemsaj). Also 9 -or, [f. Con- 
dense w. -b-EBi. Cf. mod.F. condeHseur,’\ 

I. General : One who or that which condenses. 
1, That which makes dense, collects into smaller 
space, intensifies, etc. : see Condense v. i. 

x686 Goad Cclest. Bodies 1. ii. 6 Infinite variety of Rare- 
iiers and Condensers. 1804 R. Prony in /ml. Hat. Philos. 
IX. 27s A condenser of Forces. 

2. That which reduces vapour to the liquid 
condition {esp. by cooling) : see Condense v. 2 , 
x86a Tyndall Glac. 1. xx. 137 The cold crag-s. .acted like 
condensers upon the ascending vapour. x88o Haughton 
Phys, Geog. iii. 128 Mountain ranges, .serve as condenseis 
for the aqueous vapour. 

3. One who condenses or abridges in literature. 
1868 Morning Star 16 June, In the . . summary of cone- 
spondence . . the condenser omits to mention, etc. 1870 
Lomukll. St7tdy PPiud. 363 He was,, the condenser., 
of Bolingbroke. x888 Daily Ni“ius 30 Apr. 7/4 A dvt., .Situa- 
tion wanted As Editor, Sub-Editor. .Concise critical writer, 
condenser. 

II. Specific and technical senses. 

4. A vessel or apparatus in which vapour is re- 
duced (e. g. by cooling) to the liquid (or solid) form. 

a. ill Distillation. That part of the apparatus 
in which the vapour is condensed. 

X874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 607 The slill-condenscr is 
generally of the worm-tub form. 

attrib. 2890 Pall Mall G. 28 July 6/1 Hurricane, .at 
Suakin. .demolition of the condenser chimneys. 

b. Sleam-Etigitie. A chamber in a steam-en- 
gine in which the steam is condensed into water 
on leaving the cylinder, either by injection of cold 
water, or by exposure to a cliilled surface {swfiace 
condenser). Also in comb, as condenser-gauge. 

1769 Watt Specif, oj Patent No. 913. 2 These vessels I call 
condensers. 1833 N, Arnott/’A^wV# fed. 5) II. 93 Watt., 
contrived the separate conden.ser for his steam-engine, by 
which heat once saved three-fourths ofthc fuel formerly used, 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 607 The surface-condenser has 
a series of flat chambers or tunes, .in which the steam is 
cooled by a body of water surrounding the tubes. Jbid. I. 
609 Condemer.gage, a tube of glass, thirty-two inches long, 

. . the upper end , , fixed to the condenser, the lower end dip- 
ping into mercury., to ascertain the degree of exhaustion m 
the steam-condenser. 

0 . Gas-works. An apparatus in which the tar, 
ammonia, and other substances mixed with the 
heated gas are condensed and separated by cooling. 

xSopA. WiNSOR Specif, of Patent No. 3200. 4 The con- 
denser. .serves to cool and decompose the hot smoke and 
gas. e X863 LErHEBY in Circ, Sc, 1. xzy/i From the con- 
den.ser the gas passes to the pursers. 2873 Ure Diet. 
Arts II, 579 The condenser, the oince ofwhich. .is to effect 
the condensation of all those vapours which could not be 
retained by the gas at the ordinary atmospheric temperature, 

d. Metallurgy. (.See quots.) 

1874 in Knight Diet, Mech. i88x Raymond Mining Gloss,, 
Condenser, a.yesse\ or chamber in which volatile products 
of roasting or smelting (e. g, mercury or zinc vapors) arc 
reduced to solid form by cooling. 

6 . Pneumatics. An apparatus for condensing or 
compressing air, a pneumatic force-pump. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl., Coudemer, a pneumatic engine, 
whereby an unusual quantity of air may be crouded into a 
given space. 1839 Nat. Phihs,, Pneumatics v, ao (U, K. S.) 
The condenser, .is the opposite of the air-pump, 

6 . Electr. An apparatus for accumulating or in- 
creasing the intensity of an electric charge. (Cf, 
Condense ». i c.) 

178* Volta in Phil. Trans, LXXII. App. 8, 1 had rather 
call it a condenser of electridty .. using a word which 
expre.sses at once the reason and cause of the phenomenon. 
1790 W. Nicholson Nat. Philos, (ed. 3) II, 356 The con- 
denser is of excellent use to ascertain the pre.sence..or 
atmospherical electricity when the conductor is.. slightly 
electrified. 1881 Spottiswoode in Nature No. 623, 546 We 
have Leyden jars or condensers for accumulating large 
charges. x88i Maxwell Electr, ^ Magn, L 50 Accumu- 
lators are sometimes called Condensers, but I prefer to 
restrict the term ‘condenser’ to an instrument which isused 
not to hold electricity but to increase its superficial density. 

7. Optics. A lens or system of lenses by which 
light is concentrated on one point or object. 

2798 G. Adams Ess. Microscope 107 Fig. 4 represents, .a 
condenser. There are three in number, .they serve to con- 
dense the sun’s rays strongly on the object. 2832 A. Prit- 
chard Microse, Cabinet 243 A large condenser placed be- 
fore the reflector. 

8 . Wool Manuf, A machine which receives the 
narrow slivers from the carding machine and rolls 
them into ' slubbings ’. 

x86a Reports efyunes, Exhibition Classxxi. 4The ‘ con- 
denser' is now very generally used, .It also entirely super- 
sedes the ‘ stubbing '^machine. 2874 Knight D/rf. Mech, 
s. w.,The narrow circumferential cards of the doffing-cyUnder 
deliver narrow sliver-s which pass to the condenser. 

9. Sugar Manuf. An apparatus for the partial 
concentration of the clarifi^ juice. 

2874 in Knight Diet. Mech, 

Condensible ; see Condensable. 
Condensing (k^ndcnsligj, vbl. sb. \ see next. 
Conde'nswg, ppl. a. That condenses. 

1. Chiefly in names of machines, mechanical 


apparatus, etc., forming virtual compounds^ (some- 
times hyphened), in which it blends with the 
obl.sb. used attrib. (=‘for condensing’), as con- 
densing coil, glass, lens, pan, syringe, •valve. 

1787 G. Adams Ess. Microscope 84 There is also a con- 
densing glass to the stage. Imi. The tube with the con- 
densing len.se. <,'1790 Imison Stk. Arts I. 189 The valve 
that admits the steam fiom the .. cj-linder into the con- 
denser, called the condensing valve. 2826 J. Smith Paiw. 
ratna Sc. ^ Art 11. 23 The condensing .syringe. 2833 Unii 
Philos, Manuf, 349 A little tributary sticani of the Mersey 
. .supplies the condcn.sing power to his hteam-engine.s. 2863 
Wansbkouoh Specif, of Patent No. 1545 Coiiden.sing pans 
employed in the condensation of milk. 2874 Knight Did. 
Mech , Condensing -lens, a plano-convex . . or double convex 
lens, to concentrate rays upon an opatiue microscopic object. 

b. Condensing engine', 1 to' aiipaialus for 
condensing air, or compressing it into smaller space 
{obsi) ; (/^) a steam-engine in which tlie steam is 
condensed in a Condenser ^sense 4 b), or (for- 
merly, as in Newcomen’s engine > by injection of 
water into the cylinder. 

2732 .Smeaton Air-pump in /’///?._ Trans, XLVII. 42a 
Making this air-pump act as a condcn.sing engine at pleasure. 
2807 Hutton Course Math. II, 239 The Coiulensinp Engine, 
by which air may be condensed to any degree, instead of 
rarefied as in the air-pump. 

2824 R. Stuart Hist. .S'ieatn Engine, The power of the 
condensing Engine i.s. .known by ascertaining the tempera- 
ture of the steam, which moves the piston, the area of the 
piston, and the tempeiatuie of the vapour which remains. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech,, Cotidensing-engine, otic in which 
the steam below or in advance of tlie ))iston is condensed. 

2. intr. Growing dense, thickening (like a 
dense cloud, etc.). 

27^9 Johnson Irene u. iv. Like the dread sliincss ofLon- 
densing storms. 

Condensity (k^Infle'n.slti). [ad. F. eondensitc, 
f. L. condens-us Condense: cf. density, ad. 1-. 
densitds, -diem.'] 
fl. Density. Obs. 

tSxt CoTCR., Condensitl, coiidensttie, thicknessc, hard- 
nesse, closene.sse. 2638 Wilkins New U'orld xiv. lijm) 
232 Heaviness is an absolute quality of itself, and really 
distinct from Condensity. 2733 in Johnson. 28x4 w. 
Taylor in Kobberds fl/m. IL 4S5 Observations on the., 
dispersion and condensity of human multitudes. 

2. Condensed quality ; pithiness. 

2883 j5/ar£w. Mag. Feb. iCB/t Her jirose had the conden- 
sity, the felicity of fine Vcr.se, 

Condepe*ndent, a. nonee-tod. [f. Cox- + De- 
pendent.] Mutually dependent. 

2808 J. Barlow Columb, x. 633 One eonfederate, con- 
dependent sway. 

t CoTider. Obs. Also 7 oondor. [f. Cond v.] 

1. One who conds or cons a ship. 

HX693URQUHART Rabelais ill. li, Ships, .set agoing at the 

Pleasure and arbitriment of their Rulers, Cunders, and 
Steer-smen. 1708 Ki.iiscv, Conder, one that gives Direi'- 
tions to the Stears-man, for the Guiding of a Ship. 2727-52 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Cond, The word is either starboard 
or port the helm, according as the conder would liave the 
helm put to the right or left side of the .ship. 

2. A man stationeil on an eminence by the .shore 
who signals to fi-shing-boats the diieutton taken 
by the shoals of herring or pilchard.s ; a balker. 

1603 Act Jas, /, c. 33 Diuers persons. . called Balcors, 
Huors, Condors, Directors, or Giiidors. 2607 C0W1.1. 
Interpr,, Conders . . .stand iqion high places near the sea 
coast, at the time of herring fishing, to make signs with 
bowghe.s, etc. unto the fishers, xnv]-<x CuAMOtiKS CycL, 
Conders, 2867 in S.mvt ii Sailor's It'ord-bk. 

3. The raised place un which the conder stands. 
[Perhaps a local abbreviation or error.] 

2734 T. Gardnpr Hist. Dunxvich 263 A Conder was erected, 
whereon the Ualkers stood to notify, .to Fishermen at Sea, 
the Direction of the Herring Sholes. 

Conderin, obs. f. Candareen. 

2653 II. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Tnw. xlix, 943 They have no 
money either of gold or silver, but all their commerce is 
made with the weight of cates, cacis, inoares, and con- 
derins. 

t Condescence. Obs. rare. [a. OF. eondeseenee 
( 15 th c.), ad. late L, type *condescensa sb. fern. f. 
pa.pple. oleondescendSre ; see below. Mcd.L. has 
condescentia (?from Fr,).] = Coni*escendkncb. 

a 2674 Cbessv in Puller Mcder, Ch, Eng. 440 (284^ 274 See 
the candescence of this great King. 

Condescence, obs, form of Condecence. 
Condescend k^d/semd), v. Forms ; 4 oou- 
deoendie, 5 -desend, 5-6 -dyssend, -diaaexid, 
-descent, (6 -ducend', 6-7 -deoend, -disceud e, 
7 -dicend, 4-6 -desoende, 6- condescend. Pa. 
pple. -ed ; in 6 also condiscent. [ad. F. conde- 
scend-re, ad. L. eondescend-Hre - in Cassiodorus’i to 
stoop, condescend, f. con- together + drscendPre to 
Descend : in mcd.L. to l>e complaisant or com- 
pliant, to accede to any one’s opinion, etc. ; in Fr, 
also to come down from one’s rights or claims, 
to yield consent, acquiesce. In the Ayenbite the 
Fr. infinitive was token as a whole: cf. retider, 
tender vb.] 

I, To come down voluntarily, 
f 1. lit. To come down, go down, descend. Obs. 
c 2483 Digjby Myst. (18831 ti. 279 Ffor to bteke down the 
chyrmys thus I condescende. 2323 Douclab AEneis iil. ii. 
44 Condiscend in our myndis [animit iUabert nostrOi and 
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COTTDESCENDlOilfT, 


schaw this plane. 1657 Tomunsoh Eenou's Disji. 112 They 
Scarce coiide.scend to the places about the Liver. x<S86 W. db 
Brita.inb Hum, Prtui. xv, 63 The Kite, which flyeth higlt 
ill the Air, yet vouchsafes to condescend to Can-ion upon 
the ground. 

To come or bend down, so far as a par- 
ticular action is concerned, from one’s position of 
dignity or pride; to stoop voluntarily and gra- 
ciously ; to deign ; a. io do something. 
c 1430 Lvdc. Mm. Poems, To Dk, of Clone., Right myghty 
prince . . Condescende leyiier for to take To se th' entent of 
this litel bilie. 1509 Hawbs Past. Pleas, ii. xii, To nouryshe 
sloutiie he may not condiscende, 1696 Tatb & Brady Ps, 
Ix.vvi. 3 In Sion condescends to dweil. X734-S in Swift's 
Lett, (1766) II. sxi 1 desire you will conde-scend to make 
my compliments to Dr. Deianey. x8ss Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, IV, 315 The Cavaiicrs condescended to take a lesson 
in the ai-t of taxation from the Roundheads, i860 Mrs. 
Caklvlk Left. III. 19 The dressmakers, .won't condescend 
to make anything but with their own materiais. 
b. to a course or action. Cf. to stoop to. 
xS49LATiMiiRyVo«A’''^/c;-j (Arb.) 31, I.. haue obeyed him 
[the Devii] a lillic to much in condc.scc[n]tinge to some 
follies. xS6_x Bramiiall fttst Vind, v. 89 Saint Peter out of 
modesty might condescend and .submit to that to which he 
was not obliged in duty. 1867 Smilbs Ilugnenots Eng. x, 
(18801 165 [They] condescended to the meanc.st employments, 
for the purjip.se ofdiimrniing suspicion. 1883 Proudb Short 
Stud. IV. lii, 372 Origen was loo high a man to condescend 
to wilful misrepresentation. 

f c, (In bad sen.se) To lower one.sGlf, stoop. 
x 6 y> Sir H. GKiM.srotri: Laud in Keal Hist, Purit, II, 
lie had condescended so low as to deal in 'Tobacco. 

3. ‘ To depart from the jirivileges of superiority 
by a voluntary submission ; to sink willingly to 
equal terras with inferiours’ (J.) ; to be conde- 
scending in one’s relations with others. 

(The meaning of the translalor.s in (juol. i 6 ix is not clear.) 
x6xx IliHi.u Eon/, xii. 16 Minde not high things, but con- 
descend to men of low e.state. 1834 IIykon- y/inn xvi. xcv, 
Adeline was . , watching, witching, condescending To the 
consumers offi.sli, fowl, and game, And dignity withcourtc.sy 
.so blending. x8(S3 Mr.s. C. Clarkb Shake. Char, xiv. 339 
Like a true lout, lie does not .see that they have conde- 
scended to him, but he instantly rushes on to their level. 
1863 P. S. WoRbMCY /’mvmx xo 'Tlic god, condescending to 
his cliild. 

II. To make concessions ; to comply, consent, 
concur, agree. [Earlier than 1. in mod. langs.] 
f 4. To yield or deferentially give way ; to show 
oneself deferential, compliant, or complaisant j to 
accoraraodate oneself to. a. rc^, (The earliest 
in.slancc.) Ofis. 

X340 Afe//h. IS7 Ich me .ssel. .a-yens liam paye sind condc- 
nendre ina dedo and inc speclie ham uor to wymie to god. 

'1* b. ivir. Ohs, (hlcnding finally with 2 b.) 

Rolls of Pa/'l. IV, 343 Olesso ..the resonc.s of that 
other pnrtie cause Item to condescende fortliwith unto hem. 
tlie matter slial dwelle in delilieratiou. x3x6 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. do W, isji) 58 I), To gyue reuerenoe to cuory per- 
sone. and to cmuluscende to llieyr wylU-s in thynges lawfull 
and honest, 1363-87 I''(ixii.-i,<J- (i68.|i 1 . 198/3 lie [Pope 

Hildeliraiui] hound [tliem] hy their oatlis, tlint at no time, 
nor for any cause they slioufd condescend unto tlie king. 
1609 IIoi,LAN» A //////, Marcell, xxix. v. 373 Theodosius gave 
eare and condisceiided to [^r/dt] hi.s words. 1671 Milton 
Sa///so/t 1337 Can they think , , tliat my mind ever Will 
condescend to .such absurd commands; 1677 in T. W. 
Mar-sh Ea/iy Frie//ds .'i/irrey * S/ts, 104 Wee . . doe .so far 
condescend as to grant him till the next monthly meeting 
then to lie present. 1794 Godwin Cal, UHllia//ts 73 He 
wa.s resolved to condescend no further to tlie whims of a 
person. 

+ 5. To give one's consent, to accede or agree to 
(a proposal, rcquebl, measure, etc.) ; to acquiesce, 
t a, rejl, [CT. flK, se condescendre^ Ois. 

1489 CA.XXON Eayies of A, xix.’ 6x 'Thou oughtist the 

sooner to condescende thy self to a trayctee, 

t b. inlr. Const, to a thing. Ohs. 

X473 Caxton Jaso/t 66 TIte lady condescended.. to his 
departing. 1579 T1-.NTON Cuicciard, (x6x8) 344 Which request 
being condescended vnto byOonsnluo. 1580 Simny Arcadia 
Cx 633) 33 limiting them to the hunting ofagoodly Stagge.. 
They condiscended. 16.19 MtLTON Eiko/i. iv. (xS^x) 359 The 
king . . having both call'd this Parlaineiit unwillingly, and 
as unwillingly, .condescended to their several acts. 1737 
WtiisTON Josejhhns' A/itig. i. xxi, To wliich desire he con- 
descended. X745 Eliza IIevwood Female Sped. (1748) III. 
asg 'They have, .pleasure in condescending to whatever they 
perceive to be tlie inclination of each other. 

1 0 . Const, io do a thing. Obs. 

1570 I'l.NTOM Gukeiard. (i6j8i 344 Valentinois conde- 
scended to giue to the Pope the ussienement of the Castle 
of Ccseiia. 1595 T. Maynardb Drakds Voy. (Hakluyt .Soc.) 
33 Wiiichmade me condescend to leave tlie Indies, with all 
her treasure. 1676 W, IIunuARn Hnppi/ms ^People Pref,, 
For their sakes. .1 liave cundescended to make it Legible. 

+ d, with that and ohj.-elause. Obs. 

, ISS7 North tr, Gueuards Diall Pr, 97 a/r It sbold not be 
iu.st..thac Rome shuld condescende, that any woman,, re- 
ceyue shame. 1563-87 Foxe A.ljtM, (1684) I. xgs/i With 
these reasons of Lanfranke, Thomas gave over, conclescend- 
ing that the first ofhis Province should begin at Humber. 
1633 Hayward tr. Bio/tdls Ero//ie/ta 05 When the Chirur- 
giaiis condescend that you may (without danger) get up. 
17x7 Col. Rec. Pe/nu III. 36 The Governour at last Con- 
descended, that the said Commissions be Issued. 

1 6. trails. To concede, vouchsafe (a thing) ; to 
deign to give or grant. Obs. 

1599 Sanoys Europu Spec, (1633)^196 Some^of the later 
Popes condescend to them of Bavaria the Cup in the Sacra- 
ment. 1704 Hsarnb Duct, Hist. (17x4) L 185 That Nation 


which the Almighty was plea.sed to Honour so far as to con- 
descend his Presence and Revelation to. X774T. jErpEHSON 
Autobiog. Wlcs. x8s 9 I. X30 No an.swers having yet been 
condescended to any of these [applications]. 

1 7. iiitr. To assent to (a statement, opinion, etc.). 
XS48 GnsT Pr. Masse 122 To thi.s the Catho[li]ques 
conoiscende as most ceitayn. 16x7 Markham Caval. i. &o 
To that opinion I must needs condiscend. 

+ 8 . To come to an agreement ; to agree or de- 
termine tJ/tV/t, or together. fa. /o;/tf(athing). 

X.M4 Faryan II. XXX. S3 Both brethrene . . condescended 
and agreed to lede their both hostsinto Gallia, 1549 Compl, 
Scot, xii. 103 Thai condLscendit to cheis the leyst of 'tua 
euillis. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 703 The nobles and com- 
mons, .have fully condiscended and utterly determined to 
make bumble petition. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pcl.\. Ixxix, § 9 
They easily condescended to think it. .ft that God, etc. 

f b. that and obi. -clause. Obs. 
tf iss* Lxsland Brit. Coll. (1774) II. 469 This Edwarde 
Baillol condescendid with Edwarde King of England . .that, 
etc., x6xo in J. J. Raven Ch, Bells Canib. (1881) 6g The 
parishioners, .did. .condicend and agree that the bell-frame 
should be repayred. 1623 Wiiitbourne Newfoundland 58 
They did all condescend and order . . tliat no subject to 
your Majesty should commit any more such abu.ses. 

f o. upoit, on, or io (an action, measure, etc.) ; 
often with indirect pass. Mostly Sc. or north. 

1S09 Barclay Shyp tf Folys (157^ 140 'I'lien must they to 
some agreement condiscende. 1349 Covlrualc Erasni. Par, 
Ron/, Argt., Whiche pointes were fur a tyme onely conde- 
scended vpon. 1363 Allen in 7 ’«w 7’»rrt/we5 (1577) 
.135 'The Patriarclie . .fully condescendingc with the Romanc 
Church vpon the trueth of purgatoi-y. 1619 Dali-on 
Country Just, cxxiii. (1630) 375 Justices of Peace did con- 
discend upon certain articles, a X649 Drumm. of Hawtii. 
ya.T. ir Wks. 90 The governour assembled the three e.statcs 
at Edinburgh, wliiclx together condescended to the raLsiiig 
of an array. 1633 N, Riding ReeJV. 107 That the Clarke 
of the Peace enter this ensueing agreement, .it being fully 
condiscended unto alt tliis Sessions, 1678 A. Lovell tr. 
La Fonlaiuds MIL Duties Caval, 138 Tlie Ingineers having 
. . witii Iiim condescended on the way by which the line 
of Circumvailation is to be carried. 

t d. ahsol. To enter into an agreement ; to con- 
spire. Obs. 

1368 Graf TON Chron. 11 . 685 To condiscende or take 
parte against the house of Yorke. 
t 9 , To be condescended-, to be agreetl. Obs. 
i:x386 Chaucer Merck, T. 361 And wban that he onhir 
was cundcsccndid, Him thonght his clinis niiglite nought 
be nmcndld, c 1430 Lvne. Bochas ix. xx. I1554) S04 b, 'The 
sayd In-cthren wer fully condiscciuled Upon tliis point. 
fX470 IIakoino Chron. ccxvii. iv, They were iiy appoynt- 
ment Accorded svcll, and cicrelycondisccnt. i3aa Ski.uon 
Why nnt to Courie loao 'Ilxriftles and gracelcsse, Together 
are lieiulcd. And .so condescended, That, etc. X593 Wn.sT 
Symbol, 1. § X03 'The said parlies to these present Indeii- 
luvus iiin condiscended and agreed in iimmier. .folowing. 

1 10. irans. To agree upon, consent to. Chiefly 
in pass, (with it). Obs, 

X477 Poston Lett. No. 786^ HI. 174 Som demo that tlier 
shall be condvssendycl, that iff K. P. come to London that 
liy.s costs sliall be payed (Tor. xsm in W. I-I, 'Turner Select. 
Rce. Oxford 109 It is condiscended by the hole Counsayll, 
that the fysheinonuers shall have all the stondyng-s. X587 
Ft.itMiNC Coiitn, Ifolinslted in.t43x/xAtl the contributions 
which are agreed and condescended. 1394 West Symbol, 
II. Chancp/io 8 **9 Which said order and arbiterment, he 
the .said K. together with your said Orator did willinglie 
agree and condiscend. X663 Spalding Troub, Chas, / 
^839) 77 It was cundescended among his friends, that 
twenty.four gentlemen.. should weekly attend. 

1 11. inir. To agree, harmonize, or concur. 

X30X Douglas Pal. Hen. i. xlv, Thay [.singers] condiscend 
sa weill in ane accord. 1549 Compl. Scot, xi. 98 Tlmi al 
beaiid ane be ane examimt condiscendit in ane ansuer. 
Ibid, XX. 186. xs6o Kollaho Crt. Ve/nts i. 729 Aganis 
nuhome . . We condiscend all heir in vnioun. X37X Sempill 
Ballates 1 30 'Tliocht on ane couriie we can noch t condescend. 
III. To settle or fix upon a particular point, 
f 12, intr. To settle down to, come definitely io 
(a point in narration, etc.). Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Sor.'s T. 399 , 1 shoUle to the knottc [of 
my tale] condescende. X490 Caxion F.ncydos xvi. 66 He 
abode longe. .wylhoute to sette his purpose to condescende 
to ony parte of that he wald do. x;^ Gardiner in Stryye 
Red. Mem. I. App. xxiv. 63 His hoo[liness] . . doth desire 
them with spede to condescend to oon opinion or other, 

+ 13, To come to particulars. Obs. 
e X386 Chaucer Melib. r 368 Je han wel and coueiiably 
taught me as in general, etc... But now wold 1 fayn je 
wolUe condescende a.s ia especial & telleh me, etc. 

b. csp. To condesceiui upom to pitch or fix 
upon, specify, particularize, mention parlicularly 
or by name. Sc. ; but condescend upon particulars 
has recently appeared in Eng, newspapers. 

XS49 Compl, Scot. xx. (1873) 178 , 1 can nocht condiscend 
in special on na man that hes conunittit ony trason. X63A 
Canne Necess. Separ. (1840) 93 The prophet., condescended 
upon no time, lest he shoula have been convinced of a lie. 
3706 SiBBALO HUt, Piets in Mise. Scot. I. 90 Spottiswood 
condescendeth on the year of Christ 370, when Hergustus 
was king of the Piets. 17x7 Wedroio Corr, 1x843) H* 3<»i 
1 know not well how to condescend on particulars. 1807 
Headrick Arran 134 No one could condescend on any 
specific harm these animals had done. 3887 7 'ii/w x8 Mar,, 
When he condescends upon particulars, he certainly has 
I some damaging facts to produce. xZH Pall Mall 
x/x We are not going to condescend upon particulars. 

c, -with clause (with or without u^n). 

1696 in Aubrey Mue. (zyax) 199 Thus hts Sight could not 
inform him -whether the Arrow should be shot in him alive 
or dead, neither could he condescend whether near or afitr 


ofl. X734 Erskinc Prine. Sr. Law ^1809^ 2*4 When the 
witnet'cs weiu not spec'ally de.signed in a deed, or perhaps 
not so much as named, the pa.ty founding on it was., 
allowed to condescend who the witnesses were. 

t d. (?) trails. To specify particularly. Ohs. 

13x0 Will (2/'/FhW(Soraerset Ho.), 1 condescende, ordayn, 
and make [A and B] myn executors. 

t Condescended, ppl. a. Agreed : see prec. 9 . 
Condescendence (kpndfse-nclens). Also 
-ance. [a. F. condescenaance (=It. condesetnd- 
enza, Sp. condescendencid), f. L. type *condescend- 
entia, f. pr. pple. of condescendh-e ; see above and 
-ANCE, -ENCE.] 

1 . Ciondescension ; complaisance ; compliance, 
concession. 


X638 Chh.lingw. Rclig. P/vt, Pref. § 29 With more rigor, 
and les.se indulgence and condescendence to the desires of 
fle.sh and blood. 1673 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers vii. § 8. 
223 We must, in condescendence to some, use tills word. 
X700 Phil. Trans. XKII. 461 Tiiis resolution does not 
proceed from any condescendence to the Roman Catliolics. 
1793 T. Jei ruiisoN Writ. (1859) HI. 277 The offer., was 
an unusual condescendence. x868 E. S. FiouLKr.8 Ck, 
Creed or Crmon’sCr. 41 'The Alexaiidi-iiie fathers, a. 11.362, 
under S. Athaiiasiu.s, probalily went greater lengtiis in 
condescendence than any Council before or since. 

2, Sc. A specification of particulars. 

In Scots law, an articulate statement, on tlie part of the 
inirsuer, of the grounds of action, whicli, with the answers 
of the defender admitting or denying tliese, and a note of 
pleas in law for both parties, is annexed to a .summons, and 
fui-nis a part of it. 

1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. 7(1793) I. 84 (Jam.) As by 
the particular condescendence contained in their imprinted 
protestations at large iloc.s appear. 3734 F.kskinb Princ, 
Sc. Law (i8og) 294 'Ihe party, .was . . allowed to conde- 
hi-cnd who the witnesses were ; which cotideseemlence, etc. 
x8x8 Sco-iT lirt, Midi, v, I'll take a day to sec and answer 
evciy article of your cundescendence. * Open Record ' lin 
an Action in the Court of Sc.ssion), x88S. Contents : i. .Sum- 
mons; ii. Condescendence for Pursuer, and Answers 
tlierelo for Derender; iii. Pleas in Law for Pursuer; iv. 
Pleas in Law for Defender; v. Intcrlucutors. 

Condesce'udeucy. 7 Obs. [f. as prec , with 
the later form of the suffix, -encv.] Contlcscen- 
sion ; condesccncUng quality or nature. 

1637 W. GuTHRir. Chr. (it. interest (i8ss> 330 God's con- 
desccnduncy and offer in that great and primary promise, 
t- 1670 Avi jtY 7 .cA in Boylds Wks, VI. fnoiU.rTiie respvi.t 
and condescendency wliidi you have already shown me, 
X702 C. Mathi n Magu. Chr, 11. iv. ( 1859 1 i-xU The governour 
..witli his iisu.il romlesnciulency, made a spceih. 1805 
Edh, Rev. 41 A striking instance, .of his Londescetidem y. 
Condesoe’udent. [ad. L. condcscendeithetn, 
jir, pple. : sec above.] One who condescends. 

x8a4-9 Lanuou f/nag. Cons'., Mition, 010.118461 II. 335(1 
The riotous supporters of the i-ondescendent falling hatf 
asleep, he. .flings the door behind him, and escapes. 

Coudesce'uder. rare, [f, Condxhcesd v. + 
-EK.] Cine who condescends. 

X859 Quincuv IPhs. XL Pref. so A condescender to 
human infirmities. 


Condesoendauff (k^dfsendig), vbl. sb. [f. 
as prec. + -INO l.} The action of the verb Con- 
nESCKNi}; an act of condc.st:ension. 

1640 Sanderson .'ierm. II. 17^ Our yielding and conde- 
&cending..to the de.sires..of private and pariicular men. 
1873 Browning Aristaik. A/ol. 384 Theoria’s beautiful 
belongings match Opera's lavish condescendings. 

Coiidesce'iidixig,//^/. a. [f. as prcc. -h ikg 

I. That cundu.sceai!s ; characterized by, or show- 
ing, condescension. Noso, tisually, Making a 
show, or assuming the air, of condescension ; pa- 
tronizing. 

X707 Watt.s Hymn, How eondescending, and how kind. 
Was God‘.s eternal ban ! a 1748 — I J.i, A veryhunihle and 
condescending sur. 1780 Cow-per Table Talk xj8 Standing 
as if struck to .stone while condescending Majesty looks on. 
xBSx Goldw. Smith Led. ^ F.ss. rgg The conuetcending 
manner of a German prince. 1883 Fhoi’DE Short Stud. 1 v. 

II. iii. 199 He was never condeiicending with us, never 
didactic or authoritative. 

-[■ 2. Consenting, agreeing. Obs, 

1654 ICaki. Orrery Parthenissa (3676) 376, I was often 
condescending to the death of what you loved. 

3. .Sir. I'articularizing, going into details. 

*755 Guthrie's Trial 97 ijam.l lliat universal conviction 
is not general . . but it » particular and condescending. 


Condesoeudiugly (kfmdrse’ndigU), adv, [f. 
prec. In a condescending manner; with 
condescension, or a show of it. 

3633 H. More Confect. Caibal, fx66ai But fainiliaily 
and condescendingly .setting out the Creation. <3*699 
Bonkell in VV. Hamilton Lye u. 1x7031 66 So condescend- 
ingly gracious art Thou. x&(3 Lo. Campbell C/mneellors 
(18571 III. Ss condescendingly asked them to 'think 
he was one of them *. X863 Fr. A. Kluble Resid. Georgia 
63 These simple remedies . . are . . sometimes condescend- 
ingly adopted by science. 

Condesce'Xictingitesfi. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-REHS.I CondescencUng quality or character. 

z68a Howe Lei. emr. Stitlingfieet's Senu. Wks. {1834) 
179/x Christian condescendingnes!, and goodness of temper. 

f Coiidesce’Xidmeii.t. Obs, rare. [a. obs. F. 
condeseendmient ( 14 th c. in Godef.) ; see Cunijk- 


SCEMD and -uent.] Consent, agreement. 

a x69a Urquhakt Rabelais in. xix. 155 Their xespective 
Condescendments to what should be noted. .W them, ibid, 
III. xIL 34X A Condescendment to a. , friendly Treaty. 

99 — a 
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Condescension (kpndi'se’nj'sn). Also 7 -dis- 
cension, 7-8, -descention, [ad. late L. coitde- 
sceitsiofi-em, n. of action from condescetidere to 
Condescend : see -ion. Also in i6tli c. F,] The 
action, habit, or quality of condescending. 

1 . Vohintary abnegation for the nonce of the 
privileges of a superior; affability to one’s in- 
feiiors, with courteous disregard of difference of 
rank or position ; condescendingness. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) x8/i The duke, 
according to his usual openness and condescension, toid 
him, etc. 1677 Hale Cottiempl, LorsCs^ Prayer n. 104 
Give us a sense of thy Great Coudescention to thy weak 
and sinful Creatures, 1710 Stcelc Taller No. 225 r 3 
Familiarity in Inferiors is Sauciness ; in Superiors, Con- 
descension. 1732 Johnson Rcanbler No. aoo r6 My old 
friend receiving me with all the insolence of condescension. 
1856 Emerson Rug-. Traits, The 'Titucs' Wks. (Bohn) II. 
119 With the most provoking air of condescension, 
b. withj)/. 

*654 Whitlock Zoofomia 33a He [Christ] was to expiate 
mans Pride in the lowest Condescentions possible. X751 
Johnson Rambler No. 17a T 6 He concludes himself 
insulted by condescensions. 1843 Lytion Zasi Bar. 11. 
ii. You have spoiled them by your condescensions. 

+ 2 . The action of (Jescending or stooping to 
things unworthy. Obs. 

1643 JuR. Taylor E^isc. (1647) 313 Of all Bishops, he 
[S. Cyprian] did^acts of the greatest condescension, and 
seeming declination of episcopal authority, a 1797 H. 
Walpole Mem, Geo, III (1845) I. ii. 17 Every vice, every 
condescension was imputed to the Duke that the Prince 
might he stimulated to avoid them. 

8. Gracious, considerate, or submissive deference 
shown to another ; complaisance. ? Obs. 

1650 T. B. BEayley] jybreester's AM/t. 38 To aaswer 
his humour with a coudescention at the first word. 169a 
Bentley Boyle Zed. ji. 43 In compliance and contiescension 
to the custom of their Country. _ Ray Hissel. IVorld 
Pref. (173a) 13 He did it only in condescension to their 
Weakness. 1749 Fielding Tom Jews 1. vi. Their extteme 
servility and condescension to their superiors. 1790 W. 
Gilpin Sertn. I. ix. (R.), If we are displeased with an 
opposition to our humours, we ought to shew a condescen- 
sion to the humours of others. xSyx Freeman Hist. Ess. 
Ser. I. X. 29X A man who thus showed no condescension 
to the feelings of his age, 

+ 4 . The action or fact of acceding or consent- 
ing; concession. Obs, 

s6^ Manton Spir. Zasigttish. 2 In obedience to your 
Order, and condescension to the requests of .some Fiiends, 
I have now made it [this Sermon] publick. x(S64 Dk. 
Albemarle in Marvell's Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 99 Th.at 
some condescentions and abatements be made for peace 
sake, ciyao Zett. fr. Mist's Jntl. (1722) 1 . 238, I almost 
doubt your Condescension to my Request, 

t Condesce'nsioxial, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ai..] 
Of or pertaining to condescension. 

x6s7 J- Smith Myst. Rhet. 206 The.se and such like are 
the condescensional characters of comfort. 

+ Coudesce'nsive, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
condescetislv-tis, f. condesc^s- ppl. stem of con~ 
(iescefidHre : see -IVB.] Characterized by or given 
to condescension. 

011677 Barrow. Serm. (1810) II. 240 It. .rendereth him 
civil, condescensive, kind and helpful to those who are in 
a meaner state. 1708 Brit.ApelioNo. 63. i/i A condescen- 
sive accommodation to Humane Capacity. X747 E. Poston 
Pratler 1 , 137 Most of them are. .so condescensive to leave 
it to me to chuse, 

• Hence f Condesce'uslvely adv., -ueas. 

x6Sa SPApu Prim. Hevoi. (1663) 501 Let us exercise . . 
condescensiveness of spirit, in all our tiansactions with our 
meanest brethren. 1827 G.. S. Fader Ori^. Expiat. Sacr. 
26B The rite was condescensively adopted.. from the Pagan- 
ism of Egypt. 

t Condesce'ut. Obs. Also 6-7 -disoent. 
[f. Condescend, after Descent (F. desceitte)I\ 

1 . Consent, agreement ; assent, compliance. 

c 1460 Play Sacram. 123 Me dare they iiat dysplese by 
110 con descent. i 54 t> Ad 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Euery such 
conclusion, couenant, bargain, condiscent and agreement 
shal. stand. 1633 Bp, Hall Hard Texts N. T. 352 In a 
gr^ous coiidescent and appiobation. 1689 Treat, Monarchy 
^ after condescent and act of grace. 

2 , Condescension ; act of condescending. 

«x638 Mede IVhs, I. xl. 221 The third Circumstance is 
God s condescent unto man, in that . . he comes him.self in 
person. 1653 More Coyect, CaibaL (17x3) 235 It is a 
condescent and debasement for the present. X675 M, Baene 
Serm. 17 Oct. (t68s) s By a wonderful Condescent, He ac- 
commodated his Doctrines to the Reason., of his Auditors, 
Condescent, -send, obs. ff. Condescend. 
t Condesce'ntious, a. Obs. [f. Condescen- 
sion ; see -ous : after words like pretentious, etc.] 
= Condescensive. 

1651 Mr, Zove's Case 49 Had the State judg’d it meet to 
he . . condescentious to hi& humors and desues. 

fCondesi're, v. Obs. [f. Con- + Desire ®.] 
trails. To desire greatly. 

i6rs T. Adams Zycemthropp, Neyther is this our Inno- 
cency onely to be con-desired in respect, .of man. 

Condet, -deth(e, -deyt, obs. ff. Conduct, 
Conduit. 

Condicend, obs. f. Condescend. 

Condicion, obs. f. Condition. 
i" Coudicti Obs, [ad. L. eondict-tis, pa. pple. 
of condTch-e to talk over, agree upon.] 


x6s6- Blount Glossogr,, Condici, an accord or agreement. 
1658- Phillips, Condict, an appointment or composition. 

Condict : see Conditb a>. Conduct, Conduit. 
Coudicti’tious, a. Rom. Law. [f. L. con- 
dictici-its, f. condicUtis'. see prec. and -itiou.s,] 
Of or pel tainiug to a demand of restitution ; con- 
dictitious action =1^. actio condictjcia. 

1774 Bp. Halipax Anal. Rom. Z.a*o(i79Si 87 Cpndictitious 
Actions, granted to Rei, or Defendants ., against Actois, 
or Plaintiffs, who had inserted in their Libels a greater .sum 
than was due. 

Condiction (k^ndrk/jn). Rom, Law. [ad. L. 
Londiction-em formal claim of restitution, n. of 
action f. condicere to give formal notice, spec, to 
give notice of a formal claim of restitution, f. con- 
together + dicSre to say, tell.] A formal claim of 
lestitution ; reclaim of undue payment. 

18x8 COLCBROOKE Treat. Obli^. ^ Contracts I. 201 It 
cannot be recovered . . by an action of condiction of undue 
payment. x88o Muiriiead tr. Instit. Gains iv. § 18 This 
piocedure theieforewas quite properly called condictio', for 
the pursuer gave notice to his opponent to appear on tlic 
thirtieth day for the appointment of a judge. In now giving 
the name of condiction to the petsonal action in winch we 
maintain that something ought to be given to us, our lan- 
guage is_ not .so appropriate ; for at the present day there 
is no notice given. 

Condicylle, obs. f. CodiciI;. 

Coudiddle (k/ndi‘d’l), v. dial. [Colloquial 
formation from Con- and Diddle.] tram. To 
make away with (eitlier by waste or piirering]. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding ii. (Dial. Soc.) 56 Ila wild pooh 
ha' be’ condidled. 1824 Scott St, Ronan's iv, ‘Twig the 
old connoi.sseur ’, said the Squite to the Knight, ‘he is con- 
diddling thedrawing*. 1880 IV, Conauall Gloss., Condidled, 
stolen ; conveyed away by trickery. x88o R, Cornw. Gloss,, 
Coudiddle, to take away clandestinely ; to filch. 

Heuce Condi ‘ddlemant. 

X857 C/utmb. yrnl. VII. 354 Don't put everything of 
value out of sight, os though you were afraid of .some con- 
didlement. 

CoDdie, var. of Condue v. Obs. to conduct. 
Condign (k^ndsi'n), a. Forms : 5 oondyxtgzte, 
5-6 condygna, 5-7 oondigne, 6 oondyuge (.Sr. 
condiug), 6- condign, [a. F. condigne, ad. L. 
condign-us (med.L. also -dingnus) wholly worthy, 
f. con- together, altogether + dignns worthy.] 
f 1, Equal in worth or dignity (to), Obs. 

<rx47o Harding Chron. lxxxiv. vii, This Kyng Arthure, to 
whom none was condignc Through all the world. 1490 
Caxton IIoio to Die 6 And yet be not the passyons of litis 
world condygne ne worthy to the glorye to come. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Rom, viii. 18 The passions of this time are 
not condigne [Vulg, condigm, WYCur & i6th C. iv. 
worthy] to the glorie to come. 1854 Syd, Doheli, Balder 
xxiii. 116 Rank after mingling rank.. but each Condign, 
and in a personality Confest. 

*1*2. Worthy, deseiving. Const, of, to doss thing, 
a. Of persons, Ohs. (or err//.) 

15x3 Bradshaw St, JVerbnrge ii. 1744 She liatli great 
honour. .As most condigne to beare the principalite. 1531 
Elyot Gov. 1. xxiv, There shall nat lacke here after con- 
digne writers to regi,stie his actes. 1585 James I. Ess, 
Pcesie (Arb.) 37 He of Laureli is conding, mio wysely can 
with proflit, pleasure ming. 1596 Spenslr P, ( 7 , vii. vi. xx 
Her selfe of all that rule she deemed most condigne, [1833 
I. Taylor vi. 147 The persuasion that [our fellow- 
men] are condign objects of such treatment.] 
b. Of things. Obs. 

xsoo Barclay Shyp 0/ Polys (1576) 202 This noble Citie. . 
Condigne to begouerned by an emperour. 1534 Win union 
Tnllyes ORires i. (1340) ao That we shall gyue after the 
condigne meiitesof theman. X632 Lrnicow Trav, v. (1682) 
207 My own weak judgment . . could never mount to the 
true acquittance of his condign meiit. 

1 3, Worthily deserved, merited, filling, appro- 
priate ; adequate. Obs. (or arch,"), exc. as in b. 

In i(5-x7tli c. exceedingly common in condign laud, 
praise, thanks. 

1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. Sawle n. xlii. (1859^ 48 Take him vp in 
to thy blysse on hye in what degree that to hym is con- 
dygne. 1530 Frityie of Redemp. tW. de W.) A iij , A frayle 
man . .fayleth in thy condygne laade. a 1535 More On the 
Passion^ Introd.^ Wks. 1271/1 To tourne vnto God . . & 
TOue him condigne thankes for the same. 1555 £ui:n 
Decades 17 Euery man shall receaue condigne rewarde or 
punyshement 1588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. i, ii. 26 In thy con- 
digne praise. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Ilih, xiv. (1821) 159 
To whom wee render condigne thanlLS. 1683 tr. Erasmns' 
Morim Enc. X04 Heaven can never be a condign reward 
for their meritorious life. [1^ F. Hall Mod. ling, xo The 
eulogy bestowed on Chaucer by Spenser’s well-worn meta- 
phor has not been quite unanimously recognized as condign.] 
b. Since the end of 17 th c, commonly used only 
of appropriate punishment: a use originating in 
the phraseology of Tudor Acts of Parliament. 

Johnson 1735 says, ‘It is always used of something de- 
served by crimes De Qvincey Templars' Dial. Wks. IV, 
x88 notcj ‘ Capriciously , . the word condign is useii only in 
connection with the word punishment. jYPnKSb and other 
words, if unlocked from their absurd imprisonment, would 
becoine extensively useful. We should say, for instance, 
"condign honours", "condign reward", ‘‘condign treat- 
ment (treatment appropriate to the merits'.’ [Cf. 1873 in 3.] 
1513 Douglas ./S wA xiii. vii. 64 The godly power.. Onto 
tha wikkyt Sawlis. .Hes send conding punytioun, and just 
panys. X533-4 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 4 Former statutes . . 
for lacke of condigne punishment . . be littell feared or 
regarded, a 1592 Greene Selimtts Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 273 
To punish treason with condigne reward. 11593 Shaks. 
2 H e/t, VI, 111, i. 130 Condigne punishment. 16x4 Bf. Hall 


Recoil. Treat. 1124 And plague thee with .a condigne death. 
1642 Declar. Ho. Comm, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 
23 That the Authors . . shall be . . brought to this House to 
receive condign Punishment. X748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) III. -x-v. 127 So -shall [I] not fail of condign punish- 
ment X848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I, 575 He Iiad been 
brought to condign punishment as a traitor. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 193 'I’o wreak conillgn vengeance on the 
common oppressor of them all. 

Coudij^ity (k^ndrgnitP. [ad. med.L. con- 
dignitas, t, condign- ns Condion : 1 *. condignit^/\ 
fl. Worthiness, merit. Obs. 

1605 SvLVLSTr R Dn HartasTird,, To siiij^ to our posterity 
'I'his Noblest Work after it seifs Coiuligiiitie. 1668 Howr. 
Bless. Righteous (xSbs) gs While the soul tastes its own act 
. .apprehends the condigiiity and fitness of it. 

b. .spec, in Scholastic 7 'hcoi. That worthiness of 
eternal life which a man may possess through good 
works performed while in a stale of grace. 

1554 T. Sampson in Strype Hit I, Mem. III. App, aviii. 48 
'Ilicy so enwiap themselves with their terms, .with merit of 
congruence and merit of coiulignity. a i6n W. PtMiiti, 
Justif. 31. 1654 'I'rapp Comm. Job .s.v.xv. 7 The P.ipisls. . 
talk of works of supcr-eiog.itifin, and of., ineiil of con- 
dignity. 1725 tr. Dupin' s lit cl. Hist. 17th C. 1 . V. 72 Able 
to deserve Grace, neither with the Merit of Coiulignity, 
nor with that of Congruity. _ x^a Hook Ch. / 7 /t/. s. y., 
The Scotists innintain that it is possihle for man in his 
natural state so to live as to deserve the Grace oj God, by 
which he may he enabled to obtain salv.ition ; this luitural 
fitness {congruitns) for grace, being such as to uulige the 
Deity to giant it. Such is the merit of congriiity. The 
Thomists, on the other hand, contend that man, by the 
divine assistance, is capable of so living as to merit eternal 
life, to be wot thy [londignm) of it in the sight of God. In 
thi.s hypothesis the question of previous iirej)ar.aii(jn for the 
grace which enables hiin to he worthy, is not introduced, 
'riiis is the meric of condigiiity. 

1 2. Desert ; what one deserves. Obs, 
x6s3 Baxti.r li’orc. Petit, Def. 17 IfGml should bring to 
condigiiity their Town-Clciks. 1854 H. I.'Ksihanoi, 
Chas. I (1655) 8 Theirs was also the gicaier cuiidigiiity of 
the Block. 

Coudignly .kfTnd.ai’nli), adr'. [f. CnNuifiN 4 - 
-LV^.] In a condign or worthy ^\ay; worthily, 
agreeably to deseits, deservedly; suitably, ade- 
quately. 

c 1450 Mirour Satuacioun 42 Ffor our l.idy . . T)if fois.iiil 
3!ite and temple comiignely .should be. X526 Pitgr. I'erf, 
iW. de W. 15^1) X2 Man may not in sm.hr t.isc loiidiBiiely 
or wortliily merite grace. 1548 Ail a 3 Rdii'. t'l, c. 24 $ i 
Contlignly to punish such I’ersons, 1578 ( hr, Prayeex in 
i'riv, Prayerx (1851) 465 Our merciful Quern . . for whom 
we most contlignly give thee tlianks, 2672 Sir C. Wvvn r. 
Triple Crown 28 'riie good works of just persons tio merit 
Etcinal Life Conclisniy. 1788 pRiistiiv I.eit, Hist, v. 
\lviii. 3G0 To see his enemy condignly [imilshetl. 1858 
CAur.Yi.r. Frtdk, Gt. (1863) II, vii, viii. 337 'J he trcasjmous 
mystery of this Crown-l’rince must, .hecomlignly imiiish>*d. 
sKo Pusi.v Min. Proph, 187 A* though yc honoured t>od 
condignly. 

Condi^iUieSS (k^ndai’nines''. Also 6 oon- 
digxtes 8. [f. as prec, + -ne.s.h.] ‘ Suitableness ; 
agreeableness to deserts' (J.) ; contlignily. 

1581 Mariiick Bk. Xofes 712 lie shainisue eueriasting 
lyfe, at that time when he hath desvrued it of a Cundignes, 
by his good works, X730-6 in lUiLi.r (folio). 1755 in 
Johnso.n; and in mud. J»ilIs, 

Condil, obs. f. C.vni)i,e. 

Condiment (kF'ndiment\ sb. Also 5 oondy- 
ment, [a. F. condiment, ad. L. coiidimcnl-um, f. 
condT-re to preserve, pickle: see (Ionditk a.i] 
Anything of pronounced flavour used to .season or 
give relish to food, or to stimulate the ajuwtitc. 

(.Some medical writers class tea, l oATer, alcoholic drinks, as 
condiments; but they are nut ordinarily so ualletl.l 
cxipo Pa/lad. on llusb, xi. 503 This condyment U esy 
and jocounde. INd. xn. 351 This mooiie is made olyve in 
ronefyment, 1626 B.\cok Sylnr $ 630 As fur Kaddish, and 
Tarragon, .they are for Condiments. xtSid Sir T. ItROWNi; 
Pseud, F.p. m. xxii, Many things are swalKiwetl by animals 
..for condiment, gust or medicament. 2828 Bcoxt F. M. 
Perth, ii, He proceeded tONpread the lioard..with .salt, 
spices, and other condiments. x8^ KogI'RS in Adam 
Smith's IV. H. I. Editor's Pref. 29 The intense desire to 
obtain those Eastern condiments, 
b. fg. 

e X430 ty. T. A Kempis inq Make it sauory wih j>e condiment 
of l>y wisdom, ai6r^ Barrow Senn. tiflao' HI. xiv 218 
Hope . . is the incentive, the support, the Londimeitt of all 
honest laliour. x8^ Carly'le Zatter.d, Patnph. viji, 262 
The virtues of Jesuitism, seasoned with that fatal condiment, 

t Condiment, v. rare, [f. prcc.] trans. To 
season or flavour with a condiment ; to .spice. 

rx42o Pallad. on Hush, xi. 525 Use this ferment For 
musty brede, whom this wol condyment. 1823 DTskaeli 
Cur. Zit._ (185^1 II. 251 Sinon, one of the great niaRtcns of 
the condimenting art. x{^ Bauhasi ItalieHt. xxi. 487 
Unless it be most carefully condimented and seasoned- 

Condime'ntal, a, [f, as prec, +- al.] Of or 
belonging to a condiment or relish ; spicy, 

1^ Sala in Daily Tel, 29 Sept., There could be but 
little condimental in on incessant harping on a dreary 
theme. 1882 N. I". Tribune 9 Aug., There may be need of 
occasional condimental relishes. 

CSonding, obs. Sc. f. Condign. 

Condiscend e, etc., obs. ff. Condrrcend, etc. 
Condiscip^ (kpndisai’p’l). [ad. L eoitdis- 
ctpul-us fellovr-scnolar, f. together with + 
dtscidulus: see Discnxs.] A fellow disciple or 
scholar; a school&Ilow or fdlow-stadent. 
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•1SS4 T. Martin Marriage of Priests To the light 
dearly beloved brethien and condisciples dwelling together. 

N. T. (Khem.) Jolm xi. j6 Thomas . . .said to his con- 
di-sciples, Let us also goe, to die with him. 1677 Galc 
Crt. Gentiles II. in. iiz Melissus, who was condisciple 
with Zeno, under Xenophanes, xyijs T. Jefferson Writ. 
(iSsp) IV. 1 18 If you visit me.. it must be as a con- 
disciple : for I am but a learner. X855 Thackeray Neaocemes 
II. 332 We adjourn to a great dinner where old condisciples 
meet. 

Condiacyon, -dision, obs. IF. Condition. 
Condise, obs. pi. of Conduit. 

+ Condispo'se, v, Ohs. rare. [f. Con- + 
D1.SPO8E.] trans. To dispose or arrange together. 

16x7 LANE_ 5 'yrr. Tale p. 59 A manlie sight, of lustie 
bodies nimblie condisposed. 

Condisaend, obs. f. Condescend. 
t Condisti ngaish, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Con- 
+ Distinguish.] tram. To contradistinguish. 

x644( DiCUT Nat. Bodies iii. (1658) 27 That thing if it he 
coiidibtinguished from its Quantity or Divisibility, must of 
it .self be indivisible. 

Condit, obs. f. Conduct, Conduit, 
t Coudita'ueous, a. Ohs. [ad. L. comfUane-us, 
{. condU-us pickled : sec Condite.] That may 
bo seasoned, pickled, or preserved. 
x6s6 in Blount Glossogr, xyax- in Bailey, etc. 
tCon^te, sh. Obs. [ad. F. cotuiU in same 
sense, or its source L. coiiciTt-um, neuter of condUtis 
preserved, pickled, spiced, used subst. : see next.] 
A preserve or pickle ; a conserve, electuary. 

[xjSd Cocan Haven Health evii. (1636) X07 Quinces may 
be. .preserved in syrrup condite.] _ x6xo Bakrougii Meth. 
Physick vu. xiv. (1630) 403 Condites or Electuaries . . to 
strengthen all kind of vcrtuc.s. xfiaj Tomlinson Reuods 
llisp, 106 Called by apothecaries liquid conc 1 ile.s. 

t Condl’tOf Ohs. Also 6 ooudyte, (-duit, 
-diet), [ad. D condT(-us, pa. pple. of con^-re to 
season, pickle, preserve, an accessory form of 
condHre to put or lay together, lay or store up, 
preserve, pickle, etc. ; see next.] Preserved, 
pickled; seasoned. [Often construed as a 

c 1420 Pallad. on //wA vi. uaa Other condite hem [i.e. 
roses) kenc in nottes dene. XS33 Ei.yot Cast, Helihe 11. 
vii. (1541) 23 Olyvcs condite in .sake lykourc, taken at the 
hegynnynge of a mcale cloth corrohoratc the Slomake. 
X544 PiiAi.K Kegim. (xsGol li viij h, Take once in a wieke, a 
mirobolane coiuluit. i6ao Vr.NNiiR ViaReciavu xod Greene 
condite Ginger. 1633 Treas, Hid, Secrets x, Plummes 
condict in sirrop, 1639 Ancuoran Gate o/'Pongues xao Most 
of the messes, .are wont to lie sprinkled with the powder of 
spices, ur to heu unndite with aromalicke confeutions. 
Co'ndite, rare, [ad L. eondii-us, pa. pple. 
of eondth'e to put or lay together, put or lay away, 
hide, etc., f. con- together + dt1re, -dSre to put,] 

1 1. Abstruse, recondite. Ohs, 

1693 Thyon Preams * Vis, i. s That 1 may.. comprehend 
and explain those condite Mi.steries. 

2, Put together, nonce-tod. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs, C's Lett, III. 17 Mas.ses of incon- 
dite or semi-candite rubbish. 

t Condi'te, »-’■ Obs. Also 6 oondyte. [f. L. 
condit- ppl, stem of eondlre ; sec Condite «.i] 

1 . trails. To preserve with salt, sugar, spices, or 
the like : to pickle, 

cx4ao Pallaa. on Hush, xt. 4^9 Nowe thai condite her 
must cgesiion That wol noth gtpse her wyfics medioyne. 
xss* TiiiiNi.n Herbal i. I.jb, Sum vse to condyte this 
herbe with dittany to eate it. X578 Lyte Dedaens 1. x. x8 
The roote condited or preserved with hoip'> ibid. vi. Ixiii. 
7 :j 8 Olives condited in .snit or brine. x6od WAKNRKyl/A 
hng. XV. xeix. 3|}i And with tlunt sweet Compound condites 
Mich GaUiinawfries, 1637 W. Colks Adam in lidtn Ixxix, 
Eating some of the root of Einila condited. X7a3 Braolky 
Pam, Diet. .s. V. Sallet, Eaten raw or condited. 

2. To cmlmlm. Also Jig. 

1649 J HR, Taylor Ot. JRxenif iii. 173 The Disciples having 
devoutly composed his body to buriatl.. washed it and cun- 
dited it with spices and perfume.<L xdxx — Holy Dying v. 
S 8 (1737) 353 with great art did condite the bodies, and 
laid them in charneUhouses, 1639 R. H. Paradox, Asser- 
tuns 44 (T.) A good name is a precious ointment which will 
condite our bodies best, and preserve our memories. 

8 , To season, flavour. 

X637 Licon Barbadoes (1673) ij Strong meat, and very 
well Condited. XS79 Evelyn Mem. (xSs?) 11 . 146 , 1 dined 
. . at the X^ortugal Ambassador's •• the dishes were trifling, 
hashed and condited after their way. 

e 1630 Jackson Creed v. xxiii. Wks, IV. 207 That point of 
truth, wherewith the Romanist seeks to condite or sweeten 
Uie poisonous IVuit of his Idolatrous , . speculations, X670 
Sani)p,rson Pref. Ussheds Pnoer Princes, Writings .» 
condited to the gust and palate of the Publisher, 

Hence tOondi*tdA ppl, a. preserved, pickled; 
t CojiAi’tlng' vbl, sb,, preserving, pickling. 

x6a$ H, Mason Epkurds Peat il 0 Electuaries and con, 
dited things. Ibid. ii. 13 Preserued stuffe, and condited 
juncates. 1630 Jer. Tayur Holy Living li. 8 3 (x7a7) 8t 
Condited or piclued mushromes. X678 — • Senn. xo 6 Enjoy 
. . the condited Bellies of the Scaras, x<8x Grew Museum 
(R.), Much after the same manner as the sugar doth in die 
conditing of pears, quinces, and the like, 
t Co'lidite, Ohs. rare. [f. L. condit- ppl. 
stem of condire to put together, etc. t see Condite 
trans. To put together, compose, 

X37S Banistbk Hist, Man r, S Some haue sayd, the scull 
to he condited, and made of two walles which they call 
Tables, 


t Condite, pa. pple. Obs. rare. [var. of conduit 
—ConwGi' pa. pple."] Conducted. 
e X430 Lydg. Vita Beaim Marias (MS. See. Ant. 134 f. 23 b), 
But condite only of he sterre shene. 

Condite, obs. f. Conduct, Conduit. 
t Condii;enient. Ohs. [f. Conditew.i + -ment.] 
1 . = Condiment, seasoning, spice. Also 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. (1692) 10 A schoLir can 
have no taste of natural philosophy without some condite- 
ment of the mathematics, 

1 2 . ‘ A composition of conserves, powders, and 
spice, made up in the form of an electuary, with a 
convenient quantity of syrup ’ (Phillips 1696). Ohs. 
Hence in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 
Condition (k/ndi'Jan), sh. Forms : 4-6 cou- 
dioion, with usual interchange of £ and ji, c and 
sc, 0 and ou, (5 condi(s)ooau, -ducion.) ; 5- con- 
dition. [ME, condicion, a. OF. eondicion [con- 
dition), (cf. Pr. condicio, Sp. condicion, II. condi- 
aione), ad. L. cenduion-ein (in later times, through 
the running together of palatalized c and t, com- 
monly spelt condition-) a compact, stipulation, 
agreement upon terms ; app. immediately related to 
condlcSre to talk a thing over together, agree upon, 
f. coiu together -1- dlcSre to declare, tell, say, etc., 
weak stem die- in -diesis, dicax, etc. (see Dict) ; 
cf. esp. dicidit- command, rule, sway, authority. 
It had already in Lat. the senses ‘situation, posi- 
tion, rank, circnmstance<!, nature, manner,’ ns in 
II. The spelling with t is rare in Eng. before 1550. 

Kindred Lat. formations are cajiio, legio, ref^io, religie, 
ohsidio, etc. The k^oWitiQ conditio led to the notion that the 
word w.'is a duriv. of L. coiuHSre, condit-'. see Condi rnv.*.] 
I. A convention, stipulation, proviso, etc. 

1 . Something demanded or required as a pre- 
requisite to the granting or performance of some- 
thing else ; a provision, a .stipulation. 

c 13x3 SiioRKiiAM (14 Hit is ws'kked condicioun . . ^cf he 
scyth ich wille the have . . ^cf thou dci-st suche a dede Of 
queade. 1383 Wyclik Gen. xlvii. 26 Tlie iirceslis loond. that 
free was fro this condicioun. 14. . Purijie. Marie laS Tliys 
law Nc was not put but by condycyon Only to hum 
that corupt weron by kynd. 1326 Pilgr. PerJ. ( vV. dc W. 
XS31I X The condicyons rtMiiiyreato apilgrym. X394 SiiAits. 
Rich, HI, I. iii. 108, I had rather he a Countrie scriiant 
inaiilo Thun a great Quecnc, with this condiiion. x6ix 
IliULit Luke xiv. 32. 16x4 Kali.igh Hht. World 11. 2x3 
He then, while he frainl hts ownclifc, stood upon no ciin- 
ditvmv x^ MtwoN /’. X.7S1) Wilt thou eniey tlw good, 

Then cavil the conditions Y xysS Wi.sli.v M’ks. (18701 X. 
308 The word condition means neither more nor less tlian 
something sine gmX non, without which homething else is 
not done. 1834 Medwin Angler in W. II. 153 The Londi- 
lions were that .it a given signal the parties were tn advance 
. . and to fire when they pleased. X87X II'nkjiS Bunsen in 
Hum Life II. vii. .ttd In no case could France have ob- 
tained more favorable conditions. 

b. On, stpon [plunder, sip, in, hy, of, ttiWCi the 
{this, that, such, ftf) eosuUtmiS!ae.X', now, usually, 
on condiiion that. 

c 1389 CiiAUCKK Delhc Blaunche 750 , 1 telle hyt the op a 
condicioun That thou (.halt hoolty, etc. e x^fix — Part. 
Ponies 407 But natheles, in this condicioun . . That she 
a-gre to his eleccioun. 1377 Langl. P, PI. B, xix. 474 In 
condicioun .. )iae bow konne defende. And rule hi rewme in 
resoun. cx^ Sosodone Bab. 607 Vppon a condicion I 
graunte the My dogh ter. ^1430 Merlin xiv. 203 Wc he come 
to serue yow, svith this condicion, that ye desire not to knowc 
oure nnmc.s, c xsaa Ln. Berners Hvon xiv. 149 He wolde 
pardon hym on the condycyon that he shulde neucr after 
trespas hym. 1335 Coverdale x Sam. xi. 2 , 1 wil make a 
coucnauncwithyou,of[x8ixon] this condicion, thnt I maye 
thrust out all yourc right eye.s. 1338 Starkcy England i. 
iv. X15 Certayn landy.s were gyven. .under such condycyon 
that, etc. 1337 North tr. Gurnards Dialt Pr, xoa oft To 
forbearc all the pleasures . .with condicion that they might 
be free from the annoyaunce. xttx Siiaks. x Hen. VI, v. lii. 
XS3 Vpon condition I may quietly Knioy mine owne , , My 
daughter shall be Henries. <rx3^ Marlowe yew of Malta 
IV. V, Of that condition I will dnnk it up. a x6x8 Raleicu 
Prerog. Part, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) iV. 309 [He] had the 
fifteenth penny of all goods given him, upon condition to 
confirm the great charter, x8oa Mar, EuOF.woRtii Moral 
T, (iSidt I. xii. xoo Upon express condition, that he should 
say nothing. 1833 Piu .scott Philip Jl, 1. vii, (1837I X24 On 
the condition that they should not bear arms for six months 
against the Spaniards, 

t c. Condition was used for on condiiion that. 
[cf. Cause because that,] 

1600 Heywood ssl Pt.Edw.lV, Wks. XS74 1 , st, I would 
1 had not, condition she had all. xfioa LUe T. Cronnuelt v. 
iv. 124 It IS too true Sir. Would 'twere otherwi.se, Condicion 
I spent half the wealth I have. xdo6 Shaks. Tr, d- Cr, i, ii, 
80 Condition I bad gone bare-foote to India, 

2 . Law. la a legal isstrument, e.g. a wiH, or 
contract, a provision on which its legal force or 
effect is maoe to depend. 

Condition inhtreni,<mb attaching to the tenure of property, 
and descending therewith to the inheritor; c. precedent, 
one that must be fulfilled before the title, advantage, etc,, 
aflected by it can take efiect ; c. siibssqnent, one tliat re. 
mains to be performed after the title, etc., has come into 
operation, ana the non-fulfilment of which may invalidate 
or extinguish the title or right. Cmdiltms of salt, the 
provisions under which sale by auction takes place. 

I'M Fraunce Lemners Log. i. xil 53 h, Hee snail , . observe 
such conditions as were annexed to the first donation, xfiax 
Termet do la Ley 73 Condition is a restraint or bridle 
annexed and JoynM to a thing, so that by the not perform- 
ance or not doing thereof, the portie to the condition shall 


receive prejudice and losse, and by the performance and 
doing of the same, commoditie and advantage, x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) VI. 448 Even in a deed there were no precise 
technical words required to make a condition precedent or 
subsequent. xBay J. Powell Devises (ed, 3) II. 251 Con- 
ditions, whether precedent or subsequent . . consequences 
flowing from the distinction, considered. 

Tb. Estate sipon or in condition \ one held sub- 
ject to certain, legal conditions. 

X574 tr. LitileteiCs Tenures 68 a. It is called estate uppon 
condicion, for thys that the estate of the feoffee isdefensable 
if the condicyon bee not peifoimed. i6z8 Coke On LUL 
201 a, Littleton hauing before spoken of Estates absolute, 
now beginneth to intreate of estates vpon Condition. 

f 3, Agreement by settlement of terms ; covenant, 
contract, treaty. Obs. 

X483 Caxion Gold, Leg. 336/4 Thenne thecondydon made 
all thynges were made lejy. 1335 Covlrdale Isa, xsviii. 
15 Tush. .as for licll we haue made a condicion with it . . it 
•shal not come vpon vs. 1368 Graiton Chron. II, 504 They 
within were glad to render the towne upon condition. x3gS 
SiiAKS. MerUi, V. i. iii, 149 If you repaie me not on such a 
day, In such a place, such .sum or sums as are Exprest in 
the condition. 1632 Lithcow Trav. iv. (16821 134 lie 
entred into a reasonable condition with me, nxyiSpLNN 
Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 674 There is no Govcrnnieiit in the 
World, but it must either stand upon Will and Power, or 
Condition and Contract. 

4. Something that must exist 01 be present if 
something else is to be or take place ; that on 
which anything else is contingent ; a piereqiiisite. 

X340 Ayenb. 193 Vour condtcions . . ssolle liy ine clmesse, 
be uersite is |>at me hise ycuo qlcdtidie and mid gund licrte. 
rx4oo Loll. 15 pre condtcoiins inak martirdom faite, 
)>.it is to sal, riatwisiies ofjie cause, chaiitablc pacience of )ic 
niartir, an viiriqtwisncs of jie iierscwar. 1673 lUx 1 1 n Cath. 
Theol, 11. I 17 You deny nut that (>nd knoweth rninictcinity 
whether the coiiiUtion of each Event will it self be or nor. 
X770 Elliciilr CV/ridw Wk.s. i79,<; 11 . 6 .Salvation .. not by 
the Merit of woiks, hut hy works, as ;i Condition. x86S 
M. Paitlson A cadent, Org. iv. iij Tlie condition of a 
successful school is the concentration of authority and re- 
sponsibility on one bead. 1875 J Iameri on Intetl. I, ife 11. i. 
46 Drudgery must be done. This is the cuiiditiun of all 
work whatever, and it is the condition of all success. 

"b. (As contrasted with cause.) Kacli of Ihe 
concurring antecedent circum-stnnccs viewed as 
ctmtribuiory causes of a phenomenim. 

1817 Cou RiDGi. Biog. Lii. 1 vii, 123 'Ihc air I bicathc, is 
the condition of my life, not its cniisu. 1846 Mil i Logic iii, 
v. 6 3 It is very (ommnii lu sjnglu out one only of tlie ante, 
cecients under the deiinmiiiatioii of Cuusr, ( .tiling ilie others 
merely Conditions. Ibid, The statement of the uuisr is in- 
tonitilcte, unless in some shape or ocher we intrciiltue all the 
lontlitions. x88o T. Fowli.r DiifwcA Logic 14 In .issigning 
the cause of a )ilienomcnun, it is sehlom thnt the iieKUltve 
(.oiulitions are mentloncil. Ibid, ix Wlmt, when emjiloying 
popular language, wc dignify with the name of I'niiso is 
tiint ( ondition which hapiiens tu be most prominent in our 
minds at the time. 

c, pi. The whole affecting circumstances under 
which a being exists. 

1836 Emerson Este, Traits, Voy. to P.itg. Wks. (Bohnl II. 
14 But under the best conditions, a voyage is one of the 
severest tests to try a man. x^x Tyndall Fragin. Sc. 
J. xii. 37X Geologists now nlin to imitate. .the conditions of 
nature. x88x Romane.s in Portn. Rtv. Dec. 740 Knviion- 
ment . . or the sum total of the external conditions of life. 

d. A single afTecting clement or influence, 

1863 Geo. E^i.iot Romela 11. viii. His arresting voice had 
bro^ht a new condition into her life, 
f 5. A restriction, qualification, or llmilation. 
c X380 WvcuF Serni. Scl, Wks. I. 80 Sum |»in}j men seien, 
wittnge Jwit it is so)j, afiermyngc )>c sentence wijiouten ony 
condicioun. a 1430 Knt. de la Tour 1 186S1 56 She ansuercu 
. . yef we etc of this finite peraventure wc ahutle deye, and 
thus she putte condicion in her ansiiere, i66x IIkahiiai l 
Just f ’ind, iii. 44 We are sorry for his sins under a condi- 
tion, that is, in ciuse they wete true. . But we nrc alisniutely 
withoutconoitiongladafourownlilierly. x84xj. R Young 
Math. Dissert, ii. 36 To impose upon those values, be they 
innumerable or not, a new condition or restriction. 

6 . Lo^ic and Grant war. A clause expressing a 
condition in sense 4 ; in I-ogic called also the ante- 
cedent, in Grammar the protasis, of a conditional 
proposition or sentence. 

x8^ Bowi'N Logic V. trS All Hs^thetical Judgments 
obviously consist of two partx, the ntst of which is called 
the Condition or Antecedent, and the second, the Conse- 
quent ; and the assertion or Judgment u, that if the Con- 
dition exists, the Consequent follows. 1874 Lat. 
Gram. II. 240 A condition qualifying an infinitive. 

7. Math., etc. The provisions or obligations 
which an expression or solution is required to 
fulfil. Equation ofconiitims : see quot, 

tSae Crabu Technol. Dict. S.V., Equation of Conditions t 
certain eiiuations in the Integral Calculus, of this form 

useful in ascertaining whether a proposed fluxion 

will admit of finite mtemration or a finite fluent. >883 
Lkuoksoorp Crtmoua's ProJ. Gcom, X83 There are four 
conics which sati&ly the given conditions. 

8 . In Cl, S. Colle^, a tecimical term of the 
class system (see CitASS 3 b). Candidates for ad- 
mission to any class, are examined on a fixed 
s^edule of 'studies * or subjects, but may be ad- 
mitted without passing in some of the subjects, on 
the condition that the requlate standard in these is 
attained within a given time. These studies or 
snl^ecta in axrear are then called cenditioHs, 

>890 Catalog, Lafayette College so, CoMditions.-~^tv&exAs 
entering with conditions are required to make them up 
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before the end of the term following that of their admission. 
Mod. Phelps was admitted with conditions ; he has now 
made up or worked off his conditions. The Faculty assign 
him Conic Sections as a condition. 

II. Mode of being, state, position, nature. 

9. A particular mode of being of a person or 
thing; state of being. (Formerly sometimes in 
pi. : cf. eircu7HStances.') 

1340 Hamfolc Pr, Cotisc. 769^ Alstyte als a man waxes 
aide ]7an chaunges his complexcion And his maners and his 
condicion. Ibid. 805 pus may men se, .What pe condicions 
er of an aid man. 137S Barbour Bruce i. 274 Schortly to 
say, is nane can tell The halle condicioun off A threll. 1339 
WoLSEY in Pour C. Bug. Lett. 10 The miserable con- 
dycion, that 1 am presently yn. x6w Shaks. A.Y.L. i. ii. 
13. tfcs Verstegan Dec. Iniell, viii. (i6s8) a6i The hcyres 
vnto some good estates or conditions of liuing. a 1636 Bf. 
Hall Re/u, IPks. (1660) so8 The Bell is tolled to give notice 
of his dying condition. 1667 Milton P. L, hi. x8i That he 
may knowhow frml His fall’n Condition is. 1733 Berkeley 
Aldfkr. II. § 10 Having both soul and body sound and in 
good condition. 1789 Bektham Priuc, Legisl. xviii. 26 note. 
We speak of the condition of a trustee as we speak of the 
condition of a husband or a father. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Brooke Parm ii. 19 Enquiring into the condition of his 
clothes. 1836 Sir B. Brodie Psychol Juq. I. iii. 75 No one 
. . can doubt the vast influence which the condition of the 
body has on the temper. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 104 The 
three conditions of a solid, a liquid, and a gas. .are physical 
states dependent mainly on Temperature. ^ *887 J. H. 
Gilbert Lect. Gro^cth Root Croj>s 17 \Vhat is termed the 
condition of land, that is the readily available fertility due 
to recent accumulations. 

f b. ellipt. State of matters, circumstance. In 
any condition \ in any case, in any circumstances. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars, T. r 24s He moste confessen hym 
of alle the condiciouns that bilongen to his synne. 1393 
Gower Cottf. III. For she founde her avi-sion Right 
after the condition, Which he her hadde told to-fore. *337 
North tr, Gneuards Diall Pr, (1619) 632/1 That..hee doe 
in any condition return with him. 

c. In condition (to do a thing) ; in a state, suffi- 
ciently equipped, prepared. Also out of condition, 

1693 Ment, CmI, Teeheley iv. 63 The Christian Army, .was 
in a condition not to be taken of a sudden. _ 1719 Mem. 
Lewis JCIV, X. 241 And put them out of Condition to keep 
the Field. X863 Carlyle Predh. Gf. (1865) III. viii. ii. 5 
The unhappy prodigal is in no condition to Te.sist farther. 

d. To changt (alter) one's condition : to get 
married, arch, or dial, 

%<jxz Steele Speet, No. 522 r j The chief motives to a 
prudent young woman of fortune for changing her condi- 
tion. 1768 in Weslefs yntl 25 May (1827) III. 321 You 
have also thoughts of altering your condition ; but if you 
marry him , . it will draw you from God. 18x8 Scott I/t, 
Midi, xxvi, She expected him to say ' Jenny, I am gaun to 
change my condition 

10. State in regard to wealth, circumstances; 
hence, position with reference to the grades of 
society ; social position, estate, rank. 

c X38A Chaucer W. Peu/ie in. 440 A ryghte grete companye 
. . 0 ? alie. ■ condiciouns. .Poore and riche, c 1386 — - Prol 38. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xi, (1495) 19s A seruyng 
woman.. of bonde condycion. 1509 Fisher Pmt, Serfu, 
Ciess Ric/unondWks, 290 Suche as were of lesse condywon 
maye encrease in hyer degre of noblenes. x^3 Bp. Hall 
Medii. ^ Yoivs u, § 4a, I will cast downs my eyes to iny 
inferiours, and there sec better men in worse condition. 
1610 Shaks. Temp, iii, i. 59, I am, in my condition A Prince. 
iMs Bk, Com. /’raj'er (Pickering 1844) 36 All sorts and con- 
ditions of men. 1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 183 Honour and 
shame from no Condition ri.se ; Act well your part, there 
all the Honour lies. 1833 Prescott Philip II, ii. i. (1857) 
195 la the middle classes ; and even in those of humbler 
condition. 

+ b. Formerly in//. = Circumstances. Obs. 

jAaj Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 206 The conditions of 
their families, X640 F, Hawkins Youths Be/iav, ii. (1663) 
12 Artificers, and other persons of low conditions. 1693 tr. 
Sallust a_66 It will not be amiss, briefly to say something of 
his Conditions and Education. 

c. Person of condition : i. e, of position, rank, or 
'quality*, arch. 

1673 ?-''des of Civility (ed, 2) 84 If we meet any person of 
condition in the street, .we must always give him the Wall. 
1733 Steele Cause. Levers 1. i, Dress’a like a Woman of 
ConiBtion. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ, Ref. Wks. 1842 I. 248 
Men of condition naturally love to be about a court ; and 
women of condition love it much more. xBaa Scott Peveril 
IX, Such satisfaction as is due from one gentleman of condi- 
tion to another, 1859 B baton Creoles ^ Coolies iii, 108 There 
were about, .one hundred women of condition in the colony, 
•j*!!. Mental disposition, cast of mind; charac- 
ter, moral nature ; disposition, temper. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T, 1433 He was so gentil of his con- 
dicioun, That thorughout al the court was hlS renoun. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur x. x, How be hit I loue not his 
condycyon, and fayne I wold be from hym. 3334 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel (1346) X viij, Womenna of a 
ryght tendre condicion. x6ii Bible 2 Mace. xv. 12 A ver- 
tuous,_and a good man, reuerend in conuersation, gentle in 
condition, well spoken also. [1700 Dryden Fables, Pal. ^ 
Arc. 393 So gentle of condition was he known.} 
fb. pi. Personal qualities ; manners, morals, 
wsvys ; behaviour, temper. Obs. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus ir. 1x7 For truly I hold it grete 
deynte, Akyngis sone yn armes wei to do. And ben of good 
condicions )>er to. 1388 Wvclif r Kings xiv. 24 Men of 
Rwmmens condiciouns weren in the lend. 1483 Vnlgaria 
MS Terestiio 18 b, I vnderstonde that thow haste amendid 
thy Mudicyonns. c 1535 Skelton Agst. Gamesche 12 Ye 
have knavysche condycyouns. 1330 Palsgr. 20B/1 Condy- 
cions, maners, meurs. 1586 A. Day Ettg, Seeretarie (1625) 
132 The very True and worthy conditions and behaviours, 
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that rightly doe produce and make a Gentleman. 1614 
Raleigh Mist, IPorid tv. Hi. § 20 II. 204 Her peruerse 
conditions made her husband seeke other wiues and Con- 
cubines. 1636 Featly Clovis Mysi. xx. 258 To breake 
their scholars of ill conditions. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. ii. 84 
He .said that Mercy was a pretty lass, but troubled with ill 
Conditions. lyxx Steele Sped. No. 71 P 14 By the words 
iii conditions, James means, in a woman coquetry, in a 
man inconstancy, 1830 Scott Diary 24 Dec. , This morning 
died. .Miss Bell Fergusson, a woman of the most excellent 
conditions. 

•f" 12, Nature, character, quality. Obs. 

^1391 Chaucer Astral as In soth, thou shalt fynde but 
2 degrees in al the zodiak of that condicioun. 1393 Gower 
Cott/, III, 90 Which [gamut] techeth the prolacion Of note 
and the condition, C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xviii. 81 For 
men of Inde er of Jiat condicioun [Fr. de iieie nature'] Fat 
Fai passe 11031 comounly onte of Faire awen land. ,1484 
Caxton Curtail a Thynges wh j'che of theyr owne condicion 
ben more to be inesprLsed than they that ben shewde by the 
lyf of another. 1386 A. Day Eng, Seeretarie t. (1625) X09 
A man shaped as you see, and as bold in condition as he 
appeareth in shew. 

1 13. A characteristic, property, attribute, quality 
(of men or things). Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 85 Hard chese Imthe pis 
condicioun in his operacioun, _ X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 41 He hadde som condimons of a clogge. 1309 Fish er 
P'UH, Serm, Ciess Richmond Wks. 291 These & many other 
.suche noble condy’cyons lefte vnto her by her Aunceti-e.s she 
kepte. 1330 Palscr. 208/1 Condicyon a prqpertic, proprieif. 
XS91 Shaks. Two Gent, iii. i. 273 Heerc is the Cate-log of 
her Conditions. x6ii Cotgr. s.v.Lonp, The wolfe went to 
Rome, and left some of his coat, but none of his conditions, 
behind him. 163a Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromemt^ ■t-jj 
Excellency of judgement, .more, .thnn any other condition 
whatsoever. 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs I. 77 The Condi- 
tions, or Qualities we ought to observe in the Bark are, etc. 

14. techn. ( from 9 ) a. = Proper or good condi- 
tion for “Work, market, etc. 

X846 Youatt // o/w 46s If the itourLshing property of /he 
hay has been impaired . . the animal will . . Io.se condition. 
1832 Smedley L. A mndel xxiiL 172 If he. .gets out of con- 
(litidh . , it alway.s bring.s him right again. x86o A IIY. Round 
No, 66. 384 Philip tugged like a Trojan, but his want of 
condition told ternhly, x868 Rogers /’ of. Econ. xxii, (cd. 3) 
293 Great merits for bringing stock into condition. iS^ 
Daily News 28 Jan. 6/3 AtMark-laiie to-day EnglUh wheat 
out of condition was unsaleable. 

b. Hop-grtnving. The fine yellow powder which 
contains the hitter aromatic principle that gives 
hops their value for brewing ; the lupulin. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ, 1 . 163 Dealers . .value the 
hops in proportion to the quantity of this powder which 
they call condition. xSys Uhe Diet. Arts I. 302 No hop 
should be gathered till the seed is matured | not for the 
sake of the seed itself, but^the nectarium, or farina, techni- 
cally known as ‘the condition', will be in larger particles, 
and its essential aromatic and bitter qualities more perfectly 
developed when ripe, 

Condi'tiqn, v. [a. OF. condkionne-r, corresp. 
to Sp, condicionar. It condizionare, incd.L. con- 
diiiondre (for cottdic-) to impose a condition on, to 
limit with conditions ; f. condition- Condition 

1. intr. To treat about conditions; to make con- 
ditions, make terms ; to stipulate, bargain xaith. 
Also with Uidirect passive, arch. 

1494 Fabyan VII. 643 For yo great .stomake of the father, 
y* he wolde not be condycioned with of y« sone, this vary- 
aunce contynued atwene them. 1330 Bale Ajpol. 59 (R.) 
Here he tymeth and condycyoneth with God whiche ap- 
proueth nothyng. 1596 Spenser State Irel. 73 Dishonour- 
able . . Co condition or make any tearmes with such Rascalls. 
1638-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 59 Will any of you bring 
in a tenant into your house before you condition with him? 
xyax Stbvpe Ecd, Mem, II. xv. 122 They were conditioned 
with to teach the religion, .that should be established. x8x3 
Jane Austen Emma m. iii. 286 She trembling and con- 
ditioning, they loud and insolent, 
ta. Const. (t *>■ thing. 

*$53 W. Cholsieley in Camd. Misc, (1853) II, 4, I con- 
ditioned with my sayde workeman for the tenne of x yerc.s. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Cen/ut. Rhem. N. T, (1618) 51 Con- 
di tioning with him of some painfull penance and satisfaction. 
X639 Fuller Holy War i. ii. (X840) 3 If they exceeded the 
time they conditioned for. xypi Paine Rights M. (ed. 4) j 
140 When the people of England sent for George the First, 1 
they ought at least to have conditioned for the aliandun- ) 
ment ofHanover._ _ 187a Spectator y Svpt. 1x27 The lalxiur- 
ers . might condition for any pro^rtion of the product of 
their labour . .which would still leave the capitalist, etc. 

2. trails.^ To stipulate or bargain for; to make 
the condition, make it a condition. 

a. with inf. or subord. cl. 

1549 Latimer tsi Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.l 27 God con- 
dycioned wyth the lewes, that theyr king should be .suche 
a one as he hym self wold cho.se them. 1370 Dec Math. 
Pref. 16 , 1 vse here to condition, the thing measured, to be 
on lAnd. 1578 Ximme Calvin on Gen, 362 He conditioneth 
to haue of us the consent of faith and obedience. x6x8 Bame- 
Veit’s Apol Eiv, It is conditioned betwixt us, that I should 
not name him. 1634-5 Brereton I’rav. (1844) 9 Except 
the wife and husband condition and conclude formally in 
writing , • that the longest liver mice all. 1792 Chiphan 
Amer. Latv Rep. (1871) n Bond c’ondirioned that J, should 
not depart the liberties. 1849 Jane Austen Mans/. Park 
C1870I I. IV. 34 He only conditioned that the marriage should 
not take place before his return, 
t b. with simple object. Obs. 

*57* Campion Hist, Irel xi. (1633I 34 Conditioning with- 
all their assistance to chase the Romanes out of Brittaine. 
i 6 sj Moryson liin, t. i«. L 199 Who being not rich by 
patpmony, take these ioumeys onely for experience, and to 
be inabled to that expence, doe condition this reasonable 


gaine, 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811I 1 . xxxvi. 276 He 
recommended himself to my favour at parting, .not offering 
to condition anytliing with me. 

0 . To agree by stipulation to do something. 

1624 Capt. .Smith Virginia ti 6 ag) 185 Captaine Powell not 
having performed his service in the West Indies he condi- 
tioned with the Company. 1629 R. Hill I’athw. Piety I. 
151 We condition with niin to obey him. 1722 De Foe 
Col, Jack (1840) 309 The full .sum in gold which I had con- 
ditioned to pay. 1889 Temple Bar Nov, 342 He conditioned 
in his marriage settlement to give her half his goods, 

3. To subject to something as a condition ; to 
make dependent on a condition to be fulfilled ; 
to make conditional on, upon, 

1330 [see Conditioning vbl. xA]. X64A J. Goodwin Dang. 
Fighting agst. Cod 25 Tliisjiberty of choosing Pastors . . is 
so conditioned, tliat it smiles only upon tlie rich. X786 
Burke W. Hastings Wfc.s. 1842 IJ. 188 lie lia.s gone .so far 
as even to condition the existence uf the revenue itself with 
the cxcIu.sion of the company, his masters, from all inter- 
ference whatsoever. 1884 Child Eng. tf Sc, I'of Ballads 
II, xxix. 260/2 A sea-fairy sends a maid to Arthur witli a 
magnificent gift, which is, liowcver, conditioned ujion bis 
grantinga boon. 1889 iUiw/owlMass.) jral, ij Fell, s/i Any 
action \^ich the Canadian representatives might take would 
have to be conditioned on llie British Government's ap- 
proval. 

4. To govern, qualify, limit, restrict, as a con- 
dition. 

A 16x9 Donne Bia^avaTor (16441 185 The intent and end 
Londitions every action,^ xfizg Gai'li. Bract. Thetyks 106 
Man bath his free motions .. neitlier is he conditioned., 
from the Ground he treads vpoii. X84X-4 Kmmi.son Ess., 
Prudence Wks. (BohiH 1 . 94 The laws of the world, whereby 
man's being is coiulitioneii.^ 1832 M. Aknih.i) Poems, F.m- 
pedoch's 1. li, Limits we did not set Condition all we do. 
1877 MoKi.iiY Grit. Misc. Ser. 11. 167 He knew how this 
law limited and conditioned progress, xVbx Nature XXVII. 
107 The si/e of the wire ..must he conditiiiiied . . t>y the 
purposes to which tlie instrument is to he applied. 

b. To be the (preccrlcntt condition of, to deter- 
mine as a condition the existence of. /ass. To 
depend upon as its condition, to be conditional on. 

1868 Rogeils Pol. Econ. v. led. 31 49 Ktonomii ally con- 
.sidcred, tlic exi.stence of mtmkind is conditiorn-il by some 
sort of saving. X877 Caiku Philos. Kant ti. xvii, 6*19 The 
idea of the existence of two separate worlds h Inch i-unditiuii 
each other. 

6 . a. Metaph, To subject to the qu.'ilifying con- 
ditions of finite existence or cognition. Also transf. 

x8ao SixW. Hamilton / lifcz/xx. (1852* 14 To think is to 
condition: and conditional limitation is the ruiidameiitat 
law of llie possibility of thought. 2864 Kt.s‘Gsi.i.v Rom, d* 
Teut. 76 ' 1 ‘lie natural human tendency to condition God by 
time. 

b. To constitute or frame with condition# of 
being. 

1837-8 Sears A than, ix. 72 The years for whidi the time- 
piece is conditioned and wound up. 1836 Masson Air , TA. 
Poetry 421 Wlio conditions the universe anew according to 
his whim and pleasure. 

6 . To charge (a bond' with clauses or conditions. 
[Cf. F. conditionner un acle.) 

x 6 yi Loud. Gas. No. Tosp/2 Enter into Recngiil/ances . . 
to be Conditioned in the I'orni hereiUKler expressed. Ibid. 
They and cv’ery of them respectively entring into a Rccog- 
nirance of the Penalty of Five hundred (louitds tt> His 
Majesty .. Conditioned in tlie Fuim hereunder wriiivn. 
X794 Christian in lUackstone’s Comm, ttSir)* II. 340 If the 
bond be simply conditioned for the payment uf money. 
X843 Sru’iijN I.ait's Entt, II. 198 Kvery jicrvin to whom 
administration is granted must give Iiond to the judge of 
the Court of Probate . . conditioned for duly collecting and 
administering the estate. 

7. Coum. To test the condition or state and 
quality of goods, esp, of a textile material ; spec, 
to assay the amount of moisture contained in a 
sample of silk. [F. conditionner vne soie-l 

1858 S1.MMONUB Did, Trade, Contlilioning sUk, a trade 
term fur the assaying of silk, in order to test the firoiiortiuns 
of moisture it contains. 1887 Yorkih. Post 8 Jan. 8 A 
manufacturer or wool merchant, for instance, wishing to 
have his goods conditioned, sends them to the conditioning 
house . . the officials . . will estimate the moisture in goods, 
dry a sample, and declare the weight tiefore and after that 
process, as well a.s numlier the counts, measure the tissues 
and the effect of scouring, and say what quantity of chemi- 
cals, or other admixtures fabrics contain. 

8 . U.S. Colleges. To subject to, or admit under, 
CoNDlTiDNS (sense 8 > ; to admit (a student to a 
class with the condition that he shall by a given 
time jrass a satisfactoty examination in a subject 
or subjects, in which, on his entrance examination, 

j he showed insufficient proficiency. 

I Mod. He Is conditioned in Demosthenes li. e. permitted to 
I go on with a class, but must make up for present deltciencVi 
by passing a supplemental’ examination in that subject by 
a given date). 

Con^tional {kjfodrjoniir, a. and sb. [ME. 
; conduioml, a. OF. condicionel (now couditionneV , 
' ad. L. comiicidnal-em^ i. ctnCdiciin-i see Con- 
dition sb. and -.tb.] 

A. adj. I. getierally, 

1. Subject to, depending on, or limited by, one 
or more conditions ; not absolute ; made or 
granted on certain terms or stipulations. 

Conditioned immortality % the theotofacat doctrine that 
human imnwrtali^ Is oonditiotwl upon {rith in Christ. Cpm- 
ditieual talei a sale of wbich the coiapletioa or binding 
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effect depend,) upoii^the performance of certain conditions ; 
a sale with the provision that tlie vendor may resume pro- 
prietorship on certain conditions. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVis. 111. 344 Bileve, Jiat stondi)> in 
geneial wordLs and in poiidicionel wordis. CX386 Chauckr 
Nun's Pr. T. 430 If his [God's] wityng streyneth neuer a 
deel But by nece!..sitee condicioneel lw.>*. -el]. 1577 Bul- 
liiiger's Decades Stt Of inforced sinne they make two 
sorts: wheieof they call one absolute, the other condi- 
tional!. 161X SracD Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii, 4 Onely to 
sweare a Conditional! Fealtie. x68a Scari.ctt Rxchmtges 
75 A_Pos.se5sor of a Bill may protest against a limitted and 
conditional Acceptance. X743 De Foe's Fug. Tradesman 
I. xix. 183 The promises are really not absolute but con- 
ditional, X873 J. HiciiAans Wood-viorkiii^ Factories 172 
A kind of concutional sale system; machmes are bought, 
and what is stranger, furnished, on trial. 1875 E. Wiin-i: 
Li/e in Christ iv. xxvi. (1878) 425 The belief in Conditional 
Immortality lingered in the churches, .for several centuries 
after the time of Athanasius, 
b. Const, on. 

X863 DiciOiNS Mut, Fr. i. ii, The son’s inheritance is 
made conditional on marrying a girl.. who is now a mar- 
riageable young woman. X8S3 Froudr SItoH Sind, IV. i. 
ix. 93 The king had made the return of his iiivour con- 
ditional on Bcuket's behaviour. 

2. Of or pertaining to condition, expressing a 
condition ; see 5-8 below, 
f 3. Of or pertaining to one’s condition or social 
status. Ohs. 

163a Litiicow Trav. x. fxfiSal 425 Their conditional ver- 
tues [are] .scmblable to their last and longest Coniiuerors. 

4. Iiixisting under conditions and linaitations ; 
subject to circuiustanccs. 

X837 Miis. CAKi.Yi.n: Fcit, I. 79 In_ this very conditional 
world.. lie that thinks least will live the longest. 1844 
EMr,R.soM Bed,, Vug, Amer, Wks. tBohn) II. 297 'llie 
population of the world is n conditional population, .not the 
licst, hut the best that could live in the existing .state, 

II. spedficaUy. 6 . Logic. 

Conditional judgement or jrojosition : one consi.sting of 
two categorical clause.s, the former of which, expressing a 
condition introduced by if or equivalent word, is called 
the antecedent tin Grammar protasis), the latter, .staling the 
conclusion, is called the consequent (apodosis\. Conditional 
syllogism : a syllogism having a conditional proposition for 
its- major pramts.s. 

1332 More Con/ui, Tindale Wks. 418/t Yf he tourne it 
from a cotuUciunal proposicion in to an affyrmatyue ante- 
cedent and consequent, x6a8 T. Sit.ncuu^ Logick aag 
'These compound axiomes are called Cunditionall in the 
common phrase of the Schooles ; heenuse, the first part 
is put Conditionally, not alssolutely. 17*3 Watt.s Bogle 11. 
ii, § 6 Conditional or hy|)othetical propositions arc tiiosu 
whose parts are united by tlie conditional particle if. X864 
Bowisn Bogie vii. 207 A Conditional Syllogism is one of 
which the Major Premise, and only tlie Mijor Trcinise, 
is a Conditional Judgment. 

6 . Gram. Of or pertaining to the expression of a 
condition. 

ConditUmal Mood or Mode', applied by Palsgrave to that 
form of the French verb which expresses the protasis of a 
conditional proposition (tlie Conditional of modern French 
being called by him 'Puieniiarj; in Spanish and Purtu- 
gue.se, applied to forms expressing both the protasis and the 
npodosis ('first' and 'second conditional';; in modern 
French and Italian to that which usually expresses the 
apodosi.s only. Conditional Conjnnelions ; such as are used 
in expressing a condition, e.g. if, unless, though. Com 
ditional Phrase ; a phrase equivalent to a conditional con- 
junction, e. g. provided that, supposing thai^ etc. 

X330 PAI.SCR, 84 Modes they have vii, the indicative.. the 
subjunctive. , thepotenciall. .the imperatyve. , theoptniive. . 
the condicional, the infinitive. Ibid, 'I'he condicional mode 
whicbe they use wlian they expre.sse condicion if a dede be 
to be done, as sy je barle, 1786 11 . ToOKE Furley 36 Those 
words which are called conditional conjunctions, are to be 
accounted for in all languages, .as 1 have accounted for // 
and An, x86x Gu CnAi[.i.u Fquat. (ed. a) App. 476 
The conditional mood has a fonn of its own, but the con- 
junctive particle.s are used as auxiliaries. X877 Bain Camp, 
Higher Gram, X48 The conditional clause is introduced by 
' if*. x^9 Ronv Bat.^ Oram. II, aog Conditional sentences 
. .sometimes the conditional particle is not expressed. 

7. La7V, 

Conditional estate : an estote held upon conditions prece- 
dent or sub.sequent, by the non-performance whereof it is 
defeated,^ Conditional fee', 'a fee restrained to some par- 
ticular lieirs, exclusive of others ’ (Blackstoiie). Conditional 
limitation : a coiulitioii in a grant or device, the non-fulfil- 
ment of which will cause the property to pass to a third 
party. Alsu (in sense x) conditional obligaiion, pardon, 
surrender, etc. 

X33a Huloet, Condiclonall posses.sion, or state, Possessio 
fiducinria. 1767 Bucicstonb Comm. II. x6x Another 
similar conditional estate, created by operation of law, for 
security and Entisfuelion of debts, is called an estate by 
elegii. Ibid, II. 369 If the surrender be conditional, and 
the presentment be absolute, both the surrender, present- 
ment, and admittance thereupon are wjiplly void. 1769 
/bid. IV, 394 A pardon may also be conditional . . the king 
. . may annex to his bounty a condition either precedent 
or subsequent. xSsy J. J, Powell Devises (ed. 3) II. 285 
The clause cessed to be merely a condition of forfeiture, 
and became a conditional Hmiiation. x8fi4 Serjt. Man- 
ning in Aihenumn 27 Feb. 30^/2 For more tlxan two cen- 
turies after the Norman Conquest^ if land were given to A. 
and the heirs ofhls body, A. was said to acquire a conditional 
fee. A child being horn, the condicion was fulfilled, and 
A, the donee, became absolute owner, and could dispose 
of the estate as freely as if it had originally been conveyed 
to him in fee simple. 

8 . Math. Applied to equations that state the 
conditions. 

S84X J. R, Young Math. Dissert, ii. 61 The conditional 
equations themselves are equally undeterminate. 


B. sb. (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

1. A word or danse expressing a condition. 

ff_xS33 Frith Wks. 71 (R.) The text hath not that con- 

ditioiial, although I was contented to take it at your handes 
to see what you could piove. 1873 Black tr. Guizot’s 
Frmice II. xxv, 479 A peace, which, in spite of some con- 
ditionals favourable to France, left the principal and fatal 
consequences, .to take full effect, 

2. Gram. A conditional conjunction ; the condi- 
tional mood of the verb. 

_i39x Percivall .S^._ /Jfcr. F, Conditionals as si, Aduersa- 
tiues, as A nnqne , . will haue a subiunctiue. 1609 Vf. Sclax i:r 
Three/. Preservative (1610) B iva, Copulatives somtimes 
haue force of conditionals, X671 H. M, tr, Erasmus' Colloq. 85 
Now we will vai-y them by Subjunctives or conditional:.. 
Mod. The Conditional is the imperfect of the Future. 

3. Logic. A conditional proposition or syllogism. 

x8a8 Whatelv Rhet, in Eucycl. Metivp, 258/1 Adopting 

the form of a Destructive Conditional. xSdy Atwater 
Bogie xoA As has been shown before also, Disjunctives may 
be turned into Conditionals. 

Conditionaliat (k^ndi-Jonalisi). [f. prec. -f 
- 1 ST.] One who holds or advocates some condi- 
tional principle ; in 17 th a one who held that the 
grace of God is dependent on conditions. 

1678 T. J[ones] Brit. CIi. 584 Nor are the defenders of 
free grace, .to reproach him streight for an Arminian, Pela- 
gian, or our ConditionalLsts, or Moralists, for a Puritan. 
Couditioiia‘lit7. [f. as prec. + -itv: cf. F. 
comUtionnaliiii\ The quality of being conditional. 

x6sx Baxter Inf, Bapt. 92 Let others plead for its caus- 
ality; I plead hut for its conditionality. 1664 K, Mori: 
Myst. Iniq. go [The] conditionality of the promise. X726 
Avi.ifi'b Parerg. 346 A Ltliel ought . . to be free from . . 
Generality, Obscurity, Duplici^, Conditionality, and Dis- 
unity. x88x A. B. Bruce Chief End Rev, v. 227 The theory 
of conditionality explains all the facts, 

Condi'tionalize, d. rare. [f. as prec. -i- -tze.] 
irons. To make conclitional upon something else ; 
to qualify ; f ahsol. to make conditions. 

X776 Dinholiad lyni) 14 He will carry on the spirit of 
conclitionalizing. 

Coudi'tiouallyyti^v. [f. CoNOMioNAii-h-LYU.] 
In a conditional manner; under conditions. 

X483 Cath. Angl. 74 Condicionaly, a XS3S 

More On the Passi<in'R]/is. 1286/1 Other gyfles gyuen hyni 
condicionally, 1644 Quarles Barnabas .f li. 270 Thoiigli 
life he not absolute^ granted, yet death is hut conditionally 
tlireatened. 1793 Jay ItUle), Treaty of Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation . .conditionally Ratified by the Scn.ate of the 
United Stales. 1883 Baw Rep. 24 Chanc. Div. 30 Liberty 
to disclaim wa.s given condiltonally on the payment of 
fb. On condition (that]. Ohs. 

X371 Goluino Calvin on Ps. xx. 2 ConditloiLally that 
wee forget not to pluck up good hsu-ts to ns in tribulation. 
17x4 Earl Gxi'oru in Swift’s Wks, (1778) KV, iu8, 1 may 
prevail to renew pur licence of absence, conditionally ymi 
will be present with me. x8x8 Scott Rob Roy iv, I give 
my vote and interest to Jonatlian Brown . . conditionally 
that he fetclies us another liottle. 

T Coudi'tionary, a. and sh. Ohs. [ad. med.L. 
condiliSnari-its (for contlic~) rscoudicidnalis con- 
ditional : see -aiiy.] 

A. adJ, -CoNinixoNAl,, hypotlielxcal. 

1663 Flecknoe Rnigm, Char, ixo She troubles her self 
besides with coiiditionary thoughts of things that ne’er were, 
nor are, nor are like to be. 

B. sb. Something of the nature of a condition ; 
a stipulation. 

X678 Norhls Coll. Mise. fxd^pl xpx Would God in mercy 
dispense with it as a conditionary, yet we could not be 
li^py without it. 

Conditionate (k^ndijon^l), a. and sh. [ad. 
mGd.L. condiliontlt-ns, pa. pple. of conditionarc : cf. 
F. conditionni.’l Conditioned ; subject to or limited 
by conditions ; formerly said of limited monarchs. 

*633 CONIJITIONATK V. x]. 

X39S Bell Surv, Popery iii. iii. eoz The will absolute, and 
will conditionate. c 1643 Maximes Unfolded 40 Sometimes 
they are for an absolute Emjperour, and then.. for one con- 
ditionate, 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles HI. » The Dominion 
, .is not absolute but limited and conditionate. Buk- 

NET39 Art. Pref. 8 The Doctrine of Conditionate Decrees. 

B. sb. A thing conditioned ; a thing depending 
upon a condition ; a contingency. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. X5G Future conditionates 
cannot be the object of Divine Science. 1846 Sir W. 
Hamilton in Reids Wks, SSo Every sensation has not a 
Perception proper a.s its conditionate. XB7S Veitch Bvere- 
Urn 5X Similar conditionates or consequents. 
Conditionate (k^ndijoneit), v. [ad. ined.T.. 
condition-are to impose a condition, to limit, f. L, 
eondUion-em ; cf. F. conditionneri\ 
fl. To make conditions, agree upon conditions, 
stipulate, trails, and intr. Ohs. 

*S3> Bsllendbn Bivv 1. (1822) 55 The faith and band of 
trewis, as it was condicionate afore be Romulus, was in- 
violately ob-servit be the Veanis. 1642 W. Ball Cavealfor 
Subjects 4 They have power to conditionate with their 
Kings or Princes. 

2. trails. To affect, regulate, or limit, as a con- 
dition ; to be, or act as, a condition of. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep, 129 We cannot, .conceive 
any science therein which suspends and conditionates its 
eruption. x8j5a-9 Toon Cycl. A nat, IV. X424/X The different 
degiee of thu .. metamorphosis ..conditionates the differ- 
ence of its anatomical development. X874 H. R. Reynolds 
yohn Rapt. v. S a. 3x9 This impression of John's may have 
been further conditionated by his knowledge of the sanctity 
and mystery of Christ's birth. 


T 3. To determine the condition of ; to qualify. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. tv. 289 So is it usual] 
.. to qualifie and conditionate the twelve moneths of the 
year, answembly unto the temper of the twelve dales in 
Christmas. 

4. = Condition E/. 3. rare. 

xOtS J. W. Gisos Philol. Studies (1857) *^3 ^ complete 
denial of what is represented in the condition, and . . in the 
clause conditionated. 

Hence Condi ‘tionating vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 
36i2-s_Bp, Hall Cotitenipl. O. T, xviii. i, That tins con- 
ditionacing of subjects was no other than an affront to their 
new master.^ 1632 G.aule Magasirom, X14 Were [these 
arts] any whit the better, or safer, for thoae cautioiiings and 
conditionatings, so prerequired 1 x888 A. M. Fairbairn in 
Conteuip. Rev. Nov. 7x7 The high necessities belonging to 
his [Augustine's] theistic thought weie qualified .. by his 
artificial and conditionnting sacerdotalism. 

Coudi'tiouated, ppl. a. [f. Cunditionatb v. 
■h -edI.] =s Conditionate ppl. a. 
xS8x Andrcson Serm. Paulas Crosse 88 Consider likewise 
of Christes conditionated prayer for the Figge tree. 1630 
Exerc, couc. Usurped Pcaoers 3 Their con.sent . . may he 
absolute, or conditionated. 1638 J. R. Chr. Subject vii. xox 
In the performance of his conditionated dutic. 1856 J. W. 
Ginns Philol, Studies (1857) *^7 The conditionated clause 
or consequent. 

Condi'tioiiately, [f. Conditionate a. 
+ -LY^,] In a conditionate manner; byway of 
hypothesis or conditional proposition. 

X626 Ailesburv Passion .?erm, 13, So he knew conclition- 
ately what the jewes would have done upon better know- 
ledge. 

Conditioned (k^ndi-Jhnd), ppl. a. [f. Condi- 
tion sb. and v. : prob. originally after med.L. con- 
ditiondtus or OF. condicionnf.^ 

I. From the j/». 

1. Of persons : Having a (speciiicd) disposition 
or temperament ; -disposed, -tempered, -natured. 

0x430 Knt, de la Tour lx868) 16 Daughtres . . wclle 
manered and cundicioned. 13x6 TiNnALi; Rom, i. 29 
Evill condicioned [x6xx full of malignitie]. 1396 S11AK.S. 
Merck, K iii. ii. 295 The decrest friend to me, the kindest 
man, The best condition’d. 16x3 WiTiir.R Abuses Stript 

I. viii, A Crook.back't Dwnrfc , . condition’d like an Ape. 
1663 F. Hawkins Youths Behav. 87 A good conditioned 
wife [u.vor ben/ niorata] is the best portion, a 1749 Cuaik- 
m;y Wks. (1766) 204 They were silent and better cundiiioned 
to one another afterwartls. x86o Sea Board the Union 1 1. 
19 An ill-conditioned woman. 

b. Having a 'specified) social eoiuUlion; fiif 
(good) condition. 

1632 Havwari) tr. BiondCs Rromenn xa ner,.courtosI<'.. 
[to] others. .liQw meane cimditioited soever. 0x641 ih*. 
MumiAtiv Acts tt Mon, I16421 390 These conditioned men 
bee thu Attest instruments of such flattery. 

2. Of tilings : In a (specified) condition or state ; 
having a certain condition or nature. 

1548 Gvsr I'r. Masse 86 Acknowledging , . the common 
bread and wyne to be nothing leae then Ivke condicioned. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. jii. vi. 38 Every suostaunce it con- 
ditioned To chatinge her hew. x6t6,SvRFL. & Markii. 
Country P'amte 369 Sow in a well conditioned ground that 
which was growne In an ill conditioned ground. x68x 
Yarkanton Eug, Imprav, 11. 137 We ought to sell our Fish 
as well conditioned as they. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scot/, 

II. 34 The highest and best conditioner! cattle. x868 Helps 
Renlmah t. (1876) i What, .an ill-conditioned planet I 

3. Placed or set in certain conditions, circum- 
stances, or relations ; circumstanced, situated, 

1831 CoLERiixii: Tabtt’.t. 14 Aug., In countries well 
governed and happily conditioned. x86S Browning Ring 
^ Bk. II. 564 The creature thu.s coiiditiuncd found by chance 
hlothcrhuod like a jewel in the muck. x88i B. SANnER.so.N 
in Nature No. 610. 1142 A frog so conditioned (with the 
brain removed] exhibits, ns regards its bodily movements, 
os perfect adaptiveness as a normal frog. 

II. From the vb. 

4. Settled on conditions ; fitipulatcd, bargained. 
X632 Brome Novella 11 . i, He bargain'd with her . . But in 

the night In the conditioned bed was laid a Moore. 

1 5. Dependent upon conditions, conditional. Obs. 
0x656 Bp. Hall Wks. (1660) 374 A conditioned, and 
uncertain expectation of what man would or would not do. 

6 . Subjected to conditions or limitations. « 

X84X Emerson Beet., Conservalive Wks. iBohnl II. 

Wisdom does not seek a literal rectitude, but an useful, 
that is, a conditioned one, 1849 W. Smith Diet, Grk. ^ 
Rom. Biog, 111.402 I'he ultimate putpose of all conditioned 
existence. 1878 T. Sinclair The Mount jo The drama 
being to him only a more conditioned epic. 

7. Dependent upon, or determined by, an ante- 
cedent condition. 

x86o Mansel Prolegom. Log. 229 Whenever a condition, 
whether material cause of a fact or formal reason of a con- 
clusion, exists, the conditioned fact or conclusion exists also. 

8. {rfw/. The conditioned', a. Applied to the 
consequent in a conditional proposition. 

X864 Bowen Bogie iii. 53 Tliis axiom i.s properly called 
that of Reason and Consequent or the Condition and the 
Conditioned. Ibid. vii. 310 To aftirm the Reason or the 
Condition is also to aflirm the Consequent or the Conditioned. 

b. Metaph, That which is subject to the con- 
ditions of finite existence and cognition ; opposed 
to the unconditioned, absolute, or infinite. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discust.(xSsz) 14 The conditionalty 
limited (which we may briefly call toe conditioned; is thus 
the only possible object of knowledge and ofppsiti ve thought. 
*836-7 — Metaph. xxxviiL ( 1870 ) II. 373 The Conditioned 
U that which is alone conceivable or cogitable. 1846 — in 
Reid's irks 9 x 1 's The T.aw of the comutioned That all 
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positive thought lies between two extremes, neither of 
which we can conceive as possible, aisd yet, as mutual con- 
tr^ictories, the one or the other we must recognise as neces- 
sary. iMa SrENCCR First. Princ. {1880) _8i The Uncon- 
ditioned therefore, as classable neither with any form of 
the conditioned nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot 
be classed at all. 

f 9. Used a^sol. = Provided, on the condition. 
1623-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. i. (1682) 228 Such of them as . . 
had a desire to stay in Spain, .were suffered to do .so. .con- 
ditioned, that they would be Christened. i6ai — Help to 
Hist. (1671) 341 The [manoi] . . was held of old by Grand 
Sergianty of the Kings of Erig, , conditioned that the Grantees 
should for ever be the Knight Marshals. 

Condrtiouedness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] The 
state of being conditioned. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev, II. 22 Well-conditionedness of their 
future lives. 1884 tr. Lotze's Mctaph. 267 That there is . . 
a relation of unchanging conditionedne&S between the ele- 
ments of the svorld. 

Condi'tioner. [f. Condition ». + -eb.] 

+ 1. One that makes conditions, a bargainer. Obs. 
1598 Florio, Patte^intore, a bargainer, a covenanter, 
a conditioner, a promiser. 

2, An agent that brings into good condition. 

1888 Advt. in Amer. Fanner (Chicago! Dec., Charcoal 
Powders . . A splendid conditioner and medicine. 

Couditioningf (k^ndi'J'anig), vhl. sb. [f. Con- 
dition S'. +-INGI.] 

1. The making of conditions, stipulations, etc. ; 
subjecting to conditions. 

1530 Palscr. 140 Some [conjunctions] betoken coudision- 
yng if a dede be done, ns si if. i6m Bkown Erasm, CoUoq, 
5/1, 1 don't like your way of conditioning and contracting 
with the Saints. 1875 ’'iys.vsc.w Litcretins 56 The series of 
conditionings of the Visible Universe. 

2. Comm. The testing of the condition of silk and 
other goods : see Condition v. 7. Conditioning 
house : an establishment where this is done. 

1838 SiMMOHDS Diet. Trade, Conditioning Houses, trade 
establishments in London and Manchester, whete silk is 
assayed. 1^4 Mandi. Exant. 21 Mar. 4/3^ A repoit fiom 
the Milan silk market states that the conditioning returns 
remain very high. 1887 Yorkslu Post 8 Jan. _8 (/leading), 
A Conditioning House for Bradford. .Its principal object is 
to estimate with as perfect accuracy as possible the weight, 
measure, or purity which may form the basis of a contract 
concerning textile materials . . Goods which go forth with 
the warranty of a certificate from the conditioning house 
manager . . Larger piemises, specially adapted to the business 
of conditioning, will be necessary. 
Condi'tioniugiT)//. a. [f. as prec. + -ing2.] 

1. That conditions ; linoiting, qualifying, etc. 

x86o Elucott Liyi Our Lord 1, 35 Who submitted for 

our sakes to all the conditioning circumstances of earthly 
life. x886 Gurney Phantasms 11. 323 The conditioning 
event or state on the agent’s side. 

2. bringing into good condition or slate. 

■iB&^ Advt. ill Land fy Water 16 Mar. 7/1 Patent con- 
ditioning dog biscuit (containing bone). 

+ 3. Used absol, = Provided, on the condition. 

1820 Scott Jvanhoi xl, That good grey gelding, whom I 
heartily wish upon his legs again, conditioning his master 
lay there houghed in his place. 

’t'Coudi'tionly,Gi/z'. Obs. rare. [f. Condition 
sh. + -LY 2 .] =( Conditionally. 

C1380 Wyclif Semi. Sel. Wks. II. 33 pe witt jiat telliji pis 
condiciounly. 1581 Sidney ^ Stellah&x, And though 
she glue but thus conditiooly This realme of blisse. 
t Co'XlditOr. Obs, Also -our. [a. L. conditor, 
agent-n. from condSre ; see Condite a.2] A. 
founder ; an institutor (of laws). 

X534 Ld. Bernf.rs Gold. Bk, M. Awrel. (1346) Ffw, Yf 
men lyued lyke men, and chaunged not the rule 01 con- 
ditours. x6^ Blount Glossogr., Conditor, a builder. 

t Co'nditory. Obs. [ad. L. conditdri-um re- 
pository, spec, for the dead or their ashes, f. condSre. 
A repository ; spec, a place for depositing the dead. 

170^ Phil, Praas. XXV. 2108 The Egyptians . . provided 
Conditories that might be lasting as the Body. 

Conditour. obs. form of Conduotob, 
t Co'ndi’ture. Obs, [ad. L. conditilra pre- 
seiving, etc., f. condtre : see Condite «,1] 

1. Preserving or pickling ; seasoning. 

x6xo Barrough Meth. Physick vin. (1639) 418 These three 
. . differ onely in the manner of conditure. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renon'sDisf. 77*Confections which after their conditure 
must be preserved in sugar. 

2. A pickle, a condiment. 

a x68a Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 104 A Conditure and 
Sawce much affected by Antiquity, 

tCondivi'de, ». Obs. [f. Con- + Divide.] 
trans. To divide co-ordinately. 

*656 U- Serjeant] tr. T. IVhitds Peribatet. Inst, xax 
The differences of. .Vegetables and Animals, both from, one 
another and among themselves, are condivided by the op- 
position of contradiction. Ibid. 194 The Substance against 
which 'tis condivided. 

So Condi'Vident, a. rare. 

1776 Bentham Wks. (1838-43) I- 228 That branch . . he, to 
distin^ish it ftom those otheis its condivident branches 
(membra condivideiitia) terms law municipal. 
Coudivi'sion. [f. Con- + Division.] One of 
two or more co-existing logical divisions. 

*837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxv. (1866) If. 23 One and 
the same object may. .he diffemntly divided from different 
pomte of view, whereby condivisions (cmidiaisiones) arise, 
which, taken together, are all reciprocally co-ordinated. 
Condle, -er, obs. fF. Candle, Chandlee. 
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+ Coudo‘gf, Obs. Also 6 coudogge. [Con- 
jectured to be a whimsical imitation of concur 
{cur = dog) ; but no evidence has been fotmd of 
its actual origin.] intr. To concur, agree. 

1392 Lyly Galathea iii. iiL 247 Often doth it happen, that 
the just proportion of the fire and all things coucurre. A’. 
Concurre, condogge, I will away. X623 Cockeram 11, To 
Agree, Concurre, Cohere, Condog, Condiscend. 2637 Hey- 
wooD Royall King m. Wks. 1874 VI. 47 Clown [to Bawd] 
Spealce, shall you and I condogge together! 1649 News- 
Leit, IX Jan. in Clarendon St. Papers II. App. 4 So both 
juntos are ngieed to condog together. 1678 Littleton Lat, 
Eng. Diet., Conenrro, to concur, to condog. 

(A circumstantial statement purporting to relate how this 
word originated at the preparation of Littleton’s Lat. Eng. 
Dictionary is a notable instance of the Actions put in cir- 
culation before the history of woids was investigated.) 

Gondoke, obs. illiterate form of Conduct. 
Condolance, obs. form of Condolence, 
t Coudola'tiou. Ols. [f. Condole w.+-ation: 
not on L. analogies.] The action of condoling; 
condolence. 

1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 217 To receive the 
condolations of the grandees. 

Condolatory (k^ndff«’latari), a. [f. Condole, 
after console, consolatory, and the like: not on 
L. analogies,] Exi^reasive of or intending con- 
dolence. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio! 1737 G. Smith Cur. Relat. I. i. 
87 He leceives their condolatoiy compliments. 18x4 Bvhdn 
Let. to Moore 3 Aug., The condolatory address to Lady 
Jersey. x866 Iiixpairick Sham Sqr, 288 He .. received 
Cockaigne’s condol.Ttoiy visit in prison. 

Condolaunt : see Condolent. 

Condole (k^ndJu-l), d. [ad, L. condolcre (Ter- 
tullian, Jerome) to suffer greatly, suffer with, feel 
another’s pain. (Cf. F. condouloiry\ 

I. intr. 

•h 1. To sorrow greatly, grieve, lament. Ohs. 

[x46o-<m Cf. CoNiiOLENT.] 1S90 SlIAKS. Mids. N. !. ii. 20 
That will aske some tearcs in the true performing of it, .1 
will condole in some measure, 1398 Tofte Alba (r88o) xig 
Fur my Sinnes fore Heaiten I do condole. 1630 Fui.li r 
Pisgnh II. iii. 94 We cannot but condole, that the sanie 
persons were afterwards poisoned with heieticall opinions, 
2. To grieve mth\ to express sympathy with 
another in his affliction. (The only extant use.) 

<2x603 (3 . Eliz. Let. in Heame's Collect, (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) 
II. X89 Vve . . have dispatched this Gentleman . . to condole 
with you in the sense of your Love. x66i Bramjiall ymt 
Viml. ii. IS To condole with them in their sufferings. 17x0 
Steele Tatter No. 114 Fi, I contented myself to sit by 
him, and condule with him in Silence. X784 Cowfer Lett. 
Nov., To condole with you on the death of a mother aged 
eighty-seven would be absurd. X87X Morley Voltaire (x886) 
168 A man who writes a touching and pathetic letter con- 
doling with a friend on the loss of his wife. 

b. absol. To express condolence or sympathy. 

z63x Hoonns Leviaih IL xxiii. 126 An Ambassador sent 
. .to congratulate, condole, etc. 1777 Burke Corr, (1844) 

II. 135 The tories are very eager to congratulate. It was 
not handsome of them not to condole on the ill-successes of 
last year. 1833 Ht. Mahtincau Loom Lugger 11. vi. 109 
Three quarters of her acquaintance came to condole. 

II. tram. Obs. 

f 3. To grieve over, bewail, lament (misfortune'). 
x6o7 Hleron Wks. 1 . 179 How tender-hearted the Lord is, 
and how he doth, .condole our miseries. X633 T, Cranlly 
Amanda (1639') 3* A grieved soule, That with repentance 
doth his sinnes condole. 1654 R. Codrincton tr. Plisi, 
Ivstine 496 He . , somtimes would lamentably condole him, 
being slain. X748 Richardson Clarissa (x8iz) VII. 325 
A person . .whose sufferings I condole. 1788 New Land, 
Mag. 9 His death was no less pleasing to one party than it 
was condoled by the other. 

+ 4. To express (formally) one’s sympathetic re- 
gret at (a misfortune). 'Obs. 

1396 Danett tr. Comines 346 The Venetians Generali, 
sent the steward of his house thither to condole the late de- 
ceased Marchionesse death. 1683 Luttrell Brief Eel. 
(1837) I, 332 They are sending hither ambassadors to con- 
dole the death of the late king. X7a6 Wodrmv Corr. (1843) 

III. 329 He was sent .. to congratulate King George the 
Second, and condole with him me death of his father. 1827 
Sir H. Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 143 note, Elizabeth 
had sent to condole the death of Frederick the Second. 

fb. To grieve with (a sufferer) ; to express one’s 
commiseration of or sympathy with. Obs. (Now 
supplied by 2.) 

D. Rogers in Ellis Orig. Lett, it, HI, 151 Others 
which have condoled and congratulated the yonge Kinge. 

Hen. V, ii. L 133 Let vs condole the Knight. 

Petit, for Peace 4 They., must either incur these 
sufferings, or condole them that undergo them. 17x0 Addi- 
son Whig Exam. No. 3 v 4 They are comforted and con- 
doled ..by their fellow-citizens. 1779 Sylph I. 6 They 
condoled me on my misfortune. 

■f 6. r^. To bewail oneself ; to mourn. Obs. 
*iy*^*ssi^CompL Eesanumdxj Condole thee here, clad 
all in black Despair, xyxo Steele Taller No. 222 T 9 It 
would be impossible, .to condole himself long in that Situa- 
tion, without really dying for his Mistress. 2767 Babler I. 
4 Should I fail in the attempt, I must condole myself with 
a line of my friend Horace. 

i* Condo'leance. See Condolence, sense 2 . 
Coudo’lement. [f. Condole -4- -uent.] 

+ 1. Sorrowing, bew^ing, lamentation. Obs. 
i6oa Marstom Antonio’s Rev. v. vi, All hearts will relent, 
In sad condolement at that hearie sound. x6oa Shaxs. 
H ant, i. H, 93 To perscuer In obstinate Condolement, is a 


course Of impious stubbornnesse. 164X Milton Animadv, 
Wks. 1738 I. 8g Centurion Afranius .. falls into a pitiful 
Condolement. 

2. The expressing of sympathy with another on 
account of loss, bereavement, or other grief. 

1656 Finett /' br. Ambass. 212 This Ambassador came 
hither for condolement of the Duke his master. 1672 Wood 
Life (17721 390 .An Address of Condolement for the Loss of 
the (jueen. 1842 J. H. Niwman £.//. of Fathers 98 She 
thus .speaks of him. .in a letter of condolement. 

b. (.with a anti //.) An expression of sympathy 
with any one in his suffering or loss ; in (piot. 
i(3o8, a tangible expression of this, a solatium. 
x6o8 SiUK.s. Per. II. i. 136 There are certain condolements, 
certain vails, 1670 Timple Let. Wks*. 1731 II. 223 Your 
Excellency will have ieceived..iny Condolements upon my 
Lord Nortliumberland's Death. X793 Mrs. H. Parsons 
Woman as she shou/d be III. 43 Poor Harley entreats his 
respectful condolements for every sorrow you feel, 1879 

J. Todhunter Aices/isgo, I thank you nil For yourcoit- 
dolemcnts. 

Condolence (kflntlowlcns). Also oon- 
doleance, -dolanoe. [f. L. condolcre to Cunixilk, 
on I., type *condolentia (cf. dolmtia) : see -ence, 
Lut in 17th c. the Fr. condoUitnee c. in Littri*, 
an irreg. form) was introducutl in sense 2, and 
this and the accessoiy form condolance long pre- 
vailed. The stress appears to follow roNiHiLE, 
unless it originated in F. condoit'ance \ L. nn.Tlogy 
would give condolence, like indolctue, insolence, 
etc.] The action or fact of condoling, 
f 1. Symiiathelic grief ; sorrowing with and for 
others. Obs. 

t6o^ llot.i.AUii Plutarch's Mor, 130 That conduleiice and 
fellow-feeling with our neighbours. *633 T. Apa.ms /.‘. i/. a 
Peter iii. 15 There is a condylciiLc, orgiicviiig for the p.tiiis 
of others. 1636 I5i.oi'Nr Giossogr., CotuMcHce, a syiiijimby. 
X72X Baii.iv, C’ondolente, a Sympathy iu Grief, u !• cl low- 
feeling ofanotlier’s Sorrows, etc. 

2, Outward expression of sympathy with the 
grief of others ; esp. formal exjircssion, as in the 
obs. Compliments of condolence. In this sense the 
French or frcndiifted comioleanct, eondolmue, were 
at first used. 

a. 16x9 VcT. Doncaster Let. in Eng. fy Germ. (Camdenl 
132 He made me , . discharge the office of condulcuuce for 
the late Emperor. X683 D. A. Art Converse 43 A ttmiple- 
ment of cuiidulcance to your friend upon the death of his 
wife. 1689 Loud. Gat, No. 2438/1 The King . . received . . 
the Compliments of Condoleanceuf the Aiithassadors. .uikiii 
the Death of the Queen. X726 Butli-r Seem, v, 84 Con- 
gratulation indeed answers Condolearice; imtjioth these 
words are intended to signify certain forms of uvitiiy, rather 
than any inward sensation or feeling. 

/3. X691 Lend. Gas. No. 3631/2 Complimenis of Cundu- 
lance upon the Death of the l^te Elector. X7XZ Ibid, No. 
4849/x Compliments of Condolance on the Emjierorn Death, 
1777 Robrrtrok Hist, Amer, 1, 11. 99 ‘1 bey lamented their 
mLsfortune with tears of biiicere condolance, 
y, [174a H, Walpole Lett, II. Mann 11834' I. xl. 163 Will 
you make my Compliments of Condolence. 1 XT47 Gray 
Lett. Poems (1775) 188 One uut{ht to be particularly careful 
to avoid blunden, in a com|jliment of condolence. X733 
Johnson, Condolence, the civilities and iiies'iaRes of friends 
upon any loss or misfortune. Z857 H. Mili hu Test, Roikt 
ix. 378 Rather a subject of condolence than of congratu- 
lation. X87Z Macduff Mem, Palmes xxii. 308 Oh, the 
bitter mockery of commonplace condolence i 

b. (withjS/.) A (formal) declaration or expres- 
sion of empathy. 

a 1674 (JLARENUON Hist, Reb, xvi. (1843' 864/z Foreign 
Princes addressed their Condolcancrs to him. 18x7 Jeffrey 
in Ld. COckburn Life II. Ixxvi, The condolences of his 
numerous friends. 1838 Dickens Nich. Niik, xii. To which 
condolences Miss Skiueers added others etiually calculated 
to raise her friend's spirits. 

t Condo'lency. Obs. [f, as prec. + -bnct.] 

1. = CONDOLENCK I, 3. 

x6aa Donne 5’rrw. xvi. 153 The first were shed in a con- 
dolency ofa humane and naturall Lalamiiy fallen u|Kin one 
family : Lazarus was dead. 1668 Lend. Gas. No. 336/2 He 
turned his intended Congratulation into Condolency for the 
Death of the Young Aren Duke, itfaix Bekihah Il'ks.'X, 
530 Condolencies, as welt as mournings, ait; had things, 

2. The quality or slate of being condolent; com- 
passion; commiseration. 

1643 Rutherioro Tryal Tri. Faith (18451 273 When 
Godheareth Ephraim bemoaning himself, .it puctetit Cod to 
a sort of pinch and condolency. a X703 Burkitt t A'. T. 
Mark vi. 34 What condolency and sympathizing pity. 
CondoleiLt (k^dJn'lfnt', a. [ad. L. condolent 
em, pr. pple, of condoHre : see Conikile and -knt, 
But in Caxton perh. lepr. F, condoutant, •dolant, 
from condttuIcnrf\ 
tL Sorrowing greatly. Obs, 
c 2460 Play Sacram. 746 W‘ Condolent harte & grete 
sorowyng. X490 Caxtpm Entydos xsXu 11800) 78 Swete 
chante condolaunt ouei* them that ben a^fi^geo. 
tb. Expressing sorrow- Obs. 

1691 "WooDA/k. Oxen, tR.\ His vein for ditty and amor- 
ow ode was eMeemed most lofty, con^lent and passionate. 

2. ^rrowing for another, compassionate; ex- 
pressing sympathetic grief. 

*5^ V ONc Dituta 380 To make thy setfe compasrionate and 
condolent for m^ tender yeetes. JoHKSOH Let. to Miss 

Porter X3 Apr. m BesvetU, The newspaper has Informed me 
of the death of Captain Pottm. 1 know not what to say to 
you condolent or consdlatory. ffin Wimtik Syst, Hush, 
»3 Im dw iwar In a seanlng coadotentmaotK*) hewaih 
mg the sitnatko of tu offi^ring. 
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CONDUCE. 


Coudoler (kpndJniDi). [f. CoirootEf-Eiii.] 
One that condoles. 

1727 Philip Qttarl (1805) gs These words., turned the 
oflicious condoler into a revengeful rival. 1753 Johnson, 
Cotidoler, one that coinplhnents another upon his misfor- 
tunes. 1796 Sir.DMAN Surinam I. v. 103 These., crowd 
their ap.'u iments with innumerable condolers. 18x3 Mar. 
Edgeworth Patron. I. xiv. 211 The hand of reproaching 
condole IS. 

Condoling (k^ndju-liq), vhl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ingI.] The expressing of sympathetic grief. 

i6ia-s, Bi*. Hale Coniempl. N, T. iv. xxxii, That all . . 
bear their part in these puhlique condolings. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbisrt Tj'ov. 73 All which moved him to such condolings 
that, .he beseeches them to leave oil wounding him. 

Condoling, a. [f. as prec. + -iNG!i.] That 
condoles ; expressing sympathy in sorrow. 

2590 SiiAXS. Mi<ls. N't I. ii. 43 A louer is more condoling, 
X654 Ln. Orrery Partheniaa (1676) 177 He .sent it . . with 
a condoling Letter. 1700 Blackmore Job 82 And by con- 
doling words her love express, a 1720 SiiErpiELD (Die. 
Buckhm.) IPhs, (1753) ipS You, like officious and con- 
doling friends, But more alllict that mind you would 
compose. 

Condolingly (k^ndo«-liqli), adv. [f. p'rec.+ 
In a condoling manner, with condolence. 
a X7XX Ken I/^'mtwtheo Voau Wks. 1721 III. ig8 He could 
not but condolingly resent Judaick Rage. 1824 Galt 
Rotlu'lan i. vii, 'Ah 1 these wars '. .s.iid the Jew condolingly 
— ' men will fight 

f Condo'ma. Zool. A name applied, after 
BiiiTon, to the Koonoo {Antilope slre/siceros), to 
which word it is apparently related. 

X774 Gor.nsM. Jf/at, Ilisl. 1x776)111. 80 The second anomal- 
ous animal of the goat-kind, Mr. Bufibii calls the Condoma. 
It is supposed to he equal in .sire to the largest .stag, but 
with hollow horns, .with vaiied fiexnrei,, 1777 G. Foiester 
i'^oy, round It'. I. 89 The Coodoo..from whence the name 
of M, de BulTon's Condoma is probably derived. 18x2 
.Smei.me & Wood tr. Pnfforis Nat. Hist. VIII. 235 Our 
condoma was very gentle. 

CoJi-doiti.e‘sticate, v. rare. [f. Con- -f Do- 
MicHTiOATu ».] trans. To cloniesLicate along with 
oneself ; to make a member of one’s household. 

X84X I'raser's Mag. XXIII, 222 Not only did I thus con- 
dnmesticate him. 


Condo'xuinate, a. [f. L. coit- together + 
dominate ppl. stem of domvuJri to lord it, have 
dominion : uf. condominium^ Pcitaining to joint 
rule or condominium. 

1883 C. Lown Jiiog, Itismarck I. 337 Tlio King of Prussia 
had acquired the cuniplelo prapriclorship of Lauenburg by 
buying up Austria’s condominatc rights over that Duchy. 

II Condominium (kpnddmfniiJml. [mod.L., f. 
Con- + dominium lordship ; cf. convivium, con- 
tuberniim, etc.] Joint rule or sovereignly. 

CoiulominUtm is the subject of various Latin treatises of 
i7-i8tli c., chiefly by German!,, e.g. Frommanus /)<.’ Condo- 
Minio Terr/toriali, Tllliingen, 1682, Hence Buinct'.s u.sc. 

« x7Xjt Huhnet Own Time (1823) IV. vi. 412 The duke of 
Holstein began to imild some new furls, .this, the Danes said, 
was contrary.. to the condominium, wliich that king and 
the duke Imve in limt duchy. x88a Sat. Ren. 16 .Sept. 361 
The establishment of a new condominium witli all Europe. 

Condonance (k/Xndiii>'niins). [f. L, eonddm-re ; 
sec -ANcii.] =s Condonation. 

x06$ Athetnenm No. xg6g. nB/a Nor ask condonance for 
his errors, xSSa T. Mozley Remiu. 11. cxxvi. For every- 
thing short of fanatical and intolerant atheism, there was 
not only condonance, but a certain degree of admiration. 

t Condonate, v. Obs. [f, L. conddn&t- ppl. stem 
of condondre-. see CoNDONuand-ATE.] « Condone, 

X636-8X in Blount Glossogr, 1602 in Coi.es. 

Coudouatiou (kpndtmei'/sn). [ad. L. conddna- 
iidn-em, n. of action f. conddndre to Condone, 
The English use was taken from the Latin casuists 
of the io-i7th c . : cf. the later verb Condone.] 
The pardoning or remission of an olTcnec or 
faxtU; the voluntary overlooking of an offence, 
and treatment of the offender as if it had not been 


committed; now (under influence of the legal use 
in b.) most frcijuently used of action towards the 
offender which tacitly implies that his offence is 
passed over. 

x6s^ Bi». Moiintaou Ah/. C.rsarvi. 169 The blot, .of sin, . 
remaining in thesouleor man, in like manner as it did before 
condonation. ^2630 Jackson C'reed iv, 11. vii, Wks. III. 
34s To hold that .. God's favour or condonation (to use 
their Latin word with addition of one English letter) is. .re- 
quisite for our acceptance or approbation with Him. xSyx 
MoRt.KV Voltaire (1886) 99 There ought to be little condo- 
nation of the foibles, and none at all of the moral obliquities, 
of the dead. 1883 E. Garrett yir Any Cost xvit. 296 Mrs. 
Brander'.s easy condonation of the sins of one who was * so 
pleasant in society’. 

b. /.a-w. The action of a husband or wife in the 


forgiving, or acting so as to imply forgiveness, of 
matrimonial Infidelity. 

xySS-ox Sir W, Scott (Ld. STOWBLL)in Consisted Rap, 
1 . 130 Condonation is a conditional forgiveness whicti does 
not take away the right of complaint in case of a continu- 
ation of adultery. 1799 — in Haggard Rep. 1 . 793 Condona- 
tion is forgiveness legally releasing the injury : it may be 
express, or implied . . It would be nord if condonation by 
implication was held a strict bar against the wife. 1838 Sir 
C. (^RESSWELL in Times 13 Dec. 8/6 Condonation meant a 
blotting-out of the olTence imputed, so as to restore the 
offending party to the position which she occupied before 
the offence was committed. The English word 'forgiveness' 

• VoIaII. 


as commonly used, did not fully express the meaning of 
'condonation*. 1839 Pmillimore in Swabey Rep. I. 34B 
The word and doctrine of condonation was introduced into 
the law of England fiom the Canon Law. The expression 
‘ Condonalio ’ does not even occur in the Civil Law. 

• If In classical LaL sense : only in Diels. 

1623 CocKERAM II, A gluing, condonaiicn. 

Condo‘n.ative, a. rare. [f. L. conddndt- -1- 
-IVE,] Of the nature of, or expressing, condonation. 

1840 Nenv Month. Mag. LVIII. 460 The expiatory and 
condonative operation of the lips being interchanged. 
Coudoue (k^ndJan), V. [ad. L. cottdonare to 
present, give up, remit, forgive, pardon, f. con- alto- 
gether + ddndre to give : see Donation, Paedon.] 

[Early dictionary entries appar. merely reproduce the 
Lai, vb. : 1623 Cockeram, Condone, to glue. 1636 Blouni 
Gh>ssogr., Condone or Condonate, to give willingly, to for- 
give, or pardon. X73X Bailey vol. II, Condone, to pardon, to 
forgive. Not in Johnson, Ash, Todd, Richardson, Web- 
ster 1828, or Craig X847.] 

1 . trans. To forgive or overlook (an offence), so 
as to treat it as non-existent ; esp. to forgive tacitly 
by not allowing the offence to make any difference 
in one’s relations with the offender : 

a. in technical use, in reference to a violation 
of the marriage vow. 

[In it.s Latin form, a term of the Canon Law and of the 
casubts: cf. Sanchez Pc Samii Matrimonii Sacramento 
Dhprdt, (Antwerp 1607) citing Barbosa, ‘ Reconciliationem 
conjugis e.ssc diiplicem..cxpics8am, tacit.'im..tacita autem 
cst quando facto ipso animus condonandi indicatur.' Hence 
it came into the Divorce Act of 1857, and thus into ordinary 
use. The d>. Condon AT toN luid been in earlier use, having 
been orig. taken from the casuists’as a theological term.] 
1837 Aet 20 ij- ai Viet. c. Bf g 31 {The Divorce Act), 
And .shall not find that the petitioner lias . . condoned the 
adultery complained of. x8>^ Ld. St. Lfonards 1/andy bk. 
Prop. Law xii. 73 The petition will be disniLssed if the peti- 
tioner lias been accessory or conniving, .or has condoned (or 
forgiven) the adultery. 

D. in ordinary use. 

, 1837 R. Congreve Rss. (1874) 84, I conceive we did wrong 
in .seizing India. No subsequent experience warrants our 
considering that wrong as condoned. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Hng. III. 273 Charles in his consent would condone before 
the wot Id the .iffront of the divorce of Catherine. 2839 
De (Duincev Arf. Carlisle on Wks. XIII. 30 note, Wo 
‘condone* his cowardice, to use language of Doctors' Com- 
mons. x86jj Milm an Si. PanHs i. 9 'The Pope condoned the 
iricgularity. 

2 . Of actions, facts: Tocausethecontlonalion of. 
X871 Daily News 21 Sept.. 'That fact alone would condone 

m.iny .shortooiniiigs. 2874 H.R. Rbynomis John JSapt, ill. 
g I, 130 Tlic willingness ot the people to relinquish irksotnc 
duly, .has almost condoned the assumptions and devices of 
piiestcrafi:. 

CozLdoner (k^iidJumoj). [f. prcc. + -eu i.] One 
that cundoncs. 

2869 Pall Mall G. 22 July 11 He must get rid . . of all 
those too ready cundoners of the coup ePitat. 

Condor (kf/’nd^). Also 7-8 oondore, 7 "9 
ountuT, (8 candoro, oontor, oontur, 9 ooxidur). 
[a. Sp. condor, ad. Peruvian cuntur the native 
name. (See Skeat in Trwts. Philol. Hoc. 1885, 95,) 
In Lng. the stress is shifted to the first syllable.] 

1 . A very large South American bird of the vulture 
kind (Sarcorhampims gryphus\ inhabiting chiefly 
the high regions of the Andes, having blackish 
plumage, mixed with white in the wings, and re- 
markable for the caruncle that falls over the bill, 
b. California Condor : the great vulture of Cali- 
fornia {Caihartes califontiamts'), resembling the 
South American Condor in size and other charac- 
teristics. 

X604 E. G[rimstonk] D' Acosta's Hist. Indies iv. xxxvii. 
Those [birdcb] which they call Condores, be of an exceed- 
inir greaines, 2694 H. Sloank The Cuntur in Phil. Trans. 
XVni. 62 Other Fowls.. ofalarge size, called Cuntur, and 
Iw the Spaniards cormptedly Condor. 1743 P. Thomas 
Jml. Anson’s Voy. 93 As for Birds, there are some . . so 
small. . they are taken for Bees or^ Bntter-fiies ; And others 
again call'd Condores, .so vastly big, that they’ll kill a Calf, 
and devour n great Part of it. 2773 in JVesley's^yrnh 24 
Feb. (1827) III. 473 Tliey have brou^it..a prodigious bird, 
called a contor, or contose, aiiove .six feet in height, of the 
eagle kind, whose wings, eximndcd, measure twenty-two 
feet four inches. 1830 Hbrschci. Stud. Nat. Phil. 84 He . . 
perceived, at an inimcasurableheight,afliglit oFcondors soar- 
ing in circles, 2849 Mrs, Sabine tr. Humboldt's Vimv 0/ 
Nat. 11,40 Of the Condors, the largest individuals found 
round (juito nie.isured with extended wings 14 (nearly 15 
English) feet, and the smallest 8 feet. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec, iii. (2873) The condor lays a couple of eggs. 

attrib. 2873 Dixon Two Queans 11. vt, His condor nu.se 
and golden locks. 

/Ig. a 2837 Campbell Power of Russia i, Poland by the 
Northern Condor's beak And talons tom, lies prostrated. 

2 . A .South American gold coin. 

[2849 Mrs. Sabine tr. Humboldts Vinos of Nat. H. 44 Gn 
the first declaration of the political independence of Chili, the 
Condor appeared on the coinage as the symbol of strenglli.] 

Coudor, obs. fonn of Condbe. 

Condoret ikp’nd^ret). notve-vfd, [f. CoNDon + 
-BT ; cf. eagleil\ A young condor. 

2873 Collins Sgr. Sileh. I. xii. 268 He had. .brought 
two young condorets down the precipices to the city. 

+ Oondomn, v. Obs.—^ [ad. L. condormi-rt to 
sleep together,] ‘ To sleepe with one* ^Cockeram 
1533). So tOondojfjaitioa. (Blount Glossogr. 1674), 


II Condottiere (koadpttygre). Also (erron.) 
condottiero. PI. condottieri (-rz). [It. con- 
dottiere, f. coniiotto conduct -iere, a later variant 
of -iero, lepr. late L. -eruis for -drms.'\ A pro- 
fessional military leader or captain, who raised a 
troop, and sold his service to states or princes at 
war ; the leader of a troop of mercenaries. The 
name arose in Italy, but the system prevailed 
largely over Europe from the 14th to the i6th c. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxviii. From this 
latter practice arose their name Condottieri. 2832 Groie 
Greece yi. Ixxi. (1862) VI. 323 He had now become a .sort of 
professional Condottiero or general. 2874 M01 ley Barne- 
veld II. xi. 30 The already notorious condottiere Ernest 
Mansfeld. 

attrib. 2822 Byron IVernern. i, A kind of general con- 
dottiero system Of bandit warfaie. 2887 Sat. Rev. 21 May 
741/2 Hawkwood. .A highly respectable .specimen of the 
condottiere .species. 

Hence CondottieTism. 

2887 Sat. Rev. 8 Jan. 33/2 Mere follow-my-Ieader-and- 
keep-my-place condottierism, 

Coxidrin, obs. form of Candaueen. 
Oondrodite, var. spelling of Ciionduodttk. 
x8a6 Emmons Min. 214. 2868 Dana A/zVi. 363. 
Conduce (k^ndi/ 7 's), a. [ad. L. condiic-cre 
to lead together, collect, unite, connect ; also, to 
hire, contract for; also of things, to contribute, 
be serviceable, conduce ; f. con- together -f- dhedre 
to lead, draw. This L. verb, which became in 
F. condttire (with lengthened stem conditis-), has 
given many Tcpresentatives in English, viz. i. con- 
due, condye (through Er.), with 2. the shortened 
coml ; 3. conduce ; 4, conduyte (through Er.) ; 5. 
conduct : the last two from the ppl. stem con- 
duct-. Of these cond, conduce, conduct, survive in 
diflerentiated senses.] 

fl. trans. To lead, conduct, bring (/rV. and 

Const, to. Obs. 

c X47S Parienay Prol, 206 Here 1 hym require To thys node 
mcayde ; and hysniodcrswet Mi m.iter conduce to tlicende. 
2324 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 1 . loi By cause that I shuld 
conduce home my said Lords conipanyc. 2317 Wolsey to 
Hen, VIII in St, Papers (U.), Izicr was sent unto my 
lodging the Lardinall of Bourbon, 8lc. to loiuIihc me to my 
ladies presence, 2634 Sir T Hi kih'bi Trav. 160 To coii- 
tlucu things to some order out cf this chaos of confusion. 
1632 Reluj. IVotlon. 93 To conduce hither the most lovely 
and vertiious princesse, 2638 'T. MiainoN Ltwe 4 If'artv, 
i, I am conduc’d by williiignusse to dye. 

+ b. To bring together, contribute. Obs, 

2727 Bentley Serm, xi. 377 They conduce every one U'.s 
.share to the. .Beauty of the whole. 

+ 2 . (Sc.) To engage for money or other con- 
sideration ; to hire. Const, inf with io, or simply. 

2302 Will of Bremftid (Somerzet Ho.), That my executors 
conduce and wage an honest nreest . . to syng, etc. 2336 
Brllkndbn Cron, Scot, (1822) 1 . 256 He conducit ane gret 
nownier of schippu and weirmen,^part with the riches he 
wan in the weris of Italy, .to cum in Albioun. 2609 Skene 
R eg. Map., Stat. Robl, I, 33 He quha is conduced be 
prayer, or be price, a 2630 Sfottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 
VI. (2677) 330 Gowry . . conducing a ship gave out that he 
would forthwith depart, tr. Buchanan's De Jure 

Regnl 37 Who for greater gain may be conduced to fight. 

1 3 . To bring about, bring to effect. Obs, 

2328 W01.SBY in Strype licel. Mem. I. i. 2i Your provident 
dexterity in the wise conducing of these his weighty 
matters. 2327 — to lien, VIII in St. Papers (U.), For the 
conducing and .setting forthe of good aimtie and peace be- 
twene your highnas and her son. 2319 in Burnet 
Ref. II. 96 For conducing the Kings purpose. 

*f* 4 . intr. To lead. Const, to. Obs. rare, 

2624 [Scott] Vothes Anglies Dcd. 2 As so many Lynes 
conducing to ilieir Centre. 

6. 7 i> comfuce to : to lead or tend towards (a re- 
sult) ; to aid in liringiiig about, contribute to, make 
for, further, promote, subserve. (The current sense.) 

2^ A. Day Plug. Seeretarie i. (1625) 133 Much may the 
cviTl example of some lewdly eiven, conduce hereunto. 
x6o6 S11AK.S. Tr. 4 Cr, ii. ii. 168 The ReaMiis you nltedge, 
do mure conduce To the hot passion of distenni'red blood, 
'I’hen to make vp a free determination, 2630 tr. Hobbes’ 
lUetn. Philos. (1839) 79 How circumstances conduce sever- 
ally to the production of effects. 2fw3 Moxon Meek. 
K.\.erc, 237 The well-working and bonding of Ilrick-walis 
conduces very much to their strength. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Plug. I. 65 In all the virtues which conduce to success 
in life, the Scots have never been surpassed, 
b. with person os subj. rare. 

2879 Green Read. Eng. Hist. xix. 99 He was resolved 
not to conduce to what he considered idolatry. 

Cw Const, mf, with to. 

1606 [see above], a 2626 Bacon Sylva { 33s The Boartng 
of Holes in that kinde of Wood , - seemeth to conduce to 
make it Shine. 2736 Butlbr Anal, 1, vii. 126 Means very un- 
desireable, often conduce to bring about Ends-.desiteable. 
+ 4 . Const. ttififiS. Obs. rare~K 
2649 Sbldbh Laws Eng. i. xxxiii. (2739) 52 As might best 
conduce with the benefit of the Inhabitants. 

1 6 . a. To be profitable oradvantageons (to), Obs, 
2622-2728 [see Conducing ppl. a, a]. X633 60 Sianley 
Hist. Philos, (2701) ia4,'2 These conduce mum to the wise. 

+ b. trans. To be advantageous to, to profit. 
Ohs. rare. 

1377 N0RTH8ROOKB Dicing (1843) 6 Any thing that may 
conduce and benefite the mystical bodie. 
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Of uncertain meaning : ? intr. (for rejl^ ‘ con- 
ducts itself, cairies itself on, goes on 
1606 Shaks, Tr. * Cr. v. ii. 147 Within my soule, there 
doth conduce a fight Of this strange nature, that a thing 
inseperate, Diuides more wider then the skie and earth. 

Conduceable : see Conducible. 
t Condu’ceftil, Ohs. [f. Conditce + .tiii,.] 
Conducive ; helpfitl, profitable, subservient. 

1635 Hevwood Hienu'ch. vii . 483 Plato . . proueth Astro- 
logie to be. .conducefull to Agriculture and to Nauigation. 
1645 S. Bolton Arraigtnn. Err. 328 Very Conducefull, 
and apprimely requisite to the well-being, .of the Churches. 
fConduceBieilt tk?ndi 77 ‘sm&t). Obs. [f. Cow- 
DnoE o. + -MENT ; cf. indwement^ 

1. The action of ‘ conducing’ or bringing about. 
1333 Edvv. VI in Strype Eccl Mem. II. n. xiv. 36a To do 

their best for conducement of it to eflfect. 1630 Hubbert 
Pill FortneiUiy Pref. 3 If thou wUt but read . . it maybe to 
the conducement of thy good. 

2. The quality of conducing to, or promoting; 
condnciveness. 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ' Anew. (1633) S7 It may be of some 
conducement to his cause. 1645 Milton Tetrach, Wks. 
1738 I. 236 Their breeding, which is of main conducement 
to their being holy. 

b. <ms&\-coitcr. A thing conducive. 

163a Lithoow Tmv. iv. (1683) 138 Their ilches .. their 
Forces of Wars, and the manner of their conducements. 
1633 T. Adams Ex^, 2 Peter'd.. 14 Dressing her. .and fitting 
her with all conducements. 1646 T. Hobton Simi^ s Discov. 
32 A means, and conducement to somewhat else. 

3. Tendency. ^ 

1646 T. (Jbegoby Notes ^ Oiseru. (163°) ^8 The Conduce- 
ment of all this is hut Cabalisticall. 

+ Coudu’ceuce. Obs. rare. [f. L. conduc^-e -h 
-EUOE.] The fact of conducing or lending {to') ; 
tendency, subservience. 

*677 Gale Cri. Gentiles II, iv. 439 ^This Tendence and 
Conducence of althings to one first Being. 

t Condtt'cency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ENOY.] = Condnciveness. 

1671 Flavel Fount, Life xxi. 63 What Aptitude or Con- 
ducency is there in this ordinance. 

Conduoend, obs. form of Condesoend. 
t CondU'Ceilt, a, Obs, [ad. L. eonducent-em, 
pr. pple. of conducSre to Conduce ; see -ent.] 

1. That conduces ; that tends to, promotes, or 
contributes to bringing about, some end or pur- 
pose ; subservient, conducive (fa, \foj^. 

1360 Abp. Pahkeb Corr. (1833) ray Considerations con- 
ducent to the general reformation of the clergy. 1634 
Jackson Creed vii. i. Wks. VII. 8 All Ihinm . . needful or 
conducent to oursalvation. 1643 Martin'sEcho in Frynne 
Discov. Slasw^^St/rrs 44 That would be more conducent 
for the Kingdoms good. *687 P. Henby in M. Henry Life 
idii. To put him in circumstances conducent thereunto. 

2. Advantageous, serviceable ; = CoNDUCiBiiE a. 

*378 Banistkk Hist. Man rr. 40 In great cryinges, 'and 

swallowyng of the meate. .those [Cartilages] are much con- 
ducent, 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon.' s Adv. Learn. To Edr. 
a Acts.. which respecting the end whereto they were insti- 
tuted . . are very conducent. 

tCoudu'cer. Obs, Sc. [f. CoNDuoB 2 +-eb 1.] 
One who 'conduces’ or hires, 
c 1373 Balfoub Practices 617 (Jam-l Gif . . ony . .keip not 
his conditioun . , he that is hyrit sail render agane to the 
conducer the haill hyre that he was conducit for. 

t Conducibvlity. Obs, [f. next : see -ity.] 
The quality of being 'conducible’ or conducive 
{to something) ;=CoNDTrorvBNEas. 

167a Wilkins Hat. Reliz, 1. xiv. 214 Deriving their obliga- 
tion from their conducibifity to the promoting of our chief 
end. 1683 J. Corbet Free Aciiom i. §9.7 The conduci- 
hility of that Effect to some Good. 

t Condu'oible, a. {sb,) Ols, Also y conduce- 
able. [ad. L. conducibil-is, f. conducere : see -BLE.] 

A. ac^'. 

1. Capable of conducing; tending or fitted to 
promote (a specified end or purpose) ; = Con- 
ducive. Const, to (rarely Jiir). 

1546 Bale Euz, Votaries n. (1330) 8r A thyng very con- 
duoyble to the vnderstandyng of the scriptures. 1607 
Walkington Off, Glass L (1664) 12 More conducible unto 
their healths. 1667 Nafhtali (1761) 143 A most conducible 
expedient fox the securing the ends thereof. *7*0 Welton 
Suffer. Salt of God II. xv. 401 Nothing that could be any 
wayes conducible to the Accomplishment of this Mighty 
Work. 1736 Amory Bunch (1770) I. 23 Conducible means 
to social happiness, 
b. Const, inf. with to. 

1379 Fenton Guieciard. xv. (1399) 707 So conducible his 
example to carle the mindes of his souldiers to contemne all 
peril]. 1(584 Manton Exf. Lords Pr, Wks. 1870 I. 214 
Outward afflictions . . are not so conducible to humble a 
graciousheart as temptations. 

2. Conducive to the desired end ; advantageous, 
expedient, serviceable, beneficial. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad, i. 113 She shall go, if more con- 
ducible That course be than her holding here. 1637 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden clviii, Caraw^ seeds, .are veiY con- 
ducible to all the cold niefs of the Head. 1683 J. Corbet 
Free Actions i. § 9. 7 Sm , . cannot be willed of God as a 
thing convenient or conducible. 

If 3, Factilious archaism ; = ' That may be led ’. 

1848 Landor Exam, Shake, Wks. II. 287 It is a tractable 
and conducible youth. Ibid. II. 290, 

B. sb. A conducible or conilucive thing, 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, n. ix. an These Motions of 
Generations and Corruptions, and of the conducibles there- 
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unto. 1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles II. in. 17 Aristotle and 
Plato cal such things as conduce to the Wel-being of the 
Bodie and Life, ‘Goods’: the Stoic will not have them 
called so, hut wpoijvu.iva, ‘ conducibles’. 

t Condu’cibleness. Obs. [f. prec. •+ -ness.] 

= CONDUCIBILITY. 

*647 H. More SotizofScul To Rdr. 7/1 Pleasantnesse in 
themselves, or conducibleiiesse for the finding out of the 
right frame of Nature. Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 
(1834I ais Conducibleness to a pleasant, .life. 

t CoxLdu’Cibly, adn. Obsr-^ [f. as prec. + 
-ly 3.] In a ‘conducible’ or conducive manner; 
‘ in a manner promoting an end ’ (T.). 

1818 in Toon ; hence in mod. Dicts- 

Condu’cing, tpl, a. [f. Conduce -f -ing^.] 

1. That conduces or leads to an end or purpose, 
t a. Const, fo. Obs. (Now expressed byCoNDUCivE). 

1386 A. Dav Eng. Secreiarie t. (1625) 31 For whatsoever 
is.. affined with vertue, or derived fiomvertue, or conduc- 
ing to vertue. 1637 Austen Frm't Frees Ep. Ded., Cider 
bang, .exceedingly conducing to health. 1728 ^ Morris 
Ess. Anc, Archit. 23 It is not a little conducing to the 
Justice due to .so great.. a Soul, 
f b. Const, mf. with to. Obs. 

1697 Dampieb Voy. (1698) I. lii. 38 What they thought 
most conducing to obtain their ends, a 17x6 Blacicall 
IVks. (17231 1 . 62 Such Means as arc conducing to obtain 
what he desires. 1728 R. Morbis Ess. Anc. Archit. 50 The 
most conducing Cause to attain a just Character. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. v. 116 Far from necessary or certainly con- 
ducing to form a habiU 

c. without to. {rare.) 

1632 Litiigow Trav. viiL 342 To make short this pre- 
amble, or conducing comjilement. 1728 R. Morris Ess. 
Anc. Archit. 10a A conducing Cause of Decay. 

tS. That conduces to the end in view; profit- 
able, serviceable, beneficial ;‘=CoNDUCTBbE 2. (See 
Conduce 6 .) Obs. 

i6ax Burton Anat. Mel. u. ii. vi. iii. (1631) 301 Acceptable 
and conducing to most,.. especially to a melancholy man. 
2636 Culpepper Eitg. Physic. 37 The .seed is conducing to 
al the cold griefs of the Head and Stomach. 1728 R. 
Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. p. xx. Passages which may be 
conducing to myself, in relation to the Subject. 

Hence + Oondu'cingly adv., in a manner con- 
ducing to an end. 

165S S. H, Gold, Lose 45 Any who. .hath power, and will 
conducingly and savingly improve it. 1728 R. Morris Ess. 
Anc. Archit. 103 Badness of the Materials, and the Employ, 
ment of illiterate Workmen, all conducingly unite to the 
general Cau.se of the Decay of the whole Fabrick. 

Conducive (kj3iidir7'siv), a, {sb^ [An analogical 
formation from Conduce after conduct, con- 
ductive, nnd such words as abus-ive, ffossess-ive, 
invmt-ive, formed on L. ppl. stem. See -ive.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the quality of conducing or tending to 
(a specified end, purpose, or result) ; filled to pro- 
mote or subberve. Const, to (t for, towards), 

1848 R. Overton in A. Seiler's Hist. Passive Obed, (1689) 
59 No more . . than is conducive to a better being, more 
safety, and freedom. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. rowid IV, 223 
To frame such Articles as would be most Conducive to 
their own interest. 2803 Med. 'Jml. IX. 33 Early rising 
is conducive to health. Hid. IX. 408 Most conducive for 
the preservation of both mother and fetu.s. 2863 Living- 
stone Zambesi i. 33 A dull place, and very conducive to 
sleep. _ 2884 Manch. Exam. 22 May 3/2 A treaty. , highly 
conducive to French interests. 
t2. Advantageous, serviceable, beneficial; = 
Conducible s. Obs. rare. 

lyxo T. Fuller Pharm. Exten^. 96 A Cephalic Draught 
. .is highly conducive in Idiopatluc Convulsive Ilneses. 

B. sb. That which conduces to an end or pur- 
pose. Const, to ([t of). 

2793 Sir S. Smith in Ld. Aveklmtds Corr. (2862) III. 132 
The sight of our convoy, .gave ns new spirits, which are an 
essential conducive of health. 2844 Mary Howitt My 
Uncle iii. One of the. .greatest conducives to health, 

Condnciveness (kpndiw'sivnes). [f. prec. + 
-NEBS.] The quality of being conducive to, or 
tending to promote (an end or purpose). 

2678 Norris Coll. Misc, (2699) 191 Its Conduciveness and 
Natural Tendency lo the interest of Human Life, a 27x4 
Sharp Serm, I. ii. (R.), The conduciveness of those things, 
to promote our temporal interests, 2S79 H. Spencer Data 
M .EfAi'cr iii. § 22, 34 It follows that conduciveness to 
happiness is the ultimate test of perfection in a man’s nature. 
Conduct (Vodokt), Ji.l Forms; a. 3-6 coa- 
duyt(0, 3 condut, 4 exmduyt, 4-5 condute, 5 
oonduytte, oondwyte, 5-7 eonduit(e, 6 con- 
duict(e, -uyete, oounduit. /3. 3-5 oondyt, 4-6 
-dit(e, (4 ooundyte, ouadeth, 5 coadythe, Sc. 
ooadet, -eyt, 6 ouaady|t, Sc. coaditt, -diet. 7. 
5-7 ooadacte, (5't. ooaduTte, -doke), 6- coa- 
duct. (Some of the variants are found only in 
Sape-oondU(3T, q.v.) [Two original types of the 
word have existed in Eng,, viz. conduit, conduite 
from OF., and the current conduct immed. from 
L, conduct-us (4th deck), f. ppl. stem of cemdueSre 
lo Conduct, Conduce. The former was partly 
a. OF. conduit (= Pr.. conduch, Sp, conducto, IL 
condotto) L. condtut-us, as above ; partly a. OF. 
conduite (Sp. conducta. It. condotta) late L. type 
*€onducta, sb*' fem, f, pa, pple. (corresp. to nouns 
in -ifftr), These two sbs, remain distinct in F., 


blit through the obsolescence of final -e, they fell 
together in ME. conduyt{e. This was often pho- 
netically weakened lo condute, condyt{e ; in 15 th c. 
it was frequently, like the Fr., spelt condtdet, con- 
duyete (the c being inserted from L.), and finally 
in 1 6 th c. was entirely refashioned after L., as 
condtuie, conduct. The e.arlier form remains with 
a differentiation of sense : see Conduit.] 

I. 1. The action of conducting or leading; 
guidance, leading, a. of the person or thing that 
leads, lit. and^^, (Now somewhat rare^ 
a. c 2334 tr. Pol. 'Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 108 Thei 
camen home under tlie conduite of their lodesmaune Fer- 
gusius 2360 Daus tr. Sleidmds Comm. 322 h, Through 
God.s conduite, .we wyll prosecute our right. 

y. *335 Eden Decades 88 Sent by the conduct of certeyne 
of Cai eta his m en. 2394 Spenser A moretti xxxi v, As :i sliip, 
that through the Ocean wyde, By conduct of sonu* star, 
doth make her way. 2632 Lmicow Trav, i. (iC8'.i) ax Tlie 
Trojanes, under conduct of Aineus, 2836 R, Roiiinkon 
Christ all 157 It dotli not become a sheep to refuse the 
Shepherd's conduct. 2739 Joiin.son A’ujfrr/rti'.vxviii, Tiavel- 
ling together under the conduct of cliancc, 2782 W, tiiM’iN 
Wye (2789I 33 Under his conduct we clinihcd tjie .steep. 

b. of that which is led. (In qiiot. with ini.vLtirt* 
of sense 5 .) 

2883 Manch, Guard, ao July 37 His conduct of ilie Redis- 
tribution Bill through the Hou.se of Commons, 

'1* 2. Provision for guidance or conveyanct* ; a 
company of altcndanls aiipointed to conduct .a 
person safely on a journey ; an escort, a convoy ; 
a document granted to ensure safe passage. Obs, 
exc. in Sai'e-oi induct, q.v. 

a. f 2290 Lives Saints 11887I 24^3 1 >« _king.,scndc with 
him guod conduyt [s.v. condut] to bringo him j>arc, c 2330 K. 
Brunnc C//r’0». IxSio) pf)o pc messengers went, condute he 
did p.am hauc. r 1400 Maundi.v. (2839) xvii. iSa Men may 
envirowne all the crihc..that hadde companye and sdiip- 
pynge.nnd conduyt. 1303-^ Act nj Hen, I'fJ, e. ayi’ieanih., 
Sufficient conduyt to he liade fur sure conveyauiu't' of the 
Marchaiindiscs. at x68i Fum-lb Worthies iiS^rit 111 , 387 
When conduits did lioth French and .Spanisli speak. 

A »97 H- Gi.oua (2724) 40 lie .senile hem hy god conilyt in 
to Yrlond. 1 axsfla Morte Arth. 473 Quod the kynge, 
thy coundyte csknawenc ffro Cnrielcle to tlie costc. i 2400 
Destr, Troy 21437 By cundeth to come, r 24.70 Hi.nrv 
Wallace viii. xsou The eonsuill .sonc a condeyl gaiff liini till. 
Ibid, XI. 91a The lyoun in wax that suhl his coiidet be. 2333 
Bellendln Idvy in. Ii8aa) 935 Nocht to depaitu but hi- 
licence and conefitt. 

7. 1360 R01.1.AND Cri. Venus n. 917 , 1 haif. . Ane fre (hiii- 
duct to .suffice him and me. 2612 Siiails. Cymfi, tti, v. M, 1 
desire of you A Conduct oner L.nnd, to Milfnnl-IIaueti. 
2612 Bium: I Jisdras viii. 31. 2884 Bunvan Pilgr, ti. ao) 
The tlioiiglits of what 1 am going to, and of the Cnndut't that 
waits for me on the other side. 2693 Meuf, Cnl, 'ieckely 
III. 8 A Detachment of five hundred of his Men, whom he 
had appointed as a Conduct of Petrorxi. 

1 3. A person or thing that conducts or cscott.s ; 
a guide, leader, conductor {lit, and Ohs. 

1423 Jas. I Hingis Q, cxiii, I will that uud-hopc ser\‘niul 
to the be . . thy condyt and gs’de till thou returnc. 2323 
l-D. Berners Froiss, I. Ixxvii. 97 Noble prince, (puith 
the lady, God y* father glorious be your concUiLt ! 159* 
SiiAKS. Rom. ifr ful, V, iii. xiG Come bitter t'tmduct, come 
vnsauoury guide. 2399 f irltne Orfharion Wks, 288.- XU. 
46 Three seuerall Battalions, wliereof the Kings in person 
were Conducts. 1684 liuNv.*.N Pilgr, 11. 102, I have also 
been a Conduct to several Pilgrims'. 

transf. Adams Hat, iff Exf, Philos. II. xiii. 10 It 
[water] is the easy and .speedy medium, the ready cuiuluct 
and conveyance, whereby all redundancies are cariictl off. 

1 4. Short for Conduct-money. Obs. 
x8^-xnz [.see Coat sb. 23]. 

II. 6. The leading or commanding of an army, 
a vessel, etc. ; Icaderdiip, command ; management, 
a. ^the army, etc., led, (Now somewhat rare.) 
a. a 2470 Tiftoft Caesar iv, (2330) 5 To cspye and con- 
syder the condute of hys eneniye.s, 2^ Grafton Chnm. 1 1 . 
^4 To view and espieboth the numTier and conduit of the 
English men. iw Futtenuam Eug. Poesie 11. iv, lArb.) 
259 Conduict of 'vdiole armies. 

7. 2602 Hoi-land Pliny 1 . 194 The conduct of the arrere- 
raard. 2683 Manley Groiiux Lmo-C, Wartvs 203 'I'lie 
Duke of Parma took the Conduct of the Army. 2789 
RonERT.snN Chas. V, V. n, 3B4 The conduct of thi*-e truuiis 
was committed to Andrew de Foi.y, xSra Examiner a Nov. 
720/1 Palm then took the Conduct of the vessel. 


а. 2S^RAsTELL/’iK/y;w,///ir, />Vari(.vii8ii)74 Frenche- 
iJJ6n, with the conduit of certeyn dukis, went, etc. 257$ 
Rrieffpise. Troub. /'Vanc^/iw 286 lleingc in the conduite 
off the lion off the trilie off juda. 

7. _ 2388 Shaks. Tit. A, IV. iv. 6s They hither march 
amaine, vnder conduct of Lucius. z8^ Milton Eikon. tn 
Ihe Parlament durst not leave an Army to his conduct, 
27^ Cavallieh Mem. ii. *53 My Men. .reposed great Con- 
fidence in my Conduct. 2774 J. BavAKr Mythol. 1 . 380 'ITic 
emigrants from most parts went under their conduct. 

б. The action or manner of conducting, directing, 
managing, or carrying on (any bnsiiiesis, perftirm- 
ance, process, course, etc.); direction, manage- 
ment. f Formerly said of the management of a 
fan, cane, or other article carried. 

a. of the business, or thing ; or absol. 

o. 14M Poston Lett, No, 922 1 . 3ioTliat by your wysdom 
and gMe conduyt that ye wotde help beere owte thys mater. 
2490 Caxtok Eneydos xiv, 52 luno tokynge in bonde the 
conduytte of this 'werke, 2330 Palscr, aSoS/i Conduyete of 
a mter. maB-^So Hall, Canw, Hen. V, 50 The conduyt 
and oidro of thys dohnoas (Hen, V.'s iimvnd]. 
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'y. n t6z6 Racon G .), In the conduct and manage of actions. 
*634 W. Tiuwiivi tr. Balsac's Leit. 30 More trouble Dien 

J roii .should find in governing the whole world, if God had 
eft it to your conduct. 171a 4 Popu Rape Loch iv. 134 Of 
amber wiulT-box justly vain. And the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane. *734 tr. RalUn's Anc, Hist. (1837) I. 139 
May serve us for models in the conduct of our lives, 1844 
Arnolu in Stanley Li/e ij- Cerr, I. vii. 33a Those engag^ 
in the conduct of the school. t86o Kmuu.son (/tVAOThc Con- 
duct of Life. xSfia MimivALit Rom, Emp, (x86sl V. xli. 93 
Jllrections were given for the conduct of the handkerehief. 
1888 Hkvck Ama\ Conutm. II. 1 , 369 Nothing to do with 
the conduct of city aflaitvs. 

tb. ^the person conclucliiiff. Ohs, rare. 

* 47 S iyoMwMfiSfio) 7 It most be done, .by the condiiyl 
and counceilc of the most .sage ni)i)ruuvcd men of a rcanine. 
x68s IlAM'itu Vamphr, N, T., Acts i. 23 Cho.sen by all the 
Comiuiiiy, but by the Conduct of the Ai)o.stle.s. 

_ f e. (Jarilenitiff. Manafremeut of plants in cul- 
tivation; culture. Ohs. 

X7xq Isinhon & Wish Compi, Card, xxxii. {.ficadins'X Of 
the Condtiot or Culture of I'ig-trecs. xnz A tut. Keg, 117 
It is true, such u conduct cannot, like the culture of corn 
aivd grass, he general. 

d. rahiiiiii^, Mnnagcmcnt of the parts of a 
work of art ; mode of treatment, execution. Also 
OvHsf. of literary work. (Cf. C'oNimei' 71, 'j.) 
i7>^ It.WAi.i'CM. C'rtfrtf, Kopnl A /Mors I. s,i All the 
siilijects wcic religious; all the uoniluct fareual. X786 fiiii 
J. Ri.VNOi.ti'. Piic. xiii. (1876) 77 lie jiorffetly undeistuod 
..the conduct of the liactc-grinnul. X790 Caiii. Gkaiiam 
Left, Juiuc, i.|7 'I'lie conduct of her story is well conceived. 
x8x5 Macausay Kss. Milton (783.^) 1 . 7 The book of Job. . 
in eondurt and diction, bears a considerable resenihlancu 
to some of liis [/Kscliylus'] dramas. xBsg ( Im.i.icK fit Timiis 
I'ttiitt. i.id Respecting (lie coiidnci of works in fresco. 

*1' 7 . Aplitudij for leailerahip or maiia;(emcnl ; 
^00(1 g(!ncml.ship ; .skill in mniinffluj' affairs j prac- 
tical taut and nddrosu ; discretion, Ohs, 

/riiis was the main smse in the 17II1 c., when tlie apposi- 
lioti or cimtrii'it of tourage and tandiiet was one of thn com- 
monplace. of biogriipliy, 

a. a X533 1,1), UnuNi.iiH II non i, t Guil had gyunn hym the 
.. wyt aiKi coiidnyL so to do, 73 (.'onr'Kii Tltesiturits 

S.V, Ausphiunif lly Ids mnnhode and eonduiiv. 

7. xfioi Ifot.i.ANii lUiny I, tfitj A gencrall of comniatul fit 
coiuliut. X648 Kvui.yn Core, 11857) III, 13 Komc person 
of conduct and iiiiaiity. 7670 CoiioN Jispem'n i. iv. 7^5 
No ways inferiour to Ids Atlversiiry cither in Couriigc, or 
Condu<.t. X700 IJuvncN I'cthles^ Ajax 4 - ff/. 597 Thus con- 
duct won the prize wltcti courage fail'd. 7799 i)r. i<'oit 
/‘Am«c(t7S(5i ega Owing to the I'ludeticc and Cimiluct of the 
f.pr(l Mayor, 777^ (iiintiiN Pet I, ft /•', 1 . 1 . ly The various 
irihi's of Itriioiis possessed valour without i'oiHUu.t, 78x5 
Wi»i.(.iNiiroN ill (lnrw. Hisp, XII. 483 Ills Royal lUghness 
. .distinguished himself by Ids gallantry and conduct. 

8 . Manner of conduclin/r oneself or one’s life ; 
lieliavicmr ; usually witlv more or less reference to 
its moral tpiality (f(ood or bad). (Now tlie Icnd- 
iim sense.) [So F, eomluite in roriicille, idjL] 
xijZ f». C. Art 0/ CempiaisMue 73a A fitllier siicaking of 
the uondiiut of his son, says that till tlien, he li.ul had no 
cause to cointilain. (7709 Laiiv M. W. Moniaouk Lett, 
(1803) I. ia8 ouch conduct is full as base ns heating a isior 
wietch who has his hands tied. 77x0 ~ J.ett. as Apr, tjzi 
— Lett, to C'less A/«rillohiO II. 337 Hix conduct towards 
me is . . infamoux. X7a9 lluruot henti. I*ref. Wkx, 7874 11. 
i& That we bring our whole conduct before tldx xuperior 
faculty, xysi Johnson, Sehmiiour . . s Conduct ; cenerul 
practice. 1774 Oolosm, Rttai. 46 IIu conduct xtill i^ht, 
with hix argument wrong. 1777 Bukkk Lei, Sherifi gf 
Bristol Wkx. 784a L aax, I truxted to profeuion, when 1 
ought to have attended to conduct. 1856 b'ROumc /fist, 
Eng', (1658J I. iii. 343 The clergy,. claimed the privileges 
of saints, while tlicir conduct lull below the standard of 
that of ordinary men. 

.b. (with a) A piece of behaviour, a proceeding 
(ohs.); a course of conduct (rare). 

X706 J. I..OGAH in Ra. Hist, Soc, Mem, X iGi Making 
sharp uRservationx upon a conduct he saw, which ho never 
expected, 7774 IIuiikk Corr, (7844) 1 . 486 A conduct wliich 
is not, perhaps, exactly juslifiahle to prudence. 1818 Jan. 
Mat Brit. India II, v. v. 497 A conduct which demanded 
the most aerioux consideration. 1859 IIkiciit Ri, India 
I Aug., An improved conduct on the part of the Itnglish .. 
towards the Natives of India. 

HI. 9. Conveyance, carriage (cir.); convey- 
ance of liquid through a channel ; - Conduit 6. 

a 76x8 'Ralbiou piserv.Ma^^ Cities in Rem, (1651)38 
A place of Safetie. .commodiouxnesx fur Navigation and 
Conduct, for tlie attainment of plentie of all good tilings. 
1847 South tr. Chelius' Surg. I, 777 The restoration of the 
n.ttural ducts, and the conduct of the fluids from the fl.stu1a.s. 
1 10. An artificial channel for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid, an aqueduct ; au artificial 
reservoir or structure whence water is made to 
issue, a fountain. Obs. Now Conduit i-a, q.v. 
fll. A chvannel, passage, means of communica- 
tion. Obs. Now Conduit 3 - 5 , q.v. 

IV, 12. CoMb. Oonduot-book, a book in which 
a record of the conduct of scholars, of men in public 
service, etc. is kept ; spec, in U, S. navy ; oonduot- 
mark, a mark given for good, or forfeited for bad, 
conduct in schools, etc. ; f oouduot-plpe, see 
CoNDurr-riPB. Also Conduot-konsy. 

Conduct, sb.'l : see next. 

Condnet, pa, fple,, a., and sb.'^ Also % con- 
dlte, 5-6 oonduit, (6 oondoke, -duke), [ad, L. 
eonducLus hired, pa. pi)le, of condueSre to lead to- 
gether, eta, also to hire : see CONDUCB. In early 
use a. F. conduit pa. pplc.J 


' 1 ' A. pa. pple. and ppL a. Obs. 

1 . Hired : see Conduct v. 10, Conduce 2. 

a. as pa . pple . 

7476 rroclam, in York Pfyst, Introd. 37 pat no plaier . . 
be uonducie and reteyned to plaie but twise on Jjo day. 7483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 754/3 A man beyng condiictc & hyred 
of Justyn. 1536 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1537) 53 [He] hath 
conducle or hyred vs as his workmen for the peny of glory. 

b. as adj. in Conduct priest •. cf. 13 . 2. 

ff 1400 Apol. Loll, 53 But for Jje synne of symonyc may 
vnnc.se or ncuer be fled in swilk j>iiigs, berfor conducl 
pre.stis are reprouid of be lawe. 1474 Will of MarJtall 
(Somur.sut Ho.), Rucry conductc preeste, 

2 . pa. pple. Conducted. 

c 1430 [see CoNDM n pit. pple.}. c 1489 Ca.vton .Sonnes 0/ 
Aynmn xxiv. 508 Bles-sed uc the good lurdu that hathe 
coiuhiyttc you huther. x6zo Snis.vio'H Qtei.v. iv. xv. II. 190 
ConducL by tlii.s lovely l>ain.sel, 

B. sb, A hired person, a hireling, 
fl. A hired workman or employd; csp. (as it 
appears) in a hakeliousc. Ohs. 

tr 1483 I.iii. Mger in tiouseh, Ord. (t7Q<i) 60 T'hys clerke 
Inkyih none oihe at the cuunlyng bourd as au uflyuur, but 
SI!, a c'oiidtiyle. xgag 6 Chun/em. Au\ in Prit, Mag. 
XXXIV. 780 I’ayd vnto llic iij Cuiidi)hc.s ITor hemest. xgw 
IIoHscIi. Ord, (X791)) tnrj Th.it there .sliuiikl be em.'ic.'iserl 
CHIC condiiite in liie uflicc of the bakchuu.su, 16x0 Hid, 3311 
llnkclioiisu. — WillhimTyekc nor, conductc; wage.S4,£ txs, 3d, 
7647 IIawauii Crovi/t Re?!. 39 (Royal Baie/toiise), Rome 
Omduuls : Rcc a \vAe.e Per diem, 

1 2 . A coiulnel priest ; a hired or salaried cliap- 
kiii ; csp. one engaged to read prayers in the 
diapel of a college, of which he is not on the 
foundation. Obs . : Init see h. 

[Ill ('ami. ITniv. Cnleudar Ihi- ‘Omulucl' still appears at 
Kitig'<i (loll, in 1653; in the Calendar of illgg hi: is the 
‘ Chaplain ’ ; at Trinity C.'otl. Urn name Inst appears in 78x9.] 
7499 // 7 // I Somerset llo,), Ktieiy lucst being a 
ciiiidimle w' in tliu said clmruho. 7^74 T. Cariwiuc.iit Puli 
Pctiitr. 7,(9 One or more chaplanius and coiulucics me 
hired to reade the hi'inice at the liniirus appoinlud. 7536 
(iRiNiiAi, Whs. (78431 iBi Item, You shall iiicpiiru of tfiu 
doctrine ac!' juil-jm.'-il of s!!. vb-rr., j-.eHy raMons, I'-.ot r ., 
coikIuuI'., .::iji:'g-! te:., 1 lu.i.'-.ici s 7B30 .ti. M.is-.c /’.i)'.* 
Bentley (il-.-x I. a; i lleaCi y ej.. ••..!. a m c of 
the four RaicllMti or Conducts, whose duly it is to leiul 
prayerx daily in the College chai>ul ['IViii. Coll. Cnmh.l. 

b. Hlill used as the name of the chaplains at 
Kum College, 

7563 87 Fdxi. A, 4- M. (ifi84l HI. gRj Who fir-.t hiiiig 
lironglil up in tlic Seliool of Katon, was ufti-i ward .St hular, 
amt llicn Ciiaduut in the Kings Oilh'dgu at Caiiihiiilgt'. 
7737 II. Wai.poi.i 5 in Etoniami v, llo St.iiiding over av'.iiiist \ 
a Oimlui t to lie «‘au!i liiVd. 7865 W. I.. C. iiid. i. vi ( )iie 
of till' cliniil.uiis or eoiidu* l'. of the tollrgis 

Conduct (kjTiidp'kt), V, Forms a, 5 fi con- 
diiytto, -date, fi -duit(o. jU, 4 5 -dyto, 5 -dito, 

6 -dyth.. 7. 5 -fi -duoto, 6 - oonduot, /’«. p//e. 
-od; formerly (loNDUtn’t seu^^irec. 

[( )f this, as of CONDUfT sfi., two (or, at length, 
throe) types have liccn in use; viz. eonduft-en, 
f. F, conduit, A, condud-us, -a), pa. pple. 

of condui're L. eondiicHre 'see Conduce) ; often 
phonetically reduced to condttle, and to con- 
dUe, condyte, condyth, eondetb’, hut finally, in 15- 
i6th c., assimilated to the L. jipl. stem as 
conduct. The ultimate forms of these were so 
dififerent, that they might be considered distinet 
words ; for the sake of flie history they are here 
treated together. There arc several other rci>rc- 
sentatives of L. condiiefre, immediately, or through 
French, for which sec Conduce ».] 

I. To lead, gwUle. 

1 . tram. To go with, or before, and show the 
way to (any one) ; to lead, escort, guide. 

0. 748s Caxioh Chns. Gl. 34 The hyiig uid hys cumpanyc 
. .foluwed the byrde whyche conduyted them, a xg^ Li>. 
llRKNKtts Ilvon XX. 58 , 1 shall gu with hym tu ayde and to 
condute liym. x^ RaNTON Gukeiard, lu, They were at 
Iniit cunduued to Uaia. 

$. c X400 Maunuxv. (Cott .1 viii. (x83(p 83 To condyte me 
fro cyiee to cylee. e 1430 Syr Genrr, tKoxb.) 8637 He you 
condite, my xwete fete, xgax Fisiibr Whs. 315 Moyses 
and Aaron to condytli that people thurgh the deiierte. 

7. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 39 To brynge and conductc 
you in to some other place of aurete. xgitf /VAfr. I’etf, ' 
tW. de W. 7537 1 734 The xteire . . cundnetynge and leatlyng I 
them to the xauyour. x6xt Htsu Acts xvii, 75 They that , 
conducted Paul, brought him vnto Atliens. 77x7 Swuer [ 
Gullwer iii. ii. 184 As they conducted me up the xtairii. ' 
x8i6 J. Wilson City of Plague iii.i,357 I-et us conduct 
him home. x86a Stanlbv Jew. Ck. (18771 I. xiii. 3G3, I j 
know not where we shall find a better guide to conduct us. 1 

b, trans/. Of a road ; To be the way, to ‘lead } 
7834 Maowin Angler In Wales 1 . 063 Traces of paw.s .. 
in lour dilTerent directions ..conducted to the lairs of as 
many lionx. IMd, II. 178 A narrow corridor, .conducted to 
another anti-cavern. 7838 Lvtton Alice i. !x. The narrow . 
sweep that conducted from the lodge to the hou.se. 

2 . pg. To guide or direct ia a certain course of 
action ; to bring to a place, a particular cqnditioa 
or situation, a conclusion, etc. ; to lead, bring. 

flU 7^7 Caxton Myrr, t. xiv, 47 Yf he wille iustely and 
rightfully conduyte hym xelfe, he may well brynge bis, herie 
to that. 7483 — GoM. Ug, 366 'j That y* may cumluyte ' 
us to the lyf permanahle. ersse Ckokk Ps. cxIjij. i Percy ' 
Soc.) 37 Let thyno ears perceyuc my sute. ■ And yn thy j 
tnsdee n» ConefuM. 7557 Samm Primer (tw. Thy good j 
spirite shall conduite me into the lande of rightfulnesw I 


7. 7386 A. Hkv Eng. Seerctarie i. (iGasI 24 , 1 have under 
taken to conduct the learner by example, how to bch.ivc 
himselfe. 1638 Rouse Heav. Univ, (lyoaj rCG A Soul taught 
by Christ and highly conducted by the light of his spirit. 
1734 Ir, A’o/A«'s Anc, Hist, (rSay) I. 73 Such as curio.sity 
or idleness conducted to look on. 7770 Junius Lett.xscsvi. 
173 Con.sider the situations to which you have conducted . . 
your royal m.ister. 7876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. L Pref, 
72 Such a woik, .may .seem without meaning, unless it con- 
ducts the reader to some definite concluhionb. 
b. absol. 


783^ Browning Paracelsus 111. Wks. I. 132 A few Prime 
principlch which may conduct to much. 7850 M'Cubii 
Div, Gffut, II, 1. (1874) 86 The skill an<l benevolence .shown 
. .conduct to the belief in a skilful and hcncvoleiit cause 

f 3 . To train, guide (plants). Ohs. rare. 

7473 Caxiun Jasott 92 All the facons of vigiies and 
trees liyly conduyted by compas. 7764 IIakmcr Oisr/ti, 
XI. iii. 103 Neiilivi ;. ... r .■■;ii-, ■; .■r., t; i.k- of the 
conducting ■■.■-!<.!<■) ..f h ii '■ .l!■.■•■. 

II. To lead, command, direct, manage. 

4 ). To letid, command, act as commander of (an 
army, etc.), 

ex^sn Merlin ^76 Thu kynge Clarion, .hum did condite 
with a baiter as white as siiowu, iher-iii a rcailu crn.ss. 

. y. 7337 [.see CoNDUciiNo .f/'.]. 1605 Siiaks. /.ixt)* iv. 
ii. id lI.TStcn hix Altistci.s, aii<l condttet his {lourcs, a 17x4 
BuHNur Own Time (1823) 1. 574 The town of Amslerd.uu 
was fur many yeai-K cuiiducted by him as by a diclutor. 
7777 RoiiEinsoN Hist, Amer. (T. », Cories himsulf con- 
ducted the thiid and .sniallcsi divi.xion. 7830 II'Iskaki.i 
Cfias. I, III. viii. xG.; When Lord-IIigli-Adiiiiral he con- 
ducted the navy of Rrigland without glory, 

6. a. A/us. To direct (an orchestra, or a musical 
performaiicel ; see Cf induct* )ii 5, Also ahsol. 

1797 Gent/. Mag. LXl, 11. G69 Haydn’s new overture, con- 
ducted by himscir. 7834 F.ahl Mount Ki>aiu:uMiir. Plus, 
Retnin. led. 4) G At Batli . . fur many years hu cundncicd the 
concerts. Mod. Thuie was a perforniaiice of l)r. Purry'n 
Oi.itorii) Judith ; the composer LUiidiictcd. 

b. To lead, take the leading part in, preside 
over and direct (a meeting, divine service, etc.). 

7839 in Li/e Jas. Hamilton iii. (78701 ij'» lie cuiulnclpcl 
fiiiiiity worship. 7886 Cak. Hazaiii) Mem. J. L. lUman vi. 
Ill), 1 li.ive. .preached twice, uonduLtud a third service this 
evening. 

0. To .acl as conductor of [.an omnibus, etc.). 

6 . To direct, nmnuge, carry on (a tDansaclimi, 
process, ImsineS'., instUulion, legal case, etc.). 

The notion of dirci lioii nr hvtdur'.hip i*. ofu'ii ohsriirfd or 
lo'.l ; e.g. an iiivcitiipithm ii. eendueted by all thip.c who 
take part in it. ... 

7632 Havw.sih) ti. P.ioudPs Eromenn al) 1 lie Admtrnll 
(who li.id fiiii-'thoiiKhi of the m.iiiiicr uf 1 i<iirlu>thiK this 
i'iiteipii'.i‘i h.id . . (iiriii-.hi d Iiis ('mitpuniou'. with l.ivcliiigs. 

7737 Laiii i.vi. tieitm. Br, 11,8 The proni'itin/;, forwarding, 
riii<l well t'umlucting llic Building of WcMimiisicr Bridge. 

7738 .^. Havwahu .Setm, xvii, s»8 To conduct every *,ir- 

Lumst.ini c so us tu prevent the dcsiuiie of Satan fnini taking 
cflci.t. 7807 Med. Jrni. V. 433 Conducting the Voetine 
Inm.ulation with spirit and perseverance throughout the 
n.7vy. ihid, X v. 345 The plan on which the generality 
of county husiiitak, .aro conducted. 7833 Hr, Makiinram 
Matieh. Strike vii, 80 Conducting the correspondence and 
accounts. 1875 Jkvonb (18781 j 6B The difficulties of 

conducting the bullion traffic. 1883 M. Ih OtHtAI.rO'srnN 
in Lmu Times 30 (let. ^tofi To deprive the suitor of the 
right uf conducting his case a.s he thinks [best]. 

fb. ahsol. Ohs. 

x6ri Gfvt. Peuiie 144 This Office. .lieing a step to greater 
Preferment, if they know how to Conduct, 


+ 7 . To manage, treat, deal with ;riie fc‘.3tm'{’.s or 
'arioiH details of a work of art ; to carry on, 
arry out Uhe wtnk as a whole' , «/. with reference 

0 Hie skill or .success with wliich this is done. tUv. 
x 66 m Kvklvn C’AxA'tVpz’- 117G9' 46 Hit Armed Cavalier, .in 
dtich the briglitnesi! and lu-tre of the amiour and horse ts 
arcly conducted 1730 A, GiiKtHix MaMePs Ampktth. ayt 
'he upiier ornamented Part so eieganl, and well cundurted. 
776 Sir j. Hawkins Hist. Mns . v. 177 A point, or suhjwt 
f a fugue, which the iMirformcr was to conautt at hh 
Icasure, 779G PhucF Anonym. IxBtxt' 159 Mr. prj’drn 
sed to say, nc received more light from hrm (I)e la Kue] 
a coiiduLtiiig his translatUm than any other. 7843 H* 
luiNtsv LeU.^ Edur, it. ii86i)*34 The tools with wbtea the 
rorknianship L to l>e conducted. 

8. n'Jl, To direct one’s, actions, comport oneself, 
lehave oneself via a siHjctficd way)._ 

[Cf. V, se «r«tf«i«>used hy ComeUle, CinM, x6^ This 
se is not recorded by Johnson, Toild, or Kieiuircton.) 

7706 70 M. Hi.nhv E,tp. Gen, xhi 38 It is bad with a 
amily, when children conduct themselvet »o ill, that their 
areriis know not iiow to trust them, *7+f ” . MKLsnrtH 

1 I'ifsosSornds Lett. (tSao 1 . 13 With what a generous 
endernesa did the British hero conduct hiimeir. 7735 
OHMSON Dht., Behave v. To act, to conduct one- 
idf. [Not av, CemductA xBig WaLtiNOTON 19 June in 
turw. nup, XII. 483 The army never ., cunditcleil itself 
otter. 7^ Frouok HUt, (‘ 8 s 81 L n, 154 Ihe «m- 
eror . . had hitherto conducted himself wiih the gieaicjit 
dilrew. x88o Ouuia Moths I. 724 No Spanish or Italian 
eroine . . could conduct herself more audactousb’. 

b. inlr, (for nJlPi Cf, to behave. (U. S,) 

[Called Tag Bartlett ‘an offensive barbarism, happily con- 
ned to New England M ^ , T , t 

7734 Eowarmi Breed. H til v, ajfotiLu., I say not only 
oing but conducting ; because a voluntary forbearinK to 
0, sitting still, keeping silence, &c. ate Instances of Ter- 
ons' Conduct. 1809 KaHUALt. Trar, 1 , v. so It has an eflert 
J render ticrmanent the seals of those who conduct well, 
838 Sparks Biog. IX, xi. 376 Mr. Farquhar toiiductcd 
riUi manly firmness. 7854 J..S. C. AimoTr Aa/oteontiBss) 
. XXV. 407 The Fhst Consul, on this occasion, conducted 
nth perfect good futh, 

100-2 
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III. To convey ; to be a cbannel for. 

9 . + a. To convey from one place to another ; to 
carry, transport. Obs. b. To convey water, or 
other moving body by a channel ; also predicated 
of the channel. 

a. ei4ao Pallad, on Hush. ix. 17s Make,. pipes it [the 
water] to conduyt. 

jS. C14S0 Merlin xiii. 194 Theire sqnyers were gon be- 
fore with the cariage . . and lete it be condited by men of 
the same contrey. 

7. 1S3S Act 27 Hen. VIII ^ c. 3 Fisher men . . vse com- 
monly to conducte and conuey their hearing sprottes and 
other fyshe to. .Kyngstone. 1808 J. Wedstbr Nat. Phil. 
irs They conducted water across hills and vallies. 1833 
Ht. Mabtineau Brooke Farnfv. 38 Air would be conducted 
into the recesses of the groves. 

c. Physics. Of a body ; To convey through its 
particles (some form of energy, as heat or elec- 
tricity) ; to transmit, act as a conductor of, serve 
as a channel or vehicle for. 

i7« Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. XLI. 640 In order to 
conduct Electricity along any non-electric Body. 1770 
J. L. Winn ihid. 188 A chain so disposed may conduct 
the lightening. xBao Branoe Chem. 1 . 68 Glass is a non- 
conductor when cold, but conducts when red hot. ,1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vi. (1851) 161 Those polished 
substances are found to be most strongly dewed which con- 
duct heat worst. x86o Tyndall GUtc, ii. ii. 240 When th&se 
motions are conunonicated from particle to particle of the 
body the heat is said to be conducted. 

IV. Obs. senses =• Conduce. 

flO. To hire, engage for reward ; = Conduce 2. 

Obs, [L. conducere^ 

1476-1526 [see Conduct fpl, a. i]. X548 Hall Citron. 
(1809) 8 The Duke, .conducted^ and^ waged certeyne menne 
of warre and shippes and.. sailed into England. 1555 iu 
Strype Bed. Mem, III. App. xlvii. Z43 They are . . in some 
part of their depositions, .conducted, subornate, instructed. 

til- = Conduce 5. Obs. rare, 

1685 P. Henry in Diaries ^ Lett. (18 82) 337 Make a busi- 
ness of fixing somewhere, so as may best conduct to your 
great end in going. 

Conducted (k^ndo'kted), ppl. a, [f. Conduct 
V. + -ED 1.] Led, managed, behaved, etc. : see vb. 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 34 My joy-conducted 
feet. x8oo tr. Lagrangds Chetn. I. 23 Conducted caloric. 
1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq, I. iv. 129 One of the best 
conducted sailors in the ship. 1875 Jevons (1878) 

9X Well-conducted foreign mints. 

Condnotibility (k^dsktibi-lili). [f, next -t- 
-ITT ; cf. mod.F. cotiductibiliti^ 

^ 1 . ‘Capacity for cond.ticting (heat, etc.) ; conduct- 
ivity. 

X84R Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 42 A direction of 
greater conductihility [of heat]. 1869 Mrs. Somerville 
Moke. Sci. I. ii. 77 The magnetic phenomena of crystals 
dwends on unequal conductimlity in different directions. 

2 . Capacity of being conducted, rare. 

1847 Worcester cites Wheatstone. cx 86 o Faraday 
Fanes Nat. v. 143 For the purpose of shewing the conduct- 
ibility of this power through some bodies. 

Condnctible (k^nd»’ktib’l), a. [mod- f. L. 
condtut- ppl. stem + -blb ; so in mod.F.] 

1 . Capable of conducting (heat, electricity, etc.). 

rx865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 229/x Gutta-percha, wax, 

elastic moulds, .made conductible by the battery process. 

2 . Capable of being conducted. 

1847 Worcester cites Wheatstone. 

Couductility (kpnd»kti'liti). rare. [f. Con- 
duct V., after ductility^ = Conductivity. 

X883 Romanes in Times 4 Dec. 10/6 By conductility I 
mean the power of transmitting a stimulus in the form of a 
molecular or invisible wave of disturbance from one point 
of an excitable mass of living tissue to another. 1883 A. 
Barratt Phys. Metempiric 63 Malleability, fusibility, 
volatility, conductility for heat and electricity. 

Condneting i,kpnd»'ktiq), vbl. sb. [-ingI.] 
The action of the verb Conduct j leading, guid- 
ance, etc. ; see the verb. 

*5*7. in Lodge Ilbtstr. Brit. Hist. (1791) I. ao For her 
conduitinge, and honnrahill conveyannee. 1531 ElyotCw. 
I. xi, For the conductynge and well ordring of hostes or 
armyes. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 60 Such a plan for 
the future ^conducting of this structure, as might . . have 

S reserved it for a number of years. x88i Athenseum 26 
""^Sard to the conducting of M. Lamoureux 
. . He is a che/(forckesire of rare merit. 

CondH'cting, fpl. a. [-ing 2.] That conducts ; 
see the verb. 

*®3* Ljthgow Trafo. v. (x682) igS Our conducting Turks. 
1710 Norris Chr. Prud. i. 7 There is a conducting Rule, 
and a R^ulating Rule. X796-7 Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry 
(1813) 87 The conducting officers having placed themselves 
on that flank. x8oo tr. Lagrangds Chem. I. 274 A good 
earthen retort, having adapted to it a conducting tube. 

b. Physics. Having the power of conducting 
heat, etc. ; of or pertaining to conduction : esp. 
used of conductors of electricity. 

_ X737 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. XLI. 194 A Conduct- 
ing String of Cat-gut receiv'd the Electricity. 1833 N. 
Arnott /’/y'w'cf (ed. s) II. no Its little capacity .for heat, 
and ready conducting power. 1885 Watson & "Burbury 
Math. Th. Electr. ^ Magn, I. 93 A charge of electricity 
upon a hollow conducting shell causes no electrification on 
Its inner surface. 

Conduction {k^nd»*k/9n\ [ad. L. coiiductidn- 
eni, n. of action from conduePre to conduct: see 
-TON. So mod. F. conduction from 1:5 th c. 
(Littr^).] 


I. «j- 1 . Leading, guidance, conveyance {of that 
which leads, or is led) ; = Conduct sb. 1. 

X54X Act 33 Hen. VII I ^ c. 15 The saufe conduction, lead- 
ynge, and bnnging of all saintuary menne. .to the foresaide 
citie of Westchester. 160a Carew Conmall (1723) 154 h, 
Which leaves you to the conduction of a winding and craggy 
path. 1652 Bp. Hall Serm. Rem. Wks. (i66o) iS 3 This lead- 
ing of God’s Spirit must [not] be a.. momentary, transient 
conduction. 1653 Gloria * Narcissus I. 239 Yesterday, 
by the conduction of your Dwarfe, we entred. 
i* 2. Leadership, command, esp. military or naval 
{of the person commanding, or of the army, etc., 
commanded) ; = Conduct sb. 5. Obs. 

1551 Robinson tr. Mords Uiop. n. (Arb.) 138 The 
reule, governaunce, and conduction of the whole armye. 
*S77"87 Holinsiied Sc. CAn»x. (1806) II. 221 English horse- 
men under the conduction of the loid William Evers. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World \. ii. §^. 588 Had_they not sub- 
mitted themselves to the conduction of Miltiades. a x64a 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts \\\. (1704) 374/2 Chosen .. 
as the Master is for the Conduction of his Ship. 

■f 3 . The carrying on, management or direction 
(of an affair, etc.) ; = Conduct sb. 6. Obs, 

1565 Act 8 Eliz. c. 13. § I The Master, Wardens and As- 
sistants of the Trinity-house, .charged with the Conduction 
of the Queen’s Majesty’s Navy Royal. .*609 Tourneur 
Fun. Poem 3x4 The right conduction Of his affaires. 1644 
Fifth of Nov. Pref. 3 Under the conduction and direction 
of their tyrannic, i^x Gatlin N. Amer. Tnd. (1844) I. xii. 
88 In the conduction of those annual religious rites. 

+ 4 . Aptitude for leading, or for managing affairs ; 
general^ip, management, skill; =3 Conduct sb. 7. 

a rS77 Sir T. Smith Commw. Bug. (1633) Either for wit, 
conduction, or power. 1580 North Plutarch 493 (R.) Tlie 
noblest captain, and of best conduction of any man in his 
time. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World i. 100 So greate a workc 
. .could not be affected without order and conduction. 

II. 5 . The conducting of (liquid through a 
channel or pipe). Now chiefly applied to natural 
processes, e. g. the movement of sap in plants. 

i6ia Brerewood Lang. ^ Setig. xiii. 140 Vitruvius and 
Falladius, in their conduction of waters, require . . that, in 
pioceeding of 200 foot forward, there should be allowed one 
foot of descending. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 684 The cau>>c 
of withering is the interruption in the conduction of water 
from below. 

6. Physics, The transmission of heat, electricity, 
or nerve-force from particle to particle of a sub- 
stance. (The chief current sense.) 

18x4 W. C. Wells Ess, Dmu (t866) 87 Losing more iiuickly 
its heat by conduction. X855 Bain Senses ^ Ini. i. ii, § la 
(1864) 40 We know of no other mode of employing a nerve 
thread than in Conduction. x88x Maxwell Electr, ^ 
Magn. 1, 33 The wire is said to be a conductor of electricity, 
and the second body, .to be electrified by conduction. 

III. 1 7 . Hiring. Obs. exc. in Rom. Law, 

i^Aherd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Tuechyng the conductioun 

and feyng of the menstrallis. xi^oSe.Acts fas. V{tS 97 ) 
§ tii (heading Anentis conduction of craftes-men. a x6i8 
Raleigh in Gutch ColL^ir. 1. 7; The making of such a 
bargain \jkcatio\ is calleimJonduction. X645 XJsshek Body 
Dm, (1647) 300 Conduction, which is the alienation of the 
hire for the use of the thing. x88o Muirhead tr. Instil. 
Gains ill, § 144 It is also doubtful if there be location and 
conduction when I have given you the use of a thing, re- 
ceiving from you the use of something else in return. 

Oonductitious (kpndt?ktL-Jas), a. [f. L. con- 
duetteius, f. conduct-, ppl. stem of cosiducHre, in 
sense to ‘ hire ’ ; see -iTious.] Hired, employed 
for wages or reward ; open to hire, kept for hire, 
1607 Schol. Disc, agst, Antichr. 1. iiL 150 Auncient times 
. .allowed not a Conductitious Presbyter to be an out-leate 
for the lazines of others. x666 J. Smith Old Age To Rdr. 
(ed. 2) 2 Rubs and petulant endeavours of all Conductitious 
detractors. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 190 Neither Titularies, 
nor perpetual Curates ; but Persons entirely conductitious, 
and removeable at Pleasure. x8iB Svo. Smith Wks. (1B67) 
I. 241 Any of the_ conductitious penmen of government. 
1880 Bp. Carlisle in Mag, No. 246. 478 Horses .. 

proprietary and conductitious.. in Cambridge. 

Conductive (k^nd»’ktiv), a. [f. L. type *con- 
duciiv-us, f. conduct-, ppl. stem: condnetif, -ive 
occurs in F. of 15th c. : see -iVE,] 

+ 1 . Having the properly of conducting or leading 
{lit. and Obs. exc. as in 3. 

_ 1528 Phyism. Salerfie's Regim. Oivb, Wyneihatis gyuen 
in way of drinke conductive. ax^3 W. Cartwright 
Ordin. in. v, I feel a film come o'r mine eyes. .1 must look 
out an animal conductive, I mean a dog. 1654 Cuaki.ctoh 
Physiologia 30 The existence of the Pinal ever attebting 
the existence of the Conductive, or Mediatory Cause. 

+ 2, = Conducive. Obs. 

*66<S J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 256 They are greatly con- 
ductive to the growth and promotion of each other. 

3 . Phyncs. Having the property of conducting, 
or pertaining to the conduction of, some form of 
energy (as heat, electricity, etc.). 

18^ Whewell Philos. Induct. Sc. I. p. cxiii, Bodies are 
conductive ; and their property is conductivity, 1869 Mrs. 
Somerville Make, Sc, 1. i. 5 Copper is always employed. . 
on account of its superior conductive power. i88x Arm- 
strong in Nature No. 619. 451 The conductive system of 
the nerves. 

Gondn'ctively adv., by means of conduction. 

1870 R. M. Forguson Electr, 56 Charging by contact or 
conductively as it is termed. 

Conductivity (kpndokti-viti). Physics, [f, 
CoNDUcaTVB -i- -ITT : cf, activity, nativity, etc.] 
Conductive quality; power of conducting heat, 
electricity, etc. ; esp. with reference to its degree. 


1837 WnF,wELL Hist. Induct. Sc, (1837) II. 382 Modified 
by the conductivity or conducting ]power. 1863 Tyndall 
HeatvK. 237 The melting distance furnished a measure of 
the conductivity of the bar. iMx Nature No.^ 620. 465 
Crystalline media possessing different conductivities in 
different directions. , , t i 

Co'nduct-iuouey. [Sec Conduct sb?- 1 .] 

1 . Hist. Money to pay for the expense of conduct- 
ing to the rendezvous at the coast each man fur- 
nished by a hundred to serve in the King’s army ; 
also, an impost exacted under this head by Charles I. 
when governing without a Parliament. See also 
COAT-MONET. 

X5X2 Indent, in Archsiol. XI. i6a Also the said soldieis, 
mariners, and gunners shall have of our sovereign Lord 
conduct-money. 1523 in W. H. Turner AJcf. Oxford 

43 Paid for xx sowdiais cunndy3t monay to dover. xj8x 
Lambarde Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 481 If any person hauing 
charge of men . . liaiic not pnied to his souldiours their 
whole wages, conduit, and cote mony.^ X640 yrnl. Ho, 
Comm, II. so To consider of the Assessing, Levying, Col- 
lecting and Taking of Coat and Conduct Money. X649 
Milton Eikon. i. (1851) 338 Such illegal actions . . as Com- 
pulsive Knighthoods, Cote, Conduct and Ship-mony. 
x8fo Forster Gr. Remonsir. 223. 

2 . Moneypaid for the necessary travelling expenses 
of seamen for the navy from their place of entry to 
their place of embarkation. _ 

1702 Royal Proclam. 8 Jan. in Land. Gas. No. 377S/* 
Conduct-Money, according to tlio Practice of the Navy, 
shall likewise be allowed to such Seamen. X793 Nli.son in 
Nicolas Z?;V-C*845) I- 303 To write to the Admiralty for 
an order to Captam Patrick I.ynn, to receive my volun- 
teers, and to pay their conduct money from the places they 
respectively enter with me, 

3 . Money paid to a witiu’.ss for his travelling 
expenses to and from the place of trial. 

X864 in WiiARiON Law Lex. (ctl. 31 ; and in ordinary use. 

Conductor (k^nd»‘ktoi). Forms: a. 5 con- 
duyt(t)our, -ditour, 6 -duyter, -duiter. i 9 . 5 8 
-ducter, 6 7 -ductour, 6- -ductor. [Two lyiies : 
a. ME. conduiiour, a. OF. conduitor, -our, -eurx—\.. 
conductor- cm, agent-n. from conducHre to CIoNimer. 
Under the influence of L. the F. was sometimes 
spell conduicteiir in 14-15111 c., and was finally 
superseded by the mod.F. form condueieur (1 4lh c. 
in Littre) after 1 ^. Hence, in Eng. also, /}. con- 
ductor, in conformity with the Latin.] 

I. A person, etc. that conducts, leads, guides, etc. 
1 . One who leads, guides, or escorts ; a leader, 

guide {lit. fg.). 

iaBi Caxton Geiifrey iK. I!. T. S.l li. (headiug)^ Payiiyng 
to be a trewe conduytour aiul guyde. 1526 I'/lgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 71 1 ), ’The .sterre of jjracc as our chefo 
conductour and gouernour. Ks>cryman in Ila/I. 

Dodsl, I, 126 0 ransomer and redeemer ! (If all the world 
hope and conduyter. 1632 Hayward it.Hiondi's Eramena 
37 The conductors-backe of the shc-.slave. X684 Bunvan 
Pilgr. II, 144 Pray do you go along with us, 1 will l« yiiur 
Conductor. X774 Golusm, Nat. Hist. <I776> IV. 273 The 
elephant’s conductor is usually mnunted upon its ne*.k. 
X836 Dickens Sk. Bos, Visit to Nexogate, Following oiir 
Conductor. , we arrived at a small door. 

■j-b. One who brings or procures, a bringer, 
Obs. rare. c. One who introduces. 

x68i Ckowne lien. VI, iii. 37 Thuu hast lieen conductor 
of my .sliame. i8oa Ann. Reg, X76 The iiersons intrusted 
to swear others, or, in the phrase of society, to initiate 
them, were termed conductors. 

+ 2 . One who conveys or carries goods, a carrier. 
ct^jp Lw. liEnNKKS Arth. Lyt. Bryl, (x8i4t 63 TJiey tokc 
al the stuffc, and dyd bette and iltrete theym that were 
conductours therof. 1622 M.m.vnls Anc. Lmv-Merek. 148 
Good.s and mtiri.handises .sent by land, .by the Conductors 
or Gainers to Venice, Frankfiira, or any other places. 

3 . Mil. ' An assistant to a commissary of military 
stores, to conduct depots or magazines from one 
jdace to another ’ (Crabb) ; originally, a driver of 
artillery or ammunition wagons; see also quot. 

^778. 

X650R. Elton Milii. Arilt 66 &i 224 'The Commissioner 
that hath the charge, .hath fur his assistcnce 24 Cuiiductors 
or more, according to the iiumlier of Waggons, each 
mounted and armed; i66x J. II. Brief Instr, lixerc. 
Cavalry 19 A Principal Conductor for the Artillery for 
draught Hnr.sc.s and .Ammunition. 1745 Gentl. Mag. 249 
Artillery. .Wounded, x Cuiulnctur, e herjeants, 1 Corpond. 
X778 Mint. Diet., Conductors are assistants given to the 
commissary of the stores, to leceive or deliver out stores to 
the army, to attend at the inaga/iiies by turns, when in 
Garrison, and to look after the aimnunitiuii waggons when 
in the field. x8o8 WF.Lt.iNr, ion 8 Aug. in Ciurw. Dtsp. 
IV. 7x One clerk of stores who i.s also I*ayma.ster, and five 
conductors of stores. 

b. By Royal Warrant of nth Jan., 1879, Cen- 
duclors of Supplies and Conductors of Stores were 
raised to the rank of ‘ Warrant Officers ’ ; they are 
now employed in the general duties of the Detach- 
ment to which they belong, much in the same way 
as a Subaltern Officer is. 

i8« Queetis Regulations, Duties of Conductors r 4 5 7 
Conductors of the Army Service corps and Ordnance Store 
cogis will supply the place of subaltern officers wiieri re- 
quired, but they will not sit as members of Courts of Inquiry 
or on Regimental boards. 

II. A commander, director, manager, 

+ 4 . A commander, leader {esp. military or naval). 
Obs. See Conduct v. 4. 
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e 14S0 Merlin 392 A ptoocle conditour thaL sctle lighi, by 
thcLsu eninycs. *483 Caxfon Gold. Leg, 201/1 Due and 
coiuluylouL' of Iho.sle.^ ^1490 — Blnncluirdyn 158 Men 
of annes..Of the whiehc ben conducters & chielf rulers, 
the Icyng of fryse, etc. 1535 Kukn Decades 59 Lupus 
Olanus the conductor of one of the shippes of Nicuc.sa. 
1590 Sir J_. Smyth Disc, li^eafions 46 Archers on honsebnek 
under their Captaincs or conductours. 1624 Dauciic Birth 
M Heresies ill. la leplita Iiidgc, and Conductor of the 
Israelites. 1640 Shujun Laws Dug, i, Ixv. (1739) 138 They 
came in a warlike manner, under one conducter, whom 
they called a King. 1864 Kirk CAas, Bold 11 , iv. iii. 420 
The ‘conductors' or coninianders of companies, received 
their cmnmi.ssiuns from the duke. 

6. One who conducts or manafres (a business, 
imdertakinjr, journal, etc.) ; see Conjiuot v , 6 , 

*634 W. Tiuwiivr tr. Baiaae’s Lett, 28 Yon precede in the 
alTaires of I'iurope, by being conductor of the Fortune of 
France. 1733 SMOi.i,i',rr Ct, Fathom (1813) II. no One 
would have imagined he had heeii conductor to Madam 
Ciithciina from his cradle. 1790 Hua’i.som Nav, St Mil, 
Mem, I. 181 'I’liis glorious cnterjiri/e, does the conductors 
of it the greatest honour. X799 Med, yrnl. I, 42 j rLetter] 
To the Conductors of the Sledical and I’liysical journal. 
1843 Miai.i. Nonconf, III. x No effort on ilie part of its 
conductors, will be wauling to render it an interesting 
journal. 1834 Tomunson Araga's Astron, 91 He sent a 
communication to the conductors of tlie llerlin (Observatory, 

6 . Mus. The director of an orchestra or chorus, 
who indicates to the performers the rhythm, ex- 
pression, etc., of tlie music liy motions of a baton 
or of the haud.s. * 

Now always di.stinguished from the leader or player of 
tin* principal insinimenl disually the nrsl violin) in an 
orchestra; the two functions were foriiiurly not clearly 
dUrcreutialed. A historical account is given in Hruve Diet, 
Mus, .S.V. 

X78i^-S Amt. Register 334 fondiictor, Joah Hates, Ksg. 
1820 in (iiHivc Diet, Mus. s.v., 'I'lie programmes of tlie 
Fhillmrmunic Hociety (foiimled 181, p for the first seven 
ye,irs always end willi . . ‘ Leader Mr. — ■, I’iaiiofarie Mr. 
— ' With the second concert of xUvo (March 20) the 
annoiiticcineiU changes to ' Lender, Mr. Spagnolelii ; Con. 
diiclor, Mr. Cramer^ 1824 Miss Mnsoiui I'iitage .Ser. r, 

( X73 Our conductor (to borrow u imtsical term) is hut a 
little farmer's second son. 1846 Vhilharm, Soe, Frogramme 
(Orove), (.'(inductor, .Signor Costa. 

7 . 'riic oiTicial who has charge of llic passciijrcrs, 
colleclrt fares, and generally directs the procecdingMi 
on an umnibus, tram-car, or (in U. S.', railroad train 
( *-( l'\ xondueUuB), ('rhe,4’'/oi;v/ on an ICugllhli mil- 
way has hiinilar but less comprehoiisivc fiinclion«.J 

*837 Fenny Mag. 31 Mar. 117 He who Imiigs lichind- 
wlio opens die door and receives tlie money . . is eoiuluutor 
or, In die vulgar tongue, cad. 1831 Mayiii.w Loml, Imbottr 
(iBdii HI. .3(5 (Hoppe) ‘ I'm 11 condiietur now, bui wouldn’t 
be long bebiiid n 'bus, if it wasn’t from necessity,' 1838 H. 
Will! Railrocul AnUients ijo Want of comimmic.ilion be- 
tween the etindnetor and the engine driver. 1873 .S. Smi i 11 
Romance 0/ the Rail (N, Y.)9 Nor will a iiruilent C.’on. 
duclor leave the depot without the liii.d ' all aboaid '. X882 
FuM.MANiii Longm, Mag. 1 . co ‘(.'imdiutor' for 'guaul'. 
1889 /.and, O'rtJ, 30 Ajir. ajHi/i xTramivoy Byedavt'i.X Thu 
lonductor of «.u;[i carriage simll enforce these Hyc-laws 
.md Kegid.idoiis. 

Ill, 8. ( )ne who hires ; a lessee, farmer, tenant. 
[Only ns Latin.] 

1632 Ni.hikam tr. Selden's Mare Cl, 87 To becum a liircr 
or Conductor of the Sen. xtoO I‘iiii.mps i«i, Kerscyi, Ciw„ 
ditcier (T„), n Tenant that Uents a House, or Tmnd; an 
Undertaker of Work fur Hire. z873l'nuiK Gains in. (cd. 9) 
423 It is dir liH'ator who pays die price and the conductor 
who performs dm servii.e. x88o MumiiKAn Caivs 338. 

Iv. A tliiiijr tliat coiulucta, forms a channel, etc. 

8 . Anytliin^ that conducts, leads, or guides; a 
channel by whicli water, etc. is conducted. 

1796 Mimsi; Amer, Gcog, I. i6<t This lake .. is tiuppusud 
to be the siimi.e or eunductor of one branch of the river 
llourtioii. 1840 yrnl, R, .Igtii, Sec, L in. j.(7 Tim main 
omduciors and l.trge di.iiiis, X852 .Si.iiii.i. ( irgan 35 .'sume* 
liini't .. the uiiprr.liiMrd I'ontiiiir. a niimlier of holes, from 
wliii li lulws proiei t, into which the pipes ute placed. .CMlInl 
coiiductois. 'I'. Hoi..mis Syst. Siirg, (ed. a) IV, 1045 
A stair, .to art .is a guide or loiultnior Cur the knife to 
cuter the hladdrr. 1862 Fall MallG. (\ July <i,'j That the 
t'ongi) will he tlie chief cuiuluctor of trade mlu tim Loiitrc 
of .Africa. 

b. A medium which Ininsniils or conveys any 
disease or oilier condition. 

X807 Med, yrnl, XVIL i(») This impiiiitvof the air did 
■lot serve ,is a 4 ondiietiir of ( oiit.igioii. X878 tr, /.iemsscu's 
CycL Med, XVIL Fx The noii.blrciler women in bleeder 
fiiiiiilici are in f.ii t the most fiei|tieiU unit must (.flu lent 
'(iiiiiluctorii' (Vieli, Ciiandidieri i^f li.eniouhili,i. 

10 . Utirg, An instruiiicnt formerly used in lillio- 
tomy as a jcuide for the introduction of the foiceps 
into the bladder, a gorget. Oh. 

X706 ill PiiiuirH led. Kerwy). 1847 .Sun a tr. ('Aelins 
•'iurg. IL 57a The gorget, comlurtur or ililutur w.is then 
entered on the groove of die NlafT, dm stalT drawn Ihuk, 
and tlie neck of the bladder etil.trged widi the gorget, /hi.l, 
H. 570 'I'ini hand gra-simd tim male cotuliu tor and the 
right carried the female, guided liy the imdv, into tlie 
titttdder. 

11 . rAj'shs. A substance having tlie projierly of 
conducting or iicrmitting the passage of heat, 
electricity, or other form of energy j see C.'okdoct v, 
y c. Hence r,, fxul r., non-comlucfor. 

1745 W. Waimin in FAR, Trans. XLIIL 48a note, I call 
tton-eieUrks ur Cunductnrs uf Electricity those biidies.. 
such as wood, aniinalk living or dead, Meuds, etc. X73X 
Frahkuk Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 360 The terms eUctric /tr se 
and Hm-tUeirie should be laid aside as improper . . die 


terms conductor and nonatonductor may supply tlicir place. 
i8ao-8 Henry Epit. Chem. (ed. 5) 36 Water i.s a con- 
duclur, though a slow and imperfect one, of caloric. 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chem, Fhilos. 78 Gasses are wor.se conductors 
[of heat] than fluids, and fluids than solids. 1873 II. Siuw- 
ART Censerv, Force iii. 61 Metal is a conductor, while glass 
is an insulator, or non.conductor, of electricity. 

12 . A device or arrangement (e. g. a wire, rod, or 
the like) for conducting electricity ; that part of a 
cable, etc., by whicli the electricity is conducted. 

1737 DasACULiERs in Phil, Trans, XLI. 193, I call Con- 
ductors those string.s, to one end of which the rubh'd Tube 
is aiiplied. Ibid. 206 If a long Non-electrical String he 
fasten'd to an Electrical /er se, and extended to a great 
distance . . all bodies ihstcii’d at the End of it will become 
electrical. .This Siring we have callixl the Conductor 0/ 
Elcitricity. _ 1863 Wvnier Subtle Brains 33s The gutta- 
pcrcliii covering, which formed the waiev-iighi envelope to 
the wire, liecamu so soft dial it allowed the conductor to 
get out of tlie centre. 2879 PRi%scoTr.S)/l. Tele/hono p. iii, 
In 1837, •Steinhcil discovered, .dial the earth would serve as 
a condiictor, thereby saving one wire in foiming a circuit. 

b. Th<i name of certain paits of a fiictioiial 
electric maebine ; particularly, of a massive pecu- 
liar-shaped piece of brass, insulated and fixed to 
the stand, for collecthig the elcelricily ; often 
termed the J>hme conductor. 

X7SX Fkankmn Ji.vper. F.leUr. 59, I have a large prime 
coiuTuclor made of .several thin slieets of Fuller's paste, 
hoard, 1880 Ouudon Elcctt\ft Jl/agn. (1U83) I, 9 t)n tuiii. 
ing the liandlc [uf the friction inauhine),‘the iTmdiielnr 
hccome!! higlily cliargcd with poMtivc eicetriuity. 1882 
Wati.s Die/. Chem. IL 379 ()n turning the cylinder, the 
glass actinircs positive elcelricily, die ciisliion and the hrass 
coiuiuctor attached to it uegatiw electricity, and tlic posi. 
live cliai'gc of the gtas.s is transferreil to tliu prhnc cun- 
duclor. 

C. .Short for lig/ilmng-condiuior'. a pointed 
metallic rod fixed to tlic summit of a building 
(or the mast of a ship) as a defence against light- 
ning, to conduct the atmospheric clcctiicity away 
into the earth (or .sea) ; a liglUntng-rod. 

1770 J. L. Winn in Phil, Trans, LX. 18H An arcoimlof 
the appearance uf Liglitiiiiig on a Cotuiuetor. 1822 liviioN 
Let, to Moore 23 Nov., The eoiuluetor (Franklin's) of my 
house was sti uck by a thunderbolt. 1884 W. L. Caiii'I n i i.r 
Energy in Nat. gs Care sliotild be taken ilial ibrir low«*r 
ends feud into (lamp ground: dm iicgleit of this .. will 
make the licsi-laid coiiductur practically useless. 

Condnctorial (k^rndykirwrial), «. mucc'tod, 
[f. prcc. •l■-[IlAr. : ct, editorial. (Med. I., has <«)«- 
ductdriHS.i] Of or iicitaining to a conductor. 

X833 Pii.'io NS Lett. ii'd. 91 1 . 43} Keep ' lloiisi'holil 
Words ' inuigimutve is tlic solemn and continual Coiiilui.* 
toriiil Iniunitiun, 

ConduQtorship (kiindwklwlip'. [f. Con- 
imtmm + -Him*.] The olfice or function of a con- 
ductor J direction, dircclor.ship. 

18x8 liliukto, Mag, UL ago Never was easier (Miiductur- 
sliip. 1863 Athenrmn No. 1953. 447/3 A theatrical iuii- 
dmliiiship. x868 Ploru. Star 4 June The Imiul of the 
ist Life ('iiurils.. tinder dieeonductonhiji of Mr. Watersoii. 
Condtictovy (k^ndn'ktcjri), a. [f. I« conduc- 
tdri'HS (used in ined.I„.), f. coftdmiSr~em ; see -onif] 
Having the property of conducting. 

X864 in Wkuster. 

Couduotress (k^dv'ktzf-s). [fera. of Cok- 
miOTow ! cf, F. conducltresse (islh c.) ; .sec -khh.] 

1 . A female cimductor, leader, or guide. 

X634 Foru Sun's Far ling Vi, i, He my lunductrcss: I’ll 
fly this ]ilace in secret. X827 Mouiik Kpieur, x. 118 191 90, I 
fell llie pace of my conductress quicken. x86t 1 )|('ki.n.s 
Gt, E.x/eet, vlii, My young cuiiiliictress locked the g.ite. 
Jig, xfi6o Jim. Tavior Duft, Dubit, x, iv, Theology is tlie 
best conductres'*. xSog W. Tayior in Monthly Mag, 
XXVI 1. 45^ Can’t advante further th.Tii Ids cunduiiiess 
I’rovidcnce permits. 

t b. A female carrier. Oh. 

X772 Tenon ty Country Mag. laj 'Hie conductress of the 
parcel. 

2 , A female manager or director. + Formerly, 
also, a woman who comluctcd the education and 
‘ breeding ’ of any one, a governess. 

1760 FtMii^K Minor ni. i. The mistress . . iirufcsscd the 
sumo piiiu'iulcs with my inr.tmuus cundiu tress. X77X 
Hmui.i.i.ii' lium/h. Cl. 11. lujune, loit. iii, Vuur aunt is 
not the sole cunduitrcss of this machine. xBox M.\k. Eiios.- 
woKiii Mile. Fantuhe (1832* 973 Tlie laicful iiitluciue of 
l.uty Augusta’s atteiulant and conductress. xS6x tr. Hum. 
Mat iu.S'xA A’r?'. 18 May 3x3, 1 receive letters _ from iispir- 
ing |Kirts. .I'linduciresses of benevolent iastitutions. 

t Conductxice* Oh. [a. F. eoiuluclt ice, or ad. 
Lh couditclr iccm t,'(rix\{t:m, ot etuuiuclorj] ■ prec. 

x^ Faiivah VI, ccxviii. 938 Thanks vnto , . Baynt M.uy, 
as fanherer and coiidacirice of this werke. 

tCondtie', ooixd;]re*r«'. Oh, Also 4 5 oondie, 
■duye,ooundy6,-<iuo. [iul.OV.coitdm-rc^co/tdi-re 
:—L, mtditeere to Conih'ct.] To conduct, guide. 

(■ x3to K. ItRl'NNB 183 OchI vs ail rondie ! X340 Ayenb, 199 
Iluicfm he holy gust let and condue|>. c X340 Gaiv 4- Gr. 
Kni. 1979 .V seiuaunt, to sett hym in pe waye, & couiidue 
hym by j>e duwttez. r 1439 Filgr. Lyf Manhi*de iv. xxii. 

188 be grace, which ledde me and cundyed inc. Ibid, 
3 1 Siie vnoMe Uetie me and conduye me to grace dieti. 
Gonduict,e, oba. f. Conouct, Comn ir, 
t CoxidTiiverae. Oh. Also -duyereane, 
-dyereme. [a. OF. eonduiresse, ’duyresst (frcin 
eenduilrifst or *itmduistr 9 sse.)}’^Q<ysiMCits,ts», 


CX430 Pilgr, LyJ Manhoda ii._ civ. (18(19) ^ 

lacli and condycre.ssc [v.r, coiiduire.ssc], clieueiilayn and 
constablesse of alle stouies. Ibid. iv. xxix. 192 Coii- 
duymeh,se. 

Coud'uit (kti'iidil, kp'ndit), sb. Forms : 4 
eondut, cuiidid, -it, kundute, -dit(e, (//. 
condwys, condiae), 4-5 coudyt, condetho, 4-6 
condit, -dite, -dyte, cundite, -dyt(o, 5 coundito, 
-duyte, cundytli(0, 5-6 conduyt(e, eondet^to, 
5-7 conduiot, 6 coudute, condyd, eunditt, 
ounduite, couiidight, -dyte, ()-'] coiiduito, S 
cunduit, ()- conduit. [A paiticular appUoalion 
of the word Conduct (OF. conduit, mcd.L. lon- 
ditcius in same sense'), foimerly having all the three 
type-forms conduit, comlit {cundit), conducf ; but, 
while in tlie other sense.s the Latin foim conduit 
lias prevailed, in this the French lorm londuit is 
retained, and the ])romui(:iati(m descends from llie 
MIC. form condit or cundit^ 

1 . An artificial channel or pipe for the convey- 
ance of water or other lit|iud»: an aqueducl, a 
canal. (In .S’f. in llie Ibim ctindic cninnninly aj)- 
plied to a eoveied drain, not a tile diain.) 

a. JUo .-Jyenb. 91 pise liif wytes byeji iiif cumlwys. 
xjBx Wveiiif Eeclus. xxiv, 41 .As water kumUttc 1x388 (iiu- 
dll], cx38s CiiAUi 1 r/.. G, ir. 8;, 2 Tisbe, As w.itcr. wliamu: 
ihe conuuyte hruken y.s. 1370 11. (Joni.i Fo/, A'ingd. 11. 
21 b, Thu Coniliiitus riinnc, witliin eiiiitiiiiially. i6xx 
CottVAT CV«o'///4.'f 27 Confluils of lead, wlmruiil tliu M.iter 
shill be comicigbed. 1704 .Aijih.sun Ha/y (1713) '.■t'; Con. 
duits l’ii>es and Canals that wciu marie to dislribiilt; llie 
Waler.s. x8ia Al/ 52 Geo. Ill, e, 141 S 41 in < ti;A A 
Camb, EnniUn, 124 A cuitain Coiidnil callcil Ilubseii'i 
CiJiuIuit. X833 Alt 3 4 Will, It’, c. .(ft 1) iifi The iiipi;', m 
other lamdutls ., use'll for die coiiveyaiu’e of g.is. _ XS64 A. 
Mr'KAV Hist, A7A//rt;«(>4it' ted. ;ii .'7.(. Roads ll.oiiig ‘•ide- 
drains and cioss loiiiluils. 1883 I'aiiiiis Fi ait. Hygiene 
led. (1)25 Diieu umdutls arc It.diie to be cuntamiiialeil by 
.surf.iec washings. 

jS. 1382 Wvi'M)' liSain. ii. Ji'l'liei 1 .oiien to llie hil uf 
the w.iier kttndit. 1382 - 1 hiiig\ xviti. 32 lie beeMide 

vp an auter . . anil lie m.ulu .1 water cimdid. 1387 Ti-i iisa 
Higdeu iKidls' I. 921 R. gleet i rnidj I [,i,/u,e,iiit iiiiii] , 1400 
M.SIINIII.V. V. (18 ,91 47 peiu is IKi U.lti I In llljllhe, |i|ll 31I ii 
Ciiiiie be uiiidyt lii.m Nylu [KhaIi. vii, in nindite. fi.i 
the riuiirl. 1 X400 Rom. Ro\e i|i| Sin mi. uuih', ih.u by 
devise Myrtbe ii.nl dime lome iliii,ti,;b i;iitdi e. X43X 39 
ir. Higden iRollsi I, i.'.i I’liimle ti.nnibiu. Il-.wi lie . in 
I mnletii’s Miller ibiiiitbe. « t4So,\Vwi/4(i('.‘in Wi.AVi.lil.ii 
7t(',|u/fii .1 i.iuidytb niid>i the I iibr is4x 

I .hi u Ihn, VI 1 1 , f. ,, [hiiufim; .^n .t* ic i* n'(iiiii,gi|i>‘ 

I nnibtcs at (ihmi esU'i. X587 K‘iA'\ 1 (• 447 T*t 
the jeiely Kepayi in.',e nf ihr Cumlyleiif ibe '.nd (■.4ii he. 

I 7. i49xWiui>tiiisi,iv( hum. ii'.ysi 1. 2.\i'iiidmil ln'gnii 
at Chii i t'hnrche. 1607 Nkruin .SVoirv,»<'M lU’al 8.",, 

; I sec dll' t'lmdmis ate made of r.itllu‘it pities, whiili t 
tike fane bettrr then ibrm nf lo'udc. 1642 IT ioiins 
Bk, i. 49 A ri|ni in the land to convey the water to tny 
iiMiiuur in a Cimiluct 

1 2. A ikttucturc from which water is distributed 
or made to issue ; a fountain. Oh, or an'/i. 

a, e 1430 Lvoo. Bmhas 1. xiv. (1 434) ,•> .a, Like a toiulnit 
gushed out the bluude, 2480 Caxion Ikum, Eng. ilxi. 
14a ( lute of die cimduyi of i hejie lan why le wy 11 .iint rtUe. 
xsM (iKAtroN Chron. IL 426 'I'liey news taiiyddrd in the 
same place a fayre Cnndiiyt, which at tins day ist ailed the 
Cundiiyt in Cunicliyll. x6xi C'ohvai Crudities 334 In ihu 
middle of the Court there is an cM eetling iilrRs.«nc Cam. 
diiitu that spowu'tli out water in clircc degrees oi.c alumc 
another. 1774 Waiiion Hist. Eng, Poetry III. .s.wi. 1-4 
On the conduit wititnut l.udgate, wlieie tin- urins and 
angels had Ikcii rerieshcd. 1871 Kossiiii Deems, I'antc 
at I'eivna xwiii. The cunduits round the gaidi n sing. 

Jig. a 1845 H I Ywnnit Fort, bv Laud f, .Se,s 1, 1, hce you 
not these purple i.imduits run, Kimw you iliihc woiiml. i 
/9. 'la 1400 Morte .Irth, uux Cluieit and Crcttile, < Irrgy. 
ally rcniiene, With coinictlies futir lurioiis alle of ilem: 
Mluyic. 1x409 M,u.'.nokv. XX. ii!.)^) 317 pel that Un uf 
huushuld, drynken at the coiulyt. ( 1530 Lit. Kiknms 
. Arth. Lyt, Ifryt, (1814) 149 At the fouic turners of this 
1 bedde there were fuurc cuinlytes . . uut of the whiciw there 
i yssued so sweet an odour and ^o deleiuMe. 1536 Ckton. 
Gr. Fiiais i(.'aiiiden’ 27 .At the cumlyiliii Gtascliestret, the 
cinidft ill Cornelte..at the lyityit condyd.. ruiinyngc tiyiie, 
lede claret and wythe. 

7. >533 .Inne Boleyn's Coronation in Furniv. Ballads 
/r. MSS, 1. 394 iVt die cinidu(.ie in Curnchill was ex- 
htliUed a I'agcaitiilc uf die three (iraies. x^ I.IU.XNU 
Itin, IL 70 There is .1 Conduct in the Market iTace. 

’p b. V 2V laver or large bai>m. Oh. 
xSao Wdlofy, Ward Somerset Ho.*, My grite lavatory' 
cif r.tton (.dic'd a C'omlytc. xso* K. H. tr. //>*/w(r«i/(twiii//ni 
6 Great I.tiiers, emdites, and other iidinite fragments of 
luitable woutkmaiiNhip, 

3. iruns/. Any natural chawicl, canal, tir pasitagc; 
•fa. ill the animal body b, (iqlh c. in 

geological or geographical furmntiona ; • - Canai, 1 , 

CtlANNKL 6. 

a. X34|a Ayenb, aai Zuo ket 0 stream of tye.ircs yc me Im 
be coiiiiui of pe e^eii. 1483 ('amon /V t,t Four Liijii, 
Wyii taken oner niesurc. .siopitelh the cuiiduytea of the 
nose. x5Sx lldiLSMi'Mi lliwf. A/etA. :48 a. Fsir thys 
drincke mullirieth it [the bladder] npenetn the coudute. 
X378 Lyig Jhdoens iv, Ixxx. 544 It doth also Miqipe the 
(lores and cumluites uf the ^kitme, 1607 Walxikciom ( *//. 
t/Arrr viii. 1x084) too The Conduits of the Spirits, and the 
Arteries and Veini. 1774 Goliisu. A'rtA Hist. > xEha L 1. 1. 
aiW) T^e cunduit tiiat gi«es to the tlilrd st.*mai:h. xS3i> U. 
Knox Bitlards .Inat, 88 Tite stecirxioii of the f.it . . is iiKt 
p^urmed in gtandi. or jit particular coiiduiis, 1839 Mi k* 
chisoh Sitnr. Syst. I. ix. 128 2V subierrancuui conduit or 
eruptive channel by which the volcanic matter was pro- 
truded to the wirface, xSde Dana tVan. Gtol. (S93. 



CONDUIT. 

jS. 1513 Douglas jSLneis xti. ix._ 17 The stif swerd . . 
Persit his cost and breistis cundyt in ny. *587 Mascau 
Gmt. Cattle, Sheef (1627) 249 In the condite of the te^. 

.y. *536 Bellendgn Cron. Scot. (i8ei) I. p. xlv, [The Sea-] 
hurcheon . . havand hot ane conduct to purge thair wambe 
and ressave thair meit. *578 Lvte Dodoms i. xxxvu. 56 
The juyce . . openeth the conductes of the nose. 1649 
Lovelace Poems 56 The sacred conduicts of her Wombe. 

^ fig. The channel or medium by which any- 
thing (e.g. knowledge, influence, wealth, etc.) is 
conveyed ; = CanaIj y, CHAirifEL 8. 

a. 1S40 CovERDALE Fruit/. Lesson i, Here are opened the 
conduits and well-pipes of life, the way of our health, 
ax6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. Vi. iv. § 15 Conduits of irremedi- 
able death to impenitent receivers. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. III. xi. (169s) ago Language being the great Conduit, 
whereby Men convey.. Knowledge, from one to another. 
*737 Wateuland Etuharist ago Sacraments are . . his ap- 
pointed Means or Conduits, in and by which He confers 
his Graces. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) I. iii. 303 
These republics . . became the conduits throi^h which the 
produce of the East flowed in. 1878 Morlev fi. DeMaistre 
Crit. Misc. 99 Reaching people through those usual conduits 
of press and pulpits. 

7. 1651 Jer. Taylor Clerus Dam. 53 The spirit, .run- 
ning still in the first channels by ordinary conducts. 1670 
Moral State Eng. 18 The addresses pf the people to tlieir 
Sovereign, .being convey'd through him as a conduct. 

6. Arch, f a. gen. A passage {obs.). b. spec, see 
quot. 1S75. 

i6*4'Wotton Archii. in Reliq. iVattoM (T6ja) 23 Doors, 
Windows, Stair-cases, Chimnies, or other Conducts. 1703 
T. N. City ^ C, Purch 7. 187s Gwilt Archit. Gloss., 
Conduit (Fr.), a long narrow walled passage underground, 
for secret communication between different apartments. 
t0. The leading (of water) by a channel. Obs. 
1553 Pardle Facions Pref. 10 'Thel deriued into cities . . 
the pure freshe waters . .by conduicte of pipes and troughes. 

7 . Mus. A short connecting passage, a codetta. 

1878 H. C. Banister Music § 404 By a short passage— 

Conduit . . it [the Motivo] is again returned to. 1880 Ouse- 
LEV in Grove Diet. Mas. I. 568/1. (See Copula.) 

8 . Comb., as conduit-cock^ -like, -water, adj. or 
adv.j oon.d,Tiit-head, a reservoir ; = Conddit 2. 
also fig.\ f oon.d.mt-water, spring water; con- 
duit-wise adv. Also ColfDUiT-PiPE. 

x6ao Hevwood \st Pi. Edw, IV, Wks. 1874 I. 10 We’le 
take the tankards firom the *conduit-cocks To fill with 
ipocras. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. iii, A fountayne . . 
A noble sprynge, a xyall *conduyte hede. 1607 Dekker 
Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 ib °44 Conduit-heads of treason. 
x5fo Sidney Arcadia (1623) 141 Those saphir-colouted 
brookes Which *conduit-like with curious crookes, Sweet 
Hands make. 1343 Raynold ByrlE Mankytide [1564) 68 
Holyoke sodden in *cunduite water. 1394 Plat JewelUho. 
II. 28 A glasse of conduit water. x6ix Coryat Crudities 
9 A little Chappell made ^condultwise. 
tCo'ndmt, v. Obs. rare. [f. CONDUH! jJ.] 
trails, a. To pour foHh like a conduit or fountain ; 

b. to transmit or convey as through a conduit. 

1501 Trouhl. Raigne K. yolm n, (i6ti) 73 My eies should 

conduit forth a sea of teares. i6»-77 I^eltham Resolves 
I. ix. 13 His corruption . . is still Coiiduited to his undone 
Postenty. 

Conduit, -uite, earlier form of Conddot ; bad 
spelling of Conditb, Obs., pickled. 

Conduiter, obs. f. Conduotob. 
Conduit-pipe. Also 5-6 condite-, oundite-, 
5-7 eondnot-pipe, [f. Conduit ri. -t- P ipe.] 

1 . A pipe for the conveyance of water or other 
liquid ; a conduit of tubular form. 

C1430 Lydg. in Turner Dom. Archit. Ill, 39 By archis 
stronge, his cours for to reflects Thorugh condyte pypis 
large & wyde. 1381 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes loj The water 
was brought to this place by conduetpipes. 1399 SirJ. Davies 
in Farr. P. EUz. (1845) I. 88 Water in conduit-pipes can 
rise no higher Than the well-head. 1726 Desaguliers in 
PMl. Trails. XXXIV. 79 To let out the Air from the 
Conduct Pipes, which obstructs the Running of the Water. 
x8i2-6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (i8igl I. igg Of conduit pipes 
and open canals. X847 L. Hunt Jar Honey ix. 120 Grounds 
whose veins were conduit-pipes to many a crystal spring. 

2 . fig. A channel or medium of conveyance. 

*38* J- Bell Haddon's Answ. Osar. 481 The old foun- 
taines, and_ conduyt pypes of the Gospell of grace stoppt up 
by the popish Philistines, a x6a8 Preston Semi, lef, Hts 
Majesty (1630) 35 The instruments and conduit-^ipes of so 
great blessinra, 1875 Poste Gains i. (ed. 3) 67 In respect 
of debts which he incurred, the son did not act as conduit- 
piTC, but was liable in his own person. 

Conduke, obs. Sc. f. Conduct sh. 
t Condu'lcate, V. Obs. rare~\ [f. ppl. stem 
of L. condukdre (in Vulgate) to sweeten, l con- -h 
dulc-is sweet.] irans. To sweeten, {fig.) 

1369 Newton Cicero’s Olde Age 6 b, Such helpes to 
alleuiate and condulcate the asperitie and unpleasauntenes 
of their decrepite age. 

So f Coudu'lcate pa.pple., sweetened. 

X369 Newton Cicero's Old Ageifi b, Al which faultes .. 
through good maners and discipline are condulcate, quale- 
fied and made swete. 

f Con.dU‘ughjIl, w. Obs. nonce-wd. trans. To 
make like a dunghill, 

1630 B. piscollimininm 46 These dreery, direfull dayes 
condunghill'd and uglified me into a darke dense lumpe. 

Condu'plicant, a. Bot. [ad. L. condupU- 
caiit-em, pr. pple. of coiuhtplicdre : see next.] 
' Doubling up ; as when the leaflets of a compound 
leaf rise up and apply themselves to each other’s 
faces*. {Treas. Bot. 1866.) 
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Couduplicaiid (kpndi« plikA), a. Bot. [ad. 
L. conduplicat-us, pa. pple. of conduplicdre, f. con- 
together - 1 - dupliedre to double,] Mod. Diets, also 
have Coudu'plicated. 

Doubled or folded together : said of leaves when 
they are folded down lengthwise along the middle. 

1777 S. Robson Brit. Flora 16. 1843 Lindley Sch. Bot. 
v. (1858) 62 Vernation conduplicate. ^x86i S. Thomson 
Wild FI. I. 3S Leaves doubled side by side, conduplicate. 

t Coudu'plicate, Obs.-^ [f. ppl. stem of 
L. conduphedre : see prec.] 

1633 CocKERAM, Conduplicate, to double. 

Coud^uplication (k^ndi^iplik^i-Jan). [ad^L, 
condupliedtion-em, n. of action from conduplicare : 
see above-] A doubling ; a repetition. 

[1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesk 111. xix. (Arb.) 209 That 
which the Greekes call syntploche, the Latines complexio, 
or eoudnpl{catio.\ xdxg Donne Serm. exlvi, V. 619 As God 
expresses the bitterness of death in an Ingemination {morte 
morietim in a Conduplication of deaths— he shall die and 
die twice over. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 59 When the yoyce 
is reiterate by conduplication. 1864 J. Brown Let. in W. 
Knight Princ. Shairp (1888) 233 If the public were a vast 
conduplication of me there could be no fear. 

f Condti'plieive, a. Obs. rare—^. [improp. 
f. L. conduplicare-. perh. condnplicative was meant.] 
1376 Baker Jefuiell 0/ Health 92 b, The eyght water is 
named the conduplicive or doubled. 

Oondurango : see Cundubango. 
i* CoudllTdOU. Obs.~^ [L. condurduni.'] A 
plant : according to Lewis and Short, Saponaria 
Vaccaria of Linnseus, 

1623 CocKERAM ni, Condurdon, an hearbe which in 
August bearelli a flower which cures the Kings euill. 
Couduirrite (k^ndo rail''. Min, [f. Condurrow 
-)--iTE.] A soft black aracnical ore of copper, 
found in tlie Condurrow mine, Cornwall. 

1827 W. Phillips in PML Mag. Ser. ir. II. 287 Tiic 
black millet al I propo.se to distinguish by the name of Con- 
dnrrite. 1834 J. A. Phillips Man. Metallurgy (ed. a' 333 
Condurrite is an arseniosulphide of copper of a greemsn 
black or blue colour. 

t Co'XLdnt. Obs. Also 3 cundut, 4 counduto. 
[a. OF. comhit, conduit, nom. cowi/mj med.L. 
conducius a sort of motet, sung while the priest 
was proceeding to the altar : see Goclefroy. It is 
etymologically the same word as F. conduit, Con- 
duct,] A kind of song or carol. 

a 1230 Owl ^ Night. 483 And hure and hure to Cristes 
masse. Wane riche and poore, more and lassu, Singetli 
condut nist and dai. £1340 Garni. <{• Gr. Knt. 1655 Mony 
ajxel songez. As coundutes of kryst-masse, St carolez newe. 
[x88o Grave's Diet, Mus. IJ. 37^1 The Conductus, a species 
of Saicular Song, in wliich the .subject in the Tenor was 
original, and suggested the otlier parts, after the manner 
of the Guida of a Canon.] 

Condut (e, -duyote, -yt(te, -wy, -wyte, 

obs. if. Conduit, Conduct. 

Conduye : see Condub v. Obs. 

Conduyter, -tour, obs. ff. Conduotob. 
Condy-, obs. spelling of Condi-. 

Condyd, -dyt(e, -dyth(e, obs. If. Conduit, 
Conduct ; erron. var. of Coned. 

OondyeresBB, var. of Conduibesse, Obs. 
Condygne, -dynge, obs. IF. Condign a. 
Condyl : see Condyle. 

Condylar (kp-ndilaa), a. Anat. [f. L. condyl-us 
knuckle -AB.] Pertaining to a condyle. 

ifc6 Quain Anat. (ed, 8j I. xio These are the condylar 
surfaces [of the Tibia], x^ Bell GegenhauePs Comp. 
Anat. 454 The condylar portion of the cartilage, 
Coxidyle (kp-ndil). Anat. Also oondyl, [prob. 
a. F. condyle (in Par^ i 6 th c.), ad. L. condyl-us, 
a; Gr. xuvdv\os a knuckle. (The superfluous final 
e appears to be from French.)] 

1 1. A blow given with the clenched 'fist. Obs. 

1644 Bulwer Chiral. 180 The stroake inflicted with the 
Hand thus composed, hath from antiquity retained the 
name of Condyl. 

2. A rounded process at the end of a bone serving 
to form an articulation with another bone; esfi, 
applied to the two protuberances of the occipital 
bone which articulate with the atlas {occipital con- 
dyles). 

1634 T. Johnson Pare/s Chirurg. Wks. 237 The roote of 
the mner condyle of the thigh. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
^prg.lz'j’j'L) 36 The Neck of the Condyll of the Jaw-bone. 
*8oa Paley Nat. Theol. 127 I^tween the condyls. 1834 
Sir Cs Bell Hand 85 The radius . . has a depression with 
a polished surface for revolving on the condyle of the 
humerus. xBya Huxley PhysioU vS. 170 The two convex 
occipital condyles of the skull 

3. Applied to the rounded ends of the tibia, and 
similar parts in the jointed members of arthropoda. 

Condyloid (kp-ndUoid), a. [ad. Gr. ♦xov- 
Sv\oeiS-^s {KovSvXbj^s in Hippocr.) knuckle-like. 
Cf. F. condy Unde, 1 Resembling or formed like a 
condyle ; peitaining to a condyle. 

Condyloid foramma : the foramina of the occipital bone. 
Condyloid process : ‘ the articulating process of the lower 
jaw, consisting of the condyle and its neck ' {Syd. Sac. Lex,\. 

X741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 165 The Condyloid Processes of 
the Occiput. 1836 Todd CycL Anat. 1 . 732/2 The anterior 
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condyloid foramen. 1834 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth (183s) 64 

y The inner condyloid cavity of the tibia. 

II Co]ld.yl 03 ll 3 i (k^ndiltm'ma). In 7 'Oiuo, 8 
-om. PI. -omata. Pathol, [a. L. condyloma, a. 
Gr. RovliKapa callous knob or lump, f. rovSvXos : 
see Condyle. (F. condylotne, occ. in earlier Eng. 
use.)] A conical or discoidal prominence of the 
slcin, due to overgrowth of the papilla: of the 
afFecled part, and of the epidermis covering them ; 
occurring near the external openings of the mucous 
passages, in the larynx, and occasionally elsewhere. 

Condylomata called also ‘ syphilitic warts ’ and ‘ mucous 
patches ' are known as ‘ secondary symptoms of syphilis. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Condilome, a swelling or excres- 
cent flesh in or about the fundament. 1684 tr. Bonets 
Merc. Cempii. 1. 16 Condylomata, so called from their like- 
ness to the Knuckles of a. Man’.s finger.s. 1708 Moitcux 
Rabelais (1737) V. 318 Wens or Condylonis. 1783 !•. 
Michaelis in Med. Commtin. 1. 326 1 be ulcer-, and condylo- 
mata in the fauce.s. 1872 Cohen Dis. Thtoat 1x4 lliesc 
hypertrophied tonsils arc sometimes tlie scat of condylo- 
mata. 1878 T. Bryant Pract Surg. 1. 82 When about tlic 
orifice of a mucous passage af. a condyloma. 
Condyloluatous (kpndil[»maios'', a. [f. L. 
stem of picc. + -ous.] Of the nature of a condyloma. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 714/s Profuse condyloiiialous 
growths. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. S2^. 
Condylope (kp'ndil£»p). Zool. [a. P’. condylope 
(Latreilie'i, ad. mod.L. eondylopus!]^ —next. 

X83S Kirdy Hah. Inst. Anim. II. xiv. 17 This grciit 
gioup named by him [Lati'cille] . . Condylopes. X84X J, 
Duncan 3s The aiticulatcd animals are here desig- 

nated by the common name of Coiidyluiies. 
Coudylopod (k;indrl<F]J/’d;. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
comiylopod-a, pi. of condylopus { — Gr, /c<iydu\uirovv, 
- 6 vo 8 a knob-fooled).] A member of the cl.iss 
Condylopoda, an earlier name for tlie ABTlliioroHA. 
Also as — Condylo'poa.oTis a. 

X833 Owr.N Invertebr. An, (ed, e) Gloss.j Condy b'/ads, the 
.articulate animals with jointed legs, as insects, crabs, and 
spidens. 

IlCoudylura (k/indibff'ra). Zool. [mod.!,. 
(Illiger), T. Gr, KovSvKoi (see Cundylk) 1 twpii tail, 
a name given from the knotty apj^iearaiice of the 
tail in dried specimens.] Gcnertc name of the 
Star-nosed Mole of North America. 

[1829 Sir j. RiniARosoN Fauna Bereali-A mer. I. 3f!4.] 
1837 Penn^Cycl, VII. 443/1 Comiylnra, Illiger’s name for a 
genus of insectivorous mammirer.s. 1B60 W. H. Dallas 
Anim, Kingd, 762 In the genus Cotidyltirn ,. thr nose is 
.suiroundud by a number ol small moveable I'Brliliigiituus 
filaments, which radiate soinewliat in the form of a star, and 
are doubtless employed as org.'ins of touch. 

Oondylure. rare, Aiiglicircd form of prcc, 
Condyssend, obs. f. Cundehcend. 

Condyt(e, -dyth, obs. ff. Conduct, Conduit. 
Cone (kmin'j Also 5 coone, (5 7 con, 7 
ooane. [a. F. com or ad. L. con-us cone, conical 
apex, a. Gr. kwv-os pine cone, geometrical cone, 
conical apex, spinning-ttip, etc ] 

I, The geomelrical figure. 

1 . A solid figure or hotly, of which Ihe base is a 
circle, and the summit a point, and every tuiint in 
the intervening surface is in a straight line between 
the vertex and the circaniferciice of the base. 

Called a right cin ular cane when the vertex it tm the 
pcriiendicular to the centre of tiie base ; an oblujur time, 
when it lies without it. 

1570 Billincsi.f.v Euclid xi. xvi. 317 A cone Is a MiliJe or 
bodely figure which is made, when one of the .sides of a 
rectangle triangle, .which contayiie the right angle, abiding 
fixed, the trianjgle U motied alRiut. x^e Nik T. Iletnv NK 
Pseud. Ep, V. ix. 227 His face was radiant, and dis(4«r„iiig 
beames like many homes and cones aUmt Ids head. ^ x68x 
C^LViL Whigs Suppik, iiysi'xgThe shniw and fashion of 
his head, Was like a con, or pyramid. X78X Oiwpfr Table- 
T, 53 Such reasoning falls tike an inverted cone Wanting 
its pniper base to stand unuii. 1827 HciTon Couisc Math. 
I, 358 Any cone is the third part of a cylinder, or of a 
prism, of equal base and ahituuc. 

b. \\\moi. 6Vo/«.. a solid generated by a straight 
line which always passes through a fixed point 
called the vertex, and describes any fixeil curve 
(not necessarily a circle). 

2863 W. S. Alois Solid Geom, § 34. 2877 B. Wii mamson 
Integr. Calc. 395 The e(|uation re|ire>ciiis a c mi' suih 
rtat the moment of inertia is the same for e;u h of its edges. 
Such a cone is called an e^uimomiu/al cane of the Isidy. 

c. A conical mass 0/ any substance. 

X377 Dee Relni, Spirits 1. (1659 355 1 he next stream . . 
muyeth from the 4 sides ward, ami make 4 TriangU-s, or 
rather Cones, of water. 1674 Pi.x rv Dist. DupL Prapartian 
113 Bullets commonly beat out a Ome of Wall, whose 
Vertex xs in the Bullets Entry. X727 Swir r Gulliver m ii. 
186 The servants cut our bread into cones, cylinders, etc. 
*8x3 CoLERiDOE Remorse v, The life within one. It sinks 
MO wavers like this cone of fianie. 2874 D.vwkiks Cave 
Hunt. 11. 64 The .shall stands on a cone of dripstone. 

_x6^x Milton Ch. Goi'l. vi xaS Their hierarchies 
araminating still higher and higher In a cone of Prelaty- 

2 . Optics, a. Com of rays : a pencil of mys of 
light diverging from an illuminating point and fall- 
ing upon a surface. [ = F. eSne de lumilre^ 

vfcB in Phillifs. X83X BaitwsrKR Optus ii. 17 'X'hc mirror 
revives only. . a cone o( rays . .whose base is the circular 
mirrw. 1833 N. AaNornr Physks H. ted. S’ aoo The innu- 
xnerablerays of issuing fien any oi&t ai e, towards 
any suruKe m the ^ tn a rio on^, axe suo to foim a cone or 
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pencil of divorgiiiR light. 1875 Forthum Majolica, iii. 27 
The sun pouring clown .0. cone of yellow rays. 

b. Cone of shade Astr^ \ the conical shadow 
projected into space by a planet on the side turned 
from the sun. [cf. I* coni tmbrie (Lucr.)]. 

(*667 Mir.TON P. L. IV. 77^ Now had night measur’d with 
her shaddowie Cone Half way up Hill thus vast Sublunar 
Vault, 176a l‘'AucoNna.S’A//i7(;r. i, 141 Night’s shadowy cone 
reluct.ant mcllsaw.ay.] ]i8S4T0Mi,iNS0Ni'l>'ntA's’s 147 
Thu moon'.s cone of shade. 1879 \jX 3 stvxLlilevi. Aciron. loi 
The shape of the shadow [ol the moon] is in fact, that of 
a cone— hence the term ‘ cone of shadow 

II. Applied to various conc-shaped objects. 

Sense 3 is the original in (Ircclc, whence the geometrical 
.sense was taken ; it is, in its Eng. history, quite independ- 
ent of sense i, and perh. the source of 4 ; tlie later senses 
of this group arc popular or technical applications of i. 

3, 'I'lic more or less conical fruit of pines aiiil firs ; 
a dry scaly multiple frail, formed by hard per- 
sistent imbricated scale.s covering naked seeds ; a 
strobile. 

156* Turnuh Iferhal it, 87 a, llirvs . . hntlic a lesso con or 
nnt or appell [Lliriu 1^78 I.vrn /Jdk'/wvm' vi. l-sxxvii. 

770 'J'lie fruUe of the I’inc is called in (ireke xui'ot: in 
] intine, Caimx, and Nux J'hu'ti', in ICngli.she, a Cone, or 
I'iiie A])]ile. 1640 l'AKi(iN.sim Tkcat. Hot. rsj-.' It [cedarl 
liearetli roiU'S that grow uiirighl, like as the Firre doth. 
1664 livi.i.vN.Slyfwm xxi,'riiu Keriiels, and Nuts, which may 
he gotten out of their Cones and Clogs. *774 Cor.nsM. Nat. 
Hist. 117761 V. aooTlu! larger feeds upon tliu cones of the 
pine-ireus x8ax .Siikm.my Adotmis xxxiii, A liglit .sjicar 
topped with a cypress cone. 1863 ('. A. renns l/outo ll'alks 
fn 'rhu season wliun the eonos of the .Seotcli fir split and 
(lisnhargt* their seed. 1873 HnuNKir ik Dvi.u .Vm/u’ Hoi. 
45 1 In order not to inirodnisi eonfnsion into the dcfiniiloa 
of it (lower, the whole of wlr.iL is found on the axis, in 
olhc-r words, the whole cone, must he considered a single 
flower. 

4. A cocorm. ? Ohs, 

1774 (loi.it.ssu Nat, Jfist, (17761 Vni, sr Tlie cone on 
which it [lilt: silkworm] sjiins, is formed for covering it . , in 
the aurelia state.^ 1813 lliNiii.icv .•liiiiii. Hioff. ted. 4) I. 44 
Some of tliem spin wriis or cones, in which they encUtse 
themselves. X873 Hhownino ItedCott, AV.-Of/ aSo Though 
she have, .spun a eiatllu-i:one through which slie pricks Her 
passage, ami proves pe.ieock-hutlerlly. 

6. Cenrhol. A mariiio shell of the genus Conns, 
or family Conuk>, of Onslroiiods ; also calletl 
ronC'Shell. [K, chne.} 

X770 fdsii n Catuhol, led. irnililesfoitli ludt'V p Cone 
.Shell. I lll.tek Tiger Cono, .7 The. (iinlli! or llast.trd ('one 
Shell, x 8S4 WnoinvAUo A/ollitsra iti. iiilsfii 35.1 •Since the 
nerhiil of liio J'higlisli i‘]i,i]k-fon)i.‘itioi), tJiere hiu'o been 
living ..Cones and Olivos in thu boiidon llasin. x8do I,. 
Ri Bvr AVew/. Ctnic/ud, I, 7 ‘I'lie inner sjiir.il partitions of a 
Com: in an early stage of growth, aio thick and ••olid. 

6. A citnn-shiipt'd Iniildiiig fiiclosing a glaHs- 
furnace, lilc-kiln, tir the Uku. b. a couicnl tirchl* 
tuctiiral Ktrucluru. 

X79X dentl, .1/07'. i'XI. It. tot;4_A newly.fini'ilit^d glieis- 
houst* . . llu: uoiin being fao feet in height, sndtlenly fell. 
1873 Rossi.tu Hardenof Nim^'eh, Sineo those thy lemjiles, 
court anil cone, Rose far in dascrl history, X87S Uhk Uki, 
A rls II. fiss 'I'liB crown-glass furnace, .is an ofiTong square, 
built in the centre of a brick cone. 

7. A cone-shaped mountain-top or peak; «/». 
a volc.anic peak, formed by the accumulation of 
ejected material round the crater. 

Applied as a proper namoto peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; e. g. Clayiun Cone iColorudui, Lone Cone (Idaho). 

X830 I.VM.i, Prim , lieol. I, 3-.!7 llie. . cones of single erun. 
tiim near Clermont in Auvergne. x85a Conviikakic & It, 
at, Paul wVdit) 1 1 . xxiii. 370 'I'iiuy would see on the IcA the 
vulcanic rone and smoke of Strumholi. x86o TyNDAi.!, 
Giac. I. li. ai At a distance, was the grand cone of the 
Wci'ishorn. 

8. Mech. Apiilicd to various cone-shaped parts 
of apparatus. 

A. A cime-shaped drum, tisrd for comimmicating difierent 
s|»ceds to a lathe, etc. b. In Hjimtimr, one of the taper 
drums in the head-stuck of a mule, c.allcd the hacking-off 
and dranduf-tiA canes, rcspcctiveljr. o> The vent-plug 
which is screweil into the barrel of a fire-arm. 

X83* ti. R, I'uRTKU Portflain ^ (!l. 41) When the strap 
tukci its position on the largest part of [the driving cone], it 
will apply to the sim-illest part uf the driven cone, and the 
speed uf the lathe will he at its inavimnm. 'I'lie position of 
the strap upon the cone is regulated at pleasure by a winch. 
183s UuK Philos. Manuf, lOi Wlien the wool (ms arrived 
hy a spiral circulation 'near the base of the cone, it is 
deposited uiHin an endless ajiron. XB75 — Put, Arts III. 
fio7 s.v. Pottery, The uiwx of the one cone corresponds to 
the base uf the other, which allows the strap to retain the 
s.'tme degree of tension, while it is made to traverse hoti/on- 
tully, in order to vary the speed uf the lathe at jileastire. 

9. MrUorol. A cone-shaped vessel, holktcd as a 
foul-woather-signal. 

x^5 Vhfimb. ’Jml, cxxxtn. 8 A cone hoisted with the 
point upwards denotes an approaching wind veering round 
from the north-west by north to the south-east. xSSa Daily 
News 30 Dec, 3/S (Pas vnatheA/ The south cone is still up 
in the west, south, and east, and the north cone was hoisted 
in the north this afternoon. 

10. Phys, One of the minute conc-shaped bodies 
Which form, virith the ‘ rods the bacillary layer of 
the retina. 

1887 J. Marsiiali. Phys. I. 540 The external layer . , con- 
listB of a stratum of evenly-disposed, transparent, colourless, 
xwilir. .intermixed with other larger bodies, named ernes. 
1870 Mac/a. Mag, \3\lt That the layer of rods and cones 
is the part of the eye in which waves of ether are converted 
into sensations of light and colour has long been known. 


11. Short for CoNE-wraAT. 

1826 W. CoBDETT Rural Rides (1885) II. igi It is the 
white cone that Mr. Sudd sows. 

III. A conical apex or point- 

12. The conical top of a helmet or other head- 
piece. [So. Gr. /rffli/os, L, cosms^ 

1603 B. JOKSON yas. Ps Eniert, Wks. (od. RtUlg.) S32/1 
A hat of delicate wool, whose top ended in a cone, and was 
thence called ape.r, according to that of Lucan, 1623 
Bingham A'cmo/Aom 88 Leather hcad-pccces. .in ihc middest 
whereof ariseth a Cone rc.scnibling the forme of a Tyara. 
1738 Gi.ovr,R Leonidas iii. 304 A pointed casque O'er each 
gmu visage rear'd its iron cone. 1870 Bryant Homer I. iv. 
128 Hu smote him on the helmet's cone. 

1 13. The apex of the heart. Ohs. 

x6is CnoQUG liody of Man 3I&3 Through the outward sur- 
face of the he.'irl cuen to the Cone or point thereof. 1684 
lloYw: Pomisn. Auinu St Solid Hod. v. 48 The motions of 
the Cone, ns they call it, or Macro of the Heart, a 17x1 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 91 Down to thu 
Cone of the Youth’s open Heart. 

1 14. transf. An apex or vet lex, as of a cone or 
pyramid ; a point at which lines converge. Ohs. 

161X CoTGR., Angle, an angle, cone, or corner. 1635 
Ao.srm Medit. 37 It is the Tup of this Tiiangle, thu very 
Cone of this I'yramis. a X641 Ssis.lman Anc. Got'i, Eng. 
(R. ), As . . each side of an arch descendetli alike from the 
coniic or top point. X7XX F. Fuller Afed. Gymn. xa The 
lllond-Vcsscls. .all terminate in a Cone. 

•|•'b. Her. Ktich of the angular divisions of a 
shield formed by a number of lines {e.f;. 13 ; radiat- 
ing from the centre; the central point in which 
tliesc meet ; any point (r. g, at the centre of the 
base, where similar angtil.ar divisions meet). Ohs. 
(Apj). the earliest use in English.) 

X4B6 Hk. St, A Ihans, Her. R ivb, 'I'he l.awisl corner or the 
cmint! of tharmys that is to say llu- lawyst poynt of the 
sheldo.. In nil iirinyH contran conyl all the conys.. mete 
to gedyr conally in the iiiiddh uf thu shclile. lUd. K v a, 
All tin: eolouri.^i of theys army, merte to gudir at 01 m coiim:, 
tlial i-i to say at thu myddj'sl poyiili of tin* sln-Ulc. Ihid. 
Evil, Now folowyih of curliui arniys in the wii.h iij. pills 
mule to gedyr in uun cooiiil 

I'V. 16, altrih. and Comh., as conc-hearinp', 
-hilled, -like, -shaped adjs. ; coiio-bit, a coiiic.al 
boring-bit ; cono-oompaBfiOR, a jiair of com]ja.s.sc.s 
willt a cone or bullet on one leg, to set in a hole ; 
ooiui-flowor, a name for the genus Rndheckht ; 
purple rone- flower, the gl•mm Jichinacea', cono- 
gainbtv, an organ-stop willi conical pipes ; oono- 
goar, a nietbral of trausniitting motion, by mc.iiis 
of two cones rolling together; couo-granulo, a 
corpusclu connected with a cone of tin* retina ; 
oono-hoad, a ganlen iiarm* for Strofdlanlhes ; 
oono-in-oono, a peculiar geological slriK-ture, imt- 
senling the appi'arancc ol a mimber of eones one 
packed inside another ; ooixo-joint, a strong pijKs- 
joint, tniiering from the centre to the two ciuls each 
of which i.s inserted into the end of one of the pipes ; 
ooao-noso, a name for the hemipterous Insect 
genus Conorhimts\ tooae-iiut»«CoNB 3 ; hence 
•\ cone-mU-bearing adj. ; oono-plate (see quol.); 
oone-pulley, a imlley shaped like a tnmeated 
cone, or one coiisistuig of slieavcs of difli-rent 
diameters, for iraimrting dilTcrenl speeds to a lathe, 
etc. ; oone-seat, a piece of iron fanning a scat for 
the ‘ cono ’ in fire-arms ; cono-sholl — Cone 5 ; 
cono tree, a coniferous tree, a conifer; cono- 
valvo, a hollow valve with a conical face ; cono- 
whoel, a wheel shaped like a tnmeated cone, for 
transmitting a variable or adjustable motion to 
another wheel. Also (Iunk-whkat, Coke.s, 

X839 S. Coleman Woodlands 37 There are several 
other *cone-bcaring trees. 1882 Proc. Perso. Nat, Club 
IX. 549 'I'he conc-lKartng Auiucnrio. X837 Gray Hoi. 
North. U, S, 214 Echinacea, 'Purple Conu-fiuwer. 1879 
C. Pickering Chrou. Hist. P/aufs 941 Rudbeckia laeiniafn 
of Nortli-uaM America, A *'conc sower. x88x C. A. Kw- 
warus Organs X33 Hill and Son have a .<.top.. 

named the **Cone (Jamba’, which they frequently use in 
their organs. x6^ J. Wr.iin Stone-Heng (X7251 206 A "Cone- 
like Heap of Pihbie Stones, X562 Turnkk Herbal ii. sS a, 
'I'he bunghas [of the lurch] are Ie.«>e then any other kynde 
"conenutberyngtrehath. x8soW*alk/)ic/. Penns, *Lone- 
flate, a .strong plate of cast iron fixed vertically to the Intd 
of a lathe, with n conical hole in it, to form a .support for the 
end of a shaft which it is retmired to bore. xSsx Mavnr 
R un Sealf Hunt, i. Here a •cone-shaped peak soars up. 
x866 (iKo. Kliot h\ Holt a lu .. cone-shaped yew-tree 
arbour, 2637 W. CQX.vsAdam in Eden v, Of all the *0006 
trees this only [larch] » found without leaves in the winter. 
'hCone, Obs. Also 6 ooane. [see Cone 
A fissure, cleft, chink. 

X384 [sec COANE]. xdao T. Hb Gray Compt, Horsent. 35a 
This also is very soveraigne for Cones, Crack.s, ami Cho}is 
in the hueles of the horse. 

Cone ,k</«n , ».) [f. the sb.3 

1. trans. To shape like a cone or segment of a 
cone. See Coneh///. a, 3. 

2. inir. To bear cones, as a fir-tree. 

x888 Saltish Leader 9 Nov. 7 The spruce firs had coaed 
freely. . 

fCouOiS'-® Obs, or dial, [Goes with Cone w.'-; 
both being derivs,, of some kind, of OK. chtan, edn, 
cinen to cracky burst open : see Chine, Chawn.J 


a. ittlr. To gape or split open, to crack or cliink. 
lb. trans. To fissure. 

1384 R.. Scot Discov. Witcher, .xii. vii. 183 With charmes 
she makes the earth lo cone [L. hacc cantu ffndit^ue 
solum]. x6ar G. Sandy.s Ovid’s AM. ii. (1626) 26 Invading 
lire the upper Earth nssayl’d ; All chap't and con'd ; hur 
pregnant luycc exhal'd. 1735 Pfgce Hentieistnsi’Ei. D. S.), 
Cone, to crack or .split witn the sun, a.s timber doe.s. X887 
in A'rntisA Gloss. 

[Cone and Key, misreading of Cove and Key ; 
see Cove.] 

Coned (kdiindj,_7)/)/. a. [f. Cone vP and j/i.l] 

'1* 1. Her. ? Having an apex or point ; pointed. 

i486 Hk. St. Albans, Her, Eivh, He bcrilli paly barri 
contrari conyt of asiire & guide [tr. L. conii aconattC]. Ibid, 
Eva, And theys armys be calde uoiitrarl conyt for this 
cause, for all the colouris of theys arniys muctu to gedir at 
0011 cuunc . . For cueiy body iriaiigulil is mooic of Icngthc 
then of bredu and naniiily conyt. 1386 Fmrni: Hlas, Cenirie 
2X2 Our old Heralds did cal it contrary condyd hicause 
tlint nil thu ciillors of thu aiines do meet together at the 
middle point of thu shield only which they called the Cone. 

2. .Slmped liJce a cone or .segmeiil of a cone. 

1878 Ti III Hs I ON G rnvth Steam Eng, 173 The coned ‘ li cail ’ 

of the wheel [of cans]. 

3. Furnished with or having cones. 

1883 Har,aar 30 Mar. xofa/i Bicycle., .non .slipping tyics, 
and Lulled pedals. Mod. Bityilc Price List, Blaiii ui conuti 
bearing. 

Conees, obs. jil. of Coney. 

Goneixie, coneiam : sec Coniine, -ihm. 
Conelet (kiiu’nlet). [f. Conk sh. 1 dim. .sufiix 
■liM’.] A liltle or tiny cone. 

1846 Dana 18481 269 C'oralluni with the coiielels 

crowded. 

i'Conely, (tdv. Ohs. In 5 conally, ooonly. 
['(f. Cone sh,( -( -i.Y.] t 'one-wise ; apii-ally ; 
[nifi-ting) in one aiiical ludnt. 

1486 Hk Si, AJbnirs, Her. F.ivh, In nit army-, nmtr.ari 
(oiiyt all the L‘oiiy>>. im le to gedyr ron.illy in the tniddii of 
the •.helde. ibid, Kvh, Army'i in the with the i.iiliiuii-i 
mete to gedj'r in the inyildist poynt i‘tiiiii!y. 

Gonenchyiua (ktfiineijkiinro. Jlot. [f. Cr, 
uwv-oi com: 1 ““ iiifusioH.] The lis;,iu! ul 

the haiis of ]>l,aiits consisting of conical cells. 
x866 in 'Pttus. Hot. 

11 Couepatl (lom’nfi.ol'l). Also conepato. 
[^^'llivc hu'xii.\an iianic : Ul. * litllr- fox ’ ; I. con,/l, 
m conij). tone- ' child ptcfixMltoiianic. ofniiimnls 
- ‘young, litlh*’ ( rpa/l lox. (Simt’ini. ] An 
Amctiunii skunk .genus Conepafus, J. K Gmy, 

[1651 IIi.KN.xMOi 2. //Hi, Plant Anim, 6 Alin. Alexit ' !,■ 
Alti-rum [genii'.] yqiiiepatl i-ti.km v.n.itiim .. nltcriim vim 
concpail s«‘ii yulprLiila pm dli'..] 1774 Goi i>s«, Nat. Hist. 
{xhfu> 1 . IV. iii. 4.11 Two varivtirs momif this itiiiiii.nl [die 
&kuiik|, whiih Mr. IlunToii I'alh tlirioiii’p.ite and tin- xm illr. 
x8xi .Smi llib & Whom in Huron's Nat, Hist, IX. -.n-j 'I'tie 
third Ilcrnaiidex calls conejiatl whidi tianiewc hliatl jncsrrvr. 
Cones (ktiunsb Name given by bakers tu a line 
white flour, used by them for *du.sting’ their loaves 
and troiigh.s. 

X862 P^nul. Rev. i6 Aug. 141 A species of flour rallrd 
'cones’, used for ’diistiiiK* the dough. 1876 A. 11 . li.ss. 
sale EochI 323 Cones flour is rarely to lie tihi.uiird guuuiiit-. 
x88x A. W. Ulviii Eoiiiis xfiB Maiiybakfrs use (or the laiu-r 
[the crumb] a flour tcdititrally tailed * uinr*. whii li is 
strongly nhimed, ami prepared from .a fine sjmeie', of wheat 
grown m the south of Europe, mixed with ncc. 

Cones, obs. pi. of Coney. 

CoaeSBine (kffnc’s-'Jin.i. [t Couessi+-ine,'] A 
bitter base fiom the lj.uk of IVrightia antidysen- 
lerita {fianessi cortcx\. Alsocallcil Wrighlinc. 
Conestable, obs. f. CoNKr.tiii.i;. 
Coae-wlieat. [f. CunkjA] a bearded variety 
of wheat (so calleil, according to Lowe {Pracl. 
Apic. 334 )^ from the conical lorin of the spike). 
Also <•<?«<? simply, and eones. 

1677 I’loT thf’rdih. tsa Thu long Gme Wheat, which 
yet IS tliu l»est of an)-, to lie sown in rank day land. 1787 
Wixi r.R Syst. H sisb, 1 37 Sowed witli cone or hard whtsit. 1807 
Vompl. Earmer (cd. 51 I, ('one-wheal, a .si»ecics of wheat, 
Runic (if the ears of whidi have awns, and others none. 18S4 
PptoH-on-.'ia'erH Gtois., Cones, or Cone-wheat, Iteaxdeu 
wheat, 1887 KenlUh Gloss., Cone-wheal. 

Conex, variant of Connex, Oht. 

Coney, v.iri.mt spelling of Cony, q. v. 

Confa'b Ckpfnfa:'b\ sh. Colloquial shortening of 
CoNi'.MirL.\TioN ! a talk together ; familiar talk. 

X70X Dial, AfatphoHo Jk Pasguin 8 I'lt . . enter into a 
Ciinfab with you. X763 T. Jp.rrr.RSiOH Corr, Wks. 1859 I. 
xBi) 'I'he whole confab 1 will toil you, word fur word. 1769 
''ft \>u ci\T Subj. for Painters Mots. iBia II. 158 In dose 
Confab the gumlenmni, keen. xSsfilhcKbNS Lett, III. 4 We 
must havw a confab almut this. x8B8 J. Fayk Myst, Alir, 
bridge II. iv, I saw Lady Joddrell in cV.se confab with you. 
Confa’lii V. colleq. Shortening of Convabu- 

L.VTB. 

xyax Richardson Pamela I. xxxiii, [He] said, I have been 
conrabbingrthat was his word, with Mrs. Jervis, about j-oti. 
1778 Mad. JO'Arblay Diary Nov,, Mrs. ’Thrale and I were 
dr^ng, and as usual confabbing. xyM Ibid. 18 June, Vou 
and Mr. Krsktne conlhbbingMi loving !y. 

t Cosifo’ble, V, Ohs. rare. [ad. F. eonfahnkr 
Or I- C0nfibuldHi\ -= CoNBAIHfLATH. 
r'X43o Alir/mr Safuiscioua Ibay wHle be chaste, 
and neure the lesae of filtbes messhely cunfablc. 
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Coufa'bular, [ad. med.L. conjahilar-is 
conversiint (with any one), f. the elements of fw- 
faMa-ri'. see Confabulate and -ae I.] Of or 
pertaining to confabulation ; conversational. 
a 1846 Q. Rev. cited by Worcester ; in mod. Diets. 

Confabulate (k^nfse-bb/k't), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. confabtilari, f. con- together +/«/«//«« to 
talk, chat, f. fabula a tale : see Fable.] intr. To 
talk familiarly together, converse, chat. 

1613 R. C. Table Alj/h. (ed. 3), Cmfabulate, to talke to- 
gether. i6s6 H. More Euiktts. Tri. (i7i2l_ 32 _This body 
and the Stars confabulating together, the Mind is informed 
of things to come, tra® HUt. Litiemria III. 7a Moses 
and Elias were at the Transfiguration, and did confabulate 
with Je.sus. 1783 Cowper Pairing Time 2, 1 shall not ask 
jean Jacques Rousseau If birds confabulate or no. 1859 
R. F. Burton Centr. Afr, in yral, Geog. Soc. XXIX_. 419 
The women, .often awake to confabulate even at midnight. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 248 They did not cluster 
on the tree-tops, .caw and confabulate For nothing. 

Confabulation (k^nf£ebi??l^'/3n). Also 5-6 
-aoion. [ad. L. confalmlation-em, n. of action 
from confabtilari : see prec. So in Fr.] Talking 
together ; a familiar talk or conversation ; chat. 

C1450 tr. T. it Kentfiis 133 pi consolacions are not as 
mannes talkinges or confabulacions. 1534 More Godly 
Medit. Wks. 1417/1 To abstaine from, vaine confabulacions, 
i6ai Burton Anat. Mel, ii. ii. vi. L (1631! 293 Friends con- 
fabulations are comfortable at all times. 1633 Pagitt 
Christianogr. 21. 1727 A. Hamilton Netu Acc, E. Tnd. 
II. xxxiii, 16 Sheldon espied us, out of a Window, holding a 
long Confabulation. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Mdlle. Panache 
(1832) 223 His lordship was engaged in confabulation with 
his groom. 187a Black A dv. Phaeton xvi, When they went 
off for a private confabulation at night, 
b. humorously. A conference. 

1843 Whitehall Ivi, Said Cromwell, rising, an example 
which was followed by the whole confabulation. 

Coufa'bulator. [a. late L. confdbuldtor, n. 
of action from confdhul&ri ! see Confabulate, 
and -OB. So inod,F. confahulateurl\ One who 
takes part in familiar talk or conversation. 

1631 Chauleton Eihes. 4- Cimnt. Matrons ii. (1668) 34 
These Divine Confabulators . . divine each others wishes. 
1639 H. More Inunort. Sonl (1662) 221 To animate their 
Confabulators to a more secure converse. 18,. Lvtton is 
quoted by Ogilvie. 

Confabulators (k^nfse-bijliata!ri),_«. [on L. 
type *confdbuldtori-us, f. confdbuldtor-em \ see 
prec. and -obt,] Pertaining to or marked by con- 
fabulation or familiar talk ; colloquial. 

1631 Weever Anc, Fitn, Mon, 228 , 1 finde this confabula- 
torie Epitaph. 1829 Blaehw. Mag. XXVI. 148 This led to 
a confabulatory discourse between the men. 1848 Ibid, 
LXIV. 499 To indulge in a confabulatory critique, 
f Go nfami 'liary a, Obs.rare—'^. [ad. med.L. 
confamilidr-is : see Con- and Familiab.] Of the 
same family ; having a family likeness. 

166a Glanvill Lnx Orient, x. (1682) 80 Some of them 
were more confamiliar and analogous to some of our trans- 
actions than others. 

Confanou, obs. f. Gobfanon, -falon. 
t Confaria'tion. Obs. rare. [f. L. 
fdridri to spedc : see -ation.] Speaking together, 
conversation, intercourse. [Cf. Confabeb ation a.] 
1832 Qtca'i.'e, Magastronu 90^ Shall we attend to the prsc- 
fation of irrationms and inanimate, and not rest our selves 
.satisfied with the confariation of reasonable men ? Ibid. 25 
What? he that hath, .confariation with a petty Maisterell 7 

Confarreate (k^nfse'rsV't), a. [ad. L. con- 
farredt-us, pa. pple. of confarredre : see below.] 
Solemnized by confarreation, 

1880 Muirhrad tr. Insiii. Gaists 500 Ehanines majores 
required to be issue of a confarreate marriage, 
t Confa'rreated, a. Obs. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Confamated, married with that 
ceremony. Hence in some later Diets. 

Confarreation (k^nfse-Tvi-Jan). Eom. Antiq. 
Also 7 ooufairation, 7-8 -ferreation, 8 -farria- 
tion. [ad. L. confarreatioiv-tm, n. of action from 
confarred-re to unite in marriage by the offering of 
bread, f. con- -^farre-tis of spelt, corn, or grain, 
farreuni a spelt-cake, f. far,farr-is grain, spelt, 
whence farredtus, farredtioI\ 

1 . The highest and most solemn form of marriage 
among the ancient Romans, made in the presence 
of tlie Pontifex Maximus or the Flamen Dialis and 
ten witnesses, and marked by the offering of a 
cake made of spelt. 

1398 Grenewey Taeitud Ann. ly. v, (1622) 04 The vse of 
confarreation, or marriage with a cake of Wheate, either 
not vsed, or only of a few. 1601 Holland Pliny (16341 1 . 
SSo There was nothing reputed more religious than the 
bond of Confarration, in knitting vp of manages. 1638 j. 
Robinson Efsdbxav. 33 The confarreation. .was, because of 
its incongruity, but short-lived. 1862 Merivale Rotn. Emp, 
(1863) VII. Ixii. 362 Vulcan had not taken his celestial 
spouse with the holy rites of confarreation. 

+ b. A wedding, marriage. Obs. 

_ Howell Lett, iv, (1650) no Wishing you all con- 
jugall joyand a happy confarreation, I rest your afiectionat 
Cousin, J . H, Ibid. v. i6r Wishing you , , if you have her, 
a happy conferreation. 

2 . ? Alliance, affinity. [? for Confabiation.] 

16*^ Bp. Mountagu App. Csesar r. la, 1 embrace his 
opinions; let his person or private ends.. alone; I nor 
have nor will have confarreation therewith. Ibid. iv. 134 
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With whom if you have any commerce, intercourse, or con- 
farreation, look unto it. 

+ Confascia'tiou. Ohs. rare. [f. L. cofb- to- 
gether band, bandage; see -ATION.] A 
binding or bundling together ; a bundle. 

1788 tr. Syoedetiborg's Wisd. Angels iii. §207 They are 
successive Compositions, or Confasciations and Congloba- 
tions from simple Things. _ 

+ Coufasci^cnla'tioii. Obs. rare, [f, L,. con- 
together + fascicul-us small bundle.] =prec. 

*788 tr. Swedenborg's Wisd. Angels lit. § 19s The Forma- 
tion of them . . by Confesciculations or Conglobations. 
Gonfa'tal, a. rare. [ad. L. confatdl-is (Cicero), 
f. coil- -H fdiwn fate : see Fatal,] Subject to or 
sharing in the same fate. 

1633 Stanley JTisi, Philos, (1701) 333 It is no less deter- 
mined by fate that you shall have a Physician, than that 
you shall recover. They are confatal. 1838 Oxford Ess. 
99 The portent and the thing to be signified were ‘ confatal 

Confa'ted, ffl. a. [f. Con- together -f P'atbd : 
cf. prec.] Fated together with (something else). 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. xxvi. § 31. 3B6 Chjy- 
sippus insists, in Tully De Faio cap. xiii, that when a sick 
man is fated to recover, it is confated that he shall send 
for a physician, 

ConfeatheT, van of Confebeb, Obs. 

"1“ CoXifB*c1i| ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 -flot. [ad. L. 
confect-us, pa. pple. of confieSre ; see Confeot o.] 

1. Performed. (Said of the sacrifice of the mass : 
cf. Confection sh. 2 , Conficient.) 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 108 Thei seie breed is turned 
into fleish, andwyne into blood.. It wole not be confect but 
oonli of a preest, that lawfnlli is oideyned. 

2. Made up by combination ol ingredients ; 
compounded; mixed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ix. (149s) 897 Oximell 
is callyd soure hony, for the matere therof is confecte of bony 
and of vyneygre, c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. i. 797 Kepe this 
confect meddissyng Until the time of . . spryngyng. c 1430 
Lydg. Bochas in. ix. (1334) 82 Confect with spices. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm, Par.,Pre/. to Lithe 10 It Is confect of 
no mo than one simple. 2367 Maplet Gr. Forest Ep. Ded., 
Ambrosia, a sugred and confect kinde of wine. i66a R. 
Mathew Uni. Alch. § 8g. 136 Take a long neckt Jugg. .put 
in thy Amber confect therein. 

3. Made into a confection ; preserved. 

1338 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 42a, The seede of 
citrons confict in sugre. 

4. ‘ Made up counterfeit. 

cidgo B.E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Confect, Counterfeit. 
Confect (kp-nfekt), ft). Also 7 comfect. [ad. 
med.L. confectum, confecta, subst. uses of the jia. 
pple.: see prec. ana Comfit. Cf. It, con/etto 
sweetmeat ; also Ger. confect^ A sweetmeat made 
of fruit, seed, etc., preserved in sugar ; a comfit. 

1587 Fleming Conin.Holinshcd\\\. 1355/1 It hailed small 
confects, rained rosewater, and snew an artificiall kind of 
snow. 16x4 OvcRBURY Char, ix. Amorist, Muske com- 
fects. 1662 H. Stusbe Ind. Nectar iii. 34 Cacao . . roosted, 
and made into Confects, 171a tr. PomePs Hist. Drags i, a 
Use it like Caraway-seeds for Confects and Sugar-plums. 
X727-3X Chambers Cycl. s,v. Confects are reduced to eight 
kinds, viz. liquid confects, marmalades, jellies, pasts, dry 
confects, conserves, candies, and dragees, or sugar-plums. 
1889 A. C. Doyle Micah Clarke L 9 She made .salves and 
eyewaters, powders and confects, cordials and pcrsico. 

Confect (k^nfe’kt), v. Also (5 -Act. [f, L. 
confect- ppl. stem of confic-ere to put together, 
make up, prepare, complete, etc., f. con- + faeSre to 
do, make, put.] trans. 

fl. To put together, mix, compound (ingredients). 
Raynold Byrih Manhynde 69 Confict them together 
with wine and make pilles of them. 1347 Aoorde Brev, 
Health Civb, Confecte or compounde al together. z6ox 
Holland Pliny (1634} 11.^152 Vnwholsome it is to mix, 
season, end confect therewith some other wine. x6io Bar- 
rough Meth. Physick 1. xxxi. (1639) 5® these be 

beaten into powder and searced, and confect that powder 
with clarified honic, 

1 2. To prepare or make up by the combination 
of various ingredients ; to compound. Obs. 

1373 Turderv. Faleourie 337 Confect the unguent of 
Capons grease, oyle of roses, oyle of violets, etc, 1380 
Babington Exp. Loi-tVs Prayer (1596) 90 The Phisitiuns 
prescription confected by the Apothecary. x6ao Venner Via 
Recta viil. 163 To confect a sauce, a 1641 Bp. MouNrACU 
A cts fy Mon. (1642) S99 That poison . .was confected . . by his 
brother. 1631 Biggs Neiu Disp, 34 Confect many medicines. 
fS. To prepare for use as a relish or delicacy ; 
to make into a comiit or confection : to preserve, 
pickle. ^Obs. 

1338 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (156B) 39 a, When the nuttes 
he in season to conficte. 1601 Holland Plim xv. iii, Olives 
. . confected and seasoned with salt, 1624 1 /ord, etc. Snn's 
Darling iv, Mistery there . . Confects the substance of the 
CMicest fruits In a rich candy, x68x Rycaut Critick i(S6 
Those [words] which may embitter, and dress, and com- 
fect them for the stomach of the receiver, x8o8 [.see Con- 
fected]. x886 Bbgant Childr, Gibeon ii. xxv, Fashioning 
match-boxes, sorting paper, confecting jam. 

’|‘4. To prepare (food) for digestion or assimila- 
tion ; to digest. Obs. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 We first confect, and "lyV- 
ready in the month the rough and hard meates. 1605 Timme 
Qnenit.t. xv. 73 A certain internal and vitriolatcd fier.. 
doth readily and quickly confect and destroy the meates, 
o. To make (out of the materials), [In mod. use 
an affectation after F. confecHonner ; cf. Confec- 
tion sb. 6 and v. 3.] 
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1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 4) 309 Of this also wwe 
confected the famous Everlasting Lamps and Tapers. The 
stone is called Asbeston. 1880 Miss Brougihon Ih. 
Ill* iij Prodigies in the way of patchwork quiitSi confected 

by fingers of three or four yeais. 

Confected a. [f. prec. + -ed^ .] 

Compounded of a number of ingredients, made 
into a confection, etc. ; constructed, made up. 

X549 CoMpl. Scot. xvii. 14s The pepil drank nothir vyno 
nor beir, nor na vthir confeklcil drynkis. X394 J. King On 
Jonas 100 Such confected i eligions. x8o8 Forsyx ii Beauties 
Scotl. V. 213 The size and colour of confected caraways. 
X887 F, Anstev in Macw. Mag. No. 328. 254 Ladies with 
marvellously confected bonnets. 

Confecting (kjiife'ktiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec, 
+ -iNa 1.] The action of the vb. Confect. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 998 The Confecting of the Ginlment. 
ax64x Bp, Mountagu Acts S( Mon. 233 lie found out a 
confecting of wafers or cracknels, for Augustus. 1863 
Sala Capt. Daw'. 1 . i. 21 She had an exquisitely . , quick 
hand for . . confecting of diaplasms, pomanders, and other 
sweet essences. 

Confection (k/fnfe’kjan), sb. Forms: 4 oon- 
feccioun, 5-6 -ion, 5-7 -fexion, 5 -fectyono, 6 
-tione, -fecoyon, (-feccon), 5- oonfeotioii. [a. 
F. confection, OF. confeecion, ad. 1 ^. confectim-ein , 
n. of action from confiePre ; see Confect z».] 

1. Making or prejiaration by mixture of in- 
gredients ; mixing, compounding ; coniiiosilion, 
preparation, making up, manufacture. Sometimes 
esp. the making of preserves or confectioiieiy. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (16521 89 Conrcctioii uf 
the Red medicine. 1584 R. Scot Disc. U’ifilur. xii. xvii, 
212 'Hicre be artificial glasses, wliicli will .shew unto vuii . . 
many images. .Lookc in John Hap, Neap, for the toiiliTtioii 
of such glasses. x6rs CitnoKr, Itody of Man ia8 For a 
confection of sonic kinde of liloud. 1654 Uii ari.i ton I'hy- 
siologin 379 Commixt with .so many Alexitt-rial Siiiijilcs as 
concur to the Confection of 'J'riaclc. x8s3 TTiai'KI kav 
Neiveowes xv. Pots of jam of her roiifeetion. 1884 T. 
Hancock in Academy 23 Fell. 131/4 He .saiii that poetry 
Imd other business than the ingenious cuiifection of new 
tropes and metaphors. 

1 2. The performance of the sacrifice of the 
mass. Obs. 

1564 Bccom Compar. Lord's Supp. Mass^ E|>n ., Ttlisplie- 
mies against Christ, .invocation of dead .s.-iints, roiifi'i tton, 
consecration, application, and oblation of the body and 
blood of Christ, 

tS. Putting together; arrangement; comiulatum. 
1631 Gaui.k Mafastrom. xxiv. 204 For without a I’nii- 
.stelhited falirication or confcLtifiti all these presaging 
mirables (and the likcl xignific notliing in elfeLt. x8ax W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. LIL 140 To I0/r.i priiicipidly w-as 
confided the confection of the Scrinlurcs 
1 4. Prepared or composed state or ctindition ; 
composition, constitution. Obs, 
c X420 Pallad. on Hwb. ii. 406 Tliis fisshe, and lardde, mid 
flitches salt to keiie In just confection now taketh kepe, 
1609 Bible (Douayi Eeclus, xlix. i The niemorie of Josias 
is according to the confection of perfume made by , . an 
apothecarie, 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. EH. v. xix, Why 
hlnm'.st thou then mystonie hard confectioii, Which imthiiig 
loves? 1673 L, Addison Pres. State Jews xiii. The Ink 
. .must not be black, nor of the ordinary cunfeciion, 
t 6. A preparation made by mixing ; a composi- 
tion, mixture, compound. Ohs, in general sense. 

1387 Trevesa //rjfrfw/ (Rolls' 1. 221 {hit man closede n am- 
feccioun orbrymstonand of blakxalt m a vessel of liras, and 
sette hit on be fire, xfixx Burton Anal, Met, 11. iv. i. iv, 
Putable Gold, Mercury, and many other cbymtcall con- 
fections. 

b. A medicinal preparation compounded of 
various drags ; in later use, spec, one compounileil 
with a sweetening and iireserviag agent. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R, xvii. xi. (14951 609 I,a>'C 
thy i>ame confexiun to the sore wytliout. e 1400 Lanf rant's 
Cirnrg, 94 (MS. A) Leie on )>is confeccuiun inoad of flour 
of wheete & honey ju.s of xmalaLhe. X349 Catnpl. Stoi, 
ix. 80 That confectioiie vas caltii to nmne eftiruart, anti- 
dotum mitridates. 1385 Llovii Tnas. Health B v. Make 
a coiifeccon of the fluiire of Fcnelt Seede in a Otiisse with 
wyne and annoynt the head therwyth, x6ii Biiilk Ecclns. 
xxxviii. 8 Of such doeth the AiRji1iec.trie make a i.(iiircctiim 
[WycLiF pymentis of Kwotciiesse|. x8xa Paris Phamuuol, 
(18291 II> 177 Confecliones .. umlrr this tide the Londiili 
College comprehends the fonserves and cleituarics of its 
former Pharniacoixeias. 1873 H. C. Wmiti Ihetap, >18701 
18 Confections are medidnid substaiach lieaten up with 
sugar into a pasty mass. 

to. Spec. A prciiarcd poison, a dc.idly potion. 
1477 Earl Rivbh,s Caxtont Dkles 49 Here is the awfec- 
tion yi thou must driiilce. X547-64 Bauliiwin Mar. Philos. 
t. Ii, After he (Socrate,] had Lommended his soule to tSod, 
hee dranke the confection. 1386 A. Day Ingt. Se.rtiarie 
II, (16251 qS a venemous (.onfcciion. x6xx Siiaks. t'ymh, v. 
V. 246. x6s8 U!>sker Ann. vi. 57a Well trilled in Conrections 
of the poyson of Serpents. 

d. A prepared dish or delicacy ; now, a pre- 
paration of fruit, spices, sugar, or the like, used as 
a relish or dainty ; a preserve, sweetmeat, comfit. 

*393 Gower Conf. Ill, 33 Confection of cokes. c* 44 ® 
I^omp. F are. ga Confectyon of spyces. a xsjfi Tikdaus 
Exj^s. Matt. (Parker $oc’ ’ 97 To liauiquet . . tg all manner 
of fruits and confections. 2383 Sruiiaiis Anal. A bits. t. 
(1877)^x02 Sweet condyments and delicat confectioni. of 
spicenes. 1626 Bacon SpA-a { 705 'lliey have in Turkey. . 
(»rtame (^nfecUoni, which they coll Serfaets, which lOfo 
we Candied Conseryea sjag Bradley Fetnt. Dkt, *.v. 
Pwifrw, To make a thick CbalectioR of Gnqxes. *77# 
Fobreet Voy. N, Guinta »!« Many satvm were coYewo 
with confe ct ions and sweet cokes. 1888 Pail itaH G, 23 



CONPECTIOW. 


COITPEDERACY. 


Sept. 5/1 ‘ Drop a penny into the slot’ and you can. .obtain 
. ,a pennyworth of confections. 

1649 Sglosm Laws^ Eng. ii. vi. (1739) s8 A Confection 
made fur the Arch-bishop's appetite, to cure a distemper 
between him and the King. 

+ 0. A literary or musical composition. ? Obs, 
1605 SvLvR.STBn Du Jiarlas Dod., Ko Selfe-presnnung of 
my Witts perfection (In witat is mine of this Divine Con- 
fection). H. F. CiiORU'.Y Music M, III. 269 A 

young lady in a sacque sate singing some •ancient confection 
by Mondonville. 

II 7. Dress-making. The French word for any 
ready-made article of attire, used particularly, in 
reference to fashionable female apjiarel, of mantles, 
cloaks, wraps, etc., put on over the ordinary in- 
door dress. 

1885 Ghhe 31 Jan. 7/4 The confections that are intended 
to he retained over toilettes of this class arc very clalioivately 
trimmed. x886 IIrsawt Childr. Gibeou t6 A dainty con- 
fection of pale blue sill^ called, I think, surat. 

8 . Comb.f ns conjection-closet \ ooufeotion-pan, 
a pan for drjjing sweets, bonbons, etc., in which 
they arc kept in constant rolling motion. 

1806-7 J’ InatKSFOUD Miseries Hum, Life (i8a6) Post. 
Oronns No. 19 Conliminlly losing tlie choicest articles of 
the larder, cellar, and I’onfectiun-closct. 

Confection (k^lnfe-kjon), v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
mod.F. confectioniicr in sense 3 .] 

1. Ivans, To prepare for use with sugar, syiiip, 
or the like ; to make into a confection ; to mix, 
make up ns a condiment nr seasoned delicacy. 
Alsoy^^'V 

*S 33 iii.voT Cast, lltUhe (iS4x) 30b, fiynger .. grene, or 
weTrconfectioned^ in syrope. Ibid, 44 li, IJote wynes and 
flweto, or cuiifectioned with spices. xs6a Liaoii Armorie 
(tjioy) (a^ Sweet fruits and dnintie dellcates, coiifeutioned 
with curious Oxikerie. x6a3 Favink Jlou. 11. xii. 

x(>S Neuertlielesso it was confexioned with tiilternesso and 
crosses. x66a II. STUnna Itid. Nectnvv, 91 A cup of Cliocn- 
latto well confectioned comforts and strengthens tlie 
Slainacli. 1830 Eraser's Mag I. 537 Pelliam's recipe fur 
confectioning the condiment higlit A Man of Fastiion. 
1879 F. H. linmoKfl Rouud the UWld 8i [lie] confcctiuncil 
A sort of puncli out ofsaki, claret, sliced oranges, and. .sugar, 

2. To treat with confections or sweetmeats. 7'are. 

i88a J. pARKt'.n Alost. Life (1884) III, 137 We do not 

come ii) tlie tliruiio of Oud to be liugged and conifiirlcd and 
confectioned. 

II 8 . To make up (an article of attire), [(lallicisin, 
nher F. eonjec/hnnev,^ 

1876 Mibs Unadiion y, Haggard's Dan. I, viii. »,i;8 
Naumi made Iter own dresses, .aiiu uccnsiunally confectioned 
some decorative article fur Judiili. x88o Mrs. Forui'-sikk 
Key n. IS3 Confectioning n piece of line point lace, 
lienee Oonfo’otlonod ///. a . ; Oonlb'otloalng 
vbl, sb, and ///. a. 

1876 Nkwtok Lemnie's CoiuAle.v. (16,13) *48 .Some con- 
fectiuned oyntinents.^ 1650 II, Ukooki'. Ceuserr', Health 148 
Confectioning, siinpling, or an nciiuisicion of the knowledge 
of Herbs or Drugs. 

Oonfeotionary (kAife-kJanSri), a. and sb. [f. 
CoifFKCTiOK + -Aitv ; with IJ, cf. mcd.L. ronfeitibu- 
iTn-m maker of confections, apothecary.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a confection, comfit, or 
sweetmeat ; of or pertaining to confections or con- 
fectioners’ work. 

1669 W. StMPaoN Hydrel, Chym. 104 The Galenical Shop- 
Cordials, and tlieir other Conihetionary Medicaments. 1790 
CowrKR Ou KteeiAi Mothers PM, fix Tliy morning bounties 
ere 1 left my Iiome, The biscuit, or confectionary plum. 
tS*4 Miss Mni'ORi) Pillage .S'er. 1.(1863) sat The..unimme- 
able confectionary doings over wliiuh she presided. x86x 
Sai, Kev, XLI. 489/3 Tlie pcculinrly vulgar stone rcredos— 
ill copied, in a confectionary spirit, 

B. sb, 

tl. A makerofconfections; a confectioner. Obs. 
tfiog Dacoh Adv. Learn, ii. xxii. 8i> We make a few poesies 
tohouid in our hands, but no man lirintceth (liem to the con- 
fectionary that Recelts mought lie made of them for vse of 
life, [Due this is taken by some as a fiace.l x6xx liini.n 
T Xam, viit. >3 And he will take your daiigliters to lie 
confectionaries, and to be cookes, and tn be bakers, a X64X 
Hr, Mouhtaou Ac/s tf- bfon, 333 He was a Cook, or Con- 
feetjonary. Ibid, 398 The woman . , was an excellent Con- 
fectionary, very cunning in (luisons, 

2. A place where confections are kept or prepared. 
(Hut some take quot. ifioy in sense i.) 

[1607 .SiiAKS. Timen iv. lii. afio My selfe, Who had the 
world as my Confectionarie.] x6xo SuRtu & Makku, 
Country Earmt 385 Tlie Confectionarie or Closet of sweet 
meats. X784 Kiciiardson Graaditen (xSis) 11 . aafi (D.) 
Here, ladies, are the keys of the stores, of the confectionary, 
of the wine-vaults, xm Maa Oomc in Tail’s Mag. Vl. 
650 The confectionary oTthe convent of Sancta Henedicia. 
8 . A confectionary preparation ; a sweetmeat. 

>899 Nashs LtnleH Sttfffe (X87X) 36 Aboue all junquotries 
or confoctionaritts whatsoeuer. 17 x 4 Er, Bk. v Kates loa 
Sugar, .to he made use of in Conlectionaries, Physick, and 
the like. 1844 Disraeu Couingsby (. iv, Kver and anon she 
..insisted upon his taking some particular confectionaty, 
because it was a favourite of her own. 

4. Improperly used for CoKFBCTlOireRT, mean- 
ing the confectioner’s art. 

>743 l*ond. k Country Brow, it. fed. a) Advt, Five Hun- 
drM new Receipts in Cookery, Confectlonaiw, Pastry, Pre- 
serving, Conserving, and Pickling. 1774 wartoh fIM. 
Ktw. Poitry (1840) III. xUv. 139 Immediately two hundred 
dishes of the most costly cookery and conlecdonary were 
smved up. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem, 11 . x8o The great 
uses of sugar, .especially in confectionary. xSyg Jowarr 

Voii. II. 


Plato (ed. 3) HI. 281 The delights, as they are esteemed, 
of Athenian confectionary. 

t Coufe'ctionatei /ci. ///c. Obs, rare—^, [f. 
CoNPEOTioN sb. or V. -t- -ate ‘4 ; cf. affectionaie, and 
F. confectmmb.'\ =-Co»PECTioNEr). 

*833 Elvot Cast, Heltheix^x) 44 a, Fruites confectionate 
. .with hony. 

’I* Goufe'ctionate, ®. Obs. [f. Conpeotion 
sb. -h -ATE IJ ; cf. compassionate, affectionate vb., and 
F. confecHomte}\'\ trans. = Conpeotion v. 

Nasiie a hnond for P. 4 The filth of the stewes, dis- 
tild into rilinuldry termes, emnnot confectionate a more in- 
temperate stile then his Pamphlets, ifisfi Kari. Monm. 
Advi.fr. Panjnss, 360 We hear that a great King, .that he 
might confectionate a base minion of nis, etc. [Cf. next, 
sense 0 fig,] 

Confectioner (k^ife-kjanai). [f. Conpeotion 
». + -ER k] A maker of confections. 

'1* 1. A compounder of medicines, poisons, etc. 
xfiofi IIoi.r.ANn Suetou. tq 5 One lAiciistn . . appcaclicd and 
iirought to light divers c<)nfeutiuner.s of poysoiis. xfisx K. 
Wi'rnio tr. Priturose's Pop, Err. iv. xxxvt. 356 Pcdling 
Quacksalvers, Mountiimnks Confectioners. 

2 . Unc who makes confections, sweetmeats, 
candies, cakes, light pastry, etc. 5 now, esp. one 
who makes such articles for public sale. 

X591 1 ’r.RCivAi.L KA. Diet,, Cextfatioxtader, a confectioner. 
X633 MA.s.siNar.R Cit,v Madam u. i. Most of the sliops Of the 
best uonreutioners in I.iOtuI(>n ransacked. X737 Draiii.kv 
Earn, DM. s.v. Confet turner, 't'lio confectioners and other 
ofiieers in Qnnlity'.s houses onglit to he diligent in kcciiing 
tlieir sweetmeats in good order. 1848 Mii.i. Pol. Ikon, 1. 
iii. 4 I 'J'lie conrectiitiicr wiio makes bonbons for tlie mo- 
mentary ploiisurc of a sense of taste. X87X II. Ainswohui 
Tmim" Hill 111. vii, A host of purveyors, cooks, confec- 
tiuners, .and grooms of the stable, with led liorses, were sent 
on. x886 Ham. Caini: Son of It agar i. iii, Two sisters wlin 
lived by keening a Rinnll conrcctioner’s shop in Wliitehaven. 
fig. xfisa 11 iiNMiWK TheoAh,\. Ixvii, Matures prime Con- 
fectioner, the ISee. xfijfi Karl Munm. Advi./r. Pnntnss. 
360 These unfortunate Confectioners cover over tliis scum of 
people, .wiili the sugar of hununrahle imploymcnts. 
Confectionery (kfihfc-kjbnori). [f. jircc. + -y : 
sec -EBY. In all the senses often wrongly spelt 
•aiy, hy confii.sion with Conpectionaby a. nncl sb,] 

1. Thing.s made or sold by a confectioner ; a col- 
lective name for sweetmeats and confections, 

[>S 4 S Kaynoi.d Hyrth Rlankymle 73 Anihre, muske, fr.ank- 
encense, gallla imiscatn, and confection ncre (rfo.) 

1769 Mrs. Uai'I'AUi ling, //owfitvi/'. (17781 p. Ii, 'I'lio re- 
ccipls fur tlie cuiifmionnry arc sucli as 1 daily soil in my 
own shop. X79X Mrs. Kaiu:i.im t: Rom, Eerest xi, He 
pressed her to partake of a variety of cunrectiuiicries. t\Iod, 
.Stalls on wliiclt all .sorts of elieap coiifcctionBry vveic dis- 
played. 

D. A course of .sweetmeats at dinner. 

X847 Disrai.m Taiured v. li, After confcttlonary . . the 
cirterutiiis [iruised CSml. 

2. The art and business of a confectioner. 

xSya Yicath Hist. Comm. 3x9 Gingerbread making and 
coiuectionery arc now nepnraie departments of the baker'e 
art. [.See L'aNSKcrioNARV H. 4.I 

3. A confectioner’s shop. 

Ill mod. Diets. 

4. allrik,, as confect iomry shop, etc. 

xSox Mar. F.txiBWORTit Angslnta x. (18^3) fit Mrs. Ber- 
trand kept a large confectionary and fruit sliop. x8a8 J. 
JdRiiX. Brother Ton. II. 34a Such.. as were to be had of the 
confectionary shops. 

t OoHfa’ctionesB. Obs. nonce-wti. [impro- 
perly formed for confectionress % see -ehh.] A 
female confectioner. 

X640 Bratuwait BoulsterL, xfio Art had showne her selfe 
such a Confectionesse, as notliing was there wonting which 
mieht enliven Nature. 

CoBfemtive, a, nonce-wd. [f. L. cosffect- ppl. 
stem of confich-e (see Confect) + -iVE.] Pertaining 
to the making of confections. 

x8a8 Blatkw. Mag, XXII 1 . 796 The entremets . . Bedeck’d 
with nil the pride of paste, Confectivc prowess iihows. 

T Co'nfeotoxy, a. Obs. [ad. I.. confectSri-ns 
(in sb. •«;«), f. confector, agent-n. from cotfielre ; 
see -OBY,] -spree. 

1648 J. Hkaumont Psyche iv. exHi. (R.), In which the 
wanton might Of confcctoryart endeavour'd how To charm 
all tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

Confe'Ctory, sb. Anglicized form of L. confec- 
idrium 'slaughtering-place of beasts’; given by 
Ogilvie as -> Conpectxonebt 3. 
t Conie’cture. Obs. Also 6 -oiix(e. [ad. 
med.L. eenfectlira a confection, L. ctmferlhra pre- 
paration, r, ppl. atem of L. conficlre to Confect : 
ace -UBB.J A preparation of druga, of preserved 
fruit, sweets, etc- ; * CoNFEiTriON, Compiture, 
f 1386 Ckaucbr Pard, T. 534 J>er nj* no creature pat eten 
or drunken hap of (ris confecture iv.r, confiture], . pat he ne 
Mchal his lyf anon forlete. xgaa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W. ijofi) IV. XXV. 3x0 To ete spyces or confectures . . U noo 
brekynge of Taste. x88i Se. Ads fas. VI (i 597 > ( >>4 'I'he 


inordinat consumption . .01 ureses, ^oniectouresana apice- 
ries, brocht from the pairtM beyond Sea. X693 N. Stai*- 
HORST tr, R*uwo(f in Ray's Trav, (1738) II, X33 A great 
didh fill’d up with Cibebs, and sevsiai sorts of confectures. 
t Confe'diUfr V- Obs. Forms ; ooufeder, 
S-6 -fedre, 4-6 -fetber, -fater, 6 -fetter, -feather, 
A. -Adder, -Adir, [a. F- emfidir-er (X4th c. in 
Littr6), ad. L. cotfaderdrt to league together.] 
The ttiUer eqoivalmt of CoNrsoBBATB v. 


1. iratts. To unite in alliance; to ally, league, 
confederate. Const, to, unto, with, together. 

c X368 Chaucer Compl. Pile 42 Confetered both by bonde 
and assurance. X488 Caxton St, Wenefr, 18 To appease 
these inimytees and to confedere the myndes and courages 
of these men unto them. is*o Rasteli, Pastyme, Hist. 
Brit. (1811) 280 The Erie of Waiuvyke ..confeteryd unto 
hym the duke of Clarence. 1533 in Strype licet. Mem. I. 
xxi. 152 Whether they will confedre themselves with any 
other outward princes. X848 Udali., etc. Ernsm. Par. 
Matt, xxviii. 126 The holy gost.. shall glue and confeder 
them together with mutual! charitic. 

b. pass. To be or be made confederate. 

X380 WvcMF Set. JVhs. III. 421 To he confedrid with 
horn. 1387 Trevisa lligden (Rolls) IV. 43 [Ptolemy and 
Antioclius] were confethered to gidres. 1355 Eden Decades 
I. V. 27 Such other ns were confethered witli liym. 1600 
H0M.ANU Livy III. x’txvi. 1x2 They , . were ennfedered be- 
tweene tliemscivcs privily, .to call no assembly. 

2. intr. (for reJlP) To enter into an alliance or 
league ; to ally oneself. 

0x460 FoHTt’ScuE Abs. tf Lint. Mon, xii. 139 For drede 
(Iiat . . tliai woldc confedre with the coiuinons. xgzq Ras- 
TKi.r. Pastyme, Hist. Bril, (1811) 128 Wliyeli both con- 
fetheryd agtiinst the Kjug. xss^ SriiWAiir Cron, Scot. 
(1858) I, 32 [Thai will] ctinfidder with ws. 1577-87 llrii.m- 
.siii;u Chron. III. 1220/a To confeder with tin- rubcls, X596 
J )ai.rvmpi.c tr. Leslies Hist, Scott. (1883(88 Fciring lykwyse 
that tiiny. .liad confiderid wt tlie Britntiis. 

3. trans. To make a league of (peace or amity). 

'^> 834 tr. Pol, f'erg, Eng.IIisi, iCarad. Hoc.) 1 . 271 They, 

conledcringc peace and nmitic for ever, dcvidetl the king- 
dom betwcciic them. 

lienee Oonfo'dored ///. a., Confo'dering vhl, sb. 

C15S8 Skiu.tom Rejilyc, 54 I.yke lieretykus coiifettrod, V« 
rounl yuui.selfc well lettrud. 1530 Palkor. sci8/i Cnn- 
fcdeiyng, confederation , xfiog Ili.vwoon Brit, Troy xr. 
xix, Confedcred Kings, 

Confederacy (kfinfcdtirttsi). Also 4-6 oon- 
feper-, -fother-, 4 7 confederaoio, 6 oonfodor- 
atlo. [AF. and MK. confederacic, f. stem of L. 
(onfa'der-dtio, med.L. confmkr-tltm : see -aoy.] 

1. A union by league or contract between persons, 
bodies of men, or states, for muliial sujiport or 
joint action ; a league, alliance, comp.act. 


..Ciiusrd tlie ttiwnn to liiuriie to their coiifeileratii:. tjss 
Kijkh DecatleS'IA Thri'eM'inc :iiiil teiiiic men wliiilic weie of 
his confcllierai ie. 1368 Gk.vi uir Chron. II. 461 'I'liu Iisikuc 
iinil confedeiacie timt w.'is loiieUiilril bctweiic tlieiii. xfiix 
Ibiif.i; ()/'<»»/. 7. xfi84 R. Wai.i ir A'«/. E.t/er. isp'DieCori- 
feilerafy of Two Gomitaiiies of Men to extwie ‘two l.iglits 
tn each iitlicrs view, so tiuit tlie ilisctivcry of tlie one, tiuy 


To. .break down the confederacy of the great Wing ramiUcs. 

b. /.flw (and thence gen.\ in bail sense; A 
league for on unlawful or evil nurriose,' a con- 
spiracy. 

1x353 Ad 77 Edw, III, Star. It. c. 3 Facent entre eux , . 
compnignie ne confederaefe en frauds on decette.] 1389 
L' rtju. t.a k.: .i...ii» 


Smote ui. IV. (XABsi 53 Thus riaiie yc,.uy your taw con- 
federacy dchtroubled my Royamme. 1533 Mure A pot. xKv. 
Wks. 9x4/2 He calieth those asseiiibtinges . . by y* name of 
confederacies, .for ought that I see he geueth a {pxkI thyng 
and an holesume, nn odious heytious name, 16x4 li. Jomrom 
Barth, Eairu 1, Why this is n confederacy ; a mcero piece 
of practice upon her by these impostors, a 1704 T. Brown 
Pleas. Ep. wks. 1730 l. i«^ X763 J, WEacEV in Spurgeon 
Treas, Dav. Ps. xciv, x6 Cimfrdcraties, to carry^ on the 
works of darkness, x8m SocTiiav O, Hewman vu, I’hilip 
is the head Of the confederacy: his crafty brain, .plans the 
mischief. 

2. (without a or //.) Condition or fact of being 
confederate : union for joint action, alliance. In a 
bad sense : Conspiracy, collusion. 


Z594 Carrw Ilnarte's Exam. iVits xii. tifiifi' iBn Mowr 
..commanded . . Aaron to fill a veMell, and place the samu 
in the Arke of cotifcileracie. x6o8 Bacon Adp. Ixam. 1. tv. 
§ XI The sciences .. wliich have had Iwtter intelligence and 
confederacic witli the imagtriacion . . than with reason, xfi^ x 
Vertnes de la Ley 7-% Two were indicted of Cunfederacie. 
X677 C. Hattoh Corr, txB/B) 146 'Fhey were guilty of coii- 
feueracy. xtSo Roskrtroh nid, Scot. I. 1. 44 In ctosu 
confederacy with the duke of Albany. x8r8 HTsraxu 
Ckas, /, II. ii. 39 In » penietuRl state of confedeiacy and 
rebellion. X878 Simi«oh.»A. Shahs. I. 134 I’hilip was in 
confederacy with MuleyMoluck, and therefore could not 
send troops against him. 

+13. Carnal confederacy. Obs. tare. 
xfixo Hralry -9/. Aug,, CxHs of God xvi. xxilL sfia Before 
that the sonnes of God . . had any camalt confederacy with 
the daughter!, of men. 

3. tjuasi-ra/sfr. A collective body of persons or 
patties united by league ; a body of confederates ; 
now esp, a union of states, a confederation. 

SoKtherH Confederacy', the Confederate States of America. 
Confederacy now muaUv imj^lies a looser or more tempomry 
association than eonfedsratim, which is applied to a union 
of states organised on an intentionally peimancnt basis, 
[x877 HoumHBDCAnM. III. 1093 In east Kent there were 
oth^..of the same conredemcie. xgoe Siuxs. Mids. Et. 
in. li, 19s.] x68x NBvn.K PltUo Ridiv. 74 The Grecians 
. . srere forced to League themselves lyet m several Con- 
fedsnikdes, as that of the Etollan& that of the Achauins, etc.) 
for their mutual defwnce. X756 Nuqbnt Gr, Tour, Nethert, 
1 . X7 The United Provinces are a confederacy of many in- 
dftptmdeat states. 1777 U.S. Senate Manuat (1B86) 14 
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(A riicles e/Confedaraiion) The stile of this confederacy sh^l 
be ‘The United States of America’. 1824 W. Irving T. 
Trmo. I. 179 The literary world is made up of little con- 
federacies. 1839 THiRLWAtt Greece III. 47 A pro^sal. .to 
transfer the treasury of the confederacy from iJelos to 
Athens. 1861 Const. Confed. States Ainer., The citizens 
of each State, shall have the right of transit and sojourn in 
any State of this Confederacy. 1861 Motley in Times 23 
May, The body politic known for 70 years as the United 
States of America is not a Confederacy, not_ a ctmipact of 
Sovereign States, not a co-partnership ; it is a Common- 
wealth. ^ _ 

Coilfed6rail (k^nfe’deral), a. [f. L. co7i- to- 
gether + feeder- league, after federal^ and. the deri- 
vatives of confeederare^ Pertaining or relating to 
a confederation ; spec, in U. S. Bist. pertaining to 
the early organization of the United States under 
the Articles of Confederation adopted in lySi. 

1866 H. Phillips Ainer. Pafer Ciirr. II. 94 Portions . . 
related to a confederal fund, Atheneeum No. 203s. 
423/3 The struggle for confederal fusion. 

Confe'derailist. [f. piec. + -ist : d. federalist^ 


A member of a confederation. 

184S Ulust. Land. News is Apr. 241/2 (Chartist Demon- 
stration in London), The Irish confederalists displayed a 
very splendid green standard. 

* 1 * Coufe'derfuice. Ohs. [f. Conpedeb o. or 
F. confidirer + -anoe ; cf. furtherance, hindei-ance, 
utterance, etc.] Confederacy, alliance. 

1513 Douglas jSneis xi. iii. 29 Jonr hyng hes our con- 
iideians [ed. 1710 confederance] vpgeve. Joid. xii. iv. 107 
Sail nevyr tyme. .betyde. To breke this pece. .Ne this eon- 
fiderans anis part in tuo. 

Confederate (kpnfe'derA], a. and s3. Also 6 
confetherate, 6-7 confederat. [ad. L. confeede- 
rdt-tis, pa. pple. of (post-cl.) confeedera-re (trans.) 
to join or unite in a league, f. con- together -h 
feedera-re to league together, establish by league 
or treaty, f. feeder- (nom. foedus) league, treaty, 
compact: see Fedeeate. Already in L. used 
substantively 1 so F. ctmfidMl\ 

A, adj. United in a league, alliance, or con- 
federacy ; leagued, allied, confederated. 

1 . a&jM. pple. = Confedeeamd. 

1387 TBEVisA Higdeit (Rolls) II. 157 l>e Scottes J>at were 
somtyme confederat and wonede wip h® Pieces. ^14^ 
Hbnrysqn Tale Quhilk wer confederate straitlie 

in ane band, ifiss Eden Decades 53 He came, .with wght 
other confetherate with hym. 1611 Bible Isa. yij. a Syria 
is confederate with Ephraim. 1711 Gay TrtOia iii. 8 t 
T hese Sirens stand . . Confederate in the cheat. 1884 A. R. 
Pennington IVycliplx. 299 Victories over the foes con- 
federate against them. 

*593 Shaks. Rich, 11 , v. iii. S3 My heart is not con- 
federate with my hand. 1836 Mrs. Browning Aitr. Lei^Ji 
I, (1888) 7 Strong words of counselling souls confederate With 
vocal pines and waters. 

2. as ae^'. 

1555 Eden Decades 6g The confetherate kynges heseaged 
the vyllage. iSgi Hobbes Leviath. i. xii. 56 Juggling and 
confederate Knavery. 1737-8 Smollett Nisi. Ritg. iiSia) 
1 , 163 The confederate army amounted to five and Hfly 
thousand men. 1791 CowpEa /AW xx. 192 Neptune.. and 
his confederate gods. 1889 Rawlinson Anc, Egypt (ed. 4) 
2^8 Marmain . . led against him a confederate army, con- 
sisting of three principal tribes of the Tahennu, 

"b. transf. andy^.f. 

i^x-8 Norris Bract, Disc. 52 The Confederate Proba- 
bilities. 1714 Shaftesb. Misc. Ref, tv. ii, OF these thorowly- 
associating and confederate-animals . . none . . in bulk or 
strength exceed the beaver. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 
x 6 j r 3 Confederate intellects and auxiliar virtues, 

3 . In Confederate States {of America), abbreviated 
C. S. A. : the name assumed by the eleven soulhern 
states which seceded from the American Union in 


1860-61, and formed a confederacy of their own, 
which was finally overthrown in 1865, after which 
they were reunited to the United States. 

i86i (g Feb ) Const. Confed. States Ainer,, In all such 
[new] territory the institution of negro slavery as it now 
exists in the Confederate States, shall be recognized. x8dx 
lUtisir. Land. News 9 Mar, 209/1 Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Confederacy, entitled the Con- 
federate States of America, was formally Inaugurated at 
Montgomery, .on the 18th ult. 

l 3 . Hence, Of or belonging to the Confederate 
States, their government, army, etc. 

x86i llbistr. Load. News 11 May 432/3 The Confederate 
flag hps been hoisted on the fort. Ibia. 25 May 481/1 Thirty 
days to he allowed to United States' vessels in Confederate 
ports to quit, 1863 Dicey Federal St. 11 . 241 When once 
the Confederate army was defeated. 1863 J. R. Balme 
Amer. States (1864) 185 Jefferson Davis, the Confederate 
President. 1878 N Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 103 Some 
Southern Confederate leader, civil or military. 

B. sb. 


1 . A person orstate in leaguewith another or others 
for mutual support or joint action ; an ally, 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. IV 20 Their cosyu, frende, & 
confederate, Edmonde Earle of Marche. 13^ Brende 
Q. Curtins Cvi, Such as were hys confetherates. 164a 
Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 304, I see who is their assistant, 
who their confederat, who hath engaged his omnipotent 
arm to, . crown with success their faith. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
4 - F. XXX. III. X70 The victorious confederates pursued 
their march. 1791 ‘G. Gam&ado' Aim. Horsem. xi. (1809) 
ira A letter from the Duke of Wharton to Sir William 
More, .who was his confederate on the turf. X848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. I. 37 Venice, not yet bumbled by the 
confederates of Cagihray, 
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tb. Theol, One united in covenant with God, 
or allied with others in the same covenant. Obs. 

1635 Gouge Cmtm. Heh. viiL 8 II. 231 As a confederate : 
as one of those that are in covenant with God. Hid. II. 
s6i The continual abode and operation of the Spirit in 
Gods confederates. x68i-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) II I- 
238 To be a member of that [the Jewish] Church, and a 
Confederate in this Covenant, a 1708 Beveridge Brtv, Fn. 

I. (X730) 6a Believers Children being . . Confederates with 
their Parents, in the Covenant of Grace. 

2. Law (and thence gen.), in bad sense: One 
leagued with another or others for an unlawful or 
evil pui'pose ; an accomplice. 

149S Act II Hen. VII, c. 64 Pream., The samepersones. . 
were adherentis, assistencis, confederatis , . soeourers and 
comforteris. 1331 Elyot Gov. i. 11, Dathan and Abiron . . 
with all their holle familie, and confedei-ates. 1680 Estail, 
Test 33 The veiy Criminals themselves, or their .Acces- 
sories and Confederates. 1724 Swift Draptei^s Lett. 11, 
Betrayers of their country, confederates with Wood. - 1839 
Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 25 Dr. Bocldng . . a confederate 
of Mastei-s. Mod, The thief escaped, but his confederate 
was apprehended. 

3 . U. S. Hist. One belonging to or on the side 
of the Confederate States in the War of Secession, 
1861-65 : see A. 3. 

1861 Russell Let. x May in_ Times 98 May o Between 
700 and 800 guns have fallen into the hands of the Con- 
federates. 1863 J. U. Balme Amer. States (1864) 179 A 
battle which.. would probably have cleared Missouri of 
the Confederates. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 230 
'The Confederates were the first to use the torpedo lioat. 

Ooilfedei:a.te ‘k/fnfe‘der£it),». £f. L. confeederSt- 
ppl. stem of confaderare, or possibly from the 
much earlier ppl. adj. Confederate : see prec. 
(The pa. t. was sometimes also confederate^ An 
earlier form was Confbdbb through Frmch.] 

1 . trans. To unite (persons or slates) in a league, 
bring into alliance, ally ; to form into a confedera- 
tion, Const, nvith, together, \unto. 

1332 'Kmcrsss Xenopkoiis Honseh, iv. (1768) iB To bringe 
him presentes fro the citra of Greco, confederated vnto 
him. 1377 Hellowes Gveieards Chron. 331 To confederate 
and set them at agreement. 1660 tx. Ainyra Idas' Treat. 
Relig. III. i. 304 It confederates men with God and between 
themselves. 1737 Burke Ahridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 

II. 387 To confederate others in their design. 1738 Johnson 
Idler No. 7 F g The wiiters of news, if tliey could be con- 
federated, might give more pleasure to the public, 1884 
Moan. Mag Nov. 27/1 To endeavour to confederate the 
Windward Islands, 

jftg. 1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess, 54 Cold Vapours, , 
intimately confederated and congeal’d, 
lb. For an evil or unlawful purpose. Cf, CON- 

FEDEBAOV I b. 

iSSS in Strype Eccl. Mew. III. App. xlvi. 140 An utter 
enemie unto the saide Bisshope, confederated with the 
principal adversaris aforesaide, 1623 Hexham Tongue- 
Combat 26 Gone astray, and wickedly confederated with 
Heretickes. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xiv. 93 
To confederate all the family against me. 1849 Cobden 
Speeches 37 Neither in England nor Ireland have there been 
loo men confederated together with arms to war against 
the Crown and Government. 

2 . refl. To ally oneself ; to enter into a league, 
or conspiracy. 

1331 Elyot Gem. ii. xii, Their willes and appetitc.s daily 
more and more so confederated them selfes, X543-4 Act 
35 Hen, VIII, c. laThe. .frencliekyng. .hath confederated 
hym selfe with the greate Turke. 1649 Seldem Laws Eng, 
I. xvi. (1730) 31 All the people in the Folkmote shall con- 
federate themselves as .sworn Brethren, to defend the 
Kingdom, 1828 £. Irving Last Days 43 In what w.ny any 
man can . . confederate himself with so many great prin- 
ciples of falsehood. 

+ b. To ally oneself sexually. Obs. 

c x§5S Harrsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 254 One that 
had in her most abominable . . desires confederated herself 
. .with her own natural brother. 

8. intr. (for tejl^ Of persons or states; To 
enter into a league, ally or league oneself {with.) 

1337 North tr. GueiMra's Diall Pr, 213 a/a 'i’here one 
frend confederate with another, so that their hartes were 
maryed. isgx Pcbcivall to confederate, to 

allie himselt'e. 1634 -Herbert Tram. 120 His valiant sister. . 
confederating with foure Sultans, .entred his Bed-chamber, 
and . . strangled him. 1728 Newton Ckronol. Amended 
i. 122 The Fismans confederated with several other Greek 
nations, and made war upon the Eleans. 1823 T. J effekson 
Antobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 30 The larger colonies had tlireat- 
ened they would not confederate at all, if their weight in 
Congress should not be equal to the numbers of people 
they added to the confederacy. 1863 Morning Star 17 
Dec. 5/5 When this contest commenced in x8oi, but six 
States confederated. 

b. In bad sense : To conspire. Cf. 1 b. 
i6aa Malvnbs Anc. Lavi-Merch. 222 A Merchant., to- 
gether with his sonne and a Broker had confederated to 
buy great store of merchandises vpon their credit, of pur- 
pose to breake and to inrich themselues. 1701 Lond. Gas, 
No. 3765/3 [Unpaid troops] who threaten to Confederate if 
speedy Care be not taken to satisiie them. X76g Black- 
STONE Comm. IV. xoo If any sworn servant of the king’s 
houshold conspires or confederates to kill any lord of this 
realm. xoto-Si Johnson L. P., Blackntort, The wits 
easily confederated against hlnu 

Confederated O^pnfe’dereitdd), ppl, a. [f. 
prec, -f- -J5D I.] Leagued, allied ; joined in con- 
federacy ; forming a confederation ; see the verb. 

160^ Verstegan Dec. Iniell. v. (1628) *15 Their bordering 
enimies the confederated Scotishmen and Pictes. xy* 

Disc. Witcher,^ Familiar, that is, a confederated Person 


OONPBDEBATIVB. 

privy to the Plot. fti83o Calhoun If /’J._(i 874 j HI. 365 
Belonging to the states of the Union in their confederated, 
and not in their individual cliaracter. 

Confe-derately, adv. [f. Co.Ni'J5nEU,s.TE a. + 
-LY l..ike confederates. 

1832 FraseVs Mag. IV. 719 [They] were much more con- 
federately treated by the ministry. 

Confe-derateship. rare. [f. CoNvunnuATu 

sh. +-SHIP.] = CoNl-'EDKlIACV. 

171S M. DAVIE.S Aiken. Brit. i. Pref. 29 The Romish Con- 
federateshlp. 1837 Tail’s Mag. IV. 726 .Scribe imagines 
this view of confcderateship to be exclusively the bescitjnji 
sin of the French. 

Confederatie, obs. f. CtiNFEDEHACv. 

Confe’devating, vhl, sh, [f, CoNPEnERATP, v. 
-I- -ING 1.] The action of the verb Confederate. 

a 1732 Atterhuuv (J.', It is a confederating with him to 
whom the sacrifice is offered. 

Confe’derating, ppi. a. [f- as prec. + -ino -.] 
That confedoralc.s : see the vei b. 

1697 Vanbrooii Prov. IVi/e m. i, Get you gone .. you 
contederating .strumpet you. f] 6 z Steuni: Tr. Shamiy 
(xBoa) VI. xxxiii. 360 Betwixt the Queen ntid the rest of 
the confederating powers, 

Confederatioa^kffnfedeiYi'JonV In 5-6-acion, 
-aoyon. [a. Y.confediration, in OK. -acton (14111 
c. in Inttre), ad. L. cojifadertilivn-etn ( Jeriinu*), n. 
of action f. confeederare \ .see C(infei>kratk,] 

1 . The action of confederating, or condition of 
being confederated ; a league, an alliance (between 
persons or states ; in miKl. use only the latter). 
Formerly also in a bad sense, Consiiiracy, 

Articles of confederation provisions (emlKxlIed jii 
clauses) iu accordance with wliich jiartics cunfedcMtc ; in 
U. ,V. Hist, esp. those adopted by the Coutiiiciital Cuttgress 
of 1777, in accordance with which the ihirtecii ^American 
colonics that had separated from Great Britain funned 
themselves into the cunfederaiiun, wliich was Miperneded 
by the closer union established in <789. 

c X423 WVNTOUN Cron, viit.xv. 116 pe Ctiiifcdeiatyown Dat 
wes ^-twene pc Rewmys twa. 1460 Cakihavk Chron. 289 
Thomas Moiuibray [and] Ricliard Setop . . mad confedcra- 
cion that thei scliuid help to amende the insoletis in the 
remc. 13x3 Barclay Hgloges hi. (t 57 S) t^ij/) They have 
no frendship but conspiration, And to do iiiiscliierc con- 
federation. 1335 Covi.KHAi.E 2 Kings ix. 14 leliu. .made .a 
confedenacion agayiist loram. 1603 KNoM.fcS Hist, Turks 
(1C38) 197 [They] met accordingly, and there fully com hided 
all the Articles of their confederation. x 6 s 4 H. f/Hhl rangk 
Chas, I (1655) 60 Confederations and allinmes between 
Princes are rarely long-lived, *777 dillci Artltlcs of Con- 
federation and ijerpptu.il union liciweeii the .States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, RhiKte Island, etc. >802 
Adolphus Hist, Eng. 118x7) H. 364 'I'iiey voted artiilcs 
of confederation and union, in wliich they lusuinetl the 
appellation of ‘ the Unitctl States of America'.^ 1823 T. 
Ip.fpi'rson elutoi'iog. Wks. 1859 I. 5a A majority of the 
States, necessary by the Confinleration to constitute a 
House. 1885 maiuh, E-xam. 14 Oct. 5/3 [A] iwheme for 
the confederation of the colonies. 

2 . A number of btates (or formerly of jicrsons' 
united by a league ; a body of states united for 
certain common purposes. 

In modem political use, 'cunrederation' is usually limited 
to a permanent union of sovereign states for common action 
in relation to externals. Such were the fvtlluwing: Ger- 
manic Confederation, the union of the Uernum States under 
the presidency of the Kmiieror of Auhtria^from 18(4 to 
x8(>6. Confederation cf the Rhine, the union of certain 
German States under the protection of Napoleon Ikinaimrte 
from 1806 to 1813. jVtvii England Cotfederation, the 
union of four New England colonies for common defence 
against the Dutch and the Indians, 1643-84. 'Fhe United 
States of America are commonly descrilied us a Vonfedera* 
imt[gx confederacy) from 1777 to 1789 ; but from 1780, their 
closer union has been consuiered a ‘federation’ or federal 
republic. 

1622 Hevmn Mierocosmus (1625) 281 An offensive and 
defMsive league ; into which first entered the Uianians, 
Swits and Vndervaldens, Au, 1316; neither were they alt 
united into one confederation till the yearc 131V 2838 

Penny Cyel. 1 ^ 1 . 101 'Fbe prevent (SerninnicConfeiieratiuti, 
established by .. the Congress of Vienna on the 8th June 
18x5, consists of 38 Independent States, The central point 
and the organ of the Confederation Is the Federative diet, 
which sits at Frankfort on the Main. *839-^ Alison 
IHsl. Europe xHi, 'I’he title of Protector of tim Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. s8^x W. Si'AtntNC Italy t( It. Isl. 1 . 43 
Their confederation Is said to have always consisted of 
twelve towns, 1871 FRKkSiAN Norm. Comf. 1 tSvfi* IV. xvtii. 
208 Doubtless the foremost member of the Danish Civic 
Confederation. 

Hence Oonfedem’tloalst, an adherent or sup- 
porter of a confederation, 

x86x Louisville Uml., 'Fhe confederationists may be of 
one bone with their new President. 1863 /Wl Malt G, 
Na 307. 6/2 ‘ Confederattonist' or young fretander. 

Corife'deratism. rare. The system or practice 
of confederates, e.g. of the Confederate iwrty' in the 
Unitetl States. 

_ 1870 E. Mcleord Tie Nation xvii. 340 Confederatism, 
in its attack upon the nation, is in league with h«U. 

Confederalave (k^^fe-deri^tiv), a. [f. L. cm’' 
faderSf, ppl. stem (see Confsoxuatr) + -IVB ; cf. 
mod.F. confedhraiif, -ive (Ronsscau, St. Simon, 
etc.).] Of or relatmg to confederates or confeder* 
atW. 

cx«9 Bsmtham If'ix. II. 447 The two coofederMlve 
powers, to-vrit, the taoaarch am the Mouse of Lord’t. 
E8j3t FreaeVs Mag. IV, 3x9 '|he nport. .in a confederative 
rnurepresenCidoa. It it the wtHhiaacTlhe fraternity. 
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OONFEBENT. 


Coufedevator (Mife-deris'tsj), "iObs, [agent-n. 
in L. form, f. L, conftxderdre to Coni'JEDEBATB ! 
corresp. to F. cmfidirateurjy One who con- 
federates with others {esp, for an evil purpose) ; 
a confederate, conspirator. 

*53® -Aci s8 lien. K///, c. 15 § i Robbers, murtherers, 
and confederatours vpon llie sea, *568 Grai'ton Citron. 
Hen. Vlllt II. 1227 One hundred thousand Crownes, 
whereof the one halfe the Confederatours shall and raaye 
employ when ncede shall require, Termes de la. Ley 

73 Enquirie shall bee made of conspirators and confedera- 
tors. *864 Wi'.usTBR lias Con/rderater. 
tjCoufe'derey, confedre. Obs. [repr. OF. 
*confidirk fern. :-Rom. type *con/cderdta (see 
-ade) ; for form cf. valley, F. vallJe.^ - CoN- 
FBnitBAOY. 

xjM Fauyan V, cxxiii. loi With the other of his confedcrey. 
IdiiT. VI. clvni. 140 'I'hey drewe wesiwarde, and made a 
confederey with the West Urylons. *S34 Whittinton Tnl- 
lyes Offices i. (1540) as The confedre ofhrethevne. 

fConfeoffee*. Obs. - Co-pboiitei). 

*4®® iyUls (r8po) 60, I desire and require myne 
cunfeofles that they deliuere asLate, etc. 

Confer (kfinfriu), V. [ad. L. confer-n to hritig 
together, collect, gather, contribute, connect, join, 
consult together, bring together for joint examina- 
tion, compare; also to confer, or bestow; f. r<»«- 
togethcr, and intensive +/c>‘-re to bear, bring. F. 
confirer (X 4 th c. in Littre) docs not appear to have 
been taken into Kng. : hence the diflerence of 
stress between tonfecr, deje r, infc'rt and di'ffer, 
o-ffer, pro'Jcr, su'ffcr. Of. t'ot.hATM, formed on 
the ppl, stem of L. con/en-e.l 
+ 1. traus. To bring together, gather, collect ; to 
add togetliei', Obs, 

»57X Homilies n. Rebellion vi. (1574) 613 To conferre 
theyr common farces, to the defence of theyr felowc Chris- 
tlan.s. *590 RKfoHDii, eti:. Or. Aries 38(5, I did conferre 
their debts tuKcther, and fouiKl the debt of the drst and the 
second to amount to 47 iwund, xdxs Chapman Odyss. 
XXII. dr9 That all the handmaids she should first confer. 
x6xB - Hesimi 11, ao All loolcs . . And . . tachlines, to thy 
House confer. 

•|* b. To include together, comprise, comprehend. 
< xS4o rUgr. T, jeet m Tbynne's Animadv. Ajip. i. f;8 
UiKler the color of tlic wtilfc Is conferyd al the slinkinj; 
fnet—Hii die hunters call it ivliiin they male thvr suet. 16x0 
(luii.r.iM Heraldry ui. xxiv.(i6rwi'.'4sThc skull is inwardly 
hollow, to the end that the hrninc . . iniKht he the more 
commoUionsly lonferred ilieryin. <’x6ix Chapman Iliad 
Pref. 7« 'Ilie works of nil laiiiig eonfermi au<l /in.'.scrv«l 
there. 

ia./H. To bring (<•.,(•. to mind, under one’s 
notice, etc.). Obs, 

*586 A. Dav linjil, Seeretarie I. (tfpjs) i.h I conrvric the 
regard thereof to my presrut imagiitatums. Ibid, (n lint 
what doe I conferre timo your view tlie noirs of sucli and 
so iiuHty doubts and liar.tnU. 

+ 2. To collect, give, or ftiinish .ns a contribu- 
tion ; to contribute, tkinst. to, Obs. 

<538 .SiARKKV England 11. i. (xBri) 176 To cunferre cuery 
yere a certuyn suinme..la the hyldyng and reforinyng of ul 
such . , plocys. x6*8 Hoonus Thueyd, 1. ix. (iKuil d lie 
himself hath conferred must shiiis to that ncliuii. rxxdyy 
Hahruw Rerm, (1810) I. 4 It confers somewhat to the need, 
convenience, or comfort of those, .creatures, 

•\ b. absol. To contribute to). Obs, 
xsa8 in Strype Keel, Mem. I. App. xxiii. 4<S Such things 
. . as might conferre unto the same. xti4d Sir T. Rhownf. 
Vseud Ef'. II, it. 64 The Coinpasse, declaring rather (he 
.ship is tutnrd, then conferring unto its conversion. 1855-60 
•STANtfcV Hist, i'hitos, (1701) aOj Those tilings which confer 
hereunto are to tie rstermeci (iluods. a 1677 IIakrow Rerm, 
Ps. cxxxti. >6 Tlie Pricst.s do confer to the good of the 
Stale. X703 T, N. Oitv 4 C. Purch. u Addition of Distent 
will confer much lu their He.auty, 

3. irans. To give, grant, bestow, as a grace, or 
as the act of a qualified superior. 

*570 Ael 13 Elis, c, la #8 No 'J'ille to confeir or present 
l)y l-apse, shall aarue upon any Depryvatioii iffio facto, 
*633 P, Kckiciiem Purple lit. i. v, Such lioiinur thus con- 
ferr'd. 17x7 Popk In l.adyM. Ik. Montngnds Lett, xxvi, 
The very favour you arc then t-onferring. *7x5 l)i.KKt.i,i.r 
PropostU'Hka,, III. 231 They have alv> the jiower of con- 
ferniig Degrees in ull Faculties, 1765 9 ilLAcKsruNB 
I'amm, (17931 505 The stile uud title .. wliit’h Itic king is 
pleased to Lonfer. 1878 tr. IMAt.noNAi.ii Pltiiniaslei 1 1, xviii. 
60 Ilenefits conferred awaken love in some minds. Mod, 
The ordinary degrees were ilien conferied. 

+ b. Const, fd, ««/o, or </aAw; rarely fAfd, Obs, 
xMa UitALL tr. Erasm, A/oph, 354 The garUiide murail, 
(wfikhe the. .Capitain milerred to suche persone as . . had 
Arste scaled the walles). xS4& Gkst Pr. Masse 84 It is y’ 
sacnifficncal mean wherwyen they be applied and conferred 
vnto us, 1508 CiiAPSiAN Hietd n. yjq Jove Imw’d his head . . 
foe sign we should confer These TrpjiuiK their due fate. X654 
K. Codrihgton tr. Hist. Ivstine ao The Kingdom of the 
Persians . . waa conferred into the imwer or one. 1665 
Mancsv Groiind t.evt-C, IVarres 593 To confer Ids right 
of Ctaym in that Kingdom to Philip. X768-74 Tucxbr AX. 
Nat, (185a) I, 96a Virtue, .confers ua very little benefit. 

0 . Const, on, upon, (Cf. Bbbtow v. 6 b.) 
x6xo Snaks. Temp. i. ii. xa6 And confer fiiire Millalne 
With all the Honors, on my brother. x6si Hobbkd 
Leviettk. n. xxx. 178 Those that have the Soveraign Power 
conferred on them. xSfx I.amb Arab, Nts, L za For the 
favour he had conferred upon him. x86x Huuuas Tom 
Brown at Oef, i. 1x8891 3 why should we not make the 
public pay for the great benefits we confer on them 7 
d. with the subject a thing. 

«sttfoo Hookkr Sett. Pol, SI. vi. g XI That sacraments 


contain and confer grace, _ xBoj J. Marshall Const. Opin, 
(1839) 113 The incoi-porating act confers this jurisdiction. 
x86o Tyndall Glac, i. xv. 102 That joy ofheart wliichpeifect 
health confers. 

+ 4, To bring into comparison, compare, collate. 
Const, usually 7 <rtV/x ; ai&o to, unto. Also absol. Obs. 

(Exceedingly common from 1330 to 1650. 'J'lic Latin ah- 
breviacion ‘ cf.’ of compare, is still in use.) 

a 1533 Frith Disput, Purgai. Pref. US29) 85 Let us 
ever confer them unto the pure word of God. X544 Phaijk 
Reeim. Ly/e (1560) Sijb, Conferj^nge the buke and the 
herbe duly together. 1^57 (tiile'i, The Newe Testament .. 
Conferred diligently with the Grekc, and best approucci 
translation.s. 1586 A. Day Engl. Seeretarie 11. (1025) 94 
If they be conferred . . to the life and jnyes to come, i6sx 
Burton Anat. Met, 11. iii. hi. (1651) 326 Confei* future and 
limes past with present, 1655-60 Stanli.y Hist, Philos. 
(1701) 479 Most of our parly confer Irrational Creatures in 
general simply with Men. 1753 Hanway Trwn. (1762) II. 
I. vii. 35 To confer occasionally, in order to sec that liis 
accounts agree, 

tb. To confer notes \ sec Compauk ».i a b, Obs. 

1650 Fm.i.r.a Phgah ii. xiv. 300 Here Gentile and Jew 
confer their notes, and compare their intelligence together 
cuiiceriiiiig Clirist's hirth. 1654 H. I.'EsriiAMOH Chtts. t 
(1655I 177 All their informers assemble, and confer their 
notes together, £1704 Kwii-r The Problem, The Ladies 
vuiiLsh in the smother ’I'o confer notes with one another. 

f 0 . To put the sense together, construe. Obs. 

*554 I’iHLPoT ILviim. 4 IPrit, (Parker Soc.) 334 Where 
we say tliat ilic lioly Churcli..may err, that is thus to 1)e 
confcired, that it is Jiussible some part of the Church fora 
time to he deceivetL 

i” 6 . intr. To agree, acconl, conform {with, to\ 

xs6o Fkami'ton ill Strj'pc Ann. Ref. I. xx. ■.•44 'J’liey 
asked me, wliethcr I would cuiifcr with their religion. .And 
1 did confer with Ihein in tliclr religion. X64X I'ind. 
RmecfymnHHs Pref., Clutrclies that doc not confeire to 
Hpisfiupall Government. 

i'b. Irans, Obs. 

*535 iiootily Primer D iij, Tlicy that conferre theyr lyfc 
and worl<c.s to the .sigiies of huticn. 

6 . intr. To converse, talk together ; now .always 
on an impoilant subject, or on .some staled ques- 
tion ; to hold eoiifcrcuce, lake counsel, consult. 

*545 in I-odge Illusl. lirU. Hist, {X79X) I, 114 The 
Wardens, wt. whom I have eunretred in that behalf, do say. 
*386 CqoAN Haven Health 00x11,(16361272 To loiiferrc and 
lalke witUuur fiietids of merry mallets. 1596 Kiiaks. Tam, 
Rhr, v. ii. 102 'riiey sit uoitfcrring by the I’.Hler fire. 1666 
I’l I'VH /bViiy 118701 VI. vft Dfsiiiius that I wmild tome., 
and euiifer with Iiiiii about the Navy. 1726 Ciii iwniio 
Adv. ('apt, iioylo s'ift, I observ'd the M.iid . . iimfiTiing 
with a Couutiy Fellow. 1769 Koiii uimiN (Vnti. /', Iii, 
VII. it A tiTlain numlatr,. '.Iimild moot, In oidci to toufec 
Hjioii till' [loiius in dispute. X879 K. Gakui ir Honse by 
Irarhs II. 38 'I'lu* two girls conicrred logctlier, and Lydia 
aci opted tlie uffer. 

■b. Jiff. 

*576 l''i.t mini; Panapl, Kpist, 87, 1 would have you eon- 
fvrio wi your iiwiie eonsi.ienec. *610 Bf. Hai.i. .-l/c/. 
lUwonhts Wks. (1614I7JI Consider, and eoiiferie scriou-sly. 
•t' 7. trans. To discuss, talk over, consult alnmt. 

X55« T. Baknaui: hi Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 143 II. 205 To 
eum to hym and cunferie certasme matters with liym. xjjSs 
N. T. (Rtiain.l Luke xxiv. 17 wlmt are these cummiinie.*- 
tiuiiH that you conferre one with an other [seri/tartes onos 
tvtferits]! X667 Milton P. L. i. 774 They confer 1’Iiir 
State anairs. *689 tr. ButhanatCs De Jure R, a Freedom 
of speaking and cooferring the tbuugbU of the Heart. 

+ Confore. Ohs. [f. Cok- + Fkue companion.] 
A companion, fellow, colleague. 

CX450 Ceutle Hd. Life Rt. Cnthh. (Surtees) 473G J)c 
bisciiope and his LODrer.s. 

Coiifeiree tkpnfcrp). (f. CtiNPKit + -be.] 

1. One wlio is ermferrea with, a member uf a 
conference. ( U. A.) 

3846 ill WoRCi STfcR. x888 CiiAMunKUiN ('t'mmun, fr. 
Wadiington 16 Feb., The strung .stTise cnlurUi'<rd by all 
the conferees uf the inipurtancc of removing ai> ■ .1 ise uf 
irritatiuii. x888 Troy (N. Y.) Dadly Times 15 bept. 4/5 
An agreement has been i cached by the cuiifcrce.s on the 
sundry civil hill. 

2. One on whom something is conferred. 

Conference (kp'nferens ,sb. Also 5 '.and in 9 

in sense 8 ) oonforronoe, Ji conferraiaoe. [u. F. 
conjirence (i()th c. in I.ittre), or ad. med-J... mi' 
fmntia, f. cotifer-rc to Cohkbb : .see -bni’E. {_Col- 
lation (from the ppl stem) was in earlier use in 
most of the senses.)] 

1 1, The action of bringing logellier ; collection ; 
addition, addin;' up, Obs. iC’f. CoNFr.ii i.) 

x6io A. CooKU /’<vV* foatt in Harl. Jllisc. iMalh.) IV. 87 
It is plain, by cunferenLc uf years, that he meant tu note 
(lilt the 855th ..put these odtlsums, 4, 3, and 8, to 840 and 
they will make 855. x6sx Wai.hin Life //b/Aw 1x670) j.,7 
The Bible, which by many years labour, and cunrerbtii.c, 
and .study, he [Bp. Bedel] had translated into the Irish 
tun^e. 

1 2. Contribution, famishing, supplying. Obs. 

1545 Kaynolu Hyrth Manhynae x The conference of 

most i.iutter in begettyng. 

fS- Comparison, of texts; collation, Obs. 

ZS38 Klvqt Dhl. Pref. to King, I’b* conferenre Ilf phi ascs 
or fourmezof speakynge latin and englyshe. *561 Q. KkN- 
H8DV in Crosraguetl 4 A'AfaxTlis®!) X9bijan). , Knux does 
not meit the held of my (metickh quhair I do m.trk the 
conferrence betuix the phrase of the scriptures alledged tie 
vs baith. x6m Fulbeckb (ti/iih I'be second part of the 
Parallels or Conference of the Cioill Law, the Canon Law, 
and the Commoii Law. i6» Ussubr Redy Dir, (1647) 34 
By . , conference of other place*, the true reading may be 


discerned. 1663 Ciiarleton Chorea Gigant. 30 As may be 
. .collected from a Confeience of Times, Actioas, etc. 

4. The action of conferring or taking counsel, 
now always ou an important or serious subject or 
affair ; ‘ the act of conversing on serious subjects, 
form.Tl discourse’ (J.); but formerly in the more 
general sense of : Conversation, discourse, talk. 

*555 Eden Decades i. ii. 10 You m.Ty . . knowe by confer- 
ence had with the apothecaries. 1597 Bacon Ess,, Of 
SUtdies (jttxh.) 10 Reading inaketh a full man, ojiirercncc a 
ruadye man, and writing an exacte man, x6ox SiiAics. 
5«f. C. iv. ii. 17 Nor with such free and friendly Conference 
As he hath vs^d of old X64X Evelyn Diary 4 Oct., To 
St. Mary's Chapell, where 1 had some conference with two 
English Jcsultes. 1768 Sterne .Sxvil. 7c>«r«. (1775) 1. ig, 

I saw the monk in close conference witli a lady. X&14 Jane 
A u.sir.N Mansf. Park (1851) 16 Their hours of happy niirtli 
and nionieius of suiious Lunfeicnce. 1828 D'Israem Chat. /, 
I.yiii. 368 lie demanded to be .idmilled to a last conference 
witli the King, i860 Tvndai.i. Glac. 1. xxiv. 171 Our cqti- 
fercncc ended with the airangcment that 1 was tu wiile 
him an oniei.tl letter. 

'1‘ b. Mt'cting for conversation, rendezvous. Obs. 
*575 CiiuitciiYAUD tV///)/cx (1817) 134 Diuers cnimius hud 
ulwuyes Liierc a common 1 esortc and conference. 

•i‘ c. Subject of coim‘is.Tlion, ‘ talk ’. Obs. 

X625 MARSiKriMt New U'ay iv. i, Wherefore have you . . 
given yuiiLsulf To visits and entertainments ? Tliink you, 
inadaiii, 'Tin nut giuwit public euiifei<neeV 
i' 6 . Communication, cuuvcrsc, intfivoursc. Obs, 
1565 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) iy6 The foiire Pa- 
triarkes..vscd to write letteis of conference bvtweeiie tliein- 
selnes, thereby to jirofcssu their Religion one tu an other. 
2651 Iluiitics Leviath. i. xii. 56 Wilclius, that pictended 
confurencu witli the dead. 

,Jtd' *58* Hi Sibil Recr. Phiorav, 11. xiv. 91 Inipustiimes 
ill the eyes. .lK'e.iiise titui liauua cunfereiiee with thuhe.id, 
thei are uvlll lu lieale. 

6 . A formal mi-ftiiig for ciinsullalii»n or discius- 
sioii; e.fr. bi tween the n'pichentalLvc.s of different 
sovereign stales, the two Houses of rtirlmmeiit 
or of thmgress, the representatives of societies, 
jiarlies, tie, 

Hampton Court Ctmference, that ludd liy Jami-i I ami 
tlie High Church |i.uiy witli some uf the I’lniL.ins in tltn 
Chilli h of Kiigtaiiit, ill Janu.iiy 11)04 ; ."taroy ('oti/eniiie, 
that hrUl at the Savoy l*.tl.ii.e in I.iindon helwi-rn the 
Episi i>n.ilian'> uud I’li-ibyu-uam. alter the Rustoi.aion in 
1O61. 

1586 A. Dav Raid. .S)'. n7ii>7i’ n, (lO.'s) •-■o Wlioni ynm 
selli: kiit’W an Iidiiic Ik fine oiir 1 oiifeiiTii v, to h.m* bin ills- 
ih.iigfil mil (omikiny. 16656 Makvi i.i. 1 >o/-. .J.tii., A 
ini".s.ii<i> i.ime. .iioin the LoidsfurpieM'iit Ct.iileiriii <* ituoii 
four lull'. 'fill nil to (hem. 1669 P/ril, Tntnt, IV, <y.{‘lhe 
Conferenies iiclil ,it I'.iris in the .A«,Hlemy Koy.d lor the 
iin|irovemriit of tlie Art.of Itiiniini' .nid Stiilpiuii-. 1769 
Kom.Hi.s<iN ('/rA.i, f', VI. vi. 91 'Ifiry ilniMiided 11 urn- 
ferenie with the icpu-scnt.ilives of the lities Lomrrniiig 
the state of the tbitiun, 1863 It. Cox Juitit, 1. ix. 151 
Conferentes most usually lake plate where either Ilouas 
disagrees tr> ainendmeiics in Iiills made by the other. 1875 
JbVriKH Money *1878' 49 U'he Jiitertiatiuual Munctary Cun- 
ferenee held at Paris, in 1867, 

7. The annual asbembly of ministers and other 
representatives of the Wesleyan Mt'thodi.st t.'on- 
ncxini), constituting its central governing body 
(first held in 17 - 44 ) ; also the name ul similar 
assemhlies or bodies in othci Mtdliuilisl sodeties, 
and some other religious bodies in (Jreal IJrilnin 
ami America. iWrilli-n with eintitul t?,) 

X744 Wisi.iY Jtn/., Moiid.iy ur, Ijunv] iuid the five 
fullowing days, w,- siK'iit in timfrieiiCn with ni.my of our 
hrethreii, 1745 Ibid , Tlitiistiay, .August i, and the fullow- 
ing d.iys, we lud mir 'bLuiid Confeitme, with ii'i numyuf 
uur brethren, .ns imihl be present. Min. Concersatfetn 
I1749I Cotiv. ii, Aug. I, 174%, It was jiroimsi-d to review jhe 
hliimte.s uf the last Cuitlrreiae with legard to justifiLatiun. 
1784 - Wks. (1872) IV. 51J 'Ihe Rev. Jiiliii Wcstcy's 
Duclanitiim and ApiMiintnient (if the Cuiiferetice of the 
peujdc tailed .Methmfi*<t>. 1859 Gut. Et mi A. Bede Epil., 

‘ Conrereiitc has forbid iheuumeii nicachiitg'..* Ah', .suid 
Kctli..*arid a vtie pity it was u' CVtiirereiite'. xSS6 Petit 
Mail G. 2x July m/i Tlw ‘I-egal Huiidr«r..is a very 
iin|Hirtant pait uf the MethiHlisi^ urgaidratioii. The une 
hiiadi<-d ministers of wbhli it is com{>ctsed Itetome ex- 
uffitio iiiciiiltem uf itie lonfiTciite fur life. 

8 . TUf action of conferring ; liestowal. 

X869 t>aify Neios 30 (At., The LOiircretice of the degree 
u|iij|i Mr. Absolitni was loudly theered- x88x Rtandard 
35 Nuv., The Luiiferrciice of the degree wak Ivudly cheered 
by the umltTgraduateii. 

9. a/trifi, 

*867 .1 . Harhv .Sir C. Parry vii 360 A leiitriil bUDferetKe 
rouin. 1886 Pait Mall G. 21 July lo/i Elected a* cuit- 
fercncc secretary, 

Co’nference, v, rare. [f. prec. slcj intr. To 
hold conference ; to confer. 

1846 WuKcekrc.K cite* Ckr, Obsenvr, 1865 C.sRivir. 
Eredk, Gt. IV-xii, xi. 265 There was of course long cun- 
ferenciiiR, long consulting. 

Conferencier (k(»iiferens!'»*j). nonce-wd, -Vit 
oiganizer or leading inembt'r of a conference. 

1885 Ch, 7'xwrr XXIII. ,t67-'4 The Iung-exp«ctetl um- 
ferencier appeared., <H) the piatfurni. 

Co’xxfex^ndhte, v. nottee'ivJ. [see -IZB.] intr. 
To hold a conference. 

rtoj New Mmihty Mag, 73 Three j'ears of friendly 
conimneixing and convenationing in Downing Btreec. 
t Confenexit, a, Ohs. [a. obs.F. confheat use- 
ful, profitable, ad, L. cenferent'em, pr.pple. of con- 
fir-re to couduee, be useful.] Pertinent, applicable. 
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154.1 R. CoFLAMO Gitydef^s Quest. Chirurg.^ They be 
conferent. to the dyseases of asma, palsye, and spettynge of 
blode. 1545 Raynold Byrth MatJiynde 6 Theyr operation 
is samtymes conferent and appartaynyng to the matters 
that we entende of. 

Confeveutial (kpafere'njal), a. [f. iaed.L. 
cmferentia Cokpebekob + -al.] Of or relating to 
conference, or to a conference ; see the sb. 

i86z Worcester cites Eclect. Rev. x88a-3 Schaff En- 
cycl. Relig. Kmwl. III. 2586/1 Victoria, New Zealand, and 
Queensland are not as yet invested with conferential powers. 
1887 Pall Mall Budget 14 Apr, 8 All our conferential 
meetings only serve to part us more. 

Gonferm(e, obs. f. Coneiem, Coneoem v. 
Conferment (k^nfo-iment), sb. [f. Confer v. 
+ -MBNT.] The action of conferring or bestowing ; 
•ftoftcr. something conferred {pbs^. 

1658 Slingsby Diary (1836) 200 A competent conferment 
upon your younger brodier. 1877 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/3 
Oxford, Conferment of Degrees. 1885 Manch. Evening 
News 13 May n/a The Lancet . , advocates the conferment 
of medical peerages. 

t Couferme’nt, v. Obs. [ad. L. conferntentd-ret 
i. con- .^fermentdre to Feement.] trans. To fer- 
ment together, mix in fermentation. 

1651 Biggs New Dis^. 162 The life is confermented to the 
bloud of the veins. 

tCouferme'ntate,///- Obs. [ad. L. con- 
fennentdt-us pa. pple. : see prec.] Mixed or 
combined in fermentation. 

_ 1650 CahaLWcov Paradoxes 7 to\. 21 These.. being joyned 
in commission and confermentate with the Balsamicall 
Emanations. 

tGoufenuenta'tion.. Obs. [n, of action f. 
L. confenneniare ; see Coneeembnt v. and-ATiON.] 
Fermentation together j combination in a process 
of fermentation. 

i6so_ Charleton Paradoxes Prol. 21 The third Quality 
resulting from their Commixture of Confermentation. 16^ 
tr. Bcnets Merc, Commit, i. 29 The mutual confermentation 
of all tbp Simples increases their virtue. 

Confei^a'ble (kpnS'rab’l), a. [f. Coneee + 
-ABLE.] That may be conferred. 

1660 E. Waterhouse Aruts $ Arm. 94 It qualifies a 
gentleman for any conferrable honour. 18^ in Webster. 
2 fod. Degrees conferrable by the university. 

Conferral (k^nfa'ral). raro~°. [f. as prec. + 
-All : of. bestowal) etc.] The action of conferring 
or bestowing ; = Conebement sb. 

1880 in Webster Safip. 

Coufewed (k^nfSud), ppl, a. [f. as prec. + 
-BD.] Granted, bestowed, etc. 

, *794 J. WiiiiAirs Cryittg Epistie 38 An assumed or con* 
ferred potency, 

Coxiferrer (k^nfSTsi), [f. Confbe ». + -ee i.] 
One who confers : see the verb. 

1565 _Abp, Parker (1833) 234 Our book which Is 
subscnbed to by the bishops conferrers. Usspier 

Afmv, Jesutix^^ Appointed to be witnesses rather than 
conferrers of that grace, 1741 Richardson Pamela {1824) 
1, xxxu. 327 Several persons, as conferrers or receivers. 
Alabaster Wheel of Law sg 8 Conferrers of a name, 
X887 Babing^Gould Gaverocks L xix, 263 The recipient, 
not the conferrer, of favours, 

Co^erringf Oc^nfa-rig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Conebb, q, v. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. Pref. (1373) ig The con* 
feriiig of tongs. 1649 Roberts Clams Bill, Introd. iii. 33 
« inferring ofancient translations with the Originals. 
1891 Standards Febj Mr.Balfour attended the conmrring 
of degrees at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Confervnmiiiate (k^mferM-minA), a. Bot. 
[ad. L. conferrfmutdt-tis soldered together, pa. 
pple. of confermmindre, f. con- together + ferrfi- 
to solder: see Feeedminatb.] (Sec quot.) 
i8m ls)\]BQ^Eneycl.Pla)tls 409 Seeds angular. Embryo 
conferruminate. 1880 Strtict. Bot. viiiTsH Cotyledons 
. . consolidated into one body by the coalescence of the con- 
tiguous faces, .are said to be conferruminate. 

Coaferrumiuate v. [f. L. confeiru- 
vnna-re tsee prec.) + -ate 3 .] trans. To solder to- 
gether ; to unite closely into a solid mass. 

1826 Denham, etc. Trav. u. 249 The cement . . is so com- 
conferrummated with the grains. 
tCoufemi:miua‘tion. Obs. [n. of action f. 
D. cotiferrwmnare \ see prec.] Soldering together : 
intimate union or combination. 

t!* 5 ?**f^**™ CwH/i. Rom, id. 6 Whatsoever conferrumina- 
tion of grwe and works Papists dream of. 

tCoafe-rt, ®. Obs. [ad. L. pa. pple. 

of conferctrO) f. con- 4 farcire to stuff.] Dense, 
compact. 

1661 Origan's Opin. in Pkenix (1720 I. 34 tCloudsl when 
become more crouded and confert . . fall. . in . . Showers. 

+ ConfeTtloil. Ohs.-^ [n. of action f. L. 
confert- (see prec.).] 

*6sfi ^ouNT Glossogr., Cofi/ertion, a stuffing or filling. 

Confertispa'rsisou. Welsh Pros. [f. L. 
confeHm crowded 4- sparsus sparse 4- sonus 
sound.] (See quot.) 

® S 200 A Syllable that 

^ fo" consonants, having the obscure pro- 
fS^aisison ”o‘o®oent between each, .is called con* 

IfCoufexvai (k^nfauva). Bot. PI. confer V8B 
[L. conferva, some kind of water plant 


with healing virtues mentioned by Pliny, perh. 
comfrey.] 

A genus of plants originally constituted by Dil- 
lenins, and then made to contain many hetero- 
geneous species of filamentous cryptogams ; now 
restricted to certain fresh-water Green Algae 
{Chlorophylls), composed of simple {i.e. un- 
branched) many-celled filaments, and reproduced 
by zoospores. One of the most familiar species is 
popularly known as Crow-silk. 

[16.U J. Parkinson Theatr. Bot. 1261 Pliny hath recorded 
that he knew of one cured incredible quickly, with his Con- 
ferva.] 1757 Ellis in P/til. Trans. L. 285 It spears to be a 
genlculated red conferva. >830 Lyell Print. Geol. 1 . 207 The 
banks, .are every where covered with reeds, lichen, confer- 
vse, and various kinds of aquadc vegetables. 1854 Hooker 
Httnal. Jritls, I. xvL 371 The rocks ..were^ covered with a 
red conferva. i88a Vines SaeJis' Bot. 355 Air*cavities, from 
the bottom of which the cells containing chlorophyll spring 
in a conferva-like manner. 

Coufervaceoua (kpnfaiv^'J’ss), a, Bot. [f. prec. 
4--AC£on8.] Of the nature of or allied to the 
genus Conferva ; belonging to the Nat. Ord. Con- 
fervaces, which some algologists have constituted 
for that genus and its allies. 

x8s3 Phillips Rivers Yorhsh. iv. 125 Siliceous parte of 
contervaceous plants. x86k H. Macmillan Fooin. Page 
Nat. 164 The most sin^Iar of the confervaceous algm. 
Conferval (k^nmuvEl), a. and sb. Bot. [f. as 
prec. 4 - -Ah.] -= CoNEBEVOiD a, and sh. 

1850 Pereira Mat, Med. mi Confervals are particularly 
abundant in both hot and cold sulphureous springs. 

Coufervite (k^nfi'Xvait). [f. as prec, 4 - -ite.] 
A fossil plant, allied to Conferva, found chiefly in 
the Chalk. 

[1844 Mantell Medals Creation I. 104 Con/ervites.— 
These cellular and aquatic plants are found sometimes in 
transparent quartz pebbles, and in chalk.] 1859-65 in 
Page Heutdbk. Geol. Tentts. 

Confervoid (kpniS'jvoid), a. and sb. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -oid.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of or resembling a Con- 
ferva; composed of articulated filaments; ‘also, 
applied to diseases caused by parasitic vegetations’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1830 Linolev Nat, Syst. Boi, 311 A body resembling a 
bundle of confervoid threads. 1869 E. A. Parkes Prnct, 
Hynene (ed. 3) 31 Algs and confervoid growths. 

B. sb. An alga of the genus Conferva or of any 
allied genus ; * any low vegetable growtli in stag- 
nant water’ {Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

X854 Griffith & Henfrey Microgr. Diet, (ed. a) 175/2 
Larger . . than those of any other Confervoids. 1867 J. 
Hogg Microse. u. i. 266 The simplest forms of vegetable 
life are met with in the Confervoids, z88a A, W, Blytii 
Roods 342 The moving reproductive spores of confervoids. 
Confery, obs. f. Comeeev. 

Confess (kpnfe’s), v. Forms: 4 oonfessen, 
4-7 -fosse, (7 -fese), 5- confess ; pa. t. and pa. 
pple. -ed; also 6-9 contest, [a. OF. confessc-r 
(rath c. in Liltrd), (= Pr. confessar, Sp. confesar. 
It. confessare, med.L. confessare) late L. confes- 
sdre = *confessdrt, freq. ofeonfiterd, ppl. stemewj/^jj-, 
to acknowledge, own, avow, confess, f.irwi- intensive 
+fatert, fass- to utter, declare, disclose, manifest, 
avow, acknowledge, prob. from the same root as 
fdj't to speak, utter ; cf. Gr. ^Sros, 'L,.fdtus spoken, 
fdtum utterance, (freq.) to speak mucli.] 

I. generally, 

1 . trans. To declare or disclose (something which 
one has kepi or allowed to remain secret as being 
prejudicial or inconvenient to oneself) ; to ac- 
knowledge, own, or admit (a crime, charge, fault, 
weakness, or the like). Also absol, 

<7x386 Chaucer Sgr 2 s Mjm harm I wol confebsen 
er 1 pace. 1526 Tindale yahn i, 20 And he confeiibcd and 
denyed not, and sayde playnly: I am not Christ. 15^ 
OHMS. Merck, Y, iii. ii. 34 Bass. Promise me life, and Tie 
confesse the truth. Par. Well then, confesse and liue. 1667 
Milton A Z. x. iioq^And both confess’d . . thir faulte, and 
pardon beg d. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr, ii. 34 Shall we go back 
agmn to my Lord, and confess our folly? 1706 Prior Ode 
to Queen 92 Human faults with human griefs confes.s; "Iis 
thou art changed. X871 R. Ellis Catullus vi. 16 What- 
ever is yours to tell or ill or Good, confess it. 1877 Mozley 
£/«iw. Senn. x._ 203 Some will confess this of themselves, 
and confess it with a kind of pride. 

"t" To make oneself known, disclose one’s 

identity. Obs. 

Conf. 1. 184 She her wolde nought confesse. 
Whan they her axen what she was. 

0, With clause stating the thing confessed. 

Wyntoun Croti, vi. xiv. 44 De Byschape ban con- 
V® ’ ' Lenten Stuffe 

Mow would rather., cm- 
fesse hee crucified lesus Christ, then abide it (the torture] 
MV longer. x6oz Sbaks. Ham, in. i. 5 He does confesse he 
feeles himselfe distracted. ax6M Lady Halkett Ante 
iwg. (1873! 3 , 1 confese I was guilty of disobedience. 18x4 
Southey / f<?<*«cA X, Confessing how the loveWhich thus 

bee^n in innnnanra H/T:; ”'4? 


X57X in H. Campbell Leve-Lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 10 
James Erie of Mortoun . . grantit and confessit him to have 
ressavit from the said Lord Regent an silver box. 1608 
Shaks. Pc}-. v. iii. e, I here confess my.sclf the king of Tyre. 
x6z8 Discov. Jesint’s Coll, in Canid. 2 Itsc. (1852) 22 They 
confessed themselves to be recusants. 1647 W. Brownf. tr. 
Polexanderw. 103, I confesse to measure things by the 
rules of common wi-sdome. X655 Theophania 88, I confess 
myself as ignorant . . as unable, etc. X732 Berkeley A Iciphr. 
II. § 4, I confess myself to be rather . . confounded than 
convinced. 

e. Often introducing a statement made in the 
form of a disclosure of private feeling or opinion ; 
e.g. ‘I confess that I have my doubts about jyt’, 
i. e. I must say that I have, etc. 

1568 Grafton Ckron, II. 72 If the Pope, sayde he., 
wrought this revenge for me, I confesse il ofiendeih me 
nothing. 1576 Fleming Panopl. F.pist. 254 This exercise, 
I must confesse, is laborious and painefull. 16312 Hayward 
tr. Biondi's Eromena 18 The hazard I confesse is great. 
1653 Walton Angler'S.^. Ded. 5 , 1 do here freely confess, 
that I should rather excuse my self, then censure others. 
X7X1 Addi!»n Sped. No. 124 r 3, I must confess 1 am 
amazed that the Pre.ss should be only made use of in this 
Way. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 , 10, I confess that I was 
quite astontshed at his beauty. 

2 . To acknowledge, concede, grant, admit for 
oneself (an assertion or claim, that might be chal- 
lenged). Const, as in l c, d. 

C 1450 Castle Ud. Life St. Cuthberl (.Surtees) 4864 He 
cryed orrybelly and confest clenc saint cuthliert nidynes. 
1535 CovEKDALE Eccl. ii. 15 , 1 Confessed within iny linrte, 
that this also was but vanlte. 1597 IIdokiir licti. Pot, v, 
Ixx. § 9 That very law of nature itself which all men confess 
to be Gods law. 1653 Walton Angler 'H o Kdr., 1 did nut 
undertake to write, or to publish this . . tn please inyscir . . 


for, I have confest there are many defecte in it* xjjt 
ynnins Lett, xlviii. 252 Vou confe.ss that parliaments arc 
fallible. 1872 K. Peacock Mabel Heron 1. vii. 118 A dis- 
torted knowledge, it must be confessed, of religious duty. 
1875 Brvce Holy Ram. Pimp, xii. led. 3) i6g The Kiiigs of 
Cyprus and Armenia sent to Henry VI to coiifesit them- 
selves his vassals and ask his help. 

3 . To acknowledge one’s belief that, to avow 
formally, esp. as an article of faith. 

1509 Fikhkk /'■»«, Serm. Ctess Riekmewd Wk». 309 (.She} 
confessed assured^, that in the sammeiit was cuntcyned 
cryst Ihesu, 1526 Pindalk John lx. aa That yf cny man 
dyd confesse that he was Christ, he shuld be excoinmunicat. 
x^9 Bk. Com. Prayer, A than, Creed, The ryght fayth is 
that we beleue and confesse : that our Lurde Jesus Christe 
the sonne of God, is God and man. 

4 . To acknowledge or formally recognize (a 
person or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims ; to own, avow, declare belief in or 
adhesion to. 

xs »6 Pitgr, Per/, jW. dc W, 1531) 3591, Herken to y* 
gospel], and with all your herte confcuse the same. 1549 
Bk, Com. Prayer, Communion, Al they that do confesse 
thy holy name. 1557 N. T. 1 ( Jenev, 1 J/att, x. 3a Whosocucr 
therfqre slml confesse me before men, him will I (.onfesse 
[earlier vi>, knowledge) also before my father which is in 

IxMlTAn Tvu //^Aa A .L.A. . / MF*. 


ftiRs* JAMESON ^ LtR, Aft {1850! jfe Whom 1 
confess and adore. x8S7_ Kuskin Pol. P.xon, Art ait Wn 
have long confessed it with our lips, though we refuae to 
confess it m our lives. 

5 ‘fg. To make known or reveal by circum- 
stances; to be evidence of; to manifest, prove, 
attest, {poet.) 

x6^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. JCp. i, ii, Whose wayes .. 
confess no circumscription. x6^ Nkluiiah tr. Sefdea't 
Mare Cl, Title-p., 'Hiy great endeavors ..do confess thou 
act St soin great design. 1682 Dkyuln Medal Zi And sliewa 
the Fiend confesh'd without a veil. X700 Blackuork Job 
S.s Mighty suirering.s mighty guilt confess. 27x5 Pofe 
Iliad lu 219 The voice divine confess'd the warlike maid- 
x8x6 Southey Zayq/'/.awrvii/e, Dream 58 In ic.ap]>earing 
light confess d, 1 here stood another Minoiier of bhs«. x8iu 
r xvi. Even the..Atrong.headed Magnus him- 
self had confessed the influence of the sleepy god. 

6. intr. Confess to (a thing ; To plead guilty to 
(a charge!, own to fa fault or weakness) ; to admit, 
acknowledge. With indirect pass. 

xyjt Gulijsm. llisl. Hug. III. 26 'lliese charges he - . de- 
nied ; but he confessed to one of us heinous a nature. 2776 
Johnson tn Boswe/t ai Mar., He confesses to one bottle of 
day, and he proliably drinks more. 18I40 Ltven 
ii . Lorreguer vi, I have already * coflfesserl ' to my crying 
«**’■*« th* humour of the moment, xlto Black 

t r. PhuU xpjllc liad to confess to a certain sense of 
failure. x8% t . Hvsie Mad. Midas t. x, A . . damsel, who 
confessed to tweniy-twa 

D.^ XTie use of the verbal sb. in this construcdoti npeears 
to arise out of that of the infinitive as in i d, etc. : a. the 
serttt to coMiss himself to Aaxv (i 57 >, in i dX confess to have, 
confess to Heevutg, of which the last is now roost frequent. 
In some cosa oIm eon/ets to appears to be short for confess 
to have (or having), as in to confess to Ihavingi a dread’. 
cf, the following. 

t^ SouTKfcY JiV T, Mere I, 344, I confess to having 
made free with his tad and his hoofs and his horns, xflsfl 
E. Warburton Cfw. 4 Cross (1S46) I, Pref, ix, I confess 
to have borrow^ fr«Iy.^ 2856 F. E. Paoet iholet 71 Mrs. 
nrunc contend to having a natural antipathy to the > - 
Curate, x8fe Thirlwall Lett. r»88x> II. 47. I confess to 
a perwnal di^d of frort. _ 2879 ScMbnePs Mag. XIX. x/i, 


d. with oyect and ttf. cotnpl. 


It. spKiJUaUir^ 

7 , Law, a. istir. To admit the truth of what i# 
charged; to make a ctmlessioa. To emfess and 
avosdi to admit it diaige, but dhow it to be jovalid, 



CONFESS. 

in law. b. ira7is. To admit (a thing) as proved, 
or legally valid. 

x$86 TiiYNNii in Holinshetl HI. 1972/1, I determine . . to 
confesse and avoid . . whatsoever imperfections have now 
distilled out of my pen. 1589 PuTrisNiiAM Eng. Poesie iir. 
.Nix. (Arb.)_935 The good orator ..will first admit it and in 
th'cnd auoid all for his better aduantage, and this figure is 
much vsed by our English pleaders in the Starchamber and 
Chancery, which they call to confesse and auoid. 1658-0 
Eurtoiis Diary JtSaB) HI. 37 He mity confess and avoid, 
confess and justify, or confess and mitigate. 1818 Ckuisi-: 
Digest (ed. 2) V . _27i Lord Uolingbrokc, by a bond dated 
941)1 July 1770, with warrant of attorney to confess judg- 
ment . . became bound to the lessee, md. V. s8g Though 
the defendant should appear to it, and confess Icnse, entry, 
and ouster. 1839 KEiGiiTMiv /iist. Eng, II. 40 Certain 
just and legal impediments then confessed on her part. 

8, Eccl. To acknowledge sins orally as a religious 
duly, with repentance and desire of absolution. 

a. tram. (Not orig. distinct from the general 
sense in i.) 

c 1386 CtiMJctm Pars, T, r 038 It is reson jiat he jiat tres- 
passeth by his free wyl that by his free wyl he confesse his 
treiipas. x;S35 Covintu/ti-u Lev. xvi. at Then .shal Aaron 
laic hath his linndcs vuon y" liuade of him [the goate], and 
confesse otter him all the myszdedes of y ' children of Israel. 
*549 Cent, Pray try CoMutHtiioH, Tliat you confesse with 
an uiifnlned hearte to almightic Hod, yourc syniies and iin- 
kyndnes towardes his Maicstie committed, ihid,, I.ot him 
come to me, or to sonic other dyscrcte and Icarnctl priest . . 
•and confesse and open his syiine and griefu secretly. x6xx 
IIiULi'! Jas, v. 16 Confesse your faults one to another, .’iiid 
pray one for another, that yee may hue licaled. 1687 Aiiis 
WAKK Prefi./qr Death (J.l, If our sin he only against God, 
yet to confess it to his minister may lie of good use. 

b. njl. To make formal confession of sins, csj>. 
to a priest, in order to pcnancc and absolution. 

*377 I'AMcr.. P. Pi. H. xi. sj Go confesse ))e to sum frcrc 
and shewe hym )»i .synnes. e 1400 Rom, Rose 7697 If ye 
woll you now confesse, And,leve your sinnes mure and 
lesse, e x>$xx xsi Eng, I)k, Amer, Introd, (Arb.) 30/9 They 
confesse them to God alone and none nrestes. 15.. Knt, 
o/Curtesy A$x in Hitson Meir. Rom, III. aij She confessed 
her devoutly tho, And sliortely receyved the Sacrament, 
135* Rk, Com. Prayer, Coiumitnion, llewail your own sinful 
lives, confess yourselves to Almighty God with full purpose 
of amendment of life, 1704 Adoisun Haly 6 Our Captain 
thought his Kliiii in .so fpeat Danger, that ho fell upon his 
Knees and confess'd himself to a Caiutchin . , on Hoard, 
1830 Mh.s. Jamison Leg. Monnst. On/. (1863) 363 Thu 
young count . . confessed himself, set his houso m order, 

o. with of. Algo in tram/, seii.se. 
e CiiAUCKM Part. T, r a^s He moste confessen iiyiii 
of alle tlio cutuliciotms dial liiTongcn to his synne. 1393 
Gowkh Con/. I. 89 In this wise I me confesse Of that ye 
clepe unliuxoinnesse. x6oa Kiiakh. Oik, v. ii. 33 Confesse 
thee freely of thy shine. X033 I’aoitt C/iristinnogr, 1. (1646) 
73 Tliey confesse themselves of all their sinnes to the Priest, 
d. intr, in same sense as the rcjl. 
xtoa SiiAKS. Rom. iff /ul, iv, i. 93 Par. Come you to 
make confession to this father t fitl. To answero that, I 
should confesse to you. >8sa J. fhiAiiY Claxns Cal, (1815) 
I. 310 Prior to the Kefonnatiuti every conimuiiiraiit.. was 
obliged individually to confess to Ids [larish priest, x88o 
OiniiA Moths 11. 3x4 For she does go to eunfess. 

9, Irdits, Ofthepriegt; To hear the confession 
of, to act aa a coniesaor to, to slirivc. Also absol. 

*377 Danoi.. P. pi, JL XI. 76 Ich liauo moche nierueille . . 
tVhy 40wro couent coueyieth to coiifesse and to liurye, 
Rather ban to baptise barnes. 1483 Caxton C. dc la Tour 
.\ vj, The iireest cam nnd coiifessm him. a 1333 Hkk- 
Ni.H.s //lien Ixii. 917 He confessyd Huon and askoylled liym 
of all his synnes. 1603 .Siiaks. Meas./orM. v. 533, 1 haue 
confes'd her, anti 1 know her vortuc, X771 Franklzn /<«/<>- 
hiog. Wks. xflso I. 63 A priest visited her, to confess her 
every day. 1889 TM/et a8 Dec. 1053, 1 went to see and 
coufets an old man. 

absoL 1840 MA(;Aui.Ay Ranke Ess, (18^1) II. 141 'I'lic 
faithful servant of the Church was preaching, caleehising, 
con fussing, beyond the Nicmen. 

b. passive, Oi the penitent ; To be shriven : 
often -8 b. yb be wfesstd o/i to be assoilcd of 
by confession. 

<;X340 Caw, iff Hr. Knt, .>391 pun art confessed so dene, 
be-knowen of py tnysses. <'x44o CrV^fa Rom, xcv. 495 
(Add. M.S.1 A greie man. .that was not confessid of a lunge 
tyme. 1470 -83 Mtium Arthur xu iv, I coimceyle vow 
said the kynge to be confessid ciciie. As fur tliat said sire Xlors 
I willc be shryuen with a good wylle, rtxsge Ln. 11i.r.M'.hs 
If won txxxiii. 960, 1 know one [synne] . . the wliidie us yet ye 
were iieuer confessyd of. x63a I.iriioiw Tnn', viii. 346 A 
l*easant..wmt confessed, and leceiued the Sacrament. 

10, Confess and be /lanved : a jiroverbial phrase, 

found with variations and fretjuent allusive appli- 
cation in iG-iyth c. ' _ ^ 

It is uncertain whether tite ‘ confess ' referred originally to 
shriving or to confession of crime. From die Pepys iiuut., 
the u.se of tiie expression appears to have been a degree 
ruder than saying ^ You lie 

cx59a Maklows few e/ Malta w, ii, Ulome not us, i‘Ut 
the proverb,— Confess and be hanged. 1604 Siiaks. 0 /h. 
IV. i. 38 To confesse and be bang'd for his labour. First to 
be bang'd, and then to confesse. x66a Pam Diary 8 8etit., 
The young Queen [Katherine] answered, 'You lye'; wliidi 
was tlie first Engliim word that I ever heard her say ; which 
made the King good sport; and lie would have taught her 
to say in English, ' Confess and be hanged % 66 » Fullick 
IVerihies (xsix) II. 407 The simple Earl woe penwoded 
. .to confess the fact, .and so. .soon after found the Proverb 
true, ' Confess, and he beheaded'. 

f CoufO'SVal, Obs. rare~'^, [f. Corpxsb + -al.] 
Tlie action of confessing ; confession. 

13891 PtrmNHAM Ettg. Peesie in. xix.iArb.) 335 When the 
mattm' is soplalne that it cannot be denied or trauersed, it 
Is g^ that it be iustified by cunfessoll and auoidance. 
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Confessaut (kphfe-sant). [f. Cootess + -ant i, 
corresp. to F. eonfessant, mecl-L. confessdnt-em 
pr. pplc.] One who confesses or makes a confes- 
sion, esp. as a religions duty. 

a X603 _T. Cartwright Cm/nt, RJiem. N. T. (1618) 248 
Why is it not enough in the Cotifess.Tnt, for his confession 
to say onely, I confesse all my sins ? i6as Bacon Ayoph- 477 
The confc.ssant kneels down before the priest. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain liL (1872) 18 All these cliarms were fabrica- 
tions of the monks, who had sold them to their infatuated 
confesbanLs. x88a ipr/i Cent, VII, 120 The confessaiit's sig- 
nature was awantln^. 

II Confessa'rms. [mcd.L. confessor ius, f. 
confess-, ppl. sleinof rtf/inf^i'JtoCoNPESH.] e=next. 

xMi Cressy Reft. Oaths Suprem. Alieg, 50 As for that 
purely spiritual Jiirisdictlon that a Bishop exercises in cen- 
sures, or a ConTessarius over his penitent in the internal 
Court of conscience. 174s A. UortuR Lives 0/ Saints, 
Camillns (1847) VII. 208 Making use of St, Philip Neri for 
his cuiire.ssarius. X843 G. Ouvr.a Coll, liiog. Soc, of/esus 
74 He. .was confessnnus to the English college at Rome. 

tConfe'SSary. Obs, [atl,med,L.fo;t/ifjj«;-»-Kj; 
see prcc.] 

1. A casuist who deals with confession. 

<« x6x9 Dunne BiadavaToc (1644) 98 The Confussarics of 
these times. 1649 Bp. Hai.i. Cases Consc, it. viii, 187 The 
strange determination of learned Ar.pilcucta, the oracle of 
Cunfussnric.s • . teaches, that the prisoner . . is not bound at 
his death to confesse the crime to the world. 

2. A father confessor. 

a x6s6 Up. Hall Serm. Wks. II. 289 (T.) To resist U,_ as 
liartial magistrates ; to reveal it, as treaLmcrous confchsaries. 

3. One who makes n confession ; a confessniiL. 
1608 T. Morton Pream. Jncounter 10 Eiiery iienitunt 

Confussaric must rcceiue absolution, 
t Confessa'trisE. Obs. rare—^. [med, or 
niod.L. fem, agent-n. from confessan to confess : 
sec -Tliix.] A female confessor of the faith. 

1604 Parsons sfit Pt, Three Cmvers. Eng. aCo Yet 
sctieth lie downe the one fur a princiimll rubricated biartyr 
. .Ik. the other for a Confessatrix. 

Coxifessed (k^lufe’st),///. a. Also 7-9 ooxifest. 
[f. CONPJJHH V. +-KI) 1.] 

1. Acknowledged as true ; avowed, owned, atl- 
inilted ; evident, made manifest. 

_ iS6x T. Norton Caivin's lust. i. 93 The Prophet. , taketit 
it for confessed truth. X643 Milion /JiVwrt’ wks, 17 tB I, 
170 To, .do a confest good woijc. 1790 Pamw //one /'aul, 
1. 2 The design nnd composition of the letters .arc In general 
so confessed. x8o8 J. K.srlow Columh. in. 761 The prince 
confiisL to every warrtor'.s siglit. xS44HiAKi.1v Aruoid 
(1858) I. iv. if),s A cunfessed and uneoni)iiciablu dilficiilty. 

a. To stand (/(appear) eonfesi,cd: i.c. made 
known, revealed, uiien to rccogiiilion. 

1708 Rowr, Royal Coareri (T.), Tlie perfidious author 
stands confcsl, a X763 Hiu rsiuhi: AVmVr vii. 17 Instant a 
grateful form appear'd coiifvst. x866 aIoti i,v Jiutek Rep, 
V. i. 63$ Throwing off hU disguise . . the yuuthfitl paladin 
stood confessed. 

2. That h.Ts confessed his sins, shriven. 

e 1430 Merlin !. in Ycf he were coufessetl and repentant, 
aiul,,lie wulde resceyve iienanre .. he sholde [haue] aiuxm 
forgevenessc. x8x» J. ItRAiiv Clovis Cal, lx 815) I. axo One 
who looked like a confessed or (hrived culprit. 

Confesfledly (k^nfc'sudli), adv. Also 7 ooxi* 
fostly. [f, prcc. + -ly h.] 

1. By general admission or acknowlcdgcmenl ; 
adralltedly. 

xtUa 111'. Hall E/isc. u. 9 **• *48 [Ignatiu.s] in all those 
I'onicssedly-jjcnuiiie Epistle^ which he wrote. 1667 /Way 
Ckr, Piety iT.l, That principle which is confestly iiredumi- 
iiatit in our nature, lyya Junius /.ett, Ixviii, 3.'i7 I’he 8i.ir 
chamber a court confessedly arbitrary. x86x Mii.l Utilit. 
V, 83 Rules oHustiee confcsseilly true. 1867 Kklknan Xorm, 
CoHij, (18761 1, vi. 4i;a The letter is confessedly a forgery. 

2. By personal coufeasion, avTiwetlly. 

*777 Hiikniiian Sell, Scand, i, i, The latter attached to 
Maria, and confessedly beloved by her. X878 II. II. Gums 
Ombre ao His aiUagonists having ^confessedly had liaiids 
there is more likelihood of there being a good set of caids 
in the stock. 

Confessee (k|»nfcsr). rare. [f. Conke.sb v. + 
-KB.] a. One who is confessed (by a priest), b. 
One to whom confession is made, 

(.Ambiguous and to be avoided.) 

x6oi I . Gouwin B/s, Mux. 377 Kilhcr the Confessor, or 
the Coufesser, or the reporter, lied I doubt not. 1839 J . 
K\xi\:meluiipo/opr. xiv. 9 1. 305 Confessor and cunfitent, or 
rather confeMiec and coufesser commonly in private. 
Confesser (kphfe's»i). [f. CoNBEbs v. + -ee 1.] 
One who confesses or makes ctMifesston. 

1836-46 ill Hmart fp'alker^t Diet. 1830 [see prec.]. 

Confessing (k/nfc‘sin>, vbl. so. [f. CoNFEtsB v. 
+ -iNOi.] The action of the vb. Coneehb; acknow- 
ledging, avowing J hearing confessions. 

x6ix iTmr.E 1 Esaras be, S Now by conrexMng giue glory 
vtiti) the laird. 1649 O. Setk.wickb Euglanas Prtserv, 3 
By Fsihlings, by cmiiehsinKi., by prayings, a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Occas. Medit, iiSsx' 37 G God, if the L'onfeai>mg of thine 
own gifts may glorify thee. 

Confe'S 8 ins[, ppl. a. [f- as prec. -i- -ino 
T hat confesses. Hence Coxtf«SBinirl7 odv, 

a 1638 Cleveland Model Dew Rel, 23 That they nay bee 
confchMngly and swear, They have not seen at all this 
PouPtcen Yesur. 

Co^essiou (kphfe'Jan). Also 4-7 with usu.al 
interchange of 1 and p, 0 and on, (5 -fesoiono), 
[a. F. confession (lath c, in Littre], early ad. L. 
een/essibn-efft, n. of action f. cbitfiieri to Cunfeus.] 


CONFESSIOIir. 

I. The action of confessing. 

1. The disclosing of something the knowledge of 
which by others is considered humiliating or pre- 
judicial to the person confessing ; a making knoxvn 
or acknowledging of one’s fault, wrong, crime, 
weakness, etc. 

x6oa Siiaks. //am. iii. i. 9 When wc would bring him on 
to some Confession Of his true stale. x6xi Drkkur Roar- 
ingCirl Wks. 1873 HI. 173 Confession is but poore amends 
for wrong, Vnlesse a rope would follow. 1781 Giuuon Dul. 
4 F. Ill, 240 Tortures, to force from their prisoner.s die 
confes.sion of hidden treasure. 1876 Geo. Eliot DaruDer. 
vi, Isabel.. did not forsee her own impulse to confes.sion. 

b. Law. Acknowledgement before the jiroper 
authority of the truth of a statement or charge; 
acknowledgement by a culprit of the offence 
charged against him, when he is asked to plead to 
the indictment. Confession and avoidance', ad- 
mission of the truth of an adverse allegation, with 
the allegation of some new matter tending to avoid 
its legal effect. 

XS74 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 37 b, Kythcr he is viliainchy 
preseripcion . . or he i.s villain liy his own coiifcssian iix 
court of rccordc. x6ax Termes dc la I.ey 74 Wliich confes- 
sion of the prisoner liim.suirc is the inu'it ccrlaiiie answer 
and best satisfaction tliat may bee given to the Judge to 
cundemne the oEcndor. Mod, The prisoner has made a 
full confession. 

2. As a religious net : The acknowledging of sin 
or sinfulness; esp. such acknowledgement made 
in set form in public worship. 

C1380 WvcLiv .'term. .Sel. VVks. I. 97 He s’lnote upon hi.s 
breest, to fiKiite true coiifessiuun. c*44o Cesfa Rom, i. 4 
(Ilarl. M.S.I Piitte duwm-. .thync old 1 u of synne, and entre 
yii to the bathe of cuiifessiunc. 154$ ffk. Com. Prayer, 
Commnniou, Make your liimililc confession to alniiglitie 
God, and to bis holy church here gathered together in Iiys 
name, mekuly knelyng upon your knees, a x6ao Hoiiki.k 
Ecel. I'ol, It. iv. (| 6 I’uldic ciinfcssioii they tliuuglit nei;i*s- 
.sary by wtty of dtscipUtie, nut private LUitression, as in the 
nature of u suLr.'imuiit, iu‘ressaiy. xyzo Win aii.pv JHust. 
Bk, Com, Prnyerliiy)\ xi.) Suca as wuiil>l pray cfiecliially 
have alway.i iicgiiti with i.i)nrfssii>ii. 1884 lti.uNT Auuot, 
Bk. Com. /'raver iBi To phtic a public Cuiifessiuii and 
Absolution witiiiii the re.icli of all, day by day, 

b. spec. Tlie confessing of sins to a pric-st, as 
a rciiginus duty ; more fully, sacramental or auri- 
cular confession. 

*377 I-\Ni,u PI, 15 . .Ml. 176 lliiw cnliUiLioiiii with'biitn 
|•|)llrcssilIllll I oururirlh jic suiih*. c *3947’. Pt. Crtde 468 pvi 
Luueteti LiHifessiinis to kiii.lieix biiine liirr, And srpilllurns 
tdsi) t.imiis wayteii to cat clieit. c 1900 /.tiuielot 3<«83 If that 
tliow at LUiifuvsiiRine luih lien, And niakith the uf ul thi 
syjinii tlcii. 1349 tsi Bk. Com, Prayer, CetummioH, Rc- 
iiuiryng siicltc as shiilbe satisfied witli u Kauerali confession, 
tint to lie ulfeiided with them that due use . . the aunrulcr 
and secret I'oiircssion to the INricst. * 39 * SitAXx. TivoCeul. 
V, ii, 41 Besides she did intend Confessiun At Patricks Cell 
this cuen, 17x3 Sisklk Englitkm. Vo, 49. 314 , 1 .. have 
not for some months Iweti at Confession. x8« Srott Red. 
gamttlri ch. xv, A lovely law to a friar came, Tiiconfession 
a-moriitng early, xBds Union Rex>, HI. 6x4 Confession, 
again, as it is ordinarily odminuiered among us, is another 
stumbling-block. 

3. Acknowledgement of a slatcmeni, daim, etc. ; 
admission, concession. 

^1380 WvcLii' If'ycket (iS.'Rj p. xiii, By youre owne con- 
fession mu.ste it iicdes lie thiii we worsbypiien a fiibse god in 
theclialyce. x6os Bi*. Ham. Medit, 4 / ouv it. 9 40 There 
are three gioiinds of fiieiidshtp . . and by all conressioiis, 
that is the surest which is uiHtn venue. x6a8 Humsas 
T/iurrd. (i8js) y) This year, by Limfessiun of all men, w.'X'. 
of all other .. most free iuid healthful. 18389 IIailam 
/fist. Lit. I. iv. 1 . 9 tij There were two, who hiid by common 
confession reached a coiisuminatc elegance of style. 

4. The recognizing or acknowledging ;of a jier- 
son or thing) as having a certain cliaractcr or 
certain claims ; declaration uf belief in or adhesion 
to; acknowledgement, jirofcssion, avowal when 
asked; spec, the testimony rendered bye Confessor 
(sense 3). 

X38a Wvi'iiH s dAr,t'. X. 38 Thci blesxidvn the lAxrd To 
ympiiys and confessuiuiis. 1549 Bk. Com. Prater, Coiteit 
Trio, Sunday, By the LunfcMium of a true faUb to ac- 
kiiowlege the gloryc uf the eteriiall trinitie. )6m Shaxs. 
f/um. IV, vii. 96 lire mad ctinfession ofyou, And gaueyou 
siidi a Masterly rciiorl, for Art. i68x 0 ._Hi yrooxj Diary 
a I Aug. 9x, Then Mr. Jo, Hey w’d_ made his Confession, ct* . 
Then they prucerded to Imposition of Hands. * 795 , 1 * 
MALKNtriiir Rom, x, to There xs a difference be- 
tween the pro/essioH, and the eoufession of our Jaitfu^ x8m 
Ckcse EmtSius v. 1 . xis But this blessed saint . . m the 
midst of her confus-sioii itself renewed herstreoBth. 

II. That which is confessed, its matter or form. 

5. That which is made known in confessing ; the 
matter confessed. 

X43a-S0 tr. Htgdtu iRolls) I. 167 Seynlo Austyn wsythe in 
his booko of cutiiesuonea, 4x336 Tinwalb Wks. i^(K.) 
The bishop knoweth the confeswon of whom he lustcth 
throughout all bU dtuces. x6ox Hiiaks. WV«tv. ut. 
I JO His confeswipn is taken, and it shall bee read to bis 
face. *603 B. JosaoH Pemegyre Entr, James, And ilxt* 
Lunfendon flew from every vuice. Never ixad land metre 
reason to rejoice, X63JI Ltrnciow Tray. {1683) x. 43a 'The 
Govemer comnuuidea me to subscribe my ConfesMon, 
which I voluntarily obeyed. Ibid. 437 And now after long 
and new Examinations . . they finding my first and second 
Confession so rxin in one, that the Governer swore, I Itad 
leai^ the Art of Memery. *833 G. Waudihuton f/ist. 
Ck. 136 To proclaim . . the nature of the confessions which 
they hod received. 3881 Besant & Rice Chapl, 0/ Fleet 



CONFESSIONAIBE. 

I. iSS Kitty should enter these confessions in a book, said 
Esther. 

6 . A formukiy containing a general acknowledge- 
ment of sinfulness, such as frequently forms part of 
public Christian worship. 

IS3S MarshalPs Primer in 3 Primers Hen. VJIT (1848) 
45 A General Confession for every sinner, 1532 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, MontutsTi A general Confession, to be said of the 
whole Congregation. Hid., Conantmioa Service, Then 
shall this general confession be made. 17x1 Steele Sjiect. 
No. 147 p s The Confession was read with such a resigned 
Humility. 18x5 Horsley Bk. of Psalms (1B21) I. aga 
Psalm It, The Penitential Confession of the converted 
Jews. 1884 Bluht Annoi. Bk. Com. Prayer 182 The 
general Confession appears to be an original composition of 
some of the revisers 01 1552, 

_ 7 . (More fully Confessioti of Faith^ A formulary 
in which a church or body of Christians sets forth 
the religious doctrines which it considers essential ; 
an authoritative declaration of the articles of belief ; 
a creed. 

Sometimes applied to the ancient oecumenical creeds; hut 
more usually to the formulated statements of doctrine 
put forth by the various Reformed churches in the i6th and 
17th c., of which that of Augsburg (1530) was the earliest, 
and the first (1560I and second (1580-1) Confession of Faith 
of the Church of Scotland, and the Westminster Confession 
(1643-7), are most noted in the history of Great Britain. 

*53^ Taverner {iiiie) The Confession of the Faith of the 
Germans, exhibited at Aueusta;^ to which is added The 
Apolo^ of Melancthon defending the said Confession. 
rS49 Com. Prayer, Rubric to Aihanasian Creed, 
T^on Trinitie_ Sonday, shalbe song orsayd. .this confession 
of onr Christian fayth. 1561 {tiiie) The Confessione of 
the fayth and doctrin beleved and professed by the Pro- 
testantes of the Realme of Scotland exhibited to the estates 
of the sam in Parliament. 1571 Northbrooke (tiiie) A 
Breefe and Pithie Summe of the Christian Faith, made in 
Fourme of a Confession. 1580 (tiiie) The Confession of 
■'’’ailh of the Kirk of Scotland or the National Covenant, 
x6x2 Bberewood Lang. 4- Relif^. Pref, 22 The Confessions 
themselves are the.se, the Angehcane, the Scotiane, French, 
Helvetian former and later, the Belglck, Polonick, Argen- 
tine,_ Augustane, Saxonlck, Wirtenbergick, Palatine, Bo- 
hemick or Waldensian Confession. x63a J. Lee Skort 
Survey Sweden 76 To professe the reformed religion, ac- 
cording to the confession of Ausbou^ or Augustane con- 
fession. 1643 Acts Gen. Assembly Edinb. zg Aug., Sess, 
14 The union of this Island in jone Form of Kirk-govern- 
ment, one Confession of Faith, one Catechism, 1827 
Whately Logic (1837) 37t The correctness of a formal and 
deliberate confession of Faith, is not always of itself, a 
sufficient safemard against error. i86x Stanley East, th, 
IV, (i86j) X49 The Nicene Creed remained the one public 
confession. 1874 Morlky Compromise (1886) 170 We see 
the same men . . uttering assents to confessions of which 
they really reject every syllable— and who do not know 
they are acting a part, and making a mock both of their 
own reason and their own probity. 

b. The relimous body or church united by one 
Confession of raith ; a communion. 

<fz64x Bp. Mocntaou Acts ^ Man, (1642) Those right 
learned. . Clerks of his owne Confession. 

III. 8 . A tomb in which a martyr or confessor 
is buried, and, by extension, the whole structure 
erected over it; also, the crypt or shrine under 
the high-altar, or the part of the altar, in which 
the relics are placed. Called also Cohmssionabt 
and tCoNMasioNAri, 

1670-^ Lassels yoy, Italy II. 24 This place, as it con- 
.wves the body of St. Peter, is called the Confession of 
Peter. Ibid, II. 26 Near the Confession of S. Peter is an 
?• bmoARD Anglo Siu:, 

c/A (1858) II. 1, 36 A chest of oak or stone, sometimes called 
the confession, sometimes the sepulchre, had been prepared ; 
in It he deposited three portions of the eucharist, together 
with the relics ; the slab was then placed over it, and the 
masomy of the altar, if it were built of stone, hastily com- 
pleted._ 1847 Ld- Lindsay C/ir. Art J, 66 (S, Mark’s) Tlie 
confession, or cibonum, within the sanctuary, is also hiehlv 
curious. 1685 Arnold Catk. Diet, owj/z s.v.. If an altar was 
erected ovm the grave, then the name ‘ confession ’ was given 
to the tomb, the altar, and the cubiculum. 

9 . cUtrib,, as confession-chair, -money, -seat. 

1674 Blount Glossogr,, Coti/essionary..a\so, aConfession- 
seah xfai tv.Eimlliannds 05s, Jonm, Naples 3x0 Walk- 
ing in their Churches about their Coufession-chairs from 
Morning to Night 1709 De Foe Life Rozelli (1713) I. 

M, I had sat myself down in a Confession-Chair. xsA Syd, 
S?{™ 11. 338 Twice a year the hS? man 

collects confession money^ under the denomination of 
ChnstniM and Easter offerings. 1865 Union Rev, HI, 614 
Xne Conicssion-bell tne London oratory’s 

II Confessionaive (kdufgswufr). rF.=med.L. 
confessionari-^s : see Conmssionaby.j One who 
has been confessed by the priest 

*7^ Richardson Clarissa 11. xxiii. 14a Like an absolved 
confessionaire. 

OoxifessiOUSil (kpnfe'Janal), sb. [In sense 2 
a. F, confessional = It. confessiomle, med.L. con- 
fessi^idle^ (neutw of confessim^-is adj.), quoted 
^ in the sense ‘sacrum paenitentia* 

tribunal in 1563- Sense i is app. a distinct 
subst use of the adj.] 

+ 1 . A due for hearing or giving permission to 
■hear confession, Obs, 

j? I'i’ N®*)- VII. Cases Papal 728 

first frnlfM speake here of my dailie reuenues, of my 
Md l buls, confessionals, 

and 'such like, which come to no small masse of money. 

A, A desk, stall, cabinet, or box, in which the 
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priest sits to hear confessions in a Roman Catholic 
church. 

1727 Chambers Cyel,, Confessional is also used in the 
Romish church for a little box or desk in the church, where 
the confessor takes the confessions of the penitents. 1740 
Warbubton Div. Leeai. iv.iv.Wks. i8ix IV. iiB, I [Acosta] 
have seen an Indian bring to the confessional a confession 
of all his sins written .. by picture and characters. 185S 
Hawthorne Fr. 4- It, fmls. (1872) I. 7 A confessional . . a 
little oaken structure about as big as a sentry-box with a 
closed part for the priest to »t in, and an open one for the 
penitent to kneel at. 

b. Taken typically for the practice of confession, 
with its concomitants. 

z8i6 Byron Siege Car. iii. More constant at confessional. 
More rare at masque and festival. 1862 Gouldurn Pers, 
Relig. i. (1873) 7 Before the Reformation, the Confessional 
existed as a living power in the Church. ^ 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) xa6 The clergy had the pulpit and the con- 
fessional, and their enemies had the press. 

C. attrib., as confessional-box, -chair. 
zyga Arclixologia a6z Confessional chairs.. probably al- 
ways were of Wood. 1840 Clouch A mo/irs ae Vey. 1, 109 
Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional-boxe.s and postures. 
fS. =C 0 NPKSS 10 N 8, CONPESSIONABY 2. Obs. 
xno^ Addison Italy (J.), In one of tlie churches I saw a 
pulpit and confessional, very finely inlaid with lapis-1, izuli. 
ZTay-Sz Chambers Cyci., Confessional, or Confessionary, in 
church-historj', a place in churches, usually under the main 
altar, wherein were deposited the bodies of deceas’d saints, 
martyrs, and confessors. 

Coxifessional (k^nfejhnal), a. [f. Confusstok 
- b -AL ; corresp. to med.L. confessional-is and mod. 
F. confessioneli] 

1 . Of the nature of or peitoining to confession. 

_z8z7 N. Drake Shaks. II. 72 If we dismiss these confuK- 

sionol sonnets. 1823 Galt Entail II. xxiv. 231 In the con- 
fessional moments of contrition.^ 1827 6. S. Fader Orig, 
Ejepiaiovy Saer. ai6 Not an expiatory sin-offering, but an 
offering merely confessional of sm. 

2 . Of or pertaining to Confessions of Faith, or 
systems of formulated Theology, 

^1882-3 SciiAFF Encycl. Relig. Knowl. Ill, 1072 Confes- 
sional differences concern the condition of the dead during 
the period between death and the resurrection. 2889 A. IJ. 
Bruce Sp,^ at Afausf, Coll. Oaf. 16 Oct., In theology our 
position might be described as Biblical, as distinct from con- 
fessional. We want to know what the Bible really teaches. 

Confessioiia'liau, sb. and a. rare, [f. prcc. 
(sense a) -i- -an.] a. sb. One who advocates tlic 
principle that a church should have a formal Con- 
fession of Faith, b. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
disoission of this question. 

il^nt.Mag. XJ.l. 405, 1 am. Yours, A Confesstonalian. 
Ibtd. A summary view of the Confessionalian controversy. 

Coxife’ssioualisixi. [f. as prec, + -ism.] '’J'hc 
principle of formulating a Confession of Faith; 
adherence to a formulated theological system. 

Z876 A, M. Fairbairn Strauss n, in Contemp. Rev, June 
132 Pietism m WiirCemfaerg, Confessionalism in Pru-Shia, 
■^re growing narrower. 1882-3 Schafr Eficycl. Relig. 
Kuavd. I, 482 The age of scholastic and polemic confes- 
sionalism [from the middle of the Z7th to the middle of the 
z8th century], 

Confe’ssioxialist. [f. as prcc. + -ibt.] 

1 . One who makes confession. 

1827 Bhntiiam Rationale Evid, Wk.s. 1843 VII. w Phy- 
sical and involuntary .symptoms of fear, betraywT liy the 
confessionahst upon an occasion sjHjcilied, 

2 . 'A confessor, one who silsin the coiifession.al 

X846 Worcester cites Boucher. 

3 . = CONFESSIONALIAK sb. 

Confe'ssionalize, v. nonce-wd. [f. as prcc. + 

-IZE.] intr. To introduce or use the confessional. 

z86o Sai. Rev. IX. 137/a A confessionalizing curate. 
Confessioua^ (k^nfejanari), a. [ad. med, 
or mod.L. cojtfessioiidri-us,i. confession-’, see -Any.] 
Of or pertaining to confession. 

pisc. agst. Antechr. ir. vi, 51 Conformitic 
clotli require of vs a confcssionarie approbation of the cere- 
mo mes by subscription. x6rx Cotcr., Con/essionnairc, 
conftssionarie; beloiiging to, or treating of, auricular con- 


LOR m Cd, jrords 230 A confessionary prayer. 

sb. [ad, med.L, confessionari- 
(cited by Du Cange in sense i from Council of 
^.'1*2)7 nevitei' ol cenfessiondrius adj.l 
tL "‘Confessiohai, jf/. 2. 

xMp WooDimAD St, Peresa 11, iii. z6 He came and snake 

The Confes.-,ionary is so turn’d, as the. .Confessor 
Confess, zygi 

ArcJueol. X. 299 (D.) Ihese stalls have been improperly 
temed confessionanes or confessionals. r v s 

2. ~ Confession 8. 

2727-51 [see Confessional jS. 3], 2848 B, Webb Cent. 
EccUsul. 4M The crypt or confessiona^ retains an original 
altar. tStp-Sir G, Scott Archit. Yl. 20. xw* 

was the choir of the mfenor clergy and singers* ^ 

tConfesaiouer. Obs. [f. Confession - h-BBL] 

An advocate of auricular confession; a confessor, 

XmX T« NrORTOVl vrw __ jw. 


Osar. s68 Your couled confessioners, who be privic & nar- 
takers of your hidden abhominations. ‘ « 0- par 


OONFESSOB. 

Coufessiouist (kphfe-Janist), [a. F, con- 
fessioniste, and i6th c. L. confessionista^ 

1 . An adherent of a particular religious confes- 
sion, sfec. of the Augsburg Confession, a Lutheran. 

1:1568 in Fulke Two Treat, 11577) I. 62, I a.ske of them 
whether the Lutherans, Zuinglians, Illirians, Caluenistes, 
Confessionistes, etc.. .beallofoneChurcIi? 1625 Bp. Moun- 
TAOu App. Cmsar Ded. i, The controversies . . between the 
Protestant and Romish confe.shioni&ts. 2832 S. R. Maitland 
Facts and Doc. 124 The reformeLS were taunted with the 
name ofConre.s.sionists. 2849 W. Fitzgerald tr. IVhitakePs 
Dispt/i. 380 There is the utmo-st unanimity amongst the 
Confessionlsts (as they cnjl them) in all things necessary, 
that is, in the articles of faith. 

2. = CONFEHSIONALIST I, 

2858 Sat. Rev, V. 269/2 The thorough confessionist always 
overstates his guilt, 

Coxife’ssiouless, o. [f- m prcc. + -less.] 
Having no Confession of Faith, or Ibrinal creed. 

iSSsJlIissionary Herald (Boston) Sept. 339 (Austria) 'Fhey 
characterize the ' Free Reformed Church ' not, .ns heretofore, 

' Confessiontess ’. 1S88 Pall Mall It. 7 Feb. 3/1 His 

wretched Parliament . . tliuugii often avowedly confession- 
less, deem it wise policy to persecute the Greek Orthodox. 
Confe'SSive, rare. [f. L, confess- (see CON- 
FESS ; + -IVE.] Having the elTcct of confessing. 

2822 Neno Atonthly Atag, II, 351 An exclamation too con- 
fessive of the ardour of the address. 

Confessor (kjftifc’sai). Forms : i-a, 5-9 con- 
fessor, 3 -4 -nr, 4-7 -our, 5 -6 -oure, 6 -ora. [a. 
Iv. confessor, and ils F. repr, confessor, -ur, AF, 
-otir (mod.F. -rwr), agent-n. f. L. conjiterl to Co<r- 
FEH.S. (In sense 2, OF. had also confesx-\„ con- 
fcssiis one who has confessed.) The historical 
pronimcialion, from AF. and ME. eonfessou’r, is 
co'nfessor, which i.s found in all tlie jioets, and is 
recognized by the dictionaries generally, down to 
Smart, :S36-4(), who has co’nfessor in senses a and 
3, confc’sser in sense 1 b; lor these, Craig 1847 
has co'nfessor and confe’ssor ; but confessor is now 
generally said for botli.] 

1 . gen. One who makes confession or public 
acknowledgement or avowal of anything, 
a. of religious Ixilicf, of Christ, etc. 

*2300 Cursor M. 20867 (Colt.) Petre was ., of goilcl sun 
first confessur. f zS4o Pilgr. T. 37a Of Icsu Clhrist nwiny a 
confessore. X642 AIii.-ioN Apol. Smett, aqi They 
sepurg d the confessor-s of the Ousiicll. 2659 ctenfl, t'a/ling 
(1696) 89, 1 can scarce think the 1 levil has any .such .stout 
Confessors, but will then lictray hW cause. 2712 KitAt.n)tn, 
Charnc. 11. i. (17371 III. 33 Its gre.stcst C'otifesstns and 
Assertors, 2721 Sihvm; /I'li./, Mem. II. xxviii, 915 A gootl 
man, and ancient professor and ton feswr of religion. 2866 
Nealk .S'ly. Hymns, And the .‘saints, tlirmigh toil and 
.shame Brave Conressors of Thy Name. 



J"*" ® ‘;nnf®’'’>nr or a martir in a trice. *693 
C. Matiii.r H'ond, invis, n’orlti 25 A thuusstnd nreter- 

nnliiK)! 'I'Kincru .1... .... .i.. i 



fc.ssor. ,A Confe.ssor seems to mean the Person itinfesAing 
not the Person confus'd M. 2755 Joxkson, Cmt/etsor , , he 
wJio confesses his crimes. Diet. X79X Wai kfx /V<)«. Diet., 
Cwt/tfMor . . this word can now ha\e the accent on the 
second RylKiblc, only svhen it means tine who confcises his 
cnnies; a sense in whhh it is scarcely ever used. 2849 
v-KAic, Cvnffssor, one ulw confesses bis trime-» 

2 . Icchn. One who avows his religion in the face 
of danger, and adheres lo U under jtetsecution and 
torture, but does not Miffer martyrdom ; sfec. one 
who has been recognized by the church in tliis 
character. (The earliest stnse in KngliAh.) 
[i‘xooovEi.FiHc/»77x/,/iy. in Thorpe /.,m<2 II. i7nbaiiueran 
' K ***!*“” (pnfessores.] <22275 Colt. Horn, 

Mid martiren, mid hali confessoren, mill halie meiden. 

- joo Inn, Coll. Horn, 185 Apostles and martirs and ton- 
lessors. <2 2Mo .V<iTf'/« WliniS in Colt, Hem, a6i pe ctin- 
(pj^urs bird |ie luieilen igod lif, ant halithe deiden- fXEOS 
Edmund Lon/, to E. A. /’. ugfiai 71 fieint Edmund fe 
tonfeswur bat li)> at Prmteneye. 2432-50 Ir. Ifigden (Rolls] 
I. W9 Alle theseyiitrs of that tuntreflreland] beconfessorei, 
and 1100 martir. 1526 Pilgr, PerJ. iW. de W. 15311 x8i 1>, 
7, ‘PT*’ virgyns. 2642 Fcllsk Hedy ft 

/ ref. ft, w, m v/> iKiiltey kc Hooper* 'Ibeir upiiei parts 
were but Confeii'uurs, when their lower parts were Martyrs, 
and burnt 10 a»h<>s_. xfyyA Baxtlk Calk. Theetl. 3} God* 
power to keep tlie lire from burning the three Ciwne.siiors, 
X Jan. 3. 1709 SiRM‘E Ann. Ref. xHiii. 938 Miles Coverdale 
. .a confessor and an exile. 2736 Cii.sNf*LrR Hist. Pertee. 
04 He IS no more a Confessor in my esteem, than Imod is a 
Martyr, IsMbEMiN I.ug, Traits, Kehg. Wks, iBohn) 
i "22 *'^ ‘■hurch has . . the seal of niartyn* and 

confessors. 2880 H.\rcK Bampt, Leii, ii. 42 In times of 
Mrsecutipn the ranfessors in prison had to be fed. 2885 
Arnold Catk, Ih\t, s-v., bt. Aiartin was the firist . . of the 
'"^hoin the Church honoured with an olUte. 

D. The Confessor'. »=King Edward the Con- 
fessor, canonized in 1161, 

Tvf *0^^ Malmesb. Gest, Reg. AngL n. f i^ikeadittg) 

De ^cto l^wa^ T«im, Rege et CoMessore. e 2245 

tit Li Mint Cum- 

(o Dhavtoh Poly-otb. xxiv. 1066 

u r> r" "dwjttd, from the rest Of that renowned name 
by Cemfessor expnHMd. 1655 Fpt,n» CA. Hitt, ii vL I ay, 
I coofesse I tuid^and not how the name Coni«»w is 
proper to King Edward. i8tz WottDsw. Beet. Sattt. u 
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xxxi. Norm, Conquest, The woman-hearted Confessor pre- 
pares The evnncscenue of the Saxon line. 1878 ISumi 
Thompson Hist. Eng. vii. 9 3. 1889 W. Hunt in Diet. 
Nat Biog. XVII. Ac Che coronation of Henry III, in 
1236, the Confessor. s sword was carried before the king by 
the Earl of Chester. 

3 . One who hears confessions : a priest who 
hears confession of sin, prescribes x^enance, and 
grants absolution ; the private spiritual direelor of 
a king or other groat personage. 

[In med.L. better con/essarius', but confessor in this sense 
is quoted by Du Cange from Walafrid Strabo (oh. 849X3 
1340 Ayeni, lya He ssel zcchc zuyeh ane confes.sour |)cL 
conne bynde and onbynde. c 1400 Rom. Rose 68(10 Have 
me unto liis confessour. sjUz-So tr, Jligdoi (liolls) VI. 
4 S 7 Seyntc Diinstan his confessour [Tucvi-Sa schrififaderj. 
X530 PausgRi 7o8/i Cunfe.ssour a goostly father, confesseur. 
xSpa SiiAK.s. Rom. ij- ful. in. lii. 49 ISelng a Diuiiic, a 
Ghostly Confessor, A Sui-Absoluer, and my Friend iirofest. 
a *704 T. liROWN Sat. on Er. JCing WUs. 1730 I. so Were 
1 thy confessor, who am tliy mailyr. Dost think tlial I’d 
allow thee any (luarter'i X737 Hist. Register 58 Mr. Ilig- 
get, appointed Confessor to his Majesty, in the Room of the 
late Dr. Kharp. 1703 Soiniiuv yoan of Are x. rr)i With 
pious haste hurried the confessors To shrive them. 1871 
Moiir.KV Voltaire (t886i 181 From tlie conressur'.s closet tlicy 
pulled t|ie wires which moved courts. 

Confe’ssoress. [see A female who 
hears or receives confessions. 

1830 CARi.vr.ic Mise. (1S7V) III. 33 Thu daugliters may sit 
ns coiifessoi esses. i86j H. Tavi.or //. i'Jturstan II. Cw) 
Come, be my maiher-conressures.s, I am in great doubt 
and penilexiiy. 

Coilfeflsorial (k/>nfesu»'riril'l, a. [f, L. ronfes- 
sSri-vs + -All.] Of Vir pertaining to a conro.s8or. 

x8i<s M11.MAN Eat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. vii. 349 Holding 
up the confessoriul oflico of the priesthood. 

Confe’ssorsbip. [see -hhip.] The function 
or ofliec of a confessor, 

*633 Fott.UR Hist, Univ, 6Vu////n t.iu Mr. Fox , . appoints 
the 33. of Decemlier fur liucer Ids Cunfessoursliip. 1683 
Cavh Eeelesiastici 33 His . . eminent Confcssorshii) in 
the tinteR of Persecution. 1876 .Stiiiiuh Early I'lantag, iv. 
63 A morliid craving after the honours of martyrdum, or 
cuiifcssorship at tlie iea.st. 

Coxife'SSOry, tr. Lain, fafl* J- con/essotL-iis, 
f. co»fesso>‘-cm : see -diiY.] Pertaining to confes- 
sion or ackiunvledgcmcut. (Cf. I ivlio mt/cssuna.) 

x(S3X W. tf. tr. Ci»vel‘s Hist, Now of Actions civill . , 
some are confessory, and some negative, confessory, as 
where one affirms a i-oriiorull or iiicorpurall thing to be his. 
Confeat, -lys see CoNFKHHiii), -u. 

Confet, oIjs. f. Comfi'T. 

Confeter, -fother, -fotter, var. of CoNFKDEtt. 
tCouflance. Ofis. rare. In s -fyanoo, 6 
•flaunoo. [a. If, confiance, n. of state f. conft-er to 
confide: sec - anc’k.] - Corfu turn'K, 

£2490 Caxton Jtlmehardyn xxiv. 91 My confyaiice & 
trust is in you. *49* — Vitas Pair, (W, do W. 1494) it. 
343 b/a Gyuyng to all synnerH . . confyancu anil trust of iliut 
*elf mercy. f*s»o Uarccav Mirr, Od, Manners (1370) 
D ij, A great man of confiauiice. 
t Confl’Ciont, a. and sb„ Ohs. rare, [ad. L. 
conJicUnUtm, pr. pirle. of conJicSre to accomitlish.] 

A. adj. That accomplishcfl, or iierforms ; oiliei- 
ating. 

xda9 Sir H, Lynde Via Tula 174 (Quoting Council of 
'i'rent) The lay people and the non-conneient Priest. 1636 
llaoUHT Ulossogr,, Conjtcieni, which finlsheth, prucuretn, 
or worketh. 1733 Johnson, Confitienti ^hat causes or xwo- 
cures ; effective. 

B. sb. All ofTiciating priest. 

x(it4 Jackson Creed m. v. Wks, II. 334 They might, .have 
altogether denied the use of it .so much as to the saenheer 
Or conficient. x63a D. Featcev Strict in Lyndontasl. 1. 
135 Priests, .in the institution of this Sacrament, .were non 
conficients. 

ConfLot, var, of CoNFKOt v. Obs. 

Cottfldaiit (kpiiifidu'nt), sb, (g.). [This appears, 
with its fern, conjidaate, after 1 700, when co’nJiJent 
(with stress on the first syllable) had already been 
in use for nearly a century in a kindred sense. 
Cotgr, has F. confidant, •ante, with confident as a 
by-form ; on the other hand, I.ittr^ (|uotcs confident 
from the i<)th c, onward, and knows nothing of 
confidant. The latter may however have been taken 
in English as the correct Fr. form ; or possibly the 
Eng. was only an attempt to represent the pro- 
nunciation of the French -ent, -ente. The verb 
in It. (and Pr,) is centfidar, which would give a 
pple. confidante ; bat this is not found in the re- 
quired sense.] 

A. sb, * A person trusted with private affairs, 
commonly wito affairs of love ' (T.). Now used 
somewhat more widely, so as to t^e the place of 
CORKUER'C sb, a* 

[In PMys* Diary x May x€66 where editors print eon- 
Jfdani, Pepys wrote confidentl 
17x4 Arbuthnot & Pope Martin Scriit, (J.), Martin 
composed his billet-doux, and intrusted it to his confidant. 
XTSi Smollett Per. Pie, xxvii, He proflered his service, .as 
Ofeat, mediator, orconddant, 1797 Mrs. Radclipfx ftatian 
xxi, 1 repeat, that 1 nm not her confidanu sB^jSfg Smart, 
Cptffidani, Cofifidante, a person entrusted with matters 
pertaining to the lighter commerce of life, os those of love, 
galhuttry, and Ashion, 1845 S. Austin RohMs Hist. Ref. 
III. V. i. 19 Cardinal Wolsey, the king's confidant. 


J. H. Newman I/ist. Sk. I.jv. i. 366 lie was accustomed to 
make her his confidant in his ecclesiastical proceedings, 
b. with of: cf. CoNFiDBNi' sb. 2 b. 

1874 H. R. Reynolds yoAn Soft vi. § i. 368 The ex- 
planation . . seems to me to lie in the possibility that Jesus 
had made John the confidant of His fierce and awful trial. 

B. as adj. Entrusted with secrets ; privy to (a 
secret matter), rare. [Cf. ¥. confident in Littrd.] 

x8x6 Scott A ntiq, xxxii, I well know you aie confidant to 
one dreadful seci-et. 

Confidante (kpsnfidcnil). [Cf. prec. It may 
be that this was first formed to rej^rcsent the sound 
of the F. confidents, and that the masc. confidajit 
was formed from it. The feminine is the more 
common in use.] A female confidant. 

1709 Lady M. W. Montague Lett Miss A . Worilcy s Sept., 
You arc the only creature th.at 1 have made my confidante. 
1733 Fielding Amelia 11. i, I concluded with begging her 
to be the cunrid.-inte of my amour. 1839-40 W. Irving Wol- 
fin ’ s R. n8ss) 42 What is a lover without a confidante? 

I thought at once of my .sister Sojihy. XB83 Century 
XXVII. 150 .Siie was the ronfidante or all our love affairs. 

Conridder, -fidir. He, var, of CoNi'EnKii Obs. 

Confide (Iqlnfoi'd), V. [ad. L. confidhe to liave 
full trust or reliance, f. con- intensive prefi.K-i- 
fuiSre to trust.] ^ 

1 . intr. To trust or have faith ; to put or iilacc 
trust, repose confidence in (formerly on, to). 

a X4SS Honlate Iviii, In the we uoiifitle, 1634 W. Tin- 
Wiivr tr. Balsac’s Lett. 104 In a time wlirii lliu most 
ci-cdiilniLs have enungh to due to confide on publiiine f.iith. 
1647 Ct.ARi.NiiON Hist. Rei. IV. (r843) 150/1 They desired 
th.il there might he .such a person made I.icuteiuint of 
tlie Tower, ' as they could confide in’, (an cxjiressiim that 
grew from that time to be much iiscdt llnd. 153/u Tlie 
extiression they used, wlien they had a mitul to icmuve 
Ally man from a. place.. ‘limt they cuiihl not confide in 
liim ’. _ X648 H. G. tr. Baleads Prince 256 [They] confide 
more in this .. then to the number of their Annies, 1657 
J loiiaiLS Oovt ij- Soc. vi. 9 iR. 83 Some other whom they cuii- 
fidc in fur protection, xvoo S. I'aricku .V/.y Philos. Ess, 64 
It were not safe with Epicurus to confide wholly on the 
Hcnse.s. 1748 Anson's Voy. ni. ii. 315 The stoutest cables 
are not to be confided in. .xSaa Hr. MAiniNrAU Life in 
Wilds viii. lux He confided in the caplain.s’ parting promise. 
x8s8 J, Maiu'inhau Studies Chr, 184 He wlio most confides 
in tlie instructor will learn the sacred lesson best. 

2 . absol. To have faith or trust ; to have confi- 
dence J to be assured or confiilent. 

1634 Earl Monm, tv. IkutivogUds Warrs Elanden 114 
Nor couUl the Flumish ever confule, till they saw their 
Country free of Fiiieigncrs. xyaS t’oi-r. Ch^tsst. .svi. 453 O 
[iniduat Princess ! Ithl diy soul isinfidc. 1743 Voiins; AY. 
'/'/Lii, .470 Judge hffuiti Friendship, thencunluli- till Ihsith. 

0 . with obj, ’danse : To trust, believe, have con- 
fidence, or feel assured {that), ? Obs. 

X633 .SirT. Hawkins tr. Matthieu’s I'nhaf/iy Prosper. 37 
Confiding the ludge would be his Protector. 1743 .Slii.N- 
hiomlVAs, HI. iuo, Isinccrelycunfide,lluit..nuttmeBhall 
(‘xiemuiie our mutual frienddup. xvSS V. Knox Winter 
Even, H. vi. xi. aoo The sum which i have lulV, will, I con- 
fide .. supply a decent competency. xBoo T, Jeviierbow 
Writ, (>859! IV. 334 They confide that the next election 
gives a decided majority m the two Hoursb. x8x6 .Scott 
Old Mert, XXX, Confiding that it would have the support 
of Langcale. 

4 . trans. To impart as a secret, to communicate 
in confidence {to a person). 

*735 I'D. G, Lyttrlton Pars. Lett. Ixxix. (1744) 393 Thou 
art the only one to whom I dare confide iny Folly. 1847 
Emerson Refr. M0t, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 341 Men 
do not confide themseves to hoys, or coxcombs, or jtedants, 
but to their peers. x87a Black Adu. Phaeton xvii. 338 An 
oimortunity of confiding all her perplexities tu Iier friend. 

0. To entrust (an object of care, a task, etc.) (0 a 
person, with reliance on liis fidelity or competence. 

xSCx Buckle Civilic, (1873) II. viii. 546 The execution of 
the plan was confided to Aianda. x86x Kuskin Muntra 
P. tx86o) 37 Its amount may lie known by examination of 
the peuions to whom it is confided. 

Confided (k^fnfoi'dtKl), ///, a, [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Given in trust ; entrusted. 

X84X-4 ICmkkson Ess., /VAVar Wks. (Bohnl 1 . 344 Hence, 
the less government we have the better— the fewer laws, and 
the less confided power. x8ls3 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola 366 
Their watchful custody of the confided gift. 

Confidee (kimfoidB). [f. as prec. + -ee.] One 
to whom anything is confided, or in whom one 
confides. 

x8x3 E.vamfner 34 Aug. 343/3 Not that of an e,e /arte 
confidee, but of a chosen umpire. 

Confidence (kp'nfidSns). Also 5 -ens. [ad. L. 
confidentia, n. of quality or state f. cotfideni-em : 
see Confident and -bnc% Cf. F. confidence (i4lh 
c. in Oresme), but some of the senses are not found 
in F. (where they are expressed by confiance).] 

1 . The mental attitude of trusting in or relying 
on a person or thing ; firm trust, reliance, faith. 
Const, in (t te, on, upon), 

exjcya Lvtxi. in Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poena 47 Alle verteu .. 
Made stable in god by gostly confidence. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxv. 93 I'he whiehe goddes, hauynge confydence 
in trustynge hts sayd prornyue. Coveroals Ps. cxvii. 
9 It is better to trust in tbeLordeTthen toput eny confi- 
dence in man. XS37 North tr. Cntnara’s Diati Pr. X33 b/x 
The sonno. .will not haue tohls iatber any great confidence. 
X593 Shars. Rkk. II, n. he, 6 The King reposeth all his 
confidence in thm. mn Bp. Rsvnolos Hosea iv. 48 Con- 
fidonca. .is foroigne ayde. X774 (Solosk. C^iaa Hist. I. 
3x0 'The king would place more confidence in the engage- 


ments of the nobility than upon those of the.. capricious 
multitude. 1837 B'ness Bunsen in Hai&Life I. x. 448 He 
. . never abused the most implicit confidence. 

2 . The feeling sure or ceitain of a fact or issue ; 
assurance, certitude ; assured expectation. 

XS33 Eden Decades iii. in. 104 Tliey . . with no lesse con- 
fydence licke their lippes secreatcly in hope of their praye. 
x6iz Shaks. Wint, T. i. iL 414 He thinkes, nay with all 
confidence he sweares, As he had seen’t. a X698 Temtlk 
Ess, Heroic ViriueN'\s&, 1731 1 . 230 The very Confidence of 
Victory.. makes Armies victorious. 1790 Beatson Nas>. ^ 
Mil. Mem. I. 209 Wrapped up in a vain confidence of his 
own abilities. X872 Freeman Hist, Ess, (ed, 3) 33 This 
story. . 1 affirm with less confidence. 

t b. Const, to do. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 343 Humbl’d by such rebuke, so 
farr beneath Ills confidence to equal God in power, 
f c. /«, on, upon confidence {of, that, to do). 

ax6ooHooKcit Juct. Pol, vi. v. If 6[iSji)Not in confidence 
to redeem sin but ns tokens of meek submission. X63X 
Honucs Leniaih. 11. xvii. 88 Men agree to submit to some 
Man on confulciice to be protected by him. 1654 H. 
I/'ICsTRANcr: Chea. I (1635) 51 In cunfidcncu thereof, the 
Duke left him. 

3 . Assurance, boldness, fearlessness, arising from 
reliance (on oneself, on circumstances, on divine 
support, etc.). 

xSa6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. xsjil 17 b, By tlic holy loue 
of chnrite we may Imue great coiifydencc and mcke hold- 
nasse. xu6 Tinhalic Acts xxvtii. 31 Prcachyiig the kyng- 
dome of God . . with ail confidence [so x6xx ; x88x R ev, bold- 
ness]. 1601 Shaks. yul, C, ir. ii. 49 Alas my Lord, Your 
wisedoine is cuiLSum’d in confidence : Do not go forth to 
day: Call it my fearc. 173a Johnson Rambler No. X94 
F 3 lie.. was able to address those whom iie never saw be- 
fore with case and confidence. 1832 W. Irving A lhambra 
3fy; At fir.st she tmiclied her lute witli a faltering linnd, but 
gathering confidenne and airimatioii as slie proceeded, drew 
foith...soft .aerial harmony, 
b. Const. 7 o have c. to do (anyllxingl. 

1333 CuvKitoALK 1 Chion. xviii. [xvii], 34 Tlierfore hath 
tliyberuaunt founde (confydeiicci to make Iris pr.iyer befoie 
till-. X703 SrANiioi‘1? Paraphr. Ill, 436 Who t.in liavc the 
confidence to think Itlmsclf excused, toward tliose of a dif- 
fering Judgement. x8x8Jar. Mili.//«Y. II. iv.v. 167 
Coiillanshud no lunger cunfidence to meet the English in 
the field. 

4 . In a bad sense : Assurance based on insufficient 
or iinjiroper grounds j excess of assurance, over- 
boldness, hartiihottd, presuniption, impudence. 

X594 IIooKKU AVi/. Pol, Ded. ( J.i, Their confiileiifc, for the 
innsi p.irt, lisctli from tmi iiiucn credit given to their own 
wits. i 6 s 5 Ji-.it. Tavlor in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) Hi. 73 
Tlieioiifiilenceofnien. who of themselves nre nfit enungh 
to hide their vii es in iiielighm.^ X667 I'i.pvb Diary (li-jj) 
V. r/i My wife Itegun to fumplnin to me of Willetts confi- 
dence ill hitting cheek Ity jowl by us. 1694 K. Molkawortk 
.’liC. Denmaih led. 31 C iij t>, The Freiuh Anibassadcrr bad 
the Cunfidence to tear out of the Book of Moitot in the 
Kings Library, this Verse, which Mr. Sydney, .liad written 
in it. lyxE Hr tttuaS/ect No, 503 fb 'Hie intolerable Folly 
and Confidence of Players putting in Worda of their 
own. 

b. As an appellation ; » Confident one. 

X74X R1UIAHD8OH Pamela (i834> I, xxii. 073 Do I want 
you, confidence I Vet, I do. Where have you been ilieM 
two hours, that you never came near me? 

6 . An oblect or ground of tnist; 'that whicli 
gives confidence, boldness, or security ’ (J,). 

1333 CovKKDAi.K fib xxxi. 34 Or, haue I sayde to the fynest 
Eolde of all : thou art my cunridc-nce? x6xz Biblu/ViK'. 
lii, 36 For the T.ijrd hhallie thy confidence. 

6 . The confiding of private or secret matters to 
anutber ; the relation of intimacy or trust tietween 
persons so coufuling ; confidential intimacy. 

(In the first three quots. some titke amfidnice as a hn- 
jnorous blunder for cejiference.) 

xjjM Hiiake. Rom.iy yul, it. iv, 133,1 dehire some confidence 
with you. 1398 — Meny W, t. iv. X73, I will tell your 
Wurhhip more of the Wart, the next time we haue confidence. 
*599 “ Mneh Ado tii. v, 3. xfixg — Hen. VIII, i. R. 
167 With demure Confidence This paustngly ensu'de. x^ga 
Haywakm tr. Hiom/i's Kromena vj% He telling [it] in con- 
fidence tu a friend uf his. X7M Stbelb TatGr No. 53 F t 
No one was in Confidenre with her In carn-ing on this 
Treaty hut the matchless Virculta. 17x3 Da Foe Voy, 
ronui B’cr/if <1840) 66 To see if he could pitch upon one 
man more likely than the rest, to enter into some con- 
fidence with. X74t Middlkton Cicero I. ly. 344 A citizen 
who lived afterwaras in great confidence with Caesar. 1828 
.Scott P, M, Perth xv, I liavc possessed two or three tat- 
tling fools, in deep confidence, ttmt, etc. 1873 Jowktt Plato 
(ed. 3i 111 . 489 Kpeaking in confidence, for Tan ould not like 
to have my words repeated. 

7 . A confidential communication. 

1748 Ckesterr. Lett, II. cfxiv, xoo He will. .be well in- 
farmed of all that passes . - by the confidences made him, 
x8So Kala Lady Cmeslert. Pref. 3 , 1 intended these Letters 
to be the confidences and counsels of a garrulous old woman 
of the world. X870 Helk Rss„ Seereey S 4 Before pou make 
any confidence, you should consider whether the thing 3'ou 
wish to confide is of weight enough to be a secret. 

f 8. Trustworthiness, as a jiersonal quality. A 
person of confidence : one entrusted with matters 
of importance or secrecy, a confidential agent. 
CC CoNwnsiNT a. 6. 

16412 Jer. Taylor E/iic. (1647) 366 Bbdwm and Priests 
were men of great ability and surest confidence for de- 
tenatnadons or justice, xm RomnnonHfst.Anter.iijSit 
11. 033 He sent a person of confidence to the Havana, with 
..fiurther orders, 1791 Genii. Mag, LXI. n, 864 If your 
liordtibip pleases, I will nominate a person of confidence. 
1800 tr. Cervantes' Force of Blood t6x She scut a matt of 
confidence to the priest, 
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■^9. Law, =Tji 0 aT. Ohs. 

IS36 Act njHen. VIII, c. 10 Feoffments, fines, recoveries, 
and other like assurances to uses, confidences, and trusts, 
'—Seised, .of. .lands, .to the use, confidence, or trust of any 
other person or persons, or of any body politick. 1574 tr. 
Littletmis Tenures^ 07 a. Feoffments made upMn confidence 
to perfoiirme the will of the feoffour. i6z8 Coke On LUi, 
071 If a man enfeofie other men of his land vpon confidence, 
and to the intent to performe his last will. X767 Black. 
STONE Comm, II. 33a. X848 Wharton Law Lex, 669/3 All 
matters of trust and confidence are exclusively cognizable 
in equity. 

b. Eccl, (See quot.) 

xSya W. H. Jervis Gatlican Ch, 1 . v. 212 ■note, A ‘ confi- 
dence’ is a contract by which an ecclesiastic receives a 
'benefice on condition of paying the emoluments, or a part 
of them, to a third person ; or covenants to resign the 
preferment at a specified time, 

10. Coitfidence trick {ga7ne, etc.): a method of 
professional swindling, in which iJie victim is in- 
duced to hand over money or other valuables as 
a token, of ‘ confidence ’ in the sharper. Conjideitce 
man \ one who practises this trick ; a professional 
swindler of respectable appearance and address. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 22 Nov. 6/s For spme_ weeks the 
newspapers here have waged a war of extermination against 
gamblers, confidence men, thieves and others of like ilk. 
Goufideucy (k/»'nfidensi). rare, [f. as prec. 
and -ENOT.] f a. Confidence, trust, reliance ; + b. 
Assurance, boldness ] c. Confidential intimacy. 

1600 Holland Livy xxvi, xxiv. 602 Dorimachus . . with 
lesse inodestie and greater asseveration and confidencie 
[tuajorejftde'], extolled . . the greatnesse . . of the people of 
Rome. 1603 Knolles IJisi. Turks (1621) 231 Who with 
great boldnesse and confidencie, published Bedredin his 
doctrine and authority. 1606 Earl Northampton in True 
^Perf. Which. . implies weake confidencie. 

166a JER. Taylor Dnct. Dnbii, n. vi. § 41 To produce con- 
fidencies in dead substances cloth’d with accidents of art. 
1868 Browning Ring^ Bk, iv. 1014 Had such a confidency 
sprung to birth With no more fanning from acquaintance- 
snip Than here avowed. 

Confident (k^mfident), a. and sh, [In senses 
1-4 app. acl. L. confTdent-em 'firmly trusting, 
reliant ; self-confident ; bold, daring ; audacious, 
impudent’ ; pr. pple. of eonftdSre to Confide, 
(These senses are not found in Fr, which for them 
uses confiant.') In senses 6-8 and B. i-a answer- 
ing to F. confident^ -etite, app. 16th c. acl. It. conji- 
deate ' confident, trasty ’, ' a trusty fiiend 
This sense prob. originated in the application of the word 
to two friends who mutually confide in or trust each 
other, and hence are trusted by each other ; the latter or 
inferred part of the notion becoming; at length the only one 
thought of, as in Littrd’s explanation ' he or she to whom 
one confides one's secrets, one’s intimate thought-s.' The 
historical instances given by Littrd show that the F. word 
had in id-iythc. the wider sense of* trusty adherent, par- 
tisan,' like our sense B x,] 

A, a^, I. Trusting; assured, 

+ 1. Trustful, confiding. Ohs, 

X588 Shaks. Tit. A. I, i, 61 Rome, be as lust and gracious 
vnto me, As I am confident and kinde to thee. 16x3 — 
ffen. VIII, It, i. 146. x63x Ld. Diqby, etc. Lett. cone. Relig. 
ii. 19 You see, my Lord, how confident I am with you, to 
tell you what . . occurreth to me upon this subject. 1666 
Pepvs Diary (1879) IV. 193 As great an act of confident 
friendship as this latter age. .can show. 

2. Having strong belief, firm trust, or sure ex- 
pectation ; feeling certain, fully assured, sure. 

x6oi Shaks. Alls Well n. i. 162 Art thou so confident? 
Within what space Hop’st thou my cure? 1633 Walton 
Angler 49 I’l sit down and hope well, because you seem to 
be so confident [of catching the fish]. x8xo Scott Lady 
0/ L. T. xxxiii. Again returned the scenes of youth, Of con- 
fident undoubting truth. 18^ Gladstone Sj>. in Pari. 
28 Feb., Confident and sanguine . . as our opponents were 
before we introduced the Redistribution Bill. 

b. Const, that and clause. 

_ 16x1 Shaks. Cymh. ii. Hi. 150 , 1 do think 1 saw't this morn- 
ing : Confident I am. Last night 'twas on mine Arme. x6xi 
Bible Ro 7 n, ii. 19. 1848 Macaulay /list. Eng. II. 123 He 
was confident that in Scotland his dispensing power would 
not be questioned. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. ii. 29 
Thoroughly confident that she would consent. 

O. Const, of (formerly with injini). 
i6xx Bible Pkil i. 6 Being confident of this very thing. 
x6m Lithgow Tra/a, x. 438 , 1 was confident to dye a feare- 
fuU and vnacquainted death. 1634 Hammond Fundanwitals 
(J'h He is so sure and confident of bis particular election. 
x8o2 Paley Not. Theol. xxvi. (x8i9) 438 Were death never 
sudden, they who are in health would be too confident of 
Jife. i8m Thirlwali, Greece VI. 179 Reasons they had to 
be confident of victory. 

d. Const, in. (This has affinities with 3 .) 

1609 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 628 Mixt wine . . to 
bereave him both of reason and paine ; I durst be confident 
in this latter. i6ix Bible Ps, xxvii. 3 Though warre 
should rise against me, in this will I be confident. 1738 
Wesley Psalt/is ni. ii, Now I glory in thine Aid, Con- 
fident in thy Defence, 1827 Southey Hist. Penins. War 
II. 77CJ But the French commander was not now so con- 
fident in his own troops. 18(71 Ainsworth Tower Hill i. i, 
Confident in the security of his position, he derided their 
threats and machinations, 

3. Full of assurance, self-reliant, bold ; sure of 
oneself, one’s cause, etc. ; having no fear of failure. 

Fleming Panopl, EHst. p iij b, Whereuppon I waxed 
venturous, and like a confident fellowe amended my pase. 

Hooker Eccl. Pol, Ded. (J.), Confident and bold- 
wirrted men. xgae Shaks. yohn it, i, 61 His forces strong, 
his Souldiers confident. x6xx Bible PAH. L 14 Many of the 
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brethren, .waxing confident, by my bonds, are much more 
bold to speake Sie word without feare, 1732 Johnson 
Rambler No. 190 F 3 His accusers were confident and loud. 
1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) II. 66 
The prestige of the English name warrants a certain confi- 
dent bearing, which a Frenchman . . could not carry, 

4. In bad sense ; Over-bold, unduly self-reliant ; 
forward, presumptuous, impudent. Obsolescent. 

XS97 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 11. i. 121 It is not a confident brow, 
nor the throng of wordes, that come with such more then 
impudent saweines from you, can thrust me from a leuell 
consideration. 1664 Pepys (1879) III. 4 Mrs. Clerke’s 

kinswoman sings very prettily, but is very confident in it, 
x688 Shadwell Sgr. o/Alsatia ni. 65 Oh, she’s a confident 
Thing. X749 Fielding Tom Jones iv. xii, A confident slut. 
17S4 Richardson Grandison I. xxxvii. 267 If he should tnke 
so confident a liberty. 

5. ‘Positive; affirmative; dogmatical: as, a 
confident talker ’ ( J.). 

x6xi Bible 2 Cot\ ix. 4 Lest . , wee . , should bee ashamed 
in this same confident boasting. 1648 Bp. Hall Breathings 
Devout Soul Medit. (1851) 171 Howmany have. .given vei-y 
confident directions for the finding out of that precious stone 
of the philosophers. 1733 Berkeley Freedhink, in Math. 
§ 48 Your confident and positive way of talking. 1878 
Jevons Prhner Pol. Eeon. 9 They who have never studied 
political economy at all, are usually the most confident. 

II. Trusty, truste^. 

*}“ 6 . Trustworthy, trusty, to be depended on. Ohs. 
1603 Gutif, Plot in Harl, fi/we.(Malli.) III. 24 P.iingover 
some confident gentleman, such as you shall understand 
best able for this business. 1619 E^ig. ij- Germ, (Camd.) 
206 The next day we had confident newes that they of the 
religion . . had . . seased themselves on the citty. a X714 
Burnet fJiwi Time (1823) I. ago Putting the fleet into moie 
confident hands. 

7. Confidential, to whom one confides secrets. 
x6o8 W. Decker in Camdeni Episi. (1691) lox lie was , , 
much favoured by the Queen, having married her most con- 
fident servant. 1623 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf, 
I. 178 A companion of mine, a confident servant of my mus- 
ters. x6si Relig. Woiton., The Duke had a care to intro- 
duce into neer place at the court divers of his confident 
servants. 1633 Theophania 154 Her confident nurse. 

b. Confident f arson, in Scots law : a confiden- 
tial person, e.g. an intimate friend, a partner in 
trade, a confidential man of business; one who 
acts in collusion with a debtor, for the purpose of 
depriving the creditors of estate which they are 
legally entitled to. 

1621 Sc. Acts Jos, VI, c, 18 All alienations, dispo.sitions, 
assignations, and translations whatsoever, .to any coninnet 
or confident person, without true, just, and necessarie causes 
. , after the contracting of lawfuU debts from true creditors 
[the Court of Session will decreet] to haue beene..null and 
of none avalle, force, nor eflect. 

+ 8 . Confident of confident dd)\ in the 

private confidence of, privy to. Ohs, 

1639 Rusiiw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 77 To the end that his High- 
ness might be confident of their Proceedings, and privy to 
all their Passages. 

B. sb. 

1. A trusty friend or adherent ; one in whom one 
confides ; a confidential friend. 

x6i9 Naunton in Fortesc. Papers 103 From Rome and 
other partes, where he is yet accepted as a confident. 1^7 
Clarendon Hist.Reb, i. (1702} I. 41 When by some Con- 
fidents .. he was inform'd of some bitter expressions fall’n 
from her Majesty. x66o Jeb. Taylor Duet. Duhit, 11. ii. (R), 
When, .this sect gets firm confidents and zealous defenders. 
a 1662 Heyun Land i. 184 Archbishop Abbot, a great Con- 
fident of the Popular Party in the Hoi\se of Commons, 
a 17x4 Burnet Hist. Ref. iii. (1713) xpi Hobby being a Con- 
fident of the Protector's, he maybe s^posed to have written 
as he was directed by him. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I. App. 715 Eadric, the confident and foster-brother 
of Eadmund. 

2. spec. A person entrusted with secrets or private 
matters ; a Confidani, 

X647 W. Browne tr. Polexmtder 1. 150 An old Ethiopian 
Eunuque .. the moat favoured of all nis Confidents, and 
the depositapr of all his secrets. X693 Congreve Love 
forL. IV. xvi. Nay, Mr. Tattle, if you make Love to me, 
you spoil my Design, for I intend to make you my Confi- 
dent. 1734 Richardson Grandison (1781) II, xxxv. 237 
Make me your confident, Charlotte. 18x3 Scott Guy M. 
ii, As he had neither friend nor confident, hardly even an 
acquaintance. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 365 'They have 
. . made the whole world the confident of the darkest 
secrets of their spirits. 

b. Const, of {a. secret, etc.), 

1663 Cowley CntlerColtftmi St. n. iii. (17x0), This Coxcomb 
has so little Brains too, As to make me the Confident of his 
Amours, x668 R. L'Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 5, I may 
speak to you as my Confessor, and the Confident of all the 
secrets of my Soul, 17x3 Mrs. T. Barker Exilim I. x? 
Mjnntiniate Friend, and the confident of my Love. x8a6 
C Butler Life Groiins App, iL 235 Father Joseph, a capu- 
cwn friar, the Confident of ml the cardinal's schemes. 

T 3. A kind of curl (of the hair), worn by women 
about 1 ^ 00 . Obs, (Perh. rather, according to the 
rime, confida'nt.') 

Evelyn Mutulns Muliebris 5 Nor cruches she, nor 
confidents, Nor ^assagers, norbergers wants. 
Confidential (kpnfide-nfal), a. [f. L. confi- 
dentia Confidence -i- -al. Cf. F. cmfidentiei:\ 

1 1. Confident, bold. Obs. rare, 
x^ex Mr. Love's Case 38 With such confidential mptures 
aim glorying.s as these. 1680 [see Confidentially]. 

_ 2. Of the nature of confidence ; spoken or written 
in confidence; characterized by the communication 
of secrets or j^vate matters. 


Confidential communication : a communication made be- 
tween parties who stand in a confidential relation to each 
other, and therefore privileged in law. Confidential rela- 
tion : the relation existing between a lawyer and his client, 
between guardian and ward. „ , , . 

[1733-73 not in J.] «X773 CiiE-STERr. (T.), I am desirous 
to begin a confidential correspondence with you. 1797 
Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VI 1 1 . 279 Not being ad- 
mitted to the closest and most confidential connexions with 
the metropolis of that fraternity. Ibid. VIII. 333 We made 
two confidential communications to [them]. X883 Manch. 
Guard. 12 Oct. s/6 The report.. was to be made. .without 
any confidential mention of the names of persons. 

3. Betokening private intimacy, or the confiding 
of private secrets. 

1739 Pitt in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 474 IV. 408 The growing 
harmony and confidential friendship which daily manifest 
themselves between their M.-ijesties, 1793 IIubkk Corr. 
(1844) IV. 308 Talking the confidential language of friendship 
in the public theatre, 1813 .Scorr Rokeby vi. vii. With low 
and confidential tone. 1884 F. hi. Crawi okd Rom. Singer 
I. 29 Nino became very confidrncial. 

4 . Knjoying the confidence of nnother person ; 
entrusted with sccret.<!; charged with secret service. 

1S03 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. <1846) VII. 79 'I’lie very 
great good derived to His Majesty'.s .service from Captains 
being allowed confidential Officers as tlieir First l.ieuteii. 
ants, 1856 FROunr. Hist. ling, (18.381 1 . ii. 133 Confidential 
persons were despatched into Italy to obtain an interview 
..witii the pope. 

Confidentiality (kpnfulenj’iijc’liti). [^f, prec. 
+ -ITY.] Confidential quality ; stale of being 
confidential. 

1834 W. ' 1 ‘ayi.or in Roblicrds Mew, 11 . 566 The employ, 
inent of an anmnuensis would (tholish allrtsTl eonfidenciajiiy 
in our correspondence. x88x W, C. Ki'ss'if.f. (hean Free 
Lance IL 110 [Her] .soft eyes and winning confiilentlaliiy 
of manner. 

b. => Confidential relation : see prec. a. 
Confidentially (kfinfidcnjali), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -r,Y 

tl. >=CoNFn»BNTbY. Obs. ra 7 'e"~K 

1680 Savite Cfrr. (Camd.) 151 That it can be of no use I 
dare confidenlially affirmr 

2. In a confidential manner, tone, etc. 

axBm h/Mnf.et.fo Coleridge He will give the_ au- 
thorship of sundry anonymous eomjioxitions; confidentially 
and with full faith on Ins own part. 1843 lUeKv.m Lett, 
I. 86 , 1 write to you, confidentially, in answer to your note. 

Confide'ntiaineas. Conrtdenti.al quality. 

Mod, The confulentialnessof hismannerdisanned liostility. 


Confidently (k<»’nfidentli), adv, [f. Conkihknt 
a. + -DY^^.] In a confident manner; with cfinfificticc ,* 
with firm trust, belief, or assurance ; Ixtltlly, un« 
hesitatingly ; without doubt or diffidence. 

z397 Hooker licet. Pol. v. Ixviii. § 4 Confidently from 
thence to conclude the necessity. x6xi iIirlk Lake xxU. 30 
Another confidently affirmed, saying, Ofatrueth thin fellow 
also was with him, X664 Evelyn Kal, /A)/'/. 1 17391 lyB 
Trust not, .the Nights too confidently, unless the Weather 
he thoroughly settled, ax^ Cowpkr R^. oh J/or., 
Where duty bids he confidently steers. t 966 Gko. Etior 
F. Holt xxxvi. He had counted conffdently on Jfarojd’N 
ready seizure of his oflei^ 

Co’nfidentness. rare-'*, [f. as prec. + -newh.] 
The state or quality of lieing confident, confidence. 

8 30-6 in Bailly (foIioV Hence in Johnson, etc, 
onfider (kffnfoi’daj). [f. Confide iv + -ekI.] < 
One who confides. 

1648 W. MouNTAOun Devout Ess. xvi, j e. 304 (T.i, Remem- 
bring the reproach God maketh to tottering confiders. x6s8 
Clevfxani) Rustic Rttjujp. Wks, (16871 431 The Confiders, 
and well-aflTected to Tjuer, 1858 Miss Mulouk Tk, ab, 
JVomets 185 We can keep a secret . . while the confider 
remains our friend. 

Confider, -anoe, var. of Confeder, -ance. 
Confiding (k^fsi'dig),^//. a, [f. Confide zt. 

+ -ING iJ.] 

1. That confides or reposes confidence ; trustful. 


ding wife, and he treated her as confiding wives only 
are treated. 1848 hlACAULAY Hist. Eug. I. aoq Amidst the 
acclamations and joyful tears of a too confiding people. 

+ 2. Trusty, trustworthy ; » Confident 6 . Obs. 

<2... zv.—). 


Pedro, Are your confiding Men. 

WACSTAFFE Viud. Cutvl. iv. 48 That the Tower 


L Koa. ATiese. 
_ 3 Serv. I think 'em still 

xfipa 

may be put into confiding hands. 

Confi^dingly, adv. [f. prec, + In a 

confiding manner ; trustfully. 

*885_ Law Times LXXIX. Several . . have tatked 
confidingly of the protection afforded by the Public Health 
Act of 1875. 

Confi'dmgxiess, [f. as prec. -nxeb.! The 
state or quality of bebg confiidbg ; f confidence ; 
trustfulness. 


168a Norris HUrodes yx The very coumge & confidiiw- 
nws of knowIckLgtL conduces much to mtlwittssi. xES* D. 
(^lsridge in H. Coleridgds Poems 1 . 184 HU simple and 
aCTectionate confidingness. x88a liasAKr All Sorts aay Such 
as would abuse your confidiiwness, 
t CorofidoYts. A nwupropisiD for Cokfidbnt. 
X74a FiKLOtNC J. Andrevisu lam coufidoos she would 

as soon think of parting wUh a pair of her grey mares, 
i- CozifiLgulate, v. Obs.-” [£. L. con- together 
+fijgul6rt to fashion as a potter.l *Ta play the 
potter, to work in day* (fiQkmnt Gbssttgr. i6$6). 



CONFIGURATE. 


CONFINE, 


Configurate (]£t>nfi'giurfiit), v. Now rare. [f. 

pnl. stem of J conjigura-re \ see Configure.] 

1 . trans. To frame by conslniclion, to fashion, 
shape; to give a configuration to. Also 
1566 l*AiNri!K Pal. Pleas. I. 79 'J'he condicion of the 
noui-Hse, and imturc of the milke . . doth nowc. .conllgiirnic 
anil frame a newe disposition in Iiim. *599 Nasiie Lenten 
.Stnffe (1871) 29 [livers have tried tlioir cunning to configu- 
r-iio a tvvin-lilce image of it. *735 11 . Maiitin Mag. Arts ij- 
He. III. V. 288 'I’he l’artiele.s .so coinlnned and configurated 
are c.'illed tlic Crystals of such and sulIi .Salts, or Metals. 
1802 I’AW.v Mat. Theol. .\i, 'I'lie cavitio.s of the body are .so 
configurated, as externally to exhibit the most exact corre- 
spondency of the opposite sides. 1837 Sin I'*. I^alokavh 
Afeir/i. iV Friar v. (1844) 195 Tlie vaiieties of light and 
shade which our vulgar configuiate into the churl with 
the bunch of thorns on his back. 

1 2 . To fashion according to something else as a 
model, to conform. 0 (>s. 

iS8a N. T. (Rhem.) i Pet. i. 14 Not configurated to the 
former dcsiriss of your ignor.'iucQ. 
i* 3 . Asirol. To associate in a configniation (q. v. 
sense 2). 06 ,t. 

*671 Dwviium liveui/i^'s LoT'cti.i, Jupiter configurated 
willi maluvolent planets. 

't* 4 . ^?) ii/lr, ‘ To show like the a.si)ccls of the 
planets towards each other ’ (T.) ; or CO to show 
conformity nr congruity of striietiire. Ofis. 

a 1650 JouDAM Poems, Whine pyramids to pyramids rotate. 
And tin; wliule faln'ick dotli conligiiriite. 

I I iince Oonll'girratod, Oonfi'eiirating />/l. a</js. 
175* I’aiihdns Pint. Trans. XI.VII. 51 1 A little cotiligii- 

ralcd jelly. x8o8 lTi;ii.si;iiKr. ilmi. X’ClX. 274 Moililied 
. .by tlie cunligtiratiug iiower of surfaces. 

t Confi'gurate, ///. a. Ok. [ad. Tv. configu^ 
rtV'Us pa. piilo. : see j^tree.] 

1 . AstroL AsstJoiatetl 111 c(iiirigtinttion(q. v.senHaal. 

x686 (!i»a» Celest, /Mies 11. viii. 258 I<'og ‘.seernH to be a 

pinpctual MfiecL, or attendent of d 1^, if not rather .nn 
nltendtuil in (Irdinary lu witli wIiom.souvcr cunfigu- 
r.-ite. 

2 . .Sliaiicd, fashioned, conslnicted. 

X7ij in /*/<//. Trans, XXIX. 327 'I'lte Palvnlr called 
trteiis/iii/es were configurate after the Usuid manner. 

Configuration fkfJnligiitriJi-Jnu). [ad. L.con- 
yigiirtiiwn-om, u. of action from cenfigurdn : sec 
CoNF'’itJuiiE. A'oufiji'uration (i.(thc.in Littre).] 

1 , Arraagonieut ol parts or elotneiits in a parti- 
cular foim or figure ; the form, shajic, figure, re- 
sulting from such arrangement; oouformntiou ; 
ontliiit', contour (iifgeogrni>hioal features, etc.). 

x64fi .Stit ' 1 ', IluiivvNK /'send, /if, ifi(| Many [fishes] that 
hisne till! name of animals at r,au<l .. hold m> resemlilance 
in I oiptirall configuration, xyao W.vri hi,ani) /U)>/U Sernt., 
Tlui t’oiifigiinilion of tlie Muscles, and Ilisiiosition of tlie 
Nerves, 1855 Maiiuy Phys, (ieoe, .S'ea xvii, (iHfio) H 7'.'fi 
.Study the c..:i;i;;i-.r:.iiiv.i f ’'.mtlicrn American (.'on- 
tinciit 1878 ili-Knv ."/{j'tiige. XV., ufij 'J'lie remarkable 
configuratioi: .f tl ■■ .\i‘..iii:ic sca.i- ■.!. 

t b. V Arrangenicut of eleinculs j idiysioal ctnu- 
[xisitlim or constitution. Ok. rare, 

X707 Curios, in l/usb. iy Oard, 2(54 Halts .. supplying the 
IMaiits with what is requisite . . especially such, as these 
Halts have any Analofty witli, hy tlieir Connguralion. 

2 . Astron. Relative position, a})parcul or actual, 
of planets or other celestial bodies ; esp. in earlier 
use, the relative positions or ‘ aspects^ of the sun, 
moon, and planets, recogni7.ed in Judicial Astro- 
logy. (The latter i.s tlie earliest Knglish u.sc.) 

X5S9 CiiNNiNdiiAM Cosmogr, Glass 2S, I pcrcelue also 
other c>mriguraiions..as well out of the rodiackc, as also in 
it. x 2;88 (liti.t'Ni. I'eeimedes 44 Forlium that was .so fickle, 
and tlie stnrrcs that had so hadlye dealt in the configuration 
of tlicir natinilic. xSyx Salmon Syn. Med, i, xxviii, 5(1 Tlie 
1 liseasc is foiuid out. .from the Configur.uitmsof the Planets. 
1S33 ili.Hseitu. Astron. xi. ,)4X 'J'lie planets going through 
the succession of configuration., witli i-acii other. 1834 M lui. 
H().Mi:itvii.LK ( Vwift'/. I'hys. Se, iii. (1H49) .S*» Tliis inequality 
. . depends u|ion tlie configiiratioii of tlie two planets, 
i* 3 . State of being conformed in figure or fashion 
(see CoNPioi'ii.vfK v. a). Ok. rare. 

1660 Ji;h. Tavlor Wori/tvConunun. i. $ 3. 56 Our configu- 
ration with the death of Christ in liaiitismc. 
fA A rejiresentalion liyaligme, an image. Ok. 
X677 Hai.k I'rim.Orig. Man. 47 .Sounds. .areiemeiiilired, 
and yet no real cimfigiirations are possible to be made 
tlicrisif ill the lir.dn ; fur what linage can there Iw of u 
Sound V 

Configrurative (k/^iifi-girtrativ', a. [f. pjil. 
.stem of 1 .. + -iVE.] Of or pertaining 

to configuration. 

III first qiiot peril, f. Con- + Fioiihativk. 

X787 (lent, Mag, Hupp. 1164 A Siih.stitiite for taste the 
coiiliguiative words af probation or/i/rr»»>viwhich cliaiige 
every metaphorical iiiiestum ought to bear , xSxy Cot.K- 
niiK;i' lUog, /.it. 1 188.1) 52 The ideas are themselves, .notliing 
more timn their appropriate configurntive vibrations, Ibid. 
57 Those diminislied copies of conllgurativc motion. 

t Coufi’i^tiraitor. Ok. [n. of action in L. 
form from configurdre : see CoNFiauUB v, and -ou.] 
Astrohigcr, magician. 

ids* (Iaulk b/aeastroiH. Scaliger makn himselfe 
merry witli .a lly-oriving configurator, who, having made a 
talisnuiiiicail plate, etc. 

Confignrature (k^nri*gifiratitli). [f. ppl. stem 
of L, confi^^urdre + -UBB.] ^ Shape of countenance, 
aspect. 

18x3 Mar, Kookwortu Patron, 1x8331 III. xxxvii. 31 He 

VoL. II. 
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began, .in a tone which changed Mr, Falconer's whole con- 
figurature. 

Configure (kpnfi'giiu), ®. Now i-are. [ad. L. 
cofijigdrdre, to fashion after some pattern, f. con- 
togelher -p Jigiirdre to shape : see Figure v. Cf. 

F. configiire-r (i 6 tli c. in Littrd).] 

1 . tra/is. To fashion according lo something else 
as a model ; to conform in figure or fashion {to). 

1382 Wyclif P/iii. iii. ro Configurid, or made lyk, to his 
deeth [1S82 R/um. configured to his death]. 1526 /'ilgr. 
Per/. (is.ji) 104 b. Configured & conformed .specy,-illy' to 
the ymage of y" son of god. 1858 Bu.siinki.i. - 9 rtv;/. New 
Li/e 33 Man Ls siiirit, a nature configured to God. 

T 2 . To represent by a figure or image, to figure. 
1630 Lane Sfjr/s Tale 45 TIudeal formes, configuringe 
All our sweet floweia, trees, fruites. 

3 . To fashion by combination and arrangement ; 
lo give an astrological configuration to ; to put 
logctlier in a certain form or figure. 

1652 Gauh! Magastnnn. 178 A witch works by a living 
dog, cat, mouse, rat, &c. Jhtt he [amngickin] by adead one, 
configured, constellated,, .painted. 1677 Halr Prim. Origt 
Man. iii.vii. 287 I'ihiulsn membra come togetlier, and con- 
figured into an hura.anc Shape. 1693 lii'.Nt ley Atheism 
iv. 8 Coining tiigctlier. .and so configuring themselves into 
Ilumnno sltapo. 1795 Ir. MeniePs P'ragm. II. 174, I could 
perceive iliat the gluTic was so configured as that, etc. 
b. Jig. To give a figure lo ; to shape. 

1847^ Hi' Alts A than, ISM.. in8 The rcsiirreclioii ., lirings 
fiirth tlie inmn.st life, and configures it cleared of nil dueep- 
tiw .'ippoaranrns. x88x Efoiu.rv Cohien I. R A. .ronceptioii 
. . by whicli the desire to Ictini was gradually directed and 
configured. 

Coufluable tkilufoi'nab’l), a, [f. Confine v. 

+ -AUliE,] 'i’o be confined, capable of confinement. 
x6to \V. FoLKiNniiASi Art o/Rnrvey ill. v. 74 Kegall Clii- 
iinlrte is solely confiiicablc to the King. 164X Jii'. Hali. 
Rem. /l'}{‘.r.(iC6o)9i> There is infinite vctsiic in tlie Almighty 
not cimfm.'ihlc lo ntiylinitls. X846 HiitT. IIkownu /’. wW. 
lip, I. V. t8 It were some cxlentuitinii of tlie curse, if in sn- 
dore vnilns iui, were coiifinealile unto (‘urporall exureiui- 
tions. X834 J. Scoi'i.'RRHin Orr's Circ.Sr., Clieni. 181 Gases 
tliat are eunlinalile hj' water. 

i‘ Coufiuage. Ok. [a. OF. confina/<e in same 
sense, f. coujin : see Confine jA- and -aoe.] .Situ- 
ation in reference to boundaries or adjoining lands. 

xfixo W. FoLKtNGttAM Art o/gurvey H. iii. st In Neigh- 
hournge it is not imiicrtinent to iiarlictilni ire. .tlie Confiiiage 
with Chiuninon, Wniul-luiul, other I.iirds ami Mniinnrs. 
Ibid, in. V. 72 The Coiifinni'c slicwes to what Lord, lluninir, 
C'nsieil, ^^:tllour, Ikc. tlie Kcruiccand Suitiign..is due. 

•|‘ Oonflnd, &. Ok, mre~'>. \p.d. I ,. ctw^nd-t’re, 
f. con~ altogether 4- ftmicre to cleave, sjilil.] 
i6« Ctu’Ki RAM iL, To Cut in piews, I'etsetaie, Conjinde. 

1 ' Confine, «. Ok. [a. l*. nmfm, -ftne border- 
ing, neiglibouring (*- 11 . eoitftna, eon- 

fin-is bordering, adjoining, having imitual l)Ound.s, 
f. fO)t- tojrether + finis end, limit, boundary.] 
Neighbouring, adjacent. 

XS79 J. Huiiiiii.s Gaping Gul/Ti viij, Great with nitoiher 
coniine goiieriinient. xtikx IIuriom Anat. Met. t. iii. tn. 
(16511 209 To discover the Streights ofMagellan, and Con- 
fine placc.s. x6m {jRQvnAHT /cabe/aisi, 1, Tlie Armorick 
islands, anti catifine regions of Hritanie. 

t Confine, Ok. Always ph confines ; 
also 6 -fins, -flnies. lad. L. eonfin-is, -fintm, 
neighbour, sb.use of confinis adj. : see prec.] pi. 
The inhabitants of adjacent r^ions, neighbours. 

XS3X Elvot Gov. 1. xx, I hftuc diuers confins and tieigh- 
homs. <rx334 tr. /'ol. Verg. Ping //AA (Camden) I, xor 
They became tcrrilile to there confutes. iS 5 S EnsN Deeatus 
III. i. 89 Exchaitgynge guide for housliolde stuffc with tlicyr 
confines wliiuhe sumewhat cstccme the same. XS98 Svlvhs- 
TttR il« Partus It, ii. Babylon {\(iOi) 420 If we lalke but 
with our ncere confines. 

Confine (kp’nfain'', Mostly in pi. oon- 
flnea. Also confynyo, 6 confyne,//. conflna. 
[a. F. pi. confms (in 14th c. also confncs'\=.\K. 
confni, -e, Sp. covjines, mcd.L. conftnes bounds, in 
Tv. mifinia Ijounds, pi. of confinium, and of con- 
firm neuter of coitffnis. Confine a. In iihaks. Lhii 
plural is eo'vfmes in senses i-a ; the sing, is always 
conji've, but this usually in tiie sense ‘ confinement ’ 
or ‘place of confinement’ (a sense also possible 
in the few instances of pi. conJi'ms')\ xa this sense 
the sb. may be viewed aa a direct derivative of the 
verb.] 

1 . 1 . pi. Boundaries, bounds, frontiers, borders; 
the bordering or bounding regions, border-lands. 

1348 IIallf, Chron. II, i7i b, Which, .animated y* Scottes < 
to make Kodes and I ncursions, into the coiifinet and marches ' 
of the Reelme. XSSS Eors Jh-cades Pref. lArh.i sx 
Tlii'Ntreme coiifines ^ Fgyp*. StiAKR. AW/, sy Jw/. 

III. i. 6 Wtien he enters the enniines of a Taiierne. X626 
IIacon .Sylva § 399 ‘rhe confines of the River Niger . . are 
well watered. x(iM K. Molcsworth Acc. Benmark in 1692 
fed. 3) (4 The Kll>e which is rather to be enteemed one 
of the Confines and Boundaries of ^bis Territories, 1748 
Anson's Toy, i. x. too We had ..arrived in the confines of , 
the southern Ocean. 1844 H.H, Wilson ^wV. /wrf/rt 111 . , 
160 As far as the western confines of China. trans/. • 
xTSy'GAMBAOo’ //(i>m/»/.(x8o9'i 3X The flap of j'our j 
saddle . . chafing you between the ctMnes of the Itoot and 
breeches. 

t b. Formerly in sing. Bounding line or surface, 
xsja Hulokt, Coafyne or bordoure, Confitiium, 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. IL 1. ao6 Which is the beginning and con- 
fine of the state and realme of Serifo the king of Mecca. 


1609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. xlvii. 20 The great sea from the 
confine directly, til thou come to Emath. 1675 Newton in 
Brew.stcr Li/e (1831) I. vi. 133, I thought light was re- 
flected., by the same confine or .superficies of the ethereal 
medium which refnicts it. 1715 Ciieyne I'hiles. Princ. 
Nat. Rclig. I. 8i In the confine of Air and Sal-Gem [reflex- 
ion] is stronger than in the confine of Air and Water. 

*{■ 2 . Region, territoiy. Rarely in sing. Ok. 
cx4oa Maundev. xvii.fiSsg) 183 Fro Jerusalem unto other 
confynyes of the superficialtee of the erlhe be^ondc. 1594 
SiiAKS. Rich, in, IV. iv. 3 Hccrc in these Confines sliTy 
liaue I lurkt. 1601 — /ul. C, in. i. 272. X646 G. D.iNir.i, 
I'oeins Wks. 1878 I. 24 Free, .is Musoius, & y® clearest 
Heads Of that blest confine. 1667 Milton /*. L. 11, 303 
Neerar our ancient .Seat; pcrliap.s in view Of those bright 
confines. 1670 Cotion Rspernoit i. ii. 55. 

3 . Jig. a. pi. The limits or bounds within which 
any subject, notion, or action, is confined. 

XS48 in STRYfE /iici Mem, II. App. R. 62 Princes have 
Ic.ss confines to their wills, x6ii Tournuuk At/t. Trag, ni. 
iii, Witliin the confines of iiumanitie. 1677 Oai.k Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 244 Doth not the vci-y natinc of n Definiiion 
e.veliide the Ileiiie from its cniifines'/ x86e Dickens Mat, 
Fr. III. vi. Beyond the confines of geograimy. 

\i. pi. The borders or ‘ border- land ’ between 
two regions of thought, classes of notions, portions 
of time, etc. 

1603 Holland PlntardCs ATor. 1328 Natures neuter nnd 
nicanc . . situate in the conlitics hetweeiiu gods and men. 
X69Z Benilev Boyle Lect, ix. 318 The nntrnw dnliioiis ciiii- 
fines between Virtue and Vice. 2698 Dryhen I 'irg. Ainefti 
VII. 579 Betwixt the Coiifinus of the Night nnd Day. xSxo 
SoUTiicY AV/orw/t XX. 7 Just on the confines of the day. 
X854 Bi(I'.w.stlk More It 'ortds ix. 14(1 Our aiitlior finds Iiiiii- 
self on the confines of a mystery. sing, 1722 Woli.asiun 
Relig, Nat. it. 37 It is iu> more a h.'iupincss, than it is an 
iiniKuipincss ; upon the cuiifme of hotn, but neither. 

II. (k^Infiii'ii] 4 . Ccnifiiiement ; limitation. 

*S97 SiiAKS. Linvr's Comf l, 264 Vow, liinid, nor sp.'ieu. In 
tliee [luvcj hath neither sting, knot, nor confine. ^ 1604 — 
(>/h, I, ii. 27 , 1 would nut niy viihuused free condition Put 
into Ciicuiiiscripiion, and Confine. /‘X785 IlititNS Winter 
N(„ Tliiiik on tile dniigeoti's giiiii confine. 1794 Maiiii.vs 
/'urs. Lit. (17081 -jou Hnclt is tlio Poet: bnli!, uitliont uni. 
fine, Imngiiiatiun's ‘rlnirter'd liliertiiic !’ 1875 BiiowNiN'r, 
inn Album i Kiirti sian/n seems to gather skirts around, 
And primly, trimly, keep tin; foot's cniifitie. 
t6. A iilacc of coiifmcmcnt, confining or en- 
closing iilace ; cnclosuix*. Ohs, 
x6oo SiiAlLS. -S'lOiu. Ixsviv, In wlni.e LOiiniic iiiiniiiri-il i. 
tliii store WIiIlIi shoiilil es.iiiiiili! wlieie >oiir eqiLilt giiw. 
1602 Ham. I. i. IS, 1 At jiis lihe im.k's] wainiin;, . 't'li' 
extraunganl, and eiiing Spitit,, liyvs To his iniiliiM'. Ibid. 
IL ii. U4U A goodly one, in wlilili tlieie nut iii.iiiy Coniine., 
Wards, mid I iiiiigeoiis. x6xo - Pemf. iv. i, t:'t. 2633 

1 *. Fi.i.n III R J'nrfle /si, 11, xix, Heiid* hm k iig.iiii to ah.it 
Confine it listfili. xdgo T. Bavly lletlu /'anctis 124 Vir- 
tues . . temple ns it is n ihorow-fare to ll•l||lHlrs, I like full- 
well ; Imt us it is a coiifiiic, I like the se.it no more than if 
fic fund sate me upon the stoole of sad re|Hiniaiice. 

Confine tkflnfal'n', v. [a. F, tanfincr in fame 
scnscE (15th c. ialvittre), nd. \%.ianjinate\u border 
ujion, bound, limit, H-t limits tn, baninti, limit and 
confine lo a place { f. conftno, ionfne bordering, 
bounding :--L. liordermg : .see CoNFfSK 

sb, (Cf, Pr, and Kp, cotiftnar, uietl.L. eonfiiiarc.}} 
1 . intr. To have a common boundary 01 frontier 
7wV/<; to border w, be adjacent fo. (Said of regions 
or countries, and of their iuhaliitnnts.) Now s'are. 

sSt^St. I'apers i/en. I'l/l, VI, 119 liis Countie of Fer- 
rnlo, whiche dotlie coiifyne in some paro-s witli tlie SwiLCs. 
1377 P.DKN fk Wii.Lus /list. Trav. a04 h, The prini'es wliii f, 
confine uppon that sen. x|^ Nohiii /'tniatcluiMi in Tlie 
countries wliiLh eonllne tlicre togetfiep xfisoT, I’liii.iwnr 
I'illare Cant. 136 The Woods.. coiilining to hhcti»tcr’s Hill. 
1694 K. Momswohiii e\cc. Bcttniark m\.^ p i.'ia 'llie Duke 
of llulstein . . incntiuneil last of tlnrsc Piinees that confine 
with Detiinark. 2700 Dkvui.n /‘ub/est (WCr Mef.xii. .48 
Betwixt Heav'ii, Kurlh, and Skies, there stand tnphiceCnii- 
fining on all three. 1840 /liu,kio, Mag. XI.VIIL '192 Tlie 
frontier line of tlie Persian empire ‘iimrthed’ or confined 
witli the Grecian. 

/g. 1647 F('i.li:k Good TA, in // - rsi This active 

plant, svitli visible niolion, dntli biirder and confine on sen- 
sible creatures. 1784 Dangerous/'anuedions I. sii, Abuse 
or evil always utmappily totifimng too nearly on komI. 
x88o Herlev 111 Macm, bfag. Nov. 43 1 he periods in which 
Uie domain of lii.stury confines wiili that of txilitics. 

1 2 , trans. To border on, bound. Ok. 
x6ai Iltti.i.ANn /’//»>' 1 . 1x9 [Cappadocia], letsseth by.. AH 
those n-ttlons in Asia bcfore-iLunira, confining many others. 
1607 Nosuen ,'inrt'syors />iai, 19 Kent . . and other Shires 
confining the Sea. 1694 R. MmisttORTW An’. Bfnmark 
led. 31 6 A State whlth is confined liy many Principalities 
is weak, evtwsed to many dangenw 
^•b. To Ecqiarntc an a boundary. Ok, 
x6ot II01.LANO Pliny 1 , 54 The moiintaincs Pj'renai do 
ccMifiiic Spaine and France one from the other, 

4 * 3 . To relegate lo certain liniita ; tii batiinh. 

*577 87 HotiNSiiEn Xeot. CAnw*. ‘i 8 o 6 » II. 27 Confining 
them for ever out of all the iwrts of his dominions. i6xx 
i^nAKS. WinleFs T. u. i. 194 So h;,ue we tlnnight it good 
From onr free person, she should be coiifnule. 2624 Hry- 
wuoD Gunaik, iv, 207 Aicippus intended to abrogate.. their 
lawes, for which he was connnd from .Sparta. 1637 — Royal 
King Kij, Ufe. .which as your gift Tie Keepe, till Heaven 
ami Nature Confine it hence, i 6 s 3 HoLcaon Procopius 
u s Sbee .. confined them single, and far asunder, to the 
remotest paru of Italy, 

4 , Tc shut up, imprison, immure, put or keep in 
detention. Const, in (formerly, transitional from 3, 
t intc). 

x5o2 Suaks. //am. t.v.tt Doom'd for a certaliie terme to 
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walke the night ; And for the day confin'd to fast in Fiers. 
x6io — Teti^. I. ii. 274 She did confine thee. .Into a clouen 
Pyne. Ibid. 361 Therefore vast thou Deseruedly confin'd 
into this Rocke. x6ao HortB Subsecune 293 Hee confined 
his onely Grand-sonne Agrippa Posthumus into the 
lland Planasia. 1697 Dryoen Georg, iv. 164 Confine 
the Tyrant, Gentl. Mag. LXI. i, 247 Boats were 

plying in the principal streets to relieve families that were 
confined in their upper apartments. 1836 M arsvat 3 Cuiiers 
iv, The three English Seamen were . . confined helow. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. £oz, Visit to Newgate, In one of which 
. .prisoners of the more respectable class are confined. 

b. To enclose or retain -within limits ; to fasten, 
secure, keep in place. 

1595 Shaks. yohn V. vii. 47 Within me is a hell, and there 
the poyson Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannise. 1597 — 
2 Heii. IV, I. i. 154 Now let not Natures hand Keepe the 
wilde Flood confin'd. 1616 Chapman Notner's Nytiuts, 
To Venus, All the helluine. That or the earth feeds or 
the seas confine. 1748 Smollett Rod. Random xx. His 
body was so sore & swelled, that he could not hear to 
be confined in his wealing apparel. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
§51 Iron stanchions, .let into the rock W way of confining 
the kant in its place. 1853 Reade Chr. yohmtone a; 'They 
had cotton jackets . . confined at the waist by the apron- 
strings. 187a E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. x. 174 To con- 
fine Its waters within high banks. 

5 . To keep or restrain (a person) within his 
dwelling, etc.; to oblige to stay indoors, or in 
one’s room or bed. Said of ill health, stress of 
weather, etc. ; usually in passive. Const to. 

1634 W. TinwHYT Bahads Lett. 396 Were I not confined 
to my bed. 1688 S. Pehton Guardian's Instruct, a, I am 
confin'd by a »eat uneasiness contracted by a Cold. 1708 
Swift Death Partridge, He grew ill, was confined first to 
his chamber, and in afew hours after to his bed. 1723 Db 
Foe Plagzee 79 Though I confined my family I could not 
stay within entirely myself. 1734 Berkeley Let. 19 Feb. 
Wks. IV. 214, I have been confined three weeks by gout. 
1^0 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl, II. 137 A rainy day confined 
him to the house. 

0 . To be confined', to be in childbed; to be 
brought to bed ; to be delivered of (a child). Cf. 
COM-FINEMENT 4. 

177a Mrs. Delany Corr. Ser. 11. I. 467, I believe Lady 
Weymouth will be confined in the month of DecL t86o J. 
Wolff Trav. 4 Adv. I. xii. 396 Here was Lady Georgiana 
Wolff confined of her first child. 

7 . fig. To keep within hounds, limit, restrict. 

XS97 Hooker EccL Pel. v. xlii, Those extraordinary gifts 
. .made it the harder to hold them confined within private 
hounds. 160s Shaks. Macb. m, iv. 24 Now I am cabin'd, 
crib'di confin d, bound in. To sawcy doubts, and feares. 
166a SnLUNorL. Orig, Sacr. ir. vii, § is Was God's Wor- 
ship to he confined to hh Temple at Jerusalem. 1754-63 
Hume Hist. Eng, I. xv. 385 On any condition which should 
confine him in the punishment of these offenders. 1763 J. 
Brown Poetry ^ mis, v. (1763I67 When the Melody was 
most confined in its Compass. 1771 Golds m. Hist. Eng. I. 
6a All the learning of the times was confined among the 
clergy. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 6a [We] pursued 
our sport, principally confined to the taking of samlets. 
1885 Clodd My tbs ^ Dr. 1. v. 91 Traditions . . not confined 
to the Old world. 


1 ). To confine oneself to ; to restrict one’s action, 
attention, etc., to ; to keep to. 

1649 Hall Cases Consc. iii. iv. 257 As a man.. apt to 
be mis-carried by his ^petite, confines himself by his vow 
to one dish, a 1698 Temple (J.l, If the gout continue, I 
confine myself wholly to the milk diet. 1747 Wesley 
Prim, Physic [1762) p. v, If they do not confine themselves 
altogether to eat either ‘ Bread or the Herb of the Field.’ 
*754 Sherlock Disc. (1739) I. vii’i. 239, I shall confine 
myself to St. Paul. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 462 
Churchill was . . directed to confine himself to thanks for 
what was past, 

+ 0. intr. for refl, Obs. 

Sir T. Browne Ef, iv. v, 187 Children,. per- 
mitted the freedome of both [hanjjs], do oft times confine 
unto the left. 167a — Lett. Friend xxiv. (1881) 143 To 
separate from.. received and customary felicities, and to 
confine unto the rigor of realities. 

+ 8. To bind to, restrain from (an action). Ohs. 

Ea-Su Orrery Partheti. (16761 12 Having first con- 
fin d mm to an inviolable secresie. 16&1 Shadwell Bury 
F. v. 211, I have confined you from flymg. 174a Lotid * 
Country Brewer i. (ed. 4] 8 The Maker, .is hereby confined 
not to change his Malt. 


9 . To restrain (the bowels) from acting, con- 
stipate; =BiNDe>. 4. 

T.- Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2,) IV. 831 The patient 
. . should have a dose . . m order that the bowels may be 
confined. ■' 


Confined (k^nfai'nd), fpl. a. [f. prec, + -mj 1.1 
Bounded, limited, restricted, restrained, shut up, 
enclosed, imprisoned, etc. ; see the verb. 

*5 ^ Sylvester Du Bartas (1641!, Assigning each a fit 
confined Sitting. 1644 H. Parker fits Pe^. 37 A lord may 
nave a more confined power over his slave, than he has over 
himself. 1719 De Foe Crttsee (1840) I. xiv. 232 Had. .Pro. 
vidence.. blessed me with confined desires. 1771 Contem- 
plative Man 1, 2, 1 shall therefoi e be vew short and confin'd 
m what I amgomg to say. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. 
m. (1813) 30 Trees . . planted in a confined space. 1878 
Physi^r. 89 The elastic force of the confined air. 
1790 Pennant Land. (1813)302 The Spinhuis .. 
where the connned sit under the eye of a matron spinning or 
sewing. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bos (i865) 23 In visiting the 
confined. ^ 

b. Of the bowels : constipated. 
i8w Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 193 When the bowels 
are loose in youth, thw commonly become confined in 
advanced kfe. 1871 Sir T. Watson PHnc. ^Pract. Physic 
(ed. s) II. 866 His bowels are irregular, often confined, 


C. Confined man, labottrer (Lincolnsh.) : one 
hired by the year, and so confined to work for the 
master who has hired him, 

x868 Gainsbttrgh Hews 27 June, A confined labourer, a 
married man who can clip sheep and work on a farm. 1886 
Cole S. IV. Line. Gloss., Confined man, — ‘ He was con- 
fined man at Aubur, and. would like to get a confined place 
again 1888 Daily Hews 20 July 3/7 'There are in Lincoln- 
shire a numerous body of ‘confined labourers '. 

Hence CoufimecUy adv . ; Confl'nedxiess. state 
or quality of being confined. 

1639 W. ScLATER Worthy Commwi. 36 The confinednesse 
of his finite humane N ature to one place. 1644 Digby Nat. 
Bodiesix. (1658) 79 The limitation and confinedness of every 
magnitude unto just -what it is. 1685 H. More Paraliy. 
Projihet. 40s f Applied] confinedly to these Elders, a rjSs 
Hoadiy Lett, liii, (R,). c xSoz Lamb Life * Lett. (1837) 1 - 
214 The beauties of Nature, as they have been confinedly 
called. Mod. The confinedness of the site. 

Confi'neless, a, rare. [f. Conpine sb,’^ + -less.] 
Boundless, unlimited. 

1605 Shaks. JI/aeA iv,_ iii. 33 Blacke Macbeth Will seeme 
as pure as Snow . . being compar'd With my confineIes.se 
harmas. 

Coufixienieut (k^faimment). [a. F. confine- 
ment (i6th c. in Littrd), f. confineri see -meet.] 

1 . The action of coniming, or (more usually) the 
fact or condition of being confined, shut up, or 
kept in one place; imprisonment. 

(Usually with objective genitive.) 

1646 Sir T. Browirs Pseud. Ef. X52 That darkenesse of 
earth, which was their naturall confinement, xfi97 Poiter 
Anitg, Greece iv. vi. (1713) 208 And so loose their Souls 
from their Confin enient& 1737 Swift Gulliver iii. ii. 187 
During niy_ confinement for want of cloathes, X773 yunius 
Lett.\xn.\\. M7 The confinement of his body within four 
walls. x8i6 SouTHcY Peels Pilgr. i. 26 As the fierce tiger 
in confinement lies. 1S34 Good Stttdy Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 190 
It IS rather the confinement and the want of usual exerci.se. 

2 , Restriction, limitation (to certain conditions). 

1678 Littleton Lat.^Eng. Diet,, A confinement, limi- 

tatw, restrietio, X69X Ray Creation Pref. (1704) 9 After a 
short Confinement to one sort of Dish. X738 R. Morris Ess. 
Anc. Arcltti. 33 To prescribe Rules of Confinement, as to 
the minuter Proportions. X789 Bentiiam Prine. Legisl. 
xvii. § i6 Confinement to .ware diet. 1846 J. Baxter 
LiAr. Praci. Agric. 97 Confinement to the same stock, a 
breeding from animals of the same blood. 

t b. A restriction or limit. Obs, ran. 


JEm. xaylor o-r. jLxewf, it. vii, 30 ihe. .question. . 
which were tlie places of the right and the schismaticall 
temple, the confinements of the whole religion. 
t 3 . An obligation, a personal tie. Obs. 

*654 Earl Orrer-y Pertheu, (1676) 660, 1 had nobler con- 
finements thw profit to keep me in her Father's Court. 
Ibid. 693 A Prince, -who by many confinements merited 
my Service. 

4 . spec. The being in diild-bed ; child-birth, 
delivery, accouchement. (The ordinary term for 
this_ in colloq. use : see Confine v. 6. The ME, 
equivalent was Our fadfs bands, bonds, or bends : 
see BandI 1 c, BbndI i d, BondI i c.) 

1774 Mrs. Delany Corr. Ser, u. (1863) II. 13, I feel un. 
comfortable not to be able to come to her when she is under 
her confinement. x 8 xi Park in Medico-Chimrg. Trans, 
II. 298 Mrs. b. whom I was engaged to attend in her firbt 
confinement. 1861 Flo. Nightingale Nnrsius; 41 Women 
oT? r T?T “®calt confinements. X870 E. Pf acock Ralf 
bkirl. III. 211 Just recovered from her confinement. 

t Co’ufiuer^. Obs. [f. Confine rA oxv. (i, 2) 
-k-EBb (Daniel accents rn/j/fvztf?-.)] 1 . One who 
dwells on the confines ; a borderer, neighbour. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stvffe (X871} ix The . . Franchises, 
and privileges she [Varmouthl is endowed with, beyond 
all her confiners. x6s6 Earl Monm. A dot. fr. Parnass. 223 
longer confiners, but inland inhabiters, 
a x68a Sir T. Browne Tracis xii. 187 [He] maybe a terrour 
unto the confiners on that sea. 
b. transf. and fig, 

in WottoH. (1672) 19 Lime 

and WOTd ar^nsomable, and. , unfit Confiners. x6a6 Bacon 
§ 6og The Participles or Confiners between Plants 
and Living (features, are such chiefly, as are Fixed . . as 
are Oysters, Cockles, and such like. * . . as 

2. (^e living within the confines, an inhabitant. 
XS97 Daniel Civ. Wares 1. Ixix, Happie confiners you of 
other Ipdes. 1611 Shaks. Cymb, iv. ii, 337 The Senate 
hath stirr d vp the Confiners, And Gentlemen of Italy. 
ConfLliex^ (k^nfaimw). rare, [f, Conpine v. + 
-ebI.] One who or that which confines, 
x6m W hitlock ZooUmia 344 Such worth . . is so its own 
Confiner by pious and virtuous Resolves, that it needs no 


Confimag (k/rnfaPniq), Vbl. sb. [f. COHPINB V. 
•f - ingx.j The action of the vb. Conpine, 
t a. Bordering ; b. Restricting within bounds. 

Sandys Europe Spec. (16521 156 By reason of their 
Mere and dangerous confining with the Great Turke, 1608 
Wks. I. 68^ Set foimes of pr^er . , are aiudged to 
be a kinde of confining and limiting of Gods Spirit. ® 
Confi'uixig, ppi. a. [f, as prec. + -inq2.] 

J !• Bordering, neighbouring, adjoining, adjacent: 
cf. Conpine v. i. (Often placed after its noun, as 
a participle; cf. adfacent, adjoining^ Obs. 

ceres vs, iii. To dallie with confining 
Potentates. 1605 Camden Rem. 93 In Nomandy and the 
countriK confining. xfl54 Cokaine Dianea i. 57 To raise 
^rmy would . . beget suspicion in his confining 


2 . That confines ; bounding, limiting, restricting, 
etc. ; see the verb. 

X395 Shake, ^ohii ii.i. ssSEiicn thy confining shores, ux^x 
Boyle fj.i. Make one man's fancies or failings, confining 
laws to others, X887 A. Au.stin Pr. Lnufer in Atheuxurn 
3 Dec. 742/3 By whose fermenting may his fancy rise Be- 
yond the level of confining fact. 

Confinity (kpnfnnli). No\y rare or Obs. [a. 
F. confinite (i4lh c. in Littre), f, confin or L. 
conftnis : see -ity ; cf. affinity^ The po.s-ition of 
bordering on something else ; neighbourhood, con- 
tiguity, adjacency. (Jit, anclyf^*;) 

XS44 PiiAER Regim, Lyfe (1560) (J iij b, For confiiiitie of 
the matter, I entend to wryte .‘.omewhat of tiic iiotiree, and 
of y“ mylke. XS93 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 133, I sliall 
not neede to prooue the confinitic between [chemj. X730-6 
Bailey (folio), Confinity, Ne.irness of Place. 1743 Bliss 
Carter tr. Algarotti on Nesvton II. 37 Systemswinch .sup- 
posed Colour might be changed by Refraetiun, Reflection, 
the Confinity to Shadow. x^8 lUaikw. Mag, I.XIV. 379 
The confinity with agitated France, and cuiiseiiucntly a 
more active aflinity with its ideas. 

II Confi'niuin. Obs. rare. (L. conf Tnium, f. 
conflnis : sec Conpink j/l] Coniine, limit, bounds. 

1683 Sir T, Browne Chr. Mor. 100 To approach the 
apogeum of their natures, and to be in the confiniiim of 
spirits. 

Confirm (kpnfo’jm),®. Forms; g-C conformo, 
4-7 -flrme, 6 -fyrmo, 6 - -firm. [MIC. confer me~n, 
a. OF. eonfermc~r confirmarc to make linn, 
strengthen, establish, etc., f. con- together, alLo- 
gether +firwdrc to strengthen, make fast, i.finn-us 
Fibm, fast. In igtli c. assimilated both in F. and 
Eng. to the L. spelling. 

From i4tli to i6th c. coiifiriii and conform were often con- 
fused : see note to Conform p. and cf. Coni ohmaum., Con- 
formation, CoNFOBMiiY, The following arc examples of 
conform for confirm (conferm), 

X377 Langl. P. pi. B. XIII. 2x3 And conformen [v.r. mn- 
fermen, -firmen] faiintekynes. c 1386 Chauci.k Dot tods T. 
i36 (Harl.) Eek selie Conformed l6-/i'.t/ confermed) was in 
such soverayn bounte.] 

1 . Irans. To make firm or more firm, to atlil 
strength to, to settle, establish firmly, 

A1300 Cursor M. 25390 (Cott.) J>is worti amen . , conferms 
al [is] forwit said._ c X300 Beket 430 Lttwes thcr licoth and 
cusiumes, that, ,bi the Kyng Henries dai. .i.conrermutl were 
..that noman thera3Bims. x 393 Guwi.K(‘m{/: III. 191 Pile 
• • Hw regne in good estate confermeth. x59x'Kiiaks, i Hen. 
V i ,v, V. 43 His alliance will t unflrme our iie.'u.e. x6ix Biiii.r. 
a Rings XV. 19 That his liiind might be with him, to con- 
“pu the kingciome in Ins- liantl. a 1703 UoKrtiiT Da N, 
Mark v._ 34 I'o preserve it [he.'ilthj, to recover it, and to 
confirm it. xSsa Procti.r (B, Cornwall) Misc, Poeins, Dis- 
tante doth but confirm .. a love sublime. xB?* Fhilman 
Norni. Conq. (1876) IV, xviii. aoy To confirm his dominitm 
by fortresses and garrisons. 

b. To establish by long conlinimnce, rentier in- 
veterate (a disease, etc.). See Conpibmed i b. 

2 , To make valid by formal authoritative assent 
(a thing already instituted or ordained) ; to ratify, 
sanction. 


... uciiii; raiiiieu, ami 

sanctioned anew, by a successor of the original grantor. 

S. Eng. Leg, I. S9/*79 fieiol Frauncey.s .. To con- 
fermi is ordre a-risht toward Kome he wende, 1397 R. 
G1.0UC. f i7®4' 3*4 IHa] oinfermcde :d so pc defies i'at ober 
kynges hadde er yjyuc perto. [x3xx-x3 (Vwr/ertdated a j 
Apr, 930' tnt. Dipt.v, 235 Ich /Koelstan. .grantyc and ton- 
iirmye by Sisse minre ehartre.] cxaoo Waunokv. (Roxli.) 
XXXIV. 156 Oure haly fader be Pa|>Q base ratified and cou- 
fcrined my buke. 150 M. Com. Prayer, Confirmathm 
irefy X hey may then themselves.. oi)enry.. ratify and cou- 
tirin[x549conreRs] the same [baptismal vows]. 
Cmsecr.Bps.vh.JSt^l*a\i\ 4. and Cardinall Poole, .confirmed 
an Ordinations m Edward the sixtiis time indiflercntly. 
X76S Blackstonr Comm, i, L 127 The great charter , , tifi* 
iS'JifiL*-/™!?' aftewards .. confirmetl in 


^ -;enry the third. 'x78i ' g 7 ubon" 7 W/.’ 

/>. Ill, 52 Ibis moderate sentence was confirmed ity tlie 
“HI confirmed by the archbishop. 

x8x8 Lswsb Digest fed. 2] VI. 147 Where a codicil ratifies 
and confirms a wiJJ. ife, Cortls Il/st. PSnel. *14 Accord- 
ing to Sir Edward Coke it [Magna Chartu] lias been thirty- 
two times solemnly confirmed by acts of parliament. xSee 
Srumas Const, Hist, f.ng, (1877) If> J41 The Lharter.t were 
confirmed by inspeximus on the teth [Oct. 1297]; the king 
on the S^th of November at Ghent confiimed Icoth the char- 
Urs and t]ie new artn le.s. X875 Dubik Health Ail g ««4 
Bye-laws made by a Local Autfiurity. .shall not take efiett 
umess.. confirmed by the Local Government Board. 
fig, Sidney Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 4a Dauid hod so 

i God, as to confimie adulterie with murthur, 

I realise Z Their passing through the Sea 
, . did seal up, and • . confirm that Moses was by the Dird 
dented to bee. .a I-e-sder of his people, 
b. Const, a pcrsoti to or in a dignity, position, 


sha()ele 

— "'U'”" “““ einiiermcu were. 1480 

Csxton ChroTt. Eng. ccxxxvi, 258 Tho that were those to 
ois.shopi»s .sees . . myxt be cunfermed to the same of hir 
metro^fitanea 1535 CpvhBDALE x Mate. xi. 37 Thekynge 
. .confirmed him >n^e hye presdiode. 1577-87 Holinskku 
He was j,ishop of Couentrie, 

X007 bHAKs. Cor. u. 111. 2x7 Hee’s not confirm’d, we may 
deny hmyet. i7xa Hearhb Ce/frrt. III. 387 Yesterday Mr. 
John Ked wro TOnfirm'd m C^gregation Profeasor of 
Geometry. 1803 Nelson 3 Nov. in Nicolas Disi. [18 *5) V. 
1803 , 1 congratulate yam on being confirmed awl . . I shall 
1^ glad to put you into a good Frigate. x886 Vi le & 
Cosjftmua, applied to an ofitcer 
whose hold an appoiAtmcnt ui ooade permanents 



CONPIRM, 


COITPIBMATOB. 


o. Const, (a possession, title, etc.) to a person : 
to ratify the presentation or bestowal of. 

c 1325 Coer de L, 3664 Make liyin Sawdoun . , and rycheste 
kyng: Confirmc it hymand hy.sofspriiig. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, (1810) iia pe kyiig for hLs seruise confermed his Ryfi. 
*574 ir.Liilleto/i's Tenures 106 a, If I by my dede confirme 
y“ q.sLate of y ' tenant for lermo of yerc.s. 1593 Shahs. 
3 lien. VI, 1. 1, 17Z Conlirnic the Crowne to me and to mine 
Heirc!!. *794 Palmy Evid . ii. vi. (1817) 134 Claudius, .con- 
firmed to Agrippa tlio dominion which Caligula liad given 
him. x8si TuiiNiiR Dorn. rUxhit. II. ii. 48 The Church of 
St. Olavc, Southwark, was confirmed to the prior and con- 
vent of St. Pauems, of Lewes. 

3 . To make firm, strengthen, establish (any one 
in a habit, practice, disposition, etc.). 

<**300 _C«rwi>' 7 l/._soo (Cott.) pai [angcl.sj ware confermed 
pi'll’ aLs titc, pai mai neuermar held til il. c X386 Chaucer 
Poctods T, 136 She Confermed was in .swiuh souerayn 
bountoe That, etc. *413 Lyho. Pitgr. Soiute 11. lii. (1839) 
34 Hu was coiifcrmyil 111 malyco. *349 Latimer Ploughcrs 
(Aril.) ao 't’o confirmc them in the .same fayeth. 17x8 /Or<f- 
tkinker No, fix. 38 [IIcJ has employed his Time . . only to 
confirm Himself in Absurdities. x8a4 Byron Juan xvi. Ii, 
Perliaps. .'J’o laugh him out of his supposed dtsmay ,. Per- 
haps. .10 confirm him in it. 

4 . To strengthen spiritnally. 
rxi30o H, R, Psalter 1 . [li] 13 Conferme mo wyp pyn holy 
go.st. IS49 Pk. Com, Prayer, Confirmation, Conlirin and 
.strength them with the inward unction of thy Holy Ghost. 
X872 Ruskin Rarte's N. § izi Men who.su passions weic 
tempered, and wliusc hearts confirmed, in the calm of these 
holy places. 

6. Ecd. To administer the religious rite of 
CoNPniM.VTKiN to ; formcjly * to bishop 
c 131^ Khokeham 'J'htt bisschop these wordu.s seth . . 

' Ich sign! the with .signe of croy.s, And with the creme of 
helu Confermi 1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. xv. 449 Til it he 
iTystmifd in crystes name and confermed of pe hissliop, It 
is hclhunc n.s to hciieneward. 1480 Caxton Chroii, Ruff. 
IV. (1590) 39A lie ordeyned that a divide sholde be con- 
fyrmed ns .suone ns it myghl, namely after it was crystened. 
1494 Paiiyan V. cxxxi. 1x4 This chytde., was brought to the 
itoly liisHop Amandui to he confermed, heyng than of the 
age of xl.^dayea. 1549 Pk. Com, Prayer, Confirmation 
Pref., It is thouglit good, that none Tierenfccr .shall lie 
coiilirmcd, hut such as can .say the Arlicle.s of llic Paith, 
tlic Iiord's Prayer, and the 'J'en Commandments ; and can 
also answer to |the| iiuestions of this short Catechism. *739 
Neal llisi. Purit. I. 938 'J’liey disliked the Custom of 
(’onfiiming Cliildrcn, as soon ns they could repeat the l.tird's 
Prayer antUlieir Catechism. X863 Mis.s .Sewell Uiiml>se 
ofi Ivorld vi. 45 ' .She has been treated quite like a grown-up 
girl,’ continued Mr.s, Cameron.. 'You know we had lier 
confirmed lust year.' X885 Arnold Calk. Piet, s.v. Con- 
firmation, The Greeks and ( >rientals give il immediately 
after linptihin, and in the West down, to the thirtuenen 
century a cliud was confirmed as soon after baptism as 
possibre. .But the Kuinan Caleuliism advises tiiat confirma- 
tion .sliuuld not he given till the age of reason. 
ahsol. 1730 in Pictoii Jl^ool AInnie. Itec, (1886) II, ifig 
Tlie Ixird Bishop of Cliestcr is to. .confirm in this town. 

0 . To make firm, fortify, eneourage, strengthen 
(in an opinion, action, or puniosc). 

X483 Caxton Rt, IVeue/r, 17 f»o ye confermed by the 
lyceiice of myn auclurite, *648 Mili'un Ttunre Kings 
(xfiso) x3 'L'liese words [Deut. xvii. 14] confirm us that the 
right of choosing, yea of changing their own Government, 
is . . in the I’eople. X7X< Pofk Iliad ii. 398 Warriours like 

J ou . . By brave examples should confirm the rest. *751 
OHHSON Rambler No. 168 P s When Mackbeth is confirm- 
ing himself in the horrid purpose. *802 Mar. EnaswoKTK 
Atoral T. iiSifi) I. v, 99 llo was confirmed In this opinion. 
+ ta. rejl. and pxss. To be firmly resolved. Ohs. 
X382 WvCLii' Rsek. xxiv. i The king ofBabiloyne iscon- 
ferniyd n^ens Jerusalem to day, ^1386 Chaucer Alelib, 
rSii, [ ussente and cunfurine me to Imve pees. <1x658 
KoRiJ, etc. Witch Rdm. i, i, I am confirm'd, and will re- 
solve to do What you chink most heiiovefiil. 

7 . To corroborate, or add support to (a statement, 
etc.) ; to make certain, verify, pul beyond doubt. 

<•1384 CiiAiJt'ER It. Fame 11. 953 To confirmc my reasoun 
Thou wost wcl tills. a-x\ys Knt. de la TotirU^bi] 53 To 
conferme thib..oiiro I.ordc hathe shewed his myracles in 
these two chirches. X5^x R. Coi’lano Guydon’s Quest, 
Ckirurg,, This reason is confyrmed by an example yt 
Heni^ de Maundeiiille putteth. 1605 .Siiaks, Macb, v. i. ax 
Hailing no witnesse to ronfirme my speech. 17x2 Addison 
Sbeet, No. 305 r 4 The New.s . . lias not been yet confirmed. 
1837 UihRAKLt Veueiia iv. ii!, Her altered haliits confirmed 
the suspicion. 1875 Jowicrr Plato (cd. 3I IV. 99 The tesci- 
muny of Xenophon is thus confirmed by that of Plato, 
t b. with obj. and inf. conipUmtit. Ohs. rare. 
xjjBd A. 1 >AV line. Secretary 1. (1635 ( 33 These and such 
like.. are confirmed to be unhonest. 
f 8. To affirm, assert, maintain that. Ohs. 
e *380 Wycliv iVks , ti88o) 358 Jif l>e chirchc of )>c» pre- 
latis confermen imt }>is is ^ gospel of crist. c 1540 Piigr, 
T. vft With an othe confirmid and said, that 1 Iiad re- 
hersid nothing but popry. *579 Lvly F.nphnes (Arli.) 43 
Doth not Aristotle alledge and confirme, that Nature 
frameth . , nothing . . vnperfect. *668 Culppfpkk & Cole 
Partkol, Amt, lit. tii. 133, 1 am not of their oiiinion who 
confirme lliat this Spirit is Generated in. .the Brain. 

1 0 . To make quiie sure in an opinion or as to a 
matter ; to assure, moke certain, convince, Ohs. 

X607 B. JoNSON Volfime lu i. 39 Pray you, sir, confirm me, 
Were there three porpoises seen above the bridge, As they 
give out ? 1622 Flktchkr PegMds Push t, i. We are all 
confirm'd 'twos a sought ijuarrd, X638 Koro Fatuies v. i, 
I am confirm'd the lady, liy this time, proves hU scum as 
well as laughter. *707 K. war» Iludtbras Rediv, (17x5) 
It. !x, Tlie Battel they had won Confirm'd them all was now 
their own. xvsa Klixa Haywoou Brit. Reclnse 135 If be- 
fore..! tbougnt tliehc Ladies were mistaken, I was now 
confirm'd they were so. tjjt Golosh. Hist. Eng, IV. 309 
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The miuistry was no sooner confirmed in the account of liis 
arrival, .than, etc. 

1 10. To stiengthen, invigorate ; to make firm, 
support (physically). Ohs. 

1542 Boordh Dyetary xi. (1870) a6i Good breadc doth 
comforte, confyrme and doth stablysshe a inannes herte. 
X578 Banister Hist. Man in. 43 [Lig.-imcnth] issue out . . 
from the hinder nai I of the Spondillcs . . to confirmc the 
Vertebres. i6xx Biule Isa, xxxv. 3 Confirme the feeble 
knees. x66s J. Wisiiu Sione-IIeng 11735) 74 'J’his way of 
confirming great Stones in Hulloings. 1682 N. O. tr. 
Boilcau's Butrin in. 1x4 A Truncheon .strong Confiims his 
staggering .steps. x7is-^so Pope Jfiad v. 155 His nerves 
confirm'd, his languid spirils chear'd. 

11. To make firm in consistence ; to solidify. 
Ohs. rare. 

1663 J. Si'ENCunPr'orf/jfA’f Pref., That the Ghosts assum'd 
an aicry . . body to appear in, which was confirm’d by the 
cold of the night. 

Oonfirmable (kjlnfa'imab’l), a, [f. Conpium 
V . I- -AIII.J 5 (on L. type *coHfr»iahilis ) : cf. rare OT. 
coujermable in Goclef.] That may be confinned, 
capable of confirmation. 

X646 SikT. 11 kownk/’x<v/</. II. 11.58 It is evidently true 
and confirmable by every exiienmcnl. 1689 Col. Rcc, Penn. 
1 . 316 Lett yo Laws you pass, be Confiimablc by me. 

if Formerly often confused witli CoNFoiiMAniiK : 

1525 Lo. Berners Froiss, II. xx. 38 Fraunccs Atremnn 
dyde acquylc liymsclfe valyaiitly and confyrinablc to tliu 
peace. 1533 More Let, to CrmntvellVPesi. X49C/(i A mind 
ns law.Trd « as confirmable, as reson could, .recpiirc. 

i‘ Confi'rmauce. Ohs. [f. Conpium v. or I.. 
mtfirma-re -)■ -anok : OF. had confer mante, -firm- 
ance (13th c.), which however appears to have 
been obs. long before the Eng, word is found.] 
Confirmation. 

1588 K. Parke tr. Mentloads llisi, China 3C8 For tlie 
confirmancQ tliercof. x6oa Warner Alb. ling. ix. ii. (ifns) 
931 Ignatius llicn conceited had his sect, Anil crau’ii con- 
firmancc of liic Pope. 1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Efi 
XiU Whereof Lliey aflbrd us a remarkable confirniance. 

Gonfirmand (kpmfaimai*nd). [ad. L. con- 
ftrmatul-tis fit to be confirmed, from confirmiire 
to OoNii'UiM,] A candidate for confirmation. 

1884 Ch. Times XXII. 9B5 It would he desirable for tlie 
Tiiocesan . . to examine the confirniands . . before he admin. 
i.stered the Iioly rite. 1887 Ch, A’m 15 July, Altliough it 
is apijoiiiied to be learnt by ali confirmands, it .says iiulhlng 
about confirination. 

Confirmation (kfmfojmtfi'Jnn). Also 4 con- 
form-, 4-6 oonfyrm-. [a. OF. confrmation (I3lh 
c. in (luUef.), ad. L. comirmdimi-em, n. of action 
from eonfirmare to 0 »ni'iwm. ('I'he inherited 
form of the I<. word in OF. was co/Jermaison,)] 

1 . The action of making firm or suie ; strengthen- 
ing, settling, establishing (of institutions, opinions, 
etc,). 

1480 Caxton Chrou, F.ng. tv. (isao) nS/x For tlie con- 
fyrmacyon of his kyngdome. x549(MBr.) lik. Com, Prayer 
loo Fur tlie more confyrmacion of tlie fayth. 1585 Aar. 
.Sandvs Sernt, (X84XI 87 For the confirmation of our weak 
faith, 1825 T. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 343 Confirmation 
of your . . belief. 1876 Fkkbhak tfonn, Cong, V. xxii. 24 
For the better confirmation of their title. 

tb. Physical strengthening. Ohs. rare. 

x^ Sir T, Brownu Pseud. Efi tr. iii. 73 [The Ioad.stone] 
may. .nfiford a confirmation unto parts relaxed. 

2 . The action of confirming or ratifying by some 
additional legal form. 

Confirmation o/a charter', see Confirm v, a. Confirm- 
aiion of the Charters iCotfirmatio Chartamm) applied in 
Kng. Hist, spec, to the confirmation of Magna Charla and 
the Charter of the Forests by Edward I in 1297. 

X382 WvcnF Ileb. vi. 16 The ende of nl her coniroucrhye, 
or debate, is an ooth to cotifcrinacioun. 1473 4 in Acc, I.d. 
Treas, Scott, I. 2 (Jam. Hupp.) Anc confinnaciunc of aiic 
charter to Joline Lord Semple of the landis of Mont- 
grenane, xoox .Shak.s. Alt's Well ii. Hi. sfi. X647 •‘’J’RIggb 
Anglia Redhi, iv. ix. (18541 313 'Hiat confirmation of ail the 
precedent articles shall be procured from the parliament. 
179a A. Young Tran, France 119 ITicy then innnediately 
passed a confirmation of their preceding arrets. 1875 Stusds 
Const, Hist. Eng, (1877]) *17 ^'he supplemental^ acts 

by wliich tlie Confirnmtion of the Ciiartcns was affirmed 
and recognised.. e.specinlly as the close of the lung dispute 
aliout the limits and jururfiiciions of the Forests. 1876 Free- 
man Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 365. 

b. The confirming of a person in a dignity, etc., 
or of a {Kissession, etc., to a {icrson. 

CX330 K. Brunne Chron, (1810) 143 Richard his palllon hi 
messetigere did cum, & his confirmacion fro be cuurte of 
Rome. *557 Order of HospitaUs B vi, After the coiifirma- 
tion of the said election by the Ixinl Maior. 1632 IIavwarii 
tr. Piondi's Rromena 89 Obtained of the king the ufiice 
uf Admirall . .and got the confirmation thereof. *886 I 'ork 
Herald 7 Aug. 5/5 Confirination of the Siieaker. 

c, spec, in Eccl. The formal ratification of the 
election or other appointment of a bisliop. 

cjno K. Bkunnb Chron, 1x810)309 pe pniie per of was 
paicu 7 mad pe Confimiaciun. Maister Btcuen of I-angtuiio 
Er.sehiss.hop salle lie, ^1425 Wvntoun t'nwi. vii. v. syj 
De Byschope Robert . . Of pe archebyschape of Vhork had 
Confirmatyowne.^ x8a6 Ciiittv Plaekstont 1 . 378 Without 
which confirmation and investiture the elected bishuii 
could neitlier be couMcrated nor reimive any secular profits. 
*882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Rue. II. 37 Confirmation is 
performed under the authority <» the Metropolitan, acting 
for the whole Province or Church. 

8. The action of confirming, corroborating, or 
verifying; verification, proof; see CoNiniiM 7. 

*4*9 in Sills Ortg. Lett, it> I. 72 To hafie cm off ther 


captayncs into Eugclond, flbr to make confirmaiion of itiys 
matier. 1587 Thynnb in Holinshed HI. iS7a Fpr ilie con- 
firmation whereof, .tliou shall find an ample discourse in 
my booke, 1747 Col. Ree. Penn. V. 150 In confirmation of 
what we say we gi\ e you this string of Wampum. *768-74 
Tucker Zr, Nat. (1852) II. 170 , 1 should think, to use the 
ncw.spaper phrase, the thing merited confirmation. 1769 
funius Lett, xxix, *ii It hardly wants the Confirmation 
of Expel iencc. 1831 Fond lanqu e ling, tuuter 7 A dministr, 
(*837) II. 99 The achievements of Kt. George waul con- 
firmation in the particular of the Ur.agun, 

b. A confirmatory statement or circumstance; 
in /diet, the confirmatory part of an argument. 

*553 T. Wilson Khet. 4 b, The confirmacion is a dcfla- 
raeiun of our awne rc.Tsnns, willi assuied and coiistauiit 
profes. 1604 SitAKs. 0 th. iii. iii. 323 Trifles light as air 
Am to the jealous confirmation siiong As proofs of holy 
writ. 1648 H. G. Ir. Palcac's Prince 109 [To observe] the 
parts of Eloquence, and to separate the Exoi ilium from the 
Narration, and the Coiifiriiiaiiun from the Kiiiloguc, 1709 
Sn:i-.i.E & Aodison Tatter No. 136 r 8 'I'his Day cuine 
in a Mail from Holland, with a (Jonfirmation of our late 
Advices. 1876 J. H. Ni.wmah Hist, Sk, 1 . 11, xi. 391 He., 
adruilly converts apparent objeclioiis into cunfirmalions uf 
ills argument. 

4 . Law. See quots. Also as in 2. 

*495 Act XI Hen. VII, c. 41 8 a Allpntenies, coniirniaeions 
and graunte.s made to any persona . . of tlie sanic Cuslelles. 
*574 tr, Littleton's Tenures io6n, Adedeof c'<mliinuu.iun 
is good and vailable, wlicrc in the same case :i dede uf 
release is not good nor vailalile. 1628 Cuke On Litt, aijs b, 
A Confirmation is a coniieyance of an estate or right in 
c.ssc, whereby a voidable c.state is made sure and vnauold- 
ablc, or wherciiy a particular estate is encreasud. *767 
liLACKSiONE Comm. II. 395, *8x8 Ckuisc Digest (ed. »} 
IV. 87 AH leases made by tenants fur life hccoinc ab.soluiely 
void hy their death ; so that no . . act, by the peisons 
entitled to the remainder or reversion, will operate as a 
coiifirniiition of iliem. ibid. V. 351 A hue may also operate 
as a confirinatioii of a former estate, wliicli was liefuru 
defeasible, 

6, /iff/. A iitc administered to baptized iievsons 
in various Christian Churches ; furmcrly called 
‘ bishoiiing ’. 

In tlic Ruinan ami Greek Cliiiichcs, alw.ay.s rei koned one 
of the .seven sacraments, and in these and in tin: Chtiri'ii 
of Kiiglanii held to convey or he the vehltjc of special 
gr.Tcu which ‘ roiifirms ' or strengthens tlie rctitiient for the 
practice of the Christian faitli. 

Down to the 13th c. coiifirniiition w.'is administered imine- 
dhalely or .soon .'ifter hapih.mCis still in the (|reek Cliuri lo ; 
since tliat time, it has iKieii usuully dcferreil in the We> tern 
Churches till tlie ‘years of iliscieiion'. In the t hurih of 
England iiiul some, other Kefornu’d Clitirches, I’.inclidati's are 
reiiuired jiiildiuly and perstmiilly to renew, tatify, and ' 1 011- 
fnm' ihcir h.aptisni.il vows (.eu Coniium r*. a, iiuot. 
and .'iro tlien admiiied to the full privileges of the Cliiirch. 

X303 k. Urunm: llandt, Synne 9790 J 7 c so.unde »svr.i- 
iiient..Vs griiiinteile of [w bysshnp homie, Men kalle hyt 
confyrmacyuun. 13B7 TnaMSA Hidden iRoll»i VI, 159 p*» 
hih projire name was i-cliaunged, as it hiuipeb in cunnmM- 
cioun of children, a *400 Retig. Piects/r, Thornton MS. 
(1867I 37 Confirmecione . . conrenmys he Holy Gatte one 
man bat eu cristenede. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. 
tv. 3yx Ordeyned that a chykie sholde have a godfatlier 
anda godmother at the tyme of baptysynge, ana also une 
nt tliB conryrmacyou. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Confirma- 
tion Fref„ To the end tliat Confirmation may 1 » ministered 
to the more edifying^ of hueh^^as shall receive it, etc. 3555 
Fardle p’oeions 11. xii. 378 Bisliupping, wliiciie the Ijitines 
calle Confirmaciun, a confirming, .or afluwyng uf that went 
before: is ihcsecoiideS.’icramenie, *651 ltAXTkK/>{(l Bapt. 
*30 The old order of Conlirmation liy Bishops, wliidi was 
to lie done upon Profession of ilie Faith. *803 W. (inowiN 
Life Chancer I. 54 The rite of lonfiimation, according t» 
the Konian Catholic dt'fipliiie, is alw.ijs itibsequeiit . . to 
the first communion. i8i6 J. 11 . SiKUAKr Mem, W, C. 
Siewart iv. (ed. 3)73 The Itisfioii. .had directed them not to 
present themselves fur Cunfirinaiion till they were lifteeii, 

b. jf/atue of confirmation ; see (juots, 

*628 Coke On Litt, 3 a, If a man tie bapttxed by the name 
ofThonias, and after at his eonfiriiiation by the bisliop he 
is named John, he may pitrcliase hy the name of biscon- 
lirmation. Ibid. Whose name of hatnism was 'nioraas, and 
bis name of confirmatiuii Fram is. svBs Arnoi ii Caih. Piet. 
E.V., It is usual to take another ChrlstEn name at roiifirma- 
tion, which however is not used aftenvards in siening the 
name. 

U Formerly confused with Corfobmatidn, q.v. 
CoBfixmaidve (k^fnfirjiniltiv^, a, and sk [.'tii. 
J^. confinmtiv-ns, t ppl.stcm of L. cottfirmura : 
see -IVB, Cf. F. confirmatif, -ivt, 16th c. m Littrc.] 
A. adj. Having the i>roi>erty of confirming, 
eslnblishing, or making sure or certain. 

a *633 NAi'NroN Fr.tgtn, Reg. fed. i) in Select. Ilarf, 
Misc, 11793) *73 With tlie celestial liond (iunfirmative 
religion) whtcli made them one. 1654 Earl Orrery Par- 
then, (1676) 935 \ cunfirmatiic argument. *755 Maui ss 
/nsuntmes 1 . 468 The Peace of Breslau of 174?, and that 
of Dresden 1745, confirniative nf the precedent one. *88* 
Mokuan Conirw, N, Amer. Rthnot, IV. 13 'I'hcy had a 
negative as well os a confirmative vote. 

tB. sh. Something that confirms or exprt:s.-ic‘s 
confirmation. Chs. 

I 1589 Potthnham ling. Poesie ni. xi,v. >Arti,) 336 'lliesc 

i word>^ for, Iiecause. and such other confirinatiues. *59$ in 
Spottiswo^ Hist. Ch. Scot, vi, (16771 4 >3 Cunfirmalivts or 
nuificattom of any former gifts. 

I Hence Coxtfl’vma.tirelT' aJv, 

• 1844 S. R. Maitlanii Hark Ages 94 If. .it were to lie 

delivered eonfirmatively. 

1 fCoiifllliUFtor, Also 5 -our. f.i. AFr. 

emfirmatorur - Y,€onfitmatcur,ri<\,\..confir}ntitC'r- 
I ent, agent-n. from eonfirmare to CoWFiiiJt.] One 
{ whu or that which confirms. 

102 -a 
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CONFITEOR. 


COWPIRMATOBY. 

1485 CAXTONC/iM. Gt. isConfiimatourand Illumyiialour 
of al good werlces, 1648 Sin T. Browne Psettd. Ep. 131 
The definitive confirmator and test of tilings uncertaine. 
Confirmatory (k^nfs-amatari), a. [f. L. type 
'*coi^rmatori-us : see prec. and -out.] 

1. That confirms ; having the properly of confirm- 
ing ; corroborative. Const, of, 

1636 Heyhn Sabbath n. 53 In aUecretall. .confirmatorie 
of the former custome. 1811 J. Parkinson Org. Rem. III. 
432 The result . . strongly confirmatory of the ^Mosaic 
account. 1830 Herscuel StHd. Nat. Phil. 11. vii. tiSsi) 
207 Strong confirmatory facts. 

t2. Relating to, or of the, nature of, the rile of 
confirmation. Obs. 

1686 Bp. Compton EpUcopalia 35 (T.l It is not improb- 
able, that they [the Apostles] had in uieir eye the confirma- 
tory usage in the synagogues, to which none were ad- 
mitted, beforte they were of age to undertake for themselves. 

Confirmed (k^nfaumd), fpl, a. [f. Confibm.] 

1. Made firm, strengthened, settled, firmly esta- 
blished, etc. : see tlie verb. 

1594 Kyd Cornelia v. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 238 Is this th’ 
undaunted heart That is required in extremities? Be more 
confirmed, igoo Shaks. Much Ado ii. i. 394. 1607 Dekker 
Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 238 Who buildes on heartes 
confirmd, huildes on a rocke. 1736 Burke Sttbl. ^ B. Wks. 
1842 I. 65 In a confirmed state of health and vigour. 1871 
Blackie Four Phases i. 116 The State where the habit of 
obedience is most confirmed. 

b. Spec. Of a disease : Firmly established in the 
system; inveterate, chronic. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P, R, vn. Ixiv. (14931 281 How 
soo euer Lepia is gendred vnnelh it is curable yf it be coii- 
fermyd. c 1400 Lanfrcaic's Cimrg, (MS. A) ioo_ JJis crampe 
may be heeled or Jiat he be confermed, & afilr jiat he is 
confermed seelden or nevere. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
(1762) 41 A confirmed Cancer. 

2. Of persons; Firmly established in the habit, 
condition, or practice expressed by the appellative. 
See CONFIBM ». 3 . 

i8a6 Disraeli Vhi. Grey vn. v, I am a confirmed wanderer. 
i860 Mrs. H. Wood Danesbnty Ho. xviii. The boys have 
become confirmed drunkards. Mod. A confirmed invalid. 

3. That has received the rite of confiimation 

4. (See CoNPiBM v. 2 c.) 

1787 Nelson 26 July in Nicolas^ Bisp. (1843] 1. 249, 1 . . 
recommend him., as worthy of having a confirmed Warrant. 
Hence ConfL'xxnedly a</ 7 ;.,Coiifl.‘rinedneas (-ed-). 
f 1449 Fecock Repr. ii. xvii. 249 More sureli and con- 
fermeoli, 1889 PaU Mall G, 13 Sept. 7/1 Every person . . 
who has become confirmedly unfit for work. 1607 Becay 
Chr. Piety v. § ao. 24.4 If the difficulty arise, .from the con- 
lirm'dness of the habit. 

Confirmee (kpnfajmp). [f. Cohfibk + -eb ; 
corresp. to F. confirmi^ 

1. Law. One to whom a confirmation is made, 
ffxfioo [?Doderidce] Touchstone 312 In every good con- 
firmation tending to confirm an estate . . There must be a 
Mod confirmor and a good confirmee. 164a Perkins Prof. 
Bh. X. § 631. 273 More properly the word of the Confirmer 
than of the Confirmee. 

2. £ccl. One who is confirmed. 

x88j Bp. Thorold Charge 22 A comparison of our con- 
firmees during the two years. x886 Ch, Times 19 Feb. 
13^3 The wretched proportion of male confirmees to female 
in London. 

Confirmer (k/nfoumoi). [f. Cokfibm -i- -bb i .] 
One who or that which confirms. 

X593 Shaks. yh/w iii, i, 24 Be these sad signes con- 
firmers of thy words? j6a6 W. Sclater Expos, a Thess, 
(1620) 204 The giuer of grace , , the perfecter, confirmer, 
stablisher of it. 1748 IliCHARD.<iON Clarissa (1811) III. 358, 
I, and yon. .must be only hearsay confirmers. X878 Tre- 
lawny Shelley, Byroti, etc, (1887] 130 The bearer, or rather 
confirmer, of news. 

Confirming (k^nfamnig), vbl. sb. [f. Confirm 

-I- -ING 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Confirm ; confirmation. 
**97 R- Glouc. (1724) 277 And myd gode chartre . , made 
confermyng. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. ifOis. III. 364 Confermyng 
of men is nou^t but jif God conferm bifore. <1x649 
Drumm. of Hawth. fas. V. Wlcs. loS The confirming of a 
peace between the emperor and the French king. 

+ 2. The religious rite of confirmation. Obs. 
a 13m Ci^sor M, ’10553 (Cott.) Mai naman .. Conferming 
glue, hot bis(^ hand, a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS . (1867) 7 The secunde sacrament es confermynge. 1597 
Hooker Eccl, PoLy, Ixvi. § 6 The manner., was in con- 
firming to use anointing, 

Confi‘rmiag,jij5f. [-ino^.] That confirms; 
confirmatory. 

i66x Lovell Hist. Anirn. ^ Min, 97 By reason of its . . 
OTtifirming faculty. 1864 Kinglakb in Leisure Ho. Bo/i 
The supply of fresh confirming proof. 

Hence Confl'rmiugly adv. 

1603 B. JoHSON fas. Ps Entertainm,, To which, the vow 
that they used, .somewhat confirmingly alludes, 

t OonfiTmity. Obs. 

1. 7iu7)iorotisly, as a blunder for infirmity. 

IS97 Shaks. a Hen. IP, n. iv. 63 You cannot one beare 
with anolhers Confirmities. 

2. CoiTupt form of (joNPOBMiTV, q. v. 
tCoufi*rmment. Obs. Forms: 3 - 4 oonferme-, 

confer-, conflrma-, 4 eonfi.rmeraenti(e, [ME., 
a. OF. con/erimment, -firme-, -fernia-, in med.L. 
confirmament-um : see Confirm and -mbnt.] Con- 
firmation, e. g. of a chaiter, or as a religions rite. 

**97 Glouc, (Rollsl 7169 He made ac confermement to 
Westmynstre of eche pynge, fat Jioru hym hem y3yue was, 


o)ier Jioiu eny ojjer kynge. a xJjoo Cursor M, igSSQ (Edinb.) 
O biscop jie confermement fFaiif. confer-, Gdtt. coiifirnia-], 
O strenght it es )>e sacrement. c 13x3 Siioreiiam 13 That me 
wasche men over the fant After confirmement. 

ComfirmOT. Law. [Technical variant of 
CoNFiBMEB as correlative with Confirmee: see 
-OB.] A party who confirms a voidable estate, 
etc. : see Confirmation 4 . 

cx6oo [see Confirmee]. 1628 Coke Litllctotis Tenures 
§ 536 The rent charge remayneth to the confirmor. 1787 
Butler On- Co. Lit. 293 b, A confirmation is an approbation 
of . ■ an estate already created ; _ by which the confirmor 
strengthens and gives validity to it. 

Coufiscalble (k^nfi‘skab’1), a. [f. JL,. conjisca-rc 
to confiscate + -BLB : also in mod.F.] Liable to 
confiscation. 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio). lysgin Johnson. x8a8 Webster 
refers to ‘Browne*. 1880 W. E. Inter nat. Law 10 

In 1783 the United States agreed with Pnissia that contra- 
band of war should not be confiscable. 

Confiscatable (kpnfi^tf)’tab’l), a. [f. Con- 
fiscate + -ABLE. ] = [Dree. 

1863 Life, in the South II. 374 Articles, many of which 
might have been pronounced conliscatakle. 1883 J. Rout- 
ledge in Kendal Mercury 14 Dec., Everything is confis- 
catable by the glorious law of Italy. 

Confiscate (see the vb.), ppl. a. [ad, L. con- 
fiscdt-iis, pa. pplc. of confisedre : see CoNFisic.] 

1. Of property : Appropriated to the itsc of the 
sovereign or the public, adjudged forfeited, (ChieJly 
2 &pa,pple.') 

<txS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk.M. A uni. iii. (R.), I knowe 
. .how thou art banished from Rome and all thy goods con- 
fiscate. xsss Eden Becat/es 36 Both the brethren arc cast in 
prison with their goodes confiscate. 1396 Siiak.s. Merck. 
V. iv. i. 33a Thy land.s and goods Are by the Lawes of 
Venice confiscate Vuto the.state of Venice. x6xi — • Cymb. v. 
v. 323 And let it be confiscate all. 1694 Child Disi . Trade 
(ed. 4) 239 All their money should Jie confiscate to the 
publick. i8ao Byron Mar, Fal, v. i. 483 Thy goods are 
confiscate unto the state, 

2. Deprived of property as forfeited. 

a x6x8 Raleigh Prerog, Park 31 Lancaster, Latimer, and 
.Sturry were confiscate and banished. 1838 Carlyle Fredk, 
Gi. <1865) I, i, i, 8 TliaL Century is (xuile confiscate, fallen 
bankrupt. 

Confiscate (k^mfiskidt. -fi'skcil), V. [f. L. 
confiscat- ppl, stem of confiscarei see the earlier 
CoNPiSK, through French. Confiscate, as the direct 
representative of L. confiscatiis, was used as a ppl. 
adj. before the verb was introduced, and aller- 
warcls still continued to be a form of the pa. pple, 
—confiscated ; see prec. 

As in other words of the same form, compensaie, coneen. 
irate, contemplate^ etc,, the stress is now usually on thu 
first syllable, but till c 1864 the dictionaries had only eon- 
fi'seate, Knowlc-s (1835) alone giving confiscate as an 
alternative. This was also the ordinarj’ u.sage of the poet.s, 
though both forms occur in Shaksperc and in Byron.] 

1. ts'am. To appropriate (private properly) to the 
sovereign or the public treasury by way of penalty. 

*533-9^ [sec prec.]. 1332 Huloet, Confiscate or furfaitc a 
mans goodes, Publico. 1603 Knollils Hist. Turks (1638) 78 
The Emperor Emanuel, .did in one day confihcat al the 
goods of the Venetian merchants witliin his empire. x68z 
Burnet Rights Princes i. 21 Which were upon that .seized 
on and confiscated, X790 Burke Fr, Rev. 125 We shall 
never confiscate a shilling of that honourable and pious 
fund. i86x Kent Comm. Amer. Law (1873) I. iii. 63 The 
right to confiscate debts was admitted as a doctrine of 
national law. 

ft. To take away by exercise of authority from 
the individual (what belongs to him). Obs. 

x%i Milton Reform, ii. (iB^x) 31 By proscribing, and 
conftscating from us all the right we have to our owne 
bodies, goods and liberties. 

+ 2. To deprive (a person) of his property as 
forfeited to Uie State. Obs. 

a x6x8 Raleigh Prerog. Pari, (1628) 36 The forenamed 
Lords . . were condemned and confiscate. x6x8 IIoltoh 
Floras lii, ix. 196 The motion, to confiscate that Prince, 
though., ill league with them. <xi66a Heylin Hist. 
Pre^t. ix, (1670) 331 He . . breaking Prison, was con- 
fiscated, proclaimed Traylor. 

1 8. To forfeit to the sovereign or state. Also 
fig Obs. 

*S93 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) loe By your swearing and 
forswearing in liargayning, youhaue confiscated your soulcv 
long agoe. 1641 Cheke's Hurt SediU Life Cijb, This 
he had not confiscate to the Queene. 

^loosely. To seize as if by authority; to take 
forcible possession of, to appropriate summarily. 

18x9 Byron fuan ii. cxxvi, The cargoes he confiscated, 
*863 Livingstone Zambesi vi. 148 He was declared a 
Misoner, and his cargo and ship confiscated. 1867 Smill-s 
Huguenots Eng. iii. (1880} 30 The King confiscated to 
himself the property of those who took refuge abroad. Mai. 
collM, The college authorities have confiscated every copy 
of the paper. 

Hence Co-ufiscating vbl, sb., scaA ppl. a. 

1S9* Percivall Sp. Diet,, Confiscacion, mrfeiture, confis- 
cating, 1796 Burke XfA Noble Ld. Wks. VHI, 39 The had 
times of confiscating princes,. or confiscating demagogues. 

Confiscated, (kfi-nfisk«'ted), ppl. a, [f. prec.] 
Forfeited and adjudged to the public treasmy, 

*SS* Huloet, Confiscated or forfayted goodes, Boua 
caduca. X794 Bloomfield - dwirr*. Law Rep. ii Sold with 
?/>• I*" Property. x8® Thihlwall Greece II. 192 

With liLs confiscated treasures. 1873 Jevons Money (18781 
228 Portions of the confiscated estates of the Church. 


Confiscation (kpnfiak(7i',[on). [ad. I/, confiscd- 
tim-em, n. of action 1. conjisedre to C()Nl'’i.sc.vrn. 
Cf. F. confiscation, ~acion (Hth c. in I.ittrc'.] 
The action of confiscating; the aiipiopriatiou of 
private properly to the soicieign or public treasury ; 
seizure under public authority, as loifeitcd ; a, of 
(goods, or some ]mrtioular propcily). 

1343 Act anent Biftxmniouris in A'cf;. -liAf .S- Decrcrls 
I. 368 Under the pane of deid and coiifesiatiiiuii of tliii 
gucli.s movable, <ti6oo Hookmi linl. Pol, \ii. .wiv. ,§•.•) 
Confiscation of bishops’ IMngs. x6xt I’.iiii.r E.ra vii. ;*f). 
1683 Brit, Spec. 98 Claudius.. iviiiitted the CDiifiscmions of 
their Good.s. 1836 Olm.stid Slas'C .Sfuics liefore the 
confiscation of the Company’s cliai ter 1863 Fnouin: Hist, 
ling. VII. 3 The Conriscntioii of the Abbey laiid.s, 

b. without of. 

X348 Hall Chron, lieu. /'///, an. 34 (R. 1 Owner ,<»f lh<* 
loaliiic, as . . by confiscation :u’(Uiir<‘d li . . by fii'u will sin- 
rendered viito him. X603 Sii.vus. Moas, for M, v, i, 4;'!1 
Ills Possessions, AltlioiigU by fimfiscalimi tin y an* tiiir.s, 
174X Wariiurion Diiu Ligat. II, 437 lytaiiit of blood and 
eunfiscalion. X776 tJiuiioN Bet 1 . \ I’’. L a.sv, 71'fi ,' 1 ’he 
wealthiest families were ruined liy lines and i oiinscaliotis. 
X848 AiiNiinw) Mar. /nsur, uBfih' II. in. iii. 7W1 Ctmlisru- 
lion . . impoits an act done in snuie way 011 the lent of the 
government and beiielieial to tliat govei'iiiiient, tliouglt the 
piuecedb need not stiictly !,|ieakiiig be broughl into its 
treasury. X876 Fiir.r.MAN Norm. Con,/. V. .\xii. 7. 

c. ^a pci.son : i. c, hi.s gontls. 

X754-62 IIuMi: Hist. ling. 1 . iv. in Tju* early loiifisi .itioii 
of Harold's followers might .seem iiiiijiiitnus. x84t W. 
Spalding Italy f- It, Isi, II. 195 Iii i.j"z, the poet w.is 
.sentenced to banishment and t onlisi aiiiui, 

2. Often used with iuiplicatinn of an unjust use 
ofimwer; hence, collotj. Legal robbery by or with 
tlie sanction of tlic ruling jiower. 

<xi83a Mackintosh Frame in illis Wks. r8.(J> III. iil'i 
All confiscation is unjust. The FreiiLh coiilist atioii . . is tliu 
most abominable c.\'aiu|ilu of that spei ies of leg.d lobbeiy. 
x868 Rocehs Pol, liioit . xxi. (18761 278 It is 1 unit •• atioii to 
levy a tax on that which a man L.iimot s.tve. 1869 Sm R. 
Palmer in Bally Ni“U's s.( M.ir., I do nut deny that there 
aiu oLcasiuns wliith would justify acts whii.h iiiiglit I e 
prniierly called eonliscatioiis, 

3. Confiscalecl i»ioiierty, 

0x774 Gdld-sm. ir , ,'ititrron’s Comte Jtomuiue II , 107 
lie would, .even endeavour tu restore liiiii Ins (.onlisi .uions. 

Confiscator (k/j’nrt.skr'lor). fa, L, confisctUor, 
agent-n. from confisedre to Confi^c.vtk : see -o«.] 
Une who confiscates. 

175T liwKH Abridgni, ling. Hist, Wk.. X. 232 Ovetinn 
by publicans, fariiier.s of the taxes, agents, (KiiliMiitois. 
1790 — P'r. Rev, Wks. V, 276 , 1 .see the cuith\c.itui . Iicgin 
with bishoiis, and cliaiitcrs, and monasteries ; but I do not 
.su(: them end there. 1845 Ln. Campiii li. ( haiuellors 11857 1 
I. il. 47 The confiscator of other men's inheiitanLes. 
Confiscatory (k^nlcskafori), a. [f. L, type 
*fonfiscdtdr'itis, f. confiscdtdr- ; see prcc. and .oitt.J 

1. Of the nature of, or tending to, confiscation. 

<xx797 IJUHKK Lett, to R. Burke (T.‘, '1 hose inrible, tun- 

fiscators’, and exterminatory periods, 1864 Realm (u Mat. 
2 The Iie.-»vy and almost confiscatory tax. x88x' Tiuh". 
31 Apr. 9/3 The_ indirect, but not less real, C(mti c.itory 
efiect of the provisions for fi.sing rent. 

2. collotj. Robbing under legal aulltority. 

1B86 Pall Mall G. 30 Sept, 11^' i To the unieasonabb;, 
Iilunclcring, confiscatory lanuloids. 

'I* Confi'sk, v. Obs. Forms : 5 oonflsquo, 5 d 
oonfyBk(e, f) 7 oonflsk. [n, UV. iou/bquc-r{ - 
I’r. and Sp. confiscar, ll. ronfiscarr 1., tonfist'tire 
to put away in a chest, consign to Ihe 'imblu: 
treasury, f, con- together + fisc-us basket, chest, 
treasury.] traits. To confiscate. 

X474 Caxtdn Chtsse iii. vi, Al the giKides that longed to 
the i>ylgryrii wciu delyverd to the bo.ii; an ronlistjued. 1483 
— Cms. Gt. 24 Theyr gotMcs (shall Ite conlj'sked- 1370 
Fenton Guiciiard, i, ixsopt 14 Fcrdin.ind hauing . . >uii.k(;d 
and confisked..maiiy of the Barons. 1614 T. Scon /‘c.v 
Cali 35 The Duke of Alua . , enibarg'd and confisk’d a 
world of Goods and Ships. 

Hence Ooxtflsldng- vbl. sb. 

x^3T. STOCKE.R Trag. Hisl, Ciuile Wains Lmoo Coun- 
burning, cuiifisking of goods, etc. 

Connt, -£Lte, obs. f. Comfit sb.audv, 

+ Confite, -yte, ppl, a. obs. rare- ‘. - C.'om- 

FiTBi) ; preserved. 

*483 Caxion G. df la Tour cxl. 197 Hi . bert,*, the whit he 
I made to be conryte in siigrc. 

Confitent (kp-nfitent . [ad. L. confitent-m, 
pr. jiple. of confitlri to C’onfk.vh.] One who con- 
fesses ; a penitent. 

x6o6 Proc, agst. Traitcrt For who Luuld hoite to th.iw 
that from a Confitent or ;i C.iiifessor. t 66 j lit. ay Chr. 
Piety vii. S4. afr) Ho'v wide a dilTercntc there is iictwcen a 
mere confitent and a true penitent. x 8 ^. Sat. Rev sajuly 
73/^ug^tcd by the prurient f.incy Cl the eager confiteni. 

^ 11 Confiteor [L, confiuor I confess, 

initial wonl of the formula.] A lorm of prayer, 
or confession of .sins > Con fitcor Jko (*mnipotenti, 
I confess to Almighty (.bNl, etc. used in the Latin 
Church at the beginning of the mass, in the sacra- 
ment of jienance, and on other occasions. 

rtxa»5 R. i6 liiuure Jw.* (oufiteor hwuii 3c sihulen 
neon ihu.seled, <1x300 Cursor M. 28382 ‘Coll.* Thoru i<e 
confiteor |jat es wont t;» be said at J»e messe. a \epfj t «m <•<>« y 
Lhron, an. 1427 iCanid. ‘ X67 Theiine he. .la^de hytn iIoh ue 
I prostrate, sayng there hys Confyteur, and ille the prelatys 
I sayde M jsereator, x w Armim in C. S. Right Relig, A iiijb, 
1 he papist may well knocke bimselfe on the brtst, saying a 
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Confllcor. 1820 Scott Mouast. xviii, Conditionally that 
you, 1 )i'utlii'un, say the Confitcor at curfew time, i88j 
AuNot.u Cath. Diet, aio 'J'lie present form of the Cunflleor 
came into funeral tiso during the thirteenth century. 

Confitte, obs. £. Comot. 

II Confiture. Obs. form of Compi'I’Ujib ; mso 
the mocl.F. form (konf/lrV-rl, and as such occasion- 
ally used in sense ‘ Confection 
1824 W. luvtNCi Tafes Tran. II. 117 Choice wines, and 
liipieur.-,, and clelicalo confitures. i8z6 Uisuakli V. Greji 11. 
XV. 77 Catos and confitures. 

Confix (kjTnlrk.s), v. [f, I., confix- ppl. stem 
of to fasten together ; or peril, irained. 

f. Cun- +l'’rx.] tram. To fix firmly, fasten. 

1603 Kiiaks. Mcas.for M. v i. s.w Lot me in .safety raise me 
from my knees, Or el.se for cuer he confused here A Maihle 
RromiitieiU. 1859 1 - Tayi,ok Loj^ic in T/tivL 206 The Poly- 
theism of India, .has confixed itself upon the Hindoo soul. 

t Confixa'tion. Ohs. In 5 ooufyxaoyon. [f. 
CoNBix t). or assumed L. *conftxdrc (see next) -h 
-ATioN.] The action of fixing (a volatile principle). 

147* Rii'r.i'.v Comp, Atch, vi. in Ashm. (lOsa) lOi Coiifyx- 
awoii o( Spyiiis whych Ileyng are. 

Confi'xativey «. mre- [f. ppl. stem of assumed 
L. h'onfxiire, freq. of tw///"^'vVi.' + -tvis : .see prec.] 
Characterised by fixing (elements) together: see 

tpiot. 

2874 11 . lliiNDAi.r, Ip ,Wt/i‘ii /tor's Compitr, Gram, i, 3 

I. niiKiuiges which can link to these invariable sounds of lulu- 
tioii, cither herorc, nr iiftcr, ur in the middle, iiv in mure 
than one jilacu at once, .arc Ciiiiri.\ative Languages. 

t Confi'xure. Ohs. [f. 1 .. tyjie ^fonjixrira, f. 
confix- ppl. .stem l- -min.] Firm fixing or attach- 
ment. 

*6s4 \V. Moon CAfiui: Umtii hhs ii. iv, g ss I low sulijeet 
aie we to unilir.'icn this varlli, ev'ii while it wounds liy this 
conllMii'e of ourselves to it? 

■I' Confia‘g'itate, «. Ohs. [f. assumed I„ *(Wi- 
fitf'iiiire, f. con- intenaivo to demand.] 
1623 CoCKitUAM, Conf imitate, cnriiuslly to de.sirc. 1636 
Hi.oUNr Coifngiialt', to reiptest or dosiro a thing 

imtierluiiately. 

So f Conflagfltatlon. [(if. fdffitaliSn-em^ 
*623 {’ocKi.UAM II, All eiuTiest Ruiiuesi, Confagilation. 

Conflagrant (kjIulleOgrant), a. [ntl. 1.. rwi- 
famtnl-m, pr. pple. of con/tasrarc : ace next.] 

In eo:in.';gr:'.t:o;', o:; 'tc. Alsoy^i,'. 

x6sfi l!' ; s; tii, ,;r.,C '••f’Of.oin::, most caiTici.lly desir- 
ing tr .iii.i.i i, a. 1 ■.«. iMj Nil- iS A. XU, sjt' 'I hen 
raise k’uim the (.unllagraiit muss, purg'd and reliiiM, New 
th'.iv'tis, new i'lartli. i8(4CAt<v/JM/u'c(Chandosud.ii9:iKo 
itUciiso Rag'd the coiillagi'.'iiil mass. 1830 J’'ra\er's 
II. '.‘7$ I'll . . kimllc a ('oiill.igr.uil fire in nahylon, 1841 
/<'ra\or's^ Mni;. XXIV. fiHH IIow..cau .aii c.xleiisioii oflliu 
criiiKi fail to lie pniiKirlionnicly llagratiL ami cunllagrant in 
the im|i.iiliul eyes of fusiice? 

Conflagrate i.k(eii(lagr<'it),?L [f. L. i'o/tfti,iprtit; 
ppl, .stem at con/la,ifrii-n to burn, Inirn iqi | f. con- 
-h faifrdre to lilnze ! see FhAOUANT, Flamk.] 

1 . intr. To cal ch fire, Imrst into fliunc. Also^^t 
*aS7 To.mi.in.son limou't Disp, 57a Reeds , . Iiy the agila- 

lion (if the wiiid..sumelimcs conflngrnCe, 1837 C'AHi.vt.i'; 
/>. Jiev. II. 11. vi, Civil war, conllagrating uiuverssilly over 
France, x8$4 Taii's Slag. XXL 5G0 If he should conflagrate 
iiiiu song. 

2 , irans. To set a-blazc ,* to burn up, consume 
with fire. K\mfg, 

18^ Ckiiici k A'rr. (iSsfi) 313 7 'he most hiidden and violent 
cxchcmciu wliieh ever eoiiHugrated a nation. ^ 2638 Caki.vlk 
liss. ti888) VI. ;i2 i'oimluiity is ns a hla/e. .kindled lound a 
nian,.conllagratiiig the pour man himself into ashen and 
omiuC inurluiini. 

lienee Oonflngia’tod ///. a. 
x866 CahIiYI.i; licmiit, (t88i) 11. 17s [Ills health] was in a 
strangely painful, and as if coiillagrated cunditioii. 

Conflagrating, //A «• [f- prcc, + -inci -.] 

Hurniiig, blaxing. 

2667 VVA'ri,Rii(«isn Fire Lomt, 51 AnticiiiatimiH of these 
conllagrating progresses, 25158 Herald No. 30 As..eon- 
suiiiiii^, as a coiitlagraling lire. <<1845 lluou Incendiary 
Song 1, Crime, .all cotillagratiiig fellows, lait u.s have a 
gloiious rig. 

Conflagration (kfmfliigrJi'Jnn'i. [ad. I,, con- 
fai^rSlim-HHt n. iif action 1. cottfits'rfire ; see jircc. 
C'f. F. confa^raliou (ifith c. in Jdttre).] 
i 1 . 'I’lio Intrning nii tf/^anything) in a destructive 
lire ; con.sumption by a blazing fire. Obs. 

2555 Kiiln Deemits 246 The tyme of tlieyr conflagra* 
lion nr coiisuniyiig by fyer. 2652 IIonni:.s Ixviath. iv. xliv, 

3.|S The day of Juugiuetit, and Conflagration of the present 
world. 2756 7 tr. ICeysler’s Tnw. tiyfioj IV. 320 Tlic emi- 
flugration of the city of Magdeliurg in the year 1631, 2825 

J. Ntal Fro, JomtkoH 111 . 136 America, .famous for the 
cunflagration of towns. 

jdg. 2872 Mohcev Pr»//<«n'(i886l 36a The. .{mril to Euroiie 
of the existence of such a centre of conflagration. 

2 . A great and destructive fire ; the burning tir 
blazing of a large extent or mass of combustible 
matter, r,,^. of a town, a forest, etc. (With a 
and //.) 

2656 II1.011N1' Ulossegr,, Conflagration, a general burning 
or ciinsuim’iig with fire. iCS» in Somers Tracts II. 86 Tlie 
lliiriiiiig of London , . that dreadful Conflagration, ayay 
Sw’iH \VhatiiussedinLomi.yi\>s,. III. 1. 189 Judging, that 
in the general coiiflugration to be upon the water would he 
the safest place. 2836 Mai’C11,uvkav tr. llwnboldt's Ttav. 
vit. 87 Conflagrations are often caused hy the negligence of 
the wandering Indians. 2877 Dowiikh .S kaks, Ptimtr ii. 38 
itt that year a great conflagration took place at Stratford. 


2647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. The universal Con- 

llagratioii, that, fioni the inundation of the Swedc.s, covered 
the whole cmpiic of Germany. 2724 Hr. NicoasoN in EllLs 
Orig, Lett. ii. 448 IV. 333 We are now come into a general 
Conllagralion. 

1 3 . trails/. Severe inflammation, high fever. Obs. 
2682_ tr. Wtllist Rein. Med. IFks. Vocab., Conflagration, 
a. .being in a flame, a.s in great feavers. 26^ tr. Bonei's 
Merc, Compii, vi. 233 "That the Aliment be thin, .for so the 
Conflagration of the blond is lessened. _ 2823 IIyuon Let. to 
Moore 2 Apr., I . . caught a cold and inflammation, which 
menaced a conflagration. 

Gouflagvative (kf?-nflagrt’itiv), a. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. confagrarc (see prec.) + -IVE.] I’ro- 
ductivo of confl,Tgration. 

2848 I’liACKEUAY Bk, Snobs xli. The. .room at tlic ‘ Con- 
flagralive Cluli 2863 Carlyle B'rtdk. Gt. VIII. xix. iv. 
143 'flic conflagnitivc Russians at their gates. 

Couflagrator (kpuiflagrcitoj), [n. of action in 
L, form from coiyflagnl-re '. see ConbiiAGBAte.] 
One who .sets on fire ; an incendiary. Alsoy^^'". 

2642 J. Jack.son Tnee Ri'ang. T. iii. 204 Piihlupic In- 
cendiaries, and CoullaKr.ators of the world. 282s Neiu 
Monthly Mag. IV. 398 The couflagrator of female hoboms 
was not wont to he so rehiilTud. 

Couflagrator]^ (kpnfltu-gmiari), a. [See prec. 
and -OUY.J Pertaining or lending to conflagration ; 
innammatory, 

1831 Sniiijii.,v m Q.Rei'. XLIV. 304 A receipt for a con- 
(lagialoiy mixture, .unknown to the '.e-: c'a ". :■ ' ■. 

Conflate (kpmfli'it ),///. «. [i l I. r.-.-fr' it., 
pa. iqilc. of confarc : see next.] 

'1* 1. jpa. Jijplc. Illown togcllicr ; brought together 
from various sources, coiuposetlofvaiious elements. 

2312 VayhI'X Catiline Ivii. 81 'I'hcy LCatiliiie's arniyl be 
coiillatc or gathered tiigylhcr of three kyiidcs of men. 2633 
'I'. Adams K.vp, 2 Teterv., jo To walk after the flesh, is an 
addiction to sin, euiifl..:.. .-f ir...::; I-.-* . 1638 T. Win 1 aki it 

Blood o/GraJic 14 W! le i.ailt .. ! cj.., or one cunlhiLu 

ur iiiijved out of two. 

2 . adj. 

2387 Mirr, Mag, fifiiot 24 Mutliouglil lui lailic else so 
high renowiid ‘X'liat might hauu cnitsde inu cliaiigu niy con- 
flate iiiiiide [cd, 2373 ever change my miiidj. 

3 . Spec. Fonnetl by combination or fusion of two 
reailiiigs, (Sec quot. 1881 and ('ONELA'i’inN' 3.) 

2881 Wi:,si'<'tii r ik U i}«r (!rk. H, T. Iiitrod. 49 Risulings 
whu!linii!..ini.xcdur, ns llieyaiu !>iim(:iiinch I'lilled, 'cun- 
fl.ite’, that is, not simple sulislUittioiis of the u•^tlillg of one 
doi uiiimit fur dial of another, but nimhiimliniis of the luud- 
iiigs of hollMhicumuiils into a uimpusiu: wliolc, somrtiiiics 
hy mure aihlilioii with or willunil a loiijuiiclioii, sometimes 
with mine or less of fusion, 1883 Wi.sicoi r //. Si. ’John 
IiUkkI. 23 Tilt; vari.iiil- olTur gootl examples of (.oiilhite 
leiiding'i. 1883 J. R. f Iakrls in . Uner, yrnl, I'hilot. VI. ,(0 
How (lid one element of a roiillatc lest arise out of the other'f 
tram/, 1887 Jrs.soW' in mthCent. Mar. .36.' He li.is a 
sort of (W{/Af/f expression upon his coumeiianLC ; his fate 
is ns a liyhiid flower where two beauties hleiiTl. 

Conflate tkjiiiflt"''!), v. [f. L, mtfui-, i)pl. 
stem of confare to blow together, stir tip, raise, 
accomplish'; also to melt together, melt down 
(metals) ; f. con- v fa-re to blow: see Flate,] 

1 , Irons. To blow or fuse together; to bring to- 
gether and make up from various simrccs or various 
elements; to compose, put together; produce, 
bring about. Now rai'e. 

2620 WKmQWti Meth,rbysk&\’.x}Pf,{iGit)'\ 3flt rLtlcii .. 
callelh it a tumour cujiPr.^c.-l of c. aa:!ar.i.:’.:;lii:.!s Imnunir. 
2633 T. Aiiamh A'.r/. a ii. i 'i'i.y m.-.l stink- 

ing sins have conflated '.:.e |>:ag.:e w:ieri.-Ji:'.1. I ; : thee. 
26 ju ViLVAiN F/it. Fss, i. 38 t)ur Mother Kve was of liis 
Kill cuiilluled. 2822 Blackw. Mag. XII. j 6 Commentaries 
conflated fur the henefil of mankind. 2837 Caklvli’, 

Rev, I. V. i, The State-s-Gencird, cicated and conflated hy 
the piissiunate eflfori of the whole Nation. 

f 2 . To fuse, melt down (metal). Ohs. 

2664 Floddan F. il 22 The titliiien tough their Teams 
could take And to hard harness them conflate. 

3 . To combine or fuse two variant readings of a 
text into a composite reading ; to form a coraiiosile 
rending or text by such fusion. (In passive. ) 

288^ J. K. Hakkis in Atner, yml. Phitoi. VI. 32 The two 
readings [rxeixot and are undoubtedly curly, since 

tli^ arc conflated in Cwl. 15 into ixtirof airos, 
Coxiflated (kfTnlh'i'lcdj, pp/. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

- CoNFL.VTE /pi. a, 

263a URijL'UAnr 7i,Tef/Wks.(28^4) 254 Wherewith by such 
a cmiflnted tr.msaniination be it, informed. 2883 J. R. 
IlAniii.s .‘Inter, 7 mt, PhiloL VI, 35 Wlicnce did the sejKt- 
rale member.s of the conflated text arise? 2890 E. Johnson 
Rhe Christendoni 346 In jdace of history he offciti, nothing 
hut the most audacious conflatcil myths. 

t Conflaiflle, e:. Ohs.~'^ [ad. I., confldlil-is 
east, molten, f, npl. stem of confdre : see prec.] 

‘ Cast or molteir (Hailw 1730-6'. 

ConflatioxL (k^fl^'Jon). [ad. L. confdiioit-etn, 
n, of action from confdrex see ConfIjATB,] 

1 , The action of Iilowing or fusing together; 

a jobition or blending of diflerent things into a 
e. Also tww., the result of such conqmsi- 

tion. 

2626 Dai’oh Syh'a f 334 The aweetest and best Ilurmuny 
is, when every Part or Instrument, is not liunul hy it selfe, 
but tt C'cnflatiun of tliem alL x8u Austin Jnris/r. tidyui 
IL 1037 Cudilication-.is resolvable into two parts : 1. a re- 
expreuuon and arnuigmnent of statute law ; a, an extraction 
from caaee of rationog decidendi . . 3. A cemSation of both. 


2838RAiNEiI/jJC. .Sj'rifn (Surf eesi p. ix,The_LileofCutlibeit 
in Capgrave, which is a conflation from various souiccs. 

1 2 . ‘A casting or melting of metal Ohs. 

1730-6 in Bailey (foliol. 1733 in Johnson. 

0. The combination or fusion of two variant 
readings of a text into a composite reading. Also 
concr,, a reading whicli lesults from such mixture 
of variants. Cf. Conflate ppl. a. 3. 

1881 Wi-sicoTT & Hort Grk. N, T. Introd. 93 Bold con- 
flations, of vanouh types, are peculiarly frecpient in the 
ICthiopic version. 1890 Marooi.iouth_ Kcclesijisiicns 4 note. 
The Latin either agree.s with the Syriac against the Oieck, 
or else c.xhibits a conflation of the two renderings. 

t Confla'tory, Obs. rare—^. [ad. L. coufid- 
lori-ttni melting furnace, f. *confator- mctal-castcr, 
f. confdre : see Conflate v. and -OUY.] 

1630 FiiLLcn Pisgak 11. v. 133 The Hebrew name of Zarc- 
phali signiliutli a coiillatoiy dr niulting-place, wheiu inelals 
were made fusil by the fire in tlieir futnaees. 

t Coufla’ture. Olis.rare~'-. \t\A.li. confdtnra 
a melting of metals hy lire, f. ppl. stem of confdre : 
see -OllE.] =C0Nt''I,A'l’ION 3, 

1669 Gali: Crt. Gentiles i. 11. vi, 67 Tubalcalii, who fust 
invented the conflatiirc of Metals, 

t Confle'xnve. ohs.-'^ [ad. L. type ^con- 
fe,\Ura \ cf, fexura a bending,] 

2730-6 Baili.v, a bending together. 2735 Johnson, A 
beiiiling or turning. 

Oonflewence, obs. f, Coni'luence, 

Conflict (k^iTidikt), sb. [ad. T.. conflkt-us (ii- 
stciu' striking together, shock, fight, coiillict, f. 
P])l. stem a£ config-cre : see next. The OF. repr. 
ol the I., wa-i conjlit (- It. cottfUio'), often wiillcn 
in i5-if)lhc. conflict, after I„; thi.s may possibly 
have been the immeiliatu source of inir word.] 

1 . An encounter with aims ; a fight, battle. 

(1440 Promp, Pant, 91, Coiiflyeli; of wurre, lonjliitii,. 

2432-50 tr. lligden (Kiillsl 1. 403 Fi^htriiije witli '.liinie 
.siicrus in Lonllietes. 2390 .Si>i-,»m 11 1'\ {>. 1. vii. 2(1 Tin; liu.k- 
kssu rimllit.t with the ( lyiiiiiit slniit. 1612 ISjiii.i- H/iUl. 
V. 24 Fomly tliutisaiiil wni- sliiin* in tliv 1 uiillii t. W, 
II. Ki i.i.Y ir. /.. Jt/inii’s IJiAt. Ten 1'. It. Ou The bloiiiiy 
coiifliets of the DuisvmiiiiI tli>' Muroiiiti’s. 

attrib, 2814 K( 01 r Ld. 0/ hies \ 1. wiii. Then Uaiilly 1 o >■ 
the i.i>iillti t-Lty. 

b. CAp. A prolonged stiuggli*. 

2833 42 Tiiiiii,\vai,i. Hreet r V. If hi , arm • immiii.m il 
tile i)iiillii.t lliptvvi cii 'I In III iiinl Pliini.). 2884 
vH Fell. ii/t They full I'll mi the I’m'i miili.r mrii.ni'nl ,111 
ill! but vxteimiii.ttiii.t iiiiilUi.t, ll||(■ll'•lte and mii» iflinini 
utiinlitiiiii',. 

C. witliimt arlieit' nr pi.) I'igliting, ccintindiii}; 
with .aims, maitial .sliile. 

2612 JStiii.i. 2 .l/irit. sv. 17 'Iliry ilt leriuiind .tiiiiiifiilly to 
tiii; the mutter liy cimfliit. 2842 L.tNi: .IrwA A/i. 1 . up 
III the lioiir of ( iiiiflii C. 1847 Ti nsv.son Prim . v, 4'!>> I 'mil 
they closed In uonflict with the cnasli ufsliivriiiig points. 

2. tnvKf. andyf^'’. 

2332 Elvot I. i. Also where Ihcrc is .iiiy lai ki’^ of 
oture nedes miist Iw priputuall cunflirte. xmx .Siiaes. / Vw. 
•7 Ad, 345 To note ilie fighting emiflict of her hue, Hiiw 
while ami red eni h other did destroyl 268^ 5 lion 1. Min. 
ll'atersSa, I ftmiid il to tm evidi’iitly Ali alis.ate ; iiisiiiiiiKli 
that it wuuld m.tke a cunfliet with Acids. 2883 l''iiiiroi: 
FAort Stmt, IV. i. i. 3 Tin: reclining conflicts Intuci'it 
Church uml .State. 

b. A mental or si>iritual struggle within a man. 
rx43o ti. d AV/yz/u* Cou.W. tit. wii, For, ime ti inpt.i- 
cyon or tilbiilaciun goingc iiavy, anu]ifr nmichi yva, muii 
lyiiie |w fn.si cnnflii Ic yii diiryiig. c i^oUeiia Rinn,'t'‘i,j)t 
374 A man . . may abide iliu i millii'ti* of nil \ !< t s, but (Its liery] 
lie inoste llei*. 2337 P.ivsi 1. Bat i/ay's yngurth 1 18 li, .VfiiT 
lunge conllyei bad within Iiinisclfc. x6^ Il.VMiitu I ‘ay, 
(ifiifi) 1. xviii. 496, I must confess that 1 w.is in great lon- 
llicts of Aliiul <Tt this time. 1784 Ckiwi-i k 'Task i. t-d P.de 
With coiitliet of contrniling Fni|ius and fe.irs. 2833 Hi. 
Martini .mi /.oom te fmgeer n. i. 13 Ainidxi the cunllict of 
feelings iiink'r which he now listened. 

o. The clasliing or variance of opposed iirlaciiilcs, 
slateineiits, arguments, etc. 

287s JowLi r Plato ted. a) IV. 38 Whether in romu caws 
there may not be a conflict of principles. 2883 T. H. Gri i 
Proleg. liikies $ 3*4 TJieie is nu such thing really as a ctm- 
flit i of duties. Ibid. § 327 Aiuhoritles whose iiijuiiLtion-, 
come into conflict with each other. 

3 . Dashing together, collision, or violent mutual 
impact of physical botlies. 

. TS33 Ent.N Decades gt As MXitie as they were nuwe entered 
into the inninc .sea, such sourges and conflictes of water aros<: 
ageynsi them. 160a ItCKri.EY Boyle Beet. \ii. ste Tlie 
cumnion Motion of Aintter prucedtng from exleinal Ingitilse 
and Cl inflict. 28» Hot. Philos., Hiectro-.lfagnet. .xii. 8 .is 5 
(Useful Kiiowl. .Sue.) He conceived that a continued serie, 
of elcktric shocks took place . . a condition which lu> ex- 
pre..sed by the term Fieeirie CoiifHet. xfl33.KANr,(FV/ozo'// 
F.r/. xxi.v. 128561253 'The Iras perilous (mu»t be] the con* 
ilict.s of the ice-mashen in their rotation. 

Coxifliot (kpfnflrkl)j v. [f. L. conficl-, ppl. 
stem of configure to strike together, clash, conuief , 
contend, fight (whence the freq, confkidre), f. 
twr- together to strike. No conesp. vb. 
is recorded in F. diets. ; It. Ixoehconfi^ire, confissi, 
confiitloi\ 

1 , intr. To fight, contentl, do battle. 

2432-30 tr, lligden \ Rolls' I. 239 Vseiige not to c< inllii tc .is 
witlitheireenmyes 2392 Harinhton^ W. knr, xxxi. Ixxiv, 
First when to get Maitisahebad thought, IlehuilcuiiUicted 
mote then twiso or thrisc. 2701 r(0\i‘t.R Iliad xnt. Jt70 
These Two with Hector and nis host Conflicted. 2B23 
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Shelley Hellas so'Ihe army encamp’d upon the Cydaris. . 
saw two hosts condictiiig in the air. 

b. traiirf. of the strife of natural forces. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (J.), You shall hear under the earth a 
horrible thundering of fire and water conflicting together, 
1681 H. More ExJ. Dmi. ii. 26 They [the winds] all con- 
flicted one with another at the same time. 

2. Jig. To contend, strive, struggle ivil/i. 

1628 D'Ewes yral. (1783) 41 Fearing it might be a tempta- 
tion of the devil's, he had conflicted with it. 1670 Devout 
CointniDi. fi688) 113 Seest thou him not fastned to the 
Cross, conflicting with his Father’s wrath ? 1715 F. Brokes- 
BY Life Dodrvell 16 Undm'standing the Difficulties, with 
which this . . Nephew conflicted. 1721 Sthype EccL Mem. 
II. I. Rxiv. 197 He had both publicldy and privatly conflicted 
with the adversaries,, with admirable strength of learning. 

fig. Of interests, opinions, statements, feelings, 
etc. : To come into collision, to clash; to be at 
variance, be incompatible. (Now the chief sense.) 

1647 Sprigge Anglia Redix. i. i. (1854) 2 Wherein both 
interests conflicting, a 1862 Buckle Cwilis. (1873I III. v. 
39s One error conflicts with another; each destroys its op- 
ponent and truth is evolved. 1883 T. H. Green Ethics 
§ 324 The perplexities of conscience, .in which duties appear 
to conflict with each other. 

f 4. tram. To engage in battle, to assault, rare. 
1599 Nasbe LeHten Sitiffe (iBji) 18 In a sea-battle, her 
ships and men conflicted the Cinque Ports. 

+ h.fig. To buffet with adversity. Qbs. 

1609 JT Davies Chris fs Cross in Farr .S'. P. Eliz. (1845) I. 
252 Sith thy soule for me is so conflicted, a 1656 Bf. Hall 
Dwis. IVorld ii, _§ 7 Those miseries and temptations where- 
with we are continually conflicted here below, 
t Confli'Ctaut, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. L. con- 
fitctant-eni, pr. pple. of conflutare\ see prec.] 
Contending, conflicting. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vi. xxviii. Wks. V. 466 The different 
dispositions of the parties conflictant. 

t Conflicta'tiou. Obs, rare~'^. [n. of action 
f. L. confiictdre, freq. of cmfilgllre'. see prec.] 
Striving in conflict, struggling together. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ii. iii. 11. xvii, Sturdy conflict- 
ation Of struggling winds, when they have fiercely strove. 

Confli’cter. rare. [f. Conflict a.] One 
who conflicts or contends, a combatant. 

1658 D, Capel Rem, To Rdr. §6 Many a young beginner, 
and tryed conflicter fetcht all their best weapons out of this 
mans armory. 

Coliflii'ctiug (k^nfli'ktiq), vbl, sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INS 1.1 The action of the vb. Conflict. 

X640 O, Sedgwicke Christs Coutisell 49 Conflictings with 
and conquests over sinne and teiMlations, 
Confli'cting, M. a. pf. as prec. + -ing^.] 
That conflicts or fights ; warring togetW, con- 
tending ; clashing, contradictory, at variance. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 230 Bare vnhoused Trunkes 
To the conflicting Elements expos'd. 1667 Milton P. L, 
VI. 245 All Air .seemd then Conflicting Fire. 1749 Hurd 
Notes Art of Poetfy/(R,), Electra tome with sundry con- 
flicting passions. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vi. 317 Like 
two conflicting clouds Pregnant with thunder, moved the 
hostile hosts. 1844 Disraeli Cosnngsly v. viii. 220 This 
Prince . , of whom we receive accounts so conflicting. 1855 
Macaulay Eiig, IV. 474 The first question on which 
the conflicting parties tried their strength was the choice of 
a chairman. Mod, A prw to conflicting emotions. 

Conflictiou (k^nfli-kjbn). [ad. L. confiictiotu 
em, n. of action from confiigh’e to Conflict ; cf, 
OF. confiidion ( 14 th c, in Godef.).] The action 
of conflicting ; conflicting condition. 

1x1694 Tillotson Serm. cxxx. Wks. 1728 III. 180 Such 
contrary Principles and Qualities ashy their perpetual Con- 
fliction do conspire the Ruin and Dissolution of it. 1831 
Beddoes Poenis p. xciii. The confliction of passions. 1855 
Plahciie tr. Ctess^ d’Anlsiofs Fairy T, (18581 270 There 
had been a confliction of interests between the two Queens. 
1868 Rep. Council Astron. Soc,, The confliction of an 
ascending current and one at right angles to it. 

Confli'cti'Ve, a, rare. [f. L. conflict- ppl. 
stem (see above) + -IVJE.] =next. 

1846 Worcester cites Massinger. 1847 in Craig, a 1856 
Sir W. Hamilton ( 0 .)* Conflictive systems of theology. 
Gonflictory (Ic/nflrktari), a, rarCn [£ as jirec. 
•f -OEY,] Of conflicting nature or tendency. 
i85p W. H. Gregory Egypt 1 . 314 Holding conflictory 
opinions as to her temper. 

tCouflo'-w, V. Obs, [f. Con- -b Flow, after L. 
confiugre, F. confluer, and their various F.ngliBli 
derivatives.] To flow together, o,. of rivers. 

i6og Holland A mm. M arcell. 221 (R, ) Where the streame 
was big by occasion of other hrookes conflowing thither. 
1872 H. M. Stanley Hew I found L. I. 70 After follow, 
lug a course north-easterly, it conflows with the ’King.m;. 
b. of people, crowds. « 

1606 Holland Sneioti, 106 margin, Strangers that con- 
flowed thither to see the showes, 1610 — Camden’s Brit. 
I. 596 Hither, almost all the Commodities of Wales, doe 
conflow as it were to a common Mart. 1627 Speed Eng, 
land, etc. Air,, Ireland ii, § 11 In what Troopes and As- 
s^bliN people doe conflow thither vpon deuotion. 

Coufluction, var. form of Confluxion. 
tConilu'ctxiate, v. Obs.-o [ad. ppl, stem 
of L. confiuctiiare ‘ to wave on all sides f. con- + 
fiuctudre to Fluotdatb.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Confluctnate, to flow together, to 
be uncertain what to do. 1773 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 
Gounuenco (kp'nflt^ens), sb. Also 5-6 con- 
flueuB, 6 -fl.ewenoe. [ad. (late) L. conflmntia 
flowing together, conflux, f. confluSre to flow to- 


gether : see Confluent and -ence. Cf. F. con- 
fiwnce ( 15 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. A flowing together ; the junction and union of 
two or more streams or moving fluids. 

1538 Lelano Jtiii. II. 41 A litle a this side the Bridge 
over the Ise at Abbingdon is a Conflilence of 2 Armes. .And 
at this Confluence self in the very Mouth is a very fair 
Bridge of 7 Arches. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 112 In the 
..veuis.. innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein. 1794 Sullivan View Nat, I. 366 The 
larger . . rivers proceed . . from a confluence of brooks and 
rivulets. 1828 Steuart Planters Guide 30 The residence 
was upon an island, formed by the confluence of two rivers, 
b. fig. and transf. 

0x633 Naunton Fragnt. Reg. (Arb.) 13 There was disim- 
bogued into her veines by a confluence of Bloud, the very 
abstract of ail the greatest houses in Christenclome. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages 11872) 1 , 113 The Roman fraud and 
perfidy mingled, iu baleful confluence, with the ferocity and 
violence of the Frank, 

e. Applied to the running or flowing together 
of word-forms originally distinct. 

1887 Skeat Princ. Eng. Etymol. Ser. i. § 385 Cotfittence 
of forms. I use the word cotiJlnence advisedly, for it would 
seem that there is a real tendency . . for different words to 
flow as it were together. 

2. The place where two or more rivers, etc., unite. 

1338 [see 1]. 16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 93 The^old Seleucia 
seated neer the confluence of Euphrates and Tygris. 1828 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. iil (X863) i The Green was , . 
situate at a confluence of shndy lanes. 2839 Jepiison Brit- 
tany viii. 112 Built upon the confluence of the rivers. 

f b. Hence, formerly, the proper name of many 
towns ; esp. in English, of the city at the junction 
of the Moselle with the Rhine, Kbblentz, L. Con- 
fitientes. 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidaste’s Comm. 134 a, 'The residue of the 
states imperial assembled at Eslinge, do mislyke the dohigcs 
of them that were at confluence. 1562 Turner Baths 3 
Allthough Confluence be a good citye. 

3. A body of waters produced by the union of 
several streams ; a large body of water, or other 
fluid, flowing together ; a combined flood. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 257 Tlie further he wadclh in 
this Riuer, the greater confluence of waters wil ouertake 
him. 1637 R. Humfrev tr. St. Ambrose Introd., It runnes 
in a contrary couise, and is the confluence of other waters. 
X64X Milton Prel. Epise. fxSsi) 89 To drinke from the mixt 
confluence of so many corrupt and poysonous waters. 2742 
Young Nt. Th, ix. 749 O what a Confluence of ethereal 
Fires, From Urns un-number'd, down the Steep of Heaven, 
Streams to a Point, and centres in my Sight. 

4. The running or flocking together of persons ; 

* the act of crowding to a place ° ( J.) ; concourse. 

X43a-so tr. Higdeu (Rolls) 1 . 65 Then the Serpeutes take 
theire confluence to hyc on euery syde. Ibid. 1 . 191 To 
whiche cite mte multitude of peple made confluence for 
cause of erudicion. X333 More Apol, xxxv. 'Wks. 900/a 
Sythe viito this diocise there is so great resorte and con- 
fluence. 1673' S. C. Art of Complaisance 68 The places to 
which there is the most general confluence of young gentle- 
men. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 147 P 5 , 1 was long with- 
held by the perpetual confluence of visitants. 1847 Ld. Cock- 
burn Jrnl, 11 . 177 The approach and confluence of about 420 
Dissenting cler^men. 

6 . A numerotts concourse or assemblage {pf 
people) ; * a multitude crowded into one place’ (J.). 

X447 BoKENiiAM Seyntys fRoxb.) 186 Gret confluence of 
peple cam^ ther to, 1396 Drayton Leg. iv. 283 Amongst 
that mightie confluence of Men. x6ot Shails. Timon i. i. 
42 You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. 1729 
WODROW Corr, (xSasIIII. 452 , 1 lie in the neighbourhood of 
the city, .and we Have^ confluences and multitudes- 1828 
D'Israeli Chas. I, II. ix. 239 The vast confluence of people 
. .forced their way to witness the magnificence. 

0. Of things : a. The action of flowing or com- 
ing together, of meeting ox collecting in one place, 
b. A numerous collection or assemblage, a large 
quantity gathered from various quarters. 

x6o6 Holland Sneton, 02 In this confluence of so many 
prosperous successes. x6^ Trapp Comm, Ezra i, 3 He is 
.sure of a confluence of all comforts, a xjxt Ki n Serm. 
Wks. (1838)^ 124 Grace is a confluence of all attractives, 
1836 Stanley Sinai 4 Ped, ii. (1858) 117 There is no other 
country in the world which could exhibit the .same con- 
fluence of ^sodations. 186^ Grote Plato I. i. 55 The 
Homocomeric body was one in which a confluence of like 
pxu-ticlcs had taken place. 

+ Co'nfltience, ». Obs. rare- \ [f. the sh.: 
cf. influence^ tram. To crowd, to furnish with a 
confluence of (people), 

1636 S. H. Gold, Law 66 Pnblike Pulpits , , confluenc'd 
with people, as is Cheapside Cross, or the Exchange, 

ConfllieZLt (kp’nfltrent), a, [ad. L. confiuent-em, 
pr. pple. of conflu-ere to flow together (as two 
rivers), f. con- ■{■fiuSre to flow : cf. Fluent,] 

1. Of streams or moving fluids : Flowing together 
so as to form one stream ; uniting so as to form 
one body of fluid. See csp. quot. 1851 . 

16x2 Drayton Poly-olb, xx. (R.), ITiese confluent floods. 
x63x Biggs New Disp. r 232 The confluent blood. 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 252 The Ganges and Burrampooter 
have probably become confluent wiuiin the historical era. 
*831-9 Manual Sc. Eng. 200 Rivers are said to be con- 
fluent when both blanches are nearly equally deflect^ 
from their former direction. 1883 G. Lloyd E^b ^ Flow 
II. 250 Rushing together like confluent streams. 

b. Also said of roads, valleys, mountain-chains, 
etc,, and fig. of trains of circumstances. 
x8x6 Southey in Q. Rev, XVI. 551 All the other confluent 


causes of discontent are trifling. 1849 Dr. Quincct Eng. 
Mail Coach Wks. 1S62 IV. 329 Tlie .separate mails fmiu 
Liverpool and fiom Manchester to the uoitli become con- 
fluent. 1865 Geikie Seen. ()• Ccol. Scot, Ls. 236 Numerous 
confluent valley.s, whose united wateas., enter the sen. 

2. Flowing together in a body ; forming one 
continuous moving mass. Alsoy^^n 
17x8 Prior Solomon i. s6x The whole ocean’s confluent 
waters swell. 1841 Blackw. Mag. LI I. 4** this vast con- 
fluent tumult, 

3 Of a numher of thing.s originally separate ; 
Meeting or ‘ running ’ inlo each other at the mar- 
gins, so as to form a continuous mass or .surface. 

a. Pathol, Applied to the eruption in smallpox 
and other diseases, when the vesicles run together. 

1722 [see Coherent a. i c.]. X74X Compl, Fain, Piece j, i, 
44 If the Pox was confluent or run together on the Face. 
1801 Med. jrnl. V. 336 Tlie next morning, .many [pimples] 
had appe.ared, which gradually thickened and becaine con- 
fluent. Ibid. IX. 365 Two children .. confined with the 
confluent Small-pox. 1882 C.ihpi nifr in njl/i App. 
S31 The confluent variety of Sniall-^)U.v. 

b. Applied to spots, markings, surfaces, etc. : 
Blending together or passing into each otiier, 
without marked lines of division. 

18x4 Southey in (J. Rev. II. fix That confluent pronoun- 
ciation which all persons perceive in a language with which 
they arc imperfectly aci|uaintvd. 1869 Farrar y’'rt//A .Speech 
iii, (1873) 90 The galaxy white witli the glory of confluent 
suns. 187X Darwin Dcsc, Man II. xiv. x 14 Wherever the 
white spol.s are large and stand near each other the .surround- 
ing dark rones become confluent. 1874 Coui s Bit\h N. IV. 
6x The markingR becoming confluent, or nearly so, ut or 
around the larger end. X877 F. Hlatii Fern IV. awi Thu 
sori set face to face, tlieii hccunu; cunflucnt. x888 .S'lritmeVs 
Mag. III. 427 Many old vases have what we may c;dl con- 
fluent necks, some amphura: for instance*, where the passage 
to the body is ipiite unmarked in the shape, 

4. Of organic members, structures, proce.sses, 
etc, : Running togctlier ; becoming at length 
united, connected, or lilcntled into one, 

X823 CuAun, Coifinenl . . is an epithet for leaves or lobes. 
X834 Owen in Circ, Si. (18651 II. 45/1 Gtoups of more or 
less confluent bones called ' vertebne ', Ibid, 51/2 By ‘cun- 
fluent* Ls meant the cohesion or blending togctlier of two 
bones which were originally separate, 1862 1 ) Aim i n Fertit. 
Orchids Introd. 5 [The stamen) is confluent with the Pistil 
forming the Column.^ 1870 Rolleston A mm. Life 34 'Phe 
anterior hypapophysis of the vrrtelira and its « eiitriiin wliii li 
is more or less confluent with that of the ' axis x88 o (iuAV 
Slntti. Bot. iii, $ 4. xuo .Some of these blades arc apt to lie 
confluent; that !.s, a divided leaf is often in p.ut inetely 
parted. 

f 5. Aflluent or abounding fn, Obs, rare" ^ 
cx6xx CiiAP.v(AN Iliad tv. 157 TTi’ inhabitants in flocks and 
herds are wondroas confluent. 

Coufluent vk^rnfl»unt\ sb, [In sense i ad. L. 
confiuent-em^ pi. confimnt-esy the pr. pple. used us 
a masc. sb.; cf. F. eonfiuent in same sense. In 
sense a, sb. use of prec.] 

f 1, A confluence of rivers; the place where 
streams or rivers unite. Rarely in pt. [- eon- 
fliicntes, or ixsrh. for confiuenct^ Obs. 

x6oo Holland Livy iv. xvii. xst The Konian Dictator .. 
abode upon the banckes (if the Confluent (where iMitli rivers 
runne into one), x6ox — Pliny 1 , 140 Where Kupliratcs tlie 
riuer . . iotneth with Tigris in one confluent. x6io — Cam- 
den's Brit, 1. 401 Ouse.. is augmented with a nninelcssc 
brooke, at whose confluents is . . Temesford. x6xt Cohvat 
Crudites 59 A little beyond the tuwnes end the River .\rar 
and the Rhodanux due make a confluent. 

2. A stream which unites and flows with another ; 
properly applied to streams of nearly etpial size ; 
but sometimes loosely used for afiluent^ he. a 
smaller stream flowing into a larger. 

1830 Lav.ikd Nineveh vu. 160 The fiupna, one of its tun- 
fluents. x86o Sat, Rev. X. 563/1 The printiples on svUith 
one confluent is selected rather than another fur the honour 
of lieing called the main stream, are nut very easy to deter- 
mine, xB6x W. H. Russell in ^/mrxiojuly, Coniniamling 
the Mississippi, here aiiout 700 yards bruM, and a small 
confluent which runs into it. 

fConfiue'tttial, a. Obs. rare. [f. Tv. eonfln- 
entia Confluence -j- -al. Cf. influential.^ tit or 
belonging to confluence or mingling logutlicr. 

017XX Ken Anodynes I'oet. Wks.' 1721 IIL 4t( A ton- 
fluuntial Pain was just, 1 ‘o disiiussess a toiinuciiti.d Lust. 
0x7x1 — Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV, aos A > uiiflueiitiat 
Shape, Of \Volf, Goat, Swine, and Ape, Ibid. IV. 354. 
Confluently (k^infl»cntli), adv. [f. C?oN- 
FLUENT fl. -f- -LY.] In a confluent manner; csp. in 
sense of Confluent 3 b. In mod. Diets, 

t Conflu'ity. Obs.-^ [f. coujlu-us confluent 
-f-ITY.] -CONFLUESCB I. 

x6m Cockf.ram h, Certaine Streamts meeting, Canfiluily. 

II Conflu’^um. Obs. rare. PI. -a, [L. con- 
fiimitm flowing together, f. confluHrex cf. efflu- 
vium?^ _A flowing together, conflux. 

1670 Phil. Trans.V. 1084 Comets, i^hich he suiUKVsrlh to 
lie made up of the ACthereal Eflluvia of the Luminaries, ur 
the Confluvia of the Aithereal matter. 

Conflux (fcffnfloks). [f. I,. tyi>e *conflux-us 
(u- stem], f. conflux, ppl. stem of "cottflu^e to flow 
together ; prob. used in metl. or mud.L, : cf, late 
L. infiuxus, (No Fr. correspondent. ’ 1 ] 

1, Flowing together; flowing into a common 

I body; » Confluence I. 

I z 6 w S hak s. Tr, 4* Cir. t. iii. 7 As kooU by the cooSux oi 
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meeting sap, Infect the sound Fine. 16x2 Drayton Poly- 
olb. XXIX. (1748) 380 Thus from the full conflux of these 
three .several .springs Thy_ greatness is bep^t. 1650 Fui.vvrr 
AfMfVjionict. 178 'i’here is not onuly a consent between the 
Veins of tlie Womb and Breast, but a conflux also. 1781 
GinnoM Decl, <<r P. II. 6 Tlie river Lycus, formed by the 
conflux of two little streams, 
b. qimsi-fwr/'. 

*638 A. Fox IPtifia' Snrff. i. vl. 94 A conflux of ill humours 
comes to it. 2693 Hvrlvn Dc la Quint. ComJ>l. Card. 56 
Both being so stopt, there is a great Conflux of Water 
made in a certain Tract of Land. 

2. Mcclin'r- place of streams ; =Confi.uencr 2 . 
xyia W. liopr;K.s Voy, 71 A .Spanish town built at the Con- 
flux of the Rivers. 1841 W. SpAr.oiNO Itaiy ij- It, hi. 1 . 279 
At the conflux of the Anio with the Tiber, we reach the 
extreme point of the Kabinc territory. 

yJjT’ *83* CAur.Yi.is Sari, lies. (1838) 40 Stands he not 
. .in the centra of lmmcnsitie.s, in tlie conflux of Eternities? 
b. Meeting place of lines or tracts. 

1826 Kiriiy Si >Sp. Entomol. III. xxxiv. 499 Others, .liavc 
this diverging space above their conflo.x. 1847 Torin Cycl, 
Amt, III. 640/1 The posterior conflux, is .situated below 
and behind the cerebellum. 

3 . ™CONFhUllNCW 4. 

1614 Ski.puh Titles lion. 105 Vpon the new doctrine great 
conflux was to the new Doctor. 1699 IIrnti i:v /Via/. 402 
Consider tlie great conflux of .Siranger.s to that City. 1836 
MAaiii.r.ivRAY ir, llnmMdi's Tmv, xxiv. 361 'I'fio great 
conflux of sick persons to the hospitals. 

4 . ^CONFIdlKNt’lO 5. 

1647 Cr,ARi:MnoN Hist. Reh. {170a) I. m. ifio Attended by 
a marvellous conflux of Company. 17x0 IIuarni-: Collect, 
4 Mar. II. ;35i He was convoy'd . . to Westminster Hall by 
a .. prodigious Conflux of y" Mob. 187s Jowicrr Pinto 
(ed. a) V. 380 The conflux of several populations might he 
more disposed to listen to new laws, 

6. » CONFIiUHNOM 6. 

1654 IIoimiiH Liheriy 4 Necess. (i8<pl 330 A conflux of 
•second LWises. 1694 Cnrr.n llise. Trtuie (cd. 4) gs The 
conflux of riches to that city or Nation. 1779 Juiin.son 
t.ei, Mrs. Titrate r6Nov., fiticli a conflux of misery. 1877 
Moxt.KY Univ.Serni. v. 107 In war tlicre is just that con- 
flux of splendid action upon the very edge of life, wliieli 
rouses euriosity and emotion. 
tCoufltt'X, V. Ohs, rare-K [f. J,. conflux-, 
ppl. stem of eonjluhc to flow together.] To flow 
or run together, combine. 

x 662 J. CirANiit.i'’K Vnn llehnonts OriaL 9.18 Tliat Diseasie 
Ilodics do luutcrially conflux unto tliu Generation of heredi- 
tary defects. 

t Coufltiaci'bi'UtT, Ohs, ran, [f. nc.xt -i- -n'Y.] 
Toiuleucy to nm or flow together. 
idMCriA'ir.: roN .'Vfv.t/W/'i'Ar 3.18 Tim natural oonflnxlbiliiy 
■f l-iiiii; II r.'ir-. 1S85 li'/i.n Free iintj, ayfi The Conlluxi- 
.il.iv'.f l.i.pi.iis, : Fluids. 

t ConflvFxi'ble, a, Ohs. rare. [f. I., conflux-, 
ppl. .stem aiconflufre : see -nhH.] Liable to flow 
or run together. 

1643 T. JoiiM.soN I'arefs Chirurg, xvti. xliv. (1678) 403 As 
our whole body is perspiralilu, so it Is also flf 1 may so term 
iti confluxihle. 

Hence f Confln'xl'bleness. 

X730 6 in ilAir.nv (folio). Ilcncu hi later Diets, 
t Conflu’idoxL. Ohs. Also 6 oonfluotion. [f. L. 
type ‘^conjluxion-em (cf. defluxio, dijfluxio, in- 
Jluxio\ n. of action from L. conflsuVe to flow to- 
gether. The primitive flulfre Iiatl f. 

fluci- archaic variant oi flux - : thence the spelling 
confludion.’] Tlie action of flowing together. 

*S 99 II. JoNsoN ICv. Mnnout 0/ Ilnnt., Induct., It doth 
draw all his affects . . In tiieir confluclions, all to runne one 
way. x6xo nAuiiDiioii Meih, Physick v. xvii, That tlie 
confluxion of the humour unto tlie afTmcd part be stopped. 
Confocal (kfJnftJii-kfil), a. (r'eo/u, [f. CJ0N- + 
t'otJAr,.] Having the same focus or foci. 

1867 T iioM.soN & Tai r Hat, Phil, ji 494 Any two coiifocal 
hoinogisiuous solid ellipsoids of etiii.al masses produrc eipial 
alCr.aetion through all space c-sternal to hotli. 1881 Max- 
wii.t. KUctr. <5' I. 913 The general isjuation of n 

coufoenl hystein, (882 Vini.s .Sachs' Hot, 931 If the outline 
of the growing-point is an ellipse, the perielin.als will he 
confocal clliiises; the aniielinals will be cuiifncal hyper- 
bolas. 

•|> Confo’de, v, Ohs. rare. [ail. L. confodh'c to 
])ierce through, transfix, t. con- intensive <efodhc to 
dig, pierce, stab.] trans. To pierce through, trans- 
fix. Hence Confo’ding «. 

i6<(7 Kiu.vk timi's Plea 134 .Shrinking up at the staldics of 
Qonfodiiig doctrine. 

tConib'diate, ///.«. Ohs, '^xxsirA.l.. confodio, 
-iVtf (see preo.) + -ArKii : prob. assuming a vb. of 
same form.] Transfixed, Impaled. 

*560 Koi:,r.ANn Crt. Venus w. 370 Jle seruit [dewirved to] 
lie quik eonfocUat. 

Confole’nsite. [Named 1856, from Confolens, 
I lepartm. of Charcnlc, h'rance, where found + -iTW.i 
A variety of Montmorillonite ; a pale rofse-rod 
clay. 

i86( IIkistow Gloss. Min. ft%. 

Confonde, obs. f. CoNFOUNn, 

Confoorto, conford, obs. ff. Comfobt, 
t Coxtfora'neous, a. Ohs. [f. L. con/orane-us 
using the same market, f. forum market-place.] 
x6|w IlujUNT Glossogr., Con/omHeens, of the same Court 
or Market place. 

Conform (k^n^um'', a, 1 Obs, [a, F, conforme 
(idth c. in I.ittre), ad. I« conform-is, f. con- to- 
gether with Jefoma Foiw, shape.] 


1 . Having the same form or cLaracterj similar, 
like; =Coni’OUMablh i. Const. /o. 

1447 [see CoNFORMLvl. 1513 Douglas JEneis vi. Prol. 40 
Mony clausis he fand, Quhilfc licne conforme, or than col- 
lateral!. 1381 Marpeck Bk. of Notes S61 Made conforme 
to the Image of the .same God. t66o Waterhouse Anns 
tj- Artn._ 27 Conform to the piotoplnst in the direct line of 
regulaiity. 1678 Traits. CH, Spain 36 A letter .. whereof 
a great many Copic.s, all Conform, have been dispersed. 
1683 Load. Gas. No. 2031/1 All very fine with their Foot- 
Mantles and traping conform. 1738 Hist. Crt. E.xcheq. 
vii. 129 In a conform measure and of one Sire. 1816 
Coi.EUROOiCE in Asiatic Res. XII. 539 Seed solitary, con- 
form to the cavity of the capsule. x86x W. Bell Diet, Sc. 
Law s.v. Decreet Conform, The decree issued by the Court 
of Session in aid of uie inferior court decree was called a 
decree conform, Lc. a decree in the precise terms of the 
former decree, with the additional .sanction of the Court of 
Session. 

2. ICxhibiting harmony or agreement ; consistent, 
accordant; =CoNFOB&iAni,K 2. 

XSSO BALE/f/o/. ss In y’ scriptures is no confuse ordre, 
but a conrorinc and consonant ordre. mxsB? Marv Q. of 
Scots in Fronde Hist, Eng. (1881) VII. xliii. 189 Is that 
conjprm to her promise to use me as a sLsler or daughter 7 
x663 J. WEna 3S The most exact Rule, 

and of all others . . the most conform unto Vitruvius. 1733 
FiEr.niNG Miser m. x|. Your consent will appear not alto- 
gether conform to those nice rules of decorum. 1803 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag, XX. 112 T’hc following expres- 
sions, nltliough conform to usage, thwart the definitions. 

1 3 . Conforming religiously, conformist. Ohs, 

1663 Blaik Autabiog. vi, (1848) 82 Some of the conform 
clergy provoked me to a dispute. vjx\ C. M, Lett, to 
Curat 16 Here was a Bishop, who Ilimscif was not con- 
form, who. .was Indulged in his non-conformity. 

4 . By Scotch writers used cuivh. : In conformity 
io, conformably or agreeably lo, according lo. 

*638 -dels 7 as. VOsOj) 8 14 To find the .said snuertie, 
coiiloriiie to the said actc. 1676 Ghegouv in Rig.aud Corr. 
.SV/. Men (1841) I. a->4 To makeproiTcror my best ciiduavours 
. . eoiiroiTii lo the w.ay of my weak ability, a 1714 Bimini t 
Own Time (18231 1 . 205 [To) settle their gnvcriimeiit, con- 
form to the scriptures. 173S D. Bayne Gout 196 Conform 
lo the vulgar opinion that there is no cure fur the gout. 

Conform (k^ufj^um), v. Forms; 4- -5 oon.- 
formo(n, -fourmafn, -foormo, 4-7 -forme, 6- 
oonform. (Also 4-6 conform, (i -firm, fyrm.) 
[a. F. eoujbrmcr (13II1 c. in Littni), ad. L. con- 
jormiire, (, con-+/ormiire lo shape, fashion, form. 

In 14-16 c. tliorc was cnnsulcrahle ^•oIlfusion lictwcen con- 
firin and conftrin', conferni, -Jinn, -fyrnt being often 
written for eoiiform, and lonfomt sometimes for tonjirm. 
Tills prob. points to a (? dial.) proiiunciut ion with »' ora; 
ef. the mod. pronuncintiim of twrd, world, and the iiiod. 
sjiellingofwfljvt, swm, roimcrIy7wvl’,««'>w, also mud. Sc. 
furnt (fiom vxetWits fourin)"-fornt a sehool-sisit. 

1340 Ayenb, xai llor to conreimi <mre lone to Ids. 
e 1400 -•{pol. Loll, 2( pu keyt's of he kirk only byiidiin S: 
iinisiin, wan )iei are ('imfcrmid to )>e keyes ol Cret. 1302 
Ord, Crysfea Men (W. dc W. is«/i) n. vd, loi Yf the lyfc 
be eonfermed unto the commaundenumtes of god. 1344 
Bale Chron. Sir f Oldcastcll in I/ari. Misc. (Malh.il. 
257 These, .coiifyrmed alwayes their lyues to the most holye 
lawes . .of Cliryste. 1383 Bauingtom Voniwandnn iv. (1637) 
33 Tlio I.urd Jemis Chri8t..coiir»me their i>raeti.sc of oc- 
naviour to his will.) 

1 . frans. To form, shape, or fashion according It) 
some pattern, model, or instniction ; to make of the 
same form or character, to make like. 

a 1340 IIampolk Psalter Fro!., To confonrme men Jiat ere 
filyd in adam til crisi in newiies of lyf. 1382 Wvclii- Rom. 
xii. 2 And iiylc je be confoormud, nr ma.ad lyk, to tins 
world. 1326 Pilgr, Perf.QN, de W. 1531) 301 In all thyiige 
to eonformo my wyll to thy blesseil wyll. 1397 IIodki a 
Feel. Pol. v. hvii. $ 12 It truly conformeth us unto tlie 
inuigc of Jesus Christ. 1647 W.tRO Simp. Colder 43 States 
arc .su reHirmed, that they euiirormc such as are prutligatc, 
into good civility. *7*2 .Si i.Li.r. Sped. No. .j6i f i Fersons 
of every Party. . are fond of conforming their Taste to yours. 
1875 Manning Mission ll. Ghost iv. uw. 1887 Ski it 
Princ. Eng. PUyntol, Scr. 1. 8 485 The wonl i routk, a fitldlc 
. .li.Ts been caiiUirmed to the fanitlMr K. crowd, 

tb. To fashion in accordance with right, to set 
right, lo order, regulate. Obs. 

1399 Massinuer, etc. Old I-aw 11. 1 , Ilis very hoiiselioUl- 
laws. . Are able toroafurm .seven Chiisiuii Kingdoms, Tliey 
are so wise and yirtiunis. 1602 Wahnir .-lib. hng. lipit, 
tidia) 3511 Yours in aught erred to be conformed, W. W.wiier. 

'I' c. To fashion by disposition ol parts {/or ti 
puriiose) : cf ( 'onfokmatiok 3. Ohs. 

1691 R.\y Creation 1. (1704) 168 Whose Bodies are ailiiiir- 
niily fitted and eonfonned for diving under W.aer. 

2 . To bring into harmony or conformity, to 
harmonize; to make accordant to. adai>t. 

*377 Langl. /•. PI, R. xiH. 908 Confounnen Kynges to 
pecs, *598 Bahcklev Pelic. Man iv, (i&i.p 344 He should 
. . eonforme all the liarinuiiie of His gifts to His guiHltiesse 
and glory. 1667 Milton /'. A. 11. 217 Chang'd at Iciigtii, 
and to the place cunfurni’d In temiier and in nature, 1799 
WLLLiNuioNiii Owen's/Zw/. BCCnuformiiig thegeneral Icin.r 
of all such proclamations to the principles and spirit of the 
declaration, xiji Lowei.l Among' my lihs. Scr, n. 971 
[That] the life of a nation.. slu^ be eonfonned tneertam 
principIcR of Iielief and cuiidutm 

3 . refl. To make oneself like or in harnuHiy with 
(a pattern or example! ; to bring oneself into con- 
formity, adapt oneself to {with ) ; *=4. 

CX323 E, E, A Hit. P. B. J067 Confourmc |>e to kry.st, R; 
1 ^ dene make. (tx4ao Hocclkve De Reg. Princ. 1344 
To the pleitaunce of God thou the confourme. 1376 Ft EMiHr. 
Panep. Ep, 28 , 1 beganne to confomie and frame niw to 
pravwed patience. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 111. iii, it 


Where I must take like Seat vnto my fortune. And to my 
humble Seat conforme my selfe. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, 
II. iii. nr, (Conforme thysclfc to thy pre.sent fortune, and Cut 
thy coat according to thy cloath. 1632 J. Wadsworth 
tr. Sandoval’s Civ. IVars Spain 35 To conform thcm.sctvs 
in everie thing with the Commissioners of Toledo. X743 
Fielding True PatriotVIV’i.ii'jsl'^. 284, 1 liave determined 
to conform myself to the reigning t.astc. 1862 Maurice 
Mor. 4 Met. Philos. IV. vii. § 92. 428 The tuic freeman 
i.s he who conforms himself to his reason. 

4 . intr. (for refl. ) To act in accordance with an 
example or pattern ; to act conformably or in con- 
formity to ; to yield or show compliance. 

*393 Langl. P, fl. C. IV. 401 Bote }iat ailc manere men, 
wommen, and children, Sholde conformye [n, r, conforme 
hem] lo on kyndc on holy kirke to by-leyiie. 1623 Cockfham, 
Coi forme, to fr.atnc ones hclfe to what is reipiircd of one. 
X649 Seliien Laws Eng. 1. ii. (1739)3 Yet the Cliureli of 
Britain conformed not to tin'll coui'sc. 1732 Law Serious 
C. vi. (ed. 2) gt You must iliereforo no more conform to 
tlie.se ways of the world than you must ennfurm to the vices 
of the world. X846 M'Cui.i.ocii Act, Brit. Empire 
II. 163 F.vcry subordinate tiibunal must conform to its 
dcLcrminations. x86o 'I'VHnAi.L Gtae. 1. xxiv. 170, I must., 
conform to the rules made for urdin.ary tourists. 

b. spec, in Jinji. Hist. To comply with the 
usages of the Church of England, as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity, esp.^ that of idCz. 

[xeSz Act 23 Elis. c. T Ss Until sulIi Time as the Feisoiis 
.. do conform themselves and come to the Chuich.] 1619 
Sanderson Serm, 1. xi Let not him that conroriiicch, 
cluspi.se him that confurmeth not ; and let not liim tin'll cuti- 
foriiieih not, judge him that coiifurmetli, 1629 Petit. Clergy 
in MSS. St. Paper OJfwe, Dom. Serv. C/uts. I, eli. 43 May 
yt thercroru please your good lordship to take the .state of 
this your dioi'cse into your ITutlierly ronsidei'.'itioii . . to eii. 
force these irregulars to conrorinc with us. 1664 I’epvs 
Diary Aug. 6. 1682 .S. I’ciiiDAcn; Medal Rev, ist Fur hate 
Optniun do their Brothers harm, FI.Tgiie, and Imprisim, 
'cause they 1 aii't Coiirotin. xdgo i.cicKi, and Let. Toleration 
(R.), When any dissenter toiironiis and entiTS into the 
Churcli-eoininunion. 1885 Guiisar t in Diit, Nat, Biog. II. 
408/1 Ormond made offer first of a deanery, and tlien of the 
first hishopiie that fell vacant, if Mr. Bailey would ('oiirorm. 
+ c. To show obedience or c(im[ilaisanco ie. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.i 90 The pcpnl of god . . that 
they haiic ittioyd fro ryhlitwysiics they fleyn spirytually 
and Icsyn for her ronfoimyng to hfiii, x68B .Siiaiiwi i.i..S'f/)-. 
Ahatia 11. i, I ,'im resolved toconfoim lo her for ever. 

5 . Of lliingit : To become the same in form ; to 
follow in fiirm or nature ; to lie eonformable to, 

1699 HiiiiNi.r 39 .IW. XXV. (i7>si) 27(1 'Ihe lliil.natiisis of 
the I'.Tidoii .'ire’made to 11111611111 to the t.'oiiiliiiuiis of the 
( iospel. X763 1 )iiiisM.v The /.rasowei r 5 'I he path . . t on- 
forms to tfii! water . . am ompimving this seine in tikir lake 
inti) anotliiT winding v.slioy. 1B69 F, A. Mafih . 1. ,Y, 
Gramm. 28 ’Flu: words of all l.iiigiingi s show a disposition 
to (oiiform III inllciiion to the in.’iioriiy. 1873 Jowi ir 
I’/ato led. w) V. 127 'the law roiirts of I'iato do nut enually 
cunform to the rottern of the .\tht’i)i.iii dieaslrric.. 

T 6. tran.t. To bring iitti) accord ov mutual agree- 
ment. Ohs. 

x646StR'l'. Brownk Pseud. Ep. 128 rrtw.)[kliigfisliers]l)e 
Riispcnded in the same roome, they will not rcgulatly ion- 
forme their breasts, but uft-liines respect the opposite [point, 
of he.Tveii, 1703 Dk Foe Hanger Prot, Reiig. MUe. 

If the House of Bourbon and Aiis(ri.t Unite, and coiifotm 
the Interests of their Dominions. 

t 7 . To bring into fonuorshajie; to bring about. 

*377 Lanol. P. pi. B. .mil 174 A 1 |s: witt of )'is worlde 
and wiijte mennes sireiigllie l '.in non ,t 1 onfourmeit [I'. M i. 
173 jiurfomien] .'t pees hytwene };e po]m and his enemy-.. 

Conformaliility (kt/nf/'.jmabi'llii’. [f. next 
•^-I’l’y.] Tlie r|uably nr cimditiun of being con- 
form.'ible; spec, in (h'ol., the t elation of str.'ila, one 
of which rests on the other and lies p.'iialKl tn it. 

1864 in Wi-.nsiiR. 1872 Centemp. A’rts XX. 341 They 
are all haseil iiiion. .sonif t-oiirtirinabitity to fact, to nutttrt*, 
and to i.iw. xMa t ii ikii. /< xl-tk, Geoi, iv. x. 5(39 Sheets of 
cungluiner.ite and i-l.qs and sh,dt-H, have siiceeedetl eaili 
other in regul.ir uidc-r, and esliiliit ,t iM-rfeci cuiituimaipility. 

Conformable (kjtnip'imab'ls a. [f. CoNFtittx 
V. +-AIJI.E : iierli. after tigree-alde, the suffix having 
here a like force : cf, also comfortable, amucUde, 
etc. It. has confonnahile anil confotmevolem Morio. 
Formerly also written conflrniahlc, by conftisiun 
with that word tj.v. Cf. CfriNKiitM, CoSFtillM.] 

1 . According in form or character to (a .standard 
or ]inttunt) ; similar, rescsttbUng, like. Consl. /<», 

iSxx Cnr.rr .Serm, Con/. 4 Ref. in Phenit (171.8) II. 6 The 
four Evils, .l>y Hiiieb we ore ronfppttmajble to tliis Wurhl, liy 
whicli the face of the Chureli is made ili-fasuur'd. 1526 34 
TiNii.ci.r. Pktl, ill. Id Tliat I ntyglit lie confurniahle iVuig. 
confgurattts\ vnto his (dcrih). 1347^1’/ i Edw. I I, e. i, 
§7 It is .. confurroahle t.) (he common Use and Fimtisi; 
hnth of the Apostles and of the Primitive Church. 1646 F, 
Biii.Kti.i:v Gotpvl Cavt, v, 379 True hulinenHc K eonfoiiii.ihte 
to the first pattern of lioHnevw. 17x3 Hlriiam Phys. The.d, 
IV. ii. 104 As Birds ami Fi-hes are in dlvc-i-. things ton- 
furmahle, bo in Home Sort they are in their Isjv. X744 
III RKKCKV Siris { 34 The siipiKwed cirt ulation of the sap . , 
is in no sort i-unformalile or aiialoKuiis to the cireul.itioit of 
the hlootl. x88s Law Rep. 31) Chane. Div. 241 Tlte Court 
of Apiieal altered its own order as nut betiig conrurmabie to 
the order pronounced. 

2 . Corresponding so as to fit or suit ; agreeable, 
consistent, nartnouious ; fitting, adapted, fitly ad- 
justed. Const, nsnally to. 

*555 Bush Decatles 324 The partes must mnides liet* < on- 
fornudile to the hole. x65x HoufiMt I.es iatk, t. \v. 79 Wtiut 
U conformable, or disagreeable to Reason, in the :ii tioiis of 
common life. 1790 yAi.ty//orig Paul. 11.17 A reprcsemaiiirti 
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so coTifomable to the circumstances there recorded. 1869 
E. A. Powers Praci. Hygiene led. 3} 115 A conclusion con- 
formable to our present doctrine, 
b. Const. rarel7 tuith. 

1711 Addisos S^cU No. 223 ? 2 A T.iste of her [Sappho's] 
Way of Writing, which is perfectly conformable with that 
extraordinary Character we find of her. 1734 tr. Rollin's 
Attc. Hist. 11827) I. 69 This law was very conlormable with 
the manners of the Greeks. 

C. Accordant with one’s condition, etc. ; con- 
venient, suitable, rare. 

1826 Scott IPoodst. iii, ‘Why, ’..answered the keeper, ‘I 
should be at my hut to make matters somewhat conform- 
able for the old knight and Mistress Alice’. 

3. Of persons : Disposed or wont to conform ; 
compliant io. 

1523 Abp. Warham in Hallam Cmst. Hist. [18421 I. 20 
Men., conformable to reason. 1529 Act 21 Hen. VIII, 
c. iG. § 20 So that the said Strangers . . be conformable to 
such Direction and Order. Season, of Toleratiou i 
Men that were not conformable to their Humours and 
Ceremonies. 1712 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens led. 41 0 
Protestants, who are conformable to the Church of England. 
2871 H. Ainsworth Tower Hill 11. vi, I rejoice to find you 
so conformable to the King’s wishes. 

b. Of compliant disposition or practice ; tract- 
able, submissive, disposed to follow directions. 

1547 ®"3 Arfm. VI, c I. § I They give pccasion to 

every honest and conformable Man most willingly to em- 
brace them. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ii. i. 280 And bring 
you from a wilde Kate to a Kate Conformable as other 
houshold Kates. zGSi Otway Soldier's Seri. nt. j. In the 
mean time be humble and conformable. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela II. log, I doubt not, you’ll be made as conformable 
as I. 1877 Owen IVelleslefs Disp. p. xxxviii. This did 
not prevent his employing that useful officer in important 
charges, when he became more conformable. 

e. spec, in Eng. Hist. Conforming to the usages 
of the Church of Eugland, esp. as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity. 

1S97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixviii. § 8 They may satisfy law 
in pretending themselves conformable. 1^2 Baxter Bag. 
sheno’s Scand. iii. 30 To disable the Ministers of Christ, 
both conformable and non-conformable. 1679 J. Smith 
Narrat. Pop. Plot g The Bishops and the conformable 
Clergy, e sjzol. Edwards in Cambr. A ntig. Soe. Comtnun. 
HI. 133 So in St. Mary’s Church. .Jests and Merriment are 
permitted, and the most Conformable Clergy clap on their 
caps or hats in this place. 18G1 Tullock Eng. Punt. ii. 
29a Godly conformable ministers. 

4. Geol. Having the same direction or plane of 
stratification: said of strata deposited one upon 
another in parallel planes. 

1813 ’BAK.'E.wevLlnirod. Geol. ('18151 50 Stratified secondary 
rocks are generally conformable or parallel to each other. 
1830 Lvkll Princ. Geol. 1. 133 The stiata of. . the succeed- 
ing epoch were deposited upon them in conformable position. 
1882 Geikic Text-bk. Geol. iv. x. 599 Where one series of 
rocks .. has been laid down continuously and without dis- 
turbance upon another series, they are said to be con- 
formable. 

B. quasi-flfdir. In conformity with ; conformably 
to. 

1588 R. P.ARKE tr. BTetedoza’s Hist. China 10 There they 
are prouided of all things necessarie for them, conformable 
vnto their degrees. 1632 Hayward tr. Biomti's Eromena 
44 The Piincesse, whose hands he (conformable to the dutie 
ofaknighti was desirous to kisse. 1690 Locke Govt. ii. xiv. 
§ 165 ‘^ey acted conformable to the Foundation and End 
of all Laws. 1784 New Speciaior'X.V . i/i Now, if a person 
acts conformable to that, etc. 

Conformableness, [f. pxec. + -usss.] The 
quality of being conformable to (t with) anything; 
docility. 

a 1S36 Hen. VIII Lei. to A. Boleyte in Select. Harl. Misc. 
[1793) 147 What joye it is to me to understand of your con- 
formableness with reasone. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely ii. 
x. 421 The meekenesse and the conformablenesse of the 
quietest lambe in the flocke. i68i Trial S. Colledge 128 
Witnesses of his ming to Church, and of his conformable- 
ness to the Church. 

Conformably (k^nfp-jmabli), adv. [f. as prec. 

+ -LT^.] 

1. In a conformable manner ; in conformity with ; 
agreeably ; compliantly. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Iwoent. iv. viii. 93 b, If either 
a pnuate man or officer wer not conformably ordered after 
their Ceremonies. 1693 Luttrell Brief R el. (1837) HI- 
SSo Passes to return home, promising to leave conformably 
and peaceably under the same. 1775 Fletcher Equal Check 
contd. Wks. i795V.2r4 He thinksit reasonable conformably 
to wait for the day of God's power. 

b. Const, to unto\ (Cf. according to.) 

1328 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxiii. 60 That the sen- 
tence be geven conformably therunto. 1646 SirT. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. X. 38 Conformably unto some opinions. 1653 
H. CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. xvl. 34 To be all put to death, 
conformably to the Law. . of the Country. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. Si. Pierre's Stud. Hat. (tjggi II. rig Varying the fur of 
animals confommbly to the degree of heat and cold. 1883 
Ld, Selborne in Lmu Rep. 9 App. Cases 12 Payment , , 
made conformably to such rules and usage. 

c. Const, with ; = in accordance with. 

1797 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) xofi Conformably with 
what seemed to be the most natural arrangement. 1843 S. 
Austin Rankds Hist, Ref. II. iv. v. 301 To order the new 
establishments conformably with these views. 

2. Geol. In conformable order : see Confobmable 
4 . Also trantf. 

X830 Lyell Princ, Geol. (1873) I. ii. xxiv. 617 Composed . . 
of indurated tufa . . stratified conformably to its conical 
surface. 1839 Kingsley Misc, (i860) II. 373 The beds do 
not rest conformably on each other. 187a W. S. Symohds 


Rec, Rocks vi. 202 The Anchenaspis grits . . pass upwards 
conformably into a series of red marls. 

+ Confo’rmal, a,. Obs. rare. [ad. L. emu 
formdl-is conformable, f. cm- togefiier forma 
iovasyforvidlis formal.] = Conformable. 

1647 Browne tr. Polexander 11. 194 Intending not to 
crosse a thought so conformall with their owne. 

4 CoufoTUialist. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -IST: after Fobmalist.] =Confohmist. 

1631 Brathwait Eng._ Gentlew. (1641) 348 If your con- 
science be no conformalist, bee must pay for you. 

Coufoxzuauce (kpnfpumaxis). [f. Conform h- 
-ANCB. Cf. petformance^ The action of conform- 
ing ; the shaping of action in conformity to or with. 

1606 Chapman Gentl. Usher m. i, So, and in such con- 
formance, with rare grace Were all things orderd. 1721 
Perry Daggeuh. Breach 80 In Conformance to the general 
Desire of my Friends. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old H ome. 
Haunts of Bums (1879) 224 By way of further conformance 
to the customs of the country, we ordered a sheep’s head. 
1883 Law Times 28 Feb. 311/2 To perfoi-m their duty in 
conformance with the statute. 

+ Coufo’rmaut, a. Obs. rare~'^. [ad. L. 
confonndnt-em or F. conformant, pr. pple. : see 
-ANT.] Conforming, conformable, accordant. 

1S43 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med.. (1682} 81 Herein is 
Divinity conformant unto Philosophy. 

Confo’rmatet a- rare. [ad. L. conformdt-us, 
pa. pple. of conformare to conform.] Conformed, 
having the same form. 
a 1846 Jameson is cited by Worcester. 
Conformation (k^^imei-Jan). [ad. L. emu 
formdtibn-em, n. of action from emtformat'e to con- 
form : so in F. (since 16th c. in Littre).] 

1 . The action of conforming or bringing into 
conformity (to) ; adjustment in form or character 
to some pattern or example ; adaptation. 

1311 CoLET Semt, Conf. Ref. in Phmix (1708) II. 3, ! 
shall speak. .Of Conformation . . Be not conform’d to this 
World, a 1637 B. Jonson Discov, Poesis iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
763/1 If to an excellent nature, there happen an accession, 
or conformation of learning and discipline. 1660 R. Coke 
fustiee Vind. 6 Obedience . . is the conformation of ones 
will to the rules & precepts of his superior. 1677 Hale 
Prim, Orig. Ma>u 1. 1. 9 They distort, stretch and reduce 
the Orders of things in a conformation to those pre-con- 
ceived Suppositions, a rge^b Watts (J.\ The conformation 
of our hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and 
morality. 

b. Hist, of Lang. Form-assimilation tinder the 
influence of analogy. 

1869 March A. S. Gramm. 83 Plural first peison -in 
changes to -3 (conformation with ad and 3d persons). 

2 . The symmetrical formation or fa^ioning of a 
thing in all its parts ; putting into form. 

1613 Crooke Both of Man 268 Male children, .haue their 
conformation the thirtieth day. x68x tr. Willis’ Rem, Med. 
Wks.^ Voc., Conformation, the framing, fashioning, or dis- 
position of a thing. 1837^ Sears Athan. xi. 93 Ever and 
everywhere body is the creation of life, and is the confoim- 
ation of its instincts and affections. 

3 . The manner in which a thing is formed with 
respect to the disposition of its parts ; form de- 
pending upon arrangement of parts ; structure, 
organization. 

‘ In Anatomy it is taken for the Figure or Disposition of 
the Parts of a Humane Body ; and by some Writers in the 
Art of Physick, for an Essential Property of Health or 
Sicknesse ’ (Phillips 1706). 

X64.6S1RT. 'Stoawct&Psend.Ep. in.xvii. i3iMany wayesof 
Coitioii, accoiding to divers shapes and different confbrma- 
tions. 1690 Locke Hum. Una. n. xxvii. § 20 A rational 
Spirit, .united to a Body of a certain Conformation of Parts. 
1^3 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (J.), Where there hap- 
pens to be such a structure and conformation of the earth. 
1732 ARBUTHNOTAw/M^yZhej; 332 A bad Conformation of 
the Lungs and Thorax commonly attended with an asthma. 
1791 Burke App, Whigs Wks. VI. 55 Government wants 
amendment in its conformation. 1871 Morley Voltaire 
(x886) I The mind and spiritual conformation of France. 
X874 Boutell Arms ^ Arm. vu 179 This conformation of 
the blade has the advantage of placing the centre of gravity 
in the hilt. 

Gouformator (kp-nfpjmffitai). [a, L. con- 
formdtor, agent-n. from cmtfomidre to Conform ; 
= F. conformatettrifM.€si. is also used) ] An appa- 
ratus for taking the conformation of that to which 
anything is to be fitted ; e.g. the size and shape of 
the head in order to fit it with a hat ; the pattern 
of the bust for an article of dress. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 1888 J. Ellis New Chris- 
tianity ii. S3 While at a hat store not long since, the writer 
noticed that the measures of two heads by the conformateur 
were almost exactly alike, both as to shape and size. 

Conformed (k^nfp-rmd), ppl. a. [f. Conform 
V. Jr -ED.] Made conformable : see also quol. 1 859. 

1839 A. Gray Lessons Bot. Gloss., Conformed, similar to 
another thing it is associated with or compared to ; or 
closely fitted to it, as the skin to a kernel of a seed. x88a 
Soc, Lex. A 

Conformer (kpnf^nsi). [f. Conform v. + 
-ER 1.] One who conforms ; a conformist. 

X609 W. Sclater Threef, Preserv. (1610J Eiija, If the 
present store of Conformers seme not, etc. 1619 San- 
derson la Serin. (1632J 42 Thus haue I . . laboured to free, 
not onely the Conformer from all vmust Censures; but 
even the Non-conformer also. 1625 Bp. Mountaou App. 

vii. 187 The publick authorized doctrine of the Church 
of England, and of conformers unto the said doctrine of 


that Church. 1839 Mill Liberty ii. 60 Conformers to com- 
monplace. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 87 Conformity 
. .and its degrading consequences to the character of a con- 
former. 

Conforming (k^nf^umig'), 'vhl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-ING 1 .] The action of tiie vb. Conform, q.v. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvi. i pai ere ane thurgh grace & 
confourmynge of will. 1641 Milton Animadv. (1831) 206 
Their scandalous and base conforming to healhenisme. 
x^ R. Coke Power <5- Snhj. 266 The upright conforming 
of subjects actions to the laws of their rightful Superiours. 

Con&'rming, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -i- -ing 2 .] 
That conforms. 

+ 1. Shaping, fashioning according to a pattern. 
X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, iii. vi. 277 Its [the seed’s] 
specifical conforming Principle. 

2. Complying with any usage or form ; esp. in 
Eng. Hist, with the usages of the Church of 
England. 

[1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. (ed. 2) 204 Not only 
Non-conforming Divines, but also the most zealous Con- 
formists.] x68i Ro.xb. Ballads (1883) IV. 633 To conform- 
ing Protestants, and those that dissent. 173a Neal Hist. 
Puritans I. 343 The body of the conforming clergy were 
so ignorant and illiterate. x8go Aihenseum 8 Feb. X7X/2 
There were malcontents among the conforming clergy. 

Conformist (k^nfpumist). [f. as prec. -I- -TST.] 

1. One who conforms to any usage or practice. 

i6sx Baxter Inf. Bapt, 122 A Conformist to the old 

Superstitious Ceremonies. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass 
(ed. 2 ) sss Thoroughly a Conformist to every the least . . 
Custom or Fasldon among the Quakers. 1754 Richardson 
Grandtson (1781) VI. xxix. 183 In my own dress, I am 
generally a conformist to the fashion. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876J I. iii. 110 Several pliant conformists with all 
changes. x 8 m Medwin Angler in Wales I. 124 He was a 
conformist of the Church of England, hut rather lax in his 
devotions. 

2. One who conforms in matters religious or 
ecclesiastical; spec, in Eng. Hist, one who con- 
forms to the usages of the Church of England as 
required by the successive Acts of Unifonnity, esp. 
that of 1662 ; the negative Nonconformist is now 
in more common use. 

Occasional conformist \ one who practised ' occasional 
conformity ’ ; see Conformity 3. 

X634 Canne Necess. Separ, (1849) 43, I must confess that 
the Conformists keep much better to their grounds than 
the other do. 01640 J. Ball Ausiv, to Can i. (1642) loi 
The Confoimists (I use that Word because you are pleased 
so to speake). 1703 De Foe Shortest Way to Peace Misc. 
444 When I speak of the Chinch of England, I mean the 
General Body of Orthodox Conformists. 1709 Sachevbrell 
Serin, s Nov. 22 The Whiggs . . are Conformists in Profes- 
sion, Half-Conformists in jPractice, and Non-Copformists 
in Judgment. 1710 Let. to Hew Metnb. Pari, in Select. 
Harl, Misc. (1793) 568 Our occasional conformists, if not 
well looked after, will swallow up our government by this 
cunning hypocrisy. 1803 W. Taylor |n Ann, Rev. III. 286 
The coronation oath binds the sovereign to be a conformist. 
1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 60 In that year began the 
long struggle between two great parties of conformists., 
the High Church party and the Low Church party. 1880 
Mrs. a. R. Ellis Sylvesira II. 56 The rector kept a sharp 
eye on occasional conformists. 

3. Collector’s name for a moth {Xylina con- 
formist. 

1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 427 The Conformist Moth. 

4. aitrib. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 90 The Church of England 
hath three maine Divisions, the Conformist, the Non-Con. 
formist and the Separatist. 1883 Manch. Exam, 8 May 
5/3 Either in Conformist or Nonconformist pulpits. 

t ConfoTmitau. Obs. [f. Conformity + -an: 
cf. puritan.'] One who advocates or practises 
conformity, a Conformist. 

1603 Bp. Barlow Conf. at Hampton Crt. in Phenix 
{1721; I. X79 Conformitans hang down their heads, and the 
Bishop's Men curse the Puritans. x6o8 T. James Apol. 
Wyclifna A Conformitan vnto the doctrine, and discipline 
of the (jhurch of England. 162a S. Ward Christ A ll in 
All (1627) 24 With God, I dare boldly say, there is neither 
. .Protestant nor Furitane, Conformitane or Non-conformi- 
tane. 

t Coufo'nilitaut, a. and sb, Obs. [app. f. 
Conformitan, with suffix as in protest ant, etc.] 

A. adj. Yielding compliance ; conforming. 

x 632 D. Lupton Land. <5- C. carbonadoed, etc. in Halliw. 

Charae. Bks. (1837) 26B Shee is no Furitaine, for her build- 
ings are now Conformitant ; nor shee is no Separatist, fot 
they are united together. 1641 Bernard Short View Prelat. 
Ch. Eng, 29 The conformitant Priests (so they now are 
called) which properly belong to this Prelaticall Church. 

B. sb. = Conformist. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu piairibs 83 At home we haue the 
Factionistorthe Conformitant. 1628 W. %aaT Apol. Harr. 
(184^ 314 A faction of Confbrmitants in Edinburgh en- 
grossed the Government. x66a S. Fisher Answ, Bp, Gnuden 
(1679) 4 The Bishop in the self-same Work wherein he 
labours earnestly to bring all men to be Conformitants to 
him, is found a most egregious Nonconformitant to himself. 

Conformity (k^nf^-amiti). [In 15 th c. con- 
formyte, -ite, a. F. conformite ( 14 th c. Oresme) = 
Pr. conformitat, Sp. coiiformidad. It. conformita, 
all f. L. type *conformitdt-em, f. conformis\ see 
Conform and -ity. F ormerly by confusion some- 
limes made into confirmity \ 

1:1332 Dewes Inirod. Pr. in Palsgr. 1046 To haue con- 
firmite & agreyng. 1336 Abp. Parker Psalter cxi. 327 His 
workes of hands be scene .all truth and equytye. And his 
precepts all faythfull he in iust confirmytye. 1557 in 
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Lodge Illusi, Brit. Nisi. (1791) I. 253 Whose good con. 
firmytie and forwardnes in service.] 

1 . Correspondence in form or manner ; agreement 
in character; likeness, resemblance; congiuity, 
harmony, accordance ; exact correspondence to or 
with a pattern in some respect or matter. 

^1430 tr. T. A Ke»ifis' Consol, ii. xii, For lone of con- 
formyte of )>e crosse of crist. 1381 Mulcastes Positions xliv. 
(1887} 287 So . . as there might be a conformitie betwene 
schoole and home. 1665 /’A/ 7 . Trans. I. 72 The Confor- 
mity of these Moons 'with our Moon. 1751 Johnson 
Rmnller No. 132 ? g With strict conformity to nature. 
1790 Paley Horae Paul. i. 2 The letter, without being 
genuine, may exhibit marks of conformity with the history. 
1818 Jas. Mill Brit. Nidia III. vi. ii. 66 To know the 
conformity between the testimony and the facts. 1856 
Frouof. Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 443 The courts of the clergy 
were to fall into conformity with the secular tribunals. 

fb. (with a and pl^ A point of resemblance. 
a 1639 WoTTON in Reliq. IPotton. (5672) 182 To take a 
summary view of their Conformities. 16^ Fuller CA. 
Hist. HI. iii. S 23 To meet in many conformities. 

2 . Action in accordance with some standard, e.g. 
with law, order, wishes, fashion ; compliance, 
acquiescence. 

X494. Fabyam vii. 337 That his grace myght see the con- 
formyte of all his other .subiectis. 1548 Order of Com- 
munion 2 With suche obedience and conformitie, to receiue 
this our ordinaunce. 1633 T. STArFoan Pac. Hih. i. (1821) 
310 The Province, .was in so good conformity, as the civill 
lustice..had as currant passage as in any of the former 
years of Peace. 1754 RiCHAftusoN Gmftdisou VI. liii. 339 
We see what you can do : Your conformity is enough for me. 
1851 Helps Friends in C. I. 32, I think your taking dress 
as an illustration of extreme conformity is not bad. 

b. (with a and //.) 

*366 Cecil in Strype Ann. Rtf. I. xlviii. 320 Their dili- 
gence and conformities herein. 1879 Geo. Eliot TAeo. 
Such V. 103 Her well-bred conformities. 

c. to (t unto) a specified standard. 

1642 Declnr. Lords Com. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. 
(i7ax) V. 43 The Priviledges of Parliament, which the 
Contrivers, .profess all Conformity unto. 1658 Bramhall 
Consecr. Bps. vii. 134 Their Conformity to the Roman 
Religion. 1833 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. xii. 141 It is not 
conformity to a creed that is here required, but aspiration 
after a state. x868 Stanley Westui. A bb. ii. 86 Elbabeth's 
conformity to the ancient Ritual. 

3 . spec. Conformity in worship, adherence to the 
form of religion legally established or publicly 
recognized ; in Eng. Hist, compliance with the rites, 
discipline, and doctrine of the Churcli of England, 
as iirescribed by the various Acts of Uniformity, 
particularly that of 1662. 

Occasional conformity : a phrase applied after 1700 to 
the practice of persons wlio, in order to qualify themselves for 
office, in accordance with the Corporation and Te.st Acts, 
received the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church 
of England, and afterwards during their office were present 
at any dis.senting meeting for worship. Against this a bill, 
introduced in 1703, was passed in 1711. 

i6aa {.title\ Course of Conformitie. 1629 Petit, Conformist 
Ciergy (ffSS. St. Paper Office, Dom, Serv. CAas, I, cli. 
43), 1 desire not to be released from conformitie. x66x 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-3 II. 76 The Act for universal 
Conformity will, within this day or two, be brought In. 
x66i-a Pepv.s Diary ai Mar., A proviso that my Lord 
Chancellor would have brought into the Bill for Conformity, 
that it .shall be^in the power of the King, when he sees fit, 
to dispense with the Act of Conformity. 1684 Otway 
Atheist 1. i, I love Conformity, which is going to Church 
Once a month, well enough, 1703 Sir H. Mackworth 
(fitli). Peace at Home ; or a Vindication of the Proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, on a Bill for preventing 
Danger from occasional Conformity. S84X D’Israeli Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 423 During the short reign of Edward, con- 
formity was not pressed. 

attrib. 17x1 Swift Lett. (1767) HI. 269 A letter from a 
reat presbyterian parson . . complaining how their friends 
ad betrayed them by passing this Conformity Bill. 1878 
Lecicy Eng. in 18^// C. I. i. 37 Its attitude towards the 
Occasional Conformity Bill. 

+ b. Conformists as a body. Ohs. 

1672 P. Henry Diaries ^ Lett. (1882) 247 All or most of 
the Conformity have said, etc. 

1 4 . Symmetry of formation, congruity of parts. 
Obs. rare. 

1607 Walkingtoh Opt, Glass iii. (1664) 4 r Seeing in his 
Body so great Deformity, he. .would have averred, that in 
his Soul there was no great Conformity. 

5 . Phrases, a. In conformity with : in agreement, 
accordance, or harmony with ; in compliance with. 

/t 1368 ^CovERDALE Let. to C. Hubert Wks. II. 508 In 
conformity with the mutual friendship which exists between 
us. X794 Sullivan Vieso Nat. I. 289 These [tides] . . in 
such exact conformity with the motions of the moon. x8ss 
Macaulay^ Hist. Eng. III. 113 The House ought, in con- 
formity with ancient usage, to adjourn over the Easter 
holidays, 1883 LaaoRep. 23 Chanc. Div. 730 In conformity 
with the above notice Rumney caused an appearance to be 
entered within eight days of service. 

b. In conformity to : according to (a standard, 
rule, or pattern), in obedience to, as required by, 
in compliance with. (Now less usual.) 

x6a8 Bp. W, Bedell in Abp. UsshePs Lett (1686) 402 A 
fom [drawn].. in conformity to two instruments. x6ex 
Nicholas Papers (1886) 1 . 271 In conformity to the 
practise and example of my predecessors. x6& R. Coke 
Power ^ Siibj. 84 The doing it in conformity to Gods com- 
mand, as he hath supernaturally revealed himself. 17^ 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. X33 The wells and springs.. rise and 
fill!, in exact conformity to the waxing and waning of the 
moon. 1848 C. Bronte % Eyre iv, l^ained in conformity 
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to her position and prospects. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life 
II. iv. (1876) 69 In strict conformity to their own theories. 

6. Bill of Conformity (fenv). 

A bill which an executor or administrator, who finds the 
affairs of his testator or intestate so much involved that he 
cannot safely administer the estate, except under the direc- 
tion of the Court of Chancery, files against the creditors 
generally, for the purpose of having all their claims adjusted 
and obtaining a final decree .settling the order and payment 
of the assets. (Wharton Lam Diet.) 

t ConfoTaily, adv. Obs. [f. CONPOBM a. -1- 
-LT 2 ; cf. earlier P'. conformementl\ In a conform- 
ing manner ; conformably. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 48 They wolde lyven 
conformely To goddes plesaunce. 1644 Milton Jtidgm. 
Bucer (1851) 34a Sutably and conformly to their so large 
and clear understanding, a 1734 North E.xam. iii. vi. § 14 
(1740) 433 He lived conformly to the Religion and Laws of 
his Kingdom, 

t Confo'riuuess. obs.-^ [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Conformability. X730-6 in Bailey ifolio). 

Conforti earlier form of Compobt v. and sh. 
[=L. confort-are, F. confortei‘, conf<ni\, found also 
in all the derivatives of ME. age, Confortable, 
Confortation, Confortative, Conforter, Cou- 
fortive, Coufortress, and in the following obso- 
lete words : 

+ Confortaut, a,. Obs. rare~\ [a. OF. con- 
fertant {a. and sb.) auxiliary, pr. pple. of conforter 
to Comfort.] Abetting, supporting. 

X4SO Impeachm. Dk. Suffolk in Pastmi Lett, I. 102 
Falsly and trayterously adherent^ aidant, and confortant to 
3’our grete enemeys and adversaries. 

t Confortatej v. Obs. [f. L. confortdt- ppl. 
stem of confortdre to Comport, q. v.] trans. To 
strengthen; = Comport v . 3, 

1^1 French Distill, vi. (1631) 193 Which.. is confortated 
in its vertue. 

f GonfO'Vtatory, a. and sb. Ohs. rare. [ad. 
mcd.I.. confortdtori-us, f. confortator strengthener, 
CoMPOBTPB : see -ory.] A. adj. Strengthening. 
B. sb. A strengthening message, application, etc. 

/1X679 T. Goodwin Wks. II. iv. ajg (R.) His . . aim is, in 
this close of his epistle, to leave behind him a strengthening 
confortatory unto the whole Church. 

t Confo'rtatrice. Obs. [ad. mcd.L. *cotu 
fortdtrix, -Teem, fern, of confortdior Comforter, 
with F. type of the suffix.] = Comportbesh, 

13x6 PvNSON Life St. Birgetie in RTyrr. our Lndye p, liv, 
She was the maystres of thappostelfys, the confortatrj’ce 
of martyrs. 

t Confortixre. Obs. rare, [see -urn?.] Strength- 
ening, support. 

c X473 Partenay 4149 Our Lord Gaffray gyf aid and con- 
forture. 

ConfOTUld (k^nfdivndl, v. Forms; 3-7 cou- 
fiind(e, 4 -fonde, (counfound), 4-7 confounde, 

5 -fowiid(e, 4- cosfouud. Pa. pple. con- 
founded; also 6 confounden, 6-7 confound. 
[ME. a. OF. confond-re, confimi-re, AF. con- 
found-re (=Pr. cotfondre. It confomicre)'.—^.. 
confmtd-ifre to pour or mingle together, mix up, 
confuse, confound, f. con- + fmidere to pour. Con- 
fuse, confused, were in early use passive participles 
of confound', for the historical relation, see note 
to CoNPcrsB V. 

(OF. nn, m, regularly gave early ME. ftn, late ME, and 
mod. oun, own : cf. abound, round, astound, compound, 
redound, sound, nomt, crown, renown, etc.)] 

1 . irons. To defeat utterly, discomfit, bring to 
ruin, destroy, overthrow, rout, bring to nought (an 
adversary). Obs. or arch. 

a X300 Cursor M. 7982 (Cott.) [David] Thoght on his fas 
philistiens . , Gladli walde he |mni confund \later MSS. 
confounde]. c xno R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 170 Wilde 
fire |>ei kast, ]>e kyng to confound. 7 a X400 Morte Arth. 
1153 Allas ! we are lorne, my lorde es confundede, Over 
fallene with a fende 1 c 1475 Rauf Ceilyar 873 Thow art 
ane Sarazine .. For to confound our Christin men, that 
counteris sa kene. 1370 Deb Math. Pref. 33 Archimedes 
. .vtterly confounded the Romaine Nauye. X63X J. Tay- 
lor (Water P.) Turn Fort, Wheel Wks. {1848) 22 Sloops, 
punts, and lighters seventy-eight confounded, Six thou- 
sand men ta'en prisoners, many wounded 1630 Fuller 
Pisgah HI. vi. 331 [Sennacherib] having all his Army soon 
after confounded from heaven. 2793 Southey Joan of A rc 
I. 73 Lest He in wrath confound me. 

D. To overthrow, defeat, or bring to nought (a 
scheme, plan, hope, etc.). 

11x3x3 Shorekam 1 12 Wanne love hys here preye, Al for 
to confundy. 1393 Gower Conf I. 13 Every werke as it is 
founded Snail stonde, or elies be confounded. 1332 Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Litany, Confound theyr deuyses. F1740 
Carey God save the KingVi, Confound their politicks, Frus- 
trate their knavish tricks. On him our hopes are fix’d, O 
save us all ! 1850 Maurice Mot. 4 Met. Philos. 1 . i. § i, 

6 God confounded the rebellious scheme. 1890 Garnett 
Life of Milton ii. 42 The Civil War confounded his [Mil- 
ton’s] anticipations of leisurely composition. 

+ c. To destroy the purity, beauty, or usefulness 
of ; to spoil, conupt. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. in. 813 Of peres wyne is made . . 
Yit somer wol it soure and so confounde. 1348 Hall 
Chron. 124 By this mariage, the queues bloud was con- 
founded. 1681 Trial S. Coliedge 71 You have confounded 
the Gospel. <1x734 North laves (1826) III. 133 Their 
smoke and dust, .confounded alibis good furniture. 


f d. To demolish, smash. Obs. rare. 
x^3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxcvii. 687 Bearynge great 
malettes of yron and stele, to confounde helmes. 

+ e. To waste, consume, spend. Obs. 

X396 Shaks. I Hen. IP, I. iii. 100 He did confound the 
best part of an houre In changing hardiment with great 
Glendower. X7oi W. Wotton Hist. Rome 399 His very 
Prodigality alone would have confounded more Money in a 
few Years than the whole Roman Empire could have . . 
supply’d. 

2 . In curses or imprecations, used in the im- 
perative 3rd pers. sing, as an equivalent or substi- 
tute for ‘bring to perdition’. Since 1700 con- 
sidered a milder form of imprecation, and vaguely 
associated with other senses. 

c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 265 Wales wo jie be 1 Jie 
fende J>e confound I c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 
223 God confounde me, yf I sawe ever ony evyll doon by 
hym. a X333 Ld. Berners Huoii liii. 180 A, false faynted 
hert, Mahounde confounde the 1 1391 Shaks. 1 Hen. PI, 
IV. i, 123 Confounded be your strife, And perish ye with 
your audacious prate. 1607 — Timon 1. i. 247 Traffickes 
thy God, and thy God confound thee ! 1649 Cromwell 
Lett. 17 Sept. (Carlyle), One of them was heard to say . . 

‘ God damn me, God confound me ; I burn, 1 bum.' 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cotiq. II, Confound your made dishes . . 
I’m for plain eating. Ibid, iv. Whether the next be an 
izzard, oran-R, conmund me, 1 cannot tell. X836 Marryat 
Midsh, Easy xviii, Why, confound the fellow . . so you 
were a pickpocket, were you? 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mir- 
bridge I. x, ‘Confound her impudence’, muttered Sir 
Richard. 189a BesaHt Demoniac vi. Humph ! You are 
looking in very good health, at any rate. Confound you 1 

3 . To discomfit, abash, put to shame, ashame. 
(Almost always in passive.) Chiefly Scriptural. 

17x290 - 9 . Eng. Legendary I. 249/307 Ich habbe i-hoped 
bat ich i-confundet ne beo. a X340 Hampole Psalter xv. i 
Here is be vile pride of men confonndid. 1382 Wyclif 
2 Sam. xix. 3 Thou .ha.st confonndid to day the cheeris of 
alle thi servauntis. — Ps. xxx[i]. i In thee, Lord, I hopide ; 
I shal not be confoundid in to withouten ende [16x1 let me 
neiier be ashamed], a X53S Fisher Wks. 402 O my god I 
am confounden and ashamed to lyft 'vp my lace -vnto thee. 
X379 Sprn.ser Sheph. Cal. June 63 They drewe abacke, as 
halfe with shame confound. i6og Birle (Douay) e Sam. x. 
5 'I'he men were confounded very fowly, and David com- 
manded them : Tary in Jericho, til your beard he growen. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1064 Silent, and in face Confounded 
long they sate, ns struck’n mute, 1^4 Kingsley Wesim. 
Serm. vii. 71 What is this which the Psalmist and prophets 
call being confounded ; being put to shame and confusion 
of face ? 

tb. To discomfit in argument, silence, confute 
(a person, or a statement, opinion, etc.). Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF Acts ix. 22 Forsothe Saul . . confoundide the 
Jewis that dwelliden at Damask, and afiermyde that this 
IS Crist. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 276/2 Seynt Augusmi was 
..ryght appert in confundyn^heretykes. <xxS 3 S Ridley 
Wks. 16 'rhe plain words of St. Paul, which doth man!- 
fe.stly confound this fantastical invention. 1726 Cavalliek 
Mem, i, TO She would dispute.. with the Missionaries., 
nnd would often confound them. 

4 . To throw into confusion of mind or feelings ; 
so to surprise and confuse (a person) that he loses 
for the moment his presence of mind, and dis- 
cernment what to do. (Expressed colloquially by 
dimfoimd, flabbergast, etc.) 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. v. iii. 134 Now am 1 confounded 
by a more hanle doute I was. xan Gower Cotf. I. 
146 What strnunge mater he might use The knightes wittes 
to confounde. a 1535 Ridley IVks. 5 Many things con- 
found the weak memory. x 6 zi Bible Acts li. 6 The mul- 
titude . . were confounded, because that euery man heard 
them speake in his owne language. 168a N. O. Soileau's 
Lutrin IV. 95 Pale and dumb he stood, like one con- 
founded. X732 Johnson Rambler No. 195 r 3 He was . . 
so confounded by incessant noise, and crowds, and huny. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eu^. II. 503 The tidings of the flight 
reached London. The king’s adherents were confounded. 
1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. (1873) 135 This difficulty for a 
long time quite confounded me. 

fb. To confuse in the brain with liquor. Obs. 
X704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (lyii)^ Some strong People 
shall be confounded with a very few (Classes of Wine. 

5 . To throw (.things) into confusion or disorder ; 
s=CoiIPUBB V. 3. 

*553 Edf.n Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 36 He found all 
thinges confounded & out of ordre. x6xx Bible Geu. xi. 7 
Let vs go downe, and there confound their language. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 996 With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout. 
Confusion worse confounded, 17x2 Hearne Collect. III. 
363 Wanley quite confounded the Library, and put all 
things into Disorder. 1883 Froude Short Stud. Iv, ii, v. 
230 He believed that Newman’s methods of reasoning con- 
founded his perceptions of Jruth. 

6. To mix up or mingle so that the elements 
become difficult to distinguish or impossible to 
separate; = Compose®. 4. 

X338 Starkey England iii You schal . . confounde the 
noSyllys and the commynys togeddur . . that ther schal be 
no dynerens betwyx the one and the other. 1393 Shaks. 
Rich, II, IV, i. 141 ’fumultuous Warres Shall Kinne with 
Kinne, and Kinde with Kinde confound. 1638 Rowland 
Moufels TJuat. Ins, 917 The fourth, .is gathered and con- 
founded from all these trees, so that it hath a mixt color . . 
and consistence. X779 Johnson Let. Mr, Tltrale 23 June, 
I came by it [the money] in a very uncommon manner, and 
would not confbund it with the rest. 1863 Lyell Aniiq. 
Man a The remains, .may have subsequently been mingled 
. .and confounded together in one and the same deposit, 

7. To mix up in idea, erroneously regard or treat 
as identical, fail to distinguish; sCompuse ®. 5. 

138X Lambarde Eirem 11. fit. (1388) 139 At an Affiay, 
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Assault, or Batterie (for now I will svith other men confound 
those names'. 1610 A. Cooke Pope Joan in Harl. Misc, 
(Malh.) IV. 46 This man seemeth to confound him with 
Benedict the Third. 1683 Robinson in Ray's Con\ {18481 
133 Swing that you confounded the_two species together. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. i. i 7 To confound the 
Celts with the Scythians. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2 
fi882) 467 He [James] chose to confound Puritanism niith 
Presbyterianism. 

Confou'ndalbley [f- P«c. + -able.] 

Liable to be confouniJed. 

1813 W. Taylor Eng. Synotiynts (1856) 44 Tractate . . 
abridged into tract. .Mcomes confoundable with another 
tract, from tractus, region. 1849 Mrs. Carlvle Lett. II. 
57 Carpet-bags being so confoundable. 
Coxtfoundedtkpnfau’ndedi, a. [f. prec.vb. 
+ -ED i. Its use as an adj., and even as a passive 
pple. in early times was rare, confuse^ confused 
being used instead.] 

1 . Discomfited, abashed, put to shame or mental 
confusion ; confused, disordered, etc. ; see the verb. 

136* Langl. P. PL A. XI. 03 He bi-com so confoundet 
[p. r. confus, confuse] he couthe not mele. etnys Joseph 
Arijn. 404 pe gref is cure childre; What wol bi-fajle ber-of 
and [=if] we ben confoundet. isyaKtLLioREWief. inTytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 421 My confounded manner of writ- 
ing. 1665 Ferys Diary 5 Oct., Our confounded business of 
pnsoner.s, and sick and wounded seame^ wherein he and 
we are so much put out of order. 1878 Cudwortii IntelL 
Sysf. 37S Heraclitus was no Clear hut a Confounded Philo- 
sopher. 1727 De Foe SysL Magic i. iv. (1840) 106 They 
were confounded in their accounts. 

2 . Applied by way of execration to any person 
or thing strongly objected to : see Confound 2. 

1652 H. Bell tr. L-uihePs Td&le-i. 324 Such confounded 
and wicked pianks have the Popes plaid. 17x2 Addison 
Sped. No. sir Pi Those dear confounded Creatures, Women. 
1731 Swift On his Death, He was a most confounded tory. 
1819 Byron Jvan i. c, Some confounded escapade. 1835 
Marryat Jac. Faith/, xlv, There will be no muskets to 
clean, no drill, and none of your confounded pipe-clay. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xix, That's his impudence — that's his 
confounded impudence. 18^ F. E. Suedlby H. Cover- 
dale’s C. Ivi, Those coufoun&d newspapers are sure to get 
hold of the a^air. 

b, &sadv. =CoNPOUNDEDLT. {Cf. damned^ 
1709 De Foe Life Raselli (1713) I. 45, 1 was confounded 
mm to see a Rival enjoy [it], 1729 Swift Jrtil. Mod. Lady, 
Was it not confounded hard 1 a 1808 Kirxe White Rem. 
(i 8 it 1 II. 240, 1 am a confounded proud fellow at bottom. 
CoilfOTUldedly (kpafawndSdli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ 1 . In a perplexed or confused manner. Obs. 
i 6 ja H. More Brie/ Reply 32 So perplestly and con- 
foundedly does be speak. 

2 . In a ‘confounded’ manner; cursedly, dene* 
edly, detestably : see prec. a. 

Rchard PUtuiits log Vour own Servant has huhl'd 
ye confoundedly. 1712 Bddgcll Sped, No. 506 P 14 Vou 
talk most confoundedly silly. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy 
(1863' 158 Ned, you are so confoundedly fond of argument. 
1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. 1. iii, This is a confoundedly out-of- 
the-uray place, 

Confowndedness. rare. [f. as prec. -I- -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being confounded. 

x6^ Bp. Hall D^. Humble Remonsir,, Of the same 
Strain is their witty descant of my confoundedness, x^i 
— Answ. to Find. Smedymnmts m The self-confounded- 
nesse you impute to me. 1659 H. More Immort. Soul 
(16621 23 Confoundedness and stupidity. 

Conxotinder (k/nfau-ndail, [f. Confound + 
-EE ; prob, going back to an AF.cofi/ondour=0¥. 
confottdeur.'] One who confounds ; a. One who 
mins, destroys, overthrows, spoils, discomfits, etc. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1B59) II, 45 Thou seist we ben confound- 
ers of prelates and of lordes. Mig Barclay Egloges i. (1570) 
Avj/a Of Saint Peters, or Chnstes patrimony, Nowe fewe 
be founders, but confounders many. 1632 Massinger & 
Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, N. Tell you? Why, sir, are you 
my confeasor? R. I will he your confounder, if you do 
not. \Drams a dagger."] 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 18 
What a confounder of heresies. 1847 De Qdinccv Seer. 
Sodeties Wks. VI. 247 To strive after a conquest over Time 
the conqueror, to confound the grim confounder. 

b. One who causes confusion or disorder, who 
confuses distinctions, etc. 

*739 R- Bull tr. Dedtkindud Grobianus i« Not Founder, 
yet Confounder of the Feast. 1791-1823 D’Israeli Cnr. 
Lit. 118381 III. 73 This confounder of words was himself 
confounded by twelve answers by non-jurors. 

tCo^ou'ndevess. Obs."-^ [f, prec. + -ess; 
in Ob' ctmfonderesse, -fimderesse fern, of con- 
fmdeurl\ A female confounder. 

1309 Barclay Ship of Fools (1874) II. 104 Pouerte . . 
Mother vnto vertue, confonderes of vyce [ed. 2570 con- 
founderess]. 

Coufoundinsf (k^nfau*ndiq1, vbl, sh. [f. Con- 
found + -iNO .] The action of the verb Confound. 

1:1430 Lonelicr Grail xxxviii, 88 Vppon be wete Se to 
maken my weye with-owten Confowndyng. 2570 Ascham 
Scholem. Arb.) 57 The confounding of companies bree(ieth 
confusion of good maners. 1661 J. Stephens Procurations, 
But thats confounding, and not extinguishment. 1847 
Emerson Repres Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I, 332 A 
confounding of planes. 1889 T. ICerslake in Atkenmum 
27 Apr, S3>/2 This mischievous confounding of.. terms. 

Coufou'uding', ppl. a. [f. as prec, -h -ino S.] 
That confounds ; destroying, confusing, perplexing, 
amazing, etc. : see the verb. 

. *597 ^**uel Civ, Wares v. Ivi, The touch of a confound- 
ing flame, a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III, 310 In this 


confounding age, wherein so much was demolished and 
aliened, a 1711 Ken Hymnarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 107 
A confounding shame. 1861 Dickens Lett, (1880) II. 150 
The noise was so utterly confounding. 

Confou'ndingly, [f. prec. h- - tr 2.] In 
a confounding manner ; perplexingly, amazingly. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. iii. xix. {1713) 220 No Pheno- 
menon, .has more confoundingly astonished and amazed me. 
167s Howe Aiw«g7V«///eW£s.(i834)36 Areason of mighty 
force, and confoundingly demonstrative. 1863 Dickens 
Mnt. Fr. ii. i, Confoundingly perplexing jumble. 

Confourme, obs. form of Conforii. 

+ Goufira'Ct, r*. Obs. [f. L. cmfract-, ppl. stem 
of confrivgSre to break in pieces, f. cm- ■+frtingere 
to break.] To break to pieces, crush. 

1609 J. Davies Christ's Cross in Farr S. P. Elis, (1845I I. 
231 His vaines and nerues, that channelize his blood. By 
violent conuulsions all confracted. 

* 1 * CoXL&a‘Ct, Cl. Obs. [ad. L. confract-ns, pa, 
pple,: see prec. (It might be short for 
Completely broken, crushed. (Used as a pa. pple.) 

1647 H. More Song of Soul iii. i. ix. The body being into 
du.st confract. 

*t* Goufira'ctiou. Obs. [ad. L, confraefion-em , 
n. of action f, coitfring^rt : see prec.] Breaking 
into small fragments ; smashing, smash ; crushing. 

1341 R. CoPL-AMD Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 43 The 
confraction that than after ensue in the membies, 1609 
Bible (Douay) Hos. xiiL 13 He shal not stand the confrac- 
tion of the children. 16^ J, Whitaker Ifssiah 26 Such a 
confraction . . as shivers it all in pieces. 1650 E.verc. centc. 
Usurped Powers 46 To fall with the greater confraction. 
1^2 Scudamore Notitia Evch, 585 The first supposed allu- 
sioii to [the Commixture] occurs in the Expositio Brevis 
ascribed to S. Germanns of Paris (a.d. 555) . .‘The Confrac- 
tion and Commixture of the Body of the Lord*. 

* 1 " GonfragO'Se, a-. Obs. [ad, L. confragds-ns 
broken, rough, uneven, f. L. confringere (see prec.) 
and fragos-ns, from stem frag- of frangh-e to 
break : see -OSE.] Rough with breaks, or shattered 
parts ; broken. 

2634 Evelyn Diary (1827) I. 72 In y® most confragose 
cataracts of the Alpes. 

II Gonfrairy (k^nfreo'ri), Obs. Forms: 6-8 
-frary, 7 -frery, 8 -frairy. [a. OF. confrairie^ 
confrarie (13th c. in Littre) = Pr. confrairia. Cat. 
confraria, med.L. coitfrairia, a Romanic deriv. of 
confrdter, F. emfreire : see Confrere.] A com- 
pany of brethren of a guild, religious society, etc. ; 
a brotherhood, fraternity. 

2323 Ln. Berners Froiss, II. dxxiL [clxviii.] 514 No man 
myght entie into that confraiv or company. 1396 Danett* 
tr. Coniines 303 The Companies of occupations, commonly 
called Confrairies. 1605 Verstegan Dec. IntelL (1634) 224 
The gilds or confreries. Ibid. viii. (1628) 258 There were of 
old time , . certalne companies or confravies of men called 
Glides, _ ^ 2766 Smollett Trav. 242 The confrairies aie 
fraternities of devotees who erJist them .selves under the 
banneis of some particular Saints. 

II Gou&a'ter. Obs, [a. med.L. cotifrdfer : see 
Confrere.] A member of a brotherhood. 

2383 Studbes Anat, Abus. ii. 24 [They] will not .sticke to 
sweare, and take on (as the other their confraters before). 
a i66x Fuller Worthies ii. 348 The old Bead-house in that 
Town, for a Warden, Confrater, twelve poor old men. 
1691 tr. Emilianue's Obs. Jonm, Naples 233, I told this 
French Father, That the Monks his Confraters had done 
VOT well, etc. 

Gon&ate*raal, a. [f. Con- + Fraternal; 
cf. confrhre^ Of or like a confrere; having the 
spirit of confraternity. 

i8fo Pail Mall G. 6 Mar. 3/1 A man so simple, gentle, and 
unairected..an author so unegotistical and confraternal. 

Cou&atemity (k<mfiral 5 -.mili). [ad. F. con- 
fratemitS (14th c. in Littre) or med.L. emfrdter- 
nitds : see Confrater and Fraternity.] 

1 . A brotherhood ; an association of men united 
for some purpose or in some common profession ; 
a guild ; esp, a brotherhood devoted to some par- 
ticular service religious or charitable. 

c 147s Partenay Prol. 39 He was of hys confraternite, 
i6ot Holland Pliny/ II. 553 Numa ordained at Rome a 
seuenth confraternitie of potters. 1634 H* L’Estrange 
CJios. I (i6ss> iio The Lord Maior with his confraternity of 
Aldermen. x688 H. Wharton Enthus. Ch. Rome 87 We 
may hope to see erected an holy Confraternity of Catholick 
Chimney-sweepers. 1834 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola ii. i. 13a 
Diogenes was the head and director of that confraternity. 
xSSa B. p. W. Ramsay Recoil, Mil. Serv, II. xix. 196 First 
came militaiy ; then various confraternities of monks and 
friars, with lighted tapers, chanting. 

"b. loosely. Body, fraternity, clan, 

187a SruRGEON Treas. Dav. Ps. lix. 5 He prays . . against 
the entire confraternity of traitors. 1883 Mis.s Bhaddon 
Wyllard’s Weird II. 17 Unappeasable hatred . . against . . 
the whole confraternity of men-milliners. 

■ 2 . Brotherly union or communion. 

*880 Morden^ Geog. Red., Germany (1685) 127 By vertue 
of a Conferternity made between those princes in the year 
*554 - *789 Robertson Cltas V, HI. xi. 331 The ancient 
treaty of confraternity which had long united their families. 
1837 Frastfs Mag. XVI. 4x3 [They] admitted the other 
sect to confraternity. 

Confraterzuzatiou (k^nfrsertainoiz^i-Jan). [n. 
of action f. assumed vb, *cotfratermze', cf. con- 
fraternity, etc., and fraiemizei\ Fraternization 
together, recognition of each other as brethren. 

2840 FrasePs Mag. XXI. 159 This is a very striking con- 


fraternisation. 2863 Confess, Tichet-of-Lcave Man 55 Too 
late to secure his confraternisation. 

t Confiray*! v. Obs. [f. Con- + Fray ; after L. 

to rub together.] irans. Tomb together, 
c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 196 With oil Sabyne enoynte 
her seede and bray Culex an herb and hem therin confray. 

Con&ere (konfrgr, k^ufreo-j). Also 6 oonfreer, 
7 -frier. [ME. confrere (cf. frere. Friar), a, F. 
confrere (isth c. in Littre) = Pr. confraire. Cat. 
confrare, Sp. co^i)frade, It. confrate, med.L. cott- 
fniter, f. coti- together with + frater brother. As a 
naturalized Eng. woid (of which the pronunciation 
would now be k^mfrio-j or -frsi'cj) it appears to 
have become obs. in 17th c. ; but it has been taken 
back into frequent use as a borrowing from mod. 
French, and is usually written confrh-e^ 
fl. A fellow-member of a fraternity, religious 
order, college, guild, etc., a colleague in office. 

CX423 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xvi. 227 That come in Scotland 
wyin confrere. The kyng of Inglandis tresorere. c 2464 
Paston Lett. No. 496 II. 170 Your confrerj's of this holy 
Ortire. 1340 Act 32 Hen, Fill, c. 24 Any of his bretherne 
or confreres of the hospitall . . of saint John of Jerusalem- 
1600 Holland Livy iii. xxxii. 109 C. Hoiatius Pulvillus . . 
in whose roome the Augius (his confreers) chose C. Vetunis. 
2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 113 None of the Brethren 
or Confriers of the said Religion, .should be called Knights 
of the Rhodes. 1688 R. Holme Armouty m. 33/2 A.. 
Companion, or Co-Brother, and confrere Knight. 

II 2 . A fellow-member of a learned profession, 
scientific body, or the like. [From mod.F.] 

1733 'Torriano Sore Throats iii The DLssettation of M. 
Chomel, our (Confrere or Brother, upon the gangrenous soi e 
Throats. 1764 Bevis in Phil, Trans, LV. 130 Father Bos- 
chowick . . sent me a very high character of his confrere's 
. . assiduity, and abilities for a.stronomical observations. 
1876 Holland Scv. Oaks xxiv. 332 Mr. Belcher . . turned 
the cold shoulder to his confreres. _ 1882 Dr, Gheist 1B4 
Without handicapping our confreres in this way. 
Conlirey, obs. var, of Comfbey, the plant. 
Confriar, in mod. Diels. =r<7;^^/Vr, Confrere. 
t CO'Ufricate, Ohs. [ad. L. cmfncdt-,-pp\. 
stem of cmfricare to rub together, f. con- + fried re 
to rub.] Irons. To mb (mutually). 

163B Rawley tr. Bacon’s Life ^ Death (1630) 43 Exercise 
(by which the Parts coufricate and chafe themselves'. 

'f Confrication (kpnfriki'i-Jau). Obs. [ad. L, 
confriedtidn-em, n. of action from cmfricare : see 
prec. (So in mod.F.)] Rubbing together, friction, 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 23 (MS. B.) pat pe ende of pe 
bonys . . scholde han a softere confricatioun in here junttes. 
1394 Mirr. Policy (1^99) 199 Which by confrication inoueth 
the appetite and desire. t_^7 Galk Crt. Gentiles II, in, 10 
Confrications ; for those vain Sophists mutually rubbed each 
other, like scabbed sheep. [170S-8 in T. M aurice Hitidostan 
(1820) I. i. xiii. 514 From the violent confrication of all 
which a raging fire was produced.] 

t Goufi?iction. Obs. [f. Con- + Friction ; L. 
had frictio and/77V«*'p,but confnedtio only.] =■ prec. 

x6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Confriction . . 
by which pulverable things, with the rubbing of the fingers 
. .are quickly levigated. 2630 Charleton Paradoxes 86 A 
needle . . invigorated by the confriction of a loadstone. 
Con&ier, obs. var. of Confrere (religious), 
t Confri’gerate, Z'. Ohs. rare-^. [ad. ppl. 
stem of assumed L, *cotifrigerdre, f. cm- -^frlgerdre 
to cool.] To make very cold. 

1609 J. Davies Christ's Cross 16 (D.) He shaking in a 
feauer-fit, While the cold aire His wounds confrigerates. 

G01l£i?0Xlt (k^nfrN'nt), v. [a. F. confrmte-r in 
same senses, =sPr. and Sp. confrontar, It. coft- 
frontare, med.L. confrmtdri (12 th c.), f. L. cm- 
togelher forehead, face. Cf, Affront.] 

fl. mtr. To adjoin with a mutual frontier; to 
border upon (also against). Obs. [med.L. cott- 
frontdri cum, F. cemfrmter ^.] 
x6oi Holland Pliny 1. 113 Phrygia . . confronteth on the 
North side vpon part of Galatia. 1612 Speed Theat. Gt. 
Brit. xiii. (1614) 25/1 The North [of Sussex] confronts upon 
Surrey and Kent . .Wiltshire, .upon the West is confronted 
against partly by Glocester, and the rest by Somersetshire, 
16x4 [see Confronting ppl, a.]. 

2 . irons. To stand or come in front of (any one) ; 
to stand or meet facing, to face. (Often with a 
shade of sense 3.) Also fig. of things. 

c 1368 Regent Murray in H, Campbell Love-leit. Mary 
U Scots (1824) App. 46 February. ,9, she confronted the 
King and my Lord of Halyruidhouse. 2388 Shaks.L. A.Z. 
V. ii..367 VVe foure indeed confronted were with foure In 
Russia habit : Heere they stayed an boure And talk'd apace. 
1863 Holland Lett, Joneses xi. 159 Many a man on reach- 
ing wealth has found himself confronted by the great problem 
ofhis life. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flmu II 08 She was con- 
fronted by Frank's original crayon sketch of her. 
b. To front or face in situation. 

1610 Healey Si. Aug. Citie of God 299 Magna Grecia , . 
confronteth the Hadriatique sea. x6ix Coryat Crudities 
(1776) I. 220 "There are two very goodly and sumptuous 
rowes of building, .which doe confront each* other. 

8. esp. To face in hostility or defiance ; to pre- 
sent abold front to, stand against, oppose, lit. vxAfig. 
_ 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. IV, iv. 3 Was euer scene An Emperour 
m Rome thus ouerhorne, "Troubled, Confronted thus, stm 
Dryden AEneid v. 637 He spoke, and then confronts the 
bull. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 245 This [i. e. Difficulty] it has 
Men the glory of the great masters in all the arts to con- 
front, and to overcome. 2840 Macaulay Clive 48 The little 
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band of Freiichmen, who alone ventured to confront the 
English. 1848 — Hist. Eng. I. gi John Hampden .. had 
the courage to step forward, to confront the whole power of 
the government. 

b. To face as accuser or as a witness in a trial. 
1580 Sidney i J. 1, He seeing himself confronted by so many, 
went not to denial. 1681 Trial S. Colledge 103 Ld. Chief 
Is this man swoni 7 Mr.Att.Geii.Ytb, L.C. J. 
Now call Bolron to confront him. 1737 Hist. ofClorana 
156 , 1 challenge you to confront me, to prove our Innocence. 
1767 S. Paterson A^iother Tram. I. 461 An Irish officer . . 
would have confronted me at last, that I had never been 
thbre at all. iBx8 Jas. Mill Brit, India II. v. ii. 377 Mr. 
Hastings, instead of choosing to confront his accuser, .re- 
sisted enquiry. 

C. Said of things. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), The East and West churches did both 
confront the Jews and concur with them. 1605 Camden 
Rem. (1637) 3a His devLse . . that Tyranne Custome hath so 
confronted that it will never be admitted. 1713 Derham 
Phys.-T/ieol. in. iv. (R^), It is fitter . . to be . . jealous of our 
own judgment, when it jhus confronteth infinite wisdom. 
1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. Wk.s. 1874 I. 253 This evidence 
may be confronted by historical evidence on the other side, 

t d. iiitr. (Const, against.) rare. 
i6xa R. Sheldon Serni. St, MartvCs 58 Let Leo an 
Ancient Pope confront against these latter Pontificians. 
164^ R. 0 . Man's Mart. v. 40 Now. .to resolve all occurrent 
Objections thereon, as shall confront. 

4 :. tram. To bring together face to face ; to bring 
(a person) face to face with (a person or thing) ; 
esp. an accused and his accusers, or the different 
witnesses in a trial, for examination. 

16*7 Lisander <S- Cal, vii. 112 Berontus being come . .was 
. .confronted with Clarinda, 1678 tr. Gaya's A rto/lVarii. 
41 [The Provost Marshal] brings in Inditements, interro- 
gates and confronts the witnesses.^ 1799 Steele & Addison 
Tailer No. 103 f 10 Confronting him with several Witne!>se.s. 
*783 Burke Rep, Adairs India Wks. XI. 130 When and 
where the parties might be examined and confronted. 1843 
Prescoit Me.vko vi. ii. [1864) 342 When his forces were qne 
day confronted with those of the enemy, 1833 Macaulay 
Htsi. Eng. III. 527 To send a man to the gallows as a 
traitor, without confronting him with his accusers. 

b. To set (a thing) face to face or side by side 
with another for purposes of comparison, etc. 

16x3 R, C. Table AipJi. (ed. 3), Confront^ oppose, compare 
one to another. 1641 Milton Prel, Episc. (1851) 92 Con- 
fronting, and parallelling the sacred verity of Saint Paul 
with the offals and sweepings of antiquity, 1790_Paley 
Ilorx Paul i, S_To enable us . . to confront them [different 
accounts] one with another. *873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
174 The old order of things makes so poor a figure when 
confronted with the new. 

6. To cause to 'front, to place (a thing) fronting 
or facing to. 

1848 J. H. Ni.wman Loss atui Gain g68 He still con- 
fronted it [a crucifix] to Dr. Kitchens, while he kept it out 
of Dr. Kitchens’s reach. 

t b. To set in contrast or opposition to. 06 s, 
1649 Jek. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ix. § 26 ' A casting off Uie 
wprks of darkness’., to it he confronts ‘making provision 
for the flesh *. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. § 2. 12 After the men- 
tion of all the exquLsit and costly deckings of art, this one 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is confronted to them. 

tConfro'iit, s 6 . Obs. [In 17th c. f. Corpuont 
V. (cf. It. confronto) ; the 15th c. instance suggests 
an OF. or med.L. form.] 

1 . Frontier, boundary, confine, rare, 

ri43o Lydo. Bochas iv. xi. (1554) no a, In the confronto 
of the lond of Fhenice, 

2 . The act of facing or confronting ; a face-to- 
face encounter ; an affront. 

c 1603 Rowley Birth Mcrl, iv. i. 338 With a full vengeance 
They mean to meet us ; so we are ready To their confront. 
c 1616 Fletcher Q. of Corinth iii. >, To countenance us in 
the confronts and anlrouts, which we mean on all occasions 
to put upon the lord Euphanes. <1x670 Hacket Abp. 
Willimns ii, (1692) 187 A confront no less outragious than if 
they had given him battle, i6Sx Trial S. Colledge 74, I 
have had great confronts about you since you went away, 

3 . The position of facing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep.vt. v. 190 That should bee 
the right in one, which upon confront or facing stands 
athwart or diagonially unto the other. 

+ Coufro'utage. Surveying. Obs. rare—\ [f. 
CoNPHONT z;, -h-Aeu ; aiter /rotitage,'] A species 
of ‘ boundage ’ ; the having a common frontage. 

16x0 W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey 11. ii. 49 Simple 
Boundage is Confrontage and Collaterage . . Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting, steighing, etc. Or 
Passiue, headed, faced, etc. 

Confiroutal (kpnfrxi'ntal). rare. [f. Cunii’iiort 
V, + -AL.] The action of confronting. 

1884 Manch. Exam, 22 Mar. 5/1 Our sudden confroiital 
with the sober features of the actual Franchise Bill. 

Confrontation (Ic^nfrxxnt^'Jon). [n, of action 
f. CoRPRONT, con'esp. to med.L. conjhntdtio (lath 
c. in Du Cange), F. confrontation (14th c. in 
Godef.),] The action of confronting. 

1 . The bringing of persons face to face ] esp, for 
examination and eliciting of the truth. 

163a StaT'Chamh. Cases (Camden) 296 Dr. Duck, .moved 
agame for the confrontation of the two women. X6S3 F. 
Spence tr. Parillas’ Ho. Medici 23 Ferruzzi out-faced the 
examination, but not his confrontation with Malavolti. 
i8ao Examiner No. 627, 255/2 They were recognized by 
the young woman upon confrontation. 1863 J. F. Stephen 
in Reader i Aug. xio Many interrogations and private 
confrontations with witnesses. 
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2. The action of bringing face to face, or to- 
gether, for comparison. 

1663 Boyle Occas. Rejl, (1675) 373 Some so like, that an 
actual Confrontation of the Artist’s works, and Nature’.s, 
would scarce distinguish them. 1779 Swindurne Spam 
xliv. (T ), The argument would require a great number of 
comparisons, confrontations, and combinations, to And out 
the connection between the two manners. X838 Lewls 
Seaside Stud. yitr, I was not a little anxioms to bring my 
operatic erudition into direct confrontation with fact. 

II Confront^ (kpnfmmtd), a. Her. [h. conf route 
pa. pple., confronted.] ‘Facing one another, or 
full-faced’ (Crabb, 1823). 

ConfrOUter (kpnfr»-nl3j) Also 6 com-, [f, 
CoNPnoKT V. -I- -Ell.] One who confronts. (In 
quot. Tjjyy said of a country: see Coppkont v. i.) 

*S 99 Nashe Lenten Stnjfe 31 Lipfiitudo Atticx (as it was 
saide of <Egina her neere comfroiiter). x6xi Speed Hist, 
Gt. Brit. \ I. x.\v. 116 [Bassianus] could not endure an equall 
(much lesse a confronter) in auihorily. x6x6 ed. Marlowe's 
Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 119/1 This Pope, This proud coii- 
fronter of the Emperor. 

Coufroutiug (k^fro-ntiq), vhl. sb. [f. as prec. 
-h -ING 1.] The action of the verb Confront. 

1642 Jek. Taylor Episc . § 46 A direct overthrow to 
Christianity, and a confronting of a Divine institution. 
1887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1447 These honest confrontings of 
modern difficulties with ancient doctrine. 

Confro'utingf, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing ^i.] 
That confronts: •fs,. Bordering, adjoining (^obs.). 
b. Standing face to face, meeting in opposition. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. IForld i. x. § 3 The confronting and 
next people of all other viito h, 17x0 E. W.vrd Brit. 
Hndibras 115 Large Confronting Bumpers pass. X798 
Hucks Poems i78_Ev'n now confronting aimies meet. 

*t“ ConEro’ntion. Obs. rare—^. [Erroneous form 
for CoNii’RONTAaTON (perh. after sbs. in -vent ion 
from verbs in -vent).'] A facing (as a witness). 

x6x8 hlvNSHUL Ess, Prison 31 The basest leport and 
palpablest lye of jhefm shall bee .sooner credited then any 
oath or contestation of the worthiest Gentleman, making 
confrontioii against them. 

Confrontment (kpnfm'ntment). [f. Confront 

V. -h -MRNT.] 

1 . A coming or standing front to front, or facing ; 
opposition. 

1604 Edmonds Observ. Cssails Comm. 14 Disdaining the 
confiontmcnt of the enemie. 1611 Spled Hist. Gt, Brit. 
IX. xvi, The Duke, .being not vsed to meete with any mbs 
or confrontuients. X887 W. C Russell Froaen Pirate I. 
XV. 847 This sudden confrontment threw me into such con- 
fusion that I could not speak. 

+ b. Affront. Obs. Cf. Confront sb. 2. 

1633 [Glai'Thokne] Lady Mother 1. ii. in Bullen O, PI. II. 
IIS The confrontment you have offred me in being dilatory, 
t 0. Face, aspect, of any figure. Obs, 

x6o4 Edmonds Observ. Cesar's Comm. 5 When it shall be 
found eitlier circular, or of many confronlmeiits. 

2. The action of bringing face to face, 

x6x8 Declar. Demeanour Raleigh 63 Their iudgement 
must be founded vpon examinations, reexanunation.s, and 
confroiitments. 


Goufucian and sb. [f. name 

Conftici-tts Jr -m. ^ *?*. 

Confucius is Latinized from the Chinese li Vv J 
ICung pa tsse, meaning ‘ K'ung the (our, your) Master (or 
Philosopher) ', AT wig being the surname of the great Chinese 
.sage, A translation of tliree of the Chinese Classics, by four 
of the Roman Catholic misrionaries, was published at Paris 
ill 1687, under the title, Confucius Siuarum Philosophus, 
sive Scienlia Sinensis LoUiue exposita, (Prof, J, Legge.)] 
A. adj. Of or relating to the (Chinese philoso- 
pher Confucius, or his teaching, or followers. 
B. sb. A follower of Confucins. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 447/1 Nor have the true Confucians 
ever represented the Great First Cause under any image or 
pensonifleation whatever. 1847 Mediiurst Theol, Chinese 
4 The Confuciaii Age . . was tolerably free from idolatry. 
1877 J. E. Carpenter Tiele's Hist, Relig. 35 The canonical 
books of the Confucians. 1878 J. H, Gray China I. iv. 94 
Confucian temples are occasiontdly used as colleges. 

Hence Confu'ciamisza, the doctrines or system 
of Confucius and his followers; Confu'cianist, 


an adherent of Confucianism ; also attrib. or adj. 

1846 Worcester cites Q. Rev. for Confucianist. x86a R, 
H. P.V.TTERS0N Ess. Hist.^t^ Art 406 Confucianism, the 
State and national creed, ignores idol worship altogether. 
1878 J. H. Gray China I. iv. 97 Even Confucianists yielded 
to the fashionable mania, xmo Leggc Relig, China 4 1 use 
the term Confucianism as covering, first of all the ancient 
religion of China, and then the views ofthe great philosopher 
himselfin illustration or modification ofit. x^&^Athcnseum 
23 Feb. 244/(i The Confucianist philosophy. 

Confacion, obs. form of Confuhion- 

Confund(e, obs. form of Confound, 

II Con fuoco, Mus . : see Con prep. 

Confusabi'lity. rant. [f. next-k-lTy.] Cap- 
ability or liability of being confused. 

X844-71 N. Brit. Rev. (in OoiLviu). 1864 in Webster. 

Confu'sablef «• rare. [f. Confuse v. -i- -able,] 
Capable of being, or liable to be, confused. 

x8m in Webster ; and in subseq. Diets. 

t Confase, sb. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. confus 
confusion L. type *coitjusuSf f. confundHre : cf. 
F. reJits.] Confusion. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 1x4/3 Contynuel drede in hys 
confuse, a 156a G. Cavendish Life Wolsey (1827) 75 The 
king being in a great confuse and wonder of his hasty speed. 


t Confase, a. Obs. Also 4-5 confus. ^ [ME. 
confus, a. OF. confus, -use (=Pr. confus, Sp. and 
It. lonfuso) L. conffts-us, pa. pple. of conftind-^re 
to Confound.] 

1 . Of persons: Confounded, disconcerted, abashed, 
perplexed. Used both as passive pple., and adj. 
= Confused 2 . 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a XI. 93 He bi-com so confoundet 
[7/. r. confus, confu.se] he couhe not raele And as doumbe as 
a dore. CX386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1372, I am so confus, 
that I may not seye, c 1430 Lydo. Bochas i. viii. (1544 IS 
Ashamed and confuse of this dede. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. His uncle departed al confus. 1600 F, Walkiux 
Sp. Mandeville 133 a, It maketh me confuse and wauering. 

2 . Confusedly mixed, promiscuous; disorderly, 
marked by confusion ; == Confused 3. 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 427 A ful confuse matere. 
XS3X Elyot Goi>. I. i, Chaos : whiche of some is expounde a 
confuse mixture. 1390 H. Barrow in Greenwood Collect. 
Sland, Art. D iiii. It consisteih of a confuse multitude of 
all sorts of people. 171a E. Cooke Voy, S. Sea 407 The 
Circumstances, .are very confuse and improbable, 

b. Blended so that the distinction of elements 
is lost ; = Confused 4. 

165s W. F. Meteors ni. 82 The milke wa.y. .was nothing 
else but innumerable little Stones, which with their confuse 
light, caused that whitnesse. 

c. = Confused 5 . 

c 1368 Fulke Two Treat, i. (1577) 34 The ii. article is so 
confuse that it is hai-de to bring it into any certeine numbre 
of demande.s. 1389 Puttenh.im Eng. Poesie 11. (Arb.) 87 
The most laudable languages are alwaies most plain e . . 
and the barbarous most coufuse and indistinct. 1633 Ames 
Agst. Cerem. ii. 17 His confuse aequivocall terme of Cere- 
monie. x6g8 Norris Treat, on Scv. Subj. 1x4 If we had 
not . . a confuse Perception of them. X737 Wateblano 
Eucharist 127 To say, in a confuse general way. 

Coufuse (k^nfiw'z), V. [A passive pple. coti- 
fused'i^ found from 14th c. ; but the present stem 
and active voice are only of modern use, having 
been formerly expressed by Confound : cf. F. 
confondre, confus, L. confundHre, coitfusus. The 
vb. is entered by Bailey (folio) 1730-^ and thence 
by Johnson, but there arc no examples, exc. of the 
pa. pple., in J., Todd, or Richardson. The pple. 
was thus evidently an English adaptation of F. 
confus or L. confus-tis, with the native ppl. ending 
-ED, and the present stem a much later inference 
from it. 

Hence, it may he said that confound had formerly 3 pn. 
pples., confuse, coif used, confounded', the first two only 
passive, the last used also in forming the perfect active : of 
tliese confuse became at last solely an adjective ; cci fused 
has given origin to a separate yeru, coif use, of which it Is 
now the pa. pple. ; cot founded remains the sole pa. pple. of 
i.oifouud,\ 

[fl. tram. To discomfit, to rout, to bring to 
ruin; = Confound i. Only in passive. Obs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chran, (iBio) 304 Confused hei went 
away |>at fals companie. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.}xxiv. 
1X2 Alssone je schall be confused andschent anddestruyd.] 

2 . To discomfit in mind or feelings ; to abash, 
disconcert, put to shame ; to distract, perplex, 
bewilder ; = Confound 3 , 4 . Till 19th c. only 
passive, 

[c X350 St, Brice 32 in Horsttnam O. E, Leg, 11. 156 And 
he was all confused for schame. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxiv. 1X0 He went fra |;ani schamed and confused. 1^3 
Caxton Paris ^ V. (1868)^7 , 1 am half confused. 1323 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. x.xxviii. 52 Wheiof Loys.^.was so con- 
fused, that he wold no more returne agayne into Brabant. 
17x2-4 Fope Rape Lock iii. 145 Amaz'd, confus’d, he found 
his pow’r expir’d. 1728 Chetwood Adv. Capt, R, Bt^le 
72, I was so very much confus’d and frighten’d.] , 
active. 1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 547 Those various com- 
binations . . are sufficient to confuse a weaker mind, 1830 
Tennyson In Mem. xvi, Or has the shock . . Confused me 
like the unhappy bark. 

3 . To throw into disorder or confusion ; to dis- 
order ;= Confound 5 . Till 19th c. only passive. 

[163s N. R. CamdeifsHisi. Elis. i. viii. 65 Sidney.. found 
Munster the. .most confused. 1788 Cwexy/oors Adv.C^t. 
R, Boyle 34 They were all confus'd like a Skein of Silk 
pull’d the wrong way. 173a Pope Ess. Man ii. 13 Chaos 
of Thought and Passion, ml confus’d.] _ • 

active. x86i Wright Ess. A rchmol. I. vi. 86 He has, done 
more to confuse and mystify the subject than to clear it up. 
i86x Dickens Lett. (,x 88 o) 1 l. 146, I fear 1 might confuse 
your arrangements by interfering. 

[ 4 . To mix up or mingle so that it becomes im- 
possible or difficult to distinguish the elements ; = 
Confound 6. Only passive.] 

XS30 Cranmer Defence 48 b, In eitery parte of the bread 
& wyne is altogither, whole head, whole feete . . confused 
and inixte withoute distinction or diuersitie. 153a Huloet, 
Confused or myxt together, presniscuus. 1386 Bright 
Melanch, xiiL S9 Diverse qualities . . not conflised together 
in one, against nature. i6ia Woodall Surgeo/Is Mate 
Wks. (1653) “^9 Liquid things (as wax, rosin, pitch, etc.) 
may likewise be confused, but by Eliquation. xSig W. 
Lawrence Lect. Physiol. (1822) 282 A thick nose, confused 
on either side with the projecting cheeks. x8u Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 256 Their arms, legs, and bodies were 
confused together [in a struggle]. 

5 . To mix up in the mind, to fail to distinguish, 
erroneously regard as identical, mistake one for 
another ; = Confound 7 . 
x86a Ruskin Mtinera P, (18S0} 29 We in reality confuse 
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CONPUSED. 

wealth with money. i88a J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch, Eng. II. 
441 Catena seems here to confuse the dates of events. 

6. intr. (rare.) a. ijor rejl.) To become confused 
or fut^istinct lb. To fail to distinguish (between). 

1816 BvHOMZe/. Moore in Eire Life v. 139 , 1 find them 
fading! or confusing tif such a word may oe> in my me- 
mory. 1885 Pall Mall G. 33 July s/2 He confuses between 
the Flossgraben and the ditches of the Leipsic road. 

Confused O'pnfirt'zd), ppl. a. [f. CosJUSB o. 

+ -ED^.] 

I. 1. As pa. pple. this dates back to 14 th c. : 
see the examples mider the verb. 

II. as adj. 

2. Of persons, or the mind : Amazed, perplexed, 
bewildered, disconcerted, etc. : see Confuse v. 3. 

(138a WvcLir Dan. ii. 3 Y confusid, or astonyed, in mynde. 1 
1833 Lasib Elia Ser. n. xiiL (1863) 321 He was already so 
confused with age. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, ITafoleatt 
Wks. (BohnI I. 370 A realist, terrific to all talkers, and con- 
fused truth-obscuring persons. 1887 Pail Mall G. 24 Mar., 
In the presence of the confused husband. 

3. Characterized by disorderly combination or 
intermixture ; disordered, disorderly. 

1376 Fleming Panef. Epht. 219 It is such a confused and 
disordered heape. s6ti Bible Isa. ix. 5 Confused noise. 

Order Mo. Com, in Rushw. Mtsi. Coll. (1692] in. I. 44 
\'^osoever shall go forth of the House in a Confused man- 
ner, before Mr. Speaker, shall forfeit los. a 1678 Marveli. 
Plecito, Confuseefor than the atoms in the sun. 17x4 J. 
Macky Jotini. thrd Eng. (173211.81 Gravesend Ls a little 
confused Town . . always full of Seamen. 1874 Greek Short 
Hist. vui. 531 The battle . . was little more than a confused 
combat of horse. 

b. JVat. Hist. Not arranged in order. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plantsix^gS) IV. 25 Bristles straight 
.. unequal, confused, very simple. 1869 £. Hewman Brit. 
Moths TOO The Confused hloth KMamestra/urvd). 

•{•4. Made up of several ingredients mingled 
together ; blended, mixed. Cf. Confuse 4. rare. 

1594 Ckkew Tasso (1881) 96 And blush of scome fellowd 
with that of shame. Forth both at once, m»t and confused 
came, xfiao Venner Pia Recta vi, 102 , 1 aduise all such as 
are lespectiue of their health, to refraine the vse of all con- 
fused sauces. 1677 Littleton Lat. Diet, s.v., Confused or 
mixt together, confustts. 

6 . Said of perceptions or notions in which the 
elements or parts are mixed up and not clearly dis- 
tinguished ; also ofntterauce, language, the thinker 
or speaker, etc. 

x6tt Bp. Hall Epht, iv. vii, This awefull and confused 
apprehension of the^ Deitie. 1890 Locke Hnm. Und. 11. 
XXIX. § 4 A confused idea is such an one as is not sufficiently 
distinguishable from another, from, which it ought to be 
different. 1733 Berkeley Th. Vision Vind. § 23 The con- 
fused use of the word 'object*. x88t H. Spencer First 
Priue. II. !v. § 52 In their confused thoughts, the one was 
equivalent to the other. 1878 tr. ZiemssetCs Cyel, Med. 
XIV. 819 The hesitating speech maj; become confused, al- 
though the confused speech sometimes gushes out in a 
rapid stream. 

Confusedly (k^nfiu'zedli, -fi/Z'zdli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LT 2.] In a confused manner. 

1. With confusion of mind or feelings ; in a dis- 
concerted manner; with discomfiture, perplexity, 
or bewilderment. 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) it. v. 93 Without 
the whiche, man shall be confusedly put out and departed 
from the companye of. .those yt be chosen. 1631 Hayward 
tr. Bioitdls ErO/neua 8g Yet remain'd shee . . confusedly 
disquieted. 1837 Collins Dead Secret (i86x) 112 Rosa- 
mond, looking confusedly and self-distrustfully from Mr. 
Oiridge to her husband. 

2. In confusion, in disorder; in a disorderly 
mass, crowd, etc. 

X366 J. Partridge Plasidas 39 At length he came where 
bucks great store did stand confusedly. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. lx«. 7 Although many thinges bee mingled 
confusedly in the woorld. 1623 K- Long tr. Barclays 
Argents V, xviii. 395 As is usuall in great and sudden 
chances, they all talked confusedly, all without order, all 
together. 1713 Angestpin in Phil. Trans. XXVIIL 224 
Composed of many ruinous angular Columns lying con- 
fusedly. 2873 Lyell Princ, GeoL I. i. iiL 36 A mass com- 
posed of corals, shells . . confusedly blended with earth, 
sand and gravel. 

fb. Without order or rule, irregularly, promis- 
cuously, here and there, now and then. Obs. 

. 15s T. Wilson Rhei. 47 The use hereof appereth full ofte 
in m partes of our life, and confusedly is used emong al 
other matters. 1391 Shaks. j Hen. VI, 1. i. uB Sharpe 
Stakes pluckc out of Hedges They pitched in the ground 
confusedly, To keepe the Horsemen off. 1620 Venner Via 
i?rr/a!(i65o) 215^ [Some] do confusedly use., beside the juyee 
of Tansie, the juyee of other hearbs. 1631 Gouge Gad’s 
Arrows 11. § 25. t 68 Others . .confusedly feeding on certaine 
venomous berbes. 

•(•S. In a blended manner, with lusion of com- 
ponent parts, Obs. 

1S30 Palsgr. 141 They use to cotnpounde these preposi- 
tions and les confusedly togyder, and tourne a les into avx, 
de les into des. 

4. With confusion of perception, thought, or ex- 
pression, and consequent obscurity or indistinctness. 

atsSA Frith Disput, Purgatory 164 M. More taketh this 
word death so confusedly, that no man can tell what he 
meanetb. 1609 Bible (Douay) Gen. xi. Comm., He that 
speaketh so confusedly . . is said to bable. 1670 Barrow in 
Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841! II, 75 Written so ill, and so 
confusedly, that I fear you will hardly be able to make 
anything of them, X740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth led. 3) 126 
They. . contract a Habit of. . talking loosely and confusedly. 
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1794 G, Adams Mat. 4 Exp. Philos. II. xvii. 203 The short- 
sighted see distant objects confusedly. 2866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt II. xxix. 212 Which expressed rather confusedly 
the mingled character of the dislike he excited. 

Gonfa'sedness. [f. as pTec.+-HESs.] The 
state or quality of being confused. 

1387 Golding rii. (1617)98 Of a Chaos, that 

is to say, of confusednesse. 2647 M. Hudson Div. Right 
Govt. 1. vi. 52 The darkness and confusedness of mans 
understanding. *725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Rose T ree. 
The old Branches, which by their too great confusedness, 
hinder the new ones from performing their Functions. iSw 
Bentham Plan Pari. Refortn Introd. 260 The confused- 
ness of the ideas attached to them in the minds of those, 
etc. 1884 Proc. Psychical Soc, I. vi. igx A confusedness of 
impression. 

t Confu'sely, adv. Obs. [f. Confuse a. + 
~LX '■I : cf. F. conftuintentf\ In a * confuse ’ manner. 

1 . Confusedly, indistinctly, obscurely. 

1326 Pilgr. Perl. (W. de W. iS 3 »l »8s In this lyfe we se 
and knowe god hut confusely or derkly, as it were by a 
glasse iS 3 « Palsgr. 2 They be sounded either distinctly 
or.. confusely. 1692 South Sernt. (1697) 1 . 361 The Re- 
trieving of a thing at present forgot, or but confusely re- 
membered. i737'\VATEHLAND.£'«cAamtS3 He taught more 
confusely, what others after Him improved, and clewed. 

2 . In an intermixed way, without distinction of 
elements, promiscuously. Cf. Confusedly 2 b. 

rxs34 tr. Pol. Verg Eng. Hist. (Camd. Soc.) I._4 The 
entercourse.. which uiey [common people] have with the 
nobilitie, confuselie dwellinge emonge them. iJS® Wards 
tr. Alexil Seer. (1568) 46^ Take freishe floures of Rose, 
mary two pound, Amber a scruple .. all confusely together. 
1378 Cooper Thesaurus Introd., This diversity . .1 have not 
onely noted togyther confu.sely in the first exposition of the 
worde, but afterwarde dystinctlye each by itself. 

3 . Confusedly, in a disorderly manner. 

1543 T. Ravnold Byrth Mankynde xio [To] bynd euery 
part ryght . . and not crokedly and confusely. 1578 Lvtc 
Dodoens ni. Iviii, 398 Doder . . confusely winding it selfe 
about hedges and bushes. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. 
I. vtlt. (1622I Z5 [Germanicus] perceiumg them confusely 
shuffled together. 

t Conifo'seuess. Obs. [f. Confuse a. -i- -ness.] 
State or quality of being ‘ confuse * ; confusedness. 

17x0 Norris Chr, Prud. vii. 295 The confuseness and 
obscurity of its perceptions. 

f Confil'siblei a. Obs, [a. L. type conftisibil-is 
(cf. It. confusibile), f. confiis-, ppl. stem : see -BLE.] 
involving confusion, discomfiture, or perdition. 

*302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) v. iii. 380 The 
tenth payne of the soule dampnedisconfusybleretrybucyon 
for foure thynges. 

Confb’sixLtf , vbl. sb. [f. Confuse v. + -in(} i.] 
The action of the verb Confuse ; throwing into 
disorder. 

Gonfiisii^ (k^fi»'ziq), ppl. a. [f. Confuse v. 
+ -ING 2,] That confuses, perplexes, etc. : see vb. 
x8^ Hamilton in Reids IVAs, 863 At once complex and 
confusing. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. xiv. § 13. 209 
It was necessary . . that a!| confusing shadows, all dim and 
doubtful lines should be rejected. 

Coufasingly (kpnfiw'zigli), adv. [f. prec.-f- 
-LY 2 .] In a confusing manner. 

1863 Hickens Lett. (1880) II. 199 He feels the school to be 
confusingly large for him. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. 
Co. 326 The querulous cry of one [young robin] for food is 
confusingly like that of another. 

Confasion (k^nfirl-gan). Also 4 -syun, -syoun, 
-zion, 4-6 -8iouu(e, 5 -syoae. Sc. -ayown, 5-6 
-syoD, 6 -cion, [ME. a. OF. confusion (iith c.) 

L. confilsidn-em, n. of action from confundfre to 
Confound. Used in Eng. as n. of action and con- 
dition for both Confound and Confuse.] 

1 . Discomfiture, overthrow, ruin, destruaion, 
perdition. ? Obs. 

czago S. Eng. Leg. I. 193 Do |jov kin owene confusion. 
X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1747 Sekko, wonede kere a 
dragun, k^it dede many man confusyun. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce v. 636 Had thai nocht beyn full of Iresoune Bot that 
maid thair confusioune. X4M Fabyan v. cxvl. go Frede. 
gunde.. sough te many vnlefull meanes howe she myght 
Srynge to confusyon the thyrfe sone of hir husbonde. 1548 
Hall Chrott. 14b, Kynge Ricbarde percevyng them armed, 
knewe well that they came to his confusion. 160S Shaks, 
Macb. in. v, 29 As_ by the strength of their illusion, Shall 
draw him on to his Confusion. x6xx Bible Isa. xxxiv. ii 
He shall stretch out vpon it the line of confusion, and the 
stones of emptinesse. 1667 Milton P. L.zi. 996 With ruin 
upon ruin, rout on rout, Confusion worse confounded. 
X7S7 Gray Bard i. i. Rain seize thee, ruthless King 1 Con. 
fusion on thy banners wait. X788 Priestley Lect. Hist. 1. 
iii. 30 The slavery of Greece, and . .the confusion and slavery 
of Athens too. 

b. A cause of overthrow or ruiu. (Cf. ruin.) 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1363 Hips. 4 Medea, Thow sly 
deuourere & confusioun Of tendere weinen. 2586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary ii. (1623) 108 How he being the sonne of a 
CHristia.n • . shouid so wiclccdly become the confusion of his 
brethren, 

e. as an imprecation or exclamation. (Cf. Con- 
found 2.) 

1603 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 97 Vengeance, Plague, Death, 
Confusion ! 1768 Goldsm. Good.n. Man v. Death I what’s 
here?. .What can all this mean?. .Confusion ! x8w Byron 
Mar. Fal. iv. ii, sag Confusion ! Stand to your arms. 1842 
S. Lovkr H. Andy iii. Blinking confusion to Handy Andy. 

2 . Mental discomfiture, putting to shame. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5299 He sal shew, to kair confu- 
sioun, Alle pe signes of his passioun. e 1330 E. E. Psalter 


CONFUSION. 

(E. E. T. S.) xliiili]. 17 Confusion of say face hab couered me. 
*393 Gower Con/. 1. 146 To sete some conclusion. Which 
shuTde be confusion Unto this knigh t. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
go Confusyone or sdaosao, confusio. 2535 Coverdale /’ j. 
xxx[i]. i. In the, O Lorde, is my trust : let me neucr be put 
to confucion [x6xi ashamed]. 1633 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s 
Trav. Ixi. 248 There will be nothing left you but a dreadfull 
confusion to humble you. gxSji A. Knox Rent. (1844) I. 
6s They would find, to their confusion, that Gregory, .was, 
what they, .would call a Methodist. 

f b. Overthrow or discomfiture in argument; 
confutation. Obs. 

*430-1330 Myrr. OurLadyessaTostrength of cure faythe, 
’ and to eSfifusyon of heretykes. a X535 Latimer Serm. 4 
Rem. (1845) 247 Is this a sufficient confusion of purgatory. 

3. Mental perturbation or agitation such as pre- 
vents the full command of the faculties ; embar- 
rassment, perplexity, fluttered condition. 

1596 Shaks. Merck, V. 111. ii. 179 hladdain, you haue be. 
reft me of all words.. And there is such confusion in my 
powers. x6o2 — Ham. iii. i. z And can you by no drift of 
circumstance Get from him why he put.s on this confusion. 
x6xx Heywood Gold. Age iii. Wks. 1874 III. 42 What 
Monarch wrapt in my confusions Can tell what patience 
meanes? 2728 Chetwood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 226 The 
Sight of me, I observ'd, gave the Woman some Confusion. 
(768 Goldsm, Good-n, Man iii, You amaze me. How shall 
I conceal my confusion? *874 Lisle Carr Jttd, Cwynne I. 
ii. 62 Suffering under a revulsion of outraged modesty, and 
sweet confusions. 

4. The action of confounding, confusing, or 
throwing into disorder : spec, in reference to the 
* confusion of tongues ’ at the tower of Babel. 

CX400 Maundf,v. (Roxb.) vi. 21 pe grete Babilon, whare 
ke confusion of tunges was made. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 
20 In this tyme was the Toure of Confusion mad. 1533 
Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 53 Attemptynge lyke an other 
Nemroth to buyide a newe towre of confusion. 1603 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, i. vi. § 8 The first great judgement of God 
upon the ambition of man was the confusion of tongues. 
1667 Milton P. L. xit. 62 Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion nam’d. *668 Wilkins 
Real Char. A ij b, The Curse of the Confusion, with all the 
unhappy consequences of it. 

5. A confused or disordered condition ; disorder. 

CXS40 Pilgrim’s Tale 224 in Thynne Animadv. App. 83 

For there ruell is hut confucion. 2376 Fleming Panop. 
Episi, 92 In beholding desolate disorder and confusion.^ *634 
Documents agst. Prynne (2877) 18 Forme or order in his 
hooke there is not any, it is all full of confusion. *697 
Dryden Vitg. Georg, in, 830 The diff’ring Species in Con- 
fusion lye. _ 2772 Sheridan in Sheridanituta (1826) 39 The 
house was in .such confusion it was inipo-ssible for him to go 
in. *823 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XII. 482 The enemy 
..fled in the utmost confusion. 2836 Froude Hist. Eng, 
(1858) I. iii. 269 The meeting broke up in confusion. 

b. In reference to ideas, notions, etc. 

2530 Palsgr. 354 That rule holdeth nat, for it shoulde en* 
gendre to moche confusyon. 2338 Starkey England i. iv. 
235 Thes Lutheranys, wych are fallen into many errprys 
and gret confusyon. *763 Blackstond Comm. I. i. i. 87 
Both of which are equally productive of confusion. *845 
PoLSON in Encycl. Metrop. jyals The whole question is in- 
volved in much confusion. 2873 M, 'Arnold Lit, 4 Dogma 
ii. As we shall hereafter see, the confusion becomes worse 
confounded. 

c. Confused condition ^anything. 

x6x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xv. (1627) 199 A Synchesis, or 
a disordered confusion of their words. *7x9 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840) I, xi. 190 This confusion of my thoughts kept me 
waking. 1873 Jowett Plato V. 171 Out of intercourse with 
strangers there arises great confusion of manners. 

d. with pi. 

163s Shirley Coronat, 11. 303 , 1 am circled with confusions, 
I’ll do somewhat. 1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 148 Among 
such Confusions as I .saw them in. 2847 E.merson Repr. 
Mett, Uses ofGt. Men Wk.s. (Bohn) I. 276 The geometer ; 
the engineer; the musician.. make an easy way for all, 
through unknown and impossible confusions. 

e. qaasi-cottcr. A confused assemblage of. iyarei) 

179* Mbs. Inchuals Simp. Story IV. x. 132 A confu.sion 

of persons assembling towards the apartment. i8m Sir J. 
Ross M. W.Pass. xxxix. 526 A confusion of piled blocks. 

6 . Tumult, excited and disorderly commotion, 
b. Civil commotion or disorder. 

*533 Eden Decades 70 Leste shee shuld bee slayne in the 
confusion of the bataile. *393 Hooker Reel. Pol. Pref. iii. 
§ 2 God is not a God of sedition and confusion. x6xx Bible 
Acts xix. 29 And the whole citie was filled with confusion. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI, 21 The King, .interfered 
to save Holland from confusion. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb 4 
Flosa II, 5^ A crowd had already gathered round him, and 
the confusion was beyond words. 

C. pi. Disorders, commotions. 

*S 9 * _Shaks. Rom, 4 Sul, iv. v. 66 Peace ho for shame, 
confusions Cure liues not In these confusions. x66a Bk. 
Com. Prayer (1844) Pref., The late unhappy confusions. 
X704 Addison Italy 8 Amidst all the Confusions of Europe. 
x84x_ Elfhihstone Hist. Ind. II. 273 Those confusions 
continued to rage without intermission till the year 1S72. 

7. Mixture in which the distinction of the ele- 
ments is lost hy fusion, blending, or intimate inter- 
mingling. 

c 1330 E. E. Psalter 195 He is on in alle, nou3t J»ur3 con- 
fusion of substaunce, bot kurg onhede of persone. *349 
(Mar,)il£, Com. Prayer, Ath, Creed, One altogether, not 
by confusion of substaunce : but by vnitie of person. _ *7^7 
Blackstone Comm. II. 403 In the case of confusion of 
goods, where those of two persons are so interraixed, that 
foe several portions can be no longer distinguished. *781 
PRiF.STLEy Corrupt. Chr. I. i. 114 Without any change, 
confusion, or mixture of the two natures. 

+ b. Fusion together. Obs. rare. 

i6x> Woodall Surg. MateYDcs. (2653) 269 Confusion is 
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properly a mixture of iiuch. liquid things as are fluid, and of 
one and the same nature. 1651 _ Leonard tr. C/utrron’s 
jyts<i. III. vii. (1670) 410 Perfect friendship, which is a very 
free, plain, and universal confusion of two souls . . A con< 
fusion, not only a Conjunction, and joyning together. 

8. The quality of being confused, indistinct, or 
obscure ; said of objects of sensuous or mental 
attention. 

17*0 Botler ScfNi. Pref. Wks. 1874 II. 7 Confusion and 
perplexity in writing is indeed without excuse. 17S3 Ho- 
garth Anttl. Beauty viii. 42 Confusion will be hereby 
avoided when the object is seen near. 

9 . The confounding or mistaking of one for 
another; failure to distinguish. Const, ^(things), 
of one with another, between (things). 

177X Burke CorT.{iS44) 1. 281 To prevent that confusion 
of distinct matters into which.. I saw you inclined to run. 
i86a Ruskin Mutiera P. 20 The third error in. the popular 
view is the confusion of Guardianship with Possession. 
X885 Clodd Myt/ts ^ Dr. i. vi. X05 That confusion between 
names and things which marks all primitive thinking. 

Confasional (kpnfi77-33nal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Characterized by (mental) confusion : in confu- 
siottal insanity (see quot.). 

xVt/jSyd. Soc. Le,v.,_ Dtsatdiy, primary cou/usional, the 
form in^which there is a rapidly developed not excessive 
fever, with confusion^of thoughts, incoherence, slight de- 
lirium, and hallucinations, but no melancholia or dementia. 

i* Confil'Sive, t** Obs. [f. L. confns- ppl. 
stem of confundere to Confound + -IVE : L. type 
*confiisIvus.'\ That tends to confuse ; of a con- 
fusing or confused character. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xx. § 7 After their so niortall 
and confusive inas5acre.s. 1669 Addr. Gentry of Eng. 6 
Confusive and unaccountable to all other .spectators, a 1700 
Warton Eel. 4 (R.) The sound of dashing floods, and dash- 
ing arms. And neighing steeds, confusive struck mine ear. 

Hence f Confa’sively adv., in a way that con- 
fuses ; in disorder. 

X599 Hakluyt Vo;^'. II. ir. 8g These multitudes arc not 
pel-mel and confusiuely dispersed ouer the laud. x&i8 
Gaule Pretet. Th. 47 Our grosse Sense is confusiuely appre- 
hensiue of that nature and being of our owne. 

Co]3fusyon(e, •oun, obs. ff. Confusion. 
Confutable (k^nfi/7'tab'I), a. [f. Confute v. 
+ -ABLE : L. type *co»fntdbilis.'\ Capable of being 
confuted or disproved. 

X658 Chillingw. Retig. Prot, Pref. § go What one Con- 
clusion., is there in your Book, which is not by this one 
cleerly confutable? X776 Campbell Philos. Rhet. (1801) I. 
I. ii. do A thing hardly confutable by mere argument. 

+ ConfU'tant. Obs. [ad, L. confutaut-em, pr, 
pple. of confrudre to Confute : see -ant.] One 
who confutes ; a coiifuter. 

x&ia Milton Apol. Smect. i, That the confutant may also 
know. Ibid, vi, Which hath hi ought this confutant into 
his pedantic kingdom of Cornucopia. 

ConfatatioiL (kpnhixtJi'JsnX [ad. L. confuid- 
iidn-ein, n. of action from confutdre to Confute. 
(Also inmod.F. ; notin Cotgr., 1611.)] 

1 . The action of confuting ; disproving, disproof, 
overthrow in argument. 

xs*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W- de W. 1531) ai6 This poynt is put 
to the confulacyon..of all suche heretykes. X531 Moku 
{.title). The Confutacyon of Tindales Answere. x^x Siiak.s. 
I Hen, VJ, iv. i. 98. xflyx J. Webster Metallogr. iii. 40 It is 
needless to waste time m the confutation thereof. X758 
Johnson in Bosxuell, Sir, I have never read Bolingbroke's 
impiety, and therefore am not interested about its confuta- 
tion. X836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1859) II. xxxv. 
31M The first point, .is his Confutation of the Nominalists. 

2 . (with a and pli) The complete argument, 
statement, or treatise, in which anything is confuted. 

<* *53 S More Wks. 84s (R.) Suche thynges as I write . . 
are clear confutacions of false blasphemous heresies. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. ^ 7^-, I- xvi. 4x4 Councils were held, con- 
futations were published. X874 J. Stoughton Church of 
Rev. xix. 4sg Errors are separated from truths, and confu- 
tations supplied. 

Confutative (kpnhix'tativ), a. [f. L. confutat- 
ppl. stem of confutdre to Confute + -ive.] Adapted 
to confute; tending to confutation. 

X641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. i. 53 Right Application 
of Scripture, .to a fivefold Use . . Secondly, Elenchicall, or 
Confutative against error. 174* Warburton Wks. (.iBii) 
XI. 20T Albinus . . divides Plato’s Dialogues into classes . . 
natural, moral, dialectic, confutative, etc. 

Confatator (kp'nhzsteitajJ. [a. L. confutdtor, 
agent-n. from confutdre to Confute.] =Confuteb, 
x8j$4 H. Miller Footpr. Great, viii. (1874) 153 His pains- 
taking confutator, X858 — Rambl. Geol. 237 Their confu- 
tators. .able to render them back but mere return glances. 

Confaiiatory, a. rare, [see prec, and -oby,] 
That confutes or t^ds to confutation. 

1685 H. Moke Paralip. Prophet. 302 In the answering the 
Confutatory part of his Papers. 

Confute (k^nfi; 7 -t), v. [i 6 th c. ad. L, confiiid-re 
(or its F. ad. conjuter, i 6 th c. in Littrd) to check, 
repress, restrain, silence, refute, answer conclu- 
sively, f, con- inteps. + a vb. stem -fiita-, occurring 
also in refutdre, and prob. from same root as 
fundh’c {fud-') to pour out, overthrow, pour- 
ing oyA, futdtim copiously, futile, etc.] 

1 . trans. To prove (a person) to be wrong ; to 
overcome or silence in argument ; to convict of error 
by argument or proof. 


*533 More Debell. A'a/ie/u Wks. 1027/2 In al these thinges 
haue I so confuted thys good man alredy. 1561 T, Nouxqn 
Calvin's Inst. r. 13 Such babblers are well confuted euen 
with one word of the Apostle. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 3 
Satan stood A while as mute confounded what to say . . 
confuted and convinc’t. 177* Ann. Reg. asS, ‘ I am con- 
futed, but not convinced’, is an apology sometimes offered. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. xiv. If you want to win a man’s 
heart, allow him to confute you. 1840 Macaulay Ranke, 
Ess. (1851) II. 140 Protestant doctors were confuting., 
sectaries who were just as good Protestants as themselves, 
•fb. To confound; /ajj. to be at a loss. Obs. rare. 

1672 Pepys Diary VI. 116, I am . . confuted in my selfe 
how I may ever strive to deserue the least of those many- 
fould gracious expressions. 

0. transf To put to silence (by physical means). 

1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxx. no 
Goliath, .shall be confuted with a pebble. x6i6 B. Jonson 
Desdl an Ass v. vi. Least the cofdyron should chance to 
confute thee. 1660 R. Coke justice Viud. 15 He. .ought 
..to be confuted with clubs and hissing. 1884 Browning 
Ferishtah 33 Thou didst curse, cufl*, and kick — in short, 
Confute the announcer. 

2 . To prove (an argument or opinion) to be false, 
invalid, or defective ; to disprove, refute. 

1^29 More Heresyes i. Wks. 141/1 In reprouing & con- 
futing that thei [miracles] should he done by y‘ deuill. 
xs^ — Con/ut. Tindale 678/2 His heresies be by the verye 
scripture confuted & reproued. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 
176. 1658 Bramhall ConrArr. Bps. Title-p., That infamous 
Fable of the ordination at the Nagge’s head clearly con- 
futed. 1728 Newton Chrotwl. Amended i. 49 The Con- 
gress of Solon with Croesus, some think they can confute 
by chtonology. 1879 M. Arnold Milton. Mixed Ess. 243 
Macaulay him.self. .presently confutes his own thesis. 

alsol. 1663 Butler Hud. i.i 70 On either [side] he would 
dispute. Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

3 . To confound, render futile, bring to nought. 

1589 R. Robinson in Farr S. P. Elis. (1845) II. 36s Quit 

me from Sathan’s nets and snares, His traps, good Lord, 
confute. x68s Crowne Sir C. Nice 11. 10 He confuted 
their skill, and they cou’d no more light upon him than on 
a jest, a x86x Mrs. Browning Garibaldi, All loss confute 
From ampler heavens above my head. 

+ Coufu'te, sb. Obs. [f. Confute v. : cf. com- 
pute.'] Confutation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 11. vi. 95 Ridiculous, and 
false below confute. X657 S. W. Schism DispaeJit 1B2 To 
vouchsafe it a confute. _ J‘ Sergeant 36 

To set it above all po.ssibIe Confute. 

tConflt'teineXlt. Obs. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
The action or fact of confuting ; confutation. 

1645 Milton Colast, Wks. 1738 I. 297 A haimless and 
respectful Confutement. 16.^5 — Tetrach. Ded. (iBsit 13S 
An opinion held by some. .iviUiout scandal or confutement. 

Gonfater (k^iifi/ 7 't 3 Jt). [f. Confuted, -i- -eu^] 
One that confutes. 

xsISg Hay euiy IPerk Aiiij, I wilprouc. .hisconfutertobe 
. .stark mad. 1645 Milton Colast, Wks. 1738 I. 297 To be 
the confuter of so dangerous an Opinion. X702 Howe Diving 
Temple Wks. (1834) 59/2 That will oblige us afterwards . . to 
confute his French confuter. 1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Saht. 
vi. 123 Confuters of MalthiLS and Ricardo. 

Confa'ting, vbl. sb. The action of the vb. 
Confute ; confutation. 

16x7 Hieron Wks. II. X47, 1 forbear* to spend ouer-inudi 
time in these kinds of confulings. 2728 R. Morris Ess. 
Aw. Archit. p. xx, They are unworthy the confuting. 

[Confy, error for Consy.] 

Confyanee, Confydence, Confyne, Con- 
fyrm, Confysk, etc. : see Confi-. 

Confyrie, Confyt, obs. ff. Comfbey, Comfit, 

+ Confy’te, pa. pple. Obs. [a. F. confit, pa, pple. 
of confire.] Hteeped. 

2490 Caxion Eneydos xxiL (1890) 78 Persuasions & harde 
lamentacions confyte in piel,ous teeres. 

+ Con^a’ther, a. Obs. rare. [See Con-]. To 
gather together, collect. 

c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A.1 137 Whanne alle Jjese 
hingis ben congaderid & leid abouc duinm niatrem. 

t CongaR'deilCe. Obs. rare. [f. L. con^tidere 
to rejoice together ; see -ence.] Rejoicing to- 
gether, mutual rejoicing. 

c X460 J. Russele jff/C’. Hurt. 1190 in Babees Bk., That his 
souereyn jxroughe his seruice may make grete congaudence. 

t Conge. Obs. \a.F.co/i^e,ad.L congius: as 
the Eng. word has been cited only in pi. congys, 
the sing, might he congy.] = Congius. 

17x420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 117 A tonne of two hundred 
conn's suffice. 

II Conge : see Congee. 

II Congd. Arch. [a. F.cpw^tf, same word as Con- 
gee, leave, etc., used as a rendering of Gr. diro- 
(fiv'rij escape, Apofhygb.] See quots. 

2703 T. N. City d- C. PurcJi. 117 Conges, in Architecture, 
are the Rings, or Ferrils . . in the Extremities of Wooden- 

g illars, to keep ’em from splitting, afterwards imitated in 
tone- work. 1842-76 Gwilt Encycl. Arch., Conge, an 
apophyge. 

t Congeable, <*• Obs. [a. F. congiable, f, OF. 
congS-er + -able.] Pernussible, allowable. 

257* tr. Littleton's Tenures 87 b. Mine entre is congeable, 
and laweful. x6a8 Coke On Liti. 181a. 1654 H. L’Es- 
trange Chas. I (1655) 168 He would not deny that con- 
geable accesse to an hole kingdome. 

Congeal (kpndsfl), v. Forms : 4-7 congele, 
5 -gell-yn, 5-7 -ieale, 6 -geel, -iele, -ieyle, 
o- congeal. [ME, congelelft, a. OF. congeler 
(14th c. in Littre) 3rd sing. pres, congile, ad. L, 


cmgeldre, f. con- together + geldre to freeze, f. 
gelwUfgelu frost] 

I. trans. 

1 . To convert, by freezing, from a fluid or soft to 
a solid and rigid state, as water into ice ; to freeze. 

*393 Gower Cotif. III. 96 So as the fire it hath aneled, 
Lich unto slime, which is congeled. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. 
De P. R. XI. i. (149s) 381 Whan ayre is congelyd it makyth 
snowe and hayle. c 14W Promp. Parv. 90 (MS. K.) Con- 
gellyn, congelo, 2555 Eden Decades 325 Wine also and 
other moist thynges are so conieled that they may bee cutte 
with knyues. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 47 Enforced 
there to ende his life for colde, congealed and frozen to 
death. 1762 Falconer Shipivr. Proem 41 Where arctic 
storms congeal eternal snow. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nai.^ v. 
(1879) The giound at the depth of a few feet remains 
perpetually congealed. _ 2833 Dyell Princ. Geol. vi. (ed. 9) 
80 The carcass of a rhinoceros . . taken from the sand 111 
which it must have remained congealed for ages, 
b. To solidify by cooling (not frost). 

2674 Grew Atiat. Plants, Led. r. 233 The Oyl . . at last 
is congealed, or hardned into a white Fat or Butter. x686 
W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Cheut. (ed. 2I 41 Congele is to let 
some matter that Ls melted fix, or grow into a consistence. 

1 2 . To solidify as by freezing, to make crystal- 
line or solid from a fluid stale. Obs. 

2584 [see Congealed 2], c 2400 Test. Love ii. (1560) 291/1 
This precious Margarite. .discended. .from his heauenliche 
dewe, nourished and congeled in meeknesse. 2555 Eden 
Decades 3g The water is congeled into moste pure & whyte 
salte. 265s W. F. Meteors v. 156 The cause why Stones 
melt not, as Metalls do . . becau.se they are congealed past 
that degree. 2678 R. R[u5Sell] tr. Geber i. iii. 6 Filter the 
Solution, which congeal by gentle Fire. 1727 Philip Quarll 
(1816) 40 Salt, congealed by the sun. 

f b. To concrete or cement (grains) together, 
x6$5 W. F. Meteors v. 138 Sand . .consisting of many small 
bodies which are congealed into stones. 

•fc. To condense (vapour) into liquid. Ohs. 

x66x [sec Congealed 2]. 

3 . To make (a liquid) viscid or jelly-like ; to 
stiffen, curdle, clot, coagulate {esp. the blood ; 
often in fig. sense ; cf. cttrdle). 

<7x400 Lanfrauds Cirurg. (MS. A.) 66 panne by grace 
sum greet drope of blood may be congelid togidere. 2377 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) Sob, A preciou.s con- 
serve, and mannelade, being congealed with long seething. 
2596 SiiAKS. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 134 Seeing too mucli 
sadnesse hath congeal'd your blood. 2732 Aiibuihnot 
Rules of Diet 310 Cordials made of Spirituous Liquors, 
add Strength to the Mill, but conceal the Stream. 2B47 
Lonci'. Ev. II. lit, Here no hungry winter congeals our blood 
like the rivers. 

25(52 T. NoinoN Calvin's Inst. iv. (1578) 97 Men ciui he 
congeled together into no name of religion either true or 
false, vnlesse, etc. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. vi. j! 17 A 
heart congealed and hardened in sin. 2752 Johnson AnW/tr 
No. 118 r to Curiosity .. may he dissipated in trifles or 
congealed by indolence. 2760 Goldsm. Cit. W. Ixix, Wlien 
the people have siilTiciently shuddered at that, thej' are next 
congealed witha frightful account, etc, x 86 sl.BCKr Ration. 
I. iv. 390 It was not till about the third century that the 
moral sentiments . . were congealed into an elaborate 
theology. 

II. intr. 

6 . To become solid aud rigid by freezing; to 
freeze ; to become solid by cooling. 

cx^o IdAUNDEv. (Roxb.) xviU 79 For pe grete calde and 
continuele frost pe water coiigelez m to crislall. 2602 Hol- 
land Pliny xiv. xxi. Wine of it owne nature will not con- 
geale and freeze. 0x626 Bacon (J.), In the midst of molten 
lead, when it beginneth to congeal, make a little dent. 28x2 
A, 'T. Thomson Loiul. Dhp, (i_8i8) 667 When cooled down 
to — 46^^, ether congeals in brilliant transparent plale.s, 2830 
Herschel Stud. Nat, Phil. ii. vi. 157 [The temperature] 
at which quicksilver congeals. 

6 . gen. To become solid by a process resembling 
freezing ; 'j* to crystallize, petrify, etc. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) v. 15 pe water of pe whilk [laakef 
ilk a 3ere . . congelez in to gude salt. 2568 Bible (Bishops'l 
Ex. XV. 8 The fluddes stoode still as an heape, and the 
deepe water congealed togeather. 2635 N. Carbehter 
Geog. Del. ii. vi. 93 'I'lie Water of it’s owne accoid con- 
geales into salt. 27.. Berkeley Cave 0/ Dunmore Wks, 
IV. 504 I'roin each of 'em there distils a drop of clear 
water, which, congealing at the bottom, forms a round, 
hard, and white stone. 

+ b. To coalesce in a concrete mass, Obs. 

2586 CoGAN Hawen Health (1636) 165 'I'heir sliminesse 
will cause the gravell to congeale, and gather to a stone. 

7 . To Stiffen into a viscid jelly-like consistency ; 
to coagulate, clot, or curdle, as milk or blood. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 152 It [Manna] coineth of the 
dew of heuene, pat jalleth vpon the herbes..And it cou- 
geleth \Roxb. coagules] & becometh all white & swete. 
2542 R, Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The blode that 
can not congele. 2578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxii. 34 The jnyce 
.. causeth the same milke to congeale and crudde. 0x590 
Marlowe Faust, v. Wks. (Rtidg.) 86/2 My blood congeals 
, and I can write no more. 

8 . fig. 

*595 SHAits, Jolat ii. 1. 479 Least zeale now melted . . Coole 
and congeale againe to what it was. a 2839 Fraed Poems 
(1864) 2*0 t passion is congealing. x86o 

Ruskin Mod. Paint, viii. iii. S S Their trees always had a 
tendency to congeal into little acicular thorn-hedges, and 
never tossed free. 

Cougealable (k^ndsf-lab’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-able ; so in mod.F. congelable : see Congelable.] 
That can be congealed. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 839 The Consistences of Bodies are 
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verydiuera: Deiibe, Rare. .Congealeable, not Congealeable. 
1^ Botle Xew Oiserv, ir. Wks. 1772 II. 493 More easily 
congealable . . by cold. 1822 iVeitf Montjdy Mag. VI. 220 
Having the consistence of -white olive oil, and not easily 
conge^able. 

Hence Congea'lableness. 

xd8a Boyle Neia Obseru, \i. Wks. 1772 II. 497 The easy 
congealableness of oil of aniseeds. 

Congealation: see Congelation. 
CouE^ealed (kpndgrid),^//. a. [f. Congeal v. 
+ -ED. In i6-i7th c. also stressed co'tigcaVd^ 

1. Made solid and hard by freezing ; frozen. 

1432-^ Higden (Rolls] 1. 323 Islondia is an yde, hauenge 

. .on the north the see congelede, 1549 Cotnpl. Scot. vi. 59 
The snau is ane congelit rane. 1634 Milto!« Comus 4x9 
That snaky headed Gorgon Shield. .Wherewith sJie freez d 
her foes to congeal’d stone. 1854 W. Kelly tr. A rago's 
Astroa. (ed. 5) 139 Found, .on the shores of the Icy Sea, a 
great elephant endosed in a mass of congealed mud. 

2. Solidified as if by freezing; crystallized, 
petrified; f (of vapour^ condensed. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame iit. 36 This roche . . was lyk a 
thing of glas. .But of what congeled matere Hit was, I 
niste redSy. i66i Lovell Hist, Anim. ^ Min. Introd., 
Least the congealed vapour drop thence. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. xii. §6 (1681) 246 The congealed drops [of 
lead] or shot. 17. . Berkeley Cave oj Duumore Wks. IV. 
505 A quantity of this congealed water that . . resembles a 
heap of snow. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 59 Many crystallized 
minerals are vulgarly called ' congealed water 

3. Made into a jelly or viscid substance ; curdled, 
clotted, coagulated. 

1533 Elyot Cast, Hclthe 25 a, Oppilations, or hard 

congeled matter in the inner partes of the body. 1548 
Compl. Scot. vi. 67 To purge congelit [printed congeli] 
Heume of the lychtis. 1394 Shaks. Pick. HI, i. ii. 56 Dead 
Henries wounds Open their congeal’d mouthes, and bleed 
afresh. 1658 A. Fox tr. IVurtd Smg. iii. ix. 242 Congealed 
hloud settleth to the side. 

Hence ConjfeaTediieBS. 

1664 More Mysi. Jniq. n. 1. vli, Especially if they 
come from the North, the congelednessofthis Meteor [hail] 
hearing upon it the character of that Quarter. 

Congea'ler. [f. as prec. + -eb ^ .] Oue -wlio 
or that which congeals. 

1B73 W. R. Greg Enistuas 0/ Life Pref. 10 The primitive 
parents or congealers of that creed. 

Congealing (k^ndjj-lig), vbl, sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING I.] 

1. The action of the verb C0NGE.1.L : freezing, etc. 
147* Ripley Comp. Alch. vi. iu Ashm. (1653] i6r Of such 
Congelyng folya do clatter. 1734 tr. RoUui's Ane, Hist, 
(1827) VI. XV’. § 15. 237 The congealing of the blood. *761 
Watson in P/til. Trams. Lll. 163 He observed the same 
facts in relation to the congealing of mercury. 

+ 2. coNcr. A thing that congeals, or is congealed; 
coagulnm, rennet. Obs, 

*398 Trevts.v Bartk. De P. R. xvm. xi. 11495)767 The 
concelynge of a lambe [L. coagulwn agni, i. e. ‘rennet’] 
wyth wyne heelyth bytymge of spynners. 1591 Perovall 
Sp. Diet., Cvajo, the crudde or congealing, also a lunnet 
for cheese, coagulnm. 

Congea'Hng, p^l. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^^.] 
That congeals. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhoueps Bk. Physkke 342/2 Applye 
theron knittmg and congealinge Flaysters. a 1652 J. Smith 
Set, Disc. i. 7 A benumbing spiiit, a congealing vapour. 
X7SO tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Statics 23 This Aristotle calls the 
diying and congealing virtue of the earth. 

Gongealment Ckpndarlment). Also ME. 
coDgele-. [f. Congeal v. + -meht. Cofigelemenl 
Avas perh. in OF. or AF.] 

1. The act of congealing and of being congealed. 

c 1400 Test, Love ii. xi, After congelement a margarlle 

with endles vertue ..was .. given to every creture. 1763 
Brit. Me^, IV. 64 The corrosive oil which is to he poured 
off after its congealmenL 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 99 
A shade More worthy in congealmenL to be fix’d. 

2. cotter. Anything congealed ; a congealed mass. 

1606 Shaks. Ani. ^ Cl. iv. viii. 10 Whil’st they with ioy- 

fiill teares Wash the congealeinent from your wounds. 1641 
Milton Reform, i, (1851) it Those Gifts .. settling in a 
skinny congeaiment of ease and sloth at the top. 
Gongean, var. of Congeon. 

+ Congedie. Obs. [After F. congMii in atnbas- 
sadeur eongedtJ, ambassador who has received an 
audience of congl, It. congedo — congee.3 =next. 

1700 Rycaut Cotit. Knolles’ Hist. Turks III. 512 Ainhas- 
sadots, unless it be their first Audience, and at that of 
Congedie, have no Access to the grand Seigniors, 
Congee* II cong^ (kp’ndgx, Forms: 

4 congeye, 5-6 coiuigy, 5-7 eongye, -ie, 6-7 
congy, -ey, ooage, (conj'ox-e), 7 oonje, coniaye, 
6-9 congee, 8“9 cougd. 

[ME. eongye, c(mgie,-tye,3..Z2-x^ih.<z. OY.cungied, 
•et, congei, nom. congUz, congei, isth c. congii, mod. 
F. coiigi, Pr. cofujai, conject. Cat. eomiat, (It. from 
OF., coHgedo) L. commedt-us * passage, leave to 
pass ’, hence ‘ leave of absence, furlough f. com- 
rneare to go and come, pass, f. coni- together + 
mean to go, pass. From the rsth to 17th c. the 
word was completely naturalized, and bade fair to 
descend into modern Eng. as congy; but since the 
Restoration, old senses have become obsolete, and 
there has been a growing tendency to treat the 
word as French, either in the naturalized form 
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congee (cf. grandee), at, more recently, in the alien 
form conge (now alone used in senses 4 and 6).] 

I. "I* 1 . Authoritative or formal leave or licence to 
depart, granted by one in authority ; passport. 

Z475 Bk. Noblesse ^K-a.6. takethe theire congie and licence 
of theire prince, if they can have licence, or ellis they de- 
partethe bethout licence. 1485 Caxtom Chas. Gi. 99 We 
praye the that thou gyue vs lycence and congie for to 
parte. 1533 Bellenoen Livy iii. (1822] 240 Ceso wes with 
thame..hut ony congey or pasport to departe at the day 
Bssignit. 1584 W. Haheborne in Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 178 
In case of their denial, .we are to demand our Congie. 1622 
Malynes Anc. Lam-Merch. Congees, safe-conducts, 

f asporcs, sea^briefes. 1702 Vanbrugh JFaisv J^ridfui i. 1, 
immediately got my conge and embark’d at Dunkirk. 
1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859! III. 17, I have not yet 
received my conge, though I hope to receive it soon. 

Jig. 1631 Massinger Believe as ypu list Rpil., The end 
of epilogues is to inquire The conjure of the play, or to 
desire Pardon for what’s amisse. 

•|“ 2 . Ceremonious dismissal and leave-taking. 

1637 Hcywood Royal King iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 60 No 
congie then, your Lordship most he gou. 1684 Scattderbeg 
Ridiv. V. 130 On the 13th of November had his Audience 
of Congee of their Majesties, in Order to his Return home. 
xyaj Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (i8ig) III. 157 
When the dear man made his congee, he took with him the 
better half of the widow's soul. 1830 Galt Lawrie T . iv. 
i. (1849) 14s Having made my conges to him for the night. 

’\'h. To take congee : to t£^e leave (to go), take 
leave of. Also to give congee : to bid farewell. Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. xiii. 202 Clergye to conscience no 
congej’e wolde take. 1494 Fabyan vi. clx. [They] toke 
coungy of father & mother, and retomyd agnyne into Italy. 
1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ui. xi. 234, I take a solemne 
congee of this fustie world. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xx.\u. 
41 Rise, and take Civill Congee, not the last, X647 ■ 

Browne Pole.v, 11. 113 Zabaim and Almanzaira . . presently 
withdrew, giving congey to Polexander. 1831 Sir J. Sin- 
clair Corr, II. 3S9 When you leave any town, send cards, 
p.f. Conge, to every body, as a proper mark of attention to 
those you have been obliged to. 
f <^-fig- A dismissal, or farewell to an affair. Obs. 
*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 45 A Conge to all kinde of 
Playes. a 1734 North Exam, 111. vii. g 85 (1740) 570 Here 
we take our Congee, as to all Affairs in Parliament. 

* 1 ' d. Sc, Applied to a benefaction asked at de- 
parture, by mendicants ; something given ‘ to get 
quit of’ them, Obs. 

x6o 9 in Burt Lett, N. ^Vu^.CxSiS)!!. App. 243 Whatsoever 
person . . be found . . craving meat drink or other geir from 
the tenants, .by way of Congie as they term it. 

3 . A bow; originally at taking one’s leave; 
afterwards also in salutation, at meeting, etc. 
arch. » 

xs86 J. Hooker GircM. IreVmHolinshed II. 100/a There 
with a solemn congee she would bid her lord [‘ the old Earle 
of KildoJ^’l good night. 1590 Marlowe Ednu. II, v. iv. 
With a lowly conge to the ground, The prowdest lords 
salute me as I passe. 1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 
341 He made a slight conjur, and so turnd awaie, x6zz 
Burton Anat. II/e/._iii. ii. iv. i. (1651) 524 Kiss it, and with 
a low congy deliver it unto me. a 1631 Drayton Triumph 
David, With coniayes all salute him. 1679 Bonyan Pilgr. 
i, (ed. 3 ; Hanserd-Kn. 120), As they came up with him, he 
[Mr. By-ends] made them a very low Cotije [ed. 9, 1684 
Cougce\, and they also gave him a CompUment. ffi7i3 
’SiiA.'iitxiV) Antobiog. 34 iVheii they saw me. .not moving my 
Cap, nor bowing my Knee in way of Congee to them ; they 
were mnazed. _X7S1_ S.mollett Per, Pic. (1779) II. Ixxi, 258 
Saluting him with divers fashionable congees. 1842 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Anio-da-Fe, Here the noble Grandee, made 
that sort of congee, 185a Thackeray Esmond i. xlv, ‘ It is 
an honour for me says my lord, with a profound congee. 
18S0 W. Cortew. Gloss., ‘Make your congees’ [con-gees: 
i. e. at patting]. 

fg. a XSM H. Smith Serm. Ads xxw. 27 First, with a 
reverent title . . Secondly, with a profitable question . . 
Thirdly, with a favourable prevention . . With these tliree 
congees he closes so with King Agiippa. 

4 . Dismissal without ceremony. [From mod. 
F., and often humorousf) 

1847 Ld. G. BENTiNCKinC»wfe>'Pff/ws(i884) III. iS7i I 
get my congS from the whipper-in. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair (1867) II. xiii. 145 Shomd she pay off old Briggs, and 
g^ve her her congei 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy ^ V. I. 51 
This is my conge, 1 suppose. 

II. 6. Leave or permission (for any act). 

147s Caxton Jason ih, I intende by hys licence and 
eongye . . to preseute thys sayde boke unto . . my . . yong 
lorde. 1550 J. Coke Eng. ^ Fr. Herald, iv. (1877) 58 Yet 
muse I why you requyred no_ conge. 1682 Warburton 
H tst, Guemsty {1822) 106 Obtain a conge or leave to do so 
from the lord of the fief. 

6. Congf d^Slire [AF. cotigede esltre] : royal per- 
mission, to a monastic body or cathedral chapter, 
to fill up a vacant see or abbacy by election. 

Henry VIII. assumed by statute the right of adding 
thereto ‘Letters Missive’, nominating the person to be 
elected. In ordinary parlance the Congi dHlire has been 
taken, but incorrectly, to include the nomination. 

[*3S* 25 Edvj. Ill, 4_ A demander du Roi eonge de 

eslir, & puis apres la eleccion daver son assent roial, X534 
Act 25 Hett. VIII, c. 20 The kyime our soveran Lorde . . 
maygiaunt unto, .the Deane and (Jhapytour. .a lycence, .to 
precede to eleccion of an Archibishop or Bi^op of the See 
soo bejmg voyde, with a letter myssyve conteynyng the 
name of the persone whiche they shall electe and chose.] 
16x4 Selden Titles Hon, soi, 1641 R. Brooke Eng, 
Efisc. II. a 1695 Wood Life (1848) 200 Conge des Lire 
went to Canteilbury to elect Dr. Sancroft archbishop, 17^- 
74Tuck^ Lt, Nat. (1852)1. 64 Making an election, like 
the Ki^ by a congSd'elire, in virtue of its royal prerogative. 
1848 Car. Remembrancer XV. 233 To put the Conge 
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d’dlire, whose very essence is freedom of Election, and the 
Letters Missive, the only notion of which is direct imme- 
diate nomination, into the same official envelope. 

transf. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 475 IP 1 When she has 
made her own Choice [of a husband], for Form’s sake she 
sends a Conge d’Elire to her Friends. 

Congee, sb. and v. Anglo-Itid. : see Conjne. 
Congee, conge, oi'ch. Forms : 4-7 conge, 
-ey, -ie, 4-5 congey -en, congei-e, 5 onngyn, 6 
eongye, 7 congy, 7“9 congee, congd. [a. OF. 
congeer, congier, f. congie sb. ; cf. Pr. conjtar. (In 
15th c. altered to congedier after It. congedare, f. 
O'F. : see prec.) But some of the Eng. senses are 
directly taken from the sb., of which the vb. has 
been treated as an immediate derivative. (F ormerly 
stressed congey, congee'.)) 
tl. tratis. To give leave to go, dismiss. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 323 pe Jjrid day com grete 
frape, & conged him away. ■ c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 
479 That we shal here bleue. Til Sarpedoun wol forth con- 
geyen [v. r. cunge] vs ? 1393 Gower Conf. II. 238 Whan 
they to rest a while him preide, Out of his _jond_ he them 
congeide. c 14x0 \jCNt,BoiiaveHt.Mirr. xlviii. (Gibbs MS.) 
loi After pat he hadde congede pe other wymmen. 1557 
P.iYNEL Barclay's Jugurth B iij b, To con^e and lycence 
such socours as were sente vnto him from other kynges. 

’)• 2 . To give authoritative leave to ; to license. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 259 By a statute of the 
universite of Oxenford whan eny man is i-congyed pere to 
commence in eny faculte. 1532 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 
156 Beseching the Kinges Highnes of redres, or els to eongye 
[printed congue], and licence my silf to seke my remedy. 

8. intr. To take ceremonious leave, pay one’s 
respects at leaving ; in mod. dial., to make one’s 
retiring bow. 

1601 Sii.VKS. Alts welliy. iii. 103, Ihaue congiedwith the 
Duke, done niy adieu with his neerest. x88o JV. Comw, 
Gloss., ‘ We congeed [con-geed] and parted 

4 . To make a congee; to bow in couriesy or 
obeisance. Also fg. 

1606 Choice, Chance ij- C. (18S1) 27 An other would congey 
so low that his points had much adoe to holde. 1657 F.i:eve 
God's Plea 74 When he doth congee to the humours of the 
age, and make low leggs to the fancies of the times. 1660 
Fuller Mixt Centempl, i, xxii, The other came cringing 
and congying. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. xi, I do pot like to 
see the (Jhurch and Syn^ogue kissing and congeeing in 
awkward postures of an affected civility. 

Hence Congeeing vbl. sb. 

1622 Mabde tr. Aleman's Gusman etAlf, n, 259 Apisli 
toyes, as conging and kissing his hand. x668 Wilkins Real 
char, 327 Congeeing, Curcheeing, Genuflexion. 

Congeel, obs. f. Congeal. 
t CongelaMe, a. Obs. [a. F. congelable, or on 
L. type ^congelabil-is, f. congeldre : see Congeal 

and -BLB.] = CONGEALABLE. 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. xii. 45 Is it not by nature a 
Fluid congelable.^ 1787 Keir in Phil. Treuis. LXXVIL 
278 A phial, containing some congelable vitriolic acid. 

CO'Ugelate, uudj^. lObs. congeldt-us 

congealed ; see -ate 2,] 

A. adj. Congealed ; cryslallized (like ice). 

*574 Newton Health flag. 35 The Gilthead, called 

aurata . . because it hath in his fordiead a thinge congelate 
whiche in the water sbineth like golde. 

B. sb. [see -ate 3.] A congealed product. 
1678 R, R[ussell] tr. Geber i. iii. 7 Calcine the Congelate 

. .in Moderate Fire. 

t Co’llgelate, W. Ohs. [f. L. congeldt- ppl. 
stem of congeldre ; see -ate 3 5.] = Congeal v. 

1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 135 It will presently be 
congelated into a friable substance. 

Congelation (kpndgfl^vjhn). Also 5-6 oon- 
gell-, 7-8 congeal-, [a. F. congelaliott (14th c. 
in Littre), or ad. its orig. L. congeldtian-etn, n. of 
action f. congeldre to Congeal.] 

1 . The action of congealing or freezing ; the pro- 
cess or state of being congealed. 

*53 ® Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. xxviii, The half of 
this loch fresis be naturall congelatioun, as utheris lochis 
dois. 1635 Person Varieties 11, 71 More cold is required, 
for the congelation of vapors, tliau of waters. *686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 11. xii, 322 The mixture of Salt with the 
Cold Water helps to Congelation. 1755 B. Martin Mag. 
Arts 4 Sc, HI. V. 2B9 Freezing or CJongealation. 1794 S. 
Williams Vermont 38a When he called for wine in a severe 
season, it was presented to him in a state of congelation. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 56 The solid obtained by the con- 
gelation of water is termed ice. 

to. Freezing ; in line, foint, zone of congelation. 
175;4 Goldsm. Hist. (1776) VIII. 187 These reptiles 
continue eating the whole year, except when the cold ap- 
proaches to congelation. *777 Robertson Hist, Amer. 
(1783) II. 399 The line of congelation on Cbimborazzo, or 
that part of the mountain which is covered perpetually with 
snow. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, xi. 249 This zone of per- 
petual congelation. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Cotmex. Phys. 
Sc. xxvi. agi^ln the ethereal regions the temperature is 90° 
below the point of congelation. 

c. The freezing of an animal body or member, 
so as to make it numb or dead ; hence, ‘ formerly 
applied to the stupor and numbness attendant on 
certain diseases, as catalepsy, paralysi?.* (Mayne). 

*577 B* Googe Heresiach's Husb. (15861 903 The diseases 
proceeding of cold are congelation, nummednesse, stifnesse. 
163a tr. Bruel's Praxis Med. aft A method seruing for the 
knowledge of Catalepsis or Congealation. x88a Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cot^laiioH. .Ksa, the death of any part from cold, 
being the same as Frostdnte. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
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Chr. Kirkland II. i. 35. I felt only the congelation, the 
paralysis, the death of life. 

d. Frozen condition ; a product of freezing ; 
concr. a frozen mass. 

x686 Goad Celesi, Bod. i. ii. 4 Hail, .being the congelation 
of Rain. 1709 Addison Taller No. 148 r ii A Multitude 
of Congelations in Jellies of various Colours. 1818 B. 
O’Reilly Greenland gi Those stupendous masses of con- 
gelation [ice-bergs]. 1S24 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 
(18631 i_s Every tree and branch incrusted with the bright 
and delicate congelation of hoar-frost. 

2. ^n. Action analogous or compared to freez- 
ing ; conversion from a duid to a solid state. 

Formei-ly the name of one of the processes in Alchemy. 
1393 Gower Conf. II. 86 First of the distillation. Forth 
with the congelation, Solucion, discention. 1471 Riflcy 
Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 114 With heate and moisture 
by craft occasionate. With congelation of the Spyrite. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple Isl. ii. v, A sure foundation Compact 
and hard, whose matter (cold and drie) To marble turns in 
strongest congelation. 1674 Grew Anal. Plants, Led. i. 
(1682) The making of Fat is but the Durable Congela- 
tion of Oyl: whichmay be done without frost. 1830 Lvell 
Princ. Geol. I. 465 Steam . . given out from the rents of 
lava-currents during congelation. 

b. Crystallization ; formation of stalactites. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wlcs. (1653) 269 Congelation . . 
is seen in the making of Copperas, Salt-peter, or the like. 
1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. 65 They would crystal- 
lire, as in other cases of congelation, from the sides toward the 
interior. 1854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. iv. (1857) 79 There 
were little pools at the side of the cave, where we could 
see the work of congelation going on. 

o. concr. A concretion, crystallization, petrifac- 
tion. 

t 6 oS Timme Quersit. in. 161 Of the congelations of these 
salts comes goutes, stones, etc. x68a Whhler youm. 
Greece in. 257 It is incrusted above with Congelations, that 
make it a most pretty Grotto. xygR Watson in Pltil, Trans. 
XLVII. 4S4 To examine, whether or no coral is a plant, 
according to the general opinion, or a petrifaction or con- 
gelation. X796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 270 Salt hanging 
. .in the form of icicles. . the walks are covered with various 
congelations of the .same kind. 

3. Formation of a jelly ; coagulation, clotting. 

XS47 Boorde Brev. Health Ixxix. 32 b, [Choler] why tyshe 

visciis and clammy . . ingendred of congellacion of fleume. 
1731 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The sudden congelation which 
they induce on the blood, which stops its circulation. 

D. concr, A clot, a coagulation. 
x^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 332/1 He had on his arme a con- 
gellation of blood in manere of a postomme. 

4. iransf, axAfig. 

Scot Disco?/. Witcher, iit. vi, 37 Admit that the 
constitution of a divels bodie. .consisteth in Spirituall con- 
gelation^ asoffier and aire. ax6te Hammond .fcm. iv.Wks. 
Iv, 492 That all our thoughts of kindness to death are the 
congelation of such black melancholick vapours. 1876 E. 
Mellor Priesth. App. 4x1 The mischievous process of con- 
flation., applied to their fervid, .utterances, turning their 
lovi^ rapture into stern and inflexible propositions. 

+ Con^elative (k^-ndg/'Uitiv;, a. Obs. [a. F. 
congelatif, -ive (i6th c. in Littr^), f. L. congelat- 
ppl. stem + -IVE.] Having the quality of congeal- 
ing ; tending to congeal ; tending to crystallize, or 
to produce calcareous deposits, stalactites, etc. 

*594 Pi'AT ye?uell~ho. i. 24 This^eneratiue, and congela- 
tiue water, which I call the lift element. x6ao Venner Via 
Recta Introd. 3 Aire too cold is of a congelatiue power. 
X684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xix. 794 This [powder] being 
deprived of its Congelative Salts, resumes the former species 
of Quick-silver. X707 C?irios. in Husb. ^ Card. 230 Among 
the common Water there is another which 1 call germina- 
tive, for Plants ; congelative, for Minerals. 

b. sb. (See quot.) 

1823 Crabb Teclm. Did., Congelaiives, medidnes which 
refrigerate and inspissate. 

Congele, congellyn, obs. if. Coitgeal. 
Congellacion, obs. f. CongeiiAxioi?. 
Congemina'tion. rare~'>. [a. F. emgSmina- 
iion, ad. L. congeminati5n-ein, from congemindre, 
f. co}t~ •^gemindre to double.] Doubling. 

x6xx CoTGR., Cmgemination, a conge mination, doubling, 
often repeating ; (whence) also, as Epizeuxe. x8x8 in Todd 
[ from Cotgr.]. Hence in mod, Diets. 

+ CouGfe'ittmed, a. Obs. [f. Con- together -t- 
Gem : cfT L. gemmdre to glitter, sparkle.] ? Con- 
densed into gems. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) x84The Starres are but the 
congemmed twincklings of those his cleare eyes. 
tCouffe*nder,&. Obs. rare. [f.CoN--t- G ender 
v.,B.lia^.congenerdre^ trans. To beget together. 

X558 Phaer ASfieid vi. Riv, Much things congendrid long 
[L. multa dm concreta], X766 Griffiths Lett. bet?v. Henry 
4 r Prances III. 154 Your Expression, and Ideas, seem con- 
gendered, and connate. 

Congeneous : see Congenious a. Obs. 
Congener (kp-ndg/haz), sb, and a. [As sb. app. 
ad. F. conginire (i6tli c. Par4), ad. L. cottgener 
of the same race or kind, f. con- together with + 
gener-i^gentts) kind ; as adj., perh. directly from L. 
{Cogener is a rare and needless variant.)] 

A. sb. A member of the same kind or class with 
another, -or nearly allied to another in character. 
Const, of or possessive, 

a. said of animals and plants which are related 
according to scientific classification. (Rarely in 
the strict literal sense * of the same genus '.) 

X730-6 Bailey (foliol. Congeners [L. Conge/teresi of the 


same Generation or Kind. X73X Miller Card. Did. s. v. 
Cerasns, This .sort of fruit hath been by many people grafted 
upon the Lawrel, to which it is a congener. 1767 G. White 
Selbome Let. xii. 4 Nov., Might not canary birds be natu- 
ralized . . provided their eggs were put . .into the nests of some 
of their conf ners, as goldfinches, greenfinches, etc. ? xS^g 
Darwin Orig. Spec. iit. (1878) 59 In Russia the small Asiatic 
cockroach has everywhere driven before it its great congener, 
1883 Longyti. Mag. July 308 Some Alpine buttercups are 
snowy-white, while most of their lowland congeners are 
simply yellow. 

b. gen. of persons or things. 

1837 Howitt Rur.Life vi. xiii. (1862) 54 f A congener of 
these, and yet of a somewhat moie civilised grade, is the 
bird-catcher and trainer. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ PrLes I. 
xviii. 398 Lard was also used, though its less co.stIy con- 
gener, butter, was more frequently employed. x888 Brvce 
Amer. Comnnu. III. Ixxxi. 68 'l%e American shopkeeper . . 
has not the obsequiousness of his European congener. 

B. adj. Of the same kind or nature ; akin. 

X867 Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 305 We are made 
everlastingly congener to each other. x88g F. Harrison in 
Fortn. Re?!. Jan. 153 That belief, .must further be human, 
in the sense of sympathetic and congener to man. 

't* Coage’neraoy. Obs. ?‘are. [f. Conoenebate 
a. : see -act and cf. degeneracy^ Community or 
affinity of origin, kind, or nature. 

x 6 &^ H. More Exp. Ep. 7 Chmxhes x. 172 Churches., 
langed neither according to merit nor congeneracy of their 
Conditions, x68x Glanvill Saddneismus ii. (1726) 374 
There being that congeneracy betwixt.. 's Stoiy and this, 
they mutually corroborate one another. 

Congeuerate (kj^dge-nmit), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. conge^terdre to beget or produce together, 
f. con- +genemre to Generate.] 

1. trans. To beget or generate together. 

x6xi Cotgr., Congenert, congenerated ; begotten or In- 
gendred together, a x688 Cudwortii Itnmut. Mor.w.m. 
52 That which did congenerate the colour. 

2. To class or associate as a congener. 

1^3 Humphrhvs Brit. Moths II. 47 The insect is scarcely 
strictly congenerated with the true nigli-flyers. 

Congenerate (kpndge-nei-Ft), a. rare. [ad. 
L. congenerdt-?ts, pa. pple. of congcnerdrc\ see 
prec.] Of the same origin, kind, or nature. 

1657 Tomlinson Retiotls Di^. 261 There are seven soi ts 
of Ttthymals . .wheieiinto Esulse are congenerate. x8ss 
Bailey 98 Flutter-flies, all hued, like winged flowers, 

On violets pasturing, their congenerate food. 

Congenera'tion. rare. [n. of action f. prec.] 
Production in union ; connation. 

xygA Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. ix. 94 note, Ryngenesia 
signines congenetation, or union of the anthers. 

Congeneric (k(>ndgnie*rik), a. [f. L. ro;?- to- 
gether (genus) race, after L. congener and 
generic^ Of the same genus, kind, or race; allied 
in nature or origin. 

AX834 Coleridge Lit. Jfm. III. 333 The congeneric 
que.stion of the freedom of the will. x8j6 Todd Cycl. Anal. 
I. 288/1 The Stork and congeneric birds, x8S3 Pjhllip.s 
Rivers Yorksh. ii. 22 Widdale Fell Group.— -Less deeply 
divided from its congeneric hills. x88o A. R. Wallace Isl. 
Life 402 A black parrot con-generic with two species that 
inhabit Madagascar. 

So Conge&e'rlcal a. 1846 in Worcester. 

Congenerous (kpnd,;e'ner 9 s), a. [f. L. con- 
gener (see Congener) h- -ous.] 

1. Of the same kind (as another), akin in nature 
or character. Const, with, also to (-^^tinto). 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxl. 162 Unto its con- 
servation there is required . . a food congenerous unto the 
principles of its nature, xfiyx Grew Auat. PI. i. i. g 30 Some 
moisture, partly dissimilar, and partly congenerous. 1733 
Arbuthnot Ess. AirQ.), Apoplexies, and other congener- 
ous diseases. xBss G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1 . 209 
Another historian, of congenerous taste and learning. X875 
Sears Serm. ^ Songs 251 She irill demand nothing, .which 
is not congenerous with her nature. X885 R, L. Stevenson 
in Contend. Rev. Apr. 557 You. .find it pass into congener- 
ous sounds, one liquid or labial melting away into another. 

b. Of the same genus or (more loosely) family; 
congeneric. 

1768 Pennant Zool. I. 61 In this place [s.v. Fox] we 
should introduce the wolf, a congenerous animal. 1769 G. 
White Selbonte xxvi. (r7Bg) 73 Fieldfares, which are so 
congenerous to thrushes and blackbirds. 1832 Lyell Princ. 
Geol, II. X14 [In] Europe, Asii^ and Africa [are], .bees con- 
generous with our common hive-bee; while in America, 
this genus is nowhere indigenous. x84a Proc, Berw. Nat, 
Club II. 28 Analogous structures in congenerous species. 

c. Of peoples : Allied in race or origin. 

1790 Pennant Land. (iSis) 3 Willing to receive any in- 
structions offered by a congenerous people. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I, ni. x. 458 He conjectured, that the 
Caledonians, and Germans, must have been congenerous 
people. x8x4 Jamieson Hermes Scyth. 44 The Carians 
were accounted congeneroas with the Mysi. 

*1* 2. Homogeneous. Ohs. rarer^. 

X683 Salmon Doron Med. n. 392 United in one similar, or 
simple and congenerous substance or body. 

'1* 3. Cognate in character ; congenial. Ohs. 

X677 Howe Wks. 1724 II. 531 God doth, .so far excite and 
actuate those Powers, as that they are apt and habile for 
any congenerous action to which they have a natural Desig- 
nation. 1687 J. Reynolds Death’s Vis. y. That Shou'd. . 
move Tow’rds th’Unconfin'd, Congenerous Realms above. 

4. Innate, congenital, rare~K 

x8x3 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXII. 425 She ought 
to have considered Gothic architecture, like romantic poetry 
and the Christian religion, as native or congenerous tastes 
of the modern European, 


5. Phys, Congenerous mttscles'. muscles which 
concur in the same action. 

X72X in Bmlev. 1850 R. Knox Biclard's Annt.yaz By 
the law of the association of congenerous muscles. 

Hence Conge’uerousxteBB, the quality of being 
of the same nature, affinity of nature, kinship. 

X677 H. Hallywell Meih. Saving Souls B4_ Perswasive 
arguments, whose force and stiength must lye in their con- 
generousness and suitableness with the ancient Idea's and 
Inscriptions of truth upon our souls. 

Congenial (k^ndgf-nial), a. [mod. f. L. con- 
togeihoT ■\-gcmdl-is, {.genius: see(jENiAL, Genius. 
Cf. F. congenial : prob. a mod.L. congenidlis pre- 
ceded both.] 

1. Of persons and their attributes : Partaking of 
the same genius, disposition, or temperament ; 
kindred, sympathetic. Const. ?oith (sometimes to). 

c X625 WoTTON (J. 1 , A kind of congenial composure, as we 
may term it, to the likeness of our late sovereign and 
master. 1647 Berkcnhead On FlctcheVs Wks., Fletcher’s 
keen tiebble, and deep Beaumont’s base, Two, full, con- 
genial souls. X700 D RYDrN Fables Pref. (Globe) 503 , 1 found 
I had a soul congenial to his [Chaucer’s]. 1791 Boswf.li. 
yohnson an. 1753 His religious and politicaPnotions [were] 
so congenial with those in which Langton had been edu- 
cated. X797 Godwin Enqxth'er i. xv. 137 With a soul con- 
genial to the_ noblest. X830 D’Israeli Chas, I, III. vi. 98 
This great Painter [Rubens] found, .in Charles, .a congenial 
spirit. 1867 Freeman A'hzvw. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 456A_prince 
whose tastes were in many respects congenial with his own. 
b. of things. 

x692 Drvden Ess, oti Satire You look with pleasure 
on those things which are somewlmt congenial, and of a 
remote kindred to your own conceptions. 1774 Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry xxi. III. 59 Poetiy and music aie con- 
genjal. 1823 D’Israfli Cur. Lit. (1859) 399 The con- 

genial histories of literatiu-e and of ait are accompanied by 
the same periodical levolutions. 

2. Suited or agreeable lo one’s temperament or 
disposition ; to one’s taste or liking. Const, to. _ 

X770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 254 To me more dear, congenial 
to my heart. X781 Gibbon Decl. d F. xlvii._ II. 764 The 
controversies of the times weie congenial lo his temper and 
undeist.inding. 1835 Tiiiri.wall Greece I. viij. 334 'Ihe sea 
was an element never congenial to the spirit of Spartan 
w-ai-rare. X878 Bosw. Sun it Carthage 339 The congenial 
task of following up his rival Syphax. 

b. transf. Suited to the nature of anything, 

[17XX SiiAFTEsn. Charac. (1737) HI. 403 Nothing U .. so 
natural, so con-genial to the liberal Arts, ,ts that reigning 
Liberty and high Spirit of a People.] X738 Med, Ess. ^i- 
Obser?'. (ed. a) IV. 397 Tliese 'I'hings. .relaxing the Solids 
by their kindly Heat (which some, fond of Words, would 
call congeniali. x8x3 Gent, Mag. LXXXlll. it. 296 When 
tiansplanted to the clas.sic and congenial soil of Italy. 1830 
Lvell Princ, Geol. (1875) III, iii. ,\xxv. 380 'llic food most 
congenial to Ihi.s spccie.s..is abundantly distributed, 

1 3. Belonging to any being from birth, or by 
nature ; innate, natural, Congenitai,. Obs, 

X664 H. Power Exp. Philos, ill. 158 The Magnetlcal 
' Effluviums are not Innate and Congenial to the Stone, but 
. proceed ab extrinseco. 1690 Locice//m;«. Und. n. i. g 17 
’ Those more natural and congenial [Ideas] which it [the 
Soul] had in itself, underived from the body, a X711 Knw 
Hymns Evang, Poet. Wks. 1721 I. loa Bles.yd are all they, 
who . . purge themse]ve.s from their congenial stain. X77S 
Pott C/hVvw, IVks, II. 309 The congenial hernia. — iVks. 
(1783) II. 23 To distinguish the common rupture from the 
congenial in infants, 

fb. Connected with one’s birth, iiatal^ ^native ’. 
X697 Dryden Virgil, Life (1721) 1 , 6s Virgil .simpo.s’d F ouls 
lo ascend again lo their proper and congeneal Stars. IbU. 
Georg. IV. 332 They mount the Sky, And to their own con- 

f enial Planets fly. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (17761 III. 213 
n animals, the dimate may be considered a.s congenial, and 
a kind of second nature. 

+ 4 . Of the same kind or genus ; congperous. 
X669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 87 The.se Diseases being 
congenial in their causes, are the same in their Cures. 1751 
Harris Hermes (1841) 17a In natural .species, which are con- 
genial and of kin. X780 — Philol. lug. (1841) 40 All languages 
are in some degree congenial, and. .founded upon the .same 
principles. X804 W. Mitford Ess. Harhtmy Lang, 357 
The Hebrew, .and the congenial dialects of Chaldea, Syria, 
and Arabia. 

Congeniality (k^nd.?*"ni|£e'liti). [f. prec. + 
-ITY. Cf. L. joviality, festivity.] The 

quality of being congenial ; affinity of genius or 
disposition ; agreeableness to one’s nature or 
tastes. 

x6ao WoTTON in Reliq. IVolioti. (167a) 299 The pride that 
I take in a certain Congeniality (as I may term it) with your 
Lordships studies. x<Sz\—Archit. (T.), Painters and poets 
have alwayes had a kind of congeniality. 1791 Bmwei.l 
yohnson 26 Mar. an. 1776, I could not _ perceive in his 
character much congeniality of any sort with that of John- 
son. 1826 Disraeli Vi?>. Grey vi. lii, There is no con- 
geniality in our tastes or in our tempers. 1880 L. Stephen 
Pope viii. r8s There is so much congeniality between 
Horace and Pope. 

Cong’e’nializei »• P- as prec. + -izb.] 

In nonce-uses : &. trans. To moke congenial, b. 
intr. To be or become congenial with ; alsoj^.f, 

1814 Bp. JebbC<»zt'. 70 . (1834)11. 19^ One can feel 
infinitely moi'e disposed to congenialize with ^ honest, 
orffiodox, pious dissenter, than, etc. 1817 — Life ft f-ett. 
Ixii. S7S Inward religion . , congenializes and cordializes 
human life. 1863 Diwlin Univ. Me^. Oct, 440 The mnset, 
whose light congenialized with a small jewel on her brow. 

Conge'uiidly, aifz'. [f. as prec, + -Ly2,] Jn 
a congenial manner. 

1749 Borlacb in Phil, Trans. XLVI. 272 The true Dia- 



CONGENIALNESS. 


CONGESTED. 


mond seems to have more lapideous_ Juice included, and 
more intimately and congenially united under an equal 
Surface, than any other Body in the World. 1884 MaucJi. 
Exam. 14 July 5/3 A few very dirty boys congenially 
enmloyed m vilifying and insulting their betters. 

donee'nialxLess. rare—'*, [f. as prec. + 

-KESS.J * COSGENlALITr. 

1731 Ballev II, Cojtgettialness, the likeness of one kind to 
or with another. 175s in Jqhnsom ; also in mod. Diets. 

+ C031|fe*3li0US, a. Obs. Also 7 -geneous. [f. 
L. c 6 n~ together +,^£«/-?/j + -oDs (cf. Congenial^. 
The spelling in -eons was prob. suggested by 
homogetuotts, etc. Cf. It. congeneo ‘of the same 
kind’ (Florio).] = Congenebous ; homogeneous. 

1630 Hales Gold. Rem._ (1688I 364 In _ the bloody thus 
drop''d there remains a spirit of life congenius to that in the 
body. 1658 J. Robiksom Stone to Altar 87 Congeneous 
unto the former, is this mistake. X677 Hale CH^itempl. ii. 
232 This Retribution, as it is most admirably Con-genious 
and Con-natural to the right constitution of the Humane 
Nature. 16B4 tr. Bonefs Merc. Coinpit. xviii. 644 For what 
sooner fills the vacuities of the Flesh, than a congeneous 
substance. 

Congenital (kffndgemital), a. [mod. f. L. 
r<7?t^tf;»^7«(seeCoirGEN-iTE') + -ai,. So Y .mightiial, 
admitted into the 6th ed. of the Academy's Dic- 
tionary in I S35 . The sense was formerly expre.ssed 
by congenial, Fr. congeniall\ 

Existing or dating from one's birth, belonging to 
one from birth, born with one. a. lechn.mralltol. 
fas a congenital disease or defect). 

1796 A. Duncan Annals Med, 1 . so Bronchocele. .is not 
often congenital, 1807 S. Cooper Eirst Linos Smy. 387 
Congenital hernia. 1856 Sir B. Brocie Psychol. Inq. 

I. V. tSi The mind of an individual who labours under con- 
genital blindness . . cannot fail to be imperfect. 1878 T. 
Hrvast Pract. Sitrg. I. 365 Ordinary congenital cataract. 

lb. in Bot. 

i86a Darwin Fertil. Orchids^ vii. 313 The so-called con- 
genital attachment of the poltinia by their caudicles. 

c. in general use. Const, with. 

1848 Kingsley Saints Trag. iv. i. The mind of God, re- 
vealed In laws, congenital with every kind And character 
of man. 185a H. Roger.s Ess.l. vii. 374 Notions, coeval 
with the mind in date, congenital with its very faculties. 
i8$a Blackie Stud. Lan^. 2 The living process of nature 
acting by congenital, divinely-implanted instinct. 1866 
Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 242 The congenital differences of 
character in individuals. 1879 Arnold Mixed Ess. 69 
The French people, with its congenital sense for the power 
of social intercourse and manners. 

Congenitally (kpudge-nitalil, adv. [f, prcc. 
-1- -LT a.] In a congenital way ; from birth. 

x8da Darwin Fertil. Orchids i. 9 Pollinia furnished, .with 
a caudicle, congenitally attached to a viscid disc. 1884 A. 

J. Ellis in Aihettseum 12 Jan. ^5/2 If. .the parents are not 
congenitally deaf the offspring is in no danger. 

f Conge’nitej a. Obs. Also 7-8 -it. [ad. L. 
congenit-us born together with, connate, coeval, f. 
con- together ^getiiivs horn, produced.] 

Born or produced along with, connate congenital; 
belonging by nature, natural. Of ideas, prin- 
ciples, etc. : Innate. Const, to, with. 

x6io Donne Pseudo-Martyr xii. 173 This.. is our first, 
oripnary, naturall, and congenite obedience, to obey the 
Prince. i6ax Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 1. v, [Causes] con- 
genit or born with us, are either natural, as old age, or 
preeitr naturam. stfif] Boyle Orig. Formes 4- Qual. 3 The 
aniient Corpuscularian Philosophers . . were . . reduced to 
make Motion congenite to Matter, xnz Blackmore Crea- 
tion Pref. (1786) a These original independent ideas, that 
owe not their being to the operation of the understanding, 
but are . . congenite and co-existent with it. a. 1718 South 
Serm. VIII. xiii. (R.), Sinful habits . . congenit with our 
natures. 

t Conge’nited, ppl. a. Obs. [f as prec. + -ED.] 
Bom or produced together, united in birth or origin. 

1630 T . Westcote JDevon. (1845) 95 They [Exe and Barle] 
were at_ their first .springs congennited, being sprung not soo 
paces distant one from the other. 

t Cougfeniture. Obs. [f. L. type *cojtgeniinra, 
f. ppl. stem congenit- (see Congenite) : see -ube.] 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Cougefiiinre, the Birth of Things at 
the same Time. 

t Co'ngeon, CO'Xljoil. Obs. Forms; 3? can- 
gun, 4 kongon, conjoun, -ionn, -gioun, 5 
conion(e. coonyone, counjou, congyn, 5- con- 
geon. [The phonology and final stress in verse 
show this word to be of French origin. In all 
probability cangun in the earliest quot. is the same 
word, and stands for cangiun or canjun t^g for j 
being not infrequent in ME,, cf. the form kongon), 
lepr. an ONF. *cangiun, cangeon late L. cambio, 
eambionem (cited in Grimm Bettt. Mythol., tr. 
Stallybrass 1888, vol. IV, 1754, and thence in 
Henschell’s Du Cange), a Changeling (Ger. 
wechselbalg a child of an incubus, demon, or 
hag, substituted for a human child) f. cambire to 
change. 

The ME. forms have suffered at the hands of bad copyists 
and editors, ivho have turned conjon into coujou, couioim(= 
cmjomi) into coinoim, with other blundered spellings. A 
derivation from cambio fits the sense, for changelings were 
popularly held to grow up dwarfs or deformed in body fcf. 
sense x), and deficient in intellect (sense 2), and to be rall>4 
one ^ a grievous insult (senses 3, 4). The difficulties are 
(i) the apparent rarity of the word in Fr., where the only 
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instance yet cited is one of 1427 in Du Cange, reijeated 
by Godefroy, under the form changon ‘ terme injuneux , 
which is app. the central F. form, standing for changeojt, 
chnnjoH ; (2) the AFr. or early ME. change of cast- to con- ; 
this took place before the retraction of the stress from the 
final syllable, and may’ have been owing to association with 
the prefiv con-.] 

1 . A dwarf, or congenitally deformed man. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 33 Beo he cangun oSer crupel . . )>u 
most to him halden. axtpaSat. Blacksmiths voRel. Ant. 
I. 240 The cammede kongons cryen after col ! col 1 c 
Promp. Pam. go Coonj'one [11. r. conione or dwerhe, 
dwerwe, Pynson 1499 congeon or dwerfe], sessillus. c 1475 
Piet. I’oc, in Wr.-'milcker 806/6 Hie iantellus, a congyn. 
[x6i7 Minsheu Ductor, *'Co»geon, An old English word 
signifying the same that Dwarfe in our common speech. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), \ Congeon, a Dwarf, a Person of 
low stature {ois.). Hence in KrasEY, Bailey, etc., and 1768 
Chatterton Passing of old Bridge Wks, II. 280 A Congeon 
.Squier bare in his Hande his Helmet.] 

2 . A half-wit ; an imbecile ; = Changeling 4, 

c 1283 S. Eng. Leg. I. 412/321 ‘ Loke’ he seide ‘ this olde 
conjoun [St. John], in hLs olde liue, hou he plei3ez_ with )jis 
jongue brid !’ ^1330 Arth. ty Merl. 206 Sir, ourkingisbot 
a conjoun : Tho he seighe .swerdes diawe To fie soiie he 
was wel fawe. X340 Ayenh. byej> J>e small stones of 

gles ssynynde, anope conioiui [F. musard) his bay}> [=huys 
them] uor nibys, uor safyrs, ofer uor emeroydes. Jiet hyej> 
as iiieles to childeren. 

3 . A derisive or contemptuous term applied to a 
child. 

(Cf. Ger. ioechselbalg ; Sc. croot, emit, a puny, pigmy, de- 
crepit child, applied in contempt or anger to any little 
child.) 

c r«o Arth. Merl. 1071 That child was bot of yeres two 
. .The lustice seyd, Thou gabbest, conioun. ? a 1400 Chesty 
PL X. Slaughter of Inuoc. (1843} I. 177 Herod. That vile 
counjon [the babe Christ], that mus would reave me of my 
crowne. Ibid. 1 . 178 Soldier. But for to kill such a pongeon 
Me shames sore by hlahounde. Ibid. 1 . 179 With this speare 
I thinke to assaie To kille manjre a smafle congion : These 
congeones in the cloutes I will kill. 

4 . An offensive term of abuse or dislike. 

c 1300 A' A Its. 1718 Darle, the kyngof alle kynges . . Sente 
gretyng, withouten honour To the yonge robhour Alisaun- 
dre f thou conioun Iprinied coinoun] wode. 1362 Lakgl, P. 
PI. A. XL 86 And nou cometh a conioun and woTde cacchen of 
my wittes. x^m — Rich. Redeles in. 46 Thanne cometh ther 
a congiomi with a grey cote, as not of his nolle as he the nest 
made, taz^aa Chester PI. iL Peaih of Abel (1843) I. 40 
Saye, thou caittiffe, thOu congeon, Weneste thou to passe 
one of renowiie ? 

Conger^ (k^-qgai). Forms: 4 kunger, 5-7 
emiger, congre, (5 cungur, -gyre, -gger, con- 
Kur(e/ -ggryre, 6 coBgar, oooBger), 6- conger, 
[a. OF. cmgre:—L. congr-mn (conger), ad. Gr. 
ybyypos, all in same sense.] 

1 . A large species of eel living in salt water and 
attaining a length of from six to ten feet; it is 
caught for food, being common on the coasts of 
Britain and other European countries, but rare 
along the American coast of the Atlantic ; the 
sea-eel. 


[12x3 Rol, Chart. (Rolls) 194 Haheant totam emptionem 
mulvellorum et congruorura, .per totam Corn[ubiam].] c 1300 
Sat. People Kildare ii. in E. E. P. (1862) 133 Mani grete 
kunger swirameb abate H fete, c H25 Coer de L. 3315 
Fysch, flesch, salmoun and cungyrOff us non schal dye for 
hungjT. 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R, xm. xxvi. (1493) 462 
The Congre hath many wyles and is wytte and wyly of 
getynge of meete. c 1423 Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 641/38 
Hie congruus, a conggyre. 14. . Black Bk. of Adsniralty 
II. 103 Also of purpais, samonn, cungger, and turbut. 1316 
in Lodge Illust. Brit. Hist. {1791) 1 . 13 , 1 have sent by this 
berer. .x pa.sties of cougars. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv, 
266 Bates Conger and Fennell. x 6 oa Marston Antonio’s 
Rev. It. i. If . . a mermaid be half a fish and halfe cunger, 
1676 Waltos Angler i. xiii. (X701) 185 The mighty Conger, 
taken often in Severn about Gloucester. 1791 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Rights of Kings Wks. 1812 II. 426 And snatch 
a wriggling Conger from the flood, 1881 F. Day Fishes 
Gt, Brit. II. 231 The conger is very sensible to atmospheric 
clianges. 

2 . Applied in abuse to a man. 


*597 oHAiia. a eien. jr, ji, iv. 50 Jiang yourselt, yoi 
muddy conger, hang yourself I 

3 . Co/nb. Oonger-doust, -douce, dial, [dotes. 
dust, powder], conger dried and powdered fo: 
making fish soup ; conger-head, a term of abuse 

1630 Dekker a «<2 Ft. Honest Wh. Wks, 1873 II. 140 Sh 
nibbled but wud not swallow the hooke, because the Cunger 
head her husband was by. 1808 Polwhele Cornish Voc. 
Conger-dousis. 1865 Couch Brit, Fishes IV. 343. 188 
E. Cormuall Gloss, s. v., Conger-tloust, Up to the beginning 
of the present century, a large trade existed between Corn 
wall and Catholic countries m Conger-douce. 

t Conger (k<7-gg9j). Obs. [Of doubtful origii 
and form.] See quots. 

To Kersey is due the statement (or suggestion) that th 
word was originally congress or F, congris, subsequent!’ 
treated as a plural, with singular conger. But it is ti 
M noted_ that in most of the quots. coteger is applied ti 
the association, not to a member of it. Bailey refers i 
tentatively to emtger the fish, which may indicate a con 
temporary mke. 

«x7oo RE. Diet. Cant. Crew, Conger, a Set or Knot c 
lopping Book-sellers of London, who agree, .that whoeve 
of them Buys a good Copy, the rest are to take off such ; 
particular number, .in Quires, on easy Terms. 1706 Phii 
Lys (ed. Kersey), Congress or Congers, a particular Socief 
of Bopkselmre, ivho put in Joynt Stocks for the Buying anJ 
Printing of Copies, and Trading for their common Advan 
tage. iMx Bailey, Co^e, a Society of Booksellers, whi 
have a Joint Stock m Trade, or agree to Print Books ii 


Co-partnership. — (1731) vol. II. Conger, Congre, a society 
of booksellers, .of 10 or more, .so called, because as a large 
conger eel is said to devour the small fry, so this united 
body overpowers young and single tradens. 1734 Connois- 
seur 3Z Jan. No. 1.3 That book in the phrase of the Conner 
is be.st, which sells most. Ibid. , We must not however think 
the members of the Conger to the deeper parts of 

literature. x886 F. H, Rivington in Athetueum 9 Jan. 67 
If the statement, .were in the book of a member of one of 
the London Congers, or societies of booksellers, it would 
be a copy of the usual statement sent to each shareholder 
by the managing partner. 

Conger cunger (ko’qgai). A dialectal name 
of thecucumber in theMidland counties of England. 

1834 Miss Baker Northamptonsh, Gloss. L 140 So general 
is tins word that an eminent seedsman informs me that 
cottagers and maiket gardeners .. usually ask for conger 
seed. [189X It is now ]es.s common, though still in use from 
S. Lincolnshire to Warwickshire.] 

Conger-eel (k^ggsriPl). [f. Conger + Eel.] 

1. = Conger*. 

x6o2 Carew Cornwall (1811) 97 Called _ a conger-eel. 
1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 76 The Conger is a long round 
fish, in shape like vnto a great Eele, and is therefore called 
the Conger-Eele. 1813 Binglev Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) HI. 3 
When at its full size the Conger Eel has sometimes been 
known to measure more than ten feet in length. _ 1^3 Penny 
Cycl, XXV. 490/2 The conger-eel. .is readily distinguished 
. . by the upper jaw being the longest. 

2 . In U.S. applied to other species of eel, csf. on 
the Atlantic Coast to Zoarces anguillaris of the 
family Lycodidie : see also Lampeb-EEL. 

t Conge‘ri3ite,z^. Obs. rare— [L L,. congeria 
or congeries (see next) -i- -ate 3 .] trans. To pile up, 
heap together. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves i. xliv. 139 How ayery must 
they [fancies] needs be, that are congeriated wholly, on the 
fumes, perhaps, of distempered braines. 

Congeries (kdndgioTiifz). [a, L. congeries 
heap, pile, collected mass, f. congerere to carry to- 
gether: see Congest.] A collection of things 
merely massed or heaped together ; a mass, heap. 

A 16x9 FoTHERBY.d///r(W«. II. X. § 3 (1622) 303 Yet is hee a 
congeries, .a masse of many vnlike and repugnant affec- 
tions. 1678 Cudwo'rth htiell. Syst. i. iv. 423 A meer Heap 
and Congeries of Dead and Stupid Matter. 1725 Bradley 
Fani, Diet., Clouds, a Congeries chiefly of watry_ Par- 
ticles. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone A. § ix The congeries of 
rocks called the Edystone. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Con- 
nect, Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 414 It [the Milky Way] is a vast and 
somewhat flattened stratum, or congeries of stars. ^ 1873^ 
Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xx. 3B3 A curious congeries of 
towers, halls, churches, and chambers. 
Congerminate, v. rare-'^. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. congermindre to shoot forth at the same time : 
see Con- and Gebminate.] intr. To germinate 
or develop together. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 29 Now .she, congerminatlng 
icongenninascenti) with me into an equality of love. 
Congeroid, bad form of Congroid. 
t Congest, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. congest-ws 
accumulation, heap, f. ppl. stem of congerUre ; see 
next.] A collected mass, a collection ; a concretion. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed v. xv. Wks. IV. xo6 Sense is of con- 
cretes or congests, not oftbstracts or essence.s. Ibid. xi. v. 
Wks. X. 92 Any heap or congest may become greater by 
addition of matter. 1637 G. Starkey Helmont’s Vind. 36, 
I wrote a Congest of methodical Arguments. 

Congest (k^ndge’st), v. [f. L. congest-, ppl. 
stem of conger-h'e to carry together, collect, heap 
up, etc. (whence also the freq. c(yngestare)l\ 
tl. trans. Tobringorgathertogether, tocollect; 
to heap up, to mass. Obs. 

x«8 Leland Itin. I. p. xxi. The Writers, whose Lyves 
I have congestid ynto foure Bokes. a 16x9 Fotherby 
Atheotn, ii. 11. § 3 (1622) 205 He had congested and amassed 
together such infinite monies. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 28 
The leaves of oak abundantly congested on snow, preserve.s 
it, 1667 H. More Div. Dial, iv. xxxii. (X713) 382 It all were 
congested together out of History touching that Church. 
173S R. Brookes Pract. Physic (ed. 3) II. 270 These diseases 
generally arise from a viscid Serum or Cnyle congested in 
the Mesentery, and which obstructs its Glands. 

2 . refl. and intr. To gather together ; to accumu- 
late to excess, to become congested. 

1859 h Taylor Logic in Theol. 247 The secularism of the 
present time . . congests itself., into a proposal of this sort. 
X883 Pall MallG. 30 Mar. 2/1 If capital is frightened away 
from Parisian house speculations for a time, it will congest 
somewhere else. 

3 . trans. To affect with congestion; to produce 
congestion in. Chiefly m passive ; see next 2. 

Congested (k^nd^e-sted), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1 1 . Heaped together ; accumulated. 

1578 Banister Hist. Mass Ep. Ded. i To We wa.ste, and 
voyde, as a rude congested neape. z65x Ocilby Msop 
(1665) 164 On watry Mountains and congested Floods. 

2 . Med. Overcharged with an unnatural accumu- 
lation of blood ; affected with congestion. 

Cf. quot. 1758 in Congest v. i. 

1836 Kane Arct. Expl. 1 . xx. 260 Their eyes being so 
congested by the glare of the sun that they are. .nearly 
blind. 1863 R. Hunter in Mom. Star 23 Feb., We phy- 
sicians say, the lung is congested; by which we mean that the 
vessels are full almost to bursting. 1877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med. 26 The functions of a congested organ are often 
materially and seriously interfered imth. 

b. tranf. Filled up by an obstructive accumu- 
lation; overcrowded. 
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CONGLOMEBATE. 


1862 B, Taylor Home ^ Ahr. Ser. 11. v. 347 While the 
atmosphere is heavy, portentous, congested (to borrow a 
medical word, which expresses the feeling better than any 
other). 1891 Newspaper, The effects of the congested 
state of the goods tiaffic are now being felt in almost eveiy 
industry. — A scheme for relieving the congested districts in 
Ireland by means of emigration. 

8. Bot. ‘Crowded very closely’ {Treas. Bot. 
1866 '). 

Conge'Stible, a- [f- L. congest- ppl. stem + 

-BLE.] 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Congesiible, that may be heaped 
up or gotten together. Hence in Johnson, and other 
Diets. 

Cougestioxt (k^ndge’Styon). [a. F. congestion 
(i6th c. in Pare), ad. L. congesiim-em, n. of action 
from conger^e : see Congest z>.J 

*1* 1. The action of gathering or heaping together 
in a mass ; a crowding together; accumulation. 

1593 Nasiie Christ's T (1613) 17 The Earth, a congestion 
or heaping up of grosse matter together. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. 2 The attraction or congestion of this tu- 
mult. 1671 Evelyn Diary 17 Oct., Most of the church- 
yards, .were filled up with, .the congestion of dead bodies 
one upon another, for want of earth, even to the very top 
of the walls. 

t b. eoncr. A heap, pile. Obs. 

16^ Evelyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 120 Those irregular con- 
gestions, rude and brutish inventions. _ 1834 Sir H. Taylor 
Arfevelde ii. v. iii, A huge congestion ofaunmethodised 
matter. 

f 2. Med. The accumulation of blood or morbid 
matter in any part of the body ; ‘ a collection of 
matter, as in abscesses and tumours’ (J.). Obs. 

1634 T. Johnson Parers Ckirttrg.^ 230 There are two 
general causes of Impostumes, fluxion, and Congestion. 
x8oa Med. yrnt. VIII. 211 Some symptoms of beginning 
congestion of blood in the head beg^an to show themselves. 
x8ix Hoofer Med. Diet. 799/2 Crying unloads the head of 
congestions. 

Hence b. Congestion of an organ : an abnormal 
accumulation of blood in its vessels, by which its 
functions are disordered. 

1803 Med. yrnl. IX. 325 The second or local Sthenic 
Congestion is . . one of the most frequent causes of Apoplexy. 
184^ G. Day tr. Siuioti's Anim. Chem. I. 265 Blood was 
again taken, in consequence of further symptoms of con- 
gestion. 187s B. Richardson Dis. Mod. Life 65 The 
diseases included under the names of catarrh, bronchitis, 
congestive bronchitis, congestion of the lungs, pneumonia. 

3. transf. z.xA Jig. A crowding together or ac- 
cumulation which disorganizes regular and healthy 
activity; congested or overcrowded condition, as of 
population, Irafhc, etc. 

1868 Bright Sp, Irel. i Apr., The whole system [of P.ar- 
liamentary representation] was in such a state of congestion 
that it could not be tolerated any longer. 1883 P. S. Robin- 
son Saints ^ Si/tr/ers 12 Congestion of traflic. 1887 Times 
(Wkly. ed.) 25 Feb. 9/3 Emigration was gradually relieving 
that local congestion of the population. 

Congestiparous, a. Med. [f. L. congest-tis 
Congest sb. + -parus producing + -ous.] ‘ Applied 
to remedies which produce congestion or the differ- 
ent forms of Contrafluxion.’ x88i in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Congestive (k^ndgestiv), a. [f, L. congest-, 
ppl. stem (see Congest ».)t-ive.] Relating to, of 
the nature of, or produced by, congestion. 

X846 Worcester cites Mott. X864 Daily Tel. 6 Seijt., 
The immediate cause of deceased's death was congestive 
apoplexy. 1876 tr. WagnePs Gen. Pathol. 233 Many of 
these dropsies are of congestive origin. 

Congette, -ing, var. of Conjeot, -ing. Obs. 

Congey, -eye, obs. f. Congee. 

Congiary (kpmdgiari). Rom. Antiq. [ad. L. 
congidri-tm lit. a vessel that holds a congius, f. 
congius : see below and -aby.] A gift divided 
among the people or the soldiers, orig. something 
measured in a congius, such as corn or wine. 

(Some dictionaries give congiary also as a coin : this is an 
error founded on quots. 1697, yay.) 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 417 It is .said that Ancus Mariius 
..gaue vnlo the pe^le a congiary or largesse of 6000 
Modi] of salt. 1697 Evelyn Disc. Medals The Gift of 
Largesses and Congiaries in Provisions of Corn, &c., aji- 
pearing in the Reverses. 170X W. Wotton Hist. Rome vi. 
83 Marcus gave a Congiary to the People. 1727-51 Cham- 
bers Cycl., Congiariian, congiary, among medalists, a gift, 
or donative, represented on a medal . . Nero, whose con- 
giaries are the lirsl that we find represented on medabs, 
gave four hundred sesterces. X832 BlacJew. Mag. XXXII. 
607 To the citizens of Rome, .he presented, in one congiaiy, 
about two giuineas and a half a-head. 

Congie, obs. f. Congee. 

Conging: see Congee z;. 

Oongioun, var. of Congbon. Ohs. 

II Congius (k^i-ndgiifs). PI. -ii. [L.] 1. Rom. 
Antiq. A measure for liquids, containing the eighth 
part of a Roman amphora, or about *j pints. 

X398 Trevisa Barth, De P. P. xix. cxxviii. (1493) 39a 
Congius conteyneth slxe Sextarius. 0x420 Pallad. on 
Hmb. IV. loB Ffor greatest treen . . vi Congeus or iv of it 
ynunote. x6oo Holland Livy xxv. ii. 346 For every street 
throughout the citie, was allowed a Congius of oyle. x82x 
J. Q. Adams in Davies Metr. Syst. iii. (1871) 82 'There is a 
standard congius of the age of Vespasian still extant at 
Rome. 

2. Pharm. The pharmaceutical name for a gallon, 
represented in prescriptions by the letter C. 

Vob. II. 


t Cougla'Ciate, "O- Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
conglacid-re to freeze up, f. coft- togelheT + glacidre 
lo make or turn to ice, f. glades ice.] 

1. trans. To conveit into ice, to freeze. 

xS86 Goad Celest, Bodies ii. ix. 284 Our Colledge Ale . . 
being conglaciated, . . upon a Thaw never returned to its 
self. Ibid. H. xii. 322 The Salt invigoiating the Cold of the 
Water, and so conglaciating the snow. 

b. To make solid like ice (by other means than 
cold) ; to congeal, petiify. 

1660 H. More Myst. ^dL vi. ix. 234 Thunder, .conglaci- 
ates or makes rigid, fluid or soft bodies. 

e. To make smooth like ice or glass, to polish. 
X656 H. More^ Antid. Ath. hi. xvi. (1712) 140 To con- 
glaciate and polish the surfaces of the clouds to such an ex- 
traordinary accuracy of figure. 

2. intr. To become ice, to freeze, congeal. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 11. i. 50 Neither doth . . 
any thing properly conglaciate but water. 1670 Phil. 
Trans. V. 2023 The Water, .did by the operation of the in- 
troduced cold . . totally congladate. x8o8 J. Barlow Celnsnb. 
VI. t6g The waves conglaciate instant 
Plencc Gongla‘cia.ted, Oongla'oiating ppl. adjs. 
1656 H. More Eiithits. Tri. 43 The Moon is of a con- 
glaciated substance. 1660 — Myst. Godl. vi. viii. 233 Of 
conglaciating Thunders, and the transmutation of Lot’s 
wife into a pillar of Salt. 1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes 36, 

I went down into several of these Caves, .[to find] the petri- 
fied conglaciated substances. 

t Conglacia'tiou. Obs. [n. of aclion f. as 
prec. : see -ation. So in mod.F.] 

1. The action or process of turning into, or be- 
coming, ice ; freezing, congelation. 

X640 G. Watts tr. Bacoiis Adv. Leant. 133 Predictions 
may be made of . . Deluges, Draughts, Heates, Conglacia- 
tions. 1651 Biggs New Disp. 118 Congelation or congla- 
tiation. X699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 341 As to their Rarifaction 
and Conglaciation. 

2, coiur. Any frozen or crystallized formation. 

1750 G. Hughes Barbadoes ii. 33 [The caves’] petrified 

Icicles (if I may so call them) and other Conglaciations. 

Conglobate (kp-ngbbu't), ». [f. ppl. stem of 
L. conglobd-re to gather into a globe or ball : see 
next.] To gather or form into a ball or globe, or 
a rounded compact mass. Also fig, 

1 . trans. =Conglobe a. Chielly in 

X63S Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 123 Not conglobated into 
one bodie as the st.-irs are. xSyx Willoughby in Phil. 
Trans. VI. 2279 The similitude of those Theca’s, conglo- 
bated together, to the Eggs of Spiders. 1775 Johnson 
Western Isl. Wks. x. 300 Many particular features and dis- 
criminations will be compressed and conglobated into one 
gross and general idea. 1857 Beekei.ey Cryptog. Bot. 176 
Spores conglobated without any definite order. 

2. inir. (for #'^.) =C0NGL0BEb. 

1646 Sir 'T. Browne Psettd. Ep. in. vii. lao Some semi- 
nall matter, which may after conglobate into the forme of 
an egge. 1630 Dulwer Anthropmnet. Ep, Ded., To sum- 
mon Democritical Atomes to conglobate into an intellectual 
Form. X803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XIV. 490 To 
.suppose, that out of a chaotic mass, .such mute balls should 
have conglobated, by a gravitation inherent in the matter. 

Conglobate (kf»-ngltfb«>t), a. [ad,L. conglobdt-us, 
pa. pple. of conglobd-re to gather into a globe or 
ball, f. con- together +globdre to make into a ball, 
f. glob-us ball. Globe,] 

1. Formed or gathered into a ball, rounded, 
globular. 

2649 Dryden Death Ld. Hastings 33 All, as in their 
sphere. Were fix'd, conglobate in his soul. x8ox Home in 
PMl. Treats, XCII. 77 The kidnies are conglobate. 1845 
G. Day tr. Simott's Anim. Chom, 1 . 193 Arterial blood, on 
being whipt, allows the fibrin to separate in short con- 
globate masses. 1866 Treas. Bot. 320 Conglobate, collected 
into a ball, as the florets of Echinops. 

2. P/ifs. Applied distinctively to glands of 
simple structure, esp. those of the lymphatics ; op- 
posed lo CONGLOMBBATE, q.V. 

x66s-6Ehil, Trans. 1 . 177 Conglobate Glanduls.. contra- 
distinguished to those that bear the name of Conglomerate 
Glanduk. 2674 Ibid. IX. 113 He asserts the Lympha to 
be a particular subtile liquor, separated into the conglobate 
glanduls from the Serum of the blood. 1784 Gent. Mag. 
LIV. II. 609 Equal to the touch in every part, except where 
the conglobate glands arc situated. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 

I, 23/2 The lymphatic or conglobate glands compose a very 
Important port of the absorbent system. 1876 Quaiv Anat. 

II. 191 Lymphatic glands, named also conglobate glands. 

Hence Co'nglo'bately adv,, in a rounded form or 

manner. 

2730-6 in Bailey (folio). Hence in J. and mod. Diets. 

Conglobated (kpmgbbe'ted), ppl. a. [f, prec. 
vb. + -ED.] Gathered into a ball, rounded. 

x668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. (1^4^ 212/1 An impure 
mass of conglobated darkness. 1784 Twamley Dairying 
147 The conglobated, or round Leaf. 2814 Wordsw. Ex- 
cursion hi. 981 Conglobated bubbles undissolved, 
t b. Phys. - Conglobate a. 2. Obs. 

2676 Phil. Trans. XI. 77a The Lymphaticks . . he will 
have to arise from conglobated glandules. 26.. Grew 
(J.), The testicle, . . is one large conglobated gland. 

Couglobation (kfmglobf'-Jbn). [ad. L. eon- 
globdtim-em, n. of action from conglobdre to Con- 
globate. Also in mod.F.] 

1. The action of gathering or forming into a 
globe or rounded mass. Also fig. 

2604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 270 If hee hath committed 
various offences, the Conglobatlon and annumeration^ of 
them , . cannot but stirre vp . . the auditors to abhorre him. 


1682 Glanvill Sadducismus 13a A piece of Wax . . rolled 
into the form of a Globe loses something of its former ex- 
tension, by this conglobatlon. 2882 Stallo Concepts ^ Th. 
Mod. Physics 279 The rotatory velocity [of the planets], .at 
the moment of their detachment and conglobatlon. 

2. A rounded formation, a conglomeration. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. hi. xiii. 138 In this spawne 
._.are to be discerned many gray specks, or little congloba- 
tions. 02697 Aubrey A/ijf, Hist. Surrey (1719I III. 185 A 
huge Stone (a Conglobatlon of Gravel and Sand). 2788 tr. 
Swedenborg's Wisd. Angels iii. § 207 Successive Composi- 
tions, or Confasciations and Conglobations from simple 
Things. 2854 Tait's Mag. XXI. 454 That heterogeneous 
conglobatlon, that, .multi-mosaic monarchy. 

Conglobe (k^nglda-b), V. [a. F. conglobe-r 
(i6tb c. in Pare), ad. L. conglobdre to Conglobate.]" 
'To gather or form into a ball or globe, or a 
rounded compact mass. Also fig. a. trans. 

2335 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 329 His ennimeis . . Con- 
globit war togidder in ane glen. 2393 Nashe Christ’s T. 
(2613) 123 Vnsatiable Art-searching Aristotle, that in the 
round compeiidiate bladder of thy braine, conglobedst these 
three great bodies, (Heauen, Earth, and . . Waters). 2667 
Milton P. L. vii. 239 Then founded, then conglob’d Like 
things to like. 2742 Pope Dune. iv. 79 Orb in orb, con- 
glob'd are seen The buzzing Bees about their dusky Queen. 
2839 Bailey FesUts xx. (1848) 234 All elements Conglobe 
themselves from chaos, purified. 1882 Seeley Nat. Relig. 
236 The influence which draws together and conglobes cer- 
tain individuals into a living society, 
b. intr. (for refii) 

1600 W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. ^ Si. (1602) 3 Hereupon 
the fire . . conglobed together in the highest cloud. 2667 
Milton P. L. vii. 292 As drops on dust conglobing from 
the drie. xyx3-2o Pope Iliad xvii 498 The biground drops 
. . Conglobing on the dust. 1880 Browning Pan ^ Luna 
30 The downy swathes [of cloud] combine, Conglobe. 
tlence Conglobed ppl. a. 

2822 T. Taylor tr. Apuleius iv. 86 In a condensed and 
conglobed band. 

+ Couglo'bular, a. Obs. [f. Con- + Globulab, 
after the prec. derivatives of L. conglobdrei\ Ga- 
thered into a rounded form, globular. 

2742 T. Francklin tr. Cicero’s Nat. Gods ii. 14a Let us 
examine the Earth .. Solid, round, and conglobular. 

+ ConglO'blllatei «• Obs. Phys. [f. L. row- 
together - 1 - globul'its little ball, globule (dim. of 
globus ball) + -ate!^, on the analogy of conglobate 
(as = roK-+^/o/w« + -ATE.)] = Conglobate a. 2. 

2702 Floyer Cold Baths i. iv. (1709) 118 Glands, whether 
conglobulate, or conglomerate. 27^ J. S. Le Dran's Ob~ 
sent, Surg. (1771) 270 The Lymph in Conglobulate Glands. 

Couglo’bulate, v, rare. [f. as prec. + -atb 3 .] 
vitr. To collect into a rounded or compact mass. 

2768 Johnson in Boswell, A number of them [swallows] 
conglobulate together, by flying round and round, and then 
all in a heap throw themselves under water. 
Conglomerate (k^ngV'mer&’'t), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. conglomerate, pa. pple. of conglomerdre : see 
next.] A. adj. 

1. Gathered together into a more or less rounded 

mass, or consisting of parts so gathered; clus- 
tered, Also_^§". as pa, pple. Obs. 

2572 "Bosseweu. Ar/norie^n. 118 b, Certain trees .. bring 
forth fruit conglomerate with leaues. 2626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 267 The Beams of Light, when they arc multiplied and con- 
glomerate. 

b. as culj. (In mod. use often fig. from 4 ,) 

2836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 , 246/1 [Insects] have conglomerate 
or compound eyes. 2872 Palcravb Lyr. Poems 113 This 
close conglomerate English speech.^ 187a Liddon Eletn. 
Relig. ii. 42 All the positive religions in the world, .are alike 
conglomerate formations. 

2. Phys. Applied to glands of a compound or 
complex stmetnre ; formerly, as distinguished from 
the simple Conglobate glands of the lymphatics. 

^ 2663-6 Phil, Trans. 1 . 177. x668 Ibid. III. 88g Concern- 
ing the Liver, .finding it to have Lobes and to be a Glandul 
of that kind, which by Anatomists are called Conglomerate. 
278^ Anat. Dial (ed. 2) 43 A conglomerate gland is that 
which is composed of several little conglobate glands, all 
tied up together, in one common tunicle or membrane. 
X841-7X T. R. Jones Anim. Kiugd. 4) 695 In the 
cartilaginous fishes . . the pancreas exhibius a more perfect 
development, and already presents the appearance of a con- 
glomerate gland. 288a_ Syd. Soc, Lex., Conglomerate 
glands, a synonym of Acinous glands. 

3. Path. a. Applied to cartilaginous tumours 
in the neighbourhood of the parotid gland, b. Ap- 
plied to certain compound Tubercles. 

2870 Sir J. Paget Leaf. Surg. Pathol, (ed. 3) 520 note, 
Mr. Casar Hawkins described them . . as conglomerate 
tumours. 2876 ir. Zietiissen's Cycl. MedN. 641 The tubercles 
are often aggregated in groups (Virchow's conglomerate 
tubercles). 

4. Geol. Composed of the fragments of pre-exist- 
ing rocks cemented together ; of the nature of or 
forming a conglomerate : see B. i, 

2823 Bakewell Introd, Geol. (1B13') 223 The debris of 
pre-existing rocks broken down and cemented together, as 
in. various conglomerate rocks. 287a Baker Nile Tribut. 
xiii. 217 A perpendicular cliff of conglomerate rock formed 
of rounded pebbles cemented together. Ibid, xv. 233 A 
cliff of conglomerate pebbles, 

B. sb. The adj. used abso/. [Cf. mod.F. con- 
glomJrat.] 

1. Geol. {^—conglomerate rocki) A composite rock 
consisting of rounded and waterworn fragments of 
previously existing rocks, united into a compact 
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n^^ec by some kind of ament; often called /«//- 
ding-stone . (Cf. Breccia.) 

i8x8 W. Phillips Ontt. Min. ^ Geol. (1818I 145 When a 
sandstone contains rounded masses of considerable dimen- 
sions, it is termed a conglomerate. 183a De la Beche 
Geol. Man. 219 Conglomerates alternating with greenish 
san^tone and variously coloured marls. 1880 Hauc^on 
PAys. Geog. v. 24a This shell conglomerate is largely burnt 
for lime. ^ . „ , . „ . 

attrih. 1846 MfCoLLOCH Aee. Bni. Empire (1834! I. 253 
The conglomerate hills extend through Ross-shire. 
b. iransf. 

i8s3 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1836! 250 Thus, dried 
app£ became, .a conglomerate of sliced chaicedonj*. 1836 
— Arct. Expl. I. M. ri6 A conglomerate of gravel and 

'icn- . , 1 

2. jig. A mixture of vanous matemls or ele- 
ments, clustered togetber yrithouL assimilation. 

1837 Wheweli. Hist. Induct. Sc, (1837) III. 399 The En^ 
Ifah language is a conglomerate of Latin words, bound 
togetber wi 3 i a Saxon cement, 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. 
i. 37 In that immense conglomerate of useful and useless 
knowledge 

Conglomerate (b^nglp-mer^it), o. [f. L. con- 
glomerat- ppl. stem of cotijlomerd-re to roll, heap, 
or press together, f. con +gIomerd-re to form into 
a bail, f. glonter- igUtmii) ball.] 
tl. trms. To roll or wind (thread) into a 
ball. 

*6*3 CoCKERASt, Conglomerate, to winde vp on_bottomes. 
1850 H. JloRE Immort. Soul iii. xiii. (1662 > 203 This suggests 
. .the fancy. . to the Silk-worm of conglomerating her both 
funeral and natal Clue. 

^2. To form into a ball or (more or less) rounded 
mass ; to heap up, heap together. ? Obs. 

1396 R. L[tNCHE] Diella (1877) 1 A My sighes doe so con- 
glomerate the cloudes. 1633 Swam Spec. M. v. ii. § h. 
1630 J, Bwlwer AniAropomet. ii. 116531 71 Choalit up with 
. .dust, conglomerated into dirt 1674 Grew Atiai. Plants 
III. 11. iv. § 2 The Viscera of an Animal, are but vessels con- 
glomerated. . 

Jig. * 7^7 A Campbell Lexiph. /1774) 6 Consider well 
how I have conglomerated this atchievement of erudition. 

3. To collect (separate particles or elements) 
into a coherent mass. lit. and jig. 

01691, 188a [see Conglomerated]. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St PterrJs Stud. Nat. (X799) 111 . 50a Because the Nobility 
and Clergy are conglomerated into one mass with the 
People. *863 F. Oakelev Traciar. Movement 77 To con- 
glomerate and cement the various forms of Tractarianiias 
into something like a consistent whole. 

4. intr. To come together or collect into a (more 
or less) Totmded mass, or (irtmsj.) into a compact 
body ; to cluster together. 

1642 Ord. ^ Declar. iatA Houses, Lords Day 7 They 
conglomerated and gathered together to the number of 20 
or 23. 1636 S. Holland Zara (1719) 48 Such noise as 
Bees commonly make when they conglomerate. 1793 St. 
Papers in Ann. Reg. 189 Their armies have conglomerated. 
x8^8 T. Thomson CAem, Org. Bodies 554 When put into 
boiling water it conglomerates into a resinous mass. 

Hence Conglo-merated jpl. a, clustered, etc . ; 
spec, in Phys. and </co^.=Coitglomebate a. 3 , 4 . 

1636 S. Holland Zara (1719) 79 My conglomerated Curses 
go with thee. 0x691 Boyle Wks. (1772! II. 8x (R.) Con- 
glomerated shells, 1701 Grew Cossn. Sacra i. v. § ax The 
uver is one great conglomerated gland, composed of in- 
numerable small glands. 1723 '^vxos.'EvFam.Dict.jKidney, 
a Conglomerated Gland. 18x6 Scott 31 . Dwarf vi, Wat<h- 
Ing the clouds as they lowered above each other in masses 
of conglomerated vapour. 1882 Gsikie Text-bk. Geol, 11. 
i. § 3 Conglomerated {congUnneratie), made up of well- 
rounded pwbles or rocks. 

Conglomeratic (k^ngVimerte'tik), a. Geol. [f. 
L. ccnglomerdt-um Coh’&iOMERATE a. and sb. + 
-1C : in inod.F. conglomSratiqtu.’] Of the nature 
or character of Couolombbatb \sb. i). 

1849 Murchison Siluria xi. 281 Grey in colour, conglo- 
meratic and slaty. 1876 Page Adv. TextPA. Cool. x. 1S8 
Beds of an unnustakably conglomeratic character. 

Conglomeration (k^ngV:inerJ‘-j3n). [ad. L. 
conglomeration-em, n. of action f. conglomerd-re to 
CoKSloMEBATa. Also in mod.F.] 

1. The action of conglomerating, or condition of 
being conglomerated. 

1636 Bacon Sylva § 267 The Multiplication and Conglo- 
meration of Sounds. x8^ Barham Ingol. Leg., Auto-da- 
fi lntrod.t The conglomeration of Christian names usual 
in the familles'of the haute noblesse of Spain. 

2. qnasi-coficr, *|* a. A coil or ball (of thread or 
the like), b. A collection of things joined in a 
compact body ; a cluster, coherent mass. 

1639 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) iil xiii. 20X These 
Conglomerations of the threads of the Silk-worm. 1607 Sir 
T. P. Blount Ess. 114 Nothing but a Conglomeration of 
Vessels. 1836 Todd Cycl-Anat. I. los/a, I have., taken 
fniui the water a large conglomeration of male frogs. 1838 
Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. ymls. II. 238 A confused . . con- 
glomeration of buildings. x866 Liddon Bampt. Led. ii. 73 
That conglomeration of men. we call a nation. 

Conglo'meratory, a. rare. [f. L. conglo- 
merat- ppl. stem : see Conglomebate and -oby.] 
Tending to conglomeration. 

* 8 S 5 J- Strang Glasgow ^ its Clubs (1836! 493 The con- 
glomeratory atmosphere of the Waterloo [Club]. 

Oouglomert'tie, a. Geol, = Coitoiomebatio. 

1833 G. A Mahtell Geol. S, E, Eng. 182 The lower beds 
frequently conglomeritic. x86a DAUAJIfem. Geol, 666 Aren- 
aceous, argillaceous, or conglomerida 
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Conglntiu (k^nglhi-tin). Cli^n. [f. Con- + 
Glutin: associated with the following words.] 
A name applied by Ritthausen to the legnmin of 
almonds and lupins. 

1879 in Watts Did. CAem. and Supp. VII. 380. 

A H. Church Food Grains Ittd. js^ Conglutin is said to 
he chiefly characteristic of the lupine. 

■t Cougl'U’tixLaill.t, a. and sb. Obs. [corresp. to 
F. con^dinant, L. cangluHndnt-em, pr. pple. of 
conglniindre : see next and -ant.] ^ 

A- adj. ‘ Gluing, uniting ; healing 

1828 in Webster (who cites Bacon). 

B. sb. ‘A medicine that heals wounds . 

i8a8 in Webster ; and in subseq. Diets. _ _ 

Congl'U*'till3it6j ppl. d. [ad. Ij. conghUtnat- 
tts, pa. pple. of congliUinare ; see next.] 

•}• 1. as pa. pple. - Cohglutinated : see next. 

1331 Elyot Gtm. HI. i. All these to gether conglutinate 
and effectually executed maketh a perfecte definicion of 
iustyce. 1610 Hcalev St. Aug. Ciiie of God xv. xvi. (1620) 
322 Should be conglutinate in honest coniugall society. 

2. Bet. Cohering as if glued togetlier. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. iMi Jml. Bot. X. 113 Paraphyses 
slender, filiform, conglutinate. 



glue together, „ _ 

gliitin- glue. Cf. F, cm^utiner (i 4 th c. in Liltre).] 

1. trans. To glue, cement, or fasten firmly to- 
gether J to cause to cohere. 

1346 Langley Pol, Ferg. De Invent, i. iii. 6 a, To haue 
been compacted and conglntinated by heate and moysture 
into the perfect figure., of aman. 1338 Wardk tr. A/eJris 
Seer. i. vi. (1380) 113 a. It will conglutinate and glewe to- 
gether the two peeces. 1667 Petty in Sprat Hist. R. Sm. 
291 (T.) Starch. .will conglutinate some things. 179* 1 . 
Beddoes ill Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 258 The lumps of iron 
. .had been softened, and conglntinated together. 

'{•'b. Med. To unite (wounded or ruptured parts, 
or broken bones) ; to heal. Also aJ>sot. Obs. 

1363 T. Gale Aniidot. 11. 36 It. .doth conglutinate greene 
and bloudy woundes. 1601 Holland Pliny xxv. xix. II. 
206 They use the decoction of the common^ grasse, for to 
conglutinat wounds. 1797 J, Downing Disos-d. Horned 
Cattle 66 This medicine, .conglutinates ruptured vessels. 

<S. jig. 

1666 SpuRSTOwE Spir. Chym. Pref (1668) 6 Love to God. . 
strongly conglutinates all the musings of the soul. 1823 
Carlyle Life Schiller ni. 163 A medley of texts, .congluti- 
nated by a stupid judgment. 

2, intr. To stick together, cohere, {lit. andjg.) 

01623 Fiscchea IFomeu Pleased V. a, I would congluti- 
nate. 1643 J. Steer tr. FabricinJ Exp. Chimrg, xv. 64 
Lest that the Fingers should, .conglutinate, I put between 
them leaden plates. 1647 Pol. Ballads Comnm. (Percy 
Soc.) 33 My -fellow knaves and I conglntinated. 1730 tr. 
Leonardud Mirr. Stones xg The prevalent driness in it 
permits it not to conglutinate. 

Cortglu'tinated, Oongliftinatiag ppl. adjs. 

1532 Huloet, Conglntinated, concretus, conglutinains. 
1630 Bulwer AniAropomet. 223 The Conglutmated lips 
of the neck of the wombe. r6xa Woodall Surg, MateVTxs. 
(1633) 238 Lyme or some other conglutinating body. 1834 
Fraseps Mag, L. 329 Birdlime or some unguent equally 
conglutinating. 

Conglutination (k^nglfr/.-tmci-Jsn). [ad. L. 
congliitindfion-ejn, n. of action f. conglfitindre: 
see above. So in F. (i 6 th c. in Littr 6 ).j 

1. The action of gluing togetber, or causing to 
cohere firmly by, or as by, some tenacious sub- 
stance ; the condition of being so glued together. 

1603 B. JoNSON Fo^cncu.ii, There goes to it .sixe hundred 
seuerall simples, besides some quantity of humane fat, for the 
conglutination, 1643 J. Stser ti. Faoricius’ Eap.CAirurg, 
viii, 38 Thin Leaden Plates . . are to be put betweene the 
parts where conglutination is feared. 1729 Siielvocke Ar- 
tillery V. 314 The Fastening or Conglutination of the two 
Boards. 1830 tr. Aristoph. Ackamians, etc., Knights 71 
Do you exert the forge against his conglutinations. 

fb. Med. Union or junction of wounded parts 
or broken bones. Obs. 

• X54X R. Copland Galyetis Terapeuiyke 2 C iij b, To tel 
all the causes that let the coition and conglutination. 1684 
tr, Bonefs Merc. Compit. xvil 300 A bleeding Wound re- 
quires Conglutination. 1729 T. Dale tr. FreinePs Emmesi- 
alogia xiii. (1732) 139 If while we are endeavouring to 
govern the Blood, we should neglect the con^utination of 
the Vessels. 1731 Arbuthnot A liments (J The union or 
conglutination of parts separated by a wound. 

O. fig. and transf. 

1608 J. King Serm. St. Mary’s 13 The composition and 
conglutination of the two principall verbes in my Text, Reg- 
nauii ei mortum est. 1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. 14 
A firm conglutination of their affections and Nationall obli- 
gations. 18^ A. J. Ellis E.E, Prvmtttc. i, iii. 186 Cooper 
..defines a diphthong as the ' conglutinatio duarum vocn- 
lium in. eSdera syllabfi ’. This theory of * conglutination 
e&cted by the ‘ glide ’, is that which 1 have adopted. 

2. quasWewer. A ccngluUnated mass. 

c 153* Dewbs Inirod. Fr, in, Palsgr. 1053 But a conglu- 
tination and combination of the foure elementes. 1767 
Montagu in yV 0 «j, LVTL 440 A petrification or rather 
conglutination of many different stones, but all vitrescent. 

Conffluiiiuative, a. lObs, [a. F. eonglu- 
tinatij, -ive, ad. L. type *conglutindtw-us, f. con- 
glutindt- ppl. stem : see -IVB.J Having the quality 
of conglutinating; spec, in Med. having the property 
of imiting wounded parts. 

*S 4 * R- Copland Gttydon’s Qwest, Chirurg,, Anoynte 
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them with oyntementes myscatyues and conglntynatyues. 
1563 T. Gave Atttidot t. 7 Medicines congluunatiue. 1671 
T 7 Webster Metallogr. xx. 268 To stop small Hmmorhages 
. .by its conglutinative quality. _ 1730-6 Bailey [folio), Con- 
glntinative, of a gluing or sticking Quality. In Johnson , 
and in mod. Diets. r a ^ • t r 

CoiVffltl'tliiator. rare. [Agent-n. in L. fonn 
from coftgliiiiitd-reJ] An agent that conglutinates. 

0 1728 Woodward Fossils (J.), The osteocolla is recom- 
mended as a conglutinator of broken bones, 
t Conglu’tiue, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. conglu- 
tine-r ( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. L. conglutinare^ 

= CONGLDTINATB ». 1 b. 

1341 R. Copland Gatyen's Terap. 2 Dj, I can n^ se 
howe thou raayst conglntyne it and make close. 163* Cul- 
pepper E^ig. Physic. 191 Being outwardly applied it con- 
glutineth wounds notably, 

f Conglu'tinous, a. Obs.-” [f. Con- -i- Giu- 
TINOGS ; after conglntincite, etc.] 

Hence + Ooaglu-tinowsly adv. Obs. rare-\ 
By conglutination ; with cohesion. 

163s Swan Spec. M. v. % 2 (1643) 87 Who.se matter is 
thick, and. .not so hard as conglutinously conjoyned, 

Congo (kp-ggd). The name of a country on 
the west coast of Africa, south of tlie Equator, 
whence many negro slaves have been carried to 
America. Hence, the name has been given in 
N. Ameiica to negroes from Congo, and to things 
belonging to or used by them ; also (apparently), 
to various animals of black colour : cf. negro. 

1. A negro from Congo. Co7tgo dance : a kind of 
African dance practised by negroes. Congo pea : 
a variety of Cajan, eaten by negroes in Jamaica, 

x866 Treas. Bot, 189/2 The Congo pea is harder and 
coarser, and is only used bynegroe.s. 1877 F. A. March 
Anglo-Sax. Grain. (18831 36 There may be as many genera 
as there are sets of terminations . . the Congoes and Camrs 
have many. 1886 G. W. Cable in Century Mag. XXXI. 
522/2 They from whom, the dance and the place are named, 
the most ninnerous sort of negro in the colonies, the Con- 
goes and Franc-Congoes. Ibid. 527/2 There were other 
dances . . the Voudon, and the Congo . . The latter, called 
Congo also in Cayenne, Chica in San Domingo. 

2. Congo monlcey, a black Soutli American 
monkey, a species of the Howler, Myceies palli- 
attis ; Congo snake, a name given to one or two 
bine -black amphibians, species of Amp/iiuma, 
found in the southern parts of the United States. 

1863 S. Tenney Zool. 313 The Congo Snake, Avtpkitma 
means, L., of the Southern States, is about twenty-eight 
inches long, bluish black. 1874 T. Belt Nat. in Ni^ra- 
gna 33 High up in one tree, .were seated some of the black 
Congo monkeys (Mycetespalliatns). 

Congo, obs. form of Canqoe. 

Oongor, = Conger dial, name of Cucjumbeb. 
Congou (kp'ijgn, kp’qg^f). Also Congo, kongo, 
[ad. Chinese ktmg-ju work, and workman, kung- 
fu-ch'a app- tea on which work or labour is 
expended. The omission of the/ is the foreigner’s 
corruption (Prof. Legge).] A kind of black tea 
imported from ChinAt. 

x^z^Lond, Gas. No. 6376/3 Next Week will be sold, a large 
Parcel of Bohee, with some Congou and Green Tea. 1777 
Sheridan ScA. Scand, v. i. Congou tea, avadavats, and 
Indian crackers. 1845 Disraeli Sybil^ vi. viii, A-swelling 
the receipt of customs by the consumption of Congo ! _ 187s 
Pavy Food ty Dietetics (ed. 2) 349 The chief varieties of 
black tea, arranged in [an upward order of excellence] are 
Bohea, Oolong, Congou, Campoi, etc. 
t OongrafiTet, pa. pple. Obs.-^ [An erroneous 
repr. of OF. cyrografez, cirograffi, pa. pple. of 
cirografer to engross, register, med.L. chirogra- 
pjidre, cyrograffdre (Du Cange) : see ChibogbaPH.] 
Registered, engrossed. 

c 1320 Cast, Love 1056 pat foreward . . i Godes court is 
congraffet [OF. La covenant Eii la curt Dew cirograffS\. 

Cougratulable (k?ngr 8 e-tw?lab’l), a. [f. L. 
congrdtuld-rt, F, congratule-r : see -ble.] Calling 
for congratulation ; worthy of congratulation. 

1833 Lamb Lett, to Talfmrd in Final Mem. 273 Variously 
. , has the congratulable news affected the members, 

Congvaitulailt (k^ngrm-titllant), a. and sb. 
[a. F. cangratulant, or ad. L. congratuldnt-em, 
fir. pple. of congratulari : see next and -ant.] 

A. adj. That congratulates ; expressing con- 
gratulation. B. sb. A congratulator. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 458 Forth rush’d in haste the gseat 
consulting Peers , . and wiihlikejoy Congratulant approach, d 
him. 1840 Blachw. Mag. XL v II. 31 “The new-year s gifts . . 
were divided by us children among the inferior congratulants. 
187a Carlyle Schiller Suppl. 227 Rustic congratulants with 
their foolish rhymes would present themselves. 
Congratulate (k^ngrse-th 21 rit), y. [f. L. con- 
grdtulat- ppl. stem of congratuld-rl in same sense, 
\ con- iogeihex 4- grdtuldri to manifest or express 
one’s joy; cf. F. congraiuler ( 14 th c. in Littr 6 ; 
now somewhat archaic).] 

+ 1. inir. To rejoice along with another ; to ex- 
press to a person one’s pleasure or gratification at 
his good fortune, success, or happiness. Const. 
with the person, jor, on the thing. In later use 
congratulate with = congratulide trans. , sense 4 . Obs . 

* 577^7 Holinsbed Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 232 The gover- 
nor therefore, to congratulate with the earl for his return, 
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restored unto him the chancellorship. 1598 Flokio, Cmi- 
gratulare, to congratulate, to reioice togither. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Luke i. 38 And they congratulated with her. 1619 
Doncaster Let. in E7ig. ^ Genu, iCamd. Soc.) zoi If his 
Maty shall command me to returne to Francfurt to con- 
gratulate with King Ferdinand when he shall be elected 
King of the Romans. 1647 Cromwell Let. 14 Sept. (Car- 
lyle), Occasion as to congratulate so abundantly to rejoice 
in God’s gracious dispensation unto you and by you. 1732 
Swift Let. toGay'WKS. 1761 VIII. 133, I congratulate with 
you, for losing your great acquaintance. 1777 Watson 
Philip II (1793) II. xviii. 41S An am^ssador had been sent 
to congratulate with the Duke on this desirable event. 1820 
J. Talbot in PnrPs IVks. (1828) VII. 26 Many who will 
congratulate with you upon the addition of another year to 
[your] venerable age. 1824 Lamb Let. to Barton. 24 Mar., 
I therefore most sincerely congratulate with you. 

f 2. traits. To express sympathetic joy on the 
occasion of; to express joy, pleasure, or satisfaction 
at (an event or circumstance). Obs. 

1577-B7 Holinsheo Scot. Chro7i. (1806) II. 272 Wherefore 
ambassadors were sent from the queen regent to Philip 
and Marie to congratulate their mairiage. 1397 Daniel 
Civ. Wares ii. 64 (R.) To see So many hands and hearts 
congratulate Th' advancement of his long-desir’d degree. 
1664 Marvell Co7-r. Wks. 1872-5 II. 161, I congratulate 
the happiness of your kingdom. 1688 Bp. Thomas in 
Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 332 , 1 thank youfoi your congratulating 
myrecovery. 1711 Steele No. 168 P 2 , 1 send you this 
to congratulate your late Choice of a Subject. 1766 Gibbon 
Decl, ^ F. I. V. 93 The obsequious assembly congratulated 
their own and the public felicity. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Ttw/wi. 
Fra7i.ee II. 226 Verses and sonnets . . congratulated our 
wedding-day. 1805 W. Taylor in Aw/t. Rev. III. 512 The 
friends of liberty came to congratulate his arrival. i8xg 
Hazlitt Polit. Ess, 88 Mr. Southey , . congratulates the 
successes of the son. 

f b. To express such joy by some significant act ; 
to celebrate -with. Obs. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Ahts. 11. 2 You are most hartily wel- 
come, and 1 . . to congratulate your comming, will impart 
vnto you the substance and effect therof in as few words as 
I can. 1614 Bp. Hall Recollect. Treat. 289, 1 desired to 
congratulate your happy Returne with some worthy pi e.sent, 
1636 WiNTHHOP Hist. New Eng. (1825' I. 187 The ships 
congratulated his election with a volley of great shot. 
ai66x Fuller Worthies II. 415 The university of 

Oxford congratulated his birth with printed poems. 

fc. Const, to, unto, the pemon, also with in- 
direct obj. (dative). Obs. 

1607 Sc/wl. Disc. agst. Aiitichr. 1. iii. 143 They may con- 
gratulate to themselues the warme side they walke in. 
id4_z J. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 228 These are blessings 
which . . all our friends have congratulated unto us. 1676 
Dryden Aiere7iga. Ded., The Subjects of England may 
justly congratulate to themselves that both . . our Govern- 
ment, and. .our King secure us from any such Complaint. 
1709 Strype A71 h. Ref. I. vii. io6 Should I not. .congratu- 
late you this so great ha[jniness. .befallen you. Ibid., Con- 
gratulate England her felicity and her Queen. Z710 R. 
Ward Life 11. More 59 To whom he heartily congratulated 
such Dignities. 

f d. Const, with the person. Obs. 

1618 Mrq. Buckingham in Foriescue Papers 49 Tocon- 
^atulate with him the rendriiig of that town. X654 H, 
Lestrange Chas. I (1655) 136 An Ambassador. ..sent to 
congratulate with their Maje.sties, the happy birth of their 
second Daughter. 1705 Bp. Patrick C0//17/1. 2 IHu^s x. 15 
Who . . came . . 10 congratulate with him his happiness in 
fulfilling God's commands, 
f 3. To rejoice at (a thing) ; to hail. Obs. 

1622 Donne Serjn. Lai/i. iv. 20 Whosoever, .hath lamented 
a danger and then congratulated a deliverance, he will 
provide against a relapse. ^41 Richardson Pa77iela II. 
286 See what Marriage and Repentance may bring a Man 
to 1 I heartily congratulate this Change. 

4. To address (a person) with expressions of joy 
or satisfaction on an occasion considered fortn- 
imte ; ‘ to compliment upon any happy event ’ (J.) ; 
to felicitate. Const, on, upon (formerly for'), or 
with clause. 

1548 Hall Chron, 164b, The enhabitauntes. .sent to him 
messengers . . thanking and congratulating him forhis thither 
comming. i6ix Bible x Chro7t. xviii. 10 Hee sent Hadoram 
his sonne to King Dauid . . to congratulate \Ueb. blesse] him, 
because hee had fought against Hadarezer. X663 Boyle 
Occas. Ref. iv. xviii. (1675) 276 Eusebius . .congratulated my 
Friend for his escape. 1667-8 Pepys Diary 5 Mar., All the 
world, .did congratulate me, and cry up my speech as the 
best thing they ever heard. 1700 Dryden Fables, Pal. ^ 
Arc. iH. 730 The king in person .. Comforts the sick, con- 

f ratulates the sound. X769 _Bp. Warburton Lett. (i8og) 445 
'o congratulate him in having got well rid of [them]. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 8 Am I to congratulate an highwayman. . 
who has broke piison, upon the recovery of his natural 
rights 1 1840 Macaulay Clive 49 Clive . . congratulated them 
on the good fortune which had freed them from a tyrant. 
1883 G. Lloyd Ebb * Flow 1 . 27 Congratulating him about 
his success iu the School of Art. 

b. r^. To call or account oneself happy or 
fortunate in relation to some matter. (Same Const.) 

1664 H. More Mysi. Into. i. 2 To congratulate our selves 
that we are neither Turks nor Papists. 1732 Johnson 
Ea77ibler No. 206 p 9 He often congratulated himself that he 
had none of that disgusting excellence, etc. 1796 BuRNF.y 
Me/;i. Meiastasio III. 45 Conmatulating myself for the 
good fortune which has procured me such valuable friends. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 79 We congratulated ourselves 
upon this. 

c. absol. To offer congratulations. 

1630 J. Rous Diary (Canid.) 56 The Spanish embassador, 
coming to the King to congratulate, fell all along, a x8oo 
CowPER Fp, Protest, Lady, A stranger’s purpose in these 
lays Is to congratulate and not to praise. 1837 Carlyle 


Fr. Rev. hi. vi. iii. Mayor Pache, not prompt enough in de- 
nouncing these Pitt Plots, may congratulate about them now. 

+ 5. To salute. Obs. 

1378 Thynne PeTf. A7/tbass. Ep. Ded,, But also desirous 
. . to congratulate your Lordship with the tokens of my old 
vowed fidelitie. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 93 It is the 
Kings most sweet pleasure and affection, to congratulate 
the Princesse at her Pauillon. 1389 Puttenham Eiig Poesie 
III. xxiv. (Arh.) 292 To congratulat and .salute by gluing a 
becke with the head, or a bende of the bodie. 16x1 Tour- 
neur Ailt. Trag. 11. i, Hee is a Souidier . . Let the Instru- 
ments Of warre congratulate his memorie. 

6 . To offer or present by way of congratulation. 
1632 Litugow Trav. vii. 304 To whose memory and prayse 
I am not able to Congratulate the least Commendations 
their Heroicke dispositions deserued at my hands. Ibid. x. 
427 After Congratulating Complements, he being returned 
ashoar, dismissed the Burgers and their Arms. 

Congra'tTLlating, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That congratulates. Hence Cougra-tulatiutfly. 

i6sx Howell Pefiice X3oThe congratulating Ambassadors 
Hock to S. Mark. 1769 Goldsm. Ro77tan Hist. (1786) II. 
262 Surrounded by congratulating multitudes. X833 Doran 
Q/tee/ts Eng. I. viii. 377 The Duke of Newcastle congratu- 
latiiigly hugged Hulse, on his having saved the Queens life. 

Congratulation (kpngrse:ti/l!lFi-j3n). [a. F. 
congratulation, or ad. L. congratuldtioii-em, n. of 
action f. congrdtuld-rt : see above.] 

1. The action of congratulating ; the expressing 
to anybody in a complimentary way gratification 
at his success, fortune, or happiness ; felicitation. 

1391 Harington Orl, Far, xxx. Ixyiii, Yet _Gradasso*s 
faint congratulation Makes men surmise he thinks not as 
he saith. 163X Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. xv. § 10. 244 But we 
then praise, and celebrate in words . . by Congratulation, 
which supposeth happinesse. 1794 Godwin WiUia7tts 
ig His superiority . . excited congratulation instead of envy 
1836 Froude Hist. E7ig. 1 . S Not of itself regarded. . as any 
matter for congratulation. x8^ T. Fowler Prmc. Morals 
11. ii. 94 To the act of ‘rejoicing with others’ there is no 
single tm-m appropriated . . The outwaid expression of the 
feeling is, however, known as congratulation, 

2. (with pli) An expression of such pleasure. 

1632 Havwaro tr. BioitdVs Erome7ia 195 Congratulations 
she received not as a woman in child-bed, but as a Captaine 
vanquis.sant of a battel. 1749 Johnson Irene iv. vi, That 
fawning villain’s forced congratulations. 1781 Fletcher 
Lett. Wks. 179s VII. 238, I thank you for your kind con- 
gratulations on my marriage. 

f 3. Grateful and glad acknowledgement on one’s 
own behalf, rejoicing. Obs. 

ptffl }' T. Serm. Paftles C. 73 And then in congratula- 
tion of all three, wee yeeld thee thankesgiving. 1622 
Donne Senn. Laf/t, iv. ao. 1623 Sir R. Naunton in 
Fortescue Papers 193 Yet my penne. .can not hold from an 
intire congratulation of this nappie and holy day. 

Hence Congfratula'tioiial a. 

X827 Bentham Wks. X. 61 Half lamentational, half con- 
gratulational, rhythmical commonplaces. 

Cong^atulative (k/ngia 3 -tir;li^^tiv), a. [f. L. 

congratulat- ppl. stem + -IVE.^ Expressing con- 
gratulation. 

1848 Tails Mag. XV. 1x7 [They] exchanged a glance, 
which was mutually congratulative. 

Congratulator (k^ngnE-tiz?l^ita.t). [n. of ac- 
tion in L. form, from congrdtuldri to Congbatu- 
LAtB : see -ok.] One who congratulates, or offers 
congratulations, 

1638 Milton Lett, State Wks, (1851) 421 Nothing more 
fortunately auspicious could happen to u.s, at our first en- 
trance upon the Government, than such a Congratulator. 
1772 Nugent Friar Geru7tdTl.S3 There weie consumed, 
in entertaining these congrahilators, twelve gallons of 
wine. 1889 Te7nple Bar June 104 Surrounded by a coterie 
of congratulators. 

Congratulatory (k^ngrse’liinatgri), a. [f, as 

prec. + -oitY : cf. L. grdtulatori-us, and F. con- 
gratulatoire^ 

1. Conveying congratulations. 

1524 WoLSEY m Fiddes Life 11. (1726) 72 Letters «con- 
gratulatory directed unto the Popes holyness. 1649 Bp, 
Guthrie Metn, (1702) 92 inie Earl of Loudon . . made Con- 

f ratulatory Speeches to his Majesty. 17x3 Gaardia/iHo. 

6 (1756) I. 29s In many congratulatory words they ap- 
plauded one another's wit and power. x868 Freeman 
Nor)/i. Co7iq. (1876) II, vii. 17 Congratulatory embassies. 

2. Ready or inclined to congratulate. 
x88s Meaich. Exam, si JmL 5/2 The Manchester Academy 
of Fine Arts was in a congratulatory and cheerful mood at 
its annual meeting last night. 

ts. as sb. A congratulatoiy address. Obs. 
x68o M. Livingston (title) Albion’s Congratulatory, or, a 
Poem upon the high and mighty Prince J ameshis return into 
Scotland. 

t Congra'tule, V. Obs. rare—^. [a. F. con- 
grattile-r to congratulate.] = Bless w. 4 or 5 . 

1637 Divine Laver 131, I congpratule thee, 0 my God, 
and am glad that thou art God j and for the Blissedne.<;se, 
and all the Perfections that are in thee, 

t Congre’dieut, «. and jA Obs. [ad. L. congre- 
dient-eni, pr. pple, of congredl to come together, 
meet.] A. etdj. ‘Meeting or going together’ 
(R. C. Table Alfh, 1613 ). B, sh. A component 
part, ingredient. 

X767 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) IX. xxxiii. 281 All the 
parts thereof, — the congredients, — the preparations,— the 
instruments. 

+ Congree, Obs. rare— . [A word of dottbt- 
ful existence, the Quarto having Congede, q. v. If 


genuine, congree may be f. Coir- + Gbee, aphetic 
form of agree not uncommon in iCth c. (His- 
torical contact with the rare OF. co7tgreer to please 
(f. gri liking), med.L. congredre, is improbable.)] 
inir. To agree together, accord. 

1623 Shaks. Hen. y, i. ii. 182 (Fo.) For Gouernment, 
though high, and low, and lower, Put into parts, doth keepe 
in one consent, Congieeing in a full and natural close. Like 
hlusicke [Qo. 1600 Congrueth with a mutuall consent]. 

+ Congree*t,z'. Obs. rare—''-, [f. Coir- + Geebt.] 
intr. To greet mutually. 

1399 Shaks. He7i. V, v. ii 31 Since then my Office hath 
so fane preuayl’d. That Face to Face, and Royall Eye to 
Eye, You haue congreeted. 

Cougregable (kp-ggri'gab’l), a. [ad. L. congre- 
gdbil-is, f. congregare to Congeegatb ; see -ble.] 
Able to be assembled in a congregation. 

c 1642 Contra-Replicant’s Compl. 16 Nations, .aie not con- 
gregable, nor consultable.. (pardon the haidnesse of words'. 

Congpeegauist (kpggre-ganist), a. [a. F. coi> 
griganisie, as sb. a member of a congregation of 
laymen directed by ecclesiastics ; as adj., in kole c. 
opposed to kole latque.’] Of French schools; 
Conducted by the Brethren of the Christian Schools, 
or by Sisters of various religious orders. 

i86x M. Arnold Pop. Edttc. Fra7ice 110 In all the French 
schools, .lay as well as congreganist. 1879 — Mixed Ess. 
157 Both the episcopal schools and the congi eganht schools, 
as they are called, have increased in number. 

Congregaut (kp-qgrfganl). [ad. L. congregdnt- 
eni, pr. pple. of congregare to Congeegatb : see 
-ANT.] One of those who congregate anywhere ; 
a member of a congregation. 
x886 Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. 4 The Bevis Marks Synagogue 
. .the majority of its congregants. 1887 Spectator i Oct. 
1307 The cougreganU. .repeat a portion of the ritual. 

Co'ngregate, ppl a. and sb. [ad. L. congre- 
gdt-tis, pa. pple. of coitgregdre, f. con- together + 
gregd-re to collect into a flock or company, f. 
greg-em (grex) flock, herd : see GBisGAliioua.] 

A. adj. 1. Assembled, congregated. 

*i* a. as pa. pple, Obs. 

1432-30 tr. (Rolls) I, These men sommetyme con- 

gregate schalle goe furthe. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 121 
All waters were congi egate or gathered togyder in one 
place. 1396 Spenser /». Q. vii. vi. 19 With all the Gods 
about him congregate. 1603 Bacon idnfv. Learn. 11. ix. § i. 
b. as adj, 

1626 -Bacon Sylva § 72 Where the Matter is most Congre- 
gate, the Cold is the greater. 1864 Nbale Seaio/t. Poems 
169 Congregate masses of blackness, 
t 2. = CONGEEGATBD 3 , Obs. 
x68i> A7esiv, Stillingfeet’s Se/^/i. 31 So would the Con- 
gregate Churches .. oivn the King for Head over them. 

3. Carried on in a congregation ; collective. 
x8go Harper's Mag. Nov. 969/1 A congregate education 
by clubs. 

+ B. pi. Assembled persons. Ohs. 

1387 Harrison Eftghnd 11. viii. (1877) 1. 175 That the con- 
gregates may frankelie shew their minds upon such matters 
as are to come before them. 

Congregate (kp’qgri'geit), V. Also 6 -at. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. congregd-re : see prec.] 

1. trans. To collect or gather (things) together 
into a mass or crowd. 

(;x4oo Lnnfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. B.) a Of enposteme of the 
hed & watire congregated in children nedys. 1^7 Boorde 
Isitrod. lOiowl, xxxii. 205 A 1 the appostels bodies or hones 
to be cong;regated and brought together into one place, 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World i, 1. vii, These waters were 
afterwards congregated and called the sea. xSao Shelley 
Su7n7ner ^ Wt7iter, The north wind congregates in crowds 
The floating mountains of the silver clouds. 1877 W. 
Thomson Pay. Challe/tger II. ii. 66 The spines are specially 
congregated on the central, .portion of the disc. 

2. To assemble (people), esp. to a meeting. 

XS13 Bradshaw St, Werb7trge ii. 1437 The constable con- 
gregate in all goodly hast A myghty stronge host in theyr 
best airaye. 1363-87 Foxe A, M. (1596) 8/1 Congregat- 
ing the cleargie when need is of anie Councell or election. 
1697 Evelyn Nii/iiis/zi. viii. 280 Bells . . to Congregate the 
People, a 1763 Shehstone Progr. Taste i. 32 Alas 1 that 
wisdom ever shuns To congregate her scatter'd sons. 1771 
Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett, isl Ld. Mabsusbury 1 . 223 
They were congregated by handbills. 187^ Jowett Plato 
(ed. a) I. xis The house of. . Callias, in which are congre- 
gated the noblest and wisest of the Athenians. 

t b. petss. To be gathered or collected from. 
1348 Udall, etc, Eras/n. Par. Luke v. 66 The church is 
congregated of two peoples, the Jews, and the Gentiles. 

3. rejl. and intr. To flock or assemble together ; 
to meet iu a large body. 

ref. 1387 Fleming Contn. Holvished III. x-^oxto He as 
principal], and others as accessaries . . congregated them- 
selues, and , .prouoked the people in maner of a rebellion. 

mir. XS38 J. Lambert in FoxoA, 4 .^/.usgd) 1021/x Then 
coulde all the other there congregate. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 
V. I. iii. 50 Euen there where Merchants most doe congre- 
gate. 1639 Gauden Slight Healers (1660) xos Members of 
the Church with which they actually congregate and com- 
municate. 1797 Bewick Brit. Buds (1847) I. 300 Swallows 
..aBer they oeg^ii to congregate. X848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 549 The place where the British exiles had congre- 
gated. X873 Lyell PTvne. Geol, II. hi. xlvi. 542 Herd.s of 
herbivorous animals congregate together. 

"t-b. To meet, mingle with. Obs. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 328 The Spirits of Bodies, which ever 
are unquiet to Get forth, and Congregate with the Air, 
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Hence Oo'ngregating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1649 Roberts Clovis BibL 364 The Congregating of men. 
xwS H.arris Phihs, Arrmigem. (18411 291 We can trace 
the same congregating quality in the bee, in the beaver. 
i8oS WoRDSW. Prelude in. (1850) 71 The congregating 
temper that pervades Our unripe years. 
Co’]igregated ,//4 a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Assembled or collected in a body or mass. 

1601 Shaks. Alts IVelln. i. 120 The congiegatedColledge 

haue concluded, That_ labouring Art can nener ransome 
nature From her inaydible estate. s66j Milton P- L. vit. 
308 The great receptacle Of congregated Waters. 1718 
Prior Salomon ii. 852 The congregated snow, and swelling 
rain. 1878 Browning La Saisias 17 The city’s congregated 
peace of homes and pomp of spires. 

2. Bot Clnstered in a dense mass ; aggregated. 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 151 Bunch con- 

gre^ted, pointing one way. Ibid. II. 273 Flowers con> 
gregated, axillary, 

f 3. Organized on a Congregational basis. Obs. 
i6S3 Bibl. Pari, (a satire) in Somers Tracts (1812) VII. 95 
That publike thankes be given to God in all the congre- 
gated churches in and about London. z66o Milton Free 
Contmiu. Wks. 1738 I. 583 The well-afiected Party of the 
City, and the congregated Churches, may be induced to 
mediate. x66o T. M. IValheds Hist. Indep. iv. 5^ The 
congregated Churches of Schismaticks and Sectaries m and 
about London, raise three Regiments. 1799 C. Winter in 
W. Jay Mem, 85 A congregated church of Africans. 

Congregation (kp^gri'gei-janj. Also 4-6 
••aciotu)n. [a. F. congregation (OF. -atiun, -acion^ 
isth c. in Littre), ad. L. congregdtidn-ein, n. of 
action f. congregare ; see Cokgeeqatb. The con- 
crete sense ‘ assembly of people ’ is not recorded in 
classical Latin, bnt occurs in the Vulgate.] 

1. The action of congregating or collecting in 
one body or mass. 

c 1374 C^MiCEKBoeth. iii.li, 65 1^ lie congregacioun of_^alle 
goodes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 31a The Maturation of Drinks 
IS wrought by the Congregation of the Spirits together. 
*633 Person Varieties ti. 71 The stirring winds would 
hinder . . their^ congregation or gathering together. 1669 
Gregory in Rlgaud Corr. Set. Mat (1841) 11 . 187 The con- 
gregation of the rays by refraction. x86g Ruskin Q. 0/ Air 
1 121 As if the first purpose of congregation were not to 
devise laws and repress crimes, 
b. As a condition or state. 


X835 I. Taylor Sytir. Despot, ii. 47 The priest has to do 
with men in congregation. 

2. The result of congregating ; a gathering, as- 
semblage, or company : a. of men. 

rx34o Cursor M. 13370 (Trin.lJ>ehrydgome did hem Jiider 
calle. .be congregacioun iearlier MSS. gadering, gedering] 
was ful Crete, r 1384 Chaucer AT. 111.944 A congrega- 
ctoun Of folke as I saugh rome a-bout. a 140a Cmi. Mysi. 
(Shaks. Soc.t 70 Cryst conserve thiscongregaclon Froperellys 
past, present, and future. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres ix. 

I. 03 A squadron of men is . . a congregation of souldiers 
orderly ranged and set. x6n Bible Esra x. i. 1694 R. 
Moles WORTH ..4 cA Daunark (ed. 3) B v. Small 'Territories, 
or Congregations of People, chose valiant and wise Men to 
be their Captains. 1809 Campbell Gertr. IVyom. i. i, Some 
congregation of the elves. To sport by summer moons. 

b. of animals or things. 

1326 /’iVgr. Per/, (W. de W, 1531) 121 Whiche congrega- 
cyons of waters he called the sea. i6aa Shaks. Horn. ti. ii. 
315 A foule and pestilent congregation of vapours, 1691 
Ray Creation {1714) 78 The great Concepticula and Con- 
gregations of water.^ 1717 Berkeley Jrtd. Tour Italy 
m M A congTregation of oyster and scollop shells. 1863 

J, G, Bertram Harvest of Sea v. (1873) 98 A congregation 
of fish brought together by means of a scatter of food. 1878 
H. Irving The Stage 2 To efficiency in ..acting there 
should come a congregation of fine qualities. 1883 Froude 
Short Sited. IV. HI. 253 A congregation of gaseous atoms. 

•j* c. tec/in. of ploveis. Obs. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Hors, SJiepe (J- G. (Roxb.) 30 A congregacon 
of plouecs. i486 Bk. Si. A Ibons F vj b. 

3, A regular meeting or assembly of a society or 
body. 

138^ in Bug. GiMs (1870) 31 Somouned to don semble, er 
to congregacioun be-forn ye alderman and ye bretheryn [of 
the gild]. £1430 Freemasonry 108 'That every maystei, 
?r ^ Most ben at the generate congregacyon. 

1^6 Tindale Acts xix. 39 Itt may be determined in a law- 
full congregacion. iS33-4Act 25 Hen. VI II, c. 21 § 20 To 
or for any visitacion, congregation, or assemble for re- 
ligion. 

b. Acad. A general assembly of the members of 
a University, or of such of them as possess certain 
specified qualifications. 

At Cambndge an assembly or meeting of the Senate. At 
Orford a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, and 

Regent Masters (Ancient Hottse of CmigregaHati), to 
g^t or confer degrees, etc. ; also, since 1834, the name of 
the whole body of resident Masters, Doctors, and Profes- 
sors [Congregation of the Uttiversiiy\ and of a regular 
meeting of thus body, constituting the chief deliberative 
assembly of the University. (The intention of the Act of 
1854 was to enlarm the constitution and powers of the 

"Ucieut House pf Congregation ' : it was held however by 
me legist tlmt, instead of doing so, it had created a new 
body^ the Congregation of the University', leaving the 

Ancient House intact. There are therefore now two 
Congregations m the University.) 

fe** Colet Senn, Cotiform, ^ Ref, in Phenix (1708! II. 
12 butter not. . this your great convocation to depart in vain : 
suffer not this your congregation to be for no end.] 1333 
More Coufut. T indale Wks. 410 This woorde congrega- 
cyon .. in some vniuersityes it signifyeth their assembles, 
»S 73 G- Harvey Letter-bk, (Camd. Soc.l a The be! began 
to ring to the congregation before M. Nuce began to rwe, 
17M Hearme Collect. Ill, 387 Yesterday Mr. John Keil 


was confirm'd in Congregation Professor of Geometry. 
1714 Ayliffe Univ. Oxford II. HL i. 139 Degrees are pro- 
posed and granted in the Congregation of Regent Masters. 
1863 Sat. Rev. 300 [O-tford) Every measure, before it 
reaches Convocation, must go through Congregation ; and 
Congregation, as the Act finally passed, means the ■wmole 
body of residents and next to nobody else. 1870 Stai, 
Univ. Oxen. x. iii. i For the purpose of giving increased 
efficiency to the proceedings of the_ Congregation . . aud to 
give power of amending statutes in Congregation. 1883 
Ibid. X. iii. 8 The Members of Congregation shall upon 
every occasion, on which any quMtion whatever is sub- 
mitted to Congregation, have the right to speak thereon in 
the English tongue. *M3 Matich. Exam, i Dec. 4/7 At a 
congregation held in the Senate House, Cambridge, the re- 
port. .was offered for confirmation. 1886^.:^ Univ. Calen- 
dar st Full Term begins on the Sunday after the flrs^on- 
gregation, that is on the Sunday after the first day of Term. 
1891 Oxf. Univ. Gas. 3 Mar. 333 In a Congregation hpldeii 
on Tuesday, March 3, the following business was submitted 
to the House. Hid. In a meeting of (Convocation, to be 
followed by a meeting of the Congregation of the Univer- 
sity, to be holden on Tuesday, March 10. IMd. 336 Ancient 
House of Congregation. — Congregations will be holden for 
the purpose of granting Graces and conferring Degrees in 
Hilary and Easter Terms, on the following days. 

+ 4. A collective body of colleagues, a company. 
(Cf. College i, 2.) Obs. 

14. . Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 157 Pe congregacyon of 
holy maydenes. 1326 Ptlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 27 What 
may all this represent or signifye, but the congregacyon of 
the holy apostles. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Ref. iii. (1702) I. 
177 Least the anger of that terrible Congregation [the Long 
Parliament] shoiud be kindled against them. 

5. In English versions of the Bible, applied in 
the O.T. to the collective body of the Israelites in the 
•wilderness, and to a public solemn assembly of the 
people or nation : so congregatioti of the Lord, etc. 

Here it is put for two distinct Heb. words H T 5 ^edalt and 
S'n'^^qdhdl, the ori^al difference between which was app. 
that m 3 > meant the collective body or community, and 
bnp an actual assembly that had met and would disperse 
again ; but in application the two were necessarily often 
identical ; the assembly consisted of or represented the com- 
munity. By the LXX mp is, with rare exceptions, ren- 
dered avvaytoyTo t '>np is rendered 70 times etCKAijcrfa, 37 
times auvayay^j, 10 times by oxAo« or other word. The 
Vulgate has for both words a g^t variety of renderings, 
e.g. tnulliiudo, ccetus,ptpulvsfurba, congregatio for both ; 
also flebs, vtilgus, globus, caterva, synagoga forinP; 
cottcio, ecclesia, exerdius for ^np. Wyclif has congrega- 
cioun only in the few places in which congregatio appears 
in the Vulgate; but in the 16th c. versions, congregatint 
became the predominant rendering of both words ; in the 
i6ii version it occurs 124 times for mp, 86 times for linp. 
(In a relatively small number of cases, both words are 
rendered company, and assembly.) The Revised Version 
of 1885 has distinguished niP and bnp in the Heptateuch 
as congregation and assembly, hut elsewhere has usually 
continued the indiscriminate use of 'congregation' found 
in the earlier version. 

138a Wyclif Nuni. i. aTake je the sowme of all the con- 
gregacioun of the sones of Yrafi. 1333 Coverdale Micah 
it. s Ifo man to deuyde the thy pordon, in the congregacion 
off the Lorde. 16x1 Bible Lev. iv. 21 It is a sinne offering 
for the Congregation [1883 Rt^. V. assembly], — Ex. xii. 
6 The whole assembly of the congregation of Israel. — 
Deut. xxiii. i Shall not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord [1883 assembly]. . — 1 Citron, xxviii. 8 In the sight of 
al Israel, the congregation of the Lord [So 1883]. 

b. Hence, in O. T. language, in certain phrases, 
e.g. tJu congregatioti of saints., of the imeked, of 
evildoers, of hypocrites, eta = ■whole body, company. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cx_[i]. i In counseil of rijtwis men and 
congregacioun [1388 in the counsel and congregacioun of 
iust men]. 1333 (Coverdale Ps. xxv[i]. 5 , 1 hate the con- 
gregacion of tile wicked [Wychf chirche of wariende men]. 
Ibid. oxix. 61 Thecongregacionsofthevngodlyhauerobbeii 
me. Ibid, cxlix. _r Let the congregacion of sayntes pray.se 
hym_ [Wyclif chirche ofhalewis]. 153^ Bible (Great] At. 
Ixxxii. I God standeth in the congregacion of princes [lxx. 
avvaytiiyri, Vulg. synagoga, Wycuf synagoge of godisj. 
x6ii Bible Job xv, 34 The congregation of hypocrites shall 
be desolate. 

't' 6 . Used by Tindale to translate in the 

N. T., and much used by tlie Eug. Reformers of 
the 1 6 th c. instead of Chobch (on account of the 
current restriction of the latter term to the clergy 
or clerical order) : 

[Cf. *S *9 More 27 j/a/(j^Fiii, viiL(i53o)Q7h. 1330 Tindale 
Attsw. to More | a In as much as the clergy ..nad appro- 
priat vnto themselues the terme [Church] that of right is 
common vnto all the whole congregation of them that beleue 
tn Christ . . therefore in the translation of the new Testa- 
ment where I found this word Ecclesia, I enterpreted it by 
thys word ctwgregaiiott. Cf.issa More Confitt. Tindale). 

a. in sense of the whole body of the faithful, 
the Church of Christ, 

Cf. Luther’s use of ffFw/ewrfF instead of Kirche, to express 
the Church as the congregation or community of the saints 
or saved people. Also Article xix. of Ch. of Engl. ‘The 
Visible Church of Christ is a Congregation of faithful 
Men.’ 

1326 Tindale Mail, xvL iS Apon this rooclce I wyllbylde 
my congregacion. 1529 More Dyaloge s. Wks. 120's The 
hole church, that is to wit, not .the clargie only, but the 
hole congregacion of all christen people, XS40 (Mar.) Bk. 
CwH. Prayer, _ Collect Symon Jnde, Almightie God, 
vsmiche hast builded the congregacion upon the foundacion 
of ™ Apostles and prophetes. xgss Eden Decades Pref. 
(Arb.) 50 Added to the ilocke ofenrystes congregation. 
1358 Q- Kennedy Compend, Tract, in IVodr, Soc, Misc, 
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(1844) 100 The congregatioun swadeirlie bochtbe the blude 
and deth of Jesu Chiiste. 1368 Bible (Bishops ) Heb.^ xii. 
23 The congregation of the firste borne wliiche are written 
in Heauen [Wyclif, Rheims, i6xx church]. 1383 Fulke 
Defence V. 22%, . , , 1 11 

b. in sense of a parlicnlar local assembly or 

society of believeis, a ‘ church ’ (in the Congrega- 
tional sense). 

x3z6-34 Tindale r Cor. xvi. 10 The congregacions of Asia 
salute you. Aquila and Priscilla salute you . . and so doeth 
the congregacion that is in their house [Wyclif, Rhcm., 
161X church], i6zi Diocesans' Trial 13 Allchurches 

were singular congregations, equal, independent of each 
other. 1623 J. Robinson Just <)• Necess. Apol. i, The 
Apostle Paul doth entitle the particular Congregation, which 
was at Corinth, ‘ the body of Chiist 164X T. Edwards 
(title) Reasons against the Independent Government of 
Particular Congregations. 1661 Crt. of Mass, in Holmes 
Atm. op Amer. (1829I I. 322 This matter hath been under 
the Consideration of a synod, orderly called, the result 
whereof our last genet al couit commended to the several 
congregations. 1670 Penn Addr. Prot. U. v. (1602) 148 
What IS this Church or Congregation rather (as Tindal 
eveiywhere translates it). X70S [see Congregationalist]. 

c. A body of Christians, a denomination. 

1826 Scott Prov. Aiitiq, (1834) 274 The modern Calvinists 
no longer mingle with their own religious zeal, any ani- 
mosity against those of other Congregations. 

7. A body of persons assembled for religious 
worship or to hear a preacher. (The most com- 
mon modem use.) 

1326-34 Tindale .<4 rffxiii. 43 When the congiegacion was 
broken uppe, many . . followed Paul and Barnab:is[so 1611; 
Genev. churche, Rhem, synagogue]. 1599 Shaks. bluch 
Ado III. iii. 173 Hee would meete her ..next morning at 
the Temple, and there, before the whole congregation 
shame her. 1609 Holland Amin. Marcell, xxvii. iii. 308 
In the great Hall of Sicininus _where there is holden a 
congregation and meeting of Christians. 1688 Act 1 Will. 
(J- M. c. 18 § 16 If any Person or Persons . . do maliciously 
orcontemptuously come into any Cathedral or Parish Church, 
Chapel, or other Congregation . .and disquiet or disturb the 
same. X701 De Foe 7 " rue-born Eng, i. 4 Wherever God erects 
a house of prayer, The devil always builds a chapel there ; 
And 'twill be found, upon examination, The latter has the 
largest congregation. X734 Richardson Grandison Let. 
16 Nov., The whole congregation were hushed and silent, 
as if nobody were in the church. xSap Southey Ode Bp. 
Heber, Whose eloquence Held congregations open-ear d. 
X844K1NGLAKE Ebtlien xvii, The church-going bells, .calling 
the prim congregation . . to morning prayer. 

b. The body of persons who habitually attend 
or belong to a particular place of worship. 

In the Episcopal and Presbyterian systems, a local organ- 
ized body of worshippers, in contrast to the collective body 
or * Church’, composed of these congregations. 

In the Congregational system, the whole local body of 
worshippers, as distinguished from the 'church 'or company 
of communicants. 

X397 Hooker Eeel. Pol. v. Ixxx. § z Till at the length we 
descend unto several congre^ation.s termed parishes. Ibid, 
§ 3 Divided into their spemal congregations and fiocke.s. 
x^ Bp. Hall Cases Cousc, ill. x. 347 As Pastors of Con- 
gregations. X641 Hinde j. Bruen xxviii. 87 Having pro- 
vided for the publike congregation a worthy Preacher. 
1688 Act X Will. (5- M. c. 18 (Toleration Act § 8) Any 
Preacher or Teacher of any Congregation of Dissenting 
Protestants, 1834 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. xviii, The 
minister of an attached provincial congregation. 1855 
Thackeray Newcomes xi, The rich silk cassock presented 
to him by his congregation at Leatherhead. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. vii.(i88o) 116 They formed themselves into 
congregations for the purpose of worshipping together. 

c. In the New England colonies in which Con- 
gregationalism was established : The community 
of a settlement, lovm, or ‘parish’, lia'ving its parti- 
cular place of worship, as distinguished from the 
‘churdi’, or body of communicants, "witliin the 
same. Now called the ‘ society’. 

1832 Bancroft Hist. U. S, IV. 149 There [in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts Bay in 1754] each township was also 
substantially a territorial parish ; the town was the religious 
congregation. X887 G_. P. Fisher Hist. Chr. Ch. viii. xii. 
463 At Salem, the ministers, .were first elected hy the con- 
gregation, answeiing to the parish, as its ministers, and 
then chosen by the church to he its overseers in spiritual 
things. Hid. 476 In New England.. the congregation of 
the town (or of the parish, when the town was so large that 
there was more than one place of worship) acted con- 
currently with the church m the choice and dismissal of 
ministers. 


8 . Scottish Hist. The designation given to the 
party of Protestant Reformers during the reign of 
Mary, (Also C. of Christ, of the Lord.) The 
term appears to have originated in the language 
of the National Covenant, subscribed 3 Dec. 155 ?, 
in which the word occurs 8 limes (in the sense 
‘church’, as in 6 a). Also, b- A local section or 
body of the Reforming parly, c. Lords of the 
Congregation', the nobles and other chief men 
who subscribed the National Covenant. 

1537 Haiioiial Ccrut. in Knox Hist. Ref. 1. 117 We.. shall 
With, all diligence continually apply our whole power * . to 
maintaine, set forward, and establish the most blessed word 
of God and his congregation . . Vnto the which holie word 
and congregation we do ioyne vs . . and also dots renunce 
and foirsaik the congregatioun of Sathan. 1339 Ibid. ii. 
313 Item the sayd Lords of the congregation and all the 
members therof shall remaine obedient subiects to our 
soueraigne Lord and Ladies authoritie. Item the said 
congregation nor none of them shall not trouble or molest a 
Church-man. a xS7a Ibid. 138 (an. 1339) The Congregation 
of the West Country, with the Congregatioun of Fyfe, 
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Perthe, Dundee, Angus . . being convenit in the toun of 
Perthe. 1659 Harms Parivats Iron Age 31 Elizabeth . . 
strengthned so well the party of the Congregation, that the 
Queen of Scotland, .was fain at length to betake her self to 
flight. 1717 De Foe Hisf, Ch. Scot. i. 10 The Protestant 
Nobility, .had ever since the Association, .been called The 
Lords ofthe Congregation : And the Protestants in general, 
as then united, were called The Congregation. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. (1817) I. ii. 394. 

9 . R. C. CA. A communily or order botiud together 
by a common rule, either without vows (as the Orato- 
riaiis), or without solemn vows (as the Passionists, 
Redemptorisls, etc.). Extended, esp. in France, to 
lay associations of men or women, having a re- 
ligious end in view, and devoting themselves to 
some work of instruction or charity (as the Brothers 
of the Chiistian Schools). Cf. Congbeganist. 

148B C.\xToN Chnst. Goddes Chyld. xvi. 43 In that olde 
tyme . . whan there was but lityll ony congregacion of 
monkes. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 115 Eche congre- 
gacion oughte to lyue vnder one gouernoure. 1706 tr. 
Dupuis Eccl. Hist, x6th c. II. iv. xi. 45oThis Age was very 
fruitful in Congregations of Regular Clerks. 

lb. A group of monasteries belonging to some 
great order, which agree to unite themselves to- 
gether by closer ties of doctrine and discipline (as 
the great congregation of Cluny, that of St. Maur, 
and that of La Trappe). 1885 Catholic Diet. 

10. The name given to several permanent com- 
mittees of the Roman College of Cardinals of which 
eleven are of primary importance, each having 
charge of a certain department of the business of 
the Church. Sometimes specifically applied to the 
Congregation de propaganda fide. Also a tem- 
porary committee of cardinals and ecclesiastics, 
constituted a special congregation, to clear up or 
decide a matter that has arisen. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. in. 87 Out of this Colledge 
of Cardinals, there are several Coi^regations formed, that 
are call'd . . the Congregations of Cardinals. 1709 Steele 
roller No. s f 4 By a solemn Act of the Congregation of 
Cardinals. 1723 R. Millar Propagat. Chr. II. viii. 368 
The Congregation has sent Missions thither. 1839 C. H. 
Timperley Diet. Printers <S- Print. 216 The compilers of 
the catalogues or indexes of prohibited books, are still con- 
tinued, and called the congregation of the index. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranhds Hist. Ref, III. 313 Clement VII. laid the 
demand before a congregation which he had appointed to 
settle matters of faith. 1877 Blackiis Pop. Mncycl. II. 
497/%! To these belong the Inquisition (congregation of the 
holy office). . the congregation de propaganda fide. 

D. At a General Council, a committee of bishops 
appointed for drawing up rules for the dispatch of 
business, and preparation of questions for debate, 
etc. *885 Catholic Diet. 

11. Comb. Congregation-house, house of as- 
sembly, spec, of a University, as e.g. the Senate- 
House at Cambridge. 

1631 Weever Ane. Run, Mott, 230 The congregation- 
house at Cambridge. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb, (1840) 95 
The archbishop personally visited the collective body of 
the University in the Congregation or Regent-house, 1656 
Traip Comm. Matt, xxviii, 7 Thai jpanegyris or congrega- 
tion-house of the iirst-born enrolled in heaven. 

Congregational (k^iqgrl'gfi-Jbnal), a. [f. prec. 

+ -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a congregation. •)* a. Con- 
sisting of, of the nature of a congregation, Obs. 

1639 [R. Mather] Ch. Govt. (1643) 10 They that are within 
the visible Church, .must needs be members of some parti- 
cular Congregation, because all visible churche.s are Con- 
gregational!. 1642 J, Ball Attsw. to Canne ii, 67 Whether 
of the true Catholique Church, whereof every member is a 
living stone, elect and precious, or of the visible congrega- 
tional! assembly, consisting of good and bad, sinceie and 
hypocriticall professors. 

b. Performed by a congregation of worshippers 
collectively, 

i860 L. L. Noble Afier Icebergs 27 June, We lieaul 
practical sermons and fine congregational singing. i88x 
Monier-Williams in v^tlt Cent. 512 Visiting the temples ; 
not, however, for common prayer and congregational wor- 
ship, which are, .unknown among the PursTs. 

c. Connected with a particular congregation of 
worshippers as distinguished from the parish church. 

1882 Sat. Rev. XX Mar. 295/2 The parochial system does 
. .continue to exist, .yet the personal worship of individual 
Churchmen has for many years been largely congregational. 

2 . Of or belonging to the congregation as the 
lowest organized unit in the Presbyterian system. 

1644 Resolnt. Ho, Comm. 23 Jan., That the church be 
governed by Congregational, Classical, and Synodical as- 
semblies. 1644 Baillie Lett. ^ Jmls. (1841) II, 205 In the 
presence and with the consent.. of the presbyterie congre- 
gational!. 1647 {Idle), An Ordinance of the Lords and Com- 
mons for dividii^ and settling the severall Counties of this 
kingdome into Classicall Presbyteries and Congregational 
Elderships. 164^^$“ Sir C. Sadler Last Wiu^ Test, of 
Earl Pembroke in Somers Tracts (1812) VII. 91 Item. I 
give back to the Assembly of Divines their classical, pro- 
vincial, congregational, national ; which words I have kept 
at my own charge above seven years, but plainly find they 
will never come to good. 

3. (with capital C.) [cf. Congbeoation 6 b.J Of 
or pertaining to the form of ecclesiastical polity 
called Congbegationalism; adhering to this 
polity; Independent. 
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After the 17 th c., Independent was chiefly used in England, 
while Congregational was decidedly preferred in New 
England, where the ‘consociation ’ of churches formed a more 
important feature of the system (see that word) ; in the 19th 
c. the latter name has also prevailed in Great Britain. 

[1639 : see i.] 164a T. Leciiford PI, Dealing or Newsfr. 
New Eng. 79 The Congregationall independent govern- 
ment, whereof I have had some experience. 1643 W. L. 
Bramble Berry title-p., Whether the Congregationall As- 
semblies in England be true Churches of Jesus Christ, yea 
or no? apbeg] T. Hooker Ch. Discipl. Pref., A Church 
Congregationall is the first subject 01 the Keys. 1647 W. 
Bartlet (title), ’IXNOrPAOIA ; or a modell of the Primi- 
tive Congregational way. 1648J. Cotton J-Koy ofCongreg. 
Ch, I. ill. 1 Nor is Independency a fit name of the way of 
our Churches. .If theie must needs be some note of dmer- 
ence. .to distinguish our way from a Nationall Church- way, 

I know none fitter, then to denominate theirs Classicall, 
and ours Congregationall. 167a O. ’S.'&'rKCiao Event-bk. 
iBJune, Our brethren of thecongregational persuasion.^ Ibid. 
16 J uly, The congregational men amongst us have desired to 
sit down with us at the Lord's supper. 1691 Wood Ath. 
Oxon, II. 358 Samuel Mather. .a congregational man.. yet 
he was civil to those of the Episcopal persuasion. _ 1755 
Johnson, Congregational''^ a word used of such Christians 
as hold every congregation to be a separate and indepen- 
dent church. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. iv. 432 
A congregational church, .consisted of a company of saints. 

1836 H. Rogers J. Howe iv. (1863) 90 note, 'The congrega- 
tional brethren met at the Savoy (Sept. 29, 1658}, and drew 
up a confession of faith. 1878 Congregational Year Book 
(Appendix) Declaration of the Faith, Church O^er, and 
Discipline of the Congregational or Independent Dissenters, 
adopted at the Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Union [of England and Wales], May 1833. (The Union 
was formed 13 May 1831.) 

4 , Of or pertaining to a congregation of cardinals. 

166a J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 25 At a congre- 
gational meeting he was for the reception of the Fortugall 
embassador. 

t B. sb. A Congregationalist. Ohs. 

1633 R. Bailie Disstaasive Vind. (1655) ii Independents 
are unfitly styled Congr^ationals. 

Congregationalism (kpggri'gji-Jsnaliz’m). 
[f. prec. + -ISM.] 

1 . A system of ecclesiastical polity which regards 
all legislative, disciplinary, and judicial functions 
as vested in the individual Church or local Congre- 
gation of believers. [See Congbegation 6 b.] 

Also called Independency from the fact that the legislative 
and judicial sufflciency of the Congregation does not allow 
interference with the affairs of the body by any external 
aulhoiity, episcopal or presbylerial. The Congregational 
churches, however, hold and practise the duties of fellow- 
ship and cooperation by means of councils, conferences, and 
associatioiLs. 

1716 1 , Mather Disg. cone. Eccl. Councils 6 Mr. [Wm.] 
Bradshaw, an eminent Nonconformist Minister . . was 
the Author of that Judiciou.s Script [English Puritan- 
fjw, 1605]. It is perfect Congregationalism. 1767CHAUNCY 
Lett. (1768] 26 Zealous endeavours to make converts from 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism to Episcopacy. 1835 
I. Taylor Spir.Despot.'vr, 173 Congregationalism. .sprung, 
as a reaction, from arrogant prelacy, and the despotism of 
national churches. 1861 Bancroft Hist. U. S, I. ix. 359 
1 'hus was constituted the body which, crossing the Chanes 
River, became known as the First church of Boston. It em- 
bodied the three great principles of Congregationalism. 

2 . The congregational practice within the pale of 
a church territorially organized ; attachment to a 
particular congregation, as distinct from the church 
of one’s own parish or district. 

1882 Sat. Rev. ii Mar. 295/2 The elbow-room which 
Congregationalism gives to healthy diversity of worship is 
not to be over-rated. 

Congrega'tionalist. [f. as prec. + -ibt.] An 
adherent of the Congregational church polity ; a 
member or adherent of a Congregational church ; 
an Independent. 

1^2 C. Mather (^zV /<0 Blessed Unions., bet ween those., 
in jEmgland which have changed the names of Piesbyterians 
and Congregationalists for t&t of United Brethren. 1708 
Kersey, Congregationalists, a Sect of Independents, who 
had particular Congrejgations in a middle way, between 
Presbytery and Brownism [So 1721 in Bailey : not in J.], 
1712 I. Mather in Pref. to R. Mauler’s Answer 6 Ibe 
renowned Dr. Owen was as famous a Congregationalist. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 451/2 s.v.. In the six New England 
States, .which were colonized by the English Puritans, the 
Congregationalists are very numerous. 1839 B. Hanbuky 
[title). Historical Memorials relating to the Independents 
or Congregationalists. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. x. 363, 

attrio. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 448 The Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, or Congregationalist church. 1876 Bancroft 
Ilist, U, S.yi, xlvi. 307 William Gordon, the Congre- 
gationalist minister of Roxbury. 

Cougrega'tionalize, v. [f. as prec. + -izb.] 
trans. To make congregational in sense i or 3 . 

1866 J. B. Dykes in P. Freeman Rites ^ Ritual 102 The 
great work of remodelling, translating, simplifying, con- 
gregationalising (to use a barbarous word) the old Sarum 
Offices. 1882 Advance (CZliicago) 11 May 301 If no worse 
thing happens to the Presbyterian Church than a little 
more Congregationaliziag of its system here and there. 

Congrega'tionally, adv. [f. as prec. + 

In a congregational manner, as a congregation ; in 
accordance with tlie Congregational polity ; on the 
congregational (instead of parochial) method. 

1870 Athensum 3 Sept. 315 The audience joining in, 
congregationally. 1885 R, H. Cotton in Mancit. Exam. 
28 Jan. 5/6 Most of your successful cler^ will . . tell you 
that their churches are worked congregationally. 1887 A. 
Abbott in W. Gladden Parish Problems 70 Independent 
churches, and churches congregationally organized. 


OONGB.ESS. 

i' Congregai'tiouer. Obs. [f. Cougeegatioit 
• f - ebI.] 

1. Sc. Hist. A member of the association of Re- 
formers formed in 1557 . See Congeeoatiok 8 . 

1734 R. Keith Hist. 2921 Jam.) The place where our 

Congregationers first assembled to form themselves into a 
society. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng, III. 379 The Queen’s 
army was advanced to Ochterader. .and the congrcgationeis 
drew theirs a mile out of [Perth]. 

*t'2. =Congeegationalist. Ohs. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 209 In Fulpil-custome, what 
other is the first Question (almost'i, of every Congrega- 
tioner, hut, Who preacheth? a 1670 Hacket A bp. IVilliarns 
II. 197 (D.) Our good King, since he would neither he for 
the Consistorians nor Congregationers. 
Congrega’tionism. nonce-wd. See qnot. 

1884 Nonconf. Indep. 22 May Snppl. x/x If the church 
was swamped by subscribers, that was Congregationism, 
and not Congregationalism. 

Cougrega'tiouist. [f. as piec. + -laT.] 

fl. =COIfGEEGATIONALIST. Obs. 

1659 Gauden Slight Healers (1660) 105 Independents, or 
Congiegationists, which seemed to stickle for the interests 
of people in religious transactions. ^30-6 Bailey (folio), 
Congregaticnisis, Dissenters from the Chuich of England. 

2. A member of a Roman Catholic congregation 
or lay brotherhood under ecclesiastical direction ; 
also attrib. = Congbeganist. 

184S W. H. Kelly tr. L, Blands Hist. Teti Y. 1 . 435 
Imbued with that Jesuitism which had crept into all the 
courts of Europe.. Skrzynecki was a constant frequenter of 
the churches. . a congregationist in epaulettes. xBOzContewp, 
Rev. Jan, 93 He . . introduced various religious oiders and 
Congiegationist Schools. 

Congrega'tiouless, a. [see -less.] With- 
out a congregation. 

1880 A. Somerville Antobiog. 213 Inasmuch as the con- 
gregation is the unit of the [Presbyterian] system, a man 
congregationless is necessarily voteless. 

Congregative (kp-ggr/gcitiv), a. [ad. L. 
cmgregatlv-tis, f. ppl. stem of cotigregd-re t -iVB.] 
Tending to congregate, characterized by congre- 
gating. 

1^88 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 11. v. 92 b, The compound 
axiome . . is either congregative or segregative. 1797 J. 
Lawrence in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 112 The duiies of 
congregative or social order, i860 I. Tavlor Spirit Ilobr. 
Poetry (1873) 106 The piety of the Patriarchal era was 
individual, not congregative. 

Hence Co'ngregatlveness. 

1841 Blackto. Mag. L. 209 The con^regativeness of men 
for mutual interest, profit, and protection. 

Cougregator (kf>'i|gri'gfiits.t). [a. L. congre- 
gdtor assembler, n. of action f. congregare to CoN- 
GBEGATB.] One who congregates or as-sembles. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 364 The Congregator, or 
Gatherer-together, as the Hebrew imports. 1704 T. Taylor 
Pausanias' Descr, Greece 11 . 236 Jupiter is called the Con- 
gp-egator. 1872 Symohds Study 0/ Dante 232 He was the 
congregator of those great spirits who presided over the 
resurrection of learning. 

Hence Cougrega'trlz. [see -tbix.] 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 365 This word [Kohelcih] is. . 
in the Feminine Gender ; and so may be translated exactly, 
The Congregatrix, or the Preacheresse. 

t Congregeed, pa. pple. Obs, [f. F. congregi, 
-ie congregated + -ED.] Congregated, assembled 
in masses. 

1512 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) III. 149 By his 
good enhorlement should he unyed and congregeed the 
princes of Christendom. 

Congress (k^i'ggres), sb. [ad, L. congress-tis 
going or coming together, meeting, f. congress-, 
ppl. stem of congred-t to go together : see CoN- 
GBBDIENT : cf. F. cougris {congrez in Cotgr. 1611 ),] 
1. The action of coming together (of persons) ; a 
meeting, interview. 

1528 Foxe in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xxvi. 81 After 
iij or iiij congresses ye see no likelihode. .to relent andce.sse 
your suit. 1621 Burton Mel. iii. ii. iv. i. (1651) 505 
They [lovers] commonly blush at their first congress. 1728 
Newton Chronol. Amended In trod. 4 The (jongress of 
Solon with Croesus some think they can confute by Chrono- 
logy. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby vii. ii. 254 There never was 
a congre.sb of friendship wherein more was said and felt, 
t D. The assembling of a society, etc. Obs. 

1675 Ogilby Brit. Introd. 6 It is now the Place of Congress 
for the Royal Society. 

2. A coming together, meeting (of things). Obs. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 4 A mutuall Congresse, or 
Coarticulation of the bones. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 28 
Medicinal Nitre in congress with a certain Sulphur. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. 11723) 62 A fortuitous Con- 
gress of Atoms. 1759 Phil, Trans. LI. 355 Their elec- 
tricity suffers no diminution from the shock of their 
congress. 

+ 3 . An encounter in opposition or combat. Obs. 
1646 Buck Rich. Ill, r. 9 In divers hazardous congresses 
and battels. 16^ T. Plunket Char. Gd. Conunander 4 
Fairfax his Regiment . . was near surpriz’d . .Which con- 
gress they would needs an Horse-race call. 1727 Lardner 
lYis. (1838) I. gS The congress of Vttellius and Artabanus. 
4. Sexual union, copulation, coition. 

1589 Puttehham Eng\ Poesie n. (Arb.) 119 It it. two strange 
seipents entertangled in their amorous congresse. 1737 L. 
Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) 1 . 1. 46 [They] had each of them 
a Son from that incestuous congress. 1765 Parsons in 
Phil. Trans. LV. 47 People . . expect the issue of such a 
marriage would be tawny; which indeed is the usual effect 
produced by the congress of black and white persons, 1870 
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Rollestos Life Introd.33 In all higher Vertebrata, 
the ova are impregnated by sexual congress. 

6. Social intercourse, converse, f 13 . Bird of c. : 
a social or gregarious bird. Ohs. 

i6a8 T. Spencer Logick i Dialectick is profitable vnto 
Congresse. 1631 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. i. § 2. 6 All desirous 
of congresse, and niutuall correspondence. 1766 Phil. 
Trmis. LVI. 209 The crane . . is also a bird of congress. 
i^S Grindon Life x-xviL. 355 Genuine and lively virtues 
are developed only by social congress. 

6. A formal meeting or assembly of delegates or 
representatives for the discussion or settlement of 
some question ; sfec. (in politics) of envoys, depu- 
ties, or plenipotentiaries representing sovereign 
states, or of sovereigns themselves, for the settle- 
ment of international affairs. Also an annual or 
periodical meeting or series of meetings of some 
association or society, or of persons engaged in 
special studies, as Church Congress, the name of 
annual meetings of the Churdi of England for 
discussion; Social Science Congress, Congress of 
Orientalists, etc. 

1678 pHiLLns, Congress, is now generally taken for _the 
Assembly or Meeting together of the Deputie.s, or Plenipo- 
tentiaries of several Princes, to treat about a Peace, or any 
other grand ASair. 1680 in Somers Tracts I. 105 n. The 
congress in Henry the Second’s Time at Clarendon. 1741 
Middleton Cicero II. x. 359 When he was just arrived to 
the congress. 1777 Watson Philip II 11839^ S®9 
agreed % the two kings, that a congress should be held at 
Vervins. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia. 323 Deputies. . 
had been sent to Vienna during the Congress. 1861 Beresf. 
Hope Eng. Cntkedr. sgth C. 4 A lecture delivered at an 
architectural congre.ss. i^g M. Arnold Prof, to Words- 
worth 21 The haunters of Social Science Congresses. 1883 
HarhePs Mag. Oct. 309/2 A congress of Americanists re- 
cently assembled in Copenhagen. 

+ D. Assembly, congregation. Ohs. rare. 

1639 G. Daniel Ecclns. xvl. 13 In the Congresse Of Sin- 
ners, fire shMl flame and never cease. 

e. A society or organisation that meets from time 
to time for the settlement of common concerns. 

1870 L. Brentaho in E. E. Gilds Introd. 178 From 1772 
an extremely vigorous Trade-Society existed among them 
[hatteTs].,The society was called the Congress, was regu- 
lated by statutes, and framed bye-laws. All workmen of the 
trade belonged to it. 

7 . The national legislative body of the United 
States of America (as a continuous institution, and 
as a body existing for two years, after which a new 
* congress ’ is elected ; also the session of this body). 

The Congress of the United States (commonly referred to 
simply as ‘Congress'), which met for the fiist time on 
4 Match 1789, Avas preceded by the Congress of the Con- 
federation, regresenting the several states under the Articles 
of Confederation, from 1781 to X789, and this again by the 
three_ so-called Coniiwntal Congresses of the revolting 
colonies, which met in 1774, 1773 and 1776 respectively. 
But the last were properly congresses in .sense d 
[1763 Massachusetts Assemdly 6 June in Holmes Ann. of 
Amer. (tSag) II. 134 It is highly expedient there should be 
a meeting.. to consider of a general Congress. 1773 S. 
Adams Lett. 9 hm. in Wells Life (1865) IL 84 Should the 
correspondence from Virginia produce a Congress and then 
an assembly of States. 1773 Awsw. of Mass. Ho, of Eeprs. 
in A. Bradford Sp. Governors Mass. (1818) 364 We should 
he unwilling to propose it, without their [the other colonies’] 
consent in Confess.] 1775 Jml. Continental Congress 13 
Sept., Information, being given to Congress. 1773 Col. E. 
Allen in Holmes Ana. of Amer. (1829) I. 208, I demand it 
[surrender of Fort Ticonderoga] in the name of the great 
Jehovah and of the Continental Congress. 1776 Ann. Reg. 
p_. 261 {Bed. qf indep.) A Declaration hy the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in General Congress 
assembled (July 4). 1783 Gentl. Mag. LIII. i. 166 It is 

agreed. That the Congress .shall earnestly recommend it 
to the Legislatures of the respective States, to provide, 
Carr. (1839) 1. 340 Congress, by 
the Confederation, have no original and inherent power 
over the commerce of the States. 1789 Constit, U. 5. i. § 1 
All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States. Ibid. § 4 The Coimress ghall 
assemble at least once in every year. Ibid. § 5 During the 
session of Congress. 1830 Lvell osid Visit U.S. II. 128 
The member of congress for Georgia. 1874 Bancroft 
Time vii. 220 Congress legislates, or enacts laws. 
x88lS U, S. Senate Manual 72 On me sth of March 1704, at 
the first session of the Third Congress. 

b. The corresponding body in the republics of 
South and Central America. 

1837 Pemiy Cycl, VII. 63/1 CAi'ff, The congress is composed 
of a senate., and of a house of representatives, to which a 
deputy IS sent for every 13,000 souls. 1891 Daily News 27 
Apr. 5/8 (War in Chili', The Congress party are now in pos- 
session of Caldera and Carrizal, 

8. See CojsTGBB 2. 

9 . attrib. and Comb., as Congress dollar, service'. 
Congress boot, a high boot with elastic sides ; 
Congress water, a mineral water from Congress 
Spring, Saratoga, N. Y. Also CoNGEESSiiAy. 

ilfog.XLIX. 484 The Pallas, a French Frigate 
, , theVengeance, an armed brig. .all in Congress service. 
1781 CowpEaZrf^. 27 Feb,,That sort of paper currency must 
serve, like the Congress dollars, etc. 1863 ReaderTSo. 117. 
33^1 A dozen ofCongress-water. 1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 
13/2 The only internal treatment. she prescribes is congress 
water and a grain or tivo of roasted coffee. 

Congress, V. rare. [f. L. congress-, ppl. stem 
of congredl : cf. digress ; or f. Congbess j^.] 

1 . (k/ngre-s). intr. To come together, assemble, 
congregate. 


n 183a Mrs Gore (Hoppe', The valetudinarians who con- 
gress every winter at Nice. 

2 . (kp qgres). To meet in congress, attend a con- 
gress. Hence Comgresser (newsp. word), Co'ii- 
gressing vbl. si. and ppl. a. 

1838 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. <1863! 11. vi. v. 174 The solid 
Earth . . reaped no effect from those Twenty Years of Con- 
gressing. ifez Daily News 22 Aug. 4/7 As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so does the countenance of congressing man the 
countenance of his friend who congresses with him. 1889 
Pall M all G. 2 Oct. 6/1 Mr. Edward Terry. . appeared be- 
fore the Church Congressers. 

Congressiou (kpngie-Jsn). Now rare. [ad. 
L. congressim-em, n. of action f. congred-T to go or 
come together : so F. congression in sense i (i6th 
c. in Littr 4 ).] 

1 . The action of coming together or meeting ; 

= C01I6BESS ii. I, 2. 

1611 Cotor., Congression, companie, congression with 
others. 1630 (IIharleton Paradoxes 18 In the first moment 
of congiesslou, 1813 T. I. M. Vo'BSTB.'eLAttnosph.PhiBnotn. 
(18151 60 The spectator .. .seldom sees it in actual congres- 
sion. 

"i* 2 . Copulation, coition ; = CoNGBESS sh. 4. Ohs. 
1346 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. iv. 8 a. That hy the 
congression and compaignye of these two sexes . . there issu e 
might be enlarged. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dnbit. 11. ii. 
Rule 3 If the danger, .can legitimate tlie congression. 
fS. Hostile encounter; = Congbess ri. 3. Obs. 
ci6it Chapman Iliad 1. Comm. (D.l, I must conscionably 
make congression with such as have diminished, mangled, 
and maimed my . . author. 1637 S. Purchas Pol. Flying- 
Ins. 20 Their War. .by a violent or accidental congression 
of two SAvarmes. 

+ 4 . Comparison. Obs.—^ 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. i. iv. Rule 1 The truth of 
Christianity, a^iproved by a direct and close congression 
with other religions. 

Congressional (kpngre-Jonal), a. [f. L con- 
gressibn-em Congbession + -al. It lakes the place 
of a derivative of congressus Congress.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a congi-ess. 

^ a 1691 Bp. T. Barloav (Weteter, 1828), The congressional 
institution of Amphlctyons in Greece. 

2 . Spec. Of or pertaining to a legislative Congress, 
as of the United States, and other American 
republics. 

1796 Morse Attwr. Geog. 1. 320 The congressional acts in 
favour of the oifi'cers. 1808 Aim. Reg. 363 One of the best 
fought battles recorded in the annals of congressional 
pugilism. 1864 Century Ma^. Sept. (18B91 703/1 The citi- 
zens of my congressional strict 1884 Harpefs Mag. 
June 128/2 The Presidential candidates were . . nominated 
by Congressional caucus. 1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 5/6 
Particulars of the blowing up of the BlancoEncalada received 
through Chilian Congressional sources. 

Congre'ssionaliat. [f. prec. + -ist,] A 
supporter of a congress ; a member of a congres- 
sional party. 

1891 Pall MallG. 4 Mar. g/2 (Chili) The Congressionalists 
are represented as having no troops. 1891 Times 26 Feb. 
3/3 President Balmaceda..has initiated a guerre h mart 
against the Congressionalists [in Chili], 

Congre'ssionist. [f. Congbebsion -f -ist. 
Cf. prec.] A member or supporter of a congress. 

1889 Pcdl Mall G. 24 Jan. 6/a You speak of agitators. 
Do you refer to congressionists? 1889 N. Digby ibid. 
27 Feb. 2/3 To favour me Avith the names of the Congres- 
sionists who received Russian gold. 

Co'ngressist. rare. [f. Congbbss ji. -i- - ibt.] 
The member of a congress (annual or periodic). 

x888 Spectator 28 Apr. 363/2 To give the Congressists an 
opportunity of learning the directions of Catholic thought 
m different countries. 1890^ Toilet 17 May 777 A complete 
programme for the Congressists has been drawn up, 

i* CoUgre'SSive, a. Obs. [f. L. congress-, ppl. 
stem -t- -rvE : cf. aggressive, etc.] Characterized by 
or involving congression. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. vi, 94 If it be under- 
stood . . of disjoined and congi-essive generation, there is no 
male or female in them [plants] at all. 

^Co'ngvessmaill. A member of Congress (in 

ai8M Dow Serin, III. x37(Bartl.), Our congressmen, my 
dear hearers, what are they? Nothing but bloodsuckers 
upon the cheek of the United States. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Coninrui. I. xiv. 197 note. The term ‘Congressman’ is 
commonly used to describe a member of the House of Repie- 
sentatives, though of course it ought to include senators 
also. 

Congreve (Irp qgrfv). [An English surname.] 
1 . More fully Congreve rocket : A kmd of rocket 
for use in war, invented in 1808 by Col. Sir William 
Congreve (1772-1828). 

x8oo Naval Chron. XXL 349 Shrapnell’s shells and Con- 
grev^ rockets. Ibid, XXII. 371 A 32-pounder Congreve. 

Poems, Red Fisherman, Sunk in their deep and 
hollow sockets That blazing couple of Congreve Rockets. 
*"3 * Carlyle Sort. Res ii. v, Your Congreve needs a new 
o* V f°t- every new rocket, 

a. More fully Congreve match : A particular kind 
of friction match, invented by Sir W. Congreve. 

1839 Boston Herald X7 Dec. 4/t In the draAver of the table 


Incifere for a good while after. 1834 Knight Once upon a 
Ptim II. 274 The penny box of Lucifers, or Congreves . . is 
a . . triumpn of science. 


Congrew(6, -enee, var. Congbue, -bnoe, 
Congrid (kp-ggrid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Congridse, 
f. congrus Conger : see -id.] A fish belonging to 
the family Congridse, or allied to the Congee, 
Coilgroid (kp'ggroid), a. and sh. Zool. [f. L. 
congrus Congee -f -oid.] A. adj. Allied to the 
conger and its family. B. sb, A fish allied to the 
conger. 

t Cougruable, a- Obs. [f. Congeue v. or F. 
congrtier+-NBCE.'\ = Congruous, Con(5huent. 

x6o3 H. Crosse Vertiies Coinmw. (1878) 104 The most 
profitable . . speech is that that is most congruable and fitly 
applied to the intendment and vnderstanding of the hearers. 

't' CO'Xlgriiail, <t. Obs. rare. [f. L. congru-us 

(see CoNGRUE) -i -AL.] Congruous, coincident. 

1633 Gellibrand Variation Magn, Needle 3 The Terres- 
trial and Magneticall Meridians being congiuall. 
t Congrue’, a. Obs. Also 5-0 oongru,-gre'w(e. 
[a. F, congru, -grue (i5lh c. in Littie), ad. L. con- 
gru-us agreeing, suitable, harmonious, f. stem of 
congru-bre : see next.] 

1 . Agreeable to the character or nature of any- 
thing ; filling, suitable, becoming, due, proper. 

c nooApol. Loll. 30 It semi]) hem to preche, it is profit to 
hies, it is congiew to sacre. X483 Caxton St, Wenefr. 3 
She had not tyme congrue to fulfylle it. a 1302 Arnoi.de 
Chron. (1811) 28 The Mayre, Aldirmen. .may sette congrew 
remedy. 1342 Becon Pathw. Prayer Wks. (1843) 143 The 
congrue, decent, and seemly worshipping of God. XS63-87 
Foxe A. cj- M. (1596) 8/x Setting all things in a congrue 
order, 

2 . = Congruous 4. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. ii. {1495) 27 Noo reason 
is congrue in the whiche the nominatyf caas & the verbe 
dyscorde in nombre & in persone. X494 Fabyan Chron, vii. 
ccxlvi. 290 Congrewe Englysshe, or of parfyte sentence. 
1331 Elyot Gffu. I. XV, Rules, wherby a childe .shall, .lerue 
to speake congrue latine. 2369 Chowlly Soph. Dr, Watson 
i. 57, I know not by what rule of Grammer, this can be 
iustified to be congrue latine. 

t Congrue, ». Obs. rare. [a. OF. congru-er or 
L. congru- fre to meet together, coincide, agree, cor- 
respond, accord; f. con- iogc^er + *grubre, not 
found exc. in this composition ] intr. To agree, 
accord. (The Quarto reading in the two following 
passages of Shakspere. The stress differs in the 
two quots.) 

ifiooSiiAKS. Hen. V,\,i\, 182 (Qo.) Gouemment. .being put 
into parts, Congrueth with a mutuall consent like musicke 
[irf Fo. congreeing, but context differenf]. 1603 — Ham, 
IV. iii. 66 (Qq.) Our soueraigne processe, which imports at 
full, By letters congruing [/y. conjuring] to lhal effect, 'X'hc 
present death of Hamlet. 

tCongrue’ly,-gru‘ly,«ffr(. Obs. [f. Congrue 
a. + -LT !«.] Congruously, fittingly ; with congniity. 

c x^oo Laitfrands Ciittrg. (MS. A.) 8 He muste .studie. .in 
gramer )>at he speke congruliche. C1440 Gesta A’0/». lix. 
244 (Harl. MS.) And that crist may congruli be callid a 
seipent, is a goode Resoun. _ 1348 Hall Chron, (18091 ^7 
The Kyng to hym . . shal satisfie and of other houses and 
edifices or places congruely shal recompencu. 

Congruence (k^-ggmicns). Also 6 -gruens, 
-grewenoe. [ad. L. congruentia agreement, har- 
mony, congruity, f, congruent- pr. pple. : see Con- 
gruent and -ENCB. (Also in mod.F.)] 

1 . The fact or condition of according or agreeing ; 
accordance, correspondence, harmony. Const, with. 

1333 Tindale Lords Supp. Wks. (1373) 468 ThaJ analogie 
and proper congruence of the figures with their verities. 
1606 Holland Sueion. 223 (R.) Such was the congruence of 
their humours and dispositions, 1641 H. Ainsworth Ortkod. 
Found. Relig. 59 As sinne is a difference from Gods Lrav, 
so justice is a congruence Avith the Law. 1803 W. Herschel 
in Phil. Trans, XCV. 243 Our idea of the congruence or 
harmony of the celestial motions. i88a Farrar Early Chr. 
I. 337 Even in minor matters we trace the same congruence 
between Apollos and the writer of this Epistle [Hebrews]. 

2 . Accordance with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable; = Congruity 3. 

c 1430 tr. T, h Kempis' Imit, i. xix. Also for congruence 
[of tyme] diuersite of exercises plesijr. 1S72 Bosseavell 
Arinorie iii. ix b, This fishe maye with more congruence be 
borne in armes, then many others. 1656 Jeames Mixt. 
Schol, Div. 73 This is farre short of a demonstration. .It is, 
at the best, but a philosophical congruence. 

i*b. esp. in Of congruence, of good congruetue 
{of due or very c., by good c., in good c., etc.) ; by 
right or propriety ; as is fitting or reasonable. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxh.) 117 Agna is a lamb, a 
best fill meke And sympyl also ..Wych tuo to Anneys by 
good congruence Longyn. ^1483 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 
1088 Who then aught of verrey congruence To be mor glad 
than I? 133a More Coifut, Tindale Wks, 332/1 Not in 
reason onely and good congreAvence, but also by plaine 
ordinaunce and statute^, 1533 Tindale Lord's Supp. Wks, 
(iS73> 460 It was expedient and of good congruence that he 
should dye. _ 16x9 Dalton Countr, fusiflxx. (1630) 170 
This Recognisance . . is rather of congruence than by any 
emresse authority. 

o. Gram. A^eement or concord: grammatical 
correctness. See Congruity 4. 
t4. Theol. = Congruity 3. 

1x1341 Barnes 7Vvirfviu.if’»'r«c«V/Wks. (1373) 27311* Duns 
sayth, that man may perforrae his attrition, of his naturall 
power, yea, and this attrition of congruence, is a disposition 
to ta^ away mortall sinne, without any special! grace. 
1SS4 T. Sampson in Strype EccL Mem, III. App. xviii. 48 
Herein they so enAvrap themselves with their terms of the 
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first grace., with merit of congruence and merit of con- 
dignity. 163s Pagitt ChHstianogr. i. Hi. (1636) 179 They 
admit not of the merit of Congruence, condignity, nor works 
of Supererogation. 

5. Geom. = Congrubnot 2. 

1879 Henrici Geometry in Encycl, Brit.yi. 407/1 Adotible 
infinite number of lines, that is, all lines which satisfy two 
conditions, or which are common to two complexes, are said 
to form a cottgrttence of lines, e. g. all lines in a plane, or 
all lines cutting two curves, or all fines cutting a given curve 
twice.. It follows that all lines in which corresponding 
planes in two projective pencils meet form a congruence. 

6. Theory of Numbers. The relation between two 
mimbers which being divided by a third number, 
called the modulus, give the same remainder ; 
also an expression exhibiting two congruous quanti- 
ties in the form of an equation ; thus, A=B (_mod. 
F). See CORGHUENT 5. 

A congruence may be of any order, linear, quadratic, or 
other. The general type of a linear congruence is ax-¥ i=o 
(mod. P), where a, h, and P are given numbers, and x a 
number to be determined. 

[1801 C. F. GA.vssDis^.Aritlimet.(Lipsia&)§s$ Expressio- 
nem duas quantitates congruas exhibentem ad instar aequa- 
tionum, congruentiam vocamus.] jS^CnTcrsTAi. A Igehra, 
Gauss.. made the notion of Congruence the fundamental 
idea in his famous Disgvis{tio 7 ies Aritknieticsi. 

Congruency (kp’qgr«|ensi). [f. as prec. : see 

-ENOY.J 

1 . The quality or state of being congruent ; con- 
gruity. Of a congruency : sec prec. 2 b. 

1494 Fadyan Chron. vii. 370 They agreed to reste there 
styil, and that of a congruency, for they myght dwell in no 
lande where they shulde more suerly be defended. 1577 
Fenton Gold. Epist. 81 It appertaines to reason and 
congruenciej to exhibitc a few remedies, x686 Goad C elect. 
Bodies in. id. 47a The presence of the Planets aforesaid 
with the Sun, or their Conjunction, or if you will, Con- 
gruency, 
b. with pi. 

i6i§ Bp. Andrewes Serm. Nativity x. Though there want 
not divers other good congruencies why Christ should come 
from Bethlehem, x68x H. More Exp. Dan. iv. 129 note. 
Many congruencies with historical passages . . do notably 
confirm this Hypothesis. 

2 . Geom. A system of lines in which the para- 
meters have a two-fold relation, such as a system 
of lines each of which twice touches a given surface. 

1864 PniicKER Nevi Geom. of Space in Phil. Toyats. (1865) 
727 A ‘congruency’ contains all congruent rays of two com- 
plexes ; it may be regarded as their mutual intersection, 
Jbuf. 748 Such rays as belong to both linear complexes. . con- 
stitute a linear congruency of rays represented by the 
system of the two equations, 1874 G. Salmon Analytic 
Geom. ied,3)§468 Every oongruencyoflines may beiegaided 
as the system of tlie bitangents of a certain surface, vir, each 
line of the congruency is in general met by two consecutive 
fines, and the locus of the points of intersection is the surface 
in question. 

Congruent (k/J'qgrj-^ienl), a. [ad. L. con- 
gruent-em agieeing, consistent, congruous, pr. 
pple. of congruire : see Congbub v. (Also in 
mod.F.)] 

1 . Accordant, suitable, proper ;= Congruous i. 

1438-80 tr. Higden (Rolls) I, 293 A welle nye to the 
castelle Pascence, congruente to the vse of men, but not of 
women. iS4o_ELyoT Image Gov. (1356) 17 His temperate 
and sobre buying beyng thought of som men not agreable 
nor congruent to his majestee. a 163^ £. Jonson Discov, 
(1641) 1x9 The congruent and .harmonious fitting of parties 
in a .sentence. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 65 Considered in 
relation to each other, Marks are either Congruent or 
Repugnant, 1878 Lewes Study Psychol, (1879) Each 
new conclusion has to be . , dove-tailed iulo the rest, made 
congruent with the system of thought. 

t b. Correspondent in physical shape or form. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 35 The outer side of Talus is 
largely sinuated . . to the apt constitutyng of a seate con- 
gruent to the inner side of the lower Appendance of Fibula, 
1715 CiiEYNE Philos. Pritic. Relig. i, ii._§ 42 Very smooth 
and plain, or at least congruent Superficies. 

0. Of persons : Agreeing in action with. rare. 

1878 Tennyson Q. Mary iii. iv. But you, my Lord . . In 
clear and open day were congruent With that vije Cranmer 
in the accursed lie Of good Queen Catherine’s divorce. 

'|• 2 , = Congruous 2. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 9 After the siipputacion of 
euery yere congruent. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. i. It is therfore 
congruent and accordynge, that, etc. 1376 Baker Jewell 
of Health The congruent ^me of the dystillation of 

Yarrowe is. .about the ende of May. 1636 Jeanes Mixt. 
Schol. Div. 86 It was more congruent for thsword, the 
second person to be incarnate. . then the first person, .or the 
third. 211718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 638 It is not 
conmuent for a Philosopher to stutter and babble. 

+ 3 . 6^xB»«. = CdNGRUon8 4. Obs. 

1396 Sir J. Davies Orchestra xcii. For humble grammar 
first doth set the parts Of congruent and well according 
speech, 

4 . Geom. a. = C ongruous 6 . 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Concurring or Congruent 
Figures (in Geom.), are such as being laid one upon another, 
will exactly meet and cover one another, 17x5 Cheyne 
Philos. Princ. Relig. (J.l, These planes were so separated 
as to move upon a common side of the congruent squares, as 
an axis, 1883 Leudesdorf Cremofia's Prof. Geom. § 76 
Two figures are said to be congruent when the one may be 
superposed upon the other so as exactly to coincide with it. 

b. Cf. CONGHUENOE, CONGRUENOT. 

1864 PlUcker New Geom. of Space in Phil. Trans. (1863) 
727 A configuration maybe regarded as the mutual intersec- 
tion of three complexes, i. e. as the geometrical locus of 
congruent rays belonging to all three complexes. 


6 . Theory of Numbers. Said of two numbers which 
being divided by a third number, called the modu- 
lus, give the same remainder. 

Thus IS and 29 are congruent with respect to the modulus 7 ; 
whence e.g. it follows that the 15th and 29th of any month 
fall on the same day of the week. 

1889 Chrystal Algebra, If m be any positive integer 
whatever, which we call the modulus, two integers, M and 
N, which leave the same remainder when divided by m, are 
said to be congruent with respect to the modulus m. 

CO'Ugruently, adv. [f. prec. + la a 

congruent manner ; congruously. 

a 1328 Skelton Philip Sparmie (R.), Right conueniently 
And full congruentlye. x6oi Deacon & Walker Spirits ^ 
Divels 36 You cannot congruently conclude from thence 
any essentiall inherencie, 1631 Raleigh's Ghost 122 Opera- 
tions . . most congruently and orderly directed to their 
designed ends. 211718 Penn Treat. Oaths Wks. 1782 II. 
472 Which things Philo . . pursues to the same scale, very 
congruently in the gospel. 

Gougruism (kp-ggridz’m). Theol. [= F. con- 
gruisme, L. type *cong]'uismus, f. cottgru-us : see 
-ISM.] The doctrine of tbe Congraists, which 
derives the efficacy of grace from its suitability or 
adaptation to the character, nature, disposition, or 
other circumstances of the person called : it denies 
a gratia a se efficax, and affirms a grace relative to 
character, and more or less conditioned on will. 

1883 Arnold Cath. Diet. 3B4/1 Congruism has the ad- 
vantage of admitting the full force of scriptural texts which 
attribute the whole difference between sinner and saint to 
the grace of God, while at the same time there is no diffi- 
culty in reconciling it with belief in the freedom of the 
will, 

Co'Ugruist. Theol. [corresp. to F. congrtiiste 
Littre) : see prec. and -1ST.] One who holds the 
doctrine of Congruism; applied to one of the 
parties in the great controversy, which began c. 
1580 in the R. C. Ch., about the source and con- 
dition of the efficacy of grace. Also attrib. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Cottgrtuiy, The will, in the 
language of the congruists, does always infallibly, though 
voluntai-iiy, choose what appears best. 1S85 Arnold Cath. 
Diet. 3B4/[The three first of the Thomist propositions at e ad- 
mitted by that large number of Jesuit theologians known as 
Congruists, but they make the efficacity of grace depend, 
not on anything in the grace itself, but on the fact that it 
is given under circumstances which, as God foresees, are 
suitable to the dispositions of the recipient. Ibid. 385/2 
In 1613, Aquaviva, general of the Jesuits, lequired the 
members of his order to teach the doctrine on grace known 
asconguiism. Ibid. The MoUnist and Congruist theories 
are held by many theologians who are not Jesuits. 
Congrurstic, [f. prcc. +-ic.] Of the nature 
of, or peitaining to, congruism. 

1867 W. G. Ward Ess. (1884) II. 194 These great thinkers 
, . embrace what is commonly called the Molinistic or the 
Congruistic .system. 

Congruity (lc/ngr?7-ili). [ad. L. congniitdt-em 
(perh. iramed. througli F. congruite, 15th c. in 
Littrd), f. congru-us: see Congrub a. and -ity.] 

1. The quality of being congruous ; agreement or 
correspondence in character or qualities; con- 
formity, accordance, harmony. Const, loith, less 
usually to. 

1447 BoKENHAM,S'ej'M/;)'r(Roxb.) 10 This sexefold propyrte 
Of the margaryte, wych deuly longe To Seynt Margarete 
be congruyte Of siraylytude. 1608 Noeden Surs'. Dial 
241 Where there is a mutuall congruitie, there is seldome a 
voluntary seperation, 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci, xiv. 89 
Congruity of Opinions . . to oar natural constitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. 
II. xi. 63 Wit . . putting those [Ideas] together with Quick- 
ness and Variety, wherein can be found any Resemblance 
or Congruity. 176a Kame.s Elem. Crit. x. (1833) 165 It is 
dear from the very conception of the terms cotigntiiy and 
propriety that they are not applicable to any single object. 
1783 Paley Mor. Philos, iii. vH, The congruity of such a 
right [divorce] with the law of nature. 18^ J. Martineau 
Ess. II. 173 Accusations . . which have no congi-ulty with 
one another. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) II. ii. 16 
There is, at least, moral congruity between the outward 
goodness and the inner life. 

tb. Of physical substances : Correspondence of 
structure or molecular constitution (promoting 
union or mixture). Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 298 The reason is the Congruity of 
Bodies, which if it be more, maketh a perfecter imbibition 
and incorporation. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. i. 229 
Congruity, or aptitude and respondence betwixt the Sizes 
and Figures of Parts to be mixed. Ibid., They [two Oils] 
here imx and coagulate together, .by the Congruity of their 
receiving and intruding parts, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
s.v. 1727-31 Chambers Cyel., Congruity, in a lax^sense^ is 
used to express an aptitude, in some bodie.s, to unite or in- 
corporate ; by reason of some similitude or fitness of their 
figures. 

+ c. Fitness, aptness, aptitude. Obs. 

1639 H. More Immort. Soul ni. i. Axiom xxviii. There is 
a Triple Vital Congruity in the Soul, namely .Ethereal, 
Aereal, and Terrestrial. Ibid. lu. i, xxix, The Soul awakes 
orderly into these vital Congruities, not passing from one 
extreme to another without any stay in the middle. 1684 
Charnocx Attrib, Godix. (1834) 1.^718 The second Person 
had the greatest congruity to this work. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1694) I. 117 This Hunger and Thirst after 
Righteousness is the very same to the Life of the Soul, as 
that Organical Aptness is to the Life of the Body : It is 
the Congruity of the Soul, in order to Spiritual Life. 1882 
Shortkousb j. In^lesant I, u. 36 His master’s Rosicrudan 
theories. .of the vital congruity. 


d. (with//.) An instance or point of agreement, 
correspondence, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adv.Learti. ii. iv. § 2 By these insinuations 
and congruities [of poesy] with man’s nature and pleasure. 
1790 Paley Horie Paul, ii, ii. The author of a forgery, who 
sought to gain credit to a spurious letter by congruities, 
depending upon the time and place in which the letter was 
supposed to be written, 1864 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. 

§ 262 There must exist between all organisms and their 
environments certain congruities. 

2. Self-accordance, harmony of the parts of a 
whole, coherence. 

1827 Carlyle Richter Misc. (1857) I. 17 The congruity of 
Richter’s belief. 1868 Stanley Westm. Abb.'w. 330 When 
we contrast the irregularities of Westminster Abbey with 
the uniform congimty of Salisbury. _i874 Blackie Self 
Cult. 13 The historian, indeed, cannot invent his facts, but 
he must, - dispose them with a grac^ul congruity. 

3. Accoriiance a. with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable; b. with the circumstances, facts ot 
surroundings ; suitableness to the requirements of 
the case; fitness, propriety. fPhr. Of in {good) 
congruity. 

1530 Timdale Practice of Prelates Wks. (1373) 374 He 
could not of good congruitie but reward his old cbaplaine, 
2! 1333 More On the Passion WI{S._ 1335/2 By a certayne 
concomytaunce folowynge of conuenient congruitye. a x6oo 
Hooker (J.\ With what congruity doth the church of Rome 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to the church of 
Christ ? 1670 Walton Life of_ Wotton, As himself said of 
Sir Philip Sidney's wit, that it was the very measure of 
congruity. 1756 Burke Suld. ^ B, in. § 11 The affixing^the 
name of beauty to proportion, congruity, and perfection. 
1830 Carlyle Latter-d Pamph. vi. (1872) 199 The Laws of 
this Universe . . are fixed by the everlasting congruity of 
things. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 127 Voltaire's ever- 
present sense of congruity. . upon the tragic stage. 

1 4. Gram. Agreement or concord ; hence, gram- 
matical correctness or propriety of speech. Obs. 

1393 Gower Co 7 tf. III. 136 Gramaire first hath for to teche 
To speke upon congruite. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. 
xxi. We were let in, by hygh auctoryte Of the ryght noble 
dame Congruyte. 1330 Palsgr. Introd. 29 And for the same 
cause [euphony] breke they somtyme the congruite betwene 
the substantyve and the adjectyve. 1370 Ascham Scholem, 
(Arb.) 94 All the bard congniitics of Grammer. a 1656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Whs., L^(i66o) ai The congruity of my Latin 
(in respect of their perfect Barbarisme). _ 1706 Phillips, 
Congruetice or Congruity . .’tis properly said of a Theme, or 
Discourse, in which there is no Fault committed contrary 
to Grammar-Rules. So Bailey 1730-6. 

5. Theol, a. {Doctrine of Merit^ With the 
Schoolmen, the condition of its being 'congruous’ 
that God should confer the ‘first grace’ in re- 
sponse, and in ‘ a certain equality of proportion 
to the performance of good works by man. Op- 
posed to CONniGNITT. 

Representing L. cotigruitas, used by Aquinas in stating 
that while 'condignity' can be attributed to meritorious 
works only as they proceed from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, it yet ‘seems congruous that a man, working ac- 
cording to his own virtue or power, should be recompensed 
by God according to the excellency of His virtue,' itummn 
Theol, Prim. Sec. cxiv, Art, iii. Hence the expressions 
meritmn ex congruo, tneritum congrui ‘merit (arising) out 
of congruity ', ‘merit ofcongruity' ; tnereri {gratiam, etc.) 
de congruo ‘to merit (grace, etc.) from or of congruity*. 
(Some late writers have apparently confused the last with 
the ‘ congruity of efficient grace’ in b.) 

Articles of Relig, xii, Woikes done before the grace 
of Christe . . are not pleosaunt to God . . neither do th el make 
menne mete to receiue Grace, or (as the Schole aucthoures 
sale) deserue Grace of congruitie [L. neqne graliant, lit 
multi vacant, de coftgneo merentur\ 1570 Foxe A. M, 
25 So that those works male be meritorious, and of con- 
gruitie obteine grace. 1625 Ussiier Atism. Jesuit 491 From 
what fountaine the Schoole-men did deriue their doctrine 
of workes preparatorie, meriting grace by way ofCongruetie, 
though not of Condignitie. xfe3 W. Pemble Jusiificaiiofi 
(1629) 31 What then are merits of congruity? Such workes 
whereto wages is not due by any justice. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol, 11. 39 But some of them .say, that the Gospel it 
self, yea and the first special Grace, is given to men upon 
merit of congruity, though not of condignity. 2:1707 
Beveridge On 39 Art. art. xiii, As we cannot do anything 
which it is just God should rewaid, and so deserve Grace 
of condignity : so neither can we do anytliingwhich it is fit 
and meet God should reward, and so deserve grace of Con- 
gruity. 1841 J. H. Newman Tract xc. S 3 To deserve de 
congruo or of congruity, is to move the divine regaid, not 
from any claim upon' it, but from a certain fitness or suit- 
ableness : as for instance it might be said that dry wood 
had a certain disposition of fitness towards heat which green 
wood had not. 1836 Bp. H. Browne Oft 39 Articles Art. 
X, It being agreeable to His nature and goodness to bestow 
grace on those who make such [unassisted] efforts. _ En- 
deavours then on the part of man to attain to godliness 
were by the schoolmen said to deserve grace de congruo, 
of cmgruiiy. 

b. {Doctrine of Grace.) The suitability or 
adaptation of divine grace to the character, nature, 
disposition, or other circumstances of the person 
called, to which some theologians attribute its 
efficacy (see Congbdism) ; ‘ the efficacy of grace 
which acts while at the same time preserving the 
action of the free will ’ (Littr^). A term belong- 
ing to the great controversy on Grace between the 
Dominicans and the Jesuits, which began c. 1580 . 

Cf. St. Aug. Ad Simplic. i, § 13 Illi enim elect! qui con- 
gruenter vocati: illi autem qui non congruehant neque 
contemperabantur vocation!, non elect!, quia non secuti, 
quamvis vocati . . Cujus [Deus] miseretur, sic eum vocat, 
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quomodo scit «i congrucre ut vocantem non respiiat. 
Ffselos CEuvres (1S20) III. 253 La grace qu’on appelle 
congrue trouve dans sa coiigniitt; une veritable cfFicace. 
<'i65oT.(.>ood'\vin EaJi. /;//Vs.Setm. 23 BuC the Jesuits as- 
cribe it [efticacious grace] all unto a congruity; that is, that 
llud doth take a man at an advantage, spieth out a time 
nheiein, a man being under such and such circumstances 
and coiibiderations, he may certainly convei t him. a 1680 
J, Corbet Free AciFns iii. .\xii. (16S3I 43 Receptivity and 
congruity for Grace doth not always lye in mens fair car- 
riage. 1727-5* Cii«iBERS CycL, The system of congruity 
in matters of grace. 1855 Kss. Intuitfse Moreih 104 w/r, 
Molina .. affirmed that Predestination was founded upon 
God's foreknowledge of the merits of the elect, to whom 
He accords grace of congruity; His scieutia media en- 
abling Him to foresee the future contingents arising from 
the nature and circumstances of His creatures, 
f 6. Geom. Coincidence ; exact agreement in 
superposition ; capability of being exactly super- 
posed. Obs, [mea,L. congntere=\Xi coincide.] 

1656 tr. Hobled Elem. Philos. 118391183 Th^ can be no 
congruity between a strait line and a line that is continually 
crooked. 1755 Johnson S.V., (In geometry.) Figures or lines 
which exactly correspond, when laid over one another, are 
in congruity. 

Congruly (-li, -lielie’' , var. Congruelt. Obs. 
’t* Co'UgXXllua'te, "!>• Obs, rare. [?f. L. con- 
together little heap, hillock.] ?To 
gather into a heap or heaps. 

siK Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 153 A red solution of it in 
the sane acid was only congmmated. 

[Congrmaent. An error in J. founded on a 
misprint for congruent in an ed. of Ben Jonson (see 
Congruent i, quot. 1637). Corrected by Todd, 
but repeated anew in some recent Dictionaries.] 
Congruous (kd‘qgr«|as), a. [f. L. congne-us 
(see Congrue a.) + -oua.] 

1 . Agreeing or corresponding in character or 
qualities ; accordant, conformable, agreeable, suit- 
able, in harmony. Const, to (t “|*yor), now 
usually with. 

1599 Life Sir T. More in C Wordsworth Arti Biog. 11833) 
II 183 All the parts of his bodie were in good proportion, 
and congruous as a man could wish. s6»a Sparrow Bh. 
Cow. Pjvyer<x66s) a2s How congruous the Lord's day is 
for such a work. 16^ Jeanes Jiliect. SchoL Div. 8g It is 
congruous unto Divine Justice, that satisfaction should he 
given to God, etc, 1659 B. Harris Parimats Iron Age 30 
The doctrine was . .no wise congruous with that of the foure 
Primitive ^s. *782 Kames Elew. Crit. x, (1S33) 164 

No discipline is more suitable to man, nor more congruous 
to the dignity of his nature. 179a Eesid. in France (1797) 
I. jsa This is all congruous with the system of the day. 
1834 Goon Study of Med. (ed. 4) IV. 168^ In Congruous 
Twinning, or ordinary twin cases, in which there is no 
disparity of size between the two. a 1878 Lewes Study 
Psychol. (1879) 146 What is congruous with well-being, what 
in the ancient phrase is 'according to nature*. 1883 A. 
Roberts 0 , T. Sevis. ii. 33 It contains narratives . , so 
congruous to the circumstances of the history. 

tb. Corresponding in physical structure or 
molecular constitution. Cf. Congruity i b. 

1664 Power Exf. Philos, in. 157 Certain extrinsecal 
particles, which approching to the ston^ and finding con- 
gruous pores, and inlets therein, are chanuel'd through it. 
1674 Grew Auat. Plants Lect. i. 232 And may serve to mix 
such Bodies, as through the small number of their con- 
CTUons parts, are hardly mingleable any other way. Jbid., 
To mix them by mediation of some third , . Body, which may 
be congruous in part to them both. 

2 . Corresponding or agreeable a, to what is 
right, reasonable, or becoming; b. to the facts or 
existing circumstances ; suited to tie requirements 
of the case : fitting, suitable, appropriate, in place. 

1631 Govce God's Amwsui. ^ 78. 330 This is a congruous 
sense, and true in the substance of it. 1659 Fart, Speech 
Other Ho. i It is but congruous it should consLst of Mem- 
bers without family. *677 ( 5 ai.e Crt, Gentiles II. 111. Pref., 
The Stoics cal that which is done according to the obe- 
dience of Reason and Virtue upomiKou nai Ka6r)K0v, coii- 
gmous and convenient. 1750 tr. Leonardnd Mirr. Stones 
33 That it be in a congruous and fitting place. 1768 Pen- 
nant Zool, I. 139 As the names . .do by no means suit their 
colors, we have taken the liberty of changing them to others 
more congruous. 1804 Abp. Laurence Led. iv, A 

grant, which it is con^uoiis in Him to give. x86i Wright 
Ess. Archaol. II. xviii. 123 The side ornaments are not 
very congruous grotesques. 

3 . Self- accordant, coherent, having internal agree- 
ment or harmony of parts. 

X753 Smouext Ct. Fathom llx, Had not her tale been 
congruous, consistent, and distinct. z85z D. Garbbtt B<^le 
Led. 43 The subject of the revelation is single and con- 
gruous throughout. i86a Thornburv Turner I. ag6 Of 
course, the city is no more African than it is Esquimaux ; 
still it is a congruous dream. 

+ 4 . Of language ; Observing the rules of concord, 
grammatically correct. Cf. Congruity 4. 

1637-50 Row Hist. AiV^[i84a)5o That, .none he admitted 
to that function of the holie Ministrie but they who under- 
stand Latin, and can speake congruous Latin. 0x64$ 
HowBii. Lett. 11650) II. 83, I am of opinion that the pure 
congruous grammatical! Latine was never spoken in ehher 
of them [France or Spain] as avulgarvemacnlar Language, 
5 . TheoL Congruous grace [me(l.L, gratia con- 
grua, F. grdee caHgrtte\ : ‘grace proportioned to 
the effect which it is to produce, or to the dis- 
position of him who receives it’ (Littre) ; efficient 
grace ; congruous vocation, effectual calling. Cf. 
CONGRUMY 5 b. 
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1683 J. Corbet Free Actions jii. xx, 41 Congruous Grac^ 
By congruous is meant that which is so thoroughly adapted 
to the effect that it will follow infallibly though freely : but 
Grace meerly sufficient, may be ordinarily not so throughly 
adapted to the effect, /hid.. Congruous Vocation, in which 
there is a Divine gracious Influx upon the Faculty.. by 
which the Will is infallibly earned to the saving effect. 

'I' 6. Geom- Coincident ; capable of being exactly 
superposed. Obs. 

1656 tr. Hohhes' Eletn. Philos, yi.xw. § 6 If it incline any 
way, it will do more than touch it ; that is, it will either be 
congruous to it, or it will cut it. 1660 Bovle Neiu Exp. 
Phys. Mech. xxxi. 229 If the exquLsitly polish’d surfaces of 
two flat peeces of marble he so congruous to each other that 
from their mutuall application there will result an immedi- 
ate contact. 

7 . Theory of numbers. Characterized by congru- 
ence ; CoNGRDENT 5. 

[1801 C. F. Gauss Disgt. Arithmd. § i Si numerus a. 
numerorum i, c differentiam metitur, b et c secundum a 
congrui dicuntur.] 1859 H. J. S. Ssuth Theory of Numbers, 
Brit. Assoc. Hep., If the difference between A and B be 
divisible by a number P, A is said to be congruous to B for 
the modulus P. 

CongrnOTlsly (k^-ggri/issli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 ,] In a congruous manner, in congruity. 

1 . In a manner that agrees or corresponds ; ac- 
cordantly, conformably. Const, to, with. 

1656 Hardy St. yohn Iviii. (1863) 375/1 More conwuously 
to this present scripture. 1697 South Serm. Job xxii. 2 
[Merit] such, that God would not act sutably, and_ con- 
gruously, to the Equity and Goodness of his Nature, if He 
should notreward it. 1861 F, Hall in yottrtt. As.Soc. Bengal 
4 Congruously with such avoidance of an invidious term. 

2 . In a manner that fits the circumstances ; suit- 
ably, fitly, appropriately. 

ax6ig Fotherby .itJteom, l x. § 4(1622)103 Neither of 
which points can congruously be held by him that holdeth 
■There is no God. 1675 Baxter Caih. Theol. 1. in. 84 Or 
must we not more congruously say, that, etc. 1865 Pall 
MallG. 21 Oct. 5 Whether four millions of their rsme. .could 
mingle harmoniously and congruously in the social system 
of the country, 

>l- 3 . With grammatical correctness, correctly. 

1643 Howell For. Trcai. (Arb.) 26 To speake French in- 
telligibly, roundly, and congruously. 1652 Evelyn State of 
Fr. Misc. Writ. (1805) 43 The tongue of the country, .ought 
to be understood peifitctly, written congruously, and spoken 
intelligently. 

Co'ugfrnousuess. [f. as prec. -f- -NESS.] The 
state or quality of being congruous; congruity, 
harmonious relation. 

1730-6 in Bailey (foliol, 1888 Sat. Rev. 10 Nov. 565/2 
Miss Cobbe will not allow any congruousness between 
science and morality. 

tCongU'staole, a. Ohs.rare-\ [f. Con- + 
Gustable.] Having a like taste or flavour. 
c 164s Howell Lett. (1655) II. Iv. 69 In the Countrey of 
Province toward the Pyrenies in Languedoc ther are wines 
congustable with those of Spain. 

f( Con gusto. Mils. [It,] With taste : cf. Con 
frep. 

Congy, obs. f. Congee. 

Congyra'tion. rare—'^. [cf. L. congyrdre to 
make a circle (about).] Manifold gyration. 

1825 Neva Monthly Mag. XIII. 104 His cravat . . for the 
aiMlitude of its folds, and the variety of its congyrations. 

Conhydrine (Kfhhai-drain). Chem. [£Con(ine) 
+ HroR(ATE) -h -INB ; see quot. 1863-72.] An 
alkaloid existing, together with conine, in the 
flowers and ripe seeds of Coniuni mactilattim, and 
crystallizing in iridescent laminae; also named 
ConhydLxia. 

1863-72 Watts D itf.CAwN. II. I Conhydrine CjHitNO,. 
this alkaloid has the composition of a hydrate of conine 
Cs His N . H2 p. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 587 Conhydria is 
strongly alkaline, and maybe sublimed in colourless prisms. 

Conia (koumia). Chem. [f. L. conium, hemlock 
+ -lA (ending of ammonia')!\ = Conine. 
i84a_ E. Turner Chem. (ed. 7) 1133 Conirine, Syu. Conia, 
Cicutine; Discovered by Gieseke, hut first obtained pure 
by Geiger. 1876 Harley Mtd. Med. 585 The leaf rubbed 
with solution of potash gives out strongly the odour of conia. 
' 1 * Oo'niating, vbl. sb. Obs. nonce-wd, [With 
reference to L, ciconia stork.] Used to express the 
noise made by storks. 

o!i6y3 Urquhart Rabelais in. adii. 107 The..drintling of 
Turkies, coniating of Storks. 

Couic (kfi’nik), a. and sb. Also 6 -ike, -yke, 
7 — iq.ue, 7-8 iok. [mod. ad, Gr. kojvik- 6 s cone- 
shaped, f. kSivos cone : see -ic. Cf. F. conique (not 
in Cotgr. 1611).] 

A. adj. 1 . Having the form of a cone; cone- 
shaped, Conical. 

16*4 Selden Titles Hon. 130 [Heraclius* Crown] being ot 

f old, and raisd with variety of conique plates. 1647 H. 
loRE So}tg of Soul i.iiL vL (R.), An anvile form’d in conick 
wise. 7706 Lond. Gas, No. 4am/^ Letters Patents for En- 
lightening the Suburbs of London. , by new invented Lights 
or Lamps, called Conic-Lamjps. (772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 
IV. 1226 A succession of conic hills. 1854 Woodward Mol- 
lusca II. 318 Shell oblong; right valve with a curved, conic 
tooth in front of the . . cartilage-pit. 1870 Hooker Stud, 
Flora 387 Styles 3, conic, persistent 
2 . Of or pertaining to a cone. Conic section ; a 
figure formed by the section of a right circular 
cone by a plane ; a plane curve of the second 
degree. 


CONIOHALOITE. 

If the inclination of the cutting plane to the axis of the 
cone be greater than that of the edge of the cone, the sec- 
tion is an Ellipse (with the circle as a particular case when 
the plane is perpendicular to the axis); if less, a Hyper- 
bola; if the plane be parallel to the edge, a Parabola. 
(The pair of intersecting .straight lines formed by a section 
thiough the vertex— strictly a particul^ case of the hyper- 
bola-Lis not usually reckoned as a conic .section.) 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 31 Our fourth Pyramidall, or Conike 
line. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, iii. 187 The Forming of 
Conick Sections in Dioptricks . . accounted as insuperable 
difficulties. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Conical. . as Co?iick 
Sections, i. e. the three Sections or Divisions of a Cone, 
call’d Ellipsis, Hyperbola and Parabola. 1714 Barrow's 
317 This method don’t suppose the conic surface, .to 
consist of as many parallel circumferences perpetually in- 
creasing from the vertex, or decreasing from the base. 1807 
Hutton Course Math. II. 93 There arise five different 
figures or sections, namely, a triangle, a circle, an ellipsis, 
an hyperbola, and a parabola : the three last of which only 
are peculiarly called Conic Sections. *866 Proctor Hand- 
bk. Stars 18 The projection is a closed cuive, which (being 
a conic section) must be either a circle or an ellipse. 

3 . Comb., as conic-billed. 

1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 125 Tribe 
Conirostres. Conic-billed Birds. 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. Conics : that branch of Geometiy which 
treats of the cone and the figures formed by plane 
sections of it. (Now regarded as the pi. of 2, as 

conic sections.) 

157* Digges Pantom. Pref. A ij, A number of rules and pre- 
ceptes, gathered out of Euclide, Archimedes and Appolonius 
Pergeus his Conykes. C1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) loo 
The science of Conics^ is of the highest utility. Mod. 
Analytical and Geometrical Conics. 

2 . A conic section : see A>2. 

1879 Salmon Conic Sections xiiii. (ed. 6) 226 Two conics 
cannot have more than four points common. 1885 Leudes- 
DORF Cremmia's Prof Geom. 15 The curve which is homo- 
logical with a circle is a conic. 

Coxiica>l (kfi'nikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Having the form of a cone ; cone-shaped. 

1370 Billingslev Euclid xi. Def. xvii. 318 A Conicall 

superficies. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 59 
That determinate Conical shadow of the Earth, which is 
Night. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 323 Burial under Conical 
hillocks, .was sure veiwancient. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth 569 The conical summit is covered with grass. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 448 Jaws armed with a row of 
conical teeth. _ 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 189. 1880 Gray 

Struct. Bot. iii. § i. 31 note. Taproots are said . , to be . . 
Conical, when tapering regularly, .as in carrots. 

2 . Of, pertaining, or relating to a cone. 

Conical point', a singular point on a surface at which the 

tangent lines form a cone, f Conical section (also c. line ) ; a 
Conic section {obs.). Conical projedion : a method of pro- 
jection (in maps, etc.) in which a part of a spherical surface 
15 projected upon the surface of a tangent or secant cone 
which is then ' developed ‘ or unrolled into a plane. Conical 
refraction : refraction in which a ray is converted into a 
hollow cone of light, 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 34 By Wheles . . Conicall Section- 
lines., at pleasure, maybe drawen.^ *635 N. Carfenter 
Geog. Del n. v._ 70 By a Conicall ]ine wee vnderstaiid a 
crooked line which diners from a circle, in as much as it 
keeps not alwayes an equal distance from the center. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 16 What the Theorists in 
Conical Sections demonstrate. *665-6 Phil. Trans, I. 105 
This motion is Conical and.. by the Conick path all the 
Phenomena of Comets can be readily solved. x8xa Wodd- 
house Astron. xxxv. 336 At the extremity, or conical point 
of the Earth’s shadow. 1866 Proctor IJandhk. Sias-s 32 
To form separate maps of small parts of the heavens . . no 
method combines simplicity of construction with correctness 
so satisfactorily as the conical projection. *871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) II. viii, 107 As in the case of Conical Re- 
fraction . . it actually forces upon our attention phenomena 
which no other eye had previously seen. *874 Salmon Geom. 
of 2 Dim. (ed. 3) 2x3 Through a conical point on a surface 
can be drawn an infinity of Tines which will meet the surface 
in 3 coincident points, and these will all be on a cone of the 
second degree, *884 C. Smith Solid Geom. S 207 When the 
tangent lines a,l any point of a surface form a cone, the point 
is called a conical point. 

3 . Comb., as conical-shaped, adj, 

*868 Q. Victoria Life Highl. 145 A curious conical- 
shaped hill. 

Conicalit'y. rare, [f, prec. -i- -ity.] = Coni- 

OALNBBB. In some mod. Diets. 

Conically (kp-nikali), adv. [f. prec. -h-LY2.] 
In a conical form or manner; like a cone. 

*66* Boyle Spring of Air (J.), A watering pot, shaped 
conically, or like a sugar loaf, a *691 — Wks. (1772) HI. 
641 iR.) An almost conically shaped weight of lead. 1786 
Cavallo in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 9 A piece of., paper 
rolled up coniiially, and having at its apex an aperture. 
1866 Tate Brit. Mollushs iii. 34 The shell . . is conically 
oval. *872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xiii. 193 A telescope . . 
haying a motion carrying the tube conically round a mean 
position. 

CO'UCaluess. The quality of being conical. 

. *755 in Johnson, Mozley Ess. (1878) II. 366 There 
IS nothing beyonii their squareness and conicalness. 

Coniclialcite (kpnikse'lsait). Mfin. [Named 
by Breithaupt, 1849, konichalcit ; f. Gr. Kovia 
‘ dust ’, etc., here in sense ‘ powdered lime ’ + 
Xa\«( 5 s copper -1- -ite.] A green hydrous phosphate 
and arseniate of lime and copper. 

*850 in Dana Min. 327. *868 Ibid. 563 Couichaldte '. 

reniform and marine, resembling malachite. Colour, pis- 
tachio-^reen, inclining to emerald green. 

Oomcine. Obs. synonym of Conine, 

[*838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 276 Conicina. .is 
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next to hydrocyanic acid, the most virulent poison at 
present known.] 18^2 E. Turner Chein. (ed. 7) 1155 Coni- 
cine is more soluble in cold than in hot water. 

Couicity; (k<jni-sili). rare—\ [f. CoNio a. + 
-ITY ; cf. eUipticity^ The quality of being conical, 
conicalness. 

1874 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (ed. 2I 49 The conicity is gener- 
ally much greater in one eye than the other. 1883 T. 
Holmes Swg. (ed. 3) II. 30 Excision of a large segment of 
the iris.. has been tried in conical cornea, mth the hope 
that the conicity might lessen after it. 

Couico> (kp'niko), before a vowel sometimes 
conic- [Gr.woviKo-], combining form of CONio a., 
joined adverbially with adjectives denoting shape ; 
= Conically-, with a tendency to being conical ; 
as Conico - cylindrical, conically - cylindrical, 
nearly cylindrical, but slightly tapered like a cone ; 
Conico-bemispherical, nearly hemispherical, bnt 
with a tendency toward the conical; so conico- 
elongate, conico-ovate {conic-ovate'), conico-snlmlate. 

1852-9 Todd CycL Anat. IV. 1227/2 The largest [tuber- 
cles] are conico-cylindrical flat. 1826 Kirby & Sf. Entomol. 
III. 220 This [cocoon] is ovate or conico-ovate. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 420 Carex vcsicaria . . perigynia large spread- 
ing conic-ovoid inflated. 1848 Dana Zooph, 139 Conico- 
.subhemispherical. .sides concentrically wrinkled. 
Conicoid (kp'nikoid). Geom. [f. CoNic -h -oiD, 
after ellipsoid, etc.] In Solid Geometry : A surface 
of which every plane section is a conic (see CoNio 
B. 2) ; a surface of the second degree, a quadric 
surface or quadric: e.g. a sphere, ellipsoid, cone, 
paraboloid, or hyperboloid. 

1863 Frost & Wolstcnholme Solid Geom. § 204^ A sur- 
face of the second degree shall in future be denominated a 
Conicoid. Ibid. § 205 Properties of conicoids, etc. 1865 Alois 
Solid Geom, v. § 52 Surfaces who.se equations are of the 
second degree in Qe, y, e) are called Quadrics, or, follow- 
ing the analogy of the terms ellipsoid, etc., Conicoids, z88o 
G. S. Carr Synopsis I. § 5399 A conicoid is a surface every 
plane section of which is a conic. 

II Couicopoly (kfjnik|j'p(yi3i). Anglo-Indian. 
[Corruption of Tamil Canakha-pi' llai account- 
man {piUai child, person).] A native clerk or 
wiiter in the Madras Presidency. (Yule.) 

x68o Govt. Rec, FoH St. George at Sept. nt. 34 (V. Snppi) 
The Governour. .went the circuit of Madi-as ground, which 
was described by the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others . . that 'its impossible to he knowne to 
any others, tr. Ziegenhalg's Lett. ii. 55 (Y.) We main- 
tain seven Kanakappel, or Malabarick writers. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog, II. 349 The conicopoly, to keep the account.s 
of the village. 187a H. JF. Coleuiuge Xavier’s Rife II. 24 
(Y.) You must appoint in each village or station fitting 
teachers and Cnnacopoly, as we have already arranged. 

IlConiditUU (kdni'dizlm). Bot. 1 ? 1 . conidia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ic 6 vis dust, as if representing a dim. 
*KovlSioy.'] A uiiicellitlar asexual reproductive 
body occurring in certain fungi. 

1870 Bentley Rot. 378 The.so conidia may bo regarded as 
a fourth kind of reproductive organ. i88z Vines Sachs' 
Bat. 233 All other unicellular and non-.sexual organs of re- 
production we sliall not term spores, but gonidia or conidia. 

Plence Coni-dial a,, of, or pertaining to, of the 
nature of or relating to a conidium or conidia. 
Gonldll'feroua a. [L. -/er bearing + -ous], Conl- 
dlo'plioxous [Gr. -fopos bearing -1- -ous], bear- 
ing conidia. Coni'dloid a., of the form or cha- 
racter of a conidium. Goni'dlopliore, a stalk or 
branch of the mycelium bearing conidia. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 73 Only conidial forms of higher fungi. 
Ibid. 74 Which is really the conidiiferous form of Erysiphe, 
Ibid. 73 The species found on dead insects, .are merely the 
conidiophores ofspecie.s of Torrubia. x88a Vines Saehd 
Hot. 264 The m.ass. .which Alls up the .space between the 
conidia in the conidiophore of the Muconni. 

Oonie, obs. f. Cony. 

Conieger, Conie-grey, var. ff, Contger, Obs., 
rabbit-warren. 

Conifer (koumifar). Bot. [mod. ad. L. conifer 
cone-bearing, f. con-tts cone + -fer bearing. So F. 
conifbre. Instead of the popular plural conifers, 
the scientific Coniferce is often used.] A plant be- 
longing to the Coni/erK, a large and important 
order of gymnospermous exogens, comprising trees 
(mostly evergreen) bearing cones. 

[1398 Tkevisa Barth, Dc P. R, xvii. xxiv, (1495) 617 
Cypresse are nnmyd and callid Conefore.] 1851 G. A. 
Mantell Petrifactions 53 The conifers are all arborescent, 
1867 Emerson May-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 420 Three 
conifers, white, pitch, and Norway pine, xSya Da.sent 
Three to Otte I. 20 Smooth lawns on which rare shrubs and 
conifers flourished. 

Coniferiu (k^ni-ferin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-IN.] ‘ A glucoside occurring in the cambium of 

coniferous woods ’ (Watts). 

X867 Phamtaceut. Jrnl. Ser. n, VIII. 465 Pure Coniferin 
forms slender needles of a silky lustre. X879 Watts Diet, 
Chem. 3rd Suppl,, The crystals of coniferin contain 
Cio H22 Os+jH aO. 

Coniferous (kzmi-feras), a. Bot. [f. L. conifer 
(see above) + -00s.] Bearing cones ; belonging to 
the botanical order Conifeiie (see Conipek) ; per- 
taining to or consisting of conifers. 

1684 Evelyn ^Iva .xxi. (R.l, Resinacious and coniferou.s 
trees, <ix68a Sir T. Browne Tracts 64 The Cedar of 
Libanus is a coniferous tree, bearing cones or cloggs, X834 

Voi. II. 


R. Mudie B 7 it. Birds (1841) II. 71 To nestle high in the 
coniferous trees. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner, 
SIS These relations, .appear most clearly and simply in the 
Coniferous woods. 

Coniform (kju-nil^im), a. [On L. type edni- 
formis, f. cou-ns Cone : see -form.] Having the 
form of a cone ; cone-shaped. 
c X790 Kirwan cited by Webster 1828. x8ii J. Pinkerton 
Petral. I. 63 Grand coniform elevations, whose slopes and 
sides are loaded with little conical summits. 

Conig, obs. f. Cony. 

Conigare, -gree, -grie, var. ff. Conyoer, Obs., 
rabbit-warren. 

Conimbrum, erron. form of Conundrum. 

II Con impeto. Mtts. Pt.] With impelus : cf. 
Cqvi prep. 

Coniue, coniine (kJnmsin, kJu*nij3in). Chem. 
Also coueine. [f. L. coni-um, Gr, Kuiveiov hem- 
lock + -IN.] An alkaloid (Cg H15 N) which forms 
the poisonous principle of hemlock {Conintn maett- 
lahnn) ; it is an oily liquid, with a peculiar suffo- 
cating odour, and violently poisonous, producing 
paralysis of the terminations of the motor nerves, 
and consequent asphyxia. Also conia, conicine. 

X83X J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 316 Coniin possesses 
the following properties. 188a Waits Diet. Chem. II. 2 
Conine exists in combination with acids in all parts of the 
hemlock-plant, but most abundantly in the fruit alittle before 
maturity, atti'ib. 1878 tr. Ziemsse/t’s Cycl. Med, XVII. Bt8 
As a general rule, cardiac pulsation is retarded in coniine- 
poisoning. 

Coning, obs. f. Cony. 

Coni-nquinate, bad form for Cotnqutnate. 

1609 Davies Christ’s Cross {y&jO 28 (D.) Though .siunes 
.sores it oft coninquinate. 

t Co'niocyst. Bot. Obs. [mod, f. as next -l- Gr. 
KiioTis bladder, Cyst.] ‘A closed spore-case re- 
sembling a tubercle, and conLaining a mass of 
spores’ Treas. Bot. 1866. 

II Coniomycetes (kp:nii7|mais/‘t2z), sh.pl. Bot. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ttovia, icovi-s, dust -i- pTuicqs (pi. 
/ibieijTes) mushroom; introd. by Nees von Eseii- 
bcck, 1817.] A group of fimgi, so named from 
their dusty spores. The division is no longer re- 
tained, its members being distributed among other 
groups. Hence Gouiomyce'tous a. 

x866 Treas, Bot, 321 The dark soot-like patchc.s .so com- 
mon on old rails and dead wood are formed mostly by these 
dingy coniomycetes. xSya W. Aitkin Sc, ijl- Tract, Med, 
(ed. 6 ) I. 2x0 Reproductive cells or fruU.s may be of nt least 
thiee difTerenl forms in coniomycetous fungi. 1874 Cooke 
Fungi 70 Two families, in one of which tlie dusty spore.s 
are the prominent feature, and hence termed Coniomycetes. 
Ibid. 36 The Coniomycetous parasite.s on living plants. 
Comospermons (k^wniaspa-imns), a. Bot, [f. 
as prec. -f- Gr. -(tvepp-os, from aitippa seed + -ous.] 
Of fungi ; Having spores resembling dust. 

X874 Cooke Fungi 67 The dusty ma.ss of spores tends 
more towards the Coniomycetes, this being characterized 
as the coniospermous sub-family. 

Coniroster (konnirp-stsi). 2lool. [ad, F. coni- 
rostre, ad. mod.L. ednirostris, f. edmts cone + Ros- 
trum beak, bill.] A member of the Conirostres, a 
group of insessorial birds having a conical bill. 

1842 Branoe Diet. Sci., Cofiirosiers, Conirostres. .includ- 
ing those which have a thick robust conical beak, as the 
crows and finches. 1847 in Craig. 

So Gonlro'stral a., conical-billed. 

c 1840 .Swainson is cited by Webster 1864. 

ConisaiLce, -sante, -see, -sor, obs. if. Cogni- 
zance, etc, 

t Couistery. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conisterium, 
a. Gr. Koviarriptov place covered with dust, f. kuvis 
dust, ashes.] (See quot.) 

x6S7 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 486 The inferiour [part of 
fuinace] receives the ashes, and is thence called the cinerist 
. .or conistery. 

Conite (kownnit). Min. [?f. Gr, k6vis, Kovla 
dust, ashes -b -ite.] A variety of Doeomite con- 
taining a large proportion of carbonate of mag- 
nesia ; in colour ash-gray or greenish gray. 

x8oB in T. Allan Names Min. 23. x8x8 Blackw. Mag. 
HI. 473 He [Maccullocb] has given to it, from its leading 
character, the name of conite. 

II Coxdum (kdimai’nm). [ad. L. conmni, a. Gr. 
Koivtwv hemlock.] a. Bot. The Umbelliferous 
genus to which the common Hemlock, C. inacu- 
latum, belongs. B. Med. The hemlock or its ex- 
tract as a drug. c. atirib. 

x86a N. Syd, Soc. Year-bk. of Med. 142 The extract of 
conium seed.s is twenty times as strong as that of the leaves. 
x8fl6 Treas. Bot, I, 32a Medicinally conium has been used 
for promoting the absorption of tumours. 1872 J. H. Ben- 
net Text-hk. Phys, 371 Conium paralyses the motor and 
sensitive spinal nerves. X887 T. L. Bronton Text-bk. 
Pharmacol, (ed. 31 932 The symptoms of conium-poisoiiing. 
Ooniver, ohs. f. Conniveb. 

Conjacenoy (k^ndgii'sensi). rare. [f. L. con- 
jacent-em, pr. pple. of conjacere to lie together ; 
see -ENCY.] The quality of lying close together. 

xSao Blackm. Mag. VI. 632 Proportional, .to the compact- 
ness of the brain, or to its conjocency, if we may be allowed 
to contrive a useful word. 

Oonjeale, -iele, -ieyle, obs. ff. Congeau, 


t Conject (kpndge'kt), 7). Obs. Also 5 cougette, 
ooniette ; pa. t. conieote. [ad. L, conjeetd-re to 
cast together, conjecture, guess, conclude, infer, 
freq. of conjicere (ppl. stem connect-) to throw to- 
gether, etc., f. co7t- together + jach-e lo throw. In 
sense 3, congette, from the Fr. form congete-r, was 
used by Caxton and his contemporaiies.] 

1. = CoNJECTUEE®. 3 . Bij.t7‘ans.{or'vr\ih0bj.clause.') 
c 1374 Ch.aucer Boeih. i. vi. 27, 1 coniecte }>at {lere lakkek 

I not what. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. (1493) 3 What 
so euer ony man wyll coniecte, feyue, ymagyne, suppose or 
saye. _ XS23 Surrey in St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 38 What 
I conject the seid Duke woll doo. X531 Elyot Goto. hi. xxv. 
If they wyl coniecte histories to be lyes. x6xi Speed Hist. 
Gi. Brit, IX. viii. § 29 Some Writers haue laboui'ed to con- 
ject the true cause. X613 T. Godwin R0777, A 7 itiq. (1674) 
23s We may conject the reason of these ballances. a 1734 
North Exa 7 /t.^ i. iii. § 71 (1740) 173 How far he was dis- 
posed to join with the Party . .we may conject. 

b. ititr. 

^ 1388 Wvclie Ezek. xxi. 19 He shal coniecte [1382 gesse] 
in the heed of the weie of the citee. XS6S-73 Cooper 
Thesa 7 t 7 ^is s.v. Co 7 iiecf 7 tra, Aberrare C 07 iiecturn, to coniect 
wrong. x6o4 Shaks. 0 th, 111. iii. 149 (Qq.) One that so im- 
perfectly conjects \,F/. conceits]. 

c. To form the hypothesis, suppose, rare. 

_ 1588 Mellis BTdefe Distr. Fv, Coniect in your owne 
imagination, that this.. shoppe were apeison Debitor. 

2 . trans. To forecast by signs, augur, divine, 
prognosticate. Also absol. 

X4^ Dives ^ Patip. (W. de W.) i. xxv. 60/a By faynynge 
Si falshode coniecte & tell to the people thynges that ben 
to come. xS6s-7» Cooper Thesa 7 ir 7 ts, Astgiiro. .to tell by 
diuination what ^all happen : to dinine : to coniect. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) a Thess. it. 2 7 iote, Some [haue] pre.sumed to 
calculate and coniect by the stnrres. 1609 Holland A 7 n 7 n, 
Marcel, xxi. 163 Conjecting his death by stindric presaging 
tokens. 

3 . To contrive, devise, plan, plot. 

exzfe Wyci.if .M. Wks, 111 . 2p8 Alle )>e newe lawis jiat 
clerkis han maad ben sutilly conjectid by ypociisie. exi^ 6 s 
E/ig Chro 7 t. (Camd. 1836) 78 Coniectyng and ymaginyng 
howe he myghte dystroy theyme. 1480 Caxton Chre/t. 
E 77 g. clxiv. 148 Traytours that congetted [ed. XS20, p. 92, 
conjeclcil] falsenesse ageynst hym. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, xxxvi. V, With mortall Envie they did then conjectc 
To make a flnde. XS4X Paynel Catilme xix. 38 Thy mo- 
tions coniected . . ageynst me. x53a Huloet, Aduise or 
coniect how a thyng shall he done, p 7 -x 7 /iedilor. 

4 . lit. To throw, cast, {mre) 

1625 Bp. Mount agu App. CoesarTi^i Nor [do] these men 
cast on mee particular calumnies, but per satyra 7 n congested 
and conjccted at a masse upon the Church of England. 1657 
Tomlinson Re 7 io/t’s Disp, 325 Conjected into wine, it con- 
ciliates a cei tain su.avity in drinking, 
t Coxtj eot, pa. pple. Obs. 7-are. [ad. L. co7tject- 
ns, pa. i^ple. of conjicSre, conicire to throw to- 
gether ; used instead of co7iJected'\ Thrown, cast. 

esS 43 Becon Noseqay Wks. (1843) xg6 That so many 
should be conject and cast into everlasting damnation. 
i'Co’uject, sb. Obs. 7-a7-e. [acl. L, co77ject-us 
(tt- stem ) casting, cast, f. ppl. stem of conjiclre : see 
prec.] Device, contrivance. 

14.. Epiph. in Trmdalds Vis. xo8 They schall askape.. 
For all the conjecte of thy prynces wyse. 

+ Conjecta'tiou, Obs, i-are. [ad. L. conjeetd- 
tmveni, n> of action f. co7ijectdre to conjecture, 
etc. : see Conject o.] Forecast, prognostication. 

165a Gaule Magastroin. ix A prudent and politick con- 
jectation. Ibid, 133 The way of gcnetbliacall conjectation. 

t Couje'cting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Conject w 
-h -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Conject. 

1 . Divining, guessing, conjecture. 

X38B Wyclie Ezek, xxi. 19 In hoond he shal take coniect- 
ynge, or s 7 tspiciou 7 i. c 1386 Chaucer Mclib. F 44a By cer- 
teyn presumpeiouns and conjectinges. 

2 . Devising, plotting, conspiracy. [In this sense 
co7tgeUmg was used by Caxton, etc.] 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxxvii. 9 Be the fals conlettyng of 
his wyf that so falsly reved hym his lyf. Ibid, xlvii. 36 
Thanne..bethowhte hym this fals kyng of a fals tresown. . 
be coniectyng. X480 Caxton ChTvu. E 7 tg. cciv. i36 They 
were put oute thurgh the false congettyuges ofspencers. 

i* Conje'ctiueii'b. Obs. rare’-, [f. Conject ®. 
-h -meet.] Device, plotting. 

cujoo Test. Love 11.(1560)283/2 The false dlsceivable con- 
jectments of mans beguilings. 

t Conje'ctor. Obs. Also -ere, -our. [a. AF. 
co7iject07tr, OF. -eur, ad. L. cottjector, agent-n. from 
cottjicere-. see above.] One who conjectures; a 
soothsayer, diviner, guesser ; cf. Conject ». i, a. 

1388 WvcLiE Prov. xxiii. 7 Of a fals dyuynour and of a 
coniectere [X382 a fals castere]. 1552 Lyndesay Mmiarfi 
iv. 5268 De dmers coniectouris. And principall Expositourls. 
x6^ ’M.n.-YOuApol.Srneci, 77 He pretends to be a great con- 
jector at iv.r. of] other men by their writings. 1652 Gaulb 
Magasiro7/t, 308 When he saw the Vaticinators, Conjectors, 
Aruspects. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. m. 137 Worthy of 
a conjector of Dreams. 

Conje'ctory, a, rare. [f. L. ppl. stem conject- 
(see prec.) + -obt.] =CowJEOTUitAL, 

X884 Maftck, Exntn. 20 Feb. 4/5 The explanation must 
necessarily he a conjectory explanation. 

Conjeotaralile (k^ndae-ktiurab’l), a. [f. Con- 
JEOTUBB + -ABLE.] That may be conjectured. 

X656 [J. Sargeant] tr. 71 White's Peripatet. histii. 428. 
x6S9 AruTfs Plea for present Practice 13 In all con- 
jectnrable probahilities. i6y5 Howe Living Te/nple Wks. 
(1834I 73/2 And how far he is swerved from what he was, is 
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easily conjecturable. 1887 T. Hardy WoodLutdcrs III. i. 
ig How this fail had come about was readily conjecturable. 

Couje'ctnra'bly, [f. prec. + .Lvs.] in 
a conjecturable manner ; as mar be conjectured. 

A 1850 Rossetti Dante ^ Cm*. 1. (1B74) 16 Dante . . may 
(conjecturably) have chosen to imply a change of preference 
in order to gratify Ono da Pistoia. 

Conjectural Cl^^nd^e'lctiiirall, a. (j'A) Also 
6-7 -all. [ad. L. conjectural-is^ f. conjectum CoN- 
JECTOBE sb. So in F. from i6tli c.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the natnre of, conjecture; 
depending on, implj’bg, or involving conjecture. 

j£g3 T. Wilson Rhet. 49 b, The oration conjectural is 
when matters he examined and tryed out suspicions 
gathered, and some likelihode of thinge appeartnge. 1S97 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. II. 330 Which haue but coniecturali 
knowledge of their meaning. i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 675, I 
doubt it IS too Conjecturail to venture upon. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 7 Our knowledge concerning them is 
meerly conjectural. *7^ Johnson Prtf. to Shahs. Wks. 
IX. sgS Conjectural criticism has been of great use in 
the learned world. 1794 Palev Evid, i. ix. § 7 Bold 
hj^theses and conjectuial solutions. 1845 Stoodast in 
Encycl. Metrop. [1S47) I. iii/i Conjectural etymology is 
like conjectural criticism . . only to be indulged in very 
sparingl;^, and under the control of a most sound and expe- 
rienced judgment. 1883 A. Roberts O. T. Revision vii. 
138 Conjectural emendations which have been introduced 
by transcribers. 

2 . Given to making conjectures. 

x64a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. ii. vt. 71 He is not per- 
emptory but conjectui^ in doubtfull matters. 1788 Johnson 
Pref. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 397 A conjectural critic 1780 
Harris Philolog. Enq. Wks. 11841) 398 Were this bold con- 
wctural spirit confined to works of second rate, liffi Mrs. 
Browning Aitr. Leigh iv. 1000 Her touching, foolm lines 
We mused on with conjectural fantasy. 

+ 3 . That can be guessed, conjecturable. rare. 

1659 Vtilg. Errors Censttred a It is scarce conjecturail 
from, whence this opprobrium should take its rise; there 
bein^o rationall foundation for such a superstructure. 

t B. sb. a. Something that is conjectural, b. 
A conjecture ; a supposition. Obs. 

*S79 J- .Stubbes Gaping Gulf E ij, Yet will I not rest 
vpon. coniecturalls. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. iii. 1 12 
Depending onely vpon coniecturals. 1631 Heitvood .fw?. 
Elus. (X64X} 14 The conjecturail of the administration of this 
oath . , was to strengthen the match. zdgA Whitlock Zeoto- 
tnia 336 Look through Faiths Prospective, and they will 
confesse Mathematical! Demonstrations but Conjecturals, 


in comparison. 

t Coi»e*ctlU*alist. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-1ST.] One who deals in conjectures or guesses. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 18 [They] will but prove 
empty Conjecturalists. 

t CoojectUKa'lity. Obs. rare. [f. L. con- 
fecturdl-is (see ConJECTDBAl) -(--m.] The quality 
of being conjectural j pi. conjectural matters or 
statements. 

1646 Sir T. Browne P^td, Ep. 274 They have, .betaken 
thmnselves unto probabilities, and the conjecturalities of 
PhilcKOphy. Ibid. 3^ Who in matters . . not without ab- 
strusities, conceived it sufficient to deliver conjecturalities. 

Coiyectlirallytkpud^e'ktiuTali),^!^. [f. CoN- 
JECTOBAli-h-LY^.] In a conjectural manner; by 
way of conjecture ; by guess. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. PoL i. (1633) 83 Whatsoever may be . , 
but probably and comecturally surmised. X69X-8 Norris 
Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 131 As some . . [talk] of a World in 
the Moon, Problematicaify and Conjecturally. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Ca/e<fli>»nx I, u iv. 122 Stukeley conjecturally 
placK Coria, at Corsford, below Lanark. 1877 Dowden 
Printer Hu 30 The ‘ Second Folio * 1632 is a reprint 
of the first conjecturally emended. 

’t' CoujecturSi'tioil, Obs. \p..'S,conject'Urati<yii 
(14th c. Oresme), f. conjecturer to Conjectdbb : 
see -ATiON.] Conjectural inference : in quot. 1533 
perh.= devices, contrivances. 

, *533 Bellenden Livy i. (1833)94 Sixtus Tarquiniusknaw- 
mg ireill, be thir hid conjectutaciouns [Lat. tacitis amba- 
sous], qunat his fader desirit him to do. 1541 R. Copland 
Gwydons Quest. Ckintrg., Arnolde of de viUa noua. .after 
the doctryne of Vpocras measureth it be coniecturacyon. 

tConje'Ctnrative, a. Obs. [p.Y.conjeciur- 
atif, -hie (i6thc. Par^), f. stem of cmjecturat-ion: 
see -IVE. It occurs with -j plural.] Conjectural. 

*S4* R. Copland Gnydoris Quest, Chirurg,, It is nat pos- 
syble to m^sure the blode lettynges by certayne rule, for all 
m^ycynall euacuacyons ben coniecturatynes. 

Hence f Conje'ctuiatively adv., conjecturally. 
_i 5 o 8 T. James Apol, IPycltfeg To conuince.. there asser- 
tions to be more then coniecturatiuely false. 

Conjectlire Ckpndse'ktim, -tjsi), sb. Also 5-6 
-ourCe. [a. F. conjecture, or its original L. con- 
a throwing or casting together, a conclu- 
sion derived from comparison of facts, an inference, 
conclusion, guess, etc., f. conject- ppl. s tem of 
conjicSrt, comcert to throw together ; see -tt ur ] 

1 1 . The interpretation of signs or omens ; inter- 
pretation of dreams; divining; a conclusion as to 
coming events drawn from signs or omens ; a fore- 
cast, a prognostication. Ohs. 

?'f 3e shuin telle the sweuen and 
Vulg. contecturam ej7is\. cisti 
t Invent, i. xix. 34 b. A certame 
lery man to stande stil til he had 
birde that flowe by. 1376 Flem- 
To give conjectures of mens con- 
their countenaunces. 1385 Hvu, 


138a IWcup Dan. ii. 6 
the coniecture therof [’ 
Langley PoL Very, Di 
prophet commaunded ei 
taken a coniecture of the 
iNG Ptsnopl, Epist, 230 ^ 
ditions and fortune by 


Garden, Title-p., The yerely coniectures meete for Hus. 
bandmen. 163a Gaulb Magastrom, 533 Out they went to- 
gether, to make conjecture of the thiefe by augury. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 123 To cast Ominous conjecture on the 
whole success. 2897 Potter Aniiq. Greece ti. xiii. (1715) 
313 The Signs by which they made Conjectures. 

1 2 . Conclusion as to facts drawn from appear- 
ances or indications. Obs. 

e 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T, 349 By conjecture Hem thought 
sche was another creature, a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg, 
Princ. 346 It is sothe, tbooghe men by conjecture Of resoun 
..it ne kan determyne. 1513 BRAomiAW St. iVerburgei. 
1874 More lyke an angeil by all coniecture Than a fragyll 
inayde. 

1 8 . The supposing or putting of an imaginary 
case ; supposition. (Cf. Conject v. i c.) Obs. rare. 

rx4fe Fortescue Abs. 4 Linu Mon. ix. (iBBs)_ 128 We 
nede in this case to vse coniecture and ymaeinacion, as to 
thynk that {>er is no lordis livelod in Englond sufficient, etc. 
1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. Prol. t Now eptertaine coniecture 
of a time. When creeping Mormure. .Fills, .the Vniuerse. 

4. The formation or offering of an opinion on 
grounds insufficient to furnish proof ; the action or 
habit of guessing or surmising ; conclusion as to 
what is likely or probable. In textual criticism, 
the proposal of a reading not actually found in the 
traditional text. + Formerly sometimes in a bad 
sense : Suspicion, evil surmise, 

. *535 JoYE ApoL Timiale as Tindale accuseth . .me of con- 
lecture and teinerariouse iugement. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peranib. Rent 11826) 10 Out of these things thus alledged, 

I might I as me thiuketh) draw probable conjecture. 1599 
Shaks. MticA Ado iv. i. 107 And on my eie-lids shall Con- 
iecture hang. To turne all beauty into thoughts of harme. 
1608 Norden Surv. Dial, x Spe^e you this by conjecture 
. .or by due experience of your owne ? 1665 Bovlb Occas. 
Ref. (1673) 30 But this is only conjecture; and whether it 
be true or no, etc. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. 1 . 1. 4 The 
region of pure fable and conjecture. X768 Johnson Pref. 
to Shaks. Wks. IX. sga Of these [passages] the restoration 
is only to be attenroted by collation of copies, or sagacity of 
conjecture. 1841 Borrow Zittcali II. 105 Always ready to 
have r^urse to conjecture and guess-work, ittg Coning- 
TON Virgil I. Pref- to ed. 3, The more important MSS, . . 
supply each other's defects. .The need of critical conjecture 
is almost wholly removed. 18;^ Lrckv Eiig. in i8#/i C. II. 
vii, 277 It is probable that this report .. rests largely on 
comecture. 

D. Absorption of mind in conjectniing ; puzzle- 
ment. 

x8xs Mbs. Pilkington Celebrity 1 . 199 Her inquietude be- 
came less violent, though her conjecture was increased. 
Ibid. II, 333 He was so completely lost in com'ectiire. 

5 . (with a and pi.) An opinion offered on in- 
sufficient presumptive evidence ; an unverified sup- 
position put forth to account for something. In 
textual criticism, a proposed emendation of a text. 

_ R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 256 By all con- 
iectures of reason, xS99THVNNE44«w/m<&. (1865) 17 This 
ys a mere conjecture, and of no valydytye. 1671 Milton 
P. R. IV. 29a Dreams, Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing 
firm. 1768 Johnson Pref. toShahs. Wks. IX. 284 Perverse 
interpretations, and . . improbable conjectures. 1798 Ferriar 
Illrair, Ster^, Varieties of Man 196 Men have so long 
mistaken their conjectures concerning facts, for facts them- 
selves, 1863 Conington Virnl II. Pref., In several places 
he [Ribbeckjhas introduced emendations into the text, 
generally conjectures of his own. 1874 Green Short Hist, 
y, 213 In spite of a thousand conjectuies, we know little of 
the life of our first great poet. 

t b. An evil surmise or suspicion. Obs. 

, * 5*3 Bradshaw St, Werburge u 1599 loseph. .There was 
inpiysoned by a false coniectour. A. Day JSrtg. Secre- 
tarien. (1625) 13 To satisfie you, and . . to expell those 
causelesse conjectures of him. 1601 Shaks. Hani. iv, v. 14 
She may strew dangerous coniectures In ill breeding mindsT 
x6ga Drvden St, Eweuionls Ess, no You would be ruined 
by the Malice of his Conjectures. 
t 6 . A ground or reason for conclusion (not 
amounting to demonstration). Obs. 

xsa« Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 387 [They] may haue a 
great conierture of grace. X533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 
1012/1, 1.. had and yet haue very good coniectures to put 
lyttle double therm. 1535 Eden Decades 33 Whiche 
thynge they suspected by a thousand coniectures. x6s8 Sir 
T. 'Bnrmns. Hydriot. Introd. (1736)4 Whether the ancient 
uermans. .held any such Fear. *we nave no authentic Con- 
jecture. 

+7. A device, contrivance ; esp. for an evil pur- 
pose ; a plot, conspiracy. Ois. (Cf. Conjeot v. r.) 

1460 Casgrave Chrm. 246 The Xyng taried ..in Walls, 
tyi, as ne ^pposedi the lordes conjecture was sesed. cxd.n< 
Partenay Pro! 100 Which. .Ful wel lernid were in kniehtl? 
coniectures. 2494 Fabyan Citron, v. cxii. 86 Fredegunde 
enrandyng to make a douoroe atwene Chilperich and his 
wyfe by his subtile and false coniectour. 

Conjecture, (kpudge-ktim), V. [f. F. conjee- 
ture-r (igth c. in Littrd), f. conjecture. Cognate 
forms appear in the otherRomanic langs.,It. conget- 
med L, conjecturure^ 

T* I- trails, and intr , To infer or gather from 
signs or omens ; to divine, prognosticate. Obs. 

Maundev. (Roxb.) vUi. 

^ chaimgeyngof be colouresmen. .knawes and con- 
lectures '"beder it schall, be derthe of come. 2564 R, Scot 

f 2 . trans. To conclude, infer, or judge, from 
appearances or probabilities. (With oh\ or clause I 

*494 Fabyan C&ron. vi. clxxxvi. 187 Whiche thynge thus 


by the kynge desyred, the lordes anone coniectured in their 
myndes that he desyred the kepynge of theyr yonge lorde, 
to y® ende that he inyght, etc. 13SS Eden Decades 30 They 
coniectured that these thynges portended sum great matter. 
1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 3^6 Occupying his pen (as by 
the course of his worde.s, is to be conjectured) so unneces- 
.sarily. x6x8 Bolton Floras 11. xv, 135 The fury of the 
rebels may be conjectured by this, that they pIucKt down 
house-tops. 

3 . To form an opinion or supposition as to facts 
on grounds admittedly insufficient ; to guesg, sur- 
mise; to propose as a conjecture in textual or 
historical ciiticism, etc. a. with obj. clause. 

1530 Palsgr. 494/1 As I conjecture, it wyll be founde. 1373 
G. Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden) ao Being not able to con- 
iecture what purpose he .should nave in nis hed. 1634 W. 
Tirwhyt tr. Balzads Lett. 57, I can lesse conjecture, that 
you are hindred by want of Health. , 1 will ther^ore imagine 
whatsoever you will have me to, thinke. 2789 Mrs. 
P102ZI Joum. Fmnce 1 , 117 We conjectured he meant Dr. 
Burney. x866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. Neighb. xxvi. (1878) 
451, 1 found it difficult even to conjecture from his coun- 
tenance what thoughts were passing through his mind, 
b. with simple obj. 

2338 Bale Thre Lames Gjb, The rest of tlie partes 
are easye ynough to coniecture. 1638 Healey Cebes 106 
A table . , the meaning whereof we could not possibly con- 
jecture. 2856 Fkoude Hist. Eng. (1838) I. ii. 169 The num- 
ber of Protestants at this time it is difficult to conjecture. 
18^9 L. Campbell Sophocles I. Pref, 8 AtKahAovn for exxo- 
AoCori in O. T. 597 was conjectured independently by Mus- 
gi’ave and L. Dindorf. 1885 F. Temple Relat, Relig. ,5- .Sk. 
V. 128 We can conjecture the direction in which further 
advances will be made. 

e, with obj. and compl. hifin, 

2584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 74 , 1 coniecture their 
meaning to be this. 2633 Fuller Hist. Catiib. (1840) 130 
Let me conjecture him. of Buckingham College. 2728 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett, II. xlix. 57, I conjecture them to 
be the lemains of that city. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
302 That I should conjecture to be the truth, 

4 . intr. To form a conjecture, make a guess, 
guess. Const, ^(arch,), fat (obs,). 

2587 Turbkrv, Trag. 71(1837) 133 Conjecture of her cares, 
imagine her distre.sse. 2646 Sib T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 304 
If we may conjecture of these by what we finde related of 
others. 2646 R. Baillie Auabaptis/ue (1647) 03, I cannot 
conjecture at the reason why. 2704 Swift Bks. (Seagerl, 
The issue or events of this war are not so easy to conjecture 
at. 2832 Tennyson CEnone 24S As a mother Conjectures of 
the features of her child Ere it is born. 

+ 6. trans. To devise, contrive, invent ; = Con- 
ject ». 3. 

2332 Robinson tr. More's Utop. ii. (Arb.) taa They furth- 
with very widely coniectured the thinge [paper-making], 
Hen(» Conje'otured ppl. a,, Coxije'cttirijag' vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a, 

138a Wyclif Dan. ii, 5 Bot je shuin shewe to me the 
sweuen, and the coniecturyng, ormenyng therof. 2380 Hol- 
lyband Treas. Fr. Tong,, Devinement, coniecturing, sooth- 
sRymg. 2582 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 37 A coniectured 
likelihood. 2643 Milton Divorce ii. xvi, (1851) 103 When 
all conjecturing is don. 2794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 
307 An opportunity of trying our conjectured theory. 

Conjecturer (kpndse-ktiurai). [f. prec. + -eb J. 
In mod.F. ccmjectureur^ 

f 1 . An interpreter of omens or dreams ; an augur, 
diviner, prognosticator, fortune-teller. Obs. 

i6xa R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martins 48 Who is so simple 
a conjecturer as cannot presage vpon whose head the beane 
would be bruised, 2638 Gaule Maeastrotn. 309 A certain 
courser . .dreamt . , that he was carried thither in a chariot, 
and, consulting a conjecturer upon it, etc. 1684 tr. A gripprCs 
Van, Aries xxxix, 105 Dreams .. who.se Interpreters are 
proMrl}) call’d Conjecturers. 27x8 Bp. Hutchinson Witch- 
184 Observers of the flying of Birds, Conjecturers. 
2736 IHsc. Witcher. 6 Conjurers, or Conjecturers. .so called 
from their guessing at the future Event of 'I'hings. 

2 . One who makes conjectures. 

. *605 Verstegan Dec, Intell. (1634) 18 These witty con- 
jecturers seeme to forget that the Saxons when first they 
had this name, were unacquainted with the Latine tongue. 
xSzt Molle CwneT'fLf, Loiv* LeibT^ iv* xiL 272, 17x2 Ad- 
DiSON Spect. No. 272 F 3,, I shall leave these wise Conjectur- 
p*? ? Invaginations. 1768 Johnson Pref, to 

MaAr. Wks. IX. 293 The collator’s province is safe and 
easy, the conjecturer’s perilous and difficult. x88o Dow- 
DEN m Academy 16 Oct. 270 A student, .who possesses the 
first folio . . may defy the race of Commentators and Con- 
jecturers. 

CoujG'Ctunst, iionce-wd. One who deals in 
conjectures. 

• *®*® Wks. I. 344/1 To which, by the conjectur- 

uts. .the work was. .ascribed. 


Co^ee, congee (kpnd^fl. Angh-Ind. Also 
Tamil kaiiji ; in Telugu and Canarese 
gaiiji, Malayalam kannt, Urdu ganji : of doubtful 
origin ; ‘not Dravidiau ’ (G. U. Pope). The Eng. 
form may have been taken through the Portuguese ; 
Giucia 1563 has canje ; candgie, canji, cangia are 
representations in other European langs.] 

The water in which rice has been boiled ; used as 
®^^rticle of diet for invalids, and as starch, 

2698 Esar-aAcc. E. India iv. vi. 300 They have . . a great 
Stone, on which they beat their Cloaths till clean : and if 
arch them with Congee. 2780 Saunders 
in Phil. Trans, LXXIX. roiThe patient 
ti congee and other liquids. x8oo J. R. 
inds V yi. JO (Y.) Cagni, boiled rice water, 
leans call Cangi. 2832 Capt. Trelawny 
w I, 390 You must not eat ! I have ordered 
i you some congee. 2833 A. T. Christie 
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E^id. CJiolei'a ssua/e, This_[i.e. the resemblance of cholera- 
stools to rice-water]_ has_ given rise to the vulgar term for 
the secretion in India, viz, ‘ Conjee-evacuations 1869 £. 
A. Parkes Praci Hygiene (ed. 3) 227 The rice (or conjee) 
water contains some albuminous matter. 

b. Conjee-house : a military ‘ lock-up ’ ; ‘so 
called from the traditionary regimen of the in- 
mates ’ (Yule). 

1S35 Sir C. Napier in Mawson Records (1851) loi note 
(V.) All men confined for drunkenness should, if possible, be 
confined by themselves in the Congee-House, till sober. 
i8s9 Dickens Haunted Ho. in. 18 They sent me to . . a 
‘ congee house ’, where I was fed principally on rice-water. 

Co'njee, COUg'ee, V. Also congie. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans. To starch with rice-water. 

1698 Fryer rice. £. India iv. vi. 201 They lay them [their 
Cloaths] a whitening, and after Congee or stiffen them. 
1829 The Bengalee 134 His stiff, full cravat of former days 
. .surmounted with a well congied modern shirt collar. 

Oonjeon, obs. var. of Cokgeon. 

Conjobble (k^ndgp-b’l), V. [A vulgar formation, 
from Con- and perh. Job sb. and v., with the 
frequentative ending -lb ; but some suggest con- 
neicion with jabber^ ‘To concert, to settle, to 
discuss : a low cant word ’ (J.). 

1604 R. L’Estrange Fables Ixxiii. (1714^ go What would a 
Body think now of a Prime Minister that should Conjobble 
Matters of State with Tumblers and Buffoons? 1731 
Bailcy vol. II, Conjobble^ to chat together, 1766 Amory 
J. Buticle (1770) III. 7S By conjobbling matters of faith in 
this manner, they saw, we had three distinct seifs, .equal in 
power. [Still in colloquial use.] 

Conjoin (k^iid,5oi-n), v. Forms: 4-5 con- 
joigue(n, 4-7 -joyne, (6 -jone, -joime, 
-june), 6-7 -joine, 7-8 -joyn, 6- conjoin ; also 
pa. fple. 4-7 conjoint. [ME. conjoigti-en, -joyn-e^ 
a, F. conjoign-, stem of conjoindre (pr. pple. con- 
joign-aiit, pres. conj. conjo/gfie) =li. costgismgere, 
-giugnere L. conjiing-ere to join together, f. con- 
+ jtingifre to Join. Cf. Conjoint, Conjunct,] 

I. imns. 

1 . To join together ; to connect, unite. 

a. in physical connexion. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. iti. xii, 102 ps same diuersite. .mosle 
departen and unioignen \>e l>inges pal ben conioigned. 
X432-50 tr. Higdeti (RolLs) I. agg Speyiic . , whom the hilles 
Firene conioynethe of the iiorthe parte to Fraunce Nar- 
bonense. 157* Digges Paniom. iv, xxv. Ggy b, Streight 
lines conioynlng all the trigonall bases centers. ax66x 
Fuller WoriMes{y.8i,di III. 460 York is an ancient yity, 
built on both .sides of the liver Ouse, conjoined with a 
bridge. 1725 Pope Odyss. ii. 173 Swift they descend, with 
wing to wing conjoin’d. 1869 Eng. Mechanic 3 Dec. 271/2 
It coiuoins or connects the ball and other parts. 

b. in non-physical connexion. 

e X374 Chaucer Boeth. in, iv, 73 Hertue transporte}> clig- 
nite anon to jiilke man to whiche she hir self is conioigned. 
X548 Hall Chron. 241 I'o conjoyne tlie whole countrey of 
Flanders., to the croune of Fraunce. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin’s Inst. j (1634) ^ The knowledge of God and of our- 
.selves, are things conjoyued. 1645 Fuller^ Good Th. in 
Bad T. (1S41) 56 The same particle may conjoin the words 
and yet disjoin the sense, xygi Johnson Rambler No. 143 
rio Where the same ideas are conjoined without any., 
necessary coherence. X864 Bowen Logici. 10 In Reasoning, 
it compares, disjoins or conjoins Judgments, 

f c. in marriage. Obs. 

1447 BoKEmMiSey»lys(Roxb.)4B Conjoyned bemaiyage. 
iS*4 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondys/uu. to Our Lorde con- 
joyned them both as man and wyfe. 1599 Siiaks. Much 
Ado IV. i, 13 Any inward impediment why you .should not be 
conioyned. 164^ Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. viii. (1654) 362 
This act of conjoyning the married persons in wedlock. 

2 . To join in action, relation, purpose, feeling, 
etc. ; to combine, unite, ally. 

c Chaucer Moder of God X31 God . . of his noblesse 
Conjoyned hath you.. As modir and sone. 15x3 Douglas 
Mneis xi. iii. 67 We sail do fully all that evyr we may. 
The to conione with King Latyn in hy. 1588 Badincton 
Exp. LonVs Prayer vi. (1596) 270 Whome a like punish- 
ment conioyned, a farre vnUke cause disioyned. X793 
Southey (j/’rirc viii. 616 Those valiant troops.. with 
us Conjoin’d might press upon the vanqui.sh’d foe. 1835 
Lytton Riemi 1. iv, [As] one among the Roman deputies 
to Avignon, he had been conjoined with FeU-arch. 

t 3 . To combine, unite into one substance, Obs. 

1352 J^vtinESAV Jllo/iarche IV. 5593, All Reasonabyll Crea- 
ture Sail suddantlye start vp attonis, Coniunit with Saull, 
Flesche, Blude, & Bonis. iglBS A, King tr. Canisius' Caiech. 
Hij, I thocht it necessar to conionne yo awld kallendar 
with y» reformeit. 1605 VERSTECANZJtfft Intell. iv. (1628)98 
Sometime it was conioyned together in one .same substance. 
167X J, Webster Meiallogr. iv. 75 Both being conjoyned, 
doth draw forth a certain unctuous spirit, 

II. intr. 

4 . To become joined together; to unite. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viii. 109 A hurt . . vnto the 
Nerue before it enter into the Muscle.. can not by any 
meanes conioyne, or knitte together agayne. 16x1 Speeu 
Theat. Gt. Brit. x. (1614) 19/1 Many fresh springs . . meet 
and conjoine in the valiies. aiyxx Ken Edmund Poet. 
Wk.s. 1721 II. agg As Male and Female Palms, whose Roots 
conjoin. X843 Carlyle Past Pr. (1858) 167 [They] do 
conjoin there, or nowhere else ) 1885 Mawh. Exam. 14 
Oct. 3/1 He may trace the course of these many causes un- 
til they conjoin in the great revolt of to-day. 

+ b. Of heavenly Bodies : cf. Conjunction 3. Obs, 

X&43 Sir T. Browne Re/^, Med. i. § 14 To conjoyne and 
obscure each other. 1647 Cowley Mistress, Impossibilities, 
As Stars., when they conjoin. Change., the World’s Estate. 

t c. To unite sexually. Obs. 
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Shaks. Rich, III, V. iv. 31. x6io Healey St. Aug, 
Citie of God 524 They were put forth of Paradise, and then 
they did first conjoyne, and beget them, 

f 5 . To combine in action ; to co-operate, Obs. 

iS32~3 Act 24 Hen. VHI,c, i2(§i) Bothetheyrauctoritees 
and iurisdictions do conioyn together in the due admini- 
stracion of Justice. 1397 Shaks. a Hen, IV, iv. v. 63 This 
part of hi.s conioynes With my disease, and helpes to end 
me. ax66s Fuller IForihies (1840) HI. 408 He conjoined 
with the earl of Northumberland.. and others against king 
Henry the Fourth. 

Erroneously for Enjoin. 

1368 Tattered ^ Gistn. m. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 53 
She . . then conjoin’d me to conceal the same. x6oS-xi Bp. 
Hall Epist. iii. ii. Wks. (1627) 318 Her crowne ; which if she 
were conioyned to fetch thorow the flames of hell, her faith 
would not sticke at the condition. 

[ Conjoin, a . : see List of Spurious PFords,] 
Conjoined (k^ndgoi-nd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-BD.] Joined together, united, combined ; allied. 
Conjoiiud manipulation (Med.) : bi-manual ex- 
amination. 

_ 1370 T. Norton Ntnvel's Caiech. (1833) 187 With con- 
joined hearts and prayers we do . . call upon our common 
Father. 16x7 Wither Fidelia Juvenilia (1633) 470 To dis- 
unite hearts so conjoyn'd as our. 1636 Bramhall Replic. 
iv. 189 Nor have we separated our selves, from the con- 
joyned communion of the Christian Woild in any thing. 
1836 'Todo Cycl. Altai. I. 6/1 The conjoined tendons. 1872 
Huxley Phys. vii. 167 The conjoined levers . . present no 
smooth surfaces. 1873 tr. Zianssen’sCycl, Med. X. 10 The 
peculiarity of conjoined manipulation is, that the organs to 
be examined, are pressed between both hands. 

b. Occurring together in space or time. 

1386 J. Hooker^ Girald. IreL II. 149/1 By meaaes of 
which their conioined aduancement, there entred a verie 
feruent affection.-betweene them. X794 G. Adams Hat. 
4 Exp. Philos. II, xvii. 248 That because two things are 
always conjoined, one must be the cause of the other. 

c. Her. Said of two or more charges of the same 
kind connected together. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry iii. xx. (1611) ISO The Field is 
Ruby, two Wings, Intierted and conioined Topaz. ^xSas 
Rutter Fonthill p. xxii, Gules, Seven Mascles conjoined, 
three, three, and one. Or. iSfo Cussans Her. 128 When 
hollow Charges, such as Annulets, are linked together, .so 
as to form a chain, they aie sometimes blazoned as Con- 
joined ; they would be better described as Braced. 

d. Of heavenly bodies ; In conjunction. 

x 8 x 5 Scott Guy M, iii, Signs and planets, in aspects sex* 
tile, quartile, trine, conjoined or opposite. 

Coi^oi'nedly, [f. prec. + -ly 2,] jn a 

conjoined manner j conjointly. 

XS7X Digges Paniom. i. xx. Gjb, If magnitudes dis- 
ioyiiedly or seperatly be proportionall, _ conloyiiedly or 
compounded they shall also bee proportionall. 1673 H. 
Stuube Further Vmd, Dutch IVar App. 73 'They were 
obliged to treat conjoynedly, and with mutual consent. 
Cowoiuer (k^ndgoimoi). [f. Conjoin v. + 
-EK 1 J One who or that which conjoins. 

a 1638 Meoe Jy/es. i, xxxv. 177 That .sacred Office whereby 
all the sons of Levi became Conjoyneis . . makers of Union 
, .between God and Man. xBxp Cobbett Eng. Cram. xiv. 
§ 150 The hyphen or conjoiner . as in seaftsh, 1830 Frasers 
Mag, II, 436 This humble conjoiner of leather, 
Conjoining (k^ndgoi-niq), ubl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INQ- kj The action of joining together. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nsais T, 95 Or elles Cecile . , Is 
ioyned by a manere conioynynge Of heuene and lia, c 1535 
Harpsfield D/wBree //■<?«. IV// (1878) 240 Matrimony, then, 
is a coupling and conjoining of the man and the woman. 
x6S3 Baxter Chr. Concord 99 Biulding is conjoyning, and 
demolishing and destroying is dividing. 

Conjoi'ning, «. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That conjoins ; t adjoining. 

1S79 Fenton Geticciard. i. ^399) 19 With many other 
countries conioyning. <1x624 R. SKYNNERin rii/. Ussluiys 
Lett. (1686] 351 Repentance is of a conjoyning and uniting 
nature, making the Sinner, .nigh unto God. 

Conjoint (k^ndgoi'nt), a. [a. F, conjoint (pa. 
pple. of conjoindre to Conjoin) = It. congiunto 
L. conjimct-ns Conjunct.] 
f I. 1 . Orig. used as pa. pple. of Conjoin v. 

*393 Gower Couf, III. 127 Libra they ben and Sagittaire 
Wuh Scorpio, which is conjoint With hem to stonde upon 
that point. XS36 Primer Hen. VIII, 14B In my faith to 
Christ conjoint. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 09 None will deny 
but that Greatnesse and Conveniency being conjoint fits 
best. 1694 Child Dzirc. Trade The abatement of 

interest conjoint with excises upon our home consumption. 

II. as adj. 

2 . United, combined, conjoined, 

1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. II. s.v. Rose-Tree, These two 
conjoint Causes. 1794 SvuJvtLit yieso Hat. II. 115 The con- 
joint operation of fire and water is tremendous. X831 Niciioi. 
Arcliit. Heav. 172 Conjoint stars are divided into orders. 
1874 Carpenter Meed. Phys. i. (1879) 199 The conjoint use 
of both eyes. 

b. Music. See Conjunct. 

X727-5X Chambers Cycl,, Cenjomi,otCmjnuct, is applied 
in the antient music, in the same sense as consonant, to two 
or more sounds at the same time. Conjoint degrees, two 
notes which immediately follow each other in the order of 
the scale. 

3 . Associated as a colleague. 

x 86 a A. M«Kay Hist. Kilmarnock (ed. 3) 131 A conjoint 
or colleague minister. 

4 . Belonging to, or constituted by, two or more 
in combination. 

X87X Macduff Meni. Patmos xxi. 283 It is the conjoint 
throne of Father and Son. 1879 Q. Rev. ,^r, 420 Their 
conjoint guilt was proved. x88o Hauohton Pkys, Geog, iv. 
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193 Their conjoint delta plain varies from 500 miles to 13a 
miles in width. 

Conjointly (k^nd^oi-ntli), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY 2 .] In a conjoint manner ; in conjunction. 

1601 Shaks. JhI. C. i. iii. 29 When these Prodigies Doe so 
conioyntly meet, let not men say. .they are Naturall. X615 
G. Sandvs Trav. 53, I haue scene them conioyntly pray in 
the corners of the streets, a X720 SHErriELD iDk. Buckhm.) 
VFks. (1753) I. 264 We’ll haste conjointly to the battle. 1758 
Monthly Rev. 131 Objects of Surgery, Physic, or of both 
conjointly. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III, 146 A 
brigade of the 13th and 38th Regiments, conjointly less 
than five hundred strong. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
391 He was . . appointed Secretary of State conjointly with 
Meifort, 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 1 . v. 368 As- 
semblies . . which dealt with ecclesiastical and temporal 
affairs conjointly. 

Conj ointment (k^ndgoi-ntment). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] C onjnnclion. 

1814 Cary Dante's Purg. vi. 26 (R. Suppl.) Belisarius, 
with whom Heaven’s right hand Was link'd in such coti- 
jointment. 

Conjoi'utness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state of being conjoint or united. 

In mod. Diets. 

Conjoim, var. of Congeon, changeling, Obs. 
Coiyour, obs. var. of Conjure v. 
Coiajoynctive, obs. var. of Conjunctive. 
Conjubilant (k^ncl,5?7'bilant), a. rare~^. [ad. 
med.L. conjubilant-em^ f. con- juhilare to shout 
with joy.] Jubilant or rejoicing together. 

1851 Neale Hymn ‘ femsalem the golden' (tr, Bernard 
of Clugny], They stand, those halls of Zion, Conjubilant 
with song [L. atria coujubilantia], 

Conjuffable (kfrndgzXgab’l), a. nonce-wd. [ad. 
L. type *eonjugSbil-is, f. conjugdre to Conjugate. 
Cf. F. conjugable."] That can be conjugated. 

1890 H. F. Wood Englislun. Rue Cain vi. 82 Modern and 
conjugable Greek. 

Coujngacy (kp’ndgt^gasi). [f. Conjugate a. : 
see -ACY.J 

fl. Conjugal or married state. Obs, rarc—"^, 

1639 Gauden Tears of Church 355 (D.) Church-men in 
England . . not onely in their Papal Celibacy, but in their 
Primitive and later Conjugacy. 

2 . Conjugate relation. 

x88x Maxwell Elecir. f( Magn, I. 192 If one of the har- 
monics is zonal, the condition of conjugacy is that the value 
of the other harmonic at the pole of the zonal harmonic 
must be zero. 

Conjugal (k(»’nd,;/ygai), a, [ad. L, conjugdl-is, 
f. conjug-em (nom. conju{i^)x) consort, spouse, f. 
con- together root of jung-?re to join, yoke ; 
cf. conjungSre to join together, join in marriage, 
etc. Cf. F. conjugal (in Cotgr. 161 1).^ 

Of or relating to marriage, matrimonial. 

Conjugal rights : ‘ the privilege which husband and wife 
have of each other’s society, comfoit, and affection ’ 
(Wharton). 

X34S Jove Exp, Dan. xii. (R.), He shall set naught by y» 
God of his fathers, neither shall he regarde the coniugale 
sone in wedlock, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. 9 

Whereby He and we become, .‘one flesh' as man and wife 
do by conjugal union. 1644 Milton 'Jitdgfu. Bticerli8$i) 
321 Matrimony and Divorce are civil thing-s, which the 
ChrLstiaii Emperors knowing, gave conjugal Laws, 1682 
D’Urfkv ButleFs Ghost 12 Upon bare Hopes I would be 
frii^l, And enter into Bonds Conjugal. 1700 Strvpe Awt. 
Ref, I. iii. 80 To countenance the conjugal state of her 
clergy. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life vii. lii. 240 Essential 
to the conjugal life. 

b. Of or pertaining to husband or wife in their 
relation to each other. 

1550 Bale Apol. 64 (R.) That some men voweth coiiiugall 
cha.styte, or faythfull clennesse in marryage. x64 Walton 
ri ngler 1.25 The hearing of such conj ugal Ihithfulness will be 
Mustek to all chaste ears. xySx Gibbon Decl. ^ F. III. 239 
If he had not been rebtrained liy conjugal tenderness. X834 
Macaulay Ess,, Pitt (1851) 292 Conjugal fidelity. 

Co'njugalism. mnee-'wd. 

1823 Hew Monthly Mag.yWl.^^og (title) Conjugalism, 
or the Art of making a good Marriag^e, 

Conjugality (k(mdgz?g£B-lIti). [f. L. conjugSl-is 
Conjugal + -ity.] Coningal state or condition. 

X643 Milton Tetrach,{j8gt) 159 Which should, .difference 
it from a brute conjugality. x(583 Baxter Parefhr. H. T. 
Matt. xix. 4 God . . ^ the Law of Conjugality, united them . , 
as into One. 2830 L. Hunt Auiobiog. II. xiL 99 To say no- 
thing of the conjugality which they found at my fire side, 
X873 Browning Red Coii. Nt.-cap 139 Distaste for con- 
jugality. 

D. quasi-fo^Jiv. 

*737 Hervey Mem. II. 408 The Prince kept this gilded 
piece of royal conjugality in such profound ignorance. 

Co’njiiigalize, v. nonce-wd. [f. Conjugal - i- 
-IZE.] intr. To become conjugal, to marry. 

x8z% Hmo Monthly Mag. Will. 4\^ In your anxiety., to 
conjugalize, I beseech you . . not to imitate those husband- 
hunting Nina Venioiis. 

Coi^ugally (k^j'ndgTlgali'', adv. [f. as prec, -1- 
-LY 2 J In a conjugal manner. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hoh. Harr. Clergy x86 (T.) To name but 
one bishop or priest .. which after holy orders conversed 
conjugally with his wife, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk, Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1753) 11. 220 Mast of my time is conjugally spent at 
home. x8as Hew Monthly Mag, XIV. 498 He becomes 
mote conjugally inclined. 

Conjugate (kf^ ndgrlgeit), v. [f. L. conjugdt- 
ppl. stem of conjugdre to yoke together, f. con- to- 
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gether f jugare to join, yoke, marr)'-, f. jug-uni 
Yoke. Cf. F. conjuguer.'] 

1. trans. To yoke together, to couple ; to join 
together, unite, rare. 

1S70 Levins Mamp. 40/24 To coniugate, conittngeire. 
<11630 WoTTOH ia Gutca Coll. Cur. I. 216 Power and 
occasion to conjugate at pleasure the Norman and the 
Saxon Houses. 1641 J. Jackson True Evaug, T. iii. 173 
Lyons, and Oxen, Asps, and young Children, (for thus the 
Text conjugates them) dwell together. 1674 Grevv Anal. 
Plants III. I. ii. § 8 [The vessels of the bark] Conjugated 
or Braced together in the form of Net-Work. 

2 . Gram. To inflect (a verb) in its various forms 
of voice, mood, tense, number, and person. 

1S30 Palsgr. Inirod. 33 In the seconde boke, where I con- 
jugate ye parh and jt coiuieriisAt the length.^ cidao Hume 
Brit. Tongite 3a These [verbs] our idiom conjugates onelie 
in two tymes, the tyme present and tym past. 1783 Genii, 
Mag. LIII. 1. 43« Can any of you all impart A rule to con- 
jugate the heart; To shew its present, perfect, future. Its 
active, passive and its neuter. 1824 L. Murray Etig. 
Gram. I. lyg These languages, like our own.. sometimes 
conjugate with an auxiliary, and sometimes without it, 
187* Earle Phihl. §276 Whatever verb is invented or bor- 
rowed is naturally conjugated after the prevalent pattern. 

3 . intr, a. = Conjoin 4 c. \i. Biol. To unite in 
Conjugation (sense 5). 

1700 J. Williams Shrove Tuesday 12 When first I 
wooM and won Your will to conjugate in Ceres’ cot. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1878) 8r Organic beings ex- 
tremely low in the scale, which do not propagate sexually, 
nor conjugate. 1875 Coniemp. Rio). XXVII. 83 Any two 
cells may conjugate and combine their contents within a 
single cell. 

Conjugate (k^’nd^^^g^), a. and sh. [ad. L, 
eonjttgdl-its, pa. pple. of conjugare : see prec.] 

A. adj, I, Joined together, conjoined. 

1. Joined together, es^. in a pair, coupled ; con- 
nected, related. ( In quot. 1552 = united in marriage. ) 

1471 Ripley Comp. Ateh. iv. in Ashm.(i652) 144 Soe be they 
together surely conjugate. xss> Huloet,^ Bastard begotten 
betwene base and gentle, or betwene coniugate and single, 
spurius, ites Bacon Ada. Learn, 11. ix. § i Human 
philosophy .. hath two parts; the one considereth man 
segregate or distributively; the other congregate, or in 
society. So as human philosophy is either simple and par- 
ticular, or conjugate and civil. 1^9 Ingleby Sliaks. Cent. 
Praise 177 The conjugate use of 'whilst' and ‘then’ in 
these verses is, to say the least, very unusual. i88x West- 
coTT & Hort Grk. Test. Tntfod. § 287 Three pairs of con- 
j^ate leaves. 

2 . Gram. Applied to "words which are directly 
derived from the same root or stem, and therefore 
usually of kindred meaning; as wise, wisely, 
wisdom. [L. conjiigata verha1\ 

1862 Marsh Et^. Laug. i. 18 Our word langtuige has no 
conjugate adjective. PMl. xxvi. 421 Cost and costly . . are 
strictly conjugate. 1864 Bowes Logic ix, 277 Another 
source of ambiguity is the supposition that paronymous or 
conjugate word-s — as the substantive, verb, adjective, and 
adverb formed from the same root — ^necessarily agree in 
meaning. 

3 . CAem. In conjugate compound, acid, radical : 
see quols. 

188a Watts piet, Chem, II. 8 [quoting Laurent and Ger- 
hardtj We designate as conjugate compounds all such as are 
formed by the direct union of two bodies, with elimination 
of water, and are capable of reproducing the original bodies 
by again t^ing up die elements of water. Ibid. 10 Another 
class of acids to which the term conjimate is still sometimes 
applied, includes those which result from a peculiar action 
of sulphuric acid, .on certain organic bodies. 

A a. Bot. Said of leaves or (formerly) flowers 
•which grow in -pairs; spec, applied to a pinnate 
leaf having only one pair of leaflets. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Sot. xvi. 199 The leaves are 
double or conjugate, that is, come out in pairs. 1835 
Lindley Inirod, Bot, (1848) 1 . 261 The conjugate leaf of 
^gophyllum. *866 Treas, Bot., Conjugate, •aaxxei’, when 
the petiole of a leaf bears one pair only of leaflets, 

Ij. Attat, Conjugate foramen : a foramen or aper- 
ture at the junction of two bones, esp, vertebrte, 
formed by the apposition of opposite notches. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 8 For the blood to pagg out. . 
by a conjugate foramen. ^ ibid. 141 Two alternately placed 
series of ronjugate foramina. 

c. Biol. Said of the cells or filaments that have 
united in Conjugation (sense 5). 

*843 tr. Mulled s Phys. II. 1505 In each of the conjugate 
filaments, some cells are the recipients, while others yield 
their contents to the opposite cdl of the contiguous la- 
ment. 

6. Path. Conjugate deviation : the forced and 
persistent turning of both e)'es to one side while 
Iheir relation to each other remains unaltered. 

r^s Med, Temp, yotmial 78 There is no conjugate 
deviation of the eyes as often occurs in apoplexy. 1886 W. 
Stirling Textdtk. Phys, (ed. 2) 849 In hemiplegia the 
muscles on one side are paralysed, so that the head and 
OTtm the eyes are_ turned awaj^ from the paralysed side. 
This is called ‘ conjugate deviation’ of the eyes, with rota- 
tion of the head and neck. 

II. Joined in a reciprocal relation, 

6 . Physics. Applied to two points, lines, quanti- 
ties, or things, virhich are so reciprocally related 
that any or every property of the first with respect 
to the second is also true of the second with re- 
spect to the first. 

The corresponding Greek av^vyeU was first applied by 
Apollonius [Coneca i. 56] to conju^te hyperbolas. 
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a. Jlfath. (Here also applied in a secondary 
sense to that which is conjugate to the main ele- 
ment, e.g. in conjugate axis, diameter, point.") 

Conjugate axes or diameters (of a conic) : two axes,_ etc., 
such that each is parallel to the tangent at the extremity of 
the other ; in a conicoid, there are three conjugate diame- 
ters. Conjugate axis (or diauieier) of an ellipse or hy- 
perbola: that which is conjugate to the transverse a3£is, the 
minor axis. Conjugate hyperbolas', hyperbolas which have 
the same axes and asymptotes, but the principal axis of each 
is the second axis of the ot^er. ConjtigoUe lines : ^two lines 
the pole of each of which, with respect to a conic, lies on 
the other. Conjugate point (of a cuiye) : an isolated point 
whose coordinates satisfy the equation^ of the curve, an 
acnode (so also conjugate ovatj. Conjugate planes i ^e 
quot. 1862. Conjugate points', points the polar of each of 
which, svith respect to a conic, passes through the other. 

1680 Sir j. Moore Doctrine of Sphere 67 This shall be 
the Conjugate Semidianieter of the Ellipsis. 1726 tr. 
Gregorys Astron. I. 438 To find the conjugate Diameters 
of an Ellipse which passes thro’ five given Points. x8o6 
Hutton Course Math. II. X12 All the Parallelograms in- 
scribed between the four Conjugate Hyperbolas are equal 
to one another. 1862 Salmon Geom. ■^ Dini. (1874) S 7 ^ 
Three diametral planes are to be conjugate when each 
is conjugate to the intersection of the other two, and three 
diameters are said to be conjugate when each is conjugate 
to the plane of the other two. 1876 Leishman Midwifery 
ii. (ed. 2) 34 The conjugate diameter [of the pelvis] is. .in- 
creased from above downwards. x88o TKitoaGeom. Conics 
76 The conjugate axis of any central conic is occasionally 
called its minor axis. x88s Leudesdorf Cremona's Prej. 
Geotn. 47 Let A,S,Che the given points (lying on a straight 
line) and let A and B be conjugate to each other. 

b. Optics. 

Conjugate foci (of a mirror or lens) : two_ points so situated 
that if a luminous point he placed at either, its rays are 
reflected or refracted to the other ; so conjugate focal dis- 
tance. Conjugate inuTors : two parabolic mirrors so 
placed face to face that rays of heat or light emanating 
from the focus of either are reflected in parallel lines to the 
second and thence to its focus. 

1831 Brewster Optics i 11 Thepoints A and F have been 
called conjugate foci, because if either of them he the 
radiant point the other will be the focal point. 183X — 
Nat. Magic iv. (1833) 8$ The two conjugate focal distances 
of the len.s. x88r Tyndall in Nature XXIII. 37s The 
silvered mirrors, .acting sometimes singly, and sometimes 
as conjugate mirrors. 

c. Electr. as in Conjugate branch (of a divided 
circuit), curretit, etc. : see quots. (Formerly used 
in a more general sense.) 

X782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. App. p. xxi. (transl. Voltal, 
When an insulated conductor is opposed or presented to 
another conductor whatever, I call it a conjugate conductor. 
xSBx J. C. Maxwell Electr. d- Magn. I. 367 If there be 
more possible electrodes than two, the conductor may 
have more than one indej^endent current through it, 
and these may not be conjugate to each other. x88a 
Everett Deschanel's Nat, Philos. § 758 When this con- 
dition is fulfilled, the remaining pair of opposite branches 
are conjugate, that is to say, a battery in one produces no 
current in the other. Ibid. § 759 When there is equality 
between the two products of opposite resistances. .the_ cur- 
rent in either of the two remaining branches will he inde- 
pendent of the electro-motive force of the battery in the 
other; and these two branches are still said to be con- 
jugate. 

B. sb. 

1, One of a group of "words directly derived from 
the same root or stem, and usually of kindred 
meaning, 

a 1586 Afisw.^ to Cartwright 45 These be coniiigales, an 
vnlawfull minister, and ms__vmawfull ministerie. 1588 
Fraunce Lawlers Log. l xii. 50b, Conjugates .. as jus- 
tice, just, justly. 1653 Bramhall in Hobbes Liberty, 
Necess. 4 Cliance (184x183 We have learned in the rudi- 
ments of logic, that conjugates are sometimes in name only, 
and not in deed, 1836 "Whewell Pref Mackintosh’s Eth. 
Philos. i8 The word ntility, and its conjugates, do not 
express our judgments in cases of moral conduct. x%s 
Marsh Eng. Lang, xwi. 421 Few languages are richer 
chan English in approximate synonyms and conjugates. 

+ 2. Anything connected or related in idea with 
another. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Ada, Learn. 11. xiv. § g The cogitations of 
man do feign unto them relatives, parallels, and conjugates, 
whereM no such thing is. x«3 J. Spencer Prodigies^ibb^ 
46 Araighty imagination, which delights in easie conjugates, 
parallels, and symbolising instances. 

3. Chem. Short for conjugate compound, acid, or 

radicah see A. 3 . x > , 

4. Math. Short for conjugate axis, diameter, point, 
etc. : see A. 6 a. 

1726 tr, Gregorys Astron. 1 . 79 Draw a tangent PZ, and 
a Diameter ^ilsT, and a Conjugate to it ICK parallel to 
PZ. 1807 HupoN Course Math. II, The Conjugate to 
any diametw, is the line drawn through the centie, and 
parallel to the tangent of the curve at the vertex of the 
diameter. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 30a A semi- 
ellipse. described on a conjugate equal to the width of the 
pier. 1085 L^oesdorf Pvoj* G^otiu loi In an 

involution c. the elements are conjugate to one another in 
pairs ; i.e, each element has ics conjugate. 

Conjugated (kp-ndgr^gfited),///. a. [f. Con- 
jugate V. -i- -ED.] = Conjugate a. in various senses. 
X690 Norris Beatitudes 228 The "Virgin may he said to 
w more pure than the conjugated Person. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. DicA s.v. Ficoides, Conjugated Leaves, that is Leaves 
set out in ^irs at the Joints. X798 Anti-Jacobin. Apr. 23 
Loves of Triangles X17 Quick as her conjugated axes 
move. x87x tr. LommePs Light 43 These two points are so 
com ugated that the one is the image of the other, 
b. Chetn, = Conjugate A. 3 . 
x88a Watts Diet. Chem. IL 7 Dumas and Firia .. de- 
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signated [such 'acids] as ‘conjugated acids’. Ibid. II. 8 
Thus acetyl, C3H3O, may be regarded as a conjugated 
radicle composed of carbonyl, CO, and methyl, CHj, 
because acetic acid and its derivatives are capable of 
splitting up into compounds containing carbonyl, and others 
containing methyl. 

Co'njugateness. The quality of being con- 
jugate : see esp. Conjugate a. 6 c. 

X882 Everett DeschaneVs Nat. Phil. § 760 Investigation 
of Condition of Conjugateness [in a divided electric cir- 

Conjugating (ke'nA5iig^iiq},ubl. sb. [f. Con- 
jugate®. - b-iNG ^.] The action of the vb. Con- 
jugate. 

1330 Palsgr. Introd. 34 These mean vevbes in theyr con- 
jugatyng difier from verbes actyves. x6ia Hkinslev Lud. 
Lit. 60 But in the Verbes aboue all. .making them [.scholars] 
peifbct. . in coniugating. X844 Emerson Led., New Eng. 
Ref. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 262 Is that Greek and Latin .some 
spell to conjure with? .. I will omit this conjugating, and 
go straight to affairs. 

b. Comb, oonjugating-tube, a short projecting 
tube by which conjugation is effected in some of 
the Algte called Conjugate:. 

Co'njugating, ppl> «. [f- as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That conjugates ; spec, in Biol. 

(Often scarcely distinguishable from attrib. use of vbl, si.) 
1831 Carpenter Mon. Phys. (ed. 2) 468 There is here no 
definite distinction of the sexes, the conjugating cells being 
apparently alike in their endowments. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Animal Life 256 When the_ conjugatjnq indi- 
viduals separate, ' rejuvenescence ' sets in. Multiplication 
by. fission then re-commences as before. Ibid. 822 When 
the conjugating individuals are invariably different, there is 
no reason why the terms male and female should not be 
applied to them. 

Coi^ugatiou (k^ndg7?gtfi"j3n). [ad. L. con- 
jugdttdu^em yoking together, connexion, "mingling, 
coupling of sexes, etymological relationship between 
words, n. of action from conjugare to Conjugate. 
Cf. F, conjugaison (in i6lh c. also conjiigatioii)^ 

1. The action of joining together or uniting ; 
the condition of being joined together ; conjunc- 
tion, union, combination. 

160^ Bacon Adv, Learn, ii. xxi. § 6 The doctrine of Con- 
jugation of men in Socyety. X626 — Sylva § 103 In the 
Conjugation of Letters, whence Articulate Sounds proceed. 
x66o Jer. Taylor Worthy Cammun. 1. iv. 74 The worthy 
receiving of the holy communion, is but one conjugation of 
holy actions and parts of repentance. X678 Cudwurtii 
Iniell. Syst. 47 They are neither contained in those things 
before mentioned, nor can re.sult from any ovfvyi'ot or Con- 
jugations of them. *824 C. Wordsworth Who wrote JSiKuy 
Bav, 131 A conjugation of labouas, a joint authorjihip. 

+ b. A conjunction, combination, assemblage, 
united series. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 833 The Elements, and their Conju- 
gations, 1660 Ter. Taylor Duct. Duhit. i. ii, It supposes 
daily heaps and conjugations of miracles. X674 Guvw Anat. 
Plants III. I. i. § 9 Some Parcels or Conjugations, in the 
figure of little Specks. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect, ii. 30 All 
the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms. 17x8 
Hickes & Nelson J. Kettlewell iii. § 69 These were a 
Conjugation of probabilities. 

0. Union in wedlock, (Jmmorous.) 
cjj83 Cowper Pairing-time 4 ^x Dick heard; and tweed- 
ling, ogling, bridling . . Attested, glad, his approbation Of 
an immediate conjugation, 
f 2. Connexion, relation, relationship. Obs, 
x6o5 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. i. § 5 The simple Conjugations 
of man and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
which ate in_ every cottage. Ibid, ii. xv. § i For the art of 
characters, .it hath nearest conjugation with grammar. 

i* b. The relation of words directly derived from 
the same root: see Conjugate a. 2. Obs, [L. con- 
jugatio."] 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 141 All those that are of the same 
roote. Case, Coniugation, or ranke : aslustice, lust, lustly, 
Strength, Strong, Strongly. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Con- 
yugation, ajoyning together, a derivation of words of one 
kind, 

3 . Grammar, a. A connected scheme of all the 
inflexional forms belonging to a verb ; a division 
of the verbs of any language according to the 
general differences of inflexion. 

A table of the series of ‘ conjugate ’ forms of a verb was 
called by the Greeks av^vyia, and this was in Commianus 
and Charisius, Latin grammarians of the 4th c., rendered by 
the corresponding L. term_ conjugatio. The former say.s 
■ conjugationes quas Grmci mi^vyias appellant, .sunt apud 
nos tres ’ ; the latter reckons 4, as in suhsequent Lat, gram- 
mars. (Charisius Iiist. Gramm,, ed. Kell, 168, 175.) 

a 1328 Skelton Sp, Parrot (R.', Can skantly the tensis of 
his conjugations, 1370 Levins Afauip. Pref. 3 To know the 
coniugations : we haue set oner (e) the infinitiue moode of 
seconde coniugations, this circumflex ii) as doeSre, etc. 
*58® Hollyband Treas. Fr, Tong. Introd., The examples 
of aU the Coniugations declynea at length through all 
tenses. i6xa Brinsley Lnd. Lit. vi. 6x They 
hy this meanes goe through all the coniugations, 187a 
R. Morris t7»^/<'»ar(x879) 168 The verbs of the strong 
conjugation . . form the past tense by a change of the root- 
vowel. 

b. The setting forth (in speech or writing) of the 
varioTis inflected forms of a verb, or of one of its 
moods, tenses, etc. ; verbal inflexion, 

*S 3 ® PALSoa Introd. 31 Conjugation is the dyvers alter- 
ytig of the last ende of a theme, by reason of these thre 
accidentes, mode, tens and decUnation personal!. X39* 
Percivall Sp, Did. C j b, A Coniugation is the course of 
declmmg a verbe, by mood and tense. 1824 L. Murray 
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Eng. Gram. (ed. 1. 131 The Conjugation of a verb, is the 
regular combination and arrangement ofits several numbers, 
persons, poods, and tenses. xS8^ J. Parker Tyne C/i. 290 
Faith . ■ is not a transient mood in the conjugation of life's 
throbbing verb. 

c. In the Semitic langs., the name given to 
the simple form, and to each of the derivative 
forms which express a modification of mean- 
ing such as is expressed in Aryan languages by 
derivative verbs and by the distinction of voice. 
Each of these has its full inflexion for tense and 
person. 

In Hebrew, the conjugations normally belonging to a verb 
are seven, expressing i. Simple Active, 2. Passive, g. an Em- 
phatic derivative 4. its Passive, 5. Causal derivative, 6. its 
Passive, 7. a Reflexive voice. 

[c 1500 Zamorra IniroiL ari. gram. Jiehr. (in Blbl. Com- 
phttens) fol. vi. a. 1 Conjugationes verborum quatuor sunt.] 
*593 J- Udall Key Holy Tongue i. x. 45 Everie of these 
seven'll vpbs are declined thorow divers conjugations. The 
conjugation of a verb is either Leals or graniis. 1854 
Arabic Reading Lessons (Bagster) p. xv. There are thirteen 
forms or species of conjugation (most of them having their 
passives), and every verb may be inflected according to one 
or more of them. 1859 Nicholls Samaritan Grain, 
(Bagster) 31 A Ppadigm of a regular verb through its 
different conjugations, 

1 4;, Fhys. Each pair of the cerebral nerves, Obs. 
161S Crookk Body of Man ^01 The Auditory nerue, or 
the Nerue of the fifce Coniugation and that of the seauenth 
which mooueth the Tongue. i6g6 J. Edwards Detnonsir. 
Exist. God 11. 76 There are seven pairs or conjugations of 
theni_ [nerves]_ for that use. 1713 Derham Phys. Tlicol. 
V. viii. 34s This Fifth Conjugation of Nerves is branched 
to the Bidl, the Muscles and Glands of the Eye. 
b. A group of conjoined parts. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viii. in The coniugations pro- 
duced from Os sacrum . . may be called, .the sinewes of the 
feete. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 87 Dividing the whole body as 
it were into certain conjugations, of two, three, or moie 
joynts. 

6 . Biol. The union or fusion of two (apparently) 
similar cells for reproduction, occurring in certain 
plants and animals of lowly organization. 

1843 tr. Mulled s Phys, II. 1503 The process of Conjuga- 
tion was first observed by O.Fr. Milller in the Cou/craie, 
1857 Berkeley Crypiog Bot. 126 The process of conjuga- 
tion ..The two frustules being brought near to each other 
by their concave surfaces, two little swellings arise in each, 
meeting two similar ones in the opposite frustule. 1859 
Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 9/1 The combination of the contents 
of two cells . . as in the proce.ss of conj ugation. 1876 Darwin 
Cross ^ Sel/Fertil. 409 The^ conjugation of the Algse and 
some of the simplest animals is the first step towards sexual 
reproduction. 

b. attrib.f as in conjugation-body, -cell, -nucleus. 
Conjugatioiial (kpndgi^gtfi-Janai), a. [f. prec, 
•h -AL.] Of or pertaining to conjugation. 

1. Phys. Belonging to or situated at the junction 
of two bones, (Cf. Conjugate a. 4 b.) 

1834 Owen in Circ. Sc, (r 1863) 11. 39/2 The optic fora- 
mina are conjugational, between the anterior border of the 
lateral plate of the parietal, and the posterior border of the 
corresponding plate of the frontal. 

2. Belonging to verb-conjugation. 

184X H. H. Wilson Sanskr. Gram, (X847) log The con- 
jugational inflexion of Sanskrit verbs. X875 Whitney Life 
Lang. X, 200 Conjugational and declensional inflections. 
Hence Conjuera'tloxially eulv. 

Mod. Verbs cognate, but conjugationally distinct. 

Conjugative (kp-ndg 7 ?g«itiv), a. [f. L. con- 
jugal- ppl. stem (see above) + -ivE : cf. mod.F. 
conjugatiff -vvel\ Pertaining or tending to conju- 
gation. 

Conjng'a'to-, combining form oi"L.conjugat-us 
Conjugate, in sense ‘ conjugalely, conjugate and 
— ’ : see qnot. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Ceiyueato-j^hnate, when a leaf divides 
into two arin,s^ each of^which is palmate. Coijugato-pin- 
naie, divided into two arm,s, each of which is pinnate. 

Coujugial (k^ndg*«'dgial), [ad, rnre L. 
conjugial-is belonging to marriage, connubial, f. 
conjugi-um connexion, wedlock, marriage, f. con- 
jitg-em, nom. conjti{n)x, consort, spouse : see Con- 
jugal.] Used by Swedenborg and his followers 
instead of Conjugal, to distinguish their special 
notion of the marriage relation, 

1790 {title), Swedenborg’s Delights of Wisdom, concerning 
Conjugial Love. Ibid. (18x1) 378 Love truly conjugial, 
considered in itself, is an union of souls, a conjunction of 
mind.s. Ibid. 441 This conjugial principle [of good and 
truth] . . is changed . . sometimes into the opposite principle 
which is called the conjugal or connubial principle of what 
is evil and false. xSiS Liturgy of New Church, Order of 
Nuptials Pref. 29 The word Conjugial is used in the Order 
of Nuptials, instead of Conjugal, as having become familiar 
to the receivers of the Heavenly Doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem. X867 Kingsley in Lett. 4 Mem. 11. 259 Con- 
jugial for conjugal, .is a pedantry on Swedenborg’s part. 

t GonjU'iuble, v. Obs. rare. [See Con-.] 
tram. To jumble together, 
x66o_ S. Fisher Riisiicks Alarm Wks. (16791 497 He will 
. .conjumble all that together again into one Chaos. 

CoxijuJlct (k^ndgtP ijkt), a. {sbi). [ad. L. con- 
junct-tis, pa. pple. olconjungSre', it is thus a doublet 
of Conjoint, and virtually of Conjoined.] 

A. as pa, pple. Joined together, conjoined, 
united, combined in conjunction. _ 

* 43 >~ 5 <* tr. Higdeu (Rolls) I, 313 Scicille was conluncte 
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somme tyme to Ytaly. 160s Shaks. Lear v. 1. 12, I am 
doubtful that you have been conjunct And bosom'd with 
her. 1606 (J. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivsiine 74_ b, Vnder 
these Captaines was warre coniunct in Sardinia, and a 
fielde fought against the Afiricans. xfiaa-fia Heylin Cos- 
mogr. II. (1682) 85 The Isle of Roden, then conjunct hereto. 
X69S Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. 302 The Lord himself [was] 

. .conjunct with the Angels whom he imployed in this Em- | 
hassle. 1877 Mrs. OLiPHANTJI/n/feej'ff^/oi'. i, 26 The number 
nine. . the perfect number, conjunct of threes. 

B. as adj. 

1. Joined together, conjoined, combined. 

1650 Baxter Saint's R. iv. iiL § 3 They are conjunct 
causes. X763 Land. Chron. 28 Apr. 416 The conjunct fleets 
of France and Spain. 1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort.Elphin 
174 The conjunct, .influences of fire and strong diink. 

b. Joined or associated with another ; esp. in a 
more or less subordinate capacity ; ‘joint’. 

vfb^-ZHisi. faines VI (1804) 171 To sendane ambassador 
conjunct to Scotland. 1397 Skene De Verb, Signif. s. v. 
Feodum, In this case the husband is proprietar, and the 
wife is conjunct fear, or liferentar. X649 Jer. Tavlor Gt. 
Exempt HI, 163 He became a conjunct person relative to 
the guilt, by undertaking the charges of our nature. 1695 
Luttrell Brief Rel. {1857) III. 468 The earl of Scarborough 
. .is to be conjunct general of the forces, .with duke Schon- 
berg. 1733 Scots Mag. Aug. 421/1 Mr. John Flockhart, 
his conjunct agent. 1883 Lift Sir R, Chrisiison I. 76 The 
appointment of Dr. Allison in 1821 as conjunct professor and 
successor. 

2. Constituted by conjunction of several elements, 
or persons ; joint, nnited. 

1329 in Burnet Hist. Ref. 11. 96, I have received your 
Conjunct and sevual Letters. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. 
Proph. v. xoo Whose Testimony though conjunct, yet in 
value i.s but single. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. i, 27 
Jealousy and discord were the eflects of their conjunct 
authority. _ 1840 Mill Diss. 4 Disc. (1839) mu.st 

be ascertained by a conjunct analysis . . of the whole of 
history and the whole of human nature. 1SS3 Life Sir R. 
Christison I. 137 Our conjunct e.xpcriineutal enquiry on 
poisoning with oxalic acid. 

b. Conjunct consonant or letter (also, absol., 
conjunct ') : in the Devanagari Alphabet, a written 
character in which two, three, or more consonants 
(without intervening vowels) are combined^ a 
consonant combination : as ^ sm, WK smy, 
ismy. 

1857 Monieh Williams Sanscr, Gramm, t The compound 
or conjunct consonants may be multiplied to tlie extent of 
four or five hundred, 186a F. Hall in yrnl, Asiat. Soc, 
Bang, 14 The conjunct in hastya could not but at once 
suggest Itself. 

fo. Conjinut cause X the immediate or direct 
cause. Obsi 

c xe/ao Lanfrands Cirurg. (MS. A.) 64 per ben (j. maner 
of causis pat rnaki)) blood to biede out of a niannys body ; 
pe ooii cause is depid — cause conjuncte ; & pe toper — cause 
antecedent. £1643 Maxitnes Unfolded 24 The procreant 
cause which is immediate and conjunct, is the consent of 
the people. 1683 Salmon Dorcni Med, l aqa The Spirit 
while Living Is the near or Conjunct cause of their Motion. 

4, Sc. Laxo. a. Joint. 

(See XS97, X7S3 in I b.) , ^ 

b. Belonging to several persons jointly, as con- 
junct rights, fee, etc, 

X494 Acc, Ld, Treas, Scot. (1877) I. 2ri (Jam, SuPp.) Aae 
charter of coniunct feftment to Alexander Reid and his wiff. 
*535 •S'r, Acts Jos, V (1597) § 14 Conjunct-fee, and life- 
rentes. X773 Erskinb lust. Law Scot, ui. viii. § 35 (Jam.) 
Where an entail is made, or any right conceived, m favour 
of two strangers, in conjunct fee and liferent, 

c. Conjunct person ; an associate in an offence 
or charge ; esp. one so nearly related to another 
as to he liable to the presumption of collusion, or 
connivence in acts done in view of insolvency, 

x 62X [see Confident 7 b]. Cf. 1649 in i b. 

d. Conjunct proof, probation : evidence (or lead- 
ing of evidence) restricted to the rebuttal of the 
averments of the opposing party in an action, but 
not introducing new points. 

X760 in Scotsman 20 Aug. (1885) 5/3 Allows the city a 
conjunct probation thereanent. X864 Daily Tel, 14 June, 
She wa.s only called for the conjunct proof. x868 Act 31-2 
Viet. c. loi I 33 Allowing each of the parties .. a conjunct 
probation with reference to the claims of such other parties, 
f 5. Math, Conjunct proportion \ continued pro- 
pot tion. Obs, 

XS94 Blundevil Exerc. i. xviiL (ed. 7) 42 Coniunct [Pro- 
portion] differeth not from Geometricall Progression, before 
taught. 1397 Morlky Introd. Mus. Annot., Coniunct pro- 
portion, is when the middle tearme is twice taken thus, as 
x6 to 8, so are 8 to 4, and 4 to 2, and 2 to i. 

6 . Mus, Conjunct degrees : see Conjoint. Con- 
junct motion, c. tetrachords : see quots. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (X731) 97 The Ancients as- 
cended from the Unison to an Octave by two Systemes of 
Tetrachords or Fourths. These were either Conjunct, 
when they began the Second Tetracbord at the Fourth 
Chord, viz. with the last Note of the first Tetracbord . . Or 
else the two Tetrachords were disjunct, the Second taking 
its beginning at the Fifth Chord, xyax A. Malcolm Treat. 
Mus. (1730) 322 A third Tetrachord was added to the septi- 
chord Lyre, which was either conjunct with it, making ten 
Chords, or disjunct, making Eleven. 1880 Grove Diet. 
Mus. II. 377 'The motions of a single part are classified 
according as the successive steps do or do not exceed the 
limits of a degree of the scale at a time, the former being 
called ‘disjunct’ and the latter ‘conjunct’ motion. 

C. sb. 1 1. A conjoined whole. Ohs. 

1381 W, Stafford Exam, Compl, i. (187^) 23 Profitable or 
necessary for the coniunct of mans life heare in earth. 
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2. A person or thing conjoined or associated 
with another. 

X667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qaal. 7 The Conjuncts of the 
smallest parts of flatter. X67X True Nouconf, i8s Absolute 
Supremacie . . incapable either of superior or conjunct. xfiSz 
Creech Pref, to Lucretius (Jod.), Lucretius, enumerating 
all the conjuncts and events, or properties and accidents of 
the Epicurean atoms. X830 Frasers Mag, L 336 As some 
of your conjuncts and condLsciples would fain persuade us. 
a 187s Grote Eth. Fragm. iL (1876) 38 With all their asso- 
ciated conjuncts and appendages. 

'j'S. Mtts. The singing of a note foreign to the 
key ; an accidental raising or lowering of a note 
(see Accidemtal A. 5 , B. b.). Obs. 

xfiog Dowland Omith. Microl. 24 A Coniunct is this, to 
sing a Voyce in a Key which is not in it. Or it is the 
.sodaine changing of a Tone into a Semitone, or a semitone 
into a Tone. 

4. = Conjuncture. 

18^ Syd. Dobell Balder xxviii. 188, I swear that what 
conjuncts, for bliss or bale. This sovereign hour determines, 

I accept As doom. 

Conjunction (kpndgD'qkJan). [ME., a. OF. 
conjunction, -juncion, -joncion, -jomtion, ad. L. 
coniimction-evi ‘joining together, marriage union, 
connexion of ideas, a conjunction (.in grammar) 
n. of action from conjungh-e to Conjoin.] 

1. The action of conjoining ; the fact or condition 
of being conjoined ; imion, connexion, combination. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeih, v. iii. 159 pe coniiinccioun of god 
and of man. CX400 Destr. Troy 13831 The coniunctoun 
vniust is loynit vs betwene. 1328 Starkey England i. ii. 41 
The vnyon and coniunctyon of the body and soule togy ddur. 
X578 Banister Hist. Man t, 19 The coniunction of the 
Vertebres with the head. X594 Sh.vks. Rich. Ill, v. v. 20 
We will vnite the White Rose, and the Red. Smile Heauen 
vpon this faire Coniunction. X643 Baillie Lett, fy yrnls. 
(1841) II. 33 In the meeting I moved the Conjunction of 
elders. x6^ J. Sergeant tr. T, White's Peripat, lust. 233 
^'hrough its conjunction to the body. X685 Lond. Gass. 
20-4 Aug. 2/a The Canal for the Conjunction of the two 
Seas. 1699 Sir T. Morgan's Pi-egr. Fr. ^ Flanders in 
Somers Tracis iv._ (173.1) III. 130 Major-general Morgan 
was to make Conjunction with the French Army, X77X 
Smollett Humph, Cl, 6 May, Efforts she has made towards 
a nearer conjunction with our sex. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India I. II. IV. 133 This rude conjunction of dissimilar sub- 
jects. .1890 H. C. G. Moule Secret Prayer vii, That 
immediate conjunction with the Head through which he 
has union with the members. 

b. I’hr. /« conjunction with, in conjimclion, 
*745 Col. Rcc. Penn. V. s In conjunction with y“ neighbor- 
ing (Jovernments. *764 Reid Inguiry vi. vii, Visible figure 
is never presented to the eye but in conjunction with 
colour. *853 Bright Sp. India 3 June, The President . . 
has to act in conjunction with the Court of Directors. 

2. spec, f a. Union in marriage. Obs. 

IS4X Barnes Wks. (1373) 365/1 Those Priestes that, .hath 
not forsaken the coniunction of maryage. *387 Fleming 
Con/H. Holinsked III. 1980/1 Wishing by the coniunction 
of those two yoon^ princes, the vniting of the two kin^oins 
in perpetuall amitie, ax6sa Brome City Wit iv. 11, My 
Legitimate Spouse, when is our day of conjunction 1 ij6z 
Hume Hist. Eng. Ill, xlix. 53. 18x9 A. Rees Cycl. s. v. 
Contnbernium, When this conjunction between slaves came 
to be considered as a lawful marriage, 
f b. Sexual union, copulation. Obs. 

1367 Maflet Gr. Forest 88. 1607 Tovse.\.i.Four.f. Beasts 
(1673) 57 When the Cow, . couceiveth at the first conjunction. 
16^ Bulwer Anthropomet. 214. 1794 G. Adams Nat. cj- 
Exp, Philos, I. X. 429 Neither vegetation, nor animality, 
nor appetite, nor conjunction. 

fc. Joining in fight, hostile encounter, rare. 
1648 Evelyn Mew. (1857) III. 23 As for acts of hos-tility 
committed, there hath as yet been little, beside the con- 
junction of some scouts and forlorn hopes. 

t d. Mixture or union of ‘ elements ’ or sub- 
stances ; one of the processes in alchemy. Obs. 

c X400 Lasi/ranc's Cirurg, (MS. A.) g If a surgian ne knewe 
noujt pe science of elemends. .he mai not knowe science of 
conjounciouns, pat is to seie, medWngis. X47X. RipleV 
Comp. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1632) 146 In our Coiijunccion 
four Elements must be aggregat. . xfiog Rowlands Knave 
gf Clubs 42 Earth and Water, Aire and Fire, Do a con- 
iunction make. 

3. Astral, and Astron. An apparent proximitjr of 
two planets or other heavenly bodies ; the position 
of these when they are in the same, or nearly the 
same, (iirection as viewed from the earth. 

Formerly, two planets were said to be vi conjuuction-db&'a 
they were in the same sign of the zodiac, or even in atfia- 
cent signs; in modern astronomy, the term is definitejy 
restricted to their position at the moment when they are in 
the same longitude or right ascension. ConJuncHoti is often 
used simply for conjuwtion with the sun of a primary 
planet (formerly also of the moon, in which case it is equiva- 
lent to ‘ new moon ’). An inferior planet may be in inferu^ 
cenjitnciiosi, i, e. between the earth and the sun, or in 
superior coiy miction, i. e. on the farther .side of the sun, 
*375 Barbour Bruce iv. 695 Astrology, Qnhar-throu clerkis 
that ar witty, May knaw coniunctione off planetis. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. iv. (1495) 348 The mone 
meuyth rounde abowte fro Coniunccion to Coniunccion, 
that is fro chaunge to chaunge. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holiushed IIL 1356/2 In this yeare 1583 . . the great and 
notable conjunction of the two superior planets, Saturne 
and Jupiter, Lilly Chr, Astrcl. i. 26 When two Planets 

are in one and the same degree and minute of any Sigue, 
we say they are in Conjunction. 1734-8 Bp, Newton Pro- 
phecies, Daniel xt. x6o The month began . . not at the true 
conjunction, but at the first appearance of the new moon. 
x8^ Herschel Outlines Astron. rii. (ed. 5) 268 A Solar 
eclinse can only h^pen when the sun and moon are in 
conjunction. 1889 (;. Pritchard Oceas. Th, Astron. x. 229 
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The technical phrase ‘conjunction’ does not necessarily 
inyly any very close proximity. 

4 . The occurrence of events in combination; a 
combination of events or circumstances. 

1684 CiHtiemfLSiate of Man r. x. (16991 dreadful 

the conjunction of so many and so great Calamities, a xMs 
Bucklb Civiliz. (1869) III. V.316 [This] required a peculiar 
conjunction of events. 1866 Rogers A^ic. ^ Prices I. 
wiii. 601 This was a rare conjunction of circumstances. 

5 . A concrete example of conjunction ; a number 
of persons, things, or elements, conjoined or asso- 
ciated together ; a combination, association, union. 

154* R. CoFLAN'D Guydon's Quest. Chirnrg.^ Howe many 
coniunctions of bone be in the hande, andhowe many bones 
in euery coniunction. 1633 Bf. Hall Hard Texts 419 The 
Lord will not suffer these wicked conjunctions to prosper. 
3644 Chillimcw. Fast Senn, at Oxj, 15 It exceedes the 
conjunction of all the good things of the world, ivaa He 
Toe Plague ^97 i^opulons Conjunction or Collection 
of All^s, Courts, and Passages. 1863 Kisclake Crimea 
(1876) 1. xvii. 3^6 A^strong man and a good cause make a 
formidable conjunction. 

+b. A joining; a joint. Obs. 

ri4ao Loj franc's Ciritrg. no (MS. A) J>e schap of J>e 
coniunccioun of )>e .v. boonys of hu heed. 1378 Banister 
Hist. Man t. 4 Sutura. .is a coniunction of the bones. 1686 
W. Harris tr. Lemerfs Chym. i. siii. (ed. 3) 339 Fit to it a 
large capacious Receiver, lute well the conjunctions. 

+ c. A thing that conjoins or unites; a bond 
or tie. Obs. rare. 

xfljo Q, Eliz. in Strype Aau. Ref. I. Ivi. 615 So near a 
neighbour by situation, olood, natural language, and other 
conjunctions. 

6. Gram. One of the Parts of Speech ; an iin- 
inllected word used to connect clauses or sentences, 
or to co-ordinate words in the same clause. 

xiB8 WvciiF Prol. 57 A participle. . mai be resoluid iiito_ a 
veibe. .and a coniunccion copulatif, as thus, diceus, that is, 
seiyuge, mai be resoluid thus, Mid seitk. z^o Palsgr. 
Intrcm. 44 'The table of conjunctyons. 1613 j. Stephens 
Ess. ^ CAarac., Taylors man- (1837) *49 A Taylors man — 
Is a Conjunction copulative : He makes things hang to- 
gether. <11637 JuNSON Eng. Gram, xxii, A conjunction 
IS a word without number, knitting divers speeches together. 
X876 Mason Eug, Greau. (ed. ait § 2S7 Prepositions show 
the relation of one notion to another. Conjunctions show 
the relation of one thoughtto another. Hence conjunctions 
for the most part join one sentence to another. 

+ b. =CoNJUGATioir. Obs. rare. 

1378 Cooper TAesai/riis Introd,, In a verhe they have to 
note.. of what conjunction it is. 

Coiqu'uctioiial, a, [f, prec. + -AL ; cf. mod. 
P. conjoiutioiiel^ Pertaining or relating to con- 
junction. or to a conjunction. 

1 . Astral, and Astran. (see Conjunction 3\ 

1663 J. Gadbury Loudofis Deliv. i. 4 Assistance from the 

Cot^unctional, Opposite, or (juadrantal Rays of Jupiter. 
x68o Goad Celest. Bodies i, xii. 49 The moon in her con- 
junctional Aspects. 

2. Gram. (See Conjunction 6.) 

_ 1871 Earle iv. 188 It becomes qualified to enter 

into conjunctional phrases, though it does not constitute a 
conjunction all by itself. 

3 . (See quot.) 

_ 1888 Ltwi, Soc.^^ml. XX. 23J Conjunctional Segregation 
is Segregation arising from the instincts by which organisms 
seek eaoi other. 

Hence ConJu'iiotlojiiiaiy adv., in a conjunctional 
manner ; as a conjunction. 

1843 Stoddart in Encycl, Meiro^. (1847) I. 166/1 This 
adverb . . came next to be employed prepositionally and 
conjunctionally, with the same reference to time past. 

II CoxyuxLCtiva (kpndgziqktarva^ Anat. [mod. 
L. ; short for viembrana conjunctiva * conjunctive 
membrane’; see Conjunctive.] The mucous 
membrane which lines the inner surface of the eye- 
lids and is reflected over the front of the eye-ball, 
thus conjoining this with the lids. 

1543 Tsaheron (1586) 435 Conjunctiva the 

seaventh^skinne of the eie. i6aa R. Banister Bis. Eyes iv, 
Opthalmia is an inflammation of the membrane in the eye 
named conjunctiva. i;j7J Priestley Hist. Vision, etc. H. 
795 The sclerote:;, conjunctiva and eyelids . . retain their 
sensibility. x88o Gunther Fishes 113 It is crossed by a 
dark horizontal stripe of the conjunctiva, 

CoiyuiLCtival (kfmdjjoqktai-val), a. Anat. [f. 
prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the conjunctiva; 
forming, or formed by, the conjunctiva. 

1830 S. Cooper Bicf. Stirg. (ed, 6) 937 Dr. Veitch. .prefers 
the general term, conjunctival inflammation. x8M Huxley 
PAys. ix. (1872) 23s The conjunctival mucous membrane is 
continuous with that of the nose. 

Conjunctive (kpndga'gktiv), a. and si. [ad, 
L. conjmutlv-us, f, conjunct- ppl. stem ; see Con- 
junct and -IVE. In P. cotyonctif, -ive (i6th c.).] 

1 . Having the_ property or effect of conjoining ; 
serving to conjoin or unite ; connective. Conjunc- 
tive tissue : connective tissue. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. m. i. (1588) 3x5 The power gjuen 
by the Statute ..was delivered with such conjunctive and 

f enerall words, viz. To the Shirife and other the Kings 
Imisters. 1646 Sir T. BR0WMEPfe«<f, Ep. v.v. 240 All the 
Navell therefore and conjunctive part we can suppose in 
Adam, was his dependency on his Maker. 1823 T. Badcock 
Bom. Amusem. ia6 A wire united the extremities of the 
pile, .and the wire from its application receives the name of 
* conjunctive wire ’. 1836-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeveits 
Zool. I. 10 Conjunctive Tissue, ordinarily Cellular Mem- 
brane or Areolar Tissue. 1879 SalaIu Daily Tel. 12 tune, 
In x8i 2 the conjunctive waterwaycalled the Regent's Canal 
was commenced. 


2 . Conjunct, conjoined, united ; = Conjunct i. 
x6o4 Shaks. Oi/i. 1. iii. 374 Let vs be coniunctiue in our 

reuenge, against him. 16^ Child Disc, Trade (ed. 4) X03 
All must be conjunctive, but one body politick, or the work 
Avill never be done. 1727 Thomson Summer (im8) 1178 
To live like Brothers, and conjunctive all Embellish Life. 
1884 Kendal Merc. ^ Times 3 Oct. 5/6 His conjunctive 
admission that he was not prepared to propose any substi- 
tute was received with considerable laughter, 

* 1 * 11 . Having a relation of conjunction or union. 
x6oa Skaks. Ham. iv. vii. 14 She’s so coniunctiue to nijy 
life and soule ; That as the Starre moues not hut in ms 
Sphere, I could not but by her. _ , , . 

c. Of or pertaining to united action ; done in 
conjunction ; joint ; = Conjunct 2. 

1694 Falle Jersey iv. 106 Make conjunctive Records of 
their Proceedings with them. <1x720 Sheffield (Dk. 
Duckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 87 Content with a conjunctive 
Sovereignty, 1779-81 Johnson P., Sheffield ’'A V'i. III. 
123 He voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this 
principle, that he thought the title of the prince and his 
consort equal. 

3 . Gram, a. Having the fnnclion of connecting 
words or clauses, connective ; of the nature of a 
conjunction, b. Having the function of uniting 
the sense as well as the construction, copulative, 
as in conjunctive conjunction. 

<1x667 Jt"- Taylor IVAs. I. xxiii. (R.), I am induc’d fully 
to this understanding of St. Paul’s words by the conjunctive 
particief-q] which he uses. X731 Harris Hertnes'ffis. (xS^xj 
187 Though all conjunctions conjoin sentences, yet, with 
respect to the sense, some are conjunctive, and some dis- 
junctive. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) '^I. 186 It could not 
be carried into effect, without coastruing the word or in a 
conjunctive sense. 1879 Bain Higher Eng. Gram, 101 
Therefore selves the office of. .a coiyunctive adverb. 

c. Applied to that form or ‘mood ■* of the verb 
which can be used only in conjunction with another 
verb, indicative, imperative, or also conjunctive (as 
in a hypothetical sentence). 

Both modus conjnnctlvus and iu. suhjuiicttviis were used 
by the Latin Grammarians of the 4th c. _ Isidore Orig. i. 
viii. 4 (<1640) has only coiijmictVoHs, ‘quia ei conjungitur 
aliqtiid, ut locutio plena sit'. Littrd cites sndjouctf on 
conjonctiftrora. Meigret 1550. In English use Subjunctive 
was the usual name until comparatively recent times. It 
is now used by some in a narrower sense than Conjunctive : 
see quot. i87r. 

1730-6 Bailey (foliol, The Conjunctive (or Subjunctive) 
Mood of a Verb. 17^ Johnson, Conjumitve, adj...(ln 
grammar.} The mooti of a verb, U!>ed subsequently to a con- 
junction, ^ 1824 L. Murray Eug. Gram. (ed. 5^ 1 . 152 Some 
grammarians apply, what is caued the conjunctive termina- 
tion, to the persons of the ptindpal verb, and to its auxil- 
iaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive mood. iByx 
Pnbl. Sell, Lot. Gram, 96 The Conjunctive Mood is for 
conceptive statement: as gaudeam si absit. When this 
Mood appears in principal construction, we call it the pure 
conjunctive, as ganetiam: when it depends on another 
Verb, it is called Subjunctive^ as aisii. Ibid, iSy Examples 
of the Conjunctive Mood used Subjunctively. 

4. Lo^ic. Applied to a complex (hypothetical) 
proposition in which the clauses are related as 
antecedent and consequent; also to a syllogism 
which has such a proposition for its major premise ; 
conditional. 

c 1848 Sir W. Hamilton Logic II. App, 369 The Conjunc- 
tive and Disjunctive forms of Hypothetical reasoning are 
reducible to imnied|ate inferences. 1849 — Ibid. 378 Hypo- 
theticals (Conjunctive and Disjunctive^’Ilogism). 1866-87 
Fowler Beduci. Logic us, Jbid. 1x3 The most common 
form, .of a conjunctive syllogism is that in which the major 
is a conjunctive, and the minor a simple proposition. x888 
Hatch Hibbert Led, (1891) 131 (traasl. Greek author) If 
one advances any express statement of the divine Scripture, 
they try to find out whether it can form a conjunctive or a 
disjunctive hypothetical, 

t6. Conjunctive vwnbraftCf tunic \ = Con- 

junctiva. 

_i6s8 Rowland Moiifei's Theat. Ins, 1095 In the conjunc- 
tive membrane, or white of the we as they commonly call it. 
X834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 11 . 207 A free abstraction of 
blo^ by Leeches applied to the conjunctive tunic itself. 

B. sb. 

1 , Gram. a. A conjttnclive or connective word, 
a conjunction ; a ‘ conjunctive ’ or copulative con- 
junction (see A. 3 ). b. The conjunctive mood. 

1389 POTTENHAM Ettg. PocsU HI. xvi. (Arb.) 186 Euery 
clause is knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue. 

Swinburne T'estcivieuts 253 This disiunctiue 
standeth properly, and is not chang^ed into a coniunctiue. 

Connoisseur No. 138 The significant conjunctive and. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 313 A double con- 
junctive, in two correspondent clauses. ,is sometimes made 
use of : as. Had he done this, he had escaped ’. 

2 . Logic. A conjunctive proposition or syllogism : 
see A 4 . 

1848 Sir W. Hamilton Logic II. App. 37a The Conjunc- 
tives,are_conditional inasmuch as . . the quality of one pro- 
position IS made dependent on another. 

i'S. Anat. = Conjunctiva. Obs. 
xto P. Fletcher Purple Isl v. 34 ttole, There are six 
tunicles belonging to the we ; The first called the conjunc- 
tive. X73X Spry in Phil, 7r<tMx,XLIX. 19 The conjunctive 
b^me greatly inflamed. 

4. Pfath. ‘ A syzygetic fimetion of a given set of 
functions. 

*8S3 Sylvester in Phil. Tram, CXLIII. 1.4x0, 1 demon- 
strate that the most general form of a conjunctive of any 
degree in x wiU be a linear function of the Bezoutics. Ibid. 
S43 Any function which universally, and subject to no 
cases of exceptUw, vanishes when a certain number of 


CONJUNCTURE. 

other functions all vanish together, must be a conjunctive 
(i e. a syzygetic function), or a root of a conjunctive of such 

^Conjunctively (kjihd3»-qktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
-f -IT -“.] In a conjunctive manner ; in conjunc- 
tion, in combination, jointly, collectively. 

1642 Bridge Wounded Consc. Cured Introd. i The Subject 
i& considered two wayes, either conjunctively, or divisively. 
173X Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope I. 86 By them con- 
junctively each nation is governed. x8oS Ann. Reg. for 
xSoz, 319 Propo.sed at Ratisbon, by the Fiench and Rus-sian 
ministers conjunctively. 18x9 G. S. Faber Bispeusaiious 
(1823) I. 272 In worshipping the heavenly bodies conjunc- 
tively with God, 1884 Law Times Rep. L, 413/1 * Sell, 
indorse, and assign’ might be read either distributively 
or conjunctively. 

Conju’nctiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness,] 
‘ The quality of joining or uniting’ (J.). 
Conjunctivitis (k^ndg^i^ktivai-tis). Path. [f. 
Conjunctiva + -itis.] Inflammation of the con- 
junctiva. 

1835 Trans. Provincial Med. Assoc. III. 372 Simple acute 
conjunctivitis .. Chronic Conjunctivitis. 1884 Standard 10 
June, The King of the Maoris is suffering from an attack of 
conjunctivitis. 

Conjuuctly (kpnd3ygklli\ adv. [f. Con.tunct 
a. + -LT i*.] In conjunction, in combination, con- 
jointly, unitedly, together. In 5 'f. Law, jointly in 
equal shares ; conjunctly and severally, jointly and 
severally : see Jointly. 

13x4 CoL. Bainbridce in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 68 I. 229 
Using hym coiijunctlie with me in your Graces causes. 
1397 Skene De Verb, Sigtiif. s, v. Feodum, Gif twa or maa 
persones happenis to he infeft conjunctlie in ony Landes. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies in. ii. 440 Parts which Singly, 
or Conjunctly argue their Influence. 1796 Morse Amcr. 
Geog. I. 768 It was settled by the French and English con- 
jiinctly. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. xxi. 
367 The mental state which they conjunctly constitute. x86i 
W. BellDicA Sc, Law 2x9/1 When two or more persons 
are bound conjunctly and .severally to perform an obligation 
..it is in the option of a creditor to exact performance 
either from each of them proportionally, or to enforce the 
obligation to the full extent against any one of them. 

Conjuncture (k^nd5t;-qktiru). [app. a. F. 
conjmeture (conjuncture in Cotgr. 1611, in early 
F, conjointure) = It. congiuntttra (Florio), S]!. con- 
juntura (Minsheu), prob. repr. a med. or mod.L. 
*conjunctnra ; see Conjunct and -uiiE.] 

+ 1 . The action of joining together ; the fact or 
state of being joined together ; a joining, conjunc- 
tion, combination. Obs. 

1663 Walton Life Hooker i. 7 This meekness, and con- 
juncture of knowledge with modesty. 167* Mede's Whs., 
Life 2 What words he most stuck at, either single or iu 
conjuncture. 1679 Hobbes Behemoth 11. (R.', By the con- 
juncture of philosophy and divinity. 1736 Butler Anal, 
I. iii. 83 A conjuncture of accidents. 

+b. Meeting (of persons). Ohs. 

1644 Slincsdy Diary (1836) toj To prevent y" conjuncLiire 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax and his father. cx64S H dwell 
Lett. (1650) I. 35 God prosper you at home, as me abroad, 
and send us in good time a joyful conjuncture, 
f 0. Marriage union. Obs. 

X679-X7X4 Burnet Hist. Ref. (1816) I. j. n, 191 If a horror 
were not struck in men at conjunctures in these degrees. 

+ d. Place of joining or meeting, junction- Obs. 
X747 Burton in Phil. Trans, XLIV. 542 Weighlon now 
stands at the Conjuncture of several Road.s, which here 
meet. 1798 Hinderwell Hist. Scarborough i, i. 13. 

2 . Spec. A meeting of circumstances or events; 
a particular state of affairs, ejp. of a critical nature; 
a juncture, crisis. (The only current sense.) 

a. simply. 

16x9 V’cT Doncaster in Eng. ^Cerm. (Camden) 141 The 
Spanishe succors coinming in so fatal a conjuncture mayc. . 
dusmaye the Bohemians. 1736 Butler Anal. i. iii. Wk.s, 
1874 h ^4 la certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly, .may 
have their advantages. _X7S9 Franklin Wks. 1840 
III. 343_Measures that might promote the public .service at 
this critical conjuncture. 1870 Disraeli Lotliair vii. 25 
Such a conjuncture had never occurred. 

b. qjftime, affairs, etc. 

1624 Ld. Kensington in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. III. 173 Very 
unseasonably in this conjuncture of tyme. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. Jourtt. (1778) II. 93 The Address, What is worse 
in the present conjuncture of affairs. x8ia Br. Jebb in 
Corr, w, Knox II. 108 In the life of every man, there are 
providential conjunctures of time, place, and person, which 
are of infinite importance. 1833 Herschel Pop. Led. Sc. 
X- § 57 (1873) 45 Certain conjunctures of atmospheric or other 
circumstances. 

e. An astrological or astronomical conjunction. 
x6os VERSTECAN ZJec. InielL iv. (1636} 100 This coniunc- 
ture to haue remained for .some space after the great and 
generall deluge. x668 Clarendon Tracts (1727) 358 Two 
several men horn jn the same conjuncture. x8xa Wood- 
house A sirott, xxiii. ags There are conjunctures, when Venus 
eclipses part of the Sun’s disk. 

3 . quasi-fown *f‘a. A conjoined or connected 
assemblage ^things. Also^^, Obs. 

*^7 J®*' Taylor Lib. Proph, xi. 177 The Apostles were 
fore d to unloose the whole conjuncture of parts and prin- 
ciples. 1653 — Serm. (1678) 213 His purposes untwist as 
e^ily as the rude conjuncture of uncombining Cables in the 
violence of a Northern Tempest, 
tb. Something conjoined ; an accessory. Obs, 
2762 tr. Buschlugjs Syst, Gom. III. 673 The arms._.are . . 
supposed to be the feni of a pilgrim’s staff . . to which are 
addeda number of other conjunctuxes. 

CoBjune, obs. Sc, f. Conjoin v. 



CONJUNG-B. 


OONJUBE. 


f CoujxL'Ugei ®- Ol>s. rare. [ad. L. conjimg-^-e 
to Conjoin.] trans. = Conjoin. 

1547 Hooper Ams 7 u. Bp. WincJiesier'Ws&. (Parker Soc.) 
198 Sacraments . . to conjunge and bind together all the 
members of Christ in one body, 

t Co'njtirate, ». Obs. [f. L. conjUmt- ppl. 
stem of conjiirare to swear together, band them- 
selves together by oath : see Conjoee.] trails, a. 
To band together by oath. 1 ). To conspire. 

Hence Co-njurated fpl. a. 

1545 Sir W. Paget in Fronde Hist. Eng. IV, xxii. 107 
note. That being a thing before contrived and conjurated 
between them. _ Blackw. Mag. XVII. 730 The audi- 
ence, who are his conjurated partisans, are in the secret. 

’h Co'njuratef sb. Obs. [ad, L. coiijurdtus 
* that has conspired sb. pi. ‘ conspirators pa. 
pple. of conjiirare to swear together, combine by 
oath. So F. conjuH.'\ A conspirator. 

1571 T. Fortescue Forest Hist. 44 Who being in the 
field with the other conjuiates were discomfited by Octavian 
and Marcus Antonius. 

Conjuration (kpndgiwt-Jan). Forms: 4-6 
-oion, 4-5 -cioim(e, 5-6 -eyon, 6- conjuration, 
[a. late OF. conjuration, -acion, ad. L. conjftrd- 
tion-em : see Conjurison, the eailier type.] 

I. Banding together by oath, conspiracy. 

•I* 1 . A swearing together ; a making of a league 
by a common oath ; a banding together against a 
superior power ; conspiracy. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. iv. 18 Canius . . was accused by 
Gayus Cesar . . j?at he was knowyng and coiisentyng of a 
coniuracioun maked a^eins hym. Wyci.if s Kings xi. 
14 And sche [Athaliah] kytt hyre clothis, and cryede, Con- 
juracioun ! conjuracioun ! a *533 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) D, The coniuiacion, that Catilina inuented 
agaynste his coiintreye. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent 
(1826) 298 He was first one of that coniuration which was 
called the Barons warre. 1657 Hawke Killing is M. 46 
Some nocturnal conjurations, and meetings of some male- 
volent persons. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. Lett. I. 156 A 
conjuration against the king's life. 

II. Constraining by oath, invoking of spirits, 
conjuring. 

2 . A solemn charging or calling upon by ap- 
peal to something sacied or binding ; solemn ap- 
peal or entreaty, adjuration, arch, or Ohs. 

c 1450 Castle Hd. Life Si. Cnthb. (Surteesl 2636 Cuthbert 
gretely was astonyd Of hir coniuracioun J>ttt tyde. 1599 
Skaks. Hen. V, i. ii. 29 We charge you in the Name of 
God take heed.,Vnder this Coniuration, speake my Lord. 
j66o Shirley Andromana m, iii, Aitdr. By that love, by 
all those vows have pass'd Betwixt us, hear me. Plangus. 

0 Heaven 1 is that a conjuration 1 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace i. Wks. VIII. 122 That season, however, invoked by 
so many vows, conjurations and prayeis, did not come. 

3 . The effecting of something supernatural by the 
invocation of a sacred name or by the use of some 
spell ; orig. the compelling of spirits or demons, by 
such means, to appear and do one’s bidding, 

1375 Barbour Bmce iv. 233 Quhen fendis distren^it ar 
For till apper and makansuar, Throu force oflf coniuracioune. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T.y 529 Thilke horrible sweryng of 
Adiuracion and coniuracion as doon thise false Enchaun- 
tours or Nigromanciens. c 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882! it. €03 , 1 
trow he ys bewytehyd by sura coniuracion. 1541 Act 33 
Hen. VIII, c. 8 Sondrie persons , . practised inuocations 
and _ coniuracions of spirites. 1641 Tenues Re la Ley 76 
Conjuration . . seemeth by prayers and invocation upon 
the powerfull name of God, to compell the Devill to say or 
doe what hee commandeth. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 
447/2 Simple people think that what. .Juglers. .do is through 
Conjuration and Witchcraft. 1793 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. 
to Pope'N^s. 1812 III. 209 Full of negro-faith in conjura- 
tion. 1837 Macdougall tr. Gi'oah's Exp. Greenland 

1 have frequently been present on such occasions of conju- 
ration. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 635 The word king 
was a word of conjuration. It was associated in the minds 
of many Englishmen with the idea of a mysterious character 
derived from above. 

b. Applied opprobriously. 

1563 Foxe in LatimeFs Serin, ff Rein. (1845)9. xviii, How 
the institution of holy water and holy bread not only had 
no ground in scripture, but also how full of profane exor- 
cisms and conjurations they were. 1563 Homilies 11. Whit- 
sunday II. (1859) 463 They . . think it [bapti.sm] is not well 
nor orderly done, unless they use conjuration ; unless they 
hallow the water. x6^x Hobbes Leviath. iv. xliv. 337 A . . 
generall abuse of Senpture is the turning of Consecration 
into Conjuration. 

4 . A magical form of words used in conjuring ; 
a magic spell, incantation, charm. 

X398 Trevisa Baidh De P. R. xvm. xcv. (1495) 842 Tlie 
serpent stoppyth his eere for he woll not here the enchaun- 
tours coniuracioas. 1561 T, Norton Caivhis Inst. iv. 
xix, iss Oyle. .saluted in thys maner; thrise Haile holy 
oyle : thrise Hayle holy chresme : thrise Hayle holy balme. 
Oute of whom naue they sucked such coniurations ? 1594 
Carew Huarte's ^ Exam. Wits vii. (1596) 93 Wordes and 
coniurations, which make the diuell to tremble. X83X 
Landor Inez de Castro Wks._ 1846 II. 603 'Those spells. 
Those conjurations, and those incantations. 

6. transf. Performance of magical art or sleight 
of hand ; conjuring. Also attrib. 

a X734 North iFjraMz. iii. vii, § 52 (1740) 54X Others, by the 
same Conjuration, were set out and launched for Pro- 
testants. x8a6 CoDBETT Rut. Rides (18S5) II. 101 Are 
these schemes to go before this conjuration Committee? 
X846 Mill Logic ii. ii. § 2 'IThe notion that the investigation 
of truth consisted entirely or partly in some kind of con- 
juration or juggle with those names. 1884 Sir J. Bacon in 
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Laxv Times’ Rep. LI. 355/2 No conjuration can make any 
difierence between them. 

6. A conjuring-trick- 

1820 Coleridge Lett., Convers., etc. I 88 A man ignorant 
of the law whence these conjurations (scientific experiments] 
proceeded. x^'^Neiv Monthly . 12 The Christmas 

public may meet with a multiplicity of incomprehensible 
conjurations. 

Coujurator (kp-ndgurtf tsj). In 6 -our. [a. 
AF- conjuratonr = F. conjnrateur, learned ad. L. 
conjhrdtor~em, agent-n. from conjiirare : see Con- 
jure, (The inherited F. form is conjureur, OF. 
conjureor: see Conjurer.)] One joined with 
others by an oath ; a fellow-conspirator. 

1549 Compl. Scot. XV. 132 Sum tyme coniuration is reuelit 
throucht facilnes of the coniuratours that schauis there 
secret til ane voman._ xsyy-Sy Holinshed Scot. Chron. 
(1806) II, 332 The factions of the conjurators and seditious 
persons. xBax Blaclnu. Mag. X. 406 The villainy of the 
designs of these conjurators. 

Conjure (ko-ndgar and kpndguou), v. Forms : 
3-7 coniure, 4 conjoure, -jeoure, -geouxe, 
-gere, counjour, 5 conjuere, -jowre, -jore, 
C-gura), eunjure, 6 counger, -geir, 4- conjure. 
[ME., a. OF. conjure-r {tunjurer) = Pr. and Sp. 
conjurar. It. congiurare '.—jL. conjiirare to swear 
together, to band, combine, or make a compact 
by oath, to conspire, etc., f. con- together jiirdre 
to swear, make oath. The stress-mntation in OF. 
conjure’r, conju-re, gave two corresponding forms 
co'ujure, conjirre in ME., of which the former was 
by far the more usual, and has come down in 
senses 5-9 ; the latter occurs in Gower and prob. 
in "Wyclif ; it was commonly used in senses 1-3 
before they became obs., and is now used in 4 : cf, 
adjure. (The pronunciation k»-ndgai now gener- 
ally suggests association with the art of the modem 
‘conjurer’ or professor of legerdemain, and is 
naturally avoided in referring to actions treated as 
religious or solemn.) Virtually therefore the verb 
has now split into two ; but both of these are still 
spelt conjure, and in all senses co'njure {cointjour, 
counger) occurs in earlier times.] 

I. To swear together ; to conspire. 

fl. intr. To swear together; to make a privy 
compact by an oath; to form a conspiracy; to 
conspire. Obs. 

X382 WvcLiF 2 Kings ix; 14 Thanne Hieu . . coniured 
ajeynst loram. Ibid. xii. 20 Forsothe hLs seruauntis rysen 
and coniureden bytwene hemseluen [1388 and sworen to- 
gidere bitwixe hem silfj. XS49 Compl. Scot, xv, 133 Grit 
men.. that coniuris. 1585 jakbs I. Ess. Pocsie (Arb.) 52 
Though subiects do coniure For to rebell against their 
Prince and King. X596 Spenser F. Q. v. x. 26 When those 
gainst states and kingdomes do conjure. Who then can 
thinke their hedlong ruine to recure? a X649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. yas. I, Wks. 5 People believe not that any conjure 
against a prince, till they find the treason to have taken 
effect. x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Conjure, to swear or con- 
spire together. 

+ b. To be conjured ; to be sworn together in a 
confederacy or conspiracy. Obs. 

x^3 T. Stocker Hist. Ciu. Warres Loftve C, i. 66 b, The 
Prince of Orange and the r^t of the Estates, who were 
coniured in the lowe Countreys. 1667 Milton F. L. ii, 
693 Art thou hee Who . . Drew after him the third part of 
Heav’ns Sons Conjur'd against the highest. X709 Stryfe 
Auu, Ref, I. liii. 576 The Guisian faction that., were con- 
jured together to invade her kingdom. 

1 2 . trails. To plan by conspiracy ; to conspire. 
X475 Caxton Jason 77 b, And [he] promised so moche 
good that they conjured the deth of the king appollo. 

II. To constrain by oath, to charge or appeal to 
solemnly. ( Conju're ; in 3 formerly co'njure.) 

+ 3 . irans. To constrain (a person to some action) 
by putting him upon his oath, or by appealing to 
something sacred; to charge or call upon in the 
name of some divine or sacied being ; to adjure, 
c xzgo S, Eng. Leg. 1 . 172/2291 And is Abbod cam to him 
bi-fore is ende-dai And coniurede him he scholde after 
is debe here to him comen. a 1300 Cursor M. 17828 (Cott.) 
Bak poru belagh of moysi And thorn bair godd adonai. .bai 
coniurd bumna sotli to hel. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xxvi. 63, 1 
couniour (1388 coniure] thee by qnycke God, that thou seie 
to us, jifthou be Crist. ^1386 Chaucer Prioress’ T. xpa, 
? a xj/00 Chester PI. II. 64 Alas I death I counger thee The 
life soune thou take from me. <7x450 Merlin 22 , 1 coniure 
the in the name of the fader, sone and holy goste that thow 
haue no power me to be-gyle. 1638 Penit. Couf. xi. (1657) 
30a The Priest is then conjur’d to secrecy. 1649 Bp- Hall 
Cases Consc. in. i. 224, I conjure thee 0 thou creature of 
Galbanum . . by the ® living God . . that thou be for our 
defence. 1797 Mrs. Kadclifpe Italian i. He called loudly 
and repeateiTly, conjuring the unknown person to appear. 
4 . To entreat (a person) by something for which 
he has a strong regard; to appeal solemnly or 
earnestly to ; to beseech, implore. 

c X450 Merlin 301 , 1 hym coniured for that he loved beste 
in the worlde that he wolde gon his weye. 1604 Case is 
Altered in Thy tine’s A nimadv. (.xB6s) Introd. 139 Shewing 
. .all her wealth, which she conjured him to keepe secret. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. (170a) 1 . apo He concluded 
with conjuring all his good Sublets . . to joyn with him 
for the recovery of the Peace of That Kingdom, 1799 S. 
Turner Angl^ax. I. iv, x. 338 He conjured them to act 
like men. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xx, The prisoner . . con- 
jured Jeanie to tell her the particulars of the conference. 


1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (>865) 111 , ix. x. 179 A Letter 
from the Queen, conjuring him to return without delay, 
b. To earnestly entreat or beseech (something). 
<1x704 T. Brown Dk, Ormond’s Recav. Wks. 1730 I. 49 
She .. Conjures his aid and valour. 1823 Scott ^P et>enl 
xvii, I asked this interview, to conjure that you will break 
off all intercourse with our family. 

III. To invoke by supernatural power, to effect 
by magic or jugglery, (j^o'iijure \ in 5 conju're 
is possible.) 

5 . To call upon, constrain (a devil or spirit) to 
appear or do one’s bidding, by the invocation of 
some sacred name or the use of some ‘spell’. 
(Orig. not distinct from 3, but in later times pass- 
ing into 8.) 

c 1290 S'. Eng. Leg. I. 35/45 Manie deuelene he coniurede 
bat huy to him wende. c X3ZS Coer de L. 5491 A maytyr 
Negroraancien That conjuryd, as 1 you telle, Thonvgh the 
feendes craft off helle, Twoo stronge feendes off the eyr. 
c X450 Lonelich Grail xvi. 308 Iosephe..An ymage..con- 
iowred there. And the devel there anon forth ryht Owt 
of the ymage isswed. <7x5x1 xst Eng. Bk.Amer. Introd. 
(Arb.) 34/1 He may coniure the deuyll of hell and do hym 
saye what so euer he wyl axe of hym. 1552 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884)63 Thai that abuses the name of God to coun- 
geir the devil be inchantmentes, 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
IV, Iv. 60. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 203 Wise men of Persia 
called Magi, vsed this herb when they were minded^ to 
coniure and raise vp spirits, x6io G. Fletcher Christ’s 
Viet. I. xxiii. The fiend himself they conjure from his den. 
a x6a7 Middleton Mayor Queettb. v. i, O devil 1 I conjure 
thee by Amsterdam 1 X837 Macdougall tr. Graah’s Exp. 
Greenland 123 Each angekkok has. .his own guardian spirit, 
or familiar, whom he conjures, and consults as his oracle, 
b. Const. Up, down, out, away. (Cf. 8.) 

<2x625 Fletcher Elder Bro. v. i, I'll conjure down the 
spirit That 1 have raised in him. x6^ Selden Laws Eng. 
11. xiii. (^39) 70 When all these Spirits are conjured down. 
1650 T. B. Worcester's Apoph. 99 As if. .all the devils had 
bin conjur'd up. 

6. intr. or absol. in same sense. 

Passing from the mediaeval sense sanctioned by religion, 
through that belonging to the belief in magic and witch- 
craft, to the practice of the modern professional * conjurer' 
or juggler, 

X393 Gower Cmf. III. 67 And therupon he gan conjure, 
So that. .'I'his lady, .sigh her thought a dragon tho. c 2420 
Antnrs o/Arth. xi, Thenne coniurt the knj^t, and on Cryst 
callus. XS26 PilgC- Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 38 Who so euer 
, . coniureth by his blessed passyon. c 1590 Greene Fr. 
Bacon ii. 151 If Master Burden could conjure as well as you 
he would have his book every night from Henley to study 
on at Oxford. x6ox Shaks. Jnl. C. i. ii. 146 Coniure with 
’em (the names], Brutus will start a Spirit as soone as 
Cxsar, x68x Dryden Sp. Fryar ii. iii, No sooner conjure 
but the Devil’s in the Circle. X748 F. Smith Vov. Liscov. 

H. JV. Passage I. ipp The Men colour their Faces with 
Black Lead, .when they go to conjure. 

f 7 . treens. To affect by invocation or incanta- 
tion ; to charm, bewitch, (By the Protestant Re- 
formers applied opprobriously to consecration.) 
(With the same transition of sense as 6.) 

<2x535 Tindale Whs. 156 (R.) In coniuring of holy water 
they pray, that whosoeuer be sprinckled therewith may re- 
ceave health as well of body as of soule. >575 G. Harvey 
Letterifk. (Camden) 93, I began wonderfull straungelye to 
quiver and tremble and faynte .. as if verilye I had bene 
coniurid or inchauntld therewith all. x^ Shaks. 0 th. 1. 
iii. 105 , 1 therefore vouch againe, That with , . some Dram, 
(coniurid to this effect) He wrought vp on her. X834 W. 
(JoDWiN Lives of Necromancers 346 The doctor [Faustus] 
at once conjured him, .so that he could neither speak nor 
move. 

8. To affect, effect, produce, bring out, convey 
away, by the arts of the conjurer or juggler. 

<2 xsi$ Tindale Wks. 15 (R.) Thou canst proue nothing : 
thou canst neuer coniure out confession thence.^ <2x^3 
GRiNDAL^^em. (1843) 57 Christ took bread and left it hi'vad : 
the priest taketh biead and conjureth it away. X701 J. Law 
CoHHC, Trade (1751) 120 By the inchantment of monopolies 
and exclusions, . to conjure away the greatest and be.st part 
of the trade. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disceo, N. W. Passage 

I . 236 One . . telling the Governour of the Factory that he 
could conjure as good Brasil Tobacco as the Governour spld- 
1784 CowPER Task I. S71 Great skill have they. .To conjure 
clean away the gold they touch, 2832 Hr. Martineau 
Ireland iv. 67 Persuading the foreigners . . that their vessel 
had been conjured away bodily to a distant point. 

9 . fig. (Forms of speech originating in earlier 
notions of conjuring.) 

a. To influence as by magic or occult power to 
do something ; to bring about as by magic or 
supernatural influence. 

z6ot CoRNiVALLVEs Ess. II. XXX. (1631) 47 Nor deserves it 
marvell, though it conjure hearts to bee the meanes of their 
owne overthrow, a 1635 Naunton Fragni. Reg. (Arb.) 
S3 My Lords frientiship with Mountjoy, which the Queen 
her .self did then conjure. 2672 Marvell Rek. Trattsp. 
I. s Could the Press be conjured to obey only an Impri- 
matur. 

b. To bring, get, move, convey, as by magic. 

2591 Spenser M. Hnbberd 510 So maist thou chaunce 

mock out a Benefice, Vnlesse thou canst one coniure by 
deuice. 2728 Young Lime Fame ii. (1757) 99 Florello, thou 
my monitor shalt be ; I'll conjure thus some profit out of 
thee. 1775 Sheridan Rivals i. ii, What has conjured you 
to Bath? x8ao Procter (B. Cornwall) Mareian Colonna 
It. iv. Art thou indeed no phantom which my brain Has 
conjured out of grief and desperate pain? 1862 Sir B. 
Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. iii. 97 The,se phantoms could be 
made to disappear by an act of the will, and might be con- 
jured into existence in the same manner. 

c. To conjure up : to raise or bring into exist- 
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CONNATE. 


ence as by magic, occult influence, the art or tricks 
of the conjuror ; to cause to appear to the fancy. 

tjlpo SiiAKS. Midi. N, ni. ii. 158 A manly enterprii^ To 
conmre teares vp in a poore maids eyes. 1759 Fbanklin 
Ess. \VTcs. 1840 111. 369 A remonstrance was conjured up, 
from sundry inhabitants. 1784 Cowpsa Task i. 151 M_y 
raptures are not conjur'd up To serve occasions of_ poetic 
pomp. i8ao \V. larixa Sketch-bk. I. la JMy imagination 
would conjure up all 1 had heard or read of the watery 
world. x^7 Mrs. Oliph^ot Makers Ftor. i. 12 The very 
sight of the narrow old streets conjures up the scene, 
d. To exorcise, allay, quiet. 

x86a Merivalc Rom. £vifi. (1865) V. xlii. 162 The_ mutin- 
ous spirit of the army bad been conjured by the intrigues of 
a woman. 

tConju're, Oh. [ME., a. OF. conjure'.— 
L. type *conjnria : cf. injure '.—injuria^ 

1 . Conjuration, conjuring. 

1393 Gower Couj. H. 247 Him thought an hevenly figure, 
Whi^ all by charme and by conjure Was wrought. 

2 . Conspiracy; =Con.tobation i. 

ci^o Surrey Ecclesiastes iv. 41 And by conjures the seed 
of kin^ is thrust from state. 

Coiijure, corrupt form of Congee. 

Co'E^nred, ppl. [f. Conjobe v. + -ed.] 

+ 1 . Sworn as a member of a traitorous associa- 
tion or conspiracy. Oh. 

a 1547 SuRREY.^««Vf tr. CR.), They bind themselves with 
the conjured bands, a X573 Kttox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 
15 Bischope James Eeatoun..ane conjured ennemye to 
Christ Jesus. 1644 Frvkmb Rosne's Master^, (ed. 2) 21 
Yet theyare Jesuites,and conjured members of the Society. 
x688 R. L'Estraxcc Brief Hist. Tiuies II. 72 Instruments 
of the conjur’d Society. 

+ 2 . Influenced or affected by conjuring or the use 
of magic ; exorcised. Oh. 


*509 Harsnet Ajgst. Darell t8 Their fustie reliques, their 
conjured holy water. 1634 Can'ne Necess. Separ. (18491 113 
The conjured font, (as they name it,) was brought in by 
Pius the First, in the year 147. 

t Conjnrement. Oh. [a. OF. conjuranent 
L. type conjumment-um (found in med.L. and 
parallel to jiiramenium, adjurdmenfum), f. con- 
jurd-re ; see CoNJauE ©. and -ment.J 

1 . The exorcising of spirits by invocation ; the 
office of an exorcist. 

c X3Xg Shorekam 45 Ther beth ordres folle sevene . . The 
thi^’dde hys i-cleped conjurement A3enys the foule thynge 
Ibid. 48 Ihe thrydde ordre conjurement .. Go dryve out 
develyn out of men, Fram God that were dTa3e Alyve. 

2 . A conjuration, adjuration, solemn appeal. 
ifi+S T. Gooowiu Apot. Narrat. s6 Seconded fay the in- 
stant and continuall advices and coqjurements of many 
Honourable, wise, and godly Personages. 163* Sir A. 
Cockayne tr. Cassandra i. 93 Conjurements, able to have 
mollified a heart more hardned than the Princesse’s. 

3 . The exercise of ms^cal or occult influence. 

i&IS J" GoonwiN luTtoc. Triumph. 77 Will laugh all the 

conjurements and charmings of men. .to scome. 

Conjurer, conjuror (see senses). Forms: 
4-5 conjureTe, 5 -jeroure, 6 -juroure, (6 cowu- 
gerar, ouimgereT), 4- conjurer, 6- conjuror. 
[L. conjurdtor, -drem, regularly became in OF. 
conjure're, conjnreo'r (later -mr, Anglo-Fr. -our'). 
The earliest forms of the word in Eng. are conjurer 
in Wyclif, conjtirour in Gesta Rom. The latter 
represents AF. conjurour, and has come down as 
conjuror-, the former may possibly represent the 
OF, nom. conjurere, but is more prob. a native 
formation in -ebI ; it has come down as conjurer^ 
I. Pronounced kumd^arar. 

1 . One who practises conjuration ; one who con- 
jure spirits and pretends to perform miracles by 
their aid ; a magician, wizard. 

X3&3 WvcLiF Acts XIX. 13 Sunuue of the lewis cxorcistis, 
or TOniureris. X388 — Isa, viii. ig Axe ge of coniureris 
deuel cleperes], CX440 Gesta Rom. Ixix. 373 (Add. 
MSO The clerke wente to a conieroure of deuyK XS70 Dee 
Math, Pref. 45 As a . . Caller, and (^oniurer of wicked . . 
spines, X389 in Siationei’s Reg,, Ric, Tones. Allowed 
TOto him for his Copie, A ballad of the life and deathe of 
Doctor Faustus the great Cunngerer, yjrf. 1390 Skaks. 
Com. Err. v. 1. 242. 1624 Capt. Smith Vir^mia n. 30 They 
seldqme steale one from another, least their coniurers 
giould_ revealc it i6sx Hobbes Leviath. (1839) 6n The 
Egyptian conjurers, that are said to have turned their rods 
to serpents. 1727 De Foe Mc^c i. L (1840) 3 Con- 
jurers and dealers with the Devil. 1836 W. l-Rsma Astoria 
I. 278 Which set the skill and experience of their conjurers 
and medicine men at defiance. 

2 . One who practises legerdemain ; a juggler. 

vm Pope, etc. Art of Sinkvigj% When an audience be- 

jiold. a coach turned into a wheelbarrow, a conjurer into an 
old woman, etc. 2735 GeniL Mag. XXV. 63 Bottle-con. 
juror^and persons who will jump down their own throats. 
184a Dickens Awer, 60/1 Dancing-dogs, Jug- 

glers, Conjurors. . or even Barrel-Organs. 1876 J. Parker 
raracl. 1. 1. j The skilled conjuror will make a fool of any 
luau who insists that seeing is oelieving. 

D. Jig. One who performs tricks with words. 

Refr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 
328 Iritera^ men are conjurors and charlatans. 1871 Mor- 
LEY^ (1886) xgo In the sight of Lutheran or Wolfian 

cojurors with words, this was egregious shallowness, 

o. trany. Said ironically of a person of superior 
clwerness. 2 fo conjurer-, one who is far from clever. 
T i-T!? dl.Mar-aUwi. 40 Sir M. But how could 

1 know this 1 I am no Witch. Jfr. No, I'le be sworn for you, 
you are no conjurer. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. Sj'st. 177 


Atheists are no such Conjurers, as they would be thought to 
be. i6gs Congreve Lore for L. 11. ix, By the account I 
have heard of his education [he] can be no conjurer. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 17 P 2. Ibid., Some would be apt to 
say, he is a Conjurer ; for he has found, That a Republick 
. . is composed cf Men only, and not of Horses. 173a 
Berkeley Alciphr. 111. § 16 A man, without being a con- 
juror, might guess. 

4. Applied to an apparatus or machine that per- 
forms surprising feats. 

x8x2 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 262 He. .cooked his victuals in 
a conjuror in the stable-yard. 

II. Pronounced (kpnd3U6‘isi). 

5 . One who is bound with others by a common 

oath. 1836 in Smart; and in mod. Diets. 

6 . One who solemnly charges or entreats. 

X836 in Smart ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Co'ujurersMp, the dignity or personality 
of a conjurer. 

a 1679 Earl Orrery Gusman 111, By your Conjurerihip’s 
leave. X741-70 Eliz. Carter Lett, (1808) 3 If your con- 
jurorship's worship is not engaged tomorrow. 

CO'Ujuress. [From conjureress, conjurress, 
f. CONtTUBEB : see -ess,] A female conjurer, a 
sorceress. 

1383 Stanyhuhst Janets iv. (Arb.) 112 Theese rlt’s thee 
Cooniures asketh. 1613 Hevwood Braxen Age il Wks. 
1874 III. 217 Medea, .in the strange habite of a Coniuresse. 
X809 Chrou. in Ann, Reg. ^24/2 A female fortune teller . . 
This conjuress however denied the charge. 

Conjuring', vbl. sb. [f. Conjure v. -k -ing 1. 
In senses i, 2 (k^ndgua-rig), in 3 (k»-nd30rig).] 
The action of the vb. Conjure. 

+ 1 . Conspiring. Oh. 

1389 Warner .416. Eng. vt. xxix. 143 Nor other than con- 
fusion to their still coniuring fell. 

2 . Solemn appeal ; adjuration. 

<11300 Cursor M. iCott) We )>am sal thoru coniuring, 

Do tell us of his uprising. z6^ Gauden Tears Ch. 132 
These pious and patheticK conjurings, these divine pray- 
ings, and charitable beseechings. 

0. Magical invocation ; working of magic, per- 
formance of conjurer’s tricks. Also Jig. 

C1300 K. Alts. 345 Whiles he made conjuryng, Scheo saw 
. . a dragon adoun lyght. xSgfi Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 
63 There stode be-fore hym one that dwellyd in Charterus 
lane wyth a scr^ture on nys brest for coungerynge. 1S77 
tr. SiillingePs iJecades xzS In coniuring, iugling, or 
sorcerie. x727_ Dn Foe Syst Magic i. ii, (1840) 53 'What 
manour of conjurings or enchantments they were that they 
made use of. 1869 J. Martincau Ess. II. 6 The boldest 
feats of verbal conmring, x886 Garenne (title) Art of 
aiodern Coniuring, Magic, and Illusions, 
b. attrio, 

xSS* Huloet, Coniurynge stycke whych coniurers and 
sorcerers do vse in raysyoge^ spiiites. 1567 Roper in Grin- 
dais Rem. (1843) an To minister in those conjuring gar- 
ments of popery. 1633 Fuller Hisl, Camb. (1840) 153 Saw 
his conjuriiM books buraed before his face. 1713 Swift 
On Himself Clowns on scholMs as on wizards look, And 
take a folio for a conj’ring book. 

Conjuring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. ■+ -ing 2.] 

1 . That conjures or appeals in a sacred name. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxxi, § a Those conjuring 

exhortations which Apostles . . have uttered. 18x3 Scorr 
Rokeby-vi. xv. He restores The infant. .With many a deep 
conjuring word. To Mortham. 

2 . That conjures, enchants, works magic. 

*S7S G. Harvev Letier.bk. (Camden) 93 Sutch a coniiiringe 
and charrainge Creature. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. x. (1870) 
214 Each family or tribe has a wizard or conjuring doctor. 

t Oonju'rison. Oh. Forms; 4-6 oonjuri- 
-son, -un, 4-5 -yson, -isoon, -esoun, -jourison, 
-Juroyson. [ME., a, OF. conjureison, -ison, (later 
Central Fi.) -oison : — conjiirdtidn-em swearing to- 
gether, conspiracy, etc., n, of action from conjfir- 
dre : see Conjure. With the ordinary Eng. type 
cf. orison, comparison, venison. Jettison, etc, ; con- 
Juroyson in Caxton was from Parisian Fr. Both 
in Fr. and Eng. this popular form was at length 
superseded by conjuration, of learned origin.] 

1 . A swearing together ; conspiracy ; = CONJu- 
BATION I. 


.V. » iuiiiic jic naaue onno SI 

^crince, mere IS mud a strong coniuryson. 1473 Caj 
Jason 77 b. After this conjuroyson . . these miserable 
pMuers trayters were withdrawen into their bowses. 

A. Magical invocation or practice ; = CoNJU 
TION 3, 4. 

rti3oo CusyorM. 28321 (Cott.) With charm and con 
sun, wende 1 womman to bewile. C1380 WvclifFwm. 
Wks. I. 302 Macometis lawe and conjourisons, 1473 Caj 
7<mo« 94 b. She wente to the bedde of Jason, and t 
made certayu coniurisouns and carectes. zd8a Cath A 
75 A coniurysoun, adiuracio. * 

Conjuror, another form of Conjueeb, q.v. 

+ Oh. rare, [for earlier *«»/ 

a, OF. ^ijure, pa. pple. of conjurer : see C 
JURE. For the form cf. city, puny, attorney, c 
A sworn member ; one sworn of the livery. 

Oato s Unto the noble auncyent and rei 
William Caxtoii Cyteaeyn 
conjurye of the same, etc, ^ ^ 

Coiyury2 (fco-ndssri). [A modern forma 
irom Conjure v. -i- -y, imitating augury, inj% 
similar forms, which go back to L, -ium, - 
I he art of a conjurer ; magic ; legerdemain. 


1835 Motley Dutch Rep. I. 30 Priesthood works out its 
task, age after age. .exercising the same conjury over igno- 
rant baron and cowardly hind. 1881 New York Independent 
No. 1716. 6 The pretended belief in conjury which most 
Negroes aflect. 

Conk (kpgk). s/ang. [Possibly a fig. application 
of Conch, Fr. conque shell.] The nose. 

i8xa J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Conk, the nose. 1827 De 
Quincey Wks. 1862 IV. 33 His conk was covered 

with carbuncles. 2837 T. Hook Jack Brag i. Pitching an 
out-and-outer on the top of his conk. 2839 Punch XXXVII. 
S4 (Farmer) Lord Lyndhurst let fly and caught him. .an ex- 
tremely neat one on the conk. 

Hence Ccnlcer [see -erI], a blow on the nose; 
Co'uky [see -y^], a nickname given to a person 
with a prominent nose, {slang.) 

xSai Real Life in London I. 616 Randall got a konker 
which tapped the claiet, 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxi, 
Conkey means Nosey, ma’am. 1873 Slang Diet, s.v., The 
first Duke of Wellington was frequently termed ‘ Old Conky’ 
in satirical papers and caricatures. 

Conk: see Conch 7. 

Conk, dial. var. Cank v. and sb , chatter, gabble. 
Conkabell, dial., icicle : see Cock-bell 3. 
Conker, variant of Kunkur. 

+ Conla’trate, v. Obs. [f. L. collatrdre {coni-) 
to bark together, bark at {_^g.).] 

2623 CocKERAM, Conlairate, to barke, or carpe. 

Conmit, obs. form of Commit. 

II Con moto, Mus., with (spirited) motion : see 
Con prep. 

Conn, var. of Con sby, z/.2 

18x0 Southey Ess. (1832)^ I. 42 The old seaman. . removed 
from the conn, when eye-sight and hearing begin to fail. 

Connable, -buUe, var. Conable, Coyenable. 
Connand, -ant, obs. ff. Covenant. 

Connand, -ly, obs. forms of Cunning, -ly. 
Connandscipe : see Cunnanhship. 

'h Connasceuce (kpnoe-sens). Obs.—° [f. L. 
conndscent-em-. see Conn ascent and -ence.] = next. 

2733 in Johnson (who quotes Wiseman ; but see next\ 

t Conna'scency. Obs. [f. as prec. : see -ENCY,] 
a. A being born together; a monstrous birth in 
which two individuals are united, b, A growing 
together. 

2644 SirT. BH0WME/Vtf»</. Ep. HI. xv. 241 Christians, .have 
baptized these geminous births, and double connnscencies 
with severall names. ^ 2676 R. Wiseman Chirnrg. Treat. 
vii. ii. 478 Symphysis in its originall signification denotes a 
connascency or growing together. 

Counasceut (k^necsent), a. rare. [ad. I<. 
conndscent-em, pr, pple, of conndset to be born 
together: see next and -bnt.] ‘Born together; 
produced at the same time’ (Craig, 1847). 

2803 T. Taylor Misc, (1820) 32 Such things . . being con- 
nascent with it. 


ndt-us bom together, twin, pa. pple. of conndset to 
be bom together, f. con- together -h ndsci to be born, 
(Walker, Smart, and other orthoepists have the 
stress conna-te ; co'nvate is in Craig 1847.)] 

1 . Bom with a person ; existing in a person or 
thing from birth or origin, or as a part of his 
nature; inborn, innate, congenital. (Usually of 
ideas, principles, etc.) 

as6^ J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 117 He disputes against 
Plato's connate species. 2636 Arttf. Hatidsom. 8a Epide- 
micall and connate, or at least customary to all nations, 
xfipa South Servi, (1697) I. 60 Who deny all Connate No- 
tions in _the_ Speculative Intellect, 2704 Newton Opticks 
(J-)i Their dispositions to be reflected, .are connate with the 
rays, and immutable. 2772 Richardson in Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 187 These various coverings are not connate with the 
insect. 1879 Lewes Study Psychol. 32 To a great extent 
the Mechanism is connate, Experience is acquired. 

2 . Of two or more qualities, etc. : Bom together ; 
coeval in origin ; existing together as parts of the 
nature of their possessor. 

x8ig Southey in Q. Rev. _XXII. 63 These men partook 
more of roguery than fanaticism — qualities which are fre- 
quently connate. 2849 Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 718 On her 
..forehead. .thought and feeling .seemed conate. 187a H. 
Spencer Prmc. Psychol. 1 . 111 viii. 356 The ability to per- 
ceive direction, and the ability to take advantage of theper- 
crotion, are necessarily connate, 
o. Akin or agreeing in nature; cognate, allied, 
related, congenerous ; congenial, 

2642 J, Jackson Trite Evang. T. in. 170 They play and 
sport together. A thing so true a symbole of deerenesse, 
and alwaies so connate thereunto. 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies 
Kix. 33 Light, if there be any Connate Spirit in the Lucid 
Body, IS am to convey the Radiation. 2831$ Emerson iVid- 
z«z-eWks.(Bohn)II.T43ln the wilderness, I find something 
niore ^ar and connate than in streets and villages. 

4 . Bot. and Zool. Congenitally united, so as to 
have the form of one compound organ or body ; 
used, e.g. of leaves united at the base ; of elytra 
yn insects), bones (in vertebrates), etc., typically 
distinct but in certain species coalescent. 

2794 Martyn Rottsseatt’s Bot. xvi. 204 Upper pairs of 
leaves connate, or so joined as to form but one, xfo6 Kirby 
« OP. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxv. 596 In apterous beetles 
tne elytra are often connate or have both sutures as it were 
soldered together. 2833 Kirby Hah. A fist. Anim. IL xvi. 

connate with the maxillae, 2854 Owen Skel. 
y (less) ifi In the skeletons of most animals the cen- 
trums of two or more segments become, in certain parts. . 
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confluent, or they may be connate. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 17s Honeysuckle . . Bracts leafy, very large, connate. 

b. Connate-fterfoliate (in Boi.') : used of oppo- 
site leaves united at the base so as apparently to 
form a single broad leaf through which the stem 
passes, as in Clilora per/oliata. 
t88o Gray Struct, Bot. iii. § 4. 108, 

Hence Co'nnately adv., in a connate way ; 
t Co'nnateuess, quality of being connate. 

«i6sa J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. xi. (1821) 287 By its own 
Connatenes.s and sympathy with all saving truth. 

t Conna'ted, Ohs. =prec. 4. 

X578 Banister Hist. Mati 1.32 A Sceleton. .whose Ilium 
. .is so connated & growne to Sacrum, as that it may not. . 
be disseuered. 

Counatiou (kpnJi-Jan). [f. L. connSt-tts Con- 
nate : see -ation ; cf. separate, separation, etc.] 
tl. ‘ Connection by birth ; natural union ’ (Web- 
ster 1864). Obs.~° 

(848 in Worcester (who cites MoreI. 

2. Connate condition ; congenital union of parts 
normally distinct : see Connate 4. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c. 1865) II. 58/2 The connation 
of the pre-frqntals and lachrymals. 1877 Hu.xley Anai, 
Itw. Anim. vi. 307 By the connation, the coale.scencc, the 
abortion, or. .modification of their primitive elements, 

t Conna*tioual, a. Ohs. rare. [f. CoN- + Na- 
tional.] Of the same nation. 

16x4 T. Adam.s Dcai/'s Banquet 59 Citizens, connatural, 
collateral, connational with ourselves. 

tConna'tivef a. Ohs. [f. L. conndt-ns Con- 
nate +-IVE, associated with «a*»A] = Connate i. 
(In first quot. app. subst. ' fellow-native ’.) 
x6i6 Sylve-ster Tobacco Battered Wks. (1621) 1130 Yet th’ 
Heathen have with thTIl som Good withall; Sith Their 
connative’tiscon-naturall. 1649 '^Mixi'B.'o.Pathosnyot. i.vi.ay 
The force, .serves the Soule for the commodity of the Body, 
and hath a connative Species of its conservation, xdjx 
Fuller Abel Rediv., Ch^trseus (1867) II. 134 Who from a 
lad An even connative drsposition had To learning. 

Connatural (k^nm'tiural), a. Also 6-9 co- 
natural. [ad. med.L. connatilrdl-is, f. con- to- 
gether +7/rt//77'd/-?f natural ; cf. F. connatureLI 

1. Belonging to as a natural accompaniment, or 
as a property inherent by nature or from birth ; 
congenital, innate, natural {to living beings). 

1592 Davies Immort, .^'o?tlxxx. (1714) ga In Man’s Mind 
we find an Appetite To learn.. Which is co-natural [mod, 
edd. conn-], and born with it. 1605 Timme Quendt. in. 167 
Natural or connatural heate. 18x6 [see Connative]. 1847 

H. More Song of Soul Notes 143/1 Vice is congenit or con- 
natural! to beasts. 1653 Ctii.rEPFER Riverhts 11. iii. 67 If it 
be connatural, it is incurable, a 1711 Ken I/ymnoilieo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. no Virtue his connat'ral Temper grew. 1880 
PusEY Min. Profdt. 296 It is pioper and co-natural to Him 
(God], to he propitious. x88a Br. Ei.LicoTTi)f.rr. Creature 

I. (1S65) 16 Deep-.seated aver.sions and connatural hostilities, 

b. to (+7wrV/i) things. 

C1845 HowEi.r. (1650) II. 78 Welsh.. is. .the prime 
maternall tongue of this island, andconnaturall with it. 1870 
WiTTin in PhiL Trans. V. 1082, I rather think, the Salt- 
ness of the Sea to be connatural to it. 1773 Adair Avier. 
Ind. 66 The small-pox, a foreign disease, no way connatural 
to their healthy climate. 1821 Ifesu Monthly Mag, II. 157 
If, indeeil, a.scetic virtue could ever be divested of its con- 
natural evil tendency. 

2. Of the same or like nature, agreeing in nature, 
.allied, cognate, congenerous. 

_ 1801 Holland Pliny I. 449 The sauour and .smell, which 
is connaturall vnto the tast, and hath a great aflinitie with 
it. 1751 Harris Hermes 336 Between the Medium and 
themselves there is nothing connatural. x88a H. Spencer 
First Princ, i. iii. § 18 Equality is conceivable only between 
things that are connatural. 

1 3. Agreeable or suited to the nature of a thing 
or person ; congenial. Obs. 

T. Wright Passions v. g 4. 228 Iniuries were violent, 
benefits connatural!, a x8a8 Preston Serm. bef. His Ma- 
jestie (1630) 45 Plants, .in a .soile that is not connaturall and 
sntable to them. 1887 Towerson Baptism 94 All good is 
opposite to such an estate, and all evil connatural to it. 

B. sb. 

fl. A thing connatural, a native characteristic. 
X854 CoKAiNE Dianea ii. 137 Although Ambition and a 
desire to be beloved be connaturals to women. 

2. A person or thing of the same or like nature. 
1840 G. Watts tr. Bacon’s Adv. Learn, vii. i. (R.), Iron 
. .moves to the earth, which is the region and country of its 
connaturalls. i860 Pusey Min. Proph, 584 My Fellow, i. e, 
one united by community of nature, .might perhaps be most 
nearly represented by ‘ connhtural 

Connaturalitj (k^n^itiursediti). [f. prec. + 
-ITY : cf. OF. connaiuraliti, -ete.'] The quality of 
being connatural; likeness or agreement of nature. 

1821 Bp. Andrewes Serm. xW. Holy Ghost (1661) 495 
Such is the nearness of affinity, such (I may .say) the con- 
naturality between light and good. 1830 Elderfield Tyihes, 
A kinde of sympathy, and connaturality of thdfti with us. 
z888 Norris Theory Ltme 1. 19 A certain Congruity or Con- 
naturality of a Body to a certain Term. 

Couna’tiiralizef v. [f. asprec. +-ize; cl.na- 
turalize.'] trans. To make connatural, or of like 
or agreeable nature : see Connatcbal 2, 3, 
x8tt Howe Bless, Righteous Wks. (1834) 198/2 This will 
connaturalize them to a regpon of glory. sdSi J. Scott Chr. 
Life (ed. 23 So attempered and connaturaliz’d to the Ob- 
jects of Heaven. x888 Harpet^s Mag. Apr. 740 Whether 
affiliated by blood, connaturaiized by caste, or simply inter- 
associated by traditional sympathies. 
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Connaturally (k^noe-tiumli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -lt 2.] In a connatural manner; agreeably to 
the nature of a thing ; by nature, naturally. 

1637 S. W. Schism DispacKt 399 What . . most connatur- 
ally and probably folio Vd out of these Texts. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Mem. i. ii. 61 Connaturally engraven in the 
Soul. <117x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet Wks, X721 HI. 242 
A Flame not more connaturally ascends. Than an unbounded 
Soul to God propends. 1874 W. H. Humfrev in H. £. Man- 
ning Ess. Relig. ij- Lit, 111 . 327 They never connaturally 
exist apart. 

Conna’tiU'alness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being connatural. 

ax8a8 Pre.ston Hiciti Cmi. (1630) 119 Able, .to carry it on 
with such facilitie and connaturalnesse to the ways of his 
Commandements. X83X Walton Life JFotion (1670) 18 
There was in Sir Henry such, a propensity and connatural- 
ness to the Italian language. 1685 D. Llovd State Worthies 
(1766) II. 357 Going yearly to Bocton for the connaturalness 
of that air. a 1883 Whichcote Disc. (1703) III. 194 There 
is a connaturalness between Divine Truth and the mind and 
soul of man. 

Connature (kpn^-tiiu). [f. Con- + Natubk, 
associated with connate, connaiural. Introduced 
by H. Spencer : see Brine. Bsychol. § 289 notei\ 
Likeness or sameness of kind or nature ; connatu- 
ralness, connaturality. 

1872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. II. v. § 289 Quantitative 
Reasoning involves the three ideas — coextension, coexist* 
ence, and connature ; or to .speak less accurately but more 
commehen.sibly. .sameness in kind. 

t Conne, v. Ohs. rare~'. 

In the following passage the word has been variously re- 
ferred to Con w.t or Con v.^ : context sugge.sts the sense : 

To impart, communicate. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 137 Iron may be so clapt 
in with the knack of a Ciailsmati, as both to stir it self, arid 
conne its heavy neighbour a share too. And I can’t find in 
my heart to deny that skill to a World-maker, that 1 must 
needs give to a Watch-maker. 

Oomie, obs. form of Con v. 

Connect (kf?ne’kt), v. [ad. L. connect-ere (in 
classical period, cdnectere) to tie, fasten, join to- 
gether, f. con- together to bind, tie, fasten. 
Cf. mod.F. cotmecier (not in Cotgr. i6ri). The 
earlier equivalent was F. connexer, Eng. Connex,] 

1. trans. To join, fasten, or link together : said 
either of the personal agent or of tlie connecting 
medium or instrumentality. Const, to, imth. 

Ax6gx Boyle (J.), The corpuscles that constitute the quick- 
silver will be .so connected to one another. X726 tr, Gregoty’s 
Astran. I. i8g A Right Line connecting the Sun and Earth. 
173a Pope Ess. Man 1. 272 He fills, he bounds, connects, 
and equals all. 1839 O. Btno Nat. Phil. 4 From e draw 
lines connecting this point to abede. X883 Kimvledge 13 July 
24/a ’’rhe free ends of the coils are all connected to the com- 
mutator. Mod, The ancient paved way which connected the 
two camps can still be traced. The island Ls connected by 
telegraph with the mainland. 

*837 Btsl. Chr. Man E, [The Church] inwardly shall 
be connected .. togither in one godlyconsent in charitie. 
xtM Sterne Sent. Joum, (177s) I. 33 , 1 would fasten [my 
atfections] upon some .sweet myrtle, or seek some melancholy 
cypiess to connect myself to. 1798 Maltiius Popul, (1817) 
I. 170 The pastoral tribes of Asia, by living in tents and 
moveable huts., are still less connected with their territory. 

2. To join together in sequence, order, or co- 
herence (ideas, words, the steps of an argument, 
the parts of a composition). 

1678 Hohues Dec, Phys. i, 14 They [the Hebrews] thought 
the Names of things sufficiently connected, when they are 
placed in their natural consequence, xfigie Locke Hum. 
Und. IV. xvii. The conne.\ion of each intermediate idea with 
those that it connects. 1733 Johnson, Connect. ,3. To join 
in a j'ust series of thought, or regular construction of lan- 
guage : as, the authour connects his reasons well. 1829 
Ja.s. Mill Anal. Hum. Mind (1878) I. iv. § 8. 212 The Con- 
junctions are distinguished from the Prepositions by con- 
necting Predications ; while the Prepositions connect Words. 
1875 jowETT Piato (ed. 2) IV. 134 This hint is the thread 
by which Plato connects the two ports of the dialogue. 

3. To associate in occurrence or action. Chiefly 
pass., To be in necessary or natural association ; 
to have practical relations, have to do ivit/i. 

1709 Berkeley Ess. Vision § 58 [To] judge a faint or con- 
fused appearance to be , . connected with great or little dis- 
tance, X733 Melmotii Cicero's Lett. xn. xi. (R.), I call him 
ours; for . . I cannot separate myself from any thing with 
which you are connected. xtM Bentham Whs, X. 182 A 
very busy amateur in everything that is in any way con- 
nected with mechanics. x8^ J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1 . 102 On the Advantages and the Pleasures connected 
with the Study of Botany. 

Id. To associate in idea; to view or think of 
as connected. 

*7S* Johnson Rambler No. 168 r 6 Who does not. .from 
the long habit of connecting a knife with sordid offic^, feel 
aversion rather than terror 7 1840 De Quincey Style ii. Wks. 
1890 X. 173 In the earliest states of society, all truth that has 
any interest or importance for man will connect itself with 
heaven. 1830 MICosh Div, Govt. iv. ii. (X874) 497 The 
believer in Christ connects his very temporal mercies with 
the work and sufferings of his Saviour. 1878 Morley 
Diderot I. 33 To connect them [such irregularities] by way 
of effect with the new opinions in religion would be im. 
pertinent. 

4. To unite (a person) 'with others (by ties of 
intimacy, common aims, or family relationship). 
Chiefly /twj. and rejl. 

X730 Chesterf. Lett, Ill.ccxxii. 9 Connect yourself, while 
you are in France, entirelywith the French. 182S D’Israeli 


Chas. /, II. xi. 276 Bishop Williams, .was long and secretly 
connected with the patriotic party. X835 Macaulay Mack- 
intosh Ess. (1854) I. 335/1 They saw their sovereign. .con- 
necting himself by the strongest ties with the most faithless 
and merciless persecutor, 1883 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. Ill, 
159 People connected with the Court. 

b. To state or establish relationship with. 
x88x J. Russell Haigs i. 22 The pedigree which professes 
to connect the De Hagas of the tweluh century with the 
Pictish sovereigns of the ninth. 

6. inir. (for refl.) To become joined or united ; 
to join on. 

1744 H, Walpole Lett, to Mann 24 Dec., [They] are all 
of the Granville and Bath squadron except Lord Cholmon- 
deley (who too, had connected with the former). 1768-74 
Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) I. 535 One all-comprehensive plan ; 
wherein nothing stands alone, but all the parts connect 
with one another. 1793 Smeaton Edysiene L. 195 That 
part which passes through, and connects with the ball. 1863 
Hawthorne Old Home, Haunts of Burtts (18701 217 Con- 
necting with it, there is a very small room.. which Bums 
used as a study. 

b. Of a railwsiy train, steamer, etc. : To run in 
connexion. {U.S.) 

1836 Olmsted Slave States 134 The train was advertised 
to connect here with a steamboat for Norfolk. 

fi. fig. To fit together or cohere (in logical 
sequence or agreement) ; to be practically related 
or associated. ? Obs. 

X733 Stewart’s Trial 267 From the depositions of these 
two witnesses, which connect exactly together, it is dis- 
tinctly proved, etc. 1733 Johnson, Tocohere; 

to have just relation to things precedent and subsequent. 
Seldom used but in conversation. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
I. xi. (1869) I. 238 The produce of the dairy, of which the 
price naturally connects with that of butcher’s-meat. 
'^Cotm^'Ctfpa. pple. Obs. rare. [Either short 
for coimected, or formed after ppl. forms in -ct 
from Latin, such as erect, collect. The etymo- 
logical form from L. is Connex, q.v.] Connected. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man v. 73 Not part of the ventricle, 
but some other pait connect and knit thereto. 

Connectable ; see Connbotible. 

Oonnectant (k^e-ktant), a. Math. [f. Con- 
nect V. -h -ANT : the etymological form -would be 
connectent.'\ Joining, connecting, 

1863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. 1 . 181 When three iioints 
. .are. .concurrently connectnnt with the opposite vertices, 
Cojxnecfcecl (kpne’kted ),///. o. [f. Connect w.] 

1. Conjoined ; fastened or linked together. 

17x2 Blackmore Creation 1. (R.), The waves which roll 
connected in their flight. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 288 Onward 
. .The firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 

2. Joined together in order or sequence (a.s words 
or ideas) ; hence, exhibiting proper sequence and 
coherence of thought. 

1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. s) 1 . 193 When a dis- 
course is not well connected, the sentiments, however just, 
are easily forgotten. 1846 Mill [title) A System of Logic. . 
being a connected View of the Principles of Evidence. 
Moo. He was too much excited for connected thought. 

3. Related, associated (in nature or idea). 

X789 Bhntham Princ. Legisl. Pref., Two parallel and con- 
nected .systems running on together. 2838 J, Gilbert Chr. 
Atoetemt iii. (1852) 74 It includes important associations, 
and suggests connected thoughts. 

4. Of persons: Related by ties of family, in- 
timacy, common aims, etc. IVell connected : re- 
lated to persons of good position. 

x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II, v, iv. 459 A closely con- 
nected friend of his own. 1B40 Clough A/zmirs de Voy. 1, 
128 Yet they are fairly descended, they give you to know, 
well connected. 

Connectedly (kpne'ktedli), adv. [f. prec. 
-IjY ‘<^.1 In a connected manner. 

18x9 G. S. Faber Dispensations (1823) I. 418 These re- 
markable stories., viewed connectedly with the declaration 
of Josephus. x88x Recreat, Country Parson 3, I have not 
been able to think very connectedly. 
Connectedness (kpne'ktednes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The state or quality of being con- 
nected ; esp. connected sequence or coherence. 

1897 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 36a Some kind of Agree- 
ment or Connectedness of the one with the others. 2848 
Carpenter Anim. Phys. 31 The continuity or connec- 
tedness of this tissue over the whole surface of the body. 
x886 Law Times LXXX. 395/2 His reasoning loses in con- 
nectedness by being cast into the form of letters. 

ConnccteVi -or (k^ncktoj). [f. Connect v, 
+ -ER 1. The form connector is not on a L. type 
(the L. is connexof) ; but is favoured in the special 
senses under 2, on the analogy of specific terms in 
-or', see -OB.] 

1. One who, or that which, connects. ‘ 

28x3 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVIll. 500 Com- 
merce, that connecter of nations, c x8« Hogg Tales 4 Sk, 
V. 110 Religion is., the connector of humanity with the 
Divine nature. 

2. spec. a. A small tube of india-rubber or other 
material for connecting glass or other tubes, 
b. Electr. A device for holding two parts of a con- 
ductor in intimate contact, e. A railway-coupling. 

*798 Wells in Phil. Trans, LXXXV. 249 , 1 accidentally 
appuM the metal 1 had used as the connector, .to the coat- 
ing of the muscle only. 1827 Faraday Chew. Manip xv. 
3fo Connecters are short perforated pieces of metal. .Their 
use is to connect together stop-cocks or other parts of 
apparatus. 1839-47 Todd Cycl, Anai, 794/1 A connector of 
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caoutchouc. t88a Syti. Soe. Lex,, Ctmnecfor . . of India* 
rubber for connecting, .the ends of glass tubes. 

Connectible (kvne-ktib’l', a. [f. L. type *con- 
neciibil-is, f. connectere : see Cosnect and -ble.] 
Capable of being connected. 

1768-74 Tucker I'i'at. (1832^ I. 498 Compatible and 
connectible with any of them. *879 Swjkbur.ve in Genii. 
jl/njg". Aug. 178 On all things connected or connectible with 
Shakespeare. 187s Whitney Life La 7 ig.\\i. iir A host of 
discordant and hardly connectable meanings. 1887 G.^ R. 
Bishop /Hie) Eicact Phonography, a System with Con- 
nectible Stroke Vowed Signs. 

Connecticle (kfme’ktik’I). Hoi. [ad. mod.L. 
comucticubm, Y. conueciicule, f. comiectfre, ^Yith 
dim. suffix.} The elastic ring of the spoie-case of 
feins. 1882 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Gouue’ctingj a, [f. Connect f.-h -ing^j 
That connects, joining. 

1690 Locke H 7 tm, Und. rv. xvii, The natural order of the 
connecting ideas. 1824 L. Murray Bits'. Gram. led. 5) I. 
192 Conjunctions, and other connecting words. 1875 Jowett 
Plain ed. at V. 13 The connecting particles are omitted. 

b. Connecting link : fig. that which connects or 
links one thing or member of a series with an- 
other ; tecAn, a link with a movable section, used 
to connect two links of a broken chain. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 118471 1 . 98 It evidently forms a 
connecting link between them. xBoi CavE Tour Mon. 
montlish. I. x Monmouthshire .. may he justly considered 
the connecting link between England and Wales. 
Jowett Piaia (ed. s) III. i64_ The record of animal life 
. .is fragmentary — the connecting links are wanting. 

Ooxmecting' nod. gen, A. rod serving to connect 
a crank with any other part of a machine. In 
steam and gas engines, the rod used for trans- 
mitting the motion of the piston to the crank. In 
direct-acting engines the connecting rod is attached 
to the cross-head of the piston-rod, whilst in 
beam engines it serves to connect one end of the 
working beam to the crank on the fly-wheel shaft. 
In the Tatter sense, especially, the name pitman is 
frequently used in U. S. for connecting rod. f 
The outside coupling rod which connects together 
the wheels of some locomotive engines. (Weale 
Diet, Teckn. Terms.') Ois. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Lidut. Sieam Bug. 63 The space in 
which, the connecting rod and cross tail work. 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XIX. a6o/i For luggage engines. -four, or even six 
wheels are coupled together by external cranks and con- 
necting rods. 1836 Engineer 1 . sS/i Another connecting 
rod,. connects another hell-crank with the upper hammer. 
1837 Ibid. II. 66o/3The front and back wheels are coupled by 
means of connecting rods. 18^7 Chambers’ Information I. 
39a The other end of the beam is connected to the upper end 
of the connecting-rod, which at its lower end is attached to 
the crank, i860 Scientific American 111.329/3 lu a pro- 
perly constructed^beam engine the weight of the front links, 
cross-head, and piston, with its rod, should just balance the 
connecting rod and its crank. 

Connection. : see Connexion. 

Connectival (kpnektai-vSl), a. Bot. [f. next -f- 
-Aii.J Of or belonging to the connective. 

x866 in Treas. Bot. 188S G. Hfnslow Floral Struct. 60 
The anther-cel Is closed above by the connectival appendages. 

Connective (kpne'ktiv), a. and si. [f. Con- 
nect V. + -rvB : cf. mod,F. conneciif, -ive. Not on 
Latin analogies : see the etymological Connexive.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the character or function of connecting ; 
serving or tending to connect 

1655-60 Stanley// trf, Philos. (17011 2x1/2 Connex [axiom] 
..is that which consists of the connective conjunction, if. 
lySi Harris Hermes 11. ili. Wks. (1841} igfi When preposi- 
tions totally lose their connective nature, bein^ converted into 
adverbs. 1816 Singer Carv/rioo There is no connective 

chain of evidence which might unite this solitary example 
withtheendefthe fourteenth, .century. 1884B0WER&SCOTT 
Be Barfs Phaner. fy Ferns 3^ The cells which usually 
border on the xylem-plates consist of the inner layer of those 
connective cells which were ori^nally present in this posi- 
tion. 

2 . Phys. Connective tissue ; one of the tissues of 
the animal body, derived from the mesoblast, 
which serves to connect and support Ihe various 
organs, and to form the framework in which their 
proper cells are sustained ; it consists of fibres and 
protoplasmic cells or ‘ corpuscles ’ imbedded in 
a structureless substance. Also called areolar or 
cellular tissue (by Hackel, connecHm/m'). 

(By some physiologists extended to include cartilaginous 
and os<ieaus tissue.s. > 

1839 Baly tr. MsUePs Physiol. I. 416 The connective 
matter or interstitial cellular tissue of the gland. x8^ Car- 
penter Hum. Phys. § 623 (L.i The liver of man. .has less 
of connective tissue between its different parts than is found 
in that of manyother mammalia. X883E. A, FAmmtSyllaiits 
Led. Auim. Plant Life iv. Cartilage . . is allied to con- 
nective tissue and to bone. Indeed, they are both sometimes 
classed under connective tissue. 

B. si. [the adj. used elliptically.] 

1 . Gram. A connective word or particle. 

1751 Harris Hermes n ii. 11786 237 Connectives . . which 
according as they connect either Sentences or Words, are 
railed. .Conjunctions, or Prepositions- 1875 Whitney Li/e 
Lang. 95 The relative pronouns are by far the most impor- 
tant of the connectives by which we bind together separate 
assertions. 
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2 . Bot. The portion of the filament which con- 
nects the two lobes of the anther. Also in L, form. 

1830 Lindley AV tf. Sysi. Sot. 71 Anthers 2-celled. .usually 
with membranous valves lying on the face of a thick fleshy 
connectivuin. 1835 • /fFf. (184B7 1 . 34a The anther 

is a body., composed of two parallel lobes or cells., united 
by the connective. i8&8 G. XiENSLow Floral S tntci* 6i The 
style-arms have spread after protrusion through the sepa- 
rated connectives. 

3 . Phys. a. = Connective tissue. D. See qiiot. loSo. 
xSSa M. Foster Physiol. (Smence Primers) 9 This stringy 

packing material . . is called connective because it connects 
all the parts together. In the leg we have skin, fat, muscle, 
tendons, hlood-vessels, nerves and bone all packed together 
with connective and covered with skin. x888 Rolleston & 
JTackson Forms Anvu. Life 120 The bands of nerve fibres 
uniting the various ganglia [in the edible snail] are termed 
‘ commissures ' when they unite the ganglia of the same 
pair . .‘connectives ' when they unite ganglia of different 
pairs. 

Coxui.e*ctivel7f [f- prec- + ^ 

connective manner. 

a X74S Swift (J.l, The people’s power is great and indis- 
putame, whenever they can unite connectively, or by depu- 
tation, to exert it. 1778 Learning at a Loss II. 91 \yhich 
[oration] I have here endeavoured to give you connectively. 

II Oonnecti’vum. [mod.L.] Used for Con- 
nective si. 2, and Connective tissue. 

Connector : see Connecter. 

Conned (k/atd),^/. a. [f. Con Shtdied, 
learned, repeated ; as in qft^conned, well-conned. 

x8ai Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Lady G. Baillie Introd. 
42 Your oft -conn'd lesson, daily said. 

Connellite (k/j-nelait). Min. [f. surname of 
the discoverer C«»M//-b-iTE.] *A green mineral 
occurring in acicular crystals and composed of 
sulphate and chloride of copiier’ (Dana 1850). 

1852 W. Phillips Introd. Min. 620 Connellite. .consists, 
according to Connell, of chloride of copper, sulphate of 
oxide of copper, and a little water. 1885 A thetiseum 7 _N ov. 
608/3 The rare mineral ‘ connellite,’ a sulphato-chloride of 
copper. . Connell observed this mineral in X847. 

Conner ^ (kzi'nai, k^-nar). arch. In i oimnere, 
4 konner, 6-7 eunuer, 7- Conner. [OE. cun- 
nere, agent-n, from ctmnian, ME. Cun to prove, 
try, examine. Here, as elsewhere {son, won, 
wander, etc), 0 was written for 11 before it in ME.] 
One who tries, tests, or examines ; an examiner, 
inspector ; esp, in Ale-conner, q. v. 

cpso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt iv. 3 Be costere 8e cuniiere 
cuoeohim. 2467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 382 Ij ale conners. . 
to se that the ale be good. 1388 in Beveridge Citlross A- 
Tullyallatt U8S5) I. iv. 127 The saidis beillies & counsall 
hes chosin cunneris for trying of the samyn. i6ix Cotgr. 
Tasie-vin, A Broker for Wine marchants, a wine-cunner. 
1840 Hood Kilmamegg clxriu, Each.. Ate and drank of 
the very best. According to critical conners. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Conner, an overlooker ; an exciseman. 

Conner^ (kp’nai). [f. Con t/.i+-ERi,] One 
who cons or diligently studies. 

W. Irving Knkhei^, nr. iu, (1820) 252 A great Conner 
of indexes. 

Conner 3 (kp-noj, kirnoi). =Condeb (sense 2). 

x88^ St, Jamef s Gas. 9 Jan. 4/1 The Conner from the cliff 
will signal to his companions on the shore [the advent of a 
shoal of mackerel or nerrlng}. 

Conner S var. of Ccnneb, name of a fish, 
t Conner, V. Ois. Sc. [ad. OF. conreer, con- 
royer (mod, corroyer ') : see Cubby.] To curry. 

1609 Skene Reg. May. 133 They worke the lether before 
it is well connered, in great, .skaith of the Kinges lieges. 

Connestahle, obs. (and Fr.) f. Constable. 
Connex, si. Also 5-7 eonnexe. [a. F. connexe 
p— L. type *co{*t)nexd), and ad. L. co{n)nexus 
joining, connexion, f. ppl. stem of co{n)nectere.^ 

+ 1 , A bond or tie. Obs. rare. 

S 49 V C AXTOH Eneydos xiil (1890) 47 Juno . .lady, mastresse, 
and wardeyne, of the connexes or bondes amimcules. 
f 2 . A connected inc^ent or property. Obs. 

_xS4o Sc. Acts Jas.V (1397) § 84 Advocationes and dona- 
tiones of Kirke.s, their annexes and connexes, and all their 
pertinents. 1548 Hall Chron. 98 With all incidentz, cir- 
cumstances, de^ndentes, or connexes, 1587 Sc. A cts fas. 
YI (1597) 8 29 Togidder with all.. partes, pendickles, an- 
nexes, connexes, out-settes, etc. a 1676 Hale Com. 
Zrtw(i739)S2 Under every of these Distinctions, thefollow- 
ing Connexes fall in. 1814 [see Annex sb. 2]. 

3 . A connex proposition. See Connex a. 2. 
X638 T. Spencer Logkh 299 This kinde of Connexe hath 
but three termes in it,Yiz. 1. Inheritance. 2. Promise. 3. Law. 
x6ss-fc Stanley /fwf. Philos.\ijoj) 148/1 Dialecticks teach 
in their Elements whether a connex (a proposition which 
hath the conjunction if) be true or false. 

4 . Math. [ = Ger, connex, Clebsch Geometric 
(1876) I. 924] A term applied to the aggregate 
of an infinite number *of points and an infinite 
UTimbeT of lines represented by an equation which 
is simnltaneonsly homogeneous in point- and line- 
coordinates. 

1B74 Hirst in Proc Land. Math. Soc. V. 63 According to 
the terminology employed by Clebsch. .each point of one of 
our two planes, and its polar in any correlation of a system 
constitu te an etemnU of a connex of the class w and order v. 
ivCoaaex, «. Obs, Also 6 oonex, 7 connexe. 
[ad. L. connex-us lin classical period ednexus'), 
pa. ^le. of co(it)nectgre : see Connect.] 

1. Connected, 
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1653 H. More Confect , Cabbal. (1713) 183 It i.i al.so very 
clos^y connex with Piety and Religfion. X077 Gale Crt» 
Gentiles II. iv. 473 A connexe series of things. ci6So in 
H. More Paralip. Prophet. 11683) 337 The Rind and Pulp 
must, .be connex. _ _ ... , 

2 . Logic. Of propositions (or ‘axioms ) and 
reasoning: Conditional; = Connexive t. 

Marprel Epit. B iij b, M. Deane.. yerye stoutly 
prooueth his no.. by a connex axiome to beginne withall. 
1641 Symonds Semi. bef. Ho. Com. B ij b, A connex propo- 
sition whereof the denial of one pait is__the denial of the 
whole. « 1699 Stillingfl. Serin. 111 . xii (R.i, The connex 
way of reasoning is, saith Simplicius, when two things are 
joined together as antecedent and consequent. 

t Conue’X, Ois. Also 6 oonnix. [a. F. 
connexe-r - It. coitnessare L. type *cotinexdre, 
freq. of co{n)iiect^re, ppl. stem connex- {ednex-) : see 
Connect, which took the place of this in the 
17th c. So French connexer Ci5th to 17th c.), is 
now superseded by connecter. Cf. PlUB'ES. c.] 

1. To join or fasten together ; to Connect. 

1547 Booroe Brev, Health xxii. 14 h, The soule also is a 
creature made with man and connexed to man. 1578 Ban- 
ister Hist. Man v, 83 Some [vessels] . . are connixed to- 
gether. 1^5 Manley Grotiiis' L<no C. IFdrres 703 To 
connex and joyn together Works and Ways far distant each 
from other. 1699 J. Dickenson fml. of Pi-av. 68 This 
Stone is only sand and small shells connexed together. 

2. To connect logically, or practically. Chiefly 
pass. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen’s Terapeuiyke Pref. n A j b. The 
parties of the art of Medycyne . . ben such wyse cowpled & 
connexed togyther. x66a J. Chandler Van Hebnoni’s 
Oriat. 119 Their effects shall of necessity be connexed to 
their causes. 1691 Beverley Thotts. Years Kingd. Christ 
34 The seven Trumpets, .being so Connext with the Seals. 
iBsj Sat. Rev. III. 288/2 Which, .is only connexed with the 
general purport of the book by the binder, 
b. intr. = Connect 5 . 

*579 J. Field tr. Calvin’s Semt, Ded., Joyningand connix- 
ing so neere with Anabaptists. 

f Conixe’zed, fpl- «• Ohs. [f. prec. vb. + -ed.] 

1 . Connected. 

16x4 Selden Titles Hon, xoo Diuers relations, but most 
absurdly connext. x&gs'Si.'S.. Arraignm. Whole' Creature 
xiii. § 2. 202 All kindes of corporall Diseases, whether Acute, 
Chronicke . , simple, compound, connexed or consequent. 
169a ’’Haoio Fasti Oxon. (R.), The puttingof our old authors 
neatly together in a connex'd story. 2703 J. Philips Blen- 
/ 1 »Vn(R.), Large globous iroas fly. , By chains connext. 

2. Logic. = Connex a. 2 . 

1628 T, Spencer Logick 236 The other Connext proposi- 
tion, viz. If righteousnes be by the &c, is yet more difficult. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. i. v. 16 The fallacle of the 
consequent, .is usually committed, when in connexed pro- 
positions the termes adhere contingently. 
tConne'xer. Ois. In 7 conaexare. [f. as 
prec. -1- -BR 1 ; cf. -All 3 ,] 

i6a8 Le Gnvstr. Barclay' s Argents 149 Teare in sunder 
those solid connexares of the earth. 

t Conne'xinif, vbl. si. Ois. [f. Connex v. + 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Connex. 

1604 Hieron Wks. 1. 515 The perpetuall connexing of 
those seruices. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. ii. 62 A 
long advertent and deliberate connexing of Consequents. 

Conneadon, conuecUoii (k^ne-kjon). [ad. 
L. connexidn-em (in cl. L. conexidn-") Ijinding 
together, close union, n. of action f. co{n)nect-^'e 
(ppl. stem co{n)nex-) to Connect : cf. F. connex- 
ion (14th c. Oresme), Pr. connexio, Sp. conexiou, 
Pg, connexao, It. connessione. The etymological 
spelling connexion is the original in Eng. ; in 
17 th c. it was supported by the verb Connex; 
after the latter was displaced by Connect, the 
sb. began f 17211-50 to be often spelt connection, 
a spelling which, under the influence of etymo- 
logically-formed words, such as affection, collec- 
tion, direction, inspection (all f L. ppl. stems in 
-eeff), is now very frequent, esp. iu U. S. 

The earlier Eng. lexicographens, including Bailey, John- 
son, Walker, Todd, Crabh, recognize connexion only. Con- 
uection appears in Webster (1828 1 who says ‘ For the sake of 
regular analogy, I have inserted Connection as the deriva- 
tive of the English connect, and would discard cotutexien'. 
This preference has been followed by other dictionaries in 
U. S., and by some in Great Britain. Latham woujd differ- 
entiate the two spellings and u.se connexion only in senses 
5-8. Connexion is the official and invariable spelling in 
sense 8, and is now used in all senses by the majority of 
writers (or printers) in England.] 

1. The action of connecting or joining together ; 
the conditionof being connected or joined together. 
[Not in Sbaks., nor in Bible of i6n ; not in Flohio i6h 
( who has ‘ Comussione, a connexing or ioyning ’> ; in Cotcr. 
i6n (/Connexion, a connexion, ioyning’).] 
x6o9 Bible (Douay) Ex. xxvi. 3 The other five [curtains] 
shal hang together with the' connexion. 16x5 Crooke Body 
of Man 254 Making a sumphysis or connexion between the 
mother ana the Infant. _ 1747 Franklin Wks. 1840 III. 18 

Separate filaments . . without strength, because without con- 
nexion. X797 M. Baillie Morb. Anal. (1807) 272 Their 
dose connection with the peritonaeum. x866 A, Murray 
Geog. Distrib. Mammals 64 The probability of the con- 
of Papua and Australia . . being thus establi-shed. 
xOTS Watson & Burbury Math, Th. Electr, ^ Magn. 1 . 220 
The potentials^ at every point.. are the same as if there 
were no metallic connexion between P and Q. 
b. of immaterial union or joining together. 
IJoBBES Leviaih, n, xxii, 12a A league being a con- 
nexion of men by Covenants. 1787 A. Young in Glasgow 
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Wkly. Herald (1883) 7 July 2/7 A. cotres^jondence might be 
earned on. .between two lovers prohibited or prevented 
from any better connection. 1855 Baik Senses ^ Ini. i. ii. 

§ 8 (18641 32 A complete and perfectly independent con> 
nexion [by telegraph] could be kept up between any two 
stations along Uie line. 1875 Bryce Holy Rout, Em^. v. 
(ed. 51 66 The connection of Church and State, 

2. a. The linking together of words or ideas in 
speech or thought ; b. ConsecutivenesSj continuity 
or coherence of ideas. 

1651 Hobbes I. iv, Speech, consisting of names and 

appellations, and their connexion. x68o Roscom. Horacds 
Art of ), So much good method and connection may Im- 

prove the common and the plainest things. 1754 Richard- 
son Gratidison^ II. xxix. 271 ^Matrimony and Liberty — 
Girlish connexion as I have since thought. 1766 Anstcy 
Bath Guide ii. 93 And I hope , as I write without any con- 
nection, I shall make a great figure in Dodsley’s (killection. 

c. Contextual relation of thought, speech, or 
writing; context. 

1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Reliff, 71 The Jewish Doctors 
are used to detach passages from thejr connection. <790 
PoKSoN Lett. Archd. Trecois 310 Martin took the sentence 
out of its connection. 1827 C. Bridges Exp. Ps. wcxix. (1830) 

3 It b interesting to notice the connexion in which the 
ivord is used. 187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 3 The word 
has been rendered in difierent places either Temperance or 
Wisdom, as the connection .seemed to require. 

d. Hence, in this (the same, another, etc.) con- 
nexion. 

1780 M. Madan Thelyph. I. 48 This word, in certain con- 
nexions, denotes, etc. 1807 Hazlitt Pol. 413 

The same argument . . stated in the same connexion. 1S33 
J. H. Hewman Ch. of Fathers 412 Sulpicius. .happens 

to mention [it] in another connexion. 1837 Hr. Martineau 
Soc, iu Amer. (1839) I. 277 One fact, in this connection, is, 
etc. 184^ Be. Wilberforce Hist. Episc. Ch. Amer. (1846] 
13 In this connexion, it is full of interest to trace back, 
i860 Jowett in Ess. ^ Rev. 371 In different connexions. 
1875 M. Arnold God ^ Bible 17^3 Certain fundamental 
themes . . appearing repeatedly and in several connexions. 
Ibid. 174. These three sayings., come in different connexions. 
[See F. Hall in The Nation (N. Y.) s Jan. 1888, p. 12.] 

3 . The conditioQ of being related to something 
else by a bond of interdependence, causality, logical 
sequence, coherence, or the like ; relation between 
things one of which is bound up with, or involved 
in, another. 

16x3 Salkeld Treat. Ang'els 98 Unsignificant wordes, 
which have no connexion or proportion with the effect., 
produced. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 4 - Soc. Fref., Derived from 
true Principles by evident connexion. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Vnd. n. xxxi. § 6 This property has no necessary connexion 
svith that complex idea. 1736 Butler A nal. i. i, The reason 
of the thing shows us no connection between death, and the 
destruction of living agents. xvft^CowRER 8^ Know- 

ledge and Wisdom, far from oeing one, Have ofttimes 110 
connexion. 1833 N. Aknott Physics {.ei. 5) II. i. 129 The 
connexion of temperature with the rise of fevers and other 
pestilences. 1863 Tylor Early Hist Man. ii. 16 We have 
quite lost sight of the connection between the word and 
the idea. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 256 There was 
a close connexion during the early feudal period between 
rank and wealth. 

4 . Anything that connects ; a connecting part. 
,X74» Young N. TJu i. 74 [Man] , . Connexion exquisite of 

distant Worlds I Distinguish’d Link in Being's endless 
Chain 1 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. Ixx. 247 The 
robust connections of his limbs. 1882 Worcester Exhib. 
Catal. iii. $ Hot water connections, 

b. A connecting passage, word, or particle. 

17x2 Addison Sped. No. ^16 p 2 Because it is imijossible 
to draw the little Connexions of Speech, or to give the 
Picture of a Conjunction or an Adverb. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (ed. 7) IV. 4 , 1 will only at present transcribe for 
you with some short connexions two letters. 

5 . A personal relation of intercourse, intimacy, 
common interest, or action ; a having to do with. 
Often with. pi. 

X768 Sterne Sent. 'Jowrn. (177s) I. S-t [He] made the 
whole tour, .without one generous connection or pleasurable 
anecdote to tell of. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cotig. i. ii, Well, 
if he supplies us with these, we shall want no further con- 
nexion. 1784 CowFER Task II. 634 There [we] form con- 
nexions, but acquire no friend, a 1S3X Knox Rem. (1844) I. 
g6 Far from advising any man to break connexions once 
fairly formed. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. 213 We find 
Chaucer in close connexion with the Court. x886 Morlev 
Comte Crit.MibC. III. 341 To write of Saint Simon as a de- 
praved Quack, and to deplore his connection with him. 

b. Sexual relation or intercourse ; a liaison. 

(The le^al phrase crintbuil eonnexion b often abbre- 
viated ervm. con.) 

1791 Boswell fohison an. 17A4, The Earl Rivers, on ac- 
count of a criminal connexion with whom, Lady Macclesfield 
is said to have been divorced from her husband, 
Abernethy Snrg. Obs. 168 He had had no connexion with 
any other woman. 

c. Practical relation with a thing or affair. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. i. i, 7 Such ate the circumstances. . 

under which my connexion with glaciers originated. 1888 
N.^ Brit. DaEy Meal 24 Aug, 4/8 The failure of the 
[Fbheries] treaty was chiefly attributable to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s connection with it. 

0. Relationship by family ties, as marriage or 
distant consanguinity. Often with a and pi. 

*573 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, v. The girl could not have 
made a more prudent choice. Hard. Then. . I’m proud of 
the connexion. xSop Malkin Gil BU i. xvii. (Bohn) 53 He 
is a youth of good connections. 1848 Macaulay Hist, 
fing, 3^ Hu was, by hereditaiy connection, a Cavalier. 
1870 L’Estrangb Miss Miiferdt. v.147 Mr. Turner is cer- 
tainly a man of high connections, 
b. A person who is connected with others by 


ties of any kind ; esp, a relative by marriage or 
distant consanguinity. (Orig. only in pi.) 

x777_Skerioan Seh. Scand. iii. iii, But pray, sir, are you 
acquainted with any of my connections? 1805 Foster Ess. 
ii. (i8ig) 127 A decisive man . . may be encountered by the 
strongest disapprobation of many of his connexions, 182a 
Bvron Werner i. i. 689 The baron b my intimate connec- 
tion. xSdg Parkman Disc. Gi. West l 11873) i, Some of 
their connections held high diplomatic posts. 

7 . A body, or circle of persons connected to- 
gether, or with whom one is connected, by poli- 
tical or religious ties, or by commercial relations ; 
a body of fellow-worshippers, of political sym- 
pathizers, a circle of clients, customers, etc. 

1767 Chesterf, Lett. 6 Apr.(i774) IV. 259 What b called the 
Rockingham Connection stands the fairest for the Ministry. 
X848 Macaulay Hist Eng. iv, He had long been at the 
head of a strong parliamentary connection. 1855 Thackeray 
Netucomes 1 . 46 Doing a most respectable business especi- 
ally in the Dissenting connection. x868 G. "DvrePol. Surv. 
120 The Republicans are essentially the same political con- 
nexion which was headed by Washington. Mod. An old 
established business with a first-rate connexion. 

8. Used by Wesley of those associated or con- 
nected with him in religious work and aims ; thence 
it gradually became with the Wesleyans equivalent 
to ‘ religious society* or ‘denomination’, and is 
used also by other Methodist associations and 
bodies which have sprung from them. 

(The development of this sense from the simple phrase ‘in 
connexion with ' is shown in the following examples : 

17S3-7 J. Wesley Large Minutes Q. 51 He may be re- 
ceived into full connexion with us [ed. X780 He may be 
leceived into full connexion]. 1768 — yrnl. III.X27 , 1 and 
all the Preachers in connexion with me. 1791 Minutes 
West. Conf. Q. g The Preachers of hb District who are in 
full connexion.) 

1757 J. Wesley yrsit. 1 Aug. II. 421, I did not dare to 
remain in their connexion. 17^ — S Oct. III. 237 The 
oldest preacher in our connexion. X769 — Addr. Trav. 
Preachess 4 Aug. Wks. 1872 XIII. 2^ The Travelling 
Preachers in our Connexion. Ibid., Those who aim at 
anything but the glory of God . . Mull not, cannot remain in 
the Connexion. 1789 — Will, Lastly, I give to 6ach of those 
travelling Preachers who shall reimiin in the Connexion six 
months after my decease.. the eight volumes of sermons. 

Ann. Reg. 82 The Sacrament shall not be adminbtered 
by the preachers, in any part of the connexion, except 
when the whole society b unanimous for it. c xSox J. 
Bunting in T. P, Bunting Life (1859) *39 The 

Preachers and Circuits in our Connexion. 1847 H. Miller 
First Impress, i. (1861) s A prodigiously clever preacher of 
the New Conneximt. xSsgT. P. Bunting Life J, Bunting 
I. vi. 84 A tribunal . . pronounced that he had separated 
himself from the Methodist Connexion. 

9 . The meeting of one means of communication 
(as a railway train or steam-boat) by another at 
an appointed time and place in order to take on 
fhe passengers. Fhr. To run in connexion, to 
make connexions, etc. 

x86a Trollope N. Amer, 11 . 99 ‘I have got a furlough 
for ten days ’, one soldier said to me. ‘And I have missed 
every connection all through from Washington here. I 
shall have just time to turn round and go back when I get 
home’. Mod. The steamers on the lake run in connexion 
with the trains ; and coaches start from Waterhead in con- 
nexion with the steamers. 

10 . The phr. in connexion with occurs in most 
of the senses. 

1768 [see 8]. x8^x De Quincey /’fold's Repub. Wks. i8go 
VII I. 43 The war itself, taken in connexion with the bloody 
feuds that succeeded It. .gave a shock to the civilisation of 
Greece, 1856 Fhoude Hist. Eng. (185B) I. i. 27 Except in 
rare instances, the agricultural labourer held land in con- 
nexion with hb house. 187X Morlev Voltaire (x886) 328 
We may say of Voltaire in connection with history what he 
said of Corneille in connection with tragedy. 1876 T. 
Fowler Induct. Logic Pref. to Ed. 3 The student is re- 
quested to read this Preface in connexion with Chapter III. 
Mod. In connexion with thb subject, it may he remarked, 
etc. 

11. attrib., as connexion rod. 

1836 Hull tf Selby Railw. Act 45 It shall be laiyful for 
any proprietor, .to fix all sudi ropes, chains, connexion rods 
and other matters. 

Gounexlonal (k^ne-kjanal), a. Also oonuec- 
tioual. [f. prec. + -AI,.] 

1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, connexion. 

x8.. Worcester cites Arf. if ev. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Methodist Connexion. 

1838 Min. West. Cottf. Q. 23 The Connexional Fund to be 

raised on the oecasioa of the centenary, 1870 Tverman Life 
y. Wesley II. iii. 6x3 Thb was a great connexional effort to 
collect 12,000 to defray all the connexional chapel debts. 
iMs Monels. Exam. 18 June 4/6 The Primitive Methodbt 
. .body . . has now . . connexional property to the value of 
nearly ^3,000,000 sterling. 

Hence Conne'zloniiHsu, the system of the 
Methodist Connexion in theory and practice. 

i!lIi%Dedly News 38 Apr., They [Congregationalists] needed 
more connexionalbm and must get out of their extreme 
independence and isolation. x8^ Congregaimmlist Feb. 
139 The necessity of something like local connexionalbm. 

Conneadty (k^ne-ksxti). [a. F. connexit^, med. 
L. connexitas = connexio (Du Cange), f. F. connexe, 
L. co(n)nexus, Connsx a. : see -ITY.] 

1 . The quality of being connected; connectedness. 
1603 Flohio Montaigne ii. xi. {1633) 337 The Peripatetikes 
doe also disavow this conoexitie and indbsoluble knitting 
together(of the virtues). 1708 Motteux Rabelais , 

335 The supernal connexity of our Heels. x886 A tMnatme 


31 July 14C/1 The universal connexity of existence is as 
clear to him as to Dionysius Areopagitus. 
t 2 concr. A thing or matter connected. Obs. 

1645 Treaty w. Spaat in C. King Brit. Merch. III. 150, I 
grant you the moat full and complete Power and most ample 
Commission, as by Law is required and necessary, with their 
Incidencies, Dependencies, Annexities and Connexities, 

t Gonne'xive, a. Obs [ad. L co.it)nexw-us 
serving to connect ; f. co(n nex- ppl. stem (see CoK- 

NEX V.) + -IVE.] 

1 . Conditional, hypothetical (i. e. said of a pro- 
position whose paits or clauses are connected to- 
gether as antecedent and consequent). 

1584 Fenner Ministers (1587' 56 Concluded in a con- 
nexiue or condicionall sillogisme 1605 A, Wotton Ausw. 
Pop. Acompound Syllogisme is either Connexiue, 

or Dbiunctiue. c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue 11865) 33 
The conjunction.. copulative, as a»c/; coanexive,asz/'; dis- 
junctive, as or\ or dberetive, ns hawbeit. 1725 Watts 
Logic III. ii. g ^ A connexive Syllogism. This some have 
called copulative; but it does by no means require the 
major to be a copulative nor a compound Proposition. 

2 . Conjunctive. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 220 Brought in by 
this connexive particle Therfore. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 312 Those two kinds of Connexive Particles which 
serve for the contexture of sentence with sentence, are 
called Adverbs and Conjunctions. 1776 G. CAMruELL Philos, 
Rhet. (18011 11 . 363 The general name of Comiexive 1 shall 
apply indiscriminately to them all. 

3 . Tending to connect ; connective. 

1776 G. Campbell Rhet. (1801) I. 188 Of all the 

connexive circumstances the most powerful is interest, 

b. Connexive tissue ; = connective tissue. 

1854 Busiinan in Circ. Sc. {c. 18651 II. 12/1 The. .name 
‘ connexive tissue ’ has been proposed for it [areolar tissue]. 

t Conne’xively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY-.] 
In a connexive manner : a. = Connectedly, in com- 
bination ; b. Conditionally, hypothetically. 

X63S Heywood Hierarch, vi. 338 In this Microcosme are 
stor'd and layd, connexiuely, as things made up and bound, 
Corporeall things with Incorporeall. 1684 Willard Mercy 
Magn. 24 Connextvely or hypothetically. 

II Connesd’VUXU. Entom. [L.; see Con- 
MEXIVB.] The expanded border of the sides of the 
abdominal segments in hemipterous insects (bugs). 
x8Sa in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Connexicure, erroneous form of next. 

+ Coane'xnre. Obs. [f. L. co(n)nex- ppl. stem 
(see CoNNEX)-i--u»E.] *= Connexion. 

i6*S Ace. Lttdy^ Jam Grey in Phenix (1708) IT. 35 Her 
sweet Elocution in scholarlike Conuexture and Marriage of 
the best Words and Phrases together. 2635 Heywood 
Hierarch, n. 70 In such a firm Connexure linkt. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Chytn. 229 According to the synto.^ ami 
connexure of our language. 

II Gonsxe'xns. [mod.L., f. ppl. stem of co(n)- 
nectSre : see Connex sb,, and cf. nexus.] Binding 
together; a connected whole. 

X867 Lewes Hist, Philos, I. p. Ixxx, Life is the connexus 
of the organic activities. 

Conney, obs. form of Cony, 

CoxuiiaclEe, obs. form of Coonac. 
t Gounictation. Obs.-^ [f, L. cm- togetlier + 
nietdtim-em winking, n. of action from nictare to 
wink : cf. Connive.] ‘ A twinkling or winking 
with the eye’ (Bailey 1^31). 

1674 in Blount 1753 in Johnson. In mod. Diets. 

Oonnio, obs. form of Cony. 

Conniegrea, connigree, etc., var. of Conygek, 
Go’XLning, vbl. sb.i [f. Con v.i -i- -ing i .] 

1 . Obsolete form of Cunning, q.v. (Cf. Con v.i) 

2 . Studying or learning, esp. by repetition; 
poring over, scanning, scrutinizing. See Con v.i 3. 

[14. . LtgendaAurea If. 33 viPresnp. Parv. 90 Connynge 
is of that thou haste lerned the memory or mynde and re- 
teyneth that thou sholdest forgete.] 1670 hliL'rdN Hist. Eng. 
Vvks. 1738 II. 86 By hb conning of Saxon Poems day and 
night. z8x4 Wordsw. Excursion viii. 4x9 From infant- 
conning of the Christ-cross-row. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop XXV, The hum of conning over lessons. 1883 Illust. 
Lottd. News si Mar. 307/1 Anxious conning of household 
bills, 

Gonning, vbl. directing the helm. 

See after Con w.® 

Hence Oonning-tower, the pilot-house of a 
war-ship, esp. the shot-proof pilot-house of an iron- 
clad ; so comiing-shield, 

1870 Daily News 31 Aug. 3 A ' conning' tower is l^ewise 
being constructed of thick armour-plating, from which the 
officer in charge of the vessel will bsue his orders during the 
time the ship b under fiie. x88x Specif, y. II. yolatsoti’s 
Patent No. 633 The ship . . has in addition to the turrets, 
what 1 term a conning shield or observation turret. 1884 
Sir E. J. Reed in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 623 [Other sheUs] 
pierced tlie conning tower and blew to pieces the admiral 
commanding. 

Conning, -ly, -ness, obs. if. Cunning, etc. 
Conning, -e, obs. ff. Cony, rabbit. 
Conniption (^k^ni'pjsn). U. S. vulgar. Hys- 
teria, hysterical excitement ; pi. hysterics. 

186a Bartlett Diet A mer. s. v.,‘ George, if you keep com- 
ing home so late to dinner, I shall have a conniption,' 1886 
Daily Times (Troy, N. Y.) 23 Aug., Here the bard b sup. 
posed to have gone into ' conniptions ’ and collapsed, 1889 
New York Tribune 31 Mar. 19/6 The first [ovation] was 
the silly conniption over Alvgry, 

Connivance, -ancy : see Connivence, -enct. 
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CONNOTATE. 


Connive (k/nai-v), v. [ad. L. coumve-re (in cl. 
period tonlven) to shut the eyes, blink, wink, 
be dull or drowsy, shut the eyes to crime or 
rvrotig, f. £■<?«* together + a primitire not 

found, but app. related to nicSre to make a sign, 
nictdre to wink, tndnkle the eyelids ; cf. F. ««- 
nivtr in same sense, i6th c. in littre.] 

1 . intr. To shut one’s eyes to a thing that one 
dislikes but cannot help, to pretend ignorance, to 
take no notice. Const, at. arch, 

itea Cascw CariKuall\.T.Zii) 412 By means of those villains 
..the opinion so rive tied., that his Lordship must at 

least connive at it. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 11843* gThey 
must connive in some cases, hut may not concede in any. 
*yi8 L.«v AI. W. Montague Lett. II. xltx. 64. The grand- 
Mspeir connives at the loss of these dominions, for fear of 
losing even the titles of them. 1732 Fielding JHoii. JlMsb. 
JSpit., Husbands most faults, not publick made, connive at ; 
The trip's a trifle — when the frailty's private. 1848 Macau* 
LAY /fist. Ei^. I. 389 While the Whig party was still for- 
midable, the government thought it expedient occasionaliy 
to connive at the violation of this rule. 

tl 5 . To shut one’s eyes to the faults of, look 
indulgently at or on. Obs, 

1639 Massinger Pictwe in. ii, Pray you, connive On my 
weak tenderness. 1646 F. Hawkins Youth’s Behtro. (1663) 
To Rdr., Gentle Youth, think it not amiss to peruse this 
Piece, yet connive at the style; for it hath need thereof. 

2 . To shut one’s eyes to an action that one ought 
to oppose, but which one covertly sympathizes 
with ; to wink he secretly privy or accessory. 
(The ordinary sense.) 

163a Brome Novella v. Wks. 1873 1 . 162 If you receive the 
Duccau. .pray bring our shares, Wee all connive you know. 
i6fo Decay Chr. Piety The licentiousness of inferiours, 

and theremissness of superiours,theone violates and theotlier 
connives, a 1720 Sheitield (Dk. Buclchm.) IPhs. (1753) II. 
iji He judges, as all Rome did, that I conniv'd at his 
1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Jtfass, i. 4 He protmsed to 
connive. 1840 Macaulay Clive 70 To connive at abuses 
while pretending to remove them. 1887 Smiles Hnguatots 
Eng. XV. (1880) 262 The maritime population, .actively con- 
nived at their escape. 

i* 3 . To wink at (offenders) ; to look at (a person) 
with secret sympathy or indulgence. Obs, 

1611 Shaks. mnt. T. IV. iii. 691 Sure the Gods doe this 
yeere ronniue at vs, and we may doe any thing extempore. 
164a Order Ho. Com. in Rushw. Hist. Coll, fidga) ni. 1 . 33 
Accused for Releasing and Conniving at Popish Priests. 
*®SS Ch. Hist. 111. v. § 33 Malcfactours protected 

by the Citizyns of Oxford, who. .connived at offenders who 
had done mischiefs to the Scholars. 1749 Chester^. Lett. 

2t Aug. (1774111. 200 You must renounce courts, if you will 
not connive at knaves and tolerate fools. 

b. To have a covert understanding with (a per- 
son) ; to take part or co-operate with privily. 

* 79 ? E. M. Lomax xoPhilauthrcpe No. aS. 222 He will be 
so vam and conceited as to connive with you, xSjt Scott 
Cast. Datig, ii, Dost thou connive with the wolves in 
robbmg thine own fold? 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 6 
Who acts, connives With God's relations set in time and 
space. 

+ 4 . To shut one’s eyes from neglect, to neglect 
to look at, disregard, leave unnoticed. Obs. 

<zi6m Naunton Pragm, Reg. (Arb.)24 An ancient Law 
May long coveted in the embers of division between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and forgotten or connived 
at by the succeeding Princes. 

+ 0. To remain dormant or inactive. Obs. rare. 
(So in L.) Cf. CoNsivsjNr 2. 

*667 Milton P. L. x. 624, I suffer them to enter . . and 
conniving seem To gratifie my scornful Enemies. 1671 — 
iamson 463 He, be sure, Will not connive, or linger, thus 
provoked, But will arise and his great name assert. 

+ 0 . To dispense covertly with. Obs. rare. 

1623 Adp. Williams in Hacket Life l 178 Those Statutes 
. . are all . . in full force, and in Free E.\ecution. Nor were 
they ever intended to be connived within the least Syllable. 
t 7 . irons. To wink at, overlook, tacitly permit, 
pass over (a fault or offence). Obs. 

ci&B Hieron Diseov.Hypocr. Ep. Ded., If your Loidshin 
shall please., to conmue my presuming. 16x7 — Wkl 
■‘^•.,*54 bo God conmueth many weakenesses in His deare 
children.^ 1843 Milton Divorce Ded. (1851) 7 Divorces were 
not conniv d only, but with open eye allow'd of old for hard- 
nesse of heart. 

1 8 . intr. To wink (tit. but with allusion to 
sense 1). Obs. nonce-tise. 

Artist is to teach 

them how to nod judiciously, to shrug up their shoulders iu 
a dubious case, to connive with either Eye. 

9 . Nat. Hist. To be ConbivebI’ (q. y.). rare 

^‘'^•*?oPetalsUesamenumber, 
conniving^ at thebasej or even cohering. 

Connivencei -ance (kpuai-vens). [a. F. con- 
nwence, or ad. L. co(n)Hiventia, f. co{ft)nivmt-eni, 
pple. of co(Hyuvere : see Connive and -bncb. 
Originally always written -ence (though often 
altered in re-editions and dictionary quotations) ; 
me spelling connivance is rare before 1689, but 
has prevailed since ci7ao. Phillips and Kersey 
(up to 1721) have connivence, Bailey (1721-), fol- 
lowed by Johnson, connivance ; but this is not 
justified either by Latin or French derivation.] 

1. 'ae action of conniving ; the action of ^nk- 
ing at, owrlpokmg or ignoring (an offence, fanlt. 
etc.) ; often implying secret sympathy or approval : 
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tacit permission or sanction ; encouragement by 
forbearing to condemn. 

x6ix CoTGR., Couuiveuce, a conniuence, or winking at. 
x6it Speed Hist, Gt. Bril. viiL iii. 384 They dare not . . to 
giue way or conniuence to any the lest iniustice. 1643 
Milton Divorce ir. xiii. (1831) 9^ Not leading into error, as 
the Jewes were led by this connivence of Moses, if it v/ere a 
connivence. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo I. 78 The 
Multitude knows not what Connivance, Mercy, or Danger 
are. 1709 Stryfc Amu Ref. I. xliiL 473 [It] procured him a 
toleration, or at least a connivence. 17^ Richardson Cla- 
mnx(i8ii) III. vii. 80 He thought it mast have been known 
to be done by his connivance. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) II. .Y. 410 They were accused of sharing dividends by 
mutual connivance. x88z W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 297 The 
husband's connivance in her guilt, .is a good ddence to the 
wife against an action of divorce. 

b. with pi. 

1841 J. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 193 They had . . all 
convenient connivences, and compliances from the State. 
1780 Sir H. Cropt Abbey of Kilkhampton (1786) 42 The 
connivances they were said to have assisted in. 

c. Const, at, in, with (fA)). 

1614 Bp. Hall Recollect. Treat. 1095 Connivence at the 
outrages of the mighty. 1627 Lisander ^ Cal. iv. 63 By 
having any connivence with your crime. 1831 Massinger 
Believe as you list 1. ii. What defence Can you alleage for 
your connivence to The Carthaginian gallies. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 298 r I The same connivance at the Vices, i860 
W. Collins IF/uVe 376 Mrs. Rubelle's connivance., 
in the conspiracy. 1886 AIokley Ht. Martineau Crit. Misc. 
III. 192 Connivance at the peculiar institution of the Slave 
States. 

t2. lit. Winking (with alliisiou to sense l). Obs. 
tggfi NASHE Safivn IVaMen 17 O thou that hast made so 
manic men winke .. and^yet knowest not what conniuence 
means. _ 18x4 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 
10 Their eyes will ivater and twinkle, and fall at last to 
blind connivence. 

3. Nat. Hisf. The fact of being Cobbivebt, q. v. 
1830 Lindley Nat Syst. Sot. 225 T ne connivence of the 
anthers in a cone. 

Connivency (k^nai-vensi). arch, or Obs. Also 
7 -ancey, -aitcy. [ad. L. co(n)nivcniia : see prec. 
and -ENCY.] 1. = Connivence I. 

1600 Holland Livy i, xlvi. 33 They were married, witli 
Servius his leave and conaivencie, rather than liis good 
liking. x62X Commons' Petit, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 
1 . 41 If it once get but a connivancey, it will press for a 
Toleration. z6^ Def, Liberty agst. Tyrants 30 Chastised 
for their negligence, connivency, and stupidity. 1878 
Browning Cenciaja 158 Such connivency With crime as 
should procure a decent death. 

+ b. Const, at, to. Obs. 

x8ai G. Sandys Ovids Met. (1840) 14 And what was this 
but his connivency at wicked and licentious people. 1634 
\V, liRWHYT Balzads Lett. 183 It hath rather beeue a con- 
mvency to the necessity of time, X689 Myst. of Jniq. 14 
ObtaimnK his connivancy at their violation of the Laws. 

T 2. Tendency to converge. Obs. 

(1714)191 nie Earth being such a one 
and all its Parts having a Propension or Connivency to the 
Center. 

ConniveZLt (k^nai-vent), «. [ad. L. co(ii)nt- 
vent-em, pr. pple, of ca(ii)suvere to Connive.] 

1. Conniving ; disposed to connive at or over- 
look (offences, etc.). Obs. 

1842 Rogers Naaman 18B What causes Magistrates to be 
so partiallan^dconnivent at offenders? 1648SVMMONS Vtnd. 
LAOS. /, 300 Using a conniveiit lenity. 

"I* 2. Dozing, donaant. Obs. rare. Cf. Connive 5 . 
*843 Milton Divorce ii, iii. (1851) 68 So fickle and so 
variable, sometimes like a devouring fire, and by and by 
conmvent in the embers. 

3 . a. Phys. Connivent valves (valvulie conni- 
ventes) : circular folds in the mucous membrane of 
the small intestine, increasing the secretory and 
absorbent surface. 

tr. BonetsMerc. CmnpU.'nw. 284 Wind, .pent up., 
makes Its way by force through the blind, connivent ducts. 
snZAnat Dial. (1785) 210 The conmvent valves are larger 
m tins than in any other of the guts. [x866 Hu.yley Phys. 
VI. §22 (1869)171 Structures peculiar to the small intestme 
are the valvucag cottnivenies*'] 

b. Nat. Hist. Gradually convergent ; approacli- 
mg at^ tlm extremity ; of the anthers, petals, or 
sepals m flowers, and the wings in certain insects. 

1757 PuLTNEYin Phil Trans. L. 66 At the base they are 
TOnmvent, and at the top bent outwardly. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseaus Bot. xin. 203 The anthers being cMijivent or 
cuni^rgmg. 1872 Oliver Ekm. Bot. App. 309 Lateral 

petals ovate, obtuse, connivetiU ^ ^ ^«irerai 

Conover (kpnarvai). [f. Connive + -ebL] 
Due who conmves. ■* 

1839 R. Junius Siwie Stigm. 823 (T.) Abettors' counsel 

[f. Connive + 

J action of the verb Connive. 

the That cannot excuse 

at ^ss and scandalous sinners. i88g H 

Thatcemiy,,, 


were conniving. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 291 Dead-neulc 
. .Anthers conniving in pairs ; cells diverging. 

Connix : see Connex. 

Connixation. A htimorous formation on L. 
nix snow, after conflagration. 

i762_ H. Walpole Corr. (1837) II. clxvii. 136, I thought 
last night was the general connixation. 

tCo'UUOg'h, -och. Sc. Obs. [perh. Gael. 
conach murrain in cattle.] Some kind of disease. 

a 160S Montgomerie Flyting 300 The cogh and the con- 
nogh, the collicke and the cald. The cords and the cout. 
euill, the claisps and the cleik.s. 

Ii Cl0llll0issa*3ice. Obs, [F. conmissance, now 
connaiss-, knowledge, acquaintance.] At the time 
connoisseur was adopted in its art sense, there was 
an attempt also to introduce this word for the cor- 
responding quality of special knowledge. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio\ Connoissance, a solid and critical 
Judgment in any Art or Science; particularly in Painting, 
Sculpture, etc. 1756 Amory Bnncle (1770) II. 170 A great 
master on the fiddle, and very knowing in connoiiisauce. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertne's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 33 
Being in .search of a proper term for this science, Mr. Piior 
proposed to name it comioissance', but that word has not 
obtained possession as connoisseur has. 1880 G. A. Sala 
in Cornh. Mag. 1 . 565 Pope [? Prior] even proposed to found 
a science of picture-tasting, and to call it ‘ connoissance '. 

II Connoisseur (konesBr, kpnisiua-i). [F. con- 
noisseur, former spelling of connaisseun—QY. 
conoiseor L. cognoscitor-eni, agent-n. from cogno- 
sccj-e : see Cognosce.] 

fl. One who knows, one versed in a subject. Obs. 

173a Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 27 Commendation of Honour 
and Good-nature : but the former of these, by Connoisseurs, 
is always understood to mean nothing but Fashion, a 1734 
North Lh'es (1826), By his Perpetual iiujuisitiveness. .lie 
became no ordinary conrioisseur in the sciences. 

2 . spec. A 25erson well acquainted with one of 
the fine arts, and competent to pass a judgement in 
relation thereto ; a critical judge of art or of mat- 
ters of taste. 

1714 Mandeville Fable of (17231 374 Tliere are Parties 

among Connoisseurs, and few of them agree in their e.sleem. 
* 7 * 9 . J‘ Richardson (tille) Two Discoutses on the Art of 
Criticism, as it relates to Painting and the Sciences of a 
Connoisseur. 1753 Hogarth Aual. Beauty 3 Painters and 
connoisseurs are the only competent judges, a 17^ Lloyd 
Cit's C. Bo.x Poet. Wks. 1774 1 . 44 Blest age 1 when all men 
may procure, The tille of a Connoisseur. <1x839 I^RAed 
Poems {1864) II. 13 Now impudent, and now demure, Now 
blockhead and now connoisseur. 1873 JowKTr Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 9 In the connoisseurs of music, or in the lovers of 
theatricals. 

b. transf. A critic or judge in other matters of 
taste (e.g. of wines, delicacies, etc,). 

1796 Morse Amcr. Geog, I. 192 The cyder made from 
[the crab apple] IS admiied by coiinoi.sseurb, 1838 Lyiton 
Alice 59 Merton was a connoisseur in ladies’ dress. 1883 
G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Fimv 1 . 46 Looked, .as a connoisseur does 
at a bottle of rare wine. 

Hence CoimoisseuT v. (uonce-wd. ) 

a 1828 Blake in Gilchrist Life (i88o) I. 239 livery man . . 
has not been connoisseured out of his senses. 

jponnoisseu'rship. [f. jjrec. -t- -ship.] 

1. The idle or part of a connoisseur; critical ac- 
quaintance with works of art or matters of taste ; 
tlie sphere or realm of connoisseurs, 

. *749 Fielding Tojh Jones xiii. v, Connoisseurship, paiut- 
*”***’■**’’ *780 Mrs. Thrale Let, to jfohnson 

28 Apr, in Boswell, This morning it was all connoisseur- 
T see some pictures. X84S Blacktu. Mag. 

"y 55^ Commending In Connoisseurship’s jargon quaint 
and cold. 1865 Reader 29 Apr. 478/2 At that time con- 
nmsseurship ignored the earlier schools of Italy. 

2 , The quality of being a cotmoissear ; pro- 
ficiency as a connoisseur. 

wciiARDSON Graudison (1781) IV. xxxiii. 234 To see 
"Ord- -Rowing his connoisseurship to his motionless 
admiring 'Vife. 1878 Black Green Past, xxxii. 237 We 
began to pride ourselves on our connoisseunJiip. 
atinb. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Remoustr. Wks. 1794 
Squinting with connoisseurship glances, 
b. humorously as a personal title. 

X76X Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) IV. vii, 61 Which [picture] 
knows is so exquisitely imagined. 
28x8 Lyron Har. IV. Jiii, How well his connoisseurship 
understands The graceful bend. 

Connor, var. of Cunnee, name of a fish, 
t [®- 0 ^ 23 . F. connotaire, 

loth cj He who is notary together with another. 

1020 W. Scot Apol. Narr. (1846) 128 Documents and in- 
strumentsinthehandsof thecou-notars. c 18x7 Hogg Tales 
vr* j ■ ®r* 1 'Would rather trust myself to the mercy 
° A d d counoters at any time. , 

T Connotate, v. Obs. [f. conmtdt-, ppl. stem 
of med.L. conmtdre ; see Connote.] 

1. Connote i. 

*59^ Bell Suru, Popery 1. iii. iv, 101 They connotate 490 
—Theoph. ^ Remig. 124 “nie inward man 
doth COTHotate the soule, and the outward man the body. 

1. 236 (R.) His repentance was 


o r\c' •' couuotating Homo its Suppositum.' 

"• Of things or facts ; = Connote 2 . 

Bp- Reynolds Passions xl. 319 Law and Funishment 
being .^atives, and mutually connotating each the other. 
<2x060 Hammond (J,), God’s foreseeing doui not include or 
inte^f**** ^^**^*^**^™***™®’ ^ decree with my 
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CONOCtJNBUS. 


t Connotate, Obs. \aL vaeA..!,. connotdt-us 
pa. pple. : see above.] A meaning or thing con- 
notated. 

*697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 74 Repeating still the same 
former Notion with the Connotate of Foreknown. Ibid. 
143 A Power to Revive Perceptions, with a Connotate 
annex t. 

Connotation (k^n^t.?i -Jon), [ad. ined.L. con- 
notation-aii, n. of action f. connotdre : so in Fr.] 

1. The signifying in addition ; inclusion of some- 
thing in the meaning of a word besides what it 
primarily denotes ; implication. 

153* More Cotiftct. Tindale Wks. 417/1 This w'oorde con- 
gregacyon didde neuer sigiiifie the noumber of christen 
people, as christen people, with a connotacyon or con- 
sideracion of theyr fayth or chrystendome. a 1617 Bayne 
On Ejph. (1643) 3i4_ When the words of knowledge do to- 
gether by connotation imply affection, much more do the 
words of beleefe. 1676 Norris Coll. Misc. (z6gp) 298 That 
which formal sin adds over and above to material . . is the 
Connotation of that special Dependence of it upon the Will. 
iWS_ H. More Paralip. Prophet. 404 The Lamb, which 
signifies the Person of Christ, though it m^be with a Con- 
notation of his Church, his Body. xSzg Jas. Mill Hnui. 
Mind (1878) I. ix, 313 If we could suppose qnalis to have 
been used without any connotation of talis. 

b. That which is implied in a word in addition 
to its essential or primary meaning. 

1867 Lewes II.6Theveryword heresy, which 
simply means private judgment, has in all times borne an 
opprobrious coimotation. 1877 AihenaHin 21 July, That 
adjective \nn~eHsfisK\ possesses a somewhat uncompli- 
mentary connotation. 

2. Logic, f a. With the earlier logicians : The 
subject ‘ connoted’ by a term which signifies (or 
‘ notes ’) an attribute or group of atLiibutes Obs. 
b. With J.S. Mill and lateiTogicians; The attribute 
or aggregate of attributes connoted by a term. 
(See CoNNOTB v. 4 .) Hence, e. In non-technical 
use : The sum of what a word implies or means ; 
meaning. 

x66a Stillincfl. Power Exconuumi. 14 But this Christian 
.society doth not respect men under the connotation of men 
but as Christians, xSag Jas. Mill Hum. Mind (1B69) I. ix. 
299, 1 shaU find much convenience in using the term nota~ 
Uon to point out the sensation or sensations which are 
peculiarly marked by such wotxls*, the term couMtutiou to 
point out the clusters which they mark along with this their 
principal meaning. 1846 J. S.. Mill Logic i. v. g 3 Hobbes . . 
bestowed little or no attention upon the connotation of 
words; and sought for their meaning exclusively in what 
thw denote. *865 Sat, Rev. a Sept, ags Phrases to which no 
definite meaning, or, more technically speaking, no fixed con- 
notation, is .attached. 1875 Posts Gains iv. (ed. 3) 644 An 
epithet sometimes detracts from, instead of adding to, the 
connotation of a word. >876 Juvosa Elom. Logic v. (1880) 
39 The intension of a term is synonymous with its compre- 
nensioD, or connotation, or depth. 1887 Yo'eruv.'&DedHctwe 
Logie V. 37 A definition is an exposition of the connotation 
of a term. Ibid. ii. 19. 

1 3. (?) A mutual relation. Ohs. Cf. Connotatb a. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man, 1, vi. ras By reason of the 
coexistence of one thing with another there ariseth a various 
relation or connotation uetween them. 

t4. Signification in combination, CoNaiGNiMCA- 
TioN, Cf. Connote 3 . Obs, 

1786 H. Tooke Parley (1798) 1 . 321 Concerning the word 
with, he would tell me . .that it had no meaning of its own, 
but only a connotation or consignification. 

Conuotative (h^nou-tativ), a. [ad. raed.L. 
cotutoidtlv-uSf f. connotdt-, ppl. stem of connotdre 
to Connote. 

Nomett counoiativum, terminus connolativtisviexe. used by 
Occam 011347 ; ‘ Nomen autemconnotativum esl illud quod 
significat ahquid primario et aliquid secundario’ (PrantI 
III. 364),]_ 

1. Having the quality of connoting; pertaining 
to connotation, or to an additional or implied 
signification. 

iBxaSelden Titles Hon, 126 Album, although in a formall 
signification of the thing designd it expresse a certain Eiis 
per se, yet ..lhe Jormall and materiall or counotadue signifi- 
cation, of it, is, it’s Ensfer accidens. c 1630 Jackson Creed 
V. xtii. Wks. IV. 9s Which definition, .is not essential, but 
causal or connotative. _ 1638 Ibid. ix. xiii, Wks. VIII. 263 
Collateral or connotatiye imprecations of divine power, 
*846 Grote Greece i. xvi, I. 479 The word mythe. .signified 
simply a statement or current narrative, without any con- 
notative implication either of truth or falsehood. x866 J. 
H. Newman Let. Pusey 14 Secondary, symbolical, coimota- 
tive senses of Scripture. 

2. Logic. Connotative term : according to J. S. 
Mill, a term or word which, while it denotes 
(or is predicated of) a subject, also connotes or 
indicates its attributes. 

In the scholastic and later logic a connotative, as distin- 
guished from an_ absolute, term was one which primarily 
signified an attribute _ and secondarily a subject. In the 
logic of J. S. Mill this usage is inverted; the subject is 

denoted ’, the attribute ‘ connoted Later still, the terms 
' denotation ’ and * connotation ' have been used in a semse 
synonymous with logical ‘extension’ and ‘intension* (cf. 
quot. 1876 in Connotation s, and Fowler Deduct. Logic ii. 
(1887) 19). 

18^ Jas. Mill Hum, Mind (1878) I. ix. 306 Friend is a 
concrete, connotative term . . Its connotadon is dropped Iw 
another mark, the syllable Ctaxs/riendskip. 1848 J. S. 
Mill Logic i. ii. § ^ A connotative term is one which denotes 
a subject and implies an attribute. x87a H. Sfencer Princ, 
Psyc/wl, II, VI. vi. 60 The subject and predicate of the major 
{iremiss are connotative terms. X887 Fowler Deduct, Log. 
li. ig In the scholastic logic, what I nave called attributives 


[i. e. adjectives and participles used adjectively] are alone 
recognised as connotative terms. 

Connotatively (k^au-lativli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY -.] In a connotative manner. 

sKf Bowen Logic v. 110 In Attributive Judgments the 
Predicate is actually thought only Connotatively. 

Connote (k/nJu-t), v. [ad. med.L, connotd-re 
to mark along with, to mark (a thing) with or in 
addition to (another), £ L. con- together with-h 
notdre to mark, to Note. 

The Latin word was in common use in medimval logic : 
app. first, according to PrantI, in Duns Scotus, and fre- 
quently in Occam, and so onwards in the terminology of 
the schools ; thence it passed into English literary use ; 
but its use as an English technical term of logic is recent, 
and due to Jas. and J. S. Mill. 

a X300 Duns Scotus (in PrantI III. 134, note 598) Tam 
secundum signlficatum quam secundum connotatum. a 1347 
Occ.KM (ibid. 364 It. 829), Quaedam sunt synonyina, quia 
simpliciter idem significant et connotant. 2657 HEERcaoKn 
'ILpttnveia Logica (i68o) 151 Ideoque (vox _concreta]_ illud 
consignificat seu connotat; ue Justus significat justltiam, 
sed quae concernit et connotat liominem in quo est.] 

1. trails. To signify secondarily or in addition ; 
to include or imply along with the primary or 
essential meaning. 

1664 H. More Myst. Init/. 271 'O oiptf o apxdtot connoting 
the Roman Empire as well as the Devil. 1693 South Serm, 
(i-iiq) III. 434 Good . . over and above the bate Being of a 
Thing, Connotes also a certmn sutableness or agreeableness 
of it to some other thing. 2872 M. PAmisoN Ess. (18S9) 
II. 389 Deism .. connotes along with natural religion a 
negation of the truth or reality of the Christian revelation. 

2. Of things or facts : To imply or involve as a 
consequence, condition, or accompaniment. 

<2x655 Vines Lords Sttpp. (1677) 160 A practical reinem- 
braiice which connotes affections fruitful effect, n 1677 
Barrow Serm. (1810) 1 . 128 This faith doth not only denote 
precisely . . such opinions and persuasions . . but doth also 
connote and imply such acts of will, as . . are naturally con- 
sequent upon them. 1757 Wesliw Whs. (1B72) IX. 243 But 
‘punishment always connotes guilt’. It always connotes 
sin and sufTering; and here are both. 2867 Sat. tv. 
1 Dec. 719/1 A luxury which connotes a high condition of 
intellect and character, but still a luxury. 1878 Huxlly 
Physiogr. x.xi. 376 The descent of snow m one place con- 
notes the evaporation of water in another locality.^ 

f 3. To combine in signifying (something); to 
mean in combination. Obs. 

1786 H. Tooke Purky (17^) I. 305 The cypher, whith 
has no value of itself, and only .serves (if I may u.se the lan- 
guage of Grammarians) to connote and consignify, and to 
change the value of figures. 2805 Ibid. (1815) 11 . 437 Some 
Grumiiiariaiis have said that an Adjective only coiinotu.s, 
and means iiotliing by itself. 

4. Logic. (Of a term.) t a- With the earlier 
logicians : To imply or indicate the stibject in 
which an attribute inheres, while primarily signi- 
fying or ‘noting’ the attribute itself. Obs. b. With 
J. S. Mill : To imply or indicate the attributes in- 
volved, while denoting (or being predicated of) 
the subject. 

As to the change of use, see note to Conuotatise term, 
and cf. qitot. 1829 with Heereboril above. 

2829 Jas. Mill Hum.Mind (1878) I. i. § s. 34 aefe, White, in 
the phrase white horse, denotes two things, the colour and 
the horse; but it denotes the colour primarily, the horse 
secondarily. We shall find it very convenient to sjw. . that 
it nates the primary, connotes the secondary signification. 
2846 J. .S. Mill Logie i. ii. §s The word white, denotes all 
white things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc., and 
implies, or as it was termed by the schoolmen, connotes, the 
attribute of whiteness, Ibid., The name, .is .said to signify 
the subjects directly, the attributes iiuiirectly, it denotes 
the subjects, and implies, or involves, or indicates, pr as we 
shall say henceforth, ceimotes, the attributes.^ It is a pon- 
uotative name. Ibid., Whenever the names given to objects 
convoy any information, that_ is, whenever they have pro- 
perly any meaning, the meaning resides not in what they 
denote, but in what they connote. 2887 Fowler De- 
duct, Le^ic u. ig A term may be smd to denote or desig- 
nate individuals, to eomiote or mean attributes or groups of 
attributes. 

b. Hence, in general, non-technical use : To 
imply, include in its signification, convey to the 
mind or mean in actual use and application. 
(Often loosely used.) 

2865 King.sley Lott. (1878) II, 216 A man may believe the 
facts which the doctiine connotes without believing the 
doctrine. 2867 Lnwm Hist. Philos. I. Intiod. 64 The 
terms ' three and three ’ and ‘ mx ’ denote llie same relations, 
connote different ideas. 2871 Fakrar Witn, Ilist. iv. 148 
It is Christianity alone which breathed into it all that it 
connotes. 2875 Foste^ Gains, i. (ed, 2) 45 Cliaracteis 
which the name i.<i not intended to connote. 2879 Farrar 
St. Paul 1 , 431 The word [Coundl] connotes a totally dif- 
ferent order of conceptions to those that were prevalent at 
that early time. 

Hence Connoted a. 

2829 Jas. AIill Hum. Blind (2878) I, ix. 300 It is oflen 
highly convenient to drop the connotation ; that is, to leave 
out the connoted cluster. 

Coimotive (k^noh'tiv), a. rare, = Connotative. 

In mod. Diets. 

Coimownt, obs. £ Covenant, 

Cn nu n'bial (k^kc'bi^), a. [ad. L. co{pi)nu- 
bidl-is, f. co(ti)uubium marriage, wedlock, f, eon- 
together + nub-ire to marry ; see Nuptial.] 

1, Of or pertaining to marriage, or the married 
state ; nuptial, matrimonial. 

1656 in Blount GlossogT, Milton P. L. iv> 743 The 


Rites Mysterious of connubial Love. 2750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 18 r 4 Of my friends who have been least successful in 
connubial contracts. 2770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 404 Kind 
connubial tendeniess. 2839 W. Ciiamrers Tour Holland 
38/1 The ladies must also have reached a discreet age, he. 
fore they enter the connubial state. 

2. iransf. a. Married, wedded ; also Jig. b. Per- 
taining to a husband or wife, conjugal, {/luinoroits.) 

x8o8 J. B.vrlow Colunib. i, 789 Connubial vines o’ertop the 
iarch they climb. 0x845 Barh.vm Ingol.Lcg., Ld. Thou- 
louse. Provoking from connubial toes a hint. 2876 M. 
Davies Unorth. Loud. 69 Originally, no schism at all seems 
to have been contemplated by the connubial Evangelist. 
Hence Connu-bialism {nonce-7vd.), the married 
state. Connu'bialize v. intr. [Jiumorotts'), to enter 
the married state, to marry. Cortnubially’ adv. 

i8f8 Tails Blag. XV. 310 The glittering temple of con- 
nubialisni. xSSt Coittewp. Her. vll. 224 In the flurry of 
incipient connubiallsm. 1870 H. Rowlly (title) Gainosa- 
gammon, or Hints on Hymen for the use of parties about to 
ConnubialUe. 1884 W. S. Giluert Blihatio, Unless con- 
nubially linked. 

ConXLUbiality (kf;ni/7biEL’-liti). [f. as prec. + 
-ITY.] Connubial state or condition ; the practice 
or right of marrying ; (with //.) any action charac- 
teristic of the married stale. 

1837 Dickens Piclfw. xx, ‘ Think, sir replied Mi . Wellci ; 
‘whj’, 1 think he’s the wictim connubiality ’. 2838 — 

Nich. Hick. xUi, Some slight connubialities which had 
begun to pass between Mr. and Mrs. Btowdie.^ 2884 Pall 
B'lall G. 2 Oct, 2/2 “Hie coiinubinliiy of the Anglican clergy. 

Connubiate (kpniw’bwit), v. nonce-iud. [I. 
L. co( n)ntlbi-tim 4- -ATE ».] To get married. 

28x4 Byron to Bloore ^ 1 will coniuibiate and 

jojii you. 

+ Connudate, v. Obs.-'^ [f. ppl. stem of L. 
connitddre to bate, uncover.] 

2623 Cw.'iii'Ug.!\^\,Cmniidate, to strip naked. 1722 Bmli s . 

Connu'inerate, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
connumerdre to reckon together, £ con- + numerarc 
to count.] trims. To reckon or count together. 

2678 Cunwoimi Iniell, Syd, (1837) 1 . 24 Not to be con- 
nunieralcd or reckoned together with tliosc. 1805 T. 'J'av i on 
Biisc. (1820) 13 The actions are frauds and slratagcius, 
whicli he connuincratcs with casualties. 

Connumera’tion. rare. [n. of action f. prec. : 
see -ATiON.] Reckoning or numbering together. 

2646 .Sir T, Browne Pseud. hj>. m. U. 1.16 Tlic Induction 
or connunieraiion of other anninialls cuiijoyned liuicwilli. 
x666 O. Harvly Blorh. Angi, .xvi, 188 We must instaiiLU 
these latter in the coiintinieratiun of the former. 1790 
PoiLSON Lett, to Travis 225 Insisting upon the coiimimeia- 
tioii of the three persons, 

Co’nnusable, -ance, -aat, -or, obs, iT. Cou- 

NJXiABLK, etc. 

1694 K. Cuke Crt, tj- State Eng, 1 . 391 Causes Cciiiuusdble 
at Cumniun Law. 

t Coimutri’tioUB, a. Obs.~"> App. only a Dic- 
tionary word, originating in an erroneous adapt- 
ation (after nutritious) of ined.Jj. connfttritus, 
rendering awrtffpanfiivos Jiaving been nourisshed 
together, used by Hippocrates in conjunction with 
ilxirfijivHiSis having been inborn, congenitus, con- 
genital. (The regular meaning of connutrilious, 
if in use, would be * conjointly nutritious ’ : cf, the 
amended explanations of Craig and Smart.) 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Conuntritious (counulrituls, that 
hath the same nourishment, or bringing u]>, 1730 6 Baili.y 
(folio), Conuntritious is that which becomes habitual tu a 
Person from his particular Nourishment, or-. had its first 
Aliments from sucking a distempered Nuisc, etc. 2846 
Smart Snpp., Connuiritious, nutritious by the force of 
habit. 1847 Craig, Coiuuitrkious, nourishing together. 
Conny, north. Eng. dial. £ Canny. 

Oonny, coimyg, connynge, obs. ff. Cony. 
Coimygree, connyngere, var. of Conyoeb 
Obs.,, rabbit-warren. 

Cormyughede : see Cunninghbue Obs., skill, 
knowingness. 

Conocarp (kilumakaip). [ — mod.L. cono- 
carpittm, £ Gr. kwoz cone + na/mos fruit.] ‘ A 
fulit consisting of a collection of carpels arranged 
upon a conical centre, as the strawberry ’ (7'reas, 
Bot. j866). So Conoca-rpouB a ., ' having conical 
fruit ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882 ). 

CouocnneilS (kp»n 0 |ki/ 7 ‘n/|iis). Gcom, [£ I<, 
coji-us Cone -f- enueus wedge.] A surface generated 
by n straight line which constantly intersects a 
fixed straight line at right angles, and also con- 
stantly passes through the circumference of a 
fixed circle ; i. e. a figure with a circular base like 
a cone, but having instead of an apex a ridge or 
edge like a wedge. 

First treated of by Prof. J. Wallis of Oxford in 1662. In 
his definition the name is applied to one quarter of the whole 
solid, formed by two sections, parallel and at right angles, 
respectively, to the edge, and having thus one fourth of the 
curved surface, and three plane suriaces, one a quadrant of 
tile circular base, 

x66a Wallis Lett, to SirR. Blurray Apr, 7 Solidum sic 
terminatum vocamus Conocvmum. x6&^ — iransl,, I thouglil 
fit to give it the name of Cono-Cwieus, os having the base 
of a Cone, and the vertex of a Cuneiis. 2862 Salmon Ceom. 
of Dim. § 384 Ex. I The equation of the right conoid 
passing through the axis of s and through a plane curve . . 
Wallises cono'Cuneus is when the fixed curve is a cirtio- 
1869 B. Price liijin. Calc, I. 53B Ex. s. " 



CONODONT. 

Cottodont (kfli'ntfdfmtj. Falseoni. [mod. f. Gx. 
Kavos cone + 6 Sovt~ tooth.] A small conical tooth- 
like glistening body, found in Silurian and other 
ancient strata, and at first supposed to be a tooth of 
a cyclostomons fish; now more generally considered 
to be the remains of some invertebrate animal. 

1859 Owen in Etuycl. Brit. XVII. The writer finds 
no form of spine, denticle, or hooldet in any Echinoderm to 
match the Conodonts ; and concludes that they have most 
analogy with the spines . . of naked Molluscs or Annelides. 
187a XiCHOLMN II. 132 Much difficulty was 

felt by scientific men in accepting Pander's view that the 
Cotodoats were the teeth offices. 

Conoid (kff J'noid), a. and sb. [mod. ad. Gr. xot- 
voeiSrjs cone-shaped, KiovotiSis a conoid ; see -oid.] 

A. c<^'. Approaching a cone in shape ; more or 
less conical in shapes 

Conoid body : the pineal gland {^yd, Soc. Lex.). Conoid 
ligeunent the posterior fasciculus of the coiaco-clavicular 
ligament, attached above to the conoid iitbercle, at the 
scapular end of the lower surface of the clavicle. Conoid 
Ucth : canine teeth. 

1668 Phil. Trans. 111. 666 Stretching the surface of it 
from a Plain to a Conoid figure, within the same Circum- 
ference. 1774, Pennant Tour Stoll, in 1772, 293 Two large 
conoid cairns. x8a8 Stark Elan. Nat. Hist. II. 42 Shell 
turreted or conoid. 1836-^ Todd Cycl. Anat. 11. 155/1 
The insertion of the. .conoid, .ligaments. 

B. sb. 

1 . Ceom. a. A solid generated by the revolution 
of a conic section about its axis; a conicoid of 
revolution (es/J. a paraboloid or hyperboloid, the 
ellipsoids or spheroids being often exclnded). This 
is the /tcoyoadh of Archimedes. 

[x8s6 Hobbes 6 Lessons v. Wks. 1845 VII. 305 Your com- 
parison of the sphere and conoeides, so far holds good.] 
A 1664 Bakrow in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 34 
Concerning the paiabolical conoids Hutton Math. 
Diet. I. 327 In die hyperboUc conoid, the section is an 
ellipse, when its axis makes with the axis of the solid an 
angle greater than that made by [this] and the asymptote 
of the generating hyperbola. z8^ — Course JIfatE II. 
374 A diidng bell, of the form of a parabolic conoid. 
x8;» Proctor Ess, Astron. xii. 164 The [zodiacal] light 
e-xiiibits usually the fig^uie of an oblique conoid. 

+ b. See quot. Obs. 

X730'6 Bailey (folio), Conoid(yACti Geomet.), a solid Body 
resembling a Cone, excepting that instead of a perfect 
Circle, it has for its Base an Ellipsis or some other Cuive 
approaching thereto. 

c. A sraace generated by a straight line which 
continues parallel to a fixed plane, and passes 
through a fixed straight line and a fixed curve. 
Cf. CoNOCDIirETJS. 

^ This sense occurs in Fr. conoids in 1774, and perh. earlier ; 
it is that now usual in Solid Geometry. 

1863 Salmon Geom. 0/ 3 Dim. (1874) § 448 Surfaces gene- 
rated by lines parallel to a fixed plane. This is a family of 
surfaces which includes conoids as a particular case. § 450 
Surfaces generated by lines which meet a fi.\ed axis. Tlus 
class also includes the family of conoids. _ 1865 Alois Solid 
Geom. § X44 If the fixed line be perpendicular to the fixed 
plane.^.the surface is called a right conoid. 

2 . in gen. use. Any body of a shape more or 
less approaching a cone, esp, one having the form 
of half a spindle, in which the slant sides from the 
base to the vertex are curved instead of straight- 

>793 Sir G. Shuckburgh in Phil. Trasis. LXXXIII. 76 
A steel point or cone, resting in a hollow conoid of bell 
metaU x8m Ure Philos. Manitf, 367 To back off the 
spltal-ooLl from the tip of the spindle, and then wind the 
thread upon it in a shapely conoid. z8tt Proctor in Daily 
News 25 Nov,, The conoid used in ordinary rifle pracUce. , 
passes^much more freely through the air, point first, than 
an ordinary spherical bullet. x8Ss Slaoen in yhil. Limi. 
Soc. XVI. 236 Dorsally the centre of the disk is elevated 
into a sharp conoid. 

3 . Amt. The pineal gland ; = Conoid body ; see A. 

x8a8 in Webster. 

Conoidal (konol-dal), a. [f. prec, + -Ai,.] 

1 . Geom. Pertaining to, or of the form of, a 
conoid (in its various senses). 

Conoidal cusis (in Ojtics), the name given by Sir W. R. 
Hamilton to the singular points or conical points of the 
wave-surface. 

IS7* Digges Pantom. iv. Pref. Tj, Not onely . -Theorems of 
spherall solides, but also of Conoydall, Parabollical, Hyper- 
boUical, and Ellepseycal circumscribed and inscribed bodies. 
X837 Babbage Bridgiv. Treat, viii. 103 The curve surface 
. .had four conoidal cusps at each of which there were, con- 
sequently, an infinite number of tangent planes. 1885 Alois 
Solid Geom. § 144 A conoidal surface is a surface generated 
by a straight line which always meets a fixed straight line, 
IS parallel to a fixed plane, and meets a fixed curve. 

2 . in gen, use. Approaching in shape to a cone ; 
nearly but not exactly conical. 

<74 .* Monro Anat, fed, 3) 25 The Figure.. is somewhat 
conoidal. 1842 H. Miller 0, R, Sandst. jd, (ed. 2) 233 
Conoidal hills, bare of soil. 1865 Pall Mail G. 29 Aug, 
10/3 The new musket, adapted to conoidal shot. 

Hence Couoi'dilUy adv. 

Couoi'dic, a. rare—^. [f. as prec. + -lo.] = prec, 

1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Cozioi’dical, a, rare~^, prec. 

<755 iu J ohnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Conol'dloally acto.^ conoidally. 

>886 Blofkw, Mag. Apr. 448 A conoidically ended, long, 
cylindrical navigable Iballoon]. 

CoiLoido> (kon^'dd), combmingform of Conoid, 
prefixed to adjectives denoting shape, and express- 
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ing modification towards the conical form, as in 
conoido-hemispherical, -retnndaie. (Cf. Couico-.) 

1848 Dana Zoo^A. 415 Calicies.. conoido-hemispherical. 
Ibid. 290 Small, orbicular, high conoido-rotundate. 

ConoiBsatmee, obs. f. Cognizance. 

Co-nominee : see Co- prefix 3. 

Conormail (konpumSl), a. Math, [f- Co- + 
Noem.vIi.J Having common normals. 

li Conoscente (koimJe‘nt«). Also 8 conn-. 
PI. -ti(-tO. [Ital.] = Cognoscente, q.v. 

1766 R. Griffith Lett, betw. Hen-ry ^ Fr, III. xo Attend 
to her with this connocente view'. 1783 Cowpdr 29 
June, Such a phenomenon . . has occasioned much specula- 
tion among the conuoscenti at this place. 1837 Athenxwvi 
No. 504. 469 The common print-shop lounger as well as the 
conoscente. 1842 Lytion Zanoni 21 He had been deposed 
. .for having shocked Che conoscenti. 

Co-noumsll (kfl-noTiJ), V, [f. Co- -f Noheish : 
cf. co-nutrition^ tram. To nourish or feed to- 
gether under the same conditions. 

1885 F. Warner Physical Expression xvi. 286 If two or 
more living subjects be co-nourished during the period of 
development, they will tend to [sinularpropoitional develop- 
ment', and ' similar series of kinetic actions 

Con'ga.Ge =compace, obs. £ Compass v. 

Conperseyner ; see Comparcioneb. 

Conpetent, obs. f. Competent. 

ConplaiXLe (kf»'nipl?n), a. Math. [f. CON- -f 
Plane^ In a common plane. 

1876 Kennedy tr. Reuleastx's Kinem. of Mach, 64 The 
relative motions of plane figures in a common plan^ or as 
we shall in future call them shortly, conplane figures. 
Ibid. All relative motions of conplane figures. 

Conproportion, obs. x’ar. of Compbopoetion v. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 127 And conproporcyond 
so convenyently. 

t Co]ipi 70 ve« ®- Obs. rare~\ (Better com- 
prove.) [a. OF. conprotever, com-, -provert—'L, 
comprobdi'e to approve of.] To approve. 

a 1502 Arnolde Chron. (iSit) 287 In conprouing of y“ 
sayde refuse [my sayd Lord of Winchester] resettyd y* 
sayd Wodeuile. 

ConpTmet, obs. var. of Compunct ppl. a, 

CX450 Castle Hd. Life Si. (Surtees) 1219 He was 

conpuncte entierly. 

Conquace, var. of Cokqxies, Conqoese. Ohs. 

+ Conqiiadratei »• Obs-^ [f. ppl. stem of 
L. conquadrare, f. cotp together h- quadrdre to 
square.] ‘ To bring into a square, square with 
another* (Ash 1775). 

g ax- in Bailey, etc. Hence in mod. Diets. 

0 liq,ua*ssa 3 it, a. [f. L. conquassant-em, pres, 
pple. ot conquassare : see next.] Shaking severely; 
see quot. 

1882 Syd Soc. Lex., Couqnassani pains, the pains of 
labour, at the time of their gp-eatest intensity. 

+ Couqnassate, ®. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. conquassare, £ con- intensive + qtiassdre, 
freq. of qnatSre to shake.] To shake violently. 

16^ Blount Glossogr.,Conqvassate, to shake, dash, or 
break in peeces. x668 G. Harvey Morb. Angl, xx. 247 
Vomits do violently conquassate the Lungs. 

j* Gonqtiassa'tiou. Obs. [ad. L. conqiiassd- 
tidn-etn, n. of action from conquassare ; see prec.] 
Severe shaking ; agitation, concussion. 

a x6a6 Middleton Quiet Life in. xm, I have had a con* 
quassation in my cerebrum ever since the disaster, zyxo 
T. Fuller Phanti, Extanp. 324 Wind is generated by the 
Conquassatipn of Phlegm, vjtq A. Campbell Lexiph. 
(17741 22 A violent couquassation of the foliage above. X782 
A. Monro Cempar. Anat. (ed. 3) 49 All its blood is sent 
into the vetia portarum, and has a perpetual conquassation. 
Conque, obs. £ Conoh. 
t Conqxie'dle. Obs. A name of tbe North 
American Bobolink or Rice-bird. 

1783 Latham Synop. Birds II. i. iBg This species is known 
in the country by the names of Bob-Lincoln and Conquedle. 
1796 Morse Asner. Geog. L tvs note, Called in New Eng- 
land, Boblincoln, Conquedle. 

Conquer (kp-gkai), v. Forms ; 3 ouneweari, 
3-4 oonquery, 4-3 -queren, -queryn, 4-6 -quere, 
(■qwere, -queere), conquyr, oonquire, (6 
quonquer), 4- conquer. [ME. cunezvear-i, 
conquer-e^n, a. OF. cunqmr-re, conquer-re=Ps. 
conquerre, It. conquidere'.—h, conqtugr^e, con- 
qutr-tfre to seek for, search for, procure, whence 
the later sense ‘to procure by effort, gain, win, 
conquer’, £ con- expressing completion 
to seek. The OF. form represented a late L. con- 
queerSre, conformed (as usual in popular L.) to the 
simple quserh’e', variation of conjugation in Ro- 
manic produced Pr. conquerer, i6th c. F. conquerer, 
and OF., Pr., Sp. conqtterir, mod.F. cotiquhiri\ 
For the sense-development cf. note to Conquest. 

I. To acquire (by effort), 
tl. tratis. To acquire, succeed in gaining, get 
possession of (by effort) ; to win, gain, attain to. 

[x292 Britton vi. ii. § la Le einznee..le conquera par 
bref de dreit. *Ti«rf._The eldest shsdl obtain it by a writ 
rirfit.]- c 1230 HMi Msid, 33 J>at luueS hire were wd & 
habbes his laSbe, ooer cuncweari his luue o-)mlliche wise, 
J*3*S R. E, Allit. P. B. 1632, 1 [Belshazzar] fayn. wolde 
Wy t j>e wytte of he wryt, bat on be wowe dynes . . If bou 
with quayntyse conquere hit, I quyte be by mede. c 1380 
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WycLiF Wks. (1880) 183 Bi bis falsnesseafewe pore wrccchis 
mySten conqueren in-to here owene hondis . . almost al b® 
lordiscliipe bnt maybe sold. ci475 Partenay 145® I^hh 
ncuer sh&l I not conquere. >4^ Caxton ChTon, 
xxiii. 21 Brenne had • . in fraunce . . conquerd a grete lord- 
ship thurgh maryage. ifiS* Huloet, Conquyre or get, 
adguiro, conquiro. 

II. To acquit e by force of arms. 

2 . To acquire by fighting, win in war ; to make 
a warlike conquest of ; to subjugate. [So in OF. 
nth c., Chanson de Rolandi\ 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 82 Constance . . conquerede of 
Spayne pe truage. c 1330 R. Bhunne Chron. (1810) 25 He 
..ferde oner pe see, & conquerd Normandie; Duke ban 
was he cald, ]ioth conquest of bond. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Come. 8969 Alexander the gret kyng Pat conquerd 
Affiyk, Europe and Asy. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IP . 585 
Cleopatra, To conqueryniw.z*. conqueren] regnys & honour 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xxxix. 27 Claudius come in to this 
land for to conquere the truage thurgh strength, a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 258 My cuppe, & home, & harnes, 
y“ whiche Huon conqueryd of y* Gyaunt Angolaffer. 1570 
in Lodge Illiist, Brit. Hist. (1791) II. 47 Land to be quon- 
quered by the Scottes. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 391 By con- 
quering this new world. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Rqf. 
II. 29s But they first determined jointly to conquer Lorn- 
hardy. 

b. Const. _//'<?;« (formerly tipon, on) the loser. 
[OF. conqtterre une chose sur qttelqu’un,'] 

147S BA, Noblesse (1860)7 'To conquere straunge countrees 
. .as king Alexandre conquerid uppon the Romayne. X480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. xxi, Helpe and socour for to conquer 
al the londe upon Belyn. 1525 Ln. Berners Froiss. II. 
ccxviiL [ccxiv.] 673 They were conquered vpon the turkes, 
and tourned perforce to the crysten faythe. _X7a6-3i Tindal 
Rapin’s Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743) H- 54 Calais and the other 
places in Picardy conquered, upon the English. 

f c. Const, to, into the hands of (a person). Obs. 
f 1380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) ss pe arke or couere of god was 
conquerid in-to enemyes hondis. Ibid. 63 pus alle men ben 
conquerid to b® almost. 

а. To gain honour, a name, peace, etc., in 
war. 

<375 Barbour Bruce 11. 397 The gude. .held the stour To 
conquyr thaim endles honour. 1475 Caxton Jason 33 For 
to conquere a name in armes. 1^5 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
II. cixix, [clxv.] 477 Yonge and lusty, andlykelyto conquere 
honom*. 2842 Alison llisi, Etirope (ed, 8) X. Ixx. § 42. 540 
At all hazards we must conquer a maritime peace. 

1 3 . To gain, or win (a battle, a victory). Obs. 
[So OF. conquerre une bataille,'] 
c 1475 ParieiMy 4319 Er the victory be conquere[d] and 
gette. 1557 North tr. Gnenards Diall Pr, 1230/1 The 
gieate battayles they haue conquered. 

4 . fig. To gain or win by a struggle in which 
opposition or obstruction is overcome. [In OF. 
12 th c.] 

1676 Hale Contempt, i. 75 Here was Love and Goodness 
. .sufficient to conquer our hearts into admiration and Aston- 
ishment. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Co7tqucr.,io gain or 
win Peoples Hearts or Affections. 2844 Kinglake Eotkeu 
XXXV. (1878) 319 Conquer his daily bread by the threats of 
his dragoman. x88x Pall Mall G, 25 Feb. 3/2 Nationalities 
striving to conquer their independence. 1884 x^th Cent, 
Dec. 1020 He was left to conquer for himself the education 
he was determined to have. 

III. To overcome by force. 

6 . To overcome (an adversary) , gain the victory 
over, vanquish, subdue. [So in OF. lath c.] 

« 1300 Cursor M, 2233 (Cott.) Godd we sal conquer wit 
fight. _ CX37A Chaucer AneL ^ Are, 37 The hardy quene 
Of Cithea that he conquerd had. CX380 Wvclif IPks, 
(1880) 330 Hod lyjtly mjgt antecrisl conqwere be chnrche. 
a 1400-50 A lexaftder 3096 Quatt suld a knyght more Couett 
ben conquer hys foes. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 332 If 
we_ be conquered, let men conquer vs, And not these bastard 
Britaines, 1767 A. Young Farmers Lett, to People 19S 
A northern nation possessing iron, has ever conquered 
southern ones that roll on gold. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11. 24 The Germans, whom 
the Romans found hanl to conquer in two hundred and ten 
years. 

б . transf. and fig. To get the better of; to 
master, overcome. 

1654 Earl Orrery Partheu. (1676) 583 We had already so 
far conquer'd our voyage, that we were come to the top of 
. . Taurus. x66r Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1, i. § 17 Their 
necessities kept them in continual! employment ; and after 
that they conquered them, they, etc. 1732 Pope Ep,Bathurst 
154 The ruling Passion, be it what it will, The ruling Passion 
conquers Reason still. 1755-73 Johnson, To surmount; to 
overcome : as, he conquered his reluctance. 1780 Cowper 
Table T, 523 Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by 
force. 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill ^ Vail. iiL 44 To conquer 
the shyness she felt coming on. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. i. 3 
If they had completely conquered the old habit. 

IV. 7 . absol. scoAitUr. To be the conqueror, make 

conquests, gain the victory, be victorious. For- 
merly construed with upott, of (=from), on. [In 
OF. nth c.] ^ 

CX300 K, Alts, 487s And evermore hy beth wertende And 
upon other conquerrende. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 251 
A kyng bat conquereb 9f hys enemyes. 2525 Ln. Berners 
Froiss, II. xciii. [Ixxxix.] 280 We thought we conquered 
g«atly on them^ whan we had of their money. 2526-34 
Tindale Rev. vi. a He went forth conqueringe and forto 
overcome [2612 hee went foorth conquering, and to con- 
quere]. 2594 Shaks. Rkh, III, V. iii. iso Arme, fight, a.nd 
conquer, for faireEnglands sake. 2612 Beaum. & Fl. King 
9' no K. I. i, Trust me Tigranes, she can do as much In 
peace, as I in war ; she’ll conquer too. 2773 Goldsm. (title), 
She Sjoops to Conquer. 2843 Prescott hlexico vii. y. (1864) 
457 Cortez . . did not conquer from the mere ambition of 
conquest 



CONQUEBABLE. 

Couq.uerable (kfj-qkarab’l), a. [f. Conquer v. 
+ -ABLE : perh. a. earlier F. cmquirahle (Godef. 
and Cotgr.).] Capable of being conquered, over- 
come, or subdued. 

1599 Samdvs Euro^x Spec. (1632) 61 It maketh all toyles 
supportable, all difficulties conquerable. _ a 1641 Bp. Moun- 
TAGU Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 181 The Parthians were not con- 
querable but by a king. 1754 Richardson Grandisou 
(1781) I. xvi. 102 While has esteem, for me is young and 
conquerable. x86o Mill Repr. Govt. i. (1865) 3 The habits 
may be ultimately conquerable by better government. 
Plence Co'xtQuera'blenesB. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions .Yxiv. 242 The Conquerable- 
nesse of the Object by our owne means, 

■ *t* Couqueraint (kp'qkorant), a, and sh. Ohs. 
[a. F. conquerant, pr. pple, of conqttirir^ 

A. adj. Conquering, victorious, (Cf. militavt^ 
1638 J. Floyd {fitle)^ The Church Conquerant over Hu- 
mane Wit. 

B. sh, A conqueror. 

165s tr. Francion 55, I made a flat retreat into a Closet I 
found open. .Thither the wanton Conquerants pursued me. 

Conquered (kp'qkoid), ppl. a. [f. Conquer 
- i- -ED ?J Acquired or won by conquest, overcome, 
vanquished, subdued. 

< 55 * Huloet, Conquered popnlatns, suMngatus. 1579 
J. Stubbes Gaping Gnlf C v b, [Henry VI] lost both the 
new conquired title and ancient hereditarye dominions, 
175a Johnson Rambler No. 204 IP 2 The tribute of con- 
quered kingdoms. 1844 H. H, WiiaoN Brit, India III. 
153 The protection of the. .conquered provinces. 

, absol. 1667 Milton P. L. xr. 797 The conquered al.so, and 
enslav'd by Warr, Shall with thir freedom lost all virtu 
loose. x8x2 Sir H. Davy Ghent. Philos. 7 The conquerors 
became the pupils of the conquered. 

Ooiiq.uerer, obs. f. Conqueror. 

Conq,1iereSS (kp-qkares). Also 5 oonquires, 
6 -queres, 6-7 -ease. [Corresponds to an OF. 
conquereresse, fem. of conqtterere, -eor : see -ess.] 
A female conqueror. 

a X400-50 A lexander 3x05, 1 , Candace fie conquires. X303 
Hawes Examp. Viri. iv, 44 A conqueres so puyssaunt. 
xsg6 Spenser B'. Q. v. vii. 38 The noble conqueresse Herselfe 
came in. xdjx Bigcs New Disp. 78 After Nature hath 
return'd Conqueresse. 1838 Masson Milton I. i€o His 
conquemss being some beauty who had been seen by chance. 

Conq,1iering (kp'qkariq), vhl. sh. The action 
of the vb. Conquer. (Now chiefly 
<(X34a Hampole Psalter 522 Takyn prisoneres in con- 
queryng. c X440 Pronip, Pant. 91 Conqueste or conqtier- 
ynge, conqnestns. XS90 Sir J. Sm\tii Disc. Weapons Sign. 

All which . . daungers of conquering, .have proceeded 
chiefly through the negligence of their Princes, 18x3 
Southey March to Moscmu g For as for liis conquering 
Russia, .do it he would. 

Coug,iiering, ppl a. [f. Conquer v + -inq 2.] 
That conquers ; victorious. 

XS9X Shaks. 1 fleu, VI, ii. i. 26 God is our Fortressc, in 
whose conquering name Let vs resolue to scale their flinty 
bulwarkes. X65X Hobbes Leviath. lit, xlii. 3x4 .Submission 
to a conquering Enemy, X747 Morell Joshua (Chorusl, 
See, the conquering hero comes. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men^ Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 304 The bounds of whose con- 
quering intelligence no man had ever reached. X871 Mobley 
i'oltaire (x886) 54 A descendant of the conquering Franks, 
b. That decides a contest. 

Mod, They are now playing the conquering game [e.g, in 
a chess tournament]. 

ConqueiiXLgly (kp-gkariqU), adv. [f. prec. -k 
-LT 2 .] In a conquering manner, victoriously. 

x6oo F. Walker Sp. Mandeville 14 a, They made war 
and inuaded conqueringly vpon other Countries. 1865 
Neale Hymns Glor, Parad. 30 Grant me conqueringly to 
wrestle, 

Co'iiq,tierless, a. poetic, rare, ^f. Conquer v. 
-k-LESS.] Not to be conquered, invincible. 

XS9§ Markham Sir R. GrinviU Iv. (Arb.) S7 Which 
seeming conquerlesse, did conquests lend. x868 Augusta 
Webster tr. Medea 13 Her passionate conquerless soul, 

t Co'nauerment. Obs. [f. Conquers. + 
-MENT, It corresponds in form to OF. conquere- 
ment, raed.L. eotiquirimeniiim^ conquerementmi, 
and may have been formed thereon.] Conquest. 

xuy Bp, Hall Sat. iii. vii, 28 The Nuns of new-woon 
Cafes his bonnet lent, In lieu of their so kind a conquer- 
ment. 

' Conqtaeror (kp'qkorsj). Forms: 4oonquerur, 
4-5 -roure, -querrour, 4-7 -querour, 5 -quirour, 
6 -querer, ( jV. concreour), 6- conqueror, [a, 
AF. conquermr, OF. cmquereor (later cotiqnerettr, 
Cotgr.), oblique case of conquereret-lL. types 
*conqnaeret5rem, *conquwretor, agent-n. f. *c07t- 
qtiserere : see Conquer. 

Parallel forms in Pr. were quereire, enquereire, obi. case 
queredor. The corresponding nominative form in OF. 
would have -eire, -oire ; but at an early date, this ending 
was conformed to -ere, the phonetic representative of the L. 
nominative -dtor. The various oblique forms -dtSrem, 
'itOrem, -itSrem had fallen together phonetically as -edor, 
whence -eor, xur ; and the nominatives were analogically 
levelled under the most frequent form -ere.'\ 

1 . One who gains possession of a country, etc., by 
force of arms ; one who subdues or subjugates a 
nation ; one who conquers or vanquishes an adver- 
sary, a victor. (Cf. the synonymous Conqubstob, 
CONQUESOR.) 

21x300 Cursor M, 3 (Cottl Alisaunder I>e conquerour. 
*307 Elegy Edw. /, in Pal, Songs (Camden) 250 Thou art 
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cleped conquerour In uch bataille thou hadest pris, c X3a5 
E. E. Aim. P, B. 1322 As conquerour of vche a cost he 
cayser watz hatte. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. Be P. R. xii. xi. 
(1495) 42X He that is ouercome is obedyente to the con- 
queroiir. J a X400 Merte Arth. 65 This ilke kyde con- 
querour. c xgoo Lancelot 343 The worthi conqueroure 
Arthure. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii, v. 12 Both tugging to 
be Victors, brest to brest : Yet neither Conqueror, norCon- 
quered. X64X J. Jackson Tpte Evang, T. in. 209 In 
Warre, even the Conqueror is commonly a loser. X769 
Robertson Ckas. V, VI. vt. 114 The conquerors of that un- 
fortunate quarter of the globe. ^ 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VII. 367 After the battle, it remained for the conquerors to 
divide the spoil. X87X Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. 13 
William was a forei^ Conqueror, King in very truth only 
by the edge of the sword. 

b. Used as a distinctive surname or title of 
victorious princes ; esp. in Eng. Hist, of William I, 
often referred to familiarly as ‘ the Conqueror 

So far as English or AngloFr. evidence goes, there appears 
no reason to think that as applied to William I, this term 
or its corresponding med.L. conquxstor, conquesior, con- 
qnisitor (.see Conquestor) meant anything else than ‘ con- 
queror' in sense \,=domitor or expugnaior Anglortmt, 
trininplMtor Anglix of the contemporaiy chroniclers. The 
notion that conquestor \isA\\ex& only the sense of ‘ acquirer’ 
or 'purchaser' as distinguished from 'inheritor* (see sense 
2, and Conquest 5, in Scotch Law), appears to have been 
first started by Spelman (or his posthumous editors', whence 
it was taken by Blackstone and later writers. The historical 
evidence as to the use of the word shows that the appella- 
tion Cotiqueror, Conquxsior was applied to William the 
Great, just as to Alexander the Great, to Charles the 
Great, to Jayme 1 of Arragon (el Conquisiador\ etc. 

[cf. a X300, c 1300, above.] a 1300 Cursor M. 24791 (Cott.) 
Wiliam hasterd . . He J>at conquerur was gode, and for to 
warrai vnderstode ; Sua stalworth man he was of hand, }>at 
with his forse he wan the land, [c 1300 Langtoft Chron. 
(Rolls) I. 436 William le Conquerour.. Engleterre conquist 
pargraunt vasselage, Sur le ray Harald.] c X330 R. Brunnc 
Chron. Langtoft (1810) 86 William )>e Conquerour . . Alle 
England he wan hoxgk bis vassalage & Harold kyng ouer 
mn. Ibid, 85 The conquerour is laid at Kame dede in 
graue. 1336 Bellenden Cron,Scoi, (1821) I. Ixiv, William, 
the Bastard and Concreour of Ingland, tuk the crown efter 
the slauchler of king Herald. 2398 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii, 
136 And tels how first his famous ancestor Did come in 
long since with the Conquerour. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cottq. I. Fref., Down to the actual accession of William the 
Conqueror. 1869 Ibid. (1876) III. xvi. 561 The work of the 
Conquest was now formally completed ; the Conqueror sat 
in the royal seat of Englana. 
e. iransf. and Jig. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus v. 794 But who-so myghte wynnen 
swych a flour.. He myghte seyn he were a conquerour. 
xsa6 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 56 b, A conquerour of his 
owne wyll. X357 N. T. (Genev.) Rom, viii. 37 Neuerthe- 
lesse, in all these thynges we arc more then conquerers, 
thiough him that loued vs. x6q6 Shaks. Ani. 4 Cl. iv. 
xiv. 62, 1 am conqueror of my selfe. X768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat, (1B52) II. 399 The Saviour of mankind.. must be a 
conqueror by a conquest greater than that of the world, the 
conquest of himself. 

d. The victor in a contest of skill or strength, in 
a game, etc. 

X656 Cowley Pind. Odes (1687) 20 The Conquerours in 
the Olympique Games were.. crowned with^ a Garland of 
Wild-Olive. X674 tr. Schejfeds Lapland xxiv. 108 And he 
that at one leap compasse.s the greatest space of ground, 
is reckon'd the Conqueror. 

atlrib, ilSox Holland Plii^ 1 . 221 He made an end of 
the conquerour champion. 

e. coUoq. = Conquering game. 

Mod. We have not time to play the conqueror [at whist]. 

1 2. Sc. Law. One who acquires property other- 
wise than by inheritance : see Conquest 5 . Obs, 

*597 Skene De Verb. Signif, s. v. Conquestus, Gif con- 
quests lands, after the decease of the Conquerour, dois anis 
ascende to ony person. 

t Co'naxterous, a. Obs. [f. Conquer v. + -ous : 
after words like ventnrotisil Conquering ; yictori- 
ons. 

xsyx Fortescue Forest of Hist, 82 b, His conquirous 
exploytes. 2379 Twyne Plusiche agst. Fortune i. Ixiv. 
88 D, Augustus, .gaue great summes of money for them that 
.saluted hym conquerous and triumphant Caesar, X393 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Sup. 33 When Alexander in his conquerous 
expeditions visited the ruins of Troy. 

*fCo‘nq.ue£(, -q.iieis,7'. Sc. Obs. Also 6 -ys, 
-eas, 6-7 -eas, 7 -ise, -isb. [Exact formation 
doubtful : possibly f. Cokquebb sb, ; or, like it, 
from the F. pa. pple, conquis, -ise (cf. comprise, 
compromise) ; but it may have been from the 
earlier pa. pple. Conquest, by treating the t as 
the native suffix and taking conques as the stem. 
Conquest was subseq. treated as its pa. pple, and 
pa. t. (as \{= conques + i), and conformed to its 
variant spellings, as conqueist, -queast, -quist,"] 

1. trans. To get possession of, acqtiire as pro- 
perty, to gain, win. 

c X430 Henryson Mot. Fab, (1571) 29 To conque.s worldly 
good. 1336 Lauder Dewiies 0/ Kingis 2^ Rather than 
Conqueis gold in cartis. c XS65 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron 
Scot. (1728J 18 Greedy to conquess greater rents to his 
posterity. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj. 26 Albeit the husband 
hes litill heritage, and hes conquessed thereafter many 
lands, 2633 W. Struther True Hafipines 9 In end they 
conquish vanitie of vanities. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (2862) 
I. 443 Ourleel-come and lawfully conquessed joy. <2x653 
Z, Boyd in Zion’s Flowers (1835) intred. 42 Man may 
conquise Lands to his Children. 

2 . To gain in war, conquer ; to win (a battle) ; to 
vanquish. 


CONQUEST. 

c t«o Henry Wallace ii. 358 Bot Wallace thriss this 
kynnk conquest haile. 1313 Dougi.as Mneis ix. v. 102 As 
victouris. .'To conquys Itale. 1349 Cotnpl Scot. x. 85 Thai 
haue intendit veyris coutrar Scotland, in nope to conques it. 
<2x372 Knox Hist. Rep. Wks. 1846 I. 78 So shall England 
be conqueast within a year, a 1632 Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1843) II, 521 When Hannibal went to conqueisse Italle. 
Hence Conquessed ppl. a., Oonqueasing vbl. sb. 
2549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 14 The conquessingis of realmis. 
t Conquese, -eis, sb. Sc. Ohs. Also 5 -quace. 
[app. a. OF. conquise, -isse, sb. fem. f. conquis, 
conquise, pa. pple. of conquerre to CONQUEB.] = 
Conquest sb. in senses 4-6. 

<■*375 Qnoniam Attach, xciii. (Jam.\ The conquese of 
any frie man,_ deceissand vest and saised therein, without 
heires lawfullie gottin of his awin bodie, ascends to him, 
quha is befoie gottin, and heritage descends be degrie. 
£1470 Hfnhy Wallace i. & Edwande Langsehanks .. heid 
tell weyle Scotland stude in sic cace, He thocht till hym to 
mak it playn conquace [z<. r. haill conqueis]. 1333 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, I. 653 Of thame . . haill conqueis for to mak. 
1641 R. Baillie Lett, 4 Jrnls. (1841) I. 312 Bernard of 
Weymar's conquieses in Alsatia. 

'I* Coiiq,uesor. Sc. Obs. rare. In 7 con- 
queisor. [f, Conques v. -h -or.] = Conqueror. 

2642 R. Baillie £<rr/. 4 Jrnls, (1842)1. 323 Power to the 
first Conqueisors to impose lawes was not doubtful. 
Conq,Tiest(k^'i]kwest),j/\ Also 3-5 conqueste. 
[Represents two OF. words: (i) edit quest (now 
conquH) m, L. type ^conqustsium (cf. Pr. con- 
quist. It. conquistd), med.L. conqvesium, -quistum, 
for L, conqitisTUtm, neuter of pa. pple. of conqtiT- 
rSre (see Conquer) ; (2) OF. conqueste (now 
conquHe) fem. = Pr. conquesia, Sp., It., med.L. 
conquesta, -quista, fem. sb. from the pa. pple. 
(parallel to sbs. in -aia, -ode, -ee). The latter of 
these expressed the action, the former the proceeds 
of acquiring or conquering. Cf, acquest, OF. 
‘aquest, but inquest, request, OF. enqueste, requeste. 
ConquH, conquHe are still distinct in F., but in 
Eng., through loss of final -e and of grammatical 
gender, the two forms ran together at an early date. 

The original sense in med.L. and F. was ‘ acquisition, 
esp. as the result of effort ’ ; including getting by force of 
arms as well as by other means. Hence two lines of de- 
velopmenh: fiist, with the feudal jurists ' personal acquisi- 
tion of estate, as opposed to inheritance without .specific 
reference to the mode, whether by force of arms, by grant, 
or (in later times) by money, called Purchase in English 
Law; secondly, ‘acquisition by force of arms, military 
conquest The latter of these is by far the earlier in ling- 
lish, and has always been (with its transferred uws) the 
only popular sense, Tlie general sense of acquisition and 
esp. the legal sense as opposed to inheritance, is chiefly 
Scotch and prominent in Scotch law.] 

I. Conquest by war or combat. 

1 . The action of gaining by force of arms ; acqui- 
sition by war ; subjugation of a country, etc. 
[OF. conquesiei\ 

e 2323 Coer de L. 6 It is fnl god to here in jeste Off his 
prowesse and hys conqueste. c 2330 R. Brunne Chron, 
(1820) 23 [see Conquer 2], Ibid. 51 Seuentene jere was he 
[Knoute] kyng Jiorgh conquest & desceit. ? a 2400 Morte 
Arth. 26 Qwene that the kynge Arthur by conqueste hade 
wonnyne Castelles and kyngdoms, and contreez many. 
2*2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. i 3 pe soivdan es lord of flue 
kyngdoraes, whilk he has geten by conquest, c 2456 Lydg. 
Verses on Kings of Eng. x. 4 in Hist. Colteel. Cania. Soc. 
(1876) 49 This myghty Wylliara Duke of Norman^e., 
Made kynge by conqueste of Brutys Albyon. _ 2^5 Eden 
(tiUe\ Decades of the newe worlde or west India, Conteyn- 
yng the nauigations and conquestes of the Spanyardes. 
2632 Hobbes Leviath, Concl. 391 Conquest . . is the Ac- 
quiring of the Right of Soveraignty by Victory. 2732 
Hume Ess, 4 Treat, (ini) I. 223 Most conquests have 
gone from north to south. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St, Piern's 
Stud. Nat. 11799) HI. 674 l^ey accompanied our soldiers 
in their conquests, and acquired lands in America, 

■fo. with e/^and object. 

2384 Chaucer L. G. IV. xagS (Dido) To the conqueste of 
ytayle My destany is soone for to sayle. 2477 Earl Rivers 
(C axtonjDrWef 83 Kinges been worshipped., for conquestes 
of landes & regions, e 1477 Caxton Jason Frol. , The htstorie 
of lason, towchyng the conque.ste of the golden flese, 2693 
En^- Auc, Const. England 6 Does not . . conquest of a na- 
tion by arms give the conqueror a power from God to rule 
over that people? 2844 H, H. Wilson Brit, India III. 33 
The easy conquest of Arakan, and the subjugation of 
Manipur. 

c. transf. and Jig . ; esp. the gaining or captivating 
of the favour, affections, or hand of another. 

*595 Shaks, John iii. i. 390 Better conquest neuer caniit 
thou make, Then arme thy constant and thy nobler parte 
Against these giddy loose suggestions. 2612 Beaum. & 
Fl. King 4 no K, 1. i. Nature did her wrong, To print con- 
tinual conquest on her cheeks, And make no man worthy 
for her to take. 2832 Lytton Godolphin 38 Constance, 
dressed for conquest, sat alone in her dressing-room. 2836 
Emerson Etig. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 76 When 
mean gain has arrived at the conquest of letters and arte, 
2887 J. Knight in Did. Nat, Biog. IX. 335/2 The con- 
quest of the marquis was. .soon effected, and the pair were 
married in Paris in 2645. 

2 . The action of overcoming or vanquishing ; 
gaining of victory. Also Jig. 

exits Shoreham 148 Nys gryt stryf wythoute queade. 
And ther conqueste ys, stryf ys neade, And som y-schent. 
c 2340 Gam. 4 Gr. Knt, 322 'Where is now your sourquy- 
drye & your conquestes. 1485 Caxtoh Pref. Malory's 
Marie Arthur e b, The fyfthe book treateth of the con- 
queste of Lucius tbemperour [by Arthur]. 2526 Pilgr, 
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Per/, tW. de W. 15311 20S b, His victory wherin he ouercame 
thedeuyl was moost perfyte triumph and conquest. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. I'l, v. ii. 10, 1 must yeeld my body to the 
Earth, And by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 1613 R. 
C. T(td/e AlpJf. (ed. 3', Corignest, victory. 1789 Belshasi 
Ess, I. xii. 223 The conquest of difficulties is never a .Murce 
of pleasure. 18x4. Scott Ld, of Isles tv. xx, Amid the 
pealing conquest-cty. 

b. Attributed to the conquered : The condition 
of being conquered. 

1677 Gir-Ptss Dsemonol. (iS6j^ 471 But though they maybe 
more troubled, yet they may be furthe.st from_ conquest. 
1697 Dsvde's Georg'. IV. 640 Having shifted ev’iy 

Form to .scape, Convinc'd of Conquest, he resum'd his 
Shape [pSetiis in sese redi{\, 

3 . The Cotiqiiest or Korman Conquest : the ac- 
quisition of the crown of England by ■NVilliam, 
Duke of Normandy, in 1066. 

[1387 aiiiRiMUTH CJiron,, Anno Domini mccc-^xvu . . et regis 
Edwardi tertii a conquaestu piimo.] 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 14 Kyng Edward )>e thndde after be conquest. 1428 
in Surtees Misc. (1890I 3 In Jie yer of pe regne of Kyng 
Henre Seat after ]>e Conqueste fyft. 1589 Nashe tVks. 
(ed. Grosart) 1, 50 Some men spring from the coffer, not from 
the Conquest. 1631 Weever ^.<1 FmuAIon. 655 Swaine 
was Lord in the Conquest time, Curendo.v Hist. 

Rtl, I. (T843) 4/1 A family of an ancient extraction, even 
from, the time of the conquest. 1867 Free.mas Norm. Conq. 
(1S76) 1. 3 As a conquest, compared with earlier and with 
later conquestst the Norman Conquest of England holds a 
middle place between the two classes. 

4 . That which is acquired by force of arms ; a 
possession or acquisition made in war ; a conquered 
country, etc. : now restricted to territorial acquisi- 
tions, formerly also includingbooty. [OF. conquest^ 

<7x300 Cursor 2540 (Cott.) O hair conquest he tok he 
tend. 1393 tlOWER Couf. I. 27 Alisaundre . .To knightes . . 
after that they have deser\’ed Yaf the conquestes, that he 
wanne. <1x500 ChaveeFs Dretue 934 The lord.. said he 
would within that yle Be lord and sire.. And called it there 
his new conquest. i6ox Shaks. yul, C, i. i. 37 Wherefore 
reioyce? What Conquest brings he home? What Tribu- 
taries follow him to Rome 1 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. i. viii. 
fi6gel 36 They soon became the Conquest of the Greeks. 
1691 Luttreli. Brief Rel. (1857] II. 633 Orders are issued 
for all young men in the new conquests capable of bearing 
arms, to ILst themselves in the French service. 1839 Southey 
Sir T. More 1. 342 No person in Portugal or its conquests 
should make use of the instrument. X874 Green Short 
Hist. v. 224 HLs new conquest of Calais remained a part 
of the posses-sions of the Engli.sh crosvn. 

b. troMsf. and fig., said esp. of a person whose 
favour or affections have been won by art. 

a X63X Donne Poems (16501 57 But thou wilt lose the stile 
of conquerour. If I, thy conquest, perish by thy hate, 17x8 
Steele Sped, No. 306 ? e To resign Conquests is a Task as 
difficult in a Beauty as an Hero. 1771 ynnius Lett, Ibe. 307 
Perh^s he found her at first too ejLsy a conqHe.st. 

5 . Phr. To make (wfu) a conquest. Also To 
make a conquest of', to reduce to a conquered 
position, to conquer. 

1407 Earl Rivers (Caxtou) Dictesg^ After this Alexander 
made grett conquestis. 15^0 R, Edwards Damon ^ P, in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 102, I joy as much as he that hath a 
conque!>t won. X593 Shaks. Lua\ 1767 Shall rotten death, 
make conquest of the stronger And^ leave the faltering 
feeble souls alive. 1608 — Per, i. iv. 69 And make a 
conquest of unhappy me 17x8 Swift Let, Eng. Tangne 
Wks. 175s II, r. 1S6 Till we are invaded and made a con- 
quest by some other states. 1838 Lvtton Alice 21 Which 
at once made a conquest of Evelyn’s heart. 1874 Bancroft 
Footpr, Time i. 61 They never made permanent conquests 
in that direction. 

II. Conquest of property, etc. Jr. 

0. Sc. Lav), a. The personal acquisition of real 
property otherwise than by inheritance, b. Real 
estate so acquired, as opposed to heritage (the 
distinction as it affected the Law of Succession 
was abolished in 1874) ; hence fee, heir, ssucession 
of conquest. 

[1x98-9 Pipe Roll to Rich. I (Entry of fine made 30 
Hen. II, 1184) in Madox Form. Angl. 2x7 Et de primo 
conquestu vel de escaeta de hereditate ipsartim prasdic- 
tariim B. et M. a quocunque illud accipient prsedicti G. et 
B. uxor ejus..dabant, etc.] 

1x50 Leges 4 Bnrg, xlii. (iV. Acts I. 340] Terram quam 
habet de conquestu suo [? isth c. imnsl. The landis that he 
has of conquest]. ?<t 1300 Reg. Maj, iv. xlii {.ibid. 1. 3^] 
Quia conquestus terrarum . , debet gradatim ascendere et 
hereditas gradatim descendere. [1375 see Conquese]. 1425 
WvNTOuN Chron. vni. ii. 181 For he hys sowne wes mydlest 
He gawe [Kjjm] tharefor hys conqwest. c 1583 Sir J. Bal- 
four Practicks 162 (Jam.) Gif ony man hes sum landis 
pertening to him as heritage, and some uther landis as 
conqueist, <7xM Craig Feudale 11. xv. § 10 Nos 
conqueestiim dicimus, Angli et Normanni pourckes. iMi 
Stair InsL iii. iv. 33 The immediate elder brother succeed- 
ing in conquest and the immediate younger in heritage. 
x86i W. Bell Diet, Law Scot. 219 AVhere the deceased 
has di^ without lawful issue .. heritage descends to the 
immediate younger brother of deceased, hut conquest as- 
cends to the immediate elder brother. 1874 Act 37 4- 38 
Viet. c. 94 § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest 
and fees of heritage is hereby abolished. 

C. Conquest of marriage : projierty acquired 
during wedlock, and provided for in the marriage 
contract. (Cf. Littre ‘ ConquSt, acquSt fait durant 
la communaute des epoux 
x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, 219 A subject purchased 
with money acquired by industry or economy is conquest in 
this sense; but land or any other subject purchased with 
borrowed money is not conquest of the marriage, except in 
so far as. ,of greater value than the price paid for it. 
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i"?. gen. Acquisition, gain, possession gained. 
Chiefly Sc. (exc. where from p. Ohs. 

1500-Z0 Dunbar ‘ScAir, yi rentemhir’ vii, Quhen serult 
is all vdir man . . Na thing I get, na conquest than. 1556 
Lauder Dewties of Kyngis 264 Wrang Conque.st maks 
myscheuous end, 1570 Levins Slnnip. 92/13 A Conquest, 
acqiiisitio. 1603 Jas. I in S, R. Gardiner Hist. Eng. 11884) 
I. 91 How happy I think myself by the conquest of so 
faithful and so wise a counsellor. 

III. Comb. 

18x4 [see 2]. 1818 Shelley Enganean Hills 122 With 
thy conquest-branded brow Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne. 

*t* Couq^uest (stress var.), v. Obs. [a. OF. 
conqneste-r (still in Cotgr.) .-—late L. type *con- 
qufcsiare, from conquirsTldre ; also OF. conquister, 
-qniter, cf. It, conqnistare, Sp, and Pg. conqttislar, 
med.L. conqiucst-, conqttisidre L. type *ronqitTs7- 
tare, freq. of conquirSre : see CONQUER, and cf. 
Acquist o.] 

1 . trans. To get possession of, acquire, gain. 

[1292 Britton iv. viii. § i Cist pleintif neqedent ne i purra 

rien conquestre [3 MSS. conquester, 2 conquere, i lecpn- 
quere; irnnsl. Yet the plaintiff cannot recover anything 
therein.] 1597 J.as. I Dsemonol. ii. i. That spirit whereby 
she [the ‘ Pytnonisse'] conquested such gain to her masters. 

2 . To gain in war, conquer ; to gain (a battle) ; 
to vanquish, heat. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 315 To conque.st [7/. r. conquer, 
ed. x6i6 conquesse] the land all halely. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. (z88o) 160 They . .shal come into spayne. for to conqueste 
the londes. c 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon i-v. 206 He con- 
quested many bataylles. 1370 T. Preston Cnmbyses in 
Harl. Dodsley IV. 177 To conquest the.se fellows the man I 
will play. ifi44 A. Trevor in Carte Ormonde (1735) HI. 
320 Who will give him occasion to conquest him too shortly, 
t Conquest (stress wir.), pa. pple. Ohs. Also 
7 -iat. [Form-history doubtful: it may have 
directly represented med.L. conqmesius, -quisius, 
pa. jDple. of conquierere, -quirhe (see Conquer) ; 
but more prob. it was a shortening of conqttested, 
pa. pple. of Conquest v. (cf. lighted, lit, coni- 
niitted, commit, etc.) ; this is corroborated by the 
occurrence of the same form as pa. t. 

In Sc. conquest was analysed as conques-Vi, and treated 
as pa. pple. and pa. t. of CoN(}tiF.s v., beside conqncss-ed, 
-it. In this capacity it was also spelt conqueist, -queast, 
-quist, by conformation to the vb., under which these forms 
will be found.] 

1 . Acquired, gained, received in possession. Sc. 

c X330 R. Brunnr ChroH, (xSiol 325 To haf in heritage . . 
als a propire bing b^t were conquest tille him. 2567 Abp. 
Reatoun in fl. Campbell Lesie-leti, Plar)> Q. Scots (1824) 
222 That i-eputation in all godliness je have conquist of 
lang. a 16^0 Sir J. Scot S iasgerfng State 124 in Maidment 
Sc. Pasqmls (i868) 79 Sir John Hay . , has , .never conquest 
any land hut a poor piece in Galloway. 

2 . Conquered in war ; vanquished, overcome. 
c'x3a5 E. E. Allii. P. B. 1305 Nov he be kyng hats con- 
quest & J>e kyth wunnen. 1483 Ja.s. I Kittgis Q. c, Je have 
Jour man with his gude will conquest [rime rest], c X440 
Bone Flor. 1201 Tyll y have thys londe conqueste {rime 
best]. <x 1500 Chaucer's Drente 1661 They were lightly 
congest And prayed to a poore feast. _ 1549 Conipl. Scot. 1. 
19 The diuyne sapiens, .causis conqueriours to be conquest, 

Conques'fcing, vbl. sb. [f. prec, vb. + -ing i.] 

•b 1 . Acquisition by force of arms ; conquering. 
*SSS Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 52 He euen then . . sente 
furth shyppes for the conquestynge of the Indies. Ibid. 373 
The conquestynge of fortie or fyftie myles here and there. 
2 . Acquisition otherwise than by inheritance. Sc. 
x8a3 Galt Entail I. xviii. 147 The pioperty is my own 
conquesting. ,I may make a kirk and a mill o’t an I like. 

f Conque'stioii, Obs~° [ad. L. conquestio in 
same sense.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr , , Conquestion, a complaining. 

'b Conqueator. Obs. Alsog-fl -our. [ME. and 
AF. conqitestour=Qi^. conquesiew-, ad, med.L. con- 
qiisstor, conquesior, in same sense, for conqnmitor 
(like^ quiestor from quaisTtor) = conquisTtor (itself 
also in same sense in Trivet).] = Conqueror. 

As a surname, often used a-s equivalent to Magnus, ‘ Great ’ ; 
e. g. Alexander, Charles, William the Great, or Conquestor. 

[<» 1491 J. Rossi Hist. Reg, Angl. (1716) xiB Per Alexan- 
drum Magnum et alios Conquestores.] 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vi. clxxix. 176 Takyng example of Charlys the con- 
questour, 1549 Compl, Scot. ix. 80 Vrangus conquestouis. . 
hes be thw tyrany inuadit vthir cuntrays. 1555 Eden 
Decades 319 In the which the conquestours had hytherto 
neuer good_ successe. 1609 Skene Reg. Mag. 57 King 
Robert Bruise, the great conquestor. 

b. Applied to Williara I of England, the Con- 
queror. [Chiefly in Latin.] 

[1^-40 Ordericus Vital, 603 A, Guilielmus Magnus id 
es^onqusestor rex An^loruin. e Trivet Asm. {1845) 
4 Henricus primus . .Willelroi, qui Conquisitor erat, filius. 
^ *4^ SSTDG. Verses on Kisigs in Hist. Collect. (Camd. Soc. 
1876) 49 heading, Wyllelmus Conquestor. a 1491 J, Rossi 
Hist, Reg, Rex Willielmus conquestor post 

conqnestum cum obsidibus de Anglicis in Normanniam 
transmeayit.] <21670 Hacket Abp, Williams 11. (7692) 108 
Hi the reign of our William Conquestor. [1843 Carlyle 
Past * Present in. xiii. (1887) 184, I have a certain inde- 
structible regard for Willehnus Conquxestor,] 
Conqtiinate, bad form of Coinquinate. 
t Coaquisi’tioil. Obs. rare, [ad. L. con- 
quisTtim-em, n, of action from conqulr-Sre to seek 
after, search for earnestly; see Conquer.] A 
seeking for, getting together, procuring with care. 


COXTSAITGUINE. 

i6x2-S Bp. Hall Contempl. 0 . T. xix. ix, The conquisi- 
tion of some costly marbles. Ibid. N. T. iv. v. What con- 
quisition is here of all sorts of curious dishes from the 
furthest seas and land.s, to make up one hours meal ? 

II Conquistador (k/7gki:stadp-r). [Sp. con- 
quistador, n. of action from conqtdstar : see 
Conquest &.] = Conqueror : used of the Spanish 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru, in thq.i6th century. 

1830 Scott Demonol. i. 13 The honest conquestador owns, 
that he himself did not see this animating vision. 187* 
Bates Jllust. Trm>. IV. 230/a The Conquistador . . sailed 
in them across Texcoco to the final assault on Tenochtitlan. 

Conre’ctor. [see Con-.] An associate Rector ; 
a Second Master of a German Gymnasium. 

1647 T, Hill Best ij- Worst of PavUxCu^S,) A j a, Gentle- 
men f How shal I salute you? Whether as my Con- 
Rectors; for so you are by the Statue.s of the Colledg 
['Tiin. Coll. Camb.] J or as Friends? 1830 Carlyle Richter 
(1872) III. 17 The vealoiiS Conrector .. desirous to render 
his Gymnasium as like a University as possible. _ 
Co’nred. rare, [ad, med.L. conredittm : see 
CoNBEV,] =C0RR0DT. 

1876 Grant Bnrgh Sch. Scott, i. i. 4 Pope Innocent IV. 
subsequently confirmed to Kelso the churches and schools 
of Roxburgh, free from all synodal rent and conreds. 

T Coure'g[6ilt, a. Ohs. [f. Con- -I- Regent.] 
Ruling or reigning together. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (,i88z) Mor. IVisd. 754 Thre as matrones, 
with won&rfulle vysers, conregent. 

Conreligionist, var. of Co-religionist. 

+ Coxirey, Obs. Also 3-4 courai, 4 ourreye, 
korray. fa. OF. cotirei (also conreid, -roi, -roy, 
cotroT, courroy) orderly preparation, outfit, equip- 
age, company of troops, esp. of horse, ordinance, 
provision, supplies, food = Pr. conre, conrei equipage, 
provision, food, Sp. correo, Pg. correia, provision 
for letters, courier, post, It. corredo equipage, outfit, 
furniture, med.L. conredum equipage, outfit, con- 
redium provision for maintenance, etc. ; all going 
back to an early Rom. *conredo, f. con- *redo 
(OF. rei, rai, roi) preparation, making ready, 
order : see Array and CORBODY. The primary 
sense was ' making ready, equipment, equipage ’ : 
of the great variety of senses which thence arose 
in OF., only fragments have survived in mod.F,, 
Eng,, and the other langs.] 

1. Equipment, outfit. 

<21300 Cm'sor M. 115x3 (Cott.) Fair J>ai did bair conrai 
,dight. CX330 R. Brunne Chron, ll'ace (Rolls) 3345 Wei 
'armed in ilke a conrej'e [v'. r. armed were in all conrey]. 

2 . A company equipped for fight ; a detachment, 
armament, battalion. 

exsoo A’. 5118 No man ne couthe areden The nombre 

. .Ne of the kynges curreye, That lasteth twenty mylen 
weye, czjjo R. Brunne Chron. (i8ro) 304 per forinast 
conrey, ber bakkis togidere sette. rx33o — Chron, Ware 
(Rolls) 4693 Alle pat were of his conrey Hyed b^m faste, & 
wente ber wey. /bid. 13375 Eyghte batailles of gode array 
. . Sire Agusel hadde bo first bataille . . A-child of Denmark 
be brydde conreye [». r, correie]. 

tConsacrame’ntary. Obs.rare-^. [f. Con- 
-h Sacramentary.] a fellow- S acrament ary. 

1565 Harding in Jewel Reply (1611) 61 Heere M. lewell 
and his Consacramentaries do stagger, I doubt not. 
tCousacre/ v. Obs. [a. F. consacre-r=\t. 
consacrare Romanic cmsacrare, for L. consecrare 
to Consecrate.] tratis. To consecrate, dedicate. 

X49X Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1495) i. xxxvi. 40 a/i 
He was relygyous and professyd & consacred to god. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. ccclxix. 606 He was .sacred and 
anoynted . . with the holy ampell wherw^ saynt Remy con- 
sacred Clouis. 15^ Sylvester Tri. Faith iii. 5 Stoutly 
consacring Their lives and soules to God, in suffering. 
<2x6x8 — Maiden’s Blush Wks. (162x1 816 There was a 
Peach-Tree growing there amid God Camosh Temple, to 
him consacred. 

Consaf, -salve, consaight, -salt, consail, 
consale, obs. ff. Conceive, Conceit, Counsel. 
Cousa'l'ataut, a. rare—^. [ad. L. cmtsalii- 
tdnt-em, pr. pple. ofrtJ;7j«/77/<m? to greet (unitedly).] 
Saluting together. 

<21886 N. West in Homilet, Rev. May (1886) 407 The 
whole crowd [will] bow, consalutanl, to the incarnate One. 

t Oonsanate, v. Obs.~° [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consanarei\ ‘To heal’. Cockeram 1623. 
t Consa’ng^iiiiiate, v. Obs.-^ [f. as next 
4 intr. To have alfijiity or kinship with. 

x62x Lady M. Wroth Urania 417 My friends . . being 
vnfit to consanguinate with miserie. 

Consangrune (kpnstcqgwin), a. (sb.) [a. F. 
consangiiin , -ine, ad. L. consanguineits : see below.] 
= Consanguineous. Consanguine Family', a 
name for a supposed early form of family constitu- 
tion : see quots. 1877-79. 

x6xo GuiLLm Heraldry ii. v, (1660) 64 brother and I 
are consanguine in the first d^ree, 16x3 Hevwood Brazen 
Age II, Wks. 1874 III. log Pitty away, hence thou con- 
sanguine lone. 1876 J. Ellis Csesar in Egypt 48 Con- 
sanguine with the Macedonian hera xEijq L. H. Morgan 
Anc. Society 384 The Consanguine Family . . was founded 
upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, own and 
collateral, in a group. 2879 ^ Lang in Estcycl. Brit. IX. 
S3/1 Mr. Morgan makes the systems of nomenclature proofs 
of the existence of the Consanguine and Punaliian families 
. . Looking at facts we find the consanguine family nowhere. 
1883 Pall Mall G, ii July 4/2 There is no social ban what- 
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ever upon any consanguine marriage . . not prohibited by 
the Code. 

b. as sb. A blood-relation. 

170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. v. ir. (18^2) 252 An husband 
is forbidden to marry with the consanguines of his wife. 
Cousanguineal (kpnssEqgwi-nzal), a. rare. 
If . Ij. consanguine-tis (see below) + -Ai.] =Com'- 
SANGUINE, CONSANGUINEOtlS. 

179s Halhed Test. PropJi. R, Brothers 20 Consanguineai 
and political alliances co-operate to point out the King. 

Cousanguiueau (k^nsse^gwi-n^an), a. and sh. 
[f. as prec. + -ait.] 

1. = Consanguineous ; as sb. a blood-relation. 

i8z7 Scott Napoleon viii. note. The consanguinean Saint 
Bonaventura. 1840 Tail's Ma^. VII. 409 An eagle, a legi- 
timate consanguinean of the other imperial birds. 

2. Roman Law. Related as cliildren of the same 
father: opposed to ttierine (of the same mother) ; 
pertaining to those so related, b. as sb. A brother 
or sister b^y the same father. 

18S0 MutRiiEAD tr, Instii. Cains m. § 23 Female agnates 
beyond the consanguinean degree of relationship. Ibid. 
516 Consanguineans were just agnates of the first class, 
f Consa'iigumed, ppl. a. Obs. rare. Related 
by blood; = CONSANGUINE, 

1846 Worcester cites Browne. 

Cousanguiueous (kpnsseqgwi-nzas), a. [f. 
L. consanguine-us of the same blood (f. con- -H 
sanguis, sanguin- blood) -l- -ous.] 

1. Of the same blood, related by blood, akin; of 
or pertaining to those so related. 

1601 SiiAKS. Twel. N. II. ill. 82 Am not I consanguinious? 
Am I not of her blood : tillyvally. 1656 S.Holiaud -Z ara 
(1719) 89 Not like Aliens, but as having consanguineous 
Alliance. 1781 Mrs. Thrai.e in Mad. D'Arblay's Diary 
d- Lett. II. loQ Of this consanguineous fondness I have 
had little experience myself. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. 
xxi. 403 A plan _ for ascertaining . . whether or not con- 
sanguineous marriages are injurious to man. 

i8ay Bentiiam Ration. Evidence Wks. 1843 VI. 351 
Consanguineous vices — vices that act in partnership. 

2. Roman Law. = Consanguinean 2 . 

x86i Maine Anc. Law v. (1870) 152 In the Customs of 
Normandy, the rule applies to uterine brothers only . . [In] 
England, the judges . . extended it to consanguineous brothers, 
that is to sons of the same father by different wives. 

Consangul'ueously ativ., by common blood. 

1886 H. Hall Soc. Eliz. Age 95 Half of the illustrious 
courtiers of the day. .were related to Elizabeth consanguine- 
ou-sly. 

Consanguinity (kpnsteggwimiti). [a. F. con- 
sanguinity, ad. L. consangmnitat-em blood-rela- 
tionship, f, consanguine-ns (cf. prec.) or its ele- 
ments : see -tt.] 

1. The condition of being of the same blood ; 
relationship by descent from a common ancestor ; 
blood-relationship. (Opposed to affinity, i. e. re- 
lationship by marriage.) 

£1380 Wyclif Wks. [i88o) 9S Whanne a man ha)? weddid 
a womman sibbe to him in degree of consanguinyte or kyn 
. . forboden in holy writt. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. vii. 
197 For of consangwinyte The thryd and thryd J»ai ware in 
gre. 1580 Wahneb Alh. Eng. (i6ia) 341 Ignorant are we 
not. .of thy Consanguinitie with the Troians. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr.^ Cr. IV. ii, 103, I haue forgot my Father; I know no 
touch of consanguinitie. X7S1 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. 
xxxiii. 294 Duties of affection and consanguinity. 1855 
bliLMAN Lai. Chr. (1864} VI. xi. v. 443 He inhibited the 
marriage as within the fourth degree of consanguinity. 
x88a A. Macfarlane Consanguinity i A notation capable 
of denoting any relationship of consanguinity or affinity, 
b. Of plants : Generic or specific affinity. 

a x68s Sir T, Browne Tracts [1684) 46 The nearer con- 
sanguinity there is between the cyons and the stock the 
readier comprehension is made, and the nobler fructifica- 
tion. 

’j'2, collect. Rlood-relations, kin. Obs. rare. 

[1576 Fleming Panopl. Efist, B iij b. In writing to any 
of your affinitie or consanguinitie.] xyoj Rowe Biter ii. 1, 
What if I did marry. . the Pastry-Cook's Daughter, I didn't 
marry all her Scoundrel Consanguinity, I hope. 

3. _fig. Oneness of nature ; relationship, nffinitjr. 

i6sx C. Cartwright Cert, Relig. 1. 112 The con-sanguinity 

of doctrine, 1777 Johnson Let, to Mrs, Thrale 27 Oct., 
Such is the consanguinity of our intellects, xwz H. 
Spencer First Princ. 11. xv. § 124 Between the painted 
window, the prayer-book on which its light falls, and the 
adjacent monument, there is consanguinity. 

■f Gonsa'rcinate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consarcindre, f. con- together - 1 - sarcindre to patch, 
botchj tram. To patdi together. 

x6ioj, DovjsAdvt. Seminaries y Which hooke is nothing 
else but an vndigested Chaos, orMi.sccllanea of halfe sen- 
tences rudely consarcinated together. 1628 Prynne Cens. 
Cozens 26 He hath inserted this Prayer, consarcinated and 
atched out of sundry other prayers, 1633 — Hisirionu 106 
tage playes . . con.sarcinated of sundry merry, ludicrous 
officious artificial! lies, xfigfi in Blount Glossogr. 

Consarcina'tion. ? Obs. [u. of action f. prec. : 

see -ATION.] Patching together ; concr. anything 
patched up, a heterogeneous combination. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, 452 Performed . . 
more truly, by a new Text, than by such a Con.sarcination. 
x8z9 HoGG in Blacksv. Mag. XXV. 741 If the consarcina- 
tion of their conjugality is taken into account. X853 F. 
Saunders Salad for Solitary Pref. i Our Salad — a con- 
sarclnation of many good things for the literary palate. 
Consate, -sayt;e, -sceyt(e, obs. ff. Conceit. 
Consaud, obs. f. Consound, comfrey. 
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Consave, -sawe, -sayfe, -sayve, etc., obs. 
ff. Conceive. 

+ ConSCe'Ud, W- Obs. rare. [ad. L. conscend-ere 
to ascend, mount, f. con- together -h jrazzi/iVe to 
climb, mount.] trans. To ascend. 

1538 Lelakd liin. 11 . 54 Conscending a Hillet even ther 
by . . 1 cam to a Village about a Mile of caullid Fosse. 

So Cousce'nsion [L. conscetisio'] Obs.— ^ 

_ 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Conscension, a mounting, or climb- 
ing up, a leaping on norse-back. 1658 in Phillips. 

Conscience (k^-nj&s). Forms; 3- con- 
Bcienoe, 3-6 concience, 4-6 coxLciens, -cyena, 
-sienoe, -syenoe, -ayens, -scions, -scyenco, (5 
consions, 6 ooncyenoe, conchons, consyenes, 
seonseyenee, 7 contience). [a. F. conscience 
(cuttscience) i2thc. (=Pr. conciencia, cossiencia, 
Sp. conciencia. It. coscienaa), ad. L. comcientia 
privity of knowledge (with another), knowledge 
within oneself, consciousness, conscience, f. con- 
scient- pr. pple. of conscTre, £ con- together + scire 
to know ; thus conscTre alii to know along with 
another, to be privy with another to a matter, 
thence, conscTre sibi to know with oneself only, to 
know within one’s own mind. 

_ In ME. conscience took the place of the earlier term Inwit 
in_ all its senses ; cf. O HG. giv.ivt.a, Ger. gewissen, con- 
science. The word is etymomgically, as its form shows, a 
noun of condition or function, Viat science, prescietice, intelli- 
gence, prudence, etc., and as such originally had no plural : 
a man or a people had more or less conscience. But in 
sense 4 it came gradually to be thought of as an individual, 
entity, a member or organ of the mental system, of which 
each man possessed one, and thus it took a and plural. So 
nty conscience, your conscience, was understood to mean no 
longer our respective shares or amounts of the common 
quality conscience, but to be two distinct individual con- 
sciences, mine and youns. Where the word has continued 
to he used without the article, as in ‘the dictates of con- 
science ’, orig. parallel to ‘ the dictates of prudence ' or ' of 
common sense', the prevalent tendency is to personify 
Conscience as ‘thisDeityin mybosom'. In the i5-i6th c, , 
the word appeal s to have been often, by reason of its final 
.f sound, associated with plurals like wits, brains, bowels, as 
patience is still in dialects. Cf. the illiterate spellings 
consions, canchom,e\.<i . : hence apparently m Con- 

SCIONABLR, CONSCIONED, CONSCIONLESS.] 

I. Inward knowledge, consciousness ; inmost 
thought, mind. 

1 1 . Inward knowledge or consciousness ; internal 
conviction, Obs. 

E.E.Allif.r. A. 1088 For I dar say, with con- 
ciens sure . . His lyf wer loste an - vnder mone, xrBz 
Wyclif Heb. x. a The worschipers clensid oonys, hadden 
no conscience of synne fertheimoie. 1533 More Let. to 
T. Cromwell Wks. 1424/a For the conscience of mine 
own true faithful hart and denocion toward him. x^fix 
T, Norton Cah/in's Inst. ii. 78 Discouraged and throwen 
down with conscience of his own miserie. X633 £p. Hall 
Hard Texts 227 A good man shall . . enjoy the conscience 
of his own integrity, x6sx Hoboes Govt. ^ Soc. xvi. § 1. 262 
Mankind, from conscience of its own weaknesse. 1G67 
Milton P.L. viii. 502 Hervertue and the conscience of her 
worth, xyxx Steele SPect. Na 153 F 2 The Conscience of 
a good Fame. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . 104 Without 
sense of good, or conscience of evil. X744 Harris Three 
"Treat, ni. xi. (1765) 200 A Conscience of having done no- 
thing, but what is consonant to our Duty, a 1745 Swift 
Semi. Test. Consc. Wks. 1745 VIII. 233 The word Con- 
science properly signifies, that knowledge which a man 
hath within himself of his own thoughts and action.s. [1869 
Swinburne Ess. ^ Sited. (1875) 221 The conscience of this 
sharpens and exasperates the temper of his will,] 

f b. Internal or mental recognition or acknow- 
ledgement of something, Ohs, 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. viii, 7 Solhli summe with conscience 
of ydol til now eten as thing ofirid to ydols [Cranm., Genev. 
some hauing conscience because of the idol; x6ix with 
conscience of the idole ; Rctr, P. x88i, some, being used 
until now to the idol]. 1528 Tindale IPicked Mammon 
Wks, (Parker Soc.) I. 02 Without conscience of God, and 
without knowledge of the true intent of fasting. 

f 0. Knowledge, feeling, sense. Obs. [So in Lat.] 

1563-87 FoxisA. ^ M. (x 6B4) III. 50 His judgement in 
religion, .was grounded upon no firm conscience of doctrine. 

*)* 2 . Inmost thought ; mind, ‘ heart Obs. 

c x^o Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 1196 J>e lede lay. .Compost in his 
concience toquat )>at cace my5t Mene ol)er amount. £ igoo 
Lancelot X462 If yowhas maadThi confessione. .And in thi 
conciens thinkith perseuere. 1529 Wolsey in Four C. Eng. 
Lett, xo Ye knowe in your lemyng and consyens. c 1340 
Pilgr. T. 197 in Thynne Animadv. App. i, Dessyring him 
to show me what he thought, in his consciens whan he 
had sought 1611 Shaks. Cytnb. i. vi. 116 "I'is your Graces 
That from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, Charmes 
this report out 

fb. To speak or tell one's conscience ; to speak 
one’s mind, express one’s own conviction. Obs. 

1363-87 Foxe A. ^ M. {1684) HI. 467 , 1 am not bound to 
tell you my Conscience of your demands. 1399 Shaks, 
Hen. V, IV. i. 123 By my both, I will speake my conscience 
of the King. 

+ 3 . Reasonableness, understanding, ‘sense’. 
Obs. rare. (Cf. in all conscience, 10.) 

1607 Shaks. Timon n. ii. 184 Why dost thou weepe, canst 
thou the conscience lacke. To tliinke I shall lacke friends. 

II. Consciousness of right and wrong ; moral 
sense. 

4 , The internal acknowledgement or recognition 
of the moral quality of one’s motives and actions ; 
the sense of right and wrong as regards things for 


which one is responsible ; the faculty or principle 
which pronounces upon the moral quality of one’s 
actions or motives, approving the right and con- 
demning the wrong. 

Opinions as to the nature, function,^ and authority of 
conscience are widely divergent, varying from the con- 
ception of the mere exercise of the ordinary judgement on 
moral question:;, to that of an infallible guide of conduct, 
a .sort of deity within us. Popularly, the word is often 
vised for the whole moral nature ; for its gradual individual- 
izing and personification in this sense, see note in etymo- 
logy. 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 306 WiSinnen us suluen, ure owune con- 
science, ]>tt is, ure inwit, uorkuliinde hire suluen mid 
fure of sunne. <11300 Cursor M, 26747 iCott.) [pai] will 
noght . . wit scrift )>air conscience ma dene, c 1325 Metr, 
Horn. 32 And my consciens me meld. It schawed thar 
ful openlye That I led mi lit wrangwislie. 1340 Hampolb 
Pr. Consc. 6574 Pe tende payne es gnawyng with-in Of 
conscience pat bites als vermyn. c 2400 Rom. Rose 6452 
That prest may never, .knowe the conscience aright Of hym 
that is undir his cure. 1477 Earl Rivers iCaxton) Dictes i 
Whiche grace . . droof me by reson and conscience. 15x3 
More Rich, III, Wks. sC/x Such as had wit . . & had no 
scrupilou.se consience. 1335 Eden Decades g6 His giltie 
conscience put him in feare. xs8i Marbeck Bk. of Notes 248 
The conscience verilie is the knowledge, iudgement, & 
reason of a man_, whereby euerie man in himselfe, and in his 
owne minde, being made priuie to euerie thing, y<! he either 
hath committed or not committed, doe either condemne or 
acquite himself. 1596 Shaks, Merck, V, ii. ii. i. 1602 — 
Ham, HI, i. 83 Thus Conscience does make Cowards of vs 
all. <zi6oa W. Perkins Disc. Cotiscience 'N'ks, (1603)6x9, 
I say that conscience is a part of the mind or understand- 
ing, to show that conscience is not a bate knowledge or 
judgement of the understanding (as men commonly write), 
but a natural power, faculty, or created qualitj’, from which 
knowledge and judgement proceed as effects. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath. xxix, A man's con.science and his judgment is the 
same thing, and, as the judgment, so also the con.science 
may be erroneous, 1667 Milton P, L, hi. 195 And I will 
place within them as a guide My Umpire Conscience. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und, t. iii. g 8 Conscience . . is nothing else 
but our own Opinion or Judgment of the moral Rectitude 
or Praviiy of our own Actions. 1723 Butler Serm. ii, 
This faculty of conscience . . was placed within to be our 
proper governor ; to direct and regulate all under prin-' 
cipies, passions, and motives of action. This is its right 
and office : thus sacred its authority. X733-8 Bolincurokb 
On Parties 8 Conscience alone determines their Conduct. 
x8aa Byron Islattd i. vi, Man's conscience is the oracle of 
God. XB58 Froude Hist. Eng. HI. xvi. 360 Liberty of 
conscience has become a law of modern thought. 187a E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron ii. 17 With several twinges of con- 
.science. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref, Ch._ Eng. II, 30 The 
conscience of the country turned against him. 1884 T. 
Fowler Ptvgr. Morality 29 In any tenable sense of the' 
term, consdence .stands simply for the aggregate of our 
moral opinion re-inforced by the moral sanction of self, 
approbation and self-disapprobation. 1883 Martineau 
Types Elk.‘Theoryll. 30, Med. The conscience of the 
country is now awake to the wrong. 

b. (with a and plural.) 

2382 Wyclif 2 Cor. v. 11 Sothli 1 hope and in joure con- 
Eciencis vs for to be knowun [1388 that we ben opyn also in 
3oure conscienci.s]. 1483 Caih. Angl, 73 A Consciens, con. 
sciencia. xsfB-p (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Offices 34 They 
whose consciences by synne are accused.^ x6io Shaks. 
Temp. 11. i. 278, I feele not This Deity in my bo.some : 
Twentie consciences That stand 'twixt me and Millaine, 
candied be they, And melt, ere they mollest I 2669-70 
Marvell Cerr. V^s. 187s II. 307 Under pretence of tender 
consciences, a 2833 Robertson Serm. Ser. iii. xvi. 200 We 
come into this world with a moral sense ; or to speak 
more Christianly, with a conscience.^ 2863 Sat. Rev. 199 
Patey once said, as an excuse for signing a document in the 
teeth of his expressed convictions, that he was not rich 
enough to keep a conscience. 

c. For conscience, sake [modem grammarians 
have introduced the apostrophe, cmscience' , to in- 
dicate the possessive relation ; see Sake] : for the 
sake of, out of regard to, conscience. 

2526 Tindale i Cor, x. 23 What soever is solde in the 
market, that eate, and axe no questions for conscience sake 
[so x6xi, 2882]. 2607 Shaks. Cor. ii. iii. 36 The fourth 

would retnrne for Conscience sake. 2647 Clarendon Hisi. 
Reb. (1702) I. H. 87 All men would have .submitted to it for 
Conscience sake. 2723 De Fox Fam. Instruct. J. iv. (1841) 
I. 92 You will suffer Tor conscience-sake. 27^ Hartley 
Obsetv. Man n. iv. 372 Good Men ought Jo submit to the 
Eccle.siastlcal Powers that be, for Conscience-.sake, 2876 
Mason Eng, Gram. (ed. 21) 28 Sometimes the possessive 
case in . . nouns that end in s, x, or ce, is merely marked 
by placing an apostrophe after the word. .But this practice 
is now nearly obsolete, except in a few common instances, 
as, ‘ for conscience' sake ‘ for goodness' sake . 

d. Good conscience : an approving conscience ; 
a consciousness that one’s acts, or one's moral 
state, are right; +also formerly, a well-regulated 
or sound conscience, one which judges correctly 
ipbsl). Bad, evil conscience ; an accusing or con- 
demning conscience ; a consciousness of having 
done wrong, or of being in a wrong moral state. . 

<2x340 Hamfole lxxxviii[i]. 13 Thabor. .and her- 

mon..in ]>i name ihe.su sail glade thorgh goed consyence. 
238* Wyclif 1 Tim, i. rg Hauynge feith and good con- 
science. 2323 Will of Biimoell (Somerset Ho.\ Persones 
of right or of good conscience, 2573 G. Harvey Letter- 
Bk, 9, I wil do as men of be-st consciences do. 26x2 Bible 
Tremsl, Pref. 6 This seemeth to argue a had cause, or a 
bad conscience, or both. 2623 Burges Personal Tithes 24 
A good conscience . . will sooner suspect his owne heart of 
couetousnesse, then his Pastors, 2632 T. Powell Totn of 
all Trades 261 There is no coward to an ill conscience. 
2649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. i. ii. 24 A good conscience 
therefore will tell you that if . . you have made a prey of 
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COESCIONABLE. 


him .. you are bound to make restitution. 1744 Hsasis 
Thru Treat. Wks. (1841 ► 80 What is that comfort of a 
good conscience ? i&y J. Wilson Koctes in Blachnu, Mag. 
Apr. ^76 That sweet sound sleep that is the lot o' a gude 
conscience. 

HI. Conscientious observance or practice ; ten- 
derness of conscience. 

t5. Conscientious observance or reverence of, or 
regard to. Obs. 

X38a WvcLiF t Pet. ii. 19 Forsothe this is grace, if for con- 
science of God ony man suffrith sorewes. 1483 Plum^tmi 
Corr. p. xcv, Any article . . which by reason of consions of 
right oweth or should be reformed. i6od G. W[oodcockb] 
tr. Hist. Ivstine 113 b, Preferring the condenqe of their 
oath made to his father, before their latter promise. 1607 
Tovsell Fotir-f. Beasts 585 If they have any con. 
science of publique good. 1654 VTmn.(X.K.Zooi0mia Av, 
They., tin meer Conscience to publike Benefit) have de- 
priv d themselves of so great a Propriety, 1671 H. M. tr. 
Erastn. Colley. los It's a wicked tbin^, for the conscience 
of the day, to suffer our brother to perish. 

+ 6 . Practice of, or conformity to, •what is right, 
equity ; regard to the dictates of conscience ; con- 
scientiousness. Obs. or arch, 

*393 Gower Con/. I. 62 An ypocrite is this, A man which 
feigueth conscience. 1338 Starkey England iv. lai By- 
cause hyt leynyth to equyte and consyence . . I wyl . . graunt 
thys to you. X59X Lambarde Arch. (1635! 16 Not onely 
according to meere Right, and Law, but also after Equitie 
and good Conscience. xdo4 Shaks. Otk, in. iii. 203 Their 
best Conscience, Is not to leaue 't vndone, but kept vn- 
knowne. x6xz — IVint. T. iv. iv. 660, I cannot with con- 
science take it. 1638 Hautilton ( Camden) 53, I 

ame sure in them itt proceeds not out of conseince, hot 
meirlie . . [they] durst not for feare irritat the Couenanters. 
xyfiy Blackstone Comiuu II. 328 A. .had the legal. .posses- 
sion of the land, hut B . . was in conscience and equity to 
have the profits and disposal of it. X77a Mackenzie Man 
^ World I. XV, Some folks, to he sure, would take more, 
out I love conscience in these matters. 1869 Swinburne 
Ess. ^ Sind. (1873) 283 'They both impress us with a belief 
. . in the care and conscience with which their scenes were 
wrought out. 

+ D. To do one's conscience : to act according to 
one’s sense of right. Obs. 

*^9* T. H[ale] Acc. New hveeni. p. xcviii. Magistrates 
are great Blessings, .if they dare do their Conscience. 

•t 7. Tenderness of feeling, tender-heartedness. 

Chaucer L. G. W. 1253 Dido, 0 sily wemen . . fful 
of pite, of trouthe, of concience. ex386 — 130 A 1 was 
consciepce^ and^ tendra herte. X3Q3 Gower Con/. III. 200 
Pompeie sigh his pacience And toke pite with conscience. 

+ 8 , Tenderness of conscience with regard to an 
act, scnmle | also compunction, remorse. Obs. 

(*®39) x*ui. 249 pei han gret conscience 
and holden it for a gret synne to casten a knyf in the fuyr. 
X467 Poston Left. No. 373 II, 303 Master Brakley owt for 
to be m gret consyens for syche thyngs as he had doone 
and seyd . . in proving of Sir John Fastolfya wyll. 1473 
Bk, Neilesse 34 King Lowes haveng grete conscience 
that he heelde bethout title of right the duchie of Nor- 
mandie. 1333 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxi. 641 But the 
^sshop had conscience to let hym dye. x6o8 Hieron A 
De/eiue in. xoa You haue so misused these things .. that 
we can no longer continue them, without great conscience. 

t "b. A matter of conscience ; something about 
which scniples are or should be felt : cf. ii. Obs. 

1337 North tr. Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 83 b/a To kepe two 
wiues among the Christians, is a great conscience. Ibid. 
174 a,ft To a prince there can he no greater shame, nor 
conscience, then to beginne warres . . to mainteine his owne 
pleasure. 


IV. Phrases (from II and III). 

9. Upon, in {one's') conscience : by one’s sense 
of right, upon one’s word, truly. So in assevera- 
tions in, on, o' my cottscience. Also, as a mere 
exclamation of surprise, etc., p»y conscience! or 
dvcD.'ply conscience J 

c xagoj?. Eng. Leg. I. 12(^469 Ich hadde lothz hi mi con- 
cience don hoh churche wovs. X393 Gower Con/. II. 108 
But upon youre conscience, Min holy fader, demeth ye. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ni. iii. xi3 Now Warwicke, tell me 
euen vpon thy conscience Is Edward your true King ? x6ox 
— Twel. N. Itt. i. 33 In my conscience .sir, I do not care for 
W//, Vb iv, 42 O* my conscience twenty 
of the Dog-dayes now reigne in’s Nose, .E. Meteon 
XL 17 Some meme fellow which of his conscience thinketh 
them not to be above three yards about. 18x8 Scott Rob 
Rog xxui, ‘ Ah 1 — ^Eh ! — Oh 1' exclaimed the Bailie. ‘ My 
conscience I— It’s impossible— and yet— no 1 Conscience, it 
cannabel’ ’ 


10, In {all) conscience, of {all) conscience : in 
reason or fairness, by all that is right or reason- 
able {colloq.). 

1368 Abp. ^rker C«r'.(i853) 326 , 1 cannot of conscience 
favour them therein, isga Day Eng. Secreiariei. (1623) 100 
What in conscience the poore man is then able to pay, in re- 
spect of the other charges. x6o8 Shaks. 11.23 They 
are -too unwholesome, a conscience. 1623 MABBEtr. Ale- 
mans ^tzman dAl/. a^ It is time inough, of conscience. 
rt64S Howell Lett. I. 293 This is enough in conscience. 
*649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 1. iii. na The seller is bound 
in conscience . . to intimate unto the buyer these faulty 
qualities. i€sf> B. DiscoUiminiutn 3 He .seems to be a 
Oentleman of too much understanding, of all Conscience 
1701 Swift Contests Nobles ^ Com. Wks. 1733 II. 1. 13 It 
B too soon in all conscience to repeat this error again, X768 
Sterne Sen^ Motel PdTist I have enouch. in 

mnsciMce, Eugenius, said I. X797 Euz. Bonhote Rmnbles 
5 ® And enimgh too, of all conscience’, 
^claimed I. *8m Besant Children ^Gibeon ii, xxvii, 
IT '"'"'ch was bad enough in all conscience, 

11. A matter of conscience ; a matter in which 


conscience is concerned ; hence to make {a thing) 
a matter of conscience', to treat or deal with it 
conscientiously or according to the dictates of con- 
science. To make (a) cottscience (obs. or arch. ) : to 
make it a matter of conscience, to have scruples 
about, to scruple. So f to think it no conscience j 
also t to have {a) conscience : see 8 , 

1526 Tind.^le Rom. xiv. 23 He that maketh conscience 
[161X doubteth] is dampned if he eate. 1379 Lyly Eu^hues 
(Arb.) 92 Thou hast thought it no conscience to betray me. 
1386 Let. Earle Leycesier 23 Therefore have we Htle 
reason to trust her in that, wherof shee maketh so small 
a conscience. i623_ Purchas Pilgrimes 11. 1276 They will 
. . make more conscience to breake a Fast, than to commit 
a Murther. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 69, I make 
conscience to say thou lyest. 2683 H. More Re/l, 

ax For my part, I should make a conscience in abusing the 
World wun such Trash. _ 1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
Matt, xxvii. 6 Arch-hypocrites make conscience of Ceremony, 
and make no conscience of Perjury. 1722 Be Foe Plague 
(*754) IS If he be one that makes Conscience of his Duty. 
1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. i. it. 24 A man who made no 
conscience of any villany. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits ix. 
146 [He] makes a conscience of persisting in it. 

12. To have the conscience : lo consider or hold 
it right (to do something) ; hence ironically, to 
have the assurance or effironteiy {to . .). 

1690 Dryden Amphitryon (T. s. v. Cool v.), I . . saw him 
knocking at the gate ; and I had the conscience to let him 
cool his heels there. 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1860) I. 
VI. iii. 170 He had the conscience to expect that we magis- 
trates would meddle in his dilute and take his part. Mod. 
He actually had the conscience to ask the question in my 
own house. 

13. Case of conscience : see Case sh?- 7 . Court 
of conscience', see Codet. 

V. Transferred applications. 
tl4. sBellabminb. Ohs. 

/1 2643 W- Cahtwhight_£ 3 w 6 m«^, Like a larger jug that 
some men call A hellarmine, hut we a conscience. 

15. Mech. = Bheastplate 3 b. 

2874 Knight Diet, Mech., Conscience, a plate resting 
against the drill-head and enabling the pressure of the breast 
or hand to he brought upon the imll. A palette. 

yi. 16. Comb, a, objective, as conscience- 
pacifying, f -toasting, fe. instrumental 

and locative, as conscience - harried, -haunted, 
-pricked, -smitten, -stricken, -struck, ppl. adjs. ; c. 
attrib., as conscience-qualm, -scruple ; oonsoienoe 
clause, a clause in an act or law to ensure respect 
for the consciences of those affected, spec, one pro- 
■nding for the withdrawal of childien in public 
schools from religious teaching disapproved by 
their parents ; oonsoienoe money, money sent to 
relieve the conscience, e.g. in payment of a tax 
previously evaded, esp. in connexion with the in- 
come-tax ; conscience-wise adv., in relation to 
conscience. 


1070 ir. JC. 4 -oRSTER csp. Ho. Lom. 17 Feb., After a 
limited period we attach what is called a ^conscience clause. 
x888 Spectator 30 June 873 So long as the conscience 
clau^ IS strictly enforced, and all parents are allowed to 
withdraw their children from the moral and religious 
eduration given if they disapprove it. j 66 a Earl Ohrcry 
State Lett. (1743) 11 . 379 If they he not faithful to the 

conscience-engagement. 2726 Ds Foe Hist, Devil ii. 

(*840) 263 A timorous, *conscience.harried. .wretch. 
2883 H. Conway Family Affair i. Those tender-minded 
persims who send ^conscience money to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 2672 Flavel Fonut. Life ii. 32 ’'Con- 
soul-quieting Blood, i860 Pusey 
V 447 Just to satisfy their *conscience-qualms. 
1880 Browning Dram. Idylls, Pietro, Pricks which 
passed for conscience-scruples. 2849 Miss Mulock Ogil- 
vies (187s) 37 *Conscience-s,mitten for the little notice she 
had taken of her cousin, 2829 Shelley Cenci iv. ii. 30 Ye 
♦conscience-stricken cravens. 1830 Scott /ml. 24 June 
A kind of necessity which seems to haunt ^conscience, 
struck men, 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 278 The 
(Mmmitting of a *conscience-wasting sin. 2702 Vanbrugh 
False Friend 11, He never goes without a dram of *con- 
matters right again. 2843 
1 . W. CoiT Puritanism 205 Their ancestors, *conscien^ 
wise consideied, were better men than they are. 

Conscieuced (kp-njenst),///. a. [f. prec. + 
;ED5i.] Having a conscience (of such a kind) ; as 
in tender-conscienced, etc. 

1330 Palsgr. 323/1 ScrupuloHse, nyce conscyensed. XS3A 
Whitinton Tuipes Offices 1.(1540)19 Theysemed to “ 
wellconsoyenced men. 1631 Baxter/^. Bapt, 106 Any 
conscienced Chnsuan. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
SJ^s. Char. x. 237 He is light-moraled, loose-conscienced. 

Conscienceless (kp-njensles), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of conscience, conscientious 
scruples, or moral sense ) characterized by habitual 
disregard of conscience or of moral law. 

=3 Whan I was yonge, I 
was fulle resales. .And amonge other conscienceles, 2383 
'’‘•<1*537) 54 As did the Judges oT 
ausanna, and as many consciencelesse men in these dayes 
doe. as 6 oo Hooker Eccl. Pol vii. xxiv. 4 ^ Conscienceless 
patrons. 2606 Bp. Hall Medtt, ii. § 77 Riches 
* 5 °,'“ f seldom hardly, to the 

conscienceless. 2882 A. M. Fairbmkk Stud, Life Christ 
A seared and conscienceless rufiSan. 

D. iransfa of actions, etc, 

Allen Admon. 24 By which Machivelian, godlesse. 

Luther Ep. Ded. 3 A lust punishment . . for their conscience- 


lesse liuing. 2883 American VII. 187 The stigma of con- 
scienceless policy. 

Hence Co-nsclencelessly adv., Co'UBolence- 
lessuess. 

nx6o3 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 694 So 
securely and consciencelesly to pas.se by the least of (?ods 
commandements, 2882 Spectator 22 Apr. 522 [It] shows 
the..conscienceleSbness of the Secret Committee. 

+ Co’nsoiencely, Ohs,—^, [f. Conscience 
+ -Lt2.] = CONSCIENTIODSLY. 

1476 Poston Lett. No. 780 III. 167 As wele and as ryght- 
fuliy and as consciensly as I can for both the partyes. 
Conscient (kpmpent), a. {sb.) Now rare or 
Obs. [ad, L. conscient-em, pr. pple. of conscTre to 
be conscious. Also in F. ( 19 th c.).] Conscious. 

2603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xviii. § 12 A.s if he were con- 
sciente to himselfe that he had played his parte wel. 1881 
J. Darrell in Argosy XXXII. 200 With a morbid cun- 
ning only half-conscient of its own motives. 

D. as sb. A conscious being. 

2768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1832) II. 459, I may believe 
myself a conscient, not a consciousness, .nor a perceptivity, 
but a perceptive spirit. 

Hence •f Co'nscieutly adv. Obs, 

2626 Lane Sqr.’s Tale 208 And that the traiter conscient- 
lie shall feele. 

t Couscie’utial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. con- 
scientia conscience + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
conscience. 

*633 T- Adams Exp. a Peter ii. 19 Now liberty is fourfold, 
corporal, consciential, spiritual, and .sensual. 

+ Conscie’utioual, a. Obs. rare. ? 

2652 Q/KMVC. Magastrom. 203 Let it lestffrom their own 
confession) a conscientionall, accidental! event. 
Couscieutions (kpnji,e'nj 3 s), a. [ad, F. con- 
scientieux (i 6 th c. in Littre), med.L. conscientids- 
us, f. conscientia\ see -ous.] 

1. Of persons : Obedient or loyal to conscience ; 
habitually governed by a sense of duly ; scrupu- 
lous. 


1621 Cotgr., Conseieniiettx, conscientious, .of a good con- 
suence, full of conscience. 2633 Fuller CA. //if/, v. i. § 13 
[He]_had found, .many Lay-men as consciencious as Clergy- 
men in discharging this Trust. 2743 De Foe's Eng. Trades- 
man (1841) I. vii. 33 A conscientious tradesman. 2882 Miss 
BRAnooN Mnt. Royal I, iii. 78 He is a conscientious person, 
and knows his duty. 

2. Of conduct, etc. : Of or pertaining to con- 
science ; done according to conscience, scmpulous. 

a 2632 Donne Serm. x. ipi D, Of those that goe with out 
those Conscientiouse Deliberations. 2736 Butler Anal. 
!• VU;, Wks. 1874 I. 240 To live in the conscientious practice 
of all that is good. 2830 Kingsley .< 4 //. Locke i, She be- 
came a Bimtist from conscientious scruples. 1878 R. Simp- 
son Sch, Shaks. 1 . 74 The Archbishop returned his easy 
insolence with a. .conscientious purpose of revenge. 

t b- Constituting a matter of conscience, bind- 
ing on the conscience. Obs. rare. 

*636 Blunt Voy, Levant (ed. 2) loi The Authors of Super- 
stition when they finde Customes very usefull . . plant them 
amongst their other Ceremonies, and make them conscien- 
tious. 

fS. Conscious {of). Obs. 

2648 Fairfax Remonsirunce 36 Either not bound, or not 
cras^ntious of his bonds. 2634 Whitlock Zootomia 141 
(guilty and consciencious to himselfe of Refu- 
tability). a 2656 Bp. Hall Tracts (1677) 181 He that is 
conscientious of his sin. 




w vMB vAwu uAw UBxy (Kpnj ii e nj asu ) , 
prec, + -ly 2 ,] In a conscientious manner; m 
accordance with one’s sense of duty ; scrupulously. 

«x66o Hammond JVks, II. 181 (R.) Conscientiously obliged 
not to take it into his own hands, a 1716 South Q.), Sin 
does not therefore cease to be sin, because a man com- 
conscientiously. 1874 Parker Coth. Archit. i. 
HI. 98 The eart end . . was carefully and conscientiously 
rMlored . . ^ G. G. Scott. x8fo Howells in Longm. 
Mag, I. 4S_The village is conscientiously clean. 

Conscientiousness (k^nfiicnjasnes). [f. as 

prec. + -NESS,] 

1. The quality of being conscientious; loyalty 
to conscience. 

One of the faculties to which phrenologists have allotted a 
special organ or region of the brain, held to produce the 
sentiment of obligation, duty, justice, and injustice. 

Donne in Selections (iB^o) ao/^■ Is fiaud, and cir- 
cumvention so sure a way, of attaining God's blessings, as 
mdustry and conscientiousness is ? 1651 Baxter In/. Bapt. 
139 Any other Protestant that hath any profession of Con- 
scientiousness. 2828 CooMBE Constit.Man ii. § 4 Conscien- 
nousness stands in the midway between self and other 
individuals. _ x8^ Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art Add. 206 A 
Steady conscientiousness which seeks to do its duty wher- 
ever It may be placed, 
t b. Const, of. Ohs, 

*65^ Whitlock Zootomia 279 Constancy of Faith, and 
conscienciousnesse of Duty. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. in. 
xxvH, (1723) 246 What an early Conscienciousness [I had] of 
approving my self to [God], 

t2. = Consciousness 2 . Obs. rare. 

Gataker Disc, Apol. 9 Who hazards the loss of being 
reputed. a_ good man, that he might not loose the realitie, 
and conscientiousness of it. 

Conscionable (kfi-n/anab’l), a. Now app. 
Obs., but ci. Unconboionable. [Found with its 
expounds, and Conscioned, in first half of i 6 th c. 
These, with Conscionless, appear to be popular 
formations from conscion^ taken as a singular of 
conscten-ce (see note to the latter) -l- -able: cf. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. 


fashion-aile. (See F. Hall Engl. Adjectives in 
-able, 1877, 65.)] 

*t*l. Having a conscience ( = Conscioned), as in 
tender-conscionable ; having a good conscience ; 
governed by conscience ; conscientious, scrupulous. 

3tS49 Latimer stA Serm, bef. Edw. VI. (Arb.) 14s There 
were.. in both houses, a greate manye learned men, con- 
scionable men, wyse men. 1552 Huloet, Conscionanle or 
hauynge a good conscience, religiosus. Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. II. 53 Conscionable in their dealings as well toward 
the poore as toward the rich. 1604 Shaks. Ot/t. 11. i. 243. 
1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 240 True hearted to God, and 
conscionable in their ways. _ 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 
313 Tender conscionable Christians. lyoS MRS. Centlivrb 
Busie Body iii. iv. You and my most conscionable Guaidian 
here, .plotted and agreed, to chouse a . . Gentleman, out of 
a Hundred Found. 

fb. Having conscience of, conscientiously re- 
gardful or observant of. Obs. 

1641 Hinde y. Bruen xvi. 52 Conscionable of that one 
thing which is needfull, with Mary. 1655 Cougds Comm. 
Heb. Life, He was iii speciall manner conscionable of the 
Lords day. 

f c. In bad sense ; Over-scrupulous, Obs. 
i6z8 Bp. Hall Contempt. O. T. iv. 1, The same Devil . . 
speaks still in our scoffers, and calls Religion Hypocrisie, 
conscionable care, singularity, 

2 . Of actions, etc. : Showing regard for, or con- 
formable to, conscience ; conscientious, scrupulous. 

jgBa BcttTLEV Mon, Matromsva. 268 Conscionable obe- 
dience toward.s me. 1642 Rogers Heutman 384 Conscion- 
able di.scliarge of the taske imposed upon us. 1672 Marvell 
Eeh. Trattsp. 1. 113 Truly a very fair and conscionable 
Reckoning 1 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. v, xvti. (185a) 
235 Yielding more hearty and conscionable obedience to 
civil magistrates. 

+ 3 . Oforbelongingto conscience orequity. Obs~'^ 

167a CmuelVs fnier/r., Court of Requests . . is a Court of 
Equity, of the same nature with the Chancerj', but inferior 
to it, bein^ principally instituted for the help of such Peti- 
tioners as m conscionable cases deal by Supplication with 
his Majesty. 

tb. Equitable, just. Obs.~^ 

i66x Bramhall fust Viud. iv. 60 To justifie their pre- 
tended title, or to render them , . lawful and conscionable 
pcssessours. 

Co'nacioxiableness. ? Obs. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] Conscientiousness, scrupulousness; equity, 
reasonableness. 

i6x4_ Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1617) 477 Of faith.. joy, 
consciouablenesse. X64X ' Smectvmnuus ’ Aiisw. § 16 (1633) 
^ Witnesse their coiLscionablenesse in managing their 
Charges. 1730-6 Bailev (folio), Cojtscionableuess, knowing 
within oneself. 1755 Johnson, Conseiombleness, equity, 
reasonableness. 

Couscionably (kp-njonabli), adv. ? Obs. [f. 

as prec. 

1 1. Conscientiously, according to conscience ; 
with conscientious or scrupulous care. Obs. 

x35a Huloet, Conscionably, or with a good conscience, 
religiose. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 393 Who could more 
eloquently or conscionably note the disparities and differ- 
ences 7 i6xs W. Lawson Orch. Card. in. i. (1668) 2 Such 
a Gaidener as will conscionably . . travel in your Orchard. 
x68s Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xiv. g How conscion- 
ably should bad Oaths be avoided, and good ones kept ! 

2 . Reasonably, fairly, moderately. ? Obs. 
x6o4 Dekker Honest IVh. i. Wks. 1873 II. xg Cast. Well, 
how doe you rate it? Cand. Very conscionably, i8,f._a yard. 
c i6xx Chapman Iliad 1. Comm, (1837) 24 , 1 must conscionably 
make congression with such os have diminished, mangled, 
and maimed, my. . author. 1677 Littleton Lai. Diet., Con- 
scionably, or reasonably, ssque, justi, ex xqiio ^ bom. 

Conscionary, erron. form of Concionaby. 
t Co'nscioned, ppl. a. Obs. [See Conscion- 
able and -ED.] = CONSOIENCED. 

1S4X Act 33 Hen, VIII, c. 16. § i Couetous and euill con- 
scioned persons. 1594 West Symbol, ii. Chancerie § 142 
Corrupt conscioned persons. 2627 R. Ferkot Tithes 56 
More daintie eared than tender conscioned. 

t Co'nscionless, a. Obs. [See prec. and 
-LESS.] = Conscienceless, unconscientious. 

2607 [S. Hieron] De/cttce r. 134 More bold, because. , 
more consciqnles. 16x7 — Whs. II. 237 Their conscionlesse 
vse of the things which God hath meosuied to them. 

Conscious (kpmjas), a. [f. L. consci-us know- 
ing something with others, knowing in oneself, 
privy to, conscious + -ova. L, consci-us f. con- 
together -b sci- knowing, as in scire to know : cf. 
nescius unknowing, prsescius foreknowing. There 
is no such word in F., which uses conscient in 
some of the senses (as did also Bacon) ; but It, 
has conscio privy, accessary, guilty, from i6th c.] 

1 1 . Knowing, or sharing the knowledge of any- 
thing, together with another; privy to anything with 
another, Obs. [With quot. 1651, cf. L. alicui 
alictijus rei cottscius.'] 

1652 Hobbes Leuiath. 1. vii. 31 Where two, or more men, 
know of one and the same fact, they are said to be Con- 
scious of it one to another. 1664 South Sert/i. (1823) I. 394 
Nothing is to be concealed from the other self. To be a 
&mnd and to be conscious are terms equivalent. 

2 . Attributed to inanimate things as privy 
to, sharing in, or witnesses of human actions or 
secrets. Chiefly poet. 

^(The earliest recorded use— the word being one of those 
ridiculed by Ben Jonson. Frequent in the LAtin poets: 
with 1667, cf. Ovid ‘quorum non conscia sola est’.) 


1601 B. JoNSON Poetaster i. Wks. (Rtidg.) 130/1 With 
oath klagnidcates his merit ; and bespawls The conscious 
time with humourous foam. 2643 Denham CoopePs H. 277 
Thence to the Coverts, and the conscious Groves, The 
scenes of his past Triumphs and his Loves. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vi. 521 So all ere day-spring, under conscious Night, 
Secret they fin|sh’d. 2722 _Woli^ston Relig. Nat, ix. 202 
Examin the prisons of the inquisitions, the groans of which 
those walls are conscious. 1823 Southey Roderick xv. 138 
If the conscious air had caught the sound. 2856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Stonehen^'^\i&, (Bohn) 1 1 . 124 To these con- 
scious stones we two pilgrims weie alike known and near. 

3. Conscious to oneself (of anything, that, etc.) : 
having the witness of one’s own judgement or 
feelings, having the witness within oneself, know- 
ing within oneself, inwardly sensible or aware. [L. 
consents sibi alictijus rei, de aliqtta re, id esse."] 

2620 Abp. Ussher Sertti. (2622) i Being so conscious vnto 
my selfe of my great weakenesse, 1623 Bacon Ess., Praise 
(Arb.) 353 Wheiin a Man is Conscious [MS. and ed. 26x2 
conscient] to himselfe, that he is most Defectiue. x6go Locke 
Hum, Und. 11. i. If they say, That a Man is always conscious 
to himself of thinking. 2722 De Foe Plague (1734) 43 Their 
own Medicines, which they must needs be conscious to 
themselves, wet e good for nothing. 2779 Burke Corr. (1844) 
II. 303 If I were not conscious to myself of having done 
every thing in my power, to warn the nation. 

4. Hence, in same sense, without to oneself. 

263a blASSiNCER Maid of Hon. iv. v, A pardon. Sir 1 
Till I am conscious of an offence, 1 will not wrong my 
innocence to beg one. 2667 Milton P. L. 11. 429 Satan . . 
with Monarchal pride Conscious of highest worth, unmov'd 
thus spake. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, i. iL 69, I am 
easily conscious that I have omitted many things. 2732 
Johnson Rambler No. 233 r 3 We are secretly conscious 
of defects and vices whim we hope to conceal from the 
publick eye. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, App. iJL 448 
A proof how conscious they were of their own unfitness. 2848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 63 He must have been conscious 
that, though he thought adultery sinful, he wasan adulterer. 

"t* b. Having guilty knowledge {of anything) ; 
absol. inwardly sensible of wrong-doing, guilty. 

2632 Gaule Magasirom. 374 Fergamius accuses many 
thousands as conscious of the same arts. 1636 H. More 
Autid. Ath. 111. iv. (1712) 97 She being conscious, did of her 
own accord . . make confession of her wickedness. 2638 
FiiiLLiPS, Conscious, inwardly guilty, privy to ones self of 
any fault or errour. 2738 Wesley Psalms civ. pt. 3. vi. 
The conscious Ravagers return. 2827 Kedle Chr, V, 4 
Lent xi. 4 What time, with sweet forgiving cheer. He called 
his conscious brethren near. 

+ 6. Conscious to (a thing) : sharing in the 
knowledge of, having cognizance of, being a wit- 
ness to ; mentally alive or awake lo ; in a bad 
sense, privy to. [L. consents alicui rei.l Obs. 

2632 T. May tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mindes 11. 33 Many, con- 
scious to their owne weaknesse, doe endeavour, etc. a 2649 
Drumm. of Hawtii. Fam. Ep. Wks. (1721) 143, I who am 
conscious to your patience and wisdom. 2638 IJssiier A nn, 
452 'Their King was in no wise conscious to the murder. 
x 6 <ts Ray Creation 11. (1704) 434 The Mother . . is not con- 
scious to any thing that is done there, xyxo Berkeley 
Princ. Hum, Kuowl. i. § 15s That He is present and 
conscious to our innermost thoughts. 2792 Duchess of 
York I. V, Truly conscious to the demerits of this work. 
2828 C. Wordsworth C/t«w. I, 232 His Wife ‘being con- 
scious ’ to the transaction. 

6. Having internal perception or consciousness : 
Q,. of a. fact. 

2632 Baxter Df , Bapt, 3x3 So much you seem to be con- 
scious of in saying it was your meaning. 2692 Bentley 
Serm. (J.), Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conscious of its own existence. _ a 1700 'Dm'OB.N Sigism. ^ 
Guise, 720 Tancred . .Who, conscious of the occasion, feared 
the event. 2841^ D’Israeu Amen. Lit. (1867) 654 Lord 
Bacon was conscious of the slow progress of tiuth. 1873 
Jevons j 1 /f««j'(i 878 ) 179 An importance .. of which even 
Americans are barely conscious. 

lb. (in Fhilos.) of one’s sensations, feelings, 
thoughts, etc. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. i. § 21 To be happy or miserable 
without being conscious of it, seems to me utterly incon- 
sistent and impossible. 176a Kamls Elem, Crit, i. (28^3) 19 
A man, while awake, is conscious of a continued tram of 
peremtion and ideas passing through the mind. 2863 E. 
V. Neale Anal, Th, ^ Nat. 203 We must conclude con- 
sciousness to belong to thought as thought. In other words 
thought is conscious of itself. 2864 Bowen L^ic x. 317, I 
am conscious, either at once or in succession, ofjoy or pain, 
of a thought, reminiscence, or volition, of a sensation of 
hunger, coldness, &c. 

c. f external objects, poet, 

X7X2-X4 Fofe Rape Lock iii. xi6 Some o’er her lap their 
careful plumes display'd Tronbling, and conscious of the 
rich brocade. x8ai Shelley Ginevra 18 And of the gold 
and jewels glittering there She scarce felt consdous. 2864 
Tennyson Aylmer's Field 336 Slowly and conscious of the 
rageful eye That watch'd him. .Went Leolin. 

d. With stibord. cl. 

1694 Bubthogge Eis, Reason 4 If a person had^never seen 
but one tiling, .he could not he sensible or conscious he did 
see it, 2737WHISTON Josephud Hist. ii. xix. § 7 Cestius was 
not conscious . . how the beaeged despaired. 2^42 Fope 
Dutu. IV. 601 Nobly conscious, Princes are but things Bom 
for Fiist Ministers, as Slaves for Kings. 1784 Cowper Task 
1. 136 How oft . ■ we have borne The ruffling wind, scarce 
conscious that it blew. 1878 Morley Diderot 1 . 140 He was 
profoundly conscious that the mere accumulation of know- 
ledge, .would take men a very short way. 

e. absol. Knowing, witting, well aware, poet. 

1704 Fofe Windsor For. 90 The forests wonder'd at th’ 

unusual grain. And secret transport touch'd the conscious 
swain. 18x9 Shelley Cenci l L 73 , 1 may speak Alike to 
you and my owa conscious heart. 


7 . Endowed with the faculty of consciouBness ; 
characterized by the presence of consciousness. 
Said of persons and their attributes. 

272^ Watts Logic i, ii. § 2 Among substances some are 
thinking or conscious beings, or have a power of thought, 
such as the mind of man, God, angels. 1773 Harris Philos. 
Arrangem. (2841) 318 With a power which appears almost 
a conscious one. 2876 Mozley Univ. Setm. xvi. 264 
Man. .as a conscious being, conscious of himself, and con- 
scious of others around him. 2883 W. L. Davidson Logic 
of DeJin, 138 Feeling and Volition are conscious elements 
no less than Intellect. 

b. Having one’s mental faculties actually in an 
active and waiting state. See Consoiousnebs 6. 

2841 Lytton Nt. ij- Morn. v. xxi, And when at last he was 
conscious. 1880 T. Holmes Syst, Surg. (2883) I. 503 The 
sister reported that he had become conscious, having recog- 
nized her and called her by name. 

8. Aware of what one is doing or intending to 
do ; having a puipose and intention in one’s ac- 
tions. Said of agents and their actions, etc. 

x86o Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. vi. (ed. 5) 323 A.. se- 
quence . .which few will attribute to an apt coincidence or to 
a conscious design. x88o L. Stephen Pope ii. 25 Froe was 
from the fiist a conscious and deliberate artist. 2882 Farrar 
Early Chr. I. 130 That St. Peter has here been the con- 
scious or unconscious borrower may be regarded as certain. 

9 . Having one’s thoughts and attention unduly 
centred in one’s own jjtrsonality ; and hence, apt 
to imagine that one is the object of observation by 
others ; SELr-coNSCioua. Of personal bearing, 
actions, etc. : Displaying such preoccupation. 

[x7xa-i4 Pope Rape Lock i. 79 Some nymphs there are, 
too conscious of their face.] 2728 — Dune. ii. 6 The proud 
Parnassian sneer. The conscious simper, and the jealous 
leer. Mix on his look. 2827 Carlyle Richter Misc. (1869) 
II He moves about with a conscious air. x868 Bain Ment, 

^ Mor. Sc. App. 93 When a person is said to be morbidly 
or excessively conscious, theie is indicated an excessive at- 
tention to the feelings and the thoughts, and a slender 
amount of occupation with outward things. 

10 . transf Of things : a. Objective or present 
to consciousness ; known to oneself, felt, sensible, 
b. Aware of itself, aware of its own existence. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 801 They . . howle and gnaw My 
Bowels, their lepast; then bursting forth Afresh with con- 
scious terrours vex me round. 2712 Steele Spect. No, 4 r 6 
She knows she is handsom, but she knows she is g^od. 
Conscious Beauty adorned with conscious Virtue! 2766 
Goldsm. Vicar IV. xxxi. His face became pale with con- 
scious guilt. xSiS Hazlitt Eng. Poets i. (1870) 11 Know- 
ledge is consdous power. 2833 I, Taylor I’auat. vi. 17B 
The conscious indistinctness of the grounds on which it 
demands submission. 2877 Mozlly Univ, Serm, iv, 83 
Truth . . gives conscious rank to its possessois. 

■j*!!. Having a conscience; conscientious, rare, 
1634 CoKAiNE Diaiiea 90 One of the most worthy and 
consciousest Princes that belonged to the service of the 
Crown. 

Consciously (kp-njhsli), adv. [f. prcc. + -i»y2,] 

In a conscious manner. 

i6go Locke Hum. Und. 11, xxvii. (R.) The same thinking 
thing would be always consciously present, xvog Sieeli; 
Toiler No. 49 F 3 [They] often consciously and knowingly 
embiace where they are mutually indifferent, x8x6 Shellly 
Alaslor 14 If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast I con- 
sciou.sly have injured. 1881 Seeley in Macm. Mag, XLV. 
51 Directly or indirectly, consclouiily or unconsciously, we 
base our political opinions upon history. 

Consciousness (k^j-nJasnOs). [f, as prec. + 

-ness.] 

f 1 . Joint or mutual knowledge. Obs, rate. 

1681 Whole Duty Nations 49 Consciousness, or mutual 
knowledg of jpersons and their worship. 

2 . (Also in eaily use, consciousness to oneself) 
Internal knowledge or conviction ; knowledge as 
to whidi one has the testimony within oneself; 
esp, of one’s own innocence, guilt, deficiencies, etc. 
Cf. CoKsoroua 3. 

1632 Massinger Maid of Hon, i. ii, The consciousness of 
mine own wants. 16 . Locke (J.), Had not their conscious- 
ness to themselves of their ignorance . . kept them from so 
idle an attempt. <2x744 Pope iJ.), An honest mind is not 
in the power of a dishonest : to break its peace, theie must 
be some guilt or consciousness. 1770 yunius Lett, xxxix. 
198 There is. .a palpable consciousne.ss of guilt, i860 Mac- 
aulay Biog, (1867) XI Bentley . . was supported by the con- 
sciousness of an immeasurable superiority. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 7 Happy in the consciousness of a well- 
spent life. 

3 . The state or fact of being menially conscious 
or aware ^anything. Cf. Conscious 6 . 

2746-7 Hf.rvev Medit. (1818)213 Let it.. become one with 
the very consciousness of my existence 1 1776 Adam SsnTH 
IV. N. I. xi. (1869) 1 . 164 The anxiety of the proprietors . . 
seems . . to indicate a consciousness . . that this species of cul- 
tivation is .. more profitable than any other. 2863 Fr. A. 
YLh-wavc Resid. in Georgia a It is only to the consciousness 
of these evils that knowledge and reflection awaken him. 
2864 Lewes Hist, Philos, ll. 142 The consciousness of my 
existence is to me the assurance of my existence. 1883 G. 
IjUatuEbb^ FUm II. x8 For a few moments he lost the 
consciousness of why he was miserable. 

4 . Philos. The state or faculty of being conscious, 
as a condition and concomitant of all thought, 
feeling, and volition ; ‘ the recognition by the think- 
ing subject of its own acts or affections ’ (Ham- 
ilton). 

1678 CuDWOHTH Intell. Syst. (1837) 1 . 93 Neither can life 
and cogitation, sense and consciousness . . ever result from 
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magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions. i6go Locke Hum. 
C'mi It. i. § 19 Consciousness is the perception of what 
passes in a Man’s own mind. 1707 S. QiMxx.vtd Defatse 

S ConKiousness, in the most strict and exact Sense of 
the Word, signifies . . the Refiex Act by wM(± I know that 
I chink, and that toy 7*houghts and Actions are my own 
and not Anothers. 1785 Rtio Ini. Poioers i. i, Conscious- 
ness is a word used by Philosophers, to signify that im- 
mediate knowledge which we have of our present thoughts 
and pulses, and, in general, of all the present opera- 
tions of our minds. 1843 Sir W. Hamilton in Keifls 
Jl%. Note B (1872) 8io/t Consciousness is a knowledge 
solely of what is now and here present to the mind. It is 
therefore only intuitive, and its objects exclusively pre- 
sentative. /Mif. 929. 1866 HuxLEVjP/m.viii. 210 We class 
seimtiou along with emotions, and volitions, and thoughts, 
under the common head of states cf consciousness. But 
what consciousness is, we know not ; and how it is that 
anything » remarkable as_a state of consdousness comes 
about as the result of irritaUng nervous tissue, is just as un- 
acrauntable as the appearance of the Djin when Aladdin 
*^bbw his lamp, or as any other ultimate fact of nature, 
iSyi atM pmotions 4- Will (ed. 3^ 539. 

b. (with a and fil.) State of consciousness. 

*8oS WoRDSw. Prelude ni. 126 From strict analogies by 
thought supplied Or consciousnesses not to be subdued. 1813 
J. C. Hobhouse Jmirttey 11813) 627 A female, .quite dumb, 
nearly deaf, and possessed of no one consciousness belong- 
mg to humani^. a 1853 Robertson Sertn, Ser. ui. iv. 53 
His [B^n's] will is not his affections, neither are his affec- 
tions his thoughts . . They are separate consciousnesses, 
living consciousnesses. JS70 Huxley Zaj>Sepw. (18711 327 
Whatever our marble may be in itself, all that we can know 
of It IS under the shape of a bundle of our own conscious- 
nesses. 

6. The totality of the impressions, thoughts, and 
feelings, which make up a person’s conscious 
being. In pi. « Conscious personalities. 

1690 Locke / fwii*. Und. 11, xxvii, (1695) 183 If the same 
consciousness can be transferred from one thinking Sub- 
stance to another, it will be possible that two thinking Sub- 
stances My make but one Person. 1708 Brit. A^Uo No. 
20. 2/1 Ihose many Consciousnesses must be as the Con- 
stituent Farts of tnat one Individunl Consciousness. i8oj 
WORDSW. Prelude u. 32 Musing on them, often do I seem 
Tko TOi^ousnesse.s, conscious of myself, And of some 
other Being, 1877 E. R. Conder Bus. Faith ii. oi From 
our innermost consciousness, a voice is heard, clothed with 
natwe authority, . • I feel. I think. I will. I am.' 

b. Limited by a qualifying epithet to a special 
field, as the mi7;'’a/or religious consciousness, 

1863 Mary Howitt F, Bremeds Greece II. xvi. 157 The 
commencement of a momi consciousness. x 84 H. Spencer 

Ctnie XVe r Unlike the ordinary consciousness, the 
religuM consciousness is concerned with that which Ues 
beyond the^sphere of sense. 

0. Attiibated as a collective faculty to an aggre- 
pte of men, a people, etc., so far as they think or 
feel m common, 

*837 Ht. Martineau Soe. Atner, III. ig8 While few can 
be round to agree even upon matters of so-called universal 
consciousness. GaoTE/'&fo Pref. (1875) 7 Such intel- 
broke loose from the common consciousness of the 
vrarid around them. 1878 E. White Life in Christ 1. viii. 
The religious consciousness of the age. 

o. The State of being conscious, regarded as the 
normal condition of healthy waking life. 

183^ Dickens Pickta. xxi, When the fever left him, and 
wnseiousness returned, he awoke to find himself ricll and 

^ Agp. 93 In one class of 

(popular] applications, consciousness is mental life, as op- 
posed to torpor or msensibiUty; the loss of consciousness is 
mental extinctwn for Ae time. 1885 W, L. Davidson Logic 
ojOcfiiL 136 The minds wakeful activity is consciousness 
— consciousnem as opposed to dormancy, dreamless sleep, 
swooD, insensibLlity* 

7. JDotibk ctmsciotisness ; see qnot. 

^°tfble consciousness, a condition 
which has been described as a double personality, showing 
rilolIShf separate and independent trains of 

SSdWduar capabilities in the 

tConsci’ssion. Ohs.-^ [ad. L. 

em, n. of action f, conscindere to tear in pieces,! 

A cutting or paring’ (Blount Glossogr, i6c6] 
tConscrssTire, Oh.~o [ad. L. *conicissilra 
a put or cleft, f. consciiuiSre : see prec. (but for 
tins concTsilra is now read in Pliny).] ‘A gash 
1656)^* ^ renting in a place’ (Blount Glorngr. 

+ Consciuncle. ^ uonce-^d, [humorous dim. of 
conscience, after L. diminutives in -unculus, ~unculai\ 

A minute or hair-splitting conscience, 

HKCK^AbF. Williattis 1. 66 Rubrics.. filled with 
pun^ilios not for consciences, but for consduncles. 

T Conserve. Ohs. [Erron. spelling for concive. 

It. concive^ L. concfvis.J Fellow-citizen 
*579 Lvly Fujihues (Arb.) 198 We shal ther , . see . . more 
g^lant courtiers, more godly consciues. 

vonsenbe (kpnskrai’b), z). [ad. L, conserTh- 
ere to enter in a list, enroll, draw up, prescribe, 
f. con- together + scrJhlre to write ; in sense 4. 
corresponding to Coa’SCBIPition 4.] 
fl. lraw. To enroll, levy (an army) ; to enlist 
(a soldier). Ohs. 

j** 281 When this armie . . was con- 

t A To enroll as a Koman senator. Ohs, rare. 


1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 13S If a Plebeian 
happen’d to be conscrib’d he and his Posterity became 
Patricians. 

1 3 . To circumscribe, to limit. Ohs. 

1613 Heywood Silver Age v. Wks. 1874 III. 162 The 
Fates, by whom your powers are all conscribed, Pronounce 
this doom. x6za Calus Slat. Seu/ers (1647) 105 A Mart, 
Fair pr Market.. although, they be conscribed to place and 
circuit. 1704 Harris Lex. Techn., Conscribed, the same 
with Circumscribed. 

4 . To enlist for the army by Consobiption, q.v, ; 
to enlist compulsorily. Also irons/. 

xSao Edin. Rev. XXXIV. 418 Government . . cannot con- 
senbe readers. _ i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. 
cviii. 24 ‘We will not be conscribed, to be shot like dogs’ — 
was what I heard from French youth. 1887 Spectator 
18 June S18/2 Ghilzaies forcibly conscribed by the Ameer. 
Hence Conscri'bed ppl. a. 

1654 R. CoDRiNGTON tr. Hist. Ivsiine 89 With this con- 
scribed Army composed of the outcasts of man. 

Conscript (kp'nskripf), a. and sb. [ad. L. con- 
serTpt-us, pa. pple. of conscnbSre : see prec.] 

^ A. adj. ^ 1 . Enrolled or elected a senator. In 
pi. Conscript fathers, f fathers conscj-ipt \L,.patres 
conscripii, properly patres, conscripti, i.e. pat res 
et conscripti fathers and elect] : a collective title 
by which the Roman senators were addressed; 
used also as a title by the Venetian senate. 

«*S33 Ld. Berners Gobi. Bk. M._ Aurel. xi. (R.), He 
sayed these wordes, O fathers conscripte, 0 happie people, 
160S B. JoNSON Sejanus m. L Wks. (Rtidg.) 150/1 Fathers 
conscript, may this our present meeting 'Turn fair andfortu. 
nate to the conunon-wealth. 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch 
(1S79) !• 37/* At first . . they were called' Fathers only ; but 
afterwards, when more were enroled in their body. Con- 
script Fathers. iSao Bvron Mar. Fal, v. L 306 Say, con- 
script fathers, shall she be admitted! [See iVn/e.] 

D. Applied allusively to senators, legislators, or 
thc^ administrative council of a nation, munici- 
pality, etc. ; rarely in sing. 

xjvjk. Hamilton New Acc. E. Indies II. xxxiii. 12 The 
conscript Fathers of the Colony disagree in many Points, . 
yet they all agree in oppressing Strangers. Carlyle 
Heroa (18581 341 Eltot, Hampden, Pym, nay Ludlow, 
Hutchinson, Vane, .political Conscript Fathers. 1880 Dis- 
^ELi Eiuiyut. XXX, Hainault House had been raised by a 
British peer, .the locality was no longer sufficiently refined 
for a conscript father. 

f 2 . Inscribed in common or identically, rare—"^, 

1679 Harby Key_ Script. 11. 44 That 144000 in chap. 7. 
sealed, were not this 144000 in chap. 14. conscript, or having 
tM Name of God written in thmr Fore-heads, 
o. Enrolled or formed by conscription, as a 
soldier, or an army. 

1833 Southey Hist. Peuvu. Warl. 499 Three conscript 
lads ..of the sixty-sixth regiment. i88x Times Apr. xxk 
An enlisting army must always be more difficult to keep 
up than a conscript army. 1B83 Gd. Words 318 With the 
a&swtance m conscript negroes brought down the Nile. 

5. so. [F.conscriiil A miliftiry recruit obtained 
by conscription; one compulsorily enlisted for 
military or naval service, 

1800 Ann. Reg. as The general levy of 200,000 Conscripts 
[in 1799]. 1814 Wellington in Gurw. Eisp. XI. 589 The 
ronscnpts desert in all directions. 1868 I^eeman Norm. 
CoKf. (1876) II. ix. 323 Were these captives dealt with as 
conscripts or galley-slaves ? 

Conscript (kpnskri'pt), ©. [f. CoNSCBiPT a. 

Of ppl. stem of L. conscrihire. It appears to have 
originated duiing the U. S. Ciril War of 1860-65.] 
trans. To compel to military service by conscrip- 
taon; to enlist compulsorily; = Consobibe 4. 
Hence Conaori'pted^/. a, 

*865 W. Whitman Specimen DaysiySm 62 He was first 
conscripted for two years. x88o Atlantic Monthly July 22. 

1 had been conscripted and forced into the army. 1887 
spectator 18 June 824/2 The conscripted soldiers are always 
ready for a mutiny. 1889 Pall Mall G. 23 Apr. 2/3 If we 
must conscript and train our youth, .in great camps. 

Conscription (k^skri-p/an). [ad. L. con- 
scription-em drawing up in writing, composing, 
a composition, a levying of troops, n. of action 
Irom conscrihire to Consobibe,] 

1 1 . Writing clown together, putting in writing. 

ro6iif vii. x6 And the chwtre taken, thet 
maden the consenpetoun [1388 writyng togidere] of the 
Leg. 33374 ThJ L^ke had.! 

^ wrytyng of his doctryne, 

T Conjoint Signature. Ohs. rare-\ 
x6xs T. Adams Blade Devil 4 They signe not . . in their 
owiie particular and singular names, but require the con- 
sOTPtion and evident consent of their Counsell, 
to. Enrolment or enlistment (of soldiers). Ohs. 
x^ VFolsey in Burnet Hist. Ref. I. App. iil xxiii 6« 
'"“J® ‘“'H'"’ of victual, towardn’eS 

or appearance of such thin? 

1^6 Blount C&jMgn, Conscription, an enrolling. 

. • compulsory enlistment of men for 

military (or naval) service ; esp. where the liability 
to serve js le^lly established ; an application of 
tms method of obtaining recruits, 

Fra?i!ir connexion with a law of the 

French Republic, 5 Sept. 1798, which provided that tJip 

compulsorily obtained 

army ^ ’’® liable to'^serve in the 

mmn'. i» become a general term for methods of 

compulsory enlistment; but, technically, as distinguished 
from universal militaty service, it implies the enroC g 


lot of a fixed number of those liable to service, with the 
option given of procuring a substitute. 

x8oo Weejvis Washington xvi. (1B77) 236 Our persons 
have been free from the impressments and conscriptions. 
1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 3^2 The Conscription of 1813 has 
furnished 160,000 men. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. 480 
The Africans . , were subject to taxes and to a conscription 
of their youth to serve as soldiers. 1862 Lo. Brougham 
Brit. Const. XX. 391 Conscription is to one man personal 
service, Co another the payment of a tax. 187S Morley 
Diderot 1. 20S Feasants turned lackeys to escape the con- 
scription, just as in our own days they turn priests. 

attrib. 1863 Illnst. Loud. News XLIl. 551/1 The Federal 
Government intends to commence the enforcement of the 
Conscription Act at once. 

Jig. 18x4 Q. Rev. XL 96 The conscription of ancient and 
vulgar terms to the service of poetry. 

D. The body of conscripts collectively, 

1833 Southey Hist. Penius. War 1 . 115 General Clarke 
. . advised that the conscription for the year 1809 should be 
called out. 

Conscri’ptional, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
belonging to conscription. 

1809 Paper in Ann. Reg. 783/2 The following , . is 
the piecise state of the coiibcriptional force of Fiance. 

Conseale, obs. form of Conceal. 

Consecrate (k^i’nsfkrfiit), ppl. a. Also 4-5 
consecrat. [ad. L. conseerdt-us, pa. pple. of L. 
comeerdre : see next] 

1. = Consecrated, a. pa. pple. 

CX386 Chaucer T. 27 Loo Sampson, which, .was 

to god almyghty consecrat. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, 
A ryche image.. That.. To myghty loue. .Yhalowed was, 
and also consecrat. xSSx Robinson tr. Mords Utop. ii. 
(Arb.) 151 Which.. was dedicate and consecrate to god. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xx. § 3. 372 He is a Nazarite, a 
person consecrate to God. 1791 Cowper Iliad iv. 484 Led 
to the city consecrate to Mars. 1877 Sparrow Semi, xi. 
145 What should be consecrate only to the holiest purposes, 
b. as ail/. 

*4*3 J-^s. I Kingis Q. xxxiii. The ympnis consecrat Of 
luvis use. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 228/1 Nazarien. .that 
ts as moche to say as consecrate or dene. 1383 Stanyhubst 
Mneis iii. (Arb.) 72 Of gould thow consecrat hungar. 1^3 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665J 247 Other consecrate places. 
x866 Kingsley Herew. 1. L 28 The fountain was.. perhaps 
in heathen times divine and consecrate. 

2 . In reference to the Eucharist; see Conse- 
crate V. 2. a. ZL%pa. pple. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 85 When our Lorde is 
consecrate in fourme of bread, x^op Strvpe Ann. Ref. I. 
xxii. 263 That the catholic church . - taught them to receive 
Christ s body consecrate at mass with prayers, 
b. as adj, 

1588 A. Kino tr. Cauisins’ Caiech. 85 Vnder y* least part 
of euerie consecrat hostie, Christ is all hail! giuen and 
receauit. x6^ Canterb, SelfConvic. no 'I'he consecrat 
elements are mjoined to bee eaten in the holy place. 

3 . Made sacied by associations ; hallowed. 

1669 Addr, Hopeful Yng, Gentry Eng. 69 Under so con- 
secrate custody and regard. 1875 L. Morris Ode to Free 
Rome 266 Error consecrate by time. 

Consecrate (kyns/kreio, v, [f. Consecbatb 
ppl. a., or ad. L. consecrat- ppl. stem of conseerd-re 
to dedicate, devote as sacred, deify, etc., f. con- + 
saerd-re to make sacred, dedicate, f. stem of sacer, 
sacrum, Sacbed. Cf. F. consacrer, in 14th c. also 
consecrer, Pg. consegrar, Sp. consagrar. It. con- 
saemre, the latter from a late L. *con-sacrdre.] 

1. trans. To set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to the Deity ; to dedicate solemnly to some 
sacred or religious purpose, and so give the object 
itself a character of holiness ; to make sacred or 
^oly and so fit for a religious use. Const, to, wtio. 

b._ Parriculaily applied to the episcopal dedication or hal- 
lowing of a church and a churchyard, whereby these acquire 
tne legal status of a ‘ consecrated building ’ and ‘ conse- 
crated ground’, with the special character and incidenLs 
legally attached thereto, in England and some of the 
colonies. Cf. Consecrated, Consecration. 

1460 CapgravE Chron. 71 Fabian, .ordeyned, that every 
3eie, on Schere or Maunde Thursday, the Pope schiild 
consecrate crisme. 1335 Coverdale Ex. xxxii. 29 Then 
sayde Aloses ; Consecrate youre handes this daie vnto the 
Lorde. 1333 Eden Decades 162 Suche men as he had con- 
secrated to be offered to the goddes. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. 
rot. VII. VI. § 2 The custom of the primitive church in con- 
secrating holy virgins and widows unto the service of God 
and his Church. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. ii. vii. 28 
^ ^ “n^wrated I have hallowed. 1680 Dryden 

Epitaph Sir P , Fairhorne 24 To his lamented loss for times 
to come ttis pious widow consecrates this tomb. 1843 S. Aus- 
TiN_.ffiwi.6c s Hist. Ref. II. 265 Not. .inconsistent with their 
SOTing masses for the dead and consecrating salt and water, 
w. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 768 From that time hether- 
•' By-shop that durst pre- 

®r J Chutche of the same to consecrate, a 1634 Coke 
A lbeit churches or chappels may be 
built by any of the kings subjects, .without licence, yet be- 
rore the law take knowledge of them to be churches or 
cnappeis, me bishop is to consecrate or dedicate the same. 

™ Lorr. (Surtees) II. 294 The 
Auckland Castle.. by mee latly built and con- 
*7 ^,Avlipfe ffarerg. 195 A Bishop ought not to 
ronsecrate a Church, which the Patron has built for filthy 
Gam Lucre to himself, x866 t. M. Dale Clergyman’s 
^®’^' 9S All churchj'ards mustbe con- 
seciated. Ancient churchyards are presumed to have been 
consecrated. 

2 . spec. Used as the proper word for the action 
whereby the bread and wine receive their sacra-i 
mental character in the Eucharist. 
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(Here the notion varieis according to the doctrine held as 
to the nature of the sacrament.) 

ISS3 Tindale Supper of Lorde w It is manifest that 
Christ consecrated no bread. 1548 Order 0/ Communion 8 
To prepare, blisse and consecrate so muche as will serue the 
eople. 1579 Fulkb HesMns' Parl.6-j To consecrate, is to 
alow, or to separat to an holy vse, so we grant y' bread 
and wine to be consecrated. i6tia Bk, Com. Prayer, Corn- 
munion. If the consecrated bread or wine be all .spent before 
all have communicated, the Priest ^is to consecrate more, 
1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. iii. § 16. 474/1 Zephyrinus 
. .ordained that Wine in the Sacrament should be conse> 
crated in a Vessel of Glass. 18^ Hook Ch. Diet. (ed. 7) 
347 Before we eat and drink this bread and wine which 
Christ designed to set forth the mystery of his death, to 
consecrate it and set it apart by a solemn prayer. 1885 
Catholic Diet. 311/2 The bread and the wine are consecrated 
by the words ‘ This is my body,’ ‘ This is my blood 
t b. used proleptically of the result. 
c igoo Doctr. Gd. Servaunts in s Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc. 1 3 
Syth they consecrate our God omnipotent. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 231b, How often so euer you consecrate 
my body and my blode, do it in the remembraunce of me. 
1552 Abf. Hamilton Catech. 205 He consecratis the trew 
body & blud of Jesus Christ, nocht be the vertew of ony 
mannis word, but be the vertew and powar of Gods word, 
c. absol, 

*534 More On the /’assM«_Wks. i3o£(/i Therfore was it 
[the Paschall lambe] eaten with vnleauened breade. And 
so consequentlye Christe dydde consecrate in vnleauened 
breade. 1885 Catholic Diet. ^17/1 The First General 
Council takes for granted that priests alone can consecrate. 

3. spec. Used as the proper word for the ordina- 
tion and hallowing of persons to certain offices, 
as that of bishop, king, queen, etc. 

1387 Trevisa (Rolls) VII. iis He sawe seyiit Peter 

apostel holde in his hond Edward lie sone of l^elrede. .and 
consecrat hym kyng. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. iv. (1530) 
33/2 He decreed that . . a bysshop sholde be consecrated of 
thre. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, The form of Consecrating of 
an Archbishop or Bishop. 16x7 Moryson Itin. 1. iv. 45 
Another Hill where the Counts of Holland were wont to lie 
consecrated. 1768 Blackstone Comm. TV, viii. 115 That 
if the dean and chapter refuse to elect the person named by 
the king, or any archbishop or bishop to condrm or conse- 
crate him, they shall fall within the penalties of the statutes 
of praemunire. 1837 Penny Cycl, VIII. 44/1 Coronation, 
the act of crowning or consecrating a king. 1885 Catholic 
Diet. 87/x The elect is consecrated bishop by imposition of 
hands, the tradition of staff and ring, the unction with the 
chrism, the imposition of the book of the Gospels on his 
shoulders, and other rites. 

4. Jis ^. ; also rejl. 

1600 SiiAKs. 2 Ecu. IV, IV. i. 93 (Qo.) That you should 
seal this lawless bloody book. .And consecrate commotions 
bitter edge. 1732 Law Serimts C. vi, (eJ. 3) 79 The holi- 
ness of Christianity consecrates all states and employments 
of life unto God. _ 17.. C. Wesley Hymn, ‘Lin'd, in the 
strength of grace ’ i. Myself my residue of days, I conse- 
crate to Thee, 1878 F. R. Havehgal Hymn, Take my life, 
and let it be Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

6. transf. To devote or dedicate to some pur- 
pose : often associated with l, as implying devo- 
tion to some cherished principle or pursuit. 

*555 Eden Decades 53 They had desperatly consecrated 
them .seines to death, *599 Tiiynne Auimadv. Ded. (1875) 
3, 1 will hereafter consecrate to your lykinge soome better 
labor of moore niomente, 1674 S. Vincent Gallants Acad. 
A vj, You will . . not censure me for consecrating so idle a 
Pamphlet to you. Ibid, 38 When your Noblest Gallants 
consecrate their Hours to their Mistresses. rSoj Foster 
Ess. I. iv. 56 A dusty room consecrated with religious 
solemnity to old coins. 1846 Prescott Perd. j- Is. 1. 1. 105 
His whole life was consecrated to letters, 
b. To ^propriate (tithes) to a particular church. 
1844 [see Consecration 6]. 

6. To render sacred ; to make an object of venera- 
tion or cherished regard ; to hallow, sanctify ; to 
sanction [^mod.!?. comacrer^ 

*693 SiiADWELL Volunteers iii. i, So glorious a cause as 
consecrates each sword that’s drawn for it. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. I. ix, 199 That country which had been conse- 
crated by the footsteps of their Redeemer. 1828 W. Sewell 
Oaf. Prize Ess. 45 We have consecrated this prejudice in 
our institutions and our heaits. 1858 Lingaku Anglo-Sa.v. 
Ch. I. Pref. 7 Writers, whase reputation consecrates their 
opinions. 1887 Lowell Democr. 192 Whose memories 
seem to consecrate the soul from all ignobler companion- 
ship. 

1 7. To devote or doom ipo destruction, etc.). Obs. 
.[A Latinism.] 

*589 Cooper Admon. 163 .Saint Faule doth consecrate 
these to bee Doctrines of Deuilles. X645 Milton Coletst. 
Wks, (1831) 360 Must bee bee left like a thing consecrated 
to calamity, and de.spair without redemption T 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 240* The sacrilegious theurgist will consecrate 
any head to the crows, or perhaps to the jakes. 

1 8. To place among the gods ; to deify ; to 
apotheosize. Obs. [A Latinism.] 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii. § i Inventors and authors 
of new arts, .were ever consecrated amongst the gods them- 
selves. 1730-6 Bailey (folio) s.v. Consecration, The em- 
perors. .are consecrated after this manner. 

Consecrated (kp'ns/'krc'led), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED.] _ 

1. Dedicated to a sacred purpose ; made sacred ; 
hallowed, sanctified. 

xSS^Bk. Com. Prayer, Consacr. Bps, Rubric, Then the 
Archbishop shall proceed to the communion, with whom 
the new con.secrated Bishop with others shall also com- 
municate. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, If the con- 
secrated bread or wine be all spent. 1756-7 tr. KeyslePs 
Prav. (1760) IV. 1x7 An altar-piece representing our Saviour, 
distributing consecrated wafers to the disciples. 


ahsol.^ *659 Bramhall Ch. Eng. Defended 73 Such an 
ordination subjected both the consecrators and the conse- 
crated to deprivation. 

b. Spec. Of a church, churchyard, or burial- 
ground 1 Set apart with religions forms by a 
bishop, for public worship, or the burial of the 
dead, and having such ecclesiastical and legal status 
as this gives in England and some of the colonies. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. H. iv. iii. 23 Viiderneath that con- 
secrated roofe. 1632 High Commission Cases (Camden) 
277 Whereas the Pai-ish Church of Hurly is a consecrated 
place. 1876 Blunt & PHtLLiMORi:.£A ofCh. Law v. i. 303 
The law . , forbids a clergyman to officiate publicly in any 
building which is not either consecrated or licensed for 
Divine Service by the bishop. Ibui. 313 The Status of 
Consecrated land and buildiag& — ^The estate in a con- 
secrated church and church-yard is one of freehold of which 
the fee-simple is in abeyance. Mod. A walk divides the 
consecrated from the unconsecrated part of the cemetery. 
The body was not buried in consecrated ground. 

2. Dedicated, ‘ sacred ’ to a tutelary divinity. 

*599 Thynne Animadv. (1863) i The monthe of Januarye 

(consecrated to the dooble facM godd Janus'. 1872 Yeats 
Growth Comm, sx Olives . . the fruit was consecrated to 
Minerva. 18S4 Gustafson Pound. Death I. (ed. 3) 15 The 
serpent was consecrated to Bacchus. 

3. Jig. Sanctioned by general observance or usage 
[F. consacr i\. 

1868 M. Pattison Acadetn. Org. v. six These service's, 
to use the consecrated phrase, get on well enough. 1872 
Bagf.hot Physics cJ- Pol, (1876) 16a The only sufficient and 
effectual agent in so doing was consecrated custom. 

Hence Co-usecrateduess. 

1846 in Worcester. 1847 in Craig ; and in subseq. Diets. 
Consecratee (kpms/’krtfitf*). [(Correlative to 
conscemion see -ee.] One to whom something 
is consecrated. 

1883 SciiATF Encycl Eelig. ICnnvl. III. 2x70 The consec- 
ratorshold the property in usufruct ; the consecratee is God. 

Gouaecratiug (kp-ns/kr^ftiq), vbl. sb. [f. 
Consecrate ©. -h-iNoi.] CoNSBcnATioN. 

1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 67 Y" Papistes call consecrat- 
ing, to change y" substances, or to transubstantiat. 1S9X 
Purcivall Diet., Consagratio, consecrating. 1641 Root 
^ Branch Petition xvii. 8 The Christening and Consecrat- 
ing of Churches and Chappels, the Consecrating Fonts, 
Pulpits, Tables, Chalices, Churchyards, and many ether 
things, and putting holines.se in them. 

Co’usecrating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That consecrates. 

164a Milton Apol. Stnect. (1851) 307 Any consecrating 
band of a Prelat. 174* Young Nt. Th, ix. 1347 Nigh« 
consecrating Shades, which to a temple turn an univer.se. 
18x4 Southey Roderick v. In that name hath Urban laid 
His consecrating hands upon my head. 

Consecration (kpns/kre'-Jhn). In 4-6 -aoion. 
[ad. L. consecratiou-em, n. of action f. consec rare 
to CoNSEORATE. Cf. F. coHsecration (isth c.).] 

1. The action of consecrating j a setting apart 
as dedicated to the Deity; dedication with reli- 
gious rites to a sacred purpose. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxix. 22 It Ls die wether [1388 ram] of 
consecracioun. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 84 Innooent..or- 
deyned eke the consecration of oyle, with whech men be 
anoynted at here ende. 1690 Norris (1694) I. 

165 The Divine Presence is the greatest and most .solemn 
Consecration of any place that can be. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parerg. 19^ Coii.secration, according to a Definition of the 
Canonists, is a Rite^or Ceremony of dedicating and devoting 
Things to the Service of God with an Application of certain 
proper Solemnities. x86o Pusey Min. Proph, 31 The 
unhappy women were consecrated to their vile gods and 
goddesses and to pro.stitution. This dreadful consecration, 
yea desecration. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solit. Wks. iBohn) 
III. 55 Does the consecration of Sunday confess the dese- 
cration of the entire week? 

attrib. 1335 Coveroale Lev. idii. 31 Eate it and the bred 
in y^ maunde of the consecracion offeringes. 

b. esp. The formal dedication and setting 
apart, by a bishop, of a church, churchyard, or 
burial-ground. 

By Hooker Reel. Pol. v. xii, called dedication', but in 
recent times dedication has been employed to denote a khS 
formal kind of consecration of a burial-ground, not having 
the legal consequences altachuig to consecration. 

*570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 335 The Bishops 
assembled for the consecration (as they caU it) of the great 
church of Sainct Andrewe.s. <1x626 Bp. L. Andrewes {fitle\ 
The form of Consecration of a Church or Chapel (1639). 
*737-51 Chambers Cycl,, 'Die coasecration or dedication of 
a church is an episcopal ceremony. 1866 [. M. Dale Clergy- 
man’s Legal Handbk, v. 57 Private chapels . . are main- 
tained by the pensons to whom they belong. Theyneed no 
consecration. 1873 Philumore Eccl. Law II. 7761 The 
consecration of churches may be performed indiflerently on 
any day. 1876 Blurt & Philumore Bk. of Ch. Law v. i. 
312 The Sentence of Consecration [of a church] is pro- 
nounced after the Oflertory indudiiig the offering repre- 
sented by the deeds upon the altar, has been made. 1883 
tr. Pellicia's Polity of Chr, Ch. The dedication of a 
church was called its consecration. 1891 MS. Enrolments 
of Consecrations, Durham, This Sentence of Consecration 
was read by me the undersigned John Booth. 

c. with a and pi. (Sometimes more or less 
comr. = Consecrated things.) 

1538 Bale Thre Lawes 831 Ceremonyall rytes are also 
commendable. In holy dayes, garmentes, temples, and con- 
secrai^ns. 1560 Bible Lev. viu. 28 These were consecra- 
tions iot a sweete sauour which were made by fire vnto the 
I/ird. Ibid. viii. 31 The bread that is in the basket of con- 
secrations [so i6ixj. Ibid. viii. 33 Yntill the dayes of your 
consecrations [x6ix consecration] bee at an ende. 


2. The giving of the sacramental character to 
the encharistic elements of bread and wine. 

(Variously taken according to the opinion held of the na- 
ture of the Eucharist.) 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1831) 41 Where consecracioun or 
halewinge hath neighid, of the breed is maad Cristis flesh. 
a X400 Apol. LolL 8 Als oft as a nobil man sei|> it bi twex 
be consecracioun & Agnus Dei. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. iv. (1320) 37/1 In olde_ tyme the consecracyon of the 
gloryous blood was made in tree vesselE. 1564 Becon 
Compar. Lord’s Supp. g Mass Epil., Blasphemies again-st 
Chi ist. .invocation of dead saints, confection, consecration, 
application, and oblation of the body and blood of Christ. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1S39) 232 The bread and wine even 
after consecration leave not their own nature, but remain in 
their former substance, shape, and form. 1662 Bk, Com. 
Prayer, Communion, Rubric, He shall say the Prayer of 
Consecration, as followeth, a 1699 Stillingfl. Serm. II. 
ii. (R.\ The people, .are told, that they [priests] can make 
their God at any time by pronouncing the five words of 
consecration. 1854 Hook Ch, Diet. 24? If it be demanded 
to what words the consecration of the elements ought to be 
a.scribed, 1 answer, to the prayer of the faithful offered by 
the priest, and to the words of institution repeated by him. 
1885 Catholic Diet, otitlx The form for the consecration ofthe 
bread in the Roman Missal is ‘ Hoc est enim corpus meum.' 

3. Ordination to a sacred office : spec, tbe action 
or religions ceremony of ordaining a bishop. 

1387 Trevisa H^den (Rolls) VI. 1x5 Theodoriis pe arcbe- 
bisshop com into Kent.. in be secounde jere of his con- 
secracioun. 15x3 More Rich. Ill, Wks. 66/2, The con- 
secracion of a bishop, 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Order Con- 
seer. Bps. Ruhr., Then shall the Archbishop demand the 
kings mandate for the consecration. _ 1704 Nelson Pest, 4* 
lasts (ijw) 479 To confiiin the Elections and Consecrations 
of all Bishops in their Provinces. 1882 J. H. Blunt Rf. 
Ch. Eng. II. 37 Spiritual jurisdiction was understood to 
flow generally from Con.secration. 

4. Rovi. Antiq. Apotheosis, deification; also 
iransf. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. (1890) g8 The ob&equycs & 
consecracyon of anchyses, his olcle fader. 1658 Sir T. 
Bkowne Hydriot, ii. 9 The magnificent burning, and con- 
secration of Severus. 1751 Chambers Cytl. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VII. 465/1 Consecration is a name given to the apo- 
theosis of. the Roman emperors, and coins and medals com- 
memorating these events have the insci Lption Consccratio. 

•)• b. Loosely applied to canonization. Obs, 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. u. v. 167 We see how the 
Roman Calendar swells with new Consecrations of Saints. 

’b 6. Dedication to destruction ; anatheinatiza- 
tion. Obs. Cf. Consecrate v. 7. 

1700 Tyrrell Hist, Ens,^ II. 925 He confirmed the Con- 
secration denounced by his Ptedecessor against Frederic 
the Empei or. 

6. transf, and /ig. Dedication or devotion to 
some cherished purpose or pursuit; also, appro- 
liriation to a special purpose. 

*781 Cawv^KRetirementn'^ 'Tis coiibecralion of his heart, 
soul, time. And every thought that wanders is a crime, 
1844 Lincard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. App, i. 368 Coiibe- 
crations of tithas, as they were called, bad already taken 
place among the Anglo-Saxons ; since the tithes of Thory's 
land.s, in Ropeslai hundred, had been consecrated to a cus- 
tanl church, the abbey of Peterborough. 

7. iransf. and fig. The action of rendering 
sacred ; hallowing, 

1805 WoRDSw. On Pccle Castle, The light that never was, 
on sea or land, The consecration and tbe Poet's dream, 
b. Sanction by law, custom, or usage. [mod.F.] 
x86x Maine Anc. Law ii. (1876) 39 Each group of circum- 
stances which is adjudicated upon receives, to employ a 
Gallicism, a sort of consecration. 1877 F. Hall Eng. AdJ, 
in -able 7 Apparently, 'common u.sage ' has obtained, with 
him, such a degree of consecration, that he looks upon any 
.symptom of discontent with it as a going beyond just 
‘liberty ’. 

Co'nsecrative, a, rare—\ [ad. L. type '>fcon- 
secrdtlv-ns (prob. in mcd.L.), f. L. consecrat- ppl. 
stem; see -IVB. (Godef. has obs. F. conskralif, 
-ive.')\ Of consecrating character or tendency. 

<ci6i7 Bayne Diocesan’s Tina? (1621) 58 The Bishops im- 
position was propeily consecrative and sacraraentall, 

Cousecrator (kp'nsi'krBftoi). [a. L. cause- 
erdtor, agent- 11 , from consecran to Consecrate : 
see -OB. (Johnson has consecratcr, with a quot. 
from Atterbuiy, which Todd gives with -or.yi 
One who or that which consecrates. 

1553 Huloet, Consecratour, sacrator, sacrijicus, X638 
Chillingw. Relig. Proi. ii. § 69. 79 Your making the Reall 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist depend upon the casual- 
ties of the consecratoEs true Priesthood and Intention. ,1747 
Carte Hist. Eng, I. 240 Two British bishops, .had assisted 
Wini who was the principal Consecrator. 1883 Ch. Times 9 
Nov. 807/x That there cannot be more than one celebrant or 
one chief consecrator, is a rudimentary principle of ritual. 

Consecratorj (kp-ns/kr^ftan), a. [f. L. type 
*consecrdfdri-us, f, consecrator'. see -oby.] That 
has the attribute of consecrating. 

1613 PuHCHAS Pilgrimage 1. vi. (1614) 33 Agalne, they 
[sacrifices] were propitiatone, consecratorie, Eucbarlsticall, 
and so forth. 1609 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. (1700) 293 The 
Consecratory Words being delivered as the Reason of tbe 
Command, take, eat, and drink. x866 Pall Mall G, 18 
Decj3 The only translation of the consecratory letters. 

t Consecta'neotis, a. Obs.-'^ [f. L. comec- 
tdite-us following closely, consequent (f. consectari 
to follow closely) -l- -oua.J ‘ Succeeding, following 
as by consequence’ (Ash 1775). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Conseclaiteous, which follows 
others. [Thence 1846 in Worcester ; and in later Diets.] 
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Cousectavy ik^nse-ktari), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. consectdri-jis logically following, consequent 
(whence comeciariuvt sb.), f. consecta-rJ to follow 
close, freq. of cotisequT : see Coitsecote.] 

+ A adj. Following logically ; consequent. 

1609 Bell Theoph. ^ Remig, Sa To which two maine 
points, .the third (as a golden corollary! is consectary. 
1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 036 ITie honour consectarie 
and dependant vpon his office. 1650 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. X. fed. a>32 From the mconsistent and contrary 
determinations thereof, consectary impieties, .may arise. 

JB. sb. A consequence, aeduction, conclusion, 
corollary. (Very common in 1 J'th c.) 

1388 Fbaunce Lasviers Log. i. ii. 7 b, Consectaries, corol- 
larie.s, or howsoever you tearme them, may easily he de- 
duced. 1656 Hardy ist Ep. John xiv. (1865I 86/1 A con- 
sectary which ungodly wretches draw from these premises. 
1695 Woodward ITat, Hist, Earth i. (1723) 47 Consectaries 
drawn from the Observations. 1732 Berkeley 
§ xo If some certain persons minded piety more than politics 
. . fundamentals than consectaries. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math. I, 2 A Corollary, or Consecti^^ is a consequence 
drawn immediately from some proposition or other premises. 
i860 Abp.Thoacson Laws Th, 274 A judgment, .sometimes 
called a Corollary or Consectary. 

•t‘'b. That Avhich follows in the course of events ; 
a consequence, an effect. Obs. rare. 

1659 H. L’Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 407 This signing 
was a constant consectary of unction, Waterhouse 
Arms 6* Arm. 112 Peace bein^r the consectary of Gods 
blessing on that laudable resolution. 

i* Consecta*tioll. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. consectdri : see prec,] (See quot.J 

1655-60 Stanley Hut. PMIk. (17011 245/1 C^eciation, 
(aKoAouSqair) or Alquipollens, is the Consideration of those 
Affections of a Proposition, in respect whereof, two Pro- 
positions signifie together the same thing, and are together 
true or false. 

t ConsBCta’tor. Obs.—’* [agent-n. from L. 
cmsectari : see prec."] 

1623 Cockeram, Conseclator^ imitator. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.i Cotisectator, he that follows, or pursues. 1775 in 
Ash (as net used). 


+ Co'nsecnte, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. muecut- 
ppl. stem of cotisequT to follow closely, pursue, 
overtake, f. con- together + seqtu to follow.] irans. 
To follow with success, overtake, attain, gain. 

1536 GetKS Let, to CremwellinSi. Papers II. 389 Few men 
. .inanyauctontie,hathiinallycoiisecutedfavorsandthankes, 
but rather the contrarie. 1589 in Burnet Hist, Ref. II. 97 
I^'e. .had consecuted all your pursuits and desirea 

CousdCTltiolli Ckpnsn:i;7'j9n). Also 6 -ousion, 
6-7 -quution, -qiition. [ad. L. consecfeiion-etn, 
n. of action from consequi-, see prec. Also in F. 
from 16th c. (Littri).] 

1 . Proceeding iu argument from one proposition 
to another which follows from it; logical se- 
quence ; inference ; a train of reasoning. 

Reciprocal consecution : the relation of two facts either of 
which follows from the other, 

153a More Cowfut, Tindale Wks. 434/1 As this argument 
or consecusion is trew. i565_ (Dalehill Answ. Treat. Cross 
(184Q 100 What a consecution is this . . ' The Crucifix is 
prefigured in Moses, in the Prophets, and in the time of 
Christ: therefore no remedy but a Crucifix must be had in 
the church.' ^1652 Gaule Magastrom. 189 Not necessary, 
nor of any rational consecution, 1709 Berkeley Th.Visioit 
§ to8, 1 do not, by any necessary consecution, .judge of the 
number of things tangible from the number of things visible. 

+ b. The conclusion of au argument. Ohs, 

_XSM Fraunce Lawten^ Log. i. iii. ig b, For the confirma- 
tion of the said proposition, and not as proofes of the con- 
seqution. x68g Treat. Monarchy ii, 1. 34 Suppose the 
Antecedent true, the Consequution is not always true. 

f c. The fact of following as an effect, necessary 
consequence. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body o/PTan 332 If. .the first muscle of the 
chest.. do draw vp the first ribbe, then by conseqution the 
other distances vndersh^l also in some sort be dilated. x6^ 
Bulw^ Pathomyot, ii. i. gi While they draw the Arme by 
a certaine kind of Consequution they lead the Scapula, .to- 
gether with it. 

2 . Succession, sequence (of events or phenomena). 
_x6s* Biggs New Disp. Pref. 7 'Where is there an examina- 
tion and a consecution of Experiments? 1792 G. Wake- 
field Enquiry 59 Preferring chronological consecution. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meiaph, xxxix, (1839! II, 393 The 
observation of a certain number of uniform consecutions 
among phenomena. Ibid, xli, (1S70) II. 433 Psychology 
proposes to exhibit the mental phsnomena in their natural 
consecution. 1837 G. S,_ Faber Justification X27 His next 
step, m regular consecution, was to speak of the Righteous- 
ness which is through faith. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. 
Char. ui. 77 In all this subtle consecution of action, 

b. Gram. Sequence of words in a sentence, of 
tenses in a compound sentence. 

1871 Et^tc School Lot. Grant, §195, Consecution of 
reuses. — ^The General Rule is: Primary Tenses in the 
Principal Sentence are followed by Primary Tenses in the 
Clause; Historic by Historic. Ibid. § 196 The Perfect 
Subjunctive is used in Primary or Historic Consecution, 
whenever the sense requires that Tense and Mood. 1883 
A P ALMER Satires tff H orace PteF, 28 The sclecistic ntsve 
peregre ant (solecistic, if we consider the very rare conse- 
cution of ve—ant). 

c. Mtts. Succession of similar intervals in har- 
mony. Cf. CORSEODTIVE 5, 

x66^ C. Simpson Cempend. Plus. 123, I .. allow the Con- 
tention of two sths, one of them hmng Imperfect. 1674 
Playkohd Skill Plus. m. 33. 1744 J, Grern Psalmody 

(ed. loj 140 Cotuecutiott, two, three, or more Chords of the 


same kind following one another. 1875 Ouseley Harmony 
xviii. 197 Such octaves are not. .faulty consecutions. ^ 
■^d. Month of consecution A str.'. a 'lunar or 

synodic month, a lunation. Ohs. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig, ii. xi. 38 The moneth of consecu- 
tion.. is more then the moneth of peragration “by .2. dayes 
.4. homes .44. minutes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
312 The month of Consecution . . is the space betweene one 
conjunction of the hloon with the Sun unto another, a 1697 
W. Holder lj.>, The moon makes four quarterly seasons 
within her little year, or month of consecution, 
t 3 . Overtaking, attainment Obs. rare. 
i6ot Deacon &W. Spirits Dmels 192 The diuell can now 
no more hinder the saints from the consequution of glorie. 

Consecutive (k/nse’kuXtiv), a. [a. F. coiir 
seaitif -ive, on L. type *consecuttv-us, f. conseciit- 
ppl. stem : see Conseodte and -ivE.] _ 

1 . Following continnously ; following each its 
predecessor in uninterrupted succession. 

161X CoTGR., Conseentif consecudue, or consequent ; next 
or immediatly succeeding. x6go L ocke Und.ii.uis\. 
§ 36 The actions of a Man consecutive to Volition. 1685 
Boyle Salubr. Air 37 The Summers of difiering, and yet 
perhaps immediately consecudve, years. 1779-81 Johnson 
L.P.,Blackmore Wks.xSieX.igy In the structure and order 
of the poem. . the greater parts are properly consecutive. 1857 
Buckle Civilis.l. vi. 296 It rained blood for three con- 
secutive days. x88a Vines Sachd Bot. 349 Occasioned . . 
by the superposition of consecutive whorls. 

2 . Consisting of elements following in order ; 
characterized by consecution or logical seqnen(:e. 

1755 Johnson Diet. Prefi p 30 _When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a con.secu- 
tive series be formed of senses in their own nature col- 
lateral? 1838 Sir W. Hamilton Iqgic xxvi. (1866) II. 38 
The ground of a consecutive reasoning. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 424 Cebes is the.. more consecutive thinker. 

1 3 , Following as a consequence or effect; con- 
sequent (to). Obs. 

1647 Taylor Lib. Proph, xx. 261 Accused of acci- 
dental! and consequutive Blasphemy and Idolatry, c 1705 
Berkeley Cotnmotipl. Bk. Wks. IV. 477 The freedom of 
doing as they please, w'^* freedom is consecutive to the will. 

b. Path. Occurring after or during the decline 
of a disease, without forming part of it ; as con- 
secutive symptoms at phenomena. 

i86g Parkes Pract. Hygiene 490 It is probable that 
a certain number are consecutive to dysenteiy. 

4 . Gram. Expressing consequence or result. 

X87X Public Sch. Lat. Gram, § 74 Subordinate Conjunc- 
tions are :—(i) Consecutive ; (2) Final; (3) Causal, etc. Ibid, 
§ 168 Consecutive Clauses are so called because they ex- 
press consequence or result: ita tuiser est utfleat, he is so 
wretched that he weeps. Ibid. § 170 The Consecutive use 
of the Relative and its Particles with a Subjunctive Verb. 
1^4 Roby Lat, Gram, § 1678. 

6 . Mus. Applied to the immediate succession of 
intervals of the same kind (esp. fifths or octaves) 
occnixing between two voices or parts in harmony. 
(Also as sb. in //.= Consecutive fifths or octaves.) 

X819 Rees Cycl., Consecutive Chords, The same applies to 
all consecutive intervals whatever. 1875 Oosei.'e.'i Hartnony 
i. 12 By the laws of strict counterpoint, every consecutive 
fifth or octave.. is altogether forbidden. 1880 Parry in 
Grove Diet. Plus. 1 . 391 The forbidden consecutives are 
most objectionable in vocal music, or music for solo instru- 
ments in combination. 

6. Math. Comecuiive paints’, seeqnot. 

1884 Williamson Biff. Calculus (ed. 5) 237 tiote. Two 
points which are infinitely close to each other on the same 
branch of a curve are said to be consecutive points on the 
curve. 

7 . Magnetism, Consecutive points at poles : suc- 
cessive iJoints in the length of a magnetizeii bar, at 
which the direction of the magnetization is re- 
versed, the effect being as if the whole consisted of 
a number of magnetized bars connected by their 
similar poles at these points. Also called conse- 
quent points. 

183a Nat, Philos. II. Magnetism i. § 43, ix (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc.) The points where the polarities thus change from the 
one kind to the other have been called consecutive paints, 
1870 R. M. Ferguson Electricity 9 This method (Double 
Touch]; .communicates a powerful, but sometimes irregular 
magnetism, giving rise.. to consecutive poles (Ger. Folge- 
that is, to more poles than two in a magnet. xSgo 
S. R. Bottonc Dynamo (ed. 6) 90 Coiling the wire so as to 
secure ' consecutive ’ poles at the pole pieces. 

Consecutively (kpnse’kixftivli), adv, [f. prec. 

+ -LY 2.] 

tl. In the way of something that follows as a 
consequence ; by consequence. Obs. 

1644 Bp, Maxwell Prerog, Chr. Kings i, 16 This is done 
by the Pope, .not effectively but consecutively. Ibid. xvi. 
158 The good and benefit of the servant is but becoudary 
and consecutively intended, xyay-sx Chamuers Cycl., Con- 
secutively, in the school-philosophy, is sometimes used in 
opposition to antecedently, and sometimes to effectively, or 
causally. Thus . . the corraptiou of one thing is the genera- 
tion of another, not effectively, but consecutively. 
t2. As a result, in consequence. Obs. 
a t6gx Boyle Wks. (1772) IV. 751 (R;) Having . . exposed 
some serum of human blood to cold air, consecutively, the 
serum was not found to congeal. 

3 . In continuous succession, continuously. 

1^7 Craig, Consemtively, in succession j following regu- 
larly. 1853 Dickens Lett, (i83o) I. 320 'We had tmrty-one 
hours consecutively on the toad. 187B Bosw. Smith Car- 
thage x2 _That part of her history, which alone we can trace 
consecutively. 


Conse'cutiveness. [f- as prec. + -nebs.] 
The state or quality of being consecutive. 

1833 Coleridge Table-t. 15 June, I recognize a cogent coii- 
secutiveness in the argument. 1886 Morley W , R , Greg 
Crit. Misc. III. 250 A certain smooth and sure-paced consecu- 
tiveness made his written style , . most telling and effective. 

Conseder, obs. f. Consideb. 

Cortseil, obs. f. Counsel. 

Conseit, -seiue, obs. ff. Conceit, Conceive. 
Conseletorate, obs. f. Concelebbate. 
t Couse'mbla'ble, a. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
consemblahle (Cotgr.) entirely similar, fellow, com- 
panion, repr. L. type *consiinildbil-is, f. late L. 
cottsimilare to liken, compare.] = Consimile. 

1341 R. Copland Guydoris Quest. Chirnrg., Hpwe many 
maners of membres are founde?. .Two, That is to wyt, 
symple membres called conserablables, and membres com- 
post. 

t Conse'xuinate, V. Obs.-° [f. L. con- to- 
gether + semindre to sow seed.] To sow together. 

x6s6 in "BvavuT Glossogr. Hence in Bailey (folio), John- 
son, and mod. Diets. 

Consenescence (kfinsflie’sens). [f. L. con- 
senesc-ere to grow old together : see -enoe.] The 
growing old together ; general decay. 

Ray Dissol. World 40 The old Argument for the 
World’s Dissolution, and that is, its daily Consenescence 
and Decay. x862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 419 We . . are not conscious 
of this symptom of the consenescence of all things. 1882 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Consenescence, the gradual approach of old 
age, the different organs failing in the same proportion. 

t Ccuseue'scency. Ohs. [see -EN0Y.]= prec. 

169a Ray Dissol. World iii. viii. (1732) 394 There is no 
Consenescency or Declension in Nature. 

+ Ccnse'nse, sb.'^ Obs. Also 3 ktmsence, 
-soence, 4 cousence, concense. [a. OF. cun- 
sence, conseiue, -sense, consent, willing complicity 
:— Rom. type *coiuentia, f. L. consenfire to Con- 
sent. (L. had consensus, masc. ti~ stem, whence 
It. consenso, F. consens.)"] Consent. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 22S pet wc ne beon nout allnnge ibrouht 
perin, mid kunscence of heorte and mid skiles aettunge. 
Ibid. 288 preo degrez beoS perinne [carnal desire] . . pe iiorme 
is cogitaciun : pe o3er is affectiun : pe pridde is kunsence. 
CX380 WycLiF Serm, Sel. 'Wks. I. 59 Ful concense to synne. 
Ibid. Ill, Z41 Coosence to a synne foules mon. 

•f Con-sense, sb.^ Ohs, nonce-wd. [f. Con- + 
Sense.] Joint-sense (equivalent to consciousness). 

1678 Cud WORTH Intell. Syst. 139 No Express awaiaOriais, 
Con-sense or Consciousness of what it doth. 

Consension (kpnsemjon). rare. Also 6 -tion. 
[ad. L. consensidn-em, n, of action from consentTre 
\consem-) to Consent ; see -ion. So OF. con- 
sension, -cion obs.] Agreement iu thought, feel- 
ing, or opinion. 

1563-87 Foxb a. ^ M. (1396) X6/2 By the consention of 
the most part . . the bishops of Rome had not this regal state 
.. which they do now usurpe. 1656 Jeanes _F‘«/«. Christ 
155 There is no longer any opposition betwixt them, but 
a consension in regard of predication. x6os Bentley Boyle 
Led. ii. 33 With . . a vital consension of the whole Body. 
1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 161 Have come to an agree- 
ment or consension. 

Consensual (kpnse'nsi«al, -J««al), a. [f. L. 
consensus (see next) -1--AL. In mod.F. consensuel.'] 

1 , Relating to or involving consent. Consensual 

contract (in Rom. Law ) : a contract which requires 
only consent of the parties to render it obligatory: 
so consensual obligation, * 

X754 Erskine Princ. Sc, Law (i8og) 308 Contracts con- 
sensual, i. e. which might, by the Roman law, he perfected 
by sole consent. z8x8 Colebrooke Oblig, <?■ Contracts I. 
14. x88o Muirhead tr. Gains in. § 89 note, 'The verbal and 
literal contracts are often spoken of by the civilians as formal 
contracts, in contradistinction to the real and consensual 
ones, which they call material. Ibid. 478 Consensttal ob- 
ligations were so called because a common understanding 
was sufficient to create them without any formality. 1881 
Hatch Bampt, Led. vi. 145 The consensual jurisdiction to 
which the members of Christian societies submitted them- 
selves. 

2 . Phys. Happening as if by consent, caused by 
sympathetic action : said of movements which take 
place through the action of the nervous system in- 
dependently of the will, and spec, of movements 
caused by reflex action of the sensory nerve-centres 
on being stimulated through the organs of sense. _ 

x8oo Med. Jptl, IV. 275 An increased action or local irri- 
tation, either idiopathic or consensual. 1839 Balv tr. MUl- 
lePs Phpsiol, II. 930 [It] has a tendency to consensual 
action with its fellow nerve of the opposite side. 1864 H. 
Spencer Illtistr. Univ, Progr. 319 Doubtless we may pass 
gradually from the purely refle.!, through the consensual, to 
the voluntary. 1874 Carpenter Plesit. Phys. i. ii. (1879) 57 
The Sensori-motor or consensual actions in Man. 

Hence Conse'nsnally cuiv., in a consensual 
manner, by consent. 

188^ Eug. Meek, ig Jane 345 That the Budget . . may be 
criticised, attacked, and even consensually or compulsorily 
amended. x886 Sat. Rev. 9 Jan. 36 There are no means . . 
whereby the powers of an Irish Parliament could be con- 
sensually so limited. 

IlConsensns (k^nscns&s). [a. L. consensus 
agreement, accord, sympathy, common feeling, 
f. consens- ppl. stem of consenfire : see Consent. 
Used in the physiological sense by Bausner, De- 
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consensu partium Immani corporis, 1556, whence 
sense i in inod.F. and English.] 

1 . Phys. General agreement or concord of different 
parts or organs of the body in effecting a given 
purpose ; sympathy. Hence transf. of the mem- 
bers or parts of any system of things. 

1854 Brimlev^jj., Comte 320 In the universe., he resolves 
to see only a vpt consensus of forces. x86i Goldvv. Smith 
Lect. Mm. Hist. 24 There is a general connexion between 
the difierent parts of a nation’s civiliration ; call it, if you 
will, a consensus, provided that the notion of a set of 
physical organs does not slip_ in with that term. 1870 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. I. ii. ix. 278 A mutually-dependent 
set of organs having a consensus of functions, 

2 . Agreement in opinion ; the collective unanim- 
ous opinion of a number of persons. 

x86i Sat. Rev. ax Dec. 637 Bishop Colenso is , . decidedly 
against what seems to be the consensus of the Protestant 
nussionaries. z88o A tliensium 10 Apr. 474/3 A consen.sus 
had actually been arrived at on the main features involved. 

transf. 1884 H. A. Holden Plntardis Themist. igo The 
consensus of [the MSS.] ABC leaves no room for doubt 
about a reading. 

b. Also Consenstis of opinion, authority, testi- 
mony, etc. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 287/1 Supported by a great consensus 
of very weighty evidence, 1874 H. R. Reynolds fohn Bayt. 
V. i. 289 Sustained by a great consensus of opinion. 

Consent (k^nse-nl), v. Also 3 kuuseuten, 
3-5 concent(e, 4-6 consente. [a. OF. atn-, 
consentir (sid sing, pres, cunsent, consent)=VT., 
Sp. consentir. It. consentire L. consenitre to feel 
together, agree, accord, hiirmonize, f. con- together 
■\-sent7re to feel, think, judge, etc. The sense, 

‘ consent to a thing being done ’ was a subsequent 
development, but occurs in 12th c. in Fr., and is 
app. the earliest recorded in Eng. : see 6. As to 
the spelling coticent, see Consent j^.] 

I. To agree together. 

1 . intr. To agree together, or ivith another, in 
opinion or statement ; to be of the same mind. 
Obs. or arch. (The statement agreed upon may be 
introduced by that.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 9713 (GiStt.) Til an bihouys vs all con- 
sent, And sijien schape |>e iugement. 1535 Jove Apol. Tin- 
dale xx Henrichus BuIlyngeru5..consenteth with me in the 
signification of this worde. XSSS Eden Decades 84 If wee 
shal consent that vapours are lyfted vp. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. 
A. V. i. 48 All your Writers do consent, that ipse is hee. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii, iv. (1686) 61 With Plu- 
tarch consent many Authors. 171a Steele Spect. Na 490 
PI All the wiser Fart of Mankind.. has consented in an 
Error. 1863 Bushnell Vicar. Scecr. v. (1868) 121 It may be 
seen how freely they consent in the testimony. 

fb. To agree to a doctrine or statement, also 
to the author of it ; to assent, Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF Rom. vil. 16 , 1 consente to the lawe, for [w.r. 
that] it is good, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 47 , 1 Beringary concent 
to he holi kirk of Rome. 1341 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 
I 4 S Whereunto my frendes also consenten. 1362 Turner 
Herhalw. x6ob, For these and other reasons I consente not 
unto Matthiolus. 1691 R.ay Creation Ded. (1704) 3, 1 was 
.sometimes compelled to consent to Cornelius Celsus. 1788 
Lond. Mag, 32 This is what all must consent to who have 
been obliged to ride on horseback, .after a hearty dinner. 

1 2 . To agree in sentiment, be in accord, be at 
one. So pa. pple. coeisented, agreed. Obs. 

138a WvcLiF Ecclits, XXV. X The looue of ne^hebores, and 
man and womman wel to themself consentende, x6xx Bible 
Ps. 1 . 18 When thou sawest a thiefe, then thou consentedst 
with him. 1633 Ford Broheti Ilrt. ii. ii. 36 'Thad been 
pity To sunder hearts so equally consented. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath. i. vi, Much less can all men consent in the desire 
of almost any one and the .same object. 

1 3 . To come to agreement upon a matter or as 
to a course of action. Also pass. To be agreed. 

1373 Barbour Bruce x. 820 fan schir phillp, J>e douchty 
man, Tretit, quhill hai consentit weir, pat, etc. 1346 Lang- 
ley Pol. Ve‘^. De Invent. 11. x, 53 a, Tne Barceans con- 
.sented on their leages thus. x668 Wilkins Real Char. i. i. 
§ 2. 2 They began by degrees, .to consent in certain Articu- 
late Sounds, whereby to communicate their thoughts. 

+ 4 . Of things : To agree, be in harmony. Obs. 
X540 Morysine Vines' Introd. Wysd. Kiv, Truthe ever 
cqnsenteth to truth, falsehode neyther with truthe, nor yet 
with falsehode. 1397 Bacon Conlers Good ^ Myill vii. 
(Arb.) 147 Thinges like and consenting in qualitie, 1670 
Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 349 Nor is there any man whose 
thoughts and affections do perfectly consent with themselves 
in matter and order any two hours in all his life, a 1679 
Ld. Orrery Hen. V, i. If Truth consents to what you now 
relate, 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. (ed, 4) 292 Fiftyspecies 
all consent in a quinquefid calyx, 

5 . To act or be affected in sympathy. Obs. 

173a Berkeley Alciphr. iii. § 3 By means of the sensitive 
soul, our several distinct parts and members do consent to- 
wards the animal functions. 1744 Akenside Pleas. of Jmag. 

I. 110 Old Memnon's image to the quivering touch Of 
Titan's ray, with each repulsive string Consenting, sounded 
. .Unbidden strains, 1736 Burke Subl. ^B.w. xi, It always 
made me start a little ; the ear-drum suffered a convulsion, 
and the whole body consented with it. 

II. To agree to a proposal, request, etc. 

6. Voluntarily to accede to or acquiesce in what 
another proposes or desires ; to agree, comply, 
yield. Const, to, to do a thing, or that with clause ; 
also with indirect passive to be consented to. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 272 So sone so me biginneS kunsenten to 
sunne. FX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 25/59 Ake ich ne concent! 


nou3t per-to. 1^0 Ayenh. to pou ne sselt rajt consent! to 
do zenne mid pine bodye. 13& Wvclif Luke xxiii. 51 He 
consentide^ not to the counceil and dedis of hem. c 1430 
Merlin xiii. 193 The saisnes ne concented not to lete hym 
passe, a 1533 Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 254 He wold haue 
consentyd to the deth of Huon. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. 111. (1S43) 7^2 This was no sooner proposed, .than con- 
sented to. 1632 Gaule Magastrofu. 355 It is consented to 
admit him again, 1633 Fuller Hist. Univ. Cambr. 122 
His Holiness would never consent such Honour should be 
done to. .a Schismatick. 169X T. H[ale] Acc. Hem Invent. 
p. Ixxi, The Conservators of the River consented, that, .it 
.should be gain'd in. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 553 
resistance, consented . . to divide his 
little army. 1875 Jevons Money ^xZ-ji) 238 When I induce 
my creditor to consent to my paying a month hence. 

b. without const. 

c X330 R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 236 Hir frendes alle con- 
sent. c X449 Fecock Repr. in. xviii. 398 Y bihete or proteste 
or consente. 1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 
The little space would not consent. xd33 Quarles Embl. 1, 
i. (1718) 7 It is the devil’s part to suggest: ours, not to 
consent, 18x9 Byron fnan i. cxvii, A little still she strove, 
and much repented, And whispering ‘ I will ne'er consent ’ 
—consented, 

f C. rejl. in same sense. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 249 po he him consentede to ]>e uondinge. 
CX500 Melusine (i88g) 182, 1 me consent to your requeste. 

+ d. Const, to a person, i. e. to his request. Obs. 

1535 CovBRDALE 2 Clirou. X. i6 Whan all Israel sawe that 
the kynge wolde not consente vnto them. x6xx Bible Gen. 
xxxiv. 15 In this will we consent vnto you. 

1 7 . To be consented : to be agreed ; to be an ac- 
cessary or consenting party {to something). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer DoctoYs T. 276 That were consented to 
this cursediiesse, 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1818) 
14 And he knewe well . . and was consentid therto. c 1483 
Dig^ Myst. (1882) iii. 1713 Je ar consentyd to pat dede. 

to. trans. To allow, agree to, consent to. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 481 Grisild moot al suffer and 
al consent. 1481 CAXTQuMyrr. in. viii. 145 This consenteth 
and permyseth he that is almyghty. XSM More On the 
Passion Wks. 1285/2 That can 1 fill hardly consent. xs88 
R. Farke tr. Menkozeis Hist. CMua, In the end . . they con- 
sented a conclusion amongest themselues. 
t b. with inf. compl. 

1x1674 Milton, Interpreters, .will not consent it to be a 
true story. 

t 9 . To consent to give ; to concede. Obs. rare. 

X393 Langl. P, pi, C. in. go The countee of couetise he 
consentep to babe. 

Consent (k^nscnt), sh. Also 4-6 coucent(e, 
5-6 consente. [ME. consente, a. OF. consente, 
f. consentir to Consent : cf. Assent sb. 

Owing to the frequent ME. confusion of s and c (whence 
our mice, pence, defence, etc.), it was often spelt cmce7U 
down to x6th c., and was thus liable to confusion with 
ittnsical Concent, when the latter word_ was introduced. 
From the approximation of sense, it is in some passages 
difficult to say which of the two was meant.] 

1 . Voluntary agreement to or acquiescence in 
what another proposes or desires; compliance, 
concurrence, pennission. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 4955 (Cott.) Yee said him ]ban gain mi 
consent. Ibid, 29136 (Cbtt} par es steps thrln pat man 
mai fall wit-all in sin, egging, liging, and consent. CX380 
Wvclif Set. Wks. III. 349 Oo maner of consent is, whanne 
a man is stille & tellip not. c zam York xliii. 2x5 , 1 
sale for me with full concente, pi likyng all will I fulfille. 
X574 tr. Littleton's Tenures pa, Provinge his assent and 
consente of such endowemente. 1390 Shaics. Mids. N. i. i. 
25 This man hath my consent to marrie her. x63x Hobbes 
Leviath. ii. xxi. X12 The Consent of a Subject to Soveraign 
Power. 17^ Pope Dune. iv. 395 The Goddess smiling 
seem’d to give consent. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 709 His 
long wooing her. Her slow con'ient, and marriage. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 409 The unanimous demand of 
her people wrested at last a sullen consent from the Queen. 
1873 Studds Const. Hist. I. xiv. 143 The deliberate assent 
and consent of a parliament. 

plural. X347 Homilies i. Adultery 1. (1859) 119 Our hearts 
pure and free from all evil thoughts, carnal desires, and 
fleshly consents. x6ox Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 60 The main 
consents are had. 17x9 W. Wood Surv. Trade 2M They 
are not deprived without their own Consents, a 17^6 Mrs. 
F. Sheridan S. Bidulpk (1767) V. 57 Parents . . withhold 
their consents to marriages. 

b. To be of consent : to be accessary, Obs. 

x^ Grafton Chron. II. 74 The Pope cursed the deede 
doers with such as were of their consent, eyther that ayded 
or harboured them. x6oo Shaks. A. Y, L. 11, ii. ^ Some 
villaines of my Court Are of consent and sufferance in this. 
0. •ptoy.Silencegivesconsent, [Cf.quot, 1380 ini.] 

[x6ix CoTGR. S.V. Consentir, Asses consent gui ne dii mot. . 
(Many, who know not much more Latine, can say, Qui 
tacet consentire videturlA ^,6$! Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxvi. 
13S Silence is sometimes an argument of Consent. 1672 Ray 
Proverbs, Silence gives consent. 1883 Froude Short Stud. 
IV. i. vii. 77 The archbishop [Becket] answered that there 
was a proverb in England that silence gave consent [c 1200 in 
Materials Hist, Becket (Rolls) I. 68 Respondit Archiepisco- 
pus quod nostras gentis proverbium est quod taciturnus 
speciem praetendit confitentis]. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flva. 

II. 2 Well then, 1 take silence for consent. 

d. Age of consent', the age fixed by law at which 
a person’s consent to certain acts (e.g. marriage, 
sexual intercourse) is valid in law. 

[Cf. 1628 Coke On LUt. 79.] 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. 
s. V. Marriage, If a boy under X4 or girl under 12 years of 
age marries, this Marriage is only incohate and imperfect ; 
and when either of them comes to that age, which is for 
this purpose termed their age of consent, they may disagree 
and declare the Marriage void. 1883 Times (Weekly ed.) 
X7 July X2/3 (Criminal Law Amendment Bill), Further 
provision for the protection of women and children is 


urgently needed .. The present age of consent, which is 
thirteen, is altogether too low. 2891 — eg May 8/4 Effects 
of the A|e of Consent Bill. .The Raikwals, a most learned 
community of Brahmins, .have, .decided not to marry their 
daughters below the age of 12. 

2 . Agreement by a number of persons as to a 
course of action ; concert. Obsolescent exc, as in b. 

X382 Wvclif i Cor. vii. s Nyle je defraude to gidere no 
but peraiienture of consent to a tyme. [x326-m Tindalh 
ibid., Withdrawe not youreselves one from another, excepte 
it be with consent for a tyme ] X494 in Etig. Gilds 187 
Confermed, by the assente and consente and agrement 
off all the Bredern off the same gilde. 1329 More Dyaloge 
i. Wks. 117/1 Only made by consent and agrement of men. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 460, 1 see the tri^e on’t : Heei e 
was a consent, Knowing afoiehand of our meiriment, To 
dash it like a Christmas Comedie. 1630 Hobbes Human- 
Nature xii. (R.), When the wills of many concur to one and 
the same action and effect ; this concourse of their wills is 
called consent. _ 1780 Cowper Nightingale ^ Gloriu.xvomi, 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 
b. phr. With one consent, by common consent. 
1380 Baret Alv. C. 1069 All they, with one accord, or 
consent [omties vno ore], gisue him counsell to tumble hir 
downe headlong. x6a6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. in. iii. 276 All 
with one consent praise new borne gaudes. x6xx Bible 
Luke xiv. 18 And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. 1642 Baker CIh'oh. hi It is by common Consent 
of all agreed [in Parliament] that the King should not go 
in person. 1782 Cowper Retirement 524 And all.. agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea. 2874 Sidcwick 
Meth-. Ethics i. viii. § 3. 87 Their reception by common 
consent is still an argument for their validitj'. 

3 . Agreement or unity of opinion, consensus, 
unanimity. Obs. or arch. 

2329 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 148/1, 1 think that god with 
his holy spirite lec^th his church into the consent of his 
trouth, 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Iviii. § 3 To hide the 
general consent of Antiquity agreeing in the literal inter- 
pretation. 2628 T. Spencer Logick 250, 1 haue .shewed 
the consent of both Authors in the place aleadged. 1783 
Paley Mor. Philos. (iBiB) I. 13 We are far from a perfect 
consent in our pinions or feelings. 2879 M. Arnold 
Equality Mixed Ess. 49 As to the duty of pursuing equality, 
there is no such consent among us. 
pi. 1381 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 387 The con- 
sentes of voyccs, must be weyed and measured, not num- 
bred. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. i. xi. 60, I..adde the 
Symbols, or consents of other Learned men. 

4 . A^eement in. feeling, sympathy ; also, more 
generally, harmony, accord, agreement, arch. 

2382 Wvclif 2 Cor. vi. 16 But what consent to the temple 
of God with ydols? 2379 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 191 It is 
not y» descent of birth but y* consent of conditions that 
maketh Gentlemen. 2607-ia Bacon (Arb,) 250 
Certainely there is a consent betweene the body, and the 
mindc. 1641 in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (2692) iii. I. 306 Affinity 
and Consent with the Rules of N ature, 1733 Pope Ess, Man 

III. 296 Such is the World’s great harmony, that springs 
From Order, Union, full Consent of things. 2794 Paley 
Evid, HI. V. (1817) 33o_The consent .. between Saint Paul's 
speeches and letters is in this respect sufficiently exact, 
2870 M. Conway Earthw. Pilgr, xxvii. 324 Showing the 
consent of solar systems to the motion of a finger. 

fb. Agreement in faith and doctrine, ecclesi- 
astical communion. Obs. 

2635 Pacitt Christianogr. i, ii, (16^6) 66 Let them send 
letters of consent (that is, of communion) to the Patriarch. 
2639 J. Arrowsmitii Chain Princ. gz Consent in Religion is 
wont to tie the fastest knots of mutual accord. 2709 Strype 
Ann, Ref. I. xxv. 2B6 Wherein is taught our consent with 
the German, .and other reformed churches, 
f 6. Phys. and Pathol, A relation of sympathy 
between one organ or part of the body and another, 
whereby when the one is affected the other is af- 
fected correspondingly. Ohs. Cf. Consensus i . 

26x5 Crooke Body of Alan 253 Aboue all other Consents 
is th.at simpathy betweene the womb and the brests which 
exceedeth euen admiration it self. 2633 Culpepper Riverius 
VI. vii. 140 He supposeth that the Larynx did not suffer 
principally, but by consent. 2727-51 Chambers CycL, 
Consent ^ parts, in the animal oeconomy, a certain agree- 
ment, or sympathy, by means whereof, when one part is 
immediately affected, another, at a distance, becomes affected 
in like manner. 2797 M. Baillib Morb. Anat. (1S07) 114 
Being explained upon the principle of a consent or sym- 
patl^ existing between the absorbents of [different parts], 

1 6 . Feeling, opinion, or its expression. Obs. 

2592 Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. ii. 44 By my consent, wee'Ie 

euen let them alone. 2399 G, a Greene Greene’s Wk& (1861) 
254 Let me hear, townsmen, what is your consents. 

1 7 . A party united by common agreement, fel- 
lowship, or adherence to an opinion. Obs. rare. 

2575 K- Appius 4 V. in Hazl. Dodshy IV, 147 So 
shall you see the end of him and all his whole concent 
i5to Baret Alv, C. 1070 A diuers consent in sundrie wilful 
opinions, a sect, a schole or maner of teaching. 2603 Florio 
Aiontaigne i. Ivi, (2632) 175 Even those which are not of our 
consent, doe flatly innibite. .the use of the sacred name. 

8 . attrib. 

1848 Wharton Law Lex., Consettt-rule, an instrument in 
wriung, which a defendant in an action of ejectment enters 
into at the time he enteis an appearance. .The consent-rule 
is signed by the defendant's attorney. 1888 Pall Mall G, 
16 July 6/2 Counsel had an absolute right to consent to a 
compromise . . but if a party sought to be relieved from a 
consent order, the application should be made promptly. 

Conseutable (kpnse’ntab'I), a. [a. OF. con- 
seniable in agreement, f. consentir to Consent : 
see -ABIE.] In the law of Pennsylvania ; Agreed 
upon by the consent of parties concerned, as a 
consentdble line of boundary. 

*833 T. 1 . Wharton Pennsylv. Digest viz Consentable 
lines must be made by assent of both parties. 



OOirSEirTANEITy. 

COilseutaneity 'kt^nsenlanriti). p. L. con- 
se7thwe-us'. see next and -rrr.] The quality of 
being consentaneous. 

1798 \V. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 521 The intuitive con. 
sentaneity of superior minds. _ X878 Dowdex Stud. Lit, 127 
There is an entue consentaneity of thought and feeling. 

Consentaneous (k/ntsent^-nzas'), a. [f. L. 
consentant-us agreeing, accordant (f. consent~tre to 
agree, accord) + -ocs.] 

1. Agreeing, accordant; agreeable, suited. 

1652 French Yorksdi. Spa. vi. 61 [A1 Principle, of a con- 
sentaneous, suitable, and saline nature. iMi Chetham 
Au^ler^s I’ade-nt rii. §31 No element that _ is pure and 
without mixture, is consentaneous for nourishing. 

"b. Const, to (iiiito), loith. 

1623 Heylin Alicrocosmos 466 tVTiich report is not con- 
sentaneou.s to truth. 1689 Boyle Co«A New Exp. 11. (16S2) 
135 'Tis consentaneous to reason to judge, that, etc. 1714 
Uebham Astro-Theol.\vu vii (17^) 187 Consentaneous to 
what I have taken notice of in Jupiter. 1^ Edttt. Rezi. I. 
3C Consentaneous with the opinion of Sir William Jqnes. 
X&59 Mill Liberty iii. 105 Inducements . . consentaneous to 
his own feelings. 1873 H._Rogers pzvjf. Bible iv. (ed. 3) 
173 Statements of scripture with which it is so consentaneous. 

2. Done by common consent, unanimous, con- 
current, simultaneous. 

1774 Fletcher Fictitians Creed x. Wks. 1795^ III. 348 
Let Reason and Revelation hold out to thee their consen- 
taneous light. 18^-17 Foster in Life 4- Corr. (18461 I. 
Ixxiii. 407 A linked and consentaneous action. 1843 
M'Cullocb Tajcation 11. x. 118321 352 Increase in the con- 
sumption of coffee . . with a very material consentaneous 
increai>e in the consumption of tea. 1874 Carpenter Metti. 
Rhys. 1. ii. § 67 (1879! og The two pmrs will not e.Yhibit any 
consentaneous motions. 

Cousexrta'neously, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 

1. Agreeably, accordantly* ; harmoniously wz?// ; 
consistently, fittingly. 

x66o tr. Amyralditd 'Treat. Rellg, lit. v. 389 It was very 
consentaneously done. X678 Cudworth lutell. Sysi. 63 
That we may first speak agreeably to his own mind . . and 
then consentaneously with our Selves. x68x H. More^jt/. 
Dati, vL 208 Consentaneously to what follows. 1683 — 
Paralip, Prophet, go Consentaneously to this he cites, etc. 

2. With, mutual consent and accord ; with one 
consent ; concurrently, simultaneously. 

X37S Churchyard Ckippes (1817) 88 A treaty, which stipu- 
lated, that both die French, and English, should consen- 
taneously retire from Scotland. 1871 M. Collins Mrg. tjr 
Mercli. II. it 43 The young ladies, .were unanimously and 
consentaneously shocked by seeing him talk familiarly to a 
. .governess. 1874 Carpenter Meni. Phys. i. ii, § 4 (x^g) 
118 The difierent Ganglionic centres, .so much more fre- 
quently act consentaneously than separately, 
b. Concurrently, simultaneously with. 

1836 Fraser's- /Ifrtgi XIV. 707 The best words are those 
which rise consentaneously with the idea. 1873 H. C. Wood 
Tkerap. (1879) 382^ Iron and other tonics . . may be given 
consentaneously with the arseuic. 

Cousextta'XLeoTisness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being consentaneous ; agreement, 
accord; concurrence. 

1660 tr. Awyraldus' Treed. Relig. n. ix. 288 The consen- 
taneousness between the principles and their sequels. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1801) I. 301 Could this consen tan. 
eousness of corporal and animal faculties be pointed by 
discretion. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump, (1S76) 354 Why 
should we believe that God . . should delight in consen- 
taneousness as to the mode of worship ? i88a Daily Tel. 
16 Feb., Want of consentaneousness in music for two 
pianofortes is necessarily fatal. 

Couseutant (k^nscntant), a. [a. F. consentant, 
pr. pple, of conseniir to Consent.] Consenting. 

c 1386 Chaucer Doctor’s T. 276 lEllesm. & Heng.) The 
remenant were anhanged moore and lesse That were con- 
sentant of this [Hart, 4- 4 MSS, consented to this (r'.r. 
his)I cursednesse. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti i. 91 The 
unyoked steers. .ProfTer their necks consentant to be slain. 

t Cousentany, a. Consentaneous. 

x648_N. Estwick Treat. Holy Ghost 29 As many con. 
sentanie Arguments as there bee of the first kinde. 1631 H. 
More in Enthns. Triumph. (1636) 221 May not heat, and 
siccity, and Aqua vitm be consentany arguments 1 

t Coiiseiita*tioit. Ohs. [irreg. f. Consent 
after assent, assmtationI\ 
a 1329 Skelton Col, CL 1039 Without your consentatyon. 

t Conse’ntative, a. Obs. [f. Consent + 
-ATIVE : cf. prec.] 

i^jS-iyBBES Auat, Ait/s, ir. 107 To haue a consultatiue, 
exhortatiue, or consentariue voice onely. 

Consenter (k^nse-ntoi). [ME. consentour, a. 
AS. consentour=OY. late L. type 

*consentttor-em, f. coitsentTre to Consent : see -ee.] 
One who consents, or is a party to anything. 

1303 R. Bruhne Handl. Synne 7620 Nojieles |>e con* 
seulour Shal be holde for a fechour. CX380 Antecrisf in 
Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif 133 hei ben consentours to antecrist, 
& God is ajens hem. x36a-3 Act ^ Eliz. c, ii § 2 The 
Offendours therin, their Councellours, Consentours and 
Aydours. 1394 J. King ’Jonah ii6i8( 165 Committers of 
sinne and consenters vnto it. x666 Bunyan Grace Ab.r 150, 
1 would rather have been torn in pieces, than found a con- 
senter thereto. 1796 Bentham IFks. IX. 115 One unwill- 
ing consenter. 

Gonse’UtfuI, a. Consenting fdlly. Hence 
Conae'ntfolly adv., with full or ready consent. 

1835 Rdskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xi, § 6, 132 To set them- 
selves consen tfully and deliberately to the task. 

Couse’utiaiif a. [f. L. coment-es in phrase 
dii cottsentes, of doubtful etymology.] Of or be- 
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longing to the dii consentes, or twelve superior 
deities of the Etrnsco-Eoman religion. 

1831 Keightley Mythol. Auc. Greece ij- It. (ed. 3I 45* 
There stood in the Forum, twelve gilded statues of Con- 
sentian deities, which were prolxibly those enumerated in 
the following lines of Ennius. . 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
filercurius, jovis, Neptunus, Volcanus, Apollo. 

+ Couse‘uti‘ble, a. Obs. [f. L. consentire : see 
-BLE.] ? That maybe consented to ; or ? of agree- 
ment of mind. 

1633 W. Struther True Happiness •] Not that our union 
withnim is equall to his union with the Father : the one is 
consubstantiall ; but ours is consentible. 

Cousentieuce (k^nse’njlens). [f. next: see 

-ENCE,] 

1. The quality or condition of being consentient ; 
agreement of opinion. 

1879 H. S. Wilson in vgth Ceut.^ No. 32. 679 There is a 
full consentience of contemporary historical witnesses. 

2. A term applied to denote the sensuous equiva- 
lent, in unconscious, involuntary, or reflex action, 
of consciousness in conscious action ; the consensus 
or synthesis of impressions which takes place in 
the sentient organism apart from consciousness, 
and by which responsive acts are induced. 

2877 Lewes Phys. Basis of Mittd 337 Thus the grada- 
tions of sensitive reaction are Sentience, Conspntience, and 
Consciousness.. we may say that a man sometimes acts un- 
consdously, or thinks unconsciously, although hLs action 
and thought are ruled by Consentience. Ibid, 361 Has a 
bee consciousness The bee feels and reacts on feelings; 
but its feelings cannot closely resemble our own . . We 
should therefore say the bee has Consentience, but not 
Consciousness. 1889 Mivart Truth 183 As .. these_ sen- 
sations may., be felt without consciousness, _we require a 
term to e'qpress the faculty we have of receiving them all, 
in one unity of our being (one sensorium) apart from con- 
sciousness. The best term to denote this faculty, seems to 
be ‘ consentience ’ . . It is by this faculty of ‘ consentience ’ 
that the unconscious sleep-walker receive.s and accurately 
responds to the varied impressions which surrounding 
objects make upon his organs. 

Consentient (kpnsemjirat), a. [ad. L. con- 
seniient~ein, pr. pple. of consentire to Consent : 
see -ENT.] 

1. Agreeing with, each other, or united in opinion ; 
unanimous as to a matter. 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 37 The consentient 
Testimony, .of the Church. 2639 Fearson Creed (1839I 30 
The consentient acknowledgment of mankind. 2773 T. 
Allen Serm. at St. Maty’s Oxf, 18 The earliest councils 
..wereconsentientinthU article. •sBrfilxxxi Eng.inx%tTt 
C. I. iu. 37a The consentient opinion of contemporaries. 

lb. Acting together to the same end; concurrent. 

2737 Commote Sense (1738) L 237 It, .recovers the con- 
sentient Nerves to their due Tension and Elasticity. 1830 
Herschel Stud, Hat, PhiL 23^ The pressure on all the 
similar parts . . will be united into one consentient force. 
x88i Ramsay in Nature No. 5x8. 420 With great and con- 
sentient labour. 

c. Having or exhibiting consentience (sense 2). 

1877 Lewes Phys. Basis of Mind 360 Psychological 
observation assures us that the conscious and unconscious 
states were both consentient, and were both operative in 
the same degree. Mod. Not conscious but consentient 
a^nts. Consentient processes. 

2. a. Accordant in opinion to. b. Consenting, 
giving full consent to. 

i66x Grattd Debate iii What is here consentient to Anti- 
quity. 1687 Towerson Baptism 153 A consentient text in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 1876 Black Madcap V. xxv, 
233 All their friends were conseniient, 2883 Miss Braddon 
Gold. Calf 11 . 174 Her husband being consentient to this 
life-long separation. 

Conse'xitiently, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
With full consent. 

1639 Gauden Tears ofCh. 26 Cordially and consentiently 
he still adhered to the C^tholick Ckinformity and Unity. 

Conaeuti:^ (kpnse-ntiql, vbl. sb. [f. Consent 
V. -t- -iNO h] The action of the verb Consent ; 
the giving of consent, 

c 2380 Wyclif Set, Wks, III. 351 Excusid here of con- 
senting to his synne, x^Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 51 For 
myiie obedyens and cqnsentjmg in that vyce to hym. x6oo 
Skaks. a. Y. L, V, iL 8 Neither . . my sodaine woing, nor 
sodaine consenting. 270a Rowe Tamerl, iv. i. 1930 There 
is a kind Consenting in his Eyes. 

Conse'nting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -in& 2 .] 

1, Agreeing or giving consent (* a proposal ox 
course of action ; formerly, also, to an opinionL 

a 2300 Cursor M. 28401 (CotL), I was consentand to {>air 
dede. C2374 Chaucer Booth, i. iv. 18 He was knowyng 
and consentjmg of a coniuradoun malced ajcins hym. 2382 
Wyclif Acts vii. 60 Fotsoth Saul was consentynge [so 
^bem, & xjSii] to his deeth. 1378 Banister Hist, Man i. 
14 The wise are alwayes consenting vnto truth. 2602 
Shaks. AWs ni. ii, 8o 'Tis but the boldness© of his 
hand haply, which his heart was not consenting too. 
Frances Sheridan .S. BidttlphXr 144 She must not know 
that I was consenting to this marriage. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Cmig, (1876) III. xi. 37 A step to which Northum- 
berland had practically not been a consenting party. 

Jig. 2803 WoRDSw. To Highland Girl 3 Twice seven con- 
senting years have shed Their utmost bounty on thy head. 

2. Agreeing together (in opinion or purport) ; of 
one mind, unanimous. 

23^ PUTTKNHAK Eng. Poosie III. xix, (Arb.) 223 Sino- 
mmia, as who would say, like or consenting names. 2632 
HoBRim Lnriath, ii. xviii. go [They have] by consenting 
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voices declared a Soveraigne. *74* Middleton Ctcero II. 
XII. 318 The consenting praise of all honest men. 1863 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. i. (1873; 416 The clear consenting voice 
of all his contemporaries. 

b. Agreeing, conformable. 

1878 G. Macdonald Phantasies II. xx. lai Hammering 
one part of it to a consenting shape with the lest, 

Couse'ntingly, adv. [f. prec. + =^.] With 

consent or willing acquiescence ; fby common or 
general consent ipbs,). 

1332 Huloet Consentyngelye. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. HI. iv. Rule xiii. § 10 It is consentingly affirmed 
that, etc. 1841 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) 1 . 66 
History . . consentingly assures us that, etc. 1883 Miss 
Broughton Belinda III. iii. xi. 141 She, but now so coii- 
sentingly embraced, has wrenched herself out of his arms. 

Couse'ntingness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
Consenting state ; consent. 

1868 Bushnell Sertn. Living SuhJ, 41^ There is no want 
of it, or consentingness of mind towards.it. 

Consention, obs. form of Consen sign. 
Couseutive (k^nscntiv), a. rare, [f. Consent 
ez. 4--JVE.1 = Consentient. 

1640 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, cccxxv, Soe stands 
the vineyard of Humanitye An orderly Con&entive Policye. 
1837 Heavysege Saul {1869) 138 Working consentlve to his 
heavy tread. 

Hence Couse'utively cuiv , with one consent. 

1378 Banister Hitt. Matt iv. 34 Altogether consentiuely 
forcing one an other downward. 

tConse'ntlUieilt. Obs. \a..OY.consenie/nent= 
med.L. consentinienUnn, f. consentire to Consent : 
see -MENT.] The action of consenting, consent. 

[1292 Britton i. ii. § 5 Ou del comaundement, ou del 
consentment.j 1340 Ayenb. 11 ]>e consentement and be 
boxtes ber-to. Ibid. 19 pe bo^tes, be consentemens, and pe 
willes of the zaules. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W, de W. 
X4951 ii. 250 a/i Of one accorde and consentement. 1323 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccx. [ccvi.] 637 Without the generall 
consentment of the people of Englande. 1660 tr. Atuy- 
raldns' Treat. Relig. i. vi. 90 Against the consentment of 
all other Nations. 

Consentrik, -ryk, obs. ff. Concentbto. 
Conseg,ue 31 Ce (kfimstlcwens), sb. [a. F, con- 
sigttence (i3tli c. in Liltre, = Pr, consequencia, It. 
conseqitenzcP), ad. L. consequentia, n. of stale f. 
consequent-em ; see Consequent and -encb.] 

1. A thing or circumstance which follows as an 
effect or result from something preceding. 

c *400 Rom, Rose 6430 The consequence of such shry vyng. 
*390 Shaks, Com. Err. v. i. 85 The consequence is then, 
thy iealous fits Hath scar'd thy husband from the v.se 
of wits. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. iii. aoB The 
direfull effects, and sad consequences of ^ War. 1699 
Burnet 39 Articles ix. (1700) 108 Death is the conse- 
quence of Adam's Sin. X792 Gouvr. Morris in Sparks 
Life 4- Writ, (1832) II. 205 As to consequences, they are 
in the hand of God. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 484 That 
the legal consequences of an actual seisin shall ensue, x66o 
L. Stephen Pepe iv. 91 His [Pope's] unsocial habits , . were 
a natural consequence of ill-health, 

t b. To draw injd) consequence : to carry into 
effect. Obs. 

(1420 Hocclevb Balade Crt. de hone Comp. 67 Kn- 
saumpleth us , . As that it seemeth good to your prudence. . 
Dooth, as yow list be drawe in consequence. 1642 W. 
He.Kwnu, Libertie qfSubj. 63 That such impositions . . be 
not drawn into consequence, but taken away. 

2. The action or condition of following as a result 
upon something antecedent ; the relation of a result 
or effect to its cause or antecedent. 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 14 We seldom see 
clouds without the consequence of rain. 2667 Milton P. L. 
X. 364 Such fatal consequence unites us three, 2830 
Herschel Stud, Nat. Phil. 11. vi. (1831) 151 Invariable 
antecedence of the cause and consequence of the effect. 
1864 Bowen Aqfxirx. 336 The fixed Relations of antecedence 
and consequence which subsist between the changes. 

t b. The action or fact of following in succes- 
sion or order; sequence, succession ; course. Obs. 

*597 Morley Jnirod. Mus. 79 If you will auoide the con- 
sequence of perfect cordes of one kinde, you must put 
betwixt them other concord.s, 2678 Hobbes Decam. i. 14 
They thought the Names of things sufficiently connected, 
when they are placed in their natural consequence. 1728 
North Metn. Mustek (1846) 17 The people varyed their 
modes more or less in the consequence of time. 

S. That which follows logically, or can be de- 
duced or inferred; a logical result or inference, 
i* Formerly, the conclusion of a syllogism as op- 
posed to the premisses (<?/«.). 

c XMo Ronu Rose 7468 Shallow never of apparence Seene 
conclude good consequence In none argument. C1400 
Test. Love II. (r36o) 284 b/i The consequence is false, 
needes the antecedent mote beene of the same condition. 
C2425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. iii. 68 Grantis, he sayd, b® 
antecedens ; Bot I deny b® consequens. 2333 Joye Apol. 
Ttndale 3 That he see not howe his antecedence may be 
true and consequence false. 2633-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. 
(1701) 481/1 We may infer this Consequence. 2772 Junitis 
Lett, ly. 201 If I admitted the premises, I should readily 
agree in all the consequences drawn from them. 2883 
Froude Short Stud. IV. i. vi. 63 The succeeding prelates. . 
were too wise to press theories to their logical consequences. 

b. The following of a conclusion from premisses; 
logical sequence. 

* 37 * Golding Calvin on Ps, v. 7 It is a very good 
consequence to say, Iniquitie is hatefull untoo God 1 
vengeance of all wicked persones. 
2638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot, i. i, § 10 The Conclusion is 
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true, though the_ Consequence of it from your former 
Premisses either is none at all, or so obscure, that I can 
hardly discern it. 1751 Johnson Rambler No 158 r 7 To 
proceed fiom one truth to another, and connect distant 
propositions by regular consequence. 1864 Bowen Logic 
vii. 176 The essence of the Syllogism . . is this necessary 
consequence of the Conclusion from, the Premises. 

4. Phr. In, by, of, consequence-, as a result or 
inference, consequently. 

a. By consequence. Now arch. 

[e 1391 Chaucer Astral, ii. § 38 Par consequence, than 
the nader of the sowth lyne is the north lyne.] 1581 Mab- 
BECK of Notes^ 230, I saie, that foolishlie & by conse- 
quence that falselie he alledgeth S. Augustin to his pur- 
pose. cidBo Beveridge Seim. (1729I I. 41 The catholick 
and by consequence one church. 1747 Wesley Charac. 
Methodist 10 By Consequence, whatsoever he dothg it is all 
to the Glory of God. 1883 Sir J. W. Chitty in Laiw 
Times Re^. LIII. 712/2 The marriage was a Mahommedan 
and by consequence a polygamous marriage. 

b. Of consequence. Obs. or vulgar. 

1361 Daus tr. Biillinger on Apoc. (1373) aa/b. Before 
eueiy of these Epistles, and therfore of consequence before 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. 1603 Bacom Adv. Learn, i. 
vi, § 6 Man’s employment must of consequence have been 
matter of del^ht in the experiment. 1734 Richardson 
Grandison II. xxxiii. 321. 1780 Johnson Let. 8 Apr. in 

Boswell, Your countenance may be of great credit, and of 
consequence of great advantage to her. x8i8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. iv. 431 He was rather more intemperate 
than his predecessor and of consequence created rather 
more animosity in his opponents. 1848 Fraser^s Mag. 
XXXVIII. 228 Whatever part Jenny Lind takes, is of 
consequence the first. 

c. I7t conseqiience. (The phrase now current.) 
In consequence of-, as a result of. 

1683 Dkyden IV/is. (1808} XVII. 100 In consequence of 
this, to make an exact description of the principal actions. 
177s Tender Father II. 151 And, in consequence, it fre- 
quently happened, that, etc. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1842) II. 39a What took place in consequence I am not 
apprised. 1879 Lockyer Elem. Asttvn. 1. 26 Our Sun at 
setting. . seems sometimes blood red, in consequence of the 
absorption of our atmosphere. 1880 Geikie Rhys. Geog. 
IV. xxiv. 2^1 Iron is the principal substance contained in the 
water, which has in consequence a strong inky taste. 

+ d. In the consequence : in the sequel or result 

1639 Burton’s Diary (182SI IV. 459, I fear, in the conse- 
quence, it will prove an allowance of such meetings for the 
future. 1723 De Foe Voy. round IV. (1840) 45 Doing 
justice upon the offenders . . had this disadvantage in the 
consequence ; viz. that it would ruin the voyage. 
fS. Of good, bad, etc., consequence : fraught with 
such and such results. Obs. 

ax66o Hammond (J.), Asserted without any colour of 
scripture-proof, it is of very ill consequence to the super- 
structlng of good life. x66a BA. Com, Pref., We 

haverejected all .such [alterations] as were either of dangerous 
consequence . . or else of no consequence at all, but utterly 
frivolous and vain. _ 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 169 He 
speaks of it as a circumstance of ve^ bad consequence. 
1829 1 . Taylor Enthus. ix. 216 note, Ignatius, .set an ex- 
ample of unhappy consequence to the Church. 

6 . Importance, moment, weight. Originating in 
the attributive phr. of consequence : i. c. having 
issues or results, and therefore important. CL 
prec. and Fr. une niatiire de consiqttence ‘ a matter 
of importance, moment, or weight’ (Cotgr. 1611 ). 

a. [1489 Caxton Fayies of A, \. xx. 64 By cause that 
thys thynge bereth grete weyght of consequense, he shall 
take thMuys of them of hys counseyll.] X393 Shaks. Rich. 
II, V. ii, 60 It is a matter of small consequence, 1611 Bible 
Transl, Pref. x As often as we do any thing of note or 
consequence, we .subiect our selues to euery ones censure. 
166a [see s]. X699 Bentley Phhl. 242 The.se little differ- 

ences are of no consequence. X74X Richardson Pamela 1 . 
52 You are of more Consequence to him, than you think for. 
*7S7 {title), A Review of the Military Operations in .North 
America . . To which are added . . several Letters and other 
Papers of Consequence. x832 Lander Adzi. Niger 11 . ix. 
54 Nothing of consequence has occurred to-day. 

D. ,1778 Sir j. Reynolds Disc, viii. (1876) 449 Both these 
qualities of the mind are to have their proper consequence, 
as far as they do not counteract each other. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 11 . 409 [He] found it impracticable to raise a 
glass manufacture into consequence. 1843 Ford Handbk. 
Spain I. 84 Personal respect, to which Spaniards always 
attached infinite consequence. X873 Whitney Life Lang. 
xiv. 283 It possesses the highest consequence. 

7. In reference to persons : Importance in rank 
and position, social distinction. Cf. ‘ quality 

x6oa Carew Cornwall (1811) 412 Such and such had made 
use of his Lordships name . . to make themselves men of 
consequence. X714 Swift Pres, State Affairs Wks, 1753 
II. I. 214 A person of some consequence. X770 Langhorne 
Plutarch (1879) II. 1034/1 Brutus now felt his consequence 
He heavy upon him. 1M7 Lady Herbert Cradle L, vii, 
x88 Our guard . . told him that we were persons of great 
consequence. xByp Froudb Caesar iii. 22 No form of 
property gives to its owners so much consequence as land. 

tb. Importance manifested by appearance or 
demeanour ; dignity. Also transf. of things. Obs. 

1793 W. Hodges Trav. India 87 Adjacent to which are 
many hills, rising almost to the consequence of mountains. 
1798 Jane Austen Northang. Ab, i, Her figure gained 
more consequence. 

e. Assumed importance, consequentiality. 

179X Huddesford Salmag. 19 Shield me. .From Pedantry 
of formal port, And Consequence in Cassoc^short 1832 
Mas. F. Thouope Dom. Manners Amer. xvii. fiSsg) 140 
We quitted Cincinnati the beginning of March . .We . . had 
amused ourselves with its consequence, its taste, and its ton. 

8. dstr. Motion from an earlier to a later sign 
Voi. II. 


of the Zodiac, or from west to east ; direct motion ; 
also a position more to the east. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 407 Jupiter being in consequence 
of the Sun, add the difference. 1771 Pemberton ibid, LXI. 
442 If the point f is taken in consequence of the moon, it 
will be above the horizon, when the nonagesime degree is 
also in consequence of the moon. X797 EncycLBrit. II. 
506/2 This motion, from west to east, is said to be in the 
order of the signs, or in consequence. 

9. Consequences : a round game, in which a 
narrative of the meeting of a lady and a gentleman, 
their conversation, and the ensuing * consequences 
is concocted by the contribution of a name or fact 
by each of the players, in ignorance of what has 
been contributed by the others. 

1796 Jane Austen Sense <5- Sens, xxiii. (1833) 121 They 
met for. .playing at cards or consequences, or any other 
game that was sufficiently noisy. z8^ in Boy's Own Book. 

+ Co'USeqtLeuce, »• Obs. rare~\ [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To draw inferences or conclusions. 

1643 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 175 Such a methodical and 
School-like way of defining, and consequenciiw. 
Conaequeneeless, a. nonce-wd. [j. as prec. 
- 1 - -LBsa.] Without consequences. 

1849 Ruskin Seru._ Lamps vi. § 4. 166 This is no slight or 
consequenceless evil. 

t Co’llseq,uency. Ohs. Also -cie, -tie. [ad. 
L. consequentia : see Consequence and -enoy.] 

1. = Consequence a, 2 b, 3 b, Consequbntness. 
1348 R. Hutten Sum ^ Diutnitie C ij a, Necessitye of 

consequentie, as lerusalem must be destroied. 1333 Bale 
Gardiner’s Serm. Obed, Fiij, For what is the consequency? 

. . Christ wolde hauc Petre to be aboue Princes . . Ergo he 
wolde haue the bishop of Rome to be so to. 13M Morwvng 
Evonyin. 179 As both the consequency of the text and 
also the maner of the^ medians do requyre. ^ 1648 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. i. iv. 16 A fallacious illation in refer- 
ence unto antecedencie or consequencie. 

2. =CONSEQaENCB 1, 3. 

1631 Biggs New Disp, Pref. 13 Consequencies from your 
laudable endeavours, a 17x8 Penn L-fe Wks. 1726 1 . 167 
Our Enemies have charged their oblique Consequencies 
from our Principles back upon us for our very Principles. 

Couse^lieut (k^mszkwent), sh. [a. F. consi- 
guent, ad. L. conseqttens, -ent-, a consequence, 
subst. use of pr. pple. : see next] 

*1*1. = Consequence i. Obs. exc. as in b. 
cxgSd Chaucer Meld). 7 421 (Harl. MS.) Let vs now 
examyne jiridde poynt ]>at Tullius clepeji consequente. 
pou schalt vnderslonde bat vengeance pat bou purposid- 
dest for to take is consequent SMlltsm. the consequent], 
x^3 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. clxxxix, That haue convoyit hale . . 
My lufe and to [so] glade a consequent. 1377 V autrouil- 
LiER Luther on Ep, Gal. 189 By certeine effects and con- 
sequents, we are fully assured, i66a J. Chandler yon 
Helmont's Oriat. 236^ So great was the consequent of this 
prosperous and easie invention. 1756 P. Browns famaica 
226 The neglect of which has frequently been the cause of 
very dismal consequents in those warm climates. 

b. (Contrasted with antecedent^ A phenomenon 
or event which follows another (without implica- 
tion of causal connexion). 

a 1627 W. ScLATER Expos. Rom. iv. (1650}, Faith is an 
antecedent, no cause properly of ju-stification ; justification 
[is] a consequent of believing, no effect issuing out of the 
virtue and merit of faith. X030 Hobbes Hmn. Nature iv. 
(R.l, When a man hath so often observed like antecedents 
to be followed by like consequents, xSao Jas. Mill Anal. 
Hum, Mind (1878) I. xi. 350 The word cause means the 
antecedent of a consequent where the connection is 
constant. 1872 H. Spencer Psychol, I. ir. iii. 194 A constant 
ratio between the physical antecedent and the psychical 
consequent. 1878 Morley Carlyle Grit. Misc. Ser. i. 199 
The effect is the inevitable consequent of the cause. 
t2. Logic. = Consequence 3. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ni. ix. 84 pan folwep it quod she 
pat we adden clemesse of renoun to pe bre forseidepinges. . 
and b>s is a consequente quod I. 1329 More Supplic. Soulys 
Wks. 3x5/1 A very child almoste see the consequent. 
1393 Bilson Gout, Christ’s Ch. 12 Iiappily may no neces- 
.sarie consequent be drawen. 1647 Jkr. Taylor ZJiiwrtf. 
Popery i. (1686) 87 The consequent of this is, that by the law 
of Christ, one IBishop is not superior to another. 1673 
Baxter Cath, Theol. n. i. 214 Do they so say expressly; 
or is it only a consequent of their Doctrine 7 ^ *768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. 267 Who - .will conceive it ever feasible 
to alter any fundamental point of the common law, with 
all it’s appendages and consequents. 1837-8 SirW. Hamil- 
ton Logic XV. I. 282 The Syllogism is divided into two 
parts, the Antecedent and the Consequent-^the antecedent 
comprehending the two propositions [premisses] . . and_ the 
consequent comprising the one proposition [the conclusion]. 

b. The second part of a conditional proposition, 
dependent upon the antecedent. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 231 There is required vnto the 
truth of a Conditional! proposition, that the Consequent 
follow vpon the Antecedent. 1746 Wesley Princ. Method- 
ist 35 The Antecedent is false. Therefore the Consequent 
falls of course. 1876 Jevons Elem, Logic (1880) i6a The 
only rule, .requisite for testingthevalidity of [hypothetical] 
syllogisms . .viz. that either the antecedent must be affirmed, 
or the consequent denied. 

3. (Contrasted with antecedent^ Anything which 
follows something else in order, e.g. in the context 
of a writing. 

x6x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus, To Rdr., By the helpe of. . 
comparing of Scriptures with themselues, antecedents with 
consequents, obscure places with plainer. 1639 Bp. Walton 
Consid, Considered 70 The consideration of antecedents and 
consequents, .die testimonies, expositions, and translations 
of the ancients, etc, help to rectify a corruption crept in. 


16S0 Bp. Parry David Restored Ixxiii, And this, the con- 
sequents do sufficiently evidence. 

b. Math. The second of two numbers or magni- 
tudes in a ratio ; the second and fourth in a series 
of four proportionals. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid v. 127 The second Terme, 
namely, that wherunto the comparison is made, is called the 
consequent. 1394 Blundevil Exerc. r. xx. (ed. 7) 46 When 
the Antecedent contayneth the Consequent more then once, 
and nothing remayneth, as 4 to e, 1827 Hutton Course 
Math, 1 . 120 The sum of the antecedents is to their differ- 
ence, as the sum of the consequents is to their difference, 
e. Mus. (See quot.) 

1869 Ouseley Counterp. xv. 95 The leading part [in a 
Canon] is called the antecedent, the following part the con- 
sequent. 

t4. A person who follows or comes after; a 
follower ; also, one who pursues. Obs. 

1330 Nicolls Thticyd. 49 (R.) These were the allyes and 
consequentes, and also the preparations of the one partye, 
and of the other. 1609 Man in Moone in Halliw. Character- 
Bks. C1857) 95 He is the ante-ambulo of a gentlewoman, the 
consequent of a gentleman, the antecedent of a port-mantua, 
or a cloke-bagge; a serving man. 1634 Evelyn Metn. 
(1857) III. 65 The consequent of Truth hath ever been in 
danger of his teeth. 

*1* 5. Phr. By consequent : =^hy conseqwnce. Obs. 
[F. far consequent ( 14 th c. in Littre).] 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. vii. 18 Thyse sayd condycions 
bylongen to a good conestable' and by consequent to the 
marchallis. 1605 Bacon Learn. 11. x. § 2 The subject 
being so variable, hath made the art by consequent more 
conjectural. 16x3 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 401 A Friend . . 
more to be admired ; and by the consequent more precious. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iii, 137 Fhilosophie and Curiosie 
corrupted this noble schole of Alexandria, and by con- 
sequent the Church. 1683 A. Lovell tr. Simotis Crit. 
Hist. Relig. 33. 

+ b. In the consequent \ in the result. Obs, (Cf. 
CONSEQUENOB 4 d.) 

1649 Jbr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ep. Ded. 2 In the consequent 
there would be no vertue, and no felicity. 

+ 6 . = Consequence 5 , 6 . Obs. 

1399 Porter Angry tFom, Abingd, (Percy Soc.) 48 What 
though that honest Hodge haue cut his finger heere ? . . ’tis 
no consequent to me. 1640 Catiterb. Sef.Conviet. 41 A 
matter of very dangerous consequent. 

CoilseQ.lie3lt (kp'nsl'kwent), a. [a. F. conse- 
quent ( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. L. consequent-em, pr. 
pple. of consequt to follow closely, attend upon : 
see CoNBEOUTB.] 

1. Following as an effect or result; resulting. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 35 But loke therof what 

foloweth consequent, 16x6 Bullokar, Consequent, following 
or necessarily comming after another thing. 171a Spect. 
No. SSI F I That Praise should be returned them, as one 
proper consequent Reward of their Performances. 1800 
CoLQUHOUN Comm, Thames Introd. , The very rapid increase 
of Trade, and the consequent influx of Wealth. 1840 Hood 
Up Rhine 2 Causing sudden derangements of the circula- 
tion, .and consequent physical depressions, 
b. Const, on, upon, to. 

X631 Hobbes Leviaih. i. xiii, Whatsoever ..is consequent 
to a time of war. 1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Contmnn. i. 
iv. 86 Consequent to a. worthy communion. 1x17x6 South 
{],), This satisfaction or dissatisfaction, consequent upon a 
man’s acting suitably or unsuitably to conscience. 1809 W. 
Irving Knickerb. i. hi. How events . . to the common observer 
unconnected, are inevitably consequent the one to the other. 
1849 Ruskin 5'ez'.L<(7»/rii. § 9. 36 'The necessities consequent 
on the employment of those materials. 

2. Following as an inference or logical conclusion. 

1638 Chillincw. Relig. Prot. i. i. § 10 In this sence it [the 

conclusion] is neither consequent nor true. 1647 Jer. 
Taylor Lib. Proph. i. 14 A new proposition though con- 
sequent from an Article of Faith, becomes not therefore a 
part of the Faith, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . 10. 

+ 3. Following in time or order, succeeding, 
subsequent. Ohs. 

1473 [see Consequently i]. x38x W. Charke in Cpti/er. 
IV. (isSaiDdiiijb, In workes consequent or following he 
might gloria. 13^ Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. iii. ui. (1622) 
69 Not onely among such as then lined, but in times con- 
sequent. 01616 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Media v. U, Thy 
memory . . Shall monumentally be registered To ages con- 
sequent. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Introd., As 
the consequent words make evident. 1742 H. Walpole 
Lett. H. Maim I. xxv. 162 , 1 hope you have received mine 
regularly since, that you may know all the consequent steps, 
4. Observing or characterized by logical sequence 
of thought or reasoning ; logically consistent. 

1849 Lewes Rohesp. 124 As property had been defined by 
Rousseau to be in itself a spoliation. .Robespierre was only 
consequent in his demand. 1879 — Study Psychol. 12a To 
be consequent, they should have shewn that, etc. 1836 R. 
A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 19 The idealism of Emerson 
is more subjective, his pantheism more complete and con- 
sequent, 

fS. Of consequence, important (to), Obs, rare. 
1638-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 123 'Ihat the distribution 
is not equal, is not consequent to any member in this House, 
unless he speak for a county or borough of that nation. 


6. Consequent points Magnetism)— Consbou- 

rivE poles : see quots. 

x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xx. 144 It is quite easy to develope 
in the same piece of steel several pairs of poles ; and if Uie 
magnetization be irregular, this is sometimes done when we 
wish to avoid it. These irregular poles are called consequent 
points, 188a tr, Desckauel's Ned. Phil. § 689 In this case 
the magnet will have not only a pole at each end, but also 
a pole at each point where the reversal occurs. These 
intermediate poles are called consequent points. 
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COTfSBQITEIirTIAL. 

7. qnasi-/z//o. 

i6g« LocKE^rfasr. § 136 And consequent to this. Instil into 
him a Love and Reverence of this Supreme Being. 1696 
Stanhope Ckr. Pattern (1711) 304 And consequent to that, 
^11 my soul with pure and holy afiections^ 

Conseqneutial (kfjnstkwe-nJ’al), a. [f. L. 
conscquentia Consequence + -al.] 

1. Of the nature of a consequence or sequel ; fol- 
lowing, esp. as an effect or result; consequent. 

i6s4 H. L’Estrasge Chas. I (1635) 6 Moneys were mis- 
imployed . . in the two disbonourable treaties of Spain and 
Germany, and the consequential entertainment. 1704 
Pkiok Let. to Soileau 193 A consequential 111 which Free- 
dom draws ; A bad Effect, but from a noble Cause. xSzp 
S. Tcibner Hiet. Eng. IV. ii. xxviii. 241 Wars and their 
consequential burthens. 18^ W. Ghove Cerr. Phys. Forces 
log Each is connected with anterior changes, and . . pro- 
ductive of consequential changes, 
b. Const, on, upon, + to. 
j6Sa J. Hall Height Eloq.^ p. sod, Accidents that are 
either inherent or consequential! to love and_ melancholy. 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit tidgsl 94 The stipulation of obedi- 
ence on our part is consequential thereupon. 1763 Black- 
stone Comm. L 42a [The relationl of parent and child . . is 
consequential to that of marriage. ^1873 Set 36-7 I'lct. c. 83 
S 26 All matters pmliminary and incidental to and conse- 
quential on such trial and punishment. 

2. Of the nature of a consequence merely, not 
direct or immediate ; eventual. 

Consequential damages l Mosses or injuries which follow 
an act, but are not direct and immediate upon it ’ (Wharton). 

i6s6 W. Sclatee Expos. 2 Tliess. (1629) 201, I_ iinde 
direct, or consequential! repugnancie, and contradiction, 
twixt their pretended traditions, and writings. _ 163s 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. viii. § 3 It was hamh to inflict im- 
mediate and direct death for a consequential and deductory 
felony. 1637 Burton's Diary 118281 II. 128 They have 
not an immediate, but only a consequential right to be 
heard in this. 1792 Burke Let. Sir H. Langjiske Wks. 
184a T. 546 To be utterly excluded from all its direct and all 
its consequential advantages. 1876 Gladstone Synchr. 
Homer 226 There is a difference between direct contradic- 
tion, and merely consequential or casual inconsistency,^ 

3. Following as an inference or conclusion- 
Const. on, upon (pi to, of,froni). 

x64a Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. in. xx. 208 Their deduc- 
tions, and consequentiall inferences. 1695 Ln. Preston 
Boetk. IV. 180 These are consequential to our former Con- 
clusions. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 156 p 3 The genuine 
shoots of consequential reasoning, which grow out of some 
radical postulate. 1773 J. Allen Sena. Si. J/ary's Oaf. 
II To assert what is clearly consequential of our belief. 
a 1849 MarjSnalia Wks. 1864 HI. 533 The incidents 
are consequential from the premises. 1882 Gladstone in 
Mcatch. Guard. 8 Feby A motion.. consequential upon the 
resolution which the House has adopted. 

4. Characterized by logical sequence or con- 
sistency; = Consequent a. 4 . 

1639 Vulgar Errors Censured 70 'Tis not consequentiall 
arguing from a not.declaring to a not-knowlng. i6gx-8 
Norris Pract. (1711 1 III. 223 The substance of this 
author's reasoning . . is so solid and consequential. 1748 
Cresterf. Lett. 11 . clx. 73 Every man is more the man of 
the day, than a regular and consequential character. 1825 
C01.GRIOCB rf ids Reji. [184S) 1 . 104 A consistent and strictly 
consequential hlaterialism. 

t b. Having continuous seqiicnce in time. Ohs. 
iCTx CoLViL Whigs Snppiic. (1731) 138 It is no poqish 
supeistition, By consequential tradition To prove an article 
of faith. 

T 5. Pregnant with consequences, of consequence, 
important. Ohs. 

1728 Fielding Love in Sev. Masques i. v. 16 An Affair. . 
of a consequential Essence. 1737 W. Thompson R. N. 
Advoc. 13 7iote, To preside, .over that consequential Branch 
of the King’s Business. 1798 W. Hutton Autobiog. 29 No 
event in a man’s life is more consequential than marriage. 
X807 G, Chalmers Caledotiia I. Pref 9 The true site of that 
consequential conflict. x8ai T. Campsell in Heu) Monthly 
Mag.l. 6 He must withhold no consequential fact. 

6. Of persons : a. Having social consequence. 
1833 Marrvat P. Simple xim, A dignity ball is a hall 
given by the most consequential of their coloured people. 
1835 Ht, Martineau Berkeley i. i. 8 Mr. C. bustled about. . 
feeling himself the most consequential man in the town. 

b. Having or displaying a high opinion of one’s 
own importance ; self-important. 

1738 Herald No. 23. II. 168 Our women . . to make him 
both too consequential and saucy, xygx Boswell Johnson 
7 May an. 1773 Goldsmith was sometimes content to be 
treated with an easy familiarity, but upon occasions, would 
be consequential and important. i8t6 ‘Quiz’ Grand 
Master -vm. 223 He here consider’d it essential To shew he 
could be consequential. 1873 Farrar Seekers 1. iii. 42 
Pampered and consequential freedmen. 

T B. sb.pl. Consequential matters or inferences, 
a 1734 North Exam, i. i. (1740) ag Our Author’s precious 
Observations out of the Lord Ciareadon’s History and 
some Consequential. 

Consequeutiality (kpnsnEwemJlise'liti). [f. 

prec. + -ITY.] 

1. Logical sequence and consistency of thought. 

1883 jr^ARTiNEAU Types Eih. Theory (188Q 1 . 1. u. 373 
In crediting Spinoza with rigorous consequentiality. 

2. The quality of being consequential or im- 
portant ; air or assumption of importance. 

sZto Blaehw. Mag. VIII. 268 Said Mrs. Glibbans with the 
most ineffable consequentiality, 1831 FrasePs Mag. IV. 
xSr.tThey] assume to themselves an insufferable consequen- 
ddity on the strength of their masters’ rank. 

CoiLseq,ue*]xtially, adv. [f. as prec. +-lt 2 .] 
•t’l. In the seqnel, subsequently; = CoNSB- 
QUENTIiT I. Ohs. 
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1607 S. CoLLTN-s Serm. (ifioB) 4 Not onely that which is 
originally good, but euen that which is consequentially 
sound. 167a Owen Ltntc si Neither antecedently 

nor consequentially unto such their Conjunction, do they 
consider what is their duty. 

+ 2. As a conseqnence or result ; = Consequently 
a. Ohs. 

1636 [J. Serge.ant] tr. T. Whitds Peripaiet. Inst, 45 
Consequentially to these positions. Every movable that is 
reduc’d from rest to motion.. increases in velocity. rf64 
Power Exp. Philos, u. 104 It consequentially follows, that, 
etc. AX716 South 12 Serm. (1744) XI. 119 He that is 
above a prince is consequentially above all his subjects. 
xyyS Burke Corr. (1844) II. 248 This must be, consequen- 
tially, of the greatest service to him. 

3. Merely as a conseqnence, in a secondary way, 
indirectly. 

163a Gaulg Magastrom. 213 There may be some reall 
effect upon the patient indirectly and consequentially . . 
although there ne none such primarily and directly. 
1694 Phil. Trans. XVllI. 258 Of some Rods you cannot 
make a fixt South primarily, yet you may consequentially. 
1792 Burke Pres. State Affairs Wks. VII. 107 The king of 
Prussia has no direct and immediate concern with France ; 
consequentially, to be sure, a great deal. iSBi^ Lasu Rep. 
13 Q, Bench Div. 672 The property must be. .directly, and 
not merely consequentially, affected by the decision. 

+ 4. With lo^cal sequence or consistency ; with 
consecution of thought; = Consequently 3 . ? Ohs. 

17Z0 Addison Whig Exam. No. 4Pg He means something, 
bat has not the faculty of writing consequentially. 17^ 
Chesterf. Lett. II. clxi. 81, I never knew in my life one 
[woman] ..who reasoned or acted? consequentially for four- 
and-twenty hours together. xSia 0 - Rez’. VIII. 61 If the 
author reasons consequentially. 

6 . In a consequential or self-important manner; 
with an air or assumption of importance. 

1788 J. O'Keeffe Prisotier at Large 11. iv, With great 
haste and very consequentially he moves the furniture. 
1826 Scott JVoadst. x, I, Nehemiah Holdenough (he added 
consequentially) was forcibly expelled from my own pulpit. 
1847 Mrs. a. Kerr Hist. Servia 159 He was handsomely at- 
tired and armed, and paced the street somewhat consequen- 
tially ; the Turkish populace resented his insolent bearing. 

C 01 iseq[liexitialliess (kpnstkwe'nJMnes) . rare. 
[f. as prec. + -ness.] 

+ 1. The state or quality of being consequential 
(in senses 1 - 4 ). Ois. 

idSi Burthogge ./I (3684) iS Which Duty and 

Incumbence, and the Consequentialness of it from the Cove- 
nant is, etc. X730-6 Bailey (folio), Consegueniialness, the 
following by way of consequence, or the being of conse- 
quence. 1733 Johnson, Conseqxtentiabtess, regular consecu- 
tion of discourse. [Similarly in later Diets.] 

2. Important or self-important quality or person- 
ality; = Consequentially 2 . 

1828 Southey Ep. to A. Cumtingham, Let Her pamper’d 
lap-dog . . snra and growl, With petulant consequentialness 
elate. 1883 B. Gould J. Herring 1 . 183 What does your 
consequentialness desire! 

t GonseqLue'ntious, 0 . Ois. rare. [ad. obs. 
F. consequenlietix (Cotgr.), f. L. consequentia x see 
-ous.] Full of cons^uence, important. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Treeu. 80 If his words seemed of no 
moment, the matter was not consequeiitious. Ibid. 137 
Wonderfull reports of that Kingdome, as most consequen- 
tlous for knowledge and instruction. 1636 in Blount Gl. 

IT Suggested as substitute for Consequential 6 b. 

1803 S. Peggb a need. Eng. Lang. (T.>, Consequential in 
no shape conveys the meaning intended by those, who use 
it to express a pompous, conceited, lordly man . . If a word 
is wanted . .it should naturally have a termination denotative 
of the circumstance, formed analog^ous to other words ; and 
I will agree to adopt the term cmiseqneniious, which will 
rank with such as coniempUtons, litigious, contumacious. 

Conse^ueutly (kp-nsikw&tli), adv. [f. Con- 
sequent <z. + -LT 2!} 

fl. In following time or order; consecutively, 
subsequently. Obs. 

147s Caxton Jason 31 Whan he hadde made his orisons 
by grele deuocion, and consequently his deraande. 1313 
Bradshaw Si. Werbufge 1. 1308 The queue hym folowed as 
is the ciistome, Werburge succeded them consequently. 
1596 Lodge Marg. Azner, 114 This other, .he wrote, which 
for that cause I place here consequentlie. x6oz Fdlbecke 
1st Pi. Parall. 84 Wee will, .now pass to the title conse- 
quently ensuing. i6og Skene Reg. May. 22 Consequentlie 
it followes, to Ueate of the question of the estate of men, 

’t' b. In sequence ; on in. succession, Obs. 

1338 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer, l vi. (1580) 1x4b, Vpon this 
salte yon shall laie likewise a ranke of the saied peeces of 
miner, and then an other of salte, and an other of siluer, 
and so consequentely as long as your siluer lasteth. Ibid. 
103 a. xsgx F. Sparry tr. Caitaas Geo/naucie 190 Glue one 
to the first, one to the second, one to the third, and so con- 
sequently vnto all the others. 

2. As a consequence or result ; by way of con- 
sequence ; in consequence of something previous ; 
often a quasi-ri??y'., like therefore, accordingly. 

.[* 4 ®? Acii Rich. Ill, c. 8 Pream., Whereupon . . of weriy 
likelyhode consequently shall ensue the Destruction of 
Drapery of all this your seid Realm,] a 1333 Frith Disput. 
Purgatory (1829) 130 Then must it needs follow that he 
hath power to do against his truth, and, consequently, he 
hath power to be false. 1660 Jer, Taylor Duct. Dubit. 
L i. Rule li. § 2 Whatsoever comes into their conscience 
primarily or consequently, 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 
206 The Moisture ascending, will be suck'd through, the 
very Bark, and consequently nourish . . the Tree. 171a 
Steele Sped. No. 443 7 s Fortunatus is stored with 
Ignorance, and consequently with Self-Opinion. 1880 
Geikie Phys. Geog. iv. 301 Most substances suffer contrac- 
tion from cold, and consequently increase in density. 


tS. With proper sequence or connexion (of 
thought, reasoning, etc.^ ; consistently. Ois. 

1338 Starkey England 1. i. 16 Ther [is] a certayn vertue 
and honesty coii-sequently annexyd to the same law. 1642 
Jer. Taylor ^tsc. {1647) 203 This makes him speak con- 
formably to his first assertions, and consequently to his 
arguments. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 161 
He is one of those who reason, as the French say, conse- 
quently from assumed and unproved principles. 

t Co'use^uentness. Obs.rarer-^. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] Consequent quality, consecutiveness. 
1643 Digby Nat. Bodies Ded. {1638) 14 Let them_ examine 
the consequentness of the whole body of the doctrine. 

Consecution, -quution, -quutive, obs. ff. 

CONSEOUTION, -TIVB. 

Oonserate, v. Obs.~° [erron, f. L. conserere 
to sow (along with^.] 

1623 CocKERAM Diet. II, To Some, Seminarize, Conserate. 
+ Conse’rt) O- [ad. L. conserius set, joined, or 
connected together.] Of leaves, etc. : seequot. 

1777 S. Robson Brit. Flam 7 Consert, crowded so as to 
leave hardly any space between. 

1 The following may be a sb. from same source 
=s ‘ connex ’ ; or for concert or consort, as to which, 
however, there are difficulties of date. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vii. 90 It [the pleura] is per- 
forated, .with an orderly consert of Veynes, and Arteries. 

Consertiou : see Concbktion. 

’1* Conse‘rva» Ohs. [a. It. or med.L. conservaI\ 

= Conserve ji. 4 . 

1302 Privy Purse Exp. Eire. yorh (,jB3o) 30 For bringing 
of conserva cherys from Lon don to Windesore. X386 Cogan 
Haven Health Ixxxvi. (1612) 77 Of them [violets] is made 
Conserua. Ibid. [16361 go After the same manner you may 
make conserva of any hearbe. 

Conservable (kpnsi'rvab’l), a. [ad. L. con- 
servSbil-is, from conservare to Conserve : see 
-BLE.] Capable of being conserved ; preservable, 
1623 CocKERAM II, Which may be kept, cotrsemable. 1660 
R. Coke Power 4- Subj, 123 Mankinde being onely con- 
servable in Society, 

’t' Conse'l^vacjg'. Obs. [a. AF. conservacie, in 
med.L. cofzservdha = conservdtio Consebvatiow : 
see-AOY.] Official conservation : now Consebvanoy. 

Let. Rich. Ilia Rymerf^«?rf«m VII. 765/2 (Du Cange) 
Conservatores dictarum treugarum pro parte sua depute!, 
et eos onus conservatim hujusmodi in se assumere . . com- 
pellat. igjp-iAct g Hen. VI, c. 9 Pur la conservacie de 
lezditz graundes rivieres.] 13^-9 Act i Eliz. c. 17 § 6 
Offences committed within .. suche Jurisdicclon, Conser- 
yacye [ed. 1763 Conservancy], Rule and Governement. 1640 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) iii. I. ixi All Patents and Com- 
missions whatsoever concerning the pretended Conservacy 
of Waters. 1691 T. Hale (title), An account of several 
new inventions and improvements.. relating to.. the Con- 
servacy of all our Royal Rivers, in particular that of the 
Thames. 1735 Vpool Mnnic. ffFC. jMS.) X, 693 To obtain 
the Conservacy of this Port of Liverpoole vested in the 
Mayor. 173B Binnell Descr. Thames xoi The Jurisdic- 
tion, and Conservacy of the Thames. 

Conservancy (k^nsa'ivansi). [f. L. conser- 
vant-, pr. pple. of conservare to Conserve: see 
-ANCY. Du Cange refers to one instance of conser- 
vanHa=conservatio ; but our modern use seems to 
be by inadvertency for the earlier Conservacy, q.v.] 
Official conservation ; the office of conservators, a 
board of official conservators. Cf. Conservation a. 

a. A commission or court having jurisdiction over 
a port or river, to regulate the fisheries, navigation, 
etc, ; as the Thames, the Mersey Conservancy. 

*7SS Johnson s. v., Courts held by the Lord Mayor of 
London for the preservation of the fishery on the River 
Thames, are called Courts of Conservancy. 1763 [See Con- 
servacy, quot. xs^, as reprinted in Statutes at larged 1771 
Remonstrance in Ann, Reg. (1772) 193 They have . . super- 
seded the conservancy 01 the river Thames. 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 25 Oct. 3 The Lower Thames (reaching from the 
City stone at Staines to the City stone at Gantlet Creek, 
near the mouth) being under the Thames Conservancy, and 
the Upper Thames under the Thames Commissioners. The 
Thames Conservancy is a board composed of some of the 
civic authorities of London, and otheis interested in the 
navigation. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Dec. 15/2 In full 
view of the conservancy men on the steamboat pier. 

b. The official preservation of trees, forests. 

1839 Tennent Ceylon II. x. ii. 613 The age of the Bo-tree 

is matter of record, its conservancy has been an object of 
solicitude to successive dynasties. i88x Horne Fiji 203 
A preliminary step to he taken for the conservancy of the 
sandalwood. _ 1884 Nature 26 June 195/6 India was the 
first to organise a complete system of forest conservancy. 

c. generally. 

1884 Q. Rev. 141 A conservancy of hard won privileges. 

t Conse’rvanty .f A Ohs. rare— K [f. CON-- 1 - 
Sbrvant; cf. L. conservus.'\ Fellow-servant. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 55 Conservaunth not 
servaunth I wyl thou me cal. 

Couse'rvailt, a. Ohs. [ad. L. conservdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of conservare to Conserve : see -ant.] 
That conserves, preserving, as in conservant cause 
(med.L. causa conservans). 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. iii. iSh, The procreant 
and conservant cause. x6is Curry-C. for Coxeii. iv. 202 
Amongst Efficients, some permanent, some transient, .some 
consemant. _ 1x1641 By. R. Mountagu Acts ij- Mon. (1642) 
1x7 The King . , originant to them, conservant of them. 
1679 Puller Moder. Ch, Eng. xvii, (1843) 303 The Papacy 
was cither the procreant or conservant cause, or both 
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procreant and conservant of all the greater ecclesiastical 
controversies in the Christian ivorld. 

Conservate (kp-nsajvaU), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
Stem of L. consei-vdre : see -ArE.] t 7 -a>ts. To Con- 
serve, preserve. Hence Comservating a. 

iS.^8 Tnit's Mag. XV. 829 Ideas conservated by tradition, 
by time, by custom. 187s IVoaders of Phys. World 1. ii. 49 
The conservating will of the Creator. 

Conservation (.kpns3.ive‘-j3n). In 4-6 -cion, 
[ad. L. cotiservdHdfi-ei/i, n. of action f. conservdre 
to Conserve. So O¥.co 7 tservacion, -tion Ci4tli c.).] 

1 . The action of conserving; preservation from 
destructive influences, natural decay, or waste; 
preservation in being, life, health, perfection, etc. 

<;i374 Chaucer Soeih. hi. xi. 98 In conseruacioun of hyr 
beynge and endurynge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XIX. xlvii. (1493) 890 Bytter thynges. .haue those thre that 
nedyth to conseruacion and sauynge, 1526 Pilgr. Peif. 
(W. de W. 1531) 196b, Of whome all creatmes hath theyr 
beynge & conseruacion. 1342 Boorde Dyetary xxxviii. 
(1S70) 299 For the comseruacion of helth. 1639 Pearson 
Creed 11839) 37 Unto this act of creation is annexed that of 
con.servation. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. § 46 
Matter . . cannot subsist without the divine conservation. 
183a Lyell Princ. Geol. II. ni. xlyii. 256 There are circum- 
stances accompanying a wreck which favour the conserva- 
tion of skeletons. 1862 Lytton Str. Story II. 253 Capa- 
cities .. designed by Providence for the distinct use and 
conservation of the species to which they are given. 

b. Preservation of existing conditions, institti- 
tions, rights, peace, order, etc. 

1460 Paston Lett. No. 333, 1 . 519 For the tendre love that 
we have to the concervacion of the Kyngs peas, ^1483 
Digby Mysi. 11882;!. 109 In conseruacion of my tytell of 
right. 1333 More Debell. Salem iv. Wks. 938/a Zeale. .to 
the conseruacion of the catholik faythe. 1328 Starkey 
England i. iv. 107 For the conseruatyon of potytyke oidur 
and just pollycy. 1381 Lambarde Etren. i. iii. (1588) 15 The 
Conestable Marshall of the Queenes house, may see to the 
Conseruation of the Peace within the same house. X731 
Johnson Rambler No. gg n Ordained by providence for 
the conservation of order. 1864 Kirk Clttis. Bold II. iv. iv. 
449 For the conservation of existing territorial limils. 

'he. Keeping of commandments, observance. Ois. 

Exhort, in Priv. Prayers 366 The true con- 
servation of our heavenly Father's, .commandments. 

td. ‘Keejping’ of domestic animals, bees, etc. 

1638 Rowland Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 898 To the conser- 
vation or keeping of Bees. 1663 Cowley Ess. Agric. (1687) 
101 Rural Oeconomy ,, would contain the Government of 
Bees, Swine, Poultry . . and the Domestical Conservation 
and Uses of all that is brought in by Industry abroad. 

2 . Official charge and care of rivers, sewers, 
forests, etc. ; conservancy. 

z^ga Act A lieu, VI I, 0. 13 Ine Maior of the Cltie of London 
. .hauing the conseruation of the water and river of Thames. 
*691 T. 'H.lKi.d\ Acc. Nam Invent, 66 The conservation of 
all the Royal Rivers of England. *768 Blackstone Comtn. 
III. 74 The safe-guard and conservation of the .sewers 
within their commission.^ 1800 Colquiioun Comm. Thames 
X. 289 Successive Sovereigns . . granted the Conservation of 
the River Thames.. to the Mayor and Commonalty of 
London. x88B Pall Mall G, 4 Apr. s/i (French forests) 
There are thirty-five conservations. Over each there is a 
conservateur, who has generally an assistant. 

3 . Psychol. Faculty of conserveUion ; memory 
proper, or the power of retaining knowledge, as 
distinguished from reproduction or reminiscence, 
the power of recalling it. 

1836-7 Sir W. PIamilton Metaph. (1877) II. xx. 13 Some 
have a strong faculty of conseiTation, and a feeble faculty 
of reproduction. Ibid, II. xxx. 206 Aristotle distinguishes 
Memory {g.vqisyi), as the faculty of Conservation, from 
Reminiscence (avd/bii'qo’is), the faculty of Reproduction. 

4 . Nal. Philos. Conservation of energy or force'. 
the doctrine that ‘the total energy of any body 
or system of bodies is a quantity which can neither 
be increased nor diminished by any mutual action 
of those bodies, though it may be transformed into 
any one of the forms of which energy is suscepti- 
ble’ ; and that the universe is such a system, of 
which the total energy remains the same in amount, 
amid all the changing forms in which it may ex- 
hibit itself. So conservation of mass ^ etc. 

App. the phrase originated with teibnitz : see quot. Co«- 
se^aiio viriinn viaaruiUi in Fr, conservation des forces 
vives, was in common use in the 18th c.: cf.Vis viva. In 
1S07 Young introduced the term Energy. In 1847, Helm- 
holtz published a treatise fiber die Erhaltung der Kraft ; 
in 1833, Rankine defined ‘conservation of eneigy’ as a 
technical phrase. See Correlation of forces. 

[cz6gz Leibnitz Werke (ed. Pertz) Mathemat. VI. 217 
Ce que je dis de la conservation de la Force absotue,] 
1796 Hutton Math, Diet, I. 495/3 Mr, Dan. Bernoulli . . 
has as.sumed the preservation of the Vis Ascendens of 
Huygens, or, as others express it, the Conservatio Virium 
Vivarum,_ 1842-73 Penny Cycl, XXVI. 381 The preceding 
equation is sometimes used to express the principle of the 
conservation of vis viva, which is to be understood thus : 
the system never acquires nor loses any quantity of vis viva 
from the action of its parts upon each other, hut only from 
the action of external forces. 1833 W. Rankine Transform, 
Energy in Sci. Pafers (1881) Conservation of Energy [de- 
fined], m86a Buckle Cvoiliz. III. v. 363 The modem 
doctrine of conservation of force. 1864 P. G. Tait Philos, 
Mag. Oct., On Hist. Thermo-Dynamics, The old term 
Conservation of vis viva’ of which the conservation of 
Energy is only an extension. 1873 B. Stewart Conserv. 
Force Introd. 3 The modern doctrine of the Conservation 
of Energy or Correlation of Forces. 1884 tx.Loiee’s Meta^h. 
363 One of the simplest of these truths appears to be the 
invariability and the consermtion of mass. 1885 P. G. Tait 


Rec, Advances Phys. Sc. (ed. 3) 36 The true modern origin- 
ators and ^perimental demonstrators of the conservation of 
energy in its generality were undoubtedly Golding of Copen- 
hagen and Joule of Manchester. Ibid. sSz The only man 
who ever tried to discover experimentally what might be 
correctly called Conservation of Force was Faraday. 

6 . Astron. Cotiservation of areas', the describ- 
ing of equal areas in equal times by the radius 
vector of a planet moving in its orbit. 

1863 A. S. Herschel in Intell. Observ. No. 47. 338 The 
law of ‘conservation of areas’. 1867 Denison Astron. 
without Math. 203 This is called the law of conservation of 
areas; and it is only the same thing in other words as 
pying that the angular velocity in any given orbit varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. 

6 . The ‘preserving’ of fruit or the like; the 
making of conserves. 

1873 Hale In His Name iiL 12 Watching the conserva- 
tion of some peaches. 

Conserva'tioual, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to conservation. 

1846 in Worcester, and in later Diets. 

Conservatism (k^uss-xvatiz’m'). [f. stem of 
CoNSBBVAT-iVE + -ISM ; cf. separatist, speculatist, 
but oSsa positivism^ The doctrine and practice of 
Conservatives : jjrimarilyas a term of English poli- 
tics ; = Toryism, 

1833 Arnold Let. to y-ttstiee Coleridge r6 Dec. (R. Suppl.), 
Any one, who has not satisfied himself, as I have, that 
Conservatism [in politics] Is wrong. 1B40 — Let. in Stanley 
Life (1844) II. ix. 188 The principle of Conservatism has 
always appeared to me to be not only foolish, but to be 
actually felo de se : it destroys what it loves, because it will 
not mend it. lE^ Disraeli Coningsby n. v. Conservatism 
discards Prescription, shrinks from Principle, disavows 
Pi ogress. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. 1 . 148 Like all great 
English statesmen, he was_ constitutionally conservative, 
hut he had the tact to perceive the conditions under which 
in critical times, conserv<atisDi is possible. 1S62 Sta>idard 
24 blar., Let no one presume to identify Conservatism with 
reaction. 

b. Hence, generally, conservative principles in 
politics, theology, criticism, etc. 

1830 Whiffle Ess. 4 Rev. (ed. 3) I. 184 That shrinking 
timidity of conservatism, which fears every thing new, for 
the reason that it is new. 1879 Farrar Si. Paul I. 366 
The stiff conservatism of a few Rabbis. 

Conse'watist, sb. and a. rare. [f. as prec. ; 
see -1ST.] sb. One who would preserve (insti- 
tutions, etc.) unchanged, = Consebvative. 

1867 Parkman Jesuits N, Amer. (1881) p. Ixvi, Imprac- 
ticable conservatists of barbarism. 187a F. Hall Recent 
ExempL False Philol. ga Here . . [he] figures in the un- 
favourable character of a conservatist just for the sake of 
conservatism. 1877 Mrs. Kingsley ii/e C. Kingsley 1 . 163 
Surprised at the loyal, conservatist, serious tone of its 
contents. 

Conservative (k^nsa-ivativ), a. and sb. [a. 
F. conservatif -ive (=Pr. conservatiu. It. con- 
servaiivo (Floriol, prob. med.L. conseruhtimts), f. 
L. conservdt-, ppl. stem of conservdre to Con- 
serve : see -ive.] A. adj. 

1. Characterized by a tendency to preserve or 
keep intact or unchanged ; preservative. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fccme it. 339 This place , . Ther as 
Fame list to dwelle Is set amiddes of these three, Heven, 
erthe, and eek the see. As most conservatif the soun. 1341 
R. Copland Guydon's Qttest. Chinirg., Called the seame 
conseruatyfe , . for it is nat made but for to mayntayne the 
lyppes tyll thewounde be closed. 1359 MoRWYNG.fis'< 7 «j/;«., 
The hole of the conservative vessel ought to be covered 
with a little cover. 1828 Stewart Planter's G. 121 The 
Stem or Trunk of woody plants is classed, .among the Con- 
servative Organs. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol.^ III. 27 The 
effects of vegetation have.. only a conservative tendency. 
1839740 W, Irving Wolfert's R. (1853) 263 A still higher 
opinion of the conservative virtues of lock and key. 

b. Const, of. 

1302 Ord. Crysiett Men (W. de W. 1306) i. vii. 78 The 
very medycyne . . conserua^f of strength and of helthe. 
1370 Marr. Wit <$■ Sc. i. in HazL Dodsley II, 326 Nurse of 
the world, conservative of kind. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles 
II. IV. 14 The Divine Bonitie..is conservative of althings. 
x868 Ruskin Pol, Econ, Arti,ig Jealously conservative of 
old things, but conservative of them as pillars, not as pin- 
nacles— as aids, but not as idols. 

c. Psychol. Conservative faatUy : the faculty of 
Conservation (sense 3 ). d. Physics. [Sec qtiots.) 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Mefaph, II. xxx. 206 Thus in the 
term Memory, the Conservative Faculty, — the phamomenon 
of Retention, is the centiiil notion, with which, however, 
those of Reproduction and Representation are associated. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat, Phil. 1 . 1. § 271 A limited sys- 
tem of bodies is said to be dynajuically conservative (or 
simply conservative), if the mutual forces between its parts 
always perform, or always consume, the same^amount of 
work during any motion whatever, by which it can pass 
from one particular confimration to another. Ibid, 1 . r. 
§ 346 A ‘ conservative disturbance of motion ' is a disturbance 
in the motion or configuration of a conservative system, not 
altering the sum of the potential and kinetic energies. 

2 . The most common current designation of one 
of the two great English political parties, the 
characteristic principle of which is the mainten- 
ance of existing institutions political and ecclesias- 
tical. {With capital ( 7 .) 

The word was first used in this sense by J. Wilson (broker 
in an article publi'ibed on i Jan. 1830 ; and almost imme- 
diately largely took the place of the term Tory (originally 
reproachful), which had been in use for nearly 150 years. 
[Measures tending to preserve cherished political conditions 


had before this been sometimes spoken of as conservatoryiS 
Preference for ‘ Coaservative ’ sometimes implied disavowal 
of the reactionary tendencies which had sometimes been 
associated with earlier Toryism, and espousal of the new 
phase introduced by Sir R. Feel ; and the name was not at 
first received with favour by all I'ories, any more than it was 
admitted to be properly descriptive by their political op- 
ponents. Plence many early references ridicule the word._ 

1830 J. W. Croker in Q. Rev. Jan. 276 Attached to what is 
called the Tory, and which might with more propriety be 
called the Conseiwative, party. 1832 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 
113/2 The fortresses of the Conservative Party in the nom- 
ination boroughs are to be entirely destroyed ! 183^ Gre- 
viLLE Mem. Geo. IF, 14 June, Peel clearly does not intend 
that there shall he a Tory party, though of course there 
must be a Conservative party, the great force of which is 
the old Tory interest. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby ii. vi, 
‘A sound Conservative Government,’ said Taper, musingly. 

‘ 1 understand : Tory men and Whig measures.' 1843 — 
Speech 17 Mai*., For me tliere remains this at least — the 
opportunity of expressing^ thus publicly my belief that a 
Conservative Government is an Organized Hypocrisy. 187a 
— Sp. at Manchester 3 Apr., Gentlemen, the programme 
of the Conservative party is to maintain the Constitution 
of the country. 1874 Green Short Hist. Epil. 816 The Con- 
servative Government encountered unexpected difiiculties at 
home. 1884 Pall Mall G. 2 Aug. r/z Conservative and 
Liberal, as we ordinarily use the terms, are distinctions 
having reference to a particular practical struggle, the 
gradual substitution of government by the whole body of 
the people for government by privileged classes. 

b. [from the f^.] Of, belpnging lo, characteristic 
of Conservatives, or the Conservative party. 

1831 Sir R. Peel in Croker Papers (1884) II. xvi. 117 
There is another party, .which, .thinks the imposition of a 
Property "Tax on Ireland and the aristocracy a Conservative 
measure. 1832 O’Connell Sp, 25 May, The learned Solicitor 
General for Ireland.. admits that the details of the Bill are 
Conservative — that is the fashionable term, the new fangled 
phrase now used in polite Society to designate the Tory 
ascendancy. 1881 Ladv Herbert Edith 190 A great Con- 
servative reaction had set in. 

3 . Extended to characterize a similar spirit in the 
political movements of other countries or times, in 
religions inquiry, ciiticism, business enterprise, etc. ; 
the connotation being generally favourable. 

184s S. Austin Rnnkds Hist. Ref. HI. 417 The one 
[party], .inclined to the absolute rejection of the traditional 
. .the other, conservative even in matters of doctrine. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 181 Plato become.s more conserva- 
tive as he grows older. 1876 Freeman Norm. Coftg.\. xxvi. 
384 By the conservative side of the Conqueror’s policy, by 
his systematic retention of the old laws and constitution of 
England. 188a Jebb Bentley Six’s, No .school of textual criti- 
cism, however conservative, has denied that conjecture is 
sometimes our sole resource, x888 Bostoti (Mass.) Jml. 17 
Oct. 1/7 (Advt.) We offer these bonds and recommend them 
as a safe and conservative investment. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absolutely.] 

1. A preserving agent or principle ; a preservative. 
1398 Trevisa Bart/c. De P. R. ■xxx.. liv. (149s) 893 Honyj , 

clensyth and tempryth bytternesses and is therfore put in 
Conseruatiues. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 5 A story is 
the testimony of tymes . . beynge as in a maner a conserua- 
tiue perpetualle to thynge.s mortalle. 1656 Artif, Handsom, 
39 liiey use these customable adomings. .as an atti active 
or conservative of their affections. 1U9 Southey Sir T. 
More (1831) I. 379 The rapid increase of the labouring 
classes renders education, as a corrective and conservative 
. .absolutely needful. 

2 . E‘ng. Politics. A member of the Conservative 
party, a Tory ; esp. in early use, a supporter of Sir 
Robert Peel, 

1831 Sir R. Peel in Croker Papers (1884) H. xvi. 116 , 1 
appiehend there are two parties among those who call 
themselves Conservatives. 1832 Macaulay Mirabeait Misc, 
Writ, (i860) II. 79 He would have died, to use the new 
cant word, a decided ‘ Conservative 1834 Mrq. London- 
derry in Dk. Buckhm. Metn, Will, IV ^ Viet. (1S61) II. 141 
This section of the Reformers coalescing with the Duke's 
former Government and the ultra Tories, uniting all under 
the name of Conservatives. 1843 Disraeli To Constituents 
[Rel. Speeches 1882 I. 49), Those ancient institutions which 
we Conservatives are bound to uphold — which you sent us 
to Parliament to uphold. iMo Mill R^r, Govt,^ (1865) 
56/1 The Conservatives . . being by the law of their existence 
the stupidest party. 186S Geo. Eliot F. HoU^ 33 There are 
two Whigs and one Conservative likely to be in the field. 

b. In general politics, religion, criticism, etc. 
1843 Carlyle Past (i Pr. (18381 197 Bull is a born con- 
servative. 1S63 Reader 20 May 361 We find girls naturally 
timid, prone to dependence, born conservatives. 1885 Tenny- 
son Hands all round 7 That man’s the best [1887 true] 
Conservative Who lops the mouldered branch away. 

Conservatively (kpnsS-xvativli), adv. [f. 

prec. -LY 2.] In a conservative way or manner. 

Z834 Gbeville jH/s'W. Geo. IV, 24 Dec,, When_a standard 
was set up . . on Conservatively Liberal principles. 1839 
Fraser's Mag. XIX, 149 He talked democratically with 
Lord Stanhope, conservatively with Mr. Pitt. 

Conse'rvatize, v- rare. [f. ns Consebvatibm 
- f--izB.] a. tratw. To render conservative, b. 
intr. To become conservative. Hence Oonser- 
vatizing///. a. 

1849 Clough Lett, and Rem. (1865) 215 The natural con- 
servatising character of our years after thirty. 1864 Church 
ij- St. Rev.y. 65 Now, to conservatize is to preserve our old 
institutions unimpaired. 1883 Contemp. Rev, June 881 If 
there was anything specially Conservative and Conserva- 
tizing about it, why did he not realize it I 

II CoXLSeiTVatoire (kansgrvatwa'r) Also -orio, 
-orium. [F. = It. conservaiorio, L. (and, Ger.) 
conservaformm '. see Consbbvatoby j/a (sense 7),] 
A public establishment (in France, Germany or 
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Italy) for special instruction in music and declam- 
ation. ^The French form of the word is commonly 
used in England in speaking not only of the Con- 
servaioire of Paris, but also, with less propriety, of 
the Conservatonum of Leipzig, and the C onset va- 
torios of Italy, and is even sometimes assumed as 
the name of musical schools in England. In the 
U.S. the anglicized form conservatory is used.) 

For the origin of the name see Consekvatory sb. 7. The 
first Consercatorio\ns established at Naples in 1537. The 
Conservatoire tie . 1 /nr/^w, orfiee school of Music, in Paris, 
was established by the National Convention in 1705 ; the 
Conscniaiorium of Leipzig was founded through the exer 
tions of Mendelssohn in 1843. 

*77_i Burney State of Mnsic Fr. 4- liaiy (1773I 14s 
(Venice) The^city is famous for its conservatortos or musical 
schools.^ Ibid. 303 (Napl^> There are three Conservatorios 
in this city for the education of hoys who are Intended for 
the jirofesdon of music, of the same kind with those of 
Venice for girls. 1&19 Pantologia, Conservatorios. 1845 
A thenseum 22 Feb. 204 A Symphony, .wa^erformed. .at a 
recent conceit of the Conservatoire. 1880 (jbo ve Diet. Mits. 
L 394/3 The Venetian Conservatorios have ceased to exist 
• • The Conservatoire of Paris . . The Conservatoriums of 
Leipzig, Vienna, and other German towns. 1883 Daily News 
29 Sept. 1/6 Pianofortes, manufactured by — Sole Maker 
to the Lieipsic Conservatorium. 1883 Mattck. Evening 
Netus 23 June 2/1 The Royal College will soon become a 
rival of some of the famous continental conservatoires. 

Conservator (lcp'nsajv'e*t3i). Also 5-7 -our, 
(-itor). [a. AF. conservatOiir=^, -a/eur{i4thc. in 
Littre), ad. L. conservator-cm keeper, n. of action 
f. conserudre to Conserve. Johnson, Walker, 
Smiut (1849) and others accent conservd'tor\ the 
earlier form after F. was conse’rvator. 

1 . One who preserves from injury ; a preserver, 
guardian, keeper, custodian. 

, *4^7 Hen. V. in Rymer Feedera{xjio) IX. 630 We wol 
have Conservatours for his party. 1678 Lively Oracles v. 

§ 32 (1684) 299 The Cl^tian Church.. is the guardian and 
mnservator of holy writ 1700 Tyrrell .ffiir. Eng, II. 927 
To be the Conservators of the Publick Liberties. 1713 
Demam PAys. Theol. v. xvi. 259 The infinite Conservator 
of the World. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 446 The real 
consermors of the wealth were the priests. 1859 Hol- 
LAND Gold Pa ix.^zo8 Connubial lovO) as a conservator of 
yoiitbful feelinjr of the sold. 187X Browhihg Pr, 
HohtmU 303 A conservator, call me, if you please. Not a 
creator nor destroyer ; one Who keeps the world safe. 

•j" b, A thmg that preserves ; pi. glasses for pre- 
serving the sight. Obs, exc. as Jig, of prec. 

c 1400 Destr . Troy 8779 OJier maters. . Conseruatours by 
craft, ^t cointly were made. ^1420 Pallad. on. Hush. n. 
143 Of cold Md moist conservatour %ntstona is. 

Bauujwin Mor. Phths. tPalfr.) ix. iv, Faith is both the 
onginall Md principal! constitutor and conservator of the 
'weaie puhhke* 1597 Lows Chvnir^% He must-, 

use conservatours of greene glasse. 

o. The official custodian orkeeper of a building, 
museum, etc. 

1M6-7 tr, Keysleds Trem. (1760) II. 364 Under the Coips 
de liOgis IS the capital prison. In the conservator’s apart- 
ments, are two celebrated statues. 1835 Kirby Hab. * 
Inst, Amm, I. Introd. 104 The conservator and assistant- 
conservator of the museum. 

2 . In various titles official or descriptive. 

r fi^Aittiugton’s Alms-house in Entick London 

Cyooj IV. 354 The keepers of the contmonalty of the craft 
of mercers to he called conservators of the. .house. 1467 in 
tsng.^las 1870) 5 to To be called conservitors or kepers of the 
articles of this seid yrfde. 1502 Arnolds Citron. (i8n) 159 
Bunop of the ote of Rome, and Conseruator of the crysten 
feith. Elvot Gov. 56 He ordeyued. .accord- 

ing to the Cc^nsayle of Plato, certaine persons, whiche 
were named Conservators of the weaie publike. «i6a6 
He was warned by the Conserva- 
should keepe a distance, 

“■ =35 The conservators 

i:~ V 2 ®' a whit sorry for the 

licence granted. 1833 _ Felton Lett. xxvi. (1865)237 

^“^‘luihes Las given me free admission 
w I-oa^ART CA. Scot. 

f .L 5 ? y®® assembly, .as Con- 

servator of the Council. 

b. Comervators of the peace {Custodes pads ') : 
applied in a general sense, to the Sovereign, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord High Constable, 
Me Justices of the King’s Bench, Master of the 
Kolls, etc. spec. The Wardens of the Peace ap- 
pointedm 1327 ; the precursors of the Justices of 
the reace, created with extended powers in 1 260. 

[1330 4 E^. ///, c. 5 Devant les gardeins de la pees I 

1494 Fabyan Ckron vii. 488 A mercyfull kynge, of pla’s 
Edw^e. 1581 Lambarde ^ren, 

I. in. (1588) 13 Wardeins or Consemators of the Peace. 

T " * 7 *® Blackall IVks. (1723) 

politick Capacity J. 

^ Conservators of the Publick 

i^ace. 1765 Blackstqne Ctman. I. 350. 18*5 Scorr Guv 
a'ivancement to be a conservator 
of the peace he had caused the gate .. to be newly huns 
Md handsomely painted. 1848 Wharton Law lL.s.-^., 
ine coroner is also a conservator of the peace within his 
own county, as is also the sheriff; so are the constSjles 
tything-men, and the like.. 1863 H. CoT/X? n,! t 5S 
Ae •^s.priucipal con.servator of the peace of 

l Hist. Eng. 146 At the com- 

mencement of the reign of Edward IIL .It was ordained 
conservators of the peace should he ap- 

c. Conservators of a river ; personshaving charge 
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of a river, its embankments, w^eirs, credis, etc., and 
supervision of the fisheries, navigation, watermills, 
etc., thereon. Cf. Conservacy. 

In 13 & 17 Rich. II., they aie called Conservatours des 
Estatiiz, CaiKcrvaiors of the Statutes (touching the taking 
of Salmon, etc.}. But the (later) title of the latter Act is 
De Conservatoribus Aguse Thamisise. 

1490 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 15 The Maior of the Citie of 
London.. is conseruatour, hauing the conseruation of the 
water and riuer of Thames. 14^ Fabyan Citron, vii. 573 
V° mayre and his bretherne the aldermen, as conseruatours 
of that ryuer. .opteyned commyssiqn to pull vp all the werys 
that stode atwene London and .viL myles beyonde Kyng- 
ston, and. .atwene London and Grauysende. 1570 6 Lam- 
BARDB Peraudt. Kent (1826) 234 Conservatour of the 
Thamyse. 1697 Luttrell Brief ReL 1 1857) IV. 241 A long 
tryall. between the town of Newcastle (as conservators of 
the river Tyne) and the dean and chapter of Durrham. 
1710 Land. Gas. No. 4714/4 The Conservators of the River 
lone, 1852 Humber Conservancy Act 2028 It shall be 
lawful for the Lords of the Admiralty to appoint a Con- 
servator. 1881 Times 7 Apr. 9/3 How far the duties of the 
Conservators are to extend beyond providing the mere 
mechanical precautions against floods. 

ifd. Conservator ^ Tntce and Safe Conducts'. 
an officer appointed in a sea-port 'to enquire 
of all offences done against the King’s Truce and 
Safe Conducts, upon the main sea, out of the 
liberties of the Cinque Ports ’ (Cowell}. Obs. 

[1394 Lei. Rich. II in Rymer Foedera VII. 765/2 Con- 
servatores dict^um treugarum pro parte sua deputet, et eos 
onus conservatim hujusmodi in se assumere . . compel lat. 
* 4 .x 4 Act 2 Ren, y, c. 6 Et que en chacun port de meere 
soit fait et assize desore enavant par le Roj' par sez lettres 
patentz un loiaT homme appelle Conservatour des trieues et 
saufeonduitz de Roy. {transl. In euery Port of the Sea 
snail be made and assigned from henceforth by the King by 
his Letters patents, one lawful! man called a Conseruator 
of the Truce and the King's Safe Conducts,)] 164X Temtes 
de la Ley 76 Conservator of the Truce. x64g Selden Laws 
xxii. (1739) 105 ITie Statute, .concerning Free Trade, 
which had been prejudiced by the rigour of the Conserva- 
tours of the Trace. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

i” e. An officer appointed to protect the rights 
and. settle the disputes of Scottish merchants in 
foreign ports or places of trade ; a consul. Some- 
times called C. of the Staple. Also an officer 
charged with the protection of English merchants 
in foreign countries in the 17th c. Obs. 

Koj Acts fas. IJ^jiisp?) § 81 That the Conseruatour 
V Realme haue jurisdiction to do justice, .betuix mer- 
chand and merchande in thay partes beiond sea. 1638 R. 
Bajllie Lett, * frnls, (1841) 1 . 71 Your Conservatour has 
wntten to the kmg that some munition is coming to us from 
Campheur. 1688 ZoW. Gas. No. 237t/3 Sir Tames Kennedy, 
Conservator of the hcotish Priviledges in the Netherlands. 
s6g4ix.M,ttodsLtti. of State 316 (Cromwell to K, of Por- 
tugal, Aug. 1658), Being a stranger . . he . . demanded the 
Judgment of the Coaservator, appointed to determine the 
Causes of the English ; but was sent back to the Cognizance 
of that Court from which he had appeal’d. X761 Brit, 
Mag. 11. 672 Charles Steward Esq; lord conservator of the 
hcotch privileges at Campvere. 

Conserva'torslup. [f. prec. -sHtp.] The 
office of conservator (e.g in senses 2 c, e). 

^ KingRrzV. Mirc/i. (1721) III. 
140 Who for Matters and Law-Suits . . in the said Cities of 
Cadiz, Malaga and San Lucar, may substitute his Con- 
servatorship m the Peison that shall be pioposed by the 
Mid Nation. 1650 H. More in Enilms. Trimnph. (1656) 
CompehLors with our Moon for the Conservatour-ship of 
me Universe. i6gt T. H[aleJ Atx. New Invent, p. fviii, 
CoBs^atorship of the River of Thames. *829 Liver- 
^ol Munic, Rec. X Ape, JNl, 115 The necessity of the 
Conservatorship of the River being vested in some fixed 
Body or Pei sons. 

Conservatory (k/nsoxvatori), sk [Answers 
to a L. type *conservatdri-um, neut. sb. from 
cotuei-vdtdrius adj. (in med.L.), and to njod.F. 
conservatoire ; see -OBY.] 

* preservative. Obs. 

^^i.Homtlies n. Sacrccmeni i. (1850) 44a The ancient 
f” 'a Lord’s] 

evM?aftinff ‘“'"Ovality, .and the conservatory to 

A trM an® J Repentance vi. § 1 iR.) 

i“ 2 . A place where th^gs are preserved or kept 
securely ; a storehouse, a repository. Also fig. 

xWa Declar. Lords ^ Comm. 26 May xi Tlie fountaine 
and Conse^atory 0/ the law. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 

Memory is a conservatory or repository of the 
closets then^n * Call. 1. 1 5. 43 That know no other use of 

RNfv« flaws’" and baubles, 1726 

^•"^'^ J*idder's Diet. s.v. Building, A Place .. for a 
Meats that are taken from Tables 
eamnes of'ofrri^R?' conservatories and ma- 

L pnvdeges. X796 C. Marshall 

* q ^ ^ conservatory for Fish, 

place for preserving snow or ice uu- 
melted ; an ice-house. Obs, 

such^M ® ’’a V Conservatory of Snow and Ice; 

delicacy, to cool Wine in Summer 

"■ ^-^o Any Minerallsolutiou 

T.''pX^«“L“s“n; xr™ « 

may be more fconstrioMb 
it^riihan^^i ^ 140 Byits exceeding height, 

i A proves a conservatory for abundance of Snow, 
e' ^ ’^'2®ervoir of water. Obs, 
i «73 Ray Low C. 68 The Water running down . . 
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into the Bottom of the Basins or Conservatories. 1675 
Phil. Trans. X. 448 If a conservatory should hold 3378 
muids of water. 171a J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 
26_ Heads of Water, which are Conservatories for the Foun- 
tains. Ibid. 28 A Reservoir or Conservatory. 

5 . A greenhouse for lender flowers or plants ; 
now, usually, an ornamental house into which 
plants in bloom are brought from the hot-house 
or green-house. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 413 Setting it in cases in our 
Conservatories of Hyemation. X664 — Kal. Hort. (1729) 
198 With the Windows and Doors of the Green-houses and 
Conser\-atorIes open. 1691 Lond. Gas. No. 2674/4 A new 
Conservatory, or Green-House. 1782 Enrop. Mag. II, 87 
■The idea of a Conservatory opening by a folding door into 
his saloon, is too ,fine to he left unfinished. 1824 Scott 
Redaauntlet let. vii, The present proprietor had rendered 
it [the parlour] more cheerful by opening one end into a 
small conservatory..! have never before seen this. 1659 
W. Collins Q. of Hearts U875) 24, 1 . . found her in the con- 
servatory, fumigating the plants. 

1 6 . A hospital for the protection and nurture of 
orphans and foundlings. Obs. 

x6i6 Brent tr. SarpCs Cowic. Trent (i6;6) 332 The Con- 
servatories of these, should, by no means, be touched. 
1650 J. Howell GiraffSs Rev. Naples 100 An intention he 
had to make it [a palace] A Conservatory for poor Maidens. 
1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 837 The Monasteries, .with a 
Conservatory of Orphans, are all shook down. 

7 . As a rendering of It. consei'vatorio, F, corv- 
servatoiie^ Ger. conserveUorium \ A public insti- 
tution for special instruction in music and decla- 
mation ; a school or academy of mnsic. Frequent 
in U. S. ; in England, the French form of the word 
is commonly used : see Conseevatoiub. 

_ The Italian conservatorios were the earliest, and originated 
in hospitals for the rearing pf foundlings and orphans (see 
prec. sense), in which a musical education was given. 

18^ Hook_ Ch. Diet., Conseniniorii\gA.. X846 Conserva- 
tories], public schools of music in Italy. 1879 Howells 
L. Aroostook (X8B3) I. 157 You are going to study at the 
conservatory in Milan? 1880 Grove Did. Mtts. 1 . 10 The 
chief public institution in New York for teaching music is 
the New York Conservatory of Music. 

Conservatory (kpnsauvalsri), a. [Answers 
to med.L. consei vdloH-tts {bulla, epistola cotiser- 
vatoria), f. L. conservator', see above and -oby.J 

1 . Adapted to conserve ; preservative. 

XS76 Newton Letnnie’s Complex. (1633) 73 Galen calleth 
them causes conservatory. xfi6o Howell "Parly of Beasts 
143 [D.) Souvrain and conservatory influence. X824 Landor 
Imag, Conv. Wks. 1846 I. 37 Compliance . . with such con- 
servatory statutes. X833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xviii. 361 The 
Vessel that was to be conservatory of the wiecks of the 
species of drowned mankind. 

2 . = Conservative. 

182a ^ Reg. II. 795 For the advantage of conservatory 
and truly liberM ideas. 2829 Hist, Europe, ibid, 140/2 A 
consenfatory principle always maintained by France. 

0. [= F. conservatoire.) In French law applied 
to an act of procedure having as its object to pre- 
vent prejudice to a right and to a body having this 
function. 

x8ox Ann, Reg. 56^ A conservatory jury .. which was to 
name, from popular lists, the legislative bodies. x8xo Ibid., 
Citron, 6 By another decree of the conservatory senate, .the 
towns of KeM, Wesel, Cassel, and Flushing, are to be 
united to the French empire. 

4 . Of or pertaining to the conservators of a river. 
x8&x Daily News 13 Sept. 6/5 The conservatory steam 
launch came upon a number of fishermen, .with illegal nets, 
f ConSGTVatrice- Obs. [a. F. consei-vatrice, 
fem. of consei'vateur : see -trice.] = next. 

c 1430 Lydg. II. (R. Supp.), Truth .. conservatrice 

rronx all mischief, and sothfast mediatrice To God above, 
wx Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495} iii. xxxiii. 327 a/2 
Uyserwyon . . moder and conseruatryce of other verities, 
xsoi Marbeck^.^,^. of^ Notes 234 Concord . . whose parent 
and conceruatnee similitude, .briiigeth all things to unitie, 
ConSBWa'fcvix (k^saivei'triks). [a. L. conser- 
vdirtx, fem. of conservator : see -trix.J A female 
conservator or preserver ; also used with names of 
things feminine in Latin or by personification. 

Hester Seer. Phiorav, in. Ixx. 104 Aqua vitae, the 
whiche IS conseruatrix of all medicines. 2677 Gale Crt. 
CrfwKftf II. IV, 292 As the creatrix essence was immediately 
present m making althings, so the Conservatrix Essence is 
immediately present in the supporting althings. 

Conserve (kpnssuv), sb, [a. F. conserve - It., 
Sp., med.L. conserva, i. conservare, F, conserver 
to preserve : see next.] 
i'l. A preserving agent, a preservative. Ohs. 

*393 Gower Ctf/yC III. 86 The firste [science! which is the 
itonserve And keper of the lemenaunt. 1503 Hawes 
Examp. Vtrt. vii. 145, I nature, .am, .The fonteyne of his 
^ conserue moost dere and .specj'all. 

* 5 S 3 I ■ Watson in Crowley Soph, Dr. IVaison i. (1569' 95 
A conserue or a thing that preserueth our bodyes to the im- 
mortalitie of eternall life. 1590 Greene Kes’tr too late 
i ^ a'^ conserue against such lawlesse concupiscence. 

T A conservatory for plants. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn .^«f. Hort. (1729) 21 Set the Pots, into your 
Conserve, x^ — Sykfa (2776) 368 Tiees . . that were 
carried into the Conserve. ' “ ’ ^ 

M A preserve, a store, a hoard. Obs. 

^^f-f^-friinaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 65 Within us,, 
y J J nnde there a heape and conserve of many, divers 
ana aiftorent evils. 1652 Cleveland J’wms 3 Next to those 
s^ets her lips dispence, As Twin-conserves of Eloquence. 

4 . A medicinal or confectionary preparation of 
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some part of a plant (as the flowers, leaves, roots, 
fmit) preserved with sugar. (Formerly ConsERVA.) 

X530 Palsgr. 208/1 Conserve made of floures or frute, 
cottseme. igfia Turner Herbal ii. 35 b, The conserue . . of 
Rosmari is good for them that swoun, and are week harted. 
i 6 ao Venner y/a Recta vii. 149 The Conserue of Red 
Roses comforteth the heart and liner. 1789 W. Buchan 
jDo»e, Med, (1790) 185 The hark . . may be made into an 
electuary, with the conserve of roses. 1854 S. Thomson 
Wild FI. III. (ed. 4) 303 The heps [of the Dog-rose] ate used 
for a conserve. 

b. pi. Confections, ' preserves’. 

1555 Eden Decades 238 They make muche Ginger in con- 
serues with sugar. 1596 Siiaks. Toju. Shr. Induct, ii. 3 
Wilt please your Honor taste of these Conserucs? 1648 
Gage Wesi Did. (1655) 23 A table ready furnished with 
boxes of Conserves. 1779-81 Johnson L. P,, Pope Wks. 
IV. 92 Amused himself with biscuits and dry Conserves. 
1883 A. Dobson Old World Idylls 16 She was renowned, 
traditions say, For June conserves, for curds and whey. 

Conserve (k/nsSuv), v. [a. F. comerve-r L. 
coitservdre to preserve, f. con--\- servdi-e to keep, 
preserve. In some senses our word may he directly 
taken from the Latin. 

In ME. and early mod. Eng, a more common woid than 
preserve., by which it was, however, almost superseded early 
in the i8th c. ; U has again become prevalent in the igth c., 
app. under the influence of the cognate comervative, con- 
seroation, etc., by which its sense is often coloured.] 

1 . To keep in safety, or from harm, decay, or loss; 
to preserve with care ; now usually, to preserve 
in its existing state from destruction or change, 

ci3^ Chaucer H. Fame it. 224 Euerykyndely thynge 
that is Hath a kyndely stede, ther he hlay best in hyt 
conserved be. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 68 The frensshe 
men. .made. . their prayers deuoutly that he wolde conserue 
that day Olyuer. 1566 Abp. Parker in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
II. 275 The said Plate . . safely to be conserv'd in your 
Treasury. 1614 W. Barclay Nepenthes in Spalding Club 
Misc. I. 257 A boxe to conserue my Tobacco, and a pipe to 
vse it. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 19s You must draw 
them out of the ground before the frost, and conserve 
them in a warm place. 1670-98 Lassels Italy 1 \. 
38, I saw many cupboards where the manuscripts are con- 
served. 1704 Hearne Duct, Hist. (ed. 3) I. 400 Colleges 
of Priests who . . conserved knowledge among them with such 
Secrecy and Care, that, etc. 1861 Ecclesiologist XXIIl. 303 
One ancient lancet window has been carefully conserved. 

b. of conditions, institutions, privileges, etc. 

1:1386 CiiAiiccR Nfti's T, 1471 My maydenhode thou 
kepe and wel conserve, c 1386 — Melib, P 671 That yotire 
good name be alway kept and conserved. 1348 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. 37 Peace cannot he conserved 
on both sides. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc, i. iii. 12 They greatly 
desired to conserve the government of Bishops. 1637 Crom- 
well^ Sp. 21 Apr. (Carlyle), That which wul conserve the 
liberties of eveiy man. 172a J. Macky yourn. thrd Eng. 
1 . 143 Their Mayor. . takes an Oath to observe and conserve 
the Privileges of the U nlversity. 1830 Kingsley A It, Locke 
Pref. Ci87,j) IS If this Conservative Reaction is at hand, what 
things is it likely to conserve ; and still more, what ought it 
to conserve? 1863 Sat, Rev, 11 Mar. 279/2 Measures 
which, while removing its undeniable blots, should conserve 
the good of the old sy.sLem. 

e. of properties : To preserve unimpaired. 

1577 Nortiibrooke Dicing 11843) ** The vessel will con- 
serue the last Of lycour very long. 170^ Newton Optics 
(J.), They will be able to conserve tneir properties un- 
changed in passing through several mediums, 1794 Sulli- 
van View Nat. II. 411 Whose heat is conserved Iw the 
greatness of their bodies. 1874 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces 
(ed. 6) 68 Thus force, or energy is not ‘ conserveci ' but is in 
gradual progress of neutralisation. 187S E. White Life in 
Christ 1. iii. (1878) 23 Death is followed by the speedy dis- 
sipation of the combined elements which formed the organ- 
ism. The forces are conserved in other forms. 

d. Const, to a person, in a state (or with 
comply, from injury, etc, 

f *374 Chaucer Treylus ly, 1663 And whil Jiat god my 
wit wol me conserue, I shal so don. c 1430 Henrysun Mot. 
Fab, Mee to conserue then from the Sunnes heat. C1475 
Rauf Coiliear 953 Thay swoir on thair swordis swyftlie all 
thre, And conseruit thame freindis to thair lyfls end. 1485 
Caxton St. Wenefr. i To conserue and kepe my virgynyte 
vndefowled. 1338 Starkey England ii. it. 179 K^t and 
conservyd contynually in helth, 1367 Jewel Dej. Apol, 
(1611) 572 To conserue the rest of the body whole from your 
pestiferous contagion. 1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapotts 
19 b, Rubbing their Bowes with a verie little thereof, .it did 
conserve them in all perfection against all weather. 1642 
Jer. 'Taylor Episc. (1647) 3 Catholic religion was conserved 
in Vnity, and integrity. 1694 tr. Milton’s Lett, State fio 
Aug. 16.W), That you will, .conserve inviolable to the Mer- 
chants of our Nation their Privileges. 

1 2 . To preserve or maintain in being or continu- 
ous existence ; to keep alive or flourishing, Obs. 

1413 Lyog. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxvii. (1483)72 The sowle hath 
power vegetatifaud generatif for to con.seruen his kynde 
and multyplyen. 1337 N. T. (Genev.) Epist., We are all 
susteined and conserued by his vertue that dwelleth in vs. 
1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 33 The House of Savoy., 
came, .in the year of Christ 636, and hath conserved itself 
ever since. 

1 3 . To keep (a commandment, counsel), observe 
(a custom or rite). Obs. 

*4*3 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxii, Se that thou hir hestis well 
conse^e, 1358 'T! Watson Seven Sacraments viii. 43 The 
holy Sacrament it self is kept and Conserued in his due 
honour- i64i*Brome yeviall Crew h, Wks, 1873 III. 380 
My Master. . conserv'd my Counsel. 
t 4 :. To make a substance into a conserve; to 
preserve in sugar or by similar means. Obs. 

1352 Huloet, Conscruise, or any thynge whyche is con- 
dite, or conserued, as grapes, barberies, fygges, eta i 6 m 
Surflut Countrie Farme 11. li. 349 By the word conserue 


or_ conserued, is to bevnderstood that manner of oidring 
things, whereby they are stamped, and beaten very small. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. m. iv. 75 That Handkerchiefe . . was 
dyde in Mummey, which theSkilfulI Conseiu'd of Maiden's 
hearts [Qa. with the skilful conserves or conserve]. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 133 <T.) Dates, pears, and 
peaches, cut iously conserved. 1733-73 Johnson, we, 
to candy or pickle fruit. 

Conserved (kpnsa-xvd), ppl. a. [f. CoNSEBVB 
V, -h -ED.] Kept in safety, in existence, etc. (see 
the vb.) ; preserved. 

1684 Ray Corr. (1848^ 138 The leaf you sent [is] a perfect 
one and well conserved, 1832 Carlyle in Fraset’s Mag. 
V. 254 The concentrated or conserved essence of what men 
can speak and shew. 1880 T. Hardy Trumpet-Major 271 
With the conserved hope of more than half a year. 

b. Well conserved (= F. bien conserve ') : said 
of persons of advancing years who still retain 
much of the freshness and vigoLir of youth. 

[1849 Thackeray PendennU xiv. (18851 125 I'm three years 
younger than you, and twice as well conserve.} 1832 — 
Esmond n. iii. (1876) 176 She is pretty and well conserved. 

Conserver (k^ns 5 -ivai). [f. as prec. + -ekL] 

1 . One who conserves (see the vb.) ; a preseiver. 
1362 Bullevn £k. Simples (1579) 75 conseruers and 
kepeis of health, should study that, eta 158S Thanksgiving 
in Liinrg. Serv. Q. Elis 11847) 6*2 Most omnipotent Crea- 
tor, Redeemer, and Con.seiver. a 1698 Temple Ess. Learn. 
Wks. 1731 I. 133 The Piiests.. having been.. the perpetual 
Conservers of Knowledga 1841 Emerson Lect., Comer- 
a/i/iwe Wks. (Bohn) II. 263 We are. .reformers in the morn- 
ing, conservers at night. 1869 Coutemp. Rev, XIL 271 
Ob-structive Conservatives, or the Conservers of Death, 
b. Said of a thing. 

1603 Timmc Quersit. ii. ii. no This vital heate . . is the 
repairer and conserver of life. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 11. 
iv. 61 Libel ty . . violated by that Court which is the onely 
defence and con.server of it 1637 S. W. Schism DispacKt 
131 A Church. . is to be a conserver of Faith. 

1 2. = CoNSEEVAi’OUY 4. Obs. rare~'*-. 

1390 J. Melvill Serin, in Diary 282 All thair Con- 
seivais and cisterns of water. 

3 . ‘A preparer of conserves’ (J.). 

'1' Conse'rvice. Obs. [app. an erroneous form- 
ation from conserve, after serve, service^ a. 
= CONSEEVAOT. b. = CONSERVATIVE sb. I. 

1^71 Act 13 Elia. c. 18 That the said Lord Mayor Comyn- 
altie and Cytiiens, shall have the whole Jurisdiction, Con- 
servyce, _Rule and Government 1607 Walkington Opt. 
Glass, xii. 131 Arestoiative conservice of the memory. 

t Conae*rvient, a. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. L. con- 
logether -f seivient~em, pr. pple. of servtre to 
seive, after suhsei-vientf^ Sendng conjointly. 

1649 Selden Laws En^. ii. xv. (1739) 80 In all places 
where the King is subservient to the Kingdom or the Com- 
monwealih, the Lord Warden in his absence is conservient 
unto him, being in his stead, and not under him. 

Couservang (k^nsa'ivig), vbl. sb. [f. Con- 
serve ». 4--in(s 1.] Preserving, preservation. 

1330 Palsgr. ao8/i Conservyng, conservation, 1610 
Guillim Heraldry (1660) -132 A diverse manner of conserv- 
ing of the severall kinds of Herbs and Trees by propa- 
gation. i6» tjitle), A Queens Delight; or, the Art of 
Preserving, Conserving, and Candying. 

Conse'rvixLg, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h -inci 2.] 
That conserves ; preserving from injury, decay, etc. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 83 A consendng pit of Snow. 1663 
T. Mall Offer of Fr, Help 6$ Not onely the procreant, but 
also the conserving cause of faith. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist, III. xxi. 321 A conserving and uniting element. 

Conservise. ? for conserves : see Conserve v.^ 
t Conse'SSion. Obs.~° [a. L. consession>em, 
n. of action from considered * A sitting together, 
or with others’ (Blount Glossogr. 1(356.) 

Plence in Bailey, Johnson and mod. Diels. 

Conse'SSive, a. rare. [f. L. consess- ppl. stem 
of consTdere to sit together, after adjs. in -IVB.] 
Acting as a consessor or consessors. 

1837 S. Faber yustifkation 262 A college of Saviours, 
if not avowedly supersessive of Christ, yet, to say the least, 
consessive with him. 1842 — Provinc. Lett. (1844) II. 126. 

tConse'SSor. Obs.—^ [a. L. consessor-em, 
agent-n. f. consldh’ed One who sits with others. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). Hence in Johnson, eta 

Oonsety, obs. form of Conoeity. 
tCoXLSeWe. Obs. Cookeiy, [Elymol. uncer- 
tain.] An ancient mode of cooking capons ; cf. 
Const (which seems however to have been a dif- 
ferent dish). 

c 1430 Cooke^ Bks. 18 Cnpoiin in Consewe, Take a Capoun 
. .sethe hym in Water . . quarter hym . . strawe Jiar-uppe-on 
Sugre, & send it yn with almanndys. 

Uonseyl, obs. form of Codnsbi.. 

Conseyt(e, -aeyye, obs. ff. Conceit, Conceive. 
Consider (k^nsi'dw), v. Also 4 -sidere, 4-6 
-syder, -sydre, 5 -sydyr, -sydure, -oeder, 
-cidre, 5-6 -seder, -sidre, 6 ( 51 :.) -sydder. [a. 
F. considerer (14th c. in LUtre), ad. L. considerdre 
to look at closely, examine, contemplate, f. con- -f 
a radical (found also in de-siderdre to miss, desire), 
according to Festus, derived from stdtis, sider- 
star, constellation. The vb. might thus be origin- 
ally a term of astrology or augury, but such a use 
is not known in the Lat. writers.] 

1 . To view or contemplate attentively, to survey, 
examine, inspect, scnitini^. arch. 


c 1423 Wyntoun Cron.vm.xxvii. 121 Thai consydryd noucht 
the Plas. 1333 Coverdale Nehetih ii. is Then weute I on 
in the nighte. .& considered [1611 viewed] y" wall. — Prov. 
xxxi. 16 She considreth londe [16x1 a held] and hyeth it. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix 84 And with inspection deep Con- 
sider'd every Creature. 1717 Lady M. W. Montague in 
FonrC. Eng. Lett. 204, I was soriy that decency did not 
peimit me to consider them nearer. 1802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (1816) I. xvi. 139 The girl . . considered 
Forester with anxious attention. 1S42 Tennyson Trvo 
Voices Consider well . . His face, that two hours since 
hath died. 

2 . intr. To look attentively. 

c 1400 Lanjrauc's Cirurg. 131,1 considere if Jiat I?e pacient 
be ful of blood . . & if he be ^ong & Util blood bled at his 
wounde. Ibid, 133 panne I considere if bat like slendynge 
perce al )>e brayn panne. 1611 Bible Lem. xiii. 13 'I'hen 
the Priest shall consiiier : and behold, if the leprosie haue 
couered al his flesh, he shal pronounce him cleane. 

3 . trans. To contemplate mentally, fix the mind 
upon ; to think over, meditate or reflect on, bestow 
attentive thought upon, give heed to, talce note of. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 114 Had 30 . consideryt his vsage, 
That gryppyt ay, but gayne-gevyng. £1460 Tommeley 
Myst. 93 This is a good lesson Us to consydure. 1533 
AIore Debell. Salem iii. Wks. 93^1 Rede and consyder 
it who so list.for I can see nothynge m it to be considered by 
mee, 1603 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 107 Is man no more then 
this ? Consider him well, 1711 Hearne Collect. III. 103, 

I dcubt it, and must consider it at leisure. x8o8 J. Web- 
.ster Nat. Phil. 13 Natural Philosophy is that science 
which considers the powers of nature. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 129 This was a problem which the Eleatic philo- 
sophers had never considered. 

b. To consider away, to drive away by con- 
sidei alien or reflection, rare. 

a 1677 Barrow Serin in Beauties of B. (1846) 177 Who 
from vain opinions is proud, cannot, without considering 
away those opinions, prove humble. 

4 . with obj. clause : To think, reflect, take note. 
C1391 Chaucer Astral. Fiol., Considere wel that I ne vsurpe 

nat to haue fownde this werk of . myn engin. i483Cax’ion 
Calo G iv, Thou must consyder thy seruantes be men as 
tliou arte. £1573 Fulke Coii/ut.Docfr. Purgatory 370 He 
did not consider, that [it], .was a sacrifice of thankes gluing 
and not of pi-ayers for them. 1390 Shaks. Com, Err, iv. i. 
68. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck i. ii. Consider whose thou art, 
and who. 1726 Chetwood Adven. Capt, R, Boyle 54 Only 
consider my time is very short. 1771 ynniits Lett. xlix. 
254 Consider how much of it would have been lost to the 
world. 187s Jowett Plato led. 2) I. 437 Consider, further, 
my friend, whethei you and I aie agreed. 

6. intr. To think deliberately, bethink oneself, 
leflect. 

£1460 Fortescue Abs, ^ Lim, Men, vi, Herehine it 
nedith not to considre or to purvey, but only ITor the kynges 
house, 1535 Coverdale 1 Chron. xxii. [xxi.1 15 And euen 
in the destruccion the Lorde considered, and he repented of 
the euel. 1602 Shaks. Ham, v. i. 227 'Twere tc> consider to 
curiously to consider so. x6xx — Cymb, n. iii. eo. 1726 
Chetwood Adv. Capt, R, Beyle 3, 1, .found the door .shut. 
Standing a Moment to consider, I heard a Man’s Voice speak- 
ing to my Mistress. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat, 11. 43 The mat- 
ter’s weighty, pray consider twice. x8w Besant Demoniac 
i. 16 Mr. Atheling, sir, consider : you'll kill yourself 1 
Eg. 1700 Dryden Fables, Meleager ^ A. asa The tears 
that stood consid’ring in her eyes. 

tb. To take heed, be careful to do a thing. Obs. 
1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 60 Let them consider 
to get loose; or they will find a worse state behinde. 1677-8 
Marvell Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 508 The said Committee 
do consider to make a distinction of Popish Recusants from 
other Dissenters from the Church of England, 
f 6. trans. To estimate, reckon, judge of. Obs. 
c 1391 Chaucer Aslrol. i. § 17 By ihis cerclo equinoxinl 
ben considered the 24 howres of the Clokke. 1398 'Trevtsa 
Barth. De P. R. v. vi. (1495) 112 The werkyngofthe eye is 
demyd and considereil by snaipe and dymme, 1339 Taver- 
ner Erasm. Prov, (1552) 12 By one consider all, that is to 
say, of the profe of one thynge, coniecture the resle. 

7 . To lake into practical consideration or regard ; 
to show consideration or regard for; to regard, 
make allowance for. 

£*385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 408 Than oght a God .. 
Consydre his owen honour, and hys trespas. £1460 For- 
tescue Abs, ^ Line. Mon, xii, Theise fiulke consideren 
litill the good off the resume off Englond. 1333 Cover- 
dale Ps. xl. 1 Blessed is he y‘ considreth y® poore. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i ii. 6 We now doe_ hope the 
mercies of God will consider our degenerated integrities 
unto some mlnoration of our offences. 1771 Aniiq. Sarisb., 
Lives of Bps. 165 Until the Restoration, wlien his sufferings 
and merits were considered, and he pi omoted to Winchester. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule x.\iv. 393, I think you should con- 
sider yourself a little bit now, 

•J* 8. To recognize or take acconiil of the seiviccs 
of (a person) in a practical way ; to requite, recom- 
pense, remunerate: see Considebation 5, 6. Obs. 

1383 Abp. Sandys Sernu (1841) Consider the holy 
father for his parchment and lead, a 1601 J. Hooker Life 
SirP. Careiv (x'&sf) ^7 Nevertheless the queen considered 
him very liberally and gave him very good things, 1603 
Shaks. Meat, for M. i, li. 114 You that haue worne your 
eyes almost out in the seruice, you will be considei-ed. 
i6n — Wint. T. vr. ii. 19. 1633 T. Stafford Poe. Hib. 
viii. (1821) no So that your Honour consider us with a 
peece of money. 1698 H. Wanley in Lett, Lit. Men 
(Camden 1 264 If. . the University will consider me for it, 1 
will bring it mong with me. 

9. To hold in or treat with consideration or re- 
gard ; to think much or highly of; to esteem, re-spect. 

169a J. M. Zingis 176 Almandzar was consider'd accord- 
ing to his Desert. 111714 Burnet Own Time II. 3 The 
King considered him. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Milton 
V^. II. 118 A pamphlet , , which was, .enough considered 
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to be both seriouslyand ludicrouslyanswered. i848Macal’- 
MV //»/. Ettff. J. 513 A man who unites eloquence, knotv- 
ledge, and habits of business, to opulence and illustrious 
descent must be highly considered. 

10. To regard in a certain light or aspect; to 
loot upon think (fa he), take for. 

tfiS33 Ld. Berners Huott Lxxsi. 350 Consyderyng his 
dedes and saynges to be true, 1659 Errors Censured 
6d They split presently against the Kock of .Ages, considered 
as Man, ^vhc|_might support them considered as God. 1784 
J. Potter Virt. mincers II. 6g He considers wealth of 
little importmice. 1797-1^ Bcatck Etit A’/>v*(i847t I. 
1 16 This species is not considmed with us as migratory. 1842 
Marryat P. Kerne xai. He is considered a rich man._ 1873 
Bsvce Holy Earn. Em^. iii. 1 ed, 5 1 23 [This] was considered 
the mos^t solemn of all oaths. 1889 A. Lang Prince Prigio 
vi. 40 Sir 1 you have insulted your prince . . Consider your- 
self under arrest 1 

b. with ohj. and comfl. or obj. clause ; To think, 
be of opinion, suppose. 

1830 D Israeli Cilas. I, iii. v._73 He was often considered 
to speak in anger, when nothing was so intended. 1875 
Jevons [1878)92 He considers that the principal cur- 
rency should consist of decagrams of gold, I consider 

him to hare acted disgracetoUy. 

11. To consider of', to think attentively or care- 
fully of; = sense 3 . (Now somewhat archaic.) 
*1* Formerly also in senses i, 7 , and 9 . 

1568 Grafton Ckron. II. ^06 In taking their leave . . they 
shewed him their necessitie, desiring hym to consyder of 
them, axsjs Jewel Senn. x Thess. iL 14-6 Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 839 We must also carefully consider of other churches 
abroad. 1576 Fleming Panoph Epist. 21 The office . .will 
be better considered off on your behalfe. j6ii Bible Trattsl. 
Pref.i [They] set them fbtth openly to be considered of and 
perused by^all. 1630 Cromwell Lett. 4- Sp. (18711 III. 81, 

I have considered of the letter. 1773 Sheridan 11. i, 

I give you six hours and a half to consider of thia 1837 
Hawthorne Tviice-teld T., P, Goldthwaiie's Treat,, And 
so, Peter, you won’t even consider of the business? 
Ruskin Mod, Paint. V. ix. x. § 8. 307 Let us conader of 
the Hesperides themselves. 1891 Bank of Engl. Holice in 
Times 4 Mar., A Genetal Court will be held at The Bank 
on Thursday, .to consider of a Dividend. 

f b. So consider on, upon : to ‘ think upon ’. 

1^ Holland Sjuton. 98 Whether. , there fall out any oc- 
cuiremto be considered upon with more care and diligence, 
id^-6o Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 26/2 Consider on 
senous things. x68x-a Pennsplv. Archives I. 39 If your 
Lordshipp will consider on it 1783 Candid Rem. Stage 
Bill 8 It is the duty of every. .Irishman to consider upon it. 

12. Oonsidored, the pa.ppk. (formerly placed 
before its sb,), is used in an absolute clause, = 

‘ being taken into account [OF. considiri mie.} 
Cf. COHSIDEBING^n;/. 

C138S Chaucer L. G, IP. Prol. 223 Considered eke hir 
fret of golde above. ? 1426 Leit. Marg. 0/ Anjou (Camden 
18651 33_Considered this that here is reherced. c 1433 Ibid, 

51 Considered that the said Christopher may not goodly be 
oute of our service. 1483 Caxton Paris 4- V. 46 Con- 
sydered the grete lone that he hath alway had totvard me. 
JS 4 * Boorde Dyeiary viii. (1870) 246 The stronge man doth 
hym selfe lytel pleasure, all thynges consydered. 1749 F. 
Smith V ly. Disc, H, IP. Pass.^ II. 273 All the off cefs were 
unanimous that it was impracticable, the Peoples indisposi- 
tion considered. 1784/. Potter Pirt. Pillows 1 . 163 All 
things considered, 1 tninlc it will be most advtseable for you 
to stifle your passion. 1788 Geuil. Mag. LVIII. 1253 It is 
enough, considered how easy it is to copy out words from 
other Dictionaries. 

Cousidevability (k/nsi:d 3 rabi'ltti). rare. [f. 
CoNsiDEBABLB + -iTY.] The quality of being ' con- 
siderable’ ; capability of being considered, concr. 
Thing to be considered. 

(**63) 3to The gifts . . were of 
a double ronsiderahility, s 6 sj J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 

47 Each Considerability jn it taken by Detail. Ibid. 276 
AGO many Considerabilities are blended together. 

Considerable (kFASi-darab’l), a. (andj<5.) [ad. 
med.Lf. comtderdbil-is worthy to be considered, f. 
consTderd-re : see -ble. Cf. mod.F. considerable 
in Cotgr., It. considerabile (Florio 1598 ),] 

+ 1. That may be considered ; capable of being 
considered or viewed. Obs. rare. 

c 14^ Pecock Jf n. 1. 134 A treuthe Considerable, or 
Speculable, or biholdahle oonli. idea J. Audley Eng. 
tontmw. I Man is considerable in a tiireefold capacity ; of 
nature, of nation, and of religion. 1668 Howe Bless. 
Jiighieeiu jx^S) 3S God was considerable in relation to 
innocency and apostasy. 

t2. That should be considered; that calls for 
consideration ; proper to be considered, taken into 
account, or noted ; notable. Obs. 

i^ PumsKHMi Eng. Poesien, (Arb.liii [The sphere] 
natn three prinapall partes in his nature and vsemuch con- 
sidcrable. a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 3 More- 
how it made that transmigration, 
whethw by .sea or land ? _ 1693 Woodward Hat. Hist. Earik 
vt 7 * 3 ' 24 And, which is very considerable, they are most 
Gravity, 1707 Curios, in 
^b. Sf Card 160 What is yet more considerable; no ill 
Weather can hurt them. 

8 . Worthy of consideration or regard; important, 
of consequence. In later use passing into q. 

«26i9 Donnb BiaBarariK (164,1.) 87 Neither was'it much 
>'■ had decreed. 1674 Ray 
Cofef. IPards To Rdr. 8 They may. .give them occasion of 
mkmg many considerable remarks, 170a Eng. Theqphrasi. 

JnSicuIt » it IS to get a considerable place at Court, 
nnacf* makts Moti I, I have some considerable 

jiuestions to ask you, 1796 Pegge Anonym. (iBoo) 460 The 
invention of the most considerable methods of cure and 
medicine. 1865 Pall Mall G. 12 May, This is the most 


considerable work that he has executed. 187a Yeats Growth 
Comm. 214 The town is still a yexy considerable place. 

4. Of persons: Worthy of consideration or re- 
gard, important ; of consequence or distinction ; 
highly regaided or esteemed- 

1641 Milton Animadv, (1851) 196 Numbers of sober, and 
considerable men. 1742 H. Walpole Carr.lBd. 3) I. xai-v. 
133 Many considerable people, particularly the Dukes of 
Montague and Richmond. 1790BEATS0N Hav. fyMil. Mem. 
I. 46 In Parliament, where Mr. Vernon had rendered him- 
self very considerable, by loudly attacking the conduct of the 
Minister, 1818 Hallam Mtd. Ages (1841) 1 . iii. 362 Some of 
the most considerable citizens were banished. 78^ W. Field 
Mem. Dr. Parr 1 . 373 The daughter of a considerable potter 
in that neighbourho^. 1^3 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. (ed. 5) 
405 Frederick II, ceittdnly the most considerable man who 
has succeeded to a throne since Charles V. 

5. Worthy of consideration by reason of magni- 
tude ; somewhat, rather, or pretty large in amount, 
extent, duration, etc. ; a good deal of (any thing 
immaterial, as labour, pains, care, time). (The 
usual current sense.) 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. tL xxix. 172 A very considerable 
part of the people. 2639 B. H.arris Parioafs Iron Age 30 
That considerable passage, called the streights of Gibraltar. 
17x1 Addison Sped, No. 102 ir6 Heard at a considerable 
distance. X747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762I p. xxiv, I have 
omitted a considerable number. X792 Anecd. VP. Pitt I. v. 
118 His share, .was not to be so considerable as be had ex- 
pected. x8o2 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (18261 I. iv. 22 
A considerable sum of money, a 1B39 Praed Poems (1864) 
I. 212 And gave his friends considerable trouble. 2873 Black 
Pr, Thule 13 There was a considerable sea on. 

6 . V.S.colloq. Used of things material: A large 
quantity of, as ‘ considerable liquor ’ ; also absol. 
much, a good deal. 

x8i6 J. Pickering Voc. Words V. S., ‘ He is considerable 
of a surveyor.' * Considerable of it may be found in the 
country.’ 28^9 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. i. II. 225 , 1 
intend to write considerable. 1847 J. M. Mackie Life 
Leilniitz 123 Leibnitz . . did considerable towards diffusing 
an interest in these subjects. 2889 Science XIV. 82/2 
During the last two years considerable has been written. 
1890 Daily Times_ (Troy, N. Y.) 23 Feb, 3/3 The . . specu- 
lators are purchasing considerable lumber at Rutland, to 
use in erecting buildings- 

7. as cuio. = CoKsiDEBABLY. Obs, or dial. 

263^-83 Evelyn Hist, Relig. (1830) 1 . 410 The Creeds . . 

considerable differ. 1773 tr. Scarrotis Comic Rom. II. 130, 

I acknowledged mysdf considerable bis debtor. 2799 N, 
Drake in Beddoes Centra. Phys. ^ Med. Knowledge 4S9 
Blood taken from his arm, whiim, on cooling, proved con- 
sidetable sizy. 2843 HaliSurton Scan Slick in Eng, , A wet 
day is considerable tiresome. 

11 The compar. considerabler, and esp. the superl. 
considerahlesl, were common in 17 th c. ; they aie 
now tujusual. 


1007 ^OYisurig, ronnes §■ Qual,, In much considerabler 
heats then That needs, .be expos'd to. 2693 W. Freke Sel. 
Ess.^vi. 135 Secrecy is one of the conaderablest Branches 
of Wisdom, a 1693 Wood Life (2848) 199 The consider- 
ablest family in England. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 
008 Considerablest of all. 

tB. sb. A thing to be considered; a point, etc. 
worth considering. Chiefly pi. ; cf. 'valuables, etc. 

1642 FuLLp Holy ^ Prof St. ii. x. 7 (D.) An exact ac- 
rount of all considerables therein. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Psntd, Ep. 22 Statistes and Politicians, unto whom Ragione 
di Stato IS the first considerable. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles 
II’ 26 In fi'uidon there are four considerables 2, Love. 
2. Possession . . 3. Communion. 4, Delectation, 

Cousiderahleness (kpnsi’dorah’lnes). Now 
rare. [f. prec. + -ness.] The quality of being 
considerable ; importance. 

1647 SpRiGGE_A«g/ta Redip, rv. viL (1854] 283 The city 
now appeming in this reputation of considerableness. 26B3 
^yle Effects of Mot. i 5 The considerableness of the 
effects produced. 2728 Morgan Algiers I. Ded. 4 A People 
concerning whose considerableness I find our Nation have 
mfoerto conceived very wrong Notions. 

Cousidera'bly (k^nsfdarabli), adv. [-lt^.] 

1 . In a way or to a degree that ought to be 
considered or taken note of ; notably, particularly, 
1646 Sir T, Browse Pseud, Ep. 37 What most considerably 
TOiicm iwth ms . . practised wayes of delusion. 2683 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) I. 230 The Duke of Monmouths hoise 
worm the race considerably. 1712 Steele No. 258 
considerably obliged to you for your speedy 
Publication of my last. 1726 J. Trapp Popery r. 67 That 
period in which Popay may be said to have been con- 
siderably established. 

2 . To a considerable degree or extent; much, 
a good deal. 

267a Essex Papers (2890) 214 The providing whereof., 
rv-'.®?”® » his salary lesse considerably, 1709 BrnKELEY 
in. rnioii § 3 Objects considerably remote. 2774 Pen- 
i 77 ®’ 2^ The pillais above it are con- 
siderably less. x8z8 Scott F. M. Perth i, The period . . is 
however, considerably earlier. 2873 Jevons Money 17 Even 
^ exchange varied conbiderably in value. 

T Consi'derance. Obs. Also 5-6 -aumee, 7 
-ence. [a. OF. considerance, ad. L. conslderdntia, 
f. considerare to Consideb ; see -ance.] The 
action of considering ; consideration, reflection. 

* Consideraunce is taken atte 
nion me mimst enfourme. 2335 Stewart 
Cmz, Scotl. II. 440 Full hardines..Cumis alway of ill con- 
sidderance 2348 Patten Atr/. Scoll. (Pref.i, Being shortly 

08 *597 Siiaks. 2 HenHP, v. i? 

9^fter this cold considerance, sentence me. 

COMlderate (kpnsi-dsra), a. [ad. L. con- 
staerat-us (pa. pple. of constderare to Cobsideb) 


considered, advised, deliberate, circumspect, cau- 
tious; firet of actions, speech, etc., thence of the 
actor or speaker. So Sp. considerado ‘ considered, 
advised, waiy, considerate’ (Minshen 1599 ).] 

1. Of things: Marked by consideration or thought; 
well-consideied, cateful, deliberate. (In later use, 
of peisonal qualities, as if transferred from 2 .) 

2372 Q. Eliz. in Ellis Orig. Lett, i. 201 II. 263 Ther 
rasche determination was countermauned by_ your con- 
sideiat ^monition. 2600 Holland Livy vii. ii, 251/1 The 
thing arising from a considerate entrance \ab sano initio). 
2687 Penal Laws 14 No Decree of the Law, although 
weighed with never so considerate Councel. 2822 Scott 
Kenilw, iii, Foster, .paced the room twice with the same 
steady and considerate pace. xjte6 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
‘Times' Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 119 Tne national courage, not 
rash and petulant, but considerate and determined. 

2. Of persons, etc. : Having or showing consider- 
ation ; thoughtful, deliberate, pnident. Obsolescent. 

2582 Mulcaster Positions iv. 11887) 16 Considerate and 
careful parentes. 23^7 T. Beard Theatre God's yudgmenis 
(16x2) 527 As touching the willing and considerate mur- 
derer. xfife Boyle Occas. Rdl. ii. xi. (1675) 132 The ap- 
proach of Death will . . make Men serious and considerate. 
2690 Locke Hum, Und. in. vi. § 27 None of the Definitions 
of the word Man . .are so perfect, .as to satisfy a considerate 
inquisitive Person. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 9 Considerate 
people, before they declare themselves, will o^erve the use 
which is made of power. 1823 Scott Talism. iii, ' Thou art 
but a cold and considerate friend,' said the Saracen, 

■1*3. Having regard or esteem, regardful of. Obs. 
1392 A. Day jEh^. Secretarie (1625) 84 This considerate 
opinion of theirs, hath . . egged me forward. 2667 Decay 
Chr, Piety (J.), Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be . . more considerate of praise. 

4. Showing consideration for the circumstances, 
feelings, well being, etc. of othere ; thoughtful for 
others. Now the chief sense. 

I [1607 Norden Surv. Dial. 81 Happie..is that Tenant, 
that meeteth with a considerate Landlord.] 2700 Dryden 
Fables Pref. (1721I 9 Patient, considerate, careful of his 
p^ple, and mercifuf to his enemies. 1735 Johnson, Con- 
siderate 3 Moderate ; not rigorous. This sense is much used 
in conversation. 2796 Jane Austen Sense ^ Sens. (1849) 
259 Was I more considerate of you and your comfort? 
2830 Prescott Pent II. 27 The uniformly considerate con- 
duct of the Spaniards towards^ his subjects. 2883 Sir J. 
Hannek in Lcew Rep. 10 P. Div. 91 She had always been 
most kind and considerate to her. 

+ 5. Considered ; held in consideration, rare. 

239a A. Day Eng. Secretarie n, (1625) no Things high, 
and worthy beseeming, above others (lesse considerate). 

Considerately (kpnsi'dsriftli), adv. [f. Con- 
siDBKATE + -lt 2.] In a considerate manner. 

1. With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
attentively, discreetly, deliberately. Obsolescent, 

J. Heywood Spider f/ F. Ixxiii, I besech you con- 
sider, consideratlie. 2647 Ward Simp. Cobler 65 , 1 may 
considerately say, I never heard but one Oath sworne. 
*® 5 J Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxxi. 191 To speak Considerately 
ofGod. 2665 J. Webb (1725) 8r Ifthenitwere 

certain that such an Inscription were found . . the Disqui- 
sition . . might be considerately made, otherwise not. 1704 
Steele Lying Lower i. (1747) 13 What do you stare at so 
considerately ?_ 2825 Southey Paraguay iv. 63 Consider- 
aUly the Jesuit heard, and bade The youth be called. 

2. With consideration or regard for others. 

1872 H, Ainsworth Tower Hill ii. ix. 32 Since you con- 
mderately allow me to choose the hour. 2879 McCarthy 
Own Times I. 425 The measures of the ministers were . . 
treated considerately. 

Considerateness (k^nsi’dari^tnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being considerate. 

1. Thoughtfulness, discretion, pmdence. Obsolesc. 

Baxter Inf. Bapt. 273 , 1 never judged them to be 
of me highest form for considerateness or godliness. 2679 
J. Goodman Pardon, 11. i. (1713) 142 A serious and 
pensive considerateness. 

2 . Thoughtfulness for others. 

27^ Richardson Clarissa, (1821) III. 203 , 1 have just now 
another instance of his considerateness. 2876 Miss Yoncb 
WomanMfui v, 37 Their considerateness in bringing her 
flowers, books, music, 2888 Burgon Lives 22 Gd. Men I. 

II. 122 His considerateness for the feelings of othei s. 

Consideration (k^nsiidarFi-Jan), Also 4 -acoim, 

5 -aoioun, 5-6 -acion, etc. [a. F. coiisidiration 
(1 2 th c.), ad, L. considerdtidn-em, from considerdre 
to CoNSiDEE.] The action of considering. 

i* 1 * The action of looking at or surveying with 
the bodily or mental eyes ; beholding, contempla- 
tion. Ohs. 

e 1386 CHAuam Pars, T. p 664 Remedies against Accidie 
'rV^ of the peynes of helle and of the ioyes 

of heuene. 1460 Capgrave Chrpn. 30 [Atlas] was mech used 
to awmll in that hil, for most sikir consideracioii of sterris. 
*477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicies 12a If he hath this in 
consideracion, he shulde not longe be wioth. 1378 Timme 
Lttlnine on Gen. 20 The consideration which God had of 
Ills worke with delectation. *632 Hobbes Leviath. i. xi. 
p Curiosity . .draws a man from consideration of the effect, 
to seek the cause. 

’t* b. Manner of viewing (a thing) ; aspect. Obs. 
0x400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 11 filke.xvj.’aftir sum consider- 
acioun iiioun be nalurel to sum man, & [to] sum man un- 
naturel. 

t c- An observation. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 104 Tholome . . made hys 
consideracions in the tyme of kyng Adryan, and made hys 
oictioM vpon the_ consideracions at Roodes. 

The keeping of a subject before the mind; 
attentive thought, reflection, meditation. 
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1388 Wyclif Frol. 44 Turned in mynde bi diligent con- 
sideracoun. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 178 With wise con- 
sideration. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weafans Sig. *‘iY, 
Men.. that have read diverse notable Histories, with con- 
sideration and judgement. 1599 Shaks. Heti. V, i. i. 28 At 
that very moment, Consideration like an Angell came. And 
whipt th’ offending Adam out ef him. 1676 Ray Carr. 
(7848) 123 Upon serious consideration . . I resolved not to 
add them. 1729 Butler Senn. Wks. 1B74 II. 95 Cases, .in 
which there is no time for consideration. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey vi. v. 334 That request will receive his most 
attentive consideration. 1828 Scott F. M, Perth ii, After 
a moment’s consideration. 

b. ('with//.) A thought, a reflection. 

1489 Caxtom Faytes of A . iii. viii. 184 For to determyne 
hys questyon grete consyderacyons must be had. 1665 
Boyle Occas.Refl. iv. vi. (1675) 208 The same Subject . . did. . 
suggest very differing considerations to you and me. 1712 
Swift Let. Eng. Tongtic Wks. 1753 II. i. 186, I return to 
those considerations upon our own language, which I would 
humbly offer. 

c. Phr. To take into considtration, tinder con- 
sideration. 

1632 Needham tr. Seldetis Mare Cl. 16 It remains that [the 
Law] . . of Dominion or Ownership bee taken into consider- 
ation. 1657 Earl Mohm. tr. Paruta's Pol. Disc. 104 In 
the behalf thereof, these things may be had into considera- 
tion. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. In trod. Pref. (1673) 22 Par- 
ticulars that happen to fall under consideration. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 72 iPs The Club had it under con- 
sideiation whether they should . . continue their Session. 
18x7 Pari. Debates 17 The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then moved, that their lordships' message should be taken 
into consideration. 

3 . The action of taking into account, or fact of 
being taken into account ; regard, account. 

1348 Latimer PlongJiers (Arb.) 36 There be so manic put 
offes . . so many respectes and consideiations of^worldly 
wisedome. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxii. 78 He 
would be carried to it [a resolution] by the consideration of 
his own gain and interest. 1714 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. Ixxxix. 145, 1 . .speak, .without any coiisideiation, but 
that of your figure and reputation. 1831 Brewster Optics 
iv. 35 In spherical surfaces the consideration of the tangent 
Mlfl is unnecessaiy. 

b. In considerection of\ in view of, upon taking 
into account, in respect of, in return for. Cf. 4. 

Act 3a l/eu, VIII, c. 42 Wherefoie, in consideration 
of the premisses, be it enacted, etc. 1633 H, Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixxvi. 310 Who in consideration of ten 
duckets that we gave them, fell to diving into the sea. x8i8 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ix. 286 In consideration of 
this benefit they should pay into the exchequer 400,000/. 
every year. 1873 Jevons Money (1878) iig. 

4 . The taking into account of anything as a 
motive or reason ; a fact or circumstance taken, or 
to be taken, into account ; a reason considered. 

This sense ranges indefinitely between the process of con- 
sidering and the fact or matter considered, without being 
quite identified with either ; cf. Reason. Thus ‘ these con- 
siderations lead me’=the consideration of these facts, or 
these facts being considered, lead me ; ’ I put before you 
these considerations '= facts to he considered. 

^<1x460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. xv. By wich con- 
sideracion the spiiituell juges. .taken but cc. ffrankes by ^e 
yere. Ibid, xvii, Be consideracion wher off jier olde maistirs 
shall he bettir serued be_ thaym. 1480 Bury Wills (1830] 58, 
I . . John Smyth, for diuerse causex and consyderacyonys 
shewyd vnto me, will, ordeyne and declare, etc. xszfi Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 4 b, Onely for yt consideracyon they 
were gyuen. X397 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IF, ii. ii. xa, 1 do now 
remember the poore Creature, Small Beere. But indeede 
these humble considerations make me out of loue with my 
Greatnesse. 166a Bk. Com. Pr. Pref., It is but reasonable, 
that upon weighty and important considerations . . such 
changes and alterations should be made. 1788 Priestley 
Lect. Hist. IT. xii. 93 [It] is pretty evident from a variety 
of considerations, i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 40 To 
haye a doctor for one’s host was a consideration of some 
weight with me. 1867 Smiles Hngnenots viii. 134 Induced 
to adopt this course by considerations of state policy. 

6. Something given in payment ; a reward, re- 
muneration ; a compensation, equivalent. 

1607 Norden Snrv. Dial. 37 The heyre payeth this reliefe, 
as a consideration and recompence. .unto the Lord. i6xx 
CoRYAT Crudities 69 They hoped that I would giue them 
some consideration to be carryed in a chaire to the toppe. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia (1629) 73 We. .gave them coppea 
. .in consideration, xvog Steele Tatler No. 88 r le It was 
his Profession to teach it, and [he] could not communicate 
his Knowledge without a Consideration. 1827 O. W. 
Roberts Voy. Cenlr. Amer. 36 Hogs, fowls . . and fruit.s, 
were . . sold to us at a very trifling consideiation. x868 
M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 4. 93 "rhe income of this 
fellowship forms no part of the consideration paid for 
tuilional sewices. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 187/2 To take 
third-class^ tickets and induce the guard (of course, for a 
consideration) to place them in a superior class carriage. 

6. Law. AnyLhing regarded as recompense or 
equivalent for what one does or undertakes for 
another’s benefit ; especially, in the law of con- 
tracts, ‘ the thing given or done by the promisee in 
exchange for the promise’ (Langdell j88o § 45"). 
It may itself be a promise. No promise is enforce- 
able^ without consideration, unless made by deed. 

_At its first appearance (see quot. 1330) it is hardly a tech- 
nical^ term, or distinguishable from motive ; it gradually 
acquired its precise technical meaning in the course of the 
ly-xSthc. Natural affection was formerly called good 
consideration, as contrasted with valuaile c., or that which 
is deemed to have value in a pecuniary sense: the distinc- 
tion is now only of historical interest. 

1330 Doctor^ Student ii. xxiv,^If his promise be so naked 
that there is no manner of consideration why it should be 
made, then I think him not hound to perform it. 1592 A. 


Day Eng. Secretarie i_. (1623) to8 Extorted from him his bond 
..(upon some conclusion, though no good consideration at 
all) of the .summe of an hundred pound. 1641 Termes de 
la_ Ley 77 Consideration is the materiall cause of a contract, 
without the which^ no contract can hinde the partie : this 
consideration is either expressed . . or is implyed. x6_77 
Yarranton Eng. Impro/v. 1. 36 He comes and ejects him 
that bought for valuable Consideration. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. HI. 162 When one has had and received money 
of another’s, without any valuable consideration given on 
the receiver’s pait : the law construes this to be money had 
and received for the use of the owner only. 1849 Freese 
Comm. Class-bk. 29 If the consideration given he money, it 
must be expressed thus: ‘Value received of the same.’. .If 
the order or payee have not to pay for it, hut only to pass its 
amount to the credit of the drawer in account, then the con- 
sideration must be expressed thus : ‘ Value in accoun t _ 1826 
Kent's Comm. II. xxxix. 463 A valuable consideration is one 
that is either a benefit to the party promising or some trouble 
or prejudice to the party to whom the promise is made. 

7 . Regard for the circumstances, feelings, com- 
fort, etc. of another ; thoughtfulness for another ; 
thoughtful kindness. 

X413 Earl Cambridge in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 17. 1 . 48 My 
fulle trust is yat 3ee wylle have consyderacyoun . . yat 
30W lyke to accept 3ys myn symple reqwest. 1491 Act 
7_ Hen._ VII, c. 19 To have specyall tendirness and con- 
sideracion therunto. 1329 Wolsey in Fonr C. Eng. Lett. 
II But his highnes wold have consyderacyon and com- 
passyon. 1700 Dryden Fables Ded. (Globe) 492 One action, 
which preferred the relief of others to the consideration of 
your self. 18x4 Jane Austen Mans/. Park (1831) 61 Your 
attentiveness and consideracion make me more sensible of 
my own neglect. 18x3 Scribbleomania 201 She has claims 
on the consideration of the country. 

8. Estimation j regaid among men, esteem ; im- 
portance, consequence. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres 11. i. 23 Men of bad con- 
sideration and worse conscience. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
III. S 3 The Peloponnessians hearing thus much, began to 
enter into better consideration of the Athenians. 1709 
Steele & Add. Tatler No. 136 p i Mr. Ballance is a Mfer- 
chant of good Consideration. 17x0 Lond. Gas. No. ^TsB/t 
A Man of Consideration . . with the Character of Nuncio. 
1839 Keioiitley Hist. Eng. 1 . 83 The clergy enjoyed a high 
degree of public consideration. 1832 Miss Vongb Cameos 
(1877) I. viii. so Persons of consideration in their own 
neighbourhood, a 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xxiii. (1889) 
II. 670 A man of the fii-st consideration, 
b. Of tilings : Importance, consequence. 

1634 W. Tirwhvt Balzads Lett. 381, I could spie nothing 
of slender consideration, either in his words, or aspect. 
1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 62 The artifice . . is admir- 
able, and of grand consideration. xfiSp-pa Locke Tolera- 
tion i. Wks. 1727 II. 249 There is nothing in this World that 
is of any Consideration in comparison with Eternity. ' 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. vii. 49 A place even then 
of far less consideiation than Coventry. 

t Consi’deratiTe, a- ? Obs. [a. F. considir- 
atif, -ive, f. L. type *constderativ-tis, f. ppl. stem 
of consTderdre : see -IVB.] 

1 . Given to, or marked by, consideration ; reflec- 
tive, thoughtful ; careful ;=CoNBrDEEATB i, 2. 

c X449 Pecock Repr. v. ix. 532 Consideratyf and contem- 
platyf. 1603 B. JoNsoN Volpmie rv. i, I loue to be con- 
sideratiue..and . . I haue at my free hours thought vpon, 
etc. 1620 Venner Via Recta yii, 108 Some consideratiue 
examination is needful!. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned 
II. i. (1713} 151 Awakening the sense of the mind, andmaking 
men considerative. os 1734 North Lives II. 104 The King, 
having had some aguish attacks at Windsor, appeared to be 
more considerative. 1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 
412 Considerative hints for the improvement of his play. 

* 1 * b. Theoretical (opposed to practical). Obs. 
X677 Earl Orrery Art of War 147 The successful active 
part of the Art of War has . . dependency on the considera- 
tive part of it. 

1 2. To be considered or lalcen into account. Obs. 

X360 Rolland Crt. Venus iil 364 And that for cans diuers 
consideratiue. 

3 , Thoughtful or regardful of others’ well-being, 
etc. ; =C 0 RSIDEBATE 4. (Cojist, of.) 

X64X in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) HI. 52B Considerative of 
those that deserved and needed, a 1632 Broms Queen 
ix. See that you considerative be Of Sforza. 
Cousi'dexatively adv.^ Gonsi'dexatlveuesB, 
1684 Defence Case of Consc. cone. Symbolizing w, Ch. 
Rome II All that have consideratively read his Answerer. 
17x0 Norris Chr. Pmd. ii. 81 A man by frequent Thought 
and Reflexion may arrive to a Habit of Considerativeness. 
t Oonsi'derator. Obs. [a. L. conslderator 
one who considers, agent-n. f. conslderdre. Cf. 
16th c. F. considJrateur.'] One wlio considers. 
1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, 24 Unsatisfied Considera- 
tors would quarrel at the justice of their constitutioniL 
Ibid. 38. 1693 Howe View Late Consid. Wks. (1834) 158/2, 
1 would ask the considerator, whether be will therefore 
confess a trinity a possible thing? 

Considered (k/nsi'doid), fpl. a. [f. Cobsideb 

-I- -ED 1.] 

'I' 1 . Of or characterized by deliberate thought. 
1602 Siiaks. Ham, 11. ii. 81 And at our more consider’d 
time wee’l read. Answer, and tMnke vpon this Businesse. 

2 . Attentively looked at, maturely reflected on, 
etc. ; see Consideb i, 3. 

1627-77 Fbltham Resolves i. xix. 33 Vice carries horrour 
in her considered look. 1863 J. Bright in Daily Tel, 13 
July, They will not object to what they call ‘a well-con- 
sidered measure’, .which means a measure you would con- 
sider so long that you would never come to a conclusion 
upon it. x^ Daily News xs Apr. 3/2 Mr. Justice Stephen 
delivered the considered judgment of himself and Baron 
Huddleston against the claim, 


3 . Held in consideration or regard, respected : 
see CoNSiDEE 9. 

X663 Boyle Occas. Refl. iv. (1673) 269 Their Quality or 
Station in the World makes it usually the most conspicuous, 
and the most consider’d. X676 H. More Remarks 176, I 
dare appeal to any considered philosopher. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey iv. iv. 157 We know too well the frail tenure on 
which we are. great and considered personages. 

4 . Absolute use : see Consider v. i 3. 
Considerer (kpnsi-daraj). [f. Conbideb -f 

-ERi; cf. OF. considereur (15th c.).] One who 
considers : a. with the eyes ; b. with the mind. 

a. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 478 Open ynow5 to ech considerer. 
X607 TorsELL Serpents (1653) 659 All the beholders and 
considerers of this seldom seen comhate. 1663 Boyle 
Occas. Ref. (1675) 66 If., our considerer chance to take 
notice how thick ’tis set with Leaves, xyoa C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. iii. iv. i. (xS^a) 583 More of the smaller stars 
may be seen by our considerers than in many other places. 

b. 1370 Ascham Scholcm. ii. (Arb.) 154 Salust. .requireth 
a learned Reader, and a right considerer of him. 1672 New- 
ton vn Phil. Trans. VII. 3084 . 4 .t the perusal of the con- 
siderations . . I find the Considerer somewhat more con- 
cern’d for an Hypothesis, than I expected. <1x7x3 Ell- 
wood Autobiog. (1763) 4x2 A superficial Considerer of what 
he reads. 1870 M. Conway Earthw. Pilgr. xxi. 240 'They 
have found that the ‘ considerer ’ of their faith rarely ends 
in accepting it. 

Considering (k^nsi-darig), vbl. sb. [-ing 1.] 

1 . The action of Conbideb v. ; consideration. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 75 A Consederynge, consideracio, 26x3 
Siiaks. Hetu VIII, ii. iv. 185 Many maz'd considerings, did 
throng And prest in. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 267 , 1 
took up a world of time in considering of this matter. 

2 . atirib. f Considerittp-g^bass =lookmg-glass. 

1660 Wither (title), Speculum Speculativum, or a con- 

sidering-glass, being an inspection into the present and late 
sad condition of these Nations. x686 Horneck Cmcif. 
Jesus xix. 555 Times of afiliction are considering times, 
b. esp. in considering-cap. 

_x6o3 Armin Poole upon P, (1880I 40 The Cobler puts off 
his considering cap, why sir, sayes he, I sent them home 
but now. 1608 Day Law Trickes v. (x88x) 81 Haue you put 
on your Considering Cap and bethought you ? X634 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 116 Would men put on their considering 
caps (they might sooner put off their sick caps). X766 Coo^ 
Two-Shoes v. (1882) 113 The whole History of the Con- 
sidering Cap. x86i Dickens Gi. Exped. xxxvii. I’ll put on 
my considering cap, and I think all you want to do may 
he done by degiees. 

Cousi'dering, #/. a. [f. as prec. -k-iNG^.] 
That considers; thiiucing, reflecting; thoughtful, 
reflective. (Common from c 1650 to c 1750 ; now 
rare : so F. cottstd^rani.) 

1483 Cath. Angl.js Consyderynge, considerasis. 1638 
CiiiLLiNcw. Relig. Prot, i. ii. § 68. 78 A most comfortable 
doctrine for a considering man lying upon death bed. 1663 
Pepys Diary 19 Dec., 1 find him in talk a sober, con- 
sidering man. 17x9 De Crusoe (1840) II. viii. 178 , 1 
shewed myself less considering for them. X797 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Italian xxiv. (1S24) 664 You have judged erroneously 
..resumed the Marchesa with the same considering air, 
X884 E. White in Chr. World m July 338/5 Any consider- 
ing man must feel a pang in so declining. 

Cousi’deruig, prep. etc. [An absolute use of 
the pres. pple. or vbl. sb. ; cf. concerning, regard- 
ing, notwithstanding, etc. The pple. would be 
expected originally to be in concord with the 
subject of a sentence, as in ' considering his yotilh, 
we were surprised at his attainments ’ ; but clear 
examples of this are not numerous, and as the 
constniction with the pa. pple. considered (see 
Conbideb 13) was prob. earlier, it is possible that 
this arose from it by simple substitution of the active 
for the passive, without reference to any particular 
subject. Cf. F. considiri, h considirer,'\ 

1 . Construed as a preposition, with simple obj. : 
When one considers ; taking into account, having 
regard to, in view of. 

CX386 Chaucer Frankl. T. Prol. 3 And gentilly I preise 
wel thy wit, Quod the ffrankelcyn, considerynge thy yowthe. 
So feelyngly thou spekest, sire, 1 allowthe. c X440 Generydes 
1617 , 1 shall neuer assent to this mater, Consideryng what 
he hath proferyd her[e]. 1481 Caxton Oral. G. Flaminius 
Epil., Ma thynketh .. ouer grete a losse of suche a man, 
consyderyng his estate and connyug. X380 Barct.^/w. C 
1097 Considering the time of day. 1632 J. Lee Short Snrv, 
Sweden 80 Considering then his young yeaxes , . we may 
most justly wonder. _ X793 Smeaton Edysione L, § 324 
[They] suffered very little, considering their exposure. 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. s) 1 . 289 It is scarcely possible 
to act otherwise, considering the frailty of human nature. 

'{• b. with of, Obs. rare, 

0x393 Marlowe Massacr. Paris i. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 229/1 
Your grace was ill-advis’d to take them, then. Considering 
of these dangerous times. 

2 . with obj. clause. Taking into account the fact 
that, seeing that (Jiow, etc.). That may be omitted, 
leaving considering in conjunctional construction. 

14x3 Lydg. Pilp'. Sowle l xxi. (1859] Conciderynge al 
be hit soo that 1 haue mysdone, I haue att al tymes borne 
sad feyth and hope. 1434 Poston Lett. No. 223, I. 3x1 
Cosetlieiyng that youre doutyr is desendyd of hym be the 
modyr syde. c X500 Lancelot 2165 Considering the diuerss 
Imychtis fere Ar of wncouth and strung landis here. 1392 
Shaks. Rom. tjr Jul. ti. ii. 64 The place [is] death, consider- 
ing who thou art. If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 1749 
F. Smith Voy. Discov. N.-W, Pass. III. 237 The Evening 
was pleasant, and also warm, considering we were amongst 
Ice, 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb 4- Flow 1 . 22 , 1 should think you 
would be, considering how she always spoils you. 
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3 . ellipt. Considering the circumstances; taking 
everj thing into account ; used advb.^ i^coUoq.) 

1741 Richardson /’ awt’/i* (1S2+) 1. 104 No, said I, pretty 
well, sir, considerimj.— None of your eonsidetings, said he, 
pretty face. 1784 JMbs. Pio^zi in Piozzimia s? June, My 
daughters parted with me at last prettily enough consider- 
ing las the phrase is). 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 
(1863) 3a We went on very prosperously, considering', as 
people say of a i’oung lady’s draw ing, or a Frenchman's 
English, or a woman's tragedy. 1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 
4/2 It was agreed on all hands that they had ‘done very 
well, considenng*. 

Consideringly (kpnsrdarigli', adv. [f. CoN- 
SIDEKIXG ppL a. -H -LV -.] 

1 . With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
deliberately. Ohs. or arch. 

1645 J. Maine Serm, agsi. False Prophets 34 Any who 
shall consideringly marke the beginning and progresse of 
the chapter. 1659 GentL Calling 140 Men that can 
thus knowingly and consideringlyrush themselves upon such 
unspeakable mischiefs. 1&43 TaiPs ilag. IX. 207 To de- 
termine more consideringly w hat portion . . had been lavished 
in vain, 

2 . In a considering manner, tone, or attitude. 

1870 Letiice Lisle X34, 1 wonder ought one to be comforted 

by other folk’s griefs! said Lettice, consideringly. 1886 
R. A. Ring Skadatved Life II. iv. 58 Looking at it . . with 
head consideringly on one side. 

Consience, obs. f. Coh’sciENCE. 

Consign, (kpnsai-n), o. [Corresponds to F. 
consigne-r (14th c.) = Pr. and Sp. eonsegnar. It, 
consegnare, ad. L. consignare, to furnish, mark, or 
attest with a seal, f. cojz- + signore to mark, sign, 
seal, f, signum mark, SiGir.] 

I. To seal, sign. 

+ 1 . irans. To mark with the sign of the cross, 
as in baptism or esp. confirmation ; spec, to confirm ; 
also [So med,L, consignare, obs. F. consigner 
*537 in Sttype Eecl. Mem. 1. App. Ixxxviii. 24s That 
they [the Bishops] lajnng their hands upon them and con- 
signing them with holy chrism, should pray for them, that 
they might be confirmed in the H. Ghost. 1642 Jer. 
Taylor Epise, (1647) 33 The Bishop first baptiz'd him, then 
consign’d aim. 1640 — Gt. Exeinp. i. vi. CR.\ In baptism 
we are admitted to the kingdom of Christ, .consimed with 
his sacrament 1683 Hickes Case Inf. Eapt. 52 It may be 
thou art afraid to have lun. Consigned, because of the 
weakness of his Nature. 

!>. Const, io, unlo : To commit or dedicate thus. 
*533 Tindale LoriCs Sufp. So that by baptism we he 
initiated and consigned unto the worahip of one God in one 
faith. 1649 Ter. Taylor Gt. Exemp, i. vi. (R,t. iziyia 
Sharp Whs. V. iii. iR.', Having taken, upon ourselves the 
covenant of baptism, and thereby consecrated and con- 
signed ourselves unto God. 

+ 2 . To attest, confirm, ratify (as with a sign or 
seal). Obs. 

(The sense of the first quot, which is a century earlier 
than any ocher known, is uncertain, ) 
c 1430 7 Lysg. Ballad of onr Lady (R.l, Cristailen well, of 
clerenesse clere consigned, a 1336 Tihoale Whs, 4^7 tR.) 
For my father hath consigned and confirmed me with his 
assured testimonie, to bee that assured sauyng health. 1638 
Chillingw. Relig. Prot. Iii, § 44^Nowyour main business 
is to prove the present Church infallible, not so much in 
consigning ancient Traditions, as in defining emergent con- 
troverbies. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lil, Proph. xxilL 223 When 
God made a covenant with Abraham he did for the present 
consigne that covenant with the Sacrament of circumcision. 
1840 w. Fitzgerald tr. WkitakePs Disiui. aga The old 
and new Testaments do, by their mutual testimony, esta- 
blish and consign each other. 

’t’ 3 . To mark with a seal or sign. Obs. rare. 

xfiag CocKERAM, Consigns, to seale or print. z6m Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. i. vi. § 16 'The Primitive Christians . . 
consigned all their afiairs and goods and writings svith 
some marks of their Lord, usually writing ’iTja-ovs XpioTl): 
6eaS uiof Surrip. 

* 1 * 4 . To put one’s seal to ; to seal, sign, subscribe. 
a. X714 Burnet Own Time (1823) II. iir. 132 Primerose . . 
.said it was the greatest glory of his life, that the four 
greatest enemies he had should come and consign the dam- 
nation of their souls in his hands. 

+ 5 . intr. To set one’s seal, subscribe, agree to 
anything. Obs. 

*597 Shaks. a Hen. JV, v. ii. 143 Heauen consigning to 
my good intents. 1^99 — Hen. V, v. ii. 326 It were (ray 
Lord) a bard Condition for a Maid to consigne to. 

fib. ^ To submit to the same terms with another’ 
(J.j; ‘to seal the same contract with' (Steevens). 

i6xx Shaks. Cytni. iv. ii. 275 Thou hast finish'd Toy and 
Mone I All Louets young, all Louers must Consigne to 
thee, and come to dust, 

XL To hand over formally, 
f 6. imns. ?To deliver under one’s seal or sig- 
nature. Obs. 

X649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ad. Sect. i. § 7 [The Virgin 
Mary] hath consigned an excellent document to all women. 
1683 Hickes Case Inf. Bapt. 33 It is instituted fbr a Sign 
from God., to consign unto us the benefits of the Covenant. 

7 . To make over as a possession, to deliver 
formally or commit, to a state, fate, etc. 
x63a J . Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromaia, 173 It [the Citj’-] 
was soooe given up, and the Rebels consigned him alive. 
1638 Massinger Bashf, Lover \. ii. If .. I should consign 
her, as a bondwoman, To he disposed of at another's 
^easure, xyxS Prior Solomon iii. 543 When this vital bieath 
C^mg, consigns me o'er to rest and death. 1791 Paine 
Rtgf^ M. (ed. 4) 12 When kings . . consigned the people, 
Jike b^ts of the held, to whatever successor they appointed. 
2846 Prescott Fetd. Is, II. xviiL 148 Their desponding 


imaginations had already consigned him to a watery grave. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I- xiv. 240 The chapter from Job 
which has consigned so many to their last resting-place. 

* 1 * b. To give over or devote to a purpose or use. 

1700 DB\unN Fables Dcd. Wks. (Globe 1 492 The Fiench 
commander, .accordingly consigned it [a sum of money] to 
the use for which it was intended by the donor. _ 1784 
Goidssi. TVij"’. 60 Some spot to real happiness consign d. 
i7fo Bi ACKSTO.VE Connn, II. 337 The only service , . to 
which this statute is now consigned. 

fc. To deliver or commit (to writing). Ous. 

aiyig Addison (J.\ The fonr evangelists consigned to 
w riting that history. 

8 . To hand over to another for custody; to 
entrust or commit to another’s charge or care. 

1328 Whiothesley in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xli. Bo He is 
contented that some Englishmen . . shall have all the prizes 
, . consigned into their hands. 1398 Barret Tlieor. IV arres 
IV. ii. 108 To accompany him vnto the double Sentinels, 
and consigne him vnto them. i6xa W. Shute Fougassed s 
Venice II. 499 The Frendi Ambassador did presently con- 
signe them [prisoners] into the hands of the Cardinall. 
17x2-4 Pope Rape Lock n. 113 The drops to thee, Brillante, 
we consign ; And, Momendlla, let the watch be thine. 1829 
Lytton lOevereux 11. vi. Consigning our horses to the care 
of our grooms. 

9. To deposit (money) ; in Sc. Law, to deposit 
money mth a third party, in a bank, etc., pending 
a trial or arbitration ; formerly, also, as a pledge 
that an accusation would be substantiated: see 
Consignation 5 . [Cf. F. consigner, in same sense.] 

1633 Galston Sees. Rec. in Edgar Old Ch. Life Scot. (1885) 
203 Sie is appointed to consign ol. os. od. 1640-x Kirk- 
cudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1853) 38 The Committie . . 
ordaines the said David Macbrair to piesent the boy that 
delyverit thehorss, or else to consygne for thehorssj° merks. 
a x6g8 Temple Let. to Sir % Trevor (R.), We would not 
do any thing towards it till he had powers to consign the 
money immediately. x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 221 
In practice, it is usual to consign money in a public bank, 
so that the party entitled to it receives it with hank intere.st 
for the time it has remained consigned. x868 Act 31-a 
Viet. c. loi § X22 The creditor, .shall.. consign the stuplus 
. .in one or other of the said banks, 

10. Comm. To deliver or transmit (goods) for 
sale or custody ; usually impljring their transit by 
ship, railway, or other public cairier. 

1633 H. CoGAN tr. Pintos Trav. xiii. 40 Factor for the 
Captain of Malacca, into whose hands I consigned all 
the Merchandise that I brought along with me. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s,v.. In the way of Trade, Goods 
are said To he consigned to a Factor, when they are 
sent him by his Employer to be sold, etc. xtxx Steele 
Spect. No. 80 p 3 A Ship put into the Island consigned 
to a Friend of Phillis. 1722 De Fob Cel. Jack (1840; 329 
The merchants of Mexico, to whom these cargoes were 
separately consigned, made the return.. all in silver or in 
gold, 1866 H Phillips Amer. Paper Ctirr. II. 124 A ship 
had arrived laden with goods and consigned to Robert 
Morris. 1883 Lam Rep. 24 Chanc. Div. ^ headmoie, 
K. had consigned cargoes to M. by several different ships. 

*1*11. To commission (a person) to do anything. 

1704 Addison Italy (1733) 211, I have consign'd Walter 
Welsh to write. 

12. To inflict confinement on; see Consign- 
ment 5 . 

Cousignable (k/nssi'nab’l), a. [f. prec. -t- 
-ABLE.] That can be consigned. 

x8o8 Benthak Sc. RHorm 18 Consignable to ruin, for 
non-compliance with a demand, 

Consignatary (kpnsi'gnatari). ? Obs. [f. L. 
consignat- ppl. stem of consignare 4 - -ary : in mod. 
F. consignataire.^ One to whom anything is con- 
signed or entrusted ; a consignee : f a. in mercan- 
tile usage {obs.) ; b. in.S'c. Law\ cf. Consign®. 9 . 

a 1683 Sir L. Jenkins in Wynne LHe II. 701 (L.) Several 
oi the consignatories have made oath, that the goods con- 
signed unto them in these ships do belong to free persons. 
*754 Emkine Princ, Sc. Lam (1809) 2x1 [see Consignation 
SJ Ibid, ago It is the office of a consignatary, to keep the 
money in safe custody till it be called for, 

ConsignatioXL (kpnsignef'Jon). [ad. L, consig- 
natidnem, n. of action f. consignare to Consign ; 
so in F. (i 6 th c. in Littr4).] 

fl. The action of marking or blessing with the 
sign of the cross, esp. in the rite of confirmation, 

*537 in Slrype Eccl. Mem. I, App. Ixxxviii. 234 The words 
Signo te signo semetse crucis, et conjfirmo te, etc, with the 
ronsignation, with the cream, imposition of hands of the 
Prelatej be the signes. 1603 L. Hutten An Ansmere 
100 This consignation of the childs forehead in Baptisme. 
x8i7_ Bp. _Hall Quo Vadis § 14 The daily and frequent 
consignation with the crosse is not to no purpose, 1643 
Jer Taylor Episc. (16471 34 The holy Ghost was . . given 
to faithfull people after Baptisme. .only by Apostolicall, or 
Episcopall consignation and imposition of hands. x868 J, 
Blunt J? 5/1 Ck. Eng. 1 . 459 Consignation with holy chrism, 
tb- jig. Obs. Cf. to seal. 

1633 Ba Hall Hard Texts 439 His etemall consignation 
of his elect, and his careful matlang them out for their pre- 
servation. 1660 Jer. Taylor Diicf. DnUi. i. iv, 'This 
blessed person made.. glorious by miraculous consignations. 
1822 Heber in Jer. TayloVs ]f^s. (1839) I. p. cclviii, Ex- 
traordinary effects and miraculous consignations. 

t2. Sealing, signing; confirmation or ratification 
under seal ; attestation. Obs. 

1605 M. Sutcliffe Brie/e Exam. Petit, Lay Cath. 18 
Thesmptures being consigned by god.. need no newcon- 
signation . . of the pope. 2647 J er. Taylor Lib. Proph. v. 
pa If a generall and indefinite Consignation or Tradition 
be sufficient to warrant euery particular that pretends to he 
tradition. 1654 ‘ Friendship 26 After so solemn 


a Consignation of Secrecy 'twixt the Conspiratours. X849 
W. Fiizgerald tr. WhitakeVs Eisput. 311 The apostles’ 
consignation of the canon of sciiptuie. 

►f 3. A consigning to a state or condition. Obs. 
1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 200 As the hope of 
salvation is a good disposition towards it, so is despair a 
ceitain consignation to eternal ruin. 1684 T. Hockin God's 
Decrees 3x2 The doing of our duty is the truest consigna- 
tion to happiness. 

t4. The action of formally delivering or making 
over into another’s hands. Obs. 

1612 W. Siiute Fougasses’s Venice II. 499 The forme of 
the consignation [of prisoners] inregestred by a publike 
Notary. 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of Wary 67 The Consigna- 
tion being made, and the Sentinels relieved. 

5. The action of formally paying over money, as 
into a bank, or to a person legally appointed to 
receive it; also a sum of money thus deposited. 
In Sc. Law : ‘ The depositation in the hands of a 
third party of a sum of money, which is the subject 
either of a dispute or of a competition ’ (W. Bell) ; 
foimerlyalso as a pledge, as in quots. 1670 , 1885 . 

1388 J. Mellis Brief Instr. Bvijb, ^By consignation of 
debtes. 1670 Mauchline Sess. Rec. in Edgar Old Ch, 
Life Scot. (1883) 2o6 The Session declared her consignation 
forfaltit. 1721 Land. Gaz. No. 3969/3 Paper ^Iffects 
brought into the Offices of the Receivers of Consignations 
[in Paris]. 1754 Erskine Princ, Sc, Lam (i8ogl_ 211 An 
instrument of consignation.. being but the assertion of a 
notaiy, cannot fix the receipt of consigned money upon the 
consignatary, without an acknowledgment subscribed by 
himself. 18^ Act 32-3 Viet. c. 116 § 7 Payment, .by con- 
signation thereof in the bank specified in the security. 
X&3 Edgar Old Ch. Life Scot. 203 Eveiy accuser had to 
table so much money as a pledge that the accusation would 
be proved, and the money so pledged was forfeited to the 
Session for pious uses in the event of its being found that 
the charge was either false or not pioven. This pled|:e was 
called a Consignation, and the common amount of it was 
40/ Scots. 

6 . The action of consigning goods for sale or 
custody ; = Consignment 4 . To the consignation 
of'. = addressed or directed to as consignee. 

*755 Magens Insurances!, 340 Invoice ofSugars. .shipped 
. . to the Consignation of Mr. J. L. D. and Mr. J. B. 175S 
Ld. Mansfield in Burrow Rep. I. 494 There might have 
been a foimer consignation, and some former insurance 
made upon the goods. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 
220 If goods consigned be generally sold on credit at the 
place of consignation, the Factor will be vindicated, etc. 
X8S4 Sala Joitm. due South i. v. (1887) 67 After unloading 
what cargo he had to the consignation of Nice. 

f 7. Astrol. (See quot.) Obs, 

1636 Dogard Gate Lat, Uni. 165 By calculating the mo- 
tions of the stars, they make Ephemerides, that is, consign- 
ations at the noon-hour of every day, where every planet 
will bee, and of what aspect towards one another. _ x688 R. 
Holme Armoury ii, z-j/a Ephemerides is the consignation 
of the Planets, where they he every Noon. 
Consi^atory, var. of Cosignatory. 
tConsi’gnatuxe. Obs.-'> [f. Con- + Signa- 
ture ! cf. consign.'] Joint signature. 

_ i6xx CoTGR., Consignature, a consignature ; a full stamp- 
ing, or absolute signature of. X730-6 Bailey (folio), Con- 
signature, a sealing together. Hence in mod. Diets. 

_ II Consigne (kunsrny). [Fr. ; f. consigner to give 
instructions to a sentinel,] Order given to a 
sentinel ; watchword, countersign. 
x8^ in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

II Consign^ (konszhye). [Fr. ; pa. pple. of con- 
signer to consign, etc.] A person commanded to 
keep his quarters, or to stay within certain bounds. 
In mod. Diets, n. q. 

ConsiBpied_(k/nsai’nd), ppl. a. [f. Consign v. 
+ -ED.] Committed, delivered, given in trust. 
i6o6_ Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. iv. 47 As many farwels as he 
stars in heauen, With distinct breath, and consign'd kisses 
to them, 1754 [see Consignation 6]. 1766 T. Mortimer 
Comm, Diet. (L), Consigned goods are supposed in general 
to be the property of him by whom they are consigned. 

Consignee [kpnsainr). [f. Consign v. + -eb.] 

A person to whom goods are consigned. 

X789 Buller Term Rep. III. 469 There is the strongest 
evidence of the consignee's taking actual possession of 
the goods. x866 Crump Banking vii. 142 A corn merchant 
at New York ships a cargo to London, and . . draws a bill 
upon the consignee. x886 Sir C. Russell in Daily News 
10 Dec. 3/2 He asserted the right of the company to send 
consignee letters ; that was, letters sent in reference to the 
consignment of goods. 

Hence Conslg'nee'sMp. 

^ *876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. 303 [A] town-meeting .. 
invites the Hutchinsons to resign their consigneeship. 

Consigner (k^nssi-nsi). [f. Consign v, + -eh i.] 

1. One who consigns, delivers over, or commits. 

x6ss H. Vaughan SilexScint. 194 My fiist consigner unto 

those Fountains of life. 1823 Lamb Elia, Valentine's Day 
(1800) 103 The consigner of undipt infants to eternal tor- 
ments, Austin, whom all mothers hate. 

2. Sc. Law. He who makes consignation of 
money in dispute. 

*754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Lam (1809) 290 Though he should 
draw interest for it, he is liable in none to the consigner. 
1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, s.v. 1869^1;^ 3a"3 Viet. 
c. 116 § 7 Payment. ;by consignation thereof in the bank. . 
ti^e made forthcoming at the peril of the consigpier. 

o. = Consignor. 

_i86x W. Bell Diet, Law Scot. 221 The bankruptcy of 
either the consigner or the consignee may give occasion to 
questions of considerable difficulty . . in regard to reputed 
ownership. 
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CousiguificaiLt (k^nsigni-fikant), a. rare, 
[See CoNbiGNiFT and Signifioant.] 

1. Signifying in addition or secondarily. 

1625 GtLL Sacr. Philos, viii. 148 So the [Hebrew] words 
with their consignificant numbeis are taken. 

2. Having the same signification. 

<21641 Spelman Feuds ij- Tenures w. 7 (R.) But I find not 
one of those words or any consignificant or equivalent to 
them, in all our Saxon laws, 

3. Conjointly significant; having a meaning in 
combination. 

1612 J. Cotta Sho 7 -t Discov. 3 Some significant by tliem- 
selues, some consignificant with others. 1751 Harris 
Hermes i. iii. Wks. (1841) 125 note. These parts of speech 
are always consignificant, that is, are only significant when 
associated to something else. 

ConsigXli*ficate> [a<^- med.L. consignificatum, 
neuter of pa. pple. of cmsignificare to Consigmft,] 
That which is consignified. 

Cousi^iflcation (kpnsi-gnifik^i-Jsn).^ rare. 
[ad. meaL, consignification-em (Petrus Hispanus 
^ 1250 ), n. of action from condgnificare to CoN- 
SIGNIFT.] Joint signification; secondary meaning, 
connotation ; conjoint signification. 

1701 Beverley Glory of Grace 12 Commonness hath al- 
ways a consignification of Impuritj'. 1780 Harris Philol. 
Inq. in. X. Wks. (1841) He calts the additional denoting 
of time by a truly philosophic worth a cotmgnijicaiion. 
1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) I. 321 He would tell me that 
with was a Preposition, .and that it had no meaning of its 
own, but only a connotation or consignification. 

Consiguificative (kpmsignrfik^iv], a. rare. 
Also y eo-. [f. med.L, comignificdt- (see above) 
+ . 1 VE.] = Consignificant 2 and 3 . 

1663 Bullokar, Consignificative, of the same signification 
with another thing. [1623 Cockeram Cosiguificairve. So 
also 1636 Blount Glossogrli 1773 Vallancey Crain. Irish 
Lang. 37 Certain consignificative particles are. .prefixed to 
words in such manner as to coalesce with them. 1832 S. 
Bailey Disc. Var. Subj. 57 The circumstantial or consigni- 
ficative words were at first merely added or prefixed. 

+ Coilsi*gllifica:tor. Astral. Obs. Also co-. 
[n. of agent In L. form from Conbignipy,] A 
conjoint significaLor : see quols. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, vi. 49 Cosignificatqr is when you 
find another Planet in aspect or conjunction with that 
Planet who is the principall significator. 1632 Gaule 
Magasirom. 87 In eveiy house, the order, nomenclature, 
signification, joy, consignificator, etc. 1819 Jas. Wilson 
Diet. Astrol. s.v., Aries is a cobignificator of all ascendants. 

Consignify (k/nsi'gnifai), ®. rare. [f. med.L. 
consignifcdre (Duns Scotus), f, con- ■¥ significare 
to signify, denote.] To signify conjointly ; to 
mean or signify when combined with something. 

1646 J. Gregory Notes ^ Obs. (1650) 151 And such a one 
as might very well be in company and consignify with that 
worke of God, tliat strange worke. i66a Petty Taxes 67 
The tythes in this place, do together with the said propor- 
tion, consignify the use of it, vir. the maintenance of the 
clergy. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. i. § 6. 46 Words, .such 
as consignifie and serve to circuni.slaiitiate other words with 
which they are joyned. *786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) I. 
303 The cypher, which has no value of itself, and only serves 
(if 1 may use the language of Grammarians) to connote and 
consignify, and to change the value of the figures. 

Cousiguix^ (k^nssi'nig), vhl. sh. [f. Consign 
V, + -ING°.] Tne action of the verb Consign. 

1642 Jer. Taylor EJ>isc. (1647) 38 For S. Philip could, and 
did doe miracles enough, hut this Grace he could not give, 
the Grace of consigning or confirmation. 

Consignment (k^nsai-nment). [f. as prec. + 

-MENT.] 

1. Sealing or dedicating with a sign. 

1363 Man Muscuhti Cotitnionj>l. 282 a. We shall define 
baptisme . . to bee the Sacrament of regeneration . . sanctifica- 
tion, consignment and incorporation into Christ our Saviour. 

+ 2. Law. Hypothecation. Obs. 

1622 Malynes A»c. Law-Merch. 437 In acts of Pawnes 
and Consignements by one onely fault duely proued. 

3. Delivering over; delivery, committal, allot- 
ment. 

a x668 D AVENANT Philos. Disg. Wks. (1673) 332 And seemes 
to come. Not by consignement to u.s, but by chance. 1878 
Lecky in C. I. i. 127 The kidnapping, .of negroes, 
and their consignment to the most miserable slavery. 

4. The consigning of goods or a cargo, esp. to 
an agent for sale or disposal ; = Consignation 6. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 31 F 7 Ask all the Merchants who 
act upon Consignments. 1733 Macens Insurances I. 373 
Hemp laden on board the Matthew, to the Consignment of 
Messrs. Gampert and Whatley. 1800 Hull Pilotage Act 
14 The charge, agency, or consignment of any ship 1885 
Lana 7 V;«m LXXIX, 194/1 The goods by tlie fact of con- 
signment became the property of the consignee. 

b. ‘ The writing by which any thing is con- 
signed,’ 1733 in Johnson ; whence in later Diets. 

6 . concr. A quantity of goods consigned to an 
agent or factor. 

172a De Foe Col. Jach (1840) 328 To see what prodigious 
consignments they had from iheir correspondents in Old 
Spain. 1877 Lady Bsassey Vey. Sunbeam xiv, (1878) 243 
A large consignment of pearls entrusted to the captain. 

jl 6 . Confinement within hounds by way of dis- 
cipline or punishment; ‘gating’. [F. consigns ; 
cf. ConsignjS.] 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i, v. iii. Behold them, long files 
of them, their consignment broken, arrive, headed by their 
Sergeants . . at the Palais Royal | 
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Consignor (kpnsain/'i). [f. Consign v. + -on.] 
One who consigns or dispatches goods to another. 
A moie technical form than Consignee, as cor- 
relative to Consignee. 

1789 Durnford & East Rep. III. 467 The a.ssignee putting 
his maik on them could not divest the consignor’s right. 
1817 W. Selwvn Aaw Nisi Prills {ei. 4) II. 1176 In order 
to stop goods i» transitu, there must bean actual possession 
of them obtained by the consignor, before they come to the 
hands of the consignee. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi, Railza. 
633 The yawning vacuity which the consignees discovered 
in the hamper . . might also have been discovered by the 
consignor before it left his premises. 

Consile, obs. f. Conceal : var. of Conoile, Obs. 

II Consiliadory, for It consigliatori counsellors, 

1624 R. Davenport City Nt..cap ni. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIII. 14s, I appeal To the whole consiliadory. 

t Consl'liary, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
silidri-its suitable for counsel, counselling; sb. a 
counsellor ; f. consilium CoDNSEL ; see -aey.] 

A. adj. Of, peitaining to, or of the nature of 
counsel. Of persons : Giving counsel. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Mpisc. (1647) 47 The Presbyters did 
exercise acts of order . . in conjunction consiliary. 16^ 
Hunton Fiiui. Treat. _ Monarchy v. 39 Is_ that Consent 
causall and Authoritative; or meerly Consiliarie and un- 
authoritative ? 166a Stanley Hist. Chaldaick Philos, (1701) 
24/2 Thiity Stars, which they call Consiliary Gods. 

B. sb. A counsellor. 

1632 Gaule Magasirom. 179 Consiliaries and auxiliaries. 

Oonsiliate, obs. f. Conciliate. 

+ OouSVliativCf a. Obs. rare. Erron. concili- 
ative. [a. F. consiliatif, -ive { 14 th c. Oresme), 
ad. med.L. consilidftv-tis, f. ppl. stem of L. con- 
silidri to Counsel.] Counselling, advisory. 

1633-60 Stanley //ir/. Philos, iiyoi) 201/1 So Avicen calls 
the fiist Cause conciliative, the Mind not having Idea.s from 
it self but fiom God, by whose Counsel she receiveth Know- 
ledge and Art to frame this visible World. 

Consilience (k^nsMiens). [f. next : see -ENOE.] 
The fact of ‘jumping together ’ or agreeing ; coin- 
cidence, concurrence ; said of the accordance of two 
or more inductions drawn from different groups of 
phenomena. 

1840 Whewell Philos. Induct. Sc. II. 230 Accordingly 
the cases in which inductions from classes of facts alto- 
gether different have thus pumped together, belong only to 
the best established theones which the history of science 
contains. And, as I .shall have occasion to refer to this par- 
ticular feature in their evidence, I will take the liberty of 
describing it by a particular phrase ; and will term it the 
Consilience of Inductions, 1847 — Htst. Induct. Sc. II. 
582 Such coincidences, or consiliences . . are the test of 
ti-uth. i86x Mill Utilit. 94 The consilience of the results 
of both these processes, each coiroboratlng and verifying 
the other. 

Consilient (k^nsidiSut), a. [ad. L. type con- 
silient-, pr. pple. of '^consiltre, f. con- together + 
sallre to leap.] ‘Jumping together’, concurrent, 
accordant. 

1867 Garbett Bampt. Led. viii. 300^ The consilient testi- 
mony in their favour. x88o Pritchard in Churchman N o. 5. 
327 'These evidences . .are consilient. . consilient on one spot. 

Consimilar (k^nsi-milaj), a. Now rare. [f. 
L. consimil-is (see Consimilb) after Simtlae.] 

-1*1. = Consimilb. Obs. 

13^-77 ViCAUY Anai, ii. (1888) 19 The Sinew is a con- 
similer member, simple and spermatike. Ibid. ii. 23 Pin- 
guedo . . is a consimilar member, not spermatike. 1651 Biggs 
New Disp. 114 Homogeneous and consimilar. 

2. Entirely similar, like. 

1643 W. Greknhill Expos. Ezekieli. 28. 203 Jesus Christ 
. .is not consimilar but consubstantiall with them. 1660 tr. 
Paracelsus' Arehidoxisi.vi. 88 In the Consimilar or like 
Metals. 1743 tr. Columella's Ilusb. v. ii. Only those grafts 
could coalesce, which in their hark and rind and fruit were 
consimilar to those trees upon whicli they are ingrafted. 
1863 J. R. Wallran Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 142 
By consimilar letters, the Archbishop of York was requested 
to lend three hundred mai-ks. 

Consimila'rity. rare. [f. prec. + itt : cf. 
similarity ] Mutual likeness. 

1638 in Phillips. 1739 Charac, in Ann. Reg. 364/1 Both 
po.ssessed this consimilarity long ago. 1836 Hor. Smith 
Tin Trump. (1876) 354 Consimilarity of face, form, and 
stature. 

t Consi'inila^, a. Obs. rare. [f. as Con- 

similar : cf. similary (o^r.).] = Consimilar. 

1736 H. Brooke Unix). Beauty ni. 236 The fiood consimi- 
lary ducts receive. And glands refine the separated wave. 

t Consi'milate, ». Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L, consimildre to make like, liken, f. consimilis: 
see next.] trans. To make like. intr. To be- 
come like ; to assimilate with. 

1731 £, Bavnard Healthily ^') Its office is to mesh and 
beat, and make the chyle consimulate [ed. 1749 assimulate] 
With balmy Blood and nitrous Air. 1736 Amory Buncle 
(17701 II. igo We . .are consimilated with the Deity._ 

'i' Consi'Hliley g* Obs. [ad. L. consimil-is 
similar in all respects, alike, f. con- together + 
similis like, similar ] Like or similar throughout, 
homogeneous. Applied in old Physiology to the 
auimm tissues, etc. 

C1400 Lunfrands Ctrurg: 39 Pe boon is ]>e first of l>e con- 
simile membris — bat is oon of b® smale lymes. Ibid, ag 
Brawnes Jjou^ )>at bei he maad of nmter medlid, nebeles ]j®i 
hen rekened among membris consimiles. 1348^7 Vicary 
Anat, ii, (1888) ai This Artere is a member consimyle, sim- 


ple and spermatike. Ibid, 19, so [ed. 1348 conseniile’, ed. 
1377 erron. consimple\. 

tConsiniilitude (kfmsimi’litiwd). Obs. [f. L. 
consimili-s : cf. similitude. So F. eonsimilitude.l 
Resemblance, mutual likeness, similarity. 

1610 Bp Hall Apol. Brownists 9§ viarg,. With a sacra- 
ment it hath the greatest consimilitude. 16^ Hkywood 
Hierarch, v. 293 The Consimilitudes and Concordances 
betweene the seuerall degrees of An^Is and the Heauens 
and Planets.^ _ 1642 O. Sedgwicke England's Preserv, 5 
That consimilitude which the one hath with the other. 

t Cousimi'lity. Obs. [f. L. consimili-s \ see 
-TT.] =prec. 

1680 Aubrey Jn Bliss Lett. Emin. Persons (1813) II. 511 
Their consimility of disposition. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. 
II. 627 The consimility of their dispositions. 

Consimple, erron. form of Consimilb, Obs. 

Confsi’iniilate, var. ofCoNsrariLATEo. Obs. intr. 

Consions, obs. form of Consoience. 

Consist (kpnsi’st) , v. [ad. L. condst-ere to place 
oneself, stand still, stop, remain fiim, exist, etc., 
f. con- altogether -t- sist-ere to cause to stand, place, 
stand, stand firm, stand still, stop, etc, Cf. F. con- 
siste-r ( 14 th c. in Littre).] 

1. intr. To have a settled existence, subsist, hold 
together, exist, be. Obs, (or arch., after Col. i. ly). 

1331 R, Robinson tr. More’s Utop.i. (Arb.) 43 Betwene 
the whych two. .no similitude or equalitie consisteth. 1579 
Fenton GuJeriard. viii. (1618 31S Hauing such aifinitie 
and coniunction together, that the one cannot consist with- 
out the other. 138a N. T. (Rhem.) Ciif. i. 17 And he is before 
al, and al consist in him [Wyclit hen, Tindale, Geneva 
have their being}. 16x1 ibid. And by him all things con- 
sist [1881 Rev. K, in him all things consist, marg. That is, 
hold together]. 16x0 Guillim Heraldiy in. xxiv. (1660) 245 
Vltall Sjpirits, without which the interior senses could not 
consist. 1691 Beverley Thous, Years JCiiigd, Christ 24 
They so Begin, They so Consist, They so End, as to 
demonstrate, etc. 17x0 Berkeley //nrii. Knofiul. i. 

§ 146 By whom all things consist. 1858 Bushnell Nai. 
Supemat i. (1864) 31 They all consist, come togethei into 
system, in Christ. 

tb. To stand firm, abide, remain, stay, keep 
its place ; to have its place, lie. Obs. 

X342 Udall Erasm. A pophth, 243 b, Wool des of jeste con- 
sistyii^ within boundes of honestee. 1336 Abp. Parker 
Ps. cxix. 17 Consist tliat 1 in lyfe may still, so^iust thy 
wordes to kepe. 163a Liihgow Trm>. x. 4B3 This narrow 
Sea . . consisteth betweene Cap di Sprat, and the Fromon- 
toie of Sewty, 1643 Sir T. Browne Reifg. Jl/ed i. §3 
Unstable judgments that cannot consist in the narrow point 
and centre of vertue without a rcele or stagger to the cir- 
cumfercnce. 

f c. To hold together as a material body ; to 
have a film consistence. Obs. 

1376 Baker Jewell of Health 3 t&, A man cannot worke 
anye thynge without that it consisteth thycke. x6xa Brere- 
wood Lang. <$■ Relig. xiii. 136 It is. .against the nature of 
water, being a flexible and ponderous body, so to consist 
and stay itself^ and not fall to the lower parts about it. 

■f d. To come to a stand, stop short. Obs. rare. 

x6ix Donne Ignat. Concl. 11635) 61 That things must not 
he extended infioitly; that wee must con.sist and arrest 
somewhere. 1625 — Serm. 3 Apr, 26 We shall neuer knowe 
where to stop, where to consist. 

•j* 2. To exist together or alongside of each other 
as compatible facts, to co-exist. Obs. (exc. as 
passing into 3 ). 

13^ R. Hutten Sum of Diitin, F 5 b, Fayeth can not 
consiste wyth an euell conscience. 1333 Bale GardinePs 
De Vera Obed. Dvb, They [sondry iuiTsdicciones] raarre 
not one another : but they consist, & concurre by y* mu- 
tual help of one to an other. 1636 Bramhall Replie. 24 
Truth in fundamentalls and errour in superstructures m^ 
consist together. 1673 Baxter Cath, Theol, ii. r. 119 [It 
is] a logical impossibility that these two should con- 
sist, ' He believeth' and 'he believeth not', 1814 Southey 
Roderick xvi. 217 If tears and trembling limbs With such 
celestial natures might consist. 

fb. To be capable of existing along with, to 
be possible and so compatible with, arch, or Obs. 

1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 79 Health consists with tem- 
perance alone. 1747 Wf-sley Prim, Physic (176a p. xxii. 
Costiveness cannot long consist with Health. x8i^ Kuskin 
Mod. Paint. I. m. i xv. & 8 The Spirit of Prophecy con- 
sisted with, the avarice of Balaam and the disobedience of 
Saul, 

3. To be consistent in form, tenor, or character ; 
to be congruons ; to agree, harmonize [yuUK). See 
Consistent. 

163B Chillingw. Relig. Prei. u. § 104 Which whether it 
can consist with his goodnes..! leave it to honest men to 
judge. 1632 Gataker Aniinom. ix [This] doth wel concur 
and consist with what he said in the foi mer. x6oa Bent- 
ley Phal. 478 The New Piece is clap’d into [the Old Text] 
..as if they both consisted ve^ well, and suited together. 
X741 Berkeley Lei. 7 June in Fraser Life, The ordinances 
..which we take to consist all and hang together. X788 
Loud. Mag. 257 [He] said it consisted with his certain 
knowledge. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India I. ii. iv. 169 A 
more extensive survey of the field of law, than consists with 
the plan of the present work. 1827 Westm. Rev. Apr, 503 
The information he received perfectly consists with our 
friend the Seijeant’s account, a 1871 Grote Etk. Fragm. 
iv. (1876} 104 Appetites are to be indulged only so far as 
consists with some definite and approved end. 

4. Consist on or upon : to stand on, be based 
upon, rest upon, lit, and fig. Obs. 

C1334 tr. Pot, Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 280 The Eng- 
lishe imperie cousistethe on sewer pillers. 1370 Billingsley 
Euclid xxxvi. 48 Parallelogramnies consisting vpon equall 
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bases, and in the selfe same parallel lines, are equall the 
one to the other. i6oa Si-a\ti Jii’n- ^ Ciz'. in. hv. 
§ 3. IQ7 This Temple seemed to consKt upon Pillars of 
Pourferry, arched like vnto a Church. x66o Bo'sd Scut, 
Jieg, 66 A survey of the main Triangle upon which the art 
of Government consists. 

•{• b. To have its existence based 11^071 f or depend- 
ing on. Obs. 

1588 Gbeene Pandosto {1607I iB To thinke, that the 
common wealth consisted on his safety. 1591 F. Sparrv 
tr. Catfan's GtomaHcie 162 'When the Figure doth consist 
vppon many good figures, 1650 Farl jMonu. tr, Seuctidt s 
Mmi Guilty 34.5 Their fortune consisted on his fancy. 

■f c. To Stand or insist upon, on. Obs. 

*S97 Shaks, e He/i. IP, iv. i. 187 Such ^rge termes, and 
so absolute, As our Conditions shall consist ■vpon. ^ 1608 — 
Per. I. iv. 83 Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist. 

•|' 5 . Consist by: =4 or next. Obs. rare. 

1366-75 Paiwter Pat. Pleas. C1S13) II. 377_By the only 
courage of your minde consisteth the hap or mishap of your 
affayres. 1656 Earl Monm. Adv.fr. Pamass. 329 The 
delight of the Vertuosi. .consists wholly by extracting use- 
ful precepts from noble representations ; thereby to ennch 
their minds. 1713 Land. Gas, No. 5130/6 We whose Live- 
lihoods consist by Trade. 

6 . Consist ixL : to have its being in : 

f a. To be, exist, reside, or inhere in ; to be 
vested, located, comprised in. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Pe/f. fW. de W. 1331) 1 The selfe pilgtymage, 
whiche consysteth or standeth in vij dayes iourney. _ 1533 
CovEROALE I Ckron. XXX. [xxix] la In thy hande consisteth 
power and might 1583 Stvbbes Aaaf. Abus. 11. gg_ In 
whome doth the election of the minister or pastor consist} 
1594 Shaks. Pich. Ill, iv. iv. 406 In her,_ponsists my Hap- 
pinesse, and thine. x6ii Bible Luke xii. 15 A mans life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. 1674 Playford Skill Afus. i.x. 30 The usual 
Moods may not here he mist, In them much cunning doth 
consist. xBao Shelley Cddipus i. 145 They think their 
strength consists in eating beef. 

fb. To have its essence or essential character in. 
1394 Cabew tr, Huarlis Exam. Wits (1S16) ago The 
mttle sex consisteth in this, that the seed be hot and dry at 
the time of his forming. 

c. To be, exist, or be engaged in. Obs. 

1^ G. WIoodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstme 38 b, He promised 
to dischaige them of the warres and danger th ey consisted in. 

d. To be comprised or contained in (actions, 
conditions, qualities, or other things non-material) ; 
to be constituted of. Now the usual sense. 

1576 Flbmihg PoMopl. Epist. t66 For, mine advise, at that 
time, consisted in this point. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
Ixx. § a Offices and duties of relimous joy. .wherein the hal- 
lowing of festival times consisteth. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 
589 In loving thou dost well, in passion not, Wherein true 
Love consists not. atbjj Barrow in Beauties ofB. (1846) 
55 Recreations.. consisting merely in rustic efforts, or in 
petty sleights of bodily strength and activity. 1728 R. Mor. 
Kis Ess, Attc. Archtt. 36 The Sensibility of its consisting 
in a Conformity to our Ideas. 1736 Butler Anal. i. iC 
Wks. 1S74 1. 48 Moral government consists.. in rewarding 
the righteous, and punishing the wicked. x8x8 Jas. Mill 
Brit, India II. v. viii. 673 His administration consisted in a 
Mrpetual change of ill-concerted measures. X87S Jowett 
P&roCed. 21 "V. 4s Not every one can tell in what the beauty 
of a figure consists, 

e. To be embodied in ; to be composed of arch. 
Now usually to cotisist of\ see 

16x4 Srlden Titles Hon. 28S As our Commons, which 
conust in Freeholders. 1733 Johnson tr. Lobo's Voy. Abys- 
sinia 264 The whole Revenue of the Emperor consists in 
Lands and_^ Goods. 1760 Goldsm. Cit, World xevi. § a 
Your clothing consisted in an hempen bag tied round the 
neck with a string. 1809 Kendall Trap. II, xlvii. 143 
The timber consists almost exclusively in black pine and 
oak. X843 Stephen Laws Eng. I> 168 Things real are 
usually said to consist in lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments. X873 Jevons Money (1878) 23 The fee consists in 
some sort of cattle. 

*!•£ Formerly, consist to do was = consist in 
doing. Obs. 

*547-fi4 Bauldwin Mor, Philos. (Palfr.) v. ii. The high 
vertues. .consysteth not onely to suffer the passions of the 
body, hut also to dissemble them of the soule. 

7 . Consist of: to be made up or composed of ; 
to have as its constituent substance or elements. 
{Of was here orig. —frotti, ottt of. Consist of was 
formerly also used where cotisist in is now used.) 

*566~73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Consto, De prmcipijs re- 
turn, b quibus omnia constaiit. Cicero. Of which all things 
do consist, or are compact and made, 1397 Hooker Eccl, 
Pol. V. Ixv. § 13 The metal^ or matter whereof it consisted. 
x6ox Shaks, Twel. H, ii. iiL xo Does not our lines consist 
of the foure Elements ? A nd, Faith so they say, but I thinke 
it rather consists of eating and drinking, 1667 Milton 
P. L, viii. 16 When I behold this goodly Frame, this 
World Of Heav’n and Earth consisting. 11x687 Petty Pol, 
Arlth. (1690) 51 Power at Sea consists chiefly of Men, able 
to fight at Sea. 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt I. x. 203 No one was 
^ite certain of whom this ^arty consisted. x86o Tynuall 
Glac.n, i. 223 Newton imagined light to consist of particles 
darted out from luminous bodies. 1891 Edge Z®xu Times 
XC. 395/1 An ordinary fence, consisting of a ditch and a bank. 
Consistable : see Consistiblb. 
Consistence (k^nsi'stens). [app. a. F. coti- 
sistence (i6thc. Pare), now consistance = 'Ps. and 
Sp. eonsistenda, It. consistetiza (in Florio) ; prob. 
going back to a med.L, ^consistavtia ; f. consistent- 
pr. pple. oi consiste)-e\ see Consist and -enoe.] 
*{■ 1 . Standing or remaining still, quiescence; state 
of rest. Obs, 

13^8 Florio, CansisteTssa, a standing fast or a consistence, 
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a setting. x6ii Cotgr., Consistence, a consistence, or 
being; a residence, or setling. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 290 
Water .. being divided, maketh many circles, till it restoie 
it self to the Natural consistence. 1644 Bp. Hau. Seaso/i- 
able Semt. 2 (T.), I find a change of motion . . whether by 
consistence or retrogradation ; ‘ Sun, stand thou still in 
Gibeon ‘The shadow went back ten degrees 

'I'b. Spec. The ‘standing still’ of a living being, 
when it has attained its full growth, and before it 
begins to decay. Obs. Cf. Consistent A. s b. 

a 16x3 OreBBUKY Observ. Provinces Wks. (1856) 227 If 
they were at there consistence. 1731 Chambers Cycl. s. v., 
We distinguish three states or stages of a tree ; its growth, 
consistence, and return. [xSSa Syd. Soc. Lex., Consisteniia, 
an old term . . applied to the arrival of a living body at its 
fulness and perfection.] 

»|r 2 . Continuance, endurance ; continuing state. 
1606 G. WIoodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 42 _b. That [My- 
tralis] was Olimpias name, during the consistance of her 
infancy. 

+ 3 . A settled condition of affairs. Obs. 
x66i Evelyn Diary b-Zorj) IV. 109, 1 hope I have brought 
my afiaires almost to a Consistence. 1702 C. Mather 
Alagn. Chr. 1. App. (1852) 96 Boston was no sooner come 
to some consistence, but the people found themselves 
plunged into a sad non-plus, etc. 

4 . Material coherence and permanence of form ; 
solidity or firmness sufficient to retain its form. 

1626 Bacon Syh’a § 328 Putrefaction; which ever dis- 
solveth the Consistence of the Body. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 50 Ice is only water congealed . . whereby it 
acquireth. .a consistence or determination of its difiluency. 
1638 — Hydriot, iii, 18 Afler what shape the muscles., 
might hang in their full consistences. 1764 Reid Inquiry 
II. lii, The nerve itself has a very small degree of consist- 
ence. 1807 T. Thomson ChcTn. (ed. 3) 11. 54a It forms 
cubic crystals ivithout consistence, and resembling a jelly, 
fg. 1647 Ward Simp. Coiler ^B Boyled up to a full consist- 
ence of contumacy and impenitency. a X734 North Lives 
(1826) II. 372 Often at night, when, .till some kind refresh- 
ment brought him to consistence, he was scarce alive. 1884 
Alanch. Exam, ii Oct. 4/7 Reports . . begin, to acquire 
strength and consistence. 

+ b. cotter. Matter dense enough to cohere. Obs. 
CSC poet. 

x66n Milton P. L. ii. 941 Neither Sea, Nor good dry 
Land : nigh founder'd on he fares Treading the crude con- 
sistence, half on foot. Half flying. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 
45 A liquid tenacious Humour, in the midst of which is a 
small Puiple or black Consistence, that contains or gives 
Life to the future Ant. 1774 J, Bryant Atgthol, I. p. xvii, 
Wearied with roaming over the crude consistence 

5 . The degree of firmness with, which the par- 
ticles of a substance cohere; degree of density. 
(Usually of more or less viscous liquids.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1631) § 839-40 The consistences of 
Bodies are very diuers. 1636 Blunt Voy. Levant (ed. a) 105 
Other Flowers, Fruits and Plumbes. .dried together, into a 
consistence reasonable hard. 1636 Ridgley Prcict, Physick 
X47 Boyl that to the consistence of an Electuary. x^S 
'WiLKiN.s Eeal Char, 120 Rosins, whose consistence is moie 
Solid. 1733 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 261 A due Consist- 
ence of the Blood is very necessary for Health. 1842 Grove 
Corr, Phys, Forces 83 When cold results, it is from a 
change of consistence, as Irom the solid to the liquid state. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. iga Red-hot streams which gener- 
ally present a consistence something like that of treacle, 
fig. 164a Jkr. Taylor Episc.{x6^q) 252 The reduction of 
episcopacy to a piimitlve consistence. X741 H. Walpole 
Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. i. a Besides you know the consist- 
ence of my Italian. _ 1803 Fosier Ess, i. iii. 36 Very few 
minds are of a consistence so firmly faithful as to retain, in 
living efficacy, impressions of [sneh] a kind. 

“t* 6. Coherence in one body, imion, combination. 

1649 Selden Lawi Eng. n. xiii. (1739) 69 [They] declared 
themselves, .to be the Three Estates, .maintaining thereby 
their suhsistency by the consistence of the Members to- 
gether. 1702 Eng. Theqphrast. 176 To unite us in a con- 
sistence both of friendship and civil convenience, 

fb. quasi-fflwer. A union or combination of 
cohering elements. Obs. 

1641 Milton Reform, i. (1851) 14 Take the Church of God 
as meaning the whole consistence of Orders and Members. 
1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Alan. i. iv. 110 A consistence of 
many Unities. 

7 . Coexistence as compatible facts. Obs. 

1639 Vulg. Errors Censured 66 They cannot apprehend 
the consistence of a Trinity of Persons with an identity of 
Essence. 

8. — Consistency 4, 5. 

X670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals i. n, 35 To take away this 
Confusion . . and bring thbgs to a consistence. 1694 R. 
L’Estrange Fables ccccvii. (ed. 6) 439 To Temper and 
Accomodate Freedom to a Consistence with Good Manners. 
1734 Edwards Freed. Will ii. ix, 77 Whether this be in a 
just Consistence with themselves . . I desire may be impar- 
tially considered. 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxx. (1879) 
323 They . , have contrived, with what logical consistence I 
know not, to reconcile orthodox Christianity with unflinch- 
ing democratic opinions. 1879 B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 249 
His works, .exhibit greater finish and consistence, 
Cousistenc;^ (kpnsi-stensi). [f, L, consist- 
ent-em : see Consistent, and -enoy : cf. prec.] 

1 1 . A settled condition. (Cf. Consistence 3.) 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. ix. 219 Aristotle . . sup- 
poseth it [the world] Eternal, and an eternal consistency m 
thest^eitnowstands. «x7oSj. Howe in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. xvii. 14 After some appearing discomposure, his 
spirit returns to a consistency. 

2 . The condition in which matter coheres so as 
to ‘stand together’ or retain its form ; viscous or 
film condition ; thickness, stiffness, firmness ; = 
CONSISTENOE 


1394 I’t-AT Jnvell-ho. ii. 13 Boile the same . . vnto a stif- 
nesse, or consistency (as they terme it'. i68x tr. Willis' 
Rem. Med. IVks.'Voc., Consistency, thickness or substance, 
as a jelly. X7S1 Labelye IVesirn. Br. 49 Earth of a suffi- 
cient Consistency to hold Water. 1832 Blackie Stud. 
Lang. 36 Sacrifice not the fleshy consistency of an aim or a 
leg. .to the enormous growth of a brain. 

b. fig. Firm condition so as to hang well to- 
gether ; solidity ; substance. 

1709 Stbype Ann. Ref. I. Ivii. 631 By which time it 
arrived to a good consistency and establishment. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) IX. 221 By this means. .Mithri- 
dates established the empiie . , upon solid foundations and 
gave it a fiim consistency. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. I. 481 A vague lumour . . daily acquiiing consistency 
and strength. 1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. iii. ii. iv § 4 
It. .gives to their abstract being consistency and reality. 

3 . Degree of density, viscosity, etc. : = Con&ist- 

ENOB 5. 

«x66i Fuller Worthies IH. 393 Before the alum 
could be brought to its true consistency. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. I. 487 The soft consistency of some_ of these 
animals, 1873 Wame's Model Cookery 143 Boil . . pearl 
barley., till it becomes the consistency of. good cream. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 202 Eruptions of mud, varying 
considerably in consistency and temperature. 

b. fig. Condition, degree, quality. 

1694 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 62 [It] bi ought their people to 
that consistency of wealth, that, -theie are more lendeis now 
than borrowers, a 17x6 South Semt. (J.l, His friendship 
is of a noble make, and a lasting consistency. 

+ C. cotter. A cohering body of matter of more 
or less density. (Cf. Consistence 4 b.) 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Alan. iv. ii. 297 The more subtil 
..particles.. constituted that Consistency that is called the 
Air. X696 J. Edwards Demonstr. E.vist. God i. 141 They 
are liquid consistencies or drops condens’d in the earth. 

4 . The quality, state, or fact of being consistent ; 
agreement, harmony, compatibility {with some- 
thing, things, or ^ one thing with another). 

1658-9 Burton's Diary CxSaS) III. 313 Whether you arein 
a good consistency and right understanding between you 
and the Chief Magistrate, or not. x6gi Case of Exeter 
Coll, sa The consistency or inconsistency of a Fellowship and 
a Benefice. 1720 Wodrozv Corr. (1843) II . 518 In a consist- 
ency with our principles. X790 Paley Horie Paul. i. 8 To 
ptoduce or preserve an appearance of consistency amongst 
them. Ibid. ii. 9 [It] mignt induce us perhaps to question 
the consistency of the two records. 1846 Trench ATtrac. 
xxxii. (1862) 449 It is in entire consistency with all else 
which we read. 

b. (with a and pli) An instance of consistency. 
X77X~a Batchelor (vjjv II. soaThe patriotic consistencies, 
and pious labours of Brutus Pl~k— t. 1874 tr. Langfs 
Comm. Nahum Introd. 12 An accord of so many consistencies. 
6, The quality of being self-consistent ; agreememt 
of the parts or elements of a thing with each other. 

1787 Bdntham Def. Usury xi. iix If consistency weie to 
be found in the common law, compound interest never could 
have been denied. 1875 Jowltt Plato (ed. 2) V. 126 Pie 
[Plato] never troubles himself about the political consistency 
of his scheme. 

b, esp. as a personal quality : Agreement or har- 
mony of the elements of a person’s life or conduct 
{e.g, of his profession and practice, of his statements 
at one time and at another) ; constant adherence 
to the same principles of thought or action. 

1716 Addison Freeholder (J.), That consistency of be- 
haviour, wheieby he inflexibly pursues those measures, 
which appear the most just and equitable. 1789 Bentham 
Princ, Legisl. i. § 12 The rarest of all human qualities is 
consistency. 184X-4 Emerson Ess,, Self-reliance Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 24 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adoied by little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines. 1864 Maine Anc. Lava iii. (1876) 71 The doubtful 
vhtue of consistency, 

6. Eccl, The state of being a ‘ consistent ’ ; or, 
the company of ‘ consislents ’ : see Consistent. 

1647 FormCh. Govt. prop. 12 The penitents, .ofthe fomth 
degree, or ol iv eruoroo-ei, that is, which were in the con- 
sistency, were suspended from the Loids Supper. 

Consistent (kpusi-slenl), a. and sb. Also 7 
-ant. [ad. L. cotisistent-evi, pr. pple. of cotisistSre : 
see Consist : cf. F. consistant, It. consistente.'\ 

A. adj. 

* 1 * 1 . Standing still or fiim ; staying, remaining : 
as opposed to moving or giving way. Obs. 

i6ty, T. 'Wright Passions ii. 318 Although the body be 
consistent in one place, yet the soule runneth, or rather, 
flieth from country to country. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 
13 “Transplanted Pines and Firn, . . are hardly consistent 
against these (^sts. 

'1' 2 . Remaining in the same state or condition ; 
settled, persistent; durable. Obs. 

1647 Crashaw Poems 157 'Whose full and all-unwrinkled 
face Nor sinks nor swells with time or place ; But evei-y- 
where, and everywhile. Is one consistent solid smile. 167a 
Sir_T. Browne Lett, Friend iii. (1881) 129 We run through 
variety of loolcs, before we come to consistent and settled 
faces, 1684 Coniempl, State Man i. vi. 58 A fair "Vessel 
of Chrystal, if it were as consistent and durable as Gold. 

b. Consistent age : the age when growth has 
ceased and before decay begins ; the age of maturity 
(see CoNSiaTENCB 1 b). Obs. 

*674 T. _N[ewton] tr. Gratarolus Title-p., Such as bee in 
fheir consistent age, or neere thereunto. 1620 'Venner Via 
RectaviL 137 'Very wholsome.. especially. for them that be 
past their consistent age. 

+ 3 . Consisting in or tf coi^osed Obs. 

1378 Banister Hist, Meat i. 31 Tne first, and second of 
the other fingers . . both their extremities are consistent in 
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heades. *634 tr. Scuderys Curia Pol. 186 An Array con- 
sistent of an bundled thousand men. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants I. V. § 17 Ever consistent of more than one. .and for 
the most pait of Thiee Pieces. 

4 . Holding together as a coherent material body; 
firm, stiff, solid, cohering. (Now rare or Ohs.') 

1647 CowLi.Y mistress >.lvi. Coldness 1630 Bulweb 
A nthro^omei. 102 For this cause the Eares were made Car- 
tilagineous and consistent. 1674 Grew A nat. Plants, LeU. 

I. V. 232 The one upon Fluid, the other upon consistent 
Bodies. 1799 Scotland described (ed. 2) 16 Either a spungy 
turf, or a black consistent peat-earth. i836_ Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 61/2 This adipose mattei, though fluid, when first 
formed, becomes inoie consistent and fixed after deposition. 

' 1 * 6 . Existing together or simultaneously with. 
Ohs. rare. 

1649 ScLDPM Laws Eng. n. xv. (1739I 82 Both the Gustos 
E.egni, and Protector, are not subsistent, but consistent with 
that of a King, because it supposes a King under incapacity. 
1733 Pope Ess. Man iii. 313 So two consistent motions act 
the Soul ; And one regards Itself, and one the Whole. 

6 . Agieeing or accoiding in substance or form ; 
congruous, compatible. (This and 7 are the usual 
current senses.) 

a. Const, with (also f to), 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. xv. 237 An habite . . 
not consistent with the woi ds of our Saviom. 1732 Arbuth- 
NOT Rides of Diet 337 Such a sensation is very consistent 
with an inflammatoiy Distemper. 1793 Cicely I. 102 Con- 
sistent was it to her charactei . 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 450 It was impudent in them to pietend that their 
present conduct was consistent with their former language. 
i8fi8 Mill Eng. ^ Irel., The rule of Ireland now rightfuljy 
belongs to those who, by means consistent with justice, will 
make the cultivators of the soil of Ii eland the owners of it. 

b. cd)sol. of two or more things ; also of a single 
thing: = self-consistent, having its parts or ele- 
ments in agreement. 

1631 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxi. 108 Feare, and Liberty are 
consistent. 1664 Power Exp, Philos. Pref. 20 In the erec- 
tion of a more judicious and consistent Fabrick. 1726 
Leoni tr. Albertis ArcMi. I. 38 a, A solid, legular, and 
consistent Structure. We call it regular and consistent 
when the Farts are not incongruous and disjointed, but aie 
disposed in their proper Places. 173* Johnson Rambler 
No. 178 ir 3 An attempt to make contradictions consistent. 
<xx86z Suckle Cvviliz, III. v. 459 The most coii- 

•sistent of all combinations .. great ignoiance with great 
arrogance-. 18^ tr. Lotae's Metaph. 240 To ask whether to 
such a conpeptioii of it any complete and consistent sense 
could be gipeii. 

tc. Xiitd. advl). =Conaistenlly, in consistency.^ 

*737 Pope Ilor. Epist. i. i. 1^7 Shew me one who has it in 
his pow’r To act consistent with himself an hour. 1730 in 
Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec. (1886) II. 101 They could not, 
consistent with their duty . .discover it to your enemies and 
opponents. 184a Bisaiorv iVoollen Mannf, II. 337 Con- 
sistent, however, with the character of the counLiy, the 
mountain sheep are the most numerous. 

7 . Of persons or their conduct : Marked by con- 
sistency (see Consistency 5 bl ; constantly ad- 
hering to the same principles of thought or action. 

1732^ Pope jE/. Cobhant 226 Consistent in our follies and 
our sins. Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 17^ 
Reid Inquiry v. § 7. 130 A thorough and consistent sceptic. 
187s JowETT Plato^ (ed. al III. 236 Let us he consistent 
then, and either believe both or neither. 

B. sh. 

■j* 1 . J> 1 . ? Coexistent things or facts, Ohs. rare. 

1631 Reliq. Wotion (1683) 419 Sir Thomas Overbury is 
still where he was, and as he was. .The Viscount Rochester 
yet no way sinking in the point of Favor ; which are two 
stiange consistents. 

t 2 . Eccl, Hist. One of the fourth or highest 
class of penitents (consisieittes) in the Eastern 
Church, who took their station with the faithful, 
but were not admitted to communion. 

_rti7ii Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 77 Con- 
sistents, _ who by penitential Moan Are ripe for Priestjy 
Absolution grown ; Above the Piostratc stand, and join in 
Pray’r, With faithful Souls, who next the Altar are. _ [1733 
Chambers Cycl. Stipp., Consisteutes, in church history, 
a kind of penitents who were allowed to assist at prayers, 
but could not be admitted to leceive the sacrament. 1883 
Ccitholic Diet. 631 The consistentes stand together with the 
faithful, and do not go out with the catechumens.] 

Consistently (k^n&i'slenlli), adv. ff. prec. + 
-LT 2.] In a consistent manner. 

1. In accordance or consistency ; compatibly. 

1708 H. Dodwell Mortality Hum. Souls 100 This I . . 

could [not] say, consistently to my own Principles. 1744 
Harris Three Treat. Wks. (1B41) 82 The true idea of 
right conduct . . is not merely to live consistently, but it 
IS to live consistently^with nature. 180a Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. xili. 105 He could not, consistently with 
his princmies, assist in evading the laws. 1884 Gladstone 
in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 Consistently with the aims we 
have in view. 

2 . With consistency ; without incongruity, 

*706 Clarke Nat. <5- Rev. Relig. (R.l, This can no way 
be defended consistently, but must of necessity recur to 
downright Atheism. 1713 Berkeley Hylas <S- Phil. in. 
Wks. I. 327_ To act consistently, you must either admit 
Matter or reject Spirit. 1744 [see i]. 1870 Howbon Metaph, 
St. Paul ii. 79 The whole allegory is strictly and consistently 
allegorical. 

3 . Uniformly, with persistent uniformity. 

x86* Bright Sp. Indus rg Mar,, Why was it that the 
originals were so consistently withheld? 

+ Consi'stible, a. Ohs. Also -able. [f. Con- 
sist or ad. L. *consistibilis i see -bIjB.] That may 
consist {with something) ; consistent, compatible. 


_ 1642 Ansio. to Observ. ngst. King 20 Note how consistible 
it is, for the King not to give an Act of Grace but his 
Power. 1630 R. Hollingworth Exerc. coiu. Usurped 
Powers 66 So alone can I conceive it consistable with that 
[saying] of the prophet. 1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 30 
How these two are consistible, I do not understand. 

Consisting (k^nsi-stig), ppl. a. [f. Consist 
+ -ing 2.] That consists, holds together, agiees, 
etc. : see the veib. Now Ohs. or rare as adjective, 
tl- = Consistent a. 2 b. Ohs. 

1623 Arraignm. Ur. L 39 The neerer one growes to 
his consisting age, the higher m colour k the uune. 1638 
A, Read Chirm g. ix. 64 Gentlemen in their consisting age. 

't* 2. Holding together, cohering ; tram/, united. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 31 Flame doth not mingle with Flame 
. .hut onW remaineth contiguous; As it commeth to passe 
betwixt Consisting Bodies. 1638-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 
III, 9 The armies of England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
true and faithful, .they aie a consisting body. 

•(* 3. Accoidant, congruous, etc. ; = Consistent 6. 

1700 Dryden Fables Ded, (1721) 14 Moie than is consist- 
ing with the foi tune of a private man. a 1714 Burnet Oiun 
Time (1766) II. 66 A consisting story . . supported in some 
circumstances by collatetal proofs. 1726 W. R. Ciietwood 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 270 Receiving Visits, .when you aie 
from Home, is not consisting with our Spanish Customs. 

Consistoxial (kpnsistoo'rial), a. [ad. med.L. 
consistbridl-is, f. consistori~um\ see -al. So F. 
consistoriali\ Of or pertaining to a consistory. 

1. Of or pertaining to a bishop’s consistoiy. 

C1430 Holland Howlat 223 The crovss Capone, a cleik 

vnder cleir weidis . . Was officiale . . In cmissis consistoriale. 
i6gi Wood Aih. Oxon, I. 249 [He] practiced the Civil Law 
in . . the Comt of Arches . . Prerogative, and Consistoral of 
the Bishop of London. 1726 Avliffe Parerg, 163 An 
Official or Chancellor, has the same Consistorial Audience 
with the Bishop himself that deputes him. 1803 East 
ReportsV. 343 The consistoiial comt of the archdcaconiy 
of Wells. 1877 Encycl. Brtt. VI. 292/2 The consistorial 
couits of the bishops of the Chuich of England are now but 
‘ the shadows of great names 
b. In Scotland, ‘applied to the commissary- 
court, lately abolished, which came in place of the 
bishops’ court ’ (W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 1861). 

2. Of or pertaining to church government by 
consistories ; Genevan, presbyterian. 

1361 Reg. Si. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889I I. 104 The con- 
sistoriall bowse. 1393 Abp. Bancroft Dang. Positions iv, iii. 
140 Here you haue Allobrogicall and Consisioiiall stiilTe. 
1673 R. Barclay Quakers n. § 14. 39 Profane Malig- 
nants . . accuse the Holy Consistorial and Presbyterian Go- 
vernment, x68i Loud. Gas. No._ 1640/4 We shall . . be ever 
ready to maintain Your Majesties undoubted Supremacy 
against all Papal, Consistorial, or Deraocratical pretentions. 
i8x6 Keatinge Trav. II, 220 The proiestants . . have now 
. . a consistorial church for every six thousand souls. Five 
such churches complete the circuit of a synod. 1889 A, H. 
Dry.sdale Hist, Presbyt, Eng. 413 The consistorial or pres- 
byterian form of polity. 

3. Of or pertaining to the Papal Consistory. 

1707 Land. Gas, No. 4303/1 The Pope lias appointed a 
Consistorial Congregation to meet the 27th Instant. 1777 
Watson Philip II (1839) “5 The Pope . . gave orders to 
Aldobrandin, the consistorial advocate, to finish the process 
. .against Philip. I'Bqj Encycl. Brit. VI, 292/2 His Holiness 
nominates in secret consistory to all consistorial benefices. 
Hence Conslsto-rially adv., in consistory. 

1624 Gatakeb Transubst. xio Consistorially to censuie 
and to determine truth in matter of faith. 1752 Carte 
Hist. Eng. III. 89 That he might . . send pubhckly for a 
legate to determine the cause consistorially. 

Gonsistorian (kpnsistoe'rian), a. and sh [ad. 
L. consistoridn-us, f. consistorimi ; see -an.] 

A. adj. tl. =CoN8iSTORiAi. 2. Obs. 

IJP3 Abp. Bancroft Dang. Positions iii. 16 (LI Their own 
seditious and consistorian ways. 1602 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon 273 The Consistorian, Caluinian, Caitwrightian 
puritans rule the rest. 1633 F. White Sabbath Ep. Ded. 
(1636] 21 Their owne consistorian Regiment. x66o Milton 
Griffiilis Sernt. Wks. (1851) 399 You next fall on the Con- 
sistorian Schismatics; for so you call Presbyterians. 
t2. =CONSISTOKIAIi I. Ohs. 

1633 Fuller C/t. Hist. iv. iu § 26 The University of Ox- 
ford [being] freed from Archiepiscopal Visitation . . the 
Wicklivists therein escaped firom Consistorian censure. 

B. sh. 

1 1. Occupier of a fixed spot ; settled inhabitant. 
Obs. rare. 

1399 N.ashc Lenten Sinffe (1871} 53 The consistorians, or 
settled slanders of Yarmouth. 

1 2. A member of the Roman Emperor’s council. 
1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. 42a (R.) The praefect and 

the con<nstorians,were inclosed within the compass of the wals. 
3. A Presbyterian. 

1606 Bp. Barlow Semi. (1607) Aiijb, Any Clerolaicall 
Consistorien, or Bench-Presbyterian. <xx67o Hacket Abp. 
Williams ii. 197 (D.) Our good King . . would neither 
be for the Consistorians nor Congregationers. 1889 A. PI. 
Drysdale Hist. Presbyt. Eng. 5 note. Among the_ early 
names applied to the rising Presbyterians were the Discipli- 
narians and the Consistorians. 

Hence t Conslstcrianly adv,, after the manner 
of a Consistorian. 

*593 -A-bp. Bancroft Dang. Positions 1. vi. 29 Gibson hath 
penned this matter as Consistorianly as Catiline him selfe 
could haue done it. 

"t Consisto’ncail, ct. Obs. [f. L. consistori-uni : 
cf. historical Of or pertaining to a coijsistoiy J 
consistorial. 

i6xx G. H. Anti-Cotou 9 The very saine Consistoricall 
act, by which the arrest . . and Thuanus his Historie wore 


censured at Rome, 1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 219 They aie 
faith-sold for consistoilcall lucre. 1762 tr. BnscMng's Syst. 
Gcog. 1. 401 [It] has likeiyise a consiscoiical jurisdiction over 
the Piotestants and Papists in that city. 

Consistory (kp'nsistsri, k^nsi-stori). Forms; 
a. 4-7 oonsistorie, 4-5 -oistorie, (-sistoire, 
Gower), 6 -systorie, -y(e, 5- consistory; 0 . 4 
eonstorie, -ry, 5 oonstere, -stery, -stri, 6 -stre, 
-stry, (conystre). [a. ONF. consistoide = Cent\al 
F. consistoire (Pr. consistori. It. coitsisiorid), ad. L. 
consistdriiim, f. consistire : see Consist v. and 
-OUT. The original meaning in L. was ‘ standing- 
place ’, ‘ waiting-room ’, whence ‘ meeting-place of 
the eraperoi’s council, the emperor’s cabinet ’. The 
oiiginalEng. pronunciation was whence 

co'nsistorie, syncopated in ME. co’nstorie, co'nstriei\ 

1. Non-ecclebiastical senses. 

1 1 . A place where councillors meet, a council- 
chamber. (Almost always as a translation of the 
corresponding French or L. word, and never ap- 
plied to anything English.) Obs. 

c 1320 Seityn Sag. 156 CN.) The seuen wise . , That child 
laddc to cousistone. That is a stede withinne Rome, Ther 
men makes wise dome. 1582 Wyclii* Esther v, i And he 
[ the king] sat yp on his see, in the eonstorie [1388 consistorie, 
Vulg. in Lonsisierio palatii ; 16x1 loyal house] of the paleis. 
1398 Florio, Concistoru), a consistorie, or a councell house. 
1637 Heywood Dial. x. 217, 1 next prepaie the Consistorie, 
Wheieas the Deities in all their glory, Appoint their meet- 
ings. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour, France 241 The hall 
called the great consistory [in Toulouse]. 

. fiS\ *555 Lat imer Serm. 4 Re/n. (x84Sl 205 If thou wilt 
inquire his counsels, and enter into his consistoiy, ihy wit 
will deceive thee. X394 Shaks Ric/i, III, h. ii. 151 My 
other selfe, my Counsailes Consistory, My Oiacle, My 
Prophet. 

2 . A meeting of councillors, a council : spec. 
that of the Roman Emperors ; so, poetically of the 
Olympian deities, etc. Ohs, exc. Plist. oc poet. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus rv. 37 In Consistorie a-mong he 
Grekes soone He . . settc hym here as he was woned to done. 
1303 Hawes Examp, Viid. iv. 42 The chaumbre where she 
held hei consystory. x66o Willstord Scales Comm. A iij, 
This noble Consistory of Senators. X671 Milton P. R. i. 40 
In mid air To council summons all his mighty peers . . A 
gloomy consistory. 1703 Pope Tkebais 283 At J ove’s assent, 
the deities around In solemn state the consistory ciown’d. 
1766 H. Walpole Lett. cone. Rottssean ii, 148 Your set of 
literary friends . . hold a consistoiy to consult how to aigue 
with a madman. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude x. Wks. (1889) 313/t 
Cl eatm es of one ethereal substance met In consistory. 1830 
Merivai.e Rom. Etnp. (1865) 1. v. 231 Jupiter and Apollo 
. . were rccognued in the consi.story of the Gallic deities. 

t fiS' ^ council ; as the source of decrees 
or determinations, the seat of authority. Obs. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 33 Out of Jk concistorie 
of (Soddis ri^twisnesse com a decree, 130a Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de w.^isoe; iv. xxix. 327 In the consystorye of the 
blessed trynyteis determynedirreuocably that it us behouelh 
all to dye. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past, (X772) 1. 1. i. 21 In 
heaven's consistoiy ’twas decreed. 0x632 J. Smith Set. 
Disc, iv, 12,1 All the imperate motions of our wills issuing 
foith from the same consistory, 
t 3 . A court of judgement ; a tribunal. Ohs. 
c X386 Chaucer Doctors T. 162 This false luge , . As he 
was wont sat in his Consistorie And yaf his doomes. 1366 
Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 22 Being come to the consistorie, 
where Appius set in iudgement, Claudius began to tell a 
tale and processe of the cause. 13S9 Putteniiam Eng. 
Poesie iii. vii. (Arb.) 166 The graue iudges Areopagites . . in 
their consistorie of lustice, 1683 Bucter Paraphr, N. T. 
Matt. ix. 18 A Ruler of one of their lesser Judicatures or 
Consistories came. 

't* 4 , A court, a company surrounding a throne, 
as in heavenly consistory, c. of saints and martyrs. 

c X440 Cafgrave Si. Kath, 450 Bryng vs, lords, to t>i 
hevynly concistory. xs,. Honrs Bless. Virgin 93 All the 
heavenly consistorie Thee . . Do worship. 1641 Milton 
Refortn. i, (183X) 26 This holy man with all the whole Con- 
sistorie of Saints and Martyrs that liv’d of old. 

"t* 6. A standing-place, a station. Ohs. rare. [So 
L. conHstdrium.'\ 

139a NasiieA Penilesse (Shaks.Soc.) 79 The spirits of the 
fire have their mansions under the regions of the moone . . 
their proper consistorie, from whence they cannot start. 

II. Ecclesiastical senses. 

6. The ecclesiastical senate in which the Pope, 
presiding over the whole body of Cardinals, de- 
liberates upon the affairs of the church. Also, a 
meeting of this body. 

*393 Gower Con/. 1, 237 The pope .^. He hare it stille in 
his memoire, Till he cam to the con-sistoire. 1579 Fenton 
GuicHard. v. (xS99) *95 Declared by tlie Pope, with the 
iustification of the consistoiy, Duke of Romania, xdxg 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, n. iv. 92 Warranted By a Commission 
from the Consistorie, Yea, the whole Consistorie of Rome. 
X64X Milton Reform, i. (i8sx) 17 The Pope himselfe . , 
performeth all Ecciesiasticall jurisdiction as in Consistory 
amongst his Cardinals. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 10 r 7 The 
Pope has lately held two other Consistories, wherein he 
made a Promotion of two Cardinals. 1836 Froudb Hist. 
Eng. II. vii. 149 His Holiness said that he would deliberate 
upon the appeal with the consistory. 1885 Catholic Diet. 
217/1 The orainary meetings of the consistory, held about 
one a fortnight, are secret ; they are usually, but not in- 
variably, presided over by the Pope. Public consistories 
are hdd from time to time , . in them the resolutions the 
Pope has arrived at in secret consistory are announced. 
u. A bishop’s court for ecclesiastical causes, and 
offences dealt with by ecclesiastical law; the 
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CONSOLABLE. 


diocesan court, held by the chancellor or commis- 
sary of the diocese. 

Formerly a court of great importance,, having; jurisdiction 
in matrimonial cases, questions of divorce, wills, adminis- 
tration, tithes, Benersd ecclesiastical and moral discipline ; 
now having authority only over ecclesiastics. 

a 1307 Sai. Consistory Cris. in Po!. Songs ^Camd.) 159 Ant 
sethtne y go coure at constory . . Seththen y pleide at bis- 
shopes plee. Peeas on Ediv. IT, aoo zbi^ 332^ If a 

man have a wif, and he ne love hire noht,_Brmge hire to 
the constorie. .he shal ben to-parted so faire as he wole 
bidde from his wif. *362 LsNci-sitD P. PL A. ni. 137 Heo 
hat ben Corset in Constorie counteh hit not at a Russche ; 
For heo Copeh |>6 Comissarie and Cotejr }» Clerkes. 14x6 
Auoelay Poems 39 Thai to here constri hom to here court 
call. 1S03-4 Yatton Chitrck-w, Acc. \)Sonurset Rec. Soc. 
18^ 1271 For syting of Emot Thurban and Rych. Wamper- 
fyld to y’ Conystre. 2377 Harrison Ettglaz^ ii. ix. (1877! 
I. igg. XS91 Lambarde Archeiott n The Consis- 

torie, holden by his Commissarie at Canterbury, far his 
owne Diocesse. 1642 Jer. Taylor Ejbisc. (16471 ^5 Titus 
was also made a Bishop by the Apostles. S. Paul also was 
his ordainer . . HL> worke was , .to constitute rites and formes 
of publike Liturgy, to erect a Consistory for comisance of 
causes oiminalL 1726 Ayuefe Parerg. 191 l^ibunals.. 
which in the Phrase of the Canon Law, are called Consis- 
tories. iBys Stubbs Const, Hist. III. 346 The archbishops 
in their prerogative courts, the bishops in their consistories, 
the archdeacons in some cases, .exercised jurisdiction in all 
these matters, Catholic Diet. 217/1 Before the Refor- 
mation every English Bishop had his consistory, composed 
of some of the leading clergy of the diocese, presided over 
by his chancellor. 

"b. The place where this court is held. 

1377 Harrison England n. ix. (zSyyi i. 210 The second 
daie . . the court of audience of Canturburie is kept in the 
consistorie in Paules in the forenoone 1641 Tertnes de la 
Ley 77 Consistory is the Counsel! house of Ecclesiasticall 
per.sons. 1643 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 45. 

C. fig. 

1377 Lakcl. P. pi. B. Prol. 99 Drede Is at f>e laste Lest 
crist in constorie acorse ful manye. 1391 Trcuh. Raigue 
K, John 28 This heart that choller keepes a consis- 
torie, Seating my inwards with a brand of hate. 1640 Sir 
E. Bering Carmelite 11641J 55, 1 . . leave you to the consis- 
tory of your own conscience, a 2716 South ( J. ), Christ him- 
self, in that great consistory, shall deign to step down from 
bis throne. 

8. In the Lutheran Church, a hoard of clerical 
ofijeers, local, provincial or national, usually ap- 
pointed fay the sovereign, and charged with the 
supervision of ecclesiastical affairs. Its constitution 
and relations to other parts of the ecclesiastical 
administration vary greatly in different Lutheran 
states. 

The name was retained iiom the bishop’s consistory of pre- 
reformation times, of which this hoard retained more or less 
of the functions. The first consistorium was formed in 
Saxony in 1542; they were established in Protestant Ger- 
many generally in 1587. 

_ J. Crull Mttscovy 88 The Ecclesiastical Government 
is . . administred by a Consistory and a Superintendent. 
xMa-p ScHAFF Enqycl. ReL Ktunol. II, 1217 When a con- 
sUtonal constitution was established, the consistory stepped 
adroitly into the shoes of the bishop [in Germany], 

9 . In the Reformed, Genevan, or Preshyteiian 
polity, a court of presbyters ; in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and the Reformed Churches of America, 
corresponding to the kirk-session in Scotland ; in 
France, now, that of a larger area, corresponding 
to a presbytery. The term was also familiar in 
England in ecclesiastical discussions and 
changes of the i6th and 17th centuries. 

a 1393 H. Smith IVhs. (1S67) II. 447 At that time no dea- 
cons were chosen, nor consistories of elders erected, a 1600 
Hooker Eccl. /*«/. vir. xxiii. § n If one convented before 
their consistories, when he standeih to make his answer, etc. 
1692 Quick Syttodieen p. xxx. [Discipl. Reformed Cli. 
Ereatce eh. v. The Coftsisiory Canon it, In every Church 
there shall be a Consistory made up of those who govern it, 
to-wit of its Pastors and Elders, and in this Assembly as 
well as in all other Church-Assemblies, the Pastors are of 
light to be Ihresidents. Ibid. p. xxxvii. \Colloqvies Canon 
iv<. As Consistories are subject and subordinate unto Collo- 

g uies, so are Colloimies unto the authority of Provincial 
ynods. ocifiggABF SANCR0^5'w«.i8(L.\lleftthee;thee, 
a single person ; not a consistory of presbyters, or a bench 
of elders. 1839 James Louis XIV, IV. 68 The consistory 
and synods were restricted in their functions, and rendered 
less frequent. 1873 hfoRLCV Rousseau II. 104 The consis. 
tory, comijosed mamly of a body of peasants, entirely bound 
to their minister in matters of religion, cited him to appear, 

10. attrib. (in sense.s 6-9.) 

2326-7 Yailoti Ckurch~w. Acc, {Somerset Rec. See. 1890, 
IM', For withdrawyng y» constre cowrte, 1532 Lyndesay 
Monarche 3762 Officiahs, with thare Constry [v, r. consis- 
torie] Clerkis. 2361 Reg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889) I. 
78 Thei summond hym to compeir befoyr tham in the 
consistorie hows. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 64 The con- 
sistory court of every diocesan bishop is held in their several 
cathedrals for the trial of. .ecclesiastical causes. 2848 Ma- 
caulay Hist, Eng. vi. (L.l, The Archidiaconai Courts, the 
Consistory Courts, the Court of Arches, the Court of Pecu- 
liars, and the Court of Delegates were revived. 1836 Froude 
Hist. Eng. I. ii. 123 The small iniquities of the consistory 
courts had .shaken the popular faith. 

*)• Consisture. Obs, [irreg. f. Coksist : see 
-uaE] =Coirsi9Ti:NCE. 

2776 ed. of Evelyn’s 490 Trees proof against wea- 
pons., being of a consisture so hard. 

i* GQ]lsi*tio]l. Obs.~^ [ad, L. consHidn^em a 
sowing, n. of action f. conserSre to sow.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Consition, a setting or planting. 


1667 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (1713) 333 So far as it mther 
implies ov/jl^vCov, or a certain concretion and consition of 
more in one. 16^ Coles, Consition, a planting together. 
Hence in some later Diets. 

+ OonsM'te, ». Obs. (ON. 

OE. scitan) t formed to represent F. conchier L. 
concacdre-l To befoul wilii ordure. Also absol, 
1633 "(JssgimkKi Rabelais ii.xix, He had conskited himself 
with meer anguish and perplexity. 1708 Motteux ibid. v. 
ii. (1737) 7 [They] have . . bewray’d, and conskited the 
whole Island. 2739 R. Bull tr. Dedekmdud Grobianns 
182 Here each conskites, if Nature so dispose. 

Consobrl'iLal, a, nome-wd. [f. L. comobrin-zis 
cousin + -Ai..] Having the relationship of cousin. 

1830 J. Hannay S. Fontenoy tv. vii, Two avuncular baro- 
nets, a consobrinal lord. 

+ Consobrine. Obs.-o [a. OF. covsobrin, ad. L. 
combbnmis^ ' A sister’s son ’ (Cockeram 1623). 

i' Couso'cial, ct. Obs. rare. [f. L. consoci-tis 
united in companionship (f. con- together 
companion) -t- -ai ] Congenial. 

2637 Tomlinson Retteu's Dis^. 212 Suaveolent odours are 
consocial to the spirits. 1748 A. Hill Let, to Mallei Wks. 
1753 334i 1 have found him full of a consocial sense, that 
suits me but too naturally. Ibid. II. 12. 

CouSO’ciate, a. and sb. [ad. L. consoci&i-us, 
pa. pple. of consocidre to associate togethei, join in 
fellowship ^see next) ; cf. comocius fellow.] 

A. adj. Associated together ; imited in fellow- 
ship or companionship. In early use as pa. pple. 
— CONSOCIATED. 

2472 "RiruxComp.Alck. x.in A.siim. {1652) 270 To Angells 
consociate. 1377 Test. 12 Patriarchs (X604I 98 Heart and 
outward profession must be consociate. 1661 R. L’Esi range 
Relaps'd Apostate fed. 3) 57 Their aiding and consociate 
Brethren. 1^3 New Age i Nov. 116 The consociate family 
life. 1844 Ln. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes 145 Con- 
sociate sovereigns thy preceptors are. 

B. sb. One associated with another ; a partner, 
confederate, associate. 

_i370_Fenton Guicciard. xl (2399) 517 How he might make 
him his friend and consociate, a 1627 HAyvvARO (J.), Part- 
ridge and Stanhope were . . consociates in the conspiracy of 
Somerset. 163a Lithgow Trav, x. 435 A constrayiied con- 
sociat to their companeon^. iSss Bailey Mystic 39 Con- 
sociate of divinity. 1880 Gordon Chron, Keith 172 There 
is naught to register about its consociates. 

Consociate (kpns Jn-jli6lt), v. [f. L. consocidt- 
ppl. stem of consocidre to associate, conjoin in fellow- 
ship, f, coti- together -f socidre to associate, f. socim 
Glaring, partaking, in partnership, fellow.] 

1 . trans. To associate together, bring into as- 
sociation, companionship, partnership ; to conjoin 
in action, etc. 

1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 80 That bande . . that doeth 
consociate and ioyne in nature, the parentes towaide their 
children. C1630 Risdon Snrv. Devon § 22 (1810) 30 Colly 
consociateth its waters with Axe. 2658 Usshcr Ann. vi. 
210 Other Kings . . had consociated their Fleets with Auto- 
phradates. 2713 Bentley Serm. x. 346 They ha\ c conso- 
ciated Jesus with Belial. 1876 Bancroft Hist, U. S. H. 
xxx. 243 In Connecticut . . the Puritan Clergy, who were 
then . . consociated with the legislature, 1889 H. F. Wood 
Englishm. Rue Cain vi. 83 It was not anything consociated 
witn either frost or snow. 

b. spec, of Congregational churches in New 
England. 

2796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 270 There are few congrega- 
tional churches that are consociated on the above principles. 

2 . intr. To associate together, enter into as- 
sociation, fellowship, partnership, union ; spec, in 
New England, to join in a consociation of churches. 

1658 Jackson Creed ix. xvii. Wks. VIII. 287 Between the 
parties^ consociating, 2634 Trapp Comm. Psalms ii. 2 They 
consociate., to fight against his annoynted. 1692 Bentley 
EoyleLect, vii. 235 Without ever consociating into the huge 
condense Bodies of Planets. 1801 Ann. Reg, i8oo Pref. 4 
May all civilized nations consodate and co-operate for the 
general good. 2834 H. Miller Sck. ^ Sclun. (1858) 321 
Lodgers . . consociatipg together in pairs. 

3 . To associate or keep company with. 

1636 H, More Antid. Atk, m. xui. (1712) 126 The main 
reason why good spirits so seldom consociate with men. 
1826 E. Irving Eaoylon II. 388 Sweetly consociating with 
those men who have in them the spiiit of Antichrist, 

Hence Couso'oiated ppl, a,, Oonso’ciating M. 
a. and vbl. sb. 

T- Godwin Moses ^ Aaron (26531 275 The Hebrew 
word signifieth conjoining or consociating, 2669 Baxter 
Power blag. ^ Ch. Past. n. xxix. (26721 33 The Concordant 
determination of Consodated Churches. 282S E. Irving 
Last Days 180 The covenant of wedlock, under whose 
united and consociated canopy all the health and prosperity 
of the rising generation doth grow. 

Consociation (kp.isoB.Ji|ji-j3n, -si|?-Jan). [ad. 
L. consocidtion-eni, f. consocidre to Comsociate.] 

1 . The action or fact of associating together; 
union in fellowship ; combination. 

*593 BtLsoN Goot. Christ's Ch. 121 Wee must iinde that 
consociation in the Gospell. 1603 Harsnet P<p. Impost., 
When a Lyon a Fox and an Asse weie met together in Pil- 
grimage it was muchwondeied at. .what that Consociation 
meant 1656 H. More Antid. Ath. m. xlii. (2712) 126 Such 
Examples of the consodation of good spirits being very 
scarce. 1804 W. Taylor in II. 224 The consoda- 

or defence. 2838-0 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. 111 . IV. III. § 100. 292 The consociation of male and 
female IS the first species of ‘consent’. 284a Miall Non- 
cmij. II. 82 Truth has never been found to make head in 
the world otherwise than by the consociation of its votaries. 


b. of things. 

2643 RuTHEnroRD Tryal ^ Trt. Faith (18431 108 See a wise 
consodation of many acts of providence. 2649 J er. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. 11. x. § 7. 134 A consodation of many the worst 
acts, that a person ordinarily can be guilty of. 

2 . Fellowship, companionship, close or familiar 
association (with any one), b. Also of things. 

2609 Bible (Doiiay) Wisd. viii. 3 She glorifieth her nobilitie, 
having consociation with God. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
(1837) I. 24 This doctrine . . is altogether simple, and in- 
capable of any commixture or consociation with any other. 
lysSWARBURTONZJfw. Legal. I. 378 A friendly Consociation 
with your kindled Elements. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. 
Char. iv. 110 Experience has told us that our term of years 
is extended by a consociation with children. 

f 3 . An alliance or confederation. Obs. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 13 There was a Consociation 
between 3 or 4 Priests Devill-conjurers and 4 Discoverers or 
Seeis. 1667 H. Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. ^ II. 414 To 
enter into a consociation with Geimany, Bohemia, Hungaiy, 
etc. 1683 Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. iv. 210 They did avoid 
all Clubs called there Consodations. 

4 . Eccl. A confederation of Christian churches 
or religious societies, Applied by the 

English Puritans to the union of churches on a 
Preshyteiian basis, c. Applied in New England 
to the confederation or union of Congregational 
churches, in a somewhat closer union than that of 
theoretical Independency, d. Hence, in U.S. a 
body of the nature of a permanent Council, elected 
fiom and representing the Congregational churches 
of a disbict, and possessing a certain tacitly con- 
ceded ecclesiastical authority. 

2647 Form Ch. Govt, xxxvi, A more strait and more fiime 
consodation may be entied into. 1676 Allen Address 
Nonconf. 204 One principal end of Church Consociation . . 
is, that the better might help the worse, and the strong 
biing forward the weak. 

b. 1642 ‘ Smectymnuus ’ Answ. g 17J2653I 70 'The^ Con- 
sociation, or Combination of Chuiches into a Provincial! or 
Nationall Synode for the right oidering of them. 2646 S. 
Bolton Ap^aignm. Err. 266 So there is the nature of a 
Synod, it is a Consodation of Churches. 1681 Whole Duty 
Nations 53 ^ the Christians . . went out of Congregations, 
into Consociation of Churches in Religion. 

C. 2644 J- Cotton Keys Kingd. Heaven 37 Touching 
this great work of communion and consociation of churches. 
2702 C. Mather Magn, Chr. v. in. (2832) 301 Consociation 
of churches is their mutual and solemn agreement to exer- 
cise communion in such acts, as aforesaid, amongst them- 
selves. 2735 B. Coleman Let, in E Turrell Life (Boston), 
The consodarion of Churches is the very soul and life of 
the congregational Scheme, .without whidi we must be In- 
dependent, and with which all the good of Presbyterianism 
is attainable. 1763 T. Hutchinson Hist, Col. Mass. I. 233 
There ought to be a consociation of chuiches. 1797 B. 
Trumbull Hist. Connecticut i. xix. I. 488 There were, .five 
consociations and the same number of associations in the 
colony. 

d. 2818 L. Willson (title). Review of Ecclesiastical Pro- 
ceeding in the Congregational Chmch and Society in 
Brooklyn (Conn.) and. .Proceedings and Result of the Con- 
sociation of Windham County, in Febiuary, 1817. 1837 

Annals Amer. Pulpit 1. 368 He was airaigned by the Con- 
sociation to which he belonged. 

Hence Consocia'tional a., of or peitaining to 
consociation ; Coxtsocia'tionism, the principle or 
practice of llie consociation of churches, 

1884 G. Huntington in Chicago Adaauce 12 Dec., They 
now sought a ^middle way between Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism. That middle way was Consodationism. 

t ConSO'ciator. Obs. [agent-n. in L. form 
from consocidre to Corsooiatjs.] One who con- 
sociates ; a partner. 

1646 Gaulb Cases Consc. 68 One name of Witches is to be 
called Joyners or Consociators. 

t Consoci’ety. Obs. [f. L. consodus com- 
panion, partner (f. con- together -h jom/j fellow, 
companion) : cf. Sooiety.] Society together, 
fellowship. 

1624 Hey WOOD Gttnaik. i. 41 Others imagine, that she had 
mutual consodetle with Glaucus, Ibid, viii, 385 O those 
soft fifteene yeeres, so sweetly past Which thou CalSnuis 
with Sulpitia hast In jugall consodetle. Ibid. 433 We Cali- 
donians desire consodetle with our equals in birth. 

Consol (k^ns(7-l). PI. consols. In pL An ah- 
bieviation of Consolidated Annuities, i. e. 'the 
goyernment secniities of Great Britain : see Con- 
solidated _b. (The singular is used only attribu- 
lively and in combination.) 

1770 Placid Man 1. 115 Her head was as full with wealth, 
scrip, omnium, consols, and lord-mayors shews. 2770 Gentl, 
Mag. XL. 592 Prices of Stocks Dec. 3. 3 per Cent Consol. 
78, 4 per Cent Consol. 86?. 1783 Ibid. LIII. 1. 344 In the 3 

per Cent. Consols. 2794 Mathias Purs. Lit, fed 71 340 Till 
TOth a pun old Caleb crown’d the whole, ' Consols, and not 
philosophy, console*. 2826 Disraeli Viv.Grey iv. i. 140 
There is nothing like a fall in Consols to bring the blood of 
<mr good people of England into cool order. 2863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ, 38 The inscription of one’s name for Consols 
in the books of the Bank of England, 2871 Earle Philoi. 
Eng. Tongue (1880) § 372. 

attrib. and Comb., as consol-holder, consol market. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 18 Feb. 5/1 An idea in the Consol 
market*^ 1888 S^ectato'K x ^ec. 167a Xhe Consol'kolder is 
not a criminal, laut only the owner of land. 

Consol (in Organ-building) ; see Console sb. 
CoxLSOla'ble (k/ns6u-lab’l), a. [f. Console v. 
-1--ABLE: cf. L. consoldbil-is, mod.F. consolablei\ 
That can be consoled or comforted. 



CONSOLATE. 


COITSOLIDATE. 


1721 in Bailct. 17SS in J ohnson. 1859 Tennvson Idylls, 
Vivien 70s A long, long weeijing, not consolable. Mod, He 
is not easily consolable for his loss. 

Hence Conso'lableueffs. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

t Consolate (kfi-nsolit), fpl. a. Ohs. [ad. L. 
consoldt-uSf pa. pple. of consoldn to console. (The 
pple. occuis in a pass, sense in later L.)] 

1. Consoled, comforted. In early use as a pple. 

147S Caxton yason 26 b, In his vaillyance they were re- 
conforted, and in his good foi tune consolate. 1635 Quarles 
Emhl, V. XV. 303 He comes to make thee consolate. 1773 J. 
Ross Frairicwe (MS.) vi. 491 Now consolate and pleas’d 
with having paid Nocturnal Orisons to Heaven. 18x8 T. 
L. Peacock Nigftim. Abbey 4 One morning . . ‘ he woke and 
found his lady dead’, and remained a very consolate widower 
[With humorous reference to disconsolate], 

+ 2. loosely. Consolatory, bringing consolation. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. 40 Both my love and 
my gratitude would make a visit, .from my dear Miss Howe 
the most consolate thing in the world to me. 

t Consolate (kpiis^k’t), v. Ohs. [f. L. coii- 
sdlat- ppl. stem of consolarT to Console. Its 
pa. pple. in eaily nse was consolate^ = Console. 

1475 Uee prec.]. Hall Chron, (1809) 391 As one that 

came frendelie to visite and consolate her. Ibid. 495 When 
he had thus prudently consolate and appeased the myndes 
of hys men. i6ox Siiaks. Alts Well iii. ii. 131. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr, Biondi's Eromena 66 With this letter the 
king became somewhat consolated . 1636 E arl Monm. 

Jr. Parnass. 190 Using your endeavours to consolate the 
afflicted. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide (MS, ) vi. 720 To share . . 
your Joys, Or consolate your Griefs. 

Hence Comsolatiug ppl. a. 

1 1650 Don Bellianis 176 The cousolating words of his 
Damsels. 

Consolation (kpnsdifi'jsn). [a. F. comolation 
(t 2 th c. in Littre), ad. L. consdldtion-em consoling, 
comfort, n. of action from comolari to Console.] 

1. The action of consoling, cheering, or comfoit- 
ing; the slate of being consoled; alleviation of 
sorrow or mental distress. 

1374 Chaucer Troyhts i. 708 Men seyn, to wiecche is 
consolacion To haue another felaw in his peyne. 1485 
Caxton Paris * V. (1868I 23, I had hoped to haue had in 
the grete consolacyon. 15U Coverdale PhUein. 7 Create 
ioye and consolacion haue fin thy loue. x6o6 Siiaks. Ant. 
^ CL I. ii. 174 This greefe is crown’d with Consolation. 
1671 Milton Samson 664 Unless he feel within Some source 
of consolation from above. 1726 W. R. Ciietwood Adv. 
Cayt, R , Boyle All the Advice we gave him brought 
him no Consolation. x8^ M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 10 
The earliest Christian pilgrims, for whose guidance and 
consolation in their journey a new star was created. 

2. (with pi.) Ai act or instairce of consolation ; 
a person or thing that affords consolation ; a con- 
soling fact or ciicumstance. 

extpoBeryn 1102 The wich seyd slioitly, for a molcsta. 
cioune Thcr was noon othir remedy, but a consolacioune. 
1326 Pilgr, Per/. ^W. de W. 1531) 13 b, Innumerable moo 
benefytes and consolacyons he hathe gyuen vs. 1667 Mil> 
TON P. L. XII. 493 Against such cruelties With inward con- 
solations recompenc t. X793 Smeaton Edystone L. 5 266 
One misfortune frequently becomes a con.solation for an- 
, other. 187s JowETT Plato (ed. a) I. 418 Pericles in the 
funeral oration is silent on the consolations of immortality. 

3. In some card games, as ombre, quadrille, 
etc. : see quots. 

The word occurs in Le Jende VHombre, Paris 1700, p. 126. 
X768 Acad, of Play 46 I'he Consolation is two Counters, 
which aie paid to liim or them that stand the Game if they 
win, or is paid by them if they lose, whether it be by Remise 
or Codill.^ X779 Hoyle’s Games Intpr. 114 (Quadrille), Con- 
solatioH, is a Claim, which is always paid by those who 
lose to those who win ; whether hy Codill or Remise. 1878 
H. H. Gibbs Ombre 40 Consolation, the payment for the 
game, made by the Ombie when he lost, to the other 
players. 

b. Consolation race, match, etc. ; one open only 
to those competitors who have been unsuccessful 
in the preceding ‘ events ’. So consolation stakes. 

x866 OuiDA Chaudos I. 70 He is the most wretched ani- 
mal.. he could not win in a consolation scramble, 
t Cousolativet Ohs. rare. [a. OF. con^ 
solatif, -ive, ad. late I.. consoldtlv-us (Isidore), f, 
consoldP ppl. stem ; see -IVB.] Consolatory. 

X49X Caxton Vitas Patr. ii. (W. de W. 149s) 2320/2 Thou 
shofdest . ; haue warned hym by wordes consolatyue. 2655 
tr. Francion 16 All the consolative Arguments his invention 
could suggest. 

t Consola’tor. Ohs, [a. L. consolator, agenl-n. 
f. consolari to Console. Cf, F. consolateHr(i6tla.c. 
in Littrel.] = Consoler. 

«x|^ Barnes Wits, 293 (R.) The glorious consolatour of 
the Holy Ghost. X613-3X Primer our Lady 0 Thou 
consolator best. Of the soule the sweetest guest. X70X W. 
Nichols Consolai. Parents 112 There is a Crowd of Coii- 
ralators stariding .still about them. 2765 Johnson Note on 
Tempest 11, i. 12 In some of the Protestant churches there 
IS a kind of offleers termed consolators for the sick. 

Conso'latorily, adv. [f. as next + -lv 2.] in 
a consolatory way. 

2836 Landor Peric. ij* A sp. Ixxviii, I cast down my eyes, 
and said consolatorily, ‘ It is difficult’, etc. 

Gonsolatoriness. [f. next h-'Ness.] Con- 
solatory quality; ‘aptness to give comfort’. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folios 

Consolatoj^ (k^nsp-latori), a. and sh. [ad. L. 
consolaidri-us, t, consolator : see above and -ory.] 
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A. adf. Tending, fitted, or designed to console ; 
bringing consolation. 

11x430 tr. T, d Kempis ni. xxi. (iBgtA 88 If bis lyve he 
oneiouse and hevy, yette..hitis..mucne more consolatoiy 
ben hit was sumtyme in the olde lawe. 2380 T. Hide (piile) 
A Consolatorie Epistle to the afflicted Catholikes. 1632 
Gouge Goits Arrovjs iii. § 54. 284 Oft weie the Disciples . . 
comforted by Christs presence and consolatory speeches. 
2763 Johnson Let. to Jlltss Porter 12 Apr. in Boswell, 

I know not what to say to you condolent or consolatory. 
1856 Sir B. Biionii: Psychol, luq. J. iii. 93 This is to me a 
veiy acceptable and consolatory view of the subject. 2866 
Mrs. Gaskell Wives ^ Dan. 1 . 7 We shall go back to town 
on Friday . . said Lady Agnes, in a consolatoiy tone. 

T B. si. ‘ A speech or writing containing topicks 
of comfort’ (J.). Ohs. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. i. 172 [To] have the advan- 
tage of her eare to convey his Consolatoriesj Suasories, etc. 
2672 Milton Samson 637 Consolatories writ With studied 
argument, and much persuasion sought. 

+ Couso’latrice. Ohs. rare. [a. F. consolatrice, 
iexa. oi consolateur see - trice.] =next. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. 11. xlix. 33 Oure moste Consolatrice, 
that moste blessyd vitgyn our Lady. 

Consolatrix (k;>ns^i’triks). rare. [a. (med.) 
L. consolatrix, fern, of consolator : cf. administra- 
trix, and see -TRIX,] A female consoler. 

263a Lithgqw Trav. 1. t6 Venus was the Consolatrix of 
amorous paynes. 2862 Mrs. Ouwiant Salem Chapel x\\ i, 
When he went back. Love, the consolatiix, met him again. 

Consolde, OE. form of Consound, comfrey. 
Console (k^ nsnul), sh. Arch., etc. Also oonsol. 
[a. F. console (i 6 th c.) : Littrd suggests that it is 
abbreviated from consolider to Consolidate.] 

1. Arch. A variety of the bracket or corbel ; ap- 
plied more paiticularly to an ornamental chock of 
uniform breadth or face, its profile a straight-lined 
or scroll-shaped figure or foliage (usually an ogee 
curve teiminating in a volute above and below), 
surmounted by a horizontal tablet ; fixed upright 
against a wall or other surface and serving singly 
as a ledge to support something. Also, a similar 
figure carved in lelief on a kejistonc, etc., for 
ornament, the horizontal tablet being frequently 
absent. 

2706 Phillips, Console (Fr. in Masonry), a kind of Bracket 
or bliouldering.piece that juts out, and serves to suppoit a 
Cotnice, or to hear up Figures, Busts, Vessels and other 
Ornaments of the like Natuic. 2754 Bp. Pococke Trav, 
(1889) II. 239 The drawing-room, iu which, on consoles, aie 
the twelve Caesars. 2833 BccKroHD Alcobaca tj- B. in Miss 
Yonge Cameos (1877) It. xiv. 159 The graceful arching of 
the roof, unsupported by console or column, e 2836 Archii. 
Pnbl. Sec, Did, s.v. Bracket, The difference between a 
block, a cantilever, a console, a modillion, a muLule, and a 
tas.sel, depends chiefly upon the place in which each of 
these varieties of the bracket or corbel is employed. Ibid,, 
Console, .an ornament in any material which projects about 
half its height or le.ss, for the purpose of cariying anything. 
2862 I-I. Spencer First Pritic. ii. xv. § 124 (2875) 352 The 
bust that stands on the console. 

to. The ‘carrier’ of a breech-loading gun, a 
kind of bracket-truss for supporting the breech- 
screw when withdrawn preparatory to loading. 

2882 Notes on Consir. of Ordnance lU. S.) No. x. 20 July 
X If [the gim] meets wiui an obstacle, as the arm of the 
console, it will result in the breaking of the hinge that unites 
it to the gun. 2890 Engineering 32 Jan. XLIX. 209/3. 

c. Used in U.S. for a bracket on a wall for 
supporting machinery, and the like. 

2. Short for console-table (see 4 ). 

2840 L. S. Costello Summer among Bocages I. 376 A 
fine bed and marble-topped console. 2856 Lever Martins 
o/CrdM.i Inlaid consoles and costly tables of'Moiquc- 
terie ’. 

3. A case or frame enclosing the claviers, draw- 
knobs, etc., of an organ ; esp. when separate from 
the body of the instrument, as in organs with electric 
action. 

[Originally bracketed out from the body of the organ, like 
the keyboard of a cottage piano.] 
x88x C. A. Edwards^ Organs 67 The term consol, or the 
French form console, is used in referring to the complete 
claviers, draw-knobs, etc., when set up sepaiately at a dis- 
tance from the body of the instrument. . or more particularly 
where the electric action is used. 2883 Engineer 28 Aug. 
256/2 The console is placed almost in the centre of the 
screen [at Westminster Abbey]. 2892 Discovery 2 Feb. 6 
This cable teiminates..on. the organist’s key desk or ‘con- 
sole ', as it is called. From this ‘ console’ the current passes 
. .to the various sounding paits of the instiument. 

4. Comb. Console-table, a table supported by a 
fixed bracket against a wall ; also, a movable side- 
table supported by consoles; console-mirror, a 
mirror fixed to the wall supported on a console. 

28x3 Examiner i Feb 72/2 Sofas, fauteuils, console- 
tables. 2863 J. Brown Hons Subs. (1882) 266 She caught 
sight of her own face in a console mirror. 2874 Contesnp. 
Rev. Oct. 739 For chimney pieces or console tables such a 
mode of treatment may be legitimate. 2888 Sede 4 Exch. 
23 Sept. 5/2 A fine old gilt console table with marble top 
. .with splendid plate glass over. Total height about 9 ft. 
Console (k/nsoR-l), V. [a. F. console-r ( 15 th c. 
in Littre) (=Sp. consolar. It, consolare), ad. L, 
consdlare, collateral form of consoldn, f. con--\- 
soldrl to solace, soothe. A late word which has 
taken the place of the earlier Consolate,] 


tram. To comfort in menial distress or depres- 
sion; to alleviate the sorrow of (any one); ‘to 
free from the sense of misery ’ (J.), 

2693 Dryden Juvenal x, Till I, thy consul sole, con- 
sol'd thy doom. 2742 Pope Dune. iv. 542 Others the Syren 
■Sisters waible round, And empty heads console with empty 
sound. 2762 J. Dnwirsin Mrs. Delany's Corr. 8 July, I am 
but poorly qualified at pieseiit to console you upon the great 
loss you have sustained. W94 Hurd Life Warburton in 
W.’s Whs (iSrx) I. 23 Mr. Pope . . consoled himself and his 
fiiend with this .sarcastic reflexion. 2872 R. F. Weymouth 
Euph, 8 Euphues seeks to console Enbulus on the death of 
his daughter. 

absol. 2822 Shelley /’rnwef/i. Unb.i, SsoEaithcan con- 
sole, Heaven can torment no more. 

CoiLSOleiuent (k^nsou-lment). [f. prec. + 
-ment.] Consoling, consolation. 

2797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 72 Her sooth- 
ings and consolements. 

Consoler (kjinsffu’lau). [f. Console v. + -erI.] 
One who consoles ; = the eailiex Consolator. 

2742 Richardson Pamela II. 213 Not a Person in it, hut 
tuined. .her Consoler. 2746 Melmoth Pliny viii. xix. (R.), 

I have recourse to my books, as to the sovereign consolers 
of my sorrows. 2847 Lonoe. Ev. u. v, Death, the consoler. 
x88x Miss Braddon II. 213 Playing the unaccustomed 
part of consoler. 

t Conso'lid, v. Ohs. [a. F. consolide-r{xif!a c.), 
acl. L. consoliddre.'] = Consolidate. 

24B3 Caxton Gold, Leg. 29/2 The holy ghoost. .afTermeth 
and consolideth softe uiynges by the gefte of strengthe. 
2342 R. Copland GitydofsQtiest, Cirttrg., In consolydynge 
the woundes and redusynge the lyppes, — Formitl, T ij, 
It., engendreth flesshe and consolydeth. 

t Consolid, tz. Obs.rare—^. [f. Con- - b Solid, 
after consolidate, etc.] Solid, compact. 

16x4 See. Venus (1876) 43 Shrunke within a hard consolid 
harke. 

II Conso’lida, fConsolyde ; =Con.sound. 

1480 Caxton OvitVs Met. x. vi, Flowres, lylyes, rooscs, 
margarytes, and consolydes. 

t Conso’lidant, a, and sh. Ohs. [a. F. con- 
solidant a. and sb., properly pr. pple, of consolid- 
er, ad. L. consoliddre to Consolidate.] 

A. adj. That consolidates. Of medicines. 
Tending to unite or heal (wounds, fractures, etc.) 

r 7 S 6 Johnson, Censoltdant adj , that which has the quality 
of uniting wounds. So 2773 in Ash, 2828 in Webster, and 
in mod. Diets. 

B. sh, A medicine given to promote the healing 
of wounds, fractures, etc. 

2661 Lovell Hist. Auim. 4 Min. 373 The ulcers of the 
spleen, .are aired, by expurgation, abstention, aiidconsolid- 
ants. 2696 Phillips, Consolidants. 2722-1800 in Baillv. 
2773 Asn, Consolidani, a remedy to do.se up and heal wounds. 
2828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Consolidate (k^nspiid/l), ppl. a. [ad. L. con- 
soUddt-us, pa. pple. of consolhidn : see next. 
Partly treated as short for consolidated^ = Con- 
solidated. 

a. pa. pple. (Now chiefly 

2331 Elyot Gov, hi. xxvi, Experience, . whereby knowledge 
is ratified and (as I mought saye) consolidate, 2340 Act 32 
Hot. VIII, c. 23 All maner tytles ben now conioyned, con- 
solydate, vniteA and vested.. in the Kinges moste royall 
persone. 2333 Edcn Decades 2 x 2 A waleryshe nuryshement 
not well consolidate. 2642-7 H. More Poems She 
hath consolidate Its tender limbs which earst did feebly 
bend, c 2674 Scot. Grievances under Lauderdale 23 To be 
consolidate into that malign meteor. 1842 Tennyson Two 
Voices 366 Tho’ all experience past became Consolidate in 
mind and frame. 2873 Mrs, H. King Disciples Overture, 
The strife of Races scarce consolidate, 
t to. as adj. Ohs. rare, 

2638 Gen. DeuMnds com. Covenant 7 Not any more ns 
divided members, but as one consulidate lump. 

Consolidate (k^nsp‘licl£it),z;. [f. L. consoliddt- 
ppl. stem of consoliddre, f, con- -h soliddre to moke 
firm or solid, f. solid-us Solid.] 

1. tram. To make solid; to form into a solid 
or compact mass ; to solidify. 

2633 H. CoGAN Diod. Sic. 2 The humor which is consoli- 
dated in the day by the power of the sun. 2700 Astry tr. 
Saceuedra-Faxardo II. 236 Melted Lletals . . afterwards 
consolidated. 2739 DtthameFs Husb. i. xiiL (2762) 64 The 
former ..consolidate the ground. 2883 Sir N, LiNoLEvin 
Law Rep. 23 Q. B. Div. 4 The metalling of the loads is 
better and more quickly consolidated by steam rollei-s. 

2. To make firm or strong ; to strengthen (now 
chiefly power, established systems, and the like). 

C1340 in Vicar/ s Anai. (x888) App. ix. 223 The which 
[plaster] doith both consolidate and comforte the membre. 
2639 G. Daniel Ecclus, xxvi. 33 A vertuous woemau doth 
Consolidate Her husband. 2734 Richardson Grandison 
(1782) II. iv, 69 My forgiveness . . would consolidate his 
reconciliation with Sir Charles Giandison. 2739 Symuer in 
EllLs Otig. Lett. Ser, ii. 477 IV, 413 The late Successes, .by 
Sea and Land . . have consolidated the power of the Minister. 
2839 'Thirlwall Greece II. 292 To aim rather at consolidat- 
ing and securing his empire than at enlarging it. 2872 
Mqrley Voltaire (TZi6)i9 The English way of narrowing 
the mind and consolidating the social order. 

3. To combine compactly into one mass, body, 
or connected -whole (territories, estates, companies, 
administrations, commercial concerns, and the like ; 
rarely, things material), spec. to. To unite two 
parishes, benefices, or offices; e. To unite the 
property and superiority, or the propeity and oc- 
cupancy of land in the same person. 



COITSOIiIDATED. 

iSii-a Act 3 Hen. VIIT, c. i7.§ i+ To annexe, appropre, 
unitye, and ccxisolidate the forseid Chiirche, Parsonage and 
Glebe-landes. X7*a Prideaux Direct. Ck.Jioardais led. 4) 
60 When two Churches are consolidated, the Rates . . are 
still to be separate as before 1786 W. Thomson lyaisoti s 
Philip in, M. ti839» 36s The duke of Feria. .consolidated 
the territories of both branches of the Austrian race into one 
extensive and mitthty empire i8i6 J . S\tiTH Panorama 
Sc. d- Art I. II When theiron is required to be doubled, or 
two or more pieces consolidated. i8z8 Crvisb Digest (ed. 2) 
V. 201 The legal existence of a woman . . during her marriage 
..is incorporated or consolidated into that of her husband. 
1861 W. Bcli, Diet Law ticot. 222 The proprietor must . . 
consolidate the two estates of property and superiority. 
1870 Daily Hexvs ii Feb., The telegraphs have not only 
been tran^erred, but consolidated.^ 

't‘ 4 . ^c. To cause (the sides of a wound, the 
parts ia a rupture or fracture) to unite or grow 
together, and so to heal. Obs. 

1563 T. Gale Aniidot. 11. 48 To make fleshe growe in 
woundes and to consolidate and heale them. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f, Beasts {1673) 148 The Brains of a Dog in Lint and 
Wool laid to a roans broken bones . . doth consolidate and 
joyn them together again. 1767 Gooch Treat. Werinds I. 
364 Endeavouring to stop the effusion of blood, and consoli- 
date the ves-sels. a 178B Pott Chirurg. IVks. II. 46 Con- 
solidating the parts supposed to be broken or tom. 

edisoU Obs. 

1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 39 We must_ consolidate 
■with Syrup of Comfrey. Ibid. 72 Congelation requires 
Dissolvers; Ruptures, means that consolidate. 

5 . To unite or combine in one comprehensive 
statute (a number of distinct statutes, laws, or acts 
hearing npon the same subject). 

livj Pari. Debates A^bill to amend and consolidate 
the different acts for regulating the residence of the clergy. 
1838 L. Bucher in Philel, Soc, Trans. 54 To consolidate 
means to sum up in one statute the enactments of many 
others. 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. II. i. no Employed in 
editing and consolidating the Scottish Acts. 

6. To unite (several items of revenue) into one 
fund, applicable to certain purposes collectively ; 
to combine a number of claims on the public ex- 
chequer or similar debts into one stock. 

CoKSOUOATEU h]. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob 

Arcot’s Debts Wks. IV. 250 It is prohably the first debt 
ever assuming the title of consolidation, that did not eimress 
what the amount of the sum consolidated was. ^ 1819 Rees 
Cyt.1, S.V. Funds fL.\ It consisted of a great variety of taxes 
and duties ■which ■were iu that year consolidated. 1845 
McCulloch Taxation n. v. (1852) 237 The customs duties 
were again consolidated in 1823 by the act 6 Geo. IV, 

cm. III. 

7 . intr. (for refl^. a. To become solid or firm, 

b. To combine or unite solidly or compactly. 
+ c. To grow together as the parts of a wound or 
fracture [pbs^, 

i6afi Bacon Syh)a § 783 Hurts and ulcers of the head re- 
quire it not . . dryness maketh them more apt to consolidate. 
1634 H. L'Estrange Chas, / (1635)1 Those tender limbs 
began to consolidate and knit together. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. It. xxiii. (ed. 31 166 They unite, they consolidate, 
these little Atoms cohere. 17^ Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v., 
Surgeons., say. The Parts begin to consolidate, i. e. to joyn 
together in one Piece, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852; 121 
These small weights have no effect at all until they con- 
solidate, and by their number grow into a great one. 1M3 
LyelVs Elan, Geol. xxix. 470 It being assumed that co- 
lumnar trap has consolidated from a flmd state. 

Consolidated (k^sp'lideited),j)//. a. [f. prec. 
vb. -h-BD.] Made solid, firm, or compact ; solidi- 
fied ; combined, unified. 

a 1830 Calhoun Wks. (1874) II. 387 All consolidated go- 
■vernments, — governments in which a single power predomi- 
nates, are necessarily despotic. 1839 (jRAY Less, in Bot. 
47 ^ese consolidated plants are evidently adapted and 
designed for very dry regions. rSyr Tvndall Fragm. Sc. 
(ed. 6) I. xii. 386 A mass of partially consolidated mud. 

b. esj). of sources of revenue, funds, debts, etc. 
ConsplMatedanmiities', theGovemmentsecuritiesof Great 
Britain, including a large part of the national debt, con- 
sisting originally of a great variety of public securities, 
which were consolidated in 1731 (23 Geo. II. c. 27) into a 
single stock bearing interest at 3 per cent. (In 1889, the 
interest wasi reduced to 2JI per cent, and b to be further re- 
duc^ in 1903 to 2i.) See also the abbreviated form Cok- 
SOL^s. Consolidated Fundi the united product of various 
taxes and other branches of the revenue of Great Britmn 
and Ireland, whence the interest of the national debt, the 
grants to the Royal Family, the Civil Lbt, and other 
charges not dependent upon annud vote in Parliament, are 
paid, 

1733 Beuik of Eng. Dividend Bk. 5 Jan., A lbt of the pro- 
prietois in the rapital or joint stock of 3 per cent, con- 
solidated annuities erected by an Act of Parliament (25 Geo. 
II). 1760-X Act. 1 Geo. Ill, c. 7 Joint stock of three pounds 
per centum annuities consolidated at the Bank of England, 
*783 Burke Sp. Nabob Anot's Debts Wks. IV. 240 The 
n_ght_ honourable gentleman leads to battle his last grand 
di^rision, the consolidated debt of 1777. 1786-7 Act 27 
Geo, III, c. 13 § 35 Three pounds per centum consolidated 
annuities. Ibid. c. 47 Shall be carried to and constitute a 
fund to be called the (Consolidated Fund, 1796 Cnt. Rumeord 
in PAil, Trans, LX.XX.VII. 213 To accept of one thousand 
pounds stock, in the three per cent, consolidated public 
funds of this country. x8i8 Pari. Debates 1421 These grants 
should be charged on the hereditaiy revenue of the crown, 
instead of the consolidated fund. 1870 Daily News 14 Feb., 
The portions of the Roman (Consolidated Debt which had 
. .fallen to_ the charge of Italy. 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 
249 A certificate of consolidated stock entitles the holder to 
an annmty. 

CoxLBO'lidatiuff, vU. sb. [f. Cobsolidaxb v. 
-h -htgI.] Consolidation. 
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x66i Bramhall ynsi Vind. iL 22 For the speedy knitring 
together and consolidating of that broken hone. 

Direct, Ciu-^urdtus (ed. 4’ ^3 The consolidating of 
two Parishes. „ _ 

Conso'lidatingii^//. a. [f. as prec, + -ing^.j 
T hat consolidates ; uniting ; healing wounds. 

1707 Vulpone 22 The Peace of both Nations is in Dsmger 
by this Consolidating Union. 1723 Bradley Faw. Diet. 
II. s. V. Spider, The Web of the Spider is vulnerary, astrin- 
gent and consolidating. 

Consolidation (tpns^.lid£i-Jsn). [ad. L. 
soliiiaiidti-eni, n. of action f, consolidare to CoN- 
soiiTi 3 ATE : cf. F. consolidation (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1 . The action of making solid, or of forming 
into a solid or compact mass; solidification. 

1603 Holland Plutatvh's Mor. 1346 Those tempeiatijres, 
Jieats, tinctureSj and coDiolidations (if I may so say) which 
have facene talked of. 1695 WooDWAnD Mist. M&rth 
(J.), The consolidation of the maible, and of the stone, did 
not fall out at random. 1848 Carpenter Anhu. Phys, 29 
Formed simply by the consolidation of fibiin. 1871 Tyn- 
D.ALL Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) ix. 303 Think of the ages which the 
molten eardi required for its consolidation. 

2 . fig. A rnaking fiim or strong ; confirmation. 
1611 CoTGR,, Cousolidation, a consolidation, a strengthen- 
ing, sound-making, a 1648 Ld Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 
ix He first offered a League to Henry the seventh, and for 
consolidation thereof, hb Daughter Margaret. 1787 yml. 
Convention 368 in Story Comm. Const. If. S. I. 230 We kept 
steadily in view that which appeared to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consolidation of our 
Union. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 388 The pros- 
perity and consolidation of the Britbh Empire in India. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1 . iv. 231 A time of com- 

arative peace, which he devoted to the consolidation of 
is power. 

3 . Combination into a compact mass, single 
body, or coherent whole ; combination, unification. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Meat, i. ii. 45 The union and con- 
solidation of the vegetable jnice to the divers parts, of the 
individual. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxiii. (R.), Wherein 
consisted the union or consolidation of the part of those 
bonds or of that cement 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 
I. 303 Are we to infer that no consolidation of the German 
clans, .had been effected. xSyx Mobley Voltaire 247 
The first germs of .social consolidation and growth. 

4 . In various specific applications : 

fa. Surg. The uniting of the fiactuies of a 
broken bone, of the lips of a wound, etc. Obs. 
c xAoo Laufieaids Cirittg. 33 Be war ]>at . . no king ellis )>at 
lettili coiisolldacioun falle bitwene i»e lippb of pe wounde. 
Ibid. 48 pe boon may neuere wib verri consolidacion be con- 
sowdid. 1341 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. CA/rwrg., There 
is .ij. manners of consolydacyon, one is tiewe. 16x5 Crooice 
Body of Man 267. 

to. The uniting of two benefices or offices. 
x3ix-a Act ^ Hen. VIII, c. 17 § 14 The appropriacion 
nnycion or consolidacione of the same Patronage . . to the said 
Abbot and Convent.^ 1343 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. 21 § 3 An 
Union or Consolidation of two Churches in one. lyxz Pri- 
DEAUX Direct. Ch. .wardensfed. 4) 62 The la^wful Reasons for 
a Consolidation were, 1. The vicinity of the Churches. 1796 
'PpoG'E Anonytn. (1809)444 Consohdation, or the union of 
divers places in the person of one man, is a gieat obstacle 
to justice and equity. 

c. Civil Law. ‘ The uniting the possession, occu- 
pancy, or profits, etc. of land with the property, 
and vice versa ’ (Wharton). Fetidal Law. ‘ The 
reunion of the property, or dominium utile, with 
the superiority, or dominium directum, after they 
have been feudally disjoined’ (BellLh'ct. Law Scot.'). 

1641 Tennes de la Ley 78 In thK case a consolidation is 
made of the profits and propeitie. 

d. Legislation. The comhiuation of two or more 
bills, acts, or statutes ia one ; the bringing to- 
gether in one act of a number of oiactments or 
provisions bearing upon a certain subject. 

1721 J, Aisladie SL Ho, Lords 19 July (T.), It was some 
surprize to me to find myself translated all on a sudden 
into this bill against the director, ■under the new-fashioned 
teim of consolidation, x^ Penny Cycl. Suppl. II. 661/1 To 
remedy these inconveniences several acts were passed in 
the session of 1845, -which are now commonly called the 
‘ Consolidation Acts ’. The first b the ‘ Companies’ Clauses 
Consolidation Act ’ by which weie consolidated all the pro- 
visions which had usually been iaserted in acts with le- 
spect^ to the constitution of companies incorpoiated for 
canying on undertakings of a public nature. 

©. Ijiw. The merging of two or more actions at 
law by a court or judge, in order to avoid the 
expense and delay arising firoin the trial of a mul- 
tiplicity of actions upon the same question. 

X817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Priuslg.d. 4) 11.023 Inactions 
upon a policy of assurance against several underwriters, the 
court, hy consent of the plaintiff, will make a rule, on 
the application of the defendants, which is called the con- 
solidation rule, for staying the proceedings in all the actions 
except one,_upon the defendants undeitaking to be bound 
by the verdict in that action. 

f. Finance, The combining of two or more 
soiuces of revenue into a common fund, or of 
varied forms of public indebtedness into a slock 
bearing interest at a uniform rate. 

1783 Burke Sp. Nabob Arcols Debts 28 Feb. Wks. IV. eio 
Collected into a second debt from the nabob of Arcot 
amounting to two millions four hundred thousand pounds 
« Consolidation of 1777. 

2 to When this consolidation of 1777 was first announced 
H '■h®,purbar, it was repiasented authentically at 2,400,000/, 
M'Culloch Taxation ii. v._(x8s2) 236 In 1787.. Mr. 
Pitt introduced and carried Iiis famous measure, the 


OONSONAITCE. 

27 Geo. HI. cap. X3, for the consolidation of the custonis 
duties. zBgoDaily News 14 Feb., The Bill for the consolid- 
ation of the [Prussian] debt. 

g. Bot. = Adratioh". 

x8sx G. Mantell Petrifactions 48 Foimed by the conflu- 
ence and consolidation of the bases of the petioles. 

Cousolida'tionist. [f- prec. -ist.] One 
who advocates consolidation. 

1883 American VI. 202 Would it not unite the consolida- 
tionbt and the advocate of state lights ? 

Cousolidative (kpnspi-hdiSitiv), a. (& sbi) [a. r. 
consolidatif, -ive (i6th c. in Pare), f. L. ppl. stem 
consolidat-i see -ive.] Serving to consolidate; 
tending to heal fractures, wounds, etc. 

C14DO Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 164 Also Jjouj a man -wolde 
soude ]je woundis of lie lungis wip oiiy medicyne )>Ht is 
consolidatif. 1358-68 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 33 b. Some 
consolidative or healing oyntementes. 1654 Charleton 
Physiol. 382 The sole benignity and Consolidative Eneigy 
of Natuie. 

•j- to. as sb. A medicine with these properties.^ Obs. 
CX400 Lcafi^emds Cirurg. 6 (MS. B.) Of glutinatiuis & 
consolidatims J>at bu)j closeies & consoudeies. 

Consolidator (kpnsp'lid«'t3.i), [a. L. consolid- 
ator, agent-n. fi cotisolidare : see above and -on.] 
One who or that which consolidates; a slrengthener 
of bonds of union ; a combiner, amalgamator, etc. 

Used by De Foe in the title of a book on cmient leligious 
and political dissensions, as a designation of the House of 
Commons. 

1703 I)e Foe {title), The Consolidator ; or. Memoirs of sun- 
dry Transactions from the Woild in the Moon, Ibid. (18^0) 
236 They . . are called in a woid . - very like our English 
word Representative ; and . . they lately obtained the vene- 
rable title of the Consolidators ; and the machine itself, the 
Consolidator. 1705 Double Welcome xxxii, Con_. . . .dators 
to Consolidate, And Tack our T[rimm]ers to their own dear 
Fate. 1839 Frasefs Mag, XX. 407 A consolidator of all 
sympathies. 1884 J. W. Smith (title), By Josiah W. Smith 
. . Retiied Judge of County Courts, .and one of the consoli- 
dators of the Chanceiy Ordeis. 1889 L. W. Bacon in '1 he 
Forum (N. Y.) Mar. 114 A quickener of tiade and a con- 
solidator of national unity. 

Conso'lidatozy^ a. [ad. L. type *consolidd- 
tori-its, f. consolid&tor : see prec. and -OUT,] Hav- 
ing the purpose of consolidating. 

1889 Daily News 5 Dec. 3 They needed a consolidatory 
Act. 

t Conso'lidature, Ohs.—° [f, L. consoliddt- 
ppl. stem-h-UREj 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Consolidaittre, a consolidation. 
Hence 1773 in Asii ; and in some mod. Diets, 
Consoling^ (k^nsffu’lig), fj>l. a. [f. Console v. 
+ -iNa^.] That consoles, comforting. 
a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunkenness Wks. (1730) I. 33 
Noah . . passed away the melancholly horns of confinement 
. . with a consoling bottle, 1797 Mrs_ Radcliffe Italian i, 
Ellena . . was patient to hei infirmities, and consoling to 
her suffering. 

Hence ConsoTingfly adv. 

1880 OuiDA Moths II. 70. 1887 Hall Caine Son of 
Hagar Prol. 16 The old woman stroked her consolingly. 

Consols, sb, pi. : see Consol. 
Consommacion, obs. f. Consummation. 
i* CoXLSO'nime, v. Obs. [a. F. coiiso 7 nme-r, ad. 
L. constmmdre to Consummate, finish, complete, 
bring to a head or end. Also in OF. consumer, 
whence Consume v. 2 ] trans. To make complete. 

1489 Caxton Faytes if A . i. xix. 6o The whyche acoorde 
of peas ought not to be consommed nor ful made whythout 
the pryncys license. 

II ConsomilLe (k^nsom^). [F., sb. use of pa. 
pple. of consommer : see prec.] A strong broth or 
soup made by slowly boiling meat for a long time. 
1824 Byron yuan xv, Ixxi, Salmi, .consomme.. puree. 
fg. <2i843SyD. Smith in Li/i I. 308 Don’t read those 
twelve volumes till they aie made into a consomme of two. 

t Consomniate, v. Obs.~° [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consomnidre to dream of.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Consmnnat, to dreame. 

Consonance (k^-nsinans). Also 5 -aunce. 
[a. 14th c. F. consotiance (now consonnatue), ad. 
L. consondntia harmony, agreement, f. consotidnt- 
em pr. pple. : see Consonant and -ance.] 

1 . Correspondence ofsounds in words or syllables ; 
recurrence of the same or like sounds, e.g. in a 
verse; = Assonance t. 

1589 PuTTFNHAM Eug. PoesU III. xvi. (Alb.) 184 By 
vsing like cases, tenses, and other points of consonance, 
which they called Omoioteleton. 1393 Norden Spec. Brit. 
I- 10 Tranton. .hath no such .semblable consonance with 
Trinobantum. a 1698 Temple On Poetry iSeagerl, With 
allusions of words, or consonance of syllables. 1779-8X 
Johnson L. P., Gray Wks. IV. 306 The ode is finished be- 
foie the ear has learned its measuies, and consequently 
before it can receive pleasure from their consonance and 
recurrence. 1862 Marsh A«.g. Lang. 401, I think the in- 
troduction of these consonances a very happy feature in Mr. 
Longfellow’s hexameters. 1871 R. F. Weymouth Euph. s 
Consonances are heard in such pairs of words as canonized, 
eternized, .dissolute, resolute. 

2. Agreement of sounds ; pleasing combination 
of sounds. (In later use with allusion to 3.) 

Huartd s Exam. Wits(i6s6) 228 To be called 
by a ^od surname, and a gracious Christian name, which 
may deliuer a pleasing consonance to the eare. 1728 
Thomson 295 (1738) Winds and Waleis flow’d in con- 

sonance. 1814 SovTHZv EodericA xvii. 43 The quiet sound 
of gentle winds and waters with their lulling consonance. 
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3. Mus. The sounding together of two notes in 
harmony ; the quality or fact of being Consonant 
or concordant. (Opposed to Dissonance.) 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 39 Thus far the Rates 
and Measures of Consonance lead on 1731 Chambers 
Cycl. S.V., Notes in consonance constitute harmony, as notes 
in succession constitute melody. 1784 J. Poiter Virt. 
Villagers 11. 149 Joining several voices, or instruments, in 
consonance. 1881 Broadhouse Mus. Acoustics api Helm- 
holtz has well illustrated the consonance and dissonance 
of the various notes of the scale by a graphic illustration. 

lb. A consonant ‘ interval ’ or combination of 
two notes, a concord. 

1624 WoTTON Arc/tit. (1672) 34 The two principal Conso- 
nances, that most ravish the ear, are. .the fifth, and the 
octave. 1878 C. H. H. Parry in Giove Hid. Mus. I, 159 
Beats are.. most noticeable in unisons and consonances. 
1884 Bosanquet .ffwcj/ci Brit. XVII. 106/2 (Music), The 
definition of consonances as intervals which can be tuned 
free from beats lies at the basis of almost all music. 

4. Acoustics. The sounding of a body, e.g. a 
tuning-fork, in sympathy with the vibration of an- 
other body of the same pitch sounded near it. 

i88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

h.fig. Agreement, harmony, concord. (The ear- 
liest sense in Eng.) 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy Prol., They write, .by suche con- 
sonance That in theyr bokes was novaiiaunce. 1393 A. 
Day Eng. Seeretarie i. (1623) 31 The consonance and agiee- 
ment they have either with reputation or dignity. 1623 
Favine Theat. Hon. n. xiii. 201 With whom they have con- 
sonance enough in manners. i854_ Marion Harland Alone 
X, Consonance of feeling and sentiment. 

1). Phr. In consonance with. 

182B Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 492 The disraveiies of 
philosophy are in consonance with the detaile . . given 
in the Sacred Writings. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shal:s. 
Char. xiv. 347 She is rneiely acting in consonance with her 
husband's expressed wish. 

Consonancy (kp-nsdhansi). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. consondntia : see prec. and -anoy.] 

1. Agreement or pleasing combination of sounds ; 
harmony, concord. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rollsl III. 203 Tubal of Caym 
was fyndere of consonancie and of musyk. 1663 Glanvill 
Seeps. Sci. vi. 29 A multitude of Musical Consonancies. 
1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 31 Consonancy and Dis- 
sonancy aie the Result of the Agreement, mixture or unit- 
ing for the contraiy) of the undulated Motions of the Air or 
Medium, caused by the Vibrations by which the sounds of 
distinct Tunes are made. 1870 Rossni n Ball. <S- Sonn. (1881) 
2117 And mute befoie The house of Love, heats through the 
echoing door His hours elect in choral consonancy. 

2. Quality of being consonant or accordant; 
agreement, accord, harmony. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xix. viii. (149s) 867 By 
pioporcion and consonancie and acorde of colour. xjSx 
J. BrLL H addon's Answ. Osor. 443 b, Sweete agreable 
consonancye of Authors, x6o3 Siiaks. Ham. ii. ii. 293 Let 
mee coniure you by the tights of our fellowship, by the con- 
sonancy of our youth, x^z Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 149 Such 
a Con.sonancy, and Uniformity of Judgment. ^ 1739 B. 
STiLLiNGrL. .d/fre. Tracts p. xxiv, A system which is obscure 
merely front its consonancy to nature. 1783 Eliz. Blower 
Geo. Bateman I. T07 Bateman’s honest heart, good sense. • 
biilliant conveisation, from their consonancy with her own, 
had rivetted the. affections of Cecilia. 1833 Lamb Elia, 
Atnicus Rediv,, Had he been drowned in Cam, there would 
have been consonancy in it. 

fb. A'haimony’. Obs. rare. 

1377 Hanmer A71C. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 73 Wlto patched 
together, I wot not wliat kind of mangled consonancy of 
the Gospels. ' 

3. Resemblance or correspondence of sound in 
words or syllables. 

1658W. BuRTON_//f«. Anton. 43 [For] Vindomora, hesends 
us to Vanduara, in Scotland, meerly for some very small 
consonancy in the names, c X775 PIokd Marks Imitation 
(R.), These consonancies chyming in the writer’s head, 
b. (See qnol.) 

1836 J. Williams Gram. Edeyrn § 1796 What is con- 
sonancy ? The correspondence of consonants, and counter- 
change of vowels. 

Gousonaut (k^-nsilhant), a. Also 7-8 -ent, 
[a. 14 th c. F. consonant (now consonnant, after 
sonner), ad. L. consonant-em, jir. pple. (also used 
as adj.) of consostare to sound together, be har- 
monious, f. con- together -i- son^rc to Sound.] 

A. adj. 

1. In agreement, accordance, or harmony; agree- 
able, accordant {to) ; agreeing, consistent {with). 

1489 Caxton FciytesoJA. iv. xi. 260 Thy rnysons hen 
consonauntc. 1330 Bale Apol. 33 (R.) A confourme and 
consonant ordre. 1363 lloinilies ii. Rebellion i. (1839I 361 
With one consonant heart and voice. x6ii Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit, vi. X. 83 This life and death nothing at al conso- 
nant or agreeable. 

b. Const, to, unto (an accepted standard!. 

*49* Caxton Vitas Pair. i. Ixi. iW. de W. 1493) 113 a/2 
The deuyll seenge that his contrycyon was not consonaunt 
to ms wordes. X335 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 26 § i A speche 
nothing^ like ne consonant to the natural mother tonge 
vsed_ within this realme. 1628 Coke On Lift, Pref„ The 
opinion i.s con.sonant to law. 1664 H. More Myst, Ini^., 
Apol. soo Divine Truth will be found every-where con- 
sonant to itself. 1709 HearnE Colled. II. 327 'The Doc- 
tane of them is certainly consonant to our articles and 
Homilies. 1863 Grote Plato I. iv. 146 'This seems moie 
consonant to the language of Diogenes Daertius. 

o. Const, with. 

^*S55 Harfsfzem) Divgreo Hen, W// (1878) 236 If the 


marriage,, were not consonant with the laws. 1397 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 12 That wherewith the writings of all 
antiquity are consonant. 1678 Marvell Growth Popery 
Wks. I. 374 Like the harmony of the spheres, so consonant 
with themselves, although we cannot hear the musick. 
X749 Fielding Tom^ Jones (1773) 25 She . . first sounded 
their inclinations, with which her sentiments were always 
strictly consonant. 1837 Gladstone Gleamugs VI. xli. 73 
It is entirely consonant with the doctiine of St. Paul. i8(Si 
Tulloch Eng Piirit. iii. yjj It will be more . . consonant 
with our aim to endeavour to characterise, etc. 
td. advb. Obs. 

1^3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 180/3 The cliylde. .gaue his cryes 
consonaunte unto his moder. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 251 Full of yeares. .according to the Etymology of 
Festus, and consonant unto the History. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat, iil. it. (1765) X97 Hear him, consonant to this, 
in another Place asserting, 

f2. ? Agreeable to reason or circumstances; 
suitable. Obs. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 12 Preamb., His Highnes 
semeth most convenient and consonaunt to preserve the pos- 
sessions of the Crown, .wilhoutany severaunce. 1613 R. C. 
Table Alptu (ed. 3), Consoftant, i^eeable, likely, 
f 3. In agreement with itself, consistent. Obs. 

13x336 Chanmer IVks. I. 19 She sheweth heiself alway 
uniform and consonant. <z 1600 Hooker .<4 »£Stf. to Travers 
Wks. II. 693 The true consonant meaning of sentences not 
undcistood IS brought to light. 1635D1GQES Compl. Ambass. 
392 It might have pleased her Majestie to have kept a con- 
sonant coui'se there. 1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. 
(1841) 81 To live agreeably to some one single and conso- 
nant scheme or pmpose. 

4. Of sounds or music : Harmonious. 

1313 Barclay Egloges (1570) C iv/2 It . . is to one 
pleasaunt To heare good reason and ballade consonant. 
c x8oo K, White Rem. (1837) 386 An euphonious melody 
and consonent cadence. Sqx Swinburne Songs hef. Sim.- 
rise. To IV. Whitman ig With consonant ardors of choids 
That pierce men's souls as with swords. 

b. Mus. Concordaut ; constituting a concord or 
consonance. 

X609 Dowland Omiilt. MicroL 78 Out of the mean in- 
equalitie . . doe proceed consonant Sounds. 1760 Stiles A nc. 
Grk. Music in Phil. Trans. LI. 703 A consonant system. . 
whose extreme or comprehending sounds were consonant. 
i8£o J. Goss Harmony iv. 9 A Choid. .is named a Concoid 
when all the notes form consonant inteivals to each other. 
Ibid., The consonant intervals, or Consonances, are the 
major and minor 3d, perfect 4th and stli, major and minor 
6th, perfect 8ve, and unison. 1884 Bosanquet in Encycl. 
Brit. XVII. io6/r (Music), Othei consonant intervals, 

6. Of words, etc. : Agreeing or alike in sound. 

c 1643 Howell X<?«. (1630) 1, 60 Our bards . . hold agno- 
minations, and enforcing of consonant words or syllables 
one upon the other, to be the greatest elegance. 1882 
Palgrave ill Spenser's Wks. (ed. Grosart) IV. 5. Ivii, 
Spenser manages the four consonant ihymes lequircd in 
each stanza with wonderful ease. . 

+ 6. Of Lhe nature of a consonant, Obs. rare. 

173X Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) rio The articulations so 
produced are called consonant, because they sound not of 
themselves.. but at all times in company with some auxili- 
ary vowel. 

Consonant (k^msifiiant), sb, [a, I 3 -I 4 th c, F. 
consonant (pi. -ans), ad. L. consonant~em, sb, use 
(sc. consonans litteixi) of pr. pple. : see prec. Lat. 
had also in same sense coitsona (sc. whence 

mod.F. consonne^ 

1, An alphabetic or phonetic element other than 
a vowel ; an elementary sound of speech whicli in 
the formation of a syllable is combined with a 
vowel. Applied both to the sounds and to the 
letters (the latter being the historically prior use). 

While a vowel sound is formed in the larynx, and only re- 
ceives its special quality by the conformation of the oral 
cavity through which it is sounded, a consonant sound is 
wholly or mainly produced in the mouth, or the mouth and 
nose. Vowels thus consist of pnie voice or musical sound ; 
consonants are either simple noises or noi.ses combined in 
various degrees with voice. But a noise may itself be of 
a continuous and rhythmical character, as a friction, tiill, 
hiss, or buzz, and those consonants in which this is markedly 
the case appioach closely to vowels, and may perform 
the function of a vowel in a .syllable, Hence ' the bounda^ 
between vowel and consonant, like that between the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of nature, cannot be drawn with absolute 
definiteness, and there are sounds which may belong to 
either ’ (Sweet Handhk, Phonetics § x64\ And there is in 
the consonants a regular gradation from those which come 
nearest to vowels and may function as vowels, to those 
which are most remote, and never so function. From this 
point of view, elementary sounds have been classed as (i) 
vowels, (a) semi-vowels (Eng. y and w), (3) liquids ( 1 , h, r', 
(4) nasals (m, n, n>, n>, (5) fricatives or spii ants, voice (v, 3 , 
r, 5, y), and h-eath li, \>, s, J, x)> (6) mutes or stops, voice (b, 
d, gl, and breath (p, t, k). Class 2 are more strictly the vowels 
2, u, functioning as consonants, and classed^ as consonants ; 
classes 3, 4, 5, are capable, in a decreasing measure, of 
functioning as vowels ; only class 6 have the consonantal 
function exclusively, p, i, k, being the most typical conson- 
ants. The use of the liquids and nasals as vowels or sonants 
is a prominent feature in Indogermanic Phonology. (See 
Vowel.) Consonants may also be classed, according to the 
part of the mouth where they are formed, into labials (jj, b, 
f, V, m, w\ dentals, palatals, gutturals, and other minor 
groups. (See these terms.) In the Roman alphabet (with 
its Greek accessions), the historical vowels are a, e, i, 0, n, 
y\ down to the id-iyth c., i and w_were used both as 
vowels and consonants, a double function served by^ and 
w in various modern languages. 

a. Applied to the letters (solely or chiefly). 

c 1308 Sat. People Kildare x8 in E. Eng . Poems (1862) 133 
]Ns uers is imakid wel Of consonnns and wowel. 1330 
Palsgk, Intiod. so Consgaantes written for kepying of trewe 


orthographic, and levyng of them unsounded in pronuncia- 
tion. 1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie ii. (Arb.) 128 To pro- 
long the sillahle which is written with double consonants. 
c i6ao A. Hume Bnt. Tongue ( 1 863 )ii A consonant is a letter 
symbolizing a sound articulat that is broaken vzith the 
tuiches of the mouth. X727 W. Mather Vi^g. Mate's Com^. 
10 The two Consonants that may begin Words, are Thirty in 
Number . . As in Bl, Br, Ch . . Gn, Gr, Kn . . Th, Tw, Wh, 
Wr. 1833 Sir B. Brodie Crystallog. X03 The vowels A 
K I O, aie used to designate the solid angles; some of the 
consonants, B C D F G H, to designate the primary edges. 
XB67 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. i. lii. 184 According to the 
present usages of English speech Y and W are consonants 
when preceding a vowel as in ye, woe. 1871 Pitman 
Manual Phonogr. 46 The consonants of a word must be 
written [in shorthand] without lifting the pen. 
b. Applied to the sounds. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertnes Commiu. (1878) 4, I have scat- 
tered here and there some iarring notes and harsh conso- 
nants, vntunable to a modest care. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 88 ir S The difference of harmony arising principally 
from the collocation of vowels and consonants. 1871 Roby 
Lat. Gram, I. § i Interruption [of the breath] by complete 
contact, or compression by appioximation of certain parts 
of the organs, or vibration of the tongue or uvula, produces 
consonants. 1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics § 99 A con- 
sonant is the result of audible friction, squeezing or stopping 
of the breath in some part of the mouth (or occasionally of 
the throat). .Consonants can. .be breathed as well as voiced, 
the mouth configuration alone being enough to produce a 
distinct sound without the help of voice. 

fc. humorously, with allusion to the etymo- 
logical sense ‘ sounding together ’. Obs. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass Pref., Like the foole, a Con- 
sonant when hee should be a Mute. 

f 2. Agreemenl, accordance ; = Consonance 5 . 

CX400 Apol. Loll. 9 pis consonaunt is vnknowen to pe 
japer. 16x8 M. Baret Horsemanship i. 18 loyne two 
parrallel lines together, they make a true consonant. 

't* 3. Musical harmony or agreement of sounds. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 38/4 lubal . . was the fynder of 
musyke that is to saye of consonantes of acorde. 

+ b. Mus. = CONSONANOE 3 b. Obs. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony (yjy) 113 As we Naturally by 
the Judgment of our Ear, own, and lest in the Octave, as 
the chief Consonant. 17x3 ^TB.’c.ixSped. No. 334 P4 Those 
Numbeis which produen Sounds that were Consonants. 

4. aitrib. and Comb, (in sense i), as consonant 
diphthong, consonant- dropping, etc. 

X862 M. PIoi’KiNS Hawaii The Hawaiian alphabet.. is 
so destitute of consonant diphthongs that the natives can- 
not pionounce two consonants together. x888 SwEi t Eng. 
Sounds 27 Many . . consonant-droppings are no doubt due 
to the . . principle of economy in distinction. Ibid , Con- 
sonunt-smoothing is analogous to that of vowels, 1889 
Pii MAN Manual Phonogr, § 64 'The simple articulations /, 
b, t, d, etc. , are often closely united with the liquids I and 
r, forming a kind of con.sonant diphthong. 
Consonantal (kpnsiiOatc'nial), a- [f. piec. sb. 
+ -AL.] Of, relating to, or of the nature of, a 
consonant ; consisting of or characterized by con- 
sonants. 

*795 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XVII. 410 All the simple 
sounds, vowel and consonantal. 1873 H. Spencer Princ, 
Psychol. I. I. vi. X13 Delicate consonantal modifications. 
x883 All year RoftndXXJX. 447 Due to the similarity of 
the consonantal outline for the two words in. .shorthand. 

Consonantic (k^nsiSfnai’ntik), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ic, after vocalic. In mod.F. consonnant- 
ique^ Of the nature or character of a consonant. 

X863 Aufreciit in Chambers Encycl. V. 573/2 Consonantic 
bases, or, of the vocalic, those which end in n (v), a vowel of 
a decided consonantic quality, are most apt to preserve the 
inflections in their unaltered form. 

Consonantism (kp-nsiJhantliz’m). [f. Con- 
sonant sb. + -ISM. In mod.F. consoniuzntisme.l 
Use of consonants ; the system of consonants be- 
longing to a particular language, or their special 
character ; a consonant formation. 

X873 Earle Philol. Eng, Tongue (ed. 2) 132 The sound of 
the w may be described as a consonantism resulting from 
the collision of u with another vocalic sound. 1888 
Athenmum 23 Feb. 240/t To shake the confidence of scholars 
in the primitiveness of the Sanskrit consonantism, 

Consonautize (k^'ns^nantoiz), v, [f. as prec, 
+ -IZE.] trans. To turn (a vowel) into a con- 
sonant (e. g. u into w ) ; to make consonantal. 
So Cottisouantiza'tlon, making into a consonant. 

_x877 Swcet Phonetics g The French (_w)is narrow, the Eng- 
lish wide, the former being consonantized (u), the latter (ui. 
X879 H. Nicol in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) IX. 632/x French... 
always rejecting, absorbing, or consonantizing the vowel 
of the last syllable but one, if unaccented. 

Consonantly (k^*ns^hantli), adv. [f. Con- 
sonant a, ■¥ In consonance, agreement, 

accord, or harmony; agreeably, harmoniously, 
consistently. Const, to, with. 

*332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 829/2 All y® olde holy 
doctours. .write, .so consonantly togither against al kindes 
of scismes and heresies. 1647 Digges Unlaw/, Taking 
Arms 13s There are who answer . . not altogetner conso- 
nantly to what Saint Paul aimed at 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. II. vii. 308 Consonantly to the same ideas, punish- 
ment followed the tresjiass. 179X-1823 D’Israeli Cur. 
Lit, (x866) 269/1 Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just. 
X876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career 1 . xix. 310 It chimed too 
consonantly with a feeling of Beauchamp's. 

Co’XLSonantness. rare~*>. [f.asprec,+NBSS.] 
State or quality of being consonant, consonancy. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio). Consonantness, conformity, agree- 
ableness to or with, Hence in J., and mod. Diets, 
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coisrsoRT. 


t Consonate, «. Obs. [f. assumed L. *con- 
soiiat-tis (cf. next>, as pa. pple. olconsonare : see 
CosscxAxr.] = Co.NisoN'.viT a. 

1649 Sounds Publ. CM. 42 Meanes-.consonate to equity 
and true to religion. 3651 FitUer's Abel Redh\, Lye 
Parens (1867) 11 . 333 Opinions .. coniouate to the Sciip- 
tures, 

CO*llBOXiate, v. rare. [f. L. consondt-, ppl. 
stem, of consmare to sjoimd together.] intr. To 
sound in sympathy. 

iSbsSyd. Soc.Lex., Consonatii^, possessing the properties 
of consonance [L e. ' the production of .sound in a bodjt such 
as a tuning fork, by the vibration of another body of similar 
tone near it 

Consoiia'tioii. 7tence-'wd. [ad. late L. consona- 
twii'em .^Cassiodorus), n. of action i. corumdrc 
see CossoNANT.] A sounding together. 

1889 Longinim’s Mag. hlay 10 They [bells] make all to- 
gether . . such a ringing, resonant, rolui^ consonation. 

t Coiisonej Obs. rare. [a. OF. consotie con- 
sonant, unanimous, ad. L. caiuon-tis CoKSONons.J 
(See quot.) 

1609 Dowlamd Omiih. MicroJ. 79 Of not-Vnison.s, some 
are aequisons, some Consones . . Consones are those, tvhich 
yield a compound or mingled Sound. 

Gonso'ne] rare. [ad. F. consonner, L. conso- 
intr. To he consonant. Hence •{•Con.- 
soviiijagr ppl. a., consonant. 

rSj3 M. CoixiNS Sff. SihkesieFs Whim III. xiii. 125 
Hoping it was consonant uith good strong orthodox Uni- 
tarianism. Let us hope it consoned. 

1302 Akkold Chron. (1811) 10 [An] interpretacion to reson 
and good feith conso\r[n]yng, 

CoB.SOluflca'tioxi. rare. [ad. inod.F. consoti- 
nificaiion, n. of action from cojtsottnijier, f. con- 
sennCt ad. L. consona a consonant.] Turning into 
a consonant, making consonantal. 

1887 F. F. Rocet Introd. O. French 20 A consonnidcation 
of the e. 

ConsonOTLS (kp'nszra3s>, a. rare. ? Obs. [a. L. 
censon-ns sounding together in harmony, harmo- 
nious, f. con- + -son-us -sounding, f. so7t-us sound.] 

1 . Sounding together harmoniously, harmonious. 
1654 Charletok Physiol. 357 If the two strings be Con- 
sonou; though but In the less perfect Consonance of a Fifth, 
X730 h5 Baiwey (folio', Consmous, of the same tune or sound, 
p.greeingin sound; also i^eeable, verylike.^ 1753 John- 
SON, ConsonoHS, agreeing in sound S3miphanious. H. 
Morley Note iaSpeef. Na it6 Not only that they [hounds] 
should be fleet, but also ' well-tongued and consonous.* 
t 2 , ssCONSOKAKT A I. Obs. 
xddo H. More Mysi. Godliness 530 So will it also appear 
still more, .consonous to Reason, 
t Co*nsopit©, V. Obs. {erron. iu Diets, oonao- 
piate.) [f, D. consbplt- ppl. stem of consopTre to 
lull to sleep, f. con- intensiye + to lull to 
sleep, co-radicate with s^-or deep sleep ; the L, 
stem sop- (;— is cognate with Teut. s'toef- 
in swefen sleep, dream.] trans. To lay or lull to 
sleep ; to quiet, compose ; to stupefy. (Usual ly^/fy".) 
Hence Censopited ppl. a., Co'nsopiting. 

[1623 CocKKRAM, Consopiaied-, lulled asleepe. 1657 Phys, 
Diet., Consopiaied, lull'd asleep. 1775 Asr, Consopiate (not 
suSdently authorized), to lay to^sleep.] 

184.7 Song of Soul n. iii. ii. xxxvii. To consopite 

Or quench this false light of hold phansies fire. 1630 
Charletoh Paradoxes 41 That spirituall sensation in the 
Magnet is consopUed and layd asleep. 1657 Tomunson 
Renotis Di^. 657 Narcoticks . . consopite the senses, 1668 
Howe Bless, (1825) 117 It . . attenuates the con- 

sopiting fumes. 1685 H. More Iclusir. 120 The consopiting 
of the natural or carnal powers. 
f CO'UStmite, ppb a. Ohs, [ad. L. censopTt-its, 
pa. pple. oCconsbpIre : see prec.] Laid to sleep. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ii. iii. m. xliii. Its clamorous 
tongue thus beiag consopite. 1664 — Myst. Iniq. 227 The 
external Senses . .bdng in a manner consopite. 
i*CoilSOpi*tioil, Obs. consopitid7t-e»i, 

n, of action from comSptrs : see prec.] A la}'ing 
or lulling to sleep. 

1651 Biggs Niew Disp. 103 Procure the consopition of the 
confusion of the vitall Archeus. 1839 H, More Imntart. 
.Tewffifife) ISO The Kxcitation or Consopition of Powers 
and Faculties, e 1724. Pope Let. to Dig^ 12 Aug. "^s. 
y 37 VI. 99 A total consopition of the senses. [()uoted hy 
J. and R. from some erroneous ed,, as cortsopiatum, which 
has been copied in later Diets.] 

t Conso'rce. Obs. rare. [a. OF. consorce s-L. 
consortia, pi. of consortium partnership, fellow- 
ship : see below.] FellowsHp, company. 

1312 Helyas in Thoms E. E. Prose Rmn. (1858} III. 113 
Traytre wenest thou to make me of thy consorce. 

Consort (kpnspjt), sh?- [a. F. consort, fern. 
consorte male, fellow, partner, wife (=It., Sp. coti- 
sorte), ad. L. censors, -ortem sharing property in 
common, sharer, paitner, colleague, comrade, f. 
together sorlein lot. (Oiig. conso'rt.y] 

+ 1. A partner, companion, mate; a colleague 
in office or authority. Obs. 

141S) J. Alceteh in Ellis Orig.Lett. rr. 21. 1 . 70 The Maire 
and bis consorte.s havyth y rendydyowre swe. 1392 Greene 
Upst. Courtier va. Earl. JiEse. (Malh.), II. 219 To seeke 
good consorts and companions, ci^x Marlowe few of 
Malta V. Wks. (Rtldg.) 177 Now, as for Calymath and his 
consorts, Here have I made a dainty gallery. 1398 B. 
JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. 1. LI scome it, I . , to be a consort 
for eaety hum-drunii ida^ Capt, Smith Virginia iii, xii. 


94 Adam and Fnincis his two consorts were fled. 1629 Mas- 
singer Picture V. iii. Take the advice of your learn'd con- 
sort. iddy Milton P. L. n. 963 With him Enthron'd Sat 
Sabie-vested Night, eldest of things, The consort of his 
Reign, a 1734 North Lives I. 99 Consorts and coadjutors, 
as well as adversaries in business, 1735 Magens Jnsnratices 
1 , 295 The said Cki^t. Charles Alden and Lazaro Damiani 
and other Consorts in this Cause. 

+ b. transj. and Obs. (exc. as Jig. to 3"). 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 48 This wit is ever a consort 
with judgement. 1638 Slingsby Diary (1836) 214 Make de- 
vout books your discreet Consorts. 1667 Milton P. L. xn. 
326 What will they then But force the Spirit of Grace it 
self, and binde His consort Libertie. s833l.TAYLOK.Fa)tat. 
L 3 That love which is to be the consort of knowledge, 

2 . A ship sailing in company with another. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. bdi. (1612) 272 Then Chan- 
celor, his onely ship reinayning of that fleete sailes with 
his consorts to meete. t6i8 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 26, 
I carried out three lightes foie and aft, that if I passed by 
myconsortes they might see them. 174B AnsoKsVoy. n. 
V. 179 At the beginning of this chace the Centurion ran 
her tvfo consorts outof. sight. 1820 Scobesik A rvtic Regions 
I. 78. i%3 Kane GrinneU .£23*. xx. (1B36) 153 Our con- 
sort, the Rescue, .bad shared in tlus discovery. 

3 . A partner in wedded or parental relations ; 
a husband or wife, a spouse. Used in conjunction 
with some titles, as queen-consort, the wife of a 
king; so bing-consort, prince-consort (tiielalter iite 
title of Prince Albert, husband of Queen Victoria). 

1634 W. Wood New Eng, Prosp. Ded. Note, Your selfe, 
and your vertuous Consort. 1640-4 Chas. I in Rushw. 
Hist. Colt. (1692) in. 1 . 521 His dearest Consort the (Dueen, 
and Ills dear daughter the Princess Ma^. x6fy E. Cham- 
BERLAVNEd'r. Gt. Brit, i.(i^) 220 The ( 2 ueen-Consort also 
doth the like to divers poor Women. 170$ Land, Gas. No. 
4126/3 The Envoy was . .introduced to the Empress Consoi t. 
1732 Ledlard Seihos II. x. 406 Her Consort still persuaded 
her to enjoy the diversions of the court. 1788 Wesley Wks. 
(18721 VI. 299 Unless we should place our consorts and our 
children on an equal footing with them [our parents] 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 400 A queen consort could not be 
seised to a use. x8^ Steehen Laws Eng. II. 262 The 
Queen, whether regnant or consort. _ 1861 Court Circular 
isDec., Windsor Castle, Dec. 13. .His Royal Highness the 
Jrince Consort passed a restless night, 
b. Used of animals. 

1706 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 142 In June the males return 
to snore, and by August are joined by their consorts. 1834 
Medwin Angler in Wales 1 . 132 At the very fiist cast, I 
hooked the consort of the fish I had taken the day before. 

f Consort (kpms^rt), sb.^ Obs. [n. of action from 
CoNSOBT V. and, like the vb., accented conso rt by 
all the poets till ci6ia: cC resort, accord, elc. 
(A rare OF. consorte ‘union, company, coterie’, 
cited by Godef, from a single writer, can hardly 
have had any connexion with this.) In the musical 
uses (senses 3-6), however, there can be no doubt 
that consort was from the beginning an erroneous 
representation of F. concert, It. concerto : this un- 
familiar foreign word being, from similarity of 
pronunciation, confounded with the familiar one, 
with sense 2 of which it had contiguity of mean- 
ing. But in the course of the i8th c. the correct 
form concert giadually took its place.] 

I. Connected with Consobt v. 

1 . A number of people consorting together; a 
fellowship, partnership, company. 

1384 R. Scot Discov, tVitchcr. vi. iii, 94, 20 women of 
that consQi t . were poisoned. 1391 Shake. Two Gefit. iv, 
i. 64 What saist thou? Wilt thou be of our consort ? Say 
I,_and be the captaine of vs all. 1398 Bacon Sacr. Medit. 
vii. (Arb.) 117 It is for the good of the Churchj that theie bee 
consorts of men freed from the cares of tlus world. 1601 
Holland Pliny IJ, 541 Among a consoi t or company of 
other viigins. 1634 Whitlock Zoatomia 483 Herein you 
may heaie the concent of a Consort of Authors. 1702 Eng. 
Tlwophrasi, 130 There is hardly such another pest in a 
commonwealth as a consort of parasites. 

b. A company of ships sailing together. 

XS91 G. Fletcher Russe Commw. (Hakluyt) 11 About 17 
or 18 fleete of them , , which divide themselves into divers 
companies, five or six boates in a consort. 1611 Cotgr. 
S.V. Conserve, Navires de conserve, ships of a Fleet, or of 
one consort. 1633, x6g$ [see d.]. 

c. Society, company. Of consort', social. 

1607 Walkihgton Opt, Glass 68 A solein monastick life, 
never . . delighted withconsort. 167s Evelyn Terra (1729) 
23 Our Junipers and Cypress, .are trees of Consort, and 
thrive not well alone. 

d. In consort : in partnership ; in company. 

i6ix_ Bible 2 Kings viii. 16 viarg., Jehoram ..began to 

reign in consort •«dth his father. 1626 Bacon Sylva Marg. 
notes, §§ r to 17. Experiments in Consort. — §§ 24 to 33. 
Experiment Solitary. 1653 H. Cogan tr, Pinto's Trav. 
xlix. iSg To give advice to the Ships of Bengala, that they 
should come all carefully in consort together. 1668 Glan- 
'nu. Plm Ultra 32 Instances must he . . examined singly 
and in consoi t. 1699 Roberts Voy, Levant 13 These Cor- 
sairs go sometirnes in Consort two or three together. 1731 
Rape qf Helen i. 20 When you in consort Iript Phdacra's 
Si eon. 

2 . Accord; agreement; concunence. [Related 
to COKSOBT V. 6.] 

1390 Spenser if. Q. Lxii. 4 The people. .To him assembled 
With one full consort. 1391 Troub. Raigne K. John ii. 
(1611) 78 Why shines the Sunne to fauour this consort? 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 246 If you shall change Lewis the 
twelfth for Lewis the Eleuenth then the Consort is more 
perfect. 1635, Fuller Ch, Hist. n. vL § 30 He is reported 
to have entailed ihy Heaven's Consort) an hereditary Ver- 
tue on his Successours, 


b. In consort', in accord; in concert (with 
which it finally blends). 

1634 Ford P. Warbeck iir. ii. I’ll lend you mirth, sir. If 
yon will be in consort. r729_ T. Cooke Tales, ^c. 43 In 
Consort to my Fiiend my Passions move. 1793 Ld. Auck- 
land Cerr. (1S61) III. 10 A cordial disposition . . to act in 
consort with me. 

II. = Concert of music. 

3. The accord or harmony of several instru- 
ments or voices playing or singing in tune. 

1387 Fleming Contn. Holtnshed III. 1332/2 Both by 
voice and instruments of consort. _[is88 R, Parke tr. 
Jllendaza’s Hist China 173 Diueis instiuments, whereon 
they played with great consort, some one time and some an 
other.] 1674 Plaveord Skill Mus. ii. 99 The Tenor-Viol 
is an excellent inwaid Part, and much used for Cfonsort. 
1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. iv. 66 Choice Instruments .. in 
sweet melodious Consort joyn'd. 

b. (with <3: and /)/.) A singing or playing in 
harmony; a haimonious combination of voices or 
instruments ; the harmonious music so produced, 
1386 Marlowe tst Ft. Tmnburl. iv. iv, Methinks 'tis a 
great deal better than a consort of musick. 1391 Siiaks. 
Two Gent. iii. ii. 84 Visit by night your Ladies chamber- 
window With some sweet Consort._ 1604 T. Weight Pas- 
sions v. ii. 164 The church, for this same effect, vseth the 
(Consorts of musical instruments. 1626 [see 6]. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav, 32 Their armes and legs were adorned 
with Bels, which with the other musique, made a consort. 

1703 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 293 The singing together Con- 
sorts of Praise, mii Addison Sped. N0.3 T 3 The musick 
proceeded from a Consort of Flagellets and Bird-calls. 1883 
Chappell in Aldis Wright’s Afofor to Shales. V, v. ii. 
263 (233) Some instruments, such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., 
were formerly made in sets of four, which when played to- 
gether formed a ‘consort’. [Hence, app., the erioncous 
statement that ‘ consort of viols* was=CHEST of viols', cf. 
x88o Grove Diet, Mns, I. 384.] 

C. iransf. and Jig. 

1386 W. Massie Sertn, Trttfforde Marriage, Theie be 
foure parts in the commonwealth, .when these foure partes 
agree in a sweet consort and melody. 1389 Nasiic Almond 
for Parrat 3 b, Talke of a Harmpnie of the Churches . . 
heere would be a consort of knauerie. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
III. i. 40 Wonder was to heare their [buds'] trim consort. 
*631 J. F[rcake] Agrippds Occ. Philos. 2^The Tone_ of 
particulars, and proportionated Consorts obeyeth the nine 
Muses. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. § 8 (1683) 366 A consoit 
of plaudites. 1712 Addison Sped, No. 418 r 7 His Consoi ts 
of Birds may be as full and harmonious, 
d.. In consort : = in concert. 
x62X Quarles Esther Div. Poems (1717) 2 The crafty 
serpent and the fearful Hart Shall join in Consort, and each 
bear a part. 1707 Cwr/aj. in Hvsb. ^ Gard 24 If he join 
not in Consort with all the Creatures to praise their com‘- 
mon’God. 121789 Burney Hist. Mus. 1 . viii. (ed, a) 127 
Several parts, .sung in consort. 

4 , A company or set of musicians, vocal or in- 
strumental, making music together. 

1587 Fleming Cont, Holvtshed ill. 1320/2 A full con- 
sort of musike, who plaid still veiie dolefull musike. 
x6o6 Holland Sneton. 262. x6i6 Bullokar, Comort, a 
company, or a company of Musitions together. 1633 
G. Herbert Temple, Employment vi. Lord place me in 
thy consort ; give one strain To my poore reed. 1636 Earl 
Monm. Advt. fr, Pamass, 320 The ignorant consort of 
trivial Fidlers. 16B8 R. Holme Armoury iii. 160/1 A Con- 
sort is many Musitians playing on several Instruments. 

1704 Steele Lying Lover i. (1747) 22 Each Consoit vy’d 
by turns Which with most Melody shou'd chaim our Ears. 

6. A musical entertainment in which a number 
of "performers take part ; = Concbbt 4. 

1671 Evelyn Diary (1827) II. 337 Sir Joseph . . gave us. . 
a handsome supper, and after supper a con-sort of music. 
1697 Ctess D’Aunofs Trav, (1706) 258 There's not a Night 
passes without fouie or five hundred Consorts of Musick, 
in several parts of the Town. 1708 Hearne Collect, (Oxf. 
Hist, Soc j II. 126 A Consort of Musick in 7° Theatre. 
1727 Farlefs Exeter Jml. 24 Mar., At the large Musical 
Room, .will he held a Consort of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick. 1774 Mrs. Dblany i6Sepb, I had rather hear 
it than any of their modern Operas and Consorts. 

6 . attrib. 

1607 Dekker Knts. Conjur., To this consort-rome resort 
none hut the children of Phoebus (poets and musitions). x6ii 
Morley {Jlitle\ The First Booke of Consort Lessons. 1626 
Bacon Sylva $ 278 In foat Music which we call broken^ 
music or consort-music, some consorts of instruments are 
svveeter than others. 1^4 Playford Skill Mus, 11. 91 The 
Viol (usually called) de (iambo, or Consoi t Viol. 1604 Phil, 
Trans. XVIII. 69 In movements of Consort-Musick. 

Consort (k^nsput), ». [Found first in end of 
i6thc. The origin and early history are obscure and 
complicated. It is possible that the different senses 
had two or even three different origins. Thus, 
branch I was app. formed on Consoet with the 
notion of ‘ act as a consort to Branch II cannot 
be separated from a simple verb Soet, very common 
from ^ 155^0 onwards in all the senses 3-6 below. 
In sense 3 there was obviously sometimes asso- 
ciation with L. sors, sortem, F. sort lot, fate, 
destiny. Branch HI is intimately associated with 
CoNSOET sh?', branch II. But even if thus origin- 
ally distinct, the senses appear to have been con- 
sidered as belonging to one "word, and to have 
mutually influenced each other, for some uses 
combine the different ideas : cf, 4, 5, with i ; 7 
3 » 5 » Cf. also obs. It. consortare ‘to con- 
sort together’ (Florio, 16 ii), f, consorte mate, 
consort, There were also med.L- vbs- consortare. 
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COBSFECIES, 


-ari, to lie adjacent, have common boundaries. No 
trace of the vb. appears in French, Old or New.] 

I. tl- tram. To accompany, keep company 
with ; to escort, attend. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. II. i. 178 Sweet health and faire 
desires consort your grace. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy 
XVI. iv, Ten thousand voluntary men unprest Consort him. 
i6ts — Fotire Preniises Wks. 1874 II. 217 Wilt thou con- 
sort me, beare me company, e i6xx CHAPMA^r liiadwm. 389 
They in golden thrones Consorted other Deities, replete 
■with pasMons. 1618 — HesiofCs Georg, i. 309 Ill-com- 
plexion’d Spight Shall consort all the miserable plight Of 
men then living. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1847) 12 
The sayd ship consorting another of a hundred tonnes. 

•j* 2 . To be a consort or spouse to, to espouse ; 
to have sexual commerce with. Obs. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. i. 420 And such as may consort with 
grace So dear a daughter of^so great a race. i6xS — He-, 
siods Bk. Days 46 The gieat Twentieth day Consort thy 
wife. 

II. 3 . To associate in a common lot, to sort 
together (persons or things). Const, with. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendozds Hist. China 6$ Tlie other 
sort of souldiers are strangers, and are consorted for yeares 
or monethes to serue. X593 Donne Sat. i. (R.), In this 
. .■wooden chest, Consorted with these few books, let me lie 
In prison. ^96 M. Roydon Elegy in Spense'ds Whs. 
(Globeljdp/i Consort me quickly with the dead . 1670 Milton 
Hist, Kng. II. Wks. (1831) eg As it ■«'ere consorted in the 
same destiny with the decrease and fall of vertue. 1833 T. 
Hamilton Men 4 - Mann, Amer. I. vi. 147 He is consoited 
involuntarily with people to whom he is bound by no tie. 
1836 I. Taylor Phys. Th. Another Life (1857) 178 The 
heterogeneous elements . . consorted within the animal or- 
ganization. 18M Milman St, Pauts_ 333 Atheism, with 
which it [Arminianism] was consorted in popular language. 

f 4 . To associate oneself to keep 

company. Obs. (Cf. Consorted, qnol. 1,1588.) 

1594 J. King lonas (1618) 1^6 They had entertained and 
consorted themselues with disobedient lonas. xggg B. 
JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum, ii. vi, That you can consort 
yourselves with such poor Seam-rent Fellows. X607 Dekker 
Westiu. Hoe i. Wks. 1873 II. 287 Your consorting your 
selfe with Noble men.. hath vndoiie vs. 1633 Bi>. Hall 
Hard Texts N. T, 209 , 1 have written to you. .not to con- 
sort yourselves in the company of inordinate Christians. 
1^2 Locke Educ, (1727) 6 212 When he begins to consort 
himself with men, and thinks himself one. 

5 . intr. To associate, to join or keep company, 

xgSS-^ Hackluyt Voy. I. 11, 222^ All these consorted to 

goe to Goa together, and I determined to goe with them, 
and caused a palanchine to he made for me of canes. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts N, T. 141 Consorting in their frugal 
and temperate meales. x68o H. More APoeal, Apoc. 170 
To consort together, 18x6 Southey Peers Pilgr. 1.33 So 
we consorted here as seemed best, xO^ Emerson 
Saadi Wks. (Bohn) I. 472 Men consort m camp and town, 
But the poet dwells alone. 1873 Browning Bed Coti, Ni.. 
ca^ 19s O friend, who makest warm my wintry world. And 
wise my heaven, if there we consort too I 

b. Const, with \ also of ships. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. in, ii. 386 They, .must for aye con- 
sort with black-browd night. 1603 — Macb. 11. tii. 141 
Let’s not consort with them. x6xx "BmvE Acts xvii. 4. 1667 
Milton P, L. tx, 954 If Death Consort with thee, Death is 
to mee as Life. 1697 Dampikr Voy. (1698) I. 39 We sailed 
from hence .. we consorted, because Captain Yanky..was 
afraid the French would take away his Bark. X73X Johnson 
Rambler No. 141 r 10 , 1 consorted with none that looked 
into books. 1824 W. Irving 71 Trav. I. 314 [He] kept 
loose company and consorted with actors. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 609 They consorted with Lutherans. 

c. To have intercourse with. (? related to 2.) 

c x6oo Timon i. v. (1S42) 18 Louelie Venus sported And 
with Mars consorted. x868 J. H. Blunt Ref, Ch. Eng, I. 
108 He ceased to consort with her. 1880 Law Times 
LXXXI. 178/2 The damages he has sustained by some man 
consorting with his wife, 

6. To accord, agree, harmonize: e,.to] 'b.witA. 

*S99 W'am, Faire Worn, i, 447 Neither time Nor place 

consorted to my mind. 1641 Hinds % Bruen rii. 25 A 
godly young woman . . well consorting to himselfe and his 
Sonne, 2854 Syd, Dobell Balder xvi. 67 So that like to 
like consort. 

1607 Walkington Opt, Clous iv. (1S64) SS Sori-ow carries 
too pale a visage, to consort with his Claret Deity. 1634 
R. H. Saleme's Regisn, Pref. 2 That which consorts with 
their Nature. X863 Mrs. C. Ci.arke Char. xiv. 364 

The decoration of the poetry, consorting . . with the rural 
simplicity of the subject. 1866 Mill in Edui. Rev. CXXIII. 
362 It did not consort with his idea of scientific government. 

III. [Cf. Consort sbf II.] 

( 1 * 7 . To combine in musical harmony; to play, 
sing or sound together, {trans. and intr^ Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 70 All that pleasing is to living 
eare Was there consorted in one harmonee. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. ^ Jnl, HI. 51 Heere’s my fiddlesticke, heere’s that 
shall make you daunce. Come consort, xg^ Sylvester 
Du Bartas i. v. (1641) 43/2 Suffer, at least, to my sad 
dying voyce. My doleful! fingers to consort their noise. 
x6x6 Drumm. Hytnn True Happiness, To haue the wit 
and will Consorting in one straine. x6m G. Herbert 
Temple, Easter Hi, Consort both heart andJIute, and twist 
a song Pleasant and long, xMa J. Tatham Agna Tri. 3 
The Watermen who are continually in action, consort into 
this Song, being set for three parts. 1694 W. Holder 
Harmony (1731) 48 If the Length cA A be to that of ^9 as 3 
to 2, and consequently the Vibrations as 2 to 3, their Sounds 
will consort in a Fifth, a 17^ North Lives II. 88 He had 
an harpsichord at his bed-wamber-door, which a friend 
touched to his voice. But he cared not for a set of masters 
to consort it with him. 

t CoxLSO'rtable, a. Ols. [f.prec.vb. + -ABLii.] 
Capable of consoTting together or of being con- 
sorted; companionable, comparable, 
voii. ii: 


164S W. Mountague DevotU Ess. gS (T.) A good con- 
science, and a good courtier, are^ consortable. 165X Relig. 
IVotton. 23 In the growth of their Fortunes the Duke was 
a little the swifter and much, the greater . . Therin 1 must 
confesse much more consortable to Charles Brandon. 

t Cousorta'tiou. Obs. rare, [f. Consort », 
+ -ATiON.] Consorting or keeping company. 

1796 Mod.Gulltver's Trav, 203 Those I had . . sworn al- 
most adoration unto, consortation and lasting amity -with. 

Consorted (k^nsputed), ppl. a, [f. Consort v. 
-h-EDi.] Associated, leagued; united as con- 
sorts. 

isra Shaks. L. L.L.t.i. 260 There did I see that low 
spirited Swaine .. sorted and consorted ..with a Wench. 
1393 — Rich. II, v. vi. IS Two of the dangerons consorted 
Traitois. 1667 Milton P. L. vil 50 He [Adam] with his 
consorted Eve, The .storie heard attentive. X747 Collins 
Ode to Liberty Epode ii. 23 The Chiefs . . Hear their con- 
sorted Druids sing Their triumphs. 1882 W. Ballantinc 
Experiences xxx^viii. 365 They were a curiously consorted 
pair. 

+ b. Tuned in harmony, harmonious. Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia xi. 211 Seven appassionated shep- 
heaids, all keeping the pace of their foot by their voice, and 
sundry consorted instruments they held in their arms. 

Gonsorter (k^nsp-jtaa). rare. [f. Consort v. 
-h -erI.] One who consorts; an associate. 
c x^6 in Barnet Hist. Ref Records 11. 11. xxxii. Their 
coadjutors, counsellors, consorters, procurers, abetters, and 
maintainers. 

ConSOrtial (k^ns/*^l), a. [ad. It. consorziale, 
in mod.F. consortial, f. It. consorzio, L. consorti-um 
(see below) -1- -al.] Of or pertaining to a con- 
sortium, association, or union. 
x88x [see Consortium! 

Oonsortier, obs. form of Concerteer. 
Consoirtiiiif (k^nsp'Jlig), vbl. sb. [f. Consort 
V. + -inqI.] The action of the verb Consort; 
agreeing, associating, etc. 

x6ix Florio, Consorteria, partnership, consorting to- 
gether, society, a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit 
(1867) 29s Such a sweet consorting of a man’s spirit and be- 
haviour to all variety of occasions. i6go Norris Beatitudes 
(i6ga) 174 Likeness is the greatest indearment of Love . , 
We see this, .in the voluntary consoi tings of animals. 

Couso'irbillg', ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4- -ing^.] 
That consorts ; according, associating, etc. 

c 139a Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 205 Let me that joy in these 
consorting greets And glory in these honours done to Ned, 
Yield thanks for all these favours to my son. 

Consovtion. (k^nsp'jjan). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. consortimi-em fellowship, partnership, consort, 
f. consort-em Conbobt sb ."^ : see -ion.] 

1 . Consorting or keeping company with otheis ; 
interconree. 

1682 SiR'T. Browne Chr. Mor. n. 9 Be critical in thy 
consortion. Ibid. (1756) 95 The consortion of men, whereby 
they become better or worse. 1886 J. Payne tr. Boccaccio's 
Decant. 1 . 14 Converse and consortion with the sick. 

2 . Of states : Alliance, union in action. 

1803 W. Taylor in Aim. Rev. I. 445 A combination of 
the northern stale.s on a basis favourable to their eventual 
freedom and consortion. 

ConsoTtish, a. nmce-wd. [f. Consort sb^ -i 
-ISH : cf. clannish Like consorts. 

a 1843 Hood Legend Navarre xii, No couple ever got so 
right consort-ish Within two hours— a courtship rather 
shortish. 

Consortism (k^^mspitiz’m). Biol. [f. Consort 
fAi-(--lSM.] The practice of being consorts; in 
Biol, the association or union during life of two 
plants, or animals, or of a plant and animal, each 
of which is dependent on the other forks existence 
or well-being. In the case of animals more com- 
monly called Symbiosis. 

x88o fml. Linnaan Soc. XVIII. 148 This process tends to 
explain the nature of the consortismof the fungal and algal 
elements in the autonomous lichen. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XYlll. 266 (Parasitism) The fungi which are concerned in 
the constitution of lichens maintain with the algal com- 
ponents throughout life relations of consortism. Ibid, 268 
Symbiosis . . the consortism. of organisms in such fashion 
that mutual services are rendered sufficient to make the 
alliance profitable, .to the whole community of org^anisms. 

II Cousortittm (k^sp'jJiDm). [L. consortium 
partnership, f, rowjdrjCoNSORT. 'Thence It. consorzio 
and OF. consorce^ Partnership, association. 

x88x H. A. Webster in Encycl, Brit, Xlll. 466/2 {Italy) 
The law [of X874] united the six banks into a consorzio or 
union, bound, if required, to furnish to the national ex- 
chequer bank-notes to the value of 1,000,000,000 lire manu- 
factured and renewed at their common expense ; but by the 
law of 7th April 1881 . .the consortium of the banks came to 
a close on the 30th June 1881, and the cpnsortial notes 
actually current are formed into a direct national debt. 

+ Conso’rtive, Obs. rare. [f. Conbobt v. 
+ -iVE.] ? Adapted for ‘ consort ’ (jA® 3) ; fit for 
playing in concert. 

1634 Charleton Fhysiol, 358 Other scarce Consortive In- 
struments, such as the Yirginalls and Lute. 

f Couso'rtiuexit. Obs, rare. [f. Consort + 
-WENT.] Association as consorts or partners. 

S3Q4 Carew Hnartds Exam. Wits xiiL (x6x6) 203 The 
imagination . . which plotteth treaties, consortments and 
capitulations with the enemie. 13^ Hakluyt Voy.\, 296 
To keepe the consortment exactly in all pqjrnts. 1654 R. 
Codrington tr. Hist. Ivstine sgy The spirit of fratemal 
consortment. ^ 


Cousortship (kp-ns^it|Jip). Now rare. [f. 

Consort -i- -ship.] 

1 . The state or position of a consort or associate ; 
association, fellowship, partnership. 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 182 That it was him- 
selfe who had receiued the benefit, in being admitted to the 
consortship of his armes. 1682 tr. Erastus' Treat. Excomm. 
67 The Apostle directs Good men to shun all Consortship 
with HI. 

2 . spec, * 1 * a. Partnership in office, Obs. 

1632 Le Grvs tr. Veil. Pater._ 317 Raised to . . the Consort- 
ship with him of the Tribuniciall power. 1677 Cary 
Chronol, ii. i. § i. xiii. 125 She . . would not admit him to 
a Consortship in Government, 

b. Partnership in marriage ; the position of 
consoi t. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. i. (1634) sga Thus . . must 
the parent either keep his virgin, or labour for the provision 
of a meete con-soitship. 1863 McLennan Pr/m. Marriage 
iv, 63 A permanent consortship. 

0. Naut. See quols. and Consort sb^ 2, 

1592 Ld. Burleigh in Elli.s Orig. Lett. hi. IV. 104 When 
two or more ships do Joyne in consortship together, then 
whatsoever is gotten in that consortship is to be divided 
tonne for tonne, and man for man. a 1649 Wintiirop Hist. 
New Eng, (1833) L 3 Articles of consortship were dra^wn up 
between the said captains and masters, 1697 Dampicr 
Voy. (1698) I. 2» The 23th Day Capt. Davis and Captain 
Swan broke off Consortships. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. (X718) 
2 We weigh’d from Kingroad . . in comsortship with the 
Dutchess. xB68 H. D. Grant Rep. Wrecking in Bahamas 
36 Consoi tship is an agreement between two vessels to 
share according to terms agreed on beforehand, in whatever 
salvage they may earn during their, .voyages. 

i* Consoude, now Consouud (k^nsati-nd), sb. 
Herb. Forms: i cousolde, 3-5 consoude, -sowde, 
5 -saude, 6- oonsound. [a. OF. ctnisolde, con- 
soulde, consoude (this also mod.F.) L. coftsolida, 
so called app. f. L. consoliddre to make solid or 
firm, on account of its attributed virtues: cf. 
CoMFRET. Consound is a i6lh c. corruption parallel 
to that in the verb (see next).] 

A herb to which healing virtues were attributed ; 
the plant so called by the Romans is generally 
supposed to have been the comfrey {Symphytum 
officinale). But the mediseval herbalists distin- 
guished three species, C. major, media, and 
minor, which they identified as the Comfrey, Bugle 
{Ajuga reptans) and Daisy {Beilis perennis) re- 
spectively, The field Larkspur was also called 
Consolida tvgia or regalis. Kings Consound, whence 
Linnaeus’s specific name Delphinium Consolida. 

The name Solidago was a medieeval synonym of Consolida, 
whence ‘Consound’ has also sometime-s been erroneously 
used as a book-name of species of the compo-site genus to 
which Solidago is now applied, or of Smecio confounded 
with jt. 

exooo Sax. Leechd. II. 330 Do him }>is to kccedome. .con- 
solde, orgeot mid cala];, do nalij; wster. [c 1263 Voc. Names 
PI. in Wr -WiUcker 333/3 Ckandes Herbes . , Consolida, i. 
consoude, i. daiseie.] c 1330 Med, MS. in Arefueel, XXX. 
337 And smal consowde wt y» whyte Hour, c 1435 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 645/34 Nomina herbarttm . . Hec conciUda, 
consaiide. c 1430 Ibid, 575/7 Consolida, consowde. [c 1430 
Alphiia (Anecd. Oxon.) 43 Consolida minor, .gall. U petite 
consoude, angl. waysegle uel bonwort uel brosewort.] 1^78 
Lvtb Dodoens i. xc. 133 Consolida media : in English 
Middell Consounde, or Middle Comfery, and Bugle. Ibid, 
I. xeix. 141 Solidago Sarracenica, and Consolida Sarracenica 
. .in English Sarrasines Consounde, or Sarrasines Comfery. 
Ibid. II, XV. 165 The wilde [Larkes spurre]. .is now called in 
Latine Consolida regia aut regalis : in English Kings Con- 
sonnde. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 275 The Greekes imposed 
vpon it the name Symphytum, i. Consound. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lat. Z>/rf.(Morell) v, Consolida. .The herb comfrey, 
or consound. xBoyfompl. Farmer (ed. 3), Consound, a 
provincial term applied to bugle. 

t Consoude, COUSOU’Ud, V. Obs. In 4-5 
consoude, -sowde. [ME. consoude, a. OF. *con<- 
souder, consoder (Godefroy), L. consoliddre to Cos^ 
SOLiDATE ; in i6m c. like the simple ME. vb. soude 
(F. souder, L. solidare), assimilated by * popular 
etymology’ to the adj. sound whole; see Sodkd 
». 3 ] 

trans. To heal, join together (wounds, fractures) ; 
= Consolidate v. 4. 

C1400 Lanfrands Cintrg, 48 (MS. A) pe boon may neuere 
wi|> verri consolidacion be consowdid. Ibid., To heele^ & 
consowde wounde. xsSdtr. Vtgo’s Whs. zyS The tazdidae 
written in the former Chapter, imch consoundeth bones. 
Hence Oon80u'(ii)diiig vbl. sb. and ppL a, 
c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 44 (MS. A) He leide to kilke 
prickynge a consowdynge oynement. Ibid, 66 In streynynge 
of blood & consowdynge [JH.y. B. consoadynge]of)»eveyne. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal i, xxxi. 42 Fit consounding plaisters 
upon the greened place. 

’V CoilSOud6r, Obs. [f. prec. -f -ER.] That 
which consolidates; a ‘ consoHdative’ medicine. 

cxAoo Lanfrands Cirttrg. Contents 6 Of glutinatiuis & 
consolidatiuis, bat buk closeres & consouderes, 
Consouna : see Consoude. 

Con80W(ii)yTig : see Consone v. 
Courae'cies. (|f.CoN--f Sfeceeb: cf. oofiginer.] 
la pi. Pellow species of a genus. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xi. (1866) I. 200 The co- 
orduiate species of the same genus may be called Con- 
species. i88x Nature XXIV. 240 Sub-^ecies, or as Mr. 
Seebohm names them, con-species, 
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CONSPECIFIC. 


CONSPIRATBESS. 


Consvecxfi-C (kpnsp/si’fik), a. [f. prec. after 
specific^ Of the same species, specifically iden- 
tical (though, perhaps differing as varieties). 

i8s9 Asa. Gray in W. G. Farlow Mem, 41 The idea of the 
descent of all similar or conspecific individuals from com- 
mon stock. 1883 Nature XXVIl, 451 The Bamhoo . . in the 
voods of Imerina proves to he conspecific with that of the 
interior of Bourbon. 

fConspect. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. conspecttis 
see CoitsMCTUs.] 

1. Asirol. = Aspect. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. viit. x. (1495) 314 By rys- 
ynge and downe goyn^e and conspect and syghte of thyse 
xij sygnes of the Zodiacns, that ben also cmlyd Domus, 
bouses, dyuers and wonderfull chaungynges fall. 

2. View, sight. 

15^ Hall Chron, (1S091 241 These armies thus liyng the 
one in the conspect and vewe of the other. 

+ Couspe'Ctable, a- Ohs. rare-^. [f. ppl. stem 
conspect- (see next) ; cf. aspectable, respectable^ 
Easy to be seen, obvious. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio). Collectable, easy to be seen. Hence 
>755 in Johnson, liaz Eliza Nathan Langreath II. sto 
‘It won't do. Your artifice is too conspectable', cried the 
enraged Giiselda. 

+ Gonspe'Ctioil. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. conspec- 
tion or ad. late L. conspeciiSn-em, n. of action f. 
comped- ppl. stem of conspic-ere to behold.] The 
action of looking at or beholding. 

x6ii CoTCR., Consftciiott, a conspection, seeing, behold- 
ing. 1654 Charleton Physiol. 367 The Aphonia . . or D efect 
of voice, which hath sometimes . . been observed to invade 
men, upon the Conspection of Wolves. 

+ Conapeotu’ity. Ohs. rare-K [app. a hu- 
morous or random formation from L, conspectu-s 
sight, view.] Faculty of sight, vision. 

1607 Shaks. Cor, IT. i. 70 What harme can your beesome 
Coi^ectnities gleane out of this charracter. 

ji Conspectus (kpnspe-ktus). [a. L. conspectus 
a looking at, view, survey, f. conspicSre to look at 
attentively.] 

1. A general view or comprehensive survey (with 
the mind’s eye). 

ifc6-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meta^h. xxvi. (1859I II. 150 
UnlMs you have descended from a conspectus of the whole 
face to a defied examination of its parts. 2879 M. Pattt- 
SON MiUou^ iL ig To get at a conspectus of the general cur- 
rent of afiaiis rather than to study minutely a single period. 

2. More usually concr. A tabulatiou of particu- 
lars or details presenting a general view of them ; 
a synopsis, digest. 

^1838-9 Hallam Nisi, Lit. II. viii. ii. § 63. 363 A compila- 
tion by Clessius, purporting to be a conspectus of the publi- 
cations of the xvith century. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 168. 

I have brought together in the preceding Conspectus the 
principal technicalities and rules in the Anstotelic doctrine, 

Consperacyon, obs. f. Conspiration. 
t Conapergate, v. Irregular hy-form of next. 

s6q CocKERAM, Coits^rgale, to sprinkle, to scatter. 

t Conspeofffe, ». Obs. rare. [ad. L. cotisperg- 
ire to besprinkle, f. con- + spargire to sprinkle,] 
trans. To sprinkle, strew all over, * pepper 
1637 Tomlinson Retteu’s Disf, 234 One side consperged 
with little red spots. 

Consperse (k^nspo-js), a. [ad. L. conspers-us, 
pa. pple. of conspergire : see prec,] Sprinkled ; 
spec, in Entomol., thickly strewn or ‘peppered’ 
with minute punctures or dots, 
i* Gouspe'rsion. Ohs. [ad. L. conspersion-em 
a sprinkling, strewing; also concr, paste, dough 
(Tertullian), n. of action f. conspergere : see prec.] 

1. The action of sprinkling. 

ijwa Forrest Theophilus vrtjiysxAngluii, He magnyfyed 
God.. With tearys owt of his iyen conspersyon. 1637 
Bp, Hall Senn. Exeter 24 Aug., ‘The Church yard of it 
should require no other hallowing but by simple conspersion. 
*849 Je**- Taylor Gt. Exenip. ii. vL § 34 The Conspersion 
and washing the doorposts with the blood of a lamb. 

2. concr. Dough, paste. [Cf. Vnlg. i Cor. v. 7 
ut sitis nova conspersio^ 

1607 Bp. Andrewes Serm. II. 220 That we .. make our- 
selves of that conspersion whereof Christ is our firstfruits. 
1651-3 Tbs. Taylor Serin, for Year (1678) 68 He must 
pujE* the dd Leaven, and moke us a new Conspersion. 

ConsphsB'rate, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. con- to- 
gether -t- sphsera sphere + -ate^,] Associated with 
the spheres ; ensphered together. 

185s Bailev Mystic 7 Amid consphaerate harmonies, 
t Conspica'ble, a. Obs. [ad. (late) L. con- 
spicdbil-is visible, remarkable, f. consptcdrf to see, 
descry.] That may be beheld, visible; easily 
seen, evident, conspicuous. 

1579 T^e Phisieke agst. Fortune 1. xxx. 42 b, The 
errour . . is not therefore the lesse, but rather the greater, 
and more conspicable. a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. v. 135 
In this conspicable and sensible world. 1730-6 Bailev 
( foliol, Conspicable, evident, that may easily be seen. 

Conspicioua, conspietious, erroneous ff. 

CONSPIODOUS. 

Gonspicility (k^nspikitZ'iti). Now tart. [f. 
CoNSPioD-OTO + -ITT.] *= CoNSPioaonaNEas. 

Barlow Defence 37 For all her glorious con- 
spicuitie. iM{(Glanvill Sc^s. Sci. ns If this definition 
bo clearw, .Midnight may vie for conspicuity with Noon, 
*794 JJ._ Price Ess. Pidurtsgue 138 The general passion 
for distinctness and conspicuity. i8y8 Stanforp Symb, 
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Christ i. 23 He stands in lone conspicuity, as if he had no 
earthly Connexions. 

t ConapicTio’aity. 03j,=prec. 

*«3», Lithgow Trao, vi. 254 The austiere conspicuosity of 
the sabulous and stony Besarts. 

Gonspicuous (kpaspi*kix^, 3 s), a. [f. L. con- 
spicti-us visible, striking +-onB.] 

1. Clearly visible, easy to be seen, obvious or 
striking to the eye. 

1545 Raynold Byrthe Man^uie Hhvij, These vaynes 
doo Mpeare more conspicuous and notable to the eyes. 
1593 R. D. tr. Nypnerotomachia 97 Hils couered ouer with 
green trees of a conspicuous thicknes. 1667 Prpvs Diary 
(1879) IV. 4*5 These Rogues . . to be hung in some con- 
spicuous place in the town, for an example. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 545 A Rock Of Alablaster, pil'd up to the Clouds, 
Conspicuous fair. i8(^ Scott Mann. ii. xi, Conspicuous 
by her veil and hood. 2840 Macaulay Clive 47 Conspicuous 
in the ranks of the little army. 

2. Obvious to the mental eye, plainly evident ; 
attracting notice or attention, striking; hence, 
eminent, remarkable, noteworthy. 

16x3 R. C Table Alph. (ed. 3), Conspicuous, easie to be 
seme, excellent. x65x Hobbes Leviath. i. x. 44 To be Con- 
spicuous, that is to say, to be known for Wealth . , or any 
eminent Good, is Honourable. 2845 S. Austin Ranke’s 
Hist. Ref. III.^ 209 Frankfurt — a city so conspicuous for its 
loyalty to the imperial house. 1876 J. H. Nrwman Afzr/. 
Sh. 1. 1, iii. 131 Sultan Soliman, who plays so conspicuous 
a part in Tasso's celebrated Poem. 

b. Phr. Conspicuous by its absence. 

1859 Ld. j. 'St.v^JCLt, a ddr. Electors of Loud., Among the 
defecte of the Bill, which were numerou5,one provision was 
conspicuous by its presence, and one by its absence. 1859 
-7 Sp. at Land. Taxerii 15 Apr., I alluded to it as ‘ a pro- 
vision conspicuous by its absence,' a turn of phraseology 
which is not an original expression of mine, but is taken 
from one of the greatest historians of antiquity. [Tacitus 
Ann. III. 76.] 2^5 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xv. (ed. 5) 287 
Those monuments which do exist are just sufficient to make 
the absence of all others more conspicuous. 2878 W, A. 
Wright Note onShahs. Jul. C. il i. 70 Cassius had married 
Junia, Brutus' sister. -At her funeral in a.d. 23 the images of 
Brutus and Cassius were conspicuous by their absence, or 
as Tacitus iii. rb)pulx it, ‘sed praefulgebant,.eo ipso 
quod efiigies eorum non visebantur*. 

Gonspicnonsly (k^nspi-kiMiasli), eedv. [f. prec. 

+ -LT ^.J In a conspicuous manner. 
i6a6 J. Kennedy (title) The Historie of Calanthrop and 
Lvdlia, conspicuously demonstrating the Mutabilities of 
Fortune in their Loues, 2652 Hobbes Leviath, 11. xxx, 277 
How conspicuously soever he shine in the Common-wealth. 
*2732 Gay Fables n. xi. 30 In foremost rank the coward 
placed. Is more consnicuously disgraced. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (2876) II. ix. 427 The next year is conspicu- 
ously a year of deaths. 2885 Truth 28 May 837/x From 
the present exhibition their works are con.spicuously absent, 

Gonspicuousness (k^nsprku^psnes). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] Conspicuous state or quality. 

2662 Boyle Style Scriptures Ep, Ded., Their Writings 
attract More Readers by the Author's Conspicuousnesse, 
2852 Ruskin Stones Fen, I, xx. § 5 The forwardness ami 
ronspicuousness of the sha^ armorial forms. 2885 F. 
Temple Relnt. Relig, ^ Sc. vr. 120 The beauty of fiowers 
is far more than mere conspicuousness of colours. 

t Gouspirable, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Conspire -h 
-ABLE.] ? Capable of breathing together. 

x 66 a J. Chandler f'rtw Hehnont's Oriat, 335 That the 
whole Body was^expirable, and conspirabie. 
Conspiracious, var. of Conspibatiotjs, Obs. 
Gouspiracy (kpnspi-rasi). [f, L. conspJratio 
Conspiration, with substitution of the en ding 
-ACT q.v, A single example of conspiratie in i 6 th 
c. F. is given by Godefroy.] 

1. The action of conspiring; combination of 
persons for an evil or unlawful purpose. 

CX386 Chaucer Monk's T. 622 Brutus and Cassius .. Ful 
pnvely hath^made conspiracie Agains this Julius in subtil 
wise. 2389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 5 Enpresoned falslich . . by 
fals conspiracie, 260a Marston Antonio's Rev. v. i, Made 
a partner in conspiracie. 2620 Shaks, Temp. ji. i. 301 
Open-ey'd Conspiracie His time doth take, 2667 Milton 
11. 752 Combin'd In bold conspiramr against HeaVns 
King, a 283a Bentham fust. ^ Codif. Petit. Wks. 2843 V. 
jfSs In the very import of the word conspiracy is therefore 
included the conspiracy to do a bad thing. 2842-4 Emer- 
son Ess.j Self-Reliance Wks, (Bohn) I. so Society every- 
where is m conspiracy against the manhood of every one of 
Its members, 
b. Law. 

286^ H, Cox Instii, I. XI. 275 The crime of conspiracy 
consists in the agreement of two or more persons to do an 
ilUgal act, or to do a lawful act by unlawful means, 
a. (with a and pl^ A combination of persons for 
an evil or unlawful purpose; an agreement between 
two or more persons to do something criminal, 
illegal, or reprehensible (especially in relation to 
treason, sedition, or murder) ; a plot. 
c X3W Chaucer Doctor’s T. 249 '\^an schapen was al this 
conspiracye Fro poynt to poynt. 2494 Fabvan Chron. v. 
IxxxvL 64 Hauynge knowlege of the sayde conspiracy. 
*553 Eden Treat. Newe Jnd. (Arb.) 34 Fearing greater de- 
cey tes and conspiracies. 2632 Stas’ Chamb. Cases (Camden) 
170, I JiouJd here is a conspiracie by Travers and Frost and 
ms daughter. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ii. (1843) 66)2 
mi^conspiracies there must be great secrecy. 2782 Gib- 
boh Zlfci ^ F. II. 82 A secret conspiracy had been formed 
mid government 2839 James Louis 
1, 105 Rumours of a conspiracy became general, 
fb. A body or band of conspirators. Obs. 

1555 Eden Decades 53 The oaptayne of this conspiracie 
was slayne. ijyx Goldins Calvin pn Ps, Wv. a Conspiracie 


. .may bee taken as well for a companye that consult about 
mischeef, as for the mischeef itself they have devysed. 2600 
Holland Livy vii. xli. 279 Urged by those of the con- 
spiracie lab con/uraiis]. 

3. fig. Union or combination (of persons or 
things) for one end or purpose ; harmonious action 
or effort; = Conspiration 3 . (In a good or 
neutral sense.) Obs. or arch. 

2538 Starkey England i. i. 22 That thys cyvyle lyfe was 
..a conspyraiw in honesty and vertue. 2580 Sidney Ar- 
cadiara. 382(1).) So is the conspiracy of her several graces, 
held best together to make one perfect figure of beauty. 
*2677 Barrow Wks, (2830) I. 191 There will be a con- 
spiracy and faithful correspondence between our mind and 
our tongue. 2692-8 Norris Pract, Disc. 220 To discern 
this Harmony and beautiful conspiracy of things. 2847 
Emerson Ode to Beauty Wks, (Bonn) I. 450 All tlmt's good 
and great with thee Wcnrks in close conspiracy. 

Couspiraut (k^nspsio-rant), a, and sb. rare. 
[a. F. conspirant, pr. pple. of conspirer, used as 
adj. and sb.] 

A. adj. Conspiring. B. sb. A conspirator. 

_ 2603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, ig With all other Conspirants 
in any badde practice. _ 2605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 235 Con- 
spirant 'gainst this high illustrious Prince. x88o Swinburne 
Studies in Song 242 The winds of heaven have all one evil 
will Conspirant even as hearts of kings to slay. 
Gonspiration (k^nspir^'-Jan). Now rare or 
Ohs. [a. F. conspiration ( 13 th c.), ad. L. consplrd- 
tion-em, n. of action f. consptrdre to Conspire.] 
tl. The action of conspiring ; = Conspiracy i. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 27662 (Cott.) O nith cums . .conspiraciun 
ICoit, Galb. MS, Als of enuy comes. .con spiraciones], 2388 
Wycuf 2 Chron. xxxiii. 24 His seruauntis hadilen swore to 
gyder [MS. 226, C2430 bi conspiracioun had sworyn] ajens 
hym, c 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlvi. 275 How .Subyon 
. .made conspyracyoun ayenste her for to take her and haue 
her to his w;^. 2528 Roy Sat., Cruell Kay face, full of 
craf^ conspiracion. 26^ Hammond On Ps. Ixxxiii. 6 Annot. 
415 The conjunction and continual conspiration of the ene- 
mies of God. 2802 Amt. Reg. 278 The best concerted plans 
of conspiration. 

t2. A conspiracy, plot ; = Conspiracy a. Obs. 

a 2340 Hamfolb Psalter xxvi. 5 Conspiracyons of cure 
foes. 2502 Arnolds Chron. (i8ix) 282 The . . conspera- 
cyons made and wrought there , . ayenst your Hyghnes. 
2526 Tindale Acts xxiii. 23 They were aboute xl which had 
made this conspiracion. a 2693 Urquhart Rabelais in. iii. 
43 You would see a more dangerous Conspiration, c 1850 
J. Churchill Schiller's Walleiist. Camp xi. (Bohn) 267 
'Tis a conspiration— a plot, I say 1 
8 . fig. Conspiring, joint aspiration, and effort, 
for one end or purpose ; = Conspiracy 3. 

26o7_ Walkington Opt, Glass 79 A conspiration of all 
faculties, a 1721 Ken Serin. Wks. (2838) 223 Gracious per- 
sons . . in whose hearts there is a conspiration of all the graces 
of His Holy Spirit. 2836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. v, 
(2859) 84 All together form, ^ their harmonious conspira- 

tion, a healthy whole. 2860 Pusey Pw/A. 545 One 
confession of faith, one conspiration of sanctity. 

4r. attrib. 

2588 Marprel. Epist. (Arh.) 20 You of this conspiration 
bouse. 

t Gonspiraiiious, -acious, a. Ohs. rare. 
[f. prec, : see -tiou. 9 .] Addicted to conspiring. 

2652 Sparks Scint. A Itaris (2663) 486 Witness their con- 
spiracious assemblies. 

t Goiispirative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cotispirdt- 
ppl, stem of consptrdre to Conspire : see -ivb.] 
Pertaining to swearing together. 

*579 J- Stubbes Gaping Cw^Cij b, Absolueth aforehand 
all conspiratif oathes. 

Gonspirator (k^nspi-ratai). [ME. and AF. 
conspiratour=Y , cottspirateur, ad. L. conspirdtdr- 
em. ^ The Eng, is now conformed in spelling, but 
not in pronunciation, to L. conspirator^ 

One who conspires ; one engaged in a conspiracy; 
one who conspires with others to commit treason. 

*4*3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle in. iv. (1483I 53 Traytours and 
conspyratours weren with vow enterlacid to geders. 2566 
Painter Pal. Pleas, I. 4a To bewraye the rest of the con- 
spiratours. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. iil. ii. 237 Away then, 
come, seeke the Conspirators. _ 2781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F, 
(z86g) II, xliii. 612 The conspirators were detected and 
seized. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 
392 Like women employed w Cicero to worm out the secret 
^ conspirators. 18148 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. 
Ten Y. II. 416 A conspirator succeeds or dies. 

Conspiratorial (kpnspi'ratoa'rial), a. rare. 
[f. as next + -AL.] Pertaining to or characteristic 
of conspirators or conspiracy. 

2855 Dickens Dorrit 1. xx\^ To unite [glasses] in a general 
conspiratorial clink. x8^ G. Meredith S. FevereC I. vii. 
222 A fearful conspiratorial frown, that would not have dis- 
graced Guido Fawkes. 2890 Pall Mall G. t Apr. 5/2 [He] 
has a great round Russian face, strong, conspiratorial, 

Couspiratory (k^nspi'ratari), a. rare. [f. 
Conspirator on L. type *conspTrdtori-us ; see 
-OBY.] Pertaining to conspirators or to conspiracy. 
280X W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 98 Can it be said 
. .of conspiratory clubs that they are capricious. 288a Con- 
temp. Rev. Oct. 625 Conspiratory circles were formed. 

Conspiratress (k^nspi’ratres). [f. Con- 
spirator : see -ESS. Cf. next.] A female con- 
spirator. 

2760-85 Walpole Lett, to H. Mann (F. Hall). 2873 St. 
Pauls Mag. it. 352 Rafifaella . .had become a conspiratress 
front ^eer fun. lUx D. C. Murray foseplis Coat II. xix, 
*42 The twp conspiratresses salveij their consciejjpes, 



CONSPIRATRICE. 


CONSTABLE. 


t Consi|iratrice. Obs. (exc. as F.) [a. F. 

compiratrice, fem. of =prec. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sovile i. xxxviiL (1859) 4^ This vn- 
thrjtfty fals conspyratrice. [1891 Q. Rev. Jan. 126 Many of 
the young conspiratrices (a word coined by the French) of 
20 years of age.] 

Conspire (Ivnspaiou), v. [a. F. compire-r 
(15th c. in Littre) ( = Pr. cospirar, Sp. conspirar. 
It. cottspirare), ad. L. cmuplrdre lit. ‘ to breathe 
together’, whence, ‘to accord, harmonize, agree, 
combine or unite in a purpose, plot mischief to- 
gether secretly 

1 . intr. To combine privily for an evil or un- 
lawful purpose ; to agree together to do something 
criminal, illegal, or reprehensible {.esp. to commit 
treason or murder, excite sedition, etc.) ; to plot. 
Const, with, against, to do something, + that. 

.*38?, Wycuf yohn ix. _22 The lewis haddea conspirid, 
that if ony man knowlechide him Crist, he schulde be don 
out of the synagoge. c 13K Ciimjclr Prioress' T. 113 The 
lewes have conspired This innocent out of this world to 
enchace ? a 1400 Chester PL jShaks. Soc.) II. la Syr 
Cayphas & his companye Conspirne Jesus to anoye. 1^4 
Fabyan Chron. i. ii. 9 Brute founde many Troyans . . with 
the whiche he_ conspyred. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 8g b, Whiche confedered togyder hath conspyred to 
destroye our soules. x6oa Rowl/vkos^ Greends Ghost 32 
They conspired how to make a breach in his pocket. x6xx 
Bible: Gen, xxxvii. 18 They conspired against him, to slay 
him, 167X Milton Satnsou 892 An impious crew Of men 
conspiring to uphold their state By worse than hostile deeds. 
X79S Southey Joan of Arc in. 94 When kingly power con- 
spired with papal craft To plot and perpetrate that massacre. 
X848 Lytton Harold ii. ii. Princes conspire against me. 

’tb. Said of a single person (the notion of com- 
bination being lost sight of) : To plot secretly, 
contrive. Obs. 

X393 Gower Cotf, 1. 232 Within his herte he gan conspire. 
1480 Roht. Devyll 27 Thus then he conspyred in hys wyll 
One after another for to kyll. r x6oo Shake. Sonn. x, For 
thou art so possess'd with murderous hate That 'gainst 
thyself thou stick'st not to con.spire. x6o6 — Tr. ^ Cr. v. 
i. 70 But to be Menelaus, I would conspiire against Destiny. 

2. trans. To plot, plan, devise, contrive (a 
criminal, evil, or hostile action). 

a. with the end or purpose as obj. 

X36a Langl. P, PI. A. xi. to bat conterfete]> disseites and 
Consiiiret wronges. X377/S1VL B.x. 423 Dauid bat Vries deth 
conspired. X494 Fabyan Chron. iv. fxiii. 43 The Couutree 
waxed wery of hym, & conspyrid his deth. XS97 Daniel 
Civ. IPares v. i. The whil’st victorious Henry did conspire 
The wracke of Fraunce. xdSx E. Sclater Sernt. at Putney 
17 That conspire the .subversion of Throne and Altar, 
xyas-d Pope Odyss. xvi. 464 Thus smooth he ended, yet his 
death conspir'd. iSoe Southey Modoc in Azt. iv. Your fall 
and mine do they alike conspire. 

b. with the action as obj. 

XS03-4 Act ig Hen. VII, c. 34 Preamb., By dyvers feetis 
betwen theym conswved and coiispiied. XS79 Fenton 
Gitkeiard. (x6i8] 6 CoiLspire against him mo.st dangerous 
enterprises. x8S7 S. Osborn Qutdah ii. 23 The present 
attack had been patiently conspired and prearranged at 
Malacca. 

T c. pass, with clause. Obs. 

x^3 Gower Co^. 81 Sinon, whiche made was here 
espie Withinne Troie, as was conspired, c X48S Dighy 
Myst. (X882) II. 486 Yt ys conspyryd to reward thy falsnes. 

3 . intr. To combine in action or aim; to act 
in purposive combination, union, or harmony. 

1538 Starkey England i. i. xg The cyvyle lyfe ys a poly- 
tyke ordur of men conspyryng togyddur in vertue and 
honesty, _ 1570-6 Lambardb Peravto, Kent (1826) 239 The 
Stour as.sisted by other streams that conspire with it. 1657 
J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 350 Therefore must your labour con- 
spire with my inventions, a xyxx Ken Hymns Festk). Poet. 
Wks. 1721 1. 383 How God’s converting Calls conspire 
With our Free-Wills, fond Men enquire ? a 1763 J, Byrom 
Hymn ‘ Christians awake ’ iii, Th' angelic choir In songs 
of joy before unknown conspire. 1829 K. Digby Broadsi, 
Hon. I. 251 When we reflect .. upon the jarring interests 
which are to be made to conspire. 1869 Tyndall Notes on 
Light § 479 The waves conspire or oppose each other ac- 
cording as their vibrations are in the same phase or in 
opposite phases. 

b. To combine, concur, co-operate as by inten- 
tion (so as to effect a certain result). 

It ranges from what is explicitly fig. of i to a sense quite 
distinct from it. 

WS Laneham Lett. (1871) 43 Consider, how fully the 
Gods (az it seemed) had conspyred. . too bestow theyr influ- 
encez & vpon her coourt. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 
(^839] 376 The writers . . conspire to one and the same end, 
which IS setting forth of the rmhts of the kingdom of God. 
1670 Dryden Tyrannic Love Ded,, All the Advantages of 
Mind and Body, and an^ Illustrious Birth, conspiring to 
render you an extraordinary Person. 1678 Cudwokth 
Iniell, Syst. 397^ The Singers and Dancers could not con- 
aiire together into one Dance and Harmony, were they 
destitute of a Coryphseus, avnt Ken Div, Wks. 
(1838) 230 Thou dost ,. dispose all things, .to conspire in thy 
tjft Guardian TAo. 135 All things conspire to make 
his sick bed grievous and uneasy. 1863 Geo. Euot Romola 

y*''!. All things conspired to give her the sense of freedom 
and solitude. 

c. To combine as factors in (a product), poet. 

*7x6 Addison Poems^ Sev. Oecas,, O England's younger 

hope ! in whom con^ire The mother's sweetness, and the 
father’s fire ! x888 Burgon Lives X2 Gd. Men II. v. 1 In 
[him] . .there conspired certain personal gifts of an altogether 
unique order. 

+ 4 . To concur or agree in spirit, sentiment, sense, 
tenor, testimony, assertion, etc. Obs. 


sri 

1579 E. K. Gloss, S^ensePs Sheph, Cal. Oct. 21 This 
place seemeth to conspyre with Plato. 11x6x9 Fotherby 
Atheom. ii. i. § g (1622) 197 The Apostle .. doth fully con- 
spire and agree with the Prophet. 1699 Bentley Phal. 
iii. 85 All these Accounts, conspiring so together, make it 
certain. 1723 Pope Let. to Digly 10 Oct., I conspire in 
your sentiments . . ^vish_for your company. X737 Whiston 
Josephug Antig. Diss. i, Josephus . . conspires in his testi- 
mony with what is written in the Gospels, 
t o. trans. To unite in producing ; to concur to. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vii. x. (1614) 702 Their blacke 
skinnes, white eyes, and cauterised ma[r]kes seem to conspire 
a dreadfull and gastly deformitie in their faces. _ 1650 
Baxter Saintd R. i. vii. (1662) X04 All things.. with us 
conspire the high praises of our great Deliverer. x66g W, 
Simpson Hydtol.^ Chym. 114 Ail which conspire the restitu- 
tion of the integrity of health. 

II 6. It occurs with some reference to the ety- 
mological sense 'breathe or Mow together', though 
scarcely as an independent meaning. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 23 Saule ys my name, .whych 
conspyreth the dyscyplys with thretes and menaces [cf. 
Acts ix. 1]. x86x Temple & Trevor Tannhauser 74 The 
buffeting gu.sts. .conspire Conflicting breaths. 

Conspired (k^nspoioud),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
a. Planned in concert, concerted, 'b b. Leagued 
together, confederated {obs.'). 

1436 Pol. Poems (i8s9)_1I. 148 Thurgh conspired tresoun. 
xs6x T. Norton Calvitis Inst. Pref.j By no conspired 
agreement. x6x8 Bolton Florus i. xviL 50 So many, and 
so mighty conspired Nations. 

t ConsjpiTenient. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] The action of/5onspiring ; a conspiracy. 
1393 Gower Conf. I, 2x6 Suche a false conspirement 
. .God wolde not it were vnknowe. 

Conspirer (kpnspaioToi). Also 6 -our. [In 
i6th c. conspirour, a. AF. conspirour=OY . con- 
spireur, f. conspirer (having the same form as if 
directly descended from L. conspirdtor-em).'\ One 
who conspires, a conspirator. 

*539 Taverner Gard. Wysed. i. eg b, A conspirour of my 
death and a traitour. x6o5 Shahs. Macb. iv. i. gi Take no 
care: Who chafes, who frets, or where Conspireis are. 1678 
RoAb. Ballads yi. 129 All Conspirers who seek to dethrone 
A King from his light. 

Conspiring^ (kpaspoia-rig), vbl. sb. [f. Conspibb 
+ -IKG fj 'The action of the vb. Conspike ; plot- 
tihg, conspiracy ; concurrence, co-operation. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin’s lust. iv. xiii. (1634) 6** What?. . 
doe wee thinke that hee pralseth a conspinng, wheieby a 
few men being bound together, are severed from the whole 
body of the Church ? xosx Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc, v, § 6. 79 
The conspiring of many wills to the same end. x86a Sir f. 
B. Burke V/clss, Families Ser. in. 322 The King . . met 
those conspirings with demonstrations of equal energy, 

Conspi'ring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ikg 2 .] 
That conspires ; plotting, acting in concert, etc, 
XS76 Fleming Panopl, Epist, 148 The conspiring voyce of 
the people. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. cix, 5(our con- 
spiring minds exactly agiee, 2730-6 Bailly (folio), Cott- 
spiring Posuers tin Mechanicks) are all such as act in direc- 
tion not opposite to one another. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. 
Sore Throat 57 What a multitude of con.wiring Causes ! 
1832 Austin Jstrispr. (1870} I. vL 228 The conspiring 
sovereigns who form the Holy Alliance. 
Conspi'ringly, [f. prec. + -LY2.] in a 
conspiring manner ; by secret plot ; in concert. 

X64S Milton Tctrach. (XS51) 234 Either violently without 
mutuall consent . . or conspiringiy by plot of lust. 167S 
Cudworth Iniell, Syst. j. ill. § 37. 164 All things are ordered 
together conspiringiy into one. 

!1 Con spirito, A/r«.,with spirit ; see Con prep. 
t Conspissate, V. Obs. [f. L. consptssdt-, 
ppl. stem, f. con- + spissdre to thicken.] trans. To 
thicken, make dense, condense. 

X647 H. More Song 0/ Soul u. App. xiv, And that which 
doth conspissate active is. x68x — xn Glanvills Saddne. 45 
Samuel by this having sufficiently conspissated his vehicle 
and fitted it to Sauls sight. 

t Conspissa'tion. Obs. [ad .L. conspissaiion- 
eni, n. of action : see prec.] Thickening ; condens- 
ation. 

X47X Ripley Comp, A fch. ix. in Ashm. (1652) 176 By naturall 
conspysacyon Oftnyngs dysseveryd, a dewredyntegracyon. 
x6|;7 H. More Song of Soul 11. App. xiii, For body's but 
this spirit, fixt, grosse by conspissation. 2694 BuRTiipcGE 
Reason 230 The Cold of the Night . . does much contribute 
to the Conspissation of the Spirits Vehicle. 

t Oonspuated, pa, pple. Obs.-'> 

2623 CocKERAM, Conspnated, bespotted. 

Gouspue (kpnspiw*), v. nonce-wd. [ad. L. 
conspuSre to spit upon, bespit, f, con- + spuere to 
spit.] trans. To spit upon (in contempt). 

1890 Sat. Rm. 27 Sept. 376A The only thing criticism 
has to do with the Shakspeare-Bacon craze is to conspue it. 

t CoxLSpnrcate, a. Obs. [ad. L. conspurcat-us 
pa. pple. : see next.] Defiled, polluted. 

2563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (2596) X48;^a, I am so sinfuil and 
so conspurcatewith many grieuoassinneR. 16x9 W. Sclater 
Expos. I Thess, (1630) 313 Neuer saw the Sunne a people 
more conspurcate with lust. 

t Conspurcatef Obs. [f. L. conspurcat-, 
ppl. stem of conspuredre to defile, pollute, f. con- 
+ spurcdre to befoul, f. spurcus unclean, dirty, 
foul.] trans. To defile, befoul, pollute, {lit. and Jig.) 

x6oo Abf. Abbot Exp, Jonah 340 When the Schoolmen 
had conspurcated and abused true Divinity with their fllthi- 
ness, 1657 Tomlinson Reuon’s DUp. 610 Its materials., 
should be securely reposed, that Flyes may not conspurcate 


them. x66g Gale Crt. Gentiles 1 111. v. 64 A certain ves- 
tigium . . albeit greatly conspurcated or obliterated. 

t Conspnrca'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
f. L. conspuredre ; see prec.] Defilement, pollution. 

1616 Bullokar, Conspurcation, a deiiling, or making 
foule. a 2656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 162 For so odious 
a conspurcation of our holy profession. 

•b Consputa’tor. Obs.~° [n. of action in L. 
form from consputdre : see next] ‘ He that spits 
upon others ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Gonspa”te, v. Obs. rare. [iad. L. conspfd-, 
ppl. stem of consptiere (see Conspue), whence the 
freq. consputdre^ trans.To spit upon (in contempt). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531)205 Chrystwas abgecte, 
illuded and cqnsputed. 

Constabrlity. nonce-wd, [ad. F. connesiahiliti 
(in the oiiginal) : cf. Constable.] The office of 
constable ; constableship. 

27x9 OzELL tr. Misson’s Mem. 128 The King still creates 
a Constable for the_ Ceremony of the Coronation ; but his 
Constability ceases immediately after the Ceremony is over. 

ConstaTile [ko'nstab’l, kp’n-). Fotms: 30tme- 
stable, 4-6 oouestable, 4-7 cunstable, 5 conne- 
stable, coxifitabyle, -bylle, -biU, cunstabylle, 
konstabsl, 5-6 constabulle, cunstabulle, 6 
oonuestabul, connistable, 7 conistable, 3- 
oonstable. [ME., a. OF. cunestable, conestable 
(mod.F. conne'table — Tr. conestable, Sp, condestable, 
Pg. condestavel. It. conestabile), repr. late L. comes 
stabuli count or officer of the stable, marshal (in 
the Theodosian Code a.d, 438, Gregory of Tours 
575), corresponding to the earlier tribunus stabuli 
(Ammianus), whence later comesta-, cotiestabulus ; 
Skeat quotes from a document under dale 807, 

' comes stabuli quem corrupte cmestabulum appel- 
lamus*. Other med.L. forms were coniestabilis, 
conestabilis, etc. : see Du Cange. The early de- 
velopment of the sense, whereby the comes stabuli, 
from being the head groom of the stable, became 
the principal officer of the household of the 
Frankish kings, and of the great feudatories, and 
the field-marshal or commander-general of the 
army, had taken place before the word came into 
English ; the development was parallel to that of 
marshal. The earlier English uses were simply 
taken over from French.] 

1 . gm. The chief officer of the household, court, 
administration, or military forces of a ruler. 

a X240 Sawles Wards in Cott. Ham, 247 Wit J>e husbondc 
odes cunestable cleopeS warschipe forS ant makid hire 
urewart. ^1320 Sir Tristr. 2169 Now ha)i ysoude her 
willej^Trlstrem constable is heije. 1375 Barbour Bruce yi. 
901 Ethiocles Bad his constabill vith hym ta Fifty weilt 
Armyt, and forouth ga To melt thedeus in the way. e 1380 
Sir Fertimb. 4445 Ije Amyral hadde y-loued hym long . . 
Constable he mad him of ys lond. 1393 Langl. P. PlC, 
IV. 256 Sholde neuere conscience be my constable, Were ich 
a kyng ycoroned. c 2430 Lydg. Bochas i. viii. (xS44) 25 a, 
ZiEara..Of king Jabin, called the great constable Of his 
boost, leader, and gouernoure. 1^5 Caxton Chas, Gt. 
(1880) 167 And the sayd paynym was conestable of al the 
londes of thadmyral, 

2 . spec. a. Constable of Prance 1 the principal 
officer of the household of the early French kings, 
who ultimately rose to be commander-in-chief of 
the army in the absence of the monarch ; he was 
the supreme judge of military offences and of 
questions of chivalry, and had the regulation of all 
matters connected with tilts, tournaments, trials by 
combat, etc. 

The office was abolished in 2627 ; the title was revived by 
Napoleon I, but discontinued on his overthrow. An officer 
bearing the name of constable existed also in the house- 
holds of the great feudal lords of France. 

*475 Ph. Noblesse (i85o) 22 The erle of Eu, connestable of 
Fraunce . . and others knightes and squiers were take pri- 
soneris. 1489 Caxton Fayies of A. 1. vii. 15 Whome we 
call now in fraunce conestable. 1599 Shaks. Hat. V, iii. 
vii. 135. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 25 Constable Mont- 
morency, so much celebrated for his heroic valour. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc x. 33 One day, Perhaps the Con- 
stable of France may learn He wrong'd Du Chastel. 1875 
Maine Hist. Inst, v, 139 The Constables of France re- 
peatedly shook or saved the French throne. 

b. Constable of England, Lord High Constable : 
one of the chief functionaries in the English royal 
household, with duties and powers similar to those 
of the same officer in France. 

Together with the Earl Marshal, he was the judge of the 
Court of Chivalry, and in early times his powers of juris- 
diction were extensive. The office, which nad been made 
merely titular a few years before, was forfeited by Edward 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, in 1522; since which time 
the title has been granted only temporarily for particular 
occasions, esp. the sovereign's coronation. Thus the Duke 
of Wellington was Lord High Constable at the coronation 
of Queen victoria 

[1384 Act 8 Rich. II, c. 5 Quod diversa placita. .trahuntur 
jam de novo coram Constabulario et Marescallo.] 2520 
Chron. Eng. vii. 256/1 He was arested by the Vycounte 
Beaumont the Constable of Englande. 1538 Starkey 
England ii. ii. (2872) 282 Our old aunceturys , . ordeynyd a 
Connestabul of Englond, to conturpayse the authoryte of 
the prynce. 1623 Shaks. Hen, VIII, 11. i. 202 When I came 
hither, I was Lord High Constable, and Duke of Bucking- 
ham: now, poore Edward Bohun. 1700 Tyrrell Hist, 
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CONSTABLE. 

£/ie‘. II. 89a The Earl of Chester (as Lord High ConsUble) 
carried the Sword of St. Edward, called Curteine, before 
the Kiag. i8ao Scott Ivan/toe aJiv. xMg H. CJox Instii, 
HI. iv. ^3 The Citable— Constabnlarius Regis or Con- 
stahttlarius Anglue — seems to have been . . (next the king) 
the supreme commander of the army. 

c. Cojtstable of Scotland : a cUcf officer in the 
Scottish royal household, haring powers of juris- 
diction in respect of all transgressions committed 
within four miles of the Icing’s peison, the parlia- 
ment or privy council. (The hereditary title is 
still in existence.) 

1596 Halbymple tr. Leslie's Hui. Scot. 1. (1885) 127 Quha 
U..ouir the hingis court topunise oilenderis, Conmstable, 
we caL 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43 ^ s All heretable con- 
stabularies other than the ofBce of nigh constable of Scot- 
land. xS8i J. Russell Haigs iL 29 This De Momlle is 
therein designed Constable of Scotland. x886 Whiia&er^s 
Abnanack (Scotland), Officers of State: Royal Household, 
Hereditary High Constable, Earl of ErrolL 

d. The title of dignitaries in other countries. 

c 1350 lyUl. Palenie 3842 pan was per a kud knijt be 
cunstables sane of spayne, come wel pre dmes bi-fore pe 
king for to help. 17x8 Berkeley Tour in /fa/y \Vks. 1871 
IV. 594 Marino, a pretty clean village, belonging to the 
Constable Colonna. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 509 
Velasco, the constable of Castile and governor of hlilan. 
1837 Penny CycU VII, 337/2 Vittoria Colonna. .was the 
daughter of Fahrizio Colonna, Great Constable of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

3 . The governor or warden of a royal fortress or 
castle. (Still the official title of the governors of 
some royal castles in England.) 

[xax5 Plafna Carta § so Nullus constabnlarius distringat 
aliquem nulitem. ad dandum denarios pro custodia castri, 
si, etc.] 1897 R. Glouc. 11724) 565 Of castelofKeningwurpe 
wardeins per were, Sir William de la Cowe, pat constable 
was pere. c 1300 HtKvlok 2366 Hwan he hauede of al pe 
lond pe casteles alte in his bond. And conestables don per- 
inne. X375 Barbour Br«cevm.soy. 1480 Caxton Citron. 
Eng, ccix 191 They token hir way toward Bristowe and ther 
the kyng. .made sir hush the spencer the fader as conestable 
and keper of the cast^ 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Htb. xv. 
(1821) ^7 The Constable sued fora Protection and rendered 
the Ciastle to Captaine Flower. xS^x WhiteUcer's Alnuaiack 
92 Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle. Ibtd. 234 
London— (Constable of the Tower. 

fig. c X3M Cast. Lane 910 per pe castel is faste and stable 
And Charile is constable. 1363 Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 16 pe 
Constable of the (^std pat kepep hem alle Is a wys knuit 
wip alle, Sire Inwit he hette, 1393 Ibid. C. xxiii. 214. 

4 < A military officer. 

CX300 AT. Aits. 4329 Alisaundre hath, saun faile, Y-cIepid 
to him ten constables. X490 Caxton Eneydos k. (xSgo) 
j6o/i Eneas.. called to hym Menesteus and Saiestum, that 
were connestahles of his folke, and of the bataylles. 2370 
Levins Manip. 2/5 A constable, consiabularhts, Ethnarca. 
1851 Scott Ct. Raht. vii. My countryman, Whitikind, 
bemg a constable of our bands. 

6. An officer of the peace. (See Sir J. Stephen 
Hist. Crim, Law, I. vii. 194-300,) a. generally. 

[X36S Langl. P. Pi, A. ii. 173 Pe kyng..Comaunde pe 
Constable [n. r. a Cunstable, B. 11, 198 a constable, C. iii, 
3X0 a constable] pat Com at pe furste To a-Tache pe Tray- 
tours for eny Tresour. 1455 Sc. Act 'Jos. 11 (1597) § 60 
Puir commouncs ar greattui^e injured and oppressed be 
the Kingis Schirefies, Constables, and their ministers in 
time of Faiies.] 2597 Shaks. s Hen. IV, v. iv. 4 The 
Constables haue ^deliuei^d her ouer to mee: and shee 
shall haue Whipping cheeie enough, I warrant her. x6ax 
Elsimg Debates Ho. Lords App, (Csimden) X43 They went 
and fetched a cunstable and searched all her howse. 2707 
G. Mieoe State Gt. Brit. i. 481 The common Officers ap- 
pointed to seize won Malefactors are those we call Con- 
stables. x8o6 A, Duncan Helsou's Enn. 26 Special, petty, 
and other constables.. were on duty. 2875 Jouett Plato 
(ed. 3) 1. 133 He is dragged away or put out by the con- 
stables at the command of the prytanes. x^ G. J. Symons 
in Times 20 Dec. 5/6 Stories of pre-police days and of 
sleeping constables finding themselves on the pavement im- 
prisoned in their own box. 

b. Hig/t Comtdle : an officer of a hundred or 
other large administrative district, appointed to act 
as conservator of the peace within his district, and 
to perform various otherduties. (Abolishedin 1869.) 

The office seems to have been originally established for 
military purposes, to raise the military force of the hundred 
in case of war or civil commotion ; the duties attached to 
the office became in the course of time more of an adminis- 
trative character. 

laSg Act 13 Edso.I, Stat. Wynton c. 6 E en chesenn hun- 
dred e fraunchise seyent eleus deus Conestables, a fere la 
veue dra armw]. 2543 Act 34-35 Hcu. VIII, c. 26 (Wales) 
The said Justices of the Feace^ .shall appoint and name in 
eueiy hundred . . two substantial! gentlemen, or yeomen to 
be chiefe Constables of the hundred whetin they inhabite, 
which two constables of euery hundred shall haue a speciall 


hymsuche nomber of petit constables and others as to his 
discression sholde seme mete. 2715 Acts Geo. I, in Land. 
Gas. No. 5348/4 High or Petty Constable, or other Peace 
Officer. 1827 4" 8 Geo, IV, c. 31 § 7 (Schedule) Form 

of Notice to the Hiw Constable of a Hundred or other like 
District, or to the Peace Officer of a County of a City or 
Town. 1844 Act 748 Viet. c. 33 An Act for . . relieving 
High Constables from attendance at Quarter Sessions in 
certain cases, 2846 MiGulloch Brit. Empire (1854) II. 
333 Papists were ..prohibited from being nigh or petty 
constables. 2869 Act 32 4- 33 Viet, c, 47 An Act to pro- 
vide for the discharge of the duties heretofore performed 
by High Constables, and for the abolition of such office, 
Ibid. § 8 This Act may be cited as the High Constables 
Act, 2869, 
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c. Petty or Parish Constable : an officer of a 
parish or township appointed to act as conservator 
of the peace and to perform a number of public 
administrative duties in his district. (Abolished, 
exc. as incorporated in the County Police system, 
in 187a.) 

[2328 Act 2 Edw. Ill, c. 3 Mmre & Baillifs des Citees & 
Burghs deiziz meismes les Citees Sc Burghs, Burghaldres, 
conestables, & gardeins de la pees deinz lour gardes, eint 
poair affaire execudon de cest.acord,] 247a Presenilis, of 
yurUsia. Surtees i Use. (1890)23 W‘ the constabylle William 
Baker. 2556 Chron, Gr. FVVamCamden) 66 Grett bonfyeres 
with grett chere at every cunstabulles dore in every parich 
thoTTOwe alle London, a 2626 Bacon A/azr. ^ Uses Couu 
Law 8 The Lord of the hundred couit js to appoint in 
every village, a petty constable with a tithing-man to attend 
in ms absence. 2736 Berkeley Discourse Wks. III. 430 
From the supreme executor of the law down to a petty 
constable. 2765 BLACitsTONc Comnt. (2793) 439 These petty 
constables have two offic^ unit^ in them ( the one antient, 
the other modern. Their antient office is that of head- 
borough, tithing-man, or borsholder..who are as antient as 
the time of king Alfred : their more modern office is that of 
constable mermy ; which was appointed so lately as the 
reign of Edward III, in order to assist the high constable. 
1857 Toolm. Smith Parish 55 The position of principal 
Parish Officer, in which character the Constable was sum- 
moner, has long been filled by the churchwardens. 2858 
Fkoude Hist. Eng. III. xvL 409 The parish constables 
were necessarily inefficient as a police. 287a Act 33 ^ 36 
Viet. c. 92 An Act to render unnecessary the general Ap- 
pointment of Parish Constables. Whereas the establishment 
of an effident police in the counties of England and Wales 
has rendered the general appointment of parish constables 
unnecessary, etc. 

d. Now, esf., a folice constable, a member of 
the constabulary or police force, a policeman. 
Chief Constable', the officer at the head of the police 
force of a county or equivalent district. 

011836 Penny CycL XIII. 25 (Irish Constabulary) 10 resi- 
dent magistrates, 255 chief constables of the first, and 50 of 
the second class, 1232 constables, 6233 subconstables, and 

277 horse of the constabulaiy force. 2839 Act 2 ^ 3 Viet. 
c. 93 An Act for the Establishment of County and District 
Constables. Ibid. § 6 Subject to Approval. . the Chief Con- 
stable shall appoint the other Constables to be appointed 
for the County, and a Superintendent to be at the Head of 
the Constables in each Division of the County. Ibid. c. 95 
§ 5 A Police Force for the whole of the Borough, .to act os 
Constables for preserving the Peace. 2885 Spectator 3 Oct. 
Suppl., The very word police . did not become common 
until late in the lilst century, and ' the Police ’ as an equiva- 
lent for the body of constables, is much more modern. 

e. Sfeiial Constable : a person sworn in by the 
Justices of the Peace to act as constable on special 
occasions when it is apprehended that the force of 
regular constables will prove insufficient to preserve 
the peace, 

180X Act 42 Geo. Ill, c. 78. x8o6 [see a.]. 2832 Act 
1^2 Win. Ill, c. 41 An Act for amending the Laws rela- 
tive to the Appointment of Special Constables, and for the 
better Freseriation of the Peace. 

f. In the Channel Islands, the elected chief 
officer of a parish ; in Jersey he is its rMresentalive 
in the States, a magistrate, eta ; in Guernsey his 
duties are now more restricted. 

2652 Warburton Guernsey (1822) 62 The Constables . . 
Their office is to keep the peace. 2694 Fallc Jersey ii. 65 
The Constable oj the Parish where the Perambulation is to 
be, takes with him 22 of the Principal Men of his Parish, 
and meets the Judge attended by 3 or more of the Juiats 
on Horseback. x86a Ansteq Channel Isl, iv. xxiii. (ed. 2) 
521 (Jeisey) Each parish .. elects one constable who repre- 
sents his parish in the States. 2873 J. Lewis Census 1872 
203 (Jeisey) The constables are the prmcipal magistrates in 
each parish. 

g. attrib. 

x8og R. LANcroRD Tnir, Trade 131 Constable hire, a per- 
son's wages for attending a ship till unloaded, to prevent theft. 
6. Phr. To otctrwt tiu constable ; a. to run away 
from a constable (or the law and its officers) ; also 
to run the constable. 

x6oo Kemp Nine Dates Wond. 25, I far’d like one that 
had escaped the stockes, and tridi!* the use of his legs to 
out-run the Constable. 2873 Miss Broughton Nancy II. 

278 Rich 1 poor Huntley J. .why, he was obliged to run the 
constable two years ago. 

b. To go at too great a pace ; to go too far ; 
to overstep all bounds of moderation. 

*631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 167 If the Gentleman be 
piedominant, his running Nagge will out run the Constable, 
a 1654 Selden Table-t., Money, In all times the Princes in 
England have done something illegal, to get money. But 
then came a Parliament, and so things were quiet for a 
while ; afterwards there was another trick found out to get 
money, and . . another Parliament was called to set all 
right, etc. But now they have so out-run the (Constable, 
uiat, etc. 1663 Butler Hud, l hi. 1368 (juotb Hudibras, 
Fnend Ralph, thou hast Out-run the Constable at last. 

o. To spend more money than one has ; to run 
into debt ; also to overrun the constable. 

a 2700 B. E. Dtct,^ Cant. Crew, Out-rmi the Constable, 
to spend more than is Got, os Run out of an Estate. 2748 
Smollltt Rod, Rand, xxiii, 'Harkee, my girl, how far 
have you overrun the constable?* I told him that the 
debt amounted to eleven pounds, besides the expence of 
the writ 2^ [Anstey] Bath Guide vii. Poor man I at 
th election he threw t’ other day. All his victuals, and 
liquor, and money away ; And some people think with such 
haste he began, That soon he the const^le greatly outran. 
2850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxix. 292 ‘ He has outrun the 
constable ,his expenses have outrun his means. 


OONSTABULABY. 

't Coustablery. Obs. [a. OF. conestablerie, 
f. conestable (cf. med.L. constabuldria') ; see -bey.] 

1 . The office of a constable ; constableship. 

CX400 Rout, Rose 4228 Thanne Drede hadde in hir baillie 

The kepyng of the conestablere [F. cannestailiel Toward 
the north. CX450 Merlin xxi. 373 Gawein..ye will take 
the Constabilrie of myii housolde. 2494 Fabvan Chron. 
VIL647 TheconstableryofFraunce. vb/ya Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 48 Holden of the constablery of the same castel. 

2 The district under a constable ; a constable- 
wick. 

x6xo N. Riding Rec. Soc. I. 201 John Harland, living 
within the constsiblery of Spaunton. x6go Royal Proclam. 
in Land. Gan. No. 2568/2 In Their seveial Parishes, 
Hamlets, Constableries, and Divisions respectively. 276a 
tr. Biischinfs Syst. Geog. III. 4x7 East Lothian, or the 
constablery of Haddington. 

Constableship (ksmstab’lijip). [f.CoNsiABLE 
■f -SHIP.] The office of constable. 

2464 Maim. ^ Hoitseh. Exp. 184, I bowete of Roberd 
Bernard the konstabelschepe of Bramborow. 2495 Act 
II Hen. VII, c. 33 § 22 The office of Constablisshippe of the 
Castell of Ludlowe 2579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulp C j, He is 
not trusted with a iustiship of peace or petie constableship. 
x6xa Sir R. Dudley in Pbr/ese. Papers ■] note, I have onely 
reserved the conistableshijppe of the castle. x668 Fefys 
Corr 283 Prince Rupert invested in the Constableship of 
Windsor Castle. 1878 Simfson Sch. Shahs, 1. 57 The con- 
stableship of the Castle of Femes . . had been granted on a 
long lease to Sir Nicholas Heron. 

Constabless (kzi'nstables). [a. OF. conestab- 
lesse, {. conestable : see -ESS.] A female constable ; 
the wife of a constable : also a foreign title. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 441 Dame Hermegyld, 
the constables of the place, c 1430 Pilgr, LyfManhode u. 
civ. (1869) 123, I am ladi and condyeresse, cheuentaj-n, and 
constablesse, of alle stoures in cheuachyes ther as baners 
ben displayed. 1670 A pel. Maria Manchini title-p., Madam 
Maria Manchini, Constabless of Colonna. 2832 Sot. Life 
Eng, It France 232 Mary Mancini, the Constabless Colonna, 
the admired of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Constablewich (kv nstab’lwik). [f. CoK- 

BTABLE + -WICK ] 

f 1 . The office or jurisdiction of a constable (in 
the eailier sense). Obs. rare. 

a x6x8 Ralfigh in Gutch ColL Cur. 1. 70 G. de la Mare. . 
had by inheritance the constablewick of the abby cf Peter- 
borow. 

2 . The district under the charge of a (petty) 
constable, arch. 

2678 Hale Hist. Placit. Cor, 1, (T,\ If directed to the 
constable of D. he is not bound to execute the warrant out 
of the precincts of his constablewick. 1764 Burn Poi^ 
Laws 191 The petty constables visit weekly the houses in 
their respective constablewick-s. i8<fo De la Pryme's 
Diary (Surtees) 255 note. The village of Cleethoipe, though 
a separate constablewick, is a hamlet to the. .parish of Clee. 
1873 Act 36 ^ 37 Viet, c. 71 § 36 The same poivers and privi- 
le»5. .as A constable, .has. .in bis constablewick. 

Co'nstahling, vb!. sh. [as if f. a vb. cottstable.'] 
Acting as a constable. 

2844 Carlyle Mtsc. ,(2872) VII. 61 He seems to do his 
constabling in a really judicious manner. 

Coustabular (kpnstse'bitrlai), a. rare. [f. 
med.L. constabul-tis + -ae.] Of or belonging to a 
constable. 

1880 Blackmore Mary Anerley III. xii 178 Driven, by 
the heroic view of circumstances, to rush into constabular 
embrace. 

Constabulary (kpnstse'bhllari), sb. [ad. med. 
L. constabuldria, t. constabul-us \ see -aey.] 

1 1 . The office of a constable ; constableship. 

2587 Sc, Acts '}as, VI (1597) 83 b. Constabularies, and 
Baillieries of our proper lands and Castelles, 1746-7 Act 
20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 2 All heretable constabularies, other than 
the office of high constable of Scotland, 

2 . A district imder a constable; a constable- 
wick. 

X63X Star Chamb. (Camden) 68 One Francis Bridge, 
being Constable of Walson. .was present, this being within 
his constabulaw. 1791 Mackintosh Vind. Gall. Wks. 
1846^ 111. 20 The constituent assemblies of the several 

E rovinces, bailliages, and constabularies of the (Yrench] 
ingdom. 28x3 N. Carlisle Topog. Diet. Scot. II. (Had- 
dington), It continued a Constabulary at the Restoration. 

3 . The organized body of constables or peace 
officers of a country or specified district. 

1837 Dickens Pirhw. xxiv, The day-.scholars. .had hooted 
the beadle, and pelted the constabulary. 2840 Penny Cycl, 
XVIII. 533/1 To correct the various evils incident to the 
constitution of the present rural constabulaiy, the magp- 
strates of Chesliire, in 1829. .obtained an Act which author- 
ized them to appoint and direct a paid constabulary. _ 2874 
Morlf-y Compromise (1886) 38 Those who- .would_ maintain 
churches on the same princ^le on which they maintain the 
county constabulary. 

Constabulary (k^nstte’bit^lari), a. [ad. med. 
L. constabuldrius, f. constabulus ; see prec.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to petty constables or to police 
officers ; belonging to the official organization for 
the preservation of public peace and order, especi- 
ally that established in the counties of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland in the course of the 19th c. 

2824 Ann. Reg. 26 The constabulary bill has been found 
to be a very beneficial measure. 1825 Ibid. 44* The esta- 
blishment of the police and constabulary force. 1837 In- 
struct. R. Comin.\a. Penny Cycl. XVIII. 336/1 To inquire 
into the best means of establishing an efficient constabulary 
force in the counties of England and Wales. 1857 Toulm. 
Smith Parish xjg It has been stated that the County Con- 
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stabulary Acts do not supersede, though the^ cannot but 
materially affect, the system of parish constables. x88g 
S^eciaior s6 Oct., A delegated constabulary duty he had 
from the Sheriff of the county. 

2. Of the nature or function of constables. 

1856 Kame Arct. ExpL I. xxviii. 367 Nor did their con- 
stabulary guardians. 01864 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks, 
(1879) II. 163 A system of constabulary ethics. 

t Consta'bulatory, sd. and a. Obs. [f. med. 
L. constabtUat-us the office of a constable + -out.] 

A. sb. ? =CONSTABLEET. 

a 1715 Burnet Own Time II. 518 A great deal was said 
. .upon the point of jurisdiction and of the Exemption of a 
Constabulatory. 

B. adj. = CONSTABULABT a, 

1830 T. Wilson in Blachw. Mag. XXVII. 539 A strong 
Constabulatory Foice will keep the Ring. 

t Constance. Obs. Also -auuce. [a. F. con- 
stance Ci 4 th c. in Littr^ ; = Pr., Sp. constancia, It. 
costanza), ad. L. constantia, n. of quality f. con- 
stant-em Constant ; see -ance.] 

1. Steadfastness, firmness, resolution faithfulness, 
fidelity; = Constancy i, 2 . 

1340 Aye»b. 167 pe vifte stape of ^ise uirtu is ycleped con- 
stance. .pet make ); pe herte strang. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's 
T. 612 Whan this marquys say The Constance of his wyf. 
1490 Caxton How to die 4 The conslauiice and stedefast- 
nesse of the fayth. 1531 Elyot Gop. hi. xix. heading. Of 
Constance or Stabilitie . . Constance bathe equali prayse with 
iustyce. 1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. i, If what we caii 
Constance, Within a heart hath long time residence. 

b. Stability. 

1509 Barclay Shy^ Polys (1570) 224 In all thinges that to 
men appertayne Is no Constance. .Nor sure degree or stable 
permanence. 

2. Persistence, perseverance ; = Constancy 3 b. 

<’‘*533 Berners Gold Bk. If. Aurel. (1546) Cviijb, 

To peiseuer therin, they ueuer lacke constaunce. 1 1630 
Jackson Creed iv. vii. Wks. III. 99 Constance and confi- 
dence in prosecuting the means that lead us to it. 1659 B. 
Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 231 Continued the war . . with 
so great Constance, prosperity, and glory. 

Constancy (kp'nstansi). [ad. L. constantia \ 
see prec. and -ancy.] The quality of being con- 
stant. 

1. The stale or quality of being unmoved in 
mind ; steadfastness, firmness, endurance, fortitude. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) rid Constancy is y“ 
vertue wherby man or woman holdeth hole, and is not 
broken by impacyency. 1533 Eden Treat. News hut, Ep. 
to Edr. (Arb.; 9, I woulde wishe all men to be of such 
corage and constancie in these affayres. 1623 Meoe in 
Ellis Otig.Leti. 1. 291. III. isgJThank God for the Princes 
constancie in Religion. 1709 Pope Lett, 17 July, I stood 
resign'd with a stoical constancy to enduie the woist of 
evils. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Race Wks. II ao They 
have maintained constancy and self-equality for many ages. 
+b. Determination, resolution ^0 do a thing). 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 986 Encieased his con- 
stancie to avoid a most ceitaine death. _ 1643 R. Baillie 
Lett, 4 yrnls. (1841) II, 80 The constancie of most of them 
to doe the Queen better service at London. 

2. Steadfastness of attachment to a person or 
cause; faithfulness, fidelity. 

1548 Hall Chron, 193 b, What for the confidence that he 
had in her perfyte constancy.. he determined .. to marye 
with her. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 161 While thou liu’st, 
deare Kate, take a fellow of plaine and vneoyned Con- 
stancie. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1739) I. i. 2 The Ground of 
their Constancy and Adherence to Christ. 01839 Praeo 
Poems (1864) II. 438 And talks right well of constancy and 
truth. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6. 333 A constancy of 
frmndship which won him a host of devoted adherents. 

8 . The quality of being invariable (see Constant 
a. 4 - 6 ) ; nniformity, unchangingness, regularity. 

0 1600 Hooker (J.), The laws of God . . of a different con- 
stitution from the former, in respect of the one's constancy, 
and the mutabili^ of the other. _ 0 16x9 'Fothwbv Aiheoin. 
II. xi. g a (1622) 311 The admirable order and incredible 
constancie of the Heauens. 1794 Sullivan Piew Hat. I. 
506 The polar wind blows with equal constancy in both the 
fngid zones. 1830 Herschel Stt/d. Nat, Phil. 239 The 
important fact of the constancy of the angles at which their 
faces meet. 1835 Brewster Newton II, xxv. 363 The 
constancy of temperatuie in the phenomena of fusion and 
ebullition. 

+ b. Persistence, perseverance. Obs. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in, ii. 2 If you will now vnile in 
your Complaints, And force them with a Constancy. 

4. (with a) Something permanent, a permanency. 
Por a constancy : as a permanent arrangement. 

1710 Steele TatUr No. 208 r e The Person most agree- 
able to a_ Man for a Constancy. 1749 Chesterf, Lett. 
26 Dec,, Six, or at most seven hours sleep is, for a constancy, 
M much as you or anybody can want, c 1730 W. Stroud 
Mem. sa A Chariot, which I hired for a Constancy, or at 
for the chiefest Part of. .seven weeks. 1888 Scotsman 
8 Feb. 10/6 Advt., A constancy and liberal wages for a good 
workman. 

+ 6 . Certainty, Obs. 

*385 Wills ^ Inv. N. C. (1833) 213 , 1 • • knowing the con- 
stantie of Death and y“ vnconstantie of the houre and time, 
fsgo Shaks. Mids. If. v. i. 26 More witnesseth than fancies 
r^ges, And growes to something of great constancie [But 
ochmidt understands it as consistency ’ : see next], 

to. Physical firmness, solidity ; = Consistence. 

1794 Sullivan Vieiu Nat. II. 212 In passing from its liquid 
state to Its concretion, to its constancy and firmness. 
Constant (k^i-nstant), a. {sb.) [a. F. constant 
(14th c. in Littrd), ad. L. constdns, constant-em 
standing firm, firm, immovable, stable, etc., pres. 


pple. (also used as adj.) of constdre to stand to- 
gether, stand firm, etc., f. con- + stare to stand.] 

A. adj, 

1 . Standing firm in mind or purpose ; steadfast, 
unmoved, resolute. In later use, with a descrip- 
tive sb., as martyr, student, etc., or with mind. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk’s T. 991 She ay sad and constant as 
a wal, Continuynge euere hire Innocence oueral. 1483 
Caxton Cato Aviij, He ought to be vertuous constant and 
stedfast. 1633-60 Stanley Hist. Pktlos. (1701) 3/2 These 
things ..which thus disorder even thee a most constant 
person. 1671 Milton Samsm 848 The best-resolved of 
men. The constantest. 

136a {title'', Certayn Godly Sermons made upon the Lords 
Prayer, preached by the Righte Reuerende Father and 
constant Martyr of Christ, Master Hughe Latimer. 1614 
Bp. Hall Medit. 4 Vowes in. § 78 The constant suffrings 
of ancient martyrs. 1667 Milton P. L. v 902 Nor number, 
nor example with him wrought To swerve from truth, or 
change his constant mind. 1669 Penn No Cross i. v. $ 5 
Stephen, that bold and constant Martyr of Jesus. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vin. xviii. Which mi^t have affected 
a more constant mmd than that of Mi. Partridge. 1839 
Sat. Rev. Vlll. 726 The most constant enemy of their revo- 
lutionary. .principles. 

f b. Const, lo do something. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. i. iv. 13 Piudent and constaunt for to 
doo weel and prouffyt. X333C0VEROALE i C/tri7».xxix[xxviii]. 
7 Yf he be constant lo do after my commaundementes. 1602 
Marston Ant. 4 Mel. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 26 O no, thart too 
constant to afflict my heart. 

2 . Steadfast in attachment to a person or cause ; 
faithful, true {to). 

ci4a5 Wyntoun Crvtt. ix. xxvi. 63 He wes a constant 
Catholike, All Lollard he hatyt and Heretike. 1599 Shaks. 
Milch Ado II. iii. 67 Men were deceiuers euer. .Toone thing 
constant neuer. 1606 WiN Begmlde in Hazl. Dodsley 13 C 
315 And 1 as constant as Penelope, c 1663 Mrs. Hutchin- 
son Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 29 Faithful and constant 
to his friends. 1702 Pope Jaai. 4 May 41 Tho’ fortune 
change, his con.stant spouse remains. x88jt Lowell Democr. 
93 Surely there are no fiiends so constant as the poets. 

* 1 * 3 . Firm in opinion, certain, confident, b. Of a 
statement, etc. ; Certain. It is constant — L. constat. 

x6ox Shaks. TweLN. iv. ii. 33 , 1 am no more niadde then 
you are, make the triall of it in any constant question. 
x6xx B. JoNsoM Caiiline i. i. 267 The auguis all are con- 
stant I am meant. 1626 Massinger Rom. Actor v. ii, Pie- 
dictlons ! I grow constant they ate false. 1667 Sir _W. 
Temple Let. 27 May IVAs. (1720) II. 35 It is constant, with- 
out any dispute, that if they had fallen on these piovinces 
in the beginning of this month, Charleroy, etc. . . would have 
cost them neither time nor danger. 

4 . Of things : Remaining ever the same in con- 
dition, quality, state, or form; invariable, fixed, 
unchanging, uniform. 

Often Used with a noun of quality, where constantly with 
the corresponding adj. might be used ; e.g. constant fatality, 
the quality oihemz const antlv, or in alt cases, 

1349 Cornel. Scot, i, 21 Na thyng remanis lang constant in 
ane prosperus stall. 1397 Hooker Eal. Pol. v. ixxi. § 2 The 
constant habit of well-doing. x6xj-iyj Felthau Resolves 
L ix. (1677) 12 Time keeps his constant pace. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. iii. xxxir. 207 The foundation of all true Ratio- 
cination, is the constant Signification of words. 1684 Con- 
tempL State Man i. ii. (1699) 17 Nothing here below is 
constant, but all is mutable. 1710 BERKCLty Priuc. Hum. 
lOiowl. § 130 This is the constant language of Scripture. 
1728 Veneer Sincere Pettit. Ded., Your constant way both 
of thinking and living. 1807 Med, Jml. XVII. 372 The 
constant mtality of smali-pox at that age. 1833 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. Ilf, 161 The sand is frequently yellow . . hut 
this colour is by no means constant i860 Tyndall Glitc. i. 
i. I This direction remained perfectly constant throughout 
the entire quarry. 

+ b. Unvaried, not changed ; invariably used. 

cxyxo C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 216 This is y« Constant 
way all people goe, and saved severall miles ridings. Ibid. 
239 The kings Constant bed Chamber. 171X Addison Sped. 
No. 129 y I Did they keep to one constant Dress they would 
sometimes be in the Fashion. 1830 D’Israeli Ci0r. I, III. 
vi. 92 The King had his constant hours for writing, and he 
r«ad much. 

c. Nat. Hist. Having one unvarying form or tyjie. 

1793 W, CuBTis in Bot. Mag. I. 183 Who ever saw its 

leaves constant in their form? 1876 Darwin va Life ^ Lett. 
(1887) I. go Keeping specific forms constant. 

d. Invariable in presence or occurrence. 

18x7 Lo. Loughborough in Douglass Rep. II, 727 A fine 
to be paid on the change of a tenant is almost a constant 
incident of a copyhold estate. 18^ G. Bird Nat. Phil. 330 
The line D [of the spectrum] » appears to be very constant 
in the planets, and in many, .fixed stars. 1873 W. Hough- 
ton Brit. Insects 18 The evacuating ducts are constant. 

+ e. Constant age : see Consistent 2 b. Obs, 

x6aa Venner Via Recta 11630) 291 Next is the constant 
and manly age to the fiftieth year. 

6 , McUh. and Fhys. Remaining the same in 
quantity or amount under uniform conditions ; re- 
taining the same value throughout an investigation 
or process. Opposed to variable. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. The semi-diameter of a 
circle is a constant quantity; for while the absciss and 
semi-ordinates increase, it remains the same. 1736 N. 
Saundersoh Meth. Pluxiotis 2 The Fluxion of a constant 
Quantity is nothing. 1803 J. Wood Princ. Meek. 1. 13 When 
a force . .acts incessantly, it is called a constant force. 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 113 However constant we believe the 
relative proportion of sea and land to continue. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat 24 If we imugine the bore of the tube to 
preserve a constant volume for all temperatures. 

6 . Of actions, conditions, processes, etc. : Con- 
tinuing ’without intermission or cessation, or only 


■with such intermissions as do not interrupt coa- 
tinnity ; continual, incessant, perpetual, persistent. 

1653 Walton Angler 1O3 By reason of . . the Owners con- 
stant being neer to them. 1688 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I 239 
Not able to bear y Charge of Constant Attendance, a 1763 
Shbnstone Wks. (1764) 1 . 66 By constant vigils worn. 1830 
Lyell Ptinc. Geol. 1 . 117 In a state of constant and uni- 
versal flux and reflux. 1869 ^ Parkes Pract. Hygiene 

(ed. 3) 12 The supply of water to houses may be.. inter- 
mittent or constant. 1890 Sir N. Lindlby_ in Law Times 
Rep. LXIII. 690/1 Forms, .in constant use in the Chance|ry 
Division. Mod. The constant ticking of a watch. Dis- 
turbed by their constant chatter. The constant repetition 
of this expression. 

f b. Of a thing ; Always kept up ; permanent. 

1620-53 1 . Jones Sione-Heng (1725) 6 There were then no 
publick Roads . . no constant Habitations. 1643 Fuller 
Good Th, tn Bad T. (1841) 20 No guest comes unawares to 
him who keeps a constant table, c 17x0 C. Fiennes Diary 
(1888) I A large Cross . . and house over it for a Constant 
Market for fruite, etc. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 152 
The appellation of cut ia regis was only applied to that con- 
stant and permanent court, held in the king’s palace. 

c. transf. Of a peison : Continually engaged in 
the action denoted by the noun (or by the context). 

1639 Fuller Holy War v. xiii. (1840) 263 The German 
emperor . . was not constant amongst them. 1649 Milton 
Etkon. Wks 1738 I. 36S A constant reader of Samt Paul's 
Epistles. 171a Steele Spect. No. 430 r i Each Beggar 
that is constant at a particular Place. 187a E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron 1 . ix. 167 He was her constant adviser. 1876 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. II. i. viii, 139 He was constant in 
devotional and penitential exercises. 

1 7. Settled, film, steady (physically). Obs. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. hcot. 11. (1887) 156 Ane 
oratione sa excellent and elegant, wl> sa constante a counte- 
nance. 1610 Shaks. Temf. ii. li. 119 'Prechee doe not lurne 
me about, my stomacke is not constant. ^1741 Betterton 
Hist. Eng. Stage Y, 6g A constant and direct Foot, is the 
Index, of a steady, certain, constant. .Study and Aim. 

1 8 . Consistent, consonant (to). Obs. 

1380 Bjlvlrv A Iv, C. 1107 A denth constant and agreeable 
to a life honestly and godly ledde, 

+ 0 , Of firm or solid consistency. Obs. rare. 

0x6gx Boyle Hist. Firmness (J.l, Mix them, you may 
turn these two fluid liquors into a constant body. 

B. sb. 

Math, and Physics. A quantity which does not 
vary, or which is assumed not to vaiy, throughout 
an investigation : opposed to variable. 

Often applied to a numerical quantity expressing the 
fixed relation between two elements, geometrical or physical, 
the eflect of some constant force or motion, or combination 
of forces or motions, or the value of .some particular physical 
property of a substance, that remains always the same for 
the same substance in the .same conditions, but differs for 
different substances ; thus circular constant, constant of 
aPer ration, friction, gravitation, nutation, precession, con- 
stants of colour, tidal constants, etc. 

183a w. Turnbull {title''. Treatise on Strengthj Flexure, 
and Stiffness of Cast-Iron Beams and Columns, with Tables 
of Constants, 1837 Penny Cycl, Vll. 469 The proportion 
between the circumference and diameter of a circle is a 
determinate constant. 1869 Fiiifson tr. Gwillemin’s The 
Swi (1870) 27 A constant quantity of heat, which Pouillet 
has named the Solar constant, because it expresses the con. 
slant heating power of the Sun. 1879 Rood Chromatics 
xiv. 210 Its colour depends, then, on its luminosity, wave- 
length, and purity ; these quantities , . are called the con- 
stants of colour. x886 WhiiakeVs Almanack, Tidal Con- 
stants, The time of High Water at the undeimentioned 
Poits and Places may he appioximately found by taking 
the time of High Water at London Bridge, and adding to 
or subtracting therefrom the quantities annexed. 1890 C. 
A, Young Elem, Astron, § 126 The velocity of light being 
186,330 miles per second . .while that of the earth in its 
Dibit IS i 8’3 miles, we find that a star, situated on a line at 
right angles to the direction of the earth's motion, is ap- 
parently displaced by an angle which equals . . ao^’s . . This 
15 the so-called ' Constant of Aberration ’. Ibid, ^ 211 The 
Solar Constant is the number of heat units which a square 
unit of the earth's surface, unprotected by any atmosphere, 
and exposed perpendicularly to the sun's rays, would receive 
from the sun in a unit of time. 

fig. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 107 
A few generalizations . . are in the world constants, like the 
Copernican and Newtonian theories in physics. 1863 J. 
Martincau ill Theolog. Rev, 670 What he regards as the 
constants of relieion. 

Constantia (kpnstie*n/ia). Wine produced on 
the Constantia farm near Cape Town, S. Africa. 

1797 Holckoft Stolberfs Trav, (ed. 2) III. Ixxxiv, 351 
Red Cape wine, .of the best kind, called Constantia. 1869 
Miss Braddon Ladfs Mile ii. 15 She sold the lease, and 
the furniture, and the very curious old ports, and constan- 
tias, and Madeiras. 

Cft ’ww ' ha.nt'iiiiaii (kpnstanti'ni^), a. Of or 
belonging to the Roman Emperor Constantine the 
Great, or his period (a.d. 300-337). 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1S31) 215 As well the gold of 
those Apostollck Successors that you boast of, as your Con- 
stantinian Silver. i86x Bfresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr, zgth C, 
152 The state of society existing in Constantinian, but not 
in Carlovingian Rome, 1865 Ecclesiologist Feb, a The 
columns of the interior octagon are of Constantinian date. 

Constantinopolitan (kpnstm ntumipp-litan), 
a. [ad. L. ConstantinopolTtdn-us, f. Constantlno- 
polis = Gr. "EwyaravTivov iniXir the City of Constan- 
tine, formerly called Syzantium.^ Of or pertaining 
to Constantinople, or lo the Eastern Empire or 
Church; Byzantine. 

C1568 Fulkk Answ, Chr. Protestant (xsjj)gj The Con- 
stantinopolitane [Councell]. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 25 
The Gonstantinopolitan Creed. iSflx Stanley C/in InstiU 



CONSTANTLY. 

xlv. («d. 2^266 Another Creed much resembling [theNicene] 
..was said to have been made at the Constantinopolitan 
Council. 1886 Academy 31 July 68/2 Any gold circulating 
in South Italy in the eleventh century would certainly have 
been Constantinopolitan. 

Constantly ^kp'nstantli), adv. [f. CoNSTAlTT 
a. -f--Lr 2.3 In a constant manner. 

1 . With mental constancy or steadfastness ; stead- 
fastly, steadily, resolutely j with loyal attachment, 
faittunlly. Obs. or arch. 

JS 34 Whitiiitos Tullyes Offices in. (1540) 115 Preceptes 
ot lyuynge constauntlye and honestely. 1597 Hooker Eccl, 
PoL V. Ixv. § It To bear undeserved^ reproach constantly is 
the.. duty of men professing Christianity. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Oraaia 384 She . . concluded . . that^ one woman 
might loue two men lawfully, and constantlier then one. 
•sK^ Vtig. Mads Call. 27B He . . afterwards constantly suf- 
fered martyrdom for the sake of Jesus Christ. <t 1803 Bal- 
lad ' VeniHg Bettjie' ii in Child Ball. iv. (18S6) 282/1 
wow ! but they were lovers dear, And loved fu constantlie. 

f b. With assurance or certitude; confidently, 
firmly, assuredly. Obs. 

1538 Starkey Englasid 1. L xi The lue constantly wyl 
affyrme hys law to be atx>ve al other. 15^ Hooker EccL 
Pol. V. b^i. We constantly hold that in this case the 
Apostles Law is not broken. 1603 Shaks. Meas./orM. iv. 
i. 21, 1 doe constantly beleeue you. x6ix Bible .ri e/s xii. 15 
But she constantly affirmed that it was euen so. 1627 
Hakewill Apol. (1630) 223 That 1 constantly beleeue c^ 
never be proved. 163a W. Lithgow Ttw. v. C1682) 2x2 To 
whom 1 constantly answered, 1 did not believe it, 

2 . Invariably, uniformly, regularly, in every case, 
always. 

1651 Hobbes Leviaih. n. xxrii. 158 The same Fact, if it 
have been constantly punished in other men, etc. a x66x 
Fuller IVorthies 1x840) II. 453 He constantly bad prayers 
said in his own house. 1747 Wesley Print- Physic (1762) 
p. XX, They ought constantly to go to Bed about Nine. 
X776 Adam Smith IP. JV. 1 . 1. hi. ax In our American colonies 
the plantations have constantly followed the sea-coast. 

3 . Continually, perpetually, incessantly, always. 

x6Sal>!oKxa3ffierocles 2 Constantlyintent upon his goodness. 

xnx Steele Sfiect. No. g6 r s Being cmstantly about him. 
X807 G. Chaluers Caledonia I. iii. vii. 405 Injuries con- 
stantly rankling at her heart. x88o Geikib Pkys. Geog. ii. 
§ 8. 55 The quantity of vapour in the atmosphere is con- 
stantly imiylng from day to day. 

•I'b. Continuonsly, permanently, for a permanence. 

^ 1587 Triall Treas. (1850) 44 Whereas Lust and Treasure 
in time is come to nought, Just, possessing Trust, rema3'neth 
constantly, xtioi Shaks. Twef. N. ii. iii. 160 The diu’Il a 
Puritane that hee is, or any thing constantly but a time- 
pleaser. 

t Comstantnesa. Ohs. [f. as prec. +-i7£ss.3 
The quality of being constant, constancy; stead- 
fastness, firmness, fortitude ; fidelity. 

1530 Falscr. CoQstantnesse, cmatmue, xsjx Golding 
Calvin an Ps. iiL $ To encourage all godly folke to the like 
constantnesse. i^x Mvlcaster Peseiious xliil. 11887] 280 
For constantnesse to be an ancker for leuitie to ride at. 
x6sx Walton in Reliq. IPatton. (ifoa) 138 That requires 
Validity of Body or Constantness of Mind. 

Ii Constat (k/imstset). [L. comtat it is certain, 
it is established, 3rd sing. pr. of comtdre to stand 
firm : see CoitsrANT.] 

•j*!. Law. A certificate stating what appears {con- 
staf) upon record touching a matter, given by the 
clerk of the pipe and auditors of the Exchequer at 
the rei^uest of a person who intends to plead or 
move in that court for the discharge of any matter. 
Also an exemplification of the enrolment of letters- 
patent under the Great Seal. Obs. 

iSjo Act 13 Elis. c. 6 § 2 An Exemplification or Constat 
under the Great Seal of England of the Enrollment of the 
same Letters Patents. 1640-4 in Eushw. Hist. Coll. (169a) 
HI. 1 , 23 As appears by a Constat-Warrant in the Exchequer. 
*87® Blount Law Diet, s.v., The effect of a Constat is the 
certifying what does eonsiare Record. .Also, theEx- 
Miplification under the Great Seal of the Inrolnient of any 
Letters Patent is called a Constat. 

+ 2 . fig. Certifying evidence, assurance. Obs. 

xSax ScLATER Tythes (1623) 148 There is a Constat 
ironi their testimoniei that they 'were Cpayde]» 1634 Bv. 
Hountagu A very strange practice, of which there 

IS no constat : let but one Father say so and 1 yeeld the 
bucklers, a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xl. Wks. IX. 4x7 A con- 
stat to all the world that * the God of Abraham was no 
rejecter of persons'. ax66i Fuller Worthies ii. 154 
There is no Consat (though very much Probability) of liis 
English Nativity. 

S. Clavo oonstat. Sc. Law. [L. = ‘ it is clearly 
established,’ i. e. to the satisfaction of the superior, 
that the late vassal died infefl in the lands, and 
that the person claiming entry is his nearest and 
lawful heir.] PtectM of — : ‘ a deed executed by 
a subject-superior for the purpose of completing 
the title of his vassal’s heir to the lands held by 
the deceased vassal, under the granter of the pre- 
cept’ (Bell), 

*S 94 -Acts yas. VI, § 2x4 Precepts of dare constat. 
1847 Act xo ^ XX Viet. c. 48, 1861 w. Bell Did. Law 
Scott. X72 An entry by precept of dare constat can be 
given only where the last proprietor stood publicly infeft. 

Constate (k^nst/i't), v. rare. [a. F. constate-r 
to establish as certain, ascertain, certify, verify, 
state as certain. In the Diet, of the Academic 
oidy^ from 1740, and app. of not much earlier 
origin. According to Littrd f. L. eon- -f- staitis 
Staie; but more prob. f. L. censtdi-f ppl. stem 
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of constare : in sense, it is a causal derivative of 
conster to be established, be certain, ad. L. constare, 
whence also the original pr. pple constaid has the 
sense ‘ certain, established ’.] 
trans. To establish, ascertain, state. 
avtfg Alb. Butler Moveable Feasts II. If® 

reality was constated to a degree of conviction. x8€s Miss 
CoBBB Studies New ^ Old 9 Having constated thepeculiw 
doctrines of Christ. 1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. 
Method S2 We may perhaps best progress by constating a 
little more lucidly the phenomena he seems to have in view. 

t Gonstan'licll, i>. Obs. rare. [f. CoR- + 
Stanch ».] traits. To stanch completely. 

1557 Kynge Arikur (Copland) v. x. All the leches of 
Brytayn shal not constaunebe thy blode. 

't'Gonste'll, V. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. *consteU- 
dre\ see next.] intr. =ConstelIiATE v. 4. 

1602 Fulbecke Pandectes 50 Annibal that admirable 
souldier, in whom the two seuerall natures of the Foxe and 
the Lion did constell and accorde. 

CoXLStella'te (k^-nstelA, kpnsted^), fpl. a. 
Chiefly [ad. ll constellat-ns starred, studded 
with stars, f. coiu + stelldtus starred, pa. pple. of 
stellare, f. stella star. C£ F. constelli^ 

1. = Constellated 2 . 

1649 G. Daniel Triuarch, Hen. IV, cclxxiii, Greate 
Perseus sate Below Bootes, being Constellate. _ 1839 Bailey 
Fesius xxi. (1848} 274 Thick with great sun-like and con- 
stellate thoughts. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 7 Those 
patent powers Constellate proudly. 

2 . Studded witli stars, starred. 

^ x8js Bailey Mystic 38 The radiant lizard loves And lives 
in light, himself all constellate. 

Constellate (kp nstele% k/nstcle't), v. [f. L. 
eonstelldt- : see prec. and -ate 3 .] 
tl. tram. Astral, a. To constract (a charm, 
etc.) under a particular ‘constellation’ ; to affect 
Avith stellar ‘influence’ (cf. Constellated i). 1>. 
To cast the nativity or horoscope of (a person). 

1621 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 4 r TAeod. 111. i, Bnin. You 
know Leforte’s cell? XRe.Wnoconstellatedyourfairbiith? 
/zi63i Donne Ete^ Mrs. Drvry,yihsA Artist now dares 
boast that he can Bring Heaven hither, or constellate any 
thing. So as the influence of those stars may be Imprison’d 
in a herb, or charm, or tree, And do by touch all which 
those stars could do? 

C. pass. "To be predestined (to a fate, condition, 
disposition, etc.) by the ‘stars’ one is born under. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. v, 19 Great constitu- 
tions, and such as are constellated unto knowledge. x67a 
W. DE Britaine Interest Eng. in Dutch Wares Neither 
am I by my Stars constellated to be rich. 1823 Lamb Eha 
Ser. 1. xi. (i860) 8qiute, There may be individuals bom and 
constellated so opposite to another individual nature, that 
the same sphere cannot hold them. 1829 Health ^ Longevity 
2^ Unless we are constellated into death or life. 

2 . To cluster together (stars) into a constella- 
tion ; to make a constellation of, form as a con- 
stellation. Often transf, or fig. 

1643 Howell Parables on Times 6 The whole Host of 
Heaven being constellated thus into one great Body. x66z 
Boyle Style II, Script, xiz To them that know how to Con- 
stellate those Lights. 175a Johnson Rambler No. 2ox r 4 He 
..must.. constellate in himself the scattered graces which 
shine single in other men. XS4X-4 Emerson Ess,, Art Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . X49 These works were not always thus constel- 
lated; they are the contributions of many ages and many 
countries. 1851 Ruskin Stones Pen. I. viii. § 30 That all 
shafts, .shall.. constellate themselves into clusters. 

8. To stud or thickly adorn. 

a x6gi Boyle Wks, (1772^ V. 561 (R.) You will not much 
wonder, that I place this virtue among those that constel- 
late, if I may so speak, an heroic mind. 1702 C. Mather 
Me^. Chr. i. vi. (1852) 83 Behold a colony, indeed, con- 
stellated with many stars of the first magnitude. 

4 . intr. To cluster or congregate together, as 
stars do in a constellation. 

1647 Cleveland Char, Loud, Diurn. 41 He breaths a 
grand Committee ; all that were The wonders of their Age, 
constellate here. A1683 Oldham On Morwent Poet. Wks. 
(1686} 77 Those paits..I.ike Stars did all constellate here 
And met together in one Sphere. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Man Nature 11 Flowers^ that constellate on earth. xByx 
Macduff Mem, Patmas xix. 268 All other works and de- 
signs of Providence constellate around the Cross of C^vary. 

Gonstellated (kpustelsited), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 
't’l. Astrol. Fashioned under a particular ‘con- 
stellation ’, or conjanction of planets, or bearing 
the mark of one. [So F. constelU (in Moliere).] 
Consiellatedimages'. 'images astronomically framed under 
certaine constellations to preserve from severall Inconve- 
niences : as under the signe of the Sun the figure of a Lion 
made in gold, against . . diopsie, plague, fevers, etc.’ (Bp. 
Hall Cases Consc. (1649) in. u. 234). 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 176 Why should not the con- 
stellated veitue last so long as the substantial! matter lasts ? 
IMd. 346 Valens, understanding, by a constellated figure, 
that one should succeed him, etc. 1726 Leoni ir. Albertis 
Archit. II. 7 a, These things may be done by an Art, now 
lost, by means of little constellated images. 1837 Sir F. 
Falgrave Merch. 4 Friar (1844)2x3 Oxford folks, .suppose 
that the constellated image will teach me to surround Eng- 
land with a wall of brass. 

2 . Formed into, or set in, a constellation ; 
clustered together as stars in a constellation. 

1638-48 G. Daniel Fclog. 1 xo6 That verse which Tiber 
claimes, more glorious Then Po, constellated Eridanus. 
179S-8 T. Maurice Hindosian (1820) 1 . 1. vi. 204 The con- 
stshated sisters [Hyades]. *796 Coleridge Relig. Mitsings 
I. 89 The constellated company of worlds Danced jubilant. 
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c i8zo Shelley Question ii, Daisies, those pearled Arcturi 
of the earth. The constellated flower that never sets. 1837 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art. ii. (x868] 156 These noble groups of 
constellated schools which I foresee arising in cur England, 
3 . Studded as with stars or constellations. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph, (1774I 57 A. .cerulean darkness 
had began to obumbrate the superficies of the constellated 
regions. 18x9 Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. 532 Beyond 
Heaven's constellated wilderness. 187a G. Macdonald 
Wilf. Cumh. HI. xxi. 267 He is yet a star in the constel- 
lated crown of England. 

Coustellaition (kpnstel^’Jan). Also 4-5 con- 
stellaoioun, -aoyoun, (-stelaciorm), 4, 6 -stel- 
lacion, -aoyon ; 4 -stillacioii(e, -aciouiL(e, 6 
-atiouiL ; 4 -stoUaeion, -stolaciomi. [a. F. con- 
stellation (13th c. in Littre), or ad. L. constelld- 
tioiv-em (in sense 1).] 

+ 1. Astrol. The configuration or position of 
‘stars’ \i.e. planets) in regard to one another, as 
supposed to have ‘ influence ’ on terrestrial things ; 
esp. their position at the time of a man’s birth ; 
my constellation = ‘ my stars 
(Cf. Isidore vin. ix. 24 Mathematici . . cuius superstitionis 
genus ConsCellationes Latin! vocant, id est notationes side- 
rum, quomodo se habeant cum quis nascitur.) 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. 339 (W.) Hout wente the maistres sev^e, 
And bihelden up toward hevene : Thai seghe the constilla- 
cioun. c X374 Chaucer Troybes iv. 745 Born in corsed con- 
.stellacioun [v.r. constolacioun]. (7x386 — Wi/e's Proi 616, 
1 folwed ay myn inclinacioun By veitu of my constlllacioun. 
1393 Gower Corif, I. 21 Some men holde opinion That it is 
constellacion Which causeth al that a nian dothe, 1531 
Elyot Gov. II. xii. (1883) 11 . 137 He curiied his fate or con- 
stellation, and wisshed that he had neuer comen to Athenes. 
1686 W. DE Britaine Hum. Prud. xi. 49, I am not by my 
Constellation destinated to be rich. x8z^ Scott Gup ill. 
Introd., Which period, the constellations intimate, will be 
the crisis of his fate. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. iy, He was 
born under the constellation that gives_ a man skill, riches, 
and integrity, whatever that constellation may be. 

fb. Disposition, propensity, or character, as 
determined or influenced by one’s ‘ stars ’. Obs. 

[x6ox Shaks. Twel. N, i. iv, 35, I know thy constellation 
is right apt For this affayre.] a 2628 Ld. Brooke Wks. vii. 
(1633) 277 The different constellation betweene j'our Hus- 
bands nature and yours. 1649 J. Ecliston tr. Behmen's 
Epist. (x886) 9 Be thou of what calling, profession, com- 
pfexion, constellation and disposition Uiou wilt. x6si tr. 
Hist. DonFenise 128 We grew up during our tender age 
in equalitie of manners, and also of constellations. 

'|• 2 . The action of the vb. Constellate i. Obs. 
<zx643 Jos. Shute Judgeiu. ^ Mercy (1645) t8o He might 
work by constellations, and other Astrologicall practises. 

3 . A number of fixed stars grouped together 
within the outline of an imaginary figure traced on 
the face of the sky. 

XS 5 * Rdcorde Cast. Kuowl. (1556) 263 The one sorte are 
called Northerlye constellations, the other sorte Southerly 
constellations, and the third sorte are the t^^elue signes. 
x6zx Bible Isa. xiiL 10 The starres of heauen, and the con- 
stellations thereof shall not giue their light. 1794 Suujvan 
View Nat, II, The constellation which the Greeks called 
the Argo, was a representation of the sacred ship of Osiris. 
1837 Emerson Amer. Scholar Wks. (Bohn) II._i74 The star 
in the constellation Harp, which now flames in our zenith 
. ..shall one day be the pole star. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teach, i. 14 Orion is.. the most striking and splendid con- 
stellation in the heavens. 

4. transf. aadifig. 

a 1631 Donne Epithalamium (R.), Up, up, fair bride, and 
..take Thy lubies, pearls, and diamonds forth and make 
Thyself a constellation of them all. 1663 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl,\. viii, When they firfet gave upon a Constellation of 
fair Ladies. 1730 Gray Lett, in Poems (1775) 69 A con- 
stellation of wax lights burning before them. x86o Pusey 
Min. Proph. X That brilliant constellation of prophets, 
whose light gleamed over the fall of Israel and Judah, 

t Gonstella'tional, u!. Obs. rare-'-, [fiprec. 
+ -AL.] Of or relating to a constellation. 

1652 Gaule Magasiront. 147 A sydereall It constellationall 
fancy. 

Goustellatovy (k^nstedatori), a. rare. [See 
Constellate and -oby. Cf. me(i,L. constelldtor 
astrologer (Du Cange).] 

* 1 * 1 . Pertaining to constellations (sense i), or to 
the casting of nativities, etc., from them. Obs. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 149 Hath not the constellatory 
fatation introduced so many starry gods into the world? 
x8oi F. Barrett The Magus Title-p., The Constellatory 
Practice, or, Talismanic Magic. 

2 . Relating to, or of the nature of, a constellation 
or group of fixed stars. 

1823 IjKnB Elia (i860) 232 [It] rises into a dignity equiva- 
lent to Cassiopeia’s chair. It is invested with constellatory 
imp(»tance. a 1849 Poe E. B, Browning Wks. (1864) HI. 
422_By no individual stars can we present the constellatoiy 
radiance of the book. 1S88 Daily Nnos 26 June 9/3 This 
artist's day-dreams of constellatory spheres. 

Co'listellize, v. rare. [f. L, *constell-dre (see 
above) -h -IZB.] trans. To make into a constella- 
tion. 

J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti ni. 936 Arrived on shore, 
was Aries constellized. 

'Constere, obs. form of Consistobt. 

Conster : see Constbue. 

Constem (k/nsts’in), v. rare. [a. F. constem-er 
OT ad. L. constern-dre to Constbbnatb .1 s*next. 
Hence Conste’xned ppl, a. [F. constemi^ 

1839 New^ManMy Mag. LIII. 519 Pushing the con- 
stemed Davison aside, [he] plunged down the staircase. 
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Consternate (Icp-nstain^it), v. [f. L. con- 
sternM- ppl. stem of comtemdre to affright, dis- 
may, collateral form to cotzstey 7 i^e to strew over, 
throw down, prostrate. Cf. F. conster 7 ur^ trmis. 
To fill with amazement and terror ; to dismay. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 158 Consternate and perturb the 
powers. 1701 Beverley Afoc. Quest. 44 To Consternate, 
Affright, Astonish, Amaze all. x^z Mad. D'Asblay Diary 
II. 146 ‘ Oh dear, then,’ said Mbs Georgiana, looking a little 
consternated. 1815 Southey in C. Southey Z,ije Corr. 
(1850) IV. X18, I was consternating the Lord Chamberlain 
by speaking of Washington with resgect in a New Year’s 
Ode. 18^ Lytton Caxtmis n. iv. xii. Much consternated 
by this direct appeal. ,1 hung my head. 

Hence Co'nstemated^//. a. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud, 109 As con.sternnted Saul 
did when Christ dismounted him. x86a R. Garkett in 
Macm. Me^. V. 388 Agonizing worshippers upraise pale, 
consternated looks. 

Consternation (kpnstsinfi-jhn). [a. F. con- 
sternatim or ad. L. constematidn-etn, n. of action 
or state f. consterndre : see prec.] Amazement and 
terror such as to prostrate one’s faculties ; dismay. 

16x1 CoTGR., Consieruatiott, astonishment, dismay. X626 
Donne Serm. iv. 38 It isa question of constei nation, a ques- 
tion that should strike him that should answer it dumb. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Dei, i. (X843) 17/1 The effects of this 
overthrow, .produced . . a general consternation over the face 
of the whole nation. i776_ Gibbon Deci. ^ F. I. 303 Such 
was the public consternation, when the barharians were 
hourly expected at the gates of Rome. 18^6 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) 11 . i% 345 They regarded the reforming mea- 
sures of the parliament with dismay and consternation. 
Constery, obs. f. Consistoby. 
tConstil, consti'lle, S'. Obs. rare~K [f. 
Con- + Still v. ; cf. wm/z7.] irons. To drop, distil. 

CX430 Lydg. Min. Poems, Leg. Dane Joos (Percy Soc.) 62 
O Welle of swetnes replete in every veyne .. Som drope of 
tbi grace adowne to me constille. 
tCO'nstipate,///- a. Obs. Also 6 constupat. 
[ad. L. constTpdt-us, pa. pple of constipdre to press 
or crowd closely together, f, con- + stipa-re to press, 
stuff, cram.] = CONSTIPATED. 

1543 fiooRDE Dyetary xxix. (1870) 292 Necessary it is to 
be laxatyue and not in no wyse to be constupat. 1697 R. 
Peirce Bath Mem. ir, i. 233 By., much Sweating, the 
Bowels were heated, and dryM, and rendred Constipate. 
*733 Chcyne E71S. Malady 11. xi. § i (1734) 229 Ihe Belly 
. .becomes now quite constipate and tumened. 

Constipate (kp’nstipeit), v. Also 6 oonstup-. 
H. L. constipst- ppl. stem of constipdre : see prec. 
Cf. F. constiper (14th c.), and Costive.] 
f 1 , irons. To crowd, pack, or press closely to- 

f ether j to condense, thicken (liquids) ; to make 
rm and compact by pressing together. Obs. 
im 6 Langley PoL Verg. De Invent, ii. xiv. 59 b, Mlrrhe 
which is an humoure congeled and constipated together 
with heate. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 102 Cold . .does con- 
stipate and fix rare and fluid bodies. 1709 Phil. Trans. 
XXVI. 342 y apours . . constipated and condensed into Clouds, 
a. Med. fa. To contract, bind together, con- 
strict (the tissues) ; to close (the pores or vessels). 

1601 Holland Pliny xxviii. iv. (R.), Hard and vehement 
friction doth constipat the body. \Gloss,, Constipate, to 
harden and make more fast and compact.] 1731 Arbuthnot 
Aliments (J.), The quality of intirely constipating or shut- 
ting up the capillary vessels. 1763 Watson in Plul. Trasts, 
Llll. 20 Warmth relaxes the animal fibres, and. .cold con- 
stipates and braces them. 

D. Spec. To confine the bowels, so that the fajces 
are passed with difficulty ; to render costive. 

*S 33 Flyot Cast. Helthe (X541) x8a, Mentes harryshe, 
lyke the taste of wylde fruite^ do constipate and restrayne. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 73 Omitting, .honey, 
which is of a laxative power it selfe, the powder of .some 
Loadstones in this dose doth rather constipate and binde, 
then purge and loosen the belly. X877 Roberts Handbh. 
Med. (ed. 3) 1 . 77 The bowels are constipated. 
fig.^ 1669 WooDiiEAD St. Teresa i. Pref. 24 Visions, .sus- 
pending the senses, constipating the spirits. 

Constipated (k/i’nstipdited),^^}/. a. [f. prec,] 
’t’ 1 . Pressed close together, condensed. Obs. 

1647 More Song of Soul 1. 1. xxviii, Sense cannot . . 
penetrate the crusty fence Of constipated matter close com- 
presse. 

2 . Of or in reference to the bowels: Confined, 
rendered costive. * 

XS47 Boorde Brev. Health 8 309 Beware that the bely be 
not constupated or costiue. 18^ Claridge Cold Water 4 < 
Friction-eure (1S89) 163 Digestion improved; no longer 
constipated. 

Constipatiuff (kp-nstip^itiq), ppl. a, [f. as 
prec. -f -ING 2.] That constipates. 

16138 A. Fox tr. Wurtd Svrg. iv. iv. 324 Liquor of Vitriol 
^ its constipating vertue draweth things together. i7« 
H, Brooke Uhw. Beauty ii. 197 Suspending fogs . . Ob- 
structed drench the constipating hill, i860 Picsse Lah. 
Chem. Wonders 24 If eaten alone [it] is. .very constipating. 

Constipation (kfnstipi'i-Jha). [a. F. constipa- 
tion, or ad. L. lonstlpdtion-em, n. of action or state 
f. ccnistipare to Constipate.] 
tl. The action of packing or pressing closely 
together ; the condition of being so compressed ; 
condensation, compression. Ohs, 

x6og Holland Plutarch's Mar, 1337 Condensation, and 
constipation depresseth and driveth it [matter] downeward 
to the middle. 169a Bentley Boyle Led. vli. 239 A pretty 
close Constipation > and mutual Contact of its Particles. 
4x7x3 Derkam Phys, Theol. i. ii). N a (R.), In spring when 
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the earth and waters^ are loosed &om the brumal constipa- 
tions, the vapours arise in great plenty. 

2 . Med. + a. Contraction or constriction of 
organic tissues, the veins, etc. Obs. 

rx4oo Las franc’s Cyrurg. iio Fuel accidentis. .as con- 
stipacioun of he wombe, or ellis pe flix of he wombe. 1333 
Elyot Cecst. Helthe (1541) 6x a. It dissolveth the con- 
stipations or stoppinges made of all places, if the places be 
scarified. i 6 ia Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 384 
Schirrous hardnesse and constipation of the Veines. a 1660 
H.ammono Seims. Wks. 1684 IV. 577 That the laxum and 
strictum,_the immodetate dissolution or constipation were 
the principles and originals of all diseases. 

b. Spec. Confinement of the bowels : a state of 
the bowels in which the evacuations are obstructed 
or stopped ; costiveness. 

XS49 Coutpl, Scot. vi. 67 I sau betis, that is gude con- 
trar constipatione. x7oa J. Purcell Cholick (1714) 117 
When the Pain of the Cholick.. is accompany’d with a 
great Heat, violent Constipation, Vomiting. 1806 Weaver 
in Med. Jnsl XV. 325 Case of Constipation of the BoweK 
removed by External Friction. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(18S0) 332 The terms consiipatimi and cosisveness are com- 
monly used as synonyms, denoting insufficiency of evacua- 
tions from the bowels, 

+ Gousti'pe, ». Obs. rare. [ad. L. constipdre : 
see above. Cf. F. constiper =Con8tip.\.te v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxii, (Tollem. MS.), 
Sumtyme it laxeh and sumtyme constipeb [1495 constippith, 
*335 oyndeth] and makeh harde he wombe. 

t Constipula'tioxL. Obs. rare~\ [f. Con- 
-f- Stipulation.] Joint or mutual stipulation. 

X647 Ward Simp. Cdbler 4 The first Article of consti- 
pulation firmly provides free stable-room . . for all kinde of 
consciences. 

Constir, -stirrere, obs. ff. Con8tbub, -steubb. 
'h CO’UStituejY'. Obs. [a. F. co;Af^zVzze-r(i4thc.), 
ad. L. constituh-e to Constitute.] = Constitute. 

1^9 Caxton Fayies of A. \\. viii. 106 He constytued and 
stablysshed certeyne captaynes. c 1523 Sice.lt on Bk. 3 Foies 
202 She [Envy] constitueth to devoure and byte everye 
bodye. 13^ Sc. Acts fas. VI (X814} 73 (Jam.) Makand 
ande constituande thame patronis. 

Constituency Ckpnsti*tii/|ensi). [f. Consti- 
tuent : see -ency, and cf. regency, etc.] A body 
of constituents, the body of voters who elect a 
representative member of a legislative or other 
ptiblic body ; in looser use, the whole body of 
residents in the district or place represented by 
such a member, or the place or district itself con- 
sidered in reference to its repi’esentation. 

iBax Macaulay Lett. 30 May, I happened . . to say that I 
wished that it had been possible to form a few commercial 
constituencies, if the word constituency were admissible, 
‘I am glad you put that in,’ said [Lady Holland]..' It is 
an odious word.' 1831 Ann, Res;. 11 The new constituency 
being thus formed, the lemaining part of the ministerial 
plan regarded the actual election. 1836 Penny^ Cycl, V, 
207 Changes introduced into the local constituencies by the 
Municipal Reform Act. (884 Gladstone in Times 29 Feb,, 
I am familiar with the case of a county where the non- 
resident voters are one-fourth part of the constituency. 

b. Irons/. A body of supporters, customers, 
subscribers, etc. ; = Clientele 3. {colloq.) 

Mod. Now that the paper is reduced in price, it appeals 
to a larger constituency. 

Constituent (k^nstrlirzient), a. and sb. Also 
7 -ant. [ad. L, constiUient-em, pr. pple. of consti- 
tute to Constitute ; the conesp. F. constituant 
occurs both as adj. and sb. in Cotgrave 1611, and 
may have been the immediate model of the Eng. 
word, which in early use was sometimes so spelt : 
cf. also sense A. 4.] A. adj. 

1 1 . That constitutes or makes a thing what it is ; 
formative, essential ; characteristic, distinctive. 
Obs. (or not distinguished from 2.) 

x 66 o Boyle Seraph. Love vL (poo) 42 Like Philosophers, 
who make Reason the Essential Constituent Form of a 
Man. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. (1700) 270 All the cop- 
stituent and necessary Farts of a Sacrament are found in 
Baptism, 1736 Burke Subl. 4 B. Wks. 1842 I. 34 There is 
another notion current . . that Perfection is the constituent 
cause of beauty. 1833 Whcweu, Bridgewater Treatise 
(1852) 74 To each degree of pressure in .steam there is a con- 
stituent temperature corresponding. 1863 H. Cox Instil, i. 
iii. 16 Every lawful Parliament consists or three constituent 
parts^the Xing, the Lords, and the Commons. 

2 . That jointly constitute, compose, or make up. 
Of a single element: That goes to compose or 
make up ; component. 

x66o Jer. Taylor Duct, DuUt. ii. Jii. rule ix 5 t The 
main constituent parts of the evangelical [laws]. 1676 W. 
Hubbard Happiness of People z Distribution, .into its in- 
tegral parts or con-stituent Members. 1768 Boswell Corsica 
(ed. 2) 314 One of the constituent members of the court of 
syndicats, X793 W. Roberta Looker-on No. 78 All the 
ideas that are constituent of real excellence. x8ob Paley 
Nat. Theol. xxi. (x8xq] 328 The constituent parts of water. 
a 1871 Grote Eih. Fragtst. ii. (1876) 33 As a constituent 
member of Society. x88a A Macparlanb Consanguin. 2 
'The idea must be resolved into its constituent ideas. 

3 . That constitutes, appoints, or elects a repre- 
sentative. Cf. B. I. 

X769 yunius Lett, xxxv. 166 A question at right arises 
between the constituent and the representative body. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 478 In some of the small western 
corporations, the constituent bodies were in great part 
composed of captains and lieutenants of the guards. 1878 
Seelev Stein JIJ. 406 The Prussian Estates, .the constitu- 
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ent bodies were not districts or fractions of the population, 
but corporations. 

4 . Having the power to frame or alter a (poli- 
tical) constitution, as in cotistituent assembly, power, 
phrases which originated in French in, 1789. 

x8ox W. DuFRi Neol. Fr. Diet. 62 Decreed by the con- 
stituent assembly, on the 12th of July, 1790. 1839 Alison 
Hist. Europe {xB^g) 11 . vii. § 112. 229 Mirabeau represented 
the Constituent . . Vergniaud . . the Legislative Assembly. 
1873 Daily Nevis 5 Mar. 5/3 He did not deny the constituent 
power of the Assembly, but., if they were constituent why 
did they not proceed to * constitute ' ? 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. xxiy. 406 Reform bills we have seen without num- 
ber ; a constituent assembly we have never seen. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who constitutes or appoints another as his 
agent, proxy, or representative. 

1622 Malyncs Anc. Lavi-Merck. 107 The partie who . . 

. .is the Procurator, is taken in law as absolute as the Con- 
Btituant, and manysundrie proceedings may be vsed against 
him accordingly. 1713 Lend. Gaz. No. 5148/2 Bom the 
Constituent and Proxy being Qualified according to Law. 
1798 Dallas Amer.^ Law Rep, II. 67 The factor is answer- 
able personally to his constituent. 1830 R. Chambers Life 
Jos. I, 1 . 1.39 Elizabeth, from the influence she posses.sed 
over the Protestant party in Scotland, might almost be called 
bis constituent. 1891 {Plod. Cetninercial usage ; letter of 
consignee), My constituent's instructions are not to sell for 
less^than, etc. 

2 . ' Spec. One of those who elect another to a 
public office, esp. as their representative in a legis- 
lative assembly ; an electoi ; more widely, any 
inhabitant of the district or place so lepresented. 

17x4 G. Lockhart Mmt. Affairs Scot. 220 A hot Debate, 
whether or not the Parliament without Particular Instruc- 
tions from their Constituents, could alter the Constitution of 
the Government. 1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 414 If the depu- 
ties., fail ill their duty, they are only accountable to their 
constituents. 18^ Bright Sp. Reform 27 Oct., Twenty- 
four Members whose constituents ace upwards of 200,000 
in number. 

+ 1 ). The body of electors belonging to a parti- 
cular place ; now Constituency. Obs. 

* 77 > yunius Lett. Ded. 7 Influence of the constituent 
over the conduct of the lepresentative. a 1797 Burkc Sp, 
Short. Pari. Wks. X. 80 If every coriuptibfe Representa- 
tive were to find an enlightened and incorruptible Con- 
stituent. 

t 3 . One who constitutes or frames. Obs. 

1677 Hale Ptim. Orig. Man. i, ii, 52 A Creature, .whose 
first composure and origination requires a higher and nobler 
Constituent than Chance. 

4 . A constitiTcni: element or part. 

2756 Burkc Snbl. ^ B. Wks. 1842 1 . 55 Let it want ever 
so many of the other constituents, if it wants nut this. 
xSxx A T, Thomson Loud. Disp. (18181 473 The con- 
stituents of the neutral carbonate, .are, in 100 parts, 49 of 
acid, 29.85 of alkali, and 20.20 of water, X830 Maurice 
Mor. <5- Met. Philos, I. 7S What is the special and nece.s- 
sary constituent of royalty. 1881 Burnside & Panton Th. 
Equal, xi. 232 The individual letters a, b, e.. as., . etc. of 
which a determinant is composed are called constituenLs, 
and by some writers elements, 
t b. A constituent member. Obs. 

*733 Amory Mem. (1769) II. 163 Mrs. Harcourt and the 
eleven constituents she chose on the first founding her 
society. 

ConBtitue’ntary, a. nonce-wd, [after pailia- 
mentaryl\ Pertaining to a constituent (sense 2). 

Tatfs Mag. VII. 638 The girl’s father has some 
parliamentary, or, I ought rather, now-n-days, to say con- 
stituentary influence. 

Go]istrttien.tlyr odv. rare. [_-lv 2.] As re- 
gards constituent parts or constitution. 

1838 Bushnbll Nat. 4- SuPentai. vi. (1864) 177 They must 
be constituently injured or depraved. 

Goustitute (kp-nstitizit), v, [f. L. constiiut-, 
ppl. stem of constitute to set up, post, establish, 
appoint, ordain, f. con- intensive + statute to set 
up, place : see Statute. The pa. pple. was in 
early times often constiiut, -ute (from L. constitut- 
us'), and this is still retained in technical phrase- 
ology in Scotland.] 

+1. trans. To set, place (*« a specified state, 
situation, condition, etc.) Obs. 

X490 Caxton En^dos xxviii. Hijb, The lonTC sorowe 
mortalle in whiche was constytuted the faire Xlype or 
Dydo. x3oa Ord, Crysten Men iW, de W. 1306) v. iv, 391 
He constytuteth his ende, and blessydnesse in the thynge 
that he desyreth soueiaynly. , 1632 Gaulb Magastroni. 263 
The fiery staxre of Mars, constituted in the midst of heaven. 
1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 263 The Turks . . releasing . . 
several hundreds of captive Mussulmans and constituting 
in the Vacancies as many of their new Slaves, returned. 
X873 Manning Mission H. Ghost vi. 132 Tlie Council of 
Trent, after having weighed long whether to say man was 
created in grace, finally determined to say that man was 
constituted In grace. 

tb. To set up (in an office or position of au- 
thority). Obs. (cf. 2.) 

x6x6 Bullokar, Constitute, to ordmne, to appoint. X64X 
Disc. Prince Henry in Select. Harl. Misc. (xroa) a6x 
Princes and men, constituted in high places, 16^ TJ^siier 
Ann. VI. 522 He. .constituted Eumachus over the whole 
nation. 1722 Swift Wonder of Wonders Wks. 1755 II. ii. 
52 He hath been constituted by the higher powers in the 
station of receiver-general. ^ 

f 2 . To set np, appoint, ordain fan officer). Obs. 
148X Caxton Geifrey 14 How therle of tholouse toke the 
cyte of albane, and therin constituted a bisshop. 1363-87 
Foxb a, ^ M, (1596) xo 6/2 Those bishops, that you con. 
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stitute. r66o R. Coke Power ^ Suij. 31 When supreme 
powers, .constitute any magistrate, zfea Washikcton tr. 
Milton’s De/. Po^, Wks. 1738 1. 522 A King of England . . 
was not constituted to make Laws, hut to see those Laws 
kept, which the People made. 

b. To appoint to the ofifice, function, or dignity 
of ; to make, create, (\^■ith ofy\ and comply 
e u,n Caxtom yasoa 27 That ye ordesne and constytute 
the sayd noble Jason Capytayne of this Royaume. 1524 W. 
Malverme Pound. Abbn of Glocestervix in J?. Clone. (1724) 
579 The said noble Osrike . . Kingburge his sister did con- 
stitute Abbesse. 1651 Hobbes Letiiaih. it. xxiL 115 Where 
one Man .. is constituted Representative of the whole 
number. 1723 be Foe Voy. ronnd World (1840) 296 We 
constituted him. captain. 1879 R. T. Smith St. Basil 126 
Recording how the Lord constituted Peter, after himself, 
shepherd of Che Church. 

3. To set up, ordain, establish, appoint, determine 
law, regulation, etc."). ? Obs. 

>535 Starkey Lett, in England p. xix. 1532 Huloet, 
Constitute decrees or lawes, sancire leges. 1631 J er. Taylor 
Holy Livingt^^, We must obey laws appointed and con- 
stituted by lawful authority. 1710 Prideaux Qrig. Tithes 
iv. 186 Let this be constituted . . as iirnUy, as this Grant is 
constituted. 1814. Southey Roderick xin, What terms 
Asturias. .Doth constitute to he the law. 

+ b. with obj. dame. Obs. 

>593 K. Harvey Pkilad. 100 Martin of Roome consti- 
tuted that his Clergy should vowe chastitie. 1678 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles HI. 18 tVhereby God has from al etemitie 
constituted with himself what he wil do. 1686 J. Serge ant 
Hist. Monasl. Convent, ro/ Pope Leo the Tenui Instituted 
the Order of St. Peter ; constituting those of the Order to 
wear, .the Effigies of that Saint. 

'1‘e. absol. Obs. 

i486 [see Constitute ppl. a. A]. 1374 Whitgift Def. 
Annstv. ii. Wks. 1851 1. 2^7 The church of Christ hath au- 
thority to ordain and constitute . . in those thin^ before of me 
rehearsed. 1661 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-3 11. 55 My Lord 
thought it not worth the while to constitute . . in a thing so 
shortfy to be altered and reformed. 

4. To set up, establish, foimd (an institution, etc.). 

i549(Mar.lRA Cesn. Prayer, Collect St. Michael, '^H\a.d\e 

haste ordayned & constituted the semices of angels and 
men in a wonderfull ordre, a 1605 Stow Mem. Aniiq. (R.!, 
This Brutus had three sonnes, who con.stituted three king- 
doms. 1676 I. Mather Hist. Pldlifs War (1862) 39 Six 
Churches have been constituted amongst the Indians. 1763 
Blackstonb Comnt. (1793) loS Provincial assemblies are 
constituted, with the power of making local ordinances. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 90 To constitute a tribunal. 
1863 D. Rowland Loans Nat. 5 Gratius did not constitute 
a ^tem. .of natural law. 

b. To give legal or official fona. or shape to (an 
assembly, etc.). 

1638 D k.H AMiLTON in H. Papers (Camdenl 62 Aduyee uhid- 
der this a.ssem[bly] uas not lafully constituted. 1714 G. 
Lockhart Mens. Affairs Scot. 116 The first two Days being 
spent in Constituting the House. s8o8 Jamieson, To con- 
stitute, a terra generally used in S[cotland], to denote the 
opening of an ecclesiastical court with prayer by him who 
presides in it. 1839 Alison Hist. Europe (1849I I. iv, § 33. 
491 Intimation was sent to the other orders that they would 
proceed to constitute themselves. 187X MONCEiEFr Pract. 
FreeCh. Scott, i. g. x886.ri<;/ 49-30 Viet. c. 30 § 3 Any lease, 
tack, or set, whether constituted by writing or verbally, 

6 . To frame, form, make (by combination of 
elements) ; esp. in pass, to have a constitution or 
make of a specified sort. (Very firequent iu refer- 
ence to the bodily or mental constitution.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 188 Many, .whose Livers 
are weakely constituted. 1729 Butler Sersn. Wks. 1874 
II. 70 We are so coastituted, that time abundantly abates 
our sorrows, 177a Hutton Bridges p. iv. Directions for 
constituting and adapdng to one another, the several., 
parts of a bridge. 1796 Morse Atner. Geog. II. 45 The 
houses are of wood ; but when well constituted . . they are 
warmer than those built of brick or stone. 1869 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Ess. 11. 163 Faculties constituted like our own. 

6 . To make (a person or thing) somethins\ to 
Ktablish or set up as. (With obj. and compl.) 

Constitute / p/. a . A], 1631 Baxter Inf. Baft. 
74 That which cmnstituteth him a visible member. 165a F. 
Hawkins Youth's Behaai . i. §33 (1663) 7 Ever constitute the 
defect of his morality thy precaution. 1836 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. V, 413 The will of a single man . . cannot he 
allowed to constitute itself an itremoveahle obstacle to a 
great national good. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vi, 81 He had 
constituted himself her companion. 

7. (with simple obj.) To make (a thing) what 
it is ; to give its being to, form, determine. 

1848 Mill PaL Econ. i. v, § 9 This theorem.. that the 
demand for labour is constituted by the wages which pre- 
cede the production. x86a Ruskin Munera P. (rSGo) 25 All 
wealth is intrinsic, and is not constituted hy the judgment 
of men. 

8 . To make up, form, compose ; to be the ele- 
ments or material of which the thing spoken of 
consists. (Correlative to Consist 7 .) 

*S5» Esee Constitute^/, a. A]. 1675 Ooilby Brit. 30 It 
constitutes the isle of Alney. 1683 Life Plutarch 

Wks. 1808 XVII. 33 One body of men, constituted of many 
individuals. 1732 Berkeley AJeiphr. ii. g 14 The happi- 
ness of a brute can never constitute the true happiness 
of a man. 1832 Ht. Mastineau Life in Wilds iv. 31 The 
things which constitute wealth, i860 Tyndall Glac. l. 
xxii. 136 The rocks which constitute the crest of the moun- 
tain, x868 M. Pattison Aeadem. Org. iv. 100 Poverty, as 
such, constitutes no title to academical funds. 1879 Lub- 
bckk Addr. Pel. ^ Educ, iv. 70 Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, .do not in themselves constitute an education, 
t CO'XLBtit'ate, ppl. a. and sh. Obs. or arch. 
Also 5-6 constitut. [ad, L. constitilt-tiSf pa. 
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pple. of constUuSre ; in later use prob. regarded as 
contracted from constituted^ 

A. as pa. pple. Constituted, appointed, esta- 
blished, etc. J see the verb. 

X483 Caxton Gold, Leg. Thenne our lord sente pesty- 
lence the tyme constytute. 14S6 Lielifield Gild Register 
If. 8 b, [We] haue ordened and consUtute vpon certaine 
articles for the . . welfare of the Cominalte. ^534 More 
On the Passion Wks. 1283/1 As by the disobedience of one 
manne, many be constitute and made synners. 1532 Abp. 
Hasiilton Caiech, (1884} 16 Ane sacrament is constitute 
or maid of twa principal partes. i6i3_Salkeld Angels 39 
As though they [Angels] were, .constitute of matter and 
forme as man is. 1719 Wodrnu Corr. (1843} II. 443 It could 
not be read till the Assembly was constitute. x8o8 Jamieson 
S.V., An ecclesiastical court, .is said to be constitute with 
prayer by the Moderator. 

B. O&ppl. a. =C0NST1TD!PED. 

1389 Puttenham Eng.^ Poesie ui. xxv. (Arh.) 311 The 
vertues of a well constitute body and minde. 1741 J. 
Short in Phil. Trans. XLI. 625 Ihe most irregularly con- 
stitute Year of any in my Time. t8x8 Colebrooke Obltg. 
^ Conir. 1. 119 Constitute, or subsequent undertaking of a 
person, who engages to pay a subsisting debt, or fulfil an 
existing obligation of [another]. 

C. as sb. a. An ordinance, b. A person 
instituted to an office. 

c 1361 T. Preston Camiises in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 1B9 A 
naughty man that will not obey the kings constitute. 
<tx6io in Maidment Fr. Pasquilsg They’ll say they have 
their substituts. But I say these are not Christ’s constituts. 

Constituted (k^’nstitir/ted), ppl. ct. [f. Con- 
stitute ffl. + -ED 1.] Appointed, established, etc. : 
see the verb. 

1631 Hobbes Gavi. 4- Soe. iii. § 4 According to . . the con- 
stituted Lawes. x88a Pebody Eng. youmalism xxiii. 187 
The respect due to constituted authorities. 

Constitutor : see Constitdtob, 
Coustitutiugf (k^^'ustitirrdq), 7)11. sb. [f. as 
prec. -f- -ING 1.] Tlie action of the verb Con.< 3 TITDTE. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 316 Nothing of their 
own worth the constituting. <11713 Abp. Sharp Wks.V. 
Hi (R.), More necessary to the consututing of a man. 1853 
Trench Prove} bs 7 Tniee things go to the constituting 
of a proverb, shortness, sense, and SMt. 

CO'UBtitutiugf,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
Th.'it constitutes ; constituent. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt, vi (1831) 127 Of such a councell as 
this every parochiall Consistory is aright homogeneous and 
constituting part. 1639 ^nlg. Errors Censured ;6 Reduced 
to its constituting parts. 179a J. Barlow Contst, 179X, to 
Republican ideas gained no ground.. in your constituting 
assembly. 1883 Pall Mall G. 17 Oct. 6/1 In this act the 
Monarchy is not a constituted, but a constituting power. 

Constitution (k^stitu/'Jnn). Also 4 -oioun, 
4-6 -oion, 6 -tioun, etc. [a. F. constitutiony -non 
(lath c. in Littre), learned ad, L. constitiltiSn-em, 
n. of action from cofistitulre to Constitote.} 

1. The action of constituting, making, establish- 
ing, etc. : see the verb. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem ) Eph. L 4 Before the constitution of 
the world. 1392 'N-ess Synd>ot, ii Aiij, The constitution 
or making of an Obligation, x6^ Hobbes Leviatk. it. xviii. 
91 Before constitution of Soveratgn Powerall men had right 
to all thin^. 1782 A Monro Compar. Aunt. (ed. 3) 41 
Both ventricles going ecmally far down to the constitution 
of the apex. z86i W. Bell Diet, Law Scot, s.v.j Every 
decree ^ which the extent of a debt or obligation is ascer- 
tained, is a decree of constitution. 

f b. Appointment. Obs. 

1663 PEPYs_2?ia7:j< 20 Mar., I received their constitution 
under all their hands presently, so that I am already con- 
firmed their Treasurer. 

+ 2. The action of decreeing or ordaining. Ohs. 

*393 Gower Cotf. II. 75 The worldes constitumon Hath 
set the name of gentile.sse Upon the fortune of richesse. 

Maundev. (Roxb.) xui. 58 After be constitucioun 
and he ordinaunce of he rewmes whare )>®i dwell. 1333 
Eden Decades 173 {Bull of A lex. VI) ’This letter of owre 
..donation, graunt, assignation, constitution, deputation, 
decree, commaundeinent. x66i Bramkall yusf Vind. v. 
88 By the coniititution of the Apostles, and by the solemn 
sentence of the Catholick Church. 

3. A decree, ordinance, law, regulation ; usually, 
one made by a superior authority, civil or ecclesi- 
astical ; spec, in Horn. Law, an enactment made 
by the emperor. Also Jig. (Now only Histi) 

Apostolical Constitniiotis (in Eccl. Hist.) : a collection of 
ecclesiastical regulations, purporting to have been m^e by 
the ^apostles, but known to be of much later date. Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon (in Eng. Hist.)’, a body of proposi- 
drawn up at the Council of Clarendon in the reign 

. xfenry II (1164], defining the Umits of civil and ecue- 
siastical jurisdiction in England. 

CX380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 89 J>ei studien faste & techen 
here qwene constitucions. <11430 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 444 
Cqnstitucions and ordenaunce mad witbinne the forseide 
Cite. 1338 Starkey England, il iL 193 'The statutys of 
lOTgys, also, be over-many, even as the constvtiityonys of 
the emperorys were. x6xa T, Taylor Cmmn. Titus i. 
6 How basely do they deeme of Apostolicall Constitutions. 

J 59 All this while our Kings 

and Bishops called Councels - . made Ecclesiastical Lawes 
and consti^tions in their Synods and Parliaments. 1737 
Whiston yosephud Antiq. xi. v. § 8 The people, .willingly 
Mrkened to the constitutions of Nehemiah. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. I, iii. I. § J3, 173 It was enacted, in 1408, by a 
constitution of Archbishop Arundel in convocation, that no 
one should thereafter translate any text of Holy Scripture 
into English. 187a Freeman Growth Eng. Const, ii. 110 
The Constitutions of Clarendon ,. forbad the ordination of 
villains. 1885 Catholic Diet., Apostolical Constitutions, . 
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The first Greek printed text was edited by Turrianus, and 
published in 1563. The spurious character of the book was 
soon evident to Catholic scholars . . Pearson assigns the 
work, as it stands, to the middle of the fifth century. 

jj. Jig. and geti. An ordinance, settled arrange- 
ment, institution. 

x668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 293 Wouldst thou 
overturn the laws of nature, and subvert the most sacred 
divine constitutions. 1710 Prideaux Ong. Tithes 208 The 
payment of Tithes was grown to be a Veteian and thorough 
settled Constitution of this Kingdom. 1833 I. Tavlor 
Fanat. il 41 So jealous is Nature of her constitutions. 
1833 S. Hoole Disc. ix. 11^ All these wise constitutions 
and appointments the Psalmist refers, .to, etc. 

4. The way in which anything is constituted or 
made up ; the airangement or combination of its 
parts or elements, as determining its nature and 
, character ; make, frame, composition. Constitution 
oj natstre, of the world, of the universe, of things 
(the actual existing Older) ; so of society, etc. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 329 Vnlesse the constitution of 
the tract and qualitie of a country require the contrary. 
1601 Shaks. Twel. N. i. iii. X41 By the excellent constitu- 
tion of thy legge. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ii. 38 
That an inferior being may in opposition to His will break 
through the constitution of things. 1736 Butler Uitle), 
The Analogy of Religion . . to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds ix. 118 
That . . is the fault of the constitution of society. 1839 
Thiri.wall Hist. Greece x. 377 The constitution, func- 
tion.s, and authority of the council. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Plato Wks. [Bohn) I. 292 Philosophy is the account 
which the human mind gives to itself of the constitution of 
the world. x8M M. Pattison Acade/n. Organ, 6 Before 
any further change is made in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity. 

b. Composition in reference to elements. 

1639 Vulg. Errors Censured 26 The tenement of clay 
shall crumble into its primitive constitution. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 3x5 V X Heaven, Earth and Hell enter into the 
Constitution of his [Milton’s] Poem._ 1831 Brewster 
Optics vii. 73 This view of the constitution of the solar 
spectrum. x88o Huxley Cray-Fish 19 The exoskeleton is 
not of the same constitution throughout these regions, 
fc. Consistency. Obs. 

1668 Culfbtper & Cole Barthol. Anat, t. ii. 3 Of a 
midling constitution between hardness and softness. 

6 . spec. a. Physical nature or character of the 
body in regard to healthiness, strength, vitality, etc. 

>553 T. Wilson Rhet. 63 b. The temperature of the mynde 
folowes the constitucion of the bodie. 1383 Babincton 
Comrnandm. vH. (1637) 67 We dare solace our selves in soft 
beds, too long for our constitutions x6xi Tourneur Aih. 
Trag. v. i, The true state And constitution of their bodies. 
1623 K. Long tr, Barclay's Argents i. xviii. « Men.. of 
sickly constitutions. 171X Addison Sped. No. 25 P 3 
Imaginary Sick Persons that break their Constitutions by 
Physick. 1789 W. Buchan Dean. Med. (1790) 23 A good 
constitution ought certainly to be our first object in the 
management of children. 1803 Med.^ yrnl. IX. 279 The 
peculiarities of the female constitution. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, I. (1857) 33 His constitution was far ftom robust. 

b. Nature, character, or condition of mind; 
mind, disposition, temperament, temper. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 29 The frowning Constitu- 
tion of _Mar.s. 1396 Shaks. Merck, V. in. ii. 249 Else 
nothing in the world Could turne so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. x6x8 Wither Motto (1633) 526, I 
have no Constitution, to accord To ought dishonest, sooner 
for a Lord Then for his meanest Groome, 1647 Clarendon 
Hist, Reb. (1703I II. vi. 100 Impaiting himself equally to 
all Men of several constitutions. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
II. xii. 516 His failings were . . such as flowed from his 
constitution, not his will. 1853 Prescott Philip II, i._ ii. 
(>857) 39 His temperament and his constitution of mind 
peculiarly fitted him for the reception of these influences. 

6 . The mode in which a state is constituted or 
organized; especially, as to the location of the 
sovereign power, as a monarchical, oligarchical, 
or democratic cojtstitution. 

x6xo Bp. Hall ApoL agst, Brownists Constitution 
of the Common-wealth of Israel. 1647 Clarendon Hist, 
Reb. I. (1843) 3/r Who exactly knew the frame and constitu- 
tion of the kingdom. 16S1 Nevile Plato Rediv. 139 
Sweden remains in point of Constitution and Property 
exactly as it did anciently. 1703 Addison Italy Pret, No 
other Country in the World has such a Variety of Govern- 
ments that are so diflerent in their Constitutions. 1827 Hal- 
lam Const, (1876) III. xiii. 17 ’The original constitution 

of England was highly aristocratical. x86a Ruskin Mwiera 
P. (1880) 38 Whatever may be the constitution of the State. 

7. The system or body of fundamental principles 
according to which a nation, state, or body politic 
is constituted and governed. 

This may be embodied in successive concessions on the 
part of the sovereign power, implied in long accepted 
statutes, or established gradually by precedent, as in_ the 
British Constitution ; or it may be formally set forth in a 
document framed and adopted on a particular occasion hy 
the various orders or members of the commonwealth, or 
their representatives, as in the Constitution of the United 
States, the various Constitutions of France after 1790, and 
those of other nations, framed in imitation of these. In the 
case_ of a written Constitution, the name is sometimes 
applied to the doenment embodying it. In either case it is 
assumed or specifically provided that the cotistitutionls more 
fundamental than any particular law, and contains the 
principles with which all legislation must be in harmony. 

This sense gradually arose out of the prec. between 1689 
and 17S9 : see the early quots. 

[1689 Declar. Estates ofScoil, ir Apr., Whereas King 
James the Seventh, .did by the advice of wicked and evu 
cqunsellers invade the fundamental constitution of the 
kingdom, and altered it from a legal limited monarchy, to an 
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arbitrary despotick power.] 173S-8 Bolingbroto Oti Parties 
108 By Constitution We mean, whenever We speak with 
Propriety and Exactnessj that Assemblage of Laws, Insti* 
tutions and Customs, derived from certain fix’d Principles 
of Reason, .that compose the general System, according to 
which the Community hath agreed to be govern’d, jygo 
Chesterf._ Le/t. (1774) III. 2 England is now the only 
monarchy in the world that can propel ly be said to have a 
constitution. 1789 Cemstit. U. S, Preamb., We. .do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the tjnited States of 
America. 1789-92 K. Young Trav. France 124 'There is 
an idea. .that_ this union of the orders is only for the verifi- 
cation of their powers, and for making the constitution, 
which is a new term they have adopted ; and which they 
use as if a constitution was a pudding to be made by a 
receipt. 1791 PAiNEifji-4^so/'^Ai?»ied.4ig3l'heAmerican 
constitutions were to liberty, what a grammar is to lan- 
guage : they define its parts of ^eech, and practically con- 
struct them into syntax. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Reo. II. v. xi. 
The Twelve eldest are sent solemnly to fetch the Consti- 
tution itself, the printed Book of the Law. 1833 Prescott 
Philip II, I. ii. (18571 19 With all the forms piesciibed by 
the constitution. 1863 Mary Howitt F, Brewer's Greece 
I. viii. 264 The new constitution of Greece is foimed very 
much upon that of France. 1864 Sat, Rev. XVIII. 449/2 
By the English constitution we understand a few great 
traditional principles of government, any fundamental breach 
of which would involve either ^tyianny or anarchy. 187a 
Freeman Growth Eng-. Const, ii. 34 Our English constitu. 
tion was never made, in the sense in which the constitutions 
of many other countries have been made. 

8 . a. attrib. as (in sense 5 b) + constitution evil, 
t sin ; Oonfltitution Ohureh, that established in 
France by the Constituent Assembly on la July, 
1790 ; b. Comb, as (sense 7 ) constitution-builder, 
-building, -maker, -monger, -mongering\ also 
constitution-build vb. nonce-wd. 

1663 T. Mall Offer F. Hel^ ga Your proper sin, or con- 
stitution-evil. 1673 Brooks GolR. Key Wks. 1867 V. 20 
His constitution sins, his most prevalent sins. 1793 Bar- 
meVs Hist. Clergy Fr. Rev. 62 The two chuiches weie 
easily distinguished, .that of the ancient pastors was called 
the Catholic, the other the Constitution Chuich. 1793 
Windham Speeches Pari. 27 May ii8iai 1. 270 The Honour- 
able Gentleman is a sort of constitution-monger.. he de- 
clared. .that he would give to France the same constitution 
as that of America. _ 1816 Coleridge Lay Serm. 324 
Planners and constitution-makers. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
HI. vn. vii. Arrange h, constitution-build it, sift it through 
ballot-boxes as thou wilt. 1840 — Heroes vi. 308 No ballot- 
box, parliamentary eloquence, voting, constitution-building. 
Hid. vi. 361 Theoretical constitution-builders. 1873 Helps 
Organic. Daily Life, Ess. 124 The failure of constitution- 
mongers like the Abbd Sieyes, who are sublimely indifferent 
to the state of facts around them. 

Constitutional (kpnstilw/’Janall, a. {sb.) [f. 
prcc. -f -Ai) ; prob. of English formation ; the F, 
constituiionnel appears in I3itprd in 1801 .] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or inherent in, a person’s 
constitution (of body or mind). 

i68a Flavel^m^ 1 19 Our constitutional stienglh is not 
to be made the measure of our passive fortitude. 1739 
Sharp Snrs^ery (J.), It is not piobable any constitutional 
illness will be communicated with the small-pox by inocu- 
lation. 1834 Macaulay Ess,, Pitt (1834) I. 288 His con- 
stitutional malady. 1880 L, Stephen PoJ>e iv. 88 Pope’s 
constitutional irritability kept him constantly on the wing. 

2. Affecting the (bodily) constitution ; beneficial 
to, or designed to benefit, the constitution. Cf. B. i. 

1730 G. Hugiils Barbadoes 32 The Trade-wind is . . con- 
stitutional to the inhabitants. x86o All Year R, No. 71. 
484 Satisfied with constitutional walks and gymnastic drill. 
187s H. C. Wood Thera^. (1879) 376 What may be termed 
the constitutional action of arsenic. 

3. Belonging to the very constitution or com- 
position of anything ; forming an essential part or 
element; essential. 

*750 Wardurtoh Doeir. Grace l. x. Wks. (1811) VIII. 300 
'The difference . . between things natural and things posi- 
tive, between constitutional and arbitrary. 1779-81 John- 
son L. P., Dryden Wks. II. 412 The original incongiuity 
runs_ through the whole . . But when this constitutional ab- 
surdity is forgiven, the poem must be confessed to be 
written with great smoothness of metre, etc. X830 Daxibeny 
Atom. Th, X. (ed. a) 332 The sulphates of magnesia, of 
zinc, etc., contain, besides their water of crystallization, 
a proportion of constitutional water, which may be replaced 
by sulphate of potass . . This constitutional water . , is expelled 
with more difficulty than the water of crystallization. 1873 
Mozley Mirac. Pref. (ed. 3I 23 Antecedent probability is a 
constitutional element of evidence. 

4. In harmony with, or authorized by, the political 
constitution. 

1765 Blackstone Comm, i. iii. 191 To trace out the con- 
stitutional doctrine of the royal succession. Ibid. (T.), The 
long parliament, while it acted in a constitutional manner, 
with the royal concurrence, ledressed many heavy griev- 
ances. 1777 Hurd Serm. bef. Ho. Lords (R.), Tending. . to 
improve establishments themselves ; but by degrees only, 
and by constitutional means. 1846 M‘Culloch Acc, Brit, 
Em;pirs (1834) II. 101 This, though a legal, cannot, with 
any propriety, be called a constitutional proceeding. 1874 
(Jreen Short Hist, iii. 5 7, 133 The constitutional restric- 
tions on the royal authority. 

b. Of a sovereign ; Ruling according to a con- 
stitution or constitutional forms which limit his 
arbitrary power; said also of sovereignty or 
government so exercised. 

x8ox W. Dupr:£ Neol, Fr. Diet. 6 a La mottarchie consti- 
tntionnelle, the constitutional monarchy. U-n roi consti- 
tntionnel, a constitutional king. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 
4 - It, Isl. Ill, 127 The only powers which recognised the 
new constitutional government. 1835 Macauiay Hist. 

VoL, II, 
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Eng, IV, xvii. 10 According to the pure idea of constitu- 
tional royalty, the prince reigns and does not govern. 

c, French Hist. Said of ecclesiastics who adopted 
the civil constitution of the clergy in 1790. 

Carlyle Fr Rev. i. ii, What endless jarring, of 
Refractory hated Priests and Constitutional despised ones. 
1884 Mrs. Gardiner Fr. Rev. iv. 76 Here nonjurors were 
regarded as enemies to the State ; there the constitutional 
clergy as enemies to religion. 

d. Adhering to or supporting the existing (or 
any specified iorm of) political constitution. 

Hence, employed from time to time as a party designation ; 
e.g. since c 1870 by English Conservatives, whence Consti- 
tutional party. Constitutional club, and the like : cf. (jloN- 
STITUTIONALIST 2, CONSTITUTIONLR 2. 

6. Of, pertaining to, or dealing with the political 
constitution, 

1841 W. Spalding Italy St It. Isl. II. 126 The constitu- 
tional history of the principal towns in Lomb.'udy. 1845 
PoLSON in Encycl. Meirop. 811/1 In the mind of no con- 
stitutional lawyer, can a doubt exist as to the soundness of 
Mr. Pitt’s positions. 1833 Macaulay HI. 456 

Best qualified to discuss constitutional questions. 1873 
Stubbs (title), Constitutional History of England. 

B. sb. 1 . A constilutional walk ; a walk taken 
for health’s sake, or for the benefit of the constitu- 
tion. (App. this oiiginaled at the English Univer- 
sities.) colloq. 

1839 Darwin Life Sr Lett. (1888) I. 176 An occasional 
ride with Simcox, and constitutional with Whitley. 1836 
[E. Caswall] Pluck Exam. Papers lOxf.; ed, 3I 41 He 
taketh a constitutional of forty minutes eve^ day. iBsa 
Bhisted s Years Eng. Univ. (ed. 21 45 The (Jantab’s con- 
stitutional of eight miles in less than two hours. 1S57 
Hughes Tom Brown ii. Iv, And recognises Holmes and 
Diggs taking a constitutional. 

2 . = Constitutionalist 2. In the end of the 
iSth c., an adherent of the French constitution or 
of political principles in accord with it. 

*793 Mad. D’Arblay Diary VI. 14 Whether the Consti- 
tutionals in England will he employed or not. x88i A then- 
eeutn 20 Aug.a^s/z The one is the ideal of modern Liberalism, 
and the Constitutionals of 1789 who pursued it were only 
mistaken in thinking it much nearer, much more easily 
attainable, than it really was. 

Constitutionalism (k^stitiz^-Jsnaliz’m). [f. 

prec. -I- -ISM.] 

1 . A constitutional system of government. 

183a Southey in Q. Rev. XLVIH. 276 We all know 
what constitutionalism has substituted for this admirable 
organization. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 69 The house 
of Guelph had no more natural love for constitutionalism 
than any other reigning bouse. 

2 . Adherence to constitutional ptinciples. 

Z87X Daily Tel. 2 Nov., They persuaded the King that 
Constitutionalism was his naluial rOle. 1889 Times 19 
Feb. 9/2 'The frigid and negative constitutionalism of M. 
Carnot. 

Coustitn'tionaliat. [f. as prec. + -isr.] 

1 . One who studies or writes on the (political) 
constitution. 

1766 Ld. Mansfield Sp. agsi. Suspend. Prerojg. (Jod.), If 
Mr. Locke’s whole definition of prerogative is taken to- 
gether, .it will be found he perfectly agrees with what other 
sound constitutionalists have advanced, a 1833 Mackintosh 
Rev, 1688 Wks. 1846 II. 252 The most famous constitu- 
tionalists, the most skilful casuists. 1881 J. G. Fitch Leet. 
Teaching -KM. 390 With Hallam and Creasy and the con- 
stitutionalists. attrib, 1864 Kingsley Ronu ff Tent, ii. 
(1873) 36 'The constitutionalist school. 

2 . An adherent or supporter of constitutional 
principles, or of a particular constitution. In 
end of 18th c., an adherent of the constitution of 
the United States, or of the French Republic ; in 
English politics, about 1870-80, often assumed 
as = C onservative. 

1793 Burney in Mad. IfArblay's Diary VI. 9 Loyal con- 
stitunonalists. 1706 Morse Amor. Geog. I., 564 This party 
was styled republicans; the other, constitutionalists [in 
Pennsylvania], 1706 Burke Regie Peace i. Wks. VIII. 
173 As being royalists or constitutionalists. 1831 Gen. _P. 
Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1 . 374 The Portuguese and Spanish 
constitutionalists. _z868 Daily News 2 Dec., The party are 
now trying to get rid of it [the name Conservative'] . . Con- 
stitutionalist, tory, and tory democrat, are the names be- 
tween which their choice wavers. *879 M, Arnold Falkland 
Mixed Ess. 213 Falkland was born a constitutionalist, a 
hater of all that is violent and arbitrary. 

Constitutionality (k^nstitiztjonre-liti). [f. 
as prec. -t- -ity: perh. ong. sifteTmod.¥.constitution- 
nalitef) The quality of being in accordance with 
ihe constitution ; constitutional character, 

1801 Ann. Reg. 1800, 60 Solely on the ground of constitu- 
tionality. 1833 Motley Dutch Rep. n. v. (1866) 233 The 
constitutionality of the edicts. 1890 Times 14 Oct. 3 a 
An effort to impeach the constitutionality of the execution 
by electricity. 

Constitu'tionalise, v. [f. as prec. -f-izs. 
Cf. mod.F. constitutionnaliser (Littr6),] 

1 . irons, [f. the adj.] To make constitutional. 

1831 Fraseds Mag, HI. 443 Having endeavoured to con- 
stitutionalize Spain. 1839 Masson Brit, Novelists iv. 254 
A wave of democratic revolution . . constitutionalizing for a 
moment absolute governments. 

2 . intr. [f. the sh.] To take a ‘ constitutional 
colloq. 

1832 Bristeo s Years Eng. Univ. (ed. a) 19 The most 
usual mode of exercise is ■<n^\axi%--constiintionalizing is 
the Cantab for it. 1871 Earle PAilol. Eng. Tongue § 310 
A walk for the sake of bodily exercise having been called 


CONSTITUTIVE. 

a ‘constitutional’, the vetb constitutionalize was soon 
foimed. 

Hence Oonstitu'tionaliziug vhl. sb, and ppl. a. 
X846 Mozley Ess. (1878) 302 He could do nothing with 
his Constitutionalising Parliaments but dissolve them. 
1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVII. 484 The constitutionalising 
of Rhenish Germany. 1888 W. Knight Principal Shai-fp 
41 The daily routine of constitutionalising. 

Constitutionally (kpnstitizz'jdnali), adv. [f. 
Constitutional + -lt 2.] 

1. In constitution or composition. 

1767 Fordvce Serm. Yng. IFom. (ed. 4) II. x. 103 His 
very senses, though remaining constitutionally the same, 
revolt. i88a Standard 23 Mar. 2/2 It diffets toxicalagi- 
cally and constitutionally from pure Aconitine. 

2 . As to the (bodily) constitution. 

1796 Home in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 3 Lowering the 
system, both constitutionally and locally. 1807 Med. Jml. 
XVII. 36s The vaccine virus had acted constitutionally, 
and was not confined to the local vesicle on the arm. 

b. By way of a ‘ constitutional ’. {humorous.) 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxvl. The regulai watei-drinkers 
took their quarter of a pint, and walked constitutionally. 

3. By viitue of one’s constitution (of mind or 
body) ; by constitution, naturally. 

174a Young Nt. Th. viii. 1206 His virtue, constitutionally 
deep. Has habit's firmness, and affection's fl^e. 1756 
Foote Esig.fr, Paris i. led. 3) 23 All you English are con- 
stitutionally sullen. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 1 . 230 The 
lay peeis being constitutionally conservative. 

4. In a constitutional manner; in accordance 
with the (political) constitution. 

1736 Doddington in H. Walpole Mem. Geo. 7/CX847) II. 
X. 340 Relief could only come constitutionally through 
justice. 1769 Junius Lett. xx. (1804) J. 143 They will 
firmly and constitutionally assert their rights. 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist, Fng. I. 136 His wish seems to have been to 
govern constitutionally. 1S37 Toulm. Smith The Parish s 
Constitutionally lecognized as the territorial division of the 
country for all purposes of civil government. 

t CoustitU’tiouar^T, a. Obs. [f. Constitu- 
tion H -ART : cf. F. constitutionnairel) 

1. Belonging to or inherent in the constitution ; 

= Constitutional i. 

xfifio Fuller Mixt ConienipL xl. (1641) 204 Constitu- 
tionary sius^ riveted in our tempers and complexions. 

2. Pertaining to a (political) constitution. Of 
persons : Adhering to the constitution. 

17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Crii. Hist. 29 Well- 
meaning Constitutionary Church-Men. 

8 . Fr. Feel. Hist. Recognizing the Constitution 
of Innocent X in i6s3» which condemned the 
Jansenist doctrines. 

1731 Hist. Litt. II. 451. Ibid. H. 436 The Constitutionaiy 
Bishops, after the Revolt of the Cardinal, had clearly the 
Ascendant. 

Constitutioned (kpnstiti^-Jsnd), «. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED ^.] Having (such and such) a constitution. 
X7XX Addison Spect, No. 127 t 3 Tender-Constitutioned 
Ladies. 1775 Adair Anter. Ind. 139 Dull constitutioned 
animals. 

t ConstitU’tioner. Obs. [f. as prec. -h -erI.] 

1, A framer or writer of constitutions. 

17x6 M. Davie.s Afh. Brit. II. 382. Ibid, 383 Those 
sham Apostolical Constitutioners. 

2. A supporter of a (political) constitution. 

At Oxford in i8th c., A member of the Constitution 
Club, loyal to the principles of the Revolution, and obnox- 
ious to the Tory majority in the Univeisity. 

17ZI Amherst Terrte Fil. xliii. (1726) 23s There is in the 
university of Oxford., a dreadful register, call’d the black- 
book. .At present it is made use of to vent party spleen, and 
is fill’d up with whigs, constitutioners, and bangorians. 
Ibid. 1 . 282 A formal presentment of the constitutioners, as 
. . enemies to monarchy, xyax Hist. Litt. II. 453 The Re- 
gent . . found out this_ Expedient, viz. to have a Body of 
Doctrines, .drawn up in such a manner, as to please both 
Constitutioners and Appellants. 

Constitu'tioniBg, vbl. sb. nottce-ivd. Making 
of constitutions. 

1820 Bvron in Moore Life 442 The Spanish business has 
set them all a constitutioning. 

Constitu'tionist. rare. [f. Constitution + 
- 1 ST.] An adherent of the constitution of the 
country; = Constitutionalist a. 

X733-8 Bolingbroke On Portia xix. (T.], Nothing can 
be more reasonable than to admit the nominal division of 
Constitutionists, and Anti-Constitutionists. Ibid. (R.l, To 
encourage the constitutionists or^country-party. 1746 W. 
Horsley Fool (1748)11. is There is, in the above Speech, a 
. -Turn of Thinking, that denotes the Speaker a thorough 
Constitutionist. 

Coustitu’tionless, a. [see -less.] Without 
a (political) constitution. 

i88g Sat. Rev. 3 Jan. 3/r There would, .have been a dis- 
solution, a constitutionless interval. 

Constitutive (k^'nslitiz 7 :tiv), a. [f. L. type 
*constitutivus (perh. in med.L.), f. constitiit- ppl. 
stem : see Constitute and -ive. F. consHtutif, 
-ive is in Cotwave 1611-] 

1. Having the power ofeonstitnting, establishing, 
or giving formal, definite, or organized existence to 
something ; constructive. 

In the Kantian Philosophy, constitutive ideas or prin- 
ciples of reason are opposed to regulative, q. v. 

1393 West Symbol, 1. § 46 An Instrument constitutive is 
such an Instrument^under the proper band of the pmty as 
testifieth and^describeth some contract of some debt or 
dutie to be paied, or some fact to be done or peiformed as 
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an obligntian. 1670 Ij«TrR Citre C/i. Dh'. 277 The 
Churches Constitutive or (governing Head. 1816 Coleridge 
Stattsm. Man. (18171 367 Whether ideas are regulative 
only, according to Aristotle and Kant; or likewise con- 
stitutive, and one with the pow'erand life of Nature. 1856 
hfEiKLEjOHE tr, Kanfs Crif. P. R. 317- 1867 J. H. Stir- 
ling tr, Sc/Koe^ler’s Hist. Philos. 231 ( AVirr/l These ideas, 
if not constitutive principles to extend our knowledge be- 
yond the bounds of experience, are regulative principles to 
arrange experience. 1870 Baldw. Brown £ce/. 7 Vk/A 256 
Tlie great constitutive ideas which have moulded power- 
fully the institutions of society. 1870 R. Ad.amson Philos. 
Kcmi 107 The principle [of the intelligibility of Nature] . . 
under which we subsume real experience is not ronstitutive 
but regpilative, a mere maxim of reason, and subjective, 
b, Ha^-ing the power of appointing to an office. 

1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 37 The Concurrence, Vote and 
constiturive Consent of a competent number of Fiee-men. 

2 . That makes a thing what it is ; forming an 
essential part or element ; essential. 

1610 Bp. Hall A:pol. agst. Brawuists^ 10 You call^ for a 
double separation, — a first separation in the gathering of 
the Church . . But of this constitutiue separation anone. 
s6s4 Cromwell S^. 12 _Sept. lCarlyle\ Government by a 
single person and a Parliament is a Fundamental ; it is the 
esse ; it is Constitutive, a 1688 Ccdwortk Irrnnut. Mor. iv. 
vi. lR.1, The constitutive essences of alt individual created 
beings. 1853 Trench Proverbs 16 Its constitutive element 
..is not the utteranceon the part of the one, but the accept- 
ance on the part of the many. 

3 . That makes up or goes to make up ; forming 
a part or element ; constituent, component. 

Jackson XVhs. H. 637 AH the learning which he 
hath besides, .is no constitutive part of the faculty which he 
professeth. 2670 Maynwarikc Vita Sana i, 2^ Subject to 
corruption and dissolution, through the fragility of const!- 
tutive parts. 2780 Harris Philol. Eng. (184.1) 428 The con* 
stitutive parts of the drama are six. 1861 Iuansel Aids to 
Faith i. 5 note^ Constitutive elements of the revelation itself. 

4 . With of\ That constitutes, makes, forms, es- 
tablishes, or determines. 

26^-9 Burton's Eiaiy (1828) III. 366 That may be es- 
sential to a Parliament that is not constitutive of a Parlia- 
ment. 2684 2 Steps ff Noncottf. Minister ii Constitutive 
of duty. 2858 Nat. Rev. Oct. ^99 Of the three conceivable 
functions constitutive of a clerical order,— the Priestly^ the 
Rabbinical, and the Prophetic,— the first is with us extinct, 
f 5 . Of a constituted character. Ohs. 

1658-9 Biirtotis Diary (i8s8) IV. 26 My judgment concurs 
wholly with your vote for two Houses. The question now 
is, what that House shall be, whether constitutive or rest!- 
tutive. 

fB. as sh. A constitutive part or element, a 
constituent. Ohs. rare. 


1647 Pomer the Keys iv. 73 , 1 much wonder why. .in 
the number of the constitutives of externall communion, 
puhiide prayer is not mentioned. 2697 J. Sergeant Solid 
Philos. 51 According to his compleat &sential Form or 
Constitutive. 

Co'nstitntively, [f. prec.+-iiT2.] in 
a constitutive manner. 


1656 J. Harrington Oceana 48 (Jod.) The great council, 
or assembly of the people, in Avhom the result is constitu- 
lively, a 2677 Manton XPhs. (1870) I. 426 We are now 
pardoned and justified constitutively by the tenor of the 
new covenant 286a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 231 In 
order that their uninteiligent Brahma should be made out 
constitutively cognition, they have altered the sense of the 
word cognition. 2882 J. H. Stirling Textik. Kant 286 A 
principle that holds of objects (as mere phenomena of sense) 
not censiiiuivaely, but only regulatively, 

Co'UStitxttiveiiess. rare. [see-N£8S.] The 
qualily or fact of being constitutive. 

168a H. More Annet. GlamnlVs Lux O. 56 The infinite- 
ness of Gods Goodness - . its Headship over the other Attri- 
butes.. its Constitutiveness of the very Deity. 

Constitutor (kp-nstitiwdoj). Also 6-7 -oxir, 
7-9 -er. [a. L. constitutor, agent-n. from con- 
stituh-e to CoNSTiroTB. Cf. F. constituteur (i6tih 

c. in Littr 4 ).] One who or that which constitutes, 
makes, frames, establishes, etc. : see the verb. 

1S3* Elvot Gw. 111. iril, Justyce. .the chiefs constitutour 
and maker of a publike weale. 2602 Corhwallyes Ess. 11. 
li. (2632) 327 Constitutors of Societies. 2697 J. Sergeant 
Solid Philos.atx Haidug one and the Self-same Constituter. 
2747 Hoosoh Misted s Diet. Njb, The (ionstituters of this 
OoHque and irregular mineral Diagram. 2759 Goldsm. The 
Bee No, 7 Elocution b only an assistant, hut not a consti- 
tuter, of eloquence. 2856 J. R. Ballantvne Sdttkhya 
Aphorisms 65 The vital air is not the constituter of the 
Body. 

b. A framer of a (political) constitution. 

2658-9 Bulan's Diary (1828) III. 473 You are the consti- 
tutors. It is yet in your power . . to stay settling the con- 
stitutiqn. 17^ W. Taylor in Monthly R eu. XXI. 540 The 
definition of the French constitutors has restrict^ . . the 
meaning of the ivord liberty. 

Constrain (kpnstrj^’n), v. Forms : 4 oou- 
strane, 4-5 -strelgaCe, -straygne, 4-6 -streyii(e, 
-strayii(e, 4-7 -strein(e, (5 -stryne), 5-6 north. 
-strene, 6 Sc,~ strange, 5-7 -straine, 6- -strain. 
Fa.p^le. 4-5 constreint, 5-6 -straynte, 6 Sc. 
-strone. [ad, OF. constreindre, -aindre, ppl. stem 
comtreign-, -aign- (in mod.F. contraindre, It. cos- 
tngnere, constringer^i—'L, constring-ere to tie 
tightly together, compress by tying, f. con- to- 
gether + stringere to draw tight.] 

1 . trans. To force, compel, oblige : 

a. a person to do anything. (The usual const.) 
C1386 Cbaucer Melib, V914 It constreigneth me to do 
yow grace and mercy. £2400 Cursor M, Insertion p. 990 


Bot bal constrayned [il/y. -oyned] him to dwelle, bat he no 
farrer might, c 2430 Life Si, Rath. (1884) 1 2 pese iiij no* 
table nioste nedes constreyne Jowto enclyneto ouie 

ententes. 2538 Starkey England ii. iv. 123 Constieynyd to 
lerne the Latyn tong. 1606 G. WIoodcocke] tr. Ht^. 
Jvsiine 67 a, Power . . to constraine them delyuer that by 
force. 2607 SiiAKS. Cor. v. iii. 100 Since that thy sight . . 
Constraines them weepe. 27^ S. Hayward Sertn. xvi. 479 
He never constrained them to walk in the paths of iniquity 
2828 Crdise Digest (ed. 2)V.24S A writ issues to the sheriff 
. .to constrain the party to appear. 

b. a person to (info) a course of action, state, 
place, etc. 

C2386 Chaucer ClerEs T. 471 Thonghido thing towhich 
I am constreynit, 2393 Langl. P.Pl. C. vi. 54 Men sholde 
constreyne no clerke to knaaene werkes. 2535 Stewart 
Croti. Scot. II. 652 Snppois natuir constran^e him thairto. 
2614 Raleigh Hist. World ii. 354 They fled into the Woods, 
feanng to he constrained to the Plough. _ 2790 Cowper 
Rec. Mothers Picture 86, I should ill requite thee, to con- 
strain Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 1840 Mrs. 
Browning Drama of Exile, And the elements shall boldly 
All your dust to dust constrain. 

c. with simple object. 

a 1340 Hamtole Psalter xxviL 10 With Jiaire fre wil, noght 
constraynd. 112386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 41 Wommen of 
kynde desiren libertee And nat to been const! eyned as a 
thral. 2535 CovERDALE 2 Kings ii. 17 Neuertheles they 
constrayned him, tyll he was ashamed, and sayde: Let 
them go. 2622 Bible 2 Cor. v. 14 For the loue of Christ 
constreineth vs. 

d. ahso/. (without direct object.) 

C1340 Gaso. 4- Gr. Knt. 2496 ar stif innoghe to con- 
strayne wyth strenkpe, Jif yow Ukez. 2586 Cogan Haven 
Health ccxi. (1636) 213 Sometimes if hunger constrained, 
they would double their commons. 17x7 Pope Ep. to 
fervas 67 Led by some rule, that guides, hut not con- 
strains. 1873 Lowell Among nty Bks, Ser. 11. 279 The 
necessities of metre would naturally constrain to such forms. 

e. Dynamics. To restrict iJie motion of (a body 
or particle) to a certain course, e.g. along a fixed 
curve, 

2834 Whewell {LHli), On the Motion of Points constrained 
and resisted. 2856 Tait & Steele Dyrtamics of Particle 
(1871) 181 A particle is constiained to move on a given 
smooth plane curve, under the action of given forces in the 
plane of the curve. Ibid. 193 If the particle be constrained 
by a circular tube. Ibid. (Contents) 25 String constrained 
by pulley. 

2 . To compel or enforce (an action, etc.); to 
bring about by compulsion or of necessity. 

1602 Mahston Antonids Rev. v. vi, Otlier vowes con- 
straine another course. 2603 Philotus (2835) xo It is vnpos- 
sible that loue should be constrained, where affection breedes 
not likyng, 16x4 Stirling Doonts-day 8th Houre (R.), 0 1 
what strange things . . Could this man tell, amazement to 
constraine? 12x679 Earl Orrery Hen. V, i, 'Twas a Crime 
To punish what you did constrain from him. 2725 Pope 
Odyss, 1 , 22 Calypso in her caves constrain’d his stay. 2741 
Watts Improv. Mind (i8or) 227 Where there is not suffi- 
cient testimony to constrain onr assent. x8oo Addison 
Amer, Law Rep. a The. .constrained presumption, that the 
child whose death was concealed, was killed by the mother. 
1 3 . To force out ; to produce by effort, ‘ to pro- 
duce in opposition to nature’ Q.). Ohs. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 183 They mb their 
udders with Nettles untill they constrain bloud. <2x687 
Waller (J,), In this northern tract our hoarser throats 
Utter unripe and ill constrained notes, 

tb. To force, assume or produce by straining 
(any behaviour or expression of feeling). Ohs. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 5316 Which desire is so constreyned 
That it is but wille feyned. 2605 Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 103 
This is some Fellow, who . . doth affect A saucy roughnes, 
and constraines the garb (^te from his Nature. X7oa 
Steele Funeral r. (1734) 15 Could all those Shrieks, those 
Swoonings, that rising falling Bosom be constrain’d ? 2725 
Pope Odyss. i. 490 [He] constrain’d a smile, and thus am- 
biguous spoke. 

f 4 . rejl. To exert or strain oneself. Ohs. rare. 
rxsxo Gesia Rom. 430 Whiche this yongedamosell seynge, 
constieyned herselfe, and ranne so fast, tyll at the last she 
had hym at a vauntage agayne. 
f 6. a. To take by force, force to surrender, Ohs. 
2699 Dhyden Ep. to J. Driden 153 Namur subdu’d is 
England's palm alone ; The rest hesieg d, but we constrain’d 
the town. 

* 1 * b. To violate, force. Ohs. 

2^_ Sraks. Tit. A . V. ii. 178 Her spotlesse Chastity, In- 
bumaine Traytors, you constrain'd and for’st. 
t6. To press hard upon, straiten, reduce to 
straits ; to oppress, afflict, distress. Ohs. 

c 1450 Merlin iv. 65 The grete peyne that he was Inne for 
the love of Ygeme, that so hym constrayned that he myght 
notlw ete ne slepe. 2523 Ija. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxiv. 
328 He had dayly great complayntes made to hym..wher. 
with his hart was sore constrayned for displeasure, c 2532 
Uh.vr^Intrad. Fr. in Palsgr. 93 To constrayne, opprimer 
1S90 Dalrymple tr. Leslids Hist. Scot. (18B4) 27 That ne- 
cessity constrayne thame nocht quha ar within.. this He 
h« a pasture . , that may feid sum wethiris. 2859 Tennyson 
Cer, ^ Enid 716 But since our fortune slipt from sun to 
shade , .cruel need Constrain’d us, but abetter time has come. 
+ 7 . To compress into small compass; to con- 
tract. Ohs. rare. 

^ *374 Chaucer Boetk, i. l 5 fe stature of hir was of a 
doutous iugement, for suratyme sche constreyued and 
schronk mr seluen lyche fo Jic comune mesure of men. 

8. To confine forcibly, keep in bonds, imprison. 
•cfizW\Gt.p Ezek. xxxi. 25 Y..forbeddethefloodisofhym, 
many watris. 2590 Spenser F (?, ii, iv. is 
With hundred yron chaines he did him bind, And hundred 
XT constraine. 2622 Drayton Poly. 

0I6, Notes tg Song ix. 145 The South-west wind gonstrained 


betwene two hils on both .sides of the lake. 2607 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iv. 634 He binds in Chains The drowzy Pro- 
phet, and his Limbs constiains. a 2732 Gay (J.), How the 
strait stays the slender waste constrain? 2822 Shelley 
Epipsych. 398 The walls are high, the gates are strong, 

. . but true love never yet Was thiLS constrained. 2879 

Botcher & Lang Odyssey 7 And hard men constrain him, 
wild folk that hold him. .sore against his will, 
tb. To check, stop, staunch. Ohs. 
c 2400 Lanfrands Cimrg. (MS. A) 66 If ]je blood come 
fro grete veynes he mat noujt so sumtyrae be constreyned. 
Ibid. 68 If., jjou maist not sowde he aiterie ne jie veyne 
ne Jiou maist not constreyne blood. 

e. To press or clasp lightly in one’s arms. ptet. 
1697 Dryden (J.), When .. The Tjaian hugs and fonds 
thee on her breast, And with sweet Icisses in her arms con- 
strains. 2862 Temple & Trevor Tannhauser 27 And all 
for joy constrain'd him to his breast. 

d. fig. To restrain within bounds, lo limit. 
a x6x8 Raleigh (J.), Overweak to resist the liist inclina- 
tion of evil, or after, when it became habitual, to constrain 
it. 1708 Rowe Royal Convert in. (1766) 44 Constrain your 
temper, Sir ; be false and meet her With her own sex’s arts. 
1878 Mouley Cotidorcei 36 It was impossible, .to constrain 
within prescribed limits the activity. 

+ 9 . = CONSTBINGE, CONSTEtCT. Obs. 

1398 [see Constraining ppl. a, 2]. C1400 Lanfrands 

Cimrg. (MS. A) 77 Olde woundis jiat hen maad . . of to 
greet cold constreynynge. Ibid. 105. Ibid. 263 If h® 
^asme come.. hat woIe constryne h® tunge inwaid. 2586 
Cogan Haven Health cxiv. (1636) us Sei vices . . are . . to 
be eaten after meat, to constraine and close up the stomacke. 
*599 Hakluyt Voy. II. ii. 335 Vehement heate resolueth the 
ladicall moysture of mens bodies, as colde constraineth and 
pieserueth the same. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 430 
When Winter Frosts constrain the Field with Cold. 

10 . To subject to restraint of behaviour, rare, 
a 1745 Switt Directions to Foottnofi (Seager), Leave the 
company to converse more freely, without being constrained 
by your presence, 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 343, I.. think., old friends who do not con- 
strain me. .the most suitable. 

Constrai'ua'bley «• rare, [f, prec. + -able.] 
That can be constrained, liable to constraint. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. PoL i. (1632) 73 They are now by vertue 
of humane law become constrainable, and if they transgresse, 
punishable. Ibid. vi. iv. § ii Before Novatian’s uprising, no 
man was constrainable to confess publicly any sin. 
tConstfainaU'nce. Obs, [a.O'F.constraigit- 
atice, f. constr aindre, constraignant to Constkain ; 
see -ABCE.] Constraint. 

CX400 Rotn. 7438 For well he knew dame Abstin- 
aunce, But he ne knew not Constrainaunce. He knew nat 
that she was constreyned. 

Constrained (k^nstrsf-nd), fpl. a. [f. Cok- 

STBAIN V, + -ED.] 

1 . Of persons : Forced, acting under compulsion. 
Of actions, etc. ; Brought about by compulsion. 

2597 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. xxxix^Thisweake constrayned 
company. 2605 Shaks._ Mach. v. iv, 13 None serue with 
him, hut constrained things, Whose hearts are absent too. 
2780 Cowper Table Talk 623 The mind, released from too 
constiained a nerve. _287i Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
IV. XX. 577 The breaking of a constrained oath. 

2 . Forced, as opposed to natural. 

2571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxv. ao Bothe theis seeme 
unto mee to alledge constreyned senses. 2597 Morley In- 
trod. Mus. 7 Vnder Goan vt the voice seemed as a klnde of 
humming, and aboue E la a kinde of constrained skricklng. 
2^3 Dryden Ess. on Satire Wks. 1821 XIII. 21 [Milton's] 
‘Juvenilia’, where his rhyme is always constrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him. 2763 Scrarton Indosiau 
iii. (1770) 104 The Soubah. .received him with a constrained 
graciousness, 1842 Elphinstone Hist, Did. I. 35 The 
constrained hospitality with which they are directed to pre- 
pare food . . for a military man coming as a guest. 

3 . Of persons ; Behaving under constraint, having 
the spontaneous and natural impulses checked, 
embarrassed. 

x8o« Mar. Hogeworth Moral T. (1816) I. i. 3 Notwith- 
standing all his efforts to be and to appear at ease, he was 
constrained and abashed. 

4 . Forcibly or unnaturally confined (physically), 
cramped. 

2768 W. Gilpin Ess, Prints 28 Every constrained posture 
[should be] avoided. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 128/2 When 
very weary, we sleep even in the most constrained positions. 
Mod. Tight dresses mean constrained limbs. 

6. Dynamics. Forced to move in a certain course. 
^2856 'Tait & Steele Dynamics of Particle (2871) 386 A 
single particle subject to the action of any forces, and whose 
motion is either free, constrained, or resisted. 

Constradnedly (k^nstr^i-nedll), adv. [f. prec. 
-t- -LT 2.] In a constrained manner. 

1 . Under constraint or compulsion. 

*549 Cheke Hurt Sedii. (1642) 52 That yee refuse to doe 
willingly, think yee must be drawne to doe the same con- 
strainedly. 2678 Yng. Man’s Call. 326 Never having at- 
tired her self in regal ornaments, but constrainedly and with 
tears, 2837 G, Redrord Script. Verif. vii. 459 Facts which 
they most reluctantly and constrainedly attest. 

2 . With constrained manner or behaviour ; with- 
out natural spontaneity or freedom of manner. 

2654 Earl Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 637, 1 forced my self 
to divert those two persons . .which yet I did so constrainedly, 
that 1 gave them more cause of pity, than satisfaction. 2865 
Cornh, Mag. Nov. 579 ‘ Before I answer your question ’, 
said Midwinter a little constrainedly, ‘ I want to ask you 
something.' 

Gonstrai'nedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being constrained ; ccJhstraint, 
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1673 O. 'Walker Editcaiion 217 Constrainedness under- 
valuetb an action. 

Constrai'ner. rare. [f. Consthaih w. + -er 1 .] 
One who constrains. 

138a Wyclif Ex. V. 10 The maystris of werkis and the 
constreyners [L. fjTrttf/oJ'M]. ^ 1711 Shafte.sb. Charac, (1737) 
I. 71 The natural free spirits of ingenious men, if im- 
prison’d and controurd..wilI be glad at any rate to vent 
themselves, and be reveng’d on their constrainers. 

Constraining (kpnstr^i-niq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -iNfi 1.] The action of the verb Consteain ; 
application of constraint. 

C1380 Wyclif Se/. Pf'is. III. 517 ^oven frely wijiouten 
exaccioun or constieynynge. c 1440 Prow/ Pafv. gi Con- 
streynynge, coaccio. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Ifist. iv. 74 
'The Chirch hath not the power of compelling, nor ougbte 
to require it (I speake of ciuile constrayning). 1644 Milton 
yndgm. Bncer (1851) 294 A bondage not of Gods constrain- 
ing. 

Constrai'ning, pfl- a. [f. as prec. + -nrG2.] 

1 . That constrains. 

x6oa Carew Coriiwa.ll jzj a. Not through any constrayn- 
ing necessitie or constraintiue vowe. 1651 Hobbes Govt. ^ 
•Shf.xii.ij 4. 178 That the constraining Power [of Government] 
..should be left wholly to the Lawes themselves. 1784 
CowpER Tirocin. 861 Fiee, too, and under no constiaining 
force. 1836 Tait & Steele Dynamics of Particle 
184 To find the pcnnt where the particle will leave the con- 
straining curve. Ibid, 386 When there are . . constraining 
forces; such as when two or moie of the particles are con- 
nected hy inextensible strings, etc 
+ 2 . Of medicines : Constringing or drawing to- 
gether, astringent. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Baj-tli, De P. R. vii. Ixix. (1495) aSg The 
lecnevsilh constiaynynge and dryenge medycynes. 
LaufrandsCirnrg. 161 Ifhouleidistperto onyconstreyning 
hingis akynge wolde be }je more. 

Constrai'uingly, adv. [f. prec. -i- -ly 2.] In 
a constiaining manner ; + in qiiot. = compulsorily, 
by constraint. 

1382 Wyclif i Pet, v. 2 Purueiynge not constieynyngli 
['Vulg. coacie, 1388 as constreyned], but wilfulli. 

t Constrai’nment. Obs, rare. [f. Constbain 
V, -b -MEET : cf. OF. constraignement, later con- 
traignement^ = Constbaint sb. 

1S93 Nasiie Christ’s T, (1613) 71 More .shalt thou terrifie 
the seditious by the constrainment of thy quartering, then 
if lehouah, .should speake to them. 

t Constrai’ut, ppl- a. Obs. In 5 -eint, 6 
-aynt. [a. OF. constreini^ -aint (pa. pple. of cott- 
streindre) :~popular L. type *constrinctus for con- 
strictus : cf. cingSre, cinctus^ = Constbaiebd. 

1 . Used as pa. pple. of Constbain. 

CX360 E. E. Psalter (18911 194 As we ben constreint IJU13 
cristen sojienes to knowelich on-Iich God and Lord. 

2. as adj. 

C1430 Syr Gwifij-. ^RoxIb.) 298 How paynfullie hir heit 
brest in hir constreint soiow. 15411 Copland Guydon's 

? uest, Chtrurg,, At all tymes necessarye and constraynte. 

he time constraynte is the tyme whan the bledynge ought 
to be made. 

Goustraint (k^nslrfi-nl), sb. Forms : 4-5 
oonstre3rnt(8, -streint, 5 -strent, 6 -strayiit(e, 
6- constraint, [a, OF. constreinte, fern, sb., f. 
constreint pa. pple. : see piec.] 

1 . The exercise of force to determine or confine 
action ; coercion, compulsion. 

1534 More Anszu. Poysoned Bk, i. Wks. 1075 His calling 
is no constiainte of necessity. 1595 Shaks. "^ohn v. i. 28, 
1 did suppose it should be on constraint. But (heau’n be 
thank’d) it is but voluntary. 1601 All's Well iii. ii. 121 
The lauine Lyon when he roar’d With sharpe constraint of 
hunger. 1671 Milton Salmon 1372 The Fhilistian lords 
command : Commands are no constraints. 1769 Robert- 
son Chas, y, V. 461 note. They engage in their military 
enterprises, not from constraint but choice. 1887 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. (1876) I. vi. 405 How far the electors acted 
under constraint we know not. 

_ b. transf. Compulsion of circumstances, neces- 
sity of the case. 

1607 Norden Surv. Dial. 216 Use Feats, Turffe, Heath, 
Furse, Broome, and such like fuel for firing, .yea, and Neats 
dung, as in some places of Wiltshire. Margin, Fewell of 
constraint.^ 1663 Gerbier Counsel 100 The enterance . . is not 
.so proper in the middle as at the end . . But if there be a 
constraint, which is most prejudicious to a Building, the 
entiance must be set as much towards the end as possible. 
17*6 Leoni tr. A Iherti’s Archit. I. 9 b. Never used . . unless 
upon absolute Necessity, or the Constraint of the Nature 
and Manner of the Situation. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Garth, Nor is it easy to find an expre.ssion used hy con- 
straint, or a thought imperfectly expressed, 
fc. Force of arms. Obs. 

1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 105 Onely Brunsbergh, 
a Catholick town, durst make defence, and was taken hy 
constraint. 

2 . Confinement, bound or fettered condition ; 
restriction of liberty or of free action, 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 2 Through long enprisonment, 
and bard constraint, Which he endured in his late restraint. 
1596 Edward III, II. i. 17 Let the captain talk of boisterous 
war ; The prisoner of immured dark constraint, 171a Pope 
ssi Ep. U Miss Blount 41 Still in constraint your suff’ring 
^x remains. Or hound in formal, or in real chains. 1784 
Cowper Pash I. 612 His hard condition with severe con- 
straint Binds all his faculties, forbids all growth Of wisdom. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. 111. § 32. 118 By continual constraint 
and contradiction of his impulses. 1W7 Smiles Huguenots 
Hng. iii. (1880)43 He had shown^some symptoms of rebel- 
ling against the constraints to which he was subject. 


+ 3 . Pressure of trouble or misfortune ; oppres- 
sion, affliction, distress. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Troyliis iv. nz Hire hew whilom, bright 
hat po was pale Bar witnesse of hire wo and hiie constreynte. 
1393 Gower Con/. II. 3S0 All day men here gieat compleint 
Of the disese, of the constreint, Wherof the people is sore 
oppressed. 1460 in Pol. ReL 4 L. Poems 112, I had on 
petyr and magdaleyne pite For the gret constrent of there 
contricion. 1579 Spenser She/h. Cal May 249 Well heard 
Kiddie al this .sore constraint, And lengd to know the 
cause of his complaint. 

* 1 * b. A cause or occasion of affliction. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviu. xiv, How fervent love. . 
My careful herte hath made lowandfaynte, And you therof 
are the hole constraynt 

4 . Compulsion put upon the expression of feelings 
or the behaviour, whether by the restraint of natural 
feelings and impulses, or by assuming such as are 
not spontaneous : hence always implying un- 
naturalness or embarrassment. 

1706 Walsh Let. to Pope 24 June, You see I write to you 
without any sort of constraint or method, as things come 
into my head, lysa Johnson Rambler No. 204 r ii A 
smile that betrayed solicitude, timidity, and constraint. 
1781 Cowper Convers. 713 “The Christian. .Will speak with- 
out dis'guise . .Abhors constraint, and dares not feign a zeal 
,.he does not feel. 1835 Marryat fac. FaW/nl, She 
welcomed me with a constraint I had never witne.S5ed be- 
fore. 1840 J. H. Newman Par. Serin. V. 32 We shall in 
time . . manifest, not with constialnt and_ enort, but spon- 
taneously and naturally, that we fear Him while we love 
Him. 1852 Thackeray Esmond i. xiv. There was a sad- 
ness and constraint about all persons that day. 

6 . a. Physics. Any special ph3r3ical or molecular 
condition into which a body is brought by the 
operation of some force, and lasting dining its 
operation, e.g. a state of tension. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxviii. 239^ An operation during 
which the solids are often broken, in consequence of the 
state of constraint in which the particles are held. i8Sx 
Maxwell Electr. 4 Magtt, 1. 156 The state of constraint, 
which we call electric polarization. 

b. Dynamics. See Cobstbain v. i e. 

A body has in the most general case six degrees ot free- 
dom, viz. three of translation, and three of rotation ; if there 
is a hindrance to one or more of these, the motion of the 
body is so far constrained; hence, degyees of constraint. 
Thus if one point in the body Is fixed, it cannot have motion 
of translation, but has all the degrees of rotation ; if two 
points are fixed, its only motion can be that of rotation 
about an axis passing through these two points; it has 
thus one degree of freedom, and five degrees of constraint ; 
a sphere moving between two parallel tangent planes has 
only one degree of constraint ; a cube under the same con- 
ditions has three. Kinetic constraint’, the condition that 
a body shall move subject to certain relations : e. s, that 
a body shall roll on a plane. Principle of least tonsfraint : 
the theoiem enunciated hy Gauss in 1829, that when there 
are connexions between parts of a system, the motion is 
such as to make the sum of the constraints a minimum. 

1856 Tait & Steele Dynamics of Particle Contents (1871) 
13 Constraint by Tortuous Smooth Curve . . Constraint by 
stiing attached to a moving Point, etc. 1862 B. Price 
Infin. Calc. IV. 116 Gauss’ theorem of least constraint. .If 
we measure constraint by the square of the distance between 
the actual place of rm and the place Mhich it would have if 
it were under the action of the same forces and weie a 
single unconstrained paiticle, then the theorem is, that the 
sum of the products of each particle and its constraint is a 
minimum. 

t Constrai'utive, «. Obs. rare. [f. Con- 
STBAINT -f- -IVE : etymologically a doublet of 
CoNSTBlOTIVB.] Having tendency to constrain, 
160a Carew Cornwall 127 Not through any constrayning 
necessitie, or constraintiue vowe. 

Constrai'ntless, a- [f; as prec. + -less.] 
Without conslraint, unconstrained, 

1865 Lyra Messianica, Solus AStema (1869) 2 'Twas of 
Thy free constraintless grace. 

Constre, -stri, obs. ff. of CoNsisroEY. 
Constre, obs. form of Constbub v. 

Constrein, -eiat, obs. ff, Consteaib, -aint. 
Constrict (kpnslri’kt), V. [f. L. constrict- ppl. 
stem of constringHre ; cf. astrief, restrict. Other 
forms derived from the same L. verb are Constbain 
( through Fr. ), and Consteinqe,] 

1 . trails. To draw together as by tightening an 
encircling string ; to make small or narrow (a tube 
or orifice] ; to contract, compress. 

*759 tr- DuhameVs Hush, in, _xii. (1762) 397 More closely 
constricted, and thereby the juice is better strained. 1848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre (1857) 245 A spasm constricted her 
mouth for an instant. 1871 Napjiei’s Prev.^ ^ Cure Dis, 
123 The neck should not be constricted by a tight collar. 
fig. 1854 J. Martineau Stud, Chr. (187s) 19 The error 
deforms his faith as much as it tends to stifien and constrict 
his life, 1883 Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 3/1 To seize a position 
which would enable them to constrict at pleasure the com- 
merce of the Cape. 

2 . To cause (organic tissue) to contract or draw 
together ; to cause to contract or shrink. 

173a ARBUTUN0Ti?«/Mq)’'i?i?/273 Such things OS coustrict 
the Fibres. 179* Hamilton Bert hoUets Dyeing 1. 1. 1. i. 18 
The pores of the stuflf, opened by the heat of boiling water, 
and again constricted hy cold. 18B1 B. Sanderson in Na- 
ture'S o. 619.442 The influence which these [vascular nerves] 
transmit is heie relaxing, there constricting. 

Constricted (kpnstri-ktM), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 
1 . Drawn together by constriction; narrowed, 
straitened. 


*753 N. Torriano Gangr, Sore Throat Pref. is Those of 
a lax, more than those of a constricted State of Fibres. 
1872 F. G. Thomas Dis. Women 36 He. .advises the dila- 
tation of a constricted cervix by means of a tin tube. 

2 . Nat. Hist. Markedly narrowed at some part, 
as if by mechanical constriction. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. IV. xxxvii. 14 In the cater- 
pillar of the Goat Moth the first is oblong and constricted 
in the middle. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 98 Ornithopus 
perpusillus. .pod much constricted between the seeds. 

Constricting (kpnstri-ktiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING-.] That constricts; compressing, squeez- 
ing tightly all round. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. ao/i Virgil's^ Laocodn, and the un- 
rivalled marble group, .owe their oiigin undoubtedly to the 
stories current of constricting serpents. 1883 L. Brunton 
in Nature 8 Mar. 43B The constricting fibres which issue 
from the ganglion and pass to the ear. 

Constriction (k^nstri'kjon). Also 5 cou- 
struccion, -tiouii. [ad. L. constrictiSn-em, n. of 
action f. constringere : see Constbtnge, Con- 
strict, Constrain. (In F. cited by Littid from 
Pard, 1 6th c.)] 

1 . Compressing or drawing together as by an 
enciicling pressure ; the condition of being so com- 
pressed together ; compression, contraction. 

e 1400 Lanfrauds Cirurg. 66 pou schalt known it hi con- 
struccion [v. r. constructioun] & dilatacion of \ie same ar- 
terie. 16x5 CaooK&Body ofMan 641 The glottis.. hath a 
double motion, one of dilatation another of constriction. 
1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 192 The constriction of the 
pores . . of the body. 1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. i. iii. 
§ 37. 161 Evincing the systole of the Heart to be a muscular 
constriction. 1794 S. 'Williams Vermont 90 By their con- 
striction the fluid is forced out, 1S36 Penny Cycl. V. 19/2 
[Serpents have] immense muscular power, enabling some of 
the species to kill large animals by constriction. 

b. A morbid condition of contractedness or 
tightness, or the feeling of such a condition. 

1783 Johnson Let. to f, Taylor 17 June in Boswell, 
An oppressive, constriction of my cnest, 1871 'W. A. 
Hammond Dis, Nervous Syst. 49 In both there are head- 
ache, sense of constriction, vertigo, etc. _ x88a Syd. Soc. 
Lex,, Constriction-band sensation, a feeling as of a cord 
tied round the waist ; a symptom of some diseases of the 
spinal cord. 

+ C. A spasmodic contraction or shrinking of 
any part of the body. Obs. 

1771 S. Fare Anim. Motion 366 A Fourth effect.. from a 
Stimulus, when it acts upon our bodies, is a Constiiction or 
Spasm of the part to which it is applied. 

2 . concr, A constricted part; a part markedly 
narrowed as if by some constricting influence. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol, (1828) IV. xxxvii. 11 Tlie 
spinal marrow being formed of knots separated only hy 
slight or deep constrictions. 1865 Parkman Champlain 
ix. (187O 301 A constriction of the vast channel narrows it 
to a mile. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 41 Raphanus mari- 
tinius , .joints separated by a very deep constriction. 

3 . Something which constricts or confines. 

1650 R, Holungworth Bxerc, cone. Usurped Powers 29 
Those words, .are an expresse, and fully sufficient constric- 
tion. 1877 Blackmore Cripps II. iv. 52 Neither was there 
hedge, or lail, or other mean constriction. 

Constrictive (kpnstri’ktiv), a. [ad. L. con- 
strietTv-ns (also in i6th c. F. constrictif, Pard), 
f. constrict- ppl. stem of constringere + -rvB.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characterized by con- 
striction ; that tends to compress tightly. 

1578 Banister Hist. Meat v. 70 By the constrictiue force 
it vseth . . it doth complect the whole. 1655 H. More Antid. 
Ath. (1662) 185 If a Spirit use his Agitative power moder- 
ately and his Constrictive forcibly enough to feel solid 
or palpable to that man or woman. 1844 T. J. Graham 
Done, Med. 277 This [Bieast-pang] is an acute constrictive 
pain about the breast-bone. 1889 Pall Mall G. 26 Sept, g/a 
Neither the boa nor the anaconda is venomous^ but their 
constrictive poweis render them teriible adversaries, 

2 . = CONaTBINGENT. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541] Medlars ar cold and 
dry, and constrictife or straininge the stomake. ^*65^ in 
Blount Glossogr, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Constrictiue, cap- 
able of binding together ; styptic; astringent. 

Constrictor (k^nstri'klai). [a. L. constrictor, 
agent-n. from constringSre, constrict-', see Con- 
STEINGB.] One who or that which constricts. 

1 . Anat. A muscle which draws together or nar- 
rows a part. (Frequent in the L. names of indi- 
vidual muscles.') 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Constrictor Labienent,aM.\is- 
cle that encompasses the lips with orbicular or round Fibres]. 
a 173s Arbuthnot, etc. Mart. Scrib, (J.), He supposed the 
constrictors of the eye-lids must be strengthened in the 
.supercilious. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 220 b. 187a 
Mivart Elem. Altai. 288 The constrictors of the pharynx. 

attrib. 1836 "Todd Cycl. A nat. 1. 16 a, A ^eat constrictor 
muscle. 1878 Foster Phys. 11. i. § a. 21a The sympathetic 
therefore acts as a constrictor nerve. 

2 . Surg. An instrument for producing constric- 
tion ; a compressor. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Consirictor of Herbimaux ., to 
tighten the ligature placed around the neck of a tumour. 

3 . A large snake which crushes its prey ; a Boa- 

CONSTBIOTOE. 

01845 Hood Knt.^ ij- Dragon xxxvii, ’That gorged serpent 
they call the constrictor. 

Constring, obs. form of Construing vbl. sb. 

Ill - a 



CONSTRIITGE. 

Constriuge (kfWistri'nds), v. [ad. L. ccn- 
str to tie tightly, draw tightly together, _f. 

L. con- \.o^cXhBX stringSre to draw tight. This 
sp<> ms to have been introduced to represent the 
L. verb more closely in form and sense than was 
done by the historical representative constram, 
which came through Trench, In more recent 
times constrict has been used as an equivalent.] 

1. irons. To draw or squeeze together as by an en- 
circling force ; to compress ; = Constrict i. tObs. 

1606 SiiAKS. Tr. <(■ Cr. v. 5 i. 173 The dreadfull spout Which 
Shipmen doe the Hurricano call, Constring’d in masse by 
the almighty sun. i6zx Bubton Anat, Jllet. l i. n. iv. 18 
The neck [of the Bladder] is constringed with a muscle. 
1630 Bulwer Anthrofomef. 191 Children .. involved and 
constringed in swai thing bands. 167S Cudworth I ntelLSyst, 
561 God .. by His vertue and Power does constringe and 
contein the whole world. 1826 Southey V^ind. EccL AngL 
331 Immediately she was constringed so tightly by the un- 
seen and spiritual cincture that, etc. C1828 Brodesip in 
Pttuiy Cycf. V. 24/a While these serpents are in the act of 
constringing .. their prey. 

2. Fhys. To cause (organic tissue) to shrink or 
draw together. Also absol. 

x6o4 T. Wright Passions 1. ix. 35 Love will have heate, 
and sadnesse colde, feare constringeth, and pleasure dijat- 
eth. 1®^ Moyle Sea CAyrr/tg. ii. xx. 75 These [remedies] 
will powerfully dry and constringe. ^43-S R. Pococke 
Ohserv. Pal. in Pinkerton Coll, Trtso. X. 433 On ^ting it 
[Deaul Sea Water] my month was constringed as if it had 
been a strong alum Water. 1785 Pott Chirurg. Wks. (ed. 
9l II. 46 Constringing such [parts] as are duated. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879] 47 It acts as an astringent, 
constringing the vessels and overcoming relaxation. 

3. To contract (any substance! as by cold, etc. 

z6sa Frehch Yorksh. Spa ii, 15 The earth being con- 

stringed with cold. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaiers I. iSo The 
solids will be weakened by every effort they make to con- 
tract or constringe themselves. 

4. itUr. To become close or dense. 

xSSo Browning Dranu Idyls, Peat ^ Luna 58 The plumy 
drifts [of cloud] contract, condense, constringe, Till she [the 
moon] is swallowed by the feathery springe. 

Hence Comatri-nged, Coivstrrnging/y/. ae^s. 
H. More Antid. Ath. (1662) 183 Their Bodies being 
nothing but coagulated or constringed Aire. 1684 — An 
Atiswer 275. 1756 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 896 
^ey have likewise a gen tly constringingtaste , 1858 Busm- 
NEiL Semt. New Life 322 The constnnging littleness of 
all selfish pa^ion. 

Goustriug^cy ^pastrl-ndjensi!. [f. next: 
see -ENCT.] The quality of being constringent. 

1691 E. Taylor tr. SekmetCs Theos. Philos. 61 Constrin- 
gency, or Violence of Attraction. 2886 T. Hardy Mayor 
of C. I. xxiii. 299 That Hyperborean crispness, constrin- 
gency, and charm, as of a wml-braced musical instrument 

Constring'ent (kpostrirndjent). [ad. L. con- 
strirt^nl-em, pr. pple. of constringere to CON- 
fiTBiNGE. (Also in mod.F. as term of medicine.)] 
Causing constriction. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon ynd. Astral, xxiii. 511 The nature of 
Orion is constringent and tempestuous. 2626 Bacon Sybfa 
§ 380 In a conservatory of Snow, where the cold may be 
more constringent. 17^ tr. Vegetiul Distemp. Horses 174 
The constringent or styptick Quality. 2839 P'rasei’s 
XIX. I2X That he should on Easter-day impose upon his 
body’s freedom the constringent action of a habit never before 
assumed. 2876 D, Perrier Fund. Brain 71 The circular 
or constringent muscle of the Iris. 

Coustmabi'lity. [f. next + -itt.] Capa- 
bility of being construed. 

1836 J. Grote in Cainbr. Essays 81 The pupil's business 
must be to construe, the tutor's to provide, if he can, for 
construability. 

Coxistruable (k/nstrn’ab’l^, a. [f. Constbits 
V. + -ABLE,] That may be construed. 

*®S 7 J.^Goodwin Triers Tried so If they, .but whisper 
the least iSra construable in/avour of any of those opinions, 
ff 2734. North Exant. m, vii. § 56 (17^) 544 To do nothing 
. , (xmstruable ag^st Law. 2856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
V. i, I a. 278 We are bidding farewell to all diings. .constru- 
able by sense or reason, 28814 Gladstone in Times 8 Apr, 
6/4 If you tell a man what your duty [on sugar] is in Dutch 
numbeis, that is construable into the trade terms of every 
tongue. 

Constmct (kpnstrff'kt), ///.a, arch. [ad. L. 
construct-vs, pa. pple. of constniere : see next.] 

1. pa. pple. Constructed. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls] I. 63 Compacte and constructe 
throe the heete of the sonne. 2578 Banister Hist, Meat i. 
ig In Children the same [Occiput] is construct of many 
hones. 1773 J* Ross Fratricide {MS.\ iv. 333 For so im- 
mortal bodies are construct. 2867 G. Macdonald S'wiwtf/j, 
Concerning fesus xi, To the few construct of harmonies. 

2. a(^. in Constnict state, state constnut, in 
grammar of Hebrew and other Semitic languages : 
the form of the substantive used when standing 
before another having an attributive (or genitive) 
relation to it, which may be translated by the 
nominative (or other case) followed by of, as bayith 
house, b^fh-elahvm house of God, 

It is distinctive of the Semitic languages that in expressing 
such a notion as house ef God, they do not, like the Aryan 
languages, put God in the genitive, but, retaining this un- 
changed, pat house in the ‘ state construct '. In this form 
the^ substantive becomes accentually combined with that 
whichfollows, losing its independent stress, and undergoing 
VMOUs consequent changes, as loss or lightening 0*^ vowels, 
of inflexional consonants, etc. 
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[1737 A. ScHULTENS InsiUuiiones 184 Regimen autem, 
sive statum constructum, dicunt [grammatici] copulationera 
illam.] 2821 Moses Stuart Heb. Gram. (1831) 124 The 
construct state. 1830 W. T. Philipps Elem. Heb, Gr. 81 In 
regimen or the constructed state. 2836 tr. Hengsienoergs 
Ckristol. I. 353 The Stat Ckinstr. is often used where the 
connexion is mtimate, though not made by a genitive, 
especially before prepositions. 1874 tr. Langes Comm. 
Zech. 57 The singular occurrence of [such words] after a 
noun in the construct. 

Cousiimet (k^nstru’kt), v. [A late^ formation 
from L. const} net- ppl. stem of coiistruh'e to heap 
together, pile up, build, construct, f. con- together 
+ stmSre to lay, pile, build. The present stem 
of the L, vb. has given Constbue.] 

1 . trans. To make or form by fitting the parts 
together; to frame, build, erect. 

2663 Boyle Usefuln. Nat, Phil (J.), Those divine attri- 
bu tes and prerogatives, for whose manifesting he was pleased 
to construct this vast fabrick. 2730-6 Bailev, Construct, 
to build, to frame. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, A sacred 
ship, the first that was ever constructed. 2817 Coleridge 
Eiog. Lit. xiii. (1B70) 139 Des Cartas, .said, Give me matter 
and motion and I will construct you the universe. 1844 H. 
H. Wilson Brit. India HI. 37 The Burmas.. constructed 
stockades on either bank of the Sutma_ river. 1863 Mary 
Howitt F. BremeVs Greece 1 . i. rg This splendid road has 
been lately constructed. 

b. (immaterial objects, creations of the mind, etc.) 
2755 Johnson, Construct, to form by the mind : as, he con- 
structed a new system. 2822 Exatniner 4 May 283/2 M. 
Didelot has constructed a fiinciful ballet. 2849 Abp. Thom- 
son Lams Th. Introd., Before an Art of Rhetoric could be 
constructed. 2875 Jevons Motuy (1878) 10 It is easy to 
construct a theory of the nature of exchange and value. 

absol. 2832 Macaulay Mirabeau, Demolition is un- 
doubtedly a vulgar task; the highest glory of the statesman 
is to construct. 

2 . Gram. To put together (words) in syntactical 
arrangement; to combine in grammatical con- 
straction. (Used chiefly of the manner.) 

2^1 PnbL School Lat Gram. 248 Syntax is riiat division 
of Grammar which teaches how sentences are consti acted. 
Ibid. 257 The Vocative .. is attached to the Sentence, but 
not constructed with it. Ibid. 321 Many Adjectives above 
mentioned [as governing a Genitive] are also constructed 
with Prepositions, 
b, (See qnot.) 

2864 Alford QueeiPs Eng. 283 Suppose I.. direct one of 
them to construe the sentence. He knows perfectly well 
what I mean. .But suppose I tell him to construct the sen- 
tence. He . . ought to know, that I mean that be is to ex- 
plain the construction of the sentence, to give an account 
of its concords and governments. 

8. Geom. The ordinary word for : To draw, de- 
lineate, or form geometrically. Also, to make 
the required construction or figure for (a problem 
in geometry, astronomy, navigation, etc.). 

2726 tr. Gregory's Asiron, I. 357 Some construct this Pro- 
blem of finding the Parallax of Longitude or Latitude from 
the given Parallax of Altitude, more expeditiously thus. 
1828 J. H. Moore Praef. Nasiig. 67 This case is constructed 
much the same as the last. 2840 Lardner Geom. 132 A rect- 
angle whose area is equal to that of a given triangle, may 
be found by constructipg one with the same base as tlie 
triangle and half its altitude. Ibid. 277 A method of con- 
structing or drawing a parabola by a series of points. x88z 
Minchin Unipl. Kineniat. 125 Construct round P as centre 
the conic whose equation, .is, etc. 

b. To represent (an algebraical quantity or 
equation) by a geometrical construction. 

T7*7."S* Chambers Cycl, s.v._, The method of constructing 
equations is different, according to the diversity of equa- 
tions. 1739 Saunderson Fluxions (1756) 4A To construct 
this Fluent, that is, to find some geometrical Area with 
which it may be compared, 

’t'4. To put a specified construction or inter- 
pretation on ; = CoHSTEUE 4 b. Obs. Sc. 

C1620 Sir j. Melvil Mem. (2735) 84 Expressions which 
were constructed by the Queen of Ei^land as a Violation 
of their former Familiarity. 166B Sir R. Murray in Evelyn 
Mem, (1857) III. 203, 1 , .construct the design of all to be to 
express quaintly your kindness in desiring I may be where 
you are. 2676 W. Row Cmtn. Blair's Autobiog, xi. (1848) 
361 This would be constructed by the King and others a 
homologating of the Protestor's petition. 

Coastructed (k^nstro-kted), ///. a. [f. CON- 
STEDOT V. + -ED.] Formed by construction ; usu- 
ally with qualification, as •well-constructed. 

1784 CowFER Tirodn. Sas A well-constructed brain. 1885 
AthetKBum 12 Sept. 332/1 what may be called constructed 
poetry, or poetry of deliberarion, 

b. Constructed state ppl, a. 2. 
Conatructer : see Cohstbdctoe. 
Constrnctible (I^nsto-ktib’!), a. [f. L. con- 
struct- (see above) -f-BLE : also in mod.F.] That 
may be constructed. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paini. IV. v. xvii. § 5 These three 
ciwes . . with all the curves so constructible . . are con- 
siaered by mathematicians only as one curve. 

Constructing' (k^stw-ktig), vU. sh, [f. Con- 
BTETJOT zi. + -ing!J "The action of the vb. Con- 
STEUCT; construction. 

2788 in Picton L'pool Munic. Fee. (18B6) 11 . 214 For the 
constructing of proper and convenient wet docks. 2830 Ibid. 
^^359 The constructing of a tunnel. 

Construction Ot^nstru-kjbn). Also 4-5 oon- 
struocioun, 5-6 -oion, -cyon, 6 -tyon, -tione, 
etc. [ad, L. construction-em, n. of action f. con- 
struHre to Cohbeedb, Consteuct. The Y,.eon- 


CONSTEUCTION. 

structioti is cited by Littr^ from 12 th c., and may 
have been the immediate source.] 

I. The action of constructing. 

1. The action of framing, devising, or fonning, 
by the putting together of parts ; erection, building. 

Arch of Construction : an arch built in the body of a 
wall or other structure, to relieve the part below it from 
superincumbent weight. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 19 The construccion of the 
cite of Rome. cs/AP Premp. Pai-v. 91 Construccyon or 
construynge, construccio. 1705 Arbuthnot Coins (1756) 
259 The Construction of Ships was forbidden to Senators. 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. in Amer. II. 186 From whence 
a [railroad] line is now in course of construction to the 
Hudson. 2849 Freeman 198 Others have only an 

arch of construction above the flat hntel. 

b. of immaterial objects, systems, organiza- 
tions, etc. 

1841 Myers Caik. Th. iv. xxv, 302 The Mosaic system 
was the first construction of a special instrumentality for a 
special end. 

c. The art or science of constructing. 

1842-76 Gwilt Encycl. Arch. Gloss., Construction .. 
amongst architects is more particularly used to denote the 
art of distributing the different forces and strains of the 
paits and materials of a building in so scientific a manner 
as to avoid failure and insure durability. _ 1864 C. Vaux 
Villas ^ Cottages 70 To study the capabilities and varieties 
of wooden construction. 1891 Graphic 28 Feb., [The] 
Assistant-Controller of the Navy and Director of Naval 
Construction, who has designed the new ships. 

2. The manner in which a thing is artificially 
constructed or naturally formed; structure, con- 
formation, disposition, 

2707 Curios, in Hush. S[ Card. 28 The Order and . . Con- 
struction of their essential or organical Parts. 2791 Genii. 
Mag LXI. II. 769 To build it [a dry dock] with a timber- 
floor of a new and peculiar construction. _ 2799 Med. Iml. 
I. 461 The bad construction of the hospitals. x866 Engel 
Nat. Mus. i. 15 'The rather unusual rhythmical consti action 
of six bars in the first pait, and eight in the second, a 2871 
T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 331 Beneath the mandi- 
bles is situated another pair of jaws, of similar construction. 

b. The mental building up of materials; con- 
structive faculty, 

2826 Disraeli Vip. Grey iii. vii. 119 At last he burst forth 
with an immen.se deal of science and a great want of con- 
struction, a want which scientific men often experience. 

S. Geom, The action or method of drawing a 
figitre for the purpose of solving a problem or 
proving a proposition. 

2570 Billingsley Euclid i. i. 9 Then is set the construc- 
tion of suche things which are necessary ether for the doing 
of the proposition or for the demonstration. x66o Barrow 
Euclid I. ii. The construction, and the demonstration, ate 
every where alike. x8i{o Lardner Gcoftt. 233 Of the con- 
struction of equal and similar figures. z88a Minchin Unipl. 
Kumnat. 57 Graphic construction for Resultant Accelera- 
tion. 

b. Natit. ‘ The method of ascertaining a ship’s 
course by tiigonometrical diagrams ’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk.). 

2828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. 41 By construction. 

c. Construction of equations : see qnot. 

2727-51 Chambers Cycl., Construction of equations, is the 

method ofreducingaknown equation into lines, and figures; 
whereby the truth of the rule, canon, or equation, may he 
demonstrated geometrically. 

d. trattsf. 2884 tr. Lotzds Logic 123 A generic concept 
derived from experience, the inner organisation of which 
can only be represented imperfectly by description, not 
exactly by construction. 

4. A thing constructed ; a material structure ; a 
formation of the mind or genius, 

2796 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 424 The subterraneous con- 
structions of Italy are as stupendous as those aboveground. 
2862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 71 A number of other construc- 
tions were discovered. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. i. ii The 
Brehon laws are in no sense a legislative construction. 

II. The action of construing, and connected 
senses. 

5. Gram. The action of syntactically arranging 
words in a sentence; ‘the putting of words, duly 
chosen, together in such a manner as is proper to 
convey a complete sense ’ (J.). 

. Pebcivall .S7I. Diet. E. iij, Construction is the apt 
loining of words in framing of a sentence. 161a Brinsley 
Pos.^ Parts (2669) 52. 2657 J. Smith Myst, Rhet. 130 Pro- 
^psis is also a figure of (construction. 2752 Chambers 
Cycl,, Construction . . the arranging and connecting the 
words of a sentence, according to the rules of the language. 

b. The syntactical connexion between verbs and 
their objects or complements, adjectives and their 
extensions, prepositions and objects, etc, 

Cln this Dictionary the principal constructions of verbs, 
adjectives, etc., are given under the various senses, marked 
Consil) 

.*53 ? Palsgr. 137 There is nat a more straunger construc- 
tion in all this tonge, 2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. Iv. 20, 1 
cann<^ tdl whither /he construction will heare it or no. 
2640 Sir R. Baker in Spurgeon Treas, Dav, Ps. i. 2 That 
st^ds in construction with all tenses. 2M2 Milton Ac- 
CMence Wks. 1738 I. 620 Construction consisteth either in 
the agreement of words together, .which is call’d Concord ; 
or the governing of one the other in such Case or Mood as 
IS to follow. 1767 H. Walpole Narr. Rousseau 133 He 
changed the construction of the last phrase, though the 
thought remained exactly the same. 2876 Mason Eng. 
Gram. Pref,, Help towards the understanding of the more 
uiflicult constructions. 



COlSrSTIlXrCTIOH'AL. 


COWSTBUB, 


e. Heb. Gram. Tke relation of a sb. in the con- 
struct state. See CoiTSTancT a. a. 

*762 Parkhukst Heb, Lex. p. iv, A noun is said to be 
in Regimine or in CotisintcHon when it is in a particular 
relation to a noun following it. 

f6. The action of analysing the structure of a 
sentence and translating it word for word into 
another language ; construing, translation. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 161 John Cornewaile. . 
chaunged the lore in grammar scole, and construction, of 
[i. e. from] Fienche into Knglische. 1388 Wvclif Frol. xv. 
57 Whanne rijtful construccioun is lettid bi relacion, I lesolue 
it openii. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. x, To sewe his style 
in my translation Worde by worde like the construction After 
the inaner of gramariens. 1580 Lyly Eiiphnes (Arb.) 36a 
She drew out hir petrarke, requesting him to conster hir a 
lesson . . Thus walking in the alley, she listned to his con- 
struction, 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. n. § 8, I have 
seene a grammarian . . shew more pride in the construction 
of one Ode [of Horace] than the Author in the composure of 
the whole booke. 

7 . The construing, explaining, or interpreting of 
a text or statement ; explanation, interpretation ; 
meaning, sense. 

14S3 Cath. Augl. 73 A Construccion, co/tsintccto, exposicio. 
C1489 Caxton Blancliardyn xiv. (1890) 47 Whan blanchar- 
dyn had wel loked and rede the verses . . & well vnderstode 
theire sentence, .the prouost axed hym yf he was counseyl- 
led for to fulfylle the construction of that texte. 1532 More 
Confitt. Tindale Wks. 654/1 A1 the question for_ the more 
part riseth. .vpon the constiuccioii thereof, that is to say. . 
what was for that scripture the true sense and right vnder- 
standing. a 1636 Bp. Hall Breath. Devotti Soul (1851) i6g 
What nddles are in that prophecy, which. .undergoes as 
many constructions, as there are pens that have undertaken 
it. 178a Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. i. 146 Those texts., 
will admit of some other construction. 1803 Wellington 
in Owen Disp. 584 My construction of the tenor of the 
letter, .may I hope prove erroneous. 

8 . Interpretation put upon conduct, action, facts, 
words, etc. ; the way in which these are taken or 
viewed by onlookers ; usually with qualification, 
as to pttt a good, had, favourable, charitable (or 
other) construction upon. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secreiarie ii. (1625) 38 To admit me 
favourable and indifferent construction, of what I shall here 
unfold unto you by writing. 1599 Siiaks. Much Ado ni. 
iv. 50 0 illegitimate construction 1 I scorne that with my 
heeles. 1605 Siiaks. Macb, 1. iv. 13 To iinde the Mindcs 
construction in the Face. 1609 Tourneur Fun, Foetne 313 
The bitter censures of malignancies In managements so 
subject to construction. 1641 Di*. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 
82 A charitable construction of each others acts and inten- 
tions. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative u. 38 Tojiiit the best 
Construction might be, on such Irregular actions, X703 
Stanhope Paraphr. III. 499 Some (joacl may be done, 
though at the Expence of Envy and ill Construction, 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth vii. Since such is the construction that 
is put upon my patience. 1869 J. Martineau Ess, II, 126 
Locke, .guards himself. , against any such construction. 

' h. f To make (a) construction : to give an ex- 
planation or meaning to ; to explain or interpret 
in a certain way. Obs. To bear a constriution : 
to allow of being explained in a certain way. 

cijae Skelton Replyc. 152 Ye may soone make construe- 
tion with right lytell instruction. 1398 Siiaks. Merry W. 
It. ii. 232 There is shrewd construction made of her. 
x6ao Bacon in Ellis Orig, Lett, it, 259 III, 336, I humblye 
praye your Lordships to make a favourable and true con- 
struction of my absence. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 27 
He would have made a less angry Construction, had I less 
deserv’d that he should do so. 1^8 Macaulay /ffsif. Eng, 
xxi. Facts which would bear two constructions. 

9 . Lav). The explaining or interpreting of the 
words of a statute, deed, or other legal document. 

1323 Fitzherb. Surv. B iij b. To the declaracyon and 
constructyon of this statute, etc, _ 1649 Selden Laws Eng, 

II. xiii. (1739) 69 By the Resignation of Richard the Second, 
the Parliament might seem, in strict construction of Law, 
to be expired. 1768 Blacicstone Comm, III, 226 By an 
equitable construction of the statute of Glocester. 1843 
Stephen Lasvs Eng, II. 63 The construction or interpreta- 
tion of a contract. 1890 Ld. Halsbury in Law Times Rep. 
LXIV. 3/3 The question, .turns upon the true construction 
of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847. 

b. A particular explanation or interpretation put 
upon a law, etc. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 1324 The true meaning of which 
statute, they did impugne and overthrowe by divers subtile 
and sinister constructions of the .same, 1612 Bacon Ess., 
Judicature (Arb.) 452 ludges must beware of Hard Con- 
structions, and Strained Inferences. *827 Jarman PovnlVs 
.DeziffM (ed. 3) II. 329 The Master of the Rolls, .adopted 
the latter construction. 1890 .Sir N. Lindley in Law Times 
R^. LXIII. 6go/i Forcing upon this order a con.stmction 
which would not be put upon it by those who are in the 
habit of dealing with orders in this form. 

10 . attrib. and Cotnb. in sense i, as constnution 
timber, material, etc. ; construetion-way, -rail- 
way, a temporary railway laid down for use in 
the construction of a permanent railway, canal, or 
similar undertaldng. 

1796 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. VII. p. civ, A Vessel , .loaded 
With construction-timber. x88x Chicago Times 18 June, 
A construction train backing down to El wood. 

Coustrilctioil.al (kpnstrzrkjonal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] 1 . Of or pertaining to construction. 

1870 P. R. Wilson Ch. Lindi^, 70 The only evidences are 
constructional and sculpturesque. i88z T. Hardy Laodicean 
Mere constructional superintendence was all 
that he had deputed. 
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2. Belonging to the original structure or design ; 
structural. 

1859 Jephson Brittany vL 80 The chief constructional 

P ortions of the church are ‘ early pointed ’. 1861 Beresf. 

loPE Eng Cathedr. igth C.vi. 219 If a gallery were in any 
case admissible, it must be a constructional one, and not 
one of those wretched scaffoldings on cast iron pillars or 
brackets. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or dependent upon inter- 
pretation of phraseology or intention. 

1737 Waterland Eucharist 40 (T.) The nature of sym- 
bolical grants, and constructional conveyances. _ 1S39 New 
Monthly Mag. LVI. 455 Nor can this be considered as a 
quibble, a constructional possession. 
Gonstru'ctioually, [f. prec, + 

As regards construction or structure. 

1880 Athensum 29 May 703/1 Artisiically decorated, not 
constructionally enriched. i8po Ibui. 11 Oct. 489/1 Con- 
structionally the arrangement is bad, 

CoxiStriLCtionist (kpnstizrkjanist). [f. Con- 

STEUCTION + -1ST.] 

1. One who practises or advocates construction. 

2. With strict, loose, or other quali&cation ; One 
who puts a strict, loose, or other construction or 
interpretation upon a law, etc. ; in U. S. chiefly 
used in reference to the inlerprclalion of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution as these regard the 
rights of the individual slates. 

a 1844 Ui'SiiUR cited in Worcester. 1863 Pall Mall G, to 
July s/i There is very little doubt that Johnson wjll turn 
out a Democrat, that he will be a free-trader and strict con- 
structionist. 1880 L. Wallace Beu-Hnr 266 They were 
strict constructionists and rigorous observers of the Law. 

Constructive (kpnstr»‘ktiv), a. [ad. med.L. 
constructiv-us, f. construct- ppl. stem ; see -IVE. 
Cf. F. consintetif, -ive, 15 th c. in Godef.] 

1. Having the quality of constructing ; given to 
construction. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bohn) I. 139 The 
constructive intellect produces thoughts, .sentencc.s, poems, 
plans, designs, systems. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. II. 

III. vii. 345 Cyiil was a clear-headed, constiuctive theologian. 
1878 Lecky Eng. in ■Ath C. II. viii. 514 We look in vain 
. . for any signs of administiative or constructive talent. 

2. Of or pertaining to construction. 

1817 Let. in Coleridge Biag, Lit, I, xiii. 293, I look for- 
ward anxiously to your great book on the constructive 
philosophy. 1877 S. J. Owen Wellesley's Desp. p. xxix. 
There was no hope of any constructive, wise, and political 
development fiom such a quarter. x8^ Whitaker's Aim. 
214 Naval Service. .Constructive and Engineering Staff. 

3. Belonging to the construction or structure of 
a building, etc. ; structural, conslnicLional. 

1863 J. I^ncussoN Hist. Arch, I. 25 Architectural orna- 
ment is of two kinds, constructive and decorative. By the 
former is meant all those contrivances, such as capitals, 
brackets, vaulting slmfls, aud the like, which serve to ex- 
plain or give expression to the construction. 1874 Mickle- 
thwaite Mod. Par. Churches 212 Design should be based 
upon constructive exigencies. 

4. Deduced by constraction or interiaretalion ; 
resulting from a certain intei-pretation j not directly 
expressed, but inferred 5 inferential, virtual ; often 
applied in legal iangtiage to wbat in the eye of 
the law amounts to the act or condition specified. 

a x68o Butler Rein. (1759) I. 282 Will an implicit con- 
structive Acknowledgment bind those, whom solemn Oaths 
and Vows to Almighty God cannot hold 7 x68i Trial a/S, 
Colledge 51 A seizing of the King . . is a constructive inten- 
tion of the death of the King ; for Kings are never Prisoners, 
but in order to their death, a xSsa D. Webster Wks. (1877) 

IV. 107 The power of control and direction , . is derived, by 
those who maintain it, from the right of removal : that is to 
say, it is a constructive power : it has an express warrant in 
the Con.stitution. x8Ss Lubbock Preh. Times iv. (1878) 163 
Thus the customs of a tribe may, .forbid marriage with one 
set of constructive sisters or brothers. 

b. Hence constructive blasphemy, contempt, no- 
tice, possession, treason, trust, etc. 

Constructive total loss (in Marine Insurance): the as- 
sumption of the loss of a ship or cargo ns total under certain 
circumstances, as when arrival or lecovery seems highly im- 
probable, or the cost of the repairs promises to exceed the 
value, the owner abandoning to the insurers all claim to the 
ship and receiving the amount insured. 

a X714 Burnet Own Time an. 1682 (!'.) It was not pos- 
sible to make it look even like a constructive treason. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. 73 The creatures of tyrannical 
princes had opiiortunity to craate abundance of constructive 
treasons ; that i.s, to raise, by forced and arbitrary construc- 
tions, olfcnces into the crime and punishment of treason, 
which never were suspected to be such. 1789 Durnford & 
East Reports III. 466 The necessity of an actual possession 
by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to a constructive pos- 
session by the intervention of an agent, a 1797 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo. Ill, x. (18451 3^9 was at most constructive 
blasphemy, X848 Arnould Mar, Insur, (1866) 1 . 1, iv. 170 
Cases of constructive total loss. 

Constractively (kpnst« 7 ’ktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LT In a constructive way. 

1. In the effort to construct ; for the purpose of 
construction; constracUonally. 

1863 J. Fergusson Hist. Arch. L 171 The Assyrians 
never seem to have used stone constractively, except as the 
revetment of a terrace wall. 1874 — in Coutemp. Rez>. Oct. 
758 [They] have lined . . the passages of our houses with. . 
brick-work, because it was constructively true. 

2 By way of interpretation ; inferentially. 

X678 Hale Hist, Placit. Cor, xiy, (T.), Interpretatively 
and constractively ; as, when a war is levied, to throw down 


inclosures generally, etc. 1706 De Foe Jure Div. v. 14 
This is constructively included in Samuel's Behaviour to 
them, tho’ not litterally in the Words. 1769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. 142 An actual breach of the peace ; or coBStruc- 
tively so, by tending to make others break it. 1847 C. G. 
Addison Law Contracts ii. ii. § 2 That the goods were 
either actually or constructively bailed to him or nis servant.s, 

Coustru'ctiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Constructive quality or capacity. (Introduced as 
a Phrenological term for a faculty with its appro- 
priate ‘ organ 

1813 Edin. Rev. XXV. 235 To the Order of Feelings., 
belong the following species . . 7. Constructiveness. X828 
CooMBE Const, Man ii. § 5 Constructiveness is given, — and 
materials for constructing artificial habitations, raiment, 
ships. 188a Macm. Mag. XLVI. 207/1 The constructive- 
ness of his teaching as opposed to the destructiveness of 
the school . .which has prevailed for so many years. 

Constructor (kpnstrp-ktaa). Also 8-9 -er. 
[n. of action on L. type f. Construct ; = med.L. 
constructoi', mocl.F. cons(ructeur.'\ 

1 . One who constructs, makes, or frames; one 
who designs the construction of a thing ; spec, an 
officer charged with the supervision of construction 
for the navy. 

1731 Johnson Rambler No. 103 ir 9 A constructer of dials. 
1847 Craig, Constructer, one who forms oi\ constructs. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U S. V. ix. 424 He was aided by con- 
structors. .fiom the fleet in the St. Lawrence. 1883 Manch. 
E.'cam. II June 5/1 The constructors of the maii.s. X889 
WhitakePs Aim. 214 Naval Service ,. Constructive and 
Engineering Staff : Dhector of Naval Construction ; Chief 
Constructors .. Constructors. Ibid, 230 Poitsmouth Dock- 
yard. .Chief Constructor. .Constructors. 

•I* 2 . One who construes or interprets. Obs. rare, 
x6i6 Capt. Smith Laser. New Eng, 50 Le.st my owne re- 
lations of those liard euenls might by some constiuctors be 
made doubtfull. 

Hence Coustxn'ctoxsMp, the office or position of 
a (naval) constructor. 

1870 Times 21 Dec., Mr. Childers actually offered the 
Chief Construetorship to the designer of the Captain. 

Constructure (kpnstra-kliui). [f, L. stem 
construct- + -URE, on analogy of structure. OF. 
also had const nicture (rare).] 
tl. Construction, structure. Obs. 

X620-35 I. Jones Sione-Heng (1725) 38 The whole Con- 
structure being circulai' in Form. X664 Power E.vp, Philos. 
i. 78 Nature’s variety in the consLiucturc and conformation 
of so excellent an Organ [the Eye]. X7xo Brit. Apollo III, 
92 The Construciiuc of my Body. 17x2 Blackmobe Crea- 
tion I. (cd. 4) 19 Vc sons of art, one curious piece devi.se. 
From whose constructurc motion shall arise. X840 Aeolus 
33 All the inferences deducilile from thus constructure will 
present themselves leadily as soon as required. 

Tt). fg. 

i6sz R. Preston Godlg Man’s Inguis. i. x That excellent 
constructure of our Saviour, laid downe in hLs Gospull by 
Mathew : Seeke first the kingdomc of God, etc. 

2 . Sc, Imu. A mode of industrial accession, 
whereby if a house be repaired with the materials 
of another, the materials accrue to the owner of 
the house, full reparation, however, being due to 
their owner, (W. Bell Diet. Law Scot.) 
Construe (kp-nstrz/, k^nstr«*), v. Forms : a, 

4- 5 construen, -Btruwe, 5 -stru, -strew, -struyn, 

5- 6 -strewe, 4- construe ; 0 . 5-6 oonstre, 6-9 
conster, (6 constyrre, 8 ounster). [ME. cott- 
stni-est, ad. L. construtfre to pile together, build 
up. Construct, also to connect grammatically, 
construct sentences, whence in med,L. as in sense 3. 
The corresponding F. construire is a late word, 
but occurs in Palsgr. 1530 in the grammatical use. 
If our word had been derived through Fr. it would 
have had the fonns construy, comtroy : cf. destroy. 
At an early date the stress was put on the first 
syllable, and the final reduced to -stre^ -ster : con- 
stcr continued to be the pronunciation down to 
the 1 plh c., even after it had disappeared as a written 
form. Walker, 1791, called this 'a scandal to 
seminaries of learning ’.] 

fl. trails. To form by putting together materials, 
to Construct. Ohs. 

[1390 Langl. Rich. Redeles lit, 327 They coastrewed 
quarellis to quenche Jie peple. And pletid with pollaxls and 
oyntis of bwerdis.] 1490 Caxton Kneydos xv. iiSqo 59 He 
ad construed, edyfyed, and made an honiircd temples 
wythiu his royalme. X603 Timme Quersit. 1, xv. 71 ’The 
bi-aine . . is defended and construed by Mercurie, the third 
radical beginning. 

2 . Gram. To combine (words, or parts of speech) 
grammatically. Now, to combine a verb, adjective, 
preposition, or other word with the case or relational 
woids with which it is syntactically used, 

1530 Fai-sgr. 495 , 1 constrewe as a grammarian dothe a 
sentence, when he joyneth the parte; of speche in order, je 
construis. x6i2 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) x The constru- 
ing or framing and setting together of the eight {larts of 
speech. Mod, The verb hearken is construed with the 
prepositions^ to, unto. In German many prepositions are 
construed with the dative. 

3 . Gram. To analyse or trace the grammatical 
construction of a sentence; to lake its words in 
sneh an order as to show the meaning of the 
sentence ; spec, to do this in the study of a foreign 
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and especially a classical language, adding a word 
for word translation; hence, loosely, to translate 
orally a passage in an ancient or foreign author, 
1369 Lancl. P, PL A. IV. zaB For nullum maluM ]>& Mon 
mette with, iupuniium. And bad nullum hojititn be irre- 
muntraimn. Let bi Clerk, sire kyng, Construe )}is in 
ICnglisch. cx38d CuAi'ctR /’wrwr’f y*. 76. i3S7TRfc\is\ 
IhfCden, (RolUy II. 159 Children in scole teej> compelled for 
■ .to construe hir lessouns and here |>ynges in Frensche 
[canstrucre Gallke compelluitiuP\. i^i Caxton Myrr. 
I. vu. 34. He coude make and construe euery worde, and 
pronounce it by- example; 1580 Lvly Eiipkues (Arb.) 362 
She drew out hir petrarke, requesting him to conster hir 
a le.sson. isg6 Sh\ks. Taut. Skr. in, i. 30 Conster them. 
x6ia Brin'±iU.y X,ud. Lit. 113 What they can so construe 
or reade out of the English into Latino. 1745 Chesterf. 
Eeit. 1, ciii. 285 If 1 did not construe Homer, and play at 
pitch. 1813 Moore Post-bag v, 293 Have you found any 
friend that can conster That Latin account, t’other day, 
of a Monster? 184a Macaulay £sj., Ranke (1851) II. 14s 
He cannot construe a Greek author, 
b. absol. 

*387 Trevisa HigtfeK (RoIlsl_II. 161 How. .in alle the 
grammar scales of Engelond, cluldren leveth Frensche, and 
construeth and lemeth on Englische. 1575 Laneh \m Lett. 
(1871) 6r, I coold my rnlez, coold conster & pars with the 
best of them. 1643 Sis T. Browse Relig. Med. i. § 44 Since 
I have been able not onelyas we do at schoole, to construe, 
but understand. x8sa Bristed s I'cnrx Eng. Univ. iS The 
lecturer stands, and the lectured sit, even when construing, 
ns the Freshmen are sometimes asked to do. 1861 Huckcs 
Tottt Bnottiit Ozp". i. (iSSgi 6 If you were to hear the men 
construe, it would make your hab: stand on end. 

e.^ iftir. (for /ass.) Of a series of words : To 
admit of grammatical analysis or interpretation. 

. J. H. Nfwma'X Caih. in Eng. 59 Definite dogma, 
intelligible articles, formul^ies which would construe, a 
consistent ritual. Mod. This sentence will not construe ; I 
can make nothing of it. His verses did not scan, and would 
barely construe. 

4. trans. To give the sense or meaning of ; to 
expound, explain, interpret ^language). 

Langl. Rich. Redeles Prol. 72 Poure on it preuyly. . 
And constrewe ich clause with l»e culorum. 1&3 Cath. 
A Hgl. 75 To Constru, expotiere, coustrutre. iS4S Jove Exp. 
Pan, IX. Xidb, Geve me leave to conster j'ou thj'S laste 
Y«rse. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 11. axxix. (1391) 76 Such 
« had rather construe \interpyetani then execute his 
Generals commaundementes. 1771 Svollett Humph. Cl. 
I. 3 June, We can cunster the crabbidst buck i=book]. 
J79^ J- Aestev PleadePs Guide (1803I so Though the Law 
in modem days Three barbarous Tongues no more displays, 
Like Pluto's triple headed monster, And Pleaders can their 
Pleadmgs construe. 1882 Browning ’Jocoseria, SoL * 
R/ilkts, O wisest thou of the wise, world’s marvel and well- 
nigh monster, One crabbed question more to construe or 
mi^ conster 1 

D. To expound, interpret, or take in a specified 
way (often apart from the real sense). 

i^sLangl. Ap/. a. P rol. 58, 1 fontliere Freres. .Glosynge 
J>e Gospel as hem good likejj For Couetysie of Copes Con- 
strueb hit ille. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vir. 308 Let wyse men 
that here this Cronycle constrewe it after theyrdiscressions. 
iS« Hooker Eccl.PoL nu {xfi3a) 135 That which the Word 
of God doth but deliuer historically, we conster without any 
warrant as if it were legally meant. 1663 Butler Hud. i. 
iiL 1214 If we conster \Vhat in th'Apocalyps we find, Ac- 
cording to th' Apostles mind. 1755 Burke Carr. (x844) IV. 
313, 1 am not a man for constnimg with too much rigour 
me expressions of men under a sense of ill-usage. X848 
Mauulay Hist. Eng, I. 234 The country was not then 
inclined to construe the letters of Papists candidly, 

e. with various complements and extensions. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673! 274 Some favryars . . 
conster the^word ‘ taken ’ to be * stricken by some planet or 
evill smnt . ]S4x J. Jackson Tme Enang. T. 1.4 [This 
Text] the J^ews construe of Christ still to come, and of his 
temporall Monarchy. 170a Addison Dial. Medals n. 123 
When the word is construed into its idea the double mean- 
ing vanishes. z 7 aaZeii./romMisPs Whfy. JrnL (1722) II. 

55 Any tmng that can be construed on o^cure or scurrilous 
Insinuation. 1754 Richardson Grandison I. xxwi. 252 
When she speaks anything that some would construe to her 
d^dyantage. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 4x6 He 
abstained . . from using any expression which could be con- 
strued into a threat, 1870 E. Mellor Priesth. v, 221 Not 
one word which can he construed as having the remotest 
connection with sacrificial Ideas. 

5. Lazo. To explain or interpret for legal pur- 
poses. (A technical application of 4 .) 

, hAsraAROE Eiren. iv. xix. (1588) 603 Theie can be no 
higher authontie of exposition, then to construe one statute 
^ ^ *S9a Wmt zstPt. Symbol, g 60 B. 1710 Steele 

r«^&p>No.s64 r 9 Provided also. That this Rule be not 
constru^ to Ktend to the Fair Sex. 1767 Blackstone 
147 ^urte of law have, .leant as much as possible 
^inst construing demises, where no certain term is men- 
tioned, to be tenancies at will, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) 
of construing new acte, accord- 
Vti Saggallay in Law Tunes 

6 . tmmf. To interpret, give a raeaning to, put a 
construction on (actions, things, or persons). 

1463 Poston Lett. No. 498 II. 175 Theyr dlsposidon well 
be construed farther than they wille it were. 1581 Savile 
iMtitts Htsi. IV, Ixxxvi, (1591) 236 jjis brother whose vn- 
curteous nature he construed {mierPre- 
iWrw'wH contrarily. 1583 Stanvhurst Mneis ir. fArb^ as 
O f one od subtil stratagem, most treacbems handling Con- 
n Breath. Devout Soul (1851) j6s 

■ ^2?' variously am I construed by men ! xtoo 
Steele Tatler^o. 52 ? 3 Onr Minds are construed by tlS 
°f that bttle Instrument [the fanl. 1710 D’Uhfey 

A7/rfx873)IV.3o8 Few can tell 4ped^ee, S^fe subt.^^ 

Nature conster. x8x6 Scott Old Mori, ^vii!, Youconstrae 


me but justly. 1879 Froude Cssar xv. 226 So Cicero had 
construed the situation, .and he had construed it ill. 
b. with various complements and extensions. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 1901 And be bo hat, bat is holewe 
be-for be heued bowed, I constru bat ilka kyiig sail dyne to 
mj'-selfe, 3494 Fabyan Chron. v. xcviii. 71 The whiche was 
construed to he done by vertue of the holy Ghoost. 1535 
CovBROALB Bible Prol. T s Though . . 1 have fayled eny 
where . . loue shall constyrre all to ye best, a 1592 Greene 
y«M. /F (i86x) xSo Thy virtues shall he construed to vice. 
1607 Tourneur Rea. Trag. l iii. 26 I conster my selfe 
sawey. 1649 Milton Etken. x6S All must be consterd 
Reason in the king and depraved temper in the Parlameiit, 
ryao Ozell Vertais Rom. Re^. II. xni. 276 Caesar’s 
Robberies were construed for political Actions, 1831 Fon- 
ELANQUE Engl, smder j Admin. (1837) II. lao Prudence 
will be construed pusillanimity'. 1833 Ht. Mastineav 
Brooke Farm ii. 25 These gentlemen assure me that silence 
will be constiued as an affront, 1855 AIilman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) IV. \ It. ii. 39 The popular conception would constiue 
that consent.. into an act of freewill. 

+ e. in a had sense : cf. misconstrue. Ohs. 
c i&o Flftcher & MAsa Trag. Bamccoeli i. iii. in Bullen 
Old PI. 11. 221 To have your actions consturd, scornd and 
scoffd at By such malignant scales 1 

7. To deduce (a meaning, etc.) by interpretation ; 
to judge hy inference, infer. 

c 1450 Crt. of Love lix, Construe the best, believe no tales 
iiewe, For many a lie is told, that semeth ful trewe. 1526 
Pilgr. Fetf. (W. de W. 1531) 36 Sholde they whan they 
wake construe ony treutli to folowe of this mater. 1591 
Horsey Trav. App. (Halduyt Soc.) 298 Wee will conster 
the beste of all thinges. t6o6 Bryskett Civ. Life 183 You 
may haply conster Uiat meaning out of that place, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies 1. 203 By these my signs the wise will 
easily conster How little thou didst differ from a monster, 
1S84 Gustafson Found. Death i. s Even from this it cannot 
he fairly construed that gross drunkenness was common, 
b. absol, or intr. Const. •\of, 

1584 Peele Arraignnt. Parts it. i. 24 We must not conster 
hereof as you mean. 1594 Daniel Compl. Rosamond 
A sinful monster, As by her words the chaster sort may 
conster. 1605 Bacon Ada. Learn, i. vi. § x6 If we should 
judge or construe of the store of some excellent jeweller, by 
that, .which is set out toward the street in his shop. 

't' 8. To undeistand (a peison, i. e. his meaning), 
I6aa Dekker Virg. Martyr il Wks. (1873) IV. 29, 1 now 
conster thee. 

1 8- To inform by way of explanation ; to 
explain. 

1601 Skaks. Tviel. N. in. i 63 My Lady is within sir. I 
will conster to them, whence you come. 

Construe (kp-nslr?#), sb. [f. the vh.] An act 
of construing in the grammatical sense, esp. as an 
exercise in learning a cla^ical language : a veibal 
translation, 

- Hkw^ett Parsons ^ W. xv, These debates 

xnterferea sadly 'Witn construes, exercises, and repetitions. 
*855 Etoniana yiii 138 An early construe with his tutor. 
1885 W. F. Hobson in 4- 17 Jan, 46/1 The misappre- 

hension arose, probaDly, from a wong construe of another 
edition, where the word \,“vttlg€ive^\ , , was mistaken 
for a noun. Mods Give me a a>n5true of the passage. 

Gonstraer (kp^nstn^iSi, kpnstel’ai). Also 5 
construare, -stirrere, y- sterer. ff. Coxsniui: v. 
-b-ERl.] One who ciftistmes. 

0x440 Promp. Parv.^ gi Construare, constmtetor, X483 
CrtM. Anglo y A constiiTcre, ex^osiior^ conslT^tcior, 1607 
a. Collins Sertn. (x6o8) 67 Detorted and wrested another 
way , . as is the humor of the Consterer. 16x2 Brinsley 
Lud.ZtLua Wheie theconstruer sticketh, orgoeth amisse, 
to call hm backe to the rule._ i 6 $$ Houses Six Zess. 
VVks. 1845 VII. 200 Which deffnitioa. .to a candid construer, 

IS sound. ’ 

Construing (kp'nstr«|ig, k^nstr?7'iq), vhl. sb. 
Also 6-8 const(e)riiig. [f. as prec. +-IN& 1.] The 
action of the vb. Cokstbob in various senses. 

c X440 Protnp. Para, gt/i Construccyon or constiuynge, 
construecto, 2570 Ascham Scheletn. i. (Arb.) 28 Plauie 
Mnstruinge, diligent parsinge, dmlie translatinge. 1570 
B EKTON Gnicciard. il (1599) 61 The construing and exa- 
mination of newe lawes. 1640 Brome Antipodes in, iv, 
Alust I stand Your oonstringand piercing of your scribblines. 
1740 J. Clarke Ednc. Youth (ed. 3) 84 This will, .facilitate 
his Construing of Latin. 1857 Maurice Ep. St. John i. 10 
X hat did not depend much upon • • the construing of parti- 
cular texts. ® ^ 

• 450 In the Peoples Constru- 

mg Booke, the Acts of those above them have alwayes some 
false Latine in them. 1670 Eackard Cont.Clergy 12 Some 
'^^^ntaole and pitiful construing-master* 

Constry, obs, form of Consistoby. 
tConstuTt, V. Obs. £f. L. con- together -i- 
stult-us foolish, fool.] i?ar. To play the fool 
together. 

^^orlds eighth Wottder'Wk'i. 
ri. C7A Some English Gentlemen with him consulted And 

=“^59 Gauden Slight 
Healers (1660) gi What do they meet, and sit, and consult 
(or rather constnlt) together ? 

tCo-nstuprate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem’ of L. 
consiupraref f, con- intensive + sluprdre to ravish, 

I. siuprwm violation, deBlement.] trans. To 
violate, ravish, deflower, 

BALEifCT/efafthw III. (T.), The good gostlye father 

Burton Anat. Mel. i. ri. iv. vii. (1651) 165 Their wives 
COTbtuprated by every base culion. 
DrateH [David's] wives were constu- 

prat^ and abused by his son. a 1683 Sidney Disc. Gtwi. i, 

« "i. M Renius, the Sons of a Nun, constuprated. 

as IS probable, by a lusty Soldier. 


t CoiIstll.pra'tiO]l. Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
const uprdre : see prec. So in F. (Cotgi-ave).] 
Ravishing, violation of chastity. 

i6xi CoTOR., CoHsiupration, a constupration, ravishing, 
deflouring, defiling of a woman. 1612-5 Bp. Hall Com- 
tentpl. O. T. XVI. iv, Had not that constupration beene 
partly violent.^ 1652 Peyton Catastr. Ha. Stuart s{_zTyz) aa 
Most of his Wisdom consisting in such Constuprations. 1755 
Johnson, Ravishment, violation, forcible constupration. 

+ Consubject. Obs. To subject together. 

1614 Raleigh Hist, World 11. xix. § 6 (R.) Rather than 
they would consubject themselves with those of Juda and 
Benjamin, under a more honourable, .yoak. 

Consilbsi'st, V. intr. To subsist together, or 
in combination. Hence Consnbsx'sting ppl. a. 

1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nat. (1852) I. 552 Some who hold two 
consubsisting wills, an active^ and an elective. Ibid, I. 555 
An elective power consubsisting with our power of volition. 

Consubsi'stency. rare. The quality or state 
of subsisting together. 

xyiS M. Davies ..4 Brit. i. 43 Its . mysterious co- 
existencies and consubsistencies. 

Consubstantial (k^nschstje-nfal), a. [ad, L. 
consubstdniidl-is (Tertullian), in P. eonsubstantiel 
(i 6 th c., Calvin), f. "L. con- -k substantia 

substance : see -al, and cf. substance, substantial. 
Originally a term of Theology, L. consubstdntial-is 
lepresenting Gr. o/iooi5trtos, f. d^idr one and the 
same, common -b aiurla being, essence, substance.] 

1. Of one and the same substance or essence ; the 
same in substance. 

1S76 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 98 Not able. . 
to attract and digest the nourishment that is moyst, nor to 
make it like and consubstantiall with, the body and members. 
1605 Sylvester Dh Bartas i. vi, As in Spring-time from one 
sappie twigg, There sprouts another consubstantiall sprigg, 
1603 Florid Mqtiiai^e ii. xvili. (163a) 375 A booke con- 
substantiall to hU author. 1650 tr. Bacon's Zife^ Death 59 
The Livelesse Spirits are next Consubstantiall to Aire ; The 
Vitall Spirits, approach more to the Substance of Flame. 
18x7 Coleridge Biag. Lit. 63 Grant that an object from 
without could act upon the conscious self as on a con- 
substantial object. 

b. Theol. Said of the three Persons in the God- 
head ; esp. of the Son as being ‘ one in substance ’ 
with the Father. Sometimes also said of Christ’s 
humanity in relation to man. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 25/3 Jhesu cryst. .in essence con- 
substantial by generacion. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 198 b, The sone. .is consubstancial, that is to saye, he 
is of one nature and substaunce with the father. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 30 When the Latines meant to 
expresse the word Omoousion, they called it Consubsiantinll, 
declaring the substance of the Father and the Sonn to he 
one, so vsing the word substance for essence, 16x2 Brere- 
WOOD Lang. * R elig, xxv, 222 In their conceits . . the humane 
nature of Christ was not consubstantial to ours, but of 
another kind. 1667 More Div. Dial. (1713) 559 St. 
Augustin calls the Holy Ghost, The substantial and con- 
substantial Love of the Father and the Son. a 17x1 Ken 
Hpnnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. a8i The Word his con- 
suhstantial Beams display'd. 1724 Waterland Athan. 
Creed vii. 104 This creed makes no mention of Christ being 
consubstantial with usj in one nature, as he is consubstan- 
tial with the Father in another. 1875 E. White Life in 
Christ v. xxviii. (1878) 474 The apostolic writings seem to 
lay far greater stress on the real distinction in the Persons 
of the Godhead than on any idea of consubstantial Unity. 

2. quasi-j*^. 

1640 Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, iv. ii. (R. SuppI,), 
Consubstantialls are willingly intertained with a kindly 
embrace, and properly intenerate and supple. 176a Sterne 
Tr. Shandy (1802) V. xl. 259 It is inherent in the seeds of 
all animals, and may be preserved by eonsiibstaniials, iut- 
priments, and ocelvdents. x866 Neale Sea. j- Hymns 
200 Then.. Did he recite the Creed that told of the Con- 
substantial. 

Consubsta’ntialism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The 
doctrine of consubstantiation. 
i860 Worcester cites Milman. 

CoxLSii'bsta’ntialist. [f. as prec. + -ist,] 

1. One who believes iu the consubstantiality of 
the three Persons of the Godhead. 

*73 ® Chandler Hist. Persee. 08 The consubstantiali.sts.. 
reproached their adversaries as Heathens. 1758-60 Jortin 
Er^m. I. 610 Arius. .ill used by the Consubstantialists. 

2, Onewho holds the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

/t 1655 Vines Lord's Supp.iyt'ji) 123 A.s the Consubstan- 

tialist, or Lutheran saith. a 1677 Barrow Strut. Wks. 1686 
II. 443_ Errours, such as. .that of the Lutheran Consub- 
stantialistSj and of the !l^oinan Transul^btantiators. 

Coii.substa:iitia*lity. [ad. L, consuhstdn- 
tidlitds (Cassiodoras), f. conszibstdntidlis ; see -irv. 
Used to lender Gr. rd dpoobaioy^ afioova'ib'rtjs,’^ 
Identity of substance. 

1616 Bullokar, CoHssihstantialitie, agreement in sub- 
stance, the being of the same substance that another is of. 
x6si tr. Bacotis Life ^ Death 13 Over great Affinity or 
Consubstantiality of the Nourishment to the Thing nour- 
ished. 1738^41 Warburton Div. Legal. tiL iv. (R.), The 
do^rine of the soul’s consubstantiality with the Deity. 

0 . esp. of the three Persons ojf the Trinity, 
ya® Bilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 198 b, Here is no con- 
^D^ancialite nor personage, whiche is in y’ deite. 1558 
Watson Seu. Sacram. viiL 45 The . .Counsel at Nyce. . 
c “ ’^be worde of Consubstantialitie, to expresse 

the olde trueth that Christ was . . of one and the same sub- 
stance with the father. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert, Relig. 

II. which the Orthodox Fathers used, to shew 

against the Arrians the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father. 1773 J, Allen Serm, St. Mary’s Oxf, 17 His 
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coeqiiality, coeternity and consubstantiality with the Father. 
184S J- H. Newman f''ss. Develop}/!. 11 There is also a con- 
sensus in the Ante-Nicene Chmch for the doctrines of our 
Lord’s Consubstantiality and Coeteinity with the Father, 

Cousu'bsta'utialize) =Consubstantiate 

0. 3. 

1838 G. S. Faber Inquiry 486 The consubstantialising 
Church of the Lutheians. 

Cousubsta’utially, adv. [f. Consubstan- 
tial + -lt 2.] In a consubstantial manner; with 
identity of substance or essence. 

1579 YxsiXE-Heshml Prtrl. 511 They haue not their being 
consubstantially . . because they are two vneonfounded. 
1671 Flavel Fount. Life v. 12 Think not when Chiist 
assumed our Nature that it was united Consubstantially. 
1828 SouTHEV Ess. Mor. PoUi. (1832) 1 1. 370 The Protestant 
constitution, consistingconsubstantially ofchuich and state. 

ConsuDStantiate (kfuis^bstDe-nJiisit), v. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. conmbstantiare to identify in 
substance, f. con- together + stibstantia substance : 
see Consubstantial.] 

1 . irans. To unite in one common substance. 
spec, in Theol. : see Consubstantiation. 

1S97 HooKnR.Ecff/. Pol. V. § 67 II. 337 They . . aie driuen either 
to Consubstantiate and incorporate Christ with elements 
sacramentally or to Tiansubstantiate and change their sub- 
stance into his. 1631 'VViTTic tr. Primroses Pof Err. 111. be. 
162 It [Gold] is not easily consubstantiated with us, it can- 
not be overcome by our heat, nor doth it turne into bloud. 
1683 PoRDAGE Jllyst. Div. 58 Neither Angels nor Saints are 
in this degree codeilied and consubstantiated with the 
Father. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 483 It is 
necessary that the priest should call down His very body 
criiciiied upon the cross into the biead, which must be 
transubstantiated theieinto, or consubstantiated therewith, 
so that Chiist Himself may be really and coinorally present 
in the elements. x866 WriirPLE Char. ^ Charac. Men 74 
This true rhetoric, in which thought is consubstantiatecl 
with things. 

2 . intr. To become united in substance. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1863! 8q To make a vivid 

thought consubstantiate with^ the real object, and derive 
from it an outward perceptibility. 

f 3 . To hold the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

1687 [see J)fl. a.]. 1715 A. A, Sykes Innoc. Err. 10 The 
Lutherans consubstantiate. 

Hence Gousubsta'iitiating ppl. a. 

1687 Dryden Ilitid et P. n. 454 The consubstantiating 
Church and Fiiest Refuse communion to the Calvinist. 

Consubsta'ntiate, ppl a., [ad. med.L. con- 
substantidt-uSf pa. pple. of consiibstdntiare see 
prec. and -ate 2.] United or made one in substance. 

1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments i. To Rdr. n This 
Popish leaven of carnall Sacraments . . sowred the first le- 
foimatioii with a consubstantiate Chiist. <1x678 Feltiiam 
Serin. Luke *iv. ao (T.) 'Tis no wonder that we must love 
her [a wife], that is thus consubstantiate with us. x8ia 
Southey Kehama xxxv. iv, Then did the Man-God re- 
assume His unity, absorbing into one The consubstantiate 
shapes. 

Consubstantiation _flv:ns»bstic'nJi(?-Jou). 

[ad. i6lh. c. L. consnbstdniidtio»-em, 11. of action 
from consubstdntidre : see above. Formed after 
the much earlier term transuhstantiaiionl\ 

1 . The doctrine of the real substantial presence 
of the body and blood of Chiist togetlier with the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist, as distinguished 
from transubstanliation in which the whole sub- 
stance of these elements is held to be changed 
into the body and blood of Christ. 

A teim used controversially to designate the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Saviour’s presence ‘in, with, and tinder the 
in-substance-imchanged mead and wine' (<», mit, wid 
unter dem der Substanz nach •unverdnderten Erode and 
Wei lie) but not used by the Lutheian Church, nor ac- 
cepted by Luthcran.s as a correct expression of their view. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 10 So that they all 
three do plead God’s omnipotency , . the patrons of transub- 
stantiation . . to the change of one substance into another ; 
the followers of consubstantiation to the kneading up of 
both substances as it were inta one lump. x6x6 R. C. Timed 
Wilts. I. 473 To passe the papist & the Lutheran, Their 
trans & consubstantiation. 1673 Milton TrueRelig. Wks. 
(1851) 400 The Lutheran holds Consubstantiation ; an error 
indeed, but not mortal. 1703 Hickeringill PriesUcr. 1. 
(1721)48 Calvin refines the Refiner, as if Luthei’s Consub- 
stantiation bordered too near upon the Wafer -God Tran- 
Mbstantiatjon. 1798 J. Hey Lect. Divinity IV. 324, x88a 
FrouLKES in Macm. Ma^. XLV. 207 In exposing the sub- 
terfi^es of consubstantiation and transubbtantiation alike. 

f 2 . A rendering consubstantial. Obs. 

x66o Stillingfl. Iren. n. iv. § 12 (1662) 196 Else Chiist 
must have as many bodies as the Church hath particular 
congregations. Which is a new way of Consubstantiation. 
1768-74 Tucker Z./. Nat. (1832! II. 383 Who took upon Him 
our nature by an union with the human soul and body of 
J esus . . Union, which is not a transubstantiationj nor consub- 
btantiatioii extending throughout the same portion of space. 

Hence Consn'bstautia'tloiiist, one who holds 
the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

1813 W. 'Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVT. 7 The con- 
substantiationist maintains that the sacramental elements are 
tiansubstantiated in the mouth of the faithful communicant, 
and not previously in the chalice of the priest. <1x834 
Coleridge JLita ^enu IV. 192. 

Cousubsta'ntiativey a. Of the nature of con- 
substantiation. Hence Cousuhsta'xitiatively adv, 

1833 G. S. Faber Diffic. Romanism 73 note. The fourth 
Council pf Lateran . . determined that the alleged material 
change in the elements, is not consubstantiative but tran- 
substantiative. 


t Cousubsta’ntiator. Obs. [n, of action 
from Consubstantiate : sec -on ] One who con- 
substantiates. 

1681 _R. L'Estrange Apol. Prot. iv. i. 98 There is no 
collecting from their Writings whether they were Consub- 
stantiators or Ubiqnitaries. 

Consubsta’ntive, a. rare.= Consubstantial. 

183s Bailey Mystic 128 "That He [Christ] being bom In 
union consubstantive with the man Jesus. 

+ Cousiie’te, a, obs. Also 4 -swet. [ad. L. 
cQimiet-its used, accustomed, wonted, pa. pple. of 
constieschv to accustom, use, f. con- together +, 
sttescere to become used, accustom, inceptive of an 
obs. snere.} Accustomed, wonted. 

1384 Charter of Land. xcii. in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 34 
Yelding to vs be yere . . in termes conswet the ferme theiof 
diew. 1338 Leland Itin. V. 67 Favorers of their consuete 
Idilness. 1348 Hall Chrm. (1809)438 Brought again into 
their . . consuete fanuliaritee. 1636 in Blount Glossogr. 
Hence + Gonsu'etely adv., according to custom. 
163a Lithgow Trav. i. 4 The mansiiet cup, the gods con- 
suetly drunke. 

Conaue*tltude. Intentional variant of next. 
1880 A. Forbes in igl/i Cent. VII. 187 By consuetitude 
he follows aimies. 1883 — Contemf Rev, Oct, 60B Theie 
is no meanness, theie is just the simple consuetitude of the 
modest establishment. 

Gousuetude (kp-nswiLi«d). Also 4-7 conswe-. 
[a. OF. consuetude, ad. L. constteliedo, shoitfor con- 
sitcii-tudo, f. consuetus : see -tube. (The inherited 
form of the L. word was OF. coustttme Custom.] 

1 . Custom, usage, habit. (Chiefly in Sc. use.) 

1382 WvcLir I Kings xx. 23 Whanne the kyng hadde 
sitten vpoii his chayer after the consuetude, c 1400 
Lanfremds Cirnrg. 31 Late him blood if alle particuler 
jiingis acorden as vertu, age, conplexioun & consuetude. 
*43*-So tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 407 Tlie consuetude is of 
Walche men to jifle water to theire gesles to drynke. 1303 
Hawes Examf Virt. iv. 43 To haunte armes was theyr 
consuetude. 1338 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 47 Long con- 
suetude and custome . . haue established their authoritic. 
1689 tr. Buchanan's De yure Regni 10 Exercitation and 
consuetude did the same more spaciously, 1831 Sir W. 
Hamilion Discuss. (1852) 478 The word was originally not 
of English hut of European consuetude. x88x Blackie 
Lay Serin, ix. 320 To adjust themselves according to the 
consuetude and the convenience of time and place. 

b. esp. Custom recognized as having legal force ; 
the unwritten law of custom ; use and wont. 

1384 Charter of Land, in Arnolde Chron. 35 Notwith- 
stonding. .conswetude or dome vpon suche maner charters 
yeuen. 1496 Dives ijj- Panp. vn. xv, (W. de W.) 301/2 Con- 
suetude or custome in lawe posytyue that is mnnnes lawe is 
exposy tour & termynour of the lawe. 1333 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1838) 1. 19s Be na cans . . that he culd knaw Of con- 
suetude or^ltbe wilttinlaw. cx37gSiRj. hAiromi Practichs 
(1734) 42 Tliay sail keip the lawis and consuetudes of the 
burgh. 16019 Skene Reg, May, 57 Ane Earle, or any man 
allegeand him to haue the liberties or consuetudes of ane 
Earle. 1833 Cdl. Wiseman Ess. II. 176 The subjection to, 
or exemption from, jurisdiction, so completely depended 
u^n consuetude. 

2 . Familiarity ; social intercourse. [So in Latin.] 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 440 Nor would Ario- 

vistus have needed a long consuetude to acquire it [the 
Bclgic language]. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Pmd. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. loi The sweetness of those aficclions and con- 
suetudes that grow near us. 

Consuetu'diiial, a. and sb. [f. L. consttHtu- 
din-evi (see prec.) + -al.] 

A. etdj. Pertaining to custom, of use and wont. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Consueludinal, accustomed. 1849 
Blackio, Mag. LXVI. 263 To uproot and destroy the 
ancieqt consuetudinal law of the kingdom, 

B; ji. = Consuetudinary 

1817 Fosbrooke Brit. Monachism Title-p., The Consue- 
tudinal of Anchoiets and Hermits. 

CouSTiettldinary (kppwftizZ’dinari), a. and 
sh. [ad. L. constiStndinari-us customary, f, con- 
suetudin-em (see above). Cf. F. droit consvetudi- 
naire (14th c.)] 

A. adj. According to consuetude, custom, use 
and wont, or usage ; customary. 

1390 Serpent ofDevis. B (j a, First he saith it was necessary 
. .Secondly, he saith it was consuetudinary: and lastly he 
saith it was voluntary. 1687 S. Hill Cath. Balance 28 
Consuetudinary Apostolical Traditions. 1827 Scott Napo- 
leon xxxviii, Laws, whether written or consuetudinary. 
1861 W. Bell Did. Laav Scot. s. v., Consuetudinary or 
customary law, in contradisrinction to written or statutory 
law, is tliat law which is derived by immemorial custom 
from remote antiquity. Such is the common law of Scot- 
land. 1881 W. Robertson Smith Old Test, in yewish Ch. 
X. agg Ordinary affairs of life are always regulated by 
consuetudinary law. 

B. sb. A treatise containing a collection of 
customs or usages, local or particular to some 
body ; esp. a book containing the ritual and cere- 
monial usages of a monastic house or order, a 
cathedral, collegiate church, or the like. Some- 
times identified with an Ordinary. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxii. 243 The Ordynare or Con- 
suetudynary . , nowe named Salysbury vse. 1346 Bale Eng, 
Votaries 11. (1350) 40 An ordynary of Popysh ceremonyes, 
the whyche he entytled a Consuetudyna^ or vsuall boke 
of the churche. 1846 Maskell Mon, Rit, I. p. xliv. note. 
The MS. Ordinale, through the kindness of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter is now lying before me . . the Consnetu- 
dinary of the Church of Exeter, .forms the first part of the 


book. 1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 19s Not men- 
tioned in the Consuetudinaries, except that of Wells. 

T Consu’ffer, 0. Obs. trans. To suffer together 
(with another). Hence -j* Con-sn’fferer. 

c 1430 Mirour Scduacioun 2793 The sorowe y‘ oure lady 
consuffred for hire dere son. 

1662 W, Guthrie Serin, in Sel. Biog. (Wodiow Soc.) II. 
70 If I be a sympathiser, I must be a con-sufferer. 

Consul (kf7'ns0l), sb. Also 7 oonsull. [a. L. 
consul (m sense i), f. con- together -f -Jd/- root of 
saltre to leap, jump, =Skr. sar- to go : cf. con- 
silium Counsel, and consultdre to Consult.] 

I. In the Roman and French Republics. 

1 . The title of the two annually elected magis- 
trates who exercised conjointly supreme authority 
in the Roman Republic ; the title without the 
function was retained under the Empire. 

The Roman leckoning of time was by the names of the 
two consuls for the year. 

138a WvcLir I Macc. xv. 13 Lucius, consul [1388 cheef 
goueinour] of Romayns, to Kyng Ptholome, helthe. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 179 Gaius Fabridus, Which whilom was 
consul of Rome. 1333 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 323 L. 
Quincius Capitolinus, quhilk wes five times afoie consul. 
1607 SiiAKS. Cor. II. i. 277 'Tis thought that Martius shall 
be Consull. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. 1 . xvii. 449 The title 
of consul was still the most splendid object of ambition. 
18^3 Lvtton Riensi n. viii, ‘ Long live the Consul Rienzi’ 
cried several voices. 1837 Penny Cycl, VII. 481 The last 
consul after whom the year was denominated was Bastlius, 
junior, in the year 1294 a.u.c. or 341 a.d. in the reign of the 
Empeior Justinian, 

2 . Hence given as a title to the three chief magis- 
trates of the French Republic, from 1799 to 1S04. 
The First Consul (who was Napoleon Bonaparte) 
had all the real power, the Second and Third 
Consuls having only a consultative voice. 

1802 G. Rose Diaries (i860) 1 . 460 The late discussion 
with the First Consul. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 127 The con- 
suls, or rather the first or chief consul (for the other two 
wcie appointed by him, and acted only as his advisers and 
assistants) proposed the laws. 

II. Senses chiefly founded upon etj'mological 
connexion with L. consulere to counsel, consult. 

1 3 . Used by mediteval Latin writers in England 
and elsewhere as = comes, count, earl. Obs, 

[10. . Laws of Edit!. Conf. ii. (Du Cange), c 1230 Bracton 
I. viii. § 2 (Du Cange) Comiles, .qui etiain dici possunt con- 
sules a consulendo ; reges enim tales sibi associant ad con- 
sulendum.] 1494 Fabyan Chron, vn. ccxxiil. 249 In theyr 
apparell they were lyke vnto consulcs and nat vnto monkes. 
i6z8 Coke Oh Liit. 168 a, The Sherife was deputy of the 
Consull or Earle, and therefore the Romanes called him 
Viccconsiil, as we at this day call him vicecomes, 1677 F. 
Sandford Gcncal. Hist. Eng. Isabell, one of the Daugh- 
ters and Heins of William C.on.sul of Glouoesler. 1864 
Freeman in Sat. Rev. XVIII. 461/2 One is amused to find 
the gieat opponent of King Stephen described as ' Robert, 
suinamed “the Consul’’, natural son of Kjng Hen. 1 *^ 
Robert was * surnamed “ the Consul ’’ only in the sense in 
which every other contemporapr Earl was equally surnamed 
«the Consul . . Henry of Huntingdon, and others who used 
the same affected style, thought it fine to say ‘ Consul * in- 
stead of ‘ Comes '. 

T 4 . A member of a council : spec, of the early 
English Merchant or Trading Companies. Obs. 

1313 Bradshaw St, Werbitrge n. 800 A noble gentilraan, a 
consul in office. 1333 S. Cabot Ordinances 261 To be pre- 
sented to the Gonemour, Consuls, and Assistants in Lon- 
don. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. iv. § 12 Making them 
dictators, that their words should stand, and not consuls to 
give advice. 1733 Hahway Trav. (1762) I. Ded. 3 To the. . 
Governor, the Consuls and court of Assistants of theRus.sia 
Company. 

'1* 0. Used as the English appellation of various 
foreign officials. By Shakspore applied app. to 
the savii of Venice. Obs. 

1604 SiiAKs. Oth. I. ii. 43 Many of the Consuls, rais’d and 
met. Are al the Dukes alre.ady. 1618 Bamevelt's Apology 
C b, The true hearted Hollander, Consul and Captaine Peter 
Boom. Ibid. D iij, The Consulls, and Gouernours of Rot- 
teidam. a 1674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. xiv. (1843) 818/a The 
government [of Cologne] is under the senate and consuls. 
* 7 S®“? Keysleds Trav. (i76o)_IVj 27 Venice . . The third 
council, .consists of the doge, his six counsellors, the capi^ 
della quarantia criiniiiale, the savii ^andi, the savii di 
terra ferma, and the savii de gVordini. .The savii are a 
kind of public inspectors, or consuls. 

III. A municipal or commercial officer. 

II 6. Formerly the name of certain municiiial 
magistrates in Southern France and Catalonia, 
corre^onding to the Schevins of Northern Fiance. 

(Du Cange refers to Consules nmnicipales at Barcelona at 
an early date (cf. 71, and in Provence in 1209.) 

a 1377 Sir T. Smith Commw, Eng. (161a) 86 These Con- 
stables. .bee like to them who are called Consuls in many 
Townes and Villages in France. 1670 Cotton Espemon 
III. IX. 421 A Consul of Agen, who had been created so at 
his recommendation. 1703 Loud, Getz. No. 39i3/;3 Theie 
are Letters from Marseilles.. which say, the Inhabitants of 
that Place had . . killed their Consul. 1787 Charlotte 
Smith Rom. Real Life I. 36 The consuls of the district 
waited on her to offer her a guard, 
f 7 . The appointed or elected head of the body 
of merchants of any nation resident in a foreign 
seaport or town, to settle disputes among them, 
and be their chamiel of communication with the 
local government or authority. Obs. 

This appears to have arisen in the Mediterranean and to 
have been an extension of sense 4 or 6 ; Du Cange quotes a 
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charter of King Jayme of Arragon of ia68, giving to the 
merchants of Barcelona, sojourning in parts beyond seas, 
power to appoint consuls oser themselves. 

[(. igao SvMON SiMfcOMS Itin. 1177S 21 Communiter qnac- 
libet Christianontin civitas maritima habet^ fundum m ci vi- 
tate ipsa et consulem ] x6oi R. Jotrssoi A ingd. ^ Comn^. 
(1603) 187 They that doc trafiike nppon the land, assOTble 
many together, and elect a govemour amongst them, u home 
they terme. Consul. 1607 Topsell Foptr-f. Beasts 110731 586 
A Consul of the Florentine merchants at Alexandria. 

8. Hence, by gradual development : An agent 
appointed and coiximissioned by a sovereign state 
to reside in a foreign town or port, to protect the 
interests of its traders and other subjects there, and 
to assist in all matters pertaining to the commercial 
relations between the two countries. So Cotisul- 
general. Vice-consul. (The ordinary carrent sense.) 

1599 Hakluyt fVy, II. X76 (R.) TTie Venetians have a 
consul themselues. But all other nations goe to the Frendi 
nations consul. i6or \V, Paeky Trac. A. Skerley 10 
The English Consults. x6g4 tr. Uliltan's Lets. State ( Crom- 
well to K. of Portugal, Oct. 1656', We deem'd it necessa^ 
to send to your Majesty Thomas Maynard,. to reside in 
your Dominions, under the Character and Employment of 
a Consul, and to take care of the Estates and Interests of 
our Merchants. X7S3 Hvsway Tras ’, 11763 1. v . Ixviii. 333 
These proceedings, .of which the consul general Wolff, was 
acquainted in 1743. *8*6 Kevt Cotnvt^ 1. 41 Consuls are 
commercial agents appointed to reside in the sea-ports of 
foreign countnes with a commission to watch ovei the com- 
merced lights and privileges of the nation deputing them. 

9 . tran^. The local representative officer of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club- 

188a ProsFecius Bicycle Tauriag Citib, The appointment 
of Consuls, or representatives, in various towns, to point out 
the ‘lions' of the place, .and to mfoixti members.^ as to the 
state of roads and other matters in their local districts. 

10 . attiib. and Comb. 

1580 P. AVhitehorne tr. Moahieet’cllls Arte oJWarre 
fx573l 44 Uf An oidinaiye Romane armie, which they call a 
Consul! armie. 1607 Topsell Four-f. firas/j (1673! 348 At 
Rome in the Consul-feasts celebrated for the honour of 
Neptune. 

Co'USTllj V- Comm. [f. the sb.] irans. To 
submit to a consul for official examination and 
approval 5 to get ^an invoice or the like) stamped 
by a consul. 

When Merchandise ahove the value of ^eo is sent to the 
UnitMl States an Invoice must be sworn to before the 
U. S. Consul at the place of dispatch, who stamps it. A 
commercial letter of 9 July, 1891, calls this ‘ to consul the 
invoice 

Co'nsulacy. rare. [f. prec. : see -act.] Con- 
sular office or establishment ; = Consul ate 4. 

X850 Titnes 3 May, The general affairs of the consulacy of 
Gt^e. 

Consulage (kp'ns^lvd^). [f. Consol + -age. 
Godefroy has OF. consttlaige in sense of ‘ con- 
sulate ' (of Bratus).] 

1 . Consular charge or dues. 

1599 Hakluyt Fay. 11 . l 176 marg.. Other smal customs 
you pay besides, for Consullage yon pay two in the hun- 
dred. 1737 A. Hamilton Neio Acc. £. Ind II. axxui. 18 
The Company’s Revenues . . rise from Ground-rents and 
Consulage on all Goods imported and exported by British 
Subjects. X7S3 Hanway TVmv. (1762) 1. 1, viii 4i?w/r, The 
charge of consulage, etc on the Portugal trade. 1808 A. 
Pabsons Trteg. vu. 157 All goods brou^t in English ships 
pay a duty and consulage to the East India Company. 
t 2 . = Consulate 4. Obs. ran. 

16^ Evelyn Diary 8 Nov., At Council we debated the 
butsinesse of tbs Consulage of Leghome. [JS*# MS, and ed. 
1819 ; tdd, x8so, iSs7, consulate.] 

ConS'Olar (kp-nsiillai), a. anclfi. Also 4-5 -er, 
6 -are. [ad. I* constdar-is, f. consul : see -ar. Cf. 
F. amstdaire of I4tli c.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the Roman 
consuls, or (in recent history) the French consulate 
of 1799-1804. 

1433 BBa.LBNOBN Dim tv. <i 832) 320 Thay condudit to mak 
tribws militare, with power consulare. X636 E. Dacres 
hr. MatJUaivers Disc. 1. 7^ The Romans, .maae use of them 
in their Consular assembhes. 1705 Hearne Collect, 2 Sept 
I. 39 He has wt many Consular [Coyns], X776 Gibbon 
Decl 4 F. 1 . xii. 244 He had twice been invested with the 
consular dignity. 1870 Emerson Plutarch Wks. iBohnl 
HI. 340 Having received from Trajan the consular dignity, 

b. (See quot.) 

X884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Cloekm, 67 The consular 
case took the place of the pair cases in very old watches, 
and was so named in honour of Napoleon Bonaparte, at that 
time Consul of France. 

2 . Of or belonging to a consul iit a foreigu port. 

1841 W, Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. II. a/x The consular 

tribunal was abolished . . the duties on merchandise . . were 
increased. i8s8 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It, Jrnls. (187a) I 31 
To pay a consular fee. x868 G Durr Pol. Sitra. 53 We 
have consuls, or inferior consular officers at all the prin- 
cipal ports. 

B. A man of consular rank ; esp. under the 
Roman republic, an ex-consul, and, under the 
empire, a legate sent as governor of a province. 
^*374 Chaucer Beeth. ii, vi. 51 pilke dignitee Jiat men 
depip j>e etnperie of cpnsulers, 1545 Joye Map. Dan., 
Brief Supput, (R,1, Juli Cesar first being consular and eft 
so^ the first emprowr of Rome X741 Middleton Cicero 
<00.3) r. IV. 242 That venerable bench of Consulars, who 
justly reckoned the first Citizens of the Republic. 
i86a Mbrivalb Mont. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxvii. 269 To unite 
her with some noble cons^ar. 
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CouStllfli'Tity. [ad. L. toitsttlariids, f, cottsti- 
l-ir is : see piec. and -ITY. Cf. inod.F. consnlaritl ] 
Consular authority or Icnuie of office, consulship. 

1855 Dickens Don it 3i'7i The BritWi Consul hadn’t had 
such a marriage in the whole of his ConsulaiLty. 

Co’USiilaiTy, tt. ? Obs. [f. Consul + -aet, 
answering in lorm to late L. constildi i-tes, F. con- 
sidaire, but used as repr. of L. cmsuldris!\ 

1 . — CONSULAB I. 

1398 Grenewey Tacitud Atm. vi. xii (ifijal xm Sext. 
Papinius descended of a Consularie familie. 1600 Holland 
Liv^ 11. i. 44 The Consulane regiment \itttperinm consularel 
was annuall. 1618 Bolton Fierus i >.viii. 50 Rufinus, a 
Consulary nobleman. 1747 Cabtl Mist. Eng . 1 . 106 Before 
the next consulaty legate came over. 

2. =CnNSUL.tE 2. 

1808 A. Parsons Tract. liL 62 The English consulary house 
takes up one side of the gieat khan. 

Consulate kp'nsulfltt, -silhT). [ad. L. con- 
sidtll-iiSf f. consul : see -ate 1 i ; so F. consnlat ] 

1 . The government of Rome by consuls; the 
office, dignity, or position of the consuls. 

1387 Tret isa HigdenQ^X^iV 219 After )>at tyme jie con- 
sulat of Rome lefte in he Est. XS 33 Bellenddm Livy iv. 
1x822) 3x5 Gif the Romane pepill has fre sufiiage to gif 
the consulate quhare thaypleis. 1684 ConiempL State Man 
I ii. (1^9) 20 where is now the splendor of the Consulat? 
Where the Lictors and their Fasces ? 1763 Taylor in PInl. 
Ttans. LIII 134 And one of those consulates thw stone 
alludes to. 2850 Meriv ale Jfmw .Sxh/J. (1865) II xviii. 332 
The battle of Pharsalia was .the vindication of the senate 
and the consulate against lebels and tiaitors. 

2 . The consular government in France, and the 
period during which it existed (1799-1804). 

1843 D. F. Campbell (title) Thies’ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire of Napoleon. 

1 3 . A body of consuls or officers so styled ; a 
municipal council. Obs. 

i4g4FABV\N Chron. vii 527 All the offyeers of the towne, 
with the consulat or luleis of the same, 

4 . The office or establishment of a modem com- 
mercial consul ; also of a Cyclists’ Club ‘ consul 

170a W. J. Biuyiis Voy Levant xxxii 12 x 'I'he Vice- 
Consul , . under the Consulate of Smyrna. 1848 W, H. 
Kelly tr, L. Blands Hist. Ten Y. I. 257 The tricolour 
flag floating over the French consulate in Warsaw a86S 
idKerss. Brigand Life IL 138 The chancellerie of the Nea- 
politan consulate general 1870 Andurson Missions Amer. 
Bd. IV. xxvii. 106 The lamented removal of . . the English 
Consul, to a more desirable consulate m European Turkey. 

6 . attnb. 

i88a Prospectus Si0>cle Touring Club, The B. T, C. ron- 
sulateariangements are composed of twenty-four distiicts. 
1883 Pail Mall G.ia Sept. S/x All the consulate flags were 
haiued down by the Consuls. 

Consxxlar, obs. form of Consulab. 

CoxLSTllesS (k^'us^es). [see -ess.] The wife 
of a consul. 

18x9 Bvron Lett, to Hoppner 6J\me, My respects to the 
Consuless 2832 Gen P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 341 
To the great mirth of the beautiful Consuless. 1B83 Pall 
Mall G. 21 Apr. 1/2 The First Consuless lafterwards Em- 
press) Josephine 

Co'iisultag, vbl. sb. [f. Consul sb. and -ingI.] 
Acting as consul ; filling a consular office. 

187S Howells Foregone Cencl. 24 , 1 am a painter by pro- 
fession and 1 amuse myself with consuhng. 

CoxLsnlsliip (k^i-nsifljip). [f. Consul + -ship.] 

The office of consul, the term of this office : 

a. of a Roman consul. 


IS4X Eaynel Catiane xu 17 Tins rumour, dydde greatly 
hyndre Catiline in requeste of the Consulshyppe. 1381 
Savile Tacitud Agricola {1622) 188 And after his Con- 
sulship [he] solemnized the maniage 1607 Shaks Cor. ii. 
ii. 2 How many stand for Oinsulsbips? <1x794 Gibbon 
Autobiog. (1799) 69 The vanity of Tully was doubly in- 
terested in the Greek memoirs of his own consulship. 1869 
Seeley Led. ij- Ess. i 5. 

fig. 1636 Cowley Misc, xi. To Bp Lincoln 24 'The Con- 
sulship of Wit and Eloquence. 

b. of a modem commercial consul. 

16x3 G, Sandys Trav. 85 The English Consulship of Chios 
IS in his disposing, tgBfiLoud. Goa. No 2x33/^ His Majesty 
has been Giaciously pleased to bestow upon him the Con- 
sulship of Rotterdam. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 275/2, 
I shall, strike for .some small consulship perhaps. 
fig- 1668 E. Kemp Eeasons for Use Ch Prayers in Pub- 
hek 7 She cannot tiust to the skill and arts of any private 
Priest to transact by way of agency or consulship for her. 

+ c. of a consul of Venice. Obs. 

1677 Govt. Venice 103 These two Consulships are. ton- 
ferred upon two ofthe most indigent of the Nobility, because 
they are Places of great Profit, and little Expence. 

Consult (kpnsolt), v. [ad. L, consulta-re 
freq. of cmsulere, consult-um to take counsel, ask 
counsel of (see Counsel), related to consul, ant 
consilium CouNSieni.] 

1 . intr. To ts^e counsel together, deliberate 
confer ; also said of a person deliberating witl 
himself. Const. *|‘^(obs.), upon, about. 

xs6s--73 Cooper l^esaurus, Cottsilvuvt submits de rebn 
I^ebant. Virg. They consulted of great matters. leg, 
Shaks. Rich, III, v ni 45 Come Gentlemen, Let vs consul 
vpon to monovves Businesse. 1598 Grenewey Tacitui 
Ann. (1603) 264 In their banket, they consult of peace am 
warre. 1628 Hobbes Thttcyd. (1822)154 He that consultetl 
wisely, is a sorer enemy than he that assaulteth . . unad 
visedly. X71X Addison Sped. No. 69 fx An assembly 0 
countrymen and Foreigners consulting together upon tb 


private Business of Mankind. 1791 Cowpfr Ihad iv. 2 The 
gods all sat consulting. 

2 . Consult with : To take counsel ivith ; to seek 
advice from. Al«o in indirect pass, 

1348 Hall Chton. 162 b, [He] came to London, where he 
deliheiately consulted with his especial fiendes. 1611 Bible 
2 Chron. xx. 21 When he had consulted with the people, he 
appointed Singers 2678 Aubrey in Rafs Corr. (1848) 129 
[He desires that] Mr. Ray, may be consulted with for mak- 
ing such alteiations. 2830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. ii. 18 
[lie] adopted the opinions of those with whom he consulted. 

b. To take counsel with, reier to (a book, 
author, etc ), for information. 

26x8 Hales Gold Rem. (1673) 11. 37 He thinks that if the 
memories of those in the Synod weie consulted \rith, they 
would all confirm it. 1639 Fuller Holy IPVir (1647) 236 
Consulting with maps i6sS Mrq. WoRcrsTCR Cent. Inv, 

§ 78 A watch, to be now and then consulted with concern- 
ing the hour of the day. x 663 Heylin Cypriatmt Angl. 
320 A man extremely well v eised in old lecords, with which 
consulting, frequently, in the course of his studies. 

c. See also 5 b. 

+ 3 . trans. To confer about, deliberate upon, 
debate, discuss, consider (a matter). Obs. 

eiS4o Life of Ftsher Introd. 54 There was this y« kings 
matter debated and consulted the space of many dales. 
<12674 Clarendon ij.l, Many things weie theie consulted 
for the future. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 138 Which 
Scantlins were well consulted by ableWoikmen before they 
weie reduced into an Act. 

b. with the mattei expressed by a clause. 

2553 T. Wilson Rhet. 6 Consultyng whethei the cause he 
piohtable or unprofitable. x6ix Bible yoltn xii. 10 The 
chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus also to 
death. 1691 Ray Creation (17x4) X97 If we were rationally 
to consult whether the Axis of the Earth were better he 
held steady . or left at landoin. a 1700 Dhyden M %9C, Wks. 
1760 IV 25 But when shall be The time to fight, the king 
consults with me. 

')■ 4 . To take counsel to bring about ; to meditate, 
plan, devise, contrive, a. with simple obj. Obs. 

x6xi Bible Micaltvi. 5 Remember now what Balak king 
of Moab consulted. — Had. ii. 10 Thou hast consulted 
shame to thy house. 2658 ITssher A/ut. 878 Vologeses was 
supposed to have consulted the invading of Aimenia, 

D. with ir^nitive. arch 

2533 Eden Decades 227 They consulted to burne the 
shyppe. 1622 Bible Ps. Ixn. 4 1646 Rvelyn Mem. (2857) 

I. 233 He consulted to remove the whole wall by binding it 
about with libs of iron and timbei , to convey it into France. 

5 . To piovide for by consultation; to have 
especial respect or beneficial reference to (a per- 
son’s good, interest, convenience, etc.) in forming 
plans ; to take into consideration, have an eye to. 
[L. consulei e alicui!\ 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) p. vi, [We] see a pre- 
ternatuial cloud arise that neither men noi counsels were 
prophetick enough to consult. 1682 Drvdcn Religio Laid 
396 Every man . , Consulted soberly his private good, And 
saved himself as cheap as e’er he could. 2712 Addison 
Sped. No. 311 P 6 Those whose Safety I would principally 
consult. 1754 Shcrlock Disc, (1759) 1- i- 49 The Honour 
of God and the Salvation of Men shall be at once consulted. 
1884 Sir j. Stephen in Lain Rep. X2 Queen’s 286 We 
should consult neither the public interest, nor the interests 
of parliament and the constitution, nor our own dignity. 

b. intr. t To consitlt with (obs ), consult for ; 
in the same sense. 

1639 Fuller Holy War (1647) 1x5 He neither consulted 
with his health nor honour. 2643 — Good Th. in Bad T, 
(184X) 40 High tune for men of honour who consult with 
their credit to desist from such sins. 28x4 Southey Roderick 
XVIII, For the general weal Consulting first, 2864 J, H. 
Newman Apol. 294 In doing this, I believe 1 am consulting 
foi the good of my parish. 

6. To ask advice of, seek counsel from ; to have 
recourse to for instruction, guidance, or profes- 
sional advice. 

a. (a person). 

i6gs [see o]. 270S PaiLLiPs (ed. Keisey), Consult, to 

advise with, or take Advice of. 1768 Sterni: Setit. yonm. 
(1775) I. 2_7 She has some .. taitufish aunt, to consult upon 
the occasion. x86o Tvndall‘G/<k:. i. xxviL 2<m The men 
leturned, and I consulted them as to the possibility, etc. 
2862 Smiles Lives Eng. II. 480 One of the last works on 
which Mr. Telford was professionally consulted was . . the 
improvement of Dover Harbour. 2878 Styrap Code Med, 
Ethics 35 When a practitioner is consulted by a patient. 
2878 Morley Duierot I. 25 When an author consulted him 
about a work. 

b. fg. (a thing peisonified). 

To consitlt one's pillow (F. consulter son cheoet) : to think 
OTer a thing at night; to take a night for reflection; see 
Pillow, 

1663 Pepys Diaryz gMayjNottodo anything suddenly, but 
consult my pillow. 2709 Addison Tatur No, 102 r i When 
^e consulted her Looking-glass. 1770 Placid Man II. 198 
She determined to consult herpillowupon it. 1873 Hamerton 
Intell, Life i. v.(i876)2gHenever consulted the weather. 

c. Spec. To refer to (a book or author) ; to 
‘ look up ’ for information on some point. 

2633 Austin Medit. 222 Both these last [ancient authors] 
I have consulted. 1664 Evelyn Kal, Hori. (1729) 290 Con- 
Day French Gaidiner. 17x0 Berkeley Pnne. Hum. 
KnowL § 24 We consult the writings of learned men. 2839 
G. Bird Nat. Phil. 400 The re^er should consult the 
Tr^tise on Optics by Sir Isaac Newton. 

d. To consult one's feelings : to have respect to 
or regaid fox them in forming a determinalion. 
(Here there is an admixture of sense 5.) 

c 2832 Lives Brit, Physicians 267 However wisely Jenner 
his own feelings on this occasion, the 
public lost the benefit of his judgement. 
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OONSULTOR. 


Oousnlt (k^nso’lt, kp'nsjjlt), s6^ Obs. exc. Hist. 
[a. F. constilte—li.t Sp., rnedX. consulta, f. pa. 
pple. constilUis, -a, -wn of L. consul^e to counsel, 
consult. But in sense 3 it represents L. cojimltum. 
It. cmsulto, consultation, decision, etc. ; and it may 
have been often taken as a direct formation from 
the verb, as in appeal, demand, request, etc. In 
verse, consu'lt is usual ; co'mult occurs In Garth 
1699, Tate, Swift 1730.] 

1. The action of consulting, consultation. 

1560 Frampton in Str^e Amu Ref. 1. xx. 243 The man 
of law, .sitteth by the inquisitors in their consult. 1641 
Shislcy Cardinal iv. i, The King and Caidinal in consult I 
x6^ Sir T. Browne Pseiid, Ep. iv. x. 201 Upon consult of 
reason, there wilt bee found no easie assurance. 1700 Rowe 
Amb. Step-Moiker\, i. 35 As 1 past The outward rooms, 1 
found ’em in consult. 1713-20 Pope Iliad i. 710 Seen In 
close consult. x8o6 J. Graiiame Birds Scot. 67 Or cluster- 
ing sit, as if in deep consult, 

Tb. (wth a and ^/.)_ A consultation. 
x6oo Holland Livy i. ii, iv. 35 Whom, their Uncles like- 
wise took for their Assistants in that Consult. 0:1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. (1843) 694/1 There were many 
secret consults what to do with him. 17^ Carte Hist. 
Ring. II. 321 Their consults produced lesolutions of violence. 
1^ Carlyle Cromnvell (1871) IV. 116 What profound con- 
sults there were 1 i88g Blacjim. Mag. Feb. 247 The consult 
took place at St. James’s. 

+ e. A counsel. Ohs. 

1634 CoKAiNE Dianea i. 67 If ever the candidness of my 
thoughts . . and the fieedome of my Consults have aimed at 
any Uiing then the Reputation of your Majesty. 

•)* d. Subject of consultation or deliberation, 

1M3 Cave Ecclesiastici 278 His next Consult was, in what 
course of life he should fix himself. 1689 T. R, View Govt. 
Europe 70 All their consult is how to cheat him. 

2. A meeting for consultation ; the body of per- 
sons so meeting; in 17th c. often spec, a secret 
meeting for purposes of sedition or intrigue, a cabal. 

c 1634 Karl STRArroRD in Browning Life (1690) 154 Take 
heed of private meetings and consults in your chambers. 
1^8 Butler Ilud. iii. ii. 140 Both Parties. .Hearded only 
in Consults. 1683 Luttrell Brief ReL (1837) I. 267 He had 
been at several consults for the taking of the king; 1700 
Brown Ditfresnfs Amusem._g3 He died of the Doctor. 
See a Consult of them marching in State to a Patient, at- 
tended by a Diminutive Apothecary. 1762 Hume Hist. Eug. 
(1806) V. Ixviii. 143 StafToid had assisted in a great consult 
of the catholics held at Tixal. 1823 Scott Peveril xxiii, 
You saw him at a consult of the Jesuits in London. 

3. .Rom. Hist. A decree of the senate [L. senatus 
consuhtivi]. 

*533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 476 Be consult of the 
senate, he gaif his lauboiis, hist, that the templis . . suld be 
reoounseld, renewit, and purifyit. 183a Austin furispr. 
(1879) II. xxviii. 53a It has often been infeired from a 
passage in Tacitus that consults or acts of the senate first 
acquired this viitue under the reign of Tiberius, 
t CousuTt, sb^ Obs. rare. [ad. L. consult-us 
a skilled adviser.] A skilled practitioner. 

170A Geutl, Instruct. (173a) 343 (D.) ‘ Bon,' cries the con- 
sult, 'a happy prognostic'. ' It cast her into convulsions,’ 
continued, the maid, ' Better yet,’ says the consult. 1778 
Johnson in Boswell (1831) IV. 138 So we have Juiis con- 
sultus, a comsult in law. 

II Cousulta (k^ns^/'lta). [II. and Sp. consulta : 
cf. Consult sb., and Consulto.] An (official) 
consultation ; a meeting of council (Italian, Spanish, 
or Portuguese) ; the minutes of such a meeting, 

1768 Boswell Corsica ii. (ed. a) 141 To give an account in 
the next geneial consulta, of what passports he had granted. 
x8sx Gallenga [Mariotti] Itafy 47 'The convocation of 
a Consulta of laymen. 0:1839 Prescott (0.), Matteis of 
real importance, .were reserved for a consulta, consisting, 
beside the regent, of Granvelle, Count Barlaimont, and the 
learned jurist Viglius. 1877 Gardiner Personal Govt, of 
Clias.I, X. Pref. 10 The collection ofconsullas of the Council 
of State. 

Consultable (k^ns 27 'ltab’l), a. [f. Consult v . 
+ -ABLE : cf. F. consultable i6th c.] That may be 
consulted. 

c 1642 Contra-Replicants Compl. x6 Nations . . are not 
congregable, nor consultable, nor redeemable from confu- 
sion fpardon the hardnesse of words). 18x0 W. Taylor, in 
Robberds Mem. II. 203 ’The more than German exhaustion 
of consultable authoiity. 1887 Sat. Rev. 3 Dec. 756 Files 
of newspapeis are consultable in most places. 
Consultant (k^nsvltant). [ad. L. consultant- 
em, pr. pple. of consultdre to consult, or a. equiva- 
lent F. consultant.’] 

1. One. who consults (an oracle). 

1697 Potter Antiq. Greece ii. xvi. (1713) 33s Fatidical 
verses, which told the Consultants what Fortune they were 
to expect. 1865 C. T. Newton Trav, Levant ii. 30 ^e 
consultant., sacrificed a ram, and.. awaited the revelations 
made to him in the dreams. 

2. A consulting physician. 

1878, J. DE, Styraf Code Med. Ethics 30 sioie. In Con- 
sultation it is customary for the family doctor to precede 
the Consultant into the sick-room, xMx Dr. Kidd in 
Tintes 14 Apr. 6/3 Her Majesty wished that the responsi- 
bility of so momentous an illness should be shared by a 
consultant. 

Consultary, obs. form of Consdltoet. 
Cousultation (k^si7li£i'Jon). [a. F. consulta- 
tion, or ad. L. consullatidn-em, n. of action f. con- 
sultdre to Consult.] 

1. The action of consulting or taking counsel to- 
gether; deliberation, conference. 
voL. n. 


1348 Hall 246 b] After longconsultation had. <1x600 
Hooker Eccl. Pol, vn. xxiv. § 6 If bishops did often use . , 
the help of mutual consultation. x6sx Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. 
vii.,g 13. iig There must be certain set times and places for 
deliberation and consultation of affaires. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 128 It is plain enough that Brutes are not above 
consultation but below it. vjgs. Cowper Iliad i. 342 My 
advice in consultation given. 

b. The matter or plan deliberated on. 

X663 Pepvs Diary 17 Mar , Their design and consultation 
was. .how to proceed with the most solemnity. 

2. (with a and pll\ A conference in which the 
parties consult and deliberate ; a meeting for de- 
liberation or discussion. 

CX423 Wyhtoun Cron. viii. v. 2 Wyth syndry consulta- 
tyownys. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. ii To guide 
and direct them in their consultations of future things. 
X63X Hobbes Leviath. it. xxii. 120 Every member of the 
Body may be present at the consultations, if he will. 1732 
Johnson Rambler No. 194 T 2 By frequent consultations 
with his dancing-master. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in 
Wtlds ii. 30 They had arranged the time and place for a 
geneial consultation. 

b. Law. ‘A meeting for deliberating or advising 
with counsel ’ (Wharton). 

x88a Sergt. Ballantine Exper. Barristers Life (ed. 3) 
II. 99 In a consultation that gentleman admitted his guilt 
to the counsel. 

C. Med. 

x8oo Duncan A muds ofMed."^. 493 Mr. Benjamin Bell still 
persists in his intention of publishing his consultations and 
observations on various importan^oints in Surgery. x8o6 
Abernethv Surg. Observ. II. 12 'The next day the patient 
requested to see me in consultation. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Consultation.. was anciently explained as signifying that 
office of the physician by which the unlearned are instructed 
by the learned . . The term . . is now applied to a consider- 
ation of, and deliberation on, by one or more medical prac- 
titioners, the condition of a sick person. 

8 . The action of consulting or referring to (a 
book). 

*75 * Johnson Rambler No 87 p 12 By the consultation of 
books, .temptations to petulance are avoided. 

4. Lais). (Seequots.) 

X34S Act 2-3 Edvi. VI, c. 13. § 14 (Ruffliead) The Party 
that is. .hindred of his. .Suit in the Ecclesiastical Court by 
such Prohibition, shall have a Consultation granted in the 
same Case by the Court where the said Prohibition was 
gianted. 1641 Termes de la Ley 79 Consultation is a writ 
whereby a cause being formei^ removed by prohibition, 
out of the Ecclesiasticall Court or Court Christian, to the 
Kings Court, is returned thither againe. X809 'Tomlins 
Law Diet. S.V., This writ is in nature of a proceaettdo ; but 
properly a consultation ought not to be granted, but in case 
where a man cannot recover at the Common Law. 

5 . aitrih. Consultatioo. table, council-table. 

1829 Bengallee 337 There was a large marble consultation 
table in the centre of the room. cxBga Lives Brit. Physi- 
cians 243 He had retired from all but consultation practice. 

Consultative (kpnsoMtiv), a. (ji5.) [f. L. 
type *consultdtTv-us (proh. used in med.L.), f. con- 
sultdt; ppl. stem of consultdre \ see -IVB. Cf. 
mod.F. consultaiif, -ivel] Of or pertaining to con- 
sultation ; having the right or power to advise or< 
join in consultation; deliberative, advisory; said 
chiefly of a body whose function is to take part in 
a consultation, but not to vote upon the decision. 

X383 Stubbes Altai. Abus, ii. xoy To have a consultatiue, 
exhortatiue, or consentatiue voice onely. X846 Grote 
Greece i. xx. II. 91 The Council is a purely consultative 
body assembled . . solely for his information and guidance. 
1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer xv] In this consultative and 
executive body, discussion is quite free, 

f B. as SO. A consultative voice or vote ; a right 
to consult or deliberate. Obs. rare. 

X638-9 Burtmts Diary (1828) IV. 67, I would willingly 
have another Hou.se, and gdve them a consultative in some 
things, and in other things a nefative. X639 IHd. IV. 355 
To give them a consultative, will imp your wings ; but to 
give them a negative, you will be like a bird in a string. 

CoXLSnltatory (k^nsxi'ltatorl), a. [ad. L. con- 
sultdtdrius, f. consultdtdr-emOktxnxiaMxx'. see-OBY.] 
Pertaining to or serving for consultation {e.g. of 
a« oracle, etc.) ; having the character of consulta- 
tion or deliberation, consultative. 

x6oo Abe. Abbot Exp. fonals Bo Here the lot is consul- 
tatorie . . because they could not tell who it wms that had 
done the deede, they will put it to their Gods. X664 
Evelyn Syh/a (1776) 168 Formerly they made consultatory 
staves of this tree. X876 Bancroft Hist. If. S. III. viii. 
393 'Their decision would be onlyconsultatory, and have no 
more wdght than royal instructions. 

Consulted (k(las»\^),ppl. a. [f. Consult o. 
+ -ED 1.1 Planned, devised, etc. : see the verb. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Erotnetta 73 To put their 
last consulted enterprise in execution. 

Hence -t* Consu’ltedly adv., advisedly, of set 
pnrpose ; >=L. consultd, consults. 

1644 J. Goodwin Innee. Triumph, (1643) 27, I presume 
rather casually, then consultedly. 

Consnltee (k^-nsz^ltr)- [f> Consult v . + -ee.] 
A person consulted. 

*833 Ht. Martineau Autobiog,^ (*877) II. 300 My_ two 
consultees reddened with indication at the person^ inso- 
lence to myself. x86a Sat. Rev, XIV. 3x4/1 It is then 
banded on to the theological consultees, and submitted to a 
final and searching proce». 1873 Tristram Moab i, 28 A 
crowd of medical consultees. 

Cousnlter Qc^svltoj). [f. Consult v. + -be ^ : 
see also CONSULTOB.] 


fl. A member of a council or consultory body; 

= CONaULTOE. Obs. 

x6xa Hbalev St. Aug. Citte of God x8s Diodor saith that 
the Chaldes called two and thirty staiies the gods con- 
suiters. X670 Walton Lives n. 115 One of tneii Con- 
suiters of State, xyas tr. Dnpin’s Eccl. Hist, iqth C. I, 
III. V. no Present the Cardinals and Consulteis. 

+b. One who takes part in a ‘consult’ (see 
Consult sb?- 2). Obs. rare. 

X679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 18 At which Consult . . 
the Deponent was present to attend the Consulteis. 

2. One who consults (a person, a book, etc.); 
one who seeks counsel, advice, or instruction. 

^ X632 Gaule Magastrovi. 249 The Delphian oracle, .a goat 
h there immolated by the consulters. 1738 Johnson Idler 
No. 14 T 9 The consulter who asks advice which he never 
takes. xBafi Miss Mitford VtUage Ser. 11. (1863) 44a The 
fair consulter of destiny . , bad by this time recovered from 
the shame of her detection. i88x Academy 3 Nov. 343 
The consulter of a dictionary. 

fb. One who takes counsel with. Obs. 
x6xx Bible Deut. xviii. xi A consulter with familiar 
spirits. 1637^30 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 48 Consulters with 
witches ordained to make publict repentance. 17x8 Bp. 
Hutchinson WiteJure^ X84 Witch, Wizzard, and Con- 
sulter with familiar Spirits. 

Gonsu’lting, vbl. sb. [see -inu 1.] The action 
of the verb Consult ; consultation. Also attrib. 

Constdting-desk, a desk with four inclined sides, to bear 
books of a large size. 

X823 Scott Let. 18 June in Lockhart, An oldfashioned 
consulting desk . , one of those which have four faces each 
forming an inclined plane. 1890 Brit. Med, Jml. II. 14x1 
The work has been on my consulting table for years. 

Consulting, ppl. a. [see -inu ^.] 

1. That consults or asks advice. 

X796 Burney Ment. Meiasiasio II. 243 Metastasio. .when 
consulted by authors.. treated them with.. all.. that con- 
sulting authors usually want. 1839 Milligen Curios. Med. 
Exper. (ed. 2) 237 This celebrated Physician used , . to re- 
ceive consulting apothecaries at a tavern. 

2. Applied to a physician, engineer, etc., who 
makes a business of giving professional advice, 
either to the public or to those practically engaged 
in the profession. [F, viSdecin consultant, ‘ celui qui 
donne des consultations ’ (Littr6) ; from obs. sense 
of consulter to give (professional) counsel ; cf. Con- 
sultation 2 c. But as now used consulting would 
be understood as an attrib, use of the vbl. sb.] 

x8oi Duncan Annals of Med, V. 423 The medical duties 
are to be discharged gratuitously by two physician^ two 
consulting surgeons, two surgeons, etc. X883 R. QVAnt 
Diet, Med. p. xi, Consulting Physician to the City of London 
Hospital for diseases of the Chest. 

'I' Cousu'ltive, ff. Obs, [f. L. consult; ppl. 
stem of consul-ire to counsel, advise + -IVE.] 

1. Having the function of counselling or consult- 
ing; deliberative, consultative, 

x6x6 Brent tr. Satpi’s Hist. Comic. Trent (1676) 371 That 
they, having a consul tive^voyce, might, etc. 1640 Canterb, 
Self-Convict. 12a The Princes voice is decisive, the voice of 
all the rest at most but consultive. X639 Fuller App. InJ. 
Imioc, II. V. 68, I distinguish betwixt a consultive \ea, X840, 
consultative], conclusive, and punitive power in matters of 
Religion,^ 1823 Southey Hist. Penins, War 1. 330 To have 
a consultive voice in all matters relating to the colonies. 

2. Active in counsel or consultation, 

0x679 T. Goodwin Whs- IV. iv. X58 (R.) He therefoie 
hath been most consultive about the effecting of this, 

8. Done of set purpose, advised, intentional. 

1651 Jer. Tavlor Serm,for Year i. ii. 23 Not by any 
deliberate, consultive, knowing act. 

4. nonce-use. Skilled or versed in a subject. [L, 
consultus^ 

1673 Sir E. Sherburne tr. Manilius Pref. ix He [Mani- 
lius] wa.s a Poet most consultive in Philosophy. 

+ Consu'ltively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. -f -LY 2.] 
Advisedly, deliberately, purposely («sL. consultd, 
ex consultd). 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 6, 1 feare it would be a theame 
displeasant. .and therefore consultluely I ouerslip it. X64X 
Ld. j. Digby Sp. in Ho. Com, 21 Apr, 10 My reason con- 
sultively cannot agree to that. 

i* Consu'lto. Obs. [ad. Sp. and It. cojtsuUa 
(see -ado) = Consult sb,^ : ct mod.It. consulta, 
repr. L. consultum or consultus consultation.] A 
consultation ; a council, conference ; the record or 
minutes of a consultation. 

1650 Rushw- Hist, Coll, I. T05 By the original Papers 
and Consulto’s of the last King, the Juncto found it to be 
no less then Two Millions. «xi670 Hackbt Williams 
I. (x6ga) X46 Thereupon I desired that the origdual papers 
and consultees of the last king might be seen. Ibid. x. 
(1692) 169 (D.) Scarce any in all the coasulto did vote to 
my Lord Duke’s satisfaction. 

Consultor (k^nsvltoj, -p-i). [a. L. consuUor 
counsellor, adviser, also consulter, agent-u. from 
consul-ire to advise^ counsel: cf. F. constdteur, 
which may represent either L. consultor or L. con- 
sultdtorl] 

tl- A member of a consultory body; an official 
counsellor or adviser. Obs. 

X630 Wadsworth Pilgr, iii. 18 The Prefect and his X2 
Consulters, x6sx Life Father Sarpi (1676) 44 To chuse 
next after their Consulters in Jure, a man that was both a 
Dmne and a Canonist. 1670 Walton Life Wotion 40 He 
studied the dispositions of those dukes, and the other con- 
suitors of state. 

11 ? 
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2. =Co:?&ULTEB 2 . 

1844-3 W. Smith Diet. Grk. ^ Rtun- Antiq. IV. 692 In 
the night in which, the consultor was to be allowed to 
descend into the cave ofTrophonius. 

Cousnltovy ^kpnss'ltari , a. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L. type *coHStfliori-us, f, eensteltor-em adviser, 
counsellor: see -obt.] Relating to consultation 
{e,g. of an oracle, etc.); having the function of 
consnlting or advising ; consnitatory. 

ifiifi G^taker Lots <1619) 269 JJiuinatorie Lots ; under 
which head may we well comprehend also those that they 
call consultorie. 1649 C. Walker Hist. Itidep. 11. 11s 
Whether they should continue the House of Lords as a 
Court Judicatory, or consultoty onely. 1710 Brit. A^oUo 
III. 65 Of these Lots there are three Kinds usually men- 
tioned by Divines, via. Divisory, Consultow and Divinatory. 
1818 C. Mills Critsades (1821) II. 303 He requested the 
consultary assistance of advocates. ^1848 Whartos Lccm 
Lex., Cottsvtiary respoiise, the opinion of a court of law 
on a special case. 

CoxiSU*l'txix« rare. [a. L. cottstilfrix, fem. of 
consultori see above.] A female consulter. 

1665 I. Basire Corr. (1831) 234 The consnltrix, a nohle 
and pious lady, would tain nave had it under the coun- 
sellors hand. 

Constuaallle Ch^l^'innbT), a. and so. (|f. 
Consume v. + -able.] 

A. adj. Capable of being consumed by fire, etc.; 
snited for consumption as food, etc. 

jfiai Wilkins Matk. Alagtck fj.1, Asbestos . . heingr in- 
combustible, and not consumable by fire. 1670 Brooks 
Wks. (1867) VI. 207 If a consumable body be not able to 
endure burning flames for a day. 1719 vV. Woon Sitni. 
Trade 116 Consumeable and dettiniental Commodities. 
1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. C1867) 332 The prices at which 
all cousumable articles were to be sold, a 1804 Hawthorne 
Eng. J^ofe-bks. (1879) II. 263 The palace took £re and was 
consumed, so tar as consumable, 

B. sb. fl. Articles of consnmption. 

1803 W. Tavlor iu Robberds Mem. I. 408 The price of 
consumables has notaugmented. 3809-xo Coleridge Friend 
(ed. 3) 11. 59, 1 presume all these consumables were pro- 
duced by, and purchased from, other British subjects. 

Consumaoion, -acyon, -mate, obs. ff. Com* 

SUMMATION-, -MATE. 

Consumah, Anglo-Ind. corruption of Khan- 
sama(n bouse-stewaxd. 

t Co]LSlUlia*ial03l. Ohs. [a. OP, coilsitmacion 
(lath c. in Littr^), var. of consummation, -somma- 
iioHt properly n. of action from consommer, but 
used also as n. of action from emisumer, owing to 
the French confusion of the two vbs. In mod.F. 
consommation still includes the sense of consump- 
tion of fuel, victuals, etc., which etymologically 
belongs to consomfHon. See Consume 

1. The action of consuming, destruction. 

xs86 Exam. H. Barrawe in Hart. Mist. (Malh.) II. 34 
The consumation of the man of sin. 363a Lithcow Trazi.vi, 
as6 [No] Trees, or Bushe.s, grow neere to Sodome by three 
miles : such is the consummation of that pestiferous Gulfe. 

2. The disease Consumetion. 

1531 Turner Herbal r. P iv a, Bitter tares are very fit for 
them that are iu a consumation. 

Constuae (k^nsiu'm), [ad. (perh. through 
F.) L. emsum-Sre to t^e up completely, make 
away with, eat up, devour, waste, destroy, spend, 
bestow, etc., f. con- altogether + sfan-h’e to take 
up, lay hold of, etc. For its pa, pple., Consumpt 
(q.v.), from L. cmsunvptus, was in early use, 

^ F. eonatmer occurs in this sense in isth c. (Littr^ ; but 
in early use F, confounded eonsnnier and consommer 
i-sumtaer) : see Consume n.f] 

1. trans. To make away with, use up destruc- 
tively. Said chiefly of fire r To bum up, reduce 
to invisible products, or to ashes; also of any 
similar destructive or * devouring ’ agent. 

2384 WycLTF Lev. vi. 23 Al. .sacrifice of pieestis wth fier 
sl^ be qonsumyd. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. x\i. 
Ixix. (149s) STS Nitram abatyth fatnesse . . consumyth and 
wasrtth glejmy humours. C1400 Destr. Troy 9331 Fyve 
hundrith. .mippes Consumet full deane, 1430 Lvog. Chrott, 
Troy i. vi, Vnto adies they will a man consume, x^o-6 
Laubabde Perantb. Kent (1826) 161 Two hundreth of the 
houses consumed by flame. i6« Bible Gen. xli. 30 The 
famine shall consume the laud, x6xa Woodaix Sttrr. 
Mate Wks. fx6S3) 214 Oyl of Vitriol . . cojisumeth the teeth. 
*®97 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 844_ The slow creeping Evil 
eats his way. Consumes the parching Limbs. 1782 Gibbon 
Reel. 4- F. III. 241 Fire could scarcely consume the enor- 
mous beam of solid brass. 186a Merivale Rom. Entp. 
(1871) V. xlii. 138 To consume the remains in the forum, 

b. To do away with by evaporation or the like, 
cause to disappear or -vanish away. arch. 

CX400 La^rands Cirurg 74 Take a potel of water & of 
batly clensi^ etc. . . sejje hem to lij parties ben consumed. 
1430 L-ydg. C&ron. Troy i. iii, Tyll the moysture consumed 
be awaye. x6it Bible Job vii. 9 As the cloud is consumed 
and vanisheth away. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wnrtz' Snrg. 11. xxiiL 
141 Stic it well about . . consume away the water, 17^ 
Mrs. Glassc Cookery xxi. 334 Let it simmer over the fire 
SIX or seven hours till half the water is consumed. x86o 
Ruskin Afod. Paint. V. vm. iv. § 7. 188 Its light so great 
as to conceal the sea-horizon, consuming it away in de- 
scending rays. 

+ 0 . To destroy (a living being, or more nsnally, 
a race or tribe), by disease or any -wasting process. 
Obs. Also re/i. 

X483 Caxton &td- Leg. yjsjz He [became] consumed in to 
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a stone. xS38 Starkey England i. il 47, The pwul schold 
be consumyd. xS99 Brongktoris Lett, ix. 33 ^*\®“?^***S 
them vp either by executions or exactions. x6o6 G. W[oon- 
cocke] Hist, Ivsiiue Gg sa, Florianus ..by cutting and 
litg owne vaineSe aconsumedhiniselfce x62z Burton 
Anain MeL Democr. (1676) 35/2 Let them.. consume them- 
selves with fitctions, sitperstitionsy law-suits* wnrs and 
tendons. 1663 Manley Grotiui Lonu C. J^rres 325 The 
rest were consumed either by Poverty or Diseases. 

E. Cooke Foy. S. Sea 97 Tho’ they could not entirely 
subdue ^ose invincible Savages, they tir'd, hariassd, and 
consum’d them. 1732 Bebktlev Serm. Sec. Prqpag. Gos^. 
Wks. III. S43 This slow poison, jointly operating with the 
smali-pox, and their wars.. have consumed the Indians, 
•f'd.. To decompose [oiganic matter). Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 330 In Church-yards, wheie they 
bury much.. .the Earth. .will consume the Corps* in far 
shorter time than other earth will. 1664 Evelyn Kal, 
Hort. (1729) 204 Mixing it with well-consumed Horse-duim. 
e. fig, (now chiefly figuring the action of fire.) 
<114^30 Alexander 894 pe lefe hen bat laide hir first 
egg, Hire bodi nowe witn barante is barely consumed. 
c X440 Gesia Rom, t, xi. 36 (Harl. MS.l The felowis that 
comythe to the tauerne .. consnmythe alle the vertuys that 
thei receivid in baptisme. xJT® Fleming Panoi>l, Episi, 92 
That sorrowe, wherewith .. you are most consumed. 1757 
Framkun Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 95 Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than labour wears. 1777 Sir W. J ones Laura Poems 
82 -V^at pains consume me, and wbat cares infest. 1843 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. HI. 51 It almost consumw 
me . . when I reflect with what stains our good cause is 
covered by it. 

2. To spend (goods or money), esfi wastefully ; 
to waste, squander. (Now only contextually dis- 
tinguishable from 3 .) 

1460 Cavgrate Citron. 200 Causes weie alleggid. .that he 
had consumed the kyngis tresoure. C1330 Pot. Rel. 4- L. 
Poemsiz'&bei 33 Caste hei a-way & consumeher gopdes. x6o8 
Yorksli. Trag. i.ii. igaMyhusband never ceases in expense 
Both to consume his cie&tand his house. i6ix Bible Jas. 
iv. 3 Ye aske amisse, that yee may consume it vpon your 
lusts. x6gx Wood Ath. Oxm. II. 145 Having then con- 
.snmed all his estate he grew very melancholy, 178a Miss 
Burney Cecilia (1872] I. viii. 106 Come, naked and breadless 
as ye are, and learn how that money is consumed. 

Tb. refi. To waste one’s substance, ruin one- 
self. Obs. 

1709 Strype Ann, Ref. I. xBil 476 A merchant, who had 
consumed himself greatly by his former liberality towards 
the poor English Exiles. 

3. To take up and exhaust as material, usually with 
the notion of destructive employment ; to use up. 

1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253, 360 degrees 
of latitude to he consumed in the said foure quarters of ninety 
degrees a quarter. 163X Hosars Leviaih. 11. xxx. 181 The 
Impositions . , layd upon those things, which men consume. 
a 17S3 Shenstone Elegies xL I trimm’d my lamp, coo- 
sum’d the imdnight oil 1773 Pringle Rise, on Air 22 An 
ordinary candle consume^ as it is called, about a gallon of 
air in a minute. 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. II. 
iii. 87 The nervous force is consumed equally in mental and 
in bodily exertion. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre Pief. 7 My 
friends have consumed the two hundred copies that weie 
struck off. 

b. esp. To make away -with, (food), devour, 
swallow, eat up, drink up. 

1387 Torberv. Trag. T. (1837) 134 The meate was all 
consumde, the dishes emptie stoode. 1659 B. Harris 
ParixaTs Iron Age 170 The Garrison were foiced by 
famine, to consume all their horses. 1855 Thackeray 
Newcomes I. viii. 141 Whilst his Excellency consumed betel 
out of a silver box. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl, 1. 52 
Wine and punch had been consumed freely. 

f e. To swallow up in destruction. Obs. 
xSafiTiNOALE I Cor. xv. 54 Deeth is consumed into victory. 
x6^ XJssHBR Ann, vi. 424 The horses were partly (the 
ships being broken] consumed in the sea. 
d. To wear out by use, 

X878 Hooker & Ball Marocco 156 The thin slippers uni- 
versally used by the people are very soon consumed. 

4. To take up (time), occupy, spend. Often with 
the notion of ‘ spend wastefully, waste ’. 

«*S33 I'D. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) D, In 
what sciences I haue wasted and consumed my time, 1555 
Eden Recodes 37 Owre men consumed certeyne dayes here 
very plesauntely. X7S9 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. in, 24a 
Two years had already been consumed in fruitless negocia- 
tions. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. iii. 156 Mary 
had now consumed the best years of her life in custody, 
X842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1. 181 There are generally three 
hours consumed in the drive. 1867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset I. xxviii. 244 She then proposed that he should . . 
call upon the squire, and thus consume his time. 

6 . Rom. Law. (^constimere actionem). To ex- 
haust (a pursuer’s; right of action, 

X875 Posts Cains Contents 15 Non-statutory actions., 
have no power at civil law of consuming 01 novating a right 
of action. Cfi x88o Muirhead Gains vl. 180 note, 

6 . indr. a. To waste away, decay, rot, perish. 
*S*5 Fitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 175 To lye vnoccupyed 
. . and so to perysshe, consume and waste. x6ii Bible Job 
Xlii. 28 Hee, as a rotten thing consumeth. — Ps. xlix. 14 
Their beauty shall consume m the graue. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. VI. 256 An Apple ..like to the colour 3 i gold, and 
within was rotten, and would consume to powder. 1749 
Smollett Regie, v. vii, Alas I thou fading flo-wer How fast 
thy sweets consume ! 

tb. To -waste away with disease, esp. with 
‘ consumption ’ ; also, with grief, to pine. Ohs. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix, xxi. (1495) S76 Those 
persoyes whyche done consume and waste, Coverdale 

Ps, vi. 7 For very inwarde grefe, I consume awaye. 1553 
Eden Decades 53 Fogeda also through the maliciousnes of 
the veneme consumed and was dryed vp by lyttle and 
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lyttle. a x66i Fuller Worthies (1840J III. 400 He con- 
sumed away of a sudden, dying within month. 1684 
Contempt. State Man i, iv. (1699] 39 The proud Man 
grieves and consumes foi the Felicity of another, 

c. To bum away, become burned to ashes. 
Also fig- with zeal, fever, etc. 

xsgx Shaks. I Hen. VI , V . iv. 92 Breake thou in peeces, 
and consume to ashes. 170a Pope SapAo 12 -While I con- 
sume with more than Aetna’s fires! X794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc, 156 Were this body then to consume by 
itself, as it does when associated with other burning coals. 
1823 Dc Quincev Dice Wks. 1859 XI. 204 A meat fiie, in 
the m’dsr of which was consuming the old black book. 

^ 7. The subjunctive was formerly used in angry 
imprecations : cf. confound ym ! hang you ! and 
the like. [See Consumed 3 , Consumedlt.] Obs. 

*7S® Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans HI. 187 Consume 
you, ciied he ; you have been mumping about . . more than 
three weeks ; go, take youiself away, 
t Consa’ine, Obs, [a. F. consume-r, variant 
form of consummer, consommer, ad. L, consitni- 
mare to Consummate ; of. Consomme. 

The proper F. repr. of L. consnmmdre is consommer 
(14th c. in Littid), but this was often spelt after its L. 
original, consummer, and by consonant-yimplification coji- 
sumer. It was thus brought into association with L. con- 
sTimere', the senses of the two verbs came also into contact 
in the notion ‘finish, constructively or destructively’, and 
during is-ifith c, both were entirely meiged in the foims 
emsommer, consummer, consumer. Subsequently they 
have been partly difleientiated ; but consommer -with its 
derivatives consommation, etc. still retains the sense of 
‘consume victuals’, which belongs etymologically to con- 
sumer. Cf Consumation. In English, the confusion, which 
we originally leceived fioni Fi., wasiectified at the Revival 
ofLeainingin the i6th c.] 

trans. To consummate, accomplish, complete. 
1483 CKxrtaa Gold, Leg. 425/2 Saynt demeti yen .. con- 
sumed there his marteidom. Jhtd. 431/4 God that wold 
benewrely consume his lyf. . sente to hyni an axes contynuel. 
xgoa Ord. Crysten Men v. vii. (W. de W. 1506) 425 The 
yeres a thousande .v. hondied. after the Incarnacyon of our 
lorde this present huoke was fyrst consumed. _ i34X R. 
Copland Ga^etds Terap. Pref. 2 A j h. The one is holpen, 
made perfyte, and consumed by the other, 

CoxiBUiiLed (k^nsi;7‘md), a. [f. Consume 
w.i + -ED.] 

1. Used up, buint up, wasted, spent, eaten up, 
x6ox Shaks. Alls Well v.iii. 38 Not one woid more of the 
consumed time. 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 130/1 Vestries 
consumed with gluttony and peisonal animosities. 

1 2. Wasted witli disease ; suffering from con- 
sumption. Obs. 

1480-70 Bk. Quintessence fiSgo) 17 A man }>at is almoost 
al consumed and waastid in al his body. 1372 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath iv. 27 b, Yong men, leane, consumed . . 
must esebue the bathes. 1635 C. Bennet Mmifet's Health’s 
Jmprov. (1746) 259 They 1 ecover sick and consumed Persons. 

1 3. = ‘ Confounded as an expxession of execra- 
tion or dislike, "b. as adv. — Consumedly, Obs. 

1707 Farquhar Beauxt Strat. 11. ii, The Roads aie con- 
sumed deep 1756 W. Toldervy Hist.^ Two Orphans II. 
128 Those justices aie consumed aibitrary folks. 1779 
Sylph 1. 19 A consumed long string of past transactions, 
that bore me to death. [I have met with expressions like 
‘a consumed fool'. F. Hall.] 

Consiuuedly (k^nsiw’medli), adT). [f. prec. - 1 - 
■ly 2 ; cf. Consume v. 7 ; probably sometimes 
associated with consummately. 1 Excessively, ex- 
tremely, hugely. 

App. at first = confoundedly, as an expression of execra- 
tion or dislike; slang of C1700, which has been handed 
down by the dramatists of that day, and become a literary 
affectation. 

1707 Farquhar Beans! Strat. ii i. Sullen. My Head akes 
consumedly. 1707 Cibber Rouble Gallant xv. sp. xvi. That 
Woman . . is most consumedly mistaken. 1774 P. Parsons 
Newmarket II. 22 His head dike Sullerrs in the play) 
began to ake consumedly. xSa6 Scott Woodsi, xv. The 
place smells of sulphur consumedly. 2872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xviii, 254 A small pailour smelling consumedly of 
gin and coarse tobacco. 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. 
313 Jokes which set the company laughing consumedly. 

Consu'meless, a. poet, [see -lEBS.]. Un- 
consumable. 

Quarles Embl, iii. xiv. (1818) 190 Look, sister, .how 
the purple waves Scald their consumeless bodies. 

Consumer (k^nsi^’mai). [f. Consume zi.^] 

1. He who or that which consumes, wastes, 
squanders, or destroys. 

133S Coverdale Mai. iii. ii, 1 shal reproue the consumer 
for youre sakes. 1879 Penn Addr. Proi. 24 It is a great 
Consumer of Time. 1823 Lytton Falklaitd 67 Ifour sleep 
is not turned, into the very consumer of life, 

2. Fol, Econ, One who uses up an article pro- 
duced, theieby exhausting its exchangeable value : 
opposed io producer. 

*743 Dy Foe’s Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. Introd. 2 And by 
the retailer to the last consumer. 1737 Jos. Harris Coins 37 
AU men are in some degree consumers of foreign commo- 
dities. x 86 o Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 
343 Every man is a consumer, and ought to be a producer. 

Cousumiug (kpnsiu'mlq), vbl. sb. [f. as piec. 
+ -ING I.] The action of the vb. Consume ; burn- 
ing np, using up ; wasting, spending ; destroying. 

1338 Starkey England i. ih, g6 The consumyng of gold 
^on pqstys and wallys. *344 Supplic. Hen, V/IJiiS?^) S® 
There is noo ende of^consunwnge of substaunce, 1618 
Bolton Floms n, xvi. 140 The remayne of these con- 
^summings. a 1631 Donmk in Select. (1840) 96 A consuming 
of the enemy, not a weakening only. 1864. Swinburne 
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Atalania My name that wab a healing, it is changed. 
My name is a consuming. 

Consu'ining, ///. «. [f. as prec. + -ing 3.] 

1. Burning up, wasting, destroying, etc. 

1535 CovERDALE Ps, xvu[i]. 8 A cousumynge fyre. 1578 
Lyce Dodoens i. Ivi. 83 Fretting and consuming sores 1666 
Dryden Atm. Mirab. Ded. (Globe) 37 A consuming pesti- 
lence, and a more consuming fire. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 
(1876) I. xvii. 378 The consuming evil of a vast standing 
army. 

2. Enduring consumption, wasting, or combustion. 

1890 Capt. Cowley Voy. (1729) 14 A very sick ship, no 

man being free from the scurvy, and in a consuming con- 
dition. 1821 Shelley /ffi'/to S07 Our. .path. .Was beacon’d 
, . By our consuming ti an sports. 

Hence Consu-miugly adr)., Consii'minguess. 

a 1S42 Wyatt in TotteCs Misc. (Arb.) 59, 1 dye, though 
not incontinent. By piocesse, yet consumingly. 1662 J. 
Sparrow tr. Behmetis Rem, Wke., Constd. te^oii Stiefel 23 
The Soul . . giveth forth out of the Consumingnesse . . the 
High Light. 1683 Pordage Myst, Div, 118 This Fire- 
essence . . in its Fieiceness, Consnmingness, and self-eleva- 
tion. 1875 M°Cosii Philis, xvii. no He is con- 
sumingly earnest in visiting. 

Gonsunuiiate (k^nso-m^, kp-nsn^mi^t), a. Also 
6-7 -at, 7 -aumate. [ad. L. consummdt-us bi ought 
to the highest degree, perfect, complete, consum- 
mate, pa. pple. of connimmdte (see next). As to 
pionunciation, see the vb.] 

A. pa. pple. 

fl. Completed, perfected, fully accomplished. 
Obsolescent. 

*471 Ripley Coinjt, Ahh. r. in Ashm. (1632) 133 And alsoe 
thy Bace perfytly consummate. 1530 Palsg. 493/2 This 
worke that ham hen so longe in hande is nowe at the laste 
consommate. x6i5 Chapman Odyss. xiii. 2B4 Till lighteous 
fate Upon the Wooers’ wrongs were consummate, a 1626 
Bp. Andrewls Serm. (1661) 9 a. Consummate it shall he, 
but not yet. 1732 Young Brothers m. i, Guilt, begun, must 
fly To guilt consummate, to be safe. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm, 11. 128 The husband by the biith of the child be- 
comes tenant by the curtesy initiaie, .but his estate is not 
consummate till the death of the wife. 1832 Ausi in yurispr. 
(1879) I- vi. 330 A fi action of a community alieady con- 
summate or complete. 

1 2. Of marriage : = Consumaiatbd, Obs. 

c 1530 in Fiddes Life Wohey (1726) 11. 171 The Matry- 
monie was consummate by that Act. 1399 Skaks. Much 
Ado HI. ii. 2, 1 doe but stay till your mariiage he con- 
summate. Z649 Bp. Hall Cases Come. iv. v. 434 Not ratified 
onely, but consummate by carnal knowledge. 1763 Black- 
stone Comm. 1.43s Mairiages contiacted .. in the face of 
the chuich, and consummate with bodily knowledge. 

B. atij. 

1 1. Summed up, finished ; having in it finality. 

6x430 tr. T. a Kempls 107 Ilolde a short and a con- 
summate woide: Leve all & tiou shalt flnde all; forsake 
couetynge and kou shalt flnde lesC. 

2. Complete, peifect : a. of things, arch. 

xSay R. ’TnoRNE in -Hakluyt Voy, (1389) 237 There lacke 
many thinges that a consummate Garde [ s map] should haue. 
1667 Milton P. L, v, 481 Last the bright consummate 
floure Spiiits odorous bieathes. 1743 Fielding y. Wildu 
i, A perfect or consummate pattern of human excellence. 
_x868 M. Pattison Academ, Org. v. xpr In O.vford. .degrees 
in arts were not final or consummate degrees, but steps on 
the load . . to the doctor’s degice, 
t. of persons : Complete ; accomplished, su- 
premely qualified. 

1643 Milton Divorce ii. iii. (i8sil 69 What a consummat 
and most adorned Pandoia was bestow’d upon Adam. 1723 
Pope Odyss. iv. 283 Form’d by the care of that consummate 
sage. 1758 Chlstbrf. Lett. IV. ia6 The dignity and im- 
portance of a consummate Minister. xySg Belsham Ess, 
I. xvi. 304 Those consummate generals, Condc, Tuienne, 
and Luxemburg, x^ Macaulay /fist. Eng. II. 50 The 
consummate hypocrite. X878 Browning Poets Croisie 67 
Step thou forth Second consummate songster 1 

3. Perfect, of the highest degree or quality ; 
supreme ; utmost. Usually of qualities, or states, 
as consiimmale bliss, skill, wisdom, etc. 

xsa6 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 231 b. To knowe the god 
omnipotent is the consummate lustyce. 1644 ULivtoin Areop. 
56 The most consummat act of his fidelity. X69S Woodward 
W<*#. Hist. Earth 11.(1723)94 The most consummate and 
absolute Order and Beauty. X704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) I. 406 A consummate skill in Arithmetic. 1723 
Watts Logic ii. v. § 4 Consummate folly. x8os Wordsw. 
Preliie^ iv. (1880) 239/1 That day consummate happiness 
was mine. x83s Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 271 Conducted 
wH-h. consummate^ ability. x88o BLAcoNsriLLD Endym. 
Ixxiii. 340 Little dinners, consummate and select, 1876 M. 
Davies Unorth. Land. 371 It was a consummate sermon. 

't'4. ?= Consumed 2 , CoNsoMJPT. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compii, viii. 298 Lixivia [in dropsy] 
. . are proper , . but not , . for such as aie consummate, and 
make a red deep coloured urine. 

Consummate (kp’asi}rae% kpasviae^l), v. [f. 
prec., or L. consummat-, ppl. stem of consummare 
to sum up, make up, complete, finish, f, con- al- 
together + «#//;/«« sum, sutnmtcs highest, utmost, 
supreme, extreme, etc. The ppl. adj. comumviate 
was in earlier use than the vb., and after the latter 
came into use, continued for some time to be used 
as its pa. pple., until succeeded in this capacity 
by consummated. The pronunciation cottswinmate 
is given in all the dictionaries imtil within the last 
few years, but co'nsummate is now prevalent : see 
CoMTBMPiiAU’B. In the adj. consu'nmede is still 
usual, though co'nsummate is often said-J 


1. tram. To bring to completion or full accom- 
plishment ; to accomplish, fulfil, complete, finish. 

1330 Falsg. 495/2, I consommate, I make a full code of 
a thyng, je consumme. 1380 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 430 
[This] brought greater desire to them, to consumate them. 
2395 Shaks. John. V. vii. 95 To consummate this businesse 
happily. x6io Hisirio-in. 1. Z14 The Sunne heere riseth in 
the East with us_ . . And so hee consummates his circled 
course In the EclipticK line. 1632 tr. Bruets Praxis Med. 
399 This disease is consummated and bi ought to its full 
ripenes in 24 homes. 1692 Ray_ Dissol. World 23 God 
also consummated the Universe in six days. X723 Pope 
Odyss, XX. 18 And let the Peers consummate the_ disgrace. 
X798 Southey Wife of Fetgtis Poems II. xoB As if I knew 
not what must consummate My gloiyl X833 Browning 
Paracelsus ii. 48 This done.. to perfect and consummate 
all . . I would supply all chasms with music. X837 Thirlwall 
Gteece IV. xxx. 138 Lysander was eager to consummate 
his victory. 

tb. To make an end of, or put an end to, by 
doing away with. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbprt 'Trav. 135 Arbela, where he [Darius] 
consummated life and monaidhie. 0x849 Chas. I Whs. 
29a What more speedy way was there to consummate those 
distractions then by a personal treaty 1849 Fuller fust 
Man’s Fun. 24 (Rid would . . consummate this miserable 
woild, put a period to the daik night. 

2 . To complete marriage by sexual intercourse, 
X340 Act 32 Hen. VIH, c. 25 Your maieste . . male . . con- 
tract and consummat matiimonie wyth any woman. 1709 
Steele Tatlert^o. 11 r 5 Prince Nassau, consummated on 
the 26th of the last Month his Mairiage with the beauteous 
Princess of Hesse-Cassel. 1768 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi. Her 
aunt . . had insisted that her nuptials with Mr. Thornhill 
should be consummated at her house. 1823 Lincard Hist. 
Eng. VI. 202 That the marriage between Aithur and Catha- 
rine had been consummated, 

b. absol. 

1748 II. Walpole Corr. (1837) I. 128 They consummated 
at her house. 2782 SenArroM ludostan isjjo) 17 They aie 
married in their infancy ; and consummate at fourteen on 
the mole side, and ten or eleven on the female. X77X Con- 
templative Blau I. 27 Her Highness was obliged lo con- 
summate at a lonely . .Cottage, to avoid being discovered. 

*1' 3. To make perfect ; to peifect. Obs. 

. [1333 Goodly Prymer[x%z^ 165 After they aie consummate 
in all kind of virtue.] 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Heh. v. 9 Being 
consummated, he became, to all that obey him, the cause of 
eternal salvation. 1878 A. Lovell ti . La Fontaine's Blil. 
Duties CoTiaJry 79 Consummated in the experience of War. 

4. intr, (for reft.) To fulfil or perfect itself, 

1839 Baillv Fesius (1848) p. xvi. From the fiist These 
things weie fixed, and are and aye shall be Consummating. 
X844 Mrs. Browning Vision ^ Poets, Room ..for new 
lieatts to come Consummating while they consume. 

Conauinmated (kp-nsi?awaed), ppl. a, [f. 

prec. vb. +-B0.] 

1. Perfected; completed; finished. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. 11 . 347 Intire and consummated 
felicities. 2687 A. Lovell tr. Bergereufs Com, Hist, 1. 173 
A tiue and consummated Philosopher. 170a Eng. Theo- 
phrastus 2gi Avast ability, and a consummated experience. 
x8ox Southey Thalala n. xxvi. To deluge o’er with no 
abating flood Our consummated wotld. 2833 I. Tayidr 
Fanat, ii. 39 The pleasure of consummated revenge. x888 
J. H. Nlwman Garontius iv. 34 How . . the consummated 
Saints See God in heaven. 

■}- 2. Completely decomposed. Cf. Consume 
I d.) Obs. 

1893 Evelyn De la Quint. Cotupl, Card, II. 66 An equal 
quantity of Soil or small, old, consummated Dung. 

Consummately, adv. [f. Consummatb a. 
-h-ly 2 .] Completely, perfectly; in the highest 
degree. 

28x3 Salkeld Treat, Angels 122 But this could not be 
so, that hee was created so consummately perfect. 0x7x2 
Ken Hymns Evang, Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 65 Her Heav’nly 
Babe she held in her Embiace, Consummately to bless the 
Holy Place. 2772 yunius Lett, liv. 288 This consummately 
bad man. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. ii. § 68 Consum- 
mately impudent, x8So BnACONsriELD Endym, v. 24 
Though her mien was in general haughty, she flattered 
Zenobia and consummately 

Consummating (k/?'nsumcitir|), vbl. sb. [f. 
Consummate v. -i- -ing i.] The action of complet- 
ing or perfecting ; consummation. 

1353 J. HARPEsrcLD in Bonner Homilies 43 To the perfyt- 
ynge, or consummating of the hoiy ons. 0x6x8 Raleigh 
Mahomet (1637) 132 The lime . . for the consummating^ of 
the intended mairiage. xWo Tried Regie. 46 That which 
was the Consummating of all, that Bloody Warrant. 

Consummating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That consummates ; completing, peifectin^. 

x6x6 Chapman Musxus 395 When the consummating hours 
had crown’d The down-right nuptials. 170X Beverley 
Apoc. Quest. 12 The Consummating Judgments of ks Utter, 
and Final Destruction. 1823 Southey Hist. Penitis. War 
I. 182 He committed his last and consummating folly, by 
appealing to the very tyrant, etc. 2876 Mozley Clniv. 
Serm. ii. 41 The consummating act of national apostasy. 

Consummation (kpnspmffi-Jbn). Forms; 5 
-sommaoion, -sumaoyon, 5-6 -suCmjmaoion, 6 
-aoyon, 6 - consummation, [a. OF, consomma- 
tion i^somadion, -sumatimi), ad. L. consummdtioit- 
em, n. of action f. consummare to complete, Con- 
summate. Finally conformed to the L. spelling.] 
1. The action of completing, accomplishing, ful- 
filling, finishing, or ending. 

X3g8 “rREVisA Barth, De P. R, ii vii._(i495) 34 After pur- 
gacion foloweth illumynacion, perfeccion and consumma- 
cion. 0X1UO Cov, Myst. (Shaks, Soc.) 198 All that hath 
herd this consuminacion Of this pagent. 1490 Caxton 


Eneydos v. (x8go) 22 For the consommaciou of the said 
sacrifyce. 1348 in Vieary’s Aunt. (1888) App. iiu 129 Ihe 
ereccion & consumacion of the newe hospytall in Smythfeld 
for the pore. 0 1685 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirii^At-j) 
202 Between the beginning and consummation or finishing 
of it. 2667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 467 He did expect to 
hear from Bredah the consummation of the peace. 2876 
Bancroft Hist, U. S. HI. xx. 298 The king . , urged the 
instant consummation of the treaty. 

b. The completion of marriage by sexual inter- 
com se. 

6x330 in Fiddes Life Wolsey (1726) 11. 171 Nothing was so 
muche desyied of bothe there parents, as the Consummation 
of the said act. 1348 Act 2-3 Edrv, VI, c. 23 a Sentence 
for Matrimony, commanding Solemnization, Cohabitation, 
Consummation and Tractation as becometh Man and Wife 
to have. 2706 Farquhar Recr. Officer i. i. She would have 
the wedding befoie consummation. 1879 M. Pattison 
Milton 58 'Ihe suggestion ..is that Milton's young wife 
refused him the consummation of the marriage. 

2. Completion, conclusion, as an event or condi- 
tion ; end ; death. 

147S Caxton yason 4 They visyted temples and oiacles 
unto the consummacion of then dayes 1483 — Cato Hvij, 
Dethe is consumacyoti and ende of al payiie and laboure. 
x6ii Shaks. Cymb, iv. ii. 280 Quiet consumation haue. And 
renowned be thy giaue. 2677 Hall Prim. Orig. Man. ii. 
ix. 217 [They] held that it put a total Consummation unto 
things in this lower World. 1793 Southey Vis. Maid Or- 
leans I, 180 This is his consummation 1 1840 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Drama of Exile, Death’s consummation crowns com- 
pleted life. 

c. esp. in consummation of the world, of all 
things, etc. (Sometimes with the subsidiary notion 
of accomplishment of a 'dispensation*, or of de- 
struction.) 

1341 Becon News out of Heaven Wks. (1843) 35 He will 
he with you even to the very consummation and end of the 
woild. 1383 Aar Sandys yew;/. (1841) 352 The time .. of 
the geneial consummation of all things is left uncertain. 
2829 Symmeh Spir Posie i. vi. 23 At the consummation of 
the world, when the number of the Elect shall be perfected. 
2777 Priestlly Blatt. cj- Sptr. (2782) I. xvii. 201 At the 
general consummation of all things 2875 Lvlll Princ, 
Geol. 1. 1, lii. 45 The decline of our System, and its futiue 
consummation by fiie. 2882 Farrar Early Chr. II, 262 
Anything short of the final consummation. 

3. The action of perfecting ; tlie condition of full 
and perfect development, perfection, acme. 

Pilgr. Perf. (W deW. 2531) 14 b, 'Ihe consummacyon 
& perfeccyon of holynes 2332 Bk. Com. Prayer, Burial, 
That we . may haue our perfect consummacion and blisse, 
27x3 Stelle No. xo 64 It is the Consummation 

of all Crimes to be impudent. 2827 Harl Guesses Scr. ii. 
(1871) 348 The consummation of Heathen virtue, 1856 R. 
A. Vaughan B/ystics (i860) I. 93 Such return . , is the con- 
summation of the cieature. 

4. A condition in which desiies, aims, and 
tendencies are fulfilled ; crowning or fitting end ; 

2802 Shaks. .^0;//. iii. 1. 63 Tis a consummation Deuoutly 
to be wish’d. 2838 Dickens Ntch. Nick, xi, The probability 
of Miss Nickleby’s arriving at this happy consummation. 
2832 Carlile Sterling 11. ii. (2872) pi Radicalism . .bad 
come to its Consummation, and vanished from him in a 
tragic manner. z888 Morley Pattison's Mem. Crit. Misc. 
III. 137 Nothing ..was done towards making the desired 
consummation a ceitainty. 

Consummative (k^-ns&metiiv, kprisio'ma.tiv), 
a. [ad. L. iy'^&^consttmmdtlv us (prob. used in med. 
or mod.L.), f. consummat- ppl. stem of consum- 
viare to Consummate + -ivb.] Having the faculty 
of consummating, tending to consummate ; com- 
pletory, final. 

x8^E. Hooker Pw/i Ep. Pordage’s Blystic Div. 71 Peace 
and 'Truth (a Conjunction which I wold ever call Copulativ, 
and make, if I could, perpetuously Consummativ). 1702 
S. Parker tr. 'Tnlly’s de Fuiibns 223 The AmplUudines 
Bonorutn, or Consummative Goods. 1838-7 Sm W. Ham- 
ilton Blefaph. vi. (2830) 1. g8 This mental reconstruction 
is, therefore, the final, the consummative procedure of 
philosophy. 183a — Discuss, (1853) note, The consum- 
mative union of the two had not been attempted. 

Hence Consummatlvelyad^., Conswninatiye- 
nesa sb. 

2624 Donne Serm. xvii. 163 If we speak effectually and 
consummatively, 1833 Gauoen Hierasp, 279 There_ is 
nothing usefull or commendable in any other way .. which 
is not inclusively, eminently, and consummatively in a well- 
ordered Episcopacy. 2702 Bevlrley Apoc. Quest. 9 Of the 
Amplitude, and Consummativeness of it. 

Consummator (k^msiiimtfhGj). [n. of agent 
from L. consummare to Consummate: see -on.] 
One who consummates or brings to perfection. 

2824 Bf. Mountagu New Gaggi^z Christ, .crowne of our 
felicitie. .and consummator of our glorie. 1768 Life qf Sap- 
skull II. 47 To be the consummator of her nuptials 1833 
New Monthly Blag. XXXVIH. 136 She is the consum- 
niator of that undennable species of wit which we should 
call . . the slang of good society. 

CoxLsn'mmatory, a. rare. [f. prec.: see 

-OUT.] = Consummative, 

2848 ' T. Verax ' Relai. ^ Ohserv. 1. 147 Secret Examina- 
tions . . some preparatory only . . and some consummatory, 
laying the Axe to the root at the first blow, 2827 G. S. 
Faber Eight Dissert. (1843) 1, 357 Unless we allow the pre- 
paratoiy and shadowy Levitical Church to be privileged 
infinitely above the consummatory and substantial Chris- 
tian Church, 

t Consu'xupt,^/, a. Ohs, [ad. L. comumpt-us, 
pa. pple. of consfmere to Consume.] = Consumed ; 
as pple. and adj, 
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c 1374 Ch vL’uta Boatk. it. \u. &> It is nat 3euen to knowe 
hem pat lien dcde and consumpt. 138a Wyclif Joshua x. 
so Aduersaries . . vnto the deeth. almest consumpt [X388 al- 
most wastidj. 1398 Tbevisa BariJu DeP.R, vi. i. ti 49 Sl 
187 Flesshcjfatnesse, and fayrnesse is consumpt andspended. 
1430 Lvoc. Chrou. Tro^ tv. xsxiv. Men . . longe and lene, 
Consumpt, sklendre, browne and cttren hewed. 

ConSTUUpt (k^nswmPt), sb. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
L. type consumptus (u-stem ; cf. sumptns cost, ex- 
pense), f. ppl. stem of coiisumere to Consume.] 
Consumption. 

1756 Mss. Caloerwood Jntl. (18841 82 This is but home 
consumpt. 1790 J. Robertson Agrie. Perth 151 The con- 
sumpt of it [barley] in beer is but small. 1880 J . H. Burton 
Reign Q. Attae 1 . iv. 146 Taxes to be imposed on consumpt 
at home. 1S84 St. Jamc^s Gas. 8 Feb. 6/a He placed the 
Ijondon consumpt at 86, 000 bushels. 

tConsTimpti'brlity. Obs. [f. next + -itt.] 
The qoality of being consumable. 

i66a J, Sparrow tr. Btkmais Rent. Whs., 1st Afiol. B. 
Tykften 69 The Light goeth forth out of that very Death, 
out of the Consumptibihty forth. Ibid. 22. 

+ CoHSn'iuptible, a- Obs. [f. L. consumpt- 
ppl. stem of consumero -t- -ble.] Capable of being 
consumed, consumable. 

1579 FuLKE.£rr.r^i>M' Pari. 51 Christ gaue inconsutaptible 
meate, the sacramentaries glue consumptible meate. For 
tl^ giue but bre^. 

Consmuptiozi [ad. L. con- 

smiption-eni, n. of action f. consfanSre to Consume, 
pern. immecMately from F. consumption (14th c. 
Oresme), early var- of consomption. To a great 
extent, the latter has in French been ousted by 
coHsommation, owing to the confusion in that lang. 
of consumer and consommer^ 

1 . The action or fact of consuming or destroying ; 
destruction. 

1563-87 Foxe . 4 . A hi . (1684) III. 56 Ch^t shall sit . . at 
the right hand of God, till the consumption of the world. 
xgSx Marbeck Bk. of Notes 109 In the fire they felt no con- 
sumption. x6ag Bible (Douayl Num. xvil. X3 Are we al to 
he destroyed unto utter consumption ? 1635 Fagitt Chris- 
tianogr. t. ii. ^1636) 85 The consumption of 12 millions of 
men. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 6 No culinary fire 
being so speedy in its consumptions. 1723 J. Macky Jonnt. 
ikrd Eng. (ed. 4] 1 . 182 The largest Palace in the World, 
till its Consumption by Fire. 

2 . The dissipation of moisture hy evaporation. 

c 1400 Latf nine's Cintrg, 365 Boile hem to |>e cousump. 
cloun of l>e .iij. part, e 1530 in Vicarfs Anai. (z888) App. 
!x. 224 Boyle all thiese to-guether . , to the consumption of 
the watera. j6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Forme 331 
Boile them to the consumption of the one halle. 1758 J. S. 
Le Drads Oisero. Surg. {177X) Aa iij. Boil them in two 
(^arts of Water, to the Consumption of the Half. 

3 . Decay, wasting away, or wearing out ; waste. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werhurge i. 3509 In her body resolued 

to natiirall consumption. 1588 Fraunce Laviiers Log. 
Ded., The peipetuall vexation of Spiiite, and continuall 
consumption of body, incident to every scholler. x6i6 
SuRFU& Markh. 390 Sometimes the Oliue- 

t»e becommeth all withered, and falling into a consump- 
tion. X677 Horneck Gf, Lim Consid. iv. (1704) 148 They 
will soon bring a consumption on their fortune. 1708 
OzELL Rabelais (1737) V. 94 A Consumption in the Pocket, 
or want of Money, a ivn Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. ips Sleep Is an Anodyn by God design'd, To cure each 
Day s Cons^ption of the Mind. 

4 . Wasting of body by disease; a wasting 
disease; now applied to pulmonary consump- 
tion or phthisis. 

x^ 'Tsevisa Barth, De P, R. vn. xxxv. (1495] 249 Whan 
blode IS made thynne . . soo folowyth constunpeyon and 
wastyng. 1542 Boordb Dyeiaty xxxiv. (1870) 296 Swete 
wynes be good for them the whiche he in consumpdon. 
ifao Venner Via Recta viL 129 Commended for those that 
haue the pthisicke, or consumption of the lungs. x6st 
WiTTiE tr. Priutrasds Pop. Err. ii. 88 They doe not distin- 
guish the true consumption from other diseases, hut call 
every wasting of the body, a consumption, a x8o6 K. White 
'Okt thou most fatal'. Consumption ! silent cheater of the 
eye. _ i86x Plo. Nightingale Nursing 26 IThat consump- 
tion 15 induced by the foul air of houses, .is now certain. 

b,^ Formerly with a and pi, (Now only when 
qualified, as a rapid consumption}) 

1494 Fabvan ChroJt, vii. 437 Which languysshid longe in 
a consumpdon or he dyed. 1578 Lyte Dodoetts i. xhx. 71 
Lynseede mengled with bony. . is good for such as are &Ilen 
into consumtions. H, Walpole Vertue's Anted, 

Paint. CX786) III. 239 He died of a consunmtion March 
xith, X7M. 1798 Malthos Popul. (1878) 226 Hie consump- 
tions which are frequent among the common people. 1883 
G. Lloyd Bbb^Flov) H, 257 Cure everything, from a tooth- 
ache to a galloping consumption. 

A 1569 Kingesuyll biiois Esi. xlii. (1580) 105 Christ was 
sicke of that consumption, even of zeale, to make us an 
holy house to his father. 1576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist. 337 
Freendly slices, .ceasing, freendshlppe must needes be in 
^unger of a consumption. 1742 Young Ni. Th, viii, 30 
Discontent.. Incurable consumption of our peace t 

6. Wasteful expenditure, waste. 

t^trtues xix, How oft they are allayed 
with the CoKumption of a Man’s Estate, xyga Law Serious 
C. n. rod. 2) 21 The careless consumption of our time. 

6, The using up of material, the use of anything 
as food, or for the support of any process. 

A 1535 More De gnat. Nooiss. Wks. 80/2 That we daily 
lese by our in warde consumpdon. 16^ Evelyn Kal. Hart. 
(1729)^ 228 The consumption of that inspiriting balsamick 
Nounture, 1728 Chetwood Adv. Capi. R, Boyle 64 The 
Liquor 15 not mine, but I'll stand by you in the Consump- 


tion of it, 1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 163 The constant 
and immense consumption of the solar light. x8i8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India IL v. iv. 439 There was not rice in the 
camp for the consumption of a single day. 1863 Tyndall 
Heat i. § IS (1870) 14, I wish now to . . show you the con- 
sumption of heat in mechanical work. 

7 . Pol. Peon. The destructive employment or 
utilization of the products of industry. 

1662 Petty Taxes 11 Good accompts of our. .manufacture, 
consumption, and importation. 1719W. WooDiFi/fw. Trade 
306 The Exi^nce of Consumption of our whole People, must 
amount to 49 Millions per Annum. 1776 Adasi Smith 
]V. N. I. Introd. ^Those funds which . . have supplied their 
annual consumption, 183a Babbage Ecotu bianuf, xv. 
(ed. 3) 143 Increased price will cause a diminished _ con- 
sumption. 1^3 Mobley Rousseau IL 44 Those middle 
exchanges between production and consumption. 

b. The amount of industrial products consumed. 
1752 Hume Rss. 4 Treat. (1777) I., 365 The best taxes are 
such as are levied upon Consumptions, especially those of 
luxury. 1846 M'Culloch Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1 . 621 
Exclusive of this immense home consumption, we annually 
export from 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 bushels. 

* 1 * c. Short for consumption duty : excise. Obs. 
Molesworth Acc. Denmark (ed. 3) 93 First, The 
Customs. .Secondly, The Excise, commonly called the Con- 
sumption ; which is upon Tobacco, Wine, Salt, Grain, etc. 
and all Eatables and Drinkables brought into any Town. 

8 . Rom. Leav. (= consumpiio actionis). Ex- 
haustion of a right of action. 

187s PosTE Gains IV. Comm. (ed. 2) 575 The novation or 
consumption whereby a right of action was extinguished or 
annihilated. Ibid. 579 KxtincUve Qpso jure) consumption 
of a right of action vanished with the formulary system. 
Ibid. A plaintiff who lost his cause . . by consumption of 
process (duration of suit for eighteen months, or termina- 
tion of piaetorship). Cf. x88a hfuiRKEAD Gains 480. 

9 . cUtrib. 

17.. Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. 16 The con- 
sumption cough, so common in London. 

t Consn'mptioaal, tz. Obs. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of or belonging to consumption, consumptive. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 221 Ptysical or 
consumptional persons. 

tConsu'mptiouary, a. Obs. [-ARY.]=piec. 
1653 Gauden Hierasp. To Rdr. 18 Poore mortals and 
consumptionary Christians tear others, and tire out them- 
selves. x66a — Brounrig 206 Being consumptionary, and 
so likely to die without child. 

t Consu'mptioner. Obs, [£ as prec. + -nr.] 
= Consumer (of commodities). 

x66a Petty Taxes 26 The tax doth ultimately light upon 
the landlord and the consumj^tioners. 1682 J. Collins 
Salt 74 They become Consumptioners of our Native Com- 
modities a 1734 North Lives III. 16a Not only of mer- 
chants importers but of consumptioners, retailers, etc. 

•V Consn'niptiouiBli, a. Obs. rare. [f. Con- 
sumption j^.-h-lSH.] Tending to the disease con- 
sumption ; consumptive ; ^phthisical. 

. Fuller Ch. Nisi, via, ul § 23 Of their consumption- 
ish, and ever-dying King. ax66x — Worthies 11, 66 A 
whyning voice, puiung spirit, consumptionish body. 

•j* Consu-mptionoiM, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
-f--ous,] = Consumptive, 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, vra. ii. § 7 Sensible of the con- 
sumptionous state of his body. 

Consxtmptive (kpnsiP'mPtiv), a. and sb. [f. L. 
consumpt- ppl. stem of consiim^e -h -rvB. Cf. mod. 
F. consomptif^ A. adj. 

1. Having a tendency to consume ; wasteful, de- 
structive. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 20 If . . he shall esteem it too 
consuniptive of time. x6w Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 330 'Po manage such a tning as this in letters was a thing 
too tedious and consumptive. x86o Gosse Rotn. Nat, Hist. 
106 The consumptive energy of the termites, or white ants, 
b. Wasteful of money, expensive, costly. 

1748 Walpole Lett. H. Matin (1834) II, clxxxvii. 225 
Operas are the only consumptive entertainment. 
t 2 . Consisting in, or characterized by, being 
consumed. Obs. 

x^7 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery a. i, § 8 Consumptive 
Offerings to Saints, 1651 — Holy Dying iv. § 8 They that 
make consumptive oblations. 1664 H. More Myst. Inig. 
327 The ancient Heathen burnt incense to their Gods, which 
IS a consumptive Sacrifice. 

1 3. Liable to be consumed or to decay : -perish- 
able. Obs. ^ 

1724 Swift DretPieVs Leti.'Wss, 1755 V.ii. 74 According 
to the nature of aU consumptive bodies like ours. 

4. Affected by wasting disease; wasted, sickly, 
reduced. 


7 Pr J, Jie coiisumpcive DOa 

Of this our Nation, hath lost so much of her best blood ani 
spirita a 1711 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 III, 43 
ihe Sun, which.. Faint and consumptive Ardours cast 
1760 Beattie Poems (1831) 193 Love nas not injurid m 
consumptive ilocks. 

6. Spec. Relating or belonging to pulmonar 
consumption. 

1670 Clarendon Contempt, on Ps, Tracts {1^21) 373 A dee 
consumptive sickness. 1747 Wesley /’ rfr/r. Physic{Tj62) s 
A consumptive Cough, xtoy Pollok Course T. in. 107 Sir 
with cold, consumptive breath, 

_b. Of persons : Having a tendency to, or affecte 
■with, consumption. 

/feiw 17 July, An old consumptive mar 
X7W-7 tr, Keysleds Trav, (1760) I. 418 The consumptiv 
wtients have their particular -ward. 188a Miss Beaddo 
Mt, A oyal HI. 1. 3 He is consumptive and has not man 
years to live. 


•t* 6. Pecuniarily reduced, spent. Ohs. 

1753 Smollett Ci. Fathom xiii, Her finances, which he 
knew to be in a most consumjjtive condition. 1758 —Hist. 
Eng. (iSoo) II. 139 Considering the consumptive state of 
his finances. 

7 . Comm. Of or for consumption of produce. 

Consumptioe demand', a demand for purposes of con- 
sumption, as opposed to a speculative demand. 

1864 Haily Tel. 5 Nov., A fair consumptive demand for 
wheat. 1887 Pall Mall G. 28 Feb. 2/2 Indications that the 
world has overtaken in consumptive power the output of 
our machinery. x888 Glasgno Herald 29 Aug., Indian 
corn met a fair consumptive sale at late rates. 

8. Comb., as consumptive-looking. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xxxviii. 13a The con- 
sumptive-looking Jew. 

B. sb. [elliptical use of Ibe adj.] 

1 1 . A consumptive or corrosive agent. Ohs. 

X676 Hale CouiempL i. 8 The great consumptives that do 
..exhaust that time. i758_ J. S. Le Dran’s Observ, Surg. 
(1771) 323, 1 . .dressed it. .with the Consumptive, to destroy 
the fungous Flesh, 

2 . A consumptive patient or person. 
s666 G. Harvbv Mori. Attgl. (1672) a The Spring is bad 
for Consumptives. x88o Vern. Lee Stud. Italy iii. iii. 126 
Where consumptives are sent to revive or to die. 

Hence Cousu'xuptlvely adv., ConBn'mptiye- 
ness. 

1697 T. Nevett Consumptions 61 My advice to the con- 
sumptive or consumptively inclined. 1730-6 Bailey (follow 
Consnmptiveness, wasting condition or quality. 1755 J ohn- 
soN, Consumptiv eness, a tendency to consumption. 
Cousnmpti-vity (kpnsrmPti-viti). [f. prec. -f 
-ITT.] Consumptive tendency ; consumptiveness. 

1889 Galton Natural Inheritance x8c A condition which 
we may call * consumptivity ', for want of a better word, 
may exist without showing any outward sign. x88g Nature 
25 Apr. 604 To arrange parents and cliildren in a graduated 
scale of ‘ consumptivity\ 

tcousu'mptuous, Obs. [f. L. type con- 
sumpitt-s (see Consumpt) + -ous.J Consumptive. 

x6oi Chester Love's Mart. Iv. (1878) 94 The weakned 
body that, .fals away in consumptuous sort. 1659 Gauden 
Tears gf Ch. 262 No wonder if the whole constitution of 
Religion grow weak, ricketly and consumptuous. 
tCon-SUpre'me, a. [see Con-.] Con- 

jointly supreme. 

1716 M. Davies Aiken. Brit. in. Crii. Hist. 53 They did 
not believe Christ’s con-supreme Godhead, no more than the 
Socinians. 

+ Consurre'ctxoxi- Ohs, rare, [ad. L. con- 
surrection-em^ n. of action f. L. consurgSre to 
arise together.] Rising together or along with 
(others). 

irx6ao Epitaph in Beckley Church,^ Oxfordshire, [Anne 
Croke] . . expecting consurrection with the just. 1730-6 
Bailey (folio\ Cousurrection, a rising up of many together 
for the sake of reverence. 

fConsU'tile, «• Obs.—^ [ad. L. consutil-is 
sewed together, f. constiSn, consul- to se-w together.] 
‘ That is sewed together ’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Hence in Johnson, and later Diets. 

tConsU'tlire. Obs.~^ [ad. L. type *cn;w77*77'a!, 
f. consut- : see prec.] ‘ A sewing together ’ (Bailey 
1730-6). 

t Conswade, humorous {ctial}) for Peesuadb. 
[But cf. L. consuddere,"] 

1599 Peele Sir Clyor/i. (Rtldg.) 5x5/2 Chave a cur here, 
an a were my vellow, eba must him conswade. 
t Conswa'p, v. Obs. rare- [f. Con- mean- 
ing completion + Swap to strike.] irons. ? To 
knock on the head. 

1506 Nashe Saffron Walden 36 Till this Domine Dewse- 
ace be conswapped, and sent with . . a scrowle in his hand 
to saint Peter. 

Conswetude, obs. f. Consuetude, 
tCo'nsy. Obs. Cookery. AlsocouisyejCO-anoye, 
oouus. [Of uncertain form and origin : F. concis, 
L. conctsus oit up, has been suggested.] An 
ancient mode of cooking capons cut into small 
pieces, stewed, seasoned, and coloured with saffron. 

7 a X400 Forme of Cury xxii. (Pegge, 1780) 20 Capons in 
Coney [Ed. says ‘ Coneys 22 seems to he a kind of sauce 
MS. Ed. 6, but the recipe there is different ']. c 1420 Liber 
Cure Coe. (1862) 24 Capons in Conisye [printed covisye] 
Take Capons and sethe horn wele, And hew horn smalle 
ilkadele, etc._ c 1440 Aik. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (179°) 
431 Capons in Consy [printed Confy]. Take capons and 
roste hom. .and choppe horn on gobettes. .colour hit wythe 
saffron.^ 14., Noble Bk. (Napier, 1882) 1x6 To iiiak 

cwons in couns tak a capon, etc. . .colour it with saffron. 

Consyenee, -ens, obs. ff. Conscienob. 
t Consympathite. Obs. [Con- -b Sympathy 
+ -ITE.] One that has fellow sympathies. 
x6x6 Lane Sgr.'s Tale x. 292 And thinges of sympalhie 
binn quicklie known, thoughe farr off, to consympathites 
ythrowne, 

t Cout, V. Obs. rare. [App. f. Gr. kovt 6 s, L. 
contus, a baige-pole, puntlng-pole.] To punt (a 
boat, or barge) : see Quant, iSsnt. 

1685 Petty in Phil. Treats. XVII. No. 198, 658 The Art 
of Conting, Rowing and Sailing of all the several sorts of 
Vessels. 

Cont, obs. f. Count v. 

Goutabescence (k^intabe'sens). [ad. L. type 
*contdbescentia, n. of state f. contdbesceni- : see next 
and -ENCB. So, F. contabescence (in Littr 4 ),] 
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+ L A general wasting away, decay, atrophy. 
Obs. in general sense. 

i6so tr. Caussvis A tig. Peace 44 Such a cruel Warre 
creeping as it were with a slow contabescence . . eats up all 
things. 1654 Charleton Physiol, 235 All. .odorous bodies, 
in the tract of a few years, confess a substantial! Conta- 
bescence, or decay of Quantity. _ 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Coti- 
tabescetice, same as Contabescentia. . an old term for atrophy, 
consumption, marasmus, or any wasting of the body. 

2 . Bot. Partial or total suppression of pollen 
formation in the anthers of flowers. See next. 

1869 Masters Veget. Teratology (Ra.yS<xi). t88B Hen- 
slow Orig. Flor. Struct. 27s The phenomenon called con- 
tabescence by Gartner. 

C01lta1)esceilt (kpntabe‘sent), a. [mod. ad. L. 
contabescent-em, pr. pple. of contabescere to waste 
away, be consnmed. Introduced as a botanical 
term by Gartner, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss d&r Be- 
fntchiungiii/^^ 1 16.] Wasting away, atrophied ; 
in Bot. characterized by contabescence. 

1868 Darwin Anim. ^ PI. under Dotnest. (1875) II. 149 
In contabescent plants the female organs are seldom af- 
fected. 1877 — Forms of FL 193 Many of the anthers 
were either shiivelled or contained brown and tough or 
pulpy matter, without any good pollen-grains, and they 
never shed their contents ; they were in the state designated 
by Gartner as contabescent. 

Conta'lblature. rare. [f. L. contahildt- (see 
next) after tablaiure.'] =Contabtjlatiou. 

1827 Airman tr. Bttchatmtis Hist. Scot. I. 11. 128 By a 
contablature of lies a bridge will be erected for bringing 
back those fugitive Brenni. 

+ Conta'bnlate, V. Obs. rare. Also 7 co- 
tabulate. [ad. L. contabulSt- ppl. stem of con- 
tabtildre to cover with boards, to floor, f. con- + 
tabula board, plank.] irons. To floor with boards. 
In quot. 1654}?^. 

1623 CocKCRAM,^ Cota&ulate, to planch. 1634 Gavton 
Pleas. Notes iii. ii. 71 Bedcoards and boards are the be.st 
ilesh-firmers, consolidating and contabulating his Body. 
*636 Blount Glossogr., Contabnlate, to plank or floor with 
boards, to joyn together. 1721 in Bailey. 1733 in Johnson. 

t Contabtlla'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. con- 
tabuldiidn-em a joining together of boards, a floor 
or story of boards, f. contabulat- ; see prec.] ‘ A 
joining of boards together ; a boarding, a floor ’ 
(Johnson). In quot. 1615^^. 

1613 Crooks Bod^ of Man 13 In the admirable contabu- 
lation or compositjon of the whole. 1706 Phillips, Con- 
tabulation, syoyning of Boards together, a boarding or 
planking; a Floor, a Timber-Frame. 1721 in Bailey. 

Coiitao(k, -tak(e, van of Conteok, Obs., strife. 

Contacowre, var. of Cohteokbb, Obs. 

Contact (kp'iit&kt). [ad. L. contact-us («-stem) 
touching, contact, f. contact- ppl. stem of conting- 
Sre to touch (each other) : cf. F. contact (in Coign).] 

1 . The state or condition of touching ; the mutual 
relation of two bodies whose external surfaces touch 
each other. Hence to be or come in {into) contact. 

1626 Bacon The desire of return into the body; 

whereupon followeth that appetite of contact and conjunc- 
tion. _ 1766 Pennant Zool., Basking^ Shark (R.), They will 
permit a boat to follow them., till it comes almost within 
contact. 1799 Med. yml. II. a8 It has been asserted, that 
the cow-pox cannot^ be communicated but by contact. 
1807^6 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 3) 399 By which 
means the edges of the wound in the trachea will be kept in 
contact. X849 Ruskin Sev. Lcunps v. § 10. 145 Bringing it 
into visual contact with the upright pilasters. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 73 So as to avoid contact with air. 1883 Whit- 
aker’s Atm., Eclipses, First contact with the Penumbra, 
X h. SOOT. aft. First contact with the shadow, zh. sgtn. aft. 
b. with pi. 

17x8 Quincey Compl. Lisp. 6 The Cohesion in all Bodies 
must be as the Surfaces and Contacts of their component 
Parts. 2833 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. iii. (1863! 260 How he sidled 
along, keeping clear of all secular contacts. 

e. To make or break contact', to complete or 
interrupt an electric circuit. Cf. contcut-bredker, 
-maker in 6, 

cx86o Faraday Forces Nat. vi. 168 If I make contact 
with the battery, they are attracted at once. x 88 x Max- 
well Electr. ^ Magn. II. 17a If we make contact only for 
an instant, and then break contact, the two induced cur- 
rents pass through the galvanometer in, .rapid succession. 

2 . transf. and Jig, 

To come in contact with ; to meet, come across, 
be brought into practical connexion with. 

x8i8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxxv. Though accident, blind 
contact, and the strong Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies. x86a Trollope Orley F, xiii. 103 Never till 
now had he come into close contact with crime. 2874 
Green Short Hist. iii. § 4. 127 A new fervour of study 
up in the West from its contact with the more civil- 
wed East. X889 Illnsir. Land. News 21 Dec. 782/1 A large 
ba^on. .snapping at all it came in contact with, 
b. ^0 point of contact. 

186a Lewis Astron. Ancients i. § i. 2 The history of 
astronomy has numerous points of contact with the general 
history of mankind. 1883 G. Leoyd Ebb ^ Flow II. 192 
They had a point of contact where they least expected it. 

3 . Math. The touching of a straight line and a 
ciurve, of two curves, or of two surfaces ; the meet- 
ing of two curves (or surfaces) at a point so as to 
have a common tangent (or tangent plane) at that 
point ; the coincidence of two or more consecutive 
points on each of two curves. 


If two consecutive points on each curve coincide, the 
curves are said to have contact of the first order ^ if three, 
c. of the second order', and so on. Angla of contact', the 
angte between a curve and its tangent at any point, or the 
(influit^imal) angle between two consecutive tangents at 
that point ; also called angle of contingence or of curvature, 
1660 Barrow Euclid m. xii. If two circles, .touch one the 
other outwardly, the right line AB which joins their centeis 
A, B, shall pass thro' the point of contact C. Ibid, iii. xvi, 
Any acute angle, to wit, DAE, is greater than the angle of 
contact DAl. 1840 Laroner Geom. 187 If one of the cy- 
linders . . be rolled upon the other, their line of contact will 
move parallel to itself. 1884 Williamson Diff. Calculus 
(ed. 3) 290-1 The circle which passes through three infinitely 
near points on a curve is said to have contact of the second 
order with it. Ibid. 304 The tangent to a curve has a con- 
tact of the first order with the cun'e at its point of contact, 
and the osculating circle a contact of the second order. 
Ibid. 306 If the contam be (^an even order. . the curves cut 
each other at their point of contact. 

4 . Geol. Hence contact-bed, -deposit, vein. 

i88x Raymond Gloss. Mining Terms, Contact, the plane 
between two adjacent bodies of dissimilar rock. A con- 
tact-vein is a vein, and a contact-bed is a bed, lying, the 
former more or less closely, the latter absolutely, along a 
contact. 

5 . attrib.Si. Chem. Contact aciion=ChTAiHaiB. 
b, Electr. Contact electricity, force, potential : see 
quot. 1881, 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 138/1 To be referred to the class 
of ‘contact actions'. i88x Maxwell Electr, ^ Magu. I. 
337 It appears that when two different metals are in contact 
there is in general an electromotive force acting from the 
one to the other, so as to make the potential of uie one ex- 
ceed that of the other by a certain quantity. Ibid. I. 339 
This is Volta's theory of Contact Electricity. 1882 Watts 
Diet. Clum, II. 12 Examples of these contact actions are 
found both in inorganic and in organic chemistry. 1883 
Watson & Bdrbury Math. Th. Electr. ^ Magn. 223 This 
difference of potentials is generally called the electromotive 
contact forces of the two metals . . The metal of higher con- 
tact potential. 

6. Comb., as oontact-breaJcer, a contrivance for 
breaking an electric circuit automatically; con- 
tact-level, an instrument in which a form of 
spirit-level is used for the determination of minute 
differences of length; contact-lever, the lever 
which moves a contact-level; contact-maker, a 
contrivance for completing an electric circuit auto- 
matically ; contact-mine, a mine which explodes 
by contact; contact-point, tlie metal point which 
makes contact in a telegraphic-apparatus. 

2838 G. Bird in PhtL Mag. XII. 18 Description of a mag- 
netic “contact-breaker. ciSSs J. Wylde in Circ. Se. I. 
232/2 The contact between the electro-magnet and the bat- 
tery is broken by means of any form of contact-breaker. 
sSS 6 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 14/z There are in each com- 
partment two incandescent i6-candle power lamps. By the 
application of a “contact maker, only one is lit at a time. 
X885 Ibid. 21 Mar. 3/1 A “contact mine explodes when 
struck by a vessel. 1879 G. Prescott Telephone ri The 
position of this “contact-point may be adjusted by means of 
a screw. ■ 1884 Chamb. frnl. 25 Oct, 686/1 Iridium has 
been used. .for. .contact points for telegraphic apparatus. 
Contact, V. rare, techn. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. 'To bring into or place in contact. 

1834 Eden in Freuer’s Mag. XI. 644 The spark and the 
gunpowder contacted, and acting together, produce the 
ewlosion. 

2 . intr. To come into, or be in, contact. 

*87® J; Rose Pract. Machinist zgj So that each side of 
the drift will have contacted with each side of the hole. 
2883 H. Greer Did. Electr, 21 To prevent contact with 
two or more plates at the same time, their contacting por- 
tions are so arranged that no two consecutive plates are in 
the same vertical Tine. 

Contact(e, var. Conteok, Obs,, strife, contention. 
Coutactile (k^ntm-ktil), a. rare. [ad. L. type 
contactil-is, f. contact- ppl. stem of contingdre (see 
above). Cf. L. tactilis Tactile.] Relating to 
contact and the sensation of contact. 

' Coutactile discrimination, the capacity to distinguish as 
two the^simultaneous impressions of two somewhat sepa- 
rated points on the sur&ce of the dinin’ {Syd.S0C. Lex, 1882). 

t Goxita'cti.on. Obs. [as if ad. L. *contactidn- 
em, f. contact- : see Contact sb. (Very frequent in 
i/th c.)] The action of touching, contact. ^ 
x6xa-i5 Bp. Hall Coutempl,, N. T. iv. xxiv. Is his hand 
•SO short that he can do nothing but by contaction 7 1627-77 
Feltham Eesolaes i. Ixix, 105 We see Infection sooner taken 
by breath than contaction. 01682 Sir T. Browne Chr. 
Mor. 66 Since, .we cannot be punish’d unto amendment by 
proxy or commutation, nor by vicinity but contaction. 

Conta'ctLveness. rare. [f. *contactive (f. 
Contact + -ive) + -NESS.] Capacity of being in 
contact. 

1S89 F. De Winton in Nature 19 Sept, 406 The discovery 
of steam^ as a motive power has brought the world into an 
extraordinary condition of contactiveness. 

Contactnal (k?nt£e'kti«al), a. rare. [ad. L. 
type *coni(utuSl-is, £ contactu-s Contact.] Of or 
relating to contact, 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 483/1 Contagion may therefore be 
said to be immediate or mediate, contactnal or remote. 
Hence Couta'ctiuii:!^ adv. 

1837 W. Bovd Island of Montreal, Is it not deeply, 
broadly, and contactualiy embraced an all sides by the 
waters of the Ottawa? 

II Contadina (knntadrna). It. pi. -iue. [It. ; 
fern, of next.] An Italian peasant-woman. 


183s Willis Penciliings II. Ivii. 33 A pretty contadina, 
who announced herself as the gardener’s daughter. 1866 
Howrxts Venet. Life xix. 303 Pretty seamstresses and con- 
tadinas. 

II Contadino (kentadr-na). It. pi. 'ini. [It. ; 
f. contado a county, the country:— L. comitditis '. 
see County.] An Italian peasant or countryman. 

1630 R. yohnsou’s Kingd, ^ Comnew. 93 In Spaine it is 
faire worse [than in Italy] ; the Contadinl are . . esteemed 
almost as the Asses, that bring their Cabbages . . to the 
Markets. 1636 J. Harrington Oceana 110 (Jod.) For put 
the case you be travelling in Italy, ask your contadino, that 
is, the next country fellow you meet, some question. 1820 
Shelley To Maria Gisborne 286 Afar the Contadino's 
song is heard. 

Contagio- (kpnt^'dgiio), combining form of L. 
corUagium ' contagion’ , as in coutagio-miasmatica, 
propagated both by contagion and by miasma 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Contagion (k^ntfi'dgon). [ME. a. F. contagion, 
or ad. L. contdgion-em a touching, contact, con- 
tagion, f. con- together + tangdre to touch. So It., 
contagionei\ 

1 . 'The communication of disease from body to 
body by contact direct or mediate. 

(The two earliest quots. perhaps belong to b or to 2.) 

A 1335 More De Quat. Noviss. Wks. 73(1 Yf a manne bee 
so dayntye stomaked, that goyng where contagion is, he 
woulde grudge to take a lyttle tryacle. 1594 Lady Russell 
in Ellis Orig, Lett. i. 233 III. 40 A comfortable litle breck- 
fast agaynst the contagion of this tyme. a 1626 Bacon (J.), 
In infection and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infection is received many times by the 
body passive ; but yet is . . repulsed. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot. L 4 The Jewish Nation . . to avoid contagion or 
pollution, in time of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their 
friends. i8ox Med. Jrnl. V, 146 Dr, Tissott. .observes, that 
the Small-pox . . does not pro]^gate itself so much by con- 
tagion as by an infection of the air. 1860-x Flo. Night- 
ingale Nursitgii, 13 Scarlet fever would be no more as- 
cribed to contagion but to its right cause, 
b. Contagious quality or influence. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vii. ii Such is the powre of that 
same fruit, that nought The fell contagion may thereof re- 
straine. x6oi Siiaks. yul. C. ii. i. 265 What, is Brutus 
sicke? And will he steale out of his wholsome bed To 
dare the vile contagion of the Night? x8o^ Med. yr>d. 
XIV, 361 The most striking contradictions in their belief 
and assertions on the subject of its contagion. 

2 . A contagious disease or sickness ; a plague or 
pestilence. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixiv, (1453) 281 Lepra 
also comith of fader and moder, and so this contagyon 
passyth in to the chylde as it were by lawe of heryta«. 
X535 Eden Decades 142 They [the Cannibals] haue spredde 
their generation . .lyke a pestiferous contagion. 1650 Wel- 
don Cri. yea, I, 28 He was forced by that contagion [a 
plague] to leave the Metropolis. 1654 H. ^ L’Estrance 
Chas. I (1653) 7 Bulloign, where she was to imbarque for 
England, (the contagion being then much at Calais', xyaa 
De Foe Plague (1840) 202 The contagion despised all medi- 
cine, death raged in every corner. 1836 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics 243 In the year 1348 that terrible conta. 

gion known as the Black Death, .appeared at Strasburg. 

S. The substance or principle by which a con- 
tagious disease is transmitted; =CoNTAQiUKr. 

1603 Lodge Plague B ij b, Contagion, is an euil qualitie 
in a bodie, communicated ynto an other by touch, ^en- 
gendring one and the same disposition in him to whom it is 
commumcated. iy3i Chambers CycL s.v.. In others [dis- 
eases] the contagion is transmitted through the air Jo a 
great distance, by means of steams, or effluvia, expiring 
from the sick, x^ Med, yml. 111 . 322 It ought to have 
been mentioned, whence this contagion came; or how 
it was generated in the prison. xBox Ibid, V. 84 It may 
possibly be observed, that the Variolous Contagion, from 
having extended its influence over the earth’s whole sur- 
face . . cannot be destroyed either by accident or desmn. 
'1849 Robertson Serin. Sen iv. xviii. (1876) 194 The fooa of 
man seems poisonous, the air is charged with contagion. 

b. concr. A poison that infects the blood, poef 

x6oa Shaks. Ham, iv. vii. 148 lie touch my point With 

this contagion [a poisonous ointment], that ii I gall him 
slightly It jn^ be death. 

c. transf. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iii. ii. 408 The verie witching time of 
night, When Churchyards yawne, and Hell it selfe breaths 
out Contagion to this world. 

4 . Jig. Hurtful, defiling, or corrupting contact ; 
infecting influence. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun’s T. 72 My soule. .That troubled 
is by the contagioun Of my body. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
196/3 Thus Saynt geneuefe delyuerd Saynt celyne fro 
peryl and fro the contagyon of the world. 1392 tr. ywiita 
on Rev, xviii. 4 The contagion of sin. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. ii. § 10 It is the corruption that I feare within 
me, not the contagion of commerce without me. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. 'fy F. I. xxi. 591 His mind was tainted by the 
contagion of fanaticism. 1836 Thirl wall Greece 1 1 . xiii. 190 
The contagion of these vices undoubtedly spread through 
the nation. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cony. (1876) 1 . v. 282 
Exposed to the contagion of foreign influence. 

b. Contagious or spreading moral disease ; 
moral corruption. 

a X533 Frith Wks. Z15 (R.) This contamon began to spring 
euen in St. Faules tyme. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. iii. v. 
63 An universal Contagion, or Corruption diffused through- 
out the whole of human Nature, 17^ Morse Amer, Geog, 
II, 587 All forsook their ancient faith, and became Ma- 
hometans. .the contagion spread over Arabia, Syria, Egypt 
and Persia. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 40X A few 
eminent men. .were exempt from the general contagion* 
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S. fig. The coatagious or * catching ’ influence or 
operation of example, sympathy, and the like. 

3633 J. H^ywabd tr. Blondes Eronutta 1S6 Her griefe 
alone was an universall contagion to the Universe. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia aoS Our opinions conuning more 
Contagion, than on Deliberation. xySi Gibbom Decl. ^ f\ 
II. 117 The contagion of loyalty stnd repentance was com- 
municated from rank to rank. 1856 Fboude Hist. Eng. 
(185S) II. \i. 14 By the contagion of example he gathered 
aiwut him other men who thought as he did. x86a Stakley 
yev. 04.(1877) 1 . xviii. 343 A contagion of goodness, of en- 
thusiasm, of energy . . almost impossible to resist. 1873 
Yeats Growth. Comtu. 359 The contagion of adventure 
which was spread abroad liy the Spanish discoveries. 

•J* 6 . irons/. Taint ; tainting or adulterating con- 
tact ; impure admixture. Obs, 
ites Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723') 23 Multitndes 
of Snells . . absolutely free from any such Mineral Con- 
tamon. Ihid. iv. (1723) 246 Even the most obvious and 
ordinary Minerals are not free from this Contagion of ad- 
ventitious Matter. 

7. Foulness, noisomeness, stench. Obs. 
x&St J. Chandler Vau Helnuntts Ortai, 103 The water 
of the some Well, three dayes before, sent forth the stink- 
ing savour of Brimstone, and. .its conta^on, yellowness, to- 
gether with the turbulency of the water, did bewray it. 

Contagioued ikpn&dgand),///. a. prec. 
+ -ED.] Affected by, or tainted with, contagion. 
1835 (Festtn. Rev. Apr. ^29 In this case, also, a con. 
tagioned cargo is covered with a clean bill. 

Coutagionist (kpat^-d-janist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST. Cf. F. contagienniste^ One who maintains 
or believes that certain diseases, such as the plague, 
cholera, and yellow fever, are contagious. 

[xSafi Blackw. Mag. XIX. Who . . would not believe 
that he was an antl-contagiomst ?] 1831 Frasers Mag . IV, 
617 To alter their opinion {about cholera], and enlist under 
the banner of the contagionists. 
atirib. & adj. 1831 in Grevillb Mem. Geo. IV (1875) II. 
xiv. 157 We have appointed a Board of Health, which is 
conta^onist. 1863 Reader 11 Nov. 545/3 The ultra-con- 
tagiontst schooL 

Contagiouty Ck^nt^hd,:5i^f)•s^ti). rare, [prob, 
ad. F. ctntiagtcsiiJ or med.L. *coniagiositds, f. L. 
eantSgias-tes (^ontasiods i see -ity. Littrd has the 
F. only as a neologism, but it may have occurred 
in OF.] Contagious quality. 

1430 Ltog. Chrotu Troy v. xxxvi, By the enuyous false 
conta^osytie, Of the seii>ent pompouse and ellate. x88a 
Syd. Soc. Leje.f Contagiosity^ the quality or amount of con. 
tagion in different diseases. 

Cou’to^OTls (k^nt^' djas), a, [ME. a. OF. 
contagims (14th c.), ad. (late) L. contagiSsus^ f, 
contagion- ; see Contagion and -008.] 

I. Where the notion of mutual contact is present. 

1 . Of the nature of or characterized by contagion 5 
communicating disease or corruption by contact ; 
infectious. Also fig. 

£1374 Chaucer Bwth, in. xii. loi Whan I lost my me. 
mone by J>e contagious coniunccioun of )ie body wib )>e 
sonie, 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass iL (1664) 23 His Soul 
must needs ^ affected with the Contagious Qualities inci- 
dent unto bis Body. 1795 Southey yean M Arc vn. 451 
Ere the coutaeious vices of the court Polluted her, he 
thought. 1835 Ure Philos. Mamtf. 413 Amid the contagious 
habits of great cities. 

2 , Of diseases: Communicable or infectious by 
contact. See Contagion i. 

cUfioL^fmnds Cirurg. 196 pis [leprosy] is oon of the 
syknessis >at ben contagious, isay R. Thorne in Hakluyt 
V<^. {1589) 352 Of some contagious sickenesse he died. 
*549 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 43 § 3 The pestilence, great 
pockes, and such other contagious infirmityes. a 1636 Bacon 
mResstscitatu! (ed. Rawley] 111 Pestilence.s, Sweats, and 
other Contagious Diseases. 17*0 Steele Tailer No. 10 
T II There is a contagious Sickness, which, it is feared, will 
end in a Pestilence. 1803 Med. yrnL X. 108, I do not 
tok influenza to be contagious. 1879 Maclagan in ig//i 
Cent. 810 When we wish to say that a disease is produced 
by personal contact with a person suffering from it.. we 
call It contagious. 

Ceni^giens Diseases^ Acts, the title of a number of acts 
of parliament passed in 1866 and following years, to check 
the propa^tion of venereal diseases in certain military and 
jiaiw stations (* C. D. Acts'), and to check the spread of 
rmderpest and other diseases among cattle (Contagious 
Diseases (Anwials) Act^. 

1866 Resolution Ho, Commons 34 Apr., That it is expe- 
dient to make provision for the payment of any Expenses 
that may be incurred, under any Act of the present Session 
lor the better prevention of Contagious Diseases at certain 
Stations. 18^ Times ax Apr. 8/4. 
i8w Ho. (^mmcus 14 June, The Regulations .. in force 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878. 

8. Tainted with and communicating contagion ; 
charged with the germs of an infectious disease. 

1586 CoGAN H(vaen Health ccxiiii. (1636) 301 “Die clothes 
specially of woollen., continue contynous by the space of 
yeares, and more. 1733 De Poe Plagiie (1840) 179 
J n^ir breath) their sweat, their very clothesi were contagious 
for many days before. Ibid, (Rtldg.) 251 They might go 
awut seemingly whole, and yet be contagious to all those 
that came n»r tliem._ 1813 J. Thomson ILeci. h^anu 350 
X he absorption of. .hile, milk, contagious matters. 

4 . fig. Apt to be communicatfed from one to 
another or to others. (Cf. catching, infectiotis.') 

i6te Boyle Seraph. Love 144 If our Friends do not allay 
our Love or Affection by unwelcome Actions, or their con- 
t^ou^ufferings. 1667 Milton P.L.xx. 1036 Well undei . 
stood Of Eve, whose Eye darted contagious Fire, x58o 
pHAowELt, Bwry F , II. 1, 1 gee this Folly is contagions. 1730 


Thomson Autumn 1113 From Look to Look contagious 
thro’ the (jroud The Pannic runs, _ 1769 yunius Lett. xv. 
68 Ripened to. .maturity of corruption, the worst examples 
cease to be contagious. 1867 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, 
Progr. Culture Wks. (Bohn) III. 335 All vigour is con- 
tagious, and when we see creadon we also begin to create. 

II. In more general sense: Breeding disease, 
injurious, noxious. 

1 5 . Apt to breed or infect with disease, fever- 
breeding, pestilential; ‘that comipteth or in- 
fecteth’ (Tahle Alph. 1613'. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. xxiv. (1495) 618 The 
stenche and lothsom sauour of deed caraynes and other 
daungerous and contagyous ayres. igia Act 4 Heti. VIII, 
c. 8 Which prison is oon of the most anoyous, contagious and 
detestablest places withyn this realme, iss^ Eden Decades 
123 The place is also contagious, .by reason it is coompased 
aboute with muddy and stynkynge marysshes. 1587 R. 
Scot in Holinshed III 1546/1 This summer, .was yerie hot 
and contagious. 1633 J. Russell Bait. Lutzen in Harl. 
Alisc. (Midh.) IV. 184 Contagious and poisonous desalts. 
1691 Ray Creation i. (1704) 103 Noisom and contagious 
Vapours. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Alem, n, 271 Those 
tend’rer tints that.. in the world's contagious climate die. 
•|*b. Hurtful or injurious as food. Obs. 

e X4S0 Henryson Mor. Fab. 50 To fyle your_ teeth or lippes 
wth my blude, Whilke to your slomacke is_ contagious. 
C1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. AJanners (1570) Gij, Can kepe 
him from daunger of meate contagious. 1547 Boorde Brev. 
Health xxxii, 18 Beware of contagious meates and drynkes, 
as newe sde. .newe hote bread, etc. 1504 Plat yevtell-ho. i. 
8 Unto man . . the eating of much salt is very contagious, 
because it maketh the blood salt. 
fc. Foul, noisome, fetid. Obs. 

*547 Boorde Brev. Health § 321 Let him vse odiferous 
and no contagiouse ayers. 2390 Nashb Pref. Greends 
Alenaphon (Arb.) 7 The vnsauorie sent of the pitchy slime, 
that Euphrates cast vp, and the contagions fumes of goats 
beards burned. 

1 8 . Injurious to hiunan life or health otherwise 
than by breeding disease j pernicious, noxious. 

CX430 Lydg. Bocnas ix. xxii. (1554) 206 a. Most in mnrdre 
he was contagious Of Innocent blood to make effusion. 
1494 Fabyan Citron, i. xix. 17 Flyes..so noyous and conta- 
geous, that they slewe moche people. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. 11. los Now the Winter coraming vpon vs with much 
contagious weather. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 199 Rid 
them out of the world . . as contagious beasts. 1633 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. 243 All kind of contagious crea- 
tures, as lizards, serpents, and adders. 


t 7 . Morally or socially injurious, noxious, or 
dangerous ; grievous, ‘pestilent ’. Obs. 

c 1440 Prompt Para, 91 Contagyows or grevows to dele 
wythe, contagiosus. 1333 Ln, BerNcrs Froiss. I, ccxxxiii. 
323 So this ordynaunce of the pope was right contagyous to 
them. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Afon. 54 A contagious 
broode of Scismatickes. *651 Hobbes Leviath. iii. xlii, 
276 To cast out of their Synagogues, such as they thought 
in manners, or doctrine, contagious. 

Cont^OUSly (kpntfi-d^asli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -IiT.] la a contagious manner : a. By contagion. 
* 1 * b. Pestilentially, in a way to breed disease. 

161S G-. Sandys Trav. ui. 208 A towne. .most contagiously 
seated by reason of the macishes. 1833-4 Dn Quincey 
Ciesars Wks. X. 85 Other armies had revolted, and the re- 
bellion was spreading^ cont^iously. 1867 Mill Inaug. 
Addr. 37 There is nothing which spreads more contagiously 
from teacher Jo pupil than elevation of sentiment. 

Contagiousness (k^t^'d^ssnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.) The state or quality of being contagious 
(in the different senses of the word) : a. lit. 

*53® Palsgr. 208/1 Contagiousnesse, infection. 1380 
Baret A/u. S 760 The contagiousnesse [vis viorbi) of the dis- 
ease did spread far abroad. 1594 Plat yewell-ho., Diuerse 
new Exp. § 4 Howe to keepe . , anie fbwle or other peece of 
flesh sounde and sweete. .notwithstanding the contagious- 
nesse of the weather. 1683 Boyle Salubr. Air 93 Put a 
speedy stop, not only to the contagiousness, but to the 
malignity of the Plague. xByg Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. I. 
468 No intelligent observer has yet doubted the contagious- 
ness of typhus fever, small-pox, etc. 

\i.fig. 

*54* Barnes Wks. (1573) 3^3/2 Wherfore flye from such 
contagiousn^se of men and auoid their wordes as a cancar. 
*547 PI omilies i. Coniention 1. (1859! 137 A 1 ailing tongue is 
a pestilence so full of contagiousness. 1648 W, Moontague 
Devout Ess. 177 (T.) An excellent preservative against the 
contagiousness of sin. 1871 Smiles Charac. i. 17 There is 
a contagiousness in eyeiy example of energetic conduct. 

IlContagiuxu (kpntEi-dgi^m). PI. .ia. [L, 
contdgiuin=contdgio'. see Contagion.] 

+ 1. “Contagion, cormpting contact. Obs. 

z6m Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. li, 39 Which without doubt 
hath a Yillauous contagium upon the grand magisterium of 
the Stone. 

^ 2 . spec. * The supposed soli^ or gaseous organ- 
ized or unorganized substance by which infectious 
or contagious diseases are communicated’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex^ ; \a.pl. the germs of disease, 
j870 PcM Mall G. 23 Aug. to Thoroughly to isolate the 

sicktrommtercourspwithsusceptiblepersons.andthorouKhly 

to trap and exterminate the contagium which the bodi^ of 
the sick evdve. 1883 Tyndall m Glasgoxv Weekly Her. 
2 June 1/5 Contagia are living things. Men and women 
have died W the million that bacteria and bacilli might 
live. Ttnus (Weekly ed.) 10 July X2/3 He thinks that 
tne contagiuni of influenza is a microbe, wWcli enters the 
system through the surface of the eye. 

'f Coiita,g(y. Obs. rare, [ad. L. contdguum\ 
see prec.] = Contagioit 7. 

*5*6 Fabyan Chrott. vn. ccxxiii. (i8rr) 249 And after fol- 
owed a contagy and a fowle stenche. 


Contain (k^nt^i-n), v. Forms : 3 oonteim, 4 
conteneu, coutienen, kmiteyne, (pa. pfile. 
y-contyened, y-ooutynent), 4-6 oontene (chiefly 
Sc. and north.), 4-7 oonteyii(e, contein(e, 5 Sc. 
conten, 6 eontaigne, -teygne, Sc. -tean, 6-7 
coutaine, -tayn(e, 7- contain. [ME. coniein-e(it, 
conten-e, a. OF. contm-ir (3rd pars. pres. Nor- 
man conten-t, conten-ent, subj. contene, -teigne) 
= Pr. contener, -ir, Sp. contener, It. contenere 
L. continere, to hold together, keep together, com- 
prehend, contain, f, con- together -(- tc/iere to hold.] 
I. To have in it, to hold ; to comprise, enclose. 

1 . irons. To have in it, to hold. (Said of a vessel, 
a space, or the like.) 

1383 Wyclif yer. ii. 13 Wastid cisternes, that contenen 
[1388 holde] watris moun not. £1490 Promp. Parv. 91 
(MS. K.) Conteynyn, hauyn or kepyii wit-innyn. 1:1376 
Thynne Ld, Burghley’s Crest in Anineadv. App. (1865) 115 
In brittill glasse is wholsome wyne conteynde. 1673 Ray 
yourti. Low C. 64 The Juices . . conteined in the Veins of 
the Earth. 1709 Fofb Ess. Crit. 283 So vast a throng the 
stage can ne'er contain. x86o Trench Serin. Westm. Ab. 
XX. 225 We were not formed to contain God's truth, but to 
be contained by it, 

b. To be capable of containing ; to have capa- 
city for : usually expressed by to Hold. 

1536-3^ Tindale yafat ii. 6 And ther were stondynge 
theaie sixe waterpottes of stone . . contaynynge two or thre 
fyrkins a pece. And Jesus sayde vnto them : fyll the water 
pottes wiUi water. 1330 Palsgr. 496/1 This pot contayneth 
eyglit quartes._ X873 Ure Diet. Arts III. 1126 In the Wear 
the best coaljs put into tubs, these are waggons without 
wheels, containing each 53 cwts. 

2 . To have as part (or the whole) of its contents 
or substance ; to comprise, include. 

iMo Hampole Pr. Consc. 999 pe lawer werld . . Contenes 
haly pe elementes alle. 1340 Ayenb. 118 pe reue benes pel 
byep y-contyened ine holi pater noster. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Koxb.) xiii. 38 In pis rewme of Surry er many lewmes 
contende. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxi. 211 He vnclosed 
the lettre and saw what was conteyned therin. 1509 Fisher 
Fim, Servi. Ctess Richmond Wks. 1876 1. 295 The ci owne 
of our lady . . after the manere of Rome conteyneth lx and 
thre aues. XS41 Bellenden Cron. Scot. Tabula sig. D iiU, 
The table . . contenand the mater of euery buke. 1600 J. 
Hamilton (title) Facile Traictise, Contenant, first : ane in- 
fallible reul . . N ixt, a Declaration, etc. 1697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg. IV, 305 And Grandsires Giandsons the long List con- 
tains. 1863 A- J- Horwood Year-bks. 30-31 Edw. I, Pref. 22 
The volume . . having once contained many more [pages] than 
it does now. 187$ Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 18 The Laws. . 
contain a few passages which aie very grand and noble. 

b. Of a material body or substance : To have in 
it (as a constituent element, or in combination). 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 84 Such waters as contain 
most air. .are found die lightest and purest, 1831 J, Davies 
Manual Afat. Med. 273 Some of them contain besides, 
carbonic acid, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xx. 141 The rock . . 
evidently contains a good deal of iron. 

*(• 3 . To include, comprise, extend over, measure 
(so much space, time, or other magnitude). Obs. 

' ^ *374 Chaucer Boetk. ir. vii. 56 As myche space as pe see 
and [the] mareys contenen and ouergon. c Z39X — Astral. 

1. § 7 The space bytwene contieneth a MOe-wey. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. yii. (1493) 53 Of all the fygures 
of the same lengthe the cercie is rooost and most conteynyth. 
CX43S Wyntoun Cron. lu iii. 171 pe thryd elde..Contenys 
nyne hundyr yhere And twa. 1526-34 Tindale i. 12 
Then returned they_. . from mount-olivetej which is nye to 
lerusalem, conteyninge a Saboth dayes iorney. [So 1557 
Geneva.) x3Sx Robinson tr. Mords Utop. ii. (Arb.) 72 
The Hand of Utopia, conteynethe in bieadthe .. cc miles. 
*563 _Shute Archit, Eiva, Tuscana conteineth in height 
.6. Diameters. 1697 Potter Autia. Greece 1, viii. (17x5) 42 
They were not exact Semicircles, out contain'd the bigger 
half of the Circle. 1703 Moxon Aleeh. Exerc. 263 That the 
fiist Story contain full 10 Foot in height. 

+ b. z/zf;-. with prec. Obs. rare. 

1660 Bloome Archit, B d, Regula under Astragalus con- 
taineth of one part. IhU. Ca, The Pillar with all his 
ornaments, containeth of lo Diameters. 

c. Of a measure or magnitude ; To comprise, be 
equal to (so much or so many of a smaller measure 
or niagnitude, or a certain fraction of a larger). 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 235 (Mhtz.) A cubite of 
gemetrie conteynep sixe comoun cubites. c 1391 Chaucer 
AstrH. I. § 8 A degre of a signe contieneth 60 Mynutis. 
x6xi Bible Ezek. xlv. ir That the Bath may centame the 
tenth part of an Homer, 1873 Ure Diet, Arts III. 1123 
In Ireland the perch contains 7 yards, and the mile 2240, 
"'Tad, H^ound avoirdupois contains 7000 grains. 

1 4 . To take up, occupy. (Cf. Compjbisb 4 c.) 

^ 3C374 Chaucer ui, 453 For jjer was 50m Bplstel 

; seith myn auctour wele contene Neigh half 

pis boke. 14B3 Caxton Gold, Leg. 108/2 Yf I shoH here 
expresse alle the myracles . . It shold conteyne an hole 
volume. X398 Barckley Felic. Man iii. (1603) 150 That 
matter alone would containe a reasonable volume. *736 
Swift ZeL 15 May, A complete history of the ..absurd 
proceedings in this kingdom would contain twelve large 
volumes m folio. 

"t* 5 . To enclose (so much space, etc.). Said of 
a boundary line, or of a person, Ohs, 

X490 Caxton Eneydos vii. heading. How dydo . . boughte 
as moime londe. .as she myghte conteyne wythin the space 
or the hide of an oxe. c 1300 Melvsine 44 The grete corn- 
pace of the ledder [thong], which conteyned wel the space 
of two mylles of grounde. 

b. pass. Of a space, region, etc. ; To be com- 
prehended, included, or intercepted (within a cer* 
tain space, between certain limits), 
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c X39X Chaucer Asirol. ii. § 39 The arch meridian |>at is 
contiened or [inter]cept by-twixe the cenyth and the equi- 
noxial. iS30 Palsgr. 34 The countreys that be conteygned 
betwene the ryver of Seyne & the ryver of Loyrre. 1584 
PowEL Lloyds Canibria 1 That part contelned betweene 
the French Seas. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1638) 184 
The kingdome. .was contained within the bounds of the 
lesser Asia, Mod. The Asteroids revolve in the space 
contained between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

6 . Math^ a. Geom. To enclose, include, form 
the botindary of (a figure, an angle) ; in ^ass. 
formerly to be contained under, 

A rectangle is still said to be contained under the two 
lines which form its length and breadth ; so t transf. a 
composite number was formerly said to be contained under 
its factors. 

b. Arith. and Alg. To have as a factor or sub- 
multiple ; to be divisible by, •without remainder 
(also, less strictly, with a remainder). In ^ass. 
(const, in ) : To divide, ‘ go into ’ (without, or less 
strictly with, a remainder). 

X570 Billingslev Euclid i. def. ix, If the lines which 
containe the angle be right lynes, then it is called a right- 
lyned angle. Ibid, def. xv, A circle is a plaine figure con- 
t^ned under one line, which is called a circumference. 
Ibid. VII. def. xix. 187 A square number is that . . which is 
contayned vnder two equalj numbeis. 1571 Digges Pantoni. 
IV. xvi. T ij b, Icosaedion is a solide Figure, vnder twentyc 
equall equiangle triangles conteyned. X594 Blunsevil 
Exerc, i. v. (ed. 7) 17 Aske how many times 9 is contayned 
in 29. x66o Barrow Euclid^ i, axiom xiv, Two right lines 
do not contain a .space. Ibid. i. prop. xlvi. note, A Rect- 
angle contained under two right lines given. ^ Ibid, xi. 
defi ix. Like solid figures are such as aie contained under 
like Planes equal in number, xfiag H. J. Brooks Introd. 
Cpistallogr. 123 The new figures would be contained 
within 24 isosceles triangular planes. X875 Todiiumter 
A Igelra (ed. 7I Hi. § 709 W e have to find the highest power of 
2 which is contained in 1 14. .thus the required power is iz. 

1 7. To include, comprehend (in a writing, under 
a title, dmsion, etc.). Obs. 

1548 Turner Homes oj Herbes 74 Many learned men 
contayne the red Mynt. . under Sisymbrio. x^dx T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 28 He conteineth both these pointes in his 
law. 163a Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl, 83 The Isles and 
the Sea it self might bee conteined here, as particular parts 
of the Government or Province. x666 Earl Orrery State 
Lett. (1743) II. go The proclamation may also contain, that, 
if any one fails therein, etc. 

II. To hold together ; to keep under control, 
restrain, restrict, confine. 
fS. To hold together; to sustain. Obs. 

e X374 Chaucer Boeth, iii. xii. loa Yif Jiere ne were oon 
bat contened[e] )>at he hab conioigned and ybounde. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. 1123 The army was at a maze where to 
seeke vittclls to conteme the bodies which the stroke of 
diseases had yet left on live. 

+ 9. To hold (in a certain estimation). Obs. rare. 

xtioi B. JoNSON Poetaster v. i. 37 The dull detractions Of 
leaden souls ; who. .Contain her worthiest prophets in con- 
tempt. 

*t*l0. To keep or retain in a certain state or 
order, under control, in subjection, etc. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England i. i. 10 By lyke wysdome they 
must be conteynydand kept therin.^ Ibid, 1. iv. zzo A 1 such 
lawys. .wych conteyne the pepul in gud ordur and rule. 
X5g8 Barckley Pelic, Man 1. (1603) 28 That the sight and 
horror thereof . . might contayne them in modestie. 1649 
Selden Laws Eng. i. xxxviii. (1739) 38 A fair opportunity 
of containing them for ever under their awe. 1705 Stan- 
hope Paraphr, III. 409 The Ceremonial Law . . was riven 
to contain the Israelites in their Duty, X776 Gibbon Decl. 
^ F. xii. (1792) II. 85 It was almost impossible that he could 
at once contain in obedience every part of his wide-extended 
dominions. X83X Sir W Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 396 To 
contain his pupils within statutory regulations. 

+ 11. To restrain, hold in, keep in check ; to hold 
back, keep back, hinder {from an action, etc.) Obs. 

1323 St. Papers Hen, VIII, VI. irg The same shal do 
grete good for conteyning of the Swicer. xggfi Spenser 
State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 614/x To contayne the unruly 
people from a thousand evil! occasions. xteS Bacon Ess., 
Anger (Arb.) 367 To containe Anger from Mischiefe. X631 
Hobbes Leidath, ii. xviii, Covenants being but words and 
breath, have no force to oblige, contain, constrain, or pro- 
tect aay man. X7jix Burke Afp. Whigs Wks. VI. 94 The 
principles and opinions, which have hitherto guided and 
contained the world. 

b. To restrain, put restraint on, repress (one’s 
feelings, passions, etc.). 

^ c x6ix (Chapman lUad m. 198 One that was my brother- 
in-law, when I contain’d my blood, And was more worthy. 
X697 f^RVDEN Virg. Georg, iv. 97 Scarce can their Limbs, 
their mighty Souls contain. X7X8 Steele Spect. No. 438 
P I To contain the Spirit of Anger. 

tl2. To restrict, limit, coniine. (Also p’^.) Obs. 

XS79 Lylv Eupliues (Arb.) 148 Them that haue conteined 
themselues, within the bandes of reason. x6oa Hist. Eng. 
in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 413 My desire to contain the 
work within some reasonable proportion. 1703 Stanhope 
Paraphr. II. 213 To contain themselves witnin the limits 
mark'd out for their Christian Course. x8i6 Mackintosh 
Bacon ^ Locke Wks. I. 336 To excite a fearless spirit of 
inquiry, and yet to contain it within the boundaries which 
Nature has prescribed. 

1 18. To retain, keep, keep in, confine (within 
limits of space) ; also rejl. to confine oneself, re- 
main, ‘keep’. Obs. 

c xs^ LiNDESAYj.PjVfti>Wi» Chron. Scot. (1728) 9 To pass 
homeward to Edinburgh, there to contain himself till he 
was further advised. 1370-6 ^Lambarde Peratnb, Kent 
(1826) 137 William consulted with Lanfranc how he might 


conteine that treasure within the Realme. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. iv. i. 30 And others, when the bag-pipe sings 
i’th nose. Cannot containe their Vrine. 1640 F. Hawkins 
Youth's Behav. i. § 14 (1663) 3 Wriggle not thyselfi as seem- 
ing unable to contain thyself withm thy skin, a 1674 Clar- 
endon Hist. Reb. XII. (1843) 740/2 [He] ordered his other 
small troops to contain themselves in those uncouth quar- 
ters. X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 243 As the Moderns 
restrain Water, and contain it. 

fb. intr. To keep oneself, remain. Obs. 
ex4oo Rout. Rose 4926 That he may, er he hennes pace, 
Conteyne undir obedience. x68a Tate Absal. ^ A chit. ii. 
42 Accusers* infamy is urged in vain, While in the bounds 
of sense they did contain. 

i*e. To retain, keep in one’s possession’ or 
control. Obs. 

1396 Shaks, Merck. V. v. i, 30 If you had knowne the 
vertue of the Ring . . Or your owne honour to containe the 
Ring, You would not then haue parted with the Ring. 
1651 N. Bacon Hist. Disc, xlv. 118 It’s true the Engli^ 
stuck close to him ; but how they were gained or contained, 
Writers speak not. 

t d. To keep, maintain (in a certain state). Ohs. 
i6fy] Hale Prim. Orig. Man, iv. ii. 297 The Water by 
heat and rarefaction easily assuming the nature of Air, and 
. .containing it self in that consistency. 

14, To refrain from expressing or yielding to 
feeling, passion, etc. ; to restrain oneself ; f to 
refrain or keep from (pbs^ ; •^spec. to be continent, 
keep oneself in chastity {obs.). (Cf. ii b.) 

a. rejl. 

c xago S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 10S/61 Heo ne cou]>e no-)>ing con- 
teini hire ne speken no-)ie-rao. 1382 WvcLir i Cor, vii. 9 
For if thei conteynen not hem sil^ or ben not chast, wed- 
did be thei. c 1430 Castle Hd, Life St. Citthb. (Surtees) 
2669 And when fra gre^ng sho hir contende, 1590 Sir J. 
Smyzh Disc. Weapons Sig.^* ijb. Such.. can very hardly 
after be reformed and reduced to containe themselues, and 
live under any discipline, Shaks. Tam, Shr. Induct, i, 
zoo Feare not my Lord, we can contain our selues, Were he 
the veriest antioke in the world. 1778 Bp. Lowth Transl. 
Isa. xlii, Z4 Shall I keep silence for ever} Shall I still con- 
tain myself? 1887 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 7/2 Let them 
contain themselves and quit themselves like men. 

b. intr. (for refl^ 

x6xi Bible x Cor. vii. 9 But if they cannot conteine, let 
them many. x6ax Burton Auot, Mel. i. ii. in. viii. (1651) 
103 He could contain no longer, but hasting home, invaded 
his territories. 17x0 Swift Let. 21 Sept. (Seager), No won- 
der she manied, when .she was so ill at containing. 1719 
Young Paraphr. fob Wks. 1737 I. 203 Then Job contain’d 
no more ; but curs’d bis fate, 1726 Chetwood Adv. Capi, 
R. B<^le 2x3 All our care was to contain from laughing, 
which was a very hard Task. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. IV. iii, I 
could hardly contain when I saw the Daurcs dress their 
heads with horns. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb Floiu II. 203 He 
, . seemed hardly able to contain, 
f 15. To bear oneself (well), behave. Obs, 

a. ref. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 547^ Sir Simound de Mountford con- 
seilede horn vaste, Hou bii ssolde horn conteini, the wule 
the bataile Haste. 1375 Barbour Bruce xii. 277 Gif ie 
conteyn 30U manfully, c 1450 Merlin iv. 77 That he sholde 
contene hym-self myrily, 1481 Caxton Godfrey xviL 43 
The good bisshop of Puy. .conteyned hym moche wysely 
and truly, CX500 Lancelot X130 Neuer..was sen No man 
in feild more knyghtlyhyme conten. 

b. intr. (for rtfi^ 

11x330 WiU. Faleme 3301 How that komeli kngt kun- 
teyned on his stede, 

•f 16. intr. (for rf.) To he situated, remain (in 
place), Obs. (cf. 17 b.) 

1328 Lyndesav Dream 666 Asia contenis in the Orient, 
1363 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 144 It doth cleanse the 
places also where the stones containe. 

^ 17, = Continue. [Mostly Sc. or northern, in 
the forms contene, -tine, -tjnte, but also conteyne ; 
there was app. a confusion of conteine and con- 
tinue ; cf. Continue v. 17 in sense of contain^ Obs, 
a trans. 

c 1330 R, Brunnb Chron, (1810) 31B hat no contek suld 
rise, Bot contene foith }>e trew vnto Jie Paskes terme. 1373 
Barbour Bruce viii. 68 Thair fayis. -continit the ficht so 
hardely. CS400 Apol. Loll, xoz Contrarili be gunne, led, 
or contenid. c 1425 Wyntoun Croiu vni. xxxv, 209 Justyng 
|ius has bene Contenyt thie Dayis. 

b. intr. (Cf. 13 b, 16 ). 

<1x380 WvcLiE Wks, (1880) 33 pei..contynen {v.r. con- 
teynen] in pride, coueitise, extorciouns. c 1470 Henry Wal- 
laceyii, 138 In strowbill wer thou sail conteyne fulllang. xggz 
tr. yw«*wf<i»/Z<?w.xvii. SNoEmpire. .ever conteyned so long. 

Containable (k^nl?i-nab’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being contained. 

a x^x Boyle Wks. (177a) I. 85 (R.) The air containable 
within the cavity of the solipile, amounted to eleven 
grains. 17x6 M. Davies Ath. Brit, II. 243 This Contest 
about Primitive Christianity as containable in a Primitive 
Library. 

Oontainant. rare-o. [£ Contain p. + -ant.] 
‘ One ■who, or that which, contains ; a container ’ 
(Worcester i 860 ), 

+ Contai*ndxire. Obs. rare. [f. Contain v. : 
cf. remainder^ Content, extent, area. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. t. ii. la 'The Buckler was or. 
dinanly, in contaiiidure, no more than three foot in cir- 
cumference, proper for them, termed Enfans perdtss. 

Con'baiiLCd (k^nt^imd), ppl. a. [f. Contain.] 
1. Enclosed, included, etc. ; spec, in Geom, ; see 
the verb. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. gx Conteynyd (or within holdyn), 
contentus. xS4S Raynold Byrth Mankpide 8 The skyn . . 


compassith immedyatly all the contaynyd meate of the 
egge* 1571 Digges Pantom, rv. v, V iij b, The semidia- 
meter of his conteyned circle. x6g6 Whiston Th, Earth 
III. (1722) 227 The Air, with all its contained Vapours. 1807 
Hutton Course Math, II. 7 When two sides and the con- 
tained angle are given. 

2. Restrained ; f of a person, self-restrained {obs^, 
1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Tram. xxiv. 92 He was not for 
all that so contained, but that taking him by the Beard he 
swore, x88a Stevenson New Arab, His, (1884) 239 He, 
with contained ferocity, was striking for my head. 

Container (kpntFi-nai). p; as prec. + -EBl.] 
He ■who or that which contains. 

1302 Atkynson tr. T. A Kempil Imit, xxv. 218 Thy worde 
forsayd is short & conteyner of great perfeccyon. 1392 
Daniel Compl. Rosamond (17x7) 61 Fair Eyes, Containers 
of ray Bliss. 1^7 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 173 Their 
Notion of Place is to be a Container. 1783 H. ’SuxeRhet. 
(18x2) I, xiv. 339 The relation between the container and 
the thing contained. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 3I 
I. 501 ‘The kettle boils ’, is a phrase where the name of 
the container is substituted for that of the thing contained. 
1863 Busiinell Vicar Sacr. in. i, 187 The only Being, and 
the container of all forces to be. 

Containing (k^nteimiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING 1 .] 

tl. Behaviour, bearing ; see Contain 15 . Obs. 
1373 Barbour Bruce x. 284 He wes..Curtas at poynt, 
and debonar, And of richt sekir contenyng. 1530 Palsgr. 
2oS/r Conteyning, conteueutent. 

2. Holding, keeping, including, restraining, 
c r44o Promp, Parv. gi Conteynynge, continencia, 1367 
Q. Eliz. in Strype Ann, Ref. I. 1. 344 The containing of 
our subjects in the uniformity of religion. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Urig. Man. 11, x. 223 The containing of the Genera- 
tions of Mankind in such an equability and proportion. 
1678 CuDWORiH Intell. Syst. 127 Conteining belongs to the 
Material Cause. 

1 3, That which is contained ; contenis, tenor. 
C1477 Caxton fason xi6 The conteynyng therof was this 
that foloweth. x6ii Shaks. Cymb, v. v, 430 This Label! . . 
whose containing Is so from sense in haidnesse, that I can 
Make no Collection of it. 

Contai’niug, ppl, a. [f. as prec. + -ING^] 
That contains, holds, encloses, etc. : see the verb. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirtirg., .V. conteyn- 
yng and .v. sondry [partyes]. X57X Digges Pantom. (1391) 
9 The two containing sides of the ai^lc. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat § 19 The nature of the containing vessel, 
tb. as sb. Something that contains. Obs. 

R. Copland Guydon's Quest, Chirurg,, Howe many 
arteb of conteynynges, and of conteyned ben there in the 
lest 

Coiltainmeii.t (k^nl^i'mnent). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT. Cf. OF. coniettemcnt,'] The action 
or fact of containing ; holding ; restraint ; f de- 
portment, behaviour ; CONTBNEMENT. 

1635 Fuller Ch. Hist, ix. ix. § 9 A vast summ enough to 
shatter the conteinment of a lich mans estate. Time's 

Storehouse (L,), A good means of virtuous containment, as 
well in the days of peace as of warre. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist II. ii. 40 Revelry in sobriety, containment in exult, 
ation. 

Oontaint, obs. form of Content sb^ 
Coatak(e, -takt, -takkoiir, etc., var, of Con- 
TEOK, etc., Obs. 

CoxitaUon (k^ntm'ki^n). Gr, Ch. [med. Gr. 
Kovr&Kiov, in sense 1 taken to mean ‘ roll, scroll’, 
being dim. of ndvra^ shaft, itself dim. of kovt6s 
‘ shaft, pole also ‘ a wooden roll round ■which a 
MS. was rolled’ {Diet. Chr. Aiitiq.). In sense 2 , 
identified with the same word by the legend which 
tells how Romanns was inspired to compose these 
hymns by the eating of a roll or scroll {kovt&hiov) ; 
but some think this merely a popular etymology, and 
would connect the name with kopt6s short ; others 
have suggested a corruption of L. canticum song.] 

1. A name given to the volume containing the 
liturgies of St. Basil, St. Chiysostom, and of the 
Prsesanctified, in distinction from the larger ser- 
vice-book, the Euchologion. 

1875 Did. Chr, Antig. 

2. A short ode or hynon in praise of a saint which 
occurs in the offices of the Eastern Church. The 
invention of these is traditionally ascribed to St. 
Romanns c. a.d. 500 . 

x866 Campion & Beaumont Prayei‘.bk, Interleaved 3x3 
Christmas-Day : third Antiphon : Contakion. The Virgin 
to day bears the supernatural. 

Coxxtauiiiiable (k^nlse’minab’l), a, rare~^. 
[ad. L. contamindbil-is, f. contdmina-re : see Con- 
taminate and -BiiE. So in mod.F. (Littr 6 ).] 
Capable of being contaminated. 1847 in Craig. 

Coutaiaiiiate (k^atse’minit),j^/. a. arch, [ad, 
L. containinSt-us, pa. pple. of contSmindre ; see 
next.] Contaminated, defiled, sullied. (Formerly 
construed as pa. pple.) 

1332 Latimer Sentt. St. Stephen's Day Wks, (Parker 
Soc.j II. 329 Shewing that we are all contaminate, 1390 
Shaks. Com. Err, 11. li. 135 Shouldst thou but heare. .that 
this body consecrate to thee, By Ruffian Lust should be 
contaminate? x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God i, viii, 
(1620) 13 Their filthy and contaminate Hues. 1788 Sir W. 
Young in Dk. Buckhm. Crt. ^ Cedinets Geo. ///(iSss) 1 . 391 
Declining Lady Tyrconnel’s visits, as a Lady whose char- 
acter is contaminate! x868 Browning Ring^ Bh.'x., 37$ 
Filthy rags of speech. .Tatters all too contaminate for use, 
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CoutSiJliiiUlte (k^ntie'minatt), v. [f. L. cm- 
tamimt- ppl. stem of cmtaminare to bring into 
contact, mingle, corrupt, defile, f. contamen, -tamin- 
(Jqt cottiagnun) contact, infection, pollution, f. cott- 
+ iag- stem of tangle to toucli.] 
tram. To render impure by contact or mixture ; 
to corrupt, defile, pollute, sully, taint, infect. 

x5a6 Tokstall Preclatn. 23 Oct. in Foxe, Which truly . . 
wyll contaminate and infect the flock, .with most deadly 
poyson and heresje. iSoi Shars. C. iv'. iii. 24 Shall 
we now Contaminate our lingers with base bnbes? 1671 
j. Webster Meiallogr. viii. 124 Imperfect Metals infected 
or contaminated with terrestrial fotculency. Goldsm. 
Trao. i3t Alt evils here contaminate the mind. 1794 
SutXJVAif View Nat, I. 247 Air that is contaminated by 
respiration. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. 0»y. Bodies 383 The 
tbreign substances, noth which the indigo is always con- 
taminated. Farrar Days Youth xv. 141 Physical 
evil may crash, out moral evil can alone contaminate. 

Contamixiatedxi^^* [f- prec. + De- 
filed, sallied, or infected by contact. 

x6a6 Shaks. TV. ^ Cr. iv. i. 71 Her contaminated carrion 
weight. iBoj Foster Ess. i. vii. 107 The course of a con- 
taimnated life, a 1853 Robertson Ser/u.^ Ser. iit. i. (1872) 3 
No chemical science -cg-n separate that rirus from the con- 
taminated blood. 

rf ftw in g.-H n w (Itpntseimme^'Jsn). [ad. L. 

contamindtion-tm, n. of action from contaminare : 
see prec. Also in F. in ifith c.] 

1 . The action of contaminating, or condition of 
being contaminated; defilement, pollution, infec- 
tion. a. lit. 

1399 tr- CabelheueVs Bh. Physicke ao6/t If so he 
anye man hadde anye Contamination in his oodye. x8o6 
Med.yhtl. XV. 50c The contamination of these glands. 
X87X ‘fvNoAU. Eragui, Sc, (ed. 6) 1. v. 174 No surface con- 
tamination can team the water. 

b. 

z6ao Bp, Hall Hon, Mary. Clergy 04 fT.) What was he 
that accused marriage . . of contamination vnth carnal con- 
cupiscence? 179a Atiecd, W. Pitt III. xliv. 195 Such a 
m(me of warfare was . . a contaminadon, a pollution of our 
national chuacter. 1844 Lever T, Burke xpe, That dread- 
ful man, whose very presence is contamination. 

2 . eoncr. That in which contamination is em- 
bodied; an impurity. 

1808 Henry Cheut. (ed. 5) Nitrous gas, however, 
is a much more common contamination [of nitrous oride]. 
CoutamiuatlTe (k^ntmmincitiv), a. [f. con- 
taminat~ ppl stem (see above) -h -ive.] Having 
a contaminating property ; causing contamination. 

x8a6 Blacktu. lifag. XIX. 131 It proves that the ^ease 
is not a contagious, but a contanunative fever. 

Coutaminator (k^ntm'mlucitai). [ad. L. con- 
tmninator, n. of action from contaminare'. see 
above.] One who contaminates. 

xSso Exantiner No. 631. 305/1 Anxiety to keep the throne 
clear of contaminatOES. 

tConta'millonSj a- Ohs. [prob. ad. med.L. 
*coniamims-tis, f. contamen infection, etc. : see 
-oua.] Infectious. 

xS99 A M. tr. GahelheneVsBk. Physicke sg6/i The odour 
therof Is verye contaminous, and verye venoumouse. JMd. 
206/2 When you are to goe into anye contaminous ayre. 
s6^ J. Taylor (Water P.) To O. Toole Wks, n. 18/2 And 
nasty beadles with their breath contaminous, With, what 
are you? and, who goes there? examine ua 
Contanorous, obs. form of Cantaiixsbous. 
[See CouTECK.] 

X736 Peggk Kenticisms (E, D. S.), Contancrous, peevish, 
perverse, prone to quanelUng. 

Contan^fO (k^ntm‘i3g«). Stack Exchange. [App. 
an arbitrary- or fortuitous formation from continue.^ 
The percentage which a buyer of stock pays to 
the seller to postpone transfer to the next or any 
future settling day ; continuation ; the opposite of 
SaoKWAitDATioif. Contango - day ; continuation- 
day, the second day before settling-day. 

1853 N, ^ Q. 17 Dec. 586/2 Contango, a technical term in 
use among the sharebrokers of Liverpool. 1854 C. Fenn 
Eng, er For. Funds log Contango is the sum paid per 
Sh^ or per Cent for carrying over such Shares for a longer 
period than they were originally bought for, which is from 
one account to another. x88a Daify News 27 July, The 
settlement was commenced on the Stock Exchange yester- 
day, and conta^oes proved light. x8{^ St. Jame/s Gas. 
35 Mar. 9/2 On Russian of 1873 stock the contango diarged 
this morning changed to a slimt backwardation. x886 sir 
N. LiIHDlby in Low Tunes LXXX. aiojt The distinction 
between loans and continuations in the books of the bank 
was very cleat.. the continuations being entered as reports, 
which, we were told, is the French equivalent to contango. 

ContcmkeronB : see Caktanxbbocs. 

ContoB, obs. form of Countess. 

Contean, obs. Sc. f. Contain. 
t Co*]Lteck, sh. Obs. Forms : 3-5 oontek, 4 
ouiitek(e, -take, eontac, 4-5 conteke, -tak, 4-6 
contake, 5 ooutaok, (contakt, 6 -tacte), 5-6 
conteoke, 6-7 conteok. [ME. contek, a. AF. 
contehi contech, cantec, of uncertain origin ; accord- 
ing to M. Paul Meyer, found only in texts written 
in England, and, from the sense, not easy to be 
referred to OF. contekier, to tou^, feel, concern, 
etc. ; see next] Strife or debate at law ; conten- 
tion, dissension, quanelling, discord. 


ciago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 117/381 Lnyte an Inyte J>at contek 
sprong. *297 R. Glouc. (1724) 470 So that contek smo:^ 
bituene hoin mani volcle. CX300 Serm Szns in JS» Ea Pa 
(1862) 20 Anoher wol after Jjan areri cuntake. e 1340 Ayenb. 
40 Maystres of gyle and ofcontak. c 1386-CHAUccR Nnt. s 
T, 114s Contek with bloody knyf, and scharp manace. 
X4. . Tnttdalds Vis. 35 He lovyd ay contakt and stryve. 
x4to Caxton Chron. Eug. xxi. 19 Contak and werre aroos 
bytwene hem two. 15x3 Douglas iv. lit. 17 Or now 

quhat nedis sagret strif and contak? 1575 Gascoigne in 
Turberv. Venerie Pref. 11 Care doth contecke sew. a 1618 
J, Davies Eclogues (1772) 109 Is some conteck 'twixt thy 
love and thee ? 

b. with a and pi. 

2340 Ayenl. 63 pe gyles and J>e contackes pet me dej>, 
c Z374 Chaucer 7 roylus v. 1479 Ther ros a contek and a 
gret enuye. iS4® Sir W. Forrest Pleas. Poesye (MS. Reg. 
17 D. iiL If. 39I, Contackes and gmdgis in peace so too 
patche. aygn Gascoigne Wks, (15B7) 120 All quarrh 
conteks, and sul craell tarres. 


O. Contumely, 

<11380 WvcuF Serm. Sel, Wks, I._49 [Thei] token pis 
kyngis servauntis and punishiden wip conteke and killi- 
den hem. 138* — Matt. xxii. 6 The other helden his 
seruauntis, and slowen hem, ponished with contek [v. r, 
dispisynges; Vulg. conhimelHs apFectes'^ ^ — Luke xx. 11 
Betinge this, and ponyschynge wth dispisingis [10 MSS. 
cuntekis, or wrongis ; Vulg. afficieides contwmelid\, 

tCoate’Ck, »• Forms: 3 oonteoki, oon- 
tecken, 3-4 contek, 4 contek. [Belongs to 
piec. In form it agrees with ONF. contekier, 
-teguier (3rd sing, contecke'), in Central F. con- 
techier, -itchier, to touch, feel (with the bands). 
Jig. to touch, concern, befit, suit, (f. con- + OF. 
tlche, iQod.F. tache)', but contact of meaning is 
wanting.] intr. To contend, stiive, quarrel, dis- 
pute. Hence Oonte-oking vbl. sb. 

e 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1. 152 Beket 1586 Hit ne hadde i-beo 
non neod )>are-fare to contecki ne to fi3te. 1x97 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 259 Hii..ne conteked namore. 0x315 Shore ham 
148 Ther nere stryf ne contekynge. c X330 Arth. ^ Merl. 
8372 And W the time mesauenture ThaFhe cuuteked with 
hmg Arthour. 1340 Ayettb. $7 Miszigge, reneye God, euele 
telle, coatacky. 

t Contecker. Obs. Forms : 4 conteckoux, 
-tekour, -teooor, •‘takkour, -takeur, 5 oon- 
tacowre, 6 oontecker. [ME. conteckour, a. AF. 
ccmtekour=i. contekier, to Contbok. (Hence app. 
contackerous, Cantaneebous.)] One who con- 
tends at law, or is at strife or discord ; a quarrel- 
some contentious person, etc. 

0x300 Beket 196 Ajen the proute conteckours that wolde 
ajenhim ojt dp. eig^o R- Brunne Chron. (1810) 328 pise 
contekouis whidere bet assigned a stede W es, & per pei 
com toridere & male a sikernes. X387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) rV. 2og lulius was i-slawe with swerdes of comoun 
contakkours [Lab gladiaiorunt capulis ', v, r. contakeurs, 
contekkers or brawlers, ed. 1527 conteckers]. 1389 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 4 Any riotour opet contekour. 01450 ABC 36 
in Q, Elis. Acad, 66 A Coward, And Contacowre, manhod 
is pe metie. 

t Conte'CtiOtt. Obs. rare'~-\ [n. of action f. 
L. contest- ppl. stem of contegSre to cover up,] 
Covering up. 

a 168a Sir T. Browne Tracis (1684) 15 Figg Leaves . . were 
aptly formed for such contection of those parts. 
Coiitem(o, obs. form of Contain. 

Contek(e, -our, etc. : see Contbok, etc. 
t Coute^^ede. Obs. rare—^. [f. Conteck -i- 
-hedt, -HEAD.] A state of contention or strife. 

013x5 Shoreham 161 And ich scbal makye contekhede 
By-tuyee thyne and wyves sede. 
t Coate'merate, v. Ohs. rare—'*-, [f. L. con- 
temrdt- ppl. stem of contemerdreXo stain, pollute, 
f. con- + temerdre to pollute.] To defile, pollute, 
1650 tr. Caussin's Ang. Peace 40 We may not contemerate 
things sacred. x6s6 Blount Glossogr, Contemerate, to 
violate. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence Conte'inerated ppl. a. 

1730-6 in Bailey. Hence in Johnson. 

t Coutemera tion.. Obs.-’>^ [n. of action : 
see prec. and -ation.] ‘ A violating, deflouring ’ 
(Coles 1692). 

Contemn (k^te'm), v. Also 6 contempne, 
6-7 contemne (/«. pple, 6 contempt), [a. OF. 
contemner, contempner (cited 1453 in Godef.), ad. 
L. contem{pyi-lre, f. con- intensive temnlre to 
slight, scorn, disdain, despise : cf. Gr. rinvea/ to 
judge. Now chiefly a literary word.] 

1 . irons. To treat ns of small value, treat or view 
with contempt ; to despise, disdaim scorn, slight. 

x 4 S«>--rS 3 o Myrr. our Ladye a xlviii, They that do con- 
teinpne_ me and forgette my chatyte they do this to me. 
*5*8 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. K31) 92 Who so contempneth 
you contempneth me. 159* Shaks. Two Gent. ii. iv, lag, 
I haue done pennance for contemning Loue. i65x Hobbes 
LevMh. I. VL 24 Those things which we neither Desire, 
Bor Hate, we are said to Contemne, i68x Dryden A is. * 
A chit. 1, 381 Not that your Fathers mildness I contemn, 
1777 Sheridan Ty^ Scari. n. i, I did not start at his 
addresses as when they came from one whom I contemned. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan , Der , tv. xxxiii, It lay in Deronda’s 
nature usually to contemn the feeble. 

*l*b. Const, with inf. To scorn or disdain to do. 
x6o9 Bible (Douay) D0wb xxi. 18 A stubhoume and fro- 
wardsoDne, that, .contemneth to be obedient. 1622 Wither 
MUtr. Philar. UB-y^'}^ Some. .who do not contemne In 
bis retyred walkes to visit him. 


2 . To treat (law, orders, etc.) with contemptuous 
disregard. 

X573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 195 His heneiites if we forget, 
or do contemne his lawe. tsyo Spenser Skeph, Cal. Nov. 
48 Let not my small demaund be so contempt. 0 1665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Metn. Col. Hutchatson (1846) 424 Mr. Cooper 
contemned niy lords’ order, and would not obey it. 176a 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) III. xlvi. 667^ This counsel is not 
to be contemned. x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. ix. 689 
They, .contemned and violated the engagement of treatie.s. 

1609 Bible (Douay) .Sr/ ^ Dr. i. 12 They contemned, 
because they had made under the table a secrete entrance 
[Vulg, confenmebant autent, quia, etc.]. 

Coutenuied (Jignte"ay6., fonnerly k^ntemned), 
ppl. a. [f. Contemn + -ed 1.] Treated with con- 
tempt ; despised. 

2552 Huloet, Contempned, coniejnptus, spreUis, x6ox 
Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 289 Write loyall Clantons of contemned 
loue. *8x4 T. Adams Devil’s Banquet 207 If a Rich man 
haue four Sonnes, the youngest or contemnedst must be the 
Priest 1690 Locice Htan, Und. iii. x. § 0 The illiterate 
and contemn’d Mechanick. 1795 Gentl. Mag. LXl. i. 519 
He said it was for contemned love. 

Hence Conte'umedly adv. 

a 16x8 Sylvester Ds/ Burtas, Pao'adoje agst. Lib., To 
live contemnedly With the vile vulgar sort. 

Contemuerf -or (k^nte’nma-t, -te’msi). Also 
6 -temnonr, -nar, -tempner. [Originally coti- 
temnour, Anglo-Fr. form equivalent to obs. F. 
contempneur (1515 in Godef., 1611 Cotgr.), f. 
cofttemner to Costemn : see -OUB, -eb,] 

1 . One who contemns ; a despiser, scorner. 

1513 Douglas jEtiets vii. xU. so Mezentius the king, that 
in his day Contempnar clepit was of the goddis ay. 1535 
Act 37 Hen, VIII, c, 25 A contemnour of the good order 
of the commonwelthe. x6ia T. Tavlor Comm. Titus ii. 12 
Contemneis of grace in this present world. ffZ7ix Ken 
Hymnothee Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 278 Haughty Contemnens 
of the good and wise. i86x W. S. Perry Hist. Ch. Eng, I. 
XV. 567 He was a great contemner of money. 

2 . One who has committed contempt of court. 

1877 Puttch 3 Feb. 37 The Contemner of the Court of 

Arches. 1^9 Law Times LXXXVIII, 115/2 The seques- 
tration was merely a process in contempt, and did not affect 
the property of the contemnor. 

t Conte’mxii'blef as. Ohs, rare. [a. F. con- 
temnible (15-1 6th c.), f. L. contemn-Sre to Con- 
temn + -ble.] Worthy of contempt ; contemptible. 

*579 Fenton Guieciard. 239 Succouns almost contemnible 
in so great daungers. Ibid. ii. (1599) 526 The seuerity of the 
one would make the other lesse contemnible. 

tConte’mnibly, adv. Obs. rare-*, [f. prec. 
■h -LY.] With contempt, contemptuously. 

170a in W. S. Perry Hist, Coll. Anter, Col. Ch, I. 73 How 
contemnibly will they look upon me for not knowing how 
to make a right judgment of men. 

Contemuizigf (k/nte-miq), vbl, sb. [f. Con- 
temn -h -iNO 1.] The action of the vb. Contemn. 

1570 Ascham Sckolem. (Arb.) 54 To be lustie in contemning 
of others. z6i2-xs Bp. Hall ConiempL, O. T. xix. i, It is 
no contemning of a foyled enemy. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones J. i. His contemnmg of them as common and vulgar. 

Conte’muing, ppl. a. [f. as prec.-i--iNa 2 ,] 
That contemns ; scornful. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 1. 3/1 And with Contemning 
Silence pass me by. 

Conte mnin gly (k^te-migli), adv. In 6 Sc. 
coiitei]a(p)naiidly'. [f, prec. + -lY 2 .] By way of 
contenrning or showing contempt ; scornfully, with 
contempt ; despitefully. 

X555 Sc. Acts Mary (iS97)_ i 3® That na person nor per- 
sones contemnandlie and wilfullie without dispensation . . 
eate flesh . . in the saidis dales and times forbidden. 1558 
Q. Kennedy CnmiiEffi/. Tract, in Misc. Wodrow Soc. (1844) 
108 Thaim quhilkis contempnandlie leanis to thair awin 
jugement. X846 Worcester, Contemningly, with contempt 
or s^ht. 

t Conte'nunneut. Ohs. rare. Also oom- 
temptement. [ad. QF. contempnement, contenne-, 
i. contemner', see -ment.] The action of con- 
temning t despite, contempt. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men rv. vii. (W. de W, 1506) 185 Vf it 
were not the sayd exces or contemnement, 1548 Gest Pr. 
Masse 13s No marveyl that y« prieste is had in great hate 
and contemptement emong hys parishioners. 

Contempcio(u)n, -cyon ; see Cohtemption. 

Conte'mpev, V. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. con- 
temper-dre to temper by mixing, f. con- with-(- 
iemperdre to temper, Cf. F. contemplrer. (i6tb c.)] 

1 . trai\y. To mingle or blend together (elements 
of different character). 

*579 Fulice Heskins' Pari. 105 Wee must know to con- 
temper the perfect manhoode and the perfecte Godhood. 
1670 Walton Life Donne 80 The melancholy and pleasant 
humor were in him so contempered, that each gave advan- 
tage to the other,_ i68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life n. 500 That 
which by it self might prove very pernicious, may by being 
contempered with others , . become exceeding beneficial. 

2 . To temper by mixture with something of 
different character ; to moderate, qualify. 

*805 Timmb Quersii, 1. iv. 18 Sulphur . . doth contemper the 
sharpness or sowerness of mercurie. 1624 Wotton Archii, 
(1672) 66 A Stove . . to contemper the Air in Winter, 
tr. Bonei's Merc. Compit, iv. 120 Acids.. contempered with 
a volatile Salt 1751 Johnson Rambler No, 150 r 3 The 
antidotes with which ^ilosophy has medicated the cup of 
life . . have at least allayed its bitterness, and contempered 
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its malignity. 1868 Bushnell Serm. Living Sitlj, 307 Our 
assemblies are all contempered by the heat of God’s living 
sacrihce for transgressors. 

3 . To adapt or adjust {to) by tempering. 

x6oo Abp. Abbot Jonali, 23s He contempereth his 
phrases to our capacitie, and speaketh to us in our own 
tongue. 1696 Whiston TA. Earth, iv. (1732) 204 He . . 
previously adjusted and contemper'd the Moral and Natural 
World to one another. 18x9 Coleridge in Lett.., Convers., 
etc. I. iv. 12 Contempered to a life of ease. 

Hence Conte'mperiiig zi6l. sb. 

1633 Prynne Histrio-M^iix r. 97 (R.) The contempering 
of some inferior virtues with more transcendent vices in our 
stage playes. 1684 tr. Bonei’s Merc, Commit, viii. 308 For 
the contempering . . of lixivial Salts. 

t Conte ‘luper ament. Obs. [ad. L. type 
*contemperament-um, f. contemperdre (see above). 
Cf. temperament^ The action of contempering or 
condition of being contempered. 

136s Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 237 Now that God hath 
vnited vnto himselfe Flesh after an vnspeakable contempera- 
ment. a 1661 Fuller Worthies in. 44 The equal contem- 
perament of Vertue and Vices, so evenly matched. 17x3 
Derham Phys. Theol. iv. viii. 165 Theie appears to be a 
Contemperament of their Motion with these Provisions, 

tConte'mperance. Obs. rare—^. [f. Con- 
TEMPBB V. + -ANOB (L. type *miteinperdntid).'\ 
Tempering by mixture, well-tempered quality. 

1605 Timme Quersii. it. vii. 132 Their uniuersal medicine . . 
by reason of perfect contemperance, adequation, and puritie, 
can contemperate, conserue, and also increase, the radical 
humour. 

t Contemperate, a. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
temperdt-tts, pa. pple. of contemperdre : see above.] 
Tempered by blending or mixture. (Orig. as^//tf.) 

1471 Ripley Comp. AMi, iv. in Ashm. (1633) 147 For now 
both moyst and diy be so contemperate. Hid., That of 
them thus contemperate may forth go A temperament not 
so thyk as the Body ys, Nother so thyn as Water. 1647 
Ward Stmp. Cobler 40 Such a contemperate way as shall 
best please him. 

t Contemperate, V. Obs, [f. L, coniemperdt- 

1 . stem of contemperdre : see above.] 

. trans. To blend together ; to make into a 
blended whole. 

1635-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 421/2 Having con- 
temperated and distiibuted the Goul of Man, by the same 
proportions and powers. 

2 , =CONTEMPER 2. 

x6o 3 [see Contemperance]. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. VI. X, 326 The mighty Nile and Niger; which doe., 
moysten, and contemperate the ayre by their exhalations. 
163a Sparke Prim. Devet, (1663) 504 Contemperating the 
gladness and sadness of each other. X7XX F, Fuller Med. 
Gymn. 22 To contemperate the Acrimo^ of the Blood. 
1766 PAR.SONS in Phil. Trans. LVl. ig6 To contempeiate 
and cool the agitated mass. 

3 . =CONTEMPEIl 3. 

1636 Sanderson Serm. (i68g) 474 For charity sake to con- 
temperate and accomodate themselves. x66o Stillingi'l. 
Iren. ii. iv. § 3 To contemperate the Government of the 
Church to that of life State. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol. ii. 
iv. 46 Contemperating our own Bodies . . so duly to that 
Distance [from the Sun]. 

Hence Conte 'mperating vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1660 Stillingfl. Iren. ii. vii. § 7 The contemperating the 
Ecclesiastical Government to the Civil. X707 Sloane 
Jamaica I. p, cxxvii, I ordered him a contemperating 
cooling diet. 

t Contempera'tiou. Obs. Also 7 -tempora- 
tion. [a. F. contempSration (15th c., Froissart), 
ad. L. contemperdtion-em proper mixture, n. of 
action f. contemperdre \ see above.] 

1 . A blending logetber or commingling of ele- 
ments of different character; blended condition. 

*Soa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) v. vii. 4x7 The 
contemperacyon of the foure elcmcntes of the whiche the 
body humayne is composed. x6xo Gwillim Heraldry 1, iii. 
(1660) 17 Mixed colours . . are raised by the contemperation 
or mixture of the two Simfiles. 1627-8 Feltiiam Resolves 

I. Ixiv. (1677) g8 The perfection of the body, in his even con- 
temperation. X678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. i. § 4. 6 A 
certain proportionate Contemperation and Commixture of 
Contingency and Necessity. 

b. emur. The product of such commingling. 

x66o Ingelo Beniiv, ii. 303 What we call by that name 
[the Soul] is only a Contemperation of Corporeal Humors. 

2 . The action of tempering, moderating, or quali- 
fying by mixture. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 51 By way of contem- 
peration of the heate. x666 Spurstowe Spir. Chym. (1668) 
221 The Contemperation of it [the Word] with humane 
mixtures. _x686 Goad Celest. Bodies nr. i. 364 Then the 
Weather will favour of the Contemperation of the contrary, 
and be Placid and Temperate, 
b. with pi. A qualifying addition or admixture. 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosta vii. 137 We deliver nothing 
unto the people hut the Right wayes of the Ixird, without 
any . .contemporations of our owne. X653 Fuller Antheo- 
logia in Cause 4- Cure ( 1867) 3^3 With a proportionable con- 
temperation of red therein. 21x676 Hale True Relig. 
(1684) 2+. 

3 . Adaptation, adjustment, accommodation. 

X634 Hammond Answ. Animadv. Ignat, vii. § 6. 202 The 

contemperation . . of the Ecclesiastick to the Civil distribu- 
tions. 1677 Howe Reconcil. God's Prescience Wks. (1834) 
12W1 With an apt contemperation to the subject, a i6to 

J. Corbet Free Actions ni. xx, (1683) 41 A certain contem- 
plation of the Divine Call and Free-wilL 

4 . Accommodation to opposite courses of action 
by blending both ; compromise, 
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1650 B. Discolltm. 43 Allowed the full benefit of all the. . 
terriversations, excusations, contemporations, pemegations 
..that I.. can devise. X677 Hale Pomp. Atticus 205 By 
these prudent Contemporations he made his Liberality safe. 
1677 — ContempL ii. 166 They divide their Affections too 
equally between God and the world, and. .indeavour such a 
Contemperation that they may hold both. 

Goute'mperat'are. Now Obs. or rare. [ad. 
L. type *contemperdiur-a, f. contemperdre (see 
above) ; cf. temperature?^ A.blending or mingling 
together in proportion or harmony; the tem- 
perament or quality so produced; harmonious 
mixture. 

XS67 Maplet Gr. Forest 27 Their smell, which to the 
learned teacheth their contemperature. 16x3 J. Stephens 
Ess. tf Char., Worthy Poet, By a sweet contemperature of 
Tune and Ditty, hee entices others to goodnesse. 1x1656 
Bf. Hall Revelat. llnrev. § 9 What an unimaginable com- 
mixture of subjects 1 what a contemperature of heaven and 
earth ! a 17x6 South Serm. (1737) IX. ix. 270 Whether 
colour be a quality emergent from the different contempera- 
tui e of the elements. 1688 S. Gilbert in A dvance (Chicago) 
2 Feb. 6s, Peculiarly fortunate in possessing the happiest 
combination and contemperature of qualities. 

Coiitempil(l, Sc. var. of Contbmplb ». Obs. 

Conte’iuplable, a. rare. [ad. L. contempld- 
bil-is, f. contempldri : see below and -ble.] That 
may be contemplated. 

1611 Florio, Contemplaldle, contemplabl^ that may be 
contemplated. 1638 Feltiiam Let. to IV. Johnson in Lu- 
soria, etc. (1670) 83 To them he was not in himself con- 
templable. a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 320 This is 
the first negative definition of spiritual — whatever having 
true being is not contemplable in the forms of time and 
space. 

f Contemplaire, w. Obs. rare [perb. for F. 
contempler infinitive, if not a misprint of con- 
template^ To contemplate. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iii. C ij b. Than shold the Juges 
studye and contemplaire moche more than they. 

II Coutempla'meu. rare [mod. L. ; regular 
deriv. of contempldri to contemplate : cf. certamen^ 
foramen, etc.] Something tliat is contemplated ; 
an object of contemplation. 

X67S Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iii. § 37. 160 To call this 
idea of Nature, 0ta/xa and ficwpiifia, a Spectacle and Con- 
tcmplamen. 1825 Coleridge in Jml.R. Soc.Lii. Ser. i. 
II. 40X Intioduce but the least of Real, .into the sciential 
contemplamen or theorem, and it ceases to be Science, a 1834 
Lit. Rem. II. 333. 

Coutemplant (kputeunplmit), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. contempidnt-em, pr. pple. of contempldri to 
contemplate. Cf. F. contemplant. See -xInt,] 

A. adj. That contemplates; engaged in con- 
lemplaiion. 

X7g4 Coleridge Relig. Musings Poet, Wks. xB^/ T. xoB 
Contemplant Spiiits. xw Lamb Sabbath Bells in Poems 
231 The contemplant, solitary man. 

+ B. sb. One who contemplates ; a being having 
or exercising the faculty of contemplation. Obs. 

x6a4 Fisher in F. White Repl. Fisher 230 Spiritual! men, 
and perfect Conlemplants. 

Conte'mplar, a. nonce-vid. [f. Con- -k L. 
templ-um temple, templdr-is of a temple.] In- 
habiting the same temple. 

X865 Lady Duff Gordon in Macm. Mag. Mar. 362 An- 
other of my contemplar gods 1 sacrilegiously killed last 
night — a whip snake. 

Contemplate (kp-ntempleit, k^ntcmpl^it), v. 
[f. L. contempldt- ppl. stem of contempldre^ -dri : 
see CONXEMFLE. 

In a few rare cases fShaks., Hudibras) stressed contem- 
plate in i6-i7th c. ; also by Kenrick 1773, Webster 1828, 
among writers on pronunciation. Byron, Shelley, and 
Tennyson have both mode.s, but the orthoepists generally 
have conte’mplate down to third quarter of iptli c.; since that 
time co'nleiiiplate has more and more prevailed, and conte'm- 
plate begins to have a flavour of ag& This is the common 
tendency with all verbs in -ate. Of these, the antepenult 
stress is historical in all woids in which the penult re- 
presents a short Latin syllable, as accelerate,^ animate, 
fa'seinate, mn'chinate, mi’litate, or one prosodically short 
or long, as in ce’lebrate, co'usecrate, emigrate', regularly 
also when the penult has a vowel long in Latin, as a'lienate, 
a'spiraie, eonca'lenate, de-nudate, ela'borate, indurate, 
personate, ru'inate (li. altetw, aspire, etc.). But where 
the penult has two or three consonants giving positional 
length, the stress has historically been on^ the penult, and 
its shift to the antepenult is recent or still in progress, as in 
acervate, adumbrate, alternate, compensate, concentrate, 
condensate, confiscafe, cotiquassaie, constellate, demon- 
strate, decussate, desiccate, enervate, exacerbate,^ excul- 
pate, illustrate, incttlcate, objurgate, etc., all familiar with 
penult stress to middle-aged men. The influence of the 
noun of action in -atiott is a factor in the change ; thus the 
analogy of co'.nsecra'itm, co'nsecrate, etc., suggests de'— 
moHstra'tioH, ddmonsirate. But there being no remon- 
stration in use, semo'nstrale, supported hy resuo'nstrance, 
keeps the earlier stress.] 

1 . Irans. To look at with continued attention, 
gaze upon, view, observe; = Behold 7 a. (Now 
usually with mixture of sense 2 : To observe or 
look at thoughtfully.) 

x6o3 Bacon Adv. Leartt. r. vL § $ The day wherein God 
did rest and contemplate his own works. X671 Milton 
P. R. I. 380 To love, at least contemplate and admire What 
I see excellent in good, or fair, xsoo Dryden Fables, 
Pythag. Philos. 330 On the verge of death he stands Con- 
templating his former feet and bands. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Vanderput 4- d*. i. 9 Contemplating her from head to foot. 


i86e Hawthorne Tranf. i, The beautiful statue which 
they were contemplating. X867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. v. 
1^ Whence Moses contemplated the Promised Land. 

2 . To view mentally ; to consider attentively, 
meditate upon, ponder, study. 

*S 94 T. B. La Prirttaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 13 As for the soule 
. .so farre forth as she is able to contemplate herselfe, X626 
Bacon Sylva § 103 The cause.. would be better contem- 
plated. 1703 Tate Her Majesty s Piet, xiii, O Pow’r, Con- 
template here thy own Display 1 X793 Siiie.Kvo}i Edystone 
L, § gs In contemplating the use and benefit of such a 
structure as this 28x4 Byron Lara t. x, Such scene his 
soul no more could contemplate, 1830 Tennyson In Mem, 
cxviii, Con template _ all this work of Time. x8M Morlev 
Ht.^ Martineau Crit. Misc. III. 202 Her manner of life 
during these years is pleasant to contemplate. 

3 . To consider in a certain aspect ; to look upon, 
regard. 

17M S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. iii. i. i4g [It] must 
not be contemplated as a barbarisation of the country. 1821 
J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Syst. ni. 84 Is it not neces- 
sary to contemplate it in all its aspects 7 1844 Wil- 

son Brit. India 1 . 373 The Court could not contemplate the 
bill with satisfaction. 

4 . To have in view, look for, expect, take into 
account as a contingency to be provided for. 

2792 A. Hamilton Let. to G. Washington xg Nov. Wks. 
185X IV. 329 The decree .. contemplated a negociation be- 
tween the executive power in France and our minister 
there, 1807 J. Marshall Cotist. Opin. (1839) 44 Their 
opinions, however, contemplate the actual emplcwment of 
force. X841 Myers Cath. Th. tv. xxvii, 308 Never did 
Judaism contemplate the entire consecration of every in- 
dividual soul to God. 1883 Sir H. Cotton in Law Times 
Rep. LII, 291 So far as we can judge from his will, he did 
not contemplate the event which has happened. 

b. To have in view as a puqaose ; to intend, 
purpose. 

x8i6 J. C. PIoBHOUSE Subst. of Lett. 1 . 7 A single evidence 
that her usurper had ever contemplated to make her beau- 
tiful or great. 2839 S. R. Maitland Eight Ess. (1852) 176 
nor does it appear that he held any heresy, or contemplated 
any schism. 1836 Frouob Hist. Eng. (X858) I. iv. 289 No 
further . . measures were immediately contemplated against 
the clergy, 2838 Dickens Lett. (18S0) II. 81 , 1 nope she does 
not contemplate coming to the morning reading. 

c. To regard, respect, have reference to. 

187s E. White Life in Christ iii. xvii. (1878) 206 A divine 
regenerative process ..which contemplates the whole hu- 
manity, body as well as soul. 

6. tntr. To he occupied in contemplation ; to 
meditate, muse. 

2392 Davies Inimort. Soul xxvii. ii, Will ever acts, and 
wit contemplates still. 1393 Shaks. 3 lien. VI, 11. v. 33 So 
many Houres, must 1 Contemplate ; So many Houres, must 
I Spoit my selfe. 17x2 Steele Sjeet. No. 526 r 2 'To con- 
template in the fresh Air. 26x4 Somiiet Roderick xxt. 419 
Julian was silent then, and sate contemplating. 
t6. Contemplate on, upon : a. to look at atten- 
tively, gaze thoughtfully upon ; = sense I, Obs, 
1620 Shelton Qui.v. III. xxix. 202 First he contemplated 
on the Amenity of those Banks, the Clearness of the Water. 
1669 Sturmy MarineVs Mag, u, 45 They that contemplate 
on the Starry Sky. 

t b. To meditate upon ; = sense a. (Also 
with over). Obs. 

x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] Ivstme A. irb, By contemplating on 
the vei tue of good men. 1633 Austin Medit. 194 But ret-md 
in the Wildernesse, .to contemplate on the presence of God. 
a 1650 Feaciiam (J,), Sapor had an heaven of glass, which he 
tiod upon, contemplating over the same. 1076 Hale Con- 
tempi. I. 440 Contemplating upon thy Goodness and Ex- 
cellency. 17x7 Bullock Worn, a Riddle iv. 45, I cou'd 
contemplate on these lines to perpetuity. 2830 D’Israeli 
Ckas. /, III. i. 8 Too deeply occupied by their own projects 
to contemplate on those of others. 

Hence Contemplated ppl. a.. Contemplating 
vbl, sb, and ppl. a . ; Contemplatinffly ado., in a 
contemplating manner, contemplatively, 
x6^o Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 188 A mere contem- 
plating man. X75X Mrs. Haywood Betsy Tho. III. 29 She 
was in this contemplating mood, when, etc. x8x8 K^ts 
Endymion 1. 355 Who thus were ripe for high contemplating. 
a xSxa Shelley Assassins iv. Ess. k Lett. (Camelot ed.) 178 
The stranger gazed upon it.. thoughtfully and contemplat- 
ingly. XW3 Geo. Eliot Romola ii. ii, Apart from any 
contemplated gain to himself. 

Contemplation (kpntempUi'jhn). Also 3-6 
-cion, -ciomi, etc. [a. OF. contemplation, -cion, 
-dun (1 2th c. in Littr^), ad. L, contempldtion-em, 
n. of action from contenipldre to Contemplate.] 

1 . The action of beholding, or looking at with 
attention and thought. 

1480 Robt. Devyll 32 Hys mother gave hym to the feende 
of hell In the houre of hys fyrst contemplacyon. 2577 tr- 
BvllingeVs Decades (1392) 48 The contemplation or behold- 
ing of the Serpent lilt up. X664 Power Exp. Philos. 1, 4 
Anstomachus , . in his fifW years contemplation of_ those 
Laborious Insects. 2838 Holland Tiicomb's Lett. ix. 83, 
1 account a pure, beautiful, intelligent, and wellbred woman, 
the most attractive object of vision and contemplation In 
the world. 

2 . The action of contemplating or mentally view- 
ing ; the action of thinking about a thing con- 
tinuously; attentive consideration, study. Const, 
^(also '\uponS. 

c 2340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 9 Thay may noghte flye 
to lufe and contemplacyone of God, 2520 Chron. of Eng, 
It. 13/x A contemplacyon of spyrytuall thynges. x6oo Shaks. 
A. y. L. IV. L iB The sundne contemplation of my trauells. 
x66o Barrow Euclid Pref., The noble Contemplation of the 
five Regular Bodies. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 208 P 14 
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CONTEMPORANE. 


COITTBMPLATIST, 

'llie Mind of the reader i<! carried anaV from the contempla- 
tion of hi» own Planner'.. 1875 Jowftt Plato (ed. a) 1. 231 
He seemed to be lost in the contemplation of something 
great- . , 

b. Without reference to a particular object : 
Continued thinking, meditation, musing. 

1377 LANCt. P. PI. B. XX. aya Leme logyk and lawe and 
elce contemplacloun. *$88 Sbaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 321 When 
would you . • In leaden contemplation haue found out Such 
fiery Numbers t 1S97 Hooker Eccl. PoL v. Ixviii. § 6 A 
matter partly of contemplation partly of action. 1653 
Walton An&Url. 17 The very sitting by the Rivers side. . 
w ill invite the Angler to Contenmlation. 1836 Emerson Eng'. 
Traits. Ability Wks. (Bohn) 11. 33 They (the English] are 
impatient of genius, or of minds addicted to contemplation. 
i860 Tyndall tr/nc. 1. ai. 7a In a state of deep contemplation 
beside a crevasse. 

e. with a and pi. j sometimes, a meditation ex- 
pressed in writing. 

1306 {fitle) Rycbard Rolle. .in his Contemplacyons of the 
Hrede and Lone of God. 1613 Crookb Body of Man yj 
Then men first began to fall from those abstruse and tran- 
scendent contemplations. 1633 Walton A ngler 17 Offer- 
ing to thee a short contemplation, first of Rivets, and then 
of Fish. Ibid. 10 Out of that holy Poet Mr. George Her- 
bert his Divine (J^ontemplation on Gods providence. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 90 r 3 [This] threw me into a deep 
Contemplation. 1 began to reflect, etc. 1866 {fitle) Con- 
templatmns on the Redeemer's Grace and Glory. 

3 sftc. Religious musing, devout meditation. 
(The earliest sense ; very common down to 17 th c.) 

a xaa5 Aner. R. 142 Mid contemplaciun, het is, mid heih 
& mid holi bonen hi nihte touward heouene. a, 1340 
Hamfole Psalter xviL 13 Lifted fra ]« erth in til contem- 
placioun. c 1386 Chaucer Somfn. T, 183 Ell . . In mount 
Oreb, er he had any speche, With highe wd . . He fiptid, 
and was in contemplacioun. ^1 Caxton Myrr. ii. xiv. 98 
There he was alle the nyght in contemplaclon and prayer. 
x3gA Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. vii. 94 When holy and deuout 
Rwgious men Are at their Beades. .So sweet is aealous 
Contemriation. 17x7 Laov M. W. Montague Lett. II. 
xlvi. 37 They never ^'se their eyes, and .seem devoted to 
Contemplation. 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 63 
In days like these [a.d. 260] . . the inducements to a life of 
contemplation are more than ever strong, 
b. personified, 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 46 An aged holy man . .His name 
was hevenly Contemplation. 1633 Milton Penseroso 54 
Him that yon soars on mlden wing. .The Cherub Contem- 
plation. 1731 Gray Ode on Sjiring iv. Contemplation’s 
sober eye. a 1806 K. Write Addr. Cmian^l. 51 Oh Con- 
templation 1 1 do love To Indulge thy solemn musings. 

A ellipt. Matter for contemplation; something 
to be contemplated or meditated upon. 

1725 STRyPE.i4M< Ref. Pref., [How] these blessed things 
. . were brought to pass, is another contemplation. X73g 
Johnson Rasselas xliv, Everything must supply you with 
contemplation. x8^ H. Coleridge North, frorikies In- 
trod. Ess. (1852) 20 The motion of the heavens Is a sublime 
contemplation. 

6 , The action of regarding or having respect to 
(a request, etc.) ; regard, consideration. Ois. 

1450 Margt. of Anjou in Four C. Eng, Lett, 8 By con- 
templadon of this cure praier. 1466 £sw. IV in Poston 
Lett, II, 282 We desire and pray yow that for our sake and 
contemplation ye will be friendly, .unto him. 1336 in Strype 
Eccl, Mem, 1. 1. App. IxxviL 185 Yee shal pray that Christ 
. .at the contemplation of our prayers, may take them to 
the fruition of his glory. 

fb. Request, petition. Ods, 

c 1460 F ORTESCUE A hs, ^ Lim, Mou. xvii, Wich is hyghnes 
hath yeuen them at he contemplaclon off her maisters, and 
ffor no reward off any seruice hat thu haue done. X4i6x- 
83 Liber Niger Edw.IV in Ord. Roy, Howseh. 19 By his 
lettres of contenmlatlon to gette such benyfece. 1533-4 
25 Hm, VTIf, c. 12 Ac the humble suite and contem- 
placion of his. .well beloued wife. 1336 Petition in Strype 
Eccl, Mem, I. xxxv. 236 If at your contemplation we can- 
not obtain grace of the said pension. 

6 . The action of taking into account, thinking 
of, or regarding; consideration, r^id; view. 

1673 S. C.Ari of Compiaisoutce 73 Let fear of Calumny, 
move you to a little Complaisance to these, as the contem- 
plation of interest to others. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 
120 Life . , begins^ in contemplation of law as soon as au 
infwt is able to stjr in the mother's womb. 1789 Benthah 
Pritic.Legisl. xvii. § 6 Any given punishment so as it does 
hut come into contemplation. 18x9 J. Marshall Const. 
Of in, (1839) 197 A cotporation is an artificial being . .existing 
only in contempladon of law. 

7. Prospect, expectation ; purpose, intention, Jn 
contemplation-', in view (as a contingency looked 
for, or as an end aimed id). Cf. Conxempiatb 4 . 

x6to Hammond On Ps. Ixxii. 347 The Seventy Second 
Psalm was composed in contemplation of Solomon's suc- 
ceemng David xyyy Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 13 Aug., 
I dined yesterday wth the Corporation, and talked against 
a workhouse which they have in contemjlaiidn—thw’s the 
word now. 1813 Sir R, Wilson Pria. Diary II. 202 Daily 
informed of passing events, projects in contemplation, etc. 
x868 F. Hall Benares 15 They were never executed in 
contemplation of circumspect perusal, 

Conte'Uiplatist. Obsolete, [f. L. contem- 
pldt- (see Contemplate) + -xst.] A person devoted 
to contemplation or meditation ; a contemplator. 

16^ WooDHEAD St, Teresa i. Pref. (i^i) 35 She exhorts 
the highest Contemplatists. ijtfa J, Cunningham 
Contemplatist ; a Night Piece. 1820 I. Taylor 
tM/Sa viil, 202 To reconcile the contemplatist to the want of 
those enjoyments which are to be obtained only by toil. 
1836 Prasef^ s XIII. 697 The one individual self* 

contempiUtist. 2856 R. A. Vaughan MysHes (i860) I. vt- 
yi. 223 contemplatist regards the kingdom of heaven as 
internal, and sees la the history of souls a continual day of 
judgment. 


Contemplative (kpnte-mplativ), «. (j^.) [a. 
OR. contemplaUft ~7ve ( 12 th c. in Littre), ad. L. 
conUmplatlv-Tis, f. ppl. stem of contempldre to 
Contemplate : see -ivb.] 

A. adj. (adv.) 

1. Given to or having the habit of contempla- 
tion ; meditative, reflective, thoughtful. 

X340 Ayenb. 243 he yefjie of wysdom..J>et }>e holy gost 
yefbto he contemplatiue herte. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 21 
The which kyng deuoute & contemplatyf wythoute cure. 
150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) 1. vii 30 These 
deuoute and contemplatyf spyiytes. x6oi Shaks, Twel. N. 
11. V. 23 This Letter wil make a contemplatiue Ideot of him. 
i6as Bacon Ess. Atheism (Arb.) 337 The Contemplatiue 
Atheist is tare . . And yet they seeme to be more then they 
are. X794 Sullivan View Nat. II, How far beyond itself 
doth it plunge the contemplative mind ! 1836 Masson Ess. , 
JFordsw 37S It is this tendency to relapse into a few 
favourite, and, as it were, constitutional trams of thought, 
that makes the contemplative character. 

+ b. Speculative, theorizing. Obs. 

1637 Austen Flint Trees i. 6 Some who have taught this 
art . have been in it only contemplative men, having little or 
no experience in it. t66i Boyle SfringofA ir Pref. (1682) 
3 Except by some able mathematicians and very few other 
contemplative men. 

2. Characterized by, of the nature of, or tending 
to contemplation. 

c 2430 Lydc. Veuus-hlnss in Lay Folks Mass.bk, 39s In 
my contemplatyff medytacions. 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. a 
A werk wel coDtempIatyFfor to hue wel. 1388 Shaks 
L. L. L. I. i. 14 Our Court shall be a little Achademe, Still 
and contemplatiue in llmng Art. 1667 Denham Death of 
Cowley 75 Fix'd and contemplative their looks. Still turning 
over Nature's books. 1787 Ann Hilimtch Rosa de Montm. 
II. X4 ‘To enjoy the delightfully contemplative prospect. 
a X843 Southey Doctor exxvi. (1862) 317 The same sober, 
contemplative, deep feeling of the realities of religion, 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton x\y, 330 Smoking a contemplative 
cigar under the clear starlight. 

3. Opposed to active, esp. in contemplative life, 
in the Middle Ages, a life given np to religions 
contemplation and prayer, esp, that of the religions 
recluse ; so contemplative man, etc. In later use 
not conflned to leligions meditation. 

The theological use appears to come directly from St. 
Augustine DeCzvtV.Defviii §4; the contrast of acf/viAi and 
contemflaivmis is also in Seneca, and corresponds to 
Aristotelian contrast of irpaxnxor and OeuprjTtKds which 
came down thiough Philo and the Greek Fathers. 

£1340 Hamfole Prose Tr. aa Thou shalt medle the werkis 
of actife liffe with goostely werkis of live comtemplatyfe. 
c X380 WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks 1. 383 It is seid comunli, i>at 
jies two wymmen hen two lyves, actif and contenmlatif ; be 
first is Martha, and jie tober Marie. 1388 — Ps. Prol., The 
lif of actif men, the spirituel beholding of contemplatif men. 
CX430 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 2177 pis lyf 
contemplatyue ban Cuthbert in a pryue place began. Ibid. 
3404 In Fame contemplatyue, ]>e werld fra. x^i Sidney 
AM. Poetrie (Arb ) 41 The Philosophers . . wrangling, 
whether Vertue bee the chiefe, or the onely good ; whether 
the contemplatiue, or the actiue life doe excdl. 1670 Clar- 
endon Ess, Tracts (lyzy) 187 Sixtus Quintus . . betook him- 
self to a contemplative life, that is, to the contemplation 
how he might come to be pope. 1813 D’Israeli Cur, Lit. 
(1838) III. X12 The active life of Rawleigh is not more re- 
markable than his contemplative one. 1885 Catholic Diet, 
S.V , Protestants, .accuse contemplative orders of idleness, 
b. Theoretical, as opposed to prcKtical. Obs, 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 100 We shall therefore, after our 
manner, joyn the Contemplative and Active Part together. 
1669 Gale Cri. Gentiles l 1. i. 6 A1 Arts and Sciences 
(whether active or contemplative'. 

4. Coniewplaiivs cf". contemplating : f a. medi- 
tating on ; b. looking or gazing at ; c. having in 
view, reckoning upon. 

14. « Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 151 Contemplatif of 
gostlynesse. x86s Dickens Mut, Fr. i. vi. They became 
contemplative of the mud. 1876 Miss Braddon f. Hag- 
gards Dent, I, I The fisherman, contemplative of that 
awful horizon. 1884 Law Times 14 June 1x3/1 The words 
. .are plainly contemplative of a contingency, .at an un- 
known and future period. 

+ S. Used Contemplatively. Obs. 

xfixa Bradshaw St, IVerbiirge ii 1453 A monke there 
dwellyng conternplatyue. *581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. 
(1887) 203 Religion being vsed raostwhat contemplative, and 
in nature of opinion. 

B. sb. 

1, A person devoted to religious meditation ; one 
who leads the ‘ contemp^tive life 
a X340 Hamfole Psalter PrtA. 4 ])e lyf of actyf men, }?* 
meditacioun of cqntemplatifs. rx38o Wyclif Serm Sel. 
Wks. I 289 pis chirche shulde be maad of actyves and con- 
templatyves. 1603 Bacon Adv, Learn, ii. xx, g 8 Henoch 
. who was the first contemplative and walked with God. 
*799 J- Scott Bahar-Daniish Pref. 20 The sacred collar of 
the humble contemplative. 1864 Sat. Rev. 21 May, 'The 
lonely contemplative, haunting bis solitudes. 

b. (See quot.) 

1638 Phillips, Contemflatives, certain Fryers of St. Maty 
Magdalens Order, who wear black upper garments, and 
wmte underneath [so in Cotgr. x6xt]. 1730-6 in Bailey 
( folio); and in mod. Diets, 

+ 2. One who contemplates or considers anything. 
Obs, rare. 

Hiyix Ken Hymnarimn Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 120 Silk- 
woims and Spiders, and a thousand kinds. .Work wonders 
by Contemplatives admir’d. 

1 3. Short for contemplative life. Obs. 

14. . Piirif.Mane in Tundalds Vis (1843) 135 The turtull 
by contemplatyffe For synne soroweth with waymentyng. 


'I 4. pi. Matters relating to contemplation. Obs. 
z6og Tourneur Fun. Poem Sir F. Vere Wks. 1878 1. 173 
All his industries (As well in actives as contemplatives). 

Contemplatively (kjJnte-mplativli), [f. 
prec. adj. + -lt 2 .] 

1. In a contemplative manner, in contemplation. 
s4gx Caxton Vitas Patr. n, (1495) 217 b/2 The abbot 
Lucius beynge within a grete pytte and depe ; wheie he 
helde him sefie contemplatyuely. 1392 Warner A lb. Eng. 
VII. xxxvii, (1612) 180 And so contemplatiuely heere I with 
contentment stay, i860 W. Collins Worn. White 1 . 32 [He] 
nodded contemplatively at the boiled chicken, and said, 
‘Yes, dear'. 

f2. Theoretically, as opposed to practically. Obs. 
1532 Huloet, Contemplatyuelye, theories, a 1631 Donne 
in Select. (1840) 34 And he loues himself, .contemplatiuely, 
by knowing as he is known, and practically, by louing, as 
he is loued. 1636 tr. Comeniud GateLat. Uni. § 316 Which 
perceiv contemplatively and practically. 

Contemplativeuess (kpnte mplativnes). [f. 
as prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being contem- 
plative; meditativeness. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), ContemMaiiveness, addictedness to 
contemplation. 1825 Sir S. E. Brydges Recoil. For. Trav. 
1. 242 A grave and rich contemplativeness. E836 Masson 
Ess., Wordsw. 375 Contemplativeness . . does not so much 
imply the power of attaining or producing thought, as the 
power of brooding sentimentally over thought already at- 
tained. a 1853 Robertson Lect. ii. 172 The contemplative- 
ness of Hamlet, which lets the moment of action pass. 

Contemplator (kp'nlempleitsi). [a. L. con- 
iempldtor, agent-n. from contempldre. Cf. F. con- 
templatetir (isthc. in Littre).] One who contem- 
plates. 

1. A beholder, a thoughtful observer. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 33 Severe contemplators 
observing these lasting rehques. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 
352 A contemplator of nature. 

2. One who meditates upon, considers, or studies 
anything. Const. ^ (also f<?«). 

161X Cotgr., Contemplateur, a contemplator, great thinker, 
serious beholder of matters, a x66o Hammond Serm. xii. 
Wks. 1684 IV. 642 A contemplator of truth. 1793 Bfddoes 
Math, Evid. X2X This contemplator of beings universal. 
X869J.H. Lupton Colet's Dionysius X17 A contemplator of 
heavenly things. 

b. Without reference to a particular object ; 
One given to or engaged in contemplation. 

1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass Ep. Ded. (1664) 3 Demo- 
critus . , put out his own eyes, to become a continual 
Contemplator. 1683 E. Hooker Pref Epist. Pordc^'s 
Mystic Dio. 67 Subtilities of unconceivably profound (Jon- 
templators. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1863) IX. xiv. iii. xo6 
The mysticism of Hugo de St. Victor withdrew the Con- 
templator altogether from the outward to the inner world. 

fS. A speculator, a theorist. (Cf. Contem- 
plative I b.) Obs. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia ii. 39 There were many . . 
meerely proiecting, verball, and idle contemplators 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. xi. 332 The Platonick con- 
templators. 

t Conte’mplatory, a. Obs, rare—\ [ad. late 
L. contempldtdri~us, f. contemplator'. see -OBT.] 
Of or pertaining to contemplation, contemplative. 

1609 Armin Hal Taylor D iij b, In this contemplatorie 
prate They past away the night. 

t CozL'templa'triz. Obs. rare-"^. [a. L. fern, 
of contemplator.'] A female contemplator. 

1653-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 163/2 Plato calls 
Geometry the Contemplatrix of Planes. 

t Conte'mplatnre. Obs. [f. L. contempldt- 
ppl. stem + -UBB, on L. type *contempldtiira.] Con- 
templation. 

x3to Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 270 [It] may delight the con- 
ceiptes of the head, but it will destroye the contemplature 
of the heart. « xMa Greene Orpharion (1399) 16 Acestes 
fell into a drowsiekind of contemplature. 

t Conte'mple, v. Obs. Also 6 Sc. contempil. 
[a. F. contev^le-r, ad. L. contempldre, orig. de- 
ponent confempldrt, to survey, observe, behold, 
consider, contemplate, f. con- -(- templum * an open 
place for observation, marked out by the augur 
with his staff * (see Temple).] trans. To Contem- 
plate ; to observe, consider, meditate upon. 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) iv. xxix. 341 
Contemple, and esmaruayll the grete and incomprenahle 
dyfference. c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr, ift Palsgr. 807 The 
causes .. contempled and consydered. 1349 Compl. Scot. 
vii. 70 Sche began to contempil the vidthnd barren feildis. 
1605 Sylvester II, ii. iv, (1641) 133/1 So lavished, 

I may at rest contemple The Starry Arches of thy stately 
Temple. 

Hence f Conte'mpling (in Sc. -ene) vbl. sb. 

*849 Compl. Scot. vi. 46 The lang studie and contemplene 
of the sternis. 

Contempae, obs. f. Contemn. 

‘t; Gonte'mporal, a. Obs. [ad. L. contempo- 
rdl-is (Tertnllian) contemporary, f. con- together -i- 
tempus, temper- time, temporalis belonging to 
time: cf. OF. contemporeli] =Contempobaey. 

1637 Wotton in Reliq, Wotton. (1672) 104 He was con- 
temporal with three Popes. 1681 Bubthogge An Argu- 
■^nt (1684) 43 The Argument would hold as well against 
Successive as Contemporal Poligamy. 1730-6 in Bailey 
(folio). 

t Coute'mporaue, -an, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. 
L. contempordne-us contemporary (see below) ; cf. 
F. contemporain (i 6 th c,, Montaigne), 
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CONTEMPT. 


In i8th c sometime!, eironeuusly made Lotemporan, after 
cotemporary : see Contemporary.] 

A. adj. = CONTEUPOKANfiOUS. 

c:i4aS Wyntoun Cron, iii. iii. 162 Gad }»at tyme and Natan 
Prophetis ware contemporan Tyll Dawie Kyng of Israel. 
Ihid. V. ix. 460 And sex Emperouris Jjan To J7ai Fapis con- 
temporane. 157* Hanmtr Chron. IreL (1633) 76 marg , 
Learned men of Irish birth, contemporane with Fursoeus. 

B. sb. A contemporaiy. 

« X734 North Ara/w. 1. iii. §92 (1740)187 [In] Hopes, that 
whenximes will bear it, some of the Cotemporans, faithful 
Historians, .will suffer their Labours to come forth. 

t Contempora'nean, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. 
contem^orane-us contemporary (see below) + -an.] 

A. adj. = Contemporaneous, Contemporary. 

1360 Rolland Crt. Venus ii. 754 Howbeit thay be con- 
temporaneane. 1651 Fuller Abel Rediv., Zuinglius 86 
Those who were his contemporanean School-fellowes. 

B. sb. A contemporaiy. 

1651 "SMUxSi. Abel Rediv., Bucer\S9 The fame of Bucer 
and hard fortune of his painfull contemporaneans came 
into England. 

Contempovaueity (k^nte:mporanf‘iti). Also 
erron. cot-, [f. next + -ity. Cf. mod.F. contem- 
poranHU^ = Contemporaneousness. 

177a Hurd Senn. Wks i8n V. 281 note^ Inserted . . to 

show the contemporaneity of the two last and principal 

parts. xBia W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXKIII. 239, I 
have seen words, dictated by the master, written with mili- 
tary cotemporaneity on the 400 slates, 187a Alford Gen. 
^ Exod. 289 Its contemporaneity with the events. 

Contemporaneous (kpnte mpor^i-ntas), a. 
Also erron. cot-, [f. L. contempordne-us contem- 
porary (f. con- together -i- temptis, tempor- time ; 
cf. late L. temporanem timely) -H -ous.] 

1. Belonging to the same time or period ; existing 
or occurring at the same time. Const, ivith. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Contemporaneous, Con/euiporary, 
Coutemporal, that is in one and the same time or age. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Contemporaneotts, living both at the 
same time, or in the same age. [Not in Johnson 1755.] 
1758 I. Lyons Flttaions Fief. 6, I.. consider the Ratio of 
the Fluxions as the same as that of the contempoianeous 
Increments. 1843 J. H. Newman Miracles 139 Strictly 
contemporaneous testimony. 1853 Baofn Fowell Ess. lai 
Instances where the phenomena aie cotempoianeous. x86x 
Goschen For. Exc/i. 114 The high rate of interest, which 
is generally contemporaneous with a diain of specie. 

D. Coveiing the same space of time. 

1837 H. Refd Led. Eng, Poets iii 82 The history of Eng- 
lish poetry is contemporaneous with that of the language, 

2. Originated at the same time or during the 
same historical or geological peiiod ; of the same 
age. 

1833 Lyell Prvu. Geol. Ill, p xiii. Volcanic rocks con- 
temporaneous with the sedimentary stiata of three of the 
above periods. 1863 — Antiq. Man 13 Tumuli of the stone 
period believed to be contemporaneous with the mounds. 
X874 Parker Goilu Archit, 1 iii, 80 Plain gioined vaults 
without ribs, contemporaneous with the bariel vaults. 

Gontempora'neously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly^.] 
At or duiing the same time. 

x8i6 G. S Faber Orlg, Pagan Idol, III. 548 Their power 
was broken in the Red Sea contemporan eou'ily with the 
exodus of Israel. 187a W. S. Symonds Rec. Rods viii. 270 
A contemporaneously bedded trap. 

Coutempora'neousness. Alsoerron. cot-, 
[f. as prec. -1- -ness.] The state or fact of being 
contemporaneous. 

1808 Southey Lett, (1856) III, ]:<» Cousinship implies 
contemporaneousness. 18&1 PubCY Ji/in, Proph. 594 It is 
not any objection to the conteinporaneousnesb of Malaclii 
and Nehemiah, that, etc. 

t Coute'inporaxi.t, a. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L. 
*contemporant-em, pr. pple. of contenipordre : see 
Contemporate.] Contemporary. 

1673 R. Vaughan Coinage 21 In France . . King John, who 
was contemporant with Edward the Thiid. 

+ Conte'mporany, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. contempordne-us ; see Contemporane,] = Con- 
temporary. 

*43*'So tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 303 The contemporanyes of 
whom [Seynte Fatiikke]. X7ZX in Bailey as adj. 
Coute'mpovariness. rare. [f. next 4 - -nebs.] 
The state or fact of being contemporary. 

_x64a Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 23 The . . legular succes- 
sion and conlemporarinesse of Princes. 

Coutemporary (k^nle-mpoiari), a. and sb. 
Also /3. 7 -g co-temporary, cotemporary. [ad. 
L. type *contempordri-us, f. con- together + tempus, 
tempor- time, tempordrius of or belonging to lime ; 
the actual formations in L. were conteuipordlis and 
contempordneus (see above). 

Contemporaiy \% the original form, and that aj^proved by 
Latin analogies; cf. the preceding and following words. 
But the variant co-temporary was used by some in the 
ryth c., and though characterized by Bentley as ' a down- 
right barbarism’, it became so prevalent after ^1725, as 
almost to expel conteiuporary from use. Towards the end of 
the 18th c,, the latter rapidly recovered its ground, and coiem- 
porary is now used by comparatively few. It has been de- 
fended on the ground that it is a puiely Engliih formation, 
like co-divine, co-ghrious (see Co- 2) ; but this is a mere 
fancy generated by mechanically dividing the word, without 
regard either to its histo^ or to its meaning. Historically, 
contemporary is a substitute for coniemporal and contem- 
porane (either of which might well have been retained in- 
stead); in signification, co-temporary would analogically 
tnean ‘ unitedly, conjointly, or equally temporary', whereas 


contemporary has no affinity with the English sense of 
‘ temporary ’, and no connexion with that woid except that 
both are derivatives of L. tempus and its adj. tempordrius} 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to the same time, age, or period ; 
living, existing, or occurring together in time. 

1633 Fuller CA. Hist. ii. ii. § 80 After King Oswald his 
Death, four Christian contemporary Kings flourished in 
England. 171 x Addison Sped. No. 101 f 4 The Passions 
ana Prejudices of a contemporary Author. i8a8 D'IsRAii.Li 
Chas. I, I. Fref. 7 Immense archives of contemporary docu- 
ments. X844 Ruskin Mod. Paint, (ed. 2) I. Pief, 14 He . , 
who would maintain the cause of contemporary excellence 
against that of elder time. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 
416 There are allusions in plenty to contemporary events. 

b. Const, with, 

1631 Weeveh Anc. Fun. Mon. 226 An Author contempo- 
rarie with this Archbishop. X643 Howell For. Trav. (Arb ) 
23 Commines, who was contemporary with Machiavil. 
1790 Falev Horae Paul. Rom. iL 16 Either contemporary 
with that or prior to it. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1B89) I, i 
Writers contemporary with the events they write of. 

t c. Const, to, unto. Obs. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Ads ^ Mott. (1642] 179 Cumeea was 
contemporary to the wane of Troy. S046 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. V. xii. 251 Galen who was contemporary unto 
Plutarch. X728 Newton ChronoL Amended 39 Clisthenes, 
Alcmseon and Eurolicus . . were contemporary to Phidon. 
1730 Warburton Jtdian i. iii. He was not only contempo- 
rary to the fact, but, etc. 

0. cotemporary. 

166a Stillimgfl. Oriq. Sacr. 1 v. J 8 Sesac King of /Egypt, 
co-temporary with Rhehoboam. 1698 Boyle Bentley's 
Dissert, Exam, 167 Allowing then that Solon and Thespis 
were Cotemporary. [1699 Bentley Plud. Pief. 86, 1 would 
rather use. .these [words] than that single word of the Ex- 
aminer's Cotemporary, which is a downright Barbarism ] 
1736 Butler Anal. ii. viL (1874) 252 Events cotemporary 
with the miracles, or subsequent to them, X739 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. (1817) I. 384 Cotemporary writers. 1762 Genii. 
Mag. 102 We often meet with the word cotemporary. .The 
word should always he spelled contemporaiy. axjfg 
Burney Hist. Mits. (ed. 2) II. L 8 note, Prudentius a Chris- 
tian poet, cotemporary with Theodosius. 2824 L. Murray 
Eng. Granu (ed. 5) I. 534, I prefer contempoiary to co- 
temporary. 1828 Webster, Contemporary ..’Box the sake 
of easier pionunciation and a more agreeable sound, the 
word is often changed to cotemporary pieferable 

word. x86i Max Mullfr Sc. Lang. Ser. i. (1864) 138 Sup- 
ported by cotemporary scholars. 

2. Having existed or lived from the same date, 
equal in age, coeval. 

a 1667 Cowley Claudian's Old Man ofV.aa A neigh- 
bouring Wood bom with himself he sees, And loves his old 
contemporary Trees. 1673 [R. Leigh] Transp, ReJu 4s 
Making Light contemporary with it’s Creator.^ 1794 Sul- 
livan Viem Nat, I. 313 The water is as ancient as the 
earth, and contemporary with it. 

A 1879 M. Pattison Mtlion 3 John Milton was born, 
^h Dec., t6o8, being thus exactly cotemporary with Lord 
Claiendon. 

3. Occurring at the same moment of time, or 
during the same period; occupying the same 
definite period; contemporaneous, simultaneous. 

X656 tr. Hobbes' Elent. Philos. (1839) 149 All the parts of 
them [*. e. lines] which are contemporary, that is, which are 
described in the same time. X663-6 Phil. 'Trans. I. 271 
Not that by the Moons motion about its Axis the Earth 
should be carried by a contemporaiy Period. x8o6 Hutton 
Course Math. II. 290 Contemporary Fluents, or Contempo- 
rary Fluxions, are such as flow together, or for the same time. 

A 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. III. xxxi. 279 
The number of cotemporary turns of a wheel and pinion 
are reciprocally proportional to their number of teeth. 1799 
Vince Elem. Astron, xv. (1810] 125 The cotemporary varia- 
tions of these angles. 

B. sb. One who lives at the same time with 
another or others. 

(In this sense Hariison, Descr. Britain, 1577, ‘Syn- 
chroni or time fellows ’.) 

j^6 W. Price Mans Delinq, p Their spirits, contempo- 
raries to S. Austine. x6?o Walton Lives iv. 319 Their being 
contemporaries in Cambridge. 1700 Dryden Fables PreE 
(Globe')494 From Chaucer I was led to think on Boccace, who 
was. .his contemporary. X73X Johnson Rambler No. 145 
F 11 More acquainted with lus contemporaries than with 
past genet ations. X847 Emerson Repr, Men, l/scs Gt. Men 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 284 Men resemble their contemporaries, even 
more than their pi ogenitors. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed 2) V. 3 
The comic poet Alexis, a younger contemporary of Plato. 

0 , a 163s Naunton Fragm. Reg. 11641) 28 My Lord of 
Leicester and Burleigh, both bis Cotemporaries [ed. 1633, 
Con-] and Familiars. 1637 P. Hevlin EccL Vind, i. iv. 168 
N ow Bel and Serug weie Cotemporaries. 1667 Sprat Hist. 
Royal Soc. 81 iT.) Our cotemporaries, who only follow rude 
and untaught nature. 1678 K L'Estrange Seneais Mor. 
(1702) 418 He and I were Cotempoiaries, 1728 Morgan 
Algiers II. Ui, 247 One of his own Country Princes, and his 
Cotemporary. X73X Johnson RamblA’ No. 167 F 8 The 
hopes and fears of our cotemporaries. 1846 Mill Logic iii. 
xiii. § 7 As novel as the law of gravitation appeared to the 
cotempoiaries of Newton. 1870 M, Pattison Milton x A 
cotemporary of Milton, John Aubrey. 

Tb. Used by a journal or periodical in leferring 
to others published at the same time, 

[1837 Dickens Pickwick IL 348 Does our fiendish contem- 
porary wince}] 1869 Spectator 23 Dec. 1517 We quote from 
our contemporary the Vatican the following remarkable 
statement 

c. A person of the same age as another. 

1742 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) I shall see Mr. * * 
and his Wife, nay, and bis Child too. .Is it not odd to con- 
sider one’s Contemporaries in the grave light of Husband 
and Father? x88o Mrs. L.B. Walford Troublesome Dan. 
I. ix. 179 Even Alice and Kate must not look upon him 
quite as though he were a contemporary. 


t CoxLte'Uipovate, V. Obs. [f. L. contempordt- 
ppl. stem of contemporare (Tertullian) to be con- 
temporary, f. con- together + tempus, tempor- time.] 
intr. To agree in point of time ; to synchronize. 

a 163S Mede Wks. (1677) 5S2 All the Visions contempo- 
rating with Babylon’s times. — Wks. (167a) 599 Ergo, being 
equal times they must needs begin together, and so con- 
temporate throughout. 168a H. More Apocal. Apoc. 269 
Though the Womans travail, and the fight of the Dragon 
with Michael do contemporate. 

t Contetixipora’tion. Obs. [f. prec] The 
fact of contemporating ; synchronism. 
a 1638 Mede Wks. (167a) 390 Proof of the Contemporation 
of the Two Courts. 

Contemporate, -ation : see Contbmpeb-. 
t Contempo'rianism. Obs.~° 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Conlanporianism, the being at 
one and the same time ; coexistency, 

t Conte’xnporist. Obs. rare~^. [f, as next : 
see - 1 ST.] =CONTEMFOEAIIY jA 
A 1641 Bp. Mountagu Ads Mon. 233 This Nicolas of 
Damasco. .was contemporist with Herod. 

Contemporize (k^nle'mporoiz), v. Rarely in 
9 cot-, [f. as L. contempor-dre (see Contempobate) 

+ -IZE.] 

1. trails. To make contemporary ; to cause to 
synchronize or agree in time. Const, with, 
f unto. 

1646 Sir 'T, Browne Pseud. Ep. i. xi. 44 The indifferencie 
of their existences contemporised unto our actions, admits 
a farther consideration. 1669 Worlidge Sysi. A^ic. xiv. 

§ I (16B1) 308 Be sure to Quadrate or Contemporize your 
observations . with the season of the year. i86x D. H. 
Idkvya Aiiglo-Sax. Sagas 4 The process is inconceivable by 
which the great Attila of history could he cotemporized 
with Heimanartc i8m Lowfll Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 
258 Mr. Carlyle has this power of contemporizing himself 
with bygone times. 

2. intr. To fall at the same time ; to synchronize. 
1664 H. More Mysl. Iniq, 381 Their fulfilling that con- 
temporizes with the fiist six trumpets. x68x — Fxp. Dan. 
vi. 209 Which tidings, .may very well contemporize with the 
sixth Vial. 

Contempt (k^nte'mPt), sb. [ad. L. coniempt-us 
(u stem) scorn, f contempt- ppl. stem of conternnSre 
to CoHTEMM. Cf. OF. conternps ‘mepris’ (1346 
in Godef.), contempt (Cotgr.), which was possibly 
the immediate source.] 

1. The action of contemning or despising; the 
holding or treating as of little account, or as vile 
and worthless ; the mental attitude in which a 
thing is so considered. (At first applied to the 
action, in modern use almost exclusively to the 
mental attitude or feeling.) Const, of, for \ phrase 
in contempt of 

1393 Gower Coif. I. 2x7 He toke upon him alle things 
Ofinaliceandoftiiannie In contempte of regalie. a 1400 
Cov Myst. 83 Contempt of veyn glory. 1320 Pilgr, Pef, 
(1531) 16 b, Couetynge .. the goodes of this worlde, to the 
contempte and despysynge of grace, x^x Marbeck Bk. of 
Notes 249 Contempt consisteth chiefeTie in thiee things : 
for eithei wee contemneonelie in minde. or lastlie when we 
adde woids or deedes. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iii. 8 The 
basest . , shape That euer penury in contempt of man Brough t 
neere to beast. x6xx Bible Esther 1. 18 Thus shall there 
arise too much contempt [Coverdale despytefulnes] and 
wrath. 1614 Bf. Hall Medit. 4 Vows iii.^ § 18. 72 Wee 
aie soon cloyed . . and have contempt bred in us thiough 
famlliantie, . a 1679 Hobbes Rhet. 11. iL 46 Contempt, is when 
a man thinks another of little worth in comparison to himself, 
171X SiELLE Sped. No. 148 F X New Evils arise every Day 
. .in contempt of my Reproofs. 1732 Berkeley Akiphr. i. 

§ 4 An outward contempt of what the public esteemeth 
sacred. 184^ M. Pattison Ess. (x88g) I. 21 This flinisj 
hypocrisy. . inspired Gregory with a contempt which he 
could not dissemble, 1872 Darwin Emotions xi, 254 Ex- 
treme contempt, or, as it is ofhen called, loathing contempt, 
hardly diflers from disgust. 

+ b, (with a and //.) Ohs. except as in 4 b, 

*S74 Whitgift Def. Atmsw, ii. Wks. x8si I. 284, I be- 
seech God forgive you your outiageous contempts. CX663 
Mrs. Hutchinson Mem Col. Hutchinson (1846} 34 All the 
contempts they could cast at him were their shame not his, 
1733 Wesley IV&s. (1872) VII. 486 Our sins are so many 
contempts of this highest expression of his love. 

2. The condition of being conlenaned or despised ; 
dishonour, disgrace ; esf. in to have, hold in, bring, 
fall into, contempt, 

ei43o Castle Hd. Life St, CuthE (Surtees) 3711 My tech- 
ing eftir my dissese Sail nMt be had in contempt, 1350 
Bale Sel. Whs. (1849) 239 Having his verity in much more 
contempt than afore. 1360 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xxiii. 9 To 
bring to contempt [x6ii into contempt] all them that be 
glorious in the earth. X394 Shaks. Rich. HI, 1. iii. 80 My 
selfe disgrac’d, and the Nobilitie Held in contempt, CX643 
Howell Lett, (1650) 1. 473 She maybe said to have, .fallen 
to such a contempt that she dares scarce show her face. 
1837 W. Irving Capt, Botoieville I, 219, I and my people 
will share the contempt you are bringing upon yourselves. 
X875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) HI. 189 He would like to bring 
military glory into contempt. 

1 3. = Object of contempt. Obs. (Cf. similar 
use oijoy, delight, aversion, etc,). 

x6ii Bible Gen. xxxviii. 23 And ludah said, Let her take 
it to her, lest we bee shamed [marg. become a contempt]. 
1746 W, Horsley Fool (1748) I. lox The Companion of 
every Scoundrel, and the Contempt of every reasonable 
Creature breathing. 0x832 Beddoes Poems, Murderer's 
Haunted Couch, Thou shalt not dare to break All men's 
contempt, thy life, for fear of worse, 1 
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4 . Law. Disobedience or open disrespect to the 
authority or lawful commands of the sovereign, 
the privileges of the Houses of Parliament or 
other legislative body ; and, esp. action of any kind 
that interferes with the proper administration of 
justice by the various courts of law ; in this con- 
nexion c^led more fully Contempt of Court. [OF. 
cotttemnement dejmtice^ 

Cottieinpt cf cowl includes any disobedience to the rules, 
orders, or process of a court, whether committed by an in- 
ferior court, by the servants of the court or officers of the 
law, or by strugeis, and any disrespect or indignity offered 
to the judges in their judicial capaaty within or without the 
court. 

[iSS* Huioet, Cottlemple. -properlye agaynste the lawej 
xdax Elsing Debatn Ho. Lords iCamden) 78 Yf he had 
spoaken anything which doth touch the Kinge in his 
honour . . Anuidill. Difference betwene contempt and 
treason, xdag in "S-ymisc Fadenx. XVIII. 144/1 Such further 
Paynes, Penalties, and Imprisonments, as . . can or may be 
inflicted upon them for their Contempt and Breach of Our 
royall Comnuoidment in this Behalfe. X837 Dickescs Pickva. 
XXV, 'Mr. Jinks,' said the magistrate, ‘ I shall commit that 
man for contempt.* x866 Crump Bcatktttg iii, 8a An order 
restraining hankers from parting with money . . must be 
obeyed at Jhetisk of being committed for contempt of court 

D. (with a and pi.) An act of such disregard or 
disobedience. 

x6ax Ecsimg DelaUs Ho, Lords (Camden) 78 The ques- 
tion whether Yelverton he not fytt to be censured of agreate 
contempt. ax6a6 Bacon Max, 4- Uses Com. Law (163d) 5 
Contempts against the crowne, public annoyances against 
the people, xjaa Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. iv. 35a Im- 
piisooea upon contempts (as the not putting off hats before 
the magistrates was called). xt^S Blackstone Comm. III. 
387 Not having obeyed the original summons, he had shewn 
a contempt of the court. x8& Bkougham Brit. Const, xvii. 
356 Both Houses claim to visit with severe punishment what 
are called contempts or breaches of their privileges. 

c. Jn contempt ; in the position of having com- 
mitted contempt, and not having purged himself. 

X7M B1.ACKSTONE Cotitm. Ill, 443 If the defendant, on 
service of the subpoena, does not appear, .he is then said 
to be in contempt 17^ Eimcx London IV, ads It is a 
general court for debtors, and such as are in contempt of 
the Courts of Chancery and Common-pleas. x84< Stephen 
Laws Eng. II. 177 wte. On continuing to make default 
^er having been ordered by the court to pay., he will be 
in contempt. 

tConte'mpt, », Obs. [f. L. contempt- ppl, 
stem of contemiiere to Coh'TBMN.] Uy-form of 
CoNTsaiN. 

C igga Bp. Gakdiner in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11 . 146 II. 208, I 
wylbe ware to geve any man cause to contempte me. 1367 
Triall Treas. (i8eo) 31 Yon do not contempte the simple 
and poore. i8aa Southey Lett. (1856) III, 356, 1 regretted 
that the Swedes and Danes should so much ‘contempt ’ each 
other. 


fCoiAeia.-pttPa.pple. Obs. '[pA.'L. contempt- 
Contemned. 1579 [see Contemn v, 2]. 

Cfontempt, obs. fonn of Content v. 
t Conte'uptedly, adv. Obs, are-K With 
contempt, contemptuously. 

xfe H. CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxv. 97 They contemp- 
tedly threw their hones to the ground. 

t Conte’mptfol, a, Obs. [f. Conteutt s6,+ 
-ruL.] 

1. Full of contempt, contemptuoxis. 

1604 Drayton Owle 683 Who in this time contemptliill 
Greatnesse late Scomd and disgrac'd, itxd4x Bp, Moun- 
TAGu Acts ^ Mon. (X643) 283 One onely. .charged him with 
some contemptfull words uttered against Herod. x®3 D. 
A. Art Converse aS Not so much to overawe them by a con- 
t^ptfnl expression, as by a convincing reason. 

2 . Worthy of contempt; contemptible, (Cidis- 
gracejitl.) 

*®»3 G. Chapman Eev. Btasji D’Amb. i. Dram. Wks. 
(18731 II. 113 The Stage and Actors are not so contemptfull, 
M eyery mnouating Puritane . .Would haue the world 
imaging 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xx. U677) 36 Nause. 
gus and contemptful. 

Coateiai)tibility (k/rnteimPtibi-liti). [ad. L. 
contempHbilitds, f, conteniptibil-is : see -irr.] 

1. The quality or fact of being contemptible; 
contemptibleness ; an instance of this. 

Speed HmI. Gl. Brit, ix. xi. (r632) 668 The contemp* 
bbility and vanity of this effeminate argument. 1703 Burns 
,?■ ’L'hnnson July, The old ballad , . is silly, to con- 
temptibxhty. 18x8 CoLERiDGE in Reta. (1836) 1. 140 In the 
voyages to LiUiput and Brobdingnag he displays the little- 
ness and moral contemptibility of human nature, x^a 
Mason Drumm, qf Hawth. vii. 138 How full of., de- 
shames, contemptihllities, and meannesses. 

7*2. Contemptuousness. Obs. 

*m J* WiLUAMS [A. Pasquin] Cab. Mac. Ded. 7 The 
TOUtemptihility and malignancy of the Reviewers can do 
but a small injury to any author of merit. 

ContemptibU, (k^nte-mPtib*!), a. [ad. (post- 
cL) L. contemptibil-is, f. contempt- ppl. stem of 
coHtemn^rei see-BhE. CLY. contemptible 
L To be despised or held in contempt ; worthy 
only of contempt ; despicable. 

*3^ WycLiF Obad, i. 2 Thou art fill myche contemptible, 
or worthi to be dispisid. 1382 _ i Cor. yj. 4 Ordeyne se 
tho contemptyble men, or of litil reputacioun.,for to deme, 
^59*. Shaks, I Hen. JV, i, ii. 75 Heauen and our Lady 
gmcious hath it pleas’d To shine on my contemptible estate. 
x66^ Power E^. Philos. 1. 1 So small and contemptible an 
Animal [the Flea]. 17x8 Freethinker No. 59. ag Let him 
Jive, till he grows Contemptible even to Himself, xygg 


Johnson Tax. mo Tyr. 30 Those not inconsiderable for 
number, nor contemptible for knowledge. 1874 Blackic 
Self-cult. 75 There are few things in social life more con. 
temmible thmi a rich man who stands upon his riches, 

+ 2. Exhibiting or expressing contempt; full of 
contempt. Obs. in educated nse. 

[Chiefly used to qualify «//»»», idea, and the like ; cf. ‘to 
have a poor or law opinion of any one '.) 

X394 Quest, Frojft. Comemings 23 a. The same easie and 
contemptible opinion he held of all creatures ; the like also 
he did of God^himselfe. 1399 Shaks. M%tch Ado ii. iii. 1S7 
'Tis very possible hee'l scorne it, for the man. .hath a con- 
temptihle ^irit. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Suhj. 1. (1709) 188 
To entertain a contemptible Opinion of any Person, cramps 
his Power. 1762 Gibbon A/mc. Wks. (1814) V. 286 The con- 
tenmtible idea I always entertained of Cellarius. 1816 
G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. 1 . 64 [It] gives one such a 
thoroughly contemptible idea of the manhood of all the 
other descendants of Noah. 

+ 3. absol. A contemptible object. Obs. 

1654 Whitlock xi We bestow wonder on Con- 

temptibles, and value Toyes. 2748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) I. 222 And the poor contemptible she calls her sister. 

Contemptibleness (kpnte-mPtib’lnes). [f. 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being contemptible; 
contemptibility. 

* 57 + Whitcitt Awmu. 443 (E.) The contemptible- 
nesse of the place, dothe oftentimes bring contempt to the 
person. 1667 Decay Chr. Pie^ v. v 29 The contemptible- 
ness of those haiU wherewidi he allures us. 1736 Hekvcv 
Mem. I. 52 He did not seem to feel the ridicule or the con- 
temptibleness of his situation. 1822 Coleridge Con. 
vers, II. 09 The unspeakable contemptibleness of this 
gentlemanly counterfeit of it [true honour]. 

Contemptibly (k^nte-mPtibli), adv. [f. as 
prec. H- -liYZ.] 

1. In a contemptible manner ; in a manner de- 
serving contempt ; despicably. 

xs8x Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Nothing can more 
open his eyes, then to see his owne actions contemptibly set 
forth. X667 Milton P. L, viil 374 They also know. And 
reason not contemptibly, a x^a Foster in Lfe ^ Corr. 
(1846} I. 215 A contemptibly little being. x88i Seeley in 
Moan. Mag. XLV, 43 Looked at so, recent history might 
well appear quite contemptibly easy. 

+ 2. With contempt ; contemptuously. Ohs. 

CXS7S Fulke Confnt. Doctr, Purgatoiy (1377) 25 Dare 
you terme it contemptibly a conch for delicate persons ease ? 
17x4 Swift Pres. State AffairsVl^ui. 1753 II. i, 215 He was 
treated contemptibly enough by the young princes of France. 
1796 Bp. Watson Apol, Bible 191 You cannot think more 
contemptibly of these gentry. 1827 Hallam Catat. Hist. 
(184a) I. 293 The French ambassadors . . thought most con- 
temptibly of the king. 

tCoute'mptlOU. Obs. CWefly Sc. Also 
-oyon, -cion, -cioun, -tioxm. [ad. L. contemptiBn- 
em, a, of action from contemtiSre to Contbw.] 
The action of contemning ; contempt ; an act of 
contemning or contempt. 

X488 Acta Dorn. Cancilit 116 (Jam.) Quhill thai be puinist 
for thair contempcioun. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) IV. XXX. 347 Ofwhome cornea contempcyons,rancures, 
hates. 1334 Whitinton Tullyes Offices lu. (1540) 165 Whiche 
force is a contenmdon of payn^ and labours. 1332 Abp. 
Hamilton Cadecli (1884) 38 (Juhilk . . hais na trew lufe of 
God bat rather contemptioun. <xx372 Xnox Hist. Ref. 
Wts. 1846 I. 44 Accused secoundarly. Of contemptioun of 
the sacrameiitis. 

Conteiaptious (Caxton), obs. f. Contentious. 

+ Co&te'mptor. Obs. rare—K [a. L. contemptor, 
agent-n. from conteiiaiere to Contemn. Cf. F. 
contempteur (i6th c., Calvin).] A contemner. 

*SS9 Fecknam in Strype u 4 ««. Ref. I. App, ix. s6 The 
servants contemptois of their masters commandments. 


yontemptXlOUS (k^ate'mPh«,9s), a. Also 7 
-tious. [f. L. contemptu-s Contempt + -oos. 
(There may have been a mod.L. '^conteniptuosusf\ 

1 . Showing contempt (said of persons, their 
conduct and acts) ; full of contempt; disdainful, 
scornful, iusolent. 

*595 Shaks. Jahtt ir, L 384 The flintie ribbes of this con- 
temptuous Citie. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 885 Satan with 
OTntemptuous .brow. 169a W. Lowro Find. hap. O. ^ N, 
iij a, Hesolved in a Contemptious manner to 
shut their Eyes agaiast the . . Light. 1793 Bfddoes Math, 
Evm. 128 Mr.Heyne speaks in the most contemptuous terms 
*®S9 Geo* Eliot A. Bede 9 An air of contemptuous 
mdiflerence. 1879 E. Garrett Hoiae by Works II. 19 
Sometimes she was hard and cold and contemptuous, 
b. Const, of. 

*8fiS Mill Exam, Hamilton 248 We know how contempt- 
uous he is of Brown. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 5. 140 
Men. .contemptuous of the principles of English govern- 
ment. ^ 

1 2. Setting legal authority at defiance ; contemn- 
ing law and public order. Obs. 

XSV [see Contemptuously b]. 1347 Proclam, in Strype 
BcclMem. II, App. C. 20 In the execution of justice and 
punishment al such contemptuous offenders, xsoa Rites 
9 Mon. Ch, Durk. (Surtees) 24 Defaced by some lewde and 
contemptuous wicked persons. 1681 Lmtd. Gas. No. 1657/2 
Your Declaration, dated the eighth of April last ; which very 
observably allayed the contemptuous contagion that began 
to rmnfect the credulous and unstable. ® 

1 3 . Exciting or worthy of contempt; contempt- 
ible, despicable, Obs. 

*549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly K iv a, A kynde of men 
most miserable, most slayelike, and most contemptuous. 
1593 omaks. 2 Hen. VI, i, iii. 86 Contemptuous base borne 
Callot as she is. 2630 Baxter Saints' R, in. xiii. (i66a) 
520 Last them off^ as contemptuous Swine. 2796 Mrs. 


Parsons Mysi. Warning III. 169 Fragments like these 
were to him contemptuous mins. 

Conte 'suptuously, ndv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 
In a contemptuous manner; with contempt or 
scorn ; scornfully, disdainfully. 
xSgx Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) App. 343 The presents 
..wear . . retoumed to mee, and very contemptuouslie cast 
down beefore mee. 1611 Bible Ps. xxxi. 18 Lying lippes. . 
which speake grieuous things . . contemptuously against the 
righteous. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. i, (1709) 92 "ro 
Check an insolent Humour in others, who behave them- 
selves Contemptuously towaids us. 2776 Adam Smith 
W.H. 1. 1. X. pt. 2. 133 How contemptuously soever they may 
affect to speak 1856 Froudb Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii, 268 
Contemptuously indifferent to justice. 

f b. With contempt or disregard of law and 
authority. Obs. 

2329 Act 21 Hen. VIII, c. 16 § 11 The said Strangers 
Aitihcers . . cease not contemptuously . . to abuse the said 
Statutes. 1688 Act I Will ^ M. c. x8 § 18 If any . . Per- 
sons do . . maliciously or contemptuously come into any 
Cathedral or Parish Church, Chapel, or other Congregation 
permitted by this Act, and disquiet or disturb the same. 
xBoo Addison Amcr. Law Rep, 267 Indicted for . . con- 
temptuously tearing down and contemptuously refusing to 
rrolace, an advertisement set up by the commissioners. 
Coute:luptuOUSXieSS. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being contemptuous ; scomfulness, 
disdainfulness. 

1667 G, C. in H. More Div. Dial. Pref, (1713) 4 A due 
and becoming Contemptuousness. 2752 Johnson Rambler 
No. 206 r X2 Sometimes, .the insolence of wealth breaks into 
contemptuousness. 2837-^ Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) III. 
266 His language is that of asperity and contemptuousness. 

CoMten, obs. Sc. form of Contain. 
Contenan.ce, -attnce, obs. ff. Countenance. 
'j-Contenoe. Obs. rare~^. [corruption of ««- 
tents : cf. Aooidbnob,] A table of contents. 

1633 J. Done tr. Aristeas' Hist. Septnagint A vj b. The 
Elenchus, or Contence of the Following Booke. 

Contend (k^nte'nd), v. Pa. t. contended; also 
6-7 content, [ad. L. contend-ere (or its OF. repr. 
coniend-re (12th c. and in Cotgr. 1611), f. con- 
-b tendere to stretch, strain, strive : see Tend ®.] 
tl. intr. To strive earnestly; to make vigorous 
efforts ; to endeavour, to struggle. Obs. 

1314 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 4 Eche 
one contendeth . . With fote or with hande the bladder for 
to smyte. ^ 2326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1331) 74 Whan it 
is peifyte it euer contendeth and laboureth to be lone. 2398 
Bacon Saer. Medit. x. (Arb.) 123 There is no heresie which 
would contende more to spread and multiply. 2638-9 Bur- 
tods Diary (1828) IV. 42, I have contended to bring in 
honest men and. . they have not proved as I expected. 1727 
Swift Gulliver i. iii, Contending to excel themselves and 
! thdr fellows, c 2820 S. Rogers Italy, Meillerie 55 Children 
. .contend to use The cross-bow of their fathers. 

2 . To strive in opposition ; to engage in conflict 
or strife; to fight. Const, with, against (an 
opponent), about (an object). 

2329 More Dyedoge 1. Wks. 125/1 If thei would w* wagers 
contende & striue therin, 1330 Palscr. 496,^1, 1 wyll never 
contende with my superyour nor stiyve with my felowe. 
2607 Shaks. Cor, iv. v. up In Ambitious strength, I did 
Contend against thy Valour. 2783-6 Watson Philip III 
(2839) 61 No army, could be able to contend alone with the 
En^ish foices. 287s Jowett Plato (ed. a) IV. 36 A cause 
for which they are leady to contend to their life’s end. 

to. transf. of the strife of natiizal forces, feel- 
ings, passions, etc. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. iv. i. 7 Mad as the Seas, and winde, 
when both contend Which is the Mightier. 2667 Milton 
P. L, XL 359 Supernal Grace contending With sinfulness of 
Men. 2732_ Pope Ep, Burlineton 82 Strength of Shade 
contends with strength of Li^t, 2817 Mar. Edgeworth 
Harrington vii. Wks. XIII. 80 The impatient sticks in the 
pit. .had begun to contend with the music in the oichestra. 
2883 G Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow I. 22 No other feelings to con- 
tend with it, 

o. fg. of Struggle with difficulties, feelings, etc. 
2783 Crabbe Village i. 5. 1 1 There may you see the youth of 
slender frame Contend with weakness, weariness and shame. 
2822 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Sysi. iti. (1871) 145 It 
has. .been obliged to contend with the intemperate zeal and 
precipitation of its friends. 1877 M Rs. Ouphant Makers 
Flor, V. (1877) 13s 'The greatest difficulty with which he had 
to contend after this was a strike of his workmen. 

3 . To strive in argument or debate ; to dispute 
keenly ; to argue. Const, with, agaitut (a person), 
for, against, dbout (a matter). 

2^0 Barnes Fayth onely. Saint Paule .. contendeth 
agaynst workes. .and bringeth in giace onely. 2339 Bible 
(G reat) Acts xi. a They that were of the circuncisj'on con- 
tended agajrnst [2622 contended with] him. 2672 J.Webster 
Metallogr. i. ii Chymistry, about which name we do not 
contend. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 11858) I. i. 35 A deter- 
niination against which the crown commissioners were un- 
able to contend, i860 ’Tyndall Gtac. ii. xxii. 349 This 
pl^icity [of ice] has been contended for by M. Agassiz. 

to. with clause specifying the point maintained 
or asserted ; cf. Contention 4, 

The clause became at length the object of contend, whsch 
so construed might have a passive, 

23^ Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. JoTin 10 b, That person, 
theifore, is wicked . . that contendeth him [Christ] to haue 
Men create emonges other creatures. 1642 Jer. Taylor 
Episc.. XIV. (1647) 79 The madnesse and stupidity of Aerius 
intending a Bishop and a Presbyter to be all one. 2781 
CowpER Hope lag Men . . Live to no sober purpose and 
rontend, That their Creator had no serious end. 2792 Paine 
Rpgnts of Man (ed. 4) 76 As . .1 do not understand the merits 
of this case, I will not contend it with Mr. Burke. 2818 
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Cruise Digest (ed. a) III. 137 It was contended on her 
nart that., the right to exercise the office belonged to Mr. 
Burrell. 187s Jowett I. 479^ I stoutly contenifthat 
by beauty all beautiful things become beautiful. 

4 . To strive in rivalry witA another^/or an ob- 
ject ; to compete, vie. 

1380 PuTTENHAM £ftg. Poeste I. xiv. (^b.) ^8 Cicero said 
Roscius contended with him by varietie] of huely gestures, 
to surmount the copie of his speach. _ 1398 Grcnewcy Tact- 
tiist Ann. XIV. xii. 214 Whilest Volusius and Africanus con< 
tended [ed. 1622 content] for woorth and nohilitie. 1670 
Cotton Espenion 1. 11 84 The several Orders of the City 
contented . . which should give the greatest testimony of 
joy for his Arrival. 1749 Fielding Tom Vo/tes i. ii, Nature 
and fortune, .seem to have contended which should enrich 
him most. 1862 Ruskin Mmiera P. (1880) 89 The Sirens 
. .contending for the possession of the imagination with the 
Muses. 

b. /ig. To vie wii/i, 

*577 Googe HeresbacKs Hush. (1586) it. 66 b, The 
French.. call it Passepellejirs ..hecavse it contendeth in 
colour with crimson in graine. 1613 G. Sandys 7 ’rav. aio 
In fame it contendeth with Tyrus, but exceedeth it in anti- 
quitie, .*^7 Dryden Pirg. Georg, n. 137 The^Rmthean 
Grape divine, Which yet contends not with Falernian Wine ! 
t6. irans. To contest, dispute (an object). Ols. 
1697 Dryden yEfieiti vi. 874 Their airy limbs in sport they 
exercise, And on the green contend the wrestler's prize. 
Ibid. X, 17 When Carthage shall contend the world with 
Rome. 

H 6. To urge one’s course, proceed with effoit. 
ft6oo Shaks. Somi. lx, Like as the waves make to- 
wards the pebbled shore .. Our minutes.. In sequent toil 
all forwards do contend. 1613 Chapman Odyss. xi. 208, 1 
answer’d ; That a necessary end To this infernal state made 
me contend. 

Contende, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Contain. 
Contended (k^nte-nded), ppl. a. [f. Contend 
+ -bd 1 .] Striven for, disputed. 

Aiyoo Dryden Pal, ^ Are. ». 314 All dropt their tears, 
even the contended maid. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc vii. 
134 From his grasp Wrench the contended weapon. 

tContendent (.k^ntcndentl, a. and rb. Obs. 
Also 7 -dant. [a. F. coniendant, L. contendcnt-em 
pr. pple. : see Contend.] 

A. adj. Contending. 

0x641 Bp. Mountacu Acts^ Mon, (1642) 373 Controver- 
sies betwixt parties contendent in points of Fact. 

B. sb. A contending party, one who contends. 

1623 Favine Theai. Hon, ii. xii. 183 Commune to these 

two Contendants. 1694 R. L’Estrahgb Fables 4 Through 
the whole history of the world, .the contendents have been 
still made a piey to a third party. 1813 Hogg Queen’s 
JVabe 310 ‘Phr shame', said he, 'contendents all! This 
outrage done in royal hall. Is to our countiy foul disgrace 
Contender (k^nte-ndoj). [f. Contend + -E11I,] 
One who contends or is ^ven to contention ; a 
combatant, rival, competitor, disputant, wrangler. 
Const. (an object). 

J/omilies i.Salualie/int. C, iv. Contenders wj'Il euer 
forge matter of contention. 1631 Baxter Inf, Baft. 243 
Yet was I never a hot contender. 1663 J. Spencer Prodv- 
gtes (1663) 13 The many Contenders for the sacred regards 
of the singularities in Nature. 1^98 W. Hutton A ittobiog. 
43 The attorney promised to reimbuise the expense, the 
contenders heinj' poor. 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 841 The con- 
tenders for empire, .after the death of Alexander. 

Contending (kpnte'ndig\ vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
_+-ing 1 ,] The action of Ibe vb. Contend ; striv- 
ing, disputing. 

1361 T. Nohton Calvin’s Inst, iv. xx. 167 For them that 
precisely condemne all contendlngs at la we, 1866 A tlun- 
seitm^ 29 Dec. 881 His controversies and contendlngs for his 
opinions. 1882 M. Arnold in \<}th Cent. Aug. 216 Against 
the natural, .course of things there is no contending. 

^ Conte'nding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That contends ; striving, struggling ; antagonistic. 

1392 Shaks. Pen. ^ Ad. 8a Till he tMe truce with her 
contending tears. 1676 Drvdbx A ureugz. i. i. The greatest 
stake, Which for contending Monarchs she can make. 1814 
Southey Roderick iii. The sound .. awoke contending 
thoughts. 1874 Green Short Hist, iii. § 7. 131 Arbitrating 
between the contending parties. 

Hence Coute'udlnsfly adv. 

1633 Theofhania 139 The remotest Monarchs of the earth 
. .will contendingly submit their Crowns to these Virgins. 

Contendress (k^nte-ndies). rare. [f. CoN- 
TENDBB + -ESS.] A female contender; in quot., 
one who urges her way. 

1616 Chapman Ilotnet^s Hymns, To Venus 112 [Venus] 
Left odorous Cyprus, and for Troy became A swift conten- 
dress. 

Contene, obs. form of Contain. 

See esp. Contain v. 17. 

t Coute'uexueut, Obs, [a. OF. contenement 
(med.L. contemmetiiuni), f. contenir to Contain, 
etc.] A word occurring as a rendering of contene- 
mentum in Magna Carta, as to the exact meaning 
of which divers explanations have been offered. 
The meaning is perhaps simply ' tiolding, free- 
hold ’ (Godefroy has two instances of F. contene- 
nient in this sense) ; but some take it in the wider 
sense 'Properly (of any kind) necessary to the 
freeman for the maintenance of his position ’. 

[0x190 Glanville De Leg. Anglise ix, 8 Poterit idem 
“^res [on account of his relief to his lord] ratlonabilia 
auxilia de hominibus suis inde exigere ; ita tamen moderate 
secundum quantitatem feodorum suorum et secundum 
facultates, ne nimis gravari inde videantur vel suum con- 
tenementum amittere. Ibid. ix. xx. xaxg Magna. Carta 


20 Liber homo non amercietur pro parvo delicto nisi 
secundum modum delicti et pro magno delicto amercietur 
secundum magnitudinem delicti salvo contenemento suo, 
et mercator eodem modo salva mercandisa sua, et villanus 
eodem modo amercietur salvo wainagio suo.] xgoa Great 
Charter in Arnolde CJiron. (iSii) 217 A free man shal not 
be amercyed for a litel trespace but after^ maner off the 
trespace saue his contenement. 0x634 Coke 2 Inst. 28 
Cantenemetii signifieth his countenance which he hath 
together with and by reason of his freehold. 0 x66x Ful- 
ler Worthies 111. 2x6 Our English Gentry.. may seasonably 
out-grow the sad impressions which our Civil Wars have 
left in their estates, in some to the shaking of their Con- 
tenument. X700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 11. 813 Saving his 
Contenement (or Livelihood). X738 Hist, Crt. Excheq. v. 
xoo It was according to the Contenement of the Party. 
X769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 372 No man shall have a 
larger amercement imposed upon him, than his circum- 
stances or personal estate will bear : saving to the landholder 
his contenement, or land. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ans (1872} 
II. 328 The contenement (a word expressive of chattels 
necessary to each man’s station). 

Conteneu, var, of Contenu sb. Obs. 

Gontenewe, obs. f. Continue. 

Content (k^nte’nt, kp-ntent), sb.l Also 7 con- 
taint. [There is no corresponding use of content, 
contente, contento, contenta in the modern Romanic 
langs., which all express the sense by sbs. derived 
from their actual pa. pple., .os F. contenu. It. con- 
iemito, Sp. contenido. Apparently, therefore, 
the Eng. word is a subst. use of Content ppl. a. 
repr. L. contenUim that which is contained, plural 
contenta. The singular was formerly in use in 
senses in which the plural is now alone used ; in 
senses 2, 3, contents was in 17th c. often con- 
strued as sii^. 

The stress conte'nt is historical, and still common among 
the educated, but cornteni is now used by many, esp. by 
young people ; some make a difference, saying conte'nts, but 
cubic co'ntent; and printers often use co’ntents technically, 
while saying contents generally. See ^4 cademy, 14 Nov. 1891. 

I, That which is contained in anything. 

1 . A thing contained ; now only in pi. (with oj 
or possessive) : That which is contained (in a 
vessel or the like) ; also^. 

xsa6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. i33x) 6 b, All this worlde with 
the contentes in the same. 1347 Boorde Brev. Health 
Ixxiii. 23 Yf in an urine doo Mpere a content lyke m heaies 
weie chopped in it, 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. 11. viii, 96 All 
vrines are not accompanied with contents. 1783 Cowper 
Task IV. 506 Ten thousand casks For ever dribbling out 
their base contents. xSga G. R. Porter Porcelaut * Gl, 91 
The contents of the kiln are left undisturbed until they are 
cool. X884 Miss Braddon Ishmael xii. The old toper 
swallowed the contents of both glasses without winking. 

b. Contrasted with continent. 

x6o3 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1019 The content is alwaies 
lesse than the continent x6o5 Bacon Adv. Learn, i, i, §3 
If there be no fulnesse, then is the Continent greater than 
the Content. x868 G. Macdonald Seaboard Parish 1. iv. 
66 Stealing from the significance of the content by the 
meretricious grandeur of the continent. 

2 . spec, {pi.) The things contained or treated of 
in a writing or document ; the various subdivisions 
of its subject-matter. Formerly also in sing. 

X309 Paternoster, Ave 6- Creed (W. de W.) Cvj, Praye 
for your broder Thomas Betsou which . . drewe and made 
the contentes of this lytell qoayer and exhortacion. X330 
Palsor. 20^2 Contentes of writyng, contenue, 1539 Bible 
(Great) title-p., The Byhle in Englyshe, that is to save the 
content of all the holy Scrypturc, bothe of y' olde and newe 
testament. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. iii. ai This is a Letter 
of your owne deuice. No, I protest, I know not the con- 
tents, Phebe did write it. 1635 Mirr. Mercy ^ fudgm. in 
Hart. Misc, (Malh.) X> 33 He did read the scripture, and 
the ‘Practice of Piety’, everyday, especially that content 
of the joys offheven. 1782 Cowper Lett, 4 Nov., A letter 
ought not to be estimated by the length of it, but by the 
contents. 1870 L’Estrange Miss Mitfard I. i. 8 An ac- 
quaintance with the other contents of ‘ Percy’s Reliques’. 

b. Table of contents content) : a summary of 
the matters contained in a book, in the order in 
which they occur, usually placed at the beginning 
of the book. Also simply contents (f content). 

X48X Caxton Godfrey, Here endeth the table of the con- 
tent and chapytres nombred of this present book. 1536 
Bellenden Cron.Scot. (1541) A j. The contents of this buke. 
x38x Act 23 Elis. c. 3 § 7 The said chirographer shall de- 
ly ver to everye sherife of everye countye. .a perfyte content 
of the Table so to bee made for that Snire. 26x9 L. Bayly 
Pract, Pietie Table, The chiefe^ contents of this Booke, 
X824 J. Johnson Tyfogr. II. vi. 137 After the body of 
the volume is completed, the contents sometimes follow 
next 

f 3 . The sum or substance of what is contained 
in a document ; tenor, purport. In this sense, used 
both in sing, and pi., and also in pi. construed as 
sing. Obs. 

X3i3-n4 .<4^3 Hen. VIII, c, x To require, .the person soo 
bound to perfourme the contentes of every such Writting 
ohligatorie. XS30 Palscr. 208/2 Content of a mater, teneur. 
1583 Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe Countr. i, 93 b, A Letter 
..the content wherof was this, etc. 1386 Jas. VI in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 222 HI. 14 Reade iny lettir . . and conforme 
your selfe quhoilte to the contentis thairof. x6x6 Brent 
tr. Satfis Cmmc. Trent (1676) 80 Briefly repeating a short 
contents thereof, he said, eta iSjaJ, HxtwARDtr.BioMdls 
Eromena 26 The Count shewed him the answer of Mutriro, 
the contents whereof was, etc. 1654 Earl Orrery Par- 
theuissa (X676) 381 This ensuing Letter, whose Address was 
as sti'ange to him, as the Contents was to us. 1667 Milton 
P. L VI. 622 Terms of weight. Of hard contents. 


b. Contents of a bill or cheque ; the amount for 
which it'is drawn, as specified therein. 

x866_ Crump Banking v, 123 If it be intended further to 
negotiate it, or to receive the contents at maturity, 

4 . The sum of qualities, notion^ ideal elements 
given in or composing a conception ; the substance 
or matter (of cognition, of art, etc.) as opposed to 
the form. 

1843 M. Pattison Ess. (18^) I. 6 The mind, looks at ac- 
tions to see what may be their ethic content ; what instruc- 
tion Jor practice they afford.^ 186a H. Spencer First Prhic. 
11. iii. § 48 Forces, standing in certain correlations, form the 
whole content of our idea of Matter. 1873 Whitney Life 
Lang, V. 76 The inner content or meaning of words. 1878 
Dowden Stud. Lit. (1S82) 295 An indifference ari.ses as to 
what is called the substance or ‘ content ’ of works of art, 
1883 Huxley in Nature XXVII. 397 The great mass of 
literature, .is valued, .because of its intellectual content. 

II, Containing capacity, space, area, extent. 

5 . Containing power (of a vessel, etc. in reference 
to quantity) ; capacity. 

X491 Act 7 Hetu VII, c. 7 § I If it lacke of the seid 
gauge, .than the Seller to abate somoche of the price after 
the rate of the seid content. 1331-2 Act 23 Hem VIII, c. 4 
§ I Barrels kylderkyns and iirkyns of moche lasse quantitie, 
contente, rate, and a.ssise than they ought to be. 1394 Plat 
yewell-ho.,DiuersChim. Concl. eS Aglasse. .of some^eater 
content. 1624 Bacon Hem Atlantis (1627) 12 This Island 
had then fifteen bundled strong ships of great Content. 167a 
Grew Idea Philos. Hist. Plasits § 24 The Content of these 
altogether, would scarce be equal to half the Content of that 
One, 1709 Hauksbee Phys. Mech,Exfer. i. 1x7x9) 17 A Glass 
Tube whose Content was about 30 ounces. 1884 Chamb. 
Jml. 26 Jan. 59/1 Gaugers.. glancing at a cask.. to tell its 
'content , as its holding capacity is officially styled. 

6. Extent, size, quantity of space contained. 

a. Superficial extent, area. Also formerly in pi. 
Frequent in 17th c. ; now rare. 

1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Ketti (1826) 89, 1 will, .shewe 
you out of Beda. .the content and storie of this lie. 1623 
Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arh.) 358 For Gardens . . the Con- 
tents, ought not well to be vnder Thirty Acres of Ground. 
x66o Barrow Euclid i. prop. 33 schol.. The area or con- 
tent of the Rectangle. 1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 53 To 
find the superficial content of the earth. 1839 Barn. Smith 
Arith.^ AlgeSra(ed. 6) 16a Content is also frequently used 
to denote length, area, and capacity or volume ; the length 
of a line being called its linear content ; the area of a figure, 
its siifetficial content. 

b. Amount of cubical space taken up, volume. 
(Often solid content^) Now the usual sense. 

x6x2 R. Churton (title), An Old Thrift newly Revived, 
also the use of a small Instrument for Measuring the solid 
content and height of any Tree. X774 J, Bryant Mythal. 
I. sag The general measurement , . by acres prove.s that 
such an estimate co.uld not relate to anything of solid 
contents. 1863 Huxley Matts Place Nat. ti. 77 The most 
capacious Gorilla skull yet measured has a content of not 
more than 34^ cubic incne.s. 

c. Linear content ; length (along a line straight 

or curved), rare. 1839 [see a]. 

d. Size or extent as estimated by the niunber 
of individuals contained. 

_ i88g Sfeetaier la Oct., The Turkish Army, .is now equal 
in all but content to any army of its kind in Europe. 

t©. qaasi-concr, A portion of material or of 
space of a certain extent ; an ‘ extent ’. Obs. 

*577 Harrison Etigland ii. v. (1B77) 1. 122 The Kings grace 
hath at his pleasure the content of cloth for his gowne. 
x6s4 Fuller Efhemeris Pref. x Our Native Countrey . , 
hath in all ages afforded as many signall observables as 
any content of ground of the same proportion. x^2 R. 
L’Estrance Josephus’ Antiq. v. viii. (1733) X19 The Camp 
must needs take up a huge Content of (Ground. 

7 . Customs. A paper delivered to the custom- 
house searcher by the master of a vessel before he 
can clear outwards, specifying the vessel’s des- 
tination, the stores sliipped, and other particulars. 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Contents. x87a Stores 
Content and Master’s Declaration, I . . Master of the above- 
named Vessel, do declare that the particulars set forth above 
are true and correct, etc. 

Content (k^ntemt), sb.'^ [Either from Con- 
tent V. or a,, or perh. ad. It, contenta 'con- 
tentment, content’ (in Florio 1598) : cf. also Sp., 
Pg. contenta contentment, liking.] 

I. Satisfaction, pleasure ; a contented condition. 
(Now esp. as a habitual frame of mind.) 

1379 Lyly Eufhues (Arh.) 82 ’That the mariage should im- 
me^atiy be consummated, which wrought such a content 
in Philautus. 1602 Marston Ant. 6- Mel, Induct. Wks. 
1856 I. 5 So impregnably foitrest with his own content that 
no envious thought could ever invade his spirit. 1668 
Pepys Diary X4 May, ‘ The Country Captain a very dull 
play that did give us no content. X697 Dryden Virg, 
Georg. IV. 308 In Concord and Content The Commons live, 
by no Divisions rent. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. i O Happi- 
ness I our Being’s end and aim ! Good, pleasuie, ease, con- 
tent, whate'er thy name ! 1842 Tennyson IVedking to 

Mail 79 With meditative grunts of much content. 

. b. Hearls content : now in phrase, to onis 
hearfs content, to one’s full inward satisfaction. 
(Shaks. has word-plays on Content sb.^ 3.) 

*593 Shaks. a Hen, VI, 1, i. 33 Her grace in Speech, 
Makes me from Wondring, fall to Weeping ioyes. Such is 
the Fulnesse of my hearts content. X3^ — Merck. V. 111. 
iv. 42, 1 wish your Ladiship all hearts content. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biotidls Eromena no Eromena.. Uvea now 
at her owne hearts sweet content. X697 Dampicr Voy, 
(1698) L 192 Thus they were all disposed of to their hearts 
content. 183a Ht. Martinbau Hill ^ Vail, i. 14 Mr. 
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Wallace praised the garden.. to the heart's content of its I 
owner. Fbolde Ld. Beacjitsfieid iv. 6i The Protestant 
Somersetshire yeomen no doubt cheered him to Ms heart’s 
content. 

•t*c. with^/. Obs. 

*S93 Shaks. RieJu IT, v. ii. 38 But heauen hath a hand in 
these euents To whose high will we hound our calme con- 
tents. x6ia Woodall Snre. Maie Pref. Wks. (1653} 9 The 
authour hath.. continued their servant (to their contents) 
for ful 1 twentie fbure years aireadie. 1633 F ord Broken H t. 

I. i, To see thee match'd. As may become thy choice, and 
our contents. 

+ 2. Acceptance of conditions or circumstances, 
acquiescence. 7e> take upon content to accept 
witnout question or examination. Obs. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Mp. i. v. 18 By a content and 
acquiescence in every species of truth, we embrace the 
shadow thereof, i^a Contrio. Blackhead ^ Young 11. in 
Ha^l. Mice. C17451 VIII. 204 Robert, seeing the money 
come so freely, would have taken it u^n content; the ser- 
vant would not pay it, except he would tell it over. 1697 
Collier Ess. Mot. Subj. 11. (1719’ 165 They often take their 
Improvement upon Content, without examining how they 
came by it. X709 Pope Ess. Crii. 308 The sense they 
humbly take upou content, ijsa Rambler No. 

S04 F I To the sons of presumption, humility ^and fear; 
and to the daughters of sorrow, content and acquiescence. 

+ 3. A source or material condition of satisfac- I 
tion, a ‘ satisfaction ’ ; pL pleasures, delights. Obs. 

«x593 Marlowe Dido 1. 1. 28 Sit on my knee, and call for 
thy content. 1623 Gill Sacr. Philos, xii. 181 To deny him- 
selfe many pleasures and contents in this present life. 
a 1639 Whateley Prototypes i. xix. (r64o) 23s It will 
be a content at death, to thinke one hath not wasted his 
life for nothing. <117x6 South Stmt. (1744I X. 224 The 
contents and comforts of life, dearer than lue itself, are tom 
from him. 

+ 4. Satisfaction or compensation for anything 
done. Obs. 

a 16^ Selden Tahle-T. iArb.) 42 Tell me what this is, I 
will nve you any content for your pains. 

•j*©. (Seequot. lyoo.) Obs. fprob. belongs here.] 
<11700 E. £. Did. Cant. Crew, Content, a thick Liquor, 
made np in Rolls in imitation of Chocolate, sold in some 
Coffee-houses, c vjxa in J. Ashton See. LifeReit;ti Q. A nne 
(1882) 1. 201 Hot and Cold liquor, as Sack, Whitewine, 
Claret, Coffee, Tea, intent, etc. 

+ Co]lte*ll.t} sb.^ Obs. [a. OF. content, cuntent 
contention, quarrel, on L. type *content-us, from 
content- ppl. stem of contendHre to Coutend,] 

A contention, dispute, quarrel. 

ax43o Kni.dela 7b»i‘(iS63>ioo Whereof sourded a grete 
content and stryf bytwene these two wymmen. 1483 Cax- 
TOH G. de la Tour F vn h, Of the content that was betwene 
Fenenna and Anna [i Sam. i.]. 

Content (kphte-nt), a. (sb.) [a, F. content — 
Pr. content. It., Sp. contento L, content-us con- 
tained, limited, restrained, whence self-restrained, 
satisfied, pa. pple. of continere to Cootaiit.] 

I. 1. Having one's desires bounded by what one 
has (though that may be less than one could have 
wished) 5 not disturbed by the desire of anything 
more, or of anything different; ' satisfied so as not 
to repine; easy though not highly pleased’ (J,), 
Const, with (*1* of), that wth clause, to with inf. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 5631 Contente with his poverte. 14x3 
Lydc. Pilgr, Sowie v. siv. (1839) 80 Ful dere have I bought 
yow, and yet I hold me content with my ioumeye. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxvlL (1890) los, I haue ben ynoughe 
auenged by me, and holde me content therof. 1549 Latimer 
ydSerw. hef. Edv). P7(Arb.)8g, I am contente to beare the 
title of sedjcion wyth Esai. 1590 Skaks. Mids. N. ii, ii. no 
Yet Hermia still loues you; then be content. i6ix Bible 
Phil. iv. II, I haue learned in whatsoeuer state 1 am, 
therewith to bee content. 1647 Chas. I \aAntiquary 1. 97, 

1 will be content, that y* come . . and goe back at night. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 180 Here let us Jive, though in fall'n state, 
content. X70X De Foe True-bortt Eng. 2 That’s the speci- 
fick makes them all content. 1775 R. H. Lee in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. War (1853) 1. 63 We must be content, how- 
ever, to take human nature as we find it. 1B34 Wordsw. 
Even. Voluntaries v, The wisest, happiest of our kind are 
they That ever walk content with Nature's way, 18^ 
Tennyson E7toek Ardeti 425, ‘ I am content’ he answer’d, 
to be loved A little after Enoch’. 

fb. la imper. jffe content : be satisfied in. mind; 
be calm, quiet, not uneasy. Obs. 

*S93 Shaks. Rich. II, v. ii. 82 Peace foolish Woman .. 
Good Mother, be content. i6oi — Jitl. C. iv. ii. 42 Cassius 
be content : Speake your greefes softly. x6xx — Cytut. v. 
IV, 102 Be content : Your low-laide Sonne onr Godhead will 
vplift. 

o. Satisfied (in the sphere of action) ; confining 
one’s action (assertion, etc.) to the thing spoken 
of. Usually with negative. (Cf. CoiTTEira v. 3,) 
xsa Latimer in Foxe A. * M. (1563) 1309 When men will 
not be content that she [our Lady] was a creature saued, but 
as ft were a sauioresse. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. 
III. (1586) isxb. The Swine is not content with drinking, but 
heeipiust often coole,.his filthy panch in the water. x6ix 
Bible 3 John 10 Not content therewith, neither doth he 
himselfe receme the brethren, and forbiddeth them that 
would. 1654 Fuller Two Sernt, 33 Not content to carry 
downe the Remainder of the Captivitie into .®gypt, but 
al.>>o they took leremiah the Prophet .. along with them. 
1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing, I. i. 32 In all human 
affairs we must be content to do that which is best on the 
whole. 1886 Morlev Voltaire 9 Content to live his life, 
leavmg msmy questions open. 

d. Satisfied, contented, not unwilling to do (some- 
thing nnwortby), 

237? Gascoigne Steele Gl Wks. 30s That worthie em- 


perour ..Could be content to tire his wearie wife. 164a 
Howell Par. Trait. viiL (Arb.) 42 Some, .would be_ content 
to light a candle to theDeviU. *8315 Macaulay Htsi. Eng. 
III. 62 Charles and James were content to be the vassals and 
penMoneis of a powerful and ambitious neighbour. 1884 
Church Bacon 20 Servile and insincere flatterers, roontent 
to submit with smiling face, .to the insolence of [the Queen s] 
waywE^ness and temper. 

2. Pleased, gratified (=F. content); now only in 
phr. well content, arch. 

C1440 Geuerydes 368 ‘ Madame’, quod he, ‘ my will Is and 
shallTo do your sone pleasure and seruice. As ye shalbe 
right wele content withalL C1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon 
xxvi. 343 Ye have trowbled all my courte wherof I am not 
contente. c 1300 Lancelot 294s He spak no word, bot he 
was not content. X5X3 More. Ri^u III (1883) 4^ But tlie 
lord Hastinges was in his minde better content, that it was 
moued by her. 1333 Covebdalc Josh. xxii. 33 Then were 
the children of Israel svell contente vdth the thing. 1786 
Burns Holy Fair sx, TTie lads and lasses.. Sit round the 
table, weel content. An’ steer about the toddy. 1887 Ste- 
venson Underwoods 1. xxv. 35 So sits the while at home the 
mother well content. 

b. So t content (obs.), ill content (arch.) : 
displeased, dissatisfied, discontented. 

CX477 Caxton Jason 38 Wheiof the ladyes damoiselles. . 
were right euyll content, r 14^ — Sonnes of Ayinon ix. 
233 Ye knowe it not ; wherof I am evyll contente. _ 1380 
Baret Alv. C 1136 Displeasantlie, with ill will, being ill 
content, reptignmiier. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 358 So 
the three. .Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 

+ 3. Consenting, willing, ready. Const, to with 
inf, //ifl/with clause, or aJbsol. Be content', ‘be 
pleased’, ‘ be so good’. Obs. 

CTJm Caxton Jason 63 Ther is no seruice ne plaisir but 
that I am content to do for you. 1485 — Chas. Gt. 250 The 
comune vnderstondyng is more contente to reteyne parables 
and examples fbr the ymagynacion locall. <s iS33 Lf- Ber- 
ners Htum Ixiv. 220, 1 am content ye sende for hym. 13^ 
Latimer yrd Serni. be/. Edna, VI (Arb.) 92 They [magis- 
trates] that be not of the best, muste be contente to be 
taught. 1373 Gascoigne Prhuely Pleas. Wks., Then tell 
me what was ment..(?ocid Rccho be content. 16x1 Bible 
2 ATikps vi. 3 And one said, Be content I pray thee and 
goe with thy seruants. <1x636 Bp. Hall tiard Meositre 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 64 A Neighbour, .was content to void his 
House for us. 1709 Swift T. Tub, Authors Apol., Since 
the book seems escalated to live., I am content to convey 
some apology along with it. 

+ b. ellipt. as an exclamation ; = I am content ; 
agreed ! all right 1 Obs. exc. as in c. 

xsgx Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, ni. L 146 Content, He to the Sur- 
geons. 1396 — Tam. SAr. v. ii. 70 Content, what’s the 
wager? i8ao Shelley CEdipus n. i. 190 Purg. At the ap- 
proaching feast Of Famine, let the expiation be. Swine. 
Content 1 content ! 

c. In the House of Lords, Content and //of 
content are the formal expressions of assent and 
dissent (corresponding to Aye and No in the 
House of Commons). 

x6ai Elsins Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 17 Such . . as 
are of opynion that the charge shall be sent to the L. Chan- 
cellor, say — Content. Such as wyll have his Lordship come 
hether to heare the chaig, saye - Not content. 1707 Miege 
St. Gt.Erit. (j/18) 270 The manner of voting in the House 
of Lords is this, They begin at the lowest baron, and so go 
on seriatim, every one answering apart Content or Not 
Content \prbtted consent]. 1817 Pari, Deb. vjz The House 
then divided on the motion for the second reading. . Content 
84, Not Content 23. 1823 Byron Juan xiv. Iviii, I hate 
. ..A laureate's ode, or servile peer’s ‘ content’. 

II. Yot contented pa. pple. : see ComENT v. 4, 5. 
*473 Noblesse 72 And that suebe paymentis be made 
content bethout delaie. 1491 Act y Has. VII, c. so § 6 
"Unto the time that the same Duches. .of the seid yerMy 
rent, .be fully satisfied, content and payed. 130s Arnold 
Chron. (1811) 108 For the some of xl.s...to me y“ day of 
makyng herof content and paid. 13*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. clxxiv. 211 Vnto the tyme that the sayd pasnnent of money 
he full content and payed. 

B. as sb. in pi. Those who vote ‘ Content ’ : 
see 3 c. So non-contents : those who vote ‘ Not 
content (Cf. Ayes and Noes.) 

17. . Burke Sp. Ad Uniformity Cl Supposing the num- 
ber of contents and not contents strictly equal in numbers 
and consequence. xBio G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 463 
Contents 105, Non-contents 102. x88s Haipers Mag, LXv , 
184 And when the division was called, went into the lobby 
with the ‘ contents ’. 

ContBlli: (kpulcnt), v. [a. F. contente-r = Pr., 
Spv contentar. It. and med.L. contentare, a 
Com. Romanic deriv. of contento, content adj. ; see 
CoETEHT a.] For passive use see also Contented. 

I. trans. ‘To satisfy so as to stop complaint’ 
(J.) ; to be enough for ; to give contentment or 
satisfaction to. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 42 That littil that I 
haue contenteth me. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 230 
All the powers and desyres of niannes soulc shall be fully 
contented and quyeted. 1326 Tindale Mark xv. 15 Pylate 
willinge to content the people, loused Barrabas. 1570-6 
Lambarde Perojub.^ Kent (1826) 191 That large portion of 
our Islande (which in Caesars time contented foure severall 
Kings), xdoo Shaks. A.Y.L. v. iu X26, I will content you, 
if ■roat pleases you contentsyou. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 

II. Ded. § 9 Except their condition and endowment he sudi 
M may content the ablest man to appropriate his whole la- 
bour and continue his whole age in that function. i6xx Bible 
y raiMJ. Pref. 4 It did not fully content the learned. 1653 
H. CoG^ tr. Pinto’s Trav. lit 246 Seeing that by this new 

had contented his desire. 1830 D’Isbaeli 
Chas, I, HI. X. 223 The Queen said, .she never could learn 
what would content the Puritans. 1873 Black Pr. Thiele 


viii. 127 There was something in the tone of her voice that 
contented him. 

absel. 1397 Bacon Ess., Disc, (Arb.) 16 He that ques- 
tioneth much shall learne mucM and content much, i^i-^ 
Emerson Ess, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 1. 213 The favourites 
of society, .contented and contenting. 

t b. To please, gratify ; to delight. Obs. 

igga Huloet, Content, lyke, or please, arrideo. 1391 
Shaks. Two Gent. iii. i, 93 A woman somtime scorns what 
best contents her. 1396 — Tam. Shr. ly. iii. 180 Or is the 
Adder better than the Eele, Because his painted skin con- 
tents the eye ? 1633 H. Cocan tr. Pintos Trav, xxLv. oo 
Whereby., he should more content him then if he should 
give him the treasures of China. 1681 W. Robertson Phra- 
seoT. Gen. (1693) 380 To content or give content, placere. 

2. refl. (also to content ends mind, etc.) To be 
satisfied or contented. Const, with (*1“ wjQ. 

1302 Ord. Crys/en Men (W. de W. 13061 11. xviii. 138 In 
clymyngefrom stayre to stayre wtout euerhym to contempt 
tyll unto y* [he] may come unto the vysyon of god. 1330 
Palsgr. 496/2, I content me with lesse of meate or diinke. . 
than the moste parte do. tjaS Starkey England i. ii. 40 
So long as he . . contentyth nys mjmd wyth hys present 
state. 1381 Mulcasteh Positions xiv. (1887) 67 We must 
content our selues with that which we haue. 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 8 b, Those who content themselves with guilt out- 
sides of books. 17x3 Addison Cato iv. iv. Content thyself 
to be obscurely good. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Rowe, 
Occasional poetry must often content itself with occasional 
praise, 

t b. To please oneself, lake pleasure. 

C1600 Chester Plays (Shaks. Soc.) _i. i Who moste worthi- 
lye Contented hymselfe to sett out in playe, The devise of 
one Done Rondall. 

fo. inir. {for refl.) To be content; to acqtiiesce, 

c 1330 Debate Sumimr ^ Winter 103 in Hazl E. P. P. 

III. 40 The more he hath whenvith, the lesse he contenteth. 
1392 Shaks. Ven. f Ad. 61 Forced to content, but never to 
obey, Panting he lies. 

3. refl. To rest satisfied (in the sphere of action) 
with ; to confine oneself, limit one’s action. 

1338 Starkey England 11. i. 158 Euery man that contentyth 
not hymselfe wyth hys owne mystere, craft, and faculty. 
1386 Thynne in Holinshed Chron. 11. 464/2 Therefore con- 
tenting myself with this.. I commit myself, .to thy favor- 
able judgement. i6« H. More Antid. Ath. ii. xi. § i. 73, 
1 shall content my self in taking notice onely of the outward 
frame of some few kinds. <11694 Tillotson (J.), Great 
minds do sometimes content themselves to threaten, when 
they could destroy. 1737 Johnson Rambler No. 178 r 2 
Most men, when they should labour, content themselves to 
complain. x8x6 Kirby & Sf. Entomol. (1843) II. 1, 1 see. . 
that you will not content yourself with being a mere col- 
lector of Insects. X870 Max Muller Sc. Relig, (1873) 398 
[He] contents himself with reporting the results of other 
scholars. 

+ 4. trails. To satisfy (a person) by full pay- 
ment ; to compensate, remunerate. Obs. 

14x8 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett, in, 27 I. 64 We wol that 

J e see that thier be taaken dewe accomptes of the said 
ohn.. and.. that he be contented and agreed in the best 
wyse. C1477 Caxton Jason 47b, I haue good will.. to re- 
warde and contente yow of the good and agreable seruices. 
1530 Palsgr. 406/2, I content, 1 paye or satysfye..! owe 
hyin notbynge but I shall content hym. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 
HI. i. X Masters, play heeie, I wil content your paines. 
1623 Ussher in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) X34 To content 
the workeman for his paynes. 1822 Scott Nifel iv, You 
shall.. sign an acknowledgment for these monies, and an 
obligation to content and repay me. 

t b. in making satisfaction for sin ; cf. Conten- 
TATION 5 b. 

2548 Gest Pr. Masse 91 Testablislie the masse sacrifice to 
content God. 

+ 6. To satisfy, pay in full, make good (a 
claim). 

*433 JS. E. Wills (1882) 94 And thet the seyd dettes be 
contented & payed. 1308 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) I. 
*34 To lene frely to one that is in nede And wyll be glad 
it to content agayne. z53i-a Act 23 Henry VIII, c. 6 § 12 
Whereof the sommes now he not paide or otherwise con- 
tented, laufully auoyded or discharged by the lawe. 1640-1 
Kirkcudbr. War-Comm, Min. Bk. (1835) 165 To content and 
pey to the said Johne Penrie the soumes of money above 
specifeit. 18x4 Scott Wav. Ixxi, A certain sum of sterling 
money to be presently contented and paid to him. 
f Coute’nt, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. content-us.'\ 
Contained. 

e 1400 Apol. Loll. 36 pe schip & alle jiings content Jier in. 
Content, obs. Sc. f. contained, pa. pple of Con- 
tain. 

Conte'ntable, a. [f. Contjsnt v. + -able.] 

1 1. That is fitted to content ; satisfactory. Obs, 
1633 J* Done Hist. Septuagint 37 Besides, heerein you 
s^ll doe us contentable pleesure, and courtesie. 

2. Able to be contented or satisfied. 

1378 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 404 If a Christian mans 
minde may be contentable. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt, V. 
XIII. ii. 25 France will be contentable with something in the 
Netherlands. 

Contenta’tion. [isth c. ad. med.L. contenta- 
tidn-em (1409 in Du Cange), n. of action f.med.L. 
contentare, F. contenter to Content. A much 
commoner word in Eng. than in any Romanic 
lang. : Godefroy cites a single instance from a 
Swiss Burgundian document of 1424, and the word 
is not in Cotgr., nor is it in It., Sp., or Pg.] 

"t” 1. The action of contenting or satisfying. Obs. 
*5*9 Interl, Pour Elem. (Pollara iSgo) loi For the con- 
tembtacyon of my mynde. 1374 R. Scot Hop Gard. 1)1 
Rdr., To the contentacion of the ydle. X603 Jas._ I in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, I. 239 For the contentation of our subjects. 
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»!• b. The contenting oneself or one’s mind with 
what one has; acquiescence in or acceptance of 
the situation. Obs. 

1567 Harman Caveat 40 He vsed contentaclon for his 
remedy. 1570 J- Heywood Be imrry, ftiends (1848), Let 
contentashyn be decre^Make^ vertue of necessytee. 1589 
Cooper Admen. 234 The bridling of the affections and 
humble contentation of the minde before God. 163* Bp. 
Webbe Quiein, (1657) 121 With a Christian contentation 
to bearvnth their masters infirmities. 

+ 2. The resulting fact of bemg satisfied ; satis- 
faction. Ohs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxv. 271 Y" which he pun- 
ys^ed . . to the great contentaclon of the countrey.^ 1587 
Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1966/1 To atchiue his pur- 
pose to his good contentation without anie great danger. 
1611 Hekker Roaring Girle i, Wks. 1873 111 . 138 Your 
pleasure shall be satimed to your full contentation. 1681 
R. Knox ffiet. Ceylon 94 Before they can settle themselves 
to their contentation. 1709 Stryfe Ann. Ref. 1 . xlvii. 514 
To further it, to her contentation and honour. 

3. Contented or satisfied condition, arch. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Anrel. (1546) E v, Than 
holde you sure of my contenlacion, 1535 Eden Decades 
100 Their contentation with the benefytes of nature. 1598 
Gkenewey Tacittis’ Ann. xii. x. (1622) 170 In his company 
hee spent his idle time with delight and contentation. 1667 
Waterhouse 159 The resignation of an Empire, 

and the contentation with a piivate life. 1709 Stryfe ..dnu. 
Ref. I. xl. 433 So as nothing wanted to .show contentation. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 700 To piofess his contentation 
at the great Sclat he had attained, i860 A. Manning 
Ladies Sever Hollow viii. (1882) 6g He stood.. surveying 
him with no small contentation. 

b. as a habitual quality or frame of mind : 
Contentment. Obs. 

1353 Elyot Gov. m. xvii. His contentation [ed. 1531 con- 
tinence] in pouertie. <11393 Smith Serut. i Ttm. vi. 6 
(1867] II. 279 Such a commander is contentation, that where- 
soever she setteth foot, an hundred blessings wait upon her. 
1677 Hale Contempl. ii. 14 Religion, Temperance, Patience, 
and Contentation, are those Virtues that advantage the 
party himself. 

f 4. A source of satisfaction or pleasure. Obs. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Old Age •n A good fyer, is unto 
me a singuler contentaclon. 1385 Parsons Chr. Jixerc. i. 
X. HP Among all other ioyes and contentations, this shal 
not be the least. 1672 Sik T. Browne Let. Friend xxiv. 
We are fain to take in the leputed contentations of this 
world. i68a — Chr. Mor, 46 Temperate minds . . enjoy their 
contentations contentedly. 

't‘5. Satisfaction of a claim; compensation; 
payment in satisfaction. Obs. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 403 The contentacyon ofsommes 
so forfett. 1474 Bond of Edw, JV in Rymer Foedera 
(1710) XI. 792 Whereof he never as yet had any Paiement 
or Contentaclon. 1340 Act 32 Hett. VIU, c. 5 title, An 
acte for contentaclon of debts vpon executions, i^a Z, Bovo 
in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/a In full contentatioune 
to hir of the lyk sowme of hir toclier. 
t b. The making of satisfaction for sin. Obs. 

*83$ Goodly Primer "To Rdr., Jesus Christ, the onely 
sumcient price, satisfaction, recomsiliation, full contentation 
. .for our synnes. 1348 Gest Pr. Masse 89 Yf Christe were 
to be agayne sacryfyced to the ful contentaclon and cleans- 
ing of synne. ^ 1636 O. Sedgwick Hnmlled Svisur iii. § i. 
x6 To. .fulfil it even to appeasment and contentation. 

1 6. The satisfying of the conscience, of the moral 
or rational faculty ; the allaying of scruple or doubt. 

*533 More ApoL viii. Wks. 86i/a Then hathe he neede 
for nys contentaclon to see the matter handeled somewhat 
more at lengthe. 1332 Latimer Senn. 4 - Rem. (1^5) 13 
To their contentation and quieting of their consciences, 
*SSS Harpsfield in Bonner Homilies 46* For your better 
contentation herein you shal here the authorities of the 
Aunciente fathers. 1643 Pagitt Heresiogr, (1661) 33 For 
the contentation of your request. 

1 Sometimes erroneously for Contention. 

1633 _T, Adams Sertn. Dan. xii. 3 There is no weake con- 
tentation betweene these, and the labour is hard to reconcile 
them. 

Contented (kpute-nted), a. [f. Content 

V. + -ED 1.] 

1. Satisfied, desiring nothing more or nothing 
different ; limiting one’s desires, willing to put up 
with something ; = Content a, i. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 The sayd Moyses not 
contented with these visyons made supplicacyon to God. 
c x6oo Shaks. Bonn, xxix. With what I most enjoy contented 
k^t. a i66x Fuller Worthies, Bucks (1840) I. aoo T. 
Bickley was rather contented than willing to accept the 
bishopric of Chichester. 1749 Fielding Tom ^fows xii. x, I 
should have been contented with a very little, 1883 Froude 
in Contemp. Rev, XLIV, i The greatest men .. are those 
of whom the world has been contented to know the least, 

" 1 * b. JBvil contented : dissatisfied, displeased. 

*548 .Hall Chron. 93 b, He was right evil contented . . of 
the said forcyng of the toure. 

+ 2. Willing, ready {to do something) ; = Con- 
tent a. 3 . Obs. 

. *’^*5 Abp, Wauiiam in M. Burrows Worthies All Souls 
IV. (1874) 54, I shall be contented to here the costs and 
raarges^ thereof myselve. 1349 Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect 
Gd. Friday, This thy family, for the which our Lord Jesus 
Christ was contented to be oetrayed. 1633 H. Cogan tr, 
Pm^ s Trav. Iviii, 231 He prayed him to give him leave to 
him something. .Whereunto the Grepo made answer, 
that he was very well contented. 

3. Satisfied with one’s present condition ; not 
disposed to complain ; marked by contentment. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iii, 84 By him that rais’d me to 
this carefull height. From that contented hap which I 
inioy^d. 1627 Hakewiix Apol. iii. vi. § 2 Their liberty [is 


converted] into contented slavery. X63X Hobbes Leviath. 
II. xvii. 83 The foresight of. .a more contented life thereby. 
X723 Berkeley ProposalWk&. IIL 223 A contented, plain, 
innocent sort of people. 

Contentedly (k/ntcntSdll), adv. [f. prec. 4 
-LY iJ.] In a contented manner ; with contentment. 

*SS6 !• Heywood Spider ^ F. vii. 77, I shall. . Into your 
handes, yeelde me contentedlie. c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson 
Metn. Col. Hntchinson (1846) 33 He could contentedly be 
without things beyond his reach. 1758 S. Hayward Senn. 
i. I Contentedly ignorant of these most momentous con- 
ceras. 1871 Ruskin Munera P, Pref. (18S0) 20 These 
principles the Professor goes on contentedly to investigate. 

Contentedness (k^temtedn^). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The state or quality of being contented. 
1380 Apol. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) I. 450 They have 
. . given me more Contentedness of mind. 1633 Milton 
Hirelings Wks. (i8sx) 333 The Contentedness of those 
Forein Pastors, with the Maintenance given them. _ 17x9 
W, Wood Surv. Trade 301 Which made them, with so 
much Patience and Contentedness, undergo the Calamities 
of that . . War. 1S14 Wordsw. Excursion ii. Wks. (1889) 
438/1 The still contentedness of seventy years. 

Coute'utfulj a. Now rare. [f. Content sb.^ 
+ -PDL.] Full of content: a. Characterized by 
contentment, contented, satisfied, •{•b. Causing 
content or satisfaction, satisfying, f e Easily con- 
tented or appeased, placable. 

1342 Udall Erasm. Apophih. 112 b, That he might bee 
hable with a paciente and contentefull mynde, to endure 
banyshemente. 1332 Huloet, Contentful!, placabilis, pla- 
ctndus. 1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 364 His contentful! 
mansion. 1599 Massinger, etc. Old Lcetu iv. ii. But all 
that’s known to be contentful to thee Shall in the use prove 
deadly. 1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis v. xii. 369 
To enjoy the safety of their contentful! poverty within the 
walls of the Cloyster. <11639 W. Whately Prototypes 1. 
xi. (1640) 120 Shee was every way contentfull and pleasing 
unto Abraham. 1632 J. Audley Eng. Commsu. 38 Gentle 
and contentfull souldiers. 1662-3 Pepys Diary 10 Feb,, 
After some contentful talk with my wife. 17x6 Cibber L ove 
Makes Mast v, ii, 73 The contentful Peace . . of an honest 
Mind. 1863 Pilgrimage over Prairies I. 9 The first 
[journey] for many years that had drawn me from my 
contentful home. 

Hence f Coute'ntfUlly adv., t Couterntfuluess. 
1333 Huloet, Contentfullye, placahiliter. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 23 J une, We spent two or three hours taking of 
several matters veiy soberly and contentfully to me. Ihid, 
24 July (D.), The contentfulness of our errand, and the 
nobleness of the company. 1683 H. More Paralip. 
Prophet. 89 For the more contentfully peracting this Tax. 

Conte'ntiug, vbl. sb. [f. Content v. + -in& i.] 
1, The action of the verb Content ; satisfaction, 
contentment, content. Now rare. 

<xxS4i Wyatt Defence Wks. 1861 p. xxxiii, Thus was he 
. . dispatched out of Spain smally to liis rrautation or con- 
tenting. X341 Elyot Image Gov. Pref., 'The contentynge 
of suche men. x6o8 Hieron Whs. 1 . 698/1 The contenting 
of mine owne sensuall affections. 16x3 Latham Falconry 
(1633) 75 Neither can you giue her that which is fitting to 
her owne contenting, but by guesse and imagination, 

+ 2. quasi-fdwr. A source of contentment; a 
satisfaction, delight ; = Content sbJ^ 3. Obs, 
c 1620 in Farr .S'. P, fas, I (184B) xoa What if aeiay, a 
month, or a yeare, Croune thy delights with a thousand 
wisht contentings. 1633 P. Fletcher Death Sir A . Irby 

I, iv, As if her tears were all her souls contenting. 

t Conte'ntingf, j>pl. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2.] That gives contentment ; satisfying. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 96 the masse offredge is not 
satisfactory or ful contenting. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. iii. 
vi. 250 Any contenting peace. x677_Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. 1. j. 5 The knowledge of them is curious, and con- 
tenting in it self. 

Contention (kpnte'njon). Also 4-5 -cioun, 
S -6 -cion, 6 -tionn, -tione. [a. F. contention, 
ad. L, coniention-em, n. of action from contendere 
to contend. (OF. had orig. the inherited form 
cuntenfun, contengon^ 

1. The action of straining or striving earnestly; 
earnest exertion, effort, endeavour. Obs. or arch. 

CX580 Rogers (J.), An end which, .appears worthy our 
utmost contention to obtiun. X38X Nowell & Day in 
Cottfer. I. (1384) C iij b, Which wordes he pronounced with 
. . great contention of voice, 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions 
XXV, An earnest contention of the minde in the pursuit of 
that good which should perfect our Natures. 1653 H. 
More Aniid. Ath. i. xi. (1712) 34 A joint contention of 
Strength. 1858 Herschel Outlines Astron. Introd. 8 The 
contention of mind for which they [these enquiries] call is 
enormous. 

2. The action of contending or striving together 
in opposition ; strife, dispute, verbal controversy. 

Bone of contention : see Bone sb. 7. 

138a Wyclif Phil. i. 17 Summe of contencioun, or stryfe, 
schewen Crist not clenly. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVI. Ixxj. (1495) 576 The stone Onix . . meueth the heite to 
contencion and debate. 1329 More Dyaloge i. Wks. lar/x 
A great matter in contencion & debate betwene them. 1583 
Abp. Sandys Senn. Matt, wii, 23 (1841) 381 The church., 
is by outward persecution and inward contention . .troubled. 
1635 W. F. Meteors 140 Of Amber is great contention, 
whether it be a minerall, or the Sperme of a Whale. 1772 
Priestley Inst, Relig. {lyZa) 1 . 83 Excess frequently gives 
occasion to quarrelling and contention. x8o6 Gazetteer 
Scotl, (ed, a) 527 This fortress was frequently the scene of 
bloody contention. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk,^ I. i. 
iv. 176 Religious contention broke out in Bagdad itself, 
between the rigid and the lax parties. 

transf. ^ fig. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. n. i. 92 The great Con- 
tention of Sea, and Skies. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (X872) 

II. Z47 One long contention of fraud against robbery. 


b. (with a and fl.) A particular act of strife ; a 
quarrel, contest, dispute. 

CX430 Merlin xxi. 366 Whan the kynge Bohors vndir- 
stode the contencion of the kynge and his nevewes. 1393 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i. ii. 6 No Quarrell, but a slight Con* 
tention. x6xi Bible Prav, xviii. 18 The lot causeth con- 
tentions to cease. x66i Bramhall fust Vind, i. 7 Such 
were the contentions of the Roman and African Bishops. 
1749 Fielding Tom fones x. ii, Jones.. interposing, a fierce 
contention aiose. x87a Yeats Growth Comnu 223 Conten- 
tions with the home government were frequent. 

e. = Tenson, q.v. 

1883 A H. WoDEHonsB in Grove Diet. Mus. IIL 585 
The tensons, or contentions, were metrical dialogues of lively 
repartee on some disputed point of gallantry. 

8 . The action of contending in livalry or emula- 
tion ; competition. With a and pi. : An act or 
instance of rivalry ; a trial of skill or ability, 

1376 Fleming Pcuio^l, JLpist. 254 These and such like 
contentions .. many have attempted, and thereby wonne 
commendation. x6w Bryskett Civ. Life 69 For contention 
of valor.. Alexander granted a combat betweene Biosippus 
and his aduersary, 1633 Done tr. Aristeasl Hist, Sep- 
tuagint 180 Betwixt us, 1 would kindle a kinde conten- 
tion, and emulation of aymiable Vertue. 1743 Fielding 
f. Wild i, iv, Engaging with him at cards, in which con-' 
tentions. .the Count was greatly skilful. X829 Scott Awu 
ofG. iii, As if there had been a contention among them who 
should do the honours of the house. 

i*b. The matter in competition. Obs. 

17x2 Steele No. 422 v 6 One would think, .that the 
Contention is, who shall be most disagreeable, 

4. That which is contended for in argument ; the 
point or thesis which a person strives to maintain 
and prove. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. (1646) 1. 134 In this their con- 
tention, they mean nothing else, but that there are two 
natures in Christ. 18650/1. Times z Dec,, Their contention 

is, that the ‘ Romanizers ’, etc. 1878 Black Green Past, 
I. 3 This then is your contention— that a vast number of 
women, etc. 1883 Sm J. Bacon in Lavs Rep, 23 Chanc. 
Div. 697 Mr. Williams’ contention is without a shadow of 
suppoi L 

116. Contiast, comparison. Obs. fA Laiinism.'] 

1330 Wiiitimton Tullyes Offices i. xvii, But if contencyon 

and comparyson be made. 

H 6 . = Contentation. Obs. 

13x6 Cartulary in Plumpton Corr. p. exxv, 'What over- 
plus may be saved towards the contencion of the said 
debts. XS79-8 North Plutarch's Lives 63 (R.) Such men 
as place felicity. ,in the quiet safety, peace, and concord of 
a commonweal, and in clemency, justice, joyned with con- 
tention. 

11 7. app. = Continuance; cf. contene, Contain 17 . 
16^ J. Smith Old Age (1752) 13 Two words [days and 

years] to express the contention of this state, .viz. how long 
thii, state shall remain. 

Conteutional (k^nte’njsnal), a, [f. jprec. + 
-AD.] Of the nature or character of contention. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 27 June 4/3 The contentional meeting 
of last night, 
b. quasi- sb. 

1824-9 Landor Imag Conv. Wks. 1853 1. 103/x The Iliad 
itself has nothing in the contentional so interesting. 

t Coute’ntiouer. Obs. [f. prec. + -be 1 .] One 
given to contention ; a contender. 

*593 Nashb Christs T. (16x3) 140 These thorny Coti- 
tentioners, that choake the ’Word of God with foolish con- 
trouersies. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 73 So long as 
Contentioners rest vnsatisfied, and admit no Reconciliation, 

Contentio'US (k/inte'njos), a. Also 5 -temp- 
cious, 'tenoiose, 6 -oiouB(e. [ad. F. contentiettx 
L. contentiosus given to contention, quarrel- 
some : see Contention and -ous.] 

1. Of persons or their dispositions : Given to 
contention ; prone to strife or dispute ; quarrelsome. 

*533 Frith Answ. More (1629} 443 That you accept this 
worke with . . no contentious hart, x6xx Bible Preo. xxi. 
19 It is better to dwell in the wildernesse, then with a con- 
tentious and an angry woman. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes 
i. 13 If two or three out of a contentious humour opposed 

it. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr, v. § 19 The most contentious, 
quarrelsome, disagreeing crew. 1833 Macaulay Biog. AU 
ierbury (1867) 14 His despotic and contentious temper, 

b. transf. 

1603 Shaks. Lear iii, iv. 6 Thou think'st 'tis much that 
this contentious storme Inuades vs to the skin. 1610 — 
Temp. 11. i. 118. 1693 Blackmore Pr. Arth. i. 455 She 

makes contentious Winds forget their Strife. 

+ 0 . Bellicose, warlike. Obs. 

2333 Coverdalb 2 Sam. xxi 20 And there arose yet warre 
at Gath, where there was a contencious man which had 
sixe fyngers on his handes. — 2 Kings xix. 25 That conten- 
cious stronge cities mighte fall in to a waist heap of stones. 

2. Characterized by or involving contention. 

c 1430 tr. T, h Kemj^ 119T0 stryue w$ contenciose wordes. 
*535 JovB Apol, Tindale 40 To wryte any maliciouse and 
contenciouse pistle agenst him. 1^7 Proposals of Army 
in Neal Hist. Purit. III. 412 The present unequal, and 
troublesome, and contentious way of ministers' maintenance 
■by Tithes. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 142 r 8 A conten- 
tious and spiteful vindication, 1873 Gladstone Glean, VI. 
Iiii. 170 Forbearing to raise contentious issues, 

3. Law. Of or pertaining to differences between 
contending parties. Contentious jurisdiction : right 
of jurisdiction in causes between contending parties. 

Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/x Wei letterd, as it apperyd 
sythe, as wel in contempeious jugemente as gyuyng coun- 
ceyll to the sowles upon the f^te of theyr conscyence. 
1727^51 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Ttm Lords Chief Justices, 
judges, etc, have a contentious jurisdiction. X768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. 65 Such ecclesiastical courts, as have 
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onl^ what is called a voluntary and not a contentious juris- 
diction. xSjS Srt7BB5 Const, Hist. 1. 033 In contentious 
suits it is difficult to draw the line between judicial decision 
and arbitration. 

Coziteationsly (Iq^te'njssli^ ae/zf. [f. prec. 
2.] In a contentions manner or spirit ; with 
contention ; quarrelsomely. 

1,548 Sow, VI in Strype Mem, II. App. M. 43 Who- 
soever shal . , irreverently and contentiously demaund of 
any man, any of the questions before rehersed. 1564 Britf 
Exam, Sign.**’** iij. We are affrayde to stryue conten- 
tiouslye. 1650 S. Claske Eccl, Hist, I. (1654) 69 Everyone 
. .contentious!^ would argue thereof. 

Contentiousaess Ikpnte-njosnes). [f. as prec. 
■f -NESS.] The quality of being contentious ; dis- 
position to contention ; quarrelsomeness. 

*S73 G. _Harvey_ _ (Camden) 16 [He] began in 

deed to lai contentiusnes to mi charg. x66i Boyle S^ine 
of Air Pref. (16S2) i They that luiow how indisposed I 
naturally am to Contentiousness. 1815 Elphinstone Acc, 
CauiuZ (1842) I. 217 Any circumstance which disposes the 
people to contentiousness and jealousy. 1876 J. H. New- 
MAN Hist, Sk, 1. 246 The contentiousness of human nature. 

f Conte'zitdTe, Obs, £f. Content v, + 
-IVE ; cf. inventive^ Fitted to content ; satisfying. 

1593 Nashs Christ's T, 80 What a brutish thing it is, 
howe short lasting, and but a minute contentiue. 1599 
Bretok Fareweltf The Company of a Contentive friend, 
iday-yy Feltham Resolves n. Iwii, 300 They shall find it 
a more contentive Ufe than idleness. 1631 R. H. Arraignm, 
Whole Creature xiii. § 2. iga The. .true contentive Obiect 
of the Soule of Man, is God. 

t Conte’ntivei Obs, [a. F. cmUntif, -ive, 
that contains, retains (in mod.F. only in the surgical 
use), f. L. type *conie»trv-us, f. coniinere to Con- 
tain : see -ivE and cf. retentive^ Chaiacterizcd 
by containmg, holding together, maintaining, etc. 
In Sur^, see quot. i8Sa. 

167;^ Gale Crt,^ Gaiiiles 11. iv. 443 His good wil is the 
effective, contentive and provisive Virtue. *758 J. S. Le 
Bran's Ohserv, Surg, <1771) 144, 1 did not yet remove the 
contentive Compress. i88a Syd, Soc, Lex,, Contentive, the 
same as Retentive, applied to bandages which retain the 
lips ofawound, orthe ends of fractured bones in apposition. 

t Conte'ntlesa, a, Obs, [f. Content sb,^ 4 - 
-LESS.] Without content or satisfaction; un- 
satisfied, dissatisfied, discontented. 

1607 Shaks, Timon n, iii, 245 Best state, Conten tlesse, 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being. 1675 Cocker 
Morals 12 Some, in inid’st of Store, contentless, starve. 
*797 ., T. Park Sonn, 95 Let Man contentless mourn his 
partial share. 

Co'nteatleas, a, [f. Content sb,"^ + -iess.] 
Void of content or meaning. 

1886 Afiiuf XL 429 So far the Idea remains contentless. 

t Contently, adv, ran, — Contentedly. 

Proh., as the metre suggests, merely an error for con- 
ietitedly, which mod. edd. substitute, 

16 . Beaumont & Fletcher Rule a Wife, etc, v. iii. Wks. 
(1679) 29^2 Come, we’l away unto your country-house. And 
there weT learn to live contently, * 

Contentment (k^nte*ntm&t). [a. F. con- 
Untev^t (late i6th c, in Littrd), f. contenter to 
Content : see -ment. In Eng. it has to a great 
extent exchanged the character of a noun of action 
for that of a noun of quality derived from an adj., 
as = contenfness, contentedtiess^ 

1. _ The action of satisfying; the process of being 
satisfied; satisfaction, arch, 

*474 Ord, aa For the contentement of his house- 

hold royal and creditors thereof, 1568 in Hakluyt Voy, (1398) 

*• 377' *87® FLEMiHG/’flWigff. E^iet, 35 The Victor, .must 
OM muy thinges to the expectation and contentment of 
mem, by whose heipe he ohteined the vjctorle. a 1657 Sir J. 
Bailfovr A?in, Scoi^ (X824-5) II, 265 Doing the best worke 
. . for the honor of God, contentment of the King. x8ax 
Scott JCenilw, ii, The guests took their leave, to the con- 
tentment of mine host. iSst Hrli>s Coiiif Solit. «. (1874) 
136 With no contentment to the appetites of the hungry. 

+ b. Satisfaction of a claim ; payment, rare, 

1603 Knolles Hist, Turhs (1621) xii6 The lord Swartzen- 
b^g. .was commmg with money to give them contentment. 

2 . The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 
tented ; Contentedness. (The usual modem sense.) 

1S97 Hooker Eccl. Pol v. bcviii. § 12 The same content- 
ment, tra^uilitie, and ioy, that others, haue reaped. i 6 xx 
Bible x ?*»». vi. 6 But godlinesse with contentment is 
great game, x^x Hindu J, Bmen xxxvL. iia In much 
omtentment and peace. He heran to look homewards. 1768 
I, xiii, From health contentment sprinfis. 
1886 Morlev Comte (Grit. Misc.) HI. 339 After a short 
experiment of three weeks, Comte returned to neediness and 
contentment, 
b. Const, with, 

1651 FoLLER_/ 4 ief JEerfrw., CowperbX&i) H. 311 He mani- 
fested to his friends what great contentment he had in his 
approMhing death. ffxdgS Temple (J.), Contentment in 
- remedy we can apply to misfortunes. 

i8s« Emerson Ei^. Traits, Ltt, Wks (Bohn) II. «3 
hqualid conteutoent with conventions. 1871 Morley Vot 
tatre (1886) 38 To abide in patient contentment with an all 
out purely critical reserve. 

t3. Pleasure, delight, gratiheation. Ohs, 

1586 R. Scot in Hohnshed Chron, HI. 1346/1 There was 
never worKe attempted with more desire, nor proceeded 
m with more contentment. x6oo Hor land Livy iv. xl. 164 
ihcy caused ..great contentment Ikeiitiani] after fonnM 
Witoer Muire Philar, (1633) 643 Never word 
w tiers 1 heare But . . [it] . , much more contentment brines 
tj«6W. R. Chetwom , 

Adv, Caft, R, Boyle 41 At the reading of this Paper, my 


Heart ran over with Contentment. X79S Southey Joan of 
Arc \. 311, I . . feel Joy and contentment in the merciful 
task For which I am sent forth. 

»j* 4 . A source of sadsfection or pleasure; a 
pleasure, enjoyment, delight; = Content 2 3. 

*S79 G. Harvey Leiter-hk, (Camden) 86 Untill a mans 
fansye be satisfied, he wantith his most soveraigne con- 
tentement. is8x Mulcaster Posiiiofis xxxviii. (1887) 177 
Many and great contentmentes, many and sound com- 
fortes. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 1233 Money and 
apparell, the souldiors greatest contentments. i6xx M/UK- 
HAM (.title\ Country Contentments . . as namely Hunting, 
Hawking, etc x6ga Lady Russell Lett, II. cxxxv. 109 As 
for rending, I am past that contentment. 

Contents : see Content sb.^ 

+ Conte'ntsome, a, Obs, rare, ff. Content 

0. -I- -some.] Full of or yielding content, satisfac- 
tion, or delight. 

X632 J. Hayward tr. Eiandi's Erometta X22 A demeanour 
rather irkesome. .than any wHt contentsome. 1645 Higby 
Imutori, Souls 140 It is easie for thee, and sweete and 
contentsome, to heape up treasures for eternity. 

tContenty, a. Obs. rare, [f. Content ji.i 
•f -T.] Full of ‘ contents * ; containing much ad- 
mixture of foreign matter. (Cf. Content ji.i 1, 
quots. 1547. 1635.) 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min, 1. 11. xv. (1686) 256 If there are 
poor contenty coppers . . yet you must do with them as 
before. Ibid, 1. 273. 

tCo'utenu, CG'nlanne. Obs, Also 5 con- 
tenue, 6 -ynne, -ynew(e. £a, F. contenu, -tie con- 
tent, tenor, contents, sb. f. contenu, -tie, pa. pple. 
of contenirto Contain.] ^Content 2 , 3 . 

i:x477 Caxton Jason xoi b, Thenne he behelde the con- 
tenu of his bylle. X481 — Go^rey 8 Lettres fro them- 
perour to buymont. And the contenue of the same. X512 
Act ^ Hen. rlll, c. 18 g x All the contynue, matter and 
purporte of the same Commission, xsax .3 A Papers Hen. 
VIII, 1. 34 By the continue off oon your sayde letters, xs^ 
Compl. Scot. 1. 23 The sentence and conteneu of thyr said 
cheptours of the bibil. Ibid, xis He hefand suspitione of 
the contineu of ther vrytingis. 

Coatenue, -we, obs. ff. Continue. 
Coateaument, error for Contenbment. 

Coater, obs. f. Counteb v. 

Coater-, obs. f. Counteb-, e. g. in conterchan^, 
conterfayte, contennont, contermure, conterpace ( = 
counterpoise), conterpartie, conterpoynt, conterrol, 
contersecior ; also of Contka-, Contbb-. 
Coateritioa, obs. var. of Contrition. 
Coate'Vmiuabley <*• i’are. £f. L. emterminS- 
re -h -BLB.] Liable to end together. 

e 1638 WoTTON in Relig, Wotton. 477 Your long, and I 
danesaj'your still beloved Consort, for love and life aie not 
conterminable. 

Conterminal (k^ntouminal), a. [ad. med.L. 
confermindl-is, f. contermin-us : see Conterminous 
and -AL. So F. conterminal (Oresme, i4tb c.).] 

1. = Conterminous i. 

xSoa Playfair Illustr. Hntton. Th. 290 The conterminal 
rock. ••x83x T. L Fza.qock Crotchet Castle ix,Tho neigh- 
bouring lords, his conterminal bandits. iBg* Fraser's M^. 
XLV. 449 Thekiflgdom of Merops was.. conterminal to the 
dominions of the Sun. 

2 . Entom. Attached end to end. 
Couterxninaut (k^nts-iminant), a, and 

[ad. L. contenninant-em, pr. pple. cticonfemiindre : 
see Contbhminatb.] 

A. fl. = Conterminous i. Obs. 

1640 Howell Dodoneis Gr. 43 The great emporiall Tami- 
sond with her suburbian and contermment fabrickes. 

2 . Terminating together (in time), nonce-tise. 

1833 Lamb Elia Ser. il (i860) 268 If haply your dates of 
life were conterminant. 

B. sb. pi. Persons whose lands march together. 

VoLKiNGHAM Art of Survey n ii. 30 Sometimes 
this Compound Boundage implies a mutuall propertie or 
duety participable to the Conterminants, as bancking, 
balking, dyking, etc. 

Contermiuate (k^ntuMmin^t), a, [ad. L. 
contermindt-us, pa. pple. of contermindre to CoN- 
terminatb. So F. contermini (i5-i6th c.).] = 
Conterminous. 


1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 The first veyne ., being 
ttiereto at the posteriour part therof conterminate. 1610 B. 
JoHSON Pr. Henry's Barriers, A strength of empire fix’d 
Conterminate with heaven. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World i. 
viii. 10 ^Ethiopia being the conterminate Region with 
Egypt. 1850 Neale Med. Hymns 123 Faith to word, to 
teaching hearing, Mind to God, conterminate. 

tCoateTminatey v. Obs. [f. L. emtermindt- 
ppl. stem of contermindre to bolder upon each 
other, f. iontemiin-us : see Conterminous.] 

1 . intr. To be conterminous in space, to have a 
common limit or boxmdary. 

X637 Bj^twick Litany 111. 14 In the towne where he 
dwelt, aM the parishes conterminating thereabouts. 1656 
Blount Glossogr,, Conterminate, to lye near or border on 
a place. ivopSACHEVERELL.S'ervii. 15 Aug. 14 The. .Author, 
to ’"'tjoro they must all_Center, and Conterminate. 

2 . To be conterminous in time. 

X664 H. More Myst. Inig. il >d. § x8. 377 The Fall of 
BabylM ^so conterminates with the sixth trumpet. x68x 
— Dan, App. iii. 307 The Laodicean Interval in a 
nianuer conterminating with the Conflagration of the World. 
of^eworT^^^ ^ decureion. .conterminating to the end 


Hence ConteTminating ppl. a. 
x8os G. S. Faber Dissertation (x8o6) I. git The end of 
these two conterminating periods. 

tCoxLteTmina’tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
contertnimre i see prec. Also in i6lh c. F.j 
Ending together ; common ending or limit ; co- 
incidence of date. 

1673 Newton in Phil. Trans. VIII. 6091 Homogeneal 
light, whose color and lefrangibility is not at all changeable 
either by refraction or by the contermination of a quiet 
Medium. x68i H. More Exp. Dan. App. ii. 273 That 
second notable Joynt is in the con-termination of the sixth 
Trumpets ending and the beginning of the Seventh. 1M3 
— Paralip. Prophet. 30 Near the contermination of the 
Death of Xerxes and the Succession of his Son Aitaxeixes. 
t Conte*rmine, V. Obs. [a. F. conterttiiner 
(PalsgT.), ad. L. coniermind-re : see Contermin- 
ATB. Only in trails, in L., but in i6th c. F. trans, 
and intr. as in English ; cf. L. terminare^ 

1 . trans. To make conterminous ; to fix the limits 
or end of. 

16*4 Heywood Gwiaik vi. 296 That hee might contermine 
his Empire with the Ocean. 1633 J. Done tr, Arisieas' 
Hist. Septuagint 102 So hath he finished and contermined 
everything, according with its time and place. 

2 . intr. To be conteiminons ; to end together. 
1654 ViLvAiH Epit. Ess. V. 10 Two Denshire Riveis neer 

contermining. 

Coutenuiuous (k^ntouminas), a. [f. L. con- 
termin-us having a common border or boundary, 
bordering upon (f. con- together terminus 

boundary, limit) -f -ous.] 

1 . Having a common boundary, bordering upon 
(each other), 

1631 Heylih.?/. George 151 The two people mention’d in 
the Gospell were conterminous, 1652 Needham tr. Seldenis 
Mare Cl, 27 The Dominion of the whole Earth, .and of the 
conterminous Aer. xSgy'H.M.iLPrhn. Orig.Man, 11. vii. 19a 
In the Ports of the Sea conterminous to those Continents. 
1848 GaoTE Hist, Greece i. xv. I. 451 A township conter- 
minous with Ilium. X878 Lucky Eug. in xWi C. II, viii. 
491 Defending the side 01 Germany conterminous to France. 
x88o A. R. Wallace Isl. Life i. ii. x8 Allied species, whose 
ranges are separate but conterminous. 

2 . Meeting at their ends. 

a 1734 North Life y. North (1826) III. 324 It often falls 
out that extremes are conterminous, and as contraries illus- 
trate each^other. x86z Todhunter Euclid (18761 256 note. 
Let the triangle DEF be applied to the triangle ABC so 
that the bases may coincide, the equal sides be conterminous 
and the vertices fall on opposite sides of the base. 

3 . Coincident in their boundaries; exactly co- 
extensive. 

1817 Knox & Jebd Corr, IL 314 Observe, that our Roman 
Catholic and church of England parishes, are not exactly 
conterminous. 1875 'Bwicp Holy Rom. Evtp. ii. (ed. 3) 13 
Christianity as well as civilization became conterminous 
with the Roman Empire. 

b. Exactly coextensive in time, range, sense, etc. 
1855 dss. Intuitive Morals 26 Were the whole law pre- 
dsely conterminous with qur desires, x86x Times 10 Oct., 
The language of Catullus is less conterminous with our own 
than that of any popular Latin poet. 1885 Stevenson 
Dynamiter xiv. 204 You name a good influence, but one 
that need not be conterminous with life. 

Co]ite’r]uin.onBly, adv. £f. prec. + -i,t2.] 
So as to have the same boundaries ; coextensively. 

*8S9 Tennent Ceylon II. i, 15 The policy of extending 
[ms] religion conterminously with his dominions, 
i* Conterra'neaxLy a, Obs. [f. L. conterrdne- 
us (see next) -h-AN ; cf. subterranean^ =next 
c 1645 Howell Lett, IV. vii, He said that if women were 
not conterranean and mingled with men, Angels would 
descend and dwell among us. 

’ll Conterra'ueonSj a. Ohs, [f. L. conter- 
rdne-us of the same country (f. con- together with 
+ terra land) + -ous : cf. subterraneous,'] Of or 
belonging to the same country, land, or region. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Pnrog. Chr. Kings x. 110 Otherwise 
we must denyDswid’s titlp over Aram, and other neighbour 
conterraneous Kingdomes. a X711 Ken Hymnotheo Wks, 
1721 HI. 286 As Paul . . Had for his conterraneous Kindred 
Zeal, That they the like transporting Joys might feel. 
ConteschouD, obs. f. Contusion, 

Coixtesse, obs. f. Countess. 
t Co 3 lteaserate,J^a.^/e. Obs. rare. In quot. 
-at. [f. L. contesserdt- ppl. stem of contesserdre \ 
see next.] Leagued together in friendship. 

x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivsiine 118 b, The kings that 
were his neighboius, and were contesserat with him. 

t Contessera'tion. Obs. [ad. L. contesserd- 
tidn-em (Tertullian\ n. of action from contesserdre 
(f, con + tessera) to contract friendship by means 
of the tessera Jiospitalis, a square tablet which was 
divided as a tally or token between two friends in 
order that they or their descendants might thereby 
ever afterwards recognize each other.] 

1 . Contraction of friendship by means of the 
tesseia or other symbol of union. 

X620 Donne Serm. Gen. xviii. 23 But certainly, there is a 
race that have not this contesseration [baptism], nor these 
lestimoniall letters, nor this outward baptisme. xfifiA Jer. 
AAYLOR Real Pres, i The holy symboles of the Eucharist 
were intended to be a contesseration, and an union of 
Christian societies to God, and with one another. x66o 
aTiLLiNGFL._ Iren, u. viL § 4 To denote their mutual con- 
tessaration m the faith, and communion in the same Church. 
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2 . [L. tessera a chequer.] A chequered or tessel- 
lated combination, a ‘ mosaic 
1671 B. Oley Life G. Herhert O v (T.>, To describe that 
person of his, which afforded so unusual a contesseration of 
elegancies, and set of rarities to the beholder. 

+ Contest, sb}- Obs. [app. repr. a med.L. 
*contestis joint witness, f. «»- together + testis 
witness.] A joint witness. 

iggi in Foxe A. ^ M. VI. 198 The said deponent, with 
his contest James Basset, spake with his grace in the 
galleiy. 1563 IHds (ed. il 713 What wordes and sentences 
they then herd, who was with them there as contests, [ifea 
T. Fitzherbert Apol, 13 a, When the said evidence is not so 
manifest, two witnesses at least are required and the same 
to be contestes, that is. affirming one and the same thing.] 

Contest (kp'ntest), sh‘^ [app. f. Contest v. 
(and originally having the same stress) ; but cf. 
mod.F. conteste^ not in Cotgr. i6ir, but quoted by 
Littrd, in phrase sans conteste, from Moliere 1654.] 

1 . Strife in argument, keen controversy, dispute, 
debate, wordy war. + Without contest', without 
dispute, incontestably. 

1643 Denham Cooler's Hill 69 Though this of old no less 
contest did move. Than when for Homer's Birth seven Cities 
strove. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. ii8g And of thir vain contest 
appeer’d no end. 1707 E. Ward Hiid, Rediu, (1713) H- ix, 
He was, without Contest, As grand a Rebel as the best, 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 40 P 3 When the contest happens 
to rise high between men of genius and learning. ij8o 
CowPER Rep, Adjudged Cast 1 Between Nose and Eyes 
a strange contest aiose, 1784 — Task iii. 161 &eat contest 
follows, and much learned dust Involves the combitants. 

2 . Struggle for victory, for a desired object, or 
in defence ; conflict, stiife, contention. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. t, (1843) 13/1 He [Bucking- 
ham] was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 
fested . . in his contests with particular persons of the greatest 
reputation. 1663 Manley Gretms's LowC, Warres ais In 
the event of this Contest, it is very remaikable, that, there 
was not one considerable Ship lost. 17^ Burke Sp. dc< 
dining Poll Wks. III. 433 The worthy gentleman, who has 
been snatched from us at the moment of the election, and in 
themiddle of the contest. 1797 Bewick Srit. Birds(iB47) I. 
370 A contest commences . .between the Cuckoos for the pos- 
session of the nest. Greece IV. 33 The assist, 

ance they could hope to receive from Athens in their contest 
with the enemy. xSsiKAtscArct.Rxpl. II.xv, idiThedogs 
ore carefully trained not to engage in contest with the bear. 
8. Amicable conflict, ns between competitors for 
a prize or distinction ; competition. 

1647 Crashaw Poems 4 O sweet contest; of woes With 
loves, of tears with smiles disporting. 173* Johnson 
Rambler No. 205 p 6 As the evening approached, the con- 
test [for prizes] grew more earnest, 1839 Thirlwali. Greece 
IV. 421 Many of the late competitors returned to the con- 
test. 187s JowETT Plato (eA. 2) V. 87 In musical contests 
there shall be one set of judges of solo singing or playing. 

Contest (k^nte'st), v. [a. F. conteste-r ‘to 
call or take to witnesse, make an earnest protesta- 
tion or complaint vnlo; also to brable, argue, 
debate a matter with; also to denie, gainesay, 
contest against ' (Cotgr. 1611), = It. contestare ‘ to 
strive, debate’ (Florio 1598), Pr. and Sp. con- 
testar. The original source is L. contestarl to take 
or call to witness (f. con- + tesidrJ to be a witness, 
bear witness, f. *j/zj a witness) ; thence the legal 
phrase contestarl litem, to intioduce a lawsuit by 
calling witnesses, to bring an action ; whence the 
modem sense. The Fr. vb. appears to have taken 
its senses partly from the orig. L., and paitlyfrom 
the Ttalian ; and is followed in both by the Eng.] 

I. Senses connected with L. contestari to take 
to witness. Obs. 

't* 1 . trans. To assert or confirm with the witness 
of an oath, to swear to (a fact or statement). Obs. 

XS7S! J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf Tajh, Oathes and sworn 
promises contested at theyr high altar of their masse. 16x3 
Heywood Brazen Age \. Wks. 1874 III. 174 As we are 
Oeneus the yEtolians King. , . So we contest we make her 
here the prize Of the proud victor. 

+ 2 , To witness to, attest ; to bear corroborative 
testimony to ; to attest along with another, rare. 

1391 Drayton Moses i, For thy faire brow apparently con- 
tests The currant stamp of a cleane nuptial bed. 1649 
Selden Laws Eng. i. xxxrii. (1739) 56 The Oath of the 
pai ty suspected, and the concurrent testimony of other men : 
The first attesting his own innocency, the other contesting 
theii Consciences of the truth of the former testimony. 

f 3 . To call to witness, take to witness, adjure; 
to address with a solemn appeal, charge, etc. Obs. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. Ixxx. 9 Heare o my people : and 
I wil contest thee. x6xi — Ex. xix. 2X And the Lord said 
vntu Moses, Goe downe, charge \7narg., Heb. contest] the 
people, xfizx Ainsworth Annot, Pentat. (1639) 6g Paul 
used to Contest Cor charge) before God and His Angels. 

fb. inir. To bear witness, ‘testify’, make a 
solemn appeal or protest. Obs. 

xdoy Schol. Disc, agst. Antichr, ii. v. 33 loab displeaseth 
Dauid, when he contesteth against the numbring of the 
people. ^ x6o9 Bible (Douay) Amos iii. 13 Heare ye, and 
contest in the house of Jacob, sayth our Lord. 

II. Senses originating in L. contestarl litem. 

4 , intr. To contend or strive {uoitk or against) 
in argument ; to dispute or debate keenly, wrangle. 

_x6o3 Holland Plutarch’s Mor, 33 To argue and refute 
him by arguments contending and contesting against that 
which hath beene said. X633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 2 Tim. 
iii. 8 Jannes and Jambres . . resisted Moses and contested 
VoL. IL 


with him in the message he brought from God. 1867 Mil- 
ton P.L.x, 736 Inexplicable Thy Justice seems ; yet to say 
truth, too late I thus contest, a 17x3 Burnet (J.), 'The 
difficulty of an argument adds to the pleasure of contesting 
with it, when there are hopes of victory. xBag Southey 
Sir T, More I._ 349 He dared not contest obstinately against 
persons of quality, who would be offended by his discourse. 

5 . trans. To argue or debate (a point, etc.) ; to 
argue against, dispute, controvert, call in question. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 107 Can such a one contest the 
Divine decree? 1697 Drvden Virg. Past, Pref. (1721) I. 
91 A fifth Rule (which one may hope will not he contested!. 
X73x-;73 Jortin EccL Hist, (R.), The excellence of Christian 
morality will not be contested by fair and candid adver- 
saries. 1843 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. ReJ. I. 339 He 
contested the right of the pope to dispense them. 1839 
Mill Liberty iL 37 With every opportunity for contesting 
it, it has not been refuted. 

6 . intr. To strive or contend (in a general sense). 

a x6i8 Raleigh Rem. (1644] 72 Have we not the Kings 

eares, who dares contest with us? 1647 W. Browne Polex. 
II. 293 Contest no more against what is just, and be not 
guilty of your owne death, a vjxx Ken Preparatives Poet. 
Wks, 1731 IV. 38 Tell me how we best With Trouble and 
Temptation may contest, xyn Pope Ess. Mem in, ^3 For 
Forms of Government let Fools contest. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) 132 No form of government, .is, as such, 
to be either condemned or praised, or contested for in any- 
wise, but by fools. 

7 . tratis. To contend, struggle, or fight for ; to 
dispute with arms. 

a x6z6 Bacon Polit. Rabies ix. The matter was contested 
by single combat. x8t8 SouTHnf Fnn. Song Pcess Char- 
lotto. Mournful was that Edward’s fame, Won in fields 
contested well. x86S Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. x. 
480 Every defensible spot of ground was stoudy contested 
by the Britons. 1874 Green SJiort Hist. ii. $ 4. 77 There 
was none of the house of God wine to contest the crown. 

b. To oppose with arms, fight against. 

1784 Goldsm. Trav. Bg Vet these each othei’s power so 
strong contest. That either seems destructive of the rest. 

c, with cognate object- 

x6x4 Raleigh Hist. World n.^xm, 8 The Warre which 
before-time they had contested with Gideon. xBax Elphin- 
STONE Hist. hid. I. 333 It was better contested than might 
have been expected»from the unequal skill of the generals. 

8. iuir. To contendiniivalry, vie, compete (jvith). 
x6o7 Shaks. Cor, iv. v. 116, I. .do contest As hotly and as 

nobly with thy Loue, As euer in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy Valour, xyas Pope Odyss. (J.), Of 
man, who dares in pomp with Jove contest, 

9 . trans. To contend for in emulation. 

X723 Pope Odyss. xxi. 144 Accept the tryal, and the prize 
contest. X832 Lander Adv. Niger I. vi. 244 1 he race was 
well contested. 1888 Moatcv Bitrke x6 TJiat he contested 
Adam Smith’s chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow along 
with Hume. 

+ b. To set in competition or rivalry. Obs. rare, 
x68x CoiTON Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 13 A great transparent 
pillar . . such a one as Nature does contest . .With all the 
obelisks of antique Greece, 

Contestable (k^nte‘slab’ 1 ), a. [f. CoNTESi V, 
-H-ablh; peril, a. mod.F. contestable (Cotgr.).] 
That may be contested ; disputable, debatable, 
xyoa J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soe, Mem, IX. 07 If it proves 
so contestable. 1761 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg, 39/2 The 
contrary of this proposition is at least extremely contestable. 
1889 Gladstone Sp, in Pari, 20 Feb., 1 do not recollect for 
many years a case in which the House has been called upon 
to expiess an opinion on contestable matter in the Address 
to the Throne. 

Hence Contcstableness. 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio) ; whence Z753 in Johnson ; and ii) 
mod. Diets. 

Contestant (kpnte’stant). [a. F. contestant, 
pr. ppie. of contester to Coktust, used as adj. and 
sb. : at combatant, assailant. Not in Bailey, John- 
son, Webster 1828, Worcester 1846 ; common 
during Civil War in U. S., and since.] One who 
contests ; one who takes part in a contest. 

X663 Manlfy Grotiii^ Low C. Warres 329 The Indian 
Company.. being freed both from their Enemie’s Arms and 
all other contestants. x86i Times 8 Nov. [Defeat of Federal 
Army), A little after six o’clock the remaining contestants 
withdrew down the predpitous river bank. x8ra Public 
Opitt. 8 Aug. x6a The piesent war . .will materially change 
the position of the contestants. 1887 Standard 7 Nov, ^7 
A butter-making competition.. Theie were twenty-two con- 
testants, several of whom were farmers' wives. 

t Coutssta'te, Obs. Sc, [ad. L. 

contestdt-us, pa. pple. of contestarl : see Contest 
z/.] = Contested. 

c x43a Henryson Tale of Dag 92 And quhen the Scheip 
this stryif had contestait. 

tConteState, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. contestat- 
ppl. stem of contestarl', see Contest p.] = Con- 
test V. (in different senses). 

CX575 T. Hacket tr. Amadis de (Bynneman) 188 
Why will 1 thus contestate or enter into reason with him 
that hath none? 1386 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 317 Within 
six monthes after the quarell mooued, and by the other con- 
testated. 18x3 R. C. Table Alph. 'ed. 3), Contestate, to call 
to witnesse. X858 Blount Glossogr,, Contestate, to bear or 
prove by witness, to witness together. 

Contestation (k^test«''j 3 n). [ad, L, con~ 
testdtion-em, n. of action from contestarl'. see Con- 
test V. The senses are partly from L., ancient 
and mediaeval, partly from F. contestation dispute, 
contest (late i 6 th c. in Littr^). Cotgr., 1611, has 
‘A contestation ; a protestation, taking or calling to wit- 
nesse; also, a contesting, striving, debating, reasoning, 


brabling about a matter: also a contestation against; a 
gainsaying, denying, or waging, of Law.'] 

•j* I. 1 . The action of calling or taking to wit- 
ness, adjuration ; solemn appeal or protest. Obs. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 4 b, With all kyndes 
of delusion and iu^leyng. .of sophisticall learnyng, of holy 
contestadons. xm-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) 1 . 40/1 Again 
. .John spake unto him, and desired him in like manner and 
contestation as before. 18x4 Raleigh Hist. World iir. vi. 

6 No mtreatie, nor contestation would suffice to hold them 
together, a xjen Buricitt On N. T, Acts xxiii. 3 Ananias 
his insolent ana injurious injunction, ^St. Paul’s zealous 
answer and contestation [‘ God shall smite thee ’, etc]. 

1 2 . Solemn asseveration, or oath. Obs. 

18x4 T. NaMsz Devil’s Banquet 8 Hath he bound himselfe 
with the speU of diuellish contestations . . not to eat or drinke 
till he hath killed Paul! 16x8 MYNSHUL.£rr. faytors 
31 Any oath or contestation of the worthiest Gentleman. 

tb. Confirmation by oatih or testimony, con- 
joint attestation. Ohs. 

1386 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 78 Let the gentleman subscribe 
his name, next after the Bishop. . in the contestation of any 
instrument or solemne acte. 1842 Jer. Taylor Episc. xli> 
(16^) 291 But this is too known, to need a contestation. 

II. 3 . See Litiscontestation. 

x6s2_Malynbs Anc. Law-MercTu 469 That after the con- 
testation of the suit, there he no matter of any dilatorie 
exceptions alledged to hinder the proceedings. [1873 Posts 
Gains III. (ed. e) 445 Contestation is when both parties 
exclaim, ' (^ive your attestation.' It marks the definitive 
settlement of the issue to be tried,] 

4 . Disputation or controversy, as between parties 
at law ; verbal contention ; keen argumentation. 

X380 North Plutarch (1676) 974 Being weary with the 
contestations of certain Pleaders, he [Augustus] went in 
choler out of his Seat. X837 Earl Monm. tr. Partita's Polit. 
Disc. 94 They were still at contestation between themselves. 
x88a Dryden Relig. Laid Pref. (Globe) 187 That Belief 
was diawn up after a long contestation with Arius. 1741 
Middleton Cicero 11. vii. (ed. 3) 314 This counsil prevailed 
after many waim contestations. x88x Sat. Rev. 21 Sept. 
305 One or two of the witnesses speak of the subject of 
contestation as certain Spiegtln (mirrors) which Guttenberg 
was desirous of producing. 

6. The acti(5n of struggling together as adver- 
saries ; contention, conflict, contest. 

x8o8 Shaks. Ant. 4 CL 11. ii. 43 Your Wife and Brother 
Made warres vpon me, and their contestation Was Theame 
for you. 1833 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 10 Fire and water 
cannot meet without a hissing contestation. 1847 May 
Hist, Pari. iii. iv. 82 The fortune of Waire ..had been 
very various, and daily contestations h^pened. x8x8 F. 

H. Naylor Hist. Germany 1 . u. xv. 716 'The few sources of 
sustenance , . became objects of daily contestation. 

6 . Competition; emulation, rivalry. (Now Sc.) 

1803 Holland Plutarch’s Mor, 33a The king of the 

Aethiopians is entred into contestation and contention with 
me, as touebi^ wisedome [j;<«i wpb; liiii ooiilat SfubKav'], 
x8sx Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. v. § 3. 77 Among [men] there is a 
contestation of honour and preferment , . whence hatred and 
envy, 1876 Grant Burgh Sch, Scotl. it, vi. 230 Corpora- 
tions, who [1850-1750] adopted not 'contestation 'for cfetei- 
mining the merits of candidates. 1885 Opivids Imp, Diet, 
S.V., The appointment was made by public contestation. 

7 . The contesting or disputing (of a point, 
claim, etc.). In contestation : in dispute. 

X838 Cmillincw. Relig. Prot. i, Pref. § 41 So farre as con- 
cernes the points in contestation. x6g8 SidsbyDisc. Govt, 
(1704) 379 No Rule can be so exact, to make provision 
against all contestations. X840 Mill Diss. ^ Disc,, Th. 
Vision (1859) II. 84 This apparent paradox was no sooner 
published than it took its place, almost without contestation, 
among established opinions, Seyd Bullion 2 'There 
are not many of them open to contestation. 

8. An assertion contended for ; a contention. 

x88o Fortn, Rev. Apr. 52a The Austrian contestation has 

never ceased to be that the people of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina are not ripe for self govemment, 1884 Ld. Watson 
in Law Ref 9 Appeal Cases 76 The appellant’s contesta- 
tion upon this point is untenable, 

Contesta'tioaal, a, rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
the nature of contestation. (In non-contestational.) 

x8a6 Bbntham in Wesim. Rev. VI. 488 Judge's non-con- 
testatlonal evidence— elicitative function. 

t Coute'Stative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. con- 
testat- (bee Contestate) + -ivb.] Relating to or 
dealing with contestation. 

x8x6 Brent tr. SarpVs Counc. Trent (1676) 223 Those 
[words] were prenunciative and these contestative. 
Contested (k/nte’sted), ppl. a. [f. Contest v. 
-(--ED.] Disputed, contended for or about, made 
an object of contention or competition. Contested 
election', one which is disputed atthe poll; formerly, 
and still in U.S.y an election of which the validity 
or legality is challenged, called more recently a 
controverted election, 

1879 Dryoen Cong. Granada i. ir. i, And from the French 
contested Milan take, xyay Fielding Love in Sev. Masq. 
Wks. 1775 1 , II, I shall be like a contested heir who spends 
his estate in the pursuit of it. X771 Junius Lett. lix. (1798) 
II. 183 Contested elections shall . .be determined with some 
decent regard to the merits of the case. The event of the 
suit is of no consequence to the Crown. 1780 BvRKBSp.prev. 
to Election Wks. III. 35s A contested election in such a 
city as this is no light thing. 1841 Dickens Lett. (1880) 

I. 44, I cannot afford the expense of a contested election. 
184X Lane Arab, Nts. I. Pref. 68 'The means of deciding 
contested points in history and science. 

Contester (k^nte-staj). Also -or. [f, as prec. 
-(- -EB.] One who contests. 

x8^ Chr. Comsmw. 28 Feb. 4^5/1 These fierce contestors 
against Ritualhm in the Church of England, 

U4 
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Contesting (k^nte'stig'), vbl. sb. [f, as prec. 
+ -ING 1.] The action of the verb Contest ; con- 
tending. disputing. 

1616 Rich Cabaui 7^b, Kings can neittier endure com- 
parisons . . nor concestmgs, though they are in the wrong 
themselves. 1656 Artifi Hcmdiem, 5a Those honest en-> 
deavouts. . are no rude contestings with Gods providence. 
Conte’Sting, PJ>L a. [f. as prec. + -ING !^.} 
That contests ; contending, competing. 

x6^ J. Sergeant Solid Pkilos. 231 The two Contesting 
Motives. 1880 Daily TeL 7 Sept., In yacht-racing you 
must be on board the contesting ccmt to . . enjoy the pastime. 
Hence Conte'stiugly adv. 

1848 W. Mountague Devout Rss. xix. § 8. 371 (T.i The 
more contestingly they set their reason to explain them, the 
more intricate they, perhaps, will find them. 

■h Conte-stdon.. Bad form for Cohtestation. 
■163a Lithcow Trav. 1. 10 Diuers contestions haue I had, 
about the ei^uality of London, and Paris. 1654 E. Johnson 
IPimd-aorkff. Proroid. 182 Together with the contestion 
begun in our Native country. 

tCoute’stless, a. Obs. [f. Contest + -less ; 
cf. resistUss'\ Not to he contested, indisputable, 
011750 A. Hill (T.), But now’tis truth contestless [aF. 
sans contesie\. 

Coili:e*Zy V. Obs. [ad. L. contex-^e to weave 
together, interweave, join together, compose, f. 
con- + texere to weave. (Cf. IL contessere in same 
senses.^] irons. To weave together \ to form, con- 
struct, or compose as by interweaving of parts. 

154a Becon Paikw. Prayer Wks. (1843) i43i I should 
contex and make a work longer than the Iliads of. . Homer. 
1578 Bani-ter Hist. Man v. 68 This body is called Pan- 
chreas..for that it is made and contexed of Glandulous 
fiesh. x6a8 PassionSemt. 7 Esay. .who seemes 

to contex a history, not write a prophesie. x6^ Boyle 
Perousn. Atiim Bod. i 5 The Corpuscles that are requisite 
to contex such differing parts, as Membranes, Fibres, etc. 

+ Coilte*zt, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. confexi-tis, pa. 
pple. cst contexts I see prec.), coinciding witha native 
pa. pple. of contex vb.j Woven or knit together. 

. *S4 ^ Copland Guydotis Quest. Chimrg.^ The skynne 
is composed & context and wouen with thredes and 
vaynes. i66x Boyle Spring- of Air nr, iv. (i68a) 71 Describe 
how such a string may be context. 17x3 Derham Phys.. 
PMal, tv. xii. 22a Hollow and thin, for Lightness, but 
withal context and firm, for Stiength. 

Context (kp-ntekst), sb. In 5-6 -teste, [ad. 
L. contexins («-stem^ connexion, f. ppl. stem of 
eontexPre to weave together, connect (see above). 
Cf. mod.F. contexte (in Cotgr.).] 
t L The weaving together of words and sentences ; 
construction of speech, literary composition. Obs. 

i4^"Sp tr* (Rolls) I, s In the contexts historicalle 

\eoHttxtu /itstonco^ the rewle off lyvenge and forme of 
vcrtues moralle. .jiffe grete resplendence flu-o the diligence 
of croniclers. c 1645 Howell Lett. (16501 1. 450 Since these 
kings there is little difference m the context of [the Frenchl 
speech, but^only in the choice of words, and softness of 
pronounciation. 

1 2 . concr.^ The connected stracture of a writing 
or composition ; a continuous text or composition 
with parts duly connected. Obs. 

1 *5^! (W. deW. 1531) 181 Though the aungell 

in the contexte of his salutacyon, expressed not this name 
Mar^ X53X Elyot Gov. ih. xxv, The bokes of the Euan- 
phstea vutearely caUed the gospelles, which be one con- 
texte of M histone. 1633 H. Garthwaite {iUle\ The Evan- 
nlic^ Haimonie, reducing the Four Evangelists into one 
^ntinued Contot x64x Milton Ch. Govt. Pref. (i8sr) gs 

wi*“i whose sacred context aU wisdome is in- 

Q^JARlhs EmbL 11. vi. The skilirul gloss of her 
cohtBit of thy coarse complexion. 
To. Ihe connexion or coherence between the 
parts of a discourse. Obs. 

riff 3\t Context, the agreeing of 

^ matter going brfore, with that which followeth, x6aa 
Fotherby Prrf. 20, 1 haue, .hindered not the con- 

text, and ronndne&se of the speech. s6±s J. Jacksow 7 rue 
context, or alliance that the text 
hath with the nrotext, or verse'immeffiately foregoing. 

4 . concr. The whole structure of a connected 
passage regarded in its bearing upon any of the 
parts which constitute it; the parts which im- 
memately precede or follow any particular passage 
or text and determine its meaning. (Formerly 
arctmisiance q. v. i c, quots. 1540, n;7g.) 

artidS Sf‘o“wid'T^ Ckr. Protestant 84 When the 
aracies tollowing are spoken in one context and phrase. 

(Parker Soc) 561 The whole Mntext 
c A* ® ■ Tr B yfield Doetr 
I* Abmi, that were absonant from 

the. . context, c 1680 Beveridge Sertn. (1720) II. x That we 
these words aright, it wifi he necessmy to 
^e a short view of the context. 1709 Berkeley Th. vZion 
certa^^nn? With certmn circumstances, or in a 

fbat Iv 5 pjainly according to all the light 

cif* I afford m this matter. xSag Cobden 

honourable gentlemen wonHhave the 
imrness to give the entire context of what I did sav and 
detached words. xSSa Froude Short S^d 


or of strength. 2877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant ii. v, 281 The 
position of facts in the context of experience, 
c. In this contest : in this connexion, 

2873 R. Congreve JEss, etc. (1874) 4S0, I should avail 
mysdf of the words of one of our number — not used in this 
context, but suiting my present purpose. 

+ 6. = Contexture. Obs. 

xjaj £. Ward Mud. Rtdiv. (lyis) I. xvii, Sooner pene- 
trate a Board, Than by a Cut or Thrust divide The Con- 
text of the stubborn Hide, 1766 R. Grii.fjtr Lett. Henry 
^ Frances III. 274 The Union of Soul and Body . . that 
mistic Context. 

t Goute'zt, ». Obs. [f. L. context- ppl, stem 
of contex-h e to Contex.] To weave together ; = 
Contex. (Perh. only in pa. pple.) 

x6a8 Feltham Resolves n. xvi. 49 Euen to the vngluing of 
the whole world’s frame ; Contexted onely, by Commerce, 
and Contracta a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. {1642) 
343 So have I contexted a continued Catalogue and List. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1852) II. 52 Count the threads 
whereof they [events] are contexted. 

+ Conte'idied, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -eo.] 
Woven together, sewn together, connected. 

a x6a6 Bacon Exmn, E, Peachem Wks (Spedding, etc.) 
XII. 126 Those traiterotts passages which are both in his 
loose and contexted papeis. 1628 Feltham Resolves 11, 
Ixxi. 202 If the Subject bee Historic, or contexted Fable, 
then I hold it better pat in Prose. 

Conte'sctivei a. rare. [f. L. context- ppl. stem 
of contexh-e (see above) -i- -ivE.] That weaves or 
connects together. 

2850 Baynes Port-Royal LogicM^-s) p. xxx. Analysis and 
synthesis (termed in it the contexove and retextive methods). 

CoutextuSil (k^nte'kstiz^al), a. [mod. f. L. 
contextu-s + -al, after textual which goes back to 
17th c.] Of or belonging to the context ; depend- 
ing only on the context. 

2822-29 S T. Coleridge Zit. Rem. III. 113 To the con- 
tempt or neglect of the hteral and contextual sense. 2858 
Gladstone Homer III. 229 The word Troes .. is some- 
times confined strictly to the inhabitants of the city: but. . 
perhaps always with contextual indications that such is the 
%nse. 1887 Academy 5 Mar., I would not use them as a 
final appeal on the passage in question, for they are not 
contextual to it. Mnr/. The meaning assigned to the word 
here is merely contextual 

Coute’situally, adv. [f. prec. -i- -ly 2,] 

regard to or according to the context. 

2827 G. S. F ABER Grtg Exp. Sacr. 222 A sense good and 
consistent and contextually harmonious. 2K2 Ellicott 
Aieu to Faith tx. 432 Develop and enunciate the meaning 
under the limitations assigned by the context, or, in other 
words, Interpiet contextually. 

Oonte'sctnral, a. rare. [f. Contexture - h 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the contexture or context. 

2«8 J. Emin Old Age (2676) 182 The Contextural ex- 
pressions are of the self-same nature. 

Contexture (k^nte*kstiui). [a. F. contexture 
(Montaigne, 1573-80), =It. contestura (Florio), 
prob. repr. a med.L. *contextura, f. context- ppl. 
stem of contexh-e : cf. L. textura Texture. Very 
common in 17th c.; now rare,] 

1 . The action or process of weaving together or 
intertwining^; the fact of being woven together; 
the manner in which this is done, texture, 

2«49Jek. Taylor Gt. Exeutf n, xi. 1*5 Christ.. will pro- 
» X contexture, x^ Power 

■Sxp.Phdos L 46 In the Silk Ribbans, you might plainly 
see the Contexture, xter E. Taylor tr. Behmen’s Theos. 
Philos. 64 The profitable Contexture of the Silk-worm. 

^ s Arclut, 1. 89b, Oziers. .strike their 

K^ts into the Rampart, and by the contexture of their 
Fibres streneihen the whole work. 2877 Bryant Sella 78 
Then Selk hung the slippers in the porch . . and all who 
passed Admired their fair contexture, 

« w' quot) Cf. CONSTBUCTURE 2. 

■ J * •■i d-aw Scot., Contexture is a mode of 

mdustrial accession borrowed from the Roman Law. It 
takes place where things belonging to one are wrought into 
a^thws cloth, are carried therewith as accessary. 

4 . transf. The linking together of materials or 
elements, so as to form a connected structure 
(natural or artificial) ; the manner in which the 
parts of a thing are thus united. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. vii. § a Touching thi* Prm 
t«ture or Configuration of things. <1x652 J.^mith Sel 
W ^ understandifg of thingrin their 4- 

1; I f Sthlingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. 

II. § 14 Without this there cannot be imagined any con- 

bodyfs °oat^o1”tU* contexture of 

Dodyes out of them. 1678 Cudwortk fniell. Sysi. 1. ill 

Results from certain fortuitous Concie- 
tions and Contextures of Atoms. 2748 tr. FegetiiYs- Dit 
Joinings and Contexture of the Belly 
aim Intestines. x866 Felton Anc. ^ Mod. Gr. 11. vii. aJt 
The people, - we well shaped and of excellent contexture 
D. of things non-material. 

Devonshire, How that 
built, and in what sort All thy contexture 
Thel^o^n^Pk * .*®7*M’ARVSLt.ffr/<. Transp. t 29 
rinued PoW by a regular Contexture of con^ 

Fo the Secular Interest 

small, .hints have .feme.’ 

8 . The structure, composition, or texture of any- 

»f dementi 


a 2639 WoTTON (J,), He was not of any delicate contex- 
ture ; his limbs rather sturdy than dainty. 2665-6 Phil, 
Trans. I. 35 A large Mushrom of a loose watrish contex- 
ture. 2720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses vii. (ed. 3) 111 In some 
Contextures of Body this produces no immediate effect. 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones I1775J IH. 86 Women are of a 
nice contexture; and our spirits, when disordered, aie not 
to be recomposed in a moment. 2812 Pinkerton Petral. 
II. 225 Stones apparently hard, are sometimes more subject 
to decay than those of a softer contexture. 2852 Sir F. 
Pacgrave Norm, ijr I. 525 Society's whole contexture. 
4 . That which is put together or constructed by 
the intertwining of parts, a. quahi-concr. A mass 
^things interwoven together. 

2603 Florio Montaigne 1. xix. {1632)37 Shall I not change 
this goodly contexture of things for you f 1667 Phil. Trans. 
II. 491 The Corpus Callosum is nothing but a Contextuie 
of small Fibies. 2752 CnESTERr. Lett. III. cclxxiii. 250 
That most ingenious contexture of tiuth and lies. 2876 
Alexander Bampton. Lect. (1877) 229 A great contexture of 
converging probabilities. 

b. An interwoven structure, a fabric. 

2603 Florio Moutaime i. Iiii. (1632) i68 All this our con- 
texture IS built of weake and decaying peeces. 2664 Powfr 
Exp. Pkilos. I. 17 How many thousand paits of Matter 
must go to make up this heteiogeneous Contextuie? 2715 
tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. I, i. iv. la These kind of Con- 
textures are not made of Vegetables, but of the Stone Ami- 
antus. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2852) I. 361 We must 
not pick out single threads but regard the whole contexture 
as one piece. 

_ 6. The weaving together of words, sentences, etc. 
in connected composition ; the construction or 
composition of a writing as consisting of connected 
and coherent membeis. 

1603 Daniel Def. Rhime (1717) xg The contexture of 
Words. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. ii, § 2 A perfect con- 
tinuance or contexture of the thiead of the narration. 2668 
Wilkins Real Char. in. iii. 309 The Contexture of sentence 
with sentence. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals Pief, Aiij, 
There is one thing 1 may propeily call my own, and that is 
the Stile, and Contexture of the book. 2758 Johnson Idler 
No. 25 F 9 The art of dramatick disposition, the contexture 
of the scenes. 28^3 H. Rogers Orig. Bible v. 206 The con- 
texture, peculiarities, and relations of the several books. 

b. The connected structure or ‘ body ’ of a literary 
composition ; a connected passage or composition. 

<1x629 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. Pref, (1626) 2 It is more 
then the Worke of one man . . to compose a passable Con- 
texture of the whole History of England. 2628 Hobbes 
Thucyd. Pref., Being discourses inserted, and not of the 
contexture of the Narration. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 
222 r 12 Collateral events are so ailfully woven into the con- 
texture ofhis principal story. 2785 Reid Int. Pmuers vi. vi. 
45*, Any contexture of words which does not make a pro- 
position IS neither tine nor false. 

c. = Context 4. 

x6o8 T. Morton Preamb. to Encounter 17 Which the 
TOntextuie may seeme also to import. <21662 Holyday 
Juvenal II If we view the contextui e of the place, we shall 
find, etc. <21672 Sterry Posth. Wks. II. 360 This Text 
lying m this Contexture. 1878 S. Cox Salv. Mimdi (1B84) 
44 Is there anything in the intention and contexture of 
these ten passages to warrant so grave a departure from 
the common meanings of the words? 

Coufie'srtiurey v. rare. [f. prec. sb.J t-rans. 
To give its contextuie to ; to weave 
2832 Carly^ Sort. Res. i. x, Round his mysteiious Me, 
there lies, .a Garment of Flesh, contextured In the Loom of 
Heaven. 

Conteygn, -teyne, -tiene, obs, ff. Contain. 
Conteynent, -ue, obs. ff. Continent a., -oe. 
Conticeut (k^mtisent), a. rare. [ad. L. con- 
iicent-em, pr. pple. of conticere to be silent or still, 
f. ct7»- intensive + farS-ff to be silent.] Keeping 
silence silent. 

1859 Thackeray Virgin, li. (D.), The servants have left the 
room, the guests sit conticent. 

Contienaunce, obs. f. Countenance. 
Contience, obs. bad form of Conscience. 
t Coutignalje, 1>. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. contigndre to join together with beams, timbers, 
or sticks, f. con- + Ugnttm building material, piece 
of timber.] traits. To join together with beams. 
^1651 Howell ^nice 70 The whole Bulk is supported be- 
sides with most curious Arches, contignated and joyn'd 
together by inarvailous Ait, 

Coutiguatiou (kpntign?-Jan). Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. coniignation-em, n. of action f. contigndre : 
see prec. Also in mod.F.] 

1 . The joining or framing together of beams or 
boards ; the condition or manner of being joined 
together ; jointing together. 

Scnti. Ps. Ixviii. ao Buildings stand by the 
^nefit of them . . contiCTations that knit and unite them ,. 
ic- contignation and knitting suffer them not to cleave. 
2642 Evelyn Diary 25 Oct -iTSTov., There stands an arch 
imperceptible contignations, which do not 
hetray themselves easily to the eye. 2677 Hale P-rim. 
Cmg. Man. iv iv 33° The congruity of its contignation to 
another piece of Timber. 2754 Hildrop Mise. Wks. IL 49 
In the contignation (as the learned Doctor calls it] there 11. 
no manner of Occasion for Oak. 

J Serin. {1681) 289 To dissolve those 

Contignations which., clasp into one Structure 
® members and parts whereof all humane 
societies consist. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 

* i>y contignation into the edifice of France, 

A, A striKjture formed by joining timbers together, 
a pie<» of joiner’s or carpenter’s work ; hence, any 
conjoined structure, framework, or ‘ frame’ of things. 
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1634. Bp. Hall Wks. (1837) V. 387 In that bright and 
spacious contignation of the firmament. 1662 Petty Taxes 
23 The next palace will he built from the whole present con- 
tignation of houses at such a distance as, etc. Evelyn 
Stiba xxiv. § 13 In Crete they employ’d it [the Cj'press] . . 
in the largest Contignations and did formerly build Ships 
of it. i88g Q. Rev Apr. 350 He [G9ethe] venerates the 
Cross : bnt thinks it unworthy of a philosopher to lefer the 
whole scheme of Heaven and earth to ‘ that contignation’. 

3. spec. A boarding or flooring ; a floor, story, 
or stage. 

iSga D. R. tr. Hypneroiomachia 63 A marueilous twisted 
contignation or couering of gold-smiths work, ouer a fouie 
square plaine Court. 1524 Wotton Arckit. in Reliq. 
Woiion, (1672) 46 A Contignation or Floor born upon the 
outward wall. 1646 J Gregory Notes Observ. C1S50) 11 
Their private Oi atones were appointed in the uppermost 
Contignations of their Houses. 1703 T. N. City ^ C. Pur- 
chaser 60 Each Contignation, or Floor. 1749 Phil, Trans. 
XLVI. 230 A Planof these Works, .with Remarks of every 
thing that was curious in all thiee Contignations [stories of 
a salt mine]. 1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions 131 To 
pass, without obstruction, through doors, or walls, or con- 
tignations. 

t Couti'gual, a. Ohs. [f. L. coiitigu-m (see 
Contiguous) + -al.] = Contiguous. 

i6xo Healey Si. Aug. Citie of God iv. x. (1620] 136 We 
place lupiter in the skie (say they) and luno in the aire ; 
and these two are contiguall. 1610 W. Foi.K.itiGHAU Art 0/ 
Survey n. ii. 49 Boundage is either contiguall or Remote, 
1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 18 These mischeifs have fol- 
lowed . . by more continuall or contiguall succession. 

t Conti’gaate, a. Ohs. Also 7 -at. [ad. nied.L. 
contigudt-us = contigum : see Du Cange. So F. 
contigui (Cotgr.).] Contiguous to ; in immediate 
contact K/itA. 

1432-50 tr. Higdeji (Rolls) I. 291 Contiguate to Flandres. 
Ibid I. 427 Theie is an other ^lo contiguate to that place. 
16x4 Rallich Hist. World 1. 1. § 7 The earth also . being 
contiguat and mixt with waters. 16^ Lniiaow Trav. i. 
(1682) 58 This Isle, .was antiently contiguate with the con- 
tinent, but now rent asunder. 

+ Co'utiffue, tt. Ohs. Sc. [a. F. contign^ ~gue 
(r 6 th c. in Liltre), ad. L. contigu-us touching to- 
gether, touching each other, f, contingSre, stem 
contig- {=con- + tag-') to touch on all sides, border 
upon, etc. ! see Contingent,] = Contiguous. 

1549 Comfil. Scot. Ded. 4 His prochane enemeis that lyis 
contigue about his cuntre. x6xo tn Spottiswood Hist. Ch. 
Scot. vn. (1677) 514 To exchange the Chuiches one with 
another, that all the Dioceses may lie contigue. 

Contiguity (kpntigirl'iti). [ad. L. contiguitdf, 
or F. contigiiiti ( 17 th c. in Ijttrd), f. h.contigtt-us, 
F. contigu : see prec, and -ity.] 

1. The condition of touching or being in contact. 

ifi4x Wilkins Math. Magick ii. iv. (1648) 173 Theie being 
not the least contiguity or draendence upon any body. 1671 
J. Webster MetaUogr. iv, 06 The heat is increased by the 
contiguity of many grains lying one upon another. 1748 
Hartley Observ. Man ii. ii. no It might have been contigu- 
ous to other Farts of our ^eat Continent . . though that 
Contiguity be since broken off, 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. 
Porces (ed. 6) 28 Communicating expansion to all bodies in 
contiguity with it. 

b. fig. Of non-physical contact. 

a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. v. i€o A mere kind of apposi- 
tion or contiguity of our natures with the divine x6g^ 
CoDRiMCTOH Hist. Ivstine 309 A woman, who hy the 
contiguitie of hloodhad neei 1 elation to the King. X840 
Carlyle Heroes (x8s8) 305 It related, with a wondrous new 
contiguity and perpetual closeness, the Fast and Distant 
with the Present in time and place. 

c. Psychol. Proximity of impressions or ideas in 
place or time, as a principle of association. 

Law of Contiguity : the principle that ‘ Actions, Sensa- 
tions, and States of Feeling, occurring together, or in close 
succession, tend to grow together, or coheie, in such a way 
that when any of them is afterwards presented to the mind, 
the others are apt to be biought up in idea’ 'Qaxa.Mental ^ 
Moral Sc. (1868) 83. 

vnu Hume Treatise 1 . § 4 The qualities from which this 
association arises, and by which the mind is after this man- 
ner convey'd from one idea to another, are three, viV. : Re- 
semblance, Contiguity in time or place, and Cause and 
Effect. 178^ Rlid hitelL Powers iv. iv, According to 
IHume’s] philosophy . . contiguity must include causation. 
X829 Jas. Mill Anal. Hum Mind I. 73 Contiguity of 
two sensations in time means the successive order. 1838 
Sir W. Hamilton in Reid’s Wks. 294/2 tioie, Aristotl^s 
reduction is to the four following heads : — Proximity in 
time— Contiguity in place — Resemblance — Contrast. 1868 
Bain Ment. Mor, oc. 83 The principle of Contiguity has 
been described under various names, as HamiltoiT.s law of 
‘Redintegration’; the ‘Association of Ideas', including 
Older in Time, Order in Place, Cause and Effect. 

+ 2. concr. A thing in contact; a contiguous 
thing, point, surface, etc. Ohs. 

1648 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ef. 11. i. 33 It [crystall] hath 
not Its determination from circumscription or as conforming 
Unto contiguities. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 93 Particles 
of Air that lurk ’twbct the Contiguities of the Glass and 
^Quicksilver. Ibid. ii. 132 Creeping up 'twixt the Contiguity 
of the Glass and Quicksilver. 

3. quasi-f< 7 «£r. A continuous mass, whereof all 
the parts are in uninterrupted contact. 

1784 CowPER Task 11. 2 Some boundless contiguity of 
“shade. ‘ 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. ymls. II. 47 The 
general picture was a contiguity of red, earthen roofs. 
a 1864 — Aider. Ndte-bks.{y&i^) II. 46 Among the contiguity 
of trees. 

4. loosely. Close proximity, without actual contact. 

[1656 Blount Glossoer., Contiguity t nearness, the close 

hang of two together,] 1734 tr. Relim’s Anc. Hist, (1827) 


I- 1>.,334 Called the Faro or strait of Messina from its con- 
tiguity to that city. X796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 690 Its 
contiguity to the West India islands gives the merchants 
superior advantages. 1828 Scott R. M. Perth xiv, There 
were two which stood in such dose contiguity, that they 
seemed to have been portions of the same rock, which . . 
now exhibited a chasm of about four feet. 1S74 Lyell 
Elem. Geol. xvi. 248 The contiguity of land may be in- 
ferred. .from these vegetable productions. 

Contiguous (k^nti gi«| 3 s), a. [f. L. coniigu-us 
(see Contigue) -ous.] 

1. Touching, in actual contact, next in space ; 
meeting at a common boundaiy, bordering, adjoin- 
ing. Const to, formerly also with. 

x6xx CoRYAT Crudities 81 Two seuerall Castles built on a 
rocke which are so neare together that they are euen con- 
tiguous. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 86$ Water, being contiguous 
with aire, cooleth it, but moisteneth it not. 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 21 Apr,, This [island] is contiguous to y' towne by a 
stately stone bridge 1722 J. Macky Joum. thro' Eng. I. 
177 London and Westminster . . are now by their Buildings 
become contiguous, and in a manner united. ,1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 34 r 3 An heiress whose land lies contiguous 
to mine, 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 49 The hydrogen 
..unites with the oxygen of the contiguous molecule of 
water. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. iii. 51 Long rows of con- 
tiguous houses. 

b. Math. Contiguous angles ; = adjacent angles. 
fjxj-si Chambers Cycl s.v , Contiguous angles.. such 
as nave one leg common to each angle ; otherwise called 
adjoining angles. 

2. Next in time or order, immediately successive. 

x6x2-i^ Bp. Hai.l Contempt., N. T. in. i, 'The favours of 

our bemficent Saviour were at the least contiguous. No 
sooner hath hee raised the centurion’s servant from his bed, 
then hee raises the widowe’s son from his beere. _ 17.^ 
Hartley Observ. Man ii. iv. 402 Two great Events will fall 
u^n two contiguous Moments of Time. 

3. Coadjacent iu experience or thought. 

1770 Beattie Ess. Truth n. ii. § 3 (R.) The fancy is de- 
teimined by habit to pass fiom the idea of Ate to that of 
melted lead, on account of ^our having always perceived 
them contiguous and successive. 

+ 4, Continuous, with its parts in unintemiptecl 
contact. Ohs. 

17x5 Leoni tr. Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 51 Instead of 
Pilasters, there is a contiguous Wall. 172^ De Foe Voy. 
1 ound World 11. 47 The notion of the Hills being contiguous, 
like a wall that had no gates. 

6 . loosely. Neighbouring, situated in close prox- 
imity (though not in contact), f Of persons: Dwell- 
ing near. 

17x0 Prideaux Orig. Ttihes App. 23 Those Parishes, 
within five miles distance, may be served by a Contiguous 
Minister. X779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 149 The island of 
Goram is said to have thirteen mosnues . . Contiguous is a 
small island called Salwak. a 1853 Robertson Semi. Ser. 
III. ii. (1872) 1 . 22 It [the spirit of the world] is found in a 
different form in contiguous towns. 

Contiguously (kpnti*gix4,3sli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY.l In a way that is contiguous ; in contact. 
1639 G Daniel Ecclns. xltii. 24 Behold the Raine-Bow, 
and admire to see Transparant Shadowes mixt Contig. 
ouslie. 1679 Dryden Ovid’s Met. 1. 30 The next of kin 
contiguous^ embiace. 170a Sir J. Holt in Mad. Reports 
XII. 3x0 If a river run contiguously between the land of 
two persons. x8aa Imison Sc. 4- Art 1 . 296 Forty-four such 
eggs, .laid contiguously in a right line. 

Couti’guousuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being contiguous ; contiguity. 

1622-62 Heylin Cosntogr. tv. (1682) 43 This country in 
regard of its contiguousness . . to the other Libya. 1639 
Fuller Holy War v. xxvii. 276 Infected with more misery 
than they have already, bycontiguousness to others. 

Coutlk, var, of Conteok, Ohs., strife. 
Continatinoe, obs. form of Countenance. 
Coutiueuce (k^mtinens). [a. 14 th c. F. cott- 
iinence, or ad. L. continenHa, a holding back, re- 
pression (of passions, desires, etc ), also in late L. 
* tenor or contents (of a work) f. continent-, pr, 
pple, of contirure to Contain: see -bncb. A 
doublet of Countenance, OF. cmtenance, which 
represents a development of branch II.] 

X Self-restraint. 

1. Self-restraint, in regard to impulse, appetite, or 
desire. 

CX340 Hamfole Prose Tr. (t 8661 15 A saule Jiat. .es clede 
in vertus, as. .in contynence, in wysdome, in trouthe, hope, 
and charyte. 1387 Trevisa Higden (RolJs) III. lOS Pis 
Pictagoras usede so grete contynence and abstinence Jjat he 
ete nojjer fisdie ne flesche. 2531 Elyot Gov, (1580) 179 
Continence is a vertue which keepetb the plesaunt appe- 
tite of man under the yoke of reason. 16^ Crowns Mar- 
ried Beau ii. 12 No woman has much continence in her 
tongue. 1700 Dryden Fables Pref. (Globe) 499^ He knows 
when to leave off, a continence which is practised hy few 
writers. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Matiners Wks, (Bohn) 
II. 47 They have as much energy, as much continence of 
character as they ever had. 

2. spec. Self-restraint ia tie matter of sexual ap- 
petite, displayed either by due moderation or (as 
more frequently taken) by entire abstinence. (Some- 
times identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
Chastity.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 109 Vowls of contynense. c 2386 
Chaucer Wife’s Frol. 106 Vir^initee is greet perfeccioun, 
And continens eek with deuocioun. I 45 o~x 53 o Myrr. 01^ 
Ladye p. Ii, Seint Birget induced fair husbande to jyfe in 
contynens many yeres. iS3* Elyot Gov, i. xxi, ^ntinence, 
which is a meane betwene Chastitie and inordinate luste. 


a 1667 Jlr. Taylor Holy Living i. iii. Chastity is either 
abstinence or continence: abstinence is that of virgins or 
widows ; continence, of married perwns. 170X Grew Cosm. 
Sacra it. vii. 28 Contentment without the pleasure, .of 
Lawful Venery, Continence : of Unlawful, Chastity. 1844 
Lingard a nglo-Sax. Ch, 1 1 858 ) 1 1 , xii. 230 To thefirst of these 
mariiage was always allowed ; the latter were bound to a 
life of the strictest continence. xB68 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. vii. 48 Not one thought it any part of his duty to 
observe continence towards his own wife. 

f II. 3. Tenor, contents ; content, capacity. 

^ 2398 Trevisa deP.R. xix. cxxviii. (1493)933 Batus 

is a mesure of fietinge thynges ordenyd by the continence 
of the lawe [secundum legts caniineniiam deputata]. 

4. Continuity : cf. Continent a. 6 b- Ohs. 

1726 AvLirFE Parerg. 67 Lest the Continence of the Cause 
should be divided, or in other Terms, lest there should be a 
discontinuance of the Cause. 

Contiueucy (kp'ntinensi). Now rare. [f. as 
prec. 4 - the later suffix -enot.] 

I, 1. Self-restraint, tempeiance; =Continencei. 
* 347-^4 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) vi. vii, A point of 

great continencie and integrity. 1581 Marbeck Bk of Notes 
378 Continencie of tongue. xsSx Mulcastcr Positions 
xxxiii. (1S87) 121 Such as Hue moderately and with great 
continencie. 2587 Fleming Coutn. Holtnshed III. X350A 
marueilous continencie & clemencie of lough citizens 
against their enimles, in keeping their hands from the 
killing of piisoners. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Ciite of God 
1. v. (2620) 9 Commended for abstayning from making 
hootie of their Images . . he seasoned his continencie with 
a conceit. 1636 Blount Glossogr., CotUinency . .a refrain- 
ing from all things delightful that hinder peifection. 

2. Spec, iu reference to sexual indulgence ; = 

Continence 2. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 77 Chastite or con- 
tynency of soule and body, 1552 Bk. Com. ^ Prayer, 
Matriuiony, That sudi persons as nave not the gift of con- 
tinency might marry. 158B A._ King tr. Camstud Catech. 
119 b, Gif sho he nocht bund with the voue of continencie. 
1692 Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 26 All such Married Priests 
as would not immediately quit their Wives, and take the 
Oath of Continency. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord (1863) 63 Ethelreda was married to Egfiid. with whom 
she lived. . in a state of continency for twelve years. 

+ 11. 3. Containing quality; inclusion, inclu- 
siveness. Ohs. 

a 1617 Bayne Diocesans Tryall (1621) 18 By law of this 
virtuall continency, Philadelphia and Thiatii a were included 
in two of the othei, viz, Sardis, and Fergamus, which were 
their mother cities. 

Continent (kp-ntinent), a. Also 4 conteynent, 
4-6 contynent. [a. OF. continent ( 12 th c. in, 
Littid, in our sense 1 ), ad, L. contituni-em lit. 
‘holding together’, hence ‘contiguous, connected, 
continuous ’, also ‘holding oneself in, self-restrain- 
ing, restraining one’s passions ’ (the latter the sense 
in which the word was first taken into the modem 
languages), pr, pple. of continere : see Contain.] 
X Holding in, restraining. 

1. Self-restraining, or marked by self-reslrainl, 
csp. in relation to bodily passions, appetites, or 
indulgences ; temperate. 

1382 WvcLir Tit. i. 7 It bihoueth a bischop forto be . . 
iust, hooly, contyneiit [continentem, eyMorij; Tindale, etc. 
temperate]. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 313 His 
deeth schewed that he was vertuous and cojitynent. 2605 
Shaks. Lear i. ii. 182, I pray you haue a continent for- 
bearance till the speed of his rage goes slower. 1635 N. R. 
tr. Camdesis Hist. Eliz, iv, an. 33. 395 Of such continent 
moderation was he in coveting. x6hi Emerson Addr., 
Mem the Reformer Wks. 1875 II. 247 Not ,. a subject or 
irregular and interrupted impulses of virtue, but a con- 
tinent, persisting, immovable person, 1885 Sir A. Grant 
Aristotlds Etk. I. xiii, note. In the continent and the in- 
continent man [rov eyitpaTovt xai aKparovs] we praise the 
reason . . but there appears also to be something else in them 
. .whidi fights and strives against the reason. 

2. spec. Characterized by self-restraint in the 
matter of sexual indulgence ; chaste. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvw. i. (1495) 7^38 Some 
beestes ben contynent and chaste alwayes : as bein. X483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/4 The chore or quyer signefieth the 
continente. And the body sygnefyeth thordre of them that 
ben maryed. 1582 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 39 Saint Faule 
foretelleth of Antichrists disciples, that they shall beare a 
great countenaunce of continent life, & forbid mariage. 
2623 CocKERAM, Continent, chaste [2626 sober]. 1882 Syd, 
Soc. Lex., Continent,, piactisang contlaeaon. 

transf. 1576 Holinshed Chron, III. 20 The shamefull 
villanie . . was such, as honest eares would be ashamed to 
heare, and continent toongs to speake thereof. 

+ 3. Restraining, restrictive. Obs, 

(Both quots. may be in sense a ; at least there is app, a 
play on that sense.) 

xs88 Shaks. L. L. Li i. u 262 Contrary to thy established 
proclaymed Edict and Continent Cannon. X605 — Macb. 
IV. iii. 64. My Desire All continent Impediments would ore- 
heare, That did oppose my will. 

b. Holding in, keeping back, retentive of. rare. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes vi, 1 am continent of my thought 
hitherto. 

4. Containing ; capable of containing, capacious. 
rare. 

[cf. 1580 in Continent si.i ; 2605 in Content ri.i 1 b,] 
18^ Dobell Herds Grave, The round Of the dull con- 
tinent flesh. 1867 Trench Gospel Sind, vii, Old vessels. . 
continent of the new life. 1870 Pall MaU G, 9 Aug. 12 
Fashion, .is as continent as the Black-hole in Calcutta. 

II. [from L. continere (intr.) to hold together, he 
continuous.] 

+ 5. Holding or hanging together in space. 
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CONTINENT. 

a. Cohering, continnons, or unintermpted in. 
itself. Continent land-, land extending con- 
nectedly or contionoQsly over a large space : see 
CONTINBNT Sb. 3, 4. 

a 1470 Tifioft Caesar xiii. (1530) 18 Cesat before entendyd 
to ly that winter tyme in contynenC land. 1555 Eden 
cades tK Ttid. 310 Affinnynge that those landes are from 
thense continent and greater sg^ Geafton Citron, iv. 
(iSoo'l 1. 28 The mayne and continrat land of the_ whole 
worfde 1648 Gaoe If^est. Jnd, xiL (1655) SS Being the 
same continued continent land. 

fb. Connected Aj or wzifii, cbntinuous Obs. 

exggo Maklowe Faust, iii. 109 lie ioyne the hils that 
hinde the ASricke shore And make that country continent to 
Spaine. *605 Verstegan Dec. ItUelL iv. (1628) 88 It is 
shewed to haue beene condnent or fipie land with Gallia. 
161a Bberewood Lang', ij- Relig. xiii, 118 Those parts of 
Asia and America are continent one with the other. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World II. v. vi. § 7. 443 These [bridges] were 
covered with plankes and turfe; that they might seeme 
continent with the ground, 1693 Ray Dissol. World 11. v. 
(1732} 207 Great Britain was anciently Continent to Gaul, 

6. Continuous in duration; not intermittent, 
{Old Med. andiVtyj.) 

t a. Continent fever : see quots, Obs. 
i^tr. Bonefs Merc. Commit, vi, 158 Galen.. cures Con- 
tinent and Continual fevers onely by bleeding. _ 1706 Phil- 
UPS (ed. Kersey), Continent Feaver, is that which performs 
its Course without any Intermission, or Abatement. 1776- 
83 Cullen First Lines § ^8^yks. I. 488 A Continent Fever. 

fb. Continent catise [mod.L. cataa continens, 
F. came coHtinente\ ; see quots. 1706, 1753- Obs. 

x6^ Bacon Adv Learn. 11. x. § 5 In that is the cause 
continent of many diseases. 1656 Ridglby Pract. Physick 
05 The continent cause is evacuated by pur^ng. 17^ 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Continent Cause of a Distemper, is 
that on which the Disease depends so immediately, that it 
continues so long as that remains, and ceases when the said 
Cause is remov’d, vjen Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 53 
The continent causes 01 the Pulse are the streng^ of the 
Spirits, and the irritation of the Blood. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. S.V. Cause, Coniinant, conjwsci, or proximate 
Cause, that principle in the body which immediately ad- 
heres to the disease, and which being present, the disease is 
also present. 

7 . as adv. 

1538 Primer Hen. VII/, 143 And yet I love Him con- 
tinent, My fmth in Him Is not mispent. 

Continent (kp'utinent'j sb. [ad. L. cotitinent- 
em (in senses I and II), subst. use of pr. pple. of 
continere : see prec. and Contain. It. continente 
mainland is in Florio, 1598 ; the Fr, is not in 
Cotgr. 1611.] 

L A containing agent or space, 

1 . That which, contains or holds. Now rare or 
arch. 

xg4x R. Copland Guydon’s Quest, CAintrg., The con- 
tmiauntes that be without, fyrst ben the heares, than the 
lether or skynne, & than the flesshe. 1580 North Plu. 
iarch (i6j6) 263 A Cylinder . . contajning a massie sphere, 
with an inscription, of the proportion, whereof the con- 
tinent exceedeth the thing contained. 1590 Shaks. Mids. 
Af. II. i. 92 Fogges . .falling in the Land, Hath euerie petty 
Riuer made so proud. That they haue ouer-home their 
Continents. 1606 — Ant, 4 Cl. iv. xiv. .^o Heart, once he 
stronger then thy Continent, Cracke thy fraile Case. 16x5 
T. Adams White Devil 6s The bagge is a continent to 
money and the world is a continent to the bagge. 1763 
Churchill Duellist i. Poems II. 7 Earthquakes . . Rave 
their concealing continent. 1868 G. Macixinald Seaboard 
Par. II. V, 66 Stealing from the significance of the content 
by the meretriciq^ nandeur of the continent. x8M Steven- 
son Dr, fekyll ii. (ed. s) 26 Is it the mere radiance of a 
foul soul that thus transpires through, .its clay continent? 

b. fig. That which comprises or sums up ; sum- 
mary, sum and substance (sometimes not distin- 
guishable from content, that which is contained). 
Now rare or arch. 

1590 Greene Ncuertoo late(i6oo)23 They be women, and 
therefore the continents of dl excellence. XS96 Shaks. 
Merck, V, HI. ii. 131 Here's the scroule. The continent, and 
summarie of my fortune. 1604 — Hean. v. ii. (Qo.), You 
shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see. 1638 Laud Conf. tuith Fisher § 14, I did not 
say that the Book of Articles one^ was the Continent of 
the Church of Englands publique Doctrine. She is not so 
narrow. Loyal Subjects Belief efts Rebellion 

. .IS the continent and causeof all sin. 1788 tr. Swedeuhorfs 
Wisd, Angels m, § 216. yv The Ultimate is the Complex, 
Continent and Basis of Things prior. 1869 W. Mitchell 
Truihsee&ers.v. Change 184 Nowhere do we find the power 
itself but only the continent of the power. 

+ 2 . Containingarea, space, or bulk; capacity; = 
Content jAI s, 6. Obs. 

ax6o8 Sir F. Vere Cuwm. (1631) 124 The whole plot of 
continent sufficient to receive eight or nine hundred men. 
i_6xS Markham Eng. Housew. ii. viL (1668) 169 The quan- 
my.. should ever be answerable to the continent of your 
Cistern. x66oi R. Coke Fewer ^ Subj'. 78 There never was 
in so small a Continent so great a number of people. x666 
Ashmole Diary (xjjgi 385 [The goblet] being of so large a 
continent, past the hands of thirty to pledge. 

II. Continuous laud, mainland. 

■fS. A connected or continuous tract of laud. 
Obs. (Cf. Continent a. 5.) 

*SS9 W. CuNiNGHAM Cosntogr, Glasse 113 Continens. .is a 
portion of th’ Earth, which is not parted by the Seas 
Mounder [margin has Continent]. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
Ded. 3 That large and fruitfull continent of the West 
.***9 * ; Ebondelle (title), Nova Francia : or the 
Description of that part of New France which is one Con* 
tinent with Virginia. x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. v. § x. 
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2X4 [Kent] contained the Continent that lieth betwixt our 
East-Ocean and the Riuer Thames. 1657 S.^W, Schism 
Dispatch’ t S4i A Primacy, that is, the hipest in that con- 
tinent [Ireland). s66n Milton P. L. x. 39a And made one 
Realm Hell and this World, one Realm, one Continent Of 
easie thorough-fare. X677 Earl Orrery Art of War 133 
All the continents of Europe. 

tlJ. The land as opposed to the water, etc. ; 
‘ terra Arnoa ’ ; the earth. Obs. 

X590 Marlowe and Pt. ToMburl, 1. i, He That with the 
cannon shook Vienna wall. And made it dance upon the 
continent, xggo Spenser F , Q . iii. v. 25 The carcas with 
the streame was carried downe. But th’ head fell backe- 
ward on the Continent, xgm Shaks. a Hen, IV, iii. 1. 47 
Make Mountaines leuell, and the Continent melt it selfe 
Into the Sea. 

fc. The ‘solid globe’ or orb of the sun or 
moon. Obs. 

x6oi Shaks. rwel. M v. i. 278 All those sayings, will I . . 
keepe as true in soule, As doth that Orbed Continent, the 
fire, That seuers day from night. X667 Milton P. L, v. 
422 Nor doth the Moon no nourishment exhale From her 
moist Continent to higher Orbes. 

t 4 . esp. The main land, as distinguished from 
islands, islets, or peninsulas ; mainland. Obs. exc. 
as in b, or when referring to one of the recognized 
continents of modem Geography ; see 5. 

1376 Fleming Portal. Epist, 284 Islanders covet the 
commodities of the continent, or firme ground. x6o5 Ver- 
STEGAM Dec. Intell. iv. (1628) iii No^more then men will 
euer carry foxes .out of our continent into the He of Wight. 
a x66x Fuller Worthies HI. 506 A small fret (known 
by the peculiar name of Men^ sunderith it from the Welch 
continent. 1725 De Foe Voy. round W. (1840) ito It is 
not known whether that country be an island or the con- 
tinent. X74S Eliza Haywood Female Sped. (1748) III, 
291 She cried out we were on the continent of Summatra, 
1786 Gilpin Mts, Ijr Letkes Cumbrld, L 137 The grandeur 
of each part of die continent is called in . to aid the in- 
significance of the island [in Windermere]. 1808 Scott 
Marnt, in. xx, Threatening both continent and isle, Bute, 
Arran, Cunninghame, and Kyle. x86a Anstkd Channel 
Isl, 11. xiL (ed. 2) 301 They are also continental,— continental 
of the continent of France. 

b. spec. The Continent : the mainland of Europe, 
as distinguished from the British Isles. (Orig. a 
specific use of 4 ; now commonly referred to 5.) 

[xgpo Sir J. Smyth Disc, Weapons vj b, They aie in the 
continent, where everie kingdome and state doth joyne one 
to another without anie partition of sea.) x6oi R. Johnson 
Kingd, ^ Commw. (1603) 68 In these times the legions of 
Britanie were transported into the contenent. CX634 
Waller P/wiegyr. Ld. Protector xxvi, Holland, .is content 
To be our outguard on the Continent. XB4B Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 291 Men who had travelled much on the 
continent. X873 Mrs. Alexander The Wooing dt xviii, 
She was going back to the ConUnent with her husband. 

5 . One of the main continuous bodies of land 
00 the earth’s surface. 

Formerly two continents were reckoned, the Old and the 
New; the former comprising Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
which form one continuous mass of land ; the latter. North 
and South America, forming another. (These two continents 
are strictly islands, distinguished only by their extent.) 
Now it is usual to leckon fonr or five continents, Europe, 
^ia, Africa, and America, North and South; the great 
island of Australia is sometimes reckoned as another, and 
geognmhers have speculated on the existence of an Ant- 
arctic Continent. 

X614 Brerewood Enquiries (1635) up Europe, Afrique, 
and Asia. . the south or Antarctique continent, etc. x6ss-6s 
Heylin Cosniogr. Introd. (1674) 18/2 A Continent is a 
neat quantity of Land, not seperated by any Sea from 
the rest of the Woild, as the whole Continent of Europe, 
Asia, Africa. x6a5 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. n. vii. xis 
Toward the North are placed the gieat continents of 
Europe, Asia, almost all Africa and the greatest part of 
America.^ x-m Chambers Cycl. s v.. The world is ordin- 
arily divided into two g^d continents : the old and the 
new. _x8i3 Butler li.The left or Western Hemisphere 
contains the two Continents of North and South America. 
Ibid, iv. New Holland, an immense Island, which some 
geographers dignify with the appellation of another con- 
tinent 1856 Froude Hist, Eng. (1858) I. i. 59 A new 
continent had risen up beyond the western sea, 1873 C. 
Robinson N. S, Wales 79 Sydney— once the capital of the 
Australian Continent . . remains the metropolis of New 
South Wales. 

b, iransf. A continuous mass or extent of land 
of any kind, of ice, or the like. 

X786 (jiLviN Mts. 4 Lakes Cumbrld. I. 187 Detached 
from this continent of piecipice, if I may so speak, stands 
a rocky hill. x86a Ruskin Muttera P. (1880) 173 The 
forests which now make continents of fruitful land pathless 
and poisonous. 

, * 74 * Young Nt, TJu iv. 663 Prom nature’s continent, 
miniensely wide, Immensely blest, this little isle of life . 
Divides us. X843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) 78 Continents 
of parchment. X878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach, iv. 90 The 
broad continent of the intellectual and moral life of man. 

d. Comb., as coiUinent-country, -island, one 
approaching in size to a continent, 

1888 Pall Mall G, 23 Jan,, In none of the great Indian 
Lmmres of the ages that are past, had any such union of 
the diverse peoples of this continent-country been effected, 
•t 6. Atner. Hist, Applied, during and immedi- 
ately after the War of Independence, as a collective 
name for the revolting colonies (which ultimately 
became the United States) Cf, Continental a. 3. 

*774 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life g Writ, (1832) I. 27 
Uniting the whole continent in one grand le^latiire, X78X 
Jefferson Corr. (1859) 304 There are some collections 

of forage and provisions belonging to the Continent, and 
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some to the State, c X784 S. Osgood in Proc. Mass. Hist. 
Soc, V. 465 The plan for settling the accounts of the several 
states with the Continent. 

HI. [snbst, use of Continent a. i.] 

7 . Eccl. Hist. =Encbatite. 

170* Echard EccL Hist. (1710) 500 Justin’s scholar, 
Tatian , , foimed a new sect called by the name of Encrat- 
ites, or Continents. 

f 8. A continent person; a married person or 
widow under vow of continency, Obs. (Cf. 
penitent^ 

X494 Will of Rogers [Somerset Ho\ I Pernell the con- 
tinent of (Siste & late wif of, etc. a x64x Bp. Mountacu 
Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 72 With other holy Saints, Virgins, 
Confessors, Continents, and Ascetae. 

Continental (kpntine'ntal), a, (and sb^ [f. 
prec. + -AL : so in mod.F.] 

1 . Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a continent or mainland, 

x8i8 B. O’RriLLY Greenland 17 To the northward, whete 
the continental ice was evidently interminable. 1849^ Grote 
Greece ii. lx. (1862) V. 279 Greeks continental and insular. 
X878 Huxley Physwgr. xviii. 307 Such streams [Volga, 
Jordan, etc.] are often called continental rivers, since., 
their basins are contained within the land. 

b. Phys. Geog. Of climate : see ^ot. 1880, 

x86s Fetermann in Reader i Apr. 374/2 ‘The climate at the 
south was marine, and consequently moist ; at the north it 
was continental, and consequently dry. x88o Geikie Phys, 
Geog. V. 351 A continental climate is one where the summer 
is hot, the winter cold, and where the rainfall is compara* 
tively slight. 

2 . Spec. Of, on, or belonging to ‘ the Continent ’, 
i. e. the mainland of Europe, as distinguished from 
the British Isles. 

Continental System (Hist.), the plan of Napoleon Bona- 
parte for cutting ofif Great Britain from all connexion, 
political, commercial, and personal, with the continent of 
Europe ; instituted by the Berlin Decree of 19th November, 
1806, which declared the British Islands in a state of 
blockade, forbad all commerce with them, ordered the 
arrest of all British subjects on the continent, etc. 

2760 Life 4 Adv. of Cat 37, I Chen ventured upon the 
continental gentlemen, 1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. III. 55 
The other continental powers. x8x9 Lyttom Disowned vi, 
That continental tour, deemed then so necessary a part of 
education. X839-57 Alison Hist. Europe VII. xlii § 43. 
125 The Continental System, based on the project of totally 
excluding British goods and manufactures from all the 
European monarchies. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 86 Other 
writers, both continental and English. 

3 . Amer. Hist. Of or belonging to the colonies 
or States collectively (during and immediately after 
the War of Independence ; cf. Continent sb. 6) ; 
as in Contiiwital Congress (see Congress 7 )> tott- 
tinental army, debt, money, soldiers, etc. 

X77S Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) 1 . 48 
The colonies are willing to assent to a Continental Con- 
gress. _ 1796 Morse Amer, Geog, I. 321 Pennsylvania., 
assuming her supposed proportion of the continental debt. 
1665 H. Phillips Amer. Paper Ciirr, II, Pief. 5 The Bills 
of Credit issued by Congress, usually known as Continental 
Money. 1876 Bancroit Hist, H. S. VI, xiii, 253 The con- 
tinental regiments of North Carolina. 

B. sb. 

1 , An inhabitant of a continent; spec, of the 
continent of Europe. 

x8a8 Landor Whs. (1868) I. 349 This language is cot 
yours, is not an Italian's, is not a continental’s. xSgs tr. 
Tour Germ. Prince III. v. 124 An article in a newspaper 
after which a Continental would not show himself for three 
months, 1873 Merivale Gen, Hist Rome xviii. (1877) 103 
They laid stiess upon their common blood as Italians, and 
their common interests as continentals. 

2 . Amer. Hist. a. A regular soldier of the Con- 
tinental army m the War of Independence, b. A 
currency note issued by the Continental Congress 
during the war; the depreciation of which 5 ter- 
wards gave rise to the phrase Not worth a con- 
tinental. c. pi. ‘ The uniform of the Continental 
troops during the War of the Revolution ’ (Farmer 
Americanisms'), Cf. regimentals, 

X847 L Sabine Amer. Loyalists 30 note. The number of 
regulars, or of continentals, was derived by him from the 
official returns deposited in the war office. 1872 Mark 
Twain Imioc. at Home ao (Farmer) He didn't give a 
continental for anybody. 1876 Bancroit Hist, U, S, 
VI. xiii. 253 These brave volunteers, who weie supported 
by but nine continentals . . foimht for their homes. 1887 
Smbn Mag. (Farmer), The Yankee, who contemplates 
his grandfather in continentals above the chimney-piece. 

Hence Coutine'ntBl zi. nome-vod. = (Continent- 
alize I. 

186s G, Meredith R. Fleming xxv. (1889) 218 Mr. Edward 
was Continentalling, 

Coutiue’utaler. Amer. Hist. [f. prec. -h 

-brI] = Continental a a. 

187X R. G._ White Words and their Uses 396 The troops 
of the colonies were called Continentalers, or ContinentalSi 
during the war, and for many years afterward. 

Coutine'ntalism. [£ Continental a. 2 
-ISM.] An expression, opinion, procedure, etc., 
characteristic of the Continent (of Europe). (Cft 
provincialism^ 

1854 Notes for Biog,^ W. Law 684 This original should be 
followed ^ at first written, .expunmng the continentalisms. 
x888 Daily News^ 15 Nov. 3 Police superintendents de- 
nouncing as 'pernicious doctrines’ opinions held by people 
of this country, That was continentallsm with a vengeance. 
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Coutine'ntalist. [f. as prec. + - ist.] 

1. = Continental ji. i. 

1834 Coleridge Table-i. 5 July, I believe that Kobinson 
Crusoe and Peter Wilkins could only have been written by 
islanders. No continentalist could have conceived either 
tale. 1S65 Daily Tel. 4 Nov. 5/3 Sometimes I think . . 
we Engli^ . . are wrong, and the apathetic Continentalist 
right. 

2. Amr. Hist. An advocate of the federation of 
the revolted colonies after the War of Independence. 

Contiue'ntalizey v. [f. Continental a. + 

-IZE.] 

1. intr. To make a continental tour; to travel 
on the Continent. {nonce<tse^ 

X855 Chajtib. yml. IV. 314 During the time they ruralised 
and continentalised. 

2. tratis. To make continental, impart a con- 
tinental character to ; sfsc. with reference to the 
continent of Europe. 

x88o Datl^ Tel. 23 Sept., The young American artist g'oes 
back to his country ‘continentalised’ to the finger-tips. 
1883 Paxton Hood Scot. Charact. v, A continentalized 
Scotchman. 

Coutinentally (kpntine'ntali), adv. [f. Con- 
tinental a. -h-LT^.] In a continental! manner; 
in relation to a continent ; also Jig. with ‘ wide 
views' of things (opposed to insularly). 

1783 A. Hamilton in SpaiksCo;^. Anier. Rev. (iBssl IV, 
S3 They are the men who think Continentally. X&3 in 
Amer. Home Mission Re/. May, A time when Christians 
needed to accustom their minds to larger things, when they 
needed to think ' continentally *. 

t Co'ntinentedi Ja.pfle. Obs. [f. Continent 

a. 5 , implying a vb. to continental United as a 
continuous tract of land. 

1654 ViLVAiN E/it, Ess. IV, I The 2 Countries [were] 
antiently continented ; but since severed. 

tContine'ntivej a- Obs. rare, [f, L, con- 
tinent- containing + -IVE.] Characterized by con- 
taining. 

1530 K.ASTELL Bk. Purgat. III. ii. 3 Of places there be thre 
dyversytes. One is a place contynentyve, another is a 
place lymytatyve, and the thyrde is a place operatyve. 
Ibid. A place contynentyve is a place that conteyneth with 
in yt thinges that be corporall. 

Continently (kp‘ntinentli),<3!tfz;. [f. Continent 
«. - h-LT®.] 1. In a continent manner, in contin- 
ence ; chastely, temperately. 

XS54 T. Martin Marr. of Priests x. i. (T,1, It was l^ely 
enough that the man would live continently. 1563 Foxe 
A, 4- M.f Marr. Preests defended 139 (R.) fie that cannot 
otherwise liue continently, let him mairie, 1691 Ray 
Let. to Audrey in Lett, Emm, Persons II. 159 You are not 
ignorant how Mr. Boyle bath been ieaiJL<aSovii.tvos for some 
new-coined words, such as ignore and opine. .I’ll name you 
one or two [i.e. in Aubrey’s MS. Hist. oflVilts\, to a/ricate, 
suscepted, vesicate, continently put as opposite to incon- 
tinently. 

+ 2. Continuously, without interruption ; cf. 
Continent a. 6 b. Obs. rare. 

1599 More Coutf. agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 11 80/1 And then 
continently folowing, to thentent that we should se that it 
is not with oute necessitye. 

tCo'XLtinentuess. Obs,—° [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The slate or quality of being continent ; continence. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio}. Hence in Ask (who says ‘ not 
much used ’), and some mod. Diets. 
tContinge (k^nti-ndg), V, Obs. [ad. L. con- 
tingle to touch together, touch upon, arrive at, 
befall, happen, f. con- together + iang^re to touch.] 

* To touch, to reach, to happen. Diet.' (J.). 

X74a Bailey, Continue, to happen, to fall out. Sliaksp. 
Thence 1735 in J. ; and subseq. Diets. App. never used. 

Contingence (k^nti'ndgens). [f. L. type *co7U 
tingentia (perh. in med.L.), f. contingent- Con- 
tingent: see -ENOB. (In F. app. from ci 6 oo; 
see Littr^.)] 

I. 1. Touching, contact. Angle of contingence : 
the infinitesimal angle between the circumference of 
a circle and its tangent, or between two tangents to 
a curve at consecutive points. Line of contingence : 
= contingent or tangent line. 

1561 Edcm Arte Navig. ii. xvi. 43 b. Call it the line of 
contingence. 1570 Billincslcy Euclid lit. Introd 81 The 
angle of contingence is the least of all acute rightlined 
angles. 1656 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. i8is VII. 19s An 
^gle of contingence hath its quantity as well as that which 
is called simply an angle 1873 B Williamson Diff. Calc. 
(ed. 2) xvii. § 319 The total curvature of an arc of a. plane 
curve is measured by the angle through which it is bent 
between its extremities — that is, by the external angle 
between the tangents at these points, assuming that the arc 
in question has no point of inflexion on it. This angle is 
called the angle of contingence of the arc. 
fi^. X64X R. Brooke Eng. E/isc. i. v. 29 As. .it is in the 
point of Contingence, every thing is either True or False. 

1 2. Contiguity ; nearness of nature, aflfinity ; =* 
Contingency 2 . Obs. 

i6ia Drayton Poly-olb. i. Notes 18 Like kindnesse as wee 
reade of twixt the Troians and the Romanes.. which was 
louii^ respect through contingence of bloud. 

ir. 3. The coming to pass of anything without 
predetermination, freedom from necessity ; chance ; 
happening by chance ; «= Contingency 3. 

0x530 PoL Rel. ^ L, Poems (1866) 32, 1 haue scene folys 
leevyng contyUgence, accuse them-selfe infortunat, of whon) 
the wyse man seledom complaynith. i6ax Burton Anat. 


Mel, 111, IV. ji, 1, (1651) 687 They attribute all to natural 
causes, rontiugence of all things 3754 Bdwards Freed, 
Will II. iii. 45 Contingence is blind, and does not pick and 
choose for a particular Sort of Bvents, X779-81 Johnson 
L, P., Drydesi He delighted to talk of liberty and necessity, 
destiny and contingence. 18S2-3 Schaff Encycl. Rel. 
Knowl. III. 2306 The liberty of indifference or of con- 
tingence which had been charged upon the Arminians. 

t 4 . = A Contingency 4. "iObs. 

x66o Jer. 'rAYLOR Worthy Commiat. i. iv. 85 To heap 
together many lare contingences and miraculous effects of 
the holy Sacrament, x^ Hale Cantempl. 11. 15B A 
Thousand Contingences, may take away all my Wealth. 
1754 Richardson Graudison (1781) V. xvii. 97 This is a 
contingence, and must be left to time. i8ag I. Taylor 
Enthus. vi. The common contingences of physical life, 
Coutiugeucy i,k^ati'nd3ensi). [f. as prec. 
with later form of suiBx : see -bncy.] 

I. tl- = Contingence i. Ohs. 

1x1646 J. Qwaast Posthnma (1650) 39 When the Sun 
shall com to L the Point of Contingencie . . then the Shadow 
of the Style shall cut the Horizon m M. 1677 Hale Print, 
Orig. Man, 1. vi. tig Though they (two spheres] were con- 
tiguous only in the point of contingency. 

2. (^lose connexion or affinity of nature ; close 
relationship. 

In Sc. Law, connexion between two or more processes, 
such that the circumstances of one are likely to throw light 
on the others, in which case that first enrolled is considered 
as the leading process, to which the others may be remitted 
ob contingentiean 

x6za Drayton Poly-olb, iv. Notes 73 As well from identitie 
of countryship .as from contingencie of blood twixt the 
Engle-Saxon Kings and the Norman Dukes. i86x W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 224 If cases having a contingency are 
enrolled the same week, that enrolled befoie the senior 
Lord Ordinary is deemed the leading piocess. x868 Act 
31-32 Viet, c. 100 § 74 If . . the smd Lord Ordinary . . shall 
be of opinion that theie is contingency between the said 
processes. 

II. 3 . The quality or condition of being con- 
tingent. 

a. The condition of being liable to happen or 
not in the future; uncertainty of occurrence or 
incidence. 

1635 Wentworth in Ellis Or^. Lett. ii. 276 III. 283 
Things in contin^ncye are never more then probable. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. i, iii. (1686) 9 Considering the 
Contingency in their Events, 3765 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
(1802) VIII. xix. XS4 ‘Twas a matter of contingency, which 
might happen or not. 3827 'StemNU Powells Devises II. 
217 Where an estate in remainder is limited in terms of 
contingency, on the happening of ceitain events. xSra H. 
Spencer Stud. SoeioL xiii. 325 The contingency of the 
results is so great, that definite relations of antecedents and 
consequents cannot he established. 

b. The befalling or occurrence of anything with- 
out preordination ; chance ; fortuitousness. 

16*3 CocKERAM, Contingency, chance, 3704 J. Trapp 
Abra-Muli 1. ii, 236 Our Prophet, - leaves our Empire to be 
steer'd at random By blind Contingency. 1754 Edwards 
Freed. Will ii iii (ei 4) 63 This contingency, this efficient 
nothing, this effectual No-Cause, 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab 
vi. 170 All seems unlinked contingency and chance. 

c. The condition of being free from predeter- 
mining necessity in regard to existence or action ; 
hence, the being open to the play of chance, or of 
free will. 

X56X Sc, Confession of Faith iii, Nor is the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away. 3678 Cudworth 
luielL Syst. 3 There can be no Contingency in their Actions, 
because all Volitions are determined by a Necessary ante- 
cedent Understanding. 1687 H. More Antid, vi, (1712) 

193 The Idea, .intimates nothing either of the Necessity or 
dontingency of the Existence of the Substance of this 
Being. 1796 Bp. Watson Apol, Bible x. 368 If his omni- 
science enables him to know them, what think you of the 
Contingency of human actions? 1847 Hamilton Reid’s 
Whs. ^77ls Others admitted absolute necessity — ^no con- 
tingency — no liberty. 3877 E. Cairo Philos. Kcmt 11. xvi. 
587 Beneath the play of contingency in the phenomenal 
world, there is an absolutely necessary Being in the intel- 
ligible world. 

d. The quality or coadition of being subject to 
chance and change, or of being at the mercy of 
accidents. 

1838 Emerson Lett, ^ Soc. Aims, Pers. Poetry Wks. 
(Bohnl III. 238 [In the desert] life hangs on the contingency 
of a skin of water x86i E. Garbett Boyle Lect. 13 The 
contents of the Scriptures do not depend for their existence, 
or their obligation, on the contingency of human belief. 

4 . A chance occurrence ; an event the occurrence 
of which could not have been, or was not, foreseen ; 
an accident, a casualty. Future contingent’, a 
thing that may or may not happen. 

x6x6 Donne Serni. Prov. xxii n Exposed to the disposi- 
tion of the tyde, to the rage of the winde, to the wantonness 
of the eddy, and to innumerable contingencies. x6ao 
Melton Astrolog, 53 Drawing from the starres the euents 
of future contingencies. 3647 (Clarendon H ist. Reb. i. (1B43) 
5/2 He [King James]knew not how to wrestle with desperate 
Contingencies. 3743 De Foe's Eng. TVarfwwiozx (1841) I. xix. 
182 Life, and all the contingencies of life, are subjected to 
the dominion of providence. 1768 Sterne Sent, foum, 
(1778) I. 76 The second time we had been left together 
by a parcel of nonsensical contingencies x8xp Shelley 
Cenci HI. ii, Are we the fools of such contingencies ? ^ 
b. A conjuncture of events occurring without 
design ; a juncture. 

1806 Southey Lett. (385^ I. 367 One such contingency 
indeed certainly happened at Devizes some thirty years ago. 
3856 Froudb HiU. Eng. (1858) I. ii 126 Advantage might 
be taken of some political contingency for a private arrange- 


ment i860 Motley Netherl, (186B) I. L so He was far 
simerior to the States at this contingency, 
o. An event conceived or contemplated as of 
possible occurrence in the fiiture, 
a x6a6 Bacon Max. 4 Clses Com, Law xx. 71 If the first 
parties have put it in the power of a third person, or of a 
contingency, to give a perfection to their acts. 0x734 
North fife J. North (1826) HI. 258 To weigh the con- 
tingencies of life, and possibilities of good or evil that may 
concern them. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng, (1658; 1, ii. 135 
The express contingency had arisen which was contemplated 
in the constitution of the canon law. x868 Gladstone Jhv. 
Mwtdi ii. (1B70) 51 Foludam^, speaking of the possible 
destruction of the Greek army in Troas, thus describes that 
contingency. 

b. A possible or uuceitain event on which other 
things depend or ate conditional ; a condition that 
may be present or absent. 

3646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angells 161 They [worldly 
hopes] are built upon uncertainties and contingencies. 3678 
Cudworth In tell. Syst. Pref , The Coinpleat finishing and 
Publication of them, will . . depend upon many Contingencies. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2} VI. 474 Where the devisor,, 
gives a future estate of freehold, to arise either upon a 
contingency, or at a period certain. 

6. A thing or condition of things contingent or 
dependent upon an uncertain event. 

x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. y. 84 All the piinces of 
Hesse or Saxony had reciprocal contingencies of succession, 
or what our lawyers call cross-remainders, to each other’s 
dominions. x86z Trollope Orley F, ii (ed. 4) 10 They had 
received their fortunes, with some settled contingencies to 
be forthcoming on their father's demise. 

7 . A thing incident to something else ; an un- 
certain incident ; an incidental expense, etc. 

a i6a6 Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. La-ai viii, Any accessory 
before the fact is subiect to all the contingencies pregnant 
of the fact, if they bee pursuances of the same fact. 3663 
Pepys Diary 3 Apr., The charge of this year’s work of the 
Mole will be 13,000, besides .. the fortifications and con- 
tingencys, which puts us to a great stand. 1667 Ibtd. ii 
Apr., Despatched the business of Baity's zsooL he received 
for the contingencies of the fleete. 3768 Sternc Sent. 
Jonrn Prol., All the effects of strangers, dying in France 
are seized by virtue of this law.. The profit of these con- 
tingencies being farmed, there is no redress. 38x7 CoBBLTr 
Pol. Reg IS Feb. 204 All the other various and evei-varying 
contingencies of marriage, number of children, etc, 

t 8. = Contingent B. 5 . Obs. rare. 

vfx^Lond. Gass. No 6130/2 Not having paid a Penny of 
the several Contingencies they are obliged to. 

Contingent (kpnti‘nd36nt), a. and sb. [a. F. 
contingent 14th c. (Oresme), or ad. L, contingent-em 
touching together or on all sides, lying near, con- 
tiguous, coming into contact or connexion, befall- 
ing, happening, coming to pass, pres. pple. of 
contingHre to touch together, come into contact, 
etc , f. con- + tangh'e to touch. (The n belongs to 
the present stem, the root being tag-, in comp. 
tig - ! cf. CoNTACw, Contaminate, Contigub.) The 
snbst. use is also in F.] 

A. adj. I. From literal sense of Iv. contingere. 
f 1. Touching each other, in contact ; tangential. 

Contingent /zV/e=tangent line ; in Dialling a line crossing 
the substyle or substylar line at light angles. 

3370 Billingsley Euclid iii. Introd. 61 It teacheth . . 


Dialling A iij,' The Contingent 
Dialls is drawn squirewise to the Substile, xfigx T. H[ale] 
Acc. New Invent. 123 Portions of Ciicles unto which the 
remaining strait part may be a contingent Ime. 3703 
Moxon blech, Exerc. 319 On the Substilar Line chuse a 
point as at C, and thro’ that point draw a Line as long as 
you can perpendicular . . (which is called the Contingent 
Line^ 3703 T. N, City ^ C. Purchaser 49 They strew Sea 
coal . , betwixt all the Rows of Bricks ; for they are not laid 
Contingent in their Vertical Rows. Ibid, 162 The corner of 
the second Tile is contingent with the ist. 
b. fg. ? Having contact or connexion. Obs, 

xyaxD’URFEY New Opera’s az6, I . . daily gave my self a 
Name Contingent with my Father’s Fame 

II. From L. contingere in sense ‘ to happen *. 

2. Liable to happen or not ; of uncertain occur- 
rence or incidence. 

c 3400 Test, Love ii. ix. (1561} 303, 1 wote it is contingent, 
it maye fal an other. 3473 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 50 It were 
but as contingent and of no necessite, that is to sey, as 
likely to be not as to be. 3628 T. Sfenccr Logick 218 Vnto 
man, all future things are contingent, x^ Contempt. 
State Man i. yii, (1699) 73 If Death were only contingent, 
and not certain, yet, because it might happen, it ought to 
make us very careful and solicitous, xdga ^R, L’Estrangb 
Jose/hud Anliy, vin. iu (1733) 202 Deer, Birds, Fishes, and 
other contingent Curiosities of the Chace, 3790 Burke Fr. 
Rev, 121 So much actual crime s^inst so much contingent 
advantage. x8fo Emerson Cond, Life, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 334 All salaries are reckoned on contingent as 
well as on actual services. 3861 Geo. Eliot Silas M, 23 
The results of confession were not contingent, they were 
certain ; whereas betrayal was not certain, 
b. Incidental {to). 

3747 GentL Mag. XVII. 464 Contingent expenses with 
which the^nerals for fii^ years past have filled the books 
of your office, 3833 J* U. Hare in PhUol. Miss. II. 122 
The rights and obligations contingent tp the eoloniis were 
of three kinds. 
f3. Happening. Obs. 

3332 More Cotifnt. Barnes viii. Wks. 786/2 The final 
effect of thinges here contingent or happening, 

4 . Happening or coming by chance ; not fixed 
by necessity or fate ; accidental, fortuitous, 
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1613 14. C. Ta^le Al^h. (ed. 31, Contingeni, happening by 
chance. i6ai Burtok Anai. Mel. ii. iL lU. 11651) 958 
Colambus did not find out America by chance, but God 
directed him .. it viras contingent to him, but necessary to 
God. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Mept, i. iii. 78 The pro- 
duction of mixt Bodies either by spontaneous or contingent 
coalition of variotis particles of Matter. 1754 Edwards 
Freed. IFill i. iii. so Any thing is said to be contingent or 
to come to pass by Chance or Accident, in^the original 
meaning of such Words, when its Connection^ with its 
Causes or Antecedents, according to^the establish’d Course 
of Things, is not discerned. 1799 Kirwaji GeoL Fss. zoo 
By various local and contingent events. 
t5. Not determined by necessity in xegard to 
action or existence ; free. Obs. 

1660 R. Coke Power 4- Sttbj. 134 God. -by a. .foresight or 
knowledg does often determin necessary effects from con. 
tingent causes. 1678 Cudwortk Intell. Syst. 3 They sup- 
pose that Necessity is inwardly essential to all Agents what- 
soever, and that Contingent Liberty is irpiyfia awaoaraTou, 
a Thing Impossible or Contradictious. 1796 Bp, Watsom 
A^l. Bible x. 368 If human actions are not Contingent, 
what think you of the morality of actions 1 
■f* 6 . Subject to or at the mercy of accidents; liable 
to chance and change. Obs. 

a 1703 BuRKrrT_0« iV. T. Acts xiv. 90 The breath of the 
people (that contingent judge of good and evil, which rather 
attend[s] the vain than the virtuous. 1744 Harris^ Three 
Treat. 'W]cs. fiS^r) 10 Call those things., which are liable to 
change and motion, contingent natures ; and those which 
are not liable, necessary natures. _ 1745 Ve Fade Eng. 
Tradeanati I. xiv. iiS The contingent nature of trade 
renders every tradesman liable to disaster. 

7. Metaph. a. Not of the nature of necessary truth ; 
true only under existing conditions. Contingent 
matter (in Logic) : the suhject-matter of a proposi- 
tion which is not necessarily or universally true. 

Frauhce Laeoitrs Log.^ i. li. 5 Discovering the vali* 
ditte of everie reason, bee it necessary, wberof cometh 
science, or contingent, whence proceedeth opinion. x6x8 
T. Spencer Logick 157 A true axiome is Contingent, .when 
it is in such sort true, that it may also at sometime be false. 
1656 tr. HebbeP Elem. Philos. (1839) 38 A contingent pro- 
position Ls that, which at one time may be true, at another 
rime false; as every crow is black. 1785 Reid Int. Powers 
n. XX. 329 The truths attested by our senses . . are contingent 
and limited to time and place. 1856 Ferrier Inst. Metaph. 
xxii. § I. 385 The region^ of contingent truth — of truth, in 
rerard to cognition, which might conceivably have been 
other than it is. zSyy £. Cairo Philos. Kant v. 08 Leibnitz 
draws a wide distinction between contingent and necessary 
truth, between truths of fact, and truths of reason. 

b. That does not exist of itself, but in depend- 
ence on something else. 

1785 Reid Int. Powers vi. !. 414 The judgements we form 
are either of thmgs necessaty, or of things contingent. 
1768 —Act, Powers t, v. Wks. II. 593/1 Contingent exist- 
ence is that which depended upon the power, and will of 
its cause. 1857 Buckle Civilia. I. iii. 146 The senses only 
supply what is finite and contingent. 1877 E. Cairo Philos, 
Kant n, xvL 573 The contingent, in the sense in which that 
word is applied to objects of experience, means that which 
has a cause in something other than itself, something which 
existed previously. 

O. Non-essential, 

s6a8 T. Spencer Eoe^h 60 It floweth therefrom, not as a 
Contingent motion, but as a naturall emanation. <1x687 
PsTry Pol. Ariih. (1690] 94 As these Impediments are con- 
tingent so they are also removeable. 1864 Bowen Logic i. 
8 The Concept is the Intuition stripped of its contingent or 
unessential attributes. 

8 . Dependent for its occurrence, or character 
on or npon some prior occurrence or condition. 

16x3 Salkeld Treat. Artels 359 Those things which are 
altogether contingent and dependent of mans will. 1654 
H. L’Estrangb Chas, /(1655) 89 In things contingent upon 
free and voluntary agents, all the Devils in hell can out 
blunder. 1838 De Moxg^ Ess. Proiab. 51, ist event; 
certainly happens, and gives either H or T . . and event ; 
does not certainly happen, but is contingent upon the dust 
throwbeing T, 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvii. 567 The 
continuance of the aid is made contingent on the con- 
tinuance of the war, 1875 Lvell Princ, Geol. II. 11. xxix. 
xapThe phenomena.. may be simply an accident contingent 
on the principal cause of disturbance. 

9. Leas). Dependent on a pre-contemplated 
probability; provisionally liable to exist or take 
effect ; conditional ; not absolute. 

X710 Land. Gaz. No. 4735/4 Then to Trustees to preserve 
the Contingent Eemainders. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
169 Contingent or executory remainders are wheie the estate 
in remainder is limited to take effect, either to a dubious and 
uncertain person, or upon a dubious and uncertain event ; 
so that the particular estate mw chance to be determined, 
and the remainder never take effect. 1800 Addison Amer. 
Law Rep. 33 The debt was contingent, and the contingency 
had not happened. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 191 
Still we are not looked upon as actual, but only contingent, 
inheritors of the title.. 1844 Williams Real Prep, (1877) 
963. The general, opinion appears to be in favour of the 
antiquity of contingent remainders. 

10 . Contingent force : «= B. 5 b. 

.s8g6 Calcntta Rev,^ XXVI. Mar. 556 In 1777 this Con- 
tingent force was entirely transferred to the Company. 

B. sb. 

1. A thing coming by chance, an accident. 

1S48 IL Hutten Sum ofDhUn. C j b, If God be not the 
cause of synne, are the contingentes or changinges to be 
graunted? 1553 S. Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt Fqy. 
(1589) 961 In such purchases or contingents as shall fortune 
to any one of them.. 1637 Heywood Sialogues 300 All con- 
Ungedts bfooke with patience. 1743 Land, 4- Country 

III, (ed, 3) 930 It .. keeps the Body safe .. against 
the.Fariefaction of not Airs, Liqnids, Earths, or any op- 
posite Contingent, 1788 [see 9]. 
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2. A thing that may or may not happen, a pos- 
sibility of the futuie. 

1633 Sir E. Digby in Rushw. Hist, Coll, (i6m\ I- * 3®. 
eyes of Humane providence cannot see beyona its horizon ; 
It cannot ascertain future Contingents. 1656 Hobbes Ltd. 
Necess. 4- Chance {1841) 925 By contingents, I understand 
all things which may be done and may not be done, may 
happen or may not happen, by reason of the indeternuna- 
tion or accidental concurrence of the causes, a 1711 Ken 
Hytmiarium Poet. Wits. 1721 IL 31 Decreed Contingents 
they remain. Not link’d in any fatal Chain. 1788 Reid Act, 
Powers iv. x, There seems to me to be a great analogy 
between the prescience of future contingents, and the memory 
of past contingents. 

An accessoiy which may or may not be 
present. Obs. 

1770 Langhorne Plutarch, Cato Major I. 377/2 He 
[Cato] considered eloquence as a valuable contingent. 

4. A thing contingent or dependent on the ex- 
istence or occurrence of something else. 

a 1848 R, W. Hamilton Rew.^ §■ Puniskm. i. (1853) 62 
Reward and punishment are contingents. 

6 . ‘ The proportion that falls to any person upon 
a division ’ (J.). [So in Fr.] 

1737 Chambfrs CycL, Contingent is also a term of relation 
for the quota that falls to any person upon a division. Each 
prince of Germany, in time of war^ is to furnish so many 
men, so much money, and munition for his contingent. 
177s Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. 1842 L.209 Either, .you 
settle a permanent contingent, which will and must be 
trifling ; and then you have no effectual revenue : or you 
change the quota at every exigency. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India 1. 11. hi. 123 Officers are appointed, .for collecting the 
contingents for the expense of the state. 

b. esp. The proportion of troops furnished by 
each ot several contracting powers; a force con- 
tributed to form part of an army or navy. 

1737 [see prec.]. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. Yl, 225 The 
states of the empire must furnish their re^ective quotas of 
soldiers, called their conringents. X799 Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. L 14 The Nianfs Contingent as this force was 
denominated. 1856 Frouoe Hist, Eng. (1838) I. v. 383 
Henry and Francis had been called upon to furnish a con- 
tingent against Solyman. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cony. 
(1876J I. VL 513 Thirty-two ships, probably a new contingent 
just come from Denmark. 

c. transf. and fig. (cf. Contribution^ 

*8x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 219 That my history would 
add Its contingent to the enforcement of one important 
truth. .x8s6 Dickens Ordeal 22 No cheerful glow came 
thro' crimson curtains, as a generous contingent from some 
warm cosy nest to the bleak, bare, outside night. tSpx 
Leeds Mercury 25 May 5/2 The London contingent of the 
chorus numbers 2,500. 

Coxitmge'll.tial,a. rare. \i.L.contingent-em 
Contingent -AL,] Of contingent nature, non- 
essential ; as sb. a non-essential. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. 11. x. 157 They cannot 
he ranged amongst the Essentials, but onely the Contin- 
gentials of Politick Governmenu x86s J. Grote Explcr, 
Philos. 1. 75 The difference between the necessary and the 
contingent (using this latter term of what we know to be 
fact— to avoid ambiguity, it might be better to call it 
coHiittgeniiai), 

Hence Continge'ntialneBS. 

_ 1865 J. Grote Explor. Philos, t, 80 Contingentialness is 
in substance the notion of a thing existing as fact. 

Contingently (fc^nti-ndgentli), adv. [f. Con- 
tingent a. + -JjI In a contingent manner. 

1. As a possibility that may or may not befall. 

CX430 tr. 5'. & Kempis 104 Besy careyng of binges ]>at are 

contingently to come. i6<e [S. Hiebon] Defines ii. 210 To 
prove that the devil could not foretell things contingently 
to come. X798 Maltkus i»o/«4<i8i7i III. 13B The increase 
of vice which might contingently follow an attempt to in- 
culcate the duty of moral restraint. 

2. In certain contingencies or cases, imder certain 
conditions, 

iflgy CoKAtNE Obstinate Lady Poems (1669) 339 Dost 
thou not think, .that man happy Who’s free from, .bondage 
of a woman? ^Cle. My Lord, contingently. 1849 Ruskin 
Sea. Lamps vii. § 8. 193 Feelings which it maybe only con- 
tingently in our power to recover. x8Bs Act 48-49 Viet. 
c, 25 § 25 A liability contingently chargeable, though not 
actually charged, on the revenues of India. 

3. Not of necessity, but as circumstances are. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. i, x. 46 b, Necessarily in the 

finst^ontingently in the second. i6a8 T. Spencer Logick 
157 Euery proposition doth signifie something to be, either 
necessanly, or contingently. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 
IS3 Its propositions are true, not contingently.. but neces- 
sarily. 

’t4. Not under predetermined necessity; with 
freedom of will or liberty of action. Obs. 

160X Dent Pathw, Heauen 283 He sinned voluntarily and 
rontmgently. 1653 T. Whitfield Treat. Sinf. Men ix. 39 
He determines that some things shal come to passe neces- 
smily, other things fieely and contingently. <cz68o T, 
Corbet Actions i. xi. (1683) 8 Who can say. .that God 
cannot Foreknow what a Creature, acting freely and con- 
hn^entlyi wjll do? ,1754 Edwards Preed, Will a. ii. (ed. 4) 
57 Tbose things which have a prior ground and reason of 
their particular existence, .do not happen contingently. 

6 .^ As it may happen, as chance will have it ; 
accidentally. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole BaHkol. Anai. t. xxiii. 68 [These] 
happen by accident and contingently, a x 68 j Petty Fol. 
V ’v?' 1?! 3® Commodities, .whose value depends upon 

^ “ which are contingently scarce and plentiful. 

(695 Woodward Nat, Hist, Earth iv. (1702) 218 Out of 
®ven the highest mountmns, and indeed an other parts of 
the Earth contingently and indifferently. 
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6 . In dependence upon circumstances; depend- 
ently. 

1655 H. More App. Antid. (lyial 193 But contingently 
and dependently of another. X8&4 Bowen Logic ii. 33 The 
operations of the Thinking Faculty are also contingently 
modified by the coexistence of other powers and affections 
of the mind. 

Couti'ugexitness. [f. as prec. -f- -ness.] The 
quality of being contingent ; ‘ accidentalness"’ (J.). 

1755 in Johnson ; whence in subseq. Diets. 

Coutinuable (k^ti‘ni«iab’l), a. [f. Continue 
+ -ABLE. (This word existed also in OF.)] 
Capable of being continued or prolonged. 

1787 T. Jefferson Writ, (1850) II. 317 Reason and ex- 
perience prove to us that a chief magistrate, so continuable 
Li. e. capable of re-election], is an office for life. 1835 — 
Auiohiog, (1859) 1 . 79 The fierce contentions it might excite 
among ourselves, it continuable for life. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. iv. 63 The tone is so sonorous and continuable. 

Coutinxial (k^nti'uiz^al), a. Forms ; 4 con- 
tinuel, -ell, -ele, -eel, (contenuel, -tinewel, 
-tynwel), 4-6 eontynuel, -ell(e, -al, -all, 4 -y 
continuall, 6 -alle, 6 - continual. [ME., a. 
OF. contimiel (isthc.), f. L. continu-us : see -Ai.] 

1. Always going on, incessant, peipetnal ; i. e. 
continuing without any intermission, continuous 
(in time) ; or less sti icily, repeated with brief in- 
termissions, very frequent. (Of actions or states.) 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 24 Gret excercyice of body and 
contmuell tiauaile of the spirit, 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. s berof is 3it contynual strif betwene hem of 
York and of Caunturbury. 1388 Wyclif Luke xi. 8 For 
his contynuel axyng he .schal ryse, and jyue to hym. C1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Crete calde and continuele frost. 
X549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect z6th Sttnd. after Tnn., Lord 
.. let thy continual pitie dense and defende thy congiega- 
cion. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 422 The cute of continuall 
yawning. lyxi Budgell Sped. Wo. 150 f x The continual 
Ridicule which his Habit and Dress afforded to the Beaus 
of Rome. 1869 Phillips Vestev. iii. 58 Eleven months of 
disquiet.. one almost continual eruption. 

D. Regularly recurring; kept np at slated 
limes or intervals without interruption of regu- 
larity ; recurring every time. arcA. 

? a xgoo Wychfis Wicket (1828) 2 [He] shall defyle the sanc- 
tuarye, and he shall take awaye the continuall sacryfyee. 
1514 Barclay 4- Uplotidysk»e.(PeTcySoc.)'p. xlvii>,One 
service of them [dishes] continuall Allayeth pleasure. ^ 1630 
R. yoluison's Kingd. 4- Comnvw. 58s_ Continuall victory 
maketh leaders insolent, souldiers mutinous. x86a Ruskin 
Mntiera P. (1880) 36 The continual payment of the excess 
of value. 

t o. Law. Continual claim : a claim formally 
reiterated within statutory intervals in order that it 
might not be deemed to be abandoned. Obs, 

*574 Littleton's Tenures 88 a, In case a man be dis- 
.seised, and the disseisy maketh continuall claime to the 
tenementes in the life of the disseisoure. 1628 Coke Oh 
Litt.fl^o. z6±s Tonnes de la Ley 80 Continuall claime is 
where a man hath right to enter . . and hee dare not enter 
for feare of death or beating, but approacheth as nigh as he 
dare, and maketh claime thereto within the yeare and day 
before the death of him that hath the Lands. 1670 Blount 
Law Diet,, Co/itinual Claim, is a claim made from time tt> 
time, within every year and day, to land or other thing, 
which in some respect we cannot attain without^ danger. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex., Coniihual claim, abolished by 
3 & 4 Wm. IV, c. 27 § II. 

i* 2. transf. Of persons and things : That is al- 
ways jn some (specified) position, engaged in some 
(specified) action, etc. ; continually existing or act- 
ing ; constant, perpetual. Obs. 

i^a Pastmi Lett, No. 446 II, 97 Yore contynwel servaunt 
and bedeman. 1535 £. Harvel in Ellis Ortg, I^tt. ii, 115. 
II. 71 Mr. Pole is continual in writing of his work. i6xx 
Bible Num, iv. 7 The continual bread shalbe thereon. ifo4 
Capt. Smith Virginia i. 13 Our continuall Pilot mistaking 
Virginia for Cape Fear. 1630 R, Johnson’s Kingd, 4" 
Cotmtiw. 585 At the charge to maintaine continuall com- 
panies. a 1864 'S.xsfrmowaaSepiimius iii. (1879) 74 Beating 
It down with the pressure of his continual feet. 

1 3. Of diseases : Chronic, not intermittent. Cf. 
Continent a. 6. Ohs, 

1539 in Vicarfs Aimt. (x888) App. xiv. 953 Withoute con- 
tynuell Diseases. 1574 tr. Litiletmls Tenures 24 a, A greate 
and continual iniirmitte, 1695 tr. CalbatcKs New LU Chi- 
ntrg. put out 25 A Fever either intermitting or continual. 
X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Continual Peaver, is that whjeh 
sometimes remits, or abates, but never perfectly intermits. 
*7*5, N. Robinson Th. Physick 259 Of the Cure of simple, 
continual Fevers. 1731 R. Brookes Pract, Physic. (1758) 
II- 3*7 [Pulse] full, great, quick [denotes] Hot fit of an 
agu^ continual fever. 

’t'4. Everlasting, permanent. Ohs. rare. 

1610 Healey St._Aug. Ciiie of God xiu xii, Nothing that 
hath an extreame is continuall. 

+ 6 . Continuous in space or substance ; unbroken, 
uninterrupted, having no interstices, Obs. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid xi. def. i. 312 There are three 
kindes of continuall quantirie, a line, a superficies, and a 
solide or body. 1381 Savile Tadtud Agricola (1622) 188 
A deepe masse of continuall sea. 1663 J. Chandler Vast 
Helmont'sOriat. 53, 1 conceive, that the earth in the begin- 
ning, was con-tinuall or holding together, and undivided. 
^X3 Leoni tr. Palladio's Archii, (1742) II. 36 A continual 
Embasement round a Temple. 

t b. Continuous with something else ; forming 
one connected whole ; = Continent a, s b. Obs. ^ 

*578 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 The guttes are to this 
.ventricle continuall. *633 Donne Semi. (1640) 178 They 
[Faith and Reason] are not Continuall but they are con- 
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tiguous. i6§a Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 86 The Pro. 
vinces of Asia and Europe became in a civil sens, either 
continual or contiguous. 

f c. Forming a continuous series, i.e. one whose 
constituents recur at regular intervals,. Continual 
proportion^ proportionals (Math.) : =Coiitiiided 
proportion, proportionals. Ohs. 

15S7 Records Whetst. C ij b, When the first nomber is 
referred to the seconde, and that seconde to the thirde [as 
5 is to IS, so is 15 to : the proportion is called continu- 
alle. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivii. § 6 Christ Jesus . . 
being by continual degrees the finisher of our life. 17S3 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Continual proportionals^ when . . 
the first Ls to the second, as the second to the third, etc. 

Coutiniiality (kpnti:ni«|2e'liti). rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ITT.] The state or quality of being continual. 
180S W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XX. 325 The continu. 
ality of the noise in the street maires me wish to remove 
into the Temple. i8z3 Galt Entail 111 . xxi. igS. 
'Continually (k^ntimmali), adv. Forms : 4 
contynuelli, -eli, -elliohe, -aly, coutynuli, 
-teiiiiallich.e, -ally, -tinuely, 4-5 -tynuely, -ally, 
-tinuelly, 4-6 -tynuelly, 5- continually, [f. 
CoNTiNUAi, -H -IitS. The Fr. continttelement was 
used in 15th c. 

a x»5 Ancr. R. 142 Loke hwam heo lije, and hu, cun- 
tinuelement.l 

1. In a continual way ; always, incessantly, con- 
stantly, perpetually, all the time ; i, e. either : 
Without any intermission, at every moment, con- 
tinuously (in time) ; or less strictly : With frequent 
repetition, very frequently. (Cf. Continual i.) 

£’1305 E, E. P. (1862) 77 Of ait he radde six jer coutynuel. 
liche ynouj. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xii. 2 Bot i am in 
anguys. .by day, that is continuelly whils my lif la.stis. 1387 
Trcvisa jffigdeti (Rolls) II. gg He reigned [lerynne con- 
tinualliche ^iritty jere. 1483 Caxton Cato 4 Of an Abbot 
that contynuelly by thre dayes to fore his dethe helde his 
eyen open. 1546 Primer Hen. VIII, Too the Cherubin 
and Serapbin continually do cry. i6oa Marston Ant. fy 
Mel. V. Wks. 1856 1 . 60 oh, to have a husband with a mouth 
continually smoaking. 1678 R. RrusscLL] Geber in. ii, i. iii. 

Stir it continually with your Fingers. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 23 Apr., The^ carriages which are continually 
making their exit or their entrance. 1875 Jowctt Plato 
(ed. 2I I, 366 Wliy do people delight in continually con- 
versjng with you? xMo Geikib P/iys. Geog. ij. ix. 38 The 
sun is continually radiating heal from his glowing mass, 

+ b. Without cessation or end ; ever, for ever. 
138a Wyclif 2 Sam. vii, t 6 Thi troon shalbe stedefast 
contynuli. a 148^ J. Rows Roll No. s (*85g1. And soo hys 
heyrys here countinuali aftyr hym, Act 33 Hen, VIII, 

c. 45 Which court . . continually and for euer shalbe a court 
of record. 1547-8 Ordre 0/ Commvn. 15 That wee maye con. 
tinually [later edd. evermore] dwell in hym. 16^8 Bitnyan 
Pilgr. 1, 227 There also you shall serve him continually. 

c. At every recurring time, regularly, on every 
occasion. (Cf. Continual 1 b.) 

6x460 Fortescue Abs. ^ Lint. Mon. (1714) 115 Thees 
Counceillour.s may continually, at such Howres as .schall be 
assigned to them, comewne and deliber. x 568 BiiiLE{BIsl]ops') 
Heb.^x. I Those sacrifices whiche they offer yeere by yeere 
continually. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. Ixxviii. § x What 
service the other piiests did continually in the holy place. 
x8ax Keats Isabel xxxii. On [autumn] eves The breath of 
Winter comes . . And the sick west continually bereaves Of 
some gold tinge. 

1 2 . Continuously, in continuous succession, suc- 
cessively. Obs. rare. 

X340 Hamfole Pr, Consc. 474^ Whether any other days 
sal falle Bytwen jsa days, or pai sal alle Continuely falle, 
day aftir day. .he can noght say. 

f b. Math. Continually proportional ‘.se’va.Co'S- 
TiNUAL or Continued proportion. Obs. 

X57X Digges Pantom. iv. xii. Zb, If 7 lines be continually 
proportional. 1806 Hutton Course math. I. 314 Quantities 
are said to be Continually Proportional, or in Continued 
Proportion, when the ratio is the same between every two 
adjacent terms. 

t 3 . Continuously (in space), uninterruptedly. 

Obs, rare. 

x^ Barrow Euclid i. PostuI, 2 To produce a right line 
finite, strait forth continually. 1756 R. Simson Euclid i. 
Axiom 12 These straight lines being continually produced, 
shall at length meet upon that side on which are the angles 
which are less than two right angles. [So in modern edd.] 

Conti'nualuess. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The slate or quality of being continual. 

x 6 txCorG’a., Endelerhie, continualnesse, perennitie. ax 6 s 6 
Hales Gold Rem. (1688) 180 Although sleep partake not of 
our devotion, yet this hinders not the continualness of it. 

Continuance (k^nti‘ni»ians). [a. OF. con- 
tinuaiue (i3-i4th c. in Godef.), f. continuer to 
Continue (pr. pple. continuant) : see -anob,] 

I. The action of the vb. Continue irans. 

1. Keeping up, going on with, maintaining, or 
prolonging (an action, process, state, etc.). 

c X374 CiiAUCFR Troylus in. 28 Of your lordship eke Con- 
t'Huance I wolde yow byseke, c X400 Latifrancs Cimrg. 
(MS, A) 103 Wi}> contynuaunce [». r, contynewaunce] of pe 
same cure tofore seid, xssg in Strype A/m. Ref. I. App. 
Viii. 20 Howe the same from tyme to tyme were enlarged, 
and had their continuance. 1686 Evelyn Diary 1 Jan., 
Imploring the continuance of God's providentiat care for the 
yeare nowenterd. 27x1 Pcaaison Sped. No. 120 ri3 His 
own preseri'ation, or the continuance of his species, *846 
M'Culloch Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) *35 A prorogation 

..IS the continuance of a parliament from one session to 
another. X874 Morley Compromise (1886) 74 The continu- 
ance of the unending task of human improvement. 


fb. Retention in some position or state. Obs. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New I/ivent. go An Unaccountable 
Continuance of the sheathingupon the Bodies of these Ships, 
beyond what the Practice, .of the Navy, .can justifie. 

2. Law. The adjournment or deferring of a suit 
or trial (or sometimes other proceedings) till a 
future date or for a period. (Sometimes the present 
cessation, sometimes the vii’tual continuity, is the 
prominent notion.) Cf. Continue ». 8. 

' In the United States, the deferring of a trial or suit from 
one stated term of the court to another.' Webster (1828). 
In England now Obs in civil processes. 

1425 Poston Lett. No. 5 1 . 21 John, .hath cesed of his sute 
. .takyn'g continuance of the same matier unto Cristemasse 
next comyng. a X639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 
353 Sir Robert Melvil . requested for some eight days con- 
tinuance of the Execution ; whereunto she answered, Not 
an hour. Z641 Ter//ies de la Ley 80 Continuance in the 
Common Law is of the same signification with Prorogatio 
in the Civile Law: As continuance untill the next Assise. 
X74X T. Robinson Gavelkind v. 64 Continuances are entered 
for two years more. X768 Blacrstone Comm. III. 316 The 
giving of this day is called the continuance, because thereby 
the proceedings are continued without interruption from one 
adjournment to another. 1880 Daily Tel. 06 Nov., A man- 
damus directing the justices to enter continuances, and hear 
an appeal brought by the applicants, 

II. The action of the vb. Continue intr. 

3. a. Continuing in, or going on with, an action 
or course of conduct; perseverance, persistence. 
(Said of agents.) arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer FrankL T. FroL 8 God . . in vertu send 
thee contlnuaunce. £1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xlvi. 
(i86g] ig7 pis awgere. .pat hi his good continuaunce maketh 
J>e heuene an liygh to perce. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacrarn. 
V. 27 With pacience and continuaunce kepyng our promise. 
x6xx Bible Rom, ii. 7 By patient continuance in well doing. 
1829 Carlyle Misc. (18^7} II. 38 The want of earnestness, 
of intense continuance, is fatd tg him. 

b. The going on (of an action or process), the 
duration or lasting (of a condition or state). The 
most usual current sense. 

X530 Palsgr. 38a All suche dedes as . . had contynuaunce 
after the same present tyme. 1562 Ad 5 Elis. c. X2 § x All 
Lycences being made and granted as ys abovesaid . . shall 
have Continuance and bee ^ood onely for one Yere. x6i2 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus h. 13 Blessednesse in greatest 
measure, and endles continuance. x65x Hobbes Leviaih. 
n. xxix. 170 Though they be grieved with the continuance 
of disorder, idgx _T. H[aij :1 Acc, New Invent. 43 Any 
Voyage not exceeding five or six years continuance, xyso 
Johnson Rambler No. 38 F ix Burnt up by a long continu- 
ance of drought. X883 Froude Short Stud, Iv. i. vii. 78 
The sole cause of the continuance of the quarrel. 

0. adj, phr. of long {short, some, any, etc.) con- 
tinuance. 

XS94 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, n. lii, Their amitie 
and vnion . . cannot he of long continuance. X655-60 S tan- 
ley Hist. Philos, (170Z) ^3/i_We shall first dispatch those 
which were of shortest Continuance, xyzx Bradley Whs, 
Nat, 77 This Year (1719) we had no Frost or Snow of any 
Continuance in England. 1784 Cowper Lett. Feb. Wks. 
(1876) 160 A frost of nine weeks' continuance. X797-X804 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 147 The strain is of short con- 
tinuance. Mod. Is the rain likely to be of any continuance 7 

4. The action or fact of continuing or remaining 
(in some place, position, slate, or condition); stay. 
(Said of persons or things.) 

1393 Gower Cotif. HI. 303 Men sain, that frele is youth 
Witn leiser and continuaunce. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, 
ccxxiv. 229 Thurgh continuaunce and haboundaunce of 
waters. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 38 § 2 After long con- 
tinuances togither in matrimonye. x5S5 Eden Decades 
220 The most part of them, .haueno houses of continuaunce, 
but., cary them from place to place. Z59X Shaks. xZfe«. VI, 
II. v. 106 Cloy'd With long continuance in a seiled place, 
xyafi tr. Gregory s Astro/t, ii. xxxiii, The . . Continuance 
aoove the Horizon of any Star. X746 Wesley Princ. 
Methodist x8 Our Continuance in a State of Justification. 
1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 20 Our continuance in London 
has . . become more uncertain. 1874 A ct 37-38 Viet. c. 7 
S 2 The A.ssistant Judge, during his continuance in office. 

6. Duration or lapse of time, course of time 
{obs.) ; period, length of time {obs, or arch.). In 
continuance : in course of time. 

6x440 York Mysi, xxvi. zo2 He coueres all pat comes ,, 
But in a schorl contynuaunce. m8 Leland liin., _A very 
neere kinswoman of the kinges in love with him, and 
in continuance was wedded unto him. 1589 N ashe Greene’s 
Arcadia ’Pxel.iAxh.) ^ The sea exhaled bydroppes, will in 
continuance be drie. x6xx Bible Ps. cxxxIx. 16 All my 
members . . which in continuance were fashioned. 1684 Cou- 
templ. State Man i. ii. (i6c^l X3 The strongest and most 
sumptuous Palaces decay with continuance. 1754 Edwards 
Freed. Will 11. vi. 60 Ideas . . don't remain to for any 
sensible Continuance. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williavis 205 
Speed I was nearly unable to exert for any continuance. 

t 6. The quality of lasting or enduring ; per- 
manence, durability. Obs. 

x5sa Holoet, Continuaunce, continuatio, pere/mitas. 
x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. iv. 6 You call in question the con- 
tinuance of his loue. x6ao-sS I. Jones Sione-Heng (1725) 8 
They raise Cabbins and Cottages, .of no great Continuance, 
x6^ Evelyn Nal. Hort. Introd. (17201 788 Fruits . . are to 
be as well consider'd in relation to tneir Lasting and Con- 
tinuance, as to their Maturity and Beauty. 

f 7 . The quality or fact of having lasted a long 
time ; long standing, antiquity. Obs. 

X528 Rov & Barlow Rede vie (Arb.) 38 Goddis worde . . 
slewe the masse downe right Of so auncient continuaunce. 
*S8x Savilk Tacitus' Hist. n. xlviii. (1391) 82 Hauing .. 
brought into a house of no great continuance the honor of 
hauing an Emperor. 'V^ever Ane. Fun, Mon. 37 They 


were accounted the more sacred, by how much they wwe of 
more continuance. X699 Bentley Phal. 363 The Aristocracy 
was of some Continuance. 

t 8. Continuity, connexion (/zV. and Obs. 

1398 Trfvisa Barth. DeP. R. xm. xxi. (1495) 434 Though" 
it be al one see in contynuaunce therof, yet by costes and 
countrees he takith dyuerse names. X586-A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1623) 3 That continuance of matter ought not 
to be used in an Epistle, X603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. i. 
(1873) go Without a perfect continuance or contexture of the 
thread of the narration. 1756 Burke Subl. ^ B. in. xxv, 
The winding surface, the unbroken continuance, the easy 
gradation of the beautiful. 

i*b. Succession; sequence. Obs. rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. i. (1873I go Commentaries, .set 
down a continuance of the naked events and actions, with- 
out the motives or designs. 

9. concr. = Continuation 9. ? Obs. 

1552 Huloct, Continuaunce or tenoure of a matter, tenor. 
1386 Thynne in Holinshed Chron, II. 403 In this my con- 
tinuance of the Annales of Scotland. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., 
Parents xxiii (Arb.) 272 Beholding them [Children], as the 
contynuance not onely of theire kind, but of theire worke. 
xfoi Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 761 To spend the continuance 
oftheir Hues. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. vii. it. § 4a 314 
This romance and a continuance of it by Gil Polo. 1879 
Trollope Thackeray i. This novel [‘ The Virginians .is a 
continuance of ‘ Esmond '. 

10. attrib. continuance aot, a legislative act 
continuing for a further period a temporary mea- 
sure ; t continuance-money, a payment for re- 
newal of a loan. 

1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor, (1702) 183 Procuration, 
and Continuance-Mony, these are only.. the Dreams of 
Avarice. 1700 Brown tr. Dii Fresnels Avtusem. 20 A 
Hunger-starv'd Usurer in quest of a Crasie Citizen for Use 
and Continuance-Money. 1863 H. Cox Instil, i. iv. 21 
Many statutes of tempoiary operation are kept in force from 
time to time by Continuance Acts. 

Erroneously or loosely for Continence. 

2x619 Beaum. kFl. I. igZanthia doth enamour 

me Beyond all continuance. 

Coutiuuancy (k^uti‘ni«iausi). rare. 

1 1. = Continuance 4, Ohs. 

1621 Ainswobth Aiimt. Pentat. (1639) ^ signifieth 
Gods might . . with continuancie of the same against Egypt. 
2 . The quality or character of continuing or 
being continuous. 

sSspPione (1873)352 There was a resolute emphasis in her 
voice, a kind of determined continuancy in her narrative. 

II Continua'Udo. Obs. in Eng. \^.continuando 
by continuing.] Law. A word technically used in 
an indictment for trespass, to describe a continit- 
ance or repetition of the act alleged. Hence iransf. 
a continuance, a continuation. 

1607-72 Cova. Interpr. s.v,, For in one Action of Trespass, 
you may recover Damages for divers Trespasses^, laying the 
first with a Continuando to the whole time, and in this form, 
coutimmido transgressionempriedictam. 1677 Hale Co«- 
templ. II. Fref. i So timely finished as that it might appear 
to be but a part of the former Trespass, though with a cen- 
tinuando, and not a new presumption against the worthy 
Author, 171X Swift Let. 23 Oct., It has rained all day with 
a continuendo. a 1734 North Excan. ii. iv. $ 3 (174^ 233 
Fitzharris, whose Plot was to be only a Continuando of tliat 
which he held forth. 

b. in comb. — continuous, never-ending. 

1691 T. YL[kl.-&) Acc. New Invent, p. xii, Many of our con- 
tinuando-talkers of Politicks. 

Continuant (kpnti*ni»)ant), a. and sh. [a. F. 
continuant or L. continuant- pr. pple. of con- 
tinuarei] 

A. adJ. 

fl. Continuing, persisting in time, enduring; 
remaining in force. Obs, 

x6ia Healby St. Aug. Ciiie of God v. xviii. (1620) 213 
Romes Empire, so spacious and so continuant. 164a Sir 
£. Derinc Sp. on Relig. ai Oct. x. £ iij b, Whether this . . 
Order be continuant or expired. x66o Gauden Bronnrig 
1 17 These dispensations are . . neither frequent nor con- 
tinuant. 

2 . Capable of a continnons sound : applied to 
certain consonants; see B. i. 

B. j^. 

1. A consonant of which the sound can be 
continued or prolonged, as opposed to a stop or 
check, in which the sound is produced by the ex- 
plosion of a stoppage in some part of the oral 
cavity. Commonly applied to the sounds f, v, ]>, 8, 
s, z, etc. as contrasted with the stops p, b, t, d, 
etc., but also including liquids and nasals. 

x86x Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. VIII. 373 When the con- 
tinuant is a fluid consonant. ^1887 .ri thhiseiim 13 Aug. 207/1 
He retains the incorrect designation of the Teutonic con- 
tinuants as ‘ aspirates', .It seems to be implied that the 
Teutonic surd continuants changed directly into voiced 
stops, the theoretical intermediate stage of voiced continu- 
ants being ignored. 

2 . Math. In T7ieory of Equations, *A deter- 
minant in which all the constituents vanish except 
those in the principal diagonal and two bordering 
minor diagonals’, Salmon ffigher Alg. (1885) 
18. 

1873-4 Muir Proc. Royal Soc, Edin. x88x Burnside & 
Panton Th, Eqnatio/is xi. § 129 (1885) 283 It appears that 
the quotient of any determinant by the one next below it in 
the series can be expressed as a continued fraction in terms 
of the given constituents. On account of this property 
determinants of the form here treated are called continuants, 
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•|* Confci'zmantly, adv. A Jnunorons perversion : 

cf. CONTINUATEIT. 

VSffj Skaks. a Hen. IV, ii. i. aS {Mrs. Quickly) He comes 
continuantly lo Py-Corner . .to buy a saddle. 

'hConti’Jiiiaiiiey fpi- Obs. [ad. L. 
iinuat-us, pa. pple. of continuare to Comtince.] 

1 . pa. pple. Continued, kept on. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Ccmp. Alch. v. m Ashm. (1652^ 131 The 
Waters of Noyes flud. .■whych were a hundred dayes coa- 
tynuate And fyfty. 

2 . adj. Continned without break or interstices ; 
continuous in space or substance. 

Roeh Decades aiS This lande is continuate and one 
iiime lande with the cape of saynte Augustine. iS 97 
Hooker Bed. Pol. v. Ivi. § 7 As though our very flesh and 
hones shouU be made continnate with his. x6io Guillim 
Heraldry iii. xxiii. (1611I 170 The Hardnes of Scalie fish is 
not continuat, but Plated, fitting for Motion ; but there is 
another sort of hard couering, which is continuate. Of 
which, .someare shelled. 1636 [J. Sergeant] tr. T. White's 
Peripai hist. 326 If it were divisible, 'twould be continuate 
and divisible without end. 

b. Continuous in time or order, uninterrupted in 
duration. 

x6oi F. Godwin Bps , En ^. 136 There is not any precise 
Catalogue or continuate history. 1604 Shaks. 0 th , iii. iv. 
178 , 1 shall in a more continuate time Strike off this score 
of absence. 1610 Healey St . Aug . Ciiie qpGodvii . xxvi. 
<1620) 272 The same bath Euemerus written in a continuate 
history. 

3 . Continued, long-continued, lasting, chronic, 

ztioy Smaxs. Timen i. i. ii A most incompmable man ; 

breatVd as it were. To an vntyreable and continuate good- 
nesse. ci6ai S. VfsxaLifeqf FaithKxhsfii As constant and 
continuate as is the vseqffireand water. 1621 Burton 
Mel. I. i. I. v, A Chronick or continuate disease, a setled 
humor. 1633 Brathwait A read. Feess 36 The continuate 
remembrance of our owne integrity. 

4 . ? Constantly adjourned. Obs. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres v. v. 163 The encamping of 
an army being a continuate thing, the dislodging or re- 
mouing of a campe must needs be a consequence. 

Hence fConti'm&ately adv., ^'Gontl'uuateness. 
x6oi-a Fulbecke vtd Pi. Parall. 59 Esau and lacoh 
famous twinnes were home so continuatly together, 1641 
Wilkins Mercury xL (1707) 47 Writing continuately, with- 
out any Distinction betwixt the Words. 1643 Digby Nat, 
Bodies -yoexvi. 11658) 379 That the continuateness of the sent 
may not lead dogges to their forme. 

i* Gonti'uuate, Obs. [f. L. cimtinudt- ppl, 
stem of continuare to Continue.] 

L trans. To make continuous in space or sub- 
stance ; to give continuity to. 

2578 Banister Hist, Man vii. go To the inuolocre of the 
hart . . the same coate [the pleura] . . is continuated, and 
tyed. It 183a L. Hutten Antiq. Oxford in Plummer 
Elizahethaa Oxford (1887I85 The Deane and Chapter,, 
darning upp the old Channeu that ran into Charwell, con- 
tinuated the two^Meadowes into one, 1646 Sir T, Browne 
Pseud. Ep, tr. i, Oyled paper, wherein the interstitial! 
divisions being continuated by the accession of oyle. a 1834 
Coleridge Shaks, Notes (1840) 87 All that continuates 
sodet^ as sense of ancestry and of sex, 

2 . To make continuous in time ; to peipetuate. 
x6is Speed Hist, Gi, Brit. ix. xxiv, To containe, and con- 
tinuate the remembrance of her vertuous, pious, and glori- 
ous gouemment. 1624 Brief Inform, Affairs Palat. 57 
{They] made a mockene of the said TVuce, and continnaCed 
their Hostilities. x6tt Gatarer Vind. Annot. fer. vj De- 
vising a new Church Government . . and , . establishing and 
continuating the same. 

Hence Coutl'XLnated, Coatl'nnating' ppl. a. 

2632 tr. Bruels Praxis Med . ig8 The continuated parts. . 
doe appeare loosened. 1666 G. Harvey Morb . Angl , iv. 
32 By a continuated motion upon a continuated body, as all 
liquois are. 1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud , Ep . 11. v. (ed. a), 
Bodies ran into glass when the volatile parts are exhaled, 
and the continuating humour separated. 

Continuation (k^nti-nutiei'Jsn). [a. F. con- 
Hnuation (-acion) (13th c.), ad. L. coniinuaiion- 
etn, n. of action f. continuare to Continue.] 

1 1- The action of contiuulug in any course of 
action; perseverance, persistency. Obs. 

.^* 37 ^' Chaucer Boeth. iv. vi. 141 It shai be cause of con- 
tinuacioun and exerci-singe to good folk, 1483 Caxton 
Cato I j, By contynuacion and to studye strongly thou shalt 
mowe acqnyre grete connyng and prudence. 

*t* 2 , Continuity iu space or of substance. Ohs. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 202 These parastatse do arise 
from the spirie hodden body, .by continuation, and creepe 
obliquely backward and downward. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 
iiL ii. 382 This continuation of the Kings to Gods House, 
shewed the mutual! intercourse which ought to be betwixt 
Policy and Piety. 1726 Leohi Designs Pref. 4 a, Such 
Timbers interrapt the continuation of the Wall, 

3 ^. Remaining or going on in a state ; continuous 
existence or operation ; continuance ; prolongation. 

dets ^as. Ill, § 38 The court of Parliament 
.. or sic like courtis, that has continuacioue. 1634 Cokainr 
DUatea I. 21 The comliness of her countenance, the con- 
tinuation of seeing her, would have subdued the obdur- 
atenesse of any heart. i»x704 T. Brown Praise Poverty 
„ “9 The continuation of weakness. 2704 Hearnb 

Dud. Hist. (17x4) I. 400 They let Water run out of a small 
Orifice from one Vessel into another, with a continuation 
till the same Star came again to the same place. 1862 Dana 
Mas^ GeoL, Life 251 The . . continuation of a portion of 
*he l^agara life beyond the termination of the [geological] 

+ 4 , Abiding or remaining iu place, residence, 
existence, etc. Obs. 

Power Exp. Philos, HI. tfe CpmetS • . wjjose fifst 


rise, continuation and disappearance may have been made 
in six moneths time. ax^3 T. Horton Serm. on Ps. 
cxxxiii. I To Dwell.. a word of Residence and Abode and 
Continuation. 

6 . The causing of anything to continue or go 
on ; the continued maintenance of a condition or 
repetition of an action; the resumption of any 
interrapted action or course; the carrying on 
further of the story or discussion in a book. 

1586 Thynne in Holinshed Chroti. II. 464/2 The historie 
..half printed before I set pen to paper to enter into the 
augmentation or continuation of anie of them. 1603 Knollcs 
Hist. Turks (1638) 29a A decree made for the continuation 
of the league. 1634 W. Tirwhyt Balzads Lett. 1^6, I am 
forced to defer the continuation of this discourse till another 
time. 163s Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi § 39 The English Bene- 
dictines . . began to bescirr themselves, about the continua- 
tion of their Order. 1709 Strvpe Ana. Ref. I. xxvii. 316 
They [Convocation] met sometimes in the Chapter House of 
S. Paul’s.. and sometimes by continuation at King Henry 
VII’s Chape], 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum., The Pulse, Piscy 
one may do a casual act of good-nature ; but a continua- 
tion of them shews it is a part of the temperature. 

6 . Sc. Law. = Continuance 2 ; adjournment, 
prorogation. 

x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 225 {headinfi Continuation 
of the Diet. Ibid. 285 In a criminal prosecution . . the con- 
tinuation must be to another day certain, for the diet cannot 
be continued indefinitely, or sine die. 

+ 7. Math, A process in Fluxions equivalent to 
integration by parts. Obs. 

1730 Phil. Trans. XLVII. iv. 21 The Law of continua- 
tion . . is exceedingly hard . . this way to he discovered . 1786 
Ibid LXXVI. 441 The utility of finding fluents by con- 
tinuation was manifest to Sir Isaac Newton. 

8 . Stock Exchange. The carrying over of an ac- 
count till next settling-day : see Contango. 

18x3 R. Hamilton Nation. Dibt in Penny Cycl. XXIII. 
72/1 Sometimes, instead of ^closing the account on the 
settling day, the stock is carried on to a future day on such 
terms as the parties agree on. This is called a continuation. 
1831 Illustr. Lond. News 46 At about i per cent. ‘ con- 
tinuation 1887 Daily News 13 JTuly 2/2 In English rail- 
way stocks., the rates of continuation were moderate. 

9. concr. That by which anything is continued ; 
an addition continuing something already in ex- 
istence or under notice. 

xsSo Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Teneur, suite, on 
continiiaciou, the tenour or continuation. 2638 in Knolles' 
Hist. Turks To Rdr,, To joyne vnto my former History 
a Continuation for some few yeares. xe/x Grew Auat, 
Plants I. vi. § a The Pilling is but the Continuation of the 
utmost part of the Barque, a 17x1 Ken Hymns Evang 
Poet. wks. 1721 I. 181 His whole Course Is but Continua- 
tion of the Source. 1841 Elprinstomb Hist, Ind. I. 443 
Where it is crossed by the continuation of Mount Imaus. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. a) IV. x8ThePhilebus..is supposed - 
to be the continuation of a previous discussion. 

b. Hence continuation of days ; spec, in Sc, 
Law: seequot. 1 S 61 . 

1398 Hakluyt Foy, 1 . 165 Vpon the first day of the moneth 
of May . . with the contmuation of the dayis following, 
1693 Stair Inst, iv. iu § i All points of process before them 
are with continuation of days. x86x w. Bell Diet, Law 
ScotL s. V., The summons in a dvil process authorizes the 
defender to be cited to appear on a certain day, ‘with 
continuation of days and the summons may be called in 
Court, either on the day named, or within year and day of 
compearance, unless it be forced on by protestation. 

10 . Gaiters continuous with * shorts’ or knee- 
breeches, as worn by bishops, deans, etc. Hence 
in mod. slang, trousers, as a continuation of the 
waistcoat. 

x8as Hone Every-day Bk, 1 . 1184 The devil [was] in a 
red.. vest, red 'continuations'. X836-9 Dickens Sk, Bos, 
Winflebnry Duel (D.), A sleek man.. in drab shorts and 
continuations, black coat, neck-cloth and gloves. 1838 R, 
S. Surtees Ask Manana Ixviu. 305 Straight good legs, 
well set off with . . kerseymere shorts, and continuations to 
match. 1883 W, C. Russell Jacll s Courtship in Longm, 
Mag. III. 18 For fear of spilling it ovei what a tailor would 
call my continuations. 

11 . Cornb,, as continuation bill', continuation- 
day = contango-day ; continuation-school, one 
in which the education of the elementaiy school is 
continued to a more advanced age ; so continuation- 
teaching. 

2839 Helbs Friends in C. Ser, il II, ix, 177 Every year 
there are more and more continuation hills, which is merely 
a fine name for work postponed. 1887 Mundella in Pall 
hfsll G. IS Aug. 6/1 To make the education of the children 
thorough they must adopt the Continental system of con- 
tinuation schools. x888 Ibid. 10 Nov. 11/2 He held up as 
models the German ’ continuation ’ schools, and suggested 
that compulsory evening classes for ‘ continuation ' teach- 
ing would delight the working man. 

Continna'tioiiist- [f. prec. + -ist.] One 
who favours or advocates continuation. 

applied to one who holds that the Anglican 
Church is the continuation of the pre-Reforraation Catholic 
Church in England.) 

2891 Catholic News 20 June j/x Those modern continua- 
tiomsts between whom and the birth of the Anglican Church 
there extends a chasm of more than three centuriese 

Coutiuiiative (k^ti-ni«,/tiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
Ij. contttttiditv-us, f, ppl. stem of continuare to 
Continue : see -rvB.] 

A. 1. Tending or serving to continue or im- 
part continuity : t of material substance (oiJj.jjof 
existence, action, etc- 


1684 tr. Bond’s Merc, Coinpii. ix. 330 The Cure of the 
Fissure of the Lips consists in , . restoring the continuative 
moisture. 1863 W. Kay Crisis Hupfeldiema 52 Now, this 
is a continuative way of speaking. _ 2871 Earle PhiloL Eng, 
Tongue § 594 Logic, .is not originative and creative; it is 
only regulative and continuative. 

2. Expressing continnance ; see B. i, 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) Anything that serves 
to continue or pioduce continuity: spec. 

* 1 * a. A conjunction that introduces, a subordinate 
clause or sentence; a subordinative conjunction. 
Also a form of the verb expressing continuance of 
action in some languages. 

2330 Palscr. 148 Some [conjunctions] be continuatives. 
1731 Harris Hermes 11841) 187 The continuatives are ‘ if’, 

‘ because’ , ‘ therefore’, * that ', &c. .The copulative does no 
more than barely couple sentences Continuatives . . by a 
more intimate connection, _ consolidate sentences into one 
continuous whole. Ibid. ii. (1786) 247 AH these continua- 
tives are resolvable into copulatives.^ 1870 F. Hall Hindi 
Reader 146 A fewintensives and continuatives aie formed. 
'I'b, A proposition expressing continuance. Obs, 
1723 Watts Logic u. ii. § 6 [Among] the second sort of 
compound Proportions . . may be added continuatives ; as, 
Rome remains to this day ; which includes, at least, two 
propositions, viz. Rome was, and Rome is. 

Hence Continuatlirely adv. ; Couti’nuatlve- 
ness, the quality of being continuative; persistency 
in attention or effort. 

x88x Daily Tel, 10 Nov. 2/3 The outward signs of firm- 
ness, ambition, and concentration or continuativeness. 

Coutinuator (kpnti'ni»|£it3i'). [agent-n. in L. 
form from continuare to Continue : see -ob ; cf. 
mod.F. contimiateur^ 

1 . One who continues, or maintains continuity. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xvi, A way of pro- 
duction which should . . contrive the_ continuation of the 
.species by the destruction of the continuator. 2848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L. Slane’s Hist. Ten Y, 1 . 247 Louis Philippe I. 

. that dubious continuator of the thirty-fi\ e Capets. 1832 
Newland Led, Tradar. Continuators of the apostolic 
succession indeed, but without spiritual authority 1866 
Febrieb Grk. Philos. I, xii, 363 Aristotle. . was rather fitted 
to found a new dynasty in philosophy, .than to be the coii- 
tinuator of an old one. 

2 . One who continues or carries forward work 
begun by another; esp. one who writes a continua- 
tion to a literary work. 

2636 Heylin Exiraneus Vapultats 100 The Continuator 
of Stowes Chronicle. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon II. 34 The 
Author Baker, and his Continuator Philipps. 2766 Amory 
Bunch {incli III. 89 Gabriel Cossart, the continuator, 
published the other seven volumes in 1672. ^ 2863 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. v. 153 Heine.. is the most important 
German successor and continuator of Goethe in Goethe’s 
most important line of activity. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. V. XXV. S77 In our own Florence, in his southern 
continuator and his northern interpolator, we read the 
unvarnished tale. 

t Continne, («.), Obs. [a. F. continu, -ue, 
ad. L. coniinu-us : see Continuous, But in B. c, 
perh, a vbl. sb. from Continue ».] 

A. adj. Continuous. 

B. sb. a. A continuous fever ; = F, fiiy}re con- 
tinue. 

c 1500 Melusine 299 Madame, I haue be somewhat euyl at 
ease & haue had axez in manner of a contynue. 

h. Continued or continuous land, continent. 

1630 R. fohnson's Kingd. ^ Commonw, 573 A_ cqnteinue 
almost twelve hundred leagues; yet divided into many 
kingdomes. 

c. Continued course, continuance in time. 

2336 J. Olde Anteckrist 69 In all the continue of our life. 
Continue, sb.^ var of Cohtenu, Obs. contents. 
Continue (k^nti’ni»), V. Forms : 4-6 con- 
tynue, (contynu), -tynew(e, -tinew, 5 -tynwe, 
-tenue, -tenewe, -tenwe, -teynue, 7 -tiuu, 4- 
continue. See also Contain zi. 1 7 and Contune. 
[a. F. continue-r (13th c. in Littr^), ad. L. con- 
tinuare ‘ to make continuous’, more rarely ‘ to be 
continuous’, f. continu-us Continuous. 'There 
seems to have been frequent confusion in ME. be- 
tween this word and contain in its early form 
contene, due perh. to F. contenu and L, continui, 
parts of contenir, continere to Contain, or to the 
Eng. sb. Contenu =F. contenu content. Hence 
sense 17 ‘to contain,’ and Contain ». 17 in sense 
‘ continue’ ; see also Contune.] 

I. transitive. 

1 . To cairy on, keep up, maintain, go on with, 
persist in (an action, usage, etc.). 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter 525 pe desire to receyf more & to 
contynu it. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 235 [Thai] continuit 
thair mavite Quhen euir thai met thame on the se. c 2400 
Lanfrands Cirurg, (MS. A.) 91 pis medicyn l>ou schalt 
coDtynuen til it be hool. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon 
xix. 416 Better to haue peas than for to contynewe the 
werre, c 1330 Ld. Berners A rth. Lyt, Bryt. Pref. (1814) 4 
Audacy te to contynue forth my fyrste purpose, 2306 Shaks, 
Tam. Shr. 1. i, 27 , 1 am. Glad that you thus continue your 
resolue. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vr. x, Negroes 
transplanted into cold, .habitations continue their hue. 2749 
Fielding Tom fmies i. i. The whole, to continue the same 
metaphor, consists in the cookery of the author. x^4< 
Bancroft Footpr. Time viii, 201 To continue the struggle. 
1879 Jenkikson Guide Eng. Lakes 194 Continuing the 
ascent, and bearing a little tQ the left, 



CONTINUE. 


CONTINUIST. 


2. To cause to last or endure ; to prolong, keep 
up (something exteinal to the agent). 

<^1380 WvcLir Sentt. Sel. Wks. 1. 113 Ciist to contynue 
devocioun of l>is wotnman, answeilde not fiist a word to 
hir. IS99 Thynne Ammadv. (1865) 67 Howe this ordale 
was contynued in Englande in the tyme of kinge lohane. 
i6ii Bible Ps. kxii. 17 His name shalbe continued as long 
as the sunne. 1638 Sin T, Bbowne Hydnot, iv. 28 A good 
Way to continue their Memories. 1733 Johnson m Boswell 
I Jan., Almighty God who hast continued my life to this day. 
1862 Ruskin Mnnera P. (i88q) S If the qualities are con- 
tinued by descent thiough a generation or two. 

3. With extension or complenaent : To keep on, 
maintain, letain (in a place, condition, etc.). 


contenewe his grace ana peisone in long lyne wc inciese, 
138S Lei, in Harl. Mtsc. iMalh.) I. 143 We were continued 
all this year in assured hope of a full victoiy^ 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn ii.xiv. § 10 If a child weie continued in a grot 
or cave under the eaith until raatuiity of age. 1657 Vesiry 
Bks, (Surtees) 311 That John Philpott be continued cleik of 
this parish. 1670 tr. Machiavelli's Princes (Rtldg. 1883) 243 
Fagolo and the Duke de Gravina were continued alive. 
*670 Walton Hooker in Lvues in. 159 To continue him at 
School. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. iv. 19 No lady 
..would caie to continue me with her. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist. -Eng. IV. 160 He was still continued the leluctant 
general of the array. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § tS3 it 
. . seemed unprofitable to continue the companies longer in 
a state of haidship. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet \xx. (1853) 
151 He was continued in his oflice. 

fb. Obs. cf. quot. 1670 above, 

xfog Shaks. Meets, for M. iv. iii. 88 But Bainardine must 
die this afternoone. And how shall we continue Claudio? 

+ 4. To make continuous ivith, connect or attach 
to. Obs. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 73 Paradys is so hi^e and 
in oon place contynued to hc_ei|>e. cx^so Lanfrnsu's 
Cirurg, (MS. A.) 147 pe braunchis of ha senewis of pe heed 
in sum place ben conteynued & ioyned with )iase senewis. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef v. v. 239 The use of the 
Navell is to continue the infant unto the Mother. 

5. To cany on, lake up, lesume (a narrative, 
etc.) fiom a point of suspension or intciruption. 

cx4as Wyntoun Cron. i. i. 17 De thiyde [Buke] sail con- 
tynwyde be Quhille made of Rome wes pe cite. XS97 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV Epil,, Our humble Author will continue the 
Story (with Sir John in it). X641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. T. 49 Antonius Ciccarella, who continueth on the histoiy 
of Platiiia. 1803 Scorr Last Minsir v. Frol., And thus his 
tale continued lan. 1823 Lamb Elta xi. Imf>esf. SysnA, 
Hume’s Plistory compared with his [Smollett’s] Continuation 
of it. What if the Histoiian had continued Humphrey 
Clinker? 

6. To cari7 on in space ; to prolong, produce. 

X667 Milton P. L. ii. xoa^ A. Bridge of wondious length 

From Hell continii’il reaching th’ utmost Oibo Of this frail 
World. 1703 Moxon hfech. Exerc. 274 Then continue 
(vvs. draw longer) both the lines AB, CD. X784 Getti, Mag. 
LIV. 11, 643 The arch is now continuing under the intended 
road, for which purpose a hill contiguous is cutting down. 
X83X Brewster Optics ii, x8 If we continue backwards the 
r^s DE, FE, they will meet at m. 

1, To carry on in a line of succession or develop- 
ment ; to furnish a sequel or successor to. 

X863 M, Arnold Ess, Cril, ii. 11875) 6a The man of genius 
was continued by the English analy.sts of the eighteenth 
centra y .The man of intelligence was continued by sue- 
cessoislike Bernouilli, Euler, and Laplace. 

8. Lenv. To adjourn, prorogue, put off. (esp. Sc.\ 

s^fi^Sc.AcisJas. ///, §38 The couitof Parliament.. or sic 

like com tis, that has continuacione, nedis nocht to be con- 
tinuit fra day to day, c 1363 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. 
Scot^ (1728) 188 The Governor .. wrote to the Caidinal to 
continue the accusation of Mr. George, till lie spake with 
him. 111639 Spoitiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 238 (Jam.) But 
the Regent's death, and the troubles which thereupon 
issued, made all to he continued for that time. X798 Dak 
las Awer. Law Rep. II 44 The cause was continued on a 
rule for trial at the next term. x86x W. Bell Diet. Lanu 
Scot. s.v. Diet, After the day of appearance has once ar- 
rived, the diet may be continued by an act of the Court . . 
The continuation must be to another day certain, for the 
diet cannot be continued indefinitely, or sine die. X890 
Boston (Mass.) Jrttl. 23 May x/(6 He appeared before Judge 
Sanger of the District comt in Cambridge this morning, 
and has his case continued until June 4. 
b. Stock Exch. (See quot.) 

_x886 Lanu Times LXXX. 206/1 ' To continue' is a tech- 
nical term, which means to sell and to rebuy the same 
amount of stock at a future day at the same price, a further 
sum being paid for the accommodation. 

u. intransitive. 

9. To remain in existence or in its present con- 
dition ; to last, endure, peisist in being. 

c X400 Lai frauds Cirurg. 120 pe sike man muste nedis 
die, namely & accidentis conts’newca [MS. A. con- 
teynen]. 1333 Covehdale i Sam. xiii. 14 But now shall 
Mt thy kyngdome contynue. X577 B. Googe Heresbaclis 
Hush. II. (is86) 108b, Built witn lafters and beames of 
Juniper, to the end it might continue. X667 Pepys Diary 
(1879) IV, 273 My mother grows so much woise, that he 
feais she cannot long continue. 17^-7 HrRvnv Medit, 
(1818) 106 This habitable globe . . could no moie continue, 
wan they could create niemselves. X878 Browning La 
Saisietz 39 Let what now exists continue. 

10. To remain, stay, or abide (x» a place). 

_i4i7 in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 19, 1. 33 Of us which are con- 
Unuinge in a lanae of warr. 1^26 Tikdalx Matt xv. 32 
Because they haue contynued with me now .iii. dayes, and 
haue nought to eate. x6xx Bible yohn ii. i2> They con- 
tinued theie not many days. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 3x4 So 
the popular vote Inclines^ here to continue. iS^ Jane 
Austen Lady Susan xxili. (1879) 234 Frederica is made 
wretched by his continuing here. 1839 Veowell /(! «c. Brit. 


Ch. xi. 122 Ireland, where he is supposed to have continued 
fom yeais, 

11. With complement or extension : To remain 
(in a specified state or capacity). 

*S°3"4 Act ig Hen._ VI J, c. 39 Preanib, Sythen whiche 
tyme your seid Subgiect hathe contynued. .your feythfull 
and tiue liegeman. X309 Fisher Pun. Serin. Ctess 
Richmond Wks, (1876) 294 Thoughe she ahvay contynued 
not in her vyrgyny te. 1606 Shaks A nt. ^ Cl. iv. vi. 29 Your 
Emperor Continues still a loue. 16x1 — Cyiid. i, vi 56 
Continues well my Lord? 1667 Milton P. L. v. 321 ’That 
thou ait happie, owe to God; That thou continu'st such, 
owe to thy self. 1737 Whiston yosephus' Antiq. v. i. § 28 
The Deity would continue theirfiiend, 1761 Johnson Let. 
Baretti 10 June in Boswell, Your Enghsti style still con- 
tinues in itspunty and vigour, 1884 Miss Bradoon Ishmael 
xli, It is impossible you should continue unhappy if you 
follow the dictates of honoiu and conscience. 

12. To persist in action, persevere ; to go on, 
keep on. (Now raie of persons.) 

c 1340 Hampolb Prose Tr. 25 He continued alle night in 
prayers alone. X4. . Circumcision in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 
94 To contynu in vertu tyll thei dey. 1370 Lrvms Manip. 

? S To continew, perseuerare x6oS Shaks. iMach. v. i 34, 
haue knowne her continue in this [washing hei hands] a 
quarter of an houie. 1677 Littliton Lat, Did. s.v , To 
continue or hold on in that he jjegan. X73X Smollett Per. 
Pic. Ixii, The alteication continued until they entered the 
gates of Antwerp. X877 Lady Brassly Voy. Sunbeam 
1, The bieeze continued. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. 
Eng. II. 220 'The persecution continued with unabated 
rigour. 

13. To continue doing or to do : to go on doing, 
not to cease. Sometimes with oit. 

1^2 WvcLir Luke xxiii. 23 And thei contynueden axinge 
with gieete voices, that he schulde be ciucified. 1526 Tin- 
Dale Acts xii. 16 Peter contynued knockinge. i6xx Binin 
I Sam. i. 12 As she continued praying before the Lord. 
165X Hobbes Leviath it. xxvi. 139 By whose authority they 
now continue to be Lawes. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 138 In 
one day to have mail’d What he. six Nights and Days 
Continu’d making, ryig Lock in W. Wood Surv. Trade 
39 [It] is likely to continue on to do so. 1722 Land. Gaz. 
No. 6041/10 'I'he Pills continue to he sold by him. X776 
Trial of Nundoeomar 24/x Kissen Juan Doss continues 
reading fiom the Rosenanima, 1873 Jevons (1878) 

83 They will continue to ciiculate as token coins. 

14. To proceed in one’s discourse ; to resume or 
go on after pause or intenuplion. 

17XX Steele Sped. N0.118 v 2 Of all peisons under the 
Sun (continued he. .) be suie to set a Mark upon Confi- 
dents. 1726 SwiTT Gulliver ii. iii, And thus he continued 
on, while my colour came and went, .with indignation, 1883 
Sir W. V. Field in Law Times Rep. LII. 634/2 Lord 
Eiskine continues thus : ‘ If the comt can discover,’ etc. 
■I’lS. ?To be or occur as sequel (Schmidt), or 
? To remain behind. Obs. 

x6o7 Shaks. Timon ii. iL 5 He. takes no accompt How 
things go from him, nor resumes no care Of what is to con- 
tinue. 

f 16. To be attached or cohere to (so as to form 
a continuous mass). Obs. 

x6a6 Bacon d'j)'/ziA§ 293 Such Bodies doe paitly follow the 
Touch of another Body, and partly sticke and continue to 
themselues. .as we see in Pitch, Glew, Birdlime, etc. 

fill. 17. =Coira.viN. Obs. 

[Sec the etymology, and cf. Contain ».'X7.] 

*377 Lanol. P. PL B, ix. 177 And eueiy maner seculer 
jiat may noujt continue [w. r. contene, conteyne], Wysly 
go wedde, CX380 Wyclif Sel. Wks III. 349 Suche blas- 
femyes hen foundun & contynnued in j^es sectis. a 1450 
Ktii. de la Tour Ixxxi. (18681 io3_ Y haue spoke unto you of 
diuerse women . . as it is continued in tbe^ bible. 1550 
Gardiner in Foxe A.ffM. (1563) 760 a, I receiued a lettei . . 
and toke it.. to continue no eflectual inhibicion. 1572 J, 
Jones Bathes Buckstone Pref. 8 If the style or endytmg be 
best, which continueth the matter. 

Continued (kpmti’niwd),///, a. [f.prec, + -ed.] 
1. Carried on or kept up without cessation ; con- 
tinual, constant, 

c 1440 Promp. Para. 91 Contynuyd, kepte wythe-owte 
cessynge, coutinuatus. 1332 R. Bowyer in Strype Etcl. 
Mem. I. xvii. 134 By their constitution in the last and yet 
continued Convocation. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxxix. 
63 A continued patience I commend jiot. 1628 Earle 
Microcosm, xlvi. 99 His conversation is a kind of con- 
tinued complement. 1697 Drydln Virg. Georg, i. 330 
Cold Weather, and continu’d Bain. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. v. 74 This continued astonishment was a 
paic of her life. 

b. Contimted fever (see Continual a. 3). 

1776-83 CuLiEN Pirst Lines § 27 Wks, 1827 I. 488 When 
it happens . . that the remission is not considerable . . the 
disease is called a Continued Fever. _ 1799 Med, yrnl. II. 
301 The second book treats of continued fevers. 1858 J. 
Copland Diet. Med. I. 367 Dr. Tweedie has divided con- 
tinued fever into Simple, Complicated, and Typhus. 

2. Extended in space vsrithout interruption or 
breach of connexion ; continuous. 

1607 Topsell Eour-f. Beasts [i6j3) 232 That Horse is best 
which is of one continued colour, 1630 R . yohusoii’s Kingd. 
ij- Commv). 342 One continued country, passable from one 
to the other, without helpe of Sea. 1636 Blunt V ly. Levant 
(1637) 8 A hilly country., in a manner a continued Wood, 
most of Pine trees. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. xxvii § 3 
An Atom, i. e. a continu'd Body, under one immutable 
Superficies. 1726 Shllvocke Voy. round World (1757) *9° 
The ground is tmmt up to that degree, that the surface of 
it appears like one continued cinder. 

3, Carried on in a series or sequence ; connected 
or linked together in succession ; continuous. 

1628 T, Spencer Logitk 123 A Continued similitude, is 
when the second terme, is to the third, as the first is to the 


second. 1667 Milton P. L. i\. 63 The space of seven con- 
tinu’d Nights he lodeWith daikness. 1704 J. Thaov A bra- 
Mills II. 1, One continu'd Senes of Misfortunes. i79oPALnY 
Horse Paul i 8 [They] have each given a continued his- 
tory of St. Paul's life. 

4, a. Continued proportionals ; a series of quan- 
tities such that the ratio is the same between every 
two adjacent teims ; such quantities are said 
to be m Contimted proportion. Contimted frac- 
tion’. a fraction whose denominator is an in- 
teger plus a fiaction, which latter fraction has 
for its denominator an integer plus a fraction, 
and so on. 

1796 Hutton Math. Did. s v. Continual Proportionals, 
A seiies of con tmual or continued pi oportionals is otheiwise 
eaXUdL O-progression. 1827 — Course Math. 1. 113 But when 
the difieience or ratio of every two succeeding terms is the 
same quantity, the proportion is said to be Continued, and 
the numbers themselves make a seiies of Continued Pro- 
portionals, or a progression. 

b. Continued bass (in Mttsic) = Thohough- 
BASS. [It. basso contimiol\ 

1727-31 Chambers Cy cl.. Continued, or thorough-bass, in 
music, is that which continues to play constantly ; both 
during the lecitatives, and to sustain the chou' or choius. 

Conti'UTiedly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] Ill a 
continued manner ; uninterruptedly, continuously. 

1339 Bp. Scot m Strype Ann. Ref. I App. vii, ig llie 
catholike churche, which hathe 111 it coutynuedly theHolye 
Spirit of God for a ruler and goveinour, x68o II. More 
Apocal. Apoc. Fref, 17 A Book of such comprehensive 
Prophecies, and so continuedly true. 1827 W. P. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II 936 Family aims seem not to 
have been continuedlj' adopted, till towards the time of 
Edwaid I. 

Conti’nuedneSS. rare. [f. as prec. -f- -NNSS.] 
Continued state 01 quality, continuity. 

1394 Carew Hnartds Exam. Wits (1616) 27 It hehooues 
also that his parts hold a certalne kind of continuednesse, 
and that they bee not deuided. 163a T, Williamson in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlvi. 4 See we now the con- 
tinuednesse, exit, 'it goeth forth’, 1656 J. Sergeant tr, 
T. Whitt's Peripatei. Inst 120 All quantity whatever 
must, .by continuednesse, conspire into one hulk. 

Continuendo ; see Continuando. 
Continuer (k^ntimmiw), [f. Continue ». + 

-liii 1.] 

1. One who continues, orcanieson; esp. one who 
continues a histoiy or other unfinished woik. 

1348 Hall Citron. 24s b. The nonce and continuer of 
warre and hostilitie. 1638 W. Burton Itin. Antou. 222 
The Continuer of Thuaniis his History. 1658 Slingsbv 
Diary 213 Holding only Fame to be the strongest 
continuer of a family. 1706 Hlarne Colled. 25 May (Oxf. 
Hist, Soc.) I. 233 TJie Continuer of Athens Oxon. xByg 
Whitney Lfe Lang. vii. 119 The inheritors and continuers 
of a common civilization. 

2. One who continues in a state, etc. ; one who 
persists, remains, keeps on, stays. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. IV, an. i. it He now obteynyng 
the ciowne of the realme, yf he wer therin a long continuei. 
1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 211 Continuers at 
home 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado i. i 143, I would my horse 
had the speed of your tongue, and so good a continuer. 
163a D. Lupton Loud. Cowdrey cat bonadoed. Tenants 

at will in Halllwell Charac. Bks. (18571 309 These 

are Continuers onaly upon their Maisters pleasure. 
Continuing (k^iiti-nwilq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -inqI.] The action of the verb (Continue; 
continuation, continuance : abiding. 

1398 Trevisa Barth deP.R. ni. vii, (1493) 53 He lykeny th 
the soule racional to a ceicle by cause of hu> perfeccion and 
contynuynge. 1^3 Milton Divoice’n. (1831 1 35 It is not 
the outward continuing of mariage that keepes whole that 
cov’nant. 1691 T. H[all] Acc. Neiu Invent. 53 The ceas- 
ing or continuing the said Method of Sheathing. 

Conti’uning, ppl a. [f. as prec. + ing^.] 
1. That continues (in various senses of the verb) ; 
abiding, lasting ; peisistent, persevering. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. i8 It semeth love is welwillende To 
hem that ben continuende With besyherte to pursue Thing 
that is to love due. ’ 1526 Tindale Heb. xiii. 14 For here 
haue we no continuynge citie [So i6«], ,i<^ Sir T. 
PIerdcrt Trav. 153 Desiiing to eteinize his tame, in a 
more continuing way. 1843 S C. Hall Whtieboy xi. 100 
Stimulated by continuing peril. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Ea^. V. led. s) 63 A continuing protect against the validity 
of Charles's title, 

'1* 2. Formerly used in concord with a substantive 
abaolutely (=Lat, ablative absolute), as an ad- 
verbial adjunct of the sentence, like, during, pend- 
ing, and so tending to be regarded as a prepo- 
sition ; e.g. continuing my 7^= while my life 
continues, during my life. Obs, 

13x3 Barclay Eglogts (1S70) B iij h. Thy dishes^^be one 
continuing the yere. Ibid. B vj b, Better were to hide con- 


subsistence for himself and his new Companion. 

Hence Contl’utiiiigly adv. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccxiv. 231 The sayd . .vii. slepers 
. .sleped contynuyngly to the laste. .yeres of Theodocius. 

Couti'uuist. [f. Continue v. -i- -ist.] One 
who holds a theory of continuity or continuousness. 

Hence Coutimxil'Btlc a. (see quot.) 

X883 Schaff EncyeL Rel. Knaml, ll. 1453 He advocated 
what is called the continuistic view of the apocalyptic pro- 
phecies ; i.e., that they are predictive of progressive history, 
being partly fulfilled, partly unfulfilled. 
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Continuity [a. F. contiindte 

(i6th Cr), ad. L. eontiauitSt-em, f. coniiait-tis : see 
-ITY.] The state or quality of being continuous. 

1. Of material things ; The state or quality of 
being imintermptecl in extent or substance, of 
having no interstices or breaks ; uninterrupted 
connexion of parts ; connectedness, nnbrokenness. 

[see sl * 57 ® Dce MatL Pref. D j, Fyre and Ayre 
. .will descend, when . .their Continuitie should be dissolued. 
*do7_ Topseli. Four-f. Atiw/y 11673) 38 Inflaming the body, 
loosing the continuity of the parts. 1615 Crooke Body 
JfTmt 307 Now there is no continuily betweene the vmbili- 
call veine and thehoUowveine. 2646 Sir T, Bsowke Pstud, 
Ep It. i. 55 Continuity of parts is the cause of perspicuity. 
2737-52 Chambers Cycl., Continuiiy is usually defined, 
among schoolmen, the immediate cobemon of parts in the 
same quantum. rSoA Welusgtos in Gurw. Disp, III. 59 
I’he continuity of the frontier. ^2813 Bakewell Introd. 
Geel. (1825) 52 Sometimes the continuity of rocks and strata 
is .. broken. 2855 Bais Senses ^ Int. i. iL § 17 (1864) 46 
'Ihe continuity of the cord with the brain is necessary. 

2. Of immaterial things, actions, processes, etc. : 
The state or quality of being uninterrupted in 
sequence or snccession, or in essence or idea; 
connectedness, coherence, unbrokenness. 

2603 Holland PhttarcKs Mor. 1336 All that shall be, 
hath a stint and dependance of that which is, by a certeine 
continuitie, which proceedeth fiom the beginning to the end. 
*7i5*,HAiiRrs I^etyties vii, ^1786^ 101 \Ve may gain some idea 
of Tune, by considering it under the notion of a tranuent 
continuity. 2820 W. Irving Skttch Bk. 1 . 10 In travelling 
by land there is a continuity of scene, a connected succession 
of inadents that carry on the story of life. 284* W. Grovb 
Corr. Phys, Forces Pref (ed. 6< 16 The continuity of atten* 
tion necessary for the proper evolution of a train of thought. 

b. Lena 01 principle of cmiimiity'. the principle 
that all change, sequence, or series in nature is 
continuous, and that nothing passes from one state 
to another per saltum. 

The phrase originated with Leibnitz. In 1687 he laid 
down as a general principle, that where there is continuity 
between data, such that one case continudly approaches 
and at length loses itself in another, there will he a cotre- 
spending continuity in results or properties. For example, 

IS a proper^ of the ellipse that all rays from the one ibcus 
are reflected Ifotn the curve to the other; in the parabola 
aU such rays reflected at the curve are parallel ; ifthere be 

f iven a senes of ellipses continually approaching the pata- 
ola by the continuous increase of distance between the foci, 
the focal radii of these will continuously approach the rela- 
tion, of patallellsm, so as at length to differ from it by less 
than wy assignable amount. This was according to Leibnitz 
a pnnmple of general order’, having its origin in the mathe- 
matical infinite, absolutely necessary in Geometry but hold- 
ing good alM in Physics, because the Sovereign Wisdom, the 
sonrceof all things, acts as a perfect Geometer, and according 
to a harmony that admits of no addition. In 2702 he n- 
twed to this principle as 'the law of continuity and claimed 
that It operates in all natural phenomena; and in his 
Nmtoeaux Essau, he declared it to be part of his ‘ Law of 
ConUnuity that everything in nature goes by degrees, and 
nothing saArnn. 

[rffly Leibnitz A Mr. Wks. Erdm. 104. i6go 
■Bettre A^Mr. Anuaild ibid. 207 Chacune de ces sub- 
stances contient dans sa nature legem continuationis seriei 
suanim operationum. lyoa —ReM. taucRefl. deBayle ibid. 

>u u ne se rencontre jamais rien, oh la loi de la con- 
tinuitd (que j ai mtroduite, et dont j'ai fait la preunere 
mention dans les Nottvelles de la Ripviligne des Betires 
J toutes les autres rfegles les plus exactes 

oes Maadmatiques soient violdea a 1726 — Nouv. Ess. 

IV. xw. Tout va par deerfe dans la nature et rien par saut, 
et cette r^le, a I dgaid des changements, est une partie de 
ma loi de la contouitd.] 1753 Chasibbrs Cyd. SuppL s. v.. 

An eminent mathOTatidanhas supposed whathe cidfs a law 
ofcontmuity to obtain in the universe, by which law every 
thing that is executed or done in nature, is done by infinitely 
stm^ degrees. s8ia-6 Playfair Nai. Phil (i8rol 1. 971 
When bodies, whether solid or fluid, act on one another by 
m^lse orpmemsion, in such a manner that their action is 
continuity. 1830 Hersckel SUtd. 
NaB PJul. 189 It prevents a breach of die law of continuity 
^tw«n transparent and opake bodies. 2842 J. R. Young 
Math. Emert. 11, 74 That the angle changes at once from 
90° to zero, IS to admit so palpable a violation of the prin- 
ciple of cmtinmty. .that, etc. iSSa Molcamy Mod. Geom. 
^ a). 2878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ. (1880) p. xii. 
We endeavour to show, .that immortality is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the pnndple of Continuity (rightly viewed). 

C. Eqmiion of coniinuity, in Hydrodynamics : 
the equation connecting the rate of change of densi^ 
of a flmd within any closed surface constantly full 
of flnid with the flow of fluid through the surface. 
183S T. Wesnre EguiUbr. ^ Motion of Fhtids. 2880 
Haumton Phys. GeOff. iii. 141. xBSaMiNCHiN Unipl, Kine- 
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8. The state or quality of being continuous in 
time ; iimnterrupted duration, rare. 

T- Browne iv. xiii, Wee need not have 

recqurae unto anystarrebnt the Sunne and the continuity of 
EramaofExt'lePolms 
Their stedfast contmuity of eaze. xsix 

E painful disease, which 

A seventy and continuity of his studies. 

4. (laasi-concr, A continuous or connected whole ; 
a continuous or unbroken course or series. (Of ' 
material or immaterial things.) 

Pliny II. 423 Running throughout one 
Sr 8 '*’'**? foTHEnnv Atheosn. 

All magnitudes and continuities are de- 
ongmall pnek. 2644 MiLTOK^i>v<»A (Arb.) 

1® artfully together, it cannot be 
united into a oontimiity, it can but be contiguous ip this 


world. 1809-20 Coleridge Friend (2865) 2x9 A chain that 
ascends in a continuity of links. 

b. A part continuous with something else. rare. 
2809 W. Irving JCnickerb. (1861) 248 The New-Nether- 
laiids ,, a continuity of the territory taken possession of . 
by the Pilgrims, when they landed on Plymouth Rock. 

6. Solution of continuity ; the fact or condition 
of being or becoming discontinuous ; fracture, rup- 
ture, breakage, ‘ break’. Orig. used of wounds, 
etc. in an animal body ; thence also in other senses. 

*S43 Traheron tr. Figds Chimrg. (2586] 12 The heart 
can not suffer solution of continuide without death. 2661 
Bramrall ysist Find, iu 14 Schisme is an exteriour breach, 
or a solution, of continuity in the body Ecclesiastick. 2707 
Curios.^ iu Hush, tjf Gard. tj The Solution of Continuity 
may hinder the Juice from mounting. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. 24 With nhat address this temporary solution of [his- 
torical] continuity is kept from the eye. 2877 Tyndall in 
Daily News 2 Oct. 2/5 We are brought without solution of 
continuity into th e presence of problems, which. . lie entirely 
outside the domain of physics. 

ContiutLOUS (kpnti-nbqas), a. [f. L. emtintt-ns 
hanging together, uninterrupted (f. coniin-h-e in 
intr. sense ‘ to hang together,’ etc.) -h -ous.] 

1. Characterized by continuity; extending in 
space without interruption of su^tance; having 
no interstices or breaks ; having its parts in im- 
mediate connexion ; connected, unbroken. 

1673 Grew A uai. Plants n. iiL § 3 It is Compounded of 
two Bodiea The one Parenchymous ; Continuous through- 
out ; yet somewhat Pliable without a solution of its Con- 
tinuity. 1704 Newton Optics it. n. (1782) IV. 148 The dark 
intervals must he diminished, until the neighbouring rings 
become continuous, and are blended. 2705 Southey foan 
of A rc vn. 6 Round the city stretch'd Their line continuous, 
massy as the wall Erst by the fearful Roman, .raised. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1873) 320 In most cases the area 
inhabited by a species is continuous. 2879 Locicyer Elem. 
Asiron. vi. 228 If we light a match and observe its spectrum, 
we find that it is continuous— that is, from red through the 
whole gamut of colour to the visible limit of the violet. 
288i_Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. L 6 Without describing a 
continuous line in space. 

_ b. In unbroken connexion with ; joined con- 
tinuously to ; forming one mass with. 

269a Ray Dissol. JFortd xi. v. (2732) 207 Anciently con- 
tinuous with Malacca. 2700^ S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 

^ The S^erficies yvhereto it was continuous, etc. 2879 
Harlan Eyesight ii. 25 The mucous membrane of the eye 
IS continuous with the skin. 

Obs. 

16^ Fuller Prof. St, iv. iiL 252 They were so 

contiguous and near in kinred, they might not be made 
COTtinuons (one flesh) in marriage. 

2. Of immaterial things, actions, etc. ; Uninter- 
rupted in time, sequence, or essence; going on 
without interruption ; connected, unbroken. 

2752 Harris Hen/us a. (1841) 187 Continuatives .. con- 
solidate sentences into one continuous whole. X83S Nat 
^ilos., Eleciro.Ma^et. xL § 276. 60 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) 
The currents transmitted by perfect conductors are contin- 
uous ;_that is, their intensity is mther constant, or varies 
insensibly during two consecutive instants. 2867 Sutth 
S aitops Word-ok.^ Continuous service men, those seamen 
who, having entered for a period, on being paid off, are 
permitted to have leave, and return to the flag-ship at the 
port for general service 2867 Freeman Norm. Co)tg. I. 
App. (1876) 700 A continuous siege of six months. 287s 
JoWETT P&ftf . .. SO 


(ed. a) V. 131 The power of abstract study or 
continuous thought is very rare. 1878 Tait & Stewart 
Unseen Unto, vil § 21S Which will explain the continuous 
life of the Universe as well as its contiuuous energy, 

o. technically. 

Continuous brake, a continuous series of carriage brakes 
controlled from one point, acting upon every carriage or 
wheel in a train. ConHniunts cotaonmits, those which are 
rapable of prolonged enunciation (opposed to explosive). 
Continvmet fttneium (Math.), a function that varies con. 
tmuously, and whose differential coefficient therefore never 
becomes infinite. Continuous impost : see Impost Con. 

s^ (Bqt,), one without articulations, Coi 'ain-uons 
styu, in Gothic Architecture, a style in which themullions 
ot a window are continued in the tracery, as distinguished 
from the geometrical style of earlier Gothic, 

*849 Freeman 379 There is also a tendency., 

ttooughqut the Continuous style, to extend the ornamental 
stonework. 2850 Latoam Eng, Lang. (ed. 3) 144 Now b,i, 
t, etc. are eicplosive, A u, etc. continuou-s. x8S6 Treas. Bot. 

ISfl which has no joints. 

2883 Stuibs Mercantile Ctre. 26 Sept. 862/2 The use of 
continuous brakes on their several lines [of railway]. 

G'pati-nwiasli), cu/v. [f. prec. 
+ -lY 2 ] Iu a continnous manner ; imintemiptedly, 
without break ; continually, constantly. 

Z678 CuDwoRTH Pitell. Syst. t67(R.)Whicb. .incorporates 
j*’”® continuously 
wth the preexistent parts of flesh and bone. 1826 Foster 
^^' 94 He spoke continuously for a 
considerable time.^ 2873 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. n. 623 
TOntinuously round the whole 
J®” 20 Nov. 58 A body which is changing 

•hundredth part of a moment or what we 
call continuously. 1881 Maxwell Electr. ^ Magn. I. 6 A 
quantity is said to vary continuously, if, when it passes from 
0^ value to another, it assumes all the intermediate values 

Continuonsness (k^ati-nis4,asnes). ff. as 
prec. + -1TS83,J The state or quality of being con- 
tinuous ; continuity. 

1803 W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XVI. 224 These two 
narrative axe drawn up with that continuonsne.ss. that art- 
fess wondering honesty . . whidi might be expectedf. 2851-0 

and*fcirVnf M continuousness 

ana form of the strata, 2887 Coutemp. Egp. May 727 Con- 


tinuousness of influence is as much a factor in education as 
specific acts of teaching. 

Continute, obs. erron. f. Conthtuate a. 

II Continuum. (k^nti'nU 4 | 2 ?m). PI. continua 
(-a). [L. ; neuter of coniinmis, i.e. 'a continuous 
body or thing’.] A continuous thing, quantity, 
or substance; a continuous series of elements 
passing into each other. 

2650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ei. ii. i. (ed. 2) 40 The fusible 
salt draws the earth and infusime pait into one continuum. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 327 The admirable ac- 
commodation of the several Parts of the Humane Body to 
make up one Continuum. 2865 Grote Plato I, i. 13 There 
cottld he no continuum : each numerical unit was distinct 
and separated from the rest by a portion of vacant space, 
a 1878 Lewes Study Psychol. (18791 233 To these animals 
[the wolf and dog] the eternal world seems a continuum 
of scents, as to man it is a continuum of sights. x886 J. 
Waed_ in Encycl. Brit. XX. 51/1 [Psychology) All possible 
sensations of colour, of tone, and of temperature constitute 
as many groups of qualitative continua. 

Gontir-, obs. f. CouNa?ER-, e.g. in contirmont. 
Co'nt-liue. [Of uncertain derivation; it has 
been suggested that emit is a variant of Cant j/i.I] 

1. ‘ The spiral intervals formed between the strands 
of a rope, by their being twisted together ’, 

2848 G. BinDLEC0MBE _.drr of Rigging xo. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. 612 Contdine . . in wortning. . is filled up with 
spun yam or small rope, which brings the rope so treated to 
a nearly cylindrical shape. 

2. ‘ The space between the bilges of two casks 
stowed side by side 

1867 Smyth Sailo/s Werd-ik. 

Conto (k^mte). In 6-7 counto. [Pg. confo—lt. 
conio, OF. cunte, F, conipte L. compuhts : see 
Count sb.] In Portuguese, a million ; hence, short 
for a million reis, worth in Portuguese currency 
about ^ 220 , in Brazilian a little moie than half 
that amount. 

1601 Hakluyt tc. Galvano's Discov. World (.liGa) 14 He 
neuer. .left off to raise and to augment the yerely rent vnto 
a coutUo. 2858 Simmonds Did. 'Prade Prod., A Poi'tuguese 
word for million^ a conto of rcis (looo niilrois) is usually 
expressed thus looojooo. 1889 Timer (weekly ed.) 13 Dec* 
25/1 The .sum of s.ooo contos {£ 550,000). 1890 Daily Neivs 
2S Jan. _ s/s Thfe money being subscribed in Brazil. The 
capital IS stated to be 200,000 contos of reis, or over 20 
millions sterling. ^ i8px Scoto Leader 13 May 6 (Lisbon) 
1200 contos of reis of new silver money coined in virtue of 
last Friday's decree. 

Contoise, erron. f. Cointisb, Quaintibb. 

2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. Pop. (ed, 3) 267. 

Contor ; see Condob. 

Contori^ate Ck^i?-aniin),«. and ji, [f. It. con- 
tomo circuit, contour ; so F. contorniate adj. fem.J 
A. adj. (Df a medal or coin: Having a deep 
furrow round the disc, within the edge. 

269* 0 . Walker Grh. 4, Rom. Hid. 25 Medals Coiitof- 
niate, tho of a bad Master, are rare, 1855 Hotkirs & 
Rxmbault Organ (1877) 12 A contorniate coin of the Em- 
peror Nero. 2889 S. vv. Stetehsok Diet, Rom. Coins s. v., 
Contorniate medals present this peculiarity, that there is 
scarcely ever any apparent connexion between the obverse 
and the reverse. 

_ B. s6. A medal (or coin) having such a furrowed 
circumference : applied by modem numismatists 
to certain brass pieces of Neio and other Roman 
emperors, the purpose of which is nncerlain. 

2823-5 T. D. Posbroice Encycl. Aniig. (1S43) 973 Contor- 
niates..are mostly between two and three inches [in] dia- 
meter. 2850 Leitch tr. Mailer's Anc. Art § 207. 198 The 
contorniati distributed at public games. 1889 5 . W. Ste- 
venson Djrf. Rom. Coi/u s,v., All writers appear.. to agree 
in considering that contorniates were not of the nature and 
value of moneY- contorniates are of brass. 

ContoTnlated, oontouTniated, ppl. a, - 
prec. adj. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. , All we have remaining of 
these contourmated medals, seem to have been struck about 
the same time. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), CwiifiH/riMGifFif. iSav 
in Crabs. * 

II Coutorno (kmtn'mo). [it. contomo circuit, 
CONTOUB, f. contornare to turn together, compass 
about, put a thing round another (cf. med.L. con- 
tomare to round off well), f. L. con- + tomdre to 
tum in a lathe, round off, make round, f, iornus a 
turning-lathe.] Contour, outline of a statue or 
other work of art. 

i«8 Johnson Idler No. 76 p 3 His mouth full of. .the 

fhlimittP nrii^ ovvieanA HiTi-t.- .R a « 


Contorsion, obs. form of Contobtion. 
Contorsive (Vntp-isiv), a. [f. L. contorsus, 
alleged variant of contorttis (see Contoet) -h -1VB.1 
Of contorting quality or tendency. 

1829 H. Busk Vestriad i. 500 His eye contorsive bent a 
thousand ways. 1829 — Dessert 711 (Jr with scored viscera 
contorsive rue The deleterious trash that vintners brew. 

+ Conto'rt, ppl. a. Obs. [ad, L. contort-tts pa. 
pple.: see next.] Twisted, contorted. 

2570 Levins Manip. 173 Contort, contoritis. 

Colltol^b (k^htp'it), ». [f. L. contort- ppl. stem 
of coitlorquere, f, cm- + forquere to twist.] 

1. irons. To twist, twist together or round itself; 
to draw awry; to distort greatly by twisting, 



CONTORTED. 


CONTRA-. 


1622 [see Contorted], cijis Chevne (J.), Spires con- 
torted into .small .spheres. 1736 Amory Buiicle (1770) I. 193 
These . . fleshy fibres are contorted and bound about with 
..spiral reifications .. of the nerves. 1846 Hawthorne 
Mosses I. i. 10 The variety of grotesque shapes into which 
apple-trees contort themselves. 1832-9 Todd Cycl Anat. 
IV. 948/1 The cord is thereby contorted into a spiral. 1853 
Bain Senses 4 r Int. n. ii. § 2 (1864) 121 The features are vio- 
lently contorted. 1879 Lockyeb Eleni. Asiron. iii. 79 The 
sedimentary rocks have been . . bent, contorted, or twisted 
to an enormous extent. 

fig> 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meta^h, (1877) I. xi. 197 
Contorted from their established signification. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vii. 192 Both halves of the reasoning are contorted. 

1 2. To hurl forth as a missile or argument. Obs. 
c 1562 Abp. Parker 274/: Priests Marriages 163 For it may 
be well verified of you that ye contort to another : He that 
is once ouer his shoes, forceth not afterward how deepe he 
wade in the myer. 

Contorted (k^nt/uted), ppl. a. [f. prec. -t- 

-ED.] 

1. Twisted, esp. twisted together or round itself ; 
drawn awiy or out of shape by a twisting action. 

162a Massinger Virg. Mart, v. i, I’ll.. hang thee In a 
contorted chain of icicles, In the frigid zone. 1674 J. 
Wright tr. Setteca's Thyestes 10 What makes Thee menace 
thus with thy contorted Snakes ? 1774 Pennant Pour Scot, 
in VJ12, 163 The rocks are contorted. 1794 Martyn Rons- 
sean's Bot. xxv, 368 The legumes are contorted. 18^ 
Black Green Past. v. 37 All over his contorted visage. 

/fg. *652 Gaule Magastrofn. 70 Whether those deriva- 
tions, .be not contoited, jejune, .ridiculous. 

2. Bot. ‘ An arrangement of petals or corolline 
lobes, when each piece, being oblique in figure, 
and overlapping its neighbour by one margin, has 
its other margin in like manner overlapped by 
that which stands next it’ (Treas. Bot. 1866 ).* 

1760 Ellis in P/til, Traits. LI. 934 Contorted flower.s, 
that is ..those monopctalousfloweis, whose lobes, or sections 
of the limb of their petals, turn all to the right hand. 187a 
HooKamStnii. Flora-p.xv, Convolvulaceae. .corolla, .plaited 
and conloried in bud, 

b. Contorted-conmlutvve adj. : convolute with 
some degree of contortion. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 218 The xstivation..on ac- 
count of the lateral and somewhat contorted twisting of the 
nearly equal segments, contorted-convolutive. 

Conto’rtedly, adv. [f. prec, + -ly'I] In a 
contorted or twihted manner. 

*836 Ruskin Mod, Paint, IV. v. x. § 2 Not irregularly 
and contortedly, .but straightly. 

Contortion (k^nlpMjan). Also 7-8 -torsion, 
[ad. L. contortion~eni, n. of action f, contorqiicre : 
see Contort v. Cf. F. contorsion (Par4, idth c.),] 

1. The action of twisting or writhing; the fact 
of being twisted ; distoilion by twisting. • 

x6xx CoTGR., Contorsion, A contorsion ; a wrything, etc. 
x6x3 Crooke Body of Man 68 It giueth a forme, .answere- 
able to it owne contortions. 1638 SirT. Browne Card. Cyrus 
iii, so Wherein the Leaf and Roots may shoot right without 
contortion or forced circumvolution. 1773 Mrs. Chafone 
Jntprov. Mind (1774) 1 . 109 We strive. . to alter ourselves by 
ridiculous contorsions of body. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., 
Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 96 The contortions of ten cruci- 
fied martyrs. X878 Huxley Physiogr. 213 Contortion 
and dislocation of strata, .due to .squeezing at the .sides. 

Jig, X874 Maiiaffy See. Life Greece v. 137 The most vio- 
lent contortions of grammar, 

2. The product of contorting; a contorted con- 
dition, state, or form. 

166^ I?ower Exp. Philos, i. 8 The Probe which you see 
lyes in her mouth in spiral contorsions, wound up like a 
spring, 1818 Mrs. Shelley Franheust. xvj. (1863) 199 
His face was wrinkled into contortions too horrible for 
human eyes to behold. X873 Black Pr, Thule vii. 103 The 
curioiLS contortions of the rocks. * 

fg. 1869 J. Martineau .£m. IL 43 The deductions.. are 
only so many contortions of the original definitions. 

Contortionist (k^ntf .i/snist). [f. prec. + -1ST.] 
One who professes and practises contortion, a. 
A gymnast or performer who throws his body into 
contorted postures, b. An artist whose work 
exhibits contortions, c. One who contorts or 
twists the sense of words. 

1839 Cornwallls Now IForldl. 323 Cremorne Gardens. — 
Wanted, male and female Equestrians, Tumblers . , Acro- 
batic Performers, Contortionists. x883_ Manch. Exarn.^ 11 
Feb, 3/3 To their extraordinary ability as contortionists 
they add some musical talent, xt&j Spectator ^ Apr. 491/e 
Some confirmed jokers, — ^verbal contortionists. 1889 Sir F. 
Leighton in Times ii Dec. 7/4 He is the most tuigid con- 
tortionist whose work it has been my fortune to see. 
t Conto-rtious, a. Obs. [f. Contortion : see 
-ous.] Affected by contortions. Hence tCon- 
toTtiousness, ‘ writhedness, the state of being 
contorted* (Ash 1775 ). 

1730-6 Bailey (folio', Contorteonsuess, wreathedness. 
Hence in later Diets. 

Gontortive (kpntputiv), a. [f, L. contort- ppl. 
stem of contorquh'c + -IVF.] Tending to or cansing 
contortion ; characterized by twisting. 

1839 C. Dresser R«d. Bot. 243 The inner margin of each 
leaf is covered by the outer margin of the next : in this 
case their arrangement is convolute. .Some authors call this 
form of aestivation contortive. 

Coutovto-, combining form of L. contortus 
twisted together ; as in Oontorto-foliaooous a, 

184B Dana Zooph. 492 Explanate, contorto-foliaceous . . 
folia clustered into a broad clump, 
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Contoictuosity (k^nt^.-itiwip-siti). rare. [f. L. 
contortus (see Contort), after tortuositas Tor- 
TUOSiTV.] The condition, of being twisted together 
or round each other ; intricate twistedness. 

1868 Contemp. Rev. IX. 282 The peculiar contortuosity, 
twistiness of beech roots. 

Coutortuplicate (kpnt/itifl-pliktft), a. [ad. 

L. contortuplicdt-us , f. contortus twisted together 
■Yplicdtus folded,] (See quot. 1859 .) 

18x6 COLEBROOKB iTi Asiatic Res. XII. 3J9 Cotyledons two, 
unequal, almond fleshy, thick, chrysaloid-contortuplicate. 
1830 Gray Lessons Bot. Gloss., Coutortuplicate, twisted 
back upon itself, 

t Coutortu^licated, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] "Iwisted and entangled. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Assoc. 30 The snarl’d, and contortu- 
plicated afiairs of the State. 

CoiLtour (kp-ntuoj, k/ntua-i), sb, [a. F. contour, 
f. cotUourtur (cf. F. tour, tourner, and Turn), in 
artistic sense = It. contortw. see Contohno.] 

1. The outline of any figure : a. introduced as a 
term of Painting and Sculpture; spec, the linp 
separating the differently coloured parts of a design. 

x66a Evelyn Chalcogr. "Wks. v. (1803) 313 Penning the 
contours and outlines with a more even and acute touch. 
1686 Aglionbv Painting Iljusir. Expl. Terms, The Con- 
tours of a Body, are the Lines that environ it, and make 
the Superficies of it. 1697 Evelyn Nnmisin. vi. 201 A per- 
fect Medal has. .its Ccmlours neatly trimm’d. .and carefully 
preserved. X706 Phillips s.v., In painting and carving, 
contours are the outward lines of a picture or figure. X823 
P. Nicholson Praet, Bitiid. 132 To draw the contour both 
of the plan and elevation. 1829 Scott Anne of G. iii. 
The wholecontourofher form, .resembled that of Minerva. 
X849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vL § 13. 173 The shadows are 
employed only to make the contours of the features 
thoroughly felt. 1879 Rood Chromatics xviiL 312 Contours 
consisting of several lines of gold and silver, white and 
black, are often used to separate colours that do not har- 
monize particularly well together. 

b. Perfection or artistic quality of outline. 

X980 Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale i May, The exhibition is 
eminently splendid, There is contour, and keeping, and 
grace, and expression. 1844 James Agiucourt I. 27 That 
sort of full and graceful sweep in ml the lines, which 
painters and statuaries, I believe call contour. 1833 Bain 
Senses ^ Ini. iii. i, § 75 (1864) 433 The sculptor must have 
a keen sense of contour and form. 

o. gen. ; especially frequent as applied to the out- 
line of a coast, momlain mass, or other topo- 
graphical feature, 

X709 Phil. Trans. LIX. 498 The symbols have passed 
from a contour sufficient^ regular, to some lines oddly as- 
sembled. X79X Newte Tour Eng. Scot. 211 Their streets, 
or lanes, are crowded and narrow, and their general contour 
is irregular. 1802 Playfair Illustr.^ Hutton. Th. 101 Its 
broken and abrupt contour, .determined by the ^action of 
the sea, X867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. 11, ii. 190 In 
1848 Arago saw the dark contour of the Moon. 187S Hux- 
ley Physiogr. 16 The undulating line indicates the general 
contour of the surface of the country, 

f 2 . Conchol. ‘The qiiial that forms the shell, and 
winds round its columella or axis Obs. 

17SS Genii. Mag. XXV, 31. 

1 3. A ‘ round ’ (of amusements, or the like). Obs. 
1784 Denouement 36 Fidgeting about from one demure 
employment to another forms the whole contour of my 
sprightly amusements. 

4. Comli. Contour-feathers, -hairs, the feathers 
or hairs which form the surface and contour of an 
animal, as distinguished from those which lie 
closer to the skin and do not appear on the 
surface. Contour, line, a line representing the 
horizontal contour of the earth’s surfiice at a given 
elevation, The contour line of a mountain at a 
given height represents the edge of a horizontal 
plane cutting the mountain at that height. A 
series of such lines at successive elevations laid 
down on a map shows the elevations and depres- 
sions of the surface. A map in which this is done 
is a Contour map. 

X844 Ansted Geol. II. 238 The laying down on the maps 
a .system of what are called contourdines ; hy which is 
meant lines of equal altitude above a certain standard level. 
i86x Times 7 Oct., An a^urate map of his fields, .with con- 
tour lines of level by which road-making, drun excavation, 
etc., may be laid out. x86a R. H. Patterson Hist, <$• 
Art 122 Look at the Contour map of Europe in Johnston’s 
Physical Atlas. X878 Huxley Physiogr. 14 Where the 
ground is very steep the contour-lines run close together. 

Contour (k/ntua-x), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To mark or furnish with contour lines. 
2. To cany (a road, etc.) round the contour of a 
hill. Hence ContouTing vbl, sb. ; also attrib. 

x87X Proctor Light Sc. 280 In true contouring re^ar 
horizontal lines, .arc traced over a country. 2879 C.C. King 
in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 92^2 For contouring it is 
simply necessary to keep the plummet vertical through the 
zero point. 1890 Hallett 1000 Miles 431 The cart-road to 
Maymyo, a place 24 miles to the east of Mandalay, has had 
to be contoured to 44 miles, and ascends in this distance 
3300 feet. xSgo Catalogue of Sdentif. lustrum. , Contoui;- 
fng Glass or Hand Level for direct vision. 

Contourb, early form of Contobb v. 
Contouxed (k^ntua’xd), ppl. a, [f. prec. + -ed.] 
+ 1. Rounded in outline. Obs. 

1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. II. s.v. Lettuce, The Green 
[Lettuce] have very large and contour'd Leaves. 


2. Furnished with contour lines. 

1890 AtJunseum 13 Sept. 339/1 A contoured map of Equa- 
torial Africa. 

||Coutouril4 (ki 9 nt«rin«}, a. Her. [Fr. ; pa, 
pple. of conioumer to turn about : cf. CONTORNO.] 
Turned about, z.ff.towaids the sinister or left. 

1727-31 Chambers CycL, Contoume, in heraldry, is used 
when beasts are repre.sented standing, or running, with 
their faces to the sinister-side of the escutcheon. x8^ 
Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop. xiv. § 1 (ed. 3) 160 A lion 
rampant, contourne. 1868 Cus.sans Her. xx. 260 All Charges 
(except those intended to be contourne). 
Contcuruiated, variant of Cohtobniated. 
Conto'xicate, humorous perversion of Intoxi- 
cate. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. iv. 47 They think him a little 
contoxicated (as they say). 

II Contra (kp-ntra), adv.,prep. (ji.) [L. contra 
adv. and prep. ; in its origin the ablative case fem. 
of an obs. adj. stem *cont{e)r- a comparative from 
com, con, prep. : cf. citrd, extra, intra, ultra, and 
Eng. af-ter. For the sense cf. OE. witS with, 
against, wiSer- against, equivalent to contra- in 
composition, as in •w^er-ssecran = conlra-dTcere. 
From philosophical and legal language, the L. 
word has passed into a restricted English use.] 

A. prep. 1. Against, Chiefly in the phrase 
pro and contra (now generally abbreviated to coii), 

‘ for and against ’ (the motion, proposal, etc.). 

C1430 Hehryson Mer. Fad., Tale of Dogi^ Contra and 
pro, strait^ argumentis thay resolve. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccliii.* 327 A grete altercacyon among wryters of this 
mater pro and contra. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv, 20 
lu questionis baith in Contra and Pro. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, t. vii. § 13 See the subtilties of Aristotle, to take a 
matter both wayes. Fro and Contra, etc. 

b. In this sense it is often elliptically taken as 
a sb., and may have a plural. 

1363-87 Foxe a. 4- M. (1684) III. 210 After much Pro and 
Contra^, they all consented, a 1613 Overbory A Wife (1638) 
125 His whole life is spent in Pro and contra. 1633 Hey- 
wooD Hierarch, vi. 351 And Pro’s and Contra’s, not to be 
refuted. 1884 Athetuetmt 23 Aug, 230/2 He weighs care- 
fully the pros and the contras. 

+ 2, Against. Sc. Obs, 

1640-1 Kirkcttdbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1833) 92 For 
doeing of executione contra onie persona quhatsumever. 

B. adv. On the contrary, to the contrary, 
contrariwise. 

1362 Langl. P, PI, A. IX. 16 ' Contra', quod I as a Clerk, 
xSi8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 70 If inserted it did not con- 
clude, but it might be proved contra, and the verdict might 
find it contra. 

b. as ae^'. Contrary. Obs, 

1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. I, 374 Contra tyde ryiinand fra 
land to land. 

O. sb. 

1. The contrary or opposite ; in Book-keeping, 
the opposite side or column of an account ; esp. 
the right-hand or credit side, in which the liabili- 
ties of the trader appear. Also transf. 

Per contra. It. ' over against, against, opposite | (Florio), 
is commonly used in the sense ' on the opposite side of the 
account, on the other hand, as a set-ofif'. See Per, 

164B Hannltmi Papers (Camden) 176 He is satisfied and 
laboures the contra. 1849 Sk, Nat, Hist., Mammalia IV. 
82 The European beaver, .displays the same manners and 
building propensities as its transatlantic brethren ; and per 
contra, the thinly scattered beavers, near the settlements in 
America are solitary animals, dwelling in burrows like the 
scattered few along the Rhone, 1891 Mod. Commercial 
Usage, We enclose acet. sale of wool, for the nett proceeds 
of which we credit you £ . . . and, per contra, we debit you 
with the amount of your draft lor £... 

2. A thing which is against another ; a crossing 
vein in a mine, 

1778 W. Pryce Miti. Comub. 103 All veins crossing each, 
other, may be termed Contras in respect of each other. 

b. Hence as vb, 

X778 W. Pryce Mhi, Comub. 318 When two Lodes run 
across, the one, or either of them with respect to the other, 
is called a Gaunter, or Contra, for they run caunting, or 
contra-ing each other. 

prejix. The L. adv, and prep, contra 
(see prec.) came to be used in composition ; this 
use, rare in cl. L., was much extended in late L. 
and Romanic. In the modem Romanic langs., 
the prefix retains the L. form, except in Fr., where 
it has duly become centre-. In words taken into 
Englisb from OF., this .became Counter-, which 
is the predominant form of the prefix : contre- 
appeais in a few non - naturalized words from 
modem French. But in words derived directly 
from L. or It, or formed after these, contra- is 
retained, with the following uses : 

i. Li L. contra, construed adverbially with certain 
verbs, tended at length to be written in combina- 
tion, as contra dtcere, later contradteere, ‘ to speak 
on the opposite side’, hence ‘ to speak in opposi- 
tion (to a statement or person) ’, and so ‘ to con- 
tradict’ ; contrd-pbnere to place on the opposite 
side, to oounterpose ; contrd-scribere to write oppo- 
site, to countersign ; contr&vemre to come in the 
opposite direction, oppose, whence to contravene. 
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The later tendency has been to treat the prefix 
prepositionally, so making the compound trans- 
itive. Verbs and esp. verbal derivatives of this 
type are numerous in English ; cf, cantra-actbig, 
-distinguish^ -divide, -coUuctation, -rotation, etc. 

2. In late or med.L. contra- was used in prepo- 
sitional combination with an object, as in conird- 
jiiris =G t. mpavofios, contrary to law. This was 
much developed in Romanic, and extended to the 
formation of sbs., e.g. in i6th c. It. contrahando that 
which is against proclamation or statute, contra- 
band, amtrapelo what goes against the hair or 
grain, contrastotnaco, etc. Eng, has several adjs. 
so formed, and some sbs., as contra-civil, -foc^, 
-rational, -regular, -scriptural, contraregularity, 
etc. 

3. Contra- is used in Romanic to indicate a thing 
made or acting against, in opposition to, in i^ly 
to, or as a snlstitate for, another of the same kind. 
Probably these were oiig. akin, to class i, but in 
course of time some of them tended to the notion 
of class a ; cf. 16th c. It. contrcUettera reply or 
opposition-letter, contramuro an opposition wall, 
coutramina an opposition mine, contrascarpa a 
counterscarp, and many terms belonging to attack 
and defence ; coniramaestro the master’s mate in 
a ship, contratossico, contraxnleno counterpoison, 
antidote; cf. contra-approach, -proposal, -remon- 
strance, etc.; buttheoidinaiyEng.repr.isCouMTEa. 
14. In It. contra is used esp. in musical terms, perh. 
starting from contrapuuto counterpoint (which in 
its general sense belonged to a or 3). Thus contra- 
hasso, contralto, contratenore, parts marked on the 
stave alongside of above or below) and opposite 
to the basso, alto, tenors, etc. 

In the names of musical instruments and of organ- 
stops it denotes a pitch of an octave below; as 
in Com^BaBASS ; Contxa&gotto, the double 
bassoon, also an organ reed-stop of similar tone ; 
Oontxa-boiixdoiL, Contra-gamba, Contra-haut- 
boy, Contra-poaanne, names of organ-stops an 
octave lower than the ordinary bourdon, gamba, 
etc. ; Contra-octave, the 16 ft. octave of the 
organ, or the corresponding octave on other in- 
struments. 

1877 Staixkr Stops. .Contra Hautboy. .Contra 

Pasaune.. Contra Bourdon. x88a Groais Diet, Mus^ I. 
153/a Beethoven never fails to employ it [the bassoon] 
iargeh’, reinforcing it in some works by the contrafagotta 
x88x C. A. Edwards Orgatts 156 [The] Contra Gami» is a 
xd ft. open metal stop. 1885 AtkiiaitiH 7 Mar. 319/3 The 
art was.. played on a tuba, hut a contrafagotto would., 
ave more nearly approximated to the effect intended. 

(In mod. iL., a single consonant following contra is 
doubled, e. g. coniraihoMdo, contrabbasse, ccnitrafpunio, 
coHtrammina, etc. In doling with the words historically, 
the older id-iyth c. spelling, Ming that which came into 
contact with Eng., has been used.) 

+ Contra-acting, //A ff. Obs. [Coiitba-i.] 
Acting in opposition : cf. Cobstebact. 

_xd66 J. Smith Old Age (17^2) 73 These, .have no antago- 
nist grinders, nor contra-actmg milstones. 

Contra-alto, obs. form of Cohtbalto. 
Contraband I,kp'ntrab»ad\ sb. and a. Also 
6 oontrabamda, $-9 oounterband, 7-8 oontre- 
bamd. [ad. Sp. contrahemda smuggling, a. It con- 
trabando (now eonfrabb-') ‘ unlawful dealing against 
law or proclamation ’ (Florio), f. contra against + 
bando proclamation, statute late L. bandum, 
hanmm : see BAHDOif, Ban. The F. contrebande 
(from Sp. or It.) gave the 1 6-1 7th c. Eng. forms 
counter-, contre- ; but the actual form in contra- 
appears to have come directly from the contraband 
traffic with the Spanish possessions c 1600.] 

A sb. 

1 . Illegal or prohibited traffic ; smuggling. 

Mijap Skelton hnage Hypocr, Wks. III. 368 For her 
wuhin his lande Shoulde be no counterbande. 1599 H\k- 
tuvT II. 224 They that goe for Ormus carrie no Pepper 

but by Contrabanda. 1774 Burro An/er, Tax. Wks. 1842 
I* *57 This folly has thrown open folding-doors to contra- 
band. xjSg Ld. Auckland Corr. (iSdrJ II, 195 To prevent 
my carrying away piastres, which is a great article of con- 
trarand. 1873 Morlev Rousseau II. 54 The whole trade 
in books was a sort of contraband. 18^3 Burton ^ist. Scot. 
VI. 6s There was littlesmugglingorcontraband among them. 
A, Anything prohibited to be imported or ex- 
ported ; goods imported or exported contrary to 
law or proclamation; smuggled goods. (Also 
humorously for anything stolen.) 

i^KLUYT Pbj', II. 1. 223 All the Spices and drugs 
that ai-e brought to Mecca, are stolleu from thence as Con- 
r 1?**^ *7*3 OcKLEY Acc. Barbary 121 They deal in 
Oliver and Bnm.scone, and all manner of Contrabands, 
VK, Brass, Iron, Marble. <11845 Hooo To GrintaMi-x., Thy 
partridge body, always stuff’d With waifs, and strays, and 
contrabands 1 , , , 

3 . (In full Contraband of war.) Anything iysp. 
arms, stores, or other things available for hostile 
purposes) forbidden to be supplied by neutrals to 
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belligerents in time of war, and liable by the law 
of nations to be captured and confiscated. 

17S3 Scots Mag, Mar. 121/1 They are carrying contraband 
to the enemy. X804 W. Taylor in Atat. Res. II. 306 Con- 
traband of war will m ways be seized by the jpo werful . . during 
a blockade. x8a6 Kent Coinm, (18731 1 . vii. 136 It is natural 
that they should desire to dinunisn the list of contraband 
as much as possible. x86x Bright Sp. America 4 Dec., As 
to Messrs. Slidell and Mason being or not being contraband 
the General answers for it . . that they bore that character. 
1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. 4 - Educ. vii. 129 With the excep- 
tion of Contraband of war. 

4 . U. S. Used during the American Civil War 
for: A negro slave, esp. a fugitive or CMtured 
slave ; from a decision of Gen. Bntler in 1 801 that 
such slaves were contraband of war. 

x86a W. H. Russell in Times 27 Mar., The first intima- 
don received by the Federal forces . . came from a contra- 
band, a negro boy. x86a Gilmore in Retninisc, A baUtienist 
■vi. (1877) *89 You will at once send to my quarters the four 
contrabands, John, Abel, George and Dick. 1863 W. 
Pkilups Speeches xxiv. 545 That victory was planned in 
the brain of that coutrabana. xSpo X>. B. Frankenburger 
in IV. F. AUetis Ess. Monogr. 11 The destitution and 
grotesque humor of contrabands in camp and school. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of tbe sb.] 

1 . Prohibited by law, proclamation, or treaty, to 
be imported or exported : as contraband goods, etc. 
So contraband tr^e, trader : trade, or a trader, in 
contraband goods. 

1656 Cromwell Lett. a8 Aug., To prevent the coming of 
any materials for shipping, or other contraband goods into 
Cadiz, Bentley PhaL 350 To what purpose should 
he declare by Law such Goods to be contraband?^ 1753 
Scats Mag. Mar. 112/2, If the neutral ships had carried on 
any contraband trade. 1769 H. Walvole Lett, to Montagu 
ccmvui, Plate . is not connterband in its metallic capacity, 
but totally so in its personal. 1814 Mad. D'Arblay Wan- 
derer V. 17 Men., from beyond seas, with counterband 
merchandize. X85X D. Jerrold St, Giles xiv. 140 A large 
sympathy for contraband traders 1873 Yeats Growth 
Cotmn, 345 Spain tried to diminish the vast contraband 
traffic: 

2 . jig. Forbidden, illegitimate, unauthorized. ^ 
1686 Burnet Trav. iiu (1750! ia6 A contraband Nobility. 

1706 Collier Rcfi. Ridie. igo Tne ill Consequences these 
oounterband Praises have. 1771 Franklin Wks. 

1840 I. 8r All expressions of positiveness were after some 
time made contraband. <>1797 H. Waltole Geo. II (1847) 
III. iv. g6 Zeal in propagating counterband metaphysics. 
x8ao Southey Life Wesley II. 478 Such an expenment 
might have cost a contraband preauer his life. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Corntxabandage, Contxa- 
bamdexy, Co'iitxabaiidiiBm, system or practice of 
contraband traffic, smuggling. See also next. 

i88s Bimtingh. Weekly Post 14 Feb. 8x2 A regular 
system of contrabandage is kept up, to the loss of the Go- 
vemmenL 1843 Tails Mag. XI. 546 The gestes etfaits of 
the heroes of imeschoot contrabandery. X865 Pall Mall 
G. xg Aug. IX Thanks to thee, thou bold, true son of Massa- 
chusetts, author of the new dictionary of contrabandism — 
Major-General Benjamin F. Butler. 

Co'utraliaud, v.i Also 7 oounterband. [f. 
piec. sb.] 

fl. trans. ‘To import goods prohibited ’ (J.), to 
smuggle. Obs. 

16x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 87 Christian shippes . . are there 
also searched for concealed S]aue5,and goods contrabanded. 
1666 Loud. Gas. No. 68/4 One Huzee.Tiiad liberty to Lade 
home with such Goods as were not Counterbanded. 1700 
Dryden Fables Pref. Wks. (Globe) 495 Let them be staved 
orlbrfeited, like counterbanded goods. X730 Bailey (foliol, 
Coitirabatid, contrabanded goods, 
f 2 . To declare contraband, to prohibit. Obs, 

1678 Butler Nnd. ni. xil ^3 The Law severely contra- 
banib Our taking business off Men’s bands. 

3 . intr. To smuggle, nonce-use. 

x86a Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) HI. vtu. iv. 23 Scoundrel, 
what do you want ; contrabanding in these seas? 

Hence Corntrabanded ppl. a. 

x 5 a 6 CocKERAM, Contrabanded, uncustomed. [See also i.] 

+ Contra-band, v.t Obs. rare. [f. Contka- 
+ Band ».!^] trans. To drive or bandy back. 

163a Lithgow Tras. x, 484 In a single combat agmnst 
me. .his Fistula [little fist] was contra-banded with a fist. 

Contrabandist (k/rntrabsemdist). [ad. Sp. 
contrabandista : see Contraband and -1ST.] One 
who carries on contraband traffic ; a smuggler. 

x8i8 Todd, Contrabandist, he who traflicks illegally. 
1838 Landor Wks. (1853) I. 33afx Plunderers and contra- 
bandists. a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 52 It was proved 
that one of the contrabandist.*; bad provided the vessel, 
fg - *839 Maginn in FrasePs Mag. XX. 257 One of the. . 
approved tricks of the plagiary trade, .which gives the con- 
trabandist all the credit of the appropriated passage. 

II Contrabandista (kpntiabsendi'sta). [Sp. ; 
f. contrabanda : see prec.] = prec. 

1833 W. Irving Allmubra II. 195 * It is a deserter,' said 
one ; ‘ A contrabandista,’ said another. z88o Mulkall 
Progr. World 424 A large vagrant population of idlers, 
gypsiM, and contrabandistas. 

atinb. 1833 W. Irving Alhambra I. 19 We travelled in 
true contrabandista style. 

Contrabass (kpmtrabe's). Mus. [ad. i6tb c. 
It. oontrabasso (nowfow^mW-), F. coutxebasse : 
see CoNTEA- 4, and Bass. Occasionally used in 
the It. and F. forms, at adapted as Countebbase.] 
1. TThe largest instrument of the violin class, the 
DoubiiE-babs, used to add the lower octave to 
the bass in the oichestra. 
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x59&-x6ix Florio, Cmitrahasso, a counterbase, be it voice, 
string, or instrument. 1813 T. Busby Diet, fed. 4), 
Contra-Basso (Ital.), the instiument called the Double 
Bass. Contra-Bass (.Ital.), the lower Bass. 1867 Carsih. 
Mag. Jan. 28 The cornet is a contrabasso, the pphicleide. . 
becomes a tenor, the trombones are sharp violins. 1879 
Scribn. Mag. XIX. 903/1 This term [* the strings ’] is un- 
derstood to mean . . the violins, the violas, the violoncellos 
and the contra-basses or double basses. 

2 . Applied to instruments of other kinds takmg 
a similat part ; chiefly attrib. as contrabass posaune 
a kind of trombone, contrabass tuba the bombardon. 
(Grove Diet. Mus^ 

1834 Mtts. Library Nov. Snppi., As a contra-basso to the 
trombones, it [the double-bass ophicleide] will not be found 
less useful. 

Contrabassist (k^ntrabse-sist). [f, prec. -i- 
-iS^.] One who plays the contrabass. 

1884 Pall MallG. 18 June 4/1 The arrangements and 
conmosition played by the great contra-bassisl. 1887 Ibid. 
16 tune 4/1 The famous (iuet between the favourite violinist 
and the phenomenal contre-bassist. 

t Contra-ci’vil, a. Obs. [Contra- 2.] Con- 
trary to what is civil or pertaining to citizens. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 49^ The tongues of Times tell us 
of ten Freter-royall Usuipations, to one contra-civill Re- 
bellion. 

t Contra-collucta'tion. Obs. [Contba-i.] 
Wrestling or struggling against. 

1674 Pettv Disc. Dupl. Proportion 130, 1 suppose, that 
. .by Contra-colluctations they ballance each other. 

f Contra-co’nscient, n- Obs. [f. Contba- 2 
-b L. conscientia Consoibnoe : cf. conscient^ 
Against conscience. 

c X62S T. Adams Wks. (i86x) 1. 249 (D.) The most ^repro- 
bate wretch doth commit some contraconscient iniquities. 

tCoatracosscie’ntions, a. Obs. [f. as 
prec. : cf. conscientious.] = prec. Hence + Con- 
txaeouscle'ntiously adv., against conscience. 

1648 Jenkyn BBstd Guide iv. 71 You dealt very contra- 
conscientiously to say so. 1649 Lightfoot Bait. Wasps 
Nest Wks. 1825 1. 422 He wickedly and, it is to be feared, 
contra-conscientionsly wrests and wrings in John xiii. 

Contract (kp'ntrsekt), sb.'^ Also 4-5 contrait, 
-trust, 4-6 -traote, 6 Sc. coutrack. [a. OF. con- 
tract, now contrat = Pr. contract, It. contreetto, ad. 
L. coniract-tis (u- stem), f. contract- ppl. stem of 
L. contrahere to Contract, Formerly contra'ct^ 

1 . A mutual agreement between two or more 
parties that something shall be done or forborne by 
one or both ; a compact, covenant, bargain ; esp. 
such as has legal effects (see 2) ; a convention 
between states. 

£1386 Chaucer FriaPs T, 8 In punysshynge. .Of cbirche 
Reues and of testamentz Of contractes and eek of lakke of 
sacramentz, 1^3 Caxton Gold. Leg, ao6/i In lystris was 
a contracte which he losed and redressid. 1553 Lyndesay 
Tragedy 197 Had we with Ingland keplt our contrackis. 
Our nobylTmen had leuit in peace and rest. 1758 John- 
son Idler No. i r 9, I make no contract, nor incur any 
obligation. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 143 Society is indeed 
a contract. 1873 £. Peacock Mabel Heron I, viii. 123 He. . 
faithfully carried out the terms of his contract. 2884 Stan- 
dard 28 Feb. 5/1 The stipulation.. might find its place in 
any contract between friendly Powers. 

Jt>. esp. A business agreement for the supply of 
certain articles or the performance of specified 
work at a certain price, rate, or commission. 

i6oa Carew Cornwall (i8xx) 422 A new contract for the 
fin. 17x0 Steele Toiler No. 3 r 6 Contracts are entered 
into with the merchants of Milan, for a great number of 
mules. 1765 Ann, Reg. 136 It was completed within two 
or three weeks of tbe time allowed by the contract, 1836 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) II. 67 George 
of Cappadocia, .got a lucrative contiact to supply the army 
with bacon, 1873 J. S. Phillips Metdllurgisis Comp. (ed. 
s) 479 The contracts for the sinking of the shafts, driving 
levels, etc. x88i Besant & Ricm Chapl. of Fleet i. iii. (18831 
13 [He] became a master buildei, and made great sums 
of money by taking city contracts. 

C. Phr, According to, by contract, etc. 

*535 CovERDALE ix. 14 We baue..let go thy com- 
maundementes, to make contracte with the people of these 
abhominacions. 1659 B. Harris Parioals Irott Age 3x1 
And now was the Austrian forces, (according to contract) 
joyned with the Polanders. 166^7 Denham Direct, to 
Fainter 1. xii. 28 Falmouth was there, 1 know not what to 
act; Some say 'twas to grow Duke too, by contiact. 1798 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 4x7, 1 
think it must have been built by contract. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P. 11880) 136 Let our future sieges of Sebastopol 
be done by contract. 

d. ‘A writing in which the terms of a bargain 
are included ’ (J.). 

x6ii BpLE I Macc. xiii, 42 Then the people of Israel began 
to write in their instruments, and contracts, in the first yeere 
of Simon the high Priest, etc. 1680 C’tess Manchester 
in Hatton Corr. (1878' 219 A paper under his owne hand 
being found, a contract made to the divell. 

2 . In a legal sense : An agreement eanforceable 
by law, a. An accepted promise to do or forbear; 

b. An agreement which effects a transfer of pro- 
perty ; a conveyance. 

C13M [see i]. 149X Act 7 Hen, VII, c. 24 Inhabitauntes 
. .whiche had true cause of accion for . . ohiigacions, con- 
tractis and other laufull causes X5X3-4 Act s Hen, VIII, 

c. I Preamb., Notaries . . to . . recorde the Knowlege of all con- 
tracteSjhargeyns, convendons, pactesandagrementes made 
. .within the seid Citie. 1641 Termes dela Ley 82 Contract 
IS a bargaine or covenant betweene two parties, where one 
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thing is given for another. 1767 Blackstone Cmnm, II. 
442 A contract, .is thus defined : ‘ an agreement, upon suffi- 
cient consideration, to do or not to do a particular thing '. 
184^ Stcphcn Laws Evg.yi. 55 There is in strictness a 
distinction between a promise and a contract ; for the latter 
involves the idea of mutuality, which the former does not. 

c. The department of law relating to such 
agieetnents. 

x86x Maine Anc. Lain (1876) 304 The society of our day 
is mainly distinguished.. by the largeness of the sphere 
which is occupied, .by contract, X879 Sir W. Anson itiile), 
Fiinciples of the English Law of Contract. 

3 . sfec. as to marriage, a. The act whereby two 
persons lake each other in marriage. 

^13x5 Shobeham 62 And jyf lyjt contrait is y-maked 
Wy^thoute wytnessynge. X3^ Tkevisa Bari^ lie P. R. 
VI. xiii. (1495) 197 In the contiacte of weddinge a man 
byhotyth and oblygith hymself to lede his lyfe wyth his 
wyfe wythout departynge, <7x400 Three Kings CologM 

i i886) 132 He schal make a contrait, a Matrimonye bitwix 
le Emperouris sone of Rome and (>e Emperouris dqughter 
of Tartaryn. i43a-So tr. Higdeti (Rolls) I. 355 Thei make 
not lawefulle contractes in matrimony. 1548 Hall Chron. 
244 b, The tyme of lawful! contract of matiage is not yet 
come. 1707 Miege St, Gi, Irel. (1718) s Those that 
dwell in towns seldom make any contract of marrige with 
those in tlie counti y. X7S7 Blackstone Comn. 1 . 43a Our law 
considers marriage in no other light than as a civil contract, 
to. Formal agreement for marriage ; betrothal. 
xSSt Act •zfy i Mdw. yi, c, 21 Under colour and pretence 
of a former contract made with another. xfioo_ Siiaks. A. 
y. L, m. ii. 332 [Time] trots hard with a yong maid, between 
the contract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd, 
i6aa Bacon Hen. VII^ 81 Which defect (they said) though 
it would not euacuate a marriage, .yet it was enough to make 
voide a contract. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 218 The contract 
between the Bride and the Bridgroom was renewed. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 390 You have our son. .give him your 
hand ; Cleave to your contract. 

e. The instrument of agreement for a marriage, 
the settlement. 

x8x4 Scott Ld, of Isles iv. xxvii, Till at my feet he laid the 
ring, The ring and spousal contract both. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2)!. 232 The father and son are parties to the 
marriage contract. 

* 1 * 4 . The action of drawing together, or condi- 
tion of being drawn together ; mutual attraction. 

e x6o7 Donne Let. Sir H. Goodere, Lett. (i6sx) 58 Nearer 
contracts than general Christianity, had made us so much 
towards one. 1626 Bacon Sylva §944 Whereupon followeth 
that Appetite of Contract, and Coniunction,_ which is in 
Louers. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 337 Nothing more de- 
thrones the mind of man, than the flatteries of a woman : 
or that contract of Hearts without which no wedlock. 

•f 6. ? Dealing, device. Obs. 

X388 A. King tr. Cmitsins' Cateeh, 39 All unlauchfull . . 
vsurping of vthir mens geir be thift . . vsurie, inust winning, 
decept, and vther contractis. 

6. attrih, and Comb, Often in the sense, Done, 
made, or supplied by contract,' with connotation 
of low price and inferior workmanship, as (ontract 
work, contract job, contract shoes, contract prices. 

Ms Sir W, Coventry in Pe/ys’ Corr, 280 By what time 
each contract-ship building may be ready. 18x8 Art Pre- 
sen/. Feet 19S A contract shoe, which perhaps falls in pieces 
before his day's march is half over. x888 Pali Matt G. 2 
Oct. 6/r These vessels are to be completed within, .one to 
two years from the contract dates. 

CoutraiCfc (It^ntrse'kt), a. and sb.^ [a. OF. 
contract, var. of contrait L. contract-us, pa. pple. 
of contrahere : see next,]=C0NTBA0iBD. 

+ A, as pa. pple . : a. see Contbaot v, 3, 5 ; 
to, see Contract a. 7-9. Now arch, ox poetic. 

<7x386 Chaucer Pa/s. T. ? 260 Whan the soule is put in 
oure body, right anoon is contract original syiine. iS 4 ® 
Act 32 //«t. VIII, c. 38 § 2 Such mariages beyng contracte 
and solemnised in the face of the church. X594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, 111. vii. 179 For first was he contract to Lady 
Lucie. X647 H, Moke So/ig of Sonil 11. i. 1. xxii. The. .pre- 
possessing prejudice, that 1 Perhaps may have contract. 

b. c 1400 La/ifi^ne's Cintrg. 223 pe lyme j^at it servede 
fore schal be contract. 13x3 Bradshaw St. fVeriurge i. 
0233 His handes and his fete . . Were sodenly smytten, 
made lame, contracte also. 1343 Raynold Byrth efman- 
kynde 71 Bycause the place is contracte together agayne. 
X773 J. Ross Fratricide in. 37 (MS.) With hi^s contract 
through bitterness of pain. xSs 4 Syd. Dobell Balder xxiv. 

172 The painful limbs, contiact with pangs. 

B. as adj. + a. Narrowed, limited, abbreviated, 
condensed, etc. : see Contbaot v. q. Obs. 

x36x Eden Arte Nanig. n. xix. 30 His beames shew 
them selues contracte, or gathered together & short. xoqB 
D. T. Mss. Pol. 6- Mor. x6 This contract world of our frayle 
and humaine bodies, xfiax T. Bedford Snute iinto Death 
10 Something more contract he is then Aquinas. 1647 H. 
More Soi^ of Soul ii. hi. iv. vi, What judgeth so but eav/e, 
and vain pride, And base contract self-love ? x68o Goad 
Celest. Bodies To Rdr. 3 , 1 might have been more contract 
pel haps. 

t to. Of the body or limbs : Drawn together, 
shrunken (with paralysis, etc.). Ohs. 

c 1430 Pilgr. LyfManhode in. xxviii. (1869) 5 Tlianne j go 
speke with the trewaundes, and make hem to seem embosed, 
or contract, or deff, or dowm. 1460 Capcrave Chro/^ 291 
He was so contracte, that his body was scarce a cubite of 

e. Jrith. Of numbers : Restricted to some 

particular object ; concrete. Obs. 

[JSS7 Recorde fVhetsi. Aij. That nomber is contracte 
from his general! libertie of signification, which is Iwunde 
to one denomination, as in saiyng 10 grotesd 1600 L "YLLe 
Arte Vnlgar Arith. ix. i xoy Number is first diuided. .in 
number imsiract and number contract* 


t d. Lo^c. Abridged, abbreviated ; see quots. 
Ms A. WoTTON Ansvj. Pof A/ficles 4 A simple syllo- 
gisme is either contract, or explicate. x6a8 T. Spencer 
Logick 26x a contract Syllogisme, is when the argument . .is 
so applyed to the particular question, that it is the antece- 
dent in both parts ; and the assumption affirmed. 

e. Gram. Marked by contraction ; = Contbaotbd 

5 d. 

X73x Wesley Wks. (1872) XIV. 1x2 Most verbs in pt are 
foimed from Contract Verbs. X884 Hadley & Allen Grk. 
Gra/n. § 410 In the optative active, contract verbs have 
generally -ir/- in the singular. Ibid § 4x2 Seven verbs in 
-aio take t/ instead of a in the contract forms. 

C. as sb. 

tl. A person whose limbs are contracted or 
shrunken (cf. B. b) ; a paralytic. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428/3, xiii contractes or fylled 
wyth paralysye were by the same restoryd in good helthe. 

■f 2 . An abridgement, compendium, epitome. 
a X637 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) ®59 That theie may be 
room enough for something else, take it thus iu contiact. 
X667 Wallis in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (x84i) II. 476, 1 
am not for making the book bigger, .[it] being intended for 
a manual or contract. 

3 . Gram., etc. A contracted form or word; a 
contraction, abbreviation. 

1669 Gale Cri. Gentiles 1. 1. tii. 20 Now it is very evident 
that me name XHNA is hut the contract of Canaan. 1884 
Hadley & Allen Grh. Gram. § 41 In contracts of the first 
and second declensions, a shoit vowel followed by a. .is ab- 
sorbed ! o<rre-a, oerra. 

Contract (k^nlras'kt), v. [f. L. contract- ppl. 
stem of contrah-lre to draw together, f, con- + 
traMre to draw. The ppl. adj. contractytt\.% much 
earlier in use, and prob. helped to introduce the 
vb. ; for some time contract continued to inter- 
change with contracted, not only in the pa. pple., 
but also in the pa. t. F. contracter also appeared 
in the i6th c.] 

I. To agree upon, noake a contract, engage. 

1 . tratts. To agree upon, establish by agreement, 
lo undertake mutually, or enter upon («) a con- 
vention or treaty, {]>) a legal or business engage- 
ment. Now rare exc. as in 3. 

X348 Hall Chron. 243 They sent, .a league indented.. in 
the which it was contracted and agreed, etc. _ <7 x33S_Hasps- 
FiELD Divorce Heti, VIII (18781 241 There is emption and 
vendition contracted as soon as the parties be condescended 
upon the price. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 143 (R*) We 
haue contracted an inviolable amitie, peace and league with 
the aforesaid queene. 1630 i?. yoknsoris Kin^d, 4 r Contnvw. 
464 They contracted their owne conditions in despight of 
that whole Armie. <*x68o Butler .ff<r;«. (1739) I. 202 As- 
sume the legal Right to disengage From all, it had con- 
tracted under Age. 1844 H. H._ VVilson Brit. India II. 
411 He steadily persisted in declining to contract any sub- 
sidiary alliance. ... 

to. Hence, To contract friendship, acquaintance, 
etc., which passes into sense 4, q. v. 
t C. In a bad sense ; To conspire, plot. Ohs. 
x6x8 Chapman Hesiod r. 370 Whom rude Injury delights, 
and acts That misery and tyranny contracts. 1633 J . Done 
tr. Hist. Septvagint 93 What men do and thinke with 
themselves, or what they plot and contract with another. 

2 . intr. To enter into an agreement or contract, 
esp. a business or legal eugagement. 

1330 Palsgr. 497/1 , 1 contracte, I covenaunt with one upon 
condyscions. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixiv. § 4 That in- 
fants may contract and covenant with God, the law is plam. 
1677 Hale Coniempl. n. 124 It was but Reasonable and 

e Ut for him [Adam] to contract for all his Posterity, syeo 
ryden FahUs{d.\ But first contracted, that, if ever found, 
His head should pay the forfeit, X746 in Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 
V 42 The Supplies contracted to be deliver'd them from 
this port. 1863 Fr. A.*KnMBLE Resid. in Georgia 7 ® 
planters . . have contracted to build a canal. xSpx LwA/ Tunes 
Ref LXIII. 763/1 The defendants were liable as principals, 
as they had contracted in their own names. _ 

to. Const. T?!?* (a piece of work, an arfacle to be 
supplied, etc.). 

1631 Hobbes Leviaih. i. xv, 7S The value of ml things 
contracted for, is measured by the Appetite of the Con- 
tractors. 1676 Evelyn Me/a. (1857) IT. iis Dutch- 
man had contracted with the Genoese for all their martle. 
1796 Hnll Advertiser 14 Maya/a Such joiners as wi^ to 
contract for the pewitig of Aldbrough church. 2843 M' Cul- 
Locn Taxation u. i. (1852) 4*1 When government goes into 
the money-market and contracts for a loan, xtoo W. Bmant 
Demo/iiac iii. 29 In the good old days of lailway making 
when the founder of the family engineered, contracted, and 
constructed on the largest scale possible. 

c. To conti-act oneself out of', to free oneself 
from, divest oneself of, by entering into a contract. 

xSto Daily Nesvs 20 Sept. 3/3 The landlord contracting 
himself out of the Agriculture Holdings Act. x^x Law 
Ref, HCeekfy Notes 43/2 The company had contracted itself 
out of the right to wind up voluntarily. 

3 . Spec, as to marriage, a. trans. To constitute 
marriaze by contract ; to enter into marriage. 
xno P^SGR. 497/1, I contracte matrymonye with one, 
f/ie fa/ice. 1389 Greene Menajihon. (Arb.) 02 They all 
included to passe into Thessaly, to contract the marriage 
twixt Pleusidippus and the daughter of the ^essalmn 
King. 1623 Heylin Mtcrecesmos 93 Charles the eight, 
who contracts a marriage with *e Orphan. 1638 A 
Conf vii. (1637) tax The ( 3 reek Priests sinned not in con- 
tracting marriage, 1708 J. Chamberlavne St. Gt. Brif 
(1745) ffix Banns are always asked before marriage can be 
contracted. 184S S. Austin Rankes Hist. Rtf. II. 403 
I? werebetter for the priesthood to contract matrimony 
Jhan to Hve with women of ill feme. 1883 Law Rtf 14 


Q. B. Div. 80 She was of unsound mind and incapable of 
contracting marriage. 

to. trans. and rejl. To betroth, affiance, engage 
(two peisons, or one person to another) ; pass, to 
be betrothed or ‘ engaged ’. arch. i‘(^). To enter 
into a matrimonial contract with. Obs. 

1536 Diur/i. Ocenrrenis (1833) 2X Vpoun the xxvj day 
of November, the kingis giace was contiactit on the 
eldest dochter of the King of Fiance. 2399 Thynne 
Ani//tadv. (x86s) 15 Since the prince was onlye slenderly 
contracted, and not maryed, to her. 2603 Two Unnat. 
Murthers in J. P. Collier Ilhisir. E. E. Pop. Lit. I. 29 
Maister Biowne with his owne handes contracted his onely 
daughter to Peter. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivsittte 
LI 3 b, His daughter Margaret, first contracted with the 
King of France, and then refused, was married to Philli- 
bert, x6ix Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 401 Contract vs fore 
these Witnesses. 1633 Pagitt Christianogr, 84 That no 
Deaconship or Presbytership is given among them, ^except 
first they have contracted a Virgin. 1734 tr, Railin' s Anc. 
Hist. IV. IX. 260 Two of the principal citizens of Spaita 
contracted themselves to his two daughters. 177S Sheridan 
Rivals I. ii, We were contracted before my fatner's death. 
2871 H. Ainsworth Tower Hill i. v, What would Lady 
Rochford think of her, if she knew she was conti acted to 
this man? „ , . 

fig. c 1600 Shaks. So/in. 1, But thou contracted to thine 
owne bright eyes. 

c. intr. To enter into a matrimonial contract. 
x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Duhii. iii. 5 (Latham) Although 
the young folks can contract against their parents will,, 
yet they can be hindered fiom possession. ^ 1763 Black- 
stone Cot/un. I. 532 First, they must he willing to contract 
. .Secondly, they must be able to contract, 

II. To enter into, incur, become involved in, 
acquire. 

4 . To contract friendship, acquaintance, etc., 
was originally said of the two parties entering into 
such mutual relations (see sense i) ; whence, of 
one party, ‘ to fonn, enter into, or become engaged 
in ’ such a relation. 

1333 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 28 A further frendship 
by this meanes contracted. *398 Bacon Sacred Medii. iv. 
(Arb.) 107 It is the Charitie of Publicanes contracted by 
mutuall profite and good offices. ^1623 Bingham Xenopho/t 
120 Cleander. .vsed Xenophon witli all kindnesse, and con- 
tracted horeitalitie withhim. 1634 W, Tirwhvt tr. BeUaads 
Lett. 203 we ought to contract perfect love with honest 
men. 2773 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1850 1 . 19S The small 
acquaintance which I had the pleasure of having contracted 
with you. x86x Hughes Tom Brow/i at Oxf. vii. (1889) 57 
To feel that he was contracting his first college friendship. 

6 . 'To enter into, brin^ upon oneself (involun- 
tarily), incur, catch, acquire, become infected with 
(something noxious, as disease, "j* mischief ; bad 
habits or condition; f danger, frisk, f blame, guilt). 

2398 Barckley Felic. Matt (163X) 627 The common 
opinion of happiness . . is contracted by the fall of our first 
parents. 2607 Tofsell Serpe/its (1633) 613 She eateth Rue 
, . to avoyd all the poyson she contracted in the combat. 
1628 Hobbes Thncyd. (1822) 106 You must stand the danger 
you have contracted. 1634 R* Codrinoton tr. Hist. Ivstine 
42s Demetrius,. contracted as much contempt by his sloth, 
as his Father had [contracted] hatred by his pride [cf. 221]. 
2663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 82 Under whom they contracted 
new and worse errors. 2667 Pefys Dia^ (i8w) IV. 3^ And 
he contract the displeasure of the world. 169* d . Jd[ALE] 
Acc. Neeo It/ve/U. p, cviii, Thereby contracting dangeroim 
Colds, Coughs and Catarrhs, 2700 Dryden Fables, Gd 
Parson 86 "well may the baser brass contract a rust. 1740-7 
Hehvey Medit. (x8i8) x66 The woods seem to contract a 
sickly aspect. 2840 Macaulay Clive 9^ He had con- 
tracted several painful distempers. x8M Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt (1868) ax She bad contracted small rigid habiu of 
thinking and acting. 1877 M0ZLEY Utiiv. lSstw*. viii. 17a 
One who has contracted guilt. 

to. In a neutral or good sense : To take on, ac- 
quire, get for oneself (a habit, quality, condition). 

xtex T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent 94 The wasting., of 
Sheet-Lead by the heat and moisture contracted between it 
and the plain it lyes on. 27x2 Addison Spect. No. ifo N 11 
He had contracted the Seriousness and Gravity of a Privy- 
Counsellor. 17x7 Pope Ep,yervasT.6 Like friendly colours 
. . each from each contract new strength and light. 1749 
Chesterf. Lett. II. 283 Contract a habit of correctness and 
elegance. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist (1862) II, iv. vii. 116 
Their flesh contracts an agreeable flavour of garlic. iB® 
Robertson Ser/n. Ser. in. xxi. 273 We cannot help contract. 

ing good from such association. j v \ 

6 . To incuT (a liability or obligation, esp. a dAt). 
1630 [see b]. 1719 W. VfoooSttrv. Trade 6j Foi the Debt 
to Foreigners, tho^near Thirty Years Contractmg, isnot 
. .more lhan Five Millions. 17*4 Falconer Voy.f Esc. 
(1769) 82 , 1 am going to pay a Debt, .whmh was contracted 
at my Birth. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xii. (1831) 104 
To defray what he had contracted would nearly exhaust 
his all, 1839 Alison Hist Europe 1 , 11. § 93. ax? The loans 

contracted bad amounted to 530, <x»,ooo francs. 

+ to. To bring on a person (a debt, guilt, etc.). Obs, 
2630 Fuller Pisgah iv. iii, § 31 This is a new debt of 
later date, contracted on themselves by their infidelity. 
2637 Baxter Acc. Pres. Tk xs No sinne of a Believer . . 
doth so much as contract on the person a guilt of death or 
any punishment. 

III. To draw together, concentrate ; to narrow, 
limit, shorlen. 

f 7 . To draw or bring (things) together, collect, 
concentrate, combine in one. Obs. 
ifiaoVENNER ViaRectaviil 179 Much ipeat doth, .conlr^t 
to the storaacke the spirits . .for the concocting of it. a 163* 
Donne (J.). Why love among the virtues is not known , It 
is, that love contracts them aU in one. 1644 H. P.^keb fta 
Pop. 37 As the people were more contracted, so they might 
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the more easily consult together. 1647 C. Harvey School of 
Heart Wks. (1874) no All that the world containes in thLS 
one tree Contracted is. 1639 B. Harris ParivdCs Iron Affe 
165 The king contracted formidable forces neer Sedan. 1728 
Newton Ckronol. Amended. 176 Theseus contracted those 
twelve cities into one. 1782 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. xi. 34 
By contracting into one whole what nature has made multi- 
farious. 

t b. jig. Ohs. 

161* Tourneur Ath. Trag. i. iv. 30 With a purpose so 
Contracted to that absence. 1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. 
187 He having his Spiritual Senses well disposed, .contracts 
his Affections upon Heaven and Happiness. 

8 . To draw the parts of ("an^hing) together ; to 
cause to shrink ; to knit (the brow). 

x6oa Skaks. Ham. 1. ii. 4 Our whole Kingdome To be 
contracted in one brow of woe. Tnnou i. i. 257 

Aches contract, and sterae your supple loynta 1661 Lovell 
Hist. Aui/». d* Mi».iS 7 [Herons] fly holding their legg^ 
backwards and their necks contracted. 1797 Bewick Brit. 
Birds (1847) I. 169 By contracting the muscles of the head. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. viii, The companion .. whose 
brow is never contracted by resentment or indignation. ^ 

9. To reduce to smaller compass as by drawing 
together ; to diminish in extent ; to narrow, shorten. 

16*6 Bacon Sylva § 266 You contract your eye, when you 
would see sharply. 1653 Holcroft Praeopita iv. 125 The 
tyde is contracted in a narrow passage between two lands. 
1697 Potter Aitiio. Greece in. xvi. (1715'! 13s The Sails 
were contracted, dilated, or changed from one side to 
another. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 104 The jutting shores that 
swell on either side Contract its mouth. 17U W. Gilpin 
Ohsero. Piet. Beauty (1788) II. 221 The rocks, contracting 
the road. 1869 Phillips Vtsaa. viii. 228 This eruption 
contracted the area of the lake very sensibly. 

rejl. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. g There is a white 
Film or Bladder, which continually contracts and dilates 
itself. X711 Addison Spect.’^a. ivj y 10 A Touch of your 
Pen will make it contract itself, like the Sensitive Plant. 
1774 GoLasM. Hat. Hist. {1776) VIII. 183 That power they 
have of lengthening and contracting themselves at pleasure. 

b. Jig. To make smaller, reduce in amount, 
diminish, the extent or scope of; to narrow. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. §7 He that cannot contract 
the sight of his mind as well as Asperse and dilate it, 
wanteui a great faculty, a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled w. 
the spirit (1867) 19 It is the nature of grief to contract the 
heart. i6w Pepys Diary U8791 VI. 56 He hopes shortly 
to contract his expence. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 
49 r 7 Selfishness has contracted their understandings. 
1878 Huxley PAysiogr. 37 The natural discharge at Thames 
Head is now contracted. 

C. fig. To restrict, limit, confine. 

11570 Billingsley Eticlid vii. Introd. 183 What other 
thtng is in musicke entreated of, then nomber contracted to 
sound and vtwee ? 1639 Heywood Land. Peaceable Estate 
Wks. 1874 V. 370 Time so contracts us, that we cannot 
dwell On all, 1663 Gerbier Counsel 15 The reason also 
for contracting the Balconies within the upright of a 
Colum. _ 187a Yeats Growth Comm. 56 The ban which con- 
tracted its civilisation within fixed limits that could not be 
extended. 

t d. To abbreviate, abridge, condense j reJl. to 
speak or write briefly. Ohs. 

i6q^ Bp. Barlow Confer. Hampton Crt. x’a.PheHlx^.^o.^ I. 
139 The Sum and Substance of the Conference, .contracted 
by William Barlow. 1631 Star Ckamh. Cases (Camden) 
28 Aly Lords, tyme being spent I vrill contract myselfe. 
1633 Cromwell ia Select, HarL Misc. (1793) 37a Seeing 
you sit here somewhat nneasy. .1 shall contract myself, 
with respect to that. 1676 Ray Corr, (1848) 121 What he 
writes of the Haggard Falcon is contracted out of Latham. 
1726 Shelvocke roy. rowid World a, 1 shall endeavour to 
contract my relation. 1733T0RR1ANO Gangr. Sore Throat 
X04 You may. Sir, contract whatever you may judge proper, 
and make what Use you please of this my Letter. 

e. Gram. To shorten Qaword, syllable, etc.) 
by combining or eliding some of its elements. 

1603 Camden Rem. (1637) 74 Contracted from Honoricus. 
1639 Pearson Creed (183^ ^ Jehoshua, in process of time 
contracted to Jeshuah. 1751 Johnson Ranuiler No. 92 r 9 
The syllables might be often contracted or dilate at 
pleasure. 1871 Roby Lai. Greatu i. ix. § 222 U+e and u+i 
are contracted into u in some cases of substantives with u 
stems. 1B84 Hadley & Allen Grk. Gram. § 38 A dose 
vowel before an open is seldom contracted. Ibid. § 409 
twie, [In Homer] verbs in -ou are contracted as in Attic. 

intr. 1884 Ibui. § 37 mte. The Ionic . . has uncontracted 
forms in very many cases where the Attic contracts, 
f Pros, (see quot.) 

JB84 Hadley & Allen Grk. Gram. § 1080 Resolution and 
Contracdon.— Alany kinds of verse allow , .the use of a long 
syllable in place of two short ones, which are then said to 
be contracted. 

10 . intr. (forr^.) To become smaller in extent 
or volume ; to narrow, shorten, shrink. 

X64X Wilkins Math, Magick 11. v. (1648) 182 Like the 
fins of a fish to contract and dilate, 1731 Arbuthmot 
Aliments iL.), [It] gives room to the fibres to contract. 
x86o Tyndall Gktc. ii. xxxi, 409 In passing from the solid 
to the liguid state, ice, like bismuth, contracts. 
fig- * 7®4 Goldsm. Trav, 184 But calm, and bred in ignor- 
ance and toil, Each wish contracting fits him to the sw. 

Coutractable (k^atne'ktab’l), a. £f. Con- 
tract V. + -ABLE,] Liable to be contracted or 
acquired as a disease or habit, 

Aled, Diseases contractable by contact. 

IF See also Contbaotible. 

Contractant (k^ntrm'ktant). rare. [a. F. 
coistractant (i6th c.), sb. from pr. pple. of cost- 
trader to Contbaot : see -amt,] A contracling 
party. 

*873 T, D, Woolsey Mrod. Inicniat. Law 24a Trading 
vessels of any of the contractants, under convoy. 


t CrOUtvacta'tiou. Ohs. Also 6-7 oontrat-. 
[a. F, contractation (i6th c.), n. of action from 
contrader to Contract, make engagements, etc.] 

1. Mutual dealing, bargaining, trading. 

*SS 5 ts®® h]. 1378 T. N. tr. Con^. W. India 65 An har- 
bour was not sufficient for his Navie and contratation. 
1622 R. Hawkins Foy. S, Sea. (1847) 144 In this ijand of 
Mocha we had communication and contratation with the 
inhabitants. 1648 Gage WestJnd. xji. (1655) 35 But for Con- 
tractation it is one of the richest Cities in the World. 1638 
Phillips, Contractation, Cmitrataiiosi. 

To. Gontractation. - house : an exchange or 
treasury in Seville where contracts were made in 
connexion with the West Indian trade. 

1533 Eden Decades 175 Siuile where yowre maiestie haue 
yowre house of contractation for those partes, \lbid. 
Pref. (Arb. 30', A house in the dtie of Siuile cauled the 
house of the contractes of India.] 2378 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. 
India Pref. 3 , 1 have in the Contractation house in the citie 
of Sevlll..the summe of thirtie thousand Duckets. 1396 
Raleigh Disetm. Gviana 99, I doubt not but to see m 
London a Contratation house of inore_ receipt for Guiana, 
than there is now in Ciuill for the West indies. 1723 Lond. 
Gas. No. 6400/1 In.stances made by the Contractation-House 
and the Traders of Seville. 

2. The action of contracting or acquiring, rare. 

1603 Holland PlutardCs Mer. gog (R.) The contractation 

and apprehension of one and the same quality. 

Contracted (k^ntrse*kted), pjL a. [f. CON- 

TBACT a. +-ED 1 .] 

1. Agreed upon, established by contract. ? Obs. 
Greene Arcadia (Arb.) 30 Our olde contracted 
amine. 2393 Shaks. 2 Has. VI, l L 40 Heere are the 
Articles of contracted peace, 
f 2. Betrothed, affianced. Ohs. 

2548 Hall Chron. rm Her new contracted husband. 
13^ Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, w. ii. 17, I .. enquire me out con- 
tracted Batchelers, such as had beene ask'd twice on the 
Banes. x6ii Cotgr., Onsclage, that which a contracted 
man g[iues to his affianced or future wife. 262^ Heywood 
Gunaik. in. 245 A gentleman of a noble familie riding . . 
with his contracted Lady in a chariot. 

3. Incurred, acquired ; see Contract v. 5 . 

1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) iii. I. 18 Their long 

Contracted Honour in their Blood. 2663 Glanvill Seeps. 
Set. i. 4 A self-contracted wretchedness. 

+ 4. Drawn together, collected ; combined, united, 
x6oo Tourneur Fun. Poetne 9 Which with contracted 
cloudes did interpose. 26x2 — Ath. Trag. l ii, That we 
should breathe but one contracted life. 

5, Drawn into smaller compass ; nanwed, 
shortened, shrunken, etc. ; see Contbact v. 8 , 9 . 

1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks, Soc.) 3 We . . do not throw 
On these, your pastimes, a contracted brow. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iii. 729 When the contracted Limbs were 
cramp'd. 2786 W. Gilpin Observ. Piet. Beauty I. 112 
Narrow contracted vallies. 181a Examiner -j Dec. 782/2 
The eldest has a contracted arm. 2883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ 
Flow II. 274 He sat in a somewhat contracted position. 

1). fig. Condensed, concise. 

2393 W, C[larke] Polimanieia R ij b, Daniell, whose 
sweete refined muse, in contracted sKape, were sufficient 
amongst men, etc. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 274 
There was a . . contracted Adam in the rib, which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. 2654 
Whitlock Zootomia 250 How do Solomons Proverbs (for 
contracted sense) mist Seneca? 2704^ Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(17x4) 1 . 134 There is a strange Felicity in his Style . . he is 
Contracted and Fluent, Subtle and Clear. x8x8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India III. i. 26 A very contracted summary of the 
voluminous records. 

^.fig. Limited in extent, narrow, restricted; 
f having narrow sympathies, views, etc. [phsf), 

1720 Shaptesb. Cmrac. (1737) III. 304 The contracted 
Genius, .the Narrowness of such a Mind. 1763 T. Hutch- 
inson Hist. Col, Mass. 1 . i. 151 He was of a more catholic 
spirit ..hut .. grew more contracted. 2796 Jane Austen 
Pride * Pref. ix. (18x3) 209 They were obliged to give up 
the Lakes and substitute a more contracted tour. 2830 
D' Israeli Chocs. I, III. iL 19 The horizon of a Court is but 
a contracted sphere. 2862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iv. 
37 The attendant evils of petty, contracted ideas. 

d. Gram, and Phonetics. Shortened by combina- 
tion or omission of sounds or letters. 

_ 2824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 3) I. 274 This change 
is nothing more than a contracted preposition prefixed. 
2^2 Roby Lat. Grtan. u. xxii, § 662 Apparently irrita-t, 
disturbat, are used as contracted perfects in Lucretius. 
Co^tra‘cted!^, adv. [f. prec, + -ly 2.] 

1. In a contractedor shortened manner; concisely; 
by contraction ; she prec. 5. 

2611 Cotgr., Serremtfti, closely .. contractedly, restrain- 
edly. cr63o Risdon Surv. Devon\ 104 (iBio) 97 Creditosi, 
contractedly Kerton. 2633 Ashwell Fides Apost. 78 The 
same Father . . sets downe the Creed more summarily and 
contractedly. x668WiLiciNS.Sea;c/w?-. iii, v. 313 When they 
write contractedly. _ 2762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. VI. 
258 Named Ullesheim, or more contractedly Uelsen. 1816 
G. S. Fabcr Orig, Pagan Idol. I. 303 A mere variation of 
Gihon, pronounced contractedly Gawn. 

■j* 2. By contract or agreement. Ohs. rare. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea Pref, 9 All these things I 
had contractedly done by the master, wardens, and assist- 
ants of the Trinity House. 

Coutra'ctedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being contracted. 

2639 H. More Isnmort. Soul 226 The Contractedness of 
me Soul in Infancy. <1x697 South 12 Serm. IL 193 
Brevity, or Contractedness of Speech in Prayer. 1737 
Johnstone in Phil, Traits. L. 546 The hardness and con- 
tracteduess of her pulse. 2873 Contemp. Rev. XXVII. 115 
Their religion, .had little breadth, but was redeemed from 
mere ecclesiastical contractedness. 


Contvacteo (k^untrsektr). [f. Contract + -ee.] 
A person with whom a contract is made. 

1875 Poste Gains iii. (ed. 2) 432 The cases in which a 
contractor could bind a principal to his contractee. Ibid., 
He was suable by the contractee. 

Contracter : see Contractor. 

Contractible (k^nlne-ktib’D, a. Also 7 -able, 
[f. L. type *contractibilis, f. contract- ppl, stem of 
contraMre : see -ble.] Capable of contracting or 
drawing together ; contractile. 

2631 H. More in Enthus. Triitmpk. (2636) 266 A spirituall 
substance . . dilatable and contractible. 2678 Cudwokth 
Intell. Syst. i. v. 833 Which Outward Extension, is . . not 
to be Accounted Body because Penetrable, Contractable, 
and Dilatable. 2832-9 Todd Cycl. Anai. IV. 1038/1 Their 
quick contractible power. 287a Mivart Elem. Anat. § 6 
The heart is rhythmically contractible. 

Hence Contra'ctibleuess, ContraictibiTity. 
2730-6 Bailey (foliol, Contraciibleness, capableness of 
beiiig contracted. <1x735 Arbuthnot (J. 1 , By this con- 
tinual contractibility and dilatability by different degrees of 
heat. 2873 W. Lees Acoustics iii. i. 83 The greater ex- 
pansibility or contractibility of brass than iron. 

Contractile (k^ntne'ktil, -tail), a. Chiefly 
PAps. [a. r. contractile, f. L. contract- ppl, stem 
of conirahes'e + -TLE : cf. dudilef\ 

1. Having the property of contracting or draw- 
ing together ; capable of contracting. 

2706 PiiiLLirs fed. Kersey), Contractile, a Term made 
use of by some Physicians, to express such Muscles, and 
other Parts of the Body as are contracted. 2793 Beddoes 
Observ, 'Calculus, etc. 171 The irritable or contractile, im- 
properly called the muscular fibre. 1848 CARPENTER.riw2V;<. 
Phys, 19 The contractile tissues, by which the movements 
of plants are produced. 1872 Huxley Phys. ii, 40 The sub- 
stance of the heart is contractile. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contrac- 
tion ; producing contraction. 

1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 66 Those Vessels com- 
pos’d of Fibres that have a Contractile and Distractile 
Power. 2739 Eliz. Carter tr. Algaroiti ou Newton (1742) 
II. 170 Involving it in his contractile and expansive Forces. 
1836 Todd I. 603/2 The contractile action takes 

place in every direction. 2873 W. Lees Acoustics iii, i. 82 
The enormous contractile force of iron. 

Contractility (kfintj-sektiJiti). [ad. mod,F. 
contractiliti, from contractile : see prec. and -ity.] 
The quality or property of being contractile; 
capability of contracting; chiefly in Phys. as the 
characteristic property of muscular tissue, etc, 

1799 Beddoes Contrib. Phys, Med. Knowledge 333 The 
contractility of the Ij-mphatic vessels. 1836 'Todd (^cl. 
Anat. I. loi/a The contractility of the pupil. 2879 Car- 
penter Menial Phys, 1. ii. § 30 The contractility possessed 
by the Muscles.^ 

Contracting^ (k^ntrse-kii^), vbl. sh. [f. Con- 
tract z;.+-iNB I.] The actiou of the verb Con- 
tract (in various senses). 

2585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1842) 50 God cannot be better 
served, than if by law ye restrain this unlawful contracting. 
1637 l^YWOOD Anna ^ Ph. "Wks. 1874 VI. 326 Many virgins 
at tneir contractings rather consent then speake. 2633 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. IxxvL 311 The contracting of a 
new league with the gieat King of Portugal. x668 Hale 
Pref. Rollds Abridgm. 3 The contracting of the Laws into 
a narrower compass and method. 2692 Ray Dissol. World 
43 The contracting of the Age of the Postdiluvians. 
b. attrib. Relating to a contract or agreement. 
2649 Ter. Taylor Gt. Exempt _m. xv. 37 The present 
miraculous graces of the holy Spirit were an earnest and in 
the nature of a contracting peny. 

Contra 'cting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1. Entering into a contract or mutual agreement. 

2720 Lond. Gas. No. 3822/2 The Contracting Powers in 

the said Treaty. 2874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 3. 180 In 
the event of any war oe tween the two contracting paities. 

2. That shortens, narrows, etc. (jrans. and intr^. 

2763 Blackstone Conan. I. 138 It is this ascending and 

contracting proportion that adds stability to any’ government. 
2794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 410 The water is accumulated 
by the opposition of contracting banks. 1877 tr. Ziemssen's 
Cycl. Med. XV. 482 Our present experience of genuine con- 
tracting kidney. 

Contraction (k/intrBe'kJan'. [a. F. contraction 
( 13 th c. in Liltre), ad. L. contraction-em, n. of 
action from contreihere to Contract.] 

I. Related to Contract v. I, II. 

1. The action of contracting or of establishing by 
contract ; spec, the action of contracting marriage ; 
t also, betrothal [phs^. 

2398 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 180 (R.) The mutual contraction of 
a perpetuall league and confirmation of friendship. x6oa 
Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 46 Oh such a deed. As from the body 
of Contraction pluckes The very soule. 2630 R. fohnsons 
Kingd. Cominw. 377 Contraction of peace and friend- 
ship. 170a C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. iii. (1852) 62 After 
his ‘contraction’., unto the daughter of Mr. Wilson, he 
was married unto that gentlewoman. 2883 JV. ^ Q, 28 
Nov. 433 The second marriage . . was probabl^f m 1384, 
though the pardon for its (unlicensed) contraction is not 
dated until February 18, 1389. 

tb. = Contractation. Obs. 

2382 Lichefield tr. Castaneda’s Hist. E. Ind. 6g a, The 
house appointed for the_ con traction of the Indias. 2388 R. 
Parke tr. Mendozds Hist. China 74 During the which time, 
the march ants do leaue their contractions and trafickes. 

*t'C. The action of contracling for (work, or 
goods to be supplied). Obs. 

. *S99 Hakluyt_ P'bj/. II. ii. 3x6 The city of Palma, where 
IS great contraction for wines, which are laden for the West 



CONTRACTION'. 

India & other places. 1691 T. H[ai.e] Acc. New Invetii. 
86 Interested in the Manufacture of Mill'd-Lead, and Con- 
traction for the same with the Officers of the Navy. 

2. The action of contracting or incurring (a debt). 

i8z5 M'Cullocii Pol, Econ. iii. viii. 386 Her subsequent 

contests . . having led to the contraction of an immense 
public debt. 1884 Earl Selborne in Law Times Rep. 
8 Mar. 42/2 Anteiior to the contraction of the. .debt. 

3. The action of contracting, acquiring, or be- 
coming infected with (a disease, habit, etc.). 

1683 Tryon Way io Hecdih 72 The Root of all or most 
Diseases is, fiist, some inward Contraction of matter, caused 
by Superfluity. 

II. Related to Contbaot v. III. 

•)' 4. The action of drawing together or collecting 
(irans. and intr.). Obs. rare. 

1610 Healey St, Aitg, Citie o/Godian. xxiv. (1620) 468 
As we men of the ayre about vs can make a contiaction 
into our owne selues and giue it out againe in a breath. 
i6z6 Bacon Sylva §714 Tears are caused by a Contraction 
of the Spirits of the Brain. 

6. The action or process of contracting {U'ans. 
and ifitr,), or state of being contracted ; decrease 
in length, breadth, extent, or volume ; shrinking, 
shortening, narrowing. (The most usual sense.) 

*389 Nasiie Greetit's Arcadia (1626) Pref. 7 To vaunt the 
pride of contraction in euery inanuarie action : insomuch, 
that the Pater-nostor. .is written in the compasseof apenny. 
1394 T. a. La Primand, Fr. Acad. ir. 261 Feare . . is also 
a contraction and closing vp of the heart. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psond, Ep, 372 The act of laughter which is a 
sweet contraction of the mu.scles of the face. 1663 Phil. 
Trans, 1 . 49 Measuring the Quantity of the Expansion and 
Contraction of Liquors by Cold. 1707 Curios, in Husb. cj- 
Gard. 89 This Contraction of the Sensitive-Plant. 1749 
.Smollett Regicide 1. vii. (R.), The stern contraction of thy 
sullen brow. 1876 Foster Phys, n. ii. (1879) 303 The ribs 
arc raised by the contraction of ceitain muscles. 

b. Path. ‘ A term for the shortening of a muscle 
from some morbid cause ; also, a morbid shorten- 
ing of any structure whether accompanied or not 
by alienation of tissue ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1871 T. Holmes SiirE- (ed. 2) V. 589 Useful in cases of 
contraction of the elbow in children. 

'I- 0 . = CONTBACTUBE 2 . Obs. 

1624 WoTTON Archii. (1672) 23 The Contraction aloft 
shall be one fourth part of hi.s thickness below. 

6. fig'. Restriction, limitation, confinement ; di- 
minution of amount, extent, or scope. 

ax6^Q Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 189 It is no bondage, 
slavery or contraction, to be bound up to the eternal Laws 
of Right and Justice. 1778 Johnson Xe#. 3 July in -Boswell, 
He.. talks of making more contractions of his expense. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. in. xiii. § 3 The contraction of credit, 
characteristic of a commeicial crisis, 
b. Narrowness (of mind). 

1773 Miss Burney Early Diary (1889) II. 04 Perfectly 
free from any narrowness or contraction. Ibid. II, 103 Not 
from bigotry or contraction ; for he is perfectly liberal 
minded. 1865 Mozley Mirac. viii. 173 Tlieir standard is 
wholly free from contraction. 

’1*7. Abbreviation (of a writing, etc.), abridge- 
ment ; condensation, conciseness. Obs. or arch. 

165s M. Carter Hon. Rediv. (1660) 89 In the next place, 
1 shall with as great contraction, lay down, etc. 1670 
Blount Law Did. Pref,, I have . . made use of Cowel, 
Lambert, etc. . .yet seldom without Corrections, Contractions 
or Additions. 1733 Pope Ess. Homer The main parts 
of the poem . , no translator can prejudice but by omissions 
or contractions. 1869 Swinburne Ess. Sind. (1873) 219 
Shelley never in his life wrote a poem of that exquisite con- 
traction and completeness. 

t b. quasi-fowfr, A reduction, an epitome. 

1^7 Damfier Voy. (1698) I. Aivb, It is a contraction of a 
larger Map which I took from several stations in the Bay 
itself, lyzx Stryfe Eccl, Mem. 1 . 1 . 384 This is but a con- 
traction of the King’s mandate to the Archbishop. 

8. Gram., Phonetics, etc. The action of contract- 
ing or shortening (a word, a syllable, etc.) by 
omitting or combining some elements, or, in 
writing, by substituting a single symbolfor a number 
of letters. 

1706 PniLLirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., A Contraction of Syllables. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Coniraction (in Grammar^ the reduc- 
tion of two vowels or syllables into one. 1793 BEpooES 
Math. Evid, 140 The universal tendency to contraction, is 
not less apparent in the Greek than in other languages. 
1877 Blackie's Pop. Encycl. I. 4/2 Cari-ying abbreviation 
and conventional contraction to such an exc^s as to make 
their writings unintelligible to all but the initiated. 

b. Pros. The substitution of a long syllabic for 
two short ones in Greek and Latin verse. 

1884 Hadlev & Allen Grh. Gram, § 1080 An example of 
contraction is the sub.stitntion of a spondee for the dactyl 
in tlie dactylic hexameter. 

c. concr. A contracted or shortened form of a 
word, etc. in speech or writing ; an abbreviation. 

17SS Johnson s.v., The writing is full of contractions. 
x86i Du Chaillu Expl. Egstai. Afi-ica App. B. (ed. 2) 473 
The Mpongrwe language . .abounds in contractions and com- 
pounded words. 1867 Skeat Pre/, i. to P. PI. A. p. xvi, 
All expansions of contractions [have been] marked by the 
use of Italics. 

9, Comb. >}' oontraotiou-h.ouse = Conieaota- 
TION-HOUSB ; contraction-rule, a pattern-maker’s 
rule made slightly longer than the standard one to 
allow for the contraction of the casting in cooling. 

x6za Malynrs Anc. Law-Merch. 25 The small (Juintall is 
the wemht of the contraction House of the Indies. 1624 
Caft, ^itii Virginia iv. 149 Those of the Contraction 
house were neuer able to subsist by the Mines onely. 
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Coutra'ctioual, a. [f. prec. + -al,] Relating 
to, of the nature of, or produced by contraction. 

1877 _Le_ Conte Elem. Geol. 11879) 163 7 iote, The tidal re- 
tardation is in excess of the contractional acceleration.' 1883 
Science V. 388/1 The contractional theory here finds a 
cause for all the diminution of inteiior volume. 

Contra'ctionist. [f. as prec. 4- -ist.] One 
who advocates contraction, esp. of the paper cur- 
rency : opposed to irfiationist or expansimiist. 

x88i N, Y. Nation XxXII. 160 Whether the new Se- 
cretary [of the Treasury] • • would he an expansionist or 
a contractionist. 

Contractive (kpntne-ktiv), a. [f. L. contract- 
ppl. stem (as above) + -IVE.] Having the property 
of contracting ; producing, or tending to produce, 
contraction ; of the nature of contraction. 

1624 Bargravb Serm. 27 Wee aie all borne with this con- 
tractive quality of selfe-love and inteiest. x66q W- Simpson 
Ilydrol. Chym. 139 Their Systole or contractive motion. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compii, j. 38 Violent pains . . some- 
times pungent, by and by ContraiXive, or Spasmodick. xyoB 
J. Keill Anint, Secretion 97 This Contiactive or Elastick 
Power, .is not equal in all Bodies. X718 J. Chamberlayne 
Relig. Philos. I. viii. § to The contractive Faculty of the 
Heart. _x867 Denison Astren. without Afath, 116 But this 
contractive force . . is only half the other separating or 
difleiential force. 

Hence *1* Contxactively flTf&.=next. 

X648 T. Hill Best ^ JYarst oj Paul 13 Some tell us 
Jeremiah and Zachary, writtm contractively in the Hebrew, 
are the same. 

t Coutra'ctly, odD. Ohs. [f. Contbaot js//. a. 
+ -LV 2,] Contractedly, by contraction. 

1370-^ Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 193 Maidstone, 
contraotly for Medweys Towne. X381 — Eiren. i. i. (1388) 
3 Fitaherbert calleth them JiLSticers (contractly for Jus- 
ticiars). i6xa R. Sheldon Serm, St. .Martin's £p. Ded. 2 
Briefly and contractly. . to delineat the inestimable perfec- 
tions . . of Christ. 1675 Ogilby Brit. 76 The Town by the 
Vallum, .contractly Caerleal and Carlisle. 

Contractor (kpntriE'ktai). Also 6 -our, 6-7 
-er. [a. L. contractor, n. of action from contraMre 
to Contbaot.] 

f 1. One who enters into a contract or agreement ; 
a contracting party. Obs. exc. as in 2 . 

1348 Hall Chrou, 212 Although the Princes be named, as 
chief contractors in everie treatie and amitie concluded. 
X570 Act 13 Elie. c. 8 § 5 Whereupon is not reserved . . to 
the Lendei, Contracter .. or Deliverer, above the Sum of 
ten Pound for the Loan. 01x632 J. Smith .S'#!?. Disc, vii. 
334 These contractors with heaven. X748 Anson Voy. iii. 
IX. 392 Nor did it appear, that the Contractors had taken 
the least step to comply with their agreement. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 380 That the deed be taken most strongly 
against him that is the agent or contractor, and in favour 
of the other party. 

+ b. Party contractor: contracting party. Obs. 
1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog, Chr. Kings ix. 102 The resile- 
ing of one partie contractor is not suSicient to void the 
contract. 1671 True Nonemf. 208 The party contracter 
doth expressly thereby engage for himself and his posterity. 

2. spec. One who contracts or undertakes to 
supply certain articles, or to perform any work or 
service (psp. for government or other public body), 
at a certaiu price or rate; in the building and 
related trades, one who is prepared to undertake 
work by contract. 

2724 Land. Gaz, No. 6290/3 The Contractor to begin to 
Work . , 70 Yards Distance from the Shoar. 1763 A nn. Reg. 
136 Mr, Cole was employed under Mr. Warrington, the 
contractor for artillery horses. 1846 M'CuLL0CH./3cff. Brit. 
Empire (1834) II. 63 Immense sums of money have been 
lavished upon them [Irish canals] to very little purpose, 
except the enriching of contractors. 1869 £. k, Parkes 
Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 184 The meat is supplied by con- 
tractors. Mod. Messrs. — and Cb., Builders and Contractors. 

3. One who or that which contracts, narrows, or 
shortens ; used esp. of muscles which contract or 
draw in some part of the body. 

x682 T. Gibson Anat. (1697) 5x5,1 place the internal inter- 
costals among the contracters 01 the breast. 2877 £. R. 
Conder Bos. Faith iv. t6i The extensor and contractor 
muscles of the same limb. 

*1* b. Something that restricts or nanows. Obs. 
x6z8 Earle Microcosm, xxi. 46 Friendship is . , a con- 
tracter and taker up of our affections to some few. 2796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Alyst. Warning I. 30 What a contractor 
of the heart is wealth 1 

Contractual (k^trss'ktiwal), a. [f. L. con- 
tractus Contbaot -t- -al : cf. mod.F. contractue/.] 
Of the nature of a contract ; pertaining or relating 
to a contract. 

i86x Maine Anc, Law 169 The contractual relation of the 
servant to his master. 1884 Sir G S. G Bowen in Lffw 
Rep. 28 Ch. Div. 108 The case . . did not decide that con- 
tractual obligations disappeared as circumstances changed. 

Contracture (k^ntrse'ktiui). [a. F. contnut- 
ure (Cotgr.), or ad. L. contractura, f. contract- 
ppl. stem of contrahiro to Contbaot.] 

1. Path. A condition of persistent contraction 
and rigidity in the muscles or the joints. 

2638 A. Fox tr. Wvriz' Surg. i. iii. 9 The healing is often 
hindered, and contractures and lameness are caused. 2876 
tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XI. 383 The mode of origin of 
these hemiplegic contractures differs essential^ from that 
of paralytic contractures. 2882 Syd Soe, Lex,, Contracture 
. .is usually slowly developed in muscles, as a consequence of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, convulsions, in paralysis, etc. 


CONTRADICTEDNESS. 

2. Arch. The narrowing of a column towards 
its upper part. [So in Fr.] 

1664 Evelyn tr. Frearfs Archii. 126 A Contracture and 
comely diminution, by workmen called the breaking of the 
Pillar. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Contracture, the mating 
small of Pillars about the top. Hence in Bailey, etc. 

Coutra'ctured, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed a : cf. 
F. contracture^ Affected by contracriire. 

2890 Braithwaite Rdrosp. Med. CII. 3 Where the joints 
are bound down by old contractured muscles. 

Co'utra-dance, -danse, a corruption of 

COUNTBY-DANCE : See CONTBE-DANSE. 
t Contra‘de> Obs, [ad. Fr. and It. emtrada 
region, district, quarter of a town, thoroughfare, 
highway, f. L. contra: see Codntet.] ?A 
thoroughfare or highway. 

2643 Lithgow Siege of Newcastle (1820) 14 Besides these 
there are other two back streets, with five or six contrades 
and a number of narrow devalling lanes. 

Contradict (kpntradi'kt), ®. [f. L. contradict-, 
ppl. stem of contrddicSre, in cl. L. coiUra dicere, to 
speak against. Cf. F. contredire^ = Gainsay. 

*t“ 1, trans. To speak against or in opposition to ; 
to oppose in speech ; to forbid : a. a claim, action, 
purpose, etc. Obs. 

2370-6 Lambarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 223 The Crosier. . 
(they of Canterbury claymed) ought to lye upon the Altar 
with them — but was contradicted by them of Rochester. 
2^93 Shaks, John 11. i. z8o Stand in his face to contradict 
his claime. x6x6 Bullokar, Contradict, to gainsay, or 
speake against, 2727 De Foe Hist. Ch. Scot. (1844) 7 The 
said Treaty and Marriage being proposed in Parliament, 
was so openly contradicted by the Priests in general, .that, 
etc. iy34 Richardson Gratidison (1781) II. 28 , 1 will break- 
fast with him. .to morrow morning, if he contradicts it not. 

*1* b. a person, in his proposals, proceedings, etc. : 
To oppose. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromeua 117 Being not 
used to contradict me. 1636 Bramhall Replic. v. 191 They 
. . shewed that he had nothing to doe to contradict them, 
more then they did contradict him when he thrust Novatus 
out of the Church. x66x Ussher Power Princes i, (1683) 
32 Whosoever did detract from his Empire, did contradict 
God that constituted it. 

fa. z«/r. To speak in opposition, object /o. Obs. 

26x6 Brent tr. Satpi's Counc. Trent (1676) 167 Where- 
unto none of the holy Fathers contradicted. 

2. trans. To affirm, the contrary of; to declare 
untrue or erroneous ; to deny categorically ; a. a 
statement. 

2382 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xiii. 43 The lewes. .contradicted 
those things which were said of Paul. x6xx Shaks. Winf, 
T, III. ii. 24 Since what I am to say, must he but that 
Which contradicts my Accusation. 2632 Hobbes Leviatk. 
I. xiv. 65 An Absurdity, to contradict what one maintained 
in the Beginning. 1723 De Foe Voy. round World {1840) 
210 It went current among the seamen that the Spanish 
doctor was an Englishman. I took care that nobody should 
contradict it, 2830 M°Cosh Div. Govt. ii. iii, (1674) 240 They 
contradict some of the deepest principles of our nature. Mod, 
The statement has been officially contradicted. 

b. To deny lie words or statement of (a person). 
2605 Shaks. Macb. ii. iii.94 DeareDuff, I prythee contra- 
dict thy selfe, And say, it is not so. x 6 sx Hobbes Govt. 4- 
Soc. Pref., That out of a desire they have to contradict 
others, they minsay themselves. 2752 Johnson Rambler 
No. 193 r 8 He certainly waits with impatience to be con- 
tradicted, 2842 Borrow Zincali I. viii. ii. 332 They, .nevei 
failed to contradict themselves, by permitting some expres- 
sion to escape which belied their assertions. 1878 Jevons 
Primer Pol. Econ. 8 No ordinary person of sense ventures 
to contradict a chemist about chemistry or an astronomer 
about eclipses. 

ahsol. 2734 Chatham Lett. Nephew iy. 22 There is . . a 
particular attention required to contradict with good man- 
ners. 2777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. in. i, Contradicting isn't 
the way to keep friends. 

3. transf. Of a statement, action, etc. : To be 
contrary to in effect, character, etc. ; to be directly 
opposed to ; to go counter to, go against. 

ax6oo Hooker (J.), No truth cap contradict any truth. 
2630 'SxiNNEAuti.Armin. 137 Their Hues, .contradict their 
Doctrine. 2672 Milton Sasnson^ 301 Yet more there be who 
doubt his ways not just, As to his own edicts found contra- 
dicting. 2698 Norris Prad. Disc, IV. 72 Take Care that 
your Hands do not Contradict your Tongue. 2729 Butler 
Serm, xi. Wks. 1874 II. 133 To disappoint itself, and even 
contradict its own end. Ibid. ii. II. 25 To contradict or go 
against cool self-love. 1867 Freeman Norm. Ceng. (1876) 
I. App. 630 These two versions do not formally contradict 
one another. 

’t'CoU'bradi'cli, th. Obs. [f. prec. vb., or ad. L. 
contrddict-um.'] Prohibition, refusal; =Contea- 
DICTION I. 

x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivsiiue 40 b, If Phillip 
(notwithstanding this contradict) should offer to place this 
Image, etc. ^ 

Contradictable (k^ntradi-ktab'l), a. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ABLE.] Capable of being contradicted. 

2836 BAGEHcnBiog. Stud, (1880) 9 More contradictable by 
the lower herd. 

Contradicted (k^mtradi-kted), a. [f, as 
prec. -f- -ED.] Spoken against, gainsaid, denied. 

2^ Florio, Coniradeito, contradicted, gainesayd. x6xi 
in Cotgr. 1828 in Webster. 

Contradi'ctedness. [f- prec. + -ness,] The 
quality of being contradicted ; *1* inconsistency. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div, 236 So selfish as dishonoureth 
our profession with the brand of contradictedness, and 
artiality. 280a Paley Nat. Theol. (1804I 594 The contra- 
ict^ness and debility of the human faculties. 
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Contradictor^ obs. f. CoirrBAMCTOE. 
Contradicting (kfjntiajU-ktiq'), ///. a. [f. 
CoNTiiADiCT V. -iNG -.} Tliat contRiclicts j gain- 
saying, opposing. 

1610 Bp. Caxletok Jurisd. Pref., So many are found to 
write In this contradicting age, one contrary to another. 
16^ Drvden a tennis, in. i, 1346 If contradicting Int'rests 
could be mixt. Gkote Greece ii. xlvui. VI. 139 mi(e. 
As much a contradicting as an affirming witness. 

Contradiction (fcpntradrkjan). Forms t 4-5 
oontradiccioim, 5 -^ccion,e,'dyctyon,-dixion, 
6 -dyooyon, -diocyon, -dictiouti, -diotione, 5 - 
contradiotion. [a. F. contradiction^ -dicciun, 
-dicion (rath c. in Littrel, ad. L. contrddiction-em^ 
n. of action from contradic^re to Contbadict,] 

1. The action of speaking against or in oppo- 
sition to (an action, proposal, etc.) ; gainsaying ; 
opposition. 

figSa WvcLiF Pf, lir. 10 [Iv. 9], I sa^ wldddnesse and 
contradiccioun [1388 ajenseiyng] in the cite. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt, S04 Al the pople of that centre, .without contra- 
dyctyon came and yelded them. 1333 Bellendeh Livy i. 
(i8aa)^ao Romulus ,. come .. on his toun, and tuke the 
samtnln, with, small contradictloun. igSa N. T. tRhem.) 
}Ieh, xiL 3 Thinke diligently vpon him which sustained of 
sinners such contradiction against himself. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, in. _iii. 124. x66i Bramhali. fust Viitd, iv. 79 
The Saxon Kings in all agu bestowed Bishoprlcks without 
any contradiction, xyxa Steele S^^eei. No. 264 F i There 
are those who pursue their own Way out of a Sourness and 
Spirit of Contrwiction. i8xS Cruise Digest (ed. 2! VI. 347 
This rule should be extended, in contradiction to the par- 
ticular intention of the testator. X841 Mvess Cath. Th. lit. 
$ 32. it8 It could only be by continual constraint and con- 
tradiction of his impulses. 

2. The action of contradicting or declaring to be 
nntme or erroneous ; affirming the contrary ; asser- 
tion of the direct opposite ; denial. 

X526 Ptigr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 173 Y« enuyous & irous 
^rsone maketh sore contradiccyon & replyeth. 7578 
Fleming Pamfl. Epist, 17s Libertie of overthwarting in 
language and unseemely contradiction. ttio6 Shaks. Atit. 
^ CL II. vii. 40 Without contradiction 1 haue heard that. 
1683 D. A. Art Cotvaerse 24 Some are so possess’d with the 
spint of coutradiction., 1794 S. Williams Vennoni 167 Im- 
patience at contradiction, i860 TynoALL Glue. 11. xiv. 304 
He cites Ebel, Hugi, Agassiz . . and places them in open 
contradiction to each, other. 

3. A statement that contradicts or denies the 
truth, or correctness of another. 

1724 Watts Logic ii. iii. 1 3 vi, Truth is lost in the noise 
and tumult of reciprocal contradictions. 1818 Csvjsb Digest 
(ed. a) IV. 179 Almost a contradiction of what is said by 
Moor. Mod, It contains an offidal contradiction of the 
recent rumours. 

4. A State or condition of opposition in things 
compared; variance ; inconsistency, contrariety. 

*S 7 ® Flemikg PemqfiL EpisL 418 But the authoritie of 
Cicero . . is at contradiction with this barbarous opinion. 
*S 97 Hooker EccL Pol.' v, IxviiL § G One must needs see if 
there be any contradiction between them. 1777 Priestlev 
Meiii. 4 Spir, (1782) I. vL Gs The manifest contradiction 
between these two accounts . . hardly needS to be pointed 
out. _x8o9-io Coleridge /Vvewrf (1863) 139 Ang^ contume- 
lies.. in contradiction with each other. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Ramala (1878] 3x9 The contradiction between men's lives 
and their prolessed helieft had pressed upon him. 

b. Logical inconsistency or incongruity. 

16x3 J. Salkbut Treat. Angels 235 Such is the omnipo- 
tence of God, that . . it can eoectuate whatsoever implyeth 
not contradiction. 1690 Locke Mwn. Ustd, iil vi §22 
There appears no Contradiction that there should be such. 
tSSs H- SpEKCEE Pirst Prittc. t iv. §26 Unless a real Non- 
relative or Absolute be postulated, the Relative itself be- 
comes absolute; and so brings the argument to a contra- 
diction. 

c. Lo^. One of the four kinds of Opposition 
(fOTitradiciion, contrariety, sub-contrariety, sub- 
^terrtatfon) : see qnot. 1864 . Principle (or law) 
of contradiction-, the axiom that 'a thing cannot 
be and not be at the same time ’ or 'that nothing 
can have at the same time and at the same place 
contradictory and inconsistent qualities ’. 

1836^ Sir W. Hamiltok Metaph. xxxviti. (1870) II. 368 
^e highest of all logical laws . . is what is called the prin- 
ciple of Contradiction, or more correctly the principle of 
Noix-Contradictipn. It is this : A thing cannot be and not 
be at the same time. 1830 M>'Co5H Deo. Govt , ni. i. (1874) 
278. Bowen Logic iii. 49 Here we have the well- 
xnown Law of Contradiction. Ibid. vi. iGs There are four 
wrts of Opposition. The first and most perfect of these is 
that of Contradiction, which exists between two Judg- 
ments which differ from each other both in Quantity and 
Quality. •' 

6 .^ A statement containing propositions one of 
which denies or is logically at variance with the 
other ; also a contradictory proposition. 
cx4qo Test. Lotie it. (1560) 284 bA Understanden well 
termes, and look, no contradiction thou ^raunt. 1588 
Fracnce Lawiers Log. i. i. 2 b. As though the naturall 
facaitie of reason were an art of reasoning, which is con- 
trarie to all reason, and includeth in it selfe a manifest 
contradiction. xGaB T. Spencer Logick 173 A Contradiction 
u when the same Axiome is affirmed, and denimd. 1&8 
F^SHAWe Pa^or Pido 186 That man that utters contra- 
djctions must Speak one untruth. 1631 Hobbes Leoiaih, i. 
XU. 38 Both parts of a contradiction cannot possibly be true, 
c X7PS Berkeley Commpl. Bk. in Fraser Life 467 Contra- 
dirtions cannot be both true. 1858 Mansel Beunpitm. Lect. 
ii. (ed. 4) 39 The conception of the Absolute and Infinite . . 
appears encompassed with contradictions. 


b, A statement or phrase which is self-contra- 
dictory on the face of it : more fully a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

liG6j Milton P. L. x. 799 Can he make deathless Death? 
That were to make Strange contradiction, which to God 
himself Impossible is held. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, JIat, 
(1852) It. 596 Contradictions become elegance and propriety 
of language, for a thing maybe excessively moderate, vtwtly 
little, monstrous pretty, wonderous common, prodigious 
natural, or devllisn godly.] 179S T. Meek Sophistry de- 
tected IX He grants the possibility of a revelation, but he 
is not aware that his ideas of langu^e make it absolutely 
; impossible, which is a contradiction in terms. x8s6 Ferrier 
Inst. Meiaph. iv. xvL 135 Why is a two-sided triangle a 
contradiction ? 1862 H. Spckcbr Pirst Pritic. i. iii. § ig 
A state later than the last, which is a contradiction. X875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2] V. 9 A virtuous tyrant is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

6. A contradictory act, feet, or condition; an 
inconsistency. 

x6x4 £f. Hall Recoil. Treat. (iGxyl 468 Alas, how full are 
you of contradictions to your selfe 1 how full of contrary 
purposes 1 173a Ahbuthmot Rules ejT Diet 393 The only 
Contradiction to this i.s too great Heat and Thirst. 1731 
Johnson Rcanhler No. 178 F3 An attempt to make contra- 
dictions consistent. XS36 Emerson Eug. Traits,^ Ability 
I Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 42 England subsists by antagonisms and 
I contradictions. 

7. A person made up of contradictory qualities. 

X733 Pope Ep. Lady 27a And yet, believe me, good as well 

as ill, Woman's at best a contradiction still. 

8 . Comb., as contradiction-trap. 

X744 Warburton Rein. sen. Occas. Ref, 137 He h.xs 
catched me in his Contradiction-Trap. 

Contradi'ctioiial, a. rare. [f. prcc. 

Of the nature of contradiction, contradictory. 

X641 Milton Reforsn. Wks. 1738 1 . 27 We have try'd 
already, .what the boisterous and contradictional hand of a 
temporal, earthW and oarporeal . . Spirituality can avail to 
the edifying of Christ's holy Church. 

Coutradi'ctionist. [f. as prec. -i- -ist.] One 
who professes contradiction (e. g. to particnlar 
assertions or claims). 

1890 Gladstone in Gd. Words May 30371 Designating 
those who would assert the negative by the name of Contra- 
dictionists. 

ContxadictioilS (kpntradikjss), a. [f. COK- 

TEADIGTION ; SCO -T1O0S.] 

*t*l. Characterized by contradiction, contradic- 
tory. 

1604 T. Wright Passions rv. i, ixG This contradictious 
speech Ueth rooted in vaine-gloiy. xt^x W. Twisse Pref. 
J/ede’s Apost. Later Times 3 This opinion . . seemed very 
contradictious to diverse piaiue passages of holy Sermture. 
169^ CoLUKR Ess, Mor. SsibJ. 11. (1709) 13a 'The Ejqoec- 
tation (is] immoral, or contradlcdous to the Attributes of (Jod. 
•J* b. Conti-aiy, adverse. Obs. 

1766 Mrs. Griffitk Lett. Henry 4 Frances IV. 213 The 
Town [h] full, and Wind contradictious still. 

2. Self-contradictory; involving a contradiction 
in terms, arch. 

x6i^8 Ckillingw. Eelig, Prot. L iii. § 18. 136 It being im- 
possible and contradictious, that a man .should know one 
thing to be true, and believe the contrary. 1698 [R, Fer- 
gosson] View Eccles, 48 Things., perfectly contradictious 
and subversive of one another. AX716 South Senn. (17x7) 
V. 424 For a Man to be envious and innocent too, is contra- 
dictious and impossible. 1848-9 Calhoun Cottsi. If. S, Wks, 
1^4 1 . 15a What can be more contradictious? 

o. Of persons or their dispositions : Inclined or 
addicted to contradict; given to cavil; disputa- 
tious. 

a 1677 Barrow Sernt. (1810) 1 , 95 Men pervensely contra- 
dictious. 1709 J. Johnson Clergytn. Vade M. ii. p. xxxvi. 
An instance of a contradictious spirit. 1829 Southey Sir 
T. Metre (1831) II. 102 The conti^ictious principle in hu- 
man nature. 1839 It. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml, 
Gear. Soc. XXIX 413 In every caravan there is some lazy, 
loud-lunged, and contradictious fellow. 

Contradvctiously, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
In a contradictious manner or spirit ; with contra- 
diction; contentiously. fb. With self-contradic- 
tion, inconsistently fpbsi). 

csbjft Jackson Creed vr. ii. vi. Wks. III. 311 Contra- 
dictiously to contest with the Spirit by which he uttered 
these divine oracles. 1698 (R. Fergusson] View Eccles. 
16 Contradictiou.sly to what he said and did under the late 
reign. 1850 "r, A. Trollose Impress. Wanderer viii. 113 
So contradictiously disputatious a spirit was prevalent 1 
Miss Srouchton I, 243 you think she 

can have grown that much in four ■weeks?'* asks be, not 
contradictiously, but a little doubtfully. 

Contxadi'ctiotLsuess. [f. as prec. -{-- itess.] 
*1“ 1- The state or quality of being contradictory ; 
self-contradictoiiness, inconsistency. Obs. 

16^ H. More Myst. Iniq. 339 This reading . . generally 
obtains, notwithstanding its seeming hanshness and contra- 
dictiousness. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v, 653 To give 
an account of that supposed contradictiousness in the idea 
and attributes of God. 

2. Disposition to contradict or oppose. 

X867 Spectator 20 July 798 There was a captiousness and 
contradictiousness about Lord Cranborne’s old parliament- 
ary style. 1884 G. Allen PhUistia II 228 Such is the 
natural contradictiousness and vexatious disposition of the 
British parent. 

+Coatradi'ctist. Obs. [f. Cobtbadiot ». + 
-IST.] One who professes contradiction. 

xfao G. V^DDowEs Sedtysm. Puritan He is oppo- 
sitely set, a Contradictist to the Scriptures deduceable sence 
in three things. 


Coutvadictive (kpntradi’ktiv), a. P* L. con 
tradict- ppi. stem (as above) -t -IVB.] 

1. Of contradictory quality or tendency. 
sfatj-ji Feltham Resolves ii. Ixxiii. 315 'They are not 
Contradictive to the Canon. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii. 
(1851) 167 The consecrating of Temples, caipets, and tahle- 
clothes, the railing in of a repugnant and contradictive 
Mount Sinai in the Gospell. X706 De Foe JnreDiv. iv. 72 
7 'his PaSbive Sham. .The Dream of Contradictive Loyalty, 
Which makes Men suffer first, and then obey. 1840 Blac^. 
Mag. XLVIII. 280 Greek philosophy. .exhibiLs a continual 
contradictive illusion moving before its philosophizing!;. 
'J‘2. Given to contradiction ; contradictious. Obs. 
1643 E. Symmons Lop, Subjects Beliefe 82 They were of 
.such contradictive spirits, that, etc. 1673 O. Walker Ednc. 
(1677) 71 No Nation . .(except our late contradictive spirits) 
that express not their joy and mirth by it [dancing]. Ibid. 
295 Neither maintain an argument with contradictive 
persons. 

Hence Contradi'etively adv., Coutradi'ctlve- 
ness. 

1629 Slackai. Mag, XXVI. 311 This, .gives a character of 
contradictiveness to the exhibition. 1842 G. S. Faber Pro- 
viftc. Lett. (2844} II. 123 To iviite contradictively and unin- 
telligibly, 1831 — Many Memsimts (i86z) 339 The_ very 
same claim is contradictively put forth by his Competitor, 

fCoutradi'ctlesSy a. Obs. [see - less.] That 
cannot be contradicted. 

1607 Day Trav. Eng. Bro. (1881) 83 Words thunderlike, 
a contradictlesse tongue. 

Contradictor (kfmtradvktai). Also 7-8 -er. 
[a.'L. contradictor, agent-n, from contrddiclre to 
CoNTBADicT ; the variant in -er is formed on the 
English verb.] One who conteadicts ; one who 
speaks against, opposes, or denies what is asserted, 
claimed, proposed, etc. ; a gainsayer. 

X399-X623 Minsheu Sp. Did., Contradezidor, a gaine- 
sayer, a contradictor. x6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. g 
Stubborne and opposite contradictors of the truth. 1643 
Milton TetrcKh. (1851) 207 In hope to find him a coiitra- 
dicter of Moses, and a condemner of Herod. 1727 Swift 
State Irel. Wks. 1735 V. n. 161 If a gentleman happen to be 
a little more sincere , , he is sure to have a dozen contra- 
dictors. 1823 ho. Cockburn Mem, 22S It is easy to make 
almost any hypothesis have an appearance of soundness 
when there is no contradictor. 1889 Ln. Watson in Law 
Rep, 14 App. Cases G68 Re-trying . . the same issues which 
have already been conclusively decided against him in a 
I question with his proper contradictor. 

j fCoutradicto'rial, tr. Obs. rare-', [f. L. 
j costtrddictori-us +-AL.] = Conthadictoet. 

X644 Sir E. Bering Prop, Sacr. B ij. Such opposites to 
I 'them, so contradictoriall, so deadly, 

I Contradictorily (k^mtr&drkterili), adv. [f, 

I COOTBAWOTOBY -t- -1 Y 2 . ] 

1. In a way that contradicts ot involves contra- 
diction ; in contradictory terms, 

1603 T. Hutten Reas. Refusal 88 Contradictorily fight 
with the expresse oracles of scripture. X646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. yn. xv. 369 As for the story men deliver it 
I variously, .divers contradictorily, or contrarily, quite over- 
throwing the point. ijji tr, Rollia’sA>ic, Hist. TV. vin. 

I X34 Having acted so contradictorily to the fundamental 
laws of Sparta. 1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 356 
Warton certainly has hastily and contradictorily censured 
Heywood. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Charac. Wks. II. 
57 They are contradictorily described as sour, splenetic, 
and stubborn — and as mild, .sweet, and sensible. 

2. Logic. "With contradictory opposition. 

1678 Norris Coll, Misc. (1699) 302 Not contradictorily 
or privatively, but contrarily opposed to it. X837-8 Sir W. 
Hamilton Letgk xvii. (1866) I. 331 The case in which the 
members of disjunction are contradictorily opposed. 

Contradi'ctoriuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The state or quality of being contradictory. 

_c iMo A. Baxter Enq. Nat. Soul ll. 180 (T.) This objec- 
tion from the contradictoriness of our dreams sounds big at 
firat. 1791 J. Whitaker On Gibbon lx. (R.), Confounding 
himself by the contradictoriness of his own ideas. 1816 J. 
Gilchrist Philos. Etym, 158 There is so much.. self-con- 
tradictoriness in -what Horne Tooke advances on verbs and 
participles. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 390 The apparent 
contradictoriiiess to human reason of divine facts. 

2. Disposition to contradict or oppose whatever 
is said ; contradictiousness. 

1810 Benthau Packing (1821} 102 Contradtctorine.ss . . 
manifested, in_ terms of a certain degree of strength, towards 
some proposition or propositions, that have been advanced 
by some one else. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. v, 73 He 
was not without contradictoriness and rebellion even to- 
wards his own resolve. 1887 Old Man’s Favour 1 . 1. iv. 89 
Tell folks to go one way, and, from sheer contradictoriness, 
they start gaily off in the other. 

t Coiutradicto'rioua, a. Obs. [f. L, contra- 
dictori-us CoNTaADiaTOBy+-OTjs.] 

1. Opposite ; = Conteaey 5 . 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 179 What distaunce is be- 
twene cemt of oure hedde and a poynte contradictorious to 
hit inheuyn. 

2. =CoNTEA7)ICITOSY. 

x6o8 T. James Apol. Wyclifao Their Bibles authorized 
are . . contrarious, and contradictorious the one ■vnto the 
other. 1649 in St. Trials, Li.-Col. Lilbume (R.), This is 
riiereiore a contradictorious humour in you. x6^ H. More 
■Myst, Diiq, xiv. 163 That, .is the true Catholick Church . . 
which has. .the Laws and Usages of Christ and his Apostles, 
and nothing contradictorious thereunto. 

Hence Coutxadlcto'xiously contradictorily. 

*•547 H. More Ststyg of Soul iv. xiv, One .soul in both doth 
thus Philosophise, Concludes at once contradictoriously To 
her own self. 
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Contradictory (kpatradi-ktari), a. aud s6. 
[ad. L. contrddictori-iis, f. contradictor-em Coir- 
TBADICTOE ; See -OET. Cf. F. contradictoire (14th 
c., Oresme)*] A. adj. 

Logic Having the quality or character 

of contradicting; den)dng that a thing stated is 
completely true. 

Contradictory O/jtosition (in Lo^ic) ; the opposition be- 
tween two Contradictory Proppsnions, i. e. such as differ 
from each other both in quantity and quality (e. g. All A 
is B: Some A is not B)\ both of which cannot, and one of 
■which must, be true. Contradictory terms', those of the 
t3rpe 'A and not-A see quot. 1887 in b. 

x6os Bacon Adsi. Learn, i. ii. § 3 It is almost without in- 
stance contradictorie, that euer any gouernement was dis- 
astrous, that was in the hands of learned Gouernors. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 297 The assumption in this argument 
is Contradictory to the latter part of the proposition . . In 
the like sort, the Conclusion is contradictory to the first 
part of the proposition. 1658 Norris Pract, Disc. {1707) 
IV. 220 To make an objection good, it must not only be 
a Truth, but a contradictory Truth. 186s Trollope Belton 
Est. ix. 94 Two answers which were altogether distinct, and 
contradictory one of the other. *887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 
70 It is a rule of practical Logic that a contradictory should 
always in disputations be used in preference to a contrary 
opposition. 

to. Logic and gen. Mutually opposed or incon- 
sistent ; that contradict or ai'e at variance with each 
other. 

XS 34 More Anew. Poisoned Bk. Wks. 1109/s Be these 
two propositions so sore repugnant and so playn contra- 
dictory 7 1599 Blundevil Arrte Logiche in. lii. 64 Contra- 
dictorie Propositions, .can neither be true nor false both at 
once; for if one be true, the other must ncedes be &Ise. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. E/>. i. x. 43 Deluding us into 
contradictory and inconsistent falsities. X709 Steele Tailer 
No. 65 IP I If we sit down satisfy’d with such contradictory 
Accounts. x86o Westcott Inirod. Study Gosp. v. (ed. s) 284 
Histories . . not contradictory but complementary. 1876 
Jevons Elem. Logic (1880) 76 A and 0 are contradictory 
propositions, whereas A and E are called contrary proposi 
tions. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 83 ‘ Contradictory 
Terms such as white and not-wnite . . are terms which 
admit of no medium, i. e. terms which are not both pre- 
dicable of the same thing, while one or other of them must 
be predicable of it. 

o. Inconsistent .in itself; containing elements 
opposed to each other. 

x868 Freeman Norm. Cong.^ (1876) II. viil. 2x3 The 
character which he left behind nim was a singularly contra- 
dictory one. xSyx Morlcy Voltaire (1886) 3 Contradictory 
attributes of unjust justice and loving vindictiveness. 

2. Of opposite character, tendency, or effect ; 
diametrically opposed, contrary. 

1736 Butler Anal. i. iii. 78 There is nothing in the human 
mind contradictory, as the logicians speak, to virtue. 1794 
Sullivan Vicnn Nat. II, A remarlxahle phsenomenon.. con- 
tradictory to what is generally observed of the fossils of the 
two kingdoms. 

3 . Given to contradiction : contradictious. 

X89X Miss K. S, Macquoio in Illust. Land. News 12 Sept. 
348/1 Von SchelTel had gone downstairs in a ruflled, con- 
tradictory mood. 

4. as adv. 

1746 Eliza Heywood Female Sped. (1748) IV. 286 Many 
gentlemen, .behave so manifestly contradictory to both. 

B. sb. 

1 . A contradictory proposition, assertion, or prin- 
ciple ; spec, in Logic', see A. i. 

c X400 Test. Lime ii. (1560) 292/2 The contradictory that is 
necessarie needes must I leve. _ a 1556 Cranmer Wks. I, 15 
You shall never be good logician, that would set together 
two contradictories : for that, the schoolmen say, God can- 
not do. 1619 R. Jones in Phenix (1708) II. 481 , 1 lay down 
three plain Contradictorys to the words of the Text, as they 
lie in order. First, The Disciples came not hither by Night. 
Secondly, He was not stole away. Thirdly, The Soldiers 
were not asleep. x6a8 T. Spencer Logick 97 Contradic- 
tories, are negatiue Contraries, the one whereof denieth 
every ■where, or generally. 1864 Bowen Lope 163 Con- 
tradictories cannot both be true, and cannot both he false. 
1890 H. W, Watkins Bampimi Leet. 6 Now contraries may 
both be wrong, and of contradictories one cannot be right, 

2. The Opposite, the contrary. 

X840 Arnold in Stanley L(/i 4 Corr. (1844) II. App. 418 
A place the very contradictory.. of the hill Difficulty, and 
of the house Beautiful, and of the Land of Beulah. _ 1874 
PuSEY Lent. Serm. 283 Since sloth is a deadly sin, it is a 
great thing that its contradictory, activity, is nature to us. 

Coutradiscri'minate, v. rare. [f. Contea- 
X -f Disoeiminatje.] trails. To disciiminate by 
way of opposition or contraSit. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. x, (1870) 179 By this 
distinction, act, operation, energy, are contradiscriminated 
from power, faculty, capacity, disposition, and habit. 

Coutradistinct (k^iintradisti-qkt), a. [f. 
CoNTEA - 1 + Distinct.] Contradistinguished ; dis- 
tinct and in contrast. 

X64X R. Brooke Eng. Epise. n. v. 83 You shall finde these 
and the Church contradistinct. 1688 Norris Love i. y. 60 
My Division of Benevolence into Self-love and Charity is 
suraciently accurate and contra-distinct. 1729 Berkeley 
Wks. IV. 634 The latter, .also in kind contradistinct. 
to. Const, to {unto), from. 

x6ai W, Sclater Tythes (x623) 79 When ■we treat of 
Cmremonies contradistinct to moralities, etc. 1639 Ham- 
mond On Ps. cxY. 7 An inarticulate sound, contradistinct 
from speaking. 1713 Nelson L^e Dr. Bull 142 The evan- 
gelical Law of Christ, as contradistinct to the Moral. X774 
A Gib Present Truth I. 19s The Gospel . . strictly taken 
as contradistinct from the law, 

Vot. II. 


Contradisti'iiC'Qy adv., in contradistinction. 

1621 W. Sclater Tythes (1623) gg Taking it as schoolemen 
contradistinctly to Morall and Cseremoniall, etc. 1697 J. 
Sergeant Solid Philos. 437 He speaks of Words . . Contra- 
distinctly from the Ideas signify’d by them. 

Coutradistinctioxi (kpmtradisti-qtjbu). [f. 
Contra- i + Distinction.] The action of contra- 
distinguishing; distinction by contrast or opposition. 

165s Fuller Ch. H ist. ■vi. y. 334 Britain, .is styled Another 
World, And. in this contradistinction . . acquits itself well in 
proportion of famous writers. 1836-7 Sia W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xiii. (1870) 222 One of these errors is the contra- 
distinction of perception from consciousness. 1842 W. Grove 
Corr. ^ P/tys. Porces 76 The changes . . have acquired . . a 
generic contradistinction from ocher material changes. 

to. esp. in phr. in contradistinction to (less 
usually from). 

X647 Saltmarsii Spark. Glory (1847) ^73 Called Gospel- 
Ordinances.. in contradistinction to the legal Ordinances. 
1789 Duhnford & East Rep. III. 466 The necessity of an 
actual possession by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to 
a constructive possession by the intervention of an agent. 
1874 Helps Soc. Press, xxii. 342 You tend to produce a 
great capitalist in contradisdnetion to a number of small 
capitalists. 188a E ks&ksl Early Chr. 'll. 484 There never 
was such a person as John the Presbyter in contradistinction 
from John the^Apostle. The two were one. 

Contradistinctive (k^mtradisti-qktiv), a. 
(and j^.). [f, CoNTEA- -h Distinctive.] 

A. adj. Characterized by contradistinction ; 
serving to contradistinguish. 

1641 Ausw. Vind. Smectymnuns Pref. ii The name of 
Bishops hath been ordinarily appropriated pn a contra- 
distinctive sense) to Church-governors in an apparent 
.superiority. 2657 S- W. Schism Dispack't 593 Contra-dis- 
tinctive of the Protestant faith from ours. X825 Coleridge 
Aids Rejl. (1848) 1 . 285 The contra-distinctive constituent 
of humanity. 

to. Expressing or marking contradistinction, rare. 

1731 Harris Hermes r. v. The diversity between the 
contradistinctive pronoums, and the enclitic, is not unknown 
even to the English tongue. 

B, sb. A contradistinctive word or form, 

_ 1731 Harris Hermes i. v. (Jodrell), The Greeks too had 
in the first person Ipoy, efioi, efii for contradistinctives, and 
fjLov, ii<n, lie for encliticks. 

Henee Coutxadistinctively adv. 

1817 G. S. Faber 3 Dissert. (1S45I I. 132 The two are 
evidently mentioned contradistinctively. 1833 — Dcmnf. 
Turkey (ed. a) iio The name of Jew ,. used contradistinc- 
tively to the name of Israelite. 

Contradistinguish (kpntradisti-ggwij), v. 
[f, CONTEA- I Distinguish.] trans. To dis- 
tinguish (two tlibgs, or one thing from another) 
by contrasting or opposing their differences. 

2640 Bp. Hall Epise. il § x. 84 Soon after, the very 
terms were contra-distinguished, both by the substance of 
their charge, and by the property of their Titles. 2673 
Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 230 Whensoever those come to 
be contradistinguished, not man but God is to be obey’d, 
1824 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 410 We do not know 
exactly when the common law and statute law began to be 
contra-distinguished. 1825 Coleridge Aids R^. (1848; 1 . 
163 Doctrines.. not only essential to the Christian religion, 
but. .which contra-distinguish the religion as Christian, 
to. with from, also to (now unusual) ; ^ against. 
2622 Bp. Hall Sertn. Wks. 1837 V. 127 The reasonable 
part of the soul . .being contradistinguished to the sensitive. 
1640 — Epise. in. § i. 220 He is fame to contradistinguish 
them from teaching Elders. 1636 [J. Sergeant] tr. Whitd s 
Peripatei. Inst. 193 Substance, as ’tis contradistinguish’t 
against Quantity. 2703 Berkeley Commpl. Bk. Wks. IV, 
438 In revealed Theology, as contradistinguish’d from 
natural. 1836 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing._ 1 . v. 187 Instinct, 
as contradistinguished to the higher faculties of the intellect. 
1876 M. Arnold Lit. 4 ' Dogma 2 The development which 
contradistinguishes the Hellene from the barbarian. 

Hence Oontradisti'nguished ppl. a. = Contea- 
dtstinot; Contradisti'nguishing vbl. sb. and 
Ppl. a. 

1636 Abp. j. Williams Holy Table (1637) 103 These foure 
contradistinguished Tenets or Positions. 1642 Sir E. 
Dering Sp. on Rclig. 21 June D iv. Two several contra- 
distinguished functions. 28x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 149 
Poetry of the highest kind may exist ■without metre, and 
even without the contradistinguishing objects of a poem. 
1873 PosTE Gains II. (ed. z) 160 Gaius. .wishes us. .to make 
Ooligation. .and even some forms of Dominion, members of 
the contra-distinguished branch, res incorporalis. 

t Comtradivi’de, v. Obs, rare. [Contea- i.] 
To place in the opposite division to (another thin^). 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions v. 38 Though the sensitive 
Appetite in man be of it selfe unreasonable, and therefore 
by him [Aristotle] contradivided to the Rationall powers 
of the Soule. 

Contradyceyon, obs. f. Conteadiotion. 

* 1 * Cozttrafa*Ct| V. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. con- 
trafact-, ppl. stem of contrafaepre to do against.] 
trans. To do the opposite of, 

1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. (1682) 138 The Turks have no Bells 
. . but they have high round Steeples, for they contrafact, 
and contradict all the Forms of Christians, 
t Coutrafa'OtioXL. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. con- 
trafaction-em, n. of action from contrSfacere(\ 

2670 Blount Law Diet., Contrafaciion, a Counterfeiting, 

Contraiagfo’tto : see Contea- 4. 

Contrafait, obs- Sc. f. Counteepbit v. 
tContrafi-SSTure. Surg. Obs, [Contea- 3-] 
See quot. : cf. Countbefisstjeb. 

i&p Wiseman (J.l, Contusions, when great, do usually 
produce a . . crack of the scull, either in the same part where 


the blow was inflicted, and then it is called a fissure ; or in 
the contrary part, in which case it obtains the name of 
contrafissure. 1783 Pott Chirurg. Whs. (new ed.) 1 . 172 But 
all the antienb and many of the modern ■writers, speak of a 
particularkind of fracture . . and this they call a contra-fissure. 

Coutraflu'zion, Med. [Contea- i.] A 
congestion of a part, produced by artificial means, 
for therapeutical purposes. 

X882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Contrafocal (kpnlrafon-kal). Math. [Contea- 
2 .] Having, as two conics or conicoids, the sums 
of the squares of two corresponding axes equal : 
opposed to CONNOCAL conics, etc. in which the 
differences are equal. 

1866 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. 760 Contrafocal ellipsoids, 
the sums of whose squared axes are the same in ail three 
directions. 1868 Routk Rigid Dynamics 358 The momental 
ellipsoids of these bodies are contrafocal, 1, e. have the sum 
of the squares of any two principal diameters the same in 
each ellipsoid. 

Hence Contxafocalism, the property of being 
contrafocal. 

1866 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. 77 r. 
t Contra&ont. Fortif. Obs. [ad. It. contra- 
f route ‘ the spmre or inner part of a bulwarke ’ 
(Florio) : see Contra- 3. Cf. Counterebont.] 
1398 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 230 Contrafront, or 
spurre, is the inner part of the wall of a bulwarke, 

Oontra-gamba : see Contea- 4. 
t Co'utra-glauce. Obs. [Contea- 3.] A 
reversed or reflected glance. 

1691 E. Taylor tr. Behmen's Theos. Philos, 393 The Rain- 
bow is a reflex contra-glance of the Sun. 

Contragre'dience. Math. [f. as next -h 
-ENCE.] The quality of being contragredient. 

1883 Salmon Higher Alg. (ed. 4) 338. 

Co^ntragre’dieiit, a. Math. [f. L. contra- 
against (Contea- i) -i- -gredient : cf. Cogbedient.] 
See quot. 

1833 Sylvester in PAiV. 7 );vwtf. CXLIII.i. S43A systemof 
variables is cogredient to another system when it is subject 
to undergo simultaneously therewith linear substitution of 
a like kind, and contragredient when it is subject to undergo 
linear substitution simultaneously therewith but of a con- 
trary kind. 1880 Carr Synops. Math. I. § 1S13. X883 Sal- 
mon Higher Alg. (ed. 4) 120 Slmilaily theray coordinates of 
different lines for the same system of reference are cogredient, 
but the axial coordinates are transformed by the inverse 
substitution, that is, are contragredient to the former. 

Co:utraharmo‘iiical, Math. [Contea- 2.] 
Opposed or opposite to harnmiical. 

When three numbers are in harmonical progression, then 
a'.cna-b\ b-c. The reverse of this, viz. a‘.c'.\b~e'.a-b 
is termed contra-harnionical propoition. 

2727-32 in Chambers Cycl. 

Hence Comtxaliavino’iiically adv. 

2727-32 Chambke-s Cycl. s.v., Thus, fcgv., 3, 3, and 6, are 
numbers contra-harmonically prraortional. 
Contra-hauttooy : see (Contea- 4 . 
f Contrahe, v. Obs. [ad. L. contrahere (if not 
iniisprints for contract) = Contract v. 

2343 Raynold Byrtk Maukynde 10 The womb or matrix . . 
contrahyd. JUd'. 91 Thinges whose operation is to contrahe, 
constrayne, ondbrynge together. 2378 Banister Man 
I, ^ Whilcst the cubit is contrahed and drawne in such wise. 

Contrahent (kpntrahSnt), ppl. a. and sh. [ad. L. 
contrahent-em, pr. pple. of contrahPre to Conteaot.] 
A. adj. Contracting, entering into a contract. 

1324 Hen. viil Distr. in Strype Eccl. Mem, I. App. xiii. 
26 Treaties concluded, .betwixt the Kings Highness, them- 

S erour, and the French King, as Princes contr^ents. a 1638 
Iede Disc, Ps. cxu. 6 Wks. 1672 i. 82 One suiting ■with the 
one party contrahent, the other ■with theother. 1838 Fboude 
Hist, Eng. III. XV. 333 Henry bad found that he was not, 
after all, to be admitted as a party contrahent. 

B. sb. A contracting party. 

1524 Hen. VIII. Imtr. in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xiii. 
27 Tbemperour, being oon of the principal contrahents in 
the said treatie. e 2373 Sir J. Balfour Practicks (1734) ao 
Ane contract or obligatioun , . confitmit be the aith or fide 
media of the contrahentis. 

Cointra-inci’siou. Surg. [Contea- 3.] An 
opposite or counter incision. 

*7S8 j. S. Le Dran's Obsetv. Surg. (1771)160 To give the 
Surgeon a better Opportunity of making Cpntra-incisions. 
Ibid. 179 , 1 might have made a Contra-Incision. 

CoutVBi-ilKiicaillt (k^mtraii'ndik&it). Med. 
[f. Contea- i + Indicant. Cf. next.] A symptom 
■which makes against a particular diagnosis, or 
is adverse to the use of a particular remedy or 
treatment in a disease. 

1623 Hart Arraignni. Ur. iv. 103 The contfaindicant is 
the want of vigour and strength, hindering this worke. 
2684 tr. Bouet'sMerc. Compit. x. 361 When other Remedies 
have been tried, .and when there is no contra-indicant, 
to. transf. = Countbe-indioation. 

1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld, Wks. VIII. 18 The malady 
was deep ; it was complicated, in the causes and in the 
symptoms. Throughout it was full of conti-a-indicants. 
2879 H. N. Hudson Hamlet ii His behaviour has many 
contra-indicants. 

Contra-indicate (kpintraivudikefl), Med. 
[Contea- i ; cf. F. contre-indiqtier.'\ trims. To 
give indications contrary to ; said esp. of symptoms 
in a disease which make against the usual treat- 
ment, or a particular remedy. Hence Oointra- 
i-ndicating ppl. a. 
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CONTBA-INDICATIOK’. 

»(566 Harvey Morb. Other urgent or contrain- 

dicating symptoms must be observed, 1767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds I, 445 The Bark, if nothing contraindicates its 
nse, may prove very beneficial. 1861 T. Graham Praci. Med. 
657 Aided by a moderate use of mercurj', where it is not 
contraindicated by irritability of the bowels. 1880 Duhcan 
in ^ntl. Linn. Soc. XV. 14a Their shape and position con- 
traindicate the possibility of any individual movement of 
the jaw-angles. 

Go:]itrarindica*1ao3i. Med. [Contba- i ; 
in medical L. coiitraindkatio, F, coHire-indicatiott,'] 
An indication or symptom which makes against 
the treatment called for by fte main symptoms. 

xSag Hart Arraif^tm. Urines iv. 103 Gsntraindication is 
that which primanly and principally doth hinder that , 
which was suggested by the indicant. 173a Arbuthhot ] 
RuUs of Diet 282 When there ate Contra-indications, that 
is when different Symptoms demand opposite Methods. 
17S0 J. T. Dilloh Trav. Sfain In those cases 

where every other specific has its contrmndication. 187s tr. 
Ziemssen’sCycl. Med. I. 2x2 Hamorrhage from the bowels 
constitutes one of the contra-indications to the use of cold 
baths. 

i* Go'utvair, a., ei., i^dv.), prep. Chiefly Sc. ; 
now only dial. Forms : 4-5 contrare, 4-y oon- 
trar, oontraire, 5 contrayre, -eyre, -aier, -er, 
6-9 oontxair. [a. F. contraire (ilth c.) L. con- 
iraritts Comtbabt. (Orig. stressed conlravr.'^ 

A. adj. CoNTRABY, opposed, opposite. 

ci3a5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 266 [^y] controeued agayn kynde 
contrare werkea ri4oo Rom. Rose 5414 Froward Fortune 
and contraire. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Tn^ in. xxv, How 
Troiltts was contrayre For to ascende up on loue stayre. 
1^ A. Kisg tr. Canisiud Caieek. 129 b, Contrar to piyde 
is humilitie. 1629 Rutherford Lett. (18621 1 . 50, 1 fear 
the Lord be my eontrair party. 1635*^ Stahley Hist. 
Philos, {1701I 87/1 The contrar Party was too strong for 
them. 1707 Dk. Athol in Vnlpotu 21 Which . . is eontrair 
to the Fundamental Laws of this Nation. x 8 oi R, Gall 
Tint Quey 173 He was as contraiFs night's fiae day. 

B. aisol. or sb. The opposite or Contrary. 

137s Barbour Bruce i. 461 To veng the harme and the 

contrer. At that fele folk and pautener Dyd till sympill 
folk, c i3jB6 Chaucer Parti. T. 267 It is reproef, and con- 
trair of honour, For to be halde a comun ha^rdour. 15^ 
Lauder Devitie of Kyugis 236 Wo he to thame that dois 
knaw Godds woura, ^e dois the contrar schaw. 1671 7 ' rite 
Honconf, 7 To obey God . . rather then man commanding the 
contraire. 

b. phr. By or to ike eontrair x on the contrary. 
In the eontrair : on or to the contrary. In (Jhe) 
eontrair of at to \ in opposition to, in spite oi 
c 132s E, E. Alia. P. B. 4 Fayre former myjt he fynde . . 

& in H contrare, kark & combraunce huge, c 1585 Lihde- 
SAV (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. ljam.i, SchamfiilHe hanged., 
notwithstanding the kin^s commandement in the eontrair. 
CX450 Hbnbyson Mor. Fai. 37 This bound of hell Deuored 
hes Lambe..in eontrair to your cry. 01587 Mary (^. 
Scots in Keith Hist, 333 (Jam.) In case he permitted thir 
lords to prevail in our contrare. 1S40-1 Kirkcudbr. War^ 
Comm, Min. Bk. (18551 140 He never concurred in nothing 
that concemes the publict, bot be the eontrair doeth con- 
troll the -rarochinares proceidings, etc. 1641 Act of Obli- 
vion in Neal Hist. Purii. (1733} II. 483 His Mdesty . . 
promises .. never to come in the Contrair of this Statute. 
1748 Lady J, Douglas Stewart Let. Dk, Douglas 7 Aug. 
(1767) 3 But to the contrair have regretted my iU fortune. 

C. adv. Contrariwise. 

1596 Dalrymflb tr. Leslies Hist. Scot, (1885) Tlus 
kynde is verie rid, with black spotis amang, or contrare. 

B. prep. Against, in opposition to. 
exsoo Lancelot 658 That is at contrare our entent. 1578 
Psalm IxKvil in Sc. Poems 16th C. II. no Speikand con- 
trair thy godly Majesty. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr, War-Comm. 
Min, BA. (1855)140 Ane ordinar murmurer.. contraire the 
proceidings of the Estaites. 

f ConiradT, V. Obs. Also 5-6 contrare. [f. 
prec. ; or ad. F, contrarier (11th c. in Littri).] 
tram. To oppose, thwart. 

ri4a5 Wyhtodn Cron. vi. xiv. 24 Thare wes na man Jmt 
wald contrare This Byschope in-til word or deyde. 1531 
Fisher Wks. (1876) 1. 328 Saynt lames onely contrareth that 
that may he. .mystaiken in saynt Paule. 1530 Palsgr. 149 
Some [conjunctions] betoken contraring, as neverthelesse. 
i6ai (Quarles Argalus 4 P, (1678) 71 Not able to contrair 
The will of her victorious passion. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul I. ii. 1 , If to contiidr the holy tongue should be AWrd, 

t CotttaraiTly, adv. Obs. [f. Contrair a. + 
-LY ii.] C 0 NTBARII.Y ; contrariwise. 

1^ CovERDALB 2 ChroH, XX. n They deale contrarely 
with vs. 1571 Digces Pantom. r. xii. D lij b. If they bee of 
contrarie shadow, worke contrarely. 1588 A. King tr. 
Canisitts’ Caieeh., Confession 3 To . . dispaire in Gode his 
mercy, as contrairly to think to get heauen without exer- 
cise in gude workes. 

Contrajerva : see Contrayrrva. 

_ Coutrala'teral, a. Med. [Contra- a,] That 
is on the opposite side. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s,v., Hemiplegia is usually contra- 
lateral to the affected hemisphere of the brain. 

Contra-lode (in Mininf) : see Counter-lode. 
Contralto (kpntra'lto), sb. and a. Mtis. PI. 
ti-, -tos. Also 8 oontre^t (cf. Alt 2 ). [It.; ‘ a 
counter treble in mnsicke’ (Florio 1598).] 

1 . a. The part next above the alto, sung by the 
highest male or lowest female voice ; b. a voice 
of this pitch or compass ; c. a singer with a con- 
tralto voice. (Now commonly restricted to the 
female voice.) 
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1730 Owen Swiny in Colman Posth. Lett. (1820) 23 Mr. 
Handel desires to have, .a woman contrealt. Ibid. 25 We 
must provide a Soprano Man and a Contrealt Woman. 

1776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist, Mits.y. lao In 1639, Stefano 
Land!, a Roman contralto published the first book of 
Masses for four and five voices. 1787 Amt, Reg, 206 His 
voice, which may be deemed the finest contralto in this 
country, entirely filled the abbey. 1817 Byron Beppo xxxii. 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto. Wish’d him five fathom 
under the Rialto. 1871 M. Coluks Mrq. 4 Merck. II. vii. 
an Her vmce was a mellow contralto. 1880 Hullah in 
Grove Diet. Mits. I. 396/t Even . . in flexibility, recent 
contialti have certainly equalled, perhaps surpassed, vocal- 
ists of every other class. 

2. attrib. or adj. 

1769 Barrington in Phil. Trans, LX. 56 The parts for the 
first and second voice were written in what the Italians 
stile the Contralto deff. 1834 Earl Mt. Edgecombe Mus. 
Retnin. (ed.4) 54 That excellent singer . . possessed a contralto 
voice of fine quality. 1862 T. A Trollope Marietta II. 
xiii. 237 Its full contralto tones. x88o Hullah in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 58/1 The contralto part is properly written on 
the stave which, has C on its second Ime. 

Contraly : see Contrarily. 

CoiLtraxaand) obs. f. Countermand v. 
t CJontra-mart. Obs. = Countebmaeque. 

X7SS Macems Insurances II. 149 The aforesaid Risks 
consisting further of all Perils at Sea . . Detentions by 
Kings and Queens.. Letters of Mart and Contra-Mart. 

Contramonstraxit: see Contra-remonstrant. 
Contramure, obs. var. of Countermube v. 
Contrauattiral (k^mtrainse’tiural), a. Also 
7 eontre-. [Contb.i- 2.] Opposed to what is 
natural ; contrary to nature. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i.^ It is contranatural and 
execrable for a son to slay his father. X65X Hobbes Govt. 
4 Soc. Ep. Ded. , A contre-naturall Dissolution. 1827 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 50 Their actions are supernatural, but not 
unnatural or contranatural. 1872 W. G. Ward Ess. Theism 
(1884) I. ri3 His own most narrow and contra-aa.taxab 
theo^ [of morality]. 

f CoutraiLrteiLCe. Obs.—° [f. as next: see 
-ENOE.] Resistance to force ; reaction. 

1731 in Bailey (ed. Si- 

t Contraui'tency. Obs. rare. [f. as next: 
see -ENCY.] A ' contranitent’ quality or principle. 

164^ Bulwer Paihomyot. 11. iL 130 In Laughter tKere are 
certaine contranltencies. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1755 in 
Johnson ('reaction, a resistency against pressure’). 

+ Contrani'teiLt, a. Obs. rare. [f. Contra- i 
+L. niteni-em struggling.] Struggling or striving 
ia opposition. 

1712 Arbuthnot Jolm Butt yi\, His trusty cudgel; which 
by the contranitent force of two so great Powers,broke short 
in his hands. 

t Contrani’xiou. Obs. [f. Contra- i-tL. 
*nixim-em, n. of action from nlti to strive.] A 
striving against ; exertion of opposing efforts. 

i<!49 Buliver Paihomyot. tL ii. xip In laughter there is 
made, by reason of the Contranixion, a certaine corrugation 
. . about the angle of the eye. 

Gontrantiscion (k/mtrsenti-Jlpn). Astrol. [f. 
Contra- 3 + Antibcion.] (See quots.) 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xvi 92 So are there contraui. 
tisdons, which we find to be of the nature of a Q or 8- 1^ 

Phillits, Contra. Antiscion, the degree and Minute in the 
Ecliptick, opposite to the Antiscion. 18x9 J. Wilson Diet, 
Astrol. S.V. Parallels, The two former are called contra 
antfscions to the two latter, because, although their declina- 
tion is the same in number, it is different in name, one 
being north and the other south declination. 

Gontra-o'ctave ; see Contra- 4 . 
t Go'ntraparfc. Obs. [Contra- 3 .] a. Oppo- 
site side ; opponent. Sc, b. Mus. = Counterpart. 

1536 Bellbnoen Cnm. Scot. (1821) II. 479 Gret slauchter 
of his best capitanis : bot mair nowmer war slane of his 
contrapart. x66o Ingelo Beniiv. Ur. (168a) Hh j a, 
Contrapart is taken in a Musical Sense. 

tCo'ntrapleid. Sc. Obs. [f. Contra- i or 3 
-h pleid. Plea.] A coimter-plea, objection. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. ir But contrapleid, 
thairto gif his consent. Ibid, II. 690 At his plesour, but 
contrapleid or pley, The haronis all so did him than obey. 

Gontraplez (kp-ntrapleks), a. [f. L. cmtrd 
adv. -h -plex -fold, as in simplex, duplex, etc.] 
Telegr. Having two currents or messages passing 
in opposite directions at the same time. 

1879 Prescott Sp. Teleplume 346 The terms contraplex 
and diplex are here applied as spedfic names for desig- 
nating dearly the way in which the particular simultaneous 
double transmission, .is effected. 

Oo’ntrapoint, var. of Counterpoint. 

1717 L. Howel Desideriits (ed. 3) 176 By the second and 
third, which are Humility and Patience, you will perform 
Contrapoint; for Humility and Patience are contrary to 
Man’s Will. 

Gontrapone (kpntrapffwn), ». [ad. L. contra- 
pmh'e to place against or opposite,] Logic. To 
convert by contraposition, 

X864 Bowen Logic vi, 159 Logicians seem to have over- 
looked the fact that E can he contraponed into I. Ibid. 
vii. 212 The last, .example, which is now ^oModus Tellens, 
bNomes the following, if we contrapone the Sumption, 
Contra-posauno : see Contra- 4. 
Coutrapo*se5 V. [f. L. contrdpsnere, with 
substitution of -pose for -pone : see Compose, Re- 
pose.] trans. To set in opposition, or over against 
each other. Hence Oontipaposed ppl. a. 


CONTRAPTION. 

1617 SalivELD Treat, Paradise^ 235 (L.) We may mani- 
festly see contraposed death and life. 1620 Shelton Qwx^r. 
III. xxix. 204 The E^inoctial Line, which divides and cuts 
the two contrapos’d Poles in equal Distance. 

2 . Logic. = Contrapone. 
t Contrapo’Site. Ohs. [ad. L. contraposiUm, 
repr. Gr. avTideTov."] pi. = L, contraposita : Things 
set in antithesis to each other. 

1610 Healey St. Aitg. Citie of God xi. xviii. (1620) 401 
Antitheta, csSueb in Latin, opposites . more expressly 

call them Couira-posites. 

Contraposition (kpinti ap&i'J'on). [ad. L. con- 
trdposition-em (Botthins), n. of action from contrd- 
ponlSre to Contrapone.] 

1 . A placing over against ; antithesis, opposition, 
contrast. Phr. In contraposition to (01 tvitli). 

x58r J. Bell Hnddmis Answ. Osar. 332 A figure called 
contraposition betwixt the decrees of God and the Popes. 
2642 Potter On Numb. 666, 91 (T.) To .shew how exact and 
exquisite an antithesis and contraposition there is between 
the apostles and cardinals. 1731 Hist. Liit^aria. I. 150 
'Tis called the new Covenant, in Contraposition to that 
which our first Parents violated. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) 
II. vi. 133 Placed in contraposition with the Spartan on one 
side, and with the Helot on the other. 1852 P'rasePs Mag. 
XLVI. 219 He lauds, in contraposition to this single man, 
the greatness of Rome. 

2 . Logic. A mode of conversion in which from a 
given proposition we infer another proposition 
having the contradictory of the original predicate 
for its subject ; thus ‘ All S is P ’ by contraposi- 
tion gives ' All not-P is not-S ’ or ' No not-P is S ’. 
(Sometimes also called Conversion by Negation.) 
Applied also to a similar conversion of the antece- 
dent and consequent of a hypothetical proposition. 

The definition varies with logicians according to the form 
in which they state the contrapositive proposition. The 
quality of the proposition is changed in the one form, and 
remains unchanged in the other. With Boethius and the 
earlier logiciansthequalityremained unchanged. Cf. Boeth. 
De Syll. Cat. Wks. (ed. Migne) 804 Est enim per contra- 
positionem conversio, ut si dicas omnis homo animal est, 
omne non animal non homo est. 

^ xssx T. Wilson Logike 21 A conuersion by contraposition 
is when the former part of the sentence is turned into the 
last rehearsed part, and the last rehearsed part turned into 
the former part of the sentence, both the propositions being 
uniuersall, and affirmatiue, sauin^ that in the second pro- 
position there be certaine negatiues enteflaced. 1630 Bf. 
W. Bedell in Usher's Lett, (1686) 440 A false and absurd 
Contraposition. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. § 3 Con- 
verting the major by contraposition. 1B45 Whately Logic 
(1872) 36. 1869 Fowler Ded, Logic fed, 3) 78 The 0 propo- 
sition, when permuted from ‘ Some X is not Y’ into ‘ Some 
X is not-Y’, may of course be converted into ‘Some not-Y 
is X’. This combination of permutation and conversion is 
..styled 'Conversion by Contra-Position or Neg^ation’. 
xSm T. M. Lindsay tr, Vehertue^s Logic 319 No conclusion 
follows by Contraposition from the particular affirmative 
judgment. 

Contrapositive (kpmtrapp'zitiv), a. and sb. 
[f. L. contrdposit-, ppl. stem of contraponbre (see 
prec.) + -IVE.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or produced by contra- 
position. 

18™ Jevons Eiem. Logic (1880) 84 We may also prove the 
truth of the contrapositive proposition in this way. Ibid. 
85 Contrapositive conversion cannot be applied to the par- 
ticular propositions I and O at all. 

B, sb. Anything characterized by contraposition. 
In Logic, a contrapositive proposition. 

1870 Jevons Elem. Logic (1880) 302 Convert and show that 
the result is the contrapositive of the original. 1884 — Stud. 
Deduct. Logic 43 The contrapositive of the proposition ‘ all 
bjrds are bipeds’ will be 'aU that are not bipeds are not 
birds’, 1876 Kennedy tr. Reuleauod Kinem. Machinery 
i8t The hydraulic press forms the contra-positive of . . the 
pulley-tackle, the pressure-organ water in the one being re- 
placed by the tension-organ rope in the other. 

t Contra-propo'sal. Obs. [Contra- 3.] A 
counter-proposal. 

1660 Ingelo Bentw, f Ur, (1682) 1. 117, I perceive also 
the meliority of my choice above all thy (Contra-proposals. 

Cotutraprove’ctaut. MatA. [Contra- 3 + 
Pboveotant.] Applied by Prof. Cayley to a co- 
variant regarded as generated by operating on any 
covariant with a contraprovector, 

1858 Cayley ^th Mem, on Quant ics in Phil. Trans. 

Coixitraprove’ctor. Math. [Contra- 3 + 
PboveotorJ a term applied by Cayley to the 
operator obtained by replacing the facients by 
symbols of partial differentiation in any contra- 
variant. 1858 Cayley (as above). 

Gontraption (kpntrje’pjan). dial, and collog. 
[A popular formation, app. from contrive (or its 
variant contreve) : cf. conceive, conception ; some 
vague association with trap may have entered in.] 
A contrivance, a device (vrith suggestion of in- 
genuity rather than effectiveness). 

1847 Haluwell, Contraption, contrivance. West. 1859 
Type of the Times (Ohio) i Feb., If the author had not 
attempted to supplant the [ordinary] Phonography., by his 
own quirks and contraptions . . he would have made a very 
useful book. 1863 W. Barnes Gloss, Dorset DialectiCon- 
traption, a contrivance. 2883 in Hampshire Gloss, (E.D. S,). 
1888 in Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 1890 Temple 
Bar Mag, July 355 Saltpetre and sulphur, and the contrap- 
tions necessary for Catherine wheels and rockets, 
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CONTBABIOSITY. 


t Coutrapu'gnant, a. Obs. rare-K [f. 
Contra- i + L. pr. pple. oipigmre to 

fight.] Fighting against ; of hostile action. 

_i6s4 Charleton Physiol. 379 There being a great Diver- 
sity of Venoms, some must be Contrapugnant to others. 

Contrapunct [L. punct-um point], var. of 

Counterpoint 

1694 W. Holder Harmony {1731) S3 In all Contrapunct 
chiefly, but indeed in all kinds of Composition. 

Contrapuntal (kpntrapwntal), a. [f. It. 
contraptmto (Florio), now contrappunto counter- 
point (also backstitch in sewing), f. contra against 
+ punto point ; see Counterpoint.] 

1 . Of the nature of counterpoint; according to 
the rules of counterpoint. 

1845 E. Holmes Mozart 6 His style of composition is 
described as having been contrapuntal and solid. 1875 
OusELEY Mtis, Perm i. 2 The Harmonic and Conti’apuntal 
treatment of such melodies. 

2 . Of or pertaining to counterpoint. 

1865 Hullah Transit. Period Mns, 243 He had no doubt 
many equals in contiapuntal skill. xSBo H. H. Statham 
in Fortn. Rev, 69 When contrapuntal science was so much 
valued. 

Contrapuntally (k^intrape-nlali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY ^.] In a contrapuntal manner. 

187s OusELEV Hits. Form v. 39 It will then modulate 
contrapuntally. 

Contrapuntist (kpntrapn-ntist). [ad. It. con- 
ira(^p')putitista, f. contra(^p')punlo : see prec. and 
-IST.J One skilled in the theory or practice of 
counterpoint. 

1776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. Mns. IV. in. i. 260 Anselino da 
Parma and other contrapuntists. 1863 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct, 
10 Beethoven’s deflciencies as acontrapuntist prevented his 
success as a writer of choral music. i86g Ouseley Counterp , 
iv. 19 Zarlino, Fux, and other old contrapuntists. 
Contrar(e, variant of Contiiair. 
C9:ntra-ra‘tional, a. [f. Contra- 2 + L. 
ration- reason : cf. rational.'\ Opposed to reason. 

1881 A. M. Fairbairn Stud. Life Christ ii. 33 The narra- 
tives need not be rejected as contra-rational. 

Contrareant, obs. form of Contrariant. 
Co.-ntra-refle-xure. [f. Contra- i -t Re- 
PLEXURE.] Curvature in an opposite direction. 
(Perh. an error for contrary flexure : see Contrary 
a. 5 d.) 

1816 Edim Rev. XXVII. 96 Considering points of contra- 
reflexure in curves, 

Co.-ntra-regula'rity. [Contra- a.]- Con- 
trariety to rule ; a thing directly opposed to 
rule. 

i68g Norris Coll, Misc, (i6gg) 301 'Tis not so properly an 
Irregularity, as a contra.regularily. 

Co:ntra-rela’ted, pj>l> a. Dynamics. [Con- 
tra- 3.] (See pilots.) 

18W Sylvester in Phil, Trans, "jtl Contrarelated solid 
bodies, whose kinematical exponents are contrafocal ellip- 
soids. x868 Routii Rigid Dynamics 35S The momental 
ellipsoids of these bodies are contrafocal. .The bodies them- 
selves are said to he contrarelated. 

Cointra-remo’nstrance. [Contra- 3.] A 
remonstrance drawn up in reply to a previous 
one. 

1674 Hickman Qumquart, Hist. (ed. a) 96 Of this Re- 
monstrance . . at length a Copy was got, and a Contra- 
remonstrance made. i8a6 C. Butler L{^ Grotius v. 89 
The Gomarists opposed to it a Contra-Remonstrance. 
PIcnce Cointra-reiuo'nstrancer =next, 
x6i8 Barttevelt's Apol. E, The dissensions growing be- 
twixt the Remonstrancers, and Contra-remonstrancers. 

Coiutra-remo’ustraut. [f. as prec. -i- Re- 
monstrant.] One who remonstrates in answer or 
opposition to a remonstrance ; spec, in pi. (as 
proper name) those who put forth or joined in the 
contra-remonstrance against the remonstrance of 
the Arminians prior to the Synod of Dort. 

x6x8 Hales Gold. Rem. iii, (1673) ^77 They did the synod 
wrong to make this distinction of contra-remonstrants and 
remonstrants. X674 Hickman Quinqnart, H ist, (ed. 2) 25 
Let the Contra-Remonstrants be accounted as egregious 
Calumniators, as the Remonstrants are found to be. xSzd 
C. Butler Lifi! Grotins v. 90 This was favourable to the 
Arminians; but it increased the violence of the Contra- 
Remonstrants. 

b. attrib, or as adj. 

X674 Hickman Qninqnart. Hist, (ed. al 2 Wliether the Re- 
monstrant or Contra-Remonstrant opinions he most agree- 
able, M36 Chandler Hist. Pcrsec. 334 He declared himself 
openly for the Contra-remonstrant party. 

t Comtra-re'plicant. Obs. [Contra- 3.] 
One who makes a rejoinder to a reply. 

cx64a The Contra-Replicant his Complaint to His 
Maiestie. 

+ Contra'riance. Obs. rare. [a. OF. contra- 
riance, f. med.L. contrariantem Contrariant ; see 
-ANCB.] Contrary or adverse action ; also = next. 

cx4^o Mirour Saluacioun 4404 There bes freendship and 
luf with out contrariaunce. CX470 Harding Chron, xcviii. 
xii. 7 Who [wanteth witte] is always desolate Of all good 
rule . . And euer enfect by his contrariaunce. 

t Coutira'riaucy. Obs. rare, [f. as prec. : see 
-ANOY.] Contrary or adverse quality ; contrariety. 

a x6x7 Bayne On Eph. (1658) X05 It hath no inward posi- 
tive repuCTancy or contrariancy. x8is-ag Coleridge Lit. 
Rem. III. 1x7 Its contrariancy and enmity to Christ. 


Contrariant (kpntrea-riant), pple., a. and sb. 
Also 4-6 contrariaunt, 6 -yaunte, 7 contra- 
reant, 7-9 eontrarient. [a. OF. contrariant, 
-ent (Godef.), ad. med.L. contrariantem, pr. pple. 
of cmtrariare to oppose, f. L. contrdrins Con- 
trary ; see -ant.] 

t A. pple. Acting contrary to, opposing. Ohs. 
^1400 Test. Love 1, (1560) 276 b/i New doings contrari- 
aunts such olde, oRen ^u&en diseases. Hid. 11. (R.), Is not 
euery thing good that is contrariant and distroieng yuel? 
S. adj, • 

1 . Opposed, repugnant, contraiy to. 

1330 Rastell Bk. Purgat. i. iii. Be all contraryaunte to 
not oeyng. X533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Lawes. .repug- 
nant, or contrariant to the.. statutes of this realme. X647 
Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. xx. 252 Doctrines . . such as are 
contrariant to Faith. X747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 353 A mes- 
sage so contrariant to his views and wishes, x^ H. E. 
Manning Serm, (1848) I. v. 64 Other lawful affections are 
not contrariant to this, but contained in it. 

2 . Mutually opposed or antagonistic, 

A. L. tr. Calvin's Fours Semu Sotige Ezech. (1374) 
iii. These two things are not contrariant. X640 Howell 
Dodona's Gr. (1649) 17 Being principles it is no wonder that 
they are so^ contrareant. 1726 Avlifye Parerg. 253 The 
ver^ Depositions of Witnesses . . being false, various, con- 
trariant, _ etc. _ X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI, 347 
The satisfaction we should otherwise take in contrariant 
overtures. 1874 Seebohm Protest. Revol. (1887) 21 Classes 
so eontrarient as the feudal lords, the townspeople, and the 
peasantry. 

f 3 . Opposed to one’s wishes or well-being ; un- 
favourable, prejudicial; adverse ;= Contrary a. 4. 

1548 Hall Chron. 117 The ayre of Paris, was somewhat 
contrariaunt to his pure complexion. Ibid. (1809) 287 The 
wynde so contrariant that she was fain to take land again. 
x&t9 Jer, Taylor Gt, Exemp, 1. i. 3 The contrariant de- 
signes of malice. 

1 4 . Opposite in direction. Obs. rare. 
xd44 Bulwer Chiroiu X36 If the gainsaying Hand should 
have a eontrarient motion. 

C. sb. One who or that which is opposed in 
purpose or nature ; a contrary. 

1637 Burton's Diary (1828} II. 4 Which did strongly build 
up the faith of the Contrariants, 1839 Bailey Festus 
(1848) 32/z All dark things brightened all contrariants blent. 
18^ T, E. Webb Goetiids Faust 64 And with strange 
recipes compounded contrariants in his crucible. 

b. Spec, in Eng. Hist. * A name heretofore given 
to the Barons that took part with Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster, against K. Edward II’ (Phillips 1706). 

* 7 * 7 "S* Chambers Cycl. s.v. Rotulns, It was not thought 
fit, in respect of their power, to call them rebels or traitors, 
but only contrarients. [xSoy Hales in Percy Folio I. 3 
The theory that Robin Hood was. .one of the Contrariantes 
(the Lancastrians) of Edward II’s time.] 

Contra’riautly, adv. [f. prec.-f-iYZ.] In 
a contrariant manner ; in direct opposition. 

_ X796 Coleridge Poems, Pref. Fire, Famine, etc,. Differ- 
ing then so widely, and almost contrariantly. 

+ Contva’riate, V. Obs. rare~^. [f. contraridt- 
ppl. stem of med.L. contrariare-, see Contrariant.] 
trans. To act in opposition to, perversely oppose. 

xt^'Artif. Handsom, $^ We should contest against God, 
and contrariate his providentiall will. 

t Contraria’tioa. Obs. rare-K [f. prec. ; 
see -ATION.] Opposition, contradiction. 

x63x_ Biggs New Disp. r 293 Contrariation in their vain 
and ridiculous Comments. 

Contrarie, obs. form of Contrary. 
Contrariende, -eng, obs. if. Contrarying. 
eontrarient, variant of Contrariant. 
Contraries, plural of Contrary sb. 
Contrariety (kpntrarsreti). Forms: 4 oon- 
trariete, 4-3 oontrarite, -yte, 5-6 contraryete, 
5-7 -ietie, 6 -yetye, 6-7 contrarity, 7 -itie, 6- 
contrariety. [a. OF. conlrarieii, -eteit, ad. late 
L. contrdrietdtem, n. of quality f. contrdrius Con- 
trary ; see -ty.] 

1. Oppo.sition of one thing to another in nature, 
quality, or action; diametrical difference, repug- 
nancy, contrariness. 

es^Ho in Rel. Ant, II. 32 Distaunce of contr^ite is be- 
twene fleyshly pley and the emestfiil dedis of Crist, c X386 
Chaucer Pars. T, V 1003 per ioye hajx no contrariete of wo. 
c X449 Pecock Repr. 435 The lawes conteynen in hem con- 
trarite to the comoun lawe of God . ysfa Hyll Art Gardeti. i. 
xiv. (1608) 37 The natural! contraritie of the ash and the snake 
or adder. 1631 Stanley Poems loi The black and white 
here kindly do agree Graced by each others contrariety. 
1739 J. Trapp Right, aver-miuh (1738) 4 Its contrariety to 
sound reason. X7S0 Johnson Rcunbler No. 23 t ix A ship 
..dashed by the waves from every quarter, but held upright 
by the contrariety of the assailants. 183B-9 Hauam Hist. 
Lit. III. III. iii. § 10. 8 Contrarie^r is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature, i860 Geo. Eliot F.Holt III. 
xliii. 132 With an odd contrariety to her former niceties she 
liked his rough attire. 

b. Au instance of such opposition ; an antagon- 
istic action or fact ; pi, contraries, 
c X449 Pecock Repr. ii xvi. 242 In the sterris. . weren noon 
contrarietees. 1324 Wolsey in Fiddes Life 11. (1726) 72 
After long altercations and sundrie contrarietys, 1631 W, 
Saltonstall Picturm Loq, (1635) F viij h, A Country Dame 
is a contrariety to finenesse, for she loves plainnesse. 1692 
Ray Dissol. World lu. v. (1732) 342 If there were no such 
Contrarieties and fights .. among them, 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) II. X. 225, I had the particular pleasure, 
speaking by contrarieties, to see the ship set sail without me. 


1832 Disraeli Metn. Ld, Beniimk 2 He had overcome 
many contrarieties and prejudices. 

2 . Opposition between things of the same class 
or parts of the same thing ; disagreement, dis- 
cordance, discrepancy, inconsistency. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 270/3 Seynt Theoderyck sayth 
that he was flayn and it is redde in many bookes that he 
was byheded only and this contraryete may be assoylled in 
this manere. Stubbes Anat. Abus, tt. 57 The con- 

trariety that euer hath beene in all ages amongst the verie 
doctors and maisters themselues. 1644 Milton Divorce 
Wks. 1738 I. 291 That in the words of our Saviour there 
can be no contrariety. 1762 Goldsm. City W. xv, Strange 
contrariety of conduct 1 they pity, and they eat the objects 
of their compassion ! 1877 C. Geikie Christ xxxviii. (1879) 
445 When there is such contrariety of opinion, 
b. An instance of this ; a discrepancy. 

X53Z Thynne Ded. Cluutcers Whs., The contrarieties., 
founde by the collacion of the one [edition] with the other. 
1391 Shaks. r Heit. VI, 11. iii. 59 He will be here, and yet 
he is not here : How can these contrarieties agree ? 1763 
Blackstone Comm, I. 30 The little contiarieties, which 
the practice of many centuries will necessarily create in 
any human system. 1854-6 C. Patmore A ngel in Ho. i. ir, 
iv, Above All other contrarieties Is labour contrary to love. 

3 . Opposition to one’s purpose or advantage; 
unfavourable character ; hence (with a andj)/.) an 
adversity, affliction, mishap, disadvantage. 

e 1430 tr, T, A Kempis’ Itnit. ii. iii, A 1 our pes. .is rajier to 
be sette in meke sufii-yng jian in not feling contrarietes. 
1494 Fabyah Chroti. vii. 373 And to this fyll an other con- 
traryte to y“ Cristen, x6a^35 L Jones Stons-Heng (1723) 

3 To shelter them from Contrariety of Seasons. 1642 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. 38 The tempests and contrarieties of 
winds. 1847 Illusir. Lend. News aS Aug. 139/3 The season 
has been financially . . triumphant, despite of many unfor- 
tunate contrarieties. 

4 . Opposite direction or position. 

x6x5 Crooks Body of Man 424 [It] is rather a contrariety 
of motion. 1691 Ray Creation i. (17041 72 Contrariety of 
Motions, which were requisite in the old Hypothesis. 

6. ZqgiV, Contrary opposition : see Contrary a. 6 . 

2 SS 3 V^ilson Rhet, 106 b, Contrarietie is when our 
talke standeth by contrarie wordes or sentences twether. 
x6a8 T. Spencer Logick 88 Contrarietie is a difference 
according to the forme. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. i. § 3 
The opposition of terms are relative, privative, of con- 
trariety and of contradiction. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xvii. (1866) I. 331 A disjunctive syllogism with 
characters opposed in contrariety. 

Contrarily (kp'ntrarili), adv. [f. Contrary a. 
+ -lY 2. As to pronunciation, see Contrariwise.] 

1 . In a contrary manner, in direct opposition ; to 
the contraiy, contrariwise. 

[CX483 Difl)y Myst, (1882) iit.940 Ho sey contraiy, I cast 
heym In cares cofd.] 1570 B. Goocb Pop. Kingd. ii, (1880) 
23 And makes of euery Devill God, contrarily to seeme. 
x6sx Baxter Inf. Bapt, 157 He thinks it crept in among 
other corruptions : I think contrarily. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst, 218 As if there were two Gods, contrarily 
minded to one another. 1779-81 Johnson L. P,, Thomsott, 
Why the dedications are , . contrarily to custom, left out. 
1873 F. Hall in N, Y. Nation xxi. 339/a Will any one who 
recollects his oratory testify contrarily ? 

2 . On the other hand, on the contrary, conversely. 
CX540 Booxdb Bohe for to LerneAiva. And contraryly 

euyll and corrupt ^ers doth infecte the blode. 1624 
Heywood Gtmaik, To Rdr., Illustrated for their Vertues 
. . or contrarily branded for their Vices. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II. HI. viii. 91 Contrarily such Coasts as arc least sup- 
plied with Rivers or Lakes have the weakest Tides. z8m 
Rdskin Mod. Paint. V, 293 Whom the Venetians, we 
saw, despised, whom, contrarily, Turner loved. 

8. In the contrary way ; vice versd. 

1636 Ridgley Praci. Physick 33 A hot Liver, a cold 
Brain, .and so contrarily. 

II Per contrarily (nonce-wd.) : see Per Contra. 
1687 in Magd.^ Coll, # fas, II (Oxf. Hist, Soc.) 197 You 
have per contrarily refus’d. 

Contrariness (kp'ntrarines ; in sense 2 colloq. 
k^ntrea'rines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The state or condition of being contrary; 
opposed nature, opposition. 

X398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, viir. i. (1495) 394 Con- 
traryiiesse of the qualytees. 13x1 Colet Serm. Conform. 

4 Ref. in Phenix 11708) II. 7 The contrariness of our own 
evil life which is contrary both to God and Christ. 

2 . Self-willed opposition, perverseness, perversity; 

= CONTRABIOUSNBSS. 

1642 Rogers. Naantan loi Eminently (for slipesse and 
contrarinesse) in resisting the worke of conversion. 1878 
Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. xxix. 24a The very sympathy 
they long for, by a strange contrariness of nature, they 
throwback on their frieniS as an injurj'. s68o Academy 
14 Aug. X14/1 Mr. Arnold, indeed, is an Englishman q7tafid 
mime, and somebody might very well devise an oxymoron 
..to express his ’contrariness’. x88a Mrs. Riddell Pr. 
Waled s Garden-Party 133 Humouring his contrariness. 

tContrario’sity. Obs, Fonns: 4-5 coa- 
trarionste, 4-6 -tie, 5 ooutrariosetoe, -ite, 6 
-itie, -itye. [a. AF. contrariottsete (charter of 
Edw. Ill in 13/3), ad. medX. contrdriositdtem, 
n. of quality f. contrdridsus Contrabious ; see 
-TY. Subseq. assimilated to L. form.] Contrary 
or antagonistic quality; opposition, antagonism; 
contrariety. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xxxvi. 42 pai are not hurt in Jie 
contrariouste of jie warld. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxv. 
(1483) 71 He fyndeth dyuersite and contrariosite, as hete and 
cold, a 1300 Oral. Sap. in Anglia X._i4o Whosoeuer in J>is 
manere contrariosetee ouere-comep himselfe. 1540 Act 32 
Hen. VIII, c. 36 § X Ambiguitye, doubt or contrariositye 
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of opinion, {i?** >S’/. German's Doctor ^ Stud. 138 For ' 
avoidin^r of which contrariosity, the Law will suffer no 
more writs to go forth.] 
b. in pi. Adversities. 

f 1425 tr. T. a Kempid Consol. 111. xiii, Haunted in 
diuerse temptacions and preaed in many eontrariocstes. 

ContrarioUS t^^^nlreoTiss}, a. Now rare. 
Forms ; 3- oontrarious ; also 4-5 -lose, 4-G -ius, 
-ytta, -iouse, 5 -yowfl, 5-6 -yoias. [a. OF. mt- 
trarios, -otts, -tis, -eiis, ad. ined.L, cenirariostis, 
f. contrarius Contbahy ; see -ous.] 

'{■ 1 . Of opposed character or tendency ; contrary 
or repngnaiit {to, rarely froni). Ohs. 

c 1340 Hampolb Prose Tr. (1866) ao Bodely wyrkyngis . . 
contrarioEis to the .spirite in gostely wyrkynge. J401 Pol. j 
Poems (18391 11. gi And frely forgith sentences contrarious ' 
to oure feith. 1534 Mobe On the Passiott Introd. Wks. 
1271/1 It should not haue left any place.. for anye con- 
trarious appetite or affeccion to enter. 1548 TJd^ll, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Luke 190 a, Contrarious from. 1656 Sak- 
DERSOM Serm. (1689) 313 What can be imagined more con- 
trarious to true Christian liberty. 

2 . Mutually opposed, antagonistic; self-contra- 
dictory, inconsistent. ? Ohs. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 1591 Yhit has )?e world.. Ma 
other contrarius maneres. 1477 Earl Rivers iCaxton) 
Diefes 64 Moche wyne & sapience may not accorde^ for 
they be in maner contrarious. a 154* Wyatt Poems ititle). 
Description of the contrarious passions in a lover. 1632 
Lithgow Tratr, X. (16821 479 Nine contrarious Tides : eadi 
Tide over-thwarting another. 1644 Milton Divorce Wks. 
1738 I. aoo The righteous and all -wise Judgments and 
Statutes of God . . are not variable and contrarious. xyga 
D. Lloyd y<V. L^e ax Jarring sentiments, contrarious 
views. 1834 Sir IL Taylor Artevelde 11. iil iL I1849) 186 
How diverse, how contrarious is man 1 
t 3 . Of persons and their actions; Opposed in 
purpose, hostile. Ohs. (This develops into 4.) 

0x390 i', Ei^. Leg. I. 59/181 Laste he pope were Con- 
trarious a-3ein is Ordre. 0.1300 Cursor M. 14461 (Cott.) 
pai [the Jews] war ful enwius. And to h^m-self contrarius. 
1433-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) Vll._in Takjmge an hoste.. 
ageyne the Wandalynges contrarious to hym. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xviit. xsxvi, I kuovfe . . your frendes all Unto 
me sure wyll be contraxyous. 1569 Earl Murray in Harl. 
LiB. 37 B. 9 fo. 43 Her highness should not be contrarious 
to the marriage when it should be proposed to her. 

A Full of opposition; characterized by self-willed 
or refractory opposition ; perverse. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlvi. ix pe pride of contratyus 
men. e 1386 Chaucer Wifds Prol. 78oThay ben so wicked 
and so contrarious, Thayhaten that her housbondes loven 
ay. x43a-Sa tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 325 JilFenge not con- 
trarious wordes and answexes to their betters. 1578 Psalm 
It. in Se. Poems xhih C. IL im Full weill I knaw my 
wickednesj And sin contrarious. x6os Warner Ali. En^. 
Epit. (i6ia) 396 No leisure remained the King ibr bis 
formall courting of so contrarious a Ladle. 163;^ Heywood 
Hierarch, ni. rss Phoebe shall proue Contrarious to her 
Brother. XS54 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm. xxii. (x86ol 233/1 
' Get aboutyour business, ye contrarious rascal 1' 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aitr, Leigh vi. G53 She Sew contrarious in the 
face of God With bat-wings of her vices. 

6. Of things: Opposed to one’s interests; ad- 
verse, prejudicial, untoward, unfavourable, harmful, 
hurtful ; annoying, vexatious. 

C1330 Seuytt Sag, (W.) 1094 Hit mot bothe drink and ete 
Contrarius drink, contrarius mete. 1450-X530 Myrr. our 
Ladye 145 My sowlle suffereth pacyently wronges and 
contraryous thinges. <xxte3 Ubquhart Rabelais iii. li, 
It is more contrarious and hurtful than the Strangle weed 
. .is to the Flax. 1866 Geo. Eliot A Holt 2 The bad-luck 
that sent contrarious seasons and the sheep-rot. x868 
Browning Rit^ 4 viii. 1036 A bar Of adverse and con- 
trarious incident 

b, esp. of winds, weather, etc. 

*494 Fabyan Citron, vii. 483 The wynde was contraij'-ous 
that he myght haue noo passage. 1523 Wolsey in Fiddes 
Li/e 11. (1726) no The Wether hath bine to him somwhat 
Stormy and Contrarious. ni7xa W. King Art of Love 
xoS And fill your sheets ev’n with contrarious wind. 1850 
Blackie ASschylus I. ig May she never send Contrarious 
blasts dark-Iowering, to detain The Argive fleet. 

•j* 6. Opposite in place or position, rare. 

CX400 Lanfrauc's Cirttrg. 12 Lete him blood of |ie con- 
trarious anne. *432-50 tr. (Rolls) 1. 235 Thatymage 

. . hade the face of hit contrarious aljeweyes to the body of 
the sonne. 

Coutra'rioiisly, adv. rare in mod. use. [f. 
prec,.-i- -LT 2.] In a contrarious manner; in op- 
position or hostility ; with self-willed perversity. 

c 1380 Wyclif JVks. (1^0) 60 SiJ> prelatis comen in stede 
of apostlis, bou may jjei for schame lyue so contrariously 
agenst here pore lif. c 1430 Lyog, Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
24 Fortune is double, . Contra! r]iously she will his chaunge 
dispose. X494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 331 He demeanyd hym 
. . so contraryouslye vnto the weale & good ordre of y» 
cytie. 1506 Guylfordb Ptlgr. tCamden) 59 The wynde 
arose eftsones so contrariously ayenst vs. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen, V I r. ii. 206 Many things hauing full reference To one 
comment, may worke contrariously. i6d6 G. ^^oodcocke] 
tr. Ht^. Jvstine 133 b, He was so contrariously afflicted in 
nwny battels. *867 Hales / Hired, Eger 4 Grime in Percy 
Polio 1. 3S2 Affection often . . expresses itself contrariously, 
It IS much given to irony. 

Contra'riotisness. rare in mod. use. [f. as 
jjrec. -f- -NESS.] Opposition, antagonism, contra- 
riety ; self-willed perversity, 

X398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. x. iii. (Tollera. MS.), 
Betwene pe qualiteis of elementes is contrariousnesse and 
*48* Monk 0/ Evesham lArb.) 74 Contraryusnes of 
the wedyr, igyx Golding Calvin on Ps, Ixii, 2 The foresay d 
contrariousnes, from which David riddeth himself violently. 


1853 A. H. Clough Poems 4 Pr. Rem. (1869) I. 373 The 
hardness and roughness and contrariousness of the world. 

Contrariouate, -tie, ohs. ff. Contbabiosity. 
Contrarite, -itie, -ity, obs. ff. Cokteabiety. 
t Contra’riways, adv. [see -ways.] = next. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisitis' Catech. 38 b, And contrari- 
ways it requiris meiknes of mynd. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
Gloss., Counter. . signifies contrary-ways. 

Cou'braviwise, o,dv. Also 5-6 eontraxy 
wyae, 6-8 coutiarywise. [f. Contb.\.by a. + 
-WISE. The ptontmeiation has followed that of 
CoNTBABY, but at some distance. Johnson gave 
co'ntrary, but contrccriwise, contra'rily , contra’ri- 
ness\ Walker, 1791, while altering the last two, 
retained kpntrae-riwaiz ; this, and k^ntreo-riwsiz 
(Craig 1847) frequent (so in Browning), 

though kp'ntrariiwahz is given by current diction- 
aries, from Smart, 1846, and is prob. the most 
frequent.] 

1 . On the other hand, on the contrary. 

1340 [.see Contrary a. 2]. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, 

ccluL 325 Al Englond shold haue ben ther by enriched, 
but contrary wyse fil. 0x533 FRrrM_jDf.5^_«/. Purgai. (1829) 
128 And contrarywise, if thou forgive him not, then shall 
not God for^ve thee thy great debt. 1605 Bp. Hall Medit. 
4 Vows I. § 60 Heaven is compared to an hill . . Hell con- 
trariwise to a Pit. 17x3 Warder Trtte Amazons (ed. 2) 14 
So contrariwise in a very backward Spring, the Flowers 
blow late. 1874 F. Hall vaN.Y. Hatton XIX. 425/1 Con- 
trariwise, it is very unsafe to assume anything of the kind. 
2 - In the opposite way or oider ; vice versd. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. iii. 12 The greater may be 
cut into equall partes, and the lesse into vnequall partes : 
or contrariwise. 1586 Cogam H eaten Health eexv. (1636) 
230 First exercise, then meat, and thirdly, drinke, and not 
contrariwise. 1625 Bacon Exs, P%mi. TAiV/yx (Arb.) 373 It 
j hath seldome or neuer been seene, that the farre Southern 
People haue inuaded the Northern, but contrariwise. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 11 Of Domestick Spiders there are 
two sorts ; one with longer legs and a little body, and the 
other contrariwise. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xiv. 
77 Ifthemountain..stretchesfrom north to south, the river 
runs from east to west ; and so contrariwise. _ x8^ Trench 
Mirac. Introd. (z862) 42 They.. have their worth from 
Him, not contrariwise, He from them. 

3 . In contrariety or direct opposition; f anta- 
gonistically. 

1574 tr. Marloratts Apocaiips 26 But he appeereth con- 
trariwise to the vngodly. x^ Korris Ilieroeles 85 But 
’tis not so with the Soul contrariivise disposed. _ 1845 J. H. 
Newman Deoelopne. Chr, Docir. 68 Contrariwise to other 
empires, Christians conquer by yielding. 1862 F, Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 14a To do contrariwise, or to do less, 
is sin. 

4 . In the opposite direction; on opposite sides; 
in opposite directions. 

1589 PuTTBNHAM Ei^. Poesie II. (Arb.) iii A line stretch- 
ing directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise 
from the center to the circle. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 187/2 The outermost Sphear moveth . . from 
East to West, the innermost contrariwise.. from West to 
East. 17x5 Leoni Palladio’s Archit. (1742) I. 83 The 
Braces., bound contrariwise (that is to say, one in the inner 
part, and the other in the outer part). X794 G. Adams Nat, 
4 Exp. Philos. II. xvi. The object and the image face each 
other, or look contrariwise. 

6. With self-willed opposition, perversely, con- 
trarily. 

[1629 Z. Boyd Grace 4 Glory 22 The wicked.. go con- 
trariwise.] 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 36 As if, con- 
trariwise to all v/e want And reasonably look to find. Ibid. 
17X Something had happened quite contrariwise. 1877 
WnAXELLtr. Hugds ‘ Miserables’ v. xviii, Owing to the 
vomitory of the Seine performing its duties contrariwise. 

0. quasi-jA =C0NrBAfA 

1588 J. Mellis Brie/e Instr, F v, And the contrariwise of 
al that you again receiue,ofthat accompte make the shoppe 
ofretaile Creditor. 

Cointra-rota'tion. [Contba- i.] Rotation 
in the opposite direction. 

a X729 Congreve Disc, Pindaric Ode Wks. 1753 III. 341 
To represent the contrarotation of the primum mobile, in 
respect of the secuuda ntobilia. 

II Gontrarotula’tor, Latin form of Contbolleh. 
't* Co'B,tra-rO:tUld. Obs. [ad. It. contraroitdo 
(Florio 1598), f. contra against, counter + 
round.] (See quot.) 

1398 Barret Theor, IVarres Gloss. 250 Contra Round.. 
is a^certaine number of commanders and oflicers going, 
visiting the Corps de_ guard, watches. Sentinels, and also 
the_ Roundes, to see if they perfonxie their duties and be 
vigilant and carefull. Ibid. 11. i. 17 To visite and reyisite 
them . . making his Contraround with great care. 

Contrary (kp*atrari), a,, sb., adv. {prep.). 
Also 3-6 contiarye, 4-5 ooiitrayri(e, 4-7 con- 
trarie. [app. a. early OF. (retained in Anglo-Fr.) 
contra'rie, ad. L. cotttrari^s opposite, hostile, etc., 
f. contra against ; cf. adversary and see -aet. The 
later OF. form contraire gave the variant Conteaib, 
long retained in the north. The original stress, 
after F. and L., was contra’rie, but the poets, from 
Chaucer to Spenser and Shakspere, use both ctm- 
tra'ry and co'ntrary (the latter the more frequent 
in Shales.) ; of contrd-ry, many instances occur in 
17th c. verse; it is the only pronunciation recog- 
nized by Bailey (died 1743), and it is still app. 

, universal in dialect and uneducated speech, esp. in 


sense 3 b, which is now confined to these forms of 
speech and to the nursery. Co'ntraty was used 
by Milton and Pope, and is given .by Johnson 
(though he retained cmtra'rily, conira-riness, con- 
tra' riwise) and in all later dictionaries. 

Walker, 1791, says ‘The accent is invariably placed on 
the first syllable by all correct speakers, and as constantly 
removed to the second by the illiterate and vulgar’ : where 
the words ‘placed on’ and ‘lemoved to’ should change 
laces, hut the usage described is that of the present day. 
ometimes, however, dialectally, the sb. is made co’nirary, 
while the adj. remains contra'ry.) 

A. adj. 

1 . Opposed in nature or tendency ; diametrically 
different, extremely unlike. Const, to ; often with 
sense : Repugnant, antagonistic. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 13 Blendid with na thynge Jiat 
es coutrayrie thareto. c X380 VIvclif Sei. Wks, III. 363 
[This] is contrarie to love ol Crist. 1485 Caxton Paris 4 V . 
I1868) II Other .. helde contiarye oppynyon. 1535 Cover- 
dale yob xxi. 34 Axe not youre answeres cleane contrary to 
right and treuth? 1577 B. Googe Heresbaclis Husb. ir. 
(15B6) 60 b, Among all other hearbes, only the Onyon is not 
subject to the force of the moone, but hath a contrarie 
power, a 1628 Preston New Covi, (1634] 450 Now you 
know, life is contrary to death. 172a Sewel Hist. Quakers 
(179s) I. Pref. 7 Fighting, they have always counted, .con- 
trary to the doctrine of our Saviour. 1886 Morley France 
in tWt C. Crit. Misc. III. 266 M. Taine goes to the con- 
trary extreme. 

*1* b. Former const, of, from, than, against, with, 
a 1450 Kilt, de la Tour 3 The manere contrarie of good- 
ness. CX530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyi. Bryt. (1814) 385 Al 
suche . . that be contrary ayenst your mynde, 1531 Tindale 
Exp. (1849) 182 They . . disguise themselves . . to signify 
ever a contrary thing than that they be. 1556 J. Oloe 
Antichrist xo6 A farre contrary penaunce from this._ 1659 
Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 450 This is a council directly 
contrary from a council of war. 1665 Boyle Occas.ReJl. 
(1669) 273 Architects have, indeed, made themselves a name, 
but upon a quite contrary account than they intended or 
expected. 1761 Mrs. F. Sheridan . 9 . Bidulph II. 92 Pro- 
ducing the direct contrary effect from what I .intended. 

e. Opposite to each other ; mutually opposed. 
*413 Lyog. Pilgr, Somle iv. xxxviii. (1859) ^7 Worship 
and couetyse acordeth not to geders, but they ben euen 
contrary. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixv. § 12 Contrary 
diseases should always have contrary remedies, 17x1 
Addison Sped. No. 125*? $ Two contrary Characters, as 
opposite to one another as Light and Darkness, 
f d. in weaker sense : Different, other. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Petnopl. Epist, 253 There is also some 
advauntage. .to write that downe. .in wordes of a contrarie 
tongue. 1599 Thvmke Animadv. (1865) 19 He came of a 
contrarye bowse to the Gowers of Stytenhame. 1696 J. F. 
Merchant's Ware-ho. 23 The other sort is under yard 
wide, and by reason of its contrary bredth is of little use. 

2 . The opposite, the opposed, the other (of two 
things). 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. 24 On the contrary wise who 
so hatith gret rewarde, etc. 1581 J. Bell Haddoiis 
Answ. Osor, 450b, These Catholidees on the contrary side 
doe cry out. .that he is an Heretique. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
in. i. 47 All ignorant of her contrary sex. i6xx Bible 
Titus ii, 8 That hee that is of the contrarie part, may bee 
ashamed. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 146 The King 
weares the ’contrary side of his Tulipant forwards. 1875 E. 
White Li/e in Christy, xxviii. (1878) 479 As to the absolute 
‘fewness’, .this is an invention of the contrary part. 

t b. Opposite to the isroper or right one ; ‘ the 
■wrong’. Obs. rare. 

1595 Shaks. yohn IV. ii. 198 Slippers, which his nimble 
haste Had falsely thrust vpon coutiary feete. 1596 — 
Merck. V. i. ii. 105 Set a deepe glasse of Reinish-wine on 
the contrary Casket. 

+ 3 , Of persons and their actions : Actively op- 
posed, antagonistic, hostile- Obs. exc. as in b. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 14461 (Trin.) pet were ful of enuye To 
god & inon myche contrarye. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
1045 Na man may serve rightly Twa lordes to-gedir, pat er 
contrary, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1356 Dido, Syn that 
the gqddes been contrarye to me. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
cviii. (ix.) 3 For the loue that I had vnto them, they take 
no w my contrary parte [ = they take part against me]. 1551 
Robinson tr. More's Utop, 11. (Arb.) 137 They be hyered 
of contrarye prynces for a lytle moueye. 1598 Yong Diana 
S3, 1 maruell Delia, who hath mooued thee to be so contrarie 
to her. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 3 The King, as soone as he 
heard, .of the Armie that Cyrus had raised, made contrarie 
preparation. 1662 J. Bargravk Pope Alex. VII (1867) 38 
In despite of the Spaniards, to whom he was much contrary. 

b. Of antagonistic or untow'ard disposition, per- 
verse, obstinately self-willed; contrarious. (Only 
in popular use, but prob. in all dialects, and com- 
monly pronounced cotitrd'ry.) 

Nursery Rime. Mary, Mary, quite contrary, How does 
your garden gi-ow? 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uhc/b Tom’s C. vii, 
‘Gals isnat’lly made contrary ; and so, if you thinks they've 
gone one road, it is sartin you’d better go t’other.’ 1875 
Parish Sussex Dial. S.V., 'She’dbe justascontrairyas ever 
was a hog.’ 1BB6 Berkshire Gloss, s.v,, ‘A turned contraayry 
an’ 'oodivt lend his herse,' 

f 4 . Of things : Opposed to one’s well-being or 
interests ; calculated to thwait or harm ; pre- 
judicial, unfavourable, untoward. Obs. exc. as in b. 

c 1477 (IJaxton yason 41 Thinges contrarye to their helthe 
and lyf. a 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. (1546) Rvb, The 
ayre of the lande was contrary to hym. X65S-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, (1701) 179/2 The estimation of mean things is 
contrary to a Man who intended to contemplate the truth 
of things. 1656 Riogley Praci. Physick 4. By reason of a 
contrary temper of the bowels. 17x2 J. James tr. Le 
Blond’s Gardening 210 You should choose a warm, dry 
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Season, for working Basons of Ciment, the Rain being very 
contrary to it. 1737 Whiston Josephu^ Aniig. xv. vii. § 7 
The remedies . . did him no good . . but proved contrary to 
his case. 

b. esp. of -wind, weather, etc. (Here there is 
contact with sense 5 .) 

igSz WYCLiFiI/a«. xiv. 24 The wynd was contrarie. 160S 
Camden Rem. 16s Repelled with conliarie winds. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. i. 14 Contrary winds . . put us to 
the northward. 1875 Jowett Plaio led. 2) I. 430 When the 
vessel is detained by contraiy winds. 

*1* 0 . Distasteful. Obs, rare. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoih. 30 a, All swete meates are 
contrarye to hym. 

5. Opposite in position or direction ; situated on 
the other side ; moving the other way. 

138a WycLiF I Macc. iv. 12 And sawen hem cummynge of 
the contrarie part, or e 7 ieu a'^eiii. *483 Catk. Augl. 7s 
Contra[r]y, contrarius ioco. *SS3 Eden Treat. Newe lud. 
Ep. to Rdr., Antipodes . .walke wyth theyr fete dyrectelye 
contrarye agaynst oures. 1371 Digges Panto/u. ii. ix. Nj, 
Drawing lines fiom one angle to the contrarie. 1605 Bp. 
Hall Medit. ^ Vosus 1. § 89 Wayes . . either crosse or con- 
trary. 16x4 Markham Cheap Husb. i. ii.(i668) 16 Give him 
fthe colt] a sound lash . . over the contrary .shoulder. 1678 
Hobbes Deccan, iv. 34 The stream of the Air shall be the 
contrary way. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. 1. 297 By a quite 
contrary way from that in which they then marched 1874 
Boutell Arms ^ Arm w. 178 The hilt has its cross-guard 
bent with a contrary curvature. 

b. Jlfus. (See quot.) 

1731 G. KellePs Thorotu-Bass in Holder Treat. Harmony 
161 Sometimes used in contrary Motion. 1873 Ouseley 
// armony i. ii Contrary motion is when two parts, or voices, 
move in opposite directions. 

c. Bot. At light angles. 

d. Math. Point of coiitrary flexure : see quot. 

1796 Hutton Math, Diet. I. 636 ^oint of Inflection, or of 

contrary flexure, in a curve, is the point, .where it begins to 
bend or turn a contrary way. .or where the curve changes 
from concave to convex, or from convex to concave. 

6 , Logic (from sense i). Cojitrary propositions ; 
those most opposed to each other as regards 
affirmation and negation, each denying every pos- 
sible case of the other, za All A is Bx No A is B', 
both propositions cannot be true, but both may be 
false. Contrary terms : those which are extreme 
opposites within the same class, as black and white. 
Contrary opposition \ the opposition of contrary 
propositions and terms. 

^ 1739 Hume Treat. Hum. Nat, i. v. 1874 I. 323 No two 
ideas are in themselves contrary, except those of existence 
and non-existence. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Siipp., Contrary 
propositions . . one of which affirms, and the other denies, 
the same predicate of the same subject. ^x8z8 Whately 
Rhet. in Encycl. Metrop, 233/1 Two things are called 
' Contrary ’, which, coming under the same class, are the 
most dis.similar in that class. 1849 Abi>. TnoAtsoN Laws 
Th. (i860) 150 Contrary opposition exists between affirma- 
tive and negative judgments which cannot be true together, 
but which may be false together. 1887 Fowler Deduct, Logic 
83 ‘ Contrary terms', like good and bad, black and white. 

V. Comb, (parasynthetic), as oontrary-minded. 
a„ of the contrary opinion. 

<1 iSSS Latjmkr Semi. 4- Rem. (1843) 183 The most part of 
go.spellers are contrary-minded. 1661 Papers on Alter. 
Prayer Bit. 13 The contrary minded doubt whether with it 
he be lawfully served. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.'\ 

1. absol. The contrary, the exact opposite or 
reverse of what has previously been mentioned. 

{Sometimes used in taking the vote of those in a meeting 
who are oppo.sed to the motion proposed, the chairman 
ajiking for the negative vote by the words iiie contrary, 
on the contrary, or to the contrary.) 

c 1230 Kent. Serm, in 0 , E. Misc. 30 pu best ido pe con- 
trarie. 1377 Langl. P. pi. B. X. 396 Ac her werkes . .was 
euere J>e contrarye. c 1384 Ciiauceh H, Fame ii. 300 Bid 
hym proven the contrarye. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9715 What 
puttes you in plite..To enclyne to Jje contrary ?_ 1376 
Fleming Panopl, Epist, 8g, I thought thus. .albeit the 
contrarie chaunced. 1601 Suaks, T^vel. N, \. i. 13 Clo, The 
better for my foes, and the worse for my friends. Du, lust 
the contrary : the better for thy friends. 1734 Richardson 
Craudison II. iv. 34 Which . . I had no command to take 
down; but the contrary. 1873 Jowett a (ed. 2) I. 482 
Is not thi-s the direct contrary of what was admitted before. 

b. phr. On the contrary (formerly by, for, in, of, 
to the contrary, in contrary') : on the other hand, 
in contradistinction. 

*393 Gowek Conf. I. 360 And in contrarie also recouer A 
pouer man to grete richesse, c X400 Maundev. (1839) xi. 131 
In the contrarye, toward the Southe, it is so hoot, that, etc. 
1302 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506I 1. vii. 79 And by 
the contrarye the bodyes of them tliat ben blessed they 
shall, etc. 1S41 R. Copland Galyen’s Terapmtyke 2 E iv, 
To the contrarye, where they haue estemed that it shulde 
be superflue to recyte, they haue, etc. cigSh Gracious 
Menewe D vij b, But when on y» contrarie they do, etc. 
1337 North tr. Gueuara's DialL Pr. 71 b/i And for the 
contrary, there are other princes, etc. 1397 Morley Inirod. 
iI/7«._Pref., This hooke will be so farre from the hinderance 
of anie, that by the contrarie, it will cause, etc. 1633 Cloria 

J - Narcissus I. 233 Of the contraiy, Philos, .began, etc. 1796 
ANE Austen /’r/a’is ^ Prej. xxvi. Nothing, on the contrary, 
could be more natural. 

c. phr. To (t in) the contrary : to the oppsite 
effect ; in opposition to, or reversal of, what is 
stated. 

13x2 Act Hen. VIII, c. 10 Any acte . . heretofore m^e 
to the contrary notwithstondyng. 1360-78 Bk. Discipl. 
(1621) 5 [7] Nothing alledged in the contrarie. 139S Shaks. 


Joht HI. 1. 10 , 1 haue a Kings oath to the contrarie. 1830 
M'Cosh Dvu, Govt. TV. ii. (1874) 513 Whatever tlie gloomy 
and disappointed may say to the contrary. 

1 2. Opposite position or side. In contrary of : 
opposite to. Obs. 

C1323 E. E.Allii, P, B, 1332 In contrary of he candelstik 
. . per apered a paume. 1611 Shaks. IVini. T. 1. ii. 372 
Wafting his eyes to th’ contrary. 

t b. That which is opposite in position. Obs. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1830) xvii. i8o Men seen another Sterre, 
the contrarie to him. .that is dept Antartyk. 

3. An object, fact, or quality that is the very 
opposite of something else ; often in pi. things the 
most different of their class. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. 323 For good and wikkednesse 
ben tuo contraries. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. iii. 
(149s) 224 We hele contraryes wyth contraryes. 1326 Pilgr, 
Per/. (Wj de W. 1331) 183 b, One contrary set nere another 
contrary is more apparent. 1603 Shaks. Lear ii. ii. 93 No 
contraries hold more antipathy, Than I and such a knave. 
1636 Cowley Pindar.^ Odes, To Mr. Hobs vi. So Contraries 
on ^Etna’s top conspire. Here hoary Frosts, and by them 
breaks out Fire. xh^ lVhole Duty Man vi. § 13. 36 The 
second contrary to humility I told you was vain-glory. 1713 
J. Richardson Th. Paint, zgo Where the two Contraries, 
the Masculine and Feminine Beauties are oppo.s‘d. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Initial Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 458 Swifter- 
fashioned than the fairies. Substance mixed of pure con- 
traries. 

b. With possessive pron. His, its, etc. contrary. 
1340 Ayenb. 14 pis article yef j> to onderstonde his contrarie. 
e 1340 Pilgrim’s T. 288 in Thynne Animadv. App. i. (1865) 
83 But fyrst or I can bring mi purpos, I must his contrary 
disdos. 1598-9 E. Forue Parismus i. (i66i) 24 Who as far 
excelled all the rest, .as the sun does the moon or white his 
contrary. 1711 F. Fuller Med, Gymn. 88 Mixing it with 
its contrary. 184.1 Myers Cath. Th. iv. xii. 248 Changing 
an attribute into its contrary. 

e. phr. By contraries', by way of opposition, 
by direct contiast j also, in the way just opposite 
to what might have been expected. So by rule 
(p-eason, argument) of contraries. 

134s Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 45 Medicines stande by con- 
traries. 1603 Bacon Adv.Lettm. r. viii. §3 So by argument 
of contraries, the just and lawMl soveraignetie..is that 
which approacheth neerest to. . the divine rule. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. H. i. 147 Fth’Common wealth I would (by contraries) 
Execute all things, a 1673 Lightfoot in Rem. (1700) 141 
The first proof of this is by the rule of contraries. 1828 
Blackw. Mag. Jan. 113 Thochts gang by the rule o’ con- 
trairies. 

4. Opposition, hostility ; an act of hostility. In 
their contrary ; in opposition to them. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 314 pat right as pay han do me a 
contrarie, right so schold 1 do hem anoper. 1523 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. cxlvi. 174 They of Calays hathe done hym 
suche contraryes and dispyghtes. C1565 Lindesay (Fit. 
scottie) Chron. Scot. (172B) 3 Archibald, earl of Douglas 
would concur with the chancellor in their contrary, 

+ 5. A denial, an opposing statement. Obs. 

1333 in Strype Ecct. Mem. III. App. xliii.^ 119 Faith with- 
out deeds is dead, etc. Here are contraries to the carnal 
man. c 133s Harpsfield Divorce Hen, VIII (1878) 80 To 
perfect and finish our answer, .we make a direct contrary to 
them. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prom. Bound Poems 1850 I. 
176 , 1 will set No contrary against it. 

■p 0. An adversary, opponent, enemy. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T, 1001 Whethir he or thou May 
with his hundred . . Sle his contrary, c 1430 tr.T, A Kempis 
142 pou art manly ynow, all pe wile no contrarie comep 
ayeiist pe. 1349 Hooper Declar. Ten Comniandm. viii. 
Vihes. (Parker Soc.) 356 A strange nation, thy contraries and 
thy mortal enemies, 162a R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea (1847) 
Our contraries.. determined.. to lay us abourd. 

7 . Logic. A contrary term or proposition ; see 
A. 6 . 

1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 175/2 This kind of 
Induction by Contraries, serves not for a5.sertion, but con- 
futation. 1828 Whately in Eiuycl. Metrop. 233/1 Virtue 
and vice are called Contraries, as being, both, ‘moral 
habits,’ and the most dissimilar of moral habits. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vi. 162 (Opposition, .was first applied only to the rela- 
tions between two Contraries, 

1 8. In various elliptical uses, where the sb. may 
be understood from the context, Obs. 

1332 Dice-Play (Percy Soa) 30 If ye lack contraries [=:rival 
loaded dice] to crosbite him withall. 1390 Shaks. _ Com, 
Err, IV. iv. 8z Is't good to sooth him in these contraries 7 

C. adv. 

1. In opposition or antagonism; contrarily, con- 
trariwise Ifo). 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 40 Remevyd. .contrarye ageyn my 
wil. 1493 Act II Hen. VII, c._S 7 Preamb., That that he 
hath doon. .contrary to the duetie of his aliegeaunce. 161 1 
Bible Leu, xxvi. 23-4 And if ye will . .walke contrary vnto 
me: Then will I also walke contrary vnto you. 1616 S. 
Ward Coale fr. Altar (1627) 71 Contrary with the Prophet, 
they cry out, My fatnesse, my fatnesse. 1779-81 Johnson 
L, P., Savage Wks. 1816 X. 282 The crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought. iBysJowEjxP/a^afed. 2) V, 364 
Those, .act contrary to nature. 

2. Adversely to one’s well-being or wishes. 

1497 Bp. Alcok Mons Perfect, CHj, The deuyll tempted 
hym sore contrary. 1348 Hall Chron. 152 Which thynges 
hapned all contrary by the destruccion of this good man. 
159a Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. in. iL64 What storme is this that 
blowes so contrarie ? 1840 Marryat Poor ’Jack xlvi. And 
cruel was the fair wind as wouldn't blow contrary. 1886 
Jerome Idle Thoughts (ed. $8) 63 Things do go so contrary 
like with me. 

3. On the other hand, on the contrary, arch. 

1349-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xxxvii. 17 God will it over- 
throw : Where contrary he doth preserve the humble men 


and low. 1399 Thynne Animadv. (1865) 19 But ijuite con- 
trarye, Chaucer dothe submy tte the correctione of his woorkes 
to Gower, etc. 1632 Culpepper Eng. Physic. (1809) 276 The 
seed thereof contrary doth bind the belly. 1833 Browning 
Paracelsus i. 28 While, contrary, it has chanced, some idle 
d^. .gives birth at last To truth 

4. In an opposite or very different way ; in Her. 
with the reverse effect ; = Countek. (See 6 .) 

1396 Shake, i Hen, IV, v. v. 4 Would’st thou turne our 
offers contrary? 1703 Moxovi Meek, Exerc. 215 For con- 
trary to . . Ivory Turners, they always dip the end of their 
Hook below the Rest, Ibid. 282 You must begin the two 
sides contrary. 

*f" 5. In the opposite direction (fo). Obs. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. v. To steere his boate 
contrary to the Sun. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tras). 182 To- 
wards Goa, we steering contrary. 

6 . Comb., as contrary-posed (sense 4 ). 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 341/1 The (jrest . . is . . two 
Mill-stones, one contrary-posed to the other. 

+ D. prep. Against, contrary to. Obs. 

C1430 Lydg. Minor Poems (1840) 76 The world ensure, 
contrary al stablenesse, Whos joy is meynt ay withe adver- 
site. N 1336 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ui. III. 44 Whlche was 
contrarie my mynde. 

t Contraw, v. Obs. or dial. Also 4-5 oon- 
trarie(ii, 4 -() contrarye. [a. F, coniraii-er {/.VCa 
c. in Littre), ad. late L. contrariare, f. cojitrdrius 
CONTBAKY a, cf. CONTHARIATE.] 

I. trans. 1. To oppose, strive against, thwart. 

1373 Barbour Bi-uce ix. 470 He the king contraiylt ay. 
c 1430 tr. T. A Kempis 138 pe lawe of synne contrarieng pe 
lawe of my mynde. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 98/4 Ye con- 
trarye alleway the holy goost. 1386 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel. in Holiushed II. 143/2 The moie noble were his good 
and worthie attempts, the more he was crossed and con- 
traried. «i649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. /as. V Wks. 
(1711) 103 The winds contrarying his course. 1633 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pintds Trav. xxii. 78 Whosoever shall contrary 
me therein I must take him for mine enemy, 
b. To impugn. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1623) 41 Any_ one thing was 
never found contrarying, blemishing, or . . impugning his 
honour. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septvcigiut 217 And if they 
could have coutraried him for any falsity. 

2. To contiadict, gainsay, to speak, write, or 
argue against ; a. a person, 

138a WvcLiF Ruth i, 16 Ne contrarye thou me, that y for- 
sake thee. 1395 Langl. P. PI. C. xv. 100 How J)0w con- 
trariedest cleregie with crabbede wordes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 276 Redy to hreke sylence, & apte to con- 
trary theyr prelates or oeddes in euery mater. 1690 W. 
Walker Idiomai.Anglo-Lat. 113 Do not you contrary me. 
b. what is said, enjoined, etc. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T, 188 Ne was iher wyf, ne mayde 
. .that contraried that he sayde. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
XXX. (1887) 110 It is graunted by the best though contraried 
by some of the soryest Physicians. 1636 Sanderson Servn. 
(1689) 242 The Devilishness of the Doctrine in contrarying 
the Ordinance of God. x8oS W. B. Hewetson Blind Boy 
X, i, I see nothing to contrary it. 

3, To do what is contrary to or the reverse of. ■ 

1581 MARBECK.ff/6. 763 They contraried the Jewes, 

in that they confessed Jesus to be the sonne of God. 1386 
A- Day Eng. Secretary tr. (1625) 65 If I should not owe 
unto you allhonest . . fidelity, I should mucli contrary your 
great curtesie. 1394 Mirr. Policy (1399) H, Who so con- 
trarieth his sex [as Sardanapalus], ought to die as he did. 
1639 B. UnmisParivaTsIronAge 158 She contraried their 
proceedings : For, they would have war.. and she declares 
her desire of Peace. 

II. intr. 4. To act in opposition, he opposed 
{to) ; to act inconsistently. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 341 Jif pis pope contrariep 
to Cristis lyf, 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xr. 244 Kynde folwep 
kynde and contrariep neuere. c r4So Merlin vii. 112 He 
sbolde be kynge . . who-so-euer ther-to wolde contrarye, 
138* Mulcaster Positions iv. (1887) 17 He would haue Km 
learne with such a man : some cause contrarietb. 

b. To act perversely, be cantankerous; ‘to 
grumble ’ (Skeaf). 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 320 pei han cause to contrarien 
by kynde of here syknesse. 

5. Tospealr or write in opposition; to maintain 
an opposite opinion ; to argue, debate. 

1303 L.ANGL. P. PL C, i. 39 For couetise of copes con- 
trariede som doctors. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtoi^ Dictes 
139 To contrarye and argue with a foole. 1332 Latimer 
■S emt. Lord's Prayer v. Wks, II. 93 The very school doctors 
. .never contraried in that. 

6 . a. To be (self-) contradictory, b. To change 
to the opposite, be reversed, rare. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boefh. v, iii. 154 It semep to repugnen and 
to contrarien gretly pat god knowep byforn alle Jiinges, and 
pat per is any fredom of liberte. 137S Barbour Bruce hi. 
271 That fortoun contraryit fast, And come to purposs at 
the last. 

Contraryete, -etye, obs. ff. Coeibabtett. 
t Contraxying, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ING 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Conteaby ; opposition, con- 
tradiction ; = COHTBAEIAKCE, CONTRAKIATION. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour cxvii. 139 Withoute ani con- 
traryenge. rSgS Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 240 It is a 
matter of justification and contrarying. 

+ Contvairyiligi ppl, tt. Obs. or dial. Also 

4 - 5 -iand, -iende. [f. as prec. + -iiSfG 2 .] 

1. Opposing ; antagonistic, hostile; contradictory; 
unfavourable, untoward ;= CoetbabianS. 

a 1340 Hambole Psalter viii. 5 All pat ere contrarland til 
pe. ^3 (jowER Conf. Prol. 1. 22 Fortune was contrariende. 
14^ HI Test. Elor, (Surtees) 229 Any contrarland thyngg. 



CONTRA-SORIPTTTIIAL. 

1586 A. Day E*tg, Stfretary ii, (1625) 32 Nor any thing' more 
contrarying, then to be touched vith discurtesies. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves i. xlv. 7a Contrarying passions. 

2 . quasi-tf(i'». (cf. Aooobding adv, 4) Conirary- 
iiig to : in opposition to, going against. 

ijSa Wycuf Deui. L 43 But contratiynge to the heest of 
the LAcd.-je stieden up. 1549 Latimee s/A Serm. bef. 
Edto. VI (Arb.) 157 To chose a Kynge contraryinge the 
oidinaunce of God. 1586 A. Day Ettg, Secretary it. (,i6ss) 
7 If 1 find.. more equitie to charge him, eontraryuig to 
that wluch already hath beene answered by him, he shall, 
etc. 

CoutraryuB, -ywise, obs. ff. Contbaeiotis, 
-nvisE. 

Cointra-scri'ptnralj a- [f. Coetea- 2 .] 
Contrary to Scripture. 

1851 Chr. Wordsworth Occas. Serm, Ser. ii. i6 These 
acts are non-Scriptural, and contra-ScripturaL 

+ CotiifcrarSe'xitiieiLtj sb. Obs. [f. Contba- i 
+ L. sentient-em haring an opinion.] One hold- 
ing an opposite opinion. Cf. dissentient. 

x'&ifj Ward .Swt/. Cobhr (1843) 7 Every singular Opjnion, 
hath a singular opinion of itself j and he that holds it . . a 
simple opinion of all contra-sentients. 

Contrast (kpntra'st}, v. Also fi coatreste, 
-tryate. [In 15th c., contreste, a. OF. ««-, cun- 
trester, contraster (=Pr., Sp. contrastar, It. con- 
trastare) to resist, oppose late L. contrastare to 
withstand, f. L. contra against + stare to stand. 
Taken by Caxton from French in the etymological 
sense, in the form contrest, bnt not then retained in 
English use. Occas. used in i yth. c. in form contrast 
from F. or It. Keintroduced as a term of Art in 
tbe end of the lyth c. from F. contraster, which 
was taken in l6th c. from It contrastare to strive, 
contend, stand out against.] 

I. In early use. 

irons. To withstand, resist, fight against. 

2489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xii. 112 He contr^ted or 
gaynstode hym in hataj’lle. 1490 — Eneydos xxvIL 96 He 
myght not withscande ne contreste the..tnba]acion of the 
see. 

1 ). intr. To resist ; to strive, contend. 

2490 Caxton Etuydos xiv. 50 The goode renomme of Elysse 
myghte notte contryste imnste her grete desire. 2673 O. 
Walker Editcation oarj Let us not contrast with the whole 
AVbrld, as if we were universal! reformers. z688 [see Can- 

TBASTtNO vhl. rA.l, 

n. In Modem English. 

2 . irons. Fine Arts. To put in contrast, to place 
in such juxtaposition as to bring strongly out differ- 
ences of form, colour, etc., and thus to produce a 
striking effect. 

2695 'Ovxaw Art Paint. Wfcs. 1808 XVII. 421 Contrasted 
by contrary motions, the most noble parts foremost in .sight. 
lytS J. EtotARosoK Th, Paint. 125 The Colours must be 
also Contrasted, .so as to he grateful to the Eye. 1768 W. 
GilsiN A'rx. Prints la The figures of the principal group are 
very well contrasted. 

5. gin. To set in opposition (two objects of like 
nature, or one with, rarely to, another; in order to 
show strikingly their different qualities or charac- 
teristics, and compare their superiorities or defects. 

Usually of mental comparison only. 

[i7ijS'73 not in Johnson.] 2799 Med. frui, I. 492 By 
emetics.. fomentations, and above all, by suddenly contrast- 
ing the hot and cold bath. 1827 Whately Logie in Enevcl. 
Metro^. 238/2 Ferpetunlly contrasting it 'with systems 'with 
which It has nothing in common but the name. 2853 F. W. 
Newman Odes of Horace 213 Horace ardficially contrasts 
the top to the basement of the mansion. 1862 Hughes 
Torn Eroam ai Ojef.y, He contrasted our hero with the few 
men with whom he generally lived. 2872 Yeats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. (1872) 3^ The mictoscope and telescope are 
well contrasted by l 5 r, Chalmers. 

4 . Of things ; a. Of figures, colours, etc. : To 
set off (each other) by opposition or contrast. 

269s Dryden Parallel Poetry ^ Paint. (R.!, The figures of 
the groups . . must contrast each other by their several posi- 
tions. x;^5 J. Richardson Th. Paint. 124 In a Composition 
. , one thing must Contrast, or be varied from another. 1749 
Fielding Tom yones x. i, The foibles and vices . . became 
more glaring objects, from the virtues which contrast them, 
and shew their deformity. 2778 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. viii. 
11876)449 In the artificial management of the figures it is 
directed that they shall contrast each other. 2802-15 Fuseli 
Leet. Art viii. (1848} 5x3 The brown and sun-tinged hermit 
and the pale decrepit elder contrast each other. 

b. To oflfer or fonn a contrast to. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. I. gi The thin, trans- 
parent, black v«il adown the face, contrasts the red and 
white. 2795 Cicely II. zig Monks rvhose dark garments 
contrasted the snow. 1837 Lvtton E. Maliravers 1. i, Her 
face singularly contrasted that of the man. 

6. pass, of 4, in sense of next. Const, by, to. 

1740 WABBURToMi?rit». Legai.vi. vi. Wks. 1811 V. 46 Whose 
dexterity injhe ^ts of Controversy was so remarkably con- 
msted by his abilities in reasoning and literature. 2773 R. 

Euphrosyne (1776) I. 24 A dome is built in yonder 
grove ; Contrastedby a grand alcove. 1779 — Cobimella II. 
268 The pleasure which I have received. . will be contrasted 
by that melancholy which succeeds to all our most exquisite 
enjoyments. 2823 Cooper Pioneer iii, The dark foliage of 
tire evergreens was brilliantly contrasted by the glittering 
whiteness of the plain. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 11 . 220 The 
smooth slopes^ . , are contrasted by the aspect of the county 
on the opposite bank. 2866 Rogers Agrie. Ir Pnees I. 
xviu. 425 Those habits of early sleeping and waking in which 
our ancestors 'Were so contrasted with ourselves. 
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6 . intr, a. To form a contrast, b. To exhibit 
a striking difference on comparison {with'). 

1725 J. Richardson Tlu Paint. 225 To unite the Con- 
trasting Colours. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 40 Her 
slender form contrasted finely 'with his tall, manly person. 
1833 J. Rennie Alpk. Angling ai The most conspicuous 
colors and such as contrasty best with the water. 2836 
Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 359 The language of the 
House of Commons contrasted favourably with that of the 
convocation. 2872 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 218 The happy 
tints contrasting glow. 

Contrast (k^rntrast), sb. Also y contrist, 8 
contraate. See also Contbasto. [a. F. contrasts 
(masc.), ai It. contrasto (=Pr. contrast, Sp. con- 
traste) contention, opposition : *. see Contrasto. 
Introduced c i6oo, and adversely criticized in 1644 
as a new-fangled term, the word soon became 
obsolete in the literal sense. Reintroduced with 
the vb. as a term of Art c lyoo.] 
tl- 1. Contention, strife ; = Contbasto. Obs. 

*S 97 Daniel Civ. Wares viir. xlix, Nor was it now a time 
to have contrast With any sovereign, mighty potentate. 
1623 — Coll. Hist. Eng. u. 91 He [William 1 ] married 
Matilde. . but not -without contrast [edd. 1621, 2626 contrist ; 
2634, 2650 ‘revised and corrected' contest] and trouble. 
2644 Viudex Anglicus 5 How ridiculous .. is the merchan- 
dise they [verbal innovators] seek to sell for current. Let 
me afford you a few examples . . read and csssswcaAdpugne 
. .Ebriolate, Caprions, Contrast, etc. A1670 Hacket^^^jJ. 
Williams u. 209 (D.) In sdl these contrasts the Archbishop 
pre-vailed. 

II. 2 . Fine Arts. The juxtaposition of varied 
forms, colours, etc., so as to heighten by com- 
parison the effect of corresponding parts and of the 
whole composition. 

27^ Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 368 That regular con- 
traste and nice ballance of movement, which painters are 
apt to admire as the chief grace of figures. 2742 Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 223 If there be an artful Contraste in the 
Drama, there will be the same in the Mustek. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. IK viii, The Roman poet understands the use of con- 
trast better. 2852 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . Pref. ed. 2. 35 
Contrast increases the splendour of beauty, but it disturbs 
its influence ; it adds to its attractiveness, but diminishes 
its power. 

3 . Comparison of objects of like kind whereby 
the diffeience of their qualities or characteristics is 
strikingly brought out ; manifest exhibition of op- 
posing qualities ; an instance of this. 

1731 Leti.fr, Fog's Weekly Jntl. (173a) II. 257 Contraste 
of Scenes ! Behold a worthless Tool, etc. 2752 Johnson 
Rawbler'SQ. 2941* lo Acrid^t may indeed sometimes pro- 
duce a lucky parallel or a striking contrast. 2856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 51 The steep con- 
trasts of condition create the picturesque m society. 2860 
Tyndall Glac. i. iv. 34 The contrast between the two waters 
was very great. 2803 Geo. Eliot Romola i. xx, A room. . 
in the utmost contrast with the .. half-sombre tints of the 
library. 

4 . That which on comparison with another thing 
shows a striking difference^ from it; a person or 
thing of most opposite qualities. 

2764 Hay Deformity 3 (T.) To make these appear a con- 
trast to my subject. 1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary IV, 302 
What a contrast from such an intention was the event. 27^ 
H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's Stud, Hat. (1799) I. 575 An ob- 
ject has but one contrary, but it may have many contrasts. 
White is the contrary of black; but it contrasts -with blue, 
green, red, and various other colours. 2828 DTsraeli 
Chas. /, I. iv. 69 Buckingham offered a provoking, contrast 
to bis master. 1833 Sir C. Bell Hand 190 Fain is the 
necessary contrast to pleasure. 

Gontrastable (kpatra-stabT), a. [f. CONTBAST 
V, + -able.] Capable of being contrasted. 

2889 Brit. Med. yml. No. 1494/a Things comparable and 
contras table. 

Contrasted (k^ntra-sted),^//, a. [f. Contbast 
V. -4- -Bu 1.] Set in contrast ; opposed so as to 
heighten each other’s effecl^ or to bring out differ- 
ences. 

1764 Golusm, Trav. 227 Contrasted faults through all his 
manners reign ; Though poor, luxurious; though submissive, 
vain. 1779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea 232 Breadths of silk, 
of the most contrasted colours. 1824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. (ed. 5) I. 306 Contrast has always the effect to make 
each of the contrasted objects appear in the stronger light. 
2873 Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 404 No labyrinth of tortuous 
shape, no conflict of contrasted forms. 

Hence Contia-stedly ck/s., in a contrasted manner, 
by way of contrast. 

1836 G. S. Faber Election 11. L 204 Contrastedly intro- 
ducing that Primitive Scheme of the doctrine of Election, 
which, etc. 1838 TavCs Mag. V. 637 The subsequent pas- 
sages. .became more contrastedly important. 

Coutra'stfal, a. [f. Contbast sb. + -pul.] 
Full of contrasts ; marked by strong contrast, 

1877 Sunday Mag. ss One contrastful feature there is. 

Coutrastimulant (k(7:ntra|Sti-mi2nant), sb. 
(a.) Med. [ad. It. contrasiimolante, Rasori.] 

1 . sb. A medicine that acts in opposition to a stimu- 
lant, or that reduces the force of the vital actions. 

2832 ]. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 359 The Italian 
physicians consider it as a powerful contra-stunulant z88a 
Syd. See. Lex. s.v. Conirasiimnlus, According to the doc- 
trine of Rasori. .all really useful remedies are comprised in 
the classes stimulants and contrastimulants. 

2 . attrib. or adj. 

x88x Lincoln tr. Trousseau Pidou^d Treat. Tkerap. 
II. 29 They say that bleeding neutralizes., the contra-stimu- 
lant effects of the emetic. 


OONTBATENOB. 

Coutrastvinuliis. Med. [f. as prec. + Stimu- 
lus, after It. contrastimolo^ A force opposed to 
stimulus : the two being, according to the doctrine 
of Rasori, equally potent and opposite forces, the 
perfect equilibrium of which is necessary to health. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S2. 

Hence Contxasti'iuulism, the doctrine of con- 
trastimulus ; Contxasti'iunlist, an adherent of 
this doctrine. 

1881 Lincoln tr. Trousseaujfy Pidonsd Treat, Tliera^, II. 
19 The partisans of contro-stimulism claim that the simul- 
taneous use of bleeding and of tartar-emetic . . should be 
avoided. Ibid. 205 Ihe School of Italian contro-stimulism. 
1839 Bayly tr. Muller's Elem. Phys. (ed. 2), I. 64 The 
contra-stimulists . . gave the name of contra-stimulants to 
those substances which, in place of stimulating have the 
very opposite effect. 

Contrasting (k^ntra'stig), vhl. sb. [f. CON- 
TEAST V. -4- -ING I.] The action of the verb Con- 
TBAST. In quot. = striving, struggling with op- 
position or difficulties ; cf. Contbast v. i and sb, i. 

1688 S. 'P-essnm Guardian's Instr.m The necessary Mix- 
ture and Complication of your Affairs . . will afford you 
Contrasting more than enough. Create as few Troubles to 
yourself as you can. 

Contra'sting, a. [f. as prec. + -ing3.] 
That contrasts ; see the verb. 

1715 [see Contrast v. 6]. *2773 J. Cunningham Frol, to 
Rule a Wife (R.), ITieir ment, by the foil conspicuous 
made, And they seen brighter by contrasting shade, 2878 
T. Hardy Return Native I. 243 From, of all contrasting 
places in the world, Paris. 2890 Daily News 28 Jan. 5/3 
Personal evidence of the contrasting postal rates. 

Hence Contra'Stingly adv., in or by way of 
contrast. 

2833 FraseVs Mag. VIII. 94 Her own talent, .throwing 
him contrastingly into the shade. 2842 Mrs. Browning 
Grk. Chr. Poets 260 From the rest, they stand out contrast- 
ingly. 

Contrastive (k^ntrd-stiv), a. [f. Contrast v, 
+ -IVE.] Forming a contrast ; standing in contrast 
(Jo something else). 

1816 [see Comtrastively]. 2^2 Mrs. Browning Lett. 
Home (1877) II. liv. 97 Something, .deeply contrastive to 
the Heavenly Spirits. 1S70 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 4 Atti- 
tudes should be contrastive, and so composed as to balance 
and set off each other. 

Hence Contra'stlvely adv. 

1816 Keatingb Trav. 1 . 189 Royalty must be approached 
contrastively barefooted. 

Contrastment (k^ntret'stment). rare, [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] The action of contrasting. 

1823 O. Darley in Beddoes Poems 227 The contrastment 
and individualization of characters, 
t Contra’Sto. Obs. [It. contrasto contention, 
strife, f. contrastare to withstand, strive : see Con- 
trast o.] Contention, strife ; = Contbast sb, i. 
<7x645 Howell 1. vi. (1726) 53 (D.) There was.. a 
great contrasto in the conclave 'twixt the Spanish and 
French faction. 2652 — Masaniello II. 39. 2656 Blount 
Glossogr., C<?»^<»^o.. strife, contention. 2671 Gumble 
of Monk 4 Upon this Contrasto, he was forced to avoid the 
fury of this enraged Lawyer, and turn Souldier. 

Contrat ; obs. and F. f. Contract. 
Contrata*'b'alar, a. Rom. Law. [f. L conira 
tabulds against a will : see Contra- a.J Contrary 
to a will or testament. Hence Contzata’hnlaiit. 

1875 Posts Gains n. (ed. z) 229 Contra-tabular possession 
was sometimes equivalent to intestacy. Ibid. 11. 239 The 
contra-tabulant or claimant of contra-tabular possession. 
Contratation: see Contractation. 
Contrate (k^^utr^'t), a. [f. L. type *contrat-us, 
f. contra against, opposite : cf. med.L. contraia=i 
It., Sp. contrada, F. conirie lit. ‘ region lying op- 
posite’, COONTBT.] 

■j* 1 . ? Opposed, contrary, adverse. Obs. 
c 2450 Henryson Mor, Fab, 41 Of ciuill Law volumes full 
many they reuolue , . Contrate, Prostrat arguments they 
resolue. 

2 . Contrate wheel : a wheel having teeth set at 
right angles to its plane; in watch-making, the 
wheel of this kind which works in the pinion of 
the balance or crown-wheel of a vertical watch. 
Also contrate teeth, contrate pinioti. 

2696 Derham Ariif. Clockm. s The Contrate-Wheel is that 
Wlieel in Pocket-Watches which is next to the Crown- 
Wheel whose Teeth and Hoop lye contrary to those of 
other Wheels. 2773 T. Hatton Clock ^ Watch^work 23 
After the manner of contrate-wheel teeth. 2795 Herschel 
in PhiL Trans. LXXXV. 392 These wheels carry contrate 
teeth on the inside, and a small dial-plate on the back, 2838 
Penny Cycl. XII. 302/2 Vertical Wntch— The centre-wheel 
gives motion to the third wheel pinion, to which is attached 
the third wheel, acting upon the contrate-wheel pinion, on 
which is placed the contrate-wheel, acting in the pinion of 
the balance-wheel, which is also called the scape-wheel, 
t Coutratenor (kpntrate'nsi). Mus, Obs, [ad. 
It. contratenore ‘ a counter-tenor ’ (Florio) : see 
Contra- 4 .] = Countertenor. 

1552 Huloet, Contratenor in musycke, occentus. T. 
B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad, i, (1594) 542 In sounds, wherein 
the contra-tenor seemeth to command over the base. 27x7 
L, Howel Desiderius (ed. 3) 173 Honour . . sings a Contra- 
tenor, and glorifies God for his infinite Wisdom. 2782 Mason 
Collect, A nihems p. xxxix. There was a very fine contratenor 
in the Royal Chapel, 
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Coatpavallatioil(kf'!ntravifelfiJan), Mil. Also 
7 contre-, Counter-, [ad. F. cmtrevallaiim. It. 
conirawallaziotie, f. L. contra- + mllcaion-e7n en- 
trenchment (f. valldre to surround with a rampart, 
to entrench) : cf. Ciuoumvalla-Tion.] 

1. A chain of redoubts and breastworks, either 
unconnected or united by a parapet, constructed by 
besiegers between their camp and the town, as a 
defence against sorties of the garrison. 

1678 tr. L. de GaytisAri ^lVa.r n. 113 CircnnvualleUion 
and ContravallatioH, is a Composition of Redoubts, little 
Forts, and Angles with Trenches, and Lines of Communi- 
cation from one to another round a place that is beseiged, 
x69_a Dryden St. Evrewont’s Mss. 144 And to Cssar is 
owing our Fortifications, our Lines, our Contravallations. 
*774 Goldsm. Gr. Hist. 1 . 272 The following night the 
victors carried on their wall beyond the contravallation of 
the Athenians. 

b. Usually, Line of contravallation. 

1678 tr. L. de Gaya’s Art o/Wari. 54 The line of Con- 
trevallation . . which secures the Besiegers from Sallies. 
1811 Wellington in Gurw. VII. ss6 Unless they can be 
deprjved . . of their lines of contravallation before Cadiz, 
nothing can shake them in that part of the Peninsula. 1853 
Stocqueler Mil. Ettc^cl. 6g An army, forming a siege, lies 
between the lines of ciicumvallation and contravallation. 

2. The construction of such lines. 

1725 Watts Logic iv. ii. The rules of circumvallation and 
contravallation. 

Contravaxiant (k^ntraveo-riant). Math. 
[Contra- 3.] See quot. 1S53. 

*853 Sylvester in Phil Trans. CXLIII. i. 543 Contra- 
variauty^ a function which stands in the same relation to 
the primitive function from which it is derived as any of its 
linear transforms to an inversely derived transform of its 
primitive. x88$ Salmon Higher Alg. (ed. 4) 121 Besides 
covariants and contravariants there are also functions in- 
volving both sets of variables, which differ, etc. 

Contravee'P, »- nonce-wd. [f. Contra- i -b 
Veer ».] intr. To veer in a contrary direction. 

_ 1792 D, Lloyd Pbj). Life 21 Yet each is confident that he 
is right. And all besides are wrong who contra-veer From 
different sentiments, or other views. 

Coutravenable (kpniravniab’l), a. [f. Con- 
travene + -ABLE.] That can be contravened. 

z88o Muirhead Instii. Gains iv. § 11 note, There probably 
was one ilegis actio] for eiflry law that was contravenable. 

+ Gontrave'nary. Obs. rare. Alsooontro-. 
[f. Contravene -b-ARv, s&cx adversary, 1 =Con- 

TRAVENER. 

x6x4 Jackson Creed lit, v. Wks. II. 228 To terrify all con- 
travenaries of this decree, c 1630 Hid. v. xix. Wks. I V. 172 
He and his followers must be wisdom's children ; their con- 
trovenaries sons of folly. 

Contravene (kpnlra.v?n), v. Also 6 (.Jf.) 
contro-, 7 conterveen. [ad. F. contreven-ir ‘ to 
swarue, transgresse, decline, go, or depart from ; 
to do contrarie to promise, or otherwise than was 
agreed ; also, to crosse, thwart, contradict, resist, 
or be against ' (Cotgr.) L. contrdvemre (Au- 
gustine) to come against, oppose.] 

1. trans. Of persons : To go counter to ; to trans- 
gress, infringe (a law, provision, etc.) ; to act in 
defiance or disregard of, 

2567 Sc. Acts I VI (1397) § 3X To he fre.,from al 
paine. . that may be incurred . .for contravening of the samin 
[abrogated statutes], 2588 A. King tr. Canisins' Caiech. Kij, 
Thay contrauene the vse of the Catholik kirk. 1609 Skene 
Meg. Maj. 38 And na man sail break or contrawen this con- ' 
stitution, X659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age X20 Which . , 
they have conterveened, and contradicted, a 1877 Barrow 
Serm. (xSio) II. 495 By n^lecting . . or contravening these 
duties of humanity. 1783 Burke M. India Bill Wks. IV. 31 
Either to conform to the tenour of the article, or to contra- 
vene it. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 19 The cause is 
fundamentally righteous, and Zens, .cannot contravene it. 

2. Of things, actions, etc. : To run counter to, be 
contrary to, come in conflict with. 

/X1670 Hacket Alf. Williams i. (1693) 137 (L.) This un- 
fortunate accident did both contravene and overmatch the 
counsels of a hundred wise men. 1775 Johnson Joum, W, 
Isl. Wks. X. 427 [Such] Laws.. contravene the first prin- 
ciples of the compact of authority. X793_T. Jefferson 
Writ, (1859) IV. 30 To . . warn them against acts which 
might contravene this duty. 1869 Farrar Fa/n. Sfeech i, 
(1873) XI A belief which in reality contravened the distinct 
theory of their own sacred books. 

3. To go counter to or oppose in argument ; to 
contradict, disiJute, deny (a proposition, etc.). 

1722 Wollaston Melig. Nat. vi, prop. 8 Nor can any one 
do this without contravening the truth contained in prop. vi. 
X869 Huxley in Sci. Opinion s May 503/1 Are those con- 
clusions so £rmly based that we may not contravene them? 
X873 Browning Med CoU. Nt.-cap 200 Each inference . . 
This you may test and try, confirm the right Or contravene 
the wrong that reasons there. 
t 4 . ? To incur (a charge). Sc. Obs. 

*597 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814! 124 Ua™'). That the saidis 
thrie erlis . . had incurrit and controvenit the charge of 
treassoun. 

Coutraveuer (kfntrav^'nax). Also 7 {Sc.') 
-veener, -viner, -veiner. [f. prec. + -ee.] One 
who contravenes. 

XS67 Sc. Acts 1 fas. VI (y.39i) § ai Executand the paiiies 
conteined in this present Act, against the contraveneris 
thereof. 1609 Skene Meg, Maj., Treatise 141 Quhilk paine 
the Provest and Batllies'sall pay, gif they searche not, nor 
seikes the contraviners, 1643 tS*/. Trials, Sir M. Spotswood 
(R,), The contravener of any act of parliament, x86o Geo. 


Eliot Mill on FI, 11, ii, The measures he was bent on taking 
against that rash contravener. x88o Muirhead tr. Ulpian 
i. § I Nor imposes a penalty on the contravener. 

tContrave'Uienty (Z. Obs. rare-\ [ad. L. 
contrdvenient-, pr. pple. of contravemre : see Con- 
travene.] Contravening, opposing, 

X621 Bp._ Mountagu Diatrihse 79 Then silence for ever 
unto Positive opponent, or contra-venient laws. 

Contravening (k^travrnig), vbl. sb. [f. Con- 
travene -b -ING I,] The action of the verb Con- 
travene ; contravention. 

164s St. Trials, Sir M. Spotswood (&.), The contravening 
of an act of parliament. 

Contrave'ning, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That contravenes ; opposing. 

1802 Med. fml. VIII. 156 The class of contravening wi- 
dence. x86o _Ellicott Life our Lord v. 206 Contravening 
influences mainly due to alien emissaries. 
Contravention (k/mtrave'njbn). [a, F. CD7i- 
iravention (also contre- in Cotgr.), on L. type 
*contrdventio)i-em, n. of action f. contravemre to 
Contravene.] 

The action of contravening or going counter to ; 
violation, infringement, transgi'cssion. 

XS79 Fenton Guicciard. xvi. (1599) 776 The Pope should 
he bound to .. forgiue him the penaltie of contrauention. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 546 Saul did not personallie 
•sweare to the Gibeonites, yet ms contravention . . plagued 
his subjects with three years famine. ^1704 Locke On 
Rom. viii. 7 A settled contravention to his precepts cannot 
he suffered by the.. governor of the world. 1708 Swift 
Ahol. Chr. Wks. 1755 11 . i. 91 Contraventions to the laws of 
the land. 1840 Dickens Barti. Mudge (1849) 122/2 Offensive 
and undutiful, and in direct contravention of the church 
catechism, i86x Stanley East. Ch. viii. (x8£9} 267 From 
the contravention of the chronological order, 
b. Sc. Law. (See quot.) 

x86i W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Contrceoention. .is most 
frequently applied to an act done by an heir of entail in 
opposition to the provisions of the deed . . or to acts^ of 
molestation or outrage committed by a person in violation 
of lawborrows. 

t Contrave'rse, a. {sbl), adv. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. contrdvers-iis turned opposite, f. contra opposite 
+ versus, pa. pple. of vertere to turn.] 

A. quasi-j^. The contraverse : the opposite, the 
converse. B. adv. ? In the opposite direction. 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xiv. vii, She [Circe] sayd over 
us the contrauerse of the charme that she had sayde whan 
she transformed us. c 1535 Compl. too late maryed (1862) 7 
Folyshe regardes. .1 kest over twarte, and eke contravers. 

Coutrave’rsion. rare—\ [ad, L. type co}i- 
trave)'sion-em, n. of action f. contrdversus : see 
Contraverse.] A turning in the opposite direction. 
A 1729 Congreve Disc. Pindaric Orfe WIk. 1753 III. 341 
The second stanza was called the antistrophe, from the 
contraversion of the chorus ; the sinp^ers, in performing that, 
turning from the left hand to the right contrary always to 
their motion in the strojihe. 

Contraversy, -sie, -ey, obs. ff. Conteoveest. 
Coutravi'ndicate^ v. Rom. Law. ^L.contj'S 
vindicare (Gains).] To make a counter-claim. 

x88o Muirhead tr. Gaiusiv. § x6fiate. That the respondent 
contravindicated, or at least made a counter averment^ of 
ownership in the same terms as the first vindicant. .is denied 
by some jurists. 

So Con'travin.dica'tion, a counter-claim. 

1875 Poste Gains iv. (ed. 2) 635 The contention of the de- 
fendant was not merely a negation of the plaintiff’s claim, 
but also an affirmation of the defendant’s claim, a contra- 
vindication. 

ContravTolino : see Contra 4 , 
Co*iitra-vo:te, nonce-tvd. [see Contra-^.] 
To vote against or for the opposite side. 

1817 Whewell in Todhunter W.'s Writings (1876) II. 15 
The. .system of electioneering, canvassing, voting, contra- 
voting, and outvoting, which predominates here. 

Contrawen, obs. Sc. f. Contravene. 
Contrayerva (k^traya'iva). Also -jerva. 
[Sp. ; = ‘ counter-herb’, i. e. one used as an antidote, 
f. Contra- 3 +yerva {noytyerbcl) Herb.] A name 
given, in general use, to the root-stock and scaly 
rhizome of species of Dorstenia {D. CotUrayerva 
and D. braziliensis, N. O. Urticacese) native to 
tropical America, used as a stimulant and tonic, 
and formerly as an antidote to snake-bites. In 
Jamaica, the name is given to a species of Birth- 
wort {Aristolochia odoratissimd), still held in re- 
pute as an alexipharmic. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall in Select Thoughts § 51 No Indian is so 
savage but that he knows the use of his tobacco and contra- 
yerva. 1731 Houstoun in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 196 A 
short Account of that Plant whose Root is called Contra- 
yerva here in England. X73fi Bailey (folio\ Contretyerva, 
a plant in the West Indies much used with others in counter- 
poisons, and which distillers with us use in strong waters. 
X7S5 Miller (in Johnson), A species of birthwort growing in 
Jamaica, where it is much used as an alexipharmick. 17^7 
A. Cooper Distiller iii. xv. (1760) 171. 1782 E. Gray in 
Med. Cotnmwt. I. 30 Stimulating diaphoretics, such as 
contrayerva. 1814 Lunan Hort. fatnaic, I. 232 {Aristo- 
lochia) This is called Contrayerva in Jamaica, from its 
great efficacy against poisons, but is in no respect like the 
Spanish contrayerva. X876 Harley Mat. Med. 432 Con- 
trajerva root. 1887 D. Morris in Kew Bulletin No. 12. 7 
In Jamaica, this term is invariably applied to a species of 
Aristolochia, while roots of Dorstenia are there called 
Spanish Contrayerva. 


Coutrayre, var. of Conteair, 

Contre-, prefix. F. contre L. contra, in OF. 
also cuntre, has regularly given in Eng. Counter, 
q. V. Contre- occurs only as an earlier form of 
counter-, an occasional obsolete variant of contra-, 
and in a few modern French words and phrases 
adopted since 1600 . It is frequent in heraldic 
terms, as contre-ba7tdi, co7itre-ba7’7-e, co7itre-cha7tged, 
co7ti7‘e-componi, etc. ; but these have also English 
forms in Counter-, under which they will be found. 
Contre, obs. form of Counter, Country. 
Contrealt, obs. var. of Contralto. 
Contre-approaeh, -book : see Counter-. 
Contre-band : see Contraband. 

II Contre-carre. Ohs. rare~ \ [F. co77trecarre 
‘ a counterstrength, opposition, resistance, defence ’ 
(Cotgr.), f. contre- -b caT^e square, square face : 
see Littr^.] An opposing force ; a direct resistance 
or check. 

1646 Buck Mich. Ill, ii. 44 This was a Contrecarre to the 
Faction of Richmond. 

II Coutrecoup (fcantr’kzi). [F. cont7-e-coup a 
counter-blow, back-blow, rebound, and in Surg. as 
in sense 2 j f. c07itre against + coup blow.] 

1. ‘ Opposition, a repulse in the pursuit of any 
object’ (Jamieson). 

2. Surg. The effect of a blow, as an injury, 
fracture, produced exactly opposite, or at some 
distance from, the part actually stiuck. 

1830 S. Cooper Diet, Pract. Surg. (ed. 6) 607 Sometimes 
the fracture [occurs] elsewhere, a.s the effect of what the 
French call a co7itre-cowp. X870 T. Holmes Surgery (ed. 2) 
II. 316 The one . . is a direct contusion, the other a contusion 
by contre-coup of the brain substance. 188a Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Contre-coup. .is often very severe in the skull, for instance, 
the bone may be fractured on the opposite side to the seat 
of injury. 

t Coutre’ctant. Obs. ra7’e. [ad. L. cmtrec- 
tdnt-em, pr. pple. of coittreetdre ; cf. next.] One 
who handles or touches. 

1657 Tomlinson Menmi's Disp. 715 A mass . . which will 
not mquinate the contrectant's hands. 

Coxitrectation (k^ntrekt^-Jon). [ad. L. C07t- 
trecttttid7t-e77i, n. of action f. cositrectare, -traetdre 
to touch, handle, f, cooi- intensive + traetdre to 
touch.] Handling, touching, fingering. 

[x 549 CnaLONEn Erasmus on Polly b. Never the more 
forbearynJ: from wyne, nor contrection of women. 1623 
CocKERAM, Contrection, a handling, a touching.] 1624 Gee 
Foot out of S7iare 52 A possessed woman, in whose body 
they can canuas a diuell by contrectation, and certaine in- 
chanting nips, making him ferret yp and downe. 1689 
Harvey C7tri?ig Dis. ly Expect, xxii. 180 After a long con- 
trectation of all the abdomen. z88z Syd. Soc. Lex,, Contrec- 
tation, examination by the finger; manipulation, as in 
shampooing. 

b. In Rom. Law. (See quots.) 
x6o2 Fulbecke jst Ft. Parall. loi Theft is thus defined 
in our Law: A fraudulent contrectation of another mans 
corporall moueable goods, which is don against the will of 
the owner. _x88o Muirhead tr. Gains Dig. 613 Any con- 
trectation with another man’s property without his consent 
was theft. 

to. Handling; personal dealing with affairs; 
management. Obs. 

1786-9 Bentham Wks. II. 540 What is dominion? It is 
either the power of contrectation, or else that of Impera- 
tion. 

tCoutrecta'tive, a. Obs. \i.'L.C07ttrectat-iii&Ta. 
of contrectare (see prec.) + -IVE.] Of or pertaining 
to handling or personally dealing with a thing. 

1786-9 Bentham Wks. II. 540 Subject to the contrecta- 
tive or imperative power of that law. 

Contrection, erron. form of Contrectation. 
Contred, obs. f, countered from Counter v. 
Contre-dance, ll-danse, contra-dance. 

[after F. contre-danse, It. and Sp. contra danza, all 
corruptions of the English word Countrt-danoe, 
by the conversion of its first element into the F. 
contre. It., Sp. contra against, opposite.] A 
CouNTRT-DANOE ; esp. a French country-dance. 

The English country-dance was introduced into France 
during the Regency 1715-23, and thence passed into Italy 
and Spain; cl Littie, s.v. Contre-danse^,_^ and Venuti, 
Scoperte di Ercolam (Rome 1748) 114 ' I canti, i balli. .che a 
noi sono pervenuti con vocabplo Inglese di cqntraddauze. 
Country Dances, quasi invenzione degli Inglesi contadini '. 
The arrangement of the partners in a country-dance in two 
opposite lines of indefinite length easily suggested the per- 
version of country into contre-, contra- opposite. Littrfi's 
theory, that there was already in 17th c. a French contre- 
danse with which the English word was confu-sed and ran 
together, is not tenable ; no trace of the name has^ been 
found in French before its appearance as an adaptation of 
the English. But new dances of this type were subse- 
quently brought out in France, and introduced into England 
with the Frenchified form of the name, which led some Eng- 
lishmen to the erroneous notion that the French was the 
ori^nal and correct form, and the Enjglish a corruption of 
it. Thus a writer in the Genilematfs Magazine 1758, p. 
174 said, ‘As our dances in general come from France, so 
does the country-dance, which is a manifest corruption of 
.^he French contre-dafise, where a number of persons placing 
themselves epposite one to another, begin a figure ’. Partly 
under the influence of this erroneous notion as to the 
etymology, partly as a mere retention of the French form, 
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conire-tfattce have been used, _and mttre- 
i/aiae is still in use, esp, for a French or foreign dance of 
this type. 

Fessenden Terrible Tractor. i+ So fam'd Aldini, 
erst m France Led dead folks down a contra dance, 

•Juan de Vega’ IC. Cochrane] Jnil. T’rwrrxix. (1847) 135 
After we had danced two or three quadrilles, a contre 
dance was proposed. 1844 W. H. Maxwelc. Scotland 
(1855) L 37, 1 had gone downa danse. 1873 Brown- 
ing lied Coil. 1421 If Mademoiselle permit the 

contre-danse. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie II. xiiL 230 
All the ricks in the j’ard were bobbing about, as If amusing 
themselves with a slow contradance. 

2. A piece of music written for snch a dance. 
jBSo Grove Diet. Mus, 1 . 39^2 Beethoven has written 
twelve contredanses for orchestra, from one of which he 
developed the finale of bis ‘Eroica ’ symphony. 

Coutiree, obs. or arch, form of Codntbt. 
CoutrefacA -fait, -fete, Oontrefort, Con- 
tregarde: see Couiitee-, 
tCoutremart. Ohs. (Also Contba-.) s 
C oUNTSB-aTARQUE. 

xfiaa Malynes Anc. Ltcw-Mcrcli. 153 Concerning the 
danger and aduenture of Letters of Mart, or Contremart, 
Sine ins ReprUaliarum, or Letters of Marque, euery one 
knoweth that men hauing these Commissions or Letters . . 
are very vigilant. .to surprize Merchants Ships and goods. 

i'Coiltre-lliasteV. Obs. [a. F. contre-maistre 
'the Master’s mate in a ship’ (Cotgr.), in Sp. 
coniramaestre : see Contra- 3 .] A boatswain. 

1736 Shelvocke Vojf, round W, 124 The Contre-Mastre, or 
Boatswain of her had not been aboard of us above two 
hours. Ibid. (1757) 341 There was none killed on board of 
her, but the Contre-master, /'xypo J. Willock Toy. iv. 105 
Soon after, the boatswain or countermaster (as the word in 
their language signifies), .came up to u& 

t Contremble, ». Obs. rar&—t. ff, Con--+ 
Tbemble v. : cf. L. coniremere to quake alto- 
gether.] tnfr. To tremble or quake thoroughly. 

1573 Twyne AEntid x. H dllj, From the grounds the soyle 
contrembling shook. 

Contremexir, -mur, obs. ff. Countermube. 
Coutre-natural ; see Contba-m’atdbal. 
Contrepald, -pane, -pese, -peyae, -pointe, 
-poison: see CODNTEB-. 

II CoutKepied. Obs. rare. [F., oiig. a hunting 
term, =the opposite track, the wrong way ; hence, 
the contrary ; f. contre- zxA pied foot, footing, etc.] 
The contrary course ; the opposite- 
*773 Gentl. i^<^.XLlII, 549 Gravina idolized the ancients ; 
and, perhaps^ Metastasio, taking the contrepied, respects 
them too little. 

Contrer, variant of Contraib. 
t Coatre-risposte, v. Ohs. rare-'-, [f, F, 
contre-risposter, i. conin-risposte, now -riposte^ in 
Fencing, a thrust or movement of the sword op- 
posed to a Riposte.] To return a smart, sharp 
retort. 

xfiga Urqukart yrtuel Whs. (1834) 226 In complements 
after this maimer . . retorted, contrerisposted, hackreverted, 
and now and then graced with a quip or a clinch. 

Contrespaller : see Counteb-espalieb. 
tContrest, ME. form of Contbast to 
withstand. 

II Contretexups (kmtr’tah). Also y counter- 
temps, 8—9 contretems. [F. contre-temps, -terns, 
bad or false time, motion out of time, iuoppoitune- 
ness, unexpected and untoward accident.] 

•h 1. Jfatci^. A pass or thrust which is made at 
a wrong or inopportune moment. Obs. 

1684 R. H. Sch, Recreat, 60 Cannier Temfs . . is when 
you Thrust wthout a good Opportunity, or when you 
Thrust, at _the same rime your Adversary does the like. 
Ibid. 67 This preserves your Face from your Adversaries 
scattering or Counter-Temps Thrusts. *694 Sir W. Hope 
Swordsman's VadeM. 43 It is a fair Thrust, and cannot he 
called a Contre temps. 1725 in Hew Cant. Did. 

_2. An inopportune occurrence ; an untoward ac- 
cident ; an unexpected mishap or hitch. 

, 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Mattattvring i, I am more grieved 
than I can express . . by a cruel coiitre-iemps. T. 

Martin My NatnesaJee in Fraser's Mag. Dec., I am used 
to the.se little cmireUms. ifea J. L. Sanford Estimates 
Ettf. KiH& 397 He [CXiarles II] regarded such contretemps 
as mevitaule. 

Hence f Contretemps (-temp) v. mnee-wd. 
Fencing, a. irons. To make a contretemps at j b. 
intr. to make contretemps. 

X6S4 R, H. ScA. Recreat. 73 If for all this your Adver- 
sary give a home-thrust, then yon must Counter-temps him 
lu the Face, and parry, .with your left Hand. 1694 Sir W. 
Hope Siwrdsman's Fade M. 42 He can infallibly Contre- 
temps with the Ignorant as often as he pleoseth. An Igno- 
rant Contre-temping an Artist . . The Artist that contre- 
tempeth the Ignorant. Ibid, 61 An Artist may. .he Centre- 
tempsd or Resposted, 

Contre- vair, -valxie : see Counteb-. 
Contreve, -treyne, obs. form of Contrive. 
tContoevnre, -ore. Obs. ran~\ [a. OF. 
contreveure, coniroveiire Rom. type *conirinia- 
iurd), f. controver to contrive : see -ubb.] = Con- 
trivance. 

^ i«oR, Brunne C 7 iw». (1810) 334 Herenowacontreuore, 
porgh Roherdes avis, Abouen ]?er armore did serkis & 
swhs. 

Oontrey, obs. form of Country. 


j Coutribnal (k/mtri-birml), a. [f. L. cott- lo- 
I gether-b^nid:4-f («- stem) tribe -h-AL. Cf. L. 
tribfilis^ Of or belonging to the same tribe. 
Contributable (kpntri-bmtab’I), a. [f. Con- 

! TRIBUTE + -able.] 

1. Of persons : Liable to contribute, subject to 
contribution. [So F. contribuable^ 

1611 CoTGR., Contribuable, contributable ; fit, able, or_ac- 
customed, to contribute ; liable orsubiect vnto contribution. 
1873 Browning Fijine cxxxi, 'The Mayor shall catalogue 
me duly domiciled, Contributable, good-companion of the 
guild Aid my.stery of marriage. 

' 2. To be contributed ; payable as contribution. 

1824 Sir C. Abbott in Bamewall & Cr. Reports II. 811 
Not.. to part with the possession of the goods until the 
amount contributable in respect of them shall be. .paid. 

i'Coutri'butary (k^ntri-bi«tari), a. and sb. Obs. 
[f. as prec. -ary, after irihuiary, Cf. F. eontrihi- 
taire. A form parallel to ContbibwtoRY, which is 
now in ordinary use.] A. adj. 

1. That contributes or is liable to contribute; 
t paying tribute, tributary. 

e 1386 Chaucer MonVs T. 686 (Harl. MS.) lulius ])c con- 
querour That wan al thoccident by land and see. .And vnto 
Rome made hem contributarie [6-text tributarie]. 1463 
Bury Wills (r8so) 29 Who so euere be ocupyere of my hem 
I place to be contributarye therto what so eue' it coste. 1560 
I in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 278 Every man . . 
shall become contrybutary to an bird yn Port Meade. 
1570-6 Lambaroe Peratnb. Rent (1826) 355 The lande.<i 
contributarie to the repaire thereof. 1649 Selden Lasos 
Eng. I. Hv._ (1739193 Kings having taken occasion to levy 
War of their own accord . .could neither compel the persons 
of their Subjects or their Estates to be contributary. 

2. Contributing anything to a common stock ; 
having part in a common lesult. 

1365 Golding Oz'ids Met. vn. (1593) 158 Pene&i and 
Sperchius streames contributarie were. x6Sx W/tole Duty 
Nations 56 Such things, so far as they may be any way 
contributary to good. xyTS-pt tr. D'Auvilids Anc. Geefg. 
(Webster), It was simated on the Ganges, at the place 
where this river received a contributaiTr .stream. x8ot W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XL 648 This edition is distin- 
giushed. .by the curious extent of contributary reading. 

B. sb. One who contributes; one who pays 
tribute. 

_ 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 33 Pythagoras . . and many other 
(in certaine thinges) will be Contribntaries. 1600 Holland 
Livy xxvn. xi. 635 Those all they disfranchised, and maile 
Aerarij, or contributarie®. ,2598-9 E. Forde Paristnns 
I. (1661) SI The king of Persia, .having called all his con- 
tributaries together. 

Contribute (k^ntTi-bi»t), v. [f. L. contribut- 
ppl. stem of contribuere to bring together, add, 
contribute, f. con- together + to bestow. 

(Formerly stressed which is still rfta/.)] 

f 1. irons. To make tributary, levy tribute upon. 
Obs. rap-e—K 

1550 Skelton in Mirr. Mag,, Echo. IV, iii, Graunted not 
she [Fortune] me to haue victory, In England to rayne and 
to contribute Fraunce ? 
t2. intr. To pay tribute (/a). Obs, 

C1592 Marlowe Jew of Malta i. Wks. (Rtidg.) 148/1 
Long to the Turk did Malta contribute ; Which tribute, etc. 

3. To give or pay jointly with others ; to furnish 
to a common fund or charge, a. trans. 

1530 Palsgr. 497/a To se with howe good wyll they do 
TOntrybute their money, 1535 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 
App. lxiv, 158, That it may please the lungs Majesty . . to 
contribute, .with the said Princes, xoo,ooo crownes. 1707 
Addison Pres. State WarJ/Tss. 1746 HI. 265 England con- 
tributes much more than any outer of the Allies. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 4 Y 7 Every hand is open to contribute 
Mmething. « 1832 Mackintosh Wks. 1846 II. 136 
The Princess of Orange contributed two hundred pounds to 
theur relief. 

b. intr. or absol. To give or make contribution, 
<1x6x0 Healey Theophrast. xvii. (1636) 65 If his friends 
do contnbute to supply his wants. 1651 Hobbes Govt. ^ 
Soc, xiii. § II. 200 whether Subjects ought to contribute to 
the publique, according to the rate of what they gain, or of 
what they ^^end, 1775 Adam Smith W. v- li. (1B69) II. 
414 The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards 
the support of the government, as nearly as possible, in pro- 
Mrtion to their respective abilities. 1867 Smix.es Hugumots 
XI. (x88oj 188 A fund was raised . . to which all parties 
cheerfully and liberally contributed. 

4 . transf, and fig. To give or furnidi along with 
others to a collective stoidt; to furnish an ‘article’ 
to a magazine, etc. a. tp-ans. 

1853 Walton Angler Ep. Ded. 6 It can contribute nothing 
to your knowledge. X667 Milton P. L. vin. 153 Yet scarce 
to conmbute Each Orb a glimps of Light. X739 Melmoth 
FtUosb. Lett. (1763)7 Those who never contributed a single 
benefit to their own age. X788 Cowper On Mrs. Monti, 
ia-gus Fe^her-hopigings 13 All tribes beside of Indian 
name .. Whatever they boast of rich and gay Contribute 
‘0 ,*®. plan. XB43 Macaulay [title) Critical 

and^Histoncal Essays, contributed to the Edinbureh 
Review. * 

Tb. ipitr. or absol. 

X864 Bohn Lmundes’ Bibliogr. Manual s.v. WhswelL 
Professor Whewell has contributed largely to the Philo- 
^phical Transactions. 1883 Zljiool Courier s. Sept. 4/6 'The 
Greeks contributed largely to the literature of the stars. 

5. fig. To give or furnish along with others to- 
wards brbging about a result; to lend (effective 
agency or assistance) to a common result or pur- 
pose, a. trans. 


1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. Aivb, Is it not 
probable . . that he would imploy, and contribute a more 
exact study and solicitude? 1635 May Edw. Ill, iii. How 
many Lands their severall shares of woe Must contribute to 
Philip’s overthrow? 1651 Baxter hif, Bapt. 113 We will 
contribute our best endeavours thereto. 1790 Paley Hora 
Paul. I 8 Circumstauces , . which contributed strength to 
the conclusion. 1875 Jevons Ma/m (187S) 158 This cause 
may contribute something to the effect observed. 

"b. More usually intr. To contribute to (also 
\for) or to do (anything) : to do a part in bringing 
(it) about ; to have a part or share in producing. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. v. § ii Both heaven and earth 
do conspire and contribute to the use and benefit of man. 
1704 Addison Italy 301 The same Cause that has rais'd the 
lower Grounds having contributed to sink., [the] higher. 
1730 A. Gordon Maffei's Amphith. 338 It might have con- 
tributed not a little for draining the Water. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. 1 . 196 He contributed greatly to improve the 
national music. xB6o Tyndall Glac. i. xii. 90 If I thought 
his presence would in any degree contribute to my com- 
fort. 1885 Act 48 Viet, c. 16 § 8 Where any burgh has 
ceased, .to return or to contribute to return a member to 
Parliament. 

Ooatributer ; see Contributor. 
Contribution (kputribiri jan). [a. F. copitribu- 
tion (Oresme, 14 th c.), ad. L. copitpnbution-em, n. 
of action f. emtrihuere, contp-ihnt-, to Contribute. 
Cf. F. contribution.] 

1. The action of contributing or giving as one’s 
part to a common fund or stock ; the action of 
lending aid or agency to bring about a result. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rout, xv. 26 To make some contribu- 
tion vpon [i6xi to make a certaine contribution for] the 
poore sainctes that are in Hierusalem. 16x6 Bullokar, 
Contribution, a gluing with others, when many giue to- 
gether. 1637 R. HuMfHRtY tr. St. Ambrose i. 56 Who is 
much in contribution and distribution of that hee possesseth. 
tyox Lond. Gas. No. 3753/8 Notice . . by the Office of 
Insurance from Fire by Amicable Contribution. 1776 
Adam Smith W. N. Introd. (i66gi I. 4 To be defrayed by 
the general contribution of the whole society. 1790 Paley 
Hop-p Paul. ii. 10 We find a contribution carrying on at 
Corinth . . for the Christians of Jerusalem. 1887 Rogers 
Agrie, fy /’n«s V, vi. 132 The border counties were exempt 
from contribution, at least till the Union of the Crowns. 

b. To lay under copitpdbtitiopi : to exact contri- 
butions from, make a levy upon ; to force to con- 
tribute, render tributary. (A military phr., freq. 
also in gen. sense. Cf. F. ineitre d contribution/) 
1644 Milton Educ. (1738) 137 All the Historical Phya- 
ology of Aristotle and Theophrastus are open before them, 
ancl as I may say under contribution. 1687 T. Brown 
Sairds m Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 78 Did you manage it h la 
mihtaire, and lay the country under contribution? *774 
Pennant Tour Scot, in 177a, 77 The . , thief who laid the 
whole English borders under contribution. X703 W, Roberts 
Looker-on No. 37 Who have hitherto held all the seasons of 
the year under contribution to their praise. 1798 Ferriar 
lllustr, Sterne vi. 169 Many other books, .were laid umier 
contribution. 1851 F. Hall in Benares Mag. V. 23 The 
native authorities which M. deTassy has laid umier contri- 
bution for his first volume. 

2. Something given to a common stock or fund ; 
a sum or thing (voluntarily) contributed. 

1609 Holland Anmi. Marcel. ii (R.) Hence it was, that 
the noble Valerius Publicola was buried by a contribution 
of money gathered for him, x6sx Hobbps Leviath, ni. xlii. 
287 The voluntary contributions of the faithful!. 1715 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett, II. xlii. 8 The slaves , . have been 
..redeemed by the charitable contributions of the chris- 
tians. xBsx Longp. Gold. Leg. 11. Village Church, Near it 
stands the box for the poor. .T will add my little contribu- 
tion ! 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. § xa 566 To substitute 
the free contributions of congregations for the payment of 
tithes. Mod, The smallest contribution will be thankfully 
received. 

b. esp. A payment or tax imposed upon a body 
of persons, or the population of a country or dis- 
trict, by the civil, military, or spiritual authority ; 
an impost. App. the earliest sense in Fr. and 
Eng. use ; now, esp. An imposition levied upon a 
district for the support of an aimy in the field, to 
secure immunity from plunder, or for similar 


1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 301 po were dymes 
alwey i-gadred and contnbuciouns i-payde, spiritualte and 
^mporalte was alway i-pyled. 1460 Capgrave Chron. loa 
Jjor the kyng or qween in sweeh maner [i. e. for ransom] 
men schuld be leyd to a certeyn contrlbucion. 1553 Act 
7 Edw. VI, c. I § 20 Any . . Collector of any . , Benevolences, 
Contributions or Subsidies. 1598 Hakluyt Vay. I. 7 (R.) 
No notable taxe or contribution publike is historically 
mentioned to haue been for the charges leuied, ifoi Shaks. 

Harris Parival’s Iron Age 
no Ihat J^rty..hatea for the contributions, by which it 
exhausted Germany. 1769 Junius Lett. i. 3 He had no 
(iqubt of the constitutional right vested in Parliament to 
rmse «ie contribution. 1835 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 343 
An infantry regiment, which was quartered at Royston, had 
levied contributions on the people of that town and of the 
neighbourhood. x866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices 1 . ix. 135 
A third liability, affecting ecclesiastical fees , . was that 
of compulsory contributions for the maintenance of car- 
England bishops, and nuncios during their stay in 

3. transf. viAfig. Anything given or furnished to 
a common stock, or towards bringing about a com- 
mon result. 


ax6^ Digot (J,), Parents owe-their children not only 
niaterjal subsistence for their body, but much more spiritual 
contributions for their piind, 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc^ 
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Amer. III. sop The American nation is made up of con- 
tributions from almost all other civilised nations. 1875 
JowcTT Plntotfid.. 2)1. 44 He makes a distinction, .which is 
a real contribution to the science of logic. 

b. A writing furnished as a distinct part of 
a joint literary work; an article supplied to a 
magazine or journal. 

1714 S^et. No. 632 P s It wej-e no hard Task to continue 
this Paper a considerable Time longer, by the Help oflaige 
Conti ibutions sent from unknown Hands. 1750 Johnson 
Rawbler No. 56 J 15 Many of my corre-spondents, who 
believe their contributions unjustly neglected. 1880 J. R. 
O’Flanagan Mumier Circuit 408 To enrich the pages of 
the Dublin University Magazine by his contributions. 
1882 Fisbody Eh^. Journalism ix. (1882) 65 A letter . . ap- 
parently. .a contribution from a fresh hand. 

_ 4 . Lww. The payment by each of the parties 
interested of liis sliare in any common loss or 
liability. Action fo 7 ‘ contribution ; a suit brought 
by one of such parlies, who has discharged a 
liability common to them all, to compel the others 
to make good their shares. 

Termes de la. Ley 83 Contribulione facienda is a 
Writ, and it lyeth where there are divers Parceners, and hee 
wliich hath the part of the eldest doth make all the suit to the 
Lord, the others ought to make contribution to him, and if 
they will not, hee shall have against them the said Writ. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet, s.v. Insurance n. § 3 When goods 
are thrown overboard in a storm to lighten the ship, for 
the general safety of the ship and cargo, the owners of the 
ship and of goods saved nre to contribute for the relief of 
tliase whose goods are ejected ; this i.s called contribution, 
or general average. 1848 Wharton Law LexicoJi, Con- 
tribution lies between partners for any excess, which has 
been paid by one partner beyond his share, against the 
other partners . . It also lies between joint tenants, tenants 
in common, and part owners of .ships and other chattels, 
for all charges, .incurred for the common benelit. x88i Sin 
W. M. James in Lanu lie/. 17 Ch. Div. 46 The right of a 
surety who has paid his creditor is to have contribution 
from his co-.suretic3. 

6. aUrib.tccACoinb., as contrihution-box^ f -money, 
t -purse. 

X375-6 Act 18 Elis. c. 17 All Conlribucion Money payable 
to tne use of the same Bridge. X733 Sco/s Mag, Aug. 
421/2 Three horses run for a contriliution-purse of xo 
guineas. X875 Hmerson Lett, ^ Soc. Aims iv. 119 Milder 
remedies .sometimes serve to disperse a mob. Try sending 
round the contribution-box. 

Gontributional (kpntribi«'Janal'), a. [f. prec. 
+ -Ab,] Of or pertaining to a contribution. 

X798 J/ist. in Am. Jiig. 38 Those contributioiml levies, 
which, in a country of so much opulence, must prove very 
consldciablc. 

t Contvibu'tioxier. Obs. rare-\ [f. as prec. 
-1- -BU.] One who makes contribution. 
x6xz~6a IIuYUN Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 97 Tributaries, and 
Contributioner.s to the Engli.sh. 
t Goutribu’tionsliip. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-snn*.] A society of contributors to a common 
stock ; a joint-stock company. 

X70X Land. Gas, No. 3753/8. Ibid, No. 4322/3 The 
Directors of the Amicable Contributionship hereby 51 ve 
Notice, _ 1730-6 Bailky (folio), Contrihdions/ii/, a society 
of contributors, also the contribution itself. 

Gontributlve (k^ntri-biwtiv), a. [f. Cosr- 
TBiBUTB + -IVB (L. type *contributlv-us) ; cf. F. 
contrilmtif, -ive (15th c.).] That has the quality 
or power of contributing ; fitted to contribute to. 

1583 in Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1733) 301 Your Majesty's 
Favour and Assistance will be more contributive for his 
Advantage. X6S9 Hammond On Ps, xxxvi. 4 If it seem 
contributive to their interests. X793 W, Roberts Looker-on 
No. 78 Those which are essential and those which are con- 
tributive. xy94 Sullivan View Nat, II. 47 Exercise taken 
in open air, is much more contributive to health. 

Hence Contri’butively adv. ; Contxl’lmtive- 
ness. 

a 1866 J. Gbote Exant, Vtilit, Philos, iv. (1870) 67 Its 
contributiveness to the great purpose of universal good. 
GoutributOV (kpntrrbi«t3i). Also 6 -our, 
^-8 -er. [a. AF. contributour (mod.F, -«<r)=L. 
type '‘^contributdr-em, agent-n. f. contribut-', see 
CoNTBiBUTB and -OB.] 

One that contributes or gives to a common fuud ; 
one that bears a part in eifecling a result, 

X530-X Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. zS They . . shall not be con- 
tributours nor charged to the payement of the sayed somme. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. ii. 215, I promist we would be 
Contributors, And beare his charge of wooing whatsoerc, 
X667 Decay Chr. Piety xvi. r 1 A fourth grand contributer 
to our dissentions is passion. X676 W, Hubbard Ha//iness 
oj People 2 By which our Saviour preferred the bounty of 
the poor Widow above all the vest of the Clontributers, 
1776 Adam Smith iV, N. v. ii- (x869)_II._4i6 Every tax 
ought to be levied, .in the manner in which it is most likely 
to be convenient for the contributor to pay it. Mod, 
Among the contributors to the testimonial are, etc. 

't*b. One who pays tribute. Obs. 
xsso Nicolls Thncyd. X55 (R.) Certayn barbarous or 
estrangens be contrybutours vnto the Syracusians. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia in. xii. 91 The people being epn- 
tribiiters vsed liim kindly. 1630 — ly-av. Adv. 35 Him- 
sclfe as rich, .as any Frince in Chrislendome, and yet a 
Contributor to the Turke. 

c. One who contributes literary articles to a 
journal, magazine, or other joint literary work. 

* 75 * Johnson Rambler No, 56 t x6 Let therefore the 
next fnendly contributor., observe the cautions of Swift, 
and write secretly in his own chamber. 1843 Macaulay 
Ess. Pref., The author has sometimes, like other con- 

VOL. II. 


tributors to periodical works, been under the necessity of 
writing at a distance from all books. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, The ‘ Times ’ Wks, (Bohn) II. 119 It draws from any 
number of learned and skilful contributors. 

CoutributOTial, a. [f. prec. + -lAL.] Of or 
pertaining to a contributor. 

187a De Morgan Budget 0/ Par. 268 The journal had 
always been free from editorial sectarianisms, — and very apt 
to check the contributorial. 

Contri'butorship. [f. prec. + -snip.] The 
position of a contributor. 

i88x Masson De Qnincey vi. 69 His editorship having 
been converted into a mere contributorship. 

Contributory (k^ntri-h«/tari), a. and sb. [f. 
L. type *contribritdrisis, f. contribut- ppl. stem (see 
Contbibute) -OBY. Cf. F, contributoire ‘re- 
lating to contribution’ (Liltre). See also Contbi- 

BDTABY.] 

A. adj. 1 . That contributes to a common fund ; 
making contribution. 

X467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 385 Euery crafte that ben con- 
tributory. c 1470 Harding Chron. clx. i, To make con- 
federacy With Kyng Philip of Fraunce and aliaunce, 
Perpetually to he contributorie. Ether with other. 

Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 25 The pai-ishens or people, which 
by this acle shall be contributorie to suche almes. 1622 
Callis Siat. Sewers Every man that hath grounds 

lying within the Level., to be contributory to the charge. 
X741 T. Robinson Gofuelkind vi. 112 All the Parcenors shall 
be contributory. 1852 GHOTEG«?e'ffeii.lxxv. IX. 525 Without 
any contributory allies or any foreign support. 

+ b. Tributaiy. Ohs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Ernsnt. Par, Rev. xvi. (R.), To rule 
oner all Christieu kynges_ and princes, which she hath 
. . made subject and contributorye vnto her. 1586 Mar- 
lowe zst Pt,^ Tambiirl. hi. iii, The great commander of the 
world . . Besides fifteen contributory kings. i6ox Chester 
Love's Mari.,E/. L. Tiberiusiy.R’jS) 52 The whole huge circle 
of the world. Are made contributorie and owe vs homage, 
e. Of things : Charged with a contribution. 

1491 Act 7 Hen, VII, c. ii § i The movable goodes, 
catalles and othre thinges usuelly to suche xv'" and x™» 
contributory and chargeable. 1S75-6 Act 18 Elis, c. 17 
Landes of anneient tyme contributorie to the Repayre of 
the same Bridge. X587 Fleming Contn. Holinslud III. 
1^8/1 Owners of the contributorie lands. 

2 . iransf. axAfig. That contiibutes anything to 
a common slock; bearing a share towaids any 
purpose or result. 

Contributory negligence", negligence on the part of a 
person injured, which has contributed or conduced to the 
injury. 

XS94 Bacon Gesta Grayorttm Wks. VIII, 335 Wherein 
whatsoever the wit of man hath heretofore committed to 
hooks of worth may be made contributory to your wisdom. 
X647 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts (1727! 527 Accessary 
and contributory to our own deslniotion. X694 tr. Milton’s 
Lett, State 29 July 1655, That the Advice or Intention of 
your Majesty were no way contributory to this prodigious 
Violence, x8x6 Keatinge Tra7i, 11. X38 The rfver at the 
junction of the two contributory streams presents a truly 
noble appearance. 1870 Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. xxxv. 
27 He would have their gladness contributory to the divine 
glory. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. u. 45 Modern doctrines on 
Uie subject of contributor negligence. 

3 . Relating to, or of the nature of, contribution. 
X836 Ear. Q. Rev, XVII. 406 Requests for more contri- 
butory help to the Mercury. 1883 Fortn. Rev, May 693 
Levying a contributory rate on neighbouring parishes. 

B. sb. 1 . One who, or that which, contribntes. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 372 The stewards & the con- 
tributories ther to helpngynge. 1523 yjrf 14-15 VIII, 
c. 4 § X Contributories to all maner of Charges. 1523 
Fitziierb. Surv. 33 b. The eldest doughter shall do homage 
for all, and also y« seruyees, and the other doughters shall 
he contrybutories, and beare euery one of them their porcyon. 
x866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. iv. 106 The burden to be 
borne by each contributory [to the wool-tax], x868 — Pol. 
Econ. xii. (ed. 3) 165 As the rent of land is that which re- 
mains over and above the cost of production, it is paid last, 
i.e. when all the other contributories are satisfied. 

2 . Eng. Law. One who is bound, on the wind- 
ing up of a joint stock company, to contribute 
toward the payment of its debts, as being, or re- 
presenting, a present or past member of me com- 
pany. 

1848 Act II 12 Viet. c. 45 § 3 The word ‘ contributory ’ 
shall Include every member of a company, and also every 
other per-son liable to contribute to the payment of any of 
the debts, liabilities, or losses thereof. 186a Companies’ Act 
(as ^ 26 Viet. c. 80) § 74 Tlie term ‘ contributory ’ shall mean 
every per.son liable to contribute to the assets of a company 
under this act in the event of the same being wound up. 
x^ Lindley Companies 745 One of the first duties of the 
Court, after making a winaing-up order, is to settle the list 
of contributories, 

Gontri'butress. nonce-wd. [f, Contbibbtob 
- 1 - -BSa.] A female (literary) contributor. 

1889 Illnst. Lend, News g Mar, 290/2 The rejected con- 
tributress exists there, 

Gontri’St, v. Obs. or arch. In s 
oontryste. [ad. F. contrist-er (izth c. in Liltr^) 
L. contristdre ; see next.] trans. To make sad 
or sorrowful ; to sadden, grieve. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. (1890) 80 Wbiche. .constristeth 
theym wyth a sorowfull mynde. Ibid, xxvii. 105 To thende 
that he were therof conttyste in rememhraiince pardurable. 
*653 Urquhart Rabelais ii. iii, Lord God, must I a^ain 
contrist myself? lyfix Sterne TV. Skandy iii. xx. To deject 
and contrist myself with so had and melancholy an account. 
x8i8 J. Brown Psyche xo As disappointments to contrist 
him, Arose in life and back’d his system. 


Hence Coutri'stedji//. a. 

1625 tr. Boccaccio’s Decant. II. 86b, That your contristed 
.^irits should be chearfully revived. x8o8*'J. Barlow 
Coluntb. IV. 631 Contristed sects his sullen fury fly, 

Contrist, obs. var. Contbast. 
tGontri’State, v. Obs. [f. L. contristat- 
ppl. stein of contristdre to sadden, f, con- intensive 
+ trist-is sad.] =prec. vb. 

1616 Bullokar, Contristate, to make sad, or sorrowful!. 
1626 Bacon Syhta % B73 Somewhat they [blackness and 
darkness] doe Contristate, but very little, a 1678 Woodhead 
H olyi Livhtg 74 Secular mirth, which contristates the Holy 
Spirit. 1686 tr. Btrnhouri St. Ignaiins iv. 265 This Letter 
did very much Surprize and Contristate die Assembly. 

tGoutrista'tion. Obs. [a. F. emtristation 
(i4lh c.) or ad. L. contrisidtidn-em, n. of action f. 
contristdre". see prec.] Tbe action of making 
sad ; the state of being saddened. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, i. i, $ 2 Salomon mues a Censure 
, . d'bat in spatious knowledge there is mu^ contristation. 
1651 Charleton Ephes. ^ Cirnm, Matrons (166S) xg 
Humiliation of the body, and contristation of spirit. 1658 
J. Robinson Eudoxa vi. 41 'The Husband . . falleth into 
pangs of fears and contristation. 

Gozitxite (kp-ntrait), a. (and sb.'). Also 4-5 
oontrit, (-tritte, -trybt), 4-6 -tryte. [a. F. 
contrit (i2tb c.), ad. L. bruised, crushed, 

pa. pple. of conterdre, f. con^ together + teret e to 
nib, triturate, bray, grind. 

The pronunciation long vm-ied between the original ceti- 
tri'te and co’ntriie\ the former was still recognized by 
Johnson and used by some x8th c, hymn-writers. J. has 
also contri'teness ; Browning has cotttririely ; on the other 
hand co'ntrite is found in Piers Ploughman. Depending on 
this is the piosodic choice between hearts contrite and 
co'ntrite hearis.\ 

+ 1 . lit. Bniised, emsbed; worn or broken by 
rubbing. Obs. rare, 

i6sx Jer. Taylor Serm. for Years, xxvii, 345 Though 
their strengths are no greater than a contrite reed or a 
strained arme, 1656 Blount Glossogr., Contrite, worn or 
bruised ; but is most commonly used for penitent or sorrow- 
ful _for misdeeds, remorseful. 1755 Johnson, Contriie, 
bruised ; much worn. 

2 . jig. Crushed or broken in spirit by a sense of 
sin, and so brought to complete penitence. 

A 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlvi. 3 ]>at helis contryte of 
liert. ^ X377 Langl. P, PI. B. xiv. 8g If man be inliche 
contrit. C1380WYCLIE Set. Wks. II, 400 To assoile men 
^t ben contrit. 1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) loa 
Fill contryht and cleen shi-evyn also. ^1450 Castle Hd, 
Life St. Cuthh. 37S3 He helyd baimwer contrite in hert. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 140 b, Be contryte and 
sory for your fall, 1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer 30b, 
Create and make in vs newe and contrite heartes. 1667 
Milton P, L. x. xogi With our sighs.. sent from hearts 
contrit^ in sign Of sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. 
a X74S Swift Beasts^ Con/, to Priest, The swine with con- 
trite heart allow'd His shape and beauty made him proud. 
XS19 Montgomery Hymn, ^ Prayer’ y, Prayer is the con- 
trite sinner’s voice Returning from his ways. X856 R. A- 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 194 No ecclesiastical absolution 
can help us unless we are contrite for our sin before God. 

b. Of actions, etc. s Displaying, or arising fiom, 
contrition. 

*593 SiiAKS. LzKr, 1727 Her contrite sighs unto the 
clouds bequeathed Her winged sprite. 1599 — Hem V, iv. 
i, 3x3, I Richards body haue interred new, And on it bane 
bestowed ., contrite leares. 1829 Southey A llfor Lcme vii, 
He raised this contrite cry. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. 
xiii. 257 In very contrite and earnest words, 

3. Comb., as contrite-hearted. 

x6xt CoRYAT Crttdiiies 422 A penitent and contrite-hearted 
Christian. 1871 Freeman Hisi, Ess. Ser. i. iv. xo6 Turned 
from notorious sinners into contrite-hearted penitents. 

+ B. qnasi-r^. A contrite person, a penitent. 
a x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. vi. § 13 Such contrites intend 
and desire absolution, though they have it not. 

+ Gontrited (kpntrai’ted), ppl. a. Obs. [f. as 
prec, -1- -ED.] 

1 . Crushed, ground to pieces ; worn by rubbing. 

1640 Fuller Joseph’s Coat, Cotmn. x Cor. xi. 24 (1867) 58 

All His bones were broken, that is, contrited and grinded 
with grief and sorrow. ijSz Sterne TV. Shandy iii, xlii, 
So contrited and attritecl was it with fingers and with 
thumbs. 

2. =!Contbitb 2 ; reduced to contrition. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/3 With good & contryted 
herte. 1556 Abp. Parker Psalter H iij, A sorrowfull hart 
and contrited spirite. 164a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. StatefiB^i) 
444 Inwardly contrited in heart for the sins he had com- 
mitted. 18x6 W. Allen Lrfe ^ Corr. I. 291 At meeting 
on first-day morning I was very low and contrited. i8ai 
Mrs. Opie in Miss Brightwell Mem. (1854) 185 The breath- 
ings of a supplicating and contrited heart. 

Contritely (kp-ntrsitli), adv. [f, as prec, + 
-liY 2 .] In a contrite manner, with contrition. 

1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 99 Weeps bitterly, prays 
contritely. 1868 Browning Ring k Bk. iii. 582 Contritely 
now she brought the case for cure. 

Co'ntriteueSS. rare. [f. as prec. + -NBSS.] 
The state or quality of being contrite ; contrition. 

1692 Beverley Disc, Dr. Crisp x6 Softness of Heart, 
Contriteness of Spirit. 1755 in Johnson {Contriteness). 

Contrition (k^ntri-Jon). Forms: 4 contri- 
cinn, -tryoytui> -tryssyoun, 4-5 -trioioun, 4-6 
-tricion, (-tryoyon, etc.), 6 -trityovme, -tre- 
tioune, 5- contrition, [a. OF. contriciun, now 
contrition, ad. L. contrTtimem (in med.L. contrici-), 
n. of action f. conterhe : see Cokibitb.] 
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CONTBITION. 

+1. lit. The action of robbing things together, 
or against each other; grinding, pounding or 
braising (so as to comminnte or pulverize). Obs.^ 
1594 Plat yetuelMo., Diners Chiiit. Co/tci, 17 To dis- 
course of a philosophical! contrition of oiles, thereby to 
defende them from putrifaction. 1646 Sir T, Browne 
Pseud. Ep. n. 1. S3 TrUurable, and reduceable into powder, 
by contrition. *678 R. RCussellI Geber 1, vii. is After Con- 
trition put it in a Calcining Furnace. 168+ tr. Bouet s 
Merc. Commit, vii, 251 The shivering and great contrition 
of the bones, which remain here and there in the. .flesh. 
fig. 138a Wyclif Hos. xiii. 13 Fotsothe he shaj not stonde 
in contncioun of sonys. — r Alacc. ii. 7 1 o se contricioun, 
or distruying, of my peple, and contricioun of the holy citee. 
2. The condition of being bruised in heart; 
sorrow or affliction of mind for some fault or injury 
done ; s/ec. penitence for sin. Cf. Atteitiok. 

/U300 Ce/rser M. 25090 (Colt.) We hope namli to haf 
pardun thorn haptem and contricinn. /but. 25966 (Cott.) 
Reuth and contridon al es an. 01386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
r 5S Contricioun is J>e verray sorwe J>at a man receyueh in 
hisTiertefor his synnes. C1440 Promp. Patv.qt Contry- 
cyon or sorrow for synne, cmtricio. 1530 Rastell Bk. 
P/ergai. in. xiu. In the tyme of thy repentaunce and con- 
trycyon. <tx55S Bradford fP^s, (Parker So&) 46 This 
word, just and full [sorrow], is one of the differences between 
contrition and attrition, a 1638 Mede Disc. Mark i. is Wks. 
1672 L 107 Those pangs of Contrition wherewith Repentance 
begins. 1714 Berkeley Serin, r Tim. L a Wks. IV. 603 A 
peculiar season of contrition and repentance. 185S J. Mar- 
TINEAU Studies Chr. 169 The entire moral value of contri- 
tion belongs to it as the sign of inner change of character 
from prior evil to succeeding good. 

i* Coutxi'tioual, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. prec. + 
-All.] Of the nature of or pertaining to contrition. 

1648 Earl Westmoreland Oita Sacra (18791 78 To melt 
and to dissolve In tears contritionall for their Cotruptions. 

ContritlU^ato (k^ntri'tiurfi't), V. rare. [f. 
Cow- + Thitoeate.] tram. To triturate thoroughly, 
pulverize. Hence Oontri’tiirating fpl. a. 

i8aa Scott Nigel xxxi. The very walteus tnaleficorum, 
the contundin^ and contriturating hammer of all witches, 
sotcerets, magicians, and the like. 

ContiriTable ^^ntrai-vab’l), a. p. CoNTBivE 

0. 1 -H -ABLE.] Capable of being contrived. 

a 1672 WcLKiHa Dsedalus xv. (R.1, It will hence appear, 
how a perpetual motion may seem eaialy contrivable, 1854 
Ruskin 7 wa Paths ii. 58 No machine yet contrived, or 
hereafter contrivable, will ever equal, .the human Angers. 

t Contri'Vage. Oh. rare~\ [f. as prec. + 

-AQB.] = COHTRrVANOE. 

x6io W. Folkingham Art o/Survty t. vii. 14 With Con- 
triuage both of Plots and Plants. 

+ Conlari'val. Obs. Also -vail. [f. as prec. + 
-Ai» ; cf. OF. contJvvaille.'] = Conthivance. 

x6oa Warner ^/3. Eng. Epit, (1612) 374 Goodwine . . pro- 
posing a contriuall of uie Crowne into his House. x6x5 
R. C^VER Expi, Proto. Ep. Ded., Albeit some might haue 
more benefit by so large a volume, yet more may haue 
some benefit by this compendious contrivall. 1647 Ward 
Simp. C03/«r(i843) 38, 1 am not without some contrivalls 
in my patching biaines. 

ContliTailce (Vntrdi'vans). [f, CoRTBivBZ'.l 
-h-ANOE ; cf. OF. canfrovame.] 

L The action of contriving or ingeniously en- 
deavouring the accomplishment of anything; the 
bringing to pass by planning scheming, or strata- 
gem ; manoeuvring, plotting ; deceitful practice. 

1647 May Mist. Pari. 11. iv. 70 The preparations . . were 
and yet are, in contrivance and agitation. X769 Burke 
Ohserv. State of Nation Wks. 1842 I. 121 The original 
weakness of human nature is still further enfeebled by art 
and contrivance. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. iL it The effect 
of contrivance and design. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. s) 

1. 346 If there should appear to be any fraud or contrivance 
in a settlement of this kind. 184s Elfkinstone Hist. Ind. 
II. 185 He escaped being put to death with the rest of his 
brothers by the contrivance of his mother. 

2. The action of inventing or making with 
thonght and skill ; invention, 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece in. ix. (1715) 82 Others attribute 
the first Contrivance of it [the Tyrrhenian Truiiuiet] to 
^rrhenus. Ibid. iii. x. gi Not easily induc'd to allow the 
Contrivance of any Art to other Nations. 

+ 3. Ingenious adaptation or application. Ohs, 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 1. xi. 45 So was there no 
natural] dependance of the event upon the signe, but an 
arlificiall contrivance of the signe unto the event. 1667 H. 
More Dio. JJiVri. 1, vi. (1713) 13 The Contrivance of the 
Earth into Hills and Springs, .is not all this for the best ? 

4. Adaptation of means to an end ; design, in- 
tention. 

x6gs Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth in. i. (17231 163 Proofs 
of Contrivance in the Structure of the Globe. 17x0 Berke- 
LCT Princ, Hum, Kttowl, i. § 63 The works of nature, 
which discover so much harmony and contrivance in their 
make. 1785 Reid Int. Pa^rs vi. vi, The marks of good 
contrivance whichappear in the works of God. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 199/1 Marks of_ intelligent contrivance in this 
particular creation with which we are acquainted. 

5. The faculty or ability of contriving ; inventive 
capacity. 

1659 Vu^ar^Errors Censured 10 This mocking at Red 
Hair, .calleth into question his Contrivance : For such men 
are his workmanship. 1734 tr. Eollin's Auc. Hist. (1B27) I. 
1. 1. 184 That the ancient Egyptians should have had the 
art and contrivance to dig even in the very quarry a canal, 
x8fo Smiles Eng. i. (iSSo) 7 Such an extra- 

ordinary uniformity was considered entirely beyond Ihe 
reach of human contrivance,. 
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+ 6. The way in which athing has been contrived ; 
the resulting condition, state, or quality, Obs. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (18571 1. 121 That which still appears 
most admirable is, the contrivance of the porticos, vaults, 
and stairs. 1^ Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 7 The curious 
Mechanism and organical Contrivance of those_ Minute 
Animals. iTia J. James tr. JLe Blonds Gardeuutg 38 A 
Parterre of Embroidery of a very new Contrivance. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory 1. 19 The contrivance of this rocket 
is very pretty. 1834 T. Medwin Angler in Wales I, 46 
Rods with joints . . each with a pin to slide into the ferule, 
and plugs of wood of similar contrivance, to fit afterwards 
into them. 

7 . An arrangement or thing in which the foregoing 
action or faculty is embodied ; something contrived 
for, or employed in contriving to effect a purpose. 

a. A plan or scheme for attaining some end ; an 
ingenious device or expedient ; an artifice, a trick. 

x6*7-S Feltham Resolves ti. xxvU.(R.), The sage sayings, 
the rare examples, the noble enterprises, the handsome 
contrivances.. the motives and incitements to vertue, and 
the like . . that mast build us up to the gallantry and per- 
fection of man. 1694 Acct. of Stueden 16 Iron . . is grown so 
cheap, that it is found necessary to lessen the number of 
Forges; neither has that contrivance had the effect in- 
tends. 17S4 Edwards Freed. Will 11. xi, 116 The grand 
Scheme and Contrivance for oar Redemption, 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 136 The world .. regarded the 
interview as a contrivance to reconcile Francis and the 
emperor. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. a) III. 436 The value 
which they set upon military stratagems and contrivances. 
+ b. A conspiracy, plot Obs. 
xtkg Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 1 . 544 They had dis- 
covered a contrivance there, on which 3 lords . .with others, 
are seiz'd 172S De Foe Fly. round World (1840) 28 As 
the contrivance was yet hut two days old . . they would be 
some days caballing. 1726 CuBTWooD.i^d'z'. Capt. R. Boyle 
soS This occasion'd many Plots and Contrivances to regain 
the flying Frir Ones. 

e. A mechanical device or arrangement; some- 
times applied contemptuously. 

1667 H. Oldenburg in PAE, Trans. II. 432 Letting this 
contrivance fall into the Current, along the Rocks, _ 1797- 
1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 70 Various contrivances 
have been made both to kill and frighten them aivay. 1865 
[see Constructive 3]. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 1. 
vi. 82 Tell Rose . . to have tm easy lounging-chair m place 
of that abominable horsehair contrivance, 1879 T, Timbs 
in Cassells Techn, Educ. in. 190 The ratchet-wheel and 
dick for winding up the weight .. would soon be found an 
indispensable contrivance, 

d, fig. Applied to natural amngements, or 
organs showing special adaptation to the perform- 
ance of fimctions. 

x6^ Power Exp. Philos, i. 8 Nature hath also fitted it 
[the Butterfly’s tongue], .with that spiral or cochleary con- 
trivance. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I, 228 This cyst of 
liquor [in the cuttle-fish] is certainly a most apt and curious 
contrivance. x86a Darwin Fertif. Orchids Introd. 1 The 
contrivances by which Orchids are fertilized. 

Gontrivaucy (k^trai-vansi). rare-“'^. [f, as 
prec. + -ANCY.] Contriving faculty ; = prec. 5. 

1877 Besant & Rice Son Vsdc.s&t, A passionate love 
for everything that spoke of contrivancy and the mastery 
of Nature. 

Contrive (k^tatrui-v), w.i Forms; 4-6 oon- 
trove, (4 -oeve, -eoue), 4-5 -eve, -eeve, 5-6 
-yve, 6- contrive, (5-6 Sc. contruve). (Syl- 
vester has analogical pa. pple. contriven, after 
striven, etc.) [a. OF. controve-r, with stem-stress 
contreuve = It. controvare, f. con- together, etc. -i- 
trovare, OF. trover, mod.F. trmmr to find:— L. 
titrbare to disturb, stir np, wake up, etc. [jCon- 
trover thus answered formally to L. contttrb- 
are.) The vowel-mutation according to stress, 
regular in OF. (cf. viottvoir, vteuve, pouvoir, pent, 
etc,), has in mod.F. been levelled under ok (from o'), 
but some F. dialects have treuver, tretive. ME. 
had orig. both controve and contrive (from -euve, 
-oeve ) ; cf. move, ineve, prove, preve, people ; con- 
trove and its Sc. repr, contruve survived to the 
1 6 th c. ; but, otherwise than in move, prove, the 
finally prevailing form was ctaiireve ; cf. retrieve. 
From the 15th c. this became contrive, a phonetic 
change still imexplained : cf. brier, friar, tire. The 
sense ‘ invent wi^ ingenuity’ has passed in F. into 
that of ‘ invent fraudulently or falsely ’ ; though 
this IS often present in £^g., it has never super- 
seded the original good or neutral sense.] 

1 . t^m. To invent, devise, excogitate with in- 
genuity and cleverness (any plan or purpose). 
e *330 Brunne Chron, Wace 14676 A selkouh..neuere 
contreued in elde ne soujie. C1330 — Chron. (1810) 241 A 
man^ pat oste salle lede, & controues no quayntise, Howe 
he diSMit salle drede, sca)3e vmwhile salle rise. 1340 Ham- 
POLE CoiMF. 1561 pam bat new gyses controves. x^i 
Leber Pluscardensis xi. viij, All thir foulis that melody 
contruvis. x6o3 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. ai6 , 1 will . . sodmnely 
contnue the meanes of meeting betweene him, and my 
daughter. i647_Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 5 The prince's 
going into Spam . .was contrived wholly by the duke. 1784 
CowPER Task IV. 778 How close-pent man regrets The 
county, with what ardour he contrives A peep at Nature, 
when he can no more, 1864 Tennyson AylmeFs Field 781 
Grossly conniving their dear daughter’s good . . Ignorant, 
deling their own daughter’s death 1 

b. esp. used of the planning or plotting of evil 
devices, treason^ treachery, murder, etc, 


CONTBIVE. 

cisaS E. E. Alia. P. B. 266 Thenne founden l>ay fyl^e 
in fleschlych dedez & controeued agayn kynde contrare 
werlcez* c 1330 R. BatJNNE CliTOU* W tice (Rolls) He 

^oughte on ojjer wyse To contreotie a fals queynlyse. 1377 
Langl, F. PL B. x, 19 Who-so can contreue deceytes an 
conspire wronges. .to conseilleis clepid. cx4So Castle Hd. 
Life St. Cnthb, (Surtees) 2484 And to his neghbure pane 
euell controues. 15x3 Douglas AEneis viii. i. 8 Incontinent 
togidder . . All Latium assemblit, sone controvit [ed. 1553 
contruuit] Ane coniumtioun or haisty convyne. 1653 H. 
CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. ix. 28 A plot of Treason, which 
they had contrived together. 1713 Steele Guarfian No. 
17 ? 7 To contrive the debauchery of your child. 1807 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 501 This apostate contrives 
treachery against Huon. 

+ o. Const, with inf. Obs. 

1:1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 240 pe kyng controued 
per ouer a brigge forio make, 13W Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 
137 pe iewes . . casten & contreueoen to kulle hym whan 
pel mijte. 11x400 Cov. Mysi. (1841) 241 A tretowre xal 
couatyrie his deth to forty/ye. 1509 Hawes Fast. Pleeu. 
xLiii. iv. To make relacion. In hokes many I shall of him 
contrive. 1607 Shaks. Car, in. iii. 63 We charge you, that 
you have contriu'd . . to winde Your selfe jnto a power 
tyramiicall. 1709 Strype Ami. Ref. I. xxxii. 367 All the 
foreign papal powers contrived to dethrone or destroy her. 
1784 CowFER Task VI. 205 Thus dream they, and contrive 
to save a God The incumbrance of his own concerns. 

t 2 . intr. To make use of contrivance or in- 
genuity ; to form devices ; to plot, conspire. Obs. 

1:1440 York Mysi. xxvi. 241 Than vvolde we knawe why 
pis knave pus cursidly contryued. _ 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 
iv. i. 360 Thou hast contriu'd against the very life Of the 
defenaant i6ox — Jed. C, ii. iii. 16 The Fates with Trai- 
tors do contrive. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1, ii. _(i85i) X02 
That men should be tampring and contriving in his worship. 

3 . irons. To devise, invent, design (a material 
structure, literary composition, institution, etc.). 

*377 Langl, P. PI, B. x. 177 Of alkinnes craftes I con- 
treued toles, 1393 Ibid. C. XV. 161 Was neuere creature . . 
pat knew wel pe bygynnynge Bote kynde [i. e. Nature], pat 
contreeuede hit furst. X5S3 Fitziierb. Suro. Prol. (153^) i 
By experience I contriued, compiled, and made a treatise. 
1593 Shaks. Liter, 206 Some loathsome dash the herald will 
contrive, 1696 Whiston Th, Earth in. (1722) 267 Such a pe- 
culiar Bottom, .as our great Ships are contrived with. 1736 
Berkeley Wks. III. 521 The bank called the general bank 
of Fiance, contrived by Mr. Law. 1784 Cowper Task i. 60 
But elbows still were wanting; these, some say. An aider- 
man of Cripplegate contrived. 1856 Emerson Eug. Traits, 
Ability Wks. (Bohn) II, 34 Broad-shouldered Liverpool 
merchants for whom Stephenson and Brunei are contriving 
locomotives and a tubular bridge. 

aisol. xyoi Farquiiar Sir H. Wildair v. vi, I'll have 
the music from both houses ; Pawlet and Locket shall con- 
trive for our taste. 

1 4 . To find out or discover (as the solution of a 
problem or riddle) ; to come to understand, Obs. 

*393 Gowsr Coiif. HI. 90 These olde philosophres wise Of 
ail this worldes erthe rounde. How large, how thicke was 
the grounde Contrived in thexperience. p X400 York Mysi, 
XXX. 434 No cause can I kyndely contryue pat why he 
schulde lose pus his lifle. c 1450 Castle Ha. Life St. CitthJb. 
(Surtees) 440 God spak in him pe smy th controue [intellexif). 
1600 Thynne Epigrams No. 55 Deepe witted menn b|expe- 
rience haue contrived, that mariage good and ;quiet is ech 
bower, where the mans heiinge organs are deprived of their 
light vse. [1784 Cowper Task 111. 156 Some . . Contrive 
creation ; travel nature up To the sharp peak of her suh- 
limest height. And tell us whence the stars.] 

+ 6. To make up, concoct, fabricate, invent. Obs. 
[(if. F. controttver 'to faine, forge, inuent, imagine 
out of bis own brain ’ (Cotgr.).] 

c jeoo Rom. Rose 4249 Though he nought fond, yet would 
he [Wicked Tongue] lie . . Discordaunt ever fro armonye. 
And distoned from inelodie, Controve he wolde. c X450 
Henryson Mot. Fab, 74 2'hine argument is false and eke 
contrufed. X468 Paston Lett. No. ^2 II. 313 The ma- 
lyciouse contryved talys that Frere Brakley..and othyrs 
ymagyned ontruly . . of me. 

6 . To succeed in bringing to pass ; to ‘manage’, 
to effect (a purpose). 

Z530 Palsgr. 497/2 , 1 contryve, I bringe to passe a mater 
by sekyng of my wyttes, Je metekine. Ibid., It was harde 
to do, but I have contryved it at the laste, <1x593 Mar- 
lowe Dido V, i, A desperate charge, Which neither art 
nor reason may achieve. Nor I devise by what means to 
contrive, a xSs6 Bp. Hall in Rem. Wks., Life (1660) 22 It 
pleased God inexpectedly to contrive the cnange of my 
station. 1726 Chetwood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle an Tho' the 
Horse was sold for twenty Pistoles, we contriv'd it so, that 
my Landlord seiz'd the Money for his Reckoning, xfoo 
Shelley CEdipus i. 135 Prophecies when once they get 
abroad . . Contrive their own fulfilment. 

b. Const, with irf. Extended ironically to 
action that has the result of hring;ing about an 
unintended or nndesired event. 

1697 Dryoen Virg, Georg, iv. 55 Th' industrious Kind . . 
with their Stores of gather'd Glue, contrive To stop the 
Vents, and Crannies of their Hive. 17x6-8 Pope in Lady 
M. W. Montagi^s Lett. I. xxvL 81 You have contrived to 
say. .most pleasing things. 1777 Priestley Matt. ^ Spir, 
(1782) I. Pref. 31 Members of the Church of England., con- 
trive to differ among themselves. 1828 Southey Ep. Allan 
Cunninghaut, He has just contrived to keep Out of rope's 
reach, and will come on this time For transportation. 1853 
Kingsley Hypatia xxvi. The negress put the cup to her 
lips, and contrived, for her own reasons, to spill the contents 
unobserved. xWhSK&KiChaucePs Minor P. Introd.p.xxxvii, 
An editor should always look at the MSS. for himself, if he 
can possibly contrive to do so. 

+ 7 . To bring by ingenuity br skill into a place, 
position, or form. Also in analogous uses with to, 
in, upon. Obs. 

*577 Hanmer Aiic. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 109 [He] contrived 
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such things as he had heard of his master, into short com- 
pendious notes. 1603 Florio Montaigne 163, Sometimes I 
addresse my judgement and contrive it to a noble and out- 
worne subject. x6o6 Sylvester Du Barias 11. in. iii. The 
Lawe How-much-fold sence is in few words contriuen ! 1613 
PuRCHAS Ptlgritna^ vni. iii. 618 So tough, that being con- 
trived in building, it lasteth for ever. 1663 Boyle Occas. 
Refl.y. ix. (1673) 332 A few such Closets . . might be easily 
enlarged, and contrived into an Hospital. 1669 Sturmy 
AJaritiet^sMaff. v. 86 The half Bullets of Musquets contrived 
upon them, a i687_Sancroft Lei. in Clarendoiis Hist. Reb. 
I. 6, MS... consisting of xvi books, contriv’d into pa quires. 
*701 Collier M. Aurel. (1726) 124 He was afraid his son 
might make a false step . . the notions contrived into him 
miscarry. 

t Contri’ve, Obs. [app. irreg. f. L. contnvt, 
pret, of conterSn to wear away (cf. contrite, coft- 
tritioii) ; perh. associated by translators with the 
prec.] trans. To wear down, wear away, con- 
sume, spend ; to pass, employ (lime). 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 287 Whiche allemoste con- 
triued \.iiertrvoermii\ the Romanes and victores of this 
worlde with mony batelles. c 1334 tr. PoL Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) 1. 81 Coyllus. .contrived [centrivit] all hisyowthe 
in the service of their warrs. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 
116 b. You tarie and abide here .. to contrive your tyme. 
i3po Si'ENSER F. Q. u. ix. 48 Nor that sage Pylian syre, 
which did survive Three ages, such as mortall men contrive. 
1^96 SiiAKS. Tam. Shr. 1. ii, 276 Please ye we may con- 
triue this aftcrnoonc, And qualTc carow.ses to our Mistresse 
health. [Taken by some to belong to Contrive 

Contrived (k^ntrai-vd ),///. a. [f. Conthivbw.i 
+ -ED I .] Ingeniously or artfully devised or planned. 
c S400 .S'tnudofte Bab. 333 The firste warde thus thay wonne 
By this fals contrcvede eiigyne. 1^x3 Douglas jEneis xi. 
vhi. 73 His drcid and sle controvtc [1553 contruwit] feir. 
1599 SiiAKS. Hen. V, iv. i. 171 The guilt of premeditated 
and contriued Murther. 1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 203 
Asinsufllcicntly. .did they provide by their contrived Litur- 
gies. 1749 Fielding Toni Jones xiii. vii, Don’t you con- 
sider this contrived interview as little better than a down- 
right assignation 7 

Tb. With qualification, as ill-contrived. 

163a Litiigow Tran. iv. (1682) 135 A loathsom contrived 
place. i664_ Butler Hitd. ii. in. 400 In Man.sion pru- 
dently contriv’d. *713 Ockley Acet. Barbary 2 The 
Houses are large, hut vary ill contriv’d. 1760-^a tr. yuan 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. vn, xii. 130 Most of the houses 
are of stone, well contrived. 

’t* Contri’vemeiit. Ohs. [f. Contiuve v.i + 
-WENT ; cf. F. controuvement. Exceedingly com- 
mon in 1 7th c. ; but superseded before 1 700 by 
CONTBIVANOK,] 

1 . The action of contriving ; = Conteivaeob i. 
*59 ? Sandys Enropie Spec. (1632) 127 Their wit and cun- 
ning in conlrivcments. 1636 Hbylin Surv. Frame 31 The 
death of Arthur was not without his contrivement. *681 
Flavell Right. Mans Ref. 191 Those acts, .are the height 
and top of all rational contrivement. 

2 . Mode of contriving or planning; ingenious 
construction ; « Conthivanoe 6. 

cx^gz B'anstns in Thoms .iS. E. Prose Rom. (1858) III. 224 
Which for. .the contrivementof the church, hath not the like 
in Christendom, a 163^ CiiArMAN Alfhonsns Introd., Plays 
1873 III. 197 The Design is high, the Contrivement subtle. 
<rio7o Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 176 The admirable con- 
triveinent and artifice of this great Fabrick of the Universe. 

3 . A device for attaining some end; an expe- 
dient, artifice, plot, stratagem; = Contrivance 7. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xx. (x632)963 Hogefull and 
costly contriuements. i6a6 Shirley Brothers v. iii, 'Tis a 
plot I a base contrivement To make my name ridiculous ! 
1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 59 Al the bloudy contrive- 
ments, barbarous and cruel executions. 

Contriven (obs.), irreg. pa. pple. of Contrive. 
Contriver (k^nlroi’vaj). Also 6 controvar, 
-or. [f. Contrive s/.i + -erI ; cf. OF. controveor, 
mod.F. controuveuri\ One who contrives, 

1 . One who ingeniously or artfully devises the 
effecting of anything ; one who effects by plotting 
or scheming ; a schemer, plotter. 

x3x3 Douglas jEneis xi, viii. 70 Controvar [1333 contru- 
war] of mony wickit slycht. x6oi Siiaks. Jul. C. ii. i. 158 
Marke Antony . . we shall iindc . . A shrew’d Contriuer. 
1603 — Macb. HI, V, 7. 1607 T, Rogers 39 Art. Pref. 6 A 
principal contriver of this uniformity in religion. 1670 Cot- 
ton Espemon 1. ii. 82 To return the mischiefs . . upon the 
heads of the first contrivers. 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. 
I, ^56 A mere cold-headed Contriver. x863_ Kinglake 
Crimea I. eio By the sheer exigencies^ of his inheritance 
. .Prince Louis was driven to be a contriver. 

■f b. An inventor of falsehoods. Obs. 

X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 23 Bakbyters, Con- 
tryuers or Reporters of tale.s. X670 Blount Law Diet., 
Controvot^^^ that of his own head, devises or invents false 
bruits, or feigned news. 

2. The deviser or inventor of an institution, sys- 
tem, machine, etc. 

a xdsa J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. 237 The contriver and or- 
derer of the prophetical stage. 1678 Aubrey in Rafs Corr. 
(1848) 129 The learned contriver of those [analytic] tables, 
Mr. Ray. X711 Addison Spect. No. 121 r 8 It would. . not a 
little redound to the Glory of the All-wise Contriver. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. & Exp. Philos. I. vi. 238 Man is the con- 
triver of musical instruments. i84x-7i T. R. Jones Anini. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 604 Machines . . more or less adapted to ac- 
complish the object of the contriver. 

3 . A (good or bad) manager. 

X766 Goldsm. Vic. W. i. She was an excellent contriver 
in housekeeping. x86o-x Flo. Nightingale Nursiffg 49 
Accidents which will happen among the best contrivers. 
1864 N, j- Q. Ser. iii. VI. 6/1 (Cornish Proverb) My wife 
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Joan is_ a good contriver, and a good contriver is better 
than a little eater. 

Contriving (k^ntrai-vig), vbl. sb. Also 4-6 
controving. [f. Contrive ».i ^ -ingI.] The 
action of the verb Contrive; contrivance; de- 
vising. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 255 Of Jiat fals con- 
troueyng gaf J>ei jugement. X393 Gower Conf III. 81 Of 
his owne conlrovinge He found magique and taught it 
forth. X383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. Ep. Ded. (1877) 6, I haue 
taken vpon me the contryuing of this book, ijjx Labelye 
Westm. Br. xoj Methods of my own contriving. 1838 
Longf. Birds of Passage, Children ix, What are all our 
contrivings, And the wisdom of our books ? 

Contri'ving, pfl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That contrives; skilfully or artfully devising, 
scheming, inventive. 

^ x6o6 Siiaks. Ant. ^ CL i. iL xSq Our contriuing Friends 
in Rome. x6gi Hartclufe Virtues Pref, 15 Revenge is a 
busie and contriving Vice. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 233 A 
thousand uses suggest themselves to a contriving mind. 
1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ii, xxxiv. 
Jobs that require both a nice hand and a contriving head. 
Hence Ooatxl'vlugly adv. 

X748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) VI. 394 Wickedly and 
contrivlngly, as my fiiends still think. 

Control (k^ntrjn-l), sb. Forms : 6 controlle, 
6-7 controll, -oule, -ole, 7 comptrol(e, 7-9 
controul, 8- control, [perh. a. F. contrble, earlier 
contrerolle ‘ the copie of a roll (of account, etc.), 
a paralell of the same qualilie and content with 
til’ original! ; also, a controlling or ouerseeing’ 
(Cotgr.), corresp, to med.L. contrdrotuhis, f. contra 
against, counter (cf. Contra- 3) + rotulus Roll. 
But, as the sb. appears only about 1600 in Eng., 
and ajDp. not in the original literal sense, but only 
as a noun of action, it was probably then formed 
immediately from the verb- A few examples of 
Counter-roll (q.v.) directly represent the Fr. 

Johnson (copied in later Diets.) has as first sense, but 
without quotation, ‘A register or account kept by another 
oilicer, that each may be examined by the other'. This J, 
retained from Bailey’s folio, where it was founded on the 
statement in Kersey’s Phillips, 1706, ‘properly, a Book, or 
Register, in which a Roll is kept of other Registers'. But 
this is merely an etymological remark, applic^le to med.L. 
contraroiulus, and OF. contrerolle', there is no evidence 
that control was ever so used in Eng. : see Counter- 
roll.] 

1 . The fact of controlling, or of checking and di- 
recting action ; the fimction or power of directing 
and regulating ; domination, command, sway. 

Board of Control', a board of six members established by 
Pitt in 1784 for the supervision of the East India Company 
in the government of British India ; abolished in 1858. ^ 
Control Department : a former department of the British 
army, now subdivided into the departments of Commis- 
sariat and Transport ; the name was abolished in 1875. 

1390 Siiaks. Com. Err. ii. L 19 The winged fowles Are 
their males subiects,^ and at their controules. x6oi — Tiuel. 
N. 11. V. 74 Quenching ray familiar smile with an austere 
regard of controll. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. Ixii. 498 
The only advantage that can accrue from conquering a 
nation is . . the controul of its commerce. xSso W. Irving 
Sketch Bk, 1. 107 Over no nation does the press hold a more 
absolute control than over the people of America. x886 
Lanu Times LXXXI. 59/3 Permitting oflensive smells to 
emanate from certain drains under their control. 

X844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 497 Correspondence 
between the Board of Controul and the Crown, z8« Bright 
Sp. /uefrVx 2 June (1876) 2 The President of the Board of 
Control. 

2 . Restraint, check. Without control', unre- 
strainedly, freely. 

X394 Siiaks. Rich. Ill, to. v, 84 Where his raging eye . . 
Without controll, lusted to make a prey. 1649 Blithe 
Eng.Itnprov. Impr, (1632) 122 This, .bruising of the Stalk 
doth give a kind of Check or Comptrole unto the Sappe. 
z7i3-ao Pope Iliad 1 . 108 Speak what thou know'st, and 
speak without controul. 1768 Beattie Minstr, ii. xlvi. 
Lust that defies controul. X837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxx. 
164 His operations were subject to so little controul. that 
he was able to insert forgeries. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 441 Calmness, .and control of the passions. 

3 . A method or means of restraint ; a check. 

173a Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) I. 14 The particular 
checks and controuls provided by the cqnstitutiop- 1879 
Gladstone Glean. III. i. 19 The essential conditions of 
civil society may require an universal controul, or veto, 
b. In mod. scientific use : A standard of com- 
parison used to check the inferences deduced from 
an experiment, by application of the ‘ Method of 
Difference Often attrib. as in controUec^eriment, 
a test experiment devised with this end in view. 

1873 Darwin Insectiv. PL xvii. 413 Four bladders were 
first tried as a control experiment. x88o C. & F, Darwin 
Movem, PL 162 Radicles without any attached squares, 
which served as standards of comparison or controls. 1890 
Nature xx Dec. 122 Control mice died of tetanus within 48 
hours. 

4 . A person who acts as a caieck ; a controller. 

1786 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 137/1 They were always 

about him, as checks or controuls upon his conduct, 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 64 Men formed to be instruments, not con- 
trols. 1833 Milman Lot. Chr. V. ix. vii. 371 He could not 
be a resident rival and control upon the Doge. 1884 Stuart 
C. Cumberland in Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. a/2 These ' con- 
trols '—these ‘astral bodies,' or whatever they are called. 
1885 Academy 11 July ao/i He was a rank Spiritualist, a 
tool in the hwds of his Control. 

6. Coi^. Control-experiment \ see 3 b. 


Control (k^ntrou'l), V. Forms ; 5-6 controlle, 
6 controule, -trowU, 6-7 trowl(e, -trole, 7 
(controal), 6-8 controll, 6-9 controul, 6 - con- 
trol; also 5-8 coinptrol(l. Pa. t. scad pple. con- 
trolled ; also 6 -tronlde, 6-7 trold(e. [a. F. 
contrSler (i6th c. in Littr6), earlier contreroller 
((71300 in Anglo-Fr.) ‘to take and keepe a copie 
of a roll of accounts, to controll, obserue, ouersee, 
spie faults in ’ (Cotgr.), f. F. contrerolle (now con- 
trbli) : see Control sb. Both in vb. and sb. the 
spelling controul was almost universal in i8th c. 
and early part of 19th, and is still occasional.] 

1 , trans. To check or verify, and hence to regu- 
late (payments, receipts, or accounts generally) ; 
orig. by comparison with a ‘counter-roll’ or du- 
plicate register ; now in the wider sense of 4. 

Ic 1310 MS . Cott. Tib. E viij If. 49 (Housek. Ord. Edw. II) 
Un contrerollour qui doit centre roller au tresorere de la 
garderobe toutz lez receitez.] c 1473 Honseh. Ord. 39 To 
controlle the receytes & all the yssues of the Thesaurers 
office. 13x3 Barclay Egloges iii. (1570) C 11/4 Or some busy 
body. .Comptroll their countesbe they neuer so right. 1^9 
Housek. Ord. in Thynne Animadv. Introd. (1865) 35 To 
controule the same [expenditure], giveing noe larger allow- 
ance than there ought to be. 1349 [see 5]. _ 1709 Stryfe 
Amu Ref. Introd, in, 24 And to comptroll his books from 
time to time. 

2 . transf. To check by comparison, and test the 
accuracy of (statements, stories, or their authors). 
arch. 

1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 726/2 He shalbe sure 
seldome to meete anye manne that hath bee there, by whome 
hys tale might be controlled. i6xa Davies Why Ireland, 
etc. 41 Which by mine own search and view of the Records 
heere I can justly controll. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. vi. 
(1840) x86 Aiterwards this report was controlled to be false. 
1878 J. C. Morison Gibbon 1 Anyone who wishes to con- 
trol my statements will have no difficulty in doing so. 
f 3 . Hence : a. To take to task, call to account, 
rebuke, reprove (a person). Const, of, for. Obs. 

a 13x9 SiGSLTON Ware the Hawke 96 Whereof I hym con- 
trolde. x6i2 Shelton Qnix. I. Pref. 9 To be controaled 
for the Evil, or rewarded for the Good. 1692 Drydbn 
Cleomenes Prol,, Control these foplings and declare for 
sense. 

f b. To challenge, find fault with, censure, re- 
prehend, object to (a thing). Obs, 
a 1320 Skelton Agst. Venom. Tongues Wks. 1 . 133 That 
I would Controlle the cognisaunce of noble men. 1367 
Turberv. Ovid’s Episi. 143 How oft did I controll the 
sluggish oares. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke i. 78 note, Maruel 
not if Heretikes controule the old authentical translation. 
1623 Lisle AElfric on 0 . 4 N. T. Pref. f 1 , 1 put not out 
anything rashly in print, .especially in this we so ready to 
controll. 1713 S. Ockley Ace. Barbary 80 The Women . . 
never dare Controul or Dispute their Husbands Commands. 
X738 Swift Polite Conv, p. xxii. An Argument not to be 
controlled. 

4 . To exercise restraint or direction upon the 
free action of ; to hold sway over, exercise power 
or authority over ; to dominate, command. _ 

xvosAct II Hetu VII, c. 22 § 6 Any persone assigned to 
comptroll and oversee theym in their werking. 1604 Shaks. 
0 th. V. ii. 265 But (oh vaine boast) Who can controll his 
Fate? 169a E. Walker Epictetus’ Mor, Ix^ But the 
Philosophers exalted Soul No little outward Trifles can 
controul. 1723 Pope Odyss. xi. 456 Thy words like music 
every breast controul. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 184 
Castles., built with the evident purpose of controuling..the 
navigation. X837 Buckle Cmilis. I. iv. 196 Such is the 
way in which great thinkers control the affairs of men. 

dhsol. 1709 Prior Merry Andrew 27 Henceforth may I 
obey, and thou control. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
III. 400 A Resident, with power to advise and control. 

b. To hold in check, curb, restrain from action ; 
to hinder, prevent (? obs.'). 

X349 Latimer Planghers (Arb.) 27 Who comptroUeth the 
deuyll at home at his parishe, whyle he [the prelate] comp- 
trolleth the mynte? 1393 Drayton Eclogues iv. 96 Felt 
the stiffe curhe controule his angrie Jawes. 160a Warner 
Alb. Eng. X. lx. (1612} 266 Through God that drift she 
chiefly hath controld. 1727-38 Gay Fables 1. xxxviii. 29 
Controul thy more voracious hill, 1834 Brewster More 
Worldsi, 16 Thesuperabundanceof life IS controlled by the 
law of mutual destruction. 

c. refl. To hold in check or repress one’s pas- 
sions or emotions; so to control one's feelings, 
tears, etc. 

1818 Shelley Loon Ded. iv. 8, I then controuled My 
tears. 1833 Kingsley Heroesa. 231 He [Theseus] controlled 
himself. 1836 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, Ing, I. iii. 99 Diffi- 
culty in controlling his temper. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. a) 
V, 36 Good men are those who are able to control them- 
selves. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. i. xii. 146 [He] could 
not control his emotion at the loss of his men. 

* 1 * 6. To overpower, overmaster. Obs. 

1393 Shaks. Lucr. 678 Till with her own white fleece her 
voice controlled Entombs her outcry. cx6oo — Sonn. xx, 
A man in hew all Hews in his controwling. x6io — Temp. 

I. ii. 373 His Art is of such pow’r, It would controll my 
Dams god Setebos. 1753 Johnson s.v.. He controlled all 
the evidence of his adversary. 

b. Law. To overrule (a judgement or sentence). 
1724 Swift DrapiePs Lett, Wes. 1733 Y. 11. 12a Sir John 
Holt’s opinion..! doubt in practice, .hath been frequently 
controlled. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 21 VI. 37a The super- 
added words of limitation may be admitted to controul the 
preceding words. 1863 H. Cox Instit, 1. iv. 19 Though the 
preamble may assist in construing ambiguous expressions 
m a statute, it will not be allowed to control clear ones. 
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c. Fencing. To control the point', 'to bear or 
beat it down ’ (GifFbrcl in loco). 

1598 B, JoNsoN Ex', Matt in Hum. i. v, I will leame 
you, by the true iudgemeiu of the eye, hand, and foot, to 
contFOll any eaemies point i' the world. Ibid. iv. v. 

Co3ltrollable ik^nlrJa-lab’l), a. [f. prec. vb. 
+ -ABLB.] Capable of being controlled or rC' 
strained. 

ax6oa Hooker EccL Pol. \ii. v. § a They were all con- 
trollable by the Apostles. 175* Johnson Rtanhler No. rjg 
y 8 It is to suppose custom instantaneously controllable % 
reason. 1871 Member for Paris I. 331 The voice of the 
speaker, .gathered firmness and became controllable. 1883 
Times 33 Jan. 3/4 The ‘ controllable ' [torpedoes] . .capable 
of being directed by the operator. 

' 1 ‘b. Liable to check or stoppage. +0. Open 
to challenge ; cf. Control v. 3. Obs. 

1578 Flemiho Panopl. Episi. 3 If your friendship be fer- 
vent, & your Icindnesse not controulable. 1846 Sia T. 
Browne Pse^. Ep. i. id. ai Things of falsitie, controul- 
able. .by criticall and collective reason. 

t C. Liable to be overruled. Obs. 

1647 May Hist. Petri, n. iv. 69 Under the Great Seal, 
which is the king's matest and highest command, and not 
controllable, nor to oe dispensed with. 

Controlled (k/ntrou-Id),j#^/. a. [f. as prec. -t- 
-bdI,] Held in check, restrained, dominated ; cf. 
uncontrolled. 

iS86 A. Day Eng, Secretary 11.(1625) 65 The limits of a 
contTouled rule. 1783 Burke East India Bill Wks. IV. 
IIS Controuled depravity is not innocence. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. tg Dec. 3/1 Controlled enthusiasm. 

Controller [k^ntr^u-lai). Forms : 4-5 coun- 
ter-, conter-, 00 vmter roller, counteroller, coun- 
trollonr, 5 cowntxoller, 6 controwler, 7 (eon- 
trerollour, -roulerh 6-9 coatrouler, 6 - oon- 
troller. Also 5- oomptr oiler. [In ME. counter- 
roller , -our, a. AF. conlrerollotir, countreroullour 
= OF. contre-rolleor ( =• med.L. contrd-rotulatoi^, 
agent-n. from OF. eontre-roller, med.L. type *con- 
trarotidarf. see Controi.. (Examples of the 
agent-noun as name of an ofdcial apparently occur 
earlier than those of the verb.) Already in 15th c. 
often reduced (as in contemporary Fr. contrdleur) 
to counUrollmr^ eountrollaur : the first syllable of 
this was mistakenly supposed to be count, etymo- 
lomcally compt, and the word was spelt cmtpt- 
roller\ this etroneons way of witing the word 
was especially affected by official scribes, and hence 
became the established form in connexion with 
various offices; in these its retention has prob. 
been partly due to a desire to separate the title 
from the general modern, sense of control.') 

1 . One who keeps a counter-roll so as to check a 
treasurer or person in charge of acconnts. 

[1x99 BRtrraN I. it. § 16 En presence del viscounte qi nous 
volums im soil seen countreroullour en tut soen offic&J 1393 
Langl. P, pi. C. XII. 398 Selde. .ialleh f*® seruant so diepe 
in aterages As dob J>e reyue ober be conterroUer [w.»-r. 
counteroTler, counterrollers, countrollour] bat rekene mot 
and acounte. c 1450 Bk, Curtasye 550 in Babtes Bk, (1868) 
317 per-fore ^ countrollour. .Wrytes vp po somme as euery 
3 ^. IB* T. Wilson Logike 47 b, Comptroller or any 
other ofiBcer in the common weale. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. 
Ref. Wks. Ill, 393 There is taken away, .the treasurer, the 
comptroller (for a comptroller is hardly necessary where 
there is no treasurer), etc. 

2 . Hence a title of office : 


a. A household officer whose duty was primaril 
to check expenditure, and so to manage in general 
a steward, _ Now chiefly used in the household 0 
the sovereign, and in those of members of th 
royal family, and spelt Comptroller. 

1441 Hen. VI. in EIIis Orig. Lett. n. 35 1 . 107 Sir Thoma 
btanley, countrollour of ourehouseholde. 1461 Poston Leti 
No. 411 II. 43 The sewer wyll not tak no men no dyschy 
™1 they be comawndydby the Cownterroller. *538 Lelanj 
3 One Fogge. .that ivas Countrowlar to Edwan 
the Foivrfhe. *613 ShaKS. Hen. VIII, i. iii. fig For I wa 
spoke to, with Sir Henry Guilford This night to be Come 
trpllers. x6^ Hinde % Brven xxxv. no Her father . . [wtu 
with that honorable Personage Henry Earle of Darby 
beuig Controller of his house. 1710 Swift Lett, (1767) 111 
7 Sir John Holland, comptroller of the houshold, *84 
Froude IHsKEng.l.^^ TJe archbishop sent his comi 
troller to the Fnor of Christ Church. 

b. An officer having similar duties in variou 
public offices. In some of these the spelling is a 
present cotdroller, in others Comptroller, qTv. 

Occurring in many specific titles : e.g. Controller {0 
Mint, of tlie Netm 

qf the Peit, ofike Pipe ; see these words. 

14W Act 3 Hm, Vil^ c. 8 The Ciisitomer or ComptroUe 
OL. same Port. ^ 1548 Latimer Ploitghers (Arb-> 2 
ohould we haue ministers of the church to be comptrollei 
21 ,*,“® niyntes 1 1594 Bi-undevil Eaen. vii. xi. (ed. 7) 66 

William Borough controuler of her Maiesties NaW. 167 
Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 277 Controller of all the Ibccise 1 
Jingland and Wales. 1777 Eobertson Hist. Amer. 1 . 1 
« A.lonso de QuintaniUa, comptroller of the finances ii 
CMtile, Sir J. Ross M. IV. Pass. ii. 8 My excdlen 
mend Sir Byam Martin, Comptroller of the Navy, 184 
Stephen Lems Eng. II. xjt An officer in London, callei 
the comptroller in bankruptcy. 

1 3 . One who takes to task, calls in question 
reproves, or censures ; a censorious critic. Obs. 
is66I)iu}iTHorefceEpist. u. i. (is67)Giv, Ofduinpishnes 


enuye, and ire a sharpe controwler he. 1583 Fulke He- 
fettce xviiL 532 These controllers . . of the Latin text by the 
Hebrew, ISL Harvey PI. Percewtll 21 Pert Con- 

troulers of Magistracy. 16*4 Bp. Hall Agst. Brown § 2 
Recoil. Treat. 721 My omissions were of ignorance . . An 
easie imputation from so great a controuler. 

4 . One who controls or keeps under control; 
one who restrains, directs, or manages. 

X54X Barnes Wks, (1573) 312/1 Rulers, and counsellers, 
and controllers. *630 Prynne Anti-Armm, 115 Itnaakes 
the great controwler of the world, a bare spectator, 177* 

' Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782I L 258 God [is] the wle con- 
troller of the laws 1884 Coniemp. Rev. Oct. 518 The State 
stands . . as regulator and controller of the family. 

b. transf. of things inanimate. 

1630 R. Jahnsenis Kingd. 4- Commw. 588 The puissance of 
thetr neighbours hath beene . . a controler to their famous 
invasions. 1654 Whitlock Zoatemia 343 Feare, the con- 
trouler onely of those that would be bad. 1864 Burton 
Scot Ahr. I. V. 350 Catholicism was the great rival and 
controller of the feudal strength and tyranny. 

c. A piece of mechanism that controls or re^i- 
lates motion ; Naut. an apparatus for regulating 
or checking the motion of a chain-cable as it runs 
towards the hatvse-holes. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-ik., Chain-cable controller, il 
contnvance for the prevention of one part of the chain, 
riding on another while heaving in. iBS Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 4) 129 A link of the cable, which in running out 
is caught in the controller. 1871) Thomson & Tait A'at. 
Phil. 1 . L 491 Regulating its motion by an abutting con- 
troller. 18B Bicycling News 33 Apr. <(.37/2 The machine 
. .has. .a very effective automatic steering controller. 

5 . ContxoUex-geuexal : an officer entmsted 
with the supreme direction or control. 

1562 in Vicary's Anat, (1SS81 App. iii. 143 Controller 
generall of all Cities hospitalles. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 
3716/3 Comptroller-General of the Revenues of these Coun- 
tries. i79o_ Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 416 Grand financier 
of confiscation, and comptroller general of sacrilege, 1863 
P. Barry Dockyetrd Econ. $8 The Controller-General 
should also submit^ a carefully prepared estimate of the 
entire cost of the ship. 

Hence Contxo'Uerslup, the office of controller. 

1495 Act II Hen. VII, c. 33 § x8 Thoffice of Comptroller- 
shippe of all plees. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. 11. v, We 
saw Turgot cast forth from the Controllership. 1871 Daily 
News 8 Feb., In 1868 , . the Controllership of the Navy was 
associated with the office of Third Lord of the Admiralty, 

t Contro'Uery, Obs. rare. [f. Controller ; 
see -ERY.] = Control sb., Controllership. 

1S95 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scett. vi. (i6ss) 4?® Duties 
pertaining to the Offices of Controllery and CoUectory. 
*639 Ibid. 454 The Office of Controlierie [was] given to Sr 
David Murray, 

Controlless (k^attd<i‘l|les),u!, [f. Control 
+-LES 3 J Not under control or restraint. 

1657 J. Goodwin Triers Tried 8 A rule-less, law-less, con- 
troule-Iess generation of men. 1818 Byron fuait i, cxvi. 
The controulless core Of human hearts. 

Controlling (k^ntron-liq), vhl. sb. [f. Con- 
trol V. + -ingT] The action of the verb Con- 
trol ; restraint, (iominatton j •j* calling in question. 
(Now chiefly gemndial.) 

*S *3 hn. Berners Froiss. I. ccxiii. 264 The great lordes 
, .vysited the ladies and damusels without any controllynge. 
*534 More On the Passion Wks. 1291/1 [To] vse their ownc 
ludgement in thallowing or in the controllynge of any part 
of hys context, 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 139 Conse- 
quently to controule their controulings. *874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § X. 265 The right of granting and controlling sub- I 
sidles. 


A Hill 


^/onLro'iung, ppi. a. [see -ino!i!,j 
controls ; formerly f censorious, overbearing. 

_ Controlling experiment : see Control sb. 3 b. Controll- 
ing nozzle : oneby which the volume of the stream issuing 
from It can be regulated. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 330 Which deserved well 
lykmg, and not controlling contempt. 1593 Shaks. 2 
^Hn. VI, V. i. 103 ControlUng Lawes. *855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 689 There was no controlling authority. 
Hence Coutro'Uiiigly adv. 

1630 B. Discallintinimn 2 Which makes him write with 
such a ‘l^rky-cocks quill, too controulingly and censoriously. 
1886-7 (J. 0 . Fay in Proc. Amer, Soc, Instruct. Deof 324 
lo^mingle s^ially, controllingly, with the children. 

Gontrolment (kpntroa-lnient). arch. Forms 
as in Control sb. aiwi v. [f Control v. + -mbnt : 
cf. mod.F. eontrdlement'i) 
tl. The controlling of accounts: seeCoNTROL».i. 
*502 Prixy Purse Exp. EUz. York (1830) 66 Clerc of 
comptrolraent of the Kinges houshold. *539 Hovseh. Ord. 
in Ihynne Ammadv. Introd. (1865I 35 The said Clerkes- 
Commrollers stall yearlymake theBookeofComptrolJment, 
10^7 Howa^ Crovift-Rev. 5 Two deputy Chamberiaines to 
write the Comptrollment of the Pell. 1708 J. Chamber- 
LAYNEiFr. Gt. Brit. 1. n. xii.(i743) loi All bills of comptrol- 
ment . . are allotted & allowed by the Clerks-Comptrollers. 

transf. *565 Jewel Harding (i6ii) 355 Leaue to 
lay out our owne reckemngs, as we thinke best, hauing 
aduantage of controlement, if errour happen 

to fall out. 


=V-,OHTBOL W. I. 

*494 II Hen. VII, c. 15 Justices of Peace .. ap 
pointy, .to have the Oversight and Gontrolment ofthe safe 
SherilTs. 1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 127 In thy fayth I may« 
. .repose the controlement of my life, 1604 Edmonds 
Uoserv. Caesars Comm. 39 Otherwise the course of des 
unie were subiect to our controlement. *766 Entick Lon 
(ton Iv. iQt One of the sorting houses, under the comptrol 
R penny-post. *879 W. G. Ward 

acts ’ abdicated the controlment of 1113 


3. Restraint, check=CoNTROL sb. 2. Very com- 
mon in 1 6-1 7th c. in phr. Without controlment. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxxxiv. [clxxx.J 556 That 
the Englyshmen shulde go at their pleasure without any 
controlement. *595 Shaks. John i. i. 20 Heere bauewe war 
for war, & bloud for blond, Controlement for controlement. 

Jeb. Taylor Duct. Dubit. iii. iv. § 14 note, He will 
enjoy his lust without controlment. 1764 Churchill Indtp. 
(R.), Happy the bard Who 'bove controlment, dares to 
speak his mind. 1778 Love Feast ir Kick against Control- 
ment and Direction. 1855 Singleton Virgil II. 172 Not 
righteous by controlment, nor bylaws, Themselves restrain- 
ing of their free accord. 

1 4 . Calling to account, calling in question, cen- 
sure : cf. Control v. 3. Obs. 

*546 Bp. Gardiner Decl. Art. Joye 95b, Not dismaied, 
with your controlements. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 
16 Controlements came from haughtie breast, for that I 
undertookeWitli English quill to turne the verse oflearned 
Lucans booke. a x6oo Hooker Eecl. Pol, vii. xvi. § 4 In 
controlment of this conceit. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. iii. i. 106 He incurs the contiolment of reason. 

tControm. Obs. rare— 

*599 Peele Sir Wks. III. 92 She went even cheek 

by jowl With our head controm's wife. 

t Contropposrtion. Obs. rare. [f. Contba- 
X + Opposition.] Opposition against ; counter- 
opposition. 

i6ax Bp. Mountagu Dicctribx rio In these foilorn times of 
Contradiction and conti opposition. 

Controve, obs. form of Contrive v^- 
Oontrovene, etc., obs. ff. Contravene, etc. 
t Controve’rsable, «. Obs .- » [f. Contro- 

VERSE V. + -ABLE : coiTCsp. to It. cotitroversabUe 
(in Florio 1611), and mod.F. controversable.') 
Capable of being controverted ; controvertible. 

*6ix Florio, Contronersahilc, controucrsable. Ibid. Con- 
irouersettole, controuersable. 

t CoutroveTSttl, «■ Obs. [f. L. controvers-us 
turned against, controverted, disputed (see CoN- 
tbovebsbd) + -AL.] 

1 . Turned or looking in opposite directions. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Aro.) 74 The Temple of Janus with 

his two coDtroversal faces. 

2 . Subject to controversy ; debatable ; = CoNTRO- 

VBBSIAL I. 

*6*3 T, Taylor Comm, Titus i. 8 The iudgment of the 
most controuersall matters was committed by God to the 
Priests. 163s Austin Medii. 92 Their Countrie, from 
whence they came, is a.s controversall, and iiicertaine, 
*660 Stillingpl. Iren, i. vi. § 6 [1662) 122 Far fiom insert- 
ing any thing conlroversal into tliem. 

3 . Of or pertaining to controversy ; polemical ; 

= CONTBOVEBSIAL 9 . 

*637 BASTWicK-AiYuwy iii. 22 His polemicall and contro- 
versall books. 1661 Baxter Mot, Prognost. n, xliii. 60 
Abundance of Controver.sal Writings. 1607 D, F. Char. 
Dr. S. Annesley Pref. B ij. Some excm in Polemical Divinity, 
some in Controversal. 

4 . Taking part in controversy; = Contboveb- 

BIAL 3. 

*653 Baxter Peace Consc, 130 Not so common a thing as 
some controversal Doctors . . take it to be. 1657 — Pres. 
Thoughts 25 A hundred other controversall men. 

Hence Controve'raaUy adv., controveisially. 

1673 Penn .^ir. Truth Vind. 39 Those who trade either 
Ministerially or Controverjially with them, 

t Coutrove'rsary, -ory, «. and sb. Obs. 
[f. L, conbrovers-us (see Contbovbesed) - f- -ARr, 
-ORY ; cf. adversary 

A. a(^’. = CoHTROVBBSIAL. 

x6xo Bp. Hall Apol. agiA Broxunists § 26 Diuers contro- 
uersary discourses. *6*8 — Old Relig, Ep. Ded. 4 These 
contronersoiie points. 

B. sb. =CoN!rEOVBBSY. 

CX63S Sir W. Pole Descript. Devon 1. 164 Which hath 
sett many controversaryes on. 

tCo'Xltroverse, sb. Ohs. Also 6 contraueroe. 
[a. F. controverse, ad. L. controversia Conteo- 
VBEBYJ = CONTEOVEBST. 

*5. • S^YLDE (W. de W.) title. The Contrauerce bytwene 
a Loner and a Jaye. *596 Spenser F, Q. iv, v. 2 Now here 
commeth next in place , . The controverse of beauties sove- 
raine grace, a 1631 Donne Progr. Soul (R.), We see in 
authors, too stiff to recant An hundred controverses of an 
ant. *636 G, Sandys ParaPhr. fob ^5 (T.) He.. with his 
sword the controverse decides. Ibid. 106 (T.) The con- 
troverse of life and death Is arbitrated by his breath. 

t Co’Utroverse, v. Obs. [The ppl. adj. CoN- 
troversed = F. controfoersi, L. controversus, came 
at length to be treated as a true pple., iinplying a 
verb to controverse, 'which actually occurs in Florio 
as a rendering of It. contreoersare. In Fr,, contro- 
versi goes back to i6lh c., but the verb contro- 
verser is given only as a useful neologism by 
Littre. Latin bad a deponent controversarl to 
enter into controversy, dispute ; cf. sense 2.] 

1 . trans. To make (a matter) the subject of con- 
troversy ; to discuss, debate. 

*6oa Carew Cornwall 26 b,The causes [are] so controversed 
amongst the learned. 1611 Florio, Conirouersdre, to con- 
trouerse. 16x6 T. Godwin Moses ^ A. (1655) 33 It is much 
controversed, whether the Assideans ivere Pharisees or Es- 
senes. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts ^ Sc. ii._ i. 9 The most 
learnra Philosophers have been controverring this Point 
lor above 2000 Years. 
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to. To controverse in question : to call in ques- 
tion, challenge, dispute, controvert. 

xtioi-2 Fulbecke 2«rf Pt, Parall. 12 If this title bee con- 
trouersed in question^ whether shall the ecclesiasticall court 
or temporall hold iurisdiction, 

2. intr. To enter into controversy, dispute with. 
1699 F. Bugs Quakerism Ex^. 60 There never was any 
Heresie had the Impudence . . to wrong all People they 
controvers’d with. 

t Co‘utroversed, ppl. a. Obs. [In form = 
IDrec. vb. + -ed i, and at length so regarded : but 
F. controverse andi Eng. co7itroversed ho^ appeared 
earlier than the respective verbs, and were app. direct 
adaptations of L. controversus, with the native 
ppl. endings -ed. L. contravers-us appears to 
have been a compound of contra ( = contra) + versus 
turned, with the sense ( 1 ) ‘turned against, or in a 
contrary direction’, ( 2 ) ‘opposed, disputed, con- 
troverted ’ ; in the latter sense it was practically 
the pa. pple. of an unused verb contrdvertHre : 
see CONTBOVEBT.] 

Made the srrbject of controversy ; called in ques- 
tion ; disputed, controverted. 

tfxS7S ISmxx Confut. Docir. Pnrgnto/ry 441 That 
aunswereth one conlroueisic with an other, as much conlro- 
uersed. xs8x N. Burne i^tiile), The Disputation concerning 
the Controvcrsil licaddis of Religion. 1585 Aup. Sanoys 
Senn. (1841) 4 16 In upright deciding ofcontrovoised caiwcs. 
X63X R. H. Arraigwn. Whole Cretiiure x. § 3. 87 Who., 
thus decides the conlroverscd case. frx663 Sanderson 
Serw. vii. (i€8i} 295 One single Controversed Conclu- 
sion. 

+ Co'ntroverser, Obs. Also -or. [f. Con- 
TBOVEB.SE V. + -EB 1.] Oiic engaged in controversy ; 
a conlroversinlisit. 

X620 Bp, Hall I/ott. Mar. Clergy 29 (T.) Which place, 
boulled before to the bran by many conti ovenscis, etc. X635 
Bp. Mountacu Cii’sar. ix. gt Si/ie Dei saitli 
the conU-oversor. a 16^0 Hacket Ce»t. Serm, 1x675) 153 
Tills opinion their Caidinal Controvcr.-ier disavow.s. 

Controversial (kpntr^voujal), a. Also 6-7 
'Siall, 6 -tial. [ad. L. contrdversial-is, f. contro- 
vci‘sia : see Contbovebsy and -al.] 

1. Subject to controversy; open to discussion; 
debatable, questionable ; disputed. 

XS83 Stubbes A/iat. Abus. n. iii Although it be con- 
trouersiall whether they bee things iiidiiTercnte or not. 
x6so Fuller Pisgah 11. x. 211 The Priests . . had a con- 
troversial! City appointed them.. so that they mu.st win it 
before they could wear it. xSoo Mad, yrnl. IV. xs/ My 
opinion on this controversial point. x845r J. Wilson Chr. 
North (185^) 1. 14a As controversial a point as the author- 
ship of Junius. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contro- 
versy ; polemical. 

X659 Vulgar Errors Censured X12 The court of Con- 
trovensiall Divinity, rtxyxo Br. Bull Senn. vi. I. 150 
(I<.) Polemical or controversial divinity is . . that part of 
divinity, which instructs and furni.sheth a man with neces- 
sary weapons to defend the truth against its enemies.^ X839 
KEiciiiTLEY Jlisi, Eng. II. 32 His controversial writings. 
X87S Stuub.s Const, /fist. III. xviii. 240 'J'he general object 
of his writing was didactic rather than controversial. 

3 . Engaging in or given to controversy ; dispu- 
tatious. 

x6s9 Vulgar Errors Censured 112, I wish . . that Con- 
Irovensiall Divines would cense to be stinging Satyrists. 
1807 Crabue Library 251 But most she fears the controver- 
.sial pen. x8sx Helils Comp. Solit. xii. (1874) eio What a 
pity it would be if controversy were alxuidoned to the weak 
or controversial only. 

4. as sb. A controversial matter or argument, 

x6s8 Manton E.vp. Jude 3 In conltovcrsials there is great 

use of writing, conti'ovcr.sics not being .so easily determined 
by the judgment of the ear as the eye. 

Controve'vsialism. [f. prec. + -ism.] A 
controversial spirit or practice. 

1859 Lit. Churchman V. 459, It .shews a tendency to con- 
troversialism, 1884 Beecher in Honiiletic Monthly Mar. 
386 There arc temptations on the part of many to conlra- 
versialism. 

Controversialist (k^mlr^vaujalist). [f. as 
prec. -b -IST.J One who practises or is skilful in 
controversy ; one who treats a subject in a contro- 
versial manner ; a disputant. 

a X734 North Exam. in. vi. 8 116 (1740) 503 That I have 
taken this Author to Ta.sk, in the Quality of a Controver- 
sialist. .for a Party and not Truth. 1794 Paley Evid. i. 
ix. § 7 (R.) This rash and wild controversialisl [Marcion]. 
1874 Green Short Hist. v. g 3 (1882) 229 Wyclif . . the 
boldest and mo.st indefatigable of controversiali.sts, 

Controve'rsializei S'- rare. [f. as prec. -t- 
-IZB.] intr. To engage in controversy with. 

1841 Blacktu. Mag. XLIX. 152 The easy and vain work 
of controversialiring with straggling laggards. 

Controversially (k^jntrdvaujali), adv. [f. 
CoNTBOVEBSlAL + -BY ^.] In a Controversial man- 
ner ; as regards controversy. 

x68a znd Plea Nomonf. Ded. A ii} b, Some that are too 
controversially disposed. 1871 Mohley Voltaire (1886) 251 
It would have been controversially futile if he had done so. 
X88a Mrs. Pitman Missiast Life Gr. ij- Pal. 344 We allude 
to the subject, not controversially, but, etc. 

Controve'rsialness. rare-'*, [f. as prec. -b 
-NESS,] Controversial quality. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). Hence 1775 in Asa, etc. 


t Controve'rsible, a. Obs. [f. L. controvers- 
us CoNTEOVEBSED + -BLB.] Open to controversy ; 
CONTBOVEETIBEE, 

*®34. Jackson Creed vn. xix. Wlcs. VII. 159 What place 
of Scripture is there less controversible for grammatical sig- 
niheation of the words. 2668 Howe Eless. Righteous (1825) 
120 The discussing of things dubious and controversible. 

t Co'ntroveirsiless, <Z. Obs.rare-^. [f. CON- 
TBOVBBSY sb. 4- -LESS.] Without or not admitting 
of controversy. 

2604 Tooker Fabriqite of Ch. 30 (L.) This matter being 
controversiless, that tithes predi^ and personal belong to 
churchmen. 

Controversion (kfmtr^vaujhn). [a. med.L. 
controversion-em, OF. controversmi controversy, 
f. L. contrdvers-us : see Conteoveesed and -ion. 
In sense 3 treated as n. of action from contrffvert!\ 
1 1 . A controversy, a dispute. Obs. 

1677 Si’OTTiswoQD Hist. Ch. Scot. II. (ed. 4) 47 They . . 
did. . work them, .to remit the decision of the controversion 
to King ^Edward [ed. 1, 2655, has controversie]. 2763 H. 
Brooke Tryal Rom. Cath. 33 Any Controversion or Doubts 
that may arise. 

2 . The action of controverting. 

276a H. Brooke Tryal Rotn. Cath. 55 Depositions, .open 
to the . . Cavil and Contiavevsion of all People. 2846 Wor- 
cester, Controversion, act of controverting, dispute, 
Hooker. 1889 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov, 2/3 Allow me space 
for a few woids in controversion of your statement. 

3 . A turning in the opposite direction, lit. and 
Jig. (also ContbaveesionO 

2684 R. H, Sell. Recrcat. 53 Controversion . . in Wheeling 
is performed by the Front of the Squadron, so that whilst 
the Rank makes the Motion, the File remains. x86o A. L. 
Windsor Eihica vii. 330 A similar fundamental controver- 
sion in ethics .seems to have taken place in Greece to that 
which took place in Italy in Macchiavelli's time, 
Coutrovevsioual (k^ntr^va'ijonal), a. rare. 
[f. prec. -f- -AL.] = CONTBOVEE«IAL. 

x88a-3 SciiAFF Herzog's Eiicycl. Rel. Knoxol. I. 245 [Be- 
noit] WLOte several controversional tracts. 

Hence Controve'xsioualism, Coutrove'xsion- 
alist, 

1820 Examiner No. 660. 778/2 The. .writings of contro- 
vei-sionalists. 2853 Tail’s Mag. XIX. 5^ A. .civility which 
controversionalists do not invariably display. 2858 Sir A. 
Grant in Oxford Ess. 86 Such a various coutroversionalism 
. , could not fail to give rise to manifold inconsistencies. 

t Controve'rsious, a. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L. 
controversios-us much controverted, f. contrdversiax 
see -ous. Cf. OF. contraversios (Godef.),] Full 
of controversy. 

2566 T. Stapleton Ret. Utdr. yetuei Pref., Touching 
matters in religion controuersious. 2730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Coutraversious, full of controversy. 

t Controvexsist. Obs. [f. Contboveesy - i- 

-IST.] «*C 0 NTE 0 VBBaiALI 8 T. 

x6a6 W. SciATER Expos. 2 Thess. (1620) 69 To this accord 
. . Schoolemen and Controuersists. Ibid. 150 Greatest Con- 
trouersists. 

i* Controvexsity. Obs. rare—K [ad, OF. 
controversitd, prob. ad. med.L. *confroversitas, f. 
cont}'dvers-us : see Contbovbbbed. Cf. adversity, 
perversity Controverted condition, controversy. 

2^8 Paynel Salcmds Regim. F, Conlrouersite amouge 
phisilians touchynge the choyce of flesshes. 2553 Huloet, 
Controuersitie, controuersia. Its. 

Controversor, -y ; see Contbovebsbe, -aby. 
Controversy (kp'nlr^vSjsi), sb. Also 5-7 
contra-, 5 -eye. [ad. L. cantroversia, n. of quality 
f. contrbvers-us turned against, disputed ; whence 
also earlier F. controversie (i4th-i6th c.), and 
mod.F. cofitrovei'se, in same sense,] 

1 . The action of disputing or contending one 
with another ; dispute, debate, contention. 

'I* a. as to rights, claims, and the like. Obs. 

2383 Wyclif Heb, vi. 16 The ende of al her controuersye 
or debate is an 00th to confermacioun. 2494 Fadyan 
Chron. an. 7 John (R.), Contrauemy and vaiyaunce began 
to aryse amonge y® person;^ assygned for the iij astatys. 
*SSS Eden Decades Jv. Ind. i. v. 27 He. .made hym a ludge 
in causes of controuersie. 265a Needham tr. Seldetis Mare 
Cl. 75 The Carthaginians enjoying the Dominion of the Sea 
without controversie. 

transf. 2602 Siiaks. ytiL C. i. ii. xop The Torrent roar’d, 
and we did hiilTet it. .stemming it with hearts of Contro- 
uersie. 

to. Disputation on a matter of opinion; the 
contending of opponents one witli another on a 
subject of dispute ; discussion in which opposite 
views are advanced and maintained by opponents. 
Now chiefly applied to such a discussion conducted 
in writing. 

2363-87 Foxe a. ^M. (1684) III. 564 It was agreed by 
both, without Controvenae (not one saying contrary) that, 
etc. 2307 Hooker Eccl. Pol.v. bexix. § 3 There is no place 
left of doubt or controversy. 2644 Milton Educ. (1738! 236 
To be tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted wits in 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of controverey. 2630 Hobbes 
Hnm, Nat. xiii. (R.), The signs of two opinions contradic- 
tory one to another, namely affirmation and negation of the 
same thing, is called controversy. 2746 Wesley Princ. 
Methodist Pref, i This is the first time I have appeared 
in Controversy properly so called, 2839 Keiqhtlev Hist, 
Eng. II. 57 Mightput an end to religious controversy. 2to3 
Manning Mission H. Ghost vi 250 This text has been the 
subject of endless controversy. 


c. Const. At, in controversy', said of persons, 
or matters in dispute. Without, beyond, out of 
controversy [Lat. sine controversies^ : without or 
beyond dispute, question, or doubt. 

2347 J. Harrison Exhort. Scoties 218 He without al doubt 
or controuersy, was very Emperor of al Eritajn. 2333 Eden 
Decades 40 The matter is jet in controuersie. 2394 West 
Z7ui Pi. Symbol. § i The tacultie or power of pronouncing 
sentence betweene persons at controversie, x6xx Bible 
Trattsl. Pref. 5 S. Hierome. .the best linguist without con- 
trouersie, of his age. 2644 Milton Educ. (1738) I. 240 That 
it should be plain, healthful, and moderate, I suppose is out 
of controversy. 2777 Watson Hut. Philip II (iSsg) 279 
Vitelli, who was, without controversy, the ablest and most 
experienced general. 1827 Jarman Powells Devises (ed. 3) 
11. 89 This case was considered to have fixed, beyond con- 
troversy, the rule of law upon this subject. 

2. (with a and^/.) A dispute, contention, 
c 2433 WvNTOUN Cron. vn. vi. 92 Be-twene bame cawsyd 
wes controversys. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xix. 60 
Fyndyng alwayes som controuersies that nede not, but onely 
for to passe tyme. 2322 Act \ Hen. W//, c. ii Variaunces 
and contraversies. .bylwene the seid parties. 2309 Shaks. 
Hen. V, 11. iv. 109 Husbands, Fathers, and betrothed 
Louers, That shall be swallowed in this Controuersie, 2678 
Cudworth Iniell. Syst. i. i. § 19. 18 A perpetual War and 
Controversie in the World . . betwixt these two Paities or 
sects^ of men. 2843 Polson in Esuycl. Metrop. jiyj In 
criminal controversies. 

to. esp. A debate or dispute on a matter of 
opinion ; a discussion of contrary opinions. 

*573 G- Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 11 It were more 
fruteful for us .. to handle sum sad & wild controversi, 
2622 Bible Transl. Pref. zi Lest the Authoritie of the 
Scriptuies for deciding of controuersies . . should somewhat 
be shaken. 2713 Berkeley Hylas ^ P. iii. Wks. 1. 359 The 
controversy about Matter, .lies altogether between you and 
the philosophers. 2832 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) xoo 
The great controvemy respecting the ‘Origin of Evil’. 

1 3 . Difference of opinion, disagreement. Obs. 
2538 Starkey Englatid 1. is 28 Thys thyng . . semyth to 
be a controuersy . .betwyx Ai-ystotyl and Plato. Ibid. i. ii. 
44 Thus, Master Lvpset, the thyng dyuersly consyderyd 
makyth betwyx vs to appere controuersy. 

4 . Cof/ib., as controversy-logic, -writer. 
x68o H. Dodwell Two Lett. Advice (1691) 195 For Con- 
troversie Logick I mention nothing, a 2692 Br. T. Barlow 
Rem. 259 (!'.) Their schoolmen, casuists, and controversy- 
writers have so mixed Aristotle’s philosophy with their 
divinity. 

t Controversy, ». Obs, [f. piec. sb.] = Con- 
TBOVBBSB V, Hcncc Co-ntroversyinff vbl. sb. _ 
*593 Bilson Govt, Christ’s Ch. 108 More controversied 
than the other two, 2606 T. Wiieteniiall Discov, Abuses 
Ch. Christ s These pointes of religion now controversied 
among vs. 2863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xviii. x, About which 
there has been such commentating and controversying. 

Controvert (k^i'ntri^vBit, k^^nlriifvaTt), v. Also 
7~8 contra-. [Appeared about 1600; f. L. type 
^controvertere (f. contra- against + vert^ to turn) 
on the assumed analogy ofL. controversus Contbo- 
VEEBBD, and of convert, pervert, etc. So in 
mod.Sp. controvertir, Pg. controverter. 

The source of thus and the conjunct words was L. conirS- 
Versus turned against, opposed, controverted ; thence, OF. 
cofitrovers adj. (isth c.) opposed, hostile, controverted ; also 
F, controversi lj6th.c,) controverted, and Eng. controversed', 
thence the Eng. verb to controverse, and mod.F. cotitro- 
verser ; finally, by analogy, Eng, controvert, with its ppl. 
adj, controverted. The stiess varies between the first and 
the third syllable : the latter mode is less usual, but more 
according to analogy : cf. ananadvert, advert, etc., con- 
tradict, contravene, etc. So with the derivatives.] 
tl. trails. To oppose by argument or action; 
to dispute or contest (a title, possession, etc.). 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 60 He may . . alledge that na recog- 
nition sould be taken, anent the lands contraverted. i6ox 
Bramhall ytut Vitid. iii. 32 Whether the possession.. was 
certain and selled, or controverted and unquiet. x6fo Bur- 
net Rights Princes v, 188 Yet the Rights of Guardianship 
. . were never controverted, 

2. To make the subject of controversy or verbal 
contention ; to debate, discuss, dispute about. 

x6xz Brinsley Lnd. Lit, xiii. (1627) 184 A Tlieame of some 
matter which may be controverted, xoax Burton Anat. 
Mel, I. iii. in. (1651) 207 Why melancholy men are witty . . 
is a problem much controverted. 2749 Fielding Tom yones 
(2775) III. xro A point which was controverted between Mr. 
Thwackum and Mr. Square. 2842 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 612 He would controvert the matter with eminent 
divines. 

to. Const, "with object clause. 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1.254 The fathers. . disputed and 
controverted, whether paradise was corporeal, or intellectual 
only. 2744 Harris Three Treat, lit. 1. (1763) 226 Whether 
all this deserves ffie name of Good or not, I do not controvert. 

3 . To contend against or oppose in argument; 
to dispute, deny, contradict. 

a 1623 OvERBURY Newes to Utiiv.Wks. (2856) 180 When one 
truth is granted, it may be . . brought to confirm any other 
controverted. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vii. iv. 346 
The existence hereof men do not controvert, xjffi Priest- 
ley AreA Hisi, V, xxxvi. 265 The Aristotelian philosophy. . 
which no person had the courage to controvert before 
Descartes, 1828 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) IV. 316 This doc- 
trine has been controverted; it is, however, very ably 
defended by Mr. Hargrave. 2830 S. R. Maitland The 
1260 Days 23 The statement whim you have attempted to 
controvert. 2880 M‘ Carthy Own Times IV. liii, 227 A fact 
which cannot be controverted. 

to. To oppose, stand up against (a person). 
x8x6 Scott Old Mart, xxvii, Thou wilt join thy grey 
hairs to his green youth to controvert me in this matter? 



OOWTEOVEBTED. 

4 . inir. To enjjage in a controversy. _ 
i6i6 UuLLOKAR, Conireveri^ to contend, strive, or be at 
variance about a matter. 1641 R. B. K. ParalUl Liturgy 
w. A/ctss-dJi., etc, 48 They do controvert among themselves 
about the words. 1683 Curtis iaMmj, J. Story Revived 
3a Thou didst not much controvert with him. 1851 J- H. 
New UAH Cath, in Bng, 304 He would not controvert wuh 
me at all, unless I su 1 ;)scribed tom. doctrine, etc. 

Controverted (.see prea), ///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -bd 1 ,] Subjected to controversy. 

+ 1. Made an object of contest; disputed.’ Ofis._ 
1632 J. PoRY in Ellis Orie. Lett. ii. 273 III. ayS There is 
none now living but himselfe that hath any title to that so 
Jong controverted Crowne. a x66i Puller IVotdhiee (1840) 
HI. 478 , 1 have not called for a sword, to divide the con- 
troverted child betwixt the two mothers. 1736 Johnson 
Life King 0/ Prtasiayi\s, T7S7IV. 543 He.. dispatched 
two thousand soldiers into the controverted countries. 

2 . Made an object of controversial discussion. 

1605 T. Sfarke Brotherly Perswas. (1607') 80 To smoth the 
controuerted changable things, a 16x9 Donne BiaSavaros 
(1644) *8o The Expositors (of what pervasion soever in 
controverted points^ i6sx JSobbes Leviath. iii. xliii. 331 
Texts, .of obscure, or controverted Interpretation. 173 1 
Johnson Rambler No. m r 13 A better explication of a 
controverted line, 1842 PusEV Crisis Eng. Ch. 31 The very 
atmosphere is full of controverted doctrine, 
f 3 . Conlroverleei election : a. contested (quot. 
1 736) ; b, disputed, petitioned against. Obs. 

1736 Fielding Pasguin n. Wks. 17^ III. 334 Heaven 
send us a controverted election. 1S23 Crabb Techn. Lict.t 
Controverted Election^ the same as contested Election. 
1844-7 Barron & Arnold {title] Rworts on Controverted 
elections, Hansard Ser. iii. (JLXXXI. 879 Contro- 
verted Elections. Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that 
his \VarTant for the appointment of Members to serve on 
the General Committee of Elections was upon the Table. 

Goutroveirfcer (see the vb.''. Also y -or. 
[f. as prec. + -Ea'*.] One wbo controverts ; a dis- 
putant, a controversialist. 

1393 Donne Sat. ii. (R.\ As controverters in vouch’d texts 
leave out Shrew'd words, which might against them clear 
the doubt. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., Centrov. scriptores, 
Some controverters in divinity are like swaggerers in a 
tavern, that, .turn every thing into a weapon. 1827 Hone 
Every-day Bh. II. 37s Dr, Parr . . the skilful controverter. 

Controvertible (kpntrilva-itib’l), a. [f. Cow- 
TBOVEBT or L. type *cotitrdvert-lre + -fiJBLE.] 
Capable of being controverted ; disputable. 

16x4 Bp. Hall Agst. Brovtnists § 33 Recoil. Treat. 767 If 
controvertible or doubtfull, men ought to beare one with 
anothers different judgement. x63x Baxter Inf. Bapi. 121 
Covenants containing smaller and controvertible points. 
Hence Controye’rtilily adv. In mod. Diets. 
Controverting (see the vb.), vbl. sb. [f. 
CoKiBOVEET + -ingI.j The action of the verb 
CoKTBOVERT J debating, disputing. 

1665 Manley Grotind Losa C, ICarres ir After manyde- 
layes and controvertings, a Tax was granted by the States. 
X832 Newman Scope univ. Educ. s6 It is not safe contro- 
verting with the master of twenty legions. 

Controverting*, f>pl. a. [f. as prec. +-ihg 2.] 
That controverts, 

1S47 Craskaw Music’s Duel Poems 88 In controverting 
warbles evenly shared With her sweet .self she wrangles. 

Gontrovertist ^kp’ntrdVajtist, -vS'Jtist). Also 
8 contra-, [f. Controvert -h -ist.] One who 
practises or is engaged in controversy ; a CoN- 
IBOVERSIAUST. 

163s s. W. Schism Disannd ata He was home a Contro- 
vertist. x6fc Decay Chr. Piety x. § i. 312 Our contro- 
vertistsfall from arguments to reproaches. 1739 Johnson 
Rasselas xxii. Their disputations . . often continued till 
neither controvertlst remembered upon what question they 
began. 185a J. H. Newman Scope Univ, Educ, 263 To 
crush and pound to dust the audacious controvertlst. 1884 
ynd. Educ. t Sept. 341 One hint which might advanta- 
geously be acted upon by all controverti&ts. 

t Controvera’stical, a. Obs. [f. prec.+ 
-10 + -AL.] Of the nature of a controversy ; CoN- 
TBOVERSIAE. 

^ 1704 Getitl. Irutmcied (1733) 350 (D.) Eudoxus told him 
in controvertistical debates, there was no appeal from reason 
to the sword. 1713 M. Davies A then, Brit. I. 40 He .. 
writ..Di5coui:ses, (Jonttovertistical Libels, Notes, etc. 

Controvertor : see Conxbovertee, 
Controving, -or, obs. if. of Contriving, -eb, 
t Oontni’tsidate, v. Obs.—o [f. ppl, stem of 
L. cmtrucJddre to cut to pieces, slay, f. 
inttiddre to cut to pieces.] ‘ To wound, murther, 
or kill’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
tContm'de, O. Obs. [ad. L. contrUd-ere to 
thrust together, push, crowd in, f. con- together 4- 
tmden to thrust, push, shove.] tram. To thrust 
or crowd together. 

Tourneur Fnn.Poer 7 i 4 l &2 As Fear coi}trude5,so Choler 
doth disperse, 1624 Hkywoode Gwtaik. To Rdr., "Why I 
have shut u^ and contruded within a narrow roome, many 
larM Histories. 1631 tr. Bacon's Life ^ Death 52 The Aur 
. .doth contrude and thrust together the Flame. 

Contrufed, obs. Sc, pa. pple. of Contrive, 
t Contru'iieate, v. Obs.-^ [f. ppl, stem of L. 
contmnedre to cut down, f. con- tnincdre to 
cut off.] ‘To cut away part’ (Cockeiam 1623). 
[Contrused, -sit, error for Contbdeed.] 
t Contru'sion. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. contru- 
sidn-em, n. of action f. contrudSre to Contruse.] 
Thrusting or pressing together. 
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0! ifipx Boyle Wks. {lyyz) III. 617 (R) The pressure or 
contrusion of the particles of the water against one another. 

f CoiLtru’th., V. Obs. nonce-wd. [see Con-.] 
intr. To be true together, agree in truth. 

1x1636 Bp. Hall Revel. Unrev. § o All the holy doctrines 
of Divine Scripture do, as that Father said aright, ovvaX-q- 
Beveiv, ' concruth with ' each other. 

Contnbemal (k/nti/I'boinal), sb. and a. [ad. 
L. coninberndlis tent-companion, comrade, prop, 
adj., f. con- together \n&.-k-tabema hut, tent : cf. 
conittbernium occupation of a tent in conamon,] 

A. sh. One who occupies the same tent ; a tent- 
fellow, comrade. 

[1633 Sanderson Serve, iii. (1681) II. 40 Under the same 
Captains Contubemales and Comrades.] 1842 Tail's Metg. 
IX. 681 Mine ancient contubmnal, Billy Sheridan. 

B. adj. Of or relating to occupation of the 
same tent ; pertaining to temporal y marriage, 

1873 C. C, Jones in LiieratmvOd. Y.) 9 Feb, 1889, 273 
Frequently monogamous — the contubernal relation being 
dissoluble at the will of the male. 

"t* Coutu'be'VUiail, a. Obs. [f. L. conUihemi- 
nm (see prec.) -i- - al.] Sharing the same tent. 
Hence Coutabe’xnially adv. 

17x386 Chaucer Faw. 7 *. r686 Humble folk been ciistes 
frendes ; they been contubemyal [». r, -yall, -ial, -iale, 
Harl. 7334 contubemially] with the lord. 

Contubemian (k^rntWAbSunian). nonce-wd. [f. 
as prec. -f -an.] = Contubernal, sb. 

183s J. H. Newman Lett, (i^i) I. 138 Dear Froude is 
pretty well, but is languishing ror want of his Oxford con- 
tubemians. 

f Contll‘itiV6, «. Ohs. rare~^. [f. L. coniuii- 
ppl. stem of conUiert to gaze upon (f. con- + inert 
to behold) + -ive.] Having a steadfast gaze. 

1649 Bulwer Paihomyoi. IL v. 170 Of a Contuitive . . as- 
pect, such as is seen in those who with some Tragicall . . look 
would affright and scare others. 

t CoutlUliace, sb. Obs. rare. [a. F. contu- 
vtace, ad. L. cmtumacia Contumact.] = Contd- 
UAOY ; also, a pronouncing a person to be in con- 
tumacy. 

A 1225 Ancr. R. ig8 Contumace. .is onwil ine jiing l>et heo 
haueS undernumen uorto donne. a 1662 Heylin Hist. 
Presbyterians 338 (D.) Except the fault be notorious, .and 
so declared by an assize, excommunication, contumace, and 
lawful admonition. 

t Contimiace, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. contu- 
niace (in Godef.) stubborn, unyielding, ad. L. con- 
tumac-eni ; see Contomax.] == Cohtumacioub. 

_ c X4a3 Lansd, MS. of Chaucer, Pars. T, 1 338 Contumace 
is he, etc. [other MSS. contumax, contymax t see CoN- 
TUMAx]. 13x3 Bradshaw St. iVerhnr^e, ad fin. ^rd Balade 
i, Renegate and contumace in aU obstinacion. 1541 R. Cop- 
land Galyen's Terap, 2 D ij b, Contumace & waywarde 
vlceres. 

t Contuxiiacey t'- Obs.rare. \q,.Y . contumace-r 
(r3th c. in Godef.), f. contumace CoNTUMAOioirs.] 
trans. To pronounce guilty of contumacy. 

1663 Spalding Trmtl. Chsts, I (1792] I, 313 (Jam.) No 
bishop was called nor contumaced, except the pretended 
bishop of Ross. 

'(• Contumaced, a. Obs. Become 'contn- 
maciovis ’ : cf. Coniujiace a, (for which it may be 
an error). 

XS41 R. Copland Galyen’s Terap. 2 D iij b, [He] wolde 
often open it [an ulcer] to wit yf it were contumaced. 

Contumacious (k^tiY^m^-Jss), a. Also 7 
-atious. [f. L. contuindci- [contumax) ; see Con- 
TUMAX and -AC101TS.J 

1 . Contemning and obstinately resisting anthority; 
stubbornly perverse, insubordinate, rebdlious. (Of 
persons and their actions.) 

1^3 Knolles Hist. Turhs (1621) 997 Their Turcoman 
nation . . were grown veiie contnmatious. 1633 Fuller CIu 
Hist, n. ii. § 81 His contumacious Compan:^teepin^ (con- 
trary to his ConfessouLs command) with an Excommunicated 
Count. 1772 Hist. Rochester 127 To reduce the contuma- 
cious monks to obedience. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. x. sgi 
That spirit of contumacious scmpulosity which is the parent 
of schism. 

fb. Of diseases ; Not readily yielding to treat- 
ment, stubborn. Obs, 

1603 Timme Quersii, ui. 132 Contumacious sicknesses. 
1684 tr, Bonefs Merc. CoMpit. vin. 263 In contumacious 
Diseases. 

2 . Law. Wilfully disobedient to the summons or 
order of a court. 

A z6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol.nx. iv. § i Contumacious persons 
which refuse to obey their sentence. 1^26 ksxssT&Parerg. 
190 He is in Law said to be a contumacious Person, who, on 
bis Appearance afterwards, departs the Court without leave, 
1823 Lingard Hist, Eng. vI. 202 On her refusal to appear 
in person or by her attorney, she was pronounced contuma* 
cious. 1839 Hawthorne Fr. It. ?rnts. II. 282 Contu- 
macious prisoners were put to a dreadful torture. 

Hence Con'tumSi'oio'nBly adv.j Contuma'clonB- 
ness. 

1626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig.Zeii. i. sjSrlH. 243 They con- 
mmaciously refused to go. 1654 Codhinoton tr. Hist. 
Iv^itte 219 Having their contumaciousness punish'd with 
St Pestilenc_e. 1673 tr. Machiavellis Prince (Rtldg. 1883) 
286 The clients are contumaciously litigious. 1676 Wise- 
man Surgery 1. xxv. (R.), The difficulty and contumacious- 
ness of cure [of elephantiasis]. 184X Macaulay IV.Hastbigs 
Ess. (1854) II. 64s Imposing a fine when that assistance was 
contumaciously^ withheld. 1887 Spectator 38 May 723 
Various delays in deciding upon his coiitumaciousness. 


OONTUMBLIOTTS. 

Coutnmacity (kpnti«mse’siti). rare. [a. F. 
contumaciti ( 16 th c. in Godef.), f. L. type *con- 
tumacitas, f. contumax ; see Contumax and -ity.] 
Contumacious quality, stubborn perverseness. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 671 To tame her contumacitee, 
1837 CiCRVivts Mirabean Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 223 A solemn 
high-stalking man with such a fund . . of contumacity, irre- 
fr^ability. 

efontumacy (k^mtiz/masi). Also 4-7 -acie, 
5 -aoye. [ad. L. contumdeia, n. of quality f. 
iumdx : see next and -aoy. Cf. Contumace sb.] 

1 . Perverse and obstinate resistance of or dis- 
obedience to authority; rebellious stubbornness. 

C1386 Chaucer Fars, T, f 317 Strif, contumacie, pre- 
sumpeion. 1494 Fabyan Chrmi. vn. 316 His contumacy 
agayne y« churche. 1374 Whitgiet Def. Aunsoj. ii. Wks. 
1851 1 . 24s If [we offend] through contempt or contumacy, 
it is to be reproved. 1636 Bramhall R eplic. 32 If contu- 
macy against one lawful! single superiour be schismaticall. 
1667 Milton P. L. x, 1027 Such acts Of contumacie will 
provoke the highest. 1828 Scott F, M. Perth ii, His en- 
tertainer took not the contumacy of the young apprentice 
with so much patience. x86o Pusey Min. Proph, 177 
Direct contumacy to God’s known voice. 1871 Blackie 
Fottr Phases i. 148 They passed sentence of death upon 
the philosopher for contumacy towards themselves. 

•fb. rarely in good or neutral sense: Refusal 
to comply, obstinate resistance. Obs. 

i6x8 Bolton Flortts i, vii. i8 All other the gods, .leaving 
the place, Juventus and Terminus^ only, would not stir. 
This contumacie of the powers divine pleased the Sooth- 
sayers well. 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. {1839) 395 The 
contumacy which the motion, they have already, gives them 
against the reception of all other motion. 1633-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, (1701) 90/1 With a free contumacy proceeding 
not from Pride, but the greatness of his Mind. 

1 2. Of diseases, etc. : Reluctance to yield to 
treatment ; stubborn or unyielding nature. Obs. 

1341 R. Copland Galyen’s Terap. a D iv, Some vlceres and 
diseases are contumacy and rebellyon to heale. 1634 T. 
Johnson Parefs Chirur^. vii. xviii. (1678) 183 The con- 
tumacy of the humour which gives no place to the resolving 
Mediems. x66i Lovell Hist. Anitn. 4- Min. 366 By reason 
of. .contumacy of the matter, it expelleth nothing out of the 
mouth, except a thin and waterish humour, 

3. Law. Wilful disobedience to the summons or 
order of a court, t To put in contumacy ; to pro- 
nounce (in legal form) contumacious. 

1:1423 Wyntoun Cron. vii. viii. 764 For his [Balliol’s] 
wylful contwmacy. 1483 Caxton Cato A viu, Holden for a 
rehelle. .and put into contumacye. X379 Fenton Guicciard. 
III. (1599) X40 To put the Duke of Myllan in contumacie, it 
were necessary to naue interpellation. x66o R. Coke Power 
4 Snbj. 200 If any of the King’s tenure be called before 
their (Jrdinaries . .if they be excommunicate for their mani- 
fest contumacy. xBss Prescott Philip IT,!. 111. iii. 353 
They were pronounced guilty of contumacy in not obeying 
the summons of the council. 

4. An act or instance of wilftil disobedience. 

1726 Eyvav^Parerg. 159 These Certificates, .mention the 

Parties Contumacies. 1868 MicuAu St. Paul’s vii. 133 He 
corrected all excesses, and contumacies. 

-I* 5. To hold the contumacy : see quot. Obs. 

[1682 Wheler foum, Greece i. 16 Which they call doing 
Contumaccia, or Quarantine.] ,176a tr, Buschiny^s Sysl. 
Geog, IV. 236 A Lazaretto, in which travellers in the time of 
a plague must perform quarantine, or as they term it here, 
hold the contumacy. 

6 . attrib., as in contumacy fees. 
x68s CoNSET Arwi. Spirit, Courts 322 His contumacy fees 
being paid. 

t Oontuma’tion. Obs. rare. [f. Contuma- 
cious, by false analogy after vexatious, vexation, 
etc.] = Contumacy. 

x6i8 Naunton To Sir R. IFilson 16 Sept. (R, Suppl.), If 
he [Raleigh] should fail in either of these two conditions, lie 
should but augment his fault and contumation both. 
tCo’Utttmax, a. Obs. Also 4-5 contimax, 
-ymax. . [a. L. contumax insolent, obstinate, 
showing contempt of court (also a technical word 
of criminal law in Fr.), f. cott- prefix and -dx 
suffix (-AOIOUB) ; the radical part turn- is generally 
referred to tume-re to swell, but some would con- 
nect it with tem-ii~ere to despise.] =Contuma- 

CTOUS. 

01386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 328 Contimax is he Jiat 
orugh his indignaciouu is agains euer^'ch auctorite . . of 
embat been his souerayns. c 1430 Henryson Mot. Fab, 
35 The Court is called, and yee are Contumax. 14B3 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 248/1 Brynge hyder a bedde of yron that 
laurence contymax may lye theron. 1363-87 Foxe A . 4- M. 
(1684) III. SSS In the end. .was that worthy Martyr decreed 
Contumax, that is, sturdily, frowardly, and wilfully absent. 
1640-X Kirkcudbr. War-Comtn. Min, Bk. (1855) ^S 4 They 
shall be halden as contumax and censurit thairfore. 

f Contximelacjr. Obs.~^ == Contumely. 

1637 Tomunson Renott’s Disp.^ Pref., Neither have the 
Paracelsian order the least share in these contumelacies. 

Contumelious (k^immzliss), a. [a. OF. 
coniutnilieus (mod.F, -eusd), ad. L. contumelios-tis, 
f. contuvielia Contumely -i- -ous.] 

1 . Of words and actions : Of the nature of, or 
full of contumely; reproachful and tending to 
convey disgrace and humiliation ; despiteful. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 427/3 He sa^ noo worries tume- 
lous ne contumelious ne other dysordynate wordes. 1526 
PUgr. Pef. (1531) 13 Contumelyous and opprobryous blas- 
phemes of the lewes. X53X Elyot Gov. iii. xii, Catullus . . 
wrate agayue hym contumelyouse or reprocheable versis. 
X59X Shaks. X Hen. Vi, i. iv. 39 With scoffes and scornes, 
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and contumelious taunts. 1701 Swiinr Cmiests Nobles <$■ 
Corn. Wks. 175s II. I. 31 The people frequently proceeded 
to lude contumelious language. 1884 Maiich. Exam. 29 
Oct. s/2 ‘ Bonnet ‘ jackal ' . . ‘badger ’ . . are all contumelious 
terms. 

lb. Of persons : Dealing in or using contempt- 
uous reproach or abuse ; superciliously insolent. 

1548 Hall Chrm. 198 b, Kyng Edward . . is a man, con- 
tumelious, opprobrious. 16x4 T. Adams Divell’s Banket 
229 He i.s not contumelious against vs, that haue been con- 
tumacious against him. 1855 XaNuysoN Mand i. xiii. 2 
Curving a contumelious lip. 

f c. Insolent. Ohs. 

i^x T, N[orton] Calvin's Inst. (1634) Table Script. Quot„ 
A contumelious and stubborne sonne, which will not be 
ruled by his Father or Mother. r6So '&\i\.vre.-&Anthropomei. 
viii. 100 In the contumelious despigbt of Nature [they] will 
have ears larger than Hounds, a 1743 Swift IVks. (1841) 
n. 438 [Faction] was so universal that I observed the dogs 
in the streets much more contumelious and quarrelsome 
than usual. 

t 2. Reproachful, shameful, disgraceful. Ohs. 
'1346 Langley /" u/. Verg'. De Invent, iv. v. 89 a, It was a 
contumelious thing both emong the Romaines and the Lum- 
bardes to be .shauen. 1663 Cowley Verses ij- Ess., Of 
Liberty (1669) 82 If anything indeed ought to be called 
honorable, in so base and contumelious a condition. 

Contuuieliously (kpntiz/mrliosli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY In a contumelious manner, 

a. With insolent contempt ; with the infliction 
of dishonour. 

1339 Tohstall Serm. Point Sund. (1823) 80 In playenge 
at .any games there the tcarynge of goddis name . . be con- 
tumeliouselye in vayne brought forthc. C1630 Risdon 
Snrti. Devon § iti Cutting off his head, [they] contume- 
leously threw it in a bush. 17x7 L. Hovvf.l Desiderins 
(ed. 3) 93 Derided, despi.s‘d and contumeliously treated. 
X838 Buckle Civilis. (1869) II. viii. 530 The magniAcent 
discoveries of Newton were contumeliously rejected, 
fb. Insolently. Ohs. 

x^ Patten Exped. Scotl. in Arber Garner HI. 68 Con- 
tumeliously against the High Majesty of God. 1377 Nortii- 
nRopicE Dicing (1843) 66 He did it of set purpose, contu- 
meliously, obstinately. xAgx Gouge God's Arrotes i, § 32. 
Sx They . , cary themselves contumeliously against the 
threatnings of Gods Ministers. 

t o. With opprobrious language, opprobriously. 
Litiigow Trav. 1. (1682) 3 Let venom-thundring 
criticks, contumeliously carp. x6s6 Trapf Comm. Acts ii. 
13 Contumeliou.sly cavilling, as those epicures at Athens 
did- x66$ WiTiiijK Lord's Prayer lag They.. Jeer each 
other assoon as departed, and tattle as contumeliously to 
their mutual disparagement. 

Conttiiue'liousxiess. [f. as prec. -i- - ness.] 
Contumelious character or quality. 

1637 S. W, Schism Dispaclit i Imputing contumeliousnes. 
1639 Hammond Dispatcher Disp. Wks. (1684) II. X73 [To] 
retort on him the charge of contumeliousness. 
Contumely (kp'ntmmtli), sh. [a. OF. coniu- 
melie, ad. L. contmielia abuse, insult, reproach ; 
in origin prob, cognate with Contumax, in which 
the stem part turn- is of disputed etymology.] 

1. Insolent reproach or abuse ; insulting or offen- 
sively contemptuous language or treatment; de- 
spite ; scornful rudeness ; now, esp, such con- 
temptuous treatment as tends to inflict dishonour 
and humiliation. 

c X386 Chaucer Pars. T, 1 480 The sinne of contumelie or 
strirand cheste. X3z6 Pilgr. Perf. (153*) 93 h, Detraccion 
is pryuely, contumely is openly done. XS70 Fleming Panopl. 
EPisi. X59 Those that hearde tearmes of contumely thundred 
against your grace. x6oi Shaks. Nam. iii. i. 71 The Op- 
pressors wrong, the poore mans Contumely, a 1679 Hobbes 
Ehet. (1S40) 452 Contumely is the disgracing of another for 
his own pastime. X76a Home i/ist. Eng, (1806) IV. liv. 183 
To join contumely to cruelty. «x843 Hood Bridge 
Sighs, Perishing gloomily, Spurr’d by contumely. 1848 
Dickens Dombey (C. D. ed.) 86 Which Mrs. Fipchin had 
with contumely and scorn rejected- 

2. (with a and pi.) An instance of contumely; 
an insult, an insolent reproach, a piece of scornful 
or contemptuous insolence. 

e X4te Mirour Salnacionn 5694 In Jerusalem of his con- 
tumelies and the place of his passionne. X576 Fleming 
Panopl, Ejpist, 248 He should nave contumelies, and re- 
proches, ringing about his eares. c 16x5 Chatman Odyss. 
III. 276 Who, pressing me with contumelies, dare Such things 
as past the power of utt’rance are. X713 Steele in Englislwt. 
No. 15. 97 A Freeman, .will vindicate himself from all Con- 
tumelies. a X864 Hawthorne Amer. Note-hks. (1879) 1. 126 
The pedlars find satisfaction for all contumelies in making 
good bargains. 

3. Contemptuous insult as it affects the sufferer : 
disgrace, reproach, humiliation. 

I5S5 Eden Decades fV. Did, 137 The king thynketh it to 
sounde greatly to his contumely and reproche. x63g Fear- 
son Creed (1839) x8 It . . casteth a kind of contumely upon 
the author of it. x86o Holland Miss Gilbert iii. 48 He 
would outlive humiliation, contumely and hardship. 

t Contuinely, ». Obs.—^ [a. OF. contumelie-r, 
f. contumelie : see prec.] trans. To treat with 
contumely ; to reproach insolently, insult. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 424/1 She , . said many Ininryes 
& vylonyes to fyacre contumeleyng & hlasphemyng hym. 

t Coutu'mulate, ppl. a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. 
contumuldt-us, pa. pple. of contumnld-re to entomb, 
bury, f. con- -I- tumul-us sepulchral mound, tomb.] 
Laid in the same tomb, buried together. 

X47X Ripley Comp. Alch. x. in Ashm. (163a) 178 Whych 
must be. .contumufate both Man and Wyfe, 


t Contu'inulate, z*. Ohs. rare~°. [see prec.] 

1623 CocKERAM H, Btity, Inhume, Couiumelate- 1636-81 
Blount Glossogr , , Contimmlaie, to bury or intomb together. 

Contnm'ua'tiou. rare-^. [n. of action from 
prec.] The action of burying together. 

1846 m Worcester, and in subseq. Diets. 

Coutuud (k;5hl»-nd), i). rare. [ad. L. contund- 
cre, f. con- together + iundH-e to beat, thump, etc.] 
fl, trans. To pound, bruise, beat small (in a 
mortar). Ohs. or arch. 

1399 A. M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 49/2 Take Roses, 
and contunde them with the whyte of an Egge. 16x2 
Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 236 Medicines made of 
vegetables, decocted, contunded or mixed, etc. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Contnnd, to knock or heat in peeces. 

2. To bruise (the body), affect with contusions ; to 
pound or thrash (adversaries), humorous or affected. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. IL 71 His muscles were so 
extended and contunded that he was not Corpus mobile. 
Ibid. III. viii. 117 He would so contund him. 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 13 Sept, ii/x We drove into Avranches, wearied 
and contunded (as a friend of mine expresses it). 1883 
Burgon in Q, Rev. Jan. 19 {Twelve Good Men II. 185) He 
was, single-handed, contunding a host of unbelievers. 

Plence Gontu'uded ppl. a., Contn'uduig vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; Coutu'nder, one who ' conlunds ’. 

*S99 A. M. tr. GabeUioiter's Bk. Physicke i36/x Make of 
contmidede Akornes, and of honye a paest. 1637 Tomlin- 
son Renon's Disp. 31 Preparations, .made with conlnnding, 
grinding, or scraping. 1738 J. S. tr. Le Dran's Observ, 
Snrg. (1771) 65 A contunding Instrument strikes the Head. 
x8ao L. Hunt Indicator No. 63 II. 85 This Contunder of 
Heresies. 1822 Scott W/^^xxxL (K. James loquitur). Us 
that are. .the contunding and contriturating hammer of all 
witches. 

t Contu'ne, v. Obs. A variant of Continue 
of obscure formation, frequent in I 4 -I 5 th c. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4354 It is of Love, as of Fortune, That 
chaungelh ofte, and nyi contune. Ibid, 5335. c 1400 Apel. 
Loll, % He is cause bat }>c synnar contuni|> in his mel. 
c 1430 Lydg. Bocitas Proi. 9 Ne none so high in his estate 
contune Free from thawayting and danger of Fortune. 
1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 299 And whan that she 
longe in this manere Contunyd had, no word seying. c 1473 
Partenay 2207, 2881. 

t Goutu'nely, adv. Obs. Variant of Con- 
tinually; cf. prec. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 134 The rumour of this 
revelacyoun Wych more and mote contunely grew, 
t Contu'r 0 , o. Obs. Also 4 contourb, [a. OF. 
contorbe-r, -turbe-r, ad. L. conturbdre to disturb 
greatly, throw into confusion, f. con- + turbdre to 
disturb.] trans. To disturb greatly, perturb. 

*393 Gower Coti/i 1. 49, 1 am. .so contourbed That I no may 
my wittes gete. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. (1890) 70, 1 am 
sore conturbed wytli a drede merucyllous. 

t Coutnirbate, z'. Obs.—^ [f. L. conturhdt-, 
ppl. stem of coitturbdre : see prec.] =prec. 

1657 Tomlinson Renotts Disp. 263 The inveterate is im- 
becil, and conturbates the boweis. 

t Contnr'ba'tioxi. Obs. [ad.L. conturbdtion- 
em, n. of action from conturbdre to Contubb.] 
Disturbance (physical or mental). 

c 1470 Harding Citron, cxni. vii. Without more warre or 
conturbation. x6a^Tioi.iMsn3PlutarcIisMor. 62(R.)Pretty 
devised termes of morsures, contractions, or conturhations. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Isa. Ixv. 23. a 1632 J. Smith Set. Disc. 
vii2i7 The words of his holiness, which have wrought such 
a conturbation within me. 17x0 T. Fuller Phami. Extemp. 
2B1 Exciting in the Head . . unexplicable Conturbation. 
18x6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. II. 225 The conturba- 
tion of the heavens. 

t Coutnrnia'tiosi. Obs.—^ [n. of action from 
L. coniurmdre to arrange in squadrons, f. con- to- 
gether + turfna troop, squadron.] A formation of 
troops or squadrons ; a force so drawn np. 

Eg. 1631 Biggs New Disp. §272 Assault, propell, and rout 
the conturmations of the disease. 

Contuse (k^nti77-z), V. [f.L. contus-, ppl. stem 
of contundire : see Contund.] 

1. trans. To injure as by a blow with a blunt 
instrument or heavy body, without breaking the 
skin ; to bruise. 

XS4X R. Copland Galycft’s Terap. a F ij b, Yf the flesshe 
be contused or cut. 1676 Wiseman Surgery (J.), The 
ligature contuses the lips m catting them. 1767 Poetry ya. 
Ann. Reg, 231 The forceful onset had contus'd his brain. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. l iv, A patient so contused should 
lose blood. 

iransf. aiidgg Kirkton Hist. Ch. Scot. vii. (1817) 296 
A book which had been contused by a pistoll ball, 
f 2. To pound, beat small, bray, crush, bruise. 

1332 Huloet, Aftaxarchus. .beynge contused or stamped 
in a morter with Iron pestles. 1626 Bacon Sylva § S 74 
Their Roots, Barks, and Seeds, contused together. 

Hence Contused, ppl. a., bruised, 

*747 Wesley Print, Physic (176a) iiB Contused or lacer- 
ated Wounds. *860 Motley Nctherl. (1868) I. v. 19 With 
no further harm than a contused shoulder. 

Coixtlision (k^ntirl'gan). (In 5 -tesoliowii.) 
[a. F. contusion, ad. L. contiisidn^em crushing, 
bruising, n. of action from contund^e : see prec.] 

1, The action of bruising, or condition of being 
braised. 

c X400 Lanfrands Cimrg. Sq margin, Wondis made with 
conteschown, hat ben maad wij> smytynge of staf or stoon, 
or fallynge. X341 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 Fiij, Yf 
that there be contusyon. *630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 204 
One is performed by Contusion, the other by Excision. 


17XX E. Ward Qnix. I. 95 That e’ery stroke did Execution, 
By deep Incision or Contusion. 

b. transf. The action of striking as with a 
blunt heavy body. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 187 The Interior [sound] is rather an 
Impulsion or Contusion of the Air, than an Elysion or 
Section of the same. 

2. An injury to the body caused by a blow with a 
blunt or heavy insluiment, by collision with a hard 
surface, etc., without breaking the skin ; a bruise. 

. *S93 SiiAKs. 2 Hen. VI, v. iii. 3 That Winter Lyon, who 
in i-age forgets Aged contusions. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim, 
^ Min. 113 Used . . for contusions and swellings. X7tx 
Loud, Gas, No. 4895/4 Major General Sibourg. .receiv'd a 
Contusion in the Breast, from a piece of a Bomb Shell. 
X807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Snrg. (ed. s) 294 Contusions 
of the scalp sometimes occasion abcesses. X878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Snrg. 1. 142 A ' contusion ' is caused by a blow from 
a blunt instrument, 

1 3. Beating small, pounding, or braying. Obs. 
x6i2 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Contusion is 
the beating of grosse_ bodies into smaller or very subtile 
parts. X707 Curios, in Hnsb. Jjr Card, 94 Juices are got 
out by Contusion and Expression. 17^ Harmer Observ. 
XVI. iv. 171 There are other ways . . of potting flesh for 
keeping, besides that of contusion. 

Contusion, V. [ad. F. contusionner, f. con- 
tusion : see prec.] trans. To affect with contusion, 
to bruise. (Only in. pass.) 

1871 Standard 7 Feb,, In this rush the general was thrown 
down and contusioned. 1884 E. A. B. Hodgetts Pers. 
Remin. Skoheleff 278 When ^obeleff was contusioned on 
the night of the 8th November, his father came to see him. 

Contusive (k^tii7‘siv), a. rare. [f. L. contus-, 
ppl. stem of contundhe -f -IVB : in mod.F. contusif, 
-ivei\ Producing contusion, braising ; of or be- 
longing to a contusion. 

X798 Anti. Jacobin No. 26 Shield from contusive rocks her 
timber limbs. x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (x88o) 229 The 
pain is of an obtuse or contusive character. 

Contyuanse, -aunce, obs. f. Countenance. 
Contynew(e, -ue, -we, obs. ff. Continue. 
Co-uu'merary, a. rare-\ [f. Co- 2 + Nume- 
eaey, f. L. numerus number ; cf. supernumerary^ 
Corresponding in regard to number. 

X830 Clinton Fasti Rom. II. 210 The first year of Antioch 
was nearly conumerary with the 264th year of the Seleu- 
cidae . , The 301SL of Antioch was conumerary with the 564th 
of the Seleiicidae, 

Co-uu’merous, a. rare~^, [f. Co- 2 + Numeb- 
ous.] Coextensive iu number. 

X865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 133 Even were our organs 
or senses to be made co-numerous with the modes of exist- 
ence, our knowledge would still be only of the phenomenal. 

Conuxidrum (ktynvmdrr^m). Also 7 conim- 
bmm, quonundrum, 8 (cominonun), quadun- 
driim, cuunundrum, (oonnunder). [Origin 
lost : in 1645 (sense 3 ) referred to as an Oxford 
term ; possibly originating in some university joke, 
or as a parody of 'some Latin term of the schools, 
which would agree with its unfixed form iu i 7 -i 8 th 

c. It is doubtful whether Nash’s use (sense i) is the 
original.] 

f 1. Applied abusively to a person. (? Pedant, 
crotchet-monger, or ninny.) Obs. 

x3g6 Nasue Saffron Walden 158 So will 1 . , drine him 
[Gabriel Harvey] to confesse himselfe a Conundrum, who 
now thinks he hath learning inough to proue the saluation 
of Lucifer. 

1 2. A whim, crotchet, maggot, conceit, Obs. 
x6o3 B. Jonson Volpone v. ii, I must ha' my crotchets I 
And my conundrums I 1623 Massinger Bondman ii, iii, 
(Tipsy man says) 1 begin To have strange conundrums 
in my head. 1631 Bedell Life Erasm. in Fuller's Abel 
Redrv. 61 These conimhrums, whether Reall or Nominal!, 
went downe with Erasmus like chopt hay, X687 Mrs. Behn 
Lucky^ Chance ii. ii, I hope he'll chain her 1^, the Gad 
Bee's in his Quonundrum. a 1700 B. £. Diet. Cant, Crew, 
Conmidmms, Whimms, Maggots, and such like, 1706 
Estcourt Fair Examp. iv. 1, You don’t know her; she 
has more Conuncrums in her Head than a Fencer. 17x9 
D’Urfey Pills IV, 140 My Blood she advances, With 
Twenty Quadundrums, and Fifty Five Fancies. 

t3.' A pun or word-play depending on similarity 
of sound in words of different meaning. Obs. 

1643 Kingdom's Weekly Post x6 Dec. 76 This is the man 
who would have his device al waves in his sermons, which 
in Oxford they then called conundrums. For an instance. . 
Now all House is turned into an Alehouse, and a pair of 
dice is made a Faradice, was it thus in the days of Noah? 
Ah no ! a 1704 T. Brown Praise ParuertyVDss, (1730) I. 94 
Pun and conundrum pass with them for wit. 1707 E. Wabd 
Iliid, Rediv, (iqxs) I. x, Such frothy Quibbles and Cun- 
nunders. xyxx Addison Sped. No. ox ? 2 A^CUnch, or a 
Conundrum. xjaS Amherst Terrx Fil. xxxix. {1741) 204 
Plain sense was esteem'd nonsense from the pulpit, which 
rung wiA ambiguities and double meanings ; the poor sinner 
was mightily awaken'd to his duty by a pretty pun, and 
oftentimes owed his salvation to a quibble or a conundrum. 
X73X Bailey (ed. 5\ Conundrum, a imaint humourous Ex- 
pression, Word, or Sentence. 1733-73 Johnson, Contaidrum, 
a low jest ; a quibble ; a mean conceit : a cant word. 1794 
Godwin Cal. Williams 47 Zounds ! sir, do not think to put 
any of your conundrums upon me. 

4. A riddle in the form of a question tie answer 
to which involves a pim or play on words : called 
in 1 769 cmundrumical question, b. Any puzzling 
question or problem ; an enigmatical statement. 

X790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Elegy to Apollo'N)s&. (18x2) IJ. 
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J. Beksfoed Miseries Hum. Li/e (1826) til. xxxviu, Ex- 
haasting your faculties .. in vain endeavours to guess at a 
. .conundrum. 1824 Bvron xv. xxi. 1843 Eisraeu 

^3fV(i863t rot ‘You speak in conundrums’, .said Morley ; 
‘I wish I could guess them'. 1886 Fkoude Oceaiia u. 3a 
The stars . .will he after Adam's race has ceased to perplex 
itself with metaphysical conundrums. 

5. A th ing that one is puzzled to name, a ' what- 
d'ye-call-it . rare. 

1817 Scott Lei, 8 June in Lochhart, We are attempting 
no castellated conundrums to rival those Lord Napier 'U-sed 
to have executed in sugar. ^1838 Hocc Life Shelley II. 
xii, 396 In her plain cap, plain kerchief, and plaited conun- 
drums, by which the fismale Friends are distinguished. 

6. Comb., as conuttdtum-game, -making, -monger 
(see prec. 4), -pirty. 

1716 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. III. Dissert. 32 Mr. Wood 
. .makes a Conundrum-Game with poor Cornaro's Daughter 
Su. 179a W. Roberts Looker-on (17941 !• ^ 

Conundrum parties. Ibid. No, so. a8i Leger-de-main, 
coniudrum-inaking, and punning. 

Hence, i* Conn-uarmiied, grown crotchety, 
slightly crazed ; f Couundni'mical a., whimsical, 
fgntag tio, crotchety," also, of the nature of a conun- 
drum (sense 4) ; Conu'narumiae v, ititr,, to make 
conundrums. 

1628 FomLooedsiHel. a.u, Mel. Am Istarkmad ? Tral. No, 

no, you are but a little staring. There’s difference between 
stariug and stark mad. You are but whimsied I'd ; crotch- 
eted, conundrumed, or so. 1743 London Mag-. 36 Of all 
the conundnimical Inconsistencies, and incoherent Images 
that ever arose from a sick Stomach and a weak Head. 
1769 Terum 4 Comttry Mag. i Sept. 463/2 Answers to Mr. 
\Va|B connundruniical questions, 1S36 Ncm Monthly Mag. 
XLVIII. 420 The conundrumizing of the said Billy, . set 
cve^body making conundrums. 1839 D. Blanckaro Ibid. 
LVi. 519 It was from you that he had the joke first, white 
you were conundrnmiang for want of thought. 

tCo’XLTlSallle, a. Lena. Ohs. \y.KS.C(musahU, 
conis(s)ai/e, = OF. ecnois[s)able, in mod.F. conitais- 
sable capable of being known or taken knowledge 

of, f. stem of conus-ant, conuis-ant, mod.F. con- 
nedss-ant'. see CoHUSAifT.] An earlier form of 
Cognizable in the legal sense : Capable of being 
judicially examined or tried ; subject to the juris- 
diction of a law-court. 

ax6gi Bf. Barlow Bern, One of those courts 

where matrimonial causes are conusable. 1694 R. Coke Crt, 
estate Eng. 1 . 391 Causes connusable at Common Law. 

Couusaoice flcp"ni;?-,kp'nizans 1 . Obs.oxarch. 
Also 6 oonna-. [a. OF. £onm{s)ance, also con- 
ois(s)ance, eonts(s)a»ce, mod.F. know- 

ledge; see CooNiZANOE,] An early form of Coo- 
NizAJSCE, retained to recent times in legal use. 
"Lgisn. = Cognizance 3; Knowledge, information. 
16^x636 [see Cognizance 2]. 

2 . Law. s Cognizance 

1323 in W. H. Turner Select. Bee. Oxford 38 The Chancelor 
..sh^l have connusance of plees. 1641 Tertnesde la Ley 
84 Conusance of plee is a priviledge that a Citie or Towne 
hath of the K[inus] grant, to hold plee of all contracts, and 
of lands within the Precinct of the franchise, 1633 Chisen- 
HALE Calh, Hist. 263 It being a thing not properly lying 
within his conusance, .or capacity to grant. x(6o R. Coke 
Power ^ SuhJ. 21 The taking conusance of blasphemy. 
170S Col. Rec. Penn^lo. II. 202 That may properly fall 
under your Conusance. 

3 . — Cognizance 4 : Recognition or acknow- 
ledgement, esp. of a Fine of lands. 

(Fines were abolished by Acts 3 & 4 Will. IV, c, 74 
1370-6, i6oa [see Cognizance 41. 

4 . = Cognizance 51 De’rtce, heraldic emblem; 
badge, mark. 

xsfix ‘T. Norton Catohis Instit. iv. 100 As soldiars beore 
the conusance of their capitaine. 1370-6 Lambarde Peremb. 
Kent (1826) 412 The house of Lancaster . . [had] a red Rose 
for their badge or conusance, xs8x Mulcaster Positions 
xli. (1887) 243 Where discretion the daughter of time is his 
fairest conusance. 

t Conusant (kp‘ni»-, kp'nizant), a. and sb. Also 
6 ooim.-. [a. OF. conusant, conis{s)ant, conoisis)- 
ant knowing, pr. pple. of conuistre, eonoistre now 
connattre L. cognoscere to know.] 

A. adj. An early form of Cognizant, chiefly 
legal : Having cognizance or knowledge. 

i6sx N. Bacon Disc. Goot. Eng. u. vi. 48 By common in- 
tendment he is more connusant of thin^, then Countrey 
people, X678 Hale Hist. Plac. Coronse 1 , Suppose the 
officer should be conusant of the formalities of the law, 
1792 CHiFurAN Amer, Law Rep. (1871) 36 Plaintiff is conu- 
sant of his own title. i8t8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11 . 220 
Where the party, .was not conusant of the treaty. 

B. jA =Conusob. 

174X Robinson Gavelkind v. 84 Judgment for the Conu. 
sant Indeed the R^orter properly doubts whether the 
Conusance being for Part of the Rent only was good. 

’t' C<)nnsee*, -zee. Law. Obs. or arch. An 
archaic form of Cognizes ; FTe to whom cogniz- 
ance was made, esp. in a Fine of land. 

1602 Fulbecke 2«rf Pt. Parall. 63 [li] the payment of 
the money should be made at Bristowe, and the conusee 
rcceiued it at another place. X767 Blackstone Cowin. II. 
363 The conusee or recoveror hath a fee-simple vested in 
ninuelf by the fine or re covery. 1817 W. Selwyn Latv Hist 
Pritts II, 661 _An ejectment maybe brought by the following 
persons ; Assignee of a bankrupt ; Conusee of a statute 
merchant or staple ; copyholder. 
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’ 1 ‘Co‘miSor, co'nnzor. Law. Ohs. or arch. 
Also 6 -our. [a. AF. eonttsoiir, eonis[s')our~ 0 '? . 
conois{s)eor, f. L. type cognoscitor-em (cf- It. cono- 
scitore, Pr. conoisedor), f. cognosces to know.] 
Archaic form of COQNIZOR : The party who made 
cognizance, esp.xa a Fine of land. 

1574 tr. Liitletotis Tenures 20 a, Wee .. beare you faj’th 
for the landes yt wee hold of you your conusour. x6z8 
Coke On Litt. 77 a, So if the Conusor of a fine executone 
of lands holden by Knigbts seruice, dyeth. i8t8 Cruise 
Digest (ed- 2i V. 82 An affidavit shall he made, stating the 
time of the death of such connzor or conuzors. Ibid. V . 544 
He is not the issue in tail of the conusor of the fine. 

Co-nniiintiion (kJi-unitrtxi'Jan). [f. Co- + N utm- 
TioN.] Nutrition together, under the same condi- 
tions. , . . 

1883 F, Warner PJiys. Exfress. 364 Co-nutrition in two 
subjects produces similar proportions of growth. 

Oonwaie, obs. f. Convey. 
tConvail, convale, ®. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. 
conval-oir, coiwal-ant to recover health, f. con- + 
valoir'. cf. L. convalescere in same sense.] To 
grow strong, recover strength. 

CX300 Poem on Heraldry a (E. E. T. S. Extra Ser. X869) 
So convalit vids & variance. .So that fewmycht kubourfor 
discrepance, a XS32 Rented. Love 410 (R._Suppl.) Whereby 
reviled Causelesse he is, never to convaile. 1692 Coles, 
Convail, to recover. 

Convainqnish, obs. f. Cokyanqoish. 

*1' Convale, sb. Obs. rare. [acl. L. convallis a 
valley enclosed on all sides, f. con- altogether + 
mallis valley. Vale, In OF. convaile^ See qnot. 

1688 R. Holme Arntonty n. 37/2 Convales or Valleys . . 
enclosed all about with hills. 

Convalesce (kpnvale's), s. Also 5 -valesshs, 
6-7 Sc. -vales, -ual(l)esse. [ad." L. convalescth'e to 
grow strong, recover health, f. con- altogether + 
valescere to grow strong, inceptive of vaHre to he 
strong or well. Used by Caxton, and common in 
Sc. writers from i6th c. j but not in English Diets, 
nor in ordinary English use till the 19th c. ; cf. F, 
Hall Mod. English 387.] 

1 . intr. To recover from sickness, regain health, 
get better. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 430/3 As he . . that of late con- 
valesshed and yssued out of a greuous seeknesse. 1333 
Bellekoek Livy v. (1822) 400 Bftir that the seilc man . . 
heginnis to convalesce. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus i. 679 
He conuallessit witliin ane littill space. 1632 Lixiioow 
Tras). IX. ens, I recouered my health, and . . being better 
conualessed, I recoursed baclce in a Flemish Pink. 1676 
W. Row Contn, Blair* s A uiobiog. xii, (1B48) 438 N ews came 
that he was convalesced. x8i8 Colebrooke Oblig.^ Con- 
tracts I, S29 The insane person convalescing. 1849 Thack- 
eray Pendennis (1830) ll. 137 That illness when ^one does 
not convalesce at all. 1878 Ewer Catholicity iii. 84 The 
Clatholic phurch is.. under another aspect, the human race 
convalescing. 

fh. transf. To grow strong. Obs. Sc. 

*535 Stewart Cron, Scot. II. 491 Seand thair power con- 
vales, .ay the moir. 1336 Bellenoen Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 
261 To ceis fra battall, quhill thair pissance war convalescit. 

2 . Roman Law. 'To become valid. 

1871 Poste Gains rv. {ed.a) 601 The alienation, originally 
invalid, convalesces. 

Hence Oonvale'eoing cohl. sb. and ppl. a. 

X637-S0 Row Hist. Kirk (1843) 254 Mr. Andro Foster . . 
after his convalesing, took a great trouble in his mynde. 
1864 in ReaderNo. 9k 603/x Delicacies to the convalescing. 
1890 Dai^ Hews 13 Nov. 3/7 Acconunodation . . for the 
treatment of convalescing patients. 

Convalescence (kpm^e'sens). [a. F. coft- 
valescence (15th c.),ad. L. amvalacentia regaining 
of health, f. convalescent-em, Convalnsoent.] 

1 , Gradual recovery of health and strength after 
illness. 

c 14^ Caxton Blanchardyn xl. (2890) 149 Seeng his fader 
broughte vp ayen in good conualescence and helth. c 1300 
Melusine lyq^ln me was none hope of conualescence nor of 
lyf. a 163X Donne in Selections (1840) 88 Sickness had en- 
feebled my body, but I have a convalescence. 164a Howell 
For, Trav. (Arb.) 24 The Fhysitians hold there is no per- 
fection of corporall health in this life, but a convalessence at 
best. 1779 Johnson Let. Mrs. Tkrale 8 Oct., On Thursday 
. .1 ventured on my dinner, which I think has a little inter- 
rupted my convalescence. 1813 Scott Gtey M. xvii, [He] 
had written to my mother expressing his entire convales- 
cence. 1879 E. Garrett House by Works II. iBo The slow 
days of convalescence wore away in the sea-port town, 
b. transf. 

x8s6 Olmsted Slave States 278 The convalescence of Vir- 
ginia agriculture. 

2 . Roman Law. (See qnols.) 

1873 Poste Gains ii, (ed. 2) 283 The retroactive effect of 
the removal of au original impediment to the validity of a 
title is called the Convalescence of the title. 1880 Muir- 
iicAD tr. Gaiw iL § 2i8_If the legacy be to one who is not 
an heir. .Sabinus held it incapable of convalescence under 
the Neronian senntus-consult. 

Convale'sceucy. rare. [ad.L, convalescentia : 
see prec. and -bhoy.] A convalescent slate. 

1651 Biggs Ahw Di^. § 273 Either in sicknes or con- 
valesccncy. 1844 T. J. Graham Dom. Med. 180 Prescribed 
. .in low fevers and convalescencies. 

Convalescent (k^mvahr-s&t), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. convalesceni-evi, pr. pple. of convalesch'e to CoN- 
VALESOE. Also in mod.F.] 


CONVECTIOIT. 

A. adj. Recovering health and strength after 
illness ; in the way of recovery ; still in need of 
nursing. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Convalescent, that waxeth strong. 
1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 149 The French monaichy. . with 
an infant king, and a convalescent royally. x8o6 Med. yrnl. 
X.V. 191 The patients become convalescent within__the first 
week of the fever. 1833 C. Bronte Villette ,\iii, Little 
Georgette was now convalescent. 

B. sb. One who is recovering from sickness. 

1738 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IV. 148 A troublesome and 

dangerous [journey] for a convalescent. 1817 Coleridge 
Sibyll. Leaves, To VoungLady, How glad I am to see you 
here, A lovely convalescent. 1883DUNCKLCY in Manchester 
Exam. 12 J'an. 6/1 There were the Infirmary convalescents 
taking the air. 

b. attrib. Of or for convalescents. 

1804 Hceaal Chron. XII. 301 The sick . . are to be sent on 
board the convalescent Ship. 1836 l&Mxn Arct. Expl. II. 
viii. gx Like the convalescent ward of a hospital. 1883 
Harper's Mag. 893/1 A convalescent home, .was built. 

Couvale'scently, adv. [f. prec. -t- -ly 2.] in 
the manner of a convalescent; with increasing 
strength or vigour. 
x8^ Worcester cites Q. Rev. 

tConva*lidatey Obs. rare—'*, [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. convaliddre (Du Cange) = consolid- 
dre, f. con- altogether -t validus strong : see Valid,] 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Convalidate, to strengthen. 

"t* CoiLvalida'tioXL. Obs. rare, [11. of action 
from prec,] Strengthening, confirmation. 

1323 in Burnet Hist, Ref. II. 102 That thing which may 
be to the most convalidation and surety of the Process. 
Convail, convaile, in Convail Lily, Lily 
Cotwaik, Obs. : see Convally. 
Couvallamavin (kpnvrehameoTin). Client, 
[f. L. conval/item (see next) + amdr-us hitter -l- - in.] 
A bitter glucoside, CjsHnOia, obtained from the 
Lily of the Valley {jConvallaria Majalis). 

So ConViLUa'riii, an acrid purgative glucoside 
CstHgaOii obtained from Lily of the Valley. 
CouvaiUamare'tiii, Couvallaxe'tiu, products of 
the action of dilute acids on convallamarin and 
convallarin respectively. 

1863-7 Watts Did. Chem., Convallamarin ., is, obtained 
by diluting and filtering the mother-liquor from which the 
convallarin has separated . ■ Nitric acid colours^ convalla- 
marin yellow ; alkalis decompose it, with sepaiation of con- 
vallamaretin. 2887 Buunton Texi-Bk. Pharmacol, (ed. 3) 
1040 Convallamarin acts like Digitalis , . Convallarin has 
only a puigative effect. 

tCfpnv ally . Obs. ‘hs.Kly cotwally, also/z 7 //<? con- 
vaile, convail lily, adapted forms ofL. Liliuni Con- 
valHum lily of the valleys ( Vulgate, Cantic. ii. l), 
used by the herbalists. 

1579 Langham Card. Health (1633) 679 Woodlillie, or 
Lillie conuaile. 2397 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 33T The 
Conuall Lillie, or Lillie of the Vally. 1605 Timme Qnersit. 
m. 17s With water of peonie, of lillyes conually, or of flowers 
of the linden tree. 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden xii. It is 
called in_ English, Lilly of the Vally, or the Convail Lilly. 
Ibid. Ixiij, White flowers, smelling as sweet as those of 
Lilly Convally. 1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 328. 

Couvanesce (k/mvane's), V. Math. [f. L. con- 
together H- vdnescere to vanish.] To disappear 
by the running together of two summits : said of 
the edge of a polyhedron. 

2851 E. F. Kirkman in Phil. Tram. CXLVII. 187 If AB 
convanesces by the union of its summits, P becomes P', 
losing the faces A and B. 

Convaue’scible, a. [f. prec. + -ble.] Liable 
to convanesce, as in convanescible edge (of a poly- 
hedron), 

2832 E. P. Kirkman in Phil, Trans. CXLVIII. 386 
Theorem. Every Polyhedron P, not a pyramid, has either 
a convanescible or an evanescible edge. 

t Conva'nq.'uisli, v. Ohs. Also 5-6 -vainq-, 
-vaynq-. [a. OF. convainquiss- lengthened stem 
of convainquir by-form of convaincre L. convin- 
edre to conquer ; see Convince, Convict.] 
trans. a. To vanquish, overcome, b. To convict. 
1482 Caxton Gold, Leg. 176/1 Whan they had . . conuayn- 
quysshed the heretics, a 1341 Wyatt Whs. 1813-6 Let. 
XXX., To the Rit^ (R.), His other great conspiracies, .hath 
made him convainquished in whole parliament. 

Conveane, obs. form of Convene. 
Gouve'cted, pa. pple. [f. L. convect-us, pa. 
pple. of convehSre, f. con- together -i- vehere to 
carry -l- -ED.] Carried by convection. 

iMz Eng. Mechanic No, 874. 369/1 This is convected heat 
— i. e., that which is obtained by the transfer of heated air 
from place to place. 

Convection (k/lnve'kjsn). Physics, [ad. L. 
convectmt-em, n. of action from convehSre : see 
prec.] The action of carrying ; conveyance ; spec. 
the transportation of heat or electricity by the 
movement of a heated or electrified substance, as 
in the ascension of heated air or water. 

i6_m Cockeram, Connexion, a bearing. 2834 W. Prout 
Bridgew. Treat, 256 The process by which heat is commu- 
nicated through Water, we have termed conveciioti. 2863 
Tyndall Heat 177. 2869 E. A. Parkes PracL Hygiene 

(ed. 3) 371 Heat is communicated by radiation, conduction, 
and convection. x86i Maxwell Elecir. ^ Magn. I. 36 
The passage of electricity from one place to another by the 
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CONVENER. 


motioa of charged pai tides is ciilled Electrical Convection 
or Convective Discharge. 

b. attrib., as in comectimi current. 

x868 B. Stewart in Macm. Mag. July sS4 There are., 
convection currents in constant operation all over the disc. 

Convective (k^nvektiv), a. [f. L, convect-, 
ppl. stem of convehSre to cany + -IVE.] 

1 . Having the property or power of conveying. 

1859 Todd Cyd. Anat. V. 266/3 [The bronchial tubes] are 

merely convective passages. 1862 Land. Rev. 16 Aug. 353 
The convective force of a stream of water in washing away 
the less valuable mineials. 

2 . Of the nature of, or relating to convection. 

186a Sir W. Thomson Pof. Led. (1S89) I. 363 There must 
be an approximate convective eouilibrium of Heat through- 
out the whole. 1876 S. Newcomb in N. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 
94 The latter is constantly cooling by radiation, and thus 
convective movements are established. 

Couyextively, odv. [f. prec. +-ly 2.] In a 
convective manner, by convection. 

1864 Webster cites Hare. 

Oojiveen(e, obs. f. Convene ; obs. Sc. f. Covin. 

Convehith, -yth, obs. srcl sing, of Convey. 

tConve*!!) ». Obs. [ad. L. convell-ere to 
wrench up, overthrow, shatter, f. con- intensive + 
vcllSre to tear, pull, pluck. Cf. Convulse.] 

1 . lit. T o tear, wrench, rare. 

1658 A. Read Chirurg. x. 73 The muscles appointed for 
rc.spiration, being also convelled. 1657-94 Convclled, 
etc. below]. 

2 . Ji^. To overthrow or refute completely. 

1536 Articles Relig. p. xvii. Such as neither ought ne can 
be altered or convclled by any contrary opinion. 1657 
Hawke Killvig is Murder PseS,, To convel, and confute, 
this pestilent and perilous Libel. 1934 Wodrov) Carr. 
(1843) 111 . Ill It’s impossible to convell the material facts 
he has set down. 


Hence Convelled, Convening 'ohl. sh. axAppl. a. 
1657 Tomlinson Retted s Disp. 318 Broken and convelled 
nerves. 1620 Venner Via Reef a viii. 187 For conuelling. . 
..of this vaine custome. 1694 Phil, Tram, XVII I. 24 
Very .strong irritations in the Members of the Body, hy con- 
vening of their Muscular Fibres. 

Convellent (k^nvedent), a, [ad. L. convellent- 
em, pr. pple. of convellUre to Convell.] Wrench- 
ing, pulling up. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Anai.lH. 323/2 As long as the ends, .arc 
fixed, and will not yield to convellent force. 

tConveuaUlle (k^j-nv/nab’D, a.l Ohs. [a. F. 
convenable, OF. also covenable, f. stem of con- 
ven-ir, comen-ant to meet, to agree (:— L. con- 
venire to Convene) j see -able, -ble. Cf. Pr. 
convenable, convenhahle. The earlier form was Co- 
VENABLE, whence also the early variants comenable, 
conable. But convenable gradually became the 
established foim in French, and is found in Eng. 
beside covenable down to the 1 /Ih c. Johnson (1755) 
says * Not now in use’.] 

1 . Agreeing with circumstances or requirements ; 
suitable, appropriate, proper, meet, becoming. 

<;x386 Chaucer Pars. T. Fa43 (Harl. MS. 7334) Whiche 
[thynges] ben conuenable [4 MSS. couenable, Petv), conable, 
Cambr. 603 nede] to verray confessioun. 1414 Brampton 
Penit. Ps, Ixx. 27 That mannys lyvyng be convenable, And 
redy unto thi servysc,— That is all thi coveytise. 1579 J. 
Stubbes Gapittg Gulf E j. Let v.s then see whether this 
prince be a conuenable manage in regard of her priuate 
person, x^x Tertnes de la Ley 230 Where the Lord pro- 
fereth convenable marriage to his ward. 1639 Macallo 
Canons Physick 73 By reason of the convenable quality and 
reasonable quantity. x8x5 Mad. D'Arblay LetL 23 June, 
As the superior olHcer. .in active service for Louis XVlII, 
[he is] forced to innumerable convenable expenses. 

2 . Agreeing with each other; consistent, con- 
gruous ; in agreement. 

c 1450 Merlin 39 This place that was voyde at the table of 
loseph be-iokencth the place that Matheu fuliilde; and, 
sir, thus be these two tables convenable. X579 Sfensgr 
Shejth. Cal, Sept, With lus word his work is convenable. 

3 . Suitable to the purpose or requirements of 
any one ; convenient. * 

X4ax in Rymer Foedera (1710) X. 463 In such place, as 
were most convenable unto the said King of Romans. 1491 
Act 1 Hen. VJl, c. 22 Preamb., The convenable tyme of 
helpe is comine, c XS34 tr. Pel. Verg, Eng. Hist. iCamden) I. 
81 Nothinge seemed more convenable to the Brittons than to 
enconmasse their enemies on their backes. 1548 Udall, 
etc. JSrasm, Par. Mark iv. 31 The playnest manour of 
teachyng and moste conuenable. X615 Crooks Body of 
Man 278 A convenable aliment for the particular parts. 
x64i_Frynne Antip, 278 The convenable season of the im- 
ploying of the good lent was passed. 

Conveualile (k^nvf-nab’l), a.® [f. Convene v . 
-I- -ABLE.] Capable of being convened. 

^7SS Johnson, Convenable, that may be convened. 2862 
Ansted Channel Jsl. iv, xxiii. 329 The States of Jersey are 
not convenable without the consent of the Governor. 

t Co'uvenably, dv/s*. Obs. [f. Convenable 
-1- -LY 2 J cf. CoVENABLY,] In a suitable, proper, 
or convenient manner ; properly, suitably, fitly. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas (1338) vi. xvi. 9 Matters conueyed by 
iust conuenience Disposed in order connenably to shewe. 
X442 Hen. VI in Ellis Orig. Lei. hi. 33 I. 77 H k were 
not convenably resisted. 1502 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de 
W. X306) HI. id. 132 Unto whome it appertayneth mooste 
conuenably for to correcte. X574 tr. Littleton’s Tetsures 
20 a. Well and convenably arrayed for the warre. 

VoL, II, 


II Couveuauce (kphvpnahs). Also 7 -euce. [a. 
F. convenance, OF. also covenance, convention, 
agreement, convenience, f. convenir to come to- 
gether, agree, fit, etc. Introduced in 15th c. in 
sense i (in form Covenance), and in sense 2 in 
1 7th c., but in neither sense retained in the lang. ; in 
recentuse a non-naturaliaed French word in sense 3.] 

* 1 * 1 . A convention, covenant, agreement. Obs rare. 

1483 [see Covenance]. 

*t‘ 2 . Concurrence, agreement. Obs. rare. 

x6i3 Sherley Trav. Persia 104 Mombarecke . . with the 
lest conuenence of his Maiestie, would continue his Armes 
against the Turke. . _x67;r Gale CrL Gentiles II. iv. 17 
Neither order nor distinction, nor union, nor convenance. 

II 3 . Conventional propriety or usage. 

x84y Emerson Poems, The Visit Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 404 The 
duration of a glance Is the term of convenance. xw7 — 
May-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 423 Our foaming ale we 
drunk from hunters' pans, .and if any missed Their wonted 
convenance, cheerly hid the loss With hunters’ appetite. 

II b. pi. The conventional proprieties of life or 
social intercourse ; the conventionalities. 

X857 De Quincey Wks. VI. X40 That it does 

not shock or revolt my taste or sense of propriety— of de- 
corum — and the cotwetiances arising out of place, .occasion, 
or personal circumstances. 1881 Spectator 9 Apr. 476 Her 
utter ignorance of London cettvenances and proprieties. 

tConveuaucy. Obs. rare—K [f. as prec. + 
-ANQY.] Convenience, accommodation. 

X769 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends L (1BB6) 5 Holding 
this week day meeting twice in a Month at Nutfield for 
the Convenancy of the Nutfield Friends. 

Convenand, -ant, -aunt, obs. ff. Covenant. 
Convene (k^nvrn), V. Also 5 conweue, 6 
conven, 6-7 convein(e, 6-8 coaveen, 7 con- 
veane. [a. F. conven-ir (pr. pple. conven-anf), 
in OF. also covenir, =Pr. covenir, convenir, Sp. 
convenir. It. convenire L. conventre to come to- 
gether, assemble, unite, agree, suit, fit, befit, f. 
con- together + ventre to come.] 

I. To come or bring together. 

1 . intr. To come together ; to assemble, or meet, 
esp. for a common purpose, a. of individuals. 

Much more used in Scotland and U.S. than in England. 

Z429 in Rymer Fcedera X. 430/2 (Scotch Doc^.) It is Ac- 
corded that Four Person es of either Partie . . shall convene 
and assemble togidder. X52S Gardiner in Pocock Rec. 
Ref. I. li. 124 At which time we convened in the pope’s little 
chamber. X336 Bellenden Cron, Scot. (i8ax) 1 . 13 The 
Scottis convenit in Argyle; quhiur the capitanes war 
devidit . . concerning thts battell. xfiza Bacon Hen, VII 
Wks. (Bohn) 446 The two princes convened and communed 
together in the suburbs of Calais. 1637-50 Row Hist, Kirk 
(X842) p. xxiii, I appointit the nixt Fryday to our elderis to 
convein . . I warnit all to convein on Seiterday nixt to the 
sermon of preparation at the ordinar tyme. 1727 A. Hamil- 
ton Ne^u Ace, E. Itid. II. xxxvi. 48 They convene in a large 
Hall. X760 H. Brooke Fool of Quality v. xio In the 

afternoon, all the town’s folk and neighbours.. convened to 
the great house. 1987 Burns Halloween ii. Some merry, 
friendly, countra folks Together did convene. 1830 Scott 
Detnonol. x, 380 They convened within the premises of a 
tavern. 1871 Rossetti Lovds Hoeium i. Master of the 
murmuring courts Where the shapes of sleep convene ! 

b. of a collective body ; To assemble for united 
action ; to meet in a convention. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xliv. 365 The States also 
conuening in a grand Councdl at Oxford. 1671 True Noti- 
conf. 13a That Council did conveen in the year 323. 1706 
Maule Hist. Piets in Misc, Scot, I. 37 The chief city . . 
where their chief courts of justice conveen. 1870 Emerson 
Soc, 4 - SoUi,, Wk. 4 Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 71 Academies 
convene to settle the claims of the old schools. x882 Proc. 
Berw. Hat. Club IX. 427 The ‘Birlm Court' of the land- 
owner is said to have convened under its shadow. 

c. transf. of things : To concur, occur together. 

XS4I R. Copland Gnydotis Quest. Chirurg. Q iij b, The 

sygnes of lepry aswel equyuocalles as vnyuocalles and are 
the sygnes that conueneth onely in this ^sease. «i774 
Fergusson Cauler TVater Poems (xB4S)aa The graces That 
aft conveen In gleefu’ looks, and bonnie faces. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. xii. 3x0 As events convene, he gradu- 
ally develops into an unfeeling and selfish man of the world. 

+ d. To come together ; to unite. Obs. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qual. 4 By gpiiding the first 
motions of the small parts of Matter, bring them to convene 
after the manner requisite to compose the World. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. vii. 2x6 Those dispersed Particles 
could never of themselves have conven’d mto this present 
or any other like Frame of Heaven and Earth. 173^ Med. 
Ess. 4 Observ. (ed. 2) IV. 141 Ifthe rays convene before the 
retina. 

2. refl. iu prec. sense, 

X54X R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Qiijh, The 
eqn3mocal swnes conueneth them in dyuers maladyes. x§85 
Commend, fferses in Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 10 Conveine 
your seifs (o sisters). 1638 Council Records va Inverness 
Courier 23 Oct. (1884) 3/4 The counsell, .haifing convenit 
thairaselves. <2x674 Clarendon (J.), The.. people would 
frequently, .convene themselves by the sound of a bell. 

3 . trans. To cause to come together ; to convoke : 
a. individuals. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist, Scott. (1885) 226 The 
haft estates he conueinet till Ed'. x6« Slingsby Diary 
(1836) 136 First he [Chas. I] went to Abergeiny where he 
conven’d y“ country gentlemen. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 
II. IV. iv. 114 Mir Vais now conveened the chief men of his 
tribe. 1795 Southey foan of Arc iii. 257 With all due 
speed I will convene The Doctors of Theology. 1861 
Stanley East. Ch. viL (i86g) 226 Fifty Bishops of the neigh- 
bouring dioceses were convened. 


b. a collective body, an assembly or meeting. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Rel. (t843) 33/1 The pm-liament . . 
was convened by his Majesty's grace and inclination. 1703 
Pope Thebais 274 Th’almighty Father of the Gods Convenes 
a council in the blest abodes. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. 
1 . 123 They convened the assembly of the people. X879 
Froude Csssar xxii. 367 The Senate was convened hy the 
tribunes. 1885 Ad 48-49 Viet. c. 54 § 3 The Archdeacon . . 
shall. . convene a meeting of the beneficed clergy. 

4 . To summon (a person) before a tribunal. In 
the University of Cambridge ; To bring a student 
before the college court of discipline. (Not a 
statutable phrase.) 

c X4z5 Wyntoun Cron. vii. vi. 78 The Byschape Robert bat 
gud man. He conwenyd be-fore hym pan. xdao-x Kirk- 
cudbr. JVar-Comtti. Mitt, Bk, (1835) 35 Jobne Gordoun .. 
and George Levingstone . . being baithe conveinit for com- 
mitting ane ryot. x66o Trial Regie. 103, I do wonder for 
what cause you do convene me here before you. 1749 
Fieldino Tom fones iii. ii, Tom was presently convened 
before Mr. Allworthy. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xviii, 
Foker, whom the Proctor knew. .was. .summarily convened 
and sent down from the University. 1865 Hook in 
Aihemeum No. 1943. 134/3 Knapwell was convened b^ore 
the Archbishop. 

II. To agree, harmonize. 

'(• 5 . intr. Of persons: To come to agreement in 
purpose, opinion, or action ; to agree. Obs. 

X349 Cotttpl. Scoi, xiv. 116 His purpos vas. .to conuen and 
accord vitnt the said Kyng of meid contrar the greikis. 
1568 Q. Mary in H. Campbell Lave-lett. Mary Q. Scots 
App. 29 They have convenit and accordit that my sone 
soiud be deliverit in hir handis. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. 
Ambrose Pref., They all convene in this, that a young man 
. .is an unlit hearer. x65a Gaule Magastrosn. 270, 

•I* 6. To agree or accord in size, quality, or cha- 
racter ; to be suitable or fitting. Convening to : 
conformable to, according to. Sc, Obs. 

X596 Dalrymple tr. Leslids Hist, Scot. (18S3) 62 Euerie 
foul [=fowl] conueining to the gretnes of the schet. x6oo J. 
Hamilton Facile Traictise 141 (Jam.) The halines of the 
doctrine conueinis not to the conuenticle of the Caluinistes. 
1627 Bp. Forbes Enbulus iii (Jam.) Barking can conveaue 
but to living and sensitiue creatures. 

1 7 . trans. To bring into agreement ; to harmo- 
nize, settle. Obs. 

1521 St, Papers Hen, VIII, VI. 86 To Almygthy Gode, 
wych bath gevyn yow grace so to ordyr and conven your 
alTerys, that ye be. . the ruler of thys your Realme. 
t 8. U.S. dial. To be convenient to ; to suit, fit. 
xBi6 J. Pickering Voc, Words U. S., Convene . . is used 
in some parts of New England in a very strange sense .. 
' This road will convene the public,' i.e. will be convenient 
for the public. The word, however, is used only hy the 
illiterate. 1837-^ Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 78 Father. . 
never confined himself to water neither, when he could get 
anything convened him better. 

9 . intr. To come together in harmony ; to har- 
monize, fit each other. 

1855 Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 305 There are articles which 
the marriage-monger cannot make to convene at all, tempers 
. . tastes, etc. 

Convene, obs. Sc. f. Covin, compact, company. 
Couvenee (kpnvfnr]. [f. Convene v, -t -ee.] 
One convened or summoned to a meeting. 

1846 Worcester cites Maunder. 
t Coave'neineilt. Obs, rare~K [a. OF. con- 
venement convention, f. convenir ; see Convene v. 
and -MBNT.] The action of convening ; convention. 

1603 in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1B87) I. 62 We tooke the 
best course we could for Securing of the Towne of Corcke ; 
holding a convenment for his Migestys Service. 

Convenent, obs. form oi Covenant. 
Convener (k/nvPnaj). Also 6 -venax, -or, 
7-8 -veener. [f. Convene ». + -eb I.] 
f 1 . One who assembles along with others. Obs. 
<1X^72 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. (1S46) I. 304 Vf it shall 
happin in oure saidis conventionis any hard place of Scrip- 
ture to be redd, of the which no proffeit arysith to the con- 
venaris, that, etc. 1625 Bp. Mountacu App. Czsar. 6g, I do 
reverence the. Conveners [at the Synod of Dort] for their 
places, worth, and learning, a x64X — Ads and Mon. (1642) 
510 Another Epiphanius . . one of the Convenors at the 
second Councelf of Nice. 

1 2 . One who enters into a mutual agreement. 

X650 Elderfield Tythes 33 A mutual consent among the 
conveners, that such a thing shall be so or so. 

3 . One who convokes (a meeting, etc.). 
x68o G. Hickes spirit of Popery 35 The greatest Con- 
vener of the People to Conventicles, that was in all the 
Countrey. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. III. 244 This 
convocation was somewhat unbecomingly postponed, .with- 
out the conveners having assigned any public reasons, 1870 
Pall Mall G. 17 Oct 10 Doubtless its conveners would be 
glad to make it [the * Church Congress’] more comprehen- 
sive if they could. 

b. spec. One officially appointed to summon the 
meetii^ of a committee or other organized body, 
etc. Chiefly Sc. 

x68x Land. Gas. No. 1640/3 All Deacons of Trades, and 
Deacons Conveeners in the said Burroughs. 1708 Ibid. 
No. 4426/10 The Dean of Guild, Deacon, Conveener, and 
the Community of the City of Glasgow. 1827 Steuart 
Plaitter's G. ixBai) Your Committee, .cannot conclude 
this part of the subject better, than by an Extract of a 
Letter to their Convener. 1833 Ad 3-4 Will. IV, c. 46 
§ 43 The convener, who shall preside at such committee, 
shall be entitled to a casting vote. 1886 Rep. Mitchell 
Libr. Glasgow, Committee, — Councillor X, Convener, 
Councillor Y, Sub-Convener. 

attrib. 1864 Daily Tel. 31 Aug., The lord-provost and 
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CONVENIENT. 


OONVENBBSHIP. 

magistntes. .the membeis of thetowa council and convenor 
court. 

Conire'Jiershiv. [f- prcc. + -ship.] The 
office or position of official coarener. 
x88a-3 ScHAFF EncytL Relig. Knaml. igoo For many 
years, under the convenership of Dr. Cundlish, the Free 
Church was very zealous in promotins primary education. 
iW^ Re^, Mitchell Liir, Glasgme lo The good-humoured 
persistence with which., he urged the claims of 'the Library 
upon, the citizens during his Convenership. 

Couvexiery (kpnvrnsri). Se. [f, Cohvbneb 
( sense i) : see -eet.] A body of persons convened 
together; aconveation, assembly, congress. 

1831 BUtckw. Mag. XXIX. gS8 A Constituent Convenery 
assembled to decide on the comparative power., of the two 
'political litetatures Miss A. H, Dunlof A?ient Old 
Ediub. no The Fortsburgh Convenery consisted of four 
delegates from each trade. 

tConve'lliallle, a- Oh. A by-form of CoN- 
YSifABiE, assimilated to ccmenimt. 

X433 Se. Acts yas. TC1&14.) 30 (Jam.) At tyme and place 
qonueniable. 1547-04 BATn.nwui Mar. Philos. (PaJfr.) it. ii, 
God. .guideth all things in order conueniahle. 1574 Hyll 
Oid, Sees (1608} 84. *<33 J. Done Mist. Se^tuagint r4o 
That which to you shalbe most agreeable and conveniable. 
OoXLTenieilce (k^avz-ni&a), sb. [ad. L. cm- 
vemeniia meeting together, agreement, accord, 
harmony, conformity, suitableness, fitness, n. of 
quality from convenimi-etn Cohvenibnt: see 
-EE’OE. (The word also occursinFr. in ifi-ifithc.: 
but the actual Fr. equivalent is ccmDeniutce^'\ 

*{• L Agreement, accordauce ; congruity of form, 
quality, or nature. Obs. 

1413 Lroa. Pilgr. Smole iv. 'xxvi (1483) 71 Ther is a 
maner of conuenyence bytwene the thynge that is sene in 
the mynoure, and that other that is sene wi&outen. c 1430 
— Bochas II. xvi. (iSSt) 5s b, Atwene the Cedre of trees of 
»yal And a shatpe tmstle is no conuenience. 1554 T. 
Sakfsoh in Strype EccL Mem. III. App. xviii. sa There is 
no convenience between Christ and Belial. 165a Gaule 
Magastrom. 189 Divination, .made from die similitude and 
convenience betwixt them [infetior creatures] and die 
stars. 

+ b. An agreement, a correspondence. Obs. 

1534 More On iks Passion Wks. 1874/1 Thys kynde of 
man created God of a memeylous conuenience also, with al 
other maner of cratures. Shaks. 0 th. u. L 234 For 
want of these requir’d conuenencea. 

^Q,. Of toivvenience ; in accordance (with the 
premisses or factsj ; as a matter of congruity, ac- 
cordingly. Obs. 

1530 Rastku. Bk. Purgui. ir. v. Of convenyence it fol- 
Ipweth that the soule of man mast nedys he immortalL 1565 
Jewel ifa»vfiW(i6ii) 35a Thus it followeth of con- 
uemence. .that the Flesh is not the same in qualities. 

•}‘2. An agreement, a covenant. Obs. rare. 

XSSI in Strype Eccl. Mem. il xxix. 243 For the conduaon 
L ®’S“ o’“''’*®icnc®s as were drawn and articulated between 
the D. of Somerset and the said company. 

+ 3. Accordance of nature ; fitness, aptitude. Ohs. 

LvDO.Ai»wyr.< 4 «/aj< 6 oin Pol Rel^L. Poems 47 
In whom all* verteu is, by imt conuenience. Made stable m 
god by gostly confidence. 1368 Grafton Chnn. H. 772 The 
convenience ofboth their ages and estates, xfioi Shaks. A ll's 
Well III. ii. 75 The Duke will Jay vpon him all the honor That 
good conuenience claimes. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xix. 
OS Convemence, or Aptitude to produce the Peace. 1703 
AloxoN Meek Exerc. 348 As its use is very easie, so its 
convenient IS very great. lys® Fobke SM. B. Wks. 
1842 1, 48 Proportion relates almost wholly to convenience, 
as every idea of order seems to do. 
t4. Moral or ethical fitness ; propriety. Obs. 

1677 Gentiles II. ni.Pref., 0 ! how much did 

they vainly glone la this Corgruitie and Convenience of 
their actions. 

6 . The quality of being convenient, generally: 

a.e. of being suitable or well-adapted to the per- 
formance of some action or to the satis^ng of 
requirements; suitability, commodiousuess. 
x6qi Shaks. Well 11 . lii. 253 He beate him .. if I can 
him with naycaanmiencs. K'More Antid. 
AtH.n. iv. (1712) so The great convenience and pleasure of 
Navi^on. xyaS Chetwood Adv. Cabt. R. Beyle 260 
yera Cruz, .where I should hare Convenience of imWking 
for Spam. iwB T. Sheridan Penitis Prol. (1730) 3 The 
^cient^ at the «ectiiig of Villages, had a regard to the 
^nveniMce of Water i 8 *r J, Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Meet-, .^ff. III. 130 The convenience and the fiicility of 
demmal anthmetic for ‘ calculation 
0. The quality of being personally convenient,* 
ease or absence of trouble in use or action ; ma- 
terial advantage or absence of disadvantage; com- 
modity, personal comfort; saving of trouble. 
Hence ene’s cmvvtnitnce, to suit or await one's 
cowsenieme, marrit^e of convenience, etc. 

1703 Moxon mtkExerc. 148 The best forming of all 
Building for the.. Convenience of the in. 
Addison Sped No. 164 r 3 His 
intended Son-m-Law, who had all along regarded this Alii. 
anM rather as a Marriage of Convenience than of Love. 
1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 123 A building.. for the 
eoiivenience of the drinkers, a 2743 Swift (1841) II. 

? . V merely for convenience or ease that you are content 
to take them. 1833 Use Phitos. Mann/. 55 Articles of ne- 
cesmty, convenience, or luxury. 187s Jevons Mmuy (1878) 

14 The convenience of borrowing and lending in one gene- 
rally rcM^d commodity. x888 M. Morris Clave^use 
VII. 127 like Pilate again, he preferred his own convenience, 

“ W* ■^»^* 

Sing^m' avvated my convenience in the 


7. (with a and ^/.) a. A convenient state or 
condition of matters ; an advantage. 

x6o6 Shake. TV. ^ Cr. in. iii. 7 , 1 haue abandon’d Troy. . 
expos’d my selfe, From certaine and possest conueniences. 
To doubtfull fortunes, 1647-8 Cotterell Davila’s Mist. 
Pr. (16^8) 17 He would obtain riches.. with divers other 
conveniences. 1739 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. igS 
Men who want a present convenience must not be over- 
solicitous about future contingencies. 1846 Mill Lo^c 
i.v. § 6 There is sometimes a convenience in extending the 
boundaries of a class. 

•h b. An opportune occasion, an opportunity. 
1679 yesniies Ghostly Ways 7 Having let slip so fair an 
opportunity and convenience, for him toperform his bloody 
..design. 1712 Heasnb Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) HI. 430 
That he hay Books the next convenience. 

C. pi. Material arrangements or appliances con- 
ducive to personal comfoit, ease of action, or saving 
of tiouble. (Rarely in sing^ 
i 6 f}» Cave Prim. Chr. l v. (1673) 100 These Dmmons have 
no administration of the conveniences of man's life. 17x2 
Addison Sped, No. 351 r 4 They were eating their Flesh 
upon cakes of Bread for want of other Conveniences. 17x6 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1 . vii. 20 Having in them 
all the conveniences of a palace. X762 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806) IV. Ivi. 330 Unfit, from their habitnal sloth and 
ignorance, to raise any convenience of human life. 1S30 
Brewsi^ Edin. Cycl VII. i. 220/1 Labourers, whom he 

S ays with what are called conveniences ; these consist in a 
ouse, ground for potatoes, grass for sheep and cows, etc, 
x 866 Rogers Agrie, 4- Prices I. xxii. 569 Necessary con- 
veniences for the homestead. 

d. A particular appliance ; a utensil ; formerly 
applied commonly to a conveyance; now often 
used euphemistically. 

1671 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 63 Before 
they can order theyr convenience to London by land. 1700 
Gov, Nicholson in W. S. Perry Hist, Coll Amtr. Col. Ch. 
I. 120 To find a convenience and provide necessaries for 
his voyage hither. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rcaid. (rSia) I. 
230 A convenience to spit in appeared on one side of her 
chair. 177a R._ Graves Spir. Quixote xii. xi. (D.), A 
man packed up in this leathern convenience with a wife 
and children.^ 1883 MaucA. Exam. 30 Oct. 8/4 A post, 
office car, which contains that great convenience a letter 
box. X883 Stevenson in Longm. Mag. II. 296 An American 
railroad-car ..with a stove and a convenience, one at either 
end. 

e. tranrf, of a person. 

1863 Bushnell Vkar. Sacr, in. v. 292 A God, who with- 
out maintaining any good of principle, consents to be only 
the convenience of all. Mod, They wanted to make a con- 
venience of me. 

•j* 8 . Means of living conveniently, competence. 

x66a J. Baeohave Pope Alex. ^7/(1867)44 The best part 
of his convenience he acknowledgeth to receive from the 
fomily of Lancelloti. 

Convenience G'ffnvPmSns),®. [fiprec.] tram. 
To afford couvaiience or accommodation to; to 
suit ; to accommodate 

1630 Hales Gold. Rem. (iS 83 ) 363 What v/a.y we may he 
pleasur'd andconvenienc'd. 1677 Yarranton Eng.Itnprov. 
Ep. to Rdr., Accoiding as they, .do convenience themselves 
withjust and equal Laws and Customs. Ibid. 43 In places 
that are eminently convenienced for quick getting out. 
i 9 ^ Pall Mail G. 28 July 4/2 A general rule that the 
public are not to he convenienced unless they pay for it, 

Conve'nieucer.^<i!r«. One who accommodates 
or conveniences. 

17x0 Steele Tailer No. 199 r 2 Honest Coupler the Con- 
veniencer. [But some later edd. read conveyancer, which 
suits the sense.] 

Convenieucy (k^nvz-niensi), [f, as CoHVBNi- 
ENOB sb. with later suffix -enot. Formerly more 
frequent than convenience, but now little used,] 

+ 1. =CoSVBliaE»;OE J. Obs. 

*494 Fabyan Chran. I, xxi. (R.), More to the conueniency 
of tyme and agreement of other cronyclers. 1381 Sidney 
Apol Poetrie (Arh.) 41 That imitation wherof Poetry is, 
hath the most conueniency to Nature of all other, x668 
Howe Bless, Righteom{s.Z2^4a'Th.^ things spoken, .havea 
real likeness and convenieucy in nature with one another. 
1708 J. Chambkblavne St. Gi. Brit, it. l ii. (1743) 329 If this 
conveniency was not a sufficient testimony, the inscriptions 
. .found, .would put it beyond all dispute. 
t2. = CONVEaiENOE 3 , Obs. 

1326 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 133*) 143k, By this . .appareth 
the conuenyency how our exercyse. .may be compared to a 
buy dyng. xS 4 i„. 4 rf 33 Eat. VUI, c. 37 Such a palace 
roial. .ought of all conueniency in reason to be ornated and 
set forth with the name and title of an honour. 1574 
Whitgift Def. Awisto. iu. Wks. x8si I. 369 The perpetual 
conveniency of this order. 
a x66x Fuller Worthies (1640) III. 320 Moved thereunto [his 
mamagej. .bythe conveniency of her years. x6te Worlidge 
Syst. Agrie.^. § s (i68i) 124 Tliis way is with most con- 
vemency to be used when the Stock is too big to be cleft. 

■r b. Conveniency of', what is accordant to oi in 
accordance with. Obs. 

136X T. Norton Calvvds Hist, n, xvi, 243 It was against 
conveniencte of reuon, that he should he fearfull for the 
^lyation of his soule. 1614. Ld, Kensington in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. t. 301 III. 174 No further to oblige hims^. . then mignt 
well stand with the . .conveniency of his state. 

1 3. = CONVEtITENOE 4 . Obs. 
xSSs.Babington Commandm. wi. (1637) 38 Tricking and 
trimming our selves above conveniencie, is a dangerous 
alluTM of lust. rf36 Pinett For. Ambass. 2 His Majesty 
. .desireth to perform all things with conveniency, 

4. = CONVENHUCE $. 

x6r2 Dwyton Poly^olb. xi. Notes r8i Conveniency of sit- 
oermPt to Health 309 If conveniency vUI 

permit, go to Bed and keep your selfwanu for an hour. 172* 


J. Macky yeurti. thrd Eng. 1 , 230 What adds to the Beauty 
as well as Conveniency of these Offices, is, that they all 
open into St. James’s Park, 1772 Hutton Bridges 3 The 
conveniency of the passage to and from the bridge, 1816 
Keatings Tnw. II. 30 It is probable that such conveni- 
ency originally presenting itself first suggested the idea. 

b. with qualifying words expressing the respect 
in or purpose for which a thing is convenient, 

160X R Johnson Kingd. 4- Commw. (1603) 7 The plaine 
countrey by reason of the fruitfnlnes, doth minister. . conve- 
niencie to joyne their forces. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclays 
Argenis in. x.183 They should returne. .into the next Towne 
for the more conveniency of lodging, x66g Worlidge Syst. 
Agric, xi. § 2 (x68i) 232 The Forewheels are lesser m a 
Waggon • , for its conveniency in turning. 1721 Perry 
Daggenh. Breach 122 Water enough for the Conveniency 
of Ships to lie afloat. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit, (1847) I. 
279 The conveniency of the scholastic phrase to distinguish 
the kind from all degrees. 

*!• c. Convenient occasion, opportunity. Obs. 
£x64S Howell ZFjf/, i.xxvi.sr There will he conveniency 
every week of receiving and sending. 1639 B. Harris 
ParivaPs Iron Age 6x Their sudden submission, gave the 
Spaniards conveniency to hasten to the relief of the Duke. 
rM7 Primatt City 4- C. Build, 10 If they should want a 
conveniency of communicating the same to their Neigh- 
bours. a 1834 Lamb Lett, to Mammy in Talfourd Life 
ix. 87 , 1 have uo conveniency of doing it by this, 
t O. = COMYEEIEIIOE 0. Obs. 
a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (16^2) 64 To weigh _the im- 
mortall wisdom in even scales with mortal conveniency or 
inconveniency. ax^Selden Ta^/F-T. (Arb.)4o Churches 
are set apart for the conveniency of men to Worship in. 
1637 Cromwell Sf. 13 Apr. (1871) V. 19 , 1 cannot, with con- 
veniency to myself spew out. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. 
vi. 1S9 (Consulting the Conveniency of the worst of Infidels. 
1796 Morse Amer,Geog.ll.42S Narrow causeways., for the 
conveniency of foot passengers, 
b. Time or occasion convenient to a person. 

1649 Alcoran 28 You shall do well to stay their conveni- 
ency. 1693 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1837) III. 144 The 
French at their first conveniency intend to make a descent 
on Scotland. 17^9 tr. Duhamel's Husl. i. ix. (1762) 32 As 
your best conveniency invites you, rflgr Scott Nigel v, 
[He] would, .wait his royal conveniency for payment. 

6. A convenient thing; = Convenience 7. 

+ a. A convenient state or condition of matters ; 
an advantage. Obs. 

163S Wilkins New World 1,(1684)8 Neither are there 
Seas, or Rivers, or any other conveniency for Habitation. 
a 1687 Pettv Pel Ariik i. (1691) 17 Wherefore to have the 
occasion of abonndiD|; in Seamen, is a vast Conveniency. 
X71S I)ESAGtjLiEHS_.PVm /»nSr. 33 Another conveniency 
will he, that you will hinder tneSmoak. .from being beaten 
down into your Room. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I. XL 78 A stranger may fairly avail himself of every 
conveniency arising from their obliging manners. 

+ b. with defining words connected by of. Obs. 
1660 Blount Boscoibel n. (1680) 24 [To] stay there some 
days before the conveniency of a transportation could be 
found. 1676 Ray Corr, (1848) 123 Wanting the conveniency 
of books to assist me in such an undertaking. 1749 Field- 
T om ytmes (1775) *94 This room wanted the conveniency 
closeL 1798 Pennant Hindoostan 1 . 8 The Chinese 
merchants.. got the conveniency of the river llik for part ' 
of their journey. 

c. fl. Material arrangements or appliances ad- 
vantageous to life, personal comfort, ease of work, 
saving of trouble, etc. 

17H Addison Sped. No. 441 T 3 The Blessings and Con- 
veniennes of Life. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 177 f 2 , 1 
furni^ed a large room with all conveniencies for study. 
xjBi Gibbon JDecL ^ JT* III, 20a The ancients were destitute 
of many of the conveniencies of life, whiifo have been in- 
vented or improved by the progress of industry. 

d. A particular convenieut appliance or article ; 
a utensil ; formerly, esp. a conveyance or vehicle ; 
sCoNVBNiBNOB 7 d. arcA. 

1660 Trial Regie. 109 Having a conveniency out of my 
house mto a GalW 1679-88 Seer, Serv. Money Chas. 

9 fas. (Camden) 16 For providing ships and con- 
vemencys to transport horses to Tanger. 1703 J. Savage 
Lett. Antients ILv. 138 Thy Helmet I believe thou wear’st. . 
for a conveniency to drink out of in a Tavern. 1717 Mrs. 
^NTLivRE Bold Stroke for Wife v. (D.i, I lemember thou 
oiQst c^e m m the leathern conveniency with me. 1725 
Lorn. Gob. No. 6423/3 A large Diamond Ring, with another 
^nvenwncy set with Diamonds. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour 
■IV. 36 The next thing is, to get you a conveniency to carry 
you abroad. 1873 Emerson Lett. 4. iVic. Aims 1 . 10 This 
magnificent hotel and conveniency we call Nature* 

e. iransf, of a person, arch. 

1728-9 Mrs. Uelany in Life (r86x) I. iii. 19a, I did make 
a conveniency of him, for by his means I found my Lady 
Carteret. X841-4 EMpsoN Rsj, Ser. 11, viii, (i876)rgx The 
uninspired man certainly finds persons a conveniency in 
household matters. ■' 

•j* 7. Means of living conveniently, a competence. 

«i628 Preston (1631) 135 He will leave a 

conveniency for his posterity if he can. 

CouTenienli (k^nvrnient), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
conyenient-em agreeing, consistent, accordant, 
fitting, suitable, becoming, pr. pple. of convenire 
to come together, meet, unite, agree, fit, suit, etc. 

V j'here was also m OF. convenient in i 5 -i 6 th c.)] 

T 1- Agreeing (in opinion) ; in accord. Obs, 

1483 Jc. Ads Jos. Ill (1814) 178 (Jam.) Sa that, .the 
Partii he greahle and convenient. 

T«. Accordant, congruous, consonant {to). Obs. 

1^26 Pilgr. Petf, (W. de W. 1331) 43 b, Eche of these pe- 
ticions be conuenyent and agreeynro to some gyfte of y* 
h°|y guest. issa Asp. Hamilton CafecA. (1884) 3 To our 
omce mair convenient and consonant, 1634 Burton's Diary 



CONVENIENT, 


CONVENT. 


(1828) I. S3 It may seem not altogether so equitable and 
convenient to reason. 

f 3 . Agreeing with or consonant to the nature or 
character of ; in accordance with; in keeping with ; 
befitting, becoming <^to or for a thing or person). 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xi. 230 It is convenyent to a god, 
to efe no mete, c 1450 Crt. ^ Love 786 Her nose directed 
straight. .With form and shape thereto convenient. 1338 
Starkey E 7 igland i. i. 8 The best kynd of lyfe and mast 
convenyent to the nature of man. 1542 Udai.]:. Erasw. 
Afoph. 144 Of apparell and of demeanure nothyng comely 
ne conuentente for one that should bee a manne. 1631 
Weever A 7 tc. Ftt 7 i. M071. 250 Interred in. .a place of Saint 
Maries Church conuenient for so worthy a person. 

f b. Of befitting size or extent ; commensurate, 
proportionate Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Fra 7 ikl. T, 530 Hise proporcioneles con- 
uenientz ffor his equacions in euery thyng. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoms V. xxiv. 581 The roote is long, and of a conve- 
nient thicknesse. 1388 A. Kmc tr. Cafiisms' Caiech. 186 b. 
The rewarde of mternal lyf conuenient to the merit. 1677 
Hale Pru/t. Orig. Mm. i. i. 3 Sutable at least in a con- 
venient degree to the worth of the Faculty. 

1 4 . Suitable, appropriate ; a. io or for a pur- 
pose, etc. Ohs. 

c 1374 Chaucer BoetJi. iii. xi. 97 Nature yeueth to euery 
thing jiat ]>aL is conuenient to hym. 1348 Hall Chron. 124 
A place moste mete and convenient for to abide battaill. 
*577 B. Googe Heresbach'sHiisb. iv. (1586) 184 b, Shut them 
[bees] up with foode convenient for them. 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. in. i. 2 Here's a maruailous conuenient place for 
our rehearsal!. j6ii Bible Prm'. xxx. 8 . 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 169 Pieces of Wood, of a Substance convenient 
to the light or heavy work they intend to Turn. 1790 Anna 
M. Johnson Mo 7 i 7 /i 07 tik I. 186 [A place] convenient to the 
purpose of holding our secret consultations. 

't'b. Suitable to the conditions or circumstances ; 
befitting the case ; appropriate, proper, due, Obs. 

e 139X Chaucer Asirel. 11. § 4 Wher-fore me semith con- 
venient., to make of it special declaracioun. 1430-1330 
Myrr, onr Ladye 20 Sett in trew and conuenyente termes, 
wythout erroure or darkenes, 1347 Act 1 Edio. VI, c. 3 
§ 16 To punish, .with chaining, beating, or otherwise, as 
shall seeme to them conuenient. a 1393 H. Smith Ter^t. 
(1866) II. X39 It was convenient Christ should visit sinners 
for their speedy conversion. 1833 Walton A 7 tg‘Ier 39 Put 
them into a convenient quantity of the best butter. 1670 Dk. 
Richmond in MorvelleCorr. Wks,_i872-s II. 299, 1 thought 
convenient to advise you, that 1 intend to prosecute this 
bustnesse. 1^03 Moxon Jlfec/i, Exerc. 106 When the piece 
Q, is set to Its convenient heighth. 1741 Wesley Wks. 
(1830) I. 309 Many were destitute of convenient clothing. 

f 0. Of time : Due, proper. Obs. 

14x5 in York Myst. Introd. (1885) 34 And that euery 

? layer.. be redy in his pagiaunt at convenyant time. 1349 
.ATiMER Plouehers (Aib.) 20 So must he at all times con- 
venient preache diligentlie. 1352 Aur. PIamilton Catech. 
(1884) 33, 1 sal gif yow rayne in tymo convenient. 

1 5 , Morally or ethically suitable or becoming ; 
proper. Obs. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 140 It is not convenient a 
man to be Ther women gon in travalynge. 1497 Bp. Alcok 
MoTts Perfect. D iij b, All other of theym lyved in a con- 
uenyent chastyte. 1311-2 Act % He71. VlIJ, c. 23 §_s It is 
not convenient nor standing with good and indiuerent 
ordre that the said sir Robert shuld be Auditour and Juge 
of hymself. x6xi Bible Eph, v. 4 Neither iilthincsse, nor 
foolish talking, nor iesting, which are not conuenient. 1684 
tr. Agrippa’s Va 7 t. Artes xviii. 62 She sang and danc'd more 
exquisitely than was convenient for an honest woman. 1727 
Swift Getlliveri. iv, 36 And which is_ the convenient end, 
seems, .to be left to every man's conscience. 

6 . Personally suitable or well-adapted to one’s 
easy action or performance of functions ; favourable 
to one’s comfort, easy condition, or the saving of 
trouble ; commodious. (The current sense.) 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes a Take therwith gret- 
ter acqueyntaunce at som other conuenyent tyrae. 1333 
CovEROALE Ps, Ixxiv. 2 When I maye get a convenient 
tyme I shall iudge accordinge vnto righte. 1348 PIall 
,Chro7i. 247 And so by conveniente jorneys came to the 
townc of Edenborough, 1697 Dryden Vire. Georg. 1. 238 
Delve of convenient Depth your thrashing Floor.^ 1721 Col. 
Rec. Pe/iHsylv. Ill, 120 To come with all convenient s^eed. 
173a Berkeley Alciphr. i. § 1 A convenient house with a 
hundred acres of land. 1749 F. Smith Voy, Disc. 

Pass, II, 277 It would be very ill convenient to his Men, to 
be out all Night in the Frost, upon a cold Beach. 1828 
Scott E. M. Perth vii, A very convenient arrangement for 
mutual support, 1868 Freeman Norvt. Co 7 iq. (1876) II. vhi. 
203 It had once been convenient to forget, it was now equally 
convenient to remember, 

7 . coUoq. and dial. a. Within easy reacli ; easily 
accessible ; ‘ handy ’. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair iii,_ Heretics used to be 
brouglit thither convenient for burning hard by, 

b. Conveniently near ; near in place or time to. 
(Ireland and U.S.J 

1849 Polk cited in Bartlett Diet. Ae/ter. 1865 Dublm 
Even. Mail Feb., It was convenient to five o’clock when I 
got home. i88o Aiitrme ^ Dow/t Gloss., 
near. ‘ His house is convenient to the church ’. 1883 Daily 
Nenus 22 Jan. (JDublm Co 7 tspiracy\ At the College rail, 
convenient to Clarendon’s Riding School. 

1 [ Formerly often compared by -er, ~est, 

1644 Nye G 7 t 7 i 7 tery (16707 37 If you find it more con- 
venienter to use the plumb line then the Judex. 1669 
Sturmy MaruieFs Mag. iv. sox Although it is the neerest 
way, it is not the convenientest way for Seamen. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. i. 233 He will have larger 
panes of glass, and convenienter casements. 

B. sb. f 1 . ? Agreement, accord. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, n. x. (*495).W The joyn- 
ture and conuenyente of domes of god. Ibid, viii. xxviii. 
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340 A body that Is blysful and a nother that is not blysfull 
maye be togyders in the same stede and place wytliout 
conuenyent. 

■f 2 . pi, ? Proprieties ; formalities. Obs. 

1649 G. Daniel Tri 7 iarch., Hen, V, cccxlvii, A Prince is 
Synew-Shrunke, And Crampt, betwixt a Title, to keepe 
warme And Cold ConvetuenLs. 

1 3 . A mistress, concubine. Ohs. 

1676 Etheredge Mn 7 t of Mode ni. iii, Dorimant’s Con- 
venient, Madam LoveiL 1688 Shadwell Sqr. Alsatia 
II. i. 1708 Motteux Raielais (1737) V, 217 Concubines, 
Convenients, Cracks. 

Conveniently (k/nvrnientli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LT !i.] In a convenient manner, in accordance 
with convenience. 

f 1 . Conginously, harmoniously. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. x (149s) 37 Sadde setes 
ben conuenable and conuenyently joyned. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 39 Conjoyne your Elements 
. .With all their Concords conveniently. 

2 . In accordance, in harmony; in accord with 
premises or facts, accordantly, rare. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xt. xxxii, It shall hym prouflfyt 
yf he wyll apply To doo therafter ful conveniently. 1330 
Rastell J 3 k. P 77 rgat. n. xii. The soule convenyentlymust 
be infynyte. 1827 C Bridges Exp. Ps. cxix. (1830) 184 
[God] acts conveniently with his own nature. 

1 8 . Fittingly, suitably, appropriately, Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Seytttys (Roxb.) 8 Convenyently this 
virgyne gloryous May to a margaryte comparyd be. 1493 
Act II He 7 i. VII, c. 39 Revenues to maynteyn honoramy 
and convenyently the astate of a Duke. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 
V, 11. viii. 45 Such faire ostents of loue As shall conueniently 
become you there. 1633 Walton Angler 49 My Hostis 
. . is both cleanly and conveniently handsome. 1663 Ger- 
BIER Cott/isel 9 That the Staires may stand conveniently to 
the Stories. 

+ 4 . With ethical or moral propriety. Obs. 

1368 Grafton Chro 7 i. II. 203 And they concluded, yt the 
king might conveniently ayde her with Golde and Sylver. 

5 . In a way that affords ease or comfort, or ob- 
viates difficulty ; commodiously, 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septnagint 62 With a Chimney, 
very properly and conveniently bull t. 1798 Southev Eclog. 
1, A carriage road That sweepis conveniently from gate to 
gate. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. hi. § 4 They could not 
conveniently be wanting. 1871 Ruskin Mmiera P. Pref. 
(xSSo) 26, 1 have now, more conveniently, divided the whole 
into six chapters, 

b. In a way that fits one’s purpose or desire. 
1683 Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. i. 47 So very conveniently 
[he] finds him in Britain when St. Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans. 

6. With personal ease, facility, or comfort; 
readily ; without trouble or difficulty. 

1309 Fisher Ftm, SeTy/t. Ctess Rieht 7 t 07 id Wks. (1876) 
297 Vysytyng them as often as she conuenyently myght. 
*533 Fitzherb. Hmb. § 22 An bousbande can not con- 
uenyentelye plowe his lande, and lode out his dounge 
bothe vppon a_ daye, with one draughte of beastes. _ x6xx 
Bible Mark xiv, 11 He sought how he might conueniently 
betray him. 1747 Wesley Prmi. Physic (1762) 69 Drink 
the Broth as soon as you can conveniently. 1839 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. HI. 9 If you could conveniently bring a 
small bag of meal with you. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
HI. 42 Some lesser points may be more conveniently 
noticed in this place. 

t Gonve'niexitness. Obs. The quality of 
being convenient ; Conveniekcb. 

*579 J- Jones Preserv. Bodie ^ So 7 (le i. iii. 6 Profitable. . 
for commodiousnesse, conuenientnesse, and delightsomnesse. 
1^3 (Folding Cab/ui m Deyit. clxxxvi, 1138 Thus much 
concerning the conuenientnesse of the time. 

Con'veiiing (kpnvPnig), vbl. sb. [f. Convbnb 
». + -m'Gi.] The action of the vb. Convekh; 
coming together, assembling, etc. 

*6^ Pearson Creed^ (*839).37fi The same practice of con- 
vening we find continued in the following years. i6ga 
Locke Govt, ii. xiii, Any delay of their convening might 
endanger the public. 1793 Macneill Will g Jeatt ii. xx. 
Aye at first at the conveentng. Moralized on what was right. 

Gouve'ning, ppl. a. [-ikg 2.] That convenes. 

1884 Pall MallG. 22 Sept. 6/1 The poor-law doctor would 
report to the convening authorily. 

II Gonveni'SSe* Obs. [L. comenisse ‘ to have 
agreed ', perf. inf. of comienlre to agree.] A docu- 
ment setting forth what certain parties have agreed 
upon ; an agreement, contract. 

x66i J. Stephens Proenraimts 121 At the Dedication 
of which Oratory there was a Convenisse. .between the 
Foundress and the Bishop. 

Convenor, var. of Convenbe. 

GoU’Vent (k^nvent), sb. Forms; a, 3-7 00- 
vent, (3 kuuent), 5-6 oovente, 5 convent ; 

6- convent, [ME. a. AF. covent, cvvent, convent 
5= OF. convent, mod.F. convent = Pr. covent. Cat, 
convent, Sp. and It. conveiUo L. convent-u/n («- 
stem) assembly, company, f. convemre to come 
together, (Convene. In OF. usually spelt convent, 
but already in i6th c. pronounced cottvent, to 
which the spelling was conformed in the Aca- 
demy’s Diet, after the first ed. In England on 
the contrary the latinized spelling convent was 
introduced c 1550, and by c 1650 superseded the 
M.E. form ; the latter remains in Covent Garden. 
Cotgr. 1611 has * convent, a couent’ ; mod.F. dic- 
tionaries have convent, a convent.] 
f 1 . An assemblage or gathering of persons; a 


number met together for some common purpose ; 
an assembly, meeting, convention, congregation, 
a. ai30o C«<»'JFryi!f.i834g(Cott.)]?ancrieddauidwitsteuen 
Strang, .pan ansuerd all bat clene couent. 138a Wvclif 
Ps. Ixiii. 3 [Ixiv. 2] Thou hast defendid me fro the couent 
of warieris. 1382 — Jos. ii. 2 If ther shal entre in to 3oure 
couent, or gedering to gydere, a man, etc. r484 Caxton 
Citriall 9 The couite is a couente of peple that vnder 
fayntyse of comyn wele assemble hem to-gydre, 1363 Jewel 
Def. Apol. (1611) 27 As for your Councell of Trident, God 
wot, it was a silly Couent. 1625 Bp, Mountagu App. 
Casar. i. 7 A cla.ssical Dictator amongst the Covent, 

B- a 1334 tr. Pol. Verg-. K 7 ig-. Hist, I. 47 Throughe the 
recours and convents of merchants. 1390 Greene Mo?tm. 
Gar/ 71 , (1616) 21 The King, fearing some man-slaughter 
would grow vpon these amorous conuents, and that Rosa- 
mond like a second Helena would cause the ruine of Thes- 
saly. 1633 Gaule Mag-astro/ 7 t. 332 In the convent of other 
witches. 1661 Bramhall ynst Vi/id. ix: 247 We believe 
that Conuent of Trent to haue been, .no lawftill Councel. 

+ b. transf. of things. Obs. 

1378 Banister Hist. Many 16 As touchyng the conuent 
ofVeynes and Arteries, within the inner scope, .of the head. 

1 2 , A company ; spec, the company of the 
twelve apostles ; cf. 3 b. Obs. 

1426 Audelay Poe 7 /is 21 When he dyd wesche hem. And 
knelud lowly anon his knen to-fore his blessid covent. 1326 
Pil^. Per}. (W. de W. 1531) 266 b. The poore vnlemed 
fysSiers, Peter, John,Andrewe, and James, and the resydue 
of y* holy couent. Ibid, 284 His couent the holy apostles. 
*548 Udall, etc. Eras 77 i, Par, lolm 105 b, Neuer one of 
his couente or felowship hath perished excepte one. 

3 . A company of men or women living together 
in the discipline of a religious order and under one 
superior ; a body of monies, friars, or nuns forming 
one local community. 

Often applied to the brethren or sisters exclusively of the 
superior. 

a. c 1290 E/ig. Leg, I. 71/25 Seint Wolston. .was 
imaked prior of pat hous-.his Omeiit he wuste swype 
wel and to alle guodnesse hem drouj. c 1300 St. Bra/idcm 
267 Tho se^e hi come a fair covent, and a croice to- 
fore hem here. ^1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 183 Thab- 
bot with his couent hath sped him for to burie him ful 
fast. C1400 Maundev. (1839) xx. 210 Euery day, whan 
the covent of this Abbeye hath eten. 1313 Bradshaw 
St. Werh/trge 1. 1514 Saynt Audty, than abbesse, toke her 
holy couent And mette the sayd kynge. 1613 Shaks. He/t, 
VIII, IV. ii. 19. 1636 Pbynnb Re/no/tsir. agst, Shipr/to/iey 
7 Tbe Abbot without the Covent, the Master of the Colledge 
without the Fellowes. a 1639 Cleveland R/ist. Ra/zipa/it 
Wks. (1687) 466 This, .was the answer of the Covent. 

iB. 1689 1 JuRNET Tracts I. 36 He immediately called the 
Convent together, 

f b. A company of twelve (or, including the 
superior, thirteen) ' religious ’ persons, whether 
constituting a separate community or a section of 
a larger one. Obs. 

The number is believed to refer to the company of the 
Apostles with their Master (see sense z\ and apparently 
of later introduction into conventual organization. Thorne 
(t4th c.) says of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, ‘ Anno Domini 
mcxlvL iste Hugo regaravit antiquum numerum monach- 
onim istius monasteru, et erant lx monachi professi prater 
abbatem, hoc est, guinque conventus in universo* (Decet/i 
Scripiores 1652, cof. 1807). 

c 1290 S. Eitg. Leg, I. 286/304 A frere prechur of boloygne 
.. hadde a couent of freres . . his twelf freres bi-fore him 
comen, him-seolf was {le prettepe. c 1386 Chaucer So/zipn. 
T. 550 (Harl. MS.) And bring me xij freres wit je why For 
prettene is a couent as 1 gesse [fF 4 texts’. Ellesf/i. ^ 
Lansd. For twelue is a Couent as I gesse], 1536 in Strype 
Eccl. Me/zi. I. XXXV, 274 All . . houses of reli^on . . whereof 
the number in any one house is or of late hath been le.s5 than 
a covent, that is to say, under 13 persons. 

4 . An institution founded for the living together 
of a number of ‘ religious ’ persons, monks, friars, 
nuns, etc. 

а, a 1333 Alter. R. is pus hit is i kuuent. 1362 Langl. 
P. PL A. XI. 207 Rijt so be religioun it roilep and steruip, 
pat out of couent and cloistre coueiten tolibben. 1331 Dial, 
on Lanes E/ig. ii. xxxvii, (1638) 128 Abbies and Priones, and 
other houses that have colledge and covent. 1665 J. Webb 
Stoite-He/ig (1723) 93 The (Movent of Charity of the Canons 
regular at Venice. 1679 HUi. yetzer a He intreated the 
Fathers, .to Receive him into their Covent, 

0 . a 1699 Lady Halkett A utehiog, (1875) 3 Go immediately 
and putt himselfe in a Conven tt. Swift A bol. C/tr. Wks. 
173s II. 1. 91 (Convents . . which are so many lytreats for the 
speculative, the melancholy, the proud, the silent, the poli- 
tick, and the morose. 1863 Mor/ti/ig Star 4 Aum, During 
the piesenl week a second convent of nuns has been esta- 
blished in the suburbs of York, 1871 Morley V eltaire 
(1886) 196 Voltaire often compared the system of life at 
Berlin, .to that of a convent, half military, half literary. 

II b. As a translation of Germ, kloster, the 
name of some Lutheran ecclesiastical corporations, 
retaining the property and some features of the 
constitution of pre-Reformation convents. 

176a tr. Buschi/ig's Syst Geog. VI. 343 The convent con- 
sists of a Lutheran abbot, a prior, and four conventuals. 

б. 'The building or set of buildings occupied by 
such a religious community. 

n. 1528 RovRede /ne (Arb.) 82 Flyers . . in covenlis whereas 
they are, Thycke mantels of fryse they weare. 1613 G. 
Sandys Trav, 180 Virgins who neuer past the bounds of 
their Couents. 1641 Milton A nimadv. (1851) 217 The build- 
ing of Churches, Cloysters, and Covents. 

B. 1686 J, S[ergeant] Hist. Monasi. Comoe/itio/is A vja, 
The places . . were called Monasteries, Convents, or Clois- 
ters. 1824 W. Irving T, Trav. H. 104 The^white towers 
of a convent peeped out from among the thick mountain 
foliage. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg.e 8 Out of his convent of 
gray stone. .Walked the Monk Felix. 

118 - 3 
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6 . In senses 4 and 5 the word is often popularly 
restricted to convent of women, a nunnery, a 
convent of men being distinguished as a viomsUry ; 
but this is not warranted by historical usage. 

179S Tkusleb Words esteemed Synon^motts 11 . 66 Cloister 
is a general term. .Cmroent is. .a leligious house for nuns, 
and mmastety for monks or friars. i8r4 STsArroRO sa 
Redcliffe in S. Lany-Poole Liji (1S88) I. 304 Tell me 
whether I atn right in suspecting that San Lucar is a 
convent, and not a monastery. 1844 Lingaro An^loSax, 
Ch, 118581 1 . V. ig6 hTo woman could obtain permission to 
come into the monastery of the men ; none of the men to 
come into the convent of the women. 

7. Applied to a Buddhist or other non-Christian 
monastic institution : cf. Mokastbey. 

*59® Hakluyt yoy. I. 115 Their Priests . . line an hnn- 
dreth or two hundreth of them together in one cloister or 
couent. 1836 Pmny Cycl, V. 53^1 Convents for priests, 
as well as nunneries, exist in all countries where Buddhism 
has been introduced. 

II 8 . An administrative division of a province. 
06s. rare,~K [cf. med.L. cottvenius ‘ districtus, 
dioecesis episcopi ' (Du Cange).] 

_i6s8 UssRER Amt. VI. 594 Pontus . . being added to Gala- 
tia, and divided into eleven Convents, was called by the 
name of Bithynia. 

9. attrib. vcaA. Coftib. (in senses 3 - 5 ), as convenU 
cell, -ckanting, -cremnied, -prayer, -roof, -seal] con- 
vent-bred a., educated in a convent or nunnery ; 
t convent-loaf, ? same as chapter-bread. 

1886 Q. Rev. Apr. 529 *Convent-bred demoiselles. 1814 
Scott Aif. of Isles vi. vi., The cheerless ’^convent-cell. 1847 
Emerson Poetas (1857J 55 *Convent-chanting which the 
child Hears. 1847 Disraeli Tancred iv. xii, The *convent. 
“owned height. 1856 R. A Vaughan Mystics {i860) I. 
X14 Thm 'convent-founding, convent-ruling business. 1530 
P^GK. aio/i *Covent lofe, mkhe [Cotgs., Miche . . a ffie 
MMcbet, or, particularly, that kind of Mauchet which is 
otherwise tearmed, Pain dt chafltr£\, x8^ Tennyson 
St. Apitd Eve X Deep on the '‘convent-roof the snows Are 
sparkling to the moon. Ibid. 5 The shadows of the *^con. 

^itsiruci. Hen, VJII Visit. Monast. 
(1886) 14 Whether the * Covent-seal of this House he surely 
and safely kept 

t Convent (k/nve-nt), v, Ohs. exc. Hist. [f. 
L. convent- ppl. stem of convent-re to come to- 
gethCT, CoNVEKB : cf. prevent.'^ 

1. intr. To come together, assemble, meet; 
—Convene i ; to enter into a convention. 

154+ in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 40a The lords con- 
vented m the fratre of the said grae ffreers. i<63-87 Foxe 
A.^ M. (1596) 48/1 Unneth the Christians could safeue con- 
UMt in them owne houses. Ibid. 144/1 Ckescentius with 
the people and dergie conventing against the said Gregorie. 
Kt up JoM the iSth. x6os Warhesi AUt. Et^. txl liii. 
(toil) 339 .^d each one to a divers Sect oonuents. i6ia 
GuniiM Heraldry m. .vxv, (1611) 180 Many Beasts did 
mtM conuent together at some Riuer to dtinke. <1x647 
R. Lovtoay Lett. (1663) 50 The Trees convented to chuse 
Caem a King* 

2 . irtms. To cause to come together; to as- 
semble (persons or a bodyl ; = Convene 3 . 

*SJ8 Grafton Citron. II. 56 The king . . conventyng hys 
nobles and Clarkes together. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ii. li. 50 
cx6xi Chapman n. 8 Command him to convent Hts 
whole hMt ^ d before these towers. 1643 Prynne Sov 
Power Part i. (ed. a) la How the Parliament shall be 

a. To cause (persons) to come or appear; to call 
to a meeting or interview, to summon. 

157 For that cause onely 
the] had often tima convented him whan he repayred into 

Cnt 5 He convented q! 

‘he people to recave their oidw. 
rfaS Bp. Motintagu Ayp. Caesar. 24, I must yet convent 
Si«i further., <11659 Osborn Ess. i, 

(1673) 553 The King, .upon his arrival convented the Boy. 

D. To summon bejbre a judge or tribunal, 
tor tnal or examination. ’ 

.rSfii .f‘538) 139b, The .. partic 

greyed^ may convent the partie so offendinge before his 
ordmane or other jufee. 1583 Stubbes yl«<ti Abns, ii. 17 
‘he Lorde, when all flesh shall be coZ 
^ted before the tribunal! seate of God. 1640 Prynne 
f »t decree^o con^l 

‘ ^ * Judges. *7x8 Bp. Hutchinson IVifclt. 

- convented before Mr. Wotton. 

e. Witli the judge or tribunal understood ; To 
summon, to cite ; to summon on a tiarge of. 

y S 13 The Party . . may and 
Srt^ ‘r King’s fecolesi^ical 

^ourt. 1S81 J. Beiz. H addon’s Answ. Osor. aoib The 
Emperonr IS convented ofheresie. 1621 Elsinc 

(Camden » 66 Ihe Commons have convented 

h ®7S Meantime, the owner and 
?oTKd fhetea and forced to promise 

f4:. ? To agree or covenant to give ; cf. convett- 
tton, and covettant. Obs. 


, a. In the following taken by some to mean 
To be convenient, fit, suit’ ( = Convene 6); but 
s^ I su^on, call togelher’, is possible. Obs 


tCo'uveiiter, co*venter. Obs. [{. coveut, 
Convent + -ee 1 .] One who lives in a convent. 
1671 H. M. tr. Colloq.^ Erastn. sox What shall we say then 
of so many Monasteries of Coventers, who have money, 
who drink, play at dice, etc. 

CoxiTe'Sltical, a. rare. Also erron, -tide, 
[f. L. convent-tis + -ic + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a convent, conventual. 
* Conventual prior ; the same as an abbot ’ 
(Ogilvie). 

1765 Sterne "Tr. Shatidy vii. xxi. The gardener . . had 
mortgaged a month of his conventical wages in a borachio 
or leathern cask of wine. 1784 Uttfort, Seuskility II. 107 
If hereafter I should resolve upon a conventicle life. 

2. Of or pertaining to a conventicle. 

18734. H. Newman J?isc. ^ Arguntettis 257 Sir Robert 
[Peel] breaks out into almost conventical eloquence. 

Hence Conve-utically adv. 

1840 Hew Monthly Mag. LX. 321, *1 was reading my 
blessed bible ' . . said Tim, looking conventically. 

Conventicle (k^nve-ntik’l). Also 4-5 -ictde. 
[ad. L. conventicul-um assembly, meeting, asso- 
ciation, also place of assembly; in form dim. of 
conventus assembly, meeting, but not having in 
cl. L. any diminutive or depreciatory sense. 

It was applied, app. by the Roman Christians themselves, 
to their ineetingi>bouses, or places of worship, and is soused 
in the edict of Galerius, A.D. 311, permitting them to be re- 
built. In med.L. the word began to receive a derisive or 
contemptuous, and hence bad sense; according to Dn 
Cange ‘ de haereticis proprie dicitur’. The 4th (Siuncil of 
Carthage has ‘ conventicula hereticonim non ecclesia sed 
conmliabula appellantur' {Dn Cangel, where, however, the 
word Itself is merely =‘ assembly or ‘ little assembly ' ; but 
assemblies of separatists, heretics, or reformers, being 
usually small and private, in comparison with the great 
public assemblies of the popular church, were naturally 
designated by the diminutive form, which gradually acquired 
mom. this association an uniavourable connotation. In 
English, the word has been used in the good or neutr^ 
sense received from ancient Latin ; also, in the opprobrious 
sense in reference to private or clandestine meetings, first of 
a cml OT political, and aft^wards of a religious characteTw 
Although the ecclesiastical application arose directly out of 
Hie polit^l, and was never thoroughly distinct from it in 
English Law, it was in common use largely affected also by 
the mediaeval association with meetinjp of sectaries or 
neretics< Cf. F. ccnveititcvle^ i6th c. in Liltre, * prohibition 
des conventtcules [pour le protestantisme] '. In all the 
cMly verse quotations, from Shal^ere, Beaumont and 
r letcher, Daniel, Growne, Butler, Dryden, etc., it is ac- 
cented copaienti'cle^Qx arnvettii-cle (riming in Hxtdibras 
III. II. m 88 with ‘fickle’); Bailey's folio, 1730-6, accents 
ce menttck ; and Cowper, Tash u, 437, originally wrote 
the nasal twang, At co'nventi'cle heard’, but altered it in 
ed. 3 (1787) to ‘ Heard at conventicle*:] 

I. A meeting seculaj or religions, 

1. An assembly, a meeting ; e^. a regular 
naeeting of any society, corporation, body, or order 
of men. Obs. [JL. conventus and conventiculam.] 

S383 Wyclif At. xv[i]. 4, I shal not gadere to gidere the 
ranventicnlis (1^88 ethir title couonits] of hem of blodis 
{Vuig. coityertUcula eormn de sattsuinibtis, after LXX 
TOvaywyas]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 149 pis 
wutiam . , made openliche conventicles and counsailes and 
of men. ax^3 Lker Higer in Hottseh. Ord. 49 
Item Cfhe Deane of the Chappell] ought every Frida\>’ to 
kepe a conventicle with them all [chanters, etc.] and there 
® « -Sr n . Hdau, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 

X. 63 Will plucKe you as yU doers into theyr counsels and 
^uentycles [vm. 17, cv rai? ovvaywyais], Grafton 
v:„i j . He caused a convocation of Bishops to be 
which conventicle, then being 
^bottes. 1590 Greene Never 
too late V^s. 1882 VIII, jgj ijg ctdied a Con- 

ueciticle of his Brethren. 1611 Speed Theat.Gt. Brit. ir. 

(10 141,4/* What could not be there decided, was referred to 
BbT™ Pr of greater jurisdiction. <ti6i9 
^ T »«. To you, and all this 

conventicle, Let me with modesty refuse acceptance 
Of this high order., 1637^ Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 392 
Hot ^ a^ConvenUde of bishops and doctors. " 

T w. The action of assembling, assembly. Obs 

(Arb.) 46 They had 
i^gc.halles or places of connenticle. 

T". A little assembly, a meeting of a private 
character. Ohs. 


As?*mhi!« «P ftcn* Conventicles to 

aChS-cb Common-wealth into 

a Church. 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist. ix. lii, § 4 No disgrace 
is imported in the notation of the word Conventicle, sound- 
(KleSm Convention.. .However Custome 

venriH«^™m currant words) hath took of Con- 

venticles from signifying a small number, to denote the 

ronfrmwto the^ rnany .TOCver) in a clandestine way, 
of the present lawful] Authority 
sSfb?^' Coaventicle, a little or private aI 

irl?: assembly of a clandestine, 

irregular, or illegal character, or considered to 
nave sinister purpose or tendency. Obs. 

quotations conventicle is a.<is<^ p;B|-^.,j n,;th 
fa5ourBW^®’«" gathering, assei^S^tZ^Z 

eridLftMe h'"® context; but it is 

^ the term came to be considered as specially 
"rCf disapprobation. (Cf. sense 2, quot. i6«.)^ 

(* 3 ^ 6 ) ni. Ordin. p. 63 [dL 
^nge] Colhgationes aut conventiculas factas autinit^ in 
CMtro.] *383 m Riley Mem. Lond. 480 ThS^no man ^ 
cuoo Ai^l^/J^”^ conventical^ ne assembles of poeple. 
ei4po A/al. Loll. 50 Foul spechis..or conuenticlm mir 
posing mel, as heft or inanslawt, or swilk oper. [14*3 Act 


1 Hen. VI, c. 3 Pur tant qe diverses homicides murdres 
lapes loberies & autres felonies riotes conventicles & 
malefaitz jatarde ount estez faitz en diverses countees 
dEn^leterre par gentz neez en Irlande.] c 1438 Hen, VI. in 
Halhw. Royal Lett. 118 Not suffering privy gatherings, or 
conventicles to be had or made by night or by day there- 
about 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 350 Dyuers conuenticulis 
and gaderynges were made of the cy tezeyns and other, that 
robbyd in dyuers places of the cytie and dyd moche harme. 
x,sia Act 4 Hen. VIII, c, 14 Preamb., Confederycies, 
riotys, routys, conventicles, unlawfull lyeng in wayte. 

Hall Citron, X76 The erles of Marche and Warwicke 
. . had knowledge of all these doynges, and secrete con- 
venticles. IS®* Lambarde Eiren. n, v. (1588) 183, 1593 
Shaks. e Hen. VI, 111. i. 166, I, all of you haue lay’d your 
heads together. My selfe had notice of your Conuenticles, 
And all to make away my guiltlesse Life. x6i6 Bullokar, 
Connenticle, a little assembly, most commonly for an ill 
purpose. X643 Prynne Sov. Poorer Pari,, Am, 26 The 
Commons , . drew them to Conventicles and Companies. 
a 17x8 Penn Wks. X726 I. 465 Conventicle is a diminutive 
private Assembly, designing and contriving Evil to par- 
ticular Persons, or the Government in general. 

4. A religious meeting or assembly of a private, 
clandestine, or illegal kind ; a meeting for the exer- 
cise of religion otherwise than as sanctioned by 
the law. 

In the statutes of Henry IV and V, not distinct from sense 
3 ; the special sense begins under Henry VIII. 

[1400-1 Act z Hen, IV, _ c. 15 De hujusmodi secta ne- 
fandisque dqctrinis & opinionibus conventiculas & confede- 
rationes illicitas faciunt scolas tenent & exercent. 1414 Act 
z Hen. V, Stat. i. c. 7 Denquerer de toutz yceux qi 
teiment ascuns errours ou heresies come lollardes. .si bien 
delour sermons come de lour escoles conventicles congre- 
gations & confederacies.] 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 
XS31) 223 b, He sente a flode after her, by the whiche is vn- 
derstanded the conuentycle of heretykes. 1530 Ridley in 
E. Cardwell Ann, Reformed Ch. Eng. (1844) 1. 91 Whether 
any of the Anabaptists’ sect, <jr other, use notoriously any 
unlawful or private conventicles . . separating themselves 
from the rest of the parish ? 2579 Fulke Coitfnt. Sastders 
586 The Nouatians kept conuenticles from the Catholiks. 
1623 Bacon Ess., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 425 When some 
Men seeke Christ, in the Conuenticles of Heretikes, and 
others, in an Ou tward Face of a Church. 1638 Chilungw. 

Proi. I. vii. § 27. 401 Yet are not to be sought for in 
the Conventicle of Papists. 1656 Evelyn Diary 3 Aug., I 
went to London to receive the B. Sacrament, the first time 
the Church of England was reduced to a chamber and con- 
wnticle, so sharp was the persecution, W. Hubbard 
Happiness of People 40 The Conventicles or meetings of 
the Arrians. 1750 Chesterf. III. 9 You , , preferred 
the established Italian assemblies to the English conventicles 
set up against them by dissenting English ladies. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. ^ JII. 25 The rigorous prohibition of con- 
venticles *. in which the [Ansinj heretics could assemble 
of worshipping. 2827 Hallam Const. 

(1876) IL XU 316 [Under Cromwell] episcopalian con- 
venticles were openly kept in London. 1872 Spurgeon 
Ireast DctVe Ps. lxxxv\ 8 One object of persecutors has 
always been to put an end to all conventicles, as they have 
called them. 


b. spec, ill Eng. Hist. A meeling of (Protes- 
tant) Nonconformists or Dissenters from the 
Churchy of England for religious worship, during 
the period when such meetings were prohibited 
by the law. 

This snecifit application gradually became distinct after 
JSJ3> nave been recognized by the 

Conventicle Act of 1664; for although the word there 
occurs m constant conjunction with assembly and meeting, 
and always with qualifiration, it was entitled 'An Act to 
prevent Md suppress seditious conventicles ’, by which title 
it is cited in the Act of Toleration of i68g. The application 
to N onconformist worship after its legalization or ‘ establish- 
ment^ m 1689, and esp. after the repeal of the Conventicle 
Act in 1812, comes, according to circumstances, from a 
mstoncal survival of the idea of illegality or from a living 
Idea of scbism or heresy. “ 

XS93 Act 3S Efts. c. X. To . . be present at any unlawful 
^sembhes. Conventicles or Meetings, under Colour or 
Religion- *63* High Cornmis- 
stonC^es (Camden) aoo Mr, Viccars preacheth at Stamford 
and blesseth some and curseth others that doe not frequent 
his conventicles. 1663 Pepys Diary 27 May, The first [bill] 

, . IS, he [Roger Pepys] says, loo devilish a severe act against 
conventicles, Act x& Chas.II, c. 4 {Conventicle Act) 
Any Assembly Conventicle or Meeting under colour or 
R^aiw ®A 1 of Religion in other manner than 

IS allowed by the Liturgy or practise of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1664 Pepys Diary 7 Aug, Came by several poor 
carried by constables, for being at a conventide. 

*388 Take alf religions in, and 
amZ/ r ^ Conclave down to Conventicle. 1682 Deyden 
Medal 2.8^ A Conventicle of gloomy sullen Saints. 1711 
Act Anne c. 8 {Occasioital Conformity Xc/) Present at 
Meeting, .for the Exercise of 
j ® f Manner than according to the Liturgy 

the Church of England . .Itwhich Conv^ 
hcle Assembly or Meeting there shall be Ten Persons or 
more Msembled together over and besides those of the 
f A • • *7” AmnsosSpeci. No. 127 1* 7, 1 wish 
ro“.g.ot<iinary Women into Meetings and 
^nventicles. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. fv. x8s 
r who voluntarily renounced the temporal 
advantages of the establishment were hunted from their 
private conventicle. 2878 Lecky Eng. in x8th C. II. v, 39 
it was made a capital ofiience to preach, in any conventicle. 

, more especially associated with 

me field preaching field- conventicles) of the 
Presbyterian ministers during the reigns of Charles 
Msind James II, which was often attended by large 
numbers of armed men {armed conventicles). 

2667 in Wodrow Hist. Ch, Scotl, (xyax) 1. ii. v. 3x9 Upon 
Notice of any numerous Conventicle ..you shall do your 
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ulmosl endeavour to seize the Minister. 1678 Lei. 6 Aug. 
in J. Dodds Sc. Covenanters vii, On Sunday last there was 
a conventicle in the west country in Carrick that the like 
hath not been seen in Scotland, for there were, as is said, 
above 600 well-appointed men in arms, and above 7000 
common people, a 1715 Burnet Own Time I. ii. 506 House 
conventicles, crowded without the doors, or at the windows, 
were to be reckoned and punished as field conventicles. 
i8a8 Scott Tales Grand/. Ser. ii. (1841) 1 . 223 The custom 
of holding field conventicles was adopted. Ibid-, The num- 
ber of armed conventicles increased. 1888 M. Morris 
ClaverlwHse vi. rod News, .of an unusually large and well- 
armed conventicle to be held at Blacklock [in 1684]. 

irons/. 1679 Plot Sta/Fordsh. (1686) 10 Wizards and 
Witches have sometimes flieir field Conventicles. 

f 5. Applied controversially or opprobrionsly, to 
any assembly of which the public or regular 
character is denied: a ‘hole-and-corner’ meel- 
ing. 

x6a6 Bernard Isle of Man (ed. lo) 239 Wee have long 
desired a Free Generali Councill, but not a gathering to- 
gether like the lewd Conventicle of Trent. i6« Pagitt 
Christianogr. i. iii. {1636) 130 Against this assembly Francis 
the French King protested and helde it but for a private 
Conventicle. x68a G. Topham Rome's Trad. 216 Things 
look now with another face than they did before the Con- 
venticle of Trent. 

II. A place of meeting or assembling. 

6 . gen. Also fig. rare. 

xgad Edward III, ii. i. In the summer arbour sit by me, 
Make it our council-house, or cabinet; Since green our ] 
thoughts, green be the conventicle. X863 Masson Rec. Brit. 
Philos, ii. 33 On this ground of Consciousness . . as the re- 
pository, storehouse, or conventicle of all knowledge. 

f 7. Used to render L, convenlicuhtm applied to 
the early Christian places of worship in Rome. Obs. 

[3XX Edict of Galerins in Laclantius De Morie Persec. 
xxxiv, Promptissimam in his quoqtie indulgentiam nostram 
credidimus porrigendamj^^ut dcnuo aiiit christiani, et conven- 
ticula sua componant. See also ibid. v. xi. xo, xxxvi. § 3.] 
X563 Homilies ii. Idolatry in. (1839) 233 In Maximinian 
and Constantius the Emperors’ proclamation the places 
where Christians resorted to public prayer were called 
‘ Conventicles ’. 

8 . A nonconformist or dissenting mceling-honsc. 
Hence put for nonconformity as a system or prac- 
tice. (Now rhetorical or opprobrions.) 

xsso Bale Aj^ol. xi8 Everywhere appoynied theyhowses 
of prayer . . called conventycles or places of assembly for 
.sober honest men and not for prestes and nunnes.^ x68a 
Dryden Medal Ep. to Whigs, I hear the conventicle is 
shut up. x688-9 Luzancv in Pepys Biary * Corr. /1879) 
VI. 164 A conventicle .set up here since this unhappy Liberty 
of Conscience. 1793 Co//er-Plale Mag. N 0. 22 Though five 
only of the parishes have churches, there are six conven ticles, 
or meeting-houses. 1830 D'Israeli Chas, I, HI. xl 229 
These new levellers would have converted a cathedral into 
a conventicle. X84S Bright S/, Irel. 16 Apr., Not through 
the portals of the cathedrals and the parish churches hut 
from the conventicles. xSpx Anii-Jacobin ax Mar. iBa/a 
His intellectual faculties, when not engaged m the mill or 
the counting-house, have free course in the conventicle. 

-1- 9. A small convent. Obs. [Cf. cowventicula 
monachorunt, a.d. 962 in Du Cange.] 
xsso Acts Privy Cowicil Eng. (xSgi) HI. 73 All raonasterie.s 
and religiouse houses, and all conventicles and conventes of 
monkes, frccres, nonnes . . and other persons called religiou,sc. 
1603 Adv. Bon Sebastian vallarl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 4®^ A 
gentleman of Venice., came to the town to the conventicles 
of St. Francis, .where the King lay concealed. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as conventicle preacher, 
etc. Oopventiole Acta, the acts 16 Chas. II, 
c. 4 and 22 Chas. II, c. i ‘ to prevent and suppress 
seditious Conventicles’. 

a ifiax Donne Serm, viii. (1839) I. 77 All true purification 
is in the light ; comer purity, clandestine purity. Conventicle 
Purity is not purity. 1820 Southey Life Iv rsley II. 536 
His friends advised that an application should he made to 
Parliament for llie repeal of the Conventicle Act. 1837 
Ilisi. Eng. (Lardner) VII. ii. 39 The English pro- 

tcstantlsm which inspired the conventicle act has little nghC 
to reproach French popery with intolerance and persecu tion. 
Ibid. VII. X. 360 That the conventicle preacher should he 
hunted down. 1884 Statutes Index (ed, g) 234 Conventicles 
Act (repealed by 32 Geo. 3. c. 153. s. i). 

Conve'uticle, "O. [f. prec. sb. Formerly ac- 
cented co'iivenivcle."] 

tl. irans. To form (persons) into a conventicle 
or irregular assembly, to band together. Obs. 

xsgy-xfioa Rl. Riding Sessiofts Rolls {Yorks. AnJgeol. 
Assoc.)76 Uprore of people, .raised and conveuticled within 
the .saide towne. 

*(* 2. To convert (a place) into a conventicle. Obs. 
1683 O, U. Par. Ch. No Conventicles 34 Their little Vari- 
ations about Modes . . will not he of vaEdity to conventicle 
or disconventicle Parochial Churches. _ 111 

3. intr. To meet in a conventicle ; to hold or 
frequent conventicles. 

xfigo Fuller A/>p. Ini. Innoc. (1840)343 If faep'ous people 
.should, in peaceable times, against lawful authority, con- 
venticle in a barn or stable. 1670 Marvell Corv . c^xvii. 
Wks» 1872-5, 3®Z That one Fox, a teachei^ of 

fanatical! people in Wiltshire, did conventicle there, i68o_ 
G, Hickes Spirit of Popery 69 They [the Scotch] began to 
Conventicle in .. formidable numbers, .in the Fields, 
t Conventiclee-r. Obs. [f. Convsnmolb 
H- -EBR.] A variant of Convunticlbr. 

X647 New QueSres to Preilaies 6 Whether if the Apostles 
Were now In England . , our Lord Prelates would n<Tt. . fine 
and imprison them for ConvinticIeers._ 1716 JVL Davies 
Aiken. Brit. II. 302 The surly Conventideer. Ibid. 303 He 
would help him to hunt the Conventideer into his own 
narrow boundaries. 


Conventicler (kpnve-ntiklaj). [f, CoBVEN- 
TIOLB -(• -EB I.] An attendant or frequenter of con- 
venticles ; opprobrionsly, a separatist, schismatic. 

rSgo Greenwood Collect. Sclatmd. Art. Aij b, PubEshing 
them . . Anabaptists . . Donatists, Conuenticlers. a i6to 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. i8x Who us’d to shave the_ Grandees 
of their Sticklers, And crop the Worthies of their Conven- 
ticlers. 1681 Trial S. Colkdge 96 He always went to 
(Church, was no Coiiventicler. xdSg Evelyn Diary xo May, 
Those late desperate Field-Conventiclers who had done such 
unheard-of assassinations. 1774 Pennant Tours Scot, (1790) 
X17 Here I found my good old mother Church become a 
mere conventicler. x86a M. Napier Life^ V‘ct. Dundee II. 
213 A glorification of these very Ckxnventiclers. 

Couve'uticling', vbl. sb. [f. Conventicle v. 
+ -IN& 1 .] The forming of, meeting in, or fre- 
quenting conventicles. Also attrib. 

i6a6 Bernard Isle of Man (ed. zo) 17 Ready to_send the 
Hue and Cry. . against privie Schismaticallconventidingand 
unlawfull meeting. 1648 J, Beaumont Psyche xvi. Ixxx. 
(R.), The fond s^ismatick and heretick fry Flatter their 
conventiding cells in vain, vpy De Foe Mem. Ck. Scot. iir. 
64 Beside his Sentence for Cmiventieling, as they called it. 

Gouve’nticliug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
Forming or frequenting conventicles. 

1683 Loud. Gae, No. 185^4 Fanatick Conventiding Trai- 
tors. <1x715 Burnet Own Time (X823) II. iii. 133 'Those 
conventiding people were become very giddy and furious. 

Couveuti'cular, a. rare. [f. L. conventicttl- 
uttt Conventicle -h -ar.] Of the nature of, or 
belonging to, a conventicle. 

X847 Eng. Rev. No. 11. 33 All possible varieties of con- 
venticular meetings. X864 Sat. Rev. 271/1 You can, by an 
infallible diagnosis, detect the conventicular Gothic. 

+ Conventi'culist, Obs. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
= C0NVENTI0LBB. 


xfi37 Bastwick Litany 1. 8 An enimy of straglers and 
secleryes . .for which he is bated by the conventiculists. 

t CojLve'ntiug, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Convent v. 
-h-ingI.] The action of the vb. Convent; a. 
Assembling ; b. Summoning. 

1533 More Apol. xU Wks. 907/2 The conuenting of here- 
tikes ex officio, xdia PuRCHi^ Pilgrimage i. vi. eg Which 
is meant either of his judiciall conventing him, or, etc. 
a 16x9 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Malta i. iii. Our next occasion 
of conventing Are these two gentlemen. 

Convention (k^ve'njan). [a. F. convention, 
or ad. L. conventidn-em meeting, assembly, cove- 
nant, n. of action £ convemre to come together.] 

1. The action of convenbg. 

1 1. The action of coming together, meeting, or 
assembling. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 30 But luno . . wolde speke to 
the goddesse Venus for to doo conuencyon of Eneas wyth the 
sayd Dydo, iSya Forrest Theophilmxvssi in Anglia VII, 
We , . haue at this season cawsed this convention. 163X 
Weever Am, Fttn. Mon, 343 Diuers Princes . . haue often 
made their residence in iffis Towne . . but now for want of 
that generall conuention, the Castle ._. is greatly decayed. 
1641- Evelyn Mem. (1837) L 23 In this place of convention 
of merchants from all parts of the world, 1781 y, Knox 
Ess. (1819) I. xlii. 239 An audience whose convention in a 
church is a proof that they already believe it, 

2. The action of summoning an assembly. 

X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11.(1843) SSA In this interval, 
between the sealing the writs and the convention of the 
parliament, the lord kemier Coventry died, x86x Stanley 
East. Ch. V. (x86g) 181 The settlement of the general (»n- 
troveisies which gave occasion to the Council's convention. 
1863 H. Cox Instit. X. iii. 14 Thenceforth the Convention of 
Parliament, when the Crown required aids, became fre- 
quent. , , 

f 3 . The action of summonmg before a judge or 
other person in authority. Obs. 

<*1600 Hooker Eccl. Pal. vl iv. § 2 Transgressors we 
not from the time of their first convention capable of the 
holy mysteries. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj, 88 The like proces 
sould be keiped, and observed in tlie breive of convenhon ; 
quhereof tins is the forme. x6io Brent tr. Sc^pi s Hist. 
Cowic. Trent (X676) 332 Convention before the Ordina^, in 
criminal and mixt causes. 17x6 AvLiFi'Bi°<wir^. 274 They 
are demanded or sued for by Convention, that w to say by 
convening, and commencing a suit against, the Party. 

b. In the University of Cambridge, the 'con- 
vening’ of a student before the college authorities. 
(Not an official term.) 

xZxx^'muTS Hints from Horace V3X Fines, tutors, tasics, 
conventions threat in vain. _ 

4. An assembly or gathering of persons for some 
common object ; esp. a formal assembly met for 
deliberation or legislation on important matters, 
ecclesiastical, political, or social. ^ . . . , 

1552 Lvndesav Monarche 447* 1" 4?]® • r 

con^ntioun, The day of his Ascentioun, Tyl his Disciphs 
ssuf command. 158* Lambarde Etren. n. v, (1588) 183 AU 
these conuentions may be without any apparent shew of 
Assemblie against the Peace. x6*7-77 Feltham Resobies 
I. viii. 10 Not in the ear of a popular convention. 1649 Jer. 
Tavlor Gt. Exemp. ii. § 9 Conventions for prayer. x6sx 
T Tn“"g‘» Govt, cj Soc, vl § i7> *®3 H that suffice Mt, they 
may call a new convention of estate. _ 171a Parnell 
SPect. No. 460 ir 10 Th«Propnety_ of their [the Mahome- 
tans] Demeanour in the Conventions of their erroneous 
Worship. 1777 Watson Philip 1 1 (1839) X09 1 he prince of 
Orange proposed in the council, that . . she should summon 
a convention of the States. x8s5 Milman i<iA Chr. (1864) 
I. n. I 107 Councils were only occasional diets, or general 
conventions, not a standi^ 

tendom. 1886 Morlev Expans. .£»/■. Crit. Misc. HI. 203 
When a colonial convention presses the diplomacy of the 
mother-country and prompts Us foreign policy. 


5. spec. a. Eng. JSist. Applied to certain ex- 
traordinary assemblies of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, without the stimmons of the Sovereign ; viz. 
that of 1660 , which restored Charles II, and that 
of 1688 , which declared the throne abdicated by 
James II. Hence corvoentioti parliament, a parlia- 
ment constituted of such a convention. 

x66o Trial Regie, 32 That none of us_ do own that Con- 
vention, whatsoever it be, to be the Parliament of England. 
x688 Evelyn Diary 26 Dec., Till a Convention of Lords 
and Commons should meete in full body. X689 Ibid. 15 
Jan., The greate Convention being assembled the day be- 
fore . . resolved that K. Tames . . Had by demise abdicated 
himself. Ibid, 19 July, The Convention (or Parliament as 
some call’d it) ritting. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. 
xi. 323 Charles now dissolved the convention parliament. 
1874 (jreen Short Hist. ix. viii 673 In x68g, the Convention 
declared itself a Parliament. 


b. In Scotland : Comvention of estates (Hist.) : 
a meeting of the Estates of the kingdom of Scot- 
land (before the Union), upon any special occasion 
or emergency, without the formal summons which 
was required for a regular parliament. Conven- 
tion of royal burghs', a yearly meeting of com- 
missioners from the royal burghs held in Edinburgh. 

157a Sentptll Ballaies (1872) 149 Becaus I hard of ane 
Conuention Now to be maid for this dissentioun That is 
into this land. 1689 Claveriiouse in M. Morris Life ix. 
(1888) 163 While I attended the Convention at Edinburg. 
X689 Balcarres in M. Morris Claverkouse ix.(i888) 158 To 
leave Edinburgh and to call a Convention of Estates at 
Stirling. 1759 Robertson Hist, Scot. I. iii. igs Another 
convention of estates was held in May. i8oa Scott Song, 
'Bonnie Dundee' i. To the Lords of Convention ’twas 
Claver’se who spoke. 1873 M. MacArthur Hist. Scot, vii 
134 A deputation . . was sent to him [Will of Orangek to 
pray him to call a Convention of the Estates. Ibid., The 
Convention then turned itself into a Parliament. 1876 Jas. 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. ii. xiii. 363 The collective wisdom 
and learning of Scotland, including Parliament, privy 
council, convention of royal burghs, and the ministry of 
Edinburgh. 

c. Cl. S. An assembly of delegates or represen- 
tatives for some special or occasional purpose. 

(a.) In a general sense (see 4) : applied to several assem- 
blies of historic note, as the Convention <if Congregational 
Ministere of Massachusetts organized early in the iBth a ; 
theAi^zy Convention of 1754, the first movement of the 
colonies towards concerted action ; the American Conven- 
tion of Abolitionists, founded in 1793 ; the HaH/ord Con- 
vention of 18x4, with a view to the possible division of the 
Union ; etc. Joint convention : the nieeting_ in one body 
of both branches of Congress or of a Stale legislature. 

(A) In Law, A body constituted by statute to represent 
the people in their primary relations, and in some sense out- 
side of the constitution, as eg, for the framing or amending 
of the constitution itself (Conslitntional Conventuni). In 
this sense, applied to the body of delegates from the several 
states which framed the federal constitution in X787 ; also, to 
a body meeting under authority of Congress to frame a con- 
stitution for a new state, or convened by_a state legislature, 
in the manner prescribed by law, to revise the constitution 
of the state. 

(c.) In party politics, a meeting of delegates of a pmitical 
party (I^iional Convention o{ the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic Party) to nominate candidates for the presidency of 
the U.S., or for state or local offices. . 

(d.) "The title of the triennial assemhl^(GeneralConventtou) 
of the American Episcopal Church (corresponding in some 
respects to Convocation m England), and of the annual dio- 
cesan as.semblies (Diocesan Conventions) of the same. 

(a) a 1720 in Mem. Hist, Boston II. 223 The ‘ ConvenUon 
of Congregational Ministers’ was organized. In 1720 they 
‘ Volecf’, etc. 1734 Franklin Wks. (1887) II. 33s Flan of 
Union Adopted by the Convention at Albany. 1793 Mein, 
Petuisylv, Soc,forAbol, Slavery 4* That the Society.. will 
appoint Delegates to the proposed ^Convention, provided a 
majority of the Abolition Societies in the United States do 
agree, 1814 Niles' Register^ 12 Nov. 133 Against the re- 
smution proposing a convention of delegates from the New- 
England States [at Hartford] and the resolutions connected 
therewith. 1865 N. Y. Nation 14 Sept. 330 If the English- 
man can initiate no public enterprise without a 
dinner, the Ameiicau is equally helpless until he has caued 
a convention. xBgi Boston Jml. 13 Nov. g/r The great 
national convention of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union opened in Tremont Temple this morning. 

(i) X783 Gouv. Morris in Spaiks Life ^ Writ. (1832) I. 236 
Have a convention of the states to form a tetter consutution. 
X787 Washington To Madison Wks. (ed. Ford) X-l. 13* 
Congress have recommended to the States to appear in the 
convention proposed to beholden in Philadelphia next May. 
X787 J. Barlow Oration 4 July xi Much is expected from 
the Foedera] Convention now sitting at Philadelphia. xySg 
Constii. U, S. vii. Done in convention, by the unanimous 
consent of the Slates present. 1825 T. Jefferson Autobwg. 
Wks. 1839 1 . 18 Within a few days, the convention of New 
York approved of it. x888 Bryce Amer. Conanw. I. App. 
sqo It IS always by a convention (i.e, a representative body 
called together for some occasional or temporary purpose) 
that a constitution is framed. 

(c) 18x7 Niles' Register 5 Apr, ^96 At a convention of the 

republican members of the legislature of New York._,at 
Albany on the 2Sth ult. . .held for the purpose of nominating 
a suitable person to be supported for the office of governor 
of the state. 183X Ibid, i Oct. 74 The Mti-jnasomc conven- 
tion, to nominate a president and vice-president ot the 
United States, met in this city [BalUmore] on Monday iMt. 
xSox Boston Jrnl, 25 Nov. 3/1 A National Republican Coii- 
vmtion of delegated representatives of the Repi^Iican 
party will be held at the city of Minneapolis on. .the 7111 
June, i8gs, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of nominat- 
ing candidates for T^esident and »-r 

(d) 178$ Constit, of Oct, xnPnay Hist. Amer. Epiu. CA.II. 
00 There shall be a general Convention of the Protestant 
Epi Church in y«Ui States of America; which shall be held 
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. . once in three years. *890 M. Townsend U. SJ 446 The 
first Episcopal Convention held in the United States was 
convened at Philadelphia in 17S9. 

d. National Convention : (a) the sovereign as- 
sembly which governed France from Sept. 21, i?92» 
to Oct. 26, 1795 ; (b) the name of an assembly of 
the English Chartists in 1833. 

1793 Geni, Nag'. Aag; 759 The French Nation is invited 
to form a National Convention. 1793 Mad. D’Arblav Lett. 

33 Feb., The aristocrats . . hold the Constitutionalists m 

f renter horror than the Convention itself. 1848 \V, E. 

'oRSTER Diary 16 Apr. in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I.wi. 
334 The delegates of the National Convention talked pikes 
and armed processions and all manner of horrors. x88o 
S. Walpoie HUt. Em. III. xiii. 221 [In 1833] a rneeting 
was sommoned in Coldbath Fields to pave the way for the 
formation of a National Convention. 

fe. jig. Of things: Assemblage, gathenng, 
union. Obs. _ ^ ^ 1 

1593 R. D. tr. Hyfnerotomachia 63 Euetie partition and 
elegant conuention of exquisite Lineaments. 16x3 W. 
Browne Brit. Past, z. i, Within, all vertues have con- 
vention. 1651 Howell Venice 32 Venice is no other than 
a invention of little Hands peeping up above the Waters. 
1685 Boyle Eriy. Notion Nat. 65 They.. believ’d all_ things 
to have been niade by the Atoms, considered as their Con- 
ventions and Concretions into the Sun, Stars, Earth, and 
other Bodies. 1698 Crowne lit. 19 Tis a conven- 

tion in his sacred frame Of divine atoms. 

II. Agreement, conventional usage. 

7. An agreement or covenant between parties. 
C1440 Gesia. Rom. xl. 161 (Harl. MS.l For the trespas 
that I haue made ayenst youre conucndon. 1528 Ptigr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531! 166 h, Theyr eares also hath made a 
conuencyon or conande with reason. 1667 Pepys Diary 
6 Mar., My wife is come to convention with me,' that, what- 
ever I do give to anybody dse, 1 shall ^ve her as much. 
X76S Blackstone Comm. 1 . 47 Though sodety had not it's 
formal beginning from any convention of individuals. 1876 
DtGBY Real Prop. 1. ii. §3- So There were frequently, es- 
pecially upon ecclesiastical lands, faimersholding land under 
conventions or covenants. 

b. An agreement creating legal relations. 

13x3-4 Act s Nett. VIII, c. 1. Preamb., Notaries. .to._.re- 
corde the Knowlege of all contractes bargeyns_ convencions 
factes and agrementes . . made within the seid Citie. xfixa-xg 
Bp. Hall ConiemN O. T. viii. v, Fraudulent conventions 
oblige not. 1833 AusnH Jurispr, (1879) II. 1016 In the 
language of the English Law ‘convention’ or 'covenant' 
is restricted to. .contracte of a subordinate spedes : namely 
to a spmes of that spedes of contracts which are evidenced 
by writing under seal. 187^ Po$te Gains iti. Comm. (ed. a) 
360 A Contract is a convention or agreement . . enforceable 
by appeal to a court of judicature, 

0. = Convbntiokart tenure. 

1838 Ln. Tbnterden in Concanen Re^. 323 (Ramey. Brett’ 
ion) The conventionary tenant is said to take his tenement 
in free convention for seven years from Michaelmas. xSaS 
Barnewall & Cressw. Ref VIII. 746 (Rome v. Brenton) 
To hold their tenements by the foresaid servile services in 
native convention, at the will of the lord, during the term 
aforesaid. 

8. sjec, a. In Hijlomaty : An agreement be- 
tween sovereigns or states : formerly = Tbeatt ; 
now applied to an agreement of less formality or 
importance than a treaty. 

Such are international arrangements about postage, tele- 
graphs, or literary rights; monetary conventions for an 
international coinage ; the Geneva- Conventions of 1864 and 
1865,^ providing for the neutralization of ambulances and 
hospitals, and for the protection of civilians rendering help 
to the sick and wounded, etc. 

a. [c xttS Wyntoun Cron, vi. xvii. 71 Or gyve any Conuen- 
tyonn Wes trettyd of successyoune . . Betwene hym and 
Edmund Irnesyde. 14(0 Capgrave Citron. 159 In the Jere 
of Henry 46 was convencion mad hetwix the Kyng of 
Frauns and him.} 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1638) 195 
In which wing were also placed the Christian soldiers sent 
by Lazarus out of Servia, according to the late conuention 
of peace. 1873 Jevons Money (1878) 166 Postal con- 
ventions. x888 Act 51 ^ S3 Vici,, An Act to carw into 
effect an International Convention rejecting the Liquor 
traffic in the North Sea. 1888 T, E. IIollahd in EtuycL 
Brit. s. v. Treaties, In the language of modern diplomacy 
the_ term ‘ treaty ’ is restricted to the mord important inter- 
n^ional agreements, .while agreements dealing with subor- 
dinate questions are described by the more general term 
* convention'. 

b. Mil. An agreement made between tbe com- 
manders of opposing armies for the evacuation of 
some post or country, the suspension of hostilities, 
or the exchange of prisoners. 

b. 1780 T. Jefferson in Sparks Corr. Anier. Rev. (18531 
III. 155 , 1 believe the Convention of Saratoga entitles them 
to keep the horaes they then had. iSxa Byron Notes 
to Ch. H ar. r. xxiv. The Cbnvention of Cintra was signed 
in the pajace of the Marchese Marialva. 1814 Wellington 
37 May in Gurw. Disf XII. 20 The conventions for sus- 
pending hostilities agreed upon by me with Marshals Soult 
and Suchet. 

^ 0. General agreement or consent, deliberate or 
implicit, as constituting the origin and founda- 
tion of any custom, institution, opinion, etc., or 
as embodied in any accepted usage, standard of 
behaviour, method of artistic treatment, or the 
like. 

1778 RoBCjiTsaN Hist. Ancer. II. vit. 280 They had in- 
vented artificial marks, or signs of convention, for this pur- 

S ose. *797, J.- Lawrence in Monthly Mag. XL VI. 113 
loi^ truth IS co'essential with universal nature, inde- 
pendent of all authoritjr^and convention. 1841 Gatlin N. 
Affitf * I /jui* (2844) Iviii. 23s One familyp by naturct or by 

convention. 1873 F, Hall Exem/l. False Pkilol. 58 As ^1 
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are alike legitimate formations, it is for convention to 
decide which we are to prefer. 1^4 S ayce Compar. Philol. 
vi. 218 The Greeks contented themselves with discussing 
whether language had originated by convention or by 
nature. 

b- In a had sense: Accepted usage become 
artificial and formal, and felt to be repressive of 
the natural in conduct or art; conventionalism. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 128 There are thousands now 
Such women, but convention beats themdown. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. ^ Solti., Dom. Life Wks. (Bohn) IIL ss He who shall 
biav^y.. subdue this Gorgon of Convention and Fashion. 

10. A rule or practice based upon general con- 
sent, or accepted and upheld by society at large ; 
an arbitrary rule or practice recognised as valid 
in any particular art or study ; a conventionalism. 

1790 Han. More Relig. Fash. World (1791) 104 Every 
convention of artificial rnanners was invented not to cnie, 
hut to conceal, deformity, a 1832 Bentham Deotit. Wks. 
1843 II. 146 He who goes one step beyond the line which 
the world's poor conventions have drawn around moral and 
political questions. t84i J. R. Young Mailt. Dissert. 
Introd. 10 The ordinary convention.. as to the disposal of 
the plus sign. 1856 Mrs. Browning Attr. Leigh 7 My 
father, who through love had suddenly Thrown off the old 
conventions. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess, 284 The Ger- 
mans .. were bent .. on throwing off literary conventions, 
imitations of all sorts, and on being original. iM_i Maxwell 
Elecir. 4* Magn. I. d8 When the charge is positive, that is, 
according to the usual convencion, vitreous. 

11. aitrib. and Comb., as convention parliament 
(see 5 a) ; convemtioii-coiii, -dollar, coins struck 
according to monetary conventions between dif- 
ferent German states. 

Conventional (k^nvem/anll), a. (and j 5.) [ad. 
L. conventidnal-is pertaining to a convention or 
agreement, f. convention- Convention. Cf. F. 
coHveniionnet (i6th c. in Littre).J 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a con- 
vention or assembly. 

x8x3 Ann. Reg. 1810 Fref. 3 The national, conventional, 
and legislative assemblies of France. 1850 H. S. Foote in 
H. von Holst % C. Calhoun (1884) 324 Intimating . . that 
this Conventional movement of ours was stimulated by South 
Carolina. 

2. Relating to, or of the nature of, a convention, 
compact, or agreement ; settled by a convention 
or compact between parties. InZflw: Founded 
on actual contract (opposed to le^al or judicial). 

3583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11. 5 a, Rightes, Cus- 
tomes, Friuiledges . . aswell Legale, Conuentionale, Custo- 
mary, as Locale, xsga West xst Pt. Symbol, g 19 C, A 
pledge voluntarie or conuentionall, is a pledge diliuered by 
the couenant of both parties, a 1876 Hale Anal. Law 
(1739) 49 Conventional Services ; as, Homage, Knights Ser- 
vice, Grand or petit Serjeanty. 1847 Addison Law of Con- 
tracts II. iii. § I (18831 593 A conventional hypothecation is 
that which is founded purely upon contract. 1848 Wharton 
Law Lex., Conventional Estates, those freeholds not of 
inheritance or estates for life, which are created by the ex. 
press acts of the parties, in contradistinction to those which 
are legal and arise from, the operation and construction of 
law. x86x W. Eell_ Diet. Law Scot., Conventional Obli- 
gations, are obligations resulting from the special agree- 
ment of parties.. in contradistinction to natural or legal 
obligations. 

b. = CONVBNTIONAET. 

1804 Marshall Landed Property of Englattd 3 Con- 
ventional Rents are acknowledgments reserved, by a pro- 
prietor of lands which he has thus temporarily sold— that 
he may have the right of convening the tenants, annually or 
otherwise, to his court or audit ; to acknowledge him as . . 
the reversionary proprietor, etc. 

c. Of the nature of an international convention. 

1883 Pres. Arthur in PaU Mall G. ^ Dec. 8/1 In the 

absence of conventlunal engagements, owing to the termina- 
rion of the treaty of 1848. 1M5 Manch. Exam. 3i Mar. s/i 
Delegates of the Powers to meet in Paris to draw up a con- 
ventional Act . . guaranteeing the freedom of the Suez 
Canal. 

3. Relating to convention or general agreement ; 
established % social convention ; having its origin 
or sanction merely in an artificial convention of 
any kind ; arbitrarily or artificially determined. 

1761 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (X814) III. axi In matters merely 
conventional, examples are more powerful than principles. 
*783 Blair Lect, vi. (Seagerl, The connexion between words 
and ideas may in general be considered as arbitrary and 
conventional. 1818 Cruise Digest, (ed. 3) V. 328 Proceed- 
ings of this kind were carried on oy a species of conventional 
fraud, between the religious house and the tenant of the 
land. X87X Markby Elent. Law § 120 There is known to 
some systems of law a sort of conventional death, or, as it is 
sometimes called, a dvil death. 

4. Characterized by convention ; in accordance 
with accepted artificial standards of conduct or 
taste ; not natural, original, or spontaneous. 

183X Carlyle Sart. Res. l vi, A tone of lerity, ap- 
proaching to conventional satire. X844 Stanley Arnold I. 
11. S3 Breaking through the conventional phraseology with 
which English preaching had been so long encumbered. 
xBys Jowett P/h/o (ed. 2) III. 384 What they saw was a 
conventional imitation of philosophy. 

b. Art, Consisting in, or resulting from; an arti- 
ficial treatment of natural objects ; following 
accepted models or traditions instead of directly 
imitating nature or working out original ideas. 

. Huskin Stones V in, (1874) I. App. 387 Representation 

IS said to he conventional either when a confessedly inade- 
quate imitation is accepted in default of a better, or when 
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imitadon is not attempted at all, and it is agreed that other 
modes of representation, those by figures or by symbols, 
shall be its substitute and equivalent. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. * It, Jmls. II. 34 Some conventional costume, never 
actual but always graceful and noble. 1B79 fam G. Scott 
Lect. Archii. I. 25 In their works you find the finest spem- 
mens of conventional or imaginary foliage. xM8 The Lady 
25 Oct. 374/2 Some palm-trees and star-fish kind of flowers, 
which, I was told, were conventional lilies— classical, too, 

I suppose— for they were not like anything growing now. 

B. as sb. 

1. The c. : That which is conventional. 

x8oo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 8 Happy the youth, 
who. .lets go only the conventional and the accidental [in 
religion], hut binds closer about him the valuable and the 
essentiM ! 1837 Emerson Nat., Amer. Sch, Wks. (Bohn) 
II. X77 Neither can any artist entirely exclude the con- 
ventional, the local, the perishable from his hook. 

2. = Conventionalist i. 

1876 Morley Robespierre Crit. Misc. Ser. ii. (1877) 128 
The Conventionals . .were unconscious apparently that the 
great crisis of the drama was still to come. 
Conventionalism (kpnve-njonaliz’m). [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] 

1. Adherence to or regard for what is conven- 
tional (in conduct, thought, or art) ; tendency to 
obey conventional usages or regulations. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. (1839) III. 178 The in- 
cubus of conventionalism. 1883 Sf^iley Nat. Relig. xag 
The opposite of conventionalism is freshness of feeling, 
enthusiasm. 

2. (with a and jl.) Anything characterized by 
adherence to mere convention ; a conventional 
principle, idea, usage, or practice. 

X846 in Worcester. 1849 Blackw. Mag, LXIV. 560 
His style . . is . . defaced by conventionalisms the_ Academy 
would hardly sanction. 1853 _ A. J. Morris Business i. 12 
A man. .had better defraud his creditors, than . . violate a 
single conventionalism of respectable society. 

Couventioualist (kpnve-njanalist). [f. as 

prec. -k -1ST.] 

1. A member or supporter of the French Con- 
vention of 1 792. 

x8oi Ann. Reg. 1800. 39 The five hundred, animated by 
the old conventionalists. 1857 0 . Brownson Convert Wks. 
V. 94 The daughter of Joubert the Conventionalist. 

2. One who follows conventional usage. 

1846 in Worcester. -A^Sat.Rev. V. 562/1 Convention- 
alists. .finding Lheschool of painting too free from convention 
for their taste. ^ 

Conventionality (k^nvenjsnse-liti). [f. as 

prec. + -ITT.] 

1. The quality or stale of being conventional ; 
conventional character or style ; obedience to mere 
convention (in conduct or art). 

1843 G. S. Faber Provinc, Lett, (1844) II. 341 Its plain sense 
in the familiar conventionality of language. 1846 T?ozA. C. 
Mowatt Wks. 1864 III. 43 The hack conventionality of the 
stage. 1875 Farrar Seekers in. i. 269 The conventionality 
of modern life. 

2. A conventional thing or practice. 

<z i834 Lamb Let, to Coleridge (L.)j It is strong and sturdy 
writing; and breaks im a whole legion of conventionalities. 
i88x W. Collins Bl. Robe 1 , 9 He hated those trivial con- 
ventionalities of society in which other people delight. 

b. The conventionalities', all that is conven- 
tionally regarded by society as fit and proper. (Cf. 
the proprieties.') 

1854 H.^Miller Sch, 4- Sclim. xvlii. (i860) xggjx A man 
who sacrificed scarce anything to the conventionalities. 
1886 Pall Mall G, 3 Sept. 3/2 Dwellers in great capitals are 
abject slaves of the conventionalities. 
Conventionalization (kpnvemjdnabizfi’jon). 
[f. next + -ATION.] The action of conventional- 
izing. 

x88o Academy 12 June 446 Bold coniFeutlonalisation of 
trees and flowers, x^ At^imum p Sept. 328/1 The happy 
medium between conventionalization to excess and raw 
naturalism. 

Conventionalize (kpnve’njonalsiz), v. Also 
-ise. [f. Conventional +-IZB.J 
trans. To make conventional ; to bring imder 
conventional rules ; in Art, to treat conventionally, 
represent in a conventional manner. 

18^ Ruskih Lect, Archit. 154 You will often hear . . that 
architectural ornament ought to he conventionalized. 1865 
Tylor Early Hist.^ Mast. lii. 43 Natural gestures were very 
commonly conventionalized and abridged to save time. 

Hence Conve'ntionalized ppl. a., Oonve'n- 
tionalizing vbl. sb. and j)//. a. 

1863 Macm. Mag, Apr. 528 We mjss a little of the need- 
ful conventionalizing .suitable to architecture. 1879 A cademy 
39 Decoration with slightly conventionalized irises and lilies. 

Conventionally (kpnve-njsnali), adv. [f. 

Conventional -i- iy.J 

1. In a conventional manner ; according to con- 
ventional rule or usage. 

X79i-i82^ D’Israeli Cur. Lii. (1859) II. 131 A series of 
’ pantomimists, who taught action conventionally to repre- 
sent words. 1^1 J. R, Young Math. Dissert, i. 8 The 
purpose_ for which they are conventionally introduced into 
algebraic notation, _ 1W3 Harped s Mag. Jan. 246/2 She . . 
would not talk of him now, save conventionally. 

2. nonce-use. In a way that belongs to a 
political convention or assembly. 

1839 Fraseds Mag. XIX. 127 He lived . . with the revolu- 
tion, revolutionally ; with the conventioD, conventionally; 
with the directory, directorially. 
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Conveutionary (k^nvcnjauaii), a. and sd. 
[ad. med, L. conventiondrius : see Convention + 
-ARY.] Applied to tenants and tenure on terms 
originally fixed by convention as distinguisbed 
from custom, or presumed to have been so. 

But the terms had themselves in fact become customary 
when the word is met with in Eng., as applied to a peculiar 
form of tenure existing in Cornwall and parts of Devon- 
shire ; see quots. 

1602 Caskvv Cornwall i, 38/2 The ordinary couenants of 
most conventionary tenants are to pay due Capons, etc. 
1607 Norden Surv. Dial. 48 They are helde only a kinde 
of conventionary Tenants, whome the custome of the 
Mannor doth oncly call to do their services at the Court. 
1807 Cotuplete Fainter (ed. s) !• s.v.. Conventionary rents, 
a term applied to the reserved rents of life leases. 1828 
Barnewall _& Cressw. Rep. VIII. ^38 (Rowe v. Bratioti^ 
That the plaintiff's land is a conventionary tenement of the 
manor of lewington, and that . . such tenements were held 
to the tenants, their heirs, and assigns fiom 7 years to 7 
years renewable for ever, 1883 Pollock Land Laws App. 
204 The peculiar conventionary holdings of the Cornish 
mining country, where the tenant has an inheritable inte- 
rest, but must be re-admitted every seven years. 1884 Daily 
News 19 Mar. 2/6 Two heriots and the conventionary rent 
were demanded, equal to the ground rent being paid to the 
landlord five times over for that year. 

B. sb. a. A conventionaiy tenant, lb. A con- 
ventionary tenure. 

x8a8 Barnewall Sc Cressw. (os above) V 11 I._ 762 A class 
of tenants called free conventionary tenants, distinguished 
from free tenants, and from native conventionaries. — 
Hid. 743 One messuage, .to hold in conventionary from the 
feast of St. Michael in the 7 £d. I., to the end of 7 years 
next following not completed. 

Couve'ntiouer. [f. as prec. -i- -eb,] A 
member of a convention. 

X691 Reply io Vitid. of Disc. cone. Unreas. of New Separ. 
II A proud pragmaticall Conventioner. 1706 Phillips, 
CoHventioner, a Member of a Convention. 1721 in Bailey. 

Coziventionist (k^nve*njbnist). [see - 1 ST.] 

1. A member of a convention or assembly. 

1823 Blachw. Mag. XIV. 350 Such politicians as the 
Dublin Convenlionisls. 1866 Pall MallG. No. 506.916/1 
The Philadelphia Convention . .The Conventionists. 

+ 2. One who enters into a convention or contract. 
X768 Sterne Seal, yount. (177$^ 17 The buyer cannot go 
forth with the seller thereof into the street to terminate the 
' difference betwixt them, but he instantly . . views his con- 
ventionist with the same sort of eye, as if he was going. . 
to fight a duel. 

t Co]i.ve‘utme]it. Obs. rare’~\ [f. Convent 
7 ). + -MBNT.] A convention or agreement. 

a XS47 Hen. VIII in Wyatt's Whs. ( 1816 ) II. 405 ^ They 
shall not be prejudidal or hurtful to our ancient amities and 
conventmenls already concluded. 

Conventual (k^nve'niMl), a. and sh. [ad, 
med.L. conventttdUis, f. convent-us Convent : in 
F. conventuel 13 th c.] 

1, Of or belonging to a religious convent. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, viii. xiv. 10 In Saynct Andrewys 
Cathedrale Kyrk the Conwentuale Chanownys togyddyr 
gaddryd all. c X475 Parienay 34x2 The Abbot And monkes 
conuentuall . . scorched and brend were to Askes small. 
1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Rent (1826) 297 The Friorie at 
Leedes was a conventuall house of regular Chanons. 1659 
B. Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 57 Some Religious or Con- 
ventuall men dwelling in the town. x8ao Scott Monast. 
vi, He turned with conventual reverence to the Lord Abbot. 
1855 Prescott Philip II, I. il xii. 277 Neither monk nor 
nun ventured to go abroad in the conventual garb. 

b. Conventual church, prior, priory : see quots. 
*533-4 Act 2$ Hen. VIII, c. 21 § 25 Conuentuall churches, 
parochiall churches, chappels. 1503-87 Foxe A. ^ M. 
(1596) 3/2 Abbasies jiriories conventuall, and other benefices 
elective. 1603 in Stow Snrv. (1842) i8i/a There were in 
this city, .thirteen great conventual churches, besides the 
lesser sort called parish chuiches, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-six. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 6 Con- 
ventual Priors that have the chief ruling Power over a 
Monastery, and wherein no Abbot or other Person is of 
greater Dignity than they themselves are. Ibid. 167 A Con- 
ventual Church is that which is appropriated to some 
Religious House, x8^ Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) IV, 
xiv. 15a To be daily said in all churches instead of in only 
the conventual ones. 

0 . Belonging to the Franciscan order of the 
Conventuals : see B. a. 

X706 in Dnpin's Reel. Hist, s&th C, II. ly. xi. 449 The 
Franciscans were divided into Conventual Friars, and Friars 
of the Strict Observance. 1873 Dixon Two Queens IV. xx. 

i. 63 The Franciscan orders, .observant or conventual, 
d. transf. Characteristic of a convent. 

1870 Lowell Among my Dhs. Ser. i. (1873) 153 [He] 
compels his clipped fancy to the conventual disciifline of 
prose. X882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. (1884) 144 The 
garden was conventual, the house had the air of a pnson. 

*1' 2. Pertaining to an assembly. Obs. rare~\ 

1569 J, Sanford tr. Agrippa’s Van, Aries 107 Or els Con- 
ventual, or belonging to companie, 

1 3. (See quot.) Obs. (Cf. Conventionaet.] 
16x0 W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey iv, i. 80 These Re- 
itenewes may be said to be Conuentuall and Incident. 
Conuentuall Reuenewes comprize al Rents both in Esse 
and in Posse. 

B. sb. 

1. A member or inmate of a convent. 

161X Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. viii. § 53 In this time of 
Interdict, both Conuentuals and Seculars might in their 
Churches celebrate diulne seniice. 176a tr. Buschinfs 
Sysi, Geeg. VI. 343 It [a Lutheran convent] consists of an 
abbot, a prior, and four conventuals. 1849 SMonia II. 13a 
Sidonia von Bork, Conventual (and not Prioress) of the 
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noble convent of Marienfliess. i88g Jessopp Coming of 
Friars iii. 132 That large class of conventuaJs which com- 
prehended the mendicant older. 

2. A member of that branch of the order of 
Franciscan friara who live in large convents and 
follow a mitigated rule; the other branch being 
the Observants. 

1533 More Apol. xv. Wks. ^s/a And some question hath 
arisen in the order of saint Francise, betwene the obser- 
uauntes and y« conuentuall^^ x 6 ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix._ XX. (1632) 995 Sixe religious Houses for Franciscan 
Friers, three of them for Obseruants, and the other three 
for Conuentuals. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. CIi. Eng. I. 9 An 
Observant Friar, that is a stiict Franciscan, who observed 
his rule, as distinguished from the Conventuals, who lived in 
great luxury and managed to secure great estates. 

t Conve'ntualist. Obs. [f. prec. + -ist.] 
= Conventual B. 1 . 

1762 tr. Buschinfs Syst. Geog. III. 749 The convent of 
New St. Johann, the conventualists of which are elected by 
the abbey of St. Gall. Ibid, VI. 234 An abbess and twelve 
conventualists. 

Couventually •(k^nve‘nti«ali), adv. [f. .as 
prec. + -LY 2 .] Ill a couventual maimer. 

18x4 Berington Lit. Hist. Mid. Ages iii. (1B46) 133 This 
place, .as yet was not conventu^ly regulated. x88o Daily 
Tel. 8 Oct., A conventually-trained ‘ French demoiselle', 
t Gouve'ntualship. Obs. rare~^. [f. as 
prec. 4- -SHIP.] Conventual function or status. 

t687 N. Johnston Assur. Aihe^ Lands 50 We for ever. . 
abolish the said Order, with all it's Dignities, Offices, and 
Ministries, and all it's Conventualship, Title, Essence and 
Denomination. 

Converge (k^nvaudg), v. [ad. late L. con- 
verg-Sre (Isidore) to incline together {intr^, f. L. 
con- together + verglre to bend, turn, incline.] 

1. intr. ‘To tend to one point from di&rent 
places ’ (J.) ; to tend to meet in a point ; to ap- 
proach nearer together, as lines do, which meet if 
produced far enough. The opposite of diverge. 

1691 T. H[ale] a cc. New Invent, 124 The sides of the Ship 
converge into an Angle. X75X Chambers Cycl. s.v., Rays 
coming converging out of a rarer into a denser medium, 
converge less.. than if they had continued their motion 
through the first medium. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 609 
To the south-west . . the mountains converge into a single 
ridge. x86o Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 144 Forces from these 
four points were to converge on London. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 145 In the catchment-basin all the branches con- 
verge to the main stream ; in the delta they all diverge 
from the trunk channeL 

b. ftg. To tend to meet in a common result or 
point of operation. 

1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) 377 Every circumstance 
converges to the same effect on the mind. x858_Gladstone 
Homer ill. 341 We find much and varied evidence con- 
verging to support the hypothesis. 

0 . Math. To approidmate in the sum of its 
terms toward a defmite limit : see CoNVEBOiNa a. 

1796 Hutton Math, Diet. II. 436 The first series is called 
a converging one, because that by collecting its terms suc- 
cessively, tmeing in always one term more, the successive 
terms approximate or converge to the value or sum of the 
whole infinite series. 1887 Hall & Knight Higher Al- 
gebra § 226 note. This series converges very rapidly. 

2. trans. To cause (lines or rays) to approach 
each other ; to cause to come together. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) IL 537 The object-glass 
. .and the eye-glass, .one to converge the rays collected by 
the other. FX790 lMisoNSch,Art 1 , 243 By converging the 
sun-beams into a narrow compass. 1849 De Quincey Wks. 
IV. 304 A central rendezvous for converging them. 18^ 
Possibilities of Creation xoz Power of converging the optic 
axes. ^ 

CoXLVergfenieilt (kjlavs'jdgment). [f. jirec. 
vb. + -MENT J The action or fact of conver^ng ; 
drawing together. 

X839 De Quincey Casuistry Rom. Wks. III. 26510 

this convergement of the several frontiers, and the confusion 
that ensued. x84x — Homeryi)s&. VI. 393 From the close 
convergement of the separate parts. 

CouTergence (k^nva'idjens). [f. Conver- 
gent ; see -bnce.] 

1, The action or fact of converging; movement 
directed toward or terminating in the same point 
(called the point 0 / convergence). 

1713 Durham Phys.-Theol. iv. ii. (Seager), The conver- 
gences and divergences of the rays. 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc. 75 _We have here two focal centers .. 
viz. the center of eradiation or emuision, and that of con- 
vergence or reception. 1848 Macaulav Hist, Eng, I. 364 
In the metropolis of commerce the point of convergence 
was the Exchange. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Eleclr. 29 The 
convergence in both cases is to appoint. 

b. eitipt, for degree ox point of convergence, 

185s H. Spencer Prine. Psychol. (1872) I. iii. viii. 357 An 
adjustment of their axes to the requisite convergence. 
X885 Manch. Exam. 26 Oct. 5/2 Krakatao is situated at the 
convergence of three great earth fractures. 

2, fig. and transf. Coming or drawing together; 
concurrence of operations, effects, etc. 

1843 Gladstone Gleasu V. iii. 3_FVom the convergence of 
such various and unsuspected testimony. 1867 Lewes Hist, 
Philos. II. 640 Convergence of effort, not conflict. x88i 
Westcott & Hort Grh. N, T. Introd. § 90 A convergence 
of phenomena points to some lost reading. 

3, Math. Of convergent series or fractions. 

X858 Todhunter Algebra tH. heading. Convergence and 
Divergence of Series. Ibid. xl. § 558 Some writers prefer 
another d^nition of convergence; namely, they consider a 
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series convergent only when the sum of an indefinitely large 
number of terms can be made to differ from one fixed value 
by less than any assigned quantity. 

4. Convergent quality, Conveegenoy. rare. 

1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. i. 208 A lens weaker 
still might only destroy the divergence of the rays, without 
being able to give them any convergence. 

Couvergency (kpnvsMdgensi). [f. as prec. -i- 

-ENCY.] 

1. The state or quality of being convergent. 

1709 Berkeley Th, Vision § 35 The convergency or di- 
vergency of the rays. 1831 Brewster Optics iv. § 41 Rays 
of different degrees _pf divergency and convergency. 18^ 
Joyce Sci, Dial, xvii. 312 To collect the light, or to bring 
It to a proper degree of convergency. 

b. transf. and fig. of things immaterial. 
x8oi Foster in Life ^ Corr. (1846) 1 . 140 A kind of con- 
vergency in my feelings. 

2 . Math. ; cf. Coijveegenoe 3. 

1791 E. Waring in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 151 Many more 
propositions concerning infinite series and their converg- 
ency are given in the Medit. Analyt. 1887 Hall & Knight 
H igher A Igehra xxi. heading, Convergency and Divergency 
of Series. Ibid. § 279, 230 Rules by which we can test 
the convergency or divergency of a given series without 
effecting its summation. 

3 . = Convergence i, a. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. II. xv. 162 The point 
of convergency. 1836 Lanoor Per, ij- Asp. ccxxv. Humours, 
the idioms of life . . are generalised in the concourse and 
convergency of innumerable races. 

Convergent (k^nvs-jdj&t), a. [ad. L. con- 
vergent-em, pr. pple. of convergere to Converge : 
so ia mod.F.] 

1. Inclining toward each other, or toward a 
common point of meeting ; tending to meet in a 
jioint or focus; = CONVERGING j*//. a. i. 

^ 1727-51 Chambers Cycl,, Converging, or Convergent lines 
in geometry are those which continually approximate, or 
whose distance becomes continually less and less. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot, xvl, 108 The filaments and anthers 
are convergent or bend towards each other. 1835 Brown- 
ing Paracelsus v. 145 Some point where all those scattered 
rays should meet Convergent in the faculties of man. 18^ 
Tvndall Notes on Light § 79 Light moves in straight lines, 
which receive the name of rays. Such rays may be either 
divergent, parallel, or convergent. 

b. of things immaterial, operations, etc. 
Convergettt breeding’, 'similarity in external characters 
concealing fundamental differences of structure in different 
animals ’ X^yd, Soc, Lex, 18B2). 

o. Composed of or formed by converging lines. 
{Convergent squint : strabismus in which the axes of the 
eyes converge.) 

1831 Brewster Opiicsiv. § 39. 34 The convergent point of 
converging rays, 1862 Sat. Rev, 8 Feb. 140 If General 
M’ClelTan., meditates a convergent attack on all parts of 
the South. 1870 T. Holmes Snrg. (ed. e) 111 . 248 Strabis- 
mus may be either convergent or divergent. 

2 . Math. — Converging 2 , as in comergent 
series. Convergent fractions : see B. 

x8z6 R. Jameson Char. Mhs. (1817) 208 A crystal^is said 
to be convergent, when . . the series converges rapidly as 
15, 9, 3. 1858 Todhunter Algebra xl. § 554 An infinite 
series is said to be convergent when the sum of the first n 
terms cannot numerically exceed some finite quantity, 
however great n may be. 1867 Wolstenholmb Maid 
Problems 53 heading. Convergent Fractions. 1885 Watson 
& Burbury Math, Th, Electr. I. 32 Hence the series 
Pv+Pi-r ...iso. convergent series. 

3. Convergent-nerved (Bot.), (of leaves) having 
convergent nerves, ribs, or veins. 

x88a in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

B. sb. = comergent or convergistg fraction. 

1858 Todhunter A Ig. xliv. (1 875) 369 The fractions formed 
by taking one, two, three, .of the quotients of the continued 

fraction a + ~ called convergging fractions or 

convergents. .The convergents taken in order are alternately 
less and greater than the continued fraction. Ibid, 371 
Every convergent is nearer to the continued fraction than 
any of the preceding convergents. Med, The first four 
convergents of tt (3.X41S9..) are -j-, -y, 

Converge'nti-uervo'se, «• Bot. [f. comb, 
form of L. convergent-emX\ ‘ When simple veins 
diverge from the midrib of a leaf) and converge 
towards the margin’ [Treas. Bot. 1866 ). 
Couvergescence (kpnvaidge-sens). [f. L. 
type *convergesc-ere to begin to converge, inceptive 
of convergSre : see -enoe.] Tendency to converge. 

X796 T. Green Diary Lover of Lit. (1810) 6 Dec., A won- 
derml convergescence of moral probabilities. 
Conve'rgine-rved, a. Bot, [irreg. f. conver- 
genti- ; see above.] Convergent-nerved ; ‘ when 
the ribs of a leaf describe a curve and meet at the 
point, as in Pkmtago lanceolata' [Treas. Bot.iQ6G). 
Converging (k^nvaudgig), ppl. a. [f. Con- 
verge V. -f- -INQ 2,] That converges. 

1. Inclining towards each other or towards a 
common point of meeting ; tending to_ meet in a 
point. In Optics, applied to rays of light which 
meet or tend to meet in a focus ; in Bot., etc., to 
pairs of organs that bend towards each other. 

Conveying fibres (Phys.)j ‘fibres which connect differ- 
ent centres of the brain with each other, as the cortical 
substance with the centres at the base of the brain ’ {Syd. 
Sec. Lex. 1882). 

X776 Withering Brit, Plants (1796) II. 219 Calyx tubular 
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. .with 5 convei:gin£r scales at the mouth. 1794 J. Huttoit 
Philos, Light, etc, 75 iVIore of the ^converging hght will he 
absorbed. i8ii J. Wood Optics ii. 15 Converging rays., 
approach to each other in their progress, and, if not inter- 
cepted, at length meet. X855 Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. 14 
Approaching the fated city by many converging routes. 

Bower & Scott De Marys Phaner, S44 They curve 
in a converging manner at the next node. 

b. fig, of things immaterial that tend to concur 
or meet. 

1841 Myers Cath. Tii, iir. xlviii. 185 Where all the con- 
verpng lines of Scripture meet. axSyx GsoTEEth. Fragm, 
iv. (18761 73 The ethical sanctions have a converging tend- 
ency tow^s the happiness of society as their end. 

c. Consisting or formed of converging elements 
or parls. 

_ 1863 Kihclake Crimea (1877) III. i, 86 Under a converg- 
ing lire of artillery. 

2 , Math, Applied to an infinite series of terms 
or numbers, the sum of which, beginning with the 
first, continually approximates towards a definite 
limit as more and more terms are taken. 

A simple converging senes is exemplified hy the series 
i+i+i+l+Si 6tc., the limit of which is s. Converging 
Jractions Convergent B. 

Chambers Cycl, s. v., Converging series, in mathe- 
matics. 1807 Hutton Cmrse Math, II. 300 So arranged . . 
that the series produced may be a converging one, rather 
than diverging: and this is effected hy placing the greater 
terms foremost in the gpven fluxion. 1883 Watson & Bur- 
saviMaih, TluElecir. 35 Expanded in a converging series 
of ascending powers of p.. 

3 , Causing convergence. 

*833 N. Abnott Physics (ed. 5) II. aoa The gathering or 
converging power of any glass, i860 Tyndall Ghtc, n. 
3S4t I placed a large converging lens in the sunbeams, 

Couve'rgitigly, adv. [f, prec. + -it 2.] in 
a converging way 5 with convergence. 

183* Nat. PMlos., Thermmn. 4- Pyrmn. ii. v] (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) Two brass rods, .fixed on a brass plate con- 
vergin^ly. 1890 Comh. Mag. Aug. 139 He had always 
read with a purpose; carefully, thoughtfully, in certain 
fixed lines, coavergingly, 

'^Convers, %sh. In the following passage ‘in 
conueis’ is perh. a scribal error for ‘in conuex’, 
the Ital. original having i comussi ‘ the convexes ’ ; 
if Chaucer wrote ‘ in conuers he must have read 
the It. as i conuerst. 

ex374 Chaucer Ttwius v. 1810 His gost..is went Vp 
to [pe] holtmhnesse of he seuen)>e spere, in conuers letynge 
eueryche element. _ [Boccaccio 7 'es. xt. i, L'anima . . vo- 
lando Ver la concauith del cielo ottava Degli element! i con- 
uessi lasciando.] 

Oonvers, var. of Cokvebbe and sk^ Obs, 
Convexsable (kifnvS’asab’l), a. Urrm. -ible.) 
[a. F, mwtrsdblt (i 6 t 1 i c. in Litti^), ad. med.L. 
convtrsaHKs to be conversed with, f. convendrT to 
Converse. In 1 7th c. stressed co'nversable.'\ 

1 . That may be conversed with, f a. That may 
be frequented, associated with, etc. : see Coitverse 
»- 1-3. fb. Open to intercourse, sociable (fibs.). 
c. "With whom one can converse easily and agree- 
ably ; easy and pleasant in conversation, d. Able 
or dis^s^ to converse, fond of talking. 

1398 F^rio, Praiicahile, conuersable, that may be fre- 
quented or practised. 1645 Evelyn Diary ai May, The 
ladys here are very conversable, and the religious women 
not at all re.«rv’d. ifog S. G Arto/Comilaisanee 134 The 
conversable Fop is such a one who can. indifferently discourse 
of what he has heard or seen, a X689 Mrs. Behn Novels 
{1871) II. 143 That conversable thing I hate, .That prides 
himself upon his prate. X713 Guardian No. 137 An empty 
manofa great femily is a creature that is scarce conversible. 
X7S7 Wkley Whs. (1872) IX. 324 The mild, courteous, 
conversable Heathens who border on Georgia and Carolina. 
2845 Bachel. Albany (1S48I 228 Mrs. Lilly was so convers- 
able a woman, that she was in the habit of talkingto herself. 
1867 Carutlx Remin, (1881) II. 143 He was cheerful, mu- 
sical, politely conversibla 

2 . Of, pertaining or proper to social intercourse, 
or converse. 

axfoi Donne in Select. (1840)37 Which are names of.. 
Mcmok relations, conuersable notions. x67a-3 Marvell 
^h. Trmufi. II. 269 The three Homileticall conversable 
y®utas, Comitas and Urbanitas. 17x0 Steele 
Tatar Jso. 264 v s A Sacrifice of more than the Four 
hundred thousandth Part of his Conversable Life. xSie 
Jane Austen AiwfftaLxii. 84 The evening was quiet and 
conversable. 1838 Lytton Alice 138 aeveland, having 
won 14 points, was in a very gay, conversable humour. 

ConTersableaess (k^nvSusab’lnes). [f, prec. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being conversable. 
ifeS Howe lA^rtg Temple Wks. (1834) 9 b. The existence 
ot (jrod and lus convetsableness with men. 1734 Mrs. 
Pendarves m Mrs. Delany Corr. 478 The goo^umour 
and convensahleness of the people. x88o BritQ. Rev. No 
143, go Reason m Its comprehensive form of conversible- 
nws with God and with His rational universe. 
Conversahly (k^nva-isabli), adv. [f. as prec. 

+ -LT.] In a conversable manner; fconversa- 
lionally. 

C1643 HoivxLLZrf/. (1630) I. 44 Nor is there any people, 
eithM m the island, or on the continent, that speaks it [tha 
Old Greek] conversahly. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio), irssin 
Johnson; and iti mod. Diets, 

Conversance (kf>'nvwsMs). [f. Conversant: 

see -ANOE.] The practice, state, or quality of 
being conversant (in its various senses). 

1609 HnvwooaRape Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 104 Any thing 
according to my poore acquaintance and little conversance. 


1S36 New Mottthly Jfag. XLVI. 205 By conversance with 
the consummate refinement of life at Paris. 1885 Laro 
Times LXXIX. 339^2 The mode . . would seem to require 
more than ordinary skill and conversance with the law. 

Gonversancy (k^i-nvaisansi). [f. as prec. : 
see -ANCY.] The state or quality of being con- 
versant. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VL SS3 This discipline 
does not. .appear to have excluded him from conversancy 
with his nation. 1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman Pref. 12 
An extensive and diversified conversancy with business. 
1851 F, Hall in Benares Mag. VI. 884 Our native literati 
. . have great injustice done them, on the score of their 
conversancy with languages. x86o Mill Repr. Gavi. (1865) 
39/2 A select commission, chosen for their conversancy 
with the subject. 

Conversant (k^mvsisant), a. (and sb^. Also 
4~S {ttorth.') -and, 4.-6 -Bunt. [ME., a. OF. 
versantj pr. pple. of conversen—'L. conversdnt-evi, 
pr. pple. of cowversart to Converse. Originally 
conversa'nt, whence later co‘wversant ; conversant, 
given by J. and various orthoepists, is not recog- 
niied hy the poets, nor hy current use.] 

A. adj. (usually predicative). 

■j*l. Dwelling habitually or frequently, accus- 
tomed to live or abide, passing much of one’s 
time, in a place. (With various preps, and advbs.) 

[xaga Britton i. xxx. § g £t hors pris ansi ceux qi ne 
sount mie conversauntz et oontinuelment demorauntz en les 
hundrez.] i3.« Hampole Pr. Consc, 4198 He [Anticrist] sal 
be lered..Ana nurist and mast conversand In cite of 
Bethsayda. 1382 Wvclif i S/an. xii. a My sones ben with 
30 wj also conversannt before 30U. Pilgr. Sowle 

IV. ii. (1483) S9 In his. .fayre braunches the birdes ben alwey 
couersaunt. 1314 Barclay Cyi. 4- Uplondyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) 2$ My selfe there wonned, and there was conversaunt. 
*SSS Eden Dec/tdes 31 They arc whyte..sauyDge suche as 
are much conuersant in the sonne. 1610 Barrough Meth. 
Physick It. vi, (1639) 80 It is good to have the sick conver- 
sant in a hot house. X704 Addison Italy Ded. , They who 
have been conversant abroad. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 
I. 170 On marshy and muddy grounds, where they are 
conversant, r i8zo G. S. Faber 8 Dissert. (1845) II. 8 By 
reason of Christ’s being visibly and personally conversant 
within its precincts. 

2. a. Living or associating with in familiar 
intercourse ; having regular or frequent intercourse 
with {together') ; on terms of familiarity with. 

£i4M Madndev. (1839) X. 113 Cure lady., was conuersant 
with hire sone xxxij] 3eer and iij monethes. 1488 Caxton 
Chasi. Goddes Chyld. ao All men that hem knew or be with 
hem connersaunt or famylier. 1383 Exec, for Treasott 
43, lived and were conversant in company of the 
prmcipal Rebels. 1397 Morley Inirod. Mus, lao 'They 
were much conuersant together. x6xi Bible x Sain. xxv. 13 
Neither missed we any thing as long as wee were conuersant 
mth them, xyii Stekle.S^«cANo. 254irx, I am afraid you 
teve been very little conversant with Women. 1784 Cowpkr 
Tmk V. 815 Much conversant with Heaven. 2832 Ht. 
Martineau Each 4- All i. 3 She bad been conversant with 
many ranks of society. 

fb. Having familiar intercourse in (a family, 
etc.), among (people, etc.), about (a place). Obs. 

Cow. Myst. 379 Tho whiche. .Han be con- 
versaunt here longe before In onre Company. X474 Caxton 
Chesse 72 , 1 haue my self ben connersaunt in a religious 
hows of whyt fteres. 1380 Baret Alv. C 1241 Conuersant 
‘ Q Boyle Occces. Refl. iv. iii. (1675) 

187 When I had occasion to be conversant in great Mens 
Knox Winter Even. III. vm. viii. 152, 

I had been much more conversant in a college library iRgn 
m a circulating one. 

b. a X340 Hampole Psal, xxv. 6 Connersaunt 

wong mnocentis bodely & gosUy. 2477 Earl Rivers 
((^ton)D<c/M 40 Hyt behoueth a kyng to. .be conuersant 
am^onms them [his people] without ouermoche famylyarite. 
1083 Dryden Life Plutarch 35 Pliny the younger was . . 
cemversant among thra in Aina. aiBos Palsy Seme, xx, 
(1023) VI. rgS The beings with whom we converse, or 
amongst whom we are conversant 

a man conversant about 

Whitehall and the court 

•j- 3. a. Occupied, busied, or engaged in ; having 
one s activity or attention engaged in or among 
(affairs, objects of studjy or inquiry, etc.) Obs. 

♦L NNNix. 3 He schal be conuersaunt in 

the Jiid thingis of parabhs. 2376 Fleming Panopi Bpist. 56 
Much matter wherein to be convei-sant. 1603 Bacon Adv. 
Eearihi. ui. § 4 Studies have an influence and operation 
upon the manners of those that are conversant in them. 
X047 Lilly CAr, Astral. Ixiv. 398 He was a meer Fisher- 
man, or man conversant m water, 17x0 Addison Toiler 
Ho, 216 T I It IS, methinks, the Mark of a little Genius to 
be wholly conversant ainong Insects, Reptiles, Animalcules. 
2769 OoLDSM, Rnn^ Hest. II. 211 As she had been long 
conversant m this horrid practice. xBog Kendall Trav. 

I. xxv. 246 A Jew, skilled m mineralogy .. has been con- 
mountains. 1842 H. Rogers Introd. 
JSuike s Whs. 64 Men too much conversant in office are 

rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. “ are 

Y' ^°®cerned, occupied or having to do with 
(things). 

A ^olm. IV. iii. 70 Neuer to be mfected with 

t c. Occupied or employed ; having one’s 
activity or attention exercised about, upon. Obs. 

lezi BoRrau Anat. Mel. r. ii, 11. vi. (1631) 83 Such as are 
conversant or imployed about any office or bSss 
Donne Serm. (1624) 8 He [Bp. k Rome] is eSore to * 


conuersant vpon the contemplation of temporallkingdomes. 
2646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angells 4 To shewe what the 
Dlvell is conversant about. x8o6 K. White XaZ 25 June, 
God. .is as intently conversant about the smalle.'it as about 
the greatest things. 2828 Whately RAct. 11. § 7 He had 
been, .long conversant about corn. 

4 . fig. of things : Exercised in, concerned about 
{touching ; dealing or having to do loith ; having 
for its object or sphere. 

a. in : — 12x600 Hooker (J.), The matters wherein church 
policy is conversant. 2603 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xx, g 8 
The controversies wherein moral philosophy is conversant. 
1734 Sherlock Disc. (1759)!, i. 47 Is not Justice conversant 
in Rewards and Punishments^? 287^ Lightfoot Comm, 
Col. ^ Philein. (1876) 273 Physical science is conversant iii 
experiment; logical science in argumentation. 

b. about: — 2397 Hooker Eccl. Pol v. Ixviii. § 6 The 
object whereabout the contemplations and actions of the 
Church are properly conversant. 2660 Trial Regie. 12 
There are three things, touching which the Law is conver- 
sant. .Persons, Things, and Actions. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
329 Public virtue being . .conversant about great concerns. 
1S27 Whately Logic it. ii. g 2 note, Logic is entirely con- 
versant about language. 

0. Tuith .*— 2^3 Mackintosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 HI, 
That philosophy which is conversant with human 
affairs. 2830 Daubeny Atom. Th. ii. (ed. a) 58 Chemistry. . 
had. .been conversant merely with the qualities of matter. 

5 . Versed or experienced in ; ‘ well up ’ in. 

2373 Abp. Parker Corr. (1833) 424 Some whom he judgeth 

to he conversant in histories, a 1626 Bacon Q. Eliz. Wks. 
(Bohn) 487 She was very conversant in the Scriptures and 
writings of the fathers. 2633 Swan Spec. M. vii. § 3 (1643) 
341 One well versed or conversant in these things. 2786 
SirJ. Reynolds Disc. xiii. (1876) 76 A great master who 
is thoroughly conversant in the nature of man. 2841 
DTsbaeu Amen. Lit. (1867) 43 All the languages in which 
Milton was conversant. 

b. Familiar or intimately acquainted with 
(anything), as a result of having been occupied 
with it. 

2726 De Foe Hist. Deoil i. vii. (1840) 82 They are conver- 
sant with other parts of God’s creation. 2771 Junius Lett. 
liv. 282, 1 speak to facts with which all of us are conversant. 
2863 Bright Amer. 16 June, Those men who are most 
convereant with American affairs. 1878 Lecky Eng. in iZth 
C. 1 . iii. 412 Like Walpole , , he was thoroughly conversant 
with questions of finance. 

C. with on. 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xvii. The young man . . seemed 
to be very conversant on the subject. 

f 6. Of things : Frequently occurring and hence 
familiarly known, familiar. Obs. 

2450 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. xvii, The vile serpent the 
Leuiathan . . Whych of kynde is neuer conUersaunt. c 2483 
Dtgby Myst, (1882) v. 609 These thynges be now so conuer- 
snunt, we seme it no shame, xoox Cornwallyes Disc. 
Smeca (1631) 13 The most pleasing and most conversant 
t^houghts of the best contented minds are descended from 
hope. 2632 'SvtXs.R Abel Rediv,, Bullinger^^^ To imbrace 
a pure worship of the Lord, which had not yet been con- 
versant amongst them. 

+ 7 . ? Familiarly known, frequented, rare. 

. 1461 Poston Lett. No, 400 II. 26 She thynkyth the place 
is right conversaunt of pupyll for hyr to abeyd in, for she 
kepyth hyr as close as she may for spyyng, 

8 . Having the quality of conversing, ready to 
converse; conversable, rare. 

1804 hfan in Moon 92 He. .was polite and attentive to the 
women, and friendly and conversant with the men. 1832 
Fraser's Mag. HI. 408 Fluent without volubility, and con- 
versant without loquaciousness. 

B. sb. ’)*1, A person who ‘ converses’ or is in- 
timate with another ; a familiar acquaintance. Obs. 

23fc Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxv. (Arb.) 306 Some 
such, .secret disease, as the common conuersant can hardly 
discouer, 2630 Hubbert Pill Formality 221 Not thy 
ramiliar acquaintance, nor thy intimate conversants. a x68o 
dutlek Rem. (1759) 1 - *^4 While Fools their Conversants 
possMs As unawares with Sottishness. 
t 2 . One who leads a ‘religious’ or monastic 
life : see conversare in Du Cange. 

ifcx H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 249 Some women of that 
Colledge . . whom they call Conversants, encouraging me. 
'With, their exhortations, to persevere in my holy purpose. 

ConVGfSQilllOIl (ifovass^'fsn). In 4-6 -acion, 
-acioun, etc., (5 -varaasyon). [ME., a. OF. 
conversation, -acion (12th c, in Littre), ad. L. 
conversdtion-em frequent abode, intercourse, n. of 
action f. conversdrt to Convehsb.] 

The action of living or having one’s being 
in a place or among persons. Also fig. of one’s 
spiritual being. Obs. 

<*2340 Hampole xviiL i Haly men bat has baire 

*340 Ayenh, 242 ‘ Cure conuetsa- 
SlfiJ ” ’ . IS me heuene uor bet body is ine he erbe, 

b^erte IS me heuen. c 1440 GestaRom. li. 229 (Harl. MS.) 
Where is his rnnn^xweaoJiMi -U,,*. j.’L^ -c* •_.? V /■ i ii 


auncetours among them. x6ix Bible Philem, iii. 20 For 
citizenship] is in heauen. 2630 
in* lU. 322 They [fish] were improper for 
onerings, hving in an element wherein men had no dbn- 
versation. 2703 SrAttHovR ParafAr. III. 409 Their Prone- 
ness to Idolatry, which a long Conversation in Egypt had 
disposed them to. 

The action of consorting or having dealings 
with others; living together; commerce, intercourse, 
society, intimacy. Oh. 

c 2340 Hampole Prose Tr. 25 And an othir tym he lefte he 
conuersacion of alle worldely men . . and went into disserte 
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vpon the hilles. 1490 Caxton Eneydos x. 41 Dydo toke 
grete playsir in his conuersacyon. *S94 Parsons Confer. 
Success. 1. i. 6 That natural instinct which man hath to live 
in conversation. 1645 Milton Colasi. (1851) 354 Unfitnes 
and contrariety frustrates . . all the good and peace of 
wedded conversation. X727 A. Hamilton Nerv Acc. E. 
Ind. I. XXV. 320, I shunn'd their Conversation for the little 
Time I staid at Calecut. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 
I. 152/1 In the_ course of long sieges there is usually some 
conversation with the enemy. 

3. Sexual intercourse or intimacy. 

Criminal conversation (abbrev. to crim. con.) : adultery, 
cxsix ist Efts'. Bk. Amer. (Arb.)p. xxvii, The men hath 
conuersacyon with the wymen, who that they ben or who 
they fyrst mete. XS 94 Siiaks. Rich. Ill, in. v. 31 His 
Conuersation with Shores Wife. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Cojtsc. IV. v._ 44s After a conjugall conversation. 1697 
Potter Antiq. Greece iv, xii. (1715) 298. X809 Tomlins 
Law Diet. B.v. Adultery, The usual mode of punishing 
adulterers at present is by notion of crim. eon. (as it is 
commonly expressed), to recover damages. 
i“4. Occupation or engagement with things, 
in the way of business or study ; the resulting con- 
dition of acquaintance or intimacy with a matter. 

ax6a6 Bacon (J.)i_Out of long experience in business and 
much conversation in books. X679 Dryden TV. Cr. Ep. 
Ded., There is requir'd, .a Conversation with those Authors 
..who have written with the fewest Faults in Prose and 
Verse. 1698 Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth 1 v. (1723) 194 By 
Experience and Conversation with these Bodyes, in any 
Place or Mine, xyoa Eng. Theofhrast. X3 Some scholars, 
by their constant conversation with Antiquity . . know per- 
fectly the sense of the Learned dead, xyax Bradley Wks. 
Nat. S9 Nor have I had Conversation enough as yet with 
the Sea to give so ample an Account as I hope to do. 

1 6. Circle of acquaintance, company, society. 
x6ao Shelton Quix. IV. xxvii. aio You may know the 
Man by the Conversation he keeps. X647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reh. (170a) I. i. 40 His Domestick Conversation and depen- 
dents . .were all known Papists. X673 Dryden Marr. d la 
Made i. i, A Gentleman, Sir, that understands the Grand 
moiid so well, who has haunted the best Conversations, 
xvxa Steele No. 429 That all Conversations in the 
World have indulged Human Infirmity in this Case. 

_ 0. Manner of conducting oneself in the world or 
in society ; behaviour, mode or course of life. arch. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter ii. xa Haldis goed lyf & fayre 
conuersacioun. X447 Bokeniiam Seyntys (Roxh.) la In al 
liyr conversacyoun uolhe pure and dene, igga Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Ordin. Pref., A man of vertuous conuersacion, and 
w^thoutc cryme. xs8i Marubck Bk. of Notes ■yyj True 
pietie doth not consist in knowledge & talking, but in the 
action and conversation, xdxx Bible Ps. J. 23 To him that 
ordereth his conuersation aright. x^8 Bunvan Pl(qr. i. 
1x7 Your Conversation gives this your Mouth-profession, the 
lye. a X76X L AW Ca»{A weary Pilgr. ( x 809) as The outward 
behaviour and visible conversation of Christ while dwelling 
among men. X878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Misa 193 The 
walk and conversation of any commonest person. 

7. Interchange of thoughts and words ; familiar 
discourse or talk. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia(J.), She went to Pamela’s chamber, 
meaning to joy her thoughts with the sweet conversation of 
her sister, xdoo Tourneur Eun. Poeme 47 In little time 
he made such benefit Of Conversation (the commerce of 
minds). x(S47 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 15/1 Calling 
the earl of Bristol., to assist them in their conversation, the 
prince then not sneaking any^ Spanish. tyt^Guardian No. 
24 The faculty of intei-changing our thoughts with one an- 
other, or what we express by the word Conversation. xys» 
Johnson RamblerlSo, X94? 8 Eagerness to lead the con- 
versation. X783 — in Boswell Mar., No, Sir . . we had talk 
enough, but no conversation 1 there was nothing disewsed. 
1871 Ruskin Munern P. Pref. (x88o) 20 , 1 used to sit silently 
listening to the conversation. 

fig, xSsx Ruskin Stones Ven, (1874) I, if. 36 There are 
some [buildings] which are only for covert or defence, and 
from which we require no conversation [cf. pp. 33 and 208]. 

b. ‘ A particular act of discoursing upon any 
subject ’ (J.) ; a talk, colloquy, 
x6^ J. Wright (title) Country Conversations ; chiefly of 
the modern Comedies, of Drinking, etc. 17x6-8 Lady M. 
W. Montague Lett, 1 . xviii. 37 , 1 had the honour of a long 
conveisation with him last night. 1834 Landor (title) 
Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. a) IV. 224 The conversation is said 
to have taken place when Themtetiis was a youth. 

't' 8 . A public conference, discussion, or debate. 
X703 Rowe Fair Penit. Ded.j Publick_ Conversations . . 
where there is hardly such a thing as being merry, hut at 
another’s Expence. 1713 Steele Guardian No, g p 18 At a 
publick conversation of some of the defenders of this Dis- 
course of Freeihinking, and others that differed from them. 
1 9 - An ‘ At Home ’ ; = Convebsazionb 2, Ohs. 
X740 H. Walpole Corr. (1820) I. 71 Lady Pomfret has a 
charming convensation once a week, _ 1779 Johnson Lei. to 
Mrs. T/irale 11 Oct., I have been invited twice to Mrs. 
Vesey’s conversation.^ 1783 — liid, 31 Dec., I never pw 
her, unless perhaps, without knowing her, at a conversation. 
1787 Sir j. Hawkins Life "Johnson 389 It being at a tea- 
conversation he. .went on rhyming tnus. 

10 . conversation piece)'. A of ^enre 

painting representing a group of figures : see quot. 

1854 . So conversation painting. 

1713 Steele Speet. No. 474 y 3 None should he admitt^ 
into this green Conversation-Piece, except he had broke his 
Collar-bone thrice. 1762-71 H, Walpole VertiHs Afiecd. 
Paint. (1786) III. 77 He imitated the manner of Terhurgh, 
a Dutch painter of conversations. 1795 Hull Advertiser 8 
Aug. 2/2 Small portraits in oil, at one guinea. .Conversation 
Pieces in proportion, 1834 Sir E. Head JCugler's Hdbh. 
Painting I. 289 note, Waagen calls Terbur^ ‘the creator of 
conversation-painting,’ meaning that particular branch of 
genre, which bears Hie same r^ation to historical painting 
on the one side, and to the buffooneries of Jan Steen on 
the other, that 'genteel comedy’ bears respectively to 
VOL. II. 


teagedy and to farce. 1891 Bookman Oct. 20/2 ‘The 
Finances of the gods ’ is a masterpiece, .such an Interioi>— 
one almost fancies Metsu painting a conversation-piece, 

11. attrib. and Cotnb. Couv-ersatiou tube, a 
tube for enabling conversation to be carried on 
easily with deaf persons ; a speaking-tube for com- 
municating between different parts of a building ; 
conversation painting, piece (see 10 ). 

* 7 SS, 1 ’- Amory Mem. (1^69) II. 167 To furnish them with 
chat m their conversation hours. 1824 Miss Hawkins 
Mem. I. 270 A man with great conversation-talents. 1890 
Catal. A rmy 4 Nasty Stores Mar. 580 Conversation Tubes 
. .each 9 S. gd. to sos. 6d. 

^ 12. = CONVEESION. [so also in OF. (see 
Godefroy).] 

1382 WvcLiF Ecclus. xxxmiL 22 Ne forsothe ther is con- 
uersacioun [1388 turning]. 1388 — Acts xv. 3 Thei telden 
the conuersacioun of hethene men [Vulg. ce/sversionem Gen- 
tiitui], 1485 Caxton Ckas. Gt. 12 Hys merueyllous conuer- 
sacyon. XS3S Coverdale Acts xv. 3 They . . declared the 
Conuersacion of the Hey then. 01x570 Becon Cempar. Lord’s 
StM. ^ Mass (1844) 357 In the conversation of the bread. 

Conversa'tion, v. nonce-wd. [f. the sb.] intr. 
To converse, talk, engage in conversation. Hence 
Oonversa’tioning vbl. sb. 

X830 Scott Demonol. x. 366 The sailor. .answered, .that in 
general he conversationed well enough. X833 New Monthly 
Mag. XXXVII. 12 Three yeai-s of friendly conferencizing 
and conversationinjg in Downing Street. 

Converaa’tiouable, a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ABLE.] = Conversable ; open to conversation. 

^ 1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 633 She, having the super- 
intendance of her domestic concerns, .was merely conversa- 
tionable at breakfast-time. X849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 331 
You're a conversationable individual. 

Conversational (kpnvais^i'Janal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of persons : Ready to converse ; addicted to 
conversation ; gifted with powers of conversation. 

X799 Southey Lett. (1836) I. 78 Without being talkative 

I am conversational. 2844 Dickens Mart. Chnz. 1 , Although 
Tom and his sister were extremely conversational, they 
were less lively. 

2. Of, belonging to, or proper to conversation. 

X77a Mad. D’Arblav i>iix)^ (1842) I. 203 His conversar 

tional powers. 1814 W. Tavlor in Monthly Rev. LXXII. 
286 That tone.. which confers on the women of England a 
high conversational rank. x86i Wright Ess.Archaeol. II. 
xxii. 22X Froven9al was degraded to be the mere conversa- 
tional dialect of the vulgar. 1B75 Jowett Plaio (ed. 2) I. 
337 The conversational manner, the seeming want of airange- 
ment. .are found to result in a perfect work of art. 

Conversationalist (kpnvojsfi-Jsnalist). [f. 
prec. + -I 8 T. Cf. nationalist, agriculturalist^ One 
who is conversational ; one who excels in conver- 
sation. Cf. CONVEESAWONIST. 

X836 Hor. Smith Tin Tmmp. (1876) 103 English Women 
are in general better conversationalists than the men, x8^ 
T. Payn Canon’s IVardll. 263 An eminent conversationalist 
living by himself is a deplorable spectacle. 

Conversationally’ (kpnT3Js#''/3naIi), adv. 
[f. as prec. + -lt ^.] In a conversational manner, in 
the way of conversation. 

x8ox Southey Lett. (1B36) 1 . 167 That I might conversa- 
tionally learn the [Wel^] language. x86o ELLicoTTZj/& Our 
Lord vii. 333 The Lord was questioned, perhaps conversa- 
tionally, about His followers and His teaching, 

t Conversa'tionedr ppl. a. Oh. rare-\ 
[f. CoNVBBSAnoir sb. -t- -bd 2 .] Of a specified ‘ con- 
versation’ or behaviour, conducted, behaved. 

16x3 Beaum. & Fl. Captain i. i. Till she be better conver- 
satlon'd. .I'll keep As far from her as the gallows. 

Conversa‘'tiionisni. rare-", [f, as prec. + 
-ISM.] A conversational expression ; colloquialism. 
1864 iu Webster. 

Conversationist (kpnvojs^i-Jonist). [f. as 
prec. + -IST.] One who converses much, or is 
addicted to conversation ; one who practises the 
art of conversation ; ^Convbbsatjonalist. 

x8o6 Southey in Robberds Mem, II. 131 A little too much 
of the conversationist. 1824 Miss Hawkins Mem. I. 282 
Agreeable conversationists were met in great frequency. 
a X864 Hawthorne Eng. Noie.Bks. (zSjgl) II. 24 Mr. Taylor 
is redconed a brilliant conversationist. 

Conversationize (kpnvarsli’Jansiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -IZB.] intr. To hold a conversation, 
iSz6 Disraeli Piv. Grey i. viL 16 They would have re- 
tired to a corner . . and conversationLsed with any stray 
fotir-year-older not yet sent to bed. 1831 R, F, Burton 
Goa 308 After some little time spent in arranging his papers 
. .and conversationizing with a native clerk. 
CoiLVeVSative (k^nvS'Jsativ), fl!. rare. [f. L. 
conversdt- ppl. stem of conversdrt to Converse + 
-IVB.] ’t’a. Belonging to, or fitted for, social 
intercourse ; sociable. Ohs. B. Ready to conveise 
or talk, given to conversation, talkative, 

X63X Bp. Webbe Quietn. (1637) *79 Actions conversative 
doe consist in the ordeiingof our conversation, i6sx Reliy. 
WoUott. 76 To endue him with conversative qualities and 
ornaments of youth, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Luke ii. 45 
Of a free and conversative, not of a sullen and morose dis« 
position. x8s8 Hawthorne Fr. tf Jt. Jmls. II. 108 He 
was very entertaining and conversative. ^ 

II Conversazione (kpnv^JsaitsiflR'nE). PI. -oni 
(-flu'nz), now usually -oiea. Also in 8 -atione. ^ [a. 
It. conversagione (in i6th c. -atione) conversation, 
assembly for conversation or social recreation.] 


[ II 1. In Italy, the name for an evening assembly 
for conveisation, social recreation, and amusement 
(often described by travellers in the i 8 th c.), 

1740 Gray Let. to his Mother (T.), The diversions of a 
Florentine Lent are . . in the evening, what is called a con- 
versazvme, a sort of assembly at Hie prindpal people's 
houses, full of I cannot tell what. X753 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. (1887) II. 243, I have often smiled to mysdf in 
viewing our assemblies (which they call conversations] a£ 
LovMe. 1734 Drummond Trav. 41 (T.) These conversa- 
eioui [at Florence] resemble our ca^-assemblies : — some 
played at cards, some passed the time in conversation, others 
walked from place to place. 1834 “T. Medwin Atigler in. 
Wales II, 283 Ip. most utile towns in Italy good music ; and 
conversaziones inwall. x866 Howells Venet. Life xx. 331 
The conversazioni of the demi-monde where they say every- 
thing. 

’1*2. Introduced into England, and applied to 
the private assembly now known as an ‘ At Home 
(Occasionally anglicized as Conversation, q.v.) 

X777 Sheridan Sch, Scand, i, i, The charade you made 
last night at Mrs. Drowzie's conversazione. 1782 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 10 Nov., She is. .foremost in collectingall 
extraordinary, .people to her London conversaziones. i8oa 
Mar, Edgeworth Moral T. (x8x6) I, 206 She held a sort of 
conversazione at her house.. frequented by all foreigners. 
2823 Byron Juan xin. evii. With evening came the banquet 
and the wine : The conversazione ; the duet. 

3. From about the close of the 18 th c. chiefly 
applied to assemblies of an intdlectual character, 
in connexion with literature, art, or science. 

179a A. Young Trav. France 338 In the evening to the 
conversazione of Signore Fabbroni, where I met Signore 
Pella, director of toe gallery, etc. . , the company did not 
assemble in order to converse on the trivial nonsense of 
common topics, like so many coteries in all countries. x8i6 
J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. soo In the balls, concerts, and 
coHverzationes of polite literature, a X845 Hood Odes 6- 
Addr., To Kitchener v. Oh, hast thou still those Conver- 
sazioni, Where learned visitors discoursed — and fed ? 

4. Now chiefly used for a soirie given by a 
learned body or society of arts, at which the society’s 
work is illustrated by the exhibition of specimens, 
experiments, and demonstrations. 

X834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. r. 208 (Architectural Society) 
Jan. 2X, the members of this institution held their first Con- 
versazione for the season at Exeter Hall, which was attended 
by 200 professors and amateurs of architecture, A. 

McKay Hist. Kilmarnock \eA. 3) 276 The organizing of 
conversazioni for more familiar and popular addresses on 
scientific subjects. 

Converse (k^nvSus), v. [a. F. converter 
(i 2 th c. in Liltre) to pass one’s life, live, dwell in 
or with, in mod.Fr. also to exchange words with ; 
■cPi;, and Sp. conversar. It. and late L. conversare 
:—L.' conversdri lit. to turn oneself about, to move 
to and fro, pass one’s life, dwell, abide, live some- 
where, keep company with ; middle voice of rare 
conversare to turn to and fro, freq. of cenvertPre to 
turn about. As with other deponent vbs. the 
active form was in late L. substituted for the 
middle, whence the Romanic forms. The trans- 
ference of sense from ' live with ’ to ‘ talk with * is 
recent in Fr. and English, and most complete in 
the latter.] 

+ 1. intr. To move about, have one’s being, live, 
dwell in (on, upon) a place, among (with) people, 
etc, Obs. 

1340 [see Conversant a. x]. e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i, iii. 
10 In wlios houses I hadde conuersed and haunted fro my 
3ou)ie. xi^3 ([Iaxton Cato Bv, Before them emonge the 
whyche we conuerse and go dayly. X483 — Gold. Leg. 
403/4 How many yere arte thou olde and where conuersest 
thou, 1638 Wilkins New World xiv. 11707) iz6 Birds ., 
which do most converse upon the Earth,. as a Pheasant, 
Partridge, etc. xe6s-o Boyle Occas, Refl, xv, ix. (1^3^ 224 
Impurities, .contracted by conversing to and fro in a defiling 
World. x6gi Ray Creation (1714) 26 Cetaceous Fishes which 
converse chiefly in the northern Sea. Ibid. 11. (1704)420 Birds 
have been taught to pronounce Words,— yet Quadrupeds 
never, though Dogs and Horse.); converse almost perpetual^ 
with Men. 1727 De Fob Hist. Appar. Introd. (1S40) 3 It 
converses here, is with us, and among us. 

+ 2. To associate familiarly, consort, keep com- 
pany ; to hold intercourse, be familiar with. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. V. ii. 861 You shall . . Visite the 
speechlesse sicke, and still conuerse With groaning wretches, 
1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. tv, (i68at 134 So rude a Country, 
as hath not hitherto conversed with more civil Nations. 
X667 Milton P.L.is, 184 For ever, sunk Under yon boyling 
Ocean, wrapt in Chains ; There to converse with everlasting 
groans, X078 Evelyn Mem, (1837) II. 131 Too blessed a 
creature to converse with mortals. w8o Johnson L. P,, 
Congreve, Having long conversed familiarly with the great, 
he wished to be considered, .as a man of fashion. 18x9 
G. S. Faber DUpewsations (1823) 1 . 322 The old pagans be- 
lieved that a mighty god . . openly conversed with mortals. 

-I* b. To hold sexual intercourse. Obs. 

XS36 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xix, This Albyne, 
with her fiftie sisteris . . oonversit with devillis in forme of 
men, and consavit childrin. x6xx Cotgr. s.v, Rifflarde. 
x6s6 S. Winter Semi. 43 They may lawfully converse to- 
gether as man and wife. 17x3 Addison Guardian No, r6s 
f 7. X749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. x, That wench with 
whom I know he yet converses, 2760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(xSaal HI. 31 Liberty . . to converse with as many females as 
he pleased. 

fc. To have commercial iutercourse, to deal, 
trade, traffic, Obs, 

m 
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ffAKLCYT Foy. (R.), They friendly conuerse and ex- 
ercx» mutual traffick together. *613 Sherley TrtK'- Pcrsin 
a The Turke hauinggiuen certaine scales to trade in, out of 
which. .it was vnlawfull for any to converse. i6go Child 
Disc. Trade {ed. 4! 141 This Law will not at all incommode 
Gentlemen as to what they buy in shops, neither those that 
converse in Fairs and Markets. 172S De Foe Voy. round 
{Forid (1840) 183 These Indiaim had canoes.. by which, 
perhaps, they conversed with the islands near them. _ 

+ 3. To be engaged in ; to have to do imth (a 
thing'/ ; to deal wifA, be familiar or conversant with. 
Obs. exc. f&fig- of 4 or 5 , in to converse with books. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 90 You that con- 
verse in these and such like actions. 1602 M.arston / 1 «- 
tonids Eev. iv. iii, 0 world, thou art too subtile For honest 
natures to converse withalL 1607-w Bacom Ess., E'ai. 
Men, (Arb.) 3^ When they converse in those thinges they 
doe not affect. 16^2 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. v. § 5 Since 
he hath conversed more with the Orientall traditions. ^1688 
South Serm, Prov.xiL 22 Wheresoever he treads, he sinks, 
and converses with a bottomless Pit. 1709 Strvfe Autu 
Ref. I. xxxi. 354 That ministers should converse in this 
catechism, and learn true divinity from it. .1719 J. Richard- 
son Sc. Cettnoisseur 204 By conversing with the Works of 
the Best Masters. 1749 Fielding Tom yenes xiv. viii. He 
had indeed conversed so much with money. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, III. 409 A man.. who has conversed, not only 
with books, but witLiawyers and merchants, .statesmen and 
princes. 

t4. To communicate or interchange ideas (fuith 
any one) by speech or writing or otherwise. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com, Err. n. iL 162 Did you conuerse sir 
with this gentlewoman? . . I never spake with her in all my 
life. 1650 Sir £. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 1 . 177, 
[As] I have att noe tyme soe much ease wd content as when 
1 converse with you, 1 hope I shall gaine pardon for this 
tedious letter. 171a Pope Lett, 28 May, It is not only the 
disposition I always have of conversing with you, that makes 
me so speedily ansiver your obliging letter. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic i. vL 151 Like ships at sea, they must con- 
verse hy signals. t76a-7i H. Walpole Veriuds Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) II. 137 He conversed little with the painters. . 
except Velasquez-, -with whom he continued a correspond- 
ence of letters. 

"b. To hold inward commtmion, commune with. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen, VI, 11. L 26 Well let them, practise and 
conuerse with spirits. 21652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. ix. iL 
(1821) 41s He knows how to converse with, himself, and 
truly to love and value himself. x686 Horneck Crtieif, 
yesus iv. 66 Before he eats, converses with himself, while 
he is eating converses with God, and after he hath eaten, 
converses with, the holy angels. 1747 T. Warton Pleas. 
Melasuholy (R.), Remote from man, conversing with the 
spheres. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 233 So you . . have 
time to converse with your sensations. 

5. Spec. * To convey th<r thoughts redprocally in 
talk * (J.) ; to engage in conversation, to talk 
with (a person), on, upon (a subject), i^ (a 
language, voice). The ordinary current sensd. 

16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. JFsr.led. a) 249 If. .you desire to 
con-verse -with him, you must tarry till he be awake. 1653 
Walton Angleri.^, I have conversed with those which 
have conversed -with him. 1727 De Fob Syst, Magk 

I. L 6 Adam’s posterity learnt to speak immediately from 
him, and so to converse with one another. 1745 Wesley 
Ansv). Ch. 7 My Heart clave to him as soon as he spoke. 
And the more we convers'd, so much the more did I esteem 
. .him, xw Southey Lyric Poems, Old Man's Comforts, 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death. 1825 
Lytton FaVtUend 41 We had been conversing with Lady 
Margaret on indifferent subjects. 1841 Borrow Ziucali II. 
xL 136 Wishing to converse, .in a langu^e unknown to the 
Spaniards. 18^ C. Bronte Vi/le/texxi, Talk for you is good 
discipline. You converse imperfectly. 

6 . traits. *}‘a. To keep company ivith; b. To 
render familiar or well acquainted; c. To com- 
mnnicate with, talk with, Obs. d. To talk (any 
one) out of, etc, 

1649 Jer. ^Taylor Gt. Exemp, Exhort, § 9 Such a life 
without which human society cannot be conversed. X665 

J. Sure fooling Not conversing him dmly or 
very often, 1683 D. A. Art Converse Pref,, Whether we 
Converse our Superiours, Inferiours, or Equals. 1704 Swift 
Eatt. BAs. Wks. 1768 1 . 176 This Temple having been Edu. 
cated and long Conversed amoi^ the Ancients. 1718 
WoDRow Corr. 11843) II. 354 After Ihave conversed himself, 
and ^d Ms theses. X824 Miss Ferrier Itther. Ixvii, She 
called her daughter to her, and contrived to converse her out 
of the room. 

Converse (kp'nvais), jA.i [f. Coitvebsb ®,, 
( x 6 oo ; orig., like the vb., stressed cotwe'rse^ 

+1. iitercourse; =Conyebsation' a, 3 . Obs.exa, 
in certain expressions now referred to 3 . 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry ni.vi, (16x1) 103 Themutuall con- 
uerse of humane Society. x6xs G. Sandys Traa. t. 50 En- 
feebled with the continual conuetse of women. X646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ei. 378^ By converse or copulation. 1653 
H, More Aniid. Am. ii, iv. (1712) 31 Sociableness or love 
of Converse. 17x9 De Foe Crttsoe (1840) II. ix. 20a Free 
converse, traffic, and commerce. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 17s F 16 Thus numerous are the dangers to which the 
converse of mankind exposes vs, 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
V. viL 20$ Converse with the world will do more for you. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola i. v, I have returned from the 
converse of the streets as from a forgotten dream. 

fb. Formerly with a and fi. Obs. 

^ 1660 Incelo Bentiv. 4- Ur, 11. (1682) 113 God.. nourish’d 
It by a Converse with the first Man whom he made. 1676 
Seas. Refl . 176 Thus we dress ourselves Jbr pub- 
lique converses, 

+2. Familiar engagement or occupation (with 
thin^) ; = CONVEBSATION 4 . Ohs. 

2x^2 J, Smith Sel, Disc, vir. 347 Dwelling .. in a carnal 
converse with these sacramental symbols. xMj Manley 
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Greiiud Lorn C. TVanvs igg Long Experience, and con- 
tinual Converse among Troubles, x66^ PMl. Trans, I. 

1 14 A strange Diver, by his continual converse m water, 
degenerated. 1725 T. Reynolds Vieso of Death (1735I 2 
T’ abandon all that’s dear . . My friends and studies too. 
And all my known converses here. 

3. Familiar interchange of thoughts ; discourse, 
talk ; = (joNVEBSATiON 7 . 1^0'^ foetic or rhet. * 

(Quot, 1604 may belong to 1.) 

[1604 Shaks. 0 th. iii. i. 40 A meane to draw the Moore 
Out of the way, that your conuerse and busin^se May be 
more free.] X614 R, Taylor Hog lost Pearl i, i. It [Latin] 
is so much my often converse, that if there bp none but 
women in my company, yet cannot 1 forbear it. x6so S. 
Clarke Eccl. Hist. 1. (1654) 171 Upon converse, finding his 
sufficiency, he inquired the cause of his voyage, xyas Pope 
Odyss. XV. 3SS Sweet is thy converse to each Social ear. 
1859 Tennyson Geraint 4 Enid 320 And told her all their 
converse in the halL 1888 Burgon 12 Gd. Men II. xii. 416 
His converse at such seasons was always elevating. 

fb. Formerly with a and ^/. Obs. 

X647 W. Browne tr. Pelexander 11. 113 In this manner 
ended the first converse between Z, and A. 1669 Wood- 
HEAD St. Teresa ir. vii. 61 It will be difficult in these con- 
verses not to talk of secular matters. 2672 Cave Prim. 
Chr. I. iii. (1673) 37 By daiW converses build them up 
and make them better. 17^ S, Rogers Ep. to Friend 99 
Still prompt to charm -with many a converse sweet. 

e. Interchange of thoughts otherwise than by 
speech. 

1758 S. Hayward Serm, p. xi, The leading topics of ovx 
^istolary converse. X865 Tylor Early Hist. Man, iii. 35 
The same signs [i. e. gestures] serve as a medium of con- 
verse. 

4. Spiritual or mental intercourse ; communion. 

s668 Howe Bless. Righieons (1B25) 87 In the wonted 

course of our converses with God. 2678 R. Barclay . 4/04 
QieaAers ii. § 7. 32 Gods Converse vnth Man. .was by the 
immediate manifestation of his Spirit. _ 2750 Shenstone 
Rural Elegance 217 With Nature here high convetse hold, 
a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (x844)_I. 74 A person who is much 
occupied in inward conveise with God. 2872 Holland Marb, 
Proph. 10 la converse with the thoughts of manlier men. 
fS. Manner of life, ‘conversation’. Obs. 
c x6& South Serm. x Kings xiiL 33 The true Worship of 
God, and the Converse of those that use it. »02 Echarq 
Eccl. Hist. (1710) 28 To he avoided in all affairs of civil 
society and converse, as. .persons of infecrious converse. 

f Converse, and sb.^ Obs. Also 3-6 con- 
vers. [a. F. convers, -se, ad. L. conversus turned, 
pa. pple. of convertSre to Conveet.] 

A, adj. Converted in mind or fedmg. 

a 1300 Cursor M. T9736 (Cott.) Fra Jiat time men cald him 
ai Conuers paule in godds lai. 1436 Pol. Poems (1859) H. 
203 That oure verry too Mow be to us convers and torned. 

B. sb. 1, A convert. 

1388 WvctiF I Chron. xxiL a Conuerris fro hethenesse to 
the lawe of Israel. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 278/3 Somme 
converses of the Jeweswold mynysshe the bounte of the 
grace of god. 

2. Eccl. A lay member of a convent; a lay 
brother or sister. 

Orig. applied to those who were converted from a secular 
to ‘ religious ’ life in adult age, as opposed to the nntriti 
who had been brought up in the monastic life from child- 
hood ; see Du Can^e. 

14. . Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII, 135 In he steppes of (>e 
Connerses or monkes. ^3 Caxton Golden Leg. 240/2 A 
frere canuer.se began to be tormented of the deny], c 1500 
Melusine icx> Thabbotand an houndred monkkis, beside the 
convers. 2512 C’tess Richmond in N icholsi?0yaf WitlsiijSo) 
368 Oon perpetuell brother, called a converse.. specially to 
serve the same monks at their masses. x6gx tr, Emiliomne's 
Observ. youm. Naples 178 The Fifth Monastery, .contains 
the Brothers Converses. 

II b. Often in the L. fonn conversus, pi. -i. 

1777 Archoeol. IV. 38 He was conversus, a lay-brother, 
2803 J. R. Wallran Mem. Fountaitis Abbey (Surtees) 71 
It [South Park Abbey] contained not less than sixty-six 
monks and one hundred and fifty conversi. 

Converse (kp-nvajs), and sb.^ [ad. L. con- 
vers-us turned about, transformed, pa. pple. of 
convertSre : see Conveet. La converse occurs in 
F'. from 13 th c., = Pr. and med.L. conversaJ\ ’ 

A. adj. 

1. Turned ronncl ; opposite or contrary in direc- 
tion or action ; acting in reverse manner. 

X794 Sullivan View Nat, L 35s The transformation of 
vapour into air [and] the converse change. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Princ. i. iv. § 26 As in this case.. so in the converse 
case. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VL Ixxi. 2x8 The converse 
arts of destruction and defence. 1876 Gladstone Synchr. 
Homer, ai-j Now of Zephuros Euros is the converse wind 
from the opposite point of heaven. 

+■ 2. Jlfath. Converse ratio, proportion : see quots. 

iSjro Billingsley Euclid v. Def. xiii. 134 Conuerse pro- 
portion, or proportion by conuersion is, when the consequent 
is taken as the antecedent, and so is compared to the ante- 
cedent as to the consequent x66o Barrow Ewlid-v, Def. 
xvi. Converse ratio is when the antecedent is compared to 
the excess wherein the antecedent exceeds the consequent. 
x^S.Alingham Geom, Epit.sg Converse Reason or propor- 
tion is the comparing the Antecedent to the excess, wherein 
the Antecedent exceeds the Consequent. 

B. sb. 

1. gtn. A statement or form of words derived 
from another by the turning about or transposition 
of two important antithetical members ; e.g.' the 
possession of wealth without learning ’, ‘ the pos- 
session of learning without wealth’; ‘a quiet 
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day and a noisy night ‘ a noisy day and a quiet 
night’. [This use occurs in OF. in 13 th c.] 

1798 Malthus Popul. (1878) 240 The converse of this will be 
also true. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. , Compensation Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 41 The theory of the mechanic forces Ls another example. 
What we gain in power is lost in time ; and the converse. 1855 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 446 A series of obse^ations 
the converse of this, viz. winter in the North Atlantic, sum- 
mer in the South. x86i Tulloch Eng. Pnrit, ii. 278 ‘ All 
wickedness is weakness’. The conveisehe seems to have 
believed. 2875 JowettPAi^o (ed. 2) III. 23The_thesis_. .is the 
converse of that of Thrasymachus. .not right is the interest 
of the stronger, but right is the necessity of the weaker, 
b. A thing or action which is the exact oppo- 
site of another. [Occurs in OF. in 14 th c.] 

1786 TooKaPnrley ii They travelled backward-s. .adopt- 
ing the converse of the principle. 180a Paley_ Nat. Theol. 
xin. 330 By evaporation water is carried up into the air ; 
by the converse of evaporation, it falls down upon the earth. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cmnglexva.. (1859) =95 She was the 
very converse of our old ship, she never missed stays 
although I did cruelly, a 1852 D. Webster Wks. (1877)111. 
453 The natural converse of accession is secession ; and 
therefore -when it is stated that the people of the States ac- 
ceded to the Union, it may be more plausibly argued that 
they may secede from it. 1869 T. Graham in Sd. Opinion 
10 Feb. 270/2 This contraction of the wire is in length only. 
The result is the converse of extension by wire-drawing. 
2879 Mallock Life worth Living 135 The positions of the 
two moralists are in fact the exact converses of each other, 
2. Math. (One proposition is the converse of 
another, when the datum and conclusion of the 
one are respectively taken as the conclusion and 
datum of the other.) 

1570 Billingslev Euclid i, vi. 16 The 8 proposition being 
the conuerse of the fourth. x66o Barrow Euclid i. axiom 
viii. note. Things which agree together are equal one to the 
other. The converse of this Axiome is true in right lines 
and angles, but not in figures, unless they be like. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. I. 53 The (Converses of these are evident. 
Mod. This proposition is the converse of the preceding., 

8 . Logic. A converted proposition; formerly 
applied to the original proposition upon which 
conversion is performed (called by Hamilton the 
Convbetend), but now usually to that which 
results from converting the original. 

1827 Whately Logic 11. ii. § a Conversion can then only be 
illative when no term is distriDuted in the Converse, which 
was not distributed in the Exposita. ^ 1837-8 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic I. 256 The original or given proposition is 
called the Converse or Converted. .It would be better to call 
[it] the Convertend. .This language I shall use. Ibid. 1 . 257 
The Quantity of the Proposition in Conversion remains 
always the same ; that is, the absolute quantity of the Con- 
verse must be exactly equal to that of the Convertend. 1884 
Jevons Stud. Deduct. Logic 32 It must be observed that 
the converse, obverse, and contrapositive are all true if the 
original proposition is true. 

^Conversed,///. fl.'J- Obs. =Convbksb a.s 3, 
2557 Recorde Whetst. C ij b, Of Proportion conuersed or 
indirecte. 

t Conversed, -verst, ppl. a.^ Obs. [f. 
C0NVER.SB V. + -ED^.] With whom intimate inter- 
course has been held ; familiar. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass x. (1664] 116 Never giving 
over, till Death, such a converst Friend, except on a capital 
Discontent. 

Conversely (kfi-nvarsli, k^nvausli), adv. [f. 
CoNVBBSE «. 2 + -LT 2 .J jjj jhe converse manner or 
order ; as the converse ; by conversion. 

x8o6 Hutton Course Math, I. 278 Conversely, if the two 
angles abc, abd, on both sides of the line ab, make up to- 
gether two right angles, then cb and bd form one continued 
right line cd. 1845 M°Culloch Taxation Introd. (1852)15 
The greater the expenses of governments, the deeper must 
they encroach on the incomes or capitals of those who pay 
taxes, and conversely. 2835 Jowett Plato (ed. a) I. 325 A 
thing is not seen because it is visible, but conversely, visi- 
ble because it is seen. 2884 Bower & Scott De Barfs 
Phaner. 491 Succeeding one another from above downwards 
or conversely. 

t Conve'rsemeut, Obs. [a, OF. converse- 
went business, relation, connexion, f. converser\ 
see -MENT.] Business, relation, occupation, affair. 
. * 4 SS Fasten Lett. No. 249 I. 340 He hadde no lyvelode 
in the shire, nor conyersement. 1599 Sandys Europai 
Spec, (1632) 242 Assidaitie..in prayer, not interrupted.. oy 
secular conversements. 

Couverser (kpnvs-jsai). [f. CoRVEEaB v, -t- 
-ebI.] One who converses ; a talker ; spec. = Con- 
VBESATIONAIilST. 

1S94 Carew Huartds Exam. Wits (i6z6) 227 Of much 
eloquence in words and discourse, jpv&t conuersers. 2605 
Bacon Adv, Learn, i. vii. § 5 A familiar converser with 
learned professors. 2786 Mrs. Piozzi Auecd. yohnson in 
Amt, Reg, r/i Mr. Johnson was not intentionally a pompous 
converser. 1853 Lynch Self-Improv. iv. 88 He seeks too 
early the repute of a converser. 2876 Darwin in Life ^ 
Lett. (1887) I. « The best converser I ever listened to. 

Couversibility (k^nvausibi-liti). [f. as next 
-t- -ITT.] = Convbbtibility. 

2784 T. A. _Mann in Orig, Lett. Emin. Men (Camden) 427 
Mr. Cavendish’s discovery of the conversibility of Air into 
Water. 

Converslble (kifeva-isib’l), a. [ad. late L. 
conversibil-is, f. convers- ppl. stem of comvert^e 
to CoNVEBT : see -bib. Also in mod.F.] Capable 
of being converted or transposed, 
a j66o Hammond Serm, vii. Wks. 2684 IV. 663 So that this 
converslble retrogradous Sorites may shut up all. 

H See silso CohyeksabjiB, 
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CONVBBSION. 


Conversing (kpnva-asiq), vU. sb. [f. Con- 
VKSSE V . + -iNG^i The action of the vb. CoN- 
VEESE : having inlercoiirse ; discoursing, talking. 

/ti6(o Healey ThcophraHus yan. (1636) 71 Tediousnes.. 
is a troublesome binde of conversing-, without any other 
damage or piejudice. <1x640 J. Ball Answer to Can, i. 
(1642) 138 Alucli more guilt was contracted by civill con- 
veisings. 1654 Fuller Two Serin, 76 Her unlawful con- 
versing with him who was not her Husband, tyao De Foe 
Capi, Singleton viii. (1840) 146 We did not seek the conver.s- 
ing, or acquainting ourselves with the natives, 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Oct. l^/I Conversings as to the low price of corn. 

Conve'rsing, ppl. a. [f. Conveese v. -h 

1. That converses: f affords intercourse, 
companionable. 

^ 1643 Milton Divorce iv. (1851) ag A fit conversing soule . . 
ia stronger than death. 1645 — Colast. (1851) 361 A con- 
versing solace, and peaceful! society is the prime end of 
mariage. 

+ 2. Conversant. Obs. 

1724 Swii'T DrapiePs Lett. v. Wks. 1755 V. n. 99, I had 
been long conversing with the writings of your lordship, 
Mr. Locke, Mr. Molincux, etc. 

Gouversiou (k^mvSuJan). [a. F. conversion, 
ad. L. conversion-em turning round, n. of action 
from convertSi'e to turn round ; see Comveet.] 

I. Turning in position, direction, destination, 
f 1. The action of turning round or revolving ; 
revolution, rotation. Obs. 

ELYOT/wff^i?Gtfw.(iSit9)68Conuersionsof sterres, 
mocions, and reuolttcions of pianettes. 1587 Golding De 
Pfo?viaj> ix. 126 Were the World eternal, the Conuersions 
or turnings about thcrof should be eternal too. 1665-6 
P/iil. Trans. 1 . 143 The conversion of Jupiter about his own 
axis. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 307 That strait 
line, .which touches a spiral at the end of Its first conversion, 
lyafi tr. Gregory's Asirau. I. 139 In the conversion of the 
Body of the Sun, this Virtue thereof, .is also turned about, 
b. Centre of conversion', see Cbntee jJ. 16. 

+ 2. The action of turning to a particular direc- 
tion ; turning. Obs. 

1594 IBlundevil Exerc. in. i. xx.(ed. 1) This Greeke word 
Tropos, which is. .a conversion or turning. 1638 Wilkins 
Netu IVorld 1. (1664) 50 Divers Conversions of those sides 
towards our Eyes. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, izi The 
conversion of the needle to the North. 1660 Boyle Seraph. 
Love xvi. (1700) 98 A Convension to that Magnetic Posture. 

f b. fjr. The action of turning or directing (one’s 
mind, attention, actions, etc.) to some object. Obs. 

1581 J. BELLHaddon's Ansiv. Osor, 513 b, With such an un- 
removeable conversion of mynde to Godward. *646 Fuller 
IPoiinded Cause. (1841) agi Daily sin.. is an aversion from 
God and his daily repentance a conversion to God. x^xa 
Spect. No. 524 p 5 An habitual inclination and conversion 
of his sight towards it. 

1 3. The action of turning back or returning ; 
sfec. the turning back of the sun in its apparent 
course on reaching the tropic ; the solstice. Obs. 

*S^3 Eden Treat. News Ind. (Arb.) 41 The sommer con- 
ucrsion of the sunne. 16x8 Chapman Hesiod 11. 162 If at 
the sun’s conversion thou shalt sow The sacred earth, a x68a 
Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 3 The tropical conversion of 
the Sun. 

fb. In versions of the O.T., rendering L. con- 
versio. Obs. 

1388 WvcLip yer. xxxiii. 7 And y schal conuerte the con- 
uersioun of Juda [1382 Turne the^turnyng of Juda].^ x6og 
Bible (Doiiay) Jar. xxxiii. 26 , 1 wil bring backe their con- 
version, and wil have meixiie on them. 

4. Transposition, inversion (of the terms of a 
statement ; cf. Conveese ji.3 1 ) ; spec, in Logic, the 
transposition of the subject ancf predicate of a 
proposition according to certain rules to form a 
new proposition by immediate inference. 

Conversion in which the quantity of the proposition is un- 
changed is called simple conversion (e. g. * No A is B ' ; ‘ No 
B is A') ; when there is a change of quantity, c. per accidens 
(c.g. ‘All A is B’; ‘Some Bis A’). Cf. Contraposition 2. 

. *SS* T. Wilson Logikel.rib'j)20 b, Coiiuersion is the chaung- 
ing or altring of wordes in a proposicion, when the former 
parte (whereof any thing is rehearsed) and the hinder pmte 
(whiche is rehearsed of the former) are chaunged, thone into 
thothers place. _ XS70 Billingsley Euclid i. vi. 16 In Geo- 
inetrie is oftentimes vsed conuersion of propositions. 1651 
Hobde.s Govt. "Sac. iv. § 14. 6p As the law of nature is all 
of it Divine, so the Law of Christ byconversion, .is all of it 
also., the doctrine of Nature. 1788 F.Em Aristotle's Log. 
iv. § 1. 68. X887 Fowler Deduct. Logic fio A Conversion 
may be defined os an immediate inference in which from one 
proposition we infer another having the same terms as the 
original proposition, hut their order reversed. 
t5. Rhet. Used by l 6 th and 17 th c. writers as 
the equivalent of Antisteophe 3 , and sometimes 
of Aposteopue 1 I. Obs. 

iSSa Huloet, Conuersion, or speakynge one to another. 
*553 ’!’• Wilson Rhet, loj b, Conversion is an ofte repealyng 
of the last worde, and is contrarie to that whiche went 
before. [1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ni. xix. (Arb.) 209 The 
Greekes call this figure Anlistrophe, the Latines, conuersio, 

I following the originall call him the counteriui-ne.] 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kensey), Conversion. .aRhetorical Figure, the 
same as Apostrophe. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 

6 . Math. The substitution of the difference of 
antecedent and consequent for the consequent in 
each of the ratios forming a proportion : see 
quots, ? Obs. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid v, Def. xvi. 134 Conuersion of 
proportion (which of the elders is commonly called enerse 
proportion). x6^ Power Exp. Philos, ii. xsq So that here 
IS now four Proportionals, and by any three given, you may 


strike^ out the fourth, by Conversion, Transposition, and 
Division of them, 1695 Alingham Geom. Epit. 19 If A : B 
::C:D then by Conversion 'twill be as A:A— B :: C: 
C— D._ 1796 Hutton Math. Did., Conversion, os Convex- 
Undo, is whenthere are four proportionals, and it is inferred, 
that the first is to its excess above the 2d, as the third is to 
its excess above the 4th. 

7. Law. The action of (illegally) converting or 
applying something to one’s own use. Usually in 
phr. trover and conversion. 

16x5 Coke in Bulstrode Rep. ii. (1657) 3x1-2 There may be 
a trover and no conversion, if he keep and lay up the goods, 
by him found, for the Owner. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. I. Ixii. (1739) 121 Fraudulent conversion of Treasure- 
trove. 17x3 Arbuthnot yohn Bnlliy.jaj) 9 He talks of no- 
thing but. .writs of error, actions of trover and conversion. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. III. ist-2 This action, of trover 
and conversion, was in it’s orii^nal an action, .against such 
person as had found another's goods, and refused to deliver 
them on demand, but converted them to his own use. 18x7 W. 
Selwyh Law Hist Prius (ed. 4) II. X267 A person is guilty of 
a conversion who takes the property of one person by assign- 
ment from another, who has not any authority to dispose of it. 

II. Change in character, nature, form, or fimc- 
tiou. 

8 . The bringing of any one over to a specified 
religions faith, profession, or parly, esp, to one re- 
garded as true, from what is regarded as falsehood 
or error. (Without qualification, usually = con- 
vereion to Christianity.) 

c X340 Cursor M. 19477 /<earf/«^(Fair£), Of the Conuersioun 
of saint Paule. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iii. x. (1483) 56 
Paynyms and heretikes that ben dede withouten conuersion. 
*555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) so marg,, The conuersion of 
the gentyles. 1685 Stillingfl. Orig. Brit, i, i . 2 The Conver- 
sion of the British Nation, to the Christian Faith. 1756-7 
tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) IV. 427 At the conversion of the 
late count Ernest Metternich to the catholic religion. 1890 
Bp. Stubbs Primary Charge (Oxford) 31 She is the Church 
of the National Histoiy, of the Conversion, the Constitution, 
the Reformation. 

b. The festival of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
observed on Jan. 25 . 

1382-8 Wyclif N. T., Table of Lessons 691 {Propre Sancto- 
rtan) Jan., Seynt Vincent, martir, Conuersioun of Seynt 
Poul. 1501 Chron. Grey Friars (Rolls) II. 184 On Sent 
Po-wlles evyn the Conversioun. 

f c. spec. In the mediseval church ; Change from 
the secular to the ‘ religious ’ life ; entry into monas- 
tic life. Obs. (See Du Cange, conversion) 
e 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (xB66) 5 When I had taken my 
syngulere purpos and lefte ]>& seculere habyte. .it fell one a 
nyghte . . in the hegynnynge of my conuersyone, etc. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 19 There was a certen yong man, 
turnyd^. . fro thys worldys vanyle to the lyfe of^a Monke, 
the whiche abowte the hegynnyng of his conuersion fyll yn 
to a grete and agreuys sekenes. 

d. transf. The action of converting or fact of 
being converted, to some opinion, belief, parly, etc. 
Mod. Conversion to Free Trade principles, to Darwinism, 
etc. 

9. Theol. The turning of sinners to God; a 
spiritual change from sinfulness, ungodliness, or 
worldliness to love of God and pursuit of holiness. 

a 1340 Hampole jPj«/)ferxvii. 53 In conuersyon ofsynful 
men. e 1430 tr. Th. A Kempis' Imit, i. xiii, Somme men 
haue most greuous temptacions in he hegynnyng of her con- 
uersion, somme in |>e ende. 1592 Greene Disptii. 38 See how 
God wrought for my conuersion. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
724 And to them preachd Conversion and Repentance. 1740 
Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 270 The very beginning of your con- 
version to God. 1758 S. Hayward Serni. Introd. 15 Labours 
in theconversion of souls. 1834 J. Angell jAMEsAstxious 
Inquirer vi. The first error . . is to mistake knowledge, _im- 
pression, and partial reformation, for genuine conversion. 
Mod. Few conversions occurred under his ministry. 

•h 10. A change in the constitution of a slate ; a 
revolution. Obs. rare. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World^ II. v. iii. § 12, 416 In such 
Coses, especially where God intendeth a great conuersion 
of Empire, a 1618 — Maxims St. (1651) 49 The ruin of 
many Tyrants, and con-version of their States. 

11. The action of turning, or process of being 
turned, into or to something else ; change of form 
or properties, alteration. 

XS49 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Athan. Creed, Not by 
conuersion of the Godhead into flesh. x 5 §S Eden Decades 
84 The conuersion or turnynge of ayer into water. i6zS 
Bacon Sylva § 8a Artificial! Conuersion of Water into let is 
the worke of a few Houres. 1731 Arbuthnot A liments (J.), 
The conversion of the aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
trition. Z849 Murchison Siluriaiav. 354 The conversion 
of sedimentary Silurian Strata into crystalline rocks. _ 
b. Change of condition or function. (Const, into^ 
1660 Hickeringill yamaica (1661) 36 If cut through from 
Sea to Sea . . This Isthmus would lose it's name in an 
Island ; And the conversion conduce much to its security. 
1833 Lyell Princ, Geol. III. xaB A conversion of a large 
tract of sea into land. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. 
Pref. 14 The conversion of the thorny wilderness into the 
fertile meadow. 

12. Hence, many technical uses in Manuf. 

a. Steel Mantif. The process of changing iron 
into steel. Cf. Convert o. 12 a, Conveetee 3 b. 

1837 Wiiittock Bk. Trades (1842) 225 The steel employed 
for files requires to be very hard, and in consequence under- 
goes a longer process in the conversion. It is said to be 
doubly converted. X875 Ure Did. Arts III. ^890 The 
carbonisation or conversion is effected, as it were, in layers. 

b. Ship-building, (a) Reduction of timber from 
the rough state into pieces of nearly the required 


shape and size, (b) Change of a vessel from one 
class to another. 

_cx8So Rsedim. Havig. (Weale) iii Conversion, the art of 
lining and moulding timber, plank, etc. with the least pos- 
sible waste. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. xcii. 72 
Expenditure in the construction and conversion of Her 
Majesty's ships. 1865 Dockyard Acets. {Blue Bk. 8. 465-1!, 
The cost of rough timber is proportionately less than that 
of sided timber, _ and_ compensates for the greater loss to 
-which it is subject in conversion. 1867 Smyth SailoPs 
Word-bk., Conversion, reducing a vessel by a deck, thereby 
converting a line-of-battle ship into a frigate, or a crank 
three-decker into a good two-decker. 

e. Fire-arms. The process of changing a muzzle- 
loader into a breedi-loader, or the like. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Converting, The cost of con- 
veision is about xsr. for each rifle. 

d. Watch-making. (See Conveet &. 12 d.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 67 The operation of 
converting [a watch] is spoken of as making a conversion. 

■f 13. Mil. An evolution by -which files were con- 
verted into ranks, or smaller ranks into larger ; a 
change of front to a flank. Obs. 

1635 Barriffe Mil. Discipl. xxxi. (1661) 38 Inversion doth 
alwayes produce file or files ; and Conversion, rank or 
ranks. 1650 R. Elton Mil. Art (1668) 32 My subject in 
this Chapter shall be of Ranks filing, _ and Files filing, and 
Ranks ranking, and Files ranking, which are by some called 
Inversion and Conversion. 1678 A. Lovell tr. Fontainds 
Mil. Duties Cavalry 9 Wheeling by conversion is performed 
by the front of the squadron, so that it is the rank and not 
the file which makes the motion. 1751 Chambers Cycl., 
Conversion, in war, is when the soldiers are ordered to pre- 
sent their arms to the enemy who attack them in flank, 
whereas they were before supposed to be in front : the evo- 
lution necessary thereto is called conversion, or quarter- 
wheeling. ,1863 Kinglakf. Crimea (1877) I._ xiv. 270 By a 
movement in the nature of that which tacticians describe 
as ‘ conversion,' a column of men facing eastward .. was 
suddenly formed into an order of battle fronting southward. 

111. Change by substitution of an equivalent in 
purport or value. 

f 14. Translation into another language (or into 
a different literary form) ; usually concr., a trans- 
lation, version. Obs. 

1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb,) 55 Abraham Flemming 
in his conuersion of the Eglogues, promised to translate and 
publishe [the Georgies]. ci6xx Chapman /fiWToRdr. 1x7 
And see that my conversion much abates The license they 
take. 1653 Walton Angler i. 7 This Epigram .. I have 
taken a little pleasant pains to make such a conversion of il 
as, etc. 

16. Math. Change of a number or quantity into 
another denomination ; reduction, f Conversion 
0 ^ equations : reduction of fractional equations to 
integral by multiplication (o^j.). 

*557 Records Whetst, Zj, Any of them maie be diuided 
by conuersion into a fraction. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Conversion of Equations (in Algebra). Mod, Theconversion 
of vulgar fractions into decimals, and vice versA, 

16. Substitution of or exchange for something 
else ; esp. of one kind of property for another. 
spec. The change of an issue of public securities, of 
bonds, debentures, stocks, shares, etc., into another 
of different character, or with an altered (gene- 
rally reduced) rate of interest. Also attrib., as in 
cmversion scheme, operation, etc. 

1607 Noeden Surv. 35 Neyfher theyr infranchise- 
ments, nor the conversion ot trorks into rents doe so farre 
free them, bu t that they still owe services. 1776 Adam Smith 
W, N, 1 . 1, xi. III. 192 The price at which payment in kind 
was exchanged for a certain sum of money, is in Scotland 
called the conversion price. x8a6 T. Touke State of 
Currency 69 The conversion of the four per cents into three 
and a half per cents was facilitated. 1887 Pall Mall G. x 
Nov. ja/i A Five per Cent. Portuguese Conversion Loan 
for over a million sterling. 

"b, spec, in Law. The operation of changing the 
nature of properly : 

(a) from real to personal or vice versd. 

' Actual conversion is the act of converting land or other 
property into money by selling it, or of converting money 
into land by buying land with it. .Constructive cotmersion 
is a fictitious conversion, which is assumed in certmn cases 
to have taken place in order to carry out the intention of the 
parties ' (Sweet Law Diet. X882). 

1788 J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 60 Money considered as 
land, and vice versfl. What amounts to such a conversion. 
X849 G. Spence Equil, yurisd. Cri. Chaw. II. 235 Thecon- 
version will operate only so far as the will disposes of the 
land into which it is to be converted. 1890 Partnership 
Act § 22 (marg. note) Conversion into personal estate^ of 
land held as partnership property. Mod. The will contains 
usual trusts for sale and conversion. 

(f) as between partners, from partnership to se- 
parate property or vice versd. Cf. Convert 15. 

18x9 Sir T, Plumer in Swanston Rep.Jl, 5B4'Wb6r® there 
is a conversion of joint property by a valid act, it is a fallacy 
to consider it still joint 1888 Sir N. Lindle v Partnerskip 
(ed. 5) 335 A conversion of joint into separate proper^, or 
viceversA, most frequently takes place when a firm and one 
of its partners carry on distinct trades. 

rv. attrib. and Comb, (in senses 8 , 9 ). 

1678 Yng. Moots CaiL log He takes up his bible, and 
often reads the father’s conversion-scripture, praying the 
Lord that it may prove his also. 1827 Edin. Rev. XLVI. 
389 [They] convert their halls into conventicles and con- 
version-shops. 

Hence Conve'xsional, Couve'xsionaxy adjs., of 
or relating to conversion (senses 8 , 9 ) ; t Conve’r- 
slonex, a writer on conversion ; Conve'xsloiilBt, 
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COmT’EESIVB. 

one who advocates or devotes himself to the re- 
ligious conversion of others ; so Coii.ve’xsio 3 iisia. 
(^1 more or less funce-rtrds.') 

1847 Bushhell CAr. Ntiri. it. viL fi86i) 38a 'ITiw rough 
sea 01 conversional tosungs, i8a7 Bp. jEBBii/& ^ Lett. 
IxxxvI. 672 Wholly uncoiinecced with societies, or with 
conveisionary niovements;. x6ss Fuller CA, t. i. § 7 
The Conversioner mainly stickleth for the Apostle Peter 
to have first preached the Gospel here. 1887 H. Adler 
in Papers Afiglo-yewisA Hist. Exhibit. 278 The aged 
R. Aaron Hart, with whom Air. Goldney, the zealous cou* 
versionlst, held several disputations. 1889 Pall Mall G. 
6 June 3 The class from whom the professional conversionist 
draws his candidates for salvation. 

Couversive vV^vs'isiv), [a. F. comtersi/, 
-ive, in naed.L. converslvus, f. comers- ppl. stem of 
converthre to Convert : see -ivb.] 
fl. =Co»yERaEa8. Obs.rare. 

16^ Featlv Charis Myst. Ivi. 774 In the conversive pro- 
position . .1 adnut, etc. 

2. Having the power or function of conversion. 

a. Vines Lan£s Supp, <1677) 90 Those operative and 
conveisive wor^. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles it, iv. 14 Im- 
pletive of althiugs and conversive of althings into itself. 

!>. ffeb. Gram. In Vau conversive, a term 
applied to the conjunctioa 1 va (wn) ' and when 
employed to give to the future (or imperfect) tense, 
fallowing a past (or perfect) expressed or nnder- 
atood, the force of the latter tense. 

i«i Weslev IVks, (x 872) XIV. 154 The convetave par- 
ticle 1 , with a Patha. . turns the Future Into a Perfect. s8ig 
G. Si Faber Dispens. (1823) II. 88 Neither of the verbs 
has the conversive Vau prefixed. 1844 Gesenitt^ Heb. Lex. 
S74 When whole sections or hooks hegin with Vav conversive 
. i this denotes that they are connected with an earlier nar- 
rative. 

3. 'Capable of being converted or changed* 
(Webster 1864 ). 

Hence tConvexaively adv. = Convebselt. 

1607 R. Wilkinson Merchant Royall 33 We may say, 
conuetsiuely. .that the wisdome of Salomon, etc. x6^ ‘ £. 
Knott' in Chiliingw. Reli^. Prot. i. v. Wks. (1742) 236 
Every Heretique is a Schismatique^ but not convetsively 
every Schismatique is an Heretique. 

tCouve*xsrirei Ohs. [f. Convebsb o. + 
-ivE.] Convebsamve. 

sSkj-TJ Feltham Resolves lu Ixxv. 318 Deficient in the 
conversive quality of Man. 1678 Yng. Mads Call. 57 Con- 
versive with others, useful to many. 

Convert (k/nvSvt), ». Also 6 eoniiart(e. 
[a. OF. cotmert-ir =Pr. co(pt)verHr, Sp. convertir, 
It. converiire pop. L, *converttre, for cl. L, con- 
vertfre to turn about, turn in character or nature, 
transfonn, translate, etc., f. con- together, alto- 
gether -f to turn.) 

I. To turn in position or direction, 
f L tratis. To turn (a thing or oneself) about, 
to give a different (or specidi^ direction to. r^. 
s=To turn ipnir.'). Obs. 

1383 Wycuf yoAft i. 38 Sothli Ihesu conuertfd [v.r. 
turnede; Vulg. eom‘ersus autesa yesws] and seynge hem 
suwynge him, seith to hem. What seken je 7 xjya Forrest 
Theophilus 330 in Ang'lia VII, Which waye to converte 
hym, standings in dowte, x6aa-^ Heylin Cestno^r. Intiod 
(1682) 18, Priests, .who usually in their Sacrifices. .Convert 
themselves unto the East. 16^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
It. i, 51 Electricity, that is a power to attract sttawes or light 
hodjes, and convert the needle freely placed, xfiyy Hale 
Privt. Orig, Man. 29 By the volitive Power of the Soul . . 
the Eye is converted to this or that object. 

t b. In convert the visage, ^es, etc., the sense 
passes from literal to Jig. : cf. a. Obs. 

X483 Caxtdn Gold. Leg. 76^ Tlnto the lord I conuerte my 
vysage. cx^ Skaks. Sonn. vii. The des. .now conuerted 
are From hU low tr^t and looike an other way. xdxx 
CoRYAT Crudities, KirchnePs Oral., Upon thee 1 convert 
the minds and eyes of all my Auditors. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv, 41 The mind that converts its eyes to that 
so j^reat amplitude of the first Beautie. X730-8 Thomson 
Wmier 39 These, the publick Hope And Eye to thee con- 
verting. 

+2. To turn, direct; rejl. to turn one’s 
attention. Const, to, against, u^i,from. 

esMfiU, Th. d Kempid Imii. 11. i, Xeme to despIce out- 
warde pinges & to conuerte J»e to inwarde jiinges. xS33 
BELLENDsar Idvy IV. (i8aa) 331 Quincius Cincinnatus began 
to convert his prayaiis to the goddis. 1573 Harvev 
Letterik. (Camden) xx If I one convert mi studdi to 
diuiniti., 1600 Holland i. Iv. 38 After diis he con- 
verted his mind to the affaires of the mttie. 16x3 Furchas 
PUgrimage vi. xl 523 Hee now. . converts his forces against 
the King of F ea 1647 Statvlton yuvetml 203 He con- 
verted his fury upon himself, and. .fell upon his ovvn sword. 
xd3S-6o Stanletv Hist. Philos, (xyox) 68 ft Euripides, .lastly 
converted himself to Tragic Foesie. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. 
Eng, I. 268 The two kings, .agreed to convert their whole 
attention to the rescuing Jerusalem. 

+ b. intr. To tnm, direct one’s attention (to). Obs. 
*413 Lydo. Pllgr, Scnule i. xxiL (xSso) 23 Take hede now, 
and to thy selfe conuerte^ And see what wretchydnesse is 
the withynoe. *590 Dee Matho Pref^ 14 That we may turne 
or conuert, toward heauenly thinges. 16x5 G. Sakdys Trav^ 
73 Now conuert we to the Person and Court of this Sultan, 
f 3 , irans. To turn hade, cause to return ; some- 
times, to bring back, restore. Obs, 

1388 Wycuf Isa, xlix. 6 To conuerte the drastis of Israel. 
“ ytr, xxxiii. 6 Y schal conuert the conuersion [1382 turne 
the turning] of Jerusalem. 0x477 Caxton Jeuan 64 She 
was so nngry that she might not conuerte Jason. 1633 6. 
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Herbert Temple Ps. xxiiL iii. Or if I stray, he doth con- 
vert, And bring my minde in franxe. 

"j* 4, To reverse the relative position of, to invert, 
transpose ; to exchange the data and conclusion of 
(a proposition in ma^ematics). Ohs. (exc. as inb.) 

1347 Boordb Brev. Health 82 K A woman, the silables 
converted is a man in wo. ISSX Recorde PaiJtw. Knotol. 
11. Ixxvii, This Theoreme is nothyng els but the sentence of 
the last Theoreme before conuerted. 

b. Logic. To transpose the subject and pre- 
dicate of (a proposition) by Conversion (sense 4). 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot, i. iv. _§ 23. 204 Punies in 
Logick, know that universal! affirmatives, are not simply 
converted. 1™ Watts Logic 11. u. § 3 ‘No spirit is an 
animal’ may oe converted, *no animal b a spirit*. 1887 
Fowler Deduct. Logic 80 A proposition is said to be con- 
verted when its terms are transposed, so that the subject 
becomes the predicate, and the predicate the subject. 

To reverse the course of, turn in the 
opposite direction ; fa. ^fle. = opposite, contrary. 

x6ia Drayton Poly-olb. riiL Notes 124 Fortune conuerted 
by martiall opportunity, they were at last by Camillus. .put 
to the swotd. 1703 AIoxon MecA. Exerc. 188 Soft Wood, 
because its being loose, will not endure scraping without 
leaving a roughness upon the Work; but hard Wood, or 
Ivory tfor the Reason converted) will. 

+ 0. To tnm, twist; = twisted. Ohs. 

1782 A. Monro Campar. Anal. fed. 3) 41 The cornua 
■uteri, .are. .converted in form of a snail. 

7. 'To turn or apply to (another or a specific use 
or purpose), to divert ; spec, in Law, wrongfully or 
illegal^ to appropriate and apply to (one’s own 
private use). (Cf. Conversion 7 .) 

148a Bury Wills 57 That alle the issues.. be houly 
conuertyd and applyid to thuse and profitys of tbynhaby- 
tauntys. XS42-3 Act 34-35 Hett. VI IT, c. 2 § 1 Receiuours 
of his reuenues. .conuerted the same to their owne singuler 
profit, 1547 in Eng. Gilds 248 Landes and possessions . . 
w”^ are nowe. .conuerted. . to dedes of ebaryte. 1368 Graf- 
ton Chroti. II. 76 The great and wastmll expences be- 
stowed at Rome might.. have bene converted to their.. 
fio<^ committed unto them. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 53 
Much Lead, which they conuerted to the vse of slings. 1633 
PAGtTT Christiamgr. 1.(1646) 2x3 Converting all their goods 
and moveables into his own coffers. 1772 Hist. Rec^ster 
190 He rarely converted his. .knowledge to an improper use. 
1708 Webbe in Owen Wellesleys Disp. zo Large supplies of 
dollars, .intended for the China investment, were converted 
to the purposes of the war. i8go l-o. Esher in Law Times 
Rep. LXIII. 693/2 One Bates converted to his own use this 
deed more than six years ago. 

H. To turn oi change in character, nature, form, 
or function. 

•j* 8 . trams. To turn in mind, feeling, or conduct ; 
to bring into another state (of mind, etc,). Obs. 

c X374 Chaucer Troyhts i. 301 Blessid be Love, that can 
thus folk convert. i«a Wycuf Ezek. iii. 20 If the ri^twis 
man shal be convertidfro his rij t wisnes, and shal doo wickid- 
nes. c 1S32 Dewes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. pax A man dout- 
full and suspect of jelous is sone converted and toumed in 
smerte. 1553 EdeN Decades (Arb.) 50 Conuertynge them to 
a better mynde. 1560 Holland Crt. Vetens 1. 180 Bot at that 
time, I traist he was conoart. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing 
(1843) 88 Least the custome of pleasure shoulde. . conuerte vs 
. .from God and good workes. 

tb, intr. To turn fromo. course of conduct, pur- 
pose, disposition, etc. ; to turn aside. Ohs. 

c X374 Chaucer Troyhts iv. 14x2 But I make hym soone to 
conuerte And don my red with-Inne a day or tweye. 0x386 
— Doctors T. 2X2 A 1 wolde he from his purpos not conuerte, 
Edward III, ii. i, When thou converrst from honours 
golden name. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. xi, When thou from 
youth conuertest. 

9. irons. To cause to turn to and embrace a 
(specified) religious faith, usually implying that the 
turning is to truth from error or ignorance. (With- 
out qualification, usually =‘to convert to Chris- 
tianity’.) 

a X300 Cursor M. 19x34 (Cott,)par was conuerted thusand 
fine. X340 Hamfole Pr. Cause. 4502 pat sal diawe And 
convert pe lewes til cristen lawe. c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) 
XXV. 1x7 Cristend and conuerted to Cristen faith. 1506 
Shaks. Merch. V. iii, v. 37 In conuerting lewes to Chris- 
tians, you raise the price of Forke. 1632 Lithgow Trao. 
x.(i 682) 448 Repent thee of thy wickedness, and be con- 
verted to the Holy Mother Chuim 1642 Rogers Naaman 9 
Except it be granted that Naaxnan was converted, the 
whole scime of our Saviours speech is overthrowen. 1704 
Nelson Fest, ^ Fasts n. vil (173^ 540 When Philip the 
Deacon had converted . . the Men of Samai la. 1849 Parker 
Gath. Arehit. i, L (1874) 9 When the Saxons were converted 
to Christianity. 

b. transf. To cause to turn to and adopt (what 
is implied to-be) a better opinion, belief, party, etc. 

18x4 D’Israeli (X867) 393 On speculative 

points aw man may be su ddenly converted. 1832 Campbell 
To Sir F. Bnrdett ii, Convert the men who waver now, and 
pause Between their love of self and human kind. 1883 G. 
Lloyd Ebh 4- Flow I. 48 Do you care for Venetian glass? 
Ah, not so very much, I see; but you would be converted, 
I am sure you would, by my chandelier. 

't'C. reJl. Obs. 

c X4M Rowland 4 0 . 1x33 , 1 vede Jjou converte the in 
hye, And then sail saughtyll with thyn Erne sir Garcy. 
f *430 Pllgr. Ly/Manhode ii. xxiv. (1869) 85 Ne were it, be 
jewes woiden come to hire, and conuerte hem. 

•I'd, intr. Obs, 

a sjfio Cursor M, a2367(Cott.)PeiuussaI convert, als it sais. 
c X440 Parhmopewg^ Yf thow wyll conuerte and crystened 
r (Genev.) Argt., That they which were 

of the heathen,^ should conuert. xfiag Purchas PlMms ii. 
1292 If a Christian haue deserued death, .if hee will conuert, 
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they will . . remit his punishment.^ 1649 Alcoran 171 Your 
Lord shall pardon you, if you convert. 

’t*(^) with complement: To become, ‘turn . Obs. 

*674 Hellowes Queuarcis Font. Ep. 383 But the doctors 
of your law, perceiving that many Jewes did convwt 
Chnstians^ and that . . they gathered that Christ was the 
true Messias. 

10. Tfuol. (Jrans.) To cause to turn from a sinftil 
or irreligious life to one marked by love of God 
and. pursuit of holiness ; to turn to godliness. 

C1340 E. E. Psalter (E. E. T. S.) l[i]. 14 pe wicked shul 
ben conuerted to pe. 1377 Lancl. /’. PI. B. xvi. no Comune 
wotnmen conuerted and to good tonied. 138a Wyclif ^olat 
xii. 40 That thei be conuertid. or al turned, and I heele 
hem. c X400 Ram. Rose 7189 The grace . . That doth the 
synfulle folk converte. And hem to Jhesu Crist reverte. 
f I4S0 Knt. de la Tour (x868) X39 Thow hast . . conuerted 
her with thine longe prechinge and good ensaumples. 1349 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect^ Gd. Friday, Rather that he 
should be conuerted and Hue. x6ii Bible yas. v. 20 Hee 
which conuerteth the sinner from the errour of his way. 
174s Wesley Ahsw. Ch. 33 That none but those who are 
converted . . ought to communicate. 183a M°Cheyne in 
Bonar Life i. 27 If worldly motives go with me I shall never 
convert a soul, 2875 W. P. Macilay Grace ^ Truth v. 
When a wicked companion gets converted, his old asso- 
ciates wonder at his boldness in preaching. 

fb. rejl. Obs. 

c 147s RaufCoilyargoi^'^sAA. thow conuert the in by, and 
couer the of sin Thow said haue. .mekle pardoun. 

fc. intr. Obs. 

? a X400 Chester PI. (Shaks, Soc.) II. 169 Convertes to me 
moste mightelye 1 shall save you. 1460 in PoL, Rel. 4 L. 
Poems (1866) 454 The synneful schulle to pee conuerte. 1530 
Rastell Bh. Pnrgat. ii. i, Many of them do never converte 
from those vyces. XS54 Knox Godly Lett. B j, They haue 
hardened their faces harder then stones, they will not con- 
vert. 1SS7 N, T. ((3enev.) Luke xv, 7 Likewyse ioye shal 
be in heauen ouer one sinner that conuerteth. x6xx Bible 
Isa. vi, 10 Lest they, .vnderstand with their heart, and con- 
uert and be healed. 1630 Prynne Anti-Armiu. 1x3 By 
which they may conuert, repent, beleeue, and be saued. 
a JJ03 Burkitt On H. T, Matt. iii. 2 Arguments to move 
a sinner to repent, and to convert to God. 1826 E. Irving 
Babylon II. vi. 92 The infatuated world ! It will not con- 
vert 1 it must be destroyed. 

11. trans. To turn or change into something of 
different form or properties; to transform : a. some- 
thing material. 

1326 Pilgr. Peff. (W, de W. 1532) 228 b, The same asslies 
or dust in to the whiche mannes body is conuerted. 16x4 
Day Festivals (16x3) 290 Even as the Wind . . is .sometimes 
converted to be a Plague. 163a J . Pory in Ellis Orig, Lett. 
II. 273 III. 274 Some redd spottes appeared on his lace and 
breast, which . . were converted into the Small Poxe. x6sx 
Hobbes ii. xxix. X7X As if thepoyson endeavoured 
to convert him intoaDogge. X799 G. avani Laboratory I . 
299 Take any animal matters . , and convert them into a black 
coal, by heating them. 2839 R. S. Robinson Natd. Steam 
Eng. 170 One cubic foot of water must be converted into 
.steam per hour. 1857 Livinostone Trav. iU. 70 The trunk 
is often converted into canoes. 

b. something immaterial. 

138a WvcLiF Amos vi. 13 5e conuerten dom in to bitter- 
nesse. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. xpo Crist hap conuerted 
pe kynde of ryghtwisnesse In-to pees and pyte. X54S Hall 
ChroH. 2z 6 b. Not knowynge that or night, hys tryumph- 
ynge shoulde be tonied to trymblynge, and hys solempmtie 
converted into mournyng. lay Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. li. 60. 
X67X Milton Samson 1564 That still lessens The sorrow, 
and converts it nigh to joy. tygo Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 
264 Did they convert a legal claim into a vexatious ex- 
tortion? 187B Bosw. Smith Ca'rthagez86 He was obliged 
to convert the siege into a blockade. 

c. To change in character or function ; to turn 
(into, to). 

*SS7 North tr. Gueuareis Diall Pr. ISS a/i Since they 
[men] are conuerted vnto adulterers, tyrauntes, etc. 1370-6 
Lambarde Percanb. Kent (1826) 197 Lately converted by 
the Townesmen into a Free schoole. 2387 Turberv. 
Trag. T. (1837) *4* Whose skull he did convert into a 
pot. 2639 Fuller Holy War n. xlvl (2647) 106 Solomons 
Temple he converted to a Mosque. 2760 Goldsm. Cit. World 
Ixxii, 'Tis yours to . . convert Hymen to a broker, 2787 Gefitl. 
Mag, 1x13/2 Cara9oa and St. Eustatius are now converted 
into complete magazines for all kinds of European goods. 
2836 Emerson Nature, Lang.ypss, (Bohn) II, 130 Nouns or 
names of things, which they convert into verbs. 

fd. Spec, To turn into one’s own bodily sub- 
stance ; to assimilate, digest. Obs. 

01400 Lanjrands Cirurg. 73 Wiyn. .is soone converted of 
kyndely heete & for he is so sotil . . he assendip soone into 
pe heed. 2623 J. Salkeld Treat. Angels 56 Angels have 
somtimes beene knowne to eate . . although they did not 
convert the meate . , into their owne substance. 2667 Milton 
P, L, V, 492 Wonder not then, what God for you saw good 
If I refuse not, but convert, as you, to proper substance. 

+ e. intr. To turn, change, nnoergo a change of 
form or nature (ijvlo or to something else), Ohs. 

*S49“6a Sternhold &_H. Pj. xxxii. 4 AH iny blood and 
humors moyst to drines did convert. 2379 Fenton Guicciard, 
(2618) 27 His reuenues would conuert to nothing in a mo- 
ment. 2605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 229 E®t griefe Conuert to 
an|;er. 1658 Willsford Naturds Secrets 106 The drims dis- 
till d from Clinos convert to blood. 2700 Dryden Fables, 
C'mwms ^ M. 3^ Her solid bones convert to solid wood. 

12. trans. Hence, in many technical uses in 
Manuf. 

a. Steel Manuf, To turn (iron) into steel. Cf. 
CONVEETilB 3 b. 

2837 Whittock Bk, Trades (1842) 225 The steel employed 
for files, .undergoes a longer process in the conversion. It 
is said to he doubly converted. 2873 Ure Did. Arts III. 
899 Thin bars of iron are much sooner converted than thick 
ones. 
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b. Shi^-huilding. (a) To reduce (timber) from 
the rough state into pieces of nearly the required 
shape and size, (i) To change (a vessel) from one 
class to another by alteration of size or rig. 

x862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xx. 393 Most of the 
steam-vessels.. could be converted easily into men-of-war. 
i86s Dockyard Accis. {Blue Bk. 8. 465-1) There is a great 
e.\cess of offal timber , . resulting from a larger quantity of 
rough timber having been converted. 

c. Fire-arms. To change {e.g. a muzzle-loader) 
into (a breech-loader). 

1874 Knight Diet. HfecA,, From among the various com- 
peting jlans for converting the Enfield rule of the English 
service into a breech-loader, that of Snider was adopted. 

d. Watch-making. (See quols.) 

_ XBS4 F. J. Britten ty ttich ^ Clockm. ^ A converted watch 
is one in which an escapement of a different kind has been 
substituted for the original one. Ibid,, In convetting a 
watch from a verge to a lever. 

III. To change by substituting something of 
equivalent purport or value. 

■f 13. To turn into (another language), translate, 
render. Ois. 

XS38 Starkey England i. iv. 136 Hyt ys necessaty . . to 
haue hyt conuerted into our tong. X573 ytitli^ lEiieidos of 
Virgin. .converted into English Meeter by T. Phaer. xfigx 
I'loDBES Leviatit, iii._ xxxiii. 204 The seventy Interpreters 
that converted the Bible into Greek. 

14. Arith. To reduce to a diiFerent denomina- 
tion ; to ‘ turn into'. ? Obs. 

XS94 Blundevil Exerc, iii. 11. xiv. (ed. 7) 397 The difference 
of the Longitudes converted into milc.s. x66o Willsforo 
Scales Comm. 27 The common rule of Three . . by whidh 
means any one thing may be converted into the species of 
another, in respect of value or quantity. 

16. To change by substitution of something of 
equivalent value ; spec, in Law, to cliange (actually 
or constnictively) the quality of property (see CoN- 
VEBSION 16 b), a. from real to personal or vice 
versd, b. as between partners. 

*793 S. C. Cox in W, P. Williams Eep. III. 22 The court 
was of opinion that upon the construction of the will the real 
estate was converted into personalty for all the purposes of 
the will. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises II. 67 Until the 
trustees should think proper to convert the property. X849 
G, Spence Eqitit. Jurisd, Crt. C/iauc. II. 235 Where money 
is devised to be laid out in land, the same principle applies 
as where land is directed to be converted into money. x86o 
Sir N. Lindley Partnership (1888) 334 It is competent for 
partners by agreement amongst themselves to convert that 
which^was partnership properly into the separate praperty of 
an individual partner. 1867 Smiles Hugitettots Eug. x. (xS8o) 
161 Those who possessed goods and movables, made haste 
to convert them into money. 

Convert (Mgnvsit), a. and sb. Also 6 oon- 
uait. [app. I. CONVEM v. ; perh. by abbreviation 
for converted, but possibly partly due to Convubsb 
sb?‘, a. F. comers : cf. sense a.] 

A. adj. 

1. =CoNVBBajB 0 a. Now rare. 
x6aa Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. (Bohn) 387 John Osbeck, a 
convert Jew. X71X Shaftesb. Charac. {1737) III. 78 By 
means of a convei'C emperor, the heathen church-lands., he- 
came transfer’d to the Christian clergy. x8xa T. & H. Smith 
Rejected Addr., Arehit, Atoms (Rtldg.) 128 when convert 
Christians read Mo sacred writings but the Fagan creed. 

T 2. Convert brother, sister : « Couvebt sb, 2 , 
CoNVEBSH sb. 2 a. Obs. 

*639 Glaptiiorne IVitiu Const, More mony. .Than would 
for convert-sisters build ten almes houses. X693 tr. EvtiU 
Hamids Hist. Monast. Ord. xvii. 179 The Convert Brothers 
shall recite, .seventy seven times the Lord's Fraj'er. 

B. sb, 

1. A person converted to, or brought to embrace 
and profess, any religious faith or doctrine. 

xs6x T. Norton Calvin’s Inst iir. 191 [’They] appoint 
certaine dayes to their newe conuertes, during the which 
they must exercise themselues in penance. x6xx Bible Isa. 
i. 27 Zion shall be redeemed with iudgement, and her con- 
uerts with righteousnesse. 0x680 Butler (1759) I. 
365 A Convert’s but a Fly, that turnsabout After his Head's 
pull’d off, to find it out. 1704 Nelson Pest, ^ Fasts i. (1739) 
X7 An early Convert to Christianity. X7si4 Paley Evid. 11. 
ix. § 2 Converts properly so called, that is . . adults volun. 
tarily embracing Christianity. X876 J. H. Newman Hist, 
Sk. I. I. ii, 87 In Sogdiana and Khorasan they had become 
converts to the Mahometan faith. 

b. transf. A person brought over to any opinion, 
belief, or party. 

X64X W. Hakewill Libertie oj Subject 3, 1 did forsake my 
former opinion as erroneous, and do now embrace the con- 
trary . . and so am now become a convert. x66s Bovle Occas. 
Rejl. II. XV. (1675) 144 If. .our new Convert shall consider 
things of this Nature. X77X Junius Lett. liv. 287 A convert 
to triennial parliaments. 1859 Smiles Self-Help iv. 87 For 
some time, he did not make a single convert, and ^ined 
nothing but. .abuse. 

+ 2. =! CONVJIBSB sb. 2 2 . Obs. 

1577 Holinsiied Chron, II. 336 One of his owne seruants 
did conspire with a conuert of that abbeie. 

^ 1 3, That which has undergone conversion ; that 
into which anything is turned. Obs, rare. 

1389 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612) 157 When his 
sudden eies admir’d the boan-flesht faire_ Conuarl Deriued 
from his Side, [Adam’s rib * converted ’ into Eve.] 

4. Comb, (in sense i), 

X738 Bond, Mag. 390 A Missioner in Ireland, and a very 
busy Convert'Monger. 

Gonve:rte4 (k^avS'Jtfid), ppl. a. [f. Convbbt 

V. -h -BD 1.] 


+ 1. Turned, turned back; cf. CoNVEEsrosr 3 . 
1618 Chapman Hesiod il 434 Fifty days after heaven’s 
converted heat. .Then grows the navigable season fit. 

2. That has turned or been brought over to a 
religious faith or profession, whether from a dif- 
ferent religion or from irreligious life. 

_ 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. i. v. 21 Countenancing and incourag- 
ing the converted Govemours of the Church. 1677 W. 
Hubbard Narrative ir. 74 One Converted Indian that re- 
vealed the Plot. X76a-7i H. Walpole Vertuds A need. 
Paint. (1786) III. igS Of all his works. Sir Godfrey was 
most proud of the converted Chinese at Windsor. x8si Mis- 
sionaryl, 207 A brother and a sister. . the former a converted, 
the lattera heathen, native. Mod. A converted prize-fighter. 
The preacher was a converted Jew. 

3. Changed into something else ; see Convbbt v. 
I a. fb. Reduced: see 14 . 

xsg4 Blundevil Exerc, iii. u. xiv. (ed. 7) 397 The summe 
of the two converted longitudes added together is 1247. 
1865 Dock^at'd Accis. (Blue Bk. 8, 465-1) The curvature 
and bevelling required in a laige portion of the converted 
timber, 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 895 Cemented or con- 
verted steel, .is produced by the carbonisation of wrought 
iron. X884 [see Convert v. 12 d]. 

Convertend (kp'uvaiiemd). Logit, [ad. L. 
convertend-us, -um to be converted, gerundive pple. 
of converters to Convbbt.] The name given by 
Hamilton to the proposition to be converted, or as 
it stands before conversion ; see Convbbt v. 4 b. 

X837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Bogie (i860) I. 256 The original 
or given proposition is called the Converse or Converted. . 
It would be belter to call [it] the Convertend. .This language 
I shall use. Ibid. I. 257. X870 Jevons Elem. Bogie ^ x. 
(1880)82 In order that the converse or converted proposition 
shall be inferred from the convertend. 

Converter (k^nva-itai). Also ermt. -tor. [f. 
Convert v. -h-bb1.] 

1. One who converts (another) to any faith, 
opinion, or party ; one who makes converts. 

XS70-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (1826) 2 The messengers 
of Pope Gregoiye(that were converters of the people). x6sa 
Sparks Prim. Devot. (1663) 510 He became a converter of 
the gentiles. 1726 Cavallier Mem. 1. 3 These unmerciful 
Converters began with ravi^ingaiid destroying all that the 
Protestants had in their Houses. 1838 Pusey (title) The 
Church the Converter of the Heathen. 

2. One who converts or changes one thing into 
another j one who turns a thing to another purpose 
or to his own use. 

*S 33 ’TmoKi.ViSupperofBoyd'Nks.Wl.iSxBet qur covetous 
converters chop and change bread and wine, till we there 
feel, see, and taste neither bread nor wine, 1687 N. John- 
ston Assur. Abbey Bands 26 A converter of Ecclesiastical 
Mony to his own use. 1825 Nem Monthly Mag. XIII. 510 
Modern converters of field-sports into butcheries, 
b. spec, (a) One whose business it is to * convert ’ 
rough limber: see Convbbt v. 12 b. {b) One 
whose business it is to convert iron into steel. 

x8xx Naval Chron. XXV. 88 One of the timber-convertors 
of the dock-yard. X875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 8g8 Reaumur 
. .first [brought] the process of conversion to any degree of 
perfection.. The first principles laid down by him are now 
the guide of the converter. 1881 Mechanic § 198 Buyers 
and converters of all kinds of English timber. 

3. An apparatus for converting one thing into 
another. 

x88g Nature 24 Oct. 631 A vessel, called a converter. . 
whose use is to permit the water to resolve itself into steam. 

b. Steel Jbfanuf. A large vessel or retort, made 
of iron and lined with some refractory material 
(usually a kind of siliceous stone called gemister), 
in which molten pig-iron is converted into steel by 
the Bessemer and other processes : see Bbsbbhbb. 

X867 Mom. Star ao Sept. 7 The converters can thus be 
worked with liquid iron direct from the blast furnaces, the 
iron remaining perfectly liquid during the short time of 
transit. X883 Harper's Mag. Aug._ 324/2 The Bessemer 
[process].. decarbonizes melted iron in huge converters by 
forcing an air stream through ib 

o. Electric Lighting. An apparatus for con- 
verting high-tension into low-tension electricity. 

X889 Pall Mall G. 25 Jan. 6/1 The mains are underground, 
and.. the current generated is of high tension. At each 
house lighted, the current is changed into low tension by 
means of converters. 1890 C. W. Vincent in sgth Cent. 
Jan. 147 In electric lighting, induction coils of converse 
construction are employed, the primary coil being of fine 
wire, and tlie secondary or induction coil of the thicker 
wire. 'These coils convert high-tension into low-tension 
electricity, and under the name of ‘converters' are already 
in use in several electric lighting systems. 

•Convertibility (k^vSirtlbrliti). [f. L. eon- 
vertibil-is Convbrtiblb + -itt : cf. F. convert- 
ibility ( 13 th c.).] The quality of Iteing convertible 
(in different applications of the adj.). 

X734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. S 7 The general 
characteristics of oracles were ambiguity, obscurity and 
convertibility, so that one answer would agree with several 
. .events. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 163 The mutual con- 
vertibility of land into money, and of money into land. xBoo 
Southey in Q. Rev. I. 213 Proofs of the convertibility of 
the Hindoos. 1873 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. ii. xxxii. 2x3 
The discoveries recently made of the convertibility of one 
Ifind of force into another. 1875 Lubbock Addr. Pol. 4- 
Educ. ii. 42 The Bank Act certamly has secured the con- 
vertibility of the note. 

Convertible (k^avautib’l), a. (sb.) [a. F. 

convertible ( 13 th c. in. Jjittr4), ad. late L. conver- 
iibil-is, f. comoertSre to Conveet : see -blb.] 


' 1. That may be * converted ’ or transposed each 

into the place of the other; interchangeable. 
Usually of terms : Equivalent, synonymous. 

e 1386 Chaucer Cooffs T. 31 Ffor thefte and Riot they been 
Conuertible. a X420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 57 Thou 
demest luste and love convertible. 1590 Swinburne Testa- 
ments zs The definition is not of anyspeciall testament., 
nor is conuertible with any speciall kinde of testament, 
mencioned in any part ofthe Ciuill lawe. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comuu Angells 109 To he carnall and to be weake aie 
convertible termes. 1708 B^\ts S ctcram. Testyiks. 1755 II. 

1. 133 [Those who] put prelacy and popery together as terms 
convertible. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp, xviii, As the 
names of Roman and Christian had been once convertible, 
so long afterwards were those of Roman and Catholic. 

b. lAgic. That may be transposed by Con- ‘ 
VERSION (sense 4 ). 

x6og Bp. Hall Passion Sernt, Recoil. Treat. 626 It is a 
sure and convertible lule; nothing was done by Christ, 
which was not foretolde ; nothing was ever foretolae by the 
Prophets of Christ, which was not done. X78S Rolliad 74 
The position, therefore, is what logicians call convertible. 
Nothing can equal his falshood but his fairness ; nothing 
his fairness but his falshood. 1864 Bowen Bogie v. 109 But 
the two Terms of a Judgment are not always convertible or 
equivalent. 

1 2. Capable of being turned, or made to take a 
particular direction. Also Jig. Obs. 

X536 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 261 bj A wyll that was 
conuertible to thy grace. 1620 Walton in Reltg. Wottou. 
(1672) 300 It is convertible (like a Wind-Mill) to all quarters 
at pleasure. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog, Del. i. iv. 77 The 
Axis of the Earth is supposed to haue a convertible nature. 

3. Capable of being turned or applied to a par- 
ticular use or purpose. 

x8x8 B. O’Reilly Greenland q 3 The hide is convertible to 
many useful purposes. 1835 1. Taylor Spir. Despot, iii, 
89 Some few universal principles convertible with due modi- 
fication to other instances. 

4. Capable of being converted to a religion, 
belief, or opinion; spec, to Christianity or to a 
religious life. 

1805 Southey in Ann. Rev. III. 622 The Hindoos are 
difficultly convertible. X875 Emerson Beti. 4* Soc. Aims, 
The Comic Wks. (Bohn) III, 206 A rogue alive to the ludi- 
crous is still convertible, 

6 . Capable of being turned into something else j 
capable of being changed in form, condition, or 
properties. 

*533 Hlyot Cast. Ilelthe ii. (R.l, It is conuertible into 
blonde and flesh. 1694 Aec. of Sweden ii These [trees] 
being generally very straight and tall, aie easily convertible 
into timber. X799 Med. Jml. I. 46 The collected mass of 
nuisance, .is convertible, by the powers of vegetation, from 
poison to wholesome articles of food. x86i Huxley Beci. 
Wrkg. Men 16 The researches, .have shown that heat is con- 
vertible into electricity, that electricity is convertible into 
magnetism, magnetism Into mechanical or chemical force. 
1884 Times 30 Oct. 13/5 A Waggonette convertible to Stan- 
hope phaeton. 

f D. spec. Capable of assimilation ; easily digest- 
ible. (Cf. Convert v.ii d.) Obs. 

CX400 Ban/rauds Cirnrg. 75 No manere convertyble 
mete. 

6 . Capable of being converted by exchange into 
property of another kind; spec, of paper money, 
capable of being converted into specie. 

1834 Ht. Martineau Moral ni. 92 By rendering paper 
money convertible into metallic money, 1846 MXJdlloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 461 Produce, convertible into 
money, according to the prices at the time. 186a Tyndall 
Glac, 11. iii. 241 A kind of paper-currency of the mind, con- 
vertible, in due time, into the gold of truth. 

• 7. Convertible htisbandry \ that which consists 
in a rotation of crops, whereby the pasture of one 
year is converted into the corn-land of another, 
and so on. Convertible land (dial.) : see quot. 
(Cf. Fenny Cycl. II. 228 .) 

xSxoJ. T. ia Risden's Surv.Devonp.yl, Admirably adapted 
to the convertible husbandry, as it is called. X833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Brooke Farm viii. 97 Convertible husbandry was 
quite out of the question. x8^ OsMsena Slave States 
'i’he greatest benefit he derived from guano, and. .a regular 
plan for bringing all his more sterile upland into the system 
of Convertible husbandry by its aid. x8^ Morton Cycl. 
Agric. Gloss., Convertible lomd, loamy soils. 

B. sb, pi. = Convertible things or terms ; see r, 
x6xS J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 368 To make truths 
and tales convertibles. 1634 H, R. Salemes Regiut. Pref- 

2 Those inwhomFollyandTgnorance are convertibles. x6s* 

SpATtKsPrim. Devot. (1663) 539 Publicans and most hated 
persons, were grown convertibles. 

Hence Conve’rtibleness = Convebtibiiitt. 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio); whence in mod. Diets. 

Convertibly (k^nvSutibli), adv. [f. prec.] 

1. Interchangeably, as equivalents, synonymously. 
X710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. i.§ 142, I will not say 
that the terms and notionxaxy not be used convertibly. 
X83S I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iv. 164 These terms are used 
convertibly throughout the New Testament. 

2. By conversion, conversely. Obs. 
a 17x6 South Serssu I. iL (R.), There neither is, nor ever 
was any person remarkably ungrateful, who wa.5 not also 
unsufferably proud; nor convertibly, anyone proud, who 
was not equally' ungrateful. 

[Oonvertile, mispr. for Convbbtitb.] 
t Co'nvertiae. Oh,rare~\ Inclined to be 
converted. 

x6o8 Day Bams Trickes i. ii. Did not true learning make the 
Boule diuine, She hath spoke enough to make me conuertine. 
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Converting (kjj'nvs-itiq'), vbl. sb. [see -IMG 1 .] 
The action of the verb Convbbt ; conversion. 

1S33 T. Staffobd Pac. Hib. iv. (iSait 279 The converting 
of Insh moneyb into sterling. 1711 Addison Sfect, No._2i 
r 2 Several Brevets having been granted for the converting 
of Subalterns into Scarf-Officers. aitrib, 1819 Gent. 
Mag. LXXX^. 1. 324 The Jews Converting Society. 

Conve'rting, J*//. a. [see -ikg 2.] 

1 . That converts {irans^ : see the verb. 

1585 Abp. Sahdys Sertn. (1841) 205 A converting command- 
ment. 1^3 Milton Divorce 11. iii. (1851) 67 A wholsome 
and perhaps a converting parable to many an Israelite. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts III. 903 The form of converting vessel 
which has been found most convenient. 

+ 2 . Undergoittg conversion ; see Convert w. 10 c. 

x84fi P. Bulkeley Gospel Covf. rv. 310 The converting 
sinner. tCyS Bvrtbogge Causa Dei 89 The. .Divine Arms 
are ever open to the Penitent and Converting. ,1846 Man- 
ning Senu. iL (1848) 11. 32 The zeal, fervour, activity, which 
converted or converting men exhibit. 

Hence Conve'rtlneriiess. 

1S71 Eachard Observ. Answ. Coni. Clergy (1705) 102 
Coiffident. .of the. .Convertingness of their method. 

tCouvertdse, -yse, Obs. rare. [ad. F. 
eonvertiss- lengthens stem of cotwertir to Con- 
vert.] By-form of Convert v. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 Sone after he..conaertysed 
and baptysed hym. Ibid. 430/4 He conuertysed many 
paynyms to the feythe. 

Convertism ikp-nvoitiz’m). [f. Convert sb. -b 
-ISM.] The system or practice of making converts. 

X716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. 111. Diss. Drama 23 [They] 
wanted encouragement as well as convertismto the Church 
of England. x86s i7wib»iE«i. III. 57 The work of detraction 
on the one hand and convertism on the other. X884 Ch. 
Times 8 Feb. 102/2 Thmr convertism is done within a small 
area of the upper class. 

+ Couve'ctist. Ohs. [f. Convert -4- -ist.] 

1 . A professed convert to religion. 

16x1 CoTCR., Filles repeuties, an order of Nunnes wMch 
haue beeneprofest whores ; Conuertists. x6x6 Rick Caiinet 
127 A statist may looke upon Moses.. and a conuerdst, 
Timothy. 

2 . A professed or professional converter. 

X71X J. Gale R^. Walts Hist. Inf. Bapt. 8 And urg'd 
the words of the Parable ‘ Compel 'em to come in as 
strongly as the hottest converdst in France. 1741 War- 
burton Dio. Legat. II. Ded. to Jews 19 Teach you to reply 
to such. Convertists. 

Couvertite (kp-nvoitsitV arch. [f. Coitvert 
V. or sb. + -iTE. Common in 17th c., and revived 
in iQth, esp. in sense i.] 

1 . A OTofessed convert to a religious faith. 

c xjM JVIarlowb yetv of Malta i. ii, Fern. Why, Barabas, 
wilt tnou be christened? Bara, No, governor, I will be no 
converdte. 1619 Fletcheu AI. Thomas 11. iii, Tko. A much 
converted man. HyL A sound Convertite. 18x4 Heywood 
Gunatk. vi. 271 Exhort him to leave his Judaisme and be a 
convertite, and turne to the Christian religion. X839 
Blackw. Mag. XLYL 7x8 With all the zeal of a new con- 
vertite. 1890 C/i. Times 23 May 509/2 The devotion of 
so many Roman clergy . . among these converdtes, to the 
service of the poor. 

Tj. transf. One converted to an opinion, part)', 
etc. 

1598 Tofte xxg A Converdte, from Vaine Love 

now I part. X63X H. Shirley Atari. Seuldier tii. iii. in 
Bullen 0 . PI. I. 2x5 The happy day in which Beilina prov'd 
to love a Convertite. 1886 Sat. Rev. 5 June 763/1 The 
late convertites to Home Rule. 

2 . A person converted to a religious life, or 
to an approved course of action, arch, or Obs. 

X595 Skaks, yoAn V. i. 19 But since you are a gentle con- 
uertite, My ton^e shall hush agahie this storme of warre. 
1600 — A. y. L, V. iv. igo Out of these conuertites. There 
is much matter to be heard, and leam'd. 1605 Harr. Mur- 
thers Sir y. Fits (xS6o} 7 Yet can I not excuse him in this 
his exile for a penitent convertite. 2627 Feltham Resolves 
Cifi47) 3SS How many vile men seeking these, have found 
themselves convertites. x868 Dixon Spir. Wives II. 54 
Who and what this man is . . theologian, preacher, sinner, 
converdte and saint. 

3 . s^c. A reformed Magdalen, arch. 

xs6s Jewel Apol. (1611) 344 If they turne and repent, 

there are houses called Monasteries of the Conuertites, and 
special prouision and discipline for them, where they are 
taught how to bewmle their vnehaste life so sinfully past 
ouer. 1631 Weever Fttn. Mon. 646 This Church was 
built by a female conuertite, to expiate and make satis- 
faction for her former sinnes; and. .was called Hore-Church 
at the fust, a 1704 R. L’Estrange Colloy. Erasm. tvjxx's 134 
Several of the Convent (which they call Convertites) were 
constantly with me. x868 Browning Ring & Bk.n. 1198 
Herself along with those good Convertites, Those sinners 
saved, those Magdalens remade. 

CouveTtive, a. rare. [f. Convert ». -4- -ivB. 
(Cf. couversive, diveriwe.)'] 

*1* 1 . Characterized by turning. Obs. 

_r6oi Dolman tr. Primaud. Fr. Acad. {16x8) 686 These 
circles are nominated Tropickes, that is, turning or con- 
uerdue. 

2 . Having the property of converting. 
x8i6 I._Taylor in Pamphleteer VIII. 478 Intellect is of a 
reductorial or convertive nature. 1847 J. W. Donaldson 
Find. Protest. Pruic.^ 177 The convertive act of resipiscence 
on the part of the individual must necessarily intervene. 

Convertor, eiron. form of Converter. 

(I Co'nvetb.. Ancient Celtic Law. Also cone- 
veth.(e, ^ ouiieveth(e, oouevet. [a. Irish coin- 
meadh, in Tigemadi 1163 connmedh i—*condmed 
billeting, inf. or vbl. sb. ofvb. condmim I billet ; cf 
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coinnemh billeting, Cotnib. (See Stokes Trans. 
Phil. Soc. 1890.)] One of the burdens upon land in 
Scotland under the Celtic kings : see quot. 1880. 

xiay Charter of Robert Bp. of Si. Andrews, in Chart. 
ColMngh. 41 Coace-ssimus et confirmavimus ecclesiam de 
Coldingham liberam et qtiietam..ab omrii..consuetudine et 
cana et cunevethe, atque ab omni servitio ^uod ad nos per- 
tinet. ciigo, lagi [see Cain. Also various examples in 
Skene Celtic Scotl. III. 227-32]. 1860 Cosmo Innk Scot- 
land in Middle Ages iv. xzi Kain and yonveth, imposts 
not altogether abolished till a later period. x87a — Sc. 
Legal Antig. II. 205 Conveth seems to have been a due 
collected bya lord from hisvassals, perhaps on the occasion 
of journeys. Malcolm the Fourth panted to the canons of 
Scone, .this privilege, that no one should take conveth from 
their men and lands except with their consent. 1B80 Skene 
Celtic Scotl. III. 232 Conveth . . came to signify a night|s 
meal or refection given by the occupiers of the land to their 
superior when passing through his territory, which was ex- 
igible four times in flie year; and when me tribe territory 
came to be recognized as crown land, it became a fixed food 
contribution charged upon each ploughgate of land. 
Convex (kp-nveks), a. and sb. [ad. L. cotwex- 
us vaulted, arched, rounded, app. an old pa. pple. 

convectus) of eonmehert to cany or bring to- 
gether (because in forming an arch the extremities 
of the surface are brought together) ; in Lat. con- 
vexus was sometimes used to include coticavtts : see 
B. 1 c. By Milton stressed cotwe'x^ which is not 
infrequent with later poets.] 

For a possible early use see Convers. 

A. adj. 

1 . Curved like the outside of a circle or sphere ; 
having a curvature that bulges toward the point 
of observation ; the reverse of concave. 

XS7Z Digges Pantom. Pref. Aij, Manyfolde superficies, 
playne Conuex and Concaue. 1594 Blundbvil Exerc. in. 
n (ed. 7) 271 The upper pait of such a Vault is sayd to be 
Convex and the inward part Concave, 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 695 The convexe or out-bowed side of a 
vessell. 2706 Land, Gas. No. 4292/3 Letters-Fatents for the 
Convex-Lamps. 1794 Sullivan riew Hat. I. 459 Flint 
brealu with smooth surfaces, one of which is convex, the 
other concave. 1853 Herschel Pep. Led. Sc. v. § 13 (1873) 
191 The earth’s surface is. .less convex — that is, flatter— as 
we approach its poles on all sides from the equator. 1879 
A. R. Wallace Austral, ix. 19s Its coast being concave in- 
stead of convex, and, therefore less open to the cool sea. 

b. esf. of glasses, lenses, mirrors, etc. of this 
shape used for optical purposes. 

XS71, x66a [see Concave a. ab). X75X Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
A convex mirrour represents its images smaller than the 
obj^ects. zSaa Imison Sc. ^ Art I. 237 When parallel rays 
. .fall upon a double convex lens, they will be refracted. 
1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. s) H. 1. 230 The light is made 
by a convex glass or lens to converge to one point or focus. 
1869 Tyndall ott Light § 104. 16 All the foci, and all 
the images of a convex mirror are virtual. 

2 . Comb., as convex-concave. 

184a Carlyle Heroes (1858) 263 No twisted, poor con- 
vex-concave mirror, reflecting all objects with its own 
convexities and concavities. 

B. sb. [elliptical use of the adj.] 

I f 1 . A convex surface or body; a vault, arch, 
hemisphere, etc. as viewed from without, Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 222 Flat against Flat, and Convex 
against Convex. 1659 T. Fecke Pamassi Puerf 160 The 
sublime convex of the Quirine Hils. 1727 De Foe Hist. 
A^par. 1 1 840) 56 He has apparently posted an army of 
ministeringSpirits. .round this convex, this globe the earth. 
2796 Morse Avier. Geog. I. 56 A spherical convex nearly 
as round as the globe itself. 

b. The convex part of anything. 

1703 Moxon Mech Exerc. 208 The middle of the Convex 
of the Hook. _ x8i6 Keatinge Trav. II. 262 Placed on the 
convex of a piece of timber. 

c. By the poets often applied to the vault of 
the sky or heavens, hell, etc. Cf. L. convexum, -a. 

2627 MayZncowix. (1631) I And takes Up to the convexe 
of the sky his flight. x»7 Milton P. L. 11. 434 This huge 
convex of Fire, .immures us round Ninefold. Ibid. vii. 266 
In dreuit to the uttermost convex Of this great Round. 1700 
Prior Carmen Seculare 514 Through the large Convex of 
the Azure Sky. a 2740 Tickell (JO, Half heav’n’s convex 
glitters with the flame. 

2 . A convex glass or lens. 

2705 Berkeley Common-pl. Bk. Wks. IV. 480 Qu. if 
blind would think things diminish’d by convexes. 1708 
J, Phillips Cyder (R.), The polish'd glass, whose small 
cOTvex Enlarges to ten millions of degrees The mite. 

3 . A card prepared for cheating by being cut 
slightly convex along two edges. 

*873 [see Concave sb. 4]. 

CouveX) rare. [f. prec. The stress varies.] 

1 . intr. To bow or bend convexly ; to present a 
convex side to or toward, 

180S Ld. Collingwood in A. Duncan Helson (1806) 263 It 
formed a crescent, convexiog Jo leeward. 2833 Sir H. 
Douglas Mil. Bridges 148 The island, .convexing, towards 
Hiitzersdorf and Essling, in a large, regular curve. 

2 . irons. To make convex ; to bow or bend (any- 
thing) outwards. 

2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. xv. ix. Must be imperceptiblv 
convexed a little. 

Convexed (kpiwekst),///. a. [f. L. convex-us 
-h -ED : cf. prec. The stress varies.] Made or 
fashioned in a convex form. 

2578 Banister Hist, Man 1. 10 Inwardly hollow, but out- 
wardly conuexed, or imbossed. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. li. 235 They [dolphins] are straight, nor have 


they their spine convexed, or more considerably embowed, 
then Sharkes, etc. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. iii. 292 
Shaped into a convexed oval. 

tCoxve'xedly, adv. Ohs. [f. prec. -f -ly 2.] = 
Convexly. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. ii. 235 Drawne re- 
pandous, or convexedly crooked. 

Conve'xedness. rarer°. [f. as prec. -t- -ness.] 
= Convexity. 2864 in Webster. 

Convexiiiy (kpnve-ksiti). [ad. L. convexiids , 
f. convexus Convex : cf. mod.F. coftvexiti.'] 

1 . The quality or condition of being convex ; 
outward bulging. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vi. § 10 The finiteness or con- 
vexity of heaven. 1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. vi. v. 292 
By reason of the convexity of the Earth, the eye of man 
under the lEquator cannot discover both the poles. 2794 G. 
Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. II. xv. 186 If the radius of con- 
vexity be less than the radius of concavity, the meniscus 
will have ill the properties of a convex lens. z88o_ E._ White 
Cert. inRelig. 70 The cornea.. is often untrue in its con- 
vexity. 

2 . A convex curve, surface, side, or part. 

1600 Holland Livy i. ii. 2348 note, Much like a bow 
full bent: the convexitie or outward compasse whereof 
containeth a mile. 2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 220 An 
Hollow-Mandrel, made fit stifly to receive the convexity of 
the Globe in its concavity. 2827 Carlyle Alisc., Richter 
(1869] 2 This mirror is so twisted with convexities and con- 
cavities. 2831 Brewster Optics vi. 54 A double convex 
lens with equal convexities. 28^2 Baker Nile Tribut. xii. 
207, 1 had taken so steady an aim at the convexity at the 
root of the tree. 

Convexly (kfnreksli), adv. [f. Convex a. + 
-ly 2 . The stress varies.] In a convex form or 
manner ; with a convex outline or surface. 

2766 Pennant Zool., The Sing (R.), Buckler fleshy above, 
formed convexly : flat beneath. 1832 Carlyle Nibelungen 
Lied Misc. Ess. (1888) III. 114 Each mirror reflects con- 
cavely or convexly, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xxvii. 392 A 
rocky barrier which curves convexly upwards. 

Convexness* [f- as prec. + -ness. The stress 
varies.] Convex quality, convexity. 

2738 Med. Ess. 4 Observ. (ed. a) IV. 134 Were not the 
Cornea of a Convexness answerable to the Flatness of their 
Eyes. x8i3 J. Gilchrist Labyrinth Demol. 44 Convexness 
and concaveness usually meet in the same object. 

ConvexO- (k^nvekso). In combination == 
Convexly, convex and — , as in Couvexo-con- 
cave, convex on one side and concave on the other, 
and thickest in the centre (cf. Conoavo-oonvbx) ; 
of the form of a meniscus; Convexo-convex, con- 
vex on both sides ; Convexo-plane, convex on one 
side, and flat on the other = plano-convex. 

1693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans, XVII. 961 Whether the 
Lens be. .Plano-Convex or Plano-Concave, or Convexo- 
Concave. ax7Z7^ Newton (J.), Thick convexo-concave 
plates of glass which are everywhere of the same thickness. 
x8i6 J. Smith Petnorama Sc. 4 Art I. 468 The use of a 
convexo-concave lens, instead of the double convex. 

Convey (k^nvci'), v. Forms : 4-7 convei(o, 
-vey(e, 4-8 -vay(e, (5 oonway, cunvay, cum- 
vay, 6oTiDLvey), 6-8 oonveigh(e, 4- convey. Also 
6 (srif sing.) oonvye, -vehyth. [a. OF. coti-, cun- 
veier, retained in ONF., while in Central F. it 
passed into convoier, now conveyer, f. L. con- + 
OF, veie, vote :—L. via way : cf. the cognate OF, 
aveier to set on the way, desveier to turn out of the 
way, enveier to send on one's yf?iy,forsveier to put 
out of the way ; also It. conviare. At a later date 
the usual F. form convoier, was adopted as Con- 
voy. The Renascence spellings conveigh, convehith, 
imply a mistaken notion of derivation from L. con- 
vehere, to which convey is not related: cf. Inveigh.] 
1 1 . trans. To go along with (any one) on his way 
for the sake of company; to accompany in token of 
courtesy or honour, or as an escort ; to set forward 
or bring (one) on his way ; to Convoy. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12379 (Cott.) Quen jiai him had couaid 
[z'.r. conuaeid] sua, Forth in pe.s he bad bam ga. C1350 
Will. Palerne 5111 Semli puple Went wij? him on gate wel 
an flue myle, To conueye him curtesH as kindnessc it wold. 
c 1400 Ysoaine 4 Gaw. 2687 Sho cunvayd him foi th on his 
way. 1526 Tindale i Cor. xvi. ii Convaye hym forthe in 
peace, 1548 Hall Chrm. 184 b, Aldermen were appoiuied 
to mete them at B.Trnet, and to convey them to London. 
2710 Hearne Collect. 4 Mar., He was convey’d, .to West- 
minster Hall by a prodigious Conflux of y« Mob. 

. •t' 2 . To go with as a guide; to lead, conduct, 
guide, by going with or otherwise. Ohs. 

CX325 E. E. Aim. P. B. 768 Godde glyddez his gate by 
jjose grene wayez & he conueyen hym con with cast of his 
y3e. 14.. Epiph. in Tundale’s Vis. 105 They entred in to 
Jerusalem. .Conveyd ever with the bryght beem Of the 
sterre. c 1430 Merlin 538 Toke a yomau with hym to con- 
veye hym the wey. 2330 Palsgr. 498/1, I convaye one, 
or lede him on the way, jc conduys, 1599 Hakluvt Voy» 
II. II. 181 (R.) They would send fiieir shippes einptie with 
souldiers to conuey them, either to Siulll or Lisbon. 1663 
Flagellum or 0 . Cromwell (1672) 53 The King is at his 
earnest desire, .conveighed to New-niarket House. 1713 
Stcele Guardian No. 17 f 7 The ladkey conveyed her. .to 
his master’s lodging, 

f b. fig. Said of a way or gate : To lead, conduct. 
1616 R. C. Timed Whistle vv. 1336 Her open dores Con- 
veigh Jo private lust. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 65 These 
brackish waters of Urine, convey to none, or few faithful 
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Discoveries. i66a Gerbier Princ, 7 A Doore to be so set 
as it may not convey the Wind toward the Chimney. 

■f 3 . To lead, take, or carry forcibly. Obs. 
a 1450 Knt, de la Tour (1B6S) 100 The duke was wrothe. . 
and made her to be conueyed in a castel. ^14^0 Merlin 
656 The kyngjs comaunded hem to..conveye the prisoners 
till thei were in saf warde. 

4. To transport, carry, take from one place to 
another. _ It_ formerly included the carrying of 
small or individual objects, where carry, take, or 
bring, is now used ; but it is now used chiefly in 
reference to things in mass, or persons, forming 
the load of a ‘ conveyance ’ or vehicle. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 8 This letter was conveied. 1516 
Myrr. our Latiye p. xlix. He and his suster. .cunueyed 
the relikes & the bones of . . their moder to the sayd 
Monastery. 1324 Act 14-15 Hen. VIII, c. 1. Pream., 
Marchaunt straungers. .do dayly conveigh, transporte and 
carie out of tliis realme. .wollen clothes. 1548 Hall Chrmi. 
27 He prively provided a Ship, .to convey the prince into 
y“ realme of Fiaunce. Ibid, 28 All men conveighyng letters 
from the one of us to the other, x66g Phil. Trans. IV. 
1140 All. .wonder how such a slender Glass could be safely 
conyeighed hither. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xiii. 372 
While the Gunner was husie, he convey’d the Book away, 
to look over it at his leisuie. 17x2 Addison Syeci. No. 499 
p 2 They could not convey away many of their effects. 1793 
Southey J^oan of Arc vii. 638 He ..sunk senselcs.s, by ni.s 
followers from the field Convey’d with timely speed. 1839 
Murchison Silur. Sysi. i. xxxvii. 511 If the reader will 
convey his eye over the whole of the region coloured in the 
map. 1866 P.0CER3 Agric, ij- Prices I. 663 The charge for 
conveying passengers is also very modest. 1873 Jevons 
Money (1878) 21 Cattle . . convey themselves about. 1891 
G. yV. Ji. Railway Time Table, Horses and carriages are 
not conveyed hy the under-mentioned trains. Luggage 
conveyed by these coaches will be charged for. 

t D. To project to a distance, to ‘ carry ’ (a shot, 
etc.). Obs. 

_ 1654 W. Tirwiiyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 79 The Sunne convayes 
its light thither, hut neverits he.ste. x66o Willsforo Seales 
Comm. II. HI. 171 The gun discharged shall convey the bullet 
wide from the mark . . A piece of great Artillary mounted at 
x8 or 20 degrees, .shall convey a shot the farthest. 

o. In reference to things immaterial. 

*640 Quarles Enchirid. iv, c, Convay thy love to thy 
Friend. 

+ 6. To take away, to remove. Obs. (exc. with 
ataay expressed, j 

1S30 Palscr. 497/2, I convaye, I take a thyng away out 
of a place, yia ostc, . , Who hath convayed my cappe away ? 
X370 R. Edward.s Damon ij- P. in T-Iazl. Dodsl, IV. 94 
And with a trice thy head from thy shouldep I will convey. 
X633 Holcroi't Procopius i. 4 , 1 rather think his ear was 
cut off, and the Pearl coiiveighed away. 1883 J. Gilmour 
Mongols xxiii. 285 He had stolen the horse, and tied it up 
in the mountains till he should be able to convey it away 
secretly, 

1 6. Often with a connotation of secrecy, mystery, 
or concealment ; esp. to carry off clandestinely, to 
make away with. Obs. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 39 In the meane tyme 
conveyenge and hydyng the body of the deed shepe. 1366 
in Peacock Ch. Furiiiture[xBIi6i 163 One pixe and one 
hallywater falle gone and conveighed awaie we know not 
howe, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 224 Whose Science, 
like a Jugler's Box and Balls, Conveys, and counterchai^ies 
true and false. X697 Drydbn Virg. Georg, iv. 745 The 
Mother Nightingale . .Who.se Nest some prying Churl had 
found, and thence, By Stealth, convey’d th’ unfeather’d 
Innocence, 

b. Hence, a euphemism for : To steal 
X460 Bk. Nurture 212 in Babees Bit. 77 Take heede who 
takes thy spoon up For feare it bo convayde. 1348 Cranmer 
Catech. 900, I may convey from hym an Oxe, Asse, or an 
Plorse. For he bathe greate plentye of all these thinges, 
and may spare one or two of them. _ 1376 Wapull Tyde 
taryeih no Man, I by that meane Will convey very cleane 
And not be under-stood. X308 Shaks. Merry JV. i. ih. 31 Ni, 
The good humor is to steale at a minutes rest, Pist. Con- 
uay, the wise it call : Steale ? foh : a iico for the phrase. 
1607 Marston What you will Wks. II. 260 (Farmer), I will 
convey, crossbite and cheat upon Simpliciu.s. 1733 Smollett 
Cni. Ji'othom (1813) II, 119 Teresa . . was . . detected in the 
very act of conveying a piece of plate, which was actually 
found concealed among her cloaths. 1883 A. Dobson Old 
World Idylls 237 (Farmer) If they hint . . That the ballad 
you sing is. but merely conveyed From the slock of the 
Arnes and the Purcells of yore. 

1 7. rejl. To take oneself away, etc., remove ; 
often furtively, to steal or slip away, in, etc. Obs. 

1533 CovERDALC Ps. XXX. II Tliw y‘ se me in the strete, 
conveye them seines fro me. 1348 YlKu.ChroH. 56 b,Thecite- 
zens. . would prively steele and conveigh them selves away. 
x6ix Bible jolpt v, 13 lesus had conueyed himselfe away, a 
multitude being in that place. X641 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. 
(x66o) 89 'Then his Spirit offers, and conveighs itself into the 
heart. 1697 Potter Aniiq, Greece ii. xx. (1715) 362 One. , 
that had surreptitiously conveyed herself in amongst the 
rest. 

8. To lead or conduct as a channel or medium ; 
to transmit, be the medium of. 

a. To lead or conduct (running water or the 
like), as a channel, pipe, or other passage ; also to 
lead or conduct Jy or through such a channel. 

1*535 Coverdale 2 Chron. xxxii, 30 Ezechias. .couered the 
hye water condyte in Gihon, and conveyed it vnder on the 
west syde of y“ cite of Dauid.] 1601 Holland Pliny I. no 
A fountaine . . out of which fresh water is drawne and con- 
ueighed . . through pipes made of leatlier. 1663 MAimEY 
Groiiuf Low C.lWarressa^ Hesdin formerly was contained 
in the Maes, before the waters were conveighed away by 
a new Channel. 1697 Dkvden Virg. Georg, iv. 38s Ihro’ 
reeden Pipes convey the Golden Flood. 1700 — Sigism, ^ 


Gutsc. ti6 a rift there was, which from the mountain’s 
hei^t Conveyed a glimmering and malignant light. 1763 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 134 What methods are 
most proper for conveying away water? 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory 1 . 19 The small tube that conveys the lire from 
that to the other end. 

b. To conduct or transmit (sounds and other 
sensuous impressions). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 122 Impression of the Air with Sounds, 
askethaTime to be conveighed to the Sense, i&x ^y 
Creation 11. (1704) 265 To receive and conveigh to the Soul 
the impressions of external Objects, 1749 Shenstone An 
Irregular Ode, Come, gentle air.. Convey the jasmin’s 
breath divine, Convey the woodbine's rich perfume. 1854 
Woodward Mollnsca (1856) 21 The auditory nerves convey 
impressions of sound. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 19 The 
optic nerve can convey no other impression than that of 
light. 

f9. To transmit, transfer, or cause to pass; 
sometimes to transmit or transfer secretly or fur- 
tively. Obs. 

XS74 tr. Littleton's Temtres ^ h , The issue of the daughter 
maye not conveye to him the dyscente of heire male. 1381 
Lambardb Eiren . i. iiL (1602) 14 Such as. .haue the charge 
of the Peace conueyed vnder their other Offices. 1613 R. 
Tailor Hog lost Pearl v. Stage Direct ., Rebecca . . seem- 
ing to put the keys under his bolster, conveyeth them into 
her pocket, a 1639 W. Whately Prototypes 11. xxiv. (1640) 
8 She used deceit and fraud to conveigh the blessing to 
Isaac. X683 Robinson in Rafs Corr . (1848) 137 [A boring 
insect] conveying its eggs into the ilex, together with a 
venomous vehicle. 1726 W. R. Chetwood Adv . Capt . R , 
Boy^ 51 The old Gentleman .. got an Opportunity of con- 
veying some of the Drops into a Glass of Wine. 

•t^b. To transmit to posterity, to hand down. Obs. 
1392 tr. funiuson Rea.ix. 4 He miserably set all christen- 
dome on hre, and conveyed over unto his successors the 
burning brand of the same. 1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng 
(1725) 125 What Customs were used hy them, for conveighing 
to Posterity, the Actions performed by their Ancestors. 1667 
Poole Dial. Protest, ^ Papist (1735) 204 What hifth been, 
by constant Tradition, convey’d to them from the Apostles 
Times, a 1704 Locke ( J.), A divine natural right could not be 
conveyed down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule 
concerning it. 1741 Betterton Eng. Stage Iiitrod. e To 
convey the Names of some of our most eminent Players, to 
a little longer Date, than Nature has given theii- Bocles. 

c. esp. To communicate, impart (a conception, 
sentiment, influence, benefil^ etc.) 

c X386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol. 55 He wold conveyen his 
matiere, e 1400 — Rom. Rose 2916 Whanne thyne eyen 
were thus in blisse . . Alloone they can not have hir joye, But 
to the herte they conv^e Part of her hlisse. 1314 Barclay 
Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 8 He hadde good reason 
suche thynges to convaye. i6ix Bible Transl. Pref.$TYA& 
Tongue was very fit to conuey the liUW and the Gospel by. 
1631 Hobbcs Leviath. n. xxx. 177 Any influence, .but such 
os is conveighed . . from the Soveraign_ Authority, 1718 
Hickes & Nelson y. Kcttlewell i. xxxi. 55 The Blessing 
which it was a Means of Conveighing to a gi-eat many 
Souls. 1766 Fordyce Semu Vug. Worn. (1777) I* ii. 58 , 1 
am sure they convey a loud lesson.^ 1839 C. Barker Asso- 
ciative Princ. ii. 56 These, .exceptions serve but to convey 
a deeper Impression of the complete wreck. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. Pref. 7 The attempt to convey scientific concep- 
tions without the appeal to observation, 

d. To communicate (ideas) bj/ language or its 
equivalent ; hence, to e.xpress jn words (ybs .) ; 
words are also said to convey an idea or meaning. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epbt, 443 A cunningly compiled 
and a learnedly conveyed history. 1389 Warner Eng. 
V. xxIv.(R.), Onehearte of two, two soufes to one By wedlock 
is conuaid. 139a (Jheene Art Conny Catch. 11 . s There is 
no act, statute, nor law, so strickt conueid, but there be 
straight found storting-holes to anoid it. x€oz South Serm. 
(1697) I. 530 Means, or Signs, whereby they would Ex- 
press, or Convey their Thoughts one to another. 1794 Sul- 
livan View Nat, II. 242 Something more is meant than 
what the words literally convey, 1866 G, Macdonald A mi. 
Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 213 What I say may fail utterly to 
convey what I mean. 1883 G, Lloyd Ebb^ ^ Flow IL_93 A 
tone which conveyed at once surprise and intensest satisfac- 
tion. xi&i^Manch. Exam.xqMscyyh Such words., suggest, 
if they do not convey, the impression that the efforts . . spring 
from motives which are open to censure. x888 Times 
(Weekly ed.) 21 Dec. 13/2 Do you mean to convey it that it 
was known that you.. .? 

f e. reJl. To express oneself. Obs. 

1641 W, Hakewil Lib, Subject 4 That I may the better 
convey my selfe through my Argument, and be the better 
conceived of you. 

10. To transfer or make over (as property) to 
another ; now only in Zaw, to transfer or make 
over by deed or legal process, absol. To molce 
conveyance. 

X49S Act II Hen. VII, c. 60 § i The seid Hugh [shall] 
also be enhabled . . the same londes . , to convey as heire to 
the seid John Mayne, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. xxiv, 

§ I To deprive them of their goods, and to convey the same 
unto men of secular calling. ax6z6 Bacon Max, ^ Uses 
Com. Law (1635) 50 Lands may be conveyed sixe maner of 
wayes I By feofment. 2 By fine. 3 By recovery. 4 By use. 
sBycouenant. 6 By will. 1651 Hobbes Gcw/.d-iSsc. li, §4. 
21 He is said to part with his right, who either absolutely 
renounceth it, or conveys it to another. xBiB Cruise Digest 
(ed. al 1 . 103 If a tenant in tail agrees to convey, he is hound 
by that agreement. 1863 Fawcett Pol Econ, n. vi. 209 
'fhe cost of conveying a small estate is..m jgroportion to its 
value, much greater than the cost of conveymg a large one. 
x88i J. Russell Haigs H. 30 By this charter, De Morville 
conveys to the blessed Mary and St. Leonard .. that land 
where the Hospital is situated. 

+ 11. To bring down by succession, to derive. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe , 4- C. 9 Be dissent conveyed the 
pedegrewe Frome the patryarke Abrahame. 1447 Bokenham 


CONVEYAI.. 

Seyniys (Roxb.) 44 Hyr nobylandroyal KynredeConveyde 
from Qavid down lyneally. xs8x J. Bell Haddon's Atisw. 
Osor. 387 The same also did convey theyr Succession from 
the prie.sthood of Aaron. 1390 Shaks. Hesi. V, i. ii. 74 
[Hugh Capet] conuey'd himselfe as th’ Heiie to th' Lady 
Lingare. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 56 a, I’he 
house of ./Bacus, from whence by auncient descent, .she was 
lineally conueied. 

+ 12. To conduct (an affair) ; to carry on, 
manage ; to conduct or carry out to a conclusion, 
b. To manage with secrecy, privacy, or craft. Obs. 

XS30 Palsgr. 498/1 He convayeth his maters as wisely as 
any man that I knowe. a 1333 Ld. Berners Hnon xlii. 138 
She saw well that her dede shold the surelyer be conuayed. 
1542 Udall Erasnt. Apoph. (1564) ti That we male gouerne 
& conueigh, aswel our own priuate matters, as also the pub- 
lique affaires of the common weale. X543 Grafton Contn. 
Harding Pref. iii, When and betwene whom warres haue 
befall . . Howe the same haue been conueighed & wrought. 
1603 Shaks. Lean, ii. 109 , 1 will, .conuey the businesse as 
I shall find meanes. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 11841) III. 404 
He had a secret contrivance wherein he conveyed his exceed- 
ing above his monastical pittance. 

+ c. rejl. To conduct oneself ; lo behave (F. se 
porter). Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 498/1 He hath convayed him selfe in his office 

а. s wysely as any man I sawe these seven yeies. 

+ 13. = Carut (Branch II) : To bear, support, 
sustain ; rejl. to support oneself, keep or maintain 
oneself. Obs. 

1314 in Strype Eccl. Mem, I. App. iv. 7 What time they 
have paid al their duty, many a one have not a peny left to 
convey himself for the three months to come . . What time 
any of the said garrison hath not mony to convey themselves 
and their households. 1587 Golding De Momay xi. 156 
The pleasant dwillings which they [the Mountains] conuey 
in them. 1697 Potter Aniig. Greece ii. xiii. (1715) 307 
When Sleep conveighs our Dreams. 

+ CO’XLVeyt Obs. rare. [ad.F. convie-r ( = Pr., 
Sp. convidar, It convitard) L. convitare.'] To 
invite. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 193/4 The prynce. .conueyed and 
sommoned al the peple ponre and riche to come to the de- 
dycacion of this chyrehe. 

+ Convey, Sb. Obs, Also 6 oonreie, (-veighe, 
-veyghe). [f. prec . : cf. Convoy.] 

1. The act of conveying in various senses. 

a. Conveyance from place to place, transport. 
1377-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 30/1 He appointed to trans- 
port his armie ouer into Gallia at two conueies. x 5 o 6 G. 
W[ooncocKE] tr. Hist. Ivstine 69 b. Ships, for safe conuey 
of his armye ouer. 

b. Conveyance of property; transference. 

1392 Greene Upst. Courtierm Harl Misc. (Malh.) II. 226 
Though, .[he] make a convey of all his lands to the usurer. 

2. Conduct of life ; = Convoy i. 

1367 Fenton Trag. Disc. A a iv. Her honest conveyghe 
and integretie of lyfe seemed to deserve no lesse than the 
vertue of Lucresia. Ibid. A a viij b, For the better conveighe 
of their abhominable lyfe. 

3. The act of convoying or escorting, escort ; = 

Convoy 3 . 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit,^ ix. xvii. 38 Hee found the 
Lord Hastings his Chamberlaine, well-accompanied for his 
Convey. 

4. An accompanying and protecting force either 
by sea or land ; an escort ; = Convoy 7 . 

*579 Higges Siratiot. 109 A reasonable convey of Horse- 
men for the safetie of such as bring victuals to the Campe. 

Stocker Hist. Ciu. Warns Lowe C. 1. 78 h. That 
Duke Lodwyke should be sent with a safe conuay vnto the 
borders of the empire. _ x6. . Evelyn Mem. 29 Jan. 1645 
(R.), We were faine to hire a strong convey of about 30 fire- 
locks to guard us through the Cork woods. Ibid. (1B57) 
III. 32 (an. 1648) If I desired a safe convey thither, he 
would readily procure it, 1673 Hobbes Odyss. vii, 29s But 
'gainst your will I will not make you stay. .To morrow shall 
he ready your convey. 

б . A train of provisions and ammunition under 
the protection of an escoit ; = Convoy la. 

2577-87 Hounshed Chron. III. Sur/aThe Frenchmen were 
coming with their conveie of vittels to refresh the Town. — 
Scot. Chron. II. 256 The same armie passing forth with a 
conveie of vittles into Haddington. 

ConVOTable (k^nvsi ab’l), a. [f. Convey zi.t 

+ -ABLE. J 

+1. Having the quality of leading or conducting. 
1367 Drant Horace To Rdr. sig. + iv, It is a more oon- 
veyghable waye to the top of the hill. 

2. That may be carried or transported. 

1663 Ray Flora 50 Transferable favours from one florist to 
another, aptly conveyable many miles distant. xB^FraseVs 

Mag. XLVII. 75 Cholera not contagious, but conveyable 
in atmosphere. 

+ 3. Transferable, transmissible. Obs. 

*577 BulllngeVs Decades (1392) 663 An euerlasting 
priesthood and not conueyable. 

4. Communicable. 

1738 Anderson in Rigaud Corr. Sd. MettiiS^i) 1 . 320 Our 
thoughts are conveyable in writing. X735 Burke Subl. ij. 
B. v. vii. Opinions, .conveyable for the most part by words 
only. 

6 . That may be legally conveyed. 

1875 Toste Gains n. Comm. (ed. 2) 177 Corporeal heredita- 
ments were conveyable by feoffment. 

ConveYali [f. Convey -k -al.] The act 
of conveying; & Conveyance i. 

x886 Chamh. Jrul. 379 For the conveyal of unimportant 
messages. 



COmT'BYAlTOE. 

CouTeyance (kpnvJJ'ans). [f. Convey ».^ + 
-^VNCE.] I. The action or process of conveying. 

+ 1. Convoying, escorting, or conducting ; con- 
duct. Ohs. 

IS03-4 Act IQ Hen, VII, c. ay Preamb., For sure convey- 
aunce of the Marchaundises to the seid Staple at Cales. 

Oih. I. iii. a86 To his conueyance 1 assigne my 

wife. . . it. 

2. The action of carrying or transporting; tne 

carriage of persons or goods from one place to an- 
other- (Formerly used more widely.) 

c ISM Menu Ripon (Surtees) III. 206 Pro vj« fawtom lone 
]yne for the conv&«Ln6 of theschryne. ^53 ^ Starkey 
1. iii. 93 For ther ys convehauns of many thyngysneces^ty 
to the use of our pepul., 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 302 For 
the conveyaunee and hringing over of the Fre nch fa ng, and 
his other Prisoners into England, lys^ Smollett Per. Pk. 
(1779) IV. cv. 350 Peregrine was forcihly separated front his 
charmer during the conveyance, xygi Cowper O^ss. vhi. 
190 Desirous only of conveyance home. 1870 in Anderson 
Missions Amer, Bd. IV. xlv. 463 Postal arrangements for 
the conveyance of money, as well as letters. 1875 Jowbit 
Plato (ed. 2) III- 673 In sailing or any other mode of con- 
veyance which is not fatiguing. ^ ^ 

+ b. with subjective genitive. Ohs, 

**S33 f*®' Berners Huoti cxx. 427 When , . Huon was m 
his hedde he lay and studyed of the conimyannce of the 
GryfFon [he. the gi^n's carrying of men]. _ 

f e. The carrying of a communication. Ohs. 

1608 Bp. Hall CAar. Virtues 4- V. 11 . 117 Even in absence 
hee extolleth his patron, where hee may presume safe 
coiLveiance to his cares. 26x4 — i. vc. Recoil* dTO&t* 
413 Gods strange conveyance of this offer to mee. 

"I* 3. Carrying away, removal, riddance. Ohs, 
zjfiy HIaplet Gr, Forest go The best riddance or conuei- 
aunce that they haue of such discommodities. 1394 Sha^. 
Rick. Ill, IV. iv. 283 Thou. .Mad’st quicke conveyance with 
her good Aunt Anne. 1665 Sir T. Roe's Voy. E.Indui^^^ 
A very cleanly conveyance for Parents to be nd of their 
unruly Children. [With word-play on sense ii b.] 

4. Furtive or light-fingered carrying off ,* steal- 
ing. (Sometimes associated with sleight of hand 
or jugglery; see sense n b.) 

xgad Skelton Magrty/, fiou H*'- Con. What, Counterfet 
Countenance 1 C. Count. What, Crafty Conveyance ! 1396 
Harington Metanu Ajax (1814) 63 A certain gentleman 
. . stole a piece of plate . . at a banquet ; the conveyance 
was not so deanly but one bad spied it. exfioj Rowley 
Birth Merl, iv. i, Ha, cleanly conveyance again I ye have 
no invisible fingers, have ye? *Tis gone certainly. 1775^81 
Johnson L . P., Smith Wks. II. 465 The simile . . is stolen 
trom. Cowley, howeverlittle worth the labour of conveyance. 

6. The communicating or imparting (of a thing 
io any one). 

x66a Stilungfl. Orig.Sacr. 11. i. § i The matter to be be- 
lieved shoudd have a certain uniform conveyance to mens 
minds. 1737 Waterlasd Eucharist 367 If the putting on 
Christ carries with it a Conveyance of the Holy Sjpint. 1784 
Cowper Toui ii. sSx Ghostly counsd, if it. .be dishonour'd 
in th'ejcterior form and mode of its conveyance, a 1853 
Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. v. (1876) <59 Absolution is the con- 
veyance to the conscience of the conviction of forgiveness. 

6. Transmission, transference, handing from one 
to another, 

1646 J. Gregory Oir. (1632)121 This body of Adam 

was embalmed and transmitted from Father to Son by a 
Reverend and Religious way of conveighance. _ x66a Stil- 
UKGFL. Orig, Sacr, i. vi. § s In those things which had no 
certmn conveyance to posterity. 1850 Gladstone Gieati. V. 
xlviii, 202 It is expressly afiinned . , to he valid in very deed 
as to the conveyance of the episcopal character. 

7. law. The transference of property (esp. real 
property) from one person to another by any lawful 

act (in modem use only by deed or writing between 

1- \ 


xsaa Fitzhebb. Swv. Prol., If the owner make a true 
pee degre or conueyaunce by discente or by purchace 
vnto the said landes or lordshippes. 1371 Act 13 Eliz. c. $ 
Covenous and fraudulent . . conveyaunces . . as well of 
landes and tenementes as of gc^es and catals. 1598 £. 
JoNsoN Ev. Mon, in Hum. v. iii, Master Wellbred might 
make a coveiance of mistris Bridget to my yong master. 
x6a8 Dicbv Voy, Medii, Pref. (186S) g The law upheld the 
conveyance to uses which he had made. x6^ Milton Hire, 
/tags (1659) 66 Where did he assigne it [tithe] or by what 
evident conveyance to ministers? ivxa Arbvthnot Johii 
Bull (1755) 48 He has the original deed of conveyance to 
the fortunate islands. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. a) V. 130 A 
fine being considered as a common assurance or conveyance 
of real property. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Eton. ii. xi. aog The 
conveyance of land in England is most cumbrous and costly. 

"b. The written instrument or document by 
which this transference is effected. 

i; 576 FLyMiHQ Panopl. E^t. 240 Your father left you 
nothing either by deede of gift, testament, or any other con- 
veyance. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 31 These Martins make 
the Scriptures a Scriueners-shop to drawe conueyances. 
i6oa Shaks. Hfi7u, v. i. iiq The very conueyances of his 
Lands will hardly lye in this Boxe. 1626 Sir S. D’Ewes 
Jrnls, (1783) 35 All particulars to bee inserted into themar- 
riage-convejmnce. x^g-88 Seer. Serv. M oney Chas. ^ 55“* 
(Camden) 65 To Daniel Storer, for copying and ingrossing 
the conveyances made by Sir W® Poultney and others of 
the ground and houses bought by his said late Majesty to 
enlarge St. James Parke, x^y Blackstone Comm. II. 309 
[Deeds] used in the alienation of real estates, .are commonly 
denominated conveyances, 1877 Dowuen Shahs. Primer 
ii. 26 His brother (Gilbert received the conveyance for him. 
Mod. (Indorsement of purchase-deed or draft). Conveyance 
of messuage and hereditaments at Stoke in the county of X. 

8 . The conveying or conducting of running 
water, air, heat, electricity, or the like, by a suit- 
nblo channel or piedium, 
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B, Goooc Heresiaelis Hush. 11. (1386) 49b, ^nvm- 
ance by Condit or pumpe, or running stream_e, 1630 A ■ 
Johnsoiis Kingd. ^ Comnew. 125 Disposing Veines and Ar- 
teries throughout the bodie, for their apt conveyance of the 
bloud and spirit. 1704 Swift T. Tub Introd., If it ue 
upon its decay, it is the better . . for Conveyance of sound. 
1794 S. Williams Vemtoni 176 An aperture, .at the top, tor 
the conveyance of smoke. 1840 Lardner Geouu 144 Pip^ 
for the conveyance of gas, water, or other fluid. *871 ±1. 
Stewart Heat § 403 There will be a conveyance of heat 
from the first to the second. , , , . 

aiirib. 1860 Tvndall Glaciers i. 9 By suddenly stoppmg a 
cock from whichwaterflosvs you may burst the conveyance 

9. The conveying of meaning by words ; ex- 
pression, or clothing of thought in language ; dis- 
position of material in a poem, clc. Hence, o. 
Manner of expressing thought, form of expression 
or utterance, style- Ohs. 

1313 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) c. iv./a Mercury geuetb to 
Poetes laureate Goodly conueyaunce, speeche pleasaunt 
and ornate. 1343 Grafton Contn, Harding 519 Howbeit 
concernyng that opinion menne maye see the conueighaunce 
therof in the type of. .Henry the Seuenth. ^ xssx Robinson 
tr. Mords Uiop. (Arb.) 14 Y“ wittie innencion and fine con- 
ueiaunce or disposition of ye matter. 1578 Fleming PiwiyL 
Episi. 342 The conveyaunee of his matter is manifest and 
perceivable. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) sa This 
Invective . • howbeit both terrnes and conveiance are some- 
what hard, j’et is it in such cases very tolerable. xSg* 
Greene Art Cotmy Catch, n. Pref. 3, 1 shewed no elegant 
phrases, nor fine figuratiue conueyance in my fimt booke. 
x6ox R. Johnson Kittgd. 4- Co/mmo. (1603) Ah, The imper- 
fections m the harsh composure and conveyance M the stile. 
i6aS tr. Goasatvio’s Sp, Inauis. 197 The profound learning 
that was in him, as also his sinmlar art for conueiance. 
1703 KiRKTON/fxW. y. Welsh (1845)7 No man could forbear 
weeping, Ms conveyance was so affecting. X77S Johnson 
Tax. no Tyr. 79 'The soft conveyance of a female patriot 
hewailiog the miseries of her. .fellow-atizens. 
f c. witlijJ/. An expression. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1623) la By divers Epi- 
thites, and £na conveiances. 

+ 10. Carrying on, conduct, management (i^ an 
affair) ; carrying out, execution. Also in Mtts., 
Execution. Ohs. 

1372 R. H. tr. Lauaieriis' GkosUs (1506) 27 [She] declared 
the sUe conveiance of this hoirible deed unto her husb&nde 
*587 Golding De Montay m. 150 By the orderly conueyance 
of things which he seeth both ahoue and beneath ; by the 
order which they keepe vrithout fayling. 1397 Morley 
Introd. Mus. 150 One with a quicke hand playing vpon m 
instrument . . will by the hast of his conueiance cloke manie 
faultes. x6^ Dekker Nortksu, Hoe v. i. Wks. 1873 HI, 63 
My reuenge will haue a more neat and vnexpected conuey- 
ance. a 1632 Brome Mad Couple iv. it. Wks. 187 3 L 69 Full 
directions for the conveyance of our designe, 

+ 11. Manner of managing or conducting; skilful 
management, skill; generalshy. Ohs. 

1526 Feith Disput.Purgat.jii3 Since such a patron, so 
greatly recommended for his conveyance and wisdom, 
handleth this matter. 1586 T. B. Da Primawd. Fr. Acad. 
t. Ep. Ded., In., the world, there is most excellent con. 
veiance ivithout confusion. 1600 Dr, Dodypoll n, i. in 
Sullen O. PI. III. no Marke the conveiance of this loyelie 
hand. 1604 Edmonds Observ. CssaVs Comm. 53 Neither 
is a Commaunder the lesse valued for fine conueyance in 
militarie proiects. 

+ b. esp. Cunning management or contrivance ; 
underhand dealing, jugglery, sleight of hand. Ohs. 

1331 Elyot Gozf, I. xxvi. If they be taken with any crafty 
conueiaunce. 1347 J. Harrison Exhort. Scoiies aii In an 
euill cause, muche arte and conueyaunce must he vsed, a- 
fore it can appere good. xs6s Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 
281 Miracles be wrought, .sometime by the conueiance of 
the Diuell. xMi Shaks. x Hen.^ VI, i. iii. 3, I am come 
to suruey the Tower this day ; Since Henries death, J feare 
there is Conueyance. x6o8 Day Law Trickes iv. iii, The 
deepest wit could not haue bettered Our smooth conueyance. 
x6is J. Stbvhehs Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 278 He hath a sleight 
of hand, or cleanly conveiance, which threaten silver spoones. 
x6as W. Pemble yustif cation (1629) 34 Arminius . . vsed 
much clbsenesse & cunning conveyance. 164a Milton ApoL 
Smect. (1851) 280 The dexterity and conveiance of his non- 
sense. a 1704 ‘T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 93 
The legerdemain must he clean and the conveyance impene- 
trable to die eye of the people. 

+ c. (with a and//.)' A secret or cunning device, 
an artifice, a trick of jugglery. Ohs. 

1334 Mrs. M. Basset tr. Jilords Treat, on Passion Wks. 
1397/1 Youre subtyle conueyghaunces. 1565 Jewel Repl, 
Harding {xtyrCn3 That, .is another conueiance, to blinde 
thy sight. 1363-78 Cooper Theswents, Pilarius . . A juggler 
thatplayeth his conueighances with little round balles. 159a 
Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. a) 30 a, AH Italionate conueyances, 
astokill aman,andtheamourneforhim. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resaiues H. Ixviii. 303 They are deterr’d from poor and 
skulking conveyances. 1641 Milton Animadv. (i8sr) 205 
A pretty slip-skin conveyance ! 

+ d. concr. An ingenious device, a contrivance. 

Harington Meiam. Ajax,l!:\i'e deviser of this rare 
conveyance. x6xx CaesKS Crudities 207 Sundry little pieces 
of.. marble in checker-work, and other most exquisite con- 
veyances. Ibid. 455 A very large spheare beautified with 
many cunning conueighances and withe inuentions. 

II. A way or means of conveying. 

12. A conducting way, passage, or channel. 

+ a. A way of communication, a passage. 
Sometimes, a private or secret passage. Also fg. 

1342 in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 237 Our enemye, knowynge 
the places and conueighaunces of the countrees, x^ 
SuRFLET Cotmirie Fartne yii. xxxix. 867 [Badgers] holes 
are deepe andnarrowe. , consisting of many conueiances and 
passages. 0x639 Whatelv Prototypes 11. xxxi. (1640) 


CON VE YANOIN G. 

is6 To keepe.. this window as it were of the soule, to be 
master of thm conveighance, by which so much comes in and 
goes out of the soule. 1642 R. Carpentcr Experience iv. 
p.vii, Scarce a House, .which they have not fitted with 
private doores and conveyances, x&i tr. Emiliasme s 
Obs. yoTtni. Naples 173 Stopping up the Conveyance they 
had made under their Walls. 

+ b. A channel for conveying water, steam, 
smoke, electricity, etc. 

1S77 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. 11. (is^) ip9 For con- 
veigiiances of water, the Alder, .and the Pitche Tre^ are 
best made in Pipes. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v, i. 54 These Pipes 
and these (Conueyances of our blood. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. 
125 Vnder the mouthes of the vpper ouens are conueyances 
for smoke. 1639 Leak Waiemvhs 26 There must he 3 con- 
veiances for the wind, xyxo T. Fuller Plwrm. Extemp. 
300 A free circulation, through the minutist Convey^ces ot 
the Humane Machine. X793 Smkaton Edysione ^308 
If struck with lightning, it would thus far be a sufficient 
conveyance s then joining the kitchen grate to the leaden 
sink hy a metal conveyance. ^ 

c. A conducting pipe in an organ ; see quots. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XV I. 492 One of the front pipes, to which 
the wind is conveyed by metal tubes called conveyances. 
1876 Hiles Caiech. Organ v. (1878) 40 The pipes in the 
fi-ont of the case [of an organ] . -are supplied with wind from 
the wind-ches,t by means of pipes of metal, tin, or wood, 
called conveyances, which _carry the wind from the sound- 
board to those pipes at a distance. 

13. A means of transport from place to place, a 
carriage, a vehicle : now, esp. applied to anything 
used to convey persons as passengers, e.g. any 
kind of private or public vehicle, a railway car- 
riage, a boat, ship, etc. Formerly applicable also 
to a beast of burden : cf. Cabriage. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. in. iii. 13s Your husband’s heere 
at hand, bethinke you of some conueyance : in the house 
you cannot hide him. 1649 Nicholas in N. Papers 

(Camden) 126 The last letters you sent were by Mr. Hard- 
ings conveyance. 1702 R. Nelson in Pepys Dtary VI. 
256 The coiiveniency of public conveyances. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. iv. i. (1869) II. 31a Mules are the only convey- 
ance which can safely be trusted. xSaS C. Wordsworth 
Let. in Overton Life (1888) 31 We start by Ae first convey- 
once, the night couch, for London. 1830 ^isbaeli 
Lett. I. 2 The steam packet is a beastly conveyance. 1830 
Lyell 2«<f Visit U. S. II. 320 It must have been transferred 
to three distinct conveyances, including two railways. 

+ 1‘^.fg. A means or medium for communicating ; 
an organ or channel of communication ; a ‘ vehicle ’ 
(of thought, etc.). Ohs. 

1348 Hall Cltro/i. it There lacked only an orgaine and 
conveighance bothe liow secretly to serche and knowe _lbe 
myndes of the nobilitee. 2397 Hooker Eccl. Pel. v. Ixvii. 4 
Should serve as, .conveyances of his body and blood unto 
them, a 1711 Ken Divine Love Wks, (183B) 318 Thou . . art 
the Author and Fountain of grace, and thou only hast the 
right of instituting the conveyances of thy own grace. 17x3 
Bentley Serm, x, 34B And the Apostles to speak more au- 
thenticlyin that conveyance [Latin] than in their own Words. 
X84X Myers Cath. Th. in. § 6. 21 Our Lord did ntft use His 
Apostles as mere mechanical conveyances of Truth. 

III. attrih., as conveyance-stamp, -pipe (7 b, 8 ). 
1843 McCulloch Taxation ii. vi. § 3 The conveyance 
stamp on a sale is fixed at los, per cent. 

CoUVeyEWCe, Usually in pa. pple. Con- 
▼eyanced ' see quot., and cf, Comvetance sh. 12 c. 

1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Parish Ch, 73 The larger pipes 
do not suffer, .from being brought forward, or conveyanced 
off, as the organ-builder terms it. 1876 Hiles Caiech. 
Organ V. (1878) 40 Pipes of metal, tin, or wood, called con- 
veyances, which carry the wind from the sound-board to 
those pipes at a distance ; and which are thus said to be 
’ conveyanced off’. 

Gouveyctneer (k^nvFi'ausai). [f. Conveyaitoe 
sb. \ see -eb 1 i .] 

1. That which conveys or accomplishes the con- 
veyance of anything. (In quot. 1791 said of a 
person.) 

1623 Bp, Hall Serin. Wks. 1837 V. 165 The moon . • the 
receptacle of all the influences of the heavenly bodies, and 
the conveyancer of them to this inferior world. 1668 Howe 
Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 248 b, The vehicula, the con- 
veyancers of the divine natuie. 1791 Mad. D’ Arblay Diary 
1 Jutyj Her Majesty made me also the happy conveyancer 
of various presents to them both. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 
Exp. Philos. II. xxi. 587 Nature U nothing more than a 
conveyancer . . conducting activity from one substance to 
another. 

2. A lawyer who prepares documents for the 
conveyance of property, and investigates titles to 
property. 

1630 E. Hendon, etc. (title\ The Perfect Conveyancer ; or 
Select Precedents. 171a Steele Sped, No. 272 F i, I have 
a young Kinsman who is Clerk to a great Conveyancer. 
1723 Steele Cause. Lovers ii. i, The mother has actually 
sent for the conveyancer to draw articles for his marriage 
■with Lucinda. 1833 Macaulay Ess., Walpolds Lett. (1854) 
I. 264/2 He . . tasked the ingenuity of conveyancers to tie up 
his villa in the strictest settlement. X878 Black Green 
Past. xiii. loi Who is also,. a nota^ public, a conveyancer 
and real estate agent. xSgx Law List 291 [List of]. . Con- 
veyancers not at the Bar. 

+ 3. A dexterous thief. Obs. 

*753 Smollett Cut. Fathom (1813)1. 99 He had therefore 
concerted his measures with the dexterity of an experienced 
conveyancer. 

ConYeyancing (k^nv^'ansin), vhl. sh. [f. 
CouvEYANOE sb . : cf. gardening, banking, etc. and 
see -ingI.] 

+ 1. The use of ‘ conveyance ’ or underhand prac- 
tices ; deceitful contrivance, Qhs, 
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1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 27 Sufficient for Salvation, 
without the Chicanrey and Conveyancing of humane £x- 
tentions, 1690 Drydek Am^hiityon v. 1, He's damnably 
used to false conveyancing. 

2. The drawing of deeds and other instruments, 
for the transference of property from one person to 
another ; the branch of the law which deals with 
titles and their transference ; the art or profession 
of the conveyancer. 

1714 G. Jacob {iUle), The Accomplished Conveyancer ; of 
the nature and kinds of all Deeds and Instruments used in 
Conveyancing. 1808 Scott Mem, in Lockhart, 'The abstruse 
feudal doctrines connected with conveyancing. 1856 Emer- 
son Mnff. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 For the most 
part, the natural science in England is. .as void of imagina- 
tion and free play of thought, as conveyancing. i88x Act 
^4 4- 45 Viet. c. 41 {title) An act for simplifying and improv- 
ing the practice of Conveyancing, 
b. aitrib. or fpl. a. 

x8a6 Bentham in Wesim. Rev. VI. .^g Impeifection . . in 
conveyancing instruments. 1858 Ln. Sr. Leonards Handy 
Bk. Prop. Laau xxii. 175 Investments under the opinion of 
one of the Conveyancing Counsel will render the trustee, &c. 
safe. tS6s Dickens Mitt, Fr. i. viii, Common-law clerk, 
conveyancing derk. 

3. Fraudulent transfer of properly, swindling. 

*7S4 ‘ Gyles Smith ' Dan^ Tendency Card-playing 9, I 
have always look'd ^on a Gaming-House in no other Light 
than as an Office of Conveyancing. 

Conveyed, ppl- a. See Convey w.i 

xSoa Atkvnson tr. A, Kempis' Imit, 156 The royall poetes 
with theyr craflye conueyed poemes, & elegant oratours 
with theyr oracions garni.sshed with eligancy. XS48 Hall 
Chron, 84 h. Their craftie conveighed purpose. 18x7 Pari. 
Delates 1369 A case in which a man was called upon to re- 
turn conveyed property the day alter his vote. 
Conveyer (k^nv^J-Di). Also -or (in senses 3 , 
4 b). [f. Convey ».i + -En.] 

1. One that conveys, carries, or transmits. 

*S*3‘4 Acts Hen. VIII, c. 3. Preamb., The utter undoyng 
of. .merchauntes conveyers of the said Clothes. 1548 Hall 
Chron, 132 b, The conveyers of the hulkes knewe not the 
very channel!. x6xa Brerewood Lang, ^ Relig. xiii. 141 
The conveyers of waters of these times content themselves 
even with one inch [of descent] in 6ao foot. ^ 16^4 H. More 
Myst. Iniq, 100 The Church may be unfailing conveiers of 
[Scripture] down to posterity without being infallible Inter- 
reters thereof. 1741 Richardson Pamela III. sox Being 
ut the humble Conveyer of her Bounty to them ! xSag The 
Ben^allee 344 The messenger and conveyer of these . . 
writings and their replie.s. 

+ 2. A nimble or light-fingered thief : see Con- 
vey V. 6 b. Obs. 

*S93 SiiAKS, Rich. II, iv. i, 317 Oh good: conuey: Con- 
ueyers are you all. That rise thus nimbly by a true Kings 
fall, 

3. One who transfers property. 

x(li47 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i, xli. (1739) 66 Where 
Lands were conveyed by writing or act of the party . . the 
Will of the Conveyor should be strictly observed. 1670 
Moral State Eng . 61 Contrary to the intent of the Conveyer. 

4. A thing mat conveys, or transmits. 

x6ax Burton Anai, Mel. ii. iv. ii. ii. (1651) 378 Whey, 
which is the common convayer of all such things as purge 
black choler. x66a Stillincel. Orig. Sacr, iii. 1. § 14 Mak- 
ing the senses the only certain conveyers of the truth of 
things to the mind, 18^-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 
123 The dense matter is. .the conveyer of the undulations. 

b. spec. Applied to various mechanical contriv- 
ances, e.g. for conveying grain, chaff, flour, etc. in 
a mill, timber to the wheel in a saw-mill, hay or 
straw to another part of a barn, etc. Also conveyor. 

x88a Chamber's Encycl. s.v. Barrel-Making, [The staves] 
are then laid upon an endless conveyer, which carries them 
against two circular saws. June 75/2 

{Amer, Flottr-mills) It empties iteelf into conveyers, con- 
sisting of small buckets travelling upon an endless belt. 
1887 July 131 The anti-friction grain con- 

V^or, .bids fair to come into extensive use. 

Conveying (k^nv^kii)), vbl. sb, [-iNai.] = 
Conveyance, 111 various senses. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/4 By the conueyeng of one of 
them of Amalech. X580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., 
Esloignement, a conueying away. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. 
Poeirie (Arb.) 65 The fine repititions : the clarklie conuey- 
ing of contraries. x6ai Bolton Stat. Irel, 33s (an. 11 Eliz.) 
As well by stealing, as by open conveying of the same. 
<1x634 Selden Talle-T. (Arb.) 41 V/e agree upon the con- 
veying of this House. 

Conveying, a. That conveys, in 

various senses of the vb. 

igga West xsi Pi. Symbol. § 46 E, Instruments constitu- 
tiue conueying, are those by which estates, propertie.s or 
owers , , are transferred and conueied to others. 1607 
HAKS, Cor. I, vi. s By interims, and conveying gusts, we 
have heard The charges of our friends, X883 Daily Neios 
3 Sept. 3/7 The conveying steamers were .seven in number. 

Conveyor : see Conveyer 3, 4 b. 

+ Con-vicar. Obs. [Cf. OF. convicaire']. A 
co-vicar. (Cf. Co- 3 b.) 

X7a6 Aylipfe Parerg. 502 A perpetual Vicar of_this_kind 
• .may have a Temporal Con-Vicar to aid and assist him. 

t Convi'ciate, v. Obs. Also-tiate. _[f. pph 
stem of L. convicia-ri {vitidrT) to revile, rail at, f. 
convTcitim or -vtHttm outcry, wrangling, loud re- 
proach.] 

irans. To revile, reproach, slander, rail at. 
x6o4 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. s8i Iniuried. .calumniat- 
ing, convitiating, or any way dishonoring vs. X646 Gaule 
Cases Consc. 6x Convitiating her [the blessed Virgin], with 
one infamous nick-name or other, 
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Hence + Convi’ciatlng', ppl.a. 
x6a8 _J._ IDoughty Sermon 23 Amidst the noise of such 
conuiciating iarres, the truth is scarcely heard. 

t Convi'ciatory, a. Obs. Also -tiatopy. [f. 
L. type *convTciatoH~us, f. convtcialor-em railer, 
agent-n. f, convtcidrT ; see prec. and -ory.] 
Wrangling, railing ; reproachful. 

x6xx T. James Corrupt. Script. To Rdr. (1612) 14 Auoid- 
ing . . conuitiatorie Arguments, which doe but ingender 
strife. X813 J. C. Hobhoose journey 585 The favourite 
term of reproach with the Greeks, whose convitiatory 
language is most violent and abusive. 

t Convici'nity. Obs.nome-wd. [After med.L. 
convtcinium neighbourhood, convIcTndlis neigh- 
bouring, f, L, con- together -h vicin-us neighbour- 
ing : cf. vicinity^ Vicinity to each other. 

xySa Warton Hist. Kiddiugton (18x3) 24 Having first 
stated the convicinity and contiguity of the two parishes. 

+ Coavi'cious, a. Obs. Also 6-7 -tious. [f. L. 
convtci-um, or -vtiinm (see Conviciate) -t- -oua.] 
Railing, reproachful, abusive. 

X407 Exaut. IV. Thorpe in Arb. Gamer VI. 109 Many 
more . . convicious words were spoken to me. XS33 Lett. 
Suppression Monast, (Camden) 6 A convicyous dyaloge , . 
inveyinge .specyaliy agaynst Saynt Thomas of Canterberye. 
*SS9 Injunct. Q. Eliz. (R.), These convicious wordes— 
papist, or papistical, heretike, scismatike. x65x Raleigh’s 
Ghost 312 Convicious speeches and reproach. 

Convict (k^nvi‘kt), ppl. a. [ad. L. convict-vs 
proved, convicted, confiited, pa. pple. of convin- 
cere : see Convince. It occurs in AFr. in Act. 38 
Edw. Ill, 1364 - 5 .] t A. as pa. pple. Obs. 

1, Proved or pronotmeed guilty of an offence by a 
tribunal. Const, of. 

0x340 HAMPOLE/’roI/arvi. 1 Lord in thi dome, .sett noght 
swilk skilles aeayns me hat i he conuyete. X38a Wvclif 
Ex. xxi. 17 Who stelith a man, and selllth hym, conuyete 
[X388 conuyt] of the trespas, with deeth dye he. X483 (jax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 411/3 Wherof he was conuyete and wes 
shorne a monke. xssx Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 
47 Him that is conuicte of manslaughter. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. HI, I. iv._ 192, 1670 Cotton Espemon iir. xn. 636 He 
had been Convict of having four Wives at one and the same 
time. 1738 Hist. Crt. Excheg. v. 96 He shall be held as 
convict. rSao Byron Mar. Fal. v. i. 48r Convict by many 
witnesses . . of the guilt of treachery and treason, 
lb, with other const. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 439 They that were con- 
vict in conspirncie a^en.st hym. c 1423 Wyntoum Cron. vii. 
vi. 24 Mysdoaris for Jiare trespas convyct. 1460 Capgravb 
Chron. xSi The Jewys of Norwych were conviote before the 
Kyng, that thei had stole a child. 1513 Tindale AT. T. 
Prol., We . . are . . conviote to eternall damnacioun. 1534 
Whiiinton Tnllyes Offices 1.(1540) 20 Suche. .be as conuyet 
in the same iniury. ^ a 16x9 Donne BiaBavaroi (1644) 94 A 
witch, which is convict to have eaten aman. a X734 North 
Exam,, Chronol. 24 May i68r, Welmore convict for kid- 
napping. 

2. Proved guilty of error or reprehensible action. 

X382 Wvclif i Cor. xiv. 24 If alle men prophecien, forsoth 

if ony vnfeithful man or ydiot entre, he is conuict of alle, he 
is wyseli detned of alle. 1515 Barclay Egloges iii, (X570) 
clij/^ He shalbe convict^ of lining repreuahle. 1616 B. 
J OHSON Epigrammes i, Ixviii, Playwright convict of publick 
wrongs to men. 1700 Dryden Falles, Cinyras ^ M. 228 
For Myrrha stood convict of ill. Her reason vanquish’d but 
unchang'd her will, a 1845 Hood Ghost xiii, And you. Sir 
. .Of perjured faith convict. 

3, Proved, demonstrated, made evident, 

(.'X400 Apol, Loll. 3 He is conuict not to be His vicar. 

4. Brought to internal conviction. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 36 Cain no doubte was 
conuict in conscience. 1613 Jackson Creed i. cxvi. Wks. I. 
irs The later Grecians having their consciences convict with 
the evidence. 

6 . Overcome, vanquished, subdued, 

c X430 Capgrave Life St. Kath. 147 Oure faderis here-he- 
forn . . were neuere in batmll, neyther conuyete ne lorn. 
XS4S Raynold Byrth Mankynde 129 Which [food] for the 
copye and superfiuite therof can not be conuicte ne ouer- 
cume of nature. 

Accused. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 133 No fault could be found 
against any of the Personnes that were convict before the 
king. By reason wherof, diverse ..were restored to their 
offices, 

"Q.i&adj. 1. = Convicted. 

1549 Coverdale in UdalPs Erasm. Par., yames 30 A 
convicte transsgressour of the lawe. * 1625 in Ru-shw. Hist. 
Coll, (1659) 1 . 343 HI® being a conviet popish Recusant. 

a X695 Wood Life (184S) 313 note, A convict libeller, i7i» 
Steele Spect. No. 528 f i By fineing Batchelors as Papists 
convict. x86s Nichols Britton II. a Unle.ss he died as a 
felon convict. 

f 2. Proved, manifest. Obs. 

X74X Warburton piv. Legat. IL 481 To argue against 
convict impertinencies. 

Convict (kp-nvikt), sbf [f. prec., with subseq. 
shift of the stress.] 

1. One convicteti in a judicial investigation of a 
punishable offence, arch. 

X530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 All wllfull escapes, as well 
of conuictes as of other persones. x^ Greenwood Collect. 
Sclannd. Xrt. A ij b. Who. .might dclyuer them, as conuicts 
of heresie vnto the secular powers, xy4o Propos. Prov. 
Poor 13 Convicts of Theft and Robberies . . may be com- 
mitted. X773 GetUl. Mag. XLIII. 44 The following con- 
victs were executed at TTburn pursuant to their sentence. 
X858 J. Martineau Chr. 83 That this Galilean convict 
I shall “be the world's confessed deliverer. 


2. spec, A condemned criminal serving a sentence 
of penal servitude. 

xj86 Trials, etc., of y. Shepherd 49 The intended trans- 
portation of convicts to the new settlements at Botany Bay. 
1823 SvD. Smith Wks, (1859) II. rs/i Under the infamous 
term convict, are comprehended crimes of the most difierent 
degrees and species of guilt. One man is transported for, 
etc. 1^1-44 Emerson Ess., Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 242 
The children of the convicts at Botany Bay. Mod. Escape 
of a convict from Dartmoor. 

+ 3. A person proved to be wrong. Obs. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv, xiv, (1588) 562 Even so were 
these conuicts ridiculously purged by them. 

4. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 2 ). a. of 
or pertaining to convicts or to the system of 
keeping convicted criminals in penal establishments 
or settlements ; b. used for convicts, as cowoict- 
barge, -colony, -dress, -hulk, -prison, -ship, etc. 

a. 1811 Bentham Wks. XI. 152 The convict population 
of the country. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 138/1 The im- 
portation of negro slaves. . soon lowered the value of convict 
labour. X863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. r45 The unwieldy 
convict gangs. 1887 Times 26 Aug. 7/5 Of convict life in 
the Australian colonies. 

b. 1563-87 Foxb a. 4 M. (1684) III. 158 The Bishop 
sent him to the convict Prison. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. 
Syst, 50 The infection which a few hands taken out of a . . 
convict-ship spread amongst the . . seamen. 1^3 Penny 
Cycl. _XXy. 146/2 On board the different convict-hulks a 
hook is kept by an overseer, in which are entered the names 
of all convicts. 1849 E, E. Napier Excurs. S. Afh'ca I. 
p. xviii. Giving the Mother Country the right to make the 
Cape a Convict Colony. 1^5 Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. 
cxxxii. iB It shall he their convict dress to all eternity. 
1890 Century Mag. XXXVIII. 743/2 He was. . incarcerated 
in the central convict-prison at Knarkoffi 

t Convi'Ot, sb.'^ Obs. Sc. [f. Convict w.] = 
Conviction, verdict of guilty. 

_xs67 Sc, Acts Mary (18x4) 566 (Jam.) The pretendit con- 
vict, decreit, and dome gevin in the Justice court. Ibid. 577 
Diuerss poinctes and articles contenit in the convict foirsmd. 

Convict (k/nvi-kt), V. [f. L. convict- ppl. 
stem of convinc-ere (see Convince). Cf. Convict 
ppl, a., which was in use before the other parts of 
the vb. ; the pa. t. was also formerly sometimes 
convict{e,'] 

1. trans. To prove (a person) guilty of an offence 
which makes him liable to legal punishment ; spec. 
to find or declare guilty, after trial before a legal 
tribunal, by the verdict of a jury or the decision of 
a judge. Const. (= Convince 4 .) 

c rgSo Wvclif IVks, (1880) 75 God techih. .bat o trewe 
man, as danyel dede, schal conuyete two false prestis. 
15x6 in Myrr. enr Ladye p. lix, To haue conuyetyd hym of 
heresye, 1584 Powel Lloyds Casnbrin 387 No englishman 
should he conuicted except by English Judges. <1x610 
Healey, Theophrastus (1636) 25 Being convicted of theft, he 
shall be drawn and hailed by head and shoulders, 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot.f v. 332 If we believe some histo- 
rians, they were convicted by sufficient evidence. x8iB 
Cruise Digest (jed, 2) III. 196 Lawrence Earl Ferrers, .was 
convicted and executed for murder, in the year 1760. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece VI. 323 The attempts .. made by the 
accusers of Socrates to convict him of treason against the 
Athenian commonwealth. 

+ b. with other const. Obs. 

i(k>9 Holland Amm. Marcell, xviii. iii. 108 His wife.. by 
good proofe was convicted to have written the same. x66s 
Manley Grotinf Low C, Warres 468 The Spaniard . . was 
afterwards convicted, that he would by treachery have in- 
vaded his (Dastles upon the Sound. 

C. absol. 

Z841-4 Emerson Ess,, Campens, Wks. (Bohn) 1. 42 If you 
make the criminal code sanguinary, juries will not convict. 
X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 177 A single justice of the 
peace might convict without a jury. 

2. To prove or declare guilty of reprehensible 
conduct, error, etc. ; now taken as transf. from 
prec. Const, ^(tj^r). (= Convince 4 .) 

CX366 ChavcrrA BCB6 That he hath in hise lystes of 
miscnaunce Conuict bat ye hobe haue bouht so deere. x^8s 
Wvclif Dan. xiii. 6r Danyel hadde conuict [1388 conuyctid] 
hem of her mouth, for to haue saide fals witnessyng. 2460 
Capgrave Chron. 82 Augustin . . mad many bokes ; con- 
victe many herisies. 165a F. Hawkins Youth's Behav, i. 

§ 32 (1663) 7 That will . . convict thee of a desire to have 
executedit thyself. 1708 J. Partridge (title) 'Squire Bicker- 
staff detected; or the astrological impostor convicted. 1840 
Mrs, Browning Dra»na of Exile Poems (1850) I. ox, I., 
look away from Earth which doth convict me. 187X Mor- 
lev Voltaire (1886) 136 One could hardly he convicted now 
of want of sensibility, if, etc, 
b. transf. 

1845 M. Pattisom Ess. (rSBo) I. ro That boundless plain of 
Languedoc, convicted of all guide-books of being arid, 
brown, and wholly uninteresting. 1849 Ruskin Lamps 
iv. §7. 99, I have just convicted the (^eek fret of ugliness, 
fS. To prove, establish by proof, as against 
assertions to the contrary. (^Convince 5.) (Orig. 
of things blamable.) Ohs. 

ri4oo Apol. Loll. 3 If he be conuicted not to luf, ne to do 
be office of Crist, 1538 Kennedy Tractive in Wodr. Soc. 
Misc. (1844) iig Thir twa argumentis. .convictis the gene* 
rale Counsalis to be the membir of the Congregatioun re- 
presentand the universale Kirk. 1563 Homiliesii. Rebellion 
n. (1859) 565 ^nvicting such subjects . . to he neither good 
subjects nor good men. <21600 Hooker Reel. Pol. (J,), 
Imagining that these proofs will convict a testament to 
have that in it which other men can nowhere by reading 
find. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 137 Cold water may 
be allowed to those are used to it, on the state and the 
matter being convicted. 
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4. To bring conviction or nctiiowledgcment of 
error home to (a person) ; to impress with the 
sense of sinfulness. Cf. Conviction 8 . 

iSi6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, Notwithstandynge 
that th^r owne reason conuict^ them. x6ix Bible John 
viii. 9 They . . being conuicted by thdr owne conscience, 
went out one by one. 16*4 Fletcher Wife for Month iv. 
i, You are too late convicted to be good yet. 1S62 Fusxi- 
VALL Pref. R. Bmnne’s HandL Synne xB You yet speak to 
us, and con'rict us of sin as we read your words. xSyg 
JowETT Plato j;ed. 2) IV. 227 He is supposed to have a 
mission to convict men of self-conceit. 

+ 5. To compel (a person) by proof, argument, 
etc. to acknowledge an assertion, confess an 
opinion, etc. ; = Convince 3 . Obs. 

1583 Golding Calvm on Beat. vii. 39 '^e people were 
conuicted of Gods mighty working in their bebalfe. 
Grbnewey Tacitus' Ann. i. iv. (1&2) 7 He would . . by his 
owne confession conuict him, that the Common-wealth was 
hnt one body. xfi46 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. 3 He 
did not indubitably believe, untlll he was after convicted 
in the visible example of Abel. 1659 M. Casaubon Pref 
Beds Relat. Sphr. Djb, If that time he be not con- 
victed he shall have my good will to give it over. 

6 . To prove (a doctrine (cfo.) or its holders) to 
be wrong, erroneous, or false ; = Convince 6 . arib. 

^S9H teen Conviction 3]. X64S Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
III. viiL 122 Which conceit being already convicted, not only 
by Scaliger, Riolanus and others, but dailyconfutable almost 
every where out of England. xMt W. Roberteon Pkraseol. 
Gen, (xGq3l 387 To convict, or ^tove the contrary, refuiare. 
1705 E. Howard {tiile) Copemicans of all Sorts Convicted. 
X865 Grote PUUo 1. xi. 37X No man shall be able to con- 
vict you in dialogue. 

To detect and expose (an error, etc.). Ohs. 
*7*7 5'ox Wanderer (1718) isg Atmiments..sa£Scient 
to convict the Fallacy of a desponding mnciple. 

t7. To overcome, vanquish, conquer; = Con- 
vince I, Obs. (Cf. Convict pa.pple. 5 .) 

*595 Shaks. John ui. iv._2 _A whole Armado at conuicted 
saile Is scattered and dis-ioyn’d from fellowship. 1607 
Pil^. Prices II [Hippolita] being conincted by 'I'heseus, 
forher singular stoutnes and courage, was mariied to him. 
Hence Couyl'ctiiLg' vhl. sb. and a. 
x6xz CoTGR., Eviction, an eviction, convincement, or con- 
victing. 18615 C. J. Vavghak Plain Words xi. (1866) 211 
These accusing and convicting consciences, Baily 
News X3 Aug., The belief of the coniricting magistrates. 

Gonvi'ctable, -ible, a. rare, [f Convict v. 
-*■ -able.^ Capable or deserving of being convicted. 
X77S in Ash {Sufplii, Convictable, convietihle, 1846 Wor. 
CESTER, Consdciille. 

Convicted (k^nvi-kted) , ppl. a. (f. Convict v. 
-f--KDl. As pple. found already in Wyclif, but as 
adj. not till Convict ppl. a. began to go out of 
use in this sense.] 

1. Proved or found guilty ; condemned. * 
x6ix CoTGR., Convatncu, conuicted, conuinced. xdfx Mil- 
ton P ref., To justify a . .convicted pseudepis copy 
of prelate. 1843 Pestny Cycl. XXV. 140/x The proportion 
of convicted offenders to population . . is as i to 850. 1858 
Frouoe Hist. Eng. HI. xv. 318 [Henry] was never known 
to pardon a convicted traitor of noble blood. 

+ 2. Overcome, vanquished. Obs. 

*595 [sM Convict v. 7], 

Conviction (k^avi’kjan). Also 5 -vicoion. 
[ad. L. cowoictibn-em, n. of action from convmcSre : 
see Convince. Cf. mod.F. cotwiction (not in 
Cotgr.),] The action of convicting or convincing. 
L The proving or finding a person guilty of 
an offence with which he is charged before a legal 
tribunal ; legal proof or declaration of guilt ; the 
fact or condition of being convicted : sometimes 
inclnding the passing of sentence, Stinimary con~ 
mctim conviction by a judge or a bench of magis- 
trates without a jury. 

*49* 7 Hen. VII, c. 21 As though none atteyndour 

hadde ageynst the seid William. 
x6a8 Bisc.Jestttis Coll. (Camd. Soc.l 22 They . , ministred 
^tter sufficient for their legal conviction, x^o G. H. Hist. 
Cardutals i. iii. 69 For the conviction of a Bishop, there 
^ seventy-tw witnesses requir’d, 1767 Blackstone 
Cmnm.il, 421 This forfeiture commences from the time of 
i^viction. 183s Urb Philos. Jlfamef. 360 The penury of 
the witnesses placed an effectual harrier against conviction, 
b. with a and pi. 

*7 ^ T. Dqghertv Crown Circuit Assistant; being 
a coUertion of prMedents of Indictments, Informations, 
Convictions by Justices. 1827 Bentham Ration. Evid. Wka 
*8+3 VII. 314 Convictions pronounced by justices of the 
PMM acting out of sessions. x86i W. Bell Biet. Law 
ticoe. 229/1 Convictions generally proceed on the verdict of 
a jury; but^our law also admits of summary convictions, 
without the intervention of a jury, in certain circumstances, 
’t* 2. Demonstration, proof. Obs. 

S64S SirT. Browne /’aejxflf. ^AitLxvi.i44We. .rest suffi- 
aently_ confirmed m the experiments of worthy enquirers > 
Wherein to omit the ancient conviction of Apollonius, we 
Mall set downe some few of moderne Writers. 164,7 Jer 
Taylor ZJiJS/raj. Popny 1. § 3 The words of Saint Austin 
may suffice, m being an evident conviction, what was the 
doctrine of the primitive church, in this question. 

t3. The proving a person to be in error; con- 
futation. Obs. 


*594 HooKjER Eccl. Pol. III. g 8 (T.) To convict heretic 
to use the principal instrument of their conviction, the ; 
of reason. x66x Bmmhall Just Vind. v. 99 Although ( 
silence, . be a sufficient conviction of them, and a sulEi 
vindication of us. 


t4. The proiing (of error, etc.) to be such; de- 
tection and exposure. Obs. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Ac/f 4 - ilfow. (164a) 417 Nothing was 
contained in those books which did make to the conviction 
of their heresies. 1647 Jer. Taylor Bissuas. Popery ii. 
title-p,, Further reproof and conviction of the Roman errors. 
i6s3 Manton Exp. James iiL 17 It is a sleepy zeal that 
letteth errors go away quietly without conviction. ^ 1724 
A Collins Cr. Chr. Reltg._ 279 [It] makes his conviction 
of mistakes in some cases difficult. 

5. The bringing any one to recognize the truth 
of what he has not before accepted ; convincing. 

1664 H. More Mysf. Ini^. Apol. SS7 This Conviction to 
what is false, or Inconvictiqn to what is true, arises not 
from any fault of his, but is invincible Ignorance. 1692 
Locke Toleration Wks. 1727 II. ii. 264 [They] seek only 
the Compliance, but concern themselves not for the Con- 
viction of those they punirii. 17554 Sullivan Vino Nat. I. 
299 To require something more for the conviction of the 
experimentalist. 1828 Whately Rliet. 1. Introd., The Con- 
viction of those who are either of a contrary opinion to 
the one maintained, or who are in doubt whether to admit 
or deny it. 

6 - 'rhe mental state or condition of being con- 
vinced ; strong belief on the ground of satisfactory 
reasons or evidence ; settled pemuasion. 

X699 Pepys Biary VI. X97 , 1 little expected to have been 
ever brought so near to a conviction of the reality of it 
*7*9 J- Richardson Sc. Couneisseur 40, I am serious, and 
speak from Conviction, and Experience. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 207 r 6 A painful conviction of his defects. 
X828 Carlyle Life Werner Misc. 1 . 109 His belief is likely 
to have been persuasion rather than conviction. 1839 
Eliot A . Eede ao The quiet depth of conviction with which 
she spoke. 

b. Phrase. To carry comiction (Caset 28 d). 
1817 Keatinge Trav. IL 168 In order to carry conviction 
home on the subject, our Palinurus now ran us ashore for 
the second time. ^ 1846 Greener ir. Gunnery 27 Reasons 
. .such as carry with them a conriction of their truth. X864 
D. Mitchell .SVz'. Star. 60 An earnestness and directness 
. .that carried conviction to the neighbors. 

7. An opinion or belief held as well proved or 
established ; a firm or settled persuasion, 

1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. Isl. III. 205 Consistent with 
the conviction that Manzoni is a man of high and original 
genius. 1883 Froude Short Ststd. IV. n. i. xfiB In the 
masses of the people the convictions which they had in. 
herited were still present. 

8 . TTieol. The fact or condition of being con- 
tacted or convinced of sin. Under coivoiction{s in 
the state of awakened consciousness of sin. Cf. 
Convincement 4 . 

1675 Brooks Cold. Wks. X867 V, 294 Oh, how many 
men and women have Mien under such deep convictions, 
that they have day and night cried out of their sins, and of 
their lost and undone estates. 1678 Bunyan Pilfr. i, 114 
A work of grace in the soul discovereth itself. .It gives him 
conviction of sin. x8ai Hist. Geo. Bestnond 279 My soul 
was at that very time woaning under deep convictions. 

1 9. Overthrow, defeat. Obs. rare. 
xdRX Chapman Caesar Pompey v. i, Would Cmsar knew. 
Sir, now you conquerd him In your conuiction. 

10. Comb. 


X786 Erancis the Philanthropist I. 139 Certain myrmi- 
dons,. in the »pectation of conviction-money, are so ex- 
tremely unwilling that a highwayman or house-breaker 
should escape punishment, etc. 1M9 W. P. Mackay Grace 
4r TrufhliSjs) 13 Your name may have been written in the 
sheets of the Newgate conviction-book for murderers. 

Convi'ctional, a. rare. [f. prec, + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to conviction or assured belief. 

*839 J- Sterling Ess. ^ Tales {1848) I. 35s Persons . . to 
whom a limited, conventional, rather than convictional, 
standard will make the whole distasteful. 

Convi’ctionlesSj a, [f. as prec. -t- -less.] 
Void of conviction. 


too* p. Si.. xiiAYER xn (..facaga j^avance 27 July, To ente 
the field of doctrine with convictionless phrases or borrowet 
thought. ^ 

Couvictism. (kp-nviktiz’m). [f. Convict sb.' 
-h -ISM.] The convict system ; the system ofpena 
settlements for convicted criminals. 

« *864 W , Howitt (cited in W ebster). 2864 Realm 24 Feb 
4- No one who has not lived in Australia can appreciati 
the profound hatred of convicdsm that obtains there. x88( 
Pall M^IG. 13 June i To bring the reign of convictism ti 
a close in New Caledonia. 

b. This system as embodied in its subjects 
the convict class or body. 

x868 Baily Tel. x Sept,, All the Australian colonies shu 
tteir gatM against the invasion of convictism from Swai 
River. 187s M. CLARKcJYffiVit^r/m/Zy&I.i.Y. 68 Con 
VI Aism had established a tacit right to converse in whispers 
Convictive (ynvi-ktiv), a. [f. L. convict 
ppl. stem of convinc^'e (see Convince) + -ive.' 
Having the power of producing conviction. 

x6rs-xs Bp. Hall Cmtempi. N. T. iv. xvi, The conrictivi 
answer of Christ is by way of parable. z666 TiLLoreot 
Rule of Faith n, v. To shew that Uie scripture is not con' 
active of the most obstinate and acute adversaries. 170s 
C. Mather ^/a^x. CAr. vi. vii. (1852) 456 Her confession was 
attMded with such coimctive circumstances, that it coule 
not be slighted. 1737 Clarke Hist. BaietyiiEi H. iv 
70 Convictive of their malidons design upon him. xsi 
Mrs. Broiwing Leig/tvn. 306 Convictive as a mar 
riage ring Before adulteioiis eyes. 

Hence Coavi-ctively adv., Convi'ctiveness. 

1653 H More Antid. A th. nr. v. (1712) 98 The Convictive. 

1 *^ -Exp. Seven Epistles S41 
The truth of the (^spel had clearly shined . . so convic- 
tively. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 123 Rationally, solidly, 


and convictively solved by Bradwardine. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. The public judgments have sometimes very 
convictively intimated the sins and faults for which, etc. 

Couvictmeilt (k^nvi'ktm&t). rare. [f. CoBT- 

VIOT V. -b -MENT.] = CORVICTIOIT. 

*593 Nashe Christ’s T. 11613) 73 That the greater may be 
your conuictment. xSSy Chicago Advance 26 May 321/2 A 
reduction in crime and in the number of convictments. 

CoXLVictor ^ (kpnvi’ktar, -gi). [a. L. convictor, 
-orem, one who lives with another, table com- 
panion, f. convivere to live or dine together.] A 
table companion ; a boarder, commoner. 

In Academical Latin, e.g. in the Laudian Statutes of the 
Univ. of Oxford, 1636, one of the equivalents of comweti- 
sails Commoner; e.g. p. 265 ‘Nullus convictor sive com- 
mensalis'. In Eng. use, in Roman Catholic seminaries 
and colleges. 

2647 Crashaw Poems 193 Lift our lean souls, and set us up 
Conviclors of Thine own full cup. 2674 Blount Glossogr., 
Convictor, a daily companion at a Table, a Sojourner, _ One 
that lives and diets in a Religious House, but is not tied to 
the Rules of it. 1708 Coles, Convictor, a boarder. 1845 G. 
Oliver Collect. Biog. Soc. Jesus 84 The second . . became 
convictor of the English College at Rome in 1667. 1889 
Hadfield Hist. St. Marids Mission Ch., Shej^eld, He 
took up his residence at Ushaw College as a convictor. 

•j* Convi'ctor 2. Ohs. rare. [Agent-n. in L. 
form from convinche to Convinob : cf. L. victor 
from vincere^ One who convicts. 

2630 T. Bayly Herba Parietis To Rdr. 4. 1633-60 

Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 23/2 If any Man shall be con- 
vict privately of theft . . it shall be . . at the pleasure of the 
Convictor. .to put him in chains five days. 

t Couvi'ctory, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. Convict 
-b -OEY : cf. prec.] Convictive, condemnatory. 

2376 Fleming Panopl. Episf. b v b. For of letters there bo 
sundrie sortes. .Laudatorie, Convictorie, Objurgatorie. 

t Convicy. Obs. rare-K [ad. L. convtci-um or 
-vititmi outcry, wrangling, loud reviling or insult. 
Cf. OF, convice^ Reviling, reproach. 

2326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) §3 b, Conuicyes is whan 
the defaute in nature, whether it be in body or soule, or ony 
other misfortune in our neygbour, is recited to his rebuke. 

Convince (k/nvi-ns), v. [ad. L. convUtc-^e 
to overcome, conquer, convict, demonstrate, f. con- 
altogether, wholly -b vincSre to conquer.] 

I. To overcome. 

1 1. To overcome, conquer, vanquish ; jfig. to 
overpower. Also aisoL Obs. 

2348 Hall Chron. 261 b, Thenglishmen , , with al their 
wittes studied bothe how to repulse & convince their enemies. 
2370 Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Bodsley IV, 274, 1 mean to 
go Into the Egyptland, Them to convince by force of arms, 
Shaks. Mach. 1. vii. 64 His two Cbamberlaines Will I 
with Wine, and Wassal so conuince, That Memorie, the 
Warden of the Braiiie, Shall be a Fume. 0x633 Munday 
Pal. of Eng. 1. 1, At length convinced with the heavinesse of 
sleep, .be turned him to the wall. 

1 2. To overcome (a person) in argument ; to 
prove to be wrong, confute. Obs. (Cf. also 6 .) 

2330 Falsgr. 498/2 There have ben twenty doctours to 
dispute with hym and above, but they all can nat convince 
hym._ 1582 N. T, (Rhem.) Acts xviii- z8 For he with vehe- 
mencie conuinced [so x6xx ; x88x confuted] the lewes openly, 
shewing by the scriptures, that lesvs is Christ. 1622 Bible 
J06 xxxii. 12 There was none of you that conuinced [so 2883] 
lob, or that answered his words. 2672 Milton P. R. hi. 3 
Satan stood, .confuted and convinced Of his weak arguing 
and fallacious drift. 270B J. (^hamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 
r. IL vii. 1 1743) 69 Their office is to confirm' the wavering, 
convince the obstinate. 

b Johnson’s explanatipn ‘to force anyone to acknowledge 
a contested position ’, is intermediate between 2 and 3 : he 
has not the fully developed current sense. 

3. To cause (a person) to admit, as established 
to his satisfaction, that which is advanced in argu- 
ment ; to bring to acknowledge the truth of\ to 
satisfy or persuade by argument or evidence. In 
passive, To be brought to, or to have, a full con- 
viction ; to be fiimly persuaded. ( = Convict 5 .) 

*632 J . Hayward tr. Biondds Eromena 65 The reverence I 
owe you obligeth mee to receive them [your reasons] as if 
they already convinced mee. x6go Locke Hum. Und, 
IV. xi. (2695) 363 He that sees a Fire, may, if he doubt . . feel 
U too; and be convinced, by putting his Hand in it. c 2730 
Shenstone Elegies vi. Translate the song, convince my 
doubting maid._ 277a Ann. Reg. 255, ' I am confuted, but 
not convinced is an apology sometimes offered. 2828 Car- 
lyle Misc, (2857) 1. 202 Let him who would move and con- 
vince others, be first moved and convinced himselfi 1873 
JTqwETT Plato (ed. 2) I, 488 I am convinced, .and have no- 
thing more to object, 
b. ofs. fact. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 640 Convinc’d of Conquest, 
he resum d his Shape. 2797-2804 Bewick Brit. RxVrfj ( 1847) 
®3 But haying since seen several, .the author is convinced 
of the mistake. 2879 Lubbock Sci.Leci. vi. 172 It is never 
very difficult to convince one’s self of what one wishes to 
believe. 

e. with subord. cl. 

2606 Shaks. TV. <5. Cr. ni. ii. 271 That perswasion could 
out thus conuince me, That my integritie and truth to you, 

• ®’®*'t”*ted, etc. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. 

L § 2 TMse who would not be convinced by them that there 
was _a God. 2792 Cowper Lett, 27 May, No man shall 
convince me that I am improperly governed, while I feel the 
contrary. 2862 Ruskin Munera P. (2880) 83 My neighbour 
cannot be convinced that I am wiser than he is. 
d. To produce a moral conviction ^sinfulness. 

Here there is a mixture of 4 (where see quot. 2622 ‘ con- 
Vince of sin ’) with the modern notion of 3. Cf. Convict 4. 
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1648 shorter Caiech. Q. 31 Convincing us of our sin and 
misery, a 1853 Robertson Scrm. Ser. in. iv, (1872) 59 By 
convincing of sin, by humbling the man. 1880 Froudb 
Btmyaii ii. 25 A man of fervid temperament suddenly con- 
vinced of sin. 

t e. Phrase. To convince any ofie's belief. Ohs. 
1654 Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 496 After 1 had con- 
vinced his belief of that Truth by many protestations. 

II. To convict, prove, demonstrate. 

1 4. To prove (a person) to be guilty, or in the 
wrong, esp. by judicial procedure ; to prove or 
find guilty ; to convict tf, rarely for, in (an offence 
or error) ; = Convict v. i, 2 . Obs, 
a IS3S Fisher Wks, 435 Who that hath broken the lavve of 
Moysei;, if he were conuinced by two or thre wytnesses, he 
with out any mercy shulde dye. 1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. 
H ist, (1619) 443 Thou art convinced . , of many other hainous 
crimes. 1379 Tomsoh Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 108/1 If,. they 
be convinced thereby in the latter day for abusing this cere- 
monie. *380 Baret Alv. C 339 To be charged or con-, 
uinced in many crimes. *6ii Bible 'John viii. 46 Which 
of 310U conuinceth mee of sinne? 1693 Ray Dissol. World 
HI. ix. (1732) 398 Convinces him of a gross Mistake. 1776 
Foote Bankrupt in. 87 Instead of clearing, this paper only 
serves to convince her. 

f b. transf of things. Obs. 

1624 A. WoTTON Rminefr. Rome 58 The assumption .. 
will conuince the propo.sition of falsehood. 17x6 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. II. 361 All of them convinc'd ., Arianism of 
Heresy and Bla.sphemy. 

1 6. To demonstrate or prove (orig. something 
reprehensible, but subsequently also in a neutral 
or good sense). Obs. (= Convict 3 .) 
t a. a person to he or to have done something. 
1333 Bardie Facions App. 320 Excepte any man.. can 
bring any other cause to conuince them [the iudges] not to 
haue iudged a righte. 1377 tr. BitllmgePs Decades (1392) 
X03 Thereby to conuince vs to be sinners. 1398 Grenewey 
Tacitnd Germanic vi. (1622) 270 The Gallican tongue doth 
conuince the Gothinos . . not to be Germanes. i6do T. M. 
C. Walker^s Hist. Iiuiep. iv. 34 It were sufficient to convince 
the Speaker to be a Son of Beliall. idoa O. Walker Hist. 
Jllnstr, 64 Whoso was convinced to nave ploughed them 
[the Termini] up, both his Oxen and himself were accursed, 
t b. a thing to be or as something, Obs. 

1379 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 409 The false Latine that is in 
many, is sufficient to conuince them for counterfets. 16x3 
Salkeld Treat, Angels 203 This may easily be convinced 
as false. X638 Ciiillingw. Relig. Prat. i. ii. § 33 Other Argu- 
ments, whereby they convinced their doctrine to be true. 
X634 Fuller Two Serm. $8 So much of the Morall Law. . 
as may convince their practice to be contrarie thereunto, 
t c. that a thing is something. Obs. 
x6oj TorsELL Fonrf. Beasts (1673! 113 Thoite two pro- 
verbs of holy Scripture.. convince, that they [dogs] are 
. emblems of vile, cursed, rayling, and filthy men. X730 A. 
Gordon Maffeis A mphith. 108 Sufficient to convince, that 
without doubt Herod's Amphitheatres were of Wood. 

t d, with simple object (representing a proposi- 
tion). Obs. 

. JkR- Taylor Real Pres. vji. § i The first proposition 
is beyond all dU^ute. .Hoc facile convinces it. x66s Boyle 
Occas, Ref,, Disc. Occas. Med,, If Experience did not con- 
vince the contrary. 

t 6. To. demonstrate or prove (a thing, argu- 
ment, etc.) to be erroneous ; to disprove, refute. 

(This sense has relations also with sense 3 : cf. Convict 6 .) 
A 1333 Frith Disput. Purgat. (1829) 146 Whatsoever is 
not answered in this part, shall be touched and fully con- 
vinced in the third. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par., Luke 
iii. (R.), With a texte of Holy Scripture rightly alleged, he 
conuinced the texte of Scripture whiche Satan had falsely 
cyted. x62x Venner Tobacco (1630) 398 It convinceth not 
my assertion. 1623 Bacon Ess, A theism (Arb.) 33X God 
neuer wrought Miracle to conuince Atheisme, hecaiLse his 
Ordinary Works conuince it, 

tv. To demonstrata or prove (absurdity, error, 
vanity, etc.) to be such; to expose (in its real 
character). Obs. (= Convict 6 b.) 

1383 Fulke Defence x. 391 The ’text itself, you say, is 
sufficient to convince this absurdity. .i6ox Holland Pliny 

I. 42 A very great argument, .to conuince that grosse and 
blockish conceit of them who, etc. 1633-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701I 46/2 The other., would not discover or con- 
vince their Vanity. 1673 R. Vaughan Coinage 7 I shall 
convince hereafter an important and a popular error, 
fb. To expose and reprehend (faults). Obs. 
x6io Bp. Kali. Apel. Brownists § 13 Recoil. Treat. (1614) 
740 The faults, .of a Church may be severely reproved and 
convinced according to the quality thereof, and yet the 
Church not be condemned. 

+ 8. To demonstrate or prove any quality, 
property, or predicate, of a person or thing : i. e. 
that the person or thing is possessed of such 
quality, etc. Obs. 

1349 Parsons Confer. Sweess. t. vi. 124 Yet shal I now 
agayne conuince more amply the vntrulh therof. 16x0 
Healey .JL Aug. Citk of God xxi. vi. (1620) 789 To con- 
uince the possibility of what we intend against those Infidels. 
167a Wilkins Nat, Relig. (1675) gi_ An evidence, .sufficient 
to convince the existence of a Deity. x68x Ess, Peace <f' 
Truth Ch. 6 The antient Champions of Christianity most 
rationally convinced the Vanity of Heathenisli Superstition. 

Convinced (k/nvi'ust), ppl, a. [f. Convinob 
V. + -ED I.] Brought to a state of conviction ; 
firmly persuaded. 

X683 H. More Illustration 343 The slain with the Sword 
are the convinced and converted by the powerfull preaching 
of the word. 1829 Southey O. Nemnan vii, Soon . , thou 
wilt have cause To give that sentence thy convinced assent. 


i886_ Stevenson Pr. Otto i, iv. 32, I am a convinced au- 
thoritarian, I share none of those. .Utopian fancies. 
Hence Convi'noedly adv., Convi'ncedness, 
x8xa W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXXIII. 230 My 
observation has not been suffidently la.sting to speak con- 
vincedly on this topic. x88a A thenseum 12 Aug. 220/1 The 
hero of the piece, played, .with a resoluteness, coolness, and 
convincedness altogether admirable. 1883 Cable Dr. 
Sevierxv,^ The students nodded convincedly to the speaker. 

Convincemezit (h^nvi-nsment). [f. Convince 

V. + -MENT.] 

f l. The action of convicting or proving guilty 
or in the wrong. Obs. 

i6ia T. Taylor Comm. Titus it. 6 Of which the Lord will 
make great vse to their shame and conuincemenL 1649 
Milton Eikon. iv. (1831) 365 The convincement of his own 
violent courses. X654 Ln. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 257 
Is an accusation then a sufficient convincement ? 

+ 2 . The action of proving ; demonstration. Obs. 
1634 Ld. Orrery Parthetdssa {1676) 684 Having received 
from him a full convincement of the certainty thereof. 
X667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. r24 If that be not convincement 
enough, let him weigh the other also. 1689 Tryal Bps. 
Fref. 2 A clear convincement, that it was not Ambition. . 
which rowsed your Courage. 

3. The action or fact of convincing, mental con- 
viction. 

1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacram.W, 66 A special! convince- 
ment of the understanding. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 69 
Others, .assenting to the force of reason and convincement. 
1878 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxv. 3 The convincement 
of those who.. shut their eyes to the .. evidences of his 
divine power. 1888 Aihensum i Dec. 731 [It] mded in 
giving Trollope his power of convincement. 

b. The mental condition of being convinced. 
X823 Lamb Elia 3x3 But with the deepest convincement 
of this gentleman’s own veracity, we think, etc. 

4. Conscientious or religious conviction; con- 
viction of sin ; esp, used by Quakers in the sense 
of religious conversion. 

1617 Hieron IVks. II. 116 If, by the mercy of God, onr 
conscience shall meete vs agalne and againe at euery lurne ; 
and.. hedge vs in with vnauoidable conuincements. x63(S 
G. Fox yml. I. 269 A great convincement there was through 
all that country, many meetings.. we had, and the Lord's 
power was over all. a X718 Penn Li/e Wks. 1726 I. 149 In 
the early Days of my Convincement. 1797 (title) Account 
of the Convincement and Call to the Ministry of M. Lucas. 
X883 Manch. Even. News 29 May 2/3 The number of Mem- 
beis of the Society of Friends was 15,381 . . in the Western 
quarterly meeting. . 57 had been admitted by convincement. 

+ Convi'ncent, a. Obs, [ad. L, convincent-em, 
pr. pple. of convimhe to Convince ] Convincing. 

x6i3 Salkeld Treat. Angels 215 I adde another [reason] 
moreconvincent, taken outof Aqumaa a 1640 Jackson Wks, 
VII. no, I see no convincent argument to persuade me. 

Convincer (k^nvimsor). rare. [f. Convince 
+ -EB ! .] One who or that which convinces. 
x6S3 H. More Coujeei, Cabbal. iii. {1662) 172 The divine 
Light now was only a convincer of his miscarriages. 

Convincible (k^nvi-nsib’l), a. [ad. L. con- 
vincihilis (Isidore), f. convinefre ; see -ble.] 

1. Capable of being convinced, in various senses : 
+ a. Capable of being convicted, proved false, 
etc.; convictable. Obs. 

X643 Sir T, Browne Relig, Med, 107 [ThLs] is not onely 
convincible and statute-madness, but also manifest impiety. 
X646 — Pseud. Ep, iiL ix. X25 What uncertainties, and also 
convindble falsities. 1646 Gaule Cases Cause. 194 What- 
soever. .crime is punishable before men, i.s also convincible 
by men. 

b. Capable of being convinced ; open to con- 
viction. 

a 1687 H. More in R, Ward Life {1710) 337 Even the 
mere Natural and_ Unregenerate Man is Convincible from 
hence, that Jesus is a. .safe Guide to follow, i860 Eagehot 
Mesn, yiax. Wilson in Lit. Stud, I. 376 A peculiar power 
of bringing home his opinions by convincing reasonings to 
convincible persons. _ 

f 2. Of convincing power. Obs. 

1647 Quaeres to be presented to his Majesty 14 Is the Ar- 
bitration in Government of a Prince, .more convincible to 
the reason of obeyers, then these lawes 7 
CoxLvi'XLcing, ^*3/. sb, [f. Convince®. -b-iNsi.J 
The action of the vb. Convince ; conviction. 

x6xs Hieron Wks, 1 . 600 Able to write and preach for the 
conuincing of gainesaiers, 1641 Milton Auitnads/, IVef., 
The detecting and convincing of any notorious enimie to 
truth and his countries peace. 1642 0 . Sedgwicxe Eng- 
land’s Preserv. 6 God . . enters into the heart or soule of 
a sinner by irresistaHe convincings. 

Convincing PP^' 

+ -ing 2 .] That convinces; t®’ convicts, 
proves guilty, etc. (pbs.)-, b. that brings conviction 
to the mind. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg x. 75 Your texts are not ex- 
presse, they are not evictive, nor convincing. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones viii. xiv. This convincing experience, 1883 F. 
Temple Relat. Relig. fe Sc. iii. 83 Convincing proof that 
men possess a common nature. 

Convincingly (k^nvi-nsigli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -lt 2.] In a convincing manner; fa- so as to 
overcome, refute, prove, or demonstrate (obs.') ; b. 
so as to convince* or produce internal conviction. 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ' § 16 (1653) 66 That, .which 

others have convincingly and meritoriously opposed. 1631 
Baxter Iff, Bapt. iig When a Minister shall deal with them 
for their sins convincingly. x 774 Farsons Newmarket 

II. 117 He felt it convinongly. .x88x J. Hawthorne Fort. 
Fool i. xi, He reasoned, convincingly enough. 


Convincingness (k^nvi'nsiqnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESa.] Convincing quality or character. 

1647 Power of Keys vr. 43 The force, orconvincingnesse of 
this interpretation. xB8o Fortfi, Rea. Apr. 556 The direct- 
ness and conviniiingness of his style. 1881 SaintsburyDt^- 
den iv. 83 Buckingham prewed, with tolerable convincing- 
ness, how small had been his own share in the Rehearsal. 

t Convi'ncive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Convince 
+ -rvB.J Having the power of convincing. Hence 
Convi'nclvely adv. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vr. v. agr Considerations 
..such as rightly understood, convinsively declare thewis- 
dome (jf the Creator. 1649 G. Daniel TrhiarcJu, Rich. II 
cclxxvi. If all These Maybe Convincive, wee haue Miracles. 

Convine, obs. Sc. form of Covin. 
tConvi'te, 1>, Obs. [ad. med.L. convitare or 
It. convitare (Pr., Sp., Pg. convidar, F. convier). 
Diez supposes convitare ‘ to invite to a feast ’ to 
be formeti after invttdre to Invite, by sense-asso- 
ciation with convlvium (see Convive).] trans. 
To invite. (Chiefly in transl. from Spanish, etc.) 

1568 North Guenards Diall. Pr. iv. vii. (1582) 386. 
1378 T. N. Conq. W, India 11396) 327 Other times they 
would convite them to supper. Ibid. 3^ In the which 
letter hee convited him earnestly to come. 1602 Segar Hoh. 
Mil. A CiV. 111. XXXV. 161 The Constable., conuited Clifford 
with his company to dinner. 

Convitiate, coRTitiouB : see Convio-. 

+ CoXLVi'val, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. convT- 
val-is pertaining to a feast, f. conviva one who 
feasts with others, f, convTvere to live together.] 

A. culj. Belonging to a feast ; = Convivial. 

1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxv. Yet as Hero- 
dotus tells us.. the same [horse fiesh] was a convival dish, 
and solemnly eaten at the feasts of their nativities. 1662 
Pearson Creed art. xii._ 431 note, It^is an oM inscription, 

* Amici, dum vivimus vivamus ' ; as in the convivall wish, 
Z))(reiar. 1733 JOHNSON, CdNu/vac/, CoMZuV'zfff. I73S_T. H. 
Croker tr. Ariosto’s Orl. Fur, xiv. cix. Dulcet relicks of 
convival treat. 

B. sb. One who partakes of a feast ; a guest. 
x6x3 G. Sandvs Trav. 78 The number of the conuiuals at pri- 

uate entertainments exceeded not nine, nor were vnder three, 
t CoXLViva'tor. Obs. rare. [a. L. convivator, 
agent-sb. from convlvari to feast or carouse to- 
gether, f. conviva Convive jA^] A companion in 
feasting, a fellow- caronser, 
a 1636 Hales Golden Rem., Four Serm. (1673) 29 In a 
youthful meeting, one of his petulant Convivators poured 
a cup of cold water on his head. 

t Convive, sb?- Obs. rare. [a. OF. convive, 
ad. L. convw-ium feast.] A feast, banquet. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 30/4 O precious feste and con- 
vyve ! 15x2 Helyas xxiii. in Thoms E, Pr. Rom. (1827) II, 
77 Convives, daunces and sports were, .reysed in tbepalaj's. 

II Convive (koliviv, kf?’nvaiv), sb.^ [a, mod.F. 
convive (not in Cotgr. 161 1 ), ad. L. conviva fellow- 
feaster, f. convlvUre to live together with. The 
i^th c. use was perh. directly from L. ; there is 
app. a break between this and modern use, in 
which it is usually printed in italics as French.] 

1. One who feasts with others ; a fellow-banqueter, 
table-companion, mess-mate. 

1648 T, Beaumont x. 211 (R.) A feast, which though 

with pleasures complement The ravish’d convives tongues 

it courted ; yet, etc. x6sx Fuller A belRediv. (1867)1. 114 • 
But idiots also his convives, had their share. X638 /.Har- 
rington Prerog. Pop. Govt, n. v. 11700) 367 The Christians 
in these times, much after the manner of the Lacedemonian 
Convives, us’d to eat in public and together. iSso-i R. K. 
Porter Trav. Georgia va. RepositoryKo. 80. iti Preserves, 
fruits, dried sweetmeats, .engage the fair convives for some 
time. 1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators II. 148 ‘ What 
now V said he, 'my old convive and boon companion ’. 

2. (See quot.) 

X85X Mayiiew Loud. Labour (xB6a) II. 218 We next come 
to the consideration of convives, or those [women] who live in 
the same house with a number of others. 

tConvi'Ve, »■ Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. (or L. 
convTvIre, -vivdri).] intr. To feast together. 

x6o6 Shaks. tv. iJ- Cr, iv, v. 27a All you Peeres of Greece 
go to my Tent, There in the full conniue we (Fol. yon]. 

Convivial (Ic^uvi'vial), a. [ad. L. convTvidl~is 
pertaining to a feast, f. convivi-uni feast ; cf. mod. 

F. convivial. (The commoner word in L. was 
convTvdlis ; see Convival.)] 

1. Of or belonging to a feast or banquet ; charac- 
terized by feasting or jovial companionship ; such 
as befits a feast, festive. 

a 1668 Denham Old Age iii. (R.\ Which feasts convivial 
meetings we did name, a 168a Sir T. Browne Wks. (1831) 

III. 203 In their convivial garlands they had respect unto 
plants preventing drunkenness, 2732 Johnson Rambler 
No. 206 r 4 To shorten the way to convivial happiness, by 
eating without cost, a X770 Akenside Odes i. xiil (R.) 
Kind laughter and convivial joy. 2873 Jowktt Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 19 The idea, .that the characters of men are best 
seen m convivial intercourse, 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 
Fleet I. 284 Those convivial evenings, .will still continue. 

2. Fond of feasting and good company, disposed 
to enjoy festive society ; festive, jovial. 

27.. Dr. Newton (J.), Your social and convivial spirit is 
sucli that it is a happiness to live and converse with you. 
2784 CowPER Task Vi. 393 The plump convivial parson. 
1847 Ghote Greece IV, ii. xlvi. 108 A man of convivial 
and amorous habits. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. 139 Mr. 
Micawber was uncommonly convivial. 
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Convivialist (b<«ivi‘viaJisO. [f. prec. + -IST.] 
One who lives convivially or practises conviviality ; 
a pei^on of convivial habits. 

i8io S. Greek Reformist I. 204 She prepared a late 
supper for the return of these convivialists. i86t Whyte 
Melville Good for Nothing I. 43 A stout soldier-like con- 
nvialist, 

Convi'viality (k^nvi-vi|se-liti>. [f. as prec. -f 
-ITT.] Tlie quality of being convivial ; the enjoy- 
ment of festive society, festivity; (of persons) con- 
vivial spirit or disposition. 

X791 Boswell ‘JoJmson an. 1779 Sept., A man of sterling 
good sense, information, discernment, and conviviality. 
1794 Malone Life Sir J. Reynolds 31 (R.) T*^ese extem- 
poraneous entertainments were often productive of greater 
convMalitjr. 1817 Sir D. WiLKtE ^n Four C.Eng. Lett. 
472 The dinner was given quite in the ancient of 
Border conviviality. 188a L, Stephen Pope^ w-.^4 
qualifications for the coarsest forms of conviviality. 

"b. fh Convivial practices, festivities. 

1830 Cukningham Brit. Paint. I. 263 In theconrse of his 
..convivialities he was attacked with a serious illness. 

Convivialize (k^vi-vialaiz), v. mwe-jjud. [f. 
as prec. -f--TZE.] inir. To practise conviviality. 

1837 Frasers Mag, XVI. 283 So late and so loudly did 
they convivialize. 

CoXLViviaJly (k/nvi'viali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-IT 2.] In a convivial manner. 

x8o8 Scott Autohiog.m Lockhart To complain of occa- 
sional headaches, .when 1 have, .lived too convivially. 

Convocaut (k^'nvtfkSnt). rare, [ad, L. con- 
vocdnt- pr. pple of convocdre : see below.] One 
who calls together or convokes. 

1830 Neale East. Church Introd.60 On the ^July, 1833, 
a national Synod met at Nauplia . . awnin|r no higher _con- 
vocant than Triconpi, Minister of Worship, and Schinas, 
of Education. 

Co'nvocatei ppl- a. and sb. [ad. L. convocdt- 
us, pa. pple. of convocdre : see below.] 

A. pa. pple. and adj. Convocated. arch, or poet 
x33a'3 Act 24 Hen. VHf c. 12. § 9 The spirituall pre- 
lates, .assembled and conuocate by thekynges wrytte. xtjgj 
Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype EccL Mem. I. App. Ixxxi. 
193 At such time as a councel general of al Christian nations 
was first convocate and assembled. x6m Drayton Bar. 
lFarsh‘j4Si6x For the Cinque-Ports the Barons convocate. 
x8u W. Phillips Ht. Sinai i. 439 The innumerous throng 
Of Hebrews, convocate around their chief. 

t B. sb. A person called to an assembly. Obs. 
XS63-87 Foxe a. (xsnQ 4or/i In the presence of us, 
and our feUowe brethren and other conuocates. 

Convocate (kfi-nvaksit), ». Also 5 r- at, [f. 
L. cotwocdt- ppl. stem, oi convocdre ; see Convoke.] 

1. /fans. To call or summon together ; to as- 
semble or bring together by summons, arc/t. 

CS340 Life M Fisher Wks. II. Introd. ^ He would con- 
vocate the cltfgie of this Realme at ms pleasure. X630 
S. Clarke Eccl. Hist. i. (1654) 136 In the meantime the 
Emperour convocated a Synod. 1679 Ricaut Crk. Ck. 392 
(T.) Smyrna or Angora, where trade hath convocated great 
numbers of the Armenian nation. 1760 Robertson CAK.r. V, 
HI. IX. X72 Until a council could be convocated. x8i8 
Scott Lef. Montme vii, Where is the roy^ commission, 
under which the lieges are to be convocated in arms? 

+ 2. To call or summon (a person). Obs. rare. 
xs^ Boorde Dyetary Pref. (1870) 226 Conuocated thorowe 
the kynges goodnes to wayte on his prepotent mageste. 
t3. intr. To meet in convocation; to congre- 
gate. Obs, rare. 

xthi Scotch Proclam, in Lcmd. Gaz. No. 203^/3 We hereby 
Reauiiy and Command all our Liedges on the Sea.coasts. . 
forthwith to Convocat, and rise in their best Arms. 

Co'nvocated,///. a, arch. [f. prec. -b -edI.] 
Called or summoned together. 

x6st Hobbes Govt. 4 r Soc, xviL | ig, 316 A convocated 
Ass^hly. 18x4 Mbs. West A. de Lacy I. 301 The Earl 
of Lincoln, .took his seat among the convocated barons. 
Co'31VOCatmG[, vbl. sb. arch. [f. as prec. + 
-IN<J 1.] The action of calling together. 

11x649 Drumm. of _Hawth. Hist. fas. I'. Wfcs. (171X) loo 
He would concur with the emperor for the convocatlng a 
general council. 

ConvOCaldoiL (kpnvok^'jbn). [ad. L. cotvoocd- 
itoH-em, n. of action f. convocdre (see above). Cf. 

F. coavacaHon (14th c. in Littr^).] 

1. The action of calling together or assembling 
by summons ; the state or fact of being called 
together. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Semle i. xxxvU. (1859) 41 The Prouoste 
lete make a grete conuocacLon. 1349 Compl. Scot. xi. 03 
Quhen kyng eduard maid ane conuocatione of al the nobillis 
of Scotland at the toune of ayre, Trans. Crt. Spain. 

II. 9 The convocation of the Arnw is to be on Monday next. 
1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 43 To procure the convocation 
of a general council, for suppressing heresy. X887 Pall Mall 

G. 24 Oct. 7/1 They shall meet, on convocation by their 
senior member, in order to make the necessary inquiries. 

2. An assembly of persons called together or 
met in answer to a summons. 

isB/Tbevisa (Rolls) VII. xix ]iere was i-made a 

seyne and a coiivocacioun ahoute )ie chesyng of ]>e bisshop. 
1326 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W, 15311 92 b, In a generall conuo- 
cacyon. or counseyle of ony con^egacyon or couent. x6oa 
Shaks. Ham. tv. iii. _2i A certmne connocation of politick 
wormes are e'ne at him. Your worm is your onelyBmpeior 
for diet. x6xx Bible Er. xii. 16 And in the first day there 
shalbe an holy conuocation. xy^ T. Jefferson fPrif. (1839) 
II. 388 We may hope a happy issue from the appioaching 


convocation. x86a C. Worusworth Hymn, ' 0 day of 
Rest', To holy convocatious. The silver trumpet calls. 

3. Spec. In the Chnrch of England; A provincial 
synod or assembly of the clergy, constituted by 
statute and called together to deliberate on eccle- 
siastical matters. 

There is a convocation of each of the provinces, Canterbury 
and York, The former is the more important, and is often 
referred to as ‘Convocation' simply; it consists of two 
Houses, an Upper and a Lower (on the model of the Houses 
of Parliament!. It was convoked originally in the time of 
Edward 1 , at the same time as the lay Parliament, for the 
purpose of self-taxation, but it ^adually assumed synodical 
powers. In Ireland a convocation, supposed to be the first, 
formed by a union of the four provincial synods, met in 
Dublin in 1615; after the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, it was superseded by the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland, composed of both clergy and laity. 

axtflo Cav. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) a6i The cownsel-hous 
befom-sej'd xal sodeynly enclose schewyng the buschopys, 
prestys, and jewgys syttyng in here astat lyche as it were 
a convocacyon. 147a Poston Lett. No. 687 HI. 33 Also 
the[r] schmle be a convocacion off the Clergye m all 
haste. XS34 Act 23 Hesu VIII, c. 19 The Clergie of 
the Realme of England hane knowledged . . that the Con- 
nocations of the same Clerrie H alwaies hath beene, and 
ought to be assembled only by the Kings writ. 1^48 
Hall Ckroa. 52 We haue m our spirituall conuocacion 
graunted to your highnes suche a some of money as, etc. 
a 1634 Selden Table-T. (Arh.) iB They [the Thirty-nine 
Artimes] were made at three several Convocations. 17x0 
Swift Lett. (1767) HI. a My duty to the bishop of Clogher 
. . I take it ill he was not at convocation. X763 Blackstone 
Comm. 1. 380 As arch-bishop, he, upon receipt of the king’s 
writ, calls the bishops and clergy of his province to meet in 
convocation : but without the king’s writ he cannot assemble 
them. X878 Stubbs Const. Hist. HI. 3x9 The convocations 
of the two provinces . . have undergone, except in the re- 
moval of the monastic members at the dissolution, no 
change of organisation from the reign of Edward I down to 
the present day. 

b. In the American Episcopal Church ; A vo- 
luntary organization of the clergy of a subdivision 
of some of the dioceses, for mutual conference, 
promotion of missionary work, etc., hut having no 
legislative function. Its president is called the 
Dean of Convocation. The name is also^ applied 
to the division of the diocese in question, e.g. 

‘ Convocation of East Tennessee 
The analogue in England is a conference of the clergy of 
an archdeaconry or rural deanery. 

4. In the English Universities: a. At Oxford 
and Durham : The great legislative assembly of 
the University, consisting of all qualified members 
of the dcOTce of M.A. ; mso, a meeting of this body 
(the earlier sense). In the University of London, 
and the Royal University of Ireland, a body con- 
sisting of all registered graduates, having the power 
of discussing and expressing an opinion on any 
matter connected with the interests of the Univer- 
sity, and of electing certain members of the Senate. 
+ b. At Cambridge, formerly: An assembly of the 
Senate out of term. Ohs. 

1x432 Oxford Statute in Aistey Mwt. Acad. 31s In Con- 
vocatlone seu Congregatione magjstromm ubilibet cele- 
bratura. 1477 Junior Proctor's^ Bk. (Anstey 481), Ante 
magnam Convocationem Regentium et Non-regen tium.} 
xgxx [see Congregation 3 b]. 1577 Earl Leicester Letter 
8 Apr, (in Oxf Archived), I. .have thought good thus farre 
to open the whole matter to you in Convocation, a 1644 Laud 
Hist, his Chanc. of Oxf. 7 (T.), I was named in convocation 
one of the delegates myself. 1679 Prioeaux Lett. (Camden) 
67 Your letter having passed the Convocation this afrernoon. 
X738 Ln. Arran in Gentl. Mag. LXI. n. 895 That 1 shall 
act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole University in 
desiring that it maybe proposed in convocation to confer on 
him [Johnson] the degiee of Master of Arts. X833 Stat. in 
Durham Unro. Cal. (1837) 75 That the number of ’Terms 
[etc.] shall, until settled by Statute, be determined by the 
Senate^ and Convocation. xSya Oxford Statutes xx, iv. 3 
The Vice-Chancellor shall have power to hold Congrega- 
tions and Convocations in the Theatre, when he shall thmk 
fit. x88a Ibid. v. v. § x. 1 No person shall be eligible [to 
sit on a Board of Faculty] who is not a member of Convo- 
cadon. 

b. x688 in Wall Cerem. Ustvo. Comb. (ed. Gunning) 429 
May it please you that this (Convocation be turned into a 
Congregation, and that this day [28 June] and tomorrow be 
Term, and that the isth and 16th of November next be 
Non-Term for the death of Dr. Cudworth. x8a8 Ibid. 230 
[For the election of] Members ofParlt. . . the Vice-Chancellor 
gives four days notice, at least, of the Election, at a Con- 
gregation or Convocation. Ibid. 239 If the notice, etc. be 
at a Convocation, the forms of the Notice, Nomination, and 
Voting, are in English [not in Latin as in Congregation], 

*)* 6 . The parliament of tinners in Cornwall : see 
CONVOOATOR and Stannabt. Obs. 

X7P3 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1837! V. 342 The convocation 
of tinners met the i6th instant at Truro in Cornwall. 1778 
W. Pryce Min. Coruuh. 3x8 Convocation and Convocators, 
or Parliament of Tinners. All stannary laws are enacted by 
the several convocations. 

6 . Comb. Ooiivocatioii-h,onjBe, the place where 
a convocation meets; the assembly itself, the 
‘ House ’ of Convocation ; f Convocation-znan, a 
member of a convocation. 

*S 7 * Golding Calvin on Ps. xxlv. 6 Bering desired to 
sitte down, .by the Usher of the ‘'Convocation house. 164X 
T^nms de la Ley u The higher Convocation house, where 
the Archbishops and Bishops sit severally by themselves ; 
the other, the lower Convocation house, wheie all the rest 


of the Clergie are bestowed. 1^1 Wood A ih. Oxon. II. 716 
The senior Proctor having sprain’d his leg . . and theiefore 
not able to come to the convocation house to be adnutted. 
1710 Hearne Collect. 5 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 334 The 
Apodyterium of the Convocation-House. 1870 Oxfo^ 
Statutes X. iii. § 2. 14 All notices hereinbefore required to be 
issued shall be given by affixing a paper to the door of the 
Convocation House. 1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1(^2) m. 
I. 42 To consider whether any man Complained of here, 
being a “Convocation-man, may not by Authority of this 
House be sent for by the Serjeant at Aims, xnx Hearne 
Collect. III. 24s Mr. Giffard was three times Convocation- 
Man for the (Jiurch of Peterborough. 

Couvocatioual (k/^nvokFi-Janal), a. [f. prec. 
-4 -AL.] Of or belonging to a convocation ; of the 
nature of a convocation. 

1641 Sir E. Dering Sp. cottc. Laud iii. xx They were a 
Con vocational], Synodicall Assembly of Commissioners. 
x6fo Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 274 Himself and 
his Brethren of both the Convocational and the Congrega- 
tional way. 1886 J. W. Joyce (in Athenxum 24 Apr. 540/3) 
Referred, not to any ecclesiastical orcivil couitin the realm, 
but in every case to convocational jurisdiction. 

Hence Oonvoea’tionally Mv. 

1701 Atterbury Addit. to xst ed. Rights Convoc, Pref. g 
The Present Members . . sat and acted Convocationally. 

Coxivoca'tionist. [f. as prec. + - 1 ST,] An 
advocate or supporter of Convocation. 

z86a Sat. Rev. XIV. 332/1 Convocationists who desire to 
amalgamate the lay and clerical elements of the Chuich. 

Couvocator (kp'nvFkeitoi). [a. L, convocdtor 
(in Du Cange), agent-n. f. cowvocdre (see above).] 
1. One who convokes an assembly. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captiv. N. Amer. 312 The convocation 
of their meetings, .is rather capricious. .Any individual may 
notify one, but . . it will be attended . . according to the re- 
spect enteitained for the convocator, 

1 2. spec. A member of the convocation of tinners 
in Cornwall ; also called Stannatob. Obs. 

x6o2 Carew Cormvall {.xtix) 393 Persuant to the returns, 
the Convocators all met. 1739 Jonkin Note Ibid. i. (x8ii) 
60 A list of the convocators and assistants, and a complete 
journal of the last convocation under Queen Anne. 2730 R. 
PococKE Trav. 13s The Stannary Courts and the Convoca- 
tion. .each [town] sending six convocators. 1778 [see Con- 
vocation si. 

CouvO’Catory, t*. ? Obs. [f. prec. ; see -oey.] 
Of or pertaining to a convocator or to convoking. 
X76« tr. Busching's Sysi. Geog. V. 28 The Elector-palatine 
, . is joint convocatory Prince of the Circle of the Upper 
Rhine. Ibid, V, 312 'The convocatory office being likewise 
held jointly by them. 

+ CoU'V’O'Ce, V. Obs. ?To make of one voice. 

X486 Hen. VII at York, Surtees Misc, (1890) 37 The His 
knyght He haith callid victoriously To convoce and concord 
His contrie condigne. 

Convoke (k^nV(?«’k), V. [ad. F. convoquer 
( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. L. convocdre to call together ; 
f. con- together + vocdre to call.] 
trans. To call together, summon to assemble ; to 
assemble or bring together by summons. 

1398 Florio, Cofwocare, to conuoke or call togither. xfiafi 
tr. Soccalim’s Newf. PoUt. 84 (T.) The queen of Italy . . 
having convoked all her princes. 2^69 Robertson Chas. V, 
VI. VI. 83 The pope continued his negociations for con- 
voking a general council. 1837 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 
I. iv. 2X0 For five years afrerwaids the queen did not con- 
voke parliament. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. I. 
207 In order to carry on the war, he was obliged to convoke 
the States anew. 

fig. 180S WoRDsw. Prelude xi. 133, 1 thus convoked From 
every object pleasant circumstance To suit my ends. 

Hence Convo'kez, Couvo'Uxig' vbl. so. and ppl. a. 
1765 Blackstone Cotnm. 1 . 153 Such of our monarchs as 
were enclined to govern without parliaments, neglected the 
convoking them, .under pretence that there was no need of 
them. _ X793 Southey Joan of Arc m. 282 Through theland 
Meantime the King’s convoking voice went forth. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eug. I. 270 The law was that not more 
than three years should pass between the dissolving of one 
parliament and the convoking of another. 

tCouvolancy. Obs, [f. L. convoldnU (see 
next) •¥ -ANCT.] The action of flying together. 

2655 J. S. Omith. in Fuller Cause ^ Cure (2867) 247 They 
all met together; and birds of all feathers had a general 
convolancy. 

Co'nvolant, ppl. a, notue-wd. [ad. L. convo- 
Idni-em, pr. pple. of convoldre to fly together, f, 
cotb- + voldre to fly.] Flying in company. 

1831 Crayotisfr. Commons Bearing my words convolant 
with the sound. 

t Couvola'tiou. Obs. [n. of action f. L. con- 
voldre : see prec. and -ation,] = Congo UKsa. 

1676 R. Dixon Ttvo Test. 24 A fortuitous convolation of 
blind Atoms could not do this. 

Convolute (kp-avoliut), a. (sb.) [ad. L. con- 
volut-us, pa. pple. of convolvh’e : see Convolve.] 
Rolled up together. 

1. Bot. Of a leaf in the bud ; Coiled laterally 
upon itself so that one margin is within the coil 
and the other without. Of petals in the bud: 
Cojled upon each other so that one margin of 
each is within the coil and the other without. 

1794 Mabtyn Roussemds Bot. xxvii, 423 Four petaLs . . 
often convolute. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot, 67 Cotyle- 
dons leafy, usually convolute, occasionally plaited. 2837 
Henfrey Bei.j^ 113 If the leaf is rolled up from side to side 
Wee a plan, with only one edge free, .it is convolute. 1870 
Hooker Stud, Flora xo6 Leaves convolute in bud. 



CONVOLUTE. 

2. Conchol. Of a shell ; Having the whorls flat- 
tened out in the direction of the axis and wound on 
each other, so as nearly or entirely to conceal the 
spire, the aperture being then as long as the shell, 
as in the cowries, Bulla, etc. 

*854 Woodward Malluseit{iZs6) ag The shell of the gas- 
teropods is usually spiral . . the following are its principal 
momfications.. elongated or turreted cylindrical. .convo- 
lute. 187a Nicholson Paheont. 249 Vohtiidsi . — Shell tur- 
reted or convolute. 

3. gen. Rolled or folded together ; having con- 
volutions. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 24 The form is lobed, folded, convolute, 
often resembling the brain of some animal, 1875 Blake 
ZooL 243 In the Tetrabranchiata the funnel is formed by a 
convolute muscular plate, 

B. sb. 1. Something of a convoluted form ; a 
convolution, a coil. 

1846 De Quincey Syst. Heavens Wks. III. 181 The lower 
lip .. is drawn inwards with the curve of a maiine shell- 
on, what a convolute of ciucity and revenge is there [ 

2. Conuolute to a circle : see quot. 

1869 Sylvester in Proc. Land. Math. Soc. II. 137 My 
attention having been drawn . . to Captain Moncrieff*s self- 
reversing gun-carriage, the lack in which for steadying and 
regulating the motion is the curve which would be traced 
on the plane of a wheel rolling on a rail by a point fixed 
on, above, or below the rail . . (which I call a Convolute to 
the circle). 

Hence Co'nvolutely adv. 

Co'nvolute, W. rare. [f. L. convolut-, ppl. 
stem of convolvh'e : see Convolve.] 

f 1. Irani. To twist or coil round (something) ; 
to embrace. Obs. 

1698 J, Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 404 These Leaves. . 
stand cross-wise, or alternately opposite, convoluting the 
Stalk. 170a Hid. XXIII. 1256 Its Leaves are nairow, long 
and apt to convolute, or close round the Panicle. 

2. To coil up, form into a coiled or twisted 
shape (Jig. in quot,). See also Convoluted. 

*887 Saint-sbury EljzaJb. I^t. ii. ^0. The special Eliza- 
bethan sin of convoluting and entangling his phrases. 

3. intr. To twist or wind about, nonce-use. 

1847 Mar. Edgeworth OrlMuiiuoig Rolling and winding, 
convoluting and evoluting. 

Hence Oo'nvoluting ppl. a. 

x8i8 Keat.s Slee^ Poetry 176 The fervid choir that lifted 
up a noise Of harmony, to where it aye will poise Its mighty 
self of convoluting sound. 

Convoluted (kp-nvulit/led), J^l. a. [f. prec. -i- 
-ED I ; cf. F. convolutJ (found without the implied 
verb), and Convolute a.] Of a coiled, twisted, 
or sinuous form ; exhibiting convolutions. (Chiefly 
Zool. and Anal.) 

x8ii J. Pinkerton Petralogy I, 212 This , . is found con- 
torted, or convoluted, in fantastic forms. 1836 Todd Cycl. 
Atiat. I. 112/x A snort wide convoluted intestine. 1849 
Murchison Siluria xvi. 392 The convoliited^and broken 
rocks. 1873 Mivart Eletn. Aunt. ix. 370 The inner surface 
of the cerebral hemisphere, .is very much convoluted. 

Convolution (Icpnv^li^'jan). [n. of action f. 
L. convolut-, ppl. stem of convolvSre to roll to- 
gether ; see Convolve.] 

1. The action of folding (obsj^, coiling, twisting, 
or winding together ; the condition of being coiled 
or convoluted. 

*597 J- King Jo}ms{i6sA) 373 A conuolution or folding vp 
together. 1674 Grew Anal. Plants ut. 11. vi. (1682) 137 The 
Claspers of a Vine . . have also a Motion of Convolution. 
1678 CuDWORTii Iniell. Syst. (1837)!. 132 Where, after many 
convolutions and evolutions . . they chanced . . to settle. 
X730 Thomson A utumn 837 Toss'd wide around, O’er the 
calm sky, in convolution swift. 1835 Linoley Introd. Bot. 
(1848) I. 393 If the convolution is imperfect, .the ovules are 
partially naked. 

2. A fold, twist, turn, winding, sinuosity (of 
anything rolled or coiled up, <st of a coiled form). 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 26 It hath many conuo- 
lucyons, as wormes lyeng together haiie. 1667 Boyle Orig. 
Formes Qual., To cast it self into such grand . . convolu- 
tions as the Cartesians call Vortices. 1682 T. Gibson Anat. 
(1697) 37s Full of windings, like the convolutions of the guts. 
* 77 ^ Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) _VII. 3 The center round 
which every succeeding convolution of the shell is formed. 
x87x Tyndall Fragm, Sc. (ed. 6) II. xvi. 439 Each addi- 
tional convolution , . adds its electro-motive force to that of 
all the others. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vi. 89 The curious 
convolutions of this rugged coast. 

3. Anal. Each of the sinuous folds or windings 
of the surface of the cerebral hemispheres in man 
and the higher animals. 

x6x3 Crooks Body 0/ Man 449 The convolutions of the 
Brain. 1804 Abcrnetiiy Surg. Ohs. 203 Upon the surface 
of the convolutions of the cerebrum. 1880 Bastian Brain 
279 In the lowest Quadrupeds there are no convolutions. 

Co'nvolutive, a. Bot. [f. L. convolut- (see 
Convolute) + -ivb.] = Convolute a . i. 

i 856 in Treas. Bat. 

ConvolU'to-, combining form ofL. convoliii-us] 
— Convolutely, as in oonvoluto-porous a . 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 180 The cells at bottom are finely 
convoluto-porous. 

Convolve (k^nvp-lv), V. [ad. L. convolv-ere to 
roll together, roll up, roll round, f. cottr together + 
volvire to roll.] 

+ 1. tram. To enclose in folds, enwrap, enfold. 
Obs. (Cf. involve.) 
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_ 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Jtev. iil ii. Nor can my weake 
imperfect memorie Now render halfe the formes unto my 
tongue, That were convolv’d within this thriftie roome. 
16x2 R._ Sheldon Serw. St. Marthas 28 That dreadfull 
whirlewind. .which shall conuolueand wrap him vp with his 
consorts, .into the whirlepoole of Etemall damnation. 1744 
Armstrong Preserv. Health 111. 33 When Eurus’ bla<;ts Tins 
way and that convolve the labouring woods. X794 T. 1 aylor 
Pausanias's Deser. Greece III. 257 She [Ceres] stably con- 
volves, too, and contains all secondary fountains. 

2. To roll together, roll up, coil, twist. (Usually 
in pa.pple.) 

1630 huyursLAuthropomet. 144 The tongue would be con- 
volv’d as it were into a globe. 1700 Addison Poents, Mneid 
III. Wks. 1726 I. 38 Then pours out smoke in wreathing curls 
convolved. 1810 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan idol. I. 440 
When he sleeps, he convolves himself into a circle, with ms 
head in the centre. 1818 Tab. Mill Brit. Ittdia I. iii. iv. 
33a He beheld . . a huge black snake, convolved about the 
body of his child. X833 H. Coleridge Poems 1 . 140 Wieathed 
trumpets, curiously convolved. 

^g. 1863 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, iv. 387 The human 
mind was convolved into completed being. 

+ 3. pass. To be contorted or twisted about. Ohs. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 329 Then Satan first knew pain, 
And writh’dhim to and fro convolv'd. 1728 Thomson Spring 
781 His .sportive lambs. This way and that convolved in 
friskful glee, Their frolics play. X791 Cowper Iliad xiii. 
733 Convolved with pain he lay. 

4. intr. To roll over each other; to revolve to- 
gether or in one system. 

xSo8 J. Barlow Columh. i. 278 The whirlwinds wheel 
above, the floods convolve below. *849 Miss Mulocic 
Ogilvies xxxix. (1873) 299 The circle wherein Mrs. Lancaster 
and her set convolved. 

Hence Convolved ppl. a., Oouvolviuef vbl. si. 
and ppl. a. ; Convolvement (nonce-%vdl). 

xyi3 Derham Phys.-TheoL iv. xi. 193 Made of convolved 
skins hardened. Ibid. x. i. 458 Vegetables . . by their odd 
Convolving Faculty, by twisting themselves like a screw 
about others. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inher. iv, Having disen- 
gaged hetself from this involvement or convolvement, she 
dropped a curtsey to her guest. 1832 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. v. (1863) 504 The convolved and snaky roots. 1862 Miss 
Mulock Domest. T. 227 The unmoved centre of so many 
convolving fates. 

+ Convo’lvinei a. Obs.~'^ In Convolvine 
potato, the Sweet Potato or Batata (Batatas edulis, 
N.O, Convolvtilacese). 

1736 P. Browne yamaica ii Nor does the vanilla, the 
maze, or the convolvine potato, .grow any wheie in greater 
perfection. 

+ Gonvo’lvula. Obs. [mod.L., fem. of fp«- 
volvulus (sc. herba, plania).^ A winding plant. 

x6mGrew Auat. Plants ni. 11. vi. (1682) i36The Wood of 
all Convolvula’s or Winders, stands more close and round 
together in or near the Center. Ibid. 137 Convolvula’s do not 
wind by any peculiar Nature, .which other Trunks have not. 

ConvolvulaceOTiS (kpavplvitllei’ks). Bot. 
[f. mod.L. Convolvulace-»-i--oxi8.'] Of or belong- 
ing to the natural order of plants Convolvulacese, 
of which Convolvulus is the typical genus. 

1847 Nat. Cycl. II, 984 Batatas, the Malayan name of a 
convolvulaceous plane. ^ 

Convo’lvulic, a. Chem. [f. Convolvulus h- 

-10.] = CoNVOLVULiHio (acid). 

1863-72 Watts Dust. Chem. II, 14 Convolvulic acid is a 
white, very hygrometric substance, resembling convolvulin 
in appearance. 

Gonvo'lvulin. Chem. [f. Convolvul-us + 
-IN.] A glucoside, a colourless transparent resin, 
C31 H 50 O 16 , obtained from the rhizome of Convol- 
milus Schiedanus, the officinal jalap-root. 

Hence Convolvnli'nio acid, CsiHjiOjis, a pro- 
duct of the action of fixed alkalis upon convolvulin. 
GonToTvullnol, a crystallizable substance, ob- 
tained from convolvulinic acid, Convolvulluo'Uo 
acid, an acid formed by the action of alkaline 
solutions on convolvulinol. 

1830 Pereira Mai. Med. 1433 Convolvulin, a substance 
supposed by Maquart to be a vegetable allcali. 1877 Watts 
Foiones' Chem. II. 603 Convolvulin . . m a gummy mass 
having a strong purgative action ; resolved lay acids and by 
emulsion into dextrose and convolvulinol, which is converted 
by alkalis into convolvulinolic acid. 

Gon volvulus (k^vp-lvbKlps). PI. -luses, 

rarely -li, [a. L. convolvulus the bindweed (also 
a caterpillar that rolls itself up in a leaf), Pliny, 
f. cotrvolvere (see Convolve), with dim. suffix.] 

1. A genus of plants, containing many species, 
found in temperate and sub-tropical climates, 
having slender twining stems and trumpet-shaped 
flowers. The English wild species are known as 
Bindweeds. Convolvulus minor and major are 
florist’s names of well-known garden annuals. 

IS5X Turner Herbal i. L vj b, Mesue describeth diverse 
kindes of Convolvulus. 1397 Gerarde Herbal (16361 863 
Convolvulus or Bindweed. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 
170 This and other Convolvuli [being] herbaceous and annual. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) *97 Set Leucoium . . Lu- 
pines, Convolvolus’s. 1740 Mrs. Delany Autobiog. ^ Corv. 
(1861) II. 73 Her clothes were embroidered upon white satin, 
with vine-leaves and convolvulus’s and rose-buds, 1848 C. 
Bronte J. Eyre iii. Bird of paradise, nestling in a wreath of 
convolvuli and rosebuds. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 377 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses That coil’d around the 
stately stems. 187a Oliver Elem. Bot, ii. 211 The blue 
Convolvulus minor of gaidens (correctly C, trkoloi^ is a 
native of the South of Europe. The Major Convolvulus 
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{Phaipitis purpurea^, common in the Tropics, is probably an 
American species, 

b. attrib., as cottvolvulus moth, a species of 
Hawkmoth (Sphinx convolmtlt), 

1834 Medlock tr. Schoedlet’s Bk. Nat. (ed. 2) 566 The 
convolvulus moth (.Sphinx convolvuli\ the death's head 
moth, etc. 1869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 6 The Convol- 
vulus Hawk Moth. .The caterpillar . .is said to feed on the 
bindweed. 

2, A caterpillar that rolls itself np in a leaf. 
1634 Holland Plihy I. 547 To preuent. .that worme con- 
volvulus bred not in a vine, nee appointed, etc. 

Gonvoy (kfinvoi*), v. irons, [a. F. convoy-er 
(i 2 th c. in Littre) = It. conviare\ see Convey.] 

I. To accompany, escort. 

1. In general sense. Chiefly Sc. 

*375 Barbour^ Bruce xv. 269 Quhen he convoyit had to 
these His brothir Edward and his menxhe. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. VIII. xxxviii. 61 [He] conwoyit pame wpwait be gate 
And went be-for ]>ame to pe yhate. 1349 Compl. Scot. xvii. 
149 The comont pepil met them . . vilht grit solempnite, and 
syne conuoyit them to the plane meicat befor the capitol, 
a 1670 Spalding Troui, Ckas, I (1829) rg The king . . con- 
voyed in form fore.said, came frae the Abbey and sat with 
the lords of the articles. X774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 
303 Several gentlemen, who . . convoyed us from place to place. 
fig. 1879 Lowell Poet. Wks. 388 May sunniest hours 
Convoy you from this land of ours. 

b. esp. To escort (a lady), conduct (guests), arch. 
1764 Foote Mmor ofG, i. i, ( 3 ad’s so, you will permit me 
to convoy her in ? 1783 Burns CottePs Sat Nt, vi^ Jenny. . 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor To do some er- 
rands, and convoy her hame. x8i6 Scott Old Mart, iii. 
May I be permitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss 
Bellenden home? 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vi, Caroline, 
having been convoyed home by Robert. 1889 Condi. Mag. 
Feb., The County v. We are convoyed through the hall by 
Sir Joseph. 

2. To accompany as guide or conductor; to 
conduct, guide, arch. Chiefly Sc. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 101 Vespasian ■ . was 
convoyit be certane treasonabill Britonis, qubare the Albi- 
anis war. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42 Ther come pipis, calland 
and conuoyand mony fat floe to be fed on the feildis. 1632 
Lithgow Trav, vit. (1682) 295 And change as many Horses 
as he listeth, having the masters which owe them to convoy 
them for less or longer way. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses i. 
iii, 67 Many of the company had bespoken a will-o’-the-wisp 
to convoy them home. 

fig, X513 Douglas eSneis vit. ii, 34 0 thou sueit goddes 
. .(Convoy and teche thi poet to say ncht. 1383 James 1 Ess. 
/’0ms (Arb.) 42 That old blind Dame ..which dois conuoy 
Her qulieill by gess. 

1 3. To conduct or lead (a band of men) ; to 
conduct or drive (a vehicle). Obs. 

13x3 Douglas Mneis xi. i. 31 And all the ^onkeris meyt 
for swerdis dynt Of thar tentis convoyit in array. ,1667 
Milton P, L. vi. 733 The Chariot of Paternal Deitie. . 
conrewd By four Cherubic shapes. 

4. To escort with, or as, an armed force for pro- 
tection. 

1339-66 Hist. Estate Scot, in JVodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 
57 John Knox, being convoyed to Dundie, preached the 
Word. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 93 The King, .sent the 
Governour of the Citie and about fiftie horsemen to convoy 
him to his lodging. xfo3 Land. Gas. No. 976/2 Yesterday 
..2500 French Foot, Convoy’d by several Squadrons of 
Hoise, approach'd the Suburb of this City. 1726 Cavallier 
Mem. iv. 297 A fresh Guard was to convoy me to Dijon in 
Burgoundy. 1823 Southey Hist. Penvis. fVarl.ag^ For 
honour as well as piotection, Tio Joige, with an escort of 
musqueteers, convoyed him the first stage. 

b. esp. said of ships of war accompanying mer- 
chant or passenger vessels. 

1641 Evelyn Mem. (1837) I. 18 Embarked in a Dutch 
frigate, bound for Flushing, convoyed and accompanied by 
five other stout vessels. 1663 Pepys Diary g May. _ X739 
Robertson Hist, Scot, (1617) I. ii. 342 The fleet without 
delay convoyed the Queen into France. 1700 Beatson 
Nav, <$■ Mil, Mem. I. 182 To prevent Admiral de Torres 
from conviwing the galleons from the Havannah to Old 
Spain. x8m Sat, Rev, 13 Mar. 288 In the^ present situa- 
tion of belligerent rights, numbers of English men-of-war 
must, .be empliwed in convoying merchantmen. X883 J. K. 
Laughton in Diet. Nat. Biog. IV. 33/2 The squadron . . 
which convoyed the homeward trade in the next autumn. 

II. To convey, carry, carry on. 

1 6. To convey, carry, lit. and Jig. Obs. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Manhode iii. xxxi. (1869] 132 pere j see 
gretest winnynge, tbider j conuoye my tunge..as j see per 
ben most pens. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple IsL hi. xiii. To 
fitter place their noisome load convoying. X64X Milton Ch. 
Gotit. n. iii. 47/1 With what loyalty they will use me in con- 
uoying this Truth to my understanding, a 1670 Spalding 
Trout. Chas. I (1829) 72 Alexander Keith, .was convoyed 
out of the tolbooth of Aberdeen in a trunk to a boat ready 
lying at the shore. 1673 R. Ligon Bariadoes 1 To lay 
hold on the first opportunity that might convoy me to any 
other part of the World. 1703 Land. Gas. No^888/4 Boast 
to convoy Letters and Pacquets between England and 
the Islands of Barbadoes, Antego, etc. 

f b. refl. To transport or betake oneself, rare. 
1706 Maule Hist. Piets in Misc. Scot. 1 . 13 Those Britons 
convoyed themselves into the western parts of the Island, 
f 0. To conduct or carry throngli (an affair) ; 
to manage. Obs, Chiefly Sc. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy Prol., To convoy it with thine in- 
fluence. X3oo-ao Dunbar Poems, ‘ Thir ladyis/air’, With 
littill noy, Thay can convoy Ane mater fynaly. X313 
Douglas AEueis xti. v. 15 Not onexpert to convoy sik a 
thing. 1549 Compl, Scot. Ded. 4 His. .entreprise vas con- 
uoyit and succurrit be ane diuyne miracle. ax66a R. 
Baillie Lett. (1775) 1 . 38a (Jam.) A thornjr business, .which 
the moderator, by great wiMom, got cannily convoyed. » 



CONVOY. 

Hence Convoying 'obl. sb. 

I jja J. Haward tr. Biondi's Jimiieiui i 6 x HU daughter 
was a. convoying homewards by the Prince of ilauritania. 
1651 IVofiotu 453 (R-). I aim at the convojdng of you 

up to your Eton. . . 

Convoy Qip'nyoi), sb. [a. F. co}ivot (in Froissart, 
15 th. c.), t cowvoyer to Convot.] 

I. Conduct of oneself or of affairs. 

+ 1, Carriage (of oneself;, deportment, demeanour, 
conduct. Sc. oh. 

iSoo-ao Dunbar Dance in Q.’s Ckabner, Quhen I saw 
hir sa trimlye dance, Hir guid conwoy and countenance. 

1 2. Conduct, management ; artful management, 
art, trick. Sc. Obs. 

c 1583 Leg-. Bp. Si. Audrois in Sempill Ball. 202 Bot how, 
alace, as ye shall heir Betrayed thame bajth with a tryme 
convoy. iS99 A. Hume 118.32) 62 Thinke not that 

thou by thy Industrie, convoy, or diligence, art able to ac- 
com^ishe onye gude thing. 

II. The act of convoying. 

3. The act of convoying or escorting ; escort for 
hononr, guidance, or protection. 

1557 in Lodge /Bust. Brit. I/isi. (1751) I. 283 The French 
wold not suffer the same to departe without the convoye of 
some great man. 163^ Milton Camus 81 Through this ad- 
venturous glade, .to give him safe convoy. x6sa Bp. Hall 
Ittvis. Worldi. § 8 It IS. .hard to believe that there have been 
ocular witnesses of these happy convoys. 1676 Dryden 
Anevfigsu V. i. Your Convoy makes the dangerous Way 
.secure. 1808 Scott Marm. v. xviii, They deemed it hope- 
less to avoid The convoy of their dangerous guide. 1873 
Browning Red. Cott. Nt^ap 234 No dream warned, and 
no need of convoy was. 

b. In mod. Sc. The accompanying of a person 
part of his way homeward, or on a journey. 

1S16 Scott Antiq, xxx, * It's just a Kelso convoy, a step 
and a half o'er the door-stane.' 1825-79 Jamieson &v., A 
Scots eoeevopt accompanying one_ to the door, or ' o’er the 
dorestane'. In Aberdeen . . signifying more than half way 
home. /Sid., ICelso Cottvay. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
^ A dv. Scot. fiBss) 333* 

4. spec. The protection of an escorting force; 
esp. of ships of war. 

1690 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 4 To sail always in. fleets, 
to wWch in all time of danger they allow Convoy, 1^7 
Lo)td. Gas. No. 3280/2 His Majesty’s Ship the Chester, with 
several Vessels under her Convoy. 1769 Robertson CJtas. V, 
HI. xri. 372 He set sail . . under convoy of a large fleet. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 237 The frigate Phoebe, and 
the two sloops of war Cherub and Racoon, had sailed in 
convoy of the Isaac Todd from Rio Janeiro. 1855 Macau- 
lay liist. Eng. III. 435 So difficult was it to obtain the 
convoy of a man of war, except by giving immense bribes. 

+ 5. Conveyance, transport (of supplies), rare. 
1600 Holland Livy xxl Ivii. 426 Whereby all convoy [L. 
eommtatus\ of victuals from, everie part was stopped, hut 
on ely th at which came by the Po, in Keeles. 

IXE, An escort. 

6 . An honorable escort, a. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. fidSai 237 With this shouting Con- 
voy of six thousand Oriental Christians. i68x Cotton 
Wond. Peakesi Your Peake-bred Convoy of rude Men and 
Boys, All the way whooting. x866 Livingstone yml. (1873) 
I. X, 254 A convoy of honour to Mahamad, 
b. ^ec. A funeral train or cortege. 

15x3 Ld. Berners Rraiss. I. ccccxliii, 781 Of the buryeng 
of therle of Flaunders and of the coratesse his wyfe, whose 
hodyes were brought to an abbey besyde Lysle. . ther folow- 
eth such as were ordayned for the conuoy. 1603 Holland 
PhttarcVs Mar. 1363 Heavie funerals and convoies of the 
dead. 1631 Weever Atic. Fmi. Mon. 17 The conuoy of his 
fathers obsequies. 1863 Rdskin Mutura P, C1880] 136 The 
grey convoy of chief-moumer waves. 

0 . * The company at a marriage that goes to 
meet the bride, North of Scotl} (Jam,). [So F. 
convert in Cotgr. ‘ a following, ^vaiting, or attend- 
W on, esp. in maiiage and biiriall matters 

7. An armed force accompanjung or escorting 
any person or persons, goods, provisions, or mu- 
nitions of war ; a protecting escort. 

XJS96 Drayton Legends in. 613 A chosen Convoy of His 
chiefest Friends,To guard me.safe to Yorke. xBo^Knolles 
/fist, Turks (X638} 285 Scanderheg. .sent them with a suffi- 
cient convoy of hoismen in safety out of Epirus. X659 B. 
Harris Pa-rival's /ran. Age 259 The said Convoy consisted 
of about fifteen hundred horsemen. 1670 Dryden Conq, 
Granada i. iii. i, And with a convoy send him safe away. 
1717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. xxv. I. 80, 1 desired him 
to appoint where he would be met by the Turkish convoy. 
x8oo Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 1. 187 This Coiiisis to move 
to theredouht, at which place I shall have occasion for It as 
a convoy for jirovisions. x8m Mrs. Gaskell North ^ S. xlv, 
To Pans, whither she could easily have met with a convoy. 

b. esp. A party of ships of war escorting un- 
armed vessels. 

1636 Blunt Vcy. Levant (1637) ^7 Rhodian Galleys . . to 
be our Convoy against Pyracy. 1709 Steele Tailor "Slo. 4 
y 7 A Dutch Sian of War of Forty Guns, which was Convoy 
to the said Fleet. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV, i 
Cloudesley Shovel and George Rooke, commanded the men 
of war which formed the convoy. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 232 A convoy now accompanied the herring fleet for 
its protection. 

+ 8. One who (or that which) guides j a guide, 
conductor. Obs. 

x6a8 Beaum, & Fi, Custom of Country iii. v. Sir, if an 
angel were to be my convoy, He should not be more wel- 
come, _ 1647 Ward Simp. CoSler 39 If God hide his path, 
Satan is at hand to turne Convoy. ax68o Butler Rem. 
fi7S9) Ih 470 Charity is not only our Convoy to Heaven, 
hut engaged to stay with us there for ever. 1725-6 Pope 
Odyss. xvii. 289 Oh be some god his convoy to our shore ! 
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t9. A thing that conducts, a conducting me- 
dium, channel, way, or path. Obs. 

X592 Sbaks. Rom. ^ Jul, ii. iv. 203 Cords made like a 
tackled staire, Which to the high top gallant of my ioy, 
Must be my conuoy. 1604 Jas. I CcunterSl. (Arb.) 103 The 
Nose being the proper Organ and conuoy of the sense of 
smelling to the braines. iday tr. Bacon's Life 4 r Death 
(1651)41 The Drink, which is the Convoy of the Meat. 
i6Sm Jer. Taylor Serm.for IVa/* (1678) 03 The Religion 
of a Christian is immortal, and certain . .and therefore needs 
not be received by humane and weak Convoys. 

10. An appliance for conducting or guiding a 
vehicle ; a clog or brake used to check the speed 
of a coal-wagon descending an incline on mils. 

1764 Land. Mag. 144 F is a convoy, .it is by this that the 
waggon is guided when it comes down what the waggon-men 
call runs. 1825 Tkedgold Railroads 106 The waggons are 
regulated by metion on the surfaces of the wheels, which is 
produced by the attendant presang on the end of a bent 
wooden lever called a convoy, which has its centre of motion 
fixed to the side of the waggon. 186a Smiles Engineers 
III. 11 The waggoner standing behind to check the .speed 
by means of a convoy or wooden brake bearing upon the 
rims of the wheels. 

IV. A company or individual convoyed. 

U. A company under escoiL 

a. A train of carriages or beasts carrying pro- 
visions or ammunition to a town or army, under 
the protection of an escort ; a supply of ammuni- 
tion or provisions under escort. 

1577 Holinshed Scot. Chiron. 479/1 The .same army vnder 
the conduct of the saj'de Erie passing forth with a conuoy 
of wttles unto Hadington. 1^5 Land. Gnz. No. X482/3 A 
great Convoy is lately arrived at Andenard, with vast quan- 
tities of all sorts of Military Provision, and a Train of 
Artilleiy. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtiies 7 To cut off all unneces- 
sary Convoys of Meats and Drinks, and the Seige cannot 
last long. 1710 Land. Gas, No. 4714/1 A great Convoy of 
Bread. . came yesterday to the Camp. 1827 O. W. Roberts 
Adv, Cent, Amer. 289 They often met convoys of mules 
laden iMth merchandise. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 11 , 341 
The cavalry . . suiprised a convoy of provisions with 500 
beasts of burden. 1859 Smiles Self-Help xiii. (i860) 351 
Never ceasing his charge . . until he liad seen the precious 
convoy safe on the road to Allahabad. 

b. A fleet or number of merchant ships under 
the protection of ships of war, or powerful enough 
to defend themselves. 

1605 Camden Rem., Epitaphes-i% The sinking of the great 
galiasse, the taking of their Oinuoie, which in the East 
partes is called a Caruana. 1743 Bulkblev & Cummins 
Voy, S. Seas a Join’d Company with us his Majesty’s Ships 
. .with a large convoy of Merchant-Ships. 1769 Falconer 
Diet, Marine (1789), Convoy, a fleet of merchant-ships bound 
on a voyage to some particular part. X793 Nelson in 
Nicolas Disp. (ed. a) 1. 314 A Convoy was expected from 
Tunis of twenty-five Sail, with two Sail of the Line, three 
Frigates and two Corvettes. X839-40 W. Irving Wolf erf s 
R. (1855) III, I once fell in with a convoy of merchant ships, 
hound for the West Indies. 

fc. A company marcliing together for com- 
panionship and mutual protection, a caravan. Obs. 

1625-6 PuRCHAS II. 1369 Through these.. Coun- 

tries there is no passage, but with the Caravans or Convoyes. 

d, A consignment of stores under escort ; a con- 
ducted party. 

1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneinlle 1. 31 To this rendezvous 
the company sends annually a convoy of supplies from its 
establishment on the Atlantic frontier, /litl. II. 27 A party 
of trappers. , on a journey with a convoy of goods or peltries. 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav, 152 M. had brought back his 
convoy without even seeing a moose. 

V. attrib. and Comb., as convoy-bond, -duty, 
-ship', + oonvoy-oarriage, a tender, 

1695 Dbyden Poetry if Paint. Wks. 1808 XVII. 296 As 
convoy.shi^ . . accompany th«r merchants. 1803 Pitt in 
G, Rose's Diaries C1860} ll. 8 The repeal of the Convoy 
Duty. 18x7 W. Selwvn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 892 The 
convoy bond mentioning the port of destination. 1825 
Wood Rai/roads 150 The water and coals required for the 
regular wants of the engine are carried in the convoy car- 
riage X, attached to the engine, 

t Convoyance. Ohs. [f. Convoy w. + -anoe.] 

1. Artful management; cunning device ; = Con- 
vey anob II. 

xfoa Florio Montaigne in. v. {1632) 499 Their wiles, 
sleights, close couvoyances. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. Ep. Bivh, The cunning conveyance of that old 
Serpent. 1643 R. BAiLLiEieW. 4- 3^rR&.(t84i)II. xo8 Itwas 
the canny conveyance of those who guides most matters 
to their own interest. 

2. = Conveyance. 

1637 Gillespie En^. Pop. Cerem. in. iv. 53 The adoration 
..must first be carried to the Signe as a meanes of con- 
vOTauce vnto Christ. 

S. The channel by which anything is conveyed. 
1663 Daniel Commend. Verses'vaFloruf s Montaigne, As a 
guestingratefulnesse..[he] Might spare to tax th’ unapt 
convoyances. 

Convoyer. In 5 -(5 Sc. -ax. [f. Convoy v. + 
-BR 1 , -ar 2 .] One that convoys, a conductor ; a. 
a guide ; * 1 * b. a manager ; c. a convoy-ship. 

^ 1470 Henry Wallace -ni. 1253 (jonuoyar offt scho was 
to gud Wallace. 1513 Douglas jEneis vu. vi. 87 Bellona. . 
sail stand by, To be convoyar of the mariage. 1666 Iwnd. 
®®e-No. 7«/3 Four Fireships.. formerly Conveyers to the 
Herring Busses. 

+ Couvu'lnerate, v, Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. convulnerdre, f. cm- intensive + vulner- 
dre to wound.] irons. To wound all round, or 
severely. 


COITVULSION. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode 13 (D.) ^ thornes did His 
head convulnerate. So rods all round Him did excoriate. 

Couvnlsaut (k^nv»'lsant), a. and sb. [a. F. 
convulsant, pr. pple. of convulser to Convulse.] 

A. adj. Producing convulsions. B. sb. A drug 
that produces convulsions. 

187s H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 234 Poiphyroxia . . the 
most powerful of all the convulsant opium alkaloids, /bid. 
232 Claude Bernard ranks narcotina above morphia . . as a 
convulsant in the lower animals. 

Convulse (kpnv»-ls), V. [f. L. cmvuls- ppl. 
stem of convellere to pull violently hither and 
thither, to wrest, wrench, shatter, etc., f. cort- to- 
gether + vellere to pluck, pull, tear.] 

1. tj'ans. To shake violently ; to agitate or disturb 
physically (as in an earthquake), politically, or 
socially. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 38 To dote on life, or 
he convulst and tremble at the name of death. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Ceog. I. 65a The late war, by which North Carolina 
was greatlj' convulsed. 1815 Shelley j4/rtr/flr349 The burst- 
ing mass That fell, convulsing ocean. 1830 D’Israeli 
Chas. /, III. i. 6 A revolution, .was to convulse England for 
many years. 1866 DiaiFNS Repr. Pieces 131 Our watering 
place has been convulsed by the agitation, Gas or No Gas. 
1875 Lyell Princ, Geol. II. 11. xxviii. 94 The plain of Bo- 
gota . . was convulsed by an earthquake. 

2. Path. To affect with a succession of violent 
involuntary contractions of the muscles, so as to 
produce ablation of the limbs or whole body ; to 
throw into convulsions. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1681 Hallywell Mclampr. 78 (T.) A_ young man, who 
was strangely convulsed in his bodjr, having sometimes one 
member and sometimes another, violently agitated. 1695 
tr. ColbaicKs Lt. Chimrg-. Put out 53 Which did not fail 
. . in convulsing the Patient. 1804 Med. y-niL XII, 273 
The left side of the body was more convulsed than the 
right. 188a Syd, Sec, Lex,, Convulsed, affected with a 
Convulsion. 

+ b. To affect with involuntary contraction or 
stiffening ; to ‘ draw up (. Cf. Convulsion 2 a. 

1691 Ray Creation i. (1704)^82 The parts, .are, by and by, 
convulsed and shortly relaxed. 

c. To throw into a violent fit of laughter. 
(Associated with i and 2 .) 

. *7S* Johnson Rambler No. 176 ? i Convulsing them with 
irresistible laughter. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep.falliug 
Minis. Wks. 1812 II. 124 A thought that now convulseth us 
with laughter. 1871 Morlby Voltaire (1886) 112 Explana- 
tory comments, after the .showman’s manner, in which he 
would convulse his friends at the expense of his enemies. 
1887 Jessopp Arcady vii. 213 He kept us all convulsed with 
laughter for miles. 

8 . intr. To become convulsed ; e^. to be affected 
with convulsion, go into convulsions, be convulsed. 

_ 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. iii. 76 The Child cried a 
little^ did not faint, nor convulse. 18x4 Byron Corsair i. x, 
Feelings . . That rise — convulse — contend— that freeze or 
glow, Flush in the cheek or damp upon the brow. x888 B. 
Waugh in Daily News 7 June 5/a He. .fell down, .shivered' 
a little, and convulsed at the mouth. 

t CoUTIllse, ppl, a, Obs. [ad. L. convuls-us, 
pa. pple. of convellere : see prec.] Convulsed. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. in. no They that are con- 
vulse by wounds, are puft up. 

Convulse, sb. rare. [f. the vb., or after a L. 
type *cmvulsus {11 stem).] = Convulsion. 

1820 Keats Hyperion iii. 129 Liker still to one who should 
take leave _0f pale immortal death, and.. with fierce con- 
vulse Die into life, a 1845 Hood Jack Hall xxxiv, Nor 
vultures sniff'd so far away A last convulse. 

Convulsed (k^nv»-lst), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-bdI; or peih. f.'L. convuls-tis -t- -ed^, before the 
vb. was in use.] Affected with convulsion ; 
violently agitated or disturbed. 

1632 tr. BnttVs Praxis M. 228 Good for the conuulsed 
parts. 1796 Wilkes Corr. (1805) IV, an In the present con- 
vulsed situation of Europe. 1885 F. D. Storey in Atlantic 
Monthly Apr. 475/1 Convulsed torrents of matter in igneous 
fusion, .rolling in all directions. 

Convnlsible (k^nv»'lsib’l), a. rare. [f. Con- 
vulse V. or L. convuls-us -h -JBLk] Capable of 
being convulsed or violently agitated. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Circles Wks (Bohn) I. 134 The 
great man is not^convulsible or tormentable, 
fConvulsi’fic, a. Obs.rare~\ [{.H, convuls- 
um convulsed + -fic-us making: see -fio.] Pro- 
ducing convulsion. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chinirg. ix. xi. (1678) 222 The 
conceived convulsifick cause. 

Couvu'lsiug, ppl. a. That convulses. Hence 
Convulsingfly adv. 

1829 Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Admin. (1837) 1. 306 Con- 
vulsingly lidiculous in awkwardness, 1844 Dichens 
Chuz, ix, Gander, in a convulsing speech, gives them the 
health of Bailej' junior. 

Convulsion. (kpnv»‘lj 3 n). [ad. L. convuhibn- 
em, n. of action f. convellere (see Convulse), or 

? erh. immed. a. F. convulsion (Amyot, l 6 tn c.). 
'he medical sense was already used in L. by Pliny 
and the medical writers,] 

tl. The action of wrenching, or condition of 
being wrenched. Obs. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stvffe Wks. 1883-4 V. 297 The poors 
fellow so tyrannously handled [on the ra^], would rather in 
mat extremitie of conuulsion confesse hee crucified lesiis 
Christ, 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 68 The crisping of the 
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haire is as it were a kinde of convulsion. i 6 jx Milton 
Samson 1649 Those two massy pillars With horrible con- 
vulsion to and fro He tugged, he shook. 1825 Southey 
T. Paraguay n. 37 The lofty Tree . . Uptorn with horrible 
convulsion dread, 
t A ‘ wrench ’. Ohs. 

x(S8s Evelyn Mrs. Godolphm go The convulsion was soe 
sensible to them both that she was forced to give way to her 
importunities. i688 Shadwell Sg^r. AUatia v. iii. Wks. 
(1720) 102 It is with some convulsions I am lorn from you. 

2 . Path. fa. An involuntary contraction, stiffen- 
ing, or ‘drawing np’ of a muscle, limb, etc.; 
cramp ; tetanus. Ohs. 

1585 H, Llovd Treas. Health'^ 'mi., A convulsyon after 
the drynking of hellebore is deadly. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 
260 Goe, charge my Goblins that they grinde their ioynts 
With dry Convultions, shorten vp their siiiewes With aged 
Cramps. 1653 Culpepper i. v. Spasmus, Cramp, 

or Convulsion, is an involuntary and conlinued retraction of 
the Nerves and Muscles. 1729 Aebuthnot in Swift's Lett. 
(1766) II. lor, I am now so bad of a constant convulsion in 
my heart. 1760-72 tv. Juan i5- Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3I II. vii. 
vii. 90 The common or pariial,'^and the malignant or arched 
convulsions, .those.. attacked by the latter sink under it in 
two or three days. 

b. In modern use (usually //.) : An affeclion 
marked by involuntary contractions or spasms of 
the muscles, alternating with relaxation, and pro- 
ducing violent irregular motion and agitation of a 
limb or of the whole body. 

_ 1630 Bulwer Anihropomet. xi,\ Who.. fell straight way 
into a Convulsion and Epilepticiil fits. 1670 Eaciiaku Cont. 
Clergy 46 It shall not . . put you into a lit of a convulsion. 
1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 36 One every hour till 
the Convulsions cease. 1803 Med. frnl, IX. 332 Convul- 
sion, as an idiopathic disea.sc, has keen coasidered as one 
of the most frequent to which children are subject. x 86 i 
Flo. Nightingale Nursing 89, I knew a mother whose 
baby was in great danger one day from convulsions. 

C. transf. Violent agitation of the animal frame. 

_ 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Aloral T. (1S16I I. iii. r6 A twitch- 
ing motion in one of it’s hind^legs. .the convulsion of death. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. iv. 133 Her voice was choked 
with the convulsions of her passion. 1857 S. Osborn Qhc~ 
dak v._ 63 The water . . muddy, rendered more so by the 
sploshings and convulsions of the animal 
d. esj(). {/>!.) A violcut fit of laughter. 

1735 Pope Ep. Arhuiknot 87 Pit, Box, and gali'ry in con- 
vulsion.s_ hurl'd. 1822 Scott Pirate iv. This, .set everyone 
present into convulsions of laughter. 1834 Emerson Leii. 
4- Sec. Aims, Resources Wks. (Bohn) III. 201 When the 
orator shakos him into convulsions of laughter, 

3 . Violent social or political agitation, 

1643 Romds Master-P. (ed. a) 20 Coimcells.,most 

meet for the convulsion of the Ecclesiastick, and politick 
estate of both Kingdoms. 1691 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1837) 
II. 3x0 Great convulsions were feared in that state. 1769 
ytmitts Lett, xi. 47 Wide is the distance between a riot of 
the populace and a convulsion of the whole kingdom. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. i8p The Exclusion Bill had 
thrown the nation into convulsions, x886 Morlry France 
xWi C. Crit. Misc. III. 288 If the convulsions of 1789-1794 
were due to tlie revolutionary doctrine. 

4 . Violent physical disturbance ; esp. said of an 
earthqualce or similar phenomenon. 


X840 Mrs. Somerville Cotmex. Phys. Sc. xxxviii. 436 The 
geological convulsions of ourplanet. 1878 Huxley 
187 If a single convulsion of this kind can thus raise such 
an amount of solid land. 

6 . Comb., as convulsion Jit. 

x6S7 S. W. Schism Nispaeh't 118 S. Peter’s Authority., 
begins suddenly to feel the cramp and conuulsion-ftts. 
17^ Hartley Ohserv. Man i. ii. 174 The Convulsion- Fits 
which happen to young children. 1890 Spectator-] June, 
The convulsion frts and triumphs of selush self-will. 

Couvu'lsional, a. rare. [f. prec. -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of convulsion. 

a 1834 Lamb in Life 4- Lett. xiv. 133, I acknowledge life 
at all, only by an occasional convnlsional cough. 

ConVTllsionary Qc^nva-ljhnari), a. and sb. 
[f. Cohvuision-(--aky: cf. F. convulsionnaire.] 

A. ac^\ Pertaining to, of the nature of, affected 
■with, or marked by, convulsion (lit. and Jg.). 

1798 W, Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 3x3 The Abbe 
Winckelmann .. has formed a school of declamatory con- 
noisseurs, who ape his convulsionary extasies. 18x3 Scott 
Guy M. liv, After one or two desperate and almost con- 
vulsionary struggles. x86x Craiic Hist. Eng. Lit, I. X40 
This . . gives it also much more of a sudden and convulsion- 
aiy character. 1873 Lowell Among my Bhs. Ser. ii. 210 
^Vnatever was convulsionary and destructive in politics. 

b. Pertaining to the Convulsionaries : see B. 

18x4 tr. Voltaire's Candid i. xxi. 107, I have been ac- 
quainted with the scribbling mob, the caballing mob, and 
the convulsionary mob. 1839 All Y.RonndJ^o. 28. 32 The 
Revivals in Ireland seem to be nowise different to the Con- 
viilsionary movement, X874 J. H. Blunt Diet, Sects s. v., 
The hold which the Convulsionary delusion had on the 
popular mind was considerable, 

B. sb. One of a number of fanatics in France 
in the i8th century, who fell into convulsions and 
extravagances, supposed to be accompanied by 
miraculous cures, at the tomb of a Jansenist named 
Fran9ois de Pdris, in the cemetery of St.-M 4 daTd 
near Paris. (Also in Fr. form convulsionnaire.^ 

1741 tr. D’ Alert’s Chinese Lett. x. 59 The Convulsionaries 
have Fits of I^dness ; some leap &na dance, without Rule 
and Cadence; others throw themselves flat along, and 
tumble upon the Floor, 2839 All Year Round No. 28. 32 


The Convulsionnalres.who, .flung themselves into cataleptic 
fits before the tomb of the Archdeacon Paris. 1877 Morley 
Crit. Miss, Ser. ii. 86 The paroxysms of Jansenist convul- 
sionaries, or the hysterics of^Methodist negroes. 

Couvu'lsionism. [f. as next + -ism.] 

1 . The practice of the Convulsionaries of the 
i8lh century; see prec. 

1870 Public Opinion 16 July, Convulsioiiism. — The scenes 
in the St. Medard churchyard remind one of ceitain epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages. 

2 . The doctrine of geological convulsiouists ; 
catastrophism, 

Gonvulsionist (k^nv^l/anist). [fi Convul- 
sion + - 1 ST.] 

1 . = CoNVDLSiONABY B ; also used of other reli- 
gious enthusiasts. 

2863 Baring-Gould 40 As insensible to pain 

as the Jansenist convulsionists ofS.Medard. 1879 Mss. Oli- 
PHANT Reign Geo, II, II. 59 Wesley and his brethren threw 
themselves on their knees round the Convulsionist. 

2 . Geol. One who holds that the great geological 
changes were produced by violent convulsions or 
upheavals; = Catastbophist. 

x38o A. R. Wallace Isl, Life 2x6 Upholding the sound- 
ness of the views of the ‘ Uniformitarians ' as opposed to the 
‘ Convulsionists '. x88x Geikie in Moan. Mag. J uly 229/2. 
x888 Q. Rev. CLXVl. 113. 

Convulsive (lynvp’lsiv), a. (sb.). [ad. L. type 
*cQnvtilstv-us (prob. in med. or-mod.L. of medi- ' 
cine), f. cottvuls- ppl. stem -IVE. Cf. mod.F. 
coiivulsif, -ive (not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1 . Of the nature of convulsion ; characterized or 
accompanied by convulsion. 

16x3 CaooKE Body of Man 250 There is a threefold motion 
of the wombe, one altogether naturall, another altogether 
Symptomicall and Convulsiue. xyox Rows A mb. Step- 
Moth. V. i, I cannot bear These fierce convulsive Starts. 
1813 J. Thomson Led. Inflatn. 277 Spasmodic or convul- 
sive aflections. 4x839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 397 The 
hand that trembled in his grasp Was crushed by his con- 
vulsive clasp. 2864 N. Syd. Soc. Year-Bk. for 1663, 94 On 
the Therapeutical value of Cod-liver Oil In Chronic Con- 
vulsive Diseases. 

b. fg . : cf. Convulsion 3. 

4x797 Wilkes Corr. (1805) V. 287 England has continued 
, . to oppose the ambitious views of France ; except during 
two short, critical, and convulsive intervals. 2833 I, Taylor 
Spir. Despot, x. 421 To prevent convulsive and perilous 
reforms. 2869 Phillips Vesup.vVd, 243 Earth-movements 
of the convulsive kind we call earthquakes. 

2 . Affected with convulsion (lit. and Jg-.). 
x686Goad Celest. Bodies 11. vii. 249 Subterraneous Streams 

is.quing from an Pliatus of a convulsive Mountain. 1723 
Pope Odyss. iv. 932 Rolling convulsive on the floor. 2838 
Dickens Nick. Nick, xviii. 142 Suddenly becoming con- 
vulsive and making an effort to tear her front off. 

3 . Productive of convulsion ; tending to convulse. 

4 2700 Dhyden (J.), Convulsive rage possess'd Her trem- 
bling limbs, and heav'd her iab’ring breast, 2776 Gibbon 
Deci. 4 F. 1. XXV. 760 His whole frame was nutated with 
convulsive passion. 2844 Stanley Arnold (1858) I. vi. 233 
Nothing so .. convulsive to soriety, as the strain to keep 
things fixed. 

t B. sb. A drug that causes ‘ convulsion ’ or 
contraction (see Convulsion 2 a). Obs. 

1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. II, s.v._ Tumour, You must 
neither use Convulsives nor Repercusives. 
Convulsively (kpnvu'kivli), adv. [f. prec. 

-L 7 2.] In a convulsive manner; spasmodically. 

1796 Southey Mary, Maid of Inn 20 Her eyes from that 
object convulsively start, i&a Med. frnl. VIII. 232 The 
larynx heaved up and down convulsively. 2B73 Tristram 
Moai XV. 292 You clutch convulsively at the excrescences 
of an overhanging rock. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 174 
Most political changes are made blindly and convulsively. 

Convu'lsiveness. [fas prec. -t- -ness.] The 
quality or state of being convulsive. 

2879 FarRar St. /’4«/(2883) 298 The extraordinary con- 
vulsiveness of his expressions. 288a Chicago Advance 18 
May 314 With a sort of convulsiveness of anxiety. 
Ciouvyue, obs. Sc, f. Covin. 

Conwoy, obs. Sc. f. Convot. 

Couy, coney (kun-ni, k»‘ni), sb. PI. oonies 
(coneys). Forms ; a. 2 onnin, 3 konyiig,4-5 oon- 
yng(e, 5 oonninge,-ynge, konyne, 5-6oxinning, 
cunyng, -ing; / 3 . 2 cunig, 4oonig, 5 oonnyg; 

7. d-yconJe, cony0,connie,-ye, coniiy,conney, 
cunnie, cunney, 6-8 cumiy, 4- cony, 6- coney. 
[The current form represents OF. conil, connil, 
cogn. w. Pr. conil, Sp. conejo, Pg. coelho, It. cme^io 
:-L. cumcul-tes rabbit (also burrow, underground 
passage, military mine), according to ancient 
authors a word of Spanish origin. The OF. pi. 
(with / suppressed) cmis, later conis, gave an 
Eng. jil. conys, conies, and this a singular cony, 
conie. The ME. atnin, konyne, conyn^-wixs a, OF. 
cotiin, connin, Anglo-Fr. coning-, a parallel form 
to conil, which gave also MDu, conrjn, Du. konijn, 
and, with a for 0, LG. kanin, whence mod.G. dim. 
kcminchen. In Eng. the form cunyttg, cttnnmg 
oawiP down to the i6th c. ; but from the 12th c. 
onward it varied also with cunig, conig, connyg. 
The historical pronunciation is with (y >) ; common 
spellings from i6th to 18th c. were cunnie, cunney, 
cunny, and the word regularly rimed with honey. 


money, as indicated also by the spelling coney', but 
during the 19th c. the pronunciation with long 0 
has gradually crept in. 

This ptonunciation is largely due to the obsolescence of 
the word in general use, while it occurred in the Bible, and 
esp. in the Psalms, as the name of a foreign animal (sense 3) : 
the oral tradition being broken, readers guessed at the word 
from the spelling. It is possible, however, that the desire 
to avoid certain vulgar associations with the word in the 
cunny form, may have contributed to the preference for a 
different pronunciation in reading the Scriptures. Walker 
knew only the cunny pronunciation ; Smart (1836} says ' it 
is familiarly pronounced cunny', but cony is ‘proper for 
solemn reading’. The obsolescence of thewoid is also a 
cause of the unfixed spelling; the Bible of 1611 has eonie, 
couy,^ conies, modern editions coney, conies (cf. money, 
monies), an irregulpity retained in the Rerislon of iBS^. _ 

The rabbit is evidently of late introduction into Britain 
and Noithern Europe: it has no native name in Celtic or 
Teutonic, and there is no mention of it in England before 
the Norman period ; in the quotations the fur, perhaps im- 
ported, appears before the animal The Welsh coming, 
ewningen, is from ME.; the Irish coinnin, and Gaelic 
ceinean, coinein from ME. or AFr.] 

1 . A rabbit; fonnerly the proper and ordinary 
name, but now superseded in general use by rabbit, 
which was originally a name for the young only, 
b. Still retained in the Statutes, and in more or 
less familiar use with game-keepers, poachers, 
game-dealers, and cooks ; in market reports, now 
usually meaning a wild rabbit, c. It is also the 
name in Heraldry, d. dial. In some districts ap- 
plied to a young rabbit, but elsewhere more properly 
to an old one. 

a, /9 . [2292 Britton r. xxii. S x De veneysoun et de pessoun 
et des coniys [v.r. conys, coninz, conyns].] c 2302 in Pol. 
Sengs {Ca.Tadea) igi We shule llo the Conyng, ant make 
roste is loyne. c 2350 IVill. Palerue 182 Y-charged wi)> 
conyng & hares. 2332 Minot Poems vi5. 75 Haue we 
now|>ei conig ne cat. Varyas Morte Artk. 197 Connygez 
in cretoyne colourede fulle faire. C1400 Rom. Rose 7046 
With conynges, or with fyiie vitaille [Fr. comtis lardes eu 
paste), c 247s Rauf Coi^ear 209 Of Capounis and Cun- 
ningis they had plentie. 2387 Sc. Acts Jos. VI, § so The 
slayers and schutters of Hart, Hinde, Da, Rae, Haires, 
Cunninges, & vthers 'beasts. 2397 Montgomerie Clierrie 
^Slae xB, I saw the cunning ana the cat, Quhais downis 
with the dew was wat. 

■y. 2292 [see o, ^]. c 1330 R.Brunng Chron. Wetee (Rolls) 
25730 Ffond jjey neuere heit ne hynde. .Ne hare, cony [w.r. 
conyng], ffowen, no ro. c 2382 Chaucer Pari. Fettles 293 
The litel conyes to her pley gunne hye. 2308 Tbevisa 
Barth. DeP. R. xvm. i. (1495) 74® Conees and hares and 
Other suche. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 421 Rabet, yonge conye, 
eimicellus. 2375 Turberv. Venerie Ixiii. 278 The Conie 
beareth her Kabettes xxx dayes. 2622 Cotgr., Connil- 
lean, a young Rabbet, little young Connie. 2633 Moufet 
& Bennbt Healik’s Improv. (2746) 237 The Romans, who 
fattened young Hares in Clappers, as we do Cnpnies. xWp 
WoRLiDGE Syst, Agrir. (2681J 173 Besides the wilde, which 
are very profitable lu Warrens, tame Coneys may be kept. . 
either in Hutches, or in Pits. 2779-82 Johnson/). P., Drake 
Wks.IV.432 Holes like those of coneys. xB^SLvtton ACrtw/rf 
XII. i, You might see . . the haies and comes stealing fortji 
to sport or to feed. 2885 R- Buchanan A nttan Water viii, 
Conie.s, like elfin things, gambolled in the grass before her. 

b. CX460 J. Russell Sk. Nurture 447 pe cony, ley hym 
on |7e bak in ^e disch, if he haue giece. 2466 Mann. ^ 
Househ. Exp, 435 Item, for a shulder of motone, a brest, 
and a cony, viij.rf. 1^8 Stow Surv. xxx. (1603) 263 A signe 
of three Conies hanging oner a Poulters stall 1783 South 
Cave Inclos. Act 33 No person shall turn out or stock with 
conies or rabbits any part of the lands. 2789 Both yml. 
22 June, Mr. Welbore Ellis brought in a Bill for the better 
preservation of Conies, a 2839 Praed Poems (2864) I. 233 
And filled her kitchen every day With leverets and conies. 
1867 Wigan Observer 32 Feb., On Monday, at Southport., 
two young men . . were charged with trespassing in search 
of coneys. 2883 Standard 28 July dlj Leverets 2/6rf. to 
s/BflC., conies 8rf. to sod. [2890 Salesman in Oxford Market, 

‘ Wild rabbits we call conies.’] 

0. 2620 Guillim Heraldry 248 He beareth Argent, 
three Conies, Sable. 2642 Yoeke Union Hott. Suppl 18, 
Conies currant argent. 288a Cussans Heraldry 89 A 
are or Rabbit (heraldically termed Ceney). 
d, x688 R. Holme Armenry u. vii 232 A conie, i a 
Rabett, and after an old Cony, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cemt. 
Crew, Old-Coney, after the first Year. 2876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss., Coney, usually applied to a young rabbit. 

e. (without//.) The flesh of the rabbit 
2338 Bale Thre Lawes 487 They wyll durty puddynges 
eate, For wante of befe and conye (rime-tuds. monye, 
honye, sunny]. 25M Cogan Havett Health cxxxv. (163^) 
136 Conie . ,so plentifull a meate in this land. 

2 . The skia or fur of the rabbit. (The earliest 
recoriied use in Eng.) Obs. or dial. 

a 2ZOO MoralOdeybi Ne seal jier beo fou ne grei ne cunig 
[v.r. cunin, konyng] ne ermine. 2423 Will of 
[Somerset Ha), j pylche de conynge. 2514 Fitzherb, Just. 
Peas (2538) 222 None of the clergye .. weare any maner 
furrs, other than the blacke cony, bogy, gray cony, etc, 
02324 Ckurchw. Acc. St. Mary Hill, London (Nichols 
1797) 124 A rosset old gowne with old blak conney. ^ nifizs 
Fletcher Noible Geitt. v. i, A quiver of your grace’s Unde 
with Cunney, c 2640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 305 
Alf of them of cloth, and furred with Coney. 2877 Peacock 
N. W. Line. Gloss., Conies, rabbit-skins. 

3 . In O.T. used to translate Hebrew sMpIidn, 
a small pachyderm (Hyrax Syriacus), living in 
caves and clefts of the rocks in Palestine. 

24. . Wyclif Lev. xi. s (MS. N. C1420) A cirogrille, ether 
a conyng [v. r. or a cony]. 2335 Covesdale Ps. ciil [civ,] 18 
The hilles are a refuge for the wylde goates, and so are the 
stony rockes for y‘ conyes. 2368 Bible (Bishops') Prov. 
xxx. 26 The conies are but a feeble folke, yet make their 
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boronghes among tlie rocks. i6n — Detii. xiv. 7 Thecamel, 
and the bare, and the cony Imad. edd. coney]. 1863 Kisrcs- 
LEV Water-hdb. ii, (1886) 81 The beast . . ts drst cousin to 
the little haiiy coney of Scripture. jSn Dawson Earth 4- 
Man 248 The Modem Damans or Conies, xSIte Bible 
(Revised) Leo, xi. 7 The Coney [wwvy. The Hyiax Syriacus 
or rock-badger,] 

4 . Applied also locally to the Cape Hyrax or 
Das (Ifyrax Capensis), and to the Pika or Calling 
Hare {Lagomys p-inceps) of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; also with qualifications to other small 
quadmpeds. 

1355 Boen Decades 134. In the citie of Dominica . . connies 
(whiche they caule l^iias beynge no bygger then m^se). Ziid. 
135 This messenger deuoured three of the counnies. X710 
Brit. Apollo III. No. 70. a/i A Guinea Pig . . in Johnston’s 
Natural History goes the Name of a Spanish Coney. 1796 
Steoman Surinam II. xxii. 153 The long-nosed Cavy . . or 
Indian Coney In Surinam, .there is still another species 
ofthe.^outi, called the Indian Rat-Coney, on account of 
its having a long tail. 183+ Pringle A/r. .SA vi. 204 Rocky 
ravines inhabited by- .the das or coney. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi rii. z6a Afterwards brought ns.. a roasted coney. 
xBpx Daily News 9 Nov, 5/5_Among the novelties lateW 
added to the collection of living animals in the Regent’s 
Park is a coney or hyiax belonging to a different speoes. 

•t* 6. A term of endearment for a woman. Obs. 

a 15*8 Skelton El. Rummyng 225 He calleth me hb 
why tyng, His nobbes and his conny. a 1553 Udall Royster 
D. (Arb.)27 _Ah sweete lambe and coney, igda J. Hevwooo 
Ptyv. 4* Spier. (1867) ftme thou sellest sweete conies in 
this pultry moppe : But none so sweete as thy selfe, sweete 
conye moppe. 16x1 Beaum. & Fl, Knt. Burn, Pestle Induct., 
. . Husband, Husband. Cit, What sayst thou ^nie ? 
o. Also indecently. 

XS9X Tronb, Ratine K, 'pohn (x6ii) 52 Now for your ran- 
some my cloyster-bred conney. i6aa Massinger Virg, 
Mart.^ II. i, A pox on your Christian cockatrices 1 They 
cry, like poulterers' wives, ‘ No money, no cxmey*, 1631 
Dekker Match me i, WkL 1873 IV. 137. 1719 D’Ubfev 
Pilk VI. 198. 

t6. A dnpe, a gull; the victim of Ihe ‘cony- 
catcher’. Obs. 


xjga Ci«s.s.v:& Art Cowtydlaich. 13 In Coni-catching lav 
He that is coosned [is called] the Connie x39a — DeJ 
ConnyCedch. (1839) 18 An old Cony catcher.. that couk 
lurtch a ^or Conny of so many thousands at one time 
a X700 B. R Diet. Cant. Crew, Cony, a silly Fellow. 1730^ 
Bailey (folio) S.Y. Cotiy, (with the Vulgar), a very 

silly fellow, 

7 . a. Some kind of shell-fish; ?a cone. b. A 
name for the Nigger-fish {Epintphelvs punctaUit) 
of the West Indies. 

178J P. H. Bruce Mem. xir. 424 Their shell-fish, are 
conques, peniwmkles, coneys, etc. 

8. aiirib. and Comb., as cony-coop, -fur, -kind, 
-skin, -stealer, -white j oony-elieaping, a rahbit- 
market; t olapper (see Clappeb ji.2); 
t oony-olose, a COTy-warren ; f oony-dog {slan^, 
a person who assists in ‘ cony-catching* ; cony- 
gat, a rabbit burrow; *1' cony-ground, a cony- 
warren; t cony-man, ? a rabbit-catcher; + cony- 
pear (see qnot.) ; f cony-vanlted a,, having a 
winding cavity, like a cony-burrow; f cony-yard 
-=CONT-GA»TH. 

. *4** Liber ChsI, (Rolls) 344 De Fatemosterlane usque 
Conichepynge [m the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s]. 1330 
Palsgh.2^/i Cony hole or *clapar,/«ii«i«if. xS7aT. Wilson 
The poore gentleman is caught in the cony clapper. 
•**♦49 Poston Lett. No. 58. 1 . 71 Yt happyd hym . . in the 
’Konyneclosse. a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant v. ii, 
We mwt carry .. Bird cages. .And *Cony-coopes. <*1700 
B. £j. Dicit Cmit Ctcw^ Tupthlere,9i ^Coney Dog. 1708 
J. Chamberlavnr St, Gf, Brit. 1. 1, iv. (1743) 32 England 
produceth. , wax, tallow, *coney-fuis, etc. 1591 Peelc Sp, 
Q. Elis., Gardener's SP., This weasel-monger, who is no 
better than a cat in a house, or a ferret in a *cony-gat. 1817 
Minsheu Duct,, Couie-catcher , , taken from those that vse 
to robbe Warrens and *(]onie grounds. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croidc 42 Classed Once more among the *cony.kind. 
se/jfi Parish Reg. H. Trin,, Hull, John Blagbrowgh, *Con- 
neyman. x6x6 Suhfl, & Markh. Country Farms 417 
Tender or delicate pear, such as the little *Conie peare. 
X664 Pkpvs Diary III. 61, I find that a *coney skin 
>n my breeches preserves me perfectly from galling, xin 
Pwr Oxfordsh, 209 The very *Cony.stealers that were 
abroad that night-.forhast. .left their Ferret in the Cotij'- 
boroughs behind them. 2573 Banister Chyrtsrg. iii. (1585) 
493 Oeepe *cunmuaulCed, or cavernous ulcers.. make many 
minings and fouldinges, out of sight. 1399 Massinger, etc. 
Old Law in. n. Oh 1 this same *coney«wmte takes an ex- 
cellent black. z^7 Haward Ctowk JteVs 4^ For keeping 
the *Cony-yard, Fee : i8/. ss,od. 

,tCo’ay, coney, ®. Obs, rare. [f. the sb.] 
intr. To act the rabbit 

161X FLOKio, Co>iiglieggiare, to cunnie, to play the cunnie, 
to bee fearefull and lurke in holes. 

Conyaok, ohs. f. Cosnao. 

Cony-bUTYOW, 06 s. or arch. Also -borougli, 
-berry, -bury. [See Bobrow jAh and Bebbt sb.A 
A rabbit-burrow. 

[2486 AA Si. Albatis Fvi, A Berry of Conyis.] 

Sidney Arcadia m. (1390) 277 Swearing , . that . . he 
would fetch him out of his cunny-berry, fcs6w Disir. 
Emperor m, i. m Bullen O, Pi. III. 208 A crannye as bygg 
as a conye borrowe. 1603 Verstegan Dec. InUll, vii. (R,\ 
Calling . . the places made for conies to hide and shroud 
thej^elres ia couy-oerles, or co/ty-buries, and in other parts 
or England corty.htnvwes. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. 
Jmpr, xyi. (165^ 110 About the heads of Conney-Berries, 
^1670 Hobbf-s D*:*/ Cmn. Laws (1840) 158 The place [Old 
Sarum] looketh so like a long cony-borough. 


b. transf. 

a i6sa Bromk City Wit v. Wks. 1873 1. 371 Can he not . . 
read Cnpids Conybery, the Park of Pleasure, Christian 
Love-Letters, or some other Pamphlet? xGpt Wood 
Oxon., P. Martyr, The R, Catholicks . . usually stiled 
them Concubines, and the Lodgings that entertained them 
and their children Stews and cony-buries. 

t Co'ny-catch, V. Obs. For forms see Cont. 
[A back-formation from Cont-catoheb.] 
irans. To cheat, trick, dupe, gull. (See next.) 
139a Greene Def. Conny-Catch, (1859) 29 The Alewlfe 
unles she .. Connycatch her guestes with stone Pottes and 
petty Cannes can hardly paye her Brewer. _ 2396 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. v. i. 102 Take he^e signior Baptista, least you 
be coni-catcht in this businesse, 1660 Hickerincile yamaica 
(x66i) 89 Them is no doubt but you are Conny-catch’t. 
b. absol. 

xi/cfb Shaks, Merry IV.x. iii. 36 There is no remedy : I must 
coni-catch, I must shift, c x6oo Day Begg. Bednell Gr. iv. i. 
I’ll teach thee to cony-catch too when I come into Norfolk. 

t Co’ny-catclier. Obs. For forms see Cony. 
[f. CONY-^CA!^CHEB.] 

1 . One who catches rabbits. 

X617 in Minsheu Dnetor. 

2 . One who catches ‘ conies ’ or dupes ; a cheat, 
sharper, swindler. (A term made famous by 
Greene in 1591, and in great vogue for 60 years 
after.) 

X39X Greene {.iitk\ A Notable Discovery of Coosnage. 
Now daily practised by sundry lewd persons, called Conme- 
catchers, and Crosse-biters. — Art CoM^-Catch (1592) i 
The coni-catchers apparelled like honest ciuel Gentlemen. . 
attend onely to spie out a pray. 2602 Rowlands Greeuds 
Ghost 3 'The name of Conicatchers is so odious, that now a 
dayes it Is had vp, and vsed for an opprobrious name for 
euerie one that sheweth the least occasion of deceit. 2622 
Burton Auat. Meh n. iii. vui. (1651) 362 No sharkers, no 
cunnicatchers, no prolers. 2637 S. Purchas Pot, Flying- 
/«j. 329 In this order are Cunnycatchers, who like the 
Devill are . . still goeing up and downe^ seeking whom they 
may devours, [182a Scott xxlii, ‘Marry, thou hast 
me on the hip there, thou old miserly cony-catcher ! ’] 
fig,^ 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 15 Whereof that old- 
english prophet of famous memory (whome one fondly 
tearm’d Albion's ballade maker, the Cunnicatcher of time) 

. .G. Chaucer took notice. 

t Co'uy-catcllillg, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. CoirY + 
Catching.] Cheating, duping, knavery. 

1392.GBEFNE (title) The Second and last part of Conny- 
Catchiog. 1396 Shaks. Tasn. Shr. iv. i. 45 Come, yon are 
so full of comcatching. 2621 Burton .ri mu A Mel. ii. ii. iv, 
Subtlety, cunnycatchin^ knavery, carries all away. F2630 
Brathwait Barnabees ^il. iii, Cheats who liv’d ^ coni- 
catching. 2703 E. Ward London Spy xi. 260 (Farmer) 
Being almost Drunk, their Brains ran on Coney-catching. 

+ Co*liy-Catcllixiff, ///. a. Obs. That cheats 
or tricks ; gulling, swndling, 

2392 Nobody 4- Someb. (1878) 338 These Cunnicatching 
knaves would have made lesse than Nobody of him. 2398 
Shaks. Pferry TV. t. i. is8 Your cony-catching Rascalls, 
Bardolf, Nym, and PistolL xSao Melton Astrolag, 21 Die 
most . , Conycatching Ai t of Astrologie, 2688 R. L'Estrange 
Brief Hist. Times II. 213 A Brace of Cony-Catching Im- 
postors, 

Conydria, conydidne, var. Conhydeia, -inb. 
Coii^e, coBze, var. of Conye, Sc. Obs. coin. 
Cony eartb, early form of Cont-gabth, q.v, 
Co*ny-fis 2 l. A name for the Burbot. 

2722 R, Bradley Wks. Nat, 65 They frequently take at 
the Buoy of the Nore, about Christmas, a Fish which they 
call a Coney-Fish, somewhat like an Eel. 1880-4 7. Day 
Fishes Gt. Britain I. 309 Coney-fish appears to be derived 
from its habit of lurking in holes of river banks, as a coney, 
or rabbit, does on land. 

Cony-garth. Forms ; 5 oonnyuge erthe, 
conjmgherfch, oonyngerthe, Sc. ounnyngartb, 

6 cony eartb, 6-9 coney (conie, etc.) -garth. 
[A corruption of ME, conyng-erthe, conig-erthe 
‘ cony earth in which the final ^ has been trans- 
ferred to the second element, which has thus come 
to be identified with Gabth ‘yard, encTosuie’.] 

A rabbit- wairen. 


-V. qr ZO W ICQ nCIT 

tnat fyrrettytn, robbe conyngherthys [v.r, conyngerys], 


5 . VTrVo Faiv. *494 Off. j%ct. 

Var. 77/(1814) 107 (Jam.) That na man, .tak cunnyngis ou 
of wthens cunnynearthis. 2330 Palsgr. 208/1 Cony gartbe 
premie . 2332 Hdloet, Conigare, or cony earth. x6xi 
Houand Cofuden’s Brit. t. 332 The North downs toward 
the Tamis for the Conny-garthe, i886_T. K. Johnstone Isl , 
qpAxholnu 31 The Conw Garth at Haxey, and Koning’i 
Garth at Wroot. 1890 E. PEAC0CK(in letter), There is a fieh 
in this parish [Bottesford] called the Coney Garth. 

t Co'nyger, co'nynger. Obs, Forms; 0.4- 
S conynger, 5-6 ooiin3nxger(e, ,Sk, cunning' 
aire, cuninghare, knnynsare, 6 counnyngar, 
conigare, oonyger, 7 oonieger, 7-9 Sc. {Bist.'^ 
ouningar; fi. 6 ooayngry, conyngarye, 6-J 
coney-, conni(e-, conny-gree, coni-, connie- 
grea, (0 ounnie-greene), 7 oonigrie, oonni-, 
conie-grey ; 7. 6 eunnerye, conyrie, 7 oonery, 
[ME. conynger(e, 15th c. Sc. kunin^are, a. OF, 
co(yt)niniire, -yHt, a parallel form of conilUre. 
connillilre (= It, conigliera *a cunnie-grea, a 
wanen’, Florio) r-L, type cumculdria ; cf. cuntcu- 
larts aclj,, neut. pi, -aria, pertaining to the rabbit ; 


also cunicttlarius a (military) miner, f. cummlus 
a rabbit, (-«J, -um) a burrow, a military mine, 
underground passage: see CoNY. The animal 
being in OF. both conil and conin, its warren was 
conilihre and coninUre ; the latter alone passed 
into Eng., where conin, coniniire became conyng, 
cottyngere and conig, conyger, with variants in 
-aire, -are, -ar, etc. The jS forms are more 
obscure, but appear to start from conyng-rye, -arye, 
conig-rie, where the suffix (^-aria, -tire) takes tiie 
form -ary, -ery, -ry, as in rookery, Jewry ; but in 
the 1 6th c., when conyng, conyg were obs., and 
only cony, coney remained as the primary word, 
the derivative was analysed as cony-gry, and the 
second element variously transformed by popular 
etymology into -gree, -grey, and even -greave, 
-grave, -green, with obvious striving after a mean- 
ing. Only rarely was thetme composition asserted, 
as in the cony-rie, ettnne-rye of Levins. Many 
forms of the word survive as local farm- or field- 
names, e.g. Coney Grees (^Greaves, Graves), Conery. 

Hence also Welsh cimiing.gaer (Pughe), adapted in form 
to caer castle.] 

A rabbit-warren. 

a. 1292 Britton iii.vih §5 Fraunchises, marchez, garren- 
nes, coni|;ers. Ibid, i. xxii. (MS. Cl, Depessoun e desconieis 
[v.r. coningers]. 1389 Act X3Rich, 77, c. 23 § i Vont chace- 
antz es parkes, garennes & conyn^ers. 2424 Sc. Acts Jos. 7, 
c. 33 The . . destroyers of Cunningaires [w.r, cuningharis] 
ancTDowcattes, c 1430 Lvoc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 174 
With them that ferett robbe conyngerys. 2474 Rental Bk. 
of Cupar Abbey, Warrandarof Kunynjare. 23x9 Horman 
Vulgaria, Warens & conygers & parkis palydde, 1332 
Huloet, Conigare, or cony earth, or clapper for conies, 
vivarium, xdt? Minsheu Dnetor, Conieger, Conie-grey, 
or Warren for Conies. 1693 J. Wallace Orkney 13 There 
are rich cuningars almost in every Isle, well stored with 
Rabbets. 2701 Brand Orkney 37 (jam.) The whole isle is 
but as one rich cuningar (.PIS, cunnyngarth] or cony-warren. 
[2884 C. Rogers Soc. Lje Scot. II. xiii. 271 Denizens of the 
Cunningar or labbit-warren.] 

3. C232X in Archwol. XXY. 313 (D.) A conyngry called 
Milborowe heth granted by the King to John Honteley. 
2^ WillofT.Kempe(g,erasx%iet Ho.), The Title conyngarye 
with all the profecte of the Cooniiyes in the great. 2573 
Turberv. Venerie 184 Warreynes and Connigrees. .full of 
little^ rabbets. 2398 Florio, Conigliera, a conigrea [2622 
connie-grea] or waren for conies. 2622 Cotch., Conniniere, 
a connigrey, or warren of connies. 2634 Brkreton Trav, 
(1844) 55 Here they have a spacious coney-gree. 

7. 1370 Levins Manip. 204 A eunnerye, lepornrimn. 
Ibid, sey Conyrie. 2637 J. Harrison Sum Sheffield xa. 
Sheffi Gloss,, A close of arable called the Conery. 

b, transf. 

2348 Thomas Jtal. Cram., Hortidi Voters, the womans 
secrete connyngers. 

t Conygrate, conuption of Cony-gabth. Ohs. 
CX380 Wills ^ Inv. N. C, (Surtees) 147 note. To Leonardo 
Trollope., the cony grate there, paying yerely therefore to 
my heires xxx couple of conyes. 

tCoii7;-gree, -grey. Obs. Later spellings 
of conigrie, conyngrye ; see Contgee. 
t Cony-green. Obs. = Contgeb, q.v. 

2399 Porter Angry Wotn. Ahingd. vii. (1B41) 81 At the 
back side there is a cunnie-greene [ed. 1874, 336, coney- 
green] ; Stay there for me. 

t Co’nyhold. Ohs. Perhaps a variant of next, 
assimilated to hold ; cf. stronghold. 

1348 Hall Chron, an. 3 Hett, VI, 91 To bring to obei- 
saunce Charles theDolphyn or els to drive hym out of his 
little Cony holdes and small countries, 

’j' Co’ny-liole. Obs, A rabbit hole or burrow. 

Also transf. in quots. 1440-S3, 1668. 
c 2440 Promp. Pam. 90 Conyys hole, cstnns. *483 Caih. 

74 A (Zonnynge-hale [w r. Cunyng hoHe], atna. 2330 
Palsgr. 308/1 Cony hole or clapar, taisniere. 2380 Holly- 
band Treas, Fr, Tong, Clapier ., 9 . Cunny hole. 2643 
Avscoghe 29 July in CrotnweU’s Lett. ^Sp. (Carlyle) AppT 
4 By reason of the conyholes, and the difficult ascent up the 
hill. x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 11. vii. 210 
Gassendus saw. .the Septum of the Heart to have through- 
fares, by reason of sundry windings and crooked Cony-holes 
as It Were, 

tCo'uyhood. Obs. nonce-wd. [see -hood.] 
The state of a cony (or dupe). 

xS9SStaiio^ Reg. (in N. 4- Q. Ser.iii. III. 246) Questions 
cMiceminge Connyhood, and the qualitie of the Conny. 

Couyleiie (kp'nilm). Chejti. [f. Conia (co- 
nium, conine) -yl -j- -ene.] A liquid non- 
poisonous hydrocarbon, Cg separated by Wert- 
heim from conine and conhydrine. 

2^6 Harley Mat, Med. 587 Conia contains the hydro- 
carbon, conylene. 1882 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 964 Cony- 
leM IS a yellowish oil, having a pungent, .odour. 

Conylia. Chem. A symonym of < 3 onyi,bnb, 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882. 

^onyne, a frequent misprint for covyne. Covin.] 
Conyng(e, obs. f. Cony. 

Conyngarye, conyngry, conyrie, var. of 
Conyger. 

Conysaunee, obs. f. Cognizance, 

Conyschant, var. of Cognizant sb. Obs. 
ax^oo-So Alexattder 193 With corone and with cony- 
scnantis as it a kynge were, 

Coi^-warrea. [See Coity,] A rabbit-warren. 

*1?^ I observed a coney- warren 

walled about with stone, 16^ Hartub Rf. Silk-worm 17 
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The multiplying of Cuiiny-warrens. 1793 Hull Advertiser 
s8 Nov. 2/2 The Manor and Soke of Caistor, with the 
Royalty, Coney Warren, and encroachment Rents. 
Cony-wool. [See Cony.] The fur of the 
rabbit, used in hat-making, etc. Hence Couy- 
vroo'l-ciitter. 

1714 Fr. Bk, of Rates 224 Coney-Wool or Hair, which 
the Hatters and other Dealers biing_ from Foreign Parts. 
1723 Land. Gaz, No. 6171/7 Ruth Pritchard . . Coneywooll 
Cutter. 1888 Pall Hi all G. 29 Nov. 10/2 ‘ Coney wool’ is 
now worth js. a pound. .Many of the dyed articles of fur, 
as well as many hats, are made of rabbit fur. 

IlConyza (kt?n9i‘za). Bot. Also 5-6 ooniza, 
6 conisa ; and (in 6) in anglicized form conyse. 
[L., a. Gr. Kovi^a, applied (according to Fraas) 
to the two plants Jnula viscosa and I. graveo- 
/iens.] A genus of strong-smelling herbaceous or 
shrubby jdants of the Composite order. The 
Flea-banes, to which the name was originally 
applied, are now placed in the genus /me/a ; the 
‘Ploughman’s Spikenard ’ or ‘Fleawort’,is variously 
classed as B/ee/a Co 7 tyza, DC., or Conym sqtear- 
rosa, L. 

CI420 Pallad. on Hush, t, 487 Coniza is an herbe..That 
drie is good to kest under thi grayne. issi 'iumtsa. Herbal 
I. Livb, Coniza is of twoo sortes..it may be called in Eng- 
ly.she Conyse.. strowed vpon the grounde, or in a perfume 
wy th the .smoke of it, [it] dryueth away serpentes anclgnattes 
and kylle[th] flees. 1578 Lvtc Dodoens 1. xxiii. 34 Of Conyza 
or Flebane. Ibid, 35 Theophrasl calleth the great Conyza 
the male, and the smaller Conyza the female. 1866 Treas, 
Bot, 326. 

Coo (kz 7 ), V. [Imitative of the sound.] 

1 . iiitr. To make the soft murmuring sound or 
note characteristic of doves and pigeons. 

1670 Dryoun Con^. Granada it. i. ii, So, two kind turtlas 
. .sit alone. And coo, and harken to each other's moan, 1714 * 
Gay Siteph. Weekv. ag As the Wood Pidgeon cooes without 
his Mate. 1789 G. VliiitzStlborne ii.xlii. (1353)273 Doves 
coo in_an amorous and mournful manner. 1815 Worosw. 
Wks, i, Pref. 25 The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well 
imitating the note of the bird. 1887 Brsant The World 
went ii, 14 The doves cooed sleepily from the dovecot, 
b. reduplicated. 

1870 R. Jefferies JPUd Life in S. County 213 The dove 
may be he.ard , . coo-cooing still more softly . . to her mate. 

2 . transf. To utter a soimd like that of a dove ; 
esp. said of an infant. 

1736 Eliza Stanlcy tx.Hisi, Prince Tiii 11 He was per- 
petually smiling or cooing, .he never cried, nay did not so 
much as whimper, x^o Emerson Soc, ^ Solit., Dam, Lfe 
Wks, (Bohn) III. 42 Between his three or four sleeps, he 
[the Baby] 000s like a pigeon-house. 1885 H. C McCook 
Tenants of Old Farm 233 As he cooed on in this way he 
allied the web like a plaster to the torn flesh. 

3 . To converse caressingly or amorously ; usually 
in phr. to hill and coo : see Bill 3. 

18x6-7 Byron To T, Moore, What are you doing now, Oh 
Thomas Moore?. .Billing or cooing now. Which, Thomas 
Moore? i8m Thackeray Newcomes I. 295 Jenny and 
Jessamy. .billing and cooing in an arbour, 

4 . tratis, a. To utter or express by cooing, b. 
To send to rest, etc. by cooing. 

1798 B. Johnson Orig. Poernsj^So lonrar now he. .cooes 
the praise of ev'ry fair. 18x4 S. Rogers Jaaiuel. n. 3 The 
doves had cooed theiaselves to rest. 1834 Fraser's Mag. 
X. 444 A pair of turtle-doves lived in one nest, and coom 
their love on the. same branch. 1891 Wingfield Maid of 
Hon. 11. xviii. 262 ‘ The good Marquise ’, she cooed. ‘The 
dear excellent Marquise.’ 

Coo (k«), [f. prec.] The sound uttered by 

doves and pigeons ; a sound resembling this. 

1729 Savage Wanderer i. (R.), Soft coos of distant doves. 
1852 D. M. Moir Poems, Bloom and Blight v. The cushat's 
coo of love. 1876 Smiles i'c. Natur. vi. (ed. 4) xox The 
wood-pigeon had uttered his last coo. 
b. reduplicated. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept 2/1 The perpetual, never-ceasing 
song of the wind, .and the coo-coo of the wood-pigeon. 

Coo, sb.^ var. of Co’, jackdaw. 

cx4ao Rowl. ^ 0 . 286 Coo ne pye that there come none. 

Coob, var. of Cob. 

Go-o*'b]igailt. [Co- 3 c.] One under joint- 
obligation. So Co-o’bUgor, one who obliges or 
binds himself together with others. 

x8x8 CoLEBROOKE ObUg. 6- Contracts I. 159 The debtor 
. . is thereby . , entitled to sue any one of the co-obligants. 
x88o R. Mackenzie xgih Cent, iii. vL 385 The indus- 
trious villager is the co-obligant of the idle and vicious. 
1786 Term Reports I, 163 marg., A co-obligor in a bond 
to the ordinary. 1847 G. Addison Contracts ii. iv. § i 
(1883) 663 From the relation of the co-obligors or co-pro- 
misors inter se. 

Co-oblige, Co-occupant : see Co-. 

Cooch, -grass, obs. ff. Coooh, -gbass. 
Coochele, var, of Cochlb, Obs., a snail. 
cx5ao L._ Andrews Noble Lyfe in Babees Bh. (1868)232 
Coochele is a snayle dwellinge in the water & also on the 
londe, .they thruste out .ij. longe homes wherwith they fele 
wether they go, 

Coockolde, etc., obs. fF. Cuckold. 

Coookow, coocoo, obs. if. Cuckoo. 

Cood, obs. f. Cod bag. Cud. 

Coode, obs. f. CoDB shf Sc 
Coodoo, var. of Koodoo. 

GooeOi cooey (k«'J, ktli), sb. Also cow-ee, 
koo-eh, ooohee, 000-ee, oooie. The call or 
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cry Odluuftf' 1 ) used as a signal by the Australian 
aborigines, and adopted by the colonists in the bush. 

(‘ If the prolonged stress laid upon the syllable coo were 
expressed in letters, there ought to be six or eight odz to the 
one short sharp .shnll eel K. A. Petherick.) 

*79® yocab. in Gov. Hunter's yml. 408 Cow-ee to come, 
1827 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales II. 23 In calling to each 
other at a distance, the natives make use of me word 
Coo-ee, as we do the word HoUo, prolonging the sound of 
the coo, and closing that of the ee with a shriU jerk. . [It has] 
become of general use throughout the colony ; and a new- 
comer, in desiring an individual to call another back, soon 
learns to say * Coo-ee to him' instead of Hollo to him. 1839 
Cornwallis New World 1. 315 The ringing koo-eh of the 
aborigine. 1871 A thenaeujn 27 May 651 In a narrow and 
rocky gorge.. Mr. Cooper gave the Australian cry of 
‘ coohee,* which was answered by a thousand echoes. 18S7 
G. L. Afferson in All Year Round 30 July 67/x A 
common mode of expression is to be ‘ within cooey ' of 
a place. . Now to be * within cooey ’ of Sydney is to be at 
the distance of an easy joui ney therefrom. 1889 Pall Mall 
G. 3 Jan. 1/3 Two well-known and wealthy Australian 
squatters on a visit to the mother country lost themselves 
in a London fog, and were only reunited after a series of 
shrill and vigorous ‘coo-e's*. 

Hence Coo'ee, coo'^ v. intr., to utter this call. 
1827 [see above]. 1859 All Year Round No. 4. 80 When 
I cooeyed, like a ‘ black fellow ', from Queen Anne’s tower. 
x888 McCarthy & Praed Ladies' Gallery I, i, to A black 
fellow would not coo-ee in that way. 

Gooer (kz7'3i). [f. Coo ».] One that coos. 

18& Johns Brit- Birds 331 So close an imitation may be 
produced, that a genuine cooer may be beguiled into giving 
an answer. xSto Daily Nexus 30 Oct., No hawk could 
swoop on such billers and cooers as these. 

Goof (kof). Sc- [Only modern Sc. ; the form 
corresponds to an earlier cSf, which might be 
identical with ME. cofe, now Cove, slang for ‘ a 
fellow’; but the words show little agreement in 
sense. Identity with Sc. coffe, also cofe, coif‘xciex- 
chaiit, bawker ’, has also been suggested, but here 
the phonology presents difficulty.] 

A dull spiritless fellow; one somewhat obtuse 
in sense and sensibility. 

172^ Ramsav Tea-t. (1733) I. 27 Let coofs their cash 
be clinking. _ X795 Burns For a that iii, Tho' hundreds 
worship at his word, He's but a coof for a* that. 1858 Mrs. 
Olipiiant Laird of Norlaau II.18 Do you think I’m heeding 
what a coof’s ancestors were, when I ken I’m worth twa o’ 
him? 

Coofer, CoogeU, obs. ff. Copper, Cudgel. 
Coo in g (k77*ig), ©/»/. sb. [f. Coo ©. -h-lNGl.] 
The action of the verb Coo. 

1. lit. j see Coo v. i. 

xflgS Blackmore Pr. Arth. i. 701 The Dove Ceases her 
Cooing. x8s6 Stanley Sinai^ S v, (1858) 257 The 
. .doves, .still fill with theircooings the luxuriant gardens. 

2 . transf- ; see Coo ». 2, 3. 

1742 Young Nt, Th. vin. 1272 Let not the Cooings of the 
World allure thee, ibt Byron /uan iii. viii. No one cares 
for matrimonial cooings. 1857 Trollope Three Clerks xx, 
You may as well give over your billing and cooing. 
Coo'ingy ppl’ a. [f, as prec. + -ING ^.] That 
coos. 

x66s Howard & Drydsk fnd. Queen in. i. That murm'ring 
Noise that cooing Doves Use. X832 Tennyson Milled s 
D aw. vi, I often heard the cooing dove In firry woodlands 
mourn alone. 

Hence Coo'lngly adv. 

x8x8 Keats Endymion l 248 Turtles Passion their voices 
oooingly 'mong myrtles. 1863 Comh, Mag. VII. 73s Her 
mother kissed her cooingly as she would have kissed a baby. 
Coo-in-Jiew. Australian name of a timber- 
tree of New South Wales, also called White Beech 
{Gmelina Leichhardtii), 

1862 Catal. Nat. Prod. N.S. Wales in Intemat. Exhib. 25 . 
Cook (kuk), sb. Forms : 1 o 5 o, 3 00c, cok, 
kok, 4-7 coke, cooke, (4-5 Sc. oiik(e, 5 koke, 
kowke, kuke,//. ooous), 5- cook. [OE. cbc, ad. 
L. coquus, late L. coctts cook. Cf. OS. hok, MDu. 
coc, pi. coke, Du.^o^, LG. kokk', OHG. choh (fih), 
MHG., mod.G. koch ; Icel. kokkr, Da. kok, Sw, 
kock. In continental Teutonic, as shown by the 
short 0, and the High CJerm. form, older than the 
yth c. ; in Eng. the long speaks to an Independent 
later adoption from Latin, after the len^hening 
of original short vowels in open syllables {coctts 
for coctts).'] 

1 . Onewhose occupation is the preparation of food 
for the table ; see Cook v. 2. a. orig. always 
masculine ; applied to (a) the domestic officer 
charged with the preparation of food for a great 
household, monastery, college, ship, etc., {b) a 
tradesman who prepares and sells cooked food, 
the keeper of an eating-house or restaurant. _ 

In sense («) now chiefly used in colleges and ships ; in 
large households, hotels, etc. the head<ook is usually called 
Cw.-se\c7tefde cuisine)', mother cases distiuCTishedfromb. as 
man^ook. In lb) it survives in the Cooks' Company, one 
of the London City Companies, and in pastry-cook,^ and 
co^s shop, now commonly cook-shop, but is obs. as a simple 
trade.naffle. . , . 

(a) cxooo Ags. Ps. ci. 3 Swylce hi on cocer-pannan cocas 
gehyrstan. cxooo .®lfrtc Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 176 cocusc6c. 
cxaoe Lay. 8xox Weoren in beos kinges cuchene twa 
hnncired cokes. Ibid. 19948 Nefdehe [Arthur] neuerenaenne 
coo [ex27S cok]. 0x300 Havelok 2898 Bertram bat was pe 
erleskok. 1376 Barbour Bruce v. 540 A cuke and aportere. 


COOK. 

0x420^ Avow. Arth. xlvi, Cocus in the kechine. ^1450 
NominaJe in Wr.-Wiilcker 684/24 Hicarchemerus, a master 
cuke. 1535 CovERDALE I Som. IX. 23 Then the coke toke 
vp a shnlder . .and set it before Saul. xss3 S. Cabot O-rdU 
nances in Hakluyt Yiy. (1589) 260 The steward and cooke 
of euery ship. XS56 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 35 This 
yere was a coke boylyd in a cauderne in Smythfeld for he 
wolde a powsynd the byshoppe of Rochester. x665 Boyle 
Occas. Refl. Introd. Pref. (1675) 33 He had rather his En- 
tertainments should ple^e the Guests, than the Cooks. 
1787 Swift Gulliver i. vi. 73 I had three hundred cooks to 
dress _my victuals. 1890 BalKol College (jOxf) Rules 4 
The dinner at the Strangers’ Table is not to cost more than 
half-a-crown per head, and is to be arranged Iw the Cook. 

lb) 136a Langl. P. pi, a. Prol. 104 Cocoes [B. cokes] and 
heore knanes Cryen hote pies, hole ! Ib/d, in. 70 Brewes- 
ters, Bakers, Bochers and Cookes, c X3K Chaucer Prol. 
379 A Cook [w r. cok, cooke] they hadde with hem for the 
nones To boille the chicknes with the inarybones. 14x5 
York Myst. Introd. 24 Ordo faginarum ludi No. 35 Cukes, 
Waterleders [c. 1440 title of t/xxo. in text. The (Jokis and 
Watir-leders]. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 405 That non 
Bochour. .occupie cokes ciafte wtyn the liherte of the seid 
cite. 153® Palsgr. 206/2 Coke that selleth meate, cuisinier. 
172a De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 14 We went to a boiling 
cook's in Rosemary-lane. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 
200 The Cooks of London, who were incoiporated by King 
£dw. IV. bargained and sold a part of their lands in fee. 

b. Applied to a woman, esp. one employed to 
cook or manage the cooking in a private family. 
Also wotnattrcook’, cf. Cookess, Cook-maid. 

*535 Coverdalb x Sam. viii. 13 As for youre doughters, 
be shall take them to be Apotecaries, cokes [Wyclif tier 
makers], and bakers. 1598 Shake. Merry W, i. ii. 4 Mistris 
Quickly ; which is in the manner of his Nurse ; or his dry. 
Nuise; or his Cooke; or his Laundty. x6ii — Wint. T. 
IV. iv. 56 She was both Pantler, Butler, Cooke, Both Dame 
and Seiuant. 1858 Miss Mulock Th. ab. Worn. 95, 1 am 
tiuly thankful, and sincerely indebted to her too ; for a good 
cook is a household blessing, xSSa Standard 18 Dec., 8/3 
Wanted, a Good Flam Cook. 

c. Jig, One who ‘ cooks ’ literature, accounts, 
etc. See Cook v. 3. 

a x6os Montgomerie Flyting X13 Thy screws obscure are 
borowed fra some buike ; Fra Lindesay thou tooke ; thourt 
Cltaucers cuike. 1830 Babbage Decline of Science X78 If a 
hundred observations are made, the Cook must be vepr 
unlucky if he cannot pick out fifteen or twenty which will 
do for serving up. 

2 . Proverbs. 

*539 Taverner Erasni. Prov. (xssa) 19 He is an evyle 
cooke, that can not lycke his owne fyngers. X575 Gas- 
coigne Life Sir P. Carew 33 There is the proverb, the more 
cooks the worse potage. 1577 Vautrouillier Luther on 
Ep. Gal, 163 There is a common prouerbe, that hunger is 
the best Cooke. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 '/ul. tv. ii. 6. 1602 
Fulbecke Pandect es 78 The Italian by- word, the woman is 
the fire, the man is the roast meat^ in commeth the deuile, 
aud he playeth the cooke. i66a Gerbicr Princ. (16651 24 
Too manv Cooks spoils the Broth. 1663 — Counsel {1664) 
104 As every Cook commends hjs own Sauce ; more then 
one Cook to a dish will spoil it. x6Sx W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 387 He is a Master of Cook’s Latin. 
yo6 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s-v., A bad Cook is call'd the 
Cook of Hesdin, who poison’d the Devil. 1774 Garrick 
On Goldsmith's Charact, Cookery, Heaven sends us good 
meat, but the Devil .sends cooks. 

3 . Comb., as cook-director, cook-like adv,, cook- 
serving ppl, a. ; cook-book, a cookery-book 
(iZ.S’,) ; cook-boy, a boy engaged in cooking, or 
as assistant to a cook ; cook-oonner, -ounner, 
cook-flab, oook-WTasae, the male of a species of 
Wrasse {Labrus mixtus)] oook-bouseinaid, a 
female servant who does the work both of cook and 
housemaid ; cook-pot, a pot used for cooking ; 
cook’s ipate, cook-mate, the deputy or assistant 
of a ship's cooL See also Cook-house, -maid, 

-BOOM, -SHOP, -WENOH. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 2 July {Rept. of Americmt Library) 
We cannot supply the demand for*cook books and elemen- 
tary works on domestic economy. ,*807 Edin, Rev. X. X04 
Bob, the *cook-boy, comported himsmf rudely. 1709 £. 
Ward in Wks, Cervantes vi, To be chosen *Cook-Director 
of the whole Feast. i6« Moufet & Bennet Healtlts 
Improv. (X746) 240 The *(?ook-fish is so called of the Sea- 
men, because he so pleasantly tasteth when he is well sodden, 
x88a Staftdard 18 Dec 8/3 Wanted, a ♦cook-housemaid 
and nurse. x8« Hickie tr. Aristophanes (1887) I. 4X Did 
you hear how^ook-like . , he serves up to himself. X884 
Health Exhib, Catal, 23/2 A new patent colander sauce- 
pan and ♦cook-pot. 1843 P. Parley’s Attn. IV, ox Lascaris 
disguised hims^f as a ♦cook-serving man. 1710 Land, Gass. 
No. 4649^4 [He] has been at Sea some time in the Queen’s 
Service as *Cook’s Mate. 1763 Mackenzie in Phil. Trans. 
LIV. 80 Cooks and cooks mates, who are always near 
the lire, suffer jnore by the plague, than any other set of 

B 's. 1865 Calcutta Rev. XLI. 327 A cook-mate on 
a Dutch man-of-war. x8s9 Yarrell^ Brit, Fishes 
(ed. 3) 1. 495 The Red Wrasse., was ascertained by Fries 
to be the female of the ♦Cook Wrasse. 

Gook (kuk), o.l Also 4 coke. [f. Cook sb. 
Cf. OH(j. kocMn, chochett, MHG. and mod. G. 
kochen, MLG. ^ken, Du. koketi, Da. koge, which 
are however only parallel forms.] 

1 . intr. To act as cook, to prepare food by the 
action of heat {for a household, etc.). (Now 
regarded as the absol. use of 2.) 

e 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks, III. 150 l>ei [prestis] schulden 
travel night and day to coke for mennis gostly fode. 1393 
Langl. P. PL C. xvi. 60 Thenne cam contrition Jiat hadde 
coked for hem alle. 1837 W. Irving Capt. BotmeviRe IL 
X50 They did not venture to make a fire and cook, it is 
true. i88x Queen's Regttl.for Army xvn. ? 86 The most 
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competent man is to be selected to cook for the whole of 
the troops on hoard. , 

2 . irans. To prepare or make ready (food) ; to 
make fit for eating by due application of heat, as 
by boiling, baking, roasting, broiling, etc. 

36h Sbaks. Cyjtdi. m. vL 30 There is cold meat i' th’ Caue, 
we'l brouz on tmat Whil'st what we bane kill'd, be Cook'd. 
j6ii — Cjnni. v. iv. 156 Hanging is the word, Sir, if you bee 
readie for that, you are well Cook’d. 1633 Wai-toh Angler 
32 I will tel you. .how to cook him. 1770-80 Cook Voy. 
1 . 1, xvii, (R.) Bread-fruit is sometimes cooked in an oven 
of the same kind. i8ig Shelley Cyclops 193 Well, is the 
dinner fitly cooked and laid? *841 Lane Arah. Nts. I. loa 
Cook the fish thyself here before me. Mod. (title) A hun- 
dred ways of cooking potatoes. 

b, with lip (Implying manipulation). 

1680 Sir T, Browne Wks. (1852) HI. 468 , 1 know no other 
animal wherein the rectum is cooked up, 

C. mfr. (for refl.) Of food : To undergo cook- 
ing, to be cooked. 

In the construction ‘ to be cooking ‘ cooking ' is historic- 
ally the vil. sh, (to be a-codkittg, i.e. in process of cooking) ; 
but this runs together with ‘ to_ cook =* cook itself or ‘be 
cooked'*, =:F. se euire, Cf. similar construction oitake, toil, 
cut, eat, taste, etc. 

1857 S. Osborn QMdah Whilst the rice was cook- 

ing, 1 thought 1 mi^t as well run up and see the town. 
x£i Leisure £f our liec.. 144/1 Stew, stirring well, till the 
pulp cooks to a marmalade. Mod. These pears do not cook 
welt : they are not good cookers. 

Also -with up {esp, in a nnd b, rare in c). 

1588 T. L. To Ch. Rome (1631) 19 How may he cook or 
spice his Commandements, to have them approved of your 
mouths? 1710 Palmer 188 When the countenance 
is thus cook'd up, and set in form, out (comes two or three 
If you'll mve me leave's. 1739 Sheridan tr. Persius iii. 51 
He is cowed up in all the State and Formalities of a dead 
Person. i8i( Scott Aniio. xxvii. 194, I got that job cookit. 
1839 M. Napier Mem. Cltaierhouse 1 . ti. 353 Lauderdale. . 
was cooked into such a loyalist, .by eleven years of durance 
in the Tower, 


b. To 'get np’, concoct. 

x6s4 Quarles Dio. Poems, yoUxjipzss The tolling Swain, 
thathath with pleasing trouble Ciookt a small Fortune. 1751 
Chesterf. Lett, HI. ccxlvii. 133 We cooked up a hill for 
that purpose. 1793 Wolcott iP, Pindar) Lousiad 11, I’ve 
cookra up a Petition. 18x7 Cobbett Wks. XXXII. 84 
[They] cookup a doctrine of fatality. They say, it is the fate 
of nations, etc. 2889 Grant Allen TeMs tf Stem 1 . 145 
To inspect the sketch he was busily cooking. 

G. To present in a surreptitiously altered form, 
for some purpose ; to manipulate, ' doctor falsify, 
tamper vntb.. colloq. 

1636 Earl Strafporde Lett. (1739) IT. 16 The Proof was 
once clear, however they have cook'd it since. 1731 Smo^ 
LETT Per. Pic. xcviii, Some falsified printed accounts, 
artfully cooked up, on purpose to mislead and deceive. 
1848 Mill Pel. Keen. i. ix. § a These accounts, even if 
cooked, still exercise some check. 1872 J. A. H. Murray 
luirad. Compl. Scot, 117 The editor was attacked by.. 
Hnkerton, for not printing the text * as a classic i.e. cook- 
ing the spelling, etc., as he himself would have done, 1875 
Stubbs Coust. Hist, III. xx. 410 Occasionally the sealers 
may have quietly ' cooked ' the return. 

4 . To ruin, spoil, ‘ do for slang'. 

18s* Mavhew Land. Labour (1861) HI. 360 (Farmer) 
When . . the cabs that cany four come in, they cooked the 
hackn^-coachmen in no time. 1889 Field 14 Dec. 854 
(Chess] If there are two key-moves, a problem is cooked. 

b. To cook any one’s goose : to ‘ do for ’ a person 
or thing to ruin or kill, slang. See Goose. 

«x83x Street Ballad in Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 243 
(Hoppe) If they come here we’ll cook their goose, 'The Pope 
and Cardinal Wiseman. x86o Trollope Framley P. xlii, 
Chaldicotes, Gagebee, is a cooked goose, as far as Sowerhy 
IS concerned. xMg Reade Hard Cash xiv, If you wony or 
excite your bt<dn.,yoa will cook your own goose — ^by a 
quick fire. x868 E. Yates Rock Ahead iii. v, It. .will be 
quite enough to cook your goose as it is. 
t Cook, w.a Obs. Also 7 Sc. couk. [From the 
sound.] iiitr. To utter the note of the cuckoo. 

*SiM T, MCoufet] Silkmormes 50 Let consitant Cuckoes 
cooke on eueiy side. xyajJRAMSAv Evergreen {.Cherrie * 
Sloe II.), The Corbie crys, The Coukow couks. 

Cook (k«k), ».3 Sc, [Origin uncertain]. To 
disappear suddenly. 

1787 Burns Httlloweeti xxv Whyles glitter'd to the 
nightlyrays,Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle; Whyles cookit 
underncaCh the braes, Below the spreading hazel* 

Cook, var. of CtroK v, 

Cookable (ku*kab’l), a. and sb. [f. Cook ®.i 
- 4 - -ABLX] A., adj. That can be cooked. B. sb. 
Anything that may be cooked for food (cf. eataile). 

II* 18 Canada 
will doubtless furnish some equally savour/ cookable. 1884. 
W. M. Williams in .SVf. Mout/ilyXXIV.J^o. 6. 773 All 
the cookable and eatable fats fall into the class ‘ fixed oils.’ 

Cookdoni (ku*kdam). nonce-wd, [f. CookjA 
-4--D0K.] a. The office or position of cook. b. 
The domain of a cook or of cooks. 

1829 Blackw, Mag, XXVI. 729 All old quartermasters . - 
lookforward to the cookdom, as the cardinals look to the 
popedom. 1874 T. Jackson Stories at. Animals xiv. 180 
Look IS fond of the animal, because he has cleared her cook- 
dom of this insect pest. 

Cooked (kukl), ppl. a. [f. Cook ». 1 -)- -ed i,] 
Of articles of food : Prepared by heat for 
eating. Often with qualification as half-cooked, 
ill-cooked, mil-cooked, etc. 

_ 2837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ, H. 115 Whether the flesh 
IS rawer cooked, 1833 J. F. W. Johnston Chem. Common 


Life vi. (1879' 108 A well-cooked piece of moat. 1883 
Fisheries Exhih. Catal. 371 Cooked and tinned Salmon. 

^. jig. Altered to suit a purpose, ‘ doctored 

x86i Sat. Rev. 14 Sept, 266 Cooked statistics and unsound 
theories, 1861 lllust. Lond. Hews 30 Mar. 283/3 Aplacard 
headed ' Cooked statement of income and expenditure.' 

Cookee : see Cooky. 

Cookeite (ku'kait). Mi». [Named 1866, after 
Prof. J. P. Cooke of Harvard : see -ITB.] A variety 
of lithium mica, in colour white to yellowish 
green, occurring in minute scales, and in slender 
six-sided prisms. 

1866 Anter, yml. Sc. Ser. n. XLI. 246 On cookeite, a new 
mineral species. 1868 Dana ^dfzin. 489 Cookeite,. Occurs 
with tourmaline and lepidolite at Hebron and Paris, Maine. 

Cookev (ku'kai). [f. COOK ».l -t- -EB 1 .] 

1 . A stove or other apparatus designed for cook- 
ing. b. A vessel in which food is cooked. 

1884 Health Exhib, Catal. 68/1 Gas Cookers in Woik. 
18^ Manch. City News 26 Feb. 4 The soup is prepared in 
a thirty-gallon ' Cooker.' 

2 . A fruit, etc., that cooks well. 

tS!^ Daily News 23 Jan. 2/8 They are a large, juicy apple, 
agreeable to eat and splendid cookers. 1S88 Ibid. 17 Oct. 
4 A The best cropping apple, .unequalled as a cooker. 

B.^g. One who ‘ cooks up or dresses np (litera- 
ture), manipulates accounts, etc. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. XII. 53 Homer is called a ‘ cooker ’ 
of early ballads.^ z888 Sat, Rev. 15 Dec. 702/1 He some- 
times called their composer or compiler a ‘ cooker*, who 
made a dish of floating poetic figments, 

4 . That which ‘cooks' or ‘does for’ any one 
(see CooKz/.l 4I; a ‘finisher*, slang. 

1869 Daily News 12 May, Jeaiues [writes] ‘ I expect this 
will be a cooker for me.' 

Cockering, obs. var. of Cockering, 

c 1440 Promp. Part). 86 Cookerynge mete, carijicio. 


COOkei^ (Ka*K3n). norms: 4 coKerie, (5 
kokery), o eokery(e, eoqnerie, -rye, (kouck- 
ery), 6-y cookerie. [f. Cook sb, or w.I -4 -ebt 2 ,] 
1 . The ait or practice of cooking, the preparation 
of food by means of fire. 

1393 GowmR Conf, II. 83 Berconlus of cokerie First made 
the delicacie. c 1430 Two Cookcry-bks. 69 Here Beginnethe 
A Boke of Kokery. 1333 Eden Decades 258 Theyr maner 
of coquerie is in manye thynges differy nge from owres. 1370 
ivvii n. r..-, rj r a kr«i r 
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Wills ^ Jnv. N, C. (Snriees) 327 A booke of kouckery in 
1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 c/ n. vL 64 Fine Egyptian 
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cookerie. 1723 De Foe Foy. round World (1840) 265 P 
house, or a place at least, for our cookery. 18x8 ColE' 
BROOKE Import Colon. Com 94 Animal matters which have 
undergone cookery, etc. i8&( L’peol Daily Post 24 July ■ 
A new department will be opened for the neighbou ring School 
of Cookery, 
b. with pi. 

1699 Dampier Foy. (1729) II, i. 31 The most common 
Sorts of Cookeries,. is to dress little bits of Pork. 1863 
Mrs. Marsh Heathside F. 11 . 86 Wait till I get a school 
of i^ own, and see what cookeries 111 have, 
f 2 , concr. Cooking apparatus and material. Obs. 
1613 Purckas Pilgrimage 388 [In Cairo] there are es- 
temed to bee 15000 Cookes which carry their Cookerie and 
boile it as they goe, on their heads. 

t 3 . A product of the cook’s art. Obs. rare, 
a 1734 North Lives (1808) IL 205 (D.) His appetite was 
gone, and cookeries were provided in order to tempt his 
palate, but all wsis chip, 

t 4 . A cooking establishment] a kitchen; a 
cook-shop. Obs. 

1398 Stow Surv. x. (1603) 80 A common cookerie or 
cookes row. 1611 CoTGR..ffn*wm«..akitdien, cookerie, 
or cookes shop, wherein meat is vsually rosted. a 1693 
'CvxssmKKF Rabelais in. xxxvii. 310 The Roast-meat Cookery 
of the Petit Chastelet, before the Cook-Shop. 1837 Dickens 
Piekw, xliv. The pie made and baked at the prison cookery 
hard by, 

6 . Jig. The action or method of ‘ cooking ’ 01 
* dressing up ’ [e.g. a literary work) ; the practice 
of ‘ cooking ’ or felsifying ; see CooK zi.i 3. 

1709 Toiler No. ii ? 6 We.. have no Occasion for that 
Art of Cookery, which our Brother Newsmongers so much 
excel m ;, .dreraing up a second Time for your Tast the 
same Dish which they gaue you the Day before, i860 
Contemp. Rev, XII. 6a The legends might have been 
cooked over and over again, but the cookery came at Iasi 
to nought. 

6. attr'ib. and Comb., as cookery competition, 
•lesson, -school, etc. ; cookery-book, a book of re- 
ceipts and instructions in cookery. 

AnnabellaPlumptre (title) Domestic Management ; 
OT, The Healthy Cookery-Book. 1873 Lowell Awongmj 
Ser. n. 131 A recipe in the cookery-book. 1884 Pah 
Mall G. 21 F eb. 2/1 A cookery competition for the women 
was carried on during the three da^. 

* 1 * CoO'keSS. Obs. rare. In ME. cokysse. [£ 
Cook sb, -t- -esb.] A female cook. 

X4S9 Laud MS, 416 If. 74(Halliw.) Hyt is now hard tc 
deseme and know, A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelars wyf 
From a gentylwoman, yf they stond arow. xssa in Ree, 
Unw. Oxen. {OH. Hist. Soc. i8Bj)lI. i. 287 Mawde, Cook 
esse of Hart Hall, 

Oookey : see Cookie, Cooky, 

Cook-house* [f. Cook w.i + House : cf. bake- 
home.'\ A building or room in which cooking is 
done ; a detached out-door kitchen in warm coun- 
tries ; the CooE-Boou on board a ship. 

* 79 S -»■«// Advertiser 8 Aug. 3/2 Fire brW out in the 
Nelly. 1873 Miss Bird Sandwich 
isi. (lano) 38 A small eating-room with a grass cookhouse 


beyond. 1890 Daily News 20 Nov. 7/1 ' The Rookerj'’ at 
Wellington Barracks is perfectly unsanitary, a portion of it 
being over the cook-house. 

Cookies, humorous nonce-wd. [cf. ethics, etc.] 
1843 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 80 The 
grand and broad principles of cookery or cookies. 

Cookie (ku*ki). Sc. and U.S. Also cooky, 
cookey. [prob. a. Du. koekje (kz7‘kye) dim. of 
koek cake: this is app. certain for U.S.; but for 
Scotland historical evidence has not been found,] 
In Scotland the nsual name for a baker’s plain 
bun ; in U.S. usually a small flat sweet cake, but 
locally a name for small cakes of various form 
with or without sweetening. 

c 1730 Burt Lett, N. Scot. 1x760) II. xxiv. 272 In the Low- 
Country the Cakes are called Cookies. x8oS W. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 368 Those notable cakes, hight new-year 
cookies. x8i6 Scott Antig. xv, Muckle obliged to /e for 
your cookies, Mrs. Shortcake. 1832^ D. G. Mitchell 
Dream Life gy Vei-y dry cookies, .spiced with caraway 
seeds. 1870 B. Kml'S'e Luck Roar, Camp 227 (Farmer) He 
lost every hoof and hide, I'll bet a cookey 1 
b. Comb,, as cookie-shine (Jmmorotis'), a tea- 
party (cf, tea-fighf). 

1863 Reade Hard Cash v, Conversaziones, cookey-shines, 
etcetera. 1867 N. 4r Q- Ser. m. XII. 195/2 From the fre- 
quent appearance of these [cookies] at tea-parties, the latter 
are irreverently spoken of as Cookie Shines. 

Cooking (ku*kii)), sb. [f. Cook ®.i -i- -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the verb Cook (lit. and Jg.). 

164s Milton Tetrach.’Wki. 1738 I. 221 It is man’s per- 
verse cooking who hath turn’d this bounty of God into a 
Scorpion. 18x3 Hunt Feast of Poeii 6 And will find ye 
all out with your cookings and cares, 1873 H. Spencer 
Study of Social, vi. (1877) 121 ‘ Cooking ’ of railway accounts 
and financial prospectuses. 

2 . concr. That which is cooked at one lime ; a 
meal. (Cf. Baking vhl. sb. 2.) 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 635 The rustic greedi- 
ness of swallowing two cookings in a day. 

3 . attrih. and Comb. Cooking-range, a cook- 


on different operations at once ; oookiug-stove, a 
stove adapted for cooking. 

c 18x3 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah 4 Lady ix. 39 He was car- 
ried under the cooking-boat, and seen no more. 18x9 
Shelley Cyclops 39s Then peeled his flesh with a great 
cooking knife. 1849 LoNor, Kavauagh (1851) 4x2 Who wants 
to know about the cooking-range. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom xiii, A neat, well-blacked and shining cooking-stove, 
1836 Kane Arct, Expl. II. xvi. 172 Our cooking-gear, 
X87S jEvoNsyifw«y/(i878)9 Needful for cooking and drink, 
in^ purposes. Mod. Gas cooking-stoves in great variety. 
CoO'Kilxg,/^/. a. That cooks, 

X874 Rhind Hist. Vegetable Kiugd. 186 Man who has 
been humorously defined to be a cooking animal, 
Cookisk (ku’kij), a. rare. [f. Cook sb. + -ish.] 
Like a cook. Hence Coo'kishly adv. 

x6ii Dekker Roaring Girle Wks. 1B73 III. 177 I cannot 
abide a man thats too fond ouer me, so cookisn. 183^48 
B. D. _Walsh Aristoph. Achamiansw. iv, How cookishly, 
how dinnerly He manages his duties. 

'j' Cookly, adv. Obs. [f Cook sb. + -lyI.] 
Like or after the manner of a (skilful) cook, 
cx6xx Chapman Iliad xxiv. 536 And cookly spitted It, 
Roasted, and draw it artfulljr. 

CoO'K-iuaiida A maid or female servant em- 
ployed in cooking, or as assistant to a cook. 

X634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. ii. 179, 1664 Pepvs Diary 
(1879) III. 73 Neither I nor anyone in my house but Jane the 
cook-mayde could do it. 1768 H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 
12 note, Gloucester, .discovered the Lady Anne in the dress 
of a cookmaid in London. i86z M. Arnold Ptp. Editc. 
F ranee X67 Those who think that the development of society 
can be arrested because a farmer’s wife finds it hard to get 
a cookmaid. 

[Cook-mate, erroneous form of Cook-mate.] 
Cookoo ; see Cuokoo. 

CookcLuean, var. of Cuckquban. Obs. 
Coo'k-rooxn. A room in which cooking is 
done, a kitchen ; a, on board a ship, the galley ; 
b. a separate building or outhouse. Cook-house. 

IS 53 S. Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt Foy. (1589) 260 The 
TOoke rTOme and all other places to be kept cleane. 1627 
Capt. Smi-th Seaman’s Gram. ii. 12 The Cooke-roome. . 
oimmonly in Merchantmen it is in the Fore-Castle. 1707 
Sloane yamatca L xlvii, There are no chimneys or fire- 
|naces.^,but in the Cook-rooni. This word is used to signify 
their kitchen, 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Coque- 
ran, the cook-room, .or cuddy, of a lighter or hoy. x8x8 
Jas. Mill India I, i, i, 6 All the vessels of his tdble 
silver, and many of those of his cook-room. 

1015 ^ot^E Body of Man 95 Passe along vnto the 
^omacke, the Cookeroome, where Diet is the Stewards 
Awetite the^ Clark) and Concoction the maister Cooke* 
Gooksllip (ku*kjip). [fi Cook sb. + -ship,] 
I he position or function of a cook. 

S' (1849) 6 'T would be cook-ship 

versus Quaker-ship. 

Coo'k-sbop. Originally cook's shop. A shop 
where cooked food is sold ; an eating-house. 

Cokes shope, popina, x6oo Rowlands 
Arr. Humours Blood iii. g Such vulgar diet with Cookes 
shops ag-ee. 1623 Massinger Neiu Way ii.u. The cooks 
shoji m Ram Alley. 17x0 Addison TatUr’&o. 249. f 8 [He] 

me to a Cook s-Shop. 1726 Amherst Terrse Fit, 
xivii. (1741) 252 P^uentmg. .inns, cooks-shops, taverns 
p. x6i3 wr E. Hoby Curry Combe for a Coxe-Cotnbe 10 
^ brought vp. .rather in a cooke- 

shop. 1677 'Act 29 Chas. II, c, 7. § 3 In inns, cooke- 
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shops, or victualling houses. 1831 D. Jcrrold Si. Giles 
viii. 71 He dined and supped in au eastern cook-shop. x8j6 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics ti86o) II. 33 Running to and fro of 
bws from cook-.shops. 

Cook-stool, corrupt var. of Cuok-stool. Obs, 

•j- Coo'k-weucll. Obs. A servant-girl em- 
ployed in cooking ; = COOK-MAID. 

1748 Smollstt Rod. Rand. xl. The cook-wench and 
dairy-maid. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. 1812 IV. igg 
Thy Cook-wench soon becomes thy proper mate. 1811 
Ormh; Gaot. Indosian 413 An Indian cook-wench. 

Cook-wrasse : see Cook j^.i 3. 

Cooky (kirki). colloq. Also cookee, -ie. [f. 
Cook so, with -y hypocoristic : cf. Nelly, Betty, 
etc.] A name for a (female) cook. 

1776 R. Graves Enjthrosyne i. asg The valet in his tar- 
nish’d lace, And cooky with her shining face. 1889 Pall 
Mall G. 21 Dec. 3/2 Cooky, with whom the metropolitan 
bobby is supposed to be on affectionate terms. 

Cooky, var. of Cookie, bun, small cake. 

Cool (k«l), a. Forms : i c 61 , 3-5 cole, 4 coiol, 
6 Sc. cuill, 4-7 ooole, 3, 7- cool. [OE. c 6 l'.~ 
OTeut. *Mlu-z, f. ablaut stem of kal- =• L. gel- 
colcl ; see note under etymology of Cold. Passage 
from the -zt into the -jo declension (^kSljo-z) gave 
OHG. chztoli, MHG. kilelc, G. kiihl cool.] 

1 . Moderately cold ; said of a temperature which, 
in contrast with heat, is cold enough to be agree- 
able and refreshing, or, in contrast with cold, is not 
so low as to be positively disagreeable or painful. 

In earlier use sometimes app. not distinguished from cold, 

a 1000 Boeilt. Metr. v. 26 Swa oft tesprm^e utawealle? of 
clife harum col and hlutor. c 1000 Sax, Leechd. II. 324 
Hrer mid .sticcan 0}) Jjmt hit col sie. e 1275 Pains of Bell 82 
in 0 ,E, Misc, 149 pat fule pool pat euer is hot and neuer 
cool, c 1325 E. E, A Hit. P. C. 45a Al schet in a .scha^c pat 
schaded ful cole, c 1490 Promf Parv. 87 (MS. K) Cole or 
sumwhat colde. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. H. 302 In mid 
winter quhen that the wedder is cuill. 1588 Siiaks. L. L, L. 
V. ii. 8g Vnder the coole .shade of a Siccamore. 1697 
Drvden Vir^, Georg, iv. 216 With .spreading Planes he 
made a cool Retreat. 1730 Gray Elegy xix, Along the cool 
seque.ster‘_d vale of life. 1776 Trial Nnndocomnr He 

was then in a cool .sweat, with a low pulse, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. XXV. 177 We wore in the cool sliadow of the moun- 
tain. _x88x Rossetti Song ^ Music, O leave your hand 
where it lie.s cool Upon the ej^es whose lid.s are hot. 

b. Jig. 

1^99 SnAK.s. lien, V. in. iii, 30 The coole and temperate 
Wind of Grace. i6oa — Ilnnt, m. iv. 124 Vpon the heate 
and flame of thy distemper Sprinkle coole patience, 1738 
Wr.sLEY Come Holy S/iirii li, Come, Thou our Passion’.s 
cool Allay. 1767 W. Hanbury Charities Ch. Laugton 108 
Thecountiy, seeing the cool water thrown on it [a scheme]. 

c. Producing' a sensation of coolness ; not ad- 
mitting or retaining heat ; as ' a cool dress ’. 

d. Med. Said of a medicine, treatment, etc. that 
lowers the temperature of the blood ; cooling. 

161S Latham Falconry (16331 100 You must, .coole it [the 
heat of the hawk’s .stomach] with some coole thing that is 
meet for it. 1664 Evelyn Kal. llori. (1729) 208 A.ssi.st them 
with Emulsion.s of the cooler seeds . . as Melons, Cucumbers. 
iro3 Beddoks Catarrh 131 The cool treatment of small pox. 

2 . transf. a. Applied to a sensation of the 
organs of taste analogous to that of actual cool- 
ness; or to anything whidr produces this sensation. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. 232 Nitrites have properties 
common to nitrates ; .such as a cool taste. 

b. Hunting. Of a scent: Faint, weak. Cf. 
COLDd!. 13 . 

1647 N, Bacon Lams Eng. i. Ixvii. (1739) 158 Though . . 
they lost ground, and hunted upon a cool scent. 

c. Of colours : Between ' warm ’ and ‘ cold ’ ; 
containing low-toned red or yellow ; as, * a cool 
green’. 

t d. ? I-Iaving little vitality or force. Obs. 

1669 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-3 II. 282 I reckon they 
have but a coole patent of it, and I suppose should they 
bring it into Parliament it will prove not only impossible 
there but ridiculous. 

-j- 3 . Jig. Chilled, depressed, Obs. Cf. Cold«. 9. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9255 pen comford he caght in his cole 
hert. 

t b. Chilling, comfortless. Obs. Cf. Cold a. 10. 

1397 R. Glouc. (1724] 131 ' Wat segge Je maistres quod 
Merlyn, ‘ pat Jeue pat cole red To hi nyme hlod and my lyf, 
C131S Shoreiiam 103 Hys red was to coul, That let man to 
suich nieschyf, 

4 . Of persons (and their actions) : Not heated 
Ijy passion or emotion ; unexcited, dispassionate ; 
deliberate, not hasty ; undisturbed, calm. 

./7e(j7w/^282 And pacearwylmas colran ■wuvdaS. <?i440 
Chancers L. G. W. (MS. Gg. 4. 27) 258 Thow . . thynkist 
in thyn wit that is ful cole That he nys but a verray propre 
foie 'That louyth paramouris to harde and hote. 1370 Levins 
Manif 161 Coole, quietus. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 6 
Such seething braines. .that apprehend More than coole 
reason euer comprehends. x6ii Bible Prov, xvii. 27 A mmi 
of vnderstanding is of an excellent \7narg. coole] spirit. 
17x6-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. xxii. 69 Upon cooler 
reflexion, I think I had done better to have left it alone. 
1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. 376 Some of them were men of 
the coolest tempers, x^8.Miller in Nicolas Disf Nelsozt 
VII. clviii, I caused a cool and steady fire to be opened on 
them. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 491 The energy of 
the young prince had not then been found a match for the 
cool science of the veteran. 1835 Tennyson Maud ii. i, 
While she wept, and I strove to be cool. 

b. transf. of things. 


1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1623! 93 In coole matters 
thou art hot : in the hottest causes, cold, 1689 Tryal B^s. 
28 The zeal of _one time may bring in that by surprize. . 
which when things are cooil. .will appear to be plain in- 
justice. 1793 Burke Regie. Peace rv. Wks. IX. 117 'Wlio 
now, from dread of the Pope, cannot take a cool bottle of 
claret, .with any tolerable quiet. 

c. (/«) cool blood : cf. Cold blood. 

x6ii Siiaks. Cyml. v. v. 77 We should not, when the 
blood was cool, haue threatend Our Prisoners with the 
Sword. _ x6a6 Massinger Rom. Actor rv. ii, Be that her 
prison, till in cooler blood I shall determine of her. 1638 
Whole Duty Man x. § 22 (1684) 86 That without any pro- 
vocation at all, in cool bloud, as they say, they can thus 
wrong their poor brethren. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. II. 
249 He. .massacred all the inhabitants in cool blood. 18S1 
Mrs. P. CfDouQawm Ladies oh Horsehackxi.v. 73 Nohotse 
that ever w^ foaled could do it [a big leap] in cool blood. 

6 . Deficient in arciour, zeal, or enthusiasm ; lack- 
ing warmth of interest, or heartiness ; lukewarm. 

(In first quot. possibly a verb). 

. *393 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 177 ’Twill make them coole 
in zeale vnto your Grace, a 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. 
(1831)131 Oh, give me a true sense of my wants : and then, 
I cannot he cool in asking. iSxg Wellington in Gurw. 
Des/>. X. 169 The people are a little cool both at Vienna 
and in England in respect to the Bourbons. 1874 Blackie 
Self Cult, •jes An honest hater is often a better fellow than 
a cool friend. 

b. Wanting in cordiality. 

1673 Essex Papers (Camden) I, 319, I found him at first 
cooler in his reception then when I left him. a 1706 Van- 
brugh Mistake i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 442/1 Were I to meet a 
cool reception. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mmrtray Earn. III. 
77, I am rather upon cool terms with him, 

6. Assured and uqabashed in demeanour, where 
the circumstances would call for diffidence and 
hesitation ; calmly and deliberately audacious or 
impudent in making a proposal or demand : 
said of persons and their actions. 

1823 C. M. 'WTsnskcart Eng. S^y I. 80 A right cool fish. 
a 1843 Barham Ingol. Leg., Black Mousquet., A fact which 
has stamp’d him a rather ‘ Cool hand 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule xxiv. 394 He certainly knew that such a request 
was a trifle cool. 1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greecey\\\. 256 
The cool way in which Plato in his Republic speaks of 
eimosing children. 

7 . colloq. Applied to a large sum of money. 

[Of doubtful origin: perhaps originally ‘ deliberately or 
calmly counted, reckoned, or told , and hence ‘all told,’ 

‘ entire ‘ whole ’ ; but it became a mere phrase, helping to 
contribute emphasis or reality to the amount,] 

1728 Vanbh. & CiB, Prov. Hush, il i, 1 just made a couple 
of Betts with him, took up a cool hundred, and so went to 
the King’s Arms. X749 Fielding Tom Jones viii. xii, He 
had lost a cool hundredL and would no longer play. 1771 
Smollett Humph, Cl. (18x31 aot My table alone stands me 
in a cool thousand a quarter. 1844 Disraeli Coningshy iv. 
V. 132 Lord Monmoutli had the satisfaction of drawing the 
Whig minister into a cool thousand on the event. x86x 
Dickens Gt. Expect, IviL 1870 Bradwood The O, V, H. 
264 To save me a cool seven hundred a year. 

8. Comb,, as cool-rooted, -sheltered adjs, ; + cool- 
crapo (see quot.) ; cool oup, a cooling drink (see 
quot.) ; cool-drawn a., drawn or expressed with- 
out the aid of heat (cf. cold-drawn) ; cool-trough, 
a trough in which anything is cooled. Also COOL- 
HEADBD, etc. 

(1x700 B, E. Diet Cant Crem, ’’Cool-crape, a slight 
Chequer'd Stuff made in imitation of Scotch Plad. 1725 
Hesv Cant Diet., When a Person dies, he is said to be put 
into his Cool-crape, 1818 Todd, *Cool-ctip, a beverage, so 
called, usually composed of wine, water, lemon-peel, sugar, 
and borage ; and introduced at tables in warni weather. 
*795 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. z/x Whale Oil of this and last 
year, ‘Cool Drawn. i8zo Keats Ode to Psyche 13 ‘Cool- 
rooted flowers. X767 Mrs. S. Pennington Lett III. 171 
And here, '“cool shelter’d from the mid-day sun. X777 
Hoole Comenius' Vis. World (eiL 12) 88 He quencheth not 
irons in the “cool-trough. 

Cool (kt 7 l), ji.l For forms see prec. [f. CoOl a. 
Cf. OHG. cJmoli, MHG. kilele, mod.G. killile.'] 

1 . That whidi is cool : the cool part, place, time, 
thing, etc. 

(X 1400-50 Alexander 3334 To see quat selcuthe is seet in 
lie salt watir, How many kind of creatours jiat in \)e cole 
duellis. C1450 Merlin xgi As they that wolde ride in the 
cole of the momynge, ax333_LD. Berners Huon Ixvi. 227 
It were good for us to aryse. .it is good to ryde in the coole. 
*333 CovERDALE Gen. iii. 8 In the coole of the daye [so r6ix]. 
1713 Addison Cato iii, But see where Lucia. .Amid the cool 
of yon high marble arch, Enjoys the noon-day breeze ! _ 1863 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett III. 171 He ..goes for his ride in the 
cool of the evening. 1879 Browning Phtidippides 64 There 
in the cool of a cleft, .sat he — majestical Pan ! 

1 2 . A cool breeze, a light and refreshing wind. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 231 The wnd stood thanne nought 
amis. But every topsaile cole it hie we. «i47oTt]?TOFT Caesar 

iii. (1330) 4 That he had a good and convenable time and also 
a good cole. 1306 GuYLFORD^Pf^gv. 72 The wynde began 
to blow a ryght good coole in cure waye. 1338 Phaer 
Aeneid iii, A mery coole of wynde them fast pursueth, 
X363-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Aura. ,a softe coole of wynde. 
ApricaZephyri aura, a warme coole of [wynde]. 

3 . Coolness. 

14. . Songs ^ Carols {1847) 3S A pilion or taberil to wer in 
hete or cole. 1333 Coverdale Prov. xxv. 13 Like as the 
wynter coole in the haruest. 1667 Milton P. L, tx. nog 
There oft the Indian Herdsman shunning heate Shelters in 
coole. x86o Sir T. Martin Horace 133 Thou a grateful 
cool dost yield To the flocks that range afield. 

4 . 

1617 Bp. 'Bm.x. Recoil. Treat nia God loves to give us 
cools and heats in our desires. X639 W. Brough Sacr. 


Prlnc. 291 Men of intemperate heates and cooles In religion. 
1714 Arbuthnot, etc. Mart. Scriblertts ii. ix, To treat.. of 
the emollients and opiates of poesy, of the cool, and the 
manner of producing it. 

Cool (k«l), shf Comm. [Another form of Cowl 
sb.^^ A tub of butter, usually of 28 lb., but some- 
times of other size. 

_ 1838 SiMMONDS Diet Trcule Products 104 Cool, a tub <mt 
in two, in which butter is sometimes sent to market . . it 
weighs from i cwt. to 1 cwt. 1891 Daily News 27 Oct. 2/8 
{.Trade Report Butter, — Cork. Prices show another ad- 
vance.. Fine mild-cured and fine cools advanced is. 

Cool (kill), w. Forms; i odlian, 3-7 oole, (3-5 
colon), 4-5 kole, koole, 5-6 Sc. cule, cuill, 4-7 
coole, 7- cool. [OE. c 6 lian {c 6 lode) = OS. cdlbzt 
OTeut. *k 6 l 3 jan to be cold or cool, f. k 6 lu-e adj. 
cool, f. stem kal- cold : see note to Cold a. The 
trans. use is not original, and appeared in ME. with 
the obsolescence of the original trans. kele, Keel, 
OE. ccelan, cilan OTeut. *kdljan to make cool.] 

1 . intr. To become cool ; to become less hot or 
warm. Often with doion, rarely off. 

asooo Guthlac vAz (Gr.) Lie colode, a xooo Andreas 
1258 (Gr.) Weder coledon. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 204 SeoS 
on weallendon waetere, let Jionne colian, a 1223 Julianaqo 
Hit [boiling pitch] colede anan. CX420 Liber Cocormn 
(1S62) 44 In hoylande water hou kast horn may. To harden 
)ien take horn oute to cole. 1527 Andrew Brimsmyke's 
Distyll. Waters B ij b, Whan it is baleen . . let it cole by 
hymselfe. 1667 Milton P, L, v.396 A while discourse they 
hold; No fear lest Dinner coole. 1774 Goldsm. A’nA /fisA 
(1776) V. 308 The eggs, .of small birds, .being liable to cool 
more quickly. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 81 What form 
the melted matter may assume at great depths on cooling 
down. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 173 It cools with extreme 
slowness. x8go C. A. Young Elem. Astron. § 487 Jupiter 
and Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, do not .seem yet to have 
cooled oif to anything like the earth’s condition. 

2 . Jig. a. To lose the heat of excitement, 
passion, or emotion ; to lose fervour, to become 
less zealous or ardent. 

axooo Guihlac a\Gr.)Ca\2^ Cristes luiu. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 250/2 He made to cole the cruelte of the perse- 
cutours. 1362 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 62 Their 
good opinion therin . . cooles. ^ 1601 Shaks. ^ul. C, iv. ii. 19 
Thou hast describ’d A hot Friend cooling, 1603 — Macb. 

iv, i, 154 This deed lie do, before this purpose coole. 1663 
Bp. Patrick Pared. Piljgr. xix. (1668) 193 After the first 
onset, .they are wont to cool and make a retreat. 1733 Pope 
Ep, Lady 26c She, who ne'er answers till a Husband cools. 
1^2 Macaulay Ess. Fredk, Gt (1834) 679/2 This eccentric 
friendship was fast cooling. 1882 Bbsant Remit of Man 

v. (1883) 114 To give this feeling time to cool down. 

t b. To become * cold ’ with fear. Obs, rare . . 

1605 Shaks. Macb, v. v. 10 The time has beene, my sences 
would have cool’d To heare a Night-shrieke. 

* 1 * o. Of things ; To lose their opportuneness. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W, iv. il. 240 Come, to the Forge with 
it then, shape it ; I would not haue things coole. 1607 — 
Cor. IV. i. 43 Aduantage, which doth euer coole Ith’ absence 
of the needer. 

3 . trans. To make cool ; to canse to lose heat or 
become less hot. (Formerly expressed by Keel.) 

c 1490 Prornp. Parv, 87 (MS. K.) Colyn or kclyn, Jijge- 
facto, 1598 Shaks. Merry W, iii. v. 122 To be throwne into 
the Thames, and coold . . like a Hor5e-!>hoo. X5Q9 Porter 
Angry Worn, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) Aa You may. .keepeyour 
winde to coole your pottage. 1703 Addison Italy (J .) Snow 
they use . . because, as they say, it cools or congeals any 
liquor sooner, 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol, Inq. 111 . iii. 74 
A thunderstorm, - had cooled the_ atmosphere. 

b. To impart the sensation of coolness to, esj 
to refresh by allaying excessive or painful heat. 

c 1320 SirBeues 2814 A dede of is helm of stel And colede 
him per in fraiche wel. 1382 Wvclif Luke xvi. ^4 Send 
Lazarus, that he dippe the laste part of his fyngur in water, 
and kele [MS. X. C1410 koole] my tunge. (1x470 Henry 
WaUace x. 428 The cler watter culyt the hors sumdeilL 
1596 Shaks, Merck. V. iii. i, 63 Warmed and cooled by the 
same 'Winter and Sommer as a Christian is. 169? Drvden 
Virg. Georg, iii. 699 The ready Cure to cool^ the ramng 
Fain. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's Field aSg Cooling her false 
cheek with a featherfan. 

c. To reduce the temperature of the blood or of 
the ‘ humours ' of the body. Also absol. 

c 1400 Lmifratuls Cirttrg. ii (MS. B) Whanne pat a mete 
opere a medycine . . hetyth hym no^t & colyth hym nau^t. 
x3gS Shaks. Merry W. v. 24^ As it 1 had swallow'd snow- 
bals, for pilles to coole the reines. 1613 Lathasi Falconry 
(1633) TOO You must .. coole it [the neat of the hawks 
stomach] with .some coole thing that is meet for it. 170a J. 
Furcell Cholick (17x4) 161 Steel . , given in this manner 
(which for the most part rather Cools than Heats). 

d. Painting. To make less * warm ’ in colour ; 
to tone dtmm the reds or yellows in a picture. 

A.fg. To canse (a person) to lose the heat of 
excitement, passion, or emotion ; to make less 
ardent or zealous ; to diminish the intensity of 
(strong feeling, emotion, resolve). 

a X340 Hampole Psalter xxxviii. t8 That t ware kolid in 
bi mercy fra hete of vices and temptaciouns. Caxton 

Faytes of A. iv. xii. 265 To repente hymself of the castynge 
of hisgageand to be soicoled of thebacaylle. 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 260 The king then being somewhat cooled of his 
great fiirie, graunted their desire. 1596 Shaks. Mereh. V. 
HI. i. 59 He hath, .thwarted nw bargaines, cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies. 1670 G. tl.ffist, Cardinnls ii, 1. 136 
Which cools the re.solutions of the zealousest Prince. 175a 
Johnson Rambler No. 198 f 13 1 found my friends, .cooled 
in their affection. 1848 Macaulay Hist Eng. I. 524 The 
lapse of time which cools the ardour of the friends whom he 
has left behind. 
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COOLNESS. 


To deprive (a thing) of its opportune- 
ness or freshness of interest ; to make stale. 

1716-8 Lady M. W. Moktagbe Lett, I. xl. 164 The ^eat 
gulf between you and me cools all news that come hither. 
3738 Th¥BK Byrouis Rem. (1856) II. x. igB You are come 
too late, the tmng is cooled. 

6. Phrases, f To cool cares-, to assuage them: 
see also Keel v. To cool ends coders-, see 
Copper sb. *j To cool one's keels (t ho0) : t. e. by 
rest, after the feet have become hot with walking ; 
hence, ironically, to be kept standing or waiting. 

c J340 Ghw. Gr. KM.t. 1253 Keuer hem comfort, & colen 
her caret ci 6 ix CtUirMOS Iliad ill. 340 The soldiers all sat 
down eiirank'd, each by his arms and horse That then lay 
down and cool’d their hoofs. 1633 W. R. Match at Mid- 
nigiktiiu in ilazL Lifdsley XIII. 52 To.. let him cool his 
heels there till morning. ,1641 Bartkol, Fatre av. 
Heels', Who forthwith comitted my little hot furie to the 
stockes, where we will leave him to coole his heeles. 1732 
RiEtDiNG Atiieliaw. ix, In this parlour Amelia cooled her 
heels, as the phrase is, near a quarter^of an. hour. i8(^ 
Rwer Haggard Davm x. Whilst Philip was cooling his 
heels in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a rather curious scene was in 
progress. 

tCool, w.a Ois. rare. Also cole. [?a. F. 
cottier to flow, mn as a liquid L. cdlare to pass 
throngb a filter, f. cdlum a strainer.] intr. To 
run, flow. 

i<4j Raykold Byrih Matikynde 23 The vessels through 
which it eolith or mnnith. Ibid, Hii iij. It droppeth and 
coolyth out of the vayne.s. 

Cool, coole, obs. ff. Cole, Cowl 
t CoO'l-back. [Rpp- R- Da. koelbak, f. koel cool 
+bak Back = Cooler a : esp. in a brewery. 
Obs. 

1707 J. Mortimes Hush. (J.) Your first wort being thns 
boiled, lade off into one or more coolers, or cool-backs. 1727 
Bradley Fa»i. Diet. s.v. Bre^uinr, Let it run from your 
cool-backs into your Tun very cool. 

Coold, obs. f. Cold, and could, pa. t. of Car. 
Coole, obs. f. Coal, Cowl. 

Cooled (kf/ld), ppl. a. [f. Cool ».i + -ed.] 
Made cool (+ or cold) ; lowered in temperature. 

e 1440 Promp, Pare. 87 Coolyd of heete, frigefactvs. 
*S99 A. M. tr. Gaielkeueds Bh. Pkysicke 336/2 Anoynte 
the cooled ioyntes. 1682 Flavel Fear 88 Afortified and 
cooled hearts. 1873 Miss Bird Satubuich Isl. (iSSol S5 The 
surface of the double lake (of lava] was continually slunning 
over mth a cooled crust. . like frosted silver. 

Coolee, var. of Coolie, 

Coolex (krl’lsi). [f. as prec. + -eb. Cf. Keeler.] 

1. Anything that cools or makes cool. 

X37S Lakbkau Lett. (1871) 53 But whoo so was found so 
hot in desyre, with the wreast of a Cok was sure of a coolar. 
t686 Goad Cetest, Bodies i. iL 6 Wind is a Dryer, even as 
Frost a Cooler, xw Holcroft Stolbet^s Trav. (ed. a) 
lY. xcii 235 They oo not use ice as a cooler, but snow. 

2. A vessel in which anything is cooled or set to 
cool ; esp. one used for cooling the wort in brewing, 
or for similar purposes in other manufacturing 
processes. 

i6t6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Forme sSjg^Boile it veiy 
well thesecond^ time with the hops, then, .put itinto the cool- 
ers and coole it. 1641 French Distill. 1. (1651) 34 A great 
Alembick, with its cooler or Copper Still. 1741 CompU 
Fom, Piece l vi, 279 Shift your first Wort out of the Coolers 
into a Working-'Tun. 1798 Bloomfield Farmet^s Boy, 
Spring S17 Streams of new milk thro’ flowing coolers 
sttay. 1820 W. ^coKBSWi Arctic Regions II. 398 On a little 
lower level than . . the copper, is^ fixed a square or oblong 
back or cooler, .capable of containing from 10 to 20 tons of 
oil. i86x Wymtee Soc, Bees an The boiling beer is now 
pumped up to the coolers. 

3. A cooling medicine 01 agent; a refrigerant, 

xflax Burton Anot, Mek il ii. ii. (1651) That the liver be 

outwardly anointed with, some coolers that it he not over- 
heated, 1671 Salmon Med. 111. xxii, Citrub, the 
seeds are great coolers in Feavers. 1744 Berkeley Siris 5 7 
An admirable febrifuge, at once the safest cooler and cordial. 
1766 Penmamt Zook, Goat (1812) I. 46 In . . cases, where 
coolers and restoratives are necessary. 

4k. fig. Anything that cools emotion, excitement, 
or ardour, or damps the spirits, 

1392 jBp. Amdrewes Serxtt. (1843I Y, 527 The Law, we 
know, IS a great cooler to presumption, x6ao Asp. Abbot 
Bxp. ^aneJi 27 This is a cooler both to the Pharisees and 
N ovatians, who weie wont to despise sinners. sAdb Hieron 
iPks. I, 71S What coolers of zeale, what clogges in the way 
that leadelh vnto life. 1781 Crabbe Library^ See coolers 
Jiere,_ that damp the fire of rage. 1824 ‘ P, Quiz ' (title) 
Fashionable Bores, or Coolers in High Life. 

6. l/.S. {Thieved slang.) A piison or gaol. 

1884 Mtbutr (Dakota) Teller 8 Aug., Arrested on the 
charge of drunkenness, lodged in the cooler over night and 
then fined $s iu the morning. 1883 Ibid, 25 Apr., Now, 
then, I'll give you a chance to keep out of the cooler 1 

Cooler, obs. f. Coloxte. 

Coole-staff, var. of Cowl-staee. 

Cooley, rare. [Phonetic spelling of F. coulis, 
COLLls.] Broth of boiled meat. 

X796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 41 Make a rich cooley. 

Cool-hea’ded, a. [Parasynthetic deiiv. of 
cool head', see Cool a. 8.] Having a cool head; 
free from excitement, not easily excited in mind. 

*777 Burke Let. Sheriffs BristolYIVs. III. 140 The old, 
cool lieaded, general law is as good as any deviation dic- 
tated by present heat. xSm Macaulay Hist. £ng. III. 644 
Soon, however^ some cooUfieaded people ventured to remerk 
that tlic fact , , was not quite so certain as might be wished. 


1889 spectator 14 Dec. 830 Among the cooler-headed mem- 
bers of his own party. 

Hence Cool-liea'dediiess. 

x8gx Athensiutn 9 Alay 598/2 No better illustration of his 
cool-headedness can he given. 

Coolie, COOly (kx/li). Forms : o pi. coUes, 
y coUee, (cowler), 7-8 coulee, -i®, coly, 7-9 
ooolee, 8 couley, 8-9 cooley, 7- coolie, cooly. 
[Now found (in sense 3) in the Indian vernaculars 
generally: Urdu Bengali 

kftli, Tamil, Telngn, Canarese, Malayalam, ktili ; 
of disputed origin. 

By some considered to be originally Tamil, and identical 
with the word kS/i ‘ hire, payment for occasional menial 
work', whence (either by metonymy, or as slmrt for hati- 
kdrant ‘hire-man’, killiy&l ‘hire-person’) ‘hneling, 
labourer, man who does odd jobs’. The objection to this 
is that the first known mention of Coolies early in the 17 th c. 
refers not to the Tamil country, in the south, but to the 
region of Guzerat, in the west of India. _ On this account 
there is reason to think the word identical with KwlS or 
Koli, the name of an aboriginal tribe of Guzerat (see 
sense i), whidi is actually found spelt Konlli, Coolie in the 
middle of the 17 th c. 

(The Kulis of Guzerat were well known to the Portuguese 
in the i6th c. ; and these probably carried the name both to 
Southern India and to China (c£ 1743 in 2), It is probable 
that the similarity between KuB and the Tamil word kfili 
‘hire’ may have led to the use of coolie in Southern India 
in the sense of hfili-karam or kuUyalS) 

•j*!. A variant of JTuli or ITolt, name of a 
numerous aboriginal tribe of Guzerat, formerly 
noted as robbers, but now settling down as respect- 
able labourers and cultivators. Obs. ^ 

[1554 Botelho Estado da India in Stibsidios (Lisb. 1878) 

V. 155 £ a Renda dos coles que sSo Pescadores ds estaquados 
ao mar, e per este Rio de J3a5alm. iransk And the rent 
from the colis who are fishers at the stakes at the sea, and 
along this river of Basseiu. 1363 Garcia de Orta Colloqitios 
(Lish. 1872) 34 Colles.] X398 tr. Linschotetis Feyages 
xxwi. (Y.i, Others that yet dwell within the countrie called 
Colles : which Colles . . doe yet live by robbing and steal- 
ing. x6o9 W. Finch yrttk in Purchas Pilgrims (1623) I. 
IV. iv. § 6. 436 A certain Raiaw [of) . . the people caljed Collees 
or Qnullees, keeping in aDesartWildernesse, which secures 
him from ConquesL 1616-22 Terry Vty. E, Ind. (1653) 
192 Those who_ inhabit the Countrey Villages are called 
Coolies ; these till the ground and breed up Cattel,and other 
thi^s for provision as Hennes, etc. 1630 Lord Banians 
83 The husbandmen or inferior sort of people, called the 
(Coulees. 1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 4) 75 To live a 
while in Gasarat..to extirpate that rascal-race of CooJyes 
and Bielsgrates. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, India $ P. 164 (Y.) 
The inhabitants of Ramnagnr are the Salva^s called 
Coolies 1727 A. Hamilton New Ace, E. Ind. I. xiil. 143 
The Rasspouts and Coulies make Inroads into this Province 
(Cambay], and plunder even to the Gates of the City. _ xBzo 
Trans, Lit. Soc. Bombay III. 35s (Y.) In the profession of 
thieving the Koolees may be said to act con avtore. 1825 
Heber Journey (1828) II. 5^6 A Xholee, tbe name of a de- 
generate race of Rajpoots m Guzerat, who, from the low 
occupations in which they are generally employed, have 
(under the corrupt name of Coolie) given a name . . to bearers 
of burthens all over India. 1836 A. IC. Forbes tr. R &s MAM 
1 , 103 The Koolees lived for a long time on the sea-shore, in 
the neighbourhood of the Indus. Ibid. 104 The Bheels and 
Koolees lived in security. 1883 Imp. Gas. India HI. 51 
s, V. Bombay, The aboriginal race of jKuITs is rapidly rising 
in the scale of civilization. 

2. The name given by Europeans in India and 
China to a native hired labourer or burden- 
carrier ; also used in other countries where these 
men are employed as cheap labourers. 

1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt Voy. (1807) V. 49 (Y.) He lent 
us horses to ride on, and Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry 
our goods, x68a in J. T. Wheeler Madras (1861) I. X29 
(Y.) That the drum he beat to call all coolies, carpenters, etc. 
X698 Fryer Acc. E. India F. in Phil, Trans, XX. 344 
At which his Coolyes were afrightned. X704 Collect. Fey, 
rchuTch.) HI. 740/r, 500 Colys or Labourers. X745 F. 
Thomas Jmk Anson's P'oy, 271 We employ’d . . many 
Chinese Labourers, whom they call Cody’s, to make the 
Chinam. X763 OmE Milik Trans. Indostan (1861) I. 1. 79 
Coolies a cast of Indians whose sole occupation is to carry 
burthens. 1773 Ann. Reg, 132 Made use of by the natives 
of Golcopda as coolys or slaves in the mines. 1799 Wel- 
lington in Gurw, D^. 1. 33 An order, .stating the number of 
Coolies which an ofiicer may call for from a village. 1826 

W. Elliott The Nnn too note, Coolee means a porter, but 
is often used reproachfully to other servants of superior 
rank. 1839 Tennent Ceyuni (ed. 2) II. 235 The number of 
Malabar coolies employed. 1873 Morley Nowrenw II. 35 
A kidnapper of coolies or the captain of a slaver, 

3. slang. (See qnot.) 

1803 R. Perctval in Naval Chren. X. 31 A Cooly, or 
common fellow of the lowest class. 1873 Slang Dick, Coolie, 
a soldier, in allusion to the Hindoo coolies, or day labourers. 

4. aitrih. and Conib., as coolie boy, emigrant ; 
coolie labour, system, traffic ; coolie-catcher. 

f 18x3 Mrs. fiBsmoot} Stories Ck. Catech.xxl eoo Shall 
I tell tne coolie boy to run after him? 1863 Fawcett Pol. 
Bcon. 1. iii. (1876) 92 Coolie-traffio can never be carried on 
by private enterprise. x86s Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 4/6 A ship 
. . started from Cmcutta with four hundred coolie emigrants, 
1879 Constit. California in Bryce Anier, Comnvm. (1888) II. 
App. 678 Asiatic coolieism is a form of human slavery, and 
is for ever prohibited in this State, and all contracts for 
coolie labour shall be void. xBgo Times (weekly ed.) ai 
Feb. 10/4 The Chinese agents employed to collect the coo- 
lies, and known as 'coolie-catchers’. 

Coo’lieism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The coolie 
system, the importation of coolies as labourers 
into foreign countries. 

1879 [see Coolie 4]. 


Coolie, var. of Collie, Coulee ( U.S.). 
Cooli&lf (krJ'lii)), nil. sb. £f. Cool v. -i- -ing i.J 
The action of the verb Cool. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter Ivi. 2 In shadow of J>i wengis . . 
pat S, in hUynge and kolynge of ])i goednes and pi pite* 
c X440 Premip, Para. 87 Coolynge, jrigefacew. c XS40 in 
Vic(try*s Antti, {1888) App* 227 In the coolyngi putt m 
thiese thinges folowing. 1886 At/iefueiifn 4 Sept. 298/2 
Shrinkage consequent on the earth’s secular cooling, 

X588 Greene Periniedes 39 The disdaine of thy parentage 
. . is a siifiicient cooling to thee, 1640 0 ; Sedgwicke Christs 
Counsell 6a Take heed of the first coolings. 

2. oMnb. and Comb., as cooling place cooling- 
cup, a contrivance for cooling liquids, consisting 
of a cup into which is plunged another containing 
a heat-absorbing substance, as a solution of am- 
monium nitrate; cooling-floor, a large shallow 
lank or cooler in which wort is cooled. 

ittx Pehcivall Sp, Dick, Ei^rtadera, a cooling-place. 

CDO'ling', ppl, a, [f. as prec. + -iNG 2.] 

1. That cools or makes cool, spec. a. Of medi- 
cines, etc. : Lowering the temperature of the 
blood, refrigerant, to. Painting. Making less 
warm in colour; toning down warm colour. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. n, ni. 14 The greene leaues quiuer 
with the cooling winde. 1671 Milton Savnmt 626 Dire in- 
flammation, which no cooling herb Or medicinal liquor can 
assuage. 173a Arbuthnot of Diet 244 Pomegranates 

contain a Juice styptick, and extremely cooling. 2781 
CowPER Retirement 422 The stream that spreads Its cooling 
vapour o’er the dewy meads, c vjw lMisoN_.SV:/t. Art ii, 61 
Cooling crayons, composed of black and white, should suc- 
ceed these, and melt into the hair. X887 R. N. Carey Uncle 
Max viii. 69, [I] left the . . cooling drink beside the sick 
woman. 

'I* 2. Cooling card : see Card ji.2 2 a. Obs. 

XS77 Holinshed Chron, HI. 188 A cooling card it was 
unto them, still to see ships arrived in the haven out of 
England, openlm before their faces. 1664 Mhq. Worcester 
in Dircks A^viii. (1865) 137 It would .. prove a cooling 
card to many, whose zeal otherwise would transport them. 
1678 Drvoen Limberhant 1. i, Wood, [Aside.) That, besides 
her self, is a cooling Card. 

3. That is becoming cooler. 

1877 J. Cook Boston Monday Leek, Concessions of Evo- 
lutionists, In the complex conditions of a cooling planet. 
Hence Coo'lingly adv., Coo'liugnesB. 

1833 G. Meredith Skav. ShagpeU 352 None of earth were 
like to them in silveriness, sweet coolingness. xS8o Lady 
Fl. Dixie Across Patagonia i. ii We are off again, with a 
slight breeze stealing coolingly over us. 

Coolisli (kw’!!/), a. [f. Cool a. + -ish.] Some- 
what cool. 

X739 Goldsm. Ess. i. Wks. (Globe) 286/1 The nights began 
to grow a little coolish. X767 Monro in Phik Trans. LvII. 
493 This salt tastes coolish on the tongue. 1850 Tails 
Mag. Xyil. 423/1 My zeal is getting comish. a X864 Haw- 
thorne Amer. Note-Bks. 1. 8 It was a coolish day. 
Coolisse, cooIHb, obs. ff. Cullis. 

Coolly (kri-lili), adv. [f. Cool a. + -lt 2.] 

1. In a cool condition, with coolness. 

i6xx Coryat Crudities xss They may walke there very 
coolelyeuen at noon. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. vii. x. 
The aire. .did coolly glide Through every part. 1727-30 
Thomson 463 Thrice happy he I who. .in the gelid 

caverns, woodbine-wrought . . Sits coolly calm. 

2. fig. Without the heat of passion or emotion ; 
without haste or excitement ; calmly, collectedly. 

1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr.To>tg,Attremplment. .temper- 
ately, coolely, moderately. X640 Bf. Hall Chr. Moder. 9/2 
This safe liquor will send the guests home coolly tempered. 
*779 Johnson L. P,, DrydenYl\cs. IL 418 When admiration 
had subsided, the translation was more coolly examined. 
187^ Helps Anim. 6* Meat. vii. 161 The cab-driver mean- 
while was taking it very coolly. 

3. Without fervour, enthusiasm, or friendly 
warmth ; with an air of indifference, 

x6b6 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1620) 7, xtoo Hearne 
Collect, 4 Apr,, He promis'd me but coolly. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng.l. 206 Lewis at first affected to receive these 
propositions coolly. 

4. With calm and unabashed assurance. 

1844 Emerson Leet. Yng, Amer. Wks. (Bohn) H. 301 
Agricultural chemistry coolly. .oflTerlng. . to turn a sandbank 
into corn. X884 Manch. Exam. 4 Dec, s/r This essential 
point was coolly taken for granted. 

Coolness (kr7-lnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. lit. The condition 01 being or feeling cool ; 
cool quality or sensation. 

c 1000 A ffs Ps. Ixv. IT And bu us on colnesse cisene selaed- 
dest. X530PALSGR. 207/1 Colenesse,^«e/i«(r. 137SXANE- 
KAM Let. (1871) 53 The..delectabl coolnes of the foountain. 
1697 Deyden Firg Georg. 1. 386 The Coolness of the Night. 
1795 Southey Joan of Arc 1. 323 The thunder-shower Fell 
withjefreshing coolness on my head . 1839 Tennyson Merl- 
4'Fiv. 755 Then paced for coolness in the chapel-yard. 

2. fig. Freedom from excitement ; calmness. 
x6sx H. More 2udLash of A lazonom. 79 Eugenius,will you 

venture, in Philosophic Coolness, to say, etc. 1782 Priest- 
ley Chr. 1. 1.5, 1 wish, .my readers may attend me 

with.. coolness. 1803 Capt. Blackwood in Nicolas 
Nelson (1846) VII. 224 After performing wonders by his 
sample and coolness. Lord Nelson was wounded by a 
French Sharp-shooter. X823 Lamb Elia Ser. r. i. (1865) 3 
Old house! there is a charm iifi’thy quiet:— a cessation— 
a coolness from business, .which is delightful. X874 Green 
Short Hist, viii. 526 Only Hampden^ coolness and tact 
averted a conflict. 

3. Want of fervour or enthusiasm ; absence of 
friendly -warmth. 
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a 1674 Clarendon (J._\ They parted with such coolness to- 
wards each other, as if they scarce hoped to meet again. 
17S3 Mclmotii Cicero's Lett. i. i^'. (R.), As being unwilling 
it should appear, .that any coolness had arisen between us. 
* 7®7 J- Penn Sleeky Serin, 34 Inattention in hearing the 
word of God, generally produces a Coolness for sacred 
Worship. 1880 L. STEninN Poi>e ii. 55 A coolness had 
sprung up between Pope and Addison. 

4 . Calm and unabashed assurance. 

1751 Johnson Life of CheynelWs&. IV. 516 Who with his 
usual coolness and modesty, took possession of the lodgings 
soon after by breaking open the doors. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
SJutks. Char. xi. 280 He comes there, and takes possession 
of the territory with all the coolness of a usurper. 

Coolooly, var. of Kooloolt, an Algerine of 
mixed descent. 

Coolor(e, -our, obs. fif. Coloob. 

CoO'lrife, -yf. Also -riflF. [f. Cool + -bipb ; 
after CAULDBirii:.] Having a tendency to cool 
or be cold; ' also fig. Indifferent’ (Jam.). 

1768 Ross Hehmere 27 (Jam.) And fain, fain was she of 
the coolriff .shade. 

Cool tankard. A cooling drink, usually 
made of wine and water, with lemon-juice, spices, 
and borage ; also, a local name of borage, from 
its use in this beverage (Britten and Holland). 

a X700 B. B. _ Diet. Cant. Crew, Coot Tankard, Wine 
and Water, with a Lemon Sugar and Nutmeg. 1777 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 199/1 This day .. the Lord Mayor .. 
partook of a cool tankaid at Newgate with Mr. Akerman. 
1847 Williamson Mem, C, Simeon 1. 12 The day was hot . . 

I drank a great deal of cool tankard. 1838 R. Hocc Peg. 
Kingd. S41 The fresh tops [of borage] were formerly used 
in cool tankards. 

Coolth (kttlp). rare, exc. died. In 6 coulthe, 
7 cooth. [f. Cool a. + -th : cf. warmth^ 

1 . Coolness. 

*547 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Oer/el, coulthe. i6x* 
Co'iGR.,y^mVf, cold, cooth; coldnesse. 1781 Mad. D’Ar- 
BLAY Diary I. 379 My father and Mrs, Tbrale seated them- 
selves out of doors .. for coolth and chat, 1863 T. Taylor 
Pictures in Words xiii, In pleasant dreams Of English 
coolth and greenery. 1873 Parish Sussex Dialect, Coolthe, 
coolness. ‘ I set the window open for coolthe*. 

2 . A cold (i. e. the malady so named). 

188* Miss Jackson Shrojtsh. IVord-bk, s. v. Cooth.. 'That 
child’s ketcht a cooth '. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cooth, cold 

(malady) . . ' I’m so full of cooth and cold 

Coolume, obs. f. Column. 

Coo’lweed. Herb, One of the names of Pilea 
pumila (N. O. Vriieacesd), a North American plant 
with succulent pellucid stem, called also Clear- 
weed, Riishweed, and Stingless Nettle. 

Coolwort (kw'lwoit). Herb, [See Wort.] A 
North American herb (N.O. Sa3C^ragaceai\ 

1860 Bartlett Diet. Amer, Coolwort XTiarella cordi- 

S f the popular name of an herb, the properties of which 
iuretic and tonic, .prepared for sole by the Shakers. 
Coolwort, obs. f. Colewort. 
f Coo’ly, a, Obs. rare. [f. CooL sb. + -T.l] Of 
cool refreshing quality. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 16 Some cooly easefull place he 
sought to geat. 1595 Spenser Col. Clont 58 Keeping my 
sheepe amongst the cooly shade Of the greene alders. x6io 
Tokte Honours Acad, x Greene coolie grasse with faire 
coloured flowers to delight the sences. xyio Philips Pas~ 
torals i. 8d E'er the warm Sun drinks up the cooly Dews. 
Cooly, var. of Collie, Coolie. 

CoOlU. (k/im), sb.^ Forms ; 6-7 coame, 7 
ooome, come, koom, comb, 8 coomb, 7- coom. 
[In senses 1-2 app. another form of Culm, pointing 
to a ME. calm, whence also ME. colmy adj. sooty, 
grimy, bicohnen vb. = bicollen to begrime with 
soot. In Sc. and north Eng., «/ may become u, 
as in bulk. Sc. bouk (bi2k), Buhner in Northum- 
berland, \ocsX!ey Boomer', cf. si\s>a shoulder, coulter. 
Sc. shooder, cooler. But the form coame in i may 
correspond to ON. kdm ‘ grime, film of dirt ’ ; 
and sense 3 may be related to Ger. kahm, mould, 

‘ the white film on fermented liquids ’ ; cf. Kebm. 
(For coom from WGer. kdma-, OTeut. kd^tno-s, cf. 
Broom, Moon.) The relationship of sense 4 is 
quite uncertain. Thus there are here possibly two 
or even three words.] 

1 . Soot, esp. that which forms about a fireplace, 
or settles as smuts from a smoky atmosphere. 
Smithy coom : the hard granular soot that forms 
over a blacksmith’s fire. (But see also 2.) Now 
or north Eng. 

XS87 Mascall Gorut. Cattle, Horses (1627) xa6 The coame 
aboue the Smithes forge. x6io Markham Masteiii. 11. xxxvi. 
273 The coame about the Smithes forge, x^x Ray N. C. 
Words 137 Smidy, a Smiths Shop, whence Smuly-koom. Var. 
Dial. x6m Phillips, Coome, the Soot that gathereth over 
an Ovens Mouth. t8a3-79 J amieson s.y.. If coom hang from 
the bars^ of a grate like shreds of silk, it is viewed by the 
superstitious as foretokening the arrival of strangeis. 

b. fig. 

1823 Galt Entail III. xxviL 231 * How ye’ll clear your 
character o' the coom ye hae brought on’t.’ i8a6 J, Wilson 
Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1835 1 . X53 The thin black coom o’ anni- 
hilation and oblivion. 

2 . Coal dust or refuse, small coal, slack: cf. 
Culm, 

s6ii Vestry Bks, (Surtees) x6i Paide for beringe sand and 
smethie come to the same lyme, xijif. 1652 Boate Nat. \ 


Hut. Irel. XX. § 4. 158 Upon this they lay a lay of .. a cer- 
tain sort of Sea-coal, the which, being wonderful small, and 
peculiarly called Comb, is hardly used for any other pur- 
pose [than burning lime}. X7S5-73 Johnson, Coom,. is used 
in Scotland for the useless dust which falls from large coals. 
*835-79 Jamieson, Coom . . small coal. Sc. ; Cnlin Eng. 
1870 Dickinson Cnmbld, Gloss, Supp., Coom, the debris of 
coal: culm. 

•j* 3 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1609 C. Butler Pew. Moiu vi. (1623) 0 ij, This kinde of 
honey . . after a while it cmrupteth and . . becometh the 
sowrest, and the most unsauory of all things . . which, then 
they commonly call Stopping or Coome. 

't‘ 4 . The black stuff, composed of grease and dust, 
which works out from axles or bearings. Obs. 

In quot. 1738 coom perhaps means grease for the wheels. 
X734 Lena. Gas. No. By marking of Sheep with 

large Quantities of Pitch, 'Tar, or Coomb. 1730-6 Bailey 
( folio), Coom . . that matter that works out of the wheels of 
carriages. 1749 W. Ellis Shepherds Guide 208 To do 
this, its only rubbing the Coomb of a Cart-wheel over the 
Breast of the Ram, or if Coomb cannot conveniently be had, 
you may rub his breast over with Redding, and the Colour 
of it. .will be left beliind on the Ewe. 1730 — Country 
Housew, 287 To cure Shingles, take the black Coom that is 
made_ by oiling or greasing Bells in a Steeple and anoint 
with it. X758 Ann. Reg. 107 A remarkable carriage set out 
. . without coomb, or any dly, unctuous, or other liquid 
matter whatever to the wh^ls or axles. 1786 Sparrman 
Voy, Cape G. H. 1 . 1x7 A box for the coom. 

6. Dust from a com mill, saw-dust, etc. dial. 
x8ix WiLLAH W. Riding Yorksh. Gloss., Coom, dust and 
scrapings of wood, produced in sawing, 1B87 Jamieson 
SiippL, Coom, dubt from a null, or from riddled seeds, i.e. 
from corn. Orkn. 

Coom, sbi^ Sc. Also 8 cumb. [Of uncertain 
origin : the general sense appears to be that of an 
arched or rounded top, dome. Connexion has 
been suggested with medX. cumha hold or bottom 
of a ship or boat, ‘locus imus navis’ (Isidore 
Orig. XIX. ii. § 1), and with Sp. combo, Pr. comb, 
bent, curved : cf. (fjooMB 2.] 

1 . The wooden centre or centeiing on which an 
arch is built. 

1733 Scots Mag. Aug. 422/1 A new-iinished arch, from 
which the cumb or timber frame had been taken away. 
X796 in Sinclair SieU. Acc, Scot. XVII. 8 (Jam.) As several 
of the arches approach nearly to a straight line, the frame, 
or coom, on which it was raised, must nave sunk while it 
was building. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scot. I. 335 The 
coomb of the most westerly arch appears to have sunk before 
the arch was thrown over. X80S-215 in Jamieson. 

2 . * The lid of a coffin, from its being arched ’ 
(Jam.). 

In quot. 1337, h seems to be used for the coffin as a whole, 
xsijLd. Treasurer's Acc. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials Scot. 
1 . 288 Tua pond sex unce blak sewia silk to be Frenjeis to 
the Quenis Covme, x8^ Chambers Bk, Days (1869) I. 824 
Some surgeon apprentices rudely stopped the cart.. and 
broke down part of the cooms, or sloping roof of the coffin. 

3 . Here may belong coom or coomb applied locally 
to dome-like hills in the North. 

Examples are White Coom or Polmoody Coom, a hill 
2693(1. high near Loch Skene, above Moifat, the Coom or 
Coomb at Teviothead, Coom Cairn, Coom Dod, Comb Law, 
Comb Hill, all in the south of Scotland ; also Comb Fell, 
south of Cheviot, and Ccmbhillin Northumberland, Black 
Combe, White Combe, Green Comb, Hen Comb in Cumber- 
land, etc. [In some of these the word may be Comb r^.Mn 
sense 6c, d, 'crest, ridge*, but the local form of this is 
kame, kaim, which is actually in use. Attempts have been 
made to identify the word with Coomb*, esp. m sense c, but 
on no valid grounds.] 

Worudge Syst. Agric. (1681) 3*5 A Comb, in some 
places it is said to be.. a Hill or Plain between Valleys. 
18^ Brighouse News 26 Mar., Coom . . in Yorkshire . . is 
applied not to a valley or depression of any kind, but to a 
conical sandy hill, or large hillock, rising out of the level 
plain., such IS Teirington Coom, north-east of York. 

4 . Comb, coom-ceHed a,, covered with an arched 
or vaulted ceiling of plaster ; said of a room, in 
whole or part directly under the roof, as a garret, 
attic, etc. ; cf. Camp-ceiling. Hence Ooo’nx-ceil v. 

179s in Sc, Leader (1887) 16 Aug. 8 For upwards^ of ten 
years, .it had nothing but the bare rafters above, but in 1795, 

It was agreed to have it ' coomceiled . . not for ornament, but 
for the health of the hearers of the gospel*. 1835 in Jamie- 
son. 1858 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of Norlaw I. 309 It was 
a little room, .what is called in these regions ' coomcieled 
which is to say, the roof sloped on one side, being close 
under the leads. 3879 Srairb Bums 10a A garret, coom- 
ceiled, for the female servante. x88o J. F. S. Gordon 
Chron. Keith 422 The last Duchess of Gordon renewed and 
coomceiled the primitive tabernacle. 

Coom. A dialectal pronunciation or variant 
form of Comb sb^ in various senses. 

Coom, rare. Also 7 cowm. [f. CooM sb?- 
Cf. becoom, ME. bicolmen (s.v. Be- 6 a).] 

1 . irons. To begrime or smut as with soot. 
x6o6 Birnie Kirk-Burial (X833) 33 The coljear, by cowm- 
ing the walkers whyte webs, did weary him away. 1833 
Galt Entail III. iiL 40 ‘ I’ll no coom my fingers wi’ med- 
dling in ony sic project.’ 
f 2 . (See quot.) Ob$. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva 103 Smalt-coals are made of the spray 
and brush-wood, .which is sometimes bound up into Bavins 
for this use ; though also it be as frequently oharked without 
binding, and then they call it coaming it together. 

Coom, var. of Coomb 2 , vaUey; obs. form of 
Come sb.^, radicle of barley ; obs. pa. t. of Comb v. 
Coomb comb (k^m). dud. Forms : see the 
separate senses. [The senses here included appear 


to belong to the same original word, though this, 
from want of early evidence. Is not quite proved. 
Sense i is found only in OE, as cumb ; sense 2 is 
found from 14th to 17th c., in form comb, combe] 
its pronunciation is unfortunately unknown ; sense 
3 begins a 1500, and has the forms comb, combe, 
coontk, pronounced (kr 7 m). OE. cumb was prob. 
identical with older LG. kumb, HG. kuttip ; cf. 
mod.LG. and HG- kumm a vessel, in various 
dialects, a round deep vessel, basin, cistern, trough, 
etc. (also mod.G. kumme, older prob. kumbe). 
Besides this inod.G. has kimipf, LG. hump, a 
vessel (in many senses), a measure of com and fruit, 
tV of a mailer, i. e. an English peck nearly. The 
Bremen Worterbuch identifies the two LG. forms : 
‘ kumm Oder besser hump, tiefe scbiissel ’ : so that 
we have app. an OTeut. type *ktimbeh, *kumnio-, 
with by-form *kumpo- (as iu clam, clamp'), with 
general sense of vessel, or hollowed-oiit receptacle. 

As to the phonetic history, the vowel of OE. cumb was app. 
lengthened oefore mb as in comb, climb, ilomb, with similar 
loss of b, and the ii sound preserved in modem Eng. instead 
of being diphthongized, as in OE. rtim, ME. raum, mod. 
Room. Cf. also Coop.] 

1 1 . (OE. cumb). A vessel, a cup ; or perhaps a 
small measure. Obs. 

791-6 in Birch Cartul. Sax. I. 380 (No. 273) Cumb 
fulne liSes alofi, and cumb fulne IVeiisces alop. czooo 
Se^r. Leeehd. Ill, 28 Gebreow mid gryt cumb fulne ealaS 
mid Sy wsetere. 

1 2 . (5-7 combe, 6-7 comb.) A brewing tub or 
vat. Obs. 

7ai4ooC//»/ei-/’/.(Shaks. Soc.) II, 82 For castinge maulte 
besyddes the combe. 1359 Lane. Wills I. 15X The greatest 
mashe fatt . . and the great yealynge combe. 1615 Markham 
Eng. Housew. (x66o) 137 To let it be too long in the Comb 
. . will make it both corrupt, and breed Weevels . . the greatest 
destroyers of malt. X635 Brereton Trasi. (X844) X04, I took 
notice of that common brew-house.. the greatest, vastest 
leads, boiling keeves, cisterns and combs, that ever I saw. 
x6S8 R. Holme Armowry iii, 319/h A Comb, or a Brewers 
Working Comb, or. .Yelling Comb or Tub is that Vessel 
into the which the Wort is put to Work with the Yeast. 
[1847-78 Halliwell, Comb, a brewing-vat. Chesh.'\ 

3 . (5-6 combe, 5-9 comb, 6 come, coeme, 
koome, 6-7 coome, 7 coumb, 6- coomb.) A 
diy measure of capacity, equal to four bushels, or 
half a quarter. 

14x8 Bury Wills (Camden) 5, j comb brasy . 1465 Mann. 
<$■ Househ. Exp. 179 Ffor a combe whete, iij.f. iiii. 4 , 1560 
Proude Wyves Pater Noster 73 in Hazl E, P. P. IV. 155 Of 
dyuers comes I haue many a come At home in my barne for 
to sell. 1373 Tosser Ht/sb. (1878) 36 Ten sacks whereof 
enerie one noldeth a coome [margin, A Coeme is halfe a 
quarter]. <3x670 Hacket A bp. Williams i. (ifoa) 63 To 
whom his Majesty measured out his accumulated gifts, not 
by the bushel, or by the coome, but by the barn-full. 1674 
Ray S. <$• E, C, Words 62 A Coomb or Conmb of Corn Half 
a Quarter. 1793 Land. Gas. No. 6224/5 Loaded with iz 
Last 18 Combs of Malt. 176a tr. Bscsehmg's Syst. Geog. V. 
498 They also cultivate yearly. .44,000 coombs of potatoes. 
x8o2 H. C. Robinson Diary (1869} I. v. 106 Wheat has 
fallen . . from gis, to 3or. the coomb. 1883 Times 9 Mar., 
Out of 65 towns selling by measure, only 35 used the Im- 
perial quarter, the others selling by coombs, sacks, loads, 
etc. 

4 . (cum, cumb, coom, kim.) A tub, cistern, as 
* a milk-cum or kim ’ ; also a large ladle for baling 
out a boat ; West and South of Sc, (fiuppl, to 
Jamieson, 1887.) 

5 . Comb,, as ooomb-saok, a sack containing a 
coomb. 

1573-80 G. Harvey Letter-ik. (Camden) 93 Biowght . . to 
your mill in a koome or quarter sack, c x6oo Day Begg. 
Bednell Gr. v. (x8Si) iix They are all our own, and there 
were a combseck full on ’em. xSpx ' Coomb-sack I know 
well here in Suffolk.’ F. Hall. 

Coomb combo, comb (k»m). Forms : i 
oumb, (? 3 comb), 6 coome, 6- coombe, 
combe, 7- comb, 8- coomb, (9 coom). [In 
OE., cupib masc. ‘ small valley, hollow’ occurs in 
the charters, in the descriptions of local boun- 
daries in the south of England ; also in numerous 
place-names which still exist, as Batancumh Bat- 
combe, Brancescumb Branscombe, Easicumb East- 
comb, Sealtcumb Salcombe, Wincelcumb Winch- 
combe, etc. As a separate word it is not known 
in ME. literature, but has survived in local use, 
in which it is quite commou in the south of Eng- 
land : see sense b. In literature coomb appears 
in the second half of the 16th c., probably in- 
troduced from local use ; a century later, it was 
still treated by Ray as a local southern word. 
OE. cumb is usually supposed to be of British 
origin : modern Welsh has cwm (k«m) in the 
same sense, also in composition in place-names 
as -cwm, -gwm, and in syntactic combination 
as Cwm Bochhvyd. A large number of place- 
names ^ginning with Cwn-, especially frequent 
in Cumberland, Dumfriesshire, and Strathclyde, 
as Cunvwhiflon, Cumdivock, Cumlongau, Cum- 
leden, appear to be thus formed. Welsh czwt 
represents an earlier cumb, OCeltic *kumbos,' 
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The OE. word might however be an obvious ' 
application of cunib, CooiiBl, to a physical 
feature, though there is no trace of any suci appli- 
cation of the cognate German words on the con- 
tinent ; in any case^ if the Saxons and ^gles 
found a Briti^ tumb applied to a hollow in the 
ground, its coincidence with their own word for 
‘ basin, bowl, deep vessel * would evidently favour 
its acceptance and common use. This might 
further be strengthened, after the Xorraan Con- 
quest, by the existence of a F. combe ‘ petite vallee, 
pli de terrain, lieu has entoure de collines ’ (Littre, 
lath c.), cognate with Pr., Sp. and north It. comba, 
for which also a Celtic origin has been claimed. 
See X)iez, Thurneysen, Littre. The phonetic history 
is the same as in CuOMB 1 ; in composition (in 
names of old formation; ‘kr/m has sunk to -kam.] 
a. A deep hollow or valley : in OE. charters ; 
not known in ME . ; but occurring from the i6tli & 
in the general sense of valley, and more especially 
of a deep narrow valley, dough, or cleugh. 

^ in Birch. CariuL Sa^. I. iZ9o (No. 904t Of Jiate 
hrigge in cumb ; of bam cumbe in ale beardes ac. 847 Ibui. 
II, 34 ^No. 4Si] Fram smalan cumb«s heafde to grmwan 
stane. 13;^ Lyte Dodoms 11. xxiv. 175 Foxeglove. .groweth 
. .in darice shadowie valleys or coombes Vihere there has 
been myning for iron and smithes cole. Ibid. m. xii. 332 
Gentian groweth. .in certayne coomes or valleys. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. IreL in Holinsfied II. 369/9 A. I'allie or a 
combe . . of a ^at len|rth, betweene two hils, 16x3 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. ti. iii, The walkes and arbours in these 
fruitful! coombes. 1799 Southey Lett. 11856! I. 79 Imagine 
a vale, almost narrow enough to be called a coombe, run> 
ning between two ranges of nills. Tennyson Gareth 
^ Lynette 3163 Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 
Were stabs of rock with figures. 

b. s^c. In the south of England, a hollow or 
valley on the flank of a hill ; esp. one of the charac- 
teristic hollows or small valleys closedin atthebead, 
on the sides of and under the chalk downs ; also, 
a steep short valley running up from the sea coast. 

1674 TIay 5*. 4- E. C. WordSf Comht". Devon, Com. 
..Vallis utrinque collibus ohsita, Skimur. 3807 Van. 
couver Agric. JDepou (1813) ai The banks of the rivers 
Taw and Mole, as well as the combes or hollows branching 
in. -from them. x8« M. Arnold Poems, Youth o/Kaiure, 
Far to the South the heath Still blows in the Quantock 
coombs. i86a Ansted Channel IsL I, v. (ed. 9) 103 There is 
here a pretty coomb, or semicircular depression of the sur- 
face. XS79 DowoeN Southey'rnm. 64 Roaming among the 
vales and woods, the coombes and cli^ of Devon. x886 
Besakt Childr. Ctbeon ii. xii, Where the sea mists sweep 
up the narrow coombe. 

0. In the south of Scotland and in the English 
Lake district, ' [in] such hills as are scooped out on 
one side in form of a crescent, the bosom of the 
hill, or that portion which lies within the lunated 
verge, is always denominated the coomb ’. (Hogg 
Queen's Wake 1S13 Notes xxiv.) 

That the word is native in Scotland is doubtful : Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary knows notlung of it beyond Hogg's asser- 
tion, and it is not in common use. But in Cumberland 
it appears in some local names, as GilUrcombe, the great 
liollow above Sour Milk Gill in Botrowdale, and as a 
separate word in Glaramara Combe, Laugdale Combe. 

1833 HogcOmot.’j' W^e 993 The dark cock bayed above 
the coomb lltroned mid the wavy fringe of gold. 187a 
Jenkinsqn Guide A/je. Lakes (3879) 239 A small stream 
which flows from the Comb — ^tbe large opening scooped out 
of Glaramara. « 

Coomb, obs. f. Comb ; var. Come shJ^ 
Coombing, Cooming, var. of Co..vming. 

1833 Marry AT P. Simple (1863) 32 The sentry standing . , 
over the coonxhings of the hatchway, 
t Coo'mby, at. rare. [f. Coomb 3 + -tI,] Of or 
pertaining to the coombs under the chalk downs. 

*794 J. Bovs Agric. Ketit 78 The coomby soil of West 
Kent is an extreme stiff moist clay mixed with stones and 
flints of different sorts, 

Coom-ceiled : see Coom sb.^ 4 . 

Coome, obs. f. Coomb, Comb. 

Coomfort, obs. f. Comfort. 
Co-omui'poteut, a. [Co- 2 .] Conjointly 
omnipotent. 

*577 tv, BullingcPs Decades 896 Auouching the 

whole Godhead.. to be coessentiall, & consubstantiall, and 
coeternal, & coomnipotent, a 1656 Bp. Hall Myst. Godli- 
ness 1 7 Thy Co-omnipotent Spirit. 1863 T. F. Knox Life 
H. Snso 304 The co-eternal, co-omnipotent indwelling and 
outflowing of Persons. 

Co-omniscieat : see Co-. 

Coompanyoiij Coompasse, obs. ff. Comp-. 
Cooujr (k«-mi), a. [f. CooM sb. 1 -t-T i.] Be- 
grimed Avith soot or coal-dust. 

1833 Galt Entail II. iii. 22 Ye see my fingers are coomy. 
*830 — Lawrie T, i. iv, (18491 13 A wee coomy thing of a 
nailer like me. 3853 Whistle.Binkit (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 88 
Ilk coomy collier. 

Coon (kzm). U.S. [A familiar abbreviation of 
Raooob.] 

1. The Racoor {Procyon lotor), a carnivorous 
animal of North America. 

X839 Marrvat Diary Atrier. Ser, i. II, 232 In. the Western 
States, Avhere the racoon is plentiful, they use the abbrevia- 
tion coon when speaking of people. x%tp Lyell ond Vis. 
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U. .9. II. 279 Cash paid for coon, mink, wild-cat. .and deer- 
skins. 3872 C. King Mountain. Sierra N ev. v. gS, I had 
never killed a coon. , 

2 . Applied to persons: a. A nickname for a 
member of the old Whig party of the United States, 
which at one time had the racoon as an emblem. 

(The nickname came up in 1839.) 

1848 Lowixl Biglow P. ser. i. ix, A gethrm public senti- 
ment, 'mongst Demmercratsand Coons. axS6o Boston Post 
in Bartlett Dki. Amer. s.v., Democrats.. rout the coons, 
beat them, overwhelm them. 

b. A sly, knowing fellow ; a ‘ fellow ’. 
x86o PtiHck XXXIX. 227 (Farmer) Then baby kicked up 
such a row As terrified that reverend coon. 3870 Miss 
Bridgmw E. Lynne II. xiv. 296 Dicky Blake's__a 'cute 
little coon. 1883 J. Hawthorne Port. Pool 1. xxxiii, Jack 
they called him— a sort of half-wild little coon, that nobody 
knowd much about. 

3 . Phrases (chiefly U- S. s!an^. A gone cooti : 
a person or thing that is ‘ done for ’ or in a hope- 
less case ; hence gone-cooniness, -coonishness. A 
cooti s age : emphatic for ‘ a long time’. To hunt 
the same old coon : to keep doing the same thing. 
To go the whole coon : ‘ to go whole hog ’ ; to 
‘ go in far ’ a thing thoroughly. 

3845 Mr. Giddings in Congress (Farmer), Besides the ac- 
quisition of Canada, which is put down on all sides as a 
gone coon. 3857 Dickens Lying Awake in Repr. Pieces 
192 [ibieLS Or, like that sagacious animal in the United 
States who recognized the colonel who was such a dead 
shot, I am a gone coon, a i860 Southern Sketches (Bart- 
lett), This child haint had muchmoney in a coon’s age. 1879 
Lou’ELL Poet. Wks. (1879) 384 Meanwhile I inly curse the 
bore Of hunting still the same old coon. 1883 V. Stuart 
Egypt 304 Before the performance was over he was a gone 
coon. 1884 H. R- Haweis My Mitsical Memories Y. 
1884) i. 7 For downright fanaticism and ' gone-cooniness 
if I may invent the word, commend me to your violin- 
maniac. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister 53 When the 
former forgot the ‘gone coonishness' of his earlier days, 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as coon-huntitig sb. & a., 
stoiy ; coon-h.061, coon-oyster, varieties of North 
American oysters; coon-skin, the skin of the 
racoon, used as a fur (usually attrib.'). 

1831 hi AVNE Reid Scalp Hunt. xx. 144 'There is a jaunti- 
ness in the set of that coon-skin cap. 186a T. Hughes in 
J. M. Ludlow Hist. U, S. 329 The usual coon-hunting, 
whisky-drinking pioneers of the West. 1870 Emerson Soc. 

Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 100 He liked, in a bar- 
room, to tell a few coon stories. 1890 Opelousas (La.) 
Democrat 8 Feb. 3/4 Coon-hunting still gives great enjoy- 
ment to hunters in the mountainous districts of Massachu- 
setts. 

Hence Coon v. intr., to creep (along a branch, 
etc.), clinging close like a racoon. Ooonexy, the 
practice of me "Whig ‘coons’ of U. S. (see 2 a 
above). Goouy a., ? bald like a racoon. 
x886 Century Mag. XXXIII. t6 note. In trying to ‘ coon ’ 
across Knob Creek on a log, Lincoln fell in. a i860 Boston 
Post in Bartlett Did. Amer. s. v.. Democrats we must 
achieve a victo^ . . coonery must fall with all its corrup- 
tions and abominations. 1887 Sat, Rev. 16 July 71 Hat- 
wearing man becomes Alopeaac, or ‘coony*. 
Coondek-oil (kumda). Also coondi-, kuxtda-, 
kimdah.-, knndoo-oiL [From the native name,] 
An oil resembling carap-oil, obtained from the 
seeds of a tree (^Carapa guimensis), in Senegal. 

1868 Treas. Bot. aar^i Coondi oil. .is employed as a pur- 
gative and anthelmintic. 

Coone, obs. foim of Cone (14 b). 

Coonly; see CoNEiiT lafo. 

Coontah, coontie (kirnta, -ti). Also coonta, 
-ti. The name in U.S. of a species of cycad {Zamia 
integrifolicL), found in the West Indies, Florida, 
etc. ; also of the variety of arrowroot obtained 
i from its stem. 

1853 F. R. Goulding Young Marooners -xsen. 173 Harold 
discovered a fine patch of Coontah or arrowroot from which 
a beautiful flour can be manufactured. 1879 Pickering 
Chren. Hist. Plants 761 The coontie is a low palmetto-like 
plant, its trunk yielding the . . white bread. 1883 Chapman 
Flora South. U. S. (ed. 2) 437. 

Coop (k? 7 p\ sb.^ Forms: 3-5 cupe, 4-7 
coupe, 5-6 coope, 5-7 cowpe, 7 coup, 7- coop. 
[inod.E. coop, in 15-17111 c, cotupe, coupe, is app. 
identical ivith ME. cupe, cotipe basket, pointing to 
an OE. *c 4 pe fem., an unrecorded collateral form 
of cype cask, bushel, basket ; app. = Du. hiip, 
MDu. cApe, EFris. hipe, MLG. h/lpe-.—OlG, 
*kApa f. ‘cask’, for Avhich OS. had c 3 pa, MLG. 
& 3 pe, OHG. chd/a, chuofa, MHG. htofe, mod.G. 
htfe f. ‘ cask ’. The German Avoids are generally 
considered to be a. L. ctipa, in ined.L. also copa 
‘ cask ’ ; but if this be their origin, it is difficult to 
account for the umlaut in OE. cype, Kipe. 

When coupe appears in ME., it is as a synonym of 
kypt, kipe, ‘basket'; m sense 3 atso coop and Mpe are still 
synonymous. Sense 2 is not found in kipe, though a natural 
enough deveippment of the sense 'basket'. 

The phonetic development citpe, coupe, coop, is paralleled 
aystiipian, sioupe, stoop, and ON. dmipa, droupe, droop, 
where also the wund (ri) is retained, instead of being, as 
usual, diphthon^zed to (au)in mod. Eng., and the spelling 
xs assimilated to that of words in 00 from (DE. 6, ME. A] 
tl. QlW..cttpe, coupe, -<^ 1 .- 6111 ) A basket. Obs. 
IPVom the ambiguity of ME, u, it is possible that in some 
of these w means a—y, and that they are examples oikype, 
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Kipe ; but the spelling coupe of the later text of Ploriz 
must belong here.] n- 

a 1300 Floriz ^ Bh 435 Cupen he let fulle of flures To 
strawen in maidenes bures. . He let Floriz on pat on cupe 
go [Abbotsf Club ed. ciSSo. coupen, coupe], c 13*0 Cast. 
Love 3278 Of Jje relef jrat hem leuede bi-fore, Twelf cupe-ful 
weoreti vp i-bore. 3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 35 (Miitz.) 
be releef of ]>e twelf cupes [w. r. kipes or lepes]. Imd. IV. 
359 Paule was i-lete a doun in a cupe [sporffl] ouer pewal. 
2 . A kind of basket placed over fowls when 
sitting or being fattened ; a cage or pen of basket- 


also Hen-coop. 

14.. False Fox in Rel. Antig. I. 4 The fals fox camme 
unto ouie cowpe. And there he made our gese to stowpe. 
3530 Falsgr. 2io/r Coupe for capons, eaige A chappons. 
cxBgs Pol Relf[L. Poems (1866) 36 Take iij Chekyns 
or .liij. . . & put them in a coope to feede. 1577 Har- 
rison England ii. xiv. (1877) To be caged up as in 

a coope. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Conniry Farme 72 1 hey 
must be kept vnder a Cowpe with the Henne or Capon. 
1697 Ciess D'Aunofs Trav. (1706) 258 A gieat Coup, in 
which they feed poultry. 1740 Stack in Phil Treats. XLI. 
392, I took Four strong Pullets, Avhich I shut up in Coops. 
1829 E. Je.sse frul. Nat, 193 He has known it [the shrike] 
draw the weak young pheasants through the bars ot the 
breeding coops. 1866 Rogers Agric, 3r Prices I, xvi. 339 
Geese were either turned into stubble or fattened in coops. 
3 . A Avideerwork basket used in catching : 


also called ICiPB. 

1469 Sc. Act Jets. ///(1597) § 37 Salmond, Ginsilles and 
trowtes, quhilk ar destroyed be cowpes . . nettes, prynes set 
in rivers, that_ hes course to the Sea. 1693 Ray N , C. 
IVords 17 A Fish-coop is . . a great hollow Vessel, made of 
■Twigs, in which they take Fish upon Humber. 1786 Gilpin 
Observ, Piet. Beauty (1788) II. 133 At this place salmon 
coops are placed ; where all the fish, which enter the Esk, 
are taken. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coop, a hollow vessel 
made of twigs for taking eels. 1873 Act 36-37 Viet. c. 71 
§ 17 Any fishing box, coop, apparatus, net, or mode of fish- 
ing. .forming pait of such weir. 

4 . A protecting grating about a tree, etc. 

1750 W. Ellis Mod. Hiesbattdman VIII. 76 If a fence or 
coop was set about each pole, 

5 . transf. and Jig. (from 2). A narrow place of 
confinement ; a cage or prison. 

*579 Spenser Sheph, Cal Oct. 72 Sunuebright honour 
pend in shamefully coupe, 1594 Carew Tasso (1883) 118 
Armide appeared likewise with her troope, Where a burgage 
had beene their lodging coope. 1784 Cowper Task iii. 834 
Such herds Of. ■ vagrants, as mak e London . . a crowded coop. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 339 
Why think to shut up all things in your narrow coop ? 

6. &. slang, A prison, b. In U.S, polit. slang'. 
The place where electors were ‘cooped’, 

3866 Lend. Misc, 3 Mar. 58/3 (Farmer) A cove as has , , 
.smelt the insides of all the coops in the three kingdoms, 
3877 J, Greenwood Dick Temple (Farmer), You say that 
you have been in the coop as many times as I have. 3889 
Pall Mall G. 18 Feb. 6/2 They were made to vote the 
ticket of the party that controlled the ‘coop*. Our coop 
was in the rear of an engine-house on Calvert-street, 
Coop, sbl^, var. of Coup, a dung-cart. 

Coop, sb.^ [Etymol. obscure : cf. Cop sb.^ 4.] 
A small heap, as of manure. 

1823-79 Jamieson Coop, a small heap, as a ' coop of muck 
i88t Gard. Chron. No. 411. 626 The raking of an adequate 
quantity of Oak and Chestnut leaves and carting them to 
the leaf-coop, with which to make up hotbeds, etc. 

Coop (k«p), v.i Also 6-7 cope, 7 coope, 
coup(e. [f. Coop sb."^"] 

1 . trarts. To put or confine (poultry, etc.) in a 
coop, pen, or narrow enclosure. Also with tip. 

1598 Drayton Ep. xv. ao Nor will with Crowes be 
coup’d Avithin a Grove. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1728, 
The flesh of animals who feed excursively, is allowed to 
have a higher flavour than that of those who are cooped up. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 223 As soon 
as it Ls perceived that ^ the geese are desirous of laying, 
coop them up under their roof. 1890 Daily News 26 Nov. 
5/6 The . . pigs and poultry were cooped or tethered on the 
outskirts of the camp. 
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space ; to shut up within irksomely natrow limits ; 
to cage, cabin. 

In the Shaks. quots. the meaning is app. ' To enclose for 
protection or defence in reference to one of the uses of a 
coop for poultry. This sense may also occur in other 
quotations. 

*S63“87 Foxe a . M. (1596) 46/1 Their armie .. was 
cooped and shut in within the streets. 1383 Stanyhurst 
uEneis x. (Arb.) 19 Thee father almighty.. Mewed vp 
theese reuelers coupt in strong dungeon hillish. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen.^ VI, v. i. log, 1395 — JoJui. n. i. 25 
That white-facdy shore, AVhose foot spumes backe the 
Oceans roaring tides. And coopes from other lands her 
Handers. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage i. xvi. 73 They had 
coped him in a corner of his kingdome, 1718 Pope Iliad 
^vin. 334 What 1 coop whole armies in our walls again ? 
i8ia Byron Ch. Har. ii. xxviil. Sailors . . Cooped in their 
wmgedySea-girt citadel, fig. 2876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. ^ 
Shms. ly. 136 He is hard to get fairly cooped in a corner, 
b. with Up ; also in, together. 

*^3 T. Stocker Civ. Wetrres Low-C. n. 49 b. The Prince 
of Parma besieged the Citie of Mastright, and with suche 
couped it vp. 2391 Horsey Trav. 
(rlakluyt Soa) 204, 1 . . beinge coped up and kept close as 
Clapham Hist. Eng. in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) IL 433 When he considered how he was couped 
in, 1667 Dryden Maiden Queen v. i, A strait place, where 
they are all coupt up. 1760 Wesley Wks. (1872) III. 12, 1 
0UC6 more to coop myself up in the Room. 
1836 Thirlwall Greece III. xx. 155 Suddenly facing about, 
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to coop him in, and capture the whole squadron. 1864 
Skeat tr. UMatid’s Poems 374 I’ve caught you cooped to- 
gether, much honoured brotherhood ! xSyo Emerson Soc. 
^ Sola. Wks. (Bohii) III, 4 Coop up most men, and you 
undo them. 

0. US. poUt. slang. (See qiiols.) 

1848-60 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Cooping^ of Voters, collect- 
ing and confining them, several days previous to an election, 
in a house or on a vessel hired for the purpose. Here they 
are treated with good living and liquors, and at a proper 
day are taken to the polls, and voted, as it is called, for the 
party. 1880 in Pall Mall G. 18 Feb. 6/3 Four of us, includ- 
ing [E. A.] Poe. .were nabbed by a gang of men who were 
on the look out for voters to ‘ coop 
* 1 * 3 . fig. Of persons. Ohs. 

1641 Milton AnUnadv. (1851) 335 The one is ever coopt 
up at his empty speculations. i6go Locke Hum. Und. iv. 
XX. § 4 They are cooped in close, by the Laws of their 
Countries. xy8o Burke Sp. at Bristol Wks. 1S42 I. 370 
They feel themselves in a state of thraldom, they imagine 
that their souls are cooped and cabined in. 
b. Of action, feeling, etc. 

1643 Rogers Naa7umi 198 That we cope all our Sabbath 
devotion, yea all our religion within the Church walls. 1643 
Case of Affairs 5 Which yet did not so much coop up or 
curbe the regall power from any due worke or office, a 1764 
Llovd Poet. Wks. (1774) II. 33 What is his verse, but 
cooping sense Witliiu an arbitrary fence. 1846 Prescott 
Ferd. Is. II. xviii. 165 The papal line of demarcation 
cooped up their enterprises within too narrow limits. 

+ 4 . To conSne (a thing) within a containing 
vessel or narrow limits. Usually with up. Ohs. 

x 6 a 6 Hammond^ Wks, 1684 IV. 677 The water is 

easily cooped up in a glass or bucket, 1748 Anson Voy. ii. 
xi. 255 The place is so cooped up with mountains, that it is 
scarcely po.ssible to escape out of it. x^Sa Gii.pin Wye (1798) 
143 The river is cooped between two liigli hills, 

0. To surround with a protecting grating or coop. 

x 63 x Weever Atic. Ftm. Mon. 379 Grated, or coped about 

with iron. Ibid. 388 One Tombo in the body of the Church 
coped with iron, xygo W. Ellis Mod. Ihishandiiiaii VIII. 
74 The great expence of cooping and fencing each tree. 

'h Coop, Ohs. or dial. rare. [A back-forma- 
tion on CooPEll J^.I] trans, ‘ To hoop, to bind 
with hoops * ( Jamie.son) ; = Cooper v. 

Holland (in Webstprx864\ Shaken tubs, ,be new cooped, 
17. . in yacobite Relics (1821I II, 54 There was a cooper . , 
He coopit a coggic for our gndwilic, And heigho ! but he 
coopit it braw. 

Coop (kup), itit. Also cop, cup. [app. con- 
traction of co'iip=‘come up : cf. dfip = Ao up.] 

1. A call for domestic animals. 

a xSaji Fonnv Voc. East Anglia, Coop, a common word of 
invitation to domestic poultry . , to come . . to peck up the 
food thrown down for them. It is, perhaps, an abbreviation 
of the words conte up. X873 Hale Bevel Best, In front of 
the barn, from which wo liadalready hoard .shouts of ‘ Cloop I 
Coop 1 ’ 1883 Hampshire Gloss., Coop, a word used in call- 
ing honses; particiilnrly when in the field they arc enticed 
by a .sieve of oats to be caught, x888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Coop, a c.'iU for cows. 

2 . Coop or coop and seek (U. S.) ; the game of 
♦hide and seek’. 

Coop is the call of the hider when he is ready. 

X884 J. N. Tabuox in Chicago Advance, And then we play 
at coop and seek. 

Coop, coope, ohs. ff. Cup, Copb. 
Cooparoener, -ery, ohs. ff. CoPABOnifEB, -bey. 
Cooped (h«pOj PP^' 111 6-7 coupt, [f. 
Coop w.i + -ed.] Confined in or as in a coop ; 
caged, shut up. 

_j 6 x 3 R. C, Table Alph. (cd. 3), Coupt, kept within certaine 
limits. 1643 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 106 The 
cooped lion has broke through. X676 Siiadwell Libertine 
III, A Spanish wife has a worse life than a coop’d chicken. 

Cooped {Her.), ohs. form of Coupbd, 

Coopee, obs. f. Coupee. 

Cooper (k7?poj), J^.l Forms: 5-6 couper, 
5-8 cowper, (5 oowpare, 6 ooupar), 6- cooper. 
[Occurs in iSth c. as couper, cowper, cowpar ; app. 
of LG. origin; cf. MDu. cuper, 15th c. Nieder- 
rheinisch kuper, E.Fris, kuper, mod.LG. (Bremen, 
Hamb.) kuper, dial. MHG. kiiefer, mod.G. kiifer, 
also dial. from MDu. hG. kupe, mod. 
G. kt^e, cask ; in med.L. cupdrius, ciiperius, f. 
cupa cask : see Coop. (It is not an Eng. derivative 
of coop, which, so far as appears, has never had 
the sense ‘ cask ’.) 

An old .spelling remains in the surname Cowper, pronounced 
Cooper by those who bear it.] 

1. A craftsman who makes and repairs wooden 
vessels formed of staves and hoops, as casks, 
buckets, tubs, 

A dry cooper makes casks, etc., to hold diy goods, a wet 
cooper those to contain liquids, a, white cooper pAih, tubs, 
and the like for domestic or dairy use. See also btdt- 
cooper, etc. 

^* 4 *S_ Vork Myst. Introd. 20 Coupefs, £1423 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 650 Hie ctiparius, cowpare, CX430 Nmn. 
I'ltd. 686 Hie cuperius, a cowper. X474 Caxtqn Chesse 
77 The other ben coupers. xsao MS. Acc. St. yohn's Hosp., 
Canterb., Paed to the couper for new bottomyng of a huk- 
ket. I 3 a 3 _., 4 e^ 14-1S Hen. VIII, c, 3 The misteries .. of 
smithes, joigners, or coupars. 1389 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 
16 Now you talke of a cooper, lie tell you a tale of a tuhb. 
*633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. Ivi, (1663) ssi He had in 
ms hand an Hatchet in the form of a Coopers Addis. 1669 
Stormy Mariner's Mag, v. 63 Nailed with Coopers Nails, 
lyao Loud, Gas. No, 5874/4 Michael Morgatroid, of Ripen, 
Cowper, X7a4 Ibid. No, 6249/10 John Higgs . , Turner and 


Wet-Cooper. 2837 Whittocic Bk. Trades (1843) 161 The 
‘ Dry-cooper ’ is employed in making sugar hogsheads and 
other casks. X834 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. (1858) 43 The 
coopers, .now tightening hoops, and now slackening them. 

D. On board ship : One who looks to the repair 
of casks and other vessels. 
x627 Capt. Smith Sea^naais Gram.yvd,. 36 The Cooper is 
to looke to the caske, hoopes and twigs, to staue or repaire 
the budgets, baricos, cans, steepe tubs. 1867 Smyth SailoVs 
Word-bk., Cooper, a rating for a first-class petty officer, who 
repairs casks, etc. 

c. From the practices of the journeymen coopers 
employed on vessels in the Thames, the word ac- 
quired in the end of the 18 th c. an evil connotation. 

x8oo CoLQunoUN Comm. Thames 65 No inconsiderable 
portion of the pillage fell to the share of Journeymen 
Coopers.. 1160658317 to repair casks and packages, which 
have suffered injury in the stowage. 'I'liey have even been 
known to break hogsheads wilfully to obtain plunder. Ibid. 
64 Coopers, Revenue Officers, and the Ship’s Crew all 
participated in the spoil. X840 Marhyat Poor yack xviii. 
Then we've the Coopers and Bumboat-men and the Rat- 
catchers and the Scaffie Hunters and the River Pirates . . 
all living by their wits. 

2. One engaged in the trade of sampling, bottling, 
or retailing wine ; a wine-cooper. 

[1463 Mann. <J- Honseh. Exp. s8s Paid for caryage of a 
lioggeshed of wyne intohis place at London, viij.^. Item to 
the cowper tile same tyme, iiij.tf.] X302 ArnoldeC/<»'o». (1811) 
88 Wlier as the cowpers of this cite haue vsed and dayly vse 
to colour sLraungers goodis as in taking vpon them malme- 
•seis and other wynes helongyng to strangers to bee their 
owne. 1678 Phillips, Cenmisier, A certain Instrument 
which Coopers use in the racking of the Wine. X837 Wiiit- 
TOCK Bk. Trades (1842) 162 The Wine-Cooper is employed 
in drawing off, bottling and packing wine, etc. 

3. ?A six- (or twelve-) bottle basket, used in 
wine-cellars. 

[Prob. from its use by wine-coopers.] 

1817 T. L. Peacock Melinemiri II. xx. 80 Give me a 
roaring lire and a six bottle cooper of claret. xSzg W, H. 
Maxwell Stories of Waterloo, F. Kennedy, He and_ the 
ambassador having discussed a cooper of port within a 
marvellous short period. X876 Grant Otte of the ‘600’ lii. 
436 And a rare cooper of old port Davie Binns Shall set 
abroach. 

4. A mixture composed half of stout and half of 
porter. (So called in London, and some other 
places ; see quot. 1873 .) 

187X M. Collins Mrg. fy merch. I, viii. 252 Vast hunches 
of bread and meat and stone jars of ‘ cooper’, being the fa- 
vourite form of refreshment. 1873 Slang Diet., CoeptT, 

‘ stout half and half’, i. e, half stout and half porter. 'De- 
rived from the coopers at breweries being allowed so much 
stout and so much porter a day, which they take mixed. 

6 . Comb,, as •\ cooper-shop, cooper’s shop. 

1632 Litiigow Trav. x. (1682) 444 All the Cowper-shops, 
and dwelling-Houscs. .adjoyning to the Town's Wall. 
Coo’per, [f* Coo? o.* + -er.] One who 
coops or confines. (With quot, cf. Coop 2 c.) 

X889 Farmer Ameriemtisms xdS/s To coop voters is to 
collect them as it were in a coop or cage, so as to be sure 
of their services on election day. Liquor dealers are the 
usual ‘ cooper.s ' for obvious reasons. 

Cooper sb.^, var. of Copeb. 

Cooper (k«'p 3 j), v, [f. Coopee /^.i] 

1. trans. To make or repair (casks, etc.) ; to 
furnish or secure with hoops, 

X746 in W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. (1757) 8 One, two, or 
three Months.. expiring before they are cooper’d and made 
tight, 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 32 Coopered with brass hoops 
weather-tiglit. X840 H. Cockton Val. Vox (1856) X77 ‘ i’ll 
cooper it up ' . .And he began to repair the cask, 

' 2. To put or stow in casks, 

X746 in W. Thompson iZ. N. Advoc. (17S7) 49 Many a 
Cart-Load . . brought into the , . Victualling Office, and 
Slaughtered, SaltM, Pack’d, Cooper’d, etc. i860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 210 The whsuers . . resort thither to 
‘cooper their oil’. 

3. intr. To work as a cooper, do cooper’s work. 

In mod. Diets. 

4. trans. To ‘rig ’, furbish up, put into a pre- 
sentable form, colloq, 

1829 Scott yml. 11 . igg,! employed my leisure . .JO peruse 
Mure of Auchendrane’s trial, out of which something might 
be coopered up for the ptibiic. 1833 M. Scott Tom Crmgle 
(1839) X74 When 1 was washed and cleansed, and fairly 
coopered up. 

5. To ‘ do for’, spoil, slang. (Cf. Coopeb sh ?- 1 c.) 

1831 Mayiiew Lotui. Labour I. 351 The ring-dropping 

‘ luik' is now carried on this way, for the old style is ‘coop- 
ered ’. 1873 Slang Diet. 31 Cooper'd (spoilt) by too many 
tramps calling there. [Said of a house.] 1877 Besant & 
Rice Sou of rule. i. ix. 99 ‘ The cove wasn’t athome, and the 
slavey'd been changed, and the ken was coopered.’ 

Cooperage (kw’psredg), [f. Coopbb + 

-AGB.J 

1. A place where a cooper’s trade is carried on. 

17x4 Lotid. Gas, No. 5246/2 A parcel of . . unserviceable 

Staves . . lying in the Cooperage. 1724 De Foe Tour Gt. 
Brit. (1748) I. 26 (D.l Room for erecting, .warehouses, roap- 
walks, cooperages, &c. X836 M.kkr'iks Midsh. Easy xviii. 
63 That the meeting should take place behind the cooper- 
age. x888 Pall Mall G. 3 Nov. 9/1 To place a cooperage 
. ,at each fi.shery station along the south coast. 

2. The coopering of casks ; cooper’s work ; the 
business or trade of a cooper ; coopery. 

X740-X A. Hn.L Lett, in Wks. (1753) II. 112 The prime 
cost of caskage . . with the care of their cooperage and 
orderii^. 174610 W. Thompson R. H. Advoc. 1x757) 47 
Good Cooperage will be found productive oi^ood Package. 
x8oo CoLQUHOUN Couwi, Thames xiii. 376 The Cooperage, 


Hoops, and Nail.s, which such Cargo may require. x8i8 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, 490 The coopeiage of the 
French hogsheads i.s also a subject of complaint. ,1872 
Yeats Hist, Comm, 140 In the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, the articles of cooperage were very numerou.s. 

3. Money payable to a cooper for his services. 

X7SS Johnson, Cooperage, the price paid for cooper's work. 

181^ R. Langford Introd. Trade 131 Cooperage, money 
paid to a cooper who attends on the quays to mend casks, 
also to open them for samples, 

4 . atinb. 

1871 Daily News 5 Sept., They were compelled to pay 
heavy cooperage charges, though there was not a loose hoop 
nor a bioken stave in the hold. Mod. Advt,, A Plant of 
Cooperage Machines can be seen in daily operation, 

Co-operaucy (kojp-peransi). [f. Co-OPEEANT ; 
see -ANCY.] a. The state or condition of being 
co-operant or working together. + b. The action 
of working together, co-operation, (obs.). 

01670 Hacket Ce7it, Scr‘ 771 , (1675) 231 Will not he make 
us the sheep of his pasture, without our active cooperaiicy 7 
x866 Co7itet7ip. Rev. I, 307 A perfect co-opeiaticy of the 
emotions, the conscience, the reason, and the imagination, 
1878 Dowden St7td. Lii. 99 The co-operancy of the energies 
of humanity with, .light, and motion. 

Co-operant (ki>ip‘perant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
cooperdnt-ein CVulgate), pr. *)3plc. of cooperdrT to 
Co-OPEEATB.] A. adj. Working together or to 
the same end; co-operatjng. 

*898 J. Dickenson Grce7ie i7i Co/ie. (1878) xix Haue not 
Planets their coniunctions, the elements their mixtures, both 
their cooperant motions 7 1678 Bp. Nicholson Exp. Catech, 
So The Donation of Heavenly Grace prevenient^subsequent, 
excitant, a^uvant, or co-cmerant. 1884 A. M. Fairbairn in 
Co7ite7)ip. Res/. Mar. 369 Co-operant factors of human pro- 
gress and happiness. 

B. sb. A co-operating agent or factor. 

1332 More Coitfiit. TuidaleVIks. 383/2 Y® sacrament doth 
nothing worke, nor is no cause thereof nor cooperant therto. 
1874 Lewes Probl. Lifefy M. 1 . 127 A necessary cooperant. 

Co-operate Ck( 7 |^'pSrcit\ v. [f. L. cooperdt- 
ppl. stem of cooperdrT to work together, f. co{m)- 
(see Co-) + operdrT to work.] 

1. intr. To woik together, act in conjunction 
{zvith another person or thing, to an end or purpose, 
or in a work) : a. of persons. 

x6i6 Bullokar, Cooperate, to worke together, to helpe. 
1623 UssHER Aftssv, yes7(it 128 Man . . cooperateth with 
man unto repentance, 1649 Br, Hall Cases Co7tsc, ii. iv, 
136 Though he doe not cooperate to his owne destruction. 
1762 Goldsm. at. W, cxxi, It is .. difficult to induce a 
number of free being.s to co-operate for their mutual benefit. 
1809 Wellington in Gunv. Desp, IV, 402 That the British 
army should cross the Tagus . , and co-operate . . in an attack 
upon Victor. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist, Sk, 1 . 1. ii. 54 The 
Turk began his career in Christian history by coSperaling 
with a Christian Emperor. 1879 Spectntory June 719 Living 
in communities and co-operating in labour. 

b. Of things ; To concur in producing an effect. 
1604 N, D, 3rd Pt. Three Co7tversions Eng. 121 Free will 
. .can cooperatt nothing at all. 1635 Quarles Embl, v. xv. 
(1718} 307 All things co-operate for the best. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. 11. vi. ( 17651 98 Here a double Force is made co- 
operate to one End. x^ W. Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess. 9 
Vanity cooperated with taste. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 707 
If sunlight and chlorophyll do not cooperate to produce new 
formative material by assimilation. ^ 

2. intr. To practise economic co-operation. 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exc7-e, (1842) I, 2x7 If the rats 

were to be advised to economize or to ‘ co-operate x88o 
McCarthy Own Tu/ies IV. 173 Why should they not also 
co-operate for the purpose of supplying each other with good 
and cheap food and clothing? 

Hence Co-o perating vbl, sb. scad ppl, a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseitd. Ei, Pref., Some cooperating 
advancers, x68o tr, B7Kha7iarcs De f/tre Reg7ti (1689) 8 
There must be a mutual Cooperating for the good of the 
whole, 182X Shelley in Four C. Eitg. Lett. 508 Various, 
yet co-operating reasons. 

Co-opeVQite (kt’i^^'per^^), a, [ad. L. cooperdtus, 
pa. pple. of cooperdrT to work together ; the suffix 
is app. used as in corporate^ Caused to co- 
operate ; brought into co-opeiation, 

1868 Rogers Pol. Eco7i,xvd. (ed. 3) 175 The system of co- 
operation or co-operate industry. 1885 Pail Mall G, 26 
Oct. 12/2 You want the co-operate knowledge of political 
economy and sound critical ability of Mr. A. 

Co-operation (kuipip&ai’Jan), [ad, L. coope- 
raiidn-evi, n. of action from cooperdrT to Co- 
operate. Cf. F. cooperation (i6th c. in Liltr6).] 

1. -The action of co-operating, i.e. of working 
together towards the same end, purpose, or effect ; 
joint operation, 

x3o8TEEvi.sAiSrt7'//«. DeP. R. i. (1495)7 By thecooperacyon 
of the holy ghost. 1626 Bacon Sylva Cent. x. Introd,, Not 
Holpen by the Cooperation of Angels or Spirits, X628 Coke 
On Litt. 61 As there may be an estate taile by custome 
with the co-operation of the Statute of W. a. cap. i. X754 
AdvenUvrer No. 137P11 The business of life is 
carried on ^ a general co-operation, 1868 Freeman Notdi, 
Co7uf. (1876) II. ix. 408 His temporary cooperation with 
Swegen. 1879 George Progr. ^ Porv. x. iii. (i88x) 417 
Civilization is co-operation. 

2. Pol. Eton. The combination of a number of 
persons, or of a community, for purposes of eco- 
nomic production or distribution, so as to save, for 
the benefit of the whole body of producers or 
customers, that which otherwise becomes the 
profit of the individual capitalist. 

For the history of the term see the quotations. As origin- 
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ally used by Owen the name contemplated the co-operahou 
of the whole community for all economic purposes, i.e. 
communism. In practice, the principle has been carried out 
in /rwfuctim, wnen a body of workmen corporately own 
the capital by which their concern is carried on, and thus 
unite rvithin themselves the interests of capital and labour, 
of employer and employed ; and in dis^riiufim, when an 
association of purchasers contribute the capital of a store 
by which they are supplied with goods, and thus combine 
in themselves the interests of trader and customers. See 

C 04 FEUATIVE. 

1817 Owen Letter in Load. News^afer 9 Au^, Ad- 
vantages to he derived from the Arrangement of the Unem- 
ployed Working Classes into ‘Agricultural and Manufec- 
turing Villages of Unlw and Mutual Co-operation iSat — 
Ecoueutist 3 Mar., Monastic institutions . . neverthel^ 
exhibit striking proofs of what is to be effected by the prin- 
ciple of Co-operation._ Ibid, in Holyoake Hist. Ceofi, I. 
67 The Secret is out ; it is utuestrained Co-operation on the 
part of all the members, for every purpose of social life. 
1824 W, Thompson DistriB. Wealth vi, Labor by co-opera- 
tion opposed to labor by individual competition. 183a Ht. 
MARTtNEau Homes Abroad ht. 136 The colony must be so 
orgwized as to secure the due co-operation of labour and 
capital. 1844 M. Henneu. {fitld^t putline of the various 
social systems and communities which have been founded 
on the principle of co-operation. 1863 Q. Rev. CK.TV. 418 
Most of these thiukers had a glimpse, more or less clear, of 
the principle of co-operation, .bat unfortunately they were 
unable to distinguish this principle from that of community 
of goods. 1863 Fawcett Rol. Ecoa, n. i. (1676) 105 The 
essential characteristic of co-operation is a union of 
capital and labour. x9jS Holyoake Hist. Coo^. I. 68 
The term Cooperatiou was at first.. and for several years 
afterwards, used in the sense of communism, as denoting a 
general arrangement of society for the mutual benefit of all 
concerned in sustmning it. Later, the term Co-opeiation 
came to be restricted to the humbler operations of buying 
and selling provisions. 3879 Rocbrs in Cassell’s Teckst. 
Ediec. IV. 380/1 The workman . . uniting in a trade partner- 
ship with other workmen, with the distinct purpose of using 
his own capital as well as his own labour under such an 
association. The latter form is called co-operation. 

Hence Co-opera'tloiilst, one vrho practises or 
adyocates co-operation. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle v. (1687) 61 Next to 
him is Mr. Toogooi^ the co-operationist, who.. wants to 
parcel out the world into squares like a chess-board, with a 
community on each, raising everything for one another. 
xBSx F. Hall in N. V, Nation XxXifl. 183/a Long and 
honourably distinguished for his labours and writings as a 
cooperationist. 

Co-operative (kdifi-peritiv), a. {si.) [f. L. 

cooptrSt- ppl. stem of : on analogy 

of operative^ 

1. Having the quality or function of co-operat- 
ing \ working together or with others to the same 
end ; of or pertaining to. co-operation. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 65 Some other kinde of 
perswasive power cooperative with it. 1669 Gale Crt. Gen- 
tiles I. in. iii. 38 A 1 other causes were but . . concauses, and 
cooperative under God. 1839 James Louis XTV, IV. a Not 
as an immediate, but as a co-operative cause. 1855 Mil- 
man Lai, Chr, (1B64) IX. xiv. x. 343 Four great principles 
. .mutually cooperative. 1865 Pall Mall G.tH May x With 
regard to a young English statesman, ive want to know two 
things mainly— nis intrinric value, and his co-operative 
capacity. 

2. Pal. Econ. Fertaining to industrial co-operation. 

Co-operative society : a society or union of persons for the 

production or distribution of good.s, in which the profits are 
shared by all the contributing members. 

Co-oPerative store : a store or shop belonging to and sup- 
ported by a co-operative society, with the purpose of supply, 
ing themselves with goods at a moderate price, and of 
distributing the profits, if any, among the members and 
regular pundiasers. 

^he earliest co-operative societies and stores were esta- 
blished as a firststep towards the contemplated communistic 
organization of society, mentioned under Co-opbration. 
But the primary aim was gradually lost sight of, and in 1844 
the principle was introduced of giving the profits not to 
the owners of the business, but, partly at least, to the 
customers.) 

[x8o8 Southey in C. Southey 4 " Corr. III. xiv. 13s If 
co-operarive labour were as practicable as it is desirable, 
what a history of English literature might be and you and 
I set forth !] i8« Economist No, i. 15 {Resolution at 
weeting of Printers^ etc., as Jan.) That a Society, to be 
denominated ‘ The Co-operative and Economical Society *, 
be now formed, t8a6 Revolt of Bees 17s The power which 
the first Co-opemtive Societies will possess . . of underselling, 
in the disposal of their surplus produce, whatever is brought 
to market from the establishments of private individuals. 
2848 Mill PoL Econ. 1 , 244 That a country of any large 
Mtent could be formed into a single ' Co-operative Society *, 
is indeed not easily conceivable. 1852 Ld. Goderich in 
Ld. Ingestre Meliora I. 83 In the end of 1850, the London 
Central Cooperative Store, as it was then called, was 
opened. *863 Sat. Rev. XIX. 79/2 The first developement 
of the principle which obtained considerable results was 
the Co-operative Store. 1872 N.ai.'toAxx Hist. Coqp. Roch- 
dale (ed. 7) s6 At the third London Co-operative ingress, 
1833, there was reported the existence of a Rochdale 
Friendly Cooperative Society . . It manufactured flanne l. 
3893 Miss Potter {,iille\ The Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain. 

B. si. 

1. One who practises or advocates co-operation ; 
a member of a co-operative society, 

3829 Southey Zrf/. Ci8s6) IV. 148 The scheme of the other 
^-operatives . . tends to secure employment for all its mem- 
bers, and equitable wages, 

2. Short for co-operative store, (eolloq.) 

i8b G. Llovd Eio 4. Plow II, xs6 As we are so close to 
the Co-operative we might order those things 


Hence Co-o'perativeiy adv., by means of or in 
relation to co-operation ; Co-o’perativeness, the 
state or quality of being co-operative. 

1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. Vll. 308 Passively, how 
far co-opexatively it is bard to say, Pompey owed his 
triumph to mere acts of decoy. 1B89 Co-qperaiive News 3 
Aug. 824 The society would be placed in a much better 
position both co-operatively, and commercially. 1655 Sin 
H. Vane Retired Man's Medit., Bringing his fleshly prin- 
ciples into . . useful co-operativeness withnis heavenly and 
spiritual. 

Co-operator (k^i^'per^'tsi). [a. L. cooperator 
fellow-worker (Vulgate), agent-n. from cooperart 
to CooPEEATE, So P. cooperateur c.).] 

1. One who co-operates with another or others ; 
a fellow-worker. 

ax6oo Hooker Reel, Pol,\n. vL § ii God the author.. and 
man a cooperator by him assigned to work for, with, and 
under him. ax6jj Barrow Serm. (i686f I. xii. 169 They 
are . . Co-operatours with God. 17^ Hist, in Ann. Reg.^ 8 
They were styled the adjutants, co-operators, and adminis- 
trators of the public weal, 3B3S A^old Let. in Stanley 
Life 4- Corr. C1844) II. mii. 16 The cooperators with whom 
I may possibly have to work, i860 Maury Phps. Geog. Sea 
xi.§ 507 The plan which Is followed by Captain Ginn.. one 
of our coeperators. 

2. A member of a co-operative society; one 
who practises industrial co-operation. 

i8fa Q. Rev. CXIV. 438 The opinion is growing among 
the London co-operators thatthe sy.stem, etc. 1884 Codury 
Mag. XXVllI. 134 The Cooperators, who form the other 
great branch of the industrial movement in England. 
Co-O'peratress. rare. [f. prec. -t-ESS.] A 
female co-operator or fellow-worker. 

186s PusEY Truth Eng.Ch. 158 Salazar writes . . ‘ In another 
way she may be called co-operatress and helper of Christ 

II Go-opera’triz. Obs. rare, [fem.in L. form 
of cooperator : see -tbix.] = prec. 

3674 EKiXTmSaulatEndor xog She was(saies Salmeron . . ) 
cooperatrix, that is, Christs fellow-laborer in the very Pas- 
sion to the end. a 1804 W. Gahan Strtn. (1882) 583 She 
was the principal co-operatrix of human redemption. 

■j* Co-operej Obs. rare. [a. F. coopirer (r6th c. 
in Littre), ad. L. cooptrari^ intr. To co-operate. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic i. (1685) 6 This innate 
Instinct did not cocmere with these Impostures. 

Cooperiiw (kzPpariq), vbl. sb,^ [f. Coofee v. 

-ING- ^.] 'Hie occupation of a cooper. 

1746 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. (1757) 46 The next 
Article in Coopering, may be considered of the Journeymen 
Coopers. [i86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxvii, He was not 
brought up to the Law, but to Wine-Coopering.] 1874 
Knight Diet, Mech. I. 616/1 Dry coopering consists of 
making barrels for flour, etc. 

Coopering : see Copebutg. 
t Coope’irison, -izon. Obs. [Alteration of ca- 
parison after L. coopenre to cover^ = Capabison, 
1386 Ferne Blass. Genirie 302 Their armour and cooperi- 
20ns of their horses. — 336 Any sadle . . chapperon, cooperi- 
son, or other instrument. 1660 Waterhouse ^Arm. 
67 A noble Horse, .clad in Armour and Cooperizons. 

Hence t Coo-periae v., to equip (a war horse). 
1386 PEmsBlsts, Genirie GrUYso cooperizing or furnishing 
of a horsse of warre. 


Cooper’s-'V^OOd. A name given in Australia 
to the wood of two rbamnaceons trees, Red Ash 
Alphitonia excelsa, and Victorian Poviader- 
ris apetala. 

x866 Treas. Boi. 918 P. apetala forms a small tree in New 
South Wales, and yields a bard close-grained wood there 
called Cooper's wood. 1884 in Miller Plantn. [in both 
senses]. 

Coope:^ (kil’pari). [f. Coopeb sb^ -h -Y 3 ; see 
-BBT.] Cooper’s work ; a cooper’s workshop ; 
cooper’s ware. Also attrib. 

35^ Inventory of W.Pstltney, Lichfield Registry, Item, 
in cowperye ware, rus. 3601 Holland Pliny I. 56a To steep 
the wheat within certaine cooperie vessels, made of wood. 
1695 Land. Gaz. No. 31x6/4 To he Sold, .all sorts of Basket, 
Coopery, and Turnery Wares, 1852 F. Nicholson Encycl. 
Aratit. I, 199 The art of coopery is a curious branch of 
mechanism. 3839 W. S, Coleman Woodlands (1866) 89 It 
' is much used, .in mill work, turnery, and coopery. 

Coopie, -y, obs. ff. Copt. 

Cooping (kS-piq), vbl. sb. [f. Coop v.T- -rifo 1.3 
The action of the verb Coop. 


18x3-4 Young Ami. Agric. XLIV. 373 From fifteen to 
twenW [ewes] were put into the hurdles {hobbling or coop, 
i/ig) daily. 3879 Beebbohm Paiagoiiia ii After our long 
cooping-up on shipboard we were not equal to any exertion. 
Coopie, obs. f. Couple. 


Coopsman, var. of Copeman, Obs., trader. 
Co-opt (kui^rpt), V. [ad. L. cooptare, f. co(m 
together -H optdre to choose. In L. strictly ‘ti 
choose as a colleague, friend, or member of one’ 
tribe or fauaily ’ ; sometimes also ‘ to elect inti 
a body’, otherwise than by its members. Cf. 
earlier uses of Co-optate, Co-optatioh.] 
traw. To elect into a body by the votes of it 
existing members. 

1631 Howell Venice 158 The favour they did him t 
co-opt him into the body of their Nobility. Ibid. 183 H 
sufferd himself to be coopted into theColledg of Cardinal!' 
* 7*4 Reg. Trin. Coll., Dublin in Fraser Life Berkeley i. 
(1871) 101 Dr. Cl^on was admitted and co-opted Senic 
Fellow, i860 W. G. Clark Vac. Tour 37Abody ofbravoe 
. - who_co;opt into their body those who, by strength of an 
and skill in the use of the stiletto, may have shown, then 


CO-ORDINATE. 

selves worthy of the distinction. 1862^ Sat. Rev. XIV. 
2x7/1 The claim of the existing Residentiaries to coopt to a 
vacancy. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xx. 418 These eight 
co-opted two more, and these ten two more. 1881 Nature 
XXlII. 292 He was co-opted a Senior Fellow, .[and] made 
Vice-Provost. 

Hence Oo-o'pted, Oo-o’pting^//. adjs. 

1873 Symonds Renaiss. Italy I, iii. 149 The Grand 
Council. .as a co-opting body, tended to become aldose 
aristocracy. i88t Times 17 May 4/1 The_ Convocation of 
Canterbury.. by means of members of their own body and 
co-opted scholars and divines, .have completed one portion 
of the work. 1887 Q. Jan. 176 Coopted trustees. 

Co-optate Qtoipyte't), v. arch. [f. L. cooptdt. 
ppl. stem of L. cooptare to choose or elect to an 
office, etc.] = Co-opt ; but formerly less definitely 
=:To choose or elect to an office, into a body, etc. 
Hence Oo-o’ptated ppl. a. 

1623 CocKERAM, Cooptate, to chuse. 1636 Blount Glos- 
sogr., Co-optate, to elect or chuse. 1638 ’ha.KSKRKU.Consecr. 
Bps. xi. 228 These are they whom we puroose. .this day to 
admit (cooptate) into the holy office of Priesthood. x8i8 
Todd, Cosptate, to choose. iSSz Jevons Meth. Soc. Reform 
73 The co-optated trustees. 

Co-optatiou (kfli^ipt^'Jan). [ad. L. cooptd- 
iion-em election, n, of action f. cooptare to Co-opt.] 
Election to vacancies in a body by the votes of the 
existing members ; formerly, also less definitely, 
= Election, choice, adoption. 

1533 Bellenden Livy iii. (1822) 299 Thir new tribunis in 
coaptacioun, and cbesing of thare collegis, usit the counsel 
of the Faderis. 1600 Holland Livy iv. iv. 142 By coopta- 
tion and election into the number of the Nobles, as being 
chosen mther by the favour and grace of the Kings, or els 
by the peoples voices after the Kings were expelled, c 1643 
Howell Lett. I. v. as This is true in the fir.st election and 
co-optation of a friend. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vii. ii. 
283. 181S Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 217 The first six 
kings of this dynasty procured the co-optation of their sons, 
by having them crowned during their own lives. 1873 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 327 The six electors added by 
cooptation fifteen others. 3883 M. Pattison Mem. (1885) 74 
The co-optation of fellows into the society, or corporation, 
of a college, x8M Bryce Amer. Coinmw. III. cii. 435 
Boards., allowed to renew themselves by co-optation. 
Co-optative (kUip’ptativ), a. [f. L. cooptdt- 
ppl. stem (see Co-opt) -h -IVB.] Of, pertaining to, 
or chosen by co-optation. 

1874 Scheme of Wilton Grammar School, The governing 
body shall consist of twelve persons, of whom five shall be 
representative Governors, and seven shall be co-optative 
Governors. 18^ Manch. Exam. 10 May 3/6 The govern- 
ing body.. consists of X2 representative governors and 12 
co-optative governors. 

Co-option (kbifpjan). [f. Co-OPT ; cf. option, 
adoption^ s= Co-Optation. 

3885 M. Pattison Mem. 89 The eccentricities of this casual 
cooption were exhibited, .at the Oriel election of 1846. 

Coopy, obs. f. Copy. 

Coorbash, -batclx : see Koobbabh, 

Coorbed, -yd, var. Coubbed Obs., curved, bent. 
Co-oxdain (koipidft'n), v. rare. [f. Co- -k 
Obdaiet,] trans. To ordain together. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. II. ii. X14 (R.) So must Christ be 
[the end] of all the creatures appointed and co-ordained 
with him. 183a Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 40 
The Saint-Simonian term is 'co-ordain'; men have not 
discovered aright, because nobody would ‘co-ordain' for 
them beforehand. And ' co-ordain ' means to command. 

So Co-ocdai'ner, one who taJees part in ordaining. 
3644 Jessop Angel of Eph, 32 Those which were Co-or- 
dainers with the Bishop 

Coord(e, obs. f. Coed. 

Co-0*rder, S', rare. [f. Co- + Obdeb ».] trans. 
To arrange or dispose co-ordinately. 

3678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, 411 All things are plainly 
Coordered to One, the whole world conspiring into one 
agreeing harmony. 1882 M. Arnold Address at L’pool, 
The dimculty of duly proportioning and co-ordering the 
simply of schools according to the need. 

Hence Co-o'xdexer. 

1637 S. W. Schism DispacKf 449 The A 11 wise ordcrer 
and coorderer of nature and grace. 

t Co-o'rdiuacy. Obs. [f. Co-oedinate: see 
-AOY.] Co-ordinate condition ; co-ordination. 

1683 Brit. Spec. Pref. 7, _^I assert the Sovermgnty of our 
Lord the King, .in opposition to the pernicious Doctrine of 
Co-ordinacy. 1733 Scots Mag. Aug. 373/1 They, .provided 
for their own co-ordinacy. 

Co-0‘rdinal, a. Geom. [f. Co- -k ObdinaIj, 
with reference to co-ordmatei\ Having (so many) 
co-ordinates. 

1875 A Cayley in Phil, Trans. CLXV. 678 We require. . 
the prrootential pf a uniform (x-coordinal) circular disk. 
{Note) The a^ective coordinal refers to the number of co- 
ordinates which enter into the equation. 

Co-0*rdiuancei rare-°. Joint ordinance. 

3864 in Webster, 

Co-O'rdinaxLCy. rare. [f. med.L. co-ordindre 
to co-ordain : see -anoy.] =Co-OEDnTACY. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11 . 137 They [elders] are sup- 
posed to act in a kind of co-ordinancy with the minister. 

Co-ordinate (kui^udin^), a. and sb. [f. L. 
CO- + ordindt-us ordered, arranged, pa. pple. of 
ordindre to order ; prob. formed as a parallel to 
STtbordinccte. Cf. mod.F. coordonni. But in some 
senses it is analysed as Co- -kOaDiuATE.] 

1. Of the same order ; equal in rank, degree, or 
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importance (wii/t ) ; opposed to subordittate. In 
Gram, used esp. of the clauses of a compound 
sentence. 

1641 R. Brooki: Eng, Episc. 11, vii. 106 All these Churches 
are but Coordinate, not among themselves Subordinate. 
1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles II. iv. 23 He is placed beneath 
God, coordinate with intellectual creatures, but above cor* 
poreous creatures. 1794 Palev Evid, ti. vi, § 23 Annas 
. .possessed an authority co-ordinate with or next to that of 
the high-priest pro^rly so called. 183s J. C. Hare in 
rhilol. Mns, I, 648 The formal laws of our understanding 
are not coordinate to the infinite variety of nature. 1846 
Trench Mirac. xv. (1862) 250 Instead of three being thus 
subordinated to one, all four are coordinate with one another. 
x8^ Bowen Logic iv. gi Two or more Species are thus 
said to be Coordinate when each excludes the other from 
its own Extension, but both or all are included under the 
Extension of the same nearest higher Concept. 1871 Public 
Sch, Lett. Grcan. § 151 A Coordinate Clause is not governed 
in its construction by the Principal Sentence. 1876 Mason 
Eng. Gram. 163 A compound sentence is one which consists 
of two or more co-ordinate principal sentences, joined to- 
gether by co-ordinative conjunctions. 

2. Proceeding in a corresponding order. 

1794 Sullivan Vie^o Nat, 1 . 414 The phases of the moon 
are co-ordinate with the course of the sun. 

3. Involving co-oidination ; consisting of a 
number of things of equal rank, or of a number of 
actions or processes properly combined for the 
production of one result. 

1769 RonERT.soN Chas. p'. III. viii. gi All the inconveni- 
ences arising from a divided and co-ordinate jurisdiction. 
1876 F0.STER Phys. III. vii. (1879) 603 So complex and co* 
ordinate a movement. 

B. sb. 

1. One who or that which is co-ordinate, or of 
the same rank ; an equal ; a co-ordinate element. 

AxSjo Calhoun WAs.(tij^) II. 397 The great fundamental 
division of the powers of the system, between this govern, 
ment and its independent coordinates, the separate govern- 
ments of the states. 1879 Tourgee Fool’s Err. xlv. 343 
Can the African slave . . develop into the self-governing 
citisen, the co-ordinate of his white brother in power. 

2. Math. Each of a system of two or more mag- 
nitudes used to define the position of a point, line, 
or plane, by reference to a fixed system of lines, 
points, etc. (Usually in//.) 

In the original (and most often u.sed) .system, invented by 
De.scartes, and hence known as that of Cartesian co^ordi. 
nates, the co-ordinates of a point (in a plane) are its distances 
from two fixed intersecting straight lines (the axes of co- 
ordinates), the distance from each axis being measured in a 
direction parallel to the other axis. (The determination of 
the position of a place by latitude and longiUule is a similar 
casep The co-ordinates are rectangular when the axes are 
at right angles ; otherwise oblique. The name Cartesian 
co-ordinates is also extended to the case of points in space 
(not in a particular plane) referred to three axes not in one 
plane ihtersecting in a point (like three edges of 9 box meet, 
mg at one corner). 

Hence applied to various other systems, mostly named 
from the nature of the fixed figure, etc., to which the points 
are referred ; as Bipunctual co-ordinates, co-ordinates de- 
fining a line or point by reference to two fixed points and a 
fixed direction. Polar co-ordinates, co-ordinates defining a 
point (in a plane) by reference to a fixed line [pnitial line or 
etxii^ and a fixed point {origin or pole) in that line ; the co- 
ordinates of any point being the length of the straight line 
(radi/es vector) drawn to it from the pole, and the angle 
which this line makes with the axis (as in defining the posi- 
tion of a place by its distance and bearing from a given 
place).^ The name polar co-ordinates is also implied to an 
extension of this system to points in .space. So bieircular 
co-ordinates, bilinear c,, trilinear c., etc. 

x8ag Crabs Technol. Dirt., Co-ordinates (Geom.), a term 
applied to the absciss and ordinates when taken in con- 
nexion. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. iv. do He can in 
thought shift his centre of co-ordinates and the position of 
his axes. X879 Thomson & Tait Nat, Phil. 1 . 1. § 202 The 
most general system of co-ordinates of a point consists of 
three sets of surfaces, on one of each of which it lies, 

"b. aitrib. Pertaining to or involving the use of 
co-ordinates. 

X853 Todhunter {title) Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate 
Geometry. 

Co-ordinate (kdip-rdin^it), v. [med.L. has 
coor dinar e to ordain together; mod.F. has co- 
ordonner; but the Eng. word was prob. formed 
independently, from Co- and L. qrdindre, as a 
parallel form to sttbordinate.’\ 

1. tram. To make co-ordinate ; to place or class 
in the same order, rank, or division. 

X663T. Mall Offer F.Help s6 These two. .are not opposed, 
hut co-ordinated. X875 Poste Gah/s iv. § i _Those who 
count four classes, .commit the error of co-ordinating .sub- 
classes and classes. x8^ tr. Loize’s Logic 36 The marks of 
a concept are not coordinated as all of equal value. 

2. To place or arrange (things) in proper posi- 
tion relatively to each other and to the system of 
wbich they form parts ; to bring into proper com- 
bined order as parts of a whole. 

X847 Whewell Hist, hsduct. Sc. III. xvii, viii. 3x6 The 
different parts of each being must be co-ordinated in such a 
manner as to render the total being possible. X847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Shahs. Wks. (Bohn) I. 36a An omnipresent 
humanity co-ordinates all his faculties. X867 Lxwes Hist, 
Philos. I. p,xvui. It systematises their results, co-ordinating 
their truths into a body of Doctrine. x88x B. Sanderson 
in Nature No. 619. 439 How are the motions of our bodies 
co-ordinated or regulated ? 

3. intr. (for refi^ To act in combined order for 
the production of a particular result, 
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1863 Wynter Subtle Brains 413 When we remember the 
number of muscles which must co-ordinate to enable a man 
to articulate. 

Hence Oo-o‘rdinated, Co-o‘rdiuatius /// a. 

_ X839 Todd Cycl, Anat. V. 674/t To bring such an organ 
into co-ordinated action. x86i Wynter Soe. Bees 486 Let us 
grant that^there is some co-ordinating power — some execu- 
tive residing over the just association of our ideas. x88o C. 
& F. Darwin PI 196 The several coordinated move- 
ments by which radicles are enabled to perform their proper 
functions. xSSy A thetixum 26 Mar. 414/2 The co-ordinating 
intelligence. 

Co-ordinately (ktiip-idin^li), adv. [f. Co- 

OBDINATB a. -t- -iiY 2.] In a co-ordinate way ; in 
equality of order or rank, 

X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. v. 331 The Formation. . 
was neither coordinately nor instrumentally the Work of 
Angels. X843 Ld, CKmvELi.Chancellors{s%^j)Y. ciii. 2 The 
plan, .of having several judges sitting there co-ordinately. 

Go-O'rdiuateness. rare-o. 'Equality of 
order, rank, or degree’ (Bailey {folio) 1730 - 6 ). 
Co-ordination (kui/udin^'jsn). [n. of action 
from Co-OBDINATB V . ; it occurs in F. in Oresme, 
14 th c., and prob. in med.L.] The action of co- 
ordinating; the condition or state of being co- 
ordinated or co-ordinate. 

f 1. gen. Orderly combination. Obs. 

x&s Bacon Adv. Learn, n. vii. § 6. 28 The simple forms 
or differences of things, which are few in number, and the 
degrees or coordinations whereof make all this variety. X638 
Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyms 32 What consent and coor- 
-dination there is in the leaves and parts of flowers. 

2. The action of arranging or placing in the 
same order, rank, or degree ; the condition of being 
so placed ; the relation between things so placed ; 
co-ordinate condition or relation : opposed to sub- 
ordination. 

c 1643 Maximes Unfolded 4 Co-workers together for com- 
mon good, not.. by subordination, but co-ordination of prin. 
cipall cau.ses. xdsy Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr., I cannot do 
anything but in coordination with the council, at&jq 
Barrow PD/r's Siiprem. Wks, 1839 VIII. 287 That brotherly 
co-ordination and equality, which our Lord did appoint. 
X833 Coleridge Taole-t. 10 Apr., There are two possible 
modes of unity in a State ; one by absolute co-ordination 
of each to all, and of all to each : the other by subordination 
of classes and offices. x8&4 Bowen iv. 01 The Rela- 
tion of Co-ordination exists between different Species which 
have the same Proximate Genus. 

3. The action of arranging, or condition of being 
arranged or combined, in due order or proper re- 
lation. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys, Forces {tZqe,) x The theory con- 
sequent upon new facts, whether it be a co-ordination of 
them with known ones, or, etc. x8^ Dove Lo^ie Chr. 
Faith I. i. § 2. 57 To arrange the primary materials in a 
regular co-ordination, whidi constitutes Science. 18^ 
Maury Phys, Geog. Sea xiv. § 794 , 1 have recently put the 
materials in the hands of Lieutenant West for co-ordination. 

4. Harmonious combination of agents or func- 
tions towards the production of a result ; said esp. 
in Phys. in reference to the simultaneous and 
orderly action of a number of muscles in the pro- 
duction of certain complex movements. 

1854 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I, i. iii. 6x These 
two highest nervous centres.. perform the general function 
of douhly-compound co-ordination. 2874 Carpenter Mestt. 
Phys. 1. 1 . § 20(1879)20 In each of these acts, the co-ordina- 
tion of a large number of muscular movements is required. 
1876 Foster /’/ w. in. vi. (1879} Let us.. examine the 
coordination of the movements or our own bodies. 

Co-ordinative (kdi/udlne'tiv), a, [f. as Co- 

OEDINATB W. -t- -IVB.] 

f 1. Involving co-ordination ; co-ordinate, Obs. 

1642 C. Herle a nsw. Dr. Feme 3 England U not a simply 
subordinative, and absolute, but a Coordinative, and mixt 
Monarchy. xfiBo 7 V»af. Monarchy w, x\\. The Lords 
stile, Comites, or Peers, implies, .a co-ordinative society with 
his Majesty. 

2. Having the property or function of co-ordi- 
nating. 

x88x Huxley in Nature No. 615, 346 The summation of 
the lives of a cell aggregate, brought into harmonious action 
by a co-ordinative machinery. 2884 W. Fraser Nat, Co- 
ordination in Rep. Brit. Assoc, 773 A supplementary prin- 
ciple of co-ordinative supervision. 

b. Gram. (See quots.). 

xl^ J. W. Gibbs Philol. Studies (1857) 23 The co^ordi- 
native compound proposition, where the two propositions 
are co-ordinate or independent of each other, 2870 Mason 
Eng, Grant. 113 Co-ordinative conjunctions are those which 
unite either co-ordinate clau-ses, or words which stand in the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence. 

Co-o'vdinator. [f- Co-obdinatb v . -i- -oe : cf. 
L. ordindtor.'] A person or thing that co-ordinates. 

X884 H. Spencer Illvstr, Univ, Progr. 42a This great 
cephalic ganglion becoming the co-ordinator of ail the crea- 
ture’s movements, there no longer exists much local inde- 
pendence. 

So Co-o’rdiuatoxy a. =Co-OBDiRATiyB 2. 

Coore, obs, f. Cobb. 

Co-o'rsfanise, v. rare, [see Co-.] trans. To 
organize together. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Reff. (1834) iso The doctrines .. 
taken as co-organised parts of a great organic whole. 

Co-OVi'Sfinal, a. rare, [see Co-.] Conjointly 
original ; equally original each with the other. 

x8;j6-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapk. (1877) I, xvi. 297 Co. 
ordinate and co-original elements. 


Hence Oo-oxlierlua'llty. 

2830 Sir W. Hami^on Discuss. (1852) 54 The co-origin- 
ality and reciprocal independence of the subject and object. 

Coorne, coornel(l, obs. ff. Cobn, Keenel. 
Coors(e, obs. f. Coabse, Cobse. 
Co-ortb.o‘gonal, a. Geom. [f. Co- -h Obiteo- 

GONAt.] = next. 

Co-ovtliotoillic (kou|pj]>^p‘mik), a. Geom. [f. 
Co- -H Obthotomio.] Cutting one another at right 
angles at each point of intersection : said of a 
system of curves, every pair of which intersect 
orthogonally. 

x8^ Jeffery Proc. Land. Math, Soc. XVI. 214 Coortho- 
tomic conditions. Ibid. 116 Four fixed coorthotomic circles. 
Ibid. 223 Coorthotomic circles of inversion. 
Coortyowre, obs. f. ConEiiEE. 

Cooscoosoo : see Couscoosou. 

Cooscot, dial, form of Cushat, wood-pigeon. 
Ooosen, -in, obs. ff. Codsih, Cozeh. 
Coosherer : see Coshebeb. 

Co-OSSify (kaip'sifoi), v. intr. and trans. To 
ossify together ; to unite into one bone. 

1877 Coves Fur Anim. vii. 203 All the bones of the skull 
finally coossify, excepting, of course, the mandible. 2882 

O. C. Marsh In Pop, Sc. Monthly XX. 314 The fibula., 
may be co-ossified with the side of the tibia. 

Hence Co-oissiflea'tlou, union (of two or more 
bones) into one bone, 

2883 C. A. Buckmaster in Brit. Almanac Comp. 193 
The co-ossification of the pelvic bones is peculiar. 

CooBt, obs. f. Coast, Cost ; Sc. pa. t. of Cast v. 
Coostie, CoostoB, obs. ff. Coast v., Costos. 
Coosyn, obs. f. Cousnr. 

Coot (kilit), sb}- Forms : 4-7 cote, coote, (5 
cute, ouytt, 6-7 oout(e), 7 - coot. [ME. cote, 
coote, corresp. to Du. koet (recorded c 1600 ) ; a Low 
German word, the earlier history of which is un- 
known. 

The long 0 of ME. cSte, evidenced also by the Du. form, 
which implies MDu. *cdte, ceete, makes impossible the con- 
jecture that the word is connected with Welsh cwt short, 
which is on other grounds inadmissible. Prof, Newton 
thinks that there is a connexion between coot and scoot or 
scout, another name of the guillemot, and allied sea-fowl ; 
but the early history of the latter is obscure.] 

1. A name originally given vaguely or geiie- 
rically to various swimming and diving birds. In 
many cases it seems to have been applied to the 
Guillemot (Uria troile), the Zee-koet or Sea-coot 
of the Dutch. 

2382 WvcLiF Lev. xi. 26 An ostriche, and a nyjt crowe, 
and a coote, and an hawke. 2308 Trevisa Barth, DeP. R. 
xii. xxvi. (2495) 429 The Cote highte Mergulus and hath that 
name of ofte doppynge and plungynge. Ibid., It tokenyth 
moost certa^lyfull stronge tempeste in the see yf Cotes fie 
cryenge to the clyffes. 2773 Johnson Jonrtt, Scot,, Slanes 
Castle. One of tne birds that frequent this rock [Buchan 
Ness] has.. its body not larger than a duck's, and yet lays 
eggs as large as those of a goose. This bird is by the in- 
habitants named a Coot. That which Is called Coot in 
England is here a Cooler, [This is some error ; no such 
name is known.] 2885 Swainsoh Prov. Names Birds aiS 
Guillemot.. Quet (Aberdeen), [Cf. Queit(Aberd.)=Coot in 
Jamieson.] 

2. Afterwards restricted in literary use to the 
Bald Coot {Fulica atra, fam, Fallidat), Meer-koet 
of the Dutch, a web-footed bird inhabiting the 
margins of lakes and still rivers, having the base of 
the bill extended so as to form a &oad white 
plate on the forehead (whence the epithet bald) ; 
in U.S. applied to the allied F. Americana ; and 
generically extended to all the species of Fulica. 

la 2300 Gloss. W. de Bihlesw. in Wright Voc. 265 line 
blarye, a balled cote.] C2440 Promp. Parv. 93 Coote, 
byrde [MS. K, cote bi^de], mergus,fiilliea, 2483 Cath. 
Angl. 87 A Cute [MS. A, Ctsytt), jttlica, mergus. 248^ 
Bk. Si. Albans F vj b, A Couert of cootls. a 2529 Skelton 

P, Sparowe 408 The doterell, that folyshe pek, And also the 
mad coote. With a halde face to toote. 2580 Hollvband 
Treas. Fr, Tong, Foulqite, a bird called a Coute. 2604 
Drayton Owle 942 The Brain-bald Coot, a 2763 Shenstone 

(2763) 234 Where coots in rushy dingles hide. 2835 
Tennyson Brook 23 , 1 come from haunts of coot and hem. 
x8gx Boston {Mass'S yml, 12 Mar. 4/1 Twelve redheads, one 
bald pate and a coot were secured during the day, 

b. Proverbial phrases. As bald (bare, black) as 
a coot ; as stupid as a coot (this and the epithet 
'mad coot* may have originally applied to the 
Foolish Guillemot). 

2430 Lydg. Chron, Tray. ii. xv, And yet he was as halde 
as IS a coote. a 23^ Tindale Exp, x yohn Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 224 The body, .is made as bare as Job, and as bald 
as a coot. x6sx Burton Anat. Mel. iii. iii. i. ii. (2632) 599 
1 have an old grim sire to my husband, as bald as a cout. 
2687 Hist, Sir y. Hasvhweod v. g They ^led him as bare 
as a Coot, by shaving off his Hair, xW R. Holme Ar- 
moury ii. 272/2 The Proverb, as black as the Coot. 

3. Locally applied (with distinctive additions) to 
the Water-rail and Water-hen or Gallinule. 

2347 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Mv^alck y diurlUt. 'ourel 
of the water': cf. ‘Brook ouzel '= Water-rail (Swainson, 
276)], A cote, 2847-78 Halliwell, Coot, the Water-hen. 
xW9 Lonsdale Gloss., Coot, the water-hen. 2883 Swainson 
P-rwbui. Natnes Birds 176 Water-rail. . Skitty coot (Devon, 
Cornwall). Ibid. 178 Moor Hen,, Cnidy, Moor coot. Kitty 
coot (Dorset), 
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Aufig. [Cf. 2b.J A silly person, simpleton. 
{colhq., dial., and U.S.') 

[1824 Hist Gamiug 44 The poor plucked pigeon (now be- 
come a Bald Coot) lost his reason.] 1848-60 Bautlett Diet, 
Allien, Coot, .is often applied by ns to a stupid peison; as, 
‘ He is a poor coot *. a x86o JJarj^aret 134 (Bartlett) Little 
coot 1 don’t you know the Bible is the best book in the 
world ? 

S. Comb., as f coot-foot, a name given by some 
to the Phalarope; coot-footed a., having feet 
like a coot’s ; hence Coot-footed Tringa, a name 
given by Edwards to the red or grey Phalarope 
Phalaroptis fidicartus \ ooot-grabe, a name given 
by some to the Fin-foot or Sun-grebe Mieliornis. 

*757 Edwards in PktL Trans. L. 255 , 1 chuse, by way of 
distinction, to name it the coot-footed tringa. xyM Fennaiit 
Zool. (i8ia) II. 126 Red Phaiaro^e. .This is the red. coot 
footed tringa of Edwards. 

Coot, ‘S'r. Also cult, cute (kot). [A com. 
Low German word-, found in Sc. since £1500: 
cf. MDn. cote, cote, Flem. ketete, Du. hoot fern,, 
knuckle-bone; East Fiis. hote, Mt ankle-joint, 
ankle; OFris.i<jfc joint, knuckle; MLG. LG. 
hote, kbte, also in mod.G. in sense ‘pastern-joint, 
fetlock ’ ; see Grimm.] 

1 . The ankle-joint. 

XS08 Dunbar in Flytinq 232 Ffor rerd of the, and rattling 
of thy bntis. .Suinclaschis the, sum cloddis the on the cutis. 
1681 CoLViL IVItigs Supplic (1751! vj Some had hoggats, 
some straw boots. Some uncover’d legs and coots, 0x810 
Tannahill Poems i.i346> 81 Whyles o'er the coots in holes 
he plumped- x8i8 Blachio. Mag. III. 531 With feet, with 
cuits, unshod — ^but clean. 

2 . The fetlock of a horse. 

x68i CoLviL IVhigs Supplic. (xysr) 81 Rub my horse-belly 
and bis coots, And when I get them, dight my boots. 

3 . A thing of small value ; a trifle. 

Perhaps, orig. a knuckle-bone used by children in playing, 
as in MDu. cote * osselet du bout des piedz de bestes, de 
quoyjouent les enfants, astragalus, talus' (Plantijn): see 
also Grimm, KBte 3. 

1550 Lyndesay Sqr. MeUbrum 294 Your crakkis t count 
thame not ane cute. 0x605 Montgomerie .S orw. xlvi. (18S6), 
1 count Jour cunning is not worth a cute. — Misc. Poems 
xlvi, I count not of my lyf a cuta 1631 A. Crais Pilgr. ^ 
Hermite g, I care not a cuit for her sake to hee slayne. 

4. Comb., as ooot-bone, ankle-bone, knudde- 
bone, esp, as used to play with. 

x648^ Hexham Duiai Diet, Pickelm, to Play at Coot- 
hone as hoyes doe. 

Coot, ? Obs. intr. Of tortoises : To copu- 
late. Hence Ooo'ting vbl. sb. 

sfArj H. Sthbbe in Phil, Trails. II. goo The Tortoises . . 
coot for fourteen dsues together. 1699 Damker Pqy. II. 
Index a v. Turtle, When they Coot or Couple, lygo G. 
Hughes Barbadoes 309 In cooting-time. 

Coot (k«t), locaJ. [Deiiv. obscure: some 
associate it with cote in dove-cote, bell-cote^ To 
slope back the upper part of the gable of a house, 
the end of a hay-rick, etc., so as to form a ‘ pavilion ’ 
or ‘tabernacle’ roof. Hence Goo'ted, ^/. a., 
Cooiiing, vhl. sb. 

x8x3 Davis Agric. Wilts 258-268 (in Arehseot. Rev. Mch. 
1888) Hay-ricks are. .sometimes oblong with cooted ends, 
not gable ends, xSga Correspt. at Mere, Wilts. A rick or 
cottage has its end', ‘ cooted '^or ‘ cooted in ', when instead 
of being carried up peipendicularly to the ridge, they are so 
carried up only to the same height as the side-walls, and 
then sloped back. Sometimes the ends are carried perpen- 
dicularly to a greater height than the sides, and then sloped 
back; this is called half-cooUng.. .Gable-end ricks are rarely 
seen here, the general practice being to coot them in. 

Coot e, obs. f. CoAi, Cot. 

Cootev (krr'tai). [Cf. Coot A popular 
name in the Southern United States of two tor- 
toisesj the Common or Carolina Box-turtle ( Cistudo 
Caroline^, and the ‘Florida Cooter’ {Chrysemys 
concinna), family Testudinidse. 

188^ G. Brown Goode Fisherii's oj US, 155 Pseudemys 
concinna, the ‘ Florida Cooler', is found in all the Southern 
States.^ Ibid. 158 The Carolina Box Turtle. .In the southern 
States it is known as the ‘Pine-barren Terrapin’, and is 
also called ‘ Cooler' by the negroes, 

Cooter, dial, f, Coulteb, 

Cooth. CkwJjj. Also outh, ouith. The local 
name in Shetland and Orkney of the Coal-fish, 
before it is full-grown. (Jamieson.l 

X793 Statist. Acc. Orkney VII. 453 (Jam.) But the fish 
most generally caught . . is a grey fish here called cuths, of 
the size of small haddocks, 2795 Ibid. XVI. a6x These 
boats sometimes go to sea for the purpose of fishing 
cod, cooths, and tibrics, which are the small or young 
cooths. 1841 Vareeli, Brit. Fishes II. 251. 2844 W. H. 
Maxweli. Sports Adv. Scott, xv. (1855) 137 (S^tlaiid) 
The. .Gadits Carbonarius . . known by the varying term of 
sillack, cuik, and seath, according to age and size. 

Cooth., dial, f. CoTHE, disease ; obs. f. Coolth. 
Coothie, Coothly ; see Coutht, Coutelt. 
C00*tie, -^b. Sc. Also ooodie, oudie. A wooden 
kitchen di&, a small wooden bowl or basin. 

1785 Bvrss Addr. to Deilt, Auld Homie, Satan, Nick or 
Clootie Wha in yon cavern grim an’ sootie. . Spairges about 
tim biunstane cootie. To scaud poor wretches. 

Coo*tles cooty, a. Sc. [f. Coot sb't- ankle -f -T.l 
Having legs clad with feathers. 

17B7 Burns Tam Samson's Elegy vii. Ye cootie moor- 
cocks, crousely craw. 1814 Train Mountain, Muse 49 The 
cooty cock ahmt the door Did clap his wings and craw* 


Oo-OWner. [See Co-.] A joint owner, 

2838 Sat, Rev. VI. aio/a The King's rights being pro- 
tected against those of his co-owners. 1876 Digby Real 
Prop. V. § 4. 241. 2884 R. RiNGWooDinXaw Times 27 Dec. 
160A Certain lands, .were vested in several co-owners in 
undivided shares. 

Hence Co-ownexaMp. 

2875 PosTE Gaius II. Comm. (ed. 2) 205 An inseparable 
union sometimes produces co-ownership in the whole, 2884 
Lam Times 24 June 216/2 In a co-ownership action. 

Cooze, coozen : see Coz, Cozen. 
tCop, sb^ Obs. [Old Northumbrian copp 
?masc., cup, vessel, corresp. to ON- kopp-r cup, 
small vessel, MDu. copip), MLG. and Du, hop 
drinking-cup, OHG. chop/, MHG. hopf beaker, 
bowl, genermly thought to be akin in origin to OE. 
cuppe fem., Cup. Med.L. had both coppa and 
cu^a ; cf. It. coppa, Pr. copa, F. cmtpe : tiie rela- 
tions between the Teutonic and Romanic words are 
difficult to determine. 

Copp and cuppe awarently came down into ME. as dis- 
tinct words ; but ME. had also coppe, app. a mixture of the 
two, or a northern form of cteppe. Cup, assimilated to copp. 
It is not possible to separate the plural of copp from that of 
coppe, and the examples of coppes have consequently been all 
considered under Cup; but it is possible that some of them 
belong here.] 

1 . A drinking-vessel, a cup. 

^ f 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark Ix. 41 Sua hua. .drinca xeseleS 
iuh calic vel copp wmtres on noma ininum. Ibid. John xix. 
29 Bolla full vel copp full of mcced. i;x46o Towneley Myst. 
91 zst Pastor. I diynk for my parte, and P. Abyde, lett 
cop reylle. xfioo-ao Dunbar The Dance 96 Him followlt 
many fowll drunckart, With can and collep, cop and quart, 
b. To drink ox play cop-out: to drain the cup. 
2508 Dunbar Testament tot Drynkand and playand cop- 
out. Z535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 632 At euirilk draucht 
tha playit ay cop out x8x8 [see Cap sbP t b]. 

2 . A measure of quantity : the fourth of a Scotch 
peck ; now also Cap. [Perhaps a diiferent word.] 

2497 Halihuriotis Ledger in C. Innes Scot, in Mid. Ages 
viii. (2860) 245, 4 copis of fegis, cost 20 g. the cop. Ibid., 
2 copis of raysins cost 5s. the cop. 

3 . Comb, eop-ambpy, a chest or closet for cups 
and vessels ; cop-h.ou.se, a house or room for the 
same purpose. See also the combinations of Cup. 

25., Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.\ A langsald bed, a copamry, 
& ane schuring. 2543 Inventories (.Jam.), Memorandum, 
thir veschell underwritten . . In the cophous, etc. 2663 
Spalding Trouh, Chas. /, 1 . 157 (Jam.) They brake down 
beds, boards, cop-ambries, glass windows, etc. 

Cop (kfp), sb.'^ Forms: i- cop*, 3-y coppe, 
(7 oops). [OE. cop, copp top, summit ; generally 
thought to be identical with prec,, since in MDu. 
cep developed (after latb c.) the sense ‘skull’ and 
then ‘head’, and kopf in MH( 5 . ‘cup’, in 
mod.Ger. ‘head’. Cf. also the analogy of L. 
testa pot, shell, skull, It. testa, F. tHe head. But 
in OE. sense ‘skull’ or even ‘head’ is not 
known, only that of ‘top, summit’, which hardly 
runs parallel with the words in the other langs., 
besides being so much earlier. It is possible that 
the two words are distinct or only related farther 
back. 

(One might suppose that kopip) top, was the native OE. 
word, and copp of the Northumbrian Gospels a, ON. 
kopp'r: but the whole subject of the history and origin of 
these words in Teut. is very obscure; see Kluge, and 
FMck, also Cup.) There was also an OF. coppe, summit 
(cf.CoPEROUN), bywhich our word may have been influenced.] 
1 . 1 . The top or summit 01 anything. Obs, or 
dial. 


a 2000 Aldhehn Gl. (Mone) 1576 (Bosw.) Coppe, summi- 
taie, c xao5 Lay. 7782 And ha turres cop [c 2375 teppe] 
mihte weoren a cniht mid his capen. c xspo 5 . Eng. Leg, I. 
39/*8s a gret treo, So heij Jjat he was a-drad toward 
coppe i-seo. <;x385 Chaucer L. G, W. 738 Tisbe, This 
wal. .Was clove a two ryght from the cop a-donn. CX3K 
— Pral. C. T. S54 Upon the cop right of h« nose he hade A 
werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres. 2387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I.Si In Ynde beeji trees, Jiat haueb coppis as hiae as 
me schal schete wi|> an arwe. 2388 Wyclif ger. ii. x6 
[Thei] ban defoulid thee, til to the cop of the heed, c 2440 
Framp. Parv. 91 Cop^ or coper of a other thynge [MS. K, 
top of an hey thyng; Jenson 1499 coppe of an hye thinge], 
cacumen, 2578 Lvte Dodoens ii. lix, 225 Y* floures. .lacke 
suche a come or coppe. x6io Holland Camden's Brit, i. 
272 The wals. .want their battlements, curtain, and coppe. 
xfixx CoTGR., Piguon, a Finiall, Cop, or small Pinacle on 
the ndge or top of a house. [2879 G. Meredith Egoist I. 
aS 5 A venerable gentleman for whom a white hair grew on 
the cop of his nose], 
b. esp. of a hill. 

e *374 Chaucer Boeth, ii. iv. 44 On h® cop of he moun- 
tayngne. xaSa Wyclif iv. 29 And ledde him to the 
cop of the hil on which the cite of hem is found, c 2400 
Maundev. (2839) iii. 17 Aboven at the Cop of the Hille is 
the Eir so cleer. C1430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 63 In he 
rappe of the hille plente of oyle welleth oute largely, xegg 
Hakluyt Fi^. U.i, 207 This cape is a high hil. .and on the 
East comer it hath a high cop. [x6a8 Coke On Lite, t i. § t 
mte, Cu/e rignifieth a Hill, and so doth Lawe. 2730-6 
Bailey (folio). Cop, cepe at the beginning of a name, sSni- 
fiM a top of an hill, as Copeland.] 

Hence in many names of hills, as Coulderlon Cop, Kin- 
. 9 ’'^ near Huddersfield. 

Moml Ccpxa. Cheshire, Fin Cop in Derbyshire, etc. 

'^e. The head, Obs. 

fAhnnne in Fol. 5 'u«iF(Camd.) 70 
3itc piinonc^ Qft Montforit hath suorc hy ys cop. c za75 


Lay. 684 Bi he coppe [e xaofi {wne toppe] he him nam, also 
he hine wolde slean. e 2396 Poem on Times Edw. II in 
Pol, Songs 326 And there shal symonye ben taken bi the 
cop. ? 0x600 Robin Hood 28 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 27 
A payre of bladce breeches the yeoman had on, his coppe 
all shone of steele. 

t d. A crest on the head of a bird. Obs. 

1^3 Cath, Angl, 75 Cop, cirrus, crista est auium. 2570 
Levins Memip, 269 I'be cop on a birdes head, crista. x 6 o 6 
Holland Sueton. 23 The blacke cop, or hair-like fethers 
that it carieth upon the head. x688 J. Clayton in Phil, 
Trans. XVII. 995 The one has a tufted Cops on the Head, 
the other is smooth feather’d. 2787 Best Angling { 2 d. 2) 
8g The top, or cop, of a pevit, plover or lap-wing. 

+ e. A tall or lowering head-dress. Oh. 
x^ R. Holme Armoury n, 395/1 The Jews cover for the 
head I have seen termed a Cop. 

1 2 . A round piece of wood within the top of a 
bee-hive. Obs. 

2609 C. Butler Fem. Mon. (1634) 37 The Cop is a round 
piece of wood an inch or two thick . . convex, turned or hewed 
lit to the concavity of the top of the Hive. 

3 . Spinning. The conical ball of thread wound 
upon a spindle or tube in a spinning machine ; see 
also quot. 1S74. 

* 7!>5 Aikin Country Round Manchester 267 The custom 
of giving out weft in the Cops . . grew into disuse. 1803 
Specif, woods Patent No. 2711. 2 These methods of form- 
ing the cop improves reelingmuch. iBgj Penny Cycl. VHI. 
96/1 While returning to the roller, the thread whichhas been 
spun is wound or built on the spindle in a conical form, and is 
called a cop. 2840 Gun. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) V. 292 
N ever mind whether the man . . ever made a ‘ cop ' of cotton 
or not. 2864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fain. 33 Spinners . . 
have, in technical language . . to ' doff the cops ’ ; in other 
words . . to remove and relieve the spindles of the spun yai n. 
2874 Knight Diet ^Meclu, Cep, a tube, also known as a 
quill, ^ for winding silk upon in ^ven lengths for market ; a 
substitute for skeins. 1875 Use Diet. Arts I. 998 At the 
commencement of the formation of a set of cops, when the 
yam is being wound on the bare spindles, the spindles re- 
quire to have a greater number of turns given to them 
than they do when the cop bottom is formed. x88o Spencer 
in Proc. Inst, Mech. Engineers 507 It is necessary . . to wind 
the nose of the cop in aU its stages equally close and firm. 

b. transf. Applied to the form in which the 
line of a rocket-apparatus is wonnd. 

2887 Daily News 9 Mar, 6/7 The^ line is wound up in the 
form of a cop with a hollow extending throughout its whole 
length. The cop is placed in a canister, which has a hole 
in the rear end, 

II. [Here are placed provisionally severol 
senses, obs. or dialectal, possibly related to the 
preceding ; though their history is uncertain.] 

4. ?A heap, mound, tumulus; cf. Cop w.l i, 
CoopjAS 


1666 in Picton L'pool Munie. Rec. (1883) L 3*5 That the 
said Roger.. throw the coppe hee made upon the highway 
. .mto the castle trench. 2823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 16/1 
Silver coins . . found . . in an old cop upon Cockey Moor, near 
Bolton. 2847 Halliwell, Cop (i).. . a heap of anything. 
North. 

6 . A conical heap of unbound barley, oats, or 
pease, or of straw or hay. (Chiefly in Kent.) 

xfiia MS, Acc. St, yohtis Hasp., Casiterb., Payd for viij 
coppys off strawe xiiijrf, ob. 2577 B. Googe Heresbach’s 
Huso. (1586)43 Come, .is presently to be bounde in sheaves ; 
althoimh Bariy, Oates, and other Come and Pulse is made 
up in Coppes and Ryckes, but not without hurt and hazard. 
Z648 Earl Westmrld. Otia Sacra (2^0) 17s With crooked 
Sickle reaps and bindes — Up into Sheaves to help the 
hindes ; Whose arguing alon 's in this. Which Cop lies well, 
and which amiss. 2695 Kennett Par. Antiq. s.v. Coppire, 
A of bay, a cop of ^ease, a cop of straw, etc. are used 
in Kent for a high rising heap. 2736 Lewis Tenet [1= 
Thanei) 96 Cop of pease. .25 sheaves m the field, and 26 in 
the bam. [Hence in Pegge, Halliwell, etc,] 2863 Morton 
Cycl. Agric, II. 720-7 (in O. C. ^ F. Wds. 239) Cop of straw 
(Kent), the straw from sixteen sheaves. 2887 Parish & 
Shaw Kentish Dial,, Cep, a shock of corn ; a stack of hay 
or straw. 




Chiefly in Cheshire. 

In the first quot. the word is perhaps copse. 

[2600 Maides Metam, 11. in Bullen O. PI. L 128, 1 do come 
about the coppes Leaping vpon flowei s toppes. ] 28x2-56 Dn 
Quincey Confess. (2862) 201 On the right bank of the river 
g>ee] runs an artificial mound, called the Cop. 2836 Sir G. 
t^mHome Totirfio Walking by the side of the river, upon 
the Dee Cep as it is called (the large embankment by which 
some thou»nds of acres of reclaimed land were formerly 
enclosed). 2844 yml. R, Agric. Soc. V. i. 99-103. i8m 
R. Eg,-W^arburton Hunt. .527/^^(2883)97 And straightway 
at a hedgerow cop he drove his gallant steed. 2869 Lons- 
dale Gloss., Cop, a mound or bank. The raised earthen 
part of a fence in which the thorns are planted. 1887 5. 
Cheshire Gloss., Cop, a hedge bank. Also commonly called 
hedge-cop. 

7 . The central ridge of a butt of ploughed land 
(Bdit ji.6), lying midway between the ‘ reens’ or 
gutters on each side. 

2859 yrnl. R, Agnc, Soc, XX, i. 221 The fashion was to 
plough m ‘five-bolt butts’, that is, small lands or stetches 
furrows eachj and the work being thus all ‘cops* 
•®anes , not only was there a waste of ground from 
such a redundance of water-furrows, hut there was a great 
loss of time in ploughing. 2876 W. Worcester Gloss., Cep, 
in ploughing, the first * bout ’ of a ‘ veering ’. xSvs Miss 
Jackson Shropshire Work-hk., Cop, the highest part of a 

but in ploughed land. x88x Leicester Gloss. s.v., To ‘ set 
the cops in ploughing is to mark qut the first furrows on 
spaces or ‘ lands ' into which, the field is 
omoed. cops of a field in med, Latip are capita. 

8, attrib, aod Qomb.^ as ’f cop-croxuned adj. ; 
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cop-bone^ the knee-cap (dial.') ; f cop-oastle (see 
quot.); f cop-height, a great height; cop-horse 
= CooK-EOBSig (dial.') ; cop-spinner, a spinning 
machine combining in one frame the advantages 
of the throstle and mule ; cop-tube (see quot.) ; 
cop-twist, ‘ twist ’ or warping yarn in ‘ cops ’, as 
taken off the spindles; cop-waste, the waste 
cotton from the cops ; cop-yarn, cotton yarn in 
‘ cops ’. 

1847-^8 Halliwcll, *Cop-hoiie, the knee-pan. Somerset. 
1888 Elworthy W. Somerset IVord-bk,, Cep-bone, the 
knee-cap. X7SS Johnson s.v. Cop, A cob-castle, properly 
''^cop-castle, a small castle or house on a hill. 1650 Bulwer 
Anihropotitei. 3 The Genuensians for the most part have 
high and *coppe-crown'd heads. 1591 in Nichols Progr, 
Q. Elis. in. 93 That Envie, tho^h she shoote on "'cop- 
height, cannot reach her. 1877 K. Peacock N. W. Line. 
Gloss., *Cop-ltorse. 1874 Knight Dkt. Meek. I. 619 "Co/- 
tube, the tube in a spinning-machine on which the conical 
ball, or cop, of thread or yarn is formed. 1888 Daily News 
25 Apr. 2/5 Some spinnings of 32’$ and 40’s "cop twist . . an 
advance was quoted upon them of i-i6d. per lb. 1849 
Amer. Railroad yrttl. 3 Nov. 696 Advt, Clean "cop-waste 
suitable for cleaning .. engines. i8^x Art yritl. llhist. 

vi " "/a A conical-shaped coil of yarn,. which,. is 
slid off the spindle, in which state the article is ready for the 
market, under the denomination of '"Cop yarn. X887 Daily 
News 16 July 6/8 For cop yarns spinners are willing to 
accept the lowest prices they have taken. 

't'Cop (kf?p), sb.^ Obs. Forms: i -coppa, 3-6 
coppe ; 7 Cob, q.v. [OE. -coppa masc., prob. 
identical in stem with cop(p) top, head, or copp 
cup ; occurring in the compound attorcoppa (adtor, 
ator poison), Da. edderkop, Sc. eddercop, etlunap, 
see Attbboap, Ettbuoap ; the simple form ap- 
pears also in MDu. (and mod.Flem.) coppe, cobbe, 
Westph. cobbe, spider; mod.Du. has spinnekop, 
Cf. also Cob sb.^ ; Cobweb, ME. coppeweb, cop- 
web^ A spider. 

aifoo-go Alexander 3300 Like to the werke, pat pis 
coppis opon kell-wise knytt in pe wojes. c 1450 Mvrc 1937 
jef any ilye, gnat, or coppe Doun in-to the cnalys drop^e. 

Cop, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. Also oop&e. [Derivation 
unknown: copse is app. for the plural cops, the 
plural being common in local names of this 
amiaratus, e. g. lead-trees, ripples, etc. ; but it is 
also possible that copse was really a singular, and 
cop mistakenly formed from it under me notion 
that it was a plural : cf. the history of CoPsa sb^. 
The moveable frame attached to the front of a 
wagon or farm cart, or projecting all round its sides, 
so as to extend its surface when carrying a bulky 
load, as of hay, corn, copsewood, or the Tike. 

1679 P. Henry Diaries, etc. (188^ 279 A child, .fell offy" 
cop of y) cart near Odrord, his father driving the cart. 
X770 Ann, Reg', 154 [Taken to execution with] her coffin 
on the copse of the cart. X84X Jml. R. Agrk, Sac, II. 1. 
76 The outrigger, or 'copse' supported over the horse 
by an iron upright from the shafts. X847-78 Haluwell, 
Cop, that part of a waggon which hangs over the thiller- 
horse [no source or locality given]. 

Cop (k;?p), sb.^ slanff, [Cf, Cop and Cop- 
per *.] A policeman. 

X859 Matsell Roane's Lex, 124 (Farmer! Oh ! where will 
be, .all the cops and beaks so knowin’ A hundred stretches 
hence? X867 F, H. Ludlow Brexe of Boys 262 What’s a 
cop ?. . That's what the boys call a policeman. X884 Bread- 
winners 212 ' Who’s afraid of half-a-dozen cops ', said a 
burly ruffian. 

Cop, j^.o dial . = Cob sh?, a blow. 

1884 in Cheshire Gloss, 

Cop, var. of Cope sb,^\ erroneous singular of 
Cops, Copse. 

Cop (kpp), w.i Now dial, [from Cop JL] 

1 . trails. To pile up in a tumulus, heap, or 
mound ; to bank up. 

a xs5a Leland Collect. (1774! II. 521 A great Hepe of 
Stones layed coppid up where he was buried, xdog Stow 
Ann, loi A great heape of stones was laide copped vp 
where Hubba was buried. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., xo mP 
1^ a fence, to set up a fence. 2873 Parish Sussex Dial., 
C^, to heap anything up. 2887 in Kentish Dial, 

2 . To put up unbound com or hay in 'cops’. 
(Now in Kent and Sussex.) 

2382 Act 23 Eliz, c. 10 §4 Before.. such Corn or Grain 
shall be shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. 2581 Lambarde 
Eiren, ly. iv. (1388) 444 In any ground where any come or 
graine did then grow, or before it was shocked or copped. 
2892 J. M. CowPER (in letter), [In Kent] when rain threat- 
ened, the barley or oats were hurriedly copped, as hay is 
now, to save as much as possible from being wetted. 

3 . ‘ To plough in ridges for planting ’ (Radnor 
Gloss.), 

Cop (kpp!, 0.2 dial, trails. To throw, toss, 

‘ chuck ’ (£ast Anglia, Kent, Sussex). 

x8o6 Bloomfield Wild Flowers 36, I could have cop't 
them at their pates. ax8a5*FoRBY Vocetb.E. Anglia, Cop, 
to throw something upwards, in order to reach a mark at 
some moderate distance, x^ P. Parley's Aim. VI. 38 A 
pancake nicely copt, as the Suffolk people have it, who are 
reported . . to throw a pancake up the chimney, then go to 
the street door, and catch it without smutting it. 2873 
Parish Sussex Dial., Cop, to throw. 2887 in Kentish Gloss. 
Hence Cop-liall^enuy sb. 

<2x823 Forby Vac. E. Anglia, Cop-Ha 0 ainy, the game 
more generally called chuck-farthing. 

Cop (kfp), w.s north, dial, and slang. [Ferh. a 


broad pronunciation of Cap w .2 (OF. caper to 
seize) ; in nearly all Noith Eng. glossaries ; and 
now of general diffusion in the slang of school- 
boys, criminals, policemen, etc.] 
trans. To capture, catch, lay hold of, ‘ nab 
2704 E. Waro Dissenting Hyp. 30 If the Cruel Stork 
should come, He'd Tyrannize and Cop up some [Frogs]. 
1844 tr. Eugene Suds Myst, Paris in. xi, Waiting until the 
patrol should pass to commence my robbery, .in order to be 
copped. 1M8 Daily Tel. j Sept., The privileged driver, on 
dropping his fare . . almost invariably ‘ cops ’ a job on his way 
back. 2B83 Huddersf. Gloss. s.v., A crii^et ball is copt ; so 
is a bird if pit with a stone. x886 T. Frost Remin. Country 
yattrnalistii. (1888)26 He copped Jos as he was coming out 
of^the granary, 2888 Pall Mall G. ii June 8/1 Prisoner 
said, ‘ Yes, I am the man. 1 am glad you have copped me.’ 

Cop (k^p), ».4 dial. [app. f.^Cop sb.^ ; but ch 
Cap z/.i 4.] 

1 . trans. To top, surpass ; to excel, out-do. 

2879 in Miss Jacksoh Shropshire Word-bls, 

2 . zVi/t*. To be saucy. Cf. Copped 4 b. 

2869 in Laiu. Gloss. 

Cop, var. of Coop, a call to animals, 
t Co'pable, «. Obs. rare. [f. Cope v.] That 
can be coped with. 

2667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 69 Not copable with by 
those Gyants. 

t Copahu*. [F. copahu copaiba.] = Copaiba. 

2736 Bailey HouskoldDict. 68 Balsam of Capivy, Balsam 
of Copahu. 

Hence Copalie'ne, Copahu-vene, synonyms of 
CoPAiVBNBto Copalin'vlc a. = Copaivio. 
Copaiba, >aiva (kizparba, -ei-ba, -ai'va). Also 
-ayba, -ayva. [a. Sp. and Fg. copaiba, ad. Braz. 
cupauha^ A balsam or resinous juice of aromatic 
odour and acrid taste, obtained from various S. 
American trees or shrubs of the genus Copaifera ; 
used in medicine and the arts. 

272a E. Cooke Voy, S. Sea zss Copayba, a Balsam. 2775 
Clayton in Phii. Trans, LXvI. 105 A g:um..of the smell 
and taste of bals^ capavia. 2832 J._ Davies Manual Mat. 
Med. 202 Essential Ou of Copaioa, is obtained by distilla- 
tion, 2863-82 Watts Diet. Chem, s.v. Balsam, Brazilian 
copaiba is light yellow., of various degrees of consistence, 
from mobile to syrupy. It has a peculiar, aromatic, dis- 
agp-eeable odour, and a perMstently bitter and irritating 
taste. 2875^ H. C. Wood T/urap. (1879) 503. 

b. attrib., as copaiba resin, tree) copaiba 
balsam (see above) ; copaiba oil, a volatile, 
mobile oil obtained by the distillation of copaiba 
balsam with water. 

2822 A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. (1828) 136 The copaiva 
tree is a native of South America and the Spanish West 
India Islands. Ibid., The coptdba balsam of the shops is pro- 
cured by wounding the tree. 2863-72 Watts Diet. Chem., 
Copaiba balsam consists of several resins dissolved in a vola- 
tile oil. .Copaiba balsam is used in the preparation of lac- 
varnishes and tracing paper ; but its chief application is in 
medicine|_ as a remedy in diseases of the urinary passages. 
Copaibal (k<7pai*bal), a. [f. prec. + -ai,,] Of 
or pertaining to copaiba. 

1874 Van Suren’s Dis. Geiut, Ore. 67 Copaibal Erythema 
consists in the appearance., of smm! red blotches., causing 
a tingling, hot, itchy, sensation. 

Copai*va, variant of Cofa 3A. Copad'vate, a 
salt of Gopai’vlo aold, a ciystallizable acid resin 
(Cjo H30 Og) obtained from copaiba balsam. Co- 
palyeue, * the camphene contained in ihe crystal- 
lized hydrochlorate of copaiba oil ’ (Watts). 

2863 New S;^d, Soc. Year Bk. 194 The next step was. .to 
experiment with copaivic acid or witli the copalvateof soda. 
2863-82 Watts Diet. Clum., s.v. Copaiba oil. Hydrochlo- 
rate of Copahene or Copaivene. 

II Copaiye (kop^'y^). [Native name.] In CI7- 
pai-yJ- 7 V 0 od, a kind of timber used in Guiana. 

x866 Treas. Bot. tzz The Copai-yd-wood of Guiana is 
derived from Vachysia guianensis. 

Copal (ktftt'pal). [a. sp, copal (F. copal, copale), 
ad. Mexican copalli incense (Molina, 1571), a 
fragrant translucent white resin which distils from 
a tree, thence called copalquahuitl, also by exten- 
sion applied to any similar resin (Hernandez, 1651, 
III. i.).] 

1 . A hard translucent, odoriferous resin obtained 
from various tropical trees, and from •which a fine 
transparent varnish is prepared. 

The name was first applied to that obtained from Mexico ; 
but copal is now procured also from Brazil, the West Indies, 
W. Africa, Mozambique and Zanzibar, Madagascar, India, 
Manila, New Caledonia, and New Ze^and. That from 
East Africa is most highly valued, and is often dug from 
the ground in a semi-fossilized condition. For list of Copals, 
see R. Ingham Clark Varnishes and Fossil Resins, 2891. 

2S77 Frampton yoyfnl News a They doe bryng from the 
Newe Spaine [Mexico] twoo kindes of Rosine.^.the one is 
called Copsdl. 2623 PurcHas Pilgrimagewa. xiii. 678 They 
brought ^so Copalli, a sweete gumme, to incense the Gods. 
2637 Phys. Dkt., Copal, white rosin, very bright, 272a E. 
Cooke Voy. S. Sea 300 Liquid Amber, Anime, Copal, 
Suchicopal, and other Gums. 2843 Prescott Mexico i. vi. 
(1864) 61 Offering up no other sacrince than the sweet incense 
of copal. 2859 Gullick& Timbs Paint, zii Copal forms 
the efficient substitute for amber in the modern vehicle of 
painting. 

b. Fossil copal i ssCopaiite; also the semi-fos- 
silized copal of Zanzibar. 

2825 Aixm Manual of Mitt, (ed. 2) 64. 2839 J. F. W. 


Johnston in Phil, Mag. Ser. iii. XIV, 87. xMg-Sz Watts 
Did. Chem. II. ax Copalin, Fossil copal, Higngate resin. 
2883 FisherUs Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 218 Collection of Anime 
Fossil Copal, from the beach of the east coast of Africa.^ 

2. attrib., as copal amber, resin, tree, varnish. 
Copal balsam = CoFAi.M balsam. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Htsi. II. 392 The amber itself. . 
may have had a similar origin with the copal amber which 
exudes from the Vaterialndtcaoilxaasai.'n'b&ri cut. 2828 
G. W. Bridges Ann. Jamaica Il.xiii. 125 Burning blanches 
of the copal tree. 2833 J. Rennie Aiph. Angling 64 Rods 
. . stained and varnished. . with copal varnish. 2863-82WATrs 
Dkt. Chem., Copalin. copal resin in hardness, 

colour, lustre, and transparency. 

II Copalche, -chi (keps-ltfi). [The native 
Mexican name.] A shrub of Mexico and Central 
America, Croton pseudo-China or niveus, N. O. 
Euphorbiacese, 3rielding the Copalchi-bark, used as 
a febrifuge, as a substitute lor quinine; also a 
Brazilian tree Strychnos pseudo-China, to the bark 
of which the same properties have been ascribed. 
x866 Treas, Bot, 352 Croton pseudo-China, called in Mexico 
Copakhe yields a bark. . used in Mexico in place of cinchona. 
Ibid, 1106 Strychnos pseudo-China, a native of Brazil, yields 
Copalche-barh, which is largely used in that country in 
cases of fever. 2882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Copalchi bark. 

Hence Copa'lcliine, the bitter alkaloid of Co- 
palchi bark. (Syd. Soc. Lex. iftSa.) 

Copaline (kou-palin). [f. Copal + -INE.] 

1 . Min. The same as CopALira. 

(So-called in German by Hausmann 1847 ; in Dana (1830) 
SS6 ; Watts Did. Chem, 2863-82 Cepalm.) 

2 . Another name of Copalm Balsam. 

2882 in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

3 . Chem. A hard colourless friable substance 
found in copal. 

2882 in S^d. Sec. Lex. 

Copalite (kJii’palait). Min, [f. Copal -i- ite, 
Dana 1868.] Dana’s name for the fossil High- 
gate resin, found in the blue clay of Highgate 
Hill ; also called Fossil copal, and Copaline. 

x868 Dana Min, 739 Copalite, Fossil Copal, Highgate 
Resin. 

Co 'palm. In copalm balsam, a yellowish thickish 
fluid, exuding from the Sweet Gum-tree of N. 
America, which has been used instead of storax. 

xSgS Hogg Veg, Kingd. 702 Liquidamber styiaciflua.. 
yields by incision of th^iark a liquid balsam, called liquid- 
amber, or copalm balsam . . Another product is obtained 
from the tree, .of a daik colour, .called black copalm. 2884 
Mxu.Tai,Pla»t-it,,Liguidambar siyracrflua. Copalm Bal- 
sam-tiee, Sweet Gumtree. 

Cop-ambry: seeCopj^.i 3. 

Coparace, obs. var. of Cobpobas. 

Co-parallel : see Co- pref. 3 b. 
Coparcenary, -ery (ktJKfpa'isfoeri), sb. Law. 
Forms as in Copaboeneb, with -ere, -erie, -ery, 
-arie, -ary, -ory. [f. Co- P aecbnary (a. OF. 
par^onerie partnership). The spelling in -ery is 
more etymological.] 

1 . Joint share in an inheritance ; joint hehship. 

*503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 33 § i All the odre forsaid 

Castelles. .to holde in coparcenere os coparceners. 23x2 
Ad 4 Hen. VIII, c. 13 Preain., [They] wer seased in ther 
demean as of Fee in Cooparcenery. c 1630 Risson Surv. 
Devon § 75 (x8xo) 76 Cadleigh..at the conquest, was held 
by Thanes in Copercinary. 0x635 Sir W; Pole Descr. 
Deziwt III. (1791) 166 These lands, .descended in coparcinory 
unto, .his twoe eldest daughters, 2767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 187 An estate held in coparcenary is where lands of in- 
heritance descend from the ancestor to two or more persons. 
2872 Freeman Hist, Ess. Ser. i. vii. x88 The notion of a 
great Frankish realm held in a sort of co-parcenary long 
survived. 2876 Digby Real Prop. v. _§ 4, 242 note, An 
estate in coparcenary arises by devolution ab intestaio to 
daughters, sisters, etc., or sons in gavelkind tenure. 

2 . Co-partnership ; joint ovraership. Alsoj^. 

2593 Bilson Govt. Chrkfs Ch. 221 Pastours then which 
feede the flocke, have coparcinerie with the Apostles, a 26x7 
Hieron Whs. II. 20 God will haue all reserued to Himselfe, 
and will admit no coparcinory. 2650 ’Ewx.'e. Pisgah iv. vii. 
232 This Idol was hmd in Coparcenary betwixt them, and 
the Ammonites. _ 2865 Spectator xi, Jan. 37 A thousand 
workmen, .associating themselves in a legal coparcener/. 

Copa*rcenary, a. Law. [f. prec. by association 
with adjs, in -aby : cf, mercenary:] Of or pertain- 
ing to ctmarceners. 

2839 J. Rogers Aniipopopr. xvi, iii, 33a They rule and 
govern in a kind of coparcenary way. 2858 J. B. Norton 
Topics xgo Members of coparcenary communities. i88a 
Fhbar Aryan Village iii. 87 All the adult, .members, .have 
their own joint coparcener/ interest in the property. 

Coparcener (kt7a,pa*js2h9j). Law. Forms : 
6 ooopaTsener, -parsoner, copartioner, -per- 
oioner, 6-7 copercenar, -paToioner, 6- oopar- 
oener. [f. Co- + Pahcbebb, a. OF. parfonier 
sharer, f. parfon :— L. partition-em parting, di-vi- 
sion, Pabtecioe.] 

One who shares equally with others in inheritance 
of the estate of a common ancestor ; a co-heir or 
co-heiress. 

2503-4 Ad 19 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 2 His hole parte, .as on 
of the neires and coparceners of the same Lyon late Lord 
Wellys. 2532 Dial, Laws Eng. ii. xxx, (1638) 116 Coper- 
ceners of an advowson. 2538 Lelano liiu. IV. 46 Then 
it cam by Heires General to diverse Copartioners. 

West a«ff Pi. Symbol., Chanctrie § 37 If they were join- 
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tenants in cjnuuon, or copercioners of other things. r6i6 
B. Paksons .l/tig. Charter 14 There is no copercener with. 
God, the grantor, heere. ifift J. Pebkins Profit. Bk, i. S 73 
If three coparceners be of a Seignorie in »osse and one 
grant lus part. 1767 Blackstone Comm, ll. 187 com- 
mon law : as where a person seised in fee-simple or in fee- 
tail dies, and his next heirs ^ two or more females, bis 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their representatives., 
thtte co-heirs are then called coparceners. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. a) II. 516 An estate in coparcenary also fre- 
quently arises in conseqnence of gavelkind and other cus- 
tomary descents to all the male children, in which case they 
are coparceners. 

Coparceny (kna-pa-js/hi). Lmi. Also 6-7 co- 
parcyneej 7 oo-poroenie. Ff. as Copabcenaby, 


ER jfose^Ks Coat iiL'(i867) 134 uu- 

thing in coparceny. 1655 — Ch, Hist. vin. ii. § 43 They 
were to hold the same in co-parcenie with the French Pro- 
totuts. j8j7 Genfl. Mag. XCVII, n. 5 The co-parceny of 
Dodsworth and Dugdale in the Monasticon. 1837 Whittock 
Bk. Trades (184s) 413 Connexion with some paper-mill. . 
eimer by dimt coparceny or by making advances. 

Coparcioner : see Copabcebbb. 

Co-parent ; see Co- pref. 3 b. 
f Copart, w. Obs. [f. Co- -i- Part ».] 

1 . tratu. To share. 

16x3 Hevwood Silver Age 11. i, Yon that have been co- 

P^taers in our wars Shall now co-part our welcome. x£6z 
Webster CvrefiorCuckoldv. i. Wretched to he when none 
charts our grief 

2 . intr. To share. 

1837 Hewood S. King s, i, Will yon cqpart with me in 

this my deiectedness ? <4x670 Hacket Aifi WilUams II. 
137 How few there be that will co-part with any in their 
ruined fortunes 1 [1847 in Haluweu,] 

Co-part, A [see Co> pref. 3.3 One of two 
or more conjoint parts of a whole. 

Congreve Ess. (1874) 181 Yet it [Ireland] was seen 
to be in a different relation to its co-parts from that in which 
other portions of the same whole stand to one another^ 
t CopaTtial, a, Obs. [f. Co- -i-pABTTAL, after 
copart V.] Taking part or sharing tjaith another. 

1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles II. iv. 417 We allow the second 
cause to co-operate vath God in a way of subordination! hut 
not to be a coordinates sociali or copartial cause with God. 

j* Copartia'lity. 06 s. [f. prec. ; cf. par- 

Uality^ Tbe quuity of taking part or sharing 
with another. 

1677 G/ae Gwiii/M II. IV. 417 The Coordination or 
C^artialitie of the second cause. 

Copartlment, oopartment, obs. variants of 
Tjompabtment, esp. insenses pertaining to Heraldry, 
Art, Archttecitire, and Gaining. 

t- in HaxL 

DodsUy VI. 461 Their shields impress'd with gilt coparti* 
ments. X633 Webster Devils Law Case i. if, As black co* 
partimmits \prig, ed, copartaments] show gold more bright. 
*®39 Cade Sepn,for these Times Ded. x The cloisters. , 
beautified with comely copartments and inscriptions of wise 
counsels. X793 Hodges Trav, India lai Mosaics of 
ainerent colourra marbles, inlaid in copartments. 18x4 
Scott fVav, Ixiii, In one copartment of this oldlkshioned 
garden. 

Copartioiier : see Copabceneb. 

Copa’rtitive, a. tunce-wd. [f. Co -i- Pabti- 
UVB ; cf, L. eomparttrt to share together.] Of or 
pertainingto co-partnership. 

_ x888 Sat, Rev, aS Jan. 113 The Slavo-Russian people ; 
in many co-operative and (so to say] co-pariitive associa- 
tions, ap^ fromjand. .show themselves to possess certain 
communistic instmcts. 

Copartner (k^ Hfpa'itnat). Also 6 coperfeyner, 
-pertener,-partener. [f. Co--hPabteeb ; cf.Co- 

PAROEKEB.] 

1 . One who shares or takes part with others in 
any business, office, enterprise, or common interest ; 
a fellow-partner, associate, accomplice. (F ormerly 
=Copaboeneb.) 

Pirf. vii. 148 And you of hym 
Mpertjmers. 1533 More Confitt. Barnes vin. 
wks. 80J/3 Felowes ^ coparteners with the holye 
amigels m the euerlasting inheritance. 15M T. B. La. 
Frtiitauda Fr^ Acad*\e, (1389) 34 He was led prisoner! for 
beu£ awpartncr m the conspiracie of Caius Gracchus. X634 
tic j I IhJ °ying little to be copartners with 

Infidels. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 265 Th’ associates and co- 
partners of OM loss, a s-jxx Ken Hmmiotheo Poet. Wks. 

* 7*5 Amherst 
^ find, that, in Ais particular de- 

predation he had any co-paitners or accomplices. x86a J. 

^ A copartner in that sovereignty of 

2. transf, of things. 

PoAiwns vi. (1887) 40 The soule and 

Caves, Copartners of 
fiiSai T'r ClUrnrg. vi. xli. 

first [muscle]., together with its Co-partner 
draws it [the tongue] upwards. 

1 3 . A fellow ; an equal ; a match. Obs. 

*®* 'L'tviSapiko I. ii. 162 Sapho for vertue hath no co- 
partner. x66o Hickmingill Jamaica 37 Without a Co- 
pmtner, or any Parallel in any other Settlements. 

Copa’xrtnershlp, [f. prec. + -bhip.J 
. The relation of copartners ; the possession of 
a jomt share in any business, office, or interest. 

in^??rn^‘ He..hathe taken vs 

intoo copartnership of hys oflSce. ifias Mawnes Am, Law- 


Merck. 128 In all Contracts, made for a copartnership in 
prouiding of a ioynt Stocke. 1664 H. More Mysi. Iniq, 
vi. 19 Whose worship is uncapable of any CorrLvaTiy or Co- 
partnership. 1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State (R. Cromwell to 
C. Gustavus 1658], The other, .in Copartnership with one 
Peter Heinbergh, sail’d away for Stettin in Pomerania. 
1871 Macduff Mem. Paimos x. 136 Hell or Hades, in grim 
copartnership, tracking his desolating path. 

PS’ * 74 S J- Mason Self-Kiurwl, i. n, (18531 19 During this 
tlw short Co-partnership with Flesh and Blood. 

2. A company or association of copartners. 

1739 Butler Serm. Wks. 1S74 II. 12 To hold mankind 
together in little fraternities and copartnerships. 1866 Crump 
Bcatkyig ii. 46 A spedal clause wnich all banking copart- 
nerships take care to include in their regulations. 

+ 3. = Copabcekaey, sb. Obs. 

a 1676 Hale (T.l, [If he] left only daughters, tbe daughters 
equally succeeded to their father as in co-partnership. 

Copartnery (kou,pautn 3 ri). [f. Copartner 
+ -T : cf. coparcenary!^ 

1- = Copartnership i. 

X777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 1 . 11. 159 Roderigo de Bas- 
tidas fitted out two ships in co^artneiy with John de la 
Cosa. x8t6 Scott Aniiq. xli, Biaving been of late taken 
into CDpartneiy..lw Mr. Gilbert Greenhorn. i8a8 Miss 
Mitford Pillage Sen iil (1863) 519 That more important 
and durable co-partnery— marriage. x86a Act 25-26 Piet. 
c. 89 § 183 Any. .contract of copartnery., or other instru- 
ment constituting or regulating the company. 

2, = Copartnership 2 . 

*733 I*- Lindsay Interest Scot. 191 The Copartnery were 
obliged to break up, and give it oven 1796 Hull Adver- 
User 9 Apr. 3/1 One copartnery salted about 7000 [her- 
rings]. x88o MuiRiiEAO Gains iiu § 151 ^co-partner 
continues as long as the partners are of th^same mind. 
x8go Spectatorag Man, The best thing he can do is to form 
his own little copartnery against all the ills of the world. 

t CopaTtniug, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Copabtn-eb + 
-INO, as if there were a’verb coparten!\ Being or 
acting as co-partners ; associated in any business 
or transaction. 

164s Pagitt Heresiegr. (1646) ia8 They teach, that grace 
and iree-wiU are co-paztning causes joyntly concurring to 
the beginning of conversion. X648 Milton Observ. Art. 
Peace Wks. 17^8 I, 353 The Sympathy., and joint pace 
which they go in the North of Ireland, with their Copart- 
mng Rebels m the South, 

t Oo-passionate, a. Obs. rare. [f. Co- + 
Passionate ; cf. Compassionate i.] Used as an 
equivalent of Sympathetic. 

xMa J, Chandler VanHehnont'sOriai. 332 Called mag- 
netical and sympathetical, or attractive and co-passionate. 

^ CO'pastor (k<?ii,pa-st 8 i). [£ Co- + Pastor.] A 
joint pastor ; a colleague in the pastoral office. 
x8os W. Taylor in Attn. Rev. HI. sio Dr. Priestley, .was 
dected m 1755 copastor to Mr. John Meadows. xByx Earle 
Phtlol. Eng. Tongue § 580 In the saying of Rowland Hill to 
his co-pastor Theophilus Jones. 

Hence Co-pa-storate, joint pastorate of a church, 
xBSx Naiioftal Bafiisi XVII. 740 With us, co-pastorates 
or assistant-ministries do not work well. 1885 Manck. 
Exam, 3 June 5/6 The invitation -.to occupy the chair of 
Hebrew at the Regents Park College, London, with the 
co-pastorate at Bloomsbury Chapel. 

+ Copataine, Obs, rare. App. the same as 
CopiNTANK, a high-crowned hat in the form of a 
sugar-loaf. 

(FairhoU spells it cofiotaw ; Scott has Cafotaine q.v„ 
perh. only after Shaks.) 

X5^ Shaks. Tam. Shr, v, i. 69 Oh fine villaine, a silken 
d^blet, a veluet hose, a scarldt cloake, and a copataine hat. 
Co-patentee ; see Za- pref. 3 b. 

Co-patriot, variant of Compatriot. 

Co-pa'tron, Co-pa-troness ; see Co- 3 b. 

183* Southey Hist. Ptnins. War IIL 540 S. Teresa de 
Jesus, Co^atroness of the Spwns. Ibid, HI, 541 The inter- 
c^ions of their great Co-patroness. 

Oopayba ; see Copaiba. 

Copce, obs. f. Copse. 

Cope (Iwap), Forms ; 3-4 cape, 3- cope; 
4- northern cape, (caip, kape, kaip); also 3 
kope, 4 coepe, 4-6 coppe, 5-7 ooope, 6-7 
coape. [In lath c. cape (pi. capen), ME, cope, 
repr. an OE. *cdpe wk. fem., not exemplified (cf. 
ON. kdpa, Dan. hadbt), a. med.L, cdpa cope, as 
to which see Cap. 

Cel^, if in OE., must have been a late word, introduced 
“ J T -V* cope became the prevalent form and sense in 
men. I,, (see Du Cange), long after catpavo its earlier form 
and sense gave ceeppe Cap. Cf. cantekapas in O. E. Citron 
®®L C\ntel-cape. The ME. forms might be from 
orj. but this IS an unUkely source. The phonetic 
Mnes l^ capa, OE. cape, ME. cape, cope, mod. cope. Sc. 
cape, c<mA m parallel to L. papa, OE. p&pa, ME. fiape. 
pope, ■caoA.pope, pape,paip.] ’ 

fl- A long cloak or cape worn as an outer 
g^ent, chiefly out of doors. Obs. CF. Cape. 

(By the 16th c. translators used to render x^aav's and toga.) 

7783 -A cniht mid his capen. c xaye — On cniht 
“‘t *393 Gower Cottfi II. 46 A route Of ladies 

copes riAe They weren clothed alle 
ahehe. 1466 P^ton Lett. No. 549 11 - 270 Cloth for a 
ridyng cope for himself. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xxx. aa Yf 
, ‘a '‘®'' of you*® Idols, and cast 


‘p® “apes that ye deckt them withall. 154* 

^ALL Apoph, (1877) 27 (D.) Xantippe had pulled 

«^,!® , f Hs backe, even in the 

“ “I’® of fioraely and 
course clothe soche as the beggene philosophiers, and none 
els vsen to weare. XS75 Brieff Disc. Trmbl. Framkfwd 


(1S46) 203 Copes and garments as well for the common use 
as for the ministerie. 1745 Baker Don Quix, I. i. v. 31 
This curious Cap and his mie brocard Cope will make him 
outshine the Sun-Dial. 

•j* b. As the special dress of a monk or friar. Obs. 

(Quire cope=cafpa choralis.) 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 56 Jif he haue€ enue widne hod & one 
ilokene cope, c X290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1 . 227/274 Monekes it 
weren ech-on, And yreuested faite and in queor-copes. 
^* 3*5 Shoreham 110 Under couele and cope The foule 
prede lythe. c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 262 Ffor there he [the 
FrereJ was nat lyk a Cloystrer With a thredbare cope as is 
a poure scoler. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 292 Seyn bat pey fol- 
wen fully Fraunceses rewle, pat in cotynge of his cope is 
more cloj; y-folden pan was in Framices froc. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 7413 Doen on the cope of a fiere. 

c. la the University of Cambridge, a cape or 
tippet of ermine worn by doctors of divinity on 
certain special occasions. * 

X798 A Wall Ceremonies Univ. Camb. (1828) 39 The 
Vice-Chancellor is in- his cope. Ibid. 80 After the Service, 
they return to the Vestry, where the Doctors in Divinity 
change their copes for their Scarlet gowns, and the Proclois 
their Congregation habit for their hoods squared. 

2 . Ecd. A vestment of silk or other material 
resembling a long cloak made of a semicircular 
piece of cloth, worn by ecclesiastics in processions, 
also at Vespers, and on some other occasions. 

[x868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 167 The name pluviale. .and. , 
cappa, and our own cope point to the origin of the vestment 
as originally worn out of doors as a protection from the 
weather.] 

C1290 .y, Eng. Leg, I. 134/954 Pb seint thomas hadde is 
masse t-songue his chesible he gan of weue ; All is opur 
uestimenz, on him he let bi-Ieue . . A-boue he caste is cope. 
2382 Wyclif Wisd. xviii. 24 In the clothing of the preest 
coepe, that he hadde, was al the roundnesse of erthis. c 1460 
Churclm. Acc. St, Andrew's, East Cheap (in Brit. 
Mag. XXXI. 397I, For amendyng of Coopis & vesti- 
mentts xvj<f. 1527 in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xxvi. 54 Four 
of the doctors prebendaries of the said Failles in coppes 
and grey amys. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion 
Rubric, The Priest , . shall put upon hym the vesture ap- 
pointed for that ministration, that is to say, a white Albe 
plain, with a vestment or Cope. 1562 Paper prepared for 
Sytiod in Strype Ann. Ref, I. xxvii. 318 That the vse of 
vestments, copes and surplices, be from henceforth taken 
away. X570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Ketii (1826) 300 A most 
solemne marche, and pompous procession ; wherein . . there 
wanted neither Coape nor Canapie. xgM Nashe tinfori. 
Trav. 84 Coapes and costly vestments decke the hoarsest 
and beggerJyest singing-man. 1603 Const. ^ Canons Eccles, 
No. 24 Copes to be worn in cathedral churches by those 
that administer the Communion. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims 
;i. 1409 After them came , . Friers in their rich Coapes sing- 
ing, carrying many Pictures and Lights. 1629 P. Smart 
Treat. Altars 8 If we doe, then may we also admit to the 
administration of the holy Communion, instead of decent 
Copes, ridiculous piebald vestments. 1838 Coronaiiott Set’ 
vice in Maskell Mon, Rit, (1847) III. 88 The Archbishop 

f oeth to the Altar and puts on his Cope. x88s Catholic 
>ict. S.V,, The cope is used in processions by those who 
assist the celebrant, by cantors at vespers, etc., so that it is 
by no means a distinctively sacerdotal vestment, 

If Often erroneously used as a historical term, 
where chasuble or pallium would be correct as a 
matter of fact. 

* 59 * Percivall Sp, Diet., Castdla, a cope for a priest, 
&«<*., x8a6 Milman A. Bolcyn (1827) 13, 1 saw the Arch- 
heretic, enrobed In the cope and pall of mitred Canterbury, 
Lift the dread _Host with misbelieving hands. 1862 H. 
Marryat Year in Sweden I. 311 He arranged .. that the 
Swedish primate should receive the cope, sent by the pontiff, 
from the hands of her archbishop. 

t 3 . A cover for a table, a table-cloth. Obs. rare. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 690 in Bedtees Bk. 322 At ajier ende he 
[the pantere] castes a cope Laydedowne on horde, the endys 
plyed up. ■' 

fg. (In cope of night, the primary notion 
was app. ‘cloak'; but in later use, that of ‘canopy ’ 
or ‘vault’ appears to be sometimes present; cf. 
sense 7. 

X393 Gower Cw*/: II. loi This Vris. .Her reiny cope did 
upon, r 1400 Test, Love i. (1560) 275 b/i The cope of tene is 
wound about ail my body., 1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy ni. xxiii. 
Night aprocheth with his coopes dunne. is8x J. Bell 
H addons Answ. Osor.^s Whom though you., enriche with 
a great dower of wordes, and decke with gay copes of sen- 
‘®“i 5 .®n Addison .P<7«/w, Campaigti Misc. Wks. 1726 1 . 

74 Till the dark cope of night with hind embrace, Befriends 
the rout and covers their disgrace, axBea Sqvthey In- 
scriptions XXV, The second ni^t drew over them Its shel- 
tering cope. _x8« Alger SoHt. Nat. fy Man iv. 282 Under 
the cope of midnight. 

+ 6 . Cope Op lead', a leaden coffin. Obs. 

Only Sc. : usually in form cape, caip. 
c X4S0 Henryson in Bannatyne Poems 135 And to the deid, 

^ °fi®* me with hairt richt humily. 
XS36 Bellenden Chron. Scot, xvi. xix, He miserabilly de- 
ceasit,and wes broclit in ane caip of leid in [=into] Ing- 
Wks. (1846) I. 179 ItwL 
mowght b®st, to heap him frome styncking, to geve him 
great salt ynewcht, [and] a cope of lead. 

1 6 . A covering of vaulted form ; a vault, Obs. 

* 4®3 C^XTON G, de la Tour L v b. They [two quenes] were 
take and putte under a grete and heuy coope of lede, and 
,i ^®7 ®?y”® ^®‘ke. 1578 Banister Hist. 

vomW C*"“scl®] • • runneth vuder the coope, or 

vauke of the wrest of the hand. 

7. Cope of heceven ; the over-arching eanopy or 
vault of heaven. Cf. Canopy 2 b, Vault. 

"A ‘ heaven, in all the world ’ : 

an exceedingly common phrase from 14th to rSth c. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel Wks. II. 3 OJier housis hadde he 
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noon but ]>is wildernesse and cope [v, r, coope] of hevene. 
c 138s Chaucer L, G. IV. 1527 {Hy^s. 4- Meaea) Undyr the 
cope of heven that is above. 1^ Fa/. Re/. 4 L. Poents 
(1866} 97 The grettest Clerke . . vnder heueii cope, c 1489 
Carton Sotaies o/Aymon xxvii. 574 Ther is not your leke 
vnder the cope of heven. 1549 CompL Scot. Ded. 3 The 
maist vailjeant princis that ar vndir the cape of hauyn. 
XS7* Cammon Hist. Ire/, ii. ix. (1633) 113, I serve under the 
cope of heaven, when you are served under a Canopy. 1^91 
Stenser M. Hubberd 1228 Whatso the heauen in nis wide 
cope containes. 1609 Holland Amvt. Marce/L xiv. vi. 10 
From all parts of the wide world, .within the cope and cur- 
talne of heaven, c x6ix Chapman l/ind v. 773 Betwixt the 
cope of stars and earth. x666 Bunyan Grace Abowtiding 
(1879) 389 Whether there be .. a Woman breathing under 
the Copes of the whole Heaven. 1771 T. Smollett Hwnph. 
Ct. (181S) 106 Without any other cover than the cope of 
heaven. 1829 H. Neele Lit. Rem. 314 The arch of Heaven’s 
wide cope. x88o Swinburne Stud Son? 38 Daikening the 
sky To the extreme azure of all its cloudless cope, 
b. Also simply t/te cope, 

1596 Spenser llynui lloti. Love 93 All these things that 
are contained Within this goodly cope. x6oS Shaks. Per. 
IV. vi. X3e 'I'he cheapest country under the cope. 1657 
CoKAiNE Obsi. Ladyii. i, The most insatiable glutton.^ under 
the Cope. 173S Thomson Liberty iv. 1177 &alted as the* 
cope That swells immense o'er many-peopled earth. x8a7 
Pollock Course of T. x, The cope, above and round about, 
was calm. 1867 G. Macdonald Song's of S/imnier Days 
IV. ii. Slow clouds from north and south appeal- , . And 
climb the vaulted cope. 

H 0 . In later usage, apparently, vaguely used for 
(a) vertex, height (as if confused with cop) ; (^) 
dnnament, expanse. 

1603 Breton Post w. Packet Lett , , Of Love, Sweete Ladie, 
If the reach of my capacitie could clime the Cope of your 
favoure. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 68 Not from the 
temporall skie and firmament, but even from the highest 
Cope of heaven. 1730 Thomson A ntmnn 25 From heaven's 
high cope the fierce eifulgence shook. 

x8x6 ^LEKiDGE Lay Serin. 343 He . . can as little appro- 
priate it. .as he can claim ownership in the breatlfing air, or 
make an inclosure in the cope of heaven. 1830 'Tennyson 
Poems 81 Larks in heaven’s cope Sing. 

d. A vault or canopy like that of the sky. 

1658 Marvell Poems, Appleton House, Under this Attic 
cope 1 move. 1667 Milton P, L. i. 343 Bad Angels seen 
Hovering pn wing under the Cope of Tlell. Ibid. vi. 213 So 
under fierie Cope together rush’d Both Battels maine. X847 
Lonor. Ev. II. li. 79 Over them, vast and high, extended the 
cope of a cedar. 

8 . Founding, The outer portion or case of a 
mould ; the outer mould in bell-founding. 

1836 Nov- (Ellacombe\ In the case of the large 

Westminster hell, the cope was of iron, with the interior 
covered with a composition of clay and sand, etc. 1857 
W. C. Lukis Acc. Clu Bells 21 The outer mould or cope 
is formed. 187a Ellacombe Ch, Bells Devon 200 The cope 
fitted over the core, like an extinguisher over a candle, with 
a vacuum left between them to receive the fused metal. 
xaSx Raymond Mining Gloss, s. v. Drag., The mould having 
been prepared in the two parts of the flask, the cope is put 
upon the drag before casting. After casting, the flask is 
opened by removing the cope. 1889 Notes Building Constr. 
III. 269 The outer hrick cope. .is. .lifted away, 
t 9. A superficial deposit considered as a cover- 
ing or coating of the stratum beneath ; cf. Cofino. 

1631 Markham Weald of Kent ii. i. 7 Some of them 
[marls] have over them a cover of ground, which we call 
Cope. Ibid,, A cold stiff and wet clay^ which is either the 
Cope of the Marl or lieth near unto it. .commonly called 
The Marl Cope ground. 

10. The Coping of a wall, etc. (dial. cape). 

1847-78 Halliwell, Cape, the coping of a wall. 1877 
E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., Cape, Capeisu, the coping- 
stones of a wall or other building. x88o L. Wallace Ben- 
Hur 33T Solid wall, .with a balustrade on its cope, 

11. Comb, (sense 2 ), as cope-chest, -maker, -work, 

x3Sx-6o Invent. Sir H. Parkers in Hall Elizabeik. Soc. 
(1887) 151 A Tester of blewe and white velvett, panyd & 
embroderid with Cope worcke of gould. x6i8 Canterbury 
Marriage Licences (MS.), John Salter of Canterbury cope- 
maker. 1865 Athenseum No. 1941. 24/2 Armoire, cope- 
chest, stalls. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Ckterches 163 
The medisval quadrant-shimed cope-chests, 
t Cope, sb.'^ Obs. [Either f. Cope or im- 
mediately a. F. coup, OF. also colp, cop, blow, 
stroke, shock, etc.] The shock of combat ; en- 
counter. Also^. 

1525 Ld, Berners Froiss. II, clxviii. [clxiv.] 469 They 
ran togyder and met so rudely f their horses stayed with 
y“ cope. Ibid. 473 The seconde cope they attaynted echo 
other on the helmes that the fyre flewe oute. 1594 Sec, Rep, 
Dr. Paustus in Thoms Prose Rom. (1838) III. 40B In the 
cope all the four Janisaries were run quite thorow and 
thorow. 1633 Urquhart Rabelais Prol., Books . , in the 
cope and encounter somewhat difficult. Ibid, (1839) f* 

Me fought at barriers . . and when it came to the cope, he 
stood so sturdily on his feet. 1773 J. Ross Frairitnde iv. 
310 (MS.) Bent on the signal cope and steel’d with guilt. 

t b. To gain cope of', to gain the advantage over. 
c x6xo T. Adams Wks. (i86i) 1 . 330 (D.) We should gain cope 
of them, and outrun them. 

Cope^ tb:^ Obs. or dial. [f. Cope v? : cf. 
Cheap sb.} 

•I* 1. A bargain. Good cope : cf, good cheap, F. 
bon marchS, Obs. 

1562 J. Heywood Preni. * Epigr, (1867) 77 The Ducheuian 
•saieth, that segging is mod cope, e ssio Oreene Fr, Bacon 
Wks. (Rtidg.) 157/1 Maids, when they come to see the fair, 
Count not to make a cope for dearth of hay. 
t 2 . Gotfs cope', a proverbial expression for a 
very large sum. Obs. [App. belongs here.] 

11^ WuiTiNTON Vulg. (1327) 13 He wolde spende goddes 
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cope [Temtaleas opes] yf he had it. x^ Dice Play (Percy 
Soc.) 27 He that will not stoop a dookin at the dice, per 
diaunce at cardes will spend (Jod’s cope. 1353 T. Wilson 
Rhei, 72 He will spende Goddes coope if he had it. 

3 . Derbyshire Mines. A duty paid by the miner 
for permission to raise lead-ore. [See quot 1747, 
and Cope w .3 4.] 

1631 star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 91 The said M' Carrier 
..had likewise taken a farrae or lease of the tythe oare, 
called the lott and cope, from his Majestie, under the seale 
of the Dutchy of Lancaster, a x66x Fuller Worthies i. 
229 The Lord for Lot, hath the tlurteenth dish of Oar, 
within their Mine, and six pence a load for Cope. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Diet. Fj, Any Miner is said to have a 
Groove [= digging, mine] or Cope, when he takes the said 
Groove or Bargain to get or raise the Ore, at a certain 
Price per Load, for some certain time. 1815 Farey Vieiu 
Agric. Derbyshire 1 . 365 In the measuring of [Lead] Ore at 
present, every 23th Dish . . Is taken . . as the King’s Lot, Cope, 
or Duty. 1831 Act 14 4 13 Vkt. c. 04. § 9 (High Peak^ 
Ctisioms Act] The Lessee for the Time being ot the Duties 
of Lot and Cope. 

4. Comb., as cope-money. 

18x3 Farey Vmu Agrk, Derbyshire I. 366 It is not cus- 
tomary for the owners to advance any of the Cope-money on 
account. 

t Copei cop, sb.^ Obs, [Derivation and proper 
form unknown.] (See quots.) 

_ In quot._i377 cops is app, the plural of this word; but this 
is uncertain, as it translates a Latin singular temonem. 

1377 Holihsheo ChroH. I. 26/2 They [Britons] would run 
up and downeverie nimblie upon the Cops, and stand upon 
the beame [Cesar per iemonem perenrrere et in iueo in- 
stare], and convey themselves quickly again into the charet. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. viii. 335 The Waine Cop, is 
the long peece tliat cometh out from the Cart body to which 
the Oxen are fastned. 1704 Worlidcb Diet. Rust. s.v. 
Cart, 2. The Wain Cope, that part which the hinder Oxen 
are yoaked unto to draw the Wain . . 16. The Cope Sale 
and Fin, are Irons that fasten the Chain with other Oxen 
thereat, to the end of the Cope, Hence 1727 iu Bradley 
Fam. Diet., 1730-6 Bailey fol., 1823 Uiiiv, Techn. Diet,, 
etc., etc., s.v. Cope-sale. 1^7 Halliwell, Cop, the beam 
that is placed between a pair of drawing oxen. [No source 
or locality given.] 

Cope (Ktf’*p), [f. Cope sb^, in various un- 

connected senses.] 

1. trans. To furnish with or dress in a cope. 
'I* To cope it', to put on a cope {obs.). 

1362 Langl. P. pi. A. III. 36 penne com )ier a Confessour 
i-copet as a Frere. Ibid. 138 For heo copej> )>e Comissarie 
and coteb Jie Clerkes. 1373 BrieffDisc. Troubl. Franckford 
(1642) 167 Such as are tutne-coates, and can cliange with 
all Seasons, .can cap it, can cope it, and curry for advantage. 
[See also Cohed.] 

2 . Arch. To cover (a wall, etc.) with a Coping. 
1663 in xoik Rep. Co/w/r.A/itif.flf.S'S'.v. App, 4 That upper 
art of the said wall which hath bine since made and coped 
y other men at day-work. 17213 Bradley Fam, Diet. s. v, 
Wall, Brick-Walls , . are sometimes coped with Stone, and 
sometimes with Brick. 1788 Trans, Soc, Encourag. Arts 
VI, 3 Stone fences, of a proper height coped with two turfs. 
1833 'KMmGrittnell Exp, xxL (1856} i6a The mounds, .were 
..coped and defended with limestone slabs. x8^ Law 
Times Rep. LI. 230/2 'X'hat A. B. do back and cope a hun- 
dred rods of their wall by Christmas next. 

fg. a 1623 Boys Wks. (1630) 843 For though he may . . 
blinde the Bishop and cope [t hoodwink] the Commissarie,' 
yet Gods all-seeing eye. .findeth out his foule follie, 

b. To cover a ridge or ‘ hip * ou a roof with a 
metal or other coping to carry off rain, etc. 

X792 Phil, Trans. LXX. 358 There are eight hips, all of 
which are covered or coped with lead. 

c. transf. and fg. To cover as, or as with, a 
coping ; to form a coping to. 

1842 Blackw, Mag. LII. 402 Behold, where olive-thickets 
cope The soft and emerala-tinted slope Of sacred Scilus. 
1879 Butcher & Lang Odyssey 222 With stones dragged 
thither had he builded it and coped it with a fence of white 
thorn. 1890 H. M. Stanley Darkest Africa II. xxx. 292 
Tufted clumps of trees, .coping some turret-like crag. 

3. To cover as with a vault or canopy. 

1704 Addison Italy 485 A very large Bridge, that Is all 
made of Wood, and coped over Head, like the rest in 
Switzerland. i8ai Joanna Bailub Met, Leg., Cohan xii. 
Midnight coped the ocean wide. 1856 T. Airo Poet. Wks. 
240 The sympathetic heavens Coping this isle of mischief. 

4. Gardening. To protect (wall-fruit) by an over- 
hanging coping, or sloping ^elf-like projection. 

x88a The Garden ix Feb, 105/3 Apricots., may he coped 
and poled. Ibid, x8 Mar. 1S7/1 Wen coped, but otherwise 
eimosed trees. 

6 . iittr. To slope downwards or hang warlike a 
coping. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxv, xiiL (R.\ Some bending downe 
and coping toward the earth, others standing upright. 1703 
Hoxoh Meek, Exerc, 139 Coping over, b a sort of hanging 
over, but not square to its upnght. 1B76 Gwilt Encycl. 
Archit. Gloss, s.v. Coping, llie sofite of a projection is said 
to cope over when it slants downwards from the wall. 

Cope (hffup), v.^ Forms: 4-6 ooup(e, 5 
{Destr. Troy) oaup, cawp, 6-7 coap(e, 5 - cope, 
[a. F. couper, in OF. colper, coper, couper to strike 
(now to cut], f. OF. colp, cop, coup blow med.L. 
colpus, colapus L. colapims blow with the list : 
see Coup.] 

I. intr, (without with). 

+ 1 . To strike ; to come to blows, encounter, 
join battle, engage, meet in the shock of battle or 
tournament. (Often with together,) Obs. 

£1330 [see C oping cs^aoDestr. 7231 [Thay] 
couptd to-gedur. Ibid. 6486 Thay caupit at the knight, kene 


COPE: 

men of armys. Ibid. 7773 pai caupit togedur That bothc 
were backward here borne of here horses, a 1471 Chroit. 
Rich. II, etc. (Camden 1836) 3 The erl of Penhroke was 
blayn with that other knyghlis speer, as he cast it from him 
whanne thay hadde coupid. 1483 Caxton Paris 4 V. (186S) 
18 And coped togyder so fyersly they breke iheyr .speres. 
13x9 Horman Viilg. 261 Both the hostis wolde fayuehaue.. 
copt together [properabat comiitere]. X323 Ld. Burners 
Froiss. II. clxviii. [clxiv.] 468 The thyrde course their horses 
refused and wolde nat cope. 1398 Greneway Tacitus' Ann. 
II, iii, (1:622) 36 They had coped, if Stertinius had not ranne 
in, and held backe Flauius, 16x1 Spued Hist. Gt. Brit, vni. 
vii. (1632) 424 Foot to foot, and man to man, coped together 
in a most cruell fight. X723 Fofe Odyss. x\tii. 65 Swear to 
stand neutral, while we cope in fight. 

Jig, 1332 More Confut. Ifndaie Wks, 616/1 Euetye cliylde 
may see howe lothe he is to come nere and cope. 1733 
Garrick On foknson's Diet, in Boswell a.11. 1755 In satires, 
epistles, and odes would they cope. 

II. Cope with, 

1 2. To come to blows with , engage, encoun- 
ter, contend, fight with. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 3 ). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1262 One caupet with hym kenely . . And 
set hym a sad (^ut. _ 11x467 Gregory Chron. (x876]2ig He 
wolde nevyr cope whithe no man. 1348 Hall Chron. 175 b, 
He neither would nor durst once medle or coupe with the 
Erles navie. xs^ Grcnewey Tacitus’ Ann. xiii. vi. (1622) 
186 One lulius Montanus. .by chance coping with the Prince 
in the darke, and rudely thrusting him backe. x&io Yokku 
Onion Hon, 43 Hee also unhorsed . . a Valiant Knignt, and at 
last coped with Earle Henry himselfe. x66o £. Hickeringill 
famatcaiibdi) 42 The Spaniards never durst cope with oui- 
meu in the plain field. 1774 J. Bryant My f hoi. JI. 47 He 
slew every person who ventured to cope with him. a X839 
Praed Poems (1864) II, 13 Woe to the wretch whose single 
might Copes with dark Allan in the fight ! 

3. To contend with in a well-matched fight, to 
contest the field with, to be or prove oneself a 
match for. (Usually with catt, able to, or the like.) 
a. in a lit. contest or battle. 

X383 Stanyhurst Acneis 1. (Arb.) 33 A lucklesse stripling, 
not a matche too coape with Achiiles. x7xo Addison W/tig 
Exam. No. 3 74 They have not been able to cope with the 
troops of Athens. 1777 J. Sullivan in Sparks Cerr. Amur. 
Rev. (1853) II. 63 If your Excellency thinks your force suf- 
ficient to (^ope with his, x86S Freeman Norm. Conq. (X876) 
II. X. 301 It would be impossible to gather an army able to 
cope with the insurgents, 
b. in a fg. contest. 

x6sx N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eiig. 11, xxvi. (1730) 117 None 
must cope with him, he must run and out-run all. X684 tr. 
Bonet’s Merc, Compil, x, 347 The onely [remedy] . . able to 
cope with so stout an Enemy, xyxi C. Davenamt Acc. 
Trade Ct. Brit, 67 To be in a lasting Condition to Cope 
with the Dutch in Trade. 1782 Mad. D’Arulay Diary 
Nov., His being too unwell to cope with Dr. Johnson. x8i2 
Byron Ch. Har, 11. xxxiv, Brisk Confidence still best with 
woman copes. 1873 Emerson Lett, 4 Soc, Aims, Greatness 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 270 Let the scholar measure his valour by 
his power to cope with intellectual giants. 

4. fg. To contend with, face, encounter (dangers, 
difficulties, etc,). Often implying successful en- 
counter, 

1641 Milton Ch, Govt. 11. iii, Two heads of evil he has to 
cope with, ignorance and malice. 1726 Shiavocke Foy. 
round World (1737) 327 The difficulties and hazards we had 
to cope with. 18^ Ure Philos, Mannf. z6 He was.. little 
qualified to cope with the hardships of a new manufacturing 
enterprise. 1830 Prescott Peru II. 83 His nature was too 
entle to cope with the bold and fiercer temper of his 
rother. 1830 Robertson Serin. Ser. ni. i. (1S72) S The 
work of coping with evil, a 1862 BuciaE Ch'iliz. (i86g) 11 1 . 
V. 203 Unfit to cope with the problems, 
t o. To meet with ; to come into contact, touch, 
or relation with ; to have to do with. Obs. or arch. 

X393 Shaks. Luck. 99 But she, that never cojped with 
stranger eyes. Could pick no meaning from their parling 
looks. x6o2 — Ham. iii. ii. 60 As iust a man As ere my 
Conuersation coap'd withall. x6ix — Wint, T. iv. iv. 435 
Thou, fresh peece Of excellent Witchcraft, who of force must 
know The royall Foole thou coap’st with. 1640 Bromb 
Sparagus Card. 11. v, His malice works umn me, Fast all 
the drugs and all the Doctors Counsells, That ere 1 cop’d 
with. xfy4 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 84 If we our selves 
were not body as well as soul, our understandings would 
never have coped with such a thing as placeness or stowage 
at all, 1822 Hazlitt Table-i. Ser. 11.111.(1869)73 A heartier 
friend or honester critic I never coped withal. 1865 Swin- 
burne Poems 4 Ball,, At Eleusis rot How as male He 
coped with Hades, yokefellow in sin. 

III. traits. 

fS. To cope blows see quot. Obs. 

1369 J. Sanford tr. Agrippds Van. Aries 123 b. This 
Arte [War], .dothe trimly teache to cope blowes, to auoyde 
them that be geuen, or to warde them with the buckler. 

t?. To meet, meet with, come into contact 
(hostile or friendly) with. Obs. 

2392 S11AK.S. Ven. 4 Ad, 888 Finding their enemie to be so 
curst. They all straine curt'sie who shall cope him first. 
x6oo ~ A. V.L. II. i. 67. 1604 — 0 th, iv. i. 87 WherCj how, 
how off, how long ago, and when He bath, and is againe to 
cope your wife. xk)6 — Tr. 4 Cr. i. ii. 34 They say he 
yesterday cop’d Hector in the battell and stroke him downe. 
x6o3 Florio Montaigne (1632) 489 His [Cupid's] power 
checketh and copes all other might, 
f 8 . To meet or match (a thing) with (an 
equivalent). Obs. rare. Cf. Recoup. 
x^, Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 412 Most worthy gentleman 
. .Three thousand Ducats due vnto the lew We freely cope 
your curteous paines withall. 

9. To be a match for, face, encounter (cf. 4 ). rare. 
1872 Tennyson Gareth Lynetie X144 Saving that yoq 
mistrusted our good King Would . . yield you, asking', one 
Not fit to cope your quest. 
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Cope (kJ’“p)j 0.3 Obs. esc. dial. Forms : 5-6 
copon, 6 -g cope, dial. coop. [Of LG. 
origin ; nsed by Lydgate as Flemish : cf. MDu. 
eSpen^ Dn. hoopen^ LG. hbpen to buy, to traffic, 
buy and sell, exchange, barter; for the ulterior 
etymology, see Cheap w.,Avhich is the native Eng. 
fnrm- Cf. also Coup v, from Noise kaupa, the 
senses of -which run parallel to those of co^, so 
that it is often treated as merely a northern dialect 
form of this verb.] 

+ 1. traits. To buy. Ohs. 

c 1430 Lvoc. bTiit. PamtSt Leudoii Lyci^e/tyvii, Flemynges 
began on me for to cry, ‘ Master, -wbat-will you copen or 
byi’ 1570 Leviks Maiiif. 170/1 To cope, cauibire, emere. 
1599 kittle) Key to vnknowne knowledge, or a shop of fine 
Wmdowes, Which if you doe open To cheapen and copen. 

2. To exchange, barter. Cape. away', to give 
away in exchange, to barter away. dial. 

1370 [sec i}. 1584 R. W. Three Ladies Lotid. in Hazl. 
Oodsl^ VI. 331 Have you any olde bootes Or any olde 
5hoone..To cope with nevrhtoome? 1638 Hevwood Wise 
Wmttait lit. Wks. 1874 V. 314 If a man might chuge away 
his \^e. .and cope her away like a bad commoditie. 1874 
Ray .S'. iS- E. C. Words 62 Cojfe, to chop or avchange, used 
hy the Coasters of Norfol. Suffol. &c. [ed. 1691 as alM in 
Vorkdire]. *887 E. J. Mather XoPard of Dogger iii. 37 
I’ve seen scores of nets coped away for brandy, 
ta iittr. To make an exchange, make a bargain. 
*S7 S Fulke Conf.Purg. (1577! 37* You say we might., 
haue coped for one of those Lyturgies, if we liked not 
Giegories Masse, rather then to haue forged a new. 
1591 Sfemser M.Hul)berd 527 [The Patron] Will cope with 
thee in reasonable wise ; That if the living j-erely doo ari^ 
To fortie pound, that then his yongest sonne Shall twentie 
have, and twentie thou hast wonne. 1614 T. Gextlemah 
Eng. Way to Wealth in Arh. Garner IV. 345 And bringeth 
them Gold and flesh supplies, and copeth with them. 

4. Derbyshire Mines. ‘ To agree to get ore at a 
fixed sum per dish or measure.’ 
i8oa J. Mawe Min. Deriysh. Gloss. 

Cope (kflip), o.* Falconry, [app. a. F. coper^ 
cottper ia its later sense ‘ to ent Cf. Cope v.'^ 2 
tram. To cut, pare, the beak or talons of a hawk. 

XS75 Turberv. Falumrie 78 Coping yrons to cope his 
hawes beake if it be overgrowen, and to cope lur pownces 
and talons, if neede he. 16x4 Markham Cheap Hmb. vni. 
viiL (186S) 130 If you break or rive her pounce, or but coape 
it so short tfiat she bleed, .yet it will indanger her life. 1619 
Bert Treat. Hawkes 67 Let her he short-coped, so I would 
advise all short-winged hawkes to he used. 1674 N. Cox 
GetU. Recreat, n. (1706) 77. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit, 

sports 344 The beak and talons should he closely coped. 

Cop 6 , 11.^ Obs. or died. Also 7 noap, ooupa. 
[Delation uncertain ; sometimes referred to 
Coop ».l.] irons. To tie or sew up the mouth of 
(a fenet) ; also fig. of a ^lerson. Const, -up. 

x6ox DE.tcoN & Walker Spirits ^ Divels 2x4 It shall not 
be amisse to cope vp your lips a little, xdia T. Taylor 
Conun. Titus ii. 9 Neith^ are they here coped /rom all 
manner of speach, when iust occasion of speach is oSled. 
xtiag Gousatoio's Sp. luguis. X03 By this their so strait en. 
joy[n]ing them silence . . they cope them with needle and 
tKreed and so keep in all their knauary and tyranny. X631 
Dekkek Match utee iv. Wks. 1873. f-V. 19^ Your Hjps coapTi 
like a ferret. 1831 BRA-mwAiT Whifusies 99 His nimble 
ferrets must now become piouets for their master who coupes 
them. 167a Eachard Hobbi State Nat. 86 Roger has a 
vocal organ . . called a mouth, and being not muzled, 
ga^'d, or cop’d . . may stretch it as wide as he pleases. 
a XMg Fokby Voc. E. Anglia, Cope. The use of this word 
is confined to warreneis, who are said to ‘ cope ’ theirfeirets, 
when they sew or tie up thw mouths, to prevent them from 
taring rabbits, when they.. drive them from their holes. 

Cope, V.6 Obs. tram. [cf. Cop o .2 : but perh. 
an eiTor for wipe ,* the Fr. original has assuyer les 
lartnes.'\ 

•s 6 ia W. Browne Poleaeuideri. 166 The Old Mardssos. . 
lifted his hands to his eies to cope thence his teares. 
f Co'peage. Obs.~^ ? The action of coping. 
1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv. vi-vii. 213 He that by such 
rate copeage Mounts, is sure To break his neck, or hve for 
e’r secure. 

Copeck (k^u'pek). Also 7-8 oopec, 8 copeik, 
copique, oapeck, kapeke, 8-9 copeek, 9 kopek. 
[ad. Russ. jioirbltKa, Koneibca kofiUka, kopeika, 
deriv. (dim. form) of KOin>c kopyi lance, pike. 

So called from the_ substitution in 1535 of the figure of I van 
ly. on horseback with a lance, for that of his predecessor 
with a sword. Cf. Bestuzhev.Riuiiiin,_J?»»>^j'ix Istoriya, 
i88j, II. 206, and Karamzin VIII, i. (citing the contempo* 
lary Chronicle of Rostov.). ] 

A Russian copper coin, the part of a rouble, 
now worth from ^ to ■J- of a penny English. 

x6g8 Crull Muscovy 144 To spend every Copec (or 
Fenny) thw have, in a Tippling.House, is a common thine 
here, xyxo J. Ferry State of Russia 7 fiote, Each Copeck 
[was] full an English Frany Value; but since the Czar has 
recoined bis Money, it is little more than half the former 
Value, 1775 Wraxall TourN. Europe 164 Every one pays 
a few copiques for admittance. 1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. 
46/xApoudof beef sold in Woronetz for twenty-six copeeks. 
x888 Times 27 June xtfs A. tax of half a copeck per pood 
should be levied on exported corn. 

Coped (kJupt), ppl. a. Also 7 copped, [f. 
CoFB si. or + -ED,] 

1. Wearing a cope. 

1447 Boxenhah Seyntys (Roxb.) 34 And the Abot copyd 
ymn his inunkys alle. 0x450 TWo Cookety-bks. 68 His 
Croserkneling bwndebim, coped. 1637 N. Whiting Albino 
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* BeUama 140 During the time that you were cowl’d and 
coaped. 1852 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 1. 37* Headed by 
cuped and surpliced choristers. . 

1. Having the top or upper surface sloping down 
on each ride like a coping. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. vii. viii. 235 Whose body wm 
intombed in a Coffin of Gray Marble, the couer copped. 
Ibid. vii. xliv. 366 His. .hones as yet remaine. .in a Chest m 
Grey-Marble, reared \-pon foure small pillars, couered with 
a copped stone of the same. 1766 Entick London IV. 27s 
The rest are coped stones, all of grey marble. 1845 Dale, 
siologist IV. 31 There isan unusual but very becoming kind 
of monument, which may be called the coped high tomb. 
1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. LindisJ. gg A large stone coffin with 
a coped lid was uncovered. 

Coped, obs. f. Copped. 

Co-peer, uonce-wd. [f. Co- 3 + Peeb ; cf. 
compeer^ A fellow-peer. 

181X Ctess Berkeley Addr. to Peers 3 The Co-Peers of 
a beloved husband. 

Copel, obs. form of Cupel. 

Co’peman^ tcopesmau. arch. [orig. 
copesman, f. CoPB sh^ (in possess, topis') + Man : 
cf. craftsman, tradesman, etc. The later cope- 
man may have been influenced by Du. hoopmaii 
in same sense : but cf. also copesmate, Copemate.] 
L A chapman, merchant, dealer. Obs. 
a. xs66 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 68 b. And having found a 
cqpesman for his great barque, with the money thereof and 
wim other . . he bought a sm^ pinnas. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Marchand, a merchant, a chapman, a 
copesman. igto Apol. Prince Orattge in Phenix (1721) I. 
J20 There is. .no Country, wherein they are not counted for 
inconstant People, and great Coops-men. 

x6o5 B. Jonson Volpone in. y. Wks. (Rtidg.) 191/1 He 
would have sold his part of Paradise For ready money, had 
he met a copeman. 1875 Buckland Log-bk. 86 When the 
Copemen arrive in the harbours to sell their goods firom 
the Vessel. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1800 CoLQUHotiN Comm. T/ututes til. 120 The Copemen or 
the Receivers of stolen goods on the shores of the river. Ibid, 
172 The Copemen provide Bags, Jiggers, Bladders , . the 
Plunder goes on to a great extent in the night. 
Co’pe-mSill A person wearing a cope. 

1853 J. H. Dale tr. BaldeschFs Ceremonial 65 If there 
be Cope-men, the master of the ceremonies appoints the first 
of them to assist at the incensation. 

Co’pemaster, copes-. Obs. — Cope-han f . 

*S79 Tomson Calviifs Serm. Tim. 572/1 They play the 
copemaisters, and make merchandise of the doctrine of the 
Gospell. s&sj S. W. Schism Dispach’i 294 What faith is to 
bee given to the most formal! bargain made with such 
Copes-masters of testimonies? 

■t Co’pemate, copesmate. Obs. [orig. cope- 
mate, £ Cope + Mate ; the change to copes- 
mate was prob. through association with copesman, 
or with other words in -which the first element is a 
sb. in the genitive, as craftsman, tradesman, etc.] 

1 . A person with whom one copes or contends ; 
an adversary, antagonist. 

a. X565 Golding Ovid's Met. xii, (1593) 279 Against my 
toother copemate will 1 use the same. 

fl. 1605 Chapman All Fooles Plays 1873 I, 138 Rin. 
Walke not too boldly, if the Sergeants meete you ; 'You may 
have swaggering worke your bellie full. Val. No better 
Copesmates. x6ia W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 39 He 
. . needes not care . . what Copesmate encounters nim next. 
1634 Bp. Mountagu Gagg To Rdr, x Being put upon such 
a copesmate. x6.m Milton Colasi, (1851) 372 This pon- 
derous confuter, elected . .to bee my copes-mate. 

2 . A partner or colleague in po-wer, office, etc. ; 
an associate, companion, comrade. 

a. x^Bx J.Bell Haddoiis Answ, Osor. 392 They will not 
leave [it] to Christ, but will herein also joyne a copemate 
with him, that Romish tdear. i6z6 Bernard Isle of Man 
(1627) 13 This lewd companion Sinne, and his Cope-mates. 

P. XS77 G. Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden) 57 In soothe 
their odd copesmate thou werte. Greene Upst. Cour- 
tier (1871) 4 They vanished away like Cadmus’ copesmates 
that sprung up of vipers teeth. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St, 
Ambrose i. 137 O ye my noble copesmates, drinke your 
fill. X656 Trapp Conmt. Metii, xvi. 24 That he might not 
he.. made collateral, a very copesmate, to Clu-ist himself. 
[1807 W. Irving Salmag. xvii. (1824) 324 My copesmates, 
for what wait we here?] 

'^O.fig. of±iDgs, 

158* J. Bell Haddotts Ahsw. Osor, 14s b, Freewill must 
of necessitie be copemate with Grace. X593 Shaks. Liter. 
«S Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly Night. x6M 
Goad Celesi. Bodies ii. iii. loi Then let him say, whether 9 
looks not. .as Potent as her Lower and less Copesmate. 

3. Spec, a. An accomplice in cheating; a con- 
federate at cards, dice, or the like. 

*57 ® T. Wilson Demosthenes 73 These Copesmates, and 
corrupt bribe takers, x^ A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1623) 
44 There was no . . privy pilferer but. .he was a copesmate for 
him. x6aR Mabbe tr. Alemasis Gussmasi tPAff. 246 How 
often had I a Copesmate that stood by. .who would tell me 
what cards they went upon, and what their game was? 
b. A paramour. 


female copesmate of my sonne. 16x5 Crooks Body of Man 
309 lulia the daughter of Augustas Cxsar. .playd false and 
had mans' copesmates. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xlvi. 
373 Who is to be the Copesmate of your Wife. 

c. A partner in marriage ; a husband or wife. 

1631 Weever Ane, Fiat, Men. 17 Husbands., and wiues 
. .contrwting second marriages, before . . their cope mates 
be cold in their graues. 1639 Ford Lady’s 'Trial v. i, Was 


ever suph a tatter'd rag of man’s flesh. Patch'd up for copes- 
mate to my niece’s daughter I , t 

4. ^Fbllo-w, in the vague and often contemp- 
tuous sense. (Cf. Companion sb."^ 4 *) 

*59* G. Harvey Fierce's Super, 74 For a time I was 
vainely suspected by such madd copesmates can sur- 
mize any thing for their purpose. xfgP R. Bernard tr. 
Terence (1607) 127 Oh wise fellow, without doubt ! This 
copsemate will bring men . . quite beside themselves. x6zs 
Lisle Du Bartas 41 Fooles, idiots, jesters, anticks, and 
suche copes-mates as of naught-worth are suddenly s^tMt 
up. 1633 W. R. Match at Midn. ii. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIII. 30 What cope’s-mate's this, trow? who let him m? 
1744 OzELL tr. Braniome’s Sp, Rhodomontades (ed. a) 151 
An odious, filthy ill-favoured Copes-mate. 

tCopen, v. Ohs. In early ME. copnien. 
[Implies an OE. copnian ox copeman\ cf.CopBNBB.] 
trans. To desire eagerly, long for. . . , . , 

aizag St. Marher. (1862) 20 Cum nu leof to thi hf for ich 
copni thi cume. a 1*25 Leg. Kath. 2378 Ich iseo lesu Cri^ 
|je cleopeS me & copneS, Ibid. 2457 pe wununge of euch 
wunne kepeS & copneS Jii cume. 

Copen, to buy : see Cope o.3 
’j’Copeuer, -ere. Obs. Also -iner, -yner. 
[OE. copenere, agent-n. from *copenian, ME. cop- 
nien : see above.] A paramour. 

^897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. Hi, Hwaet 8u Sonne eart 
forlexen wiS manigne copenere. a xago Owl ^ Night. 1340 
Bet luvien hire ojene were, Thane awet hire copenere. 
£1290 5. Eng. Leg. I. 324/58 Is i-go with hire copiner. 
£rz32D Senyii (W.) 2258 The pie saide, Bi^God Al- 
might ! The copiner was her to-night, And hath i-don the 
mochel sschame’. 1^7 Trevisa Sigden (RqllsHI. xm Pat 
woman pat bare tweie children oon liche to hire housbonde, 
and pe opere to pe copenere \adultero\ 

Co-penetrating : see Co- pref. 2 . 

Copentank, -var. Copintank. Ohs. 

Copepod (kpa'pi'pfri), a. and sb. Zool. [f. Gr. 
Korari handle, oar-handle, and hence oar + -ttoS- 
•footed, f. iroiJj, iro5- foot.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the order Copepoda of 
minute entomostracous Crustaceans, having four 
or five pairs of feet chiefly used for swimming. 

B. sh. A member of this order : pi. copepoda ; 
collectively, as name of the order, (in L. form) 
copepoda (kope'pdda). 

1836 Todd CycL A not. I. 762/1 cope;>oda supply no 
such instances of thoracic extremities, .destined for swim- 
ming. 1876 Beneden Anim, Parasites 45 It attaches itself 
to aco^pod crustacean. 1877 Huxley Anat luv. Anim. 
vi. 3.18 The resemblance to an adult Copepod is so striking 
that It may be termed the Copepod stage. X885 A thenseum 
II Apr. 474/2 The phyllopods and copepods. 

Hence Cope'podaa, Cope'podouB adjs., belong- 
ing to or characteristic of the Copepoda. 

1877 Huxley Anat, Inv. Anim, vi. 358 The fore part of 
the head has remained Copepodous. x888 Rolleston & 
Jackson .rim;//.Z..536The three parasitic Copepodan genera. 
Coperl (koB'pai). [f. Cope ». 3 +-eb 1.] 

1. One who ‘ copes ’ ; a dealer, chapman. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 152 Forebuyers of quheit, bear, 
and aites, copers, selleis, and turners thereof in merchan- 
dices, 1833 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) iiB There is not 
a better caterer or coper of his birds, kwixt this and the 
Land's End. 

b. Often in comb., as horse-, herring, salmon-, 
f silver-coper {^cooper, -cottper). See these -words. 

A X734 North Lives 1 . 287 There were horsecopers amongst 
them. X796 Stedman 6-«r{»a;» II. xvii. 28 One Cordus 
..had been trepanned into the West India Company’s Ser- 
vice by the crimps or silver-coopers as a common soldier. 
X845 New Statist. Acc. Scot., Berwkksh. i6o The fisheries 
are chiefly rented by Salmon Coopers in Berwick. x8ox 

C. Bradley in Outdoor Games ^ Recr, xxii. 357 That old 
rascal Screwdriver, the pony coper. 

c. Spec, horse-coper) A horse-dealer. 

1825 C. M. WESTMAC0TT.ffi%f. Spy 1. 236 The old clerical's 
turned coper. 1864 C. Clarke Box for Season I. 291 The 
young cavalry officer was a bit of a coper. . and was not long 
in ascertaining that he had got hold of a circus-horse. 1882 
Pall Mall G. 2 June 4/1 The trade of the coper is all 
trickery. 

2. JDerlyshire Mines. ‘ One who agrees to take 
or make a bargain to get [lead] ore ; ’ see Cope 
0.3 4, Cope sb.^ 3. 

x8oa J. Mawe Deriysh. Gloss. 18x5 Farey View 
Agric. Derbyshire I. 366 The miners who dig the Ore are 
usually called Copers, from their working at a certain Cope 
or price per Ton. • 

Coper \ cooper (kJa-paj), [a. F1, and Du. 
hooper, Fris. and LG. Mper, purchaser, trader 
dealer, f. koopen to buy, deal, trade = G. katifen, 
Eng. Cheap v. 

Usually spelt cooper in the newspapers 1881-84, but pro- 
nounced coperby the fishermen, and so spelt in the pubfica- 
tions of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. In the memory 
of _ old smacksmen of Gnmsby (as stated by Mr. J. F. 
Wintoingham) the name goes back to 1854, when Flemish 
and Dutch hoopers first began to frequent the fleets.] 

A vessel fitted out to supply ardent spirits, etc. 
usually in exchange for fish, to the deep-sea fishers 
in the North Sea ; a floating grog-shop. 

The practice began in a comparatively innocent barter 
trade carried on by Dutch boats visiting the febing fleets, 
when the latter fished in close to the land, off Camperdov/n 
and the Texel ; but it led to the fitting out of * floating 
grog-shops to aUend each fleet. Public attention was called 
to the demorahzing nature of the traffic in t88i, and it formed 
the subject of a convention between the Bnti^ German 
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and Dutch governments in i88a, for the carrying out of 
which an Act of Parliament was passed in 1888. 

x88x Con/erence at the ffagua, Sitting 8 Oct. {Bhte Bk., 
Commerc. No. 24, 1882), The traffic carried on.. by those 
[boats] Icnown as ‘ coopers ’ or ‘ bum-boats 188a Standard 
28 Dec.'s/s The Hollanders are.. the chief oflenders; but 
‘ coopers ' are also familiar in ports nearer home. X884 Rep. 
on N. S. Fisheries in Blue Bk., Commerc. No. s (1888) 12 
The ‘ coopers ’ or floating grog-shops chiefly hail from Ger- 
man and Dutch ports. .They trade in tobacco and spirits of 
vile quality, .and latterly in immoral and obscene cards and 
photograph.s 1887 E. J. Mather Nodnrd of Dogger iii. 28 
These Dutch copers ostensibly cruised with the English 
fleets for the purpose of selling tobacco. 1890 Spectator 27 
Sgpt. 414 The ‘ coper or grog-ship, has been banished. 

Coper, Ooperas, -ria, obs. fF. Copper, Cop- 
peras. Copera, obs. f. Copra, dried coco-nut. 
Copereenarie, -ery, >er, obs. ff. Copar- 
cenary, -ER. Co-perception : see Co- pref. 3 a. 
Co'pering, coopering, vbl. sb. [f. Coper 2 
-1- -ING 1 .] The trading of the ‘ copers ’ in the 
North Sea : see Coper 2. Also atu-ih. 

x88a Standard a8 Dec. 5/3 What is known as ‘coopering’ 
[.should be] altogether prohibited. X884 St. James’s Gas. 
ig Dec. 4/1 The floating grog-shops in the coopering trade 
are the curse of the North Sea. 1887 E. J. Mather 
Nodard of Dogger iii, 35 They wouldn’t insure the vessel 
any longer unles.s she gave up the coperin’. 

Copernically, adv. mme-wd. [as if f. an 
adj. Copernical ( = next) + -ly 2.] According to 
the Copemican view of the solar system. 

1867 De Morgan in Aihenmtin\^ Jan. 52 How can one 
explain Copernically that the velocity of the Moon must be 
added to the velocity of the Earth.. to learn how far the 
Moon has advanced from one fixed star to another? 
Copemican (kopaunikan), a, and sb, [f. 
Copemictis, Latinized form of Koppeniik, name 
of a celebrated astronomer, a native of Thorn in 
Prussian Poland (1473-1543) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Copernicus. 

Copemican system, theory '. the astronomical system or 

theory propounded by Copernicus (and still held with modi- 
fleations), according to which the planets, including the 
earth, move in orbits round the sun as a centre (in opposition 
to older notions, according to which the earth was supposed 
to be Axed, and the sun and planets to move round it). 

1667 Sprat Hist. Royal Soc. (*702) 246 A Copemican 
Sphere, representing the whirling motion of the Sun, and 
the motion of the several Planets. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 
£01 Copernicus . . is obliged to introduce a system of epicycles 
entirely resembling that of Ptolemy. .But. .the_ Copemican 
epicycles are more successful than the Ptolemaic. 

1889 Cairo Kant I. 213 Wo should^ keep in mind this 
Copemican change of the centre from which the intelligible 
world is regarded. 

B. sb. One who holds the Copemican theo^. 

1677 Hale Prim, Orig. Man. i. iii. 80 The supposition of 

the eternal Motion of the Heaven or Sun ; or if you will, of 
the Earth, as the Copernlcans will have it. 1890 J. Marti- 
NEAU Seat AnthorifyRelig. II. i. *51 In the present day, 
Catholics are Copernicans Tike other people. 

Hence Cope'xnicanism, belief in the Copemican 
theory ; the theoiy itself; so also Copexnlolse, v. 
intr. to hold the Copemican theory. 

i8og-xo CoLEEiDGE Friend (1818) -HI. 200 How circum- 
stantially . . does Kepler demonstrate that Euclid coper- 
ntcises ! 1858 Masson MiJtott (1874)1. 30 In the interval 
between that time and the completion of his Paradise Lost 
his Copernicanism may have become decided. xVSaAihe- 
XT May, Blaming the action of the Roman authorities 
in their treatment of Copernicanism and of its aged and il- 
lustrious advocate. 

i Copernico-elliptical, a. Obs. Said of the 
Copemican theory as modified by supposing the 
planetary orbits elliptical. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 224 The same.. Bishop first Geo- 
metrically demonstrated, the Copernico-Elliptical Hypo- 
thesis to be the most genuine, simple, and uniform. 

Copepos(s)e, -ouse, etc., obs. ff. Copperas. 
t Coperoun. Obs. Also ooproune, coporne, 
coper one, -perun, -poroun. [a. OF. couperon, 
•un, ettpemn summit (still in Guernsey coupron 
summit of a hill), deriv. of OF. cope, coppe, Sp. 
copa summit, whence also F. coupeau, and OF. 
entpet, couple, coupier. See Diez s.v. coppa, Littr6 
s.v. coupeau,'] A summit, lop- 
iriMS E, E. Alia. P, B. 1461 pe ooperounes of I>e cana- 
cles hat on he cuppe reres. c X340 Gaw, ^ Gr. ICnt. 797 Fayre 
fylyolez. .With coruon coprounes, craftyly sleje. ^1440 
Pro 7 )ip. Parv. 91 Coporne or coporour of a thynge [AT. H. 
coperone, 1499 coperun], capiteitmn. 
f Copersigniory. Obs. A confusion between «- 
persinory. Coparcenary, and Siqniory ; intended 
to mean ‘Joint inheritance of lordship’. 

x6s4 R, ViLVAiM Enchir. Epigr. 83 The 3 tru Sons of Brutt 
amongst whom he divided this Isle in Copersigniory. 

Copertener, obs. f. Copartner. 
Copertinaunoe : see Copurtenanoe. 
Co'perture. Obs,—^ [ad. med.L. coopertura 
covering, f. coopertre to cover.] = Coverture, 
covering, horse-cloth. 

Eobn Decades >88 The coperture of a barbed horse, 

Copesal : see Copsole. 

Copesiua];i, •mate : see Copehan, -mate. 
'tCo’pester, Ohs, nonce-tod, [f. Cope jJ.i + 
-STBR.] A wearer of a cope, i.e. a monk. 

1637 Writing Albino ^ B, 134 Into the Arras-sieled 
parlour then The coapsters went, in every corner snookc. 


Cope-stone (kcn'pstouQ). Also Sc. kaip-, 
cape-, [f. Cope sbX -i- Stone. The derivation is 
made certain by the northern forms in cape-, caip - ; 
but the sense appears to be influenced by associa- 
. tion with Cop top, or in the northern form per- 
haps with cap ; see Cap sbX 10 b.] The top or 
head stone of a building ; almost always fig. the 
crown, completion, finishing touch. 

1567 in Calderwood Kirk (1843) II. 401 Nowsall yee 
see the^kaip-stone of that worke wherof yee layed the 
foundatioun. a 1572 Knox Hist, Ref, Wks. 18.16 1. 133 The 
house of God shalbe builded in to it. Yea, it sail not lack. . 
the verray cope stone, c X719 R. Ker Spring * Rise Ho. 
Queensbemy in Maidment Sc. Pasquils (1868) 313 The 
superstructure was carried on, By shedding of the blood of 
men 1 And then the capestone its put on. 178a Burns 
Poor Mailiis Elegy i. The last sad cape-stane of his woes ; 
Poor Mailie’s dead t 1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iii. 
(1863)63 This elopement was the cope-stone of the admiral’s 
misfortunes. xSpx J. Clark Murray in Ediicat. Rev. I. 58 
Such an education of the will places the copestone on the 
whole educational building. 

Co-petitioner ; see Qo- pref. 3 c. 

Copful : see CuPFori. 

Co'p-head. Obs.cxc.dtal. [f. C op Head.] 

1 . A high peaked head. 

Cf. cop., copped-craioned, Cor sh? 8 , Copped 3. 

2 . ‘ A crest of feathers or tuft of hair on the head 
of an animal ’ (Halliwell) ; a crested head. 

Cf. Copple, Copple-crowh. 

' 1 * 3 . To play cop-head over ; app. to turn head 
over heels. Obs. 

x&jxfii.Kcvov^Astrol. Physickxq^ In her fits she. .would 
sometimes leap about with her arms and legs like a frog, 
sometimes she would play cop-head over and over. 

Hence Cop-hieaded, having a cop-head, or high 
tapering head. 

1S19 Horman Vnlg. 31/r Homer.. sayth that he [Ther- 
syte] was slreyte in the i^ulders . . and copheedyd [yertice 
acnutifuiio] lyke a gygge. Ibid. 31/2 A copheedyd felowe 
may haue wytte ynough, cilo satis potest sapere. x88x 
Dickinson Cnmhrld. Gloss, (and Suppl.), Copt, Cop-heedit, 
[having] a peaked crown, as many polled cattle have. 

Co:i^ee, -ie ; -in, -yii.(e ; -or, -our : obs. ff. 
Coffee, Coffin, Coffer. 

II Cophosis (kijf^o'sis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
K&nfxaais, f, KOKfib-tiu to deafen, f. Honpbs dull, dumb, 
deaf.] Total deafness. 

i6£7 Pliys. Diet., Cophosis, is when the hearing is totally 
gone, so that the patient either heareth no noyse, or if he 
do, he cannot distinguish. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
1833 Wilde Obs, AnralSvrg. 381 Cophosis, or total deaf- 
ness, coming on gradually, and unaccompanied by any 
symptom but noise in the ear. X87* T. H. Bennbtt Text-bk. 
Phys. 364 Loss of motion or sensibility in a limited part of 
the body, or confined to a special sense, as in lead.palsy, or 
in amaurosis, cophosis, etc. 

Cophouse ; see Cop sbX 3. 

Cophtes, -ties, etc. : see Coft. 

IlCopia (kou'piit). [li. ;= plenty.] Plenly, a 
plentiml supply: now chiefly in the L. phrase 
copia verborum abundance of words, a copious 
vocabulary. Cf. Copy sb. x c. 

X713 Addison Guardian No. i5£ p 3 Since they [women] 
have, .such a copia verbomtm, or plenty of wonis, it is pity 
they should not put it to some use. X7a9 T. Dale tr. 7 '. 
Freind's Emmenol. xii. (1752) X47 A sufficient copia of 
»irits being thu.s wanting. ,1749 Power Pros. Numbers 61 
Furnish yourself with a Copia of equivalent Words. x8m- 
56 De Quincey Conf. Wk.s.i8go III. 258 A critical familiarity 
with the syntax of the language, or a copia verborum. 

Gopiable (kp*piiab’l), a. rare. [f. Copy v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being copied. 

*7 SS Richardson Corr. (1804)!. 185 That you would copy 
into your life and practice all that was copiable (No aca- 
demical word, I donbt\ xjSg Bentham iVks. X. 216 The 
above is ostensible and copiable. x8go Daily News 25 Aug. 
5/4 Where lately acquired pictures were at all copyable. 

Copiapite (kou-piapsit). Jtfin. [f. Copiapo in 
Chili -H -ITS.] A yellow translucent hydrous sili- 
cate of iron, called sPceoyellmu copperas and viisy, 

1850 Dana Min, 447. 

fCo'piate. Obs. [ad. Gr. Komd'njs grave- 
digger, f, xoma-tiv to work hard, toil, f, ndiros 
toil.] A labourer, a toiler. 

x6S9 H. L'Estrange Alliance Dip. Off. 452 Whether 
voluntary charity inclined these copiates to this office, or 
whether they were hirelings . . I cannot determine. 

fCopia'top, Obs. rare, [med, or mod.L. 
agent-n. from copiare =» F. copier to Copy.] One 
who copies out documents. 

x8zx Ann, Reg. 1809, 171 There is so much writing in the 
Scotch law, that all the men of law. . are called . .writers, i.e, 
scribes, or copiators. 

Copice, Copie, obs. ff. Coppice, Copy. 

Copid tank : see Copintank. 

Copied, ppl. a . : see Copy v. 

Copier (kf piiar). Also 6-8 oopyer, 8 ooppler. 
[f. Copy v. + -br L] 

1 . One who copies or makes a copy of a writing 
or document ; a transcriber, copyist. 

*597 yLovsxi Introd. Mus. iji To impute it to the ouer- 
sight of the copyers. x6zo Holland Cantdetis Brit. r. 349 
The Copiantes or Copiers out of old bookes wiot it. s6m 
Bentley Pkal. Introd, 9 ‘The Scribes and Copyers of those 
Times. *779-* Johnson L. P., A. He supposed . 


it to be corrupted by the copiers. 1879 Furnivall E. Eng, 
Text Soc. Rep. 8 For the decipherment of the faded text the 
Society is indebted to its Oxford copier. 

b. One who copies a work of art. 

17x0 Stedle Tatler No. 166 P 3 This Order has produced 
great Numbers of tolerable Copiers in Painting. X719 J. 
Richardson Art Crit. 175 Neither is that. .Intiiely Coppy 
where the W’hole Thought is taken, but the manner of the 
Coppier u.sed as to the Colouring. 

2 . One who copies or imitates ; an imitator. 

1679 Dryden Tr. iS> Cr, Pref., To imitate Fletcher is but 
to copy after him who was a Copyer. a 1700 — Yind. Dk. 
Guise (R.), The Sorbonists were the original, and our schis- 
maticks in England were the copiers of rebellion. 1751 
Johnson Rcunbler'No. 164 r 9 His virtues will be cited to 
justify the copiers of his vices. 1876 Mozlev Uuvu. Serm. 
vii.isS Such imitation does not in the least interfere with the 
natural character of the copier. 

Copihold, obs. f. Copyhold. 

Copill, obs. f. Coble i. Couple. 

Copiner, var. Copener, Obs., paramour. 

Coping (kJii'piij), sb. Also 8 oopeing. [f. 
Cope vX sense 2 -1- -inq ^] 

1 . Arch. The uppermost course of masonry or 
brickwork in a wall, usually made of a sloping 
form to throw off rain. 

x6ox Weever^iVv. Mari. B v, Warham,_.The Iron barres 
vpon the bridge bestow’d : Warner the copings did reedifie. 
xSxx Bible i Kings viL 9 Euen from the foundation vnto 
the coping [1388 Wyclif cop of the wallLs]. 1840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Witched Frolic, The Vicarage walls are lofty 
and thick, And the copings are stone and the sides are brick. 
1876 Gwilt Encyel. Archit. Gloss, s. v., Coping thinner on 
one edge than on the other serves to throw oiF the water 
on one side of the wall, and is called feather-edged coping. 
Coping thicker in the middle than at the edges is called 
saddle-backed coping, transf. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 
i. 89 The eyebrows form a sort of coping or fence. 

2 . An overhanging ledge or shelf for protecting 
wall-finit. Cf. Cope o.i 4, 

x88i Garden Feb. 105 A broad Coping of glass, if possible 
2 ft. wide and portable. 

3 . Comb., as coping-brick, a brick used for a 
coping. See also Coping-stone. 

1723 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.Vi Wall, Fence-Walls built 
of great Bricks are coped with Coping Bricks. 

Coping (kJii'pig), vbl. [f. Cope ».2 + -ing 1.] 

tl. Meeting in the shock of combat; encounter. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 3602 So kenli )>ei a-cuntred at J>e 
coupyng to-radere, )>at pe knht spere in speldes alto-schiu- 
ered. 1494 Fauyan Ckron, (1811) II. 339 Coeborne, was 
throwen at y‘ secoiide copynge to grounde hor.se & man. 
ff *534 t'*' Pel. Verg. Eng. Illst. (Camden) I. 54 The Brit- 
tons used Chariots in there fightes^ which,. at the first 
copin^e did greatlie greevc and a-stomshe the armie of their 
enemies. i6xx Cotcr. , Choc. . a violent incounter, or coping 
of armed, and ongrie souldiors. 

2 . Contending in opposilion or rivalry, 

1678 Hist, Indulgettce in G. Hickes Spii-it of Popery 74 
Never to be out'done. .in a copeing with the Mediator, and 
a downright denial of Him to pe King, 

Coping (kpa-jji^), vhl, sb.^ [f. CoPE ».3 -t- 
-ING L] ' Bargaining. Now only in reference to 
horse-coping—hoTse-dedlixigi cf. Coper I. 

*595 Marocens Ext, ii, I knowe a man that, .solde but 
three yardes of sateen unto a gentleman, and forswore him- 
self at least three times in the coping. 16x3 F. Robart.s 
Revenue of Gospel 104 Alasse, alasse, segging is no good 
coping. 1864 Land, Rev, 18 June, 643 Amongst the mys- 
teries of horse-flesh is the noble science of coping, and its 

S itioners the horse-copers. These individuals practLse 
as a trade. X876 World V, 18 Skilled in the thousand- 
and-one devices of coping. 

Co'ping, vbl. sb.s Falcoftry. [f. Cope 
-INC T] The cutting of a hawk’s beak or talons. 
Hence coping-iron, an instrument for doing this. 

*575 Cope w.^]. t688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 238/2 
Coping-Irons are Instruments used in coping or paring of 
Hawks Beaks, Pounces, and Talons. 1855-43 Salvin & 
Brodrick Falconry in Bidi. Isles Gloss. 150. 

Co'ping, vbl. ji .4 Ship-building. ‘Turning 
the ends of iron lodging-knees, so that they may 
hook into the beams ’ (A. Young Naut. Diet. 1846), 
so as to ease the strain on the necks of the bolts 
when the vessel rolls. 

c 1850 ’in Rudim. Navig, (Weale) iii. 1867 in Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 

+ Co’ping, Obs. [f. Cope zi.is-f -ING 1 .] 
Over-arching; of an arched or vaulted form; 
sloping laterally like the coping of a wall. 

xfox Holland PHuy II. 506 The coping and vauted roofe 
of the furnace. 1730 G. Hughes Barhadoes 4 Another 
argument is the coping figure of the island. 


xqi'iPkil. Trans. LXVIII.236 cementea into ttie copeing 
stones on the parapet-wall. 1844 Hood Haunted H. i. vii. 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after I 1885 £. 
keiaava Secret of Deaths The monkey-peoples' mild brown 
eyes Glittered from bough and coping-stone. 

^.fig. = Cope-stone. 

x8m Farrar Lang.v. | Comparative Grammar has 
deserved the title of ‘ the coping stone of philological in- 
quiries 1885 J. Payn Talk of Town II. 150 That put 
the coping-stone on the young fellow’s embarrassment. 

t Copintank, copentank, coptank- Obs. 
Forms : see below. [A word of obscure origin and 
history, appearing also in the form oppping- and 
Qopid tank, with the related adjs. obpt^nct and 



COPIOSITY. 

coppld’tonked. Apparently the same word also 
occnts in Shales, (ist fol.) as Copataiit. 

Nothing similar is known in Dutch or the Homanic langs. ; 
although L. capitaneus chief in size, large, or capitium, 
capuiium head-covering, cap, Du. hop top, h^d, have been 
suggested as more or less possible explanations of patt_ of 
the word. That it is really connected with the English 
group Coptic, is favoured by the vanatits, aud 

by Homan's use of coppid cappis in the same sense as the j 
coppid; toppini'i CBpin-tankes of the quote. But tank still 
remains unexplained. Our actual word imik is out of the 
question, being of recent Introduction from India; of 
no simple form /rtwA is known.] 

A higt-crowned hat of the form of a sugar-loaf. 

(Cf, 1519 Horman VuJsaria iii/i Sometyme men were 
coppid cappis like a sugar lofe.) 

a. In form copin-, copyn-, ooppin-, (copping-), 
copentank(e, -tancke, coppentante. 

1508 Barclay Shyp of 38 Do on your Decke 

Slut: if ye putpos to come oft. I mean your Copyntanke : 
And if it wyl do no goode. To kepe you from the rayne, ye 
shall haue a foies node. ciSaS /"jiw Ipocr, Skelton's 
Wl^ II. 420 For nowe the tyme falles To speake of cardi- 
nalies..'With ther coppentante 'They loke adut^te. 1555 
Fardk Facions 11. vii. 160 Thei_cary..on their heades a 
copintancke, embattled aboute like a turrette. 15^3-87 
Foxe 4- M. (1583) 2056 On his head a coppyng tanke. 
5570 G, Gitanr tr. Mamiids Beehive Jtom. Ch. r. xil I vijb, 
Then should come in the doctours of Loven with their great 
coppln-tankes [Dutch haere grate Tateri] and doctours 
hatter xSpS Gascoigxe Delicate Diet (iroa) 18 Of . . a 
Turkic bonnet [we make] a copentank for Caiphas. 2584 
T. Hudsos tr. Dn Bartad yudith 111. ig (1641) 364 Joyn’d 
with the men of. . Armania With coppintanks [chef cresli\. 
p. cop ;p)id tank. 

TglSa Phakr jSueid viit. (i5S8)Liv, The Sail] praunsing 
Priests, with mitred crownes and coppid tancks. 1580 
North Plutarch, Antotuus (r595lm4 In a long gown after 
the fashion, of the Medes with a nigh capped tanke hat on 
his head narrow in the toppe lauec z/» hault chappeau 
pointu sur la teste, dont la pointe esioit droitte\. 1^5 J. 
Higtns tr. Nomenclaior xhs Apeje..a. suger loafe 

hat; a coppid tanke hat. 

7. ooptank, coptanct. (TheexamplesareorffrtV;. ; 
the form in -t may be adj. : cf. below.) 

*S7S Gascoigne Herles Wks. (reS?) 154 A coptanke [».r. 
coptankt] hat made on a Flemish block, xsfa North Pht~ 
larch {z&]6) 378 A high coptanct Hat. Jiid. 774 With, a 
high coptank Hat on his head, narrowln the top, as the Kings 
of the M^es . , do use to wear them. 

I3. A high peaked head ; = Cop-head i. 

>588 J< Higins tr. ytmius' Plometulater Cila.. Ont 
that hath a heade with a sharpe crowne, or fashioned like 
a sugerlofe: a copid tanke. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mar. 47 Ulysses revileth not Thersites with these termes , . 
Thou bald pate, thou coptank [cf, Iliad ii. aig «>)v xe- 

Hence Copping-taaked, also Copple-tonked a., 
(of a hat or head) high-peaked. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 159 On thdr heades coppinge 
•tanked hattes. 1596 Dakett tr. Cmnitits 10 Vpon them 
heads they [the Burgundians] ware felt-hats, copletanked, 
a quarter of an ell high or more, 
t Copio'sdtyi Ohs. Also 6 copiosite. [a. 
dbs. copiosite (i 5th c.), or med.L. copidsitat-, i. 
ropios-us plentiful, Copious.] Abundance ; plen- 
tifulness ; = Copiousness i. 

ia Copiously a, may be an error for copyoustyti\ 
XS43~4 33 Hen, VliT, c. 10 Fountaines, whervnto 

reqnireth aboundance and copiosite, for the seruinge of the 
inhabitauntes. 1656 Blount Ghssogr., Copiosiiy, plenty, 
.store. 

Copious (kflu'pias), a. Forms r 4-6 -yous, 
-iouse, 4-9 copious, (5 -yowse, -yose, -lose, 6 
-eus). fad. L. cdpios-us plentiful, f, copia plenty : 
cf. F. copieux (i6th c. in Littre),] 
f 1 . Furnished plentifully with anything ; having 
or yielding an abundant supply of\ abounding in ; 
Ohs. exc. as in copious sources, where it passes into 3. 

138^ Trevisa (Rolls) II. 17 (hlAtz.) pe erjie of that 

lotid IS copious of metal ore. 1398 — Barth. De P, R. xm. 
vii, (1495)444 £ufrates,,is moost copyous in gemraes and 
precyous stones. 1439-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 287 A co- 
pious londe,and habundant in marchaundise. a 1533 Frith 
Bk. agst, Raslell (rSag) 218 He is more copious in labours, in 
stripes above measure. 1594 Shaks. J?zV4. Ill, iv. jv. 135. 
1596 Dalrymjle tr, Z«*Vj Hist. Scot. (1885) 14 A certane 
toune copious in citizenis. 1633 Lithcow Trav. ni. (16S2) 
106 It is indifierent copious of sdi things necessary for 
humane life. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 172 Newgateb co- 
pious market. 1784 Cowfer Task vi, 162 Copious of flow'rs 
the woodbine, pale and wan. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 Is. 
(1846) I, Introd. 53 Flore copious sources of knowledge. 

2 . In pregnant sense ; a. Abounding in informa- 
tion ; full of matter. 

AijM Oral. Sap. in Anglia X. 327 pel ^at bene copiose 
and habundant in J>e letterere science. *561 T. Hoby tr. 
Castiglmids Couriyerx. H iv, Those studyes shall make 
him copyous. 1630 Pryhne /I 102 Our learned 
Diulnity Professors are full and copious in this point 165a 
NEi:DHAMtr..S>f</f»’.rdfiz»yC/.4x Touching which particular 
both the Canonists and Civilians are very copious, X716-8 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I, xxxviii. 140 This copious 
subject has drawn me from my description of the exchange. 
*77S Johnson Let. Mrs. Tkrale 20 July, You have two or- 
three of my letters to answer, and I hope yon will he copious 
and distinct, and tell me a great deal of your mind. x868 
Gladstone yx/v. Muudi i. (rSfig) 13 The Iliad and Odyssey 
give a picture of the age to which they refer, alike copious 
and animated, comprehensive and minute, 

fb. Having a plentiful command of language 
for the expression of ideas. Ohs. 
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1430 Lydg. Chroit. Trey n. xvi, And of wordes wonder 
copyous. 1589 PuTTENHAM Fxtg. Poesie 11. (Arb.) 94 It is a 
signe that such a maker is not copious in his owne language, 
x^ Marvell i?F/r. Tz-aMf/.i. 50 Our author seems copious, 
but is indeed very poor of expression. 

c. Profuse in speech; diffuse or exuberant in 
style or treatment. 

c 1430 Lydg, Staus Piter 74 in Beihees Bk. (1868) 28 Be not 
to copiose [».»'. copious] of langage. 15*8 More Dialogue 
1. xxiii. Wks. 153 She vrill waxe copious and chop logicke. 
1710 Steele Toiler No, 244 V 2 When you see a Fellow 
watch for Opportunities for being Copious. 2732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. 111. I xs Declaimers of a copious vein. 1851 Thack- 
eray Eng. Hum. iii. (1858) 112 A copious Archdeacon, who 
has the command of Immense papers, of sonorous language. 

d. Of a language: Having a large vocabulary. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Frol. 17 Otire scottis tong is nocht sa 

copeus as is the lateen tong. iSSt Hobbes Leviath. iv. 
xlvi. 370 French, English, or any other copious knguage. 
lyyj-y SiR W. joNES Poems, Ess. i. 172 Their language is 
. . the most copious, perhaps, in the world. 

3 . Existing in rich abundance ; plentiful ; abun- 
dant. Now chiefly used with sbs. expressing 
production or supply, or in reference to quantity 
produced; with names of material substances, it 
is ohs, or arch., but is used of literary materials. 

138a WycLiF..4c/f xxii. 6 In the mydday..a copious list 
schon aboute me. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 399 
There lyme is copious and slattes for house. 1414 Brampton 
• Penii. Ps. cix. 41 Oure raumsoun is ful copyous. For thou 
art redy thi grace to sende. X486 Bk. St. Albans, Her, 
Cjh, If the coloure of thepoynt be more copiose or gretter 
in thos armys. ilSog Bible (Douay) x Macc. ix._ 35 To 
desire . . that thw would lend him their provision which was 
copious. 1667 Milton P, L. vn. 325 Rose as in Dance the 
stately Trees, and spred Their branches hung with copious 
Fruit, X69X Ray Creation l (1704) 67 Sea-water, containing 
a copious Salt 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 287 The 
copious Use of Vinegar, x’lpa. Falconer Shipwr. 1. 158 The 
copious produce of her fertile plains. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. I. 212 The moisture.. is quickly^condensed,. and falls 
down in c^ious dews. x8^ T. Thomson Chent, Org. 
Bodies 714 Diacetate of lead throws down a copious white 
precipitate. 1845 Florisfs ymL 94 Which.. induces a 
more copious display of flowers, x8 ^ H. Miller Sch. 4 
Schn. VL (1857) gS-A clear and copious spring comes bub- 
hling out at its base, i860 Trollope Framley P. i. ^ Her 
hair which was copious. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. 
xix. 455 The evidence collected is exceedingly copious, 
t D. Multitudinous, numerous. Ohs. 

Tip* Wyclif I Macc. x. x Kyng Demetrie..gadride an 
oosc ful copiouse. 1431-50 tr. Hi^en (Rolls) I. 321 The 
peple of hit is copious, of semely stature. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) i Macc. v. 6 A strong band, and a copious people. 
1715-80 Pope Iliad i. 534 To heap the shores with copious 
death. 1741 Betterton vi, 82 We shall. .con- 

clude with the Actions of the Hands, more copious and 
various than all the other Parts of the Body. 

4. asadv . =Copiousi.t. 

X79X CowPER Iliad xviL zc4 And from his wide wound 
bleeding copious still. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. ii. 397 Buried 
gold drawn copious from the mine. 

Oopionsly (kon-piasli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

1 . Plentifimy, abundantly ; in or with abundance. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 9 Hyr blood owt ran ful 

copyously. 1664 Power Es^. ^P hilos. 1.29 It is found., 
most copiously amongst our Whinns or prickly Broom. 1744 
Berkeley i’lVis § 77 This medicinal water, drunk copiously, 
1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. xvi. 366 Dew is only formed 
craiously in serene weather. 

2 . "With fullness of treatment or expression ; 
fully, profusely. 

1530 Whitinton Tullyes 1.(1540) 2 Plato.. might 
have persuaded with synguler gravytie and copyouslye. 
1596 Bell Surv. Popery in. ii. 204 Which point I haue 
prqued copiously. x66o R. Coke Power 4 Su6f. 105 All 
which does more copiously and fully appear in this PrOeme. 
1700 Dryden Fables Pref., Wks. (Globe) 495 'This subject has 
been copiously treated by that great critic. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) iV. 121 There is none of the writings of Plato 
which has been more copiously illustrated, 
b. With plentiful supply of words. 
x86o Hawthorne Mark, Faun ix, To express himself co- 
piously in words. 

Copiousness, [f. us prec. + -ndsb.] 

1 . Hentifuluess ; abundance. 

X447 Bokrnram Seyniys (Roxb.) 280 The grett wepyne 
Wych shededeusyn lucopyousnesse. 1547 3 oo«aa Introd. 
Kncwl, ti 8 There is plenty of iisshe. .and copiousnes of 
woll and cloth. x6m Bentley Pkal. Introd. 9 The Kings 
. .rivalling one another in the Magnificence and Copiousness 
of their Libraries. _X75a Johnson Rambler No, 194 r 8 
This copiousness of ideas, and felicity of language. 1867 
Tristram in Spurgeon Treas, Daw. Ps. cxxxiii. 3 We had 
sensible proof, .of the copiousness of the ‘ dew of Hermon.' 

2 . Abundance of words ; fullness of vocabulary. 

^1642 Howell Trav. (Arb.) 33 In Cssar and Cicero’s 

times (whereof the one forpaiity, die other for copiousnesse, 
were the best that ever writ). 1741 Middleton Cicero II. 
Yin. 227 That force and copiousness which is required in 
a consummate Orator, 1827 Whatklv Logic v, § 10 The 
copiousness and consequent precision of the Greek language. 
1850 H. Rogers Ess. ll, iv. 217 The principal excellences 
of ajanguage consist in copiousness, meaning by that word 
distmct expressions for distinct things, etc. 

3 . Fullness of treatment ; (iinuseness of style in 
speech or writing, 

1699 Burnot 39 .4 r/. xidi. (1700) 253 It seemed necessary 
to explain these with a due Copiousness. 2764 Harmer 
1. 2, 1 do not know that this has beon done with any* 
of copiousness and particularity. 1848 Macaulay 
ATzrf. Eti^. II, 234 He harangued on his favourite theme 
with a copiousness which tired his hearers out. 1873 Lowell 
Atnong^ my Bks. Ser. ii. 276 We are inclined rather to regret 
his copiousness for his own sake than for ours. 
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Copique, Copir, Copise, obs. ff. Copeck, 
Copper, Coppice. 

+ Co'pist. Obs, [a. F. copiste (in Cotgr. 1611) 
or mecLL. copista, f. F. copier to Copt.] The 
earlier form of Copyist. 

1682 Whelkr youm. Greece vi. 464 The Copists have 
written aWai Instead of’AAai. x6^ Phil. Trans. XIX. 
328 Added by Readers or Copists. 1706 Art 0/ Painting 
(1744) 64 The fear of passing beyond the bounds of this 
exactness . . makes the band of the copist stiff. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 354 He is . . no other than a 
copist after nature. 1779 Applecarth 'J z/w. Husn. Vnd. 
iii. 156 note, "To the Errors of Translators and Copists. 

b. Name of certain officials in the JEcclesiastical 
Court. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's A nsio. Osor.isB b, Wherein reygneth 
. .ForEvangelistes, cruell Canonistes, Copistes, Decretaries, 
1587 J. Harmar tr. Beza's Serm. 134 (T;) Proctors in the 
court eccle.siastical, datarles, bullist-s, copists. 

Co-plamti£f : see Co- pref. 3 c. 

Coplanar (kJupi^i-na. 0 , a. [f. Co- -h L. pld- 
ndr-is, i. planum Plane.] Situated or acting in 
the same plane. 

2862 Salmon Geom. Three Dimmsions xiv. § 510 (1874) 
442 The number of points on the line such that the line is 
coplanar with two of the normals at the point. i88a Min- 
CHiM Unipl, Kineinat, ii Coplanar concurrent forces. 

Coplauation, erron. f. Coseplanation. 

't'Cfwlaiid. Ohs. [? Cop Land,] 

2678 Phillips, Copland, a Land [1706 piece of ground] 
whereinto the rest of the Lands in a furlong do shoot. 
Hence 1708-21 in Kersey ; X72X in Bailey. 

* 1 * Co-pla'ut, V. Ohs. rare. [f. Co - + Plant ». : 
cf. CohiPLANT,] trans. To plant along with some- 
thing else. 

cs^i Howell (1753) 4S7 Tlie Romans quickly dif- 
fused and rooted themselves in every part thereof, and so 
co-plan ted their language. 

Cople, obs. f. Couple. 

Co-pleased ; see Co- pref. 2. 

Copied, -ing : see Coppled, Copplino. 

Copletanked : see Copintane. 

Co-plo'tter. rare. [f. Co- -f- Plotter ; cf. 
Complotter.] a fellow-plotter. 

1889 Farrar Lives of Fathers I. x. 585 Tools and co- 
plotters of eunuchs. 

Co-plou’ghing. [Co- 1, 3 a.] Co-operative 

ploughing; — Co-aration. 

1883 Seebohm Eng. Vill. Commim. iv. iii. lai And those 
who Join in co-ploughing must bring a proper contribution. 
Ibid, 124 According to the Welsh laws it [the erw or acre] 
was the measure of a day’s co-ploughing. 

Copolar (kFupFU’lSj:), a. Math. [f. Co- 2 + 
Polar.] Having the same pole. Copolar tri- 
angles : triangles such that the connectors of cor- 
responding vertices are concnirent. 

1B52 Mulcahv Princ. Mod. Geom. 19 Two copolar tri- 
ai^les are coaxial. 

Gopo'poda, var. of Copepoda : see Copepod. 

II (lopopsia (kupfi'psia). Path.. [moi^L., f. Gr. 
icim-os weariness, fatigue-)- v/^is sight] ‘ Weariness 
or fatigue of sight’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Coporas, -is, -ose, obs. ff. Copperas. 

t Copo'rtion. Obs. rare-^. [Co- 3.] A joint 
portion or share. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. vi. ii. 47 My selfe will beare a part, co- 
portion of your packe. 

II Copos (kp’pps). Obs, [mod.L., a. Gr. k 6 vos 
toil, weariness, fatigue.] * Old term for weariness 
or lassitude ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 in Phillips, and in Medical Diets,, but app. never 
used as Eng. 

Copotaiu ; see Copatain. 

Coppe, obs. f. Cop, Cup, Cope. 

Copped (kp'ped, kppt), ppl. a. Now chiefly 
dial. Also 6-7 copt, 7 ooppet, coped, Sc. 7-8 
capped, -et, -it, (5 kopeth). [f. Cop sb.^ head, 
etc. -h -ED 2, ’The relation of 4 b is somewhat un- 
certain.] 

1 1 . ? Having the top cut off ; polled. Obs. (OE.) 

So usually explained, but the sense may be as in 2. 

900 in Thorpe Diplom. 145 (Bosw.) Andlang weges on fla 
coppedan ac. 939 in Kemble Cod. Diplom. V. 240 To San 
empedan )>orne. 

2 . ‘ Rising to a top or head ’ (J.) ; peaked. 

1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 225 A wonder copped pilour. 
x/fiolybeaus Disc. 131 inRitsonMe/. Rom. II, 6 Hysschon 
weswith gold ydyght, And kopethasaknyght. 1494FABYAN 
Citron. V. cxxiii. zox A Jytle coppyd hyll. 1500 Ortus Voe. in 
Promf. Pars. 91 Milletts, a copped shoo. 1547 Booroe 
Introd. Knmul. xxx, 299 Coppyd thinges standeth vpon 
theyr [women’s] bed, within ther kerchers, lyke . . a gone 
podynge. 2576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Epil., Women, .with 
high copt hattes, and^ fethers flaunt a flaunt. 1608 Shaks. 
Per. I. 1, 101 The blind mole casts Copp'd hills towards 
heaven. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 101 The form of a coppq^ 
brown Houshold-loaf. a 1697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey 
(1719) II. 39 Th^ shew you . . a copped Hill, whereon . . 
stood formerly a Castle. 27x3 Derham Phys.-Theol. xv, ii. 
94 The Pupil . . round, and the Ckirnea Copped, or Conical. 
X749 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 146 This [Echmite] is greatly 
copped, the Apex lying very high.- 1884 Gd. Words Nov. 
772/2 He talks volubly of the moles, wormi, and traps, and 
the copped hills. 

+ b. In the following the sense may be ‘ heaped 
up, formed into a, tumulus ’ : cf. Cop 4, 5. 
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a iSSa, i6os [see Cor i]. i6ii Speed T/ient. Gi, Brit. 
X. (1614) 19/2 Hubba the Dane . .was there . . under a heape 
of copped stones interred, c 1630 Risdon Stini. De^ion (1714) 
II. 363 They. . piled on him a Heap of copped Stones, a.s a 
Trophy to his Memorial. 

3 . Crested, having a tuft on the head. Now dial. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, Be P, B. xu. Kxxviii, (1495) 436 The 
Lapwynge . . is copped on the heed. 1370 Levins Manip. 49 
Copped, cristaius. 1611 Cotgr., Cochevis, the copped 
Larke ; the Larke that hath a little tuft standing on her 
head. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Tram, vi. 17 We saw 
Adders, that were copped on the crowns of their heads, 
ryoo C. Leigh Nat. Hist. Lane., Chesh., etc. 19s The 
copped Wren that fed the Dragoons near Durton. 1881 
Dickinson Cumh, Gloss, and Snpp., Copt, Cop-lieedit ,, 
tufted as some birds are. 

a. ‘Stuck up’; proud, conceited, dial. 

*633 Urquiiart Rahelais ii. ii, The most coped, lofty and 
high-crested Poets alfirme, etc. i6gi Ray Collect., Gloss. 
Northan. 140 Copt, superbus, fastuosus. 1693 Khnnctt 
Par. Aniiq. Gloss., in the North, high; as a Copt- 
man, i.e. a proud and high-minded man. i86g Peacock 
Lonsdale Gloss., Copt, set up, llllcd with conceit. 1878 
Dickinson Cwnhrld. Gloss., Copt, pert, set up, proud. 

to. Saucy, peevish, crabbed. Perh. primarily 
‘heady’. Now 

C1449 Prcock Repr. i._ xx. 103 Tbilk wommen whiche 
maken hem silf so wise bi the Hible. .and ben ful coppid of 
speche anentis clerkis. 1597 James I. Diemonol. Wks. lao 
To these cammed creatures, he [the devil] appeares as he 
plea.se.s. a ido3 Montgomerie Misc, Poems (1887) x. 23 
Quhilks are hot cappit vane conceats. x6o6 Birnie ICirls- 
BwiallM'3-^) 34 Would not the Icempes of the corps-guarde 
. . cudgell him also for his capped conscace ? 1674 Ray 
N. C, Words, Coppet, saucy, malepert, peicmptory; also 
meiTy, jolly. 1783 R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial, g 
(Jam.) Fight your fill, sin ye are grown Sae unco' crous 
and cappit. 

6. Cowh., as ccip/nd-crmuned adj. { 0 , 1 . cop-cfowited 

(s.v. Cop 8), Copplu-crowned.) 

16.. Fletcher Poems (N.), From a coppid-crown-tenent 
prickd up by a brother. 1630 Bui.wnu Aiiihivpomet, i. (ifisa) 
to Scoffing at his coppid crown'd Head, which .appeared like 
the head of a Lapwing. Ibid. (ed. i) 17 Copt-crown'd, or 
acuminate heads. 

Copped, obs. f. Copnn. 

Copped tanke : see Copintank. 

Coppell, var. of Copple, Obs. 

Coppell, -ation, obs. f. CuPBii, CurELLATiou. 
Copper (k(j poj), Forms : I copor, 1-7 co- 
per, 5 oopre, eopar, oopir, -yr, eoptix(re, koper, 
couper, 6 ooppar, cooper, 6- copper. [OJI. 
coper, copor, ME. co/fi;'=MDu. coper, V)a. koper', 
also ON, kopar (Sw. hoppar, Du. kobber). The 
OPIG. chuphar, MHG. and mocl.G. htpfer corre- 
spond to WGor. type *]mppar, ad. pop. L. ettprum. 
The LG. forms point, according to Pogntscher, 
to a variant L. form *coprum (whence also OF. 
coevre). The cl. L. name was Cyprmm ps, Cy- 
priuni, i. e. Cyprian metal, so called in Italy 
from its most noted ancient source, Cyprus, Gr. 
Kvirpos, whence Kiirpios, Cyprius. Cuprum occurs 
in the Edict of Diocletian, a.d. 301 ; cf. also the 
post-cl. derivatives cupreus, cuprinus. Before the 
adoption of the Roman name, copper was by the 
Teutonic peoples included with some of its alloys 
under a general designation cognate with L. «J, ap- 
pearing in Gothic as aiz, WG. *air, OHG, tr, ON. 
eir, OE. dr, whence Obb. Cf. the wide appli- 
cation of Gr. 

1 . One of the well-known metals, distinguished 
by its peculiar red colour ; it is malleable, ductile, 
and very tenacious, and is found native as well as 
in many ores. Chemically it is a dyad : symbol 
Cii. By the alchemists it was represented by the 
same sign as the planet Venus (9). 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 16 Gnid jia buteran on hssiu hwet- 
atane mid copoi'c. e 1030 OE, Gloss, in Wr.-WUloker 217/9 
Cyprum coper, cyprinus cypren. £1386 Chaucer Can, 
Yeom. Prof. ^ T. 276 Saturnus leed, and luppiter is tyn. 
And Venus Coper, by my fader kyn. 1387 Trevisa Higdeti 
(Rolls) I. 261 pe hille )mt coper [c 1450 copur] is idigged 
inne. 13^ — Barth. Be P. R. xv. xl. 11495) 5°^ Cyprus . . 
was full famouse and namly of metall of copre. c 1423 Yoc, 
in Wr.-Wfilcker 653/16 Hoc cuprum, copurre. c 1440 Promp. 
Para. 92 Copyr, metalle, cuprum, 1483 Malory Arthur 
11. xi, Xii ymages of laton and couper. i332-3/«». Ch. Goods, 
Stafford 8 On crosse of coper. Ibid. 36 Oil crosse of cooper. 
1390 Nashe PasqniVs Apol. i. Ciiij, Chawke m^not beare 
the price of Cheese, nor copper be currant to goe (or paiment. 
161X Bible Transl. Pref. 3 Men talke of the Philo.sophers 
stone, that it turneth copper into cold, 1767 Byrm's Voy. 
round World 7 The 18th of April, 1764 . . the bottom was 
sheathed with copper, .which was the nr.st experiment of the 
kind that had ever been made on any vessel. 1873 Yeats 
Techn. Hist, Comm, 23 Copper, .is found in many parts of 
the world nearly pure, and fit for working. 

to. With qualification, in the names of various 
compounds and ores of the metal, etc. : e.g. Anti- 
moniaJ. copper, a sulph-antimonide of copper, 
Chalcostibitis ; Arsenical c., a native copper 
arsenide, Domhtkitb ; Black c., unrefined copper 
after smelting ; Black 0. (ore), native black oxide 
of copper, Mblaoontte ; Bli8ter(ed) o., copper as 
it appears after the roasting process ; Blanched 0., 
an alloy of copper and arsenic, used for clock dials, 
etc. ; Blue o., (o.) native copper sulphide, Covbl- 
VOL. II. 


LITE ; {b.) blue carbonate of copper, Azueite ; 
*1" Burnt o., an old term for oxitle of copper; 
Chesay 0., a beautiful crystallized variety of 
Azurite, found near Chessy in France, Chesstlitb ; 
Dry 0., copper in one of the resultant conditions 
of the refining process ; Emerald c, (ore), a rare 
silicate of copper occurring in emerald-green 
crystals, Dioptase ; Enamellers’ o., fine copper 
used for enamelled dial-plates; Grey c. (ore), an 
antimonio-sulphide or arsenio-sulphide of copper, 
Tetbahedeme ; Indigo c. = £hie copper (Covel- 
lite) ; Japan o. (see qnot. 1875) ; Octahedral e, 
(ore) = Red copper', Phosphor c., an alloy of 
copper and phosphorus ; Purple e. (ore), a term 
applied to vaiiousrainerals consistingof cuprous and 
ferric sulphides, esp. Bormte\ Pyritousc,= Yellmo 
copper ore ; Bed c., a form of native cuprous 
oxide, CUPEITE; •J'Bose c. (see qnot. 1706); 
Variegated 0. (ore) = Purple copper'. Velvet c. 
(ore) , a native sulphate of copper and aluminium, 
Cyanoteiohitb ; Vitreous c., a sulphide of copper 
= Chalcocite (see Ciialco-) ; "WhitB c,, an alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel =• German Silver, Nickel 
Silver ; Yellow c. (ore), native sulphide of copper 
and iron, Chalcopyeite. 

1706 Phillips, Rose-Copper, a copper melted several times 
and separated from its gross and earthy Parts. 1730-6 
Bailey (folio). Burnt Copper (ya Chymical Writings) is ex- 
prassed by these Characters ^ §, 1863-72 Watts But. 

Chem, II. 78 Purple copper does not give off sulphur when 
ignited in a test-tube. Ibid, 70 Red copper . . occurs crys- 
tiilliscd in the regular system, generally in octahedrons 
and with octahedral cleavage, 1873 Urc Did. Arts I. 
918 It is covered with black blisters, like cementation steel, 
whence it has got the name of blistered copper. Ibid. 920 
Copper is also made into small ingots, about six ounces in 
weight. These are intended for exportation to the East 
Indies, and are known in coinmei'ce by the name of Japan 
copper. 925 Fusion for blister copper. x88f^ Whitaher’s 
Almanack 385/2 Phosphor-copper, .contains 15 per cent, of 
copper, and produces an extremely close.grained elastic 
metal which heightens the quality of copper and brass when 
added to them. 

2 . Copper money ; with a and pi, {colloq.'), a 
copper coin ; a penny or halfpenny ; a cent of the 
United Slates, Still used of the bronze which has 
superseded the copper comage. 

Bnngtown Copper (V.S,), a spurious coin counterfeiting the 
English halfpenny. 

[1388 Shaks. L.L.L, IV. iii. 386 If so, our Copper buyes no 
better treasure.] 1713 Steele Sped. No. 509 |» 2 To choce 
the lads from chuck, that the beadle migh t seise their copper. 
1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 407 Neither had a wish 
to lay up a copper. 1827 Hons Every-day Bk, II. 67 He 
has ' no more copi^er ’ about him. a 1845 Hood Tale Trum- 
pet xxviii, Chucking a copper To Jack or Bob with a timber 
limb. 1876^ Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxv, One feels 
a difilcuky in offering a princess the change for a shilling in 
coppers. Mod. Only a few coppers in his pocket, 
to. d. S. In ffaro, orig. a copper coin used to 
‘ copper ’ with (Coppbe », a) ; hence, a small disk, 
token or check, now used for the same purpose. 

1893 Correspt. at Cincinnati, The game is now played 
with ivory checks for money, and checkers or buttons as 
‘ coppers . 

3 . A vessel made of copper, particularly a large 
boiler for cooking or laundry purposes, originally 
made of copper, but now more often of iron ; in 
pi., esp. the large boilers or cooking vessels on 
board ship. 

1667 Bond. Gas. No, 136/4 The New Invention of Major 
Thorny Franke, for the hanging of Coppers. x688 R, H olmb 
Armoury iii. 320/2 The Brewing-Pan. .is. .of some called a 
Brewers Copper from the Metal which it is made of. 1697 
Damfier Voy. I. vii. ipg The chiefest of their business was 
to get Coppers, for each Ship having now so many Men, our 
Pots would not boil Victuals fast enough. 1703 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3914^ A convenient Sugar-house, .and all Utensils, viz. 
Two Bolling Coppers, Three Cooling Coppers, Pots and 
Stones. 17^ Mrs. Glasse Cooker}' in. 26 When you boil a 
ham, put it into your copper when the water is pretty warm. 
ifa3 Mabryat P. Simple xiv, What can you expect from 
officers who boil their 'tutors In the ship's coppers 7 1875 
Use Did, Arts 1 . 508 Breroing, For every quarter of malt 
mashed, the copper should contain 140 gallons. x88x 
Mechanic ^ 1219 Fixing coppers and langes should be left 
to the profe.ssional bricklayer. 

to. A copper mug or vessel for liquor. 

X749 R Goadby Carewi (ed. 2) 142 Of the Butler they got a 
Comer of good Ale. xSog-xa Mar. Edgeworth Absentee 
ix. He. .darted into the public-house, re-appearing, In a few 
moments, with a copper of ale and a horn in his hand. 

4 . A plate of copper on which a design is en- 
graved or etched. Cf. Coppeb-plate. 

x668 Excellency of Pen ft Pencil Av, How to etch in 
Coppet. .Howto prepare your Copper.. How to takeoff any 
Picture, or Map-letters, &c., upon your Copper. 18x4 A dvt. 
in y, Smeafon's Misc. Papers, The Council of the Royal 
Society having granted the loan of the coppera in order to 
afford every faculty in their power to the publication. 1887 
F.WEDMOREin jicrtrfew/yipFeb. 136/2 Certainofthe coppers 
are known to have been destroyed. 

5 . A copper implement like a cotton reel or 
bobbin hollow and open at the ends, used by gold 
and silver wire-drawers in annealing : it is also 
borne by the Company in their armorial ensign. 

x8a8 Berry Heraldry i. Corporations : Gold and Silver 
Wire-drawers, az. on a chev. or, between two coppers in 


chief of the second. 1893 G. Kenning {in LcUe}\ The 
copper,. is a hollow copper cylinder open at the ends, and 
is used by wire-drawers in the process of annealing. 

6. The copper sheathing of a vessel, rare. 

1836 Marryat Pirate vii. Through the clear . . water her 
copper shone brightly. 

7 . Shoit for copper-butterfly. 

X828 Buttery C oiled oPs Yade-snecum 140 Lycaena 
PhltBos, the Ckmmon Copper. Ibid, 40 Our native coppers 
also are remarkable for the fulgid colour . . of their wings. 
1872 Wood Insects at Home 408 Lovely Butterflies which 
are known by the popular name of Blues and Coppers. 

8. Phrases, (colloq. or slang). To catch 
copper : to suffer harm, ‘ come to grief’. Hot 
coppers', a mouth and throat parched through exces- 
sive drinking ; hence, to cool or clear one's coppers. 

138 ® Falsgr. 478/2 , 1 catche copper, I catche [h]ai me, ye 
me endammaige. And he he iiat the wyser, he maye happe 
to catche copper by the meaiie.s. 1578 Whetstone Promos 
Cass.v. iv, Go to, Barber, no more, least copper you catch. 
1831 Capt. Trelawney Younger Son wi. Bring some 
grog to clear our coppers. Ibid, xcv, Upon which he turned 
a glass do wn his coppei-s. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxii. 
His smoking tea which went . . hissing over the ‘ hot coppers ' 
of tliat respectable veteian. i8Sx Hughes Tom Broxun at 
Oxf, iii, (1889) 22 A fellow can’t enjoy his breakfast after 
that without something to cool his coppers. z8go Besant 
Demoniac i. j6 In the repentant morning. . when hot coppers, 
fiery throats, .parched tongues and fevered brows are served 
out among young sinners. 

II. (zttrib. and Comb. 

9 . simple attrib. a. Made of copper ; = OE. 
cyperen. (Formerly often hyphened ) 

1379 Lvly Enphnes (Arb.) 191 There is copper coine of 
the stampe yat gold is, yet is it not currant. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. II. IV. 15 Snakt his long locks colourd like copper- wyre. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia i. 3 He gaue vs . . for a Copper 
Kettelljfiftie skins. rtx649DnuMM.opHAWTiL //frA yas. /II 
Wks. (1711) 50 Copper-money was coined in the minority of 
the king, J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Epist. Sylv. Urban, 
One of Sir Joseph Banks’s Copger-farthing Oracles. 1877 
W. Jones P'inger-ring 148 Wearing a copper ring. 

to. Of or pertaining to cojiper. (.Often hyphened,) 
1720 Gay 7’s«Hf(i745i I. 168 Next Oranges the longing 
hoys entice To trust their copper fortunes to the dice, xffl 
Withering Brit. Plants (17961 IV, 46 In the gallery of^ a 
copper mine. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 101 A green 
oxide, called Copper Rust, or Verdigrise. 1872 Raymond 
Statist. Mifies^ fr Mining 26} This copper district contains 
perhaps the richest copper ores in the world. 18B7 Pall 
Mall G. 22 Dec. 12/1 Copper shares continue to fluctuate. 

t c. Of copper as a base metal ; often with the 
notion of spurious, pretentious, worthless. Obs. 

[1603 H. Crosse Yertues Commw. (1878) 1x7 As theie 
copper-lace gentlemen growe rich.] 1606 Siiakb. Tr. ^ Cr. 
IV. IV. 107 Some with cunning guild their copper crowncs, 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Come. i. vi. 52 As if a man have sold 
you copper lace for gold ; or alchymie-plate for silver. x68x 
Otnk'i SolditPs P'ort. i. i. Whores.. in their Copper trim. 
i;j64 Goldsm. Ymp, 276 Here vanity., trims her robe of 
frize with copper lace, 1799 C. Winter in W. Jay 1B43) 
23 Beware of being golden apprentices, .silver journeymen, 
and coraer masters. [See also Copper Captain ] 

d. Copper-coloured, coppery. (Cf. gold, silver^) 
x6^ Dampier Voy, II. i. vii. 128 They are.. of a daik 
Indian copper colour, ij'74 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) II. 
229 The natives of AmeruTa. are of a red or copper colour. 
17 ^ Coleridge Am. Mar, 11. vii. All in a hot and copper 
sky. x8u Ht. Martineau Farrars iii. 39 The copper sun 
showed himself behind the opposite chimney. 

10 . General comb . : a. attributive, as copper- 
founder, -market, -miner, -office, -seller, -turner', 
to. objective, as copper-bearing, -smelting', c. in- 
strumental, as copper-poisoning', d. similative, as 
copper-brovtm, -green, -red, yellim, adjs. ; e. para- 
synthetic, as copper-bellied, -headed, -laced (cf. 9 c), 
-toed. 

x88y Daily News 27 Sept. 2/1 The producers of ■*copper- 
beanng pyrites would be tempted to augment their sales of 
copper. 184a Prichard Nat. liist. Man 20 Their colour is a 
dark copper, or "copper-brown. 1863 Heroes, Philos., etc, 
time Louis HYI, II. 85 Cagliostro married the daughter of 
a^copper-founder. 1843 Portlock Geol. 527 The rock is of 
a light *copper green. 1833 A. Fonblanque Eug, under 7 
Admin, (1B37) II. 382 Two uew footmen, with. ,*craper- 
headed canes. 1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks, 1B73 L 244 
These charitable '"copper-Iac'd Christians. 1629 Davenant 
Albovine Wks. (1673) 416 Copper-lac'd Christians cannot 
personate Pier Tragick Scenes, 184X Lane Arab. Nis, 1 . 80 
This 1 will .sell in the *copper-market. 17x6 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 54x4/3 The Governour and Company of *Copper-Miners 
in England. X709 Steele Tatler No. 61 r 2 An honest 
and worthy Citizen belonging to the ^Coppei>Ofiice. xSSa 
Cassells Fam. Mag, July 492/2 The feathers, .are eff shaded 
"■copper-red. 1707 'Land. Gaz. No. 4316/4 Midleton Shaw . . 
"Copper-seller. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm. 46 Swansea 
is the centre of the "copper-smelting* 1872 O. W. Holmes 
Poet Break/. -t, ii. (18851 54 "Copper-toed shoes. 1700 in 
Maidment Sc. Pasqmls (1868) 359 From "copper turners 
turned to golden guineas. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 205/2 The 
pink and "copper-yellow Tea Roses. 

11 . Special comb, f oopper-hack = Copper 3 ; 
copper-beech, (see Beech i) ; copper-bellied, 
as in Copper-bellied Snake : see quots. ; coppeT-bit,a 
pointed piece of copper, riveted to an iron shank, 
used in soldering ; oopper-butterfly (cf. sense 7), 
the common name of the species of the genus 
Lyesena, so called from the metallic colouring of 
their wings; copper-cap, a percussion-cap or 
gun-cap, orig. of copper : see Cap ji.i 14 ; copper- 
colic, a disease to which workers in copper are 
subject; copper-cut, a copper-plate engraving; 
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t copper-&ee = Coppeb-nose ; copper-faeed a., 
(a) ‘ brazen-faced ’ impudent ; ( 6 ) ofprinting-tjrpe, 
faced with copper; copper-fastened a. a ship), 
fastened ivith copper bolts to prevent corrosion; 
copper-finch, a provincial name of the Chaffinch 
(Montagu 1S02); copper-foil, pure metallic 
copper, thin and bright {Syd, Soc. Lex.); f copper- 
grove, a copper-mine ; copper-head, the head of 
a copper or boiler ; see also Copperhead ; copper- 
hells, formerly a name for small gambling houses ; 
t copper-hole, a kind of stove (see quotation); 
copper-hops, a variety of hops ; copper-Indian, 
a red Indian of N. America ; copper-iron attrih., 
of copper and iron ; copper-man, one who 
has the management of a copper or boiler ; ($) an 
Australian prison term = Copper sb .'^ ; copper- 
piece, a copper coin ; copper-powder, a pre- 
cipitate of metallic copper, used in bronzing; 
copper-rain, minute globules thrown np from the 
surface of molten copper when it contains hut 
little suboxide (Raymond Gloss^ ; copper 

schisi) -slate (Ger. ktipferschiefe>^, a dark- 
coloured bituminous schist impregnated with 
copper-ore, found in Saxony; copper-smoke, the 
gases from the calcination of sulphuretted copper 
ores (Raymond) ; copper-snake = Copperhead 
I ; copper-spot, name of a predatory beetle, 
Calosoma calidttm, found in Canada ; copper- 
wing, a synonym in some American works of 
copper-hutterjly ; copper-work, -works, a place 
where copper is worked or manufactured ; copper- 
zinc atirib., of copper and zinc, as a copper-zinc 
couple in Electr. Also Coppbb-belly, -head, etc. 

1743 Land. ^ Coiattry Brew. in. (ed. an He had se- 
cured the square Hole in the Middle of hh *’Copper-hack. 
18^ J. Baxter Pract, Agric. (ed.41 II. 333 ^Copper 
beech, .purple-beech. 1881 Illust, Loud. News 38 Mar. 
33a/a Under the shade of cedars and copper beeches, 

S. Beverisy Virginia Ct7aa) 260 The ‘Copper bellied 
Snake, .said to he as venemous as the Rattle-^ake. zSoa 
G.SsAyrGen.Zool.AM/Aii.llI.4.s^(Ct>Btiererjd6rogaster), 
The Copper-bellied Snakeis a nadve of N orthAmerica. z88x 
Mechanic § 1505 The soldering-iron, or ‘copper-bit as it is 
sometimes callra. ci8a6 [see Cap sh.'^ 14] ‘Copper cap. 
x 8 ^ Grebhbr Guntury 437 Copper caps are now a misnomer 
. .Brass caps boiled to the colour of copper are the rule. x688 
R. Holme Armoury ili. 357/1 Drawn in all fantostick 
meces and ‘Copper-Cats. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Fev, iii. iii, 
The gaping populace gapes over Wood-cuts or Copper-cuts. 
2344 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1546) Bviij, As touchynge a 
disease called Gutta rosacea, or ‘Copperface in english. zfioa 
Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 1 . 199 The*copper-fac’t rascal 
will for a good supper oucsweare twelve dozen of graund 
Juryes, 1706 HuU Advertiser 9 July, 3^4 She is ‘copper- 
fastened and copper-bottomed, and a remarkable fine ship. 
1876 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 She was copper-fastened and 
coppered, the copper sheathing being but ve^ slightly 
torn, X7o» R. Thoresby in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1073 
My said Cousin receiv'd it from the ‘'Copper Groves at Fal- 
lum. i8aa Scoresby Arctic Regions ll. 403 note. The 
platform built aronnd the edge of the copper, is called the 
‘copper-head. 1884 Sai. Rev. i Mar. 375 Minor gambling- 
houses . .were popularly known by th e ugly name of “ copper- 
hells'. 1785 Specif, y, Phillips Patent No. 1477 That 
species ofsto ves or fire places commonly called ‘copper holes 
orstokeholes. sSgo Daily News Theadvance.. 

on sound useful ‘copper hops. 1799 Southey Nondescripts 
iii, My poor complexion 1 I am made a ‘copper-Indian of 
already. X799 _G- Smith 36 The ‘copper-man 

who has the boiling them under his care and management, 
puts them in a large copper. 1734 Swift Drapieds Lett. 
Wks, 17SS V. II. 1x7 A parcel of‘copper-pieces intrinsically 
not worth above a crown, 1B75 Ure Diet. Arts I. 033 
Smelting of the Mansfeld ‘copper-schist. .The ‘copper-slate 
is sorted, according to its composition. 1873 Dawson Earth 
^ Man vii. 167 The copper slates of Thuringia. 1765 H. 
Timberlake Menu 46 There are . .a great nunmer of reptiles, 
particularly the ‘copper-snake. 1806 Moore Lake of Dis- 
mal Swamp V, The she-wolf stirred the brake. And the 
copper-snake breathed in his ear. X63X Jorden Nat. Bathes 
X. (1669)71 We have but one ‘Copper work that I hear of in 
all his Majesties Dominions, and that is at Keswick in 
Cumberland. 17x6 Land, Gas. No, 5425^9 The Lease for 
theCupilo, or Coppen-Works. .are to be Let. X774 Johnson 
Diary Tour Wales 3 Aug. in Boswell, At a copper-work 
which receives its pigs of copper, .from Warrington. 

12 . Esp. in the names of chemical compounds 
and of minerals ; e. g. copper (zeetate, carbonate, 
chloride, oxide, sulphate, sulphide, etc., where also 
Cdpbic or CupaoHS is used (q.v.) or the form 
acetate of copper, etc. ; copper arsenate, a de- 
scriptive name of sever^ minerals, e.g. Oltvekttb, 
Lieooonite ; copper-arsenide = arsenical copper 
(i h) ; copper-arsenite, the poisonous pigment, 
called Scheelds green; copper-blende, a sulph- 
arsenite of copper, Tennahtiib ; copper-bloom, a 
native oxide of copper, Chaiootbichite ; copper- 
emerald = emerald copper, Diopuasb ; f copper- 
frotb, a basic arsenate of copper ; = Tybolite 
(Dana 1868); copper-glance, native cuprous 
sulphide, Chaecooite ; copper-green, (a) a 
general name of green pigments containing copper, 
as verdigris, verditer, Scheele’s green, etc. ; [p) an 
obsolete name of ChbysocoliiA ; copper-manga- 
nese, a variety of Cbedhebite ; oopper-mioa, a 


hydrous arsenate of copper, ChalcophtIiIjITE ; 
copper-nickel [G. hupfer-nickel, so called from 
its resembling copper], arsenical nickel = Nicco- 
lite; copper ore, generally any ore of copper; 
spec, black oxide of copper, Mblaconite ; copper- 
pyrites, a double sulphide of copper and iron of 
a metallic yellow h.Tie,j/ellozv copper ore, Chalcopy- 
BITE ; oopper-nranite = T osbbbnite (Dana i S44) ; 
copper-vitriol =■ Blue vitriol, Copperas i c. 

180S B- Jameson II 343 The name ‘Copper-Emerald 
intimates that this mineral, .resembles emerald. Ibid. II. 
188 ‘Copper glance is sectile. Ibid, II. 337 What he de- 
scribes under that name is ‘Copper-Green. ^ Ibid, II. 343 In 
the present case I use the term “Copper-mica. X728 Woop- 
ward Catal. Foreign Fossils 25 ‘Copper-nicol. 177S 
Seifehth tr. Gellert’s Metal. Chym. tn Copper-nickel con- 
tains sometimes a good deal of copper. Ibid. ‘Copper- 
pyrite. X795 Kirwan Afi*. 11 . 141 Copper pyrites projected 
on burning coals . . gives a green color to fiame. _ x8i6 R. 
Jameson CAar. Min, 1x817)108 Of the single[threc sided pyra- 
mid] we have examples in . . copper-pyrites, etc. 1876 Page 
Adv. Text-bk. GeoL xv. 374 Marly flagstones often largely 
impregnated with ‘copper-pyrites. ^ 1770 tr. Cronstedt's 
Mill. X3T ‘Copper vitriol, blue vitriol. 1805 R. Jameson 
Min. II. 34 If a plate of iron be inserted in a solution of 
copper-vitriol, it soon becomes incrusted with copper. 

* 1 ' Co'pper, sbl^ Sc. Obs. Also 6 -ar(e. [f. 
Cop jAI or coppe. Cop + -eb.] _ A enp-bearer. 

igox Douglas PaL Hon. ni. Iviii, Mercie is copper and 
mixes weill his ivine. 1328 Lvndesay Dream Ded. 21 ^d, 
sumtyme, seware, Coppare, and (iuruoure. iSX 3 “ 7 S Drum. 
Occtirr. {1833) 104 The erle of Murray, coppar, and the erle 
ofBothivill, sewar. 

Copper (k^i'P^Jt)) [f* Cop sb.'^ 3.] In Sptn~ 

ning, a part of the mechanism which forms the ‘ cop*. 

1840 specif. Smith 4 ' Hacking's Patent No. 8426 The 
rise and fall of the ‘copper 'may be simultaneously adjusted 
in speed to accommodate the change in draft and twist. 
Copper (kii'paa), sh.^ slang, [app. f. Cop ; 
but other conjectures have been offered.] A 
policeman ; also attrib,, as in copperstick, a police- 
man’s tmneheon. 

1859 Matsell Rogue's Lex. 31 (Farmer). 1864 Manchester 
CowriVrxs June (Farmer), As they pass a policeman they 
will, .exhibit a copper coin, which is equivalent to calling 
the officer copper, i88r Standard 13 Jan. 2/7 Remarking 
that Withers and his brother constables were only ‘ coppers 
out of uniform.* i88a Ibid. 4 Sept. 2/5 A crowd followed, 
shouting out .. ‘Kick the Coppers*. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
22 Nov. 6/1 Specials, .with ‘ copper’ sticks m hand. 

Copper (k/j‘p3j), z». [f. Copper j^.i] 

1 . trans. To cover with copper; to sheathe the 
bottom and sides of a ship with copper. 

XS30 Palbgr. 498/3 , 1 copper. 1781 Westm. Mag. IX. 325 
A very large frigate, .the only one the Spaniards have cop- 
pered. 1809 Med. yml. XXL 174 Coppering her bottom. 
1862 Moan. Mag. June, 167 A bronze statue and a cast-iron 
one coppered by electricity, 

2 . In the game of faro : To lay a copper coin or 
other token upon (a card) to indicate that the 
player bets against that card ; to bet against. (U. S.) 

x8^ Correspt. in Cincinnati, If he bet the card to lose, 
he put an old-fashioned copper cent on the top of the silver 
or gold ; in other words he ‘ coppered ' it. To ‘ copper ’ a 
thing, therefore, is to bet or estimate that it will lose : you 
' copper ' a horse in a race. 

Hence Co'ppexing vll. sb. and ppl. a. ; also as 
sb. the cower sheathing of a ship’s bottom. 

c 1865 G. ( 5 ore in Circ. Sc. I. 213/1 Each room, whether 
for coppering, silvering, or ^ding, IHd. 233/1 They are 
then immersed in the . . coppering liquid, and a thin film of 
copper is thrown down. 

Copperah, var. of Coesa. 

Copperas (kp-poras). Forms; 5-7 coperose, 
(5 coperosse, ooporose, copros(Be, 6 coperus, 
cop(p)erou8(e, coporouse, (oopper(r)oost(e), 
oopporoae), 6-7 coperas, cop(p)eTesB(e, -is, -ose, 
oop(p)oraS) -es, -is, oop(p)raB, -es(se, 7 cop- 
(p)^erase, -ass, -ice, . cop(p)riB, -ice, -ose, 6- 
copperas. [In 15th c. coperose; cf. F. couperose 
(i4tii c. in Littre), coupperose, It. copparosa, medX. 
cuperosa, cuprosa, coporosa, in various early glos- 
saries ; see esp. Grimm, s. v. Kupferrose. 

Diez explained enperosa, as =c*cwpri rosa rose of copper, 
comparing the Gr. name -xihicavdov, -09 lit. ‘flower of 
copper.' It seems more probable that med.L. ci^osa, 
cuperosa wss simply short for *ag«a cnprvsa=Gtr. mpfer- 
VJosser, Du. koperwaier, and its association with ww'rose’ 
merely an etymological fancy. That it was so understood is 
certain: cf. Kllian (Flemish 1399) ' Noper^ose, Koper- 
mater, chalcantum, vitriolum, vulgo enperosa and coppa 
rosa'; and obs. Ger. kwpferrose=kiipferwasser 
also mod. Du. koperrood copper-red, obs, Ger. kupferroih, 
LG. koperrdt. See the many forms in German under 
rartch, .rose, r-oth, mss, .aoasser, in ( 3 rimm. In P., couperose 
is also applied with more descriptive proptieW to the disease 
copper nose ; so in Ger.‘ eine kupferrote nase’ (Grimm).] 

1 . A name given from early times to the proto- 
sulphates of copper, iron, and zinc (distinguished 
as blue, green, and white copperas respectively) ; 
etymologically it belonged properly to the copper 
salt j but in English use, when undistinguished by 
attribute or context, it has always been most com- 
monly, and is now exclusively, applied to green 
copperas, the proto-sulphate of iron or ferrous 
sulphate (Fe SO*), also called green vitriol, used 
in dyeing, tanning, and making ink. 


COPPERAS-STONE . 

(The extension of the name beyond its etymological mean- 
ing is anterior to its appeaiance in Englwn, and indeed in- 
herited from Gr, ;icaAicavfloi', the description of which by 
Dioscorides gives prominence to blue vitriol, while its use 
as shoemakers ink implies gzvew vitriol: the same is tiue of 
Pliny’s account of chalcanthum. It is probable that, at 
all times, the occurrence of composite salts containing a 
variable proportion of copper and iron, as well as the failure 
to distinguish between copper and iron pyrites, contributed 
to the confusion. It has to be remembered also that from 
the mediaval point of view * copperas ' was a species, 00 
curring in various colours, the difference of composition 
being only vaguely apprehended, and that the phenomenon 
of the dissolving of iron by a solution of green coppery, 
with deposition of its copper, was explained as conversion 
of iron into copper by tlie mediation of the ‘ copperas 
which changed its colour from blue to green in the pro- 
cess.) 

•i* a, generically or vaguely. Ohs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Coperose, vilriola. c 1430 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 579/24 Draganti, vytryole, or coporose. 
1365-73 Cooper Thesanrns, Chalcanthwu . . coperas, or 
vitnoll. 1377 Harrison England iii. x. (1878) ii. 68 The 
chrysocolla, coperis, and minerall stone. 1394 Plat fewell- 
ho. I. 10 Coppres is a salf . . vitrial is a salt, allom is a salt, 
1612 Sturtevant Metallica (1S54) 35 Making of salts, 
alloms, coppresses, and saltpetre. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. VI. xil 336 Artificially copperose . . is a . . salt 
drawne out of ferreous and eruginous earths, partaking 
chiefly of Iron and Copper, the blew of copper, the_ green 
most of Iron. X7a7-si Chambers Cycl. s.v.. There is cop- 
peras of England, of Pisa, Germany, Cyprus, Hungary and 
Italy, which differ from each other in colour, richness, and 
perfection. ..The English copperas is of a fine green; that 
of Cyprus and Hungary is of a sky blue, and has copper for 
its basis. 

b. Protosulphate of iron : more fully Green 
copperas. 

1302 Aknolde ChroH. (i8ix) 234 Coporose blank, ij. d’. Co- 
porose vert, at vi. s’, viij. d'. 1363 A rf 8 Eliz, c. xi § 3 No 
Peison . . shall dye . . black, any Cap .. but only with Copperas 
and Gall. 1377 Wills 4 r Div. N. C. (Surtees) II. 4x4 A hun- 
drethe and a halff of grene copperous. 1603 B. Jonson 
Holpoue Prol., All gall and coppresse from his inke he diayn- 
eth. X646 Sir T. Bwwnn Pseud. Ep. 336 Inke.. made, by 
copperose cast upon a decoction or infusion of galls. x68i 
Chetiiam Angler's yade-m. ii. § 4(x689) 9 Half a Pound 
of green Copperas. 1727-5X Chambers (^cl., Copperas, a 
name given to vitriol, particularly to vitriol of iron. 1832 
G. Porter Porcelain 4 Gl, 114 The red colour used by the 
Chinese is made from common green vitriol or copperas. 
1876 ^ KGB. Adv. Text-bk. GeoL xiv. 253 Sufficiently pyritous 
to be used in the manufacture of copperas and sulphuric 
acid. 

t e, Protosiilphale of copper : Blue copperas. 
i6x3 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) The best Cop- 
pei-as. .is made of Comper, or of the Mineral of copper. Ibid, 
3X3 The best kind of (Jopjperas . . is in colour of a pleasant 
blew. x6m Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, ii. 11 . (1686) 49 The 
Common Conversion of Iron into Copper by the Mediation 
of blew (Coperose. 1678 R. R[ossell] Geber iii. ii. 11. xiii. 
1^9 Vitriol and Copperas, which also is called Gum of 
Copper. 

d. Prolosulphate of zinc : White copperas. 

1464 Mann. * Honseh. Exp. 280 For medesen for you, 
take a lytell whyte coperosse. X344 Fiiaer Regim. Life 
(1553) Ciij b, Take the bigmesse of a nutte of whyte copero.se 
..and pouder it. 1607 Topsell Pour-f. Beasts (1673) 380 
White copperas, one ounce. 1731 Chambers Cycl., White 
copperas is a vitriol of iron, with a mixture of some other 
mineral, brought from Germany in cakes of 40 or 50 pounds 
each. 1823 J, Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 640 A very . . 
useful [dryer] . . is made by grinding in linseed . . about two 
parts of the best white copperas. 

2 . Min. Applied generically to a group of native 
bydrous sulphates, comprising ordinary or Green 
copperas (Melanlerite), ordinary White copperas 
(Goslarite), Bhte copperas (Chalcanthite), Pisanite, 
a sulphate of iron and copper of bright blue 
colour, Bieberite or cobalt ritriol, Morenosile or 
nickel vitriol, and Coquimbite, a native ferric 
sulphate, also called White copperas. Yellow 
copperas is a name of Copiapite, a sulphur or 
citron-coloured sulphate of iron, 

186S Dana Min. 645 Copperas group ; the species here in- 
cluded are the ordinary vitriols. 

3 , attrib. and Comb., as copperas bag, fume, vein, 
etc. ; copperas-maker, -work{s ; also Copeebas- 
BTOHB. 

1639 J. Mavne City Match 33 (N.), I know- you’l not en- 
dure, to see my Jack . . weare shirts of ‘copprice bags. 
1839 Carlyle Chartism iv. 132 A . . 'Tophet, of ‘copperas- 
fumes, 1604-3 Catiierbury Marriage Licences(^S,\0'uea. 
Jones de Whitstable,^*copprismaker. x6oz Hollano Plitiy 
1 1 . 310 This Vitrioll is ingendred many waies of the *cop- 
peres.se vein within the mine, 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 27 
Enricht with coppras vaines, 1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 
2 Here was a most ingenious ‘copperas work erected, xtipx 
T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, 99 Vessels for Brewers, Dyers, 
Coperas-works, Dairies, etc. 

Copperasiue (kp'psrasfn). Min. [f. Copperas 
- h -INE : named 1847 ^7 Shepard.] A sulphate 
of iron and copper from the decomposition of 
copper pyrites ; allied to Jarosile. 

*859 Atner, fTfil, Sc. Sen ii. XXVIII, 129 Copperasine. 

t Copperas-stoue. Obs. A former name of 
iron pyrites or Marcasite. 

1640 yml. Ho. Commons II. 33 The Patent concerning 

Coporis Stones. X65S French Yorhsh, Sptt vi* 58 Take 
Coppery stone, which is a certain Sulphurious elittering 
Marc^ite. 1694 Slare in PHI, Trans. XVIII. 218 He 
was Master of a C^pi^ras Work at Whitstable in Kent, and 
engrossed all ue Pyrites or Copperas»stone. 1776 Sbiferth 
tr, Gtll$rt s Chym. 497 Pyrites, or Copperas-stone, 
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copproB. 


Go'pper-belly< A popular name of the 
Copper-bellied Snake: see Coppbb ii. 

Oo-pper-bottom, v. [f. next.] ^rms. To 
sheathe or cover the bottom of a ship with copper. 

1S40-60 Saxe Jolly Marhies, It makes a sailor grin To 
see you copper-bottoming Your upper decks with tin. 

Go'pper-bo’ttonied, a. [parasynlhetic comb, 
f. copper bottom^ Having the bottom covered or 
sheathed with copper. 

Spec, of ships, as a protection against the destruction of 
the planks by the teredo, and the accumulation on the sur- 
face of shells and weeds which_ retard the ship’s motion. 
First applied to ships of the British navy in 1761. 

179s lIiUl Advertiser 23 May 2/1 The croper-botlomed 
ship Ann. 1796 Pearson in /’/mV. Tram. LXXXVI. 451 
This effect 01 copper upon the iron bolls and nails, in 
copper-bottomed ships, 1807 W. Irving Sabnoff. (1824) 170 
The cwper-botlomed angel at Messrs. Pail’s in Broadway. 
1829 Marryat /^. Mildmay xix, The wreck proved to be a 
. .copper-bottomed schooner. 

Go'ppe]>ca'ptaiiu. [f. Coppeb 9 c.] A 
sham captain who assumes the title without any 
right. 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1820) 340 This tlirice valiant 
copper captain. 1863 Daily Tel. Nov. 4/6 There was never 
a aeficieQcy of copper captains and sham barons. 1887 T. 
A. Trollope What I remember, I. ii. 47 The copper cap- 
tains, .would slink away in search of the cover of dai-ksome 
nooks. 

Go'pper- coloured, ct. Of the colour of 
copper. 

1897 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. x. 297 The Natives of this 
Island, .are Copper-coloured. »o5 Doiui. Gan. No. 4127/2 
A Copper-coloured Broad Cloth Coat. 1839 W. S. Coleman 
Woodlands (1862) 17 The Copper-coloured Beech. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U, S. II. xxxviii. 449 The copper-colored 
men are characterised by a moral inllexibillty. 

Goppered (kp-paid),^//. a. [f. Coppeb w. + -ed.] 

1. Covered, plated, or coated ■with copper ; cop- 
per-bottomed, as a ship. 

1647 W. Browne _tr. Polexatider 11. ?n*4a, The Ladies 
servants lifted him into a coppered chaire, 1798 M. Neale 
in Naval C/iroit. fiTogl I. 163 French brig, coppered. 1840 
L'pool Mercury 3 Oct, 4/1 The fast-sailing coppered and 
coppcr-fasLcned American Ship. x8^ Health Exhib. Catal. 
88/1 Spring laths, .on coppered springs. 

1 2. AUecled with Acne rosacea. Obs. 

1544 Puaer Regim. Life (issi) B v a, Remedy to pallyfie 
the coppred face that is viicurable. 

t Go'pperen, a. Ohs, rare. [f. Coppbb sb.^ -f 
-BN ; OK had cyperm^ Made of copper. 

13*7 Andrew Brimsiuykds Distyll. W, B iv b, Copperen 
helmets be to fcarc, and .spccyally the brason helmets. 

Go'pperev. rare. ft. Coppbb v. + -bb 1.] One 
who coppers, or -works in copper. 

1827 Q. Rev. XXXVI. 07 A small party of our tinners and 
copperers had. .succeeded in climbing to the summit of one 
of the lofty ranges of the Andes. 

CopperesB(0, obs. form of Coppebas. 

Gopperbead (kf7'p3Jhed). [Synthetic comb, of 
copper head, primarily ^\\xi!a.= copperhead snahe^ 

1. A venomous snake ( Trigonocephaluscontortrix) 
conomon in the United States : so called from the 
reddish brown colour of the top of its head. 

It is less than 2 feet long; and unlike the rattlesnake 
strikes without previous warning, whence it has become the 
type of secret or unexpected hostility. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captivity 171 The common black, 
copper-head, and spotted swamp snakes. 1823 J. Neal 
Sro. Jo/tailuDt III. 409 The black .snake and the copper- 
head have gone to the old rock heaps. x88o New Virginwis 
I. 87 The copperhead is said to be more venomous than the 
common moccasin. 

2. U. S. A nickname given, during the Civil War, 
to a northern sympathizer with the Secessionists 
of the south. Originated in autumn of 186a. Also 
aitrib. 

1863 N. Y, Tribittte 12 Jan. 4/6 The more malignant 
Copperheads of this state. 1863 Spectator 15 Aug. 2373 
The organ of the Pro-slaveiy Democrats or Copperheads. 
iBCjj w. Phillips Speeches xxiv. 526 Copperhead Demo- 
cratic sympathy with the aristocracy of the South. 1888 
Bkvce Amer. Comuiw. II. m. Iv. 358 'fhe Democratic party 
. .was long discredited by. .the opposition of a considerable 
section within it (the so-called Copperheads) to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Hence Co’pperlieadlsm. 

1883 Boston Commw. 30 Oct., In the attempt to turn Mary- 
land and Missouri over to copperheadism. 1882 New York 
Tribune 15 Mar., How he [Jackson] would excoriate Tllden 
for his copperheadism. 

Copperice, -is, obs. ff.* Coppebas. 

Coppering : see luider Coppbb v. 

Gopperish (k^i-parij), a. rare. [See -ish.] 
Somewhat coppery. 

■stfyjPhiL Trans. II.468lnotherplaces..Copperishfluors 
are mixed with Leaden ones. 1697 Dampier roy. (1698) I. 
vii. 173 Pearl-Oysters.. taste very copperish, if eaten raw. 
1774 Mrs. Delany Corr. Ser. ii. II. 47 A little brassish, 
coperish, goldish thread-like stuff adhering to a hit of slate. 
1871 Daify Tel, 26 Aug,, The once golden and silvery town 
..has a copperish look about its edges like a very old 
coin. 

Gopperize (kppsraiz), v. [f. Coppbb sb. -t- 
-IZB : cf. silverize.'] trans. To impregnate with 
copper or some preparation containing that metal. 

In mod. Diets. 

Co'pper-uo:se. [Cf. Ger. kupfemase, F. cou- 
perose."} 


1, Path. A red nose caused by the disease Acne 
rosacea, by intemperance, etc.; also, as a single 
word, a name for the disease. 

x6o6 SiiAKs. TV. ^ Cr. i. ii. 115, 1 had as lieue, Helens 
golden tongue had commended I'roylus for a copper nose. 
x8as Scott Nigel x, The stoutest raven dared not come 
within a yard of that copper-nose. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
C^pernose, a synonym of Actie Rosacea. 

2. The Copper-nosed Biea.m [Lepo/ms paNzdies). 

Hence Co'ppex-jio:sedtz., ha-ving a red- or copper- 

coloured nose. 

1379-80 North Plutarch {i676> 386 He was copper-nosed, 
and that was full of white streaks heie and theie. 1380 
Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Pmtacre, a filthy, foule, 
rotten, copper nosed one. _ 1724 Ramsay U'ea-i. Misc, (1733) 
I. go Copper-nos’d Francie and Gibbie. 

Oopperooate, -oae, -ous, obs. ff. Copperas. 

'I' Goppero'se, a. Obs. [Attrib. use of an early 
form of Coppebas, app. tieated like an adj. in 
-OSE = COPPEBOUS a. 2.] Of or belonging to 
copperas or vitriol. 

x^dSiR T. Bno'UfiE Pseud. Ep. VLxii. 336 An Atraroentous 
condition or mixture, that isavitriolate or copperose quality. 
1698 Cay in Phil. Trans. XX. 370 [It] has m some Places 
a Copperose Taste pretty strong. 

t Copperosed, a, Obs. [l! F. couperose 
copper-nose + -ED: cf. next, sense i.] Affected 
with Acne rosacea or copper-nose. 

1344 Phaer Regim. Life (xsss) B vb, Redoes of the face 
that is not copperosed. 

tGo’pperouSy a. Obs. Also 6 coperotih. 
[In sense I perh. related to F. couperose (Pare, 
16th c.) the disease CoppEB-NoaB ; in sense 2 app. 
related to Coppebas, F. couperose ; though in both 
there was prob, association with copper: sense 3 
is perh. immed. f. Coppeb -h -ous for cuprous!!\ 

1. Of the nature of, or affected with, the disease 
Acne rosacea or Coppeb-eose. 

1341 R, Copland Guydotis Quest. Chirurg. Q iv b, Blacke 
coperous skal and scabbe in the face. 1344 Phaer Regim, 
Lyfe (1546) C j, A general dietc for al copperous faces. 

2. Of or belonging to copperas or vitriol. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 336 A vitriolous 
or copperous quality ; for vitriol! is the active . . ingredient 
in Inke. 

3. ? Coppery, cuprous. 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 8 Funnels that exhale warm 
copperous vapours. 

Go'pper-pla:te, co‘ppe]*plate. 

1. ^en. (Better ■written as two words.) A plate 
of copper ; also collect. 

x6fi3 Pepys Diary (1870) III. 306 Silk in bales gnd boxes 
of copper-plate. 1669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. xii. § 6 (1681) 
246 Then take a Copper-plate, about tbc size of an ordinary 
Trenolier-plate- 1736-7 tr. Keysleds Trav. (1760) IV, 172 
The letters are or gold, and set in a copper-plate, 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) III. 379 They are composed 
of thin lacquered copper-plates. iWi Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Copperplates, the plates of amalgamated copper 
over which the auriferous ore is allowed to flow, .and upon 
which the gold is caught as amalgam. 

2. spec. A polished plate of copper on which a 
design is engraved or etched for printing, 

x668 Excellency Pen ^ Pencil SS Copper rfates ready 
polished do often come from Holland. X683 jPetty Last 
Willp. vii, I have.. the copper-plates for the maps of Ire- 
land. 1730 Southall Bugs Pref., He not only forwarded 
the Impression, but directed and order’d the Copperplate. 
1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ij- Art II. 770 The copper- 
plate is prepared, and the ground laid upon it in the same 
manner as for etching. 1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. x. 66 
Impressions from the same block, or the same copper-plate. 

8. A print or impression from such a plate. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel G iij b. Untill a large worke (with 
Copper Plates) shall have had time to be put forth. X777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) HI. 174 Copper-plates of 
their paintings . . published by various authors. 1840 
Thackeray G, Cruikshastk (18^) 297 A couple of numbers, 
containing about a score of copperplates. 

4. collect. Copperplate engraving or printing. 

x8i7 Keatinoe Trav, II. 82 What ideas copper-plate 

supplies are yet more inadequate. xSa6 Miss Mitford Yil- 
lage Ser. n. (1863) 294 The 'In was there as legible as copper- 
plate. Mod, colloq. His writing is like copper-plate. 

5. attrib. (Better as one word.) 

1824 J. Johnson Typogr. I. 525 The earliest specimens of 
copper-plate printing, Simmonds Diet, Trade, Copper- 
plate Maker, a workman who shapes, smooths, and pre- 
pares metal plates for engraving. Ibid., Copper-plate Press, 
a roller press for striking off impressions on paper from a 
metal plate. 1878 Thurston Hist. Steans-Efigine 33 A 
copperplate engraving. 

Co'pperpiate, v. [f. prec.] trans. To engrave 
on and print from a copper-plate. 

x8aa Scott Let. 15 Mar. in Lockhart, It will be time for 
him to be copperplated, as Joseph Gillon used to call it, 
when he is a Major General, 1881 Sir J. Benedict Weber 
84 The notes flowed to his pen with the marks of all the 
shading of expression, as if copper-plated on the paper. 

Copperroost, obs. f. Coppebas. 

Copper-rose, var. Cop-eosb, the Corn-poppy. 

Gepper-smith. 

1. An artificer in copper ; one who manufactures 
copper utensils. 

xRM in Riley Lond, Mem, (1868) t6o Robert de Suttone 
and Walter le Kew copresmythes. c x3x5 Cocke Lorells B. 
(Percy Soc.) 9 Roke makers, coper smythes, and lorymers. 
xeafi^ TindAle a Tim, iv, 14 Alexander the coppersmyth 
did me moche evyll. 17x2 Lond. Gas, No. 5006/4 Fit for 


any Brasier or Copper Smith’s use, 1878 Gladstone Prim. 
Homer 13'b The copper-smith is a pretty familiar personage. 

2. The popular name in India of ihe Crimson- 
breasted Barbet {Xantholsema Indica). [So Urdu 
tambayat.^ 

1862 Jerdon Birds of India (1877) I. 316 It has a re- 
markably loud note which sounds like took-took-took . .This 
sound and the motion of its head, accompanying it, have 
given origin to the name of copperszidth, 1879 E. Arnold 
Lt. Asia 20 In the mango-sprays The sun-birds fladied; 
alone at his green forge Toiled the loud Coppersmith. 

Go'ppe]>wall> An old-fashioned arrangement 
in sugar-making, consisting of a long row of open 
pans or boilers bricked together within two paiallel 
walls, and heated by a lire at one end. 

The cane-juice from the mill was conducted into the boiler 
most distant from the fire, and successively ladled from one 
boiler to another, until it reached that nearest the fire, 
where the process of inspissation was completed. 

'!■ Go'pi^er-worxii. Obs. 

1. ‘ A little worm in ships ’ (J.). 

Supposed to mean the ship-worm. Teredo navalis, 

2. ‘A moth that frelleth garments’ (J.). 

3. * A worm breeding in one’s hand ’ (J.). 

1733 Johnson cites Ainsworth. 

Goppexy (k^^-pari), a. [f. Coppeb sb.^ h- -y.] 
Characterized by the presence, qualities, or ap- 
pearance of copper. 

X79X Hamilton Berihellet's Dyeing 1 . 1. 1, v. 77 A reddish 
coppery tinge. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 39 The grim 
coppery clouds. x86s C. Boner Transylvania 328 Coppery 
particles attach themselves to the iron. 1871 Naphevs /’ r’fw. 
^ Cure Dis, m. ii. 626 A bitter, coppery, or metallic taste. 

b. Qualifying, or combined with, names of 
colours, as coppery green, red, etc. 

182S Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 284 Head coppery-green. 
1882 The Garden i Apr. 219/2 Of a coppery yellow colour. 
Coppet : see Copped ppl. a. 

Coppeweb(be, obs. t. Cobweb. 

Goppice (kp‘pis),ji. Forms: a. 6copys, -eys, 
6-7 cop(p)ise, (6 ooppisse, ooupisse), 7 coppis, 
copice, 7- coppice ; pi. 6 copyes, 6-7 cop- 
pies, -ys ; sing. 6 copie, 6-7 (8-g dial.), coppy, 
-ey, -ie. See also Copse, [a. OF. copeis, coup- 
peiz, colpetz late L. type *colpaiTcium ‘ having 
the quality of being cut ’, f. colpdt- ppl, stem of 
colpare, to cut with a blow, f. late L. colpus (Salic 
Law), earlier colapus (Alemannic Law) blow, 
stroke:— L. colaphus, a. Gr. icohaspos blow, cuff. 
(The AFr. and ME. form was latinized in later 
times as copecia, eopicia.) As in other Fr. words 
ending in an s sound, the plural was orig. the 
same as the sing. copys\ this led to the Eng, 
sing, being frequently made copy, coppy, which is 
now very common in the dialects. On the other 
hand, the vowel of the final syllable was, as in the 
-es, -is, -ys of plurals, often dropped, leaving cops, 
surviving in the form Copse, q.v.] 

1. A small wood or thicket consisting of under- 
wood and small trees gro^wn for the purpose of 
periodical cutting. 

a. 1338 Klyot Diet,, Csedua sybia, woddes used to be 
cutte, Copeyses. 1340 Charter in Madox Formulare 
Anglic, (1702) 215 Una pisedictarum copiciarum vocatur 
Overekyll Copys, seennda vocatur Peyroke Copys, etc. 
1580 North Plutarch (1676) 153 And .set fire of all the 
boughs and Coppises they passed by. _ 1388 Sbaks. L. L. L. 
IV. i. 9 Vpon the edge of yonder Coppice. iS 93 “S Nohden 
Spec. Brit., M'sex <]• Herts. 11. i Enclined to wood, and 
coupisses. 160X Holland Pliny I. 372 It is of this nature, 
To be cut as a coppis. X732 Pofe Lines to Ld. Bathurst 10 
For shrubs, when nothing else at top is, Can only constitute 
a coppice. 1816 J. Smith Pccnormna Sc, ft ^rt II. 642 In 
fourteen years, coppices are generally fit for cutting. X867 
Trollope Chron. Barset I. xxxiii. 283 These coppices, or 
belts of woodland, belonged to the archdeacon. 

) 3 . X339 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 3 Their woodes, groves, 
copyes, and springs, growinge and beinge within the saide 
Chace. 1364 Haward Entropius vi. 33 For the enlarge- 
mente of theyr groves or copyes. 1373 Tosser H usb, (1878) 
102 Fence copie in, Er heawers begin. x6i6 Surfl. & 
Marich. Countrie Forme 657 Copples of vnderwood. X637 
Harrison MS. Suro, SheMeld (in Sheffield Gloss,), Item 
she holdeth an intacke lying between Eiyelin coppy and 
Rivelin firth south. 1700-x R. Gough Hist, of Myddle ag 
Called the higher parke and the ewpy. 1869^ in Lonsdale 
Gloss,, and 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Coppy, coppice, 
b. collectively. Coppice-wood, imderwood. 

1377 B. Googe HeresbacKs Husb. 11, (1586) loi A great 
Wood of Okes, and Coppisse, planted in very good order, 
1669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. (1681) 324 Coppice, Copise, or 
C<^se, the smaller sort of wood, or Under-wood. 

2. Comb., as coppice-bird, -ground, -land ; cap- 
pice-feaihered, -topped adjs, ; coppioe-wood (see 
Copsbwood). 

0x849 J- C. Mangan Poems (1859) 123 The piping notes 
of the *coppice-bird. X847 Tennyson Princ. nr. 5 By every 
'^coppice-feather'd chasm and cleft. 1377 B. Googe Heres- 
bach’s Husb. i. (1586) 17 The seventh, for *Coppie grounde : 
the eyght, for Timber trees. 1707 J. Mortimer Husb. Q.), 
■you may transplant them [trees] for coppice ground, walks, 
or hedges, a 1704 Locke (J.), The rate of ^coppice lands 
will faU upon tne discovery of coal-mines. 1832 Dickens 
Bleak Ho, ii, The green rise, *coppice-topped. 

Coppice (kp’pis), V. For forms see prec. [fi 
prec. ^.] = Copse ». i. 

1338 Lbland Itin, ■y, 8a The Wood cut doun was never 
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OOPS. 


COPPICED. 

copUid. xsSr Aci 23 Elis. c. s ? 4 Woods or Undeiivoods 
, . by him preserved and coppised for the Use of his Iron 
Works. 1790 W. Mahshall Eur. Ecox. Midi. Co., Cofpy, 
to cut down, for underwood. . 

Coppiced (,bi»"pist), ///. a, [f. Coppice + -ED.] 

1 . 'freated as coppice ; cut down periodically. 

*577 Googe lleresbacEs Hush. ii. (1586} *05 Cop- 

pissed Woodes are commonly severed into so many parcels, 
as may serve for yeerely felling, some still growing while 
others are a felling. 

2 . Furnished with a coppice or coppices, copsed. 

183* J. Bree St. Herberts Isle 96 In amber robes the 

coppiced dells were dressed. 

Coppiciuff ‘ kp'pisig"', vbl. sh. [f. Coppice ji.] 
Coppice-wood. 

1891 Field 2 Mar. 337/1 The awful damage they [rabbits] 
did to coppicing during the frost. 

Coppid-tank : see Copintakk. 

Coppie, obs. f. Coppice, Copt. 

Coppiehoall, -kool, var. Cappt-hole St, Obs. 
Coppil, obs. f. Cupel. 

Coppild, var. Copplbd^//. a. Obs. 

Co’pping, sb. [f. Cop o.i+ -ing.] 

+ L A top-knot or curl of hair ; called dial, a 
topping. O bs. 

1688 R. Holme Aruioury ii. 464/3 Women wear Hair in 
a Copping, or fore-lock, when a Lock is laid from the fore- 
top to the Crown of the head, as little Children that have 
long hair are usually dressed. 

2 . ‘ A fence. North ' (Halliw.). Cf. Cop sb?‘ 6. 
Co'ppittg', dM. sb. [f. Cop sb^ 3 + -ihg.] 
Spinning. The formation of ‘cops’ of thread. 
Used aitrib,, chiefly in the names of parts of tke 
machine connected with the formation of the 
‘ cops as copping-beam, -part, -rail, etc. 

*793 Tatis Patent No. 1938. 3 The moveable rail . . 

which.. gives that motion necessary to wind the thread 
with exactness upon the bobbin (which amongst spinners is 
termed the copping part). 1805 Specif. EarlofDnttdotialcCs 
Patent Na 3896. 3 The bobbin does not rest on or touch 
the copping rail. 187$ Use Diet. Arts I. 993 The range 
upon which the threads should be wound, in order to form 
a conical cop upon the spindle, is hit by depressing the 
copping wire to various angles. Ibid. III. 877 There is a 
ctmping motion connected with the machine. 

Ooppin-tank : see Copiktane. 

Coppis(e, -iase, obs. ff. Coppice. 
t Co'pple. Ohs. Also 7 eoppell. [app. a dim. 
of Cop j 3.2 Cf. OF. coupel, copel, now cotipeau 
summit of a kill, etc., dim. of OF. coppe summit.] 

1 . A crest on a bird’s head. Hence an appella- 
tion for a crested fowl : cf. Coppt sbi^ 

IS. . Pir.KiNGToN Toum. Toiienheait 49 in Haal. E, P. P. 
III. 84 And coppull my brode hen that was bimt out of 
Kent, 1600 SuRFLET Countrie Fanne i. ix. 115 The [pea] 
cocke . . hateth . . his yong ones, vntill they be growne to 
bane a eoppell vpon their heads. 

2 . A little summit or eminence ; = F. coitpeau. 

1600^ HAKunrr Voy. Ill, 606 (R.) It is a low Cape, and 

vpon it is a coppie not very high. 

Coppie, obs. f. Couple, Cupel, 
Co'pple-crowu. Obs. exc. dial, [see prec.] 

1 . A tuft of feathers on a fowl’s head ; a crest 

a 1634 Randolph Awyittas n. hi, Like the Copple-crowne 
The Lapwing has. 1706 E. Ward Hjttl. Rediv. II. m. 14 
Thus did he straddle up and down, Like stalking Cock with 
coppie Crown. 1730 Swift Paneyyr. Dean, Whose OflF’rings 
..Adorn our crystal Rivers Banks: Nor seldom grace the 
flow’ry Downs, With spiral Tops, and Copple-Crowns. 
mSsS Forby Pac. E. Anglia, Copple-crenou, a tuft of 
feathers on the head of a fowl, permanently erect. It is 
sometimes called a topple-crown, 

2 . Short for coMe-crovmed hen : = Coppy f^.2 
l^U.S. local). 

Hence f Co'pple-cxowned ppl. a., crested, peaked. 
x68s L. Wafer Foy. (1739) 336 Of different colours and 
breeds, as Copple-crown'd, the conunon Dunghill cock and 
hen, and of the Game kind. 1732 Mrs. Delany Corr. 1. 363 
You are very good in getting the copple-crowned fowl. 173a 
Swift IFks. (^778) IV. 191 Excrements ..coppie crowned 
with a point like a cone or pyramid. 

i'Co'ppled, ppl. a. Obs. Also 7 copied, 
coppild, -elled. [f. Copple + -bd.] 

1 . Crested, furnished with a crest or tuft. 

1600 Sdrflet Cowtirie Fnrtne j. xxii. 133 The rough 
footed or coppild [pigeons], .are too mournful. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. vuL 1 C1643I 363 A Saw-fish, having an hard 
cmled head with teeth like a saw. 

2 . Rising conically to a summit or point. 

1600 Hakluyt Foy. III. 606 (R.) Without this cape about 
a league there i.s a little coppled rocke. 1647 H. More 
Spue of Soul 1. 1, XXV, So School-boyes do aspire With cop- 
pell d hat to quelme the Bee. 1738 Woodward Fossils Q.), 
Some being (latter on the top, others more coppled. 

t Copple^stone. Obs. [cf. Copplieg ppl. a. 3; 
also Cobble-stone, Coggle-stone.] 

*1738 Woodward (cited by Johnson), Copple-stones are 
lumps and fragments of stone or marble, broke from the 
adjacent cliffs, rounded by being boivled and tumbled to and 
again by the action of the water. 

Oopple-tanked : see under Copintank. 
t Co'ppling, cdpling, ppl. a. Obs. [Related 
to Copple sb. 2, and Coppled ; but in senses 2 and 
3 app. influenced by cockling, toppling.^ 

1 . Swelling upwards to a summit. , 

ifiyo H. Stubbe The Pitts Ultra 144 It rose with an un- 
equal intumescence, copling, like a loaf in the midst. x688 in 
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Somers Tracis Ser. 1. II. 305 A few Foreigners of no Quality 
were only to keep the Secret of what her Majesty was to 
make the copling Belly. 1694 Narborough, etc. Foy. j. 33 
A small rocky Island, copling up like a Haycock. Ihi^ 4a 
Large Hills, and some round copling tops. Ibid. 80 Two 
peaked copling Rocks. 17^ P. Thomas yrfii. Ansoiis 
Foy. 18 The Country about it is pretty much on the Level, 
except a few copling Hillocks to the Northward. _ 

2 . Of the sea: Surging np into short irregular 
waves, tumbling ; = Cockling ppl. a. 2. 

1667 H. Stubbe in Phil. Trans. II. 497 The waves . . are 
short, and make a Copling Sea in the Bay of Biscay. 

3 . Of Stones, etc. : Unsteady, toppling; = Cock- 
ling ppl. a. 3. 

a 1835 Forby, Coppling, adv.j unsteady, in_ danger of fall- 
ing. ‘ It stands coppling, as if it stood upon its head 

Coppola, obs. f. Cupola. 

Copporaa, coppras, etc. obs. ff. Coppeeas, 
Coppa, obs. form of Copse. 

Co'ppy sb.i^ coppy-stool. north, dial. Also 
copy, 5 eopstole. [Of unceitain derivation.] A 
low stool. 

14.. Burlesque Poem in Rel. Ant. I. 86 Colrakus and 
copstolus, one gret whyle-barrous. 1807 J. Stagg Poevts 
{Cumbrid. dial.) 10 The breyde now on a coppy stuol Sits 
down. i8n WiLLAN IFest Riding Gloss., Coppy, a low 
stool for a child. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coppy, Copy,^ a 
small stool, generally a three-legged one. 1875 Lancashire 
Gloss., Coppy. stool. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton Christ. Kirk- 
land I. iii. 37 His supreme pleasure was to sit on his ‘ copy ' 
(a kind of stool). 

Coppy, a. and *3.2 dial, and colloq. [f. Cop 
ji. 2 -(--T.] A. adj. Having a cop, crested. B. 
sb. A crested or tufted fowl. 

1880 IF. Conicuall Gloss., Coppies, tufted fowls. 1883 
Bazaar xo Mar. 1348/3 Lancashire coppies and plainheads 
..special prize for best buff coppy. 1891 Ibid. 20 Feb., 
3 large buff coppy hens, so/- each. 

Coppy, eoppyse, obs. ff. Coppice. 

II Copva (kp-pra). Also 6 chopra, 8 copera, 
9 coprah, copperah. [a. Pg. (and Sp.) copra (in 
Garcia 1563, Acosta 1578), app, ad. Malayalam 
koppara, in Hindi khoprd coco-nut. Now natural- 
ized in some isles of Polynesia.] 

The dried kernel of the coco-nut, prepared and 
exported for the expression of coco-nut oil. 

1384 Barret in Hakluyt Foy. II. 413 (Y.) Chopra, from 
Cochin and Malabar. 1398 tr. Linschoten's Foy, xoi (Y.) 
The other Oyle is prest out of the dried Cocus, which is 
called Copra. 1737 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xxv. 
306 Cocoa-nut . . produceth .. Copera, or the kernels of the 
Nut dried, and out of those kernels there is a_ very clear 
Oyl exprest 188a Atheneewn 18 Dec. 809/1 It is fortunate 
for Fiji that her future is not dependent on copra alone. 
X889H. H. Romilly Ferandah in N. Gwitiea a/s^Copra is 
the kernel of the ripe cocoa-nut, cut into small pieces and 
dried in the sun . 

Coprsemia, -agogue : see Copko-. 

Copras, -es, obs. ff. Copperas. 

Copre, obs, form of Coepes. 

Co-pre’sbyter. [Co- pref. 3 b,] A fellow- 
presbyter. Cf. Compbesbyteb. 

*1838 E. Irving Hist. Ck, Scot. Wks, 1864I. 561 Columba 
. .with twelve co-presbyters, .settled in Iona. 

CO'pre'Sence. [Co- 3 a.] Presence together ; 
the state or fact of being co-present, 

18x7 Coleridge Bit^. Lit. 123 The conception of nature 
does not apparently involve the co-presence of the intelli- 
gence. x8go J. Martineau Seat Authority Relig. I. iv. 
icw The peaceful copfesence and orderly cooperation of 
millions of human beings. 

Co-pre*sent, a. [Co- 2.] Present together. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit, L vL 116 That living chain of 
causes, to all whose links . . the free-will , . is co-extensive and 
co-present. 1890 J, Martineau Seat Authority Relig. I. 
iii. 98 Several instinctive affections are co-present on terms 
of equality. 

Copresse, -price, -pris, obs. ff. Coppeeas. 
Co-principate ; see Co- pref. 3 a. 

Gopro*, before a vowel copr-, combining form 
of Greek Kortpos dung, as in Coprss’mia [Gri aTpa 
blood], blood-poisoning from the fteces in case of 
costiveness ; hence Coprss'mlc a. Co'pxagogiie 
[Gr. d7<u7-ds carrying away], a purging medicine. 
Copre'mesis [Gr. epeais vomiting], stercoraceous 
vomiting. Copxo'plilloaB a, [Gr. ^iX-os loving], 
fond of dung; feeding or growing upon dung. 
+ Oopio'phory [med.L. coprophoria, Gr. -<popia 
cairying], purgation (Bailey). Copxo'stasls, in 
Bailey ^ copxostacy [Gr. ar&cns a stopping], cos- 
tiveness. (See otlier words below.) 

Co-produce, -projector : see Co- pref. i, 3 c. 
CoproHte (kp'prd^lait). [mod. f. Gr. Korrpo-s 
dung •)- \lBos stone : see also -Pte.] A stony ronndish 
fossil, consisting (or supposed to consist) of the 
petrified excrement of an animal. 

1839 Buckland in Trans. Geol.Soc, (1833) III. 223 On the 
Discovery of Coprolites, or Fossil Faces, in the Lias at 
LymeRegis, and in other formations. 1870 Yeats is*. 
Comm. 31 As a source of manure, coprolites have become 
important. 

Coprolitll Qcp'pTdli})). [f. Gr. /torpo-s dung + 
\i6o-s stone : see prec.] A ball formed of hard- 
ened faeces in the bowels {Sj/d. Soe. Lex.) ; also = 
prec. 


Hence Copio-, koproli-tliic a. 

X838 Bailey The Age 142 High would rise The kopro- 
lithic mountain of his lies. 

Coprolitic (kppidli'tik), a. [f. Copeolitb-i- 
• 10.] Pertaining to or of the nature of coprolites ; 
composed of or containing coprolites. 

1839 Buckland in Trans, Geol. Soc. (1833) II. 228 The ex- 
tent and quantity of this coprolitic breccia. . is very remwk- 
able. 1849 Murchison Silnria x. 241 The small coprolitic 
bodies. 1873 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. 187 Zones of 
bony and coprolitic matter. 

Coprology (kppr(i'lod3i). [f. CoPEo- -i- -LOGY ; 
cf. Gr. KotrpoXbyos dung-gatherer, dirty fellow.] A 
gathering of ordure ; filth in literature or art. 

x8s6 Times 29 Jan , Pictures of his particular contribu- 
tions to coprology. 1838 Sat. Rev. 38 Aug. 304/1 The Greek 
Anthology— or Coprology as it ought to be called. 1880 
Swinburne Study B. Jonson ii. 93 All Fnglish readere, I 
trust, will agree with me that Coprology should be left to 
Frenchmen. 

Oo-promisor, -promoter : see Co- pref. 3 c. 
Co-pro’perty. [Co- 3 a.] Conjoint property. 
X87S Sir G. Mellish in Law Rep. i Cora. Pleas Div. 37 
Both parties have more or less a co-property in the liouse. 

Coprophagau (kpprp-fagan). [f. mod.L. 
Coprophag-i the dung-beetles.] A dung-beetle. 

1843 Brands Diet, Science ^ Art, Coprophagans, Copro- 
phaga, A section of Lamellicorn beetles which live in and 
upon the dung of animals. 

Coprophagist (kpprp-^cisist). [f. as next-l- 
-IST.] A dung-eater. 

X887 Pop. Sc. Mo. XXX. 60S Theie are real coprophagisls 
or dung-eaters among birds. Some vultures, etc. 

Coprophagous (kpprji-fagas), a. [f. mod.L. 
coprophag-us, a. Gr. Kovpo^arf-os dung-ealiug (f. 
uorpo-s dung + -</>ayos eating) : see -oua.] Feeding 
upon dung ; said esp. of the dimg-beetles. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlix. (1828) IV. 493_Copropha- 

f ous insects. 1849 Sk, Nat. Hist., Mammalia III. 119 
Ixtremely few coprophagous beetles have hitherto . . been 
found in Australia. 1866 lutell. Observer No. 36. 134. 

So Copxo'phag'y, the eating of excrement- 
X891 J. G. Bourke Scatol. Rites v. 29 Observations upon 
the existence of coprophagy among insane persons. 

Copro-philotis, a. : see Copbo-. 
Co-proprretor. [Co- 3 b.] A joint proprietor 
or owner. Hence Co-propvi'etoxship. 

X796 Bentiiam Wks. XL xis Co-proprietors might, any or 
all of them, have been repugnants. 1832 Act 2-3 Will. IF, 
c. 6s § 8 All co-proprietors or joint owners shall be entitled 
each to vote in respect of their joint property, 1873 Posti: 
Gains xs. Comm. (ed. s) 207 Communio or co-pi-opnetorship. 

, Cop-rose, copper-rose. [Cf. F. mod. coprose 
in same sense. Connexion with F. couperose cop- 
peras, or copper-nose, has been suggested ; Halz- 
feld compares Ger. klapperrose."] A local name of 
the red Com Poppy {Papaver Khaas). 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 487 Com, or Red 
Poppy. Corn Rose. Cop-rose. Heacl-wark, xyBy Grose 
Provinc, Gloss,, Cop rose, Papaver rhmas, called also head 
work. 1847-78 Halliwell, Copper-rose, the red field poppy. 
X878-86 Britten & Holland Platti-n,, Cop-rose, or Copper- 
rose, (Northumb., Yorksh., Suffolk.) One Yorkshire corre- 
spondent writes it Copperrass. 

Copros(e, -sse, obs. ff. Copperas. 

Ooprostasis : see Copbo-. 

Cops, copse (k^ips). Also 5 copys, [OE. cops, 
cosp = OS. cosp (in comb, litho-cospun dat. pi.).] 

* 1 * 1 . A shackle for any part of the body ; a fetter 
(OE. fit-cops), manacle {hand-cops), or collar 
{sweor-cops), to secure a prisoner. Obs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 765 In quo pedes vinctorum tenentur 
cosp [so Erf., Corpus), *823 Fesp. Ps, cxlix [cl], 8 To 
gebmdanne cynin^ heara in fot-cospnm. c888 K. AIlfred 
Booth, xxxviii. i And si^San slean on ba raccentan and on 
cospas, cxooo Supp. Mlfrids Gloss, inWr.-Wiilcker x'bo.loo 
Anguina cops, a jioo Foe. in Wr.-W. 336/37 Compos uel 
dppus fotcops. Bogia iuc o'SSe swurcops. Manice hand- 
eras. a X20O Ibid. 552/15 Fotcops, sweorcops, hondcops. 

2. A hasp for fastening a door or gate. 

The hasp is closed over a staple which is then padlocked. 

14.. Medulla Grean (Cant. MS.) (in Promp. Parv. s. v. 
Hespe\ Pesellum, a lytel lok of tre, a haspe, a cospe, a 
sclott [cf. Promp. Parv. Hespe of a doore, pessulum], 1336 
MS, Acc, St.^ fohn’s Hasp., Cantefb., Paydforij copseys 
for a gatte iijif. [Still used, and well known to country 
ironmongers in the south of England.] 

tb. (See quot.) Obs, 

X497 CImrchw, Acc. Yatton (Somerset Record Soc.) 121 
Payd to Antony for dressyng of the yron and a copys that 
beryth the lyjht . , iiiji*. 

3 . A U-shaped iron, which, by means of a pin 
passing through the ends, can be fixed on the end 
of a pole or beam so as to provide an attachment 
for tackle, etc.; a Clevis. Applied to various 
similar contrivances for analogous purposes: see 
the quots. 

*797 Trans. Soc. Encouragtem. A ris XV. 233 The copse, 
hy which the cattle draw. X863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., 
Cops, a connecting crook of a harrow. Ibid. s.v. Wey, The 
ivey is fastened at its middle to the plough or harrow by a 
cops (an iron bow with a free joint), 1888 Elworthy W. 
Somerset Wd.-bk., Copse^ in harness or plough-tackle, a U- 
shaped iron, having a pm through its ends, by which the 
foot-chain of a sull is attached to the hodkin ; = Clevis. In 
breeching harness a copse on either side connects the breecb- 
sttap with the short breeching-chains. .The bow of a watch, 
is called a copse. 



COPSE. 


COPITLATIOIT, 


4 . A piece of wood (or iron) fixed on an oar, 
having a hole in it to turn on a tliole-pin. Such 
oars are called on the south coast of England 
cofse-oars. 

1891 Correspi- at Weytnonih, Where copse oars are used a 
single thole-pin is required. 

IT See also Coap. 

't' Oops. = Cook’s as a deformation of God’s. 

A 1693 Urquhart R^elais iii. iv. 49 Cops body, I sink, I 
drown. Ibid, iii. xviii. 146 Copsody, that I do believe. 
Copsal(e, var. of Copsole. 

Copse (k^ips), sb. Forms: 6-8 cops, ^-8 
copps, 7 copp’ce, cop’se, oopce, 6- copse. 
[i6thc. cops, copps, syncopated form of copys, 
coppis ComcB. Like copys, also, sometimes dia- 
lectally treated as a plural. 

The phonetic reduction of ME. copys to mod. copse was 
quite regular: cf. plurals such as crops, ME. croppes, 
croppis, croppys, and such word.s as else, once, in ME. 
elks, -is, -ys, ones, -is, -ys. The retention of copys. Coppice, 
beside cops. Copse, is owing to special circumstances,] 

1 . = Coppice ; a thicket of small trees or under- 
wood periodically cut for economic purposes. 

*578 Lyte Dadoens i. xxxix. 57 Agrimome groweth . . in 
hedges and Copses.^ 1587 Tunnunv. Trag. T. (1837) 130 
There laye he close in wayte within the cops, a 1626 Bacon 
Max. Uses Com. Law iv. (16301 23 Ten loads of wood 
out of my copps. 1637 Milton Lycidas 42 The willows and 
the hazel copses green. 1770 Goi.dsm. bes. Vill, 137 Near 
yonder copse where once tne jgarden smil'd. i86d G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Neighi. xiii. (18781 248 My path lying 
through the fields and copses. 

as plural, whence rarely .an erron. sing. cop. 
1725 Land. Gas. No. 6420/2 Young Oaken Timber Trees, 
growing in Hedge-Rows, Copps, and other Parts of the . . 
Estate. 1723 Bkadley /'’(*///. blct, II. s.v. IVoodeack, 'I’hey 
remain all the Day. .under the Leaves and amongst Cops. 
1727 Ibid. I. s.v. Bird, The Birds . . ro.sL upon some tall 
Trees, if there are any, or on ( he Top of Cops. 1877 Mackay 
Lei. in Life iii. (i8go) 36 Imagine a forest of lofty slender 
trees with a cop between of thorny creepcr.s. 

b. collectively. =Copsbwood 2 ; loosely, the un- 
derwood of a wood or forest. 

*735 Somerville Chase 11. 183 Where those tow’ring 
Oaks Above the humble copse aspiring rise. 18x4 Scott 
Wtw. ix, A deep and wooded dell, from the copse of 
which arose a massive, but ruinous lower. 1827 Steuart 
Planter's G, (1828) ii The transplanting of Copse or Under- 
wood. 1836 Stanley Sinai iV Pal. ix. 344 Deep jungles of 
c^se. 

2. traiisf. and^, 

X633 G. Herbert Temple, Pilgrimage ii, So to cares cons 
I came, and tliere got through, With much ado. 1645 G. 
Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 6s If I Have bristlie haire. Or 
my head bald, or beard in Cop ses grow. 

3 . Comb., as copse-shooting, -ware ; copse-clad, 
-covered Also Copsiswoon. 

*8x8 Keats Endymion 1. 120 Through *copsc-cIad vallics, 
1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (x879) 17 Low copse-clad 
hills. x8x2 Edin. Rev, XX. 293 Rough *copse-covered 
cliffs. 1883 Harpeds Mag. Jan. 324/2 In "copse-shooting 
it is advi.sable to know both who and where are your com- 
panions. x886 T. Hardy IVoodlanders ii, Mr. George Mcl- 
buiy, the limber, bark and '•copse-ware merchant. 

Copse, cops (kpps), [app, f. Cops sb. ; 
but po.ssibly f. CorsB sb.] trans. To fasten or 
shut Sip . to confine, enclose. Also pig. 

x6x7 Hales Gold, Rent, ( i683) 15 N ot to sutler your labours 
to be copst and mued up within the poverty of some pre- 
tended method. 1647 Farindon Serm. (1672) I, 146 Why 
should we paraphrase Mercy . , and draw our limitations as 
it were to copse her up and confine her? x6^ — Serm. 439 
(T.f Nature itself hath copsed and bound us in from flying out. 

Copse (Vps), v.^ [f. Copse sb.] 

1 , trans. To treat as copse-wood; to make a 
copse of; ‘to ipreserve underwood’ (J.), 

*575 Tubberv. Venerie 82 If he chance to flnde any little 
hewtes or .springes privily ^copsed within the thicke where 
the Harte may feede by night. z554 Evelyn Sylva (1679] 
12 By Copsiiig the starvelings in the places where they are 
newly sown. X7a4 Swift Drapieds Lett, vii. The neglect of 
copsing woods cut down hath likewise been of very evil con- 
sequences. 1827 Steuart Planter’s G. (1828) 52X A ceitain 
proportion of the Forest Trees had been cut over, or copsed, 
m order to improve the closeness of the shreen at bottom. 
*835 Singleton Virgill, laS Nor can they when they have 
been copsed Grow up again. 

2 . To clothe with a copse. Hence Copsed ppl. a, 
*755 T. Amory Mem, (1769' I. aoo Low birch and nazle- 

trees, which copse thesides ofCarlvay loch. 1782 W. Steven- 
son Hymn to Deity 14 Thick-cops’d hills. 1853 G. John- 
ston iVief. Hist. Bord, I. 134 Here the brae glows with .. 
budding broom, — there copsed with grey willows and 
alders. 

Copsemate : see Coiemate. 

Co'psewood, co'ppice-’VFOod. 

1 . A Copse, arch, or Obs. 

"• *543 -dot 33 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § i In and upon all .. 
Woods commonlie called Coppieswoods and Underwoods. 
*577 B. Googe HeresbacKs llnsb. ii. (1586) 103 Coppisse 
Woodes, that are continually to be feld. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 380 There be also of Date trees coppey woods, 
which they vse to fell and cut at certaine times. 1626 
Bacon Sylva v. § 425 To make hasty Glrowing Coppice- 
Woods. 1790 Ambler Reports 13X All coppice woods are 
liable to tithes. i8tx Pinkerton Pzfw/. II. 343 The crater 
being filled with coppice woods and pools of water. 

8. 160J C.Ksee.'H Cornwall (J.), The East quarters of the 
shire are not destitute of copse woods. *732 Mrs.^Dblany 
Corr. I, 376 A little oopsewood which is cut into vistas and 
serpentine walks, 1830 Scott Demmol, v. x6a Sequestered 
valleys, and dim copsewoods, 


2, The low trees and underwood of a copse. 

o, 1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk. 7 There i.s coppice wood 
there. _ xSya Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 20 After 
threading through some coppice-wood. 

8. 1664 Evelyn Sylva iii. § 16 (R.) Generally copps-wood 
should be cut close. X884 (j, Victoria More Leaves 288 
Trees and copsewood sprinkled about. 

3 . attrib., as copsewood oak, 

1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot. IV. 489 There is . . one con- 
siderable tract of copsewood-oak. 

Hence Co-psewooded j}//. a, 
x86a J. Grant Capt, of Guard liv, In many a copsewooded 
glen. 

Copshen : see Cohpion, 

Copsiug (kp-psin), sh. [f. Copse sbl] — Cop- 
picing, copsewood. 

8 83 Projects in Ann.JReg. Ash for poles or copsing, 

opsole, COpsil. Obs. or died. Forms : 6 
copsoll, copsole, 7-8 cope-sale, 8 cope-sal, 9 
copsll. £app. f. Cops sb . : the rest is uncertain.] 

1 . = Cops sb. 3. 

1362 Lane. Wills II. 34, ij copsolls xvirf. X623 Inv, in 
Miss Jackson Shropshire IVora-bk. 97 Two pair of Cot- 
terells or Copsolcs, 1688 R. Holme Armoury hi. vili. 333 
He beareth Gules, a Cop-sole and Pin, with the chain 
pendant, Argent, by the name of Copsole. This is very often 
by old Heralds termed a Dog-Couple, but.. I should rather 
take it for a Shakle and Bolt, with the Chain hanging at 
it. X704 [see Cope jA*]. 1727 Bradley Fam, Diet. I. 

s.v. Cart, The Cope-Sale, and Pin. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Copsal, a piece of iron which terminates the front of a 
plough. 1881 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk,, Copsil 
. .c. A piece of iron describing an arc, welded to the end of 
the plough-beam, perforated and furnished with pins, for 
adjusting the width and regulating the draught. 

2 . ‘ A wedge for keeping the coulter of an old- 
fashioned wooden plough in its place at a proper 
angle to the beam.’ 

x88x Shropshire IVord-bk. 96 Cop.sils of this kind fell out of 
use when lion ploughs became general, about 1835-40. 

i" Co'pspin. obs. ][cf. Du. spintiekop spider : 
see Cop jA 3 ] A spider. 

1483 Caxton G. de la 7b»7'Dviij,The copspin that made 
his nette to take the flyes. 

Cop-spinner : see Cop sb.^ 8. 

Copstole : see Coppy sb.'^ 

Copsy (icjj-psil, a. [f. Copse -1- -Y.] Abound- 
ing in copses ; planted wifli copses. 

*757 Uyer Fleece l 718 Linger among the reeds and 
copsy banks, 1823 R. Ward Tremaine III. iii. 19 Nightin- 
gales. .that lived on the banks of the copsy stream. 

Copt (kppt). In 7-8 Ooptie, Oopht(e, -tie. 
[Cf. F, r<jjJ/tf,mod. L. Copitis, ad.Arab. Lis 

quft, qift collective, 'the Copts’, with relative adj. 

qu/tl, qifit Coptic, also la-J qubi, qiPt 
"with relative adj. qtd/tJ, qibtT, most prob. ad, 
Coptic rYTTTioc gyptios, KYUTAioc kyptaios, repr. 
Gr. 'Aiywrnos Egyptian. The Arabic « is in some 
places pronounced 0, and Arabic having no is 
obliged to substitute y or ^ ; to the former is 
owing the early Cophttis. 

Some have referred the name to Coptos, an ancient city of 
Upper Egypt, and it is possible that this notion has tended 
to make Copt the settled form,] 

A native Egyptian Christian belonging to the 
Jacobite sect of Monophysites. 


Egyptians, 1723 R. Millar Propagat. Chr. Il.viii. 368 
Turks and Arabians, Christian Greek.s and Cophtes. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc, E, Ind. I. iii. 23 Copties, who are 
circumcised ChrLstians. 1849 Lane Mod, Egypt, II. 311 
The Copts, at present, compose less than one fourteenth 
part of the population of Egypt, 
b. (Utrib, or adj. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. i. (1646) 99 The Copt Language. 
1849 Lane Mod. Egypt, ll. 3x4^ The Copt women veil their 
faces . . when any men, excepting their near relations, are 
present. 

Copt, var. of Copped ppl. a. 

Copt, obs. pa. t. and pa. pplc. of Cope v. 
Coptank, -tanct : see Copintank. 

Coptic (k(7‘ptik), a. (sb.) [mod, f. Copt + -10.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Copts. 

1678 Butler Hud. iii. ii. 1583 And from their Coptick 
Priest, Kirkerus, Found out this Mystick vray to jear us. 
1792 Gentl. Mag. LXIL 11. 981 An exact copy of an antient 
Coptic alphabet. X849 LAHsMod. Egypt II. 325 Confession 
is required of all members of the Coptic church. 

2 . sh. The language of the Copts. 

1711 Addison No. 6gF2, 1 am not versed in the Mod- 
ern Coptick. 1849 Lane Mod. Egypt. II. 3x2 The Coptic 
has become a deadlanguage, understood by very few persons. 

Coptine (kfi'plain). [See -inb.J A colourless 
alkaloid found in Coptis trifoUa, a ranunculaceous 
plant of N. America. 

1879 in Watts Diet. Chem, 3rd Suppl. 

t Co’ptite, sb. and a. Obs, = Copt, Coptic. 

1678 CuDWORTH IntelL Syst, 338 The Coptites also to this 
very day call it Chemi. x68o H. Dodwell Two Letters 
(j6gi) aog The Coptite or ancient Aegypliack [tongue]. 
CopnlSi (kp’pi«la). [a. L. copula, f. co(fn)- 
together + ap-h'e to fasten, fit, with dim. suffix.] 

1 . Zogic and Gram. That part of a proposition 
which connects the subject and predicate; the 


present tense of the verb to be (with or without a 
negative) employed as a mere sign of predication. 

1650 Vitid. HammonePs Addr. §62. 23 It belongs to the 
Copula, or word (/s). 1668 Wilkins Real Char, 11. i. § 6. 46 
Not properly one simple part of speech, but rather a mix- 
ture of two, namely the Predicate and Copula. 1725 Watts 
Logic II. i, A pro:^sition is usually denominated afSrmative 
or negative from its copula. 1846 Mill Logic i. i. § 2 The 
Copula is the sign denoting that theie is an affirmation or 
denial. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 11. ii. 25. 

2. gen. A connexion ; a link. 

1636 Hardy sst Ep. fohn (1865) 183/1 This [faith] brings, 
as it were, the Copula, that which knits Chiist and tlie 
Christian together. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. No copula had been detected between any 
cause and effect either in physics or in thought. 

3 . Anat, A pari (e, g. a bone, cartilage, or liga- 
ment) connecting other parts, 

_ i68x tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks, Vocab., Copula, a joyn- 
ing or fastning together, fettering. X851-60 Mavnd Expos. 
Lex., Copula, old teim for a ligament. 188a Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Copula magna cerebri, a synonym of the Corpus 
callosum, XB78 Bell Gegenbauer's Camp. Anat. 469 As a 
rule its [the hyoid arch's] copula is increased in size and 
aflbrds a support for the tongue, 

4 . A Coupler in the organ. 

1832 Seidel Organ 67 The copula is that contrivance by 
which two or more key-boards are so connected, that if the 
one is played upon, the other acts at the same time. 

6. Mus. A short connecting passage ; = Co- 
detta, Conduit 7 ; a ‘ link 

1880 OusELEv in Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 568/1 A^few notes to 
connect the subject and answer. . Such connecting notes are 
named the Codetta, conduit, or copula. 

6. Sexual union. [A term of Roman Law.] 

1864 Ld. Chancellor (in Times^ 8 June), Suppo.sing this 
promise to be given in England in writing : ‘ When we go 
back to Edinburgh I will many you and, on the faith of 
this, copula follows in Scotland, 
t Co'pulant, a. Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. copiilant-, 
pr. pple. of copuldre to link together, conjoin, 
Couple.] Connecting or coupling. 

1658 R. White tr. Digoy's Powd. Symp. (1660) 47, B is 
copulant, lying between A and C. 

Copular (kp-iMzdajt), a. [f. L. type copularis, 
f. copjila : see -ab.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a copula. 

^ x8€o Mansul Prolog. Logica Notes 358 An apodeictical . , 
judgment requires a difTcrent statement of the copular re- 
lation. 

tCo'pulatei a. (sb.) Obs. [ad. L. c 5 puldt-w 
linked, coupled, pa. pple. of coptildre ; see next.] 

1 . Connected, coupled ; conjoined, united. (In 
first quot. const, as pa. pple.) 

1432-30 tr. Higden(Ro\\s) 1. 108 These ij. worde.s, lebus 
and Salem, copulate to gedre, this worde, Terusalem, re- 
hultethe, 1607-12 Bacon Ess,, Custom (Arb.) 372 If the 
force of Cuslome Simple and Separate be greats ; the force 
of C)ustome Copulate and Conioyn’d . . is farre greater. X645 
Milton Tetrach. (1851} 243 Is our commission . . to take the 
parts of a copuiat axiom, both absolutely affirmative, and to 
the first >s absolutely true, the other not 7 

2 . Serving to connect, copulative, b. as sb. A 
copulative word. 

163X GononGodis Arrows \. x This copulate particle 
1673 Penn Spirit Truth Vind. 133 Gerunds, Adjectives, 
Conjunctives, Copulates, Subjunctive.s, Prepositions. 

Copulate (kp’pizdtf't), o. [f. L. copuldt-, ppl. 
stem of copuldre to fasten together, link, couple, 
f. cdpfula : see above,] 

+ 1. trans. To couple, conjoin, link together. Obs. 
1669 Gale Crt, Getiities i. iii. iii. 43 Things of themselves 
most opposite, were copulated and linked together. 1677 
Ibid. IV. Proem 7 ITie parts of an hypothetic propo.sition 
are copulated by the conditional particle, 'if'. 1822 T. 

Taylor Apultius 328 Copulated, like syllables, by a mutual 
connexion. 

■f' 2 . intr. To become conjoined or united. Obs. 
c 1643 Howell Lett, (X650) I. 60 The two nations must 
needs copulate and mix. 

3 . intr. To unite in sexual congress. (Now 
chiefly a teim of Zoology.) 

1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. (1682) 149 The devout Mahometans 
. . accompting themselves damned to copulate (as they think) 
with the oflf-spring of do^s. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 261 All that urine backward do copulate xruynSoF, chata- 
Urn, or aversly. 1703 Quick Dec, Wifds Sister 20 It had 
been . . an hainous Sin . . in the Brother to have copulated 
with this Widow. X774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) III. 134 
When the copulating season is over, 1828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. it. 12 These animals, .do not copulate, hut the 
males shed a fecundating fluid upon the ova deposited by 
the females. 

Copulation (kjipiwlfi’Jan). [a. F. copulation 
(14th c. in Littrd), ad. L. cdpuldiion-em, n. of action 
f. c^ildre : see prec.] 

1 1 . The action of coupling or linking two things 
together, or condition of being coupled; con- 
nexion, union, Obs. 

CZ400 Test. Love i. (xs&j) 278/2 Every othe by knitting of 
copulacion must have these lawes. X348 Udall, etc, Erastn. 
Par. John Pref. 3 a, The wonderfull copulacion of the sayed 
nature vnto ours by bis incarnacion. X578 Banister HUt, 
Man 1. 5 That kynde of copulation called Synchondrosis, is 
to be noted by the bones of the brest, a 1623 W. Pemole 
Justification (1629) 2sx The ccmulation of a lining faith 
and obedience together. 1732 Johnson Rambler No. 194 
y 10 Wit . . is the unexpected copulation of ideas. 1732 H. 
Walpole Corr, (1837) 1. 179 A pyramid which by a most 
unnatural copulation is at once a grotto and a green< 
house. 



COPULATIVE. 


COPY. 


b. GTanunatical or logical connexion, 

1586 A. Dxv Eitg. Secretary 11. (1625) 86 When one or moe 
members doe follow in equall sentences, as thus . . : or thus 
with copulation : neither hast thou . . , nor . . , nor . . . 1854 
Hickok Ment, Sc. 146 The varieties of judgements, which 
depend upon the forms of copulation. 

t c. qnasi-fflMtrn A combination. Obs. rare. 

1774 H. W/tLPOLE Lei. Sir JK Hamiltai ip June, A new 
instrument, .a copulation of a harpsicord and a violin. 

2 . sfec. The union of the sexes in the act of 
generation, (N o\v chiefly a term of Zoology.) 

Z483 Ca-xton CVt/« Avb, Made one flesshe by carnM copu> 
lacyon or bodily felawshw, c 1530 Motte Lye Hen.. VJll^ 
63 Because of the carnall copulacion had betweene prince 
Arthur and the queene. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush. 
IV. (15861 185 Some thinking that they [bees] are ingendred 
by copulation, the drone bung the male, and the Bee the 
female. x6ao Shake. A. Y. L. iii. ii. 84 The cojpulation of 
Cattle. 1645 PAom Heresiogr. (1661) 31 Marriage, which 
is a lawful copulation of a man and a woman. 183a R. 
Knox Beclams A»at. 28 They produce living young, 
without copulation. x88o Gunther Fishes 157 In vivi* 
parans fishes actual copulation takes place. 

Copulative (kp-pit/lativ, -eitiv), a. and sb. [a. 
F. copulafif^ -tve (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. cS^nla- 
ttv-us of or pertaining to coupling, connective, f. 
ppl. stem of cbJntJare ; see above and -rvE.J 
A. tvij. 

1 , Serving to cotiple or connect ; s^c. in Gram. 
applied to conjunctions which connect (construc- 
tionally) words or clauses which are also con- 
nected in sense; opposed to adversative or dis- 
juitctive. [So already in Martianus Capella and 
other L. grammarians.] 

X388 WycuF Prol. 57 A participle of a present tens . . tnai 
he resoluid into a veroe of the same tens, and a coniunc- 
cioun copnlatif. xgap Whitinton Yielg. (1527) fib, Two 
nominatyue cases, .wth a coniuncyon copulatyue comynge 
bytwene. a 1633 Gouge Contm. Heb, i, 5 These copulative 

? articles, eatd, again. x8^ L. Murray Eng. Grant, (ed, 5) 
..189 Conjunctions ae principally divided into two sorts, 
the copulative and disjunctive, 

b. Involving such connexion of words or clauses, 
X jSd CocAN Hasten Health ccxltii, (16x2) 262 These kind of 
copulative sentences. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 223 A Copu. 
latiue Axiome . . is that, the coniunction whereo; f is Copu- 
latiue. 1725 Watts Logic n. ii. § 6 Copulative propositions, 
are those which have more subjects or predicates connected 
by affirmative or negative conjunctions; as, riches and 
honour are temptations to pride. 1884 tr. Loises Logic 74 
The copulative judgment (‘ 5 is both and q and r'l. 

Q. Logic z 3 xA Gram. Connecting the subject and 
predicate, or subject and predicative complement ; 
forming the copula, 

1654 ViLVAiN E^it, Ess, vii. 4s With a Verb copulativ in 
nudst of al. 1871 ^tblic ScA. Lai. Grant, i 110 The Verbs 
which M couple a Suh}ect and Complement are called Copu- 
lative Verbs. 

1 2. Characteiized by ' copulation ’ or connexion j 
connective ; forming a connected whole. Obs. 

_x648 Sanderson Serur, (1633) 20 True obedience is copula- 
Uve. x66o SwiMKocKZ)0<7r*S'<s/z/. 177 The comniands of the 
law are all copulative, they hang together like a carcanet of 
Jewm& X676 W. Row Conta. Blair's Antobiog, xii. (1848) 
423 The command in their Proclamation was copulative, 
to go to their meetings, and to attend and concur, and the 
going was only commanded in order to their attending and 
concurrence, 

8, Zool. and dnat. Hclating to or serving for 
the reproductive union of the sexes ; copulatory. 

X84X-7X T. R, Jokes A/ti/a. Ei/tgcl. (ed.41 147 At the ex- 
^mity of the vagina is situated the copulative sac, zS^g 
1 ODD Cycl. Anat. V. 545/2 The reproductive organs . . are 
con^OD^ subdivided into ^efannative and cq^nlative. 

1 . A copulative conjunction or particle. 

P^scR. 148 Of conjunctions some be copulatives. 
i6og W. Sclater Three/, Preservatiue (1610) B iva, Copu- 
iatiuu somtimes haue force of conditionals. 1693 Br. Pat- 
rick Comm. Gen. 156 A great number of learned men ex- 
po^und the particle Vau, as a Causal, not as a Copulative in 


. and .in their first 

sense are mere copulatives, 

b. A connecting word or particle, rare. 

174S De Pods Eng. Tradesman ii. (1841I I. xg, I can by 
no means approve of studied abbreriations, and^aving out 
the needful copulaUyes of speech in trading letters. ^ 

T O' LogtCo = Copula. Obs^ 

The subject . . a. 

.and 3, The copulative. 

1 2. A copulative agent or instrument, a link. 
Oos. 

- W. Hull Aftrr, MaiesHe 120 Righteousnesse, which 
15 tM copulative of all tnie vertues. 

fS* Something involving or characterized by 
comexion or union ; a connected whole. Ohs. 

a wDufariJf being in such 
on“«tepu&?*" =3 The law is 

Used humorously of persons about to be 
coupled m marriage. Obs. 

x6m Shaks. a, Y. A. v. iv. 58, I presse in heere sir 
amongst the rest of the Countrj^ eppuJatiues. * 

conjunction by marriage’ 

307 They understand 
roiyg^ie to bea Conjunction of divers Copulatives in num- 
ber, which IS not understood till a person prSs unto a 
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fourth Wife, which makes more than one Copulative in the 
rule of Marriage. 

Co'pulatively, ou/v. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] in a 
copulative manner. 

j6a6 \V. SccATER Ea/. s Tkess, (1629) 189 VndersCaod them 
copulatiuely, so that tliey haue connexion with ofiier graces. 
X65X Biggs New Disp, p 230 Seeing it is denyed disjunc- 
tively, it may also be denyed copulatively. 1726 Ayupfe 
P arerg. 392 Six things are copulatively requir’d, to the end 
that the suppletory oath should be given. i8to F. Hau 
Doctor Indocius xo RqnaUty is predicable of things con- 
templated, not alternatively, but copulatively, 

Copulatory (fcp-piwlatari), a. [f. L. type ’^co- 
puldtdri-iis^ i. copulator one wbo couples : see -out.] 
Zool. Pertaining to or serving for copulation. 

_ X839 Todd Cyel. Anai. II. 417/2 The female organs have 
in many genera a . . copulatory pouch. 18S8 Rollestoh & 
Jackson Anim. Li/eypt [lu Reptilia] there are two distinct 
types of copulatory organs. 

CopuU, eopur, obs. ff. Codplb, Coppeb. 
Co-purchaser : see Co- pref. 3 c. 

+ CopuTtenaunce. Obs. (?) 

XS89 R. Harvev pi. Perc. 22 A I ewes letter scriblescrable 
oner the Copurtenaunce of a Mans countenaunce. 

Oopweb, -webbe, obs. ff. Cobtob. 

• Copy (kp-pi), sh. (a.) Forms; 4-7 copye, 4- 
8 copie, (4 kopy, 5 eoopy, 6 coopie), 6 ooppye, 
6-7 coppie, 6-8 eoppy, 4- copy. [a. F. copie 
(i3thc. in Littrd) = Pr. copid, ad. L. c^ia abund- 
ance. plenty, multitude. Bran^ II, found in med.L. 
and all the Pomanic langs., and from which all 
the Eng. sense-development starts, appears to have 
arisen out of such L. phrases as dare vel habere 
copiam legendi to give, or have, the power of 
reading, feuere copiam describendi to give the power 
of transcription, to allow a transcript to be made, 
whence med.L. copia 'transcript ^] 

I. + 1 . Plenty, abundance, a copious quantity. 
tftSjg Barbour Troy-hk. n.774 Of teres full gret copye. 
1387 1 fBEVisA Higdett (Rolls) 1. 301 Spayne. . ha]> grete copy 
ana plente of casCell. 23x4 Test. Ehor. (Surtees) V. 58 If 
there be copie of prestra. 2^3 Lodge Will, Longbeard 
Addr. to Rdr., No conceits, .but such as have coppy of new 
coined words. x6oj J. Carpenter Spir. Plough 209 All that 
copie or riches . . is nought else but extreame povertie. x 63a 
B. JoNsoN AJagn. Lady il i, Pie. Which. wouW you choose 
now, mistress t Pla. 'Cannot tell : The copy does confound 
one. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Copie, plenty, abundance, 

+ b. Fullness, plenitude. Obs. 

2483 (Paxton yEsop (E. E. T. S.) 295 Requyrynge hym that 
she might haue the copye of his loue. n 2300 Orel. Sap. in 
Anglia X. 371 In Jie copye of grete delytes. 

t c. esp. of language : Copiousness, abundance, 
ftillness, richness. Copy of words : = L. copia ver- 
bBrum. Obs, 

1331 Elyot Gas). I. X, Whereby he shall.. attaine plentie 
of the tonnes called Copie. 2586 A. Dht Eng. Secretary 

1. (1625) 3 To excell in varietie of sentences, and copie of 
words, 1398 Flomo World of Words Ep. Ded, A v a. The 
copie and vpietie of our sweete-mother-toong. 26x2 Beins- 
LEY Lud. Lit. saThepro^rietie, puritie and copie of our Eng. 
hsh tongue. Ibid. 117 To get propriety and copie of words 
aiid_ phrases. «x637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. Pref., The 
Copie of it, and Matchablenesse with other tongues, 

fd. ?=CoBinJoopiA. Obs. rare. 
x^ga R. D. HypneroUmaehia 46 b, Everie one of thpm in 
their right band did holde a copie full of all kinde of fruite.s. 
Ibid. 98 b, In her right hand she held a copie full ofn-pe 
graine. 

II. A trmscript or reproduction of an original. 

2 . A ■writing transcribed from, and reproducing 
the contents of, another ; a transcript. 

ci«o R. Brunne Chran. (x8io) 293 The barons. . Of bing 
pat pel wdd ask bad him pe copie here. 1389 in Eng, Gilds 
(1870) so pat we shuld send 50U a kopy of our status. T4 44 
Fabyan Chron, vii, 352 Copyes were made of the swd 
statutes, xsss Edkn 171 The coppie of the bull. 

*^3 Nowell in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 20 The coopie of 
the Catechism which I caused to be wryten out. *632 
Walton A 106 The Copy of a Sermon. 1690 Load 
Htm. Utid. IV. xvi. (169s) 382 Though the attested Copy of 
a Record be good proof, yet the Copy of a Copy never so 
w^ mtested . . ivill not be admitted as a proof in Judicature. 
*7.7® Tnal Nundocontar 4s(z The copy I wrote remained 
wth. . Nundocomar ; the original remained with Pudmohun 
Doss. 1873 Scrivener Zerf. Grk. TmA 5 No such perfect 
similarity between the copy and the original. 

3 - A picture, or other work of art, reproducing 
the features of another. 


wo If any One That Picture is a Copy I’ll break his 

tr J ^ are usually made 

I^ferionr Hands. 1749 Berkeley Whs. IV. 310 The 
tffird [picture] is a copy, and ill-coloured. i8ox Fuseli 
rather those who use 
'‘vfea.erajly. confound, when speaking of the art, ‘copy' 
essentially different in operation 
and meaning. 2857 Ruskin Pot. Eton. Art ii, 125 Never 
buy a copy of a picture. .All copies ate bad; because no 
painter too is worth a straw ever will copy, 1870 Lubbock 
^3® Some of the bronze axes appearto be mere 
c^ies of the earlier stone ones. 

^ fiS' Something made or formed, or re- 
garded as made or formed, in imitation of some- 
thing else ; a reproduction, image, or imitation 
m ®3 The practise of 

V, 1. ao8 My brother hath a daughter, Almost the cooie 
of my childe that’s dead. 1677 HK^Prim. Or^. Man^w, 


V. 334, 1 see but as it were a Copy or Transcript of the first 
created nature of Man in the first Individuals. 1739 Hume 
Hum, Nat, i. ii. (1874) I. 317 Of this impression there is a 
copy taken by the mind. 2780 Cowper Table Talk 614 A 
rough copy of the Christian face Without the smile, the 
sweetness, or the grace. 2863 Clarke iS/imir. Char. 

XX. sog Pompey, the Clown, is a copy from the life. 2890 
Sir a. Kekewick in Law Times Rep, LXIII. 764/1 When 
one finds one drama to a great extent a copy of another. 

+ b. A specimen, instance, example. Obs. 

2642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. ii. 91 A little Child . . a 
faire copy of meekenesse and innocency. a 2653 Vines 
Lordls Supp. 209 Was this a copy of his particular zeal 7 
C. A page or specimen of penmanship written 
after a model : cf. 8 b. 

Mod, You must write a copy every morning to impioye 
your penmanship. The' writing of copies as school-imposi- 
tions. 

5. Eiig. Law, The transcript of the manorial 
court-roll, containing entries of the admissions of 
tenants, according to the custom of the manor, to 
land held by such tenants in the tenure hence 
called CopTHOLD. 

2463 Bury Wills (1850) 34, 1 wil and graunte to the seld 
Jenete Whitwelle my yeeris that I haue be copy in the 
medwe at Babwelle. 2503-4 Act 29 Hen. VII, c. 37 § 2 
Landes Tenementes. . Leeses and Fermes as well holden by 
copye as otherwise, 2330 Crowley Zi/Tiw/. # Petit. (1S72) 
166 At the vacation of his copie or indentur he must paye 
welmoste as muche as woulde purchayse so much grownde. 
2380 Lupton Sivqila 142 Whiche, if he perceyve to stand 
free, then he maye buy it, or take it by coppy or lease, 
2628 Coke On Liti. 60 a, These tenants are ctdled tenants 
by Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no other eui- 
dence concerning their tenements, but onely the Copies of 
Court Rolles, 2767 Blackstone Cotnm, II. 95. 2883 Sir 

F. North in Law Times Rep. LIII. 504/2 The several 
tenements may be comprised in one copy, 
b. A holding by copy, Copyhold. 

<2x626_Bp. Andrewes Serm, (1843) V. 27 (D.) What poor 
man's right, what widow’s copy, or what orphan’s legacy 
would have been safe? 2653 Fuller C/f. Hist. vi. f § 6 
Waltham Abbey (for Benedictines. .) had its copie altered by 
King Heniy the Second, and bestowed on Augustinians. 
fg. 2603 Shaks. Macb. im ii. 38 Thou know’st, that 
Banqno and his Fleans Hues. Lady. But in them Natures 
Coppie’s noteterne. 

III. Without reference to an original. 

6 . One of the various (written or printed) speci- 
mens of the same writing or work ; an individual 
example of a manuscript or print. (The ordinaiy 
word in this sense.) 

Originally, the idea of ‘ transcript’ or ‘ reproduction' was 
of course present ; but in later use an original edition itself 
consists of so many ‘ copies '. la fair copy, clean copy of a 
writing, the idea of ‘ transcript ’ is distinctly present ; but 
It disappears when the original draft is called the rough 
oxfbnl copy. The word is much used in bibliography, as in 
early copy, tall copy, uncut copy, large paper copy, Mr. 
Grenville s copy, the British Museum copy,’ etc. 

[2477 Caxton Dicies 147, I am not in certayn wbeder it 
was in my brdis copye or not.] 1338 Coverdale N. T. Ded., 
In many places one copy hath either more or less than 
another. 2376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 114 So are the 
woordes set down in three auncient copies. 2625 Abp, 
Ussher in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 132 'Touching the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the copye which I have is about 
three hundred yeares old. 2689 Gazophyl. Angl. Pref. A 
printed from a foul Copy. 27x2 Hearne 
(O. H. S.) III. 242, 3 Copies of the fourth, and 4 of the Vti* Vol. 
of Leland, 277a Priestley Inst. Relig, (178a) I. 202 All our 
present copies, .agree with one another. 2827 tr. Botnbefs 
Life Haydn Mozart 180 His rough copies [of MS. music] 
are full of different pMsages. 2830 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 
224 The acting copy is much altered from the old play. 2872 
J J A« H. Murray Co9nph Scot* Pref. i6 Of the hook in these 
cirramstances given to the world only four copies are known 
to have come doTO to recent times . , Leyden, writing in 1801 
says, ‘ all four copies were imperfect.’ Mad. Of how many 
copies does the edition consist? 

+ b. Formerly sometimes with Ihe force of ‘text’, 

' version ’, or ‘ edition ’. 

prec.] 25 ®® A. Dav Secretary (1625) 
All) b.lhe copies before this have beene. . erroniously many 
waies delivered. 2830 Bp. Monk Life Bentley (1833) II. 226 
Ihey read him with, .more satisfaction in Dr. Bentley’s text 
than in any other copy, 

7 . A copy of verses: a set of verses, a short 
composition in verse : now chiefly applied to such 
a composition (esp. Greek or Latin verses) as a 
school or college exercise. 

- *®S3 V^LTON Angler 184, I will speak you a Coppie of 
Verses that were made by Doctor Donne, ijxx Addison 
^pect. No. 58 y 13 'To present his Misti'ess with a Copy of 
Verses made in^e Shape of her Fan. 2782 Mad. D’Arblay 
i,ett, ig They have put me again into the newspapers, 
in a copy of verses made upon literary ladies. 2842 Macau- 
lay Mss,, Comic Dram. (1854) I. 574/1 Wycherley., was 
present at a battle, and celebrated it, on his return, in a 
copy of verses too bad for tbe bellman. 2882 Jebb Bentley 
relic of Bentley's undergraduate life is a copy 
or English verses on tbe Gunpowder Plot, That stirring 
a stock subject for College exercises. 

IV. That which is copied. 

8 . The original -writing, work of art, etc. from 
which a copy is made. 

14 . . Tundalds Vis. Colophon, Be it trwe or be it fals Hyt 
- ^ 9 py, 'vas. 2482 Caxton Myrr, hl xxiv. 193 In 
my power folowed my copye. 
2386 W. Webbe Eng, Poetrie (Arh) 31 Conferring the 
tianslation with the Coppie. x668 Excelleticy of Pen 4- 
■Pettnl Aijb, The Art of Drawing.. by Instructions and 
Copies so easy and imellirible, that, etc. 2823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. I, xxi. (2865) 264 The devil, .'working after my copy. 
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COPYING-. 


COPY. 

b. spec. A specimen of penmanship lo be copied 
by a pupil. 

1383 Hollyband Campo di Fior 339 Give uss a copie now 
if it please you \iiua viostra da scrivere]. Ibid. 363 Let me 
give you an other copie, which, God willing, you shall 
write tomorrow. 1503 Siiaks. s Hen. VI, iv. ii. 95 We 
tooke him setting of hoyes Copies. x6^ Fuller Holy cj- 
Prof. St. III. xi. 178 There is more required to teach one to 
write then to see a coppy. 1675 Baxter Caih. TJieol. ii. 
viii. 182 Why the Scholar writeth not like his Copy! 1825 
Hone Every-day Hie. I. 488 The first copy I wrote after, 
with its moral lesson ‘ Art improves Nature 1891 lllustr. 
Mag. IX. 283 Edith looked at the copybook. The copies 
had been set by herself. 

t c.y%-. Pallern, example. Obs. 

1S9S Shaks. Joim IV. ii. 113 The Copie of your speede is 
learn’d by them. 1601 — All's IVelli. ii. 46 Such a man 
Might be a copie to these yonger times. ai66x Fuller 
IVorthies (1840) III. 164 Doctor Taylor set arclibishop Cran- 
iner..a copy of patience. 1677 Yarrantoh Eng hnprov. 
S3 In preparing, .of the Flax. .This is the way they do it in 
Germany, and thou mayest write by their Copy. *773 
Adair Anier. Ind. 252 Every ofllcer and private man., 
imitated the intrepid copy of their martial leader. 

9. Printing. Manuscript (or printed) matter 
prepared for printing. (Now always without a 
and pl^ 

Formerly used in a sense nearer to 8 ; a MS. or other ex> 
emplar which is printed from, or serves as ‘ copy ’, though 
not specially prepared for that purpose, 

1485 Caxton Malory Pref. 3 And I accordyng to my copye 
haue doon settc it in enprynte, 1563 T. Gale Certain Ivks. 
Chirurg. To Rdr., Dr. Cunningham who was no small helpe 
to me in . . perusing the copies written [i. e. for the printer]. 
1390 t^MUX&PasqHils Afol. i. B, When he carried his coppie 
to the Presse. 1396 — Saffron IVaiden 59 More Copie, More 
Copie ; we leesc a great denlc of time for want of Text. 163a 
Urquiiart yf7t/c^Wks.(i834 ) 181, 1 asnally afforded the setter 
copy at the rate of above a whole ptinted sheet in the day, 
1676 Ray Con-. (1848) 123, I h.Tve been lately solicited to re- 
prin t my Catalogue . . and have .sent the copy up to London as 
It is. 179X Boswell yoimsounn. 1732, Johnson engaged to 
supply the pre.ss with copy as it should be wanted. 1827 
Scott Vivo Dnruers Introd., He is neither more nor lc.ss 
than an imp of the devil, come to torment me for copy. 
*877 H. A. Page De Qnincey II, xvii. 40 The doom that 
visited bits of his own copy and proof-sheets. 

*1" b. Properly in ‘ copy ’ ; = Copykigiit. Obs. 

In its beginnings, only contextually differing from 9 : the 
registration and licensing of the ‘ copy ' or ‘ copies ’ proposed 
to be printed, conferred the ‘right’. 

1S77 Stationers' Reg. II. If, 140, j'"® Julij I.ycensed vnto 
H, Bynneman thclse li. copies. 1380 Ibid. (Arb. II. 380) 29 
Oct, , J ohn Harrison. Assigned ouer from Hugh Singleton to 
haue the sheppardes c.al lender which was Hughe Singletons 
copie. XS89 tbid, (II. If. 2sx b) i Dec., Master Ponsonhy, 
Entered tbr his Copye, abookeintytuled the fayrye Queenc. 
163s tr. Francion v. 3 [Other authors] lived on what was 
given them for their copies. X710 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1837) 
VI. 349 Securing the property of copies in books to the ri^it 
owners. 1763 Sterne Lett. Iv, Which will bring me in three 
hundred pounds, exclusive of the sale of the copy. 1779-81 
Johnson L.P., Wks. III. 63 Steele, .sold the copy 

for fifty guineas. 

V. 10. Name of a particular size of paper. 

17x2 Act 10 Q. Anne in Land. Gas. No. 5018/3 Paper 

called, .bastard or double Copy. x8y3 Ure Diet. Arts III. 
497 The smallest size of the fine quality, .measures xai by 13 
inches, and is termed pot; next to that foolscap.. ; then 
post. . ; copy, 20 by ifij. Of coarse papers maybe mentioned 
. . copy loaf, x63 by ax J, 38-lb. 

VI. Phrases. 

til. To change (turn, alter) one's copy-, to 
change one’s slyle^ lone, behaviour, or course of 
action ; to assume another character, Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners From. I. eexlix. 369 Thus the knyghtes 
and .squyers turned theyr copies on both paries. Ibid. II. 
cxiii, [cix.] 327 Chaunge your copye, so that we haue no 
cause to renewe our yuell wylles agaynste you. 1371 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Ps. ii. 4 He will sodeinly turn his copye. 1580 
North Plutarch (1676) 381 Callisthenes changing copy, 
make boldly many things against the Macedonians, xtex 
R. Johnson (1603) 178 Fortune changing 

her copie, the alfiires of the winner decline. xtio3-x64o [see 
Change v. 9]. 1634 Whitlock Zooiomia xo6 Hee that 

writeth Dunce on the . . Eve of his Doctorship, doth not 
alter his copy, and go out Scholler next day. 1636 Bf. 
’Rui.x.Rem. Pvhs. (1660) 391 Such aslivedorderly. .hadnow 
turn'd their copy, .and were fallen. 

■t b. Copy of a conference : memorandum or 
minutes of a conference ; also app. the agenda or 
subject matter ; the diemc. Obs. 

1388 UoALL Diotrephes (Arb.) xo One had conference with 
a bishop about Subscription, and. .gave his friende a copie 
of his conference, 13^ Shaics. Com. Err, v. i. 6® It was 
the copie of our Conference. In bed he slept not for my 
vrging it, At boord he fed not for my vrging it, 

t o. Copy of one's countenance : a mere outward 
show or sign of what one would do or be; hence, 
pretence. Ohs. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arh.) 64 They haue . . threatned 
highly too put water in my woortes, whensoeuer they catche 
me ; I hope it is but a coppy of their countenance, A d diem 
fortasse viinitantur. xooo Holland Livy vii, xxx. 270 If 
ye [Romans] but shew a copie of your countenance, as if ye 
would aid and succour us. Ibid. xxvi. viii. 588 Carried 
away with every copie of Anniball his countenance [ad 
mtius Hannibalis\, and with vaine threats and menaces. 
<xi669 Abf. Bramhall IVks. (1842-11) II. 367 (D.) Whatso- 
ever he prateth. .it is but a copy of his countenance. 1743 
Fielding f . WiM m. xiv. (D.), This, as he afterwards con- 
fessed on his death-bed. .was only a copy of his countenance. 
1779 Wesley Wks. (187s) XI. 493 Many who affirmed this, 
did not believe themselves . . it was merely a copy of their 
countenance. 


B. adj. 

*1* 1. Abundant. (Cf, dial. ‘ plenty money ’, etc.) 

x$ 46 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 60 Ther shalbe..fyue 
masses sade . . yf so he that ther be copye companye of pvestes 
sufiycyent to celebrate the same. 

1 2. = Copyhold 3 . Obs. 

1302 Bury HYI/f (1830) 94 All my londs..w‘ all ther ap- 
portenents, flFree and copy. 1323 Fjtzherb. Snrv. 13 b, 
Bothe charter lande and copye lande. X338 Bre^y Wills 
X36 The copye close, 1398 T. Bastard Ckrestoi. (x88ol 88 
Copie land, and after a freeholde. 1639 Bury Wills (1830) 
174 All those my lands, both copy and free. 

C. Comb., as '1- copy-clerk, a copying clerk, a 
scribe ; copy-head, copy-line, the line of writing 
placed at the head of the page of a copy-book to 
be imitated by the pupil ; copy-holder, a clasp 
for holding printer’s copy while being set up ; 
copy-land, see B. a ; copy-purchaser, one who 
purchases a MS. for press; copy-slip, a slip of 
paper on which a writing-copy is written (cf. 
copy-head). See also Copy'-book, -hold, -money. 

1623 Lisle AElfric on O. N. T. Pref. 3 The Latine 
’'Copy-clarke, .hath enfarced these words. 1862 Athenceum 
30 Aug. 279 ‘There is nothing* (as the *'copy-head says) 

‘ which is denied to well-directed labour’, 1877 Daily News' 
S Oct. 5/2 The great adage is current in copyheads. 1843 
Mna Carlyle Lett. 1. 209 As the '"copy-line says, ‘ procras- 
tination is the root of all evil '. X7SX Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 
IV, xcii. 108 His importance among the ’‘copy-purchasers_m 
town. xS6i Pall Mall G. 22 May x To go to the country with 
the cry of Church and Queen.. .thLs kind of "copyslip policy. 

Copy (k;?‘pi), Forms ; see the sb. [a. F. 
copier, ad. mecl.L. copiare to transcribe, f. copiax 
see Copy j^.] 

1. trans. To make a copy of (a writing) ; to 
transcribe (from an original). ‘ 

_ 1387 Thevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 69 Gei-ebertus hadde 
i-write and i-copied al this philosofrcs bookes. £1423 
Hampole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 49 Copyed has this Sauter 
hen of yuel men of lollardty. CX490 Promp. Parv. 92 
(MS. K) _Copj'yn,_ copio, 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11, 523 
A Physician coppied it from the original letter. X776 Trial 
Nundocomar^3/x Maha Rajah had bid me copy the papers. 
1796 H, Hunter tr. Si. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 126 , 1 
copy it from the writings of M. de Villers. X87S Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 4 Philippus . . copied them [the Laws] out 
of the waxen tablets. 

b. with otit forth, ‘■\’ozfer). 

1563 Nowell in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 20, I have 
caused it to be coopied out ageine. 1^93 Siiaks. John v. ii. 

I Let this be coppied out, And keepe it safe for our remem- 
brance. xtixi Bible Prom. xxv. x Prouerbes of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah,. copied out. 16S3 in Picton 
L' pool Mimic. Ree. (1883I I. ssaTyme for coppymg forth of 
the same. 1731 Eliza Heywood Betsy Thongktless II. 141 
She. .got one. .to copy it [this letter] over, x^i J. Russell 
Haigs i. 21 [He] has copied it out in full. 

2. To make a copy of (a picture, or otlier work 
of art) ; also to reproduce or represent (an object) 
in a picture or other work of art. 

X604 Shaks, OtE in, iv. 190, I like the worke well,. I 
would haue it coppied. z6s3 E. Terry Voy. E. India 135 
They are excellent at Limning, and will coppie out any 
picture they see to the life. 1719 J. Richardson Ai-i Grit. 
XS3 He that works by Invention or the Life, endeavouring 
to Cop;^ Nature . . makes an Orminal. Ibid. X74 If a 
Larger Picture he Coppied, 1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. ii. 
5S0 Columns of the Corinthian order, .copied from the 
Choragic monument of Lyslcrates. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 302 The potters copied his 
[Soci-ates'] ugly face on their stone jugs. 

Z.fg. To make or form an imitation of (any- 
thing) ; to imitate, reproduce, follow. 

X647 Crasiiaw Poems X39 Could she [nature] in all her 
births but copy thee. ax66j Cowley jEw, GreainessWks. 
I2S An Ode of Horace, not exactly copy’d, but rudely 
imitated. X75x Johnson Rambler No. 104 § 4 When the 
original is well chosen and judiciously copied, the imitator 
often arrives at excellence. 1783 Cowfer T iroc. 649 A wLsh 
to copy what he must admire, a 1828 D. ^Stewart Wks. 
(1854) I. 33 We copy instinctively the voices of our com- 
panions. 

f b. with otit (fig- from i b, 2). Obs. 
x^9 Lovelace Poems (1664) X03 Mightiest monarchs.. 
May coppy out their proudest, richest looke. <1x632 J, Smith 
Sel. Disc. IX. i. (1821) 409 God bath copied out himselfin all 
created being, xfigx Dryden K. Arthur (J.) To copy out 
their great forefathers’ fame. 

4. ahsol. or intr. 

x68o Hickeringill Meres 33 He will neither coppy after 
Christ, nor St. Paul. 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 103 I'hose 
that copy after his Adversaries in their infamous way of 
writing. <1x700 Dryden (J.), When a painter copies from 
the life. 1730 A. Gordon Maffeis Amphith. im An end 
put to Authors copying from one another. 1772 Priestley 
Inst. Relig. (1782) I. 39s They must have had an original to 
copy after. 2837 Ruskin Pol. Ecoti. Artii. (x868) 123 No 
painter who is worth a straw ever will copy. 
tCopy, Obs. [? related to coppy, Coppiob ; 
cf. also Copse »,i] 

xrto Palsgr. 498/2, 1 copy or close in, Jenclos, Qxje copie. 

Copyable : see Copiable. 

Co*py-book. [f- Copy sb. + Book sb.2 
+ 1. A book containing copies of documents, 
accounts, etc. Obs. 

1557 Fvij, The Thresorets accompt- 

hooke and the Thresorers privat Coppie-book all made in, . 
time for the Audite. 1660 Willsford Scales Comm. 206 
Books usually kept in great Merchants Accounts. . , A 
Copy-book *of charges at home, or Forieign accounts, .with 
a breviate of Receipts or Acquittances. 


2. A book in which copies are written or printed 
for pupils to imitate. 

1388 1 >HAKS. L, L. L. V. ii. 42 Faire as a text B. in .t 
C oppie hooke. x6x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. iv. (1627) 30 In- 
stead of setting of copies, .let every one have a little copie 
hooke fastened to the top of his writing hooke. 1637 
Cocker (fiV/f) Copy Book of Fair Writing, X762 Borlase 
in Phil. Trans. LII. 310 Another part of the same flash., 
tore and dispersed the copy-books of the scholars. 1883 
J. Payn Talk of Town 1 . 4X Words ofwisdom, but. .cut and 
dried, like proverbs from a copy-book. Mod. Vere Foster’s 
Drawing Copy-books. 

b. attrib. (Applied allusively to maxims of a 
conventional or commonplace character.) 

i8<^ Kingsley Saint's Tragedy ii. x, A few copy-book 
headings about benevolence, and industry, and independ- 
ence. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb tj- Flow I. 4 Well provided with 
stores of copy-book morality. x886 J. K. Jerome Idle 
Thoughts (ed. 38) 28 It is easy to recite copy-book maxims 
against its [vanity’s] sinfulness. 

Copyd, obs. f. Coped. 

Copye, Copyer, obs. ff. Coppice, Copy, Copieb. 
Copyhold (k^'pihtmld). /.aw. For forms see 
Copy sb. [f. Copy sb. 5 - 1 - Hold : cf, freehold.'] 

1. A kind of tenure in England of ancient origin : 
tenure of lands being parcel of a manor, ‘ at the 
will of the lord according to the custom of the 
manor’, by copy of the manorial court-roll (see 
Copy sb. 5 ). 

X483 Act X Rich. Ill, c. 4 § I Lands and Tenements 
holden by Custom of Manor, commonly called Copyhold. 
X493 Neiuminsier Cartul. (1878) 105 Which y-" said Alexandr' 
helde be copy holde of y-' rial! & noble Raufe Erie off 
Westmorlande. issx Crowley /’&<w, ^ Payne iyjx Let the 
pore man haue and enioye The house he had by copyeholde. 
X641 Terntes de la Ley 84 Copyhold is a tenure for which 
the Tenaunt hath nothing to shew hut the copies of the 
Relies made by the Steward of his Lords Court. Z763 
Blacicstonb Comm, (1778) I. 218 The queen is of ability to 
purchase lands, and to convey them, to make leases, to grant 
copyholds, and do other acts of ownership, without the con- 
currence of her lord. 1848 Wharton Lasv Lex,, Copyhold, 
a base tenure founded upon immemorial custom and usage 
. . Because this tenure derives its whole force from custom, 
the lands must have been demisable by copy of court roll 
from time immemorial . . No copyhold estate can . . be created 
at the present day. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. i. 7 A rule of 
which there are plain traces in our English law of copyhold. 
fig. 

164X Milton Reform. 11. (xSsx) 58 Set free, .from the meere 
vassalage and Copy-hold of the Clergie. a 1639 Cleveland 
Gen, Poemst.x6jj) 09 T’ enjoy a Copyhold 6f Victory, <i 17x3 
Ellwood AutoUeg. (1765) 17 What he said did touch , . my 
Father’s (religious) Copy-hold, as the Phrase is. 

2. Au estate held by this tenure; a copyhold 
estate. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Scottes 123 Wks. (1843) 1 . 186 Ye 
bare yourselfe somwhat to bold, Therfore ye lost' your 
copyehold. a 16x8 Raleigh Maxims Si. (X651) 58 To pro- 
vide that the richer men place in their Farms and Coppie- 
holds, such decayed Citizens. 1846 M<’Cvi.i.ocn Ace. Brit. 
Empire (1834) II. 173 The lord of a manor, in which there 
are copyholds, .holds a distinct court for that species of 
tenants, for the purpose both of determining pleas of land 
between them and for the alienation of their copyholds. 
X884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/3 By the voter in 
respect to property 1 mean the man who votes in respect to 
freehold; copyhold, or leasehold. 

3. attrib. or adj. Held by copyhold ; relating to 
or of the nature of copyhold. 

131 x-2 [see Cofyiiolder]. 1327 Test. Ehor, (Surtees) V. 
235 All my landes, as well copiehold as freehold. X677 
Yarkanton Eng. Improv. 27 The Mannor of Taunton Dean 
in Somersetshire is. .hut a Copy-hold Mannor. 1763 Black- 
STONE Comm. Introd. § 3 (X778) 7 5 The special and particular 
customs of manors., which oind all the copyhold and cus- 
tomary tenants that hold of the said manors. 1846 M‘ Cullocii 
Ace. Brit. Empire (1834) 45 ® Copyhold estates are held 

of a subject as part of a royalty, honour, or manor, and are 
liable to fines on account of deaths, transfers, and other such 
circumstances, according to the customs of the royalty, 
honour, or manor of which they form a part. X876 Digbv 
Real Prop. v. § 6. 237 note, Land held by copyhold tenure is 
always parcel of, and included in, a manor. 

Copyholder ^ (kp'pihouidaj). [f. Copt sb. 5 
+ Holdeb; = ‘ holder by copy ’.] One who holds 
an estate in copyhold. 

X3ix-a Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. i8 Custumarye and Copie- 
holders tenauntes of eny Copyeholde londes holden at 
wile of the Lorde, 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 14 These maner 
of copye holders haue an estate of enherytaunce, after the 
custome of the maner, yet haue they no franke tenement. . 
and therfore they be called tenantes of base tenure, _ a x6a6 
Bacon Max. ij- Use Com. Law (1633) 37 Being in truth 
bondmen at the beginning, but having obtained freedome of 
their persons, and gained a custome by use of occupying 
their lands, they now are called Coppy-holders. 1777 
Sheridan Trip Scarb. v. ii, What’s your name? Come, 
are you a frcMolder or a copyholder? 1876 Digby Real 
Prop. V. g 6. 236 The authorised copy of the entry on the 
rolls of the court delivered to the tenant is his muniment 
of title, and gives him his name of ' copyholder'. 

Copy-ltoldep : see Copy sb. C. 
Co'pyliolding, vbl. sb, rare. Tenure by copy. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 14 Feb. xx/x Serfdom was turned into 
ccmyholding. 

Copying’ (k^-pijig), vbl. sb. [see -ing i.] 

1. The action of the verb Copy, q.v. 

1380 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, Doublement diescrip- 
iure, a copying out of a writing. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 
543 P 5 Those more numerous Copyings, which are found 
among the Vessels of the same Body. 181a R. H. in Ex- 
mniner 25 May 327/2 Faithful copyings of nature. 



coTiriisa. 

2 . atirib. and Comb., esp. of appliances for 
copying -vvriHng by some transfer process, as 
in copyiiig-iiook, -ink, -macUm (firat patented in 
lySo by James Watt\ -paper, -penal, -press ; also 
Bopying-instrument, an instrument for copying 
outlines etc. ; copying-lathe (see quot. 1889) ; 
copying-ribbon, a ribbon used in a type-miting | 
machine, when a duplicate copy is taken ; copy- 
ing-telegraph, a telegraphic apparatus by which, 
a written message being placed in the transmitter, 
a copy of it is produced in the receiver on the 
passage of the current. 

1813 Jas. Watt & Co. Direct, for vsing Paimi Copying 
Macfivte 6 A bottle of copying ink . . To prepare the Copy- 
ing Paper. 1879 Print. Trades fml, xxix. 36 Press Copy- 
ing-books have an unlucky knack of coining to pieces. i88a 
Watts Diet, Ckern. III. 271 Copying-in^. — In^ for this 
purpose must be rather thick, not oiy too quickly, and 
soften when moistened again, without becoming too fluid. 
x8^ E. Matheson Aid Bk. (ed. e) 680 Copying-lathes are 
those in which the shape is given to the article operated 
on. 

Co'pyin^j ppl- [see -iko 2.] That copies ; 
engaged in transcription, as in copyhsg clerk. 

1876 GtJtDSTONE Synchr. Homer 36 , 1 deny that the Poet 
is but the copying clerk of the actual world. i8te Besmjt 
Revolt ofManxiv. 346 They were chiefly turned into copy- 
ing-cleris, the lowest and the meanest of all handicrafts. 

Copyism (kp'piiiz’m). [f. Copy sb. or ». •+• 
-isu.J The practice of copjung or imitating ; an 
instance of such practice. (Usually contemptuous.) 

1814 Byron Wks, (1833! III. 70 If there be any copj’ism, 
it must be in the two poems, where the same versification 
is adopted. 1846 Ruskih Itlod, Paint. 1 . 11. vi. i. § 37 The 
meanest and mo-st ignorant copyism. of vnlgar details. 
Copyist (kf'‘pi'ist). [A modification of the 
earlier CopiST, brought into more obvions relation 
to Copy w.] One who copies or imitates ; esp. one 
whose occupation is to transcribe documents. 

1699 Bentley PJucI. 473 An Error of the Copyists. 
1723-27 Blackwall Saer. Class. II. 217 (T.) The first may 
be ascribed to the copyist's haste, negligence, or ignorance. 
1736 J. Wartoh Ess. Popel, 9 CT.l No original writer ever 
remained so unrivalled by succeeding copyists, as [Theo- 
critus]. 1762-71 H. Walpole Veriue's Anted, Paittl. (178^ 
V. 36 A faithfull cop^st of ancient buildings, tombs, and 
prospects, 18x3 T. Jefferson IFriV- (1830) IV. 210 Except- 
ing England and her copyist, the United States, there is 
not a nation . . which tolerates a paper circulation. 1873 
Scrivener Leet. Grk. Test, 5 Some of the original words or 
letters will have been mistaken by the copyist. 

Copy-lajid: see Copy sb, B. a. 

+ Co’py-money. Obs, Money paid to an 
author for his manuscript, or for copyright. (Cf. 
Cory sb. 9 b.) 

X708 Hearne Collect. 13 Nov., What prospect is there of 
a bookseller for Barnabas, and on what proposals for copy- 
money and copies ? 1782 J. Warton Ess. Pope II. sriv, 401 
In the year 1722, he received of a bookseller i2of for copy- 
money. 1837 Lockhart Scott xi, A scale of book-selling 
transactions measured by which the largest editions and 
c(^-monies of his own early days appeared insignificant. 

Copynere, var. of Copener Ohs., paramour. 
Copyatanke : see Copietank. 

Copyoae, -ous, etc., obs, fF. Copious, 

Copyr, obs. f. Copper. 

Copyright (kp-pirait), sb. (a.) [f. Copt sh. -f 
Riqht sb,] 

1 . The exclusive right 'given by law for a certain 
term of years to an author, composer, designer, 
etc. (or his assignee), to print, publish, and sell 
copies of his original work. 

1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 407 Much may also be col- 
lected from the several legislative recognitions of copyrights. 
X791 Boswell Johnson an. r748, A considerable deduction 
from the price stipulated to be paid for the copyright. 1832 
Babbage Ecan, Afanuf. x.xxiu. (ed. 3) 361 The law of Copy- 
right, is, in some measure allied to that of patents, X87S 
Jevons Money (1878) 166 We have internation^ copy- 
right. 

2 . aitrib. or adj. Protected by copyright; not 
allowed by law to be printed or copied except by 
permission of the author, designer, etc. 

x88i Athenaeum 19 Feb. 257/1 There is to be no export of 
English editions of copyright books to the United States. 

S. Comb. 

vjga Lackington Mem. (1792) 347 So blind were copy- 
right-holders to their own interest. 

Co'pyright, O. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
secure copyright for; to protect by copyright. 

1878 E. Jenkins Haverholmesgs. It had indeed been sug- 
gested that the oath should be registered and copyrighted 
for their exclusive use. ^ X887 Athenasum 7 May. 609/3 The 
number of books copyrighted in the United States last year 
was 11,124. 

Hence Oo'pyxiglited ppl. a., Co'pyriglitiiig vbl. 
sb. \ Co'pyrigrEter, one who ‘copyrights’. 

i860 C. Reads %th Cmnnandm. 217 Copyrighted plays. 
1888 Leader 14 June 4 Copyrighted English literature 
for the American market. 189X M. D. Conway inAthettietim 
2r Mar. 377/1 Itls difBcuIt to see any objection to the use 
of the cop^ighter’s trade-mark, 

Copys, obs. f. Coppice, Cops, 

Co 'py wise, adv. rare. In the way or after 
the manner of copy. 

1709 Strype Atm. Ref, I. xi. 138 Some, .aflirmed, that it 
past not above twenty sheets of paper copywise. 
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II Coq[ne (Vk), sb. [a. “F. coque shell, in same 
senses : but in i associated with L. coccum.] 
fl. Bot. One of the carpels of a dry fruit; a 
Cocods. Obs. 

1821 S. F. Gray Hat. Arratigem. Brit. Plants zgg Coqne, 
Cocctetn, a cell that opens elastically. Ibid, 639 Lavaretta 
. .Coques man J', one-seeded. 

2. Millinery. A small loop of ribbon formed 
by joining and attaching the two ends, used in 
trimming. 

+ Go^UG, V. Obs. £ad. L. coqtiere to cook, 
digest, concoct.] trans. To digest. 

16x3 Crooke Body of Man 116 For the receyuing of the 
meat to be coqued for the whol body. 

II CocLUellCOt (ko’klikt?:). [Fr.; the name of the 
Red Poppy, and hence of its colour.] The colour 
of the common Red Poppy, a brilliant red with 
an admixture of orai%e. Also attrib. or as adj. 

179S Hull Advertiser 26 Dec. 3/t Lady Melbourne ha.>! 
introduced the fashion of brown stocking with coquelicqt 
clocks. 17^ Jane Austen Lett. (18B4) I. 177 Cqquelicot is 
to he all the fashion this winter. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag 
vi, Directly did there flit before his eyes coquelicot bonnets, 
striped parasols, buff boots. 1884 Cassell's Ram. Mag. 
^lay 371/1 Ibe fashionable Coquelicot, or poppy shade. 

t Co4iieluclie. Obs. Also 7 -lu.ch(e)o, [a. 
F. coquehuhe hood, etc. (obs. It. cocolluccio, f. co- 
collo, L, aicullm hood, cowl), applied orig. to a kind 
of grippe or epidemic catarrh, for which patients 
covered their beads with a coqtielttche,] A name 
given in the 16th c. to an epidemic catarrh, and 
aftertvards to hooping-cough. 

x6rx CoTGR., Cogtielnche . . also the Coquelncheo, or new 
disease ; which troubled the French about the yeares 1510, 
and TSS7J and vs but a while agoe. 1706 Phillips led. 
Kersey), Coqnelucho (Ital.l, a kind of violent Cough. 1736 
Bailey Hauselu Diet. 209 Cogrueliiehe a coug[h which most 
frequently siezes young children, .as soon as it slezes them, 
they fall into (its, and are all in a muck sweat, and several 
have died of it for want of present relief r749 T. Short 
Chronol. Hist. Air, rfc.,'The disease called Coccoluche, or 
Coccolucio (because the sick wore & cap or covering close 
all over their heads) came from the island Melite in Africa, 
1871 Sir T. Watson Princ, 4 - Pract. Med. (ed. 5) II. 68 
It [hooping-cough] has received a variety of names : chin- 
cough ; kink-hoast ; coqueluche. 

Coquerie, -rye, obs. f. Cookery. 

Ooques, obs. form of Coax. 

Coqtiet (koke't), a. and sb^ [a. F. coqttet, orig. 
sb., dim. of coq cock, in reference to the strutting 
gait and amorous characteristics of the code ; hence 
‘ a bean and in the fern, coquette ‘ a belle ’ ; also as 
adj. 'forward, wanton, gallant’ : cf. Cock z/.i, 
also CooKiSH, Cooky a., and Cooket a., which is 
prob. the same word in an earlier stage of meaning. 
In later use, the adjective in English became 
inseparably blended with the attributive use of the 
sb., to which also it became entirely assimilated in 
sense. The sb. was, as in Fr., formerly used of 
both sexes, and in both spelt coquet ; but in the 
iSth c. the fem. became coquette after Fr., and the 
masculine became obsolete.] 

A. adj, [fl. = Cooky ; see Cooket a. Obs.] 
’t'2. Amorously forward or familiar. Obs. 
ijrABrii. Apollo I, No. 2. rt/a A gentleman, a Friend of 
hers, is always very Coquet to her in his drink, and never 
so at other times: because folly is the effect of drunkenness. 
17XX Wenisuorih Papers Her Grace of Sbrewsbery 

is now very coquet with Lord Ashbumham. 

3. Having or showing the disposition of a co- 
quette ; coquettish ; said of persons or their actions. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse it. i, A lady may (with the Ex- 
pence of a few Coquet Glances) lead twenty fools about in 
a string for two or three years together. 1702 Eng. Theo- 
phrast. 274 The greatest miracle love can work is to cure a 
coquet humour. 1769 Mrs. Brooke Hist. E. Montague 
(17^1 1, iv, 33 They [Canadian ladies] are gay, coquet, and 
sprightly ; more gallant than sensible. x86x W. H. Russell 
in_ Times 10 July, Some women dressed as ‘ vivandieres', 
miiius the coquet air and the trousers and boots of those 
ladies. 1869 Mrs. Fallisbr Lace xxv. 299 More coquet 
than a woman. 

h. transf. of things. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Veriue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV, 
286 On the piers of a garden-gate not far irom Paris I ob- 
served two very coquet sphinxes. 1867 J. Macgrkgor Fby. 
Alone {tB6S) 129 Steamers of all shapes .. with flags often 
exceedingly coquet. 

+ 5. sb. I. A man who from vanity or selfish 
motives aims at making himself generally attractive 
to the other sex; a male flirt; a 'lady-killer Obs. 

1&6 Phillips^ Coquet, an Amorous Courtier, one that 
makes it his business to cause himself to he belov'd, and gain 
Ae love of Women. 1728 Gay Begsc- Op. m. Wks. (1772) 123 
The coquets of both sexes are self-lovers, and that is a love 
no other what ever can disposs ess. 1732 Mrs Delany A uto- 
oteg, Corr . (r86r) I. 362 My brother is playing the coquet 
among the belles on Tunbridge walks. Cf. Coquette i c. 
2. The common earlier form of Coquette, q.v. 

+ Coqiuet, sb.^ Obs. rare. [f. Coquet v.] An 
act or ‘ piece ’ of coquetry, 

17x9 P’Urfey Pills (1872) V. x88 When Men whine too 
much in wooing, Women with like Coquets use i-Tiom, 

Coquet, var, of Cocket 
Coqiuet, coquette (k<?ke-t), v. [a. F. co- 
quete-r{jl coquette), f. coqttet', see Coquet «.and 


COQTJBTTA. 

The dictionaries have the present tense as coquet, 
which seems to be the spelling of all the earlier 
quols. ; but some modern writers spell it coquette, 
like the sb.] 

I . intr. ‘To act the lover’ (J.) ; to practise 
coquetry, to flirt loith. (Formerly used of both 
sexes, now only of a woman.) 'j* To coquet it : to 
play the coquette. 

1701 Farquhar Sir H. Wildair iii. i, See how they 
coequet it ! Oh ! there’s a look 1 there’s a simper ! there’s 
a squeeze for you ! 1713 Swiit Cadenus V., Phillis..! 
saw coquetting . . with that odious knight. 174a Fielding 

J. Andrews iv ix, He then, .turned about to coquet it with 
Fanny. 179a Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Wo7n. v. 180 At 
the age of ten or eleven . . girjs began to coquet. 1806-7 J- 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xviii. viii. 148 Another 
courtly (iharmer, hypocritically modest, coquettes under 
the tatters of a Gipsy. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 
II. 167, 1 could not coquet with other men. 

fg‘ *839 Longf. Hyperion i. vi. How the wanton, 
tieacherous air coquets with the old greybeaid trees. 1830 
Kingsley Misc. (i86o) II. 234 Those fantastic clouds which 
are coquetting with your thrones, 

j- 2 . trans. ‘To treat with an appearance of 
amorous tenderness ’ (J.) ; to flirt with. Obs, 

1723 Swift Let, 26 Nov., You coquetting a maid of honour, 
1729 — Grand Question^ Debated 167 He caught me 
one morning coquetting his wife. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Conq. ir. Wks. (Globe) 636/2 Stage-direction, She follows, 
coquetting him to the back scene. — Epil. Wks. 1806 II. 
443 Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

3 . intr. {transf^ To dally, trifle, or toy tvith (a 
matter or proposal). 

1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary June, Miss W begged 

her to sing us a French song. She coquetted, but Mrs. 
Riggs. .insisted upon her obedience. 1796 Ld. Fitzwilliam 
in Surkds Corr. (184^) IV. 337 He made war to gain a duke, 
and he coquetted with peace to retain a county member. 
1814 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 299 We have lost precious 
time in coquetting about his recognition, if we are to ac- 
knowledge aim king at the last. Angler in 

Wales II. 155 , 1 was at last coquetted with to retire from the 
service. 1878 Lecky Eng. xBth C. II. ix. Lady Townshend 
for a time coquetted with Metljypdism as with Popery. 

4 . To play •with (a horse), by pretending to let 
him have his way. 

1863 Thornbuhy True as Steel 1,^130 Robert . , maintain- 
ing a perfect seat, coquetted with his fiery chesnut horse, to 
the delight of the multitude. 

Hence Ooque’tting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

17x0 D’Uefey Pills II. 241 Pox on Town Cheatings, Jilts 
and Coquettings. 17^ Burke Th. Scarcity Wks. VII, 396 
To take advantage of the fortunate fugitive moment in this 
coquetting climate of ours. i86x T. A. Trollope La Beata 
11 . xiv, no There was a long coquetting consultation about 
how it should be worn. 1891 R. Zimmermann in A thenaeum 

July 20/3 An exclusive section of society, enfeebled by re- 

ned sensuality and absurd coquetting with culture. 

Cog[lLeto 03 i (k/)k3tt7n). [Native name.] A small 
West African antelope {Cephalophus rujilatus. 
Gray). 

1846 Gray in Ann. ^ Mag. N, H, XVIII. 166, Also in 
Brit. Mus, Cat. 

Coq^uetry (kJn-ketri). Forms : 7 ooquetterie, 
-queterie, 7-8 -quettery, -quettry, 8- coquetry, 
[a. F. coquetterie (not in Cotgr.), f. coqueter to 
Coquet.] 

1 . The action or behaviour of a coquette ; the 
use of arts intended to excite the’ admiration or 
love of the opposite sex, without any intention of 
responding to the feelings awakened. 

At its first adoption used more in the earlier F, sense of 
pretty or attractive pertness in women. 

X656 Blount Glossogr., Coquetterie (Fr.), the prattle or 
twattle of a perqGossip or Minx. 2673 S. C. Art of Com- 
plaisance 135 This pretty gossiping humour in women the 
French call by the name of Coqueterie. 2697 Vanbrugh 
Prov, Wife 1. 1, Coquettiy is one of the main ingredients in 
the natural composition of a woman, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. 
Woman Wks. tyo I. 34 In vain your eyes with coquetry 
you arm. 2720 Gay Poems (1743) II. 22 Yet let not us their 
loose coquett’ry blame, Women of every nation are the 
same. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy v, If there was any coquetry in 
the action, it was well disguised by the careless indifference 
of her manner. 2863 Dickens Mnt, Fr. iii, ix, Bella’s 
colour deepened over the little piece of coquetry she was 
checked in. 

b. (with a and^/.) A coquettish act. 

*748 _ Smollett Rod. Rand, xlv, I was guilty of a thou- 
sand ridiculous coquetries. 1753 Eliz. Montagu Lett. III. 
320 An old batchelor and an old maid after twenty coquet- 
teries, promising eternal love and constancy. 2873 Black 
Pr. Thule xvi. 262 The boy. .mimicked the shy coquetries 
of the girl. 

2 - fig. Coquetting with questions, parties, etc., 
without seriously espousing them. 

1770 Junius Lett. xli. 212 There was much coquetry be- 
tween the court and the attorney general. 2830 D’Israeli 
Chas. /, HI. iv. 33^ There was a good deal of political 
coquetry in the patriotic independence of, .Wentworth, 

3 , transf. Attractive prettiness, winsomeness as 
the result of art. 

1864 D._G. Mitchell Sev. Star. 249 What a charming 
coquetry in the sheep and shepherdesses of Watteau. 2873 
Browning Red Cott. Ni.-cap 667 The house-front -. one 
coquetry Of coloured brick and carved stone ! 

II Coqilie'tta. In Coquetta bark, name of a 
non-ofiicinal bark obtained, from Cinchona lanci- 
folia. 

2878 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 



COBACO-. 


COQUETTE. 

Coq,uette (ki»ke't), sh. Forms : oooket), 7-8 
ooquet, 8 cooguet, 7- oog.uette. [a. F. coquette, 
fem. of coqttet Coquet. Formerly spelt coquet, 
like the masculine : so found even in 19th c., but 
coquette ■vf&s occasional before 1720, and usual after 
1740. The stress on the second syllable is found 
about 1700.] 

1 . A woman (more or less young), who uses arts 
to gain the admiration and affection of men, merely 
for the gratification of vanity or from a desire of 
conquest, and without any intention of responding 
to the feelings aroused ; a woman who habitually 
trifles with the affections of men ; a flirt. 

In early use the notion ranged widely from gallantry, 
wantonness, or immodesty, to pretty pertness, 
a. x6ii CoTGR., Coquette, a prattling or proud gossip ; a 
frisking or fliperous minx ; a cocket. 1678 Otwav Friend- 
ship in F. I, i. 3 A perfect Coquet, very aifecied, and some, 
thing old. 1706 F11U.LIPS (ed. Kersey), Cocquet . . also a 
wanton Girl that speaks fair to several Lovers at once. 
1708 Prior Turtle ^Sparrow 293 A meer Cocquet, or such 

I thought her. 1720 Gay Poems (1743) II. 83 False are the 
loose Coquet’s inveigling airs. 1700 Cath. Graham Zett, 
Educ. 221 A coquet commonly finds her own perdition, in 
the very flames which she raises to consume others. 1829 
Lyttom Devereux 11, ii. Amorously eyeing the pretty coquet. 

1669 Drvdgn Ev, Love nr, 1, One of the greatest 
Coquettes in Madrid. 17x2-4 Pope Ra^ Lock i. 88 Instruct 
the Eyes of young Coquettes to roll. »42 Fielping y. An- 
drems III. iii. 85 If it was possible for aCoquette to love, xydx 
Churchill Night Poems I. 88 Coquettes no more pursue 
the jilting plan. 1837 Lytton E. Maltreeu. 63, I am no 
heartless coquette. 1885 Girls Own Pater Jan. igg/a A 
coquette is a young lady of more beauty than sense. 

b. Jig. or transf 

1768-74 Tucker L/.iVhf. (1852) I. 239 Pleasure is an errant 
coquet, flying those who court her most servilely, and 
showing herself most gracious to those who bear the greatest 
indifference towards her. 1822 Shelley Fragm. Moon i, 
Bright wanderer, fair coquette of heaven. 

c. Male coquette : = Coquet B. i. 

^1770 Monthly Rev. vaOne ofthose Narcissus-like, or Lady- 
like, gentlemen, called a male-coquct. 1776 Ann. Reg, 
37/1 Dr, Rundle was a kind of male coquette, 1779 Mrs, 
Tiirale in Mad. D'Arblay Diary Feb., I often say Dr, 
Burn^ is the most of a male coquet of any man I know. 
1793 Eli2A Parsons Woman as she should he III. 77 
There is nothing more deserving reprehension, .than a male 
coquette. 

2 . A genus of crested humming-birds. [F. coquet 
masc., made coquette in English.] 

[1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 273/1 s. v. TrochUidx, a7th 
Race, the Fops (Coquets).] x8o6 Argyll Re/gn Lano v, 
(ed. 4) 246 One of the most, .beautiful of all the tribe is com- 
prised within the genus Lophomis, or the ‘Coquettes’. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

a. attrib, or as adj. (Not distinguishable from 
Coquet a. 3.) Having the air of a coquette; 
coquettish. 

1743 Fielding Wedding-day iv. ix, A few coquette aim 
of youth and gaiety. X7S1 Eliza HEYwooDUe/^y Thought- 
less II. 219 Every little coquette air we give ourselves [will] 
lessen the value of our charms. 1863 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 3 
The forest of Soignies . . if not os coquette, fully as enjo^ble 
as the famous ( Bois ' itself. 1867 Musgrave Nooks Old 
France II, eop Picturesque and coquette as ever their [mills’] 
wasp-like waists were. 

b. Comb., as coquette-like adj.; f ooquette-patoh, 
a patch for the face. 

170$ Vanbrugh Co>i/ed. ii. Araminta, before she can 
comq abroad, is so long se placing her coquet-patch, that I 
must be a year without company. 1760 Goldsm. Cii, World 
Ixx, Coquet like, she flies from her close pursuers. X864 
Tennyson Hendecasyllabics, As some rare little rose . . or 
half coquette-like Maiden. 

Coquette v., Coquetting : see Coquet v . 
Coquettish (kuke-lij), a. Also 8 -quetish. 
[f. Coquette h- -ish.] Like or of the nature of a 
coquette ; of or characterized by coquetry. 

1702 Eng, Theothrnsi. 29 A Coquetish Humour is an 
Irregularity, or Debauchery of the Mind. 1792 Mary 
W oLLSTpNECR. Rights Worn, v, 19s Her dress is extremely 
modest In appearance, and yet very coquettish in fact. x8^ 
Lu. Campbell Chancellors (1837) IV. xcv. 294 He then 
paid court to a coquettish young widow. X859 
A. Bede 70 Hetty tossed and patted her pound of butter 
with quite a self-possessed, coquettish air. 
b. Comb., as coquettish-looking^, etc. 

1869 Miss Braddon Lady's Mile i, A pretty, coquettish- 
lookmg girl. 

Coquettishly (koke-tijli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-liY 2;^ In a coquettish manner ; with the air of a 
coquette. 

1783 Sarab Fielding Ophelia I. xxvi, A nun coquetishly 
frisky. X839 Ji^i^hson Brittany iii. 28 A coquettishly dressed 
young lady. x88x C. Gidbon Hearts Prohlem x. (1884) 141 
He somewhat grave, she glancing coquettishly at him. 
Co’quioiae, nonce-wd, [f. L. coqu-us cook + 
-OIDB.] The killing of a cook. 
x87aDASENTyf««. EveHtfiilLi/e{ei, 4)!. i39Aunanimous 
verdict of Justiflable Coquicide. 

Co-quioken j see Co- pref. i. 

II Coquilla (kuk/flya). [app. Sp. or Pg., dim. 
of coca shell : cf. F. coquille shell of nuts, almonds, 
etc. ; cf. CoQUiLZiO.] In Coqtdlla-nut, the nut of 
the Brazilian palm-tree, Attalea funifera, the thick 
hard shell of whii^ is much used by turners. 

1831 E. Forbes Veg. World n. in Art Jml. Illust. Cat., 
The ^qullla nut of commerce, so much used for similar pur- 
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poses with the vegetable ivory, and especially for the handles 
of canes and umbrellas. x86o Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. (1872) 
234 Coquilla nuts. .The endocarp is the part used by turners 
to make toys and trinkets. 

II Coqnillage (kok**ya‘3). [Fr. ; f. coqmlle 
shell : see Cockle and -age.] A shellfish, mollusc. 

x8sx Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 268 The buccini and other co- 
qmllages on which they fed. /hid. XLIV. 444 The different 
sorts of ‘co^uillage’, which are included in tnis ‘sea-fruit*. 

IlCoquillo (ktfkf-iyu). [Sp. coqttillo, Pg. co- 
quil/io, dim. of coco coco-nut.] The Physic nut, 
Curcas purgans, a native of tropical America, the 
seeds of which yield an oil used as a purgative. 

[« x6aa R, Hawkins Vt^. (1878) 133 In the kmgdome of 
Chile, and in Brasill, is another kinde.. which they call 
coquiilos, and are as big as wal-nuts.] 1S5X Exhibition 
Catal. II. 1430 (.Mipariir^) A bottle of oil, called oil of coquillo, 
is also exhibited. 

Coqnimbite (knkbrnbait). Min. [Named 
1841, from CoquimhOf a province of Chili, where 
originally found : see -ITE.] A native ferric sul- 
phate, of a white, yellowish, or brown colour, 
found chiefly in parts of South America; native 
White Copperas. 

X844 Alger Phillips’ Min. 3^. 

Coquimbo owl : see Owl. 

IlCoqtdxia (kukrna), [Sp. coquina (Minsheu 
1623) shell-fish, cockle, deriv. of OSp. coca — F. 
coqtie L. *cocca, by-form of concha mussel, 
shell.] A soft whitish rock of recent formation 
in the West Indies and Florida (where it is used 
as a building material), made up of fragments of 
marine shells united by a calcareous cement, 

1883 Pall Mall G. ao Oct. 5/1 St. Augustine [Florldal^ a 
still ^older settlement., [with its] white coquina walls, quaint 
Peninsular houses with bangmg balconies, etc. 
t Co'quinate, v. Obs.—'> [f. ppl. stem of L. 

coquinare to cook, f. coqu%n-usa.i}^., f. coqutis cook.] 

‘ To play the cook^ (Blount Glossogr, 1656). 

So Coqnlna'tioii ‘a dressing, or Cooking of 
meat ’ (Phillips 1638), 

t Coqtii’nery. Obs. rare, [a. F. eoquinerie, 
f. coqutn rogue, mave.] Roguery, knavery. 

CX430 Pilgr. Ly/Meathodem. xxii. (i86g) 147 This hand 
heere is cleped eoquinerie. 

II Coqiuto (kokrtu). [Sp. ; dim. of coco coco- 
nut.] A palm XKCfJubsa spectaHlis, a native of 
Chili, from the sap of which the palm-honey of 
the Chilians is obtained. Also Coquito nut, palm. 

[1838 Hogg Veg. Kingd, 762 Jithtea speciahilis is a native 
of Chili, where it is called Coquito.J 1866 Treas, Bot. 
639/1 The Coquito Palm, .is very abundant in central Chili 
. .the fruit is roundish or egg-shaped, and has a thick fibrous 
husk, enclosing a bard one-seeded nut which has three 
small pores at the bottom, sSijxI. Smith Domestic Bot, 147 
Coquito Nut. .In habit it is similar to the Date Palm, 

Coquo, obs. form of Coco. 

Coquylle, obs. f. Cockle sb.^, mollusc, shell. 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met, xy. iv. Men may finde . , in the 
montaynes the coquylles and shellys of fysshis that somtyme 
swame in the see. 

II Cor 1 (k^). [Heb, kbr lit. ‘round vessel’, 
adapted by LXX. as nbpos, Vulgate corns, chorus, 
whence in Wycli'f (also obore, oboore) and Rhem- 
isb] A Hebrew and Phoenician measure of capacity, 
the same that was in earlier times called the 
homer, containing ten ephahs or baths = about 
9^ bushels (liquid) or 8 bushels (dry measure). 

1388 Wyclif Luke xvL 7 An hundrid coris [x^i mesuris] 
of whete. 1609 Bible (Donay) Ezek. xlv. ii That the bat 
may take the tenth part of a core, and the ephi the tenth 
part of a core. i6ix Bible ibid., Ve shall offer the tenth 
part of a bath out of the cor, which is an homer often baths. 
X876 tr. KeiVs Ezek. II. 330 The cor is not mentioned in the 
preceding words, nor does it occur in the Mosaic law. It 
IS another name for the homer which is met for the first 
time in the writings of the Captivity. 

tCor^. Obs. Alsooor-fisb. Salt cod, salt fish as 
distinguished from dry or stock-fish. (Cf. Cosvbd.) 
(The first quot. is of doubtful meaning.) 

16x9 B, JoNSON For Honour of Wales Wks. (Rtidg.) 6ia/x 
A salmon, cor, or chevin, Will feed you six or seven, xfiaa 
Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 2x0 They take nothing but small 
Cod, whereof the neatest they ro^e Cor-fish, and the rest 
is hard dried, which we call Poore-John. /hid, vi. 204 
Of dry fish we made about forty thousand, of Cor-fish about 
seuen thousand . . The best of this fish was sold for 3 Ii. the 
hundred. 

II Cor 3 , Mus. [F. = horn], in cor anglais (kor 
anglg), lit. ‘English horn’ ; the tenor oboe; also, 
the name of a stop of similar tone in an organ or 
harmonium. 

X870 Eng, Mech. ii Feb. 331/1 His cor anglais stop is a 
4 ft. tone. x88o Grove Diet, Mus, I. 400 Beethoven has 
written a fine trio, .for two oboes and cor anglais. 

Cor, obs. form of Coee. 

Cor- assimilated form of the prefix Com-, Cor-, 
before r; as in L. correctus Cobbeot, corrupt-us 
CoBBUPT, etc. For the general sense see Com-. 
Cor- 2, coro-, (core-). Gr. ubpr] girl, doll, 
pupil of the eye (cf. Baby), has been taken as the 
h pfiie of modern surgical terms relating to the 
pupil. The comWning form of the Gr, word (as 
m other yrords jn -17, -o) is leopo-f corq-, before vowels 


cor- ; but core- representing the Gk. nom. case has 
by some been erroneously taken as the formative, 
giving the barbarous forms corelysis, coremorphosis, 
and the illiterate coreometer, coretodialysis, etc. 
Few of these combinations are English in form ; 
the chief being Ooxe'ctomy', Goxo'tomy (oore-), 
excision and incision of the pupil, Co'xoplasty 
(core-), an operation for forming an artificial 
pupil ; Core'otome, an instrument used in cutting 
through the iris ; Coropla‘stic (core-) a., relating 
to coroplasty. 

18x9 (juthrie Lect. Surg. Eyes (1823) 393 Coretomia, 
division of the iris, /hid., Corectoiuia, when a portion of 
the iris is cut off. /hid. 394 Coredialysis, the separation of 
the iris. iBa6 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. s) 348 
Mr. _Guthrie approves of corectomia, or a free transverse 
division of the ins with a sharp edged needle, or iris-scalpel. 
1830 — Dkt. Surg. led. 6) 1007 The separation or a 
part of its circumference from the ciliary ligament called in 
the language of oculists corodialysis. X873 H. Walton 
Dis. Eye 433 Coredialysis, produces a second and false 
upil, x_86o Braithwaite Retrospect of Med. XLII. 230 Mr. 
treatfeild. .now names his operatbn Corelysis (meaning 
Pupil freeing. 1837 Dunolison Med. Did. 242 Careplasiy 
..The operation for artificial pupil. 

[Coraage, an error in Cowel, etc., for Coenage.] 
Corach, variant of Cureagh, a coracle. 
Coraciue (k^T^sin). [ad. L. coracTnus, a. 
Gr. Kopaaivos or Kopaaivos, f. K 6 pci( raven : so called 
from its black colour.] A kind of fish like a 
perch, found in the Nile, 

1624 Middleton Game at Chess v. iii, The golden-headed 
coracme out of Egypt. x863 Tristram in Reader No. 149. 
506/3 The cat-fish or coracine. 

Coracite (kp'rasdit), Min. [f. abpa^, lebpax- 
raven + -its.] A variety of pitchblende, from Lalce 
Superior. 

xS^^Amer. yml. Sc. Ser. n. III. 1x7 On Coracite, a new 
ore of Uranium. t868 Dana Mim (1880) 153 Coracite is 
probably pitchblende mixed with some gummite. 

Coracle (k^’rak’l). So 7-; also 6 oorougle, 
7 oorraole, curricle, 8 coricle. [a. Welsh 
coru/gl, aorwgl, deriv. (?dim.) of corwg, ctorvog, in 
I3-I4lh c. coruc, corwc coracle, and carcase, = Ir. 
atrach boat (appearing in Adamnanus 7th c., in 
latinized form curuca), mod.Gaelic curachl\ 

A small boat made of wickerwork covered with 
some water-tight material (originally hides or 
skins), used by the ancient Britons, and still by 
fishermen on the rivers and lakes of Wales and 
Ireland. 

The coracle is described but not named in 0. E, Chron, 
anno 891 ' on anum bate butan selcum xerej^rum of Hiber- 
nia. .se bat wss geworht of jiriddan hemfre hyde '. 

X347 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Kwnugyl tte vola kreen, a 
corougle. x6ix Cotgr., Carole, a corracle, or little round 
skifle, made of Oxier twigs wouen together, and conered 
with taw hides. 1696 Aubrey Mise, (X837) eti The boats 
on the Avon . . were baskets of twigs covered with an ox- 
skin, which the poor people in Wales use co this day, and 
call them curricles. 1739 B, Martin Nat. Hist, Eng. II. 
Sa/op 178 The Fishermen in these Parts have a pretty De- 
vice, to catch Fish . . which is called a Coracle. 1803 
Southey Modoc in W. i. 13 On his back, Like a broad 
.shield, the coracle was hung. X873 Act 36-7 Viet. c. 71 
§ 36 Any boat, barge, coracle, or other vessel used in fishing, 
b. attrib. 

1883 Fisheries Exhih, Catal. 13 Two Coracle Nets. 1891 
Daily News 5 Oct. 3/6 Dee Salmon Fisheries. .The coracle 
net-men had caught 849 salmon. 

Coracler (kpTaklai). [f. prec. + -BE I. ] One 
who uses a coracle. 

1834 Medwim Angler in Wales 1 . 83 At Catrmarthen . . I 
saw the coraclers. .sweeping the Towey. 

Coraco- (kpTakn-), corresp. to Gr. ncpaito- 
combining form of /co/iaf raven, crow, now used in 
Anal, as comb, form of Coeacoid, in sense ‘relat- 
ing to the coracoid process and some other part', 
as ooxaco-acxonilal, connecting the coracoid with 
the acromial, as the coraco-acromial ligament', 
coxaeo-braolilal, applied to a muscle which arises 
from the coracoid and is inserted into the shall: of 
the fore-arm, which it draws forwards and in- 
wards; coxaeo-claricular, uni ling the coracoid 
and clavicle, as coraco-cloviatlar ligament \ ooraco- 
costal=CosTO-coBACOiD ; eoraco-liuniexal, per- 
taining to the coracoid and humerus, as coraco- 
humeral ligament, the accessary ligament of the 
shoulder joint; ooraoo-hyoid, coraco-mandi- 
bnlax, eoraco-peotoxaJ, applied to muscles which 
extend from the coracoid to the hyoid bone, the 
lower jaw, and the thorax respectively ; coraco- 
pxocoxaooid, pertaining to the coracoid and pro- 
coracoid, as a coraco-procoracoid symphyseal liga- 
ment; ooxaco-scapulax, peitaining to the coracoid 
and scapula ; consisting of coracoid and scapula 
combined ; ooraco-vextebral, applied to that 
angle of the scapula which lies between its cora- 
coid and vertebral borders. 

1832-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 434/2 The ^coraco-acromial, 
or triangular ligament. [1783 Anat. Dialogs (ed, 2)270 
Which 1$ the ^raco-bracnialis?] 1842 E. Wilson .<4 
Vade-m. 65 The foramen for the medullary vessels is situ- 
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ated .. a little below the coiaco.brachial ridge. 1841 Z ibynry 
of Med., Crvoeilhien’s Anat. I. 179 The two *coraco- 
ctavicular ligaments are continuous. 1847 Todd Cycl, Altai. 
III. S70/1 'coraco-costal fascia. 188a Syd. Soc. Lea;.,^ 
*Coraco-cniiiaZ muscle, a synonym of the Flexor hrackii 
loHgtts of Solipedes. 184X Library tf Med., CruveilhieFs 
Anat. 1. 183 The capsule is strengthened above by a con- 
siderable bundle of fibres called the coracoid ligament, 
•coraco -humeral ligament, or accessory li^ment of the 
fibrous capsule. [1706 Faiuirs, *Contcohyoides.'\ 1783 ^ 
Mosao Altai. Bones ^ Ntnvs 179 Immediately behind this 
. . cavity the coraco-hyoid muscle has its rise. 

CorSiCoid et. and sb. Anai, [ad. 

medical L. coracotdes, a. Gr. Kopaicofibris (also 
KopcKdjSris) ravea-like, f. xapal raven, crow: see 
-oiD.] A. 

1 . Beaked like a crow. Applied to a process of 
bone {coracoid process), extending from the scapula 
or shoulder-blade toward the sternum or breast- 
bone, which in adult man somewhat resembles in 
shape and size the beak of a crow ; also to the bone 
{coracoid bwd)\LQ'aL 6 io^Tos with thisprocess, which, 
in birds and reptiles, extends from the scapula to the 
stemnm, and forms the distal or ventrm element 
of the scapular arch. 

[i^ PKiLurs, Coracotdes, a Process of the Shoulder- 
blade which takes Kame from its Figure resembling that of 
a Crow's Bill. sja.s in Bailey.]^ 1741 Monro Anaf. (ed. 3) 
045 The Base, Acromion, coracoid Process and Head of the 
Scapula, are all in a cartilaginous State at the Birth. 1847 
Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 840/x The coracoid hone . . is only 
fully developed in the Reptilia and in Birds. *872 Car. 
■esssnESLAnim. Phys. xii. 476 Another process, the coracoid, 
which only serves in Man for the attachment of certain 
muscles. 

2 . Pertaining to, or connected with, the coracoid 
process. 

1836 Todd Cycl, Anat. I. aip/i The humerus . . can act 
upon the scapula., depressing its coracoid angle. 1878 T. 
Bbvant Pract. Surg: I. 479 The coracoid insertion of the 
pectoralis minor can also he seen. 

B. sb.=^ Coracoid process ox bcntet see A, i. 

1828 Stark JBlem. Nat. Hist. 1. 37 The scapula has . . a 
point named the coracoid, for the attachment of certain 
muscles. 1870 Rocceston Anim. Life Jntrod. 47 In the 
Moaotremata. .the coracoid reaches the sternum. 

Coracomo*rp]iic, a. Zool. [f. mod.L. Cora. 
comoTphee (f. Gr. Kopaxo- raven, crow + -itaptp-os, 
{. ttopcpfi form) + - 10 .] Of or belonging to the 
group Coraeomorphse or birds of the crow form, 
in Huxley’s classification of 1867, corresponding 
nearly to PAasEBimB of Cuvier, 

II Coraeosteos. (kfcak^^'sttVQ)* Zool. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. Hopaxo- raven -|- bariov bone.] A term ap- 
plied to an additional symmetrical osseous centre 
formed in the sternum in certain birds. Hence 
Ooxaoo'steal a., as in coracosteal ossijicaiion. 

z88a in Syd Soc, Lex. 

Co-xa’dicate, a. [f. Co- + L. radlcai-us 
rooted, f radix root.] '^Etymology'. Having the 
same root. 


x88a Skeat Eiym. Did, s.v. Brook, Brook is co-radicat 
with fntii. 

Corage, ohs. f. Coubaos. 

IlCoraggio (kOTa-djo), *«/. in -agio. [li 
coraggio courage. ' (Cf. bravo I)] Courage 1 as i 
hortatory exclamation. 

x6oi Shaks. All's IPcf/ ir. V. 07 Brauely, Coragio. 16x1 
— Temp V. i. 258 Coragio, Bully-Monster, Coramo. 185 
Diary la Jan,, But cotaggio 1 and thmk of a.d 
2«o. Where mil ^mur Emersons be then ? 

Coxall (kosTal, a. and sb. [U^rdu kdrd, Hindi 
Bengali iora, new, unbleached, silk cloth undyed.' 
Plain, undyed : applied to Indian silk ; ‘ an India: 
pattern silk handkerchief (SimmondsZIzrf. Trad 
18581. Corab printer'. ‘ one who prints imitatioi 
silk handkerchiefs ’ (Simmonds). 

1833 Gimcradtiana (Manchester) 178 For we dye our owi 
Corahs, and let It be hinted Tho’ we can't dress them well 
yet we heat ‘I,ondon Printed'. 1848 lUmt. Land. JVm 
lApr. aai/3 India Silk Handkerchiefs. Unbleached 01 

X48/i 

Tussah Silk, (^rah Silk. 

+ Co'XaJusill. Obs, rare, [f. propername CoraJt 
Korah + -ism.] A_ rebellious, factious spirit : ii 
allusion to the sedition of ICorah {Nitmb, xvi 

<;8S?) 49s Some in ou! 
«ew England Wilderness have complained of^a crime, whicl 
thw have distinguished by the name of Ctotahism. 

Coraious, obs, form of Coubageops. 

+ CoraioTl'ste (*=/). Obs. rare. [a. OF. cora 
geuseti, f. coragens Codbageops.] Courageousness 
1381 'Wycur Ps. liv. 9 pv, 8] To Util coraiouste of spirit. 
Co-raise : see Qo- prtf. 1, 

Coxal (kp-ral], sh?- Forms ; 4- coral ; also 4-I 
-ale, 5-y .all(e, 6-7 corral(l, 6-8 -ell, 5 curalfDe 
6 ourroll, 6-7 -^1, 7 -el, -eU, (e quyial). [a 
OF. coral, coural (rath c. in Littrd), later corail= 
f^alh, Sp. coral. It. ccrallo : — L. cor'allum 
coralium, a, Gr. xopaWiov red coral.] 

1 . A hard calcareous substance consisting of th( 
con^uous dceleton secreted by many tribes 0: 
mwme^ coelentexate polyps for their support and 
habitation. Found, according to the habits of the 


species, in single specimens growing plant-like on 
the sea-bottom, or in extensive accumulations, 
sometimes many miles in extent, called coral-reefs. 

a. Historically, and in earlier literature and 
folk-lore, the name belongs to the beautiful Red 
Coral, an arborescent species, found in the Red 
Sea and Mediterranean, prized from times of an- 
tiquity for ornamental purposes, and often classed 
among precious stones. Pink coral : a pale variety 
of this. 


c 1305 Land Cohayne 70 Of grene Jasne and red corale. 
e 13B6 Chaucer Prol. 158 Of smal coral ^oute hire arm she 
bar A peiie of bedes gauded al with grene. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R, xvi. xxxii. (1495) ^63 Corall is gendred in 
the red see and is a tree aslongeas it is coueryd with water, 
but anone as it Li drawen out it torneth in to stone. *483 
Cat/t, Ang-l, 86 Curalle, eorallus. X335 Coverdalb Latti. 
iv. 7 Their colour was fresh read as the Corall, their beutie 
like the Saphyre. 1584 R. W. Three Ladies Land, in Hax], 
Dodsley VI. 276 Coral will look pale when you be sick. 
ei6ao Shaks. Sotm. cxxx, Curtail is faire more red then her 
lips red. 1631 Jordan Hat. Bathes v. (1669) 34 Coral also 
being a Plant, and nourished with this juice, turns to a 
stone. 1663 Phil. Trans. I. xi6 Whole Forrests of Coral 
at the bottom of the Red Sea. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France 
^ It. 1. 258 The coral here is such as can be seen nowhere 
else. s86z Hulmb tr. Moguin-Tandon 11. lit. ii. 87 Red 
Coral . . is found attached to rocks at the bottom of the sea . . 
Coral was for a long time regarded as a marine plant, 
b. Afterwards extended to other kinds ; al first 


named irom their colour, as White coral, origin- 
ally applied to Madrepore, Black coral (Anti- 
pat Aes), Blue coxal (Ifeliospora), ITellow coral, 
etc. In more recent rimes, many kinds have been 
named from the appearance of the aggregate 
skeleton, as Brain 0. (Meandrina), Cup c. (family 
Cyathophyllida), Mushroom c. (Pungia), Organ- 
pipe 0. (Tubipora), Star c. (Astroides), etc. See 
also Maubefobe, Millepobe. 

a x6oo Customs Duties (Add. MS. 25097), Currall, white 
or red. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia i. 3 She had. .about her 
forehead a band of white Corrall. 2693 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 23 There are several sorts of Coral, but the two 
Principal are the White and tiie Red; but the Red is the 
best . . There is also a Black and Yellow kind of Coral. 1693 
Woodward Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 196 The several 
Sorts of Mineral Corall. 2732 Lediaro Sethos II. vii. 75 
White and red corni, and os a sort of blue coral called 
Acoris, 2842 Emerson Addr,,Meth. Nat. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
224 Nature turnsofif new firmaments, .as fast as Ae madre- 
pores m^e coral. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 1073 In the 
Meandrina eerebriftrntts (brain-stone coral), the whole 
n^. .is nearly hemispheridil. Ibid, g 1097 Tubifora mu. 
«'c«. .from the regular arrangement of its cylindrical tubes 
by each other's side . . is commonly termed Organ-pipe 
Coral. 286x Hulme tr. Momtitt.Tandon 11, iii. ii, 87 The 
Black Coral is distinguished from the Red by the horny 
nature of the stem, and by its flexibility and smoothness. 
White Coral difiers still more. The axis is stony or calca- 
reo^_ ; hut the polyps are contmned in lamellated star-like 
cavities, and not in the fleshy cortical substance. 

2 . (with a and j6/,) a, A parlicular species of 
the preceding, or of the colonial zoophyte of which 
it is the skeleton; also, a single polypary or 
polypidom in its natural condition (=Coballum). 

The coralligenous zoophytes belong to the two classes 
Anihosoa (or Adinosodi and Hydrozoa of the Ccblente- 
RATA (q.v.l. Both these classes contain families of com- 
pound, aggregate, or colonial zoophytes, secreting a con- 
tinuous calcareous skeleton, wluch goes on growing by the 
constant development of new polyps or individual animals, 
each, like the bud of a plant, springing from and connected 
wth the common stock. 'The Anthozoa are usually suh- ’ 
^vided into two sub-classes, Alcyonaria{=Odactinief), to 
me colonial families of which belong the Red, Blue, and 
Organ-pipe corals; and Zoantkaria (= Hexaeorallct), of 
which the division Antipatharia contains Black coral, and 
Madrefiorarla the Madrepores, Brain-corals, Mushroom- 
(nrals, Star-corals, etc,, the chief reef-building corals. To 
the class Hydrozoa belong the Millepores, which are only 
distantly rmated to the other coralligenous animals, though 
their calcareous skeletons also form extensive reefs, 

*579 T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 261 One of them 
pulled vp a currall of great bignesse and price. The currals 
does grow in the manner of stalkes vpon the rockes on the 
TOttom& and waxe hard and red. 271a tr. Pomefs Hist. 
Brtegs 1. 9vOf uH the Corals the Red is most in use, 1731 
Chambers Cycl, s. v,. There is a kind of wlute coral [Madre- 
iwre] merced full of holes, and a black coral named antipates. 
*®^Gosse Rom, Nat. Hist, go Living corals exist and 
build compound polypidoms at far greater depths in our 
northern latitudes. _ 1887 Spedator 7 May 614/2 Nature 
when she builds an island out of corals. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 739 The calycles are in the majority 
of colonial corals connected by a calcareous coenencbyma. 
b. A piece of (red) coral, as an ornament, etc. 

Topsell Fowf. Beasts (1673) 164 .ffilianus saith, 
tnat there was an Elephant in Egypt, which was in love 
with a wmnM that sold Corrals. 2703 Bosmak Guinea 24 
yne of his Wives had a new Fashion'd Coral on, iSat 
Elphinstonb Hist, Ind, I. 543 Various jewels, including 
pMrls, corals, diamonds, and rubies. 

8. A toy made of poBshed coral, given to infants 
to assist them in cutting their teeth. The ng i^e 
has been extended to toys of glass, bone, etc. used 
for the same purpose. 

2613 Beaum. & Fl. Captain ni. v. Art thou not breeding 
teeth , .1 11 . get a coral for thee. 2642 Milton Apol. Smect. 
(iBm) 393 Some sucking Satir, who might have done better 
to have us d his corall. 1711 Addison Sped. No, i r 2, 1 . . 
would not make use of my Coral till they had taken away the 
BeJIs firom it, 1730 Johnson Rambler No, 82 r s Of all 


the toys with which children are delighted, I valued only 
my coral. 2840 Hood Kilmansegg, Childhood, Cutting her 
first little toothy-peg With a fifty guinea coral. 
fig. 1836 Mbs. Browning A ur. Leigh i. 3 Which things are 
corals to cut life upon. 

4 . In various fig. senses: +a. Applied to any- 
thing piecious; cf. jewel, pearl, b. Anything of 
bright Ted colour ; blood, the lips, etc. + 0 . 
Applied to Christ as a ‘tree of pearl \ 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 25 Ase diamaunde the dere 
in day when he is dyht. He is coral ^-cud with cayser ant 
knyht. 1393 Barnfield Sotm. xvti. is His teeth pure 
Pearle in blushing Correll set. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondfs 
Eromena 93 Her amorous feaver . . caused the corals and 
roses fade away from her . . face, a 164^ Drumm. op 
Havvth. Poems 33 Where she stood, Blood's liquid coral 
sprang her feet beneath, 1649 J* Scliston tr, Behmetis 
Epst. 1. ii. It is meer joy unto me to perceive that our 
Paradisicall Corall flourisheth, andbringeth forth fruit in my 
fellow-members. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3207/4 Having.. a 
small Wart on the Corral of the Upper Lip. 2873 Lowell. 
Poet. IfAs. (1879) 464 His barefoot soldiers.. Tramping the 
snow to coral where they trod. 

6 . transf. a. The unimpregnated roe or eggs of 
the lobster ; so called from the colour when boiled. 

1768 Travis va Petmy Cycl. II. 313/2 That black sub- 
stance. .when boiled, turns of a beautiful red colour, and is 
called their [lobsters’] coral. 2803 Mrs. S. Martin Mug, 
Housekeeper (ed. 3) 121 Take a good lobster and pick out 
all the meat; lay the berries, or coral, by themselves. 1S44 
J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 " »■> Two fine lobsters, one 

full of coral, and the other of berries. 1880 Huxley Cray, 
fish 31. 

b. In the names of plants, as Garden Coral. 

x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Garden coral, the Capsicum aunuum. 

6 . Short for Cobal-snake. 

[2784 Univ, Mag. lai Among the Serpents, there are none 
so venemous . . nor more common in this Isthmus [Darien] 
than the Corales.] 2852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. iv. 
152 The Cascabel, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other 
vmers. .frequent these, .arid haunts. 

7 . attrib. (or adj.) a. Made or composed of 
(red) coral as a material, 

2432 HT/fi^y,.ffi»Pi6F2‘(SomersetHo.), Quyralbedis. 1324 
Test. Ehor, (Surtees) V. 179, ij. pair of currall hedes. a 1393 
Marlowe ‘Come live with me', Coral clasps and amber 
studs. 2883 G. Lloyd Ebb 4- Flow II. 152 She wore that pink 
coral set. 

b. Coral-like, of the colour of red coral. 

2323 Douglas AEneis xii. Prol. 153 Phebus rod fowle hys 
corall creLst can steyr, 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i, i. 170, I 
saw her corrall lips to moue. 2633 Costlie Whore ii. i. in 
Bullen O. PI. IV, 1 loathe to looke upon a common lip, Were 
it as corrall as Aurora’s cheeke, 1832 Beck's Florist 257 
The Fuchsia. .a brilliant coral tube and sepals, with corolla 
of intense violet. 

o. Naturally consisting or formed of coral in the 
mass. 


Last 

„ , _ . rocks. 

*79 ® Beatson ITaVs^ ^ Mil* Mem* L 59 Having nearly 
reached her destination, she, through the ignorance of the 
pilot, run against a coral rock. 1819 Hbber Hymn, From 
Greenland's icy mountains. From India's coral strand. 1843 
Darwin Voy. Nat, xx. (1852) 480 Some of the. .encircled 
islands are composed of coral-rock. 

8 . General combinations ; a. objective, as coral- 
fishing, -making, -secreting', b. instrumental, as 
coral-bound, -built, -cinctured, -girt, -paven\ o. 
similative, as coral-red ; d. parasyntbetic, as coral- 
beaded, -buttoned, -rooted, -stamened. 

2883 Gd. Words 113 Gorgeous articles of native dress.. 
*coral-beaded. 1872 Dana Corals ti. lag A *coral-bound 
*^R*®*" „ J*. Colborne With Hicks Pasha 259 The 

white, *coral-buik town of Suakin lay like a pearl before 
me, 2848 Clough Boihie 1, 42 Waistcoat blue, *coral-but- 
toned. 2783 T. Warton Poems 55 (Tod.) My *coral-cinctur’d 
stole. Dana Corals ii. 130 *Coral-girt islands, 2634 

Milton Comus 883 Heave thy rosy head From thy *cotal- 
paven bed. 1700 Dryden Cock ^ Fox 49 High was his 
romb, and *coral-red withal. 2882 Garden 8 July 17/1 
Handsome bold buds of intense coral-red. 2776 Withering 
Pri’A Plasits (1796) II. 33 *Coralrooted Twayblade. x^6 
vxmx Zooph. ii. § 9 (2848) ij The *coral-secreting polyps. 
iMx Mrs. Holman Hunt CAildr. ferus. 139 A branch of 
the yellow-tasselled ♦'coral-stamened acacia. 

9 . Special combinations: coralbeadplaxit,.i4^rr^r 
precatonus, a native of India, bearing small scarlet 
egg-shaped seeds, used for necklaces and other 
ornamental purposes, also in India as a standard 
of weight ; coral-bean, the seed of the flowering 
shrub Erythrina glaitca, and of the bead- or neck- 
lace-tree, Ormosta dasycarpa ; coral-berry, an 
American shrub {Symphoricarpus vulgaris') allied 
to the Snowberry, but having the berries deep red 
(Treas. Bot. 1866) ; coral-creeper, a species of 
Kennedy a (K. prostrata), a leguminous plant 
bearing large bright red or pink flowers ; ooral- 
flsh, a name for fishes of the families ChsetodontidsB 
and Pomacentridse which, frequent coral-reefs ; 
coral-flower, the flower of Erythrina ; see CoeaIi- 
IBBE; oorM-grove, a dense mass of tree-like 
corals growing together ; coral-insect, a popular 
but erroueous name for a coral-polyp ; coral- 
island, an island of which the formation is due to 
the growth of coral; ooral-laoQ.uer, -lao, a red 
lacquer, forming a surface capable of being carved 
lu low relief; coral-milk (see quot.) ; coral- 
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mud, mo<l formed by decomposed coral ; coral- 
polyp, one of the individual animals of a coral 
polypidom, a coral-zoophyte; coral-sand (cf. 
coral-mud) ; coral-serpent = Coeal-snake; coral- 
shoemaker, a iish of the genus Teuihis, found in 
the coral reefs of the Indian Ocean ; coral-stitch, 
a stitch used in embroidery, producing an irregular 
branched appearance like that of some kinds of 
coral ; coral-stone, limestone or marble com- 
posed of fossil corals; coral-teeth =Cobal-eoot 
Plant-names) ; coral-worm = ; 
coral-zone (see quot.) ; coral-zoophyte = coral- 
^olyp. Sei also Coeal-plant, -eag, -eeep, etc. 

xS6o Babtlett Jyict, America/iisjus, *Coral Berry, the 
Indian Currant of Missouri. 1880 Guntheu Fis/ies 525 The 
small Zoophytes covering the bank& round which these 
* *CoraI-fishes ’ abound. 1777 _ G. Fobsteb Voy, roifttd 
World, I. 263 A beautiful ei-ythrina, or *coral-flower. x^s 
Darwik Voy. Nat. xx. (1852) 461 The.se *coraI-groves which 
. .had attained the utmost possible limit of upward growth. 
*7^2 in Watson 7 Vff?w. XLVII. 454 Upon the coasts 
of Barbary. .he had the plca.sure of seeing the ’'coral -insect 
move its claws or legs. 183a De la Beciie Geol. Man. (ed. 
2) 149 MM. Quoy and Gaimard. .paid particular attention 
to the *coral islands and reefs. X84X-7X T. R. Jones Anini. 
Kingd. 128 The nutritive iluid.s, after elaboration by the 
polyps, .arc conveyed into the larger deep-seated parallel 
tubes : the nutrient fluid containedin these tubes resembles 
milk so much that it Is known by the name of ^coral-milk. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. xv. 254 The loose blocks are ce- 
mented into compact masses by_ means of coral-sand and 
*coral-mud. 1846 Dana Zoo^h. ii. (1848) 15 note. The ani- 
mals of a coral zoophyte are coral-animals or *coraI-poIyps. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geoi. iii. 68 Formed entirely of 
coarse *coral-sand. X774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1700) VII. 
ix. 215 (Jod.) The "coral-serpcnl, which is red, and whose 
bite is said to be fatal. 1607 TopststL Fonr-f. Beasts 
iSz Itis like to. .the Marble called ’'Coral 

stone. X876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. xx. 426 The ‘ coral- 
stone ' has a sparry crystalline .aspect. 1840 Ciavan Dipsy- 
chus 11. iv. X40 But 1 must slave, a meagre ’’coral-worm. 
X865 Vfjse, Ilandbk.Gfol. Terms In marine geology, 
the ’'coral zone. . is the region of the calcareous and stronger 
corals, and extends from 300 to 600 feet. X874 Dawkins 
Cazie-himt. ii. 71 In the tissues of the ’’coral-zoophytes it 
asiiumes the form of stony groves. 

+ Coral, sb.'^ Obs. [a. OF. curail * balle du 
bid ’ (Godef.), chaff.] Chaff of corn. 
ez44o Promp. Faro. 92 Coralle, or drasse of come [A'"., 
P. coralys or drosse, II. ooralyys], actts. e 1480 Narl. MS. 
1587 (in Provtp. Pant, 92) Acns, coralle, 

Co'ral, ». rare. [f. Coeal trans. To make 
red like coral, to crimson. 

1648 Hebkick Ilesp. (1869} 231 The immortall Sunne 
Corrols his chccke to see those rites not done. 1658 W. 
Chamuerlayne Love's Viet, iv. 57 The modest blush Corals 
the virgin cheek no longer. 

Ooralio, -ine, etc. ; see Coeallio, -ine, etc. 
Coralist (kj^-raiist). [f. Cobal + -ibt.] A 
dealer or ailificer in coral. 

CX83S Erockedon Heuidbh. Italy iv. 90 The shops of the 
jewellers, coralists, and dealers in silks and velvets. 
Coralla, pi. of CoealIiTIM. 

Coralla'ceous, a. rare, [f. L. corall-um 
Cobal + -aoeocs.] Of the nature of coral. 
x8a8 in Webster. 

t Co'rallate, v, rare. Obs. trans. ? To make 
into or like coral. 

**57 G. Starkey Ilelviont's Vind, 275 The Arcanum 
Cqralliuum . . is Mercury precipitated by mean of the 
Liquor Alchahest, and corallated by the water of whites of 
Egges. 

C^'ralled, a. [f. Cobal -f- -ed 2,] Furnished 
or covered with coral. 

*729 Savage Wtmderer\.{Jod,),1hR coral'd sea. i860 
J. D. Baldwin Preh. Nations vi. ai8 The sacred wave and 
coraled bed of the Erythriean sea. 
fCo'ralleir. Obs. [f. Cobal -i- -be. Cf. F. 
corailhur) One who collects coral, a coral-fisher. 

*735 Diet, Polygraph, s. v. Coral Fishery, Twenty five 
quintals of Coral to each boat, this is divided into thirteen 
parts ; of which the patron or master coraller has four. 

Gorallet (k^^Talet). rare. [dim. f. Ooeallum.] 
The coral skeleton of an individual polyp. 

187* Dana Corals i. 48 The coral of the zoStnome being 
the corallum, that of each polyp in the compound corallum 
m^ be called a corallet. 

Cora'llian, a. arch. [f. L. corallium Cobal -l- 
-AN’.] Of or jjertaining to coral ; = OoBAlLllfB a. ; 
esp. in CoralHan Sea. 

184a Darwin Coral Reefs (1874) 217 The space between 
Australia and Hew Caledonia, called by Flinders the 
Corallian Sea, 

Cora'llic, a. rare, [f. L. corallum Cobal -t- 
-10.] Of the nature of or consisting of coral. 

x8xi Pinkerton Petral. I. 421 A black coralic marble. . 
with madrepores an inch or two in length. 

CoraHi'doinoxis, a. rare. [f. L. corall-um 
-1- dom-us home + -ous.] Inhabiting coral reefs. 
*853 Dana Crust, ii, 802 This corallidomous barnacle. 

CoiralliferOTLS (kprali’feras), a. [f. as prec. H- 
L. :/er bearing -h-ouB,] Coral-bearing. 

187s Lyell Prmc. Geol. H. in. xlix. 588 The Caribbean 
Seas are very coralliferons. 

Corallifom (k^rae’li^an), a. [f. as prec. -t- 
-EOSH.] Having the form of coral. 

x8os-m R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 94 CoralMdal Or 
coralli/orm. When two or three branches, having rounded 


or pointed extremities, proceed from one stem. 1826 D. 
Denham, etc. Tram. 1. 30 Some curious, tubular, hollow, 
coralliform productions were picked up in the sand. 18^ 
Rug, Mech. 17 Dee. 333/1 They are coralliform. .bodies. 

Coralligenous (kpmli-dgfnss), a. [f. as 
prec, -GENODS taken (eiToneously) in the sense of 
‘ producing ’.] Coral-producing. 

18x3 Chroti, in Aim. Reg, 1812, 497 These coralllgenous 
polypi are only a few lines in length. 187a Nicholson 
Palxont. 28 The coralllgenous Zoophytes or ‘ corals 

Corallrgerous, a. rare. [f. as prec. + L. -ger 
bearing -oca.] = Coe^UiLIFEBODs. 

Ill mod. Diets. 

CoraHinCkpralin). CJiem. \aA.'L. corallin-tis 
coral-coloured, coral-red : see -IN.J A red colouring 
matter, called also Pxonin, obtained in 1861 by 
treating phenol with sulphuric and oxalic acids. 
Yellow corallin ( = AttraV, a yellowish-red dye, 
obtained by heating carbolic acid with the same 
substances; so called because by heating with 
ammonia it is converted into the red corallin. 

1873 Nature ii Dec. 113 By the addition of corallin. .to a 
bromide of silver film, it becomes sensitive to the yellow 
ray. ‘ 2879 Watts Dici. Chem, and Suppl. 391 Corallin 
is much used for dyeing on wool, and may also be employed 
for printing on wool. 

Coralline (kp'ralain), sb^- [ad. It. (and mod.L.) 
corallina, dim. of corallo Cobal.] A name given 
originally to organisms thought to resemble or be 
of the nature of coral, but of more minute size, less 
firm texture, etc. 

Frob. first given to the calcareous sea-weed Corallina 
officinalis (sense i below) ; but also including the compound 
animal organisms of plant-like habit growing in the sea, 
then thought to be plants. When the animal nature of 
coral was recognized, the corallines (including* Coraf/uiA) 
were transferred to the animal kingdom. More accurate 
knowledge has since separated senses 1 and 2. The animal 
‘ corallines' have moreover been found to belong to entirely 
distinct zoological divisions, some of them (Polysoa) being 
Coalomata, oUiers {Hydrozoa) being Coelenterata hence 
the name is no longer a term of Zoology, though retained in 
popular use, as in ‘ a collection of sea-weeds and corallines '. 

1. A genus of seaweeds having a calcareous 
jointed stem, one species of which {Corallina oJf> 
cinalis) is common on. the coasts of the North 
Atlantic ; ' a plant having the power of secreting 
lime like the coral animals ’ (Dana). 

1343 Tfaheron Vigo's Ckirttrg. (zs8& 436 CoralinCj coro- 
lina, IS thought to be Biion, which is mosse growing to 
stones in the sea, and killeth the worms of young children. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. jl v. § 6. 91 nriat plants 
and ligneous bodies may indurate under water.. we have 
experiment in Coralline. 2857 J. G. Wood Com, Obj, Sea 
Shore ve, 56 Of these plants the coralline is a good example; 
for until a comparatively late period, it was placed among 
the animats in company with the true corals. 1880 Carpen- 
ter in ig^A Cent. No. 38. 613 , 1 dredged slow-growing red 
calcareous Algse (true corallines) in the Mediterranean. 

b. As an ingredient in the Pharmacopoeia. 

*543 [see 1]. 1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 47 He pre- 
scribed six grains of corallin. vfoj G. Miece St. Gt, Brit. 
II. 17 Coraline is also. . strengthning, and good inhot Gouts. 
X73» Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 407 Wul kill worms, as 
Steel, Hartshorn, Coraline. xS8s Syd. Soc. Lex,, Corallina 
officinalis. White worm-seed, sea moss, or coralline; for- 
merly given to children as anthelminthic. _ 

2. A name applied to plant -like compound 
animals with a calcareous or homy coenoecium; 
esp. to the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, and the Sertularian 
Hydrozoa. In this sense, formerly in scientific, 
but now only in popular use. 

2721 R. Bradley Wks. Nat. 15 , 1 commonly find them ac- 
companied with Coralines, the Sea-Fan, and other such like 
Bodie.s. 1767 Ellis in PJtU, Trasis, LVH. 421 By a 
Coralline I mean an animal growing in the form of a plant, 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 4 Notjbeing aware of the true 
nature of fiio.se half-animated beings called Corals and 
Corallines. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. «v. (1872) 387 A 
delicate branching coralline, studded with polypi. 1877 
Huxley Auai. Invert, Animals viiL 453 The Polyzoa or 
Bryozoa ; in outward form these animls bear a general 
likeness to the Sertularian Hydrozoa, with which they were 
formerly confounded under the name of ' Corallines 
+ 3, Mountain Coralline, Coralline Moss', old 
names for the Reindeer Lichen, from its resem- 
blance to Corallina, Obs. 

1398 Flobio, Corallina. .also Corall or mountain coralline. 
1674 Phil, Trans. I 3 C. 240 Our Horse and Sheep make a 
shift to live upon the grass under the snow, and the Corallin- 
mosse call’d Museus Marinus. 173* Watson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 839 The common coralline moss is the 
principal food of the Rein-Deer, in winter. 

4. atirib. a. Coralline Crag (Geol.) : _ the lowest 
member of the ‘Crag’ or Pliocene series of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, consisting of shells and * coral- 
lines ’ (Polyzoa) imbedded in calcareous sand, 

183s E. Charlesworth in Phil Mag. Ser. iir. VII. 83 , 1 
propose to designate the lower [beds] as the Coralline Crag, 
1831 Richardson Geol. (1855) 358 The coralline crag was 
partially consolidated before the deposition of the red crag. 
it^4 [see Coralloio o.]. 

b. Coralline-Snake. 

x8oa G. SiiAW Zool. HI. 432 Coralline Snake. Coluber 
CoyflfA'ww.. scales.. on the body. .disposed in longitudinal 
rays or stripe^ representing, in some degree, the articula- 
tions of Coralline. 

0. CortUUne zone: the third of the zones or 
strata into which MiJne Edwards and Forbes di- 


vided the sea-depths, being that in which corallines 
(sense 2) abound. 

1876 Page Adv. Text-bk, Geol, iii. 76 The Coralline 
[zone] extends from 90 to about 300 feet in depth. 

GoraHiue (kfcralin, -sin), a. and shA [ad. L. 
corallin-us of the nature or colour of coral ; f. 
corallum, Cobal.] A. adj. 

1. Of the colour of red coral; red. Coralline 
•ware ; pottery of a red paste made in Italy in the 
17th and i8th centuries. 



2. Of the nature of coral ; composed or consist- 
ing of coral, as coralline limestone, marble, etc. 
Coralline oolite - Cobal Rag. 


x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xlii, 3B7 The same 
CoralIine_ Corpuscles. 2673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6158 
Corallin incrustations upon truly wooden and branchy 
sticks. 2836 Stanley Sinai ^ PaU i. (1838] 83 It is these 
coralline forests which form the true ‘ weeds ' of this fantas- 
tic sea. 2869 A. R. Wallace Malay Archipelago II. 21 
All the parts tliat I have seen have either been volcanic 
or coralline, 2871 Phillips Geol. Oxford 299 The coralline 
oolite and calcai-eous grits must have been produced in long 
fringes and detached hanks. 

3. Resembling coral ; coral-like. 

x86o RnsKiN Mad. Paint, V, vi. ix. 81 The extremities 
form a kind of coralline leaf. 1870 Bentley Boi. las 
Coralline root is applied to a root which consists of a num- 
ber of succulent branches of nearly equal size. 

1 4. ^g. Of or pertaining to the coral, or ‘ tree of 
pearl*, which is Christ. Obs. Cf. Cobal 4c. 

2649 t. EcLiSTON tr. Behmtn's Epist. xxxi. iii, I make no 
doubt but the precious coraline branch of the new birth is 
begotten in you. 

B. sb. (improper uses.) 

1. A coral zoophyte. 

x86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea § 537 Corallines are at work 
about the Gulf Stream, they have built up the Florida Reefs, 

2 . = Cobal (the calcareous substance). 

X779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea 269 The sand was too hard, 
and mixed with broken coralines for turtles to lay. 1863 
Speke Discov. Nile 6 Next day we went on to Europa, a 
small island of coralline. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 
1 . 8 The outside walls, .are whitewashed with burnt coralline. 

Co'rallinite. Geol. [f, prec. -i- -ite.] A fossil 
coralline, In mod. Diets. 

Gorallite (kp-rSbit). [f. L. corall-utn f -m.] 

1. A fossil coral. 

1813 W, Phillips Outl. Min, * Geol, (181B) 141 Petrifac- 
tions of marine animals as corallites, enchrinites, pentacri- 
nites. 1834 Beckford Italy I. 364 Squabbles arise about 
the genus of a coralita 

2. =C0BA1LET, 

x86x J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kiiigd,, Cxleni, 155 So 
. .may the fully developed sclerodermic corallum consist of 
a single ' corallite ' or of several connected by a ‘ coenenchy- 
ma 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 155 The skeleton 
thus formed, freed of its soft parts, is a ’ cup-coral and re- 
ceives the name of a corallita 

3. Corallilic or coralline marble, 

1883 Fisheries Exhib, Catal, 78 Cutlery, , Mounted in 
Rock Coralite and Pearl and Ivory Handles. 

Gorallitic (kprali'tik), a. [ad. L. corallUicus, f. 
*corallites(^B-vsih), f, corallum.'] = CoBALUNEfl:. 2. 

1830 Leitcii tt. MillleVs Ane, § 309. 351 There were 
other well known kinds of statuary marble, .the coralitic re- 
sembling ivory, from Asia Minor. 

Co’rallize, v, nmce-ivd. [See -ize.] trans. To 

moke into coral. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 18 Jan. 88/a Full fathom deep the well-in- 
tentioned Bowdler lies.. where his bones are being cornl- 
lized. [Cf. Shaks. Tempest i. ii. 397.] 

Coralloid (kp-raloid), a. and sb. [f. L. corall- 
um Cobal -t- -oid ; in mod,F. coralldide.] 

A. adj. Having the form or appearance of coral; 
akin to coral. 

x6o±PhiI. Trans. XXV, 1606 Fossil Corolloid Bodies. 
*775 Pennant ib/d. XLIX. 513 The greatest magazine of 
coralloid fossils, that I am acquainted with. 1874 Lyell 
Elem. Geol, xiii. x/S From the abundance of these ‘ coral- 
loid ' mollusca the . .White Crag obtained its popular name 
of Coralline Crag; but true corals, as now defined, are very 
rare in this fonnation. 

B. sb. Any organism resembling or akin to 
coral ; = Coballibe 1 2. 

1748 Phil. Trans, XLV. 646 Some resembled Pearl-Neck- 
laces, and were a kind of microscopical Coralloids, 1791 
£. Darwin Bqt. Gard. i. 32 Noles, Other marine animals 
called coralloids raised walls and even mountains by the 
congeries of their calcareous habitations. 

Coralloi'dal, a. [see -al.] = Coballoid a. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. § 6. 91 Many coral- 
loidall concretions. 1803- [see Coralliform]. X863 W. 
Wallace in Reader No, 123. 320/2 Flos Ferri, or coralloidal 
Aragonite. 

II Gorallxun (korsed^m). [L. corallum Cobal ; 
applied in a special sense.] A coral; the cal- 
careous skeleton of a coral polypidom ; also the 
horny, suberose, or siliceous tubular envelope of 
any zoophyte, whether colonial or simple. 

1846 Dana Zooph. ii. § 9 (1848) 15 The cor^Ium in the live 
Zoophyte is. .in general wholly concealed within the polyps. 
1833 Gossa Marine ZooL 1 . 18 Hydroida. ,z.xasD»\z either 
naked, or inclosed in a horiw, tubular envelope {coralluui). 
Ibid, 24 Antennularia, Corallum simple or branched, 
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ioiated, w ith slender halr-like branchlets set in whoils._ 1878 
'HvxE.Ly PAysiogr. xv, 331 skeleton orcorallum. .is left 
as a contribution to the solid floor of the sea. 

Corally ^kp-rali', a. [f. Cobal + -y.] Abounding , 
in or characterized by coral. 

1783 Jas. King Cook’s' Voy. Pacific III. 106 Towards the 
bottom of the bay there is foul corally ground. 183S Fra- 
ser's Mag. XI. 720 The red, or {as these pupils callit) the 
* corally sea’. 

Coral-plant. 

•j*!. A coral of plant-like form. Obs. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 193 The coral- 
plants, as they are called, sometimes shoot out like trees 
-uithout leaves in winter; they often spread out a broad 
surface like a fan, and not uncommonly a large bundling 
head, like a faggot. 

2 . A name of the plant Jairopha nmltijida (N. O. 
Euphorbiacesi), (Miller Plant-Hamcs 1884.) 

1813 AV. Ainsu? Mat. Med. Hindostan 73 That species 
of Jatropha, called by the English the Coral plant . . 
{yatre^Aa Multifida) is cultivated in many, .gardens. 

Corali-raig. Geol. [f. Cobal -y Rao in its 
local sense of hard coaree-textured rock.] The 
upper member of the Middle Oolite series, a kind 
of limestone, containing continnons beds of petri- 
fied corals. 

18x6 AV. Smith Strata. Idetii. 29 The Coral Rag consLits 
cdiiefly of lumps of coralline Limestone. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. xvii. 274 The coral-rag itself is altogether similar 
to the coral-limestone. 

Coral reef. A reef or marine bank of rock 
formed by the growth and deposit of coral; 'a 
connected mass of coral stnictnres, whether trend- 
ing away in long partially-submerged ledges, en- 
circling islands like breakwater-barriers, or rising 
as low ring-shaped idets above the water ’ (Page''. 

The reef-building corals are chiefly madrepores of the 
genera Caryophyllia, and Astrotdes. 

174s P. Thomas ynik Atisoti’s Voy. 131 A Coral Riff of 
Rocks between us and the Shore. 1832 Db la Beche Geol. 
Man, 131 In the Pacific, where volcanos and coral reefs are 
both abundant. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Aniw, Life 
743 Some of the Madreporaria descend to great depths. . 
^e majority form the well-known coral reefs. 

Co’ral-root. [tiansl. of Ruppius's name Co- 
rallorhiza.'l A book-name of the orchideous plant 
Corallorhiza. 

x8^ S. Thomson Wild FI. in. (ed. 4I 138 One of the 
orcl^ family, the spurless coral-root, found only in a very 
few sitnations in Scotland. 1883 R. Turnes in Gd. Words 
Dec. 791/a The Coral root and..£pipogium..are of a 
similar saprophytic character. 

IT Sometimes erroneously used for Cobalavobt. 
x866 Treas. Bot., Coral-root sova/Almes applied to 
Bettiaria hulbifera. 

Co'ral-snake. [f- Cobal 7 b.] A name 
given locally to many different snakes marked with 
red zones ; esp. the species of the genus Elaps 
found in the soulhem U.S. and Central America, 
1760-71 tr. Juast ^ UllacCs V<>y. 1 . 6o The most poison- 
ous are the corales, or roral snakes. 1863 Bates Nat, 
Amasofi v. (18641 117 The Coral-snake, .is a most beautiful 
object . . banded with black and vermilion. 1874 T. Belt 
Nat. NicaivgiM 320 The beautifully banded coral snake 
{Elaps), whose bite is deadly. 

Coral-tree. 

i*!. A name formeily given to the red or other 
branched coral, when it was believed to be of 
vegetable nature. Obs. 

1^3 Davenant Madagascar AVks. (1673) ai2 They strive 
To root up C^rall-Trees. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy Pref. 

6 Indeed the Coral-tree is neither hard nor red, till taken 
out of the sea. 

2 . The popular name of the trees of the genus 
Erythritia, which are distributed throughout the 
tropical regions of both hemispheres. 

1736 P. Browne Jamaica 288 'The Coral or Red Bean 
Tree. 1773 Hasson in PhiL Trans, LXVI. 296 We found 
Mre..the coral itesi, Erethrina coralladendrotu 1859 
Tennent Ceylon 1 . 1. iii. 93 One of the most magnificent 
of the flowenng trees, is the Coral tree, .It derives its Eng- 
lish name from the resemblance which its scarlet flowers 
present to red coral. 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades 323 
The coral tree— -the flower of which exactly resembles a 
spray of real coral. 

Co'lKll-'W'OOd. A Ene hard cabinet-wood from 
Central and South America, which becomes of a 
beautiful red or coral colour. 

*693 Fbil. Trans, XVII. 620 The Aquitztli of New Spain 
..an elegant Tree called Coralwood. lyxa tr. Pomefs 
Hist, Drugs I. 62 The Americans use the Coral Wood for 
several Sorts of Work. 

Co'ralwort. [see Woet.] A herbalists’ 
name of the plant Dentaria btilbifera, in allusion 
to its curiously toothed white rhizomes. 

1397 Gemrde Herbal ii. ccclxxxi. 986 Called in English 
Toothed violets or Corall woorts. i8m in Treas, Bot. 

^ II Covam (kooTsm). A Latin preposition mean- 
ing ‘ before, in the presence of*, occurring in various 
legal and other phrases, e.g. 
coram JiMice before a judge ; corani nobis before us (i.e. 
the sovereign! = in our court of ling’s Bench; coram non 
judtee before one not the proper judge, or who cannot take 
legal cognizance of the matter ; eeram parthts before one’s 
peers; coram populo before the people, in public. 

1607 CowEL Interpr. s.v., When a Cause is brought in a 
Court,^ whereof the Judges have not any Jurisdiction ; 
there it is said to be Coraw non judice. a 1641 Br. 
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Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642! 270 You would never have 
brought us coram him who is the common Father and 
Conservator of all. 

■j" b. Hence, in phrase To bring itniier corani, call 
to o*r in coram : to call to account, bring to book ; 
so to have one under coram^i.t. under discipline or 
correction. 

154a Udall Erasm. Apophth,(\Zjfi 380 Ou awrerayiLai : 
that is, I am none of those whiche are brought under 
coram, 1381 J. Bell Haddotis . 4 «jw. Osor. 366 b, She is 
called to coram, before these cloisterers. 1388 Marprel. 
Epist. (Arh.) 23 The parties were neuer calde in Coram 
for it. 139a Greene Upst. Conrtier{TLiji), He hath had me 
under coram so often. 1398 R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 
271 He supposeth that whidi he doth shall come vnder 
comm. 16x1 CoTGR., Discipliner, to discipline, schoole, 
correct, bring vnder coram. 

^ Used by confusion for Quobum. 
xsoS Shaks. Merry W. 1. L 6 Robeit Shallow Esquire, . 
lusuce of Peace and Coram. 1640-1 Kirkcttdbr. War- 
Comtn. Mhu Bk. (xSss) 73 The Committie foirsaid, halden 
. .be ane sufficient coram. x68x AV. Robertson Phraseol, 
Gen, (1693) 782 Justices of Coosa, parici gnsestores. 

Coran, van of Koban ; obs. f. Cubbant. 
f Cora’nce. Obs. A chaplet or garland; see 
Cbants. 

Corance, coraniea, corans : see Cubbant. 
Coranich, -noch, >noug^li, van CoEONAcn. 
Corant(e,obs.f.CouBANT, Cobbantb,Cuebant. 
‘I’ Goranto ^ (kuramtu). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
6-7 couranto, cliora(ti)iito, 7 corranto, caranto, 
-onto, oarranto, -ta, 7 "^ ourranto. [Ulti- 
mately from F- couranie lit. * nmning (dance) ’ ; 
either a modification of the French word itself, 
assimilated to words of It. and Sp. origin in -0 
(cf. CoEANTO =‘), or immediately from It coranta, 
corranta ‘ a kinde of French dance ’ (Florio), an 
It. adaptation of the French. The French form 
Avas itself adopted somewhat later: see Coubante.J 

1 . A kind of dance ; the same as Codbante. 

1364 in. AV, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 3x3 Paid to 

Mr. Atdeynson for stayynge the choraunto . . xxs. 1398 E. 
Gilpin Skial, (1878) sG Excuse This quick Coui-anto of my 
merry Muse. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, ni. v. 33 They hid vs 
to the English Dancing-Schooles, And teach Lauolta’s high, 
and swift Carrauto’s. x6xx Cotgr., Courasde, a Curranto. 
x63x Ogilby Msop (1663) 136 How stately move in^ a 
Caranto. i6<|2 J, Salter Tritm^hs Jestts 34 The skip- 
ping Mountains m (jhoranto dance. x6g6 tr. Dumonts Voy, 
Levant 284 A sort of Country-Dance or Couranto, danc’d 
by Pairs. 1848 Macaulay I, 383 He., suffered 

the fair owner to ransom the rest by dancing a coranto with 
him on the heath. 1874 Green Short Hist, vii. 363. 

2 . A tune in triple time used for accompanying 
this dance ;=Coueantb a. 

_ 1397 Morley Intr^ Mm, (1608) 120 A Carranta plaide 
In the new proportions by them lately found out. x668 
Shadwell Sullen Lovers i. ij Torments me with a damn’d 
Coranto, as he calls It, upon his violin. X776 Sir J. Hawkins 
Hist. Mus. IV. HI. i, 287 The Coranto. .isamelody or air con- 
sisting of three crotchets in a bar, but moving by quavers. 

3 . aitrib., as coranto movement, pace (the latter 
also transf. = ‘ a very swift pace 

i6oa Marston Ant, 4- Mel, n. Wks. 1836 1 . 21 Running 
a caranto pase._ <11627 Middleton Mere Dissemblers 
(N.l, But away rid I, sir; put my horse to a coranto pace, 
X782 Mason Collect. Anthems xxxvi,! cannot be persuaded 
that he. .ever admitted Coranto or Gavot movements, 
i* Gora'nto Obs, Ako 7 corranto, curran- 
to(e, coranta, caranto. [A variant of Cobbant, 
modified in form in the same way as the prec,] A 
letter or paper containing public news ; a gazette, 
news-letter, or newspaper ; = Cobbant sbi^- 

1621 Burton Auat. Mel., Democritus to Rdr. 3 New 
books, every day, pamphlets, currantoes, stories. 1623 
Meade in Ellis Orig,^ Lett. i. 318 III. 209 , 1 send you a Cor- 
ranto . .it was well aired and smok’t before I received it, as 
our Lettres all used to be. a 1635 Corbet Poems (1607) 
140 Corantoes, diets, packets, newes. 

attrih. a 1632 Brome Crt. Beggar il Wks. 1873 I. zxa, 
I. .stood, .at the Coranto-shop to read the last great news. 

t Oora’ntoly, adv, Obs. nonce-wd, [f. Co- 
BANTO 1 -h -LY 2.] In the style of a coranto, 
x 66 g CoKAiNE Oist, LadyPosms 302 He walkes corantoly, 
and looks big. 

Corasie, -ive, obs. ff. Cobsib, Cobbosivje. 
CorasioXL: see Coeeasion. 

Corassier, obs. f. Cbibassibb. 

+ Corat. Obs. rare. Name of an obsolete dish. 
?c 1390 Forme cfCvry in Warner Afitig. Culin, 6 [where 
see Recipe]. 

CorauD.ee, -awnce ; see Cubbant. 

Corb, -e, obs. f. Coarb {Celtic Chi). Hence 
CoEbshlp = C oabbship. 

i6ot Davies xst Lei. EarlSalish. AVks. (1787)248 Though 
ever in orders, yet was he . , u snal ly married. 
Ibid., This corbship was in a manner hereditary. 

Corb, obs. £ Cbkb ; var. of Cobf. 

Corbage, Corbal : see Koobbabb, Cob;pel. 

II Gorkan, (k^iban). Also 6 cdSrbone, 7 cor- 
bon. [Heb. jnp qorban ‘ offering’ (f. np qarafi 
to approach, draw near), in N. T. Greek /copjSov, 
in Vulgate corban, whence in Eng. N. T. versions. 
In sense 2 it represents L. corbana, Gr. Kopfica/as 
(Josephus and N. T.), perh. repr. an Aramaic 
R3np qorband, Syr. jjL&poo.] 


COBBEL. 

1 . Among the ancient Hebrews, an offering given 
to God, esp. in performance of a vow, 

1382 Wyclif Markvyi, ii If a man schal seye to fadir or 
to modir, Corban, that is, What euere jifte of me, sc^l 
piofite to thee. 1326 Tindale ibid., Corban: which is: 
that thou desyrest of me to helpe the with, is geuen God. 
a *757 Calmet (J.), If a man made all his fortune corban, or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to use it. 1863 Dixon 
II.234AVantine funds to execute this mighty 
scheme. .Pilate employed the Corban— the money laid up 
in the Temple as given to God. 
b. transf. 

164S Eikon Bos. (1824) vii. 49 Who thinke to satisfie all 
obligations to duty by their corban of religion. 

fa. The treasury of the temple at Jerusalem, 
where such offeiings, when made in money, were 
placed ; also transf. Church-tieasuiy. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 16537 (Cott.) To be don in J>air corbanan 
[Trin, tresoiie] pal said pat it noght doght. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm, Par. Luke xxi. 164 Into the corbone, that is, 
their chuiche treasourie. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt, xxvii. 6 
It is not lawful to cast them into the Cdrbana [WvcLir 
tresorie, Coverdale the Gods chest, Cranmlr treasure] : 
because it is the price of bloud. x6io A. Cooke Pope Joan 
iaHarl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. S3 He complains of nothing, but 
that courtiers robbed his corban, I mean his monastery. 

"p Govbo Obs. rare Shortened f. Cobbel. 
1396 Spenser F, Q, iv. x. 6 A bridge. .With curious corbes 
and pendants graven faire. 

Corbe, obs. f. Cbkb : var. Cobb, Cobbbe Obs. 

II CorbeSiU (korho). [F. =■ raven.] In the 
diapery trade, name for a dark green colour verg- 
ing on black. 

1833 Lamb Elia (i860' 281 You flaunted it about in that 
overworn suit — your old corbeau. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrs, Halib.i.xxiu, The gloves, .were of a very dark green 
colour, almost black, called corbeau in the trade. 

Corbed, var. of Coubbed Obs., bent, curved. 
Gorbeil, II corbeille. [ad. F. corbeille (kor- 
bg'V) basket:— L. corbicula, dim. of corb-is basket.] 
tl. Fortif Abasketfilled with earth and placed 
on a parapet to protect and conceal the defending 
soldiers. Obs. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersw) s.v„ In Fortification, Corheils 
are little Baskets about a Foot and a half high, eight Inches 
broad at the bottom, and twelve at^ the top, which being 
fill’d with Earth are often set one aminst another on Breast- 
works or elsewhere, leaving certain Port-holes, from whence 
to fire upon the Enemy under Covert. x8x8 in Todd; and 
in mod. Diets. 

2 . Arch. (See quots.) (Sometimes enon. corbel.) 

1734 Builder's Diet,, Corbeih is a Piece of Carved Work 
in the form of a basket, full of floweis or fruits, serving in 
Aichitecture to finish some Ornament. Corbels . . the Re- 
presentation of a Basket sometimes seen on the heads of the 
Caryatides. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 583 Corbeils 
. . sometimes used to express the bell or vase of the Corinth- 
ian capital. X876 Gwilt Bncycl. Archit. Gloss. 

II 8 . In the French foim, sometimes used for an 
elegant fruit or flower basket. 

x8oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. II. 17 In the truly 
graceful form of its dishes, corbeilles, compotien, 1849 
C. Bronte Shirley xxxii. 463 The full corbeille of blushing 
bloom. x88i The Qiieen 31 Dec. 663/1 Many-tinted flowers 
they reserve for their bouquets or corbeilles. 

Corbel (kp-rbel), sb. Also 4 ?corbyal, 5-7 
corbie, 5-9 corbell, 6 corbal, 7 -il(l. [a. OF. 
corbel, now corbeau late L. corvell-uvi (nom. -us), 
dim. of corvus raven. 

_ The architectural application of the term began in Fr., 
in which there are other senses transferred from that of 
raven or raven's beak. Hatzfeldj Diet. Gtniral, says that 
the architectural corbel was originally cut slantwise (tailld 
en biseau], so that its profile would be beak-like. (The 
assumption in some English dictionaries that corbel is to be 
identified with F. corbeille a basket, is entirely erroneous.)] 

.tl- A raven. CorbeVs fee : part of a deer taken 
in hunting, left for the ravens ; cf. Coebin-bone, 
Raven-bone, Obs. 

CX325 E. E. A lilt. P. B. 456 He watz colored as pe cole, 
corbyal vntrwe. c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1335 pe corbeles 
fee pay kest in a greue. 

_ 2 . Arch, A projection of stone, brick, timber, 
iron, or other constructional material, jutting out 
■ from (not merely attached to) the face of a wall, 
to support a superincumbent weight, 

_As defined by the French architects, a corbel has parallel 
sides perpendicular to the surface of the wall, and must 
project farther than its own height. (Cf. Console.) 

Some English writers use the term more loosely, so as to 
include e.g. the tapering projection sustaining the ribs of a 
vault called by the French culot or ail de lampe, and 
specially excluded by Viollet-le-Duc and Bose from their 
definition of corbeau. 

In English, the term appears to have been purely tech- 
nical, until caught up by Sir Walter Scott ; his ‘ corbels 
carved grotesque and grim ’ have taken hold of the popular 
fancy, and associated the word with the notion of gro- 
tesque ornamentation ; but a corbel is not an ornament, nor 
does ornamentation enter into its essential character. 

7 a 1400 in Arnolde Chron. (x8ii) 138 Yf they bee affixed 
wt morter dr lyme . . as forneis, leedis, caudorns, chemy- 
neis, corbels, pauemettis, or such other, Liber Albus 

(Rolls) I. 326 De Corbellis et Trabibus.] ci44a Promp. 
Pam, 92 Corbell of a roffe, iigillus. X48X-90 Howard 
Househ. Bits, (Roxb.) 304 _To Holbeke for makyng of the 
corbie. of the gret led iiij.if. 13x3 Douglas .iSneis n. 
IX. [viii.] 46 Round all about, quhar the jonyngis war 
worn, Redy to fal,- and corbalis all to tome. 1370 Le- 
vins Mauip. 5s A corbel, post, inutulus. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Pr, Tong, Vne purrr. gu’en appelle Corbeau 



COBSEL. 

sortant de la niurailte. .a corbell, a slone set out of a wall 
to beare weight on. 1617 Mimsheu Ducioy, A Corhell, 
Corbet, or Corbill in masonrie, is a iuttingout like a bragget 
or shouldering peece in timber-worke, h. [F.] Corbeau, i. Lat. 
corviis. 1805 Scott Last Muistr. ii. ix, The corbels 
were carved groteMue and grim. 1837 Howirr Hur. Life 
VI. xvi. (1862) 384 The massy font, the grim, grotesque hu- 
man heads for corbels. 1839 Yeowell Aiic. Brit. Ch. xii. 
11847) 133 Two human heads on the corbels of the arch. 
1849 Faricer Got/i, Arc/ut, (1861) 243 Corbel, a projecting 
stone to carry a weight, usually carved. x86z Rickman 
Gotti. Archii. 206 The dripstone, .is in general.. supported 
by a corbel, either of a head or a flower. 1862 Maatt, Mag. 
Apr. 531 On massive corbels, projecting from the fronts of 
the piers, there are placed the statues of the great men. 
1881 Mechcuiic § 736 Brackets, or corbels as they are some- 
times_ called, are often^ taken advantage of to enrich the 
building, .by ornamenting them with carving or sculptured 
work. 

b. A short limber laid upon a wall, pier, or 
other bearer, longitudinally under a beam or girder, 
to shorten ils unsupported span and give a better 
bearing upon the wall or pier. Also corbel-block. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 159 Corbel, a piece of Timber 
set under another piece of Timber, to discharge its Bearing. 
i8ao Freogoed Carpentry (1833) 187 A tie-beam plate. . 
placed under the tie-beam, forming thus a corbel. X873 
Whipple Bridge Building 292 A small bolster, or corbd 
block, under the chord at the end, affords some protection at 
the weak point in the chord. 

f Erroneously alleged in many dictionaries to be 
‘ used by some architects ’ for ‘ A niche or hollow 
in a wall, to contain a statue, bust, etc.’ An 
entirely baseless statement, taken over from Cobbbt. 

x693_ Kenhett Par. Autig. Gloss, s. v. CorbeiStoues. 
IJ06 in Phillips (Kersey), in Ciiamoers Cycl. 

s.v. ; thence in Johnson and modern Diets. ; also c x8oo A. 
J. Cook New Btdldc/s Diet. 1833 P. Nicholson Arch. 
Diet. I. 291, 

H Misused for F. corbeille ; see Cobbbil. 

In Cook and Nicholson as above. 

3 . Comb., as oorbel-blook : see 2 b. ; corbel- 
head, a head carved on a corbel ; corbel-pieoe » 
CoBBBL ; oorbel-step, a conjectural substitute for 
CoBBiB-si'BF ; corbel-stone, a slone forming a 
corbel ; corbel-table, a projecting course resting 
on a series of corbels; oorbel-tabling, corbel- 
tables collectively. 

X848 Hadfield EccL Arehit. Eng. ix Figs. 6 and 7, re- 
present the side and front face of a *corbel-head. x86z 
Rickman Goth. Archii. 289 In a few instances a return is 
used instead of the common corbel-head. 1830 T. Inkersley 
Rom. 4- Pointed Arctui. France 338 Projecting canopies 
corresponding to the *corbelj;icdistals below. 18x9 P, Nich- 
olson Arch. Diet. 1 . 291 *Corbcl-Sieps. those steps to be 
observed in the gables of some old buildings. X883 Century 
Mag. XXIX. 876/1 The top of the gable wall was notched 
into corbel steps. 1323 in Kennett Par, Aniig. II. 234 
Aptanti et facienti xviii *corbeI-stoiiys TOnendis in prasdicio 
muro. x6a8 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 298 Felleting the portchis 
with lime, and putting in a corbie ston. x866R. Chambers 
Ess. Ser. 11. xio On the lowest corbel-stone . . my eye . . de- 
tected the date X391. 1447-^ IVill Hen. VI, in Willis & Clark 
A rchtt. H ist. Camb. 1 . 309 In height exx fete vnto the *corbel 
table. 1849 Freeman Archii. 179 The eaves . . rest commonly 
on small arcades or corbel-tables without shafts. x86a Rick- 
man Goth, Archii. 442 A row of corbels carrying the pro- 
jecting eaves of the roof is called a corbel-taole. 1848 B. 
Webe Contin, Ecclesiol. 373 Chigioema has a modernized 
church but retaining some *corbel-taDling. 1879 Sir G. G. 
Scott Led. Archii. II. 131 The windows of the triforium 
gallery, with the corbel tabling over them, still remain. 
Corbel (kp-ibfil), v. [f. Cobbel j^.] To corbel 
out on off-, a. tram, to support in a projecting 
position on or as on corbels ; b. intr. to project 
on or as on corbels. 

xSeo Sat, Rev. VII. 68x/i Avery wide., chancel-arch, of 
which the shafts are corbelled off. x86x Beresf. Hope Eng, 
Cathedr, igth C. 206 [The organ] boldly corbelling out from 
the choir triforium on the north side. 1874 Micklethwaite 
Mod. Parish Ch. 66 [The organ] corbeled out over head. 

Corbelled (k^ubeld), ppl. a, [f. Cobbel sb. 
or V, + -ED.] Furnished with or supported by 
corbels (Cobbel 2) ; fashioned as a corbel. 

x^3 IVeale's Bridges II. 91 Corbelled brestsummers.. re- 
quire nothing to abut agaimst. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. 
Lindisf. 29 Figures which stood on the corbelled brackets. 
188^ F. A. Guthrie Pariah ii. iv. Old brick houses, with 
p^ecting corbelled roofs. 

Corb elling (kp'ibeliq), sb. [f. Cobbel sb. + 
-ING 1 .] Work consisting of corbels. Also attrib, 
1548 Hall Chroii, (1809) 722 This woorke Corbolyng bare 
the candlestykes of antyke woorke. X870 F. R. Wilson Ch. 
Lindigf, 68 Two clever and quaint pieces of corbelling, 
b. attrib. ; also oorbelling-piece= Cobbel 2 b. 
1843 Wealds Bridges II. 90 The beam or brestsummer 
beating from^ pile to pile may be strengthened by means of 
corbelfing pieces. x86a Rep. Directors E. Ind. Railw. 
Comp. 38 Jumna Bridge, Delhi. .The wells, .have been built 
up solid, and the corbelling courses set. 

t Corbet. Obs.-^ [a, F. corbeti—'Rom,. type 
*corvetto, dim. of conms raven, and so a synonym 
of OF. corbel, corbeauI\ = Cobbel sb. 2. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 214 Ne how they hate yn 
masoneryes As corbetz \Caxton. corbettis, Thytme corbettes] 
and ymageryes [Bodl, MS. corhettz full of ymageryes]. 
x6i7_ Minsheu Ducior, Corbell, Corbet, or Corbill in ina- 
sonrie. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Corbel, Corbet, or Corbil. 

U Erroneously explained in Dictionaries, etc., 
from misinterpreting the prec. passage in Chancer; 
the error has been extended to Cobbel. 
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16x6 Bullokar, Corbets, o\sJie& in walles where Images 
stand. [So in Cockeham xMg, etc.]. X703 T. N. City * C. 
Purchaser 1x7 Corbets, Holes left in the Walls of ancient 
Churches, etc., for Images to stand iu. 1838 J. Bruton 
Did, Arch. 98 Corbels, Corbetts, Corbettis, have all been 
used as synonymous with corbels', but corbets seem more 
particularly to signify niches for images: Chaucer uses 
corbettis in this sense. 

Corbet : see Curvet. 

II Corbicula (k^bi'kb^Ia). Entoni. Also, erron- 
eously, corblculum. [L. corbicula, dim. of corbis 
basket.] A part of the hinder leg of a bee adapted 
to carry pollen ; = Basket 7. 

i8x6_ Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) II. xviii. 117 Their 
posterior tibia also want the corbicula and pecten. 

Hence CorM'culate a., having or furnished with 
corbicules. 

Corbie (k/'rbi). Sc. Also 5-9 corby, 6 corbe. 
[f. OF. cord, or its deiivs. corbin, corbel ; in Sc. the 
ending seems to be assimilated to the hypocoristic 
-Y, -IE, in Robbie, Sattdie, etc.] 

1 . A raven ; also, often, the carrion crow. 

£1430 Henryson Tale 0/ Dog 13 Schir Corbie Ravin wes 
mmd Apporitour. 13x3 Douglas jEneis xii. Prol. 174 
Quhill corby gaspyC for the fervent^ hey t. 1637-30 Row 
Hist. Kirk (x842)6o A corbie wes sitting on the houses top, 
crying. Croup, Croup, Croup, x8zo Blacfno. Mag. VI, 568 
In quest of.. the Corbie, the Glede, and the Hawk. 

D. Also corbie-orow. 

a x8xx Leyden Lord Soulis, Nothing I wot he saw. Save 
a pyot upon a turret that sat. And beside it a corbie craw. 
X837 MacGillivrav Brit. Birds I. 498. 1837 R. Dunn 
Ornith. Ork. Slid, 81. 

2 . Corbie messer^er : one who returns too late, or 
not at all : in allusion to the raven in Gen. viii. 7. 
(Cf, COBBIN quot. 1300.) 

a 1433 Holland HonUite Ixiii, How Corby messinger . . 
Thow ischit out of Noyes ark..Taryit as a tratour, and 
brocht na_ tythingis. c z6xo Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1683) X70 
(Jam.) His Majesty alledging that 1 was Corbie's Mes- 
senger. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 448 He proved 
Corbie messenger (as it is m the proverb) to his master the 
Pope ; for he himselfe. . wes converted to the trueth ; and . . 
became one of the Reformers. x8az Hogg Perils of Man 
II. 91 (Jam.), I wadna like that we were trowed to be 
corbie messengers. 

3 . Comb, corbie-gable, a gable having corbie- 
steps; oorbie-ateps, projections in the form of 
steps on the sloping sides of a gable ; occurring 
in old houses in Scotland, the north of England, 
and on the Continent. 

[This term appears in Jamieson's Diet., 1808, ns a modern 
Sc. vernacular name, with the synonym cat-steps (also G. 
kaizentreppey, another form, not given by Jamieson, is 
craw- or crow-steps, used in the south of Scotland. These 
names have apj}. no literary history, and are evidently 
popular designations, meaning steps such as only a perching 
or climbing animal, like a crow or cat, could get at or use. 
Jamieson, however^ offered the conjecture that corbie-steps 
might be a corruption of ‘ corbel-steps’ (of the existence of 
which he had no evidence whatever), and this merely fic- 
titious form has been adopted in some Dictionaries, etc.] 
xM Jamieson, Corbie-steps, the projections of the stones, 
on the slanting part of a gable, resembling steps of stairs. 
x8si Turner Dow. Archii, I. L 24 Gable ends . . are not un- 
frequently drawn with corbie-steps. x8« Ibid. II. 25 That 
corbie-gables should be so common in Scotland is readily 
accounted for. x888 Freeman in fml- ArcheeoL Institute 
XLV, x6 The slope of the aisles is cut into two stages so as 
ti^ive the whole rather the air of great corbie-steps. 
Corbil, obs. f. Cobbel sb. 

Corbilion : see Cobbullior. 
t Corbin. Obs, Also 4 oorbun, -oun. [OF. 
Corbin, deriv. of corb, corp, corf\—\j. coru~us raven : 
cf. L. corvTn-ta adj.] A raven. 

a xaz3 Ancr. R. 84 pe baebitare. .bekeS mid his blake bile 
0 ewike charoines ase jie jxet is ]>es deofles corbin of belle. 
a 130a Cursor M. 1892 (Cott.) For-J>i men sais on messager 
pat lengs lang to bring answare, He mai be cald, with right 
resun, An of messagers corbun. Ibid, 3332 (Cott.) Licknes 
to corbin [v.r. rauen] had he nan. xiii-ej Holinshed 
Chron. III. 858/2 Embroidm^d with Corbins fethers. 

b. Comb, cortain-bone, the raven’s bone, or 
lower end of the breast-bone of a deer. Cf. 
Cobbel 1. 

a 1425 Bk. Hunting 1386 (Halliw.) Then take out the 
shoulders slitting anone 'The belly to the side to the corbin- 
bone. 1828-40 Tytlek Hist. Scot. (1864) 1 . 310 To give . . 
the quarre to the hounds, and the expected corbin bone to 
the raven. 

' 1 ' Corbitate, ». Obs.—'* [f- L. corbJta ship of 
burden.] * To lade a ship Cockeram 1623. 
Corbie, obs. f. Cobbel sb. 

Corbolyng, obs. f. Cobbelling. 

Corbon(e, Corbonn, obs. ff. Cobbar, Cobbir. 
Corbship ; see Cobb, obs. f. Coabb. 

II Corbtllai (kpubmla). Zool. £L., dim. of corbis 
basket.] 

1 . A common receptacle in which groups of 
gonangia are inclosed, in some of the Coelenterata. 

x86x J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Ccelent. 93 A 
basket-like receptacl^ or * corbula *, within which the repro- 
ductive bodies are looged. 

2 . {With capital C.) A genus of bivalve mol- 
luscs living in mud or sand, related to the clam. 

Corbllle (kpMbi«l). Anglicized form of prec. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 710 The Corbules are mequi- 
valve and regular shells- 


COED. 

t Corbnllion, corbilion. Obs. [a..F.couri- 
boiiiUon,l. court 4 - bouillon— bouillonnement 
boiling: see Littre.] A liquid composed of water, 
vinegar, white wiae, and vaiious seasonings, in 
which fish is boiled. 

1638 Mayerne Arihimag. Anglo-GalL xlviii. 41 Take, .a 
little white wine, some of Corbilion wherein your great 
Carp is boyled. 1741 Cowpl. Fam. Piece i. iL 126 Boil 
them in a good Corbullion, out not to Pieces. 

Corbul3e : see Cdib-bouilli. 

Corby, var. Cobbie Sc,, raven. 

Corbyal, obs. f. Cobbel sb, i = raven. 
C0‘l*cass. [Corrupt, of Irish lorcack maish, 
moor.] The name in Ireland of tlie salt marshes 
along the banks of the Shannon and other rivers. 

1796 ^loRSE Amer. Ceog, II. 176 The most fertile of all are 
the bullock pastures of Limerick, and the banks of the 
Shannon .. called the Corcasses. 1846 M‘Cullocii Act, 
Brit. Empire (1834) I. 346 The famous pastures, called the 
corcasses or caucasses, on the banks of the Shannon and 
Fergus. 

Corea, Ooreelefc, Corchet, obs. ff. Cobse, 
COBSLEI, CEOTOHET. 

IlCorchoms (k/'jkorius). JBot. [a, Gr. nap- 
Xopos name of a plant mentioned by Theo- 
phiastus.] 

1 , An extensive genus of Tiliacesi, some of the 
species of which yield jute. 

2 . A popular name of Kerria japonica (N. 0 , 
Rosacesi, Spirseidw) of which tlie double-flowered 
variety is often trained as a wall plant for its pro- 
fusion of yellow blossoms. 

X759 tr. Adansoii's Voy. Senegal 1x8 Higher up, there 
were corchonis’s, or Jew's mallows. x8x6 T. L. Peacock 
in Dowden Ltfe Shelley I. 513 The front wall of the vicar- 
age was covered with corchorus in full flower. 

Corcle (k^'jk’l), corcule (k^ukird). Bot. [ad. 
L. corcultm, dim. of cor heart : in mod.F. corcule. 
The L. form is also in use.] A name for the 
embryo in the seed of a plant. 

[1772 Awi. Reg, 171 The cotyledons . . which include the 
corculum or first principle of the future plant.] i.8xalbid. 
XXI The position of the corcle In the seed is always in the 
vicinity of the hilum. 1826 Good Bk. Nat. (1834) I. x66 It 
is the corcle which is the true punctum saliens of vegetable 
life. 187^9 CasselVs Techn. Eaut. 11. xo6 At the base of the 
plumule IS the corcule, or germ of the future plant. 
Corey, var. of Cobby, Obs., corpulent. 

Cord (kpid), Forms; 4-5 coorde, 4-7 
ooxde, 6 ooarde, 7-8 coard, 4- oord. See also 
Chord sb.^ [a. F. corde string of a musical in- 
strument, string, rope, cord;— L. chorda, ad. Gr, 
XopSi^ gut, string of a musical instrument (made 
of gut). The later refashioning Chobd, q.v., is 
now restricted to a few special senses,] 

1 . A string composed of several strands twisted 
or woven together; in ordinary popular use, now 
restricted to small ropes, and thick or stout 
strings ; but formerly applied more widely, e.g. to 
the ropes of a ship, the string of a bow, etc. Cf. 
also •ufhip-cord, vielting-cord, and quot. 1835. Also 
applied to strands of wire twisted or woven to- 
getlier. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 21236 (Cott.) Ahute his hals a cord jiai 
fest, And tilward prison drogh. £1305 St. Andrew in 
E. E. P, (1862) xoo Bynde him honde and fet. .Will stronge 
cordon. £1400 Destr. Tno/ 2012 pai kairen to pe cordis, 
knitten vp pe saile. c X477 Caxton Jason 42 b, Saye no more 
that 1 take two cordes or strenges on my bowe. 1483 — Gold. 
Leg, 160/2 They hewe the cordes of the shyppe. a 1333 Ld. 
Berners Huon xlvi. 154 There was no cord out it was m gold 
and sylke. 1533 Coverdale Judges xvi. i x Yf they hounde 
me with new coardes. x6xi Bible John ii. 15 A scourge of 
small cordes. 17x2 Steele Sped, No. 444 P 4 A Twine- 
Cord, strained with two Nails at each End. x8xa-6 Play- 
fair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 85 The pulley is a wheel moveable 
on an axis with a groove cut in its circumference, round 
which a cord passes. 1833 TJre Philos. Manuf. 94 Turkey 
[silk] has a flaxen appearance, and consists of ten ultimate 
fllaments, which form a cord of •g-J^ of an inch. 1871 Mor- 
LEY Voltaire (x886) 344 Wearing the cord of St. Francis. 

b. A rope for hanging ; the hangman’s rope. 
£1330 Arih. 4 Merl. 1141 (Matz.) Thei ye me hong bi a 

cordT £1383 Chaucer L. G, W. 2483 Phillis, She was her 
owne deem right with a corde, 1^3 Caxton Cato Cj, Yf 
he had the corde aboute hys necke for to be hanged. 1604 
Shaks. 0 th. in. iii. 388 If there be Cords, or Kmues, Poy- 
son, or Fire, x^o G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 7 They will 
soon create you a Knight of the Hempen Cord. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles ir. xiii. Left his men to brand and cord. 
x886 Morley Crit, Misc. 1 . 44 Robespierre had the typic 
sacerdotal temperament.. its private leanings to the stake 
and the cord. 

c. pi. The ropes inclosing that part of a race- 
course, near the winning-post, where the spectators 
stand ; the part inclosed by them, 

1787-91 'G. Gambado' Acad. Horsem. (i8og) 113 Just 
a<3 they [horses] enter'd the cords, they were both at laps. 
Ibid. X14 Whilst new wagers echoed from the Betting Gap 
and cords every moment, 1879^ Daily News x6 Apr. 2/3 
This order was maiutuued until inside the cords, when 
Leghorn was beaten. 

d. transf. 

1873 Ure Did. Arts II. 244 The electrical cord in this, 
cable is composed of 7 small wires twisted together and in- 
sulated by a thick layer of gutta-percha. 



CORD. 

e, (vrithont « and^/.i As a material. 

1875 Gwii-t Areh. § 2260 Patent copper wire cord, .exten- 
sivwy us^ for window sash line, .picture cord, dock cord, 
etc. 1881 Jefferies Wood Magic I. iii. 73 The end rf 
Fan's chain, .was not of iron, but tar-cord. i88z [see Cord- 
•work in 12}. Mod. A piece of stout cord. 

Literal rendering of "L. funiculus in the Vul- 
gate (Heb. cord, measuring-line, tract, region). 

1382 WsrcuF Esek. xlvii. 13 For Joseph hath double coord, 
or part. 161^ Bible (Douay) Zeph. ii. 5 Wo to you that in- 
habite the com of the sea. 

2. Anat. A structure in the animal body re- 
sembling a cord. 

fa. Formerly used to render L. mrvus, Gr. 
vevpav, applied both to the tendons or sinews and 
to the nerves. (Cf. Nebvb.) 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirxrg. a+ A ccrde . . conie)> tom _l>e 
"brayne elber tom be nucha. From Jre brayn comen vn. peire 
cordes & ^i ben cleped sensible senewis. Ibid. 29 pat pat 
is maad of pis nerf & pis ligament is cleped a cotde. 1541 
R. CoFLAMD Gnydoiis Quest. Cbintrg., From it [the muscle] 
discendeth rounde stages and conto that cometh nygh to 
the ioyntes. 1601 Hcllaud Pliuy I. 345 Sinews, Cords, 
and Ligaments. 

l 3 . Now applied generally to a nerve trunk, and 
spec, to certain structnres, esp. the spermatic, 
spinal, and umbilical cord, the vocal cords-, see 
these words. 

1774 GoLDS&r. Nat. Hist. (17761 VIII. 15 [The intestines of 
a caterpillar are] strengthened on both sides hy a fleshy 
cord, by which they are united. 18^ R. Knox Biclard's 
Anat. 20 A nervous ring.. tom which proceed two cords 
running along the whole length of the body. iS^a 
Wilson Anat. Vade M. 550 The Spermatic Cord is the me- 
dium of communication between the testes and the interior 
of the abdomen, 1851 Carpekteji /I/au. Phys. (ed. 3] 540 
The thickness of the Spinal Cord differs considerably at its 
different narts. 1853 R\msbotram Ohsfetr. Med. 79 The. . 
Umbilical Cord, or Navel String, is a rope-like cord running 
from the navel of the child into the body of the placenta. 

IF lu the following passage app. applied to a 
supposed vital fi^re or ligament (cf. Hbaut- 
stbisg), with a fg. reference to the string of a 
musical instrument (sense 4"!. 

16x3 Shaks. Heu. VIII, in. ii. 106 , 1 would 'twere some- 
thing y* would fret the string, The Master-cord on's heart. 

8 . A part of a plant with a coid-like appearance 
or function. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 367 An elastic Cord 
taken out of the ripe Capsule. Treas. Boi., Umbilical 
cord, a thread hy which seeds are sometimes attached to 
their placenta. 

f 4. A String of a musical instrument; now 
written Choed, q.v, ^ ■ ■ 

a 1340 Hamtole PM/ifFr cxlili. 10 In psawtry of ten cordis 
til bf sail I synge. 1383 Wyclip Ps. cl. 4 Freise jee hym in 
cordis and prgne. [1810 Shelley tr. Homer’s Hymn to 
Mercury viii, Symphonious cords of sheep-gut rhythmical.] 
1830 Juan de Vega [C. Cochrane] yml. Tour ii. (1847] 10 
One of the young ladies . . examining my guitar, lightly 
touched the cords with her fingers. 

fS. Math. A straight line joining the extremities 
of an arc ; now written Choed. 

XSSI Recoroe [see Chord sb.^ 4]. 

0. Farriery. {Usually /J.) A disease affecting 
the sinews of a horse ; string-halt. ? Obs. 

x^3 Fitzherb. Husb. § 92 The cordes is a thynge that 
wyll make a horse to stumble, .and appereth before the 
forther legges. a x6oS Montgomerie Fly ting 301 The cords 
and the cout-euill, the claisps and the cleiks. 16x6 Surfl. 
& Markh. Country Farme 147 If your Horse be troubled 
with the Cords, take a corued [?cornet] made of the brow- 
antler of an old Stagges home, and thrust it vnder the Cord, 
and twynd it ten or twelue times about, .then cut the Cord 
asunder, xyoa Land. Gaz. No. 3853/4 A brown-bay Horse . . 
two small l^ots on his Nose iraich tvas cut for the Cords. 

7. a. Arch. The semicircular nosing or projec- 
tion of a string-course, b. Glass Mannf. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water xw The Plinth and 
Cord. X&7 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3] if, 513 Cords. These 
are asperities on the surface of the glass, in consequence of 
too little hpit. 

8 . A raised cord-like rib on tbe surface of cloth ; 
a ribbed fabric, espi corduroy ; ellipt. in pi. cor- 
duroy breeches or trousers. 

X776 Specif, of Woosfenholme’s Patent No, 1123. 3 Vel- 
veteen cords are made of the same materials. 179$ Aikin 
Matuhesier x62 The fustian trade has also been improved 
M the addition of. . strong and fancy cords. X837 T. Hook 
3 wA Brag i, Our sprightly gentleman in the scarlet jacket 
and wlute cords. 1843 Lever f. Hinton vii, A green coat 
of jockey cut, a buff waistcoat, white cords. 187s Ure 
Arts II. 527 Cantoon is a fustian with a fine cord 
visible upon the one side, and a satiny surface of yarns 
running at right angles to the cords upon the other side. 
Ibid,, Ap example of king’s cord or corduroy, and of Dutch 
cord. 

9. A measure of cut wood, esp. that used for 
fuel (prob. so called because originally measured 
with a cord) : a pile of wood, most frequently 
8 feet long, 4 feet broad, and 4 feet high, but 
•varying in different localities. 

16x6 Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886) I. 112, 20 cordes of olde 
woode. xfoiT Yarranton Eng. Imprau. 61 A Tun and three 
quarters of Timber will but make one Coard of Wood. 1725 
Lond.^ Gaz. No. 6447/4 Which Stacks or Piles of Wood did 
rantain about Thirteen Coitos. 1804 Nei^on in Nicolas 
•^^■{*845] V. 437 Commissioned to procure ten chords of 
WMd for the Victory. 1817-8 Cobbett Eesid. U. S. (18221 
a66, fl dollars a cord for Hickory ; a cord is 8 feet by 4, 
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and 4 deep. 1874 J. Deady in Law Times Rep. XXXI. 
231/3 The loss of Uie fohn Francis, and her cargo of eighty 
cords of ash wood. 

b. A measure of stone or rock. 

1703 T. N. City 4- C. Pnrciiaser 256 In some parts of Kent, 
Stones are sold by the Cord, consisting of 27 solid Feet. 
x88a Kentish Express i July i/x Tenders . . for digging 300 
cord of rock, at Kick-hilf. .near Hytlie. 

10. IVeaving. One of the strings which connect 
the leaves with the treadles in a pattern-weaving 
loom (or the neck or harness twines to the hooks 
in a jacquard loom) ; also, the space of the design- 
paper confined by two vertical lines and represent- 
ing one of the threads of the warp. 

X87S Ure Diet. Arts III. 982 Upon the design-paper . . 
the dots, .denote raising cords, the blanks, sinking cords. 

11. fg. a. With reference to the binding or con- 
fining power of a cord. Chiefly in siuiptural lan- 
guage, or expressions derived from it. 

1382 Wyclif fob xxxvi. 8 If thei shul . - ben bounde with 
cordis of porenesse. — Prov. v. 23 With the cordis of his 
synnes he is togidere streyned. 1535 Coverdale Hos, xi. 4, 
I led them with coardes of frendshipe. a 1600 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. VI. vi. § 8 The wicked shall he held fast in the 
cords of his' own sin. 1667 Poole Dial, betw. Protest. Sf 
Papist (1733) S3 Here is a fourfold Cord, which you will 
find is not easily broken. i 8 s* Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis 
C. xxvi. 294 Those mysterious intimations which the soul 
feels, as the cords begin to untnnd ere it leaves its clay for 
ever. 1883 Stevenson Treasure IsL in. xiii. (1886) 104 The 
very sight of the island had relaxed the cords of discipline. 

• b. A ‘thread’ which runs through and imites 
the parts of anything. 

1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to "Pal. i. (1879) 13 Through 
all me. .multitudinous sights of Eurojie, there is found one 
central historic cord runnmg up to antiquity. 

12. Comb., as cord-medter, ~mt\ cord-bound, 
-like, -shaped adjs. ; cord-drill, a drill worked hy 
a cord twisted round it and pulled backwards and 
forwazds ; cord-grass, a modem name for Spartina 
stricta (erroneously attributed to Turner, who 
called it Frail-bente) ; cord-leaf, a name given by 
Lindley to plants of the N. O. Restiacesi {Treas. 
Rot.); cord-moss, «tlie genus Funaria' (Miller 
Plant-n.) ; cord-reel, a reel on which cord is 
wound; cord-rooted 0 ., having roots like cords ; 
cord-winder, one who makes cords or ropes; 
t cord-wise adv., in the manner of a cord ; cord- 
work (see quot.). See also Coed-wood. 

1834 F. Wrangram Homerics^ tx The *cord-bound raft, 
X865 Tylor Early Hist. Mart. ix. 241 The Brahmins still 
use a *cord-drill. x86t Miss Pratt Flowering PI, VI, 51 
'‘'Cord-grass. 1884 MiuJSKPlartt-n,, Spartina stricta, Com- 
mon Cord-grass, Mat-weed, Spart-g^ass, Twin-spiked Cord- 
grass. 184^ Lindley Vemt. Kirigd. (1853) 105 The ‘'Cord- 
leafs {Restiacex). x6ii Cotgr., Cordehnx, cordie, *cord- 
like. i8og Med. Tml. XXI. 423 The inilammatioa crept 
gradually up the vein, which was evident from its pecu- 
liar cord-like feel. 1380 North Plutarch (1676) 138'' Cord- 
makers, Sadlers, Coller-makers. 1630 in Binnell Descr, 
Thames (1758) 65 Any Draw-Net, *Cord-Net, or other 
Net. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 255 Many 
measures of small cord • ■ many ‘‘cord-ieeles. s8m Nature 
17 Apr. SS7 *Cord-rooted grasses. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. 
II. 130 A '*cord-shaped diadem round the hair. 1707 Land. 
Gag, No. 4362/4 Lancelot Bowler . . '“Cordwinder. 1541 R. 
Copland Gnyaon’s Quest, Cymrg., They waxe rounde in 
■“■cordewyse. xSSa Lict. Needlework, ““Cord Work, .is akind 
of coarse needle lace executed with black or coloured purse 
silks, fine bobbin cord, or strong linen thread. 

tCord, Obs. Aphetic f. Acooed ; see also 
Chord sb,^ 

c X300 K. Alts, 411 He [tellitb] to hire, by word and cord, 
Alle the jestis of Ammon his lord. X340 Ayerib. 58 pet hi 
mjgten his [=them] draje to hare corde. c 1440 Generydes 
[see Accord sb. 3]. 

Cord (k^zd), Also 5 coord, 6 coard, 8 
chord, [f. Coed 

1. tram. To furnish with a cord; to string {c.g. 
a how). 

c 1430 Pilgr. Life Mnnhode iv. Ivui. (1869) 204 With pe 
corde which pe bowe was corded, and pat j haue vneorded. 
1870 [see CoRDEB 3], 

2. To hind or fasten 'with a cord or cords. 

x6io Markham Masterp. ii. v. 228 You shal then cord him 
hard about the midst of the necke. 169X Loud. Gaz. No. 
2646/4 A hair Portmantua Trunk, lock’d and corded. 1708 
OcKL^ Saracens (1848) 403 He commanded his men to 
cord the tents closer together. X844 Dickens Mart. Clmz. 
VI, Miss Charity called him to come and cord her box. 1875 
UrP Diet. III. g8o To cord the treddle i, to the hack 
leaf, put a rwing cord, and to each of the other four, sink- 
ing cords. 

3. To stack or put up (wood) in ‘ cords’. 

1762 tr. BuscMng's Syst. Geog. V. 652 The greater part of 
the wood which is transported to Hamburg, as first corded 
Imre. 1870 Emerson Soc, ^ Solit. xi. 239 The owner of 
the wood-lot nnas only a nnmbcr of discolored treesi and 
says. .‘ they should be cut and corded before spring'. 
+Cord, W .2 Obs. Also corde. [Aphetic form 
of Acooed «.] 

1. trans. To bring to agreement, reconcile ; = 
Acooed v. i. 

M 9732 (Cott.) Mere! and hir sisters tua, 
Blithli wald 1 cord patn. sua. <71440 Pron^, Para, 92 
Cbrdyd or accordyde, concordaivs, 

2. intr. Of persons : To come to agreement, 
agree with ; to agre^ assent to ; =■ Acoobd v, 5 , 6 . 


CORDATE. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. lox Of apeny pou cordist 
wip me. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 91 To pis sentens 1 suppose 
Austeyn to cord, c 1430 Lydg. Bothas (iS 5 ®l d 

Touching his dreme they corded all in one. c 1435 Torr . 
Portugal X359, I cord with that assent. ■ 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 194 “ro gar thair myndis cord in one. 

3. Of things: To agree, be in harmony; impers. 
to be suitable ; = Aocoed 8 . 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 316 pos says pe prophet David, 
In a psalme pat cordes par-wyth. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
[see Accobd v, 8]. c 1400 A^oL JLolL 30 It cordip to hem 
[prestis] to jeue comyn. 14. . Gram. Rules in Reliq. Ant. 
II. 14 And how anowne substantyfeWylle corde with a verbe 
and a reiatyfe. a 1500 Chaucer’s Dreme 1250 Counsell cords 
not well in rime. 

So t CoTflable, fCo'rdant adjs., fCo'rdantly 
adv., = Accoedablb, etc.; fCo'^dinfif vbl. sb., 
agreement, reconciliation = Accoeding ; 1* Co'rd- 
tng ppl. a. and adv. — Accoeding (in quot. 1593 

quasi-_^r^. = ‘ according to ’). 

a X300 Cursor M. 9515 (Cott.l A sample cordant \TriM. en- 
saumple cordyng], pat 1 tok Vte of sent Robert bok. 138a 
Wyclif 2 Chron. xx. 21 With cordaunt voice, c X400 Apol, 
Loll. 6 Cordandli wip holi writ, c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
vi. 214 And after oilderose We may baptize and name it, 
cordyng even. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xi, They, .made 
grete ioye of their welfare and cordyng. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 
75 Cordynge in sang, concentus. 1485 Caxton Paris ^ V. 
(t 868) 3 Tms lone was not wel lykely ne cordable. 1593 T. 
Watson Teares ofFancie H-x. ao8 To paint thy glories cord- 
ing their desart. x86o Heavysege Count Filippo 22 As one 
struck string, 'To other cordant, with low breath responds.- 

Cordage (k^-idedg). [app. a. F. cordage in 
same sense, f. corde Cord : see -age. Cf. also It. 
cordaggi pi. ‘ all manner of cordage, tacklings or 
ropes for ships’ (Florio).] 

• 1. Cords or ropes collectively or in the mass, esp. 
die ropes in the rigging of a sliip. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres v. iii. 13s Cordage of sundry 
sorts. 160X R. Johnson Kirigd. ^ Commw. (1603), i6_ To 
make sailes and cordage for the furnishing of snipping. 
1634 Ford P. Warbeck v. iii, To brave the cordage Of a 
tough halter, a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant iv. i, 
Wee’l give our hair for Cordage, and our finest Linnen for 
Sails. 179X Hamilton tr. BeHhollet's Dyeing 1 . 1, ii. i. 150 
From the strongest cordage, to the finest kind of thread. 
1^7 Illitst. Loud. News 10 July 30/1 Amidst the cordage 
and silk of the balloon. 1^7 Stevenson Underwoods i. 
xvi. 37 The seaman hears Once more the cordage rattle, 
b. transf. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. no Grete ryueles and 
fromples, that putte oute the beaulte of the play.saunte 
vysage, that she sheweth all wytb cordage, aswelle in the 
nek as aboute the temples, xsw T. M[oufet] Sillnvormes 
60 What cordage first they make and tackling sure. 1847 
Longf. Ev. ii, iii. 23 A cluster of trees with tanked cordage 
of grape-vines. 18^7 Dickers Lett, s8 Jan., His knitted 
brows now turning into cordage. 

Q. fig. 

i6<m Lovelace Poems 307 Dragg’d on still By the weake 
Cordage of your untwin’d will. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
XV. iii, The cordage of his life had been so strained and torn, 
f 2. The action of cording or tying cords, rare. 
x6x6T. Adams Sacr. Thankf 28 This mans whole life is 
spent in tying of cords : his profession is cordage. 

t Coraal'lle. Obs. Also 6 Sc. -ale. [a. OF. 
cordaille ( 14 th c. in Godef., and in Cotgr.) = It. 
cordaglia L. type *chordSlia pi., f. chotda CoED : 
see -AL 5 .] Cordage ; tackling of a ship. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F j, Berynge with hym the 
cordaylle wberwith he made his cordes. 1548 Aberd, Reg. 
V. 20 (Jam.) Ane anker and tua cordalis. 

t Cordal. Obs. [a. OF. cordal, cordail cord 
L. type chordSle sing. ; see prec.] See quots. 

x6W R. Holme Armory 111. ill. 39 The Cordal, or String 
of the Mantle, with its Buttons and Tassels. 1828 Berry 
Enc. Her. I. s.v., Cordals, strings of the mantle or robe of 
estate, made of silk and gold thread, interwoven like a 
cord. 

Cordant, aphet. f. Accordant : see after Coed 
Cordate (k^'id^»t), a. Also y cordat. [In 
sense 1 ad. L. corddt-us wise, privient, sagacious, 
f. cor, cord- heart, in sense of judgement ; in sense 
3 , ad. mod.L. cordattis (Linnteus), in sense analo- 
gous to that of ovdtus egg-shape(i : see -ate '■i s.] 
fl. Wise, prudent, sagacious. Obs. 
x6sx Fulled s Abel Rediv., Life Colei 105 The Bishop 
assisted by two of his brethren, almost as learned and Cor- 
date as himselfe. a X734 North Lives (iSgoj III. gx He 
was cordate in his practice, and I believe never in all his 
life betrayed a client to court a judge. Ibid, 125 To allow 
him assistants, .that he shall think faithful and cordate. 

^2. Hearty, cordial. Obs. rare. 

1670 Maynwaring Physic. Repos, 117 Unanimous concur- 
rence and cordate adherence to one another. 167X — Proict. 
of Physic Cordate esteem for all those who nave contri- 
buted their endeavours for so happy a restitution. 

3. (Chiefly in Ned. Hist.) Heart-shaped ; resem- 
bling in form a longitudinal section of a heart, i,e. 
with outline generally rounded, but pointed at one 
end and having an indentation at the other. 

*769 J- Walus Nat, Hist. Norihumb, I. xi. 393 The de- 
pressed cordate Echinus, or Sea-Egg. X794 Martyn Rms- 
seau's Bof. v. 32 The form of these petals . .is usually cordate 
or heart-shaped. X854 Woodward Mollusca n. 290 Shell 
regular, equivalvc, free, cordate. i88a Vines Sachd Boi. 
476 The leaves of Selagtnella, .are usually cordate at the 
base. 

b. Prefixed to another adj. = ' cordate and . . ,*» 
or ‘ with a combination of the cordate form ' ; as 
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COEDIALIZE. 


ill eordate-amplexicaul, -lanceolate) -oblong, -sagit- 
tate, etc. See also Cobuato-. 

1845 Lindlbv Sclt. Boi. vi. (1858) 86 Floral leaves broad- 
ovate, at the base cordate-amplexicaul. 1870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 310 Polygonum Convolvulus \ leaves cordate- 
sagittate. 

Hence Co'rdately adv., in a cordate form. 

1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

tCordated (k^’jclciled), a. Nat. Hist. Ohs. 
[f. L. cordat-us + -ED : in earlier use than prec.] 
= CoiiDATE 3. 

*7*S J* Petiver in Phil. Trans, XXIX. 243 Leaves., 
more rugged and cordated at the Footstalk. 1768 Pennant 
Zool. (1770) IV. 8 A young bird, .with transverse bars of 
brown on the breast instead of cordated spots. 1780 Coxit 
Fuss, Disc. 336 The leaves, .of a roundish cordated figure. 
Cordato- (k^^idJi'tii), combining form of mod.L. 
corddtns, Cobdate : cf. Cohdaie 3 b. 

z866 Treas. Bot. 329 Cordaio-hastaie . . Cerdato-ovaie . . 
Cordato-sagitiate. 

Cordavan, obs. f. Cordovan". 

II Covdax (kp-jdffiks). [Gr. KiJpSa^.] An inde- 
cent or extravagant dance of the Old Greek Comedy. 

1331 Elvot Gov. i. xx, Dissolute motions and wanton 
countenaunce.s in that whichc was called Cortiax. x8ja R. 
Cumberland Arisieph., With the obscene device of an old 
hag Dancing the drunken cordax in her cups. 1820 T. 
Mitchell AristoNi- I. p. xxix. The cordax or dance of 
comedy. *847 J. Leitcii tr. Mulled s Man. A rchssol. 496 Sile- 
nus as a cordax-dancer. 

Cordeal, obs. f. Cordial. 

Cordebeck, -derbeck, illiterate spellings of 
Caudebeoic. 

1674 Land. Gaz, No. 946/4 Black Cordebeck Hat. 1698 
Hatter's Adtd. in tf. ^ Q, 14 Mar, 1891 204 A new inven- 
tion of making hats, felts, Carolinas, Corderbecks, 1707 
E, Ward IPtd. Rediv. II. in. 90 Behind these came two 
Bully Hecks With feather'd Cock’d up Cordebecks. 

Corded (kpi'dcd), ppl. a. [f. Cord i + -ed,] 

1 . Bound "with cords ; in Her. represented as 
bound or wound about with cords. 

1486 Bk, St. Alhasts, Her. Ciij, Among odyr crossis oon 
is founde the wich is calde a coorddid cros. .for hit is made 
of cordys, i8ai Med. Jrnl. V. 256 A sense of corded 
tightness round his head. 1836 Aird Poet, IVks, 287 In 
corded stiffness pent. 

2 . Having cords; made of or furnished with 
cords ; in the form of cords. 

1382 Wveur Pref. Ep. yerome vii. 72 The ten cordid 
sawtri. 1373 Wills ^ Tnv. N. C. (Surtees) 10 Bedsteades not 
coarded. i3gx Shaks. Two Gent. n. vi. 33 This night he 
meaneth with a Corded-ladder To climbe celestiall S^iluia’s 
chamber window. x8ia Southey Omniana II, 41 All 
Minorites, .and all the corded families. 1830 E. Hawkins 
Anglo-Gallie Coins xi The legend is contained within two 
corded circles. 

3 . Having raised lines or stripes, like cords, upon 
the surface ; esp. of textile fabrics : ribbed, twilled. 

1760-72 tr. ^uan ^ Ullods Voy. II. 196 The Indians. . 
Mply tnemselves to weaving bays, corded stuffs, etc. 1^7 
Craig, Corded . . furrowed. i88a Beck Draper's Diet., 
Corduroy, a thick corded stuff of cotton. X884 GirFs O^m 
Paper Feb. 227/1 The corded turtle, so called because of 
seven deep furrows or grooves on Its shell. x886 Stevenson 
Dr, Jekyll x. 121 The hand, .was lean, corded, knuckly. 

4 . Piled or stacked in ‘ cords ' (see Coed sh^ 9). 

1847 Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) 1 , 489 The 

kennel by the corded wood. 

Oordee, var. of Chobdeb. 

Cordelier (k/idellou). Forms : 4-5 oordi- 
lere, 6 oordillere, -ylar, -elere, -eleir, 7 -ilier, 
6 - cordelier, [a. F. cordelier, in OF. also cor- 
deler, f. cordele (now cordelle\ dim. of corde Cord ; 
see -iBR. Cf. It. em’degliere, cordigliere, OF. 
cordelois, med.L. cordelita, cordiger."] 

1 . A Franciscan friar of the strict rule ; so called 
from the knotted cord which they wear round the 
waist. 

c X400 Rotn. Rose 7461 So been Augustins, and Cordileres, 
And Carmes, and eke sacked freres..Full holy men, as I 
hem deem, xsoo-ao Dunbar Tidhigs f^tn Session 45 
Baith Carmeleitis and Cordilleris Cumis thair to genner and 
get ma freiris. x3Sa Lyndesay Monarche 5683 With small 
nummer of Monkis and Freris, Off Carmeletis, and Corde- 
leris. X663 Butler Ilud. i, i. 960 Of Rule as sullen^ and 
severe As that of rigid Cordeliere, c 1720 Prior Tki^ ^ 
Cordelier iv, A Norman, though late, was obliged to ap- 
pear, And who to assist but a grave cordelier? X827 Mac- 
aulay Co. Clergyman's Trip to Camb. iv, An army of grim 
Cordeliers. .Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears. 

2 . pi. Name of one of the political clubs of the, 
French devolution {club des cordeliers), so called 
because it met in an old convent of the Cordeliers. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ii. i, iv, The whole Cordeliers 
District responds to it. Ibid. ii. i. v. One party, which 
thinks the Jacobins lukewarm, constitutes itself into Club of 
the Cordeliers ; a hotter Club ; it is Danton’s element. 

3 . Name given to a machine for rope-making. 
X878 in Rossiter Illustr. Diet. Sc. Terms. 
Cordeliere. Also 6 Sc, cordelere, [a, F. cor- 

deliire the cord of the Franciscans, a similar cord 
orig. put round the armorial bearings of wido"ws 
and maidens to mark their devotion to St. Francis 
of Assisi, and in various transf. senses ; f. F, corde- 
lier : see Littr^. Now usually written -ire as in 
Fr., and pronounced kordalif r.] 

1 . Her, A knotted cord. 


rt X72S A. Hvsotx Heraldry iv. 59-60 Ga®''-) All the above 
chiurchmen, who use and cariy the exterior ornament of a 
hat above their anns, have also a cordeliere (issuing out of 
the same), which is a cord with two running knots on each 
side, whereat hang down the foresaid tassels on both sides 
of the shield. 

1 2 . ‘ Knotted cordwork on embroidery ’ (Cotgr.), 
XS6i Inventories (1813) 133 (Jam.) Upoun the silver corde- 
leris knottis of gold. 

1 8 . ‘A black and knotted silk neckerchief’ 
(Webster). (So F. cordelere in Cotgr.) 

t Cordeliu. Obs. rare, fprob. a. OF. or AF. 
*cordelin\ see Cordelier and - in.] =Cordelieri. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iBio) 258 Frere Hugh of Malm- 
cestre was a Jacobyn, And William of Gaynesbutgh was a 
Cordelyn. 

CoTdeling, -elling, ppl. a. [f, F. coi-deler to 
twist.] Twisting. 

1864 in Webster ; and in later Dicta 

Gordelle (kpudel), sb. [a. F. cordelle, dim. of 
corde Cord.] 

't* 1 . (See quot.) Obs. 

X847-78 Halliivell, Cordelias, twisted cords ; tassels. 

2 . Canada and U.S. A towing line or rope. 
[The only sense in inod.F., and thence adopted in 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley.] 

X823 J. D. Hunter Mem. Captivity 84 Where rapids oc- 
curred in the river, we assisted at the cordelle, or towing- 
line, from the shore. 1884 Harper's Mag. June 125/1 A 
'Xanuck', or French Canadian, at the oar or the ‘cor- 
delle ’, the rope used to haul a boat up-stream. 

Cordelle (k^'id^), v. Canada and U. S. [f. 
prec. sb.] tram. To tow (a boat) with a cordelle. 
1838 S. Parker Explor. Tonr(j&i,C) 144 The men of the 
Hudson's Bay Company cordelled several batteaux down 
this rapid — part of the men going in the boats, and part on 
shore cordelling. X8S3 U. S. Grant Mem. II. xli. 37 To 
get w these rapids, steamers must he cordelled. 

tCordement. Obs. [Aphetic f. acordement, 
Accobdment.] Agreement, reconciliation. 

£1320 SirBeuesxigg And kiste hire at )>at cordeinent. 
a 1430 Le Morie Arth. 2422 Syr, slialle I neuyr of corde- 
mente wene, That we myght irendys be ajeyne ? X483 

Catti. Angl. 75 A Cordement, Concordia, concordancia, 

Corden, -ar, -er, obs. if. Cobdwain, -er. 
Corder (k/udsi). [f. Coed ».i -er i.] 

1 . One who cords or fastens with a cord. 

c X430 Pilgr, Ly/ Manhode iv. Iviii. (1869) 204 My mooder 
Charitee was cordere and thredere of i>is corde. 1824 
Southey in Lett. (1836) III. 449 Take care this box he a 
little better corded than the last, the corder whereof ought 
to have been sent to the treoding-mill. 

2 . An operative who forms a cord, welt, or 
braid, in the shoemaking and other trades. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. nSc/e A ‘ corder ' forms the top 
and button scallops over a round;;Pohited piece of steel. . 
fastened to a table. X89X Daily Chron. x8 Mar. 9/1 Bon- 
naz Braiders and Corders. — Permanent weekly hands 
wanted. 

3 . In a se'wing-machine : An appliance for stitch- 
ing a piping-cord, or the like, between the folds of 
a fabric. 

1870 Wilbox 4 Gibbd Price List 22 Cording with the 
Corder. 'The Corder lays the Cord while the Machine 
stitches it in. 

Corderoy, var, of Corduroy. 

Cordavan, -vant, -'wane,-wayii(e, -weyne, 
obs. if. Cobdwain. 

t Cordi- in derivatives, formerly not infrequent 
for Caedi- from Gr. mpBla heart, on account of 
the identity of meaning and greater familiarity of 
the Latin cor, cord-: e. g. Oordialgic, Cordi- 
gnostic (properly cardiognostic), Cordiology. 

1639 C. Noble Inexped. ofExped. 4 , 1 shall leave that to 
the great Cordignostick that is above. 1723 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. II. s.v. Stomach, A Cordialgick Pain. s&vs Blackiv. 
Mag. I. 38 "Why may not the human heart be registered in 
a good sized quarto volume . . and be made the basis to a 
system of Cordiology. Ibid., To expose her heart . . to the 
manipulation of a cordiologist. 

Cordial (k^'jdiaD, a. and sb. (Also 7 cordale.) 
[ad. med.L. cordidl-is (perh. immed. through F. 
cordial, 14th c.), f. L. cor, cord- heart 4- -al : cf. 
Ijr concordidlis, f. concordia. Cordidlis appears to 
have been in its origin a word of medicine.] 

A. adj. -j* 1 . Of or belonging to the heart. Obs. 

Cordial spirits (in Mediaval Physiology)=ViTAL spirits, 
for ‘the Vital Spirit resides in the heart, is diroersed by the 
arteries, etc.', and ‘by the labour of y« compfexyon of the 
brayne. .is the vital spirite made an^mall' (Salmon x67i''.__ 
CX400 Lan/ranc's Cimrg, xt 2 pei [yeynes] bryngen liif 
& dewe norischinge & cordialle spiritis. 15^ A. M. tr. 
Gabelhouer's Bk. Physkke 116/1 Heerwith inungate the 
Cordiall pit verye fat, and this will allsoe cause appetite. 
1603 Florio Montaigne n.xxxvii.(i632)426 If it be neither 
cordiall, uor stomacall. 1646 SiR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
iv. iv. (1686) 133 An opinion, .which magpihies the condition 
of the fourth finger of the Left Hand ; presuming therein a 
cordial relation. 

b. Of the heart as the seat of feeling, affection, 
etc. ; internal. 

X84X Myers Caih. Th. iv. § sP-.sBa The verbal is very 
often quite different from the cordial Creed. 

2 . Of medicines, food, or beverages: Stimulating) 

‘ comforting’, or invigorating the heart ; restora- 
tive, reviving, cheering, 
t Cordial waieir~spint (obs.). 


X47X Ripley Comp. Alch, ix. in Ashm. (1632) 17s Fode to 
Man and Woman most cordyall. X333 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
(1541) 94 a, Al thinges whiche he cordiall, that is to say, 
which do in any wise comfort the hart. X364-78 Bulleyn 
DiaL agst. Pest. (1888) 33 A cordial ointment against the 
Pestilence. i634_ Milton Cantus 672 This cordial julep 
here . . With ^Irits of balm and fragrant syrups mixed. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe xviii. (1838) 287 He had brought me a 
case of bottles full of excellent cordial waters. 1797 Cole- 
ridge Ckristabel i, 0 weary lady, Geraldine, I pray you, 
drink this cordial wine ! 1811 A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. 
(1818) 215 Juniper berries aie diuretic and cordial. 

x6xi Shaks. Wini. T. v. iii. 77 This Affliction ha's a taste 
as sweet As any Cordiall comfort. 1633 Fuller Hist, Camb, 
(1840) 189 He bestowed on them cordial statutes, (as I may 
call them,) for the preserving of the College in good health. 
* 7 B 4 Richardson Grandisou (1781) I. xxviii. 204 All Sun- 
d^. .was a cordial day to her from morning to night. 

0. Hearty; coming from the heait, heartfelt; 
sincere, genuine, warm; warm and hearty in a 
course of action or in behalf of a cause. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 128 My only cordyall loue and frende. 
c 14^ — BUinchardyn xlix. xpo Enflamed wyth yre & of 
cordyal wrath, for lone of their lord, a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Huon clxxix. 721 My dere and cordyall frende. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 178 He was a stout and valiant 
gentleman, a cordial protestant. c »3o Siienstone Elegies 
xiii. 7 Soon may thy breast the cordial wish resume. 1843 
S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Re/, II. 183 To induce the em- 
peror to give the cause liis cordial support. 1870 R. W. 
Dale Week-day Serin, x. 184 A cordial abhorrence of what 
is sensual. 

b. Warm and friendly in manner. 

179s Southey yoan o/Arc^ ni. 976 By the ^ntle Queen 
With cordial affabtli^ received. 1837 W. Irving Copt. 
Bonneville III. 137 The latter took a cordial leave of his 
host. 1866 Geo. Eliot F, Holt (1868} 38 ‘ Right ', said the 
minister, in a deep cordial tone. 

quasi-na/®. = ‘ By heart ’. Obs. 
c 1473 Partenay Prol. 10, I not aqueynted of birth natur- 
all "with frenshe his verray trew pamghtnesse, Nor eii- 
preyntyd is in mynde cordiall. 

B. sb. 1. A medicine, food, or beverage which 
invigorates the heart and stimulates the circulation ; 
a comforting or exhilarating drink. Comm. Aro- 
matized and sweetened spirit, used as a beverage. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 443 For gold in Phisik is a cardial 
[v.r. cardial, cordeal, accordial], Therfore he louede gold in 
special. 13*6 Pilgr, Per/. (W de W. 1531) 171 As pocyons, 
laxes, coidialles, plasters, and other medteynes. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. v. 50 Costly Cordialles she did apply, 
t6x2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks, (1633) 230 Aquavit® dis- 
tilled out of Wine. .the chief cordial m cheering the heait 
of man. 1727 SwiPT Gulliver n. viii, 168 Observing I was 
ready to faint, [he] gave me a cordial to comfort me. 1833 
Ht. MARTmEAD Tale 0/ Tyne vi. 100 He , . sipped his even- 
ing cordial. X847 Db Quincev Sp. Mil. Nun v, The 
closet which held the peppermint-water and other cordials, 
b. transf. and fig, 

X479 Earl Rivers (title) The book named Cordyal which 
treteth of the four last and final thinges. 1394 Shaks. 
Rich, ///f II. I. 41 A pleasing Cordiall.. Is this thy Vow 
vnto mysickely heart. Fuller Holy l^ Pro/. St. nr. 

ti. 153 Harmlesse mirth is the best cordiall against the 
consunmtion of the spirits, X73x N. Cotton Visions in 
Verse (R.), Reflections on a life well past Shall prove a 
cordial to the last Z870 Emerson Soc. 4 ’ Solti., Clubs 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 92 Of all the cordials known to us, the 
best, safest, and most exhilarating, .is society. 

2. Comb., as cordial-bottle, -glass-, oordial- 
maker, manufacturer, * a manu&ctnrer of liqueurs, 
syrups, and sweet drinks ' (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
1858.) 

166^ Cowley Cutter Cobnan St, ii. viii. Fetch me the 
Cordial-glass in the Cabinet Window. x8oo Mar. Edge- 
worth Lottery i. She thought herself obliged, every quarter 
of an hour, to have recourse to her cordim-bottle, 
Cordi^gic, erroneous f. Cabdialgio. 
f Co'rdialine, «■ Ohs. rare—K [f. Cordial 
- h -INE.] Of the nature of a cordial. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inf. ^ A b. Phytic 87 With some other 
Cordialine Medicine, .to revive and keep up bis spirits. 

Cordiality (kpidisediti). [f. Cordial + -ity : 
cf. F. cordialiti (Oudin, i6th c.); It. cordialith.'] 
tl. The quality of relating to the heart. Obs.—^ ■ 
X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. iv. 184 That the prac- 
tice, .had any such respect of cordiality or reference unto 
the heart will much he doubted. 

2. Cordial quality: a. Heartiness, earnestness, 
sincerity. 

[X508 Florio, Cordialitk, hartines,] x6ix — Hartinesse, 
cordmlity. xySS Young Centattr ii. Wks. 1737 IV. 138 
The sound cordiality, and constant warmth of a disinterested 
friendship. 1736 A. Mitchell in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11.436. IV. 
370, 1 trust to the Kin^s justice, and to the cordiality with 
which he acts, for a full discovery. 1833 Motley Dutch 
Rep, ir. iv. (1866) 212 Margaret of Parma hated the Cardinal 
with great cordiality. 

b. Sincere good-will or friendly feeling towards 
others ; warmth and friendliness of manner. 

1730 Swift in Craftsman No. 232 , 1 will not suspect 
the present fidelity of France, and their cordiality to 
the protestant establishment. 1796 Jane Austen Sense 4 
Sens. (1849) 63 He. .did not return your kindness with any 
cordiality. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 125 Had 
there been any cordiality between the European officers and 
the native garrison. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 12 His 
cordiality towards progress and improvement. 

Coraialize (k^udialsiz), V. [f. Cordial h- 

-IZE.] 

1. irons. To make into a cordiaL 
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177^ Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772 342 Rum, cordlalized 
w ith Jelly of bilberries. 1861 Sala in Temple Bar Mag. I. 
304 They hastily swallowed mugs full of steaming egg-hot 
and cordialised porter. 

2 . To treat with cordials. Obs. rare. 

1S07 Med. Jral. XVII. 43 A state which the unwary 
would assert to be typhus, and begin.. to cordialise. 

3 . To make cordial or friendly. 

1817 Bp. Tebb in Life Lett. Uu. S7S Inward religion 
. .congenializes and cordializes human life. 

4 . intr. To become cordial ; to be on terms of 
cordiality, fraternize {witJi). Chiefly Sc. 

1834 A. Knox Corr. II. 164 I have not, bej-ond these 
wali^ one thoroughly congenial soul. .1 do not know even 
one, who cordializes with me, on the same intellectual 
level. 1863 J. Bbows / for® Sulsec, (ed. 31 62 With devo- 
tional feeling, .he cordialized wherever and in whomsoever 
it was found. t8^— yehu Leech (1882) 14 He would have 
found one student, .with whom he would have cordialised. 
Cor^aJly (k^udialil, adv. [f. as prec. -h -ly ^.] 
•I*!, Bs‘ By heart’. Obs. rare~\ 

1479 Caxtow CordyaU A Iv y‘ they may cordi-ally be 
enprynted with in your hertes. 

2 . Heartily, with all one’s heart, in a way that 
proceed,s from the heart. 

a 1333 Ln Bernees Mieoa cxxxuc. 317, I desyre you 
ryght cordeally, my dere frynd, shewe me ^ ye haue any 
hurt. x66o T. Gouge Chr. Directions ii. J1831) 24 If thou 
dost cordially resist and mourn for thy manifold dLstractions 
in prayer, *709 Foster in Life ^ Corr. (1846) 1 . 123, I cor- 
dially sympathize with yon. 1841 Bephinstonb /fir/. Jnd. 
II. 552 He cordially detests the Hindds. x88o Tyndall 
Glac. I. xvi. 104 To this I cordially agreed, 

3 . With hearty friendliness or good-will ; in a 
manner that betokens warm friendliness. 

1781 CowFER Retirement 379 How cordially I pressed 
His undissemhling virtue to my hreasL xy^s Burke Corr. 
IV. 325 Mrs. Burke desires to be most cordially remembered 
to you. 1B48 C. Bronte y. Eyre U, I was cordially in- 
vited to eat. 1885 Manch. Exam. 13 May 6/j Lord John 
..cordially shook hands with him. 

*}* Co'rdiallLeSSi Obs. [f. as prec. -f -NESS.] 
= C 0 BDIA.L 1 TT. 

1611 CoTGR., Cordialiii, cordiallnesse, heartin&sse. 1673 
'Brooks GoM. Key Wks. 1867 V. 550 The cordialness of his 
love. Norris Pract. Disc, IV. a88 In all the 

Reality, Cordialness, Sincerity and Constancy of [our love], 

Cordicole (kp'jdiktful), [ad.mod.L, cordicolay 
f, cor, cordU heart ■+ -^ola worshipper.] ‘ K. wor- 
shipper of the heart * : a nickname for one who 
woT^ips the ‘ Sacred Heart’. 

*854 f. B. Dalgairns Devot. Hrt. of yesus fed. a) 38 It 
was in J ansenist periodicals that the nick-name of Cordicoles 
was attached to the members of the Confraternities. [1883 
Catholic Diet,. s.v. Heart of yesus. Nicknamed * C^rdiola- 
tne 'or * Cordicolm ', and chatted with Nestorianism.] 
Cordierite (k^'idionit). Min. [Named (in 
1813) after Cordier a French geologist See -epe.] 
A synonym of lotiTE. 

1814 T. Allan Min, Nometi,, Cordierite. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks sin. aio Cordierite-granite is a variety.. con- 
taining cordierite or lolite. 

CoTdieS. ' An American name for a kind of 
felt hat covered with camel or goat hair ’ (Sim- 
monds Diet. Trade 1858). 

Cordiform (kf Jtdif^m), a. [f. L. cor, cordi- 
heart -k -eobm. Cf. F, cordiforme^ Heart-shaped. 

CordHonn foramen ; the obturator foramen of reptiles. 
Cordiform tendon ; the central tendon of the diaphragm. 

x8s8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, II. a86 Thorax slightly 
convex; scutellum generally cordiform. 1831 Richardson 
Geol. apa The.. marine turtles have the carapace cordiform 
and depressed like an elliptical arch. 1887 Booksuorm Dec, 
34 The famous cordiform map of Apian. [This map (1530). 
the earliest known on the angle heart-shaped projection. 
Brit, Mns. Cat,] 

Cordlgnostic ; seeCoBoi-. 

Cordil ; see Cobdtl, the water-newt. 
Cordilere, -ier, obs. ff. Cobdelieb. 

II Cordillas. Obs. [F,, formerly cordiHats, f. 
* cordille, dim. of corde Cord ; cf. cordillon.'J 
1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 67 Cordillats Stuff per Piece of 28 
£lls. X838 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, Cordillas, a kind of 
kecOT. 

II Cordillera (k^dilye’ra). (In 8 rarely oat- 
deliex). [Sp. « mBnntain- chain, 'the nmning 
along of a rocke in great length’ (Minsheu 1599), 
f. cordtlla, in OSp. string, rope, dim. of cuerda\~~ 
L. chorda cord, rope.] 

A mountain chain or ridge, one of a series of 
parallel ridges ; in fl. applied originally by the 
Spaniards to the parallel chains of the Andes in 
South America (fas Cordilleras de los Andes), sub- 
sequently extended to the continuation of the same 
system through Central America and Mexico. 

Some geographers in the U. S. have proposed to transfer 
the name to the more or less parallel chains of the Rocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevada, with their intervening ridges 
and tablelands, termed by them the Cordilleratt region; 
but this is not approved of by European geographers. 

1704 Collect, Voy. fChurch.) III. 12/1 The Cordillera grows 
router. 1796 ^Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 60 Pinchinca, one of 
the Cordeliers, immediately under the line. 1816 Keatinge 
Trav.JxStj) I. 212 A cordillera and an atom are wielded or 
cast with equal facility by her [Nature’s] powerful hand. 
*833 Ppmy CycL I. 519/1 (s.v. Andes) At the northern 
limit of the group of Loxa. .the main ranee divides into two 
subordinate chains, pr cotdiUeras. 1879 Dana Geol, 


(ed. 3) IS A cordillera includes all the mountain-chains m 
the whole great belt of high land that borders a continent, 
JSg, 1781 AncHTS.m Naval Chron, XI.ajoThe ship upon a 
bed of rocks, mountains of them on one side, and Cordeliers 
of water on the other. 

Cordillere, obs. f, CoBDBLrEB. 
f Cordi’loquy. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. cor, cordi- 
heait, after ventriloquy; cf. Cabdiphonia.] A 
speaking from the heart. 

2642 Fuixer Holy tf Prof. Si. 11. ix. 83 Some have ques- 
tioned ventiiloquie, when men strangely speak out of their 
bellies, .might I coin the word cordiloquie, when men draw 
the doctrines out of their hearts, etc. 

Cordinar, -er, obs. f. Cobdwaineb. 
Co’rdine. Obs. rare. 

x6ii CoTGR., Cordons dune irompette, the cordines or 
strings of a Trumpet. 

Cordiugf (k^idig), vhl. sbf [f. Cord and 

/i.l+-ING k] 

1 . The action of binding or fastening with a cord ; 
hanging (qnot. 1619). b- Weaving. The con- 
nexion of the treadles of a loom with the leaves of 
heddles by cords, in such, a way as to produce the 
pattern required. 

16x9 H. Hutton Follies Anat. 33 A cording be your end. 
a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 279 Like a Shepheards Tent 
that falls to the ground for want of pinning, cording, and 
sowing, xSza A. Peddib (tUU) Linen Manufacturer, 
Weaver, and Warper’s Assistant, with Tables, Drafts, 
Cordings, etc. xf^s Ure Did. Arts II. 524 The draught 
and cording of common fustian is very simple. Ibid. III. 
98a Fig. 1955 represents the draught and cording of a fan- 
ciful species of dimity. 

2 . concr. Cords collectively; cordage; corded 
work. 

*S7* Wills 4 " Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 363 Ij dossen cording 
for coddes xij<'. 1616 Fletcher Hum. Lioitt. iv. i, Nay 
then I must buy the stocke— send me good cording. 1704 
Collect, (Church.) III. 583/2 They use Cording Instead 
of Wood for Fuel. 1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. 1 , 24 May, 
A narrow brimmed hat, with gold cording, 

3. Cardiff quire (of paper) : see qnot.^ 1825. 

1632 Drquhart yewel hTcs. (1834) 182 Writing, .upon 

the loose ^eets of cording-quires. 1893 Hone Every-day 
Bk. 1 . 1139 Cassie Quires, the two outside quires of the 
ream, also called cording quires. 

Oordbig, vbl. sb:^ and fpl. a., aphetic f. Ac- 
COBDINO ; see Cobd v .^ 

Cordlology : see Cordi-. 

Cordite (kp’idait). [f. Cord + -ite.] A 
smokeless explosive, introduced in 1889, so called 
from its cord-like appearance. 

xS8g News a Oct. 5/3 The new explosive, known 
by the name of ' cordite ' on account of its curiously string- 
like appearance. 1891 Pall Mall G, 30 May 7/2 A velo- 
city of no less than 2,669 ft. has been realized with a ipilb. 
charge of cordite from a 6-inch quick-firing gun. 

Oordivant, -iwin, obs. ff, Cordwain, 
Oord-leaf ; see Cobd sb.'^ 

+ Co’rdlett. Obs. [Cf. F. cordelette small cord, 
dim. of corde Coed. 

But perh. = cordillats, Cordillas.] 

1661 in Topographer (1790) zo, 6 Cordletts and fowre 
Blanketts. 

t Oo'rdly. 7 Obs, [C£ F. cordille young tunny 
emerging from the egg ; see Littrl] ‘ A tunny ’ 
(Halliwell). (No authority or reference given.) 
Cordon (k^'jd9n,-pn), si. Also 6 cordone, 8 
cordoon. [a. F. cordon, deriv. of corde Cobd ; = 
It. cordone, 1 ^. cordon, Pr. cordox in It. an aug- 
mentative, in F. also diminutive. The earliest form 
in Eng. appears to have been cordone from It. ; but 
this was soon superseded by the Fr.] 

1 . Fortif. A course of stones along the line of 
junction of the rampart and parapet, or forming 
the coping of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 127 The ditch.. to be 
made so deep, and cast vp so high, that it should couer the 
wall, at least vnto the Cordone. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Cordon. .In Fortification, a row of stooes. .set between the 
Wall of the Fortress that lies a- slope and the Parapet which 
stands upright ; serving for an Ornament in Defences made 
of Masons-work. 178a Sien of Atibigtiy 60 Humieres.. 
had already gained the cordon of the rampart. 1859 F. A. 
Griffiths Artil, Man. (1862) 261 The Cordon is a semi- 
circular projection of stone, .placed at the top of the slope 
of the revetment of the escarp. 

2 . Arch. A string-course, or projecting band of 
stone, usually flat, on the face of a wall. 

xyo6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cordon.. \n Architecture, a 
Plinth, or edge of Stone on the out-side of a Building. 1739 
Labelye Short Acc, Piers Westm. Bridge 36 The Masons 
set the last Sjone of the Toms or Cordon. 1876 Gwilt 
Encycl. Archii. Gloss., Cordon, the edge of a stone on the 
outside of a building. 

3 . Mil. A line of troops composed of men placed 
at detached intervals, to prevent passage to or from 
the guarded area ; a chain of military posts. Also 
attrib., as ip cordon system, duty. 

1738 Misc. in Ann, Reg, If [our officers] order us to 
form a line, we can do it ; but if they call that line a 
Cordofi, we must be obliged to apply to the rhiiplai'n 
for a Dettottemeni of the mysterious word. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. I, 754 These troops, .are dispersed at posts 
placed at proper distances on a Cordon, surrounding the 
colony on the land side. 1817 Wynn in Pari, Deb, 356 
A coraon of troops had been stationed on the banks of the 


liver to intercept any communication. 1877 Field Exerc, 
Infantry 314 There are two systems of outposts, viz. the 
Cordon system, and the patrol system. 

b. transf, A continuous line or circle of per- 
sons round any person or place. 

1854 M. Harland Alone xxiv, He attached himself to 
MrsTRead's cordon of admirers. 1883 Ld. R, Gswer My 
Remin. II. xxii. 70 A large crowd . .kept back by a cordon 
of police, 

C. fig, 

X792 Burke Corr. (1844I IV. 21 They propose that all 
Europe shall form a cordon to hedge in the cuckoo. x868 
G. Duff Pol. Snrv. 212 To draw round it a cordon, and 
to allow.. no rival near the throne. 1879 W. F. Steven- 
son in Gd, Words Mar. 138 Foreigners who have been 
excluded by the strictest cordon ever drawn. 

4 . A guarded line between infected and unin- 
fected districts, to prevent intercommuhicalion and 
spread of a disease or pestilence. Called also 
sanitary cordon. 

i8s6 Jas. Mill in VI. 264 If a cordon against 

the ordinary plague is an expedient measuie, eta i860 
G. A. Spottiswoodb Vac. Tour 8g A sanitary cordon as a 
protection from the plague may have mitigated the ravages 
of this scourge in Eastern Europe. 1883 Manch, Exam. 
10 June 4/6 They will establish cordons and lazarettos in 
order to uisure the complete isolation of all infected towns. 

6. An ornamental cord or braid forming a part 
of costume. Also, the cord worn by Francis- 
cans. 

1578 Iwo. R. Wardrobe (1815) sig (Jam.) Lang slevis with 
silver pasmentis and small cordonis of silvir and blew silk. 
1599 Sandvs Europse Spec. (T.), All lay brethren and sisteis 
that did weare St. Francis’s cordon. 16x92. BoydAgs/ Battell 
(1629I 960 (Jam.) What are such cuts and cordons, silkes 
and satins.. but infallible tokens of an unsanctified heart? 
1633 Lithcow Trav, ix. (1682) 367 This done he knitteth 
the Cordon of the Cloak about him. x66i Morgan Sph. 
Gentry 1. i. 4 Ordinary Jews had the cordons or binders of 
their fringes of this colour. 1843 Agnes Strickland 
Queens Eng. I. 28 Unconsciously tied and untied the rich 
cordon that fastened his cloak several times. z88a Cussans 
Heraldry 242 The Mantle [of the Order of the Garterl - .is 
fastened by a rich white cordon, with large tasseLs, which 
extend to about the middle of the body. 

b. Her. An ornamental cord accompanying the 
shield of an ecclesiastical dignitary, 

II 6. A ribbon, usually worn scarfwise, as part of 
the insignia of a knightly order, [Either con- 
fessedly Fr. ^ordm) or a Gallicism, the English 
equivalent being IIibbon.] 

Grand cordon : that distinguishing the highest class or 
grade of such an order. Blue cordon (F. cordon bleu ) : the 
sky-blue ribbon worn by the Knights-grand-cross of the 
French order of the Holy Ghost, the highest order of 
chivalry under the Bourbon kings ; hence extended to other 
first-class distinctions : cf. Blue Ribbon. These and similar 
names are also applied to the wearers of the insignia, and 
by extension to other persons of distinction ; cordon bleu, 
jocularly or familiarly, a first-class cook. 

1737 Philip Quarll 255 He meets with several Noblemen, 
some with a blew Cordoon. 1793 A. Young Trav. France 
9 The ceremony of the day was, the King’s investing the 
Duke of Berri . . with the cordon blue. xSao Southev Pilgr. 
to Comp, TV. vn. 263 For in his family, and this The Corpo- 
ration knew, It rightly would be valued more Than any 
cordon bleu. 1836 T. Hook G, Gurney III. 62 Cordons, 
as they call them. . the things they wear over their shoulders 
with the Garter, Bath, 'iDiistle and St. Patrick. 1863 King- 
lake Crimea (18761 1 . xiv. 229 He suffered himself to be 
publicly stripped of his grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour. 

7 . Hort. A fruit-tree made by pruning to grow 
as a single stem (usually as an espalier or wall 
tree). Hence cordon-trained, cordon tree. 

1B78 W. Robinson Parks ^ Card. Paris (ed. 2) 280 A 
coraon means a tree confined to a single stem, that .stem 
being furnished with spurs, or . . little fruiting branches 
nailed in. Ibid, 4x7 The U form, or double Cordon, is best 
suited for a very high wall or fence. xSSa Garden 16 Sept. 
264/1 The fruits were all gathered from cordon-trained 
trees. 1883 Pall Mall G. 22 Oct. 6/r Pyramid, bush, and 
cordon trees, .that will often with their first year’s crop re- 
pay their cost. 

+ 8. ‘The twist of a rope ’ (Bailey fol. 1730-6). 

'f’CoTdon, V. Obs. rare, [a. F. cordonner, f, 
cordon.'] 

1 . trans. To twist into a cord or rope. 

1633 Favinb Theai. Hon, ii. vii. iro This long haire, 
tressed and cordonned after the Anticke practise. 

2 . To ornament with a cordon or braid. 

1561 Im). R, Wardrobe (1815) 148 (Jam.) Item, sevin 
quaiffis of claith of silvir, cordonit with hlak silk. 

■ Co’rdoued, fpl. a. [f. Cordon + -ed 2.] 

1 . Decorated with the cordon of an order. 


Lever Martins M Cro’M. 263 Your starred and 
cordoned agitator of the Bourse. 

2 . Having an encircling line or band in relief. 

1889 Atheneeum 14 Dec. 825/^ In most cases they [v^esl 
were surrounded by beads or raised ‘ cordons ’ which divided 
them into zones, .the clay counterparts of the ' cordoned' or 
pedestalled va.ses. 

Cordonar, obs. f. Cobdwaineb. 

II Cordonuet. [F. (kordon^), dim. of cordon?] 
A loosely spun thick silk thread or weak cord 
made from waste or inferior silk, and used for 
fringes, outlines of lacework, etc., where strength 
is not required. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, Cordomiet, coarse silk. 1886 
W. A Harris Diet. Fire Ins., Cordone f. 
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tCo'rdotlS, a. Obs. rare~\ [prob. repr. a 
med.L. *chordos%ts, f, chorda COBD.] Affecting the 
‘ cords ’ or sinews. 

e 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg'. gg pe crampe is a sijknes cor- 
dons eifjer nervous. 

Cordovan (l^'id^vsen), a. and sb. Also (6 cor - 
dubaji), 7 oordovant, 7-8 >devan, -divan, -de- 
vant, -divant, (oordiaunt). [a. Sp. cordovdn 
(now cordobdn) ‘ cordouan or Spanish leather ’ 
(Minsheu 1599) ; cordovdno adj., of Cordova. The 
same word as Cobdwain, but adopted directly 
from Sp. at a later date. Originally, and still 
dialecldly, cordova-n", llie foims in -ant appear 
to be owing to false analogy ; peril, to association 
with van-, avan-, as weakened form of Avant-.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Cordova ; made of 
the leather there manufactured. 

itox PcRCivALi. Sp, Diet,, Taperados, the inside of a 
cordouan skin turned outwards. x6x8 Flutciich Lt^al 
Siibj. IV. vii, You mu&k-cat, Cordevan-.skin 1 x6j6 Ether- 
EDGE Mail of Mode nr. iii, I . . was almost poison'd with a 
pair of Cot divant gloves he wears. 1818 Scott F. M. Perth 
IV, His walking boots were of cordovan leather, 1848 
TIIA.CKCRA.Y Van. Fair xlii. She removed the cordovan 
leather from the grand piano. 

B. sb. 1 . One who belongs to Cordova (L. 
Cordtibd). 

iggg Bi'. Ha.1,1. Sat. i. iii. ag The famous Corduban. 

2 . Cordovan leather ; = Cobdwain. 
ns 1625 FLErciiER Faith/. Skeph. 1. i. Hanging scrip of 
hnesl cordevan. xSgx OGiLnv rlisop (1665) 114 In Cordo- 
van! at leisure walk the Slrcet. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
IV. vi. {1737) as Of their Skins the best Cordivant will be 
made x8ii A. Scott Poems, Rural Content iv, But now 
they're flung by, an' I’ve bought cordovan. X87S Ure Diet. 
Arts III. 96 In. .leather whose grain is tender, as cordovan, 
which is manufactured fiom horse-hides, 
f 3 , A skin of this leather. Obs. 

CX645 Howell Lett, (idgo) II. Vote poem. No. Roman 
perfumes, Bufls or Cordovans. 1717 W. Mather Yt^. 
Mads Comp. 407 Goat-Skins undrest, Cordevnnts. tjS/a 
Beawes Le.v Mereat. (X759)73.|. Red and yellow Cordouans. 
Corduane, obs. f, Cobdwain. 

Corduroy (kpjtdoroi'), sb. and a. Also 8 eor- 
deroy, 9 cord de roy, oorde du roy. [A name 
app. of English invention: either originally in- 
tended, or soon after assumed, to represent a 
supposed Fr. *corde du roi ‘ the king’s cord ’ ; it 
being a kind of ‘ cord’ or corded fustian. 

No such name has ever been used in French : on the con- 
trary, among a list of articles manufactured at Sens in 1807, 
Millin de Grandmaison Voyage d. Dipart, du Midi I, X44 
enumerates ‘ dlolTes de cotou, futaines, kings-cordes ', evi- 
dently from English. Wolstenliolme's Patent of 1776 men- 
tions nearly every thing of the fustian kind except corduroy, 
which yet was well known by ivga Dnroy occurs with serge 
and drugget as acoarse woollen fabric manufactured in Somer- 
setshire in the i8th c., but it has no apparent connexion with 
corduroy, A possible source has been pointed out in the 
English surname Corderoy,] 

A. sb. 

1 . A kind of coarse, thick-ribbed cotton stuff, 
worn chiefly by labourers or persons engaged in 
rough work. 

1795 [see B. x]. cxSxo Rees Cycl, s.v. Fustian, The manu- 
facture comprehends the various cotton stuflfs known by the 
names of corduroy, velverett, velveteen, thicksett, etc. 
iSao SvD, Smith Deti, clxxv. No distant climes demand 
our corduroy, Unmatched habiliment for man and boy. 
1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. II. 332 Eight-shaft cord, vulgarly 
called corduroy. 1878 Black Green Fast, x. 84 He was 
dressed for the most part in shabby corduroy, 

b. Extended as a trade name to other fabrics of 
similar appearance. 

1884 Fr/eu. Standard 28 Aug, 4/3 Corduroy is the ‘ coming 
material’ . . The new corde an roy will be a dainty silken 
fabric, as indeed it was in the beginning. [A baseless asser- 
tion.] 

2 . jtl. Corduroy trousers, colloq. 

X787-91 ‘G. Gauea-qh' Acad. Horsem. xv, (1809) No- 
thing but a pair of corderoys between him and the House’s 
back. _x86x Hughes TomPrmonatOx/.xix. (i88g] 114 A 
fellow in corduroys, 

3 . A corduroy road (see B. 3) ; the structure of 
such a road. 

1836 Backiuoods 0/ Canada X14 Over these abominable 
corJiiroys the vehiore joIt.s, jumping from log to log. 1863 
Reader 30 Sept. 364/3 Long timbers both above and be- 
neath, placed parallel to the load, and pinned to the cordu- 
loy. X884 Harped s Mag_. J une xos/a The government road 
. .in comparison with which the roughest 'corduroy' would 
appear a brilliant, .innovation. 

B. adj. [attrib, use of the j//.] 

1 . Made of the fabric corduroy. 

1795 Hull Advertiser xo Oct. 2/1 An old brown coat, and 
old corduroy breeches. 1849 Excurs, S, 

Africa II. 4x8 Antigropelos boots, and everlasting corduroy 
breeches. 

2 . Ribbed and furrowed like corduroy, 

186s Ecclesiologist Feb. 13 Their surface was so deeply 
chiselled over with ‘corduroy’ work, 1891 Daily News 
20 May 3/x Some of it is striped in tiny ridges, and is there- 
fore called coiduroy crepon, though the ridges ate merely 
miniatures of the furrows in corduroy. 

3 . U, S. Applied to a road or causeway con- 
structed of trunks of trees laid together trans- 
versely across a swamp or miry ground ; b^nce, to 
bridges, etc, of the same construction. 

Von. II, 


1830 Galt Lawrie T. iil 1. (1849) 83 The anguish we en- 
dured from the corduioy crossways. 1837 Ht.Martinbau 
Soc. in. Amer. (X839) 1. 318 Picking our way ^ong the 
swampy corduroy road. xSys tr. Comte de Parid Civil 
War Amer, II. 9 The whole Federal army was at work. . 
constructing long solid corduroy causeways through the 
marshy forests. xSSz Three in Nomuay vii. 48 There is a 
corduioy bridge over the Slangeu rivei. 

Corduroy (kpjdaroi-),®. [f.prec.] trans.l! aiorm 
(a road) by laying tree-trunks or split logs close 
together transversely with the rounded surface up- 
wards ; to cross (a swamj)) with a road so made. 
So to corduroy it. 

_ x862 W. H. Russell in Times 8 Jan. 8/6 ‘ Corduroying 
it ' up to an enemy is tedious work. 1862 B. Tavlor Home 
ft Abr. IV. 3S7 The marshy places are corduroyed with 
small logs. x88o Miss Bird /apan II. 52 The ' main road’ 
. .is roughly corduroyed by the loots of trees. 
Corduroyed (k/xdaroi-d), p/l. a, [f. prec.] 

1 . Clad in corduroy. 

1847 R, Chambers Trad, Edin, L xo Corduroyed men . . 
bawiiug coals or yellow sand. 

2 . Formed as a corduroy road. 

1854 Chamb. Jrnl, I. 24a Over these corduroyed parts 
of the road, the carriage goes securely, but bumpingly. 

Cordwaiu (k^'rdwein). arch. Forms: 4-6 
cordewan(e, -wayn.(o, -weyne, (cordon), 5 
oordwaue, -uane, (eorwen), 6 oordwayne, 
-uain, -■waine, -iwin, cordowau, 5- cordwain. 
For later forms see Cordotait. [ME. corduan(e, 
cord&man{e, a. OF. cordoan, -onan, -ewan = Pr. 
cordoan, It. cordovano, OSp. cordovan, prop. adj. 
' of Cordova ’, f. Sp. Cordova, Cordoba, Pr. Cordoa, 
F. Cordoue L. Cordttha a town of Spain, where 
this leather was made. (The woidhas also passed 
into the other Teutonic langs. ; Du. kordttaan 
formerly hordertuaen (Kilian), Ger,, Da. cordzean.)] 
Spanish leather made originally at Cordova, of 
goat-skins tanned and dressed, but afterwards fre- 
quently of split hoise-hides ; = Cokdovan. Much 
used for shoes, etc. by the higher classes during the 
Middle Ages. 

[xiaS Ordericus V1TAU6 Hist. Eecl. II. 453 Inde subto- 
lares corduanos Hugo prior ei dedit] c ssfia Antecrist ia 
Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif 126 Bischopes wole k<»e hero feet 
ful cleene wl|> scarlett and cordewane. c 1386 Chaucer Sir 
Thopas 2X His schoon of cordewane [w.r. -wayn, -wayne, 
•weyne], <1x400 in Eng. Gilds (X870) 35B Newe sadelcs, 
corden ojier tray, a X400 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 24X Off 
ffyne corde wan a goodly peyre of long pekyd schon. 14. , 
Meir. Voc. in Wr.-Wfllcker daS/xg Incmstas allutam, gl. 
clowlyst coiduane. X483 Cath. Attgl, 76 A Cordewayn [MS. 
ACorwen], alula, CX530 Ld. Berners Arih. Lyt. Bryt, 
(x8x 4) 478 Me ihinketh thy vysage is couered ouer wt blacke 
cordewan, 1393 Dravton Eclogues iv. 177 His Cockers 
were of Cordiwin, His Hood of Miniveere. 18x4 Carv 
Dante xx. 1x7 Who now were willing he had tended still 
The thread and cordwain. 1824 Scott Redga^milet let. xii, 
Shoes of Spanisli cordwain fastened with silver buckles. 
Cordwaiuer (k^jdw^nsj). arch. Forms: a. 
1-5 oordewaiier(e, 5 -wenere, corduener(e, 
(oorwaner, kordwanner), 5-6 oorde-weyner(e, 
-wayner, oordwaner, 5-7 -waynep, 6 -weiner, 
-wener, 6- cordwaiuer ; corruptly 7 oordwiner, 
7-9 -winder. A 5-6 cordyner(e, 6-7 -inere, 
-ener, (Sc. -anar, -inar, -enar, -onar), 6-9 Sc. 
oordiuer. y. 6-7 oorviner. [a. AF. cordewaner 
= OF. cordoanier, -ouanier, -titnnier, etc., mod.F. 
cordonnier, f. cordewan, cordouan, Cobdwain. Cf. 
It. cordovaniere, MDu. hordewanier (Kilian), 
MHG. hurdiwsetter, shoemaker. Originally in Sp., 
It., and OF., a maker of or dealer in cordovan 
leather ; thence in later F. and the Teutonic langs., 
a worker in this leather, a shoemaker. The form 
cordiner was retained till a late period in Scotland.] 
A worker in cordwain or cordovan leather ; a 
shoemaker. Now obs, as the ordinary name, but 
often persisting as the name of the trade-guild or 
company of shoemakers, and sometimes used by 
modern trades unions to include all branches of 
the trade. (In Scotland in the 1 8th c. distinguished 
from ‘shoemaker’: see 1723 in A) 

a. a xxoo in Earle Latui Charters 257 Randolf se corde- 
wanfere]. TtaaRoMiChartarimiGi/x Roger Cordewaner, 
*397 •k.et 21 Rich. II, c. i6 J i Qe null Suour ne Cordewaner 
ne use la mistier de Tanner. X4X| York Myst. Introd. 23 
Cordwaners. ^1425 P’Sv. in Wr.-Wtilcker 651/3 x Hie alu- 
<4'“ cordewenere. C1489 Caxtovi Soimes of Aymon 
vii. X73 'They lighted att a cordueners house, c 15x5 Cache 
Lorelts B, (Percy Soc.) 9 Coryers, cordwayners, and cobe- 
lers. 1570 Levins Mattip, ja A cordweiner, calcearius. 
1600 Dekker Gentle Craft wlu. X873 I. 44 L. Ma. Maister 
Eyre, are all these Shoemakers? Eyre. All Cord wainers, 
nw TOod Lord Mayor. 1682 Mrs. Behn False Count i. i. 
Her Father.. was in his youth an English cordwinder, that 
is to say a shoomaker. 2720 Strypb Stow's Surv, (1754) II. 
V. xii. 209/1 The company of Shoemakers or Oordwainers as 
they stile themselves, .were first incorporated in the 17th 
year of King Henry VI, *8x4 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
XII. 30 The unanimous resolution of the incorporated Com- 
pany of Cordwainers of Newcastle upon Tyne. 1831 Car- 
lyle Sart. Res. in, i. (1858) 128 This poor Cordwainer, as we 
said, was a Man. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes 1, 
325 Surrendering thysmf to. .cordwinders. To leather-cutters 
and to hide-de^ers. Aldcn’s Oxford Almanac 45 

Trades Unions. .Cordwainers’ Society. 


A *473-4 ^'o,Ed. Treas.Acc. Scotl, I. 65 To Henry Lint- 
stare the Kin^^s cordenar. 148X in Ettg. (1870) 331 The 
ciafte of cordynerez. xsx2 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 7 The crafte of coideners in Oxford. 1552 Lyndesay 
The Tragedy 353 Ane trym Tailyeour, ane connyng Cord- 
onar. xdcfiiV', Riding Records{x%8i(t I. xas John Simeon of 
Staythes, cordener. 164X Tennes de la Ley 85 Corcliner or 
Cordwayner. a 16^1 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (X843) II. 
X24 The magistrals apprehended . . one Killon, a coidiner. 
X722 Annals of Hawick (1850), The cordiners petition the 
council to be incorporated and separated from the shoe- 
makers ‘ or those who make single-soled shoes ', 
y. 1601 Holland Pliny x. xliii. Another shoomaker who 
had taken the next corviners shop unto him. — Ibid. (1634) 
I. 18S The art of sowing, as wel for tailors as Corviners and 
shoomakers. 

Co'rdwaiuery. [f. prec. : see -bbt.] The 
art or craft of the cordwainer ; shoemaker’s work. 

x_83i Carlyle Sart, Res. ni, i, The task of a daily 
pair of shoes, coupled even with some prospect of victuals, 
and an honourable Mastership in Cordwainery. X884 Mag, 
of Art Jan. n8 The simplicity of American-Indian cord- 
waineiy, 

Oordwinder, corrupt form of Cobdwatitbb. 

_ Co’rd-wood. [f. Coed sb.^ 9.] Wood stadeed 
in ‘cords ’ j wood for fuel cut in lengths (usually) 
of 4 feel. Also attrib. Now chiefly in America. 

X638-9 N, Riding Records IV. 109 A man presented for 
stealing Cord wood. X763 Brit. Mag. IV. 543 {North 
America) A strong breast- work of cord wood. 1B78 Mbs. 
Stowe Poganttc P. ix. 73 Zeph's sled was. .loaded up with 
cord-wood. 1887 Kentzsh Gloss., Cord-wood, a pile of wood, 
such as split-up roots and trunks of trees stacked for fuel. 
Cordy (kp idi), a. rare. Of or like cord. 
x6ix CoTGR., Enjlecheures, die ratlings ; the cordie steps 
whereby Mariners climbe vp to the top of a Mast, xyxB 
Rowe Lucan 246 With cordy Sinews oft’ her Jaws are 
strung. x86x Tiiornbury Turner L 267 The dark and dirty 
water, which is opaque and cordy, and of a uniform grey. 

■f Cordyl. Ohs. [ad. Gr. HopSb\-os water- 
newt.] An old book-name of the water-newt, or 
some allied animal; now applied to a genus of 
lizards (Cordy lus). 

X607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 681 Of the Cordil . , I finde 
some difference about the nature of this living creature. . 
whether it be a Se^nt or a Fish. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 
(X862) II. II. iv. 402 The Cordyle, the 'i'oekay, the Tejuguacu. 

Oordylar, obs. f. Cobdblieb. 

II Cordyline (kpjdibrnf). Bot. [f. Gr. xopSiJAij 
clnb.] A liliaceous genus of trees, sometimes 
called palm-lilies, found in tropical Africa, Mada- 
gascar, the Malay Archipelago, etc. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs 
P/taner. 39X. 1887 C. Wragce in Gd. Words 687 Tropical 
cbrdylines. 

Core (kow), sbi^ Forms : 4- core ; also 4-5 
ooore, 6-7 ooare, (7 chore, ohoare, kore, q.Taore), 
7-8 ooar. [Appears c 1400, in senses I, 2 ; 
core has been the prevailing spelling" from the first. 
Etymology uncertain. 

Minsheu conjectured ‘ perhaps it hath its name from L. 
cor the heart, because it lieth in the middle of the fruit ’. 
Skinner pronounced it ‘ from F. carur. It. cuore, L. cor’, 
which has been repeated by most etymplogists since. But 
the original meaning does not agree with any sense of the 
L, cor or B'r. caztr, and it was not app. till late in the x6th 
c. that any one thought of associating it with the notion of 
‘ heart Moreover the OF. word was cuer, which in the end 
of 14th c. gave place to cuenr, latinized after the Renas- 
cence to coeitr, cveur. Other conjeLtuies are that it repre- 
sents F, corps (OF. also cars) body, or cur born. Somesup- 
port is given to the last by sense 3 (see psp, quot. X580) ; but 
the persistent final e of the Eng. word is a great obstacle to 
any such derivation. The primary sense of core had for- 
merly been expressed by Colk.] 

I. Original literal senses. 

1 , The diy homy capsule imbedded in the centre 
of the pulp and containing the seeds or pips of 
the apple, pear, quince, etc. ( = Colk). 

X39S 'Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvii. Ixxxi. (Tollem. MS.), 
Som greynes bep ordeynid in harde cores \fid. X495 coai es, 
L, zM substantia callosa] within )>e frnte, as it farep in apples 
and in peres. c 1420 PaiUtd. on Hvsb. xi. 506 Take quynces 
ripe, and pare hem. .but kest away the core. Ibid. iii. 968. 
^1440 Douce MS. 55, fa. 31 Fare hem & take oute the coore. 
X48X Caxton Myrr, 11. i. 6x An Apple, whiche shal be parted 
by the myddle in foure parties right., by the core [par le 
i7ioiloti\. 1578 Lytb Dodoeus vi. xiii. 712 In the middle of 
the fruite [Pear] there is a Coare with kernels or peppins. 
1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence X38 The spottes of an apple 
about the quore. x6i6 Surfl, & Markk. Country Farme 
423 'Take your Quinces and pare them, and cut them in 
slices from the chore, xfiyx Grew Anai. Plants i. vi. J a 
The Coar is originated from the Pith ; for the Sap , . quits 
the Pith, which thereby hardens into a Coar. 1678 Bunyan 
Pllgr, I. Conch, None throws away the apple for the core. 
*747 Wesley Print, Physic (1762) 41 Take a mellow Apple, 
take out the Core. 1887 Mrs. Burnett Fauntleroy xi. 
2x6 He’d set there, an’ eat, .apples out of a barrel, an' pitch 
his cores into the street. 

\\ 3 . jig. Something that slicks in one’s throat, 
that one cannot swallow or get over; also, in 
allusion to Adam’s afflb (sense 2), said of part 
of the original corrupt nature still remaining. Obs. 

rx46o Play Sacrum. 757 Lord I haue ofiTendyd the in 
many a sundry vyse That styckyth at my hart els hard as a 
core, a 1569 Kingesmyll Man's Est. vi. (1580) 33 We are 
all choked with the core of carnall concupiscence. x6xi 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iv. (1632) 468 This scruple was 
such a core in Anselm his mouth that he would not pro- 
nounce the words of Contract vntill, etc. £*630 Donne 
Semu Ixiii. 631 The coare of Adams apple is still in their 
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throat, which the blood of the hfessias hath washt away in 
the righteous, a 1640 W. Fenner Sacr, FaitfifuH (1648) 
157 This will he a core to his conscience another day. ifis* 
Benlowes Theo^k. n. xvii. *5. ... 

2. Au nnbnmt part in the centre of a coal, piece 
of limestone, etc. ( = dial, cvwk ; see Coke, 
Cole.) 

c laao PalUd. ok Hush. xi. 387 Askes of sarment Wherof 
the flaume hath lefte a core exile, The body so, not alle the 
bones, brent, 1840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Civil £»^-. 253 
Lime core is unfit for making cement and mortar, hut it is 
yefy serviceable as a dry filling at the backs of walls, etc. 
18^ Gwilt Eucycl. A rchit. Gloss. , Coro . . Is also the interior 

? art of a lump of lime, which has not been sufficiently burnt, 
n slaking lump lime these ‘ cores ’ will not disintegrate. 

3. The more or less hard mass of dead tissue in 
the centre of a boil. Formerly also app. a cal- 
losity or com in the feet. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 351/2 So harde is [a] 
carbuncle, catching ones a core, to bee. . rared. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn. Car, a core in the feete. 1599 
T. MIoufet] Silkwortttes 6 Healing bloudy wounds and 
festred coares. Quarles yeh Milit. E ij b. With Pot- 
sheaids to scrape off those rip’ned cores, .from out his sores. 
x64o^ Sir B, Rudyard in Rushw, Hist. Coll. (1692) in. I. 
25 Now we see what the Sores are . . let us be very careful 
to draw out the Cores of them. 1&7 Drvden Virg. Geosg. 
HI. 6 ga. 1710 Land. Gas. No. 4772/4 His off Footlock before 
. .troubled with Coais. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lities Surg. 
(ei 5> 65 <.BoiJs\ Under which is a moss of destroyed cellular 
membrane, called a 1856 DHorrr Surg. Fade M. igs 
The discharge of a fiake^ of softened^ lymph, and a small 
sloughy shred of areolar dssue. .what is called a core, 
i* fiS' inward evil, ill feeling, etc. Obs. 
x6oa Mahston Aid. ^ Mel. iii. Wks. 1856 1 . 34 He would 
. .drawe thecoreforth of impostum’d sin. x6ig W. Whately 
Gods Hush. I. (1622) 66 He hath a semdhle edge, and akind 
of kore against those that stand betwixt him and this 
reputation, xfiyo Cottok Es^eruoK ni. x. 525 They would 
never again he so fully reconcil'd, that there would not 
still remain a Core in the bosom of the one or the other. 
x6Sa Otway Caius Marius v. ii, The Core and Bottom of 
my Torment’s found, a 1734 North Exam. in. vi. § 7 {1740) 
428 The Canker, or Coar, of the late Rebellion was tom out 
by this loyal Acknowledgment. 

c. A disease of sheep, or a tnmoni characteristic 
of the disease. Also a disease in pigeons. 

1750 W, Ellis Mod. Hushandman IV, i. 127 [Observe if 
the skin of the sheep] is clear from cores and jogs under 
the jaws, X792 Osbaldiston Brit. S^rtsmcai sax / x Core, 
in pigeons, a malady so called from its l^eness to the core 
of an apple, x8x8 Todd, Core ■ .6. A^ dimrder incident to 
sheep, occasioned by worms in their livers. Chambers. 
x847;^8 Halliwell, Core, a disease in sheep. 

II. tranrf, A central portion that is cut out, or 
that remains after using we suxroimdinjp; parts._^ 

[App. the notion is taken from the core of Mit, which is 
cut out, or left uneaten.] 

4. A central poiiion cut out and removed ; esp. 
the cylindrical mass of rock extracted in the pro- 
cess of boring. 

X649 Blithe Enf. Imfirov. Imj>r. (1633] 98 Ant-hills.. are 
best destroyed this way, being opened, the Soard taken up, 
and the Coar taken out, and scattered hefoie the Flougn. 
XTO3 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 223 Then with a Semi-circular 
Tool loosen the whole Core, or middle of the Ball, and 
pitch the Core with the point opposite to the Center. x8io 
Sitcif. Murdochs Patait No. 3292. 2 The cores cut out 
of the larger sorts of pipes I use as columns or. .form them 
into smaller pipes. 1882 Staadard Na 17946. a The Dia- 
mond Rock-horing apparatus, .brings up solid cores of rock 
full of their characteristic fossils. 

5. The remaining central portion of a mass 
from which the superficial parts have been cut or 
chipped away ; e.^. of a hay-rick, and in Prehist, 
Archseol. of a flint nodule, whence flakes have been 
chipped for flint knives, etc. 

x 8 m J. Hurdis Fav, Village 320 The sweet remnant of 
the hoarded rick Sliced to a core. x86a Fairholt Ub Nile 
30S The squme columns . .have been in some places literally 
chipped to pieces and a rude irregular core only remains. 
1863 Lyell Api^. Man x. (ed. 3) 184 One of those siliceous 
cores or nuclei with numerous facets from which Hint fiakes 
or knives had been struck off. 

HL iran^. A central part of different character 
from that winch surrounds it ; chiefly teclmioal'. 

6 . gtneralfy. 

X784 JoBNSOH in Boswell Life {1816) IV. 353 This is a mere 
excuse to save their crackers., The core of the fireworks 
cannot be injured. 1843 Eef. Brit. Association X12 The 
patent substitute for corks and bungs is obtained by em- 

S ing an elastic core of fibrous materials, .and covering it 
a thin sheet of India rubber. 1855 Bain Setises 4- Ini. 
i. ii. §8 The spinal cord, .a rod or column of white matter 
. .enclosing a slender core of grey substance. 1M3 Tyndall 
Heat ii. § 48 (1870) 46 Within the fiame we have a core of 
gas as yet unbumt. 

7. Spec. a. Arch. The interior part of a wall 
or column (in this sense formerly often ehoar). 
b. Hydraulic Engineering. A wall or structure 
impervious to water, placed in an emhaukment or 
dike of porous material, e. The central portion of 
a window-lead or came connecting the leaf or part 
overlapping the edges of the glass. 

X663 Gerbier Counsel 53 To fill the Choare of a wall .. 
Several cracks in walls, whereof the Choares are hollow. 
*8*3 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 309 The core of the 
rubbl^work of the Grecian walls is impenetrable to a tool. 
18^ Gwilt Encycl. Archit, Gloss, s, v., The core of a 
column is a strong post of some material inserted in its 
antral cavity when of wood. Ibid* § 2229 ai An ancient 
lead of the usual width consisting of the leaf, .and the core. 
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1884. Law Times Ref. LI. 229/2 The stuff of which the core 
of the wall was composed, 
d. Hard core : see qnots. 
x85x hlAYHEw LeOiid, leewowr II. 317 (Hopp^ The phrase 
‘hard-core ’ seems strictly to mean all such reiuse ^tter as 
will admit of being used as the foundation of roaM, build- 
ings, etc. 1880 S. M. Palmer in Moan. Mag. XLI. 252 
Rough bits of all kinds of material, which goes by the 
name of ' Hard Core *, . 

8. Founding. An internal mould nllmg the space 
intended to be left hollow in a hollow casting. 

False core : a loose piece in the mould, used for pro- 
ducing a surface of hollowed or complicated form in the 
casting; called also a 

*7*7“6* Chambers s. v. Fottndery,^ The inner mould, or 
core. .The use of the core in statues is to lessen the weight, 
and save metal. 1756 Did. Arts ^ Sc. s. v. Fmmdery d 
Bells, The core . .is made of bricks, breaking the corners with- 
out to give the masonry its exact rotundity. 18x9 Rbveley 
Let. to Shelley 12 Nov., The melted metal, .may run. .into 
them, and fill up the vacant space left between the core and 
the shell. 1857 Lukjs Aec. Ch. Bells 21 The inner mould or 
core, -the shape of the inside of the bell. X875 Ure Did. 
Arts II. 47a The drawbacks, or false cores, made^of sand 
pressed hmd (and admitting of takiog to pieces by joints). 

9 . The central hony part of the horn of quad- 
rupeds (a process of the frontal bone); = COLK 1 b. 

184a S. C. Hall Ireland II. 395 The slug or core on 
which the horn is moulded. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 
516/2 Horns . .having a position analogous . . to that of the 
osseous cores the Stags. x88o Hauchton Phys. Geog. vi. 
281 The dcuU was armed with two or three pairs of Tiom 
cores. 

10. Electr. The bar or^Knder of soft iron form- 
ing the central part of an dectro-magnet, or of an 
induction coil. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxv. 37^ The 
deep-seated magnetic contents of the globe. . are just in the 
condition to act as a soft iion core to the currents round 
them. 1870 Tyndall Led. Electricity 4 note, Thg attrac- 
tion exerted by electro-magnetic cores or bars of iron. 
x88i Maxwell Electr. 4 r Magu. II. 2S7 An induction 
machine without an. iron core. 

11. The central strand around which the other 
strands are twisted in a hawser-laid rope (also 
called heart). Also, the central cord of insulated 
conducting wires, around which the protecting wire 
sheathing is twisted, in a telegraph cable. 

X849 specif. A. SmitEs Patent No. 12620. 2 A reel or 
bobbin from, which the heart or core for the rope.. is sup- 
plied. 1852 Mech. Mag. LVII, 392 R. S. Newall was the 
inventor of wire ropes containing a core of hemp, .the appli- 
cation of this invention to electric telegraph rope is most 
obvious, for it is simply the substitution for the core of hemp 
of the core of gutta percha containing the electric wires. 1892 
Sat. Rea. 27 Feb. 255 {Subm. Teleg.) It was for twenty-five 
knots of what electricians now cml core — namely, copper 
wire insulated by a covering of gutta percha. In modern 
cables the core is always protected first by a serving of hemp 
or jute, and then by an outer sheath of soft steel wires. 

I V. The central or innennost part, the ‘ heart’ 
of anything. 

In some of these uses ‘ heart ' is of much earlier occurrence ; 
e. g. in heovene hert c xyyoi theherte MFrannce, Palsgp". 
1530 j o/Oke, Fit^erbert 1525. The employment of 
core in similar senses appears to have come from the etymo- 
logical notion of identifying it with L. cor, and thus wiUi 
heart. 

12. Applied to the heart of timber, etc., and in 
expressions thence derived, 

1604 T. Wright Passions i. vii. 30 The rhinde and leaves, 
which shew the nature and goodnesse of both the roote and 
the kore. »28 Thomson Sfrirtg 122 Insect armies . . 
wastelul eat Thro' buds and hark, into the blackened core 
Their eager way. x8i8 Scott Battle of Semfach x, The 
stalwart men of fair Lucerne.. The pith and core of man- 
hood stem. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 259 One of the 
great trees, fair and fiourishing without, but rotten at the 
core. x88a Garden 16 Sept. 251/3 One very large Abele 
tree, rotten at the core. 

13. The innermost part, very centre, or ' heart ’ ; 

a. of a superficial area or thing material. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World l 183 In the Core of the 
S quare, she raised a Tower of a furlong high. 1857 (i Bronte 
Professor II. xviii. 17 The little plot of ground in the very 
core of a capital, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxiii. 163 Masses 
of ice, .disintegrated to the core. 

b. of things immaterial ; often with fig. refer- 
ence to the core of a fruit or tree (as in sound or 
rotten at the core), or to a central nucleus as the 
seat of strength and resistance, or to the heart ; cf. 
next. 

x^ J . Heywood Spider ^ F. Ixxviii. 73 Of my tale the 
verie carnell or core Must stand on two points. 1656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Whs.^ (1660) 419 But the core of all, is, that it 
Mts too great a distance between us. 1675 Baxter Catlt. 
Theol.x. n. 62 This seemth the very core of their error, 
1804 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. Ill, 585 Till that is 
effected, our system is rotten to the core. 1850 Tennyson 
In Meat, cvu. Bring in great logs and let them lie. To make 
a solm core of heat. 1865 A Gould Werewolves iv. sa 
There is a solid core of fact. 1^4 Green Sltori Hist. v. 215 
1 A Chaucer was. .English to the core. 

14. Used, with more or less conscious etymo- 
logical reference, for ‘heart’. 

[1570 !^vins 174 Y® Core of an aple, cor, cordis. Ibid. 
Ye Couk of an opple, cor, cordis.] x6xi T. Momford 
^rses m Coryat Crudities, Well may bis name be 
^lled Coryate..of the heart or very Cor of wit. cx6xt 
Chapman Iliad vi. 214 He . . fed upon the core Of his sad 
bosom. 1S16 L. Hunt Rimini iv. aio Strike me to the 
core, x^ Lvtton Pilgr. Rhine iv, The desertion of his 
dof had touched him to the core, 


b. Hearts core', a Shaksperian expression, 
peril, oiig. a play on core and Latin cor. 

i6oa Shaks. Ham, 111, ii, 78, I will weare him In my 
hearts Core : I, in my Heart of heart. 1820 Keats Laxina 
I. igo In the lore Of love deep learned to the red heart s 
core. 1835 Marryat foe. Faith/, ii. E^h sob coming 
from the very coie of my heart. 1883 S. C. Hall Retro- 
spect I. 361 He was a genuine antiquai-y to the heart s core. 

15. Comb, (chiefly in branch III), as core-bar, 
-lifter, -maker, -peg, -tube’, core-barrel (( 7 « 7 /»^ 77 ), 
a long cylindrical iron tube through which cold 
water is run, used in casting guns to cool them 
from the interior ; core-box, a box in which a 
core is made in founding ; core-piece, a piece 
foiming a core ; core-print, a projecting piece on 
a pattern to form a recess in the mould, into which 
the end of the core is inserted. 

1848 Specif, of Wilson’s Patent No. 12397. 12, I also 
claim the making of said cores by ramming vertically into 
*core boxes, around collapsing '‘coie bars. 185;^ Scoffern, 
etc. Useful Metals 208 Cores for pipes, .are built around a 
hollow cylindrical core-bar. X874 Knight DicU blech. s.v., 
'The core is made in a core-box, and has projecting por- 
tions, known as core-prints, which rest in the prints of the 
mold. x88x Mechanic § 629 The use of this core-box. .i.s to 
enable the iinn founder to mould the core. X884 Birming- 
ham Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/4 Wanted.. “Coremaker, for 
Foundry, 1881 Greener Gun 181 The segments are then 
tied together, placed on a thin '*core-peg, put into a larger 
mould. Ibid. xBg The ’’^core-plug required to form the 
bullet. 1857 Scoffern, etc. Useful Mdals 499 *Cqre- 
prints corresponding to the apertures of the connecting 
links [of a chain]. 

Core (ko**.!)! sb.^ Also cor, 9 dial. eoor. [app. 
an anglicized spelling of F. corps body: sec Coiira. 
Cf. also E.Fris. kbr a body of men, from F. corps.") 

1. A body of people, a company. (Chiefly Sc.) In 
core : ‘ in company, together ’ (Jam.). 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 17 That hee was in a Core of 
People, whose affections he suspected, xyaa W. Hamilton 
Wallace 340 (Jam.) Clement.. With a brave company of 
gallant men . . in the house of Nairn with that brave core. 
1786 Burns To Unco Gitid ii, Hear me, ye venerable Core, 
As counsel for poor mortals. 18x3 D. Anderson Poems 81 
(Jam.) 'The lave in core poor Rohie blam’d, x866 W. Gregor 
Gloss, Dial. Batiffsh. (Philol. Soc. 1866), In core, on friendly 
terms ; as ‘ They're in core wee ane anilher ’. 

b. The company of players in a curling match. 
X787 Burns Tam Samson’s Elegy v, He was Uie king o’ 
a’ the Core, To guard, or draw, or wick a bore, Or pp the 
rink like Jehu roar. 1890 J. Kerr Hist. Curling i. 49 A 
‘core’ of matchless weight and power. Ibid. ii. 95 He 
must have heard the roar of the curling core, as they played 
on the Nor’ Loch beneath. 

2. A company or gang of miners working together 
in one shift. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Comnb. 3x8 Core li. c. Corps body, 
company, society). Corps., -uiva the Tinners.. has also a 
respect to time, such as their proper change or turn of work- 
ing. 1857 Scoffern, etc. Usefid Metals ga In p.nirs or cores 
of from two to eight or ten men and hoys, x866 Greatheart 
III. 6 We'll go and see the forenoon core come up to grass. 
x88o Miss Courtney W, Comw. Gloss, s.v., A gang of 
miners is also called a coor, ‘ I belong to the night coor 

3. A turn of work in a (Cornish) mine ; a shift. 

X778 [see sense 2]. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade s.v.. The 

twenty-four hours are. .divided into four cores, commencing 
with the ‘forenoon core’, at 6 a.m., and ending with the 
‘last core by night’, which commences at midnighL 1865 
R. Hunt Pop. Rom. W. Eng. Ser. i. gg It was Jan’s last 
core by day. x88o Miss Courtney W. Comtu. Gloss., Coor, 
the time a miner works ; eight hours. There are two day 
and one night coor. 

Core (k6®j), V. Also y chore, [f. Cobb 

1. trarts. To take out the core of (fruit). 

1^7 and Pt, Gd, Hus-wives Jewell E viij b, 'Take twelve 
Quinces, and core them. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme 424 Chore such as are to be chored. X76g Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Honsekpr. (1778) 59 Pare, core, andslice your 
apples. xBgo New York H^ald 19 Jan,, A dish of apples. . 
pared, cored and baked with sugar and cinnamon. 

•[■b. To cut out (the core or seed). Obs. rare. 
174X Compl. Fam. Piece i. iL 117 First pare them and core 
out the Seed. 

■fo. To extract the ‘core’ or inner part of (a 
com or other swelling). Obs. (Cf. Core jAI 3 .) 

nix634 Marston (Webster), He’s like a corn upon my 
great toe. .he must be cored out. 
d. Building. Also core out. (See qnot. 1881.) 
X876 Gwilt Arch, § 2282 b, Turn, parget, and core the 
chimney flues. x88x Oxf^sh. Suppl. Gloss., Core out, to 
clean out [newly-built] chimneys, etc., by removing pieces 
of brick and mertar. Mod., The chimney would not smoke 
if it had been properly cored. 

2. To enclose in the centre, enshrine, (in pass.) 
x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini iii. 73 So much knowledge of one’s 

self there Ues cored . . in our complacencies. X839 Bailey 
Festiis xid. (1848) 273 In all things animate is therefore 
cored An elemental sameness of existence. 

3. Founding. To mould or cast with a core. 

1865 [.see Cored 3]. 

Core (in to core herrings) : see COBVBD. 
t Core, coren, pa. pple. Obs. form of Chosek. 
For quots. see Choose v. A. 6. 

Core, var. Coe, Hebrew measure. 

Core-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
the eye: see Coe-2, 

Co-rebel, -reciprocal : see Co-pref. 
Corecheffe, obs. f. Kerchief. 

Coreet, Corecciozi, obs. ff. Coekect, -ion, 
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Coreotome, -tomy : see Con- 2. 

Co-reetor = Conbeotob. 

X882-3 Schafp .Ewjv/, Kumol. I. sgo Dach.. 

became teacher in the cathedral school of Kumgsberg in 
16331 co-rector in 1636. 

Cored (kooid), ppl. a. [f. Core v., + -ed.] 

1 . With the core taken out ; as ‘ a cored apple 

2. Placed in or occupying the inmost part. 

c i8zs Beddoes Poems 89 The cored sleep of sleep, tran- 
quillity. 

3. Fotimiing, Moulded with a core. 

1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. viii. 205 The little bronze 
bells, .are cored castings. 

4 . [f. the sb.] Affected with 'core’ or ‘cores’ 
(see Core sb^ ^ c). 

a sjzz Lisle Hitsh, 395 They look on a sheep's eye to 
see whether it be cored or not. Ibid., A sheep which is 
cored, after it has been so a year, will have a water bladder, 
as big as an egg, under its throat. 

Cored (herrings) : see Corved. 

Co-redeC‘ni, [Co- I.] irans. To redeem in 
conjunction {with). Plcnce Co-redee'mer, Co-re- 
de'mptress. 

1865 Pusny TruthEng. CJi, 152 The human race, .whom, 
together with Him, she herself [the Virgin Mary] co- 
redeemed. 1865 — Eircu. isa The Immaculate Conception 
of their Co-redeemer. Ibid.) That She . . was Co-redemptress 
of the human lacc. 

Coredialysia : see Cob- 2, 

Co-reflexed: see Oo-pref. 2. 

t Co-re'geuce. Obs. =next. 

1654 tr. Senderys Curia Pol, 86 If that Illustrious Con- 
queror had admitted a co-regence to som. eminent King- 
domes in his Sovcraignly. 

_ Co-regency (koi'irJ-dgeusi). [Co- 3 a.] Con- 
joint regency. 

1654 Ir. Scuderiy's Curia Pol, 8.| The Co-regency of my 
brother with me in the Throne. i8rs W. Taylob Monthly 
Mag. XXXIX. 309 Dated his reign from the commence- 
ment of such co-regency. 

Co-regent ikJu'rPdgcnt), a., sb. [Co- a, 3 b.] 

A. ac/j. liuling in conjunction with another. 

1876 Bihch Eeci. Egypt 38 Tlie numerous contemporary 
and coregent kings of Egypt icvolted. 

B. sb. One who rules in conjunction with 
another; a joint regent or ruler. 

*799 Wraxall Courts 0/ Berlin, etc. II. 43s (T.) Joseph 
wa.s emperor of Germany, as well a.s co-regent of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 1871 U. Tavlor Faust (1873) II. 199 Confirm 
mo as co-regent of thy realm. 

Co-regnant (kJuire’gnant), a. and jA [Co- a.] 
A. acQ. Reigning in conjunction; B. sb. One 
who reigns in conjunction with another. So Co- 
xe’enaacy, f Co-reguatloii. 

1638 R. Nuwcourt 'Pitle to Map M London Sheet la The 
Danes then aflompted y" Land and hocame Co-Rcgnaiils for 
divers yeares. 1865 if w.III. 404The Saints coregnant 

with Christ. *886 Dec. 448 The co-regnancy 

with the Lord that is promised to the suITering believer. 

*654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 84 Was it impossible for 
Cassar and Pompey. .to have contrived a Co-regnation ? 
Co-reign. [Co- 3 a.] A conjoint reign. 

1827 G. S. Faber Sacr. Cal. Proph. (1844) HI. 333 Neither 
can there be any literal or personal co-reign of the martyrs 
rcsu.scitatcd. 

t Co-rei’gner. Ohs. [Co- 3 b.] One who reigns 
together with another. 

1678 CuDWOKTii Intell. Syst. 246 Co-governours and co- 
reigners with the Supreme God. Ibid. 449 Sons of God, 
Co-reigner.s together with God. 

Co-rejoice : see Co- pref. i. 

Corelarie, obs. f. Coboilart. 

Co-rela*tion. [Co- 3 a.] Joint or mutual 
relation; Correlation. 

*839 Tono Cycl. Anat. II. 652 A necessary co-relation be- 
tween the result of the function, and the aliment. 1864 Realm 
24 Feb. 6 The co-relations between the various German Stales. 
So Co-reTative a. and sb., Co-rclatively adv. 
*761-90 Adam Smith Mor. Seut.^ Form. Lang. (ed. 6) II. 
400 Prepositions are the words which express relation con- 
sidered . . in concrete with the co-relative object. *8*0 
WoBDSW. Ess. Wks. (t888) 810/1 Origin and tend- 

ency are notions inseparably co-relative. *855 Bmn Senses 
^ Ini. I, i. § 6 The contrast, co-relative, or negative of that. 
*870 Kuskin Led, on Art 163 What ought to take place 
co-relatively with tlieir executive practice, the formation of 
their taste. 

Coreless (kooules), a. [f. Core sb."^ + -less.J 
Without a core ; hollow; heartless, 

18*3 Shelley Q. Mob iv. 233 Empty and vain as his own 
coreless heart, iSzy Sir H. Taylor /, Comnettns ii. i, 1 . . 
am very old; Coreles.s and sapless. *88* W. Wilkiks 
Songs of Study *65 And God makes these coreless fair women 
. .To mock us— it may be— a little, 

Corelewe, obs. f. Curlew. 

Co-religionary. [Co- 3 b.] = next. 

_ 1861 Sat. Rev. XI. 2o8/2_The French, .are not likely to 
indulge their co-religionaries in the luxury of wholesale 
judicial murder. 

Co - relig^ionist (kJoii^li'd^onist). Also 
{erroet.) conr-. [f. Co- 3 b -t- Religion -h -ibt.] 
An adherent of the same religion. 

1^2 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett, (1844I II. 256 His san- 
guine conreligionists. *843 S. Austin Range’s Hist. Ref. 
III. 397 How.. could the evangelical members of the Con- 
federation look on, while, .their co-religionists were thrown 
into prison? x86a Merivalb Rofn, Mmp, (1865) VI> liv. 
438 His compatriots and co-religionists. 


Corolla (kore'la). A bird-fancier’s name of the 
parakeet Calopsitta Nova-Hollandiae, also called 
Cockateel. 

188s Bazaar 30 Mar., Foreign Birds — Australian corella, 
vwtame, fond of children, talks well. Price 3, with cage. 

Corellar, obs, f. Corollary. 

Corelysis, -morphosis : see Cor- 2 . 

T Coreu, ppl- a. Also corn, core. Obs. form 
of Chosen ; also as ac^'.. Elect, select, choice. 

See examples under Choose v, A. 6, and the superlative 
Coronest. 

Coren, Corence, -ens, obs. ff. Cubbant(s. 
Corenaeyon, -enalle, obs. ff. Coronation, 
Coronal. 

tCo-renou‘nce, 0. [Co-i,] tj^aizs. To 

renounce at the same time. 

_ *637 S. W. Schism Dispach't 92 An Act of Schism involv- 
ing heresy, by corenouncing the Rule of Faith. 

Coreometer : see Cob- 2 . 

II Coreopsis (k^irfifi-psis). £ot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. KopLs, Kope- bug + atfns appearance, in refer- 
ence to the bug-like shape of the seed.] An 
American genus of Composits, several species of 
which are cultivated for their handsome flowers 
with yellow or paiti-coloured rays. 

*75^ Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Coreopsis . . the name given 
by Linnmus to a genus of plants, called by Dillenius. .a 
species of Bidens. x8gi Queen 14 Nov. 804/3 The proper 
time for planting coreopsis seeds. 

Corepeioun, obs. f. Coeueption. 
Coreplasty: see Cor- 2 . 

Corer (kooTsr). [f. Core w, -t- -er 1.] An in- 
stnimeiit for taking ont the coie of fruit. 

*796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 7* Some carrot.. cut round 
with an apple-cover. *875 Howells Foregone Concl. xiv. 
240 A patent back-action apple-corer. 

Coresaynt, var. Cobsaint, Obs. 

Coresefe, -sif : see Corrosive. 
Coreae,_Coreser, obs. ff. Course, -er. 
Co-re'sideZLCe. [Co- 3 a.] Residence together. 

*66s J, Sergeant Sure Footing ii6 The Coresidence, 
Joynt-endeavours . . and . . Martyrdome of the two chief 
Apostles. 

Coresidnal (kJarM'ditial), a. and sb. Math. 
[f. Co- 2 + Residual.] (See quot.) 

*873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves v. (1879) *34 If 
conic lie described through four fixed points on a cubic, the 
chord joining the two remmning intersections of the conic 
with the cubic will pass through a fixed point on the cubic. 

. .This point., is called the coresidual of the system of four 
points. . .Two points which are coresidnal must coincide. 

Coresie, -sy, var. of Cobsie. 

Co-resign, -resort, etc, : see Co- pref. 
Corespond, obs. f. Correspond. 
Co-respondent (kdiir/spp’ndent). Law. In a 
divorce suit, a man charged with the adultery and 
proceeded against together with the respondent or 
wife. 

*857 Act 20 ^ 21 Viet, c. 83. § xxvlu. The Petitioner shall 
make the alleged Adulterer a Co-Respondent to the said 
Petition. 1880 Daily Hews g Dec. 5/3 The witness in a 
divorce case. .being asked, 'Are you the co-respondent?' 
replied, ' I am the alleged co-respondent.' ' Never mind the 
“ alleged” said the Judge, and very properly. 

Hence Co-xespo'ndency. 

x8gx Pictorial World 14 Nov. 67/2 The shock of the . . case, 
and the co-respondency of the Due d’O. 

Coretomy : see Cor- 2. 

Co-revo’lving, ppl. a. [Co- 2.] Revolving 
together. 

*862 Sat. Rev. XIII. These co-revolving orbs. 
Corey, obs, f. Curry v. 

Corf (kpjfJ. Also 5 oopfPe, J'-p oorfe, 9 corve, 
(cauf, cofiP). PI. corves (kpivz) ; also 7 oorfes. 
[Cf, MDu., MHG. corf, korf, Du, and LG. koif\ 
also ON. horfr (Fiitzner), Norw. and Sw. dial. 
koro, Da. kurv’, in OHG. chotp{b-\ MHG, korp 
{b-), mod.G. korb basket. The word has not been 
found in Eng. before the 15th c., when it was 
probably introduced from some LG. source. The 
German words are usually considered to be a. L. 
corbis basket, taken into WGer. in form kort{i )- ; 
but many German scholars think it possibly a 
native word ; see Grimm, and Kluge. 

(Webster *828, followed by pther^ Dictionaries, has Corb, 
either a mi^rint for Cogffpautted in W.), or perh. a local 
form in U. S. It is unknown in England.}] 

'1*1. A basket. Obs. 

c 1483 Caxton Bake for Trav, If. 19 Le corbillier A fendu 
ses vans Ses corbilles . . the mande maker Hath sold his 
vannes His mandes or corHes. 1498 in C. Innes Scot. Mid, 
Ages viii. 248 [The Abbot of Holyrood is charged for a ‘ corf 
ofapple oranms ’]. *542 Jm. R. Wardrobe (1815) 62 (Jam.) 
Twa round tablettis of gold within ane corf of silver wyre. 
*543 Aberdeen Reg. V. 18 (Jam.) Ane corf full of apillis, 
contenand viij** & tene apillis. 

2 . Mining. A large and strong basket formerly 
used in carrying ore or coal from the working place 
in a mine to the surface : now generally superseded 
by boxes or ‘tubs ’ made of wood or iron. 

The corf was placed on a sledge, tram, or barrow, for con- 
veyance from the working place to the shaft, up which it 
was hoisted by a rope to the surface. 


Corves varied in content from 2i to yk bushels ; a smaller 
size of the capacity of or 2 bushels, called leading corves, 
were used in delivering coal from the pits at the houses of 
consumers in the neighbourhood. 

1633 Manlove Lead Mines 271 Corfes, Clivies, Deads, 
Meers. *679 Plot Sti^ordsh. (1686) 120 There being no 
need for these [open workings] of windless, roap, or carf. 
*708 J. C. Conipi, Collier 39 The wages . . for putting so 
many loaden corves as are carried on one sledge or tram 
in one day to the pit shaft. 1747 Hooson MuieVs Did. 
V ij b, The Drawer . . lets down the empty Corfe faster or 
slower as he thinks fit. 1769 De Foe’s Tostr Gt, Brit. III. 
103 A Cait-Ioad of large Coals, containing 10 Corves, being 
brought to the Doors for ss. zd. 1781 A. Bell in Southey 
Lfe of Bell (1844) I. 47 Four turns of the wheel bring up 
one cofiT. *788 Gentl. Mag. LVIII. 192/1 On his being. . 
drawn out of the pit, in a corf. *85* Greenwell Coal- 
trade Terms Northnmb, ^ Durh. 15 Since the introduction 
of tubs fur conveying coals underground, the use of corves 
has, in_ a great measure, ceased. *871 Haetwig Subterr. 
W. xxiii. 263 The old method of descending into a colliery 
was by a corf or strong basket. 

b. transf. The wooden or iron ‘ tub ’ used in 
mining. 

183* J. Holland Manitf, Metal I. 46 Along this [metal 
railway] an iron corve or wagon.. was made to move by 
means of a chain, 1862 Chamb. frnl. Apr. 26a As he pu.shes 
along a corf (the small wagon, .used for conveying the coal 
along the workings and up the shafts). 1892 Trans. Inst. 
Mining Eng. 147 If they are not well geared the collier 
loses time in taking corves backwards and forwards, the 
drivers are delayed by continually putting corves on the 
road. 

3 . Fishing. A large basket or cage, or a large 
box with holes in it, in which fish, lobsters, etc., 
are kept alive in the water. (See Caue.) 

a *825 Fordv Voc. E. Anglia, Corf a floating cage or 
baiiket to keep lobsters ; used on the Suffolk coast. In 
M[oor’s] S[uffolk Words] it is caiof. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling xiv. 423 Fish bails should be kept in a corfe with 
plenty of gratings in it. A corfe is simply a large box made 
of stout elm or oalc timber, and shaped rather like the bow 
of a boat. *886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log I, so 
Selected, .out of a huge corve, or floating crab-box. 

4 . Comb., as corf-cage, -filler \ oorf-bitter, one 
who piclcs the stone and other rubbish out of the 
coal in a corf ; oorf-bow, the ‘ bow ’ of a corf, 
corresponding to the handle of a basket; oorf- 
housB (iV.), ‘ a house or shed erected for the pur- 
pose of curing salmon, and for keeping the nets in 
during the close season’ (Jamieson); corf-rods, 
the dried rods of hazel used for corf-making. 

*857 Smiles Engineers (1862) HI. 21 Taken on at the col- 
liery where his father worked . . as a ‘*corf-bitter ’ or ‘ picker 
to clear the coal of stones, bats, and dross. 1708 J. C. 
Compi, Collier (1845) 37 They hook it [the Corfe] by the 
*Corf-Bow to the Cable, *728 Specif. Hodshott’s Patent 
No. 409 A new way or method of making corf bows of iron. 
*857 Smiles Steplunsen iv. 24 The ascending *corve cage. 
*865 Morning Star 27 Feb., The deceased, who was about 
twenty years of age, followed the enroloyment of ''corve 
filler, in common with several females of about her own age. 
*649 Act Clots, II (1814) VI. 396 (Jam.) The haill workis and 
*corfehoussis . . wer barbarouslie brante and destroyit. *804 
EdiH. Even, Courant zi Apr. (Jom.);^ To be Let . . The 
salmon-fishings in the river Awe . . with the corf-houses, 
shades, etc. belonging thereto. 

[Corf, ‘ a temporary dwelling, a shed.’ Corfe, 
‘ a gap ' ; see List of Spurious Words. 1 
Oorfew, Corfu, obs. ff. Curfew. 

Cori, obs. f. Cowry. 

Coria'Ceo-y combining form of next. 

18x9 Samouelle Entom. Compand. 259 Coriaceo-mem> 
branaceous wings. 

Coriaceous (kpriifijas, koari-), a, [f. L. 
coridee-us leathern, f. coriuw skin, hide, leather : see 
-AOEOUS.] 

1 . Resembling leather in texture, appearance, etc.; 
leathery. Chiefly used in Nat. IList, 

1674 Phil, Trans. IX, 87 A certain fungus of Sicily, with 
a blewish pulp, and a coriaceous shell. 17^ Arbuthnot 
Rules ^ Diet 363 An infiainmatoiy and coriaceous Thick- 
ness of the Blood. 1794 Martyn Roussearls Boi. xxv. 354 
The shell of the legume being coriaceous or leathery. i8z6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 442 The middle part is coriaceous 
and the margin membranous. 187a Oliver Elern, Bot, ii. 
184 Common Ivy.. with coriaceous, shining leaves. 

2 . Made of leather, leathern, rare, affected. 

1824 Syd. Smith Wks, (1859) II. 45/1 To Invest with these 
coriaceous integuments [Hessian boots] the leg of a lie^ 
subject at York. 1849 E. Nawer Esccurs. S. Africa H. 
136 The Kaffir, .enveloped in his coriaceous covering. 

Coriamyrtiu. Clum. [f. Coriaigia inyr- 
tiffolia + -IN.] A crystalline, bitter, poisonous 
glycoside obtained from the fruit and leaves of 
Coriaria myrtifolia. Called also Cobiarin. 

1868-77 Watts Diet. Chan, V. logo Corlamyrtin is a 
white, bitter, very poisonous substance. 

. Coriander (k^riise’ndsi). Foims ; 4-6 cori- 
andre, (5 coriaude, 6 coraudie, corriandlr), 
5- coriander, [a. F. coriandre, ad. L. corian- 
drum, ad. Gr. Koptayvov (app. a foreign word). 
An early popular L. var. coliandrum gave OE. 
cellendre, OHG. chullantar, OF. coliandre, whence 
earlier Eng. Coliahdeb, q.v.] 

1 . An annual plant, Coriandrum sativum, N. O. 
Umbelliferm, with compound leaves and globose 
fruit; a native of Southern Europe, the Levant, 
etc., naturalized in some parts of England. The 

126 -a 
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irait is carminative and aromatic, and used for 
flavouring purposes. 

[cix 6 $ ypc, in Wr.-Wulcker 556/9 Colitutdrtan, coriandre.] 
1388 WYCLiF Rx, xvi. jt Whijt as the seed of coriandre. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvn. ^xix. (1495) 626 The 
herbe Coriandre hathe gode smelle in itself whyle it is hole 
and sounde. 1586 Cosan Heeaen Healik xxvi. (1612) 43 
Coriander, commonly Coliander, the seede is . .moderately 
hot and dry. 1794 Martyn Rousseatt’s Bat. xvii. 335 Con* 
ander has no proper universal involucre. 1846 T. Baxter 
Libr, Pract. kgric. (ed. 4) 1 . 179 Coriander and caraway 
are grown extensively in Essex, 
f 2 . Short for coriander-seed. Ohs, 

Small globular comfits containing a single ‘ seed' are also 
called corianders [so It. coriaiidoli\, 

1551 Turner Herbal M j a, Coriandre laj’d to wyth breade 
or barly ntele is good for saynt Antonyes fyre. 
fS. slang. Coin, money; short for coriander- 
seed. Cf. COLIANDEB C. Obs. 


1737 OzELL Rabelais iv. ix. 123 (N.) The spankers, spur- 
royals, rose-nobles, and other coriander seed with which she 
was quilted all over. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(18161) 1 . xix. 15S You. .must shell out your corianders. 

4. cdtrib., as coriander cake, comfit, Jniii, oil ; 
coriander-seed, the popular name of the globose 
fruit, which contains two carpels ; also slang, 
coin, money (see 3 ) ; f coriander wotmd-weed 
(see quot.!. 

1873 OuiDA PascareZ I. 50 No temptation of ^coriander 
cakK, or anchovy pasties. 1656 [J. Sergeant] tr. T, Whiiis 
Peripai. Inst. 144 A kind of snowy-hail we sometimes see 
like ^Coriander Confits,. X863--82 Watts Diet. Chan, II. 
84 ^Coriander oil is a mixture of several oils. 1530 Falsgr. 
soS/z *Coriandre sede, coriandre. 1535 Coverdale Ex. 
xvi. 3X It was like Coriander sede, and whyte. 1712 tr. 
Pomefs Hist. Drugs 1 . 6 Little Tubercles, about the size of 
Coriander-Seed. 1737 [see 3]. 1886 Officiai Guide Kew 

GardoM, Fruits of the Coriander .. known in Commerce 
as Coriander seeds. ^ 1562 Turner Herbal u. 136 a, The 
thyrde kynde [of Sideritis] , . maye be called in Englishe 
^Coriandre wounde wede. 

Coriar,_-er, obs. if. Cdhbieb. 

Conaxin (kpTiarin). Ckem. [f. Coriaria -h 
-IK.] 1. The same as Cobiamtetik. 

2 . A non-poisonous crystalline substance foimd 
in Coriaria myrtifiolia, a shrubby plant of Southern 
Europe. 


1863-82 in Watts Diet. Ckem. II, 84. 

CoTibant, coridou : see Cobt-. 

Corie, -Tier, obs. if Cubby, Cuebieb. 

Cor:^[e, o. \ see Coebigb. 

Corigeen, variant of Cabbagbbk. 

Corimb, Corinall: see Cobtmb, Cobowaii. 

Cor^ obs. f. CUBBANT. 

CorindozL (korindfui). Min. [F. corindon, 
CoBUKDUM.] An early name of Corundum or 
Adamantine Spar ; by some mineralogists nsed as 
a name of the species ; see Coeukdom 2. 

1802 W. Nicholson yml. 1 . 151 Corindon or Adamantine 
Spar fi-om Philadelphia, 18x9 Hat. Philos. I. Gloss. (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.), Corundum, or Corindon, a stone found in 
India and China. 

Coring (koo’rig), vbl. sb. £f. Cobb or v. + 
-INgI.] The action of the verb Cobe; concr. a 
piece cored out. False coring (in Foundiitg) : the 
use of false cores ; see Cobe sb,^ 8. 

1866 Blackmore C. Howell Ivii. (1883) 397 He had cut 
himself a good broad coring from the inside of the mowana- 
tree. 1879 Cassells Techtt, Educ. IV. 262/2 Should there 
.1 J caster has to resort to a process 

called false coring. 

Corinoch, obs, f. Cobokach. 

Corinth (kfdnp). [F. Corinthe, Gr. Kd/xv^os.] 

1 . Name of a city of ancient Greece celebiated 
for its artistic adornment, and for its luxury and 
licentiousness ; hence, t Corinth metal-. = Corin- 
thian brass. fb. Allusively: A house of ill fame. 

i6or Holland Pliny II, 487 Goodly vessels and pieces of 
Connth mettall. 1607 Shaks. Timon n. ii. 73 Would we 
^uld see you at Connth* X785 Guosn Diet, Vul^, TonzuCi 
Cortntky a bawdy house {fant), 

•f- 2. //. Natives of Corinth, Corinthians. [Wyclif 
has pi. Corinthis, -ies, -yes, -eis, -es, f. L. Corinthii\. 

eijBo Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 521 Seynt Foul, .seib bus in 
his nrste pistel to i>e Coryntheis. a, ifea W. Perkins Cases 
CflHic. (i6rgi igg The Apostle chargeth the beleeuing 
^rinths. J. Eaton Hatey-combe 92 God saw sin in 
tltt justified Church of the Cormths. 

8. An etymological form of Cubbakt, q.v. 

+ Gonn^iac (k6ri’n))i»k), a. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. Cortnthiac-us or Gr. Eo/xvfimK-ds.] =next. 

1677 Sir T. Herbert TViaw, (ed. 4) 64 Four hundred Por- 
phymn pillars framed in Corfnthiack architecture. Ibid. 
14s What kind of structure the whole was, whether agree- 
11^ With the Ionic, Doric or Corinthiac. 

Corinthian (korimjjian), a. (jA) [f. L. Co- 
rmthi-us (Gr. Koplv6i-os) -f -an.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Corinth, 
b. /Irch. ^ The name of one of the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which il is the 
lightest and most ornate, having a bell-shaped 
capital adorned with rows of acanthus-leaves giving 
rise to graceful volutes and helices. 

Til® Pedestal of Corinthia 
Htd D IV b. The whole Trabeations of the Corinthe. ixos 
K. D. Hypturotomachia 24 h. For beautie columnes CoT- 


inthies.] 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v., In Architecture there 
are five orders of pillars, The Tuscan, Dorique, lonique, 
Corinthian, Composite or Italian, 175®^ tr. KeyslePsTrav. 
{17&) II. 32 The dispisition of done pillars in the first 
story, of ionic in the middle, and Corinthian in the third. 
1851 Ruskin Stottes Vat. (1874) I. L 14 The two orders, Doric 
and Corinthian, are the roots of all European architecture, 
c. Corinthian brass {bronze) £L. Corinthium 
ffij] : an alloy, said to be of gold, silver, arid 
copper, produced at Corinth, and much prized in 
ancient times as the material of costly ornaments. 
Also fig. (from the fig. sense of Beass) effrontery 
or sh amele ssness, sudi as that attributed to the 
Corinthians. Hence also Corinthian=‘ htiLzen’, 

1594 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 86 
For God rememhred that he made not Man Of stone, or 
Steel, or Brass Corinthian. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 487 
The Corinthian brasse mettall was most highly commended : 
and the same mixture happened euen bymeere chance and 
fortune, when the city Connth was woon, sacked and burnt 
to the ground. 1706 in Phillips, yss Amory Mamirs 
(1769) II. -262 He has the Corinthian face to offer, _ etc. 

2 . After the elegant style of Corinthian art. 
Applied by Mr. Matthew.Amold to an over-brilliant 
Uteiary style : see quot. 1865. 

i860 Emerson Cond. Life, BehaviotirVDss. (Bohn) II. 3S7 
Nothing can be more excellent in kind than the Corinthian 
grace of Gertrude’s manners. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Grit. 
u. 74 , 1 have already spoken of the Attic and the Asiatic 
styles ; besides these, there is the Corinthian style . . It has 
not the warm glow, blithe ^movement, and soft pliancy of 
life, as the Attic style has ; it has not the over-heavy rich- 
ness and encumbered gait of the Asiatic style ; it has glitter 
without warmth, rapimty without ease, effectiveness without 
charm, — Cult. ^ Aft. (1S83) p. xii, A Sight of Corin- 
thian leading-articles, and an irruption of Mr. G. A Sala. 

3 . ‘Relating to the liceufious manners of Corinth* 
(J.), profligate j in 19th c. use : Given to elegant 
dissipation. 

1642 Milton Apol, Smect. 'Wks. (1847) 81/2 The sage and 
rheumatic old prelatess, with all her young Corinthian 
laity. iSax P. Egan {title). Life in London ; the Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorne and his Elegant Friend, 
Corinthian Tom. Daily Tel. 25 Feb. 4/7 (Farmer) Is 
it not curious that hotel proprietors [at Monte Carlo] should 
countenance, .a Tom and Jerry tone and a wild Corinthian 
element? 


4 . ( u. S.) Yachting. Amateur. 

x88s Harped s Mag. June 83/1 On the yacht of a friend 
who was fond of sailing Corinthian races. 

B. sb. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Corinth. 

X526 Tindale 2 Cor. vi. xi O ye Corinthyans I [Wyclif A 
ge C^nthis, 1388 Corynthies]oure mouth is open vnto you. 
1839 Thihlwall Greece HI. 253 The Corinthians seem to 
have had some reason for expecting an attack. 

2 , (From the proverbial wealth, luxury, and 
licentiousness of ancient Corinth) : f a. A wealthy 
man ; a profligate idler ; a gay, licentious man ; 
also, a snameless or * brazen-faced ’ fellow (cf. A, 
1 c). Obs, 

*577 Fenton Gold. Epist, 282 If there were any manne in 
auye parte of Asia, verye wealthye and riche, he was called 
by a common Fhraze, a Corinthian. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. 
IV, 11, iv. 13, I am . . A Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good 
hoy. 1^7 Potter Antiq. Greece ii. la (T.) To act the 
Corinthian, is, to comnut fornication, according to Hesy- 
chius. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Corinthian, a very 
impudent, harden’d, brazen-fec'd Fellow. 1783 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. Tongue, Corinthians, frequenters of brothels ; also an 
impudent brazen faced fellow. xSzx Scott Kenilw. if^'Who 
is this gallant, honest Mike 1— -is he a Corinthian — a cutter 
like thyself? 1879 Farrar St. (18B3) 403 A. reference 
to the immorality of the dty may still 'be heard in the use 
of the word ‘ Corinthians' for profligate idlers. 

b. A 'swell a man of fashion about town. 

‘ In the third decade of the present century the word, both 
as a substantive and an adjective, was at the height of its 
popularity’ (Latham). 

1819 Moore Tom Grids Mem. 9 (Farmer) 'Twas diverting 
to see, as one ogled around, How Corinthians and Com- 
moners mixed on the ground. xSsx Hew Monthly Mag, II. 
242 This more elegant appellation [Corinthian] has super- 
seded its predecessor Dandy, once so popular in every rank. 
<i 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Maetor I. ix. 385 The 
brothers were what, in modern times, we should call Dan- 
dies, or Cwnthians. 1834 Thackeray LtecKs Pictures in 
Q, Rea. Dec. (Farmer), Corinthian, it appears, was the 
phrase applied to men of fashion and ?(7H..they were the 
brilliant predecessors of the ‘swell ' of the present period. 

C. A wealthy amateur of sport who rides his 
own horses, steers his own yacht, etc. ; esp. in 
U. S. an amateur yachtsman. 

Hence Coxi'ntliianlaxu. 

sSxgBlac^. Mag, XIII. 279 In England their profession 
was Gonnthianibm, when that sect was in its fflory: but 
now. .real pl^ures are too low for their refined appetites. 

Conntllianes^'ae (koriinjiane-sk), a. [See 
-ESQC^] Approximating to the Corinthian style. 

1837 Sir F. Pamrave Merck. 4- Friar iii. (1844) lox 
Ranges of massy pillars, crowned with rude Corinthianesque 
capitals. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Archil, I, 77 T Roi 
pwfecriy Byzantine^variety of the Corinthianesque type. 

Con‘utlliaui.zez V. Also Oorinthize. [After 
Gr. icopiv6id^.fff9cu : see - izb .] 

1 . intr. To act the Corinthian : to live volup- 
tuously and licentiously. ^ 

***? A’ CLARKE Bible to. Comm. Pref. i Ctor., So notorious 
WM this city for such conduct, that the verb KopaAukeaOai, 
to Lormthize, signified to act the prostitute. 1888 U.Presbvt. 
Mag. Sept. 388 To Corinthianise meant to he licentious. 


2 . To imitate or approach the type of the Corinth- 
ian order of architecture. Hence Cori-ntliian- 
izing ppl. a. = Coeinthianesque. 

1846 Freeman inProc, Archmal. Just, is Rich Corinthian, 
izing capitals. x86x Neale Holes Eccles. 100 The piers 
circular, the caps square and Corinthianizing. 

Corion, obs. spelling of Chobion. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ef v. xxf. § tj. 269 The infant 
hath three teguments, or membranous filmes which cover 
it in the wombe, that is, the Coiion, Amnios, and Allantois. 

Coriour, obs. f. Cuebieb. 

Corious(e, -te, obs. ff. Cueious, Cueiosity. 
Coripheus, obs. f. CoEYPHiBUB. 

Coritsor, obs. f. Cuibassieb. 

II CorilUU. (koa'rii^m). [L. corium skin, hide, 
leather.] 

1634 Gavton Pleas. Notes iii. ii. 73 Twice a day the fore- 
sai^quires. .should Flebotomize her salt Corium. 

1 . Phys. The tiue skin or deima under the epi- 
dermis. 

1B36 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 246/1 The integument is com- 
posed of two layers or pellicles, viz. the epidermis and the 
corium. i88x Mivart Cat 26 The Corium contains yellow 
as well as white fibres. 

2 . Entom. The leathery or horny basal portion 
of the wing of a heteropterous insect. 

1826 Kirby & Sf. Entotnol. (1828) HI. xxxv. 614 In Ara- 
dus depressHS the corium is driven to the base of the wing. 

3 . Antiq. A leathern body-armour formed of 
overlapping flaps or scales. 

1834 FlanchiS Brit. Costume 52. i860 Fairholt Costume 
Gloss. S.V., He wears a leathern corium, the flaps of which 
are of different colours. 

+ Coriun. Obs. rare—'^. [ad. OF. choron, 
corun, chore, f. L. chorunt, chorus, transf. to a 
kind of musical instrument : cf. Ps. cl. 4 ( Vulgl) 
‘ in tympano et choro ’.] An ancient name of a 
musical instrument. 

c X203 Lay. yoo2 Ne cuSe na mon swa muchel of song of 
harpe & of saiteriun, of fiSele & of coriun. 

Coriundum, -vendum, -vindum ; see Co- 

EUNDOM. 

Corius, obs. f. Cueious. 

Co-rival (kdnirai’val), sb, and a. [f. Co- 3 b -I- 
RivaIi. But it seems to be only a modern treat- 
ment of corival,m old variant of Coebival, synonym 
of Rival. The early unhyphened examples might 
as properly be included under Coebival,] 

A. sb. A joint rival with others ; one of two or 
more rivals ranked as equals. 

Latham says ‘ Corival, though used as synonymous with 
rival or corrival, is a different word. Two persons or more 
rivaling another are the only true CFrivals’. But this does 
not seem to be historically coriect. 

[13^ Warner A lb, Eng. v. xxii. (1612) 114 For this coriuall 
seed begot England English againe. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. I V, 
I. iii, 207 Without Co-riuall [Qq. corriuall]. 1640 H. Mill 
Hight's Search 76 She rules the rost,And every Jack's corivall 
to mine Host.] 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers xi. § 10. 368 
The Lord.. will have no Co-partner, nor Co-rival of his 
Glory. 1799 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves Wks. 1877 II. 212 
Co-nvals in the nobler gift of thought. 1863 Sat. Rev. 2 
Sept. 310/1 He shines out as a bright particular star in com- 
parison with his co-rival. 

B. adJ. Jointly rivalling’ some one else. 

1832-4 De Quincey Caesars Wks. IX. 66 Co-rival nations 
who might balance the victorious party. 

Hence Co-xi'Talxy, Co-xi’valshlp. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. XII. 272 In the corivalry of trade. 
Co-rival, v. var. of Cokeival v. 

Corive, co-rive, var. Coeeive v. Obs. 

Cork (kpik), [Cf. Sp. corcha, corche in 
same sense; but 15th c. corke, with i6th c. Du. 
kork, kurk, Ger. kork, appears to represent OSp. 
alcorque ‘a corke shooe, a panlofle’ (Minsheu), 
in which sense corke is cited in 1463 (sense 2) ; 
cf. also Ger. korke slipper (1595 in Grimm), and 
the earliest High G. name for cork, pantqffel- or 
pantojjdenholz slipper-wood. 

The corche represents (directly or indirectly) L. cortk- 
em balk (in which sense Sp. now uses corteza : — L. corticea). 
Alcorgw, known in Sp. of date 1458, was immediately from 
Sp. ^abic (Covarrubias 1611 has ‘ dicho en Arabigo cergue')', 
but its origin is uncertain; Dozy thinks it lepresents L. 
que^tM, If this be .so, then corque, and by implication 
cork, has no connexion with Sp. corcha, corche, or L. 
cortex.) 

I. 1. The ‘ bark ’ or periderm of the cork-oak, 
which grows to a thickness of one or two inches, is 
very light, tough, and elastic, and is commonly 
used for a variety of purposes. 

Virgin cork', the outer casing of the bark formed during 
the first year s nowth, which afterwards dries, splits, and 
peels off ^turally in flakes. Spons Encycl. 11. (1880) 723. 

[£1440 Promp, Parv. 93 Corktre, suberies. Corkbarke, 
cortex. Cath. Angl. 76 Corke. [No Latin.]] 1370 

Leviw Mantp, vj\ Corke, suber. x^x Holland Pliny xvi. 
yiii. (R.), Concerning corke, the woodie substance of the tree 
sinall..the barke only serveth for many purposes. 
zvSo rwvs Diary 14 July, Four or five tons of corke to send 
‘i*"® S)® i>eing a new device to make harricados with. 
1840 Barham Ingol, Leg., Execution, Blacking his nose with 
a piece of binnt cork. 18™ Oliver Elem. Bot. ii. 239 Cork 
is the outer bark, removed from the tree at intervals of from 
six to ten years. 

2 . Applied to various things made of cork. 
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*1* a. A sandal or slipper made of cork ; a cork 
sole or heel for a shoe. Obs. 

1^3-4 Act 2-3 Edv), /y,c. 4 Botes, shoen, galoches or 
corkes. 1473 in Zd. Treat. Acc. Scott. I. 2p To pay 
for patynis and corkis. 1530 Palsgr. i6g Liege, a corke 
for a slyppar [cf. 209]. 1609 Heywood Re^e Liicrece 

Wkii. 1874 V. 211 They weare so much Corke under their 
hceles they cannot choose but love to caper. 1624 Daven- 
port City Nt -cap. 11, She must have a Feather in her head 
and a cork in her heel, a xSoo Ballad ' The Queen's Marie ' 
xvii. (Minstr. Sc. Border), The corks frae her heels did flee. 

lb. A piece of cork used as a float for a fishing 
net or line, or to support a swimmer in the water. 

1496 BA, St, Alham, Fishing 17 Make your llotys in this 
wyse. Take a fayr corke, etc. 1335 Eden Decades xgs As 
light as a corke. 1617 Hieron IVhs. II. 79 Whoso thinks 
to swimme well enough without this mintslerlall corke. 
1663 Boyle Occas. R^, iv. vi. (i^s) *97 Whilst we con- 
tinu'd angling, .we often cast our Eyes . . upon each others 
fishing Corks. 1840 Clough Early Poems 1. 31 The corla 
the novice plies to-day The swimmer soon shall cast away. 

3. esp. A piece of cork, cut into a cylindrical or 
tapering form, used as a stopper for a bottle, cask, 
etc. ; also transf. a similar stopper made of some 
other substance. 

1330 Palsgr. 737 Stoppe the bottell with a corke. z6ix 
Sii AKS. Wint, 7 ". III. iii. 95 As you’ld thrust a Corke in to a hogs- 
head. 1660 Boyle Nevt Exp. Phys. Meek. Proem 12 That 
hole was stopt with a Cork. X797 Holcroi’t Stolberg’s 
Trav. (ed. 2) III. Ixxx. 229 Corks for bottles are made from 
the bark . . and likewise coik soles. 1869 E. A. Farkes 
Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 27 Bottles, with glass stoppers and 
not with corks. 1870 G. Macdonald Back of N. Wind i. 
He. .got a little strike of hay, twisted it up, folded it. .and 
having thus made it into a cork, stuck it into the hole. 

4. The cork-tree or cork-oak (Querem Suber), a 
species of oak found in the countries on the 
Mediterranean,and grown for theproduclion of cork. 

x6oi Chester Lozre^ Mart. Ixiii. (1878) 03 The Holly- 
halme, the Corke. x8x4 Southey Roderick xi. The vine 
. . clinging round the cork And ilex, hangs amid their dusky 
leaves. 

6 . A peculiar tissue in the higher plants, 
forming the inner division of the bari (which name 
is sometimes restricted to the dead tissues lying 
outside the cork) ,* it consists of closely-pa^ed 
air-containing cells, nearly impervious to air and 
water, and protects the underlying tissues. 

X87S Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachd Bot, i. ii. § 13. 80 The 
formation of cork is very frequently continuous . . when this 
occurs uniformly over the whole circumference, there arises 
a stratified cork-envelope, the Periderm, replacing the epi- 
dermis, which is in the meantime generally destroyed. 2878 
M‘'Nad Bot, ii. (1S83) 39 All tissues external to the layers 
of cork, die and dry up, forming a strong, .protecting tissue, 
the bark. 

II. transf, 

+0. Used by Grew for the ‘ head ’ or tonis of some 
fruits, as apples, pears, gooseberries, bearing the 
withered remains of the floral leaves. Obs. 

i6jz Grew Auat. Plants i. vi. § 2 Ten [branches] aie 
spred. .through the Parenchyma [of the apple], most of them 
ennrehing themselves towards the Cork or Stool of the 
Flower. X677 — A fiat. Fmiits ii. § 9 {Pears) A straight 
chanel or Ductus, which opens at 'the midle of the Coik or 
Stool of the Flower. Jbta, § 10 {Qtiince) The coar stands 
higher or nearer to the Cork . . and the Ductus from the 
bottom of the Coar to the top of the Fruit, much more 
open and observable. 

7. Fossil cork, mountain-cork, rock-cork : names 
for a very light variety of asbestos. 

x86s Pace Handbk, Geol. Terms 389 Rock-Cork, a variety 
of asbestus whose fine fibres are so interlaced and matted as 
to give it the texture and lightness of cork . . Often known 
as ‘mountain-cork’. Ibid. 207 Fossil-Cork. 1868 Dana 
Min. 234 Mountain Leather is a kind [of asbestos] in thin 
flexible sheets, made of interlaced fibres ; and tnowiiabicork 
the same in thicker pieces. 

8 . fig. Applied to a person. 

x6ox 7 Marston Pasauil tj- Kath, iv. 39 A slight bubling 
spirit, a Corke, a Pluske. a X63X Donne Poents (1630) 7 , 1 
can love . . Her who still weeps with spungie eies. And her 
who is dry corke, and never cries. 

9. Sc.colloq. A small employer or master trades- 
nian ; an overseer or foreman. [Peril, not the 
same word.] 

x83a Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. i. 30 An’ our cork 
when he’s slack, Will gie ye a hint when he's takin on ban's. 
X836 J. Strang Glasgow 129 The corks or small manu- 
facturers of Anderston. 

III. 10. attrib. or as adj. Made of or with cork. 
(Sometimes with hyphen.) 

»x6 Land. Gas. No. 5466/4 His Left Foot Shoe-heel half 
a Quarter of a Yard high, a Cork-sole answerable. X766 C. 
Leadbetter Royal Causer n. iii. (ed. 6) 241 A Cork Plate 
or Plum^ for taking Gauges of Ale or Beer. 1773 Ann. Reg. 
82 Providing themselves with cork-belts and cork-collars. 
x886 Offic, Guide Museums Econ. Bot, Eesv 144 A Coik 
hat, as used in Portugal. X889 Times x8 Feb. 5 A dark- 
complexioned young man. . with a cork-leg. 

11. Comb. a. attributive, as cork-band, -bark, 
-cambium, -cell, -crop, -hole, -layer, -tissue ; b. ob- 
jective, as cork-bearing, forming, adjs. ; -borer, 
-boring, -drawuer, -maker ; c. parasynthetic, as 
cork-barked, -brained (see d), -heeled (see d), adjs. 

16x3 E. S. Britaids Buss in Arb. Garfterlll. 631 These 
sixty corks must have sixty *Cork-bands to tie them to the 
net e J440 ProtHp, Pat P2g3*Corkhaxke, cortex. xK6 Treat. 
Bot. X188 (s.v. vlmus) Tile ^Cork-barked Elm is in habit 
intermediate between the common and wych elms. 1739 
Ellis in Phil, Trans, LI. aio Acorns of the *Cork-beanng 


oak. 1834 ScoFFERH in Ords Ctre. Sc. Chem. 291 Each 
of these *cork-borers is a brass tube. Ibid, 356 In the way 
of ’'cork-boring. X878 M'Nab Boi. ii. (188^ 38 The *cork 
cambium forms new annual rings, as the ordinary cambium 
forms rings of wood. xSSa Vines tr. Sachs’ Bot. 107 Thus 
arises, .a layer of cells, .which continues to form new *cork- 
cells, the Cork-cambium or layer of Fhellogen. 1843 Brown- 
ing Soliioguy Sp, Cloister ii, Not a plenteous *coik-crop. 
x8oa Weems Washinglon vii. (1877) 52 Mere *coik-drawers 
and songsters. X873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. i. ii. 
§ 15. 91 The Lenticels are a peculiarity of *coik-forming 
Dicotyledons. 1743 Land, ^ Country Brew. iii. (ed. 2) 199 
Stoppingitup-.exceptingtheTopventor "Cork-hole. 1839 
Todd Cycl. Aiuii. V. 480/2 The *cork-layer of the vegetable 
intemment x86a Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 129 That absurd 
’^comnaker. 1873 Bennett Se Dyer tr. Sachd Bot, i. ii. 
§13.90 When succulent organs., are injured, the wound 
generally becomes closed up by *cork-tissue. 

d. Special combs, cork-board, a kind of card- 
board, made by mixing ground cork with the 
paper pulp, used as a non-conductor of heat, etc. ; 
f cork-braixL, a light-headed or giddy person ; so 
cork-brained a. ; cork-faucet (see qnot.) ; 
t cork-fossil = fossil-cork (see 7 ) ; cork-heeled 
a., having the heels fitted with cork ; + also fig. 
light-heeled, wanton ; cork-leather, a fabric of 
cork and leather; also of cork and india-rubber ; 
cork-machine, a machine for making corks ; cork- 
oak, the tree (Qteercus Sober) firom which cork is 
obtained; cork-pine, cork-press (see quots.) ; 
cork-pnll, an instrument for extracting a cork 
which has gone down into the bottle (see Knight 
Diet. Mech ^ ; cork- wing, name of a fish, Creni- 
labrus imlas or cornubkus. See also CoitK-ouiTEK, 
-JACKET, el& 

X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. ii. 173/2 Some Giddy- 
headed ’'Corkbraius. 1630 — IVks. (N.), An upstart ’’corke- 
braind Jacke. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., *Cork-faucet, 
one adapted to be inserted through a cork, to draw the 
contents of a bottle. x8o6 Gregory Diet, Arts it Sc. I. 437 
*Cork-fossil. .a kind of stone . . somewhat resembling vege- 
table cork. 1604 Dbkker Honest Wh, Wks. 1873 II. 131 
Oh, who would trust your *corcke-heeld sex?_ 7 c 1700 
Ballad ' Sir P. Spent' , Csaat Scots nobles wer riebt laith 
To weet their cork-heild-shoone. x886_ W. A. Harris 
Tech, Diet. Fire Insur., *Cork-leather, which is waterproof 
and very elastic, is cork-powder consolidated with India- 
rubber,^ 1873 Pr. Alice in Metn, (1884) 300 Cypresses, 
stone pines, large *cork oaks. 1873 Atlas of Michigan 
Pref. 20 The soft or **coik' pine, so called fiom the 
resemblance in softness and texture of the wood to., coik. 
1879 Lumberman's Gas, 15 Oct., Valuable cork pine timber. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meeh., *Cerk.press, one m which a 
cork.. is rendered elastic, to enable it the more readily to 
enter the neck of a bottle. 1836 Yarrell Brit, Fishes {h,), 
The ’‘Corkwing . . is not confined to the western part of 
England. x868 Chambers Eticycl. s.v. Wrasse, The cork- 
wing is not unfrequent on the southern shores of England. 
Corib; (kpxk), sb.P Also 5-6 corke, 6 oorck, 7 
korck. [app. a contraction of Coekib, a. Gaelic 
and Ir. corcur, orig. ‘purple’, hence, the lichen 
yielding a purple dye. Corcur was ad. L. purptir, 
with Goidelic change of p to c, as in 'L.planta, 
Ir. eland, clann, L. pascha, Gaelic casga, caisg.J 
A purple or red dye-stuff obtained from certain 
lichens growing on rocks in Scotland ^nd the north 
of England ; = Cudbear. 

Lightfoot, Scoiica (1789) 8x8, has Lichen ompha- 
lodes as ‘Daik purple Dyer’s Lichen; Cork or Arcell. 
Crotal of the Gaels', and L. tartarews (now Lecanora 
iartarea) as ' Large yellow-saucer'd Dyer's Lichen ; Corcar 
of the Gaels ’. Both of these produce cudbear. ' Cork ’ has 
also been more or less identified with Archil or Orchil, a 
foreign dye-stuff of similar orijnn; see quot. 1483. (See 
Paper by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, in Proc. Avier. 
Philol. Assoc, (1877) ID.) 

x^3Act I Rich, III, c. 8 § 3 Diers. .usen to dye. . Clothes 
with Orchell and Corke brought from beyonde the See called 
jare cork, c 1483 Crafte oflymnynge in E. E. Misc, (War- 
ton Soc.) 90 Wnenne bit is alle-moste at boylynge, caste in 
30ur corke. X332-3 Act 24 Hen, VIII, c. 2 Good and suffi- 
cient corke or orcnall. X35X Turner Herbal i.Fj b. This 
is called in London arcbail and the dyers vse it to dy 
withall. The Northenmen about blakamore where as it 
groweth callelh it cork, it groweth ther like a mos vpon 
stones. 1634 Feacham Gentl. Exerc. i. xxiii. 79 The prin- 
cipal! blewes ..in use are. Blew Bice. Snialt.. Korck or 
Orchall. 1738 Phil. Trans. L. 677 The cork or arcel, which 
is used by the Scotch.. to dye a purple or scarlet colour. 
1884 Miller Platti-n., Cork, Lecanora tartarea and Roc- 
cella tinctoria, 

i" Cork, sb?> Obs. [Var. of Colk, possibly in- 
fluenced in spelling by association with CoBE.] 

1. The ‘ coik ’ or core of an apple, etc. 

c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord, (i79o)‘448 Appuls 
and peres dene pared, and the corke tane out. c 1450 Two 
Cookery-bks. xo6 Toke 30 coynes and x wardones, and pare 
hem, and drawe out the corkes at eyther end. 

2. pi. ‘Cinders, Zfl«rflj/*.’(Halliwell). Cf. Coke, 
CoBE sbX 2. 

Cork, sb.^, Oorlk, erron. spellings of Cauk. 

18x5 Annals ofAgric. XIX. 476 (E. D.S.) An imperfect 
chalk marl, or a cork, that is, a hard chalk. 1846 yrnl, R. 
Agric. Soc. VII. ii. 430 The lower beds of hard chalk, pro- 
vinclally called corlk. 

Cork (k^k), ®.i [f. CoBK jAI ; in various uses, 
having no connexion with each other.] 

I. tl. trans. To furnish (a shoe) with a cork 
sole or heel. Obs. 

1380 Hollyband Treat, Fr. Tong, Lifger des paniottfles. 


to corcke slippers, x6oa VlMuzit Alb, Eng. ix. xlvii. (1612) 
218 Then wore they Shooes of ease, now of an inch-broad, 
corked bye. 1834 Planch 4 Brit, Costunie 268 The [shoes 
and slippers of the men] ‘ corked*, .and richly ornamented. 

b. To provide or fit with a cork (as a float). 

1641 S. Smith Herringbvsse Trade ii They are to bring 
the Nets to their ropes, and.. Corke them, and make them 
In all lespects fit. 

II. 2, To Stop (a bottle, cask, etc.) with, or as 
with, a cork ; and so to confine or shut tip (tlie 
contents of a bottle, etc.). 

1639 Gayton Art of Longevity 20 la bottles close Corkt 
up_ a prisner. 1744 Berkeley Let. on Tar Water § 2 Keep 
it in bottles, well corked. 1739 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LI. 
209 Then coik the bottle. 1B07 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 
11 . 334 He corked it up, and kept it some time. 

b. transf. To slop up as with a cork ; to shut 
up like the contents of a bottle. 

1630 [see Corking, below]. 1738 J. S. Le Bran's Obsera. 
Surg. (1771) 221 The Fat had corked up the Extremity. 
1824 Medwin Cofvoers. w, Byron (1832) II. 43 Rogers had 
composed some very pietty commendatory verses on me ; 
but they were kept coiked up for many long years. 

III. 3 . To blacken with burnt cork. 

1836 [see Corked 3]. 

Hence CoTking vbl. sb. 

_ 1630 H. More Obsero, Anthrop. Theomag. 51 The cork- 
ing-up close of the urine of a bewitched party. x8gi Daily 
Hems 23 Sept. 3/4 Bottles, corks, corking apparatus, and 
other appliances used in manufacturing sparkling wines. 

t Cork, Obs. rare. In 5 korke. [f. Cobk 
jA 2 ] trans. To treat with ‘cork’ (the dye-slu^. 

c 1483 Crafte ofLymnynge in E. E. Misc. (Warton Soc.) 
90 After hit is y-maderyd, je moste korke hit. .for if ge wolle 
koiky crymsons, je moste. . whenne hit is alle-moste at boyl- 
yi^e, caste in jour corke. 

Cork, ®.3, erron. f. Cauik ©. 

1684 Bucaniers Anter. 11.(1698) 33 The meichants. .will not 
entrust one penny worth of goods on that man’s vessel that 
corks her. 1776 G. Temple Building in Water 102 Cork- 
ing any Leakages that may happen to appear. Ibid, 108 
Scrape the Joints . . and . . cork them with the shavings of 
Lead. 1836 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxxii, 449 After concing 
up all openings with snow. 

Corkage (kpukedg). [f. Cobk shy or o.i + 
-AGE.] The corking or uncoiking of bottles: 
hence { = corkage-money) a charge made by hotel- 
keepeis, waiters, etc. for every bottle of wine or 
other liquor uncorked and served, orig. when not 
supplied by themselves. 

1S38 Sir F. Pollock Remembrances {1887)1. Jig Corkage 
money on the number of bottles opened was paid to the 
tavern. 1884 C. Rogers Soc. Life Scotland 11. xiii. 312 
The members used their own wine, allowing a ‘corkage ^to 
the innkeeper. 1887 Pall Mall G, 14 July 3/2 Even the 
waiters, in certain restaurants, levy a tax [on shippers of 
champagne] in the shape of ‘corkage,’ without which they 
boycott a brand. 

Co'rk-catter. [f. Cobk sb.t -t- Cut ».] 

1. One whose occupation is to cut cork into 
stoppers for bottles, bungs, etc. 

X709 Lond. Gass, No. 4574/4 Felix Oneall, Cork-Cutter. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk.fioz (1850) 181/2 Her deceased heiter- 
half had been an eminent cork-cutler. 

2. An instrument or machine for cutting corks. 
So Oo’rk-oTitting vbl, sb. 

1736 Toldervy Two Orphasis IV. loi Many of the in- 
habitants, who were of the cork-cutting profession. 1873 
Ure Did. Ariel. 052 In the art of cork-cutting the French 
surpass the English. 

Corked (kprkt), ppl. a. p. Cork vX and j/a 1] 
+ 1. Furnished with a cork sole or heel. Obs. 
((if. Chopins.) 

13x9 Horman Vulg. 113 She wereth corked slippens to 
moke hir tal and feet. 1^9 PurrENiiAM Eng. Poesie i. xv. 
(Arb.) 49 Those high corked shoes or pantofies, which now 
they call in Spaine and Italy Slioppmi. 1613 T. Adams 
Spir. Navigator 52 Cork’d at the beeles. 

2. Stopped or confined with a cork; also^*'. 
(Also with up.) 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Baz (1877) igS Giving full vent to a 
liitherto corked-up giggle. 

3. Blackened with burnt cork. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney II. 203 With their, .p.u'nted 
cheeks, coiked whiskers, and chalked necks. 1836-g 
Dickens Sk. Box (1850) 73/2 Partially corked eyebrows. 

4. Of wine : 'Tasting of the cork ; spoiled by an 
unsound cork into the substance of which the wine 
penetiates. 

1830 Marryat King’s Own xxxiv. This wine is corked. 
1832 R. S. Surtees Spongds Sp. Tour .xxv. 148 This [wine] 
fortunately was less corked than the first. 

Hence Coxkedness ttotue-wd., stale or quality of 
being corked (sense 4 ). 

z888 Stasidard xo Sept. 5/2 [They] would scorn to offer a 
bottle with even a suspicion of corkedness. 

t Co’rken, «. Obs, rare, [-en *.] Of cork. 

1633 N. Carpenter Geog, Del, i, iii, 57 A little corken- 
boate. 1647 W, Browne Polex. n. 293 He presented mee a 
corken cup, full of cleare water. 

Corker (kp'rkai). [f. Cobk jA'*- + -ebI .] 

*1* 1. ? A cork-cutter. Obs. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6x72/1 x John Ping. . Corker. 

2. slang. Something that closes a discussion, or 
puts an end to any matter ; a ‘ settler ’ ; a thing 
that one cannot get over. Hence, something very 
striking or astonishing, e.g. a monstrous lie. (Cf. 
CAUIjKEB 4 .) 

1837 Haliburton Chchsu Ser. i, xix. (Fanner), Then I 
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lets him have it.Jist three corkers. 1873 Sleatg' Diet., 
Corker, ‘that’s a corker', i. e. that settles the question, or 
closes the discussion. i8te TIte yoke (N.Y.) 5 Dec., ‘Its 
a corker. If it [a proposed law] passes we'll have to quit. 
Corikes, var. of carkes, obs. f. Caboasb. 
Corldll6SS (kpukines). [f. CoBKT + -ness.] 
State or quality of being ‘ corky in different senses. 

*846-55 CARrEHTER Princ. Htimoft Physiol, § 408 (L.) A 
feeling of freedom and lightness {or ‘corkiness’) of the 
limbs. 1865 Athetuettm No. 1956. 558/1 The prevalent 
‘corkiness' of his [a painter’s] manner. 

't’ Corkiu^-pui. Obs. Also 7 calkin, cawfc- 
ing, 8 oorkinpin. [App. conupted bomcawMng, 
Calkin, as spelt by the pinmakers in 1690. Origin 
unknown.] ‘ A pin of the largest size ’ (J.). 

?x6go PittMokers' Case in. oppos. to KiUi^eats^ Bill 
(Broadside, Brit. Mus.l Double long whites alias Calkins. — 
Case or Petit, of Piumakers ^London) (Broadside, Brit. 
Mus.) Double Long Whites, al. Cawkings. 1737 Swift 
Gulliver IL v» 139 A corking-pin that stuck in the good 
gentlewoman's stomacher. 17W Sterne Sent, foum.. Case 
of Delicacy, I could hear two or three corking pins fall out 
of the curtain. 1770 Foote Lame Lover y Wks. 1799 IL 
62 , 1 gave my German a challenge, .to drive a corkin pm 
into the calves of our legs. 1824 Scott Redgauatlet xix, 
Cristal Nixon, .had . . secured it [his riding-skirt] with large 
corking-pins. 1840^ Hood Kihttansegg cxiii, It pierced 
her heart like a corking-pin. 

Gorldr. Sc, Also korkir. [Gaelic corcur', 
seeCoBKJ^.^j A kind of lichen fnmishmg a red 
dye : see Cobs sbf- 

1703 M. Martin IP. Isl, 135 (Jam.! The stones on which 
the scurf call'd Corkir grows, .on the coast, and in the hills. 
This scurf dyes a pretty crimson colour.^ sj6o Pocock 
Tour Scot. (1881) 92 Two seaweeds for during grow on the 
stones there, Corkir for crimson and Crottil for Philamorte. 
*775 L. Shaw Moray 156 (Jam. s.v. JCoriie). 1856 Lind- 
say Brit, Lichens 22; This Lichen [Lecanora tartarea\ is 
the ‘ Cork ’ or * Korkir ’ of many parts of the Highlands. 

Corldsli. (k^'JkiJ], a, rare, [f. Cobk rJ.i] 

1 . Of the nature of cork, somewhat corky. 

Brit, Apollo No. 94. 2/2 Corkish Excrescences. 

2 . Tasting of cork ; somewhat corked. 

xBaa Blackw. Mar, XI. 113 As port at Highland inn 
seems sound, all corkish though it be. 

Corkite (k^ikait). Mm. [f. Cork in Ireland, 
where found -h -itb.] A synonym of Beudantite. 
1875 in Dana Min. 2nd App, 13. 

Cork-jacket, [f. Cobe r^.l] A jacket made 
partly of cork, or lined with cork, to support a 
person in the water. 

X76X Chron. in Ann. Reg. 157/1 A firiiemum who had 
been cast away seven hours, and saved his life by means of 
a cork jacket. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi i. The cork-jacket 
which carries the heroes of romance safe through all the 
billows of affliction. xSgx Standard 19 Nov. ajx A large 
number of men crowded into the boat with cork-jackets on. 
f Co'rMe. Obs. rare-^. ? Contortion, 

Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xvrn. ix. (1495) 758 The 
adder Alphibena . . rennyth and glydeth and wryggleth 
wyth wryikles, corkles and draugbtes of the body. 

Corkless (kpukles), a. rare. [f. Coke sb^ 
•h -LESS.] "Without a cork. 
x888 Home Missionary Mar. 459 The corkleas bottle. 

Corkscrew (kpukskrw), sb. [f. Coke sb^ + 
Sgkew.] 

1 . An instrument for dra^ving corks from bottles, 
consisting of a steel screw or helix wilh a sharp 
point and a transverse handle. 

1720 Amherst Pae/;n, Bottle Screw, This hand a corkscrew 
did contain, And that a bottle of champaigne. 18x4 Scott 
fPav. Ixvi, The landlord’s cork-screw was just introduced 
into^the mnazle of a pint bottle of claret. 1875 Darwin /«- 
seciiv, PI. in. 52 With their tentacles twisted about,.. the 
longer ones like corkscrews. 

D. Short fox corkscrew curl : see a. 

1883 Harper’s Mag'. Feb. 40^1 No small mincing . . 
‘corkscrews', but a goodly sized tress, 
c. Short for corkscrew twill : see 2. 
x8to Ld. Macnaghteh in Lam Rep. App, Cases XII. 
29s The roods . . belong to a class of wearing material 
known m the trade as ‘ corkscrews 

2 . attrib. Resembling a corkscrew; spirally 
twisted ; esj>. of curls or ringlets, and of staircases. 

*830 Lindley Nat. Syst.Bot. 285 Their leaves have.. a 
unitorm spiral arrangement, .so as to give the stem a sort of 
jwrkscrew appearance. 1839 Thackeray Major Gahagan 
lit, Little corkscrew ringlets. 184a Tennyson Walk, to 
Mail 8a Up the cork-screw stair. X887 Ln, Selbornb in 
Law App. Cases XII. 289 In all goods of the class called 

corkscrew twills' the weft lies hidden inside, the surface 
on both sides being warp. 

8. Comb., as corkscrew 4 ike adj. 
i88a Vines Sach^ Bot. 443 The corkscrew-like anthero.- 
zoid, which is coiled xa or X3 times. 

Corkscrew (kp’ikstarii), v, colloq. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To cause to move or advance in a spiral 
course. 

X837 Dickens Pkkw. xxxv, Mr. Bantam corkscrewed his 
way through the crowd. xSya Daily News ii May 5/7 
Herr Gerwig has corkscrewed his line round the Eisenberg. 
X887 Jessopp mxgtli Cent. Mar. 370 [The horses] have to 
be corkscrewed into our diminutive stables. 

2 . intr. To proceed in a spiral course. 

x?S3 G. J. C>iYLSxLas Al/orjas J. 117 An interminable. . 
gallery, .corkscrewing round and round the tower. X883 W. 
C. Smith N. Country Folk 225 A turnpike stair That cork- 
screwed up a round tower. 

3 . trans. To draw out as with a corkscrew ; to 
elicit by roundabout devices, or with effort. 
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X852 Dickens Bleak Ho. II. xxiv. 328 From what Small 
has dropped, and from what we have corkscrewed out of 
him, . , 

CoTksevewy, Ct. Like a corkscrew, spiral. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 15 Dec. 4/2 The bird .[snmel. .then 
enters upon that corkscrewy flight, which is his chief charm 
as an object of sport, X890 Cliavih. fml. 5 Apr. 221/1 A 
‘ corkscrewy ' ringlet dangling at each cheek. 

-}- Cork-sll0e< Obs. A shoe of cork j one fiir- 
ni^ed with a cork sole or heel. 

iggi Nashe Introd, Sidney's Asirophel, Tis as good to 
goe in cut fingerd pumps as corke shoes, if one wears 
Cornish diamonds on his, toes. 1599 Porter Angry W rm. 
Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 32 For maides that weres corke 
shooes may step awrie. x6oa Mabston Ant. Mel. v. 
Wks. 1856 I. 59 Thy voice squeakes like a dry cork shoe. 
1687 T. Brown Sainis in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. Swim- 
ming-girdles and cork-shoes, .were not then in fashion. 

Co'rk-^ee. 

1 . The cork-oak (f^uerem Suber\ixam'wmcss cork 
is obtained. (See Cobk sbJ 4.) 

C1440 Protnp. Parv. 93 Corktre, sultries, 1577 B. 
Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11586) 101 b, The corke tiee . . in 
Spanishe Alcornoque, 1759 £u.is in Phil. Treats. LI. 206, 
I sent governor Ellis in the year 1757.. some acorns of the 
cork-tree. 1814 Roderick x, The cork-tree’s fur- 

row'd rind, 1874 Knight Dkt. Mech. s.v. Cork, The 
cork-tree at the age of twenty-five years is barked for the 
first time. 

2 . Applied to various trees with light or soft wood 
resembling cork, as Entelea arborescetss of j^Tew 
Zealand, Milliiigtonia hortensis of the East Indies. 

Covlcwood (kp'ikwud). [f. COEE -i- 
"WOOD.] 

+ 1. Cork in the mass. Obs. 

X769 Priestley in Phil. Trans, LIX. 63 The black side of 
a piece of cork-wood. 

2 . A name given in various parts of the world to 
various light and porous woods, and the trees 
yielding them; e.g. in the "West Indies to Anona 
palustris, Ochroma Lagopus, Hibiscus {^Taritium 
tilieueunt] ; in N.S. "Wales to Duboisia myoporoides. 

1756 P. Browne feunaka 256 The Alligator Apple Tree 
or Cork-wood. .The wood of this tree is so soil, even after it 
is dried, that it is frequently used . . instead of corks. x866 
Treas. Bot. 800 the well-known Corkwood tree. , 

is very common in the West Indies and Central America, 
where its soft spongy and exceedingly light wood, called 
Corkwood in Jamaica, is commonly employed as a substi- 
tute for cork. x88a J. Smith Dkt. Plants 133. 

3 . A name of the White Cork Boletus {Poly- 
poriis niveus, formerly Boletus suberosus), which 
grows on the trunks of trees. 

So commonly called in the South of Scotland. 

Corky (kf‘*ki), a, [f. Cobk -b -t. The 
fig, uses appear to he the earlier.] 

I. Having the natuic or character of cork ; cork- 
like. 


1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 38 Of a more corky 
texture. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxvi. 

393 Corky asbestus. 1874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 24 The 
greater number of species aie leathery or corky. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Baty's Pheuter, 563 The thick coiky 
layers of Qiiercus Suher. 1887 All Year Round 14 May 

394 The sombre water way on which they [boats] ride with 
a corky buoyancy. 

1 2. dg. Dry and stiff, withered, sapless. Obs. 

X603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 23 To teach an old corkie 
woman to writhe, tumble, carnet, and fetch her Moricc 
gamboles. 1605 Shaks. Lear’Wi. vii. 29 Binde fast bis 
corky armes. 

3. fg. Light, trifling, frivolous ; buoyant, lively, 
spruigy ; hence, skittish, ticklish, restive, colloq. 

x6ox ?Marston Pasquil f(^Kath.x. 324 That same per- 
petuall grin, That leades his corkie jests, to make them 
sinke Into the eares of his deriders. x63x Weeveb Anc. Fun. 
Mon, 34 Inuenting, out of their owne corkie braines, a new 
certaine no-forme of Liturg^e, i66x Sir H. Pane's Politks 
2 Churl^ of a light and corky humour. X746 Eliz. Carter 
in Pennington Mem, (1808) 1 . 136 Before they are half over 
I grow so restless and corky, I am ready to fly out of the 
window. 1782 Sir J. Sinclair Observ. Scot. Dialect roo 
Corky, airy, brisk. 186a C. Bede College Life 24 He’s 
rather corky at the best of times ; what will he he now ? 
186a Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Haltb. ii. xxi, * They be getting 
corky at the beer-shops, uow-a-days, and won’t ^ve no 
trust.’ 187a 0 . W. Holmes Poet Brecikf.-U iv. (1885) 89 
They felt so ‘ corky’ it was hard to keep them clown. 1875 
‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sforts u. i. v. § 5. 438 If the horse 
seems light and corky. 

4 . Having acquired a flavour of cork; =Cobkbd4. 

In mod. Diets. 

6 . Comb., as corky-hrained, -headed adjs, (cf. 
sense 3 , vaA. cork-brained s.v. Cork shf ix d). 
^xyoo B . E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Corky -brairid Fellow, 
silly, foolish. X787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 170 Staumrel, 
rorky-headed, graceless Gentry. 1835-79 Jamieson Sc. Diet. 
Corky-headit, light-headed, giddy. Roxb. 

Corlde, obs. f. curled : see Cuel v. 

Corlew, eorlu, coflure, obs. ff. Cxjelew. 

"I* Conn I, corme, Obs. [a. P. comte, app. 

L. comum uie cornel-cherry (see Cobnel) ; hut in 
OF. the names corniier and corme were applied 
to the service-tree and its fruit, also called sorbe\ 
see Littre.] 

1. The fruit of the service-tree, the sorb; also 
the tree, Fyrus domestica {Sorbus L,, Cormtts 
Spach). 

1578 Lvtb Dodoeru tti. Ixxxiv. 437 The apples be pale, in 


figure lyke the Sorb-apple or Corme. *858 

Card. (1675) 268 Cormes, services, azerolls, and the like. 

2 . The cornel tiee. , 

1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 255 Many lusty limbs then 
broken are Of barky corme [II. xvi. 767 raov(l)\oiov npAveiav], 
broad beech, and lofly ash. — Odyss. (1677) 2B5, I cut up 
by the root. And smooth’d with iron tools a lusty corm. 

Corixi^ (k^xm). Bot. [ad. mod. Bot. Lat. 
cormtts (Willdenow c 1800), a. Gr. nopubs, the trunk 
of a tree with the boughs lopped off, f. nelp-eiv 
(ablaut stems nep-, nop-) to cut, poll, Iqp.] 

A short fleshy ihizoine, or bulb-like subter- 
raneous stem of a monocotyledonons plant, pro- 
ducing from its upper surface leaves and buds, 
and from its lower, roots ; also called solid bulb. 

(By Asa Gray applied also to the rhizomes of dicoty- 
ledonous plants such as cyclamen ; but this is not generally 
followed.) ™ , 

X830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 269 The fleshy cormus of 
some Cannas. 1838 — Gloss. Bot., Corm, a fleshy under- 
ground stem; having the appearance of a bulb, from which 
It is distinguished by not being scaly. 1845 — ScA. Bot, 
i. (1858) 2 mat is named the root of a Crocus is a variety 
of the tuber, called a corm. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 

§ 3, 61 A good type of corm is that of Cyclamen. 

attrib. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 53/2 {Crocus) The corm-tunic 
is the only permanent record of perennial existence, and 
even this in a living state lasts but a year. 

CorizieilLe, another form of Caemble, the 
Healh-pea, Lathynis viacrorrhmis. 

1794 Gisborne Walks Forest {ijgS) 16 Thy tuberous roots, 
Corineille, famed erne of hunger’s gnawing pangs. 
Cormo-y combining form of Gr. aappui-s trunk 
of a tree, stem, taken as the basis of terras 
(chiefly proposed by Haeckel) referring to the 
evolution, etc., of races or social aggregates: as 
Conxio'g'eiiy [Gr. -yeveia descent], that branch of 
ontogeny which deals wilh the geim-history of 
races (or social aggregates: families, communi- 
ties, etc.). Cormo’pliyly [Gr. fvh.)], cpvKov set of 
men, tribe, race], that branch of phylogeny which 
deals with the tribal history of races. Also Cor- 
uio'logy, ‘ the anatomy of the cormus ’ (^Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

X879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I. 24 Germ-history of races 
(or of social aggrcgate.s of persons : families, communJtic.s, 
states, etc.) Cormogeny. Ibid,, 'rribal history of races (or of 
social aggregates of persons : families, communities, status, 
etc.) Conmphyly, 

Coriuogen (kp-im^dgen). Bot. [f. Gr. /eopftbf 
trank, stem ■+• -yevrjs produced : cf. acrogen.'] = 
COBMOBHYTE ; sometimes restricted to cryptogamic 
cormophytes or Acrogens. 

1846 Lindley Peg, Kiued. Introd. X852 [sec Cormophyte]. 
X870 Bentley Bot. 8 All plants, from the mosses upward.s, 
are therefore termed Cormogens, or Cormophyte.s. 

Cormo'geuous, a. Bot. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Belonging to or resembling a cormogen; also, 
corm-bearing. x88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Cormogeon, -ion, -moggian, obs. ff. Cub- 

MUDGEON. 

Co'rmoid, a. Bot. [f. Gr. icopp- 6 s + -oiu.] 
Resembling a corm. x88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Cormopliyte (kp-rmofoit). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
Koppos trunk, stem qnjTov plant.] Encllicher’s 
name [Comiophyta, in Gen. Plant. 1836-40) for 
one of his two primary divisions of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, comprising all plants that have a proper 
stem or axis of growth, i.e. all phsenogamous 
plants and the higher cryptogams (Acrogens). 
His other division Thallophyta was thus equal to 
Lindley’s Thallogens (Algae, Fungi, Lichens). 

X852 Balfour Class-bk. Bot. 69 Such cellular plants have re. 
ceived the name of Thallogens orTliallophytes ; while those 
producing stems composed of both vessels and cells are 
sometimes called Cormogens or Cormophytes. 1882 Vines 
Sachd Bot. 345 The vegetative body is lieie always a cor- 
mophyte. 

Hence Coi;iiioplxy‘tic a., of the nature of a 
cormophyte. 

Comioraney (kp'jmoransi). nonce-wd. A body 
of cormorants ; a greedy oppressive class. 

X838 Tail's Mag. V. 253 A letter which ought to reach 
the souls of our cormorancy, even to their bellies. 
Cormorant (k^’rmorant). Foims : 4-6 cor- 
marannt(e, cormera(u)nt(e,cormoraiint, 5 oor- 
meravmt(e, (kormoronnt, cormirande), 6 car- 
moraut(e, -aiiiit(e, -an, cormrant, 6— Jr corxnor- 
aiid(e, 6- cormorant, [ad. F. cormoran, in 15th 
c. cormaran, cosmaran (Littrd), 16th c. cormarain, 
•rnerant', still with fishermen cormaran, -inarin’, 
app. altered from an OF. *corp-marini—iL,. corvus 
marmus sea-raven (occurring in the Reichenan 
Glosses of 8lh c.) ; whence also Pr. corpmari, 
Cat. corbmari, Pg. corvomarinho. The ending is 
identified by Hatzfeld and Thomas with tliat in 
faucon moron, which they tliink to be a deriv. of 
Breton mor sea, and 8 o=marin. In the earliest 
known Eng. examples, the Fr. -an is already cor- 
rupted to -ant, as va peasant, pheasant, tyrant, etc, : 
see -Ajji 3 .] 

1 . A large and voracious sea-bird {Phdhcrocorax 
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carb^, about 3 feet in length, and of a lustrous 
black colour, widely diffused over the northern 
hemisphere and both sides of the Atlantic. Also 
the name of the genus, including about 25 species, 
some of which are found in all maritime parts of 
the world. 

c 1320 Orflieo 296 in Ritson Met, Rom, II. 260 Of game they 
fonde grete haunt, Fesaunt, heron, and cormeiant. fzsSi 
Chaucer ParL Ponies 362 The hole cormeraunt of glot- 
onye. 1382 Wyclif Let>. xi. 18 A swan, a cormarannt [1388 
cormoraunt]. c 1440 Prom^. Pami. 93 Cormerawnte, 
conms vtarimis. Paisgr. 155 Cormeranty a corme- 

raiint. c 1532 Dewes Inirod. Fr, ibid, gii The cormorande, 
le connorain, 16x0 Jlistrio-m. m. 100 The Callis Cormo- 
rants from Dover roade Are not so chargeable as you to 
feed. 1658 Marvelc Vn/ort. Lover Poems (1870) 243 A 
numerous fleet of corm’rants black. 1744 Thomson IVinter 
144 The cormorant on high Wheels from the deep. 1843 
Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1852) 1519 One day I observed a 
cormoiant playing with a flsh which it had caught. 

2. Jiff. An insatiably greedy or raiJacious person. 
Also with qualification, as money-corjiiorant. 

1531 Elyot Cow. iii. xxii. To whiche carmorantes, neither 
lande, water, ne ayre mought be sufficient. 1392 Greene 
Uyst. Courtier in Ilarl. Misc, (Malh.) II. 218 U'hey were 
cqrmorantes or u.surcrs, that gathered it to fill their cofers 
with. x66o WiLLSFORD Scales Comm. i. ii. 99 There would 
be many money-cormorants, and their profit great. 1687 
Congreve Old Bach, i. ii, Why, what a cormorant in love 
am I. 1723 Pope Odyss. i. 207 His treasur'd stores these 
Cormorants consume. 1809 Wf.eungton in Gurw. Desj), V. 
153 We must look a little after these cormorants of Romana. 
b. Said of qualities, tilings, etc. 

1393 Shak.s. Rich. 11 , II. i. 38 Light vanity, iiwatiate cor- 
morant, Consuming mcancs soonc preyes vpon it .selfe. 17x2 
Arbuthnot yo&n. Bull (17SSI 7 Law is a bottomless pit ; it 
is a cormorant, a liarpy, that devours evei^thing. X7S4. 
Unfort. Sensibility I. 31, I.. suppose the cormorant time 
may have devoured them. 

3. attrih. 

xs68 T. Howell Newe Sonets (18791 124 Cres.sus he that 
cormiant King. 1383 Stanyiiurst Mneis iii. (Arb.) 77 No 
stigian vcngaunce lyke loo thcesc carmoran haggards. X607 
SiiAKS, Cor, I, i. 123 The Cormorant bellj'. 1726 Amiiekst 
Tet-rie I'll. iv. 17 A connorant head of a college. 1783 Mils. 
A. M. Benneit y«w. Indiscr. 1x786) V. 216 A peevish dis- 
contented sister and her cormorant companion. 

H Under the influence of etymological fancies, the 
word was sometimes altered to corsorant [L. vo- 
rUnt-ei/i devouring] ; see also Counvouant. 

1377 Hohnsiied Citron. II, 701 That corvorant generation 
of KomanLsts. 1766 Pennani’ ZooL (1768) II. 476 Genas xxv. 
Corvorant. Note, The learned Dr. Kay, or Caius, derives 
the word Corvorant from Corvtts vorans, from whence 
corruptly our word Corntorasii. x8oa G. Montagu Orttiih, 
Diet. (1833) 103 Camarant, a name for the Cormorant, 
t CoTmorous, a. Obs. [Irreg, f, prec. + -oxjs.] 
Insatiable as a cormorant. 

1747 E. Poston Pratler I. 82 My Desires are not cor- 
morous. 

Oormudgeon, obs. fonn of Cubmudgeon. 
t Corintfllion. =CoBMOPGEoif. 

1396 Bp. W. Barlow Three Sertn. ii. 60 Who like unto 
the wealthy Cormullions of our time, increase their wealth 
by others want. 

II Cormus. [niod.L. : see Cobm.] 

1. = CoRM, q.v. 

2, Plaeckel’s name for the common stock of a 
plant or ' colonial ’ animal, bearing a number of in- 
dividuals which originate by gemmation or budding ; 
as applied to animals it is eqtiivalent io Jtolypidom. 

1878 Bell GegenhauePsConip.Anat.^'^ Colonies (fomz) 
arc formed from single animals by gemmation. x88o 
Packard Zool.{x88i) 181 A cormus, polyxoarium or polyzoon- 
stock is formed by the budding of numerous cells from the 
one fimt formed. 

Corn (k/jn), Also 3 coreu, 4 korn(e, 4 - 
7 come, 5 (9 dzeti.) ooorn ; Sc. Curn. [Common 
Tent. ; OE. com corresponds to OFris. Hrn 
(E.Fris, kdrn, Mreft),' OS. corn (MDu. coom, 
coren, Du. koren), OHG. chom, choron (MHG. 
kom, koren, mod.G. kortz), ON. (Sw., Da.) kom, 
Gothic kaurn n. OTeut. *kor7io- from earlier 
*htrn6tn grain, corn'=OSlav. zrt'inS (Boh. grno, 
lluss. zer>^ grain .-—Aryan type *gni6m ; in form, 
a passive pple. neuter from the vb. stem gsr- 
SV-)} in Skr. jr to wear down, waste away, 
pa. pplo. jtnyd whence also L, grdnwn. 

A com or grain is therefore, etymologically, a 
‘ worn-down ’ particle. 

The ablaut grade is represented in Ger. kern kernel, 

OHG. kerno, ON. kjarni OTeut, kirtion- masc. More 
directly related is kernel, OE. cyrtiel OTeut. knm-ilo-, 
dim, of kwnd-,] 

I. gen. A grain, a seed. 

1, gen. A small hard particle, a grain, as of 
sand or salt. In OE. and mod. died. (In literary 
use in i6-i7thc., chiefly transl. L. granum.) 

c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. vii. § 4 Swa fela welena swa |zara 
sondcorna beqh be Jiisum smelifum. a xooo Runic Poem 9 
(Gr.) Hsegl byp hwitust coma, c 1000 Ags, Ps. cxxxviiL 10 
[cxxxix. 18] Hi beoS ofer sand com sniome manige. 1340 
Ayenb. 233 Hit behoue)> )>et Jjis flour habbe w;^inne >ri 
comes of gold. .]>e ]>ri comes of ^e lilye, c i^aPallad. on 
Hush. I. 599 (Ofpoultry) Comes [L. graneC^ that wol under 
growe her eye, That but thou lete hem oute, the sight wol 
die. 1320 Caxton's Chron. Mng, iv. 38/2 He offerred 3 comes 
of incense (cf. L, grana tknris} to the sacryfyee of the 


ydoles. a 1371 J_EWEL_f)« Thess, (1611) 13a We must vnder- 
stand this authoritie with a come of salt [L. ctnn gyano sal£s\ 
otherwise it may bee vnsauorie). x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 473When youhaue. .bruised it, and brought 
it into small comes, a. 1636 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1S31) ii 
He, that cannot make one spire of grass, or corn of sand, will 
yet be framing of worlds. x6g8 Crull Muscovy 293 Having 
put a corn of Balt in the Child’s Mouth. 1876 Mia-Vorksh. 
Gloss., Com, a grain, or particle, a ‘ com of tobacco a 
‘corn of powder ', a * com of rice '. 1888 Elworthv IFesi 
Somerset Word-bk., Com, a particle of anything.. as a com 
of sugar-candy, black pepper, brimstone. 

t b. Spec. One of the roundisli particles into 
which gunpowder is formed by the coming or 
granulating process ; a grain of corn-powder. Ohs. 
Cf. COBE V. I. 

xSgS Markham Sir R. Grinvile Argt,, Sir Richard mayn- 
tained the fight, till he had not one come of powder left. 
1660 W. Seckur Nonsuch. Prof. 343 A Tiain of Powder., 
takes fire from com to com, till at last the Barrel is burst 
in sunder. x66g Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 63 The harder 
the Corns of Powder are in feeling, by so much the better 
it is. 1736 Carte Ormonde 1 . 58^ The soldiers, .else would 
not have had a corn of powder, .in case of an action. 

*1*0. Kind or size of ‘grain’. Obs. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 206 The Ale serves to harden 
the Com of the Salt 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 94 If 
they intend a large Corne [of saltj they put into it [the 
brine] about . . a quart of the strongest and stalest Ale. 

2. spec. The small hard seed or fruit of a 
plant \ now only with contextual specification or 
defining attribute, as in barhy-com, pepper-com, 
etc. 

a, A seed of one of the cereals, as of wheal, 
rye, barley, etc. 

cxooo Ags- Gosp, John xii. 24 Hwmtene corn [1382 
Wyclif i com of whete ; so x6xx ; x88i grain of wheat] 
wunaS ana buton hyt fealle on eorfian & sy dead, a 1173 
Cotton Horn. 241 pis biead was imaced of ane hwete corne. 
4X223 Alter. R. 260 Heo breken pe eares hi )>e weie, & 
gniden pc comes ut bitweonen hore honden. c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Crmrg. 62 pe wei^te of jire comysof wheete. x^ Act 
12 lien. Vll, c. 3 Every Sterling to be of the Weight of xxxij 
Corns of Wheat that grew in the Midst of the Ear. 1323 
Fitzherb. Hush. § 13 The comes be veiygreat and white, and 
it is the best barley, 1576 Fleming Panopl. £pist. 228 The 
ant , .was occupied in gathering wheat comes together. 
K38 [G. Smith] Curious Relat. II. v. 63 Suppose that i 
Corn produces the first Year 30 Corns. £1842 Lance 
Cottage Farmer ii The ears had ninety corns each on an 
average. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 183 (Malting) A sprouted 
com or two. Ibid, Broken and bruised corns. 

h. The seed or fruit of various other plants, as 
of an apple, a grape, pepper, coffee, etc. 
a 700 Epinal Gloss, 790 Ptysones, berecorn berendm. c 897 
K. iF/LFRED Gregory's Past, xv, Se »ppel. .monig corn onin- 
nan him haifS. c xooo Sa.x. Leeckd. X. 74 Jenim. .xvii pipor 
corn gnid to .somno. 1382 Wyclif Matt, xiii, 31 The 
kyngdom of heuencs is like to a corn of seneuey. 14^ Bk. 
St. Albans C va, Take, .the comes of sporge and grinde it 
waell. 1361 HoLLYUusn Hem. Apoth. 24 a, Juniper whereon 
are manye berryes or comes. 1386 Cocan Haven Health 
exxii. (1636) 123 A few comes of blacke pepper. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) 103 Swallow five or six corns of White 
Pepper. 1876 Sir S. D. Scott To Jamaica 104 Each 
[coffee] berry contains two corns. .The corns slide through 
into other troughs of water. 

II. spec. The fruit of the cereals. 

8 . collective sing. The seed of the cereal or farina- 
ceous plants as a produce of t^riculture ; grain. 

As a general term the wal'd includes all the cereals, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, etc., and, with qualification (as 
black corn, pulse com), is extended to luminous plants, 
as pease, beans, etc., cultivated for food. Locally, the word, 
when not otherwise qualified, is often understood to denote 
that kind of cereal which is the leading crop of the district ; 
hence in the greater part of England ‘corn’ is=wheat, in 
North Britain and Ireland=44^; in the U. S. the word, as 
short for Indian corn, is restricted to maize (see 3). 

87X-89 Charter HLlfred in O. E. Texts 432 He geselle of 
8em londe xxx. . . .comes eghwelce gere to nrofescestre. 898 
O. E, Chron. an. 893 Hie Avaron be numene agSer ge J>»s 
ceapes ge )>as comes. 1044 Ibid. (MS. C), On Sisum gere 
was. .com swa dyre swa nan man ar ne gemunde, a 1223 
After. R. 234 Satan is jeome abuten uorto ridkn be ut of 
mine come 1 c 1230 Gen. If- Ex. a«9 lacob for-ran Sente in 
to egipt to bringen coren. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVII. Ixv. (Tollem. MS.), Sum come bryueb in on grounde, 
and fayleb in a nobere. 1338 Warde tc. Alexis' Seer, (1368) 
24 b, All sortes ofjiulse come, as Pease, Beanes, Tares, and 
Fitches. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 333 
Grounds that are to be sowne with come, that is to say, with 
Rie corne, Ma.slin, some kind of Barly, Turkje corne, and 
such others, whereof bread is made, and especially . . Wheat 
corne. 1767 Byron’s Voy. round World 143 Rice is the 
only corn that grows in the island. 1774 Percival Ess. 
(1776) III. 62 Wheat .. so lately has it been cultivated 
in Lancashire, that it has scarcely yet acquired the name of 
corn, which in general is applied only to barley, oats, and 
rye. 1823-79 Jamieson Sc. Diet,, Com, the name commonly 
given to oats, before they are ground. 1839 Tennyson 
Geraint 4 Enid 263 An ancient churl ..Went sweating 
underneath a sack of com. 1876 F, K. Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Black coom, beans;, dark pulse. 1880 Antrim 4 
Down Gloss., Com, oats. 1888 Elworthv W, Somerset 
Word-bk., Com, wheat. 

fb. pi. Kinds of com; also corn-stuffs. Obs. 
1344 Phaer Regim, Lyfe (1560) Lviij, Wheate is best 
among al other comes even as 'wyne among all other 
llcours. 1609 Skene Reg. May. Treatise 140, Comes, sic as 
pease, beanes, sould be sawin zearlie. 1632 Lithgow Trato. 
VII. (1682J 3x7 Malta, .a barren place, .for their Corns and 
Wines come daily by Barks from Sidlia. 4x649 Deumm. 
OP Hawth. Load-Star Wks. (1711) 184 For the provision of 
the army in corns, fewel, viands. 1743 tr. Columella’s 
Hush, i, vi, Corns Ifrwmeniai may also ne kept in pits. 


4. Applied collectively to the cereal plants while 
growing, or, while still containing the grain. 

C897 K. zElfred Gregorys Past. Iii, Done uecer. . 5 e stent 
on cisenum lande, & bi6 uawsesSmbiere odSe ungefynde 
corn bringS o 3 de deaf. 4 1x23 O. E, Chron. (Land MS.) an. 
X103 .^oer ge on corne and eac on eallon treow wmstman. 
c X20O Trin. Coll. Horn. 107 pe blostme bo cumeS of coren 
of eorSe and of treuwe. c X340 Cursor M. 4702 (Fairf.) Na 
corne ne grisse on erbe sprange. 1499 Pynson Promp. 
Para., Come that is grene, bladtim. 1533 Coverdale 
Jttdg. XV. 5 Samson . . brent yo stoukes and the stondinge 
corne. 1613 Shaks. Hen. Fill, v. v. 32 Her Poes shake 
like a Field of beaten Corne, 17^3 Southey Jooft of Arc 
IX. 368 As o'er the fertile field Billows the ripen'd com, 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Self-Reliaftce Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 29 
Sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle of the 
com. 1861 Times 4 Oct. 7/4 The corn is all cut, with the 
exception of a few late pieces. 

t b. pi. Corn crops, cereals. Obs. 

4x300 Cursor M. 6840 ((^ott.) Your land yee sal sau seueu 
yeir. And seer bur-of your coins seir. 41340 PIamfole 
Psalter Ixxvii. 51 Loenstis ere bestis but ileghis and etis 
kornes. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiv. 233 There ben 
grete Pastures, but few Coomes [Fr. poy des blee]. x§Z3 
Ld. Berners Freiss. 1 . ccclxxxi. 640 To gather and bring 
home theyr comes, and some to threshe and to fanne. 1544 
'Piinzn Regim. Lyfe {xs6o) Rv, Wilde cicorie, growing in 
the comes. 1609 Skene Reg. MnJ., Stai. Robi, 1 , 33 Gif. . 
the comes in the fieldis happens to he bmnt and consumed. 
1743 tr. Colttmellcis Huso. xi. ii, During these days the 
corns must be weeded. 1799 J. Robertson Agrtc. Perth 
sag The practice of ireeding their corns is not so carefully 
observed among the modems. 

f c. A plant of one of the cereals ; a corn-plant, 

corn-stalk. Obs. rare. 

C1384 Chaucer H. Fame hi. 134 And many flowte and 
liltyng home And pipes made of grene corne. 1390 T. 
Watson Eclog. IPalsing/iannArb.) 163 Now in the fields 
each come hang down his head. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. u, 
i. 67 Playing on pipes of Corne. 

5. U. S. Maize or Indian corn, 2lea Mays \ ap- 
plied. both to the separated seeds, and to the 
gro'wing or reaped crop. 

Wheat, rye, barley, oats, etc. are in U. S. called collectively 
grain. Com- in combinations, in American usage, must 
therefore be understood to mean maize, whereas in English 
usage it may mean any cereal ; e. g. a cornfield in England 
is a fiekl of any cereal that is grown in the country, in U. S. 
one of maize. 

[xSffl Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iii. 40 A Fleet of Pereagoes 
laden with Indian Corn, Hog, and Fowls, going to Carta- 
gene. .Here, .we stock’d our selves with Corn, and then 
went.] 1726 W, R. Chetwood Ada. Capt. R, Boyle 339 
How happy he [an Indian] should be in the Company of 
their God, where would be no want of Corn, or W^ood, or 
any Thing. X809 Kendall Trav. I. xxvi, 247 The planting 
or sowing of maize, exclusively called com, was just ac- 
complished. 1837 Ht. Mautineau Soc. A men II. 43 Every- 
thing eats com, from slave to chick. 1891 Boston (Mass.) 
Jrnl. 27 Nov. 6/1 The comer in November corn is still on. 

6. With defining attribute as Ambdoobr, Bbbad- 
COEN, BBOOM-OOEN, IlTDIAlT COEN, POP-OOBIT, SbED- 

coBif, Tobkbt-coen’, etc., q.v. 

III. 7, Phrases. Mew ale in corns'. ?ale as 
dra'vm off the malt : cf. Cobnt 1 . Com in Egypt ; 
said of a plentiful supply of anything to be had 
in the proper quarter ; in allusion to Gen. xlii. 3 . 
To measure another^ s com by one's own bushel ; 
see Bushel sb."^ 2 c. And other proverbial ex- 
pressions. To acknowledge the com', see Cobh 
sb^ 2 . 

4 1329 Skelton El. Rwnmyng 378 And blessed her wyth 
a cup Of new ale in comes. 2332 More Cotifut. Tindale 
Wks. 491/2 Then would those heretikes by their willes, that 
in stede of wyne and water, men woulde consecrate new ale 
in comes. 1339 Taverner Erasm. Proa. (1332) 60 The 
come in an other mans grounde semeth euer more fertyle 
and plentyfull than doth cure owne. x53a Huloet, Ale 
newe, or new ale in the comes, musittm. 1362 J. Heywood 
Prov. Epigr. (1867) 30 All this winde shakis no come. 
1677 Hale Prim. Urig, Matt. iv. viL 348 Mankind is negli- 
gent in improving his Observadon, he never mbs the Corn 
out of the Ear. a 1700 B, K. Diet. Cant. Crew, A great 
Harvest of a little Com, a great adoe in a little Matter. 
41834 Lamb Let, in Ainger Lf/e vii. There is com in 
Egypt while there is cash al Leadenhzdl. 1837 Goring & 
Peitchard Microgr. 63 He must not measure his neigh- 
bour’s corn by his own bushel. 

IV. cdtrib, and Comb. (Almost exclusively in 
senses 3 - 5 .) 

8. attrih. Of or pertaining to com or grain, or, 
in U.S.'', to maize. 

c X420 in Rel, Ant. I. »3 In a good corne contrey rest the. 
x6xx Bible Gen. xliv. 2 Put my cup. .in the sackes mouth of 
the yongest, and his come money. X798 W. Lorimer IpitlA 
A Letter to the Corn Committee, on the Importation or 
Rough Rice, as a Supplement of Wheat Flour. 1830 Lind- 
LEY Nat. Syst. Bot. 30a The Cora tribe.. such as Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, Maize, Rice, and Guinea Corn. iBsa-jja 
M'^Culloch Diet. Comm. 4x6 Until the season was too &v 
advanced for hri^ng supplies from the great com markets 
in the north of Europe. x8^ Act 5-6 Fict. 2 Sess. c. 14 
Any Corn Returns believed fraudulent may be omitted in 
the Computation. Mod. Market Report, (Jora Averages, 
b. Consisting of grains ; granulated. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Chckni. loi Corn Emery 
used for sharpening cutting burnishers. 

9. General combinatious : a. attributive, as 
corn-bread, -colour, -crop, -dole, -ear, -fair, -feast, 
-goddess, -harvest, -head, -heap, -leaf, -market, 
•mart, -merchant, -plant, -produce, -riddle, -shock, 
-song, -stack, -stubble, -trade, etc.; (used in the 
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cultivation, carriage, storage, etc., of com), as 
corn-bin, -biug, -chamber, -dty, -fan, -loft, -ship, 
-shaoel, -sieve, -van, -wain, -yard. b. obj. genitive 
(sometimes as names of mechanical contrivances), 
as eera-cadger, -cleaneTj -crusher, -cultivator, 
~S^vger, -ha}vester, etc. c. objective, as com- 
cumbering, -devouring, -exporting, -growing, -plant- 
-prodticiHg, etc., vbl. sbs., and adjs. ; d. in* 
strmnental, as com-clad, -feeding, -laden, -strewed, 
•wrecahed, etc., ppl. adjs. ; corn-Jit adj. ; e. para- 
syntbetic, as corn-coloured adj. 

i8S9 R. F. Bukton CeiUr. A/r. in ynt-l Geog, Soc. XXIX. 
i6i A mortar for grain, and sundry gourds and bark *corn- 
bin& 17^5 CoIuintlliCs H ttsb, i, vj, The granaries are also 
distinguished^ with partitions or 'corn-bings. 17& De Fois 
four Gt. Brit. II. 150 The *Comchambets and Magazines 
in Holland. 18^ Blackmore Lorna D. iiL fed. la) n The 
rats were_ bad in the corn.chamber. 1535 Coveboale a 
Chron. viii. 4 The *corneeyties [i6xt store cities] which he 
huylded^n Hemath. x8o8 J. Barlow Colunib. ii. r8 And 
*com-clad vales a happier state attest, i8ox Daily Hews 
I Oct. 3/1 ■'Corn colour is popular for ball gowns. Z887 
/wlrf. ao July 6/2 A girl in *com.coloured surah, relieved 
■with shoulder-knots and belt of wheat-green velvet. *834 
Brit. Hush. I, 260 'When applied to ''com-ctops, it should 
te.. already decomposed. 1865 Lubbock Prek. Times 133 
The presence of *corii-crushers, which are round balls of 
hard stone, two or three inches in diameter, proves that 
agriculture was known and practised even in the Stone age 
160s Sylvester Du Bartas n. i. iii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 
irs Cockle, wilde Oafs, rough Burs, "fCorn-cumbring Tares. 

Drydek Virg. Georg, r. ayo The *Com- devouring 
Weezel here abides. 1553 Gbimalde Cicere's Offices 11. 
(*558! los Caius Gracchus *cornedole was gret, he wasted 
therefore the treasurie. 1387 Trevisa ffigdeu (Rolls) II. 
30s (Matzn.) Pe sweuene of Jie seuene *cometes. 1423 Voc 
m Wry-Wuleker 664/10 Hec spica, a cornehere. 1888 Bos. 
ion (Mass.) yml. 24 Nov. 4/4 Portsmouth, Ohio, is to have 
a »com fair. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 287 Bearing upon 
his shoulder a ^corn*faii« 1824 J;D. I luNTER Mem. Captivity 
874 No occasion .. displays m a more manifest degree 
Its social effects than the *corn feast. 1846 M'Colloch 
■Ace. Brii. Empire (1854) I. 443 Though the population in 
corn-feeding countries were dependent on the cheapest 
species of gram. 2603 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iL iv, The 
’‘Cornet soy]. 1890 J. G. Frazer GoU. Bough I. iiL 330 
iwie. Demeter as a *corn-goddess. 1833 Cobbett Rvr. 
Rides (1885) I. 263 To send their *com-gaugers over the 
countty r^larly year after year. 1670 Cotton Espemon 
m. X. 479 Then- ‘Com Harvest had prov’d this year so thin, 
that thercMon a great . . Famine ensu'd. 1709 Act 7 Anne 
m Loud. No. 4sia/ii All Persons working at Hay- 
Harvest and Um-H&^est work . . shall not be Impressed. 

Pall Mall G. 22 ^g. a/3 This., offence of plucking a 
few *cornheads. xSm Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy igsf^.) 
What if in his chaff he find but one untruth, ivhlles I in mv 
*Mrn;heap can find more? zMi Chicago Times 14 May, 
She [1. fc the vessel] is *corn.lad«n for Buffalo. xS<6 Olm- 
sted Sl^e States 414 Some bundles of *'corn-leaves, to be 
fed to the horse. x6« Cotor., Grenier, a Garner; a*Come. 
oft; a roozne to keepe salt, or come, in. 1347 jjfew. Rtpon 
(Surtee-s) HI, 77 Umus burgagii in Rypon in le olde *Corae 
markettstede. 1837 Whittock BA. Trades 164 The Factor 
introduces samples of the corn upon his stand or counter in 
the corn market. X7a7 A. Hamilton Hew Acc. E. Ind. II. 
xxxiii. 6 A Village where a *Com Mart is kept once or 
^ice in a Week. 1832 Feg, Suisi. Food 10 The chief 
c(im.plants..are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and 
ma^, 1B49 Grote Greece n, xlii. V. 268 The importance 
of its *corn-produce. c 1878 Oxford Bible Helps 2x0 Egypt 
was a great »c«»-n-producmg country in Jacobi time. i8« 

H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. viu. (i8fo) 80/1 Two tall pyraJ 

Alexandrian '‘corn-ships 
rarnra one large square-sail. 1383 Stanvhuest n. 
(Arb.] S3 •Corneshocks sindged with blasterus hurling Of 
Southwynd whizelmg. _ 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1780) 
Kivb, Paddles, .we pieces of. .wood, .resembling a *corh- 
J- Bough I. iiiT 306 Ids 

placed the seimred limbs of Osiris on a ‘'corn-sieve, ^ i8t4-e 
ScHOOLcmA.FT Omoia 254 The cereal chorus, or '*^coin-sone 

«*«3*t>RAYT0N 

crawls. .Wai cum to the “come sarf® Cryand 

10, Com^ also prefixed to the names of many 
plants to distinguish a species that grows in corn- 
fields, as Bell-flower, Blue-bottle, Bugloss, 
Croi(foot, Mustard, Poppy, Speedwell, 
ThutU, Woundwort, etc. ; also to names of ani- 
mals living in corn-fields or infesting com, as Com 
Bunting, Sawfly, Weevil, etc. See these words. 

U. Special Combinations; f corn-badger, a 
d^Ier m corn (see BAnauB yi.l) ; corn-ball 
a sweetmeat made of popped com or 
mmze; corn-beef, corned beef (see Cobnbd ppl. 
A); corn-beetle, a very small beetle, Cucujus 
testaceus,^ the larva of which often makes cieat 
ravages m stores of grain ; corn-bells, («) a 
species offiingns, Cyathus vemicosus or Nidularia 
campanuMa, found in England in corn-fields, 
etc.; (^ ) dial, name for ears of corn (see quot.) • 
oom-bdl, a parliamentary draft of a proposed 
com-law; ot»3i-bind, («) the wild English con- 
valvulus; if) Running Buckwheat, BmD-ooEir, 
Poly^num Convolvulus ; also called com-bind- 
corn-binks {dial.), the Blue-bottle, Cen- 
tawea Cyaims', corn-blade {U.S.), tke broad 


leaf of Indian com j com-boggart {diali\, a figure 
set up to scare away birds, etc., from growing 
com ; com-boor, in South Africa, a boor who 
chiefly grows com (Ger. kom-bauep) ; corn-bottle 
{dial.), the Blue-bottle; oom-brake {U.S.), a 
plantation of maize ; corn-broom ( U.s!), a broom 
made of the panicles of Broom-coin or of the 
tops and dried seed-stalks of the maize-plant; 
com-cale, Charlock or Field Mustard, Sinapis 
arvensts’, com-cart, a farm-cart adapted to the 
carriage of com, etc.; f corn-dish, a dish for 
measuring com; corn-drake {dial.) = COBN- 
CBAKB (Montagu 1803-33); com-drill, a machine 
or drill for sowing grain in rows or, in U.S., 
Indian com ; Corn-Exchange, an Exchange de- 
voted to the corn-trade; f corn-floor, a iVireshing 
floor ; corn-fly, a name given to flies of the genera 
Chloris and Oscinis 011 account of the injury done 
by them to growing crops; com-fodder {V. Si), 
Indian corn sown broad-cast and cut to serve 
as fodder; corn • fritter {U. Si), a fritter 
made of batter mixed "with grated gieen Indian 
corn ; corn-grass, an old name aiAgrostis Spica- 
venti\ cpjm-grate, com-grit {dial.) = CoBir- 
BBA8H; corn-grater {U.S.), an appliance for 
detaeWng green Indian com from the cob ; com- 
hill, in N. America, a small hillock raised by the 
Indians for the planting of maize ; f corn-honey, 
honey •which has become granulated; corn-hook 
{U.S.), an instrument with a shoit scythe-like 
blade, for reaping Indian com ; f corn-hoop, a 
measure for com; oom-huller, a machine for 
hulling corn; corn-jobber, a dealer in com; 
corn-juice {U.S. slang), whisky made of Indian 
com, hence whisky generally ; corn-knife ( U.S.), 
a large strong knife for cutting standing Indian 
com ; corn-lift, a mechanical contrivance in a 
mill or warehouse for raising sacks of corn; corn- 
man, _ a labourer employed in the reaping or 
cariying of corn; j* corn-meter, one who super- 
intends the measuring of com sold or distributed ; 
oorn-mildew, a mildew that attadcs gro-wing 
com ; corn-mint, {a) a name, in Turner, of a 
species of Calamint, C. Acinos, Wild Basil (cf. 
Ger. homminu, Du. comeminte) ; (b) book- 
name of the Field-mint, Mentha arvensis ; corn- 
mouth, the month for harvesting the com crops; 
oom-moth, a species of moth, Tinea granella, the 
larva of which, called the ‘wolf’, is very destructive 
to com ; corn-mother, com-aueen t cf. com- 
spirit ; oorn-mo'w {dial.), a stack of corn or a place 
where corn is stacked; corn-oyster {U. Si), a corn- 
fritter with a taste resembling that of oysters ; corn- 
pike, 'j' (a) a pitch-fork ; {b) a circular ride of com, 
pointed at the top {dial.)\ corn-pit {U.Si), the 
part of an Exchange where the business in Indian 
com is carried on ; corn-planter, a madiine 
err Indian com ; corn-popper 

(( 7 .J.), a wire pan or covered tray used in popping 
Indian com; corn-popping {C/.S.), the making 
of popped Indian com by roastbg it till it splits 
and the white flour swells out; a social gathering 
at which this is done ; com-(]p.een (see corn- 
mother) ; corn-rail = C obn-obakb ; f corn-rate == 
Coen-eeht; corn-rig {dwl.), a ‘ridge’ of grow- 
corn, the strip between two furrows in a corn- 
field; corn -rust, a parasitic fungus infesting 
Rowing corn ; f corn-aedge = CoBW-rLAO ; corn- 
seller {(/.S.), a machine for removing the grains 
ftom the ear or cob of Indian corn ; oorn-amut, a 
disuse in growing com, produced by a fungus 
whKb turns the grains into a black soot-like 
powder; com-spirit (in writers on foUt-lore), a 
spmt or S°ia-ted being (taking various forms), 
ssposed by some races to dwell in com ; oorn- 
atOToh {U. S.), {a) a starch made of Indian com ; 

(0) a fine flour made of Indian corn and used in 
puddings, custards, etc. ; eom-stook {north dial.), 
oorn-thripB, a small insect, 
limps cereahum, which deposits its eggs on 
wieat, oats, grasses, eta ; com-tonga (see quot.) ; 
f corn- van, a * van ’ or fan formerly used in win- 
a name of Campa- 
COB 2 f-BABT,-BEAiroT, ete. 
in Call’d 

*corn.biU. x8» Cobbett 

orHe% afrfiv f Bbierley Irkdale I. 

o at new- faces as a bird at a '‘curn boaeart 

178« Sparkman Voy. Cape G. H, II. 249 In Scorffany 


came a husbandman, or, as they are usually called here, a 
*corn-boor, from the country near Cape Town. 1731 Med- 
ley Kolbetis Cape G. Hope II. 268 “Coin-Bottles were 
brought to the Cape with the coin that was fiist sow'd 
there. 1S44 G. Featherstonhauch in Chamh, Jrnl. 5 Oct. 
223 He ciept softly thiough a'*corn-brake which lay between 
the animal and himself, and fired. 1794 G. B. Hepburn 
Agric. Suiro. East Loijuan 74 (Jam.) Hay and the diffeient 
kinds of grain ai e carried on the open spoked cart, known 
by the name of ‘corn-cart. 1419 Liber Albas (Rolls) i, 243 
Quilibet capitalis mensurarius nabeat unum quarterium, et 
bussellum, et stiyk, et “corndisshe. 1836 FarmoPs Mag. 
Jan. 22 The occupier preferred hiring to purchasing a “corn- 
diill. ,1794 Tomlins Law Did. (1809) .s.v. Corn, The ex- 
portation of com [is] to be regulated in London, Kent, 
Essex, and Sussex by the prices at the ’‘Corn Exchange. 
1388 WycLiP Ezek. xvii. 10 It schal . . wexe drye in the 
‘‘cornfloris of his seed [Vulg. in areU germinis sni aresed). 
1535 CovERDALE Hos. ix. I Straunge tewaides hast thou 
loued, more then all come iloores [so i6xx and 1883]. Ther- 
fore shall they nomore enioye the comefioores [z6ii the 
floor, x883_ threshingfloor] and wynepresses. 1597 Gerarde 
Herbal 1. iii. 3 '“Coi ne-grass hath many grassie leaues. 1794 
T. Davis Agric. Wilts 114 The undeisoil is a loose irregular 
mass of that kind of flat broken stones called in Wiltshiie, 
‘“Corn Grate’. 182a Conybeare & Phillips Geol. 202 In 
■Wiltshire it is known by the name of the cornbrash or corn- 
giit. The latter ^pellation however is improper because it 
is not a grit, 1803 Lubbock Preh. Times 230 In many 
places the ground is covered with small mammillaiy ele- 
vations, which are known as Indian ‘‘corn-hills. 1609 C. 
Butler Fern. Mon. vi. (1623) O iij_. When it is turned white 
and hard (euen like unto sugar) it is called “corn-hony or 
stone-hony. x66o Willsford Scales Conan, 133 The di- 
mension of round, concave and diy measures, as Pecks, 
Bushels, Strikes, “Corn-hoops, etc. 1703 Hull Adveriiscr 
7 Nov. 2/4 The “corn jobber . . from this sample bought up 
the whole, a 1848 Robb Sguaiter Life (Bartlett), Tom 
wanted a fight, .he was too full of “corn-juice to cut carefully. 
*8^ P. B. St. John Atny Moss 30 He . . did anything . . 
which youthful spirits and ‘coin-juice’ prompted. 1890 
Daily Hesus 9 Oct. 3/2 The. .rates of wages for dockers and 
cornmen. 1630 Fuller Pisgah iv, vu. 129 Joseph was 
“com-meater generall in Egypt. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
II. 349 Corn-meter [as one of the public officers of Hindm- 
stan]. 1883 Gd, Words Nov. 733/a Later in the season this 
[rust] develops into the “corn-mildew. x3st Turner Herbal 

I. (1368) G vj b, Thys kynde of Calanwnte . . is called in Eng- 
hshe coinonly “come mynt. 1861 Miss Pratt Fhnver. PI. 
IV. 163 Corn Mint, .is one of the commonest species of 
mint, a i8« Mrs. Hemans Earth Poems 398 The “corn- 
month’s goHen hours will come. 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold. 
Bough I- iii. 341 Out of the last sheaf the Bulgarians make 
a doll which they call the Corn-queen or '‘Corn-mother. 
1763 Loud. Chron. 24 Aug. 192 A poor man . . fell from a 

corn-mow . . and fractured his skull, a 1796 Burns Plough- 
man, Commend me to the barn-yard. And tlie corn-mou, 
man. z6ix Cotor., Javelier, a “corne-pike, or pitchforke, 
wherewith sheaues of come be loaden, and vnlonded. 17x4 

J. WALipu Suff. Clergy ii. 394/1 One Susan Bolke. .came, 
tmd with her Corn-Pike, made at Morton, i^x Boston 
(Mass ) ^n%l. 20 Nov, 8/3 For a time this morning there was 
a panic in the ’‘corn-pit, and the November option of that 
rereal sold up 7 cents from the closing price of yesterday. 1836 
Engineerl. 14/1 Improvements in hand “corn-planteis. 1884 


Ouls. 1663 D. Lloyd Farr Warnings 17 I'he selling of the 
Corne-rate for the Universities, Z794 Burns Rigs o' Barley, 
Corn rigs, an' barley rigs, An’ com rigs are bonnie. NZ843 
Barham A//-0/. Leg., Jerry Jarvis, Hid in a corn-rig. 
1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, vi. 121 In appearance the 
corn-rost is a meie patch of reddish-yellow powder. 1307 
Gerarde Herbal (1633) 104 (L.) C!alled. .in English, corne- 
“corne-sedge, sword-flag, corne-gladen, 1838 0- W. 
noiM'csAut, Breakf.-t, 9 A thing . . that turns out results 
like a “corn-sheller. 1883 Gd. Words Nov, 733/2 “Com- 
bat IS not nearly so injurious as corn-mildew. z8oo J. G. 
Frazer Gold, Bough I, 307 The “com-spirit seems to be 
imly an Mtension of the older tree-spirit. 1862 Exhibition, 
^ptp.of JurtesijXB^ III A, isMaizena or “corn starch used 
for food. Z887 Hoods Coek-bk. No. 7 Cake made from 
corn-starch. 2884 Speedy Sport x. 176 'Those who conceal 
themselve.s in “corn-stooks. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guz- 
man d Af. 233 M ii they had pull’d out his Eyes with 
Fincers and held him by the nose with “Come-tones. 1884 
F. J. Britan Watch f Clockm, 69 Com Tongs , . far^ 
i weezers with the gripping points formed to resemble the 
shell of a barley com. They are used by jewellers for pick- 
ing up stones, etc. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxiii. 291 An oar my 
nand must bear ; a_ shepherd eyes The unknown instrument 
with strange suipnse And calls a “corn-van. 1663 Hooke 
of Venus looking-glass, or 'Com 

CoiMl (kpin), she' [a. OF. corn, later cor, horn, 
also com on the foot ;-L. cornu horn.] 

1 . A horny induration of the cuticle, ■with a hard 
centre, and a root sometimes penetrating' deep 
subjacent tissue, caused by undue pressure, 
chiefly on the toes or feet from tight or hard 
boots. The earlier native name "was angnail, 
AguaHi (where see other quots.). 

cx^ Promp. Parv. 93 Coorne or haide knott in Jie 
nescJie, eo^icallus. 1347 Boorde Brev. Health ii. (1352) 3 
CAzwm. In englyshff it is named comes or agnelles in a 
mannes fete or toes. 1392 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. i. v, 22 She 
makes dainty, She He sweare hath Comes, zfe 
>• <*669) 6/a When he is 
0,0 ^ i*'® * 7 *® Swift Taller 

^ ^ ^ coming Show r your shooting Corns presage. 

524/1 Corns are sometimes de- 
loped at the roots of the fingers. 1846 IVellington in 
The DiUxe begs to say he has no 
:f means to have any. It is his opinion that 

“ no boots there would be no coma 

rill " “f : A bruise of the sensitive parts 

or the heel, in the angle between the bar? and the 
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wall of the hoof, caused by the pressiire of the 
shoe, or by the violent contact of stones or other 
hard substances. 

[It is doubtful whether the first quot. belongs here. Bosw.- 
Toller has it under Corn Quot. i6ifi may mean ‘ hoof’ : 
Colgr. i6ii has as senses of F. come '. .also the hoofe of a 
beasts foot ; also, the sit-fast (a hard or hoinie swelling in 
the backe-part of a hoise)’.] 

c jooo Sax. Leechd. HI. 6a pis mmg horse wlS pon pe him 
biS corn on pa fet. 1616 Suiirt. & Markii. Countiy Farme 
14s Tlie disease of the hoofe or the come. 1663 Botler 
Hitd. r. i. 434 Caesar’s Horse, who, a.s Fame goes, Had 
Coins upon his Feet and Toes, 1787-91 ‘G. Gamdado' 
Acad. Ilorsem. (1809) 25 Spavins, splints, corns . . being all 
curable, 

2. To tread on any one's corns : Jig. to wound 
his susceptibilities. To acknowledge the com\ to 
confess or acknowledge a charge, imputation, 
failure, etc. (Orig U.S.) 

1846 Neto York Herald 27 June (Barllettl, The Evening 
Mirror vejy naively comes out and acknowledges the corn. 
1855 Thackcbay Newcomes II. 239 Insulted the doctor, 
and trampled on the inmost coins of the nurse. 1883 Rala 
L vowg London ^7 (Farmer) Mr. Porter acknowledges the 
corn as regaids his fourteen days’ impiisonment, and is for- 
given by his loving consort. _ 1886 Miss 'Tytler Buried 
Dia/uoudi iv. We cannot avoid treading on each other’s 
corns as we go on out various ways, 

3. Conih.f relating to the treatment or cure of 
corns, as corn-doctor, -extreutor, -kni/e, -operator, 
-plaster, -nthber, -salve ; corn-sick adj. ; oorn-leaf 
{dial. I, the Navel-wort {fiotyledon Vmbiliciis\ 
Also CoBN-oua?'rEB li. 

X767 S. PAiniisoM Auoiher Tras'. I. 301 The noted corn- 
doctor, 177* Coutem/l. Man I. 76 The Coach now over- 
taking them, to the great Joy of Mr, Ciab, who was Coin- 
sick. i8z8 Byron Lei. in y. Murrays Mem. cj- Corr. (1801) I. 
398 He brought nothing but his paper.s, .some corn-rubuers, 
and a kaleidoscope. 1819 P. O. Land. Directory 379 Wolff 
& Son, Coin-operators, iSgi Mayulw Land. Labour 1 . 27 
The vendors of corn-salve, X834 Pharmac. yml. XIII. 
459 They arc used for coins and warts . . hence . . called 
corn-leaves. 1868 Morning Star 16 Jan., I-Iis client was 
not a corn.ciitlcr, but a coin-extr.'ictor. 

tCoril, cornel sb.^ Obs, [In sense i, a. OF. 
corn, later cor a horn, as an insliument of music 
L. cornii. Cf. also F. come horn of a beast, 
projecting corner, etc. L. cornua, pi. of cornu, 
in liomanic a fern. sing. ; cf. L. anna, F. annel\ 

1. A musical instrument, a horn. 

In first quot. app. a mere reproduction of the Latin, 

^ [a X340 Hampole Psalter xcvii[i], 6 Syngis til oure god . , 
in voice of trumpe come [Vulg. 7wce inbx cornex\i\ c 1477 
Caxton Jason 29 Jason aide do sowne trorapettis, tabours, 
and comes, 

2 . Fortif. A homed work or IIornwoek. 

X693 Mem. Ci. Teckely it. 106 The next day Teckely . . 
took the Corn almost in the view of the Town. 

3. ? A corner. Cf. Cobned 2 3, 

_x6*7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, xiv. 68 Rings . . made 
like them at the hatches comes (by which we take them up 
and lay them downc). 

Corn (kfiinl, V. [f. CoEN sb.^ : a number of 
uses connected only by their common relation to 
the sb. in its various senses.] 

I. 1. tram. To form into grains ; to granulate \ 
spec, to bring (gunpowder) into roundish particles 
or grains by working it through sieves. 

1560 WiiiTEiioRNE Ord. Sotddiours (1588) 28 Ponder . . 
must be corned, and then dryed. x6a7 Caft. Smith Sea- 
man’s Gram, xiv. 71 Serpentine powder in old time was in 
meale, but now corned. 1679 Plot Staffprdsh. (1686) 94 A 
quart of the strongest and stalest Ale. .which comes it [salt] 
greater or smaller according to the degree of its staleness. 
1729 SiiELvocKE Artillery ii, 104 Powder when it is corned 
is more active and powerful than when pulverired. 1796 
Hull Advertiser 6 Aug. 2/4 This mill . . was used for . . 
corning the powder. 1838 Pennip Cycl. XI. 496/1 The com- 
position . . is . . sent to the coming-house to be corned or 

f rained ; here it is first pressed into a hard and firm body, 
roken into small lumps, and the powder is then grained by 
these lumps being put into sieves, etc. 

+ 2. intr. To take the form of grains, to become 
granular. Obs. 

xs6o WniTriioRNE Ord, Soiildiours (1588) 28 Into the 
which Seeue the pouder must be put while it is dancke, and 
also a little bowle, that when you .sifte, it may roule vp and 
douue vpon the clots of pouder, to breake therm that it may 
come, and rimne through the hooles of the Seeue. 1644 
Nyb Gunnery i, (1647) 20. 1674-91 Ray Making Salt Coll. 
206 After one hour’s boiling the Brine will begin to com. 1679 
Plot Siaffordsh. (1686) 94 They boile it [the brine] again 
gently till it begin to Come. 

II. 3. tram. To sprinkle with salt in grains ; 
to season, pickle, or preserve with salt ; to salt. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Aspergere salem catiiihis, to 
corne with salt. 1573 Tusser Huso. (1878) 167 Some corn- 
eth, some brineth, some will not be taught, where meate is 
attainted, there cookrie is naught. 1634 R. H. Salemes 
Began. 86 The foresaid fishes be better, beeing a little corn ed 
with Salt, then fresh, or utterly salt 17^ Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) V. 266 The beef was woundily corned. 1801 
ChroH. in Ann. Reg 1800, no Herrings sprinkled (or, as it 
IS termed, ' roused or corned ') with a moderate quantity of 
salt, x88a Sat. Rev. LI V. 642 Obliged to corn a great part 
of the meat as the only way of preserving it for use. 

III. 1 4. To provision with com or grain, rare, 
^^Sc. Acts Jos II (18x4) 43 (Jam.) Thai ar betlir comyt 
than thai war fernyere, and thair innemys war cornyt. 

6. To give ( a horse) a feed of oats. Se, and nortk. 

*753 Stewart’s Trial 171 The pannel called at the de- 

Voi. II. 


ponent's house, .to have his horse corned. 1786 Burns To 
Auld Mare ix. When thou was corn't, an’ I was mellow. 
We took the road ay like a swallow. 1824 Scott Red- 
gesuntlei let. xiii. There is nothing like coming the horse 
before the journey. 1876 Robinson IVhiiby Gloss,^ Coom’d, 
supplied with food. ‘ Get ’em coorn’d get the animals fed. 

IV. 6. intr. Of cereals, or pulse; To form the 
corns or seeds in the ear or pod ; to ICebn. 

1632 Quarles Diu. Fancies m. liii. (1660) 122 The infant 
Eares shoot forth, and now begin To corn. 1660 Sharrock 
Vegetables 102 When it begins to corn in the ear. XS84 
Tunes ao June 4 Spring-sown beans. . are short, thin, weak, 
and cannot com well. 

V. f 7. To produce corn. Obs. rare. 

1590 R, W. 3 Lords ^ Ladies in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 397 
There will never come bis like, while the earth can corn. 

8 . tram. To crop (land) with com or grain ; in 
U.S. to plant with maize. 

1649 Blithi: Eng. Imprefo, Im^. (1633) 184 And when 
you nave corned your Land as much as you intend, then to 
alter it to Clayer is the properest season, 1669 W^orlidge 
Syst. Agric. iii. § 4 (1681) 27. 

tCorn, COreXL, ppl. a. Obs. Early form of 
Chosen. For qnots. see Choose v. A. 6. 
GoruaceotlS (kpm^-Jas), a. Bot. [f. mocl.L. 
Comdce-t& -I- -OHS.] Belonging to the (5rder Cor- 
nacew, of which the genus Comtts, Cornel, is fte 
type. 

CoruajBfe (kp-medg). Hist. [a. OF. comage, 
‘ droit qui se levait sur les bfites ^ comes f. corn, 
corne hom ; in med.L. comagmmi\ A feudal 
‘ service being a foim of rent fixed by the num- 
ber of horned cattle; homgeld. 

[1183 Boldon JSk. in Domesday Bk, Siipp. (x8i6} 568 Due 
ville ledd. xxx. sol. de coina^ & 11. vacc’ de melryde. 
1238-9 Bracton Hole Bk, led. Maitland 18S7) No. 1270 Et 
pielerea quia dedit comagium quod anglice dicitiir hom- 
gelde. c 1290^ Flcta ni, xiv. § 0 Sunt etiam alis praesta- 
tioncs, ut auxilia in Comitatu Vice comitatum . . Hydagia, 
Cornagia, Cariagia, Sectm, etc.] 1872 E. W. Robertson 
Hist. Ess. 133 The tenure of a pastoial state of society was 
Cornage. The herd was numbered, or the flock, the tenth 
'animal was set apart as the prerogative of the king or over- 
lord. 

IT The following erroneous explanation given by 
Littleton, as an ‘ it is said has been repealed in 
the Law-books and Dictionaries down to the pre- 
sent lime. It was perhaps founded on the pas- 
sage from Bracton given above, in which there is 
mention both of a tenure by serjeaniy, and of 
‘ cornage ’ or homgeld. 

*574 Littleton's Tenures ‘34 a, It is said that in y‘ 
Marches of Scotlande some holde of the kinge by cornage, 
y* ys to say to blowe an borne for to warne the men of the 
counlrey etc. when they here y* y Scots or other enemies 
will come. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 149. 1628 Coke 
On Litt, X07. 1641 Terines de la Ley 83. 1679 Blount 

Anc. Tenures 13. 1767 Blackstone Convn, II. 74 Tenure 
by cornage . . was, to wind a hom when the Scots or ocher 
enemies entered the land. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. e) 
III. 321. 

^ Cornage has also been misread as coruage, 
coraage, and treated as a distinct word, with vari- 
ous conjectural explanations. 

e 1250 Bracton ii. xvi. 8 Qumdam communes prmstationes 
.. sicut sunt Hidagia, Coinagia [ed, 1569 has coraagia: 
so Cowel, Blount, etc.], & Caruagia, 1607 Cowel Interpr., 
Coraage is a kinde of imposition extraordinarie . . and it 
seemetli to be of certaine measures of corn. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr. 1658 Phillips, Coraage, in Common-law, is a 
certain extraordinary imposition upon certain measures of 
Corn, which is upon some unusual occasion. 

Cornal(le, Cornal(l)ine, obs. fF. Coronal, 
Cornelian. 

Cornamouse, -muse, -mute, obs. flf, Cobnr- 

MUSE. 

Cornar, -are, obs. ff. Corner. 
f Cornardy. Obs. rare. [a. OF. cornardie, 
cornadie, conardie, f. cornard one that is homed, 
a cuckold, a fool, f, com hom.] Folly. _ 

134a Ayeiib. 130 pise byep pe uour homes, pet is to zigge : 
Jje uour coinardyes Jiet amsrrep he con tray e. 
Corn-lbaby, a literary perversion of Ktrn-babt 
= harvest-home doll (Baby 2) ; originated by an 
erroneous conjecture of Brand, and retained by 
some writers on folklore, but never in popular use. 

*777 Brand Pop. Antig, (1810I 341 The Northern word 
[Kern-baby] is plainly a corruption of Coin Baby, or Image. 
1825 T. D. Fosbrokc Encyel. Antiq, (1843) 1 1 . 694/1 The 
old Gauls used to parade a figure of Berecynthia over the 
fields . . 'This is the Kern or Combaby. 1890 J. G. Frazer 
Gold. Bough I. iii. 344 In the North of England the last 
handful of corn was cut by the prettiest girl and dressed up 
as the Corn Baby or Kem Baby. . 

Com-1bV8iXidy. [Cf. Ger. kombrantivetn, Du. 
korenbrandewijn, Da. kornbrvsndeviin, etc.] Spirits 
distilled from grain ; whisky. 

1704 Land. Gas. No. 4022/2 [In S. Germany] a Quart of 
Corn Brandy [is sold] for 3 Dollars. 1845 C. H. J. Ander- 
son Swedish Brothers 8 , 1 shall want some of your corn- 
brandy. 1863 B. Gould Icela^tdiii Cornbrandy— the taste 
of which resembles spirits of wine out of a Castor oil bottle. 

Corubrasli (kp'mibnej). Geol. [f. Corn jiJ.i 
+ Brash sb.-"] A name, originally local, for the 
coarse ‘ brashy ’ calcareous sandstone which forms 
the upper division of the Lower Oolite in various 
parts of l^gland. Also attrib. 


1815 _W. Smith Man. Delineation Strata 43 The corn, 
brash is very aptly described by its name, as in the western 
part of its course, .this is almost the only land in tillage. In 
Wiltshire it is called combrash, and in Northamptonshire 
retibacks. 1833 Lyell Princ Geol. III. 66 Beds of sandy 
limestone . . replete with numerous fiagments of shells, and 
much resembling, in structuie, the English cornhrash. 1866 
Phillips in Athamuvt e May (1874), While walking over 
some cornhrash fields near Bath, 

Corn-cake (k^Mnik^ik). U. S, Cake made of 
Indian com meal. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toni's C. iv, Com-cake, in all its 
varieties of hoe-cake, dodgers, muffins, and other species 
too numerous to mention. 1854 J. L. Stephens Caitr. 
Amer. 23 Eating their frugal meal of corn cake. 

Corn-chandler (kp-mitjcundbi). A retail 
dealer in corn and allied products. 

1687 Land. Gas. No. 2298/1 The Persons making such 
Oaths shall be no Corn-Chandler, Meal-man, Factor. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLIII. S44 Retail maltsters and some corn- 
chandlers nave querns or haudmills to grind their corn. 
1885 Miss Braddon iVyllard's Weird I 7 A corn-chandler 
and lespcctable inhabitant of the same town. 

Hence Co'm-c]iaiiidI.exy, goods dealt in by a 
corn-chandler. 

1B83 Daily Navs 6 Sept. 1/3 The Board of Management 
are prepared to receive Tenders for the Supply of Meat . . 
Cheese, Cornchandlery, Oilman's Goods. 

Corn-cob (kpunikpb). U.S. [Cob ii.] 
The elongated and somewhat woody receptacle to 
which the grains are attached in the ear of maize. 

1817-8 CoBBETT Resid, U. S. (1822) 7 This little stalk, to 
which the seeds adhere, is called the Com Cob. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Ant. Breakf..t. (1863) i;4 London is like a shelled 
corncob on the Derby day. 1881 T. Hughes Rugby, Tm- 
ttessee 58 They remained peacefully among corn-cobs till the 
danger had passed. 

b. altrib.f as corn-cob pipe, a tobacco-pipe with 
the bowl made of the cob of Indian corn ; com-cob 
shell, a shell made by removing the pith of the cob 
and filling the hollow with powder. 

Corn-cockle (kpinikpik’ll. The common 
Cockle, Lychnis GUhago\ see Cockle sh^ 1. 

1713 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 203 This diffeis 
from our Corn Cockle. 1834 S. Thomson Wild FI, ni. 
(1861) 223 The. .purple red flowers of the coin-cockle. 

Corn-cracker (k^injlcrse kai), 

1. U. S. A contemptuous name for a ‘ poor white ’ 
in the Southern Stales (? from his subsisting on com 
or maize] ; a ‘ cracker ’ ; see also quot. 1848. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clochuaker (i86ai 318 There’s the 
hoosier of Indiana, the suckers of Illinois. .and the corn- 
crackers of Virginia. 1848-60 Bartlett Diet. Amer,, Com- 
cracker, the nickname for a native of Kentucky. 1878 N. 
H. Bishop Voy, Paper Canoe 228 That class of . . people 
called in the south— because they subsist largely upon corn 
— Com Crackers, or Crackers, Inese Crackers are the ‘poor 
white folks' of the planter. 

2. A species of ray-fish, Rhinoptera quadriloba, 
found on the south-eastern shores of the United 
States. 

Corn-cracker : see Cobn-cbaeeb, and pexl. 
Com-crake (kp’ia\kTe>k). Also 6-9 -oraifc, 
8 -oreak, -czek. [f. Cohn sb.^ + Cbakb ] 

1. A name (originally Scottish) of the bird also 
called Landrail, Crex pratensis, found in summer 
in the British Islands; it lives concealed among 
standing corn and the grass of the hayfields, whence 
its harsh, grating voice may be heard. 

a 1455 Houlate Ixi, The Corne Ciake, the pundar at hand, 
1552 Lyndcsay Monarche 6314 The Cornecraik in the croft 
I heir hir cry. 1772 Barrington in Phil. Trans LXII. 
318 This btid is . . very common . in Ireland, wheie they 
are called coin-creaks, a 1813 A. Wilson Poet. IPks., Sum- 
mer Evening, Hoaise screams the corn-craik from the dewy 
hay. i8zo B. Jlssb Jml. Nat. 329 The noise, .reminds us 
of the spring call of the rail or corncrake,^ 1884 Si, yames’s 
Gas. 29 May 6/2 The corn-craik in the misty fields. 

2. ‘ A hand-rattle with a ratchet wheel, used to 
frighten birds from sown seed or growing com’ 
Qamiebon) ; also a nursery toy making a similar 
grating noise. 

3. Comb., as corncrake-like adj. 

1887 Pail Mail C.ts Feb., His flail-like movement of arm 
and corncrake-like voice in full action. 

Corn-craker. Also -cracker. A local vaiiant 
of Corn-crake in W. of Scotland. 

1703 M. Martin West, Isles 71 lin Pennant) Corn-craker. 
1802-33 G. Montagu Orniih. Diet, (1833) *o 3 - *885 in 

SwAiNSON Provine. Names Birds. 

Corn-crib. IL- s a,. A crib or manger for 
corn. b. A ventilated building or granary, for 
storing Indian com in the ear or cob. 

1849 W. Irving Crayon Misc. xg6, I sprang off my hoise 
. .cast him loose to make his way to the corn-crib, 1883 E. 
P, Roe in Harper’s Mag. Dec. 43/1 A. corn crib was near. 

Co'rnrcutter 1. U.S. [f, Coen ri.i] 
a. A machine for reaping Indian corn ; a corn- 
harvester or com-knife. b. A machine like a chaff- 
cutter used for chopping up stalks of Indian corn 
to feed cattle. 

Ccm-cutter.^ [f. Coen sb.^} 

One who cuts corns on the feet, a chiropodist. 

*593 Nashe Four Lett. Confuted 27 Broome hoyes, and 
corneciitters (or wbatsoeuer trade is more contemptible). 
1654 Whitlock Zootomut 291 Enough to make a Tooth- 
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draweri or Corn-cutter passe for a generall Physitian. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 103 ? ii, I committed him into the 
Hands of Dr, Thomas Smith in King-street (my own Corn- 
Cutter). 1831 D. Jerbold St. Cites vi. s® Testimonials 
graceful/ vouchsafed to com-cutters. 

Co'm'Gulitiii^. [f- Corn A. vbl. sb. 
The profession of cutting corns. B. a. That 
cuts corns professionally. 

<*1613 OvERBURY A Wife, sff. (1638) 203 Qtittcksalver) 
His ratune cunning is Corn-cutting. 1756 Toldervv Two 
Orphans 1 . 197 He professes corn-cutting only in London. 
1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. Wks. 1799, 1 - 1^4 You blood- 
letting, tooth-drawing, corn-cutting, ^stering — . 
Co*r]l>dea:ler. One who buys and sells com. 
T707 R, Blackwell [jtitte) The Corn-dealers Companion. 
179S Hull Advertiser 8 Aug. 3/2 The moh were deliberately 
destroying the windows, doors, etc. of a com dealer's house, 
1837 Whittock Bk, Tracies (1842) 163 There are many 
persons that act as Cbrn-factots who deal largely for them- 
selves ; these are known by the name of corn^ealers. 
Co'm - do^dger. l/.s. A kind of cake or 
bread made of the meal of Indian, com, baked 
very hard. 

1836 Olmsted Tessas (Bartlett), The universal food of the 
people of Texas, both rich, and poor, seems to be corn- 
dodger and fried bacon. 1883 Harper’s Mag. Xmas No. 
13S/1 Madeline, .was hurrying the com-dodgers and venison 
steak on the table. 

Cornea (kpunfia). Aimt. [L. eorma short for 
med.L. torwa/Sti homy web or tissue, later cornea 
tunica homy coating, f. L. comens Cobneotis.] 

The transparent convexo-concave portion of the 
anterior covering of the eyeball, so called from its 
homy consistence. 

Also called lucid or proper cornea.^ as distinguiriied from 
the opague cornea or sclerotic coat. 

[1398 Tbevisa Barth. Be P. R. v. v. (1493) jo8 Of the four 
webbes in the formest partyes of the eye the fyrste hyghte 
tela arena . . the thirde Cornea, homy.] 1327 Aiidrew Bruns- 
wykds Bistyll. Waters Pijb, The moystenes which is in 
cornea of the iyen. 1633 P. ’Bve.Tcasx. Purple Isl. v. 34 
note. The second is cornea or hornie tunide. 1664 Power 
Bap. Philos. 1. 1 The diaphanous Cornea [of the Flea's eye], 
X799 Med. frnl. I, 33a An Instrument for cutting the 
(Jomea, in the Operation of extracting a Cataract. 1840 G. 
Elus Anni. 104 On the inner or concave surface of the 
proper cornea is a thin elastic membrane— the ‘elastic 
cornea '. 187a Huxley Phys. ix. aa6 In front . . the fibrous 
capsule of the eye . . becomes transparent, and receives the 
name of the cornea. 

b. Conical cornea : a conical projectiou of the 
cornea. 

1854 W. Mackehzie Bis. Eye (ed. 4) 6S6 It is generally 
the case that objects appear multiplied to an eye affected 
with conical cornea. 1874 G. Lawson Bis. Eye (ed. a) 48 
Conical cornea is a staphylomatous bulging of the middle 
portion of the cornea, caused by a thinning of that structure 
in the central region. 

Corneal CEp-mi'iSl), a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
peitaiaiug to the cornea. 

1808 Warobop Ess. Anal. Eye i. 13 The whole of the 
comeal substance had become cloudy. 1830 Braithwaite 
Retrosp, Med. XX, 223 The nature of the comeal surface. 
Oomean, var. of Cobneine, 

Co*rn>ea:ter. An eater of corn ; a name 
formerly given in North. America to those Indians 
who yielded to the influences of civilization. 

*841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. ii. {1.(1876} 37 The lights of the 
church, the ascetics, Gentoos and corn-eaters she [Nature] 
does not distinguish by any favor. 

Corned (kp®d), «.i [f. Corn sb^ 8cv. + -ed.] 

1. Formed into grains or particles ; granulated. 

*377 Harrison England ni. vL (1878) 11. 38 [Honey] 

white as sugar, and corned as if it were salt. x6a6 Capt. 
Smith Acad. Yng. Seamen 32 Powder, be it serpentine or 
corned powder. 1679 Pr-OT Staffordsh. (1686) 04 They 
begin, .to take the corned salt from the rest of the brine. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner ^eA. a) 37 The corned 
powder should be .spread upon a table and bruised, and the 
saltpetre sifted over it. 

2. Of meat : Preserved or cured with salt ; salted. 

X62X-5X Burton Anai. Mel. i, ii. n. i. 66 Beef, .corned, 

young, of an Ox. 1633 Moufet & Benhbt Health's Im- 
ptwem. (1746) 149 If you eat it [pork] corned, yet is it of 

f ross^Juice and speedy Corruption. thefi'EKszArct.Expl, 

. xviL 203 Slices of good wheat bread, and corned pork. 
1838 SiMMONDS Bid, Trade, Comed-nuai, flesh slightly 
salted, intended for early use, and not for keeping for any 
tune. i88x Baity Tel. 28 Jan,, The corned beef was ex- 
ceedingly tender and cooked to a turn. 

+ 3 . Covered with a crop of com. Ohs. rare~'^. 
a 1^2 Donne Epigrams (1652) 98 Glebes which . . Now the 
Dutch Plowman sees wel corn'd and sheav’d. 

4. Bearing seeds or grains; having the seeds 
developed, 

*800 Phil. Trcms. XC. 47 The beans and peas, which 
were thin, though pretty wdl corned. x8Si Tiures 10 Oct., 
Beans are this year well corned, though rather short in the 
straw.^ 1883 H._ O. Forbes Naturcuisfs Wand, 170 Sa- 
sangai grass (which has a long and many-comed ear). 

5, siang. Intoxicated. [Cf. Coent a.l 2 , 4 .] 

{ X783 Grose Bid. Vulg. Tongue, Corned, drunk. x823-7a 
AMinsoN s.v. Com y. a ‘ Thae lads are weel corned'. 1839 
Iarryat Biary Awer. Ser. i. II. 230 When a man is tip^ 
(spirits being made from graini, they generally say he is 
corned. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., Corned, 
slightly ^nnk, 1879 Miss Jackson ShrePsk, IVord-ik., 
Corned, full of dnnk, intoxicated. 

'I' Covned, 0.2 Obs. [f. F. comS homed, with 
substitution of Eng. suffix -ed.] 

1 , Homed, peaked, pointed, 
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a 1329 SitrLTON Mann. World 26 So many gard^ hose, 
Such cornede shoes. axsgisGKVsm:. Poems, Bescr ChauMt 
(Rtldg.) 320 His shoes were corned bioad before, X841 
Catlin N. Amer. Ind., The corned crest. 

2. comb, — cornered. 

iS64RASTELLC(W?ri<^. JcmelVsSemt. 146 b, Fower-corned 
ca^s. 1631 Raleigh's Ghost 78 In mans body more Uian 
six hundred muscles, as long muscles . . plain or eeven corned. 

+ Corned, tx .3 Obs. [f. Coen + -ed 2.] Of 
the feet : Having corns. 

156a J. Hevwood Prem. ^ Epigr. (1867) 182 Whens come 
comde crooked toes ? From short shapen shoone. 

Cor3ieil(e, -eill, var. of Cobnel 3 . 

Corneill, obs. var. of Cobneole, Cornelian. 

1542 Inv. Royal Wardrobe (1813) 67 (Jam.) Item, ane ring 
with ane corneill. 

CoTneinea Min. Also cornean, -een. [f. 
L, corne-tis homy + -ine.] = Aphanite. 

1839 Murchison Sititr. Syst. i. xxx. 401 They consist of 
greenstones . . together with much compact felspar rock 
(corneen). 1^3 IPagc, Handhh. Geol. Terms, Comeast. .oxi 
igneous rock, so called from its tough, compact, and horn- 
like texture. 1868 Dana Min. 248 Aphanyte (or corneine} 
is like diabase, but is without distinct grains. 

II Corneitis (k^jm* jartis). Path. [f. CoBNEA + 
-iTis.] Inflammation of the cornea. 

1834 W. Mackenzie Bis. Eye 523 We also meet with 
cases of corneitis in old persons. 1873 H. Walton Bis. Eye 
672 Corneitis. .with ulceration and prolapse of the iris. 

CorneMe, -ekyl, obs. ff. Chboniolb. 
t Cornel Obs. Also 4-5 copnell(e, 5 cor- 
A variant of Cabnel, Xebnel = battlement, 
embrasure. 

i:x3ao K. Alts. 7210 Thetouris to take, and the torellis, 
Vawtes, alouris, and the comeris [/&>• cornellis]. 1:1323 
Coer de L. 1842 Six stages ful of towrelles, Wel flourished 
with cornelles. C1440 Partonope 408 Wyth Towres and 
Cornellis so well ymade, 01440 Le Bone Florence 808 
Florence lay in a Cornell. zSoa in T. Stafford Pac. Hib. in. 
vii. 308 Raise of a greater height that worke Captaine Tirrell 
made, betwixt the bouse and the Cornell. 

i* Cornel 2 , Obs. ox dial. [&. OF. cor/tal:— late 
L. cornale corner, f. L. cornu, in OF. com bom, 
corner. The origin of sense 2 is obscure.] 

1 . Comer, angle (of a house, etc.). 

0x420 Pallad on Hush. i. 326 The side in lon^e upon the 
south thou sprede. The cornel ryse upon the winter sonne 
[z» prittto angttte excipietts orium salts hySemi'], 2463 
Bury Wills (1830) 22 My Cornell hous in the Cook-rowe. 

0 X47S RatifCoilyar 684 The flure. . couerit full dene, Cum- 
mand fra the Cornellis closand quemely. 1638 Phillits, 
Gomel, an old word, signifying a corner. X72X in Bailey. 
X850 Bury Wills Notes 241/2 In the dialect of Hereford- 
shire cornel still signifies a corner. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shrqpsh. Word-bk,, Cornel, a comer. 

2 . (See quots.) 

o X4M Promp. Parv. 93 (MS. H) Cornel, froniispicium. 
X638 Phillips, CsivioL .also the fore-part of a house. X72X 
in Bailey. 

Cornel 3 (kp-jnel). Also 6-7 -ell, -eill, -eil(e, 

7 -ill, -oil(e, comowlee. [App, first in i6tb c. 
’herbalists, in the compounds cornel tree, cornel 
berry, transl. Ger. cornel-, comell-baum (iSthc. in 
Grimm), komel-beere, app. OHG. comulbaum, 
-beri, chumelhere, quimilheri. According to 
Hildebrand, Kluge, etc., OHG. comul, cumol was 
ad. med.L. cornolium (ox Icomolius) comel-tree 
(in Du Cange). This med.L. seems to be formed 
on F. comouille (in i6th c. comoille, comoaille) 
‘comel-cherry’, which Diez refers to a pop. L. 
*comuailum (in pi. -a), dim. of L. comum ‘ cornel- 
cherry ’, the fruit of the comus or cornel-tree. 

The Ger. hornelbaum is also the source of Da. homeltrx, 
Sw. homeUrSd. M^. Ger. has komelle for the fruit. Friim 
F. comouille is derived Du. komoelje, whence Brereton’s 
corrwwtee (quot, 1634). Variously formed derivatives of L. 
comus, comum, and the adj. cometts, appear in Corn-tree, 
OE, comtreow, soaA It. cornio, comiolo the tree, comia, 
comiola the fruit (c£ Pimtrd dial. corgnoUe, comiolle), obs. 
F. comUte the berry (Cotgr.), Sp. comejo {;,—corniculus), 
F. cornier, comouillier, comd-tree.] 

1 . English name of the botanical genus Comus, 
of whidi the ancient writers and early herbalists 
distinguished two 'sorts’, Comus mas 'Male 
Cornel’, and C.femina ‘Female Cornel’. The 
former was the Cornel-Tree (see 3 a) or Cornelian 
Cherry-tree, the Tame Cornel olJsq\.o(jC. masculd), 
a Ipge shrub or low tree bearbg edible fruit, a 
native of Southern Europe, sometimes cultivated in 
Britain ; the latter was the Cornel-bush, Wild or 
Common Cornel, or Dogwood (C. sanguined), a 
common hedge-row shrub in the south of England, 
of which the berries are not edible. Dwarf 
Cornel is a modem book-name of C. suecica, and 
in N. America of C. canadensis. Witli other 
qualifying words the name is sometimes given to 
other species of Comus, of which more than twenty 
are known. 

1331 [see 3 a]. 1389 Fleming Georg. Virg. ii, 31 The 

peare tree changed for to beare apples grafted thereon, And 
stome Cornells to wax red with damsens or with plums. 
*®34 Brereton Tram. (1844) 45 Comowlee makes an hedge 
like pnvett. 1723 Pope Oayss. x. 284 The goddess, strows 
■‘■n? fruits of cornel, as their feast. 1701 Cowper Iliadxyi. 
936 Or beech, crash, or ragged cornel old. *836 Bryant 
o (range Lady viii. Where cornels arch their coo] dark 
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boughs o’er beds of winter-green. 1863 Life in SouBi I. vi. 
84 The abundant blossom of the cornel, or dogwood. 

b. The fruit of the Cornel Tiee, the Cornelian 
Cherry or Long Cherry, a fruit of the size and 
shape of an olive. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 448 Othei-s turn red, as Mulber- 
ries, Cherries, and Comoiles. Ibid. I. 449 Mulberries, 
Cherries, and Corneils, haue a sanguine and bloudie liquor. 
1666 A. Brome Horace ii. ii. (1671) 244 Avidienus.. would 
eat wild Cornels. X833 Singleton Virgil 1. 109 And stony 
cornels crimson on the plums. , 1 

c. A javelin or shaft of coinel-wood. [Only 
transl. L. comus, so used.] 

i6ax G. Sandys Ovids Met. viii. (1626) 160 His heauy 
Cornell with a head Of brasse, he buries. 1833 Singleton 
Virgil ll. 496 A twang Emits the whining Cornell. 

2 . attrib. or ad/. Of cornel- wood. [After L. 

comeus."] 

167X H. M. tr. Erasm. Collog. 260 He had bought oaken 
ones, when there was need of Firr, or Cornel ones. 1700 
Dryden Fables, Pal. 4 Arc. 1346 Reclining on her coinel 
spear she stood. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 310 His cornel 
spear Ulysses wav’d. x8og Hbbdr Palestine 328 Foim 
the long line, and shake the cornel lance. 18M Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . 107 To see the mighty cornel bow unstrung. 

3 . Comb. a. Cornel-tree, the Cornelian cherry 
tree. (Rarely = Dogwood.) Cf. sensei. 

The earliest use of the word. 

X5SX Turner Herbal 1. M ij b, I licare say that ther is a 
Cornel tree at Hampton Courte here in Englande. 1378 
Lyte Bodoens vi. li. 723 There be two sortes of the Cornell 
tree . .the tame and wilde. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Pamie 39s As for the Comeile-tree, which the Latines call 
CFr>z7«.. It would be planted or grafted after the manner 
of the Ceruise-tree, X783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 
132 The trees most common in Persia are the plane tree. , 
and the comel-tree. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 161 Circe 
flung them acorns and mast and fruit of the cornel tree. 

b. Cornel-berry, -fruit : = i b. (Sometimes 
the fruit of other species of Cirmus^ 

1378 Lyte Bodoens i. viii. 15 Like to a small Oliuc or 
Cornell Berry. Ibid. vi. li. 726 The Cornell fruite [of the 
garden], .is good against the laske. X79X Cowper Odyss. x. 
»9 With acorns, chesnuts, and the cornel -fruit, 
'Tiioreau Maine W, i. (1864) 59 The cornel or bunch berries 
were very abundant. 

c. Cornel-wood, the wood of Comus mascula, 
celebrated for its hardness and toughness, whence 
it was anciently in request for javelins, arrows, 
etc. ; cf. I c. 

x6oo Holland Livy j. Ivi. m A golden rod within a 
staffe of Cornell wood, i860 Rawlinson Herodotus vii. 
xcii. IV. 83 For arms they had bows of cornel wood. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 440 Within the towne of Rome 
there stood An image cut of cornel wood. 

d. Cornel-bush, dogwood (or other shrubby 
species). 

1829 E. Jesse /ml. Nat. 389 The cornel bushes (comus 
sanguittea) were decorating our hedges in. .profusion. 

t Cornel Obs. rare. [f. Coen sb.t + -el, dim. 
suff.; cf. cornel, an obs. form of Kebnel.] A little 
grain, granule. 

1390 Lodge Euphues’ Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shahs. VI. 14 
They were glad with riSsops cocke, to scrape for a barley 
Cornell. 1659 T. Pecke Pamassi Puerp. zBo Nor shall 
she vend, a cornel of Bay-Salt. 

Cornel, -ell, obs. ff. Cokonal, Kernel. 
t Corueled, ///. 0 i. Obs. [f. Cornel i.] Em- 
battled. Cf. Cabneled. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9603 He . . dide 
hym make a liter Corneled [?'. r. kimeld] as an hors here. 

+ Corneled, ppl. a 2. Obs. [f. Cornel 2.] = 
Cornered. 

c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cimrg. 35 (MS. B) With a plumacyole 
hre corneled [MS. w4_cornered]. Ibid. 43 (MS. B) Kepe 
sowynge wi}> plumacioles })re kernellyde & wib byndynge. 
* 55 * Huloet, Corneled equallye or right, orthogonus. 

Cornelian i (kpmriian). Forms: a. 4-6 
corneline, 6 comalyn, (oomelling), 7 oornal- 
(l)in(e, (cormalin, corniolin, comerine) ; /3. 
6 cornelye, oorneUis, -es ; 7. 6 oornellion, 7 
cornelion, 7- cornelian. See also Cabnelian. 
[Refashioned in the termination from ME. come- 
line, a. 15th c. F. corneline (now comaline) = Pr., 
OSp., and Fg. cornelina, Sp. comerina. It. coma- 
lina (in Florio comelino). The med.L. name 
was comeolus, common in writers de Nat. Reruni 
and de Lapidibus from Constantinus Africanus 
a. 1087 onwards ; later also comelius (‘ comeolus, 
quem quidam cornelium dicunt’ Albertus Magnus, 
13th c.). See Schade, Altd. Wbeh., App. 1378. 
With comeolus go It. comiola, OF. corniole, MHG. 
comidl, Eng. Cobneolb. 

Diez referred the_ name to L. cornu horn (cf. esp. L. cor- 
fteolus horn-like, dim. of corfi£7is of horn, horny), * because 
the_col(^r is (sometimes) like that of the finger-nail com- 
paring Onyx, Gr. ovvS nail. But grave objections to this 
are pointed out by Schade, who thinks the stone had its 
name from its likeness in colour to the Cornel-berry or Cor- 
nelian-cherry, L. comum, adj. cometts ; in It. comiolayn& 
both the fruit and the stone. 

Late in the isth c. the L. comeolus was perverted to ccar- 
neolus, after camem flesh, cameus flesh-coloured ; thence 
an occas. MHG. cameOl, and the Eng. by-form Carnelian.] 
A variety of chalcedony, a semi-transparent 
quartz, of a deep dull red, fledi, or reddish white 
colour; used for seals, etc. 

a. CX400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 276 On is of Oniche,, 
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another of Corneline. *338 Leland Ubi. VI I. "iy Cornelines 
and other Stonys wel entaylid for Seales. 1378 Inv. Royal 
Wardrobe (1815) 263 (Jam.) A string of cornellinges sett in 
gold. 1601 Holland Fliuy II. 613 How to make a Sar- 
donyx of a Cornalline. 1607 Sylvester Z/ie Bartas ii. iv. 
Magnif. 919 About his neck hangs a great comaline. 1648 
Gage West Ind. xii.(i6s5)45 Agats, Cornerines, Emeralds. 

/ 3 . 1563 Uliddlesex County Rec. I. 48 A precious stone 
called ‘a cornelye*. 1367 Maplet Gr. Rarest 19 The 
Sardye. .when it is most pure and cleane, it is called Carne- 
olus ; of some, .the Cornelles. 1601 Chester Lowe's Mart, 
Ixxxvii. A Dialogue loi Cornellis..and Corrall. 

y. 1568 Lane. Wills II. 233 My ringe of gold w'l* I com- 
monly weare called a cornellion. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psetid. Efi. II. i. SI Berylls and Cornelians, .are subject unto 
fusion. 1756-7 tr. KeysUPs Tram, (1760) IV. 347 The 
Fitchtelberg mountains yield good cornelians. i8xg Byron 
Juan I. cxcviii, The motto, cut upon a white cornelian, 

b. The colour of this stone. 

1718 OzELL Tourne^ort's Voy, II. ms The light which 
passes through is sensibly reddish., inclining to a cornaline. 

c. attrib. 

1757 Dyer Fleece ii. 580 That shine V/ith topaz, sapphire, 
and cornelian rays. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 160 A large 
cornelian seal. 

Cornelian^ (Icpmz-lian). [f. CoenelS : cf.prec.] 
fl. The fruit of the Coenbl-tbee, Cornus mas- 
cula ; also the tree itself. Obs. exc. as in 2 . 

1625 Bacon .S'at., Gardens {Aih.) isj In September come 
..Nectarines; Cornelians. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 
288, I have, .invented the pickling of cornelians, and have 
frequently made them passe for olives of France. 1664 — 
Kai. Hart. (1729) 234 Catalogue of.. excellent Fruit Trees. 
Cornelions, White, Red, etc, 

2 . Cornelian cherry [cf. Ger. komelitis kir- 
sc/ie], = I ; t cornelian tree, cornel-tree. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 483 Take a Service-tree or a Corne- 
lian-tree. 1762 B. Stillincfl. Mzsc. Tracis 142 With the first 
soft breeze, says Pliny, the cornelian cherrypu ts foilh its buds. 

C. Marshall Garden, xvii. (1E13) 281 Cornel i.e. Corne- 
lian cherry. The fruit used to be. .preserved to make tarts. 

t Cornemuse. Obs. Forms: 4, 9 corne- 
muse, 5 cormyse, oormuEC, cornymuse, 6-7 
oorntunuse, 7 cornimuac, (cornomute), 9 (cor- 
namouse'). [a. F. cortiemuse, also dial, cormuse, 
-meuse, = Pr., Sp., It., med.L. comamusa, f. 
Romanic corna, F. cornt horn -t- mma pipe.] 
A horn-pipe ; an early form of the bagpipe. 

ri 384 Chaucer H, Fame iii. isS That maden lowde 
mcnstralcies In cornemuse and slialmyes. 1398 Trbvisa 
Barth. DeP.R, vi. xxiii. (1495) 213 He herde the symphony 
and cornemuse. £1^30 Lvdg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
200 There is no bagpipe halff so falle. Nor no cormyse, for 
sothe as I ween, Whan they been ful of wynde at alle. 
ri44a Prowji. Parv, 93 Cormuse, pype [1499 cornymuse] 
cormnsa, 1591 Percivall Sp, Diet,, Cortwmusa, a coma- 
muse, a hornepipe,^zf»f<(. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. iv. 63 
Euen from the shrillest Shawme vnto the Cornamute. 1623 
Lisle AEl/ric on 0 , ^ N. Test. Ded, p. ii, Ancient Heard- 
men heretofore did vse Sometime the high notes of their 
Cornamuse. 1869 Mrs. Palliser Brittany 249 The Birnou, 
Cornemuse orBagpipe is the national instrument ofWestern 
and Southern France. 1882 Blachw, Mag, Aug. 173 Long 
before the comainouse (father of the bagpipe) sent its exe- 
o-able Sclavic notes up the Highland straths. 

Co'im.eo-> 1- Combining form of L. conmis, 
Corneous, meaning ‘ with a horny admixture as 
in oorneo-caloa'reous ; oorneo-alli'oious. 

2. Combining form of Coenba, as in oorneo- 
iritis, inflammation of the eye affecting both cor- 
nea and iris ; coriteo-sclero'tlc, pertaining to the 
cornea and sclerotic coat. 

x87a Huxlev P/iys. ix. 227 The corneo-sclerolic case oi 
the eye. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. I. 316 Interstitial 
keratitis is not unfrequently complicated by iritis, hence 
the name ‘ corneo-iritis ’. 

CoTUeole Obs. [a. OF, corneole, med.L. 
corneolus'. see CoenelianI,] = Cornelian 1 . 

[1584 R. Scot Diseov, Witcher, xiii, vi, 240 Corneolus 
mitigateth the heate of the mind, and qualifieth malice.] 
X586 Bright Malanch, xxxix. 237 The corneole a mitigater 
of anger and meete for melancholickes. X706 Phillh'S (ed. 
Kersey), Cotvteol, the same with the Cornelian - Slone. 
Hence 173X in Bailey. 

Co'meole rare, [ad. mod.L, comeoba, dim. 
of Cornea.] ‘The anterior transparent part of 
each of the segments of the compotmd eye of 
insects ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Corneons (k^-inzias), a. [f. L. corne-us horny 
(f. cornu horn) -i- -ous.] Of the nature of hom, 
horny, hom-like. (Now only in technical use.) 

Corneotts membrane = Cornea. Corneons lead = Phos- 
GENiTE. Corneons mercury : horn-mercury or calomel. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. iii. xviii. 133 Such as 
have corneous or homey eye.s, as Lobsters and crustaceous 
animals, X727 Bradley Fam, Diet, I. s.v. Eye, The mem- 
branes are the conjunctive or white of the eye, the cor- 
neous. a 1834 Lamb Vis. Homs Misc. Wks. (1871) 378 
Their old faces oddly adorned in front, with each man a 
certain corneous excrescence. 1846 Dana Zooph. iii. § 12 
Zoophytes have a very delicate corneous or cartilaginous 
exterior. xSya Mivaht Elem. Anal. 102 The bony cores 
supporting the corneous sheaths of hollow-horned Rumi- 
nants. 

Comer (kp-anao;'), sb.^ Forms ; 4 quemer, 
quariie;(e, 4-5 cornere, oornyer(e, £ comara, 
koruer, 6 coruar, 3- corner. [ME. comer, 
a. AF. comer =^O^.cortiierxssasa., corniere, coriiere 
fem. :~late L. type *contSrium, pi. *comdria, f. 
cornu hom : in medX. comeriutn, corneria.l 


I. generally. 

1 . The meeting-place of converging sides or 
edges {p.g. of the walls of a building, the sides of 
a box), forming an angular extremity or projection. 

[xzgz Britton i. xxiii. § 14 Un escu a iiii. comers.] a 130a 
CnrsorM, 21663 (Cott.) 0 four corner [w.r. quemer, quarnere] 
pe arche was made. 1340 Ayenb. 124 pe uour tours ine Ipe 
uour coi ayeres of pe house. 1382 Wvclip Ps. cxvii[i]. 22 The 
. .hed of the corner, c 1450 hJironr Sahtacioun 227 Sett vp 
the cornare of the wall. 1480 OxioN Chroti. Eng. eexv. 
202 The iii] cornyers of the table. ? a 1300 LANcroRDC 
Med. fol, a b in Lay Folks’ Mass-Bk. 179 After to go to Jje 
Ryght cornar of Jjc Avter And J>ea after to goo to pe Lefte 
end of the Avter. 1330 Palsgr. 209/1 Corner of the eye, 
coiug doeyl. X632 Lithgow Tram, ix. (1682) 367 An Isle 
[Sicily] with corners three. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 

III. 91 The corners of the mouth. 1842 Tennyson Will 
Waterproof Z3t Long, ere the hateful crow shall tread 
The comers of thine eyes, i860 Tyndall Glaciers ii. x. 
279 The comer of a window. 

f b. An angle (in Geometry). Ohs. 

_ X398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. v. vii. (1493) 1x3 A corner 
is the towche and metynge of two lynes, 1351 RreonoB 
Pathv). Knoivl. 1. def., The square angle, whiche is com- 
monly named a right coiner. 

c. fig. (Cf. Angle sb. 6, quot. 1850.) 

xjrlSfi Fordyce Serm. Yng. Wont. (ed. 4) I. i. 22 Such 
society, .rubs off the corners that give many of our sex an 
ungracious roughness. 18^-4 Emerson Ess., Manners 
Wks. (Bohn) I, 2x3 Fashion . . hates corners and sharp 
points of character. 

f d. Corner of the people : a prince or chief, a 
‘ corner-stone of the state (A Hebraism.) 

X382 Wyclir Jitdg. XX. 2 Alle the corneies of puplis 
[Vulg. attgidi popiuorum\ and alle the lynages of Yrael. 
— I Sant. xiv. 38 Aplieth Mdir all the corners of the puple. 
1560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. xix. 13 They haue deceiued 
Egypt, euen the comers of the tribes thereof [1609 Douay, 
the corner of the peoples tliereof]* 
e. Within the four comers of {a documenty, (em- 
phatic for) within the limits or scope of its con- 
tents. 

1874 Mohley Compromise (18S6) 37 The spirit of the 
Church is eternally entombed within the four corners of 
acts of parliament. 

II. A salient or projecting angle. 

2 . The place where two streets meet. 

1382 Wyclut Matt. vL g As ypocritis, the whiche stond- 
ynge louen to preyein. .corners of sU'eetis, that the! be seen 
of men. i3<)i Mem, Rtpan(i88z) 1 . 130 In Annesgate super 
le Comer ibidem. 1473 in Rtpon Ch. Acts 246 Super an- 
gulum vocatum Skelgate comer. 1393 Siiaks. 2 Hen, VI, 

IV. vii, 143 With these borne before vs. .will we ride through 
the streets, & at euery Corner haue them kisse. x6xi Biulb 
Prov. vii. X2 Now is shee without, now in the streetes, and 
lleth in waite at euery corner. 1879 Miss Bradoon Cloven 
Foot xvl. At the corner of Long Acre. 

b. To turn the corner : to pass round a corner 
into another road, street, eta ; to pass round the 
corner of a race-course, esp. the last corner before 
the finish ; fig. to pass a critical point or stage. 
So also to go or come round the corner. To cut off 
a comer : to take a short cat, so as not to go round 
a corner. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach. i. v, I see he has turned the 
comer, and goes another way. 1796 Pecce A nonym. (1809) 
373 That expression which I heard in the country. . He lias 
turn'd the corner, i.e. gone away, so as no more to be seen 
[=he is dead]. 1807 J. Johnson Orient, Voy, 34 They 
make most excellent drivers, and think nothing of turning 
short comers. 1844 Dickens Mar, Chios, ii, * You're round 
the corner now', cried Miss PecksniflF. 1832 — Bleak Ho. 
iii. We went round the comer. 1862 Trollope Orley F, 
I. 13 (Hoppe) Those trumpery presents were very well 
while he was struggling for bare bread, but now he had 
turned the corner he could afibrd, etc. 1877 Blackmore 
Cripps xxxii, For the present this young man (although he 
certainly had turned the corner), lay still in a very precarious 
state. 1872 Jenkinson Gtside Eng. Lakes (1879) 189 
Tourists, in their anxiety to cut olF a corner, are sometimes 
induced to cross the valley. 

c. Sporting slang. Th£ corner'. Tatlersall’s 
heUing-rooms ; formerly situated near Hyde Park 
Corner. 

1848 Thackeray Bh. Snobs x, He is a regular attendant 
at the Corner. 1874 G. A. Lawrence (Farmer), 

She heard how— without.. making any demonstration at 
the Corner — the cream of the long odds against the Pirate 
had been skimmed. 

3 . An angular extremity at the junction of the 
sides or edges of anything ; an angular projection, 
as a point of land running out into the sea, 

a 1330 Otael 1391 A comer of otuweles scheld He garde 
out amidde Jie feld. CX340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Ktit. 1183 A comer 
of J»e cortyn he cajt vp a lyttel. 1533 Eden Treat. Newe 
Ind. (Arb.) 32 He discottered a corner or poynt of the sayd 
mayne land. 1363 Fhlke Meteors (1640) 54 b, The fashion 
of hayle is sometime round.. for falling from high, the 
comers are worne away. x6ii Bible Lem. xix. a? Ye shall 
not round the comers of your heads, neither shall thou 
marre the corners of thy beard. 171a E. Hatton Merck, 
Mag. 230 Creek.. s. crooked shear, where two Corners of 
land extend themselves into the Sea at some small distance, 
1732 Johnson ifa/xWtfr No. 200 v 7 Covered with a cloth, 
of which Prospero ordered his servant to lift up a corner. 

4 . A comer piece broken off or remaining as 
a fragment. 

x88x Leslie NordenskiSlds Voy, Vega I. 304 Their stock 
of provisions consisted of, .a sack of comers, and fragments 
of ship biscuits. 

III. A retreating hollow angle. 

5. The comparatively small space included be- 


tween sides or edges at their meeting-place ; esp. 
between the sides of a room or building. 

To put VI the corner, lit. as a punishment fora child; 
t to put to a comer, to set aside, displace from precedency. 

138a Wyclif Prov. XXV. 24 Betere is to sitte in a corner 
of a roof, c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii, 1032, I herde a 
grete noyse with alle In a corner of the halle. 1447 Boken- 
HAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 21 An huge dragoun. .Sodeynly from 
a comer dede apere Of the presoun. a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Huon liii. 179 To be mated in y“ corner [of the chess- 
board], _ x6o2 Shaks. Ham. iv. ii. ig He keepes them like 
an Ape in the corner of his iaw. 1603 Br. Hall Medit, 
Vows I. § M The heart of man is. .so infinite in desire, that 
the round Globe of the world cannot fill the Uiree corners 
of it. 1784 CowPER Task v. 27 The cattle mourn in corners 
where the fence Screens them. 17.. Foord Suppi. Det, 
464 (Jam ) After his father's decease, he entered in his 
dwelling house, and.. put her to a corner. 1886 J. Payn 
Luck of Darrells xxxvii, He allowed himself to be meta- 
phorically whipped and put in a corner. 

b. To drive into a cotmer : to force into a 
difficult position from which there is no escape ; to 
drive into straits ; to put in a ‘ fix’ or in a ‘ tight 
place ’. 

[1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 121 All. .camall tempt- 
acyons. .ben suppressed, and in maner dryuen to a corner,] 
1348 Hall Chron. 47 To the intent that his armie should 
not bee included in a straight or driven to a corner, 1611 
CoTGR., Angler, to shut vp in a comer, bring into a strait. 
i86i Geo.ICliot Silas M, vii, ‘ I don't want to act the con- 
stable said the farrier, driven into a corner by this merciless 
reasoning. 1869 Trollope He Knew xxxvi. (187B) eoi He 
had been driven into a comer by the pertinacious ingenuity 
of Miss French. 

6 . transf, A small, out-of-the-way, secluded 
place, that escapes notice or intrusion ; ' a secret 
or remote place ’ ( J.). Done in a comer : done 
privily or covertly. Hole and corner : see Hole. 

1382 ’’Nycvs! AcisTtxn. 26 Forsoth nether in a corner is 
oujt of these thingis don. ?a 1400 Morte Arth, 1640 Lokez 
the contree be clere, the corners are large. 1333 Cover- 
dale Jer. ii. 34 Not in corners and holes only, but openly 
in all these places. 1338 Starkey England 1, i. 6 Ryches 
hepyd in cornery.s, neuer applyd to the vse of other. 1836 
A. Day Eng. Secretary x. (1623) 44 There was. .no bro- 
thel-house but he haunted, no odde comer but he knew. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause, iv. viii. 473 Whatever private 
contract maybe transacted in corners betwixt the pm ties. 
17x4 Pope Epil. Rowe's J. Shore 18 In some close corner 
of the soul, theysin. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 11 . 199 The 
theory throws some degree of light upon a dark corner of the 
human mind, 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars iii. x6oSuch 
things were not done in a comer. 

h.fig. 

1836 J. Halley in Life (1842) 58 , 1 have hit on a new plan 
ofiedeeming an odd corner of lime. 186a Stanley Jew. 
Ch. (1877) 1 . xiii, 258 Those quiet corners of history which 
are the gieen spots of all time. 

0 . To keep a corner \ to reserve a small place. ^ 
15x4 Barclay Cyi, ly Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p, xiii, 
Softe man, and s^are thou a corner of thy belly. 1604 
Shaks. Ot/t, 111. iii. 272 , 1 had rather be a Toad. .Then keepe 
a comer in the thing 1 loue For others vses. 1713 Stecle 
EngHshtnatt No. 31a Malefactors, .preserve as it were a 

Corner of their Souls for the reception of Pity. 1771 
Goldsm. Havttek of Venison 100 ‘ What the de'if, tnon, a 
pasty ! ’ re-echoed the Scot ; ' Though splitting, I’ll still keep 
a corner for that 

7 . Any part whatsoever, even the smallest, most 
distant or secluded (as no comer, every corner). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1331) 13 1 b, It shall leaue no 
corner of our soules. . vnseiched. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 416 All mystes and fogges of ignoraunce, may be 
driven away out of all the comeis of this kingdome. 16x4 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 821 All the world was theirs, scarce 
any comer ours. x6^ Milton P. L. iv. 329 But fir.st with 
narrow search 1 must walk round This Gaiden, and no 
comer leave unspi'd. a 1700’ Dryden JJ.l, I turn’d, and 
try’d each corner of my bed. To find if sleep were there, 
but sleep was lost. 1848 Macaulay Hist, EngAl. 219 There 
was no corner of the kingdom in which the effect was not 
felt, 1886 H.Conway Living or Dead xiv, My friend must 
have seen every nook and coiner in the house. 

8 . An extremity or end of the earth ; a region, 
quarter; a direction or quarter from which the 
wind blows (flfo.). 

1533 CovERDALE Ps, xciv. 4 In his honde are all y® corners 
of the earth. — Isa. xi. 12 He shal . . gather together . . 
the outcastes of luda from the foure corners of y® worjde. 
*583 Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C. ii. 64 a, The Souldiers 
helde a councell for Iheir wages, whiche was promised them 
. .or els be brought into a better corner. 1399 Shaks. Much 
Ado H. iii. 103 Sits the winde in that corner? x6xx — 
Cymb. II. iv. 28. x6sx Hobbes Lev. 11. xxvii. 155 In this 
corner of the world. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. ii. 39 
Physitians from the four comers are called, xdgx Ray 
Creation 1. (1704) 06 The Wind lying in that Comer at least 
three quarters of the Year. 1724 Swift DrapieVs Lett, iv, 
We aie perfectly safe from that Corner. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
rowid World (1840) 18 We. .were carried away with a con- 
tinued storm of win^ from the same corner, or near it. 
1870 Max MUller ill;. Relig. (1873) 139 We find the an- 
cient worship of the Aiyan race carried to all the corners 
of the earth. 

IV. Elliptical and technical uses, 

9 . A corner-dish for the table. 

xSz4 Miss Febrier Inker, xiv. Silver tureens and comers. 
Ibid, xlvi, Her silver corners were very handsome. 

10 . A cap or guard used to protect the corner of 
anything ; the leather covering of the corner of a 
half-bound book. 

11 . Bookbinding. A triangular tool used in gold 
or blind tooling. 
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12. A mark placed at the angle of a tract 
which has been surv’eyed. Cf. corner-tree in i6. 

1873 S. De Vere Ancericanisua 173 We have frequently 
hct-ird Che old surveyors along the Omo say that they often 
met with his [Col. Crawford’s] corners. .Every tract of land 
blazed by a claimant, .[is] defined by what the surveyors 
call the comers. 

13. Games, a. Association Football. (In full 
comer-kick^ A free kick from the comer of the 

'held obtained by the opposite side when a player 
sends the ball over his own goal-line. 

Sporting Life aS Mar. 4/5 Two comer kicks fell to 
them in quick succession. Ibid., Foity minutes from the 
stmt, a corner fell to the Preston men. 18K Badminton 
Libr,,^ AtliUiics 340 If_a player kick the ball over his own 
goal hne, the opposite side have a ‘comer-kick*. 

+ 13. Whist. (See quot.) 

a 183^ Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Comer, a point in a rubber 
at whist. We say we play sixpences or a .shilling a corner, 
not s].vpejiny or shilling points. x8a^ Scott Sf.Eonads 
x.'cxtx, If, on any extraordinary occasion, he ventured six- 
pence a corner at whist. 

e. Four corners, a game : see Foue. 

14. Comm. A speculative operation in which a 
combination or syndicate buy np the whole of any 
stock in the market, or the whole available supply 
of any commodity, so as to drive speculative sellers 
into a comer, by rendering them unable to fnlfiltheir 
engagements except by b^nying of the combination 
of corner-mem at their own price. (Of U.S. origin.) 

Sometimes applied to any combination to raise the price 
of an arhcle by securing a monopoly ; this is a development 
in which the primary meaning is lost right of. 

i8S7 Hunt's lilerck. Mag. (N. Y.) July XXXVII. tsj 
When a party is made up to buy a large amount of stock, 
?• larger, .than is known to be at the time on the market, it 
IS call^ a corner. .Having inflated the market, .they make 
a sudden cajl for several thousand shares of stock on their 
buyer s option, and then there comes a sharp time among 
the^ selmrs, who are generally all short. This creates an 
utive demand, and the clique sell their cash stock to the 
bears or shorts, who purchase at high rates for delivery 
at^ much lower prices to the very parties selling it. 1868 
Oucago Tribune r Oct., The Corner of Corn. 1877 R. 
GiFFEtf St ock Exch. S ecHrities 49 A ‘ comer ’ . . is a Counter- 
ng to which for the fell is liable. 1681 Baity Netus 
14 Sept. 2/6 The league of spinners now being formed in 
Manchester and Oldham to check-mate the Liverpool ‘cor- 
ner . x88^ The American VI. 164 'Corners’ in railroad 
stocks or iron rails, Sat. Rev. s Oct. 377 The cotton 
comer in Liverpool, .collapsed on Monday last. 

15. attnb. and Comb. 9 ,. lit. (‘situated in or 
at a comer ’), as corntr-cufhoard, -gate, -house, 
-few, -Utce, -fort (=ga,te\ etc. 

IS 3 S Coverdale 2 CAron. xxvi. 9 And Osias buylded 
comerporte. xfioi Holland 
i. 198 They msfee of yuory the very principals and 
comer posts of their hou.ses. x6ix Bible 2 Einss xiv. 13 
From the gate of Ephraim, vnto the corner gate. 1683 
May.'Young Dawes, that sits fn the new 
rorner-pew m the church. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. v. xi. 
Walk to that comer-house. 1851 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. H. 

®?^i ■, j little comer cupboard. 1886 

BESANTC.fli/rfn He. .stopped at a corner house. 

o« (Chiefly With meaning ‘ done in a 
comer : see 0 ), as eorner-coittract, -meeting, etc. 

350 Casting a kinde of comer- 
look upon him. rsfS Abp. Sandys Sertiu (1841) eo These 
parents, xsgs Hookt.r 
mZtinwf w They had their secret corner- 

meetings. ifito W. Whatelcy Gods Hvsb. ii. (1622) 44 Drag 
this comer-seekm^. vice into the open view. i6« T 
WitLorner-whispiings 
“ n H.VCEET Abp. miliants i. 

(*05®) *34 Our corner-michiug priests. ^ 

18. Special Comb.: cornei-boy (in Ireland) = 
COENEB-MAE a ; cornep-ohisel, a chisel with two 
rectangular edges for cutting the corners of mor- 
tises ; oorner-cove {slang) = Coenbb-man a : 
eorner-dish, a dish for the comer of the table; 
corner-drill, a drill used in places where there is 
not room to use the ordinary brace-handle; oorner- 
^ok (see I S) ; corner-lot ( US.), a plot of ground 
(with Its block of buildings) at the cornet of two 
streets or joads, having a frontage to each; 

+ comer-pie, ? a pie for the com’er of the table; 

® (casting, tool, etc.) for 

comers; corner 
pil^r {Coachbutldtf^)-. see quot. ; corner-plate, 
an iron angle-plate Jor protecting or strengthening 
of anything ; corner-punch, an angular 
comers; corner-saw, a 
saw for cutting off the comers of a block ; eomer- 

hirf +M f” capping the hip of a roof, a 

hip-tile; comer-tooth (see quot.) ; comer-tree 
{LAS.), a tree which marks the corner of a sur- 

^i8^.ww' -STONE, etc. 

bovf ’ loafers, or ‘^corner 

f “ Petty Sessions, Robert Nolan and lames 
SSs! vTolenrn':i^°y'‘’ with having cS “ 

i ^‘♦S.tFarnier) ‘I mean by “corner-coves 

I706M»s respectable folfe a passing by', 

fo?d&o?^pnef"‘'rtS; a ^ P««y *oomfr.dfsh 
Ivwi /?Q ^ Bryce Atngy, CotHHtw* Illk iv 

Ixxxi. 68 To keep a store in a • “comer lot ’ is the ambiho^ 


of the keen-witted lad. 1638 SiK W. Berkeley Lost Lady 
(N.l, A knights daughter .. that has not one commendable 
quality, more then to make a “comer pye and a sallad. 1794 
W. Felton Carriages Gloss., *Comer Pillars, the corner 
framings of bodies. 1477 Act 17 Edvs. /K, c. 3 Roftile ou 
crestile ’’cornertile & guttertile. 1659 Willsford Archit.xj 
The corner tyles have their upper angles acute, with pin- 
holes in them. 1736 Neve Builder's Diet., HiP-Tyles, 
Corner-Tyles. These are to lie on the Hips, or Corners of 
Roofs. 17SS Johnson, *Comer.ieetfi of a Horse are the 
four teeth between the middling teeth and the tushes ; two 
above and two below, on each side of the jaw, which, shoot 
when the horse is four years and a half old. FarriePs 
Died, 1889 Farmer Americanisms, *Corner trees, trees 
which mark the boundary lines of homesteads, claims, etc. 

+ Corner, sb.^ Obs. = Cobnbl a battlement, 
embrasure. 

C1340 Cursor M. ^gaaCLand MS.) The third colour. .That 
tho comers Jr/.y. kirnels, carneles] with are peynt. C1400 
Maunoev. vi. 69 It hath many toures,jpynacles and corneres 
[Roxb. (ix. 3s) kirnelles and toures; Fr. kerneux). 

Corner (kpMnai), ». [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish with comers, give comers 
to. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1387 TREViSAAfijjrfetf (Rolls) I. 30s ])“ ilond Corsica is cor- 
nered wij> many forlondes, schetynge in to the see. a 1674 
Milton J/ist. AIosc. iii. (185x1 487 The Imperial City. . built 
of white stone (bur square, .corner’d with (our white Towers. 
1838 //ay. XVIII. 181 Its walls, .are whitewashed, 

and cornered wiA stone. 1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 
26 Sometimes it is cornered with pilasters. 

I 3 . To corner off', to finish off with corners, to 
bring to a square. (Cf. round off) 

1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1872) II. 581 The cornering-off 
of verses. 

2. To place or set in a comer. 

1387 Trevisa (Rolls) I. X79 J>e citee , . is cornered 

wibynne ye clippynge of )je walles faste by ^e see side. 
1868 Browning Ring §■ Bk. vni. 45 A decent domicile 
Cornered in snug Condotti. 1873 — Red Coti. Nt.-cap 149 
Cornered in the cosiest nook of all. 1888 Times (Weekly 
ed.) 7 Dec. 7/4 A really clever work may he ‘.skied’ or 
Mrnered simply because it chances to fit a vacant space. 

3. To drive into a comer; to force into an awk- 
ward or desperate position; to put in a ‘tight 
place ’ ; to bring to bay. (App. of U.S. origin.) 

1841 ClATLiM M, Amer.Ittd,(i6^) ll, xlii, 67 Their enemy, 
who had cornered them up in such a way that there was no 
^her po^ble mode for their escape. 1851 Hawthorne 
Pio. S^. Gables v, A recluse, like Hepzibah, usually displays 
remarkable frankness . . on being absolutely cornered, and 
to the point of personal intercourse. 1866 Conth. 
Mag. Dec. 740 The horses . . bolt about the yard . . and are 
only cornered with the help of numbers and forced to 
submit. t8^ Roe iV«if. Ser. Story x. in HarpePs Afag, 
SeM. 5+8/a A rat will fight a man if cornered. 

D. JBS' To put into a position of difficulty or 
embarrassment, colloq. (Chiefly US.) 

1848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet. Wks. (Moxon) 34s 
Althongn there are few so Outrageously cornered by fate a.s 
poor Crusoe. 1867 O. W, Holmes Guard. Angel II. i. 21 
Clement was cornered. It wm necessary to say something. 
xooS xAras Rock Ahead 111. lii. He felt that he was morally 
cornered . iMi Mark 'Twain Prince ^ Pauper vi. 57 
Once the little Lady Jane turned to Tom and cornered him 
with this question. 

4. Comm. To operate against (a particular stock 
or commodity, or the dealers in it) by means of a 
CoBNBB ( 14 ) ; to bring under the control of a 

corner ’. (Of U.S. origin.) 

the speculative 
stock; (2) to corner the stock or com. 
modity . (3) to corner the Exchange, or market, 

<N.Y.) July XXXVII. JssThe 
managers of the stock cornered. x 86 o in Bartlett Dfeif, 
^598/1 Some speculators 
®o*“e*ed the Cotton Exchange, that is to say, had 
bought mOTe for the October delivery than can p^ibly 
S /8 Flagrant instamces of 
1, ‘ngg‘ng’ the market. Ibid. 14 Sept. 4/7 
ll ” ^^''® to supply a quantity in excess 

to be ‘Cornered’. 

® Nov. 4/4 Those gentlemen who at- 
tempt to corner cotton. 

13,^ intr. To form a ‘ comer ’ in a stock or com- 
modity. 

aj86oA Week in Wall Street 8x (Bartlett) Thssi. ibrn ypr sl 
^neral^ unite in squads for the purpose of cornerin g. x88x 
Z^/ 3 |iV«<,j 28 Sept. 4/7 There artT many stocks e;eliS 
America in which the .. Wall-street operators would not 
droam of attempting to corner. woum not 

o, tratK a. To take round a corner, b. To 
go roimd (a corner) in a race-course. {colloa>i 

Diver roKd^co^W- He was taken d^wn the 
For,l of »*• *864 Saunders News 
Bet/., Ford gaming a little until they came to the turn into 

beLay.^ cimeled 

impinge on at a comer: 
to meet at a comer or angle. U.S. 

Hawthorne Our Old Home (1B79) 221 The woman 
?“® of side-aisles. xM? 

Yell, anf 

t Co’mer-cap. Obs. A cap with four (or three) 

membere of the 
Universities in id-iyth c. See also Cobnbsed 3 . 


1573 New Custom 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 11 It is a 
pestilent knave, he will have priests no corner-cap to wear, 
*S7S BrieffDisc. Troubl.Franckford{y&^6) 213 Yff burplesse, 
corner capp, and tippet have byn badges off ydolatres. 1605 
Stow Aw/. 1432 The heads of the University of Cambridge, 
all clad in Scarlet gownes, and corner Caps. 1642 Declar. 
Lords ^ Com. to Gen. Assembly Ch. Scotl. 5 A letter.. 

1. ..L.. n .......... ...... .ic_o T 


wear ALa.ka ui aa aii xnuiupc. 

fig. 1588 SiiAKS. L.L.L. IV. iii. 53 Long. Am I the first y‘ 
haue been periur'd so ? Biron. . . Not by two that I know ; 
I’hou makest the triumpheiy [triumviiy], the corner cap of 
societie, 

+ Co'ruer-cree:per. Ohs. One who creeps in 
comers ; fig. one whose proceedings are underhand 
and stealthy. 

xfPzBurn. Paules Ch., Beccause my Lord Bishop, Maister 
Doctor, _ or such Scaiiingeis, and comer creepers, as this 
Champion is..deceiue the people with lies priuely in 
comers, 1589 Cooper Admon. 48 But what carcLh such a 
corner-creeper what he saith of any man ? 1618 E. Elton 
Exp, Rom. vii. (1622) 93 Simple women, that are carryed 
away as a prey, by hypocriticall and cunning Seducers, 
Corner-creepers, /rifiyo Hacket Williams ii. (i6gB) 
X49 The tumults of sectaries, corner-creepers, and de- 
bauched hang-hy’s. 1879 M. Arnold Falkland Mixed Ess. 
2rx Agents of conversion to the Romish Clhiirch, corner- 
creepers as they were called, penetrated everywhere. 

So + Co-ruer-creeipiug^//. a. Obs. 
i 5 xo Bp. Hall Apol, Brozanisis § 57 The corner-creeping 
Brownists._ iSgx Heylin St. George 181 A .slie and comer- 
creeping kind of people, active in private place.s. 1638 in 
Maidment Sc. Pasyuils 40 From corner-creeping par- 

lour preachers. .Almighty God deliver us ! 

Cornered (kpunoid), a. [f. Corner sb. + 

-BD^.] 

1. Having a corner or comers, (Frequently in 
composition, as three-cornered, sharp-cornered.) 

^* 33 ® Brunne ChroH, Wace (Rolls) 10310 Cornered a.s 
a cheker quarre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv, Ixxix. 
^ 49 s) 5*9 A syx cornerd stone. 1:1440 Pivutp. Pam. 93 
Corneryd, angulatus. 1551 Recorde Cast. KnowL (1556) 
111 Cornered bodies be most vnaptfor to run. 1592 Wyrley 
Arm^ie 139 Whose cornerd shield was laid withskilfull blew, 
xooi Holland/* liny 1 . 73The indented creekes and cornered 
nouks [of Peloponnesus]. 17S6 Sin J. Hill Herbal v. 114 
The leaves are cornered and smooth. 1779 T, Fobrlst 
Voy. Nevi Guineat)^ A large four cornered sail. 18x7 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. 90 Sharp-cornered, as in quartz and 
c^ccuMy. Blunt-cornered, as in common opal. 

T 2. Having (geometrical) angles. Obs. 

*SS* Recorde Paihw. KnowL t. xxx, 'Those iij. lines will 
equally cornered to the triangle assigned, 
xoxo (JuiLLiM Heraldry n. iv, (x6ii) 44 A cornered Ume is 
iramed of sundry lines meeting together cornerwise. 

+ 0 . Cornered cap i =Cobnbb-oap. Obs. 

*583 Stubbes Altai, Abus, ii. 115 The cornered cappe, say 
these mistenous fellows, doth signifie. .the whole monarchy 
of the world, East, West, North, and South, 1590 GiinjcN- 
WOOD Answ, Defa Read Prayers 26 If yt be not necessarie, 
put such conuenienoy in your cornerd Capp, or surplus, 
c X640 in Maidment Sc. Pasquils (x868; 139 Will make the 
his mishap And Prelate wail their corner'd cap. 
16B2 N, O. Botleaus LeLutriniv, 75 His corner'd Cap (for 
fear of cold] on 's Head. 

4, See Coeneb v. 2 , 3 . 

Cornerer (kpunsrar). [f. Corner v. 4 + -er 1 .] 
Comm. One who makes a ‘corner ’in a particular 
slock or commodity ; a corner-man. 

1869 Daily News 13 Oct,, The unhappy 'sellers short'. . 
have to pay over the difference between the price at which 
they agreed to deliver the stock and the price at which the 
comerers are willing to sell it. 1886 W. Graham Soc. 
P^blem iS7_Some successful ‘cornerer’ of cotton or corn. 

Cornenng (kp-marig), vbl. sb. [f. Corner ».] 

1 . Acting or dealing in a corner. 

xBoz Mar, Edgeworth Mauceuvring {1832) 9 Take care of 
o ‘’51,“®®' wbisperings, and her cornerings. 

A, Cotnm. The action of making a ‘ corner ’ ; see 
Corner v, 4. Also attrib. 

■' (Bartlett), The remarkable 

nuctuation.s m the stock-market are chiefly the result of a 
Mccessful cornering operatfon. x88i Standard 14 Sept. 4/7 
Cornering ’ which has crept into 
the [cotton] trade. 1884 Pqll Mall G, 20 Aug. 5/2 Bonds 
tt^earer are not.. a promising subject for corr^rings. 

Corneriess (kp-anailes), a. [f. Corner sb. -f> 
-LESS,! Having no comers, without comers. 

Farias ii. ii. iv. (1641) 139 Jovntless, 
WTN "*^ 3 * Donne Upon T'ransl. 0/ 
n K ' ’ thrust into straight corners of poor wit 

cornerless and infinite, 1793 Holcsoft 
L^atei^s Phystog. vu. 45 Smooth cornei less foreheads. 

' tidv, Obs, rare~\ £f, as prec. -f- 

LT ‘‘.j Cornerwise, diagonally. 

COTnerly or angularly sygnefyeth cautele or subtilyte. 

Co'ruer-man. 

o ^^7 of a row of ' negro minstrels 

eeneraTh?*i3^ are two corner men, one 

^°"®® ‘he tambourine. 

i88;< tw ® ®^® *T^® g™^®®qucs of a minstrel company. 

Tamhn J'*”® 74 °/* At the ends are Bones and 

2. One nrho lonnges about street-corners, a street 
o«er or ‘rough’. Cf. comer-boy, c.-cove 

(Co^BNEB sb. i6). 

was well 


1885 Chasub. yrnl, 28 Feb. 136 Curtev Bond w; 
mail*” in^e district [in I^i^on] as a loafer and ‘ comer- 

Deace'ful rha£^hl ®^®^’ “i'S Btocessions of the most 

p ul character are protected against corner-men and 
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roughs. 1890 Daily News 10 Apr, 5/1 The ruffianism of 
Birmingham is unfortunately the ruffianism of the entire 
kingdom. .If Birmingham has its claqueurs, Liverpool has 
its corner men. 

3. Comm. One who makes a Cobner {sb. 14 ). 

1881 Daily News 4/7 A wr'wr^properly speaking, 

may be called a secondary not a primary Speculation. . Some 
one has taken liberties with the market by speculatively .sell- 
ing what he has not got ; and the cornerman comes in and 
plays Prince Hal and Poins by spoiling the spoilers. 1887 
Guardieut 23 June 025 The forestallers of the middle ages 
are reproduced in the comer-men of to-day. 

Co'mer-stone. 

1. One of the stones forming the quoin or salient 
angle of a wall, a quoin-stone. 

138a Wycuf yob xxxviii. 6 Who dide doun the corner ston 
of It? 1S57 North tr. Gueuara's Diall /’r. sja/i The 
corner stone that lyeth on the toppe. 1597 PIooker EccL 
Pol, ly. lx.xi. § 2 That first-laid cqruer-slonc in Zerrubabels 
buildings.^ 1607 Siiaks. Cor, v. iv. a See you yond Coin 
a’ th’ Capitol, yond corner stone? 1724 Watts Logic iv. 
ii. Rule I The large.st and fairest building sinks.. to the 
ground, if the foundations and corner-stones of it are feeble 
and_ insufficient. 186a Rickman Styles Archil, 63 The 
quoins or corner stones are arranged in a peculiar manner. 
*870 F, Wilson Ch, LindlN, 94 The rest of the work, 
beyond these strong reliable corner-stones, is almost as 
rough as rubble, 

b. fig, (csp. in reference to its function in con- 
solidating the building. 1 

12130a Cursor M. 19153 (Colt.) Jesu .. hat es mad als a 
^uarncr stan For to mak tuin folk an. 138a Wycuf Epk. 
ii. 20 Abouc blldid on the fouudement of apo.sllis and of 
prophetis, bi that hijeste corner stoon, Crist Jhei-u, 1788- 
74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (1852) 1, 513 A trust in God is the grand 
corner stone of all religion, 1803 Syd. Smith Wks, (1859) 
1. 32/2 The high price of labour is the very corner-stone 
on which the prosperity of a new colony depends. 187s 

f pwETT Plato (ed. el I v. 30 Wlw .should we make an am- 
iguoiis word the corner-stone of moral philosophy f 
'h 2 . The coving of a fire-place. Obs, 

1703 T, N, C/Vj/ li- C. Purchaser 118 Corner-stones ., arc 
2 Stones.. of which there stands one in each Jamb of a 
Chimney. Their F.'ices are hollow m the breadth, being a 
certain Sweep of a Circle . . their heighth reaches from the 
Plearth to the Mantle-tree. 

Gornerwise (kpMnaiwaiz), ad'o, [See -wise.] 
In the manner of a corner ; so as to form a comer 
or angle ; diagonally. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. iv. (repr.) 150 The alphyn gocth 
alwey cornerwyse fio the thyrd poyui to the thyrd poynt, 
1480 — Desci\Eng, 40 Y-snape endlong and corncr-wese. 
1586 T. B. Len'ritmud, Pr, Acad. 11. (1594) 41 Their legges 
. .are placed in regard of the backobone when they walke. , 
cornerwisc, not downerighl. 1684 R. H, Sch, Recreat. 
35 Close up the open end, by turning in the Paper of Paste- 
board corner-wise. 1858 Hawthorne Fr, Ijr *t, ymls, II. 
M Squares meeting one another cornerwisc. 1857 Mils. 
Gaskeli- C, Bronte \ The gable-ended houses, which obtrude 
themselves corner-wise on the widening street, 
t Co'rnery, a. Obs. ? Abounding in comers. 
*576 Newton tr. Lemnids Complex. 15 a, The contexed 
net, celles, and cornerie ventricles of the brayne. 

Cornet (k^'jnet), sb.'^ Forms: 4-9 oornette, 
5 cornett, cornete, 8 (oornit), 6- cornet, [a. 
OF. cornet = Pr. conut, It. conutto dim. of Horn. 
corno, corn, cor L. cotmil horn.] 

1. A wind-instrument: fa- Ir early times a 
wind-instrument made of a horn or resembling a 
horn ; a hom {qbs^. f lb. A rude musical instru- 
ment of the oboe class (pbs^, c. Now a brass 
musical instrument of the trumpet class, with 
valves or pistons for producing notes additional 
to the natural harmonics; also called conui-d- 
pislon (see d), and Cobnopean, 

? 0x400 Morte Arth, 1758 With cornettes and clarions, 
and clergialle notes, a Oetouian 68 Trompys, taborus 
and cornettys crye. Ibid. 1070 Whan he was on hors y-sette. 
Men touched trumpes and cornette, XS30 Palscr. eop^x 
Cornet, a home, comet, c x6io T. Randolph Eclogue in 
Parr A’. P, yas. / (1848) 282 When we all haue slept, Fan's 
cornets blowes, and the great shcepshear's kept. i6xx 
Biole 2 Saw. vi. 5 Dauid and all the house of Israel played 
before the Lord , . on Psalteries, and on timbrels, and on 
comets, and on ciinbals. x6xx Cqryat Crudities 252 Some- 
times sixteene played together vpon their instruments, ten 
Sagbuts, foure Cornets, and two Violedegambaes. 1793 
Southey Triumph of Woman 108 Shrill were heard the 
flute, The cornet, sackbut, dulcimer, and lute. X843 Pres- 
cott' Mexico VI. i, (1864) 338 They marched by the sound 
of atabal and cornet. x888 Besant Inner House xix. 198 
Fifes, cornets, and all kinds of musical instruments. 

irons/. X590 T. M[oufet] Silhvermes 36 As doth the 
summer gnat Her little cornet which our eares doth All. 

d. Cornet h piston, h pistons [both forms also in 
F.] : = I c ; also the instrumentalist who plays on 
the comet. 

X836 Mus. World 3 June 1. 19a The cornetta or comet de 
pistoji, 1837 ibid, 29 Dec. VII. 254 The Cornopean, known 
in France as the Cornet-h-pistons. X843 Alb. Smith Phys. 
Evening Parties (1846) 67 The cornet-a-piston would long 
ere this have dropped fast asleep. 1856 Mrs, C. Clarke tr. 
Berliod Dtsirument. 149 The corne^a-pistons is very much 
the fashion in France at present. 1879 Scribner’s Mag. 
XIX. 902/2 The trombones, the trumpets . . a coraet-a-piston, 
e. The name given to several kinds of organ- 
stops. 

Solo cornet, a stop of a loud and powerful tone formerly 
used on the great organ. Echo eornei, a stop of soft tone ; 
‘still frequently applied to a compound stop of light tone in 
swell organs’ (Grove). Hence comet voluntaries (see 
quot,). 


x66o Organ Specif, in Grove Bid. Mns. II. 591/1 Great 
Organ . . 9. Cornet, to middle C, 3 ranks . . Eccho Organ . . 18. 
Cornet, e ranks. 1776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. Mustek IV. i. 
X. 147 The compound stops [on an organ] are the Comet . . 
and sundry others, 1852 Seidel Organ 93 The cornet is 
the only mixture-register which does not repeat. Ibid., 
pornet is also the name of an old, obsolete reed-register 
in the pedale. x88o Grove Did, Mus. s.v.. The great organ 
Solo Comet comprised either 5, 4, or 3 ranks of pipes. 
Ibid., The Echo Cornet, of soft tone . . was of 3 ranks, or 
4 at most. Ibid., ‘ Cornet Voluntaries', .consisted of runs 
and twirls for the right hand, played in single notes, first 
on the louder stop and then repeated on the softer. 

2. A piece of paper tolled in a conical form 
and twisted at the apex, used for wrapping up 
groceries, etc. f Also a conical filter-paper. 

1530 Palsgr. 209/1 Comet to put spice in. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas, Fr. Tong, Vn Comet de papier comme d'Apo- 
ticaire, a cornet or Coffin, such as Grocers make of paper 
to put spice in. x6ii Cotgr., Cartouche, the cornet of 
paper whereinto Apothecaries and Grocers put the parcels 
they retaile. x586 AV, Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. (ed. 3) 
496 Separate the Oil in a Funnel lined with a comet of brown 
Paper, 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. 11. s.v. Niceiiana, The 
People carry about their Necks, small Funnels or Comets 
made of the Leaves of Palm. 1835 Tail's Mag. II. 456 A 
flesh roll, and some salt screwed in a cornet of paper. 1880 
Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) HI. 221 To carry the insects 
in their paper ‘comets'. 

'I* b. (See quot.) Obs. 

_ X731 Bailey vol. II, Comet [with. Chymists], a paper head 
in form of a cone to cover a chymical vessel. 

1 3. A piece of biead cut in a conical form. Obs. 

1467 Intronization of Abp. Novell in Warner Antiq. 
Culiu. (1791) loi Then uncover your .salt, and with a cornet 
of Breade touch it in four partes. Ibid., He taketh the assay 
with Cornetts of tiencher bread of his owne cuttyng. 

t4. A farrier’s instrument formerly used for 
blood-letting. Obs. 

xs8o Blundevil Horsemanship iv. 62 First pare the 
hooue, and get out the grauell with a cornet, or drawer. 
x6ia_ Markham Master/, ii. IxxL 337 With a cornet and 
a quill, blow the skinne from the flesh aboue the bone. X639 
T. De Grev Conipl. Horsem. 75 Open the same round about 
with your comet, lyax in Bailey. 

6 . A fiask or other vessel in shape like a horn. 

x686 W. Harris tr. Lemerfs Chym. i. ix. (ed. 31 265 Pour 

out your matter into a Comet or Iron Mortar [F. un creuset 
defer\. Ibid., Pour it into the lion Cornet [F. le cornet 
de^ fer\ 1725 Bradley Fean. Diet. II, s.v. Suffusion, 
Give it the Horse to drink, or else make him swallow it 
with a Cornet. 

0. Metal. In gold assaying : The small flat coil 
into which the gold-and-silver alloy is rolled after 
the process of cupelling, preparatory to its being 
boiled in nitric acid to free it from the silver; the 
small coil of purified gold remaining after this 
process. Also cornette. 

x8ao tr. Lagrange's Chan, II. 145 The solution must be 
cautiously decanted, taking^ care that the cornet does not 
fall. 1879 G. Gladstone in Cassell's Techn. Ednc. IV. 
xgi/i [The gold] is then . . rolled up by hand into a spiral 
form. ' The Cornette ', as this is called, is then put into a 
flask and boiled in nitric acid. X882 Watts Did. Chem., 
Gold Assay II, 935 Withdrawing the crucibles from the 
furnace we find in each a small cornet of bright gold. 

7. In various isolated senses, chiefly technical ; 

t a- A small cucumber (see quot. 1658). t b- The name 
of a fish (see quot 1678). a. Dressrnimng. ‘The cuff of a 
sleeve opening like the laige end of a trumpet' (Mrs. 
Leach), d. ‘Term for the individual scaly pieces of the 
rattle-snake' (Mayne Exp, Lex. i860), e* A small in- 
strument for insertion in the ear (see quot. 1874). 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card, (1675) 283 Which they call cornets 
or gerkins, because we choose those which resemble little 
crooked horns. 1678 Phillips s.v., There is also a sort of 
shell Fish called in Latin Buccinum, in English Cornet, and 
both from the figure of a winding horn, which it resembles, 
xyax Bailey, Coruff . .also a Fish resembling a Horn. 1847 
Vbarsley Deafness 175 The Ear-cornets which are fixed 
into the ears and retained there by metallic springs . . leave 
the hands at liberty. x8y4 Knight Diet. Mech.fomet, an 
auricular instrument which does not protrude beyond the 
external ear. It is used in cases of obstruction of the meatus 
asiditorius.. arA is made of gold or silver. 

8 . As a translation of Lat, cornu in sense 
* wing of an army 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. Hi. § 21. 496 He placed 
them, .all in one front with the Hastati, and made of them 
his two Comets, 1639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. 
Ixvii. § 708 The forces . . are cast into a squadron, foure- 
simare, fortified with wings or cornets [comious munitaml. 

0. Comb., as cornet-li.oni=CoitNET 4 ; cornet- 
pot, a pot in which the ‘comet’ of gold undergoes 
part of the assaying process (see 6 ) ; cornet-stop 
= I e ; cornet-winder, one who winds or blows 
a horn. 

a x66i Holyday yuvenal as Four hundred, as his portion, 
Gracchus gave To a dear comet-winder. 174X Cempl. 
Fam. Piece iii. 456 Bleed him in both his Neck Veins . . 
with the Point of your Comefc-hom. 1869 Eng, Mech. 17 
Dec. 332/1, 1 have tried the assay pots (comet pots). 

Cornet (k^-met), sbi^ Also 6-9 oornette, 6-7 
ei'Ton. ooronet(t, [a. F. cornette, dim. of come 
Rom. coma f. sing., horn L. cornua n. pi, horns.] 

1. A kind of head-dress formerly worn by ladies. 
1 1). A part of a head-dress consisting of lappets of 
lace or the like hanging down the sides of the 
cheeks, e, The great white head-dress of Sisters 
of Charity. 

* A fashion of Shadow or Boonegrace vsed in old time, and 
at this day by some old women' (Cotgrave); 'the upper 


pinner dangling about the cheeks like a hound's ears' 
(Evelyn Mnndus Mwliebris 1690). 

a XS47 Surrey in TottelVs Misc. (Arb.)^ 12 , 1 neuer saw my 
Ladye laye apart Her comet blacke, in colde nor yet in 
heate. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 837 But on her head she 
had a cap. .with a Cornet of laune. XS78 Inv, R. Wardrobe 
(1815) 232 (Jam.) Ane quaiff of cainorage with tua cornettis. 
1682 Lend, Gas, No. 1769/4 Lost, .a Point Cornet for the 
Head. 1697 C'tess D'Aunofs Trav. (1706) 256, I imme- 
diately threw off my Bonnets and my Cornets. x8i6 J. 
Scott Vis. Paris 107 They sat up all night, that their 
women might lower their cornettes. 1874 B’ness Bunsen 
in Hare Life I, ii. 39 She had visited this lady, finding her 
in the whitest cornette tied under the chin. xSpx Tablet 
28 Feb, 357 The white cornette and gray robe of the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

2. ‘ A scarf anciently worn by doctors ’ (J.), as 
pait of their academical costume. 

1658 Phillips, Cornet, (French) a kinde of black Taffatn, 
which Doctors of Physick, or Law used to wear on the 
collar of their robes as an Ensign, or badge of their degree. 
+ 3. The standard of a troop of cavalry. 

Originally a long pennon narrowing gradually to a point ; 

Cf. CORNUTE B. 2. 

1579 DrcGEs Siraiioi, 127 Neither may they, .departs 
from their Cornets or Ensignes. igga UNTON Corr. (Roxb.) 
426 The Englishe encountered them with so gieatiesolution 
and corage, as they did take two or thie comets. 1622 
F. Markham Bk, War iii. i. § g. 84_This Gentleman which 
carrieth this Cornet hath all the Friuiledges which an En- 
signe of foot hath. 1752 Carte Hist.^Eng. HI. 10 Nino 
Cornettes and six standards were taken in the pursuit. X838 
Hist. Rec. 3d Regim. Foot 51 Three Cornets (or Standards) 
were taken. 

Comb. XS83 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. i. 86b, The 
Princes Cornet bearer. 18x7 G. Chalmers Pref. Church- 
yard’s Chippes 21 Churchyard served under count de la 
March, as coruet-bearer to 250 light horsemen, 
b. A pennon or flag used in signalling. 

187s Bedford Sailofs Pocket Bk. vii. (ed. 2) 267 With a 
Cornet Under. 

’t' 4. A company of cavalry, so called from the 
standard carried at its head. (No longer in use.) 

XS83 Stocker Cw. Warres Lmue C. 11. 56 b, There came 
out of the Wood twoo Cornettes of horsemen. X5g4 Peele 
Batt. Alcasar Wks. xSag II. 95 Take a cornet of our horse, 
As many argolets and armed pikes. x6o6 Holland Suetou. 
100 A certaine Captaine over a cornet of horse-men. x688 
J. S. Art of Wars4 The Cavalry march, in little Squadrons 
each consisting of two Cornets. xSaS Hist, Rec. 3d Regim. 
Foot 7 Companies of foot were at tuis period [1572] styled 
Ensigns, and troops of Horse were called Cornets. 

p erron, X598 Guenewey Tacitui Ann, xiii. ii. 

(1622) 180 With other Cohorts and Coronets of horse-men. 
x6ri Speed Hist, Gt, Brit. vi. xlvi. 160 Seuen Companies 
of footmen, and nine Coronets or tropes of horse. 

5. The filth commissioned officer in a troop of 
cavalry, who canied the colours; corresponding 
to the ensign in infantry. (No longer in use.) 

1579 Dicoes Stratiot. 132 The chiefe of everye Troupe or 
at the least their Lieutenants or Cornets. 1589 PasquU’s 
Ret. Ciij, For the grace, .and order of euerie Cornette and 
Ensigne in the same, 1625 Markham Souldlers Accid, 44 
The Cornet shall be armed and horst in all points. . like the 
Lieutenant., he shall carry charged on his right thigh, bis 
(^ptaines Comet, a i6jx Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1699) i_ia, I 
had notice that Comet Joyce.. had seized on the King's 
person. X707 Freind PeterboroTiIs Co^. Sp. 24a There 
were three good Horses for each Captain, .and one for the 
Cornet. x8Bo Mbs. Forrester Roy V, I. 91 One of Sir 
Brandon's great nephews was a Cornet in my regiment. 

r erron. corotut: 164.3 Cromwell Lett, 28 Sept., The 
horses that his Coronett Boulry took. 1679 Claverhouse 
in Lasiderdale Papers (x88s) III. xcv. 165 The first [shock] 
they gave us broght doun the Coronet, Mr. Crafford. 
b. The mounted bearer of a standard or colour. 
In the Burgh of Hawick, at the Common-riding, an ancient 
flag or colour is borne round the marches of the burgh 
lands by a mounted rider called the Comet, followed by a 
large cavalcade. The gallop out of the town is the Cornet's 
Chase. 

X706 in Annals of Hawick (1830), The person elected cor. 
net, having declined to carry the pennil or colour, caused 
ane great disturbance, 

't‘Co'raet, Obs. [f. Cobnbt j^.^] intr. To 
play on the cornet or horn. 

x6xx Chapman WidowAs T. in. (D.), Here's a whole 
chorus of Syluans at hand cornetting and tripping th' toe. 

Cornet, obs. f. Cokonet. 

Cornet-Ji-piston(s : see Cornet j^.i t d, 
Coruetcy (kp-metsi). [f. CoBNBT j^.^ + -cy.] 
The position or rank of a cornet. 

1761 Biogr. Did. XII. 477 (Jod.) His uncle. , diverted him 
from that pursuit, and gave him a cornetcy in his own regi- 
ment. xScM Wellington in Gurw. Desp. V. 141, I shall 
recommend your friend for an Ensigncy._ Should you prefer 
a Cornetcy for him, I may be able to give him one, X883 
Manch, Even. News 0 May 3/1 He was afterwards gazetted 
to a Cornetcy in the First Regiment of Life Guards, 

t Co'rnetex'. Obs. Also 7 cornetter, oor- 
niter. [f. Coenet j^.i + -eb.] One who blows a 
horn or plays the cornet. 

1627 ^KKEWiLi. Apol. (1630) 429 So great was the rabble of 
trumpetters, cornetters, and other Musitians. Lands 
Visitations in \ih Rep, Com. Hist. MSS. (1874) 125/2 Two 
corniters and two sackbutters . . for the decorum of our quire. 

Coruetist (kp'metist). [f. as prec. + -isr.] 
A solo cornet-player. 

1881 Musical Standard 29 Jan, 72/1 In the Musical 
Record (Boston, U.S.) mention is made of a young lady 
cornetist. i8go Lippincotts Mag,. June App. viil, What 
dqyou think of that young cornetist 7 

Corueto, obs. f. Cobndio. 

Cornette, variant of Cobnet. 
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i* Covnettie*r. Ois. [f. Cobket si.^ + -ieb, 

-EEB.] =CoKNETEB. 

i6og Holland A fime. Marcell. xiv’. ii. 6 These Brigands. . 
having.. heard the tnimpettiers and comettiers sound. 

Comeule (kpunt,i»l). [a. F. comhtk, dim. 
of cornh cornea.] One of the minute facets of the 
compound eyes of insects ; = Cobneole. 

1839 Todd Cycl.Atiai. II. g6o/i Each facet, or. .comeule, 
is the proper corne.i of a distinct eye. Iditl., Immediately 
behind each comeule is a layer of dark-coloured pigment. 

Co’Knfactor, A dealer in com or grain ; a 
com-merchant. 

1699 Poor Man's Plea 8 Among the Corn-Factors. 1715 
Loud, Gas. No. 5344 '4 John Sennet of London, Comfactor. 
1789 WiNDH.^M Let. in Speeches Pari. (1812! I. 152, I am 
no corn-factor who am to profit by raising the price of grain. 
1874 Lisle Carr y«rf. Gsuyntie I. i. vj Mrs. F. the Ris- 
borough comfactor ’s wife. 

Co'xu-fedj a. Fed on grain ; fig, tvell-fed. 

1S76 Gascoigne Steele Gl. lArb.) 78 Than cornfed beasts 
whose bellie is their God. 13^ Delonev yaeie Ne7ub. viii. 
104 My folkes are so come fed that we have lunch adoe to 
please them in their diet. 1638 Fenkethuan A rtach. I iij b. 
An Ox stalled or Come fed, 242. a gmsse fed Ox i6r. 1S89 
Farmer Diet. Amer. itjo/s Awoman is popularly said to be 
corn-fed when stout and plump— an allusion to the nourish- 
ing qualities of this land of food [Indian com]. 

Coimfield, corn-field. A field in which 
corn is grown. 

iS*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 141 Standynge water in his come 
feeldes at the landes endes or sydes. 1638 Fenkethman 
Artack. K b. Great Flouds, which destroyed Come-fields, 
Pastures, and Beasts. 1717 Berkeley Tour in Holy Wks. 
IV. S37 Corn-fields surrounded with elms and vines. 1883 
G. Lloyd Ebb 4- Flvjo II. 232 Zig-zagging about among 
hills and cornfields. 

Co'im-fiag. [See Flao.] A plant of the genus 
Ghfiiolus or Sword-lily, N.O. Iridacem, species of 
which are cultivated as garden flowers. 

ZS78 Lyte Dodoetts 11. xxxviii. 196 Come flagge or Gladioli. 
IS97 Gerarde Herbal 1 , Lyxvi. 105 French come flagge 
hath small stifle leaves. 1629 Fakkinson Paradisi in Sole 
XXI. i8g _Next unto the Flagges or Flowerdeluces, come 
the Gladioli or Come Flaggea id^R. Holme 
II. ix/x The Indian Corn-flag hath the flowers growing 
on both sides the stelk, and are of a sad red. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Ess. Ser. i, xi. 263 You shall still see.. the tasselled 


Co'rn-flOTlr. Meal of Indian com ground very 
fine ; also applied to flour made of rice or other 
groin. 

Ee/. yttries (1852) ss United Slaies.— 
Maiz^^uTj commonly called 'com-meal' or ‘corn-flour* in 
the U. S...IS extensively used for puddings and other pur- 
poses ui that country. 1860 Illusir. Loud. Hews XXXVII. 
205/2 Summer Recipe for Patent Com Flour with Preserved 
or Green Fruit. 189a Trade Adzd., The British Corn-flour 
prmiared from Rice. 

Co’xn-fiower. The name given to various 
plants commonly found growing amongst com ; 
spec. a. the common Bluehottle, Cefiiaurea Cyantts-, 
D. the Corn-rose or common Wild Poppy ; c. the 
Cora-codcle; d. Golden or Yellow Cornfiower'. 
the Corn-marigold. 

1578 Lyte Bodoens n. xii. i6i This floure [Blewbottell] 
may also he called Hurte Side, and Cornefloure. 1397 
Gerarde ^rufa/ ccxl. 591 Of Blewe Bottle, or Come 
flower, ntd. eexliv. § 2, 606 These plants are called, .in 
English Come Marigold, yellow Come flower, and golden 
Come flower. 1399 A M. Gahelhouet^sBk. Physic 73A Adde 
,®j? "nuim water of blewe cornflowers. x6a6 Bacon Syhia § 482 
there hecertain Corn-flowers which come seldome or never 
in other placra. . but onely amongst Com ! As the blew Bottle, 
a kind of Yellow Mary-Gold, Wilde Poppy and Fumitory. 
1879 Gubbock Scu Lect. ji. 37 The common hut beautiful 
ztx^wit 3 {Ce»Uatreacyanus). 1883 E. V^cnexxoAcadetny 
20 oept. 204/2 Of the sunlight yellow and corn-flowers red. 
Co'ra-gVOxmd. arch. A piece of land used 
for growing com ; com-land. 

1577-87 Holinshed Citron . III. 823/1 The king, .lodged 
within 3 miles of the dtie in a corne ground up the river. 
1719 Db Foe Cptsoe xi. (1840) 1. 180 Two pieces of corn- 
ground. Z72J SwiVT Gulliver III. iv. 203 Vineyards, corn- 
grounds, and meadows. 

Ccj^u-hoai^rdSKi arch. One who hoards com 
or keeps it in order to realize a larger price. 

Three Serm. ii, 59 Comhoorders, who 
had rather the corne should waxe fustie in their garners, 
ttan to Mil It out at a reasonable rate. 13^ J. Dickenson 
Greene in Cone. (1878) 100 Greedy Come-hoorders . . gener- 
&rn*e^rdets**^' (title) The Ctgse of 

CO’m-h.OTlse.' f 1 . An ancient name for a 
gianary. Ohs. 

f looo Suppi Mljrie's Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 183 Grana. 
«»«, cornhns. xsssCoverdale 2 Chron. xsxii. 28 Ezechias 
. .made lum. .c^ie houses for the increace of come. 

U.S, = CoBli-OBIB. 

Co fU-lluslCa U. S. The husk of coarse leaves 
enclosing the ear of Indian com. 

Irnfvf scrubbed him with corn- 

SAR(JENr.P«:«//«rir. 221 The corn-husk 
" •D'fy cora-husksare. .lighted, and the burning 

So Coxn-hnskev, one who strips the husks from 
the ears of Indian corn ; also a machine for this 
purpose. CoMuliuiklnff, the husking of Indian 


com ; a gatheiing of neighbours at the house of a 
fanner to assist him in husking his Indian com, 
usually finishing up with feasting and dancing ; 
also called hushing bee. 

1832 Haliburton Ti-aits Amer. jBartlett), There 
was a corn-husking, and I went along with Sal Stehbins. 
1886 S. Longfellow Life Longfellmo I. ii. ig In autumn 
entering into the work and fun of the corn-husking. 1890 
Boston cMass. ) yrtil. Dec, A big corn-husking match . . each 
contestant husked and cribbed about 150 bushels. Mod. 
V. S. Newspaper Advi., The best com-husker made. 

Comic (kp jnik), a. Chem. [f. L. corn-tts 
(see Coknel) + -ic.] In Comic acid, a synonym 
of Cobnut, q.v. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 164 In 1835, Geiger 
. . discovered in it [bark of Cornus Jlorida) a pecufiar 
crystallized bitter substance . . which ne distin^ished by 
the name of cornic acid. 1863-82 in Watts Diet, Chem. 

Cornice [kp'mis), sb. Forms ; 6- cornice, 7 
oomishe, corniolie (coronix), 6-8 coronice, 6 
ooronich., (eornix), 6-9 cornish. [The forms 
cornice, cornishe, were tiJeen immed. from F. and 
It. equivalents : cf. i6th c. F. comice, cornise, in 
Cotgr. comice, corniche ‘ the cornish or brow of a 
piller or wall mod.F. corniche ; ad. It. cornice 
(kornf*tjE) ‘ the ledge whereon they hang tapistrie 
in any roome ; also an out-jetting peece or part of 
a house or wall ’ (Florio) ; comice represents the It. 
spelling; F. corniche, Eng. cornish derive from 
It. pronunciation. The variants coronix, coronice, 
are based on 1 6-1 7th c. latinized forms. 

It. comice, the source of the word in all the mod. langs. , 
is known from the beginning of Italian literature, being fre- 
quent in Dante. In form it is identical with cornice : — L. 
cornix, -icem crow (Cormts Cormx\ and by Florio it is 
treated as the same word ; in the Vocabolario della Crusca 
the two are separated, ^e L. term for the architectuial 
cornice was cordna (Vitmvius), and some have conjectured 
that the It. cornice is in some way derived or corrupted 
from that word, the fonn coronix fiit^A. by Du Cange, and 
used_ in Eng. by Shute in 1563, being assumed to be a con- 
necting link. But tliere is no evidence for L. coronix before 
16 th _^c. Du Cange's example is of 1643, his example of 
comix of 1605 ; both appear to be merely latinized forms of 
the Italian word, coronix being contaminated by the desire 
to connect it with corona. Another suggestion is that the 
It- coriuce was in some way related to L, eorSnis, -idem — 
Gk. xopidvtV, given in Hesychius in the sense to TeAevTaiov 
T?s olxoSo^j htCBeiia ‘the finishing piece placed on the 
building', the ‘cope-stone'. But this could not have 
phonetically given It. cornice, unless indeed the Gk. word 
had passed into popular Italian use, and been assimilated 
by popular perversion to comice crow. Of this we have no 
evidence.] 

1 . Arch. A korizoEtal moulded projection which, 
crowns or finishes a building or some part of a 
building; spec, the uppermost member of the 
entablature of an order surmounting the frieze. 

1563 Sk UTE A rchit. C ij b, The Coronix of the Pedestalle. 
Ibid. D iv b, The Architraue, frise, & Cornishe. 1375 
Lanchak Let. <1871) 36 Columns, .that supported a cumly 
Cornish. 1624 Wotton Archil. (1672) 22 They [pillars] 
have all their, .upper Adjuncts, as Architrav.e, Fiize, and 
Cornice, 1638 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 277 
Augustus raised up the walls thereof even to the highest 
Cornish. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 13 Cornishes and Frontis- 
pieces over the Windows. 1681 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 329 
With all its Mouldings, Prize and Coronice. 1726 Leoni 
tr. Albertis Archit. I. 97 a, Let there be Cornices of Stone 
..projecting out acubit. 1833 .^4^3-4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 114 
A he water from the roofs and cornices of all houses or other 
buildings. 1847 Lytton Ltecreiia (1853'! 33 The same en- 
riched Irieze and cornice. 

13 . An ornamental moulding, usually of plaster, 
mnuing round the wall of a room or other part of 
the interior of a building, immediately below the 
ceiling; the uppermost moulding of a piece of 
wainscoting ; a picture-moulding, or the like ; also, 
the ornamental projection within which ciu'tains 
are hung. 

x67o Lassels Voy, Italy i. (1698) 81 Over it runs a cornish 
of silver plate nailed to the wall. 1773 P/til. Trans. LXIII. 

gddjng of the cornish. - was quite blackened. 1800 
” \ aAylor in Monthly Mag, XIII. 18 The cornish of the 
wainscottmg. 1838 Dickens Lett. 28 Aug., A great piece 
of the cornice of the ceiling falling vdth a great crash. 1838 
SiMMONDS Diet. TVade, Comice , . a gilded or other orna- 
"o** A ^ork within which window curtains are suspended, 
a. A ring or moulding encircling a cannon (It. 
cornice degli oreccimni, Florio ; see also cornice- 
ring in 4). 

1571 piGGES Pantom. (1591)178 The Excesse wherby the 
SenudiametM of the Ringe or Cornice of the Head dooth 
exceed the Cornice of the Coyie [of a cannon]. x6d< N. 
Stone Enchii^. Fortif. 57 The mussell-Ring or Coronice. 

II d. Applied to a path or road along the edge of 
a precipice. (Not an English sense.) 

2823 Galt Entail III. xvi. 153 The road.. lay on the 
cornice of a precipice. 1824 —RoiAelan HI. 250 The road 
towMck it IS a cornice, as the SicUians. .call the paths which 
f precipices. 2883 Burton & Cameron 

Seixal, on the north-west coast, 
f^ous for its cqrniche-road. 

4 . Cotnb., as cornice-hook, a hook for hanging 
pictures from a picture-comice ; oorniee-piece, a 
piece of moulding forming a cornice ; cornice- 
plane, an ogee jilane for planing mouldings; 
oornioe-pole, a pole carrying rings from which 


curtains are hnng; cornice-rail (see qiiot.) ; 
cornioe-ring, the ring or moulding encircling a 
cannon immediately behind the muzzle-ring; = 
Asteagal 3. 

1704 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 13 This [the front 
roo&rail], with the door-case rails, has “Cornice-pieces 
nailed on. 2879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. IV. 298/2 “Cornice 
poles . . coated with thin brass. 1794 Felton Carriages 
Gloss., ^Cornice Rails, the top framing of the body of a 
coach or chariot, called roof rails. 16^3 N. Stone Encliir, 
Fortif. 36 The Astragali, or “Coronice ring. 1692 Capt, 
Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. vi. 94 The Astragal, or 
Cornice Ring. 1704J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Ordnance, 
Cornish Ring of a Cfun, is the next from the Muzzle Ring 
backwards. _ 1751 Chambers CycL, Corniche ring of a 
piece of ordinance. 

Cornice ( 1 ^'jnis), v. Also cornish. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans. To fuinish with a cornice ; fi§. to 
crown or finish as with a cornice. 

1744 Eliza Heywood Female Sped. (1748) I. 123 Twelve 
marhle-pillars . . carved and cornished after the Doric and 
Ionic manner. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 431 The 
whole work .. stretched into a hundred volumes . .would 
cornish the literary wainscottmg of a five-and-twenty foot 
room. xSya Blackie Lays HigJil, 131 A goodly temple, 
walled behind With crag precipitous. .And by green birches 
corniced. 

Corniced (kp'mist),^)//. a. Also cornished. 
[f. prec. sb. or vb. -f -ED.] Having a cornice, 
adorned with a cornice. 

1821 Keats Lamia 360 In the corniced shade Of some 
arch’d temple door. 1870 Disraeli Lothair Ixix. 360 The 
proud palaces of Rome, their corniced and balconied fronts. 

fCo'rnicement, Obs. [f. as prec. -t- - ment.] 
A structure of the nature of a comice ; cornicing. 

1637 Luviinalia Ab, Above these, ran cornicements, 
which made the ground of a second order. 1655 J. Webb 
Stone-Heng (1725) 73 Those single Cornicements, which 
being without Freese and Architrave, the Romans used to 
set over their Pylasters. 

Cornicing (kp-misiq). Also 7 -ishing. [f. 
as prec. -t -mo 1.] Work consisting of a comice or 
cornices. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 73 Door-cases, Coinishing, Mould- 
ings, etc. i88a Shorthouse y , Jnglesa;ni\.iiA, 2) 1 1, v. 129 
Between the rich pilasters and cornicing which adorned the 
front of the villa. 

Cornicle (kpunik’l). [ad. L. corniculum, dim. 
of cornu horn.] A little horn {pbs^ ; a small horn- 
like organ or process, as the ‘horns’ of a snail, 
the antennae of an insect. ^ 

Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 155 [In snaiLs] there will 
he found on either side two black., membranous strings, 
which extend into the long and shorter cornicle ujjon pro- 
trusion. _ X638 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 924 Having 
two cornicles or little short horns. Ibid. 1003 The coi nicies 
long and black, the wings coming foith of the middle of 
the loins. 2847 Todd Cycl. Anat. Ill, 843/t Minute cornicles 
.sometimes altached to the pubis. 1839 Ibid. V. 176/s In 
Poupart’s ligament, .cornicles, .are said to have been found 
in the human subject. 

Cornicle, obs. Sc. and north, f. Ciiboniclb. 

c 2475 Partenay 1223 As ther cornicles shevvitli openly. 

t Corili’cular, a. Obs. rare-''-, [f. L. corni- 
cttl-unt little horn [see Coknicle) + -au.J =next. 

2822 T. Taylor Apnieins 302 The Moon.. whether she is 
cornicular, or divided^ or gibbousi or fulK 

Corni’culate, a. [ad. L. comiculdl-zes hornec], 
f. corniculum little horn: see -ate^^.] Honied; 
having pointed projections like horns. 

2647 il^IoRRSongofSontii. iii. ni. Ixii, It hath been., 
shown That Venus Moon-like grow.s corniculate. 2668 
Wilkins Real Char. g6 Herbs of a Corniculate or Horned 
*7*^ Blair in Phil. Trans. XXXI. aig Some 
witb_ Corniculate Petala. 1866 Treas. Boi., Corniculate, 
terminating in a process resembling a horn ; as tlie fruit of 
Trapa bicomis. 

i* Coroi'culer. Obs. [ad. L. corniculdrius a 
soldier presented with a corniculum (or horn- 
shaped ornament worn on the helmet) and thereby 
promoted ; an adjutant.] An assistant officer. 

c 2386 Ciiaucer Sec. Hun’s T. 369 Oon Maximus, that 
was an Officer Of the Prefectes, and his Corniculer [7>.r. 
•eere, -ere]. 1447 Bokenk.im Seyniys (Roxb.) 230 To oon 
Maximus_hys cornyculer He hem delyverid. 
ComiferoilS (kpmi’fSras), a. [f. L. cormfer 
horn- bearing (f. cornu horn -^ bearing) -f -ous.] 
+ 1 . Producing or having horns. Obs. 

2630 T. Blount tr, Estienne's Ad Devises 72 The coriii- 
ftrous cressant. 2632 J. TPlKBAK.iHAgrippa.’sOcc.Philos. 243 
horns humors into his head, and producing 

2 . Geol. Containing or producing hornstone- 
2873^ Dawson Earth ^ Man y. go The ‘ Corniferous lime- 
*’0 ^ T ^ niasses of hornstone . . contained in 

“■ ? j3 J- M. Burnham Limestones, etc. 50 The Corniferous 
period of the Devonian age. '* 

Comific (k^mi-fik), a. rare~°. [f. L. cornu 
horn + -Fic.] Producing horns or hom. 

_ *730^ Bailey (folio), Cnrnzjfcife. i7S3in Johnson ; hence 
in mod. Diets. 

Cornification (k^nifik? I'/an). JPhye. and Yool, 
[n. of action f. Cornipy ; see -fication,] Pro- 
duction of horn ; conversion into horny substance, 
a 2843 Doctor cxxviii, 321 The habit of cornifi- 

cation. 2839 loDD Cycl. Anat. V. 498/2 The outer [cells] 
undergo a mme (mmplete comification. 2876 tr. Wagyter's 
Sarin cqrnification, Bhrivelling up of the 
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Corniform (Icpunif^jm), «. rare~°. [L. type 
^comiformis, f. comu liom + -formis -poem : cf. 
F. corniformel\ Having the form of a horn. 

1836 Smart, Cot nifortn, having the shape of horns. 
Coruif^ I hp ■Jtnifai ) , v. [f. L. cornii horn - 1 - -py.] 
1 1. trans. To fit with ‘horns’; to cuckold. Ohs. 
1611 Cory AT Crtidities 403 If site [my wife] were fair, she 
might perhnps cornifie me. 

2. Phys. and ZooL To turn into horn or horny 
substance. Hence Co'rnified.///. a. 

x8s9 Todd Cyci. Atiat. V. 498 These corni/ied plates. 
187a Huxljsy Phys. xii. 278 Coalesced and cornified cells. 
Comi'gerotLS, «. [f. L. comigcr horn-bearing 
(f. comft hom -t- -ger bearing) + -ous.] Bearing or 
having horns, homed; producing horn or horny 
substance. 

164^ Sir T. Browne Pseud, lift. v. xlx. 2C1 Nature in other 
cornigerons animals, hath placed the hatne.s higher. 1679 
Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 257 Sheep , . being reckon’d amongst 
the cornigerons Quadrupeds. 1834 Goon Stud. Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 46s Examples of the cornigcrous variety [of fish-skin 
di.sease]. .are by no mean.s uncommon. 

Cornill, obs. f. Cobnel 3 . 

Cornimuse, var. of Coenemuse. 

Covnin (kpunin). Chem. [f. L. com-us (see 
Cobnel) 4 - -in.] A bitter crystalline substance 
obtained from the root of Cotitus Jlorida ; also 
called comic acid. 

1831 J, Davies Manual Mat. Med. 107 Called by him 
[Mr. G. W. Carpenter] cornine, and afterwards cornia. 1863- 
82 Watts Diet. Client. II. 83 Cornin dissolves easily in 
water and in alcohol, sparingly in ether. 

Corning (kpunig), vbl. sb. [f. Cobn v. -h -ing 1.] 

1. The action or process of granulation. 

1360 WiiiTEHOHNE Ord. Souliiiers (1373! a8 fli The mancr 
of coining all .sorles of pouder. i6jg Plot Siapordsh. 
(1686) 94 During the time of its [salt’s] corning they gene- 
rally slacken their fire. 1711 [see Corn-powder]. 1873 
Ure Diet. Arts II. 763 The cake produced by the action 
of the .stones is ready for graining or corning. 

2. Pidtling with salt ; salting. 

1633 Moufet & Bennet Health’s lutproruem. (1746) 204 
Each of them need first a little coming with salt. i66x 
Lovell Hist, Aniiu. Mitt, In trod. 
i‘ 3. The growing or cultivation of corn. Obs. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Imyrov, Imjhr, To Rdr., All which are 
three staple Advantages of the Nation, and will hold hands 
with Tillage, Corning, Trade, and Merchandize, 

1 4. The practice of begging corn on St. Thomas’s 
day. dial. Obs. 

a *806 Brand Pop, Ant, (1870) 1 . 246 There is a custom in 
Warwickshire for the poor, on St. Thoma.s's Day, to go with 
a bag to beg corn of the farmers, which they call going 
a-corning, 

6. atlrib, and Comb., as coming-machine, -mill ; 
oorning-liotise, the part of a powder-mill where 
the granulating is done. 

1667 Hist, Gunpowder in Sprat IJist.R. Sac. (1702) 281 
From the Mill the Powder is brought to the Corning-house. 
X7M Atm. Reg, 42 The explosion of the corning-mill was 
felt at the parsonage house. x88x Greener Gun 313 The old 
corning machine consisted of a large revolving rectangular 
wooden frame, etc. 1884 Edi/t, Rev, July 36 A latge maga- 
zine and corning-hou.se. 

t Co'rnisfi, a-i Obs. rare, Cobn + 
-ISH 1 .] Of the corn kind. 

X649 Blithe Eng. Iinjprov, Ittipr, ('1633) 147 How to feed 
Swin, without any cornish meal. Ibid,, Their cornish Musk- 
ings they cast into the yard, .for the Swine to root amongst. 
XM9 Worlidge Agric. (i68x) 80, X7a3 Bradley jPVw«. 
Diet, s.v. Swine. 

Gornish. (k^unij), (j^,) [f, first element of 
Cornwall (OE. C'omre/c«//(a!J=Com-Welsh) + -ISH. 

The native equivalent was Kertiiiak, Kertiewec, deriv. of 
KertiSu, Pou Kemdw f =pagus Cormdiix) Llwyd, Cenimu, 
Kertuno (Williamsl, Welsh Ceniyw, Cornwall : cf. Breton 
Kemib, Kerne, the district of Cornouailles in Armorica. 
These forms point to a proto-Celtic ^Comovjo-s, *CornovJa 
cf. nied.L. Cortiubia, whence Cortm'bian, Cornn'bic = ’ 
Cornish. Ptolemy has Kopiiaovioi, Roman sources Comovii, 
as names of British tribes, though not in Cornwall. Prob. 
derived from Celtic corti, cornu, ‘ hom', in sense of project- 
ing corner or headland.] 

Of or belonging to Cornwall : a. Applied to the 
people and language ; hence Cornishman. b. In 
the names of various animals, plants, natural pro- 
ducts, etc. found in Cornwall, as Cornish chough 
(see Chough 2 a), crow, daw, C. heath, C, money- 
wort, etc. ; also Cornish, boiler, the cylindrical 
flue-boiler invented by Smeaton; Oomish clay, a 
clay obtained from the decomposition of Cornish 
granite, used in making earthenware ; C. diamond, 
a variety of quartz found in Cornwall ; a crystal of 
this quartz ; O. engine, a form of single-acting 
condensing steam-engine, used for pumping up 
water, first used in Cornwall ; O. gillifl.ower, a 
variety of apple ; O. hug (in Wrestling, see Hug 
; 0. pump, a pump worked by a Cornish engine ; 
Cornish stone, t(«) = Cornish diamond-, (b) 
Cornish granite in a state of partial decomposi- 
tion, ground and used with clay in the manufacture 
of earthenware. 

a, x347BooRD&7»^Fif. i. (1870) 122 The apendex 

. .treatinge of Cornewall and Comyshe men. Ibid, 123 In 
Cornwall is two speches : the one is naughty Engly-she, and 
the other is Cornyshe speche, NoComyshemandothe 


nomber aboue xxx. i6oa Carew Cornwall 1. (1769) ig The 
Coinish people gaue themselnes principally, .to the seeking 
of Tynne. Ibid. 53 Cornish names hold an aflTinity with the 
Welsh. x88o T. Q. Coucii E. Cornwall Gloss. In trod. 74 
The Comishmati, a Penzance weekly paper. 

b. X840-36 S. C. Brees Gloss, Civil Engin. s.v. Boiler, 
Boilers . . ist, globular ; andly, cylindrical . . as the Cornish 
’'boiler. X883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, (ed. 4) 112 A large 
preserved Specimen of ComLsh ‘'Brown Trout [Saltno jldrio', 
IS3Z Huloet, Comyshe *chowghe or crowe, Pyracorax. 
x8ag S. Shaw Staffordsh, Potteries 160 For the finest pottery 
there is also used a certain proportion of Coinish or china 
‘clay. i86fi E. Metcyard Li^e IFedgwood 423 The oppo- 
sition of the_ Potters to Champion’s Bill. . left open . . the free 
use of Cornish stone and clay. cxS7S Pari. Byrdes 143 in 
Hazl. E. P. P, II. 174 Than sayde the Cornyssh ’ daw. X391 
Nashe in Arb._ Garner I. 301 (D.) If one wear Cornish 
’’diamonds on his toes. 1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (1871I 
II. 3 (D.) Hengeston Hill, which produces a great plenty of 
Cornish diamonds. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clocknt. 
213 Rock crystal . . also known as . . * Cornish' or ‘ Irish’ 
diamond. x8^-36 S. C. Brees Gloss, Civil Engin., Cornish 
’’•Engine, a single acting beam engine, employed in raising 
water from mines. .The steam, .is used for the down stroke 
only, and raises an immense weight fastened to the pump rod 
at the end of the beam. ^ ^ X830 Nat. Encycl. I. 937 The 
finest variety . . is the Cornish ’’Gilliflower. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. III. 367 Cornish '•'Heath, .is well distinguished 
. .by its tmly bell-shaped corolla. Ibid. IV. 134 Creeping 
Sibthorpia. .is called also Cornish '••Money-wort. X8B2 The 
Garden 21 Jan, 34/2 The Cornish Moneywort. . I have stuck 
..in against a moist Ixuik in a deep Surrey lane. x8o3 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723] 198 The Comish- 
••Stones, the Bristow-Stones. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mecheaiic 481 The glaze for cream-coloured pottery is 
formed of white lead, Comish-stone, and flint. 

2. sb. The aucienl language of Cornwall, a mem- 
ber of the Brythonic branch of the Celtic languages ; 
it became extinct in the latter part of the i8lh c. 

XS47 Booroe Introd. Kntml. i. (xSyo) 123 Who so wyll 
•speake any Cornishe, Englyshe and Comyshe doth foloiv. 
xfioz Carew Cornwall i. (17^) 71 A kinds of Enterlude, 
compiled in Cornish out of some scripture history. X867 
Max MUllcr C/i?‘^s(i88o) III. xiv. 300 Cornish began to die 
out in Cornwall about the time of the Reformation, 

Coriiiah(e, -nix, obs. ff. Cobnice. 
f Co'rnxx. Obs. [Cf. It. cornicti\ = Coene- 
LIAN. Commonly comix-stone. 

x6xx Florio, Corgnola, a comix stone. Cornice . , Also a 
red Coruixstone. x63a Sherwood, The comaline, or cornix- 
stone, comaliite. 

COTUlaud, corn-land. Land appropriated 
to, or suitable for, the cultivation of corn. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 43 (Matzn.) ])ere is nobil 
cornlond and fruytful. X469 Plumpton Corr. 2x The come- 
land is overllotin with water. « 16x3 Overbury Characters, 
Jaylor, The best acre of corn-land., in England. 1707 
Curios, in Hush, ff Gard.tM Nitre, .has the greatest Effect 
on all Corn-Lands. X846 <J. G. Pbowett Mschylus’ Protn, 
Bd. 18 11 \e broad Com-lands offruitful Cicily. i86fi Kings- 
ley Herew. vi. 124 Broken coraland and snug farms. 

CoTn-law, Corn Xiaw. A law regulating 
the trade in corn, es^, its export and import. 

In English political history the name is used specifically of 
the laws restricting the importation of cereals which were 
in force in the United Kingdom in the earlier part of the 
igthc. ; against these Isens the Anti-Coni-Law Agitation 
arose in 1S3S, and they were repealed in 1846. (In this ap- 
plication usually .spelt with capitals.) 

X766 (title) Three Tracts on the Corn ’Trade and Corn 
Laws. 1777 J. Anderson (title) An Inquiry into the N ature 
of the Corn Laws, with a view to the new Corn Bill proposed 
for Scotland. 1823 Cobbett Eur. Rides (1883) I. 403 The 
wise men of the newspapers are for a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. X841 W. Sbalding Italy It, Isl, III, 401 The 
Venetian corn-laws had two marked features. X836 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, The 'Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 117 It 
adopted the League against the Corn Laws. x868 Rogers 
Man. Pol. Econ. (1876) 163 There has been . . a regular 
annual rise in rent, since the repeal of the corn-laws. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Coxu-law v., to impose corn- 
laws upon ; Coxn-la'wixiK ppl. a., passing or sup- 
porting corn-laws. 

1843 EnEssofi Misc; Cemlyle Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 317 London 
and Europe tunnelled, graded, com-lawed., X843 Carlyle 
Past fr Pr. (1838) 188 Even ccam-lawing Aristocracy. 

Coruless (kp'mles), a. [f, CoENj^.i-k-LESs.] 
Without com ; destitute of com. 

1827 Lytton Pelham Ixiv. (D,), Alive to the cornless state 
of the parson’s stable. X883 H. Drummond^ Nat, Law Spir, 
W, 129 In this world only the cornless ear is seen. 
Co^KU-XUaiTigold. Popular name of Chry- 
santhemum segetum, a plant with bright yellow 
flowers, common as a weed amongst corn, 

1397 Gerarde Herbal ccxiiv. § i, 60s Corne Marigold . . 
hath a soft stalke, hollow, and of a greene colour, where- 
upon doe growe great leaues. 1727 Bradley Font. Diet. 
s.v. Ficoides, Tile Crysanthemum or Corn-marigold. x86x 
Miss Pratt Flower. PI. HI. 313 Corn Marigold with its 
bright yellow blooms. 

■f Co’rXL-xnaster* One who has com to sell. 
xs8o North Plutarch (1676) 707 These Corn-masters 
bringing a sample of their Corn in a Dish or Napkin to 
shew you., by that little do sell all that they have. 1625 
Bacon Ess,, Riches (Arh.) 233 A Nobleman . . A Great 
Grasier, A Great Sheepe-Master . . A Great Corne-Master, 
1638 PENKETHMAif A rtach. KiiJ, The uncharitable greedi- 
nesse, or unconscionable hoording of Corne-Mosters and 
Farmere. 1667 Ld. Orrery State Lett. (1743) 11 . 262. 
CoTU-meaili Meal made of com or grain ; 
spec, in Scotl., oatmeal ; in U.S., meal of maize or 
Indian corn. 

x8ao Scott Monast. vili. To put in a handful of ashes 
amongst Christian folk's porn-nieal, X835 W, Sargent 


BraddocEs Exp. 85 Their.. corn-meal, either ground by 
hand or pounded in a wooden mortar, afforded their only 
bread. X879 Marion C. Tyree Hoitsek. Old Virginia 60 
Take one quart sifted com meal and a teacup of cracklins. 

Co*rji-ine:rcliaiit. A dealer in com. 

JSS3 Grimalde Cicero’s Offices in. (1338) 142 Neither well 
dyd the cornemarchaunt . . in holdyng his peace. X707 
Curios, ill Husb. ^ Card. 117 The Corn-Merchant ought 
not to conceal.. what he knows. X7gs Hsill Advertiser 
9 May x/i T. Tomlinson of 'Winteiton . . Corn Meichant. 

Co*rn-mill. Also 6 -miln. 

1 . A mill forgrindingcomor grain; a flour-mill. 
X323 Fitzhero. Surv. g h, There he many manei of mylnes 

as cornemylnes, wyndmylnes, horsemylnes. 1625 N, Riding 
Records IV. 139 A water corn mill. X768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat, (1852) II. 86 Man . . can make corn-mills . . that grind 
the corn he must else have pounded in a mortar. i 86 a A. 
McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 4 Where stood the corn-mill of 
the parish till the year 1703. 

2. A machine for roughly grinding the cobs of 
Indian com for stodc-feeding purposes. U. S. 

So CoTn-millex, a miller. 

x 8 x 2 Examiner 12 Oct. 648/2 J. Shephard, .com-miller, 

’I* COTn-monger. Obs. Also 6-7 -munger. 
A corn-dealer ; olten used with, implication of greed 
or extortion. 

exsiS Cocke Lorelts B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Arowe hcdei.s, 
maltemen and corne mongers. X580 Lylv Euphues (Aih.) 
438 They haue more store of pasture then tillage . , which 
maketh moie grasiors then Cornemungers. X603 Bp, Hall 
Serm. 19 Ye Coriiiorant Commongers, hatch up a dearth 
in the time of plenty. X614 T. Wilson Comm. Rom. (1627), 
The covetous usurers, comeinongers, oppressors, extortion- 
ers. X814 Scott Wav. xxxix, ‘ The corn-mongers will make 
the auld price gude against them as has horses till keep.’ 
t Cornmudgin. Obs. rare—K App. an altera- 
tion of cormogeon, Cdbmudgeon, with the first 
syllable assimilated to com, used as a rendering of 
h. fnmeittaritis corn-dealer. 

x6oo Holland Livy_ iv. xv. 130 A rich corne-mudgin 
(frumentariiis), that with a quart (or measure of corne of two 
pounds) had bought the freedome of his fellow cittizens. 
Ibid, xxxviH. XXXV. xoo4The fines that certeine cqrnmudgins 
[/rmneniarios) paid, for hourdingup, .their graine. 

Cornmuse, var. of Cobnemuse. 

II Corno (komo). Mns. PI. corni. [It. L. 
cornu.'] The Italian word for Hobn, applied esp. 
to the French hom. Corno inglese = Cob anglais 
or English horn; como di bassetto, the basset- 
hom ; also name of an organ sto^. 

x8iB Moore Fudge Fam. in Paris vi, n8 [He] superin- 
tends the Comi parts;. 1836 Mrs. C. Clarke Berliod In- 
sirnmeni, 99 The low sounds of the corno inglese. Ibid. 
xis The low notes of the corno di bassetto are the finest. 
1876 Hiles Catcch, Orgeat x. (1878) 72 Corno di jBnssetto. . 
another name for the Clarionet stop, when it extends 
throughout the compass of the Manual [of the organ], 

Cornock, -nook, obs, if. Cuenook, a measure. 
Comodo: see Coenuto. 

Comoile, obs. f. Cobnel •'5. 

Cornopean (k^n^wp/iu), Mus. 

1. Another name for the cornet h piston \ see 
COENBT sb.l I. 

1837 Musical World 29 Dec. VII. 254 The cornopean was 
first introduced into England, .about four years a^. 1843 
Alb. Smith Wassail-Boxvl II. 26 A harp, piano, and corno- 
pean. 1892 C«'»/ Serv. Supply Assoc. Price List, Corno- 
pean, 2 tones, new model, water-key, in case 24/6. - 

2. An 8 -it. reed-stop on an organ. 

1840 in Grove Mus. Diet, II. 601 [Organ of] Town Hall, 
Birmingham. .[Stops] on Solo Manual. .6. Cornopean. X876 
Hiles Catech, Organ x. (1878) 73 Cornopean, an 8 feet 
striking reed, on the Manual. 

Corn-parsley- A species of wild parsley, 
Petroselinum segetum, found as a weed in corn- 
fields ; sometimes misapplied to Sison Amoimm. 

x86x Miss Pratt Flower, PI. III. 23. 1868 Treas. Bot. 
870/1 Petroselinum segetum, the Corn Parsley, formerly a 
rare plant in the cornfields of Sussejq is now frequently met 
with in arable fields throughout England. 1890 Daily 
News 18 Sept. 3/1 Broad ditches full of flags, rushes , . and 
comparsley, ana stinging nettles, 

Co'rn-pipe< A rustic musical Instrument made 
of a stalk oi com. 

X349 Compl, Scot, vi, 42 , 1 beheld mony . . hirdis^blauuand 
ther hue hornis and tner corne pipis. Ibid, vL 63 ’The 
thrid playit on ane trump, the feyrd on aue corne pipe. 
a 1740 Tickell (J.), Now the shrill corn-pipes, echoing loud 
to arms, To rank and file reduce the straggling swarms. 
fig, X828 CARLYLE Goethe’s Helena^ Misc. I, X3_2 And so 
on, through all the variations of the critical corn-pipe. 

Co’Vll-poJl 6 i Southern U.S. [See Pone.] A 
kind of Indian com bread made with milk and 
eggs ; also a loaf of this bread. 

x86o in Bartlett Diet. Amer. x886 Boston (Mass.) 
Jml. 8 Dec. 2/4 A Southern Society has been formed m New 
'York, and its members are confident in being as happy over 
the com-pone and the hog-jowl as the New-Englanders 
over doughnnts and hard cider. xSgo Century Mag. Aug. 
613/1 His comrade [produced] several lai-ge corn-pones. 

t Co’rn-pO'wder. Obs, Gunpowder that has 
been ‘ corned ’ or granulated. 

x 36 o Whitehorne Ord. Souldiovrs (1573) 41 a, Futing in 
the mouthes of the holes.. a litle fine corne pouder. X38X 
Stywaro Mari, Biscipl. 1. 12 Bullets, Cbaineshot, Cros- 
barres, Corne-powder, Seipentine powder. 1627 Catt. 
Smith Seamati's Gram. xiv. 71 That [powder] for small 
Ordnance is called corne Powder fine, xyix Mil. ^ Sea 
Diet. (ed. 4) s.v. Powder, There are two sorts of it ;_the one 
call’d Seipentine, which is in Dust without coming, the 
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other Corn-Powder. 1799 G. Smith Ltthar. I. 10 Corn 
powder is whole gunpowder. 

Co'rn-rent. A rent for .ngricnltiiral land paid 
in com, or one the amonnt of which is determined 
each year according to the price of corn. 

i8og Tomlins Law Did., Corn-rents. 184s Petmj/ Cyd. 
Suppl. 1 . 420/2 Corn-rent is a money-rent varying in amount 
according to the fluctuations of the price of com. In many 
parts of die south of Scotland corn-rents are paid according 
to prices of corn, as determined in each county hy 

a jury. 1866 Rogers ^^/V. ^ Pr, I. iv. 72 The Cuxham 
serf . . pays a corn-rent of one quarter of seed wheat at 
Michaelmas, etc. 1878 F. A. Walker Money i. viii. 159 To 
a certain limited extent such a substitute, where lands are 
to be leased, has been found in corn-rents. 

Co'l*]l-3?ick. A lick of com in the straw. 

Axooo in Thorpe Homilies II. 178 (Bosw.) Wear]? gemet 
Smt feoh uppon anre comhryccan. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agnc. (1681) 217 Their Houses, Barns, and Com-reeks. 

Co*r3i*rose> 

1. The common Com Poppy {Pajiaver lihceas\ 

iS*7 Andrew Brimswyk^s Distyl. TVaiers dvui. Kiija, 

Water of red come roses. 1578 Lvte Dodaens iii. Ixxxii. 
433 There be two sort^ of red Poppie or Cornerose, the 
great and the small, differing onely in leaues, but the 
flowers are lyke one another. 1657 Coles Adam in Eden 
iii. 7 The white Com-Rose groweth amongst the Wheat, 
between Pontfract and Ferry-Bridge. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower, PI. 1^67 Papaver Rhoeas. .Country people call the 
plant Corn-rose. 

2. Applied to the Cockle (Cookle^ i, 2 ), 

1611 CoTGR., Alesaes, Cockle, Come-rose, field Nigella, 
wild Nigella 1678 Phillips, Cockle, a Weed call’d Cora- 
rose, Darnel, or field-Nigella. X72X-4S Bailey, Cockle, a 
Weed, otherwise called Com-rose. CX878 Ojcford Bible 
HelAs S.V. Cockle, ‘ Cockle’ in Job xxxi. 40 means the corn- 
rose, a weed found among com. 

3. Applied to the Field-rose. 

1776 Withering 5 nV. (1796) II. 463 White-flowered 

Dogs Rose. Corn Rose. 

Co’rn-sailad. A small succulent plant, Vale- 
rianella olitoria, or Lamb’s-Lettnce, found wild in 
corn-fields, and cultivated as an early salad. 

1597 Geraroe Herbal xxxy. 242 Of Lamhes Lettuce, or 
Come sallade. 1640 Glafthorhe Wit in Constable i, One 
that lives on Onions and Come sallets. X6S4 Evelyn Kal. 
Hori. (1729) 192 Sow Beans, Pease, Rounsevals, Corn- 
sallet. 1767 T. Abercrombie Ev. Man 7 iis own Card. 637/1 
Com Sallad, at lamb’s lettuce', a small annual plant of 
three or four inches growth used as a substitute for common 
lettuce in winter and spring sallads. 1860 Delamer Kiteh, 
Card. (i86x) 1x2 The value of corn-salad is its earliness. 
x88a Garden 17 June 427/2 Cora Salad may be sown from 
February until June. 

Oo'rn-sEuck. U.S. =CoBif-OTSK. 
a i860 Thorpe Big Bear Arkansas (Bartl.), A wild-cat 
skin pulled off whole, stuffed with corn-shucks, for a pillow. 
z88a J. G. Bodrke Snake Dance iv. 39 Cedar spngs en- 
circled ankles and waists, and corn-shucks tied up their hair. 
So Co’rn-slixiokiagsCoitlsr-HnSEiNG. 
a i860 Major Jottes (Bartl. ), The young people were ail . . 
laughin’, as if they'd been to a corn-shuckin’, more *n to a 
meetin’ house. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 740/2, 1 have seen 
the negro at work, and 1 have..attendedniscorn-shuckings. 

CO'ru-snake. A large harmless snake, Coluber 
guUatus, common in the southern United States. 

1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 631 There is another 
sort called the Com-Snake, because he Is usually found in 
Com-flelds, 1688 J. Clayton Virginia, Ibid. XVIII, 133 
The Corn-Snake, most like the Rattle-Snake of all others in 
colour. 1736 Mortimer Nat. Hist. Carolina, Hid. 
XXXIX. 257 The Com-Snake. This takes its Name from 
the Resemblance of its Colour to that of Maize or Indian 
Corn. 1880 Libr. Unw. Knowledge IV, 348 Corn snake. 

Co-rn-stalk. 

1. A stalk of corn, esp. in U.S. of Indian com. 

Also attrib, and Comb., as ami-stalk cutter, a machine 

for cutting up the stalks of Indian corn of a previous year’s 
crop to allow them to be ploughed into the giound; corn- 
stalk fiddle, a musical toy made of a stalk of Indian corn. 

x8x6 J. Pickering Voc. Words U, S., Corn-Stalks. The 
farmers of New England use this term, .to denote the 
upper part of the stalks of Indian Corn (above the ear) 
which is cut off while green, and then dried to make fodder 
for their cattle. x8e3 J. Neal Sro. Jonathan I. 77 A 
.spoonful or two of . . corn-stalk molasses, 1832 Lander 
Adv. Niger II. x. 107 The surprising height and stiffness 
of the corn-stalks, A1834 Dow Serin, (Bartlett), There is 
no more sentiment in the soul of an old bachelor, than there 
is music in a corn-stalk fiddle, 

2. Jig. A tall, lithe person ; hence, a nickname 
given to persons of European descent bom in 
Australia, more particularly in New South Wales. 

1863 H. Kingsley Hillyars ^ Burtons xxviii. More par- 
ticular over their rations than any corn-stalk cockatoo. x88o 
Ingus AiisiraL Cousins 149 ‘Cornstalk’ is the generic 
nickname applied to the native-born New South Welshman 
. .they are thus dubbed from the prevailing tendency of the 
Molescens simtlex of Australia to run somewhat more to 
length than to breadth. 1886 F, H. H. Goillemakd Cruise 
MarcTiesa 1 . 92 We were astonished at being greeted in very 
fair English by a long lean cornstalk of a lad. 

Corustoue (k^'instoun). Geol. [f. CoBR Jii.l -f 
Stone.] a name, origjinally local, for an earthy 
concretionary limestone, mottled red and green, 
forming a subordinate bed in the Old Red Sand- 
stone formation in various pai ts of Britain. 

‘They are said to derive their name from the fertile corn- 
soil that overlies them in Hereford, as compared with the 
traacious days which cover the marls and sandstones’ 
(Page Handok. Geol, Terms\ 

1822 CoNYBEARE & PniLLirs Gtol. Eng. 4- Wales 362 A 
rock of a pseiido-brecciated appearance, known by the name 
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of Corn-stone, 1877 A. H. Grech Phys. Ceol. n. § 6. 73 
Passages sometimes occur from Calcareous Sandstones into 
Limestone, and the intermediate forms are called locally 

Cornston.es. 

attrib. 1842 H. Miller O. R. Saiidsi. yiii. (ed. 2) 176 
The Cornstone formation is more extensively developed in 
Forfarshire. i88x Whitehead Ho/s 22 The Coinstone divi- 
sion of the old Red Sandstone foimation. 

+ Co'rn.-tree. Obs. [OE. cm-ntriow, f. L. 
corn-ns cornel -f irimti Tree.] = Cornel-tree. 

f 1000 .fflLFRic Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 13B Comus, corn- 
treow. asoQo Ags, Gloss, ibid. 217 Ne corttce comu, of 
corntreowes rindum. 1332 Turner Herbal i. M ij b, The 
female is called of some doge berry tree: sume call it 
corn tree, 1377 Harrison England 11. xx. (1877) i, 330 
Strange fruit such as almonds, figges, corne-trees. 1607 
Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts 143 A man bitten with a mad 
Dog, falleth mad presently when he cometh under the 
shadow of a Clorn-tree. 

II Covuil (kp'jniM). PI. comua. The Latin 
word for a horn.* applied in Anat. to various 
processes resembling or likened to horns ; esp. a. 
The two processes or lateral cavities of the womb 
{comtia uteri), into which the Fallopian tubes 
open. b. The three processes of each of the 
lateral ventricles of the brain. C. The two pairs 
of small bones {^greater cornua or ihyrohyah, and 
smaller eormia or ceratohyals) which articnlatewith 
the lateral surfaces of the hyoid bone. d. The two 
lateral processes of the coccyx, and those of the 
sacrum, e. The four processes {supeiior and 
inferior contud) of the thyroid cartilage, f. The 
two processes or ‘ horns ’ of the grey matter (which 
exhibits in section the form of a crescent) in each 
half of the spinal cord. 

1691 Ray Creation n. (170X) 303 Before it [the *egg’] 
parses through the Tubes or comua into the uterus. 1842 
E. Wilson Anat. VadeM. 373 Each Lateral ventricle is 
divided into a central cavity, and three smaller cavities 
called Cornua. X834 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 1863) II. 89/2 
The ossicle called 'lesser cornu of the hyoid bone '. 1837 
Bullock Cmseaux’ Midwif, 18 Two tubercles, called the 
cornua of the sactum. x86g Huxley Phys, xi. (ed. 3) 286 
The convex sides of the cornua of the grey matter , . are 
joined by the bridge which contains the central canal. X87X 
Darwin Desc, Man I. iv. 123 The uterus is developed from 
two simple, primitive tubes, the inferior portions of which 
form the cornua. i88x Mivart Cat 227 Each inferior cornu 
articulates with that outside of the cartilage. 

Coi’nual (kp'miii&l), a. Amt. [ad, L. cornu- 
al-is, f. cornu hom.] Of or pertaining to the cornua 
of the grey matter of the spinal cord. 

Cornuate (kfjtnit^iA), a. [ad. L. cornuaitts 
homed, hom-shaped, f. cornu horn ; see -ate 2 .] 
* Having horns, horn-shaped ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex.), 
Co'rnuated, a, [f. as prec + -ed.] =prec. 

X859 Todd Cycl, Anat. V. 120/1 On each side projects 
upwards and backwards a comuated process. 

Coi'UUbianite (kpmiil’bianoit). Min. Also 
Cornubiate. [f. Comnbian, Cornish, f, Comubia, 
Cornwall (see Cornish) -h -itb,] A hard dark blue 
laminated rock found in Cornwall with granite. 

X878 Lawrence tr. Cotids Rocks Class. 230 Naumann has 
collected into one class, under the name of 'Coinubiates,' 
several exceptional varieties of gnebs. 1879 Rutley St/tdy 
Rocks x\i. 213 (^ornubianite (pioteolite) is a compact granu- 
lar-scaly condition of gneiss. 

'(* Oornu-cap’d, a. Obs. [Nonce-wd. with re- 
ference to Coenuoopia (sense d).] Horn-capped. 

c x6so Brathwait Bamalees ypil, Xij a, Vem, vidi,vici, 
lust, I came call'd coll'd toy'd trifl'd kissed, Comu-copiam 
o/tans Dud, Captaine Coiuu-cap’d I wished, 
Goxxincopia (k^mwxiku^R-pia). Also -oopim. 
[A late L. form, written as one word, of the 
earlier cornu ebpise ‘hom of plenty’; fabled to 
be the hom of the goat Amalthea by which the 
infant Zeus was suckled; the symbol of fruitful- 
ness and plenty.] 

The horn of plenty; a goat’s hom represented in 
art as overflowing with flowers, fruit, and corn. 

x3ga Greene Maiden's Dream Poems 133 [Hospitality] 
With her cornucopia in her fist. i6ix Bible Transl, Pref. 
3 Men talke of Cornu-copia, that it had all things necessary 
for foode in it. 1623 Ford Suds Darling iv. i, When 
Plenty, Summer’s daughter, empties daily Her Cornucopia, 
filled with choicest viands. 1670 Lasscls Voy, Italy II. 327 
Candlesticks of pure gold made like cornucopias. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (17B6) V. 117 Small 
head in an oval frame, with cornucopiss and stone-work. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat, IV. X97 Ceres.. with her 
bounteous cornucopia. 1873 Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. 
Ixriii. g The Lord, as from a cornucopia, shook out blessings 
upro it [the earth). XS78 Bates Centr. Amer. iii. 24. 

_ b. An ornamental vessel or receptacle shaped 
like the hom of plenty. 

1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators II. 267 A flagon or two 
of wine, and a golden cornucopia of fruit and flowers. 

c. Jig. An overflowing stock or store, 

*6x1 Cory AT Crudities To Rdr^ Fertill territories re- 
pUmshed with a very Cornucopia of al manner of commodi- 
ties. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. vi. § ii That County [Corn- 
wall] IS the Cornu-copia of saints. 1724 Swift Corinna 
Wks. 177s III. II. 154 Her common-place book. .Of scandal 
..a_ cornucopia. ^1833 C Bronte J^r/ife^*xix, My sympathy 
desired to keep its cornucopia replenished, 

d, humorously. The ‘ hom ’ of cuckoldry. 

1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-iroth 67s With cornucopia, Corne- 
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wall and the home Which their bad wines bid from their 
bed be sent, X878 J. W. Ebsworth Bagfoni Ballads 294 
'Ihe ironical praise of Cuckolds, .may be studied with ad- 
vantage by mature students, who do not believe that the 
Cornucopia was a new ornament. 

Coruucopiaiil (kpjniwk^u’pian), a. [f. prec. -i- 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to a cornucopia ; plentiful, 
overflowingly abundant. 

1609 Armin Maids of More-Cl. (1880) 129 Her.. Who 
fronts me with a Coinucopian wieath. 1796 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XXI. 492 With a cornucopian opulence of 
thought and allusion. x86o Mrs. P. Byrne Undercurrents 
Overlooked I. 128 With cornucopian ahiindance. 

Cosmueopio’sity. nonce-wd, ? Cornucopia- 
like arrangement or profusion, 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs 1 , Flowers writhe up the walls 
in every kind of cornucopiosity. 

f Cornueo’pioUB, a. Obs. nonce-wd. (Cf. Cor- 
nucopia d.) 

X654 Gavton Pleas. Notes ni. vii. 110 A Cuckolds eye 
(wh 53 i is a Cornu-copious eye). 

Comiiei Ohs. rare~^. [a. F. corntie ‘ a kind 
of bending Limbecke of glasse’ (Cotgr.), ad. 
raed. L,. corniita.] A retort; =ConNUTE i. 

167a SiiADWELL .fl/irw II. Wks. 1720 III, 44 A fmiiace of 
brick, with the coinues and recipients. 

Comuous (kp‘jni«as\ a. rare~\ [f. L. corni? 
hom -t- - 0 D 8 .] Of the nature of horn, homy. 
x8i8 Blackw. Mag. III. 462 Cornuous substances, 
t Comu’tej d. and sb. Obs. [ad. L, coi'nuU 
us, -a, -tint horned, f. cornu horn. Aheady 
in med.L. used as a sb. in sense B. i, conulta a 
retort.] 

A. adj. = COENDTED. 

X706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey); hence in Bailey, etc. 

B, sb. 1. A retort used in distilling- 

1603 Timmd Quersit. iii. 172 Distill it by a. corniite. 
x73o^ Bailey (folio), Comute (with Chyimstsi a still., 
having a crooked Neck.. to draw Spirits or Oils out of 
Woods, Minerals, and Things which require a strong Heat. 

2. A forked pennon. 

1623 F. Markham Bk, Hon, ni. ix. § 9 Those that were to 
leceiue this Honour, .came befoie him with their Cornutes, 
which were long Streamers or Ensignes with two long 
Forkes, or Nookes at the lower ende in the manner of I-Iorncs. 

3. Some homed animal. 

x6^4 R. H. Salemes Regim. 50 Wholesome . . against the 
hytmg of a Beast called the Cornulc. 

4. One who is ‘ homed ’ ; a cuckold, 

x6o8 Maciiin Dumb Knt, iii. i. in Plazl. Dodslcy X. X73 
Your best of friends, .Usurps your bed, and makes you a 
cornute. x7o;r E. Ward Hud, Rediv. (1715) II ix, In the 
next severe Dispute Between the King and Eail Cornute. 

5. Logic. A ‘homed’ argument, dilemma; the 
ancient sophism ‘ cornutus ’ : see Ceratine. 

_ 1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus 21 A Dilemma 
is a kind of a Cuckoldy or horned Argument ; wherefore 
Logicians frequent^ call it a Cornute, [1837-8 Hamilton 
Logic xxiii. 1 . 466 The sopkisma heterozeieseos, or sophism 
of counter-questioning . , obtained among the ancients the 
names of the Dilemma, the Coriiutu.s, the Litigiosu.s [etc.]. 

. . To take for an example of this fallacy, the Kepdrivor or 
Cornutus it is asked ; — Have you cast your horns? [etc.] 
X887 Fowler Dbduct, Logic 133 note,'\ 

Cornute (k^mirl-l), V. arch. [f. as prec.] 
trans. To git^ ‘ horns ’ to, to ‘ hom ’ ; i.e. to make 
a cuckold of. 

1597 Lyly Woman in Moone iii. ii, I have done thi.s to 
cornute my maister. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr, iv. i. You are 
most shamefully, .most scornfully cornuted. xyxo Hearnc 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) Ill, 89 O’regrown in Sin, cornuted, 
and in Debt. x88s Athenmim 2 May 577 He [lago] vehe- 
mently suspects that Emilia and Othello nave cornuted him, 

b. lit. {nonce-use.) 

X831 Carlyle Nibtl. Lied in Misc. Ess, (1888} III. 124 
Let no one. .fancy that our brave Siegfried, .was actually 
cornuted, and had horns on his brow. 

Hence Oormi’ting vhl. sb. 

1640 Shirley Hinn, Court, iv. i, Some city-heir That 
would . . pay for his cornuting. 177a Town ^ Country 
Mag. 23 He had. .been a capital offender in the cornuting 
way. 

Cornuted (kpmitl-ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. adj. 
or vb. -h-ED 1 .] 

1. Having horns, or horn-like projections ; homed. 

16x3 R. C. Table A lph.{fiA. 3), Cornuted, hauing homes. 

1613 ZoucH Dove 40 The silver Crescent, in the sable 
skye Seemes to resemble Loyres corauted streames, 1760 
C, Johnston Chrysal (iSaaj I. 101 Philosophical remarks 
on cornuted animals. 18x6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. 
III. 331 The bovine and cornuted figure of Bacchus. Z83X 
Carlyle Sort. Res. i. vii, Bushel-breeches, cornuted shoes, 
1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. m, The males, except 
in the cornmed species, being slighter in make, 

b. Having the form of a hom, hom-shaped. 

1866 E. C. Rye in Intell. Observ. No. 36. 132 Cornuted pro- 
cesses on head or thorax. 

2. ‘Homed’, cuckolded. 

161a N. Breton PasquiVs Ni.-Cap (1877) 117 Loe here 
(cornuted Seigniors) here you see It is no wonder for to 
weare a home. 1717 Bullock Worn, a Riddle i. i, A cor- 
nuted coxcomb. X830 FrasePs Mag. II. ga Cornuted hus- 
bands. 

+ 3. Of an argument: ‘Homed’. Obs. Cf. 
Cornute sb. 5 . 

ilMg O. ty. Parish Ch. no Convent, 10 Else he would not 
arietare against our Bishops . .with his cornuted arguments. 

+ 4, Of grain : ‘ Spurred ’ with ergot. Obs. 

1676 PhiL Trans. II. 761 The Cornuted Rey was the 
cause of the gangrens. Ibid. 760 This cornuted grain. 
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IlCoruu'to. Obs. or arch. Also 5 cornodo. 
[lt.:-L. cornutus CoENua?E.] A cuckold. 
c*43o Lydg. Bocluis ii. xxiii. (isS 4 ) 60 a, As in some loud, 
cornodo, men them call. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. lu. v. 71 
The peaking Curnuto her husband. 1651 Burton Anat, 
Mel. III. ii. in. iii. 475 Their husbands bankrupts, if not 
cornuto's. 1774 Gibbon Misc. Wks, (1814) II. 119 [He] can 
prove himself a Cornuto. 1830 FraseTs Mag. I. 42 The 
husband will not be obliged . . to eat a coinuto dinner with 
his frail spouse, nor share her detestable couch, 
t Cornu’tor. Obs. [f. Cornute v. after L. agent 
nouns.] One who cornules ; a cuckold-maker. 

a 167s Jordan Poems 2 b (T.), He that thinks every man is 
his wife’s suitor Defiles his bed, and proves his own cornutor. 
c 1750 [fitle) The Cornutor of Seventy-five. 

ComutUB ; sec Coenute sb. 5. 
t Corn - vorant. Obs. Punning alteration 
of cormorant^ coroorant (as if f. corn -1- -voi'ant 
devouring), in allusion to the extortions of corn- 
mongers. Cf. CoeN-MONGEB, COENMUDGIIf. 

1609 W. M. Man in Moone in Halliw. Character F/is. 
(1857) 103 He is an insatiable cormorant, or rather come- 
vorant.. & meicilesse money- monger, .and unconscionable 
extortioner. *631 Arraignm. Whole Creature xm.. 

§ I. 177 Eating Tike Cormorants (or Corn •ooranti). 

Coril’Uiraliite (kp-rnwglait). Min. [f. Com- 
vidll -H -ITE.] A green amorphous arsenite of 
copper, resembling malachite, found in Cornwall. 
1850 Dana Min. 528. 

COTn-Worui. The larva of the Corn-moth or 
other insect, destructive to grain. 

n8oo Corpus Gloss. 2114 Ue\.r\mienlns, cornuuima. cxooo 
/ElfricG/ow. in Wr.-Willcker 117 Uermiculw, cornwuima. 
x66o Hgxiiam DutehDict„Ren Kalander. -a Corne-worme. 
1862 Chambers' Encycl. s.v. Cornmoth, Tlie coin-worm eats 
into the grain, and attaches grains together by a web. 

Corny (kpMni),_ a.i [f. Coen r<5.i + -y 1.] 

1. Of or pertaining to corn. a. when growing 
or cut. 

1380 Ctcss Fcmoroicis Ps. Ixxiv. xvi. The summers corny 
crowne. 1^93 Markham Sir F. Gritmile ii. The earth . . 
Boasting hi.s cornie imuitle .slird with aire. 1823 Lisf.n Du 
Bartas 14 (T.) [The rain] downward gaii to rave. And 
drown’d the corny ranks. X667 Muton P. L. vii. 321 Up 
stood the cornie Reed EmbaLtel’d in her field. 1803 Poet. 
Reg. 179 Yon turkies perching on the corny pile. 

D. as grain or meal. 

x8ss SiNGLUTON Virgil II. 166 [They] wheaten cakes 
Along the grass place underneath llie feast. .And with wild 
iruits tlie corny hoard enrich. *88x Times 13 May 4/1 The 
corny fragrance of meal and fiour. 

+ 2. Of ale : ? Tasting strong of the corn or malt. 
Ohs. or dial. 

ci^ Chaucer Pard. Prernn. 29 A dtaughte of moyste 
and corny ale. Ibid. Prol. T. 128 Now haue I dronke a 
draughte of corny ale. 13. . Christmas Carols (Percy 
Sac.) 47 A draught Of coriue aile, Nappy and staile. 
<1x823 Forbv Voc. M, Anglia, Corny, tasting well of malt. 

* The ale is corny’. 

3. Producing corn; aboitnding in (growing) com. 

1380 IIoLLVDAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Pais de blairie, a 
coiney country. 1823-79 Jamieson s.v„ ‘The last Was a 
corny year’. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvii. iv, Seize 
Saxony, .and in that rich corny Country form Magazines, 
b. Abounding in grains of corn. 

1687 Drydbn Hind P. iii, 9^ By their high Crops, and 
Corny Gizzards known. 17x8 Prior Solomon i. 154 The 
ant . . bringing home the corny ear. x8a6 Blachw. Mag. 
XIX. 230 A cloud of pigeons often descends among the 
coiny chair. 

4. Intoxicated, tipsy ; = Corned, dial. 

<1x825 Fordy Voc. JS. Anglia, Corny, tipsey. 1863 
Robson Bards oj Tyne as Yen day when aw was corney. 

6. Comb,, as corny-faced (see quot). 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Corny-fac'd, a very Red 
or Blue pimpled Phiz. 

1* Co'ruy, a. 2 Obs. rare. [f. F. corne or L. 
cornti hom + ; cf. L. ft? horny.] Hard as 
horn, horny. 

(First quot. is doubtful.) 

? 13. . Pathway to Health fol. 53 (N.) Also Ipocras saith, 
that a woman bein^ conceived with a man-child is ruddy, 
and her light side is corny about, but if she bee conceived 
with a maid child, she is blackc, and her left pap is corny 
about. 1753 Johnson, Corny . .stcong or haid like horn; 
horny. 

Corny (k^-oni), [f. Coen sbi^ -i- -y i.] Hav- 

ing corns on the feet ; pertaining to corns. 

_ 1707 E. Ward Hnd. Rediv. (1715) I. iv, I had not long, 
in open Street, Been punishing my Corny Feet. Ibid. 11 . 
VI, The Crasy, Gouty, and the Corny. 1821 Blachw. Mag. 
IX. 567 Oilending the corny sensibilities of their friends. 

Cornyer, obs. f. Cobneb. 

Cornytyl, obs. Sc. f. CnEONiOhE. 

+ Cornylier. Obs. [a. OF. cornillier, var. of 
cornouillier^ The Cornel-tree. 

<:x49o Caxton Ovids Met. (1819) x. iv, Lawrers, Mes- 
pliers, Cyphos, Ffresnes, Cornyliers, Morbery trees. 
Cornymuse, var. of Coenemtjsb. 

Coro-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
the eye : see C0R-.2 

Oorober, -bory : see Coeeoboee, -boeeb. 
Corode, Oorody, etc. ; see Cobeode,Cobbodt. 
Corographer, bad form of Choeogbapheb. 
t Co'rol. Obs. Anglicized form of Cobobla. 

X791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 195 note. Their calyxes and 
chorols. 1809 Atm, Reg. 1807, 833 Stamens, .crowning the 
subcylindric tube of the Corol. i&xp Crabbb T. of Hall 
IX. 280 Calix and coiol, pericarp and iruit. 

VoL. II. 


Corolla (korp-la). PI. corollas, [a. L. corolla, 
dim. of corona crown, garland. Used as a botani- 
cal term by Linuffiiis.] 

fl. A little crown, coronet; a figure shaped 
like a coronet. Obs, rare. 

167X Phil. Trans. VI. 2231 Surrounded by a corolla or 
coronet made up of little dark points. 

2. Bot. The whorl of leaves (petals) either 
separate or grown togetlier, foiming the inner 
envelope of the flower, and genet ally its most con- 
spicuous part ; usually ‘ coloured ' (I'.f. not green), 
and of delicate texture. (Called by Grew the 
foliation, Cf. Calyx.) 

X7S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp,, Corolla, among botanists, is 
the most conspicuous part of a flower. 1794 Martyn 
Ronsseaiis Bot. i. sa This is called the corolla, and not the 
flower, as it is by the vulgar. 28x3 Sir H. Davy Apde. 
Clietn, iii. (1814) 68 The coiolla consists either of a single 
piece, when it is called niouopetaIoui>,OT of many pieces, 
when it is called polypetalous. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec, 
vi. i6x When a flower is fertilised by the wind it never has a 
gaily-coloured corolla, z^g Farrar St. Paul II. 153 It is 
. .for the sake of the corolla that we cultivate the flower. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1838 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/, -t. (i86s) 78 Beauty’s 
changed corolla-shades. X870 Hooker Stud. Flora 135 
Corolla-tube iirceolate or cyUndric. Ibid. 178 Corolla-lobes 
with slender tips. Jbid. 261 Upper corolla-lip entire. 

Corollaceous (Tcfr^l^'ps), a, Bot. [f. prec. 
+ -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of a corolla. 

X775 H. Rose E/etn, Bot. 91 The corollaceous covering 
of the flower. 188a Syd. Soc. Lex., Corollaceous, having, 
or being like, a corolla ; synonymous with Petaloid. 
Covollar (koi^jdai), a. Bot. [f. as prec. + -AB.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a corolla. 
x88a in Syd. Soc. Le.v. 

Coro'llArize, ». nonce-wd. [f. next + -izE.] 
irans. To add by way of corollary. 

x866 Elgin Cathedral Guide 51 ‘You see', corollarises 
the professor. 

Corollary (korp-lari, kpr^ari). Forms: 4-6 
corolarie, 5 corelarie, 6-7 corolary, 7 oorol- 
larie, (correUarie), 6- corollary, [ad. L. co- 
rolldritim money paid for a chaplet or garland, 
gratuity, corollary, propeily neut. of adj. corol- 
larius belonging to a chaplet, f. corolla a little 
crown or chaplet. With senses 3 and 4 cf. Cotgr. 

‘ Corolaire, a Corollarie; a surplusage, ouerplus, 
addition to, vantage aboue measure ’.] 

1. In Geom., etc, A jiroposilion appended to 
another which has been demonstrated, and follow- 
ing immediately from it without new proof ; hence 
gen.KSX immediate inference, deduction, consequence. 

X374 Chaucer Boeth. ul x. 91 As hise geomelriens whan 
ei ban shewed her proposiciouns ben wont to bryngen in 
inges |?al Jiei clepen porismes . . ryjt so wil 1 jeue J?e here 
as a corolarie or a iiiede of coroune. c X449 Pccock R^r, 
I. V. 23 Of whiche. .folewith ferther tliis corelarie. 1551 Re- 
cosDEPathw, Knmul. n. liii. Of this Theorem e dothe there 
folowe an other.. whiche you maye calle..a Corollary vnto 
thus laste theoreme. Foxe A.^M. (1596) 467/2 The 

coroli^ or effect of this conclusion is, that, eta x66i Bram- 
HALL fiat Vind. vi. xio Where that Author infers as a corol- 
lary from the former proposition,Thatno edict of a Soveraign 
Prmce can justifie Schisme. »aa Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
ix. 214 This is but a corollary from what goes before. 1832 
Lvtton Eugene A. i. v, That is scarcely a fair corollary 
from my remark. 1870 Jevons Elem, Logic xv. 135 [They] 
are in fact corollaries of the first six rules. X874 Helps Soc. 
Press, xvii. 239 There are corollaries to all axioms. 

transf, x8z8 Hawthorne Fanshawe vi. The lady of the 
house (and, as a corollary, her servant girl). 

*1* b. A thesis, theorem ; = Conclusion 6. Obs. 

1636 Heylin Sabbath 47 It is a Corollary or conclusion in 
Geographie, that, etc. 1800 Med. frnl. HI. 243 Dr. Pear- 
son’s Corollaries on the Cow-po?L x8ax Byron Sardan. 11. 
i. 380 You have codes. And mysteries, and corollaries of 
Right and wrong. 

2. transf. Something that follows in natural 
course ; a practical consequence, result. 

1674 Govt. Tongue (J[.), Since we have considered the 
mali^iity of this sin . . it is but a natural corollary, that we 
enforce our vigilance against it. 1840 Carlyle Hei-oes 
(1858) 30s The art of Writing, of which Printing is a simple, 
an inevitable, .corollary. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk. 
Canada 29 This gigantic enterprise [the Canadian Pacific 
Railway] was a necessary corollary of the confederation of 
Biitish America. 

-1*3. Something added to a speech or writing 
over and above what is usual or what was origin- 
ally intended; an appendix; a finishing or crown- 
ing part, the conclusion. Obs. 

1603 Holland PlntarcKs Mor, 1262 With these verses as 
with Corollarie . . I will conclude this my discoiurse. _ 1644 
Bulwer Chirol, ii A Corollarie of the Speaking motions. . 
of the Hand. 1649 Evelyn Metn. {1857) III. 36 There is 
published a declaration . .which, being now the corollary 
and eTTi^iopd of what they have to say. 2676 Worlidge 
Cyder (i6gi) 200 A Corollary of the Names and Natures of 
most Fruits growing in England. Z717 Prior Alma ii. 122 
Howe’er swift Almas flight may vary (Take this by way of 
Corollaw). 

'I* 4. Something additional or beyond the ordinary 
measure ; a surplus ; a supernumeraiy. Obs. 

[x6o2 Carew Cornwall 123 b, The other side is^also ouer- 
looked by a great hill, .and for a CoroIIarium their Conduit 
water runneth thorow the phurch-yard.] 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 
IV. i. 57 Now come myAriell, bring a Corolary, Rather then 
want a Spirit, 1613 R. C, Table Aiph. (ed, 3I, Corrtllarie, 


ouerplus, that is more then measure. x68x tr. Willis' Rent. 
Med. Whs. Voc., Corollary, addition, vantage, or overplus. 

Corollary, a. rare. [ad. L. corolldritts, f. 
corolla : see prec. In sense 2 f. Coeolla - 1 - -aey.] 

1. Of the nature of a corollary ; appended as an 
inference or conclusion. 

CX449 Pecock Rej^. 26 Therfore this corelarie conclu- 
sioun muste nedis he trewe. 2833 Lvtton My Novel ui. 
XXV, Forced to acquiesce in the Parson's corollary remark, 
‘That this was’, etc. 

2. Bot. Belonging to the corolla ; corolline. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Corollary tendril,. .0. tendril formed 
by a petal or segment of a corolla, 

Co’rollate, a. Bot. [f. Coeolla h- -axe 2.] 
Having a corolla ; resembling a corolla. 

1864 in Webster. 1882 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Co’rollated, a. [f. prec. -h -ed.] = prec. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Harper^s Mag. Dec. 14a The 
dead vines . . were laden with tufts and corollated shapes 
wheiever these fantasies of floweis might cling. 

+ Coro’llet. Bot. Obs, [f. CoBOLL-A -h -ex.] 
The floret in an aggregate flower. 

1794 Martyn Let. m Anthol, Hibemica 47 Fiom corol 
we regularly form corollei. 2823 Crabb Techn. Diet, .s. v. 
Corollula, Corollet . . a teim applied to the florets in aggre- 
gate flowers. In moo. Diets, 

Corolliferons (kpr^ilrferas), a. Bot. [f. Co- 
BOLLA -f- -EEBOUS. Cf, F. corolH/lre.’] Bearing a 
corolla; corollate. 

1882 G. Allen in Nature 17 Aug. 373 Perfect corolliferous 
blossoms. 

Corollifioral (kor/idiflbo-ral), a. Bot. [f mod. 
L. CoroUiflorae (f. corolla flds,fldr- flower) -i- -al.] 
Of or belonging to the Corolliflorie, a sub-class of 
dicotyledonous plants in De Candolle's classifica- 
tion having calyx and corolla, the petals being 
united and the stamens usually attached to the 
corolla. So CoroUiflo'rous in same sense. 

184s Lindley Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 104 The following addi- 
tional corollifloral orders. x882_ G. Allen in Nature sj 
Aug. 373 Adoxa neoschatelliua is another excellent speci- 
men of a green corollifloral blossom. 1880 Gray Struct, 
Bot. ix. § 2. 340 Corollijl orous'. petals (mostly coalescent) 
not adnate to calyx, bearing the stamens. 

Corolline (korplin, -sin), a. Bot. [f Cobolla 
■ f -INE.] Peitaining to the corolla. 

2830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot. 2x8 Corolline and calycine 
segments. 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachi Bot. 471 Apply- 
ing the term Sepal to a calycine, Fetal to a corolline leaf. 

Corollist (kor^’list). rare. Bot, [ad. mod.L. 
corollista (Linntens), £ corolla \ see -I8T.] One who 
classifies plants accoiding to their corollas. 

[1730 LinN4sus Philos, Boian, 13 Corollistm a Corolla 
Petalosa classes distinguerunt : uti Rivinus Tournefortius.] 
2764 Diet, Arts 4 Sc,, CorolUsts, 1837 Whcwell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. 111 . 253 Linnmus,. ended by being a corollist. 
Corollitic (kf»rf?li'tik), a. Arch, Also 9 caro- 
litic, -ytio, [ad. F. corollitiqne, according to 
Litti'd f. L. corolla wreath, garland.] (See quots.) 

1819 P. TSiaioisan Archit. Diet, 1 . 269 Carolytic columns 
have foliated shafts, decorated with leaves and branches 
winding spirally aiound them, or disposed in form of crowns 
and festoons. xBao R. Stuart Diet. Archit. s. v. Column, 
Carolytic columns nave foliated shafts. 1876 GwiLTwd rchit. 
Gloss., Carolitic, 

Coro*llule. JBot. [a. F. corollule, ad. L. co- 
rollula, dim. of corolla.^ = Coeollet. 

1819 in Pantologia. 1828 in Webster. In mod. Diets. 
Corolu, obs, f Cuelew. 

Corompe, var. Cobbump v . Obs. 

Coron, obs. f. Cbown, or ?=Coeonal a. 

Z 58 S Fardle Facions i. vi. 87 They vse to cauterise them 
on the coron vaine. 

II Corona (korffu’na). PI. ooronso (-nJ), rarely 
oorouas. [L. corma crown, chaplet or wreath, 
fillet or circlet of gold or other material.] 

1. A small circle or disc of light (usually pris- 
matically coloured) appearing round the sun or 
moon. Also applied to a similar appearance 
opposite the sun, an Anthblion ; and more widely, 
to similar phenomena in optical instruments, etc. 

2658 in Phillips. 1670 H. Stubbe The Pins Ultra 150 
The reflexion of the glasses. . did create a corona of several 
colours. 1783 Barker in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 243 There 
was a remarkable corona about the moon. 1807 T, Young 
Nat. Philos. I. 466 The coloured circles or coionae, some- 
times seen round the sun and moon. 2823 W. Scoresby 
yml. 273 A splendid di^lay of five_ concentric coronse, or 
prismatic circles, produced by the action of the sun on a low 
stratum of fog. X&49 D, P. Thomson Tntrod. Meteorol, 227 
In coronse the blue prismatic colour is nearer the centre 
than the led; in halos this arrangement is reversed .. the 
former arise from diffraction, the latter from refraction, of 
light. 

2. Astron. The halo of radiating white light 
seen around the disc of the moon in a total eclipse 
of the sun ; now known to belong to tke sun. 

1831-g Airy in dm. Man. Sci. Enq, 3 If the eclipse be total 
attention should be paid, .to the luminous corona surround- 
ing the moon. 1879 H. W. Warren Recr, Astron. v. 88 
'This region of discontinuous flame below the corona is 
called the chromosphere. 1890 C. A. YapnaElem. Astron. 
vi. § 208 The corona is proved to be a true solar appendage 
and not a mere optical phenomenon. 

3. A circular chandelier suspended from the roof 
of a church; more fully corona lucis (crown of 
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COHOISTAOH. 


CORONARY. 


*825 T. D. Fosbroke EitcycL Autiq. (1S43) I. vi. 122/2 
Pendent chandellenir called Coronas, 1844 Eccksiologisi 
May 127 Two coronge Incis to carry six lights. 1870 F. R. 
Wilson Ch, Lindhf, 63 From. th.e middle rib of the 
Chancel depends a corona. 

aitrib. 186S Mom. Star 26 Mar. , This staircase is lighted 
. .by two corona gas chandeliers, 

4 . Arch. A member of the comice, above the 
bed-mouldiag and below the cymatium, having a 
broad vertical face, usually of considerable pro- 
jection; also called drip or larmier. [In. Vitru- 
vius corona is the comice.] 

1563 Shutb Archit. C j b, Coronix you shall deuid into 
.4. partes, gene one part vnto Cimatium voder Corona . . 
gene likwise .2 parte vnto Corona. .& the fourth part whit^ 
remaineth, gene vnto Cymatium ouer Corona. 171s Ad- 
dison Sped. No. 413 P g. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich’s 
Archit, (18181 log Reason forbids the corona to be omitted 
in the comice. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 47+ In 
the cornices of the entablatures, the coronas should not he 
ornamented. iS6a Smiles Euritieers II. 43 The last pieces 
of the corona were set [in the Eddystone Lighthouse]. 

6. R, C. Ch. The tonsure of a cleric. [med.L. 
corona clericalis, Q?.corone, Godef.] 

1846-7 Maskell Mon, Rit. (iSBsl II. p. ci. note. The 
corona of the priesthood was distinguished from that of any 
lower order. 

6. Anat,, etc. Applied to various parts of the 
body resembling or likened to a crown; also to 
the upper portion or crown of any part, as of a 
tooth; cf. Crown. 

epee. a. (in full corona plaridis) : see quot. 1753. b. Path, 
(in full corona iietieris) ‘Term for syphilitic blotches on the 
forehead, which often extend around it like a crown* (Syd. 
Sec. Lex.), c. Zool, The ‘ test ' or body-wall of an echi- 
noid. 

171a ARBCTHNOr yohn B-uU (1755) 46 The tokens were 
evident on him, blotches, scabs, and the corona. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Corona, in anatomy, is that edge of 
the glans of the penU where the preputium begins. 1828 
Webster, Comma, .a, In anatomy, the upper surface of the 
molar teeth or grinders. 187a Nicholson Pabeont. 103 The 
‘ corona ' is the main element of the test. x888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Amm. Life 356 [In Echiuoided\ The hveambu- 
lacral and inteiambulacral ares make up the corona or test. 

7 . Roi, a. An appendage on the top of a seed, as 
the pappus on that of a dandelion or thistle, "b. 
A crown-like appendage on the inner side of the 
corolla in some flowers, as the daffodil and ly rhnis 
•}* o. The circle of florets surrounding the disc in a 
composite flower ; the ‘ ray Obs. d. The »«- 
dullary sheath, or innermost ring of woody tissue 
surrounding the pith in the stems of dicotyledons 
and gymnosperms. e. The crown of the root, the 
junction of root and stem. 

*753 Chambers Cycl, Supp,, Corona, among botanists, 
expresses anything growing on the head of the seed. .Some- 
times the corona aie composed of simple filamentSj and 
sometimes they are ramose. 1770 Sir J. Hill Condr. 
/t//rojr37 The Corona is a ring, .placed between the wood 
A. T. Thosison Loud, Disp, ii. (1818) 
^-9* 1 Kas two set of raots \ one set proceeding 

dire^ly from the seed, and the other from what is denomi- 
nated Ae coTvna of the plant, about two inches above the 
nrst. the coronal roots do not shoot till spring-time, and 
collect more nutnment than the seminal roots. x6a8 Web- 
STCR, Conna . . 3. In botany, the circumference or margin 
»r J compound flower. Etuycl, 1830 Linou,y 

lYat.Syst. Bat. igo Petals . . arising from without a short 
membranous nm or corona 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ 

. "•’^•47^ When the corolla itself is gamopetalous, the 
parts of the corona also coalesce, as in Narcissus, wheie It 
IS very large. Ima^ 540 The coiona of hairs which serves. . 
tor the uisseminatiou of many seeds through the air, 

8 . Astron. Corona australis, C. borealis-, two 
constellations, the Southern and Northern Crown 
consisting of elliptical rings of stars. 

GoronaiCll (k^ rsnax)- Sc. and Irish. Forms : 

0 corrynogh, coire-, oorri-, coxynooh, y corro- 
nach, oorinooh, ooranough, 8 cronaoh, cora- 
nioh, 9 coranooh, 8- ooronaoh. [a. Iiish cora- 
Gaelic corranach outcry, funeral cry, dirge 
f. c^tk- together + rhnach roaiing, outcry.] 

+ 1 . gen. The Celtic word for a shouting of many, 
an outcry Obs. ^ 

x^-ao Dunbar Deidly Synnis iw Be he 

AfJ- corynoche] had done schout, 
Erschemen w gaddent him abowt. is. . Duncan Laider 

=78 The loud Corrinoch 
f Maitland in Lauderdale Papers 

lll.cxix. M7 The hiian men maid a hussill, after 
a Coiinoclu ^ cubing in, hislo[rdship] went away with 

2. A foetal song or lamentation in the 
Highl^ds of Scotland and in Ireland; a dirge. 

70a Cryand for 50W the 

(1093) log* A sad and sorrowful song, an Irish Coranoush 
1774 Pennant TsmrScot. in 1772 drg^ 113 TheSna 
^ Iff at funer^s is still in use in some places. jyBa W* 
The Highland funerlK 
preceded by bagpipes which played certain dirges, 
called coronachs. 18x4 Scott Wav xv, Their wh-S f nd 

nac^^in*d their hands, and crying the coro- 

nach, and shrieking. 1830 Blackie ./Esehylus if 2x0 The 

?Sdea ‘SS? W ^th which ‘the Persians* 

• ^* ®**t'‘'** K^rostmi 1. i. 236 Eachan 
SS® t® P'Eyrag a- coronach as it were for a chief. 

T D. ihe company ciying the coronach, Obs. 
vns Smollett Humph. 6 h III. 3 Sept., Attended by the 
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coronach, composed of a multitude of old hags, who tore 
their hair. 

i*Co*roiiacle. Obs.rare~^. [proh. a. OF.*«rt)- 
nacle, der. of corone, or of L. corona, crown,] 
= Coronal. (See also Cbownaclb.) 

<xX4oo-sa Alexander Hire hede . . Vm-by-clappid 
with a coronacle of co.stious stones. Ibid. 5130 With cambs 
& with coronacies all of dene perle. 

Coronal CkpTdnal), sb. Forms : 4 coronale, 
coroimal, coxueltl, 4-7 corouall, 5 oorenalle, 
coronell, cornal(le, 5-6ooronalle, 5-9 coronel, 
6-7 curuall, 7 CTont^, -el, 4- coronal, [app. 
repr. an AngloFr. *coronal, *corottnal, f. corotim 
crown. Not known in continental Fr. In 5 prob. 
directly ad. L. cordnalisi\ 

I. 1 . A circlet for the head ; esp. one of gold or 
gems, connoting rank or dignity ; a coronet, 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wetee (Rolls) 1x236 And in hure 
chaumbre vpon a pal |>ey corouned huie wy)> a coronal. 
1388 WvcLiF Judith xvi. 10 Sche .. hoond togidere the 
tressis of hir heeris with a coronal [Vulg. mitra, x6xi tyre, 
inarg. or miter], a 1440 Sir Desrev. 64a Hjr here was 
hyjthtyd on hold With a coronm of gold. 1494 Honseh. 
Ord. 128 The imposition of the cappe of estate & coronell is 
for the creation of the Prince, xsgv-^ Holinshed Chron. 
III. 833/2 On hir head a coronall all of^greet peailes. 1640 
Habinoton Q. Arragon n. L in HazL DodsleyldlW, 343 
Souls Whom courtiers* gaudy outside captivates And plume 
of coronel. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. vii. vi, His son shall. . 
wear the coronal of a duke. s 9 jo Morris Earthly Par. I, 

1, 20 On his head a coronel he had. 

+ b. A circlet of gold round a helmet. Cf. Cxa- 
CLB 10 b. Obs. 

c 1323 Coer de L. 297 Hys gorgette, with hys Cornell tho, 
Hys necke he brak there atwa c X330 R. Brunne Chron, 
Wace 10042 An helm he had on his hed . . A riche corounal 
wih perre, al of brent golde. 1 1x1400 Morte Arth. 908 
The creste and J>e coronalle. x8^ Scott Anne o/G, iii, 
The golden garland, or coronal twisted around it [a helmet] 

. .in^cated noble birth and rank, 

e. transf. and 

1832 Marryat N, Forster ii, The sooty coronal of the 
wick, .fell with the shock, x^a Prescott Mexico i. v, 
(1864) 43 Clustering pyramids of flowers, towering above 
their dark coronals of leaves. 1883 Ld. R. Gower My Re- 
min. I. ill. 37 This royal hill is suitably crowned by a 
coronal of old stone pines. 

2 . A wieath of dowers or leaves for the head ; a 
garland. 

1379 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Feb., My flowres,.That bene 
the honor of your Coronall. x6io Fletcher Fait^. Sheph. 
1. 1 , No more shall these smooth brows he girt With youth- 
ful coronals, and lead the dance, a 1766 W, Thompson Hymn 
ioMay ags Your may-pole deck with flow’ry coronal. x8a6 
Disraeli Viv. Grey vm, tii, Wearing on her head a coronal 
of white roses, i860 T. Maetin Horace 147 Twine for 
them Of rosemary a simple coronal, 
b. transf. 

1849 Rock C'A of Fathers II. loa note. The coronel of 
Strawberry leaves « . round the brow of the archiepiscopal 
™*tre. 1883 Truth 31 May 768/1 [A bonnet] with a coronal, 
under the brim, of soft pink crashed roses. 

1 3 . The head^ of a spear or lance, esp. of a 
tilting lance, ending in three or four short spreading 
points. (Often cronall, cronel, curnall.) Obs. 

Richard leet dyght hym a 
® n’ 'And.-Leete sette theron a corounal kene. 1x1330 
Syr Deg^e 568 His schaft was strong, and god ivith al 
And wel scharped the coronal. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. Q20 
Breng u schaft that nell naght brakC) A schaft wyth a cot- 
Hr? Tiptout in Segar Hon. Mil. 4 Civ. iii, li. (1602) 
^8 Whoso raeeteth cronall to cronall shall haue a prize .. 
lie that striketh Curnall to Curnall two times, [i860 Faie- 
HOLT Costume 426 Coronel, the upper part of a jousting- 
to unhorse, but not to wound, a knight J 

1 4 . The capital of a column. Obs. rare. 

dlex^er 3665 Of fyne gold a foure hundreth 
postia With crafti coronals, .coruen of J>e same. 

II. j* 6. Anat. The frontal bone : cf. next 2 a. 
CX400 £rt!py^a«t*s Cimrg. 108 pe firste boon is clepid be 
boon of be forheed or elhs coronale. Hid. xog (MS. B) Vese 
tweye bonys be]i y-clepyde Nerualia by cause of be ffij^re 

1 *S 4 * R. Copland Guy- 

don s Quest, Chxrurg., The fyist bone of the fore parte is 
1738 J. S Le Dran’sObserv, Sury, (xjji) 
7S The Piece of Bone that was deficient in the CoriSial.^' ^ 

Coronal (korJu-nal, 'kp-vbaa.l), a. [a. F. coronal 
(Pare loth c.), or ad. L. coronal-is, f. corona errown.] 
Pertaining or relating to a crown, or to 
coronation. £?^j. 

Chron, 132 The tribute coro- 
nall, that IS to saye, the money that was giuen vnto the 
Coronanon. 1^9 Milton Eikon. vi. 
vV° Coronal Oath requires his un- 

deniaWe assent to what Laws the Parlamem agree unon 
1^3 Hogg Queen s W the 27 Coronal gems of ev^ dye. 

2 . Anat. and Zool, a. Coronal suture com- 
missure): the transverse suture of the skull sepa- 
rating the frontal bone from the parietal bones. 

xfaa Crook"v’ b ^ Orbyts or holes of the^Eyes. 

x6is Crooke Body of Man 434 The Coronal! suture or 
Urquhar'? i?<x^ete> ,? XXV wW 
With he hit him in the coronal joynt of his head. * 1718 T 
Chamberlayne Philos. (1730) I. xi. § a, At the Too 

VII The Anat. I. 46 in Libr. Med. 

Vil, The Frontal or C(q:pnal Bpne. x88x Mivart Cat 63 


b. Of or pertaining to the crown of the head. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 233 TL’he Crested-Lark . . 
coronal tuft of elongated acuminated feathers. 1839 R. F. 
Burton Centr. Afr. in yrul, Geog, Soc, XXIX. 314 The 
coronal reg;ion is ignobly flat. 

t c. = CobonAby a. 3 a. Obs. 

1636 Blount Giessog-r. s. v. Vein, Coronal veine, the 
Crown-vein ; a branch of the spleen-veine, so termed be- 
cause it environs theheart in manner of a Crown. 

d. Pertaining to the corona (in various senses ; 
see CoEONA 6). 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 233 The coronal teeth are less 
prominent. 

3 . Bot. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a corona 
(in various senses : see Cobona 7 )* 

1770-4 A. Hunier Georg. Ess. 1-294 The pipe of 
communication between the seminal and coronal roots. 
1830 Lindley Hat, Syst. Bot. 108 The coronal processes of 
Silene. 

4 . Astrm. Of or pertaining lo the sun’s corona. 
1870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 49 The bright lines of the 

coronal spectrum coirespond in position to those seen in the 
spectrum of the aurora. 1871 Daily Nexus 12 Jan,, So 
abundant is the coronal light . . during totality. 1891 
Huggins in Nature 20 Aug. 373/1 Of the phy.sical and 
the chemical nature of the coronal matter we know very 
little, 

Coronalled, 'aled (kp-r<)(hald), a. [f. Couo- 

NAL 

1 ‘ 1 . Headed with a Cokonal (sense 3). Obs. 
c X430 Lonelich Grail xili, 861 With here mases coronnled 
with steU 

2 . Adorned with, a coronal or coronet. 

2847 Thackeray Barmvell, Novels Emin. Hands II. xxlv, 
The blazoned niid coronalled panels, 

Coronally, adv. ‘iObs, [f. Coronal a. + 
-LY ^.] In the manner of a crown or coronet. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Card, Cyrus i. 38 The Oyle was 
powred coronally or circularly upon llie head of Kings. 
1679 J. Gibbon in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 132a Either 
crown’d or coronally collar’d. 

'j* CoFOUaut. Obs. rare~^. corona nt- 

em, pres. pple. of corondre to crown.] One who 
crowns. 

16x3 Andrewes Serm. (1841, etc.) IV. 113 The ' crown 
the coronation, the coionant. 

Coronary (k^i’rdhari), a. [ad. L. corondri-us 
of or pertaining to a crown, f. corona Crown ; sec 
-ABY. Cf. F. coronaire, 1 3th c.] 

+ 1 . Of the nature of or resembling a crown ; 
pertaining to or fonning a crovra. Obs. exc. as in b. 
1646 Sir T. Browne^ Pseud, Ep, iil vli. xiB The Basilisk 
V thaving] some white markes or coronary spots upon 
the crowne. 1639 Pearson Cr«rf(i839) 270 The coronary 
thorns did, .also pierce his tender and sacred temples, 
b. Coronary gold [transl. L. coronariiim auruin\ : 

‘ a present of gold collected in the provinces for a 
victorious general; orig. expended for a golden 
crown ’ (Lewis and Short). 

X701 W. WoTTON Hist, Rome 308 The Coronary Gold 
whichwasalway’s presented to the Emperors by all their 
Subjects^ upon a Victory, or any other public occasion of 
Gratulation. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. II. 71. x86a Meri- 
VALE Rmt. Enip. (1865) VII. bci. 347 Large gifts, under the 
name of coronary gold, were required from every province, 
i* 2 . Suitable for garlands or wreaths. Coronary 
garden (Evelyn) s= flower garden. Also as sb. =» 
coronary plant or flower. Obs. 

x6io Guilum H eraldry iii. x. (i6n) 1x4 Coronaiie Herbes 
are suchas. .me vsed for decking and trimming of the body, 
or adorning of himses; as also, .in making of Crownes and 
Orarlapds. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 202 Box. .a most 
beautirol. .Shrul^for Edgings, Knots, and other Ornaments 
of the Coronary-Garden. 1673 — 'I'erra (1776) 6 The most 
desuable for flowers and the Coronary garden, a 1682 Silt 
89 Of garlands and coronary or garland- 

as xlM Evelyn Mem. s8 Oct., Jonquills, ranuiiculas, 
aM other of our rare coronanes. 

3 . Anat.r a. ‘ Applied to vessels, ligaments, and 
nerves which enciicle parts like a crown ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lexi), or to parts in connexion with these. 

Such are the corowry arteries and veins Ic. vesseld) of the 
which finnish the supply of blood to the substance of 
tne Heart itself ; so coronary plexus, sinus, valve, parts in 
connexion with these ; also c. arteries of the lip, of the 
stomach, c ligament of the elbow, of the knee, of the liver, 
c. sinus of the brain, c. vein of the stomach, etc. 

^teiffordfi. (16861 180 A Pullets heart, with. . 
tlie Coronary Vessels descending from it. x74e Monro 
Anat. N^es (ed. 31 73 Tlie Coronary Arteries . . are the only 
the Heart. 1831 Knox Cloquet's Anat. 
439 i he cavernous sinuses receive a great number of menin- 
veins,. and the two coronary sinuses. Ibid. 603 The 
TOronary vein of the stomach. x8^ Todd & Bowman Phys. 
V A J® ligament of the radius. 

Applied to the small pastern (second pha- 
langeal) bone of a hoise’s foot, and to parts con- 
nected with this. Also absol. as sb. ^ Coronet 5. 

Youatt Norse xviii. 372 The hoof or box is composed 
fn wall, the corona^ ring and band. 1834 Owen 

Nat. L 234 A sesamoid o^cle be- 
twen this and the second is called the ' coronary*. x88a Syd. 
Gw ^f’^cery hmie, the altered second phalanx of the 
f animals. Coronary cushion, the 

matrix of the wall of the hoof in Solipeds 

0. Pertaining to the crown (of a tooth). 

Vv ,®'^?*tAND Reliq. Dihev. 29 The majority [of 
naving lost the upper portion of their coronary 



CORONARY. 


CORONIS. 


Co'ronary, sb. rare. [ad. med.L. corenaria, 
f. corondritis : sec ConoNEB.J The office of a coroner. 

187a y'dJie^. Comm. Hist. MSS. p. xxiii, The offices of 
. .Justiciary, Coronary, and Admiralty of St. Andrews. 

+ CoTOuate, fo-. pple. Obs. [ad. L. coronat^s^ 
pa. pple. of corona-re to crown.] Crowned. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. xHx. i. 3 With croune of golde 
full royaUy coronate, ism Bradshaw St. Werburge 11. 
William conquerour. .Was coronate at London. 

Coronate (kj7'rdfh<?l:, -eft), a. [f. as prec., from 
CoKONA in modern uses.] Bot. and Zool. Having 
a corona or crown ; = Cohonated. 

1846 Dana Zoo^h. (1848) 201 Cells, .described as coronate 
within. 1866 Treas. Bot,, Coronate, furnished with a 
coronet. 

Coronate (kf7‘r<!rntfit\ v. rare. [f. ppl, stem of 
L. corondre to Cbown.] traits. To crown. (See 
also COBONATBD.) 

*6*3 in CocKERAM ii. 1657 Tomlinson Reuon’s Disp. 
Ded., Instead of Coronating your deserved Worth. 1707 
Sloane Jamaica 1, 163 A round purplish knob, .coronated 
by a long membrane, 1847 Tait's Mag. XIV, 487 It was 
coronated by an aristocracy dispensing clerical patronage on 
religious principles. 

Coronated (kpT^hdited), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 

-ED 1.] 

+ 1 . Of flowers : Arranged in a whorl : cf. Cobone, 
1676 Grew Anat. Plants vt, ii, App.(i68al 17s Sometimes, 
they [Flowers] are placed round about the Branch, that is, 
Coronated, as in Pnleginm. 

2 . Bot. and Zool. Furnished with a corona, or 
something resembling a crown ; spec, in ConcJiol. 
.tpijlied to spiral shells which have their whorls 
surmounted by a row of spines or tubercles. 

1698 J. Petiver in Phil. Tram. XX, 320 A small Coro- 
nated Fruit. 1703 G. J. Camel ibid. XXIII. 1427 A small 
diy berry coronated .somewhat like a clove. 1834 Wood- 
ward Mollusca (1S36) T13 Shell vcntricose, coronated. 
Ibid. 14s Whirls augulnr or coronated. 
t 3 . = COEONETED. Obs. 

M67 Babler II. izo All the insolence of coronated pride. 

4 . Made crown-like, {nonce-vse.) 

^186^ Lowell Fireside Trait. 1.^3 He was.. a true avaf 
av&piav, and the ragged edges ol his old hat seemed to be- 
come coronated as I looked at him. 

Coronation (kpnln^'Jan^ Also 4-5 -oioun, 
5 -tyown, -cyone, 5-6 -oyon, -cion, (5 core- 
nacyon, 6 oronation, 7 corronation). [a. OF. 
coronacioii, -ation (i,i(th c. in Liltre), acl. L. type 
* coronation-em, n. of action f. corondre to Ceown. 
(In i6-i 7th c. refashioned as Ceownation, q.v,)] 

1 . The action of crowning ; the ceremony of in- 
vesting a sovereign, or the consort of a sovereign, 
with a crown as an emblem of royal dignity, on or 
soon after his accession. 

13M WvcLiF 2 Sam, Prol., This .secounde book of Kingis 
makith mencloun of the coronacioun of Dauith. 

Caxton Blanchardjin li, u8ao) 193 The coronacyon of 
.sadoyn and of his wyff Beatrix. 1613 Siiaks. Hen. VIII, 
IV. i. 3 You come to . . behold The Lady Anne, passe from 
her Corronation. 175^-7 tr. KeysleVs Trait, (1760) 1. 261 
The stone on which the emperors formerly kneeled at their 
coronation. -*867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1 , v. 381 
He does not seem to have received the ecclesiastical rite of 
coronation. 

b. trails/, (eg. 'crowning’ at draughts). 
14x6 Audelay Poems 53 Vij blodes Crist he bled , . The 
fourth in his coronadon [with the crown of thorns}. x 6 za 
T. Taylor Comm, Titus ii. 13 The day of our owne coro- 
nation with an incorruptible crowne of glorie. 1845 Dickens 
Mut, Fr, 27 The loss of three of her men [at draughts] at a 
swoop aggravated by the coronation of an opponent. 

2 . Jig. Crowning of a work ; completion. 

1382 Bentley Mon. Matrams Pref. Prayer, The saluation 
of our soules, and the coronation ‘of thy gifts in vs. ^1586 
T, B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 491 Mingling togither 
their blood for a. .coronation of their long and perfect love. 
1845 T. W. Coit Puritanism 303 This is about the corona- 
tion of a climax, some will surely think. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. Coronation oath, that taken 
by a sovereign at his coronation. 

ts87 Vestry Bh. (Surtees) 23 For bread & drinke which 
the ringers toke on the coronation day, vj d. 1397 Siiaks. 
a Hen. I V, ni. ii. 195 A cough sir, which I caught with 
Ringing in the Kings alTayres, vpon his Coronation day, 
sir. 170a Lond. Gaz. No, 3804/2 The Treasurer of the 
Houshold threw about the Coronation Medals. 1709 Rejl. 
SacheverclL's Sertn. 6 By the first of William and Mary, 
chap. vi. the Coronation-Oath is establish’d. 1833 Blaclm. 
Mag. Jan. 139/2 A kind and good King, whose coronation 
robes are but a few months old. 1836 Emcr.son Traits, 
Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 97 Handel’s coronation anthem., 
was played by Dr. Camidge on the organ. 

Coronation, obs. var. Caenation 3 . 
t Coronator. Obs. rare. [a. L, cordndtor, 
agent-11, f. corondre to crown.] One who crowns. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 86 It is to be hardly wished 
they were sent to the Creator of the Romish Saints Tyburne 
their Coronator. 

Coronato’irial, a. rare. [f. roed.L, cordndtor 
CoBONER -1- -lAL.] Of Or pertainbg to a coroner. 

1883 Lmu Times J Mar. 332/1 The Times.. attacked the 
coronatorial system fiercely. 

tCorone. Obs.' An early form of Cbown, 
frequent in 14-1 5th c., but obs. by 1500. In the 
following, app. a new formation from L, corona ; 
see Corona 1-3, 8, 

*S*9 J- Sa[npordI Agr/ppn’s Van, Aries 70 A certaine 


loor 

continuall circle of light, which they call Stephanen, that is 
to sale, a Corone. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 73 His lloures do 
grow like ci ownes or gai landes roiinde about the stalke . . 
The seede doth grow in the smal corones from whence the 
floures fell of. 

Ooronel(l, obs. f. Colonel, Cobonal, 
Corone-, oorownement, obs. ff. Ceowniient. 
Coroner (kpTonai). Forms ; 4- coroner, (4 
oorovmer, 6 -nere, croner, 7 corroner). See also 
CuowNER. [a. AF. coruner, corouner, f. coi-une, co- 
roune Crown, the original title being custos placi- 
torum cor 01186 guardian of the pleas of the crown. 
The suffix is -be ^ a, corresp. to F. -ier, L. -arius, 
as in falconer, ojficer, treasurer, gardener, etc. 
The title was correctly latinized as cordndritts. 
But at an early date the ending was confused with 
that of verbal agents in -er (though never app. 
written -or, -our), and was rendereef into Latin as 
coronator (already in Mapta Carta).'] 

An officer of a county, district, or municipality 
(formerly also of the royal household), originally 
charged with maintaining the rights of the private 
property of the crown ; in modem times his chief 
function is to hold inquest on the bodies of those 
supposed to have died by violence or accident. 

Believed to be first instituted in 1194 under the ordinance 
cited below. 

Coroner’s intinest'. the inquiry or investigation as to the 
cause of death held by the Coroner’s Court, a tribunal of 
record, consisting of the coroner and twelve jurymen (the 
Coroner's Jury) summoned for the inquest, 

[1194 Ordinaiue in Hoveden (Rolls) III. 262 In quolibet 
comitatu eligantur tres milites et unus clericus custodes 
placitorum _ coronae. 1204 Rotuli Chart. 129/2 Per coro- 
narios comitatiis Sumerset. 1273 Act 3 Ednu. I, c. 10 Pur 
ceo que petit gent e meins sages sunt esluz ia de novel com- 
munaument al office de Coruner. 1x92 Britton i. L § 6 Et 
cn noster hostel soit un Corouner, qi face le mester de la 
Coroune par mi la verge, par tut ou nous seroms et vienonis 
en noster reaume. Ibid. i. xii. § 4 Et si nul homme murge 
en prisoun, si volom nous, qe le Corouner voise veer le cors, 
et prenge bone enqueste de sa mort, comen t il avera 
est6 mort.] f 1323 Poem temp. Ediv, II (Percy) Ixii, At 
justices and at stiiryves, Corowners, and chancelers. a 1400 
in Eng, Gilds (1870) 330 Twey coroners by-lyl> )>at hm' he in 
Wynchestre. 1480 Caxton Chnm, ccxxi. 212 Robert of 
Hamond that wa.s coroner of the kynges houshold. 1391 
Lambardb Archeim (1635) 38 That the Coroner of the 
Household have his proper power within his Verge, and 
that he and others have the order of Weight and Measure 
throughout the Realme. 1607-72 Cower. Inierpr. .s.v,,The 
Lord chief Justice of the Kings Bench is the Sovereign 
Coroner of the whole Realm.. There are ceitain Charters 
belonging to Colledges, and other Corporation.s, whereby 
they are licenced to appoint their Coroner within their own 
Precincts, e tdjo Risdon Surv. 0/ Denon § 215 (iSzo) 224 
If any man die m the forest, the coroner of Lidford shall 
crown him. 1641 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Cam- 
den) I. XI The office of Corroner and Attorney in _ the 
Kings Bench. 176a Goldsm. Hash 96 The coroner’s jury 
being impanelled, brought in their verdict lunacy. 1768 
Blackstonb Comm. IV. 271 The court of the coroner fe also 
a court of record, to enquire when any one dies in prison, 
or comes to a violent or sudden death, by what manner he 
came to his end. 1836 Marryat Midslu Easy xxxviii. The 
coroner's inquest and the funeral over, daylight was again 
admitted. 1885 Tennyson Despair xxi. Our orthodox 
coroner doubtless will find it a felo-de-se, 

Co'rouership. [f. prec. + -ship.] The office 
of a coroner. 

1447-8 in Shilling/ords (Camden) 121 Theire power 
that longeth to theiie office of coronershipp. 1884 Law 
Times 3 May 1/2 The incumbents, for the time being, of 
the various coronerships. 

tCOTOUest, a. Obs. Also ooroimiieBt, co- 
roundest. coren-est see Coeen.] ChSicest. 

<1x400-30 Ale.vatuier Arystotill.. one of jie coronest 
clerkis )iat euer knew letter. Ibid. 19x0, I, (le corounnest 
[Dubl. MS. Corounde.st] kyng of kyjigis all othire. 

Coronet (kpTdhet), sb. Forms ; 5-6 ooro- 
nette, fi-8 -ett, (7 coronate), 6- coronet, [a, 
OF. coronete, -ette, later couronnetfe, dim. of co- 
rone, cotironne Ceown : see -ET. Also reduced to 
Cbohet, and refashioned as Ceownet, q.v.] 

1 . A small or inferior crown ; spec, a crown de- 
noting a dignity inferior to that of the sovereign, 
worn by the nobility, and varying in form accord- 
ing to rank. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 603, .iii. ladyes rychely clad in 
golde and sylke, with coroiiettes vpon theyr heddes. 1347 
Boordk Introd, Knowl. 183 The Duke weryth a coronet 
oner a cap of sylke. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. li. 239 I sawe 
Marke Antony offer him a Crowne, yet ’twas not a Crowne 
neyther, ’twas one of these Coronets, 1613 — Hen. VIII, 
IV. L 34, X All the rest are Countesses. 2 Their Coronets 
say sa x8z8 Scott F. M. Perth x, ' By my coronet— by 
my knightly faith, it is true I’ said the Earl. 1833 Tenny- 
son Lady Clara V, de V. vii, Kind heaits are more than 
coronets. 1876 World V. 3 He has no children to whom he 
might bequeath the well-earned coionet 
fg. 1813 Shelley Q. Med 99 The fair star That gems the 
glitteiing coronet of morn. 

b. A figure of a coronet (in Heraldiy, etc.). 

1678 Butler Hud. iii. iL 872 Ladies , . With coronets at 
their footmen’s breeches. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvii. 
iv, Are there no charms in the thoughts of having a coronet 
on your coach ? 1864 Boutbll Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. 
xvii. 263 It. .became a usage in the fifteenth century to 
have the Crest to rise from out of a Coronet. 

2 . A fillel; or wreath of beautiful workmanship 


or precious materials, worn as an oinament lonnA 
the temples ; esj. in modern, costume, a decorative 
part of a woman’s head-dress, consisting of a plate 
or band of metal, or the like, encircling the front 
of the head. 

*599 Microcynicon (Fairholt), But oh her silver framed 
Coronet With lowe downe dangling spangles all beset. 
160X Dent Pathiv, Heaven (183X) 38 Wearing of perriwigs, 
and other hair coionets and top-gallants, 1^7 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 2230/4 A pair of Flanders lac'd Ruffies and Coronet. 
1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 132 He made a nice 
garland, or rather a coronet, of sundry strings of beads. 
i 8 z 3 S. Rogers Italy, Ginevra, And on her brow, fairer 
than alabaster, A coronet of pearls. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
II. 49 They wear gay coronets of plumes, particularly those 
of the swan. 

b, A chaplet or garland of flowers for the head. 
1390 Shaks. Mtds. N. iv. I 37 She his hairy temples then 
had rounded, With coronet of fresh and_ fragrant floweri,. 
160X Holland Pliny II. 346 That varietie of floures which 
she gathered and couched together, .in her Coronets. 1774 
J. Bryant Myihol. II. 400 We find it [the Nymphtea] . . 
u.sed for a kind of coronet upon figures of Orus. 1823 J. 
Neal Bro. Jonathan III, 335 Thy coronet of rich flowers. 

3 . = CoBONA 7 b ; formerly, also, a whorl of 
small flowers as in Labiates ; a flowering head of an 
umbelliferous or composite plant (cf. Cobona 7 c). 

*SSS Fardle Facions i. iii. 37 The coronettes of their 
Pasnepes and Garden Thistles . . [are said] to be twelue 
Cubites compasse. 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden ccx, 
Feild Calnmint with whorled Coronets. _ iMsnisnSch, 
Bot, i. (1858) 15 Sometimes there is within, or upon, the 
corolla, a cup, as in the Daffodil, or a ring of scales, as in 
the Passion-flower ; this is the Coronet, 
t 4 . Arch. The capital ofa column. Ohs. 

1333 Fardle Facions it. xii. 301 Pilers . . upon who.se 
coronettes or heades the. .rofe of the Chuiche maye reste. 

6. Farriery. The lowest part of the pastern of a 
horse, immediately above the coffin ; also the bone 
of this part, the Coeonaev bone. 

1696 A. Snape Anat. Horse v. xii. 223 Rasing the Hoof 
from the Coronet or top of it to the very bottom, .until the 
Bloud come. 1792 Ossaldiston Brit. Sportsman 122/2 
The coronet of a horse's foot, is that pait on the very top of 
it where the hair grows. 1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (ed. 3) 
94 In the horse’s leg the five bones, .of the second phalanx 
[are consolidated] into the lesser pastern or coronet, 

6. = Cobonal sb. 3. (See also Cbonet.) 

X731 in Bailey vol, II, 

7 . Short for Coronet moth ; see 8. 

8. attrib. and Comb, Coronet motb, a col- 
lector’s name of Acronycta Ligustri. 

1778 Miss Burney Enelina liii, I perceived among the 
carnages., acoronet-coach. 18x9 SKao'av.u.^^£Htomot,Com- 
pend. 250 Coronet Moth (Hectua Ligustri), XB29 Southey 
Sir T, More II. i6x Old family • trees, especially of the 
coronet-hearing kind. 1869 E. Newman Bnt. Moths, No. 
432 The Coronet, 

Co'ronet, o. rare. [f. prec. sb,] trans. To 
confer a coronet upon ! to aclorn as ■with a coronet. 

x 8 x 3 Scott Triemt. m. Introd. v, The simple lily-braid 
That coronets her temples. ^1830 Bcntiiam Whs. XL 08 
Mr. Eden, afterwards coroneted by the title of Lord Auck- 
land. 

Coronet, ohs. f. Coenet. 

Coroneted (kp'rlfneted.), ppl. a. Also -etted. 
[f. CoitONBT sb, (or V.) + -ED.] Adorned with, bear- 
ing, or wearing, a coronet; of persons, often equiva- 
lent to ‘ belonging tq the peerage 
1748 Richardson _ CAxn'wa (i8n) V. 119 She.. looked 
at the seal, ostentatiously coroneted. 1847 L. Hunt Men, 
Women ^B.ll. ix, 197 The staid conduct, .of a succession 
of coionetted actresses. <11833 Robertson Lect, I 24 The 
lady, .getting out of her coroneted carriage, 187a Long- 
STAFFH Her. Durham 24 None of his own [Bp. de Bury's] 
charming seals give the Coronetted Mitre. 1883 Vpool 
Daily Post 30 June 4/3 Coroneted ‘eccentrics’ who in 
other ranks would have been called other names. 
Coronetty, -ee, a. Her. Made like a coronet ; 
ornamented on the upper side coronet-wise. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury i, iv. 33/x He beareth Or, a 
Bend Archee, Coi onettee on the top side, Gules. Some say 
haveing the higher side Coronett- waves. Morgan .. termeth 
this a Coronet in Bend, but he should then have said (Ex- 
tended in Bend) because it reacheth from side to side of the 
shield. 186. Parker C/ow. Heraldic Terms 108 These 
are the paternal arms of his R. H. Prince ^Albert. The 
bearing is sometimes called 'a ducal coronet in bend’, and 
sometimes, more properly, ‘ a bend archee coronetty '. 

Corouice, -nich, obs. ff. Coenicb. 
Coro'niform, a. rare. [ad. L. type * coroni- 
form-is, f. corona cro'wn ; see -eobm. In mod.F. 
coroniforme.] Crown-shaped. 

X776 J. L'ee Introd, Bat. (ed, 3) 39 The Stigma is. .Coro- 
niform, or Crown-shaped in Pyrola. x88a in Syd, Soc, Lex. 

II Coronis (korffmiis). [L. coronis, a. Gr. «o- 
peovis curved stroke or flourish at the end of a 
hook or chapter, hence fig. in sense i below ; also 
in sense a. So in mod.F.] 

+ 1 . The conclusion, end. Obs. rare. 

<11670 Hackkt Abp. Williams ii. 38 (D.) The coronis of 
this matter is thus ; some bad ones, .were punish'd strictly, 
all rebuk’d, not all amended. 

2 . Greek Gram. A sign resembling an apostrophe 
(’), placed over a vowel as a maik of contraction 
or crasis; e.g. wdyadtirfor ital &ya 96 s. 

1833 E. Robinson tr. Butitnamt’s Gr. Gram, fa Over a 
crasis is commonly written the sign called coronis (KopMvft). ** 
1863 W, Smith tr, Curtiui Gr. Gram. § 16. 
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Coronium (korja’nwm). [f. CoBONA a, on the 
analogy of chemical names in -lUM.] An other- 
wise unknown element supposed to exist in a 
gaseous state in the sun’s corona. (Cf. Heliom.) 

189a C. A. Youkg Elenu Asirou. •»!. § 207 The charac- 
teristic feature of the visual spectrum [of the sun's corona] is 
a bright line in the green. .It coincides with a dark jine. .on 
Kiri^hoff's map of the solar spectrum. .This dark line. . is a 
close double, one of its components being due to iron, wlule 
the other is due to some unknown gaseous element, which 
has been called Coroniwm after the analogy of Helium. 

Coronix, obs. f. Coenicb. 
i* Co'VOnizej Obs. [f. L. corona crown -f -IZE 
(perh. in quot. ifiqs associated with coronix CoB- 
irtfcE).] trans. To crown, adorn with a coronet or 
coronal. 

1591 R. B. Hypneretomachia 63 An arched Eminence, 
adorned with coronised Lyneaments and grauings. 1596 
FiTZ-pEFFRAY Sir F. Drake (i88r) 22 Be Brakes worth 
Toyalized by your wits, That Drakes high name may coronize 

S our writs. x6o6 Ford Ftunis Mem. cxviii. To coronise 
igh-soar’d gentility. 1623 Cockeram, Coronise, to crown. 
Coronofaci^ (korJti:iu>,f^i-Jlal), a. Anai. [f. 
CoROir(Ar. + Facial.] Relating to the coronal 
suture and the face in c. angle (see quot). 

1878 Bartley tr. Topitiard’s Anikrop. ii. iii. 291 The 
corono-facial angle of Gratiolet, formed by the meeting of the 
plane passing across the coronal suture of both si(& and 
the facial line. 

Coxouogfraph (korou'ndfgraf). Astron. Also 
erron. corona-, [f. corono-, combining form of 
CoBOifA -h -GB.VPH, Gr. -yptvpos writing, writer.] 
An instrument for photographing the sun’s corona 
in full sunlight 

That in use u a combined form of Newtonian telescope 
and photographic camera, suggested by Dr. W. Huggins m 
a paper read before the Royal Society in 1882. 

1885 Sir H. Grubb CataJ. Philos. Instr., Dr. Huggins' 
Coronograph for photogrmhing Corona. 1890 Capt. Darwin 
in Phil. Trails. 306 The Coronagraph was designed as the 
instrument which would give the best chance of rendering 
it possible to obtain photographs of the corona in sunlight. 

Hence Coronosfraphlo a.', also Coro'uogram, 
a photograph of the corona so obtained. 

1890 TabUi 2S Jan. 128 The special new coronagraphlc in- 
strument prepared for the occasio'n. 

Corono^raplier, obs. f. Chbobo-. 

Covonoid (kpTi&oid, koro^ii'nO|id), a. Anal. 
[mod. f. Gr. Kopinnj crow ; see -oiD.] 

Applied to processes of bones of a curved form 
like a crow’s beak, and to parts in connexion with 
these; esji. the c. process of the lower jaw, and 
that of the ulna, and the c. fossa of the humerus. 

1741 A. Monro Anaionty (ed. 3I27 Such Processes as 
terminate in a sharp Point, have the general Name of 
coronoid bestowed on them._ x8o8 Reeve zW. XC VIII. 117 
The zygomatic process terminates at the coronoid process of 
the lower jaw. z86s Reader No. 139. 242/3 The coronoid 
origin of this muscle. _i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Coronoidfossa, 
adepression above the inner segment of the trochlear surface 
of the lower end of the humerus for the reception of the 
coronoid process of the ulna in flexion of the forearm, 

Corons : see Curbant. 

Coronula: see next. 


* Coronnle (koro»'ni«l). Bot. and Zxml. [ad. L. 
coronula, dim. of corona crown. The L. form is 
sometimes used.] 

1. Bot, An appendage like a small crown or 
coronet surmounting a seed, etc. : cf. Cokona 7 a. 

x8^ Gregory Diet, Acts ^ Sc, I. 255 The coronula is. .a 
*21,^ n adhering to the seed, like a little crown. 

Bote^ CoTonule^ the small calyx4ike body 
which crowns the nucule of Chara. [Called Crown in 
transl. of Sachs.] i88x Groves in Jrnl. Bot. X. a The small 
size and shortness of the nucleus and coronula. 

2 . 2 ^ol. A kind of acom-shell or barnacle of the 
genus Coronula of Cirripeds ; parasitic on Cetacea. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Auat, I, 686/1 All the Balanids — with 
Coronules— have calcareous bases* 
1876 Bewdens Animal Parasites 57 Esohricht has in vain 
offerra a revrard to him who would send him coronula still 
aUached to the umbilical cord. 

Coroplasty, Corotomy : see Coe- 2. 

Coroaeia, : seeCoBsiB. 

Corosif, -ive, etc., obs. if. Cobbosivb, 

CoroRgle, obs. f. Coeacle. 

Coroiual, obs. f. Coeonal, 

Coroundest, -nnest : see Coeoebst. 

CorounCe, eorowne, obs. ff. Ceowm-. 

CorouziB ; see Odebamt. 

TCovouTi a. Obs. [a. AF. cof'our=OF, coreor, 
later coureur courser, also as adj.^ Fit for the 
course; jrEflfe corour==F. cheval coureur, courser, 

®47S He leop upon a stede corour, And 
flowgh away withoute socour. vm, «.iiu 

Corowtter(e, obs. f. Coboitee. 

II Corozo (korJu-so). [Native name.] 

A Sou& American tree, Phytehphas macro- 
carpa, allied to the palms ; its seed is the Corozo- 
nut (or tvopi-nut), the hardened albumen of which 
lumishes the substance called vegetable ivory. 

■* the?^u \ which 

® ‘lia” dates, of an exoui- 

Bite taste, and proper for mafing cooling and wholsome 
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draughts. 1869 Eu^. Mech. 24 Dec., 367/2 Buttons are made 
. .from the corozo nuts. 1883 Etig. 8^1 

Besides vast quantities of corozo nut or vegetable ivory, Bir- 
mingham consumes tons upon tons^of sheik for buttons. 

Oorp, Sc. and north Eng. dial. f. Corpse. 

Corpax, erron. scribal f. corporax, Coepoeas. 

Corperal(e, Corperas : see Coepoe-. 

Corpes, -ia, obs. ff. Cobpsb. 

i* Co'Tpiou. Obs. Also corpehun, ? oorphun, 
copshen, [Of uncertain etymology : perh. f. corp- 
body : the use of Us in quot. 1516 does not make 
it certainly French. Copshen is prob. the same 
word, though the spelling suggests derivation from 
cop head.] Name of a quality of herring : see 
quot. 1758. 

ci44a Promp. Pam. 93 CorphunJ//. P. corpehun her- 
ynge]. iflia in Rogers iEriic. ^ HI. 322/3 Corpions 
I cade @ 4/3. 13x6 Jbid, 323/2 Herrings called les cor- 
pions I cade @ t/4. 1738 Binnell Descr. Thames 227 

Fishers distinguish thmr Heirings into six different Sorts : As 
theFat Herring. .theShotten Herring, .the Copshen, which 
by some Accident or other has been deprived of its Head. 

Corpolent, obs. f. Corpulent. 

Corporal (kpuporal), fl. (j^.) Forms: 4-5 oor- 
porell(e, 5 (oorperall), 5-7 oorpbrall, 5 -al. [a. 
OF. corportil (12th c.), later corporel, ad. L. corpo- 
ral-em bodily, f. corpus, corpor- body. See -al.] 

1 , Ofor belonging to the human body; bodily. 

c 1400 Rem. Rose 6759 Swynke he with his hondis cor- 
porelle. 1474 Caxton Chesse 7 The corporal or hodelye 
sight. 1490 — Eneydos xxix. 113 Fayre yeftes of nature, 
a^s beaulte corporelle. z: 1310 Barclay Afzzv-. Gd, Manners 
(1570) D iv. His members corporal!. 1347 Act i Edw, VI, 
c. 3 If they should be punished by death, .and with other 
corporall paine. 1641 in Nalson Impart, Collect. (1683) II. 
482 1 1 is this day ordered by the Commons .. that ail corporal 
bowing at the Name . .be henceforth forborne. 1671 Milton 
P, R. IV. 299 In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 
2762 Gibbon Misc. Ivks, (1814) IV. 131 A favourite topic of 
ancient raillery was corporal defects. x868 Gladstone yiev, 
Mnndi v. (1869) iiS The achievements of Heracles are per- 
sonal, indeed corporal. 

b. Personal, 

1631 Hobbes Leviath. iL xx. When the Victor hath 
trusted him with his corporall liberty.^ X734 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) I. xxvi. 189 Taking his corporal leave of 
her. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 173 Since by a devise a 
freehold may pass without corporal tradition or livery of 
seisin. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl, 1. i. 22 The chan- 
cellor has given [to Master John Homyll in 1418] corporal 
and real possession of the foresaid ben^ce. 

+ c. Having a body, embodied. Ohs. 

tifix Ripley Comp. Akh. viii. in Ashm, (1652) 172 The 
Spryt may Corporall be. And become fyx wylh hyt and 
substancyall. 1634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 142 There they 
.suppose Enoch and Elias are corporall to this day. 1647 
W. Browne tr. Polexander u. 237 There are corporall 
Angels on earth. 

f 2 . Of the nature ot body or matter ; corporeal, 
material, physical. Obs. 

1319 hiterl. Four Ekm. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 12 Though 
the form and fashion of any thing That is a corporal body 
be_ destroyed. 1329 More Dyakge i, Wks. 115/2 The wor- 
shipping of god with golde and siluer, & suche other corporall 
thjnges. 1392 West xst PI. Symbol. § 50 D, Corporal 
things are such as of their own nature may be felt or seen. 
x6os Shaks. Mach, i. iii. 81 What seem’d corporall Melted, 
as breath into the Wind. 1633 H. More Antid, Ath, i, 
viii. (1712) 23 Either God, or this corporal and sensible 
World must of itself necessarily exist, x’joa Echaro Eccl. 
Hist, (1710) 644 Two principles; the one Good.. the other 
Evil, from whence proceeded the evil soul of man ; together 
with the body, and all corporal creatures. X726 tr. Gregorys 
Astrim, I. 47s_Thetwo Planets observed in Corporal Con- 
junction (that is where the one seems to touch or cover the 
other). 

t b.' Relating to materiallhiugs; material. Obs. 

*S 3 § CovERDALE Zech, Contents ch, x, Thorow corporal 
promises, the prophet ledethmenvnto the promises that are 
fulfliled in Christ. 

f 3 . Large of body. Obs. 

CX473 Partenay^^t Sin^at gret thikke is, wonder cor- 
porall. 1630 I?. Johnsotls Kingd. tf Cominw, 202 As for 
flesh-meat, I thinke that a Hawke in England eats more in 
a moneth, than.. a suiScienC corporall Burger does in six 
weekes. 


t 4 . Having solidity ; solid. Obs, 

a. In early Chetn. 

i6fe Boyle Orig. Formes Qual, One little Masse c 
(though perhaps somewhs 
palish) trold. Ibid. 131 In some grosse, or, as they speal 
corporal Salts, such as Sea-salt, Salt.petre. 

b. Corporal number x a number pertaining t 
cubic or solid measure. 


1394 Blundevil Exerc, i. xxvi. (ed. 7) 59 A Cubique c 
Corporall number, having both length, breadth, and deptl 
6 . Phrases, a. Corporal oath [med.L. corporcti 
juramentum ; cf. corporaliter jurare, also BODIL 
OatK\ : an oath ratified by corporally touching 
sacred object, esp. the gospels, but sometimes th 
consecrated host, or relics of saints, and in heathe 
times the altar, etc., of an idol, as distinguishe 
from a merely verbal oath, to which the body was 
as it were, not a party, arch. 

As the consecrated host or corpus Dei was sometimes th 
tbms corporaliter tactum, the attributive 'corporal' hs 
been held by some to refer to the host ; but mis is nc 
historically tenable. See the treatment of the subject h 
-?fy-(;?82)II.pp.li-lHi; also mimed 
seval examples In Du Cange, s.v. Jurare, the Italia 


quots. in the Vocab. Della Critsca (1878) s.vv. Corporale, 

Corporaimente, etc. . _ 

[C1300 Thorn Chron. (ya Decern Script, II. x<j66) Forma 
fidelitatis faciendm. Ego N. de C. juro adhaec sancta Dei 
evangelia, prsestito corporaliter Sacramento, quod, etc. 
figoo Robert, Bp. of Glasgow in Rymer II. 867 (Du 
Cange) Et cest .serment avons nous fet sur le cors noire 
Seigneur.] 1334 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. O.yford 128 
By vertue of corporall othe gyven to the Universitie. 1348 
HALh Chron. 20 b, Eche of theim takyng a corporall othe 
upon the holy Evangelistes. 1383 Adp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 
323 The eldest, .servant of his house, .(for he had rule over 
all which Abraham did po-ssesii), was not permitted to deal in 
this matter without taking a corporal oath beforehand [cf. 
Gen. xxiv. 2]. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. iii. (1821) 241 
Untill he had taken his corporal oath (upon a booke) that he 
would, etc. 1675 tr. Machitmellls Prince (Rtldg. 1883) 252 
He would . . take his corporal oath hi.s . . life was tedious. 
173s Waows Insurances 1. 269 He. .confirmed the Truth of 
the. .written Deposition with his Corporal Oath, before us. 

b. Corporal punishment : punishment inflicted 
on the body ; originally including death, mutila- 
tion, branding, bodily confinement, irons, the 
pilloiy, etc. (as opposed to a fine or punishment 
in estate or rank). In 19th c. usually confined to 
flogging or similar infliction of bodily jiain. 

1381 Lambarde Eiren. i. xii. (1602) 57 Corporall punish- 
ment, is eyther capitall, or not capital!. x6z2 A1 alyne.s A nc. 
Law-Merch. 431 Imprisonment is a coi-porall punishment. 
1714 Act I Geo, I, St. 2. c. 18 § X4 To he kept to hard La- 
bour, and suffer such corporal Punishment as the said Justice 
or Justices, .shall think fit. 1724 Act ii Geo. /, c. 26 § 10 
Any Crime, importing a Capital or any other Corporal 
Punishment. 1827 Hansard ./’«>'/. Deb. XVI. 670. 26 J'’eb,, 
Mr. Hume proposed . . that it should be unlawful to inflict 
corporal punishment, by stripes or lashes, upon any .soldier. 
1836 0 ’Connf.ll Ho. Comm. 14 Apr., They talked of ‘cor- 
poral punishment ' ; they did not choose to u.se its right 
name — ‘flogging'. 1838 Act 1-2 Viet, c, 17 § 7 (Mutiny 
Act) That a General Court-martial .. may _ sentence any 
Soldier to Corporal Punishment, not extending to Life or 
Limb, for Immorality, etc._ 1868 G. Duff /’a/. Sumu 26 'J'he 
last reform . . is the abolition, a few weeks ago, of corporal 
punishment in ihe army. 

e. Corporal works of mercy, works of mercy to 
the bodies of men, of which seven are reckoned. 

13. . Mamtall of Prayers, The Workes of mercy Corporall. 
To feed the hungry. To glue drinke to the tnirsty, _ To 
cloathe the naked. To visitt and ransome the Captiues. 
To harbour the harbourlesse. To visitt the sicke. To 
burie the dead. 1871 Freeman Norm. Couq, (1876) IV. 
xxi. 711 He was reacfy to do the last corporal work of mercy 
to his departed sovereign. 

tB. as sb. pi. {elliptical^. Obs, 

1639 Fuller Appeal Inj, Innoc, iii. 66 Naturals, cor- 
porals, morals, civils, intelfectuak. 1678 Cudwori ii Iniell. 
Syst, 821 When the soul goes out of this body, whether it 
be carried into any corporal places, or to incorpornls like to 
corporals. 

Corporal (kpuporal), j//.i Eccl Forms: 3 
corporeal, 4-5 oorporalle, (5 -erale'', 6-y -all, 
6- -al. [ad. med.L. corpordlis {pallet), co'^orale 
{pallium), in F. corporal, f. L. corpus body.] 

•I* 1 . An ancient eucharistic vestment. Obs, 
a 1000 Canons Edgar in Thorpe Laws IL 250 We lairaS 
^t selc preost hmbbe corporalem |>onne he mas.ssi;3e. x66o 
R. Coke Power ^ Subj. 162 (transl. of prec.) That every 
Pi lest celebrating Mas.s, hath his Corporal. 

2 . A cloth, usually of linen, upon which the 
consecrated elements are placed during the celebra- 
tion of the mass, and with which the elements, or 
the remnants of them, are covered after the celebra- 
tion. Called also corporal-cloth. • 

1381 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 233 A ‘ palyouii ’ of cloth of 
gold ; two ‘ corporalles '. c 1440 Promp, Parv, 93 Corporasse 
or coiporalle, corporale. 1488 in La. Treas. Acc. Scotl. I, 
85 In ane vthir gardeviant : — In the fyrst, a lamp of siluer, 
a corporale with a cais, 1323 Ld. Berners Proiss. I. cc. 
237 Ihis squier had with hym the patent and corporal. 
1637 Bh. Com. Prayer, Church Scot,, Communion Rubric, 
He that celebrates shall . . cover with a fair linen cloth, or 
corporal, that which remaineth of the consecrated elements, 
X64Z I. H. Petit, agsi. Pocklingion 3 He hath caused two 
cloathes to be made, which he cals Coroorals, and these he 
useth to lay over the Bread in the Sacrament. 1723 tr. 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist, xqth c. I. v. 64 They made use of Veils 
also.. which were made of Lawn, as the Corporal was, 
afterwards of Silk. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. i, 38 
Anciently, the Corporal-cloths were so large as to over- 
spread the whole altar. 1888 Times 22 June 13/3 Con- 
cerned in stealing a silk veil, two linen corporals, a silver 
cross.. from St. Peter’s Churcli. 

b. Corporal-case : a case for the corpdlal. 

[Cf. 2488 in prec.] 1339 Inv, In Reg, Episc. Aberd. 
(Spalding Club) I. App, go Item a corporal case with a 
cover of cloatli of gold. 

Corporal (l<p-ap6ral), sb.^ Mil. [a. ilSth c. F. 
corporal, var. of capporai, caporal (Littre), ad. It. 
captirdle (Sp. caporal). 

Diez and others take caporalt as the original form, as a 
deriv^ve of capo head ; but this leaves the -or- unaccounted 
for. On the other hand, the corporal form is of consider- 
able antiquity : Du Cange quotes from a letter of yoS, 
capitaneus, etutipsi[Venetians]vocaDt, Tlus 

favours a derivation from It, corpo, L. corpor- body (i. e. of 
troops), with subsequent contamination by capol\ 

1 . A non-commissioned military officer ranking 
under a sergeant. 

‘He has charge of one of the squads of the company, 
places^ and relieves sentries, and keeps good order in the 
OTard' (Stocqiieler). forporaVs guard', a small armed 
detachment such as is placed under the command of a 
corporal. Hence a small body offollowers or supporters. 
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i57p_ Dicces Siratiot. 84 The Corporal is a degree in 
dignitle above the private souldior. 1598 Baerct T/iear, 
IVarres 248 The word Caporall, which is a meere Italian, 
and also vsed by the French, we corruptly do both write 
and pronounce Corporall. 164a Declar. Lords ^ Cant. 
For Raising Forces 22 Dec, 7 That each Company of 
Dragooners have an experienced Souldier to be a Corporall. 
c 164s T. Tully Siege Carlisle ^1840) 35 Philipson. .sent a 
corporal with 20 horse. _ xyog Steele Taller No. 164 ? 6 
An old Soldier jn the Civil Wars, who was Corporal of a Com* 
pany in a Regiment of Fool. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. VI. 326, I, who command the largest British army 
that has been employed. .have not the power of making 
even a corporal. 1833 Marryat P, Simple vii, The key of 
the store-room, was under the charge of one of the corporals 
of marines. 1M8 Regul. .J- Ord, Army P 312 When Non- 
commissioned Officers are required to assist the Officers, 
Corporals may be appointed to act as Serjeants. 1888 
Times 26 June 4/4 Mr. G. M., Corporal of Horse, Royal 
Horse Guards, .writes to correct the statement. 

+ 2 . Corporal of the field ; a superior officer of 
the army in the i6th and 17th c., who acted as an 
assistant or a kind of aide-de-camp to the sergeant- 
major : see qnot. 1622. Obs. 

x6aa F. Markham Bk. JVar iv. ix. 133-3 The next great 
Officers.. are the Foure Corpor.Tls of the Field, who hauc 
their dependance only vpon the Serieant-Maior and aie 
called his Coadiutors or a.ssistauts . . who for their election 
ought to bee Gentlemen of great Dexteritie . . such as haue 
at least been Captaincs in other times . . It is meet that all 
these foure Corporals of the Field bee e,xccediug well 
mounted, x^px Garrard ..4 IFarre 136 Office and duetie 
of the foure Corporals of the field. 1633 T. Stafford Pac, 
Hib. xxi. (1821) 413 Sent a Corporall of the field, to cause 
the like to be done in the Earle of Thomonds quarter. 

3 . NatU. t a. Formerly, a petty officer on 
board ship, part of whose duty consisted in teachii^ 
the sailors the use of sm.'ill arms : see quot. 1620. 
b. 'The ship's corporal of the present day is the 
superior of the first-class working petty officers, 
and solely attends to police matters imdcr the 
master-at-arms or superintendent-in-chief’ (Smyth 
Sailor's mrd-bkX 

i 6 a 6 Capt. Smith Accid. Vitg, Seamen 4 The Corporall is 
to .see the .setting and rcleeuing the watch : and see all the 
souldiers and saylors kcepc their Armc.s cicanc, neatc and 
yare ; and teach them their vse. xMg Stuumy Mariner's 
Mag,^ V. xi. 46 The Gunners at Sea did not exercise the Sea- 
men in this knowledge, a.s the Corporal doth in Mustering 
of them with their musquels. xyoS Lond. Gas, No. 4440/1 
The Midshipmen . . Corporals, Yeomen of the Sheets . . one 
Eighth Part. x8gx Times 20 Sept., A ship's corporal on 
duty in the Britannia. 

t Co'rpovalate. Obs.-^ [f. Coepobal ji. 2 -f 
-ATE 1 .] A body commanded by a corporal ; a 
corporal’s guard or squad. 

XS90 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 7 Divided into parts 
and Corporolntes under their Corporals and Sergeants. 

Corporality (k/Tiporoclili). Also 5 -ite, 6 
-ytio, 7 -itie. [ad. late L. corporalitds ^Ter- 
tullian), f. corporal-is CoBPOBAIi: see -ITY. Cf. 
mod.F. corporaliU (Bossuct),] 

1 . The quality of consisting of matter ; material 
or corporeal existence ; materiality. 

Trevisa Barth, De P. R, vin. xxviii. (1493) 338 
Sauynge the corporalite of eylher and cont;^nuaunce of 
theyr substancyall partyes. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World I, 
7 Aristotle findeth corporality in the beames of light. x64a 
M. More Song 0/ Soul 11. 11. iii, xxix. That fond grosse 
phansie . . Of the souls corporal’tie. X662 J. Chandler 
Van Helmont's Oriat. 130 A Malhcmaticall corporality or 
bodiliness. 17XX S. Clarke Lei. to Dodwell 71 The Cor- 
porality of the Soul. x88z-3 Sciiafp Encycl. Relig, Knovil, 
1464 Perhaps he.. considered corporality and substantiality 
as identical ideas. 

t b. as opposed to spirituality. Obs. 
x6s7^77 Feltiiam Resolves i. xix, 34 Take her as she is in her 
self, not dimm’d and ihickned with the misLsof corporality; 
then is she a heauty. X653 Fuller Ch. Hist. hi. vi. § 21 
Whether the .spirituality of them shall refine the rest , . or 
the corporality, or earthliuess of them, depress them. 

1 0* Alchemy. The gross and earthy part of 
anything, incapable of sublimation. Obs. 

x66o tr. Paracelsus' Archidoxis l_iv. 32 In that Colour is 
the Quintessence contained, the residue is the Corporality. 
1683 Salmon Doron Mea. 1. 310 In this color are the 
Fotestates contained, the residue is the ‘ Corporality 

2 . The quality of being embodied; embodied 
existence or condition. 

x64a H. More Song 0/ Soul n. i. i. xii, [They] deeply 
doubt if corporalitie were stroy'd Whether that inward first 
vitalitie Could then subsist. x6gx E. Taylor Ir. Beluneu’s 
Theos. Philos. 338 The Precious Gold of Heavenly Corpo- 
rality. X847 Biacktv. Mag. LXI. 733 Until certified of nis 
corporality, [we] shall set down the gentleman . . as a mem- 
ber of an imaginary clan. 

b. concr. Bodily substance or organism, body. 
X841 FrasePs Mag. XXIII. 217, I would much rather 
have repaired ihmr minds with learning . . than their corpo- 
ral ities with drugs. 

t 3 . Corporate quality or organization of a 
society, town, etc. Obs. 

xssjS Corpor, of A. xbridge in ^rd Rep, Com, Hist, MSS. 
(1872) 303/2 The same yere oure Corporalylie was granted, 
fb. concr. A body of men; a Cobpobation. Obs. 
xfo3 [see Corporalty]. x64x Milton Re/orin. 3 Citations 
. . to be served by a corporality of griflonlike promoters 
and apparitors. 

4 . fl. Corporal or bodily matters ; things per- 
tainmg to bodily wants, etc. Cf. temporalities. 


1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. x. 32 Motives of 
convenience, or mere corporalities, as I may say. 

Corporally (kp-ip6ra.li, advi). [f. Coepobai, 
a. + -LY=^.] 

1 . In a corporal or bodily manner; by bodily 
or personal action ; in or as to the body ; bodily. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 198/3 Thus wrought our lord by 
the merites of the blessyd vyrgyne corporally whiche moche 
more habundantly wyreheth by hir merytes to__the sowles 
sipirituelly. rgSx T. Norton CalvUis Insi. 1. xiii. (1634] 31 
T he whole fulnesse of the Godhead doth corporally dwell in 
Christ. x6oo E. Blount Hist. Portugall (ed. 2) 40 Euery 
Harquebuzier that shouide be found, .without fiftie bullets 
..shoulde be corporally punished, xdss Needham tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 196 They did enter upon the Sea cor- 
porally by occupation. X749 Wesley Whs. {1872) X. 121 
If Christ is not corporally present in the host, they grant 
their adoration to be idolatry. 2833 Milman Lot. Chr, 
(1864) II. iv. vili. 400 Euthymius. . was corporally punished 
with blows and stripes. 2883 Lasv Rep. ii Q. Bench Div. 
6og Whether the offence imputed was punishable corporally 
or by fine. 

1 2 . Aslron. Cf. Cospobai, a. 2 quot. 1726. Obs. 
1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 223 The Sunne 
. .is conjoined with many starres. .and in the 81 ^'' of August 
is corporally conjoyned with Basiliscus. 

t Co'rporaluess. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Corporal or physical condition ; corporality. 

2398 Trevisa Bartlu De P. R. viii. xxviii. (1493) 338 The 
water abydyth in his corporalnesse by joynynge and con- 
tynuynge togiders of his parlies. 

Corporalship (k^iporaljip). [f. Coepoeal 

ji.2 + -SHIP.] 

fl. A body of soldiers under the command of a 
corporal, or of a Corporal of the Field. Obs. 

1392 Garrard Art Warre 28 If a corporall-shippe of 
pikemen be joyned togither with another of shot. 2623 
Markham Souldiers Accid. 7 This done, you shall deuide 
one hundred men into foure Corporal Ishipps or Squadrons. 
2633 Barriffe Mil, Discip. cxx. {1643I 415 Three rots of 
pikes make a Corporal.ship. xin* T. Venn Milit. Obscrv, 
191 He [the sergeant] shall march on the outside, where he 
may best, .take charge of their several Corporolsbips. 

2 . The office or position of a corporal. 

167a T. Venn Milit. Observ. 192 The soldiers under his 
Coiporalship. 2814 Scott Wav. vii. Petitions for ser- 
geancies and corporal-ship.s. 1838 Chmnb, yml. IX. 160 
[He] had worked his way up from a corporalship of marines. 
CoTporalty, var. of Coepobality, a corporate 
body or corporation. 

2603 in Sir K. Boyle Diary Ser. u. (1887) I. 62 Two casks 
of Powder., they., unshipt.. the Maior alledging that it was 
the act of the Corporally. 

+ Go'rpovance. Obs. rare. [a. OF. corpor- 
ance, -emo bodily form, stature, corpulence, f. 
corporer to embody, give a body to : see -ance.] 
Bodily size ; physical proportions. _ 

2370 G. Buchanan Chammleon, Albeit it be small of cor- 
porance noghltheless it is of ane slronge nature. 
Corporas (kp-jporais). Forms; scorporeals, 
4 -aua, -eaus, corperaus, 4-6 -as, 5-7 corpor- 
‘'^s(e, 5-6 -aoe, 5 oorperax, -arax, (ooperas, 
-araoe), 6 -esse, (corpTax), 5-9 oorporas, 6-9 
oorporax. [ME. corporatts, a. OF. corporatis, 
(earlier corporals'), nom. sing, of corporal = CoE- 
POKAli sb\ (The same form was in OF. acc. pL, 
and remains in pi, as corporauxf\ = Corporal 
2, 

c xaoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 163 De me.shakele is of medeme 
fustain, and te corporeals sole and nnshapliche, CX300 
Havelok i 38 The calix, and the pateyn ok, The corporaus, 
the messe-gere. cx3xs Suoreiiam 30 And eke the corperaus 
Onder the deakne vealdeth. 2387 Trevisa Higden tP-olls) 
V. 12 Sixtus ordeyned corperas [Hark MS. corpo- 

rasse] schulde noujt be of silk nol>er sendel. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 363/2 She made mo than fyfty corporas and sente 
them.. in to dyuerce chirches. 2323 Bradshaw St, Wer- 
burge II. 532 Some gaue a coope and some a vestement 
Some other a chalice and some a corporace. 2343 Rich- 
momi Wills (Surtees) 47 Corporaxes, altar clothes, albys, 
towells. 2349 Ek, Com, Prayer^ Commun, Rubric, Then 
shall lake so much Bread and Wine as shall suffice, .laying 
the bread upon the coiporas. 2635 Fuller Waltham Abb. 
(2840) 27s Three corporasses, whereof two white silk, and 
one blew velvet. 1884 l-ife ?. Skinner ix. 274 The Rubric 
provides for the use of. .a corporas, a paten, a bell, and 
some other things. 

b. Comb., as corporas boff, case, cloth, etc. 

2478 Churchm. Acc. St. Andreids, East Cheap (in Brit. 
Mag, XXXII. 36) Item, payde for a Corporas Case . . 
ij*. 232a Bury Wills (Camden) 127, iij^ fyne elle 

kerchers to be vsyd for corporas clothe."). 2329 Test. Mbor, 
(Surtees) V. 277 To the parishe churche . . my dublelt of 
cremysyne sattyn, to make thereof corprax cases. 2366 in 
E. Peacock Enjg. Ch. Furniture (2866) 31 One cor- 
porax cloth, one corporax bagg, 2833 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers III. 11. 289 A pair of corporals in a corporas 
case. 18^ Mrs. Palliser Lace xxii. 232 Richly-laced cor- 
porax cloths. 

Corporate (kpupor^), ppl. a. [ad. L. cor- 
porat-ns, pa. pple. of corpordre : see next.] 

A. as pa. pple. 1 . Uniled into one body. arch. 
2398 Trevisa. Barth. De P. R. iv. iii. (249s) 82 What is 
drawen and is lyke therto is corporate and onyd therto. 
2850 Blackie AEschylus I. 223 Four several functions cor- 
porate in one. 

2 . Embodied. Obs. 

a 2333 Latimer Serm. if- Rem. (2843^ 333 It were loo long 
to tell you ..how long it were ere I could forsake such 
folly, it was so corporate in me. 


B. at^. f 1 . Large of body ; corpulent. Obs. 

2309 Barclay Shyp 0 / Folys (2570) 253 His body is so 

f reat and corporate, 2333 Elyot Cast. Helthe iii. vi. 62 
.eane men have more blod, corporal men have more 
fleshe. 

■f" 2 , Pertaining to or affecting the body. Obs. 

2586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 289 Goods and possessions be 
things onely accompaniyng the honor of the body of the 
owner, and therefore they be called corporate. 2623 Sir 
H. Finch Law (2636) 427 When the partie for not appeal- 
ing should haue some great losse or corporate paine. 

+ 3 . Having a body, embodied ; material. Obs, 
c 253* Dewes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 2037 In the whiche 
all maner shape and effigiation doth shyne cletely so well 
corporates [Fa corporSez\ as incorporates. 2337 North tr. 
Guetmrds Diall Pr, 29 a/2 Al thinges, aswel . . visible, as 
invisible, corporate, as incorporate, 1613 R. C, Table Alph. 
(ed, 3I, Corporate, hauing a body. 2^3 Bushnell Vicar. 
Sacr. 442 Christ. _.is conceived to simply come into the cor. 
porate state of evil, and bear it with us. 

4 . Forming a body politic, or corporation. 

Hence corporate body, body corporate : see Body sh, 24. 
Corporate town : a town possessing municipal rights, and 
acting fay means of a corporation. Corporate county', a 
city or town with its liberties, which has been constituted a 
county of itself, independent of the jurisdiction of the histo- 
rical county or shire in which it is situated. 

132a Act 4 Heu. VIII, c. 29 § 20 In Hundredes, Townes 
Corporate and nott corporate, pai-isshes and all other places. 
2377 Harrison England ir. v. (1877) * 3 ° These citizens. . 

are to serve . . in corporal townes where they dwell. 2398 
Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 270 (R.) Any person or persons, body 
politique, or corporate, or incorporate. 2763 Blackstone 
Comm, 1 . 1, iv. 83 There are also counties corporate. xSaa 
Hazlitt Table-t, Ser. ii. viii. (2869) 259 Corporate bodies are 
more coirnpt and profligate than individuals. 2823 M<'Cui^ 
LOCH PoL Econ. i. 33 'The citizens of corporate towns. 2843 
Lytton Last Bar, i. i. The powerful and corporate asso- 
ciation they formed amongst themselves. 1U7 Lowell 
Democr. 32 They no longer belong to a class, but to a body 
corporate. 

tj. transf. Forming one body constituted of many 
individuals. 

18S0 Huxley CrayJiJi 128 Such an organism as a crayfish 
is only a corporate unity, made up of innumerable partially 
independent individuals. 

6 . Of or belonging to a body politic, or corpo- 
ration, or to a body of persons. 

Corporate name ; the name by which a corporation en- 
gages in legal acts. 

2607 Siiaks. Tlmon n, ii. 223 They answer in a joynt and 
corporate voice. 17S3 Hanway Trav, (2762) I. Ded. 6 
Your endeavours, in your private, as well as corporate 
capacity. 1770 in Examiner 4 May (2812) 286/2 Lord Den- 
bigh. .asked what made a Coiqiorate-act? Mr. Townsend, 
laughing, answered, an act of the Corporation. 2846 
M'Culloch Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) II. 449 All county 
gaols, and. .seventeen of tbeiargest prisons under comorate 
jurisdiction, 2833 Act 29-20 Viet, c. 27 § 24 in Oxf, ^ 
Camb, Enactmfs. 248 The College, if a cotporation, shall be 
assessed for Ihe same in its corporate name. 2876 Digby Real 
Prop. i. § 2. 22 The land ceased to be public land and be- 
came what we style coroorate or private property, 

f C. quasi-fltfo. Into the body. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. vi. xx. (1493'' 206 In yong- 
lynges meete taken corporal nouryssheth. .the body. 

Corporate (k^ipore’t), v. arch. [f. L. cor- 
poral-, ppl. stem of corpordre to form into or 
furnish with a body, f. corpus, corpor- body.] 

+ 1 . trails. To form into a corporation or body 
politic; to incorpoiate. Obs. 

2S32 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 19 Ail and singuler politike 
bodies spirituall in anie maner of viise corporated. 2598 
Stow Surv. xiii. (1603) 449 Erected, corporated and en- 
dowed with landes. 1622 Speed Theat. Gi. Brit, xxvii. 
(1624)33/2 This city, .whom Henry VI corporated a county 
of itselfe. 2631 Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 446 This Hos- 
pitall was. .erected, corporated, and endowed.. by Queene 
Mary. 

2 . To combine in one body; to incorporate 
{with) ; to embody. 

1543 Hen. viii in Stow Chron, (R,\ Such notable vertues 
and princely qualities as you haue alleaged to be coipo- 
rated in my person. 1626 Surfl. & Markjl Country Forme 
43 Corporated with the flower of Frankincense and aloes. 
x 8 t 8 Pall Mall G. sMar. i/i In.. ‘public spirit' London is 
notoriously and disastrously deficient. The great thing 
needful is to corporate its conscience. 

3. intr. To unite or join in one body. rare. 

2647 H. More Sang of Soul hi. h. xix, Though she [the 
Soul] corporate with no World yet. 2863 G. Meredith Fa- 
rina 61 At the thre.shoId. .a number of the chief burgesses of 
Cologne had corporated spontaneously to condole with him. 
Hence Co'rporatiztg ppl. a., incorporating. 

2882 Greener Gun 307 According to these chronicles, 
corporating mills, stamping mills, corning mills and solar 
stoves for drying the powde^ were in use. 

Corporately (kp’iport'tli), adv. [f. Coepobatb 
a. -h -LY 3 .] 

+ 1 . In or as regards the body ; bodily, Ohs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vti. ccxxxiii. 269 He founded the 
abbey of Feuersham. .where he no we corporally restyth. 

2 . In a corporate capacity ; as a coloration. 

1804 Ld. Ellenborouch in East Reports v. 310 General 
corporate acts required to he done by the whole body cor- 
porately assembled. 2836 T. Hook G. Gurney HI. xi8 
The Honourable John Company (as the Court of Directors 
. . are corporately called in that country [India]). 

Co'rporateuess. [f* as prec. + -ness.] 
tl. Corpulence. Obs. (Cf. Corporate ir. i.J 
2547 Boordb Brev, Health xc. 36 Cotpulence, corporate- 
ness or grosnes of the body. 1347 Records yudk. Ur. 43 
It is a token of fattyng, ox growyng to a corporatenesse. 



CORPOBATIOlff. 


CORPOREITY. 


+ 2 . ‘ Bocliliness, bodily substance.’ Ofc 

^*7-311 in Bailev vol, II. 

3. Trie quality of being a bodjr corporate. 

g 55 in Johnson ; thence in. mod. Diets. 

OirporatioxL Cl^P'iporcJ'Xan'). Also 6 -acyon, 
6-7 -cioiu [ad. L. corpordtiSn-em (TertuUian), 
n. of action f. corpord-re to embody; in med. 
(Anglo'L. used in sense a below. Also in mod. 
F. ; see Littre.] 

+ 1. The action of incorporating ; the condition 
of being incorporated. Olts. 

X4M RotuL Pari, V. g/i, 18 Hen. VI, c. so As touchyng 
the Corporation of the Toune of Plymouth. 1530 Paisgr. 
sog/i Corporation, corforaiiQtu 1540 Act 32 Rau VIII, 
c. 43 Thother company called ‘ the Surgeons he not in- 
corporate, nor have anny maner of corporation. _iS4a in 
Stiype Eccl. Mem. 1. 1. 37^6 An act . . for the union and 
corporation of small and exile benefices. 

2. A number of persons united, or regarded as 
united, in one body; a body of persons. 

1534 More On the Passion. 'Wl«. 1348/2 He [Christ] doth 
. . incorporate all christen folke and hys ovrae bodye together 
in one corporacyon mistical. 15^ Golding Hendu^s 
Pssi. Ded. X4 The whole Churche.. the whole corporation 
of those that are registered in the booke of life. 1597 
Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxbc. § 14 Some to appertain unto 
several corporations or companies of men. _ id47 Clarendon 
Hist. Eeh. ii. [18431 The most odious .. projects . . 
framed, and e.xecated, almost a corporation of that re- 
ligion. 1630 Fuller Pisgah ni. iv. 324 David [ivas] a 
grand preserver of them [Nethinims], who first made them 
a Corporation. 

8 . Law. A body corporate legally authorized to 
act as a single individual; an artificial person 
created by royal charter, prescription, or act of 
the legislature, and having authority to preserve 
certain rights in perpetual succession. 

A corporation may he either aggregate, comprising many 
individuals, as the mayor and burgesses of a town, etc., or 
sole, consisting of only one mrson and his successors, as a 
king, bishop, or par.son of a parish. According to their 
nature, corporations are termed cioil, ecclesiasticcd (U.S. 
rtligious\ eleemosynary, mnnicifal, etc. 

16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. iv. 23 If there he any, bee 
hee priuate person, or he it coipraration. 1614 I^leigh 
Hist. \Vorld. it. ^3 The Corporation or Body poUtike of 
the Citizens of upua. zy^x Johnson Ranwkr Na 177 
T 10 Some fragment of antiquity, as the seal of an antient 
corporation. X765 Blackstonb Comm. I. 469 Corporations 
aggregate consist of many persons united together into one 
society, and are kept up by a perpetual succession of mem- 
bers so as to continne for ever. .Corporations sole consist of 
one person only and Ms successors. x8x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2I V, ISO Corporations aggr^ate cannot levy fines. 
X84S Dickens Amer, Hates ir. What we should term a 
Company of Proprietors, but what they call in America a 
Corporation. 1856 Stanley Sinai Ijr Pal. xiy, [1858) 446 
The ^Sfcnta Casa' is spoken of by them as a living person, 
a corporation sole on which the whole city depends. 1875 
PosTE Gains h Comm. (ed. 21 154 Some Universities have 
a visible existence In a number of individual members, and 
are then called Corporations. 

Id, Frequently used in the titles of incorporated 
companies, e.g, the London Assttrance Corpora- 
tion, Irish Land C., Oriental Bank C., Peruvian 
C., etc. 

4. An incorporated company of traders having 
(originally) the monopoly and control of tlieir 
particular trade in a borough or other place; a 
trade-gnild, a city 'company'. (Now so called 
only in legal or formal language.) 

XS30 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Ox/brd 87 Ther is a 
corporacyon made by the auctorite of the Mayre amongst 
fischmongers w<yn the . . towne. 1^34 Rainbow Eadonr 
(16351 40 The greatest of our Common-wealth have inrolled 
their names into the protection of some Corporation in this 
City. xyM Lond. Cos. Na 4443/3 The seveiul Corpora- 
tions, or City Companies, marched from their respective 
Halls. 1724 Swift DrajriePs Lett, vii, The whole corpora- 
tions of weavers in silk and woollen. 

6 . Spec. The vmnicipal corporation', the civic 
authorities of a borough or incorporated town or 
city ; the mayor, aldermen, and councillor^. (A 
leading current use.) 

«1734 North Evam. in. viii. I34. 607 The Lord Mayor 
being Head of the Corporation. xSap SoUTiinv Pilgr. 
Contfosiella iv, The Corporation A fund for their keep 
supplied. 1848 M'^Culloch Acc, Brit. Empire (1S54} 1. 629 
A branch of the Corporation of the City of Londom 
6 . The body ; the abdomen ; esp. when large 
and prominent, colloq, and vulgar. 

*753 Smollett Cnt. Fathom (18131 1. 156 Sirrah ! ray cor- 
poration is made up of g;ood wholesome English fat, 1785 
Grose Diet. Vulgar Tougtte s. v., He has a glorious cor- 
poration. C, Bronte Shirley xvi. 243 Looming large 
in full canonicals, .with the dignitjrof an ample corporation. 
1870 Spurgeon Trens. Dav. Ps, xvii. loEglon was a notable 
instance that a well-fed coiporation is no security to life. 

7. attrih. and Comb., as corporation land, oath, 
seal, etc.; Corporation Act, the act of i 66 i, 
requiring all persons holding municipal offices to 
acknowledge the royal supremacy, to abjure re- 
sist^ce to the king, and to subscribe a declaration 
against the Soleitin League and Covenant, and 
makings ineligible for office all persons who had 
not within a year partaken of the communion as 
administered by the Church of England. 

1651 Baxter Inf, Bapt, 318 When all Burgesses . . are 
entered into a Cotporation by the Corporation Oath or 
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Covenant. 167a Esscjs Papers (Camden) 1. 32 This very 
thing of Corporacion Lands. 1714 in Picton L’pool Muntc. 
Rec. ti886) II. 78 The Corporation Seale. 1776 Adam 
Smith tV. N. 1. 1. x. X33 The Corporation spirit has never 
prevailed among them. 1777 Sheridan Sclu Scand. iii. iii, 
All the family race-cups and corporation-bowls ! 1855 

Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi, A bill repealing the Corporation 
Act, which had been passed by the Cavalier Parliament. 

Hence {^tonce-wdsi) Corpora'tionai a., of or be- 
longing to a corporation; Corpora'tioner, a mem- 
ber of a corporation ; Corpora'tionlsm, the system 
or principle of corporate action. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gnrttey III. 238 Among all the soldier- 
officers, and mayors and corporationers. _ 1866 Dickens 
Lett. 18 Jan., I sat pining under the imbecility of constitu- 
tional and corporational idiots. 1885 A dvance (Chicago) 16 
Aug., Individualism against corporationism. 

Corpovaitive (kpTporativ), a. [ad. L. corpo- 
rdtiv-us, f. ppl. stem of cotporare to embody + 
-IVE. Cf, mod.F. corporatif^ Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of a corporation ; = Cobpobate a. 5 . 

1833 Ht.Martineau Tale 0/ Tyne yu., 121 She felt that a 
maintenance was due from corporative funds. 1B41 Erased s 
Mag. XXIII. 144 It is the corporative life that property 
derives from, organic law that makes all the value. 1883 
Aiheneetim 14 Apr. 471/a IGs ttMtment of the subject of 
monopolies, total or partial, individual or corporative. 

CorporSi'tor (k^iportfitei). [n. of agent in 
L. form f. corporSre to embody.] A member of a 
corporation, esp. of a municipal corporation. 

1784 Chron. in Atai, Reg. 207 lot A man is not a corporator 
for his own sake. <2x832 Mackintosh Revel. Wks. 1846 
II. 135 Almost all the sheriffs, and a majority of corporators 
and justices were.. Catholics. i86a Ld. Brougham Brit, 
Const, iii. 40 The inhabitants, the individual corporators, 
did not hold of the Crown, hut of the corporation. x868 W. 
Stebbing in M. Pattison Acad. Org. i. 7 A corporator of 
the university is not necessarily a corporator of a college. 

Corporatnre. Obs. [ad. L. corpordtura, 
f. corpordre to embody ; see -obe.] 

1. Bodily form and constitution ; physiqne. 

*585 Hoen Decades 318 Thinhahitauntes are men of giiod 
corporature. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653! 639 The King 
- .is of a more eminent stature, and goodly corporature. 
x^i Blagrave Astral. Physic 78 Those who are under the 
Sun are of a strong large corporature, and well composed 
body. 1678-96 Phillips, Corporature, the form or constitu- 
tion of the body. 

2. =CoBPOBALiTY I ; materiality. 

1647 H. More Song of Sonin. App. vi, That antiquate, 
secure, And easie dull conceit of corporature. 

Oorporaus, corporax, var. Coepoeas. 

+ Co'inore, o. Obs. [a. OF. corpore-r to em- 
body, aa L. corpordre ; see Cobpobate vi\ trans. 
To incorporate ; to unite in one body. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP. R. xui. iii. (1495) 303 V® H® 
cornoryth and joyneth in himself waters and rennyth therto 
both in name & in substaunce. 

Corporeal (k(?jp69'r/al), a. (sb.) [f. L. cor- 
pore-us of the nature of body, bodily, physical 
(f. corpus, corpor- body) -k -al : cf, Cobpobbous,] 
A, adj. 

1. Of the nature of the animal body as opposed 
to the spirit ; physical ; bodily ; mortal. 

16x0 Healey Si. Ang. Ciiie of God 706 Corporeal! .shall 
hee [Christ] sit ; and thence extend His doome on soules. 
<ti66i Fuller IVorihies {1840) HI. 6 How inconsistent., to 
couple a spiritual grace with matters of corooreal repast. 
1709 Steype Anfu Ref, I. xxv. 281 Nor allowed of any 
manner of corporeal presence in the Sacrament. 1754 Sher- 
lock Disc, (1739) I. VL 202 It was universally ameed that 
all that was Corporeal of Man died. xSyo H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, viii. 153 The corporeal frame of every human 
being, .is composed of the same mineral substances. 

2. Of the nature of matter; material. 

<1x6x9 Fotherby Aiheont. 11. xK. § r (1622) 332 Of thing.s 
corporeal, and incorporealt ; of tMngs liuing, and without 
life. x66o Boyle New Exf. Phys.~Mtch, xvn. 119 Whether 
. . the exsuction of the Air do piove the place . . to be truly 
empty, that is, devoid of all Corporeal Substance. 1785 tr. 
Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. vithC, I. v. 164 He holds.. that.. the 
Devils and the Damn d are punish'd by a Corporeal Fire. 
1788 Reio Aristotle’s Log. i, § 2. 7 Are genera and species 
corporeal or incorporealt 1864 Bowen Logic - x. 334 Our 
conception of any corporeal thing must include . , those 
obvious qualities, such as shape, color, specific gravity, 
etc. 1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 533 That which is 
created is of necessity corpoieal and visible and tangible, 

3. Laxt). Tangible; consisting of material ob 
jects ; esp. in Corporeal hereditament', see quol. 
1767 . 

c 1670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Loses 43 Some Goods are Cor- 
poreal . . which may be handled, or seen ; and some Incor- 
poreal, as Priviledges, Libeities, Dignities, Offices. 1767 
Blackstosb Comm. II. ry Corporeal hereditaments consist 
wholly of substantial and permanent objects. 1844 Williams 
Real Prop, 11 A manor, which is cmpoieal property. z88o 
Muirhead tr. Instit. Gains ii. § xa Corporeal [things] are 
those that are tangible, such as land, a slave, -a garment, 
gold, silver, and other things innumerable, 

b. Bodily ; wherein the body is afiected. 

_ 1765 Blackstone Cennm, I. 271 Demees of nobility . . by 
immediate grant from the crown ; eiUier expressed in ivrLt- 
ingihy writs or letteis patent, as in the creations of peers 
and baronets ; or by corpoieal investiture, as in the creation 
of a simple knight, 

1 4. Formerly used where Cobpoeal is now em- 
ployed. Obs. 

1722 SzviBi. Hist, Qiiahers I, Pref. 13 Death or any 
corporeal punishment. 1808 Med. Jml. XIX. i Can a man 
really suffer coiporeal pain, and have at the same time all 


the criteria, etc.? 1831 SmW. Hamilton D/jcwm. (1832) 
408 He could enforce discipline by the infliction of corpo- 
real punishment. „ . . . 1 

B. sb. pL [= coTporeal things.] Things material. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. 11. ii. vi. They [the senses] 
never knew ought but corporeal Is. 1678 Cudworth 
Syst. 779 We should think of Incorporeals, so as not to 
Confound their Natures with Corporeals. 

b. 'Things pertaining to the human body. rare. 

i8a6 Blackw. Mag. XX, 129/1 Of their mental powers, 

men.. form in general a pretty fair estimate, but they are 
often sadly out respecting corporeals. 

c. Law. Corporeal possessions. _ 

1880 Muirhead Gains 11. § 14 Nor does it affect our defini- 
tion that there are corporeals included in an inheritance. 

t Corpo'realism. Obs. [f. prec. + -ism.] 
Materialism. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 23 Imputations of Corpo- 
realism and Atheism. Ibid. 767 The very Principles of the 
Atheistick Corporealism. 

•j* Corpo'realista Obs. A materialist. 

1646 J. Maine Serm. Unity (1647) 37 Another is a Cor- 
porealist, and holds the death of the Soul with the Body. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 239 Some corporealists and me- 
chanics, who vainly pretenefed to make a world without a 
God. 176^74 TucKitR Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 329 The atheists, I 
believe, to a man were all corporealists, holding no other .sub. 
stance in nature besides matter. 1836 BIockiu. Mag. XL, 
233 note. Perhaps, .we may prove him a coiporealist. 

Corporeality (k^upoarfje'liti). [f. as prec. + 
-ITY.] The quauty or state of being corporeal ; 
bodily form or nature ; materiality. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 137 Emancipated from the gabar- 
dine of corporeality, xyoa Echard Eccl. Hist, hi. iv. 373 
He falsely maintained the Corporeality as well as the Tra- 
duction of the soul. 1829 Southey Sir T. More (1831) I. 333 
And assume corporeality as easily as form. 1882-3 Schai v 
E ncycl. ReCig. ICnosal. I. 801 The nature of the soul, whose 
corporeality he asserted. 

D. humorously. Bodily substance ; body. 

1859 Sala Gas-light ^ D. ix. 112 Put your head, and 
subsequently your corporeality, into the long low coffee or 
tap-room. 

Corporealization (kpipomalaizFi-Jon). [n, 
of action f. next.] The making or figuring [of 
anything) as corporeal. 

1863 Draper Intell. Dcvel, Europe viii. (18^) 19a An 
animalization of religion and corpoiealiration of (^od. 

Corpo'realizex [See -ize.] trans. To render 
corporeal ; to materialize. Hence Oorpo'realized, 
OorpoTealizing a, 

*797 Coleridge in Atheiueum 19 July (1890) g8/a A 
Mother Is so holy and divine a being that I cannot enduie 
any corporealizing epithets applied to her. 1833 Lamb 
Elia (i860) 362 Deeply corporealised and enchained hope- 
lessly in the grovelling fetters of externality, 

Corporeally (kqspoo-riali), adv. [f. Cobpo- 
BEAL -)- -LT ^.] In a corporeal manner ; in or as 
to the body ; bodily. 

1664 H. More M)'st. Iniq. xv. 53 Christ being thus really 
and Corporeally there. 1744 Wakburton Rem. Occas, Re- 
fee, n. § 5 They heard Jesus use a word in their vulgar 
idiom which si^ified to see corporeally. 1884 Chr. Cotmim. 
12 June 833/2 He seems to be even more mischievous posthu- 
mously than while corporeally present, 

Corpo'realness. rare. [F. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Corporeal quality or condition ; materiality. 

1731 in Bailey. 1856 Ruskin M<^, Paint. III. iv. xiii. 
§ 13 The poor leaves 01 waves were left, in mere cold cor- 
porealness. 

Corporeity (kprporriti). Also 7 -iety, -ity. 
[ad. med.L. corporeitds, f. corpore-us ; see CoBi’O- 
EEAL and -ITT. Cf. F. corporHtil] 

1. The being of the nature of body ; the quality 
of being, or having, a material body. 

z(iaz Burton Anat. Mel, i, ii, i. ii, These paradoxes of 
their [spirits’] power, corporeity, moitallty, taking of shapes. 
16^7 FIale Prim. Orig. Man, i, ii, 33 The Notion of a 
Spirit, or substance void of corporeity. x693_ South Serm. 
II, 1 13 God. .is as void of Passion, or Affection, as he is of 
Quantity, or Corporeity. 1836 I. Tavlor Phys. Tlu 
Another Life 30 It is probable that sensation is the result 
of corporeity. 1863 Mill Exam. Hamilton 338 Corporeity, 
life, rationality, and any other attributes of man. 

b. concr. Bodily substance. 

1647 H. More Soug of Soul ii. iii.^ 111. xxvli, How one 
Form may Inact a vaiious Corporeity. 1660 R. Coke 
yustice Viitd. 12 The outward Senses apprehend only the 
corpoi iety or substance of things represented unto them. 
1862 Sai. Rett. XIV. 283/2 Mind and matter, spirit and cor- 

? orcity. 1884 Plumptke Spirits in Prison, xvl (1883) 400 
magining a subtle attenuated corporeity as investing the 
soul. 

c. Bodily personality ; body, person, colloq. 
t865 E. Burritt IValk Lands End 74 The very physical 
corporeity of a good and pure man commands respect and 
reverence. x88o World of Cant xl. (1883) 313 The dripping 
corporeity of the saturated saints. 

1 2. Earlhliness ; fleshliness ; carnality. Obs. 

*653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 30 Moses, having to 
deaf with such Terrestrial Spirits, Sons of Sense and Cor- 
poreity. 1681 Glanvill Saddneistnus r. (1726) 85 Their 
Imagination is not sufficiently defecated, .from the Filth 
and unclean^Tinctures of Corpority, 

3. Material or physical nature or state. Some- 
times = Quantity of matter, density [obs^. 

_*664 Power Exp, Philos, in. ii. 135 An incomparable evic- 
tion of the Corporeity of Magneticall Effluviums. 16^3 PhiL 
Trans. VIII. 6103 Whether the Corporeity of Light would 
be in hast determin’d by meer Ratiocinations. *730 tr. 
Leonardud Mirr. Stones 17 The two elements, namely 
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OORPOREO-. 

earth and water) seein to have a greater corporeity or denuty 
than the other two elements. 1880 Forlti. Rev. Apr. 483 
Newton, .pointed out that his views of colours were entirely 
independent of his belief in the corporeity of light. 

Corporeo-, in Comb. = CoEPomsA-L, -ally. 

1697 J. ScKCriSANr Solid Philos. 76 Man . . being a Corporeo- 
Spiiitual Thing. 1830 Mansel Leti.^ etc. 9 (1B73J A host of 
other corporeo-spiritual go-betweens. 

tCorporeous (k^ipoo-nas), a. Obs. [f. L. 
corpon-us (see C oepokeal) -t- -ous.] = Cohpokbal. 

1M9 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. in. iv. 53 We are immortal and 
cieaied with reason, far otherwise than things corporeoub. 
1677 Ibid. Ill, 26 A corporal or natural caube, acting by 
corpoieous and material motion, a 1834 Lamb Frascrn. 
Burton Wks. (78891 553 Certain mad wits which helde God 
to be coiporeous. 

Oorporesse, var. of Coepoeab. 

Corporiety, obs. f. Coepoeeity. 
t Corpo:rifica‘tion. Obs. [n. of aclion fiom 
CoEPOEiPY : see -atiok.] Tlie action or process 
of giving a body to, or of embodying ; tlie fact 
of being embodied, embodiment. 

' 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 108 A substance very dry,* 
vitall, and rndicall, having in it the beginning of corporiu- 
cation. _ 1658 R. White tr. Diffb^s Potvdf Symp. (1660I 
142 It is no other then a coiporincalion of the universall 
.spirit. 1864 E, B. Penny in Atheiueiim No. 1928, 462^ 
That higher coiporillcatiou. .Eternal Nature. 

t Corpo'rificative, a, Obs. rare. [f. as 

COEPOEIPY + -IVE.] That tends to ‘ corporify \ 
(641 French Distill, v. (XG51) 110 Yet these give it not a 
corporiiicative matter. 

t CorpoTify, w. Obs. [f. L. type *coi‘porificare, 
f. corpor- body : sec -py : cf. mod.F. corporijier^ 

1 . traits. To cause to assume a body or material 
form ; to solidify. 

1644 Dicny Nat. Bodies xiv. (1658) These steams being 
thus corporified, x686 W, PIakhis Lemer^s Chym, i. xiv. 
(ed. 3) 347_The Salt of Vinegar fixed into the pores of the 
Coral, as in an Earthy substance, proper to coinorifie them. 
*707 Curios, in J/usb. * Gard. Water, .hardens and 
corporificb it self into an Infinity of Figures. 

2 . To incorporate, unite into one body. 

1667 Observ. Burninz of Loud, in Select. Ilarl, Misc. 
(1793^440 Fire of itself is nothing but light which corpori- 
fietli itself in the matter, xjofj Curios, in Hush. ^ Gard. 76 
The Juiceb. .become a solid Body by corporifytng them- 
selves with the I’lant. 

Hence Oorpo'rifled, OorpoTifying ppl. adjs. 
168a J. CtiANiiLKu Van Ilelmont's Rref, to Rdr., 
All Creatures, first those External and Corporeal, .and then 
those Internal. Spiritual, and Cornorifymg ones. *88o 
Boyle Seep, Chem. n. ixa A certain Spirituous Substance., 
by some mistaken for the Spirit of the World Corporify'd. 
Corpority, obs. f. CoepoeMty. 
t CoTporize, ». Obs. rare, [f. as preo. -h -izm.] 

1 . trails, =Coui>OEiii'y. 

169* E. Taylor Befmen's Thcos. Philos, xiv. 19 Which 
corporiseth the Elementary Concreis. 

2 . intr. To intcipret or explain literally and 
materially ; the opposite of spiritualise, 

x6os Ball Motives cone. Rout. I'nith Ucd. i IfTertullian 
..erred montanmng. .if Origen corpoiiring. 

Hence Co'rporized a., made corporeal. 
i66a J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. IVks,, sst Apol. to B, 
Tylcken/^^ The CorporiAed Suhstantialily of the Humanity 
in Mary. *691 E. Taylor Behmen's Theos. Philos, 3x6 In 
which Angels and Holy Souls become corporized. 
Corporolate, obs. f. Coei’oealate, 
Corporo'sity. 17 . S, «//<></.=» Bulkiness of body. 
In quot. as a humorous title, after Ais excellency, etc. 

1837 J. C. Neal Charcoal Sketches (Farmer), His corpor- 
osity touches the ground with his hands in a vain attempt 
to 1 each it. 

Corposant (k^up^zccnl). Forms; 6 (corpus 
sancti), 7 corpus aaut, (^/.) oorpuzans, 8 
(oorpo zanto), corpusant, \pli) oorpusanse, 8- 
oorposant. See also Gomposant, [ad. Pg. and 
OSp. corpo saiito = L. corpus sanctum holy laody, 
or corpus sancti saint’s body : cf. ConsAiNT.] 

The ball of light which is sometimes seen on a 
ship {esp, about the masts or yard-arms) during a 
storm ; also called ‘ St. Elmo’s Fire ’. 

iS6x Eden Arte Nauig. n. xx. stb, Shining exhalations 
that appeare in tempcstes : whiche the Mariners call sant- 
elnto or Corpus sancti, i6sS Marvell Poems, First AmU 
versary 270 While baleful Tritons to the shipwiack guide, 
and corposants along the tacklings .slidci 1607 Damwer Vojy. 
(1698) I. XV. 414 After four a clock the Thunder and the Rain 
abated, and then we saw a Coipus Sant at our Mam-top- 
mast head.. This .sight rejoic'd our Men.. for the height of 
the Storm is commonly over when the Corpus Saut is seen 
aloft. t7io Brit, Apollo III. No. 94. 2/1 A Vapor . . by 
Marriners call’d a Corpo Zanto. 1738 T. Shaw Trav, 
Bevant 363 Those luminous bodies which at sea skip about 
the masts and yards of ships, and arc called corpnsanse by 
the marincr,s. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast, xxxiv. 131 Upon 
the main top-gallant masthead was a ball of light, which 
the sailors name a corposant (corpus .sancti). Juddin 
Krakatoaao Captain Watson states that during the night 
the mastheads and yard-arms of his ship were ‘ studded with 
corposants'. 

xoso B. Discollimininm 41 Some new-lighted Corpuzans 
of the Army, or some young Parackettoes now nursing up 
m the Universities, .will finish the other half. 

Corprax, obs. f. Cobpoeas. 

Corps (k6o.i). PI. corps (koMz). Also 8 corpse. 
[For history, see Coepbb. As short for coips 


d'armie, it is found in French before 1700, and 
appears to have come up in English during Marl- 
borough’s campaigns. Here it was prob. at first 
pronounced like English corps, CoEPSE ; but before 
the end of the iSdic. the French pronunciation 
generally prevailed, and with this the Fr. spelling 
was retained, while for the senses with the English 
pronunciation the spelling corpse was established.] 
+ 1 . The earlier spelling of Coepse ‘body’, in 
all senses of that word. Obs. 

2 . Mil. A division of an army, forming a tactical 
unit ; a body of troops regularly organized ; a 
body of men who are assigned to a special service. 

X7it Addison Spect. No. 165 p 3 [In a letter ‘very 
modishly chequered with this Modem Military Eloquence '] 
Our Army being divided into two Corp'L 1712 — ibid. No. 
2S9 p 3 An huge Army made up of innumerable Corps, if I 
may use that Terra. 1753 Mclmoth tr. Cicero's Lett. xiv. 
xvii. (R.), I immediatelyictuined back to join my little corps. 
*753 Johnson, Corps, Corpse, .5. A body of forces. 1793 
W. Ronenrs Looker-on (1794) II. 38a No. 59 These little 
volunteer corps, .have already begun to make a sensible im- 
piession. 1796 Hull Advertiser 9 Jan. 1/4 A rescue and 
a riot by the rest of the corpse might possibly be the result. 
1814 Wellinqton in Gurw. Deep. ^I. 13 A corps consisting 
of about 12,000 rank and file of British infantry, a regiment 
of cavalry, and six companies of artillery. x8i6 ‘ Quiz ’ 
Grand Master n. 33 He’s ordered off to join a corps. Which 
he had never seen before. 1839 Musketry histr. 84 A Ser- 
jeant, who does not belong to the corps of instructors of 
musketiy. i88x Army Act 44-5 VicL c. 58. pL 3. s, 190 
(13). [Defines the expression ‘ corps ‘.j 
II b. lu Fr, jihrases : corps dlannie (kor darmc*), 
a main division of an aimy in tlie field, an army- 
• coips ; corps de bataille (kor As bata'^y’), the 
central part of an army drawn up for battle 
between the wings ; corps de reserve (kor do 
r^zg-rv), a reserve force kepi out of the action, to 
give help if needed; corps volant (kor vola'n), a 
body of troops intended for rapid movements. 
Also Coups de gaede. 

1704 Lend. Gass. No. 4044(2 His Grace .. ordered the 
Corps de Reserve to advance. 1762 Fooie Orator i. Wks. 
1709 1.200 If. .we estimate this corps de reserve at the 
half only of the standing force. 1799 Piece Family Biog, 
11. 82 'f'hcy had immediately sent a corps d’ observation 
into the larder. x8ia Exatuiner 24 Aug. 331/2 The Russian 
Army, .consisted of five Cotps-d'armtfe, each of two divisions. 
1830 Gen. P. Thompson Bxerc. (X842) I. 323 The apparition 
of a corps d'armce under the tri-coloured flag. 

G.Ji. 

1746-7 Hervey Medit. (18x8) 129 It renders the flowery 
tribes a sort of immortal corps ; for, though some are con- 
tinually dropping, yet.. others are os continually rising to 
beautify our borders. xSaz Q. Rev, XXVII. 117 Most of 
us have our little corps of consolations. 

3 . gen, A body or company of persons associated 
in a common organization, or acting under a 
common direction. Cf. Coeh sb.^ 

CTU'Sp Burt Lett. N. Scot. (1818) I. ax This corps has a 
kind of captain or magistrate presiding over them, whom 
they call constable of the caudys. 1803 Med. fmL IX. 336 
'The whole respectable corps of counsellors, attornies, and 
bailiffs. 183X Carlyle Sart. Res. i. ix, The whole dramatic 
corps. 1832 Ht. Martinbao Ireland vi. 103 Looking round 
..on his.. ragged corps of labourers, 2882 Pebody Eng. 
Jonmalism xii, (1882) 87 One of the most brilliant of the 
corps of writers who made the reputation of the Saturday 
Review. 

II b. Corps diplomatique (Fr.) ; the body of 
ambassadors, attaches, etc. accredited to a par- 
ticular Court or Capital ; the diplomatic corps or 
body. In Burke = corps of Law : see Coepse 4. 

X7^ Burke Regie, Peace it. yDa. VIII. 233 All this body 
of old conventions, composing the vast and voluminous 
collection called the cosps diplomatigne, forms the code or 
statute law. 1S06 Sumi Winter in Land, (ed. 3) II, 88 
Making an eloquent defence of the whole corps diplosnatigue 
against the charges of ' the honourable gentlemen on the 
oflicr side of the house ’. 

II c. Corps de ballet (Fr.) ; the dancers in a ballet ; 
the company of ballet-dancers at a theatre. 

a 184s Barham Ingol. Leg.,Awii Faring, A nymph of the 
corps de ballet. 1849 Tiiackerav Pendennis xiv, The glances 
which all the corps-de-ballel. .cast towards his box. 
t 4 . Spirit of (the') corps (= F. esprit de corps) ; 
see Earnii’. In corps : in a body, collectively (F. 
en corps). Obs. 

1767 Burke Carr, (1844) 1 , 133 The world greatly mistook 
you if they imagined you would come in [to power] other- 
wise than in corps. X796 — Let, Noble La. Wks. VIII. 
36 When, .they come to understand one another, and to act 
in corps. 1769 f cuius Lett. xxx. 138, I am sorry to see. , 
the spirit of the corps. X796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud, Nat. (1799) II. 480 The spirit of corps animates them 
to .such a degree, that, etc. 

Corps, bad obs. spelling of Couese. 

(Due to the spelling of cars, corps, as course, and conse- 
quent tendency to confound the two words.) 

II Corps de garde. Also 6 -of gard, -du 
gatd,7 -du guaird(e, 7 -do gard,6-8 -guard, 8 oor 
de guard ; 6-7 Sc. corsgard, corps-guarde. [F. 
corps de garde ‘ petite troupe qui monte la garde, 
lieu ou se tient cette petite troupe’. Introduced 
into Eng. bef, 1600, and often corrupted to Court 
d guards CovttT op ouabd.] 


CORPSE. 

1 . The small body of soldiers stationed on guard 
or as sentinels. 

1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons s b. The bodie of the 
watch also or standing watch (as we were wont to terme it) 
they now call after the French, or Wallons, Corps dngard, 
XS98 Barret Theor. Warres i. ii. xe Placed for Sentinell 
or in the Corps de gaid. x6o6 Holland Sueton. 187 The 
corps deguarde of the [Pretorian] Souldiers, which at that 
time kept watch and ward. x^9 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat v. ii. The sentinel slain, 'The corps de guard de- 
feated too. 17x6 Lond.Gctz. No. 5452/3 They were opposed 
by the Corps de Garde. 1726 Cavallier Mem. 1, 81 When 
the Gentry saw us, he gave notice thereof to the Cor de 
Guard, and the Cor de ^ard to the Governor. 

2 . The post or station occupied by a small 
military guard ; a guard-room or guard-house. 

1587 Harman tr. Bern's Serut. 334 (T.) False ^stors, 
whom a man shall find, .any where else than in their corps 
de gard. 1591 Garrard Art Warre 59 When he is airived 
at the Corps of gard, and hath, .provided for all things 
necessarie for the watch of that night. x6oo Holland 
Livy XXV. xxxix. 579 Their weapons onely stood reared up 
in their corps de guard [stationibns]. atOxa A, Melville 
Let. in Life II. 330 Gum.) Within my own garison and 
corsgard. 1705 Loud. Goa. No. 4129/2 The Wall between 
that Room and the Corps de Guard was.. thrown down. 
1870 tr. Erckmann-Chatriaoc's Waterloo 125 In fiont of the 
archway of the corps-de-garde. 

Coi^Se (k^jps, k^js), sb. Formerly 4-8 corps ; 
also ^7 corpes, ik. corpis. [ME, coips, orig. 
merely a variant spelling of the earlier ME. cors 
(see (foESE), a. OF. (ii-i4th c.) cors = Pr. cors:-^ 
L. corpus body. In the I4tli c. the spelling of OF. 
cors was perverted after L. to corps, and this fiishion 
came also into Eng., where corps is found side by 
side with and became gradually (by 1500) the 
prevalent, and at length the ordinary form, while 
at the same time cors, from i6th c. spelt Coese 
(q. V.), has never become obsolete. In Fr. the / is 
a mere bad spelling, which has never affected the 
pronunciation. In Eng. also, at first, the p was 
mute, corps being only a fancy spelling of cors', 
but app. by the end of the 1 5th c. (in some parts 
of the country, or with- some speakers) the p began 
to be pronounced, and this became at length the 
ordinary practice ; though even at the present day 
some who write corpse pronounce corse, at least in 
reading. The spelling with final e, corpse (perhaps 
faken from the modern pi. corpses) was only a rare 
and casual variation befoie the 19th c,, in which it 
has become the accepted form in the surviving 
sense 2, which is thus differentiated from Cobeb, 
used with French pronunciation in the military 
sense. In Fr. cors, corps the pi. is the same as the 
sing. ; in Eng. also the ordinary plural down to 
1750 was corps, though corpses is occasional from 
loth c. In the 17th c. corps meaning a single dead 
body was often construed as a plural ss ‘ remains’, 
as is still the case dialectally ; in Sc., coips pi, gave 
rise to a truncated singular corp before 1500. 

Comparing the history of F. cors, corps, and that of En^. 
cors, corps, corpse, we see that while modF. (kOr) has in 
ronunciatioD lost the final s, Bug. has not only retained it, 
ut pronounces the p, and adds a final e mute, which is 
neither etymological nor phonetic, but serves to distinguish 
the word from the special sense spelt corps and pronounced 
(ko'’JX] 

+ 1 . The body of a man or of an animal ; a (living) 
body ; a person. Obs. (before the spelling corpse 
was established.) 

c X325 Coer de L. 1954 (MS. xsth c.), And fel on knees 
down of his hors And Dadde Meriw, for Goddes corps. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. XV, 23 pe whiles I quykke jje corps, .called 
am I anirna, c X386 Chaucer Sir T/upas 197 (Harl.) God 
schilde his corps [so 3 MSS. of 6.iexis, 3 cors] fro schonde, 
c 1400 Beryn 3246 As myne owne corps (xirne hors] I woll 
cherrish hym. 2494 Fabyan Ckron. vi. clxxx. 177 Foure 
KnvEhtes, whiche were called gardeyns of her cotps. 2300- 
20 Dunbar Thistle 4 Rose 94 This awfull heist, .wes.. 
Rycht strong of corpis. 2328 Lynoesav Dreme 136, 1 
thocht my corps with cauld suld tak no harme. 2579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal, Nov. 166 Her soule unbodied of the 
burdenous corpse [z-iMesfoise, remorse]. 1607WALKINGTON 
opt. Glass 38 Wee often see. .a faire and beautiful! corpes, 
but a foule vgly mind. 2667 Milton P. L. x, 601 To stuff 
this Maw, this vast unhide-bound Corps, 2707 E. Ward 
Ilifd. Rediv, i. x, 1 shov'd my bulky Corps along. 

2 . esp. The dead body of a man (or formerly any 
animal), a. with epitiiet dead, lifeless, etc. (now 
felt to be pleonastic in ordinaiy speech). 

01383 Chaucer L, G. W. 677 Cleopatras, Forth she fette 
This dede corps [so 3 MSS., 3 cors] and in the shryne yt 
hhette. 2490 CKxro'a Eneyaos iv. ig Vpou a deed corps to 
take vengeaunce soo inutyle. 2542 udall Erasm. Apoph. 
336 Filled up with dedde corpses. iSipS Shaks. a Hen. VI, 
III. ii. 132 Enter his Chamber, view his breathlesse Coipes. 
x6xx Bible Isa, xxxvii. 36 They were all dead corpses, 
2788 V. Knox Winter Even. II. vi. viii, 263, I would re- 
animate thy lifeless coips. 0x830 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 643 
He is now a lifeless corpse. 

b. simply. (The ordinary current sense.) 

0 1323 Shoreham 88 At conmlyn hyt was y-bore To the 
beryyngej That noble corps of Jhesu Cryst. 0x386 Chaucer 
Sqrs. T. 5x1 As in a toumbe is al the faire aboue And vnder 
is the corps [so 3 MSS,, 2 cors, 2 cours]. 0x489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn vii. (1890) 30 She fell doune dyuerse tymes 
vpon the corps. 23^-9 Mar. Bk. Com. Prayer, Offices 24 
The priest metyng the Corps at the Churche style, jdot 



OOEPSE, 

Shucs. JV//. C. hi. ii. 162 Then make a Ring about the 
Corpes of Cssar, 173Z Lcsiako Sethos II. !■<. 327 He in- 
treated them to bury the king’s corpse. 1796 Morse Awier. 
Geog. II. 466 “rhe burials of the Turks are decent. The 
corps is attended by the relations. 1839 Thirlw.^ll Greece 
VIII. 73 The ditch, .was now partly filled with arms and 
corpses. 

■fo. corps = corpses. Ohs. 

1393 Gower Coit/. II. 201 That he might over Tiber go 
Upon the corps that dede were Of the Romaias. 2371 
Hammer Chron. Irel. 11633! 151 The entrance . . was ful of 
heads, legs, and armes, dead corps, 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. 
IV^ 1. i. 43 A thousand of his people butchered : Vpon 
whose dead corpes there was such misuse. .By those Welsh- 
women done. 1630 Midoletom Chctste Maid ii. li, The 
dead corps of poorcalves and sheep. 1635 Cowlev Davideis 
in. 603 With thousand Corps the Ways around are strown. 
1713 Addisom Cato ii, i, The corps of half her Senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly. 1748 Earihq, Pent ii. 163 
To collect and convey the Corps which could be ibund. 

\ ti. pi. cotps^ said of a single body = ‘ remains ’. 

1613 Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, When as his corps are 
borne to be enshrin'd. 1631 Weaver Anc. F?m. Mon. 47s 
Her coi^ were taken vp. i 6 m J. Hayward tr. BiondCs 
Eromeua 31 The corpes of the Prince were . . brought to the 
Palace. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. viii. i. § s On the same day 
his Corps were buried at Westminster. [Still common in 
Sc. and north, dial.] 

e. sing. corp. Sc. and ?toi-f 7 t. dial. 

c 1470 Henry JVallace ix. 1544 With worschip ivas the 
corn gralthit in grawe. 1838 Ramsay Reinin. vi_. (ed. 18) 18a 
In Scotland the remains of the deceased peison is called the 
‘ corp 1878 tlicKiNSON Cmnbrld. Gloss., Corp . . (north) a 
corpse. Sc. Proverb, Blest is the corp that the rain rains 
on. Blest is the bride that the sun shines on. 

* 1 * 3 . Alchemy. = Body sb. 2 a a. Obs. 

1393 Gower Cotif. II. 85 But for to worche it sikerly Be- 
twene the corps and the spirit, £r that the metall be paifit. 
In seven formes it is set Of all. 

1 4 . = Body sb. 9, 17, 18 : Collective whole or 
mass ] the substance, main portion, bulk, or 
sum ; body (of law, science, etc.) Corps of Law = 
corpus juris. Obs. (before coipse became the usual 
spelling.) 

c 1380 WvcLiF Sel. tyks. III. 504, I suppose . , )>at })o 
gospel of Crist be hert of bo corps of Gods lawe. 
hfoRE Apology iv. Wks. 849/2 Though the corps and bodye 
of the scripture be not translated veto them in theyr mother 
tongue. 1348 XJ'at.i.i^Erasm.Par., Luhev. 69b, The summe 
and the cor^e of all mnnes together in generall. J. Case 

Praise ojinnsicke 3a Some eyxuirAoa'aiina, the whole corpse 
and body of sciences. t6aa Callis Siai. Sewers (1824) 32 
There is better concord betwixt the Title and Body of my 
Statute, for the Corps of the Act perform as much as the 
Title promised. as6*6 Bacon Max. d- Uses Com. Law 
£p. Ded. (1630} 2 One competent and uniforme corps of law, 
legt N, Bacon Disc. Gavi. Eug. ii. xxvii. (1739) 121 The 
corpse of this Act is to secure the King's Title. 

t "b. A body of persons. Sometimes from i, 
‘body’ as opposed to 'members C?^f. 

XSM Sir T. More Lei. in Strype Eccl. Mem, I. App. xlviii. 
T3.^Uh al Christendom is one corps. 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts ^ Mon. (16421 93 Concurring. . to make up a Corps or 
Society. 16^1 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig, 1. 62 T’he whole 
corps of Christendome. 

+ c. Corps politic = body politic ; cf. Body sb. 
14. Obs. 

X696 Phillips, Corps Politick, or Bodies Politick, are 
Bishops, Deans, Parsons of Churches and such-like, who 
have Succession in one Person only, xyax in Bailey. 

6. {corps, larely corpse). The endowment of an 
office ; f a. of a sheriffdom or other civil office. 

*S 4»~3 Act 34-3S Hen. VJII, c. 16 § i Shireffes . . stande 
..chargeable towarde his highne 5 ..with diners auncient 
formes annexed vnto the corps of the same counties, 

b. of a prebend or other ecclesiastical office, 
(med.L. ctnpm prebends.') 

tgSo App. Durh. Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 195 Man' de 
Rellye.. being the Corps of the ix prebende, per annum, 7 
li. Ibid. 200 Mann' de Holme, being parcel! of the Deane 
his corps, per annum, 12 li. X597 Hooiccr Eccl. Pol. v. 
Ixxx. g II Where the coips of the profit or benefice is but one 
the title can be but one man’s. 1600-30 L. Hutten Antiq. 
Oxford in Plummer Elisab. Oxf. (1887) 83 The Parsonage 
thereof [Ifley] is the peculiar Corps of the Archdeaconry of 
Oxford. 16^ Bp. Mountagu Imvc. Saiuis 48 A Deanerie 
of good Cor{» and value, AsamoL.^ Antiq. Berks \. 
47 Part of this Parish is the Corpse of a Prebendal Stall in 
the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. X766 Entick London 
IV. ax4 The prebends , . are Brome-sbuiy . . whose Corps 
lies in the parish of Willesden, etc. z868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (ed. 3) H. viii. 273 Other portions of the estates . . 
became the corpses of various prebends. 

6. Comb., as corpse-bearer, -chesting (Sc.), -hood, 
-sheet', corpse-like adj. ; corpse-cooler U.S. (see 
qiiot) ; corpse-gate (dial, -yat, -yett, etc.) = 
Lich-gatb; corpae-liglLt = Cobpse-cakdlb 2 ; 
corpse-man, transl. L. tistor, one who burns 
corpses; corpse-plant, a name given in U.S. to 
Momtropa uniflora on account of its fleshy-white 
colour; corpse-preserver U.S. — corpse-cooler', 
corpse-provider {slang\ a doctor; corpse-quake 
(see qiiot.) ; corpse-reviver (JJ.S. slang), a kind 
of' mixed ’ drink ; corpse-watch (see quot.). Also 
COBPSB-OAITDIB. 

1863 Ruskin Mnnera P. (1880) 136 The massy shoulders 
of those ■'•corpse-bearers [the waves of the sea], i 8 w Hogg 
in BlackfOi. Mag. XXL 71 Were you present at the 'xorpse- 
chesting ? 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., ^Corpse-cooler, a tem- 
porary coffin or shell in which a corpse is laid to delay the 
natural decay by exposure to an artificially cooled atmo- 
sphere, 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss,, ^Corpse Vat, the 
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Leich gate or Corpse gate of the archaologist. x8^ 
Chambers’ Encycl. s.v., A corpse-gate is very common in 
many parts of England. x8ao Scott Ivanhoe xhi. To pre- 
vent my being recognised I drew the •'corpse-hood over 
my face. 1801 — Clenjinlas xxxi, The ■'corpse-lmhts 
dance — they’re gone. 1823 Byron Island iv. iv, He. . 
vanish’d like a corpse-light from a grave. _ 1830 Tennyson 
Poems 32 All cold, and dead, and •'corpselike grown. 1862 
Lytton Sir. Story I. 349 There it was before me, corpse- 
like, yet not dead. i8^r R. Ellis Catnlhes lix. 5 Some 
half-shorn “corpseman. 1889 Boston (Mass.) JmL is Feb. 
2/4 A New York grave digger says that persons of his calling 
are subject to what is called ‘ * corpse quake It attacks a 
digger while he is about the cemetery, the victim shaking as 
though suffering from a chill. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvii, 

‘ Her throat’s sair misguggled and mashackered. .she wears 
her ^corpse-sheet drawn weel up to hide it.’ 1844 Lingard 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. ix. 45 note, To watch the dead . . 
is called in the north of England the lake-wake, from the 
Saxon litiuaecce, or *corpse-watch. 

Corpse (kpjps), V. slang, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. To mtike a corpse of, to kill, vulgar. 

X884 Gd. Words June 400/1 [His] attempt to ‘corpse’ a 

policeman. 1884 N. #• Q. S«. vi. IX. lao/a To corpse. This 
IS one of many customary and coarse ways of menacing the 
infliction of death. It is horribly familiar in London. 

2 . Actors' slang. To confuse or ' put out ’ (an 
actor) in the perfoi-mance of his part ; to spoil (a 
scene or piece of acting) by some blunder. 

1873 Slang Did., Corpse, to stick fast in the dialogue ; to 
confuse or put out the actors by making a mistake. 1886 
Comh. Mag. Oct. 436 (Farmer) He [an actor] expressed a 
hope that Miss Tudor ‘ wouldn’t corpse his business ' over 
the forge-door again that evening. 

Co‘xpse-can-*dle. [f. Corpse sb.] 

+ 1. ‘A thiclt candle used formerly at lake- wakes ’ 
(Halliwell). Obs. 

2 . A lambent flame seen in a churchyard or 
over a grave, and superstitiously believed to appear 
as an omen of death, or to indicate the route of a 
coming funeral. 

1694 Burthogge Reason 201 What ■will . . [a] meer Somatist 
say to the Corps-Candles, or Dead Mens Lights, in Wales? 
1696 Aubrey Atisc. 231 Those fiery apparitions (Corps 
Candles) which do as it were mark ont the way for corpses 
to their Koiavrilfitor and .sometimes before the parties them- 
selves fall sick. x8aS-7 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1019 The 
exhalations in church-yards, called corpse candles, denoted 
coming funerals. 18^ Tennyson Harold in. i, Corpse- 
candles gliding over nameless graves. 

Co'rpseless, a. In 6 oozpslesae. [f. Cobbsb 
xA-b-DEsa.] Without a corpse; f without a body, 
incorporeal (pbs.'). 

Bell Sitrv, Popery in. x. ^45 Neither doth the 
father dwell in him corporally (who is cotpslesse). 

Oorpslet, obs. f. Cobslet. 
tCo'rpule. Obs. rare, [irreg. formed dim. 
of L. body.] =Cohpusolb. 

1541 R. CoFLAND Galyen’s Terapeut. e E ij. Our bodies 
are nat composed of corpules, motes, nor of poores. 

Corp’aleuce (kp'jpbTlens). [a, F. corpulence, 
ad. L. corpulentia, n. of quality f. coipulentus 
CoBPDiENir ; see -encjb.] 
fl. Habit of body; size. Obs, 

C1477 Caxton yVuon lab, Her..ladyly may[n]tiene and 
her noUe facon and corpulence, c 14^ — Blanchardyn 
xxiv. (189a) 82 He was of so hyghe & bygge corpulence. 
1491 — Vitas Patr.CN. de W. 1495)1. i. 3 aja Of corpulence 
he was lene by his abstynence. 

2 . Bulk of body ; over-bulkiness, obesity. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxi. (1887) 90 Running . . 
abateth the fieshinesse, and comulence of the body. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 483 Some of serpent kinde, Wondrous in 
length and corpulence. X87X Nafhcys Prev. 4 Cure Dis. 
HI. 1. 615 The dryness of the air is not favourable to coipu- 
lence in our country [U.S.]. 

b. concr. Corpulent persons, (nonce-use.) 

1884 Pall Mall G, 13 Sept, a/r A real family boat, 
crowded -with corpulence of both sexes. 
t 3 . Material quality or substance; corporeity. 
Obs. rare, 

<1x625 Boys Wks. (1629) 384 Distinct and divers from the 
substance and corpulence of the wood, 

Corpulency (kpupbagnsi). Also 6-7 -cie. 
[ad. L. corpitlmtia : see prec. and -ency.] 
tl. Bigness of body; size, bulk. Obs. 

1545 Raymold Byrth Masikynde (1564) xg b. Of equal 
corpuleneie or bygnesse. 1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr.Acad. 
II. 597 The soule of a great man is not greater then the soule 
of a little man, in regard of corpulency, 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Countty Farnie 12 1 The dogge . . for the keeping 
of the Farme, must be of gioi,so and great corpuleneie. 

2 . = COBPBLEIfOB 2. 

1577 Googe HeresbacKs Hitsl. (1586) 896 The Drones 
. .by reason of unwieldinesse, or corpulency of their bodies. 
X646 Sir T. Browne Pseitd. Ep, iv. x. 204 'They are generally 
fat. .and ratick of the savours which attend upon sluttish 
corpulency, 1791 Boswell Johnson 28 Apr. an. 17B3, 
Talking of a man who was grown very fat, so as to be in- 
commoded with corpulency. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. Ill, 
257 The king’s health was growing visibly weaker ; his 
corpulency was increasing, 
tb. concr. Obs. 

i^x Milton A nimadv. (1851) 246 Wipe your fat corpu- 
lencies out of our light. 

1 3 . Material quality or substance, density. Obs, 
^94 Carew Hnartds Exam, Wits(j6xG) igi This meat 
[Manna] had no corpuleneie to fatten them. 1^3 Hammond 
Serm. vii. Wks. 1684 IV. 516 Men. .phansie God fieO' ■SKri<;, 
with matter and corpu len^. 1644 Digbv Nat. Bodies viii. 
(1658) 67 Flame,, being mixed with smoke and other corpu- 


coBPirs. 

lency. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1701) 169 The heaviness and 
corpulency of the Water. 

Corpulent (kp-ipiiHrat), a. Also 5-6 -olent. 
[a. F. corpulent, ad. L. corpu lent-us, f. corpus 
body : see -ulent.] 

' 1 * 1 . Of the nature of a physical or material body: 
solid, dense, gross. Obs. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. i. (Tollem. MS.) Amonge 
bodies he eih® *nost corpulent \corpnlentissimuvi\ and 
hah leste of sotilte. 1578 Banister Hist. Man i. ao The 
bodie of the Vertebre is the corpulent and gi'osse paite 
therof. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 84 [The] 
winde. .enterith. .every place.. not alreddie fulfilled with 
sum other corpulent bodye. 1650 BvvifZR Anihropomet. 116 
Meat being in its own nature corpulent, .and grosse. 

2 . Large or bulky of body ; fleshy, fat. 
c 1440 Gesia Rom. Ixv. 281 (Hail. MS.) He was corpulent 
and nevy. 1494 Fabvan Chron, vt. clviii. 147 Bernulphus 
knyghtes were fatte, coipolent, and shorte breth. 15^ 
Shaks. 1 Heiu IV, ii. iv. 464 A goodly portly man yfaith, 
and a coipulent. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. xxii. 242 
He could not endtne a coipulent souldier. 1706 Hearne 
Collect, (Oxf, Hist. Soc.) I. 301 He was a great Fat, Corpu- 
lent Fellow. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 66 Beingj-ather too 
corpulent to dance. 1868 Peard Water-farm. xii. 116 The 
good brothers, .looked anxiously at many a corpulent carp. 

tranf. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 44 1 Some 
call it the bodie, or corpulent vessell, or the gourd. 1884 
Illust. Lond. News 27 Sept. 291/3 A woik in two corpulent 
quarto volumes. 

+ 8. Corporeal; material. Obs. [So L. corpti- 
lentus in Te 1 tullian .] 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom, i. xii. § 3 (1622) 127 Sometimes 
certaine Spiiits (though not corpulent, nor palpable) doe 
compasse round about vs. X64X Milton Ch, Govt. ii. iii. 
(1851) 158 How can the minister of the Gospel manage the cor- 
pulent and secular trial of bill and processe in things mcerly 
spiritual f 1643 Hammond Serm. vii. Wks. 1684 IV. 516 To 
think anything pleasure which is not corpulent, and cainal. 

Co’rpulentness. rare. [f. prec. + -ness.] = 
CoBPtiLENOY : in qiiol. in sense 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. iv. [Tollem. MS.), 
CeTum Empireum is he firste body, moste symple in kynde, 
and bah of corpolentnesse. 

II Corpus (kp-ipiis). PI. corpora (kp'jpfSra). 
[L.; =body.] 

1 . The body of a man or animal. (Cf. corpsel) 

Formerly frequent ; now onlj' humorous or grotesque. 
c X440 York Myst. xxxiii, 430 We ar combered his coipus 
for to cary, 1490 Caxton Eneydos li, (1890) 143 They came 
wyth the corpus, makyng gret mone. 1531 in W. H. 'I’lirner 
Select. Rec, Oxford 104 He was lolhe to goe and see the 
ded coipus, 1709 Apollo II. No. 19. 3/2 His Corpus 
(Now bulky as Porpus). ^ 1799 Piece Font, Biogr, II. 108 
They ate up his corpus, his hands and his feet. x£;9 Ly i ton 
K. Arthur ix.xcvi, A ^ick polypus. .Stretch’d out its claws 
to incoiporale my corpus, a 1854 Villtkins ^ his Dinah (in 
Mils, Bouquet, No. 452!, He kissed her cold corpus a 
thousand times o’er. 

2 . Phys. A structure of a special character or 
function in the animal body, as corpus callosum, 
the transverse commissure connecting the cerebral 
hemispheres ; so also corpora quadrigemina, 
stiiata, etc. of the brain, corpus spongiosum and 
corpora cavernosa of the penis, etc. 

X706 PniLLirs (ed. Kersey), Corpus Callosum (in Anat.) is 
the upper Part, or Covering of a Space made by the 
joyning together of the right and left Side of the inward 
Substance of the Brain. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (1865) 
581 The ganglionic matter of the Corpora Striata. 1874 
— Ment. Phys, App. (1879) 715 Experiments on the Coipora 
Quadrigemina (or Optic Ganglia). x86o Huxley Phys, xi, 
298 The floor of the lateral ventricle is mrmed by a mass of 
nervous matter, called the corpus striatum, 

8. A body or complete collection of writings or 
the like ; the whole body of literature on any 
subject. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. Corpus is also used in 
matters of learning, for several works of the same nature, 
collected, and bound together. .Wehave also a corpus of the 
Greek poets . . The corpus of the civil law is composed of 
the digest, code, and institutes, 1865 Mozley Mirac. i. 
16 Bound up inseparably with the whole corpus of (Christian 
tradition. 1876 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev., June 14 
Assaults on the corpus of Scripture. 18B6 Athenteum 14 
Aug. 2ii/i The completion of such a corpus of Oriental 
numismatics. 

4 . 'The body or material substance of anything ; 
principal, as opposed to interest or income. 

1844 Williams Real Prop. (1877)225 Not only the income, 
but also the corpus of any propeity, whether real or per- 
sonal. X884 Law Rep, 25 Chanc, Div. 71 1 If these costs 
were properly incuned they ought to be paid out of corpus 
and not out of income. 

6. phr. Corpus delicti (see quot. 1S32). Corpus 
juris : a body of law ; esp. the body of Roman or 
civil law (porpus juris dvilis). 

183a Austin %trispr, (i8qg) I. xxiv. 479 Coipus delicti (a 
phrase introduced by certain modern civilians) is a collective 
name for the sum or aggregate of the various ingredients 
which make a given fact a breach of a given law. Ibid. II. 
xlv. 796 The veiy best attempts yet made to distribute the 
corpus juris into parts. 1891 Fortn. Rev. Sept. 338 The 
translation . .of the Corpus Juiis into French. 

'h 0 - By corpus bones ; perh. a confusion of corpus 
Domini and Goddes bones : cf, also cops body I s. v. 
Cops 2 . 

C1386 Chaucer Pard. ProL 28 By coipus [2 MSS, corps] 
hones, but 1 haue trlacle. — Prioress' Prol. i (Harl.) ‘Wei 
sayd, by corpus boones [6 texts corpus dominus] I' quod 
oure host, — MonEs Prol. 18 By corpus [Harl. corpes, 
Peiw, goddes] bones, I wol haue thy knyf. 
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Corpusanse, corpusant : sec Cobposant. 

II Corpus Christ! (kpup»s kri-stai, -ti). [L. ; 
= Christ’s body.] J!. C. Ch. The Feast of the 
Blessed Sacrament or Body of Chiist, observed on 
the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

In many places {e.g. at York and Coventry) it was regu- 
larly celebrated by performance of the Sacred Plays or 
Pageants : hence Corpus Christi play. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 381 As clerkes in coijus-christi 
feste singen & reden. c 141S Crowiud King 19 On Corpus 
Chiisti even. 1476 in York Myst, Inlrod. 37 All )je artifi- 
cers belonging to Corpus Xd Plaie. 1553 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 111 . 108 This samin tyme. . Complctic wes. .Of Coipus- 
cristie the solempnitie, ,01540 J. Heywood Pour P. P. in 
Hazl. Dodsley I. 374 This devil and I were of old acquaint- 
ance; For oft,, in the play of Comus Christ!, He hath 
played the devil at Coventry. 1656 Ducdale Antiq. lYar- 
wickshire 1 16^1 The pageants that were play'd therein, upon 
Corpus-Chrlsti day. XM3L0HGF. Wayside fun, Theol. Tale 
25 He.. At plays of Coipus-Chrlsti oft was seen. X885 
Catholic Did. 227^1 s.v., This custon of cariying the 
Blessed Sacrament in procession on Coipus Christi. 

Corpuscle (k^upi?s’l, k^ups-s’l). [mod, ad. L. 
corpttscttl-um, dim. of L. corpus body.] 

1 . A minute body or particle of mailer. Some- 
times identifled with atovi or with molecule. 

i6da Boyer Neu) Exp. Phys. Meek. i. 25 Each Corpuscle 
endeavours to beat off all others. 1674 Petty Disc. Diipl. 
Propodion 124 Corpuscles, or the smallest Bodies that can 
possibly be seen, .tliese Corpuscles are made of Atoms, or 
the smallest bodies in Nature. 1607 Poster Antiq. Greece 
IV. viii. (X715) 341 For from tlieir Bodies on the File do lly 
Enrag’d Corpuscles justling in the Sky. 1725 Watts Logic 
I. iii, § 4 Who knows what are the figures of the little cor- 
puscles that compose and distinguish different bodies ? xSis 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 56 Whether matter consists of 
indivisible coipuscles, or physical points, 
tb. Little body (of an animal). Ohs. 
xM 5 Hooke Mlerogr. 197 This pretty little grey Moth. . 
could very nimbly, and as it seem’d very easily move its cor- 
puscle, through the Air, fiom place to place. 

2 . Phys. Any minute body (usually of micro- 
scopic size), forming a more or less distinct part 
of the organism. 

, Often with defining attributes, or specific additions (chiefly 
in pluial), as blood-corpuscles (see also b), lymph-c.; gns- 
tato>y or taste, tactile or touch c. Malpighian corpuscles : 
certain minute bodies in the sub.stance of the .spleen {splenic 
ft), and of the kidney. Pacinian c., c, ofVater\ minute 
bulbous bodies enclosing the ends of nerves in various parts 
of the body, esp. in the fingers and toes. 

X74X Monro Anai. Nerves (ed. 3) 73 The Edges of the 
semilunar Valves ate duplicated with a muscular Corpuscle 
in the Middle. x845-fi U. E. Day tr. Simon’s Aniui. Chem. 
1 . X20 Since lymph-corpuscles also pass into the blood, the 
formation ofblood-corpu.sclesfrom them in the blood-vessels 
cannot bo denied. X858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 399 Little 
round corpuscles, which are emitted . . from the .spore-sacs, 
and which are the true gcrm-cclls. 1859 G. Wilson Gate- 
ways Knowl. (ed. 3) 99 The lips of the fin^jers. .possess 
..an unusual supply of certain minute auxiliary bodies 
called tactile corpuscles. X878 Bell Gegenbaner's Comp. 
Anat. 15 Such corpuscles of protoplasm as are provided 
with a nucleus are called cclli,. 

b. esp. (pi.) Minute rounded or discoidal bodies, 
constituting a large part of the blood in man and 
other vertebrates. 

, z845-fi G. E. DAVtr. Simon's Anim. Chem, I. zo6 On shak- 
ing; the blood with oxygen gas, the corpuscles became 
bnghter and more transparent. 1869 Huxley Phys, (ed. 3) 
iii. 65^ The particles, or corpuscles, of the blood.. called re- 
spectively the red corpuscles and the colourless corpuscles. 

3 . i?iif.=.C01lPUS00LTJMlb. 

Coxpnscular (kpipo-skitflai), a. [f. L. type 

*corpuscularis, f. corpuscul-wn : see prec. and -ab. 
Cf. mod.F, corpusculainl\ 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of cor- 
puscles ; consisting of corpuscles. 

X671 J. Webster Metallogr. iii. 45 Atoms, or small cor- 

M uscular particles. xBxa Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 124 
'o depend . .upon the corpuscular aggregates being all of 
the .same kind. 1876 tr. WagnePs Gen. Pathol isx The 
corpuscular elements of the blood. X878, Stewart & Tait 
Unseen^ Univ. iv. § 15a. 156 The absorption of light is more 
compatible with a corpuscular constitution. 

2 . Concerned with corpuscles or atoms ; = 
Atomic 2 ; esp, in Corpuscular philosophy, theory. 

x66y Boyle {title') Origine of Formes and Qualities (Ac- 
cording to the Corpusemnr Philosophy). * 684 ;— Porousn, 
Anim. ^ Solid Bod. vi. 95 Corpuscular Philosophers, 
X678 CuDwOHTii Intell. Syst, 7 The atheistical system of the 
world.. is built upon a peculiar physiological hypothesis,, 
called by some ‘ atomical', or ‘ corpuscular ’. xyat Watts 
Improv. Mind 11. v, § a According to the corpuscular philo. 
Sophy, improved by Descartes, Mr. Boyle and Sir Isaac 
Newton. X878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ, (1880) 37 
Adopting like Epicurus the atomic or corpuscular theory of 
things. 

b. Corpuscular theory of light •= Emission 
theory: see CobpusouIiE, quot. 1853. 

X833 Hersciiel Astrou. iv, 180 note. The undulatory and 
corpuscular theories of light. 1875 Tait in Gd. Words 858 
How completely shattered was the corpuscular theory of 
light when the velocity was shown to be 180,000 miles per 
second. 

Corpusculariaii (k^upti'skisKlewiian), a. and 
sh. [f as prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. 1 . = CoKPtrsoDiAB 2. 

1684 Power Exp, Philos, Pref. 7 The Atomical and Cor- 
puscularian IPhilosophers, 1685 Boyle Eng. Notion Nat, 
IS Epicurean and other Corpuscularian Infidels, »4x 
Warburton Dht. Legai. II. 339 note. The Atomic or Cor- 
VOL, II, 


pusculariaA Physiology. 1837 M‘‘Chlloch Attrib. God II. 
444 My object is not either to detail the corpuscularian 
hypothesis or to controvert it. 

1 2 . = CoBPtiacuLAB I, Ohs. 

1705 Bericeley Commonpl. Bk, Wks. IV. 433 The corpus- 
culaiian essences of bodies. 

B. sb. An adherent of the corpuscular or atomic 
philosophy, or of the corpuscular theory of light. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes if- Qual. 1, I will assume the 
person of a Co^uscularian. 17^ EncycL Brit. II. 484/2 
Though the philosophy of Des Cartes resembled that of 
the Gorpiiscularians. 1837 M'Colloch Attrib. £0^^(1843) 

11. 391 The idlest dreams of the Corpuscularians, 

CorpusciQa'rity. [£ Cobpdboblab + -ity.] 
The quality of being corpuscular. In mod. Diets, 
tcorpu'sculary, a. Ohs. [see -AKY.] =C0B- 

PUSCHLAR 2 . 

170a Phil. Trans. XXIII. X084 The Philosophy of that 
Age was Corpusculary. 

Corpu'SCulatedfi^^L a. [f. L. type ^corpus- 
culdt-tis (J. corpttsculum)+-'EQ.'\ Divided into or 
furnished with corpuscles. 

1859 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 259 An albuminous corpuscu- 
lated fluid. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 139 True corpus- 
culatcd blood. 

Corpuacule (k^apo-ski«l). [a. F. corpuscule, 
ad. L. corpitsculum : see below.] = Cobpusolb. 

x8x6 L. Hunt Poems, Bacchus in Tnsc. 17 All manner of 
corpuscules. 1853 Hersciiel Pop. Led. Sc. vii. § 52 (1873) 
268 According to the former [theory], light consists in ‘ Cor- 
puscules', or excessively minute material particles darted 
out in all directions from the luminous body. 1871 B, 
Stewart Heat § 319 Heat is a species of motion of the cor- 
puscules of bodies. 

Corpiisciili'ferons, a. [f. L. corpuscul-wn 
+ -fer bearing + -ous.] Bearing corpuscles. 

1830 Lindley WaA Sysi.Bot. six Stigma., dilated.. with 
corpusculifeious angles. 

CorpUSCUloilS (kpjp&-ski2^8s), a. [f. as prec. 
-(--ODS.] Characterized by the presence of cor- 
puscles or minute organisms. 

1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. v. 143 The finest cocoons 
may envelope doomed corpusculous moths. 1882 Comh, 
Mag, Mar. 307 {Germi^ Entirely the effect of a single cor. 
pusculous repast. 

II Corpu'ScnlimL. FI. • ula. [L. ; dim. of 
corpus body; formerly used instead of CoBPOSOLE; 
also in It. form corpusculo, and with incorrect pi. 
in -fl’j.] 

1 . « CORPOSOLE I. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomei. iL (1633) 71 Cacexicate their 
petty Corpusculums. 1674 Perrv Disc, Dnpl. Proportion 
Introd. A V, Atoms (such, whereof perhaps a Million do not 
make up one visible Corpusculum). xyaxR. Bradley Wks. 
Nat, 154 Such Eilluvia or Corpuscula's, as rise from the 
Earth or Waters. 1823 Lamb Mlia Ser. I. xxi. (*865) 166 
The agreeable levities . . the twinkling corpuscula which 
should irradiate a right friendly epistle, 
b. Bot. (pi.) The central cells of the archegonia 
of Gymnosperms, within which the germinal vesicles 
are produced : so named by R. Brown who dis- 
covered them in 1834. 

1844 R. Brown AImmaA Nai.PIisl, XIIL 373 My areola: 
or corpuscula, which he denominates large cells in the 
embryo-sac or albumen. 1875 tr. Saclts’ Bot, 434. 

1 2 . A small body of men ; a small ecclesiastical 
body. Ohs. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp, Pref. to Rdr. it Inamoured with 
their Corpusculo’s, the little new bodies of their gathered 
Churches. 1659 — Tears of Chnrch 43 These new corpus- 
culas of separate churches. 

Corpus sant, corpuRans : see Corfobanx. 
t Corradate, bad formation for next, Obs,—^ 

1623 CocKERAM II, To scrape, corradate. 

t Corra'de, v. Obs. [ad. L. corradhe, f. cor- 
=com- together + rdd^e to scrape.] 

1 . tratts. To scrape together; to gather 
together from varions sources. 

A 16x9 Fotherby Aiheom, Pref, {1622) 20, I haue made 
choise of mine Authors, not corradingout of &\\ prontiscue, 
x6sa Hammond On Ps. cix. it Paraphr. 553 They corrade 
and indeavour to get together the wealth of others. 

2 . To scrape, wear down by scraping. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. u. L 54 Haile.. which 
falleth from an high is by the lengthof its journey corraded, 
and descendeth therefore in a lesser magnitude. 
Corradial (k/rft»'dial), a. rare, [f. CoR-^-f 
Radial.] Radiating to or from the same centre. 

1825 Coleridge Aids^ Red. (1848) 1 . 291 It is neither 
parailel nor corradial with the line of argmutant. 

Corradiate (k^r<‘*di|e«t), v. rare. [f. Cob-^ + 
Radiate.] intr. To radiate together; to unite 
their rays, 

x8oa Coleridge Death Wallensfeitt i. i. 10 At length the 
mighty three corradiate, z8d4 Neals Seaton, Poesns xzt 
Whereto the endless lines Intwisted and enlinked, cor. 
radiate still, 

Cosrradia'tion. rare. [f. Cob-^ + Radiation.] 
Conjunct radiation, union of rays. 

1603 Holland PlniarcKs Mor. 6 (R.) The conjunct light 
or corradiation of the Platonicks. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 277 So as there is a Corradiation and Conjunction of 
Beames, 

Corradye, obs. f. Cobrodt. 

Corragh, variant of Ciirraoh, coracle. 


Corral (korsed), sb. [Sp. corral an enclosed 
place, yard, court-yard, pen, poultry-yard, etc.] 
a. An enclosure or pen for hoises, cattle, etc. ; a 
fold ; a stockade, (Chiefly in Spanish America and 
U.S.). Cf. Kraal. 

1582 N. Lichcvield tr. CastanJudiis Cong. E. Ind. Aiij a. 
To be as it wer in one Corail, and vnder one Pastour or 
Shepheard. 1825 Caldclkugh Trav. S. Avier. I. ix. 263 
patching the horses in his coral. 1845 Darwin Fey, Nat, 
iv. (1873) 64 To drive all the cattle into the corral. Note, 
The corral is an enclosure made of tall strong stakes. 1887 
M. Roberts W. Avemns s Building sheep ‘corrals' or 
pens of heaped, thorny mesquite brush, attrib, 1872 C. 
King MowUain. Sierra Nev, v. 99 *To go and see if them 
corral bars are down.* 

transf. 1849 Dana Geol. vii. (1850} 381 This great corral 
[a crater], if we may use a foreign woid, is a thousand feet 
deep. x888 Cortdi. Mag,^ Apr. 385 A bird in every bush, 
without one showing outside the corral of boughs. 

b. An enclosure formed of wagons in an en- 
campment, for defence against attack. 

1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico 177 (Bartlett) The waggons 
formed into a corral or square, and close together, so tlmt 
the whole made a most formidable fort. 1859 Marcy 
Prairie Trav. xi. 53 [He] will . .form his wagons into a 
circle or ‘ corral with the animals toward the centre, 

c. An enclosure for capturing wild animala; 
e.g’. wild elephants in Ceylon. 

1845 Darwin Nat. viii. (1879) *S* A troop of wild 
young horses is driven into the Corral, or large enclosure of 
stakes. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. viii. iv. 348 In construct- 
ing the conal, collecting the elephants.. and conducting all 
the laborious operations of the capture. 

Corral (korie-l), V. Chiefly U.S. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To form (wagons) into a corml. Hence 
Corralled ppl. a, 

x85x Mavne Reid Scalp Hunt, iii, The camp, with its 
corralled waggons. x868 Dilke Greater Brit. 1 . 1. xiii. 143 
As many wagons as there were fires were corralled in an 
ellipse about the road. 

2 . To slmt up in, or as in, a corral ; to coniine. 

1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico 238 (Bartlett) The animals 

were all collected and coralled. i8go£. N. Buxton in 19/.!^ 
Cetti. No. 162. 224 At night., they coral their flocks of goats. 
x8g|o Century Mag, Aug. 613/1 Here they coralled us 
[prisoners] to the number of seven or eight thousand. 

3 . U. S. colloq. or slang. To secure, lay hold of, 
seize, capture, ‘collar’. 

1868 Netuspaperm Dilke Greater Brit, l,i6o‘These 

leeches corral more clear cash than most quartz mills re- 
monstrates the editor. 1885 Harper’s Mag. Apr. 663/2 Wo 
dashed out of the door, corralled a porter. iBW New York 
Times 30 Dec., We will corral some of the ice cream, 

CorrajidB, -ants, -ans ; see Cdrbant. 
Corrant, obs. f. Coubant, Coubantr. 
tCorra'se, o. Obs. rare. [f. L. corrds- ppl. 
stem of corradSre^ irons. To scrape together; 

= COBBADB I. 

1638 R. Baillie Lett, f Jmls. (1841} T. 74 Accusations 
against him of all things they could corrase. 

t Corra’sioxt. Obs, rare. [n. of action (on 
L. tYpe*c0rrdsim-em'), f. L. corrad^re to Corrade : 
cf. (d)rasionl\ The action of scraping together; 
see Corrade. i 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. ix, (1632) 620 These and 
other importunate corrasions, were not made only to fill vp 
such breaches as the French affaires had produced, but also 
to spend in entertainments, /bid. 624 The Popes endlesse 
Coraslons from yeere to yeere, 

Corrasive : see Corrosive, 

Corrasour, error for Cofvasour =^CojiTiaiiB. 

1483 Cath. AngL 76. 

Correal (k^rral), a. Eoman Law. [f. L. cor- 
reus, conreus (f. cor-, con- together + reus one 
under obligation) +-al.] Under joint obligation ; 
applied to an obligation in which the parties are 
severally liable. 

1875 PoSTE Gaitis III. Comm, fed. s) 398 A second dif- 
ference between Correality and Solidarity consists in the 
fact that in Solidarity the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressus against his co-guarantors, that is to say, has 
a power of recovering from them contribution of their share 
of the debt: whereas the Correal debtor who pays has no 
regressus or right to contribution, 

Correality^ (kprx|iie*liti). Roman Law. [f. 
prec. + -ITY.] The quality, condition, or state of 
being Correal : see quot. 

1875 PoSTB Gains in. Comm. (ed. 2) 396 In Correality 
each creditor is severally entitled to receive, and each 
debtor is severally bound to discharge, the whole Object of 
the obligation. By the ordinary rule, the creditors would 
be only jointly entitled to receive the whole object ; and 
this the debtors would be only jointly bound to^ discharge. 
Ibid. 400 Correality in which one debtor is principal and 
others are accessory is instanced in Fidejnssio, 

Correa'lity rare. [f. Cob-^ + Reality.] The 
being equally real ; equal or correlative reality. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, (1852)24 His argument to 
prove the correality of his three Ideas proves directly the 
reverse. Ibid. 27 Instead of assuming the objective cor- 
reality of his two elements on the fact of their subjective 
correlation. 

Correct (k^e'kt), v. Also 4 coreot, (oorette), 
4-6 correcte, (6 correk, oorreok(e). Pa. t. and 
pple. corrected ; also pa. t, 5-6 correcte ; pa. 
ppU. 5-6 correcte, 5-8 correct (see Cobrkot pa. 
pple.), [f. L. cerrect- ppl. stem of corrigSre tq 



COBBECT. 


make straightj set right, reform, amend, f. = 
fw«- together + reg^e to lead straight, diiect, rale.] 
1. tram. To set right, amend (a thing) ; to sub- 
stitute what is right for the errors or faults in (a 
writing, etc.). Sometimes, loosely, to point out 
or mark the errors in, in order to their amendment. 

t To correct the press', to correct, or mark for correction, 
the errors or faults in a proof-sheet (o 3 r.). 

c 1374 Chaucer To Scno. 6 So oft a day I mot thy work 
renew It to corect and eke to rubhe and scrape, c 1400 
Maundev. Jcxxi. 314 ]>at my boke myghte be. .corrected be 
avys of his wyse and discreet conseill. 1490 Caxton Ettey- 
dos Proi. 4 , 1 praye mayster lohii Skelton . . poete laureate 
in the vnyuersite of oxenlbrde, to ouersee and correcte this 
sayd booice. 1583. Desaihliens Caanpo di Ftore 337 "We 
bring you our writing, that you maye correcte it. 1611 
Bibib Transl. Pref. 2 When he correct^ the Calender. 
1639 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age A-ujh, Excuse the., 
loughnesse of the stile, in regard that . . my occasions suffered 
me not to attend, nor correct the Presse. 1778 Bp. Lowth 
Isaiah Prelim. Diss. 61 These they compared together, and 
. .one copy corrected another. 1830 DTsraeu C/ias, /, III. 
vL 86 Ru&ns corrected some of his [the King's] drawings. 
1878 Morlbe Diderot 1 . 164 Diderot corrected the proof- 
sheets. 

•t'b. Proverb. To correct the Magnificat. Ohs. 
1391 HASiNSTOir Orl, Fur. Pref. (1634) J viij. As our 
English proverbe saith. .some correct Magnificat that know 
not quid significat. z68x W. Robertsoh Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 3B8 To correct the magnificat, ■nodnm hi scirpo 
guserere. 1730-6 Baelev (folio) s.v.. To correct the Magni- 
ficat. .to be hunting after Difficulties where there are none. 
G. absol. To make a conectioa or corrections. 


1481 Caxton Myrr, Prol. 3 Humbly requyryng alle them 
that shal iynde faulte to correcte and amende where as they 
shal OEjy fynde. 1386 A. Dav Eng. Secretary (1623) A iij b, 
Correct where fault is, and the Printer and I shall be be- 
holding unto you. 1717 Pope Mist. Whs. Pref., I corrected, 
because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. 

2. To set right, rectify, amend (an error or fault). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cense. 9396 Ilka rlghtwyse lered man 

pat my defaute here correcte can. 1494^ Fabyah Chrou. y 
Besechynge hym.. Where any Errour in this by hym is 
sayne. It to correct. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werhtrge 1, 1312 
Shortly he .. correcked theyr errour. 1638 Chillincw. 
Relig. ProL i. vii. § 21 Those, .who sought the truth, being 
r^y, when they found it, to correct their error, were not 
hereticks, X838 De Morgan Ess. Prabah. The means 
of detecting the eixois of instruments are much more power, 
ful than those of correcting them. 

3. To set right, amend (a person) ; to cure of an 
error or fault; to admonish or rebuke, or to point 
out the errors or laults of, in order to amendment. 

X377 Lange. P, PI, B, x. 284 For-J>i je corectoures . . co- 
recteth fyrst jow-seluen. e 1386 Chaucer Wifds Prol. 66t 
Ne I woide nat of hym corrected be. X4S0-X530 Myrr. oter 
Ladye 230 Meny that, .erred from the favAe she correcte 
& broughte ayeine to the faythe, 1309 Barclay SJM of 
Polys (1874) 1 . 7 With his mery speche myxt with rebukes 
he correct al them of the cyte that disordredly lyued, 1691 
Wood Aih, Oaon. (18x7) III. 913 The doctor made a re- 
ioynder in elegant Latin, wherein he corrected Powell for 
his false grammar. 1738 Wesley Psalms cxxxix. Correct 
me where I go astray, X796 Burney Metastasio I. 236 
The pleasure 1 have had in seeing one of my own children 
corrected ofall natural defects, xMfiLAMBZef. ioMannins' 
5 Dec., If I speak incorrectly, you can correct me. 1876 T. 

Hand Eihelb, xiii, Speaking no word, .unless.. to 
correct a small sister of somewhat crude manners, 

* 1 * b. To admonish, advise, direct. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Hun's T. i6a Valerian, corrected as 

? od woide, Aiiswerde agayn. X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
'>ictes so Hermes correctyng kyng hamon yave him this 
precepte. 

4. To punish for faults of character or conduct 
(properly, in order to amendment) ; to chastise, 
chasten. 


1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XIX. 299 Spiritus iusticie spareth 
nou3te. .forto correcte pe Kynge, jif he falla in gylte or in 
trespass . 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1 870) 390 It shalle be lefulle 
to eny Inhabitaunt to correct his seruant, 1533 Coveroale 
X Kitigs xii. 14 My father conecte you with scourges. — i 
Macc. vi. 16 Yf we synne, he correcketh vs. x6xx Bible 
Jer. xlvi, 28, 1 will, .correct thee in measure, yet will 1 not 
leaue thee wholly vnpunished. a x66i Fuller Worthies 
(1B40) HI. 398 Vagrants meet with punitive charity, and . . 
are oftener corrected than amended. 1798 Bay Anier. Law 
Rep. (1S09) I. 4 Marine laws have permitt^ masters of 
vessels to correct unruly sailors. 1875 Jowett Plato V. 430 
He shall not venture to correct such an one by blows, 
b. with the offence or fault as object. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 83 Josias.. corrected 
euel dedes. 1361 T. Norton Calvids Inst. i. viii. § 9 Such 
madnesse were worthy to be corrected [castiza»dmn\ with 
strokes and stripes. 1593 Shaks. Rich. JI, i. li. 3 Since cor- 
rection lyeth in those hands Which made the fault that we 
cannot correct, 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier vu 272 The 
Licentiousness of the Soldier is supposed to approved by 
the Officer, when it is not corrected. X77X funius Lett. 
Ixiv, It is a gross abuse, which the magistrate can and 
should correct, 

1 5. To bring or reduce to order ; to reclaim from 
disorder, wildness, etc., to tame. 

X394 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iv. ii, Eternal Jove. .That 
with thy gloomy hand corrects the heaven. When airy 
creatures war amongst themselves. 1637 Hetley Reports 
50 By the industry of man they [beasts] are corrected, and 
their savagenesse abated. 1703 Pope Vertwnnus 37 Some- 
times his pruning-hook corrects the vines. And the loose 
stragglers to their ranks confines. 

_ 6. To bring (the bodily ‘ humours system, etc.) 
into a healthy or normal state. 

x6ao Venner Via Recta (1630) 133 It. . correcteth those 
[humors] that are putrefied. x8^ Abernethy Svrg. Oiserv, 
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130 , 1 . . was obliged to soothe this sore since I could not 
correct it. 1883 A. Dobson Old World Idylls xp People of 
rank, to correct their ‘ tone', Went out of town to Mary- 

7. To counteract or neutralize (huitful qualities) ; 
to remove or prevent the ill effect of (something 
huitful or undesirable). 

1378 Lyte Dodoeus nr. xxvi. 333 Yet ought it [Hellebp^ 
not to be giuen before it be prepared and con'ected . . with 
long pepper, a x6oo Hooker(J.), O happy mixture wherein 
things contrary do so qualify and correct the one the danger 
of the other’s excess. X67X R. Bohun Disc. Wind 183 'Ihe 
Sun which us'd to correct the rigour and inclemency of the 
weather, is now banisht from ^ their Horizon. 1731 Ar- 
BarmoTAlhnefttsvi.vi. Itsqualityofrelaidngtoo much may 
be corrected by boiling it u iui some animal substances. 1833 
Soyer Pautraph. 76 The sweet savour of the honey corrects 
the bitterness of the plant. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1838) 
I. ii. 171 “The heart . . corrects the folly of the head. 1836 
yml R. Agric. Soc. XVII. n. 373 This corrected the 
mossy tendency of the soil. 

8. a. Math, and Physics. To bring (the result 
of an observation or calculation) into accordance 
with certain standard conditions, + 7b correct a 
fitunt (in Fluxions) : to determine the constant to 
be added after finding the fluent of a given fluxion 
(now called the constant of integration). 

1774 M. Mackenzie Mariihne Surv. 92 Verify, or cor- 
rect, their Positions measured by the Log. 1B07 Hu’^on 
Course Math, II. 302 To Correct the Fluent of any Given 
Fluxion. .The finding of the constant quantity c, to be added 
or subtracted with the fluent as found by the foregoing 
rules, is called correcting the fluent. Mod., Reading of the 
barometer, corrected to sea-level and 32° Fahr. 

b. Oftics. To elimin^e from a lens or other 
optical instrument the aberration or dispersion of 
rays which would occasionindistinctaess orcoloured 
fringes in the image : cf. Abebbation 6 , (Often 
with the instrument as object.) 

1831 Brewster 6^frkrviii.7p 'Take a prism ofeach with such 
angles that they coirect each other’s dispersion as much as 
possible, 1868 Lockyer Elan. Asiron. No. 466. 217 An 
achromatic lens. .truly made, .[has] its spherical aberration 
corrected as well as its chromatic one. 1890 C. A. Young 
Elan. Astron. xvi. § 534 An instrument [i.e.^ telescope] for 
photography must have an object-glass specially corrected 
for the purpose, 

+ Gorre'Ct, sh. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Correc- 
tion. 

1606 Ford Fame's Man. xvi, Past the childish fear, fear 
of a stripe Or schools correct 

Correct (k^re-kt),/a!.j5^/i?. and a. [ad. L. cor- 
rect-ns made straight set right, etc., pa. pple. of 
corrigh-e : see Cobbect o.] 

+ A. pa. pple. [Orig. immediately repr. the L., 
but in later times prob. considered to be short for 
corrected, or as a pa, pple. like set, knit, etc. j or 
even as pa. pple, of correck = mod,Sc. correckit,"] 
Corrected; punished, amended. Ohs. 

X460 Cafgrave Chron. 249 That certeyn malefactoris . . be 
not correct X48a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 66 Gef y had 
correcte hem, 1536 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 78 b, To be 
correcte for theyr offences. XS38 Starkey England n. i. 
167 The wych faute, onys coiTecte, shal also take away 
thys frenecy. xyia Swift Let. Eng. Tongue, I would have 
our language, after it is duly correct, always to last 
B. adj. 

1. In accordance with an acknowledged or con- 
ventional standard, esp. of literary or artietic style, 
or of manners or behaviour ; proper. 

X676 Dryden Aurengz. Prol., What verse can do, he has 
performed in this, Which he presumes the most correct of 
his. 1824 Byron yuan xvi. Iviii, New buildings of cor- 
rectest conformation. 18^ Ford Handbh. Spain 1. 58 The 
correct thing is to have the owner’s name worked in on the 
edge. 

2. In accordance with firct, truth, or reason ; free 
from error; exact, true, accurate; right. Said also 
of persons, in reference to their statements, scholar- 
ship, acquirements, etc. 

Correct card : see Card sl,^ 6 e. 

X70S Addison Jtaky Pref., Monsieur Misson has wrote a 
more correct Account of Itmy. .than any before him. X71X 
H. Felton (J.), Always use the most correct editions. 1790 
Cath, Graham Lett. Ednc. 7 The correctest idea we can 
form of the equity of our maker. x8io in Picton L’pool 
Mimic. Rec. (1886) II. 388 Leaving to. .their correcter judg- 
ment to decide, X83X Macaulay Byron Ess. 1834 I. 139/2 
Mr. Hjint is, we suspect, quite correct in saying that, etc. 
*875 Jevons Money (1878) 8 This definition will be correct. 
x873^he Diet. Arts III. 648 When the author returns his 
pi oof and revise, and is satisfied that the sheet is correct. 
Ihid. , Care is taken . .that the pages are correct, and that the 
' signatures ' are in order. x88a B. M. Croker Proper 
Pride III. ii. 44 On reference to the correct card, they saw 
‘ Captain Campbell’s Tornado ; scarlet jacket, etc.’ 

3. Of persons : Adhering exactly to an acknow- 
ledged standard ; a. of literary or artistic style, 

*734 Pope Ess, Man iv. 381 Correct with spirit, eloquent 
with ease. 1736 Johnson in Boswell, The best and cor- 
rectest authours. 1831 Macaulay Byron Ess. 1854 1 . 133/2 
What are called the most correct plays of the most correct 
dramatists. 

b. of manners or behaviour. 
c xSoo Jebb Corr. (1836) I. i. 4 He is . . as a clergyman, 
extremely zealous and correct. X891 Blackw. Mag. July 
42 Whenever a commandment is broken by one of these 
correct heroes, .it is done with perfect regard for the usages 
of polite society. 


COBBEOTIOIir. 

Corre'ctable, «. “I'are. [f. Coebeot v. + -able.] 
'rhat may be corrected. 

a x66i Fuller Worthies i. 330 The coldness and windiness 
[of Sider] (easily correctable with Spice'. 

Corre'Ctant, a. Med. [f. as prec. + -ant.] A. 
adJ. Corrective. B. sh. A collective agent or 
medicine. In mod. Diet, 

f Correcte. Ohs. ? Some medicinal herb. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rollsl II. 173 Wee shulde have no nede 
to skamonye, Turbit, euforbe, correcte, diagiedie. 

Coifrected (kpre’ktM),y>//. a. [f. Cobbect v. 
+ -ED,] Set right, amended, etc. : see the verb. 
1357 North Giteuara's Diall Pr, 113 b/i The woman 
whiche nourisheth & giueth y“ child sucke, ought to be 
much more corrected, and sober in this case, a x66i Fuller 
Worthies (1840I II. 498 A corrected pigeon (let blood under 
both wings) is both pleasant and wholesome nouiishment. 
M^., The reading of the corrected copy. A corrected 
proof-sheet, 

t Corre’ctedly, adv. Ohs. [f. prec. -f -ly 2 , 
Used before correct adj. and coirectly weie in use.] 
Correctly ; with correction or emendation. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Awg. Poesie HI. xxii. (Arb.) 263 Poets., 
that speake more finely and correctedly. 1611 T. James 
Comipt, Scripinres, (1612) 24_The LatineFatheis.. would 
the sooner bee correctedly printed. 01670 Hackei Abp. 
Williams i. (1692) 27 Let me use the phrase correctedly. 
Correcter, obs. f. Cobbectob a. 

+ Corre’oti^v, z». Ohs. nonce-word. [f. L, 
correct-us+-'Fi^ trans. To correcl, set right. 

a x6a3 Fletcher Elder Brothers, i. When your worship’.s 
pleased to correctify a lady. 

Correcting^ (kpre’ktig), vhl. sh. [See -ingI.] 
The action of the verb Cobbect. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Emendation, an amend- 
ing, a correcting. x8Ba Grosart Spenseds Whs. III. 18 8/2 
'The. .folio has been credited with first correcting. 

Corre’Ctiug, ppl. a. [See -ing 2.] That cor- 
rects ; see the verb. Hence Corxe'ctinerly adv., 
in a correcting manner, by way of correction. 

1692 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-auardens (cd. 4) 117 His Cor- 
recting Judgments will be tuined into destroying Judg- 
ments. a x^7 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey (1719) II. 197 
The correcting Birch. Mod., No correcting hand had passed 
over the pages. 1887 T, Hardy Woodlanders xxxix, ‘ I 
will take you home.'. .He added correctingly, ‘ I will take 
you at any rate into the drive ’. 

Correction (kFre’kJsn). Also 4 oo(r)recoioun, 
4-6 correcoion, -oyon, -tiouii(e, -one, (5 co- 
rsooion, correiyon). [a. AngIo»F. correccioun 
F. correction, ad. L. correction-eiu, n. of action 
f. corrig^re (ppl. stem correct-) to Cobeect.] 

1. The action of correcting or setting right ; sub- 
stitution of what is right for what is erroneous 
in (a book, etc.) ; amendment. Hence, loosely, 
pointing out or marking of errors (in order to their 
removal). Correction of the press ; i.e. of printers’ 
errors. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 9394 If any defaut in |iis tretice 
be .. I wil stand til he correccion of ilka rightwyse leied 
man. 1483 ()axton Chas. Gt. m. ii, 251 Yf in al thys book 
I haue mesprised. .1 demaunde correxyonand amendemenc. 
»*S 35 Dewes Introd. Fr, in Palsgr. 1033 Submyttyng me 
to the correction of your grace. 1599 Thynme Animadv. 
(1863) 19 Chaucer dothe submytte the Correctione of his 
woorkes to Gower. x6ix Bible Transl, Pref. 4 Thai 
Translation was not so. .perfect but that it needed in many 
places correction. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 144 V 9 The 
accuracy, .ofthe style was produced by the successive cor- 
rection of the chief critii^s of the age. 1830 Robert.son 
Sermi. Ser. iii, vi. 80 All experience is a collection of life's 
delusions. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. 1 . 367 The 
correction of the calendar. X877 Blackie's Pop. Encycl. 
II- 563/2 In the early times of the art of printing more 
attention was paid . . to the correction of the press. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xi, To admit that he has made a 
blunder or to appear conscious of correction, 

b. phr. Under correction ; subject to correction ; 
a formula expressing deference to superior informa- 
tion,or critical authority. So *|* saving correction. 

c X374 Chaucer Troylus ni. 1282 For myne wordes here 
and euery part I speke hem alle vnder correccioun Of yow. 
c X489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon i. 21 It semeth me (spek- 
ynge vnder correction) that my lorde-.hath enterprised a 
neat foly. X399 Thvnne Animadv. 57 Sauing coriectione, 
the foimer sence is good, xsgo Shaks. Hat, V, iii. ii, 130 
Captaine Mackmorrice, I thinke, looke you, vnder your 
correction, there is not many of your Nation, 1662 Dry- 
den Wild Gall, HI. i, I do not conceive myself, under cor- 
rection, so inconsiderable a person. 1867 Stubbs Med. 
4 Mod. Hist, (1886) 17, I speak under correction; for I 
do not pretend to look at the subject as a question of 
pwcholoCT. 

2, (with a and pi.) An act or instance of emenda- 
tion; comr, that which is substituted for what is 
wrong or faulty, esp. in a literary work ; an emenda- 
tion. 

1328 Gardiner jn Pocock Rec. R^.I.M. 130 Wherein when 
we saw the additions, detractions, and coirections, 1399 
Thynme Animadv. (1863) 2 Theannotacions and corrections 
delivered by master Speghte upon the last editione of 
Chaucers Workes. 1738 Birch Life Milton Wks. 1738 I. 7 
To see the first Thoughts and subsequent Corrections of so 
great a Poet as Milton. 1832 Babbage Econ, Mamif. xxi. 
(ed, 3) 207 He should make the whole of his corrections in 
the manuscript, and should copy it out fairly. 1873 Ure 
Diet, Arts III. 648 The compositor, .makes the corrections 
in the types, by lifting out the wrong letters . . and putting 
la Tight ones in their places. 
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f 3. The correcting (of a person) for faults of 
chaiacler or conduct; reprehension, rebuke, re- 
proof. Obs. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter ix. 94 Crete ire is of god when 
coreccioun is away & daterynge comes. 1383 Wyclif 
Nos.\. 9 In the day of correction [1388 amendyng; Vulg. 
correptionis\, — Tit. Hi. 10 Schonye thou a man heretyk, 
aftir 0011 and the secunde coieccioun, or correpcionu, or 
reproii^ng. 1568 Ghafton Chron, 11. 40 Fervent in the 
correction of other mennes vices. i6xx Bible 2 Tim, Hi. 16 
All Scripture.. is profitable for doctrine, for reproofe, for 
correction. 1794 Paley Evid. (1797) 34 His repeated cor- 
rection of the ambition of his oisciples. x8x4 D'Israeli 
Quarrels Auih, (i86y) 384 Wotton, in a dignined reproof, 
administered a spirited correction to the parly-spirit. 

4. The coiTecling (of a person) by disciplinary 
punishment ; chastisement, properly with a view 
to amendment ; but frequently in later use (now 
somewhat anr/t.) of corporal punishment, flogging. 

c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 23 luanne hadde he thurgh 
his furibdiccion Power to doon on hem correccion. e 1400 
Three Kings Cologne xxxiii. (1886) X23 [They] myjt not 
reuoke {^e pepil from her eresyes by no spiriluel correccioun 
ne teinporel correccioun. xsad Pilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 
1531) 3 b. In the lawe of Moyses there was almoost no 
correcyon for notable and great crymes but doth. X634 
Caft. Smith Virginia ii. 38 Their ordinary coirection is to 
beale them with cudgels. x66a Bk. Com. Prayer, Visit. 
Sick, Sanctify, .this thy fatherly correction to him. X779-8X 
Johnson L. P., Wks. III. 179 Correction seldom 

cITecls more than the suppression of faults. 178a Comyns 
Digest Laws Eng, V. 588 Other Insliuments of Punishment 
or Coirection are. .The Pillory and Stocks. X836 Sir J. 
Kllev in Ho, Com, 96 Feb., Corporal punishment — a mone 
of correction we all deplore. 1844 Thackeray Barry Lyn- 
dots xviii, I, .administcicd such a coirection across the 
young caitiiTs head and shoulders with my horsewhip. 

tb. An exercise of correcting discipline, c. 
Correcting control. Ohs. 

X465 Paston Lett. No, 503 II. x8€ Desyryng hys Lordshyp 
that , . a correccyon myjt be hadde, in as moch as he was . . 
hys ordynare, and . . he was n prest and under hys correc- 
cyon. 

d. House of correction : a building for the con- 
finement and punishment of offenders, esp, with 
a view to their reformation ; a bridewell. 

*S7S“d Act 18 Elia. c. 3 § s In everye Counlye, .one Two 
or more Abyding Howscs , . shalbe provided, und called 
the Howse or Howses of Correction for setting on worcke 
and punishingc . . of suche as . . shalbee taken as Roges. 
i6xx in N. Riding Rec. I. aas Ordered That a House of 
Coirection be erected in the Towne of Richmond for the 
whole North Riding and Richmond Towne. xdyo Marvell 
Corr, Wks. 1872-3 II. 334 The Bill for Conventicles., 
orders that who cannot pay hLs es , , . shall worke it out in 
the House of Correction. 1760 Entick London IV. 3B6 
A bridewell or house of correction. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist 

xiii, A miserable shoeless criminal, who had been.. com- 
mitted . . to the House of Correction for one month. 1890 
HomeOJjfice Order, To The Keeper of the House of Cor- 
rection, at Preston, in the County of Lancaster. 

1 6. Control, regulation, goveinance. Obs. 

1657 Howell Londinot, xy They have had the conservation 
and correction of the River of Thames. 

6. The counteracting or neutralizing of the ill 
effect of (something hurtful or unpleasant). 

X477 Norton Ord.Alch, vi. in Ashm. (1632) 97 Another 
Furnace.. serving. .for Correction called Ablution. 1397 
Gbrarde Herbal ii, cv, This strong medicine.. ought not 
to be giuen inwardly unto delicate bodies without great 
correction. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 1x762} p. xv, Other 
Medecines which need no such Correction. 

7. a. Math, and Physics. The addition or sub- 
traction of some quantity to or from the result of 
an observation or calculation, to bring it into ac- 
cordance with certain standard conditions ; the 
quantity so added or subtracted, f Correction of 
a fluent (in Fluxions ) : the determination of what 
is now called the constant of integration', the con- 
stant itself. 

X743 W. Emerson Flu.xions, And finding the Fluent, 
which needs no Correction (because when E=o, 

.r=o). X796 Hutton Math. Did, I. 482 s, v, Flnetif, The 
Fluent of a given fluxion, found as above, sometimes , , 
wants a correction, 1839 Penny CycL XIII. 422/2 The cor- 
rection for the thickness [of the lens], to be .subtracted from 
F [the focal distance]. 1890 C. A. Young Eletn, Astron, 

xiv. § 492 The correction for parallax always has 10 be 
added to the observed altitude. 

b. Optics, The counteraction of the aberration 
or dispersion of the rays in a lens or other optical 
instrument. 

x8s6 Microscope (X873) 43 If the lenses be so 

adjusted that their correction is perfect for an uncovered 
object. 1890 C. A. Young Elem, Astron, xvi. g 533 .To 
give the most perfect possible correction of the spherical 
aberration _as well as of the chromatic. Ibid. § 334 It is not 
possible with the kinds of glass hitherto available to obtain 
a perfect correction of color. 

1 8. The condition of being corrected or correct 
(in style). Obs. rare, [A Gallicism.] 

*7S9 Johnson in Mrs. Lennox \,t. Bmmo/s Gr, Theatre 
III. 154 No poetry lasts long that is not very correct ; the 
ballance therefore seems to incline in favour of correction. , , 
So certain is it that correction is the touch-stone of poetry. 

9. attrib. and Comb,, as correotion-house =s 
house of correction (see 4 d) ; oorreotion-proof 
a,, proof against correction ; oorreotion-table, a 
table of corrections (see 7). 


c 1623 R, Harris HeaekiaKs Recov, (1630'^ 28 There be, in 
the countrey . . conection-houses to be builded. X630 in 
Sir F. M. Eden Hist, Poor I. tsg That the Correction- 
Houses in all Counties may be made adjoining to the 
Common prisons and the gaoler to be made Governor 
of them. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Ptof, St, ii. xvi. 111 A 
stubborn youth, correction-proof. x8xs Scott Guy M, xlviii, 
A . . fierce attack . . upon the outer gate of the Correction- 
House. 1833 Kane Gritutcll Exp, ix. (1856) 67 Language 
as exact and mathematical as their own correction tables. 

Correctional (kpre'kjsnal), a, [f. prec. H- 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to correction ; corrective. 

1838 Gladstone State in Rel. Ch. (xSsg} 203 At present 
when the legitimate correctional powers of the Church have 
become dormant. x86a Ansted Channel Isl, iv. xxHi. (ed. 
a) 533 In Jersey, minor offences are referred to a court of 
Correctional Police, 

Hence Coxxe'ctlonally adv. 

X879 Gladstone Gleatiings IV. X03 Theie are large 
classes of offences only punishable ‘coirectionally* not 
criminally. 

+ Corre'Ctiouer. Obs, rare— [f. as prec. 
+ -EB.] One who administers correction. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, v. iv. 23 You filthy famish'd Cor- 
rectioner. [Applied to a beadle.] 

Corre'ctish, a. nonce-wd. [f. Cobbeot a. -i- 
-ISH,] Pretty correct. 

1866 Carlyle Remin, (x88x) II. xxi That a man's bodily 
stature was a correctish sign of his spiritual ! 

Corrective (.kpre-kUv), a. and sb. [a. F. cor- 
rectif -ive, f. L. correct- ppl. stem -h -IVE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the property or function of conecting 
or setting light what is erroneous or faulty, or of 
producing amendment ; tending to correct. 

1603 Florio Montaigne iii. x. (1632) 570 Somewhat an here- 
ticke : Incapable of innovation, though corrective [mestne 
corredifve], X630 Brerewood Treat, Sabbath 14 (T.) The 
law of nations alloweth.. masters over their servants not 
only a diiective but a corrective and coactive power. x6aa 
R. Holdswortii Serm, on Ps, cxliv. 15, 27 iL.) The Psalmist 
interposeth a caution in this corrective particle, ‘yea, 
happy '. X7^ Richardson Clarissa (iBix) II. xxxvii. 269 
If my afilictions are sent me for corrective ends, a 1833 
Robertson Serm, Ser. 111. vHL xo8 'The penalty, .is, in the 
first instance, corrective, not penal. 2873 Jowett Plate 
^ed. 2) I y. 46 UtiHty. .has been the great corrective principle 
in law, in politics. 1892 Fortn D, InL Revenue, Corrective 
Affidavit in connection with the Stamp Duties on Probates, 
b. In connective justice, a rendering of Aris- 
totle’s SiopOaruedy Siieatov, also rendered commuta- 
tive justice (see Comkdi'Ative i b) ; but by Hooker 
distinguished from this, and app. used in sense 
‘ casti^tory, punitive *. 

X33X (see Commutative 1 b]. c 2586 Hooker Sertn. Pride 
II. Wks. III. 77a The several kinds of justice, distributive, 
commutative, and coriective. Ibid. v. 794 So unappeasable 
is the rigour and dirity of his corrective j'ustice. x66o R. 
C.QKC. Power ^ SubJ, 220 Nor is that corrective and dis- 
tributive justice, which Aristotle affirmed to be in Arithme- 
tical, and in Geometrical proportion. x868 Bain Meat. 4 
Mor, Sc. 493 Corrective or Reparative Justice takes no 
account of persons. 

2. Having the property of counteracting or neu- 
tralizing the ill effect of something hurtful or un- 
pleasant ; or of restoring to a healthy condition. 

X333 Elyot Cast. Helihe (xS4x) 72 b, Untill that humour be 
exj^ed, the diete muste be corrective of that humour. 2603 
Bacon Adv. Learn, i. L $ 3 This corrective spice, the 
mixture whereof maketh knowledge so sovereign, is charity. 
1732 Arbutiinot Rules of Diet 246 Mulberries pectoral, 
corrective of the bilious Alkali. Mod, Advt,, These cor- 
rective Pills are the best remedy for all defective action of 
the digestive organs. 

S. sb. [Elliptical uses of the adjj\ 

1. Something that has the property of counter- 
acting or neutralizing what is harmful; that which 
restores to a healthy state. Also fg. 

16x0 B. JoNSON Alch. ProL, No spirit so much diseased. 
But will with such fair correctives be pleased. (21631 
Donne Poems, To SirH. Wotton, Do not adde Correctives, 
but as Chymikes, puige the had. 1707 Miece St, Gt. Brit. 

II. X13 The Natives., take a large dose of Aqua Vitae for a 
Corrective. X72X Berkeley Preo. Rum Gt. Brit. Wks. 

III. 209 It is not enough to ease the part pained ; we must 
..apply general correctives. 1863 Holland Lett, ybneses 
xvii. 252 We take, .some varieties of fruit as a coriective. 

2. Something that tends to set right what is 
wrong, to remove or counteract an evil, etc. 
(Usually with more or less allusion to sense i.) 
Const. <for to. 

X734 tr, RoUin’s Auc, Hist. (.tSay) I. Pref. 17 , 1 had supplied 
a proper corrective to this. 1792 D. Lloyd Voy, Lire viii. 
130 These calm correctives of a father's hand. 1857 Buckle 
Civilia, I. viii. 499 Patriotism is a corrective of superstition. 
1882 J, C, Morison Macaulay L 8 His disproportionate 
partiality for the lighter sides of literature met with no 
corrective at Cambridge, 

3. Something that acts so as to correct what is 
erroneous or mistaken. (Const, as in 2.) 

2854 Emerson Lett, 4, Soc, Aims, Poet, ^ Imag, Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 132 The criticism of memory as a corrective to 
first impressions. 1873 Jowett Plak> (ed. 2) III. 49 The 
utilitarian principle is vmuable as a corrective of error. 

f b. A modification introduced to remove error 
or inaccuracy ; a correction. Obs, 

1677 Halz P rim, Orig, Mami. i. 34 Such an instance., 
that with certain correctives and exceptions may give some 
kind of Explication. <7 ^ Burke Observ, Late State 
Katien Wks. 1842 1 . 81 This corrective ought to be applied 


to all general balances of our trade, which are formed on 
the ordinary principles. 

Hence Corre'ctively adv., in a corrective man- 
ner ; by way of coirection ; Corxe'ctiveuess. 

x6a6 W. ScLATER Expos, a Thess, (1629) 282 Rule of 
moderation correctiuely annexed. 1858 Bushnell Serm. 
New Life God will co-work iiivigoratively, conectively, 
and directively. xSoo G. M. Fenh Double Ktioi III. viii. 
118 ‘Much 'said Salome correctively. 1838 G. S. Fader 
Answ, Husenbeth 24 Mr. Husenbeth’s oigan of critical 
correctiveness. 

Correctly (k^re-ktli), adv. [f. CoBEECT a, -t- 
-LY^.] In a conect manner; in accordance with 
what is considered right ; exactly, accurately, with- 
out error : see the adj. 

x69a-9 Locke Educ. (J.), Speak as properly and as con ectly 
as, etc. 2709 Pope Ess, Crit, ii. 240 Such Lays as neither ebb 
nor flow. Cot rectly cold and legularly low- 17^2 Berkeley 
Let. Wks. IV, 330 The care you have taken in publishing 
the inscription so coiiectly. 2797 Burke Regie. Peace iii, 
Wks. VIII. 381 If I am correctly informed. x888 M. Morris 
Claverhouse i. 6 He could not spell correctly. 

Correctness (k^rc-ktnes). [f. as prec. H- 
-MESS.] The quality or condition of being conect ; 
conformity to an acknowledged rule 01 standard, 
to what is considered right, or to fact ; fieedom 
from error or fault ; accuracy, exactness. 

2683 Burnet tr. More’s Utopia Pref. (1684} ii The fidelity 
of the Translation, and the correctness of the English, 2693 
Ddydeh Parall, Poetry ^ Paint. Wks. XVII. 331 There 
leinains nothing but a dull correctness. 17x9 J. Richardson 
Art Crit. 188 The Correctness of the Eye. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India III. 330 He denied the conectness of 
the assertion, axS^^ Macaulay Biog, (2867) xSeThecor- 
lectness of his private Life. 

Corrector (k^rcktoi). Forms : 4 coreotour, 
(5-6 Sc. oorreker, -ar), 5-7 correotour, 6-9 
-er, 6- -or. [a. Anglo-Fr. co(r)rectour i*= F. cor- 
rectmr, ad. L. corrector-em, agent-n, f. corrigPreXo 
CoBBBCT : see -ob.] 

1. One who corrects or sets light ; one who points 
out errors or faults, and substitutes or indicates 
what is right ; a censor, critic. 

2377 [see Correct v, 3]. (2x453 Houlaie xvii, The 
arclxedene, that ouiman, ay prechaud in plane, Correker of 
kirkmen was clepit the Claik. 2474 Caxton Chesse 6, All 
kyiiges ought specially to here her corrigiours or correctours. 
2590 Greene Mourn. Gann, Pref. (16x6) 4 Diogenes of a 
coyner of money became a Coi rector of manners. 2602 
Manmingiiam Diary (1868) 2 The Puritan is a curious cor- 
lector of things indifferent. 27x0 Swift Oh a Broomstick, 
He sets up to be an universal reformer and corrector of 
abuses. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har, iv. exxx, Time I the corrector 
where our judgments err. 2869 Baldw. Brown Div, Mysf. 
i. ix. 224 Teachers, correctors, and exemplars to their 
fellow-men. 

b. Printing. A printer’s employd who reads 
proofs and marks the corrections to be made in the 
type before printing off ; a proof-reader. 

2330 Palsgr. Introd. 36 That thyng passed my correctours 
handes. 2590 Nashe PasquiVs Apot. i, B ij b, Who wsm 
corrector to the Fresse at Couentrie r 1634 Malory’s Arthur 
Pref. 22 Amended, .by the pains and industry of the com- 
positor and corrector at the press, x/xo Swift Proposal 
Irish Manuf., The corrector of a hedge-piess in somehlind 
alley about Little Britain. 1873 Ure Did, Arts 111 . 643 
The first proof, .with the MS. is handed to the coriector of 
the press, or reader. 1884 Q. Rest, Jan, 223 Mere misprints, 
showing only carelessness on the part of the corrector. 

2. An official title = director, controller : a. In the 
Roman Empire, a governor of a province of lower 
rank than a proconsul or consul, b. A director 
or superior of an ecclesiastical office, religious order, 
etc. fc. Formerly, an officer in a chamber of 
accounts in France and some other countries, 
f d. = Sp. corregidor, magistrate, e. Corrector 
of the Staple ; the controller of a wool staple : see 
quot. 1617. 

2353 Ad ay ,E(fw. /// (Statute of the Staple) c. 22 Nous 
avons ordene que en chescun lieu ou lestaple se tiendra, soit 
certein nombre des Corecters, 23x3 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
I. 232* Makand him and his assignais Keparis, ouersearis, 
correkaris, and suplearis of the Isle of Litill Comeray. 1353 
Burgh Rec, Aberdeen 5 Oct, (Jam. Supp.), Correctoui: of 
the queir. 1609 Holland Amm. Mareell. xxvii. iii. 307 
Terentius..administred the office of a Corrector in this 
selfe same province, 2627 Minsheu Duct. Ling. 2448 e, 
Correctour of the staple, is an Officer or Clerk belonging to 
the staple, that writeth and recorded! the bargaines of 
Merchants there made. 2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon, 342 
Officers belonging to these Staples, were Maiors, Constables, 
Manipernors, conectours. x^ Land, Goa, No. 2622/3 
The Creation of two new Presidents, four Masters in 
Ordinary, four Correctors, and other Officers in the Chamber 
of Accounts of this City [Paris]. 2693 tr. Emiliaome's 
Hist, Motiast, Ord, xvii. 281 He will have the Superiors 
of his Order to he called Correctors. 2782 Gibbon Decl. 
A F. II, 37 The whole empire was distributed uito one 
hundred and sixteen piovinces .. Of these, three were 
governed by proconsuls, thirty-seven by consulats, five by 
correctors, and seventy-one by presidents, 

3. One who exeicises discipline; one who in- 
flicts conection or chaslisement. 

2531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxi, Wherfore, said he to the cor- 
rectour . . loke that thow styl heate him. 2537 North tr. 
Gueuara’s Diallof Pr, 123 a/x The children being but .2. 
or .3. yeares old, it is to sone to giue them maisters, or cor- 
recters. 2592 Pekcivall Sp. Did., Castigador, a chas- 
tiser, a conector. 1766 Goldsm. Vic, W. xxv, Having 
praised my Heavenly Corrector. ^ 1884 Manch, Mxmn. 23 
Nov. 5/2 A judge . . holds his position as a public corrector. 

128-2 
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CORBBOTOBIAL. 

4. Something that corrects, or furnishes a means 
of correction ; something by means of which error 
may be got rid of or prevented. 

1603 Flobio Montaigne (1634} 6*8 Defective and vn- 
perfect formes . . rather corrupters then correctets. 1646 
Uiili) A Corrector of y® Answer to the Speech. 1778 Bp. 
Lowth Isaiah Fielim. Diss. 62 This vast collection of 
variations, taken in themselves as correctors of the text. 
17^ Sir T. R-evnolds Disc. viii. (1876) 443 Simplicity, .is 
considered as the general corrector of excess. x88a Nares 
SemnoMship (ed. 6 ) 242 The correctors. . are bar magnets. 

1 5. Med. and Chem. Something that counter- 
acts what is harmful, or that restores (the bodily 
system, etc.) to a healthy state ; a neutralizing 01 
remedial agent, a corrective. Ohs. 

1605 Timme Qiiersit, s. vI. 25 The true and proper corrector 
of opium . . is vlne^er. i66x Lovell Mist. Anim. <$■ Mm. 
334 Inquietude, which is a various turning of the body, .[is] 
cured by correctors. 1740-x Berkeley Let. in Fraser Li/e 
263 No more powerful corrector of putrid humours. 1773 
Projects in Arm. Reg. 130/1 Rice. .is.. a very weak cor. 
rector of putrefaction. 

Correcto* 3 rial, a. rare. [f. L. type *comc- 
tSri-us (f. correcting + -al.] Of or pertaining to a 
corrector. 

X73X Hist. Litt. II, 39 The Consulares, Correctores and 
Presides had the Government of one single Province, which 
. .was called Consular, Correctorial, or Fresidial. 

t Correcto'riate. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ATii.] 
The office of a corrector (sense a). 

1693 tr. Emiiiannds Hist, Monast. Ord, xvii. 181 During 
the tune of their Conrectoriate. 

Corre'Ctorship. [f. Cobbectob + -ship.] The 
office of a corrector (of the press). 

xSaa Blackw, Mag. XI. 7 Your corrector^p of typical 
errata. 

Correctory (kpre’ktori), a. and sb. ? Obs. [f. 
L. type *correctdn-tis, f. corrector ; see -oet.J 

A. adj. Of the nature of a corrector or cor- 
rection. 

x^ Vemner Via Rectaviu 123 It. .addeth. ,a correctory 
relish . .vnto such [meats] as are hot and drie. X737 J. Dal- 
RYMPLE Ess. Hist, Feudal Prop. frysB) rrp The statute . . 
hmng correctory of the common law. x8^ Blackw. Mag. 
LII. 6x This new edition does not profess to give any 
correctory annotations. 

B. sL 

1 1. A corrective : see Cobbectivb B. i. Ohs, 
t6o7 Topsell Serpents (rdss) 661 They may be taken 
with other Cortectories. x6aa Venner Via Recta iii, 67 
Pepper is the best correctory for it. 

+ 2. An emendatory treatise or work. Obs. 

_ x6ix T. James Corrnpi, Scripture iv. (1612] Bg Heereof 
in my Correctorie of S. Gregory, if God wil. 
CorrectreSS (kprcktres). Also y .eresse. 
[f. Cobbectob + -ess.] A female corrector. 

x6ix CoTGR., Euundairice, she that correcteth, a correct- 
eresse. 1763 Miss Carter in Lett. w. Miss Talbot, etc, 
(i8og) III. 81, 1 wish Dr. Young had been the translator, 
and I the correctress. X76S Ann. Reg. ass/t That powerful 
correctress Nature gave a temporary union to all parties. 

Correctrice. Obs. [a, F. correctrice (ad. 
L. correctrTc-cm), fern, of correcteur : see -tbioe.] 
= prec. 

1548 Hall Cbron. 61 b. The goddesse of waire called 
Bellona, which is the correctrice of princes. X7rx Sraftcsb, 
CAarac, I, 523 The correctrice by whose means 1 am 
in my wits, and without whom I am no longer my-self. 

+ Corre'ctxix. Obs. [a. L. type *correctrix, 
fern, of corrector: see-TBix.] =* prec. 

1615 W. Lawsok Orcit, 4- Card. in. Pref. (r668] t What is 
Art more than a Provident and skilfull Correctrix of the 
faults of Nature 7 1643 N. Stone Enriiirid.Fortif. 2 Ex- 
perience the Correctrix of all Capricclo’s. 

Corred (herrings) : see Cobved. 

Corredy : see Cobbody. 
t Corre'fereuce. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Cob- + 
Reeekence.] Mutual reference or relation. 

1630 B. Biscolliminium 15 A true..correference one to 
the other. 

Corregriesqne (kpreidjiie-sk), a. [See 
-esqde.] Characteristic of, or in the style of, the 
Italian painter Correggio. 

1760 Ann, Reg. 252 Among us, any action that is singu- 
larly graceful, is termed Con-eggiesque. X80X-15 Fuscii 
Lect. vlh, [1848) 5x4 The far more than Correggiesque 
graces of female forms. 

So t CorresrsTie-Bolty, Corzegffio'slty, the 
characteristic style of Correggio. 

xyBx Sterne Tr. Sliandylll, xu, 60 The Corregiescity of 
Corregio. 1848 Mrs. Jameson i’acn ^ Leg. Art (1850) $ 
Of the grace of Raphael, and of the Correggiosity of 
Correggio. 

II Conegido'r. Also 6-8 corrigidor. [Sp. 
corregidor (koreyido'r), n. of action f. corregir, 
ad. L. corrigSre to correct ; cf. Cobbectob.] A 
Spanish magistrate ; ‘ the chief Jnsticer or gouer- 
nor of a towne ’ (Minshen). 

<= Tragedy iv. in Hazl. Dodsley V. las For thus I 

us a, before my marshalship, To plead in causes as corrigi- 
dor. . x6aa F . Af arkh am Bk IV rr v. viii. rgt Corrigidors or 
Beadles to punish the Infragantic or unruly, x668 Dryden 
Evemugs Love v. i, Run to the corrigidor for his assist- 
ance. sjax Land. Gas. No yiaxl^ The Corrigidor and 
other MagBtrates of this Town. 1838 Prescott Ferd. * 
Is. 5x846) II. XIV. 42 To supervise the conduct of the cor- 
regtdors and subordinate magistrates. 


Correher, obs. f. Cubbiek. 

Contek, obs. f. Cobbect v. 

Correlarie, obs. f. CoBObtiABT. 
Correla'tahle, a. [£ Cobbelatb ». +-abi,b.] 
Capable of being correlated. 

1883 in Imperial Diet., Snppt . ; and in later Diets. 

Correlate (kp-rtleit), sb. [f. Cob- + L. reldtum 
(a thing) referred, related : see next. Probably 
suggested by the earlier correlation and correla- 
tive ; but there may have been a mod.L. *correld- 
turn, in philosophical use.] 

1 . Each of two things so related that the one 
necessarily implies or is complementary to the 
other. 

1643 Heble Ferne 27 Soveraignty 'tis a relative, and 

cannot subsist without its correlat subjection. 1722 Wol- 
LASTOK RiUg^ Nate m. 43 The existence -.of one con elate 
[infers directly] that of the other. i84a-3 Grove Corr. 
Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 165 The idea of height cannot exist 
without involving the idea of its correlate, depth. 1880 
Huxley Crayfish iiL 127 The death of a body, as a whole, 
is the necessary correlate of its life. 

2 . More generally : Each of two related things ; 
either of the terms of a relation, viewed in refer- 
ence to the other. 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Loud. Dinm. 4 That so wound- 
ing and healing, like loving Correlates, might both worke. 
xoha Stillingfleet Iren. it. iv. (1662) 106 If they were 
[church.officers] they could have no other Correlate, hut the 
whole body of the Church of God. 1733 Berkeley Th, 
Vision § 39 In certain cases a sign may surest its correlate 
as an image, in others as an effect, in others as a cause. 
a 1878 Lewes Stud. Psychol. (1879) H We can classify sub- 
jective facts while remaining ignorant of their objective 
correlates. 

3 . Something corresponding or analogous; an 
analogue, rare. 

x8ax De Quincey Richter Wks. XIV. 115 The wildest 
vanity could not pretend to show the correlate of Paradise 
Lost [in French literature], 

4. Gram. = Cobrelative B. 3 . 

x8ag Jas. Mill Hnm, Mind- (i86g) I. ix. 313 The term 
tantus which is its correlate [he. that of qnantitsl. 

6. Physics, etc. =CobreIiAT 1 ve B. 4, 5. 

1835 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 11. iii. 204 A 
like amount of sensation is the correlate of an increased 
amount of produced motion. x86a — First Princ. ii. viii. 
S 71 The forces called vital, which we have seen to be cor- 
relates of the forces called physical. 1867 C. Bray {.title) 
On Force and its Mental Correlates. 

Correlate (kp'rtyt), a, rare, [f. Cob- + L. 
relate, pa. pple. of referre to bring back, refer ; 
see prec.] Mutually raated ; coiielated ; involv- 
ing correlation. 

1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 32 The correlate character 
of the two forces, electricity and heat, 1877 Farrar Days 
of Youth iv. 33 Consider., some of our duties and some of 
our dangers — for the two are correlate — in the use of speech. 

Correlate (k(?rilei-t), v. [f. Cob- + Relate : 
see CobbeIiATE j^.] 

1 . intr. To have a mutual relation; to stand 
in correlation, be coirelative {yvith or to another). 

01743 Fielding f. Andrews Prrf., What Caricature is in 
painting, Burlesque is in writing; and, in the same manner 
the comic writer and painter correlate to each other, X863 
Grote Plato I. xii. 42r The real alone is knowable, correlat- 
ing with knowledge. 0X87X — Eth. Fragm, iv. (1876) 91 
Ethical obligation correlates and is indissolubly conjoined 
with ethical right, 

b. trans. To be correlative to. rare. 

1879 W. E. Hearn Aryan Househ. v. § 3. 122 The tight 
to the property correlated the duty to the Sacra. 

2 . To place in or bring into con’elation; to 
establish or indicate the proper relation between 
(spec, geological formations, etc.). 

1849 Murchison Siluriavii. 134 Mr. Symonds was.. en- 
abled to correlate these beds with their equivalents near 
Ludlow. x88r J. Geikie in 337 He con elates the 

Interglacial beds of Mont Perrier with those of Diirnten, 

8 . pass. To have correlation, to be intimately or 
regularly connected or related (with, rarely to ) ; 
spec, in Biol, of structures or diaracteristics in 
animals and plants (cf. Cobbelatioe 3 ). 

^x86a_F. Hall Hindu Philos, Syst. 95 Transmuting rela- 
tions into entities, and interposing these entities between 
things correlated. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd, 20 
Parasitism, .is often found to be correlated with, .disappear- 
ance of structures. X875 Poste Gains n. Comm. (ed. 2) 160 
Other rights, .have no determinate subject,. to which they 
are corrdated. 

Correlated (k^-rflfiited), ppl. a, [f. piec. -1- 
-edI.] Mutually or intimatdy related; involving 
correlation : spec, in Biol. (cf. Cobbelatioh 3). 

1839 Darwin Orig. Spec, iv, 86 A large part of their 
structure is merely the correlated result of successive 
changes in the structure of their larva. 1865 — in Life 
Ae//. (1887) III. 33_A modification in one part will cause 
correlated changes in other parts. 1878 Fiske in N. Anter, 
Eex', eXXVI. 36 The dynaraiccircuit of correlated physical 
motions. 

Correlation (kprn^i-Jbn). ff. Cob- + Rela- 
Tion : cf. F. corrilaiion, and see Cobbelativb.] 

1 - condition of being correlated ; mutual 
relation of two or more things (implying intimate 
or necessary connexion). 

136* T. Norton Calvin's Inst. tv. xvii. § r4 If he did set 
before vs only an empty imaginatiue forme of bred, .where 
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were y® correlation or similitude \ana 2 ogia aut similitudo) 
which should leade vs fiom the visible thing to the iiiuisible. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyrus iii. How in animall 
natures, 'even colours hold correspondencies, and mutuall 
correlations. 1849 Murchison Siluria viii. 148 The rocks 
of Cumberland will be placed in precise correlation with the 
types of Shropshire and Wales. 1864 Bowen Logic iii. gr Tlie 
mutual dependence and correlation of these three Axioms. 

•fb. Relationship {of persons). Obs. 

x 6 m Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ad sect. 10 ir 9 Christian 
charity is a higher thing than to be confined within the 
terms of dependence and coirelation. 1633 Sparke Print. 
Devot. (1663) 89 Christ. . made choise of brethren, as . . Simon 
..and Andrew.. hereby. .providing against schisme, .both 
by corporall and spirituall correlation. 

2 . Correlation of forces (in Physics ') : a phrase 
introduced by Grove to express the mutu.nl relation 
that exists between the various forms of force or 
energy, by virtue of which any one form is con- 
vertible into an equivalent amount of any other. 
(Cf. conservation of energy, s.v. Cokservation 4.) 

1843 Grove Correlation of Physical Forces gg The sense 
I have attached to the word con elation . . [is] a reci- 
procal production ; in other words, that any force capable of 
producing another, may in its turn be produced by it. i86g 
Mrs. Somerville ii. 33 Another proof of the 

correlation ofheat and electricity, 

3 . Biol. Mutual relation of association between 
different slrnctures, chaiacteiislics, etc. in an animal 
or plant ; ‘ the normal coincidence of one pheno- 
menon, character, etc., with another’ (Darwin 
Orig. Species, Gloss,). 

1859 Darwin Orig. Introd. i. 9 The complex. .laws 
of variation and of correlation of growth. .Some instances of 
correlation are quite whimsical: thus cats which are 
entirely white and have blue eyes are invariably [ed. 1878 
generally] deaf. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life ros The 
correlation of large size of ova with the completion of de- 
velopment before hatching. 1883 rgf/t Cent. May 763 Theie 
is. .a mysterious law of correlation of growth between the 
hair and the teeth. 

4 . Geont. The reciprocal relation between pro- 
positions, figures, etc. derivable from each other 
by interchanging the woids point and plane, or 
point and line : cf. Correlative a. 6. 

5 . The action of correlating or bringing into 
mutual relation. 

1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xi, It is on such false cor- 
relations that men found half their inferences about each 
other. 

Correlative (k^e'laliv), a. and sb. [cf. F. 
correlatif, -ive (16th c.) ; perh. the source of both 
was a mod.L, *correldtivus, f, cor- = corn- together 
+ reldtivus Rblativb, refening.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having a reciprocal relation such that each 
necessarily implies, or is complementary to, the 
other ; mutually interdependent ; involving such a 
relation. Const, with, rarely to. 

1690 Locke Hnm. Und. ii. xxv. § 2 Father and son, hus- 
band and wife, and such other coirelative terms. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852} II. 305 Neighbourhood , .is correla- 
tive, so that no man can be neighbour to another without 
the other being likewise neighbour to, him. 1853 Oroie 
Greece 11, bexxiv. XI. Bo A free community with correlative 
rights and duties belonging to every citizen. 

2 . Normally or naturally related to each other 
or occurring in conjunction. 

1330 Rastell Bk, Purgat. in. xiii. The iuslyce of God 
ana the mercye of God be evermore correlatj've and con- 
cunrant. , 1363 Foxe A. ij- M., This conclusion is cone- 
latiue with the first Aiticle of our faith. 1859 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede xix. It was Adam's strength, not its conelative 
hardness, that influenced his meditations. 

b. Related in the way of analogy, similarity, 
etc. ; corresponding, analogous. 

1596 Bacon Max. Law Reg. xxv. Another sort of ambi- 
gnitas latens is correlative unto this : for this ambiguity . . is, 
when one name and appellation doth denominate divers 
things : and the second is when the same thing is called by 
divers names. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ii. (1867) 26 Such 
utterances of desire, or hope, or love, as seem to .suppose the 
existence of correlative feelings, .in Him to whom they are 
addressed. 1873 W, S. Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. rvg The 
Wenlock shale andWenlock limestone much resemble, .the 
correlative rock in the typical distiict. 

3 . Gram. Applied to words corresponding to 
each other, and regularly used together, each in 
one member of a compound or complex sentence : 
e.g, either— or •, so — as. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram, § 94 {margin) Correlative 
Construction, 1879 Roby Lat. Gram. § 1635 Comparative 
sentences .. are introduced by correlative adjectives or 
adverbs ; e.,g. tantus, , , quantus, tarn . . . quant, sic. ..ut, 

4 . Physics. Of foices : Mutually dependent and 
convertible: see Correlation 2. 

1843 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 96 The forces are insepar- 
able and mutually dependent, — correladve, but not iden- 
ticid. 1862 Huxley Lect. Wrkg. Men 27 The forces of that 
[living] matter are. .correlative with and convertible into 
those of inorganic nature. 

6. Biol. Of variations of structui'e, etc. : Mutu- 
ally related so that the one is noimally associated 
with the other : see Coebelation 3. 

, 1876 Foster Phys. n. ii. (1879) 309 The blood, .undergoes 
important correlative changes. 

6. Geom. Said of propositions, figures, etc. leci- 
procally related so that to a point in either corre- 
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spends (in solid geometry) a plane, or (in plane 
geometry) a straight line in the other. 

i88i C. Taylor Geew, Conics 346 Figures which correspond 
according to the law of duality have been called by Chasles 
..correlative figures. 1885 Lcudesdokk Cremonds Proj. 
Geom. 27 The following problem admits of two correlative 
solutions. Ibid. 28 In the Geometry of the plane, two cor- 
1 elative propositions are deduced one from the other by inter- 
changing the words foini and line. 

B. sb. 

1. Each of two things having a reciprocal rela- 
tion such that the one necessarily implies, or is 
complementary to, the other. 

15 4 5 JoYE Exp. Dan. iii. 36 The signe & the thing signi- 
fied be conelalyues. 1563-87 Foxn A. ^ M. (1596) 12/a 
Where no inferior is, there can be no superior, for.. these 
togither are correlatiues. x6oa T. FiTziicRnERT.d;#o/, 44 a, 
Priesthood and sacrifice are correlatiues, and cannot be the 
one without the other. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ij- Exp. Philos. 
III. xxvi. 102 Action and re-action are correlatives ; one 
cannot exist without the other. 1842 J. H. Newmah Par. 
Serm. VI. xxiv. 373 The words used.. are what are called 
correlatives, one implies the other. 1879 S. B. Gould Ger- 
many II. 245 Every several right has as its correlative an 
obligation. 

tb. The two terms of such a relation have 
been distinguished as relative and correlative. Ohs. 

*S79 Fulku Heskind Part 47s Euery relatiue must haue 
a correlaliue. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heir. i. s The relative, 
a Father, .the correlative, a Sonne. 

2. Something normally related to, or occurring 
along with, something else. 

1546 Gardiner DecL Art. yoye 66 b. That vnderstande 
not the nature of corielatiues, and se not ho we a promise, 
can onely be apprehended W fayth. itei R. Johnson 
Kingd. & Commit}. (X603) 248 Flanders, .is the true correla- 
tive of the Indies, seeing that all the gold brought out of 
India, is spent in the low countrie warres. X628 tr, Mathien's 
Power/. J’avorite 58 A stab is alwayes due for a box 
on the eare, and is a correlatiue to it. x6sx Biggs New 
Disp. p 180 The vital powers and bloud are Correlatives. 
x888 Ray Lankestck Advancem. Sciatce (1890) 29a The 
naturalist-traveller and his correlative, the museum curator 
and systematist. 

b. Something corresponding or analogous j an 
analogue. 

xBys Whitney Li/e Lang. ill. 39 Wo have its veiw ancient 
conelatives in Sanskrit agra, etc. X879 Sir G. G. Scotf 
Lect. Archit. I. Those classes and pui'poses differ in a 
majority of cases, from their correlatives at the present day. 
t c. Used of parsons ; A relative. Obs. rare. 
x^7 Ohserv. Money ^ Coin 33 As when a tender Parent 
or kind Friend orders, .a Joynt or Limb to be cut off from 
his Correlative. 

3. Gram. Each of two correlative words ! see 
A. 3 . 

1808 Middleton Grk, Article fiBssl 36 Correlatives are 
words in regimen, having a mutual reference. X876 Mason 
Eng. Gram. (ed. ai) 8 288 b, Either— ort neither— nor, 
whether— or, bath— and, are u.sed in pairs as coi relatives. 
Ibid. § 163 T he proper correlative of which is such. 

4. Physics, etc. A correlative force; the equiva- 
lent of some force in another form. 

x8« H. Syencer Princ, Psychol. (1872) 1 . 11. ix, 278 Pains 
are the correlatives of actions injurious to the organism. 
xSda — First Princ. 11, v. 8 56 What continues to exist during 
these oscillations is .some correlative of the muscular effort 
which put the chandelier in motion. X871 Tyndall Fragm. 
Sc. (1879) I, XXL 49a Every thought or feeling has its physical 
correlative. 

6 . Biol, A normally and apparently necessarily 
associated characteristic ; cf. Cobbblation 3 . 
Covrelatiyely, tnA*. [f. prec. In a 
correlative way, in or by correlation. 

a x6^6 Hales Rem, Serm. John xviii. 36 (R.) Our .Saviour 
is a king three manner of wayes, and iio correlatively hath 
three distinct several kingdoms. xB5a yrnl. R. Agric. Sac. 
XIII. I. 2x0 The connecting of these observations correla- 
tively together. 

CorreTativeness. [f- us prcc. + -ness.] 
Correlative quality; inter-connexion. 

1730-6, in Bailey (folio}. X840 G. S. Faber Regen, 298 
Theological correlaliveness. 1843 J. B. Robertson tr. 
Moehleds Symbolism I. 48 The mutual correlativeness of 
these two articles of doctrine. 

Correlati'vity, [f. Cobbblative -t- -ity.] 

= prec. 

1877 E. Cairo, Philos. Kant n. xv. 554 The correlativity 
or implicit identity of the self knowing with the self known. 
i88x Athenceum x8 June 818/2 A discussion., as to the bear- 
ing of Ferrier’s perfect correlativity of knowledge and 
existence upon Spencer and Englisli psydhology. 

Correligionist : see Co-bemgionist. 
Correnoch, obs. f. Coeonach. 

+ Corre‘pt, v. Obs, [f. L. corrept- ppl. stem 
of corripere to snatch np, blame, reprove, chide, 
f. cor- -com- intensive -b to snatch.] 

1. tram. To reprehend, reprove. 

c X449 Pecock Repr. Prol. a Whanne euer he takith vpon 
mm, tor to , in neijbourli or brotherli maner correpte his 
Christen neixbour. Ibid., Bothe to correpte and coirecte. 

2. To seize. 

1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 319 The King of France 
correpted with the Leprosie. 

Hence t Oorre-pting vbl, sL, reproving. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. Prol. i He jeueth instruccions of 
cmr^cioun and of correpting which. .longith to anouerer. 

T Corre'pt, a, Obs. [ad. L. corrept-us snatched 
up, forcibly drawn together, contracted, reproved, 
pa. pple. of corripSre ; see prec,] 
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1. Abridged, contracted, shortened. 

x 6 s 4 V ilvaine Epit. Ess. Pi ef. A v b, Clipped off by corrept 
pronouncing. 

2. Rapt. 

1659 Gavdeth Tears o/Ch. 212 Corrept & corrupt extasies 
or extravagancies. 

Correptiou (kprepjan). [ad. L. correptidn-em, 
n. of action f. corripSre : see prec.] 

+ 1. Reprehension, reproof. Obs. 
e 1380 ^YycuF Sel. Whs. III. 292 Of charitable correpcion 
or reproving. 1382 — 2 Pet. ii. 16 Sotbeli he hadde correp- 
cioun, orrepronyng, of his woodnesse. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
394,Thel wolden grucche. .a3ens his correpciouns and reul- 
ingis. X58a N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Cor. x. 11 They are written for 
our correption. 167a H, Stobbe yusii/. Dutch War 43 The 
obligation of fraternal correption and admonition, a 17XX 
Ken Edmund Poet. Wks, 1721 II. 137 Correptions more up- 
braiding and severe. 1737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible 11740) II. 
1. 34 The Virgin Mother, .could not forbear expressing a 
gentle correption to him. 

1 2. A seizure. Obs. Cf. Raptdbb. 

1659 Gauden Tears 0/ Clu 2x2 Sudden correptions, 
seizures, raptures of spirit. 1664 Hammond .Skr;». Matt, x. 
IS Wks. 1684 IV. 636 A sudden coireption and depression of 
the mind. 

3. Gram. Shortening in pronunciation. 

1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 63a The first syllable 
has been reduced to its present propoitton by ‘correption*, 
if we may revive the very happy Latin term by which a 
shortened syllable was said to be seized or snatched. Ibid., 
The more liable to correption of its accented syllable. 

t Corre'ptory, a. Obs. [ad. L. type correp- 
iori-us, f. correptor-em, agent-n. from corripSre \ 
see above.] Conveying reproof. 

x 6 s 9 Gauden Tears 0/ Ch. 430 The Epistles Correptory 
or Consolatory to the seven Asian Churches. 

*1* Correpugna'tiou. Med. Obs. nonce-wd. 
[f. Cob- + KEPaONATioN.] A symptom accessory 
to the main opposing symptom. 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Vr. m. iv. 103 Correpugnation (if 
so I may say) are, such jthings a,s doe secondarily oppose 
themselves to the indication. 

Correso{e, early form of Cubassow. 
t Corresponcy. Obs. Shoilened form of 
Corebspoitoency. 

x 62 x E. Grimstone tr. Coeffelecais Hum. Passions 139 
Any thing that hath any corresponcy with him. 
Correspond (kpribpp'nd), v. [a. mcd.L. cor- 
responde-re, f, cor- = com- together, with each other 
+ respottdere to answer ; cf. F. correspondre ( 14 th c, 
in Littrd), It. corrispondere, Sp. corresponder. The 
etymology implies that the word was formed to 
express mutual response, the answerin|( of things 
to each other ; but before its adoption in English, 
it had been extended so as to express the action or 
relation of one side only, without however abandon- 
ing the mutual notion, which is distinct in the 
modern sense of epistolary correspondence,] 

1. intr. To answer to something else in respect 
of fitness ; to agree viith ; to be agreeable or con- 
formable to ; to be congruous or in harmony with. 

X5M Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist, Re/. (1730) I. Records 
xxvii. 60 Knowing right well that ye . . will now so acquit 
your self, as shall correspond to the perfect expectation, 
and firm opinion that we have of you. xto3 Hyll Art 
Garden, rg Seldome in other places the like hap corre- 
spondeth. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iii. iii. 31 Hap'ly this life 
is best.. Well corresponding With your stiffe Age. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. i. Tilings are really true as 
thw correspond unto his conception. 1736 Butler Anal, 1. 
V. Wks. 1874 1 . 86 Our nature corresponds to our external 
condition, vj^ yunius Lett, xxxv. 158 The prudence of 
the execution should correspond with the,wisdom. .,of the 
design. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 262 His out- 
ward and his secret actions seldom corresponded. 1875 
Jowett Plaio (ed. a) III. 42 Their habits and their dwell- 
ings should correspond to their education. 

2. To answer to in character or function ; to be 
similar or analogous to (rarely witli). 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (i6so)I, 247 He was. .at a richsdach, 
an assembly that corresponds to , our parliament., X710 
Steele Tatler No. iig r a We see in these little Animals. . 
Instincts and Modes of Life, which correspond to what you 
observe in Creatures of bigger Dimensions. , 174B Hartley 
Observ. Man i. i. 35 The Pleasures and Pains which corre- 
spond as Opposites to each other. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. 
I. X07 Their general assembly, corresponding with our 
House of Commons. 1863 Ruskin Mimera P. (1880) 143 
Plato's slave, in the Polity . , corresponds curiously to 
Caliban. 

b. To answer or agree in regard to position, 
amount, etc. 

1694 Holder On Time ii. 29 The days . . throughout the 
year, aie found not to be equal, and will not justly corre- 
spond with any artificial or mechanic equal measures of 
time, 1794 Sullivan View Nat, I, 205 The degrees of con- 
densation of the air correspond to the degrees of cold. 
1835 Sir j, Ross N. W. Pass, iii. 52 The screwhole.s in the 
flaunches did not correspond to each other. 1870 Proctor 
Other Worlds iii. 49 The bright lines of the coronal spec- 
trum correspond in position to those seen ia the spectrum of 
the aurora. 1875 Jevons Money ^878) 90 The silver penny 
. .was supposed to correspond with a pennyweight. 

+ 3. To respond or ‘ answer concordingly' (Blount 
Glossogr.). Obs. 

163a J. Hayward tr. SimidSs Eromena^i She was by her 
hopefull Bridegroome visited hy letters and presents, where- 
unto she reciprocally corresponded., 1649 Jeb. Taylor Gi. 
Exemp. IL ix. P B We having received so great a favour, 


enter into Covenant to coricspond with a proporU'onab'e 
endeavour. 1765 H. Waltole Otranto iv. {1798) 68 Perhaps 
Matilda might not correspond (o his passion. 18x8 Jas. 
hhix, Brit. Indian, iv. i. 41 After a series of unfriendly 
proceedings, to which he had corresponded with a manly 
temperance. 1826 C. Butler Li/e Grotius i, 45 The youth 
coiiesponded with their cares. 

t b. To be in accord, compliant, or complaisant 
with. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 9/2 He [Cranfield] 
was not only negligent. . to correspond with Him [the DukeJ 
with that deference he had used to do, but had the couiagc 
to dispute his commands. 1678 J. Phillips 'lavemier’s 
Trav,, Persia iii. ilL 105 It is the Interest of those two 
Potentates to correspond with him. 

+4. To hold communication or intercourse (with). 
Often of secret intercourse. Obs. exc. as in 5 , 

1605 Vekstegan Dec. Intell. iii. (1628) 68 They beiieued 
that the Sun.. did with or in this Idoll correspond or co- 
operate. 1644 H. Parker Jus Pap. 57 They might the 
more easily correspond, hold intelligence, consult together. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840] 293 , 1 would not fail 
to correspond with him, by the passages of the mountains. 

+ b. Of commercial relations. Obs. 

xMa Scarlett Exchanges rja For his trouble in cone- 
spending and negotiating his Principal’s Affairs. 1722 De 
Foe Plague i Gatheied fiom theletteis of merchants, 
and others, who corresponded abroad. 

+ C. Of sexual intercourse. Obs. 

1756 T. Amory Bnucle (1770) 1. 156 When a Babylonian 
and his wife had a mind to correspond. 

d. transf. Of things : f To communicate, have 
communication (obsl) ; also used for ‘ to he in vital 
or sensible communication ’. 

1707 Curios, in Hnsb. ^ Card. 38 The Lignous Body, .by 
means of many small Fibres, corresponds with the Paren- 
chyma. 1883 H. Drummond Nai. Law in Spir. W. vii. 
207 The Amoeba, .can only communicate with the smallest 
possible area of Environment. An insect.. corresponds with 
a wider area. 

6 . esp, To commimicate (zoitlt another) by inter- 
change of letters. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. 29 Nov. an. 1647 Sir, I had yours of 
last week, and by reason of som sudden encombrances 1 
could not correspond with you by that Carrier. X71X 
Addison Spect. No. i V 9 Those who have a mind to corre- 
spond with me, may direct their Letteis to the Spectator. 
1831 Brewster Newton (1855) II. xxlv. 319 Locke and 
Newton had corresponded on the prophecies of Daniel as 
early as 1691. x8^ Gertrude Parsons Ursula’s Love 
Story XXV, If they had been acknowledged loveis, and 
corresponded and met as such. 

+ 6 . trans. To answer to, agree with, suit. Obs. 
*S 4 S JoYE Exp, Dan. i. 7 Newe names corresponding their 
vertews and omccs. x6m Fairfax Tasso xiv. xxvi. 256 
Let him take paine To correspond your hope, and my 
desire. 1636 in Ann. Dubrensithfi^H) 44 wealth to 
correspond my will. 2675 Ogilby Brit. Ded., Tables, 
equally Corresponding Compliances of Peace and Rufllings 
of War. 

Correspondence (Vrfepp’udens). [ad. med. 
L. *correspondentia, f. covrespondere \ see Cobbe- 
BPOND V. and -kncb. In F. correspondance, 14 th c ] 

1. The action or fact of corresponding, or an- 
swering to each other in fitness or mutual adapta- 
tion; congruily, haimony, agreement. Also said 
of the relation of one of the coi responding things. 

1413 Lydc. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxvi, (1483) 71 Somme maneor 
of correspondence or relacion must nedes ben bytwene the 
two that ben y lyke. 1597 Hooker Ecel. Pol. v. Ixx. S 4 
They are in their times and seasons continued with the mo.st 
exquisite correspondence. x6ia li.'HtctLos.Comm.Titusi. 

9 Considering.. the sutable correspondence of the parts of 
the context. 1729 Butler Serm. iii. Wks. 1874 II. 37 
The correspondence of actions to the natuie of the agent 
renders them natural. 1772 Sir J. Reynolds Disc, v.,(i876) 
374 Perfect correspondence, .between the subjects which he 
chose and his manner of treating them. 1809-xo Coleridge 
Friend (1865) 23 By verbal tiuth we mean . .the correspond- 
ence of a given fact to given words. x86o PusEvAfzM. 
Pre^h. ^43 Micah vi. 14 The correspondence of the punish- 
ment with the sin shall shew tliat it is not by chance. 

2. Relation of agreenienl, similarity, or analogy. 
1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, i. vi. § 4 Light, .hath a relation 

and correspondence in.. corporal things to knowledge in., 
incorporal things. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. i. vi. (1673) 135 
The form, .of their Churches was. .oblong to keep thebetter 
correspondence with the fashion of a ^ip. 1729 Butler 
Serm. i. Wks. 1B74 II. ri Theie is such a correspondence 
between the inward sensations of one man and those of 
another, 1869 Gladstone y-tm. Mundi iii. loi The most 
striking correspondence is that of Ares with Mars, both used 
to signify war itself. 1880 Nature XXI. 2x2 The special 
interest of this planet [Mars] arising from its supposed close 
correspondence with the earth. 

b. Doctrine of Correspondences', the tenet of 
Swedenborg, that every natural object symbolizes 
or corresponds to some spiritual fact or principle 
whidx is, as it were, its archetype or prototype, 
and that the Scriptures were written in, harmony 
with these correspondences. 

x86o J. Gardner Faiths 0/ World II. 881/2 The doctrine 
of Correspondences.. is the central idea of Swedenborg's 
system. 1876 J. G. Wilkinson Hum.^ Sc, Dtv. Rev. 76 
Now correspondences, according to which the Word of God 
is written, are equations between the spiritual and the 
natural worlds. 

t3. Concordant or sympathetic response. Obs. 
ig^z Act 22 Hen. VXII, c. 13 The. .benenolent myndes 
of ms saied subiectes .. toward his highnesse by cone- 
spondence of latitude to theym to be requited. x6x5 G. 
Sandvs Trav.Ded., A thankfull corresponcfcuce of affection 
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and duty. 1649 Jer. Taylor Ct. Exemp. n. Serm. ojt 
Mount T3 To answer the importunity of our lusts, not by a 
denyall but by a correspondence and satisfaction. 1680 Ld. 
Faulklano Life Edw. II. in Harl. Misc., Being now a 
king and a sovereign, he expects a correspondence of the 
same nature. 

f 4 . Relation between persons or communities ; 
usually qualified as good, friendly, faif, ill, etc. 
Obi. (Very common in 17th c.) 

*S99 S ANDYS EuropmSpec. (1632)52 Preferments to enter- 
teine them with in good content and correspondence. 
i6aa-6a Heylin Cesntagr. in. (1673^ 166/2 There were so good 
Correspondences betwixt the Kations, that, etc. _ 167a 
Marvell Eek Transp. i. 33 Our ill correspondence with the 
French Protestants. 1714. Su ift Eres. State Affeury, One 
step towards cultivating a fair correspondence with the 
power in possession. 1835 1 . Taylor Spit it. Despotism 
HE. no The natural alliance. .between Church and State . . 
had given way to such a correspondence as belongs to a 
truce between enemies. 

t6. Intercourse, communication (lietween per- 
sons). Obi. exc, as in 6. 

1603 B. JoNSON SejauHS iv. v, He holds That correspond- 
ence., with all that are Neere about Caesar, as no thought 
can passe Without his knowledge. X65S-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. I1701) ^2 The Phoenicians, with whom the Grscians 
had averyanaent correspondence. 1771 Smollett 
Cl. 28 Apr., This amiable maiden has actually commenced 
a flirting correspondence with an Irish baronet of sixty-five. 
X786 Burns Ep. Yng. Friend x, A correspondence fix'd 
wi* Heaven Is sure a noble anchor. 

‘i'b. Often, intercourse or communications of a 
secret or illicit nature. Obs. 

1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat ^i. i. If Your father.. 
Held not or correspondence, or connived At his proceedings. 
x6w Congreve Mourninr Bride iv. i. Concerning Osmyn 
and his correspondence With them who first began the 
mutiny. _ xjy^lr. Eollidi Anc. Hist. (1827) VI. xv. xviii, 
308 Their impious correspondence with the devil. 1760-72 
tr. Jnan ^ UHods (ed. 3) I. 334 To., prevent the 
Indians . . from . . carrying on any clandestine correspondence 
with those whom, his arms had not reached. 

+ c. Commercial intercourse ; business relations. 

x6oS B. Jonson Velpone iv. i, To seme the State Of Venice 
with red herrings ..from Roterdam, Where I haue corre- 
spondence. 17^ De Foe’s Tour Gl. Brit. I, 374 Exeter 
drives a very ^eat Correstiondence with Holland. 1798 W. 
KtiTTOnt A ueobio£. 20, I wished to fix a correspondence for 
what I wanted, without purchasing at second hand. 

d. Religious or ecclesiastical connexion. Also 
Conor. A connexion, communion. Obs, 

1643 Jer. Taylor Episc. xxxti. (1647) 192, I had rather 
speake a truth in sincerity, then erre with a glorious corre- 
spondence. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. ix. An Institution 
. .kept both by all the Churches of the Roman-Correspond- 
ence, and by all the Reformed. 

i“ 6. Sexual intercoflrse. Ohs. 

Frogcr Voy, 14 Fasting and abstaining from cor- 
respondence with their Wives. 

+ f. Of things ! Physical communication. Obs. 
1698 J_. Crull Mifscovy 49 The Caspian Sea has no 
communication or correspondence with any other Sea. xtoo 
Rycaut Hist. Turks v iii. 166 A secret Passage, by which 
the wet and moorish Ground kept a Correspondence with 
the Bitch. 

S.fig. Of persons and things : Vital, practical, 
or active communication. 

1608 Hakewill Vaa. Eye 93 The braine (with which the 
eie holdes y maruelous correspondence). 17*7 De Foe 
Sysi. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 46 The wise Men of the East. . 
maintained a correspondence with the stars. 1743 Young 
Nl. Th, VI. Br Howshort our correspondence with the sun! 
i8ai Lamb Elia, Old Benchers, Sun-dials . . holding cor- 
respondence with the fountain of light. 1883 H. Drummond 
^o,i. Law in Sptr, W , v. (1884) 147 In biological language 
he IS said. . to be ' in correspondence with his environment ' 

. . that u to say, in active and vital connection with them, 
influencing them possibly, but especially being influenced 
by them. 

0 . Intercourse or communication by letters. 

1644 Milton Educ, (1738) 135 Not to mention the learned 
correspondence which you hold in foreign parts. 174X 
Middleton Cicero (ed, 3) II. vi. 66 Cicero, with whom he 
held a correspondence of Letters. 1781 Cowper Lett. 25 
Aug., Letter for letter is_ the law of all correspondence. 
x8io Scott Let. r 8 Mat. in Lockhart, The risks of senti- 
mental correspondence. 1875 Helps Orsyui. Daily Life 
Ess. 146 As education advances, .there wul be more corre- 
spondence by letters. Mod, Newsp., This correspondence 
must now cease, 

b. The letters that pass between correspondents ; 
also, letters contributed to a newspaper or journal 
(cf. COBEESPONDBST B. 4 b'l. 

X771 Smollett Humph Cl. Introd., Printing the private 
correspondence of persons still living. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 336 The correspondence of 
Pope and Swift. t868 G, Duff Pot, Snrv. 30 The Times 
correspondence from Hungary. x8gi Post Ojffice Guide 
Apr, 33 Railway Sub-offices (i. e. offices which receive their 
correspondence direct from a Travelling Post Office). 

Correspondency (kprfspp'ndensi). ]^ow 
somewhat rare or arch. ff. as prec. ; see -BRoy.] 

1. = CoBBSsroitSERci! I ; agreement, congruity, 
etc. ; an instance of correspondence. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie m. xxiiL (Arb.) 269 So as 
^ere be found a lUSt correspondencie betweene them. X694 
T. B. LctPiHmetitdr Fr* Acad, ii, xli. 241 According to that 
correspondencie, which is betweene thebodie and the soule. 
1633 Calus Staf. Sewers (1647) no This, .holds good 
correspondency with other Cases in our Law. 1664 H. 
More Myst. fnigr- 1. xvii. (,summary\ The punctual cone- 
spondency of the Events . . to the Predictions. 1778 Phil. 
Trans, LXVIII. 681 The general correspondency of our 
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results. 1876 J P. Norris Rudim, Theol, i. 10 Ihe corre- 
spondency . . between plants and animals — ^plants . . preparing 
. .food which, .the animal can assimilate. 

f b. qaiLsi-coficr. A corresponding or fitly 
answering condition or arrangement of (things). _ 
1607 Walkington Opt. Glass i. (1664) 14 Yet not fitting 
them with a correspondency of diet. 1657 Tomlinson 
Reuou’s Disk. Pref , Heaven will follow it with a corre- 
spondency of Blessings. 1800 Coleridge Ptccohm. 1. iv. 
To move and act In all the correspondencies of greatness. 
2 . = CoEBESPOlfDKKCE 2 : analogy, similarity. 
1598 Barret Theor. IVarrcs v. L 123 The confines of 
a Kingdome, doth hold some correspondency with the 
circuit of Si city, ax66$ J. Goodwin J^illcdw, the Spirit 
(1867)101 His faith, .holds good correspondency with the 
fgiih of Abraham in the nature and truth of it. 17*8 
R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil, ai A Correspondency or 
Resemblance to it 

ta = CoBEESPONDENCE 3 : concordant or sym- 
pathetic response ; compliance. Obs. 

1587 Fleming HolinshedlH, 1578/1 She.. promised 
correspondencie in all that she might. x6ia Sir R. Dudley 
in Fortesc. Papers 7 note^ Howe Jo give fitte correspond- 
ency to this your exceedinge lovinge kindnes.^ .*<547 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Iv. (1739) 97 Duke William must 
give all correspondency to the Normans. 

+ 4. = CoBREaPOKDENCB 4 . Qbs. 

1588 D. Rogers in Ellis Orig. Lett. IL 233 III. 144 The 
maintenaunce of all good coirespondencie to be entertebied 
with the Crowne of Englande. 1634 W. Tirwiiyt Balsads 
Lett. 169 What kind correspondency can be expected be- 
tweene the Mistresse ofthe house, and the Concubine? a 1653 
Bp. Goodman Mem. Crt. Elis. ^ ^as, I. 362 When they 
desire theloveandcorrespondency ofaforeign piince. a tjxB 
Penn in Fa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1 . 41a, I have, settled a firm 
and advantageous correspondency with them. 1734 T. 
BicHESis Hist. R, GeneaL Spain 132 The good Correspond- 
ency which then subsisted between that Prince and King 
Alphonso 

+ 6 . = CoBBESPONDENCB 5 : communication, in- 
tercourse; also in some of the specific uses, as 
secret communication, commercial intercourse, etc. 

x6x3 Sherley Trem, Persia Because of the great 
separation by distance, and difficult meanes of corre- 
spondencie, which could be made betweene the Princes 
Christian and himselfe, 1656 Burton's Diary (1B28) I, 231 
They had conespondenc}' m the plot. _i66o Wilisford 
Scales Comm. Aivb, The honourable Somety of Merchants 
. . keeping a correspondency with the habitable world. iMi 
GtMSWLLSadducismus i. (1726) 23 In their Correspondencies 
svith Witches. 1753 Hanwav Trav. (1762) 11 . i. vi. 26 
Messieurs Cliffords, .have, by an extensive coriespondency 
. . acquired a very considerable fortune, 

1 6. = CoBEESPONDENCK 6 : Communication by 
letters. Obs. 

1643 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. iiL iv 160 Continue cor- 
respoiidencie with some choyce forrein friend after they 
return, 1647 May Hist, Pari. ii.Ui. 48 A Cypher, whereby 
to hold correspondencie with her in writing. 1836 Bcddoes 
Lett, I Apr. Poems 55 You would have little to complain 
of on the score of slack correspondency. 

t b- = CoEBESPOOTENOE 6 b: the letters sent 
and received. Obs. 

X699 Addison in Four C. Eng. Lett, 177 You will be 
surpris'd, .to find among your Correspondencies in Foreign 
parts a Letter Dated from Elois 

fc. concr. (from 5 and 6). A coriesponding 
agency. Obs. 

x'jszAosn&o'sSpeci. No. 45a 75, 1 have already established 
Correspondencies in these several Places, and leceived very 
good Intelligence. 1796 Morse ^ Geog. 1.520 Having 

long been accustomed to send their produce to . . Phila- 
delphia and New York, and. .having their correspondencies 
established. 

Correspoudeitt (k^rApp-ndent), a. and sb. 
Also 5-6 corespoudeiit(e. [f. ined.L, corre- 
spofident-epi, pr. pple. of correspondere : see CoR- 
BESPOND and -EHT. In F. correspondant, 14th c.] 

A. adj. (In this use Cobbespoedieq is now 
more frequent.) 

1 . Answering to something else in the way of 
mutual adaptation or fitness ; in agreement or 
harmony, congruous, accordant with ; consonant, 
conformable, suitable, agreeable io, 

« *633 Ld- Berners Gold. Bh. M. A urel. (i 546) D yj, Not 
correspondent to the good gouernaunce of the Empyre. 
i^x J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osar. 248 Can C3od be 
pleased to do anythyng that is not most correspondent to 
'leasont x6ia Dekklr Lond. Tuvmph Wks. 1B73 III. 
242 His roabe and mantle, .are correspondent to the quality 
of his person. 1678 Cuoworth Intell. Syst. 1. i. § 41. 51 
One entire system of Philosophy correspondent with, and 
agreeable to, the true and real world. 1798 T. Jetferson 
tVrit. (1859) IV. 246 An order of things more correspondent 
to theseniiments of our constituents. 1809 Pinkney Trav. 
France 103 Nothinjg could , have fallen out more corre- 
spondent with my wishes. 1866 J.G. Murphy C'0W//i. Exodus 
XIV. 19 A series of .. movements in the narrative corre- 
spondent with the native grandeur of the occasion. 

fb. Characterized by agreement or harmony of 
parts; harmonious, congruous. Obs. rare, 

*SSS Eden Decades 206 Shewing as it were a fayre 
woorke and correspondent picture. 1633 H. Cogan tr. 
Pintds Trav. xxxv. 140 The workmanship thereof is so 
correspondent, that all the perfection ■ . from a good work- 
man is observed in it. 

2 . Answering to or agreeing with something else 
in the way of likeness of relation or analogy; 
analogous, or having an analogous relation to. 

*43*~Sotr. f/ijrifdw (Rolls) I. 219 An horse man made of 
brasse corespondente to the ymage of that prouince \.e^ies 


gtitdafn. sencus concordansniobiliterinotut illius im^inis\ 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1007 The pope hmh no 
peere; Emperowre is nex hym euery where; K^ge 
corespondent. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. ^3*) S® The 
peticyon ofthe Pater noster corespondent to this braunche 
or gyfte is. .wryten in the margent, 1607 Topscll Pourf. 
Beasts (1673) 510 Squiiiels which have such lines of white 
and black, with coriespondent lines in the tail. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. i. iv. 13 To these Uses [of speech] theie are also 
foure correspondent Abuses 1739 Hume Human NaUite 
I. i, I venture to affirm, that eveiy simple impression [has] a 
correspondent idea. 1849 Ruskin Sev, Lavifs v. § _8. 144 
Sculptural sketching, exactly conespoiident to a painter's 
light execution of a background. 2875 Emerson Lett. ^ 
Soc. Aims is. 220 The poet cannot see a natural pheno- 
menon which does pot expiess to him a coriespondent fact 
in his mental experience. 

b. Agieeing (with each other) in relative 
position. 

1370 Billingsley Euclid i. iv. 13 Two tiiangles, of which 
two sides of th' one be equal to two sides of the other, echo 
side to his correspondent side._ «x7oo Dryden 
Met. I. S3 As five zones th'_ aetherial legions bind^ive cor- 
respondent are to earth assigned. 184a Sir W. Hamilton 
in Reid's Wks. L 164/1 Two points anatomically corre- 
spondent, when on opposite sides of the body they severally 


c. Agreeing (with something else) in relative 
magnitude or value ; proportional. _ 
asSsh UssHER Power Princes i. xxxi. (1683) 56 _What 
correspondent thing can he repay to God,_who by his gift 
enjoyeth an Empire? 1800 Wellington |n Owen Desp. 
650 The . . price has been . . increased without any cor- 
respondent improvement in the quality of the goods. 

1 3 . Responsive ; compliant, submissive. Obs 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 297, I will be correspondent to 
command. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. lii. (1739) 4 
It [Biitain] continued correspondent to the Romans. 


1 4 . Answerable, responsible. Obs. 
x6i3 Chapman Widowes T, v, We are not correspondent 
for any but our own places. C1658 Osborn Wks. ll 37, 1 
am no ways correspondent for the praise or blame due to 
any verses. 


+ 6. Used advb. Obs. (Cf. according^ 
x^ R. Walllr Nat. Exper. i The Mercurial Standard 
. rises or falls., correspondent to the various Temperaments 
which the Air receives. 

B. jJ. 


1 . A thing that corresponds or answeis to some- 
thing else ; a corielative. «• 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 276 Eggs are to 
birds as a relative to its correspondent, i77p-8x Johnson 
L, P„ Gray, The first line was dearly bought by the ad- 
mission of its wretched coriespondent. 187s Whitney Life 
Lang. 56 The nearest correspondent in quality to the short 
e of ‘met’. 


1 2. A peison who holds communication with 
another, esp. secret communication ; a confederate, 
accomplice. Obs. 

1630 Fuller Holy War 111. viii, Their faithful corre- 
spondent, who advised them by his letters, could no where 
be found. 1720 De Foe Capt, Singleton x. (18401 172 His 
[a mutineer’s] correspondent in the other ship . . began the 
work. X771 Smollett Humph, Cl, 11 June, He [a high- 
wayman] had always acted . . without partner or corre- 
spondent, 

3. A person who has regular business relations 
with another {esp. in a distant place). 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb, xvi. (1704I HI. 601 To take 
Bills of Exchange from Amsterdam upon their Corre- 
spondents in London. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc, IV. 33 A 
Man may. .meet with a Correspondent in Piety with whom 
he may 'Traffique. .in the Affairs of Heaven. 1723 De Foe 
Col, (1840) 171, l..had gotten.. a correspondent in 

London, with whom I traded. 1827 O. W. Roberts Centr, 
Atner. 226 This worthy man also gave me a letter to his 
correspondent at Granada. 

4. One who commuuicales with another by 
letters. (The ordinary modern use.) 

cx63o Sir H. Wotton The Parallel in Reliq. Wotton., 
The Secretary.. knew there were some Letters in it from 
his Correspondents. 1717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
Ctess Mar 18 Apr., I wrote to. .all my, .correspondents by 
the last ship. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Spir, Laws Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 70, I have not answered the letters of my own 
correspondents. 1872 E. Vjlkcoov. Mabel Het on I. viii. 127 
The lady was a voluminous correspondent. 

b. One who contributes letters to a newspaper 
or journal; spec, one employed by a journal to 
contribute news and other material to its columns 
from some particular place. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 22 f i The Letters of my Corre- 
spondents will represent this Affair in a more lively Manner. 

Anli-Jacobin x, Foi the two followingPoems we are 
indebted to unknown Coirespondents. XS44ID1CKENS Mart, 
Chuz, xvi, ‘ He is a man of fine moral elements', .said the 
war correspondent. 1873 Mss. Alexander Wooing o’t xii, 
‘ The triumph of decorative art,’ as ‘ our own correspondent ' 
would call it. 

6. notice-use. An organism in vital communica- 
tion with its environment : see Cobrespohd 4 d. 

1883 H Drummond Nai^ Law in Spir. W, vii. (1890) 214 
Some change might occur in it [the environment] which the 
correspondents had no adaptive changes to meet. 

Correspondential (kpri’sp^de'njal), a. [f. 

L. type *correspondentta Cobbesfordbrce + -AL.] 
Pertaining to correspondence, or to a corre- 
spondent. 

18x8 Whewj^l Wks. (1876) IL 25 A sluggishness of the 
COTrespondential faculties. x886 Sat. Rev 24 Apr. 571/x 
[He] never yet engaged in a correspondential war. 



CORRESPONDEITTLY. 
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Hence Corresponde'ntially adv. 

1831 in Fraser’s Mag, III. 108 The bi-sonorous matin 
knock, which excites so interesting a sensation .. among all 
persons conespondentially inclined. 

Covrespo'udently, at/9. [-iT'-i.] In a cor- 
respondent manner, correspondingly. 

1371 Diggcs Paniom. in. xiii. S ij, Those fragments cor- 
respondently compared are also propoi tionall. 1659 Fnaa- 
soN Creed (1669I sio Correspondently to these types and 
piophecies. 1760-73 tr. yuan iJ- Ulloa's Voy, (ed. 3) II. 94 
The blossoms . . are correspondently succeeded by fruits. 
c 1863 Circle of Sc. I. 364/2 ^The appetite being roused cor- 
lespondently with . . necessity, 

Correspo'ndeutsliip. [f. asprcc. +-ship.] 
The office of a (newspapei) correspondent. 

1863 Daily Tel. as Aug., The task of special corre- 
spondentship. 1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton C/ir. Kirkland II. 
V. 143, 1 happened on a Parisian correspondentship just 
then vacant. 

Gorrespo'nder. [f. ConnisspoirD 9. + 

One who corre.sponds ; a correspondent. 

1776 C. Mclmoih [S. J. Pratt] Pu^il of Pleas. I. 221 
The lively Delia, a wit, a corresponder, a perfect pen- 
woman. ito6 B Greatiiced in Dr. Parr’s Wks (iSaS) 
VII. 291 The correspondeis inclined to look up to him 

Coxrrespo'nding, vl>l. si. [f. asprec.+-iNGi.] 
The action of the vb. Corbespond. 

1673 0 . Walker Education 201 What ever good we do is 
a corresponding to, and as it weie an assisting him. 

Corresponding* (kpr/spf>-ndig),j«//. a. [f. 
as prec. + -ino 2. Not common before the present 
century ; now superseding cotTesfxindent^ 

1 . That corresponds or answers to another ; cor- 
respondent. 

1379 Dicges Straiiot, ii. v. 40 Which Deducted fiom the 
coriesponding parte of the Divisible leaueth o. 1683 Soame 
& Dryden tr. Boileaiis Art of Poetry i, Diflering paits 
have corresponding giace, 1^97-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 2x5 An obtuse angle in the lower mandible, .a cor- 
iesponding angle in the upper one, 1840 Lardner Geom. 
■laj The triangles aie , . similar ; thcrefoie their coi respond- 
ing sides are propoi tional. 1874 Green Short Hist, viii, 
481 His reserve . , was met by a corresponding caution, 

2 . That corresponds by letters. 

Corresponding wanber of a society one residing at a 

distance, who corresponds with the society by letters, but 
has no deliberative voice in its affairs. 

1760-72 tr. ’Juan 4- Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 373 The royal 
academy of sciences . , weie pleased to express their esteem 
. , by admittiM him a corresponding member. 1780 Cow- 
TER Progr, Err, 311 Corresponding misses fill the ream 
With sentimental fiippery. 1873 Stanley Lect. Ch, Scot, 
Title-p,, Coiresponding member of the Institute of Fiance. 
Coweapo'sidiiijgly, adv. [f. prec. + -vt 2.] 
In a corresponding manner; so as to correspond 
or answer to something else. 

1836 Todd Cyc/./t/iaf. 1 . 537/2 A, large crop, and.. salivary 
glands of correspondingly latge dimensions. iSAj.MaHch. 
Exam. 3 Oct, 5/4 The gradients .. were becoming veiy 
moderate and the winds correspondingly lighter. 

+ Correspo'usible, a. Ohs. rare. [f. med.L. 
correspons-j ppl. stem of correspondh'e + -IBLH ; 
cf. responsible.'] Liable to correspond or answer. 

<1x639 Osdorn Q. Eliz. Fref. (1673) Ddviij, The main 
p>ns or bottom of her account being no fai ther correspons- 
ible, than for .t just and even balancing her layings out with 
what she hath received. 

Correspo'nsion. rare, ff. as prec. -t -ion.] 
The action of answeiing to each other. 

1883 Amer. yrnl, Philol, VI. 303 The early Latin seems 
to be poor in expressions of temporal corresponsion. It has 
no equivalent for the yAr. ,Si so much used in Greek. 

Corresponsive (kprftpfi’nsiy), a. Now rare 
or arch, [f, as prec. + -rvE : cf. responsive,] Cor- 
responding, correspondent, answering. 

1606 SiiAKS. Tr. ^ Cr. Prol. 18 With massie Staples And 
corresponsiue and fulfilling Bolts. 1638 Slingsdy Diary 
(1836) 200 To educate [you] in a corresponsive way to 
your extraction. i8og-io Coltridge Friend (18651 78 He . , 
weds the past in the present to some prepaied and cor- 
lesponsive future. x88o Swinburne Study S/taks. L (ed. a) 
25 A study by the ear alone of Shakespeare’s metrical pro- 
gress, and a study by light of the knowledge thus obtained 
of the corresponsive progress within. 

Hence Correspomslvely adv. rare. 

In mod. Diets, 

Corriar, var. of Cueeieb 2 Obs„ a firearm. 
Corride, obs. f. Coebodt. 

Corridor (kp-ridpi). Also jr corredor, cur- 
ridore, 7-9 oorridore. [a. F. corridor (16th c , 
also courr^our], ad. It. corridore (also corridoio) 
a long passage in a building or between two 
buildings, f. correre to run. Cf. Sp, corredor in 
same sense. Webster 1828 pronounced kpridofi ; 
so Byron ; Smart 1836-49 kpridp-i. 

The It, coiyidoio (fiom 'orio, L. -Srirtm) is the original 
type, the primary meaning being 'running-place'. In the 
foim. in -ore it is confused with corritore, corridore a 
runner.] 

+ 1 . A passage, covered walk, or avenue between 
two places. Obs. in Eng, use. 

x6ao E. Blount Horse Suhs, 366 Prom thence a Curri- 
dore, or priuate way, to his Castle of Saint Angelo. 1673 
E. Brown Trav. Germany (1677) xoa There is also a House 
of Pleasure Iq the Mote, into which there is no other pas- 
sage but through a high Corridore, 1739 Gray Lett. 

9 Dec. [Bolagrta), From one of the principal gates to a 
chuich of the Virgin, runs a con-idore of the "^ame sort. 


18x4 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 300 On descending I passed 
by the churA of S. Maria del Monte and its magnificent 
corridor or piazxa, on the declivity of a hill, 

1 2 . Fortif. The continuous path that surrounds 
the fortifications of a place, on the outside of the 
moat and protected by the glacis; the covered 
way. Obs. 

139* Garrard Art (f Warre 326 To mount upon the 
Coiridor of y« Counterscarpe. 1604 E. Grimstone Hist. 
Siege Ostend Map, No. 34 The Gallery or Coiredor. .to the 
Counter-scarfe. 1706 Phillips, Corridor. . In Fortification, 
the Coveit-way above the Counterscarp, lying round about 
the Compass of the Place, between the Moat and the Palli- 
sadoes. 

[H b. Applied to the enrtain, 

A Dictionary error handed down from Cotgr. 

[x6ii CoiGR., Comdor, a curtaine, in foitification.] 1636 
in Blount Glossogr. 1638 Phillips, Corridor, a Term m 
fortification, otherwise called Cortina, or Curtain. So 
1678,] 

3 . An outside gallery or passage round the quad- 
1 angle or court of a building, connecting one part 
with another. 

X644 Evelvn Diary i Apr. (Palace of Luxemburg^), The 
court below is formed into a square by a corridor, having 
over the chiefe entrance a stately cupola, covered with 
stone. 1733 Johnson, Corridor, a gallery or long isle 

I ound about a building, leading to several chambers at a 
distance from each other, lyyi Smollett Humph. Cl. 23 
Apr., If .there had been acoiridore with arcades all round, 
as in Covent Garden. xSia Byron Ch, Har. ii. Ivii, 
Richly capaiison’d, a ready row Of armed horse.. Circled 
the wide-extending court below; Above, strange groups 
adorn'd the conidoie. 1838 O. W, Holmes Aut, Breakf,-i. 
X, Those glazed conidors aie pleasant to walk in, in bad 
weather. 

4 . A main passage in a large building, upon 
which in its course many apartments open. 

x8x4 Byron Corsair in. xix, Glimmeiing through the 
dusky coriidore, Another [lamp] chequers o’er the shadow’d 
floor. x866_'Gco. Eliot F. Holt (1868) x 5 They passed 
along a corridor lit from above, and lined with old family 
pictures. x88i Goldw. Smith Led. Ess. 198 Finding 
themselves adrift in the corridors of Windsor. 

Jig. 1873 Liddon Elern. Relig. vi. 205 We do well to 
traverse all the coiridors of history. 

6. Comb., as corridor-train, 

xSga Daily News 8 Mar, 5/3 The Corridor Train is so 
named from a nanow passage which runs from end to end. 

Corrie (k^'ii). Sc. Alsoeurrie, correLoorri, 
oorry. [a. Gaelic coire (pronounced koTa) caul- 
dron, kettle 1 hence, whirlpool (as in Carrie- 
vreckan Brecan’s cauldron), and circular hollow.] 
The name given in the Scottish Highlands to a 
more or less circnlar hollow on a mountain side, 
surrounded with steep slopes or precipices except at 
the lowest part, whence a stream usually flows, ^ 
1793 Statist. Acc. Scot, XVI, X04 The Corries or Curries 
of Balglass. They are_ semicircular excavations hollowed 
out in that ridge of hills. i8ojr J. Headrick Arran 60 
This glen terminates in a circular hollow, or corry. 18x4 
Scott IVam. xvi. That little corri, or bottom, on the opposite 
side of the burn, X84X Ld. Cockburn Circuit Jonmies 6 
Sept., The great corries into which the weather has hol- 
lowed one side of most of the mountains [in Skye], ^ X830 
Carlylk Latter-d, Peunpk. vlli. (1872) 25x Left silent in the 
solitude of some Highland Corry. 1875 Buckland Log- 
ii, 23s The corrie where the deer are lying. x883_,S'r<*«</«nf 
23 Aug. 2/1 In Blackmount deer corries there will be good 
sport. 

Corrier, obs. form of Cueeieb. 
fCorrige, V. Obs. Also 4-5 oorige. [a, F, 
corriger, ad. L. corrig^re to Coebeot, f. cor- = 
com- together, altogether + reg^re to make straight 
or right,] irons. To correct, chastise, punish. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv, iv. 125 pat J>e maneres of sbrewes 
ben coriged and chastised by veniaunce. 1483 Caxton 
Esope 25 The . , servauntes . . sore corryged and bete hym 
[the ass]. x4m — Eruydos xxiv. (1690I 89 To corrige and 
punyssbe thonbnee, 

II CorrigendlUU (k^djemdilm). Chiefly in 
pi. corrigenda. [L. corrigendum that which is 
to be corrected, gerundive of corrig-Sre to Cob- 
BSO'r ; see prec.] Something requiring correction ; 
in pi. errors or faults jp a printed book, etc., of 
which the corrections are given. 

a i8to A. JuDSON in Wayland Mem. fudson (1853) II. v. 
x/o, I received thankfully yours of 28th January accom- 
panied by a list of corrigenda. 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 
405/2 There are. .five and a half pages of corrigenda, 
t Co'rrigeut, a. (sb.) Med. Obs. [ad. L. 
corrigeni-em, pr. pple. of corrigSre to Coeeeot.] 
Correcting, coTreclive, sb. A corrective ingredient 
in a medicine. 

i860 Maync Expos, Lex., Corrigens, amending . . corri- 
gent. x88a Syd. Soc, Lex., Corrigent. 

Corrigible (kp’ridsibT), a. Also 5 oorri- 
gabill, 7 oorrigeable. [a. F, corrigible (in OF. 
corrig{e)able), ad. L. \orrigibilis (cf. incor- 
rigibilis), f. corrigere to Coebegt ; see -ble.] 

1 . Capable of being corrected ; rectifiable. 

1483 in Eng. Gilds 337 Provided allway, that, .ony of the 
said articlis . . be reformabyll and corrigabill by the Mayre, 
Bailiffs, and the comen counsayle of the citee. 1669 W. 
Simmon Hydrol. Chym. 244 A skilful artist, who . . knows 
how to correct things comgible, xBo6 Abernbthy Sitrg. 
Obs. ii. 52 The disorders of the digestive organs are more 
corrigible by medical remedies. 2833 Grots Greece 11. 


Ixxxi. X. 61 B A vote which Is understood to be final and 
never afterwards to be corrigible. 

2 . Of faults, weaknesses, etc. : Capable of being 
amended ; capable of improvement or reforma- 
tion. 

1673 Ladfs Call. I. § I, 5 The infirmity for the most part 
proves very corrigible. 1700 Astry tr. Saaniedra-Faxardo 
I. 53 Both these Passions, as well that of Bashfulness, as 
Commiseration are corrigible. 2820 Examiner No. 614. 
34/1 Despotism was a thing corrigible by experience. iB» 
O’Connell Corr. (1888) I. 332 The other abuses will be 
easily corrigible. 

3 . Of persons, their dispositions, etc.; Open or 
submissive to correction. 

1383 Babincton Commandm. iii. (1637) 28 If liee be corri- 
gible, not eueii in the Lords cause should 1 curse my 
brother. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl, iv. xiv. 74 Bending downe 
His coirigible necke. x66a Petty Taxes 56 Such, .punish- 
ments have made some corrigible offenders to become 
desperate and incurable 1776 Johnson \a. Bosiuell 
III. 62 He has not dragged into light a bashful and cor- 
ligible sinner, 2864 G. A. Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., In 
public they are meek and coirigible. 

'I* 4 . Liable to or deserving chastisement or punish- 
ment. Obs. 

1387 Fleming Conin. Holinshed III. 2347/2 If anie prince 
fell into anie such kind of enor, that prince were comgible, 
but of whome? 2640 Howell DodorudsGr. 196 He was 
taken up very short, and adjudgd coriigible for such pre- 
sumptuous language. 2649 Jer. TaviorG/. Exenip. i.v. 
g I Our inclinations averse and corrigible. 

'I* 6. Having the faculty of correcting; corrective. 
160X B. JoNSON Poetaster 11. i. Do I not bear a reasonable 
corrigible hand over him, Crispiniis? 160^ Shaks. Oth, i, 
iii. 329 The power, and Corrigeable authoritie of this lies in 
our Wills 

Hence Co-vxiglbi'litF, Co'rrigibleness, Co'r- 
risribly adv. 

2963 Misc. in Arm. Reg, 2x3/1 The corrigibility of a bad 
soil. 1846 De (Duinccy Chr. as Organ efPolit. Morvem. 
Wks, XII. 264 Whatever was good or corrigibly bad, man 
saw associated with weakness. 

Corrigldor, obs, form of Coreegidob. 
t Corrigiole. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. corrigiole 
(in Pard)=/a renouSe, i.e. knotgrass, a. L. "^cor- 
rigiola, dim. of corrigia thong, shoe-latchet.] The 
Knotgrass, Polygonum avietdare. 

(Corrrigiola is in modem Botany taken as the name of 
another genus, the Strapwoit, N.(J. PnroHychiacex.\ 

C1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 247 Grinde hem sotilly & 
tempere hem wih iuys of corigiole & make |>erof polottis. 
2363 J, Ti/M. Lanfranke's Chirurg., '1 able aaComgiola, 
so called of the Apothecaiies, and of the Frenche men 
Corrigiole, is oure common knottgrasse. 

+ Corrigiour. Obs. rare—'^. [a. OF. cortigeour 
(mod.F. corrigeur) corrector, f. corriger to correct : 
cf, Sp. eorregidor,'} A corrector. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 6 All kynges ought specially to liere 
her corrigiours or correctours. 

Corrmoch, obs. f. Cobonacb. 

Corrisif, -sive ; see Cobbosivb. 

Corrival (k^roivaD, sb. and a. arch. [a. F. 
f<im»o/(i6th c,), or ad, rare L. corrlval-is, a com- 
pound adding emphasis to the relation expressed 
by fivdlis, Rival. Vaugelas (1647) remarked 
that in Fr. corrival was disused in favour of rival. 
It continued longer in English, and has passed 
into the modified form Co-eival, q.v.] 

A. sb, 1 . A rival in a position of equality ; 
one of several competitors having equal claims. 

2586 Warner Alb, Eng. 11. xii. (26x2) 56 Fathering his late 
Corriuals act. 2396 Spenser State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 
636/2 The two bowses of the Geraldins and the Bulleis, 
both adveisaryes and conyvalls one agaynst the other. 
264S Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 222 Lycus was Rivall unto 
another ; and suddenly appearing stopped the mouth of his 
Corrival!. 1696 Bf. Patrick Comm. Ex, xx. (1697) 363 A 
jealous God, who could not endure any Corrival or Consort. 
2732 R. Keith tr. T, & Kempis’ Sotil. Soul i. 127 One, 
seeking after One only Beloved, who can admit of no Cor- 
rival from without. 2874 Motley Bameveld I, i. 82 The 
League, .was rather a Catholic corrival than cordial ally of 
the Imperial house. 

B, esp. A rival in love, a rival suitor. 

2579 Lvly A'»^/t»»(Arb.)6o Suspecting, .that Fhilautus was 
cornual with him and cocke-mate withLucilla. 2593 Greene 
Disput, rf My husband, .is content, .to bee cornuall with a 
number of other good companions, 2607 Hevwood Fair 
Maid^Nis, 2874 II. xg What man so ere he be, Presumes to 
be corrival] in his love. x6ia PasquiVs Night-Cap 43 
Yee hold Corriualls, which doe loue my Kate, Leaue off 
your wooing. 2632 Peyton Catastr. Ho, Stuarts^ (T731) 
g The Lord Bothwel became a new Corrival in her 
Affection. 

f 2. Witkont the sense of actual competition ; 
A compeer, partner ; one having equal claims, or 
admitted to equal rights. Obs. 

c 2390 Greenr Pr. Bacon viii. 33 Base coward 1 false, and 
too efleminate To be corrival with a prince in thoughts 1 
2396 Shaks. i Hen, IV, iv. iv. 31 And many moe Corriuals, 
and deare men Of estimation and command in Armes. 

B. adj. Rivalling each other, rival. 

2646 Burd, tssach. in Phenix (1708) II, 294 There is no 
co-equal, corrival, or co-ordinate Power. 2630 Fuller 
Pisgah 369 Glass., in puii^ corri vail widi Crystal itself. 
2714 L. Milbournk Traitor’s Rent, 13 Ruin'd by the 
cornval and contending governors. 1843 Sir A. dk 
Yrre Song of Faith 207 Corrival forms of one surpassing 
glory. 
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tCorri*val, w. ^[f. prec. sb.] 

1. tram. To rival, to be a rival to in any pursuit. 

1601 f IIarston Pasqnil ^ Katli. v. 61 Who I supposde 

corriuald me in loue Of that Cornelia. 1631 Quarlfs 
Dhi. Poenis, Samsott ijjij) 360 Thou art she* corrivall'd 
with no other. 

2. ifitr. To vie 

1636 Fitz-Geffbay //aty Traz/y/li^r/atuv/sCjSSi) iSitWith 
the Sunne corrivaling in light. _ ^ 

*1“ Corrivai'llllTa Ods. [f. L. carrivdl-ts : see 
-ITY.] Joint livaliy ; competition. 

1398 Youg Diarta 320 Fau&tus..had nothing ehe to doe, 
hut walke vp and downe those fields in corrlualitie with 
Firmius. 16*8 Bp. OH Relig.^ xvi. J a. 1C6 Tradi- 
tions were obtruded to God's people, in a corrlualitie with 
the written word, a 1661 Fuller IVorthies in. iBs Devon- 
shire,. ^its all claimes of corrivaIity..and acknowledgeth 
this as Paramont in greatness. 

t Corri'valry. Obs. [f. CoBErvAi+-RT: cf. 

rivalryl\ =prec. 

1614 vV. B. Philoscpief’s Banquet (ed. 2) tit Largenesse 
of Emperie, dis^ine of corriualrie. 1664 H. Moac Myst. 
Inig. vi. 19 Whose worship is uncapable of any Corrivalry 
or Copartnership. 

f Corfi'valsliip. Obs. [f. CoebivaEi + -ship.] 
The position of a corrival ; mutual rivalry. 

j6o6 Ford Honor Tri. (1843) 18 Men in kindnesse are 
mutually lambs, but in corriual-shipp of loue lyons. *677 
Gilpin Dx/nonol, iii. xx. 167 This kingdom is. .managed by 
Satan with an envious competition and Corrivalship to that 
of God. iyS9 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. 238 Bids Fair 
for a Corrivalsbip with Nature. 

t Corri'valty. Obs. rare. [See -tt.] A 
variant of CoERiVALirr. 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Senn. Hosea iii, 31 The hare corri- 
valty and contesting of filthy lusts with the grace of the 
Gospell. 1658 — Van Creature Wks. (1679) 23 Such a 
Love admits of no corrivalty or competition, 
t Cb'Kxivate, ®. Obs. rare. [f. L. corrlvat-, 
ppl. stem of corrivdre to draw together into one 
stream, f. ccr- together -f rlvdre to draw off (water).] 
trans. To cause (liquids or their channels) to run 
together into one. (Misused by Burton.) 

x6ax Burton Auai. Mel. i. i. it. iii, Veines . . Of these 
there be two chiefe, Vena iorta, and Vena Cava, fram 
which the rest are corrivated. Ibid, ii, ii. iv, Rare devices 
to corrivate waters. 

t Corriva'tiou. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. corrTvd- 
tion-em, n. of action f. corrJvare : see prec.] The 
confluence of streams. (Misused by Burton.) 

x&x Burton Anai. Mel. Democr. to Rdr, 54 Corrivations 
of water to moisten and refresh barren rounds. x6« 
Person P'amrt'Mii.yfi'rhe beginnings, .of Rivets are small, 
but W corrivation of other lesser ones they increase. 
tCorxi'vey ®. Obs. Also oorive, oo-rive, 
coryve. [In form answering to L. corrJvare ; but 
used in a sense derived from Cobeiyae, and perh. 
simply formed fiom the latter.] 

1. = CoEBiVAL V. trans. and intr. 

xs86 Warmer Attt. Efig. 111. xv.(R.l, It lesser greeuetli he 
should grudge that I with him co-riue. 159a ISH vii. 
xxxvi. (R.>, 'Then Scotland warr'd on England, and in that 
same warre did end The knight that had coryued ; _so the 
ladle lost each frende. xSoz Ibid, 153 And standing on 
my manhood would not be coriv’d of any. x6o8 Day Law 
Trkks I. ii, I'st your countrie manner to corriue a leader ! 

2. intr. To consort, rare. 

X647 W ARD Sivifi. C abler 17,1 should suspect . . that Opinion, 
that will cordially corrive with two or three sottish errours. 
Hence Oorri'viiigr fpl. a., acting as corrival. 
ai6i8 Sylvester Epist. Wks. (Grosart) II. 331, 

I may let you know Why 1 refxaine from my cotriving foe, 

Oorrizive : see Cobeosive. 

Corroborant (k/rp-boi^t), a. and sb. [a. F. 
corroborant (Pare, lothc.) or ad. L. corrobordnt- 
em, pr, pple. of corrobordre : see Cobeobobate z/.] 

A, adj. 1. Strengthening, invigorating, esp. of 
medicinal agents. 

x6z6 Bacom Sylva § 961 They be of three Intentions : 
Refrigerant, Corroborant, and Aperient. Phil. 

Tratis. XXI. 55 The Aqua Santa, .becomes so cordial and 
corroborant, that it works miraculous Effects in many 
Diseases. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. Frame I. 36a It is 
purgative, not corroborant, they tell me. x8oo Med. yrnl. 
III. 23X His stomach had so lost its tone, that no medicine 
of the corroborant kind would stay a moment upon it. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 44 It is thought to have a cor- 
roborant influence upon the nervous system. 

B. 

1. A strengthening agent ; a strenglhener or in- 
vigorator of the system ; a tonic. 

way-Sa in Chambers Cycl. 1789 W. Buchan Dow/. Med. 
(ed. II) 321 The best corroborants which we know, are the 
Peruvian baik and wine. x8d6 Treas, Bot. I. 333/2 In 
cases of debility. Dogwood is a valuable corroborant. 

2. Something which conoborates (a statement, 
etc.) ; a corroboratory fact. 

1805 Med. Jrnt. XVII. 511 It is not my intention.. to 
trouble you_with all the corroborants of this subject. x8go 
M, Davitt in X9^A Cent. Mar. 375 This charge, .was dexter- 
ously used as a corroborant to the forgeries and fabrica- 
tions of Pamellism and Crime. 

Corroborate (k^r^ihoiA), ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. corrdbordt-tes, pa. pple. of corrobordre : see 
next.] Strengthened, confirmed, corroborated, 
a, ^ pa, pple. arch, 

*S3* Tkynne Chaucet^s IVts. Ded., Maynteyned, corro- 
borate, and defended, c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eug, Hist. 


(Camden) I. xia That.. the Ilond bemge corroherat it 
mighte strike a certaine terror into the adveMe parte. 1007- 
la Bacon Ess., Custom ^ Educ.(.Axh.) 366 There is noe 
tiusting to the force of Natux^- .except it be cemoborate 
Custome. 1814 Southey Roderick xvit. 239 The s^se Ot 
duty, by the pride of self-contronl Conoborate. 1878 Tenny- 
son 5. Maty II. ii. His light came down to me, Corroborate 
by your Acts of Parliament. 

f b. as adj. Obs. 

i^x J. Bell Haddon's Anne. Osor. 383 A more staWe 
and coiroborate concorde. 1603 Bacon Ativ. Leam. i. lii. 
§ 3 Men are moie curious. . what mould they lay about a 
young plant than about a plant corroborate. 
CorroborBite (kpr^'bor^iL), z>. [f. L. corrohordt- 
ppl. stem of corrobordre to strengthen, invigorate, 
f. cor- together, intensive + robordre to make strong: 
see -ate s,] 'To strengthen, make strong. 

+ 1. trans. To strengthen materially. Obs. 

*S93 Nashe Christ's T, (1613) 46, 1 will corroborate my 
Crosse Giant-like, to vnder-beare the Atlas burthen of her 
insolences. 1691 Ray Creation il (1704) 336 Every part is 
.. corroborated by Membranes, avfim M*Ewen Graced 
Truth HI. ii, These boards were corroborated with bars 
of the same wood. x8oa Palev Nat. Theol. xx. (1819) 
ooT Thi-sB ininte Tin ffraRses and canesi .. corroborate the 


stem, 

t2. To strengthen constitutionally or organic- 
ally ; to invigorate, refresh. Obs. 

1333 Elyot Cast. /fs/Ms (1541) 30 b.Rydynge moderately 
. . doth corroborate the spirite and body above other exer- 
cises. 1383 Stubbes Anai. Abtis. (yBjj) 107 Meats (moder- 
atly taken) corroborate the body, refresh the arteries, and 
leuiue the spirits. 1677 Gilpin Dsmonol. (1867) 210 The 
outward man is also corroborated by the inward peace of 
the mind. 1720 W. Gibson Diet Horses xi. (1731) 178 No- 
thing so much strengthens and corroborates the whole Body 
[as the morning air]. i8aa T. Taylor Apuleitts v, xxii, 
Psyche, who was otherwise of an imbecile body and mind. . 
is now corroborated. 

fB. esp. of medicinal agents or applications; 
also of the physician. Obs, 
x333 Elvot Cast. Helthe 11. vii, Olyves condite in salte 
lykoure . . doth corroborate the stomacke. 1604 Bacon 
Apol. 56 They. .sbold. .intend to cure and corroborate the 
part. 1611 doTGR., Comforter vne playe, to corroborate a 
wound by fomentations, or other (externall) applications. 
1658 A. Fox tr. IVurtsl Stirg, n. iii. 33 Give him some 
Cordials to corroborate his stomack. 1744 Berkeley Siris 
$ 80 Nothing that I know corroborates the stomach so 
much as tar- water. 1797 J. Downing Dis. Homed Cattle 
17 This medicine, .corroborates the parts that are hurt. 

3. With non-material object : To strengthen (a 
quality, faculty, power, etc.) ; to confirm (a person) 
in a quality or attribute, arch. 

*S43 Necess, Doctr. Oy, Wherby they shulde be so cor- 
roborated . . iu the gyftes . . before receiued in baptisme. xSss 
Fuller Ch. Hist, 11. ii S 39 Paulinus . . daily plyed the 
Word and Sacraments, thereby to corroborate ms owne 
People in Piety. 1704 Heakne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 119 To 
corroborate their Faith, 1737 Whiston Josephus’ Hist, i. 
ii. § t Jonathan. .corroborated his authonty by.. friendship 
with the Romans. x8g8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxx. 
(x866) II, 119 The inferior faculty, .so far from nourishing 
and corroborating the superior., tends to reduce this faculty 
to a lower level, 

4. To give legal or formal confirmation to ; to 
confirm (a law, legal act, etc.). 

Z530 [see Corroborating vbl, $2 .]. Hall Chron. 
223 h. His hi^h Courte of Parliament, .in the whiche, all 
lawes and ordinaunces, made by him before that dale were 
corroberated and confirmed. 1639 Fuller Ho^ IVar iii. 
xi. (1840)^ 133 To corroborate bis election, xoss — Ch. 
Hist, II. iv. § 14 This law. .corroborated by eight hundred 
yeares Prescription and many Confirmations, 17^ Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) I. xxxvi. 275 If the yielding up that 
estate will do, resign it— and he mine— and I will corrobo- 
rate, with all my soul, your resignation. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. a) V. ai8 If the fine had been levied for the 
puipose of corroborating the conveyance. 

6. To strengthen (an opinion, statement, argu- 
ment, etc.) by concurrent or agreeing statements 
or evidence ; to make more sure or certain ; to 
support, confirm : said a. of a person; B. of the 
confirming statement. 


1706 Pose Lxt. to Walsh 22 Oct., I am glad to corrobo- 
rate [these observations] by some great authorities, xysx 
Johnson Rambler No. 133 r 2 My narrative has no other 
tendency than to illustrate and. corroborate your own ob- 
servations. 1791 Gentl, Mag, 32/1 Heappears to have taken 
uncommon pains to corroborate all his assertions by an ap- 
peal to original authorities. i8ao W. Irving Sketch Bk, I. 
88 He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in 
the most satisfact'oi-y manner. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. vii, 
34 This observation corroborates those of Hofessor Forbes. 
X878 Huxley Physiogr. 54 The simple explanation.. has 
been corroborated by subsequent investigators. 
f8. intr. To concur in testimony. Obs, rare. 

1776 Or. Skwh.'c Building in Water S3 These, - nearly coro- 
horate with the Soundings at R, X77Z-84 Cooic Vcy. (1700) 
V. 1776 Many circumstances corroborate to prove this 
bwond doubt. 

Hence Corro'borated ppl, a., Corro'Borating 
vbl. sb, and ppl, a. 

*53® Palsgr. Ep, to King 8 For the auctorysyng and 
corrohoratyng of my said thyrde boke. x6io Guillim 
Heraldry III, x, (i66o) X4_8 These [Herbs].. serve to the 
corroborating and comforting of the inward parts of mans 
body. X684 Charnock Aitrib, God (1834) II. 4=4 A Chi- 
ruigeon that applies corroborating plasters to a broken 
limb. xyx3 Slare in Phil 7V«7M. aXVIII. 231 To have 
lost their Cordial _or corroborating Faculty. 1822 T. 
Taylor Apuleius v. ix, Through long continued association, 
and corroborated affection, 


*1' Oo]froBora*tlc. Obs. rare~^. [irreg. f. as 
prec. -l- - 10 .] A corroborant. 

a X704 T. Brown iVks. (yj6o) ll. 186 (D.) Get a good warm 
girdle, and tie round you ; tis an excellent corroboratick to 
strengthen the loins. 

CorroBoration (kprpbor^'-Jan). [a. F. cor- 
roboratioit [Pare, i6tli c.) or ad. L. *corrdbordtidn~ 
ew, n. of action f. corrobordre to Cobeobobate.] 
tl. Strengthening (a. of bodily organs; B. of 
qualities, attributes, faculties, etc.). Obs. 

1329 More Dyaloge r. Wks. 133/2 The miracles done of qlde 
time by God . . in corroboracion & setting forth of y« faith. 
*599 A M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Physkke xo/a For corrobo- 
ratione of the head. 1603 Timme Quersit. in. 133 Where 
the liuer hath need of speedy corroboration. 1640 Bastwick 
Lord Bps. vii. F iv, For . . illumination, or consolation, or 
corroboration of any Grace in our Soules. i6sx Hobbes 
Leviath. I. vi. 23 'The Motion, which is called Appetite., 
seemeth to be, a corroboration of Yitall Motion, and a help 
thereunto. x66o H. More Myst. Godl. v. vii. 151 To the 
great corroboration of his Spirit in his cruel Martyrdome. 
x8i6 Keatinge Trav, (1817) I. 47 Its [a system of fortifi- 
cation] application to the defence or corroboration of the 
strength of countries. 

2. Legal confirmation, arch. 

Botid of corroboraiion (Sc. Law) : in a bond of debt, an 
additional obligation which confiims the original obligation ; 
see quot. 1861. 

1353 Bk, Com. Prayer, Order. Deacons, Oath Kings 
Sitpresn., I will observe, .all.. statutes made.. in confirma- 
tion and corroboration of the king's power, a 16^3 Vines 
Lords Supp, (1677) 373 An ordinance of corroboration. x68o 
Black Box Let. 10 oomers Tracis Ser, i. 1. 78 The.. Cor- 
roboration of his Right to the Imperial Crown of these 
Realms. i8Sx W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 120/x Where the 
debtor in a bond dies, his heir may grant a bond of corrobo- 
ration of his ancestor’s debt, which will save the expense 
of constituting the debt against the heir. Where the creditor 
in a bond dies, the debtor may gprant a bond of corrobora- 
tion to his heir, which will save the expense of a confirma- 
tion, or of completing a title in the person of the heir, etc. 

3. The confirmation (of a statement, etc.) by 
additional evidence. 

1768 Johnson Gen, Observ. Shaks, Hen. VI, ][]t. in, Let 
us now enquire what corroboration can be gained from 
other testimony. 17^ Beresford in Ld. Auckland's Corr, 
(X862) III. 412 We have had a long examination this day. . 
a full corroboration of all we knew before. 1836 J. Gilbert 
Chr, Atonein. (1852) 310 In corroboration of the statements 
in the Lecture, we adduce the following quotations. 1865 
Dickers Mut, Fr. iv. x, Riah bent his head in corrobora- 
tion. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 165 It 
has thus much of corroboration from history, that, etc. 

4. That which corroborates; a corroborative 
circumstance ; t a corroborative agent {obs.). 

134* Hen. VIII Declar, Scots 203 They be & ought to 
be a great corroboration of that hath ben in stories writen 
and reported in this matter. 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals 
I. II. 54 'The remedies, .would be a great comfort and corro- 
boration to the Godly. _ 18^3 Poe Marie Roget Wks. 1864 
1. 250 Corroboration will rise upon corroboration, and the 
niuraerer will be traced. 1876 Humphreys Coin Coll, Man. 
xxiv. 326 The title of Caesar is never found upon coins of 
this reign [Vitellius] a corroboration of history. 

Conroborative (k^r^Borativ), a. and sb. [a. 
F. corroborcctif, -ive (Par^, i6thc.), ad. L. type 
*ccr7‘dbordtJv-zes, f. corrobordt- ppl. stem : see -ive.] 
A. adj. Having the quality of corroborating. 

1. Strengthening, fortifying, invigorating, arch. 

*383 Stubbes Atuit, Abus. (1877) 78^niese sweet smels 

ate hothe corroboratiue to the sences, and confortatiue to 
the spirits. i6as Hart Anat, Ur, ii. iv. 74 Corroboratiue 
and other medicines, xjxz Shaftesb. Cltarae, (1749) HI* 
70 We shall endeavour to moke ap][>ear; ist. That Wit 
and Humour are corroborative of Religion, and promotive 
to true Faith. i86x Mill Utilit. iii. 48 A complete web of 
corroborative association is woven round the social feeling 
by the powerful agency of the external sanctions. 

2. Of a legal act, statement, evidence, etc, ; Con- 
firmatory. 

X633 Fuller Ck, Hist, xi. x. § 21 A latter oath may be 
corroborative of the former, or constructive of a new obli- 
gation. 1750 Warburton Lett. (1809) 37 Anything explana- 
tory or corroborative of what I say in the beginning of my 
hook. X962-71 H. Walpole Veriue's Anecd. Paint, (178C) 
I. 273 This epitaph, corroborative of the tradition above- 
mentioned. 1833 C. Bronte Villette xxii, I will give cor- 
roborative testimony. 1880 Gladstone in igif/i Cent, No. 
38. 717 Whether the Homeric poenis may not be a corrobo- 
rative witness to the Book of Genesis. 

"I* B. sb. A strengthening or fortifying agent or 
measure ; esp. in Med. = Cobbobobant. Obs. 

_ x6oi Holland Pliny (1634) II. 246 The juice of Scordotis 
is holden to be a great corroboratiue of the stomack. *649 
Jer. Taylor Gi. Exanp, ii. ix. P20 The rite of confirmation 
IS. .intended by the Holy Ghost for a corroborative of hap- 
tismall grace. 1783 D. Low Chiropod. 128 A little warm 
wine, .to ^t as a cotroboratlve. 1805 Foster Ess. ii. vi. 19 1 
An efficacious corroborative to his inflexibility. 

Hence Coxto''boxatlvel7 adv. 

1849 Fraseds Mag. XL. 407 ‘ It is true exclaimed 
Madame de Bohm, corroboratively. x855 Pail Mall G. 6 
May 4 The anonymous painter and grainer, who writes. . 
so corroboratively to ' my dear Lord ’ from America. 

ConoBoratov (k^rp-bore'tai). Also 7 
[Agent-n. in L. form, from corrdbord-re to CoB- 
Bobobate.] One who 01 that which corroborates. 

Z67X Crownb City Politigues i. i. 8 I’le bring a hundred 
witnesses to_ confirm it, besides corroboraters. 1674 R. 
Godfrey InJ. ^ Ab. Physic 93 Medicines, .that may prove 
true helpers and corroborators of the Vitals, 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela 1 V . 356 He would he iu a manner a Corroborator 
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CORROSION, 


of his Mor&Is. x868 £. Edwards Raleigh I. xxiv. 557 The 
well-timed appearance of corroborators. 

Corroboratory (k^rf^-boratsri), a. [f. Cob- 
BOBOBA.TE V. + -OBT.] That tends to corroborate, 
or has the effect of corroborating ; corroborative. 
1656 iv.i6i Coercive and compulsory and 

coroboratory power. 1883 J. Payn Kit I. ix. isa Collect- 
ing corroboratory evidence. 

Hence Corro'boratoxUy adv. 

1867 F. H. Ludlow Little Brother 70 * It's a devilish serious 
matter I' corroboratorily added No. 3. 

t Corro'bore, ». Obs. rare. Also 5-6 co(r)- 
rober. [a. . corroborer c. in Littre):— L. 

corrobordre to Cobbobobate.] = Cobboboeatb. 

148s Caxton Chas. Gt. i The cristen feyth is alTermed 
and corrobered by the doctours of holy chyrche, a 1536 
Eastkll in Ellis Orig. Lett.Ser. iir. II. 305, I purpose to 
corober it with mo auctorytees. 1563 Winzkt Jf'ettr Seoir 
Thre Quest, Tractates (1887} I. 6g Corroboring our iugement 
with suIBcient clefensis. 

Corroboree (k^rp-bari). Also 8 caribberie, 
9 corobory, coxobbory, oorrobberri, corro- 
bery, -borree, -bory, -baree. [The native name 
in the now extinct language of Port Jackson, New 
South Wales. (Original pronunciation luicertain.)] 
The native dance of the Australian aborigines ; 
it is held at night by moonlight or a bush fire, 
and is either of a festive or warlike character. 

See for description T. L. Mitchell Three Exjied. E. Aus- 
tralia (tSaS) 11 . 4; also Blair C^vl, Australasia (1881) go. 

*793 J- Hunter Port Jackson rgj They very frequen tly, 
at the conclusion of the dance, would apply to us. .for marks 
of our approbation . .which we never failed to give by often 
repeating the word boojetyi good ; or hoejery carihoerie, a 
good dance. xSgj T. Batman in Cornwallis Ifew IVorld 
(i83g) 1 , 391 A corroborree with song was got up in quick 
time . . The company was comj^ed entirely of women, 
twenty-four in number. 1837 C. M. Goodridge Voy. S. 
Seas CX843) T26 After this meal they began a kind of dance, 
all hands repenting the word eorohaty. Wc remained 
among them till towards daylight, during ail which time 
they continued their revelry. 1845 Darwin Fqy. Nat. xix. 
(1S73) 450 These men were persuaded to hold a ‘coirobcry ' 
or groat dancing party. 1B71 Tvlor Prim. Cult. I, 524 
The Pleiades seem to the Australians a group of girls 
playing to a corroboree. 1875 Ridley Kamilaroi 150 A 
song sung at corrobarees at the junction of the Hunter and 
the Isis. 

irons/, 1885 Fonnes Nat. Wanderings iv. ii, 295 King- 
fishers . , in large chattering corroborics in the tops of high 
trees. xSga Sat. Rev. 13 Feb. 168/a A corrobory of gigantic 
dimensions is being prepared for [General Booth's] recep- 
tion. 

Hence Cotxb'boxeeliig' vbl. sb., fwnce-wi., per- 
forming the corroboree ; also altrib. and iransf, 
xSyx Dabwin Eese. Jl/att II. xiii. 33 The males [Lyre- 
bird] congregate and form ‘ corroborying places where 
they sing, raising and spreading their tails like peacocks. 
CoxTode (k/Ii'J'i’d), v. Also 5-6 corode, (7 
eroded [ad. L. corrodSre to gnaw away, f. cor- 
Uom-') intensive + rodSre to gnaw. Cf. F. corroder 
(Pard, i6thc.).] 

1 1 . irans. To eat into ; to eat or gnaw away. 
Ohs. in lit. sense. 

1SS5 Eden Decades 122 Howe these woormes knawe and 
corrode the sliyppes, 1648 Hunting 0/ Eox 10 The Fox 
(being about to destroy a vine) doth it by corroding and 
gnawing the root. 1746-7 Hervey Medil, (1818) 16a No 
moth can corrode their texture, [x86a Goulbusn Pers, 
Jdelig. iii, (1873) a8 The branch, .corroded by insects.] 

2 , iransf. To wear away or destroy gradually, 
as if by eating or gnawing away the texture, 

a. &id of diseases, etc. 

c 1400 LanJrandsCirurg, 79 Gallon se^ J^at scharp blood 
,.coiTodi|>rMS. B, cordyth|fleisch. 02 AfestTe.,if|>at 
. .he haue corrodid ei)«rroiid sumwhat of be senewe. 1547 
Boordb Breo.Health a6 b, A Canker, the wliiche doth corode 
and eate the superia partes of the body. 1643 J. Steer tr. 
Fabriciud Ex}. Chyr^trg. i. 2 The Humours doe erode and 
knaw the place affected, a 1733 Arbuthnot (J.), The blood 
turning acrimonious, corrodes the vessels. x8^ Prescott 
Perd. (J- Is, (1846) I. ii. 144 A painful disorder, which had 
been secretly coi reding ner constitution for a number of 
years. 1873 Darwin Inseciiv. PI. vi. 103 The cartilage 
had been unequally corroded by the secretion. 

b. Said of the action of chemical agents or rust 
upon metal, etc. 

[c X4(m Lanfrands Cirurg. 14 Grene vitriol . . if bou lele him 
on moist compleccioun he. .corrodith [w.r. corodub] it.] 1394 
Plat Jeatell-ko. 37 Others [/. e, inks] would corrode or tret 
the paper in peeces. 1667 H. Stubde in Phil. Tram. II. 493 
The Iion-Guns. .were so corroded, that some were.. almost 
like Honey-Combs, 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc, 264 Morter 
eats and corrodes the Timb». 1744 Berkeley Siris § 138 
Iron and copper ate corroded and gather rust in the air. 
1873 Ure Diet, Arts IT. 283 Dbrer, whom Landseer sup- 
poses to be the first who corroded his plates with agtia- 
/oriis. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) 1 . 491 As in the sea all 
things are corroded by the brine. 

t c. Said of the gradual action of water, cur- 
rents, etc, : To erode, eat away. Obs. 

x6sa French ybrksh. .S!b<tui, 34 The water, .corrodes its 
way through the same, xfiga Bentley B^it Lect. iv. 130 
The chanels of Rivers [will be] corroded by the Streams. 
X78 x Rennell in Phil. Trans. 98 The current . . falling 
obliquely on the side of the bay, corrodes it incessantly. 
Z.Jig, 

«x63i Donne To Ctess of Be^ord, St^esmea purge 
vice with vice, and may corrode Tne bad with bad, 2653 
Walton /I Ngfer 2x3 Those restless thoughts and contentions 
which corrode the sweets of life. C1760 Smollett Lme 
Elegy 4 Heart-gnawing cares corrode my pensive breast. 

VoL. II. 


179* Mad. D’Arblay Diary 24 Sept., Our time was almost 
air corroded by the general alarm. X869 Lecky Eun^. 
Mar.I, i.6o Luxurious and effeminate vices do undoubtedly 
corrode and enervate national character. 

4 . absel. and intr. (in prec. senses), a. lit, 
x6zo Markham Masterp. 11. clxxiii, 486 It adusteth, 
dryeth, and corrodeth, x6s6 Ridglby Praet. Physiek 12a 
The green of brasse corrodeth lesse when it is burned, than 
unburned. 1775 Mann in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 603 So 
great, .irregufaiities. .in the motion of a river, as will, .cor- 
rode through the banks. X846 Darwin Geot. Obsero. i. 18 
Periods of comparative rest, duiing whidi the sea corroded 
deeply, as it is still corroding, into the land. 

"b-fig. 

x676_ D'Urfev Mad. Fickle i. i, But your snwee is scurvy, 
and will doubtless corrode upon niy Nature, a 2734 North 
Lives (1826) III, 135 The abuses in the management of the 
royal navy, and the multitudinous fraud mat corroded 
lhere._ X73g_ Goldsm. Bee No. 7 Sabinus, By incautiously 
•suffeiing this jealousy to corrode in her breast. xS6i 
Tiiornbury Turner L 72 The love of money had not yet 
corroded into him. 

6. intr. (for rejl^ To become corroded, suffer 
corrosion, lit. and^^. 

2820 W, Irving Sketch Bk, I. 174 Some minds corrode 
and grow inactive under the loss of personal liberty. x8M 
Rogers Pol. Econ. iii. (1876) 32 Gold and silver, .do not 
rust, corrode, or decay. 

Corroded (k^ron-ded), fpl, a. [f. prec. + -ED l.] 
Eaten or worn away. 

2613 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. 3\ Corroded, gnawd about. 
2823 w. Buckland Reiig. Diluv. 5 The half-corroded frag- 
ments of corals. 2844 Hood Haunted H. n. ix. The 
heraldic banners, That hung from the corroded walls. 

Corrodent (k^rJu-dent), a. and sb. 1 Obs. [ad. 
L, eorrddent-em, pr. pple. oicorrod^eto Cobeode.] 

A. adf Corroding, corrosive. 

2399 A. M. tr, GaleVuruePs Bk. Physicke 61/2 If the same 
be to corrodent, diffude as then that wync, and take 
other. 2833 Hogg in PrasePs Mag, XI. 673 Corrodent 
vapours of the cave. 

B. sb. Med. A corrosive agent. M&ofg. 

2614 J. King Vitte Palatine xj The physicke of that 
good Samaritan In the Gospel, ^wherin there 'uas . . a cor- 
rodent and . . lenient, compunction and consolation. 2733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Corrodents, cerrodentia such 
things as eat, consume, or destroy excrescent fiesh. 

Corroder (k^r^u-doj). [f. Cobeode v. + -ebi,] 
One who or that which corrodes. 

2697 Evelyn Numhm, vii, 233 These Vermin, Clippers, 
Corroders, Regraters. 2826 P. "Maiionv Ret. Father Profit 
(1839) 333 Yon small grub, yon wee corroder. 

Corrodiary (k^rqwdEri), Also 7 oorodarie. 
[ad. med.L. corrSdidrius, f. corrodwm Cobbody,] 
The recipient of a corrody; a prebendary. 

2638 Sir R, Cotton Ahsir, Rec. Tower 26_ Having in 
every Cathedrall and collegiate Church as incident to his 
Crownc a Corodarie. 2844 S< K, Maitund Dark Ages 
234 In the hall of Grimketui, our corrodiary. 
t Oorro’diate, v. rare. [Irreg. f, L, corrdd- 
h‘ei\ = CoBBODE. Hence Corro'diating ppl. a. 

1640 G. Sandvs Christ's Passion 93 Styx, .whose waters 
are. .so corrodiating that they can onely be contained in the 
hoof of a Mule. 

Corrodibi'lity. [f. next-f-zir.] Capability 
of being corroded- 
1735 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Corrodil)l6 (k^r^u'iKb’l), a. [f. C0EBODE + 
-IBIE.] Capable of being corroded. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. 32 Mettalls . . cor- 
rodible by waters. 2666 Boyle Orig, Formes St Qiml. 
(1667) 14. Gold . , is not like other Mettals Dissoluble or 
Corrodible by [Aqua Fortis], 

Corrodioe, obs. pi. of Cobeodt. 

Corrodier (k^rqu'diaa). =Coeeodiaby. 

2866 Kingsley Herevi, II. L 9 Outside the minster walls 
wore the cottages of the corrodiers or folk who, for a corrody 
or life pittance from the abbey, had given away their lands. 

CoiTOdixiff (k^oR'dig), vbl. sb. [f. Cobeode 
- h -iNoi.] The action of the verb Cobeode; 
corrosion. 

x6ax T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 1 The extraordinary 
Eating and Corroding of their Rudder-Irons and Bolts. 
2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 263 To preserve them from the 
corroding of the Morter. 
b. attrib. 

x88x 'SiKYViotio Mining Gloss., Cerrodingdead, refined lead, 
sufficiently pure for the corroding process, by which white 
lead is manufactured. 

Corro'diuify ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
corrodes, corrosive, a. lit. b. fig. 

2603 Timms Quersit.x. vii. 29 Amostsharpeoyle,.most 
corroding and fretting. 263a B. Jonson Magn. Lady iv. 
iii. Envious sir Moth, , . Thou shewAt thyself a true corroding 
vermin. 2768 Beattie Minstr. n. xiv, So gnaw’d the viper 
the corroding file. ' „ , « , . 

b. 2629 H. Hutton Follies Anat, (Percy Soc.) 12 O subtle 
tyrant, whose corroding hate, etc. xjxS Pope Odyss, viii. 
163 Steal from coiroding care one transient day. 2876 
Mozley U?iiv. Serm. iv. 11877) gz Unconscious . , of a cor- 
roding sin within them. 

Corrody, corody (kpriydi). Forms; 5-6 
cor(r)7<iie, 5-7 oor^rjodie, -ye, 6 oorradye, 7-8 
coxpedy ; (5 corrids, pi, oorodes, -eia, -Ise, 7 
pi. corrodioe ; 7 colede, 8 colady) ; 5- corody, 
6- corrody. fad. med.L. torr odium, also -radium, 
vars. of corredium, earlier conr^ttim, f. OF. coip. 
rei(d, conroi, mod.F, corrd Romanic type ^con- 
redo : see Coebey. Among the numerous other 


med.L. forms were conregium, -ragitm, corrogium, 
conreium, correium, tourreium, also correda, cor- 
redum. Those in 0, a, were perhaps due to Parisian 
F. conroi, AF, conrai. The primary sense was 
' pi’eparation, outfit hence ‘ provision Provi- 
sion or allowance for maintenance, aliment ; 
pension, 

‘ Oiiginally the right of free quarters due from the vassal to 
the lord on his circuit ; but later applied esp. to certain 
contributions of food, provisions, etc., paid annually by 
leligious houses . . Sometimes the contribution might he 
commuted, and then it would be practically undtstinguish- 
able from an annuity or pension ’ (.C. Plummer Fortescue 
Notes pp. 337-8). Little in use since the Reformation ; the 
legal antiquaries of the 17th c. dealt with it as an obsolete 
word, and it is now chiefly a historical term, though surviv- 
ing os the name of some local charities, 

[2292 Britton ii. xi. § 13 Et ausi poria disseisine estre 
fete de conieiz. transl. Disseisin may also be made of coti'o- 
dies. X316 Act g Edw. JT, Stat. 1. c. ii Pro corrodiis pen- 
slonibus vel prehendinationibus. 2327 Act z Edw, IIP, 
Stat. II. c. 10 Grevez..par grosses empensions, provendes, 
Eglises, et Corodies.] xoag Wills ^ Itw, N. C. (Surtees) 
80 To John fTelton his nous fre . . and corodye in seint 
katerynes term of his b'fe. c 2^0 Fortescue Abs. 4- Lim. 
Mon, xviii, Than shall men off his howsold be rewaided. 
with corodyes, and haue honeste sustenance in Jier olde 
dayis. .Ffor such corodes and pencions were ffirst geven to 
)>e kyng ffor the same entent. 2302 Arnolds Qhron. (x8ii) 
iSa Discharge of quit clame of any corrydies corride pen- 
cion or pencions dysmes, etc. Ibid. 256 Here begynith the 
Corodise in all the Abbeyes in Englande. c 2533 in Froude 
Short Stud. (1876)!. 420 The said abbot hath sold conadyes 
to the dami^e of the said monastery. <1x333 Gardiner 
in ParkePs Corr. 20 There be small corrodies in Cambridge 
for cooks decayed. x6x6 Bullokar, Corodie, an ancient 
term. 2628 MS. Acc. St. JohPs Hasp., Canterb., Joane 
Palmer was admitted Into St. Johns Hospital! an In Sister 
. .by a Corodie from my L: G; of Cant. 2647 N. Bacon 
Disc, Govt. Eng, i. Ixvi. 231 The founders and benefactors 
hereby obtainea a right of corody or entertainment at such 
places in natuie of free quaiter. 2633 Fuller Ch. 'Hist. vi. 
lii. Lesser Monast. § 10 Coirodice, and Pensions to Found- 
eia. 1707 in Our Parish Sks. I. 227 For goodman Arnals 
Colady ,.;^o 2s. oif. 2763 Blackstohe Comm. 1 . viii. 273 
The king is entitled to a corody, as the law calls it, out of 
every bishoprick. 2794 W. Tinoal Hist. Evesham go To 
the office of Dean belongs a corredy of one servant of the 
cellar. xSxo G. Chalmers Catedouiall. in, vii. 357 Davidl. 
was entitled to a corody fiom the Monks of Coldingham. 
1S8B Times 3 Aug. 10/2^ The annual party of poor residents 
of Lambeth and its neighbourhood was given . , when the 
recipients of the Archbishop’s weekly dole and corody (be- 
tween 40 and 50) . , spent a happy evening. 

b. iransf. 

x6oa Carew Cornwall 35 a. Besides these flooring bur- 
gesses of the ocean, there are also certaine flying Citizens of 
the ayre, which pi escribe for a corrodie therein. 

c. Cortvdy house : a house given rent-free along 
with or as partofaconodjr : cf. quot. 1439 above, 

c 2333 Surv. Yorksh. Monast, in Yorkshire Archatoi Jrnl, 
IX. 215 A litle corrodye house w‘ a chambre. 
f Co'rrogate, v, Obs. rare-\ [f. L. eorrogdt-, 
ppl. stem of corrogdrt to bring together by en- 
treaty.] irons. ?To demand acceptance for, 

2651 Gaule Magastrow. 107 Why an hypothesis, .should 
be absurdly imagined and arrogantly coirogated, for the 
plantiag or promoting of error and falshood? 
t Oorro gue, v. Obs.~° Also corroge. [ad, 
L. corrog-dre \ see prec. Cf, prorogt/e.'] 

2623 CocKERAM 11, To Gather vp on euery side, corrogue. 

Corronach, Corronation, etc. : see Cueom-. 
CorroneI(l, obs. f, Colomed, 

Corrosibility ^prouizibi-liti). [f. next -1- 
-ITY.] (Capability of being corroded. 

<2x692 Boyle Wks. II, 1B8 [R) Corrosibility being the 
quality that answers conosiveness. 2757 tr. Henckets 
Pyrit. 225 The corrosibility of iron and copper therein, 
2879 Bain Ednc, as Science viii. 255 Distinct properties, .as 
weight, ductility, corrosibility. 

Corrosible (k^rJa-zib’l), a, [ad. L. type 
*corrdsibil-is, f. corros-, ppl. stem of corrodht to 
Cobeode : see -ibm] = (Soebodiblb. 

2722 in Bailey ; 2733 in Johnson [who says ‘ this ought to 
be corrodible'y, and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Corro'sibleness = C obbosibidity. 

2730-6 in Bailey ; 2733 in Johnson ; and in mod, Diets, 
CoxrosioXL (kpiuu’gan). Also 5 corrisonn, 5- 
6 corosion. [a. OF. corrosion . or ad. L. corrb- 
sion-em, n. of action f. corrddere to Cobuode,] 

1 . The action or process of corroding ; the fact 
or condition of being corroded. 

a. Destruction of organic tissue by disease, etc. 

cx^oo Lnnfrauds Cirurg. go Alle scharpe coroavis if hat 

ben brent, .her corrisoun [MS. B corosion] is lessid. 2343 
Traheron Ytgo's Chirttrg. v. 170, vi. dyseases of the teeth, 
payne, corosion, etc. 1626 Bacon Sylva §36 It is , . a kinde 
of poyson ; for that it worketh either by Corrosion or by a 
Secret Malignity. 2799 Med. Jml. 1 . 433 The corrosion of 
the larger bloodvessels. 2882 Med. Temp. Jrnl, No. 52. 
178 Ulceration and corrosion of [the stomach], 

b. Destruction by chemical action ; esp. by the 
action of acids, rust, etc. upon metal. 

262a Woodall Snrg. Male'Wn&. (26531270 Corrosion is cal- 
cination, reducing things coagulated, by the corroding spirits 
of salt, sulphur. .,< 4 y«<t/nr/«, etc. into Calx. 27^-7 tr. 
K^sleds Trav. (1760I IV, 234 Green borax or chrysocolla.. 
is nothing else but copper turned into mst by corrosion. 
2875 UaE Diet, Arts II. 285 Etching is the result of a 
chemical process resulting in corrosion of the metal on 
which the design has been laid down. 

129 
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COEEUGATOE. 


+ c. The gradaal wasting action of water, cur- 
rents, etc. erosion. Ohs, 

1781 Rcnhell in Pftil. Trans. LXXI. 97 note. This sand 
bank being always on the increase, occasions a corrosion of 
the opposite bank. 

a ifiio Healey Cehes (1636) in It will infect his whole 
life with a continual corrosion. iMo JTohnson Rambler 
Ko. 74Pa Peevishness., wears out^ nappiness by slow cor- 
rosion. 1871 Farhae Wiin. Hist. ii. S7 When the f»th of 
her priests has been eaten away by the long corrosion of 
unacknowledged doubt. 

3 . concr. A result or product of corrosion, as 


rust. rare. 

17^9 Fosdvcb In Tratis. LXX.34Ar;enicuniteswitIi 
vitriolic, nitrous, and muriadc acids, forming a corrosion or 
compound not soluble in water. 

Corrosive (kprou-siv, formerly kpT^siv), a. and 
si. Forms ; a. 4-5 ooxosif, (-yf, -yff), 5-6 co- 
rosive, (-yve), oorrosyre, (6 oaxosyfe, 7 cor- 
Toaif), 6- corrosive. &. 5 coresif, 6 coreaefe, 
cozrizive, -ysive, 7 -iaive, -if. y. 6-7 oo(r)- 
raaive. See also Cobsie, Cobsive. [a. F. tor- 
rosif, OF. ccrosif, -ive (14th c. in littre). The 
stress being orig. on the third syllable, and after- 
wards on the first, the second was obsaire, and its 
vowel was represented by *, a, and at length 
lost, giving the form Cobsive. Since the 17th c. 
etymological influence has caused the prevalence 
of corrosive with stress on the second syllable, as in 
corrode, corrosion; this is found in Milton 1667.] 
A. adj. Having the quality of corroding. 

1 . Having the quality of eating away or con- 
suming by chemical action : said of acids, etc. 

fisM Chaucer C<i«. Veom. Prol. 4 * T. 3^ Of watres 
Gorosif [v,r. coresif] and of lymayle, 1471 Ripley Com^. 
Alck, Adtn. in Ashm. (1853) loa WaStrs corrosyve and 
waters Ardent. 1584 R. Scot Disani. Etcher, xiv, i. ags 
Waters corosive. .waters of albifications, «tc, 1^7 Evelyn 
Diary 19 Sept., The corrosiue aire of London, 1830 Her- 
SCHEL Stud. Hat. Phil. in. v. ^1851} 31X Quicklime and 
oU of vitriol . . exercise a powerful corrosive action on both 
animal and vegetable substances. 1888 Pall Mall G. 17 
July g/i You were sentenced for throwing corrosive fluid 
over yaux , , wife. 

2 . Having the quality of eating away or destroy- 
ing organic tissue : a. said of diseases, etc. 

c 1400 LoMfroMd s Cirarg. 78 Avicen seih bmt ^er ben .vi, 
maner of ^is ulcus . . summe corosif. 15x7 Andrew Bruns, 
stjyiils Disiyll. Waters D j b, Impostumes and other corosy ve 
sores. Milton P, L. 11. 401 To heal the scarr of these 
corrosive Fires. *671 Salmon Syn. Med. iit. xxii, 439 Cor- 
rosive Ulcers, and spreading Cankers. sij6 Harley Mat, 
Med, 316 Violent corrosive poisons. 1877 Swinburne Hate 
on C. Bronte 37 It is a radical and mortal plague-spot, coi- 
rosive and incurable. 

^ b. Med, Said of medicinal agents or prepara- 
tions : Caustic, escharotic. 


rxfoo iMi/rands Cvrurg. 214 pis bou myjt do with 1 
medicyne corosif, save an hoot iren is bettere. X413 Lyoo. 
^Igr. Sawle 1. xxxi. (1850) 33 A plaister corosyf. 1541 
Elyot Image Gov, 31 Lyke good surgeons .. with corro 
siye and sharpe medicines, to drawe out the festred an^ 
stinkyug cores. _i6xo Markham Master^, ii.civi. 460 TTm 
medicines are either corrosiue, putrifactiue, or caustick 
X751 (^EsTERV. Lett, III. cclii. 156 Not by taking anythini 
corrosive to make you lean. X&1.3 Carlyle Past 4- Pres. 
(1838) 98 Some Saint-John’s corrosive mixture. 

y. XS9B West xst Pt. Symbol, § 10a B, .^y such cona 
Slue, sharpe or eager medicine. x6x8 M. Baret Horseman 
ship i. 72 The vnskilfuU Chlrurgion, which hath applyei 
corrasiue medicines to a greene wound. 

Af. *648 Milton Teirach , (1851) 234 Christ administen 
. . a sharpe and corrosive sentence against a foul and puttie 
licence. 

3 . j^. a. Destructive, consuming, wasting, b 
Fretting, wearing to the mind or feelings. 

xgSx Mulcaster Positions xxxviL (1887) ifi6 Vnlawful 
and corrosiue maintenaunce. a 1600 Hooker Ecel, Pol. vi 
There ariseth. . a pensive and corrosive desire thal 
we had done otherwise. 1748 Young Hi, Th. iii. 499 111. 
wrtosive, »res importunate. 2776 G. Campbell Philos 
Rhet. (1801) 1. 236 That torpid hut corrosive rest which is th« 
greatest of all evils. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxi. 314 Thi 
most corrosive woe. 1888 Awer. Humorist 3 May 14/2 Th« 
fue of nature as it is before the corrosive hand of civiliza 
tion sweeps across it. 

4 . Corrosive BnbUinate; mercuric chloride 01 
bichloride of mercury (Hg Cl,), a white crystalline 
substance, which acts as a strong acrid poison. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Sublimate Corrosive, or WhiU 
Mercury, a strong Corrosive Powder . . us'd by Sureeons tc 
eat away Corrupt or Proud Flesh, to cleanse old Ulcers 
Mercitty, Corrosive sublil 
m^ ^Memry . ■ Thm s^limate is a violent escharotic. 
o? Corrosive muriated quicksilver 

184a Macaulay Fredk. Gt. Ess. (1834) H. 276/1 Pills oi 
corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes. ^ ^ 

B. jA 

1 . A substance that corrodes by chemical action ■ 
an acid or the like. ' 

Oyles with Conosyves Im^e. x6x6 P. Anthonie 
Apologie or. . Gold . . made Potable and Medicinable with 
out Corrosives. 1756-7 tr. Ktysler^s Trav. (1760) IV. 400 

thiSs of 


2 . Med, A corrosive drug, 
caustic, escharotic, etc. 


remedy, etc 


e i4(» Lanfrands Cirur^. 349 Corosivis Sc cauteriva^is 
we usih in cirurgie in mame causis. _xs6a Turner Herbal 
II. 160 Black Hellebor . . menged with Corrosiues. _ 1767 
Jago Edgekill m. (R.), As sharp corrosives to the schirious 
flesh. 1830 R. Christison Treat. Poisons 1. i. 2 Many of 
these irritants, such as arsenic, are in common speech called 
corrosives. 

7. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. xxii. 346 a, To lay 
to this disease some corrasiue or other sharp medicine. 
2636 FEATLYC/fl»«.^^)'r^. 1JC.259 In physicke the corasives 
shaipeii the lenitives, and the lenitives mitigate the coia- 
sives. 1638 G.^Sanuys Paraphr. Div, Poems, yob xiii, 
You Corrasives into my wounds distill. 

b. Applied to condiments having a sharp or 
pungent taste, rare. 

2707 Plover Physic. Puhe-Watch 82 The hot Tastes in 
our Diet . , such are the Acrid or Corrosives, as Mustard and 
Garlick ; the Aromatics as Ginger. 

1 3 . fig. a. Something tmit ' frets ’ or causes care 
or annoyance; a grie^ annopnee. b. A shaip 
or caustic remedy (cf. a). Obs. 

a. c 1550 J. Ramsey (tiY/e), A Caiosyfe to he layed hai d 
unto the Hartes of all faythfull piofessours of Christes 
Gospel. x62x-sx Burton Anat. MeL l ii. iv. iv. 15a They 
. . so meditate continually of it, that it is a perpetual corro- 
sive. 1663 Clarendon Contempl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 731 
The grief that arises from ill children, is a gieater coiro- 
sive, than the comfort of good is a cordial. 

0 , xs8x J Bell Haddoits Ansvi. Osor. 282 b, This is the 
Popes best corrizive wherewith he eateth out the canker of 
controversies, xfoa Fulbeckb 1st Pt. Parall. 27 That . . 
their fathers faults [should be] a continuall coirisiue. 

7. 1579 Lyly Enphues (Aib.) 99 , 1 was halfe perswaded 
that they [women] . . would be comforters, but now I see 
they . . will be corrasiues. 15^ Greene Pandosto (1607) 
x8 In things past cure, care is a corastue. 1630 £. Pelham 
Gods Power in Collect, Fey. (Chmchill) IV. 817/1 What a 
cutting Corasive it would be to them, to hear of the un- 
timely^ deaths of their Childien. 1659 T. Wall Charac. 
Eneinics Ch. 43 What a corrasive . . to the penitent soul of 
David, to hear Nathan say, Thou hast made the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme. 

+ e. Something that consumes. Ohs. rare. 

*S 33 Elyot Let. to Cronmell in Gov. (1883) p. xevi, 
Dowghters . . be grete corrorives of a litle substance. 

If The form corrosive has occasionally been 
taken as a deriv. of L. radere to scrape, and dis- 
tinguished from corrosive, 
id33,T. Adams Exp. 2 Peterix, 9 They are our corrosives, 
corrasives, used only to pare off our excrements. 2656 
Blount Glossogr,, Corrasive (from corradd), which scrapes 
together, shaves or spoils ; This word is many times mis- 
taken for Corrosive, from Corrodo. 

t Corrosive, ». Ohs. Also 7 corrasive. [f. 
Cobbosive jA.] trans. To apply a corrosive to ; 
to consume or ‘fret’ as a corrosive ; to worry, vex, 
annoy, distress. 

2582 Rick Famw// (1846) 14 Not only sett us free from 
these detestable enormities, but corrosived our consciences. 
*S 93 Drayton Miseries Q. Marg. Wks, 2753 11 . 397 If any 
thing do corrosive his breast, It was, that be was in base 
England bom. 2643 Rogers Maaman 865 To have the dead 
flesh deeply coriasived. 

Hence CoxioBiviiig vbl, sh. and///, a. 
i^a Chettle Rinde-Aaris Dr, (1B41) 22 Trauelers that, by 
incision, are able to ease all atches . . Note their cuttings, 
drawings, corrosiuings, boxings, bntcherings. 1642 Bp. 
HAtt Rent. Whs, (1660) 79 Let us take off die proud flesh 
with the corrosiving denunciations of vengeance to the im- 
penitent annprs. 


corrosively (kprou-sivu), aav. p. Cobbobiv] 
a. +- iy 2 .] In a corrosive manner. 

a x6qi Boyle Whs. L 363 (R.) At first it tasted somewha 
corrosively. 2832 Fraser's Mag. IV. i6g The traces of th 
French philosophy . . had worn themselves corrosively inti 
his literary being. 

Corrosiveness (k^ron-avnes). [f. as prec. 4 
-NBaa.] The quality of being corrosive. 

x6ii Cotgr._, Corrasiviti , , corrosiveness, a 1632 Donni 
Po^ns, To Sir E, Herbert, Corrosivenesse, or inten.se col) 
or heat. 2674 C. Goodall ColL Physic. Vind, (1676) 53 Thi 
corr^iveoess of some juices. 2717 Bradley Font. Diet 
C®dar .. used in Bmldmg would reform thi 
Malignity and Corrosiveness in the Air. 2876 W. C. Cart 
WR ioHT Jesuits The sublimated corrosiveness ofwhicl 
has ^ been steadily gnawing away . . every element of or 
game independence. 

Corrosi’vity. rare~^. [f. CtoEBosivs 4 -m 
Cf. F. corrosivetS i 6 thc.] = Cobrobiveness. 

1796 Pegge Anonym. 401 It must effect its mischief 
tnererore, by its corrosivity. 

CorroBoe, -ou, obs. ff. Cobassow. 
t Corrou'nder. Ohs. rare-\ [f. Cob-i 4 
Rodndeb.] A fellow ‘rounder’ ; a companion ii 
walking the rounds or patrolling. 

2629 Lushington Jam. in Phenix^ncA) II. 485 Epami 
nondas vmlks the Round, and finding one Soldier asleep 
some of the Corrounders intreat for him. 

Corrotir, var. of currour : see Coxibxbb. 

Corroye, obs. f. Cubby v. 

Corrngant (k^crisiganO, a. [ad. L. corrii 
gant,em,^x. pple. of corrugate to Cobbtoatb. 
Corrugating, wrinkling. 

1706 in Phillips ifiorrugant musclei). 27*2 in Bailey 
275s in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Corrugate (V^wgift), ppl. a. [ad. L. cihrii 
gat-tts, pa. pple. at corrugate; see next.] Wrinkled 
contracted into folds or wrinkles. Also fig. 

Extended views! narrov 
mind extend, Push out its corrugate, expansive make 


2840 Hnv Monthly Mag. LVIII. 458 Howard.. with cor, 
lugaie brow now consigned Paiolles to tbe ‘shelf'. 

b. Spec, in Sot. and Zool. Having a wrinkled 
appearance ; marked with parallel ridges and 
furrows, usually wavy or curved. 

2826 Kirby & Sp. Eniont. (1828) IV. xxxvlii. 38 The sur- 
face frequently appears to be corrugate or plaited. x8fo 
Gray StrsKt. Bot, iv. § 2. 133 Corrugate or Crumpled, as 
the petals of a Poppy, applies to the iiregular crumpling of 
the oLherwise plane corolla.lcaves. 

Corrugate ikp-riugc‘t), v. [f. L. corrugfit-, 
ppl. stem of corrugate to wrinkle, f. cor- {pom-) 
intensive + rugate to wrinkle f. rftga wrinkle.] 
trans. To wrinkle (the skin), contract into 
wrinkles ; hence ge 7 i. to diaw, contract, or bend 
into parallel folds or ridges ; to inaik with ridges 
and iurrows. 

2620 Venner Via Recta (1650} 120 Salt exciteth the 
appetite by corrugating the mouth of the stomach. 2626 
Bacon Syha § 964 Cold and Drinesse do (both of them) 
Contract and Corrugate. 2676 Phil. Trans. XI. 676 To 
soften and smooth, the Sinuosities of the stomach.. that 
had by long abstinence been much corrugated. 27x8 
Quincy Compl, Disp. 93 Whatsoever . . acts as a Stimulus, 
and crisps and corrugates the Fibres. 2786 tr. Beck/ordts 
VatJteh (1834) 97 The naughty forehead of the intrepid prin- 
cess became corrugated with agony. 1830 Todd Cycl, Anat. 
II. 222 b, It [the muscle] corrugates the skin of the nose 
transversely. x88o Haughton Phys. Geogr. ii. 50 Tangential 
thrusts, which corrugate and wrinkle its surface into 
mountain chains and deep-sea-valleys. 

c. intr. (for rfi.) =To become corrugated. 

2753 N, Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat p. xiv. Whether 

the Matter corrugates, or impostumates. 2853 Kane Griti. 
nell Exp. xvi. 122 The elastic material corrugated before 
the enormous pressure. 

Hence Co'rrugatiug vbl, sb. Corrugating via- 
chine, a machine for making corrugated iron. 

2874 in Knight Diet. Meek. 

Corrugated (kp rir^gu'ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 

-ED 1,1 

1 . Cil the skin : Wrinkled, drawn into wrinkles. 

2623 CocKERAM, Corrugated, wrinckled. 2856 Emerson 

Eng. Traits, Personal Was. (Bohn) II. 23a His face corru- 
gated, especially the large nose, 287B Browning Poets 
Croisic 246 Fain To. .lau^i smooth Thy corrugated brow. 

2 . tranfi. Marked as with wrinkles, i. e. with 
parallel folds, ridges, or furrows, spec, in Bot,, 
Zool., etc. : cf. Cobbuoate a. 

2666 J. Smith Old Age 138 (T.l [The palate] is . . covered 
over with a nervous skin, corrugated with several asperities. 
2776W1THLRIHG J»7'<./’f««f#(i7p6) IV, 67 Foliage brownish 
green..puckered and corrugated. 2844-57 G. Bird Vrin. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 365 When, .mixed with acetic acid, the 
fluid pait of the mucus, .coagulates into a thin semi-opaque 
corrugated membrane. 2882 Zoologist Mar. 103 The cor- 
rugated formation of the carapace. 

b. Bent into regular curved folds or grooves ; 
as corrugated iron, sheet iron so bent (for increase 
of its strength), used for making walls, roofs, 
sheds, and the like; also comigated guttapercha, 
glass, etc. 

2853 Caial, R, Agric. Soc. Show 121 Patent Corrugated and 
Flexible Gutta Percha Tubing. 2856 Engbieer 1. 49/2 
Wrought-iron corrugated beaiing places. 2M7 Times 25 
Aug, 4/5 A large coriugated iron shed has been erected. 
Corrugation (kpr'sug/^Jan). [ad. L. type 
*co)Tf(gattbn-em, f. corrugare to Cobbuoate.] 

1 . The action of corrugating or state of being 
coirugated; contraction into wrinkles, folds, 
or ridges. 

2528 Paymel Saleme’s Regim. D ij b, Verye hunger 
comecb by contraction and corrugation of the veynes pro- 
cedynge from the moutbe of the stomake. 2625 Crooke 
Body of Man 745 'The skinne of the forehead (which by his 
tension and corrugation, .demonstrateth the manifold affec- 
Uons of the mind). 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp, 22 
Convulsive Corrugations of the Fibres. 2836 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. 1 . 225/2 Strong acids applied to arteries produce a 
corrugation or crisping of their structure, 

2 . concr. A wrinkle, fold, furrow, or groove 
formed by the contraction of a soft surface or the 
indenting of a hard one. 

2829 E. Jesse Jml Nat. 53 An oak, with all the corru- 
gationsy twistings, furrows, and irregularities which this 
tree, .generally exhibits. 1857 H. Miller Test. Racks 224 
Another element of &trength,-^that which has of late been 
introduced into iron roofs, which by means of their corruga- 
tions,, are made to span over wide spaces, without the sup- 
port of beams or rafters. xBya C. King Sierra Nev. li A 
succession of mountain chsdns folded in bro^ corrugations. 

Cormgative (kp-rixcg^itiv), a. rare. [f. CoB- 
BDGATE®.: see-lVE.] Characterized by corrugation. 

2866 Treas. Bot., Corrugated, CorruguHve, when the 
parts are crumpled up Irregularlyi as tbe petals of the 
P<>Ppyf Of the skin of some seeds. 

Conrugato- combining form of 

CoBEUGATE fl., as in coTTttga^o-striaiey having cor- 
mgate Atriatlons or stripes. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (2848) 136 Sides smooth, hut somewhat 
corrugato-stiiate. 

Conrugator (kpT'wgaitai). [a. mod.L. corrn- 
gator, agent-n. f. corrugare to Cobbugate.] 

1 . Anything which corrugates or causes corru- 
gation. rare, 

178a A, Monro 215 Styptics, and other like corru* 
gaiois, are vainly applied. 
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2 . Anai. Each of the two small musdes which 
contract the brows in the action of frowning. 

[1706 Phillips, Corrugator Su^ercilii.l 1839 Todd Cyd. 
Aiiai. II. aSo/a The corrugator and frontalis muscles. 187a 
Darwim Emotions ix. aaa The corrugators, by their con- 
traction, lower the eyebrows and bring them together, 
producing vertical furrows on the forehead, that is, a frown. 

fOorru'ge, v. Obs-° [ad. L. corriigare to 
COBBOOATB. Cf. also OF. comigier^ (See quot.) 
1623 CocKCRAM, Comtge, to frowne, to wrinkle. 

Corru'gent, a. Mistaken form of Cobrugant ; 
in comtgent muscle = Cobbugator 2. 

1727-31 CiiAMDERS Cycl., Corrugent mitsclo, the same as 
corrugator sHpercilii, x8i8 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets. 

tCorru‘ined,i 5 jd/. fl!. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Con- 
+ ruined, prob. after L. corruHix to fall together 
in ruin : see Cob-.] Altogether mined. 

1647 Ward Coblcr{.zZ^^)27 The State then corrupted 
and now corruined by their pnde and negligence. 

tCorrump, v. Obs. Also 4-5 corompe, 
oorumpe, 5 corroumpe, corumppo, crompe, 
5-6 oorroiupe. [a. OF. corompre, corrumpre 
(mod.F. myompre—Vx. corrompre. It. corrompere) 
L. coiyump-^e to break in pieces, destroy, ruin, 
spoil, mar, adulterate, falsify, draw to evil, seduce, 
bribe, f. cor- together, altogether -h rumpere to 
break, violate, destroy, etc. In Fr. also to spoil 
by decomposition, rot, render putrid.] 

1 . tra/its. To bring to naught, destroy, mar, spoil, 
render useless. 

<11340 Hampold Psalter i. 1 Moryn or manqwalm..)jl‘ 
nerand corompis all men. C1374 Ciiaucdr Poet/i. iii. xi. gS 
Thinges ben coniraryes and enemys corompen hem. 
1382 WYCLiv f/os.^ ii, 12, 1 shal corrumpe, or disintyt, hir 
vyne jeerd, and hir iijge tree. 1489 CAxroN Faytes 0/ A. 

II. xxxvi. X54 By the softnos of thees thinges. .the stroke of 
the engyn shal be corromped and vayne. 

2 . To decompose, cause to rot or decay; to 
infect or taint with corruption. 

1340 Hampolb Pr, Consc, 850 It myght \ic ayr swa cor. 
rumpud mak pat men Imrof dede .suld take. 1382 
WvcLiF I Cor, V. 6 A Util sour dow3 corumpith, or defoiilUh, 
al the gobet, 1398 Trbvisa Barth, De P, R. xi. xiii. (1582) 
164^ Thunder , . corrumpeth wine in tuns. 1480-70 Bk, 
Quintessence i. a Kir corrumpeb a hing a-noon. 

Skelton Bk, 3 P'olcs, He loseth nis soule, and corrompeth 
his body. 

8. To destroy morally, make morally corrupt. 
<1x340 TlAMP0Lu/’4<ii V. IT Stynkand wordo.s )jat coiumpis 
he heiers. 1340 Ayenb, 140 pot hi ne by ycorumped ne by 
ydele blisse, ne be roije, etc. 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. viii. 83 
Cry.sten men corrumped by the mariagcs..that they.. make 
wyth the sarasyns. c 153* Dewes ItUrod, Fr. in Palsgi'. 941 
To corrumpe or corrupt, corout^v. 

4 . To corrupt by bribery. 

1387 Trcvisa Higdeu (Rolls) VII. sat Kyng William 
corumpede Jie wardeynes wi)> money. 1474 Cax ton Chesse 
s6 By gold ne sillier ne shal not be corrupt ne corompid. 

6 . To corrupt (language). 

? <1x400 MorteArth, 3478 Of lang.Tgc of Rome, Of Latync 
corroumppede allc. 

0 . intr. To become corrupt ; to putrefy or rot. 
c X374_ Chaucer Booth, iii. xi. g6 Whan it rorloti)j to ben 
oone, it mot nedis dien and coriumpc to-gidre. ex4oa 
Lanjranc’s Cirurg, 77 To greet aboundaunce of mater 
corrumpinge. 14^-70 Bk. Quintessence i. a It schal not cor- 
rumpe ne rote whilis it is herinne. 

t Comi'mpable, a. Obs. Also 5 oorromp-. 
[a. OF. co{f)rumpable , corrompable, f. corrompre 
Cobbump: see-AniiB.] = Cobkoptiblb. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 2149 Of a thyng that purfit is 
and stable Descendynge so til it be corrumpable [v.r, co- 
rumpable]. c 1430 Lydc. Backas vi. xv. (1354) 163 a. Of soule 
eternall,^ of body corumpahle. 1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. 
XIII. xvii, That whyche was mortal and corrompable. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 238^ Be not thou wrothe to leue the world 
corrumpable with his couetyses. 

t Corm'mpcion. Obs. An caily by-form of 
CoBBUPTioN ; cf. Cobbump. 

<1x3^ HAMPOLEiV<i^ferlxlii. 23 Swa is pride corumpeioun 
of hit X340 — Pr. Cottsc. 6 433 pe elementes alle sal jian dene 
be Of alle corrumpeiouns hat we here .se. c 1400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 117 If pat ony J>ing of corrumpeioun abide f>e place 
schal be opened wib an instrument. 

t Gorru'mpent, a. Obs. Also -ant. [ad. L, 
corrumpent-em, pr. pplc. of corrumpSre to CoB- 
BUPT : in F. corrompantl] Corrupting, destractivc. 

1607 SchoL Disc. agst. Antichr. i. i. 28 This chaunge cor- 
rumpent of the forme. Ibid. n. v. 19 The onelyeoirumpent 
altei ing that can he named. 1638 R. Franck North, Mem. 
(1821) 41 Such corrumpant grandees, that think whole 
kingdoms gobbets not great enough.. to satiate their appe- 
tites. 

t Corru'mper, -our. Obs. rare. [In 15th c. 
corumpour, a. OF. co{r')rompeur, -nimpeur, f. cor- 
rompre.'] = COBBUPrJBB. 

X474 Caxton Chezse iii. vii. Thou hast the eyen of corum- 
pour of children, and art as a traytre. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 
8S/2 Corumper of the lawe. 

t Corru’p, -U'ppe, V. Obs. By-form of Coe- 
BUPT V. [prob. partfy due to taking the pa. pple. 
and pa. t. corrupt as corrup-^-t '. cf. thc.Sc. eorrup- 
pit.] Hence Oorra*ppdd ppl. a. 

X4S3 Caih. Angl, 76 To Cojrupe, corrH\tH\^ere. XS33 
Gau Richi (1887) 17 In thair corruppit mind. xS3S 
Coverdalb Eccl. X, I Deed (lyes y* corruppe swete oynt- 
hient. <1 XS36 Tindale Expos, t yohn ii. 15 To corruppe 
the Scripture with false gloses. xs^a Abf. Hamilton 


Catech. (1S84) ir Potegareis that sellls corruppit drogaris. 
Ibid. 91 Thai corrup the ayre with the exempil of thair un- 
clein lyfe. 

Corrupt (kpiTO-pt), ppl. a. Also 4 corupt(e, 
4-6 corrupte, (5 oomippte). [a. OF. co(r)nipt 
(X4thc. in Littre) or ad. L. comipt-its, pa. pple. 
of corrumpHre : see Cobbump. 

By Chaucer and Gower often stressed on first syllable.] 
tA. ts pa. pple. Comipled, depraved, spoiled. 
X340 Ayenb. 8a Hare wyt is a! m3'swent and corupt ase 
the zuelg of Jie . . wyfman grat myd childe. e 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T.T 167 A luge that may nat been deceyued ne cor- 
rupt X484 Caxton Curial s That he be not corrupt or 
coromped. 1337 Payhel Barclays yugwrth 36 b, How he 
had corrupt the estates of Rome with his treasur. c 160a 
Shaks. Sotai. cxxxvii, Eyes corrupt by ouer-partiall lookes. 
B. as adj. 

1 . Changed from the naturally sound condition, 
esp. by decomposition or putrefaction developed 
or incipient ; putrid, rotten or rotting ; infected or 
defiled by that which causes decay, arch. 

c X380 WycLiF.S>/. Wks. III. gz ]?ou .schalt have pestilence 
and fevere, cold, and hrennynge hete, and corrupt aier. 
c 13K Chaucer Merck. T. 1008 A wylde fyr and corrupt 

S estilence So falle vp on youre bodyes ;^et_^to nyght. c 1400 
Iaundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Men duse it in medicines.. for 
clensing of corrupte hliide. C1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 52 
It castib to wounde be corrupt mater bet is in [le place 
bat is Drusid. 1326-34 Tindale M^dt, vii. 17 A corrupt 
tree bryngethe forthe evyl! (rate. 1363 Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 20 D, [It] may breede wormes, as all other corrupt 
flesh will doe. 1377 B. Gooce HercsbacKs Hush. iv. (1586) 
193 The water, .having gotten a corrupt quality by the 
nature and corruption of Uie mettall. 1^7 Milton P. L. 
X. 69s Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot. Corrupt and 
Fe.stilent. 1767 Gooch Treat. Woutids I. 220 A corrupt 
and stagnant air causes various disorders, and the worst 
kind of fevers. 

b. Said of the blood of one legally attainted ; 
see CouEUPTiON 2 b. 

X641 Termes dc la Lty^ 89 Wlien any h attainted of 
Felony or Treason, then his bioud is said to bee corrupt, by 
meancs whereof his children, nor any of his Bioud, cannot 
be heires to him, or to any other Ancestour. a 1832 
Bentham Prhtc. Penal Lam Wks. 1843 I. 480 No title can 
be deduced through the corrupt blood of the father. 

'|' 2 . Spoiled by base additions; adulterated; 
debased. Obs. 

1381 Act 23 Elie. c. 8 § X A greate parte of the waxc made 
and melted within this Rcalme hath byn founde to bee of 
late verye corrupt by reason of the dcceyplfull mixture 
thereof. 1683 Col. Rec. Pemisylv. I. 86 They were tould 
it was about corrupt money. 

3 . Debased in character; infected wilb evil; 
depraved ; perverted ; evil, wicked, 
c 1323 E. E. Allit. P, B aSi Ho knew vebo centre corupte 
in hit seluen. c X380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wycli/x^^ 
b>se corupt in mynde wibstoden treu|7. 1494 Faovah 
Chran v. fxxxi. 59 Peiceyuynge his corrupt mynde. _ 1537 
N. T. (Genev.) Eph. iv. 29 Let no corrupt communication 
procede out of your mouthes. XS7X Golding Calvin ott Ps, 
I. I The corrupter that the world is, so muche the more 
carefully must wee shunne all noysome feloshippe, 2596 
Shaks. Merck. V. iii. li, 75. X64X Milton Animadv. Wks, 
(1851) 206 ALiturgiewhich had no being, .but from ihecor- 
ruptest times. 1738 S. Hayward Semi. i. xx However dis- 
agreeable this truth may appear to corrupt natui e. 1S37 PI, 
Reed Led. Eng Poets viii, 281 Charles II came back., 
with tastes as corrupt as his morals. 1877 Sparrow Serm. 
viii. 101 A corrupt form of Christianity. 

4 . Perverted from uprightness and fidelity in the 
discharge of duty; influenced by bribeiy or the 
like; venal. a. Ofp^ons. 

*393 Gower C<i/yC I. 217 But sodeinly the jugc he nome. 
Which corrupt sat upon the dome. lozx Elsing Debates 
Ho. Lords (1870) i6 The L. Chancellor is accused to be a 
corrupt judge. 1777 Burke Carr. (1844) II. 294 There 
never was, for any long time, a coirupt representative of a 
virtuous people. 1838 Lytton Alice iii. i, He was shame- 
fully corrupt in the disposition of his patronage, 2833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 547 Those who receive the filthy 
lucre are corrupt already. 1876 N, Amer. Rev, CXXIIl. 
139 A corruptionist and the proprietor of a corrupt legisla- 
tive squadron. 

b. Of actions, etc. 

Corrupt practices (at parliamentai y, municipal, and other 
elections) : such forms of bribery, direct or indirect, as are 
made illegal and puni-shablc by the various Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices Acts, notably that of 1883. 

x^3 in Strype Ann. Re/. I. xxxv. 387 That corrupt labour 
was made for his deliveiance under queen Mary. X631-2 
High Commission Cases (Camden) 3x2 Discharged them . . 
from being publique Notacyes, for their makeing of false 
and corrupt acts. x8io Wellington in Gurw. Des/. V. S 34 i 
I have no reason to believe that there is anything corrupt 
in the transaction. 1863 H. Cox Instil, i. viii. 117 The 
general laws against corrupt practices at elections. 

6. Of language, texts, etc. ; Destroyed in purity, 
debased; altered from the original or correct 
condition by ignorance, carelessness, additions, 
etc. ; vitiated by errors or alterations. 

c 1386 Chaucer Metn of Law's T. 422 A raaner Latyn 
corrupt was hir speche, But algates ther by was she vnder- 
stonde. xS3S Jove Apol. Tindale 22 The copie was so 
corrupt. 163a Lithgow Trav, vii. (1682) 3x8 Both Tongues 
being .a corrupt Arabick. 1740 Theobald Pref. to Shaks., 
Shakspeare's case has in a great measure resembled that 
of a corrupt Classlck. Ibid. The emendation of corrupt 
passages. 1760-72 tr. yuan- ^ UlloeCs Vay. (ed. 3) II. 30 
Rimac, an Indian word .. from a eptrupt pronunciation of 
which word the Spaniards have derived Lima, 183X Mac- 
aulay Ess., Croker^s Boswell note, A gro.ssly corrupt pas- 
sage from the 'IxenSes of Euripides. x868 Freeman Nortn. 


Conq. (1B76) II. App. 680 The text seems very corrupt. i8Sx 
Skeat Etymol. Diet, s.v. Necromancy, Low Lat. nigro- 
wantia, corrupt form of neeroniantia. 

Corrupt (k/r 27 'pt), V. For forms see the adj. 
[app. f. CoEBUPT ppl.a. (cf. to content ) ; but subseq. 
referred directly to L. corrupt-, ppl. stem of <:<?/■- 
: rumple, and treated as the English representative 
of that verb, to the supereession of (IIoebdmp ». 
After the formation of the vb., corrupt was used 
for some time as its pa.pple., beside corrupts ; 
and is found also as a short form of the pa. tense.] 

1 . treats. To spoil or destroy (flesh, fimit, or other 
organic matter) by physical dissolution or putrid 
decomposition ; to turn from a sound into an 
unsound impiiie condition ; to cause to ‘ go bad ’ ; 
to make rotten or rotting, arch. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. iv. 16 Thou} the ilke that is withoute- 
forth, cure man be corruptid; nethelees that man that is 
withinne forth, is renewid. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 

III. 221 A body may be fordoo and corrupted. 1353 Eden 
Decades 16 The yytales [being] corrupted by taking water 
at the riftes euyll closed. 1377 B. Gooqe Heresbaclis Hnsb, 

IV. (1586) margin, Breade corrupteth hony. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia v. 19s It being certainly the quality of 
the place, either to kill, or cure quickly, as the bodies are 
more or less corrupted. 1632 Lithgow Tract, v. (1682) 184 
The infectious air, that corrupted the blood of strangers. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierrds Stud. Nat. (1790) II. 273 
Fruits, which, .must have performed a voyage of sixty or 
fourscore leagues, without being corrupted. 

b. ^g. Said in reference to the blood of attainted 
persons : see ConnupriON 2 b. 

1S91 Shaks. i Hen. VI, ii. iv, 93 And by his Tieason, 
stand'st not thou attainted, Corrupted, and exempt from 
ancient Gentry ? i6a8 Coke On Lift. § 745 By his attainder 
of Treason or Felonie his blood is so stained and corrupted 
as. .his children cannot be heyres to him. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. a) III. 346 The attainder of the father only 
corrupts the lineal blood, and not the collateral blood 
between the brothers. 

2 . To render unsound or impure by the con- 
tamination of putrid matter; to infect, taint, 
render morbid. 

1348 Hkli. Chrott, 123 [The town] was now infected and 
corrupted, with the pestilent plague : whereby twoo partes 
of the people, .wer destroyed. 1363 Fulke Meteors (1640) 
16 This kinde of Exhalation corrupteth the awe, which 
infecteth the bodies of men and beasts. 1671 R. Bohun 
Disc. tVind 173 Suffocating Air, which infests the Burn- 
ing Zone; where the whole Masse is corrupted with intoler- 
able heats. 

t b. To adulterate. Obs. 

Act 23 Elie, c. 8. § 4 Ever^'e Person and Persons that 
shall coiruptethe Honny..wiLli any deceyptfull myxture, 
shall forfeyte the Barrell. 1697 View Penal Laws 244 If 
any. .Vintners shall Corrupt or Adulterate any Wine. 

3 . To render morally unsound or * rotten ’ ; to 
destroy the moral purity or chastity of ; to pervert 
or ruin (a good quality) ; to debase, defile. 

a 1300 Cursor M. (GStt.) 1353 heading. How manes sinne 
hat i of mene, Corrupt all )>is world bidene. 2382 Wyclif 
Gen, vi. 12 Al forsothe flehs had coniplid his weie vpon the 
erthe. 2526-34 Tindale x Cor. xv. 33 Be not deceaved : 
malicious speakinges corrupte good manners. 1530 Palsgr. 
349 That their virgynite shulde be corrupted. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. IV. iii. 33 The fittest time to corrupt a mans Wife, is 
when shee’s falne out with her Husband. 2782 Gibbon Decl. 

4- F. xxviii. III. 96 The worship of .saints and relics corrupted 
thepure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model, 1837 
Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer, II. 360 The regard to wealth, 
as the most important object in life, which extensively cor- 
rupts Americans. 2872 Morley ybltaire (1S86) 258 Lewis 
Xv., perhaps the most worthless of all the creatures that 
monarchy has ever corrupted. 

4 . To destroy or pervert the integiity or fidelity 
of (a person) in his discharge of duty ; to induce 
to act dishonestly or unfaithlully ; to make venal ; 
to bribe. 

134B Hall Chron. 23B By corruptyng with money diverse 
Burgesses of the towne,_ 1596 Spenser F, Qt v. ii. 23 She 
ment him to corrupt with goodly meede._ 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. ii. xxvii. 254 Upon nope of escaping punishment, 
by corruplingpublique J ustice. 1848 Macaulay H ist. Eng, 
11 . 236 Baxter was neither to be corrupted nor to be de- 
ceived. 2863 Mill in Morn. Star 6 July, A lavish expendi- 
ture of money, in corrupting the electors, 
b. with adverbial extension. 
x6oi Shaks. IVeil iv. iii. 204 Whether , . it were not 
possible with well-waighing summes of gold to corrupt him 
to a reuolt. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 368 The greatest part 
Of Mankind thCT corrupted to forsalte God their Creator. 
X749 Fielding Tom pones v. wi, The disease .Tpplies to the 
French mill tary politics and corrupts nature over to his side. 
1798 Anii-yacobm xxxi. Endeavouring to corrupt the 
waiter to mingle poison with the food. 

f 5 . To pervert the text or sense of (a law, etc.) 
by altering it for evil ends. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Prov. Prol., Oure writen thingis . , that ben 
not coruptid. 1309 [see Corrupting ppl. «. i], a 1336 
Tindale Exp. Matt. Title-p., The restoring agayne of 
Moses law corrupte by the Scribes and Pharises. x6xx Bible 
2 Cor, ii. 17 Wee are not as many which corrupt the word 
of God. 2639 Fxarson Creed ii. 136 note. The Mahometans, 
who could not deny but they [those words of the psalm] 
were spoken of the Messlas, were forced to corrupt the text, 
2709 Hearne Collect, 4 Oct., The Hereticks corrupted the 
New Testament. 

0. To destroy the purity of (a language), the 
correctness or original form of (a written passage, 
a word, etc.) ; to alter (language) for the worse 
as judged by the standard of the original. 
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1630 R. Jolatson's Kiugd. \ Coutiiiw. 371 Their language 
is Italian, but cotrupted ■with the Greeks, FrMch,_and 
Spanish. t6gg Damfies II. 11. >• i<S By the Spaniards 
Islat des Amuts, but the English Seamen .. corrupt the 
same strangely, and some call it the Desarts, okxk the 
Deseuvusses, 1768 Johwbon Pref. io Shdks. Wks. IX. 277 
The faults of all [the Publishers] . . have . . corrupted many 
passages perhaps beyond recovery. 1881 Skeat Efyiiiol. 
Did. s.v. Cutlass, Hence the word was corrupted to cttr- 
ileaxe, 

7 . To spoil (anything) in quality: fa. a thing 
material. Oh. 

1526-34 Tindale Matt. vi. rp Se that ye gaddre you not 
treasure vpon the erth, ■where rust and mothes Mrrupte 
[16x1 doth corrupt, x88i doth consume], ifidg Life Earl 
Essex in Select. HarLMisc. (1793) 16+ Immoderate showers 
of rain had so corrupted the ground, that the body of foot 
could not march, nor the train of artillery move, 

Tj. a thing not material : To spoil, mar. arch. 
t6oa MAitSToN.. 4 «^. ^ Mel. iv .Wks. 1856 1 . 48 Thou hast had 
a good voice, if this coide marshe..have not corrupted it. 
lioiSsaoLVES Hist. Tterksjga Hee was. .called backe again 
for corrupting the hope conceived of peace. 1633 J. Hay- 
ward tr, BiondisEramenaT&t ThePrincesse. .hndingnow 
her pleasure corrupted with the feare of the Fleet that came 
towards her. 1833 Tennyson Blackbird 15 Plenty corrupts 
the melody That made thee famous once, when younp. 
t 8, To break up the constitution or existing 
form of; to dissolve, destroy. Oh. 

t6£|S-6o Stanley Hht. Philos. (lyoil 520/1 Of the cor- 
ruption of the Number Ten. .is generated the Niunber Nine 
. ,of Nine corrupted is generated Ten, by addition of One. 
1739 Clarke Rohwulfs Nat. Phil. 17 We say an egg is 
corrupted, when we see the Egg no longer, but a chicken in 
its place, 

9 . intr. To become corrupt or putrid, to *go 
bad’; to uudergo decomposition ; to putrefy, rot, 
decay. 

c 1386 Chaucer HniS. T. 1888 The clothered blood for 
any lechecraft Corrupteth. 1536 Pilgr. Petf. {W. de W. 
1531) 84 b, Take away thy souTe, and anone thy body cor- 
rupteth and stynketh. 1563 Fulkk Meteors 65 b. Gold 
never corrupteth by rust. 1599 Shaks. Hen, V, v. ii. 40 All 
her^Husbandry doth lye on neapes, Corrupting in it owne 
fertilitie. C1635 Milton Death Fair Infant 30 Yet can 1 
not persuade me thou art dead. Or that thy corse corrupts 
in earth's dark womb. 171a J. James tr. Le Blomts Garden- 
ing 203 Stagnant Water is. .very subject to corrupt, and to 
stink. 1803 WiTTMAN Trav. Turkey 6g The carcasses of 
dead animals . .were scattered in great abundance among the 
tents, to corrupt and moulder away, 
b. of moral decay. 

1598 Meres Palladis T., In these declining and corrupting 
times. 1613 Bacon Ess., Greatn, Kingd. (Arb.) 488 In a 
slothfull Peace, both courages will efTeminate, and maners 
corrupt, x8i6 Southey Poet's Pilgr. iv. ix The human 
mind Corrupt and goes to wreck, 1873 Sfuroeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. Iviii. 8 Every unregenerate man is an abortion. 
He corrupts in the darkness of sin. “ 

Cornroted (k^wpted), ppl. a. [f. Cobeott 
V. -f- -ED.J Made or become corrupt (in various 
senses); =CoBEUPrj 5 //. a. 

1563 in Strype Ann. Ref. I, xxxv. 393 That corrupted 
means were used for my delivery. 1581 Art 23 Elis. c. 8, 
§ x, Yf the same corrupted waxe shall happen to bee solde. 
x6o3 Shaks. Ham, m. iji. 37 In the corrupted currants of 
this world, Offence’s gilded hand may shoue by lustice, 
x6oj3 Knolles Hist, Turks (X638) 320 This corrupted 
traitor. 1699 Bentley Phal. xii. 327 The present copy of 
Scylax, one of the most corrupted hooks in the world. 1731 
Swift 0 « Air They argue no corrupted mind Inhim. 

iy68 Johnson Pref.io Shaks. Wks. IX. agi The emenda- 
tion of corrupted passages. 1807 J, E. Smith Phys. Bot. 
Soo The sap of corrupted wood. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. 1 . 1, i. 44 A pagan, who had some notion of Christianity 
m a corrupted form. 

Hence Coxxu'ptedly adv,, Goxxu'pte&ness. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie cfGad m. ii, 109 The senat 
. .judged ten yeates together most partially, and most cor- 
ruptedly. 1648 Jemkyn Blhid Guide iv, go Our native 
corruptednesse. 1694 Sloahe in PM. Trans. XVIIL 62 
Fowls, •called Cuntut^^ and by the Spaniards corruptedly 
Condor. 1817 Bentham ParL Ref, Caiech. (18x8) 73 The 
Tut^es . . are thus kept . . in a state - . of , . cormptedness, 1851 
G, S. BKBSSiMaiiy Mansions (1862) 3B1 note. References to 
Pagan Mythology, which sprang corruptedly out of Old 
Patnarchism. 

Corrupter, -or (kpru ptai). Also 6 -ar, -our. 
[f. CoHBUPT V. + -EB I- ; also spelt -or, like the 
L. agent-n. from corrwnpSre, and in i6tb c. 
with AngloiFr, ending -our=mod.F. corrtipieur^ 
One who or that which corrupts : in various 
senses. 


1538 Starkey England ii. i. 150 Lyve alway as commyn 
corruptarys of chastyte. 1546 Bale^»«-. Votaries i. (R,), 
• f n/?*" bih^ded, 1581 Mulcaster Positions 

iv. (X887} TO To much moisture, the corrupter of such car- 
cases. 1656 Prynne Demurrer 22 They were corrupteis 
and counterfeitere of the Kings mony. 1675 Traherne CAj*. 

XV. 221 The artifices of corruptors. 1709 Steele 
J vL S TJe great Corrupter of our Manners 
and Momhty. 179X-1833 DTsraeu Cur. Lit., New Words, 
Xlli ^20 Ahere are three foul corruptors of a lanffuaee : 

affectation, and ignorance. z88o E. White C%t. 
Reltg, 02 I he apostles do not hesitate to attribute the worst 
mouves to corrupters of the truth. 

b. One guilty of bribery or * corrupt practices ’. 

Packing (1821) 4y Corruptors, regular or 
X863 H, Cox Instit. I. viii, 116 Bribeiy is not only 
corrupter, but also in the person, receiving 
spectator 6 Mar. 313/2 The vote might he 
reckoned as given for the corrupter. 

' Cowu'ptfyi, a. rare, [f. Cobbtoc v, + -FUi, 
alter words like harmfiil, hurtful, in which the 


first element is a sb., but is liable to be thought a 
verb.] Full of corrupting influence ; fraught with 
corruption. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 54 She ..with corruptfull IFf. 
corrupted] bribes is to untruth distrayned. <1x851 Jo.^na 
Bailub (Ogilvie), Boasting of this honourable borough to 
support its own dignity and independency against all cor- 
ruptful encroachments. 

Corruptibility (kprrijptibrliti), [ad. L. cor- 
ruptibilitas (Teitullian), f, corniptibilis : see next 
and -ITT. Also mod.F. corruptibiliU^ The quality 
of being corruptible. 

[1536-34 Incorruptibilite'. see Corruptible 1.] a x68o 
Charnock in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. cii. 25 Those that 
aie freest from co.'Tuptibility and change, 1751 Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. (1779) II. lii. 127 He hoped to profit, .by the 
corruptibility of her guardian. X847 De Quincey Pnuto- 
tauiism, Wks, 1863 VII. ixfiThecornmtibilities of perishing 
syllables. 1874 J. H. Blunt Did. Sects (1886) 428/2 The 
corruptibility incident to ordinary human nature. 

Corruptible (k^r»ptib’l), a. Also 7 -able, 
[a. F. corruptible (14th c.) or ad. L. corruptibil-is, 
f. ppl. stem of corrump^e to Cobbupt ; see -bib.] 

1 . Liable to comiption ; subject to natural decay 
and dissolution ; perishable, mortal. 

(Chiefly in Scriptural phraseology.) 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8860 Made of corruptybelle 
matere. a 1400-50 Alexander 3459 A coraptible kyng of 
clay fourmed, 15^-34 Tindale i Cor. ix. 25 They do it to 
obtayne a corruptible croune, but we to obtayne an vneor- 
ruptible croune. Ibid. xv. 53 This corruptible must put on 
incorruptibilite ; and this mortall must put on immortalite. 
1597 Hooker Eccl, PoL v. Ixvii. § 7 The sacrament being 
of Itself but a corruptible and earthly creature. 1693 Rav 
Dissol. World 29 They held that the World is corruptible. 
X796 SouTREY Oceas. Pieces v, The soul Inhabits still its 
corruptible clay, C Bronte J*. Eyre vi. In putting off 

our corruptible bodies. 

+ 2 . Pertaining to or characteristic of corruption ; 
corrupt. Oh. 

1586 Cocan Hamm Health li. (1636)65 Onyons. .engender 
ill humours and corruptible putiifactions in the stomack. 
i6ao Venner Via Recta ■vU. xx6 They., engender winde, 
and inciease crude and corruptible humours. 

3 . Capable of moral corruption; open to the 
influence of bribery or corrupt practices. 

1677 Orrery Art of JVar43 If an Officer ., be false, cor- 
lupted, or corruptable. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 1. viii. gS The 
House of Commons., was itself corruptible. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk, Gt. lY. 521 Corruptiblest brute of a Chancellor. 

4 . Liable to verbal, textual, or phonetic cor- 
ruption. 

1887 Roget Old Fremh 100 The persistence of an essen- 
tially corruptible m in some [forms] is a curiosity, 

Covru'pti’bleuess. [f. prec. -h - nkss.] The 
quality ofbeing corruptible ; corruptibility. 

*398 [seelNcoRROPTiBLENKSs]. 1620VENNER ViaRectavu. 
114 The corruptiblenesse of their substance. s 6 jsArtCon- 
ientm. IV. g 2. 193 Considering the corruptibleness of our 
materials. 1850 Lynch TIeto. Trin. v. 75 symbol of 
inherent coriuptibleness. 

Corruptibly (k^rw-ptibli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -IT 2.] In a corruptible manner ; so as to be 
corrupted. 

*SS 5 J* Heywood Spider 4 F. vii. 34 Lone (namely self 
Ipue) corruptibly growyng. 1595 Shaks. fohn v. vii. 2 The 
life of all his blood Is touch'd coixuptibly. 

Corrupting (kproptig), vbl sb. [f. CoEBUPT 
V. -(■ -Iff 0 *,] The action of the verb Cobbupt. 

ififiS”!?® Cooper Thesaurus, Matins in indicia abstinere. . 
to refraine giving bribes, and corrupting of judges, n 1636 
Bacon New Ail,, Without all corrupting. 1677 Halb 
Prim, Ori^. Man. 11. xii. 244 By the gradual corruptings of 
the Traditions. 

Corru'ptiug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -1- -ing 2.] 

1 . That corrupts ijrans.) : see the verb. 

1509 Barclay Shyp tf Folys (1570) 107 That which is 
written both playne and holyly, By their corrupting and 
vnlawful glose , . they bring to damnable heresie. 1594 
Shaks. if j’cA. III. iv. il34" Play Stucleym. Simpson 

Sell, Shaks. (1878) 219 Tne way. .by force or by corrupting 
gold, To step into the throne. 1793 Burke Carr. (1844) III. 
<j 36 Power is a very corrupting thing, especially low and 
jobbish power. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VII. 263 A tyranny 
more degrading and corrupting than any she had hitherto 
emerienced. 

2 , That undergoes corruption ; becoming corrupt. 

1567 S'rtall Treas,^ (1850) 6 How be it, it is not golde al- 

wayes that doth shine. But corrupting copper, of small 
valuation. 1774 Golosm, Nat. Hist. (1776) V, 95 Fed with 
every kind of flesh, whether fresh or corrupting. x86o Rus- 
KiN Mod. Paint, viii. i. § 5 When, .living, we called it pure 
. . when . . corrupting, .we call it impure. 

Corruption (k^ru'pjsn). Forms; 4-5 oor- 
rupcioun, coTupoioim, -cion, 4 comipoyone, 
4-6 -cion, 5-6 -oyon, -oione, 5 -tyown, 6 -tione, 
(corouption), 6- corruption, [a. F. corruption 
(lathe.), in OF. also -Hun, -cion, ad. L, corrup- 
tion-em, n. of action from comimp-ere to corrupt. 
Adopted from theological Latin.] The action of 
corrupting ; the fact of being corrupted ; the con- 
dition of being conupt; corrupt matter; a cor- 
rupt example or form ; corrupting agency : in the 
various physical, moral, and transferred applica- 
tions of COERUPX. 

I. Physical. 

The destruction or spoiling of anything, esp, 
by disintegration or by decomposition with its at- 


CORB-TTPTION. 

tendant unwliolesomcness and loathsomeness ; 
putrefaction. Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. pi, B. XX. 98 Kynde come after with 
many kene sores, As pokkes and pestilences and moche 
poeple shente ; So kynde ]jorw corupciouns kulled ful 
manye. 1383 Wyclip Dan. iii. 92 Loo 1 \ see foure men . . 
walkynge m mydil of the £yre, and no thing of corrupcioiin 
is in hem. ei4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 31 In J>at abbay 
commes neuer fleess, ne flyes, ne nan ojier swilk vermyii^ of 
corrupcioun. 1546 Phaer Bk. Chtldr. (iSS 3 ) R U h, The 
hole body falleth in distemper . . it procedeth commonly by 
corrupcion of the milke. i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 771 If you 
provide against the causes of Putrefaction, matter maketh 
not that haste to corruption, that is conceived. 17x8 J. 
Cmambcrlayne Relig. Philos. (X730) I. iii. § 2 The naked 
Bone can rarely endure the Air without Corruption. 
fig. 1613 Shaks, Hen. VIII. iv, ii. 7X After iny death, I 
wish no other Herald. .To keepe mine Honor, from Corrup- 
tion, But such an honest Chronicler as Griffith. 

b. Spec, Decomposition as a consequence of 
death.; dissolution. 

a 1340 Hamtole Psalter xv. 10 Ne Jjou sail gif haligh 
to see corupcioun. 138a Wyclif x Cor. xv. ^2 The ajen 
rysinge of deed men. It is sowun in corupcioun. es^ 
Destr. Troy 10787 His corse . . come to corupcioun, as his 
kynd asked. 1533 Gau RichiVay (1888) 34 Yair sal be na 
gcneiacione na corrupcione eftir dwmis day. 16x5 Crooke 
Body of Man ig If we would keepe a body long, the dis- 
section must be begun at those pai-ts which are most bub- 
iecl to corruption. 1636 Bacon Sylva § 328 Corruption is a 
Reciprocal to Generation. _ xygo G. Smiih Laboratory I, 324 
Whatever is put in this oil, will keep fioni corruption . , for 
ages. xSys Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III, 5x1 When the bodies 
of the dead were tidceii up already in a state of corruption. 

t c. Applied to inorganic matter : The breaking 
up OT decomposition of a body, the oxidation or 
corrosion of metals, etc. Obs. 

1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 67 Copper, in colour, comming 
neerebt to Gold..giveth w^ to corruption, being infected 
with that greene mineiall Copperus. 1594 T. B. La Pri- 
maud. Fr. Acad. ii. 133 They are subiect to corruption, and 
so are all the creatures that are compounded of the elements, 
whether they haue life or no. 1666 Bovlb Orig. Formes 4 
Qnal. (1667) 57 Those violent Corruptions of^Bodies that are 
made by Outward Agents, shattering them into pieces, 
fd. In a more general sense: Destruction, dis- 
solution of tbe constitution which makes a thing 
what it is. Oh. 

<xx6o6 Blundbville, Corruption is a proceeding from a 
being to a not being, as fiom an oak to chips or ashes, xyxo 
J. Clarke Rohauli’s Nat. Phil. (1739) I. ly When aThin^ 
IS destroyed, or ceases to be what it was before, we call it 
Corruption ; thus we say it is a Corruption of the Wood, 
when we see the Wood no longer, but only the Fire in the 
Place of it. xBa^ J. H. Newman Ess. Develipm. 62 Cor- 
I option is a breaking up . . or . .resolution into its component 
parts, which involves eventually a loss of unity. 

f 2 . Infection, infected condition ; also Jtg. con- 
tagion, taint. Obs. 

e 1430 Lydg. in Turner Dom, Archit. III. 39 Whereby the 
towne was utterly assured From endengerynge of all corup- 
cion, From wycked ayre & fi om inflexion. 15^ tr. Lin- 
schotm’s Voy. in Arb. Gamer III. 14 Through the change 
of air and the corruption of the country, I fell sick. 

b- Law. Corruption of blood \ the effect of an 
attainder upon a person attainted, by which his 
blood was held to have become tainted or ‘ cor- 
rupted ’ by his crime, so that he and his descend- 
ants lost all rights of rank and title ; in conse- 
quence of which he could no longer retain pos- 
session of land which he held, nor leave it to 
heirs, nor could his descendants inherit from him. 

1563 Act $ Elis. c. I This Act . . shall not extend to make 
any corruption of blood. x6zo Guillim Heraldry i, viii. 
(1660) 47 More over that they shall sustain corruption of 
their blood and family. Z731 Land. Gas. No. sgzy/ii No 
Attainder, .shall extend to work any Corruption of Blood. 
X769 Elackstone Comm. IV. 381 It is to be hoped, that this 
corruption of blood, with all it's connected consequences, 
not only of present escheat, but of future incapacities of in- 
heritance even to the twentieth generation, may. . he abol- 
ished by act of parliament. 18x3 Sib S. Romilly in Examiner 
22 Feb._xx7/2 The next thing to which he objected, was the 
corruption of blood, which was a very different thing from 
the usual cases of forfeiture. 1863 Ld. Brougham Brit, 
Const. App. ii. 414 In the United States, .an attainder does 
not ■work corruption of blood. 

3 . coHcr. Decomposed or putrid matter, esp, in a 
sore, boil, etc. ; pus. Oh. exc. dial. 

1536 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 240 b, With a shell . . 
he scraped y« stynkyng fylth & conupeyon of her deed 
body. 1580 Baret Alv, C 13x9 Matter, or corruption com- 
ming out of a wound or sore, pus, x688 R. Holme Ar- 
moury 111. 324/2 Hooked.. Instruments . . termed Drawers 
are to scrape out Corruption in a Wound or Bruize. x888 
Peacock N. W, Line. Gloss, s.v., All blud and corruption. 

fig *S9 S Shaks. yohn iv. ii. 81 When it breakes, 1 feare 
Will issue thence The foule corruption of a sweet childes 
death. _ — 2 Hen, IV_, 111. i. 77 That foule Sinne 

gathering head, Shall breake into Corruption. 164a Rogers 
Naamati 263 True humblenesse . • lyes open brested to 
receive every point of Gods weapon, to let out her corruption. 

II. Moral, 

4 . A making or becoming morally corrupt ; the 
fact or condition of being corrupt ; moral deterio- 
ration or decay ; depravity. 

<; 1340 Cursor M, (Fairf.) 1553 {heading corrupcioun of 
^lande offer synne. 15^ Pi^r, Perf, (W. de W. issx) *0 
Ihat is It that preserueth mannes soule ffom spiritualf cor- 
rupeyon of synne. 1593 DXvies Insmort, Soul via, xxi. As 
from Adam, all Corruption take, xyxx Steele Sped. No. 
107^ ■p X The general Corruption of Manners in Servants is 
oiving to the Conduct of Masters. 181^50 Auson Hist. 



CORRUPTIONIST. 

Eurofe I. iL § go. i68 Have the arts and sciences contributed 
corruption or purification of morals? 1856 Froude 
Htsi. £Mff. (1B58) 1; ii. 178 The clergy as a body were 
paralysed by corruption. 1874 Green S/iort Hist. viii. 476 
The blow at the corruption of the Court which followed wm 
of a far more serious order. 

b. (with a and pi.') 

1340 Hampole Pt. And dense it of al manere 

of sgi, And of alle cpirupnons, bath hegh and Jaw. idoe 
pp, ^ wt/j i« § 16 My progress^ so small, and 

msensib^ ; my corruptions so stiong. 1684 Bunyak Pilsr, 
'*■..^37 young Man had strong Coriuptions to grapple 
S wiPT GullvueT Pref. Let. , Some corruptions of 
my Yahoo nature have revived in me. 

c. Corrupting influence or agency. 

it 1340 Hampole PseUter Prol. 3 pe whilk waxls noght 
sonre thurgh {le corupciouns of >is waild. c 1386 Chaucer 
Naira', r. f 855 Right so is a wikked prest corrupcioun ynouch 
for al a pwisch. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos 11. xx, How oft 
the heart Corruption shakes which perils could not part ! 
*875 Jowett /’Thfo (ed. 2) V. 124 The love of money is the 
corruption of states. 

6. Evil nature, ‘the old Adam’; anger, ‘tem- 
per Now colloq. or dial. 

17^ C. Winter Let. in W. Jay Mem, (1843] 36 His cor- 
raptions were rou.sed by the report. 1829 Blackie. Mas. 

S4S Fling dooii the Stannard— if you dinna, it’ll be 
waur for tou, for you've raised my corruption. 1830 Galt 
Lawrte T. V. xu. (1849) *47 ‘ Let alone my goods’ ,, ex- 
iPj; corruption was rising. 1848 A. Bronte 
ten. Wildjell Hall xxxi, I am no angel, and my corruption 
rises against it. ■' 

6. Perversion or destriiclion of integrity in the 
discharge of public duties by bribery or favour ; 
the use or existence of corrupt practices, esb. in 
a state, public corporation, etc. 

c 1^25 W^ioUN tViMA vii. viii. 703 Quhat for corniptyown 
and inwy, Thare charge Jiai dyd nocht detfully. *404 Act 
II Hen, VII.z. ai If any of the petit Jury toke. .any some 
of money, .after any suche corrnpeion by the Graund Jury 
lounden, etc. 1370-6 LAMnARDE PeravA. Kent (18261 141 
Ouy. . escaped soon after by corruption of his keepers. 
a i6<jo Hooker EccLPol vri. xxiv. § 8 Sinioniacal corW 
tion l may not for honours sake suspect. 1631 Hobbes 
Bmtaia. II. XXVI. 144 The frequent corruption and partiality 
• ynnius Lett. i. (1804) I. 13 It i.s not sulff. 

cient,. that judges aie superior to the vileness of pecuniary 
corruption. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) if, xii. 398 
iUe real vice of thi.s parliament was not intemperance, du' 
corrupuon. 1880 McCarthy Own Titms IV. fix. 316 Th 
bai^t has not extinguished corruption in small boroughs, 

TD. A case or instance of corrupt practice. Obs. 

1621 ^usma HehatesHo. Loyds (Camden) 14 The corrup- 
cion wherewith the L. Chancellor was charged, viz,, twenty, 
tnree ^verall corxupcions proved by wytnesses, 

III. The perversion of anything from an 
original slate of purity. 

+ 7 . Despoiling of virginity, violation of chastity. 

*34® Mnydenhod.,to lokl al hare lyf hare 

Dodws yholliche wyjjoute enye cornipoion, rx4ao Metr. 
ot. Kata. ISO (Hoatm.) Tliou schewest hero a false reson, 
w^mM withowt con-upeyon Never syt chylde ne baie. 
e. The perversion of an institution, custom, etc. 
from its primitive purity ; an instance of this per- 
version, 

(*700) 38 The Corruption 
monarchy is call d Tyranny. x(S6x Brakhall ynsi 
yina, ii, lolhey whofiist separated themselves from the 
primitive pure Church, and brought in corruptions in faith, 
practise. Liturgy, etc. X776 Johnson s Apr, in Boswell, 
AtterwarcLs there were gross corruptions introduced by the 
indulgences to priests to have concubines. 
1807 bMiLES Huguenots Eng. iii, (i88o) 45 The Huguenots. . 
denounced the corruptions of the Church, and demanded 
their reform. 1878 Morlby Carlyle Grit. Misc. Ser. i. 201 
0 J“dTC a system in its corruption. 

^ V. Change of language, a text, word, etc. from 
its correct or original condition to one of incor- 
reclness, deterioration, etc. 

Fabyan Chron, n. xlvii. 31 It was called Caerlud or 
Liuudys towne : and after by corrupeyon, or shortyneof the 
specht It was named London, X399 Thynnb Antmadv, 

. rAu ®fcessylye, bothein matter, my ter, and meaninge, 
jrt LLhaucer s text) must needes gather corruptione, passinge 
throughe so manye handes. 1634 Ford P, Warheck i. iii, Tell 
me . . IS it [the writing] a sure intelligence of all The progress 
pj enemies’ intents Without corruption 7 1679 Plot 
^affordsh, (1686) 417 It wm ever after call’d Wulfrunes- 
ilampton, since by corruption of speech Wolverhampton. 
17X0 SwirT_ 7 'ailey No. 230 F 3 The continual Corruption 
ot oiw English Tongue. x86a Rawlinson Aiu:. Mon. L viii, 

21S His numbers having suffered corruption during their 
passage through .so many hands, x86i Max Muller ^V. 

I. II (1B80) 47 By phonetic corruption , . not only the 
101 m, but the whole nature of lat^uage is destroyed. 

b. A concrete instance of such alteration, 

.*?99 Bentley Phal. xi, 228 As for the two other names 
Aristodolium and Archebolion, the former is a manifest 
corruption, xyxx Steele Sped. No. 80 F 9, 1 am not 
against reforming the Corruptions of Speech you mention, 

*7S* Johnson Rambler No. 177 F 9 A copy.. by the help 
o might be freed from several corruptions. 

*836 Stanley Sinai * Pal. (1838) v, 233 Ndblus being the 
corruption of Neapolis. 

Corruptionist (k^ru’pjonist). [f, prec. + 

-1ST.] A sujppoiter, defender, or practiser of cor- 
ruption, esp. in the administration of public affairs. 
x8xo L, Hunt (in Aihenmunt x8 Dec. 1880, 815/3), The 
have it that 1 am a turbulent demagogue. 

1824 Syd, Smith Wks. (1859) II, 43/1 Never mind, say the 
corruptionists, you must go on saying you marry in the 
name of the Trinity whether you believe In it or not. x8^ 
Am^uan VIII, 260 One of the most notorious corruption- 
ists in American politics. 
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t Corru’ptious, (t. Obs. Also 6 -Tioiis. [f. as 
prec. : see -ona.] Characterized by corruption, 
1340 CovEBDALE Frtdtf. Less. Pref. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
Of ourselves we are but grafts of a corraptious tree. 
XS39 Morwvns Evonynt, 23 Yet for-as-miiche as they be 
corruptuous,.they cannot be long kept. X604 Breton /’ rtxr. 
Shepherd C iv b, A breath that so the ayre perfumes As all 
corruptious sence [=scent] consumes. 

Corruptive (k^n-ptiv), a. {sbi) [ad. L. cor- 
rupiiv-us liable to corruption (Tertull.), or a. P. 
corruptif, -vot (14II1 c.), f. stem of L. ecrrtimplh'ei 
see -iVB.] 

+ 1 . Subject or liable to corruption. Obs. 

*S93 Nashe Christ’s P. (1613) 180 That wee may receiue 
no corruptiue inheritance. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 84 
bait.. does tye or hold the corruptive parts of the Flesh 
^ptive, that they cannot proceed to Putrifaction. xfipx 
Kav Creation ii. (1704) 233 Some corruptive quality for so 
speedy a dissolution of die Meat. 

2 . That has the quality of corrupting; that 
lends to corrupt. 

x6o9 Armin TiaL T(^lor\ ij b, Toout-rime thy ill-reason’d 
cloze In thy corruptive ptayse. 2640 Reynolds Passions 
111. XQ Such a temper of Mince is coriuptive to the Mem- 
Qiie, a X69X Boyle Hist. ,,4*rxiL(x692) 65 Lightning is not 
always destructive or corruptive of Vegetables. X737 
WiiisTON Hist. IV. viii. §3 This fountain ..was 

entirely of a sickly and corruptive nature. 2817 Bentham 
CA. Eng. 33a. 2884 F . Peek in Contemp, Rev. July 73 The 
association of the first oflenders with the old and ineclaim- 
able convicts is fatally corruptive. 

t B. sb. A thing that tends to corrupt. Obs, 
x6ax Ld. DiGBV in Rushw, Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 228 Of 
all these Corruptives of Judgment..! do, before God. dis- 
charge my self. 

Hence Coxxrrptively adv., ia a corruptive 
manner. 

x6s2j F. G. tr. Seuderjis Artamenes vin. n. (1655) 121 
Foiming that name out of two Greek woicls coiruptively 
put together. 183* G. S. Faber Many Mansions (1862) 8x 
Corrupttvely derived from Primitive Patriarchal Tradition. 

+ Corru’ptless, a. Obs. [f. CoBBOPT V. + 
-LESS ; cf. cxJiatistless, and see Cobbuptpol.] Not 
subject to corruption ; incorruptible. 

x6o6 Marston Sophonisha ni. i, Corruptlesse hunny, and 
pure dew. 26x3 Hcvwoon Silver Age iv. i, There is in me 
nothing moi tal, save this shape, .The rest all pure, corrupt- 
le.ss, and refined. 2693 Drydem OvMs Met, xv, 595 The 
borders with corruptlejss myrrh are crown'd. 

Corrujrtly (k^ro-ptli), adv. Also 4 corup- 
liehe. IT, Cobbom a. + -ly 2.] In a corrupt or 
depraved manner ; pervertedly ; by means of cor- 
ruption or bribery. 

2357 Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype EccL Mem, I. App. 
Ixxxi. 296 Alas!, Master Pole, what lack of learning micl 
prudence was this, so corruptly to judg the matter. 2396 
SuAKS, .dfiur//. V . II. ix. 42 0 that estates, degrees, and 
omces, Were not deriu'd corruptly. 2612 Bible Neh. i, 7 
We haue dealt very corruptly against thee, 273a Law 
Serious C. xviii. (ed. a) 325 We are all of us, for the most 
pai t corruptly educated. 2863 H, Cox Instii. i. v. 24 To 
which eireess several of the ^adgesjcorruptly gave counten 


ance. x^ Daily News 2 Feb,, He deiued that there had 
been any intention of corruptly influencing votes here. 

b. By way of verbal or textual corruption. 

, 2387 Tbevisa Higden (Rolls) VT. 259 Cadwaledrus . . is 
i-efeped Cedwalla.Tbut corupliche, for they knew nou^t the 
joneage of Britouns. 2368 Grafton Chron. 11, 9 Called 
in the Norman language Cover le fne, which we now cor- 
ruptly call Curfue, 27*8 Newton Chnmol. Amended In- 
trod. s Wilting Jasus corruptly for Inachus. 2774 C. J. 
Phipps Poy, N. Polezi4 Called by the Russians Morse, from 
thence by our Seamen corruptly Sea Horse. 

CoxvuptueSS (kpro’ptnes). [f. as prec. + 
■NESS.] The quality of being corrupt ; corruption, 
xs6x T. Norton Cahtiu’s Inst. ii. iv. (1634) *3* The 
wickednesse that they have conceived by cornmtnesse of 
nature. 2638 Prnketiiman Ariach, I iij b. The Beasts and 
Cattel also throimh corruptnesse of the grasse wheron they 
fed, died. 2786 J7 Roberts in Life 38 Thou mayest see the 
corruptness of such laws, a 2847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of 
Manor V. xxix. 8i The corruptness of his motives in marry- 
ing my cousin, 

Gorruptress (kpr»’ptres). [f. Cobbupteb + 
■BSS.] A female corrupter ; also Jig. of things. 
c 2621 Chapman Ilutd xni. 316 Man’s fierce corruptress, 
Fight, Set up her bri'jtles in the field with lances long and 
light. 2624 Fletcher Wife for Month iv. iii, Peace, thou 
rude bawd Thou studied old corruptiess, 2748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (iSiz) VI. i. 2 What terms wouldst thou have 
me to keep with such a sweet corruptress ? 2879 Farras 
St. Paul IL 21 Ionia had been the corruptress of Greece, 
Ephesus was the corruptress of Ionia. 

t Corruptrice. Obs. rare-'^. [ad, L, cor- 
ruptrix, -iricem, fem. of comipier, on analogy of 
T. corruptrice : see -tbicb.] =prec. 

,2609 Holland A mm, Marcell. xxv. iii, 266 Licentious 
libertie, the corruptrice [pomiptricem] of States and 
manners both. 

t Corrn'ptriz. Obs. [L.] = prec. 

2622 Cotgr., Corruptrice a corruptrix, a woman that 
marres, or misleads, others, 

CorruBcate, -ation, erron. flf. Cobtiboatb, etc. 
Corry, var. of Cobbib ; obs, £ Cobby. 
Oorrydie, Corrynogh, Corrysive, Corry- 
vall, obs, ff. Cobbody, Cokonaoh, Cobbosivb, 

COKBIVAL. 

Cora, obs, £ Coabsb, Corse, Coobsb, Caosa, 
CoBsa ; Cors, in Archit, see Cobse *[. 


CORSAIB. 

[fCo'rsac, corsak. Zool. [TurkI name; so 
F. corsac.] The Tartar fox, Vulpes corsae. 

28^ Penny Cycl. X. 393 The Fox of the Dukhun (Deccan) 
.. which., much resembles the descriptions of the Corsac, is 
described by him . , as a very pretty animal, but much smaller 
than the European Fox. 

Corsage Qcp-zseds, as F., korsa-.^). [a. OF. 
corsage (1 2th c. in Littr^), f. cors body: see -age.] 

+ 1 . Bodily condition as to size and shapeliness. 

TA&T *t «p« A .... 1 a... 1. _ F>._ 


corsag 

thought the ere 

a terrour to the Romans, 

t 2 . The body as distinct from the limbs; the 
bust. Obs. 

2320-20 Compl, too late Maryed (1862) 10 Gorgyously 
Mcwynge her fayre corsage. x6oo Puttekham in Nichols 
Progr. Q, Bliz. Ill, 476 What ells dame nature coolde de- 
vise 40 frame a face, and corsage paragon. 

b. Of a bird. [A Gallicism.] 

*869 tr. Potirhels universc{,z&'ji)6i The sapphire and the 
emerald gleam on their wings and corsages. 

3 . The ‘body’ of a woman’s dress; a bodice 
(commonly pronounced as Fr.). 

2837 A. Harris & E. Falconer Rose of Castile, Mule- 
ietr's Spng, Many a loving heart when near Doth trembling 
neath Us corsage bound. 1B67 Nation 3 Jan. 14/1 The 
same trimming was continued on the corsage and in the 
head-dress. 2883 Truth 32 May 769/2 The ball dress has 
a tram and corsage of turquoise blue satin. 

Co 3 ?s&iil‘fe. Obs, Forms : 4 cors seynt, 
cors-sanote, cor-seyiit, oorsoint, -santi, -saunt, 
-sand, 4-5 -saynt, -seynt, 5 ooresayute. [a. 
OF. cars saint, mod.F. emps saint holy body, 
body of a saint] The body of a saint ; a sainted 
person, (departed) saint (considered as locaUy 
present where his or her body rests). 

*3®3 H. Brunnb Handl. Synne 8740 And hys ymage ful 
n as he were a cors seynt, 236a Lahgl. 

p '’t; *3 Knowest )}ou ouht a Corseynt Men calleb 

Seynt Treupet Z2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ciemens B73 pat 
cnstine mene suld nocht male Cors-sancte of hyme, na 
honoure do. 23M Test. ESor. (Surtees) 186 [At the] hegh 
HHter in the wirschip of the haly corsand. laHooMorte 
Arth. 1164 He sekez seyntez bot seldene. .That thus clekys 
this corsaunt owt of pir heghe clyffez, 1:2450 St. Cvtkbert 
(Suitees) 2 Saynt cuthbert lyfe who lyste to lere. And forto 
knawe bat coresaynte clere. a 2500 Chauceds Dreme 942 He 
trwed hire compleynt Shold after cause hire be corseynt. 
Corsair (kp'Jse«i). Forms: o. 6corsale, 6-y 
cursaro 5 (0. 6 ooursayre, (7 cursare, oorsare), 
7-8 oorsoire, 7- corsair; 7. 6-7 obrsary, 7-8 
oursary, S oorsory; d, 7 oursoiir, -ore, corser. 
Ta. 'ff.corsaire, In i5-i(3th c. coursaire^Vr. corsarif 
jp. corsario, It. ear sale, corsare, foimerly corsato, 
-ario, med.L. cursdrius (1234 Malt Paris, Du 
Cange), £ med.L. cursus, cursa hostile excuision, 
inroad, plunder, booty (L. cursus n run, march, 
voyage). It., Sp., Pr. corsa, F. course run, naval 
expedition for plunder. Eng. had in early use the 
It. forms corsale, corsare, and in the I7thc. the 
anglicized forms cursary, corsary, cursor, cur sour. 

(The leference of the name to Corsica was a piece of 
Italian popular etymology and animosity.'] 

1 . The name in tbelanguages of the Mediterranean 
for a privateer ; chiefly applied to the cruisers of 
Barbary, to whose attacks the ships and. coasts of 
the Christian countries were incessantly exposed. 
In English often treated as identical with pirate, 
though the Saracen and Turkish corsairs were 
authorized and recognized by their own government 
as part of its settled policy towards Christendom. 

*649 Thomas Hist. Italic 8a Thei, .send forth yerely cer- 
mine armed galeis lo kepe the seas against Corsales, and 
Pyrates. 2388 Greene Perimedes g A Barke of Coursayies 
and pyrates came by. 2399 Hakluyt Koy. II, i, 228 mar- 
gin, A Foist is . . much vsed of the Turkish Cursaros, or sis 
we call them Pirates or Rouers. Ibid, 217 *rhere are many 
Corearies or Pyrats which goe coursing alongst that coast, 
robbing and spoiliUg. 1607 in Ellis Orig, Lett, i. 246 HI, 

88 French and Italian Corsares. 2672 Charentk Let. Cus~ 
toms 44 Master de Razilly came to make war with the 
^rsaires of Salee. 2697 Ciess D’ Annoys Trav. (1706) 72 
Meluza, the most famous and covetous of all the Corsaries. 
2726 M. liKyisis Aiken. Brit., Crit. Hist. 07 The Cotsories 
or Pyrates of Tripoly. 2773 Brvdome Sicily xiii. (1809) 237 
The incursions of the Barbary corsaira 1S14 Bvron Corsair 
III. xxiv. x8 He left a Corsau’s name to other times. 2869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. II, iv, 272 The terms brigand or cor- 
sair conveyed in the early stages of society no notion of 
moral guilt. 

2 . A privateering vessel such as those of the 
Barbary coast; a pirate-ship sanctioned by the 
country to which it belongs. 

263a Lithgow Trav, nr. (1682) 96 There are many Cur 
SMes and Turkish Galleots, that still afflict these Islanders. 
Ibid. IX. 385 Which they ^ a Cursaro or man of War con- 
fiscated, 2686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. i. 3 There are usually 
about F orty Christian Corsairs Cruising up and down in the 
Archipelago. _ 27*6 W, R. Chetwood Capt. R, Boyle 
25 The Captain of the Corsair was an Irish Renegado. 2869 
Rawlinson Ajic, Hist. 337 Tuscan corsairs covered the 
Western Mediterranean, 

3 . aitrib. (with corsaire ship cf. F. gallee cottr- 
saire iglh c.) 

263a Lithgow Trav. viii. (1682) 346 Two hundred Cur- 
sary ships or Pyrats, 28x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 

131 Idlers of their own species called hy apiarists coisair- 



CORSE. 


COBSIOUS. 


bees, ■which plunder the hiv’es of the industrious. 1863 
Bright^., viwjfrieii 26 Mar., Men.. who will build corsair 
ships to prey upon the commerce of a fijendly power. 

Corse (kpjs), sb. Forms ; s-J’ core, 4- corse ; 
also 4-5 korse, sb. eoors, cottrs, couxsse, 4-6 
course^ cors8(e, 5-6 oorce, 6-8 coarse. [ME. 
tors, a. OF. ears (ii-ijth c.)=Pr. ««■:— L. corptts 
body. In the 14th c. the Fr. was refashioned after 
L. as corps mute), and that spelling also passed 
into Eng., giving eventually the modem CoBPaE, 
q.y. Coips was at first identical in pronunciation 
with corSj but by 1500 the p appears to have been 
sometimes prononnced, and this became at length 
the prevalent spelling and pronunciation. But 
cors, from the i6thc. spelt corse, never became 
obsolete, and still remains as a somewhat archaic 
and poetic forpi of corpse, which is itself moreover 
often pronounced without the p in reading.] 

+ 1 . A living body ; = Cobpse i. Obs. 

[lags Britton 1. xv, Rap est une felonie de homme de 
violence fete an cors de femme.] a 1300 Cursor M. 19356 
(Edin.) pan wip suaipis pai paim suai^, and mmli on pair 
corsis dange. c 1386 Chaucer Rfaticipys Frol. 67 Lift- 
yng up his he'vy dronken cots [v.r. corps], c 1430 Lvoc. 
M in. Poems (Percy Soc.l igg Hire semly cors for to embrace. 
1586 Sidney Sonnets (1622) 491 Euen as the flye, which to 
the flame doth goe, Pleas'd with the light, that his small 
corse doth burne. 

+ b. transf. Person ; a man’s self. Ohs. 
c ™s E. E. A Hit. P. B. 683 How mj^t I hyde myn hert 
fro Habraham pe trwe, pat I ne dyscouered to his Corse my 
counsayle so dere. CJ^fo yorS Mjrst. xxviii. 179 yudets. 
Qwhat man som 1 hys, pat corse schall ye kyll. 

2 . A dead body ; = CoBPSB a. Now chiefly 
poet, or arch. a. with epithet dead, lifeless, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1197s (Gfitt.) On pe ded cors par it lay 
wid fote he smat. C1470 Henry Wallace vi. 624 Dede 
corssys that* lay wnpntt in graifT. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i.xi. 
48 The sencelesse corse appointed for the grave, x^oa 
Rowe Tamerl. t. i. 429 , 1 shall see thee bom at Eveni^ 
back A breathless Coarse, c i8ro C. Wolfe Burial Sir y. 
Moore, As his corse to the rampart we hurried. x8iS Scott 
Ld. of Isles VI. XV, Drops to th^Iain the lifeless corse. 1863 
W. Philups Speeches xiv. 295 The dead corse, in complete 
steel, will haunt your legislative halls, 
b. simply. 

e laflo Sertn. in O. E. Misc. 28 Mirre. .be po hiternesse de- 
fendet pet Cors pet is mide i-smered. £1386 Chaucer 
Ford. T. 337 They herde a belle clynke Biforn a cors 
I3 MSS. corps] was caried to his graue. e 1489 Caxton 
Blanckanlyn vii. (x8ga) 30 For to gyue the corsses a sepul- 
ture. xsg4 Shaks. EicA. Ill, 1. ii, 36 Villaines, set downe 
the Coarse, or by S- Paul, He make a Coarse of him that 
disoheyes, 1631 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iv. iii. 146 Some 
..cannot endure a room where a coarse hath been. 1733 
Somerville Chase n. 286 Stretch’d on the Ground she lies 
A mangled Coarse. x8ax Byron Cain in. i, I must watch, 
my husband's corse. 1870 Bryant Ilictd II. xxiv, 388 Yet 
seek we not to steal away the corse Of valiant Hector. 

■pc. cors=‘Corses. Obs. 

1297 R. GloOc, (1724) IS4 He lette pe stude halwe, for pe 
gode cors pat per were, cxym Coer cie L. 2729 He leei 
taken alle the cors Off the men and off the hors. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 409 They beiep forp cors wip 
sorwe grete. 

+ 8. Of things: The ‘body’ or substance 

of a thing ; the main bulk ; also, a body or 
material substance. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 83 Ffor vyttes land to cheese 
eke must thou yeme In coors Iforforel and in colour solute 
and rare. Ibui. ni. 335 Ffor, as he saithe, the cors [of a 
vine] I delve in grounde, The rootes wol abounde and alle 
confounde. Ibid, xi. 102 Eke everie drie or roton cors re- 
meve. 2306 Guylforde Pylgr. (1851) 76 They thought, .that 
the cors of the galye shulde in lykev^se haae fallen to the 
rok at the next surge. 

1 4 . ? A corslet or corset. Obs. 

1307 May 4 yune 87 in Hazl. E. P, P. II. 124 They spared 
not cois, armyt, nor yet vambrace. 
i* 5 . A ribbon or band of silk (or other material), 
serving as a ground for ornamentation with metal- 
work or embroidery, and used as a girdle, garter, 
etc. Obs. 

c 144a Promp. Pare. 94 Coors of sylke, or threde [sAgg 
corce], textum. Ibid. 451 Seynt, or cors of a gyrdylle, 
textnm. 1454-6 C/iurchiu, Acr. St. Andrewis, East Cheap 
(in Brit. Mag. XXXI. 2431, Faicd for Clapses and Corses of 
the grete Eoke iiij’. iiji. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 33 A 
long grene coors .of silke hamewid with silvlr. rgos Act 
m Heic, VII, c. 2X Silk . . in Ribbands, Laces, Girdles, 
Gorsesi Calles, Corses of Tissues, or Points. 1330 Palsgr. 
209/1 Corse of a gyrdell, iisste. 1532 Huloet, Corse and 
broade gyrth, wherwyth maydens were wont to be gyrte 
vnder th^r pappes, perizoniicm. 1565-73 Coofer T/ies. 
Cinnilegiunc, a girdle which a bride weareth : a corse, 
te. The cover of a chariot Obs. 

*SS* Huloet, Corse of a chariot or horse lytter couered 
wyth bayles or hordes, tympanum. 1565-73 Cooper The- 
saums, Tympanum, the couer or corse of a chiuiote. 

+ 7 . Arch, {cors) A square shaft or slender pier 
supporting a pinnacle, figure, or other terminal ; 
sometimes surmounting a buttress, sometimes rising 
from the ground; placed with its sides parallel to, 
or diagonally against a wall, but never with the 
effect of a buttress or support. 

1478 BoTONCR/ri«., Bristol If. 129 (ed. Nasmith 220) [In 
Porch, of St. Stephen’s Ch.] A cors ■wythoute, A casement, 
rtc. Hid. If. 197 (ed. N. 269) [In West Door of Radclyff 
C 3 i.] A cors wythoute forth, .A cors wyth an arch buttant. 
A boterasse. A body boterasse. 1303 Ittdenture St. Gtorgds 
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Chapel, iriVirfMi' in R. Willis Archii. Horn. 71 [To have] 
arcebocens [-botens] and crestes, and corses with the King s 
beastes standing on them to hear the fanes on the outside ot 
the said choir. 1844 R. Willis Archit. Npm. jx These 
corses [at Windsor] are shown by the actual building to be 
the shafts of the pinnacles, ■which in this instance , . have 
souare capitals for the reception of the beasts. Ibid. 72 In 
the accounts of these [wax herces] bodies and botracesjxvo 
enumerated ; and it is evident that body and cors are iden- 
tical terms. V 

b. See quot. (App. never m English use.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. [from Daviler Cours tP Archii. 
(16911 II. 510 : also in Diet, de TrPooua; and Littid], Corps, 
in sirchitecturG . .any part that projects or advances beyond 
the naked of a wall, and which selves as a ground for some 
decoration, or the like. So z8xx Nichoiaom Diet, JLtcIio 
8. attrib. and Coiid). (from 5), as '^corse-girdle, 
f -weaver. 

1301 Bury Wills (Camden) 84 To Alys my douglither on 
cors gyrdyll of cooloo' blew, hamest w‘ syluer. 1330 
Palsgr. 209/1 Corse weaver, iissutier. i^a Huloet, 
Corse gyrdle, exsius, cinniligiTtm. 
fCovSC, GOlirse, 27. Obs. OT dial. [Of nn- 
cerlain origin. 

In .sense it is identical with Coss ®., being the usual 
English form while coss is mostly Sc. ; this, with the fact 
that both coss and corse certsunly go back to an early date, 
makes it almost impossible to consi_der_ them ^ mere 
phonetic variants ariiing from the vocalization of I'm corse, 
or the insertion of rinto the spelling of coss. It is, how- 
ever, in favour of their identity that there is a third verb, 
ScoRSE, variously written skoase, skoce, scoarse, scouree, 
synonymous in meaning with corse and com; and that It. 
has both coesonare and scozzouare *to coarce or trucke 
horses witha hoise-coarcer’ (Florio).] 
traits. To exchange, to interchange ; to barter ; to 
deal in (a thing) by bu3dng and selling again. In 
later use only in to corse horses. Hence OoTsing 
vbl. sb., jobbing, brokery. 

c 1323 Metr. Horn. 139 And thar hisyd wohed a kniht, 
That thorn kind was bond and thralle, Bot knihthed gat 
he wit catelle. This catel gat he wit okering, And led al 
his lif in corsing. 14. . Lyarde in Rcl. Ant. II. 281 And 
jitt salle thay be coussid [fconrsid] awaye at Appilby faire, 
As wyfes makis bargans, a horse for a mare. 1552 R. 
Hutchinson Serin. Oppression Wks.(i84i) 321 To persuade 
the Roman senators to change and corse certain prisoners, 
i&o Holland Livy xxn. xxiii. 446 About the exchange 
and coursing of certein prisoners or captives. 

1630 Fuller 11. iv, v.78 They went thither to course 
horses. 1847-78 Halliwell, Corsing, horse-dealing. 
Corse, obs. f. Coabsb, Coubbb, Cross, Curse. 
Corselet, var. of Corslet. 
t Corse-present. Obs. Also corp8(o-pre- 
sand, -ant, -aunt,-prisaunt, -annoe. 

A customary gift due to the clergy from the 
chattels of a householder at his death and burial ; 
a mortuary. 

*393 '-Tesi. Ebor, (Surtees) 1 . 185, 1 wyte for my coi spresent 
the best garment that 1 for my^ body ordand. X497 Ibid. 
IV. 124 My best horse, ■with bridell, sadill, and oder ap- 
parel], in the name of my mortuary corspresand. 1529 
Act ax Hen, VJII, c. 6 Mortuaries, otherwise called corse 
presentes. 1352 Lyndesay Monardie 4479 He did nocht 
bid tharae seik nor craif Cors presentis nor offerandis. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 120 a, The parson and vicar 
■wyll haue for a mortuary or a coarse present the best thy nge 
that is about the house. ~ 1659 L’Estrance Alliance 
Div. Off. 459 Mortuaries, .because they were usually repre- 
sented with the corpse at the burial, wei e therefore called 
corpse-presents. 1^7 Blackstone Comm. 11 . 425 It was 
antiently usual in this kingdom to bring the mortuaiy to 
church along with the corpse when it came to be buried ; 
and thence it is sometimes called a corse-present. 1777 
Brand Pop, Aniiq. (1870) II. xgg, 188a Furnivall E. E. 
Wills 139 Sometimes called Mortuary, Corse-present, or 
Foredrove. 

t Corser, courser. Obs. [f. Corse v. + -bb.] 
A jobber; ejp. a horse-dealer, a hoise-couper. Obs, 
exc. in Horsb-cobsbr, 

e 1380 Wycuf Whs. (1880) 172 ]?ei hen coisciis . . and bicn 
.schep and neet and sellen hem for wynnynge. C1430 
Lyog. Bochas VI. L (1554) *45*1 Like a coursour make 
cqultes that bewilde. With spore and whip, to be tame and 
mild, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 94 Coisowre of horse, mango. 
xJM Petit, 27 Hen. VI, in Rolls Pari. V. 154/1 Oon 
William Gerveis, by the coloure of a patente. .cleping hym- 
self the Kyngs Cor.ser, rideth and gothe to. .maxkeitis. 1519 
Horman Vidg. 231 b, Corsers of horses.. by false menys, 
make them loke fresshe and fatte. 1523 Fitzhebb. Husk 
§ 120 A corser is he, that byeth all lydden horses, and 
selleth them agayne. 1607 Topsull Pour-f, Beasts (1673) 
224 The coursers of horses do many times beguile the simpler 
sort of buyers by lying and deceitful affirmation. 16x3 Bdaum. 
&Fl. Captain'S, i, 1 am no bawd, nor cheater, nor acoiurser 
Of broken- winded women. 

tCoTserie. Obs. [f. Cobber; see -eet.] 
Brokery ; jobbery ; buying and selling, barter. 
C1380 Wyclif Set. Whs, HI. 283 Cursed coiserie of 
*SS 6-7 3-4 Ehil (f Mary, Stat. IreL (Bolton) 

2SS LA hey] doe give themselves to idicnesse and will not 
labour, but daily use corseiie, as in buying horses. 

Covset (kp'jsel). Forms ; 4-9 corsette, 5 cor- 
sete, coursette, 9 corsett, 5- corset, [a. F. 
corset (rsth c. in Littre), dim, of OF. cors body.] 

1 . A close-fitting body-garment; esp. a laced 
bodice worn as an outside garment by women in 
the middle ages and still in many countries ; also 
a similar garment formerly worn by men. 

1299 Wardrobe Acci. 28 Erfw.7,28/is, a corsett’ de mi- 
^nivcr. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 361 He dede on a 
corsette of Janyr, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour B viij, This 


gyse..of these grete pourfyls and of the coursettys totned 
by the sydes. c 1530 Ld. Burners Arlh. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
336 Her senes-shal.. mounted on a gret couiser, and in a 
rich corset of grene, gyrt w* a white silken lace. 1803 Ht. 
& S. Lee Canterb. T. V. 228 She wore a corset, the short 
waist and petticoats of her country. z8n Scott Don 
Roderick xxxiii. He conscious of his broidered cap and 
band, She of her netted locks and light corsette. 

2 . A closely-fitting inner bodice stiffened with 
whalebone or the like, and fastened by lacing; 
worn chiefly by women to give shape and support 
to the figure ; slays, 

179S Times 24 June, Corsettes about six inches long, and 
a slight buffon tucker of two inches hjgh, are now the only 
defensive paraphernalia of our fashionable Belles. 17^ 
Specif. W. Booth's Patent No. 21x2 An improvement in the 
making of stays and corsettes. «*847_ Mrs. Sherwood 
Lady of Manor V, xxxi. 235 Her morning-dress, which., 
she always wore without her corset. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 
(1875) I. iv. 81 To see If tightly laced the corsets be. 
t 3 . = Corslet i. Obs. 

C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 79 Ye sholdc haue 
seen, .corsettes and ilancardes all to brosten. 

4 . attrib. 

1837 WiiiTTOCK Bk, Trades (1842) 165 (.heading^ Corset- 
maker. Ibid, 166 Females are mere employed in stay and 
corset making than males. 188a Hict. Needlework s.v,. 
Corset Cord., is made both of linen and of cotton. 

Corseted (k^Jsuted), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] 
Fitted with a corset ; wearing a corset. 

1871 B. Taylor Faust 11. iii. Wo know, how wholly 
worthIe.ss is the race, With body corseted and painted 
face. 1882 Echo 5 Apr. 3/5 The great and unnatuial diver- 
gence between the Greek and the corseted English figure. 

Corsey.var. Cobsy Obs., corpulent; see Cobsie, 
Corsiare, obs. f. Couilseb. 
t CoTSie, sb. and a. Obs. (cxc. dial.) Forms : a, 
5 coresy, corysjr; 6 corrosie, -ey, corasoy, 6-7 
corasie, (9 dial, corrosy, corrisee, -zee, cor- 
reesy). 0 . 6 corsie, coarsie, coresio, -ey, 6-7 
coracy, corzie, corzy(e. [Reduced from corcsive, 
CoBBOSiVB, by weakening of final -if, -ive, to -ie, -y, 
as in haslif, -ive. Hasty, tardif, -ive, Takdy ; and 
by syncopation of the medial short vowel as in 
CORSIVE.] 

A. sb. 1 . = Cobrosive sb. (usually 

a. c 1430 in PolHtel. L. Poems (1666) 217 There is non 
erhe that growyth on grounde Nor no coresy may quelh 
that quad. 1530 Tindale Prol. Pentateuch Wks. (1573) lo 
He. .doth but neale bys woundes with freatyng coroseis. 
13,. Pater Sapieutix vXw, in Ashm, (1652) 199 Sulphurs in 
waters of Corrosie. a 1623 Bovs Wks. (1630) 476 The law. . 
is rather a corasie then an healing medicine. 

p, 1326 Tindald Paihw. Scripture Wks. (1573) 383 The 
Law. . is a sharpe salue, and a freatyng comey, and killeth 
the dead flesh, 1352 Huloet, Gyue or minister a cor.sey, 
were Jmninem. 1356 J. Hevwood Sp. Flit xiv. 33 That 
corsey woulde curslly your stomake gnaw, rt 1604 Ciiu RCii- 
YABD Challenge 37 And corzies ro.se, that made a running 
sore, a x6ss Vines Lord's Snpp. (1677) 347 Let the patient 
see and search his sin, and apply the corzy of the Law. 

A cause of trouble and grief, a grievance. 
a, 1348 Hall Chron. 176 Which was a great displeasure to 
y» kyng, and a mere corasey [Graiton corrosey] to the 
queue. N ewton Cicei-a's Old Age 4 Shoulde the .same 

discommodities, corasics and greeuaunccs happen unto me. 
*573 Tusser Husk (1878) 50 So lose ye your cost, to your 
coresie and smart. 1599 IVarn. Faire Woln. 11, 1051 Your 
mother; Leaving you, poore soules, by her offence, A 
coresie and a scandal! to the world. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Corrosy, a grudge ; ill will. Devon. 1880 Miss Courtney 
W. Comwall Gloss., Con-cesy^ Corrisee, an old grudge; a 
soit of family feud handed down from father to son. 

p. C1334 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 241 This 
was such a corsie to the herte of Edwinus that shortlie after 
hee died. 1367 Turberv. Epitaph Sir y. Tregomuell, It 
was no corsie to this Knight long travaile to sustaine. 1598 
Barckley Man iii. (1603) 276 Prince.s .. fcelc many 
times more corzies and unquietnesse of mind. i6oz Dent 
Ptttliw. Heaven 314 Ls it not a corsey, that the Minibters of 
Christ should be of scandalous conuersation 7 

B. adj. Corrosive; smaiting; purulent. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iii, (1641) 98/2 The pining 
Fhthisik flis them all with pushes. Whence a slowe spowt of 
cor’sie matter gushes. 

Corsio, a:t, var. Cobsy, corpulent, big-bodied. 

+ CoTsie* ®. Ohs. rare. In 6-7 oorzye, -zio. 
[f, Cobsie jA] trans. To treat with a corrosive ; 
fig. to vex, afflict, distress. 

*S 74 t’’- Martorat’s Afoenlips the faithful bee 

corzyed in themselues with the sting of sinne. x6oi Dent 
Pathm. Heaven (1603) 37 They ingender so much proud 
flesh in us, that we need daily to be corzied. 

Corsilite (kpusilait), Min. Also -lyte. [f. 
F. Corse Corsica + -Lite.] (See quots.) 

x8xx Pinkerton Petrol. II. 78 Corsilite. This beautiful 
rock being, .from Corsica, it was thought proper to propose 
a geographical name. _ x868 Dana Min, 235 Smaragdite . . 
forms, alon^ with whitish or greenish saussuxxite, a rock. 
■ rock is the corsilyte of Pinkerton. 

t CO'rsiness. Obs. rare. The quality of being 
Cobsy, corpulence. 

1587 (Elding De PJornay xiv. axo The lesse cotsinessc a 
mai^ath, the more of reason & onderstanding. 
t Co'rsioTLS, a, Obs. [a. AF. corsious — OF. 
corsieus, f. cars body, CoaSE.] = Cobsy, corpu- 
lent. Hence i* CoxsiotLsness. 

*430 Lyog. Chron. Troy n. xv. Although he were of body 
comyous. 0x430 — BocJuk tv. vi. (1554) 104 a, He waxe 
nght fat, and wonder corsious. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 92 
Corcyowse or gxete helyydde, ventyicostis. Cc^yowsn^se, 



COHSIVE. 

corpiilencia. 1638 PiiiLLirs, Corctousnesse (old word}j cor* 
pulency. 

+ Corsive, and sb. Obs. Forms ; 6-7 cor- 
sive, 7 cor’sive, coorsive, cor’zive. [A syn- 
copated form of corresive, Cobbosxve.] 

A. adj. =CoBUOSivi!i a. and 

1376 Fleming Paaopl. Epist. 25 There is no sorrowe. .but 
continuance of time may assuage the bitternes therof, and 
consume the corsive eating of the same. z6xo B. Jonson 
Alch. I. ill, Your cor’siue waters. 

B. ji. 1 . =C 0 EI 10 SIVE 2. 

XS93 Nashe ChrisPs T. 76 b, Surgions lay Corsiues to any 
wotinde, to eate out the dead-flesh. 1603 Drayion Bar. 
Wars IV. xiv, Who still apply’d strong Cor'sives to the 
wound. 1640 Brome Sparagits Card, 1. v, Sharpe incisions, 
searings, and cruel Corsives. 

2 . fig'. =CoaBOBlVE jA 3. 

1564 Becon Flower Godly Prayers Prayers (1844) 6g Let 
the law be no corsive to his conscience, xozi Burion Anat, 
Mel. I. ii. HI. xii, That which is their greatest corsiue, they 
are in continual suspltion, feare, and distrust. 1669 Co- 
KAiNc Poems 112 So old Petronius Arbiter applied Corsives 
unto the age he did deride. 

tCo Tsive, Obs.—’^ [app. f. F. corsu 
(Cobsy) with suffix change : see -IVE.] = Cobsy, 
corpulent. 

1330 Palspr. 308/a Coreyfe, corpsH, corpsne. Corsyfe, to 
full of fatnesse. 1380 IIollydand Treas. Fr. Totff, Corsu 
..corsiue, giosse, fleshy. 

Corslet, corselet (k^jslet), sh. Also 6 
corslete, -lait, -lett, ooraelette, 6-8 oorcelet, 7 
corpslet. [a. F. corselet (i6thc. in Liltrd), double 
dim. of cars body (cf. It. corsaktlOf Sp. corscleie, 
from Fi.).] 

1 . A piece of defensive armour covering the body. 

1363 B. Googc Ef'loos (Arb.) laz All ai'ined braue in Cors- 

letes white. 1384 T, I-Iudson yndith i. (1613) 369 (D.) While 
th’ Armorer . . the sturdy stecle doth beate, And makes 
thereof a corpslet orajacke. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. 
State IV. xvii. Surely a corslet is no canonicall coat for 
me. x6^ Bi'. Patrick Comm. Ex. xxviii. (x6g7) 556 The 
ancient Habergions or Corslets, .made of Leather and Linen. 
X791 Cowpcr Iliad 11. 302 His hack’d and riven corslet. 
x^3 H. A1N.SWORTU Tffwer Land. (1864) a Polished corslets 
flashed in the .sunbeams. 1839 Ti'.nnvson Idylls,^ Enid 1008 
Geraint’s [lance] Struck thro’ the bulky bandit’s corselet 
home. Jig. 1637 KuiiiERi'oRn Lett, exhii. (iSfia) 1 . 339 The 
love of Christ hath a corslet of proof on it and arrows will 
not draw blood of it. 

+ b. tram/. A soldier armed with a corslet. Ohs. 
X398 Barret Theor. Warres ii. i. 18 How many armed 
Corslets, and vuarnied pikes. i6ao Thomas Lai. Diet., 
Prbnores . . the pikeraen or corslets. 1647-8 Cottercll 
Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 338 La Fountaine-Martel and 
Aguevillc. .sallied out. .each with ten Firelocks, and twenty 
Corslets. 1709 Strype Ann. Ecf, I. Introd. 17 To levy 
certain horsemen, both demy*Iances and coislets. 

2 . A garment (usually tight-fitting) covering the 
body as distinct from the limbs. 

rx3oo Two Dandies in Furniv. Ballads Jr. MSS. I. 456 
Wyih corselettys of fyne veluet slyped Down to the hard 
kne. 7683 Brit, Spec, 92 [Caesar] ollered to Venus Genitrix 
. . a Corslet of British Pearles. 1777 G. Forster round 
World I. x8 The women wear a petticoat, and a short 
corselet or jacket closely fitting their shapes. 1883 Globe 31 

J an. 7/4 Velvet corselet over a faille bodice, and sleeves cm- 
roidered to match. 

3 . Zool, That part of an insect which lies between 
the head and abdomen ; the thorax. Also applied 
to an external structure on the thorax of some 
fishes, and to the mantle or pallium of a mollusc. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Corcelet, in natural history, 
that part of the fly class which is analogous in its situation 
to the breast in other animals.. Some flies have a double 
corcelet. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (xSda) II. in. ii. 50X [The 
butterfly has] three parts ; the head, the corselet, and the 
body. 1834 MsMurtie CnviePs Anim. Kiugd. aox A soft 
corslet round the thorax, formed by scales larger and 
smoother than those on the rest of the body. 1836 Tooo 
Cycl, Anat. I. 7x1/2 The corslet occupies a part of the 
superior and posterior edge of the shell. 1S39 Hid. II. 380/3 
It [the mantle] is here not unfrequently termed the corse- 
let. 1848 Proc, Berw. Nat. Club II. vi. 31a The legs are 
represented too long, the conselct or thorax too narrow. 

4 . Comb., as corslet-maker, -making’, f corslet- 
man, a soldier armed with a corslet. 

x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 69 Two thousand 
corslel-men. x886 Sidqwick Hist. Ethics ii. § 3. 30 Xeno- 
phon has recorded.. a dialogue with a corslet-maker, in 
which Socrates, .draws out the rationale of corslet-making. 
CoTBletf V. rare— [f. prcc. sb.] tram. To 
encircle with, or as with, a corslet. 

x6xa T'luo Noble Kinsmen i. i, When her arms. Able to 
lock Jove from a synod, .shall, .corslet thee. 

Corsleted (kpusletod), ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. or 
vb. -4- -ED.] Furnished or armed with a corslet. 

1876 Swinburne Ercchth. (ed. 2) 1367 Their corsleted 
breasts. 

t Corsletee'r. Obs. [f. prec. + -eeb.] A 
soldier armed with a corslet. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell, xvi. xii. 69 The Corselet- 
tiers [catap/iracti] and the Archers. 1638 Ussher Ann. 
169 Xenophon with his brigade, consisting of 17 hundied 
corselelteers, and 800 targaleers. 

’I* Covsned (kpusned). Obs. exc. JTist. Also 8 
(,errtm.) -et, [OE. cor-sn&d, f. cor choice, selec- 
tion, investigation, trial (cf. G. kor, kor choice), f. 
ablaut stem of ciosan to choose, coren chosen + 
snsed bit, piece, f. sttidan to cut. Called in OFris. 
cor-bita^ 
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In OE. law, the morsel of trial, a piece of bread 
of about an ounce weight consecrated by exorcism 
{panis conjurattis) which an accused person was 
required to swallow as a trial of his guilt or in- 
nocence. 

a xooo Levws of Ethelred fac. aa in Thorpe I. 344 (Bosw.) 
Gif man freondleasne weofod-ken mid tihtlan belecge, ga to 
corsna:dc, ^ X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Corsned, Oideal- 
bread, or imprecated Bread. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng'. 
I. 369 What was called.. coisned (the loaf of execration) 
or the judicial morsel. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxiii. 74 
The use of the ordeal, cotsnet. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 
IV. 339 Corsned, or morsel of execration : being a piece of 
cheese or biead, of about an ounce in weight, which was 
consecrated with a form of exoicisra ; desiiing of the Al- 
mighty that it might cause couvulsions and paleness, and 
find no passage, if the man was really guilty ; but might 
turn to health and nourishment, if he was innocent, x^s 
Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. {1858} II. x. xax. x^ Lytton 
Harold v. v. 

Coraour, Corss(e, obs. ff. Codeseb, Cobse. 

+ Corsy, a. Obs. Forms : 5 ooroy, 5-6 corBy(e, 
6 corasy, coarsye, corsey, 6-7 coraie. [ad. 
F. corsS, in OF. corsu, having body, corpulent, f. 
cors body ; the ending is assimilated to that of Eng. 
adjs. in -Y.] Corpulent, big-bodied, stout, 
c x4^ Protnp. Parv. 92 Co^ or cotercyows, corpnlettins. 
* 5*3 Douglas PEneis xii. viii. 34 ITie corsy pasand Osyris 
[hefhes slane. 13^ SiewartCpw/. Scot. (1838) 1 . 7 Strang of 
nature, coisie andcorngeous. 1607 ToPSELL.y?p'/ir»/s(x 60S) 
239 Podagra, .went, .to the house of a certaine fat, rich, and 
well-monied inan ; and quietly laidherselfe down at the feete 
of this corsie sire. 

Cort(e, Oortaine, -ayne, Cortal(l, obs. ff. 
COUBT, Cdbtain, Cbbtal. 

Cortays(e, -aysye, obs. ff. Coubteodb, -est. 
t Cortbeck. Obs. rare. [app. f. F. court short 
-h hec beak.] A short-billed variety of pigeon. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 244/2 The Turbit Pigeon, or 
Coitbcck, hath a thick short Bill. 

II Cortege (kpjle'3). [a. F. cortege, formerly cor- 
tege, 1 6th c. ad. It. corteggio ‘ a traine of followers 
that attend one as it were to court him *, deiiv. of 
eerie Codbt, ‘also a prince’s whole familie or 
traine’ (Florio).] A train of attendants, or of 
people in procession. 

X679 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 137 To take the air in Hyde 
Park, wheie was a glorious coitege. x8i6Keatinqb Trav, 
(1B17) 1 . 193 Accompanied by a guard of honour, no very 
commodious cortege at best. xSS Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. III. (1863) 8s A cortdge of labourers, and_ harvest- 
waggons. 1804 Kirk Chas, Bold II. iv. ii. 329 His embas- 
sadors followed in the wake of the imperial cortdge. 
Oortegian, obs. f. Coubtesan. 

Corteis, obs. f. CouBTEOua. 

Cortelage, Cortelax, obs. ff. Cubtilage, 
CuBTAii-AX. Corteore, obs. f. Coueweb. 

II Cortes (koTtes). Also 7-8 cortex. [Sp. 
and Pg. pi. of carte Coubt, ‘ a princes court, ... a 
parliament, a court of aldermen ; heater cartes to 
call a parliament * (Minshen, 1599)>] 

The two chambers or houses, constituting the 
legislative assembly of Spain and of Portugal. 

1668 Doful, Cox. No. 234/x The next day., the Cortes, or 
Great Council of tlie Kingdom [Portugal] Assembled. 1696 
Ibid. No. 3230/a HereisaTalk ofCalling together the Cortes, 
or Slates of Spain, xvxa Ibid. 3068/1 The Cortez adjourn'd. 
1827 Southey Hist, Penins. War II. 615 By convoking a 
Cortes more numerous and free. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Cotssi. i. 20 In Arragon the Cortes was of suflicicnt weight to 
constitute a Mixed Monarchy. 

Cortes, Oortesie, obs.ff.C0UBTE0U8,C0UBTESY. 
II Cortez (k^Mteks). PI. cortieea (k^’itisJz). 
[L. cortex bark.] 

^\./g. The external part; the outer shell or 
husk. Obs. 

x66o H. More Mysi. Godl. v. xv. 178 Neither in the in- 
ward meaning nor outward Cortex of this Prophecy. i68x 
— Exp. Dan. App. U. aSs To distinguish betwixt the Cortex 
and the Pith . . of these . . Symbolical Visions. 1663 Glanvill 
Seeps. Set. xxi. X33 ’Tis dilHcuIt to trace natural operations 
. ,by the sight of the Cortex of sensible appearances, 
i' 2 . Mm. The hark of various trees used medi- 
cinally ; absol. Peruvian bark. Obs. (cxc. as Latin.) 

x68o Sir T. Browne Whs, (1848) III. 472 Formerly they 
gave not the coi tex to quartananans. 1693 Sir H. Sloan in 
Phil. Trans. XVIL 924 The Ckirtex Winteranus, commonly 
sold in the Shops, xyxa tr. Pontet’s Hist. Drags I. 37 As 
you give the Cortex to cure Quotidian, Tertian and Quartan 
Agues. 1803 Med. fml. X. 357 By,, the free use of the 
cortex and a generous diet, the boy. .got quite well. 

3 . Applied variously to differentiated external 
stnictures in a plant or animal body, or organ : 
spec. a. Anat. The outer gray matter of the brain, 
b. The outer part or ‘cortical substance’ of the 
kidney, c. Bot. That part ofthe fundamental tissue 
which lies outside the fibrovascular bundles ; the 
bark. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Mast. 1. ii. 65 Covered with . . a 
Cortex that is obduced over the Cutis, as in Elephants. 
174X Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 153 Each Tooth is com- 
posed of two Substances ) an external Cortex. — Anat. 
Nerves (ed. 3) 14 The Cortex of the Encephalon. 1826 
(iooD Bh. Nat. (1834) I. x6B The solid parts of the trunk of 
the plantaconsist of cortex, cuticle, or outer bark. 1873 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, ii. v. 573 note. Sometimes . . 
the [fibto-vascular] bundles [in a leaf-stalk] . . form a closed 
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hollow cylinder which divides the fundamental tissue of the 
leaf-stalk into pith and cortex. x8B8 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anitn. Zife B33 The protoplasm.. is divisible into an exo- 
plasm (cortex) and endcmlasm (medulla). 

Corteyii(e, obs. f. Cuetain. 

Corteys, cortez, obs. ff. Courteous. 

Cortian (kp-jtlan), a. Anat. [f. Corti, name 
of an Italian anatomist (i729-iSi3)-h-AR.] In 
Cortian organ, jibres, membrane, rods, parts of 
the internal ear ; also organ, fibres, etc. of Corti. 

xfcz Huxley Phys. viii, (i88r) 213 The scala media and 
its (Jortian fibres. Ibid. Index 311 Cortian membrane and 
fibres. 

Cortical (kputikal), a. [ad. mod.L. cortical- 
is, {. cortex baik : see,^-AL.] 

1 . a. Bot. Belonging to the cortex or external 
part of some member or organ of a plant, as the 
bark, the rind of a fruit, etc. ; spec, belonging to 
or forming the cortex or otitcr pail of the funda- 
mental tissue. (Opposed to medullary/) 

1671 Grew Anal. Plants i. ii. § 3 Of the Root. .The next 
Part is the Cortical Body, which, when it is thin, is com- 
monly called the Barque. Ibid. i. App. (1682) 34 Cortical 
Thorns are such as those of the Rasberry Bush, Being not 
..propagated from the Lignons Body, but ..wholly .from, 
the Cortical and Skin. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 331 
This thallus is formed of a cortical and medullary layer, 
1884 Bower & Scorr De Barf s Phofier. ^ Ftnts 520 
N.igeli has called this external limiting zone of the bast- 
layer the cortical sheaih, a term corresponding to medullary 
sheath, used for the internal boundary of the wood. 

b. AncU. and Zool. Belonging to or forming the 
superficial part or investment of an animal body or 
organ; esp. Of the brain, the kidneys, the teeth, 
the hair. (Opposed to medullary/) 

1677 Plot Oefordsh. 302 Assigning the cortical part for 
generating Spirits, and the seat of Memory. 1741 Monro 
Anat. Bones (ed. 31 160 The cortical Substance at the Base 
of the Grinders is thinner than in any other Teeth. 1748 
Hartley Ohserv, Man i, i. 7 The Nerves arise from the 
medulla^, not the cortical Part. 1874 Cari'Enter Metii. 
Phys. i. ii. § 87 In the Cerebrum they [the Nerve-cells] are 
spread-out on the surface, forming an external or cortical 
layer. 1881 Mivart Cat 23 The central part of the hair, or 
pith, is less dense than its rind, or cortical substance. 

+ 2 . fig. E.xtemal, superficial: cf. Cortex i. Obs. 

1683 H. Morc Para. Prophet. igS The Cortical or literal 
sense is . . most obvious. 1740 Chevnb Regfimen 136 The 
literal and cortical Meaning and Use, be fitted to 
elementary and initiating persons. 1856 Emerson Ef^, 
Traits viii. 141 The spleen will hereafter. . I antiupate. .be 
found to be cortical and caducous. 

Hence Co'rtically adv., in relation to, in or upon, 
the cortex or external part. 

1870 Rolleston Anim, Life 256 Conically placed gran- 
ules. 

Corticate (k^itik^t), a. Zool. and Bot. [ad. 
L. cortiedi-us having hark, f. cortex : see -ate i^.] 
Having bark ; made of the nature of bark. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848} 583 ^tem sparingly ramose, .cor- 
ticate. x866 Treas, Bot., Corticate, having a rind, as the 
orange. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Corticated (k^utikeited), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
-ED.] t i- Having a tough skin or hide. Obs. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. iii. xiv. 139 A quad- 
ruped corticated and depilous. Ibid, iii. xvi. 144 Sanguineous 
corticated animals, as Serpents, Toads and Lizards, 

2 . Covered with bark, rind, etc. ; having a cortex. 

1636 Blount Glosser., Corticated, that hath a rind or 
bark. 1874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 236 Some species , . run 
over corticated or decorticated wood. 

+ 3 . ‘ Having the bark pulled off (Bailey, folio 
1730-6). Obs. 

Corticicole, Corticieolous, the etymologir 
cally correct forms of Cobticole, -colous. 
Corticiferoiis (k^itisi-lSros), a, rare. [mod. 
f. L. cortic-em bark -l- -fer- bearing -t- -ous. In 
mod.F. corticifire/) Bearing bark or a cortex. 

1828 in Webster; and in mod. Diets, 

Corticifom (kpiti'sifpim), a. rare, [f. as 
prec. + -eobm. In mod.F. cortieiforvie/\ Having 
the form of bark ; bark-like. 

1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Corticin (k^jtisin). Chem. [f. L. cortic-em 
bark + -IN.] An amorphous yellowish substance, 
found by Braconnot in the hark of the aspen. 

1863-72 Watts Dkt. Chejii. II. 86 Corticin _. . is tasteless 
and modoious, sparingly soluble in water, easily in alcohol 
and acetic acid. 

Corticiue (kp'Jtisin). [f. as prec. -(■ -ins.] 
Commercial name of a floor-covering made of 
ground cork with India rubber or a substitute. 

x88o in Webster Sj/pp. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. B6/a 
Corticine floor covering (a patented improvement in Lino- 
leum). 

Corticole (kputikaul), a. Bot. [Erroneous ad. 
mod.F. corticicole, f. L. cortic-em bark + -cola in- 
habitant.] Growing or living in the bark of trees. 

i88a J. M. Crombie in Encycl. j9nY.XIV,562 With respect 
to corticole lichens, some prefer the rugged bark of old trees. 

Corticolous (kpiti'kpbs), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 
-4 -ous. (It oughtto be =prec. ■ 

1836 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens lot Of corticolous 
species, . . as various Parmelias, Ramalinas, or Stictas. 1874 
Cooke Fungi (1875) 2^ In corticolous species. iB8x West 
in yml. Bot. X. 114 Ine corticolous form gathered from a 
tree in Norway is exactly identical. 
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Corticose (k^JtikJu's), a. rare. [ad. L. cortieos- 
tts abounding in bark, f. cortic-eni bark.] 

X730-6 Bailev (folio), Coriicose, full or thick of Bark. 1847 
Cbaig, Coriicose, resembling bark. *864 Webster, Corii- 
cose, Carticous, resembling bark; made of bark. 1B85 
Ogilvie, Coriicose, Coriicoiis, barky, full of bark. 

Corticous [kputikasi, a. rare~°. [f. as prec.: 
see -ous.l See qnot. Hence + Oorticoiasness. 
17K-90 Bailey, Coriicous, full of thick Bark. 1730-® 

(folio), Corticousness, Fulness of, or Likeness to Bark. 

1847 Craig, Coriicous, barky; full of bark. 1864-85 [see 
Corticose]. 

Cortier, obs. f. Codbtiee. 

II Cortile (kortrl^). [It. cortih * court or yard 
of a house’ (Florio), deriv. of corie Court.]_ (In 
Italy.) An. enclosed area or court-yard within or 
attached to a building : usually roofless or sur- 
rounded with a covered walk ; occasionally roofed ; 
sometimes serving as a hall or court of entrance, 
as in some Italian churches. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 7s/® The cortile of the Palazzo 
Piccolomint at Siena. 1875 H. James R. Hudson xi. ^03 
Within, it [an Italian villa] had a great, cool, gray cortile, 
with high, l^ht arches around it. 1884 Horner Florence 
I . xxvi. 370 'file central door under the portico opens on the 
cortile or court of entrance. 

CortinaTious, a, Bot. rare. [f. late L. 
cortina curtain (Vulgate) +-ABioua.] =next. 

Co'rtinatey a. Bot. rare. [f. as prec. + -ate.] 

See quoL 

1866 Trens. Bot., Cortinate, Coriinariota, having a cob- 
web-Jike texture. 

Cortine, -tynCe, obs. ff. CuRTAiir. 

Cortlage, obs. f. Curtilage. 

Cortoute, obs. f. Curtal, a kind of artillery. 
Go-ruler. [Co- 3 b.] A joint-ruler. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 103 These Demons they 
placed in Dimltle . . co-rulers with the great God. 1678 Cud- 
worth IwteU. ^si. 346 Sui'dp;(Oi>Te« 0 ey, co-rulers with God. 

Corum, Conm, obs. ff. Quorum, Crown. 
i' Coiru'udic, a. Obs. [f. Corundum +• -10.] 
Of the hardness of conmdum. 

z8zi Pinkerton Peiral. Introd. so To express the relative 
hardness of other substanc^, W the following terms : Cretic, 
Gypsic, Marmoric, Basaltic, Felsparic, Crystalic, Corundic. 
Corumdite. Min. = Corundum, 
t86x Bristow Gloss. Min. 86. 

Coruudophilite (kprondp^fllsit). Min. [f. 
Corundum ■+ Gr. <pi\.os friend + -ite ; in reference 
to its association with corundum.] A silicate of 
alumina, iron, and magnesia, occurring in green 
micaceous cmtals. 

1851 Amer. ^d. Sc. 11. XII. an. 1868 Dana Min. 504. 
Corundum (korz^-nd^m). Also 8 coriTindum, 
-vendum, coriundTim, 9 corundon. [a. Tamil 
hirundam, in Telugu kuruvindam, Hindi kunm^i 
Skr, kiiruvinda ‘ ruby’, Cf. also Corindon.] 

1 , A crystallized mineral belonging to the same 
species as the sapphire and ruby, but opaque or 
merely translucent, and varying in colour from 
light blue to smoky grey, brown, and black ; called 
also Adamantine Spir. 

^ <11728 Woodward Caial. For. Fossils 6 Nella Corvoitidnm 
is found in fields where the rice grows, 1798 Greville in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 403 My friend Colonel Cnthcart 
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Dana Min. 13S Corundum, .is ground and used asa polish- 
ing material, which, being purer, is superior in this respect 
to emery. It was thus employed in ancient times. z886 
Pall Mall G. g Mar, ii/a A new process for obtaining pure 
aluminiumfrom aluinininm oxide or broken corundum, 

2 . Min. Used as the name of a mineral species, 
under which Dana includes the transparent sapphire 
(indnding the ruby, and the (so-called) oriental 
amethyst, emerald, and topaz), the opaque or 
translucent adamantine spar ( = prec. sense) , and the 
granular emery. It consists of crystallized alu- 
mina (AIj O3) variously coloured, 

1804 Phil.^ Trans, XCIV. 44 Those stones which offer the 
CTeatest resistance to a mechanical division, such as quartz, 
blue corundum or sapphire. 1868 Dana Mi»,X3g Emery . . in 
wHch the corundum IS in distinct crystals, x8>7o H. Mac- 
millan Teach, xiv, 273 The sapphire .. the ruby and 
the Oriental topaz . . are all mere coloured varieties of the 
mineral substance known as corundum. 

3 . adtrib., as in corundum point, stick, tool, wheel, 
used in polishing, dressing millstones, etc. 

179a Oaklev in Phil, Trans, LXXXVIII. 407 Among 
these broken lumps, the Corundum stone is found. *873 L 
Rickards Woodworking Factories xol& Corundum or emery 
wheels are nowgenerally used for dressing both saws and 
cutters. ^ F; J. Britten Waich^Clockm. 86 The edges 
of holes in dials may be trimmed with corundum stidcs, 

t Coru'scancy. Obs, rare. [f. L. corusednt- 
em : see next and -anct.] The quality of being 
coruscant or glittering 

1630 J. Tayilor (Water P.) Wks, n, xxxfz One., glimpse of 
the translucencie of your eyes sun-dazeling corruscancy. 
GovusCdiUt (korp'skSnt), 0, Also 5 ooros- 
oaut, ri-Jr corruaoant. [nd, L, corusedni-em, pr. 
pple. of corusedre to flash, gleam : see Cobuboate.] 
Glittering, sparkling, gleaming. 
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iKoa R. D. Hypnenetontachia 79 A corrascant rounde 
Ru'^. *593 Nashe Christ’s T. 27 b, A Commet most corus- 
cant. 1677 Sir T. Herbert Treev. 54 An Angel whose 
face was more coruscant than the Sun. 1700 J. Brome 
Tra%<. ii. (1707) 60 Bright and coruscant Luminaues. i8ai 
Southey Vis. yudgem. iv, Turrets and pinnacles sparkled, 
Playing in jets of light, with a diamond-like glory coruscan t. 

13. M 


Darrell in Argosy 29 A coruscant cloud of phrases. 

Coruscate (kpTzJsk^k), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
corusedre to vibrate, glitter, sparkle, gleam.] intr. 
To give foith intemittent or vibratory flashes of 
light J to shine with a quivering light ; to sparkle, 
glitter, flash. 

1705 [see Coruscating], x8o8 J. Barlow Cohtnib. in. 162 
A sudden glare Coruscates wide. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses, 
Mother Rigby s Piye ii, The star kept coruscating. 1883 
Hatfeys Jan. 186/2 The light was a brilliant green, 
coruscating from the centre, .in. .flashes of flame. 

Jig. 1851 Carlyle Sierliitgw. iii. (1872) 104 Like a swift 
dating meteor he came into our circle ; coruscated among 
us, for a day or two. x88o Sat. Rev. Ho. 1296. 262 The 
President will be chosen mainly for hLs power of coruscating, 
b. with cognate object 

1852 Hawthorne BUthedale Rom, xxii. Coruscating con- 
tinually an unnatural IjekL 

Coruscating (kp-rifekeflig), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ING 2 .] That coruscates ; glittering, sparkling. 
1705 T. Greenhill EvtlaBning 331 As (laming fire was 
more coruscating and enlightening than any other matter. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Coniyi. xiii. 374 Dazed by the 
coruscating displays of the electric flame. 
fig. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. v. (187a) 36 In coruscating 
wit, in jocund drollery, x^x Athenmum 8 Oct. 460/1 Mr. 
Browning’s coruscating lines. 

Coruscation (k/irpsk^i-Jsn). Also {erron^ 5 
ohox-, 7-9 oorr-. [ad. L. corusediim-em, n. of 
action f. corusedre to COBUSOATE.] 

The action of coruscating; usually with a and 
pi , ; A vibratory or quivering fladx of light, or a 
display of such flashes; in early use always of 
atmospheric phenomena. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 53 , 1 shall girde alle the heuens 
wyth thondres, lyghtnynges, choruscacyons. 1563 Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 26 b, Comscation is a glistering of fire, .and 
a glimmering of lightning. ^1671 J[. Webster Metallo^, 
via, 126 Coruscations, or sdntilla&ons seen in the ni^it. 
1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. Notes 3 The coruscations of 
the Aurora borealis. xSao I. Tuiuoit Enthus. iv. (1867) St 
What so grotesque as the coruscations of frost ? X878 

Markham Gt, Frozen Sea xv. 206 As a rule the aurotas 
consisted of faint coiuscations dart!^ across the heavens. 
Jig. a 165a J. Smith Disc, i.19 Those pure coruscations 
of unmortal, .truth will shine into us. x8xo Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Z(/i f Writ, (1832) III. 352 The mere corusca- 
tion of heated fancy. x88o Tcidhvnter Shelley vii. xgq 
Coruscations of epigrammatic wit, 

Corusible, coruster, obs. ff. Crucible, 
Chorister. •' 

Corve, var. Corf ; ohs. pa. t. & pple. of Carve. 
t Corved, Obs. la. carved herring 
luptly corred, cored) ! see quots. 

X64X S. Smith Herrin^usse Trade 7 The Corved Her- 
rings, which are to make red Herrings, are those that aie 
taken in the Yarmouth seas, provided that they can bee 
carried on shore within a or 3 dayes after they be taken, 
otherwise they must be pidded. The Corved Herrings are 
never gippedbut rowed in salt, for the better preservation 
of them, till they can be brought a shore, and if any be 
preserved for to make Red-herrings, they are washed out of 
the pickle before they be hanged up in the Red-herring 
houses, 1641 — True Narr. R. Fishings 4 For the latter 
Fishing, if Corved Herrings, the best vent of them is at 
Yarmouth, to make red Herrings. Hence, <7x682 in J. 
Cai-txss Making o/Salt 106 ; and 1717--SX Chambers Cycl, 
S.v. Herring. 

[App. the same as MDu. korfiharinck, mentioned under 
CoRVER, of which the exact Mnse is equally obscure. A sug- 
gestion IS that, as ionharitig is barrelled herring, kor/haring 
maybe herring not barrelled, but brought ashore in baskets. 
Corved would then be * put in a corf or corves '.] 
p In the Diet, Rnsticum 1704, the quot. from S. Smith is 
given, s.v. Herring-fishery, with ‘corved' misprinted 
^corred ; whence Ash 1775 has the spurious ‘ Cored {ya the 
• herring fishery) rolled in salt, prepared for drying', which has 
been mechanically lepeated in many subsequent Diction- 
aries : some of the most recent invent a fictitious vb. trans. 
* Core, to roll herrings in salt and prepare them for drying 

II Corvee (koirr). Feudal lum. [F. corah, in 
i3thc. also forcw/c Romanic corvada, coniada 
(in a capitulary of Charlemagne) late L. corro- 
gata : coirogdta opera requested (/. e. requisitioned) 
work : f. L. coiTOgdre, f. cor- together, and intensive 
+ rogdre to ask, request. Mediaeval Latinized 
forms of the F. were corruweia, corrua, croata^ 

A day’s work of unpaid labour due by a vassal to 
his feudal lord; the whole forced labour thus 
exacted ; in France, extended to the statute labour 
upon the public roads which was exacted of the 
French peasants before 1776 ; see quot. 1877. 

X340 Ayenb. 38 Kueade lordes . . )>at be-ula3e)> be poure 
men , . be tayles, be coruees [printed tornees], be lones, be 
kueade wqnes. X794 J. GirpoRb Reign Louis XVI, 184 
Ihe aDohtion of the Corv^e^ in kind» which had for ages 
constant oppression to the country people. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. II. 2x9 The peasant, altho' per- 
sonally free . . is nevertheless restraineef by limited corvees 
and some pecuniary conUibutions. 1877 Morley CriU 


COBVY. 

Misc. Ser. iL202When,inlheearlypaUofthe[i8th]centnry, 
the advantages of a good system of high roads began to be 
perceived by the Government, the convenient idea came 
into the heads of the more ingenious among the Intendants 
of imposing for the construction of the roads, a royal or 
public corvde analogous to that of private feudalism. 1882 
L. Oliphant 138 The canals were kept up by a 

corvde of the inhabitants. 

Corven, obs, pa. t. (pi.) and pa. pple. of Carve. 

+ Gorver Obs. [a. MDu. carver a fisherman, 
and fishing ship (of some kind) ; cf, the phrase te 
corve varen to go a fishing in a Jtorfscip\ korf- 
harinck a herring (of some kind), korfmarct the 
market where the fish were sold. Of uncertain 
origin : possibly from corf, korf basket : the only 
sense of Korver in Kilian is ‘ cislifer, cistam sen 
corbem ferens, corbulo’ *= basket-man, basket- 
carrier. But this does not well explain the phrase 
te corve varen.") A kind of Dutch herring-fisher 
and fishing-boat. 

X491 Earl of Oxford in Poston Lett. No. 926 III. 372 
The roboiye and dispoyling of certayn Corveis of Holond 
and Selond done by the shipp callyd the Foole, wlierof 
Robert Spenser was maister, aswell in herryng, vitayle, and 
takelyng. * 

■f CoTver^. Obs. [f. Corf + -bb ^.] One who 
makes corves : see Corf. 

X708 J. C. Compl, Collier (1845) 34 Whereas I speak of 
Corves, or Baskets to put the Coals in, we must have a Man 
(which is called the Corver) to make them. 

Corveser, corvester, var. Cobviseb Obs. 

t Corvester. Obs. A corruption of Ger. kwf first, 
formerly chorforste, electoral prince, 

1552 Huloet, Comesters. .whyche be noble men, beynge 
officers or electours of the Emperoure. x6o6 Earl North- 
ampton in True 4- Perf. Relation Pp j b, The choise of 
Emperours by the Coruesters of Germany. 

Corvet, obs. f. Curvet. 

Corvette (k^ivel). Naut. [a. F. corvette, ad. 
Sp. corbeta, Pg. coi veta : cf. L. corbita (pavis) 
a slow-sailing ship of burden, f. corbis basket. 

The phonetic relation between the mod, Romanic and the 
L. word is not clear. The corbita is said to have been 
named from the basket hoisted as an ensign or signal by the 
Egyptian grain-ships.] 

A flush-decked war-vessel, ship-, barque-, or 
brig-rigged, having one tier of guns ; now, in the 
British navy, classed among Cruisers. 

In the earlier quots. the name of a paiticular kind of 
French ve-ssel : see esp. quot. 17 ii. 

X636 Sidney Let, in State Papers II. 436 (L.) A corvette 
. .of Calais, which has been taken by the English. 17x1 
Mint, Sea Did. (ed. 4\ A Courvette, is a sort of Barco 
Longo, canying a Main-Mast and a little Fore-Mast, and 
using both Oars and Sails. They are much us’d at Calais 
and Dunkirk, and serve as Tenders to Fleets. X795 Hull 
Advertiser 16 May 1/4 One sloop of war of ao guns and a 
corvette. X798 Capt. Middleton in Naval Cnron, (1790) 
I, 433 She proves to be Le Mondavi brig coivette. x8o6 A. 
Duncan Lrfe Nelson 23 Captain Nelson fell in with four . . 
frigates and a corvette. 1833 Marryat P, Simple Iv, He 
called the enemy a corvette, not specifring whether she 
was a brig or ship corvette. X863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 129 Sometimes such frigates would Only cut up into 
bad corvettes, 1887 Daily iVewj 24 June 2/7 Her Majesty's 
corvette Conquest is about to sail for Honolulu, x^a 
Times 16 Feb., The Imperial Carman cruising corvette 
Prinzessin Wilhelm. 

Corvette ; see Curvet. 

Corvine (k^uvoin), a. [ad. L. corvtn-us, f. 
corotts raveti.) Of or pertaining to a raven or 
Glow ; akin to a crow, of the crow kind. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Corvine, pertaining to, or like a 
Raven or Crow; black as a Crow. 185a R, F. Burton 
Falc. Indus i. 5 A din of corvine voices, 1874 Coues 
Birds N. W. zio Notwithstanding its essentially corvine 
form, the habits of this bird . , are rather those of Jays. 
x886 Guillemard Cruise Marchesa 1 , 122 Corvine birds are 
abundant wherever there are fish. 

Corviner ; see Cordwaineb. 

tCorviserf -or. Obs. Forms: 5 corveser, 
-our, 5-6 oorvyser, 6 (corvoster), 7 (oorves- 
ter), 7-8 corvisor, 8 corvizor, -ser, -oer. [a. 
AB. corviser, corveser = OF. corveisier, later cottr- 
voisier shoemaker, f. OF. cottrveis leather:— 
L. Cordubense *= Cordubdnum, of Cordova, Cor- 
dovan.] A shoemaker, 

X401 Pol Poems (1859) II. 109 Girdelers, coferers, ne 
coivysers. 2467 in Ettg. Gilds (1870) 371 'That the cor- 
vesers bye ther lether in the seid yeld halle. 2467 in Ripon 
Ch. Actsxg^ J. Thomson, corvesour. 2530 Palsgr. 209/1 
Corvyser, cordovanier, 0x563 Bale Sel Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 446 None excepted neither King nor Corvoster. 1609 
D. Rogers Harl, MS, 1944 If. 25 b, Coruesters or shoe- 
makers. x^xa Lond. Gaz. No, 5906/9 David Weaver, of 
Kelliber Issa, in the Parish of Kerry, Corvicer. 1725 Ibid, 
No. 6380/7 David Richards, late of Llangathen, Coivisor. 

Corvorant, perverted form of Cormorant, q.v. 

+ CoTvy, Obs. rare~^. [Possibly a variant of 
Corby, or f. L. corvus, taken in sense of F. corbeau 
(see Hatzfeld, sense II. i).] An ancient engine 
of war, consisting of a beam of timber armed with 
grappling irons, used by the besieged to -pull 
down stones firom the works of the besiegers, or 
snatch up assailants who came near the walls. 

158^ Hudson yudith iii. (1613) 111 (D.) Here croked 
Coruies, fleeing bridges tal, 'Their scathful Scorpions that 
ruynes the wall, 
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COSOINOMARCY. 


+Cory, «. Ods. [f. Cobb j3.i + -vi.] Of the 
nature of a core (of a boil) ; cf. Cobb l 3 . 

1600 W. Vaughan Direct, for Health (1633) 94 The 
Lungs send out supeifluous bloud .. which is conveited 
into a whitisli cory substance. 

t Cory, s 6 . Obs. (See quot.) 

c X440 Promp. Paru. 93 Cory, schepherdys howse, t/iagnle, 
fatale. 

Cory, Coryar, -er, -our, obs. tf. Cobby, -ibe. 
Corybant (k/^-ribsenl). Also 4 Ooribande, 6 
Coribaut. PL Corybants ; now irsually in L. 
form Corybantes (kpribrc ntiz). [a. F. Cofy- 
batite, ad. L. Corybant-em (nom. Corybds), a. Gr. 
KopbPas, -oi/ra.] A priest of the Phrygian worship 
of Cybele, which was performed with noisy and 
extravagant dances. 

0 1374 Chauccr Saeth, tv. v. 133 per is a maner poeple ^at 
hyjte coiibnndes pal wenen. .whan pe moone is in pe eclips 
pat it be enchaiintid. and pet foie .. pei betyn bite basines 
wip pikke strokes. 1570 Kirciimciur in Harper's Mag. 
Dec. (1884) 17/1 Thus woont the Coribants..The crying 
noise of Jupiler new borne with song to hide, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawtii. Poems Wks. (1711) 41 Those mad 
Corykanls, who dance and glow On Dindymus high tops 
with fiantick fire. 1830 Lritcii tr. Muller’s Anc. Art § 395. 
521 Cybele cnlhroned, a Corybant dancing. 1^3 FROunit 
Short Stud. Ser. iv. 277 Cliiistians now howl it out like 
the Corybantes. 

Hence Coiybantlan (k^ribsc'ntian), a. [L. Cory- 
banti-vs of or pertaining to the Corybantes 

or their worship. Coryba'utlasm Path. [Gr. 
KOfwPavTiaffnos Corybantic frenzy] : see quot. 
t Coryba'ntiate ». Obs. [see -Ai'E U], to act like 
a Corybant. Coryba'utlo [Gr. Kopv 0 avTiK 6 s],Coi:y- 
ba'utlne a., of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
Corybantes or their lites. 

x8l^ H. Sphnccr Illi/sir. Uviv. Progr. 23 Dances partly 
religious, partly wailike, as the Coiybantian. 1847 Cuau., 
Cofyhaf/tiasm, in Pathology, a sort of frenzy, in which the 
palient has fantaslic visions. x88a Syti. Sor. Ze.v., Cary- 
iautism. 1730-6 lUiLiw (folio), Coryhniitiatcy to sleep with 
one's Eyes open, or bo troubled with Visions that one cannot 
.sleep. 177S Ash, Cmylnntiate . . to act the pai i of the Cory- 
bants who were wont to make many odd noises and gesUircs, 
to act the part of a lun.aiic. 1642 Cuuwortii Serm, x Cor. 
XV. 37 (1676) 92 True Divine Zeal is no Corybantick Fury, 
but a calm and regular heal. 1864 Cornh. Mag. IX. 163 He 
was coiybanlic in liis c.xcctUion of a Scotch ‘icel’, x8go 
Iluxt-uv in Times i Dec. 13/a That foim of somcwlmt coi-y- 
bantic Christianity of wliich the .soldiers of the Salvation 
Army arc the miutant missionaiies. 1708 ^^oTT^.ux liedie- 
lais V. i. (1737) a The Coiyhantin Cymbals of Cybele. 
tCorydale. Obs. rarc~‘, [a.(].Gv. KopbSaKoi.} 
The Crested or Tufted Laik. 

x6x6 SoRFL. & Marku. Country Farme^^z The Calanders, 
Corydales, and Imikes. 

Corydaline (kp-riclaloin). C/iem. [f. CotyiM- 

is -I- -INB.] An alkaloid existing in the root of 
Corydalis tuberosa and some allied plants. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 287 Corydalina was 
delected by M. Wackenroder (in 1826J, in the loot of the 
Co7ydalis tnherosa, 1863-72 Watts Did. Chon. II. 87 
Coiydalinc forms light, noii-cohercnl, grcyish-wluto masses. 

Corydie, obs. f. Corbody. 

Corydon (k^-iicljsln). [L. Cotydon, Gr. KopiJ- 
proper name, applied by Theocritus and Vergil 
to a shepherd : cf. iCcl. ii. 56 ‘ Ruslicus es Cory- 
don ’.] A generic proper name in pastoial poetry 
for a rustic. 

xjSx J. Bhli. Haddon's Ansxv. Osor. 236 b, I suppose 
Coridon him sclfe could not have done more rustically. 
X603 H. Crossc Vertues Comvnu, (1878) 61 The shomaker 
must not goe beyond his laichet . . nor .schollers teach 
Coridon to holde the plough. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 8'^ 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, Are at their savoury 
dinner .set. .Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 1763 
J. Cunningham To Shenstone, Corydon, a Pastoral iv, Give 
me my Coiydon’s flute. xS^B Thackeray Van. Fair 11. xii. 
191 ‘ Gad, what a debauched Coiytlon I ' said my loid. 
Hence 't' Corydo'nloal a. 

x6s6 S. HoujtND Za7'a 185 Being either not well in Ids 
Wits, or a Coridonicall Coxcombe. 

tCoTylet. Obs. rare. [ad. L. coryletim, f. 
corylvs hazel.] A hazel copse. 

x6xo G. FtiSTCiinR Christ’s Viet, iii, The prouder pines, 
The under Corylet.s. [X664 Evelyn Sylva {1778) 221 Your 
Corylelura or copse of H.tscJs.] 

Corymb (kp-rimb). Formerly in L. form 
eorymbus, pi. -i. [a. F. cotymbe, ad. L. corym- 

bvs, a, Gr. KopvjA&os head, top, cluster of fruit or 
flowers, esp, of ivy-benics ; with Pliny, also the 
capitulum or close head of a composite flower.] 

1 . Pot. A species of inflorescence ; a raceme in 
which the lower flower-stalks are proportionally 
longer, so that the flowers are neatly on a level, 
forming a flat or slightly convex head. 

By_ wiiters before the time of Linneeus, corymlms was 
applied to the discoidal head of a composite flower : see Ray 
Hist. Plants Cx686) I. 11. 

[X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cotytnins.. among Modern 
HerbaHsts, is us'd for a compounded discous Flower^whose 
Seeds are not Pappous, or do not fly away in Down.] 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants (X796) HI. 567 Jhepidinttt pe~ 
.Flowers in a close eorymbus. X794 Martym Rous- 
seau’s Boi. xxvi. 393 The purple corymbs of the Asters. X83S 
Inirod. Bot.(x848) 1. 32X The modern corymb must 
not be confounded with that of Pliny, which was analogous 
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to our capitulum. x86i Mrs. Lankester Wild Flowers 73 
Sea Aster. .The flower-heads are in a compact corymb, 
b. transf. (Zool.) Used of a group of zoophytes. 
1846 Dah.a Zooph. (1848) 173 A whole corymb or hemi- 
spheiical gioup. 

H 2 . A cluster of ivy-berries or grapes. (Not an 
Eng. sense.) 

X706 Phillips (ed . Kersey), Corymhus, a Bunch, or Cluster 
of I vy-berrles. x84g De Quincey Eng. Mail-Coach Wks. IV. 
347 Gorgeous corymbi from vintages. X873 Svmonds Grk. 
Pixtsxn. ^08 Ivy blanches .. surround its [a mirror's] rim 
with a delicate tracery of shaip cut leaf and corymb. 
Goi^mbed (kfi-rimbd),^/)/. a. [f. prec. -1- -ed^.] 
Fashioned as a corymb. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 43a Spreading obliquely upward, 
and much lamose, foimiug an even top clump (coi-ymbed or 
fastigiate). 

+ Cory'mbiate, a. Obs. [ad. L. corymbi&t-us 
set with clusters of ivy-berries, f. eorymbus.'] 

X823 Crabd Techtt. Diet., Corymbiate lAui.), set about 
and garnished with clusters of ivy berries, 
t Coj^'mbiated, a- OiJr. =prec. 

X730-6 Bailey (foliqk Corymbiated, set about with Eer- 
ries. X733 Johnson, Corymbiated, garnished with branches 
of beriies. Did. Hence in later Diets. 

Corymbiferoiis (k^mbrfSras), a. [f. L. 
mynibifer bearing clusters of berries (f. corymbtts), 
adopted in I 7 lhc. as a term of Botany -1- -ODS.] 

1 . lit. Bearing coiymbs ; spec, belonging to the 
Corymbi ferae, a sub-order of Composite plants, 
having the florets of the disk tubular and perfect, 
and those of the lay, when present, lignlate. 

Although many of the Coxymbiferte, as tansy, milfoil, the 
Asters, Seneclos, Cinerarias, etc. bear their heads of floweis 
in typic.al ‘ coi^nibs* (in the motlein .sense), the name goes 
back to tbe earlier botanical sense of eorymbus : see Corymb 
I note. 

1676 Grew Auat. Floxversw. S 7 To the Corymbifeious 
Kind, as Tansy, Chamcmile, and the like. 1686 Phil. 
‘J'rnns. XVI. 285 The Coiymbiferaus, that are not Pappose, 
these have either a radiated, or a^ naked Flower, x6K R. 
Holme Arinonry it. 1x3/1 Corimbiferous Flowers.. made of 
till urns, without any circle of leaves. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Keraey), Corymbiferons Plants (among Heibalists) are 
.such as have a compound discous Flowcq but their Seeds 
have no Down slicking to them : Of this kind is the Daisy, 
Camomile, etc. X731-3Q Miller Gard. Diet. (ed. 3), Co- 
rymbi/erous Plants ,.M\. Ray distinguishes them into 
.such as liave a radiate Flower, as the Sun-Flower, the 
Marygold, etc. and such as have a naked Flower, as the 
Lavender Cotton and Tansey. 1836 lionn Cyd. Atiat. I. 
248/2 We mij^t instance the flower of any coiymbiferous 
plant. 1832 Th. Ross Humboldts Trav. I. xiii. 428 A 
shrub ten or fifteen feet high, of the corymbiferons family. 
2 . See quols. (Not an English use,) 

1637 Fbys. Did., Corymbiferons, bearing beriies. 1730-6 
Bailly (folio), Cotymbiferom, that be.iroth Berries like 
Ivy. 17SS Johnson, Corymbiferons, bearing fruit or ber- 
ries ill bunones. 

Cor3rin.biform (kori'mbif^tm), a. [See -form.] 
Of the form of a corymb, 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 29 Brassica campestris . . 
flowering lacemes corymbiform. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. 
Dis. 278 The corymbiform distribution of the skin-disease, 

Co]^in.bose (k^rirabJu’s), a. [f. mod, Bol. L. 
coryrmdsus, f. eorymbus.] Growing in coiymbs; 
of the nature of or resembling a corymb. 

1773 Ash, Corymbose, belonging to the eorymbus. 1807 
T. E. Smith Phys. Bot, 234 The flowers of Yarrow . . grow 
in a corymbose manner. x8a8 Stark Elenu Nat. Hist. II. 
438 Dkhotomaria obtusata, Lam. Branching, corymbose, 
dichotomous, jointed. 1872 Oliver Elem, Bot. App. 307 
Terminal coi-ymbose heads of yellow lloweis. 
b. Of a disease. 

1877 Robbrts Handhk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 135 The corymbose 
variety is very fatal. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Corymbose 
smallpox. 

Hence Corymbo'sely adv., in the manner of a 
corymb, in corymbs. 

1829-33 Loudon Encycl. Plants 1291 Floweis capitate or 
corymboselypaiiicled. 1870 HooKna Siud.Flora 192 Stem 
. . coiymbosely branched. 

COTymbous (kori-mbss), a. rare~^. [f. as 
prec. -1- -otia.] Characterized by coiymbs. 

1828 Webster, Coryrrrbous, consisting of coiymbs; in 
clustcis. Barton. Lee. Also in later Diets. 

Coxymblllous, -O'se, a. rare -•». [f. L. type 
*corymbulus, dim. oi eorymbus -osb.] 

1828 Webster, Corymbulous, having or consisting of little 
corymbs. Barton. 1847 Craig, Corynibnlose, formed of 
many corymbs, 

Corynid (k^JTinid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Corynid^, 
f. Coryne, generic name of a Hydromedusa, a. 
Gr. Kopbvji club.] A member of the family Cory- 
nidiB of the order Hydroidta of Coelenterates. 

1870 Nicholson Iviii. 73 The. .elements of generation 
, .by the union of which the young Corynid is produced. 
Coxyuifoviu (korimifipim), a. Zool. [f. Coryne 
•h -JOEM.] Having the form of a Corynid. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 132 Some medusolds 
..the hydroid stages of which are not. .certainly known, 
but which are probably coryniform. 

Coryuite (kp'rinait). Min. [Named 1865 ; 
f. Gr. Kopbvri club -h -ITB.J A native sulph-arsen- 
antimouide of nickel. 1868 Dana Min. 74. 

Corynooh, obs. f. Coboxach. 

Coryous, -owse, -osyte, -ouste, obs. if. 

CUHIOUS, -OSITY. 


!l CorypHseus (k^if?-^s). Also 9 -eus ; ^ 7 
Anglicized as corypEe. [L. ; a. Gr. Koputpeuos 
chief, head man, leader, in the Attic Drama 
‘ leader of the chorus ’ ; f. Kopv<}rlj head, top.] 

1 . The leader of a choius. 

1678 CuDWORTH Iniell, Syst. 396 All those Other Gods . . 
are to that First. .God, but as the Dancers to the Cory- 
phsus or Choragus. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. x. 4x9 The 
people sung . . and the coryphseus answer'd. <1:1834 Cole- 
ridge Notes 13 The leader of the chonis, the fore- 

man, or coryphseus. 1870 MacColl Ammergau Passion 
Play 52 The coryphseus .. recited in monotone a shoit ex- 
planation of the type and ensuing act. 

b. The title of a functioiiaiy in the Univeisity of 
Oxford, appointed (in 1856) to assist the Chobagus. 
[1S56 Staiuta Vniv, Oxon. (1890) 77 Prmcentor, sive cory- 
phsBus, una cum chorago bipartita opera constantem musicae 
procticee exercitationem h.Tbendaiii curet ] 1863 0 ;if. Ten 
YearBk. 54 It was enacted that there shall be a Pnecentor 
or Coi-yphsBus . . who is to assist the Choiagus. 1892 Oxf, 
Univ. Calendar 26 Music (Coryphajus or Precentor]. John 
Henry Mee. 

2 . Jig. 'I he chief or leader of a party, sect, school, 
etc. 

X633 T. Adams Exp. e Peter iii. 2 They call him [Peter] 
the coryphe of the apostles. X633 Moufet & Bennet 
Health's Improvem. 141 As amongst Poets there is some 
called the Coryphxus, or Captain-poet, so fareth it likewise 
amongst Meats. 1809 Edin. Rev. Apr. 226 A coryphaeus of 
the popular party. X87X Farrar_ Witn. Hist, ii. 50 Straus*,, 
the coryphaeus of modern scepticism. 

II Coryphee (korz’f? ■. [F. ; ad. L. coryphaeus : 
see prec.] The chief dancer in a ballet. 

1866 Engel Nat. Mus. vii. 254 Round each set of danceis 
the people formed a ring, in which the figurantes and 
coiyphdes went through their operations. 1869 Daily 
Nnvs 14 Apr., Men dressed as coryphees, wriggling about 
like ihe Aiab dancing-girls, to tlie sound of the native 
music. 

Corystoid (kori-stoid), a. Zool. [f. Corystes 
name of a genus of crabs (a. Gr. nopuerr-^s heimeled 
soldier, f. nbpvs helmet) -h -oil).] Allied to the 
genus of crabs Corystes, or the family Corystidae. 
1832 Dana Crust. 1. 65 The Corystoid species. 

Coryve, var. of Cobbive zi. 

II Coryza (korai'za). Path. Also 7 coriso. 
[L. ; ad. Gr. nupv^a running at the nose.] The 
running at the nose which constitutes or accom- 
panies a cold in the head ; catarrh. 

1634 R. H, Salenie's Rtgtm. 156 These iheumes If to the 
Bicast they flow., Th’ arc call'd Catharre, But ninning 
tliroiigh the Nose It’s call'd Corisa: others say the Pose. 
1683 Bovlb Ern^, Notion Nat. 3x7 Many Coughs and 
Iloarsemssses, and Coryzas aie said to be cur’d. X834 J. 
Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest 240 Sote throat and coryza 
considerable. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) II. 8 An 
oidinaiy coryza. 

Corzie, -zy: see Coesib. 

Cos Ck(»). Also 7-8 CosB(e. [The ancient name 
(Gr. KSj) of an island in the iEgean (now Staij- 
chio).] In full Cos lettuce \ a variety of lelluce 
introduced from the island of Cos, 

1699 Evelyn Acdar-ia (17291 130 Coss Lettuce from Tur- 
key- X7S3 Chambers Cycl, Suppl. s.v. Lettuce, The most 
valuable, of all the English lettuces, are the white cos, or 
the Versailles, the Silesia, and the black cos. 1832 Veg. 
Subst, Food 30X The cos and the cabbage lettuce. i8go 
Daily Neios 31 Mar. 3/6 The tender cabbage lettuce . . is 
more tepder and digestible; but tlie cos holds its own 
because it pi oduces a greater weight per acre, 

Cos, var. of Coss ; obs. f. Kiss. 

Cos., abbreviation of CosiHB. 

Cosack, cosak, obs. IT. Cossack. 

Cosalite (kp-sabit). Min. [Named in 1S6S 
from Cosala in Mexico (where it occurs) : see -ite.J 
A native sulphide of lead and bismuth. 

1868 Arner. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. ir. XLV. 319 Cosalite, a new 
mineral. 

II Cosaque (ktzsak). [App. a trade application 
of F. Cosaque Cossack, prob. in allusion to the 
sudden and irregular firing of the latter.] A cracker 
bon-bon. 

X858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade Prod., Cosaques, a French 
fancy paper for wrapping sweetmeats, 1882 P. Fitzcfrald 
Recreat. Lit. Man (1883) 91 A little cosaque, which I saw 
him meriity ‘exploding' at the supper-table. X884 Daily 
News 6 Dec. 5/3 The manufacture of cosaques and bon- 
bons must be brisk this Christmas. 

Cosaque, obs. f. Cassook, 

1698 Crull Muscovy 79 Their upper Garments are made 
like Vests, or rather Cosaques, falling down to the mid-leg, 
Co-saviour ; see Co- pref. 3 b. 
fCosbaude. [Cf. Casbalu.] A terra of re- 
proach to a woman. 

X370 Levins Manip. 43 A Cosbaude, rnirgizona [cf. 
S3 coystrel, mirguo\. 

Coscli(e, obs. f. CoAOir, and var. Cosh, Obs., hat. 
Coschyn(e, obs. f. Cushion. 

Coscinomancy (kp’sintnmsinsi). Also 7 
ohoaohino-, cosino-, 7-8 coskino-, 9 koskino-. 
[ad. med.L. cosdnomantia, f. Gr. Kcamvoimvns, 
f. nbdKivo-v sieve : see -mangy,] Divination by the 
turning of a sieve (held on a pair of shears, etc.). 

1603 Sir C Hevdon ynd. Astrol. xvii. 336 Company 
Astrologie with Aruspicie, Hydromancie, Chiromancie, 
Choschinomancie, and such like. 1633 H. More Aniid. 
Ath. HI. ii. (17x2) 89 Coskinomancy, or finding who stole or 
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spoiled this or that thing hy the Sieve and Shears. 1777 
Brand Pop. Antiq. fed. Hazlitt) III. 301-2. 1871 Tylor 
Prim. Cult. I. 116 The so-called coscinomancy, or, as it is 
described in Hudibras, ‘ th’ oracle of sieve and shears’. 

Cose w. [Back-formation fiom Cost a.] 

intr. To make oneself cosy. 

i8S7 Kingsley Tioo V. iii. To _see the comfortable 
gleam through the windows, as the sailors cose round the 
fire with wife and child. 1863 Holme Lee A. }VarleigKs 
Fort. II. 241 Kachel .. was cosing with a delightful new 
novel in her sofa corner. 

Cose, obs. f. Coss j /<.2 (^Anglo-Indiati), Coss v. 
Co-seat : see Co- pref. i. 

Cosecant (kousrkant). Trig. [f. Co- pref. 4 
Secast. The L. cosecant used 01576 by 
Rheticus, Opnis Palatinnm (1596). F. cosieajtie.'] 
The secant of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbreviated cosec.') 

1706 in Phillips, Cosecant, 1807 Hutton Course Math. 
II. 3 T^e radius, cotangent, and cosecant [form] another 
righ t-angled triangle cdl. Lockyek Elein, A stron. 243 

VaTt* • ' IS called the cosecant of A (written cosec^ A), 

P&I 

Coseismal (kdisai'zmal), a. and sh. [f. Co- 
pr^. a + SEiSiTAL.] 

A. adj. Relating to the points of simultaneous 
andval of an earthquake wave on the earth’s 
surface j in coseismal line, curve, zone. 

1831-9 Mallet in A dm. Matt. Sci. Enq, 361 Upon maps of 
the country in which the shock w^s felt, coseismal and meizo- 
selsmal curv^ maybe finally laid down. 1877 Le Conte 
Eletn. Ceol. iiL (18791 124 By drawing a curv-e through these 
points we have a coseismal curve. 

B. sb. for coseismal line, curve'. A line or 
curve connecting points of simultaneous shock 
from an earthquake wave. 

Coseismic (k^ussi'zmik), a. [f. Co- + Seis- 
mic.] =prec. A. 

1886 J. Milne Eart^uakes 10 These points will lie in 
circles called ‘ isoseismic’ or ‘coseismic ' circles. 

Cosen, -age, -er, obs. fF. Cousiir, Cozeh, etc. 
Co-sentient (k^jse'njlent), a. [See Co- 2.] 
Feeling in company or togetier with, jointly sen- 
tient. (Cf. Consentient.) 

x8ot Southey Thcdaha v. xxviii. For of himself Co- 
sentient and inseparable parts The snaky torturers grew. 

So Co-semtiency, co-sentient quality. 

X884 Gurney & Myers in x^th. Cent, hlay 809 The obscure 
pervasive co-sentiency of man and man. 

Coaar, Ooaeri : see Cossbb, Cossebt, 
Co-settler, Cosey : see Co- pref. 3 b, Cost. 
tCosh, Ohs. or dial. Also 5 coacke, 5-6 
ooaahe, 6 coaae. [Of uncertain origin: Gaelic 
cois ‘ littlf hole, cavern ’ has been compared,] A 
small cottage, hut, hovel. 

<7x490 Pramp. Parv, 94 Coote, Jytylle howse [AT. cosh, 
H. cosche, Pynsou cosshe], casa. isa6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531] 14a b, Some persones buyideth to god but a poore 
cosshe or small cotage. X530 Falscr. aog/i Cosshe a sorie 
house, cauertit, x^ Salesbury Diet. Welsh, Bxoth, cot- 
tage, cosse, 1847 Halliwell, Cosh, a cottage, or hovel. 
Craven. 

Gosh, sb.^ dial. [Cf, OF. cos (Godef.), F. cosse 
pod.] The husk of grain ; the pod of beans or pease. 

1787-9S W. Marshall Rur. Econ. Norfolk Glosa, Cosh, 
the husk or chaff of wheat and oats. x8m Jrnl. R, Agric. 
Soc. Ser. 11. 11 . 1, 167 The.. cost of separating it [seed] from 
the husk or cosh must always be considerable. x886 i*. W. 
Line, Gloss., Cosh, the pod of beans or tares: as 'Tars 
have such, a many coshes ' ; hence also CosKd ; as ' How 
well the beans axe cosh'd’. 

Goslx G'f’Dr [Derivation un- 

known.] 

1 . Quiet, still. 

17 , . Gay Goss-hawk xlii. (Minsir, Sc. Border), He . . sang 
fu’ sweet the notes o' love, Till a' was cosh wittiin. 1847- 
78 Halliwell, Cosh, quiet, stilt. Salop. x88r Autobiog. 
y. younger iv, 34 John Wallace had sat as cosh as a mouse 
in the comer. Ibid, xxiii. 284 All was hushed as cosh as 
midnight. Mod. Sc. Keep it cosh ! Be cosh about it. 

2 . Sheltered, snug, comfortable. 

axy74 Fergusson Farmer's Ingle, Blythe to find.. That 
a’ his honsie looks sae cosh and clean. 18x3 E. Ficken 
Poems I, 124 (Jam.) I’ve guid gramashens worn mysel’.. 
They kept me cosh baith cauf an’ coots. X837 R- Nicoll 
Poems (X842) 8a Beside our cosh hearthstane. 

3 . Trim, neat. 

iBa 6 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1835 L 94 They come 
flocking in.. their bosoms made cosh and tidy. 1832-33 
Whisile-BinMe (Sc. Songs) Ser. i. 37 The coshest wife that 
e’er I met. Was Mistress Dougal Dhu. 

4 . (.See qnot.) 

x8a8 Jamieson, Cosh ..4 In a state of intimacy; ‘They 
are very cosh ’. 

Co-sharer ; see Co- pref. 3 c. 

x6oz Warner Albion's Eng, xn. Ixxv. (1612) 3x1 Haue 
Cleargie-men coshairers? tashaLye: To aske doe Cour- 
tiers, Church-men shame to offer Simonie. 

Goshe, obs. Sc. f. Coach. 

Cosher (kffjw), w.l Ireland, [Phonetic repr. of 
Irish coisir feast, feasting, entertainment.] 
inir. To feast; to live at free qnaiters upon 
dependants or kinsmen. 

*® 34 ~S Siat. Ireland xo-ii Chas, I, c, 16 If any person or 
persons, .shall cosher, lodge or cesse themselves. .upon the 
inhabitants. 1840 Shirley Si, Patrick /or Irel, v. i, I 
would not leave a head , . from my mother's sucking pig at her 


nipple to my great-grandfather’ s coshering in the peas-straw. 
X689 Irish Hudibras (N.t, A very fit and proper house, sir, 
For such a worthy guest to cosher. 

Cosher (kp'Jaz), trans. To treat with in- 
dulgent fondness, pamper; to cocker or coddle up. 

x86x Trollope Barchester T, 181 She coshered up Eleanor 
with cold fowl and port wine. X889 Sat. Rev. 31 Aug, 
232/r He is. .dandled and coshered like a baby in ai ms. 

Cosher (kp'Jaz), colloq. intr. To chat in a 
friendly and familiar &shioa. 

1833 Macaulay in Life ^ Lett. I. _v. 339 Rogers made 
Tom Moore and me sit down with him for half an hour, 
and we coshered over the events of the evening. 

Cosher, a. (in Jewish use) : see Kosheb. 
Cosher er (kpjarai). Ireland. Also 7 cash-, 
[f. CosHEii ».l + -EB h] One who coshers, or lives 
by coshering. 

1634-3 Stai. Ireland xo-ix Clias. I, c.i6 An Actforthe Sup- 
pressing of Cosherers and Idle Wandereis. 1672 Petty Pol. 
A nat. (i6gx)i3 There ai eyet to spare, who are Casherers and 
Fait-neants, 220,000. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng, HI. xii. 
133 Commissions were scattered profusely among idle 
cosherers who claimed to he descended from good Iiish 
families. 1863 Titnes xi Mar., A ‘cosherei’ is one who 
pretends to be an Irish gentleman, and will not work. 
Coshering (kp'Jsrig), vbl. sb. Ireland, Also 
7 cochering. [f. Cosheb ».l + -ino l.] 

* 1 * 1 . Feasting. Obs. rare. 

! *S 77 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed VI. 67 Their 

noble men, and noble mens tenants, now and then make a 
set feast, which they call coshering, wherto flocke all their 
retainers, whom they name followeis . . In their coshering 
they sit on straw, they are serued on straw. 

2 . The practice or custom, claimed as a right by 
Irish chiefs, of quartering themselves upon their de- 
pendants or tenants : see Coshery 2. 

X37X Campion Hisi. Irel. 11. viii. (1633) 102 The Irish im- 
position of Coyne, Livery . . cosherings, bonnaght, and 
such like. 1603 T. Ryvers VicaPs Plea (1620) i The lawes 
are executed in every place alike, cocherings are reduced 
to chiefe-rents. x6xa Davies Why Ireland, etc, (X747) X69 
Irish, exactions; — namely cosherings; which were visita- 
tions and progiesses made by the lord and his followeis 
among his tenants ; wherein he did eat them out of house 
and home. X778 Phil. Sure, S. Irel. 44 x&t8 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. II. X30 Sometimes he contrived, in defiance of 
the law, to live by coshering, that is to say, by quartering 
himself on the old tenants of his family. 

Go'shexrmff, ppl- a. [f. Cosher ».i + -ing 2,] 
That ‘ coshers” or lives upon the industry of others. 

1727 C. Thhelkeld Siirpes Hibem. Cvij, Dodder., 
quits the root, and like a coshering parasite lives upon 
another's trencher. 18^9 Slackw, Mag. XLV. i8o A held 
of squandering, coshering, wandering blackguards. i88a 
Goldw. Smith in xgth Cetit. July 6 Some hereditary despot, 
the representative of their ola coshering chiefs, 

Coshery (kfJ’Jau). Jrelaitd. Also 6 cosshirh, 
oosaherie, cashery, 7 ooshary. [f. Iiish coisir 
(kojsr) feast, feasting. . 

The ending appears to be assimilated to Eng. sbs. in -ery', 
the direct repr. of the Irish word would be cosher', cf. 
Houlston Tracts II, xxxviii. 10 A poition of the dough, .is 
cleverly hid [by the servants], for what the Irish call a 
cosher, after the family are in bed.] 

1 . gen. Feasting, rare. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i, (Arb.)4o On palet of scarlet 
they were for cossherye setled. 

2 . Spec. Entertainment for themselves and their 
followers exacted by Irish chiefs from their de- 
pendants. 

1386 J. SooKDR Girald, Irel. in Holinshed No 

lords, .shall extort or take anie coine and liverie, cosheries, 
nor cuddies, nor anie other like custome. .in or upon anie of 
the church lands and territories. 13^ Spenser State Irel. 
Wks. (Globe) 623/2 But now by this Statute the sayd Irish 
Lord is wronged, for that he is entt of from his customaiye 
services, as Cuddeehih, Cosshirh [v.r, Cossherie], Bonaught, 
Shragh, Sorehim, and such like. x6oo Dymmok Ireland 
(1843) 9 Cashery is certeine feastes which the lorde vseth to 
take of his tenants after Easter, Christmas, 'i^itsontyde, 
Michaelmas and all other tymes at his pleasure. z6xo 
Holland Camden’s Brit, n 141 This chiefe Lord had his 
Coshaiies upon his tenants, that is he and his would lie 
upon them until they had eate up all their piovisions, z8s7 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviii. 348 Coshery.. is 
somewhat analogous to the royal prerogative of purveyance. 
1870 Atheneeum 22 Oct. 323 Among these exactions 
‘ coshery’ figures as the most oppressive and most hateful. 

Cosliionet, obs. f. Cushionbt. 

Co'sUy, adv. Sc. [f. Cosh a. + -it 2.] Quietly, 
undisturbedly. 

a X774 Fergusson Poems (1789I II. 82 (Jam.) It’s i’ the 
Psalms o’ David writ. That this wide warld ne’er should 
flit, But on the waters coshly sit. 

Cosie : see Cosy. 

Cosier, a cobbler : see Cozteb. 

Cosi^nace, -ais, obs. ff. Cousiness. 
Co-signatory (kotsi-gnatori), a. and sb. [f. 
Co- + Signatory:] *• 

A. adj. Signing jointly with olheis, uniting with 
others in signing. 

Daily News 2t Nov. 5/5 The co-signatory powers to 
the Beilin guarantees. 

B. sb. One who signs (a document, treaty, etc.) 
jointly with another or others ; a joint signatory. 

*863 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 4/2 It is thought that Austria 
..will avoid the difficulty of becoming a co-signatory of 
Italy. 1867 C. W. Bingham in Times 9 Nov. xo/i He has 
requested me to acknowledge on behalf of ourselves and our 
co-signatories the receipt of your courteous leply. 


Cosigniiicative, -jBcator : see Consig-. 
Cosily (k(7“'zili), adv. Also eozily, etc. [f. 
Cost a. + -ly 2.] In a cosy manner ; snugly and 
comfortably. 

172X Ramsay To AEolus 17 Canty and cosily I lye. 1783 
Borns Halhnueen v. Syne coziely, aboon the door, Wi 
cannie care, they’ve plac’d them. xBw W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville HI. 14 [HeJ would take nis seat quietly and 
eozily by the fire. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 4 Merch. II. iv. 
103 She had seen the little girl, .cosily in bed. 

Oosiii, -age, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, -age. 
Cosine (kffu'saln). Trig. [mod. f. Co- pref. 

4 + Sine. The L. cosinus occius in Gunther 
Canon Triangulorum (1620) ; F. cosine,’\ The 
sine of the complement of a given angle. (Abbrev. 
cos) 

1635 I. W. Sciographia 44 As the Radius Is to the cosine of 
the angle given. 1726 tr. Gregor/ s A stron. I. 14 1 The 
Co-sine of the Angle. 1880 Hauguton PAys. Geog. iii. X23 
The mean annual evapoiatiou. .varies as the cosine of the 
latitude. 

attrib. x88s Nature XXV. 167 Integrators were of thtee 
kinds : (i) radius machines, (2) cosine machines, (3] tangent 
machines. 

Cosine, Cosiner, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozener. 
Cosiness (kffu'zines). Also cozi-. [f Cosy a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or state of being cosy. 

1834 De Qvjkcev Autobiog, Sk , D/iilin Wks. I. 236 Old 
rambling houses, .displaying, in the dwelling-rooms, comfort 
and ‘ cosiness 1882 Atherimum 2 Dec. 741A Palmer said 
he loved cosiness, as a cat does. 

Cosino-, coskinomancy, obs. flf. Cosoino-, 
tCO'Sins. Obs. [So called fiom the name of 
the maker.] A kind of slays or ' bodice 
X727 Pope Art of Sinking 94 Lac’d in her Cosins new 
appeal ’d the bride, X729 Art 0/ Poliiu ksxo Think we that 
modern words eternal me? Toupet, and Tompion, Cosins, 
and Colmar Hereafter will be called by some plain man A 
a Watch, a Pair of Stays, a Fan. 

Cosma, erron. form of chasma, Chasm. 

* 1 * Co'sznarchy. Obs.~’> [ad. Gr. type *ko 0- 
ytapxja, f. xdtf/t-osworld + -apxia government.] ' Tlie 
power of the devil, the government of the world ’ 
(^Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cosmete (kp'zmiC), Gr. Antiq. [ad, Gr. Koa- 
pirjr-'/jS, f, KoapLtiv to order.] A state officer or 
director in charge of the ephebi at Athens. 
Cosmetic (kpzme'lik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
Koapr]Tix- 6 s relating to adornment, f. uoaptiv to 
arrange, adorn, f. Kbap-os order, adornment. Cf. 
F. cosmltique^ 

A. adj. Having power to adorn, embellish, or 
beautify {esp. the complexion) j also =* (^osmetical. 

x6^o Bulwer Anthropomet. Introd,, Which damnable 
poition of cosmetique Art. 1699 Garth Dispens. ii. 20 
Whilst Iris his cosmetick Wash must try, To make lier 
Bloom revive. 175s Smollett Quix. (1803) IV, 13 When her 
face is smoothed, .by a thousand cosmetic slops and washes. 
a X845 Hood Progress of Art xii, Washed by my cosmetic 
brush How Beauty’s cheek began to blush. 

B. sb. 

1 . A preparation intended to beautify the hair, 
skin, or complexion. 

x6^ Bulwer Anthropomet. 48 Recommend those Cos- 
metiques. .which preset ve hair for the use and intention of 
Nature. xBgx Ray Creation ii. (1704) ^7 No better Cos- 
meticks than a severe Temperance and Purity. 2783 Mad, 
D’Arblay Diary 3 Oct., Between her medicines, and the. . 
cosmetics, I shall expect to become stout and beautiful. 
i87i> E. (Jarrett House by Works I. 35 Knowing no cos- 
metic but cold water. 

fig, 1842 H. Rogers Introd. Bnrleds IVis. I. 23 All the 
loathsome deformities of guilt disappear under the cosmetics 
which fortune can apply. 

2 . The art of adorning or beautifying the body. 
Also pi. (cf. athletics). [=Gr. ^ 

x6o3 Ti\cou^Adv, Learn, ti. x § i Art of decoiation [of 
the body] which is called cosmetic. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. Ill, iii. HI. § 48. 37 Painting and music . . counted as 
, .only somewhat more liberal than cookery or cosmetics. 
1863 Grote Plato II. xxii. 95 Cosmetic, or Oinainental 
Trickery, is the counterfeit of Gymnastic. 

3 . One who practises the cosmetic ait. nonce-use. 
17x3 Guardian No. 64 That you would place your peti- 
tioners at the head of the family of cosmetics [barber, per- 
fumer, etc.]. 

Cosme'tic, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb. i : cf. to 
physic^ traits. To treat with cosmetics. 

1890 Pemple Bar Mag. July 446 Joan and Anne were 
gorgeously arrayed, roseate-cheeked, cosmeticked, 

Cosmetical (k^zmctikal), a. [f. Gr. Koa- 
pijniei] Cosmetic sb, -1- -al.] a. Relating to cos- 
metics, fb. = Cosmetic Obs. 

1359 Morwyng Euonym. 195 Waters distilled called Cos- 
meticall. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomei, Introd., The office 
of Cosmetical Physick. ^ 169^ Westmacott Script. Herb. 

5 The bitter oyl is good in pains of the ear and cosmetical. 
1823 Moore Fables, Holy Alliance 102 They then wrote 
essays, pamphlets, books, Upon cosmetical economy. 

Hence Cosme-tlcally adv. 

1879 Tinsle/s Mag. XXIV. 51 Her face, cosmetically 
well-preserved, still retained, .tiaces of great beauty, 

Cosmeticism (kpzme-tisiz’m). rare. [f. Cos- 
metic + -ISM.] The practice of the cosmetic art. 

1821 Lockhart Valerius II. iii. 100 [Her] complexion did 
not, in spite of all the arts of cosmeticism, harmonize very 
well with the bright golden ringlets. 
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Cosmeticizse (kpzme-tissiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] tram. To treat with cosmetics. 

1824 Neiu MonUdy^ Mag. X. 88 What an atmosphere of 
palms, gentle and simple . . cosmeticized and unwashed ! 
i860 All Year Rojmd No. 47. 493 The skins that were not 
hard red, were of a ghastly cosmeticised whiteness. 

Go'Siniail. [f. Gr. uofffu-os of the world, secular, 
f. Koffnos the world.] = CoSMiST, 

184a J. Stcwakt [iitle\ The Bible of Nature, condensed 
from the Scriptures of Eminent Cosmians, Pantheists and 
Physipbilanthropists. 

Cosmic (kp zmik), a, [ad. Gr. «oo-/h«-( 5 s of the 
world or universe, f. KoayLos order, the world. Cf. 

F. cosmique^ 

+ 1. Of this world, worldly. Obs. 

1649 J. Eccleston BehmeiCs Epist. vii. § 13 He must 
turne from his Imagining in the Cosmick Spirit [in spiritu 
vimuh'] wherewith the soull is coveted and disguised. 

2. Of or belonging to the universe considered as 
an ordered system or totality ; relating to the sum 
or universal system of things. 

1846 Gbote Greece (i86a1 1 , xvi. 305 The one unchange- 
able cosmic substance. 1874 Blackie Sel/ Cult. ii Meta- 
physics is the knowledge of the absolute or cosmic reason so 
far as it is knowable by our limited individualised leason. 
1875 WiiiTNCV Life Lang vii. log The great cosmic law of 
gravitation. 1877 Cut fORO Lect. ^ Ees. (1886) 394 {title) 
Cosmic emotion. By a cosmic emotion — the phrase is Mr. 
Henry Sidgwick’s— I mean an emotion which is felt in regard 
to the univei se or sum of things, viewed os a cosmos or order, 
b. Relating to or dealing with the cosmos ; 
Cosmic philosophy 

1874 Fiskc Cosmic Philos. I. 98 The^Cosmic Philosophy, 
which aims only to organire into a universal body of truth 
the sum of general conclusions obtained by science, adopts 
as the only trustworthy guide for its inquiiics the method 
of science. x8;f9 RyoucuG Atagic Mid. Ages iv. 181 Super- 
natural ideas in cosmic philosophy will destroy reason, 
moiality, human feeling. 

3. Belonging to the material universe as dis- 
tinguished from the carlli ; extra-tcrrestiial. 

1871 Tyndall Be. (1879) II, Whether, .the.. molten 
condition of our planet was.. due to the collision of cosmic 
masses or not. x88i CARrrNii:i4.fl//t;? orr. cj Resi. § 706 The 
presence of cxtiemcly minute particles . . which there is 
stioug reason for regarding as cosmic dust. 

b. Characteristic of the vast scale of the uni- 
verse and its changes; applied to the distances 
between the heavenly bodies, the periods of lime 
occupied in their cycles, the velocity with which 
they move, and the like. 

1874 Tyndall (1889) II, 19s The play between 

organism and environment through cosmic langes of lime, 
A'lod. What is the s^eed of an express train to the cosmic 
speed of a planet in its orbit ? 

4. Orderly, in good order; the opposite of 
chaotic, rare. Cf. CoaMos. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (x86sl 1 . 1. i. 9 Alas, the Books 
are not cosmic, they ai c chaotic. 1867 — Reniin. (1881) II. 
13.1 Rough nature I knew well alicady, but hero it was 
reduced to cosmic. 

1 6. * Cosmic disease, a synonym of Syphilis, from 
the universality of its prevalence ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex."). 
Cosiuical (k^'zmikal), a. [f. as prec. -t- -AL.] 

1 1. Relating to the world, i.e. the earth ; geo- 
graphical, Obs. rare. 

*583 Stanyiiorst Aeneis in. (Arb.) 8 a Wheare thow sup- 
posest therefor, that here Italyc fast by D90th stand. .With- 
draw thy iudgment from that grosse cosmical erroure. 18x9 

G. S. Fauck JDhpens. (1823) II, 166 The tabernacle repre- 
sented the world : whence the. .apostle terms it [Heb. ix, x] 
a cosmical or mundane sanctuary. 

2. = Cosmic a, 

1685 Boyle Euq, Notion Nat. Wc may make use of 
one or other of these Terms, F.ibrick of the World, System 
of the Universe, Cosmical Mechanism. 1850 Blackic 
rEschylns II. 297 This original cosmical meaning of the 
Greek gods, though lost by anthtopomorphism to the vulgar. 
x86s Ghoir Plato I. i, 14 note. This Pythagorean cosmical 
system. 1878 Stlwart & Tait Unseen Univ. vi. § 186. 190 
There may be many cosmical intelligences, each embracing 
the whole universe, 
b. ssCoHMTOab. 

1836 Mciklejoiin tr. Kanfs Crit. P. R. (1884) 256, I term 
all transcendental ideas in so far as they relate to the abso- 
lute totality in the .synthesis of phaenomena cosmical con- 
cepiions. x86x B. Powr.LL in F.ss.fiRev. (ed. s) 133 Those 
thoroughly versed in cosmical philosophy. 

3. = Cosmic 3. 

1849 13 xsiSiCX\z\^Onil.Astron, 538 That, .our view is limited 
hy a .sort of cosmical veil wliich extinguishes the .smaller 
magnitudes.^ 1869 Pjiillifs xii. 324 General terres- 

tiial or cosmical conditions. xWz Procior Fam. .'id. Stud. 
47 Signs of the earth’.s passage through cosmical dust. 

b. —Cosmic 3 b. 

x^2-3 Grove Corr. Phys, Forces (ed. 6) 70 A term which 
. .sinks into nothing with reference to cosmical time, if cos- 
mical time be not eternity. 

4. Of or pertaining to CoSMiSM. 

x86i Gresley Sophron ^ N. 74 Cosmical or Atheistical 
opinions. 

o. Astron. Occurring at sunrise, coincident witli 
the rising of the sun ; said of the rising or setting 
of a star. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. iii. i, xxxv. (ed. 7) 348 The Cosmicall 
setting, .iswhenastarre goeth downe under the Horizon at 
such time as the Sunne riseth. Penit. Coif, viii. 

(1657) 857 Tke Cosmical and Acronical rising and setting^ of 
such asterlsmes. 1726 tr. Gregorys Astron. I. 232 The 
Cosmical rising and setting is all one with the Morning 


rising or setting, as if the beginning of the Ai tificial Day, or 
the Rising of the Sun, were the same with that of the Woild. 
1826 CoLEBROOKC Misc. Ess. (1873) II. 372 It is the heliacal 
rising, not j:he cosmical, which governs certain i eligious rites, 

Cosixiically (kp-zmikali), adv. [f. prec. -ly 

1. Astron. Coincidently with the rising of the 
sun : see Cosmical 5 . 

1389 'ELC.mvG Georg, Virg. i. 8 Cosmically, not heliacally: 
for these two, rising and setting, are ascribed to the stars. 
x6os Camden Rem. (1657) 88 The Holy Bishop of Win- 
chester., called the weeping Saint Swithin, for that about 
his feast Prtesepe and Aselli, rainie constellations, do arise 
cosmicall}'', and commonly cause raine. 1809 Colebrooke 
in Asiat. Res. IX. 337 The star, rising cosmically, became 
visible in the oblique sphere, at the distance of 6o‘^ from the 
smi._ 1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 914 A heavenly body 
is said to 1 ise or set cosmically when it rises or sets at sunrise. 

2 . In a cosmic or cosmical way ; in relation to 
the cosmos. 

1834 Greg {title), Observations on Meteorolites or Aeiplites, 
considered Geographically, Statistically, and Cosmically. 
187X Fraser Life Berkeley x. 395 All our sense-phenomena 
. .are indeed cosmically associated. 

Gosmico- (kp'zmiku), comb, form of Gr.Kofffiiicos 
C0.SMICAL— cosmically, as in cosmico-natural adj. 

x88x in Nature XXV. 193 Of the ‘ influences which act 
upon suicide', the hist that aie considered aie the 'cos- 
mico-natural '. 

Cosmism (kp'zmiz'm). [f. Cosm-os ■¥ -ism.] 

1, The conception of the cosmos or ‘ order of 
nature ’ as a self-exislcnt, self-acting whole ; the 
theory which explains the cosmos or universe solely 
according to the methods of positive science. 

i86x G. J. Holyoake Limits of Atheism (1874) 7 To 
believe in Nature, in its self-existence, its self-siibsislence, 
its self-action, its eternity, infinity, and materiality, and in 
that only, is Afllrmative Atheism. Note. This might stand 
for a definition of Cosmism. Ibid. Pief., Cosmism, as well as 
Secularism, expressesanew form ofFreethoughl. x&6i G res- 
ley Sophron <5- N, 74 The new notion of Affirmative Atheism, 
or Cosmism. 1874 V\%vszCosmic Philos, I. 184 In the pro- 
gress from Anthropomorphism to Cosmism tlie religious 
attitude lemains unchanged front the beginning to the end. 

2. (See quot. : foimed oSfja patnotismi) 

1873 Ruskin in Coniemp. Rev. XXI. 928 The name of the 
emotion would then be properly ‘ Cosmism ', and would 
signify the resolution of such a people to sacrifice its own 
special interests to those of Mankind. 

Gosmist (kp-zmist), [f. as prec. + -IST.] A 
believer in cosmism ; a Secularist. 

xa6x G. J. Holyoake Limits of Atheism (1874) ir It is 
the first instinct of the Cosmist. .to keep his mind open to 
leason. x86x Grlsluy Sophron ^ N. 68 The Cosmist asks 
for a proof of the existence of the Great Spirit ; he calls 011 
us to prove that the world is not self-existent, self-ci eating. 
1883 Pall Mall G, 23 Nov. 3/1 The prosecutor, .declined to 
give his evidence on oath because he was a ' Cosmist which 
he subsequently explained. meant 'much the same as a 
Secularist or an Agnostic’. 

Cosmize (k^'zmsiz), v. rare, [f, as prec. + 
-IZB.] trails. To make into a cosmos. 

1884 G. Allen Phiiisiia III. 28 It’s the duty of man to 
by. .to cosmise his own particular little corner of it. 

Cosmo-x before a vowel cosm-, combining 
form of Gr. k6(T(iuis Cosmos, as in t Cosmocrl’tlcs, 
critical investigations of the world or universe; 
'j'Cosmo’delyte (see qnot.) ; Cosmo'BopliT', know- 
ledge or science of the cosmos; 'j* Cosmo-tel- 
la'xlan (see quot.) ; f Cosmo-Ko'ism, the theory 
that the cosmos is endowed with life (see quot,). 
See also following woids. 

x686 Goad Celest. Bodies ir. xiv. 354 Gemma’s Cosmocrl- 
ticks. 1636 Blount Glossogr,, Cosmodelyte, may be derived 
from Koanos mitndus, anu 6«lAos, iimidns or miser and 
so Englished, one fearful of the world, or a woildly wretch. 
[Hence in Bailey (xyax-go) ] 1848 Southey Comm,-pl. Bk. 
IV. 578 The various Sophy’s — cosmosophy, kerdosophy. 1867 
J. H. ^■cvsixiAGSchioegUt^s Hut. Philos, (ed.8) 350 Erdmann 
views the Theosophy of the middle ages as a necessary com- 
plement to the Cosmosophyof the ancients. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cosmo-tellurian injlueiues, conditions, celestial and 
lerresliial, such as eclip‘,es, stellar influences, .earthquakes, 
and the like, which were formerly supposed to affect the con- 
stitution.. of various diseases. X678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. 
I. iii. § 26. 132 That the whole world. . was. .an animal, as our 
human bodies are, endued with one sentient or rational life 
and nature, one soul or mind, governing and ordering the 
whole. Which Corporeal Cosmo-zoism we do not reckon 
amongst the Forms of Atheism, 

GoSIiVOCrat (k^i'zm^Ket). rare, [f, COSMO- 
+ -CR.VT,] Lord or ruler of the world; ‘the 
prince of this world ’• 

X820 Southey Devils fYalkxxviU, You will not think, 
great Cosmocrat ! That I spend my time in fooling. 1870 
E. Feacock Raf Skirl. HI. 1x3 Endeavouring to solve 
that problem which even the great cosmocrat we have 
alluded to seems to have found a difificult one. 

So Cosmocra'tlc a . ; Comio’cratoT [Gr. KOOfw- 
Kphrup lord of the world] = Cosmocbat. 

1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 427 The idiosyncratic, 
democratic, cosraocratic, comicocratic Jeremy that he [Ben- 
tliam] is. 1708 H. Dodwell Nat. Mortality Hum. Souls 
X30 Yet they reckon her [Sophia] among their proper Aeon.'!, 
far exceeding the Demiiugus and Cosmocratores. x8aa T. 
Taylor Apnleius 238 The cosmocrators [planets] are the 
leaders of me multitude in each. 

Cosmocritics, -delyte : see Cosmo-. 

Gosmogenetic (kfi zmoidgfne-tik), a. [f. 
Cosmo- + -GBRET io : cf- next.] Of or pertaining 
to cosmogeny. 


1882 J. B. Stallo Concepts Mod. Physits 271 The vision 
of the cosmogenelic theorist extends backward. 

Cosmogeny Qcpzmp-A^ini). [ad. Gr. xoa/io- 
yivtia, or -^evia, origin of the world : see -geny.] 
Origin or evolution of the universe. 

1864 H. Spencer Illnsir. Univ. Progr. 123 The heavenly 
bodies comprehended by Cosmogeny. 2876 tr. Haeckels 
Hist. Creai. I, 321 This cosmogeny, or theoiy of the 
development of the universe. 

II Cosmognosis (k^zmiigu^u-sis). [f. CosMo- 
■f Gr. yvuais knowledge ; in mod.F. cosmognoseJ\ 
‘The instinct which teaches animals the right 
time for migration, and the fitting place to which 
to go’ (JSya. Soc. Lex.). 

Cosmogoual (k^zmp'gonall, a. [f. Gr, /m<r- 
poybv-os (see Cosmogomy) -h -al.] = next. 

X846 Worcester cites Edin, Rev. 1834 Tiioreau IValden 
xvi. (1863) 318 The stupendous and cosmogonal philosophy 
of the Bhagvat Geeta. 

Cosmogonic (k^zmtigp'nik), a. [f. Gr, ko<t- 
fioySv-os (see Cosmogony) -h -ic. Cf. F. cosmogon- 
ique,"] Of or pertaining to cosmogony. 

x8x8 G. S, Fablr Horx Mos, I. 34 The cosmogonic sys- 
tem of the Azteck mythology. 1839 Fraser’s Alag. XX. 200 
The cosmogonic recoid of Moses. 1869 J. D. Baldwin Preh. 
Nationsx. 9 The cosmogonic myths and legends of antiquity. 

Cosmogouical (kpzmiig^'nikal), a. [f. as 
prec. -h -AL.] Dealing or concerned with cosmo- 
gony ; cosmogonic. 

x8z6 Southey in Q, Rev. XV. 449 The next ‘cosmo- 
gonical analogy’. . represents the celebrated serpent woman. 
x 68 o Athemenm 31 July 137/a The cosmogouical legends of 
the Babylonians. _ 

Cosmogonist (k/izm^i'gonist). [f. as prec, + 
-I8T.] One who studies cosmogony, or offers an 
account of the origin or cieation of the world, 
t b. Formerly, One who holds that the world was 
created or had a beginning in time. 

X678 Cudworth Intell, Sysi. i. iv. § 14 {Contents) Other 
Fagan Thejsts [weie] neitherTheogonists nor Cosinogonibls; 
'X'hey holding the eternity of the woild and of the gods. 
*73^-44 CovfcNTRY Phil, to Ilyd. iii. (T.), The sacred co.s- 
mogonist. XS30 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 104 The cosmogonist 
has availed himself of this, as of every obscure problem in 
geology, to confirm his views. 1S73 Glikie Gt. Ice Age 
viii. 96 The_ astionomer and cosmogonist assure us that 
there was a lime when this eaith existed as a mass of gaseous 
matter. 

Gosmogonize (kpzmp-gonoiz), v. rare, [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] intr. To form a cosmogony; to 
theorize on the origin of the world. 

X863 Draper Intell. Devcl, Europe iv. (1863) 104 This 
philosophy was hardly a century old before it began to cos- 
mogonize. 

Cosmogony (kfizmp'goni). [acl. Gr. mapo- 
yovi-a creation of the world, f. xbapo-s world -f- 
~yona a begetting (cf. Kocrpoybvos adj. world-creat- 
ing), In mod.F. cosmogonie. Cf. Cosmogeny.] 

1. Th« generation or creation of the existing 
universe. 

[X67B Cudworth Intell. Syst. 248 (R.) It was a most ancient 
..tradition amoug.st the Pagans.. that the cosmog onia or 
generation of the world to(^ its first beginning from a 
chaos.] 1766 Goldsm. Yic. lY. xiv. Yet the cosmogony, or 
creation of the woild, has puzzled philosophers of all ages. 
1809 W. Irvinc Knickeib, i. ii. (i8.m) 36 That 1 should 
proceed to notice the cosmogony or formation of this our 
globe. X859 Kingsley Alisc, I1860) I. 306 He uses strange 
tools in His cosmogony, but He does not use them in 
vain. 

2. a. The subject of the generation of the 
universe, as a study or branch of learning, 

*777 G. Forster Voy. round World II. 153 Teachers . . 
who are skilled in theogony and cosmogony. 1836 Far- 
mer’s Mag. Jan. 16 It is little more than fifty years since 
the speculations of cosmogony were abandoned. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm, Sc. (1S79] H, iii. 40 In his mind, .cos- 
mogony and religion were indissolubly associated, 

O. A theory, system, or account of the creation 
or generation of the universe. 

X696 WnisTON Th. Earth iv. (1722) 312 The Mosaick Cos- 
mogony. .supposes the Waters to have encompass’d the 
Globe. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man ii. ii. 87 There were 
many Cosmogonies and Theogonies current amongst the 
Pagans. 1833 hliLMAN Z.«/. Chr. (1863) II. 32 The vast and 
imaginative cosmogonies of the East. 

t Cosmo’graphate, v. Obs.-” [irreg. f. as 
next -b -atb3.] = Cosmoghaphizb. 

8 30^ Bailey, Cosmographate, to desciibe the World. 

osmoffrapher grafai). [f. Gr. xaa- 
^ 07 pd(f -os describing the world (f. tcbffpos world + 
-yp&^os writing, writer) + -eb One skilled or 
versed in cosmography ; one who describes or 
maps the general features of the celestial and 
terrestrial worlds. But formerly often used as 
=geo^apher. 

1527 R. Thorne jn Hakluyt Voy. (X589) 233 The Cpsmo- 
graphers haue diuided the earthe by 360 degrees in latitude. 
1351 Robinson Mords Utop.i.h.th.'i 163 The name of this 
yland is nowhere founde amonge the olde. .cosmographers, 
ex6oo Norden Spec. Brit., Cornm. Ded., Julius Csesar, . 
sowght for. .both exquisite Cosmographers to describe the 
whde Worlde : as also skilful! Geographers to deliniate 
. .particular Countries, Kingdomes and Cities. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Bp. vi. vii. 312 That the Globe it selfe is by 
Cosmographers divided into East and West. 1790 Gibbon 
Misc. IVks. (1814) V. 170 By the Greek and Arabian cosmo- 
graphers the first meridian was loosely placed at the For- 
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Innate or Canary island*.. 1873 Svmonds Gri, Pods i. 32 
Aratus the astroiio/ner, Pculeniy the cosmographer. 

Cosmograpbic (,kf:zmo'rrx fik% a. [f. as 
prec. +- 10 . Ct. I*', tosmo^rajhhiqiie^ Of or relating 
to cosmography. 

tSzS in Webster. 1841 Brewster Mari. Sc. it. (1856) 29 
Without overturning my cosmograpbic theory. 

Cosmograpmeal I,kp zmt7grm hkal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Of or relating to cosmography. 

*SSg W. CuNJtiNOHAst \title\ The Cosmographical Glasse, 
conteinying the pleasant Principles of Cosmography, Geo- 
graphie, Hj'drographie, or Navigation. 1632 Heywood 
isl Pari Iron Aeev. AVks. 1874 III. 340 Tis a description 
Cosmographicall Of all the Earth, the Ajne, the Sea and 
Heauen. 163S N. Carpenter Geoff. Dd. j. xi. 241 To this 
rule . .are squared all Cosraographicall Tables. 1838 Prp_s- 
corx Perd. ^ Is. (1846) II. xvi. 107 Independently of the 
cosmographical knowledge it implies. iS6r Wright £ss. 
A rcIiiBol. II. xiii. 13 Popular cosmographical treatises. 

Hence Cosmocfra'pbically. adv, 

1638 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, it. ii. (ed. 4) 68 Upon the 
. .spherical magnet Co-smograpTiically [ed. x^6 geographi- 
cally] set out with circles of the Globe. 
Cosmogp^aphistCkpztn^'grafist). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -1ST.] =C0SU0GUAPHEB. 

1636 Earl Monu. Advt.fr. Paniass. 36 He w.xs thought 
dead, and all the reverend Cosmographists ran to help him. 
xBia SouTHEV in Q. Rev. YII. 58 "Ihis was the opinion of 
all the early cosmographists. 

CosittO’gfapllizey V. nonce-'ivd. [f, as piec. 
-h -IZE.] trans. To desciibe the world in a map 
or cosmography. 

iS 9 » Greene D^. Canny Cqick. (i 8 sg 1 33 As if hee 
could with his heaa cosmographise the world in a moment. 

Cosmography ikpzm^ grafi). [ad. Gr. Koa/jio- 
ypaxpL-a description of the worl^ f. «otr/io 7 pd^os : 
see CosMOGKAPHEn. Cf. F. cosmographie:\ 

1. The science which describes and maps the 
general features of the universe (both the heavens 
and the earth), without encroaching on the special 
provinces of ash'onomy or geography. 

But formeily often in its present sense, or spec, 

as including hydroffraphy. 

* 3*9 tnterl. Four Elem. in HazI, Dodsley I. 97 Of towns 
to know the situation, How far they be asunder, And other 
points of cosmography. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 46 Cos- 
maghraphie..i8 anevniuersal dweriptioae of the varld,con- 
tenand m it the four elementis, the eird, the vattir, the ayr, 
and the fyir, the sane and tnune, and at the steinis. is& 
J. Sanforo tr. Agrippds Pan. Aries 37 b, The measure of 
me worlde, and thts is deuided into Cosmographie, and 
Geographie. 1370 Dee lilat/t. Pref. 33 The llatching of 
both [i^tronomy and Geography], hath his pecuUer Arte, 
called Cosmographie, 1394 Blondcvil Exerc. in. t. i. 
(ed. 7) 277 Cosmography is the description . . of heaven and 
^h, and all that is contained therein. i6aa-6a Heylin 
<^smogr. Introd, (1674) 24/a As well of History as of 
Geography. Out ofw^ich two compounded and intermixt, 
ariseth that universal Com prehension of Natural and Civil 
which by a proper and distinct name may be termed 
Cosmograplw. .1658 PKiLLtrs,Oww^-rtj>/l^, a description 
SJ “>.1 , Climates and Circles marked upon 

theGlobe and tn Maps. 1706 — (ed. Kersey], Cosmography, 

® World ; a Sdence which shews 
me irarae of the Universe, or whole World.. The two 
Branches of this Saence are Astronomy and Geogranliv. 
1764 B- Martin 5 >jr. PUM. H. gj^hat Science whiSi is 
properly called (Jcogrsiphy, or rather Cosmography. 1876 
B.ancroft Hisi. U, S. i. in. 68 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, .en- 
deeply m the science of cosmography, 

2 . A description or representation of the universe 
or of the eaith. in its general features. 

(Rolls) I. 93 Pricianus Grammaticus, 
in Cosmographye. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 

89 That boifc, quhilk calht is for-yi Of Pholome the greit 
cosmographi. 164a Sir T. Browne Relig. Pled. 32 Which 
withou^urther travel I can do in the Cosmography of my 
self. x66a So^h Serm. (1697) 1. 79 The Body [of Man]. . 
^ing. .a Iiule CMmography or Map of the Universe. 1838-9 
Hallasi Hist. Lit. 1 ui. I. § 73. 193 Two translations [oQ 
Rrnlemy. 1876 Gladstone Homeric 
eiynckr. 226, I ^ far from meaning that he had in his 
mmd an harniomous world-plan or cosmography. 
Cosmogyral, a. nonce-iad. [f. Cosmo- + 
Gybal a.] Whirling round the universe. 

. x8o8 J . Barlow Coinmi. ix. 58 She. .whiils forth her globe 
in cosmogyral course. ® 

Cosmolabe (kp'zmt>l?ib). [a. F. cosmolahe\ 
ct. Cosmo- and Astbolabe.] An ancient instra- 
ment resembling the astrolabe. 

^ !ws«rV.r Naxiig. Ded, (in Arh. p. xlvii/i'. Of 
thK instrument reade the Cosmolabe of Besson \L‘uLke et 
1567]. .1737-31 Chambers Cyd., 
Cm/nolaop^ an anti^t mathematical instrument, serving to 
iiMsure distances, both in the heavens, and on earth. 

Cosmolatry (kpzmp-latri). [f. Cosmo- -h-iA- 
TEY.] Worship of the world. 

1678 CuDWOHTH iv, §36. ss8 To lav a 

Cosmoline (kp- 2 m«yiin). [f. as COSM-ETIO -h -OL 
of purified solid paraffin’ 
iSjid. Soc. Lex). ^ 

vaSne^i'SS.*^'^"' Petroleum and its products 
Gosmolo'^C, a. rare. =next. 

World-myths 

mistaken. cosmologic doctrine cannot be 

Cosmolorical (kpzmdlp'dgikal), a. [f, Gr, 1 

ieoffito\oyiic-6s 'touching physical philosophy’ (f! j 


Kufffio-s world + RoyiKos discoursing) + -AL.] Of 
or jiertaining to cosmology. 

Cosmological argument [for the existence of God) : that 
form of proof which reasons from an actual existence, a 
contingent object of e.\perience, to an absolutely necessary 
condition of that existence : see quot. 1867. 

1823 Coleridge Aids Refl. (1848) I. 140 The proof first 
meniloned.. (the cosmological, I mean. .) — presupposes the 
ontoIogic.T]. 1830 Lvcll Princ. Geol. I. 39 When Whiston 
first began his cosmological studies. 1867 J. H. Stirling 
Sihwcgler's Hist. Philos, (ed. 8) 229 (Kant) The cosmo- 
logical proof. . If anything e.xists, there must exist an abso- 
lutely necessary' being as its cause. But I myself at all 
events e\ist, therefore there avists also an absolutely neces- 
sary being as my cause [etc.]. x88i Ramsay in Nature No. 
61 8. 420 Cosmological speculations. 

Cosmologically (k/nzmtilp-dgikali), adv. [f. 
prec. -b-LY ^.J In a way that relates to cosmology. 

X863 Masson Rec. Brit, Philos. 141 In the foimer case he 
was speaking cosmologically, in the latter oiitologically. 

Cosmologist [kpzmp lodgisl). [f. next -b - 1 ST.] 
One who studies or discourses on cosmology. 

* 79 * Geddes I'reuisl. Bible I. Pief. (R. 1 , According to the 
Hebrew cosmologist, the eaith was, before the six days’ 
creation, a desolate waste. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 25 
As cosmologists were not at all restricted, in building their 
systems, to the agency of known causes. x886 Morley 
Comte Crit. Misc. III. 345 Humboldt the cosmologist. 

Cosmology (k/izmp-lod^i). [ad. mod.L. cos- 
mologia, a. Gr. tj'pe */totr/toXo 7 t-a, f. leuafxo-s world 
+ -Xoyia discourse. Cf. F. cosmologie) 

The science or theory of the universe as an 
ordered whole, and of the general laws which 
govern it. Also, a particular account or system 
of the universe and its laws. 

i6<6 Blount Giossogr., Cosmology, a speaking of the 
world. _ X73S B. Martin /’A t/af. Gram. loi By Cosmology 
's nuplied a philosophical or physiological Discourse of the 
World, or Universe in general. xBoa Playfair Illustr. 
Hutton. Th. 132 In the cosmologies. .ofLeibnitzand BulFon, 
fire and water are both employed. X876 Gladstone Homeric 
Syuchr. 221 It throws..amostimportant light on Homer’s 
cosmology. 

1). Philos. That branch of metaphysics which 
deals witii the idea of the world as a totality of 
all phenomena in space and time. 

* 7 M Chambers Cycl.^ Supp., Cosmology, the science of the 
world in general. ‘IhlsWolfius caMs general, or transcend- 
ratm cosmology. 2867 J. H. Stirlinc Schweelcps Hist, 
Philos, (ed. 8) 205 Metaphysics, .are subdivided [by Wolff] 

' Cosmology, Psychology, Natural Theology. 
X874 W. Wallace .If zgifi’f Lo^ 58 I'lie third branch of 
Metaphysics was (^osmology. The topics it embraced were 
the world, its contingency, neressity, eternity, limitation in 
time and space, etc. xSSg Cairo JCant II. 39 Rational 
Cosmology deals with the idea of the world as a totality of 
phenomena in one time and space. 

t Cosmo’inetry. Obs. rare. Also erron. 
oosmi*. [ad. Gr. type *KO<7ixoiJLirpi-a, f. ic6arfto-s 
world + -perpta measurement. Cf. F. cosmo/ndtrie,'] 
Measurement of the universe. 

Giossogr., Cosmometry, a measuring of the 
world,. Cosmometry shews the reason of the world, by 

measures ofdegrees and minutes of the Heavens. X684 tr 

Agrippq’s f^ii. A ries xxvi. 74 Let us have a few words now 
concerning Cosraimetry, which is divided into Cosmography 
and Geography. o r j 

Cosniophil (kp’zmufil), a. mnee-wd. [f. Cos- 
mo- -b Gr. -0t\os loving, friendly, friend.] Friendly 
to the world in general ; loA'ing all countries. 

x88x St, fames Gas. 10 Mar. 10 Journals of less cosmo- 
pliil tendencies. 

So Cosmo-philite. 

*849 Thackeray in Senhneds blag. I. 681/1 There was to 
be a great deal of ParLsian beauty, which a cosmophilite 
ought to see. 

Gosmoplastic tkpzmoplEe’slik), a. [f. Gr. 
«offjsov\d<rT-ijs framer of the woild (f. *(5tr/to-j 
world + TrXdffT^s moulder) -b -ic : cf. Plastic.] 

+ 1. Maintaining an inanimate plastic nature to be 
the highest principle of the universe, Obs. 

X678 Cudworth IntdCSyst. Pref. 10 A fourth atheistick 
form, .concluded the whole world . . to be . . onely one huge 
plant or vegetable, having an artificial, plantal, and plastick 
nature. .th<we cosmo-plastick and hylozoick atheisms. Ibid. 

L 111. 143 Lhe stoical or cosrao-plastick Atheists. zMi 
Hallawell Melampr. 84(1’.) He [Seneca] being no 
better than a cosmoplastick atheist, i.e. he made a certain 
plastick or spermatick nature, devoid of all animality or 
Sniveree" highest principle in the 

2. Moulding or forming the universe. 

1884 G, Macdonald Uuspoken Serm. 204 To the tides of 
whose harmonious cosmo-plastic life all liis being theMe- 
foward lies open for interpenetration and assimilation. 

v^osmopoTiey. nonce-wd. = Cosmopolitism. 

, *o H-Bg^ 7 Pel,, in Dowden Life I. vii. 

Cosmopolitan (kpzmop^rUtauV a. and sh, ft 
Cosmopolite + -an ; cf. metropolitan 1 
A. adj. 

1. Belonging to all parts of the world; not 
restricted to any one country or its inhabitants. 

**3 Capital is becoming 
Tb» 1863 Plato I. ivTxsf 

iiiG mixed and cosmopolitan character of the AlexanHrine 

SSe nf n”' Semmes Ads. Afloat tr. 670 They 

ere of the cosmopolitan sailor class. ^ ^ 


2 . Having the characteristics which arise fiom, 
or are suited to, a range over many different 
countries; free fiom national limitations or attach- 
ments. 

X844 Emerson Lect. Yng. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 206 The 
legislation of this country should become more catholic and 
cosmopolitan than that of any other. X847 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) 1 . 179 He is of acosmopolltan spirit. X848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 212 That cosmopolitan indifference to consti- 
tutions and religions which is often observable in persons 
whose life has been passed in vagrant diplomacy. 

3. Nat. Hist. Widely tUrfused over the globe; 
found in all or many counliies. 

x86o Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 38 A few kinds .seem. Indeed, 
cosmopolitan, but the great majority have a limited range. 
X87J5 I.A'ELL /’z'lVie. Geol. II. iii, x.xxv. 272 Plants.. many of 
which pos.sess such unlimited powers of dilTusion as to be 
almost cosmopolitan in their range. 

B. sb. = Cosmopolite. 

C164S Howkll Lett. (1650) II. Vote Poem, Every giound 
May be one’s country— for by bii th each man Is 111 this 
Avorld a cosmopolitan. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxiii. 
520 He was no cosmopolitan. He was an Eiiglishman of 
the English. X873 Merivale Gen. Hist, Rome xxvii, (1877) 
189 The cultivation of the ideas of Greece, .transformed the 
children of Quirinus into mere cosmopolitans. 

Cosmopolitauism. (kfizmop^i-litaniz’m). [f. 

prec. -b -ISM.] 

1. Cosmopolitan character; adherence to cosmo- 
politan principles. 

x8s8 Carlyle Pfi'sc. (1857) I. 217 A certain attenuated 
cosmopolitanism had taken place of the old home feeling. 
1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 374 In her vain striving after cos- 
mopolitanism, .he [QulnetJ recognised the secret of Italy’s 
decrepitude. 

2. A'dt. Hist. World-Avide dislribiilion, 

X870 Rolleston LHe Introd. 113 A nearer approach 
made to cosmopolitanism than is usual among.st ln.sects. 

Cosmopo:litaniza*tioii. rare. [f. next -b 
-ATioN.] The action of making, or fact of be- 
coming, cosmopolitan. 

1889 Cornhill Mag, Oct. 427 Symptoms of this dead-level 
cosmopolitamsation of the world’s flora. 

Gosmopolitauize (kpzmdpp-liiaiwiz), v. [f. 
Cosmopolitan + -ize.] a. trans. To make cos- 
mopolitan, b. iftir. To act tlie cosmopolitan. 
Hence Oosmopo’litanized, Cosmopolitaniz- 
ing Ml. adjs, 

X876 W . C. Russell Is he the Man ? 1 . 19 If the army fails 
*7? ^ hiro* *883 

I all Mall G. 24 Apr. 4/a The cosmopolilanizing influence-s 
that have penetrated so many of the lural districts. x8gx 
Sat, Rev, X Aug. 149/2 A co/mopolitanizing Radical. 

Cosmopolite (k^izm/i-pMait), sb. and a. [ad. 
Gr. KoanoaroKir-rjs citizen of the world, f. icdapio-i 
Avorld -b voklrrjs citizen. Cf. mod.F. cosmopolite) 

1* A ^ citizen of the ’world * j ono who regards 
or treats the whole world as his country j one Avho 
has no national attachments or prejudices. 

Common in the 17th c. ; but app. revived early in llie 
xglh c., and often contrasted with patriot, and so either re- 
pioachful or complimentary. To this 19th c. revival neaily 
aJ] the derniatives belong, 

J1598 Hakluyt Y oy. 1, 6 To finde himselfe Coj/wd/a/iVffj, a 
citizen, .01 the. .one myslicall cilie vniuersall, and so conse- 
quently to meditate of the Cosmopoliticall gouernment 
reereof.j c x6x8 E. Bolton Hypercr, in Haslewood Anc. 

®S 4 Thou standest charged with a four- 
fold Duty. I. As a Christian Cosmopolite, z. As a Christian 
Patriot .. 3. As a Christian Subject. .4. As a Christian Pater- 
familias, c x&s Howell Left. I. vi. lx, I came tumbling out 
mto the World a pure Cadet, a true Cosmopolite, not born to 
Lan^ Lease, House or Office, x6s7 W. Rumsey Organ. Sal. 
Lp. Ded, (1659) 15 He who Andes out any thing conducing 
Health, is the best Cosmopolite. 1809 W. Irving 
Knukerb. (1861) igt He was one of those vagabond cosmo- 
polites who shark about the world, as if they had no right or 
business in It. i 834 MEDwiN./ 4 «g-/e 7 ';« lYalesll. xgoYou.. 
^ye inerged the patriot in the cosmopolite. 1848 RI acaulay 
Hist, Eng. II. 332 Some had passed a great part of their lives 
abroM, and . . were mere cosmopolites. X883 Tennyson 
Hands all Roumi 3 That man’s the best Cosmopolite, Who 
loves his native country best. 

2, traiisf. A plant or animal at home in all jiarts 
of the world, ^bo of proverbs, legends, or the like. 
183a Lyell /’ rtVic, Geol, II. 101 Some .species of the vulture 
t''“® cosmopolites. 1833 G. Johnston 
Nat, HtsU E. Lord. 1 . 37 Sea-Rocket. .A cosmopolite. xSkx 
Irencii Proverbs ez There are others [proverbs], .which we 
meet all the world over. True cosmopolites, they seem. . to 
nave made themselves an home equally in all [land.s]. 

T 3* A man of this world, a worldling. Obs, 

• Bangnet 166 Thevauitie of carnall 

loy^, the vanitie of vanitie.s, are as bitter to vs, as pleasant 
worldling. 1637 Reeve God's Plea 
V • ■ hath an Incorporation of Cosmopolites, an 

xlost of Lucre-worms. 

B. attrib. and adj, = Cosmopolitan a. 

1809 Najial citron. XXII. aoi Compunctious vii>itiiig.s of 
..cosmopolite patriots. 1832 Dana Crust. 1. 1553 These 
cosmopolite species. ^ 1862 Merivale Rom. Emf. (1865) 
tr-- doctrines were essentially cosmopolite. 

72 Bageiiot /’/mtM ^ Pol . (1876) 177 The existence of a 
cosmopolite Church. 

Cosmopolitic (k^zm^pp-litik), a, and sb. rare. 

[I. Cosmopolite - b - 10 , after ^o/tVtV.] 

A. Cosmopolitan. 

t&4 De Quincey Wks. (1863) XII. 149 The formation of a 
cosmopolitic Areopagus. X846 
W.fT’ LX. 481 Why to the Hotel de I'Europe?, .1 
bate these cosmopolitic terms. 
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B. sb. (pi.) World-politics. 

1850 L. Hunt Auiobiog. 11. xv. 202 The Iranscendenlal 
cosmopolitics of [Keats’s] Hyperion. 

Cosmopolitical (k^zmop^ili-tikal'), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL, after political.'\ Relating to all states 
and polities ; belonging to nniversal polity, 

1598 [see Cosmopolite]. 1798 W. Taylob in Monthly Rev, 
XX.VI. 561 It discusses the possibility of a cosmopolitical 
fedeiation. x86o Masson in Macm. Mag. 1. 173 K.xhibit- 
ing . . a nobler, a more commanding cosmopolitical spirit. 
1M7 Lowell Devioor. 196 Kant says somewhere, that, .the 
memory of man will have room only for those [Iransaclioiis] 
of supreme cosmopolitical impoitaiice. 

Cosmopolitism (k/^zm^j-piJlitiz’m). [f. Cosmo- 
polite + -ISM. Cf. F. cosmopolitismel\ = Cosmo- 
politanism. ^ 

1797 \V. TAYi.oBin Monthly Rev. XXIV. 515 To found an 
academy for educating young men in the principles of cos- 
mopolitism. x8op-io CoLEiiiucE Rriend (1863) i8g The false 
philosophy, .which would pensuade him that cosmopolitism 
IS nobler than nationality. X840 Mill Diss. jj- Disc. (1859) 
II. 284 That general fusion of races and nations, which . . 
prepared llie way for the co.smopolitism of modern time.s. 

Cosmorama (kpzmortfma). [mod. f. Gr. 
icbafJL-os -world H- opafsa spectacle. Also mod. Fr.] 

1 . A peep-show containing characteristic vicAvs of 
all parts of the Avorlcl. 

Oiiginally the title given to a public exhibition in Regent 
Street, London ; aficrwurds taken by other shows of ‘ all 
the world in a box.' 

x8a3 Blacktv. Mag, XIV, 473 The whole beats panorama, 
and cosmorama, and Covent-Garden sccneiy to hoot. 1836 9 
Dickens 6’A. Bos, I'nu.vhaliby day,H\vi temples and saloons 
and cosmoramas and fountains guttered . . before our eyes. 
1848-9 SouriiBY Comm. Bk, IV. 7x3 Wax and composition 
casts, .exhibited in the Cosmorama in Regent Street. 

2 . transf. Sc fig. A peep-show of the -world ; in 
quot. 1852 applied to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

x8sa Bp. Wokdswoktii Occas. Serm. Scr. iii. 26 In this 
Industrial Cosmorama, we do not sec ihe^names of many 
who have, perhaps, contrihuled most cflbctively to the pro- 
duction of the marvellous works. x88x Myers Wordsfiuorth 
i. 12 Between the opcralioiis of his spirit and the cosmorama 
of the external world. 

Cosmovamic (kpzmijrcQ-mik), a. [f. prcc. -l- 
-10.] Belonging to, or of the nature of, a cosmo- 
rama or peep-show. 

X836 Foreign Q. Rev. XVII. Co While wo are looking into 
the Tiistoi-y of Venice, of Florence [etc.l, we have a cosmo- 
ramic view of each of those states, hut we can never embrace 
a panoramic outline of the whole of Italy, 1877 Mobley 
Crii. Misc. Scr. ii. 381 Some glittering mastiue and cosmo- 
vamio revel. X887 Times (Weekly cd.) 24 June 7/3, 86 cos- 
moramic views and peep shows. 

II Cosmos ^ (k^'zm^s). Also 7 cosmua, 9 kos- 
mos. [a. Gr. nbepios order, ornament, world or 
universe (so called by Pythagoras or his disciples 
'from its perfect order and aiTangemcnt ’).] 

1 . The world or universe as an ordered and 
harmonious system. 

_ x6so Bulwer Anlhro/omei. xv. 149 As the greater World 
is called Co.smus from the beauty thereof. X848 tr. Hum- 
boldts Cosmos (Bohn) I. 33 In this work I use the word 
Cosmos.. [ns] the assemblage of all things in heaven and 
earth, the universality of created things, constituting the 
perceptible world. xMs Gkote Plato I. i. la The Pytha- 
goreans conceived the Kosmos, or the universe, as one .single 
system, generated out of numbers. x86g Phillips Vesuv. 
xii. 324 A complete history of volcanos should . . be in har- 
moiw with the general histoi-y of the cosmos. X874 Blackie 
Self Cult, ix Were it not for the indwelling reason the world 
would be a chaos and not a cosmos. 

h. iransfi. An ordered and harmonious system 
(of ideas, existences, etc.), e.g. that which con- 
stitutes the sum-total of ‘ experience 
x88a T. I-I. Green Prolog. Ethics § 14s Sensations which 
do not amount to perceptions, make no lodgment in the 
cosmos of our experience, add nothing to our knowledge. 
1883 Clodd Myths ^ Dr. ii. iii. 133 The confusion winch 
reigns in his [man’s] cosmos extends to his notion of what is 
in the mind and what is out of it. 

2 . Order, harmony : the opposite of chaos. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11. i. Hail, brave Henry .. still 
visible as a valiant Son of Cosmos and Son of Heaven. 1872 
Minto Eng. Prose Lit. i. iii. 187 Work, the panacea which 
alone brings older out of confusion, cosmos out of chaos. 

t Cosmos Obs. Also 7 cossmos, cosmus. 
Early form of Koumiss. 

[App. due to some error of transcription.] 
x^jjS Hakluyt Voy. I. 97 Their drinke called Co.smos, 
which is mares milke. i_6ox R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commw. 
(1603) 167 As the AiabiaiLs, so they [Tartars], delight in 
sower milke, or cosmus. X630 Capt. Smith Treea. 27 In 
Summer they drinke most Cos.smos. 
t Co-smosie. Obs. rare—'-, s= Cosmos. 
x6oo Tourneur Metamorph. vii, The foimed Chaos of this 
Cosmosie. 

CosmoBophy, -tellurian : see Cosmo-. 
Cosmosphere (kp’zmoisfi'u;. [f. Cosmo- -t- 
Si’HEnn,] See quot. 

1864 Webster, Cosmosphere, an apparatus for showing the 
position of the earth, at any given time, with respect to the 
fixed stars. It consists of a hollow glass globe, on which 
are_ depicted the stars forming the constellations, and within 
which is a terrestrial globe. 

t Cosmotecture. Ohs. rare—^. [f. Cosmo- 
-l-L, tectfira covering.] World-envelope. 

1624 P. White Repl, Fisher 448 The flies wing . . may be 
thinned, extended, and inlargecl, to make a case, .to put the 
whole world into. .This fictions Cosmotecture and 


Gosmotheism (kpzmnjiriz’m). rare. [f. Cos- 
MD- + Thistsm.] The belief or cloctiinc that 
identifies God with the universe ; pantheism. 

1825 Coleridge in Retn. (1836) II. 326 The sacerdotal re- 
ligion of Egypt had . . degenerated from the patriarchal 
monotheism into a pantheism, cosmotheism, or worship of 
the world as God. Jbid. 330 Ojsmotheism, or identification 
of God with the universe. 

Cosmothetic (k^izmnJieHik), a. [f. Gr. t5'pc 
*icocrpLoQiriK- 6 s, f. Koapo-s world + OeTiaos positing ; 
cf. KodpoOirrii regulator of the world.] That posits 
or assumes an external world. 

Cosmothetic idealistn, a term applied by Hamilton to that 
tlieoiy of perception which posits the existence of an ex- 
ternal world, while denying that we have any immediate 
knowledge of it. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I . xvi. 293 Those . . 
Hypothetical Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists. x868 Bain 
Ment. fs Mor. .fr, 209 (Hamilton) The phrase ‘ Cosmothetic 
Idealism'; meaning that an External World is supposed 
apart from our mental perception, as the inconceivable and 
incomprehensible cause of that perception. 

Gosmotlie'tical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec, 

X843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 632 This man is a Cosmothetical 
Idealist: that is, an Idealist who postulates an external 
universe ^ the unknown cause of certain modifications we 
arc conscious of within ourselves, and which, according to 
his view, we never leally get beyond. 

Oosmo-zoism. : see Cosmo-. 

Goaou, -age, etc. obs. ff. Cozen, etc. 

Co-SO'nant, a. rare—'. [Co- 2.] Sounding 
alike, riming. 

x8s6 Titan Mag.Tisc. 486 Latin vense-writers constructed 
their metres by .syllabic quantities, and not by co-soiiant 
endings. 

Co-sounding ; sec Co- pivfi. 2. 

Co -SO'Vereign. [Co- 3 b.] A joint sovereign ; 
a fellow-sovereign. 

*793 ”1 '- Jefi'eiison IVrU. (iSsgA IV. 43 He proceeds . . lo 
act as co-.sovereign of the territory. 18^ yVww 30 Junes/2 
(Opening of Reichstag) On his right .. a galaxy of all his 
chief co-sovereigns. 

So Co-so'vexeignty. 

17x2 Land. Gas, No. 5030/2 The Canton of Berne shall he 
admitted into the Co-Sovereignty of the common Bailliages. 
x8ox W. Taylor in MoutlUy Mag. XL 646 Each, .merging 
his local .sovereignty in the extended co-sovereignty. 

Cosp. dial. [OE. cosp^ also cops a shackle, etc. 
= OS. cosp ; see Cops.] 

1 . A ha^ ; = Cops 2. 

14. . [see Cops 2]. 1322 MS. Acc. Si. John's Hasp., Can- 
terb,. For a hooke & cospe and a calche for the entre dore. 

2 . (See quols.) 

X847-78 Halliwell, Cosp, the cross bar at the top of a 
spade. 1863 Morton CycL Agric. Gloss., Cosp (Heref.\ 
the head of a plough, xl^ Holland Chesh. Gloss. OS.D.S.), 
Cosp, (i) the cross piece at the top of a spade handle ; (2} 
frequently used for the bead. 

Go-species : see Co- pref. 3 h. 

Go-sph.ered, pa. pple. [Co- i.] Placed in 
the same sphere, ensphered together, 

X820 Lamb Elia Ser. l I i, At that moment.. he is on. .Far- 
nas.<<us — or co-sphered with Plato. 

Co-spire, Co-splendour: sec Co- prefi. i, 3 a. 

tCosSy sb.^ Obs. Also cosse. [a. obs. F. 
cosse, ad. It. cosa thing, a translation of Arab. 

shai ‘ thing ’, the term applied to the unknovra 
quantity (or x) of an equation, etc.] In Rttle ofi 
Coss, an early name for Algebra. 

1370 Dee Math, Pref. 6 ITiat great Arithmetical! Arte of 
..Equation : commonly called the Rule of Coss, or Algebra. 
1379 Digges Siratioi, 35 This Art of Algebra or Rule of 
Cosse as the Italians terme it. X706 Fiiillii’s (ed. Kersey), 
Cosse and Cossick, the old Word for Algebra. X796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. I. 333 Coss, Rule of, meant the same as 
Algebra, by which name it was for some time called, when 
first introduced into Europe through the Italians, who 
named it Regola de Cosa, the Rule of lhe_ thing; the un- 
known quantity, or that which was required in any question, 
being called cosa, the thing. 

II Coss, COS (kps), sb,^. Anglo-Indian. Also 7 
(course, oourss), 9 cose, kos, koss. (PI. same 
as singl) [a. Hindi kos, Pali Skr. kroga a 

measure of distance, but orig. a call, calling dis- 
tance : cf. CooEB.] 

A measure of length in India, varjing in different 
parts from 2^ miles or more down to about 

‘ Actual measurement of road distance between 3 pair of 
Akbar's kos-mitidrs (coss-pyramids) near Delhi, gave a mean 
of 2m. 4f. 158yds ' (Yule). 

x6x6 Terry in Purchas Pilgrims II. 1468 (Y ) The length 
of those. . Provinces is. .1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
being two English miles. 1677 Sir T. Herbert Trevu. 63 
A pilgi image to Asmeer albeit a hundred and thirty course 
or two hundred English miles distant thence. X733_ Han- 
way Trav. (1762) 11. xiY. v. 363 note. They reckon it two 
hundred and two coss, each coss of four thousand yards. 
x8i6 ‘ (buiz ’ Grattd Master iv. 76 mte. It is calculated, _ that 
an Indian coss is an English mile and a half ; but it differs 
in the eastern and western parts, X884 E. Arnold in Con- 
ien^. Rev, Sept. 422 A Koss and a half of a Koss went they. 

Goss, sb.^ Sc. [f. next verb.] Exchange, barter. 

X637 D. Dickson Pract. IVks. (1845) 1. 150 Here we have 
PauVs coss and quitting of all other things that he may get 
Christ. 

Goss, Chiefly Sc. Forms ; 5 couss, 5-0 
cose, o cois(s, coco, ooase, 6, 9 coss. [Of 
tmeertain derivation and history. Cf. (old and 


dial.) F. cosson a re-seller, one who buys and sells 
over again (^G&dcfroy) = It, canzone ‘a lioriie- 
courser ’ (Florio) L. cocionem a broker. 

But of these woids the -on- is an integral pait ; hence the 
deiived vb. is in L, edeiondri. It. cozsonare, and this would 
not naturally become coss in English. There is also the 
difficult question of the relation of to Corsi: v. and to 
ScoRCE V., in the same sense, ns to which see the latter,] 
trans. To barter, exchange. Also ahsol, 
c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 470 Bruce said : Fer ma on this 
day we haiff losyt. Wallace ansuerd: Allacc, thai war 
ewill cosyt [v.r. coist], 14.. Lyarda in Rcl-Ani. II. 281 
Coussid awaye at Appilby faire, As wyfis makis bai'gans, a 
horse for a mare. X313 Douglas jEneis jx. v. 188 The 
trasle Alethys With hyin hes helmys cossyt [v.r. cosit ; 
Virgil IX. -gyj galeam pemmtaf], and gaue him his. X370 
Regent's 'Pros. ii. in Sempill Bnllates 70 Steilling vp aiie 
close, Possest in puipois, lyfe for lyfe to cose. 1373 David- 
SON Comm. Vprichtnes xlvi. (Jam.), Let not the lufe of this 
lyfe leniporall. .Stay you to cois with lyfe celestial. X380 
Baret Alv. C 1268 To Cope, or coase, cambire, x8o8 
Jamieson, Coss, to exchange. Loth , Berwichs. 

I-Ience Co'ssing (f cosing) vbl. sb. 

*59.7 Montgomerie Cherrie Sloe 793 Sic coissing but 
loissing All honest men may vse, 1397 Skene De Verb. 
Sign. s. v. Bote, In all cxcambion, or cossing of landes. 
Markham Caval. ii. 136 The mystery of Horse-cosing. 

Goss, obs. f. Kiss sb,, Cos. 

Gossack (kp‘s£k). Also 6 Gassacke, 7 Cos- 
snehe, -aqne, Cassok, Xosack, 7-8 Goaack, 
-ak, 8 Cossac, 9 Cossacqne, Eozack, -ak. [a. 
Tiirkl qimaq adventurer, guerilla. ' In India 

it became common in sense of predatory horseman, 
fieebooter’ (.Yule).] 

Name of a wailikc Turkish people now subject to 
Russia, occupying the parts noith of the Black Sea. 
From them the Poles organized a body of light horse- 
men, in which capacity they now form an important 
element of the Russian army. Also attrib. or adj. 

X398 Hakluyt Vo^>. I. 388 The Cassacke beaies his felt, 
to force away the raine. X687 Rycaut Hist. Turks II. 231 
The Piracies and Depredations of the Cosacks in the Black 
Sea. x6p8 Crull Muscovy 126 The Cossacks . .were a cer- 
tain Body of Soldiers, Established for the Guard of the 
Frontiers. 1733 Hanway Trav, (1762) I, ii. xv._ 64 The 
Cossacks are a species of Tartars ; their name signifies free- 
booters. x8a2 Byron Juan- vin. Ixxiv, 'The Kosacks, or, if 
so you please, Co&sacqiics, Ibid, x. li. The parries He 
made 'gainst Cossacque sabres. 1833 Tennyson Charge 
Li. Brigade iv, Cossack and Rmssian Reel'd from the 
sabre-stroke Shatter'd and sunder’d, transf. 2877 C. 
Geikie ChHst XXV. (1879) 271 To hold these fierce Cossacks 
of the age in check. 

Plence CoBsa*ckla.u, Cossa'ckic a. (rare), per- 
, taining to the Cossacks. 
x8x6 Genii. Mag. LXXXVI. i. eii Form of government 
. .entirely kozakian. 2824 J. Gilchrist Eiym. Interpr. 14 
The origin of Co&sackic and Hottentotic, and of all the 
laimnages, etc. 

Gosse, obs. f. Kiss sb., Cosh, Cos. 

Gossen, obs. f. Cozen. 

t Co'sser, coser. Obs. [f. Coss v. + -bk i.] A 
dealer; a broker; a ‘ horse-corser’. SoCo'ssery 
(in 5 costri), barter, bargaining. 

14.. Vor. in Wr.-Wiileker 684/40 Ilic nicwgo, a cosyr. 
1400 Morte Arth. X582 It come neuer of knyghlhede .. 
To carpe of coseri, whene captyfis ere takyne, 

Gosset (kp'set), sb. Also 8 cossart. [Not 
found before the i6th c. : derivation uncertain. 

Prof. Skeat {Trans. Pkilol. Soc. i8Sg) has suggested that 
it is the same word as OE. cot-sihta cot-sitter, dweller in a 
cot, cottar ; cf. the Domesday forms, pi. eoscez, cozets, cozes 
{z=is). This is phonetically satisfactory, and the sense of 
‘ lamb dwelling in a cot ’ or ’ kept by a cot-sita or cottar ’ 
finds support in It. casiecio a tame Iamb bred by hand, 
f. ensa house ; Ger. hauslamm house-laiub and ‘ pet is 
analogous. Cf. also 'Colts, lambs brought up by hand, 
cades', Marshall Rural Eton. E. Norfolk, 1787 (whence in 
Grose 1790). There is however a long gap between the 
coseez of Domesday and the cosset of 1379, during which no 
trace of the word in either sense has been found.] 

1 . A lamb (colt, etc.) brought up by hand ; a 
pet-lamb, cade-lamb. Also attrib. as cosset lamb. 

*579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Nov. 42, I shall thee give yond 
Cosset for thy payne. 16x3 W._Browne S/teph. Pipe Wks. 
1772 HI. 39 The best cosset in my fold. 1626 Breton 
P'antasiickes Apr. (D,), The cosset lamb is learned to butt. 
2674 Ray S. (S' E. C. Ivords 62 A Cosset lambe or colt, &c. 
i.e. a cade lamb, a lamb or colt brought up by the hand, 
Norf. Stiff. 2749 W. Ellis Sheph. Guide tj A emsart- 
lamb in Hertfordshire Ls one left by its dam's dying by 
disease or hurt before it is capable of getting its own living ; 
or is one that is taken from a ewe that brings two or three 
or four lambs at a yeaning, and Is incapable of suckling and 
bringing them all up. 2883 Sat, Rev. LVI. 109 The char- 
acter of cosset lambs is notoriously bad ; and . . the pet horse 
is, as a rule, a somewhat uncertain animal in stable. 

2 . Applied to persons, etc. : A pet of any kind ; 
a petted, spoilt child. 

1396 Nashb Saffron Walden 143 Who but an ingriun 
cosset would keepe such a courting of a Curteran. 1614 B. 
JoNSON Barth. Fair i. i, 1 am for the cos.set his charge. 
2639 Gauden Tears ofCh. 59s Some are such Coisets and 
Tantanies that they congratulate their Oppressors and flatter 
their Destroyers, a X700 B. E. Dki. Cant. Crew, Cosset, a 
Fondling Child. ax&3 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, Cosset, a 
pet, something fondly caressed. 

Cosset (k(7’set), V. [f. prec. sb. In literary 
use, chiefly of igthc.] trans. To treat as a 
cosset ; to fondle, caress, pet, indulge, pamper. 
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i6jg Gauden Tears oj Ch, 375 Episcopacy . . was even 
pampered and cosetted by so excessive a favour, a 18*5 
Forby Voc. E. Aitglia, Cosset, to fondle. 1857 Sib F. Pal- 
grave Norm, 3- Eng. II. 800 Henry, so cosseted duriM 
babyhood and boyhood by his grandmother. 1859 IL 
Kingsley G. Hmnlytt xxvi. (D.), I nave been cosseting this 
little beast up. x8fo Emerson Cmul. Life\. (1861) 7 Nature 
is no sentimentalist— does not cosset or pamper us, 

b. intr, or 

1871 B. Taylor Fami (1875! II. iii. 201 Probe and dally, 
cosset featly. Test your wanton sport completely. 1889 H. 
Weir Our Cats 11 Another [cat] would cosset up close to 
a sitting hen. 

Cosset, variant of Cossto. 

CoSSfity (kp'seti), a. rare. [f. preo. sb, or vb. 
-t -T.] Fond of being cosseted; pertaining to 
cosseting. 

1887 Kentish Gloss., Cossefy, used of a child that has been 
petted, and expects to be fondled and caressed. _i88g H. 
WniR Ottr Cats 61 The short-haired cat in general is. .more 
‘cossetty’..than its long-haired brother. Ibid. 120 Some 
cats are. .ever ready for cossetty attention. 

Cosshe, var. Cosa Ol>s., hat. 

Cosshen, -yn, obs. flf. Cnsaioir. 

Cossherie, cossbirh, obs. ff. Cobhebt. 
t Co'SSiCj a. Obs. [ad. It. cossico, f. cosa, cossa : 
see Cobs Pertaining to algebra, algebraic. 

*S57 Recorde {.title). The Whetstone of Witte, which is 
theseconde parte of Arithmetiche, containing the Extrac- 
tion of Roots, the Cossike Practice, with the Rules of 
Equation. Ibid, S j b, Nombets Cossike, are soche as bee 
contracte vnto a denominadon of some Cossike signe as i. 
nomber, i. mote, i square, i. Cube, etc, 01656 Bf. Hall 
Via Media Rem. Wks. (1660) ^67 Strigelius .. likens the 
place of predestination in Divinity to the Cossick Rule in 
Arithmetic, Nobbed Elem, Philos (1839) 316 Alge* 

bra, or the analytics specious, symbolical, or cossick.^ 1674 
Dary in Rigaud Corr, Sci, Men (1841) II. 366 An universal 
series for any equation of two cossic notes. 1838-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. I. iiL i. § 136. 242. 

Hence t Co'sslcly adv., algebraically. 

1557 Records IVhetst. S j. There bee some called nombers 
denominate vulgarely : and other bee called nombers deno- 
minate Cossikely. 

tCo'SSical, Obs. [f. as prec. + -Ai.] =prec. 
1571 Dicgbs PanioM. iv. Pief T j, Theingenionse Student, 
hauing any meane taste of cossicall numbers, shall finde 
them playoe and easie. 1701 Jeake Body of Aritk. 284 In 
substmcting Cossical Fractions. [iSoi Strutt Sports 4* 
IV. ii. 278 rmfe. Certain, algebraic figures, called cos- 
sical signinjgs, which increased the intricacy of the game.] 

il Cossid (k^i’sid). Anglo-hidian. Also 7 cos- 
set, 8 cassid. [a. Arab, (and Pers.) qdgid 
courier,] 'A courier or running messenger’ (Yule). 

x68a W, Hedges Diary so Dec, (Y.), I received letters by 
a Cossid . . dated ye iStli instant from Muxodavad. 16^ 
OviNGTON Voy, Surait 416 lY.) Word was brought . . of a 
Cosset’s Arrival with Letters from Court. 17^ in J. Long 
Select, Rtc. Govt, 3 (Y.) Our packets maj; be forwarded 
much faster^by Cassids. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp, 
II. 159, I wish that you would open a communication by 
means of cosrids with the officer commanding , . in the fort 
of Songhur. 1879 C. R. Low ^frnl, Gen. Abbott iii, 245 A 
cassid airived from Cabul bringing the Shah's reply. 

Cosside, obs. f. hissed : see Kiss v, 

Cossing ; see Coss v, 

Cossoner, obs. f. Cozenbb. 

Cossyrite (kp-siroit). Min. [Named 1881 
from Cossyra, ancient name of the island Pantel- 
laria, between Sicily and Africa; see >ite.] A 
silicate of iron found in lava. 
i88> Dana Min. App. iii. 31 

tCost, sh?- Obs. [ONoithumb. cost, a. ON. 
kostr trial, cbance, state, condition, quality, etc. 
= Goth, kushts proof, trial OTeul. *kus-iuz, from 
weak grade kus- of kens-, katts-, hits-, to taste, 
prove, choose : cf. OE. costian, Ger. kosien to try, 
prove, taste ; also "L. gustns,gustare, Gr. 7<i5(o')«)/, 
to taste. See also Oust.] 

1 . Way, mannei ; available course ; contrivance. 
Needes cost’, in the way of necessity, necessarily. 
The OE. phrases senignm cosie, alre costs, appear 
to survive in the modem at caty cost, which is now, 
however, in sense referred to Cost sb?‘ 

C9oa Diirhatu Ritual (Surtees Soc) loS IneJabtUbus 
inoats, vnasaeccendlicvm costvm. Jbtd. 113 Ullo mode, 
senigvm coste. c 1x7s Lamb, How. ai We ne majen. alre 
coste halden crist bibode. c 1205 Lay. 13769 Nus per cost 
nan oSer. C132S E. E. Allit. P. B. 1478 pe candelstik hi 
a cost watz cayred Jiider. <7x386 Chaucer Knits T, 619 
Needes cost he mmte himselven hyde. C1449 Fccock 
Repr. 11, ii. 141 This word ‘graued ymage’ bitokeneth, 
needis cost, .a feyned graued God. 

2 . A quality, chaiacteristic, habit; disposition, 
nature, kind, character. Often in yl. 

c iw6 Lamb. Horn. 29 He haueS deoSes costes )>et a 
festeS and a deff uuel. c 1200 Ormin 8056 And son summ 
icc wass waxenn mann, Jia fiseh I childess cosstess. c 1250 
Gen, ^ Ex. 3327 Knewen he nojt Sis dewes cost, c 1340 
Ibid. 8179 (Fairf.) pe king )>at kinde was of coste. c 1340 
Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt, 1840 Who-so knew ]>e costes jiat knit ar 
)>er-inne, a 1440 Sir JDegrev. 364 What schuld ye do a this 
place, Swych costus to kythe? 

Cost (k^st), j^.2 Also 3 ooust, 4-6 coste, 5 
cooste, Sc. coist. [a. OF. cost, const (now coAt) 
=Pr. cost, Sp. and It. costo, f. Rom. vb. costare : see 
Cost v. The Rom, sb. (with fern, costa) has, like 
the vb., been Avidely adopted in Teutonic, Slavonic, 


and Celtic : cf. OHG kosta, MHG. and MLG. 
koste, host, mod.G. host, MDu. cost, Uu. host’, 
Icel. kostr, Sw., Da. host ; Polish koszt, Rnss. 
kosht'' ; Irish cost, cosd, Welsh cost.l 

1 . That which must be given or surrendered in 
order to acquire, produce, accomplish, or maintain 
something ; the price paid for a thing. 

Prime cost', the first or oripnal cost of production, with- 
out any charges for distribution ; the price at which a mer- 
chant or dealer buys, as opposed to that at which he sells ; 
in this case commonly called cost yrice. 

0x300 Cursor M. 13374 (Cptt) Left bai noght for cost ne 
sulnc. And god wine had bm for to dnnc: 1428 m Heath 
Grocers' Contp. (1869) 6 Tymher with the coste and cariage. 
1471 Ripley Comp. AlchTs. in Ashm. (1652) 158 Medyll 
wyth nothyng of gret cost. _ 1526 Tindale Luke xiv. 28 
Which of you disposed to hilde a toure, sytteth not doune 
before, and counteth the cost? 16x4 Bp. Hall RecolL 
Treat. 670 For cost of clothes, for price of vessels, c 1724 
Swift DrapieVs Lett, vii, Some small quantity which was 
sold below the prime cost. 1776 Adam Smith IV N. i. viL 
I. 37 In common language what is called the prime cost of 
any commodity does not comprehend the profit of the 
person who is to sell it again._ 1851 Kingsley Yeast aoi 
Dealing out flannel and sheeting a little below cost price. 
x86S Rogers Pol. Econ. ii. (ed. 3) 7 The aggregate amount 
of labour expended on objects and services is called the cost 
^production. 

fb. Outlay, expenditure, expense. Obs. 

<7 1386 Chaucer Frankl, T. 829 Auiilius, that his cost 
hath al for-lorn. 1463 Bitty fVtus (Camden) 20 To spate 
for no coste that this be doo. 154$ Ascham Toxoph. (Aib.) 
122 Better is cost upon somewhat woith than spence vpon 
nothing worth. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado 1. L 98 The fashion 
of this world is to avoid cost, and you encounter it. i6ix 
Bible i Chron. xxi. 24, I will not .. offer burnt offerings 
without cost. 1709 Addison Toiler No. 24 1* 12 No Art or 
Cost is omitted to make the Stay, .agreeable. 

+ c. yl. Expenses, charges. Obs. exc. as in 2. 

ti sjpa Cursor M. 13401 (Cott.) Sir architiicline, pat. .costes 
to be bridal fand. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H v, With- 
oute grete costes and expenses. ^1568 Grafton Chron, II. 
305, I will delyver you a certaine some of money to pay 
your costes in your loilgings. 1669 Worlidge Syst, Agric. 
xii. § 5 (16S1) 259 The Dace . . doth very well in Fish-ponds, 
if any think it worth their costs and pains to keep them 
there. 1793 W. RosiaiTS Lo<dter.on No. 71 (1794) 111. 102 
[This] induces all that can afford the costs, to send their 
children abroad. 

2 . Law. (^/.) The expenses of litigation, prose- 
cution, or other legal transaction ; er/. in an action 
at law, those allowed in certain cases by law or 
by the court in favour of the winning and against 
the losing party. 

1340 Ayetie, 40 pe ualse demeres, bet. . dob maki pe greate 
castes, and nimeb be greate yefbes. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. 
VII, c. 36 Fream., Sir william . . had jugement to recovere 
for his seid mayme and costes of the same suyte M’iiij li. 
1538 Starkey England tr. ii. 190 The party conderanyd . . 
schold ever be awardyd to pay costys. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. HI. 399 Thus much for judgments; to which costs 
are a necessary appendage. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 
S3S If a tiustee sues in Chancery for the trust estate, and 
obtains a decree, with ojsts. Ibid. V. 613 [The judge] dis- 
missed the bill, but without costs. 1892 Newspr, Police 
Cases, Fined 31. and costs. Mod. Each party to pay their 
own costs. The judgement does not cany costs. 

3 . transf. Expenditure of time, labour, etc. Also 
in//, {phsl). 

<7x300 K. Alt's. 7363 Swete is love of damosele; Ac hit 
askith costes feole t C1340 Gaw. A Gr. Knt 730 Caiande 
for his costes, lest he ne keuer schulde. e 1450 St. Cnthbei t 
(Surtees) 7824 Some of baire felawschip bai lost. And of 
bydin all bair cost. 1477 Norton Ord, Alc/t. Proem in 
Ashm, (1652) 8 They leese their Costs [=pains], as men see 
aldaye. X586 Bright Melanch. Pref., In a simple phrase 
without any cost or port of words. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 11. 
154 After so much cost Of time and blood. 1B76 Tre- 
velyan Macaulay I. li. 63 Intent on amusing themselves at 
any cost of time or trouble. 

t 4 . concr. That on which money, etc. is ex- 
pended ; a cosily thing. Obs. rare. 

1388 Wyclif Dau. xiv. 7 {Bel. ^ Dr. 8] Who it is that 
etith these costis [1611 expenses]. 0x40^50 Alexander 
4180 It kindils on a lowe..And many costious costis con- 
sumes in-to askis. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. iii. 60 Like 
one, that drawes the Modell of a house Beyond his power 
to builde it ; who (halfe through) Glues o’re, and leaues his 
part-cieated Cost A naked subiect to the Weeping Clouds, 
c 1600 — Soun, Ixiv. 

5 . Phrases, i* To do or maJee cost{d), to be at 
cost : to be at expense ; to spend money, etc. ; to 
incur or bear expense. Obs. (Cf. Expense 3 b.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 297 po ys coust was al ydo, c 1385 
Chaucer JL, G, IV* 1448 Hips* ^ Medea^ Al the cost I wele 
myn seluyu make. 1428 iu Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 6 
For expenses and costis maad on our gardyne. 1465 
Paston^Lett. No. 329 H. 238 The coste that ye dede on me, 
1526 Tindale Acts xxi, 24 Do cost on them, 1577^7 
Holinshed Chron. III. William the first lord Conieis 

, .did much cost vpon Hornelie castell. <? 1638 Sat, Glasg, 
Assenib. in Maidment Sc. Pasquils (i868) 37 Lordlings. , 
rule the rost And forceth us to m^e the cost. 

1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacratnents 11, 78 We . . have 
chosen rather to be at cost vdth God, than to forgoe the 
knowledge of his truths. 0x659 Bv- Brownrig Serin, (1674) 
1. i 3 Obed-Edom had been at cost with God’s Ark. 

b. At (f upon, f of) any one's cost (f costs ') : 
at his expense (now nsually implying loss or 
detriment: cf. d). At the cost of {something) : at 
the expense of losing or sacrificing it. So at little 
cost, at any cost, etc, 


1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 183 Al b® bachelerye..he nom in 
ys companye And of ys maynage, vp ys coust. ^1386 
Chaucer ProL 799 [He] Shal haue a soper at cure aller 
cost. 1474 Caxton Chesse 32 He was buryed at the costis 
and dispencis of the comyn good. 1513 Bradshaw St. JVer- 
burge n. 1137 Many shyps were made upon the kynges cost. 
1^ in Pictoii ifpoolMuntc, Rec. (1883) I. 48 To drink, .of 
his lordships cost. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 327 Heere 
at my house, and at my proper cost. i6it Bible 2 Sam. 
xix. 42 Haue we eaten at all of the kings cost? 1724 De 
^QTsMem. (1840) 113 We feasted at the enemy’s 

cost. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 40 To expel the 
English at any cost fiom Shahpuri. 1862 Ruskin Munera 
P. (1880) 2 To increase the numbers of a nation at the cost 
of common, health or comfort. 

fc. Of {at, for) free cost', free of cost ; without 
payment, gratis. Obs. 

<?iS90 Marlowe Wks. (Rtldg.) 93/1 I'll feed thy 

devil with hoise-bread as long as he lives, of fiee cost, 
1653 H, Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. Ivi. 218 Tables.. where all 
that desired it ..were admitted to eat of free cost. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iii. 29 Cedar, .being to be had heie 
at free cost. 1821 Scott Ketiibw. ii. Unwilling to quit 
good liquor when it was to be had for free cost. 

d. To any one's cost ; resulting to his expense ; 
hence, to his loss or detriment. 

*597 Shaks. e lieu. IV, lu, ii. 13 Hee is at Oxfoid still, 
is liee not? Sil. Indeede Sir, to my cost. 1647 Cowlly 
Misir., Thraldom iii, But quickly to my Cost I found, 
'Twas cruel Love, .had made the Wound. 1745 P. Thomas 
yml. Anson's Voy. 21 We soon learnt to our Cost that we 
were far from, etc. 1805W0KDSW. Waggoner i.ZjHe'knQyii, 
it to his cost, good man ! 1834 Ht. Maktinlau Dcmerara 
iii. 41 It wears out fast, .as I can tell to my cost. 

* 1 * e. More cost than worshiy, etc. ; see quots. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fnr. Advt, (1634) Aj, All their 
figures aie cut in wood and none in metall, and in that 
lespect infeiiour to these, at least (by the old proverbe) the 
more cost the more worship. 1765 Foote Commissary i, 
You labour too hard . . Ay . . and for little or nothing : only 
victuals and cloaths, more cost than worship. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss, S.V., ‘It’s mair cost than woiship’, more expensive 
than useful. _ 1877 E. Peacock N, W. Line. Gloss.^ s v. 
When anything costs much more than it is worth, it is said 
to be ‘ more cost than woiship ’, 

6. attrib, and Comb., as costfree, -neglecting', 
cost price, see 1 ; cost-slieet, a table or state- 
ment showing the expense of any imdertaking. 

1612-13 Bp, Hall Couiewpl. 0 . T. xvni.v, lie would not 
serve God cost-free. 1631 Quarlis Samson Div. Poems 
(1717) 266 The cost-neglecting Cooks. 1820 T. Mitchell 
Anstoph. I. 211 That be Mi^t his commons get cost-free, 

t Cost, sb,^ Obs. Also 5 cooste, 5-6 costo, 
6 coast(e. [OE, cost, ad. L. costum (yostos), a. Gr. 
K( 5 trTos=Arab. )o^'i qtist, Skr. kustjia (Yule), the 
thick aromatic root of the composite plant Auch- 
landia Costus, now Aplotaxis Laypa (Treas. of 
Bat.), a native of Cashmere, imported as a spice 
by the Greeks and Romans. Thence transferred 
in the Middle Ages to another odoriferous plant.] 
The herb also called Alecost or Cobtmaby. 

c xooo Sax. Leechd. II. 276 Wermod, betonica, redic, 
merce, cost. Ibid, III, 24 Wermod eoforbrote aencglisc 
cost. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvir. xii. (1495), The 
juys of warmode wy tli powder of Coste. c 1400 Lcaif rands 
Ciiiirg. 57 Bi b® enoynture of hote oiles as oile of coste. 
^1440 Promp. Parv. 94 Cooste, herbe, costus. 1577 
Gooce Heresbach's Hiisb. iv, (1586) 170 Of Early, or Millet, 
of Commin, of Coast. 1585 Lloyd Treas, Health Sviij, 
Coste or Detyn slampt & mixt with oyle, 1598 Florio, 
Costo. .the herbe Coaste or herbe Marie. 

II Occas. used in Lat. form costus, costum. 

*SJ® Morwyng Evonyni, 138 Sage, costum, row, sothern- 
wood. 171a Pomefs Hist. Drugs\ 32 There are two sorts 
of this Costus, the sweet and the bitter. 

Cost (kpst), sb.^ Her. Also 6 coste. [a. OF. 
coste (mod.F. eSte) rib L. costa rib.] = Coti&b ; 
but sometimes differentiated from it ; cf. 1610. 

1572 Bossewell Arworie 12 A ‘Ckiste’ is the fourth 
parte of the betide . . and is called at somtime a Cotys, 
somtyme a Batune. x6io Guillim Heraldiy (1679) 44 He 
beareth Or, a Bend Veirey, between 2 Cotises or Costs, 
Gules. Ibid, ii, v, (1660) 61 When one of these is borne 
alone.. then shall you tearme it, .a Cost; but if they be 
home by couples, .then you may name them Cotises. 1868 
CussANS Her. iv. 37 The diminutives of the Bend are the 
Bendlet ..which is half the width of the Bend; the Cost, 
or Cotice, which is half the Bendlet ; and the Riband, half 
of the Cost. Costs never appear alone in a shield. 

Cost, obs. f. Coast, side, rib, border, region, etc. 
Cost (k^st), V. Also 4-6 coste. Pa. t. and 
pple. cost ; also in 4 pa. t. costed, oostide, pa, 
pple. coste. [a. OF. coster, couster (mod. coAtcr) 
= Pr. and Sp. costar, Pg. custar. It. costai e L. 
constdre to stand together, stand firm, abide, be 
settled or fixed, stand at a price, cost, f. con- 
logether+ to stand. 

The construction of this verb is idiomatic, and 
for its analysis it is necessary to go back to Latin. 
Hoc constitit viihi tribus assibus was literally 
‘this stood (to) me in thlee asses'. The dative of 
the person has in Eng. become an indirect object, 
to being never expressed ; the Lat. locative (ablative 
or genitive) of the amount or price became a 
simple object in French, and remains an adver- 
bial object in English, in being never expressed. 
Hence a natural tendency to view the noun ex- 
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pressing the price as a simple object, and the verb 
as transitive. That it is yet really intransitive 
is shown by the fact that it has no passive either 
with the price or the indirect object as subject; 
‘ this cost me nothing ’ cannot be changed into 
'nothing was cost me by this,’ or ‘I was cost 
nothing by this The adverbial adjunct may also 
be expiessed by an adverb as mtuh, little, more, 
less, dearily (cf. L. carhts comtat) : even here the 
tendency is to look upon much, little, etc. as adjs. 
used substantively.] 

1. To be acquired or acquirable at (so much), to 
come into one’s possession or be maintained at (an 
expressed price) ; to be of the price of, be bought or 
maintained for, necessitate the expenditure of (an 
amount specified, or indicated as much, little, etc.). 

c 1386 CiiAUCi.R Prol. 7(38 And it shal cq<ste noglu. 1509- 
10 Act r Hen, VIII, c. 30 § i Meichaundisez. to be valued 
after that they co<itc at the iirste Iweng. 1653 If - Cocan tr. 
rmio's Trav. Ixxiv. 30s A great fire was kindled . . which 
cost a great deal. 174S De Foe's En^. Tradesman i. (1841) 
I. 6 [He] theieby knows what everything costs at first 
hand. xBSi Goldw. Smiiii Lett, Ets, 343 A buieati that 
cost folly dollars. 

lb. With personal object (indirect) : To bring 
or entail on (a person) in the way of expenditure ; 
to ' stand (a person) in ’ (so much). 

1377 Lancl, P. pi, B. Piol. S04 And bouj it had costo 
[7i.r. hadde costned] me catel, biknowen it I nolde. C1489 
Caxton Sotmes of Aymon vi. 140, & [it] shold cost me all 
that I have in the woildc. 1338 Ssabkcy England n. i. 17s 
Hyt costyth hym inoi e in nuryscliyng hys famyly . . then 
befoie. 1604 SiiAKS. Qth. ii. iii. 93 liis Bieeches cost him 
but a Ciowne. ^ *647 Bp. Ham. Rem. JVIes. (1660) 7 That 
whatsoever it might cost him, I should be sent to the Uni- 
versity. 1653 II. CocAN tr, Puiio's Trax’, iv. 9 For fear of 
losing the raony 1 [a slave] cost him. 1799 H. IIuntcr 
Si,-Pierrds Stud. Nat. III. S 9 S Such an establishment 
would cost the State a veiy small matter, 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ, 78 What will it cost him to .set up the frame 
of such a ship. 

2. fis. To necessitate or involve the expenditure of 
(time, trouble, or the like), loss or saciifice of (some 
valued possession), suffering of (some penally, etc.), 

1393 Gowbr ConJ, I. 132 Which most is woith.. And 
costeth lest a man to kcpe.,I say it is humilite. *333 
CovcRDALn I Chren. xiii, [xii,] 19 Yf he fell vnto his lorde 
Saul, it mighte cost vs onie ncckes, 1399 Suaks. Much 
Ado II. i, 387, I am for you, though it cost mec ten nights 
watchings, a 1633 G. Ki.RuraT Jacnla Prudentnm, Good 
woids are woitli much and cost little. rfAf Milton P. L, 
1. 414 To do him wanton lites, which cost them woe. 17*9 
Dr Foe Crusoe (i8.(o) I, ix 150 It cost me a month to 
shape it. *774 Goldsm. Not. Hist, (*776) VIII. 7a The 
construction of their combs, costs them a gieat deal of 
labour. x8do Tyndall Glac, i. xiv. 99 The journey having 
cost a little more than 14 hours. *878 Huxley Physio^. 
197 His eagerness to witness the spectacle cost him his life. 
1874 Grki.n Short Hist. ii. 98 The King’s violence . . cost 
liim the suppoit of the clergy, 

b. To cost (one) dear, dearly: to entail great 
expenditure or loss upon 5 to involve a heavy 
penalty. 

c 1320 Cast, Lave 1092 Jif hou wolt him bugge to his 
feore. He schal costen |>e ful deore. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
3494 A sholde delyuery me out of prisoun . . Coste hit nojt so 
dere, 1604 SiiAKS, Olh. v. ii. 355 If thou attempt it, it will 
cost thee deere, 163A Sir T. Herbert Trav, 121 This 
cruelty cost him deerely afterwards. xBtip Lowell Singing 
Leaves iii. And woe, but they cost me dear 1 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq, IV. xviii. 162 To keep strict watch over, the 
city whose conquest had cost William so dear. 

t3. Of persons: To incur expense, 'be at 
charges ’ ; quasi-frrtwj. to expend or spend {tmich, 
little, aught, etc ). Ohs. 

f X380 Wyclir BT’x. ( 1880) 194 Riche men.. hat costen so 
moche in grete schapellis. — Set, Wks. III. 303 fei wolen 
make executours to coste moche bi somonyng fro place to 
place. _ 1383 — Acts xxi. 24 Halo we thee with hem ; and 
coste in hem, that thei schaue her heedis. cx4ao Avow, 
Arth, xxviii. If thou haue ojte on hur coste. c 1490 Promt. 
Parv,^ (MS, K) Costyn, or do cost or spendyn, exspenao, 

4. Comm. To estimate or fix the cost of pro- 
duction of an article or piece of work. Hence 
Co’sting vbl. sb. (also attribi) 

1884 Birmingluun Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Managing 
Clerk . . capable of costing. 1888 Daily News 7 July 7/2 
Severe in economy of materials and in the costing ’ of the 
work. 1891 Ibid. 28 Sept. 8/4 Upholsterers’ Trimmings. — 
'l^nted, a smart Young Man, for Costing Department. 

Cost, obs. f. Coast, and aphetic f. Aooost. 

II Costa (kp'sta). PI. costea (k^i-st?). The 
Latin word for rib, applied in Natural History 
and Physiology to various rib-like parts, also 
(after mod.Romanic costa, F. coste, c6te side, border) 
to the edges of certain parts. 

A rib, _b. Bot, The midrib of a leaf, Q. Eniom. 
J he rib ’ or ‘ vein ' nearest tO, the anterior margin of an 
’"®®ct s wing ; also the anterior margin itself, d. Conchol. 
A ribdike ridge on a shell, etc. 

x866 Treas, Bot, s.v,, A leaf may have many costs 1866 
lATE Bril, Mollusks iv. xso The disappearance of the 
costs upon the shell. 1870 Bentley Bot. 14s One large 
Mntral vein . . called the midrib or costa. 187a Mivart 
Eletn, Anat. 33 Each ilb, or costa, has a double attachment 
to the backbone. 1875 W. Houghton Sk, Brit. Insects 87 
Costa, that is the front edge of the wings. x88a Syd. Soc. 
Lex.,_ Costa.. m Entomology, the vein next the anterior 
Him gin of the wing. 


f Co’stablej d. Obs. [a. OF. coustahle (later 
coAtable), f. couster to Cost.] Costly, expensive. 

c x4(So J. Russell Bk. Nurture 803 Capon, Bakemete, or 
Custade Costable. 2302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 
iv. XXV. 311 That the faste be not to moche costable to here. 

Costseform, bad form of Costiform. 
t Go’Stagfe. Obs. Also 4 kostage, coustage, 
6 oostag, oustage. [a. AF. costage = OF. coustage, 
f. coster, couster to Cost.] 

Expense, expenditure, charge, cost. 
a 1327 in Pal. Sengs (Camden) 239 Whose rykeneth with 
knaves Huere coustage. c 1386 Chaucer Shipm. T. 45 Ful 
of diligence To do plesaunce, and also giet costage, c 2430 
Sir Getter. (Roxb.) 2302 Ye shal wende at my costage. 
XS16 Pliimpton Carr. p. cxxiv, Charged with all manner 
costage belonging to the said house and houshold. 1377 
PIanmer Anc. Reel. Hist. (i6iq) 387 He gave them their 
costage, to wit, necessary piovision for their voyage. 1670 
Pettus Fod. Regal, xix. 88 If any Miner or other take 
Costage of a Mei chant. 

b. pi. Expenses, ‘charges’, 'costs’. 
c 1330 R. Buunne Chron. IVnce (Rolls) 11017 per ys no 
kyng dop suche costages. 2420 IVills 4 Inv. N, C. (Surtees) 
69 note, Ye grete costages & exp'nces at I haue liadd. 
2514 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 145^ Atte custages . of the seid 
Maister ana biethem of the seid Gijde. 2670 Pettus Fad, 
Regal, 88 The Mine was found at his Costages. 

Costal (kp'stal), a. (sb.) [a. F. costal (Par^ 
i 6 th c.), ad. med. or mod.L. costdl-is, f costa rib : 
see above.] 

1. Phys. Pertaining to or connected with the ribs. 
Costal respiration : respiration produced chiefly by the 

movements of the ribs ; opposed to abdominal or diaphrag- 
viatic respiration, 

2634 T.J oiiNSON tr. Parefs Chimrg. 372 The shaip splinters 
pricke the costall membrane. 283^ Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
281/1 The costal veitebrse. 2878 Foster Phys. ii._ ii. § 1. 
259 The movement of the upper chest chaiacteristic of 
female breathing, which is colled costal. 

T b. (See quot.) Obs. 

2^6 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. iv. x. 303 Whereby are ex- 
cluded all cetaceous.. fishes, many pectinall, whose ribs are 
icctilineall, many costall, which have their libs embowed. 

2. Nat. Hist., etc. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a Costa, q.v. Hence costal-nerveii adj. 

2839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 927/1 The costal nervure is the 
first longitudinal iieivuie of the wing. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. iii, § 4 , 92 Leaves. .Costai-nerveo, the nerves spiinging 
fiom a midi lb or costa. 

B.sb. 

tl. The side. Obs. rare. 

2634 Malory's Arth. vii. xiL (1816) 1 . 235 Sir Beaumains 
smote him through the costal (ed. Caxton cost] of the body. 

2. Rnat. and Zool. Short for costal vein, muscle, 
plate, etc. 

2828 Stark Elem. Nat Hist. II. 405 Pelvis of five plates, 
supporting five costals. 2832 Todd Cycl, Anat, IV. i. 282 
The gieat lateral costals. 

Plencc Oo'stally adv., in a costal manner, posi- 
tion, or direction ; in reference to the costa. 
Co*-stander. [transl. L. and Gr. as in quot. 
1 ^ 09 : see Co-.] One who stands together with 
(others); >= Consistent B. 2 . 

2709 J. Johnson Clergym, Vade-an, it.si _With these were 
the ciii/io'Tafiei'ai, co-standers . . who had their places amongst 
the communicants.. but were not admitted to the Holy 
Mysteries till the time of their penance was compleatea. 
1737 Waterland Eucharist 581. a 1773 A. Butler Move- 
able Feasts (1832) I. 279 The fourth class of penitents were 
the consistenis or costanders. 

Costard (k^rstaad). Also 5-6 oosterd(e. 
[app. of Engli^ formation; not found in OF. 
Perhaps f. OF. and AF. coste rib -b -abd, meaning 
a prominently ribbed apple, a sense which agrees 
with the description of existing varieties so called.] 

1. A kind of apple of large size. 

Often mentioned from 14th to 17th c., after which the 
word passes out of common use, though still retained by 
fruit-growers in the name of one or more varieties of apple 
identical with or derived from the original Costard. The 
latter is described by R. Hogg, British Pomology 1833, as 
a large apple, distinctly five-sided, having five prominent 
ribs extending into the basin of the eye, and forming ridges 
round the crown. A Kentish grower who has Martm's 
Costard, describes it in May 1892, as ‘a very large apple, 
shape oval, very much ribbed, a strong grower, bearing 
every other year.' 

1392 Acc. of King's Fruiterer (Exch Misc. T. R. 
Record Olf.) [Brought into Berwick Castle] cum eisdem 
pondei[a] iij® pom[orum] costard, preepum] cent. xiid. 
[1343 in Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I, xviii. 419.] a 
Pystyl of Susan 96 he costardes comeliche in cuhkas pei 
cayre, e 1430 Lyog. ilftH. Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 The frutis 
wiche more comon be, Quenynger, pechis, costardes, etiam 
wardons, c 2440 Promp, Parv. 04 Costaid, Mpulle, quiri- 
arivm. 2329 in Old City Acc. Bk. (Archeeot yrnl. XLIIl.X 
Gret costerds w* payers and wyn. 2364 Eccon Display. 
Popish Mass (Parker Soc. 2844) 283 Ye. .makemerchandire 
of the sacrament, as the costardmonger doth of his costards 
and of his other fruits. 2678 T. Glover in Phil, Trans, 
XI. 628 All sorts of English Apples, as Pear-mains, Pippins, 
Russetens, Costards. 2833 R. Hogg Brit. Poniol. 62 The 
true Costard is nowrarely to be met with. Modern authors 
make the Costaid synonymous with the Catshead ; but this 
is evidently an error. .Ray describes both the Catshead and 
Costard as distinct, and Leonard Meager enumerates three 
varieties of Costard in his list— the white, grey, and red. 

2. Applied humorously or derisively to the head. 
arch. (Cf. coco-nut.) 

1330 Palsgr. 679/1 , 1 shall lappe you on the costarde if 
you playe the knave. 4(2333 Udall Royster D. hi, v. (Arb.) 


58, I knocke your costarde if ye pfier to strike me. 2603 
Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 247 Ice try whither your Costaid, or my 
Ballow be the harder. 2674 Ray iR 4- E. Countrey JVoras 
(1691) 93 Costard, the Head. It is a kind of opprobrious 
woid used by way of Contempt. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xii. 
It’s haid I should get raps over the costard, and only pay 
you back in make-believes 1880 Webb Goeihds Faust t, 
xi. 36 Each other’s costards let ’em split. 

' 1 ‘b. ?-=Cap. Obs. 

a 2625 Fletcher Woman's Prize iii. v, He make a close, 
stool of your velvet costard. 

Costard. = Costrel, Costret. 

2303 Will of Ferrer (Somerset Ho.), Vnum ciphum vo- 
cat[um] costerd, 27.. Urry MS. additions to Ray (in 
Halliwell), Costard, (s) a flask, or flasket. 

t Oostard-j agger. Obs. rare—\ [Cf. Jaqgek, 
pedlar, packman.] ‘Another name, apparently, 
for costal d-monger [coster-monger] ’ (Nares). 

2513 Barclay Egloges v. (N.), Coblers, or tynkers, oi else 
costal d-jaggers. 

Costard-monger, obs. f. Costermonger. 
Costate (kp'stn't), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. L. cos- 
tdtus ribbed, having ribs, f. costa rib : see -ate 
2 .] Having a rib or libs; ribbed: see Costa. 

1829 Pantologia, Costate leaf, in botany, a ribbed leaf. 
x88x H. B. Brady in !lrnl. Microsc. Sc, Jan. 61 The body 
of the shell stiongly imstate. 

Co'Stated, a. =piec. 

2846 in Worcester. x866 E. C. Rye .Si if. Beetles 91 
Strongly costaled or divided by longitudinal ridges. 1806 
Tate Brit. MoUusks iv. 139 Both the smooth form and the 
costated variety. 

Costa’to-, combining form of prec., as in cos- 
tato-venose a., having ribbed or rib-like veins. 

2866 Treas. Bot., Costato-venose, when the parallel side- 
veins of a feathei-veined leaf are much stouter than those 
which inteivene. 

Costay, obs. f. Coast v. 

Cost-book (k^‘st|buk). Mining, [f. Cost shf' 
■b Book.] A book containing an abstract of all 
costs and expenses iucnnecl in working a mine, 
and of all returns from sales, etc., with a balance 
of profit or loss. 

By the Stannaries Act, the Cost-hook must be made up 
and laid before the Shareholders at least once in every 16 
weeks, and the teim 'cost-book* is defined to include all 
the subsidiary books kept in the mine. Hence Cost-hook 
Company, a kind of partneiship foimcd to work a Cost-book 
Mine on the Cost-book System, according to which any 
paitner is at liheity to withdraw after such periodical settle- 
ment of accounts, without further liability. 

2849 Act 12 4- 23 Vtct, c. loS § 2 Any Partnership, .foi med 
for the workingof Mines on the Principle commonly called 
the Cost Book Principle, 1866 Crump Banking ii. 42 A cost- 
book mining company. x88g E. Matheson Aid Bh, 305 
Some mines aie worked under, .the 'cost book* system, by 
which the adventiueis. .meet fiom time to time to examine 
the accounts of expenditure and receipts, and then decide 
either to stop further outlay or to pioceed. xSgx Evid. 
Royal Comm, Rich 4153 A man can limit his liability in a 
cost-book mine much more than he can in a limited liability 
company, because we make up our accounts every four 
months, and a shareholder is perfectly at liberty to retiie 
then. 

+ Co'St-castle. Obs. rare—K [perh, cost = 
Coast.] Name of some boyish game. 

2603 Florio Montaigne in. xiii. (1632) 626 To see him 
[ScipTo] carelessly to dallie. .in chusing of cockle-shels, and 
play at cost-castle along the sea-shoare with his friend 
Lmlius. 

(Montaigne's word is comichon va devemi, explained by 
Littrd as a race at picking up a number of objects while 
running.) 

Coste, obs. f. Coast, Cost. 

Costeau, costeen (kpstDn), v. Cornish 
Mining. [See quot. 1778. But Jago has ‘ wood- 
tin, costean, an ore of tin in structure like wood ’, 
f. cw, M.Cornish rpiVf wood tin.] inir. To 
sink pits down to the rock in order to ascertain the 
direction of a lode. Usually Costeaming vbl. sb. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Comnb., Another way of discovering 
Lodes is by sinking little pits through the loose ground 
down to the fast or solid country. .This way of seeking the 
Tinners call Costeeniug, from Coikas Siean ; that is follen 
or dropt tin, 2830 Anstrd Elem. Geol. 500 Where their ac- 
tual presence is doubtful , . a series of experiments called 
in Cornwall ‘ costeaning ', is undertaken with the view of 
discovering the presence of a vein. 1880 Miss Courtney 
W. Comw. Gloss,, Costeening, examining the back of a lode 
by digging pits. 18^ R. Hunt Brit, Mining 302 The pits 
or shafts sunk are costeaning pits or shafts. 

Hence oostean pit. 

1778 W. Pryce Min.^ Comub. 319 Costean pits are shallow 
pits to trace or find Tin, Costeaning, ditto, 
i* Costeau'llt, a. Obs, [a. OF. costeiant {^-iant, 
-ayant), pr. pple. of costeier, now cdtoyer to Coast.] 
= Coasting, bordering. 

^3 Gower Conf. I, 24s In a marche costeaunt. 
Costed, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cost v. 

> 1 * Costed, obs. f. Coasted ppl. a. In the follow- 
ing, app. = Bordered, flanked, or ribbed, [Cf. OF. 
cost/.) 

2348 Hall Chron 12 Some had the helme . . curiously 
naven and conningly costed. 2632 Lithgow Trav. i. 18 
^ey,.rub their Beades on his bard costed belly: thus 
adoring that breathlesse masse of mettall. 

Costefe, obs. f. Costive. 

Costelyzxg : see Coast v, 

Oostelet(te, obs. f. Cutlet, 


COSTEIiIiATE. 
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Coste'Uaitei a. rare—°, [dim. of Costate, 
as if f. L. *cosfclla, dim. of costa rib.] ‘ Finely 
libbed or costated ’ (Webster 1S64). 

Costeme, obs. f. Cusiok. 

'j'Co'S'beil, 0 /v. In I costiiian, 3 coatn- 
en. [OE. cestnian, a subsidiary form of costian 
to try, tempt. The inserted n appears also in 
(ostnere and costnung- = costere, cosUtng. OE. 
costian was Com. Teut. = OS. costSn, OHO. 
kostSn (MHG. and mod.G. kosfeii), Icel. kosta ; f. 
kosttis trial ; see Cost tram. To try. 

c 1205 Lw. 24669 Bute he Icostned [c 1275 ifonded] weoren 
]>rie ine compe. 

+ Co‘steii| 0-^ Obs. Forms : 3-5 costn-en 
(/a. t, oostned(e), oosten(en, oosn(en. (J>a. t. 
costenede, cosnede). [ME. costn-en appears to 
be a by-form (of earlier appearance) of cost-en, a. 
OF. cost-er to Cost. The n of the stem appears 
also in Icel. hostnatr, Sw. kostnad, Da. bekostning 
expense.] = Cost v. 

attx^Anor. R.o.'yt His deorewurSe spuse,bet costnede 
him so deore. Tbia. 392 Ure laue touward nim bet kost- 
nede him so deorre. 1297 R. Gloqc. (1724) 390 He esste, 
ivat hii costenede 7 bre ssjdlyng, b® oh^r seyde. £ 1380 Sir 
Fertmib. 1683 pe u'eiste . . cosnede a pousant pounde. 1399 
Lancl. Rtdi. Redeles so Duble That the clothe costened. 
Costeous, var, of CosTions a., Obs. 

+ Co'ster^. Obs. Also 5 co3tur(e, costere, 
coostre, costerde. [a. AF. cosier = OF. cosiier 
side, als.0 ‘jiiece of stuff placed on the side {e.g. of 
an altar) £ cosfe side. A med. (Anglo)L. costera 
is found.] A hanging for a bed, the walls of a 
room, etc. (See also quots. 1844, 1879.) 

*385 in Du^ale Monast. (184Q VI. 1363 Duo co.sters 
panni tnagni de velvetto. _ *424 K. E. Wilts (1882) 56 pa 
costers the which hengen in b® newe chamber. Ihid. 65 
A browded bed wib b® costures. ? c 1475 S^r. lenoe Degre 
833 (blatz.) Your costerdes covered wLtn whyte and blewe, 
And dyapred with lyles newe. 2482 Paston Lett. No. 86. 

III. 285, 1 bequeth to Edmund Paston . . a fether-bedde .. 
and the costers of svorsted that he hath of me._ [1844 
Pugin Gloss. EccL Ornameni Sr Cosier, a name given to 
h.mgings for the s 1 de.s of an altar or choir. 1879 Simmons 
Lay Follis 11/ass-bA.Notes 174 Costers or curtains running 
on rods at the north and south sides of the altar.] 

Coster^ (kp'sUi). coliog. Short for Costeb- 

hfOXGEB. 

1831 M AYHEw Loud. Laleitri 1 86 til. 26/t Th e costers never 
steal from one another. 1864 F. W. Robinson Mattie 1. 13s 
Bawling costers with barrows. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia’s 
Atl. i, A street market, consisting almost entirely of 
costers carts and harrows. 

b. attrib. and Comb.^ as coster-boy, -ditty ^ 

-song, etc. 

1831 Mavhew Land. Labour I. 35/2 The education of the 
coster-lads. Ihid, I. 45/1 The story of one coster-girl’s life. 
1857 Kingsley Tzoo i'. Ago xxiv, Laying down the law to 
a group of coster-boys, 1887 Times 3 Dec. 12/3 He and 
his brethreq of the coster frateniity had been driven from 
pillar to post. 189a Graphic 21 hlay, Long before the days 
of Mr. Chevalier and his excellent songs, there was a 
coster-ditty, which, etc. 

Coster, obs. f. Coastee. 

Coaterel, var. Custrei,, Obs. 

Costeress. nonce-wd, A female ‘ coster ’. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 13 July 11/3 When ies. .charged to the 
brim witli half-drunken costers and their costere.<ises. 

t Co'sterinij, sb. Obs. [f, Costeb j/i.i] A 
hanging, a curlmn. 

X480 IFardr. Acc. Edm. /F’(i83ol u8, liij costerings of 
wool paled rede and blue. Ihid. 144 Tapettes other wise 
called costeringes. ItKi. R. Morton in Arc/ueal. Jrtil. 

XXXIII. 327 A selur and testur nnd v costrynges of 
bokeram. 

Costeriug (kp'slariq). colloq. [f. Costeb + 
-INQ ^.] * The occupation of a costermonger. 

1831 Mavhew Lend. Labottr I, 366 For three or four 
months of the year half of these ‘go to co.stering'. 1886 
Hall Caine Sou qf Hagar m. xi, Tom staited costering 
first. 

Costermonger (kp-staimzi^gor). Forms: 6 
costerde monger, coaterd-m., costerdm., 00s- 
tardem., 6-7 eostardm., 7 coatard-m., ooator’-, 
coster-monger, (costerd-, coatermunger, oos- 
tormonger, ciistard-monger, 9 arch, oostard- 
m.), 6- coatermonger. [f. Costabd an apple 
-1- Mongeb dealer, trader.] 
a. orig. An apple-seller, a fruiterer; esp. one 
that sold his fruit in the open street. Hence, b. 
Now, in London, a man who sells fniit, veget- 
ables, fish, etc. in the street from a barrow. 

S514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Vplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) a Than 
[was he] a costennonger. 1515 — Egloges (Percy Soc.) 26 
I was acquayn ted. .With a costardemonger, and with an 
hostler. 1330 Palsrr. 209/1 Costardmongar, /htyciier. 
*S63“87 Foxe a, ^ M. I1684I III. 124 To go before, and put 
out the Costermongers Candles, who use to sit with lights in 
me streets. x6o8 D, Caeleton in Times 30 Nov. (18831 3/6 
l^sterdmungers that sell fruite uppon the passages, xdxz 
Feacham Co/npl. Gent. iii. (1634) 23 Which he ciils out to 
^miration . . as a Costardmonger his fairest pippins. 1683 
CamyNS City Pol. iv. i, To have a fool carry a great basket 
??r * Costardmonger. 1766 Entice Londoa 

IV. 350 These stairs are much frequented by costermongers, 
who have large warehouses near them for their fruit and 
cyder. 18x8 Scott Rob Roy vii, No apple-wife, .can settle 


her account with a costermonger wifliout an audience of 
the reluctant Justice. 1864 Knight Passages Work. Ltfe 
II. xiiL 369 The costermonger has monopolised all the old 
cries of radishes, etc. 1886 G. R. Sims in Daily Hews 4 
Dec. s/4 A very old costermonger informs me that a man 
who carries a basket is a hawker, a man who has a barrow 
is a costermonger, and a man who has a donkey or a pony 
and cart is a general dealer. But I fancy that general 
dealer is often a euphemism for coster. 
yig. 1726 Amherst jfe>7wFx/.xxxvL (1741) 190 Concerning 
the several virtues of these academical apples . . I profess 
myself a philosophical costermonger. iBiz Miss Mitford 
in L'Estrange Life I. vi. 209 From all the selected fruits 
of all the poetical costermongers, .could ye choose nothing 
more promising than this green sour apple ? 
c. As a term of contempt or abuse ; also attnb. 
IS97 Shaks. a Hen. IF, i. ii. 191 (Qo.) V ertue is of so little 
regard in these qostermongers [mod. edd. costermongei ] 
times. 1781 Covvper Lett, is Feb., In these costermonger 
days, as I have a notion Faktaff calls them. 1809 W. 
Irving Knickerb. v. ii. (1849} 265 Thou ait some scurvy 
costard-monger knave. 

Hence Co'stermo'nffeidom, the community or 
realm of costermongers; Co’Stermongered^^/. a., 
occupied by costermongers ; Oo'stermomg'ering 
vbl. sb., Co'stexmoug'ery sb., the occupation of a 
costermonger ; Co‘atexmojigr®i7 ®.> resembling or 
suggestive of a costermonger. 

x8si Mavhew Loud. Labour I. 363 The interest of the 
man and woman in the business was closer than in coster- 
mongering. i860 All Year RoundlAo. 37, 257 The bull- 
dog, that most costermongery and bloodthirs^ of ‘our 
four-footed favourites 1863^ Pall Mall G, 19 Jiily 3 The 
language of costermongery is more expressive . . than . . 
polished. x888' Hadden^ in Atheuseum 11 Feb. 171/2 St. 
Thomas's was peculiar in another way. Costermongery 
was the ‘ industry ' of the place ; the district was Coster- 
mougria. 1889 J. Thomson Trav. Atlas xxvi. The whole 
donkey-riding costermongerdom of Mai aksh. 1891 Daily 
Tel. 18 May 5/6 Liverpool Street is alleged to be the most 
costermongered street in the world for its size. 

t Go'stern. Obs. Perh. = Coaster 6, a tray or 
decanter-stand. 

1641 Sir R. Boyle Diary va. Lismore Papers Scr. i. (1886) 

V. 183 Paid..ffar a Lardge silver costern, weighing 680 
ownces. 

t Coster-wife. Obs. [f. Costabd apple + 
Wipe: cf. Costeemoitgeb.] A woman that keeps 
a stall for the sale of apples, and the like, an 
‘ apple-wife 

i66x K. W. ConJ. Characi., Uuiv. Eeadle (i860) 72 You’d 
take him for some bearded London coster-wife newly drest 
up on a mundhy morning, 

CosteuouB, var. Costious. Obs. 

Costey, obs. f. Coast v. 

tCo'stfal, o. Obs. (or arch.') [f. Cost sl.^ 

+ -PUIi.] 

1 . Costly, expensive. 

1340 Ayenb. 229 Hi ham cIohej7..mid uayre robes and 
costuolle. C1430 Lvdg. Dochas vii. x. xxi, His costful 
vintage ceme from the rivere. c 1530 Pol., Rel. tj- L, Poems 
(1866J 31 A costefulle clothe. 

2 . transf. Causing expenditure or loss (of timi, 
trouble, etc.). 

eizgo Gen. <J- E.v. 3880 Long weye and costfut he 5 or 
fond. 

Hence Co’stfnlly adv., in a costly manner. 

1460 Capgrave ChroH. (1858) 310 A banere costfully de- 
peynted with a Host and a dimis. x(S47 W- Browne tr. 
Polexander i. 27 Those famous cabinets wheie the cu- 
lioslty and luxury of our Age have so costfully laid open 
their charmes. 

* 1 * Costic, a, Obs. rare~\ [Cf. It. caustico 
costive (Florio).] = Costive. 

i6s7 Tomlinson Renoiis Disp, 18 Sorrell relaxes the 
Belly, the seed makes it costick. 

Costie, obs. f. Coast v. 

Gostiferous (kpsli'feras), a. Anat. [mod. f. 
L. costa rib -i- -fer bearing -f -ods: see -eerods. 
Cf. F. costifbre.'] Bearing ribs. 

1878 Bell Gegsnhauer’s Comp, Anat. 431 The costiferous 
transverse processes. Ibid. 440 The various costiferous 
portions of the vertebral column. 

Costiform, (kp'stifpim), a, {erron. costseform.) 
[mod. f, L. costa rib : see -eohm.] Having the form 
of a rib or costa ; rib-like. (See Costa.) 

1832-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 67^2 The vertebrifonn iliac 
bones become joined to the costifoim pubic. 1837 Berkeley 
Ciyptog. Bot. § 599 The absence of costmform veins and 
free veinlets distinguishes it. 

CostifouB, var. (^osiTOOS. Obs. 
tCcstiug*, sb. Obs. A kind of apple. Cf. 
CoBTAED. 

1741 Compi. Fam. Piece n. iii. 383 Apples QulyJ. Stone 
Apple . . .Summer Costing. 

Costing, vhl, sb. : see Cost v. 4. 
i' CosinoilS, a, Obs, Forms ; 4 costeEtoiis 
[ = -voTis], ooustousa, 5 costius, -ifous, -ioae, 
5—6 oostious, -yoas(e, -110118(6, (5 costeoua. [a. 
AF, coustotis, costeoxes . cottsteus, now coitteax 
cosily, f. cost Cost sb? 

The forms costevous, costi/ous appear to be after houn- 
ievons, -yvous, f. OF. boutif: cf. also beauievous, plenievous. 
for beauteous, plenteous.^ ’ 

Costly, expensive. 

1340 Aymb,^ 228 Coustouse lobes. 138a Wyclif 2 Citron. 

belied in the costeuous loumbe of 
his fadirs. 1:1449 Pncocit Repr. 231 Better and costioser 


and precioser garnementis. x 84 p Coverdale Erasm. Par. 

I Pet. 2 By the costeous gyftoflns owiie sonneJesu.s Christ. 
iSSo Crowley Last Trump. 1206 Neither for costuouse 
buildyng. 1364 Becon Pleas. New Nosegay Wks. (Parker 
Soc. 1843) *26 A costious pearl. 

Hence t Co’stiously adv., + Co-stiousness. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. 11. ix. 193 The diligence of preestis 
. .by hem costioseli founde. Ibid. 353 Over greet curiositie, 
gayne, preciosite, or costiosenes. 1530 Palsgr. 209/1 Cos- 
tyousnesse, sumptuosiU, 

Costive (kp’stiv), a. Also 5 oostyff, 5-6 -yf, 
-if, 6 -efe, -iffe, 6-7 -yve, 7-8 oaustive. [app. 
a. OF. costivS, costevJ:—L. constipat-ns Consti- 
pated; the final i having (as in some other 
words) become mute. Prob. there was in this 
case confusion with the suffix -IVE, F. -if, -ive, for 
the final e had disappeared even from the spelling 
by-1400.] 

1 . Suffering from hardness and retention of the 
fseces ; ‘ bound’ or confined in the bowels ; con- 
stipated. 

e 1400 Lanfranc's Cirtirg. St hose Jw wombe if J>at he be 
costif [p.r. costyff]. 1319 Horman Vulg, 41 b, This medicine 
maketh a man costefe. 1347 Boorde Brev. Health § 309 
Beware that the bely be not constupaled or costiue. 161a 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 37 Honey, .is good, .for 
those that are costive. 1736 Amvand in Phil. Trans. 
XXKIX. 338 She had been greatly raustive. x8o8 Med. 
ymL XIX. 158 The bowels were obstinately costive. 1873 
H.Ci. Wood Therap.[i&-jgi) 450 The finest white flour favors 
a costive habit. 

+b. Of medicine or food: That confines the 
bowels, ‘binding’. Obs. 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. ii. iv. (R.1, Egges roasted hard 
be costiue. 1587 Golding De Mornny x. 141 Laxatiuc in 
the pith and costiffe in the barke. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 24 In the morne tis loosing, at Eve costive. 

2 . Jig. Slow or reluctant in action ; esp. f a. in 
speech or utterance : Close, reticent, nneommuni- 
cative(oij.); b. Reluctant to give, niggardly, stingy. 

x394 Plat yewell-ho. iii. 63 They came so hardly from 
him as if hee had beene extreemly costifle. x6o6 Sir G. 
Goosecappe iii. i. in Bullcn O. PI. III. 48 Is your I.ord 
costive of laughter, or laxative of laughter? x6xo B. Jonsoh 
Ahh. 11. iii, Somewhat caustiue of heliefe Toward your 
stone. 1732 CjiESTERF. Lett. III. ccIxxxLv. 300 You must he 
frank, but without indiscretion, and close without being 
costive. 1824 Medwim Convers, Byron (1832) II, 45 He is 
rather costive, and does not like to throw away his elfusions. 
1887 Durham Univ. yrnl. VII. 228 The amount of com- 
pensation to be claimed from a Railway Company who are 
always costive upon such points, 
t o. Given with reluctance or sparingly, Obs. 

/ri734 North Exam, iii, vi. 493 The costive supplies as 
were given towards it. 

fS, Hard and impervious. Ohs. rare—'^. 

1707 Mortimer Hnsb. (J.), Clay in dry seasons Ls costive, 
hardening with the sun and wind. 

Co’stively, adv. [f. prec. -f -lt 2.] In a 
costive manner. 

fg. *838 Hogg Shelley I. 295 Scanty information, cos- 
lively imparted. 

Costiveness (kp-stivnes). [f. as prec. -l- 

-KES3.] 

1 . The slate or condition of being costive ; con- 
finement of the bowels, constipation. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Men duse it [manna] in 
medecines . . for costyfnes. 1328 Pavnell Salenee’s Regim. 
Biij, Hit ..ofte tymes induceth stronge costiuenes. 158X 
Mulcaster Positions xx. (1887) 84 Walking is good for., 
costifnesse. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. x. loi It produced an obsti- 
nate co5tivenes.s. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 332 
The terms constipation and costivennss are commonly used 
as synonyms. .The latter is sometimes used to denote a less 
degree of insufficiency than the former. 

Jig- The stale or quality of being close or 
reserved : see Costive 2. arch. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 128 Such a costiveiiesse hath 
.seised his Purse, nothing but a Tax., can loosen it. 1792 
WAKnFiELD_.d/cOT. 216 (T.) A reverend disputant of tlie same 
costiveness in publick elocution with myself. 

Costless (k^-stles), a. [f. Cost sb.^ + -less.] 
Without cost ; involving no expense. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 68 They may their 
learning receyue costles and free. 1626 Bf.rnard Isle of 
Man [■Hto.f) 178 Costlesse Complements, Fairs Speech. 
1663-9 Boyle Occ^. Refl. iv. ii. (1675) 174 After we had 
awhile enjoy'd this costless, and yet excellent Musick. 
1846 Trench Mirac, xxii. (1862) 338 It was not . . an easy 
and costless effort. 1873 Jevons Money xviii. 233 [Postage 
Stamps] form a convenient and costless form of remittance. 

Hence Co'stlessnesB. 

186a P. H. Bird in Builder 19 Apr., These plans recom- 
mend themselves by their simplicity, costlessness, and 
efficiency. 1883 M ed. Times Dec. 885/2 Certainty of effect, 
simplicity of operation, and costlessness, 
t Costlet, eoatolet. Obs. App. = Corslet. 

1611 CoRYAT Crudities 333 Helmets, costlets, and other 
armour. 162a Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 85 The common Armes 
of this parishe being three muskots .. and three costolets 
with the pikes and all the furneter belonginge to them. 
tCo'StleWj CL. Obs. Forms: 4-5 costelew(e, 
4-6 oostlewe, 5 costeleue, 5-6 oostlo'W'(e, cost- 
lew. [ME. costelewe, f. Cost v. or sb.^ + -lewe : 
cf. ( 3 N. costiigr costly.'] Costly, sumptuous, ex- 
pensive ; lavish in expenditure, extravagant. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 121 Costelewe clojiis. c 13M 
Chaucer Pars. T. T 344 Ther is also costlewe furwnge in 
hit gownes. 1398 Trevisa Barth de P. R. vi. xiv. (Toflem, 
MS.), An euyl wyf. .chydynge and scoldynge, dronkeUw 
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[iS3S dronken] and unsteadfast . . costelew [1535 costly] 
stoute and gay. 1480 Caxioh Chron. Eng, ccxxx, 243 He 
helde a wonder ryal and costlewe fcst of saynt George. 1487 
Act^Hm, VII, c. 2 Which sute y.s long and costlowe [AF. 
cosleou^ xSoz Abnolde Chron. (1811) p. xli, At the west 
dote ofPowlcs was made a costlew pagent. 
b. Used advb. 

1482 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccliii. 324 Dyuerse pagentys . . 
.shewyd in dyuerse places of the cyte Ry.ally and costlew. 

tCo'Stlily, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Costly + 
-LY ^.] In a cosily manner. 

r Z425 WvNTOON Cron, vii. v. 96 Hys cutnly sled of Araby 
Sadelyd and brydelyd costlykly. 

Costliness (k^'sllines). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being cosily ; sumptuousness ; ex- 
pensiveiiess. 

a 1536 Tindalb E«^. yohn (1337) 81 To purchase oughte 
of hym for ye costlynesse. .of the present. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Rejl. v. ix. (1675) 331 A closet, to whose costlinc.ss 
nothing can put limits. 1733 Hogarth Anal, Scanty yi, 
30 The grandeur of the Eastern dress, .depends as much on 
(quantity as on costliness. x868 M. Pattison Acouiem. Org. 
iv. S7 The costliness of a university education. 

'p b. comr. Costly material ; treasure. Obs. rare. 

XS35 CovEUDALE ytr. XX. 3 All their precious and gorgeous 
workes, all costlynesse, and all the treasure of the kinges. 

Cost^ (k^'stli), a. {adv.) Forms: 4 ooatily, 
? ooystily, coostly, costli, 5 ooBtlye, Sc. costlik, 
-lyk, 5-6 costely, 6 oosteley, coastly, 4- costly, 
[f. Cost sb.'-i + -ly 1.] 

1 . Tliat costs much ; requiring or involving great 
expenditure, a. Of great price or value ; sump- 
tuous. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVhs. III. 360 Closid in grete cloyslres 
and coystlly. Ibid. 383 Costily housis. c X42S Wyntoun 
Cron, VIII. xxviii, 76 At Rciifrewe a mawngery cosilyk he 
made, 1494 Faiiyan Chron. v. cxx. 97 Ethelbertus . . 
amonge othercostlye deedys, began yfotindacion ofPoulys 
Churche. XS3S Coverdale Prov. i, 6 All maner of costly 
riches. 1348 Hall Chron. 12 b, Served at the table with 
costely mc.'itc like a kyng. XS77 B. Googe Ileresbach's 
Hmb, 1. (1386) 39 Not long since the women of Germanic 
knewc no costlyer allyrc, X664 Evelyn Eai. Ilori. (1729) 
226 Rare, exotic, and costly hlirubs. xyxx Steele SJtcct. 
No. 232 r 3 Japan Screens and costly Jars. X838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, xvi, The castlicsl palace. 1874 Mickletiiwaite 
Mod. Par. Churcites 191 All ornament ought to be costly. 

b. Occasioning excessive expenditure ; involving 
loss or sacrifice ; expensive, dear. 

C1380 WvcLtF Sel, IP'hs. HI. 364 Generaly, worst jiing is 
more costly & more hevy. 1463 Paston LeU, No. 322 II. 
224 Thou hast be the costlyesl childo that cvere I hadde. 
XS97 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Ixxlx. § 14 His wars are costly 
and chargoablo. x 6 o 6 Siiaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. i. 6a Such a 
costly losso of wealth and friend.s. 1738 Wesley Psalms 
li. 17 No costly Sacrifice [dost thou] require. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. lY. 694 Sieges such as those ofMons and Namur 
were operations loo costly for lier means. 189X Law Times 
XCI. 21/2 Our costly courts of law. 

t c. Costly colours ; an obsolete game at cards. 
XO74 Cotton Cornel. Gamester in Singer Hist, Cards 341 
You must set up .six for Costly Colours. 1736 W. Toldervy 
Hist. Two Orphans II. 206 They found Duroy and Hearlley 
playing at Costly Colour.s ; a game upon the cards peculiar 
to that country. 18x6 Singer Hist. Cards 341. 

2. I.,avish in expenditure, extravagant, arc/t. 

1632 Litiigow Trav, in. (1682) 87 Tliey are not costly in 

apparel, for they weare but linnen cloaths. 1697 .Dryden 
Mneid ix, 177 To curse the Costly Sex. 1764 Golusm. 
Trav, rSr Hce sees , . No coaly lord the sumptuous banquet 
deal. 1864 Tennyson Aylmet’s Field 233 Tliis dagger . . 
which when now admired By Edith.. At once the costly 
SahiWielded to her. 

f B. adv. In a costly manner; sumptuously; 
dearly. Obs. 

^1380 Wyclif Senn, Sel, Wk.s, I. 19 pat feden himsilf 
coostly, XS76 Gascoyne Cempl, Phil. (Arb.l 87 These 
thriftles birds . . Are costly kept, and finely fedde. x6x9 
W. Sclater Expos, 2 Thess, (1630) 334 To goe costly at- 
tyred, a x6as Bhaum. & Fl. Wit at Stfo. Weapons v. i, 
I thank you costly, sir, and kindly loo, 

Costlykly : see Costlilt. 

Costmary (kfi-stmeori). Also 5 -maryn, 
marye, 6 coste-, 6-7 oostmarie, [f. Coax sb.^ 
+ (St.) Maty, 

In the middle ages, the plant was widely associated in 
name with St. Mary; in French, iht Grant Herbier of isth 
c, has ‘ Ilerba Sancie Marie, q. alio nomine dicitur costns 
dnlcem. .Ilerbe Sainte Marie, qui est autrement appeilde 
cost ou coq ; ’ and Middle or mod. High German names are 
Franiuencmt, Frainuenworez, Marienmintx, Unser 
Frawen Mints, Unser Frawen Distel, Marien-bl&tichen, 
etc. (Pritzel & Jersen, Deutsche Volhsnamen). Cf. alsoquot. 
1378 fromLyte, and Florio 1398 ‘costo.,ih.o herbe coaste 
or herbe Marie’, The early form costmaryn (see quots, 
c 1400, and 1330), which, on the analogy of Eosematy, might 
be supposed to be the original, appears to be either a cor- 
ruption or an independent appellation. A recently proposed 
explanation of the name from a F, cost atner or L. costns 
amarns ‘bitter cost' is superfluous.] 

All aromatic perennial plant, Chrysanthemum 
{Pyrethrum, Tanacetum) Bedsamita, otherwise 
Balsatnita vulgaris, N.O. Compositse, a native 
of the orient region, naturalized in the south of 
Europe, and cultivated in English gardens since 
the i6th c. as a flavouring herb ; formerly used in 
medicine and to give a flavour to ale, whence also 
called Ai.eCOST ; = COST sb.^ 

The cultivated form seems to be a rayless variety (var. 
TafuiceUides). 

CX400 Anc, Cookery in Hntseh, Ord, (1790) 441 Take 

VoL, IT. 


par.sel, and myntes, and peletur, and costmaryn, and sauge. 
C1430 Two Cookery-hks. no Take.. a foil or .ij. of cost- 
mary e, a clpue of garleke. 1330 Palsgr. 209 Cost mary hei be, 
coste marine. _ XS78 Lvte Dodoens ii. Ixxvi. 230 Called in 
Latin Balsa]niiamaior..asi(li of some Herba diiise Mariie", 
iu English, Cooste marie and of some Balsamynte ; in high 
Doucli Frauwenkrant. X590SFENSBR Minopoimos 195 Fieah 
costmarie and breathfull camomill. t6i6 Surfl, & Markii. 
Countrie Farme 182 Costmarie and Avens . . to give a savour 
like spice in pottage and Salads. 1620 Venner Via Recta 
vii._ X5^ Costmary is also called Alecoast. .if it be steeped a 
while in Ale . . it maketh a pleasant drinke. 1863 F. Burr 
Veget. Amer.j^x6 Co.stmary is a hardy, perennial plant, 
t CO’Stuingi vbl. sb. Obs. [f. costn-en, Costen 
+ -ING ^.] Cost, expense, 
c izos Lay. 22347 Sixti scipen mid his asere costninge 
bi'ingen heom to Londenue. X340 Ayenb. isx Hou me lyest 
Jiane time and costnigge uor to lyerni Jiing J>et na^t ne is 
woib bote to ydele blisse. 

*1* Oo'stuiuig. Obs. [OE., f. costntan=costian 
to tempt : see Costen o.i] Temptation. 

c xooo Ags. Gos^., Matt. vi. x3 Ne Relied J>u us on cost- 
nunge [Lindis/, m cosLunge]. cxi7S Lamb. Horn. 67 Ne 
led us noht in to costnunga. 01200 St. Neot in Anglia 
III. 108 Plis feondes settiige wmpnen Smt sind costnungen, 

Costo- (k^'stfl), taken as combining form of L. 
costa a rib, in anatomical and physiological terms, 
mostly in sense 'pertaining to, or connecting, the 
ribs and . . , as in costo-ahdomlnal, -oeutxal, 
-ckoudval [Gr. cartilage], pertaining to 

the ribs and their cartilages, -clavicular, -colic 
[Colon l], -coracoid, -pubic, -scapular, -ster- 
nal, -thoracic, -trachelian [Gr. rp 6 .xi)hos neck], 
-transversal, -transverse, connecting the ribs 
and the transverse processes of the verlebne, -ver- 


tebral, -xiphoid. Also costo-inferlor, -superior 
(respiration), in which the chief movements are 
those of the inferior or superior ribs (cf. Costal 
i) ; Co'stotome [Gr. -ro/to? cutting], an inslrii- 
inent for cutting through the ribs or costal carti- 
lages ill dissection. 

1842 E. Wilson A nat. Vade M. 111 The costo-clavicukr 
ligament.. connecting the sternal extremity of the clavicle 
with the cartilage of the first rib. 1836 Todd Cycl, Anat. 
1 . 339/2 [The axillary artery] is.. protected by the_ costo. 
coracoid ligament. Ibid, IV. 333/2 The costo-inferior and 
abdominal types [of respiration] in boys. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. loi Middle Costo-Transverse Ligament. 
xfa6 Todd Cycl, Anat. I. 8/2 The costoxiphoid ligament. 
Costodie, -dy, obs. IT. Custody, 

Coatom, -able, obs. ff. Custom, -able. 
Costrel*^ (kp'strcl). Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; 4-5 
oostril(l0, -ell(e, 5 costrele, -ylle, costerell, 
(6 kostoroll, 7 caatmel), 9 oostril, 4-9 costrel. 
[a. OF. costerel, synonymous with costerct : cf. 
med.L. costariuni, costerium, ‘ poculum vlnarium', 
and, in same sense, costrellus (Du Cange). 

OF. costerel, -et, are generally taken as dims, of coste 
basket, panier ; but they have the form of dims, of costier 
‘ that is by the side’, L. type *costarins, Cf. the med.L. 
equivalent coUateralis, also OF. costertan {.=cosierel) a 
dweller side by side, a neighbour.] 

A vessel for holding or carrying wine or other 
liquid; a large bottle with an ear or ears by 
which it could be suspended from the waist 
(whence the antiquarian designation ‘pilgrim's 
bottle ’), or a small wooden keg similarly used, in 
which sense it is still in dialect use. 

[a 1400 MS, in Promp, Parv. 93 Uttr, aiiglice a hotel, sed 
coUateralis, anglice a costrelle, De cute dicis ntres, de 
ligno collaierales.l 

c X380 Sir Femmbr. 310 Ac by myddel )>er hongeh her a 
costrel,. ful of bat bame cler hat precious ys &fre. 1382 
WvcLiF Ruth li. 9 If also thou thrustist, go to the util 
costrils \yi,r, costretis] and drynke watris. 0x383 Chaucer 
L, G. W. 2666 Hyperm., And therwithalle a costrel [so 3 
MSS. ; 3 costret] taketh he And seyde, ‘ Hereof a draught, 
or two, or three ’. c 1430 Lyog. Rochas vii. viii. (1534) 
172 b. c X440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) ii. xxix, 
The costrell that is olde whan it receyueth new wyne.. 
bolneth oute and is in poynte for to dene & brest. c 
Nominale in Wr.-Willcker 724/9 Hie colateraiis, a costriile. 
1434 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) I. X73 A costerell for ale. 1372 
Inv, G. Cope in Midi. Co, Hist. Coll. II. 331 Two kostorells 
of foure gallons a piece for drinke. 1709 Hearne Collect. 
5 Oct,, In the north they say a co.slrel of Tarr for a barrel! 
of Tarr. 1824-8 Carr Craven Dial,, Costril, a small bar- 
rel. It was formerly used here instead of a bottle, by 
labourers who took milk and beer in it, 1859 Tennyson 
Geraint ^ Enid 386 A youth, that following with a costrel 
bore The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 1874 
Archxol. ynil. Dec. 431 Mrs. Bally sent for exhibition two 
costrels, or pilgrims' bottle.s. 

Costrel . Obs. cxc. dial. In 7 -ill. [Cf. 
CosTAUDa.] The head. 

1604 Meeting of Gallants 12 Vnless some (^ountry Fore- 
horse come by. .with a Raine-beaten Feather in his costrill. 
1^0 Bkatiiwait Bolster Lect. 92 A wife . . that no image 
was (for shee could speake) And now and then her hus- 
bands costrell brealce. 1891 In Sheffield dial. Costrel— i!a& 
head (S.O. Addy). 

Costrel, -tag', var. Custbel, -ing, Obs. 
t Costret. Obs, Also -tred. [a. OF. costeref\ 

= COSTBEL, 


f 1323 Coerde L. 1491 Now, sty ward. .Bye us vessel gret 
plente..Fattys, tunnes, and ojstret. Makes our mete with- 
outen let, 1382, -83 [see Costrel]. CX440 Promp, Para. 03 
Costred or costrelle, grete botelle [MS. K. costret or hotel]. 
onopherum. 


Costrill ; see Costbel 2. 

CostrouLa, var. Custbon, Ohs. 

Costmmary, a. mnee-wd. [f. Costume + 
-AKY : cf. customary I\ Of or belonging to costume. 

x86o Chaml, yml. XIV. 403 They [shawls] were regaided 
as mere costumary curiosities. 

Gostnme [kpstixl'm, kp'stixAn), [a. F. costume 
(in Diet, de VAcadSmie 1 740 pronounced costume), 
a. It. costtme custom, use, wont, fashion, guise, 
habit, manner L. consuHudm-em Custom. Used, 
by Italian artists, of guise or habit in artistic re- 
presentation, and in this sense adopted in French 
and Eng. early in i8th c. Thence transferred to 
manner of dressing, wearing the hair, etc., and in 
later times to chess.] 

1 . In historical art : The custom and fashion of 
the time to which a scene or representation 
belongs ; the manner, dress, arms, furniture, and 
other features proper to the time and locality in 
which the scene is laid {obs^ ; hence, those belong- 
ing to a particular painting or sculpture. 

*7x5 J. Richardson Th, Paint. 33 Not only the .Stoiy, 
but the Circumstances.. the Habits, Arms, Manners .. and 
the like, must correspond. This is call'd the observing the 
Costume. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snfp. App. s.v. Costume. 
To observe the costume, among painters, is to make every 
person and thing sustain the proper cliaracter. 1784 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. xii. ( R.}, This is hardly reconcileable to 
stiict propriety, and the costume, of which Rafiaele was in 
general a good observer. 18x7 _ Rickman Archit. (1848) 
216 The costume of tliese heads is often useful as a guide 
to the date of the building, 
b. iransf, in literary art. 

x8x6 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXI. 124 Here is 
surely as gi’oss a violation of the costume of manners as we 
find in the Achilles of Racine. 0 x83a Sir J. Mackintosh 
(Webster), 1 was extremely delighted with the poetical 
beauty of some parts [of the Lay of the Last Minstrel]. . The 
costume, too, is admirable. 1835 Sterling Let, in Car- 
lyle Life II. ii. (1872) 97 The costume of his ISterne’.s] 
subjects is drawn from the familiar experience of his own 
time and country. 

2 . The mode or fashion of personal attire and 
dress (including the way of wearing the hair, style 
of clothing and personal adornment) belonging to 
a particular nation, class, or period, 

x8o2 Edin. Rev. I. 78 There is always a certain pleasure 
in contemplating the costume of a distant nation. x8og 
Kendall Trav. I. i, 4Thecler^had no canonical costume. 
18x4 Scott Wav. x, A Swiss officer of the guards, who had 
resided some time at Paris, and caught the costnsne, but not 
the ease or manner of its inhabitants. 1818 — Hri. Midi. 
xxi, Her . . tresses of long fair hair, which, according to the 
costume of the country, unmarried women were not allowed 
to cover with any sort of cap. 1877 Bryant Sella 313 In 
costumes of that simpler age they came. 

lb. The dress and 'get-up' of an actor or actress 
in representing a character in the play. 

1883 Truth 31 May 760/a Madame Judic changed her 
costume thrice. 

8. Fashion or style of dress appropriate to any 
occasion or season ; hence, dress considered with 
regard to its fashion or style ; garb. 

18x8 La Belle AsseinbUe XVII. 36/6 For outdoor cos- 
tmne, 1840 Beaconsfield in Corr. w. Sister 18 Feb., It 
was generally agreed that I am never to wear any other 
but a Court costume. 1843 Ford Hemdbk. Spain i. ^>iy 
The best travelling costume. 1870 Dicicens E. Drood xiii, 
The airiest costumes had been worn on these festive occa- 
sions. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 197 His costume was 
eccentric and affected, 
b. transf. and_/^. 

x8z3 W. H. Ireland Scrihlleofnania 20 Whensoever 
Mr. Southey issues from the press, we find him arrayed in 
a different costume. 1836 Kane Arctic Bxpl. 1 . xxi. 26S 
They [birds] are already In full summer costume. 

4 . (with a and //.) A complete set of outer 
garments; in shoji parlance, a woman’s gown or 
‘dress ', as the chief piece of her costume. 

1839 Beaconsfield in Corr.w. Sister xo'S^,, She..de- 

E arted in a white silk costume with border trimmings of 
irds of paiadiie feathers. 1800 Daily News 8 Jan. 7/6 
Advt., Great Costume Sale. Fine Melton Costumes, with 
Medallions, really good quality. 

5 , attrib. and Comb. Costume-piece, a dra- 
matic piece in which the actors wear a historical 
or other costume different from that of the present 
time (or at least of the Victorian era.) 

The dresses for a ‘ costume-piece ' are provided by the 
manager, for a 'modern piece’ by the actors themselves. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 4/2 The ‘ costume-composers ’ of 
the present day. .are still supreme law-givers to the majority 
of their sex. 18^ Ibid, 30 Nov. 7/1 What man in a Shak- 
spearean or 'costume' piece would think of wearing his 
own hair upon his face ? 

Costume, obs. f. Custom. 

Costame (kpsti»'m), v. [f, prec. sb.] tram. 
To provide with a costume or dress ; to arrange 
the costume or get-up of a theatrical piece. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 243 Spanish painters took 
. .great liberties with costuming their Saints, 1841 Lever 
C. O'Malley cxii, I had costumed my fair friend in my 
dragoon cloak. x8^ A. A. Watts Life A. Watts I. 213 
The eccentricities, .in which they costumed their minds. 
CostiUlied (k/>stix7*md), ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. or 
vb. H--ED.] Provided with or dressed in a costume. 

1840 Beaconsfield in Corr, w. Sister 18 Feb., All our men 
were costumed but Scholefield and Muntz, and a few Rads. 
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COSTUMER. 


COT. 


1869 Daily Neios 8 Sept., He is as much astray as a cos- 
tumed clourn would be in a conventicle. 

Costniuer (kfstiiZ'maj). [f. Costume + -er: 
adaptation of F- costumier!^ A dealer in cos- 
tumes : one who malces or supplies coslnmes, 

1884 in Webstck. 189s Kate Field WetsMngion iv. 
367/^ Costumers tell me they cannot sell short skirts, so 
they never keep them in stock. 

Costtuueity Ikpstu/'msri’'. rare. [f. Costume 
JA + -EBT.] Arrangement of costumes; costumes 
in the mass. 

1838 Fraset^s Mag. XVII. 166 Great praise . . bestowed 
upon the costumery and grouping of the piece. 1876 L. 
Stephen Nisi. Eng. TJtotighi IL 447 That business of 
buff-jerkins and mediaeval costumery which offends us in 
the inferior parts of Scott's writings. 

Costumio (kpstiamikl, a. nonce-tod. Of or 
pertaining to costume ; in costume. 

x8o6 J. Carter in R. Davies Walks through (1880) 
203 Three bustos . . highly to be prized for their costumic 
references 1851$ L. Hunt Old Crt. Suburb 1. 19s Finally, 
to adopt the convenient word of . . Mr. John Carter, there 
stands on each side of the first story, the ‘ Costumic Statue 
of a charity-child'. 

Costniuier (kp3ti77'mi3i). [a. F. costumier^ 

f. costumer to Costume.] One who ntakes cos- 
tumes ; a dealer in costumes ; es^. one who sells or 
lets out on hire costtimes and 'properties’ for 
actors, masquers, etc. 

tSsx Blackw. Mi^. XXIX S09/2 Our modern costumiers 
take measure hy algebra, and cut out by diagrams. 186a 
Sat. Rev. XIII. 655/1 His painters and costumiers did their 
woric to admiration. 188a F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 
307 A thing of costumiers and bric-h-brac dealers. 

CostTUUiu^ (k^isti/Jmiq), zidl. sb. [See -INS l.J 
The action ot fitting with a costume; material 
used for or forming part of costumes. 

X836 Kane Arct. Ex^L I. xii. 134 Boots, socks, and 
heterogMeous costuming of our returned parties. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 6/s Dr. . . Klapp . .was responsible for 
the costuming and making-up [of the actors in the Acharn- 
iansj. 

Gostniuist (kpstiiJ'mist). rare—\ [f. Cos- 
tume sd. + -IST.] A professed connoisseur in 
costume [see Costume sb. i). 

x8a6 D. Wilkie in Haydon Corr, Jk Teible-t. I. 364 And 
much more detail than the strict modem costumists allow, 

Costuolla, obs. (Kentish) f. Costful. 
Co8tuoaB(e, -tyousCe, var. Costious. 
CoBtur(e, var. Coster i. Obs. 
t Goaty, a. Obs. [f. Cost sb.^ + -t.] = Costly. 

0x380 WVcLtFrikf, Whs. III. 31a More costy and profit- 
able. — Whs. (1880) 104 Costy bokis. Ibia. aio Costy 
festis. 1483 Caih. Augl, 77 Costy, simi^ivosus. 

Co-subordinate, -suffer, etc. ; see Co- pref. 
t Co-suprexae. Obs. [f. Co- 3 + Supreme.] 
One who holds a position of supiemacy in con- 
junction with another; a joint overruler. (Cf, 
CONSUPBEME a.) 

rS9g Pass. Pilgr, xviii, To the phosnix and the doue, Co- 
Bupremes and stais of love. 16x9 H. Hutton Follies Anai. 
(Peicy Soc.) 48 These co-supremes, which ouer-rule the fate, 
Enthronize him in Saturn's regdl state. 

Gosy, cosey, cozy O^ffa-zi), a. and sb. Also 
8 iSk, oolaie, 8-9 cosie, cozie. [Orig. Sc. (and 
perh, north. Eng.) : derivation unknown. 

Guesses are that it is connected with Cosr, or with Gaelic 
cbsttgaeh * full of holes or crevices ; sheltered, snug, warm', 
f. cdsag little hole, crevice, dim. of cds hollow, hole. But 
neither of these seems tenable, the phonetic form and the 
sense both presenting difiScultles. App. the primary sense 
was of personal condition, not of places or circumstances.] 
A. adj. 1. Of persons : Comfortable from being 
warm and sheltered ; snug. 

X709 W. Guthrie Sertn. 24 {Jam.) When iMael was colsie 
at hame. 1728 Ramsay Last S*. Miser vi. To keep you 
cosie in a hoord. X744 Mrs. Dclanv Lije ^ Corr. 311 
Where I hope you'll be cosy and free from bustle and 
fatigue. 1837 Dickens Ptckvi. xvx, After Mr, Bob Sawyer 
had Informed him that he meant to he veiy cosey. 1863 
Etiglishmaiis Mag. Jan. 7 He lay warm and cozy. 

2. Of a place: a. Sheltered and thus warm ; this 
passes into the sense of b. Sheltering, keeping 
warm, in which one is warm and comfortable. 
Often both notions are involved. 

X78S Burns To J. Smith xviii, Then cannie, in some cozia 
place, They close the day. 1756 Macneill Will^ Jean 1. 
ami, Fits the high craigs cleading. Raised a’ round a cosey 
screen. x8o6 MiSs Wordsworth Address to Child^ IIere% 
a cozie warm house for Edwaid and me. 1837 Kingslitt 
Tvw Y Ago II. aro Frank leaned hack in a cosey arm-chair, 
1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 105 The rooms so cozy and 
nice. 


B. sb. j* 1 . (See quot.) Obs. 

^*2/* tf/We) Patent Cosy Expres 
Mr. H. R. Abraham’s Patent Cosy Caniage,] x8^ Si» 
MONDS Did. Trade, Cosy, the name ^ven to a small kin 
of omnibus recently introduced. 

2 . A quilled covering placed over a tea-pot t 
retain the heat ; more mlly, tea-cosy. A simih 
covering to keep an egg waim, an egg-cosy. 
[Known to me about 1848. F. Hall.) 

1863 Tyndall Heatix. § 343(1870)2741118 not unusual 1 
preserve the heat of teapots by a woollen covering, but tV 
cow mu^ fit loosely. x886 Daify Mezas aS Dec, 7/4 Advt 
C^hions, Tea Coseys, Antimacassars, etc. 

Cojtd. X890 H. S. Hallett 1000 Miles 250 We cariie 
a cosie-covered Chmese teapot. 
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3 . A cosy seat ; spec, a canopied seat for two, 
occupying a comer of a room. [Called in F. cau- 
seuse, which has perhaps suggested in English ] 
X876 Green Stray Stud. 65 The salon itself .is a pleasant 
room, gaily painted, with cosies all round it and a huge 
mass of gorgeous flowers in the centre. 

Oosyer, var. of Cozier Obs., a cobbler. 
GosymmediaiXl (konsimPdian), a. Math. [f. 
Co- a -I- S ymmedian.] Of triangles: Having the 
same symmedian lines. 

1888 J. J. Milme Companion to Weekly Problem Papers 
147 Triangles -4 RC, A'B'C' so related, and having the same 
symmedian lines AK’A'.BPCB', CATC", are called Casym- 
median triangles. Ibid. 150 If two triangles aie cosym- 
median, the sides of one are pioportional to the medians of 
the other. 

Coayn, -yne, -yng, obs. ff. Cousin. 
Cosynage, obs. f. CozEnAGE. 

+ Co*S3niGlt. Obs, [ = Pr. cosiner, Sp. cod- 
izero, F. ctiisinier, med.L. coctndrius, -eritts *= L. 
coquinarius cook, master of the kitchen, ‘prse- 
fecUis coqzitnse ' (Du Cange), f. L. coqtiTna, med.L. 
and Sp. cocina, Pr. cozina, F. cuisine kitchen.] A 
cook; iu quot. the member of a priory having 
superintendence of the kitchen. 

1333 Wells Wills {1890) x6a The cosyner of Baiton, my 

f ostly father, to piay for me xx^. 1533 Ibid. 162 Sir Will, 
ayly, cosyner [Canon of Taunton Priory]. 

[Du Cange cites a document of 1529 signed among others 
by the Bursarius, Graneiarius, and Coquiuariits of a 
priory.] 

Cosyiies(s, obs. f. Cousiness. 

Got (kpt), sb?- Also 5-9 eott. [OE. cot neut 
(pi. cottC), in Lindisf. Gosp. also ? cott (dat. cotie, 
cottwn)=yi!DvL. cot (infl. cotd), "Du. hot, MLG, and 
mod.LG. kot \ also ON. kot (infl. koti) neut. 
OTeut. type *kuto''<^. Beside this is found in same 
sense OE. cote (see Cotb)=MDu. cote, MLG. and 
mod.G. Tiote (kothe) wk. fern., also sometimes iu 
MLG, and Ger, dial. wk. masc. The form with tt 
found iu Northumbrian is also in Rhenish dia- 
lects of G. from 14th c, koite, but the gemination 
is not original, and merely marks the short vowel. 

From the same root came OE. cpte, fZ/r, piop. ctete cot, 
cell, chamber (whence app. MB. Crete): — OXeut.^Awir/UH-, 
in which haui- is in ablaut relation to kui-.\ 

1 . A small house, a little cottage; now chiefly 
poetical, and connoting smallness and humble- 
ness, rather than the meanness and rudeness ex- 
pressed by hut. 

In OE. used more widely for ‘cottage, house, bed- 
chamber, den’. Sparingly represented in ME, in which 
cote and, later, cottage were more frequent terms. Cote in 
this sense having become obs., or merely dial., about 1625, 
cot has been revived as a poetical and literary term. 

0893 K. Alfred _Omr. m. ix. § 17 /Ft ham set heora 
cotum. 0 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xi. 7 Cusehtas mino mec 
mi8 sint in cotte [0973 Rushw. Go^. cote; Vulg. cubilil. 
Ibid. Luke xii. 3 1’aet in eare sprecend jie woeren in cottum 
[0973 Rushw. Gosp in cotum ; Vulg. in cubiculis\. c xooo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt xxi. 13 Witodlice ge worhtun b»t to Jieofa 
cote [0 X 160 Hatt. Gosp, to jieof-coten]. a 1x23 Auer. R. 36a 
We ne mei nout, wiSuten siirink, a lutel kot areren. a X325 
Song Poor Husbandm. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 152 Seththe 
y counte ant cot hade to kepe. 0 1430 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
Sltlz Catagium, a cotage, or a cot. 1633 Quarles Embl. 
HI. xii. (17x8) 174 Poor cots are ev’n as safe as princes halls. 
1697 Drydcn Virg. Eclog. 11. 36 O leave the noisie Town, 
O come and see Our Country Cotts, and live content with 
me 1 1723 Dc Foe fay, round World (1840) 259 Huts or 
cots of the mountameeis. X748 Thomson Cast. Indol. ii. vi, 
Did to alonely cott his steps decoy. 1807 Crabbe Pan /?0g. 
I. lag To every cot the lord's indulgent mind Has a small 
space for garden-ground assign'd. 1849 E. E. Napier 
Excurs. S. Africa 1. 178 A few humble iisheimen’s cots. 
X884 Gustafson Found. Death ii. (ed. 3) 33 In cot as well 
as castle. 

* 2. A small erection for shelter or protection, as 
for sheep, a bell, etc. ; = Cote 2 . Also in comb, 
as bell-, sheep-cot. 

c X4S0 Nomtnale in Wr -Wulcker 730 Hec caula, schepcot. 
Ibid.,Hec larcaria, i. ovile, a schepcott. 1804 J, Dun- 
cuMB Hist Hereford Gloss., Cot, a bam for folding sheep. 
1870 P. R Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 66 Luckei chmch [has] a 
cot for one bell placed on the western gable. 

3 . A case or protecting covering ; a finger-stall ; 
the covering of a drawing-roller in a spinning 
frame, etc. Now dial or tec/m. 

_x6i7 Moryson /*■« HI. I. ii. 21 In Moscovy . . men . . in 
time of snow, weare a cot or couer for their noses. 1828 
Webster, Cot . . a leathern cover for a sore finger. X840 
SpORDnNS.S-«j}i>4i5'0z-i5}' (E.D.S ), Cot, a case for a wounded 
finger. 

4 . Comb. (In OE. cot occurred in numerous 
compounds ; later combinations often vary with 
cote-, and more recently cot- appears to be used as 
a contraction for cottar and cottage^ Oot-folk, 
cote-folfc (Sc), cottars, cottar-folk; cot-garth 
dial, (see quot.) ; oots-work, domestic work (cf. 
Cot sb.s). Also Cot-house, Gotland, -re, 
COTLIP, COTMAN, COTSET, COTSBTLA, COT-TOWN. 

1786 Burns Tkoa Dogs 69 What poor cot-folk pit theii 
painch in, I own it's past my comprehension. 1795 Pown- 
ALL A niiq, Romance 157 As to the home or cots-woik, that 
was done by the women and children of the family. 1876 
Kobjnsok WJiitfy Giosse, Cot^rths a small ground enclosure 
attached to a cottage. 


Cot (k(>t), sb.^ died. Also 6 cotte, y cote. [ME. 
and AFr.'00/; Godefroy has, app. for the same 
thing, in OF. (1410) the derivative coterel, pi. 
coteriaulx, ‘ en oster [z. e. des laines] suing, gais, 
ciolins, esconssiues et coteriaulx’, and says that 
cotteron is now, in the ariondissemeiit of Veivins, 
hard and matted wool used for mattresses. 

Possibly identical with med.L. cottum, cotum, ‘bed-quilt, 
stuffed mattress,' this being a puipose to which ‘cot* was 
applied. Cf. Staiut. Antiq. Cartus. in Du Cange s.v. 
‘ Cotum vel coopertoiium de grossis ovium pellibus Cot- 
tnm, again, is identified with ONF, coute, code, OF. 0017/0, 
coite, mod F, couette, quilt.] 

1 . Wool matted or felted together in the fleece. 

[*3S7 det 31 Edw. Ill, c. 8 Et que mil Marchant nautre 

qi achate lames face autre refuys des laines que ne soleit 
estie fait devant ces heures; cest assavoir de Cot, Gare 
vileine tuson. 1389 Ad 13 Rich. II, c 9 (Jue mille deinzein 
ou forein ne face autre refus de leynes sinonn cod gard et 
vilein.] 1471 Acta Audit, r8 (Jam.) Ij sek of gude woll, 
but cot or ter. xRxx-a Ad 23 Hen, Vllt, c. 17 § i No 
maner person, [shall] winde. .within any fleesse. tailes, de- 
cepteful lockes, cotte, calles, combre, lambes wolle, or any 
other thinge. 1607 Cowel Interpr. , Cote is a kind of refuse 
wolle clung or clotted together 1791 Hamilton Berthol- 
lePs Dyeing II. ii. in. vi. 200 Throw a small handful of cot 
or refuse wool into the boiler. X877 E. Peacock N. W, 
Line. Gloss., Cot, a sheep's fleece that has become matted 
together during growth. [So in H. Line., Leicestersh,, 
and W. Somerset Glossaries ] 1883 F. H. Bowman Struct, 
Wool Gloss. 352 Cots, matted locks of wool forming a hard 
felt in the fleece. 1888 MavK Sheffield Gloss., C0/0, Knotted 
wool from sheep. 

2 . A confused entangled mass; a tangle: esp. 
applied in some districts to seaweeds or confervse, 
that accumulate in pools, drains, etc. 

x8si frul. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 293 The internal drains 
[in Line, fens] aie . . kept remarkably clear from weeds and 
cot. sS&xLeicesiersh.Gloss., 6*0/. .any confused heap, tangle, 
or matting of hair, string, cotton, etc. W.Linc. 

Gloss. S.V., ‘The roots were all of a cot.’ “The coin had 
grown that length, and was all of a cot.' 


Cot (kpt), sb.^ Irish. Also 6 cote, 6-7 oott, 
[Irish and Gaelic cot a small boat (O’Reilly, 
Macleod and Dewar) : cf. also Irish coit coracle, 
small boat (O’Reilly).] 

A small roughly-made boat, used on the rivers 
and lakes of Ireland ; a ‘ dug-out*. 

*537 •^tdt, Ireland (1765) 1. 161 Boates, scowts, wherries, 
clarans, cottes, and other vessels. 1386 J. Hooker Girala. 
Irel. IL x6i/a They tooke a bote or a cote tiough, which 
could not hold aboue eight or ten persons at a time. X390 
Sfenser F. Q. II. vi. 9. x6xx Markham Countr, Content. 
I. X. (r668) 59 A little Boat or Cot, if you Angle in great 
Waters, to cany you up and down to the most convenientest 
places for your pastime, a 1630 G. Boate Nat. Hist, Ire- 
letnd 64 (T.) They call, in Ireland, cots, things like boats, 
but very unshapely, being nothing but square pieces of 
timber made hollow. X807 Sir R. C. Hoarc Tour Ireland 
106 Numerous cots employed in catching salmon. 1862 
Lever Barrington vli, One of those light canoe-shnped 
skiffs — cots as they are called on these rivers. 

Cot (k(it), sb.^ Also 7-9 oott. [Anglo-Indian, 
ad. Hindi khdt bedstead, couch, hammock, bier 
(:— Prakrit hhattd, Skr. hhaitaa). In Anglo-Indian 
use from early part of 17th c. ; thence it passed 
into naval use, whence to a child’s swing-cot.] 

1 . Anglo- hid. A light bedstead ; a charpoy. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 149 The better soit sleepe 

upon Cots, or Beds two foot hi^, matted or done with 
giith-web. 1683 Sir W. Hedges Diary Bengal, etc. 29 
Tu[y_(Y.), I hired le stout fellows.. to carry me as far as 
Lar in my cott [Palankeen fashion], 2699 Dam pier Voy, II. 
HI. iv. 41 In the East Indies. .Men take their Cotts or little 
Field-Beds, and put them in the Yards, and go to sleep in 
the Air. 2776 Trial Nundocomar3‘a.lz Dr. Williams had in- 
formed him that Gungabissen might be biought into court 
on a cott. 1824 J, B. Sfeley Wond. Ellora iii. (Y ), I 
found three of the party insisted upon_ accompanying me 
the first stage, and had despatched their camp-cols. x886 
Yule Anglo-Ind, Gloss, s v., In Northern India . .Cot . . is 
not in such prevalent European use as it formerly was, ex- 
cept as allied to barrack furniture, and among soldiets 
and their families. 

2 . A portable bed, or one adapted for transport. 

. *834 J. L. Stephens Centr. Amer, (1854) 306 Eveiy man 
in that country has a small cot called ara/mmade to doable 
with a hinge, which may be taken down and wrapped up, 
with pillows and bed clothes in an oxhide to cany on a 
journey. 

3 . A'dut. A sort of swinging bed for officers, sick 
pel sons, etc. on board ship, made of canvas, 
stretched at the bottom by a rectangular frame, 
and suspended like a hammock from the beams. 

1769 Falconfr Did. Marine (1789), Coit, a particular 
sort of bed-frame, suspended fi om the beams of a ship, for 
the officers to sleep in, 17^ Nelson in Nicolas Disp, (1845) 
III. 209 Sailmakers making cots for the Royal Family. 
x8xx A. Fisher Jrnl. Ardic Reg, p. x, We weie also pro- 
vided with standing bed-places, which were deemed to be 
Wtumer than cots, or hammocks. 1833 Mahrvat P. Simple 
xxix. Our captain. ,was put in his cot, and never rose from 
it again. 

4 . A small bed for a child; properly, one sus- 
pended so as to swing between uprights ; a swing- 
cot ; also frequently applied to a ‘ crib ’ or four- 
legged bed-stead with sides to prevent the child 
fiom felling out. 

1818 Todd, Cot, or Coit, a small bed ; a cradle, as it is yet 
called jn the north of England. -Ax<^Pantologia,Cott. the 
name is now often given to swing-cradles for childien. 1836 



COT. 


OOTERBLL. 


Mrs. Browning Poems, Teats, The babe weeps in its cot. 
1B90 Fitmuhet^s Caialo^ue, Swing cot, pciforalcd sides, 
\\ith half tester. Patent swing-fold cot, can be leadily 
folded into a thickness of 3 inches. 

b. A bed in a children’s hospital. 
c 1884 1 'cNNYSON Childt en's Hospital iv, Ilei e is the cot of 
out oiphau. 1891 Losy’s llandbk. Chanties Londoti 50 An 
Infirmaiy for sick childien, containing twelve cots. _ 189s 
Daily Hews 31 Mai 5/4 The endowment of a cot in the 
Victoiia Hospital for Childien at Chelsea, which the Piinccss 
of Wales has named aftei her late son. 

6. atirib. and Comb., as cot-f} ante, cot~bcd. 

1799 Med. yrnl. I. 450 'i'hey should, .sleep in hammocks, 
or on cott-frames. 1850 OcMSTru Slave States 61 f, I was 
informed that 1 must get up, that the servants might] emove 
the cot ai'uuigement, and clear the cabin foi the bicakfast- 
table. 

Cot, si.^ Obs. or dia/. [In sense 2 conli acted 
from or referring to Col’tjUEAN 3 ; sense i may be 
more directly related to Cot sb.'^ or its family.] 

* 1 * 1 . (See qitot.) Obs. 

*695 KLNNCTT/’rtr. Antiq. Gloss., Cotarius. the inhabi- 
tant of any country cot. Hence a couiitiy clown is now 
called a mere cot, as a cituen ignoianl of countiy alfaiis, a 
mere cit. 

2 . A man that docs domestic or hotischold work 
nsnally done by women ; a ‘ betty ’ j hence oot- 
betty ( U.S^. Obs. exc. dial, 
a *700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Cot for Co/quean, a Man 
that meddles with Womens matteis mxDtil.Apollo HI. 
No. X44. 3/x He's a cot. Still dangling about in the Kitchen. 
i860 Bartlctt Diet. Amer., Cot betty, a man who meddles 
in the woman's paiL of household affaiis. _ 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Cot, a man who intcifeics in the kitchen, a molly- 
coddle. 1877 E. Peacock N. JF. Litu. Gloss., Cot, a man 
or boy who cooks or does other womanly work. [So in 
Glossaries of Chesltit e, Cleveland, etc.] 

Cot (kfJt), [f. Cot jA.i] 

1 . ititr. 'To cohabit, to dwell with one in the 
same house ’ (Jamieson). 

2 . trans. To put up (sheep) in a ‘ cot ’ or sheep- 
cote; to keep under shelter dining inclement 
weather. Hence Getting vbl. si. 

1804 J. Duncomb Hist, Hereford Gloss., Cottin£, folding 
sheep in a barn. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. AgAc. (1807) 
II. 676 This breed [of sheep], .requires cottlng in the winter 
season. 1849 yrtil, R. A^ric. Soc. X. n. 436 The system 
of cottlng has the elTect of causing the staple of the wool to 
be much finer. Ibid. XIV. n. 456 They lamb in February 
. .and are .sometimes * cotted 

Cot, dial. [f. Cot sb.^] To tangle, mat, 
or felt together. 

1881 Leicestersh. Gloss,, Cot, to knot, tangle, mat together. 
S, IF, Line, Gloss, s.v., ‘ Her tail cots so with the 
dirt' . . ‘ The sheaves are quiet green and cotted’ . . ‘ The 
wheat was all cotted together in the bags’. 

Cot, W .3 dial. [f. CoT j/i.S] See quots, 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), 'J’o Coti, i, said of Men who ate apt 
to intermeddle in such [domestic] conceins. 1853 Robinson 
IVhitby Gloss,, Cot, to do one's own household work. 1878 
Dickinson Cumbrld. Gloss., Cot, to wait on a sick person ; 
to saunter about home. 

Cot, obs. f. Coat, Cut. 

Got., abbrev. of Cot.vngbnt. 

Cotabulate, var, of Contabulate v. Obs. 
Cotage, obs. f. Cottage. 

Cotangent [k^nttomd^enl), sb. (a.) Trig' [f- 
Co- pref. 4 -h Tangekt. The L. cotangens is used 
by Gunther Caiton Triangulorum, ifiao.] The 
tangent of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbiev. coti) 

1635 I. W, Sciographia 47 So is the tangent of R. Z. P. To 
the cotangent oiR. P. Z. 1704 Harbis (cited by Johnson!. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Codangentis the Tangent of an 
Arch of a Circle, wiiich is the Complement of another to 90 
Degrees. 1831 Brews ilr Optics xix. 170 The index of 
refiaction is the cotangent of tlicangleof polaiisation. ifea 
De Morgan in R. P. Graves Life Sir IF, R. Hamilton 111 . 
387 Put cosines in the middle, sines on the flanks, and cotans 
on the extreme flanks. 

23 . adj. Cotangent line = cotangent. 
x6sa Stirrup Horometria iv, i. (1659) ^‘’ 7 . The side DE , , 
(for distinction) may be called a 'Tangent line, and the side 
FF a Co-tangenl line. 

Co-tangential (kiJuitEendse'nJal), a. Maih. 
Also coutangential. [f. Co-, CoN- + Tangen- 
tial.] Having the same tangent. 

1879 Thomson & Taii Hat. Phil. I. i. 5 13° A line of 
curvatuie of a surface is a line which at_ every point is Co- 
tangential with normal .section of maximum or mmim^ 
curvatuie. 1M6 JnrriiRv in London Maih. Soc. Proc., On 
■ . Contangential . . Sphciical Ciicles. 

Cotarnine (kotaunain). Chem. [a. F. cotar- 
nine, f. narcotine by transposition of letters.] A 
non-volatile organic base, CuIIi^NOj + HjO, 
obtained by the action of oxidizing agents on 
narcotine. (Watts.) 

1837 Pereira Mat, Med, (ed. 4) II. _n. 609 There is a pro- 
duct of the decomposition of narcotine, namely cotarnine. 
*?73 FlUckiglr &H anbury Pharmacot^. 54 By decompo- 
sition with sulphuiic acid, nnreotine yields Cotarnine, an 
undoubted base, ' _ _ t i-s 

Hence Cota'xnlc, in cotarnie acid, Cjj, Hi, O5, 
a product of the action of dilute nitric acid on co- 
tamine. Cotaxna'mlc [Amio] acid, Cj, Hn NOj, 
a product of the action of aqueous hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid on cotarnine at 140° or 150° C. 

1863-^3 Watts Diet. Chem. 11 . 88 Like aspartic acid, co- 
tarnamic acid combines with strong mineral acids. Ibid., 
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Cotarnine may be legarded as tlie methylated imide corre- 
sponding to LOtninic acid. 

Cotation, obs. form of Quotation. 

Cotch, dial. f. Catch. 

Cotchel (k/i’tjcl), sb. local. [Derivation un- 
known.] A poition (of giain, etc.) left in a sack 
01 bag ; a small lemnanl of a laiger quantity. 

1847-78 IIali IWFLL, CV.V/ie/, a sack paitly full. South 
[So t88i in I, of IVishtGloss. ; iZ^^BeiKsh. Gloss [E.D.b ).J 
1 1870 Kentishdial. (fiom coirebpt ), I have gathcicd all the 
colchcls of saltpetie together and put them into one bag 
1890 Correspt.fr. Loudon, ‘Cotchell’ is a woid in use on 
the Corn Exchange in London to denote a small lemnant 
of a laiger quantity .. It may be applied to a bushel left 
fiom a sack or. .100 quaiteis left out of a coigo. 

Co'tehel, v. Ohs. rare. Also kotcheltl. 
App. the same as Cockle to cherish. [Cf. F. 
cochelet little code, coqnelimr to cocker,] 

1378 N. Baxter Calvin on fouah 20 They flatter them- 
seliies and aftei a sort kotchell their own minds. Ibid, 31 
'To much . . hath cueiy one of us kotcheled himselfe in his 
.sins. 1606 Breton Ournnia Dij, Cotchelling all things 
ill their infancie Till they have got strength and maturitie. 

Ootclioiieal, obs. form of Cochineal. 

Cote (ko“t), j/i.l Also 5 kote, coote, 6-7 
eoat(e. [OE. cote fem., a paiallel form to cot 
neul. (see Cot ^/^^), found also in MDu,, MLG., 
and mod.G,] 

f 1 . A small detached house such as is occupied 
by poor people or labourers; a cot or cottage. 
Now only dial. 

a X034 Lasu'L'nnt in Thorpe Lasvs 1 , 418 (Bosw.) Gif hwilc 
man foi stolen binge ham to nis colan bi inge. c i x6o H atton 
Gasp. Matt. xxi. 13 To beof-coten. f 1300 llavelok 1x41 , 1 
lie naue hws, y ne haue cote. 1377 Lancl. P, PI. B. vrii. 

16 Bothe pi yncespaleyses and poiemennes cotes. 138a Wv- 
CLIR IFisa. xi. a In deseit places thei maden liiil cotes [1388 
litle housis]. c 1440 Promp. Paw. 96 Coote, ly tylle bowse. 
c 147s Children’s Bk. 48 in Babees Bk. (1868} 18 [As a ka]rle 
bat comys oute of a cote. 13x9 Four Elements (X846) 30 
Buyldynge nor house they have non at all But wodes cotes 
and cavys small. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. m. H. 448 Call me 
Rosalind, and come euerie day to my Coat, and woe me. 
1603 Verstegan Dec. Intetl. ix. (1628) 286_ A Cote in our 
language is a little slight built country habitation. 1613-6 
W, Browne BAt. Past. ii. iv. She them dismist to their 
contented coates. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Cote, a 
sorry, slight Countiy-House or Hovel. 1869 Lonsdale 
Glass., Cote, a village, an isolated faim-house; as Beau- 
mont-cote, Roose-cote. [In Sc. common in names of solitaiy 
shepherd’s houses or faims, as East Cote, IVesi Cote, etc. ; 
also in the comb, cote-house a cottai’s house.] 

2 . A slight building for sheltering small animals, 
as sheep, pigs, fowls, or for the storage of any- 
thing ; a shed, stall ; spec, a sheep-cote. 

c 1430 Pallad, on lltisb, 111. 1081 Her cotes make biforne 
. .and parte hem so betwene That every stye a moder vvol 
sustene. xsx4 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm, (Peicy Soc.) 8 
Go se & vy.syte ouie wethers in the cole. 1349-63 Stern- 
hold & H. Ps, xxiii. 3 He doth me folde in coates most 
safe. x 6 xx Bible a Chron. xxxii. z 8 Stalles for all maner of 
beasts, and coates for flocks. 1667 Milton P. A. iv. t 86 
Where Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve In hurdl d Cotes 
amid the field secure. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1704) 177 Lean 
Hogs have been glad to cicep into their Cotes. 1^803 Luc- 
cocK Hat. fFool 397 The produce of the Spanish cotes. 
1863 Dixon Holy Land II. 46 The dove-seller kept his cotes 
for the accommodation of persons too poor to sacrifice a kid 
or lamb. x8% Lonsdale Gloss., Cote , . a small building set 
apart for any special puipose; as Peal-eote, a house or 
place to put peat or turf in ; Salt-cote, a place whwe salt 
was wont to be made on the sea-shore. 1876 Mid-Vorl^h. 
Gloss., Cote, a shed for small cattle, or fowls. [So in Dialect 
Glossaries of Sheffield, Cheshire, Shropshire,ytz:\ 

lb. Now chiefly in combination, as in dove-cote, 
Iien-coie, sheep-cote, bell-cote (in which cot also 
occurs); and in more local use, pig-cote, swine- 
cote, peat-cote, salt-cote, etc., which see. 
c. fig, 

x868 Daily Tel. q Dec., Every little human creature folded 
into tlie kindly cote of it [the Refuges Society] is . . a thief 
or a pauper the less. 

3. Comb. See Cot 4 . 

Cote (kJ'if), sbi^ Coursing. Also 7 coat. [f. 
Cote ®.i] The action described under Cote n.i 
ig7g Turberv. Fenerie 346 He that giuetli most Cotes, or 
most turnes, winneth the wager. A Cote is wlmn a 
hound goeth endways by his fellow, and giueth the Hare 
a turne,.but if hecoastandsocoraebybisfellowe, thatisno 
Cote. 1613 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiii. (1748) 356 She fiom 
the dogs doth spin. That strive to put her off, but when 
he cannot leach her. This giving him a coat, about again 
doth fetch her. 1848 Johnson Sportsman s Cycl. igp A cote 
is when two dogs start even together, the hare going m a 
straight forward diiection, and one dog draws endways by 
the other, and gives the haie a turn. 

Cote (kffut), v.f ?Obs. Also 6-7 coat(e, 
(quote). [Of uncertain origin. Etymological 
writers have treated it as a doublet of Coast, 
niod.F. cdtoyer', but under the prec. sb. (quot. 
1575) cote and coast aie distinguished: cf, also 
Coast w. io ] 

1 , trans. (Coursing.) Ofone oftwo dogs ntnning 
together ; To pass by (its fellow) so as to give the 
hare (or other animal coursed) a turn. 

One dog cotes the other : Sir W. Scott eironeously makes 
the hound cote the hare or other animal. _ . . 

iSSS Instit. Gentleman Giija, Hunters. -wil alBrme. -that 
the fallowe dogge cotid the whyte, when as euen dede the 
falow came braind. x6oa and Pt. Return Jr, Parnass. 11. 


V. (Arb.)3r The buck bioke gallantly : inygieat swift being 
disaduanlaged in his slip was at the fii.st behind, many pre- 
sently coted and out-stript them. i6i3 Drayion Poly-alb. 
x\in. (1748) 3SS Which dog fiist turns the haie, which fiist 
the other coats. 1636 W. Denny in A nn. Dubrensia (1877) 
14 The Sivallow-footed Giey-liound . . with celeritie Turnes 
Ills alTiighted game, then coates againe His forwaid Rivall. 
1831 Scott Keniho. No gieyhotind loves to cote a 
haie, as I to tuin and course a fool. 1823 — Talism. viii, 
[A dog of] swiftness to cote an antelope. 

2 . trails/, and fig. To pass by, go beyond ; to 


outstrip, surpass. 

1366 Drant Hoi ate A vlj. For he that thincks to coate all 
men and all to oueigoe c X390 Grelnc I<r. Beuon 1. 144. 
1399 Sandys Emopee Spec. (1632) 81 They have in some 
sorts outgrowne them in it, and quoted them in all, one 
onely excepted. 1602 Shaks. Ham, ii. ii. 330 Wee coated 
them on the way. x6o3 hlARSTON Antonias Rw. iv. in. 
Quick obseivation scud To coate the plot, or els the path is 
lost, c 1611 Chapman Iliad xxiii. 324 My lov’d son, get 
but to be first at turning in the course, He lives not that can 
cote thee then. 

Cote (kiJRt'), Also 7 coat(e. [f. Cote jA^] 
trans. To put (animals, etc.) in a cote. 

X630 in E. Peacock H. W. Lvw. Gloss., Not bauing a 
sivine cote to cote up his swine in. X630 J. Levett Ord. 
Bees (1634) 39 When you have any swai me that is set up. 
Coate it as soone as you can, x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 
134/2 All Sheep . . when Lodged . . are^ either Coated 01 
Housed. X747 Hooson Miner's Diet, T iv, If he give leave " 
to them to Cote or Lodge any. 

Hence Oo'ted ppl. a. 

x8W Jean Ingelow Poems 223 Or cooing of the early coted 
dove. 

Cote, W.8 Also coat(e. [F. coterl\ Obs. form 
of Quote, q.v. 

1433-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 37 The Giekes ._. cotede yeres 
at the glory of their victory itom the captiuite of Troye. 
1348 Udall Erasm. Par. H, T. Pref. (R.), The text is 
thioughouL coted in the margin. 1609 Heywood Brit. 
Troy XH. i Or any passage coate. 16^ S. Fisims Rus- 
ticFs Alarm Wks. (1679) 244 To be more critical in 
Coting. 

Cote, obs. f. Coat, Coot, Cot. 

Cote, var. of Quot Sc. Obs., rate, due. 

Cote-a-pye : see Courtepy. 

Cote-armure, -hardy ; see Coat-. 

Cotefiil (kA'itful). [f. CO'JE fi.i + -PUL.] 
As many as fill a cote. 

x86s Pall Mall G. 15 May ii A cotefnl of pigeons. 

Ootel, Cotelar, -ere : see Cuttle, Cutleb. 

C 6 telette, Fr. form of Cutlet, q.v. 

CoteUax, obs. f. Cutlass. 

Co-te'ller. [Co- 3 b.] One who tells along 
with another ; the second teller or counter of votes 
in the House of Commons.* 

1884 Manck, Exam. 3 May 6/i Mr. Joseph Cowen. .acted 
os co-teller with Mr, Balfour. 

Cotemporane, -anean, etc. ; see Cont-. 

Co-te'naut. [Co- 3 c.] A joint tenant. Hence 
Co-te'na&cy, Co-te’iiuxe. 

1832-56 De Quincey Confess. Wks, 1890 III. 307 Halting, 
therefore . , I waited for my solitary co-tenant of the Cop. 
XS84 Law Rep, i2 Q. Bench Vhx.Tiq^headsiote, One tenant 
. .has no right of action against his co-tenant, 

1873 Maine Hist, Inst. iv. 112 The ‘Judgments of Co- 
Tenancy' is a Brehon law-tract.. It puts,_at the outset, the 
question, — ‘Whence does Co-Tenancy aiise?( The answer 
gisen is ‘ From several heirs and from their increasing on 
the Land'. x86o [see Co- 3 a] Co-tenure. 

+ Co’ter. Obs. rare~^. In 7 coater. [f. Cote 
jAI -f- -BB ^,] The tenant of a cote, a cottager. 

1631 Firz-GEprRAY Corne-horders 36 Your poore neigh- 
bour, some poore coater, some daily labourer for bis groat. 

Coterel, -ell, obs. ff. Cottebel. 

Coterell ^ (k(i'terel). ffieudal Antiq. Alsocot- 
terell, -ill. [a. OF. coterel, medX. coterellus, 
dim. of OF. cotier, med.L. cotarius, coterius, the 
occupant of a cota or cot. Cf. Cotebib.] A 
cottar, a cottager. 

Ic 10S6 Domesday Bh. (Du Cange), Septem villani quisque 
de una virgata, & 16 coterelli, & 2 servi. ^1x89 Charier ya 
Kennett Par, Antiq. I. 439 Una cum villanis, coterellis, 
eorum catallis, serviciis, sectis et sequelis.] i 393 Lancl, 
P. PI. C. X. 97 (MSS. G & 1 ) These were almes . . to com- 
fortle suche coterels \oiher MSS, cotyers]. Ibid, 193 
(MS. I) As coterels jiei lybben. 1440 Prpmp. Paw. 96/r 
Coterelle. 1560 in CTossyctffttel ChaTt, (1886) 1 , isp His and 
thair siibtennentis, cottiallls, servandis, and Msignayes. 
x866 Maim. Mag XIII. 252 Besides these villains there 
are eight coterells or cottagers, four of whom are women and 
probably widows. 1866 Rogers AgAc. §• Prices 1 . xy, 

75 There are nine coterells, each holding a cottage, and 
most of them an acre of land, 

IF Applied (erroneously) to the tenement. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Coshe or Coterell m old English, 

- . Tr a little house. [Hence in 

J, Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
of a yard land, halfe yard 

Coterell^. dial. [a. OF. couturelle, *cotu- 
rele, dim. of couture, coture cultivated land : — L. 
cuUura tillage, Cultubb, in med.L. -ager cultus.) 


IS the same that a L.ottage, c 
Phillips X6S7-X706.] c 
(1883) 1 . X93 Each Copiholder 
land, farrundle, and Cotterell. 


3ee quots.) „ 

xj^ DeFeds TourGi. BAt. 1 . 153 (D.) Here [Sheppey- 
le] are several Tumult in the marshy parts all over the 
land, some of which the inhabitants call Coterds; these 
■e supposed to have been cast up in memory of some of 
le Danish leaders who were buried here. 1887 Kentish 
loss., CoUrell, a little raised mound in die marshes to 

181 -a 
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COTIEGA. 


which the shepherds and their flocks can retire when the 
salterns are submerged by the tide. 

Coterie (kju-ieri}. Also 8 -ery, cotterie. [a. 
coterie ‘a company ofpeoplc-wliolive in famili- 
arityj or who cabal in a common interest ’ (Littre), 
orig. ‘ a certain number of peasants united together 
to hold land from a lord ’ ; * companie, societie, 
association of countrey people ’ (Cotgr.), f, coiier 
s=med.L. cotdnus, coterius cottar, tenant of a cota 
or cot. Cf. F. cotterie ‘a base, ignoble, and 
semile tenure, or tenement, not held in fee, and 
yeelding only rent, or if more, hnt cetis or sicrcms 
at most ’ (Cotgr,). 

By Walker and Smart stressed on the last syllable as 
French : the latter has the a short; whence the iSthc, cot- 
terie, and its riming in Byron with lottefy.'] 

+ 1 . An organized association of persons for 
political, social, or other purposes ; a club. Obs. 

1^64 Uttip, MuseufitJ^, 6 A numerous and formidable 
society of persons of distinction, property, abilities, and in- 
fluence in the nation, is now forming, and a large house of a 
deceased nobleman is hired for their assemblies, which 
Society fe to he called The cotery of revolutionists, or of 
tutti-ministerialists, from the French word coterie, vulgarly 
called a club in English. 17W D. Barrington Olserv. 
•Stitt. Sifp note. The word cotterie, of whi<^ so much has 
been said of late, _ 1774 Foote Cozeners i. Wks. 1790 II. 
146 My expences in ., subscription-money to most of the 
clubs and coteries. 

2 . _A drcle of persons associated together and 
distinguished from ‘outsiders’, a ‘set’; a. A 
Select or exclusive circle in Society; the select 
' set ’ who have the entree to some house, as ‘ the 
Holland House coterie ’. 

‘A friendly or fashionable association. It has of late 
years been considered as meaning a select party, or club, 
and sometimes of ladies only’ iTodd 1818). 

1738 Conmon Setise I. 34s Beware of Select Cotteries, 
j j "S’ Engagement, a Lady passes but for an 

odd Body. 17M Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 1^4 , 1 was 
lifted directly into Madame de V**'*'s Coterie. 1770 
Diary Oct., You recollect what Mis. Thrale 
said of him, among the test of the Tunbridge coterie, last 
se^on. i8« Bvron fnan iv, cix, Fame is but a lottery 
&awn by the blue-coat misses of a coterie. i8a8 J. W. 
Cboker m C. Papers (18841 1 . xiii. 400 Lady Holland was 
Mying yesterday to her assembled coterie. 1880 Yern. 

nt- *• 68 A man.. belonging to the most 
brilliant coteries of the day. 

b, A 'set* associated by certain exclusive in- 
terests, pursuits, or aims ; a clique. 

i8a7 De Quincev MurderVl'ts. HI. la Catiline, Clodius 
^d some of that cotene. 1830 Cunningkam Brit. Paint. 

I. V. ao7 A certain coterie, of men, skilful in the mystery of 
good painting. 1838-9 Hallam Htst. Lit. IV. vii iv. § S4. 
329 Written for an exclusive coterie, not for the world. 
18& Merivam ifwA Entp. (1865) V. xlvi. 359 lu vain had 
tinder the jeers of this licensed coterie, 

?’ Ham^clton State Paferz ^ Goviesiic Sef , 
XDJ 4 f 10 This religious element , , revived the bitter 
ammwitiw the old political parties, and caused the 
members [of Parliament] to gioup themselves into coteries. 

c, A meeting or gathering of snch a circle. 

Moore ^ Lady H iv. Each night they held a 

cotene, 1849 E. E, Napier Excurs. S. AMca II, 347 We 
^ so accustomed now to this style of fusUlade, that all we 
do IS to he close, and continue our little coteries. 

d, ^amf. and^g. Of auimals, plmts, etc. 

x8m GiLLMORE^^if/Afj ^ Birds 219 With the permission 
of the masters of the coterie they build their nests in the 
vacancies that occur in the squares. 1885 H. 0 . Forbes 
NaiuralistsWand. 85 The genus Pajus is an exceedingly 
handsome and attractive coterie of orchids. 

3 . aitrii. and Comb., as coterie-speech, 
iSgr Pail Mall G. 12 May 3/1 A coterie-speech— not to 
Allure only on the highest heights of 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds) Co'terie v., to asso- 
ciate in a coterie, Go1;eEie‘aiii ct,, of or pertaining 
to a coterie; sl>. a member of a coterie, Co'te- 
rielsh a., savouring of a coterie. Coterieism 
the spirit or practice of coteries. ’ 

1806 SvTcalVinier in Lmd. (ed. 3) II. 156 If . . I can do 
otherwise than coterie with Neville and the Beauchamps. 

» Boss I. 67 Drest by Coteriean Laws. 
1772 Poetry in Arm. Reg, 223 Ye Coterieans ! who profess No 
business, but to d^ce and dress. 1841 Tait's Mag. VIII. 

u ^ received an immense quantity of praise from the 
ar!- M oordial, and coterieish. xSax 

Nevi Momhly Mag. XIII. 584 This spirit of coterieism is 
P*'rTE“S0N Ess. Hist. ^ Art 317 

The polished coteneism of Moore.’ 

Cote-rminal, a. [Co- a.] Vaiiant of Coir. 

TEUMINAIi ; =COIITBBMINOUS 3. 

.< 4 j/w«.y. 203 Zones of climate are not 

•j-Ct^teTminate, a. Obs. =CoHa?EiiMiifA!rB, 
iHS G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 32 The Stagge and 
S^pe may be co-terminate. In Nature’s finall StrM. 
Co-teTtainous, a. [Improperly formed; cf, 
CONTEMPOBABT,] s=COIfTEBMIEOflS. 

Agric. Perth 39 These fences are 
constructed and maintained at the mutual expence of co- 
tmmmous heritors. 1861 J. G. Shepparu Fall Rorm %. 
nnwM was their policy to have a co-terminous kindred 
power on the opposite side of the Alps. 

Cotesian (kotPziaa, a. [f, the name of 
Koger Cotes, a distinguished English mathema- 


tician, 16S2-1716.] Pertaining to Roger Cotes 
or his mathematical discoveries. 

*753 Chambers CycL Suppl., App., Cotesian theorem, an 
appellation used for an elegant property of the circle dis- 
covered by Mr. Cotes. *796 Hutton Math. Diet. s. v, 
[Got-gare : see List of Spurious fVords.} 
Coth, obs. form of Quom 
Cothe, COath (kjo^), sb. Obs. or died. Forms : 
I cefliu, 1-3 coVOf 5 eoth.(e, kothe, 8-9 dia/. 
couth, cooth, 9 caud, coad. [OE. coSu, coffe 
disease, pestilence, aflecting men or beasts.] 
fl. Sickness, disease, pestilence; an attack of 
illness, as swooning, the pains of childbirth, etc. 

exooo in Thorpe ffom. II. 346 (Bosw.) Seo co8u Ue Imcas 
hatab paralisin. c xooo Sax. Leechd, II. 234 Wi|> wambe 
cobum. 1086 0 , E. Chrotu, Swylc co8e com on mamrum 
. .JjsBt mmni^e menn swulton. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 
CumeS coSe o 3 er qualm and michel )>erof felleS, e X440 
Promp. Paru. 96/1 Cothe, or swownyage, sincopa. 1447 
Bokemiiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 173 Ne hap the wumman in ony 
kothe be And may retume and geyn lyf take, X45o Cap- 
grave Chron. 110 Hir cothis fel upon nir [Pope Joan] be- 
twix the Collise and Seynt Clement Cherch. c 1460 Tovonc- 
ley Mysi. 31 Thise wederes ar so hidus with many a cold 
coth. 

2 . Now a disease of sheep and cattle ; cf. CoE. 
dial. [Cf. Coed ppl. a. diseased.] 

[1041 0 . E. Chron., Mycelorfes w®s. .forfaren. .)>uth mist- 
lice cooa.] X784-1815 Young Annals Agrie., Caud, the rot 
in sheep. Corma. x86p Lonsdale Gloss., Cooth, a cold 
caught by a cow or horse, x888 Editt. Rev. Oct. 312 
Anthrax or coad in sheep and cattle. 

Cothe (ko»2f), la. dial. Also coatUb, oawthe. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. ‘ To faint’ (Forby Voc. £. Anglid). 

2 . trans. To give (sheep) the ‘ coe ’ or rot. 

X867 J, R, Wjse New Forest (1880) 281 The springs in the 
New Forest are said ‘to cothe' the sheep,— that is, to 
disease their livers. 1880 E. Cornw. Gloss, s.v. Cawed, A 
sheep affected by that disease elsewhere known as rot is 
cawed. In Dorset it is a-cothed. 1884 W. Morning News 
so Dec. ^ In 1879 there was a great loss among their 
flocks in Devon, a greater part of them being cawthed. 

Co‘t-honse, CO‘te-house. Sc. and died, 
[f. Cot sbA, Cote sb."^ + House sb. ] 

1 . A small cottage ; spec, in Scotland, the house 
of a cottar. 

(Although.usually spelt the actual word in the south 
of Scotland is pionounced the same as coat, with the 
long that has arisen from original shoit 0 in an open 
syllable, as m OE. cS-ie, ME. cS-teii 
*549 Cornpl, Scat, xi. 96 Ne scottis man suld duel in ane 
house that vas lofut, bot rather in ane Util cot house. 1685 
Hamilton Let. in Paithf, (1780) 198 Among 
the CoU-houses of Scotland. X79S Macneill Will * fean 
II. vi, Twice a-week to Maggie^ cot-house, Swift by post 
the papers fled. 1838 Mrs. Oliphant Laird o/Norlaw I. 
238 lhat I couldna make a cothouse in Xirkbride. .look 
like hame to my own bairns V x888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Ijfmd-ik,, Cot-house, the most usual name fbr a cottage; 
the latter is hardly ever heard among those who live in one. 

2 . A slight shelter ; a shed, outhouse, etc. 

i6ofi Dekker Sev, Siimes nr. (Arb) 27 Creeping into the 
Beadles Cothouse, x6xo Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 423 
^ndoners . . laugh at strong walled cities, as cotte houses 
for women [mnliercularum hatitaculd], 1871 J. R, Wise 
New Forest Gloss., Cot-house, an outhouse, shed. 
Cothurn (kou-jjum, kojHJmi). [a. F. cothurne 
= L. cothurmts: see Cothubnus, the ordinary 
form.] = Cothubnus. 

Peacham (x6ia) 127 Melpomene [having] 

oil her feet her high Cothurn or Tiagick Pantofles of red 
Velvet and Gold. 1827 Beddoes Zet. in Poems p. Ixxvi, 
[She] lays aside the mask, mantle, and cothurn. X887 A. 
Laug My/h, Ritteal & Relig, II. 233 The sacrifice of a 
booted calf, a calf with cothuros on its feet* 

b. = Cothubnus b. 

*836 Mrs. Browning Aur- Leigh iv. 382 Uplifted on the 
cothurn half a yard Above the natural stature 1 xS6o Mot- 
ley Netjurl, (1867) III. 284 She did not drape heiself melo* 
dramatically, nor stalk about with heioic wreath and cothuin. 
Cothliriial (koju-mal), a. (and sb]) [f. L. 
cothurn-tis -i- Of or pertaining to the co- 
thurnus ; of tragedy, ttagic. 

1601 B. JoNSONPeefurrer V. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 130/x Cothur- 
nat buskii^ 1657 Lusts Dominion v. v. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 183 The scene wanU actors; I’ll fetch more, and 
dotlie It In rich cothumal pomp. 1659 Chamberlayne 
Pharom^ ii. iv. Then in its high Cothurnal scenes, a lofty 
tragedy Erects their thoughts. 

+ B. as Cothubnus. Obs. 
s6a6 G. Sandys Zife of Ovid (R. Supp.l, The tragick 
stage on high cochurnals dunes. ® 

C^otlixiriiate (koJu-mA), a. [ad. L. cothur- 
ndt-us, f. cothurnus ; &'ee -ate •^.] Shod with the 
cothurnus ; buskined ; tragic. 

161a Heywood Apol. Actors 11. 33 With royall stile 
M ^^“nate Muse. 1635 _ Hierarch, iv. 243 
SgphOTles the Pnnee of the Cothurnate Tragedie. 
bo T Cothnxna'tecl, CothTiEiied. a., buskined. 
Cothu'rniaa, tCothu-mio (in qirot. qmthur- 
nicke), 'fOotliu'niical g.= C othurn at. 

1623 CocKKRAM, Cothurnated, one wearing buskins . X882 
Harpet^s Mag. LXV. 562 With peasants in blue, red, yel- 
cothurned. x66i K. W. Conf. Cfmrac., 
OldNordmgHaggf^ZGo) 90 Her feet are invel^ed in he^ 
Mlean or rather cothurnian buskins. 1824 New Monthly 
measured cothurnian step. 1607 Hey- 
Fair Maid Exch. Prol., Our Muse . . to the highe st 
pitch her wings shall reare, And prowd quothurnicke action 


shall devise. 1399 Broughton’s Lett, viii. 28 After your 
saucie manner in a cothurnicall challenge. 

IlCothUTno. Obs. [a. It. cothumo.'] =next. 
t6xx Coryat’s Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Leave we the 
baggage then behinde and to our matter turn us As Coryate 
did, who left at home his socks and his Cothumoes. 

II Cothnmus (Icpps-arus). [L., ad. Gr. ubQop- 
VOS : rarely adapted as Cothurn.] A thick-soled 
boot reaching to lire middle of the leg, worn by 
tragic actors in the ancient Athenian drama ; a 
buskin. 

. *7*7-5* Chambers Cycl. s,v., Sophocles is said to h.Tve 
invented the cothurnus. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Ednc. 
(1822) II. 29 The actor on the stage is admired whilst he is 
elevated by the cothurnus. x8zo W. Tooke A/rcibw I. sgx 
Think of a tragic actor, who should stand with one fool in 
a high cothurnus, while the other was quite unshod. x88o 
■taih Cent. VII. 60 The Cothurnus . . equalised the statute 
of the actois. 

\>. fg. As characteristic of tragedy, or of a 
tragic and elevated style. 

xBsa Thackeray Esmond i, She too wears the mask and 
the cothurnus, and speaks to measure. 1884 Farrar 
Messages of Bhs, xv. 300 St. Paul cannot always wear the 
majestic cothurnus, yet his lightest woids aie full of 
dfenity. 

Co'thji], coathy, a. dial. [f. Cothe sb. + 
-Y 1.] Diseased, sickly. Of sheep : Affected with 
the ‘ coe ’ or rot. 


<11825 Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Cathy, faint, sickly, ailing 
. A dog is said to be cothy when he is meek and delicate. 
1883 Hampshire Gloss., Coaihy, lotlen ; applied to diseased 
sheep. _ 

Cotice, obs. form of Cotise. 

Cotieher, cotiger, obs. IT. Cottageb. 

’!• Coti'CIllar, a. Obs. rare-'-, [f. L. cdticula, 
dim. of cos, cot-em whetstone -h -ah.] Of the nature 
of a whetstone. 

*799 Kjrwan Geol. Ess. 1B4 Rubble slate, or coticular 
slate, or rnduiated clay. 

Co-tidal (kai'tar-dal), a. [Co- 2.] Of or 
pertaining to the coincidence in time of tidal 
phenomena, esp. that of high water. Colidal line, 
a line on a map connecting all those irlaces at 
which high water occurs at the same hour. 

1833 Whewfll in Phil. Trans. 131 The cotidal lines so 
produced will be nearly peipendiciilar to the length of the 
-sea. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 164 ‘ Co-tidm line ’. . a 
line passing through all those points whicli have high water 
at the same hour of the clay. 

Cotidial, Cotidian : see Quoti-, 

Coti'gnac [F.], var. Codihiao : cf. Cotiniate. 
t Coti'gulate, v, Obs. [Erron. for coniegulcUe^ 
*®*3 CqacERAM Eng. Diet, ii, To Tile a house, cotigulate. 
Cotilidon, obs. form of Cotyledon. 
Co-tillage. [Co- 5 a.] Co-operative tillage, 
as practised in ancient village communities. 

1883 Secboiim Vill. Commun. iv. iii. 121 In the co-tillage, 
the team, .was assumed to be of eight oxen. 

So Co-ti'Uex. 

*833 Seeboiim Vill, Commun. iv. iii. lai If any dispute 
should arise between the co-tilleis as to the fairness of the 
ploughing. 

Cotillion, llcotillon (koiiTyan, kste'^yah). 
[ad. F. cotillon petticoat, peasant girl’s jupon, dim. 
of cotte coat, in i8th c. given as name to a dance 
for four or eight persons : see Littr6.] 

1 . The name of several dances, chiefly of French 
origin, consisting of a variety of steps and figures. 

In English usage now only as a foreign term : hut in U. S. 
commonly used as a generic name for quadrilles, and par- 
ticularly applied to a dance consisting of an elaborate series 
of steps and figures, called specifically the German c. 

Anstey] Bath Guide xiii. xao Miss Clunch and 
Sir Toby perform’d a Cotillon. 1775 Sheridan Rivals m. 
V, These outlandish heathen Allemandes and Cotillons are 
quite beyond me 1 X790 Burns Tam O’Shanter 116 War- 
focks and witches in a dance; Nae cotillion brent new frae 
France. x83x Mrs. F._Thollope Dorn, Manners Amcr. 
XIV. (1839) 117 [In America] they call their dances cotillions 
instead of quadrilles. x86a Motley Neiherl. (1868) I. ii 36 
in am ever caught dancing the German colillon. 

Tb. attrib. 


iV; .‘'■n-wn.iHs L tess ^ irertr. 1. 124 ftionaay s 
dress bafl, Wednesday’s concert, Thursday’s cotillion hall. 
1837-4* Hawthorne Twice Told T. (1851) II. xv.aag Some 
c^illion party, or subscription hall at a dollar a head. 

A. A piece of music suited to or arranged for the 
dance. 1828 in Webster. 

3 . *A woollen material in black and white for 
ladies skirls’ (Simmonds ZltVA Trade 1858). 

Cotinga (koti-qga). [F. cotinga ; originally 
native name in S. America,] A South American 
bird, or family of pqsserine birds, of brilliant 
plumage. 

Originally applied tortile Sky-blue Chatterer (Ampelis 
cotinga of Linnmus) ; this (under the name Cotinga cseruled) 
WM pbsequently made the tj’pe of a genus, the cotingas, 
winch has since been taken as the type of a family Cotin- 
gidx, cognate to the Ampeluis or Chatterers. 

X783 Latham Synopsis Birds II, 1. 94. 1703 Smellib tr. 
Biiffons Nat. Hist. (1812) XV. 33 Few birds have such 
Cotingas, 1840 Cuvier's Aiiim. 
Emga. 182 The Cotingas have the beak compressed, as in 
generality of flycatchers. 

Hence Ooti'agine a,, pertaining or related to 
the cotinga. 
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COTTAGE. 


t Coti’niate. Obs. [ad. i6i]ic, F. cotignat 
(Paie\ also cotogniat, nowf cotignac’. sec Codiniac.] 
A confection made of quinces. 

i6is Markham Eitff. Housnv. ii. ii. (i€68) 98 Your dried 
.suckets, then your marmalades;, and cotiuiales>. 1620 Yln- 
NUR Via. Recta vii. 112 The Coliniate, or Maimalade made 
of Quinces. 

Cotise (kplis), ZTen Forms 6cotys, 6-g 
-iae, -is(a©, oottize, -as, 7-9 oottice, 9 eottise, 
cotice, 7- cotise. [a. F. cotice, in i6lh c. cotisse, 
of uncertain origin.] 

1 . An ordinary, in breadth the fourth part of a 
bend ; trsually occuirin|[ in couples, one on eacli 
side of a bend, fess, or other charge ; cf. Cost 
[1300 Siege Caerlanjcrock (i8a8) i8 0 uneHanchebendclee 
De deus costices enti'e alec.J 1572 Bosscwcll Armorie is 
A Cosle, is the fouith parte of the hcnde. .and is called at 
somlimc a Cotys, somtymc a Baiunc. x6xo [see Cosr 
1844 Burke Encycl. Heraldry s.v. Erowfie, Sa. three tigers 
passant in bend belw. two douljlc cotises arg. 

■f- 2 . (Sec qnot.) Obs. 

x6xo Ouit'i.iM Heraldry vi. vi. (1611) 271 If the thing.s be 
liuing, and .sense vpon the Slncld, then shall they be called 
properly Supporter.s; but if they are inanimate, and touch 
not the Kscochcon, then shall such Aimes be said to be fnot 
Supported, but) Cotised of such and such things . . And 
these Cotises. .are so called, .of Costa, the Kib. 

Cotise (k/>'lis), w.t Her. For forms .see pvee, [f. 
prec. sb.] tram. To border (a bend, fess, chevron, 
etc.) on botli sides with cotises, bannlets, etc. 
See also prec., sense a.) Hence OO’tised ///. a., 
Co'tiaing vbl. sb. 

1572 BossnwLLr.yI^'«wi A’ n. 60 A beude, cotixed with two 
cotues. x6io [sec piec. e]. x68x Land, Gas, No. 1644/4 
Engraven with these Anns vi/. On a Fess Cottased be- 
tween three Half-hCuons, as many Koscs also. 1847 Gloss. 
Heraldry (Patkor) 89 Cotticed, Cot/hed, or Aceosted, said 
of a bend borne between cotticcs. 1664 Bouicll Heraldry 
Hist. ^ PoA. xiv. iss They appear .. to have cotised their 
own silver bend with the two bendlets. 

Co-ti’tnlar. [Co- 3 b,] One of the patron 
saints to whom a church is jointly dedicated. 

1889 J. Morris in Archxol. LII. 390 'I'lie painting repre- 
sents St. Paul, one of the original co-titular.s of the chapel, 
t Gotiza'tiou, cott-. Obs. rare. [a. F. coti- 
satioii, aaiYicx cott-, quoit-, n. of action {vomcotiser, 
quotiser : see next] Allotment to each person of 
the amount of contribution to a tax, etc. 

1604 E, ptRiMSTONi.] jy A costa's Hist. Indies vi, xiii. _4S9 
The division was not made by eciual portions, but by cottixa- 
lion, according to the qualities and wealth of the Cuuntric. 
x6ix CoroR., Cottisaiion, a CotlUalioiii asscsscnicnt, or 
taxation. 

t Cotizoy cottize, Obs. [a. F, cotiser, for- 
merly cottiscr, f. cote L. quota : cf. prec.] tram. 
To fix the quota of, to assess; hence to assess or 
estimate the worth or dignity of. 

x6oa W, Watson Decncordon 257 [lie] tookc upon him to 
coli/e our English nobles and gentles there, afliiming that 
there weie not past three or fower. .that were of any noble 
or generous blood, 

t Co'tland. Hist. Also ooth-. [f. Cot j^.i + 
Land. Early documentary evidence shows chiefly 
the latinized forms cotlandum, cotianeia.] The 
piece of arable land (of about 5 acres) held along 
with his cot by the Old English colset or cottar. 

a iiep |n_ Monast. Angl, I. 325 Item una virgata terras, 
cum dimidia unius Cotlandi tota, sicut fuerat Walteri. _ — 
Ibid. II. 128 Unam waiani, & 2 Cotlandas cum doniinio 
& prato. X3X6 Patent 9 Edw. II (in Blount Raw Diet, 
s.v.), De una Colhlaiida terrm^in Watliford. X399 in Ken- 
nett Par. Autiij. II. 189 Dimidia acra jacet ibidem inter 
cotland quam jfolianne'; Goldeiing tenet ex una parte, et 
Gotland quam Thom.as Webbe tenet ex altera. x866 ItcccRS 
Agric. ^ Prices I. iv, 76 Three [acres] of cotland with a 
messuage. 

Coislander. Sc. * A cottager, who keeps a 
horse for ploughing his small piece of land ’ 
(Jamieson). 

Cotlequo. corruption of Coquelicot. 

1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) I. 217 A new rich 
silk oollequo gown. ^ 

tCo-tlif. Obs. [OE, cot-Uf neut., f. cot Cot 
-1- lif life, living, dwelling : cf. uiynster-Uf 
monasteiy.] A cot-housc, a cottage ; or (as some 
think) a village. 

loox O. E. Chrm., Hy . . forbairndon JJone ham set Wealtham 
and oqra cotlifa fela. ? a xzoo Charier (attrib, to Edw. 
Conf.) in Cod, Dipl. IV, 204 Ic annSat sainte Petre and Sa 
JebroSran habbaii Sat collif Euereslea, cszso Prov, A Ifred 
2^9 in O. E. Misc. 118 Wo is him bat vuei wif bryngeb to 
his cotlyf, 

t Co'tloft. Obs. App. a variant of Cockloft. 

X642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. 1, xiv. 45 These [elder 
brothers] are the Toppes of their houses indeed, like cot- 
lofts, highest and emptiest. 

tCo'txuan. Hist. Also 6 cote man. [f. Cot^, 
CotbI -i- Man.] The tenant of a cot or cottage; 
a cottager, 'cotset’, or ‘ colerell’ ; in iSi;, a cottar. 
Also attrib,, as in cotman land, agricultural land 
held by a cotman, 

c xp86 Domesday Bk., Worcestersh, (Spelman). Et 8 bor- 
daru & Cotmanni cum 2 carucis. X3^ Durh. Halmote 
Rolls (Surtees) 1 , 24 Quilibet cotmannus habeat partem suam 
pasturse. 15 Richmond, Wills (Surtee^ 142 , 1 beguith 
unto every cotman within the towne of Myddilton \id a 
pece. 1384 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 13 Everie house holder, 


as well gentle men as also husbandmen and cole men. x823 
Caledonian Mercury 20 Nov. (Jam.), A boy belonging to 
a cotman on the faim. i88z C. Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. 
103 At Rolherfield . . there are three kinds of laud, Assait, 
Fai tiling-land and Cotmanlaud. 

Co'to. In Coio-bark, name of an oflicinal bark, 
obtained from Bolivia, and used to control diarrhcea 
and excessive perspiration {Syd. Soc. Lex.\ 

Hence Go'toln {Chem\ a fragrant balsamic sub- 
stance in yellowish white crystals, obtained from 
colo-baik. 

x87g Watts Diti. Chem. VIII. $73 Experiments . . have 
shown that the active piinciples of coto-bark are not always 
the s.'ime, some samples yielding, not cotoin, but other 
bodies having similar but weaker medicinal propeities. 

Cotou, obs. form of Cotton. 

Cotoneaster (b^tJu.'m'im'stai). [mod. Bot, 
L. f. cotonea, cotonia quince + -astnb.] 

A genus of small trees or trailing shrubs, N.O. 
Rosacea, inhabiting northern Europe and the Hi- 
malaya mountains, one species being a raie native 
of England. Some of them are cultivated as orna- 
mental shrubs. 

*7S3 Ciiamuers Cycl, Supp,, Coionaster, in botany, a 
name given by several authors to a ';pecies of the crafwgus, 
1796 C, Marshall Garden, xix. (1813) 324 Cotoneaster (a 
medlar), dwaif quince. 1882 Proc. Bene. Nat. Club IX. 
567 Cotoneaster on a wait pattly shaded by tiees. Mod. 
The wall of the porter’s lodge is coveicd with evergiecn 
cotoiicaslei, 

Cotonnade : see CoTTONiVDB. 

Co-torment, -torture : see Co-. 

Cotoval : see Kotwal, police officer (in India). 
’t'Cotqnean (kpTkw/n). Obs. Also 6 cote- 
cott-, 6-8 oot-. [£ Quean ‘ woman’, csj>. as 
a depreciatory teim. Tne first clement is ap- 
parently Cot sb.^, Cote sb.^ in the sense ‘mean 
house, hut ’ ; the original meaning being thus 
‘ housewife of a labourer’s col ’. Thence the 
transition is easy on the one side to ‘ one who has 
the manners of a labourer’s wife, rude ill-manneicd 
woman, vulgar beldam, scold’ (cf. kuzsy, IIvbsy, 
from hometvife), and on the other to a ‘ man who 
acts the housewife ’.] 

1 . (app.) The housewife of a cot orlabourer’s huL 
To play the coiquean : said of a man : sec sense 3. 

XS47 Salesduhy Welsh Diet., Kotchwea, Coiequeane. 
xs^ Almond/or Parrat 5 The Vicar of little Down, 

in Norfolke ..groapinghisowiie hennes, like aCoUjuenn. 
1624 Heywood Gutueik. iv. x8q Aristotle holds it as incon- 
vcment and uncomely for the ivife to busic herselfe about 
any publike ailaires, as for the man to play the coiqueane 
at home. 

2 . opproh’iously. A woman to whom the manners 
of such a hottsewife are attributed; a coarse, 
vulgar, scolding woman, a low beldam, 

(Cl such expressions as * to scold like a market-woman 
‘ a fish-wife ‘ a tinker's wife etc.) 

xj92 G. Harvkv Pierce’s Super. 146 Why thou . . Cot- 
queane and scrattop of scolds wilt thou never leave afllicl- 
ing a dead Carcass. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iv, iii, 
[yitpiier to ywtol We area king, cotquean..wewilI cudgel 
thee to death, if thou find fault with us. x6o8 T. James 
Apal, Wyclif 67 Railing and scolding more meretricum 
worse then Cot-queanes. 1633 Ford ’Tis Pity i. ii, Scold 
like a cot-quean ; that's your profession. 

3 . contemptuously. A man that acts the house- 
wife, that busies himself unduly or meddles with 
matters belonging to the housewife’s province. Cf. 
similar use of old luife, old woman, etc. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- jul. iv. iv. 9 Cap. Locke to the 
bakte meates, good Angelica, Spare not for cost. Nur. Go 
you Cot-queane, go, Get you to bed. 1611 Dekker Roar- 
ing Girle Wks. 1873 III. 177, I cannot abide these Merne 
husbands ; such cotqueanes. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berke- 
leys (1883) II, 37a They fell upon him with opprobrious 
words, of Coward, Cotquene, Milksopp. 17x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 482 F4. a X719 Addison (J.), A .stateswoman is 
as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean ; each of the sexes 
should keep within its bounds. 177a Weekly Mag. ^ Jone 
295/1 They brand a man with the name of a cot-quean. x82S 
Hoca in Blacfom, Mag.'XNll. X13 Ifthou’rt a Cotquean by 
my soul. I'll split thy pruriginioas nowl. 

Hence Co'tqLueaued a., ?made a (male) cot- 
quean. Ootquea’nity (pionce-wd.\ character or 
quality of a (female) cotquean. Cotqueaxi-U.ke a. 

xs8i J. Bell Haddods Answ. Oser. 258b, This unbry- 
deled and cottquenelike tanner of scolding and lavishnes 
of toung. Ibid. 454 Cotqueanelyke rayUng Rascallyke 
raging, xfioi B. Jonson Poetaster iv. iii, We tell thee thou 
angerest us, cotquean ; and we will thunder thee in pieces 
for thy cotqueanity. X704 D'Urtey Hell beyond Hell 
Tale.s 79 Like a cotquean’d fool, whose life Is hless’d, if he 
can please his wife. 

Co-traitor, -tripper, -trustee ; see Co-, 
t Cots. Obs. A deformation of God's. Cf. cocks, 
Cook sb.^. Cops. 

xsafi 100 Merry Tales Shaks. Jest Bk. (1866) iSo By cottes 
blut and her nayle. x6i8 Val. Welshm, (1663) Biijb, 
Aiigels l Cots blue-hood,. I pray you who sent her thither? 
1728 Vanbh. & Cm. Prao, Huso, iii. i, Cots my life 1 1 have 
a good mind to pull your eyes out ! 

tCo’tset. Hist. [OE. cot-ssta (Somner), lit. 
‘occupant of a cot,’ chiefly known in latinized 
fom coisetus and OF. coaet, coscet (pi. -ez) in 
Domesday and other early sources ; f. Cor -h 
-sifa ~ OLG. -sdto, OHG. -sd^o sitter, dweller.] 


In OE. Law : A villein who occupied a cot or 
cottage with an attached plot of land, held by ser- 
vice of laboiu-. (See note to Cottae i.) 

[c 1086 Domesday Bk., Wiltshire (Du Cange\ Rogerius 
Comes : Octo villani, & octo Coscez cum quinque carucis. 
c ii2S_ Laivs of Hen. I, c._ 30 (Spejntan) Willani vero vel 
cotseti, vel feidingi, vel qui sunt hujusmodi viles vel inopes 
personm, non sunt inter legum judices numeiandi.] 1809 
Tomlins Laao Diet. , Cotsets . . the meanest soi l of men, now 
termed cottagers, [187S Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 427 The 
Domesday Survey, .attests the existence of. .nearly 7000 
cotarii and cotseti, whose names seem to denote the posses- 
sion of land or houses held by service of labour or rent paid 
in produce. Ibid. 431 The exclusion of the villani, cotseti, 
aiidferdingi. .fiomthejiidicialdutiesoflheshiiemoot.J 1883 
.SccBOiiM VtU. Commun. 63 [citing Liber Niger of Peterb. 
Abbey, 1125] In Kateringes. .tlieie were 8 cotsele.s, each 
bolding 5 acies. .The 8 cotsetes woik one day a week, and 
twice a year make malt. 

b. Comb. Colsetland= Gotland. 

Liber Ramesiansis §265 (Du Cange) Dcdit pisediclus 
Abbas prsedicto Hugoni . , unain Cotsethlandain cum libero 
seivitio. 

fCotsetla, COtsetle. Hist. Also cote-. 
[OE. cot-, coic-sctla lit. ‘ occupant of a cottage ’ 
\-sctla settler); app. the same as roi-saita.] — 
prec. (See qnot. 1890.) 

c 1000 Reititud, Sing. Pers. in Thorpe LaviS I. 432 
Colesetlan riht, be Sam 3 e on landc stent. x86i Pearson 
Early fy Mid. Ages Eng, 201 The tenants, cotsetlas, geburs, 
and geneais, were the scmi-seivile. 1890 W. Cunningham 
Growth Eng. Industry 102 The colsetlc had a holding of 
about five acres, and was bound to work for his lord one 
day a week all the year round (week-work) and three days a 
week in harvest (boon-woik). 

t Cotso, int. slang. Obs. Variant of Catso ; 
but peril, associated with Cots. 

1728 Vanbr. & Cm. Prav. Hush, 1. iii, Cotso 1 1 know 'cm 
a little. 1741 Richardson Pamela III. 374 Cot-so, Madam, 
that mayn’t be so well, neither ! 

Cotswold (kp-lswtlld). Forms: 4-8 Ootes- 
wold, 5 Cotteswolde, 6 Oottesolde, Cots- 
sold, 6~7 Cotsold, 7 Cottshold, Cotsal(l, Oot- 
wold, 8 Cotsol, Cotswold. [From the i7lh c, 
conjectured to be deiived from sheep cots or cotes 
+ Wold ; but the first element is uncertain.] 

The proper name of a range of hills in Glouces- 
tershire, England, noted for some centuries for 
their sheep-pastures, and for a breed of long- 
wooled sheep named after them. Hence also 
Cotswold lion, a humoious appellation for a sheep. 
[1306 Petit, va. Rolls 0/ Parli. 1 . 198/2 Ecclcsie de New- 
enton .super Coteswalde. 1327 Petit, ibid, II. xBa/t Unze 
Sakes & Sys cloves de le meiiour Leyn dc Colcswold a 
I’ocps nostre dit Seignour.] 1537 Thersites in Harl. 
Dodslty I, 400 Now have at the lions on Cots’old. 1548 
Hau-e ChroH, 196 Liberte for certayn cottesolde shepe to lie 
transported vnto the countie of Spayne. a 2353 Udall 
Royster D. (Arb ) 70 Then will he looke as ficice as a 
CotssoJd Jyon. XS93 Shaks. Rich, II, it. iii. 9. 1398 — 
Merry W, i. i. 92 How do’s your fallow Greyhound, Sir, I 
heaid say he was out-run on Cotsall, as6iz PJarincton 
Epigr. III. xviii. (N.'', Lo then the mystery fiom whence 
the name Of Cotsold lyons first to England came. 2638 
PiiiLLirs, Coteswold (old word', a company of shcepcotes, 
and sheep feeding on hills. 2864 Daily Tel, 22 Sept., I shall 
cross my Downs with Cotswolds. 

Cott(e, obs. f. Coat, Coot, Cot. 

IlCoIrta^ (kp'ta). Eccl. [med.L. cotta, cota 
' tunica clericis propria ’ (Du Cange) ; see Coat.] 
A surplice : see quots. 1848, 1S65. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss ^ Gain (1833) 47 Do you like 
the shoit cotta or the long? 2863 Ch.^ Times 25 Nov., The 
Cotta is the Surplice shortened, and with less ample sleeves', 
x^ F. Marion (^RAwroRD Rom, Singer I. 23 Putting on 
his purple cassock and bis white cotta. 

'i' Co’tta, Obs. (See quot.) 

1823 Grabs Techn. Diet., Cotta, a soil of measure, used 
for measuring of cauries or cowries, of which it holds xe,ooo, 
2838 in Simmonds Diet. Trade, etc. 

II Cotta 3 , cottah (kp-tta). A»glo-Ind. [ad. 
Hind, katthd (Yule).] ‘A small land-measure 
containing eighty square yaids ’.(Yule). 

1784 in Seton^arr Select, fr, Calcutta Gaz. 1 . 34 (^-^ An 
upper roomed House standing upon about 5 cottahs of 
ground. 2883 Mateer Gospel in S. Ind. 153 He collected 
some ten cottahs of paddy. 

II Cottabus (k^7'tab»s). Greek Antiq. [L., a. 
Gr. Kbrra^os^ An amusement of young men in 
ancient Greece, much in vogue at drinking parties, 
consisting in throwing a poition of wine into some 
vessel, so as to strike it in a particular manner. 

‘ The simplest mode was when each thiew the wine left in 
his cup so as to strike smai tly m a metal basin, at the same 
time invoking bis mistress' name ; if the whole fell with a 
distinct sound into the basin, it was a sign he stood well 
with her ' (Liddell & Scott). 

28^3 Macaulay Writ., A then. Revels, I must drink 

water that you may play the Cottabus with Chian wine, 
2853 Hickie tr. Anstoph. (1887) I. 21 Certain young men, 
drunk with playing at the cottabus. 

Hence Oo'ttahist, a player of this game. 

2877 Blackie Wise Men 138 There is no cottabistiu Sicily 
to match him. 

Cottage (kp-tedg). Forms; 4-6 eotage, 5- 
oottage. [app. a. AF. *cotage, in latinized form. 
cotagium,^. cota CoTJi\ CotL The force of the 
suffix was prob, to denote a cot and its appurten- 
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anceS; a cottage tenement; but no distinct evi- 
dence of this is quoted. Moi F. cottage is from Eng. 
OF. had cotage as a term of feudal law in the sense of 
base tenure {temtre roturiere, Godef.), and the rent 
paid for a tenement so held. Cf. the following : 

_ AshmoUMS, 837 (t7th c-l art. viii. fol. 162 An Esquire. . 
is he that in times past was Costrell to a knight . . wmereof 
enerjr knight had twoe at the least [in] attendance upon 
him, in respect of the fee, For they held their Jaiid of the 
knight by Cottage, as the knight held his of the king by 
knight service.} 

1 . A dwelling-house of small size and humble 
charticter, such as is occupied by farm-labomers, 
villagers, miners, etc. 

Histoncally the term, is found hist applied to the dwell- 
ing-places _or holdings which under the feudal system 
were occupied by the cottars, cottiers, cotsets, or coterells, 
and by the labourers of a farmstead; dwellings for the 
labouring classes in rural and urban districts were, under 
this name, the subject of various legal enactments, such as 
31 Elis. c. 7, IS Geo. Ill, c. 32, etc., and, when under a 
certain rental, were exempted from pa^ng church-rate, 
poor-rate, etc. ; with the disappearance of legal regulations 
and exemptions, and under the influence of 4, the term has 
become more yag^ue in its application. 

[a izjz Charter in Kennett Par. Anii^. I. 432 Et non 
habentur ibidem nisi tria cotagia. 13. . Extenta. Manerii 
Statutes I. 242 Item inquirendum est de Goterellis que 
cotagia & Curtniagta teneant, per ^uod servicium & quan- 
tum, reddant per annum pro predictis Cotagiis & Curtu- 
lagiis.] c 1386 Chauccr Nutis Pr. 7. 2 A poure ivydwe. . 
Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe cotage. ^1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wuloker S7<S a cotage, or a cot. -iSP^^Aci 

37 6 S Aoo Cotnges or Meses wyth Howses & 
Wharfes..in Stepeney. 1514 ’EKBXSjxCyi. 4- Uploiidysimt. 
ffercy Soc.) 2 Nothynee he hadde to conforte him in age 
Save a melche cow, & a poore cotage. 1568 Grmtok 
Chron. II. 440 Thj’s yere, of an evill favoured olde houseor 
cotage was the GuyIdhalL in London buylded and finished. 
1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. 13. 1614 Br. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 166 Kings use not to dwell in Cottages of clay. 1641 
Tertnes de la Ley gi By a Statute made in. the 31. yeare of 

g ueene EHz. cap. 7. no man may at this day build such a 
ottage for habitation, unlesse hee lay unto it foure acres 
of freehold land, except in Market- to wnes, or Cities, or 
mdiin a mile of the sea, or for habitation of labourers in 
Mines, Saylers, Foresters, Sheepeheards, &c. 1722 De Foe 
Reli^'. Ceurtsk. i. ii. (1840) 39 "Tis a sorry thief would rob a 
cottage. 1776 Kent Hints Gentlem, (in Gwilt Archit. 

S 3oos'i We. .are apt to look upon_ cottages as Incumbrances 
and clogs to our property, whenj in fact, those who occupy 
them are the very nerves and sinews of agriculture. 187a 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron II. i. 4 Mrs. Heron took her 
round to all the labourers’ cottages. 

+ 2 . A small temporary erection used for 
shelter ; a cot, hat, shed, etc. Obs. 

.*S3S Coverdale Isa. i. 8 Y' doughter of Syon is left alone 
like a cotag^e [so iSii ; 1883 booth] in a vynyearde. 1338 
Leland Hat. V. 83 In the farther Side of hit I saw ii veri 
poore Cotagis ftw Somer DajTres for Catel. 1378 T. N. tr. 
Ceeiq. W. Ifutia 163 The servants of Mutezuraa made 
cotages of straw for the Tamemez or carriers. z6oi R. 
Tohkson Kingd.^ <5- Comnav. (1603) 161 Mooving houses, 
built upon wheels like a shepperds cottoge. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr, St, Pieros Stitd, Nai, (1799) III. 344 Sometimes I 
endeavoured to make the savages of my cottage compre- 
hend that I had lost a friend. 

+ 3 . transf wAjfig. A small or humble dwelling- 
place ; the 4:ell of a bee, etc. Clay or earthen 
cottage-, the ‘earthly tabernacle’ of the body. Obs. 

They frame by a marveilous 
•stall Md cunning their cottages of wax. 1376 Fleming 
Pemopl. Kpist. 228 The litle pretie Ant couching closely in 
her countne cotage. *624-7 Bp. Hall /Ffo. (i66o) 
205 We.. may be turned out of these clay cottages at any 
hours warning. 1650 Weldon Crt. Jos. / (1631) 123 
ourely never so brave parts, and so base and abject a spirit 
tenanted together ui any one earthen cottage. x6oa Bent- 
Eoyle Led. 189 This narrow cottage of a world. 

4 . ‘ The -term cottage has for some time past 
been in vogue as a particular designation for smal l 
country residences and detached suburban houses, 
adapted to a moderate scale of living, yet with all 
due attention to_ comfort and refinement. While, 
in this sense of it, the name is divested of all asso- 
aations with poverty, it is convenient, inasmuch as 
It frees from all pretension and parade and restraint’ 
(^enny Cyel. Supp. (1845) I. 426). In this sense, 
tM aiipellation cottage onU (ortiee) was in vogue, 
when pictuiesqueness was aimed at. 

*763 Walpole Carr. 23 Aug, My new cottage,.ta to 
haw nothing Gotiue about it, nor pretend to call cousins 
witn the mansion-house. *820 Southey DeviVs Walk, A 
cottage with a double coach-house, A cottage of gentility. 
1025 C, Westmacott Sfy I. 318 A variety of in- 
^Dgruous edinces called villas and cottage orndes. 1830 
Marryat a wg s Own xxix, The cottage-ornde (asall middle. 
,^ed houses with verandas and French windows are now 
designated). 1876 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. § 3001 The cot- 
tage otnd,sus It IS called. .The only point to be attended 
to, after _ internal comfort has been provided for, is to 
piraent pirturesque effect in the extei ior. 

D. In u.S. spec. A summer residence (often on a 
large and sumptuous scale) at a watering-place or 
a health or pleasure resort: see Cotiageu c. 

i88a Naiioii. (N. Y.) 7 Sept, ipfl The shore of Fienchman’s 
Bay. .begins to be dotted with these attempts at ‘cottage 
nfthb&ofKlK.^^^ Aefavouiafle sites in the 

6 Short for cottage piano. 

■ 7 Oct. 4(3.D'Almaine’s pianos. .Trichord 

cottages, from hire or taken m exchange, £xo tO;£i*, 1883 


Ibid. II Sept. 7/4 Moore and Moore’s iron pianofortes. 
Cottages from 36 Guineas. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as cottage architecture, 
child, door, eaves, fa>m, garden, girl, home, nook, 
room, etc. ; coiiage-hont, -rottsing, adjs. ; cottage 
aUotment, a small plot of land let out to a cot- 
tager, esp. an agricultural labourer, for cultivation 
(see Allotment 4); cottage bonnet, a woman’s 
bonnet of a shape fashionable in the first half of 
the 19th c., and seen in early portraits of Queen 
Victoria ; cottage chair, a simple form of folding 
chair ; cottage farming, farming on a small scale, 
spade husbandry; so cotlage farmer-, cottage 
hospital, a small hospital, in a cottage or similar 
building, and without a resident medical staff, 
provided for the wants of a small community; 
also, a hospital arranged on the princqile of 
having a number of detached cottages or build- 
ings ; cottage loaf, a loaf of bread formed of two 
rounded masses of dough, the smaller stuck on the 
top of the larger ; cottage piano, a small upright 
piano. 

*837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 88/2 The object of ‘‘cottage allot- 
ments is to ^increase the resources of the labouier. 1798 J. 
Malton (title). An Essay on British ♦Cottage Architecture 
. . comprising Dwellings for the Peasant and Farmer, and 
Retreats for the Gentleman. 1826 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 423 A sudden puff of wind took at once my 
’’cottage-bonnet. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xiii, The little 
cottage bonnet and the silk scarf. 1741 Richaroson 
Pamela III. 207 Such a Girl as this, ’'Cottage-born. 1827 
Keble Chr. Y. 3rd Epiph., Thou here didst sojourn, 
Cottage-born. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude vii. V^s. (188B) 
285/2 A *cottage-child— if e’er, By ♦cottage-door on breezy 
mountain-side .. was seen a babe. By Nature's gifts so 
favoured. 1837 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr. Nat. Ser. ii. 
(ed. 9) 12 Cottage children were sent to fetch water. 
*827 Hood Mids, Fairies xvii, Like jagged icicles at 
♦cottage eaves. 1793 C. Middleton (*V/e), Picturesque 
and Architectural Views for *Cottage Farm-Houses and 
Country Villas, e iRys Lance (title-) The *Cottage Farmer. 
1839 Thackeray Virgin, i, The ♦Cottage-gables glared in 
sunshine. 1723 Thomson Winter 89 The ♦cottage hind 
Hangs o'er the enlivening blaze, a 183$ Mrs. Hemans 
Homes of Eng. v. The ♦cottage homes of England 1 In 
thousands on her plains. 1878 J. P, Homs Life Jesus ii, 

9 In their little cottage-home. *860 Merc. Marine Mag. 
VII. 303 The establishment of a ‘*Cottage Hospital’. xSoo 
Abingdon Directory, The Cottage Hospital, .is arranged in 
two stories, the ground floor comprising two large and two 
small wards, dispensary, nurses’ room, kitchen and laundry, 
and the upper floor a convalescent room and matron's 
servants rooms. 1647 R. Statylton Juvenal pj Is there 
no hole, no bridge, no ♦cottage-nooke ? 1837 Thackeray 
Ravensmmg 1, The little red-alk ♦cottage piano. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist II. xi. 195 It was quite a “cottage-room, 
with a lattice-vjindow. 1783 Burns Wmier Nt., And hail'd 
the morning with a cheer, A ♦cottage-rousing craw. 1810 
Wordsw. ‘ Grief, thou hast ' Wks. (1B88) 57^1 Now 

that the ♦cottage Spinning-wheel is mute. *813 Shelley 
V sweetly on the ♦cottage 

thatch. Than on the dome of Kings ? 

Cottag'ed (k^i'tedgd), ppl. a, p. prec. + -bd^,] 

•j* 1 . Lodged in a cottage or lowly tenement. 
Obs. rare~\ 

1633 Earl Manch. Al Moudo (1636) 98 Here I dwell 
cottaged in a house of day. 

2 . Furnished or adorned with cottages, 

*74 S Collins O^t Death Col. C. Ross x. Humble 
Hartings Cottegd Vale. 1789 Wordsw. Even. Walk 9 
- rude church, and cottaged grounds. 

*832 Moir in Blackzo. Mag. XXXI. 934 The Sottaged 
nelds . . smile in their vernal green. 

Co'ttageliood.. nonce-wd. [See -hood.] 

*860 Artf. Rev. X. aoi/i The highest ideal standard of 
mansiontiood, villahood, or cottagehood. 

•t* Co'ttftgelyj ct, Obs, rare. [f. as prec. -f 
-ltI.] Proper to a cottage; humble, mean, poor. 

*633 Gauden Hierasfi, 40 A Sony subsistence, a diy 
moreel, a thred-bare coat, a cottagely condition. *636 
Artif. Haudsom, 17a Their tenuity and cotta^y ob- 
scurity. “ ^ 

CoIrtHige]* (kpTM59j). Forms ; 6 cottyger, 
cotiger, cotichep, 6-7 ootager, 7- cottager, (6 
cotinger, 7 oottiuger). [f. Cottagb + -ebL] 
One who lives in a cottage ; used esp. of the la- 
bouring population in rural districts. 

(Johnson’s statement, reputed in later Diets., ‘A cot- 
tager, in law, IS one that lives on the common, without 
paying lent, and without any land of his own,' is a mere 
error, app. due to misunderstanding a passage in Bacon.) 

155® Ser^u. li, (Ailj.) 82 The poore cotingers. .had 
y“ mylke for a veiy small hyre. *333 Act 2-3 Phil. * 
Mary ^ 8 § 2 Every Cottager and Laboiu er of that Parish. 
1390 km/w RAr. (Suitees) 29 Everie landloide shall an- 
swwe for there cotichers for the payment of ij d. in the yeare 
for bread and wyne, 1622 Bacon Hen. VII (J.), The^yeo- 
mMry, or middle peo^e, of a condition between gentlemen 
and cottagers. 174* Richardson Pamela III. jye Here . 
the proud Cottager will needs be a Lady, in Hope to con- 
ceal her Descent. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc y. ^3 But 
H^th the low cottager. 
*833 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Lift HI. xiv. 257 Thev 
areliving in a hut on the borders of Loch Achray, playing 
at Mttagers, as rich people like to do. j P y S 

D. As an equivalent of Cottab 3. 

*776 Adam Smith W. N.j.x, I. raa There still subsists in 
Scotland a set of people called Cotters or 
Cottageis . . They are a sort of eut-servants of the landlords 
and farmers. *792 Statist. A cc. Fife V. 383 (Jam. ) Upon the 
different farms, a cottager, or, as he is commonly called, a 


cotlei-, is kept foi each plough employed on the faun. 1825-79 
Jamieson, Caitoson, A small village or hamlet, possessed by 
cottais or cottagers, dependent on the piiiicipal farm. 

c. Z 7 . S'. One who lives in a summer residence 
or villa of his own at a watering-place, etc. 

i88z Nation (N.Y.) 7 Sept. ig6 The summer season closed 
last week for the great body of the Boarders at summer 
resorts. The * Cottageis,’ 01 peisons who, when they go to 
the countiy, live in tneir own houses, will stay ncaily three 
months longer. 1883 Ibid. 9 Aug. in An illiLstialion of 
the conflict between the Boarder and_ the Cottager at 
our leading summer resorts, and especially those of the 
seaside. 

d. Cottager’s dance ; an old-fashioned kind of 

country-dance. “ 

_ 1887 Span's Househ. Man., Drawingroom 622 Old Fash- 
ioned Dances.. Cottogei'.s: — 4 people stand for this as in 
the quadrille, 

t Co'ttagery. Obs. rare~-\ [f. Cottage - 1 - 
-EET.] A cottage holding or tenement. 

*697 A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 139 The loicL.of 
this mannour. .had also a capon of every husbandry, and a 
hen of a whole cottagry, and a chicken of half a collagry ; 
and ill hay time every one that had a cottagry went avtmole 
day to make hay for him in Grime cloas. 

Co’ttagish, a. nonce-wd. [see -ISH.] Savour- 
ing of cottages j inclined to cottage-life. 

1827 E. Jenner in J. Baron Life 4 Corr, I. 97, I feel my 
mind as cottagish as ever. 

Cottah ; see Cotta 3. 

Cottar, cotter (Ic^i’toi). [Partly ad. med.L. 
coidritis, f. cota cot ; partly a later formation from 

Cot sb^ + -AB 3, -BB I.] 

1 . Sometimes used to translate med.L. cotarms, 
applied in Domesday Book to a villein who occu- 
pied a cot or cottage with an attached piece of 
land (usually 5 acres) held by service of labour 
(witli or without payment in produce or money). 

Cotarius probably represented the OE. cotsdta or cotsd, 
cotseila, and caiman, or at_ least, with the bordarius, in- 
cluded these. The distinction between the cotarius and 
the bordarius, hordar, or bordmau, has not been satisfac- 
torily determined ; when both are mentioned together the 
bordarii are usually named before the cotarii, and the 
latter are much less numerous. In some cases, also, Domes- 
day seems to distinguish cosceg and cotarii : thus under the 
manor of Haseberie, Wiltshire, there are ‘xiii coscez, and 
11 cotar".’ In Ellis’s Abstract of Population in Domesday 
(H. 435-6), Devondiire has bordarii 4847 , .coscez 70, eotarti 
ig..sert/i 3294, villant 8070. 

[c t«>86 Domesday Bk., Middlesex, St, PeteVs (Du Cange', 
Unus Cotarius de 5 acris qui reddunt per annum 40 .sol. 
pro hoi tissuis.] 1809 Bawdwen tr, Domesday Bk. 133 Ilbei t 
lias now there 4 ploughs, and six^ small Burgesses and 
-sixteen cottars, etc. *874 Green Short Hist. v. 238 The 
cottar, the bordar, and the labourer were bound to aid in 
the work of the home-farm. 

2 . Sc. A peasant who occupies a cot-house or 
cottage belonging to a farm (sometimes with a 
plot of land attached), for which he has (or had) 
to give or provide labour on the farm, at a fixed 
rate, when required, b. A peasant, esp. in the 
Highlands, who occupies a cottage and rents a 
small plot of land under a form of tenure similar 
to that of the Irish cottier. 

i|S2 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 98 Qnhay . . puttis thair cot- 
taris to ouir sair labouris. *640-1 Kirkcudhr. War-Comm, 
Min. Bk. (1855) 5j The yeoman or cottar shall pey foure 
merks, for ilk fallzie. *679 Royal Prod, in Land. Gaz. 
No. 1406/2 We hereby Require and Command all the 
Heretors and Masters of the said Shire of Fiffe and Kin- 
msse, to bring their Tenants, Cottars and Servants. 1754 
Erskinb Princ. Sc, Law (1809) 41 They have power to 
in questions of highways., to call out the tenants 
With their cottars and servantSf to perform six days work 
yearly for upholding them. 1785 Burns {title). The Cotter*.s 
Saturday Night- ^ 17^ — T^wa Dogs 73 A cotter howkin' 
in a sheugh) Wi' dirty stanes biggin' a dyke^ Baring a 
quarry, and sic like. ^ 1808-7^ Jamieson Diet , Cottar, 
cotter. Persons of this^ description possess a house and 
small garden, or small piece of land, the rent of which they 
are bound to pay, either to a lemdlord or a farmer, by 
labour for a certain number of days, or at certain seasons* 
..The service itself is still called bondage. 1884 Mrq. 
Lornb in Pall MallG. 10 May 1/2 The crofter is a man 
having wy small holding of land, and paying, in proportion 
to Its size, from j^i to ;^3o of lent. A cottar is a man 
who M a rule has no land, and inhabits a hovel built by 
perhaps five or ten shillings to the crofter for 
the use of a ‘ rig or two of potatoes. He is the ‘ con-acre ' 
man of Irish rural non-economy, 

3. Irish. Cottier 2 . 

1791 Bentham Pmiapt. i. 234 Among the Iiish cottais.. 
one room is the only receptacle for man, wife, children, dog 
and siwnA 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. ir. i. nS The farmers 
and labourers are merged into one class, like the miserable 
ratters of Iieland. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 310 
P^ture the Iii^h cotter of fifty or sixty years ago. 

4. attrib, and Comb. 

Burns Her Daddie Forbad ii, A vera gude tocher, 
a colter-mans dochter, *805 Forsyth Beauties ScotL I. 
S07 A considerable extent of ground is annually manured 
m this county by what is called the cottar dung. 1808 
Jamieson s.v. Cottar, Hence cotiermoat, coiterfouk, con- 
temptuously eotterhodies. 1813 Scott Guy M, viii, ‘Ye 
have nyen the thack off seven cottar houses.’ 18*8 Edin. 

The residence of the farmer . , is 
Hanked by a cluster of villages ; these constitute the cottar- 
town ; the inhabitants are vassals to the fanner, *8fo G. 
ti.. y,.. Yac. Tour 137 A brighter specimen of cotter pro.s- 
perity in the north, 1868 Peard K^er-farm. xiii. *29 The 
smallest of conceivable cottar water-farms. 



COTTED. 

Cotted Ck^J^ted), a. [f. Cot + -ED.] Doited 
or lined with cots or cottages, 

_i8*i Byron yuan iv. Ixxvi, The green and village-cotted 
hill. 184a Tait’s Mag. VII. 341 The leafy, green, and 
cotted lane. 

Cotted (Ic^>-I6d), ppl. a. [f. Cot j/;.2 and + 
-ED.] Matted, tangled : said esp, of a fleece. 

*793 Young Ann, Aerie, XIX. 469 {NorfolUi What is 
called cotted fleeces, being so matted together as to be 
almost inseparable without great trouble. 1877 £. Pea- 
cock N, JK Line, Gloss, s. v. Coi, Cotted fleeces aie 
fiequently used for door-mats, and, in the place of sponges, 
for fomenting sick horses. 1884 Cheshire Gloss,, 'Cotted 
fleeces ’ are fleeces with felted lumps amongst the wool. 

Cottef) : see Cottab. 

Cotter sb,^ [See Cottbbel j^.] A 

pin, key, wedge, or bolt which fits into a hole 
and fastens something in its place. 

The term is variously applied to : (a) a small pin which 
fits into a hole in a bar, bolt, or the like, and keeps some- 
thing in its place; sometimes a split pin (see quot. 1887): 
(i) a bolt passing through a hole (in a shutter, etc.) and se- 
cured on the inside, usually by a smaller pin ; (c) a ‘ key ' or 
wedge-shaped piece of wood or metal used for tightening 
up or fastening parts of machinery, as the strap-head to the 
connecting rod, for holding together links of a biokeii 
chain, etc. 

1649 [implied in eotier-hole and Cotter y/,']. 1747 Hooson 
Miner^s Diet. s.v. Boring, 1 do not at all like Sockets and 
Cottens. ij'po E. Marshall Rnr, Eeon, Midi, C, Gloss., 
Cotier, an iron key to a bolt. 1833 J. Holland Maun/. 
Metal II. 209 A coimling bar, bolted at both ends with 
steel cottars. x8^a yrnl, R, Agric, Soe, III. 11, 330 This 
simple little conluvance is much preferable to pins' and cot- 
ters, which are apt to .shake out, or to be neglected in the 
fastening. 1856 A tin, Reff, 54 Theie was an outside shutter 
fastened by a cotter within. x88o Daily Netus 20 Apr. 2 
The use of the cotters was to tighten up the biacings. 1887 
S. Cheshire Gloss., Cotter, an iron pin or peg, split from 
the bottom into two arms diverging at a small angle. .After 
passing through the hole the arms of Gour.se spring apart 
again, and the pin is .secured in its place. 

lb. Comb., ns cotter-hole \ cotter- drill, cotter- 
file, tools for making the holes for cotters to fit 
into ; cotter-patoh, see qiiot, 188 ootter-pin, 
a cotter, or a pin to keep a cotter in its place. 

1649 Blithe Euff, Ituprov. Im^r. (1633) <5/ Through, .the 
Wood, the tange of the Coulter must come, with a Cotter- 
hole in it above. i88x Greener Gun 83 The thimble is re- 
tained in the barrel during the discharge by a cotter pin 
passing through the barrel, the base of the thimble, and the 
stock. j88^ Cheshire Gloss,, Cotter-patch, salt-making 
term. An iron patch put at one corner of a salt-pan, and 
fastened with a cotter, to cover the letting out place. x8gi 
Daily Nmus 24 Tan. 3/8 The . . Cycling Company have 
adopted the principle of fixing the pedals to the cranks by 
means of a cotter pin instead of a nut. 

Co'ttev, sb^^ dial. [f. Cotter ®.2] An entan- 
glement ; Jig, a clifTionlty, trouble, worry. 

187s Lane, Gloss,, Cotiers, entanglements. i88x Leices- 
ierslu Gloss., Colter ., the word is also used for plague, 
trouble, worry. 

Cotter (kfrtai), [f. Cotter sb.^'\ trans. 
To fasten with n cotter. Hence Co’ttered^/. a. 

X649 Blithe Eng, Intprov, Itnpr. (1653) 67 To cotter it 
close to the over-side ofthe Staff, Ibid. 197 An non bolt. . 
strongly drawn up and coltercd fast. X856 Ann. Reg, 34 
My father uncottcred the window. 1875 Lane. Gloss. s.v. 
Cotter, ‘ Cotter them shutceas, an’ let's get to bed.’ 1877 M. 
Reynolds Locom, Eng. Driving v. (ed. s) 246 Enginemen 
are warned against improperly cottering up any joint or 
brass, and thereby causing the journals to become hot, 

Co’tter, Z/.2 Chiefly dial. [In sense i, app. a 
frequentative of CoT 0.2 ; but it is uncertain whether 
all the senses belong to one and the same woicl.] 

1 . trans. and intr. To form into a tangled mass ; 
to entangle, mat, ‘ cot ’. 

x78x T. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., Coiierd, entangled. 
1796 Marshall Rnr. Econ. Yorkshire igA, a) Gloss., 
to entangle; as thread, or the hair. x8ix Wili-an W, 
Riding Yorksh, Gloss., Cotiered, Cotied, entangled, matted 
together. The woixl is usually applied to hair, or wool. 
1877 E- Peacock N. IV, Line. Gloss., Cotiered, mntted, 
entangled ; applied to hair or wool. [So in northern dial, 
glossaries generally.] 

2 . trans. To clot, coagulate, congeal. 

*577 IIOLiNSHED II. 338 A coflen of bones cottered 

with clods of claie. X781 T. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., 
Coiierd. . clotted. xSag^p JamibsOn s. v., To cotter eggs, to 
drop them into a pan, and .stir them round with a little butter, 
till edible. X869 Eonsdale Gloss,, Cottered, .coagulated. 

3 . intr. with up ; To shrivel or shrink up. 

X817 J. Bell Treat. Confect. (Newcastle) lu. 136 Ifyoriboil 
the syrup too strong, the plums will cotter up to half the 
size. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Cotiered up, shrivelled. 
1877 Holderness Gloss., Coiher-np, to become shrunken, 
withered or dried up. 1877 E. Peacock N. W, Line. Gloss,, 
Cottered, crumpled, shrunk, run-up ; as applied to woollen 
or cotton goods, 

4 . To crowd together, 

x876_ Robinson Whitby Gloss., Cotiering, pres, part., 
crowding together as people over the fire-side. 

Hence Co-ttered. a.; Oo’ttering vbl. sb., 
Jig. an entanglement, difficulty {JVhiiby Gloss.). 
Cotterel (kp-torel), sb. dial. Also cottereU, 
cotteril(l, cottrel, -il, kotrell. [Closely related 
to Cotter sb.'i, which may be a shortened form, 
or the primitive of which this is a dim. So far as 
evidence has been found, cotterel is the earlier. 
The connexion of sense between i and 2 is not 
clear; they belong also to different localities,] 
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1 . = Cotter (in senses a and ^). Chiefly north. 

*S7* Louth Church Ace. III. 66 For xxx cotteielles and 
viiL wedges to the belles ijf. iui/f. 1384 Vesiiy Bhs. (Sur- 
tees) 18 Item given to James Huntlye for makinge kotrells, 
hoiisses, bolts, and nales, to the bells, vij d. 1025 /«». in 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. IVord-bk. s. v.. Two paire of Cot- 
terells or Copsoles. 164X Best Farm. BAs. (Surtees) 13 
The 3th thinge belonginge to a barre [of a hurdle] is cot- 
terills, which . . serve in steade of pinnes, being something 
like unto wood-pinnes but that they have a notch in the 
midst that they beinge once knocked in they cannot come 
forth againe ; they are made to keepe the spelles fast in 
their heades. 1703 Tiioresby Lei. to Ray (E. D. S.J, Cot- 
trel, a piece of iron with a hole in to fasten. 1794 W. Fel- 
ton Carriages JrSqr) II. 193 The perch-bolt Key or 
Cotterell, is a thin piece of iion, fixed through the eye of 
the perch-boU. 1873 Gloss, Svtalednle, Yorksh., Cotterell, 
a cloven pin to fasten a bolt. X876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Coitei il, a metal pin put through a bolt-end, so as to pre- 
vent the bolt being drawn outward from its place. [So in 
Glossaries of Chesnire, Cumberland, etc.] 1879 Miss Jack- 
son Shropsh. IVord-bk., Coitril, an lion pin passing through 
a shutter, and fastened on the inside by a peg fitting into a 
hole at the end. 

2 . A trammel, crane, or bar, from which a pot 
or kettle is hung over a fire. Southern dial. 

X674 Guidott Observ. Bath in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
no As rust is bred upon pot-hooks and cotterels. 1674 
Kav .y. tj- E. C. Words 62 A Cottrel. .a. trammel to hang 
the Pot on over the fire. X87X J. R. Wise New Forest 
Gloss., Cotterel, the crane to which the kettle or pot Ls 
fastened so as to hang over the fire. 1875 W. D. Parish 
Sussex Dial., Cotteril, a pothook ; a hook to hang spits on. 

8. A washer. 

x86g Lonsdale Gloss., Cotterel, the small round iron plat 
between the nut of a screw and the wood to which it is 
screwed. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss., CoiteteU, 
a washer, or oroad thin ring of metal placed below the head 
or nut of a bolt, to prevent it from crushing into the wood. 
A piece of leather of similar shape used to keep the strands 
of a mop together. 

4 , Como., as cotterel-hoU, -lug. 

1830 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XI. i. 246 Held in its position 
..by means of iron pins or small cotterel-bolls passing 
through holes in the side of the grooves. x888 Berksh. 
Gloss., Coiteralugg, a bar across the chimney breast to 
which is fastened the pot-hook. 

Co'tterel, ®. dial. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To fas- 
ten with a cotterel ; to cotter. 

X747 Hooson Mined s Diet. K iij b, In this hole is put a 
peg of wood with a Head upon it, and..Cottorel'd at the 
small End, that it cannot come forth. xSyg Miss Jackson 
.Shropsh. Word-bk., Coitril, to fasten by means of acottril. 
t Co'ttery. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. cotter, Cottar : 
see -EUY ; cf. Coterie.] A cottar’s holding. 

ryga Statist. Ace. S<ot. IV. 401 The decrease is at- 
tributed to the abolishing of cotteries, x8o8 aI^/c. Survey, 
Inverness 349 (Jam.) Let there be a house and gaiden pio- 
vlded for a Protestant Schoolmaster. .There wiU ai ise under 
his tuition, a race of men and women, .whose industry will 
amiily lepay the Laird for hk meal and cottery, 

Cottioe, var. of CoTlSB. 

Cottier (k^rtiojc). Forms : 4-5 ootier, ootyer, 
6 cottyor, 7- cottier, [a. OF. cotier, cottier= 
mcd.L. coidrius, coicrius, f. eota Cot.] 

1 . A peasant who lives in a cot or cottage ; a 
cottager ; arig, a villein who occupied a cottage ; 
a ‘cotset’j ‘cottar’ or ‘colerell’. 

1386 in Madox Fmwul. Angl. 428 (Du Cange) Omnibus 
tenentibus meis, videlicet Husbandis, Cotiers Sc Bond, 
1393 Langl. F. PI. C. X. 97 Aimes , . to comfurtie suche 
cotyers [i. e. women t>at wonyeb in Cotes] and crokede men 
and blynde. Ibid. 193 These lolleres, lacchedrawercs, 
lewede eremytes, Coueyten jie contrane as coders j>ei lyb- 
ben. X399 Bp, Hall Sat, iv. ii 9 Himself goes patched 
like some bare cottyer. X603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 
200 [lie] asked for btead and water; which the said 
peasant or cottier gave imto him, 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv, 
Impr. (1633) 77, 1 begin with the Poor Cottier, or day 
I.abourer. i8zx Mar. Edgeworth Mem, R. L, Edge- 
worth II. 24 They had cottiers, day labourers established 
in cottages, on their estate. xMx Pearson Early Mid. 
Ages 268 The large.st class of all was the semi-servile. Of 
these villeiiLs, holders, or cottiers, make up the mass, about 
200,000 in all. x868 Milman St. Pauls 136 Every one, 
fiom the loid to the cottier, had his customary claims. 

2 . Spec, In Ireland, a peasant renting and culti- 
vating a small holding under a system hence called 
cottier tenure. 

The main feature of this system was the letting of the land 
annually in small pouions directly to labouiers, the rent 
being fixed not by piivate agieement but by public compe- 
tition ; recent legal and political changes have rendered 
this practice obsolete. 

1833 Ht. Mautineau Ireland i. 6 An Irish cottier finds 
his business finished when he has dug and planted his 
potato field. x84a S, C. Hall Ireland II. 120 Some land- 
lords in Munster set their lands to cottiers far above their 
value. x868 Mill Eng. ^ Ireland, He was a cottier, at a 
nominal rent, puffed up by competition to a height far 
above what could, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, be paid. , . . , . , 

3 . transf. A small farmer cultivating his parcel 
of land by his own labour. 

1877 D. M. Wallace xxix.460 These peasants proper, 

who may be roughly described as small farmers or cottiers, 
were distinguished from the free agricultural laborers in 
two respects : they were possessors of land in property or 
usufruct, and they were membeis of a rural Commune. 

4. attrib. (chiefly in sense 2), as cottier farmer, 
rent, tenant, tenure, etc. ; cottier tenancy, the 
tenancy of the Irish cottier ; by an Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1S60 defined as tenancy of a cottage and not 
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more than half an acre of land, at a rent not ex- 
ceeding a year. 

fB3x R. Jones Ess. Disirib. Wealth, The disadvantage 
of cottier-1 ents. X848 Mill Pol. Econ. n. ix. § i By the 
general appellation of Cottier tenure, I shall designate all 
cases, without exception, in which the labourer makes his 
contract for land without the intervention of a capitalist 
farmer. x86x May Const. Hist, (1863) II. xiv, 473 In 
Ireland . . the tithes . . were levied upon vast numbers of 
cottier tenants, miserably poor, and geneially Catholics. 
X863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. ir. vii. (1876) 214 In the case of a 
cottier-tenancy, it is population, and not capital, which 
competes for the land. 

Hence Co’ttiexism, the system of cottier-tenure 
(see 2). 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ, il x. § z The old vicious system of 
cottierism. 

Cotting, Cottiae, -ize : see Cot 2, Cotibb. 
Cottish. (k(i‘tij), a. ' [app. f. Cot sbp -(- -ISH.] 
? Savouring of a CoT {sb.^), or cotquean. 

x8oi_W. Huntington Bank 0/ Faith 119 A gown has such 
a cottish appearance on a labourer in the vineyard. 

Cottoid (kp’toid), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Coitus name of a genus of fishes -1- -oiD.] Belong- 
ing to a family of fishes of which the type is Coitus, 
a genus related to the ‘ Miller's thumb.’ As sb. 
A fish of this family. 

1854 R. Owen in Circ. Sc. (c. 1863) II. 96/2 Percoids, 
scisenoids, cottoids. 

Cotton (k^‘t’n), f^.l Forms : 3-5 cotoun, 
4-6 ooton, 5 cotone, -un(e, -oimn, -yn, kotyn, 
6 cottonne, 6-7 cotteu, 6- cotton. [ME. coton, 
cotoun, a. F. coton ~'?s. coton, It. cotone, OSp. coton, 
Pg. coi&o, a. Arab, qutn, qttiun, in Sp. Arab. 
qoton. From the Arab, with prefixed aiticle, aU 
qoton, Sp. alcoton, algodon, comes Acton, q.v.] 

I. 1 . The white fibrous substance, soft and 
downy like wool, which clothes the seeds of the 
cotton-plant {GossypiunC ) ; used (more extensively 
than any other material) for making cloth and 
thread, and for various purposes in the arts. 

(An early use in Europe was for the padding of jerkins 
worn under mail, and the stuffing of cushions, mattresses, 
etc.) 

[X300 Siege of Caerlaverock (1828) 72 Maint riche gam- 
boison garni Dc soie et cadas et coton. 1381-2 Coutpoivs 
Earl of Derby {lien, I V) fol. 2 (MS.), x lb. fit de coton . . t6 d. 
— 6 Iks. coton, 4 s.] 1:1400 Maundev. (1839) xix. 212 Theise 
men ben the bostc worcheres of gold, Syluer, Cotoun, Sylk. 
Ibid. (Roxb.) xxxi. 14s pare ei- treez liat beiez cotoun. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 96 Cotune [1499 Pynson, coton], bombieiuinn, 
*555 Eden Decades 3 Mattresses made of the cotton of the 
goshampine trees. 1398 Hakluyf Voy, 1 . 93 Cloathes made 
of cotton or bombast. i6zz Wither Philareteii6^z) He 
..Softer finds those beds of love, Then the Cotton ripest 
growne, 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (X762) 108 Apply a 
drop or two of oil of Cloves on Cotton. x868 Rogers Pol. 
Econ. xiv. (1876) 193 In i860, about 621,000 tons of raw 
cotton were inmorled into the United Kingdom. 1872 
Oliver Elem. Bot, 11. 151 The commercial value of Cotton 
depends upon the length and tenacity of these hair-cells. 

t b- pi. Also phr. To tread on cottons ; to go 
softly. Obs. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 137 Trees also here be that do bring 
forth cottens. X6B7-77 Feltham Resolves t. xvi. 26 As for 
Man, it [the Gospel] teaches him to tiead on Cottons, mild's 
his wilder temper. 1638 L. Roberts Merck. Map Commerce 
193 'The commodities that this place at first affoorded . .were 
. .Aniseeds, Cottons, Galles. 

t c. ? A ijiece of cotton-wool. Obs. 

x6xo Markham H. cxxix. <131 Other FaiTieis take 

of Gipsiacum the strongest kind, and lay it on the excression 
with a cotton. 

'I* d. The fibre used for the wick of candles ,* a 
candle-wick. Obs. 

[1*90 Cowpotus Bolton Abbey in T. Whitaker Hist. 
Craven 326 In .sapo et Cotoun ad Candelam,] 1466 Mann, 
4 Ilouseh. Exp. 213 For makenge of candelle and for coLone 
to the some, xxiij. d. 1330 Pai-sgr. 209/1 Cotton for weke, cot- 
ion. 1598 Florio, -weekes or cottons of candles. 

2 . The cotton-plant; the genus Gossypinm. Also, 
cotton-plants collectively, as a cultivated ciop. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 28S In that contree . . men 
putten in werke the sede of cotoun. 156a Turner Hei bal 
It. 12 b. Cotton is a small busshy herbe wylh a lefe lyke a 
vinde, but lesse. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. cccxxxv. goo 
The seed of Cotton is hot and moist, a 1668 Davenant 
Plat. Losiers Wks. fidyj) 410 You shall to the Bnrmiidos, 
Friend, and theie plant Cotton. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s 
Bot, xxiv. 34 X The exteiior calyx in Cotton and Lavatera is 
tiifid. 1838 R. Hogg Veg. Kingdom X05 Gassy pinmherba- 
ceiiui, or Common Cotton, is the species which i.s most 
g^enerally cultivated. Ibid, 106 G. arborenm is the Tree 
Cotton, .a shrub growing from four to ten feet high. 

3 . Thread spun from cotton yarn, used for sewing 
garments and for weaving bobbin-net ; also called 
sewing-cotton ; in full cotton thread. 

1848 A, Bronte Ten. WildfellHall ii. To pick up the ball 
of cotton, that bad rolled under the table, X877 Willco.v ^ 
Gibbd Direct, for Serving Machines 13 Where 40 cotton 
would be used in band sewing, use 60 or 70 cotton on the 
machine . . Soft finished black and coloured cottons will 
often break . . Use glacd cotton in place of linen thread, 
x^a {Reel-label) Best six-cord 24 Sewing-machine Cotton, 
twopenny reel. 

4 . Cloth or other fabric made of cotton ; in pi. 
cotton fabrics, also cotton clothes or garments. 

See Calico a b. (The fir.st two quots, apparently belong 
here.) 
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14.. I^Mr. Voc. In Wr.-Wiilcker kotyn 

or pakcloche, cztJSa J. Russlll £i. Nuritete 035 Looke 
J>er be blanket, cotyn, or lynyn to wipe n^ur ende. 
ijpo Webbe 'Trav. CArbOao A shirt of Gotten and Breeches 
of the same, a 1616 BtM’M. & Fl. IVH luithout Money iii. 
iv, Cloth of Silver turned into Spanish Cottens for apenance. 
X797 Burke Regie. Peace iii Wks. VIII. 389 Our woollens 
and cottons, it is true, are not all for the home market, 
itea J. Flint Lett.Amer, 21 The seamen, -diessed in striped 
cottons. 18^ UiscHorr Woollen Manuf, (1862) II. 179, I 
think cotton is a more economical wear than wooUen ; the 
pcactice of wearing cotton has grown very much within the 
last six or seven years. 1887 Mabel Wethehal Tim N. C. 
Maids xxiv, 171 The blue cottons she mostly wore were 
washed out. 

6. The pile of fiistinn. Ohs. 

1495 Act n Hen. VII, c. 27 They strike and drawe the 
seid Irons over the seid Fustians unshome, by meaiies 
wherof they pull of both the nappe and the coton of the 
same Fustians. Ihid , And also they layse vp the cotton of 
such Fustians, and then take a light candle and set in the 
Fustian burning, which sengeth &nd bumeih away the 
cotton, .downe to the hard threds, in stead of shering. 

6. iransf. A down resembling cotton growing on 
other plants. 

iSSt Turner Herlal i. (1568) I j b, The lenes of centun- 
cuius haue both without {and within] a ^yh]’te wolle, or 
cottone. *578 Lyte Dodoetis i. xii. 20 Which [the flowers 
of Folefoote] do suddenly fade, and chaunge into downe, or 
cotton, which is carried away with the winde. 1657 W. 
Coles Adain in Eden xiv. 28 It [the Quince-Tree] beareth 
the Name of. .Colonea,aswiac think from the down, which 
groweth upon the Fruit, which is called Cotton. X707 
Bewick Brit. Birds U847) !• 146 The nest is. .bound to the 
twigs with the cotton of plants. x868 Treas. Bot. s. v. 
Ochroma, The cotton [of O. Lagopus\ is used for stuffing 
pillows and cushions. 

*1*1d. Down or soft hair growing on the body. 
Ohs, rare. [So F. coton =poil follet.l 
161S Crooke Body of Man C5 Puoes doeth more properly 
signilie the Downe or Cotton when it nriseth about those 
parts. 

f c. attrih. Having (diort) ‘ cotton ’ or soft hair, 
Ohs. 

149a Ld. Treas. Acc Scot. I. 202 Quhyte smal cotton 
lamskynnis to lyne this gowne. 

, 7. With qualifying word prefixed; corkwood 
cotton, the silky down of Ochroma Lagopus (cf. 
SitK-coTTON) 5 French, cotton, the silky down of 
Caloiropis procera\ also the plant itself ; mineral 
cotton, a metallic fibre, consisting of fine white 
threads, formed by sending a jet of steam through 
a stream of liquid slag as it runs from the furnace; 
ITatal cotton, a textile material obtained from the 
pods of a species of Batatas ; fpstty cotton, an 
old name for Gimphalhm and allied plants ; also 
called small cotton', philosophic cotton, a 
name for zinc oxide, wlien obtained as a white 
flocculent powder by burning zinc ; wild cotton, 
a name in Scotland for CoTroif-GBASS. See also 
FIiAX-OOTTOIT, GuiT-COTrON, LAVENDES-COTTOir, 

Silk- COTTON. 

1578 Lyte Bodoens i. Ixii. 90 Of Gnaphalion or Small 
Cotton . . It may be called also Pety Cotton, or small Bom- 
base : iu French Petti Cototi. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snjiji,, 
Philosophic Cotton, a. naxan given by .some chemical writers 
to the flowers of zink, from their whiteness, and silky or 
cottony appearance, x8o8 Jamieson, Wild Cotton, cotton- 
grass, .Eriophorum polysiachiott, Linn. 

II. Attiib. and Comb. 

8. attrih. or adj. (without hyphen). Made of 
cotton ; said of cloth, thread, garments, etc. j also 
in specific names of fabrics or materials, as cotton 
hatting, daviash, rep, russet, tick, wadding, etc. 

XSS* Huloet, Cotton clothe, xylimts fannns, 1633 H. 
CoGAN tp. Pinto's Tram. ix. 27 Twenty pieces of Caracas, 
which are stain^ linnen, or Gotten Tapestry. 1697 Dam- 
pier Vey, (1729) 1. 384 The Cotton-cloth was to make Sail. 
X7sa Chambers Cycl. s. v. Paper, From the Xllth century, 
cotton MSS. are moie frequent than parchment ones. 2778 
Adam Smith W. N, iv, vii. (1869) II. 140 The muslins and 
other cotton goods of the East Indies. 1823 Sir J. Bowring 
A uiobiog. Recoil. [1877) Her haii tangled, a common cot- 
ton gown on. 1868 Rogers Pol. Earn. iii. [1876) 26 Pieces of 
cotton cloth answer the purpose of a currency in Eastern 
Africa. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 636/2 Cotton thread 
for sewing is made by laying together two or more yarns of 
equal quality and twisting them. 1883 [see Batting 2] . 

9. aitrib. and general comb, (with or without 
hyphen), a. Of or relating to the growing plant 
or crop, as cotton bole, bush, crop, field, grove, pod, 
straio, tie.', cotton-planter', cotton-growing, -plant- 
ing, -producing, etc., vbl. sbs. and adjs. Also 
COTTON-PiaKEB, -MOKINQ. 

x8oo Frazer Bough 1. iiL 353 In the Punjaub. .when 
the cotton toles begin to burst, a 1693 UnQuHARTif 
III. h. 414 The Bombast and *Cotton Bushes. X736 P. 
Browne Jamaica (1789) 435 The caterpillars of these flies 
are frequently pernicious to the cotton-hushes. 1830 
Stowe Uncle Tom xxxvi, Vou’ll lose your bet on the *cotton- 
ciop. x86i L. Noble Icebergs 23 The ^cotton-fields of 
Alabama. X757 Dyer Fleece 11. (xyex) 110 (Jodrell) Who 
plant the *cotton^ove by Ganges' stream. s86o Sat. Rev, 
IX. 63/2 The *cotton growers of Louisiana. 1864 De Coin 
Cotton. ^ Tobacco 08 The ^cotton-growing states of America. 
1840 Awt. Reg. 68 Several ..gentlemen, brought up as 
*COttoQ;planters in the United States. 18^ in Frazer Gold, 
Bough i. iii. 333 Bhogla, a name sometimes given [in the 
Piimaub] to a large *cotton-pod. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 66 
Fields of green crops, or dourra stubble, or ’•cotton straw. 
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b. Of or relating to cotton as a commercial 
product or material, as cotton hale, -broker, -card, 
-dyer, factoiy, fuzz, -jenny, manufactory, manti- 
fatlure, -maiiufactut er, -mule, -operative, -reel, 
trade, -weaving, -worker, -works, etc. ; cotton-clad 
adj. Also CoTTON-SPINNEE, -SPINNING. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xiv, Piled with '•'cottoii- 
bales, the steamer moved heavily onward. 1782 in Bancroft 
Jlid. U. S. (1876) VI. Ivit. 46S Wool-cards, •‘cotton-cards, 
and wire for making them. X884 Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. i/a 
The natives of the New Hebrides hai'e been converted from 
naked cannibals into •'cotton-clad Cliiistians. X839 Smiles 
Self-Help 32 James Hargreaves .. was a poor weaver em- 
ployed in a •‘cotton factory at Standhill. 1839 Carlyle 
C/tarlistn viii. 163 Manchester, with its ••cotton-fuzz, its 
smoke and dirt, Ure Philos. Matiiif. The clove 
originally used by Hargi-eave in his ''cotton-jenny. 179a 
Ceuil, Mag, LXII. 11. 863 The establishment of ♦Cotton 
Manufactories. 1886 Morley JV, R. Greg Crit. Misc. III. 
23s The wondeifiil machinery of the ^cotton manufac- 
tuie. 1783 Specif. Brothersion’s Patent No 1357. i Peter 
Biotherston, of Peiinycuick, •■Cotton Manufactiuer. 1836 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 11. 41 'J’he 
•cotton-mule of Roberts. 1863 Fawcett Pol, Ecm. 11. iv. 
(1876) 134 Ike skill of a ••cotton-operative. x86s E. B, 
T-msn Early Hist, Mankind vi. 113 A wooden brick or a 
•■cotton-reel. i8z3 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1883) II. loB To 
make the Irish ••cotton-workers would infallibly make them 
happy, x86a T. Guthrie Prod. Sympathy (186^23 The 
suneiing cotton-workers are not guilty. z8o6 Forsvtu 
Beauties Scotl, IV. 332 Several ••cotton-woiks have been 
attempted but have not been successful. 

10. Special comb. : cotton-backed a. (of velvet 
and other fabrics), having a back or web of cotton ; 
cotton-bagging, a coaise wrapping material used 
for baling cotton-wool (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
Prod.) ; t cotton-bond (see quol.) ; cotton-cake, 
a mass of compressed cotton seed from which, the 
oil has been extracted, used (like linseed cake) for 
feeding cattle ; f cotton candle, a candle with a 
cotton wick (see Candlb sh, i) ; cotton-ch.opper 
(see quot.) ; cotton-cleaner, a machine for clean- 
ing cotton by the operations of scutching, blowing, 
etc. ; cotton-elevator, a tube through which cotton 
is carried to the upper stories of a cotton-mill by 
means of an air-blast or spiked straps; cotton 
famine, the failure of the supply of cotton to Eng- 
lish mills which was caused by the bloclcade of the 
Southern ports during the American Civil War; 
cotton flannel, a strong cotton fabric with a long 
plush nap, also called cotton plush and Canton 
flannel ; cotton-floater (see quot.) ; cotton-fly 
(see quot.); cotton gin, a machine for freeing 
cotton-wool from the seeds; ootton-miU, a fac- 
toiy where cotton is spira or woven by steam or 


water power ; ootton-montn, a venomous snake 
of the southern U. S., a species of the copperhead, 
so called from having a white streak along the 
lips ; cotton-opener, a machine for loosening and 
blowing cotton after its transport in compressed 
bales ; cotton paper, paper made from cotton ; 
+ ootton-penoil, a pencil or brush made of cotton ; 
cotton plush funnel (above); cotton- 
powder, an explosive prepared from gun-cotton ; 
cotton-press, a machine (or warehouse) for press- 
ing cotton into bales ; cotton print, cotton cloth 
juinted with a design in colours; so cotton- 
printer, -printing ; cotton-rat, a rodent {Sig- 
viodm hispidus) common in southern U. S, ; 
cotton-rib, a kind of fustian, or corduroy; ootton- 
rock (see quot.) ; cotton-rose, a name for the 
plant-genus Filago ; cotton-rush, -sedge = Cot- 
TON-GBASS ; cotton shrub, a shrub of the genus 
Gossypium', cotton-stainer, a heteropterous in- 
sect, Dysdercus suturellus, which gives a reddish 
stain to cotton; cotton State, any one of the 
cotton-growing States of the American Union ; 
cotton-tail, the common rabbit of the United 
States (fiepus sylvaticus), which has a white fluffy 
tail ; cotton-tie, a combination of iron hoop 
and budcle used for the tying of cotton bales ; 
cotton-topper, a machine for pnming the grow- 
ing cotton-plants ; cotton velvet, a cotton fabric 
made with a pile like velvet ; a kind of fustian ; 
Cotton waste, refuse yam from the manufacture 
of cotton, used for cleaning machinery and other 
purposes; cotton-'wick, candle-wick made of 
cotton; hence ootton-'wicked 0 .; ootton-worm, 
the larva of an insect {Aletia xylina) very destruc- 
tive to the cotton-crops of America ; cotton yarn, 
cotton prepared for weaving into fabrics, 

1881 M. IL Lwis Two Pretty G, III. 214 Beatrix in the 

f lories of white ••cotton-baoked satin, 2891 Daily News 24 
5/4. No one, however, objects to the various velveteM 
ladies ., in cotton-bached velvet gowns. x8o6 Forsyth 
Beauttes Scotl. IV. 332 A considerable quantity of. .••cotton- 
liaggingis annually made for exportation. 2863 Morning. 
Ciiar 6 ieb.ji what do you mean by ••Cotton Bonds ? Wit- 
ness/ Certificates of the Confederate Government repre. 
sentingsay twenty bales of cotton worth so much monev, 
189X jrnl, R. Agnc, Soc, Set. iii. II. 837 Undecorticated 


♦cotton-cakes. 1387 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1376/2 
One pound of ••cotton candels. x6o6 Wily Bcgitilcd' 9 xo\. in 
Hazl. Dodsley IX. 221 Why, noble Cerberus, nothing hut. . 
cotton-candle eloquence ? 1874 Knigiii’ Diet. Mech., ‘^Cot- 
ton-chopper, an implement which is diawu over a drilled low 
of cotton-plants, and chops gaps in the row so as to leave 
the plants in bunches or hills. ^ 1863 Morning Star 1 Jan. 6 
The rapid exten sion of distress in the manufacturing districts 
of the North through what is justly called ' the ••cotton 
famine'. 1890 Art Inierchmige 20 Dec. 210/a The beauti- 
fully coloured ••cotton flannels, now called cotton plu.sh in 
the shops, have a soft satiny appearance. 1838 Simmonds 
Diet, Trade, ‘^Cotton-floaters, an India-iuhber envelope or 
casing, in which bales of cotton are floated clown some of the 
Amencan rivers. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 433 
Bntchus . .TPaie ’•Cotton-Fly. This little insect is chiefly of 
a scarlet colour. .The caterpillars of the.se flies are frequently 
pernicious to the cotton-hushes. 1796 (May 12) U, S. Patent 
to H. Holmes for a •‘cotton gin, 183a Mech. Mag. XVII. 4.30 
Memoir of Eli Whitney, the inventor of the Cotton Gin. 
1837 Livings'! ONE Trav, xi. 204 The soil on all the flat parts 
is a rich dark tenacious loam, known as the ‘••Cotton- 
giound* in India, X79X Genii. Mag. LXI. ii, 1034 About 
thiee in the morning, W. Kiik's •‘Cotton-mills at Imrnford 
. . were destroyed by fire. 1833 Baines Cotton Mannf. 206 
Ropes made of cotton-mill waste. 1859 Smiles Self-Help 
31 A cotton-mill was iiist erected at Nottingham, driven by 
horses ; and another, .at Cromford in Derbyshire, turned by 
a water-wheel. x86o Bartlett Diet. A mer . , *Cotton-)nou in, 
a poisonous snake of Arkansas. 1883 C. F. Holder Marvels 
A nim. Life 129 The copperhead . , is also known as the 
cotton-mouth, moccasin and red-eye in the South, 1752 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Paper, ••Cotton Paper, charia homby- 
cina , .has been in use upwards of 600 years. x837-^ H allam 
Hist, Lit. i. I. (185s) 1. 59 [Letters] of the lime of Edwd. 1. 
written upon genuine cotton paper of no gieat thickness. 
1874 Deutsch Rcfn. 407 Their material is vellum or cotton- 
paper. 1638 W. Sanderson Graphiccig They were rubhed- 
in with small •‘Cottcn-pensills. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 
{1879) I. X. 32s The ••cotton-powder yielded a very eflective 
repoi t. xBBS Wardell linndbk. Gunpowder 84 Tonlle, or 
cotton powder, consists of gun-cotton thoroughly purified, 
mixed or impregnated with nitiates, usually nitrate of 
barium, x866 Harvard Mem, Biog. I. 385 To take charge 
of building and running a ••cotton-press in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 1837 Markvat Dog-fiendsA, Shrouding herself, .in 
her ••cotton print cloak, .she followed him. X858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, ‘^Cotton-printer, a macliine-printer, who stamps 
and dyes cotton fabrics, sBaiWestm. Rev, VII. 284 ••Cottqn- 
piinting, paper-staining. 1824 E. Baines Hist. Lane. I. iv. 
1 14 The fustian made in this early period of the manufacture 
were denominated herring-bone. .strong ’’cotton-ribs, and 
barragon . . to which wei e afterwards added cotton thickselts. 
X836 Swallow Gcol. Missouri (Bartlett), *Cotlon Rock, a 
variety of Magnesian limestone, of a light buff or gray color, 
found in Missouri. It is very soft when fiesh from the 
quarry. 1826 Carrington Dartmoor Pref, 8 The tall reed 
and the gIos.sy plumes of the •'cotton rush nod in the breeze. 
xBya Oliver Elem, Bot, 11. 272 Common •‘Cotton Sedge. 
x7Sa Chambers Cycl, s.v. Paper, [The paper] made by the 
Chinese from their •‘cotton-shrub. 1848 Chambers’ Infortn. 
for People I. 340 The cotton shrub glows in almost eveiy 
country where the annual herbaceous cotton is found. 1883 
W. Saunders Insects Injur. Fruits 387 Dysdercus siitn- 
rellus , . is commonly known as the red-bug, or '♦cotton- 
stainer. _ 1858 W. L, 'itcacci in Cradle of Confed. 393 If we 
. . organize ‘ committees of safety ' all over the •'cotton States 
. .we shall fire the Southern heart. 1891 M, Townsend 
U.S, 66 Alabama is called the Cotton State because it is the 
central State of the Cotton Belt. 1879 Bridges Round 
World 23 Some ••cotton-tails (rabbits). 1883 Harped s Mag, 
May 828/2 A cotton-tail rabbit rose, 1888 Star 21 July 
4/2 The ‘•'cotton- ties’ from its world-renowned forges. 
1777 Specif. S, Dolienoji's Patent No. 1175. x Colouring 
the whole or part of the surface of . . .silk or ••cotton velvet. 
*795 J. Aikin Country rmmd Manch, 139 About the time 
when draw-boys wexe first made, cotton velvets were at- 
tempted. x8a4 E. Baines Hist, Lane. 1. 548 ••Cotton wa.ste 
dealers. x8S4 Mrs. Gaskell North ^ S. xxxviii, I might 
as well put a firebrand into the midst of the cotton-waste. 
1678 R. R[ussell] Geber ii. i. iv. v. 94 Putting a little 
••Cotton-Weikjnto the hole. 1692 Copt. Smith's Seaman’s 
Grout, II. xxxi. 149 Dip Cotton-Week into Gun powder wet 
with water, 1707 G. Mxege St. Gt. Brit. ii. 31 ••Cotton- 
Wick’d Candle. 1B70 Riley Missmtri Rep, Insects 37 The 
••Cotton-worm. (Afiomis xylina Say) is very genei ally known 
Ijy the name of the Cotton Army worm, in the South. 1704 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3983/4 The Cargo of the Ship Hamstead 
Galley . . con.sisting of . .••Cotton-yarn, Cotton-wooll, 1824 
E. Baines Hist, Lane. I, 548 Cotton-yarn dealers, 
t Cotton, sh.^ Ohs. [Of doubtful etymology. 
Possibly the same -word as prec., connected with 
the sense ‘dovro, nap’, as being a sort of cloth on 
which the nap was left. Another suggestion would 
connect it with Cot sb.^ as being perhaps made 
qI cot-wool, or with med.L. cottum bed-quilt. But 
evidence is wanting.] 

A woollen fabric of the nature of frieze, in the 
16th and 17th c. largely manufactured in Lan- 
cashire, Westmoreland, and Wales (fifanchester, 
Kendal, and Welsh cotton). 

1523 Act 14-5 Hen, VIII, c. ii Any Cottons or playne 
hninge or fuse, made . , in . . Lancasshyre, x5Sa Leland 
(Draper's Diet.), Bolton-upon Moore market stondeth most 
by cottons and coarse yarne. Divers villages in the Moors 
about Bolton doe make cottons. 1380 R. Hitchcock FoI. 
Plat in Arb. Garner II. 166 At Rouen in France . . be sold 
our English wares, as Welsh and Manchester cottons. x6io 
Holland Canfien's Brit, i, 397 In it there is a great 
trafficke, especially of Welsh cottons, of a slight and thinne 
webbe. Ibid, i. 746 This towne was of farre greater account 
. . for certain wollen clothes there wrought and in great 
request, commonly called Manchester Cottons. X64X Heylin 
Help to Hist. (1680) 387 Manchester Cottons being famous 
m all Draper’s Shops. 1734 Bp. Pococke Trav. (18891 11. 2 
[Kendal manufactures] A sort of frieze call’d Cotton, at eight 
pence a yard, .for the West Indies, for the use of the slaves. 
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i8m Ca Nicholson Ami, Kendal (i86i) 24.1 ' Kendal cotton ' 
at length became degraded to the use of horse-checks, floor- 
cloths, dusters, mops, etc. 

attrib. 1503 Prhy Pnrse Exp. Eliz, of Yorh (Beck 
Drapers Diet.), For v yerdes of cotton russet for the Queues 
choare. 1585 Anr. Sandvs Senn. (1841) iss A cotton coat, 
light for the one time and warm for the other. 1598 Hakluyt 
Voy. I. 08 fR.) The poorer sort do line their clothes with 
cottonT-cfoth, which is made of the finest wool they can pick 
out. a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll iv. 52 , 1 can as well keep bare 
To a Cotton-Bench, as to a Velvet-Chaire. 

•j* Cottoii) sh? Obs. Tars~^. [Cf. It. coiogna, 
mela cotogna quince.] ? Quince. 

1631 W. LirHGow Trav. vii. (1682) 317 Malta . . a barren 
place, .but it yieldeth good store of Pomegranates, Citrons, 
Cottons, Orenges. 

Cotton (k^i-t'n), w.i Also 6-8 ootten. [f. the 
sb. Cf. F. cotonner (i6th c. in Liltrd). The original 
notion in branch II is uncertain : but see quots. 
under sense 2, and 1608 in 4.] 

I. literally, "j* 1 . trails. To form a down or nap 
on ; to furnish with a nap, to frieze. Obs. 

14M [see CoTTONCD 1]. *3^7 Act 4-5 Pbil, 4 - Afafy c. s 
§ n Every Yard of Cotton being fully wrought and Cottoned 
shall weigh one Found at the least, Plrcivall Sp. 

Diet., Frisar, to rub, to cotten, to freese clothe. 1598 
Florio, Cotonare, to cotton, to biimbace, to thium, or set a 
ni^ Vpan. 

2 . intr. Of cloth, etc. : To form or take on a nap, 
to rise with a nap. ? Obs, 

1608 [see 4]. 1706 Phillips (Kersey), To Colton, to Frize, 

or wear Nappy, as some Stuffs do. s. v. Cottwn, In 

making Hats, To Cotton well, is when the Wooll and other 
Materials work well and imboily together. i8aa Narcs, 
Cotton, to succeed, to go on prosperously ; a metaphor, 
probably, from the finishing of cloth, which when it cottons, 
or rises to a regular nap, is nearly or iiuite complete. 

3. trans. a, To furnish or clothe with cotton. 

ax66x Fuller iForiAies, IIattt.shire 7 William Cotton.. 

was made Bishop of Kxeter. The Queen merrily saying 
(alluding to the plenty of clothing in those parts) that she 
hoped that now she li.sd well Cottoned the West’, 
b. To stop with cotton or cotton-wool. 
x86a II. Makrvat rear in Sweden II. 323 All the inter- 
stices cottoned up. , 

Q.j^g. To wrap np as in cotton or cotton- wool, 
to pad. nonce-use. ' 

1838 Lytton lyitat will he do vi. v. (D.), While that man 
. .should be rolling in wealth, and cottoned up in a palace. 
1887 R. L. SrnviiNsaN in Ca?i,temp. Km, LI. 477 Already in 
our society . . the bourgeois is too much cottoned about for 
any yest in living. 

. n, {intr.) 

+ 4 . To prosper, succeed, ‘ get on ’ well. Obs, 

In i6-i7lhc. very freexuent in phrase This gear cotioM. 
e xs6o PnnsTON Cambyses in Hav.l. Dodsley IV. 2x3 How 
like ye now, my masteis? doth not this gear cotton? X584 
Lyly Alex, 4- Cnmpaspe iii. iv, Doth not this matter cotton 
as I would? Troitb. Raigne K. fokn (i6ti) S3 Come 

on Sir Friar, picke the locke, this geere doth cotton hansome. 
x6o8 Middleton Fam. Love iii. ii, It cotlens well ; it 
cannot choose but bear A pretty nap, xdxS Crooku Body 
of Alan 308 After Females are separated from their mothers 
. .they cotten sooner than men, grow sooner wise and sooner 
old. x6x9 Fletcher M, Thomas iv. vii. Still Mistress 
Dorothy? this gecr will cotton. i68x Roxh, Belli. (1884) V. 
202 Meal-Tub Devices, which never well did Cotten. 1876 
Whitby Gloss, s, v., ' Nought cottons weel nothing turns 
out agreeable. X877 E. PiiAcock M W. Line, Gloss,, Cotton 
. .(a) To grow, to improve (Ohsoiescenl). 

5 . To ‘ get. on ’ together or with each other ; to 
suit each other ; to work harmoniously, harmonize, 
agree. (Const, sometimes together, •with.) 

' a. of persons, etc. 

x&s Play Stncley in Simpson ScA. Shahs. (1878) 1 . 169 

J ohn a N okes and John a Style and I cannot cotton, et 1640 
>ay Peregr. Schol. (1881) 44 The Draper said, Truth and 
he should cotten well enough. x66o T. M. C. Walhcr'sllist. 
Tndepend, iv. 46 [The Parliament] and their Masters of the 
Army could not cotton together, a 1700 B. E. Viet. Catti, 
Crew s. V., 'They don’t cotton, they don't agree well. x88i 
Mus. C. pRAEU Policy hP.l.n, 212 All I ask is that I may 
be able to cotton with the man she’s set her heart on. 
b. of things. 

XS67 Drant Horace, Arte Poetrie A v. That first with 
midst, and middst with laste, May cotten, and agree. 16x4 
T. Adams Devils Baugvet 54 Our secure Hues, and your 
seuere Lawes will neuer cotten. 1652 Selded s 

Mare Cl, 163 These thing.s do not cotten well. 1840 Lady 
C. Bury IJist. of Flirt ’x.s’m, The vaulted roof of a cathe- 
dral, .did not ‘ cotton ’ with lively ideas. 

6. To agree, to fraternize. Const, together, with, 
rarely in. Cotton up : to make friendly advances, 

* make up ’ to, strike up a friendship. 

X648 Mercterius Elencticus 26 Jan. {Thotnasson Tracts 
Brit. Mus.CCJCXLVII. No. 25. 64)UniessHariy Marten and 
he cotten again, and make a powerful intercession for him. 
x668 Shadwell Sullen Lovers iv, 0 rare 1 how we shall 
cotten together, as the saying is ! X694 Congreve Lme 
for L, III. V, 1 love to see ’em hug and cotten together, like 
Down upon a Thistle. X766 Amory Bnncle (1825) HI. 79 
He pledged me and cottoned in a very diverting way. x8a2 
ScoiT Pfigvl ii. Didst see. .how the old goldsmith cottoned 
in with his beggarly countryman ? X83S Fraser’s Mag, XI. 
14Z Gradually all cottoned together, and plunged into con- 
versation, XW4 Derby Day 153 (Farmer) You stop here 
and cotton up to the gipsies. x88tf Hugh Conway Living 
or Dead xiv, ‘Then you cottoned up '? suggested Valentine. 

‘ Not a bit of it said Vigor, ' He began to patronize me ’. 

7 . To ‘lake’ to, attach, oneself to\ to become 
drawn or attached to. 

1805 Knox & Jcbb Corr. xxii, 164, I did not thoroughly 
cotton to your intended coarse of reading. 1840 Dickens 
VOL. II. 


Old C, xxxvii. * I don’t objeefto Short,’ she says, ‘ but 
I cotton to Codlin'. tB74T'ZOLLO}<B LMtyAunaxviu, 138 
You see, she had nobody else near her." A girl must cotton 
to Somebody, and who was theie? i88x Mrs. C. Fraed 
Policy /jr P. II. xii. 214, I object to you personally. I have 
never cottoned to you from the moment 1 set eyes upon 
you. 

Co'tton, dial. p*erh. the same word as 
prec., sense 3, in ironital use ; cf. line one's jacket 
and lambskin vb. in same sense.] trans. To beat, 
flog, thrash. 

x6s4 Gaytom Pleas. Notes nt. xi. 147 To Cotton (as they 
say) ones Coat, that is, to baste it. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 
(E. _D. S.J 32 2 ey zich a Word more, chell cotton thy 
Waistecoat. x863_ Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial., I give 
thee a good cottoning if to 's so idle. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Cotton, to beat or thrash. x888 Elwosthy W, Somerset 
Word-bk., Cotton, to flog; to thrash. 

Cotton, obs. f. CoT-TowN. 

Cottouade (k^-tWid). Also cotonnade. [a. 
F. cotonnade cotton cloth : see -ade.] A name 
for various cotton fabrics, especially of coarse or 
inferior quality ; cotton check. Also attrib. 

1838 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, Cotonnade (Frenchl, cotton 
check. x86a H. Markyat Year in Sweden II. 440 Where 
cotonnades and Orleans stufls have replaced the durable 
homespun. 1881 G. W. Cable Mad. Delphate vi. 32 A 
man entered, dressed in dark bluecottonade. 1885 Harper’s 
Mag. Apr. 7og/i Bluecottonade pantaloons. 

t Co'ttouary, a. Obs.ra/e-\ [f. Cotton ji. 
+ -ABY.] Of the nature of colton, cottony. 
x6s8 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, 54 Those cottonary and 
wooly pillows.. sometimes. .fastened unto Leaves. 
Cottondom (kfi-t’ndsm). [See -dom.] 
x^ Farmer Antericanisms, Cottondom, the region in 
which cotton is grown ; also cottonia, 

+ Cottoned (kp't’nd), ppl. a. Obs. [f. Cotton 
V. and sb. -t- -ED.] 

1 . Of cloth : Ilaving a nap, friezed. 

X488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1 . 164, viii elne of cotonyt 
qunit clath to lyne the saim hos. 1598 Florio, Patino 
aceottanaio, cottoned or freezed cloth. X599 Minsheu Sp, 
Diet,, Loba frizada, a freeze cassock, or cottoned cassocke. 

2 . Of a plant : Clothed with down. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens i. xii. 20 The stem or stalke is . . as it 
wme cottoned with line heave of a span long. 
Cottouee*. [f. Cotton j^.-i--eb.] A Turkish 
fabric of colton and silk satinet. (Siinmonds Diet, 
Trade 1858.) 

Gottoneer (k^Jl’nlou). rare. [f. Cotton sb. -i- 
-eeb cf, mod.F. cotonnier.l A cotton-manufac- 
turer or worker ; a cotton-spinner. In lytli c. ap- 
plied to the makers of ‘ Kendal cotton ’. 

x6xa Bhathwait Strappado 189 Title, To all true-bred 
Northern Sparks, of the generous society of the Cottoneers. 
x84;3 Blackiu, Mag, LlvT 539 The false fleeting Association 
of these Lancashire Cottoneers. 

Cottoner (kpT’naji). [f. Cotton v. + -bb 1. Cf. 
OF. cotonneor, -ere, f. coton Cotton, down, nap.] 

1 . One who cottons, friezes, or puts a nap on cloth. 
XS57 4-S Phil. 4- Maryc. S J12 Persons.. of the Art 

or Science of Sheermen, Cottoners or Frisers. 1769 Dublin 
Mercury 16-19 Sept. 2/2 The journeymen cotteiiers and 
napper.s in the woollen inanufactury of. .Dublin. 1871 A. 
S. Harvey in Gd. Words 608 Ihe drapers, cottoners, and 
frizers of Shrewsbury. 

2 . A local name for the Water Elder ( Vibstmum 
Lanlana), from its white cottony appearance. 
(Britten & Holland.) 

Co'ttou-graSS. A general name for the 
species of Eriophortim, referring to its heads of 
long white silky hairs. 

*S 97 Gerardk Herbali. xxL § 1. 27 Cotton grasse groweth 
vpon bogs. 1834 S. Thomson Wild FI, jh, (ed. 4) 170 The 
hare-tail cotton grass, .blossoms in March, 1884 Jefferies 
Red Deer ii, 28 Acies of cotton-giass, waving like litde 
white flags in the wind. 

Cottonian (kpioumian). nonce-wd. [Cf, Cot- 
tonopolis.] One whose interests aie in the cotton 
trade ; a member of the ‘ Manchester school ’ of 
politicians or economists. 

1846 Ld. Ashburton in Crvhcr Papers (1884) III xxiv. 77 
Cobden's speech to the French economists showed great tact 
and ability. That is a very clever Cottonian, and his charac- 
ter puzzles me. 

Co'ttoninff, vbl, sb. [f. Cotton v. -i- -ing 1.] 
The action o^riezing cloth. 

1563 Act 8 Eliz. c, 7 § 4 No Person [trading in] Frizes, 
Cottons, or Plaines, shall use or exeicLe the Faculty of 
Frizing or Cottoning. 

Colitoilize (kp't’naiz), ». [f. Cotton sb. + -IZE.] 
traits. To reduce (flax, hemp, etc.) to a short staple 
resembling cotton. Cf. Flax-cotton. 

Hence Co'ttoniEed ppl, a., Cettonizing vbl. sb. 
1851 M'Dkemott in frul. R. Agric. Soc, XII. i. 241 The 
causes which, .led him to expeiiment upon flax, for the 
purpose of ‘ cottonizing’ it. Ibid. 246 The specihe gravity 
of the cotlonized substance will also be precisely similar to 
that of cotton itself 1853 Wilson Ibid. XIV. 1. 199 The 
attempt , . to cotton Ize flax has been discovered to be really 
no novelty, x&jo Times 19 Aug. 10 Cottonizing and woollen- 
izing fibres to imitate line cotton or wool. 

Cotton lord, cotton-lord. A wealthy cot- 
ton-manufacturer ; a magnate of the cotton trade. 

x8r3 Cobbett Rur, Rides (1883! I. 399 Oh, Oh 1 The 
cotton Lords are tearing I 1847 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 
(18B4) III. XXV. 102 Helping to raise a gigantic foitune for 


some cotton lord at Manchester. x86a T. Guthrie Praci. 
Sympathy (1863) 15 Our leligion . . looks on the soul of the 
poorest cotton-worker to be as precious as the soul of the 
wealthiest cotton-lord. 

Cottonocracy (kpt’np-krasi). colloq. [f. 
Cotton, after aristocracy : see -ceact.] The class 
who have risen to wealth through the colton trade ; 
the cotton-planting or cotton-spinning interest. 

1845 Ford Handbk. Spain I. 11. 343 To believe that he 
[Espartero] was the tool of the Manchester Cottonocracy. 
1864 Webster, Cotionecroey, the cotton planters, or cotton- 
planting interest, in the Southern States of the Ameiican 
Union. H1876 M.^Collins Pen Sketches I. 201 The great 
gulf between the aristocracy and the cottonocracy. 

So Co'ttouocrait, nonce-wd. [cf. aristocrat: see 
-obat], a member of the cottonocracy ; a cotton- 
lord. 

184s Ford Handbk. Spain II. 616 One little white slave 
of a Manchester coltoiiocrat, 

Cottonopolis (k<?t’ii/j-polis). [f. Cotton, after 
metropolis.'} ‘ Colton (ility ’ : a sobriquet for Man- 
chester as the centre of the cotton industry, 

1886 B. Quaritch Caial. of MSS, 3503 It. .deserves to be 
printed inManchester . . as a memorial of the departed worthy 
who was one of the glories of Cottonopolis. 

t Co'ttonous, 0. Obs.rare-'^. [f. Cotton H- 
-oua; cf mod.F. coionneux.} Of the nature of 
cotton, cottony. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 25X There is a Saltx. .in which 
the J nlus bears a thick cottonous substance. 

Cotton-picker, a. One who picks cotton 
from the bolls of the plant ; also, a machine for 
doing this. b. A machine for cleaning and dress- 
ing cotton. So Cotton-picking. 

1849 Sci, Amer. V. 172 New Cotten Picker. 1891 Boston 
(Mass.) Herald a Nov., Cotton Picking Machine.. The 
wheels aie four feet apart to enable it to cover a low of 
cotton plants. 

Co'ttou plant, cotton-plant. A plant that 
yields colton ; a plant of the genus Gossypium or 
of an allied genus. 

1731 Chambers Cyel. s. v. Cotton, There is another kind 
of cotton plant, called, hyhotanhti, gvisipimn herbaeeum, 
which creeps along the gpround. X7S9 tr. Adamson’s Voy. 
Senegal 151 The indigo and cotton plants displayed a most 
lovely verdure. xSzpT. D. FosBROKE.f«<^^/. Aniig, (1843) 
I. 430/2 The Ancienm knew two kinds of ‘cotton plants, the 
Bombax and Gossyphjjn, 1864 Da Coin Cotton ^ Tobacco 
148 The tap-root, which is the main suppoit of the cotton, 
plant. 

Co'tton-seed, cotton seed. The seed of 
the cotton-plant, which lurnishes an oil resembling 
olive oil, and fodder for cattle. Also attrib, and 
comb., as cottonseed meal, oil ; cottonseed cleaner, 
Juiller, mill, planter, 

*793 J- Aikin Country round Manch. 160 The spinners 
had begun to pick the husks of cotton-seeds from their wool. 
1851 Great Exhih., fury Reports, Specimens of cotton 
seed, and the oil and cake obtained fjom it, after the ex. 
pression of the oil. X89X Pharrnac. yml. 27 June 1x72/2 
Feeding the cows on cotton seed and cotton seecf meal. x8gx 
Scotsman la Nov. 5 / 6 _ Witness had manufactured soap 
fiom cottonseed oil mucilage. 

Co'tton-spinner. a- A workman who spins 
cotton. 

xBoiMed. frnl. XIV. 481 James Heywood, set. 33, by 
trade a cotton-.spinner, was admitted into the Manchester 
Infirmary. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iv. 131 Cotton-spinners 
are generally well paid. 

b. A master who employs workmen to spin 
cotton ; the owner of a cotton mill. 

X788 in Manchester Directory (15 persons so described). 
X79a Specif. Ktllfs Patent No. 1879. t William Kelly, of 
Lanark . . Cotton spinner. 1833 Sir R. Peel Sp. in Fon- 
blanque Eng. under 7 Admimst, (1837) III. 226 That the 
King had sent for the son of a cotton-spinner, that be might 
make him Prime Minister of England. 1852 Tennyson 
Third Feb., We are not cotton-spinners all, But some Jove 
England and her honour yet. 

So Co'tton-Bpiiiiiexy, a place where cotton is 
spun ; Co'ttou-Bplnnlug vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 83/1 The spectacle of 
cotton-spinneries placed amidst rows of antique buildings, 
old gloomy churches, and monasteries. 1^3 Carlyle 
Past <$■ Pr. in. iv, All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble. 
18^ Tennyson Edwin Morris xza ‘ Go ' (shrill’d the cotton, 
spinning choru^ 

Co'tton-toistle. A tall species of thistle, 
Qnopordum Acanthium, entirely covered with 
white cottony down. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Acoailhiuw.. maye be 
called in englishe otethistle . . or gum. thistle, or cotten 
thistle, because it is gummy and the leaues haue in them a 
thynge lyke cotten. i6xr Cotgr. s.v. Argentin, Chardon 
argentin, Argentine, Siluer-thistle . . Cotton-Thistle, the 
Wilde white Thistle. _ x8s4 S. Thomson Wild FI. iii. (ed. 4) 
243 • • cotton-thistle {Qnopordum acanthium), white 

With its woolly covering, is known to most. 

Co'ttou-tree, cotton tree. 1 . A name for 
various species of Bombax and Eriodendron. 
tigs* Huloct, Cotton tree?’ gosvampiuus.] 1670 Phil. 
Trans. V. 1132 The Tree, call’d the Cotton-tree, bearing a 
kind of Down which also is not fit to spin. X697 Dampidr 
Voy. (X739) 1 . X64 The White Cotton- tree grows like an 
Oak. .They bear a very fine sort of Cotton, called Silk- 
Cotton. 1834 M. G. Lewis yml. W, hid. S13 The first 
cotton trees which I saw were withered with age. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VIII. pr/z The Cotton-plant, or Gossmiuin, 
must not he confounded with the Cotton-tree, Bombax, or 
Eriodendron. 
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COUCH. 


2. A name for Viburnum Laniana and Populus 
nigra ; in U.S. applied to Platanus occidentalism 
also = C otton-wood. 

T. JoHNSOK Gtrardis Herbal 1490 (Britten & Hoi- 
landX I enquired of a country man in Essex if he knew any 
name of this {Vibumutn Laniaua] ; he answered, it was 
called the Cotton-tree, by reason of the sofitnesse of the 
leaves. 1808 Puce Sources Mississ, iil App. 5 The cotton 
tree is the only tree of this province except some scrubby 
pines and cedars. 1838 Loudon ArboreCum (Britten & 
Hollandv, The female mPo/ttlta nigra is called the Cotton- 
tree at Bury St. Edmunds, the seeds being enveloped in a 
beautiful white cotton. 1861 Miss Pratt Flauier. PI. 
III. 132 (Mealy Guelder-Rose, or Wayfaring Tree) . . One 
of its common names is Cotton Tree, doubtless from the 
cottony appearance of its young shoots. 1863 CAaui&ers' 
Encyd. s.v. Plane, The North-American plane, or button- 
wood, is sometimes called the cotton-tree. 

Co'ttouweed. A name for the species of Gna~ 
phalium. and the allied genera. 

156a Turner Herbal ii. 11 b, Cottenwede . . hath lytle 
softe leaues whiche some vse for downe or stufiinge of 
beddes. 1507 Gerarde Herbal cxcv. 515 OF cotton weedp, 
or Cudweeoe. X718 Quince Compl. Disp. 82 Cotton-weed 
is of little or no use now. x86x Miss Pratt Flower PI. 
III. 183. 

Co’tbonwood, coiiton-wood. The name 
of several species of poplar (Papttius') in U.S. ; so 
called from the cotton-like substance surrounding 
the seeds. Also cottotiwood treet 

i8a3 J.p. Hunter CapHvity 140 River bottom lands., 
support large groivths of trees, consisting; of cotton wood 
{Pepulus anfulata). iSay J. Cooper Prairie ii, He buried 
his axe to the eye in the soft body of a cotton-wood tree. 
183X Maynr Reid Scalp Hunt. xWii, A shady clump of 
cotton-woods invited us to rest. 

b. Cottd>. Cottonwood dagger, the name of a 


moth {Acronycta populi), the larva of which feeds 
on these trees. 

1870 Riley Missonri Rep. Ittsecit rig. 

Cortton-wood, cotton, wool. 

1. Cotton in its raw and woolly state, as ga- 
thered from the bolls of the plant ; raw cotton. 

x6oo Hakluyt Foy. (iSro) HI. 544 In this Countrey is 
great store of Gotten wool!, whereof the Indians make £ne 
Hnnen cloth. 1653 H. Coe an tr. Piuio's Tran. Iv. 315 
They apparel themselves with Stufts made of Silk and 
Cotten-wool 1704 Lend, Gnz. No. 39S3/4 The Car^o, . 
consisting of . . Cotton-yam, Cotton-wooll, Kc. 1813 Van- 
siTTART im Examiner s Ape. 317/^ The Import of Cotton 
Wool from the United States, x8d8 Rogers Pol. Earn, ii, 
(1876) It In a country like India the same person grows, 
gathers, cleanses and spins the cotton-wool, 
t b. pi. Obs, 

x6^ L, Roberts Merck. Map Commerce 118 The com- 
modities that are found here . are cotton woolls . . ivax, cotton 
and grogram yame. 

2. The same substance as prepared for wadding, 
qniltii^, packing fragile articles, etc. 

x8po Emerson Sec. ^ Sold, iv, 65, 1 know no remedy 
against it but cotton-wool, or the wax which Ulysses stuffed 
into the ears of his sailors, 1875 T. W. Hiccinson Hisf, 
If, S. X, 79 A coat thickly quilted with cotton-wool, 1884 
Harper’s Metg. Oct, 533/2 They are. boxed in cotton-wool, 
b. (^g.) To be or live in cotton-wool. 
x86g Miss Mulock Womaris Kingd. II. 45 Letty would 
never be happy unless she lived in clover and cotton-wool. 
1890 J. Fayn Burnt Million II. xxix. 330 To be in cotton- 
wool is a phrase significant of superfluous comfort, 

3. cettrib. and Comb, 

x86o Sai. Rev. IX. 65/3 An increase of competition in the 
cotton-wool market. xStq Tyndall Fragm. Sc. xi. (1871) 
334 A cotton-wool respirator. 

Hence Cottoa-wool 7 , {pionce-wd.), to stuff or 
close (the ears) with cotton-wool. 

1837 Motley Corr. 3 May, Cotton- wooling your ears ab- 
solutely to all hand-clapping and greasy mob applause, 

Cottony (kp't’ni), a, [f. Cotton sb. -h-Y.] 

1. Covered with a soft down or fine hairy nap or 
pubescence like cotton-wool. 

*578 Lyte Dodeens i. Ixi. 88 With small, narrow, & very 
softe'eottonie leaues. i6xx Cotcr., Lanugineux, . (Jottonie, 
downie, raossle. 1693 Evelyn Be la Quint. Compl. Card. 
II. 142 The Cottony sides of thdr leaves, rOoe Med. Jral, 
XII. 558 Leaves.. cottony underneath. 1876 Harley Mtfr. 
Med, 415 Amental£xogens,with.. numerous cottony seeds, 

. 2. Resembling cotton, of the nature of cotton ; 
soft, downy, and white like cotton. 

36&1 Evelyn Sylva (1679) s8 Oaks hear also a knur, full 
of a cottony matter, of which they anciently made wick 
for their lamps and candles. 1727 Philip Quartl 170 The 
Grass being of a soft cottony Nature. 0x851 Audubon in 
Cloues Birds N. W. (1874) 74 Lined with the cottony or 
silky substance that falls from the cotton-wood tree, 

Cot>toWU, COttowU (kpt|tann). Sc. [f. CoT 
+ Town.] A village or hamlet of cot-houses. 

1^6 in Carinl, Aherdee7t 8 Qam) And the Cotton sal 
frely occupy the ta side of the said lonyng on the north 
part, and the hospitale on the south side. X56X Reg. St. 
Andrews Kirk Sest. (1889) I.114 Toput hyr in conjunct fe 
of the cottoun of Forret, X813 J Headrick Agric, For- 
farshire 137 Cottagers are collected in small villages, called 
cpttowns, where they occupy a house and gai den, and some- 
times keep a cow, under the farmer. 

Cott-que^, var. of Cotqdbab. 

Cottrel, -il, van of Cottebed. 

Cotty (k(»'ti), a, dial. [f. Coi sb.^ + *T.] 
Of the nature of cot-wool ; matted together. 


* 7®9 A. Young Amu Agric, XL 280 {Kent, Romney 
Marsh) A cotty fleece is clean, but so matted together in its 
jibres, that no art can separate them, 


Cottyer, -yger, obs. ff. Cottiek, Cottager. 
tCotnl. Obs. [ad. L. cotula {cotyla) a hol- 
low vessel, measure of half a pint.] =CoTyiiE i. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Hush. iii. 1165 Of that thei dqo viii 
cotuls in a steme (L. amphora) of wynes trie. Ibid, xi. 
383 Or g^'pse, or askes twey cotuls no wronge Thi wynes 
doth. 

llCoiitlla, tcoilllle. Bot. [A med.L. appli- 
cation of L. cotula (see prec.) referring lo the shape 
of the flower ; Lyte has the anglicized form cotule^ 
A genus of Compositge, allied to camomile. 

1578 Lyte Dodoensw, xxx. x86 The second kinde [of wilde 
CamomiU] is now called in Latine and in Shoppes Cotula 
feetida.. thirde kinde is called Cotula non feeiida. .1 
haue Englished itUnsauerie Camonull, foolish Mathes, and 
White Cotula without sauour. The fonrth kinde may welbe 
called CoUda luiea, seeing it is so well like vnto the Cotules 
abouesaide; in English Golden Cotula, 1601 Chester 
Lofois Mart. (1878) 87 White (Cotula. 

CotlUlllite (ketwnait). Min. [Named after 
Dr, Cotiigna of Naples : see -its.] Native lead 
chloride found in white acicukr crystals in the 
crater of Vesuvius. 

[i&ay Amer, yml. Sc, XII. 185 Muriate of lead, to which 
the authors give the name of Cotunnia.) ^ 1834 Allan 
Mast. Min. 304 Cotunnite . . fuses very easily before the 
blowpipe. 1&9 Phillips Vesim. x. 2B0 (blonde of Lead— 
'Cotunnite' — found in the fissures of the Vesuvian lava, 

Oo-tutor, Co-twin, Oo-twlst; see Ca-prif. 
Cotwal, var. Kotwad an Indian police-ofi&cer, 
il Cotyle (kp'tili). [Gr. kotvAtj (in L, form 
cotyla) a hollow thing, a small vessel, a small liquid 
measure of about half a pint.] 

1. Gr. Antiq. See quots. (Not in English use.) 

X707 Flover Physic. Pulse -Watch 281^ Galen Bleeds 

Vouth of fourteen Years one Cotyla, that is, ten Ounces. 
1857 Birch Atu, Pottery (1858) II, giS The cotyle, or coty- 
he, is supposed to have been a deep cup., It was also a 
measure of liquid capacity, 

2. Anat.taA.Zool. a. The acetabulum or socket 
of the hip-joint ; also the coxal cavity in insects, 
b. One of the cup-shaped suckers ou the ‘arms’ 
of cephalopods, or on the heads of leeches, trema- 
toid worms, etc. 

i88a Syd Soc. Lex., Cotyle, the acetabulum, or socket of 
the hip-joint. Also, a cup-shaped organ, of which there aie 
many, on the arm of Cephalopoda, by which the animal 
attaches itself. 

CotyledoxL (kptilrdon). in 6 cotiUdon. [a. 
L. cotyledon the plant navelwort or pennywort, a, 
Gr. xoTtiXqSuw (f, Korlikt } ; see prec.) a cup-shaped 
cavity, the sucker of an octopus, also in senses i, 2 
below. Sense i was used in Fr. by Par^ (i 6 th 0 ,). 
The botanical sense 3 was introduced (in mod.L.) 
by Linnseus.] 

1. Pltys. One ofthe separate patches ofvilli on the 
fcetal chorion of Ruminants ; also applied lo the 
corresponding vascular portions of the uterine 
mucous membrane. 

Formerly applied also to the less separated lobules of the 
human and other discoid or diffuse placentm, 

,*S4S Raynold Bytih Maukmde n. viL (1643) 133 Coti- 
lidons, that is, the veynes by the which the conception and 
feature is tyed and fastened in the Matrix, 1634 I'- John- 
son tr. Parefs Chimrg.va.-xxca, (1678) 85 The Cotyledones 
[of the Uterus ] .. are nothing else than the orifices and 
mouths of the Veins ending in that place. 1684 Bouet's 
Merc, Compit. xiv. 513 Cassia, .relaxeth the Womb, and 
weakens the Cotyledons. 1787 Hunter in PkiL Trans, 
LXXVII. 444 Without any small protuberances for the 
cotyledons to form upon, as in those of ruminating animals, 
xSte Huxley Inlrod, Class. Anim, 97 A foetal cotyledon 
half separated from the maternal cotyledon of a cow. 

2. Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. Crassu- 
lacete, having thick succulent peltate leaves ; the 
British species is C, Umbilicus, populaily called 
Navelwort or Pennywort. 

xfox Holland Pliny II, 237 Cotyledon, named in Latine 
Vmbilicus Veneris, is a pretty little herb, hauing . . a leafe 
thick and fatty, growing hollow, like to the concauity wher- 
in the huckle-bone tumeth, and therupon it took the fore- 
said name in Greek, 1741 Cmnpl. Fata: Piece ii. hi. 404 
We have now . . CoWledons, Chrysanthemums. iWi Miss 
Pratt Flower, PI, II. 319 Cotyledon (Penny-wort). 

3. Bot. The primary leaf in the embryo of the 
higher plants (Phanerogams) ; the seed-leaf. 

The number of cotyledons in the seed serves as an impor- 
tant basis of classification^ of Angiosperms into Monocoty- 
ledons (=Endogens) with one cotyledon, and Dicoty- 
ledons (=£xocens) with t wo ; in Gymnospei ms the number 
varies, being usually more than two. 

[The teim was introduced by linnaus, and was esp. 
applied by him to those seed-leaves which aie not them- 
selves depsitaries of nutriment, but act as organs of ab- 
sorption, in which he saw an anidogy to the function of the 
cotyledons of the placenta (sense i)l Cf, Gaertner Be 
Frnctibus (1788) clxii ] 

[175X Linna'ds Philos. Bot, 54 Cotyledon, corpus laterale 
semiiiis, bibulum, cadiicum _ Ibui. 89 Cotyledones gnitna. 
hum proyeniunt e Vitello ovi, cui punctum vita innascitur; 
ergo Folia seminalia plantarura. qua Corculum involverunt, 
lidem sunt ] 1776 J. Issclnirod, Bot. (ed. 3) 410 The Seeds 
have two Cotyledons. 1845 Lindlev Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 18 
The embryo consists of three parts, the radicle, or young 
root, the cotyledons, or young leaves, and plumule, or 
young stem. 2875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot, 11. v, 443 
In some Cupressinea there are from three to nine, and in 
some Araucariea whorls of four cotyledons ; while among 
the Abietinga there are. .four or even rs many as fifteep. 


Cotyle'doual, a- rare. [f. prec. + -al (less 
according to L. analogy than -ab).] = Cotyde- 

DONABY. . 

1850 Owen in A, Sedgivich IL 193 It reminds me of 
the germ of a goodly tree between two fat cotyledonal 
leaves. 1875 — in Blake Zool. Pref. xii, Annular, discoid, 
cotyledonal, and diffused placenta. 

Cotyle'donar, «. rare. [f. as prec. -i- -ab.] 
Of or pertaining to a cotyledon. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 305 The seed has its embryo 
lying in one end pf the albumen, within which its co^- 
ledonar extremity is enclosed. 

Cotyledonary (kptiirdonari), a. _ [f. as prec. 
•f -ABY : corresp. to mod.F. cotyledonaire\. 

1. BoU Of the nature of a seed-leaf. 

X854 Bushnan in Circ. Sc. II. 27/2 These seed-lobes,^ or 
cotyledonary bodies, 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot, 501 The 
Embryo [in Cycadea] enclosed in the large endosperm pos- 
sesses two opposite unequal cotyledonary leaves. 

2. Fhys. Characterized by the presence of cotyle- 
dons ^ee Cotyledon i). 

x88S Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 367 The non- 
deciduate placenta is either diffuse, when the villi are 
scatteied, or cotyledonary, when they aie aggregated into 
patches corresponding with maternal patches (true Ru- 
minatUicA. 

Cotyie'donoid. Bot. [f. as prec. -t- -oid.] 

1863] Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss. 311 Coiyledonoids, a 
term applied to the germinating threads of mosses, fiom a 
notion that they are analogous to the cotyledons of Phse. 
nogams. 

Cotyledouons (k^tiU-donas), a. [f. as prec. 

-»• -OBS.] 

1. Characterized by the presence of cotyledons. 
X830 Lindlev Nat, Syst. Bot. 280 The cotyledonous ex- 
tremity becoming thickened in germination. i88a Syd. 
Soc, Lex,, Cotyledonous placenta. 

% Jig. Embryonic, ‘ in the germ {nonce-ttse.) 
1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland II. 42 What 
cotyledonous Beethovens . . broke the stiings of that Bioad. 
wood ‘grand.’ 

Cotyliform (kp'tilifpim), a. Bot. [ad. L. type 
*cotyKfDrmis, f. cotyla', gee Cotyle and -fobm.] 
Clip-shaped. 

1838 Lindley lutrod, Bot. (1848) II. 352 Cotyliform, 
resembling rotate, but with an erect limb. 

Cotyllgferous (kplili-dgeras), a, [f. L. cotyla 
(see Cotyle) - h -GBBODS.] Bearing or furnished 
with cotyles or cup-like organs. In mod. Diets. 
Cotylo* (kp tilu). Combining form of Gr. kotOXt/, 
k6tv\os : see Cotyle ; as in ootylo-pubio, -oaoral, 
adjs,, pertaining to the cotyle or socket of the hip- 
joint and to the pubis (or sacrum). 

a Todd Cycl, Anat. V. 132/1 The cotylo-sacral rib of 
um. Ihd. 139/2 The cotylo-pnbic aich. .resists the 
starting outward cA the ends of the cotylo-sacral arch. 

Cotyloid (k(>-tiloid), a. Anat. [ad. Gr. kotv- 
Aoti^ cup-shaped ; see Cotyle and -oid.] 

Shaped like a cup : applied esp. to the socket or 
acetabulum of the hip-joint (c, cavity), and to parts 
in connexion with this ; also to the coxal cavity in 
insects (cf. Cotyle 2 ). 

1760 White in Phil, Tratts. LI. foB The cotyloid cavity 
greatly diminished in size, 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
(1898) III. xxxiv. 428 A corresponding deep socket (or coty- 
loid cavity). 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 68a The synovial mem- 
brane . . covers the acetabulum, being continued . . ovei the 
surfaces of the cotyloid ligament. 

CotylophorOUS (k/itiV'fbras), a. Zool. [ad. 
Gr. type *KOTv\oip6p-os (f. kotv\i] hollow vessel, 
etc. - 1 - -^6pos bearing) -i- -ous.] 

Having a cotyledonaiy placenta; belonging to 
the Coiylophora or typical Ruminants of Huxley’s 
classiflcation of Mammalia, 

Cotyn, obs. f. Cotton. 

tCotsOO’lcs. Obs. A corruption of God's 
Hooks (the nails of the cross), as an asseveration 
or exclamation. Cf. Adzooes, Gadzooks, Zooks. 

1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. i. i, I trudg'd along as fast, 
Cotzooks, As Fortei with a Billet Doux, 

Cou, Couard, obs. ff. Cow, (^owaed. 

Coiicll (konlj), jJ.l Forms: 4-6 couolxe, 
cowcb(e, (5 fcouche, ouche, 6 choche, oooch, 
7 ooutoh.), 7 - couch, [a. F. (ouche ( 13 th c.), 
earlier OF. culcke, f. coucher\ see CoooH w.i] 

1. A flame or structure, with what is spread ovet 
it (or simply a layer of some soft substance), on 
which to lie down for rest or sleep; a bed. 
Now, in literary use, a general or vague term, 
implying that on which one sleeps, whether in 
ordinary language a bed or not, 

1340 Ayinh, 171 Ich , . wille wesse eche nijt mi bed an 4 
mine couche mid mine teares, c 1^5 Chaucer L, G. W, 
Plot. 99 (MS. Gg.), 1 bad men schulde me myn couche 
make. 1493 Petrotulla loi Brought to hir couch and 
lyenge there hedrede. 1535 Covrrdale 3 Sam. xi. 9 At 
euen he wente to lye him downe for to slepe vpon his 
couche. 1623 CoCKERAM, Couch, a little bed. 1757 Gray 
Bard 11. i, Low on his funeral couch he lies ! i8<^ J. Gra- 
HAME Sabbath 81 Wafting glad tidings to the sick man's 
couch. 1855 Macaulay Htst. Eng, III, 664 Hospitality 
could offer little more than a couch of straw. 1859 Tenny- 
son Geraint ^ Enid 737 The maiden rose And loft her 
maiden couch, and robed herself, 
b. fransj. and Jig 


COUCH, 


COUCH. 


138a Wyclif Isa, Ixv. 10 And the valei of Achor in to the 
couche [1388 restyng place] of droues. c 1400 Ywatue ^ 
Gaw. 2706 Sir Ywayn puld gres in the felde, And made n 
kouche opon hix shelde. 15^ Fleming Patiopl, M^isi, 284 
Nature hath not given unto men their, .being, to. .snore in 
the couche of carelesscnesse. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. 
V. § 11 As if there were sought in knowledge a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit. 1667 Milton 
P. L, I. W7 Rous’d fiom the slumber, on that fiery Coudi. 
1839 E.T). Claske Trav, 41/1 If he can endure . . seveie 
frost, with a couch of snow beneath the canopy of heaven. 

•l-c. ?An allowance for the night. Obs. [The 
oiiginal F. has couche.'] 

160X F. Tate Househ, Ord. Edw. //, § 18. 15 Amongst 
them al thei shal take for their coch two pichers of wine, 
ij galons of berre, vj candels, a tortis, etc. 

^ Erroneous rendering of L. cubiculum bed-room. 
1382 WvcLir I Kings xx. 30 Benadab fleynge wente. .into 
the cowch that was beside the bed place. — Matt. vi. 6 
Entie in to thi couche, and the dore .schet, preye thi fadir 
in hidlis. 

2. The lair or den of a wild beast (o^j.) ; now 
spec, the burrow of an otter. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xviii. xxvi. (1495) 785 Yf 
the whelpes gooth out of the cowche the bytche fetchyth 
them ayen. <;x42o Avow. Arth. xii. Men myjte no^te his 
cowche kenne For howundes and for slayn men, That he 
hade draun to his denne. ^ 153s Covlrdale Job xxxviii. 39 
His whelpes . . lurkinge in their couches. _ 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl, Retreat. 38 If a Boar intends to abide in his Den, 
Couch, or Fort. 1834 Medwin Angler in IFales 11 . ijg 
A dog-otter, .lushed fiom his couch among the roots. 

3. An article of furniture for reclining or sit- 
ting on ; a lounge : now commonly distinguished 
from a sofa by having a half-back and head-end 
only. 

c 1450 Merlin xxix, 580 Thei . . satte doun on a Cowche that 
was covered with a cloth of silke. a 1333 bo. Berners 
Muon Ivii. 194 He . . sat downe . . on a couche. 1663 J. Done 
Mist Sepivannt 179 Ten Table-beds or Couches of ease 
which had the feete of Silver, lyor Rowe Amb. Step- 
Moth. ii. i. They who loll'd at home on lazy Couches. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixi. 173 See one seated. .'Tis thy lord on 
a Tyrian Couch. 188^5 UpholstertFs Catal. 'Walnut Draw- 
ing Room Suite, consisting of Couch, two Easy Chairs, and 
six Chairs. 

1 4. A cloth spread upon a table for a meal. Obs. 
£1460 J. Russell Nurture 187 Lay a clothe on ^e 
table, ajcowche it is called & said. 15x3 Bk. Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 268 Laye a cloth, a couche, it is called, take 
your felawe that one ende, & holde you that other ende, 

6. A layer, stratum, bed j esp. a layer or coat of 
paint, varnish, etc, 

x6dx in T. Birch Hist. R, See, I. fia Lay on four or five 
couches more .When the last couch is well dried, rub it 
smooth. x6a8 M. Lister fourn, Paris (i6go] 3 Digging in 
the Royal Fnysick Garden, and sowing his Couches. loM. 
SS The first a or 3 couches or lays above the Foundation. 
X 73 S Diet. Polygraph, s.v. Couch, The gold wire-drawers 
also use the worn Couch, for the gold or silver leaf where- 
with they cover the mass to be gilded or silvered. 175$ 
L>ict. Arts ^ Sc, s.v. Porcelaitt, On this powder they lay a 
couch of dry fein, and on the fern another of the slaked 
lime. X859 Gullick & Timbs Pamt. 201 The artist . . 
spreads a thin couch pf oil or varnish over the colours. 

6, Malting. The bed or layer in which the grain 
is laid to germinate after steeping ; also the floor 
or frame upon which it is laid. 

x6xs Markham Eng, Housew. (16491234 When.. for want 
of looking to the Couch, and not opening of it . . it come or 
sprout at both ends. 1616 Surfl. & Markk. Countrie 
Parrne ss6 A great hig coutch or heape a yard thicke or 
better. X7A3 Lend. ^ Country Brew. ii. (ed. a) 95 Malt 
..to have its due Time in the Cistern. Couch, and Kiln. 
a xBag Forby Foe, E. Anglia, Chick, to begin to germinate, 
a., .barley on the couch hi the raalihouse. X875 TJre Diet. 
Arts III. 187 s.v. Malting, After remaining in the couch 
twenty-four bouts, .the couch is broken, that is, the planks 
composing the front of it are removed, 
b. Also in analogons uses, e. g, of hemp. 

ynil, R. Agric, Soc. X. 1. 178 The gleans [of hemp] 
are lifted on to the ground, and form a couch.. If suffered 
to remain longer in the couch it heats ana rots. 

+ 7 . Applied by Grew to the simple folding of 
petals in aestivation. Obs. 

xfiyx Grew Anai. Plants i. v. § 6 The Foulds of the 
Flower or Foliation are various . . The Close-Couch as in 
Roses, and many other double Floweis. Then the Con- 
cave-Couch, as in ’BkaxXAnstJlorealbo. .Daisies, and all otheis 
of an agieeing form : wheie the first apparent Fould or 
Composture of the Leaves is in Couch. 

8. J\Iaut. =CoAOH a. 

XTdp-xSso [see Coach sb. a]. 

9. Paper Manuf. A board covered with felt or 
flannel on which the sheets of pulp are placed to 
be pressed. (Cf. Couch v?- 6, Couoheb 8.) 

_ 1886 W. A, Harris Teclut. Diet. Fire Jnsur. s.v. Covch- 
vtg, Transferring the sheets of pulp from the moulds to 
boards covered with felt or flannel called ‘ couches’. 

10. aiirib. and Ca»ib., as couch-foot \ (in sense 
6), couch-bushel, -frame, -gauge (see quots.); 
+ oouch-bed, a conch used as a bed, a bed with- 
out canopy or hangings; so ooucli-bedstead ; 
couch-mate, a bedfellow; oouch-roU, a roller 
forming part of the machinery used in paper- 
making (cf. Couch d.i 6, CouchkbS), 

1 Couc^-fellow, bedfellow, cited by Johnson, 
'from Shaks,, is a conjectural alteration of the 
actual reading Coaob-fellow, q.v. 

**■5 K. Long tr. Barclays Argenis iii. xxiv. 229 The 
*Couch-Bed, which was . . inlayde with Checkec-worke of 
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Silver. i6ox Loud. Gaz. No. 2653/4 A Couch-Bed made of 
Point of Hungary red and green. 1755 Mem. Capt. P. 
Drake I. xv. 146 Little Celts, with a *Couch Bedsted in 
each. X766 C. Lcaobetter R. Gauger 6) ii. v. 277 A 
number of Floor-Bushels that are equal in Chaige to those 
Cistern or ’"Couch-Bushels. xZba'&oa'n'ama Dram. Idylls 

Ser. II. Doctor , From *coiich-foDt back to pillow. 1766 

C. Leadbetter R. Gauger (ed. 6^ it. v. 274 'Where ’’Couch- 
frames are used he must take tbeir Dimensions when they 
aie empty. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Emp. (1854) I. 
75s The grain, after being steeped . . is thrown out of the 
cisLern into a square or oblong utensil called a couch- 
frame. X766 C. Leadbctter R. Gauger 6) 11. v. 275 The 
Length, Breadth, and Depth of each *Couch-Gauge. 1875 
Browning ..4 APol. 209 Zeus* '’Couchmate. 1855 R. 

Herring Papet (1863) 91 The ordinary ’’couch roll, which 
acts upon the upper surface of the paper. 

Coucll (kautj, k«tj), sb.^ Also 6-7 couche, 7 
cooeh, coich ; see also Quitch. [A variant (app. 
originating in the southern counties, where still 
pronounced k«tj) of Quitch;— OE. czvice', cf, the 
phonetic series szuylc, smith, switch, such.] 

1 . A species of giass {TiHHcuvt repeiu) with long 
creeping root-stocks, a common and troublesome 
weed in cornfields. Also applied to various otlier 
creeping grasses. 

T. repens is sometimes distinguished as svhite couch', the 
name black couch being given to Alopecurus agrestis or 
Agrostis stolonifera. 

1637 Heywood Dial. Wks, 1874 VI. 266 Her browsing be 
the Brakes and bitter couche. 1794 Martyh Rousseasts 
Bot. xiii. 147 It is. .geneially execrated by husbandmen 
under the name of Couch, or Quich, which is but a corrup- 
tion of Quick. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 132 
In clayey arable lands this is a troublesome couch or 
squitch. X846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 
353 When the soil is very full of couch. _ xMi Daily News 
4 June s/6 The couch will not be. .eradicated in one year. 

D. More commonly couch-grass. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus tv. xliv. 503 Couche grasse . . is a 
noughty and hurlful weede to come. x6x3 Heywood Silo. 
Age III. Wks. 1874 III. 140 Wheat, whose spykes the weed 
and cooch-grasse shall outgrow. 1877 Black Green Past. 
(z^8) I. 7 The whole place is overrun with couch-grass. 

2 . Comb., as couch-picking, -root ; couch-onion, 

a name for Avena elatior or Haver-grass ; couch- 
wheat, Triticum Couch-gbass (see i b). 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devonis&i^ 153 To bum nothing 
but couch roots and other perennial rubbish. x88o Jefferils 
Hod^ ^ M. II. 262 In the autumn comes . . the couch- 
picking and burning. 1884 Miller Plani-n., Coucli, 
Couch-giass, or Couch-wheat, Triticum repens. Ibid., 
Avena elatior, Button-Giass, Couch Onion, Plaver-Grass, 
Onion-Grass, Pearl-Grass. 

Conch (kaiitj), v^ Forms : 4-5 cowohe, 4-6 
couche, 6-7 cowoh, ooutoh(e, (4 kouch, 
chouohe, 4-5 kowoh, 5 couoe, 6 chouch, 
ohowch), 6- couch, [a. F. coucher (latlic.), 
earlier colcher, culcher = Pr. colcar, II. colcare 
L. coUocdre to lay in its place, lay aright, lodge, 
etc., f. cow- together, intensive + locdre to place.] 

* Transitive uses. 

In the active voice Obs. in ordinary use, except in a few 
technical senses, as 4 b, 5, 6, 9 ; 7, 8, 15^ are literary. In 
some other senses the pa. pple. survives m archaic, poetic, 
or literary use. 

I. To lay down flat, and related senses, 

f 1 . irons. To cause to lie down, to lay down (a 
person, oneself, one’s head, etc.) ; to lay to sleep, 
put to bed ; rejl. to lie down. Obs. (exp. as in b.) 

1393 Gower Cotf. II. 92 If he may couche adown his bill. 
e X410 Anturs of Arth, xii, Thus am I cachrt to care, and 
couchet in clay, cxgsa Adam Bel 76 in Hazl. E. P. P, II. 
14a Home she wente, And couched her downe ag^ne. 
X594 Carbw Huartds Ejctcm, _ Wits xiv, (rs96) 256 l^ey 
couched a verie faire lady by his side. x6os Marston An- 
tonio's Rev. HI. ii, Thou look’st sunk-eyed; go couch thy 
head. 163* J, Hayward tr. Bumdi’s Erotnena 14 Caused 
her to bee brought to the Palace, .and couch’d her m a with- 
drawing chamber neere her owne. x685 F. Spence House 
of Medici 430 He fell into a drooping which couch'd him in 
his grave. 

D, Now only in pa, pph.— 1 jaid. or lying on, or 
as on, a conch. 

X583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 24 Coucht in a meddow 
Theyre panch with venison they franck and g;uaffye ca- 
rousing, x8ao Keats Ode to Psyche 9 Two fair creatures 
[Cupid and Psyche], couched side side In_ deepest 
grass. X840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxvii. The driver was 
couched upon the ground beneath. 1878 Masque Poets 25 
Cleopatra^ couched at feast. 

c. Said of animals; almost always reJl. or pass, 
arch. 

e X3SO Will, Palerne 2240 pat witty werwolf. . kouchid him 
under a kiagge. c 1450 Lonelich Grail Ivi. 493 The ton 
lyown Cowched him at his feet and the tothir atte the bed. 
x6^ Dryoen Hind * P. 11. 722 The Hind.. Then couched 
her self securely by her side. 1607 — Firg. Georg, 111. 706 
Thou seest a single Sheep.. couch’d upon the Plain. 1879 
Butcher & Lang Odyss, 58 As when a^hind hath couched 
her newborn fawns, .in a strong lion's lair. 

XS39 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (ijja) 4 Moue not an euyll 
that IS well layed. An iitcommoditie wel couched is not to 
be starred, 1833 'Wordsw. By the Seaside 'Wks. (1888) 
710/e The sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone to rest. 

' To couch a hofs head (also a cod's head) ; 
■to lie down to sleep. Obs. slang. 

. c xsxg Cocke LortWs B. (Percy Soc.) la Some couched a 
hogges heed under a hatche. 1570 Marr. Wit 4- Sc, iv. i. 
In Hazl. Dodsley II. 365 , 1 have more need to take a nap in 


my bed. Will, [aside] Do so, and, hear you, couch a cod’s- 
hcad 1 X64X Brome ybv. Crew ii. 'Wks. 1B73 III. ^2 Couch 
a Hogs-head, till the dark-man’s past. 1673 R. Head 
Canting Acad. 10 Couch a hogshead with me than. x8x8 
Scott Hrt, Midi, xxx, ’ We’U couch a hogshead, and so 
better had you’. 

t f. To track (a boar) to its lair. Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, 3 To couch and rear a Boar. 

+ 2 . To cause to crouch or lie close; in pa. pph. 
prostrated, crouching, lying close ; cf. sense 17. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 507 Hee shakes aloft his Romaine 
blade, Which like a Faulcon towring in the skies, Cowcheth 
the fowle below with his wings shade. 16x3 Hayward 
Norm. Kings in Select, Harl. Misc. (1793)18 Their ancient 
laws, .were dashed to dust ; all lay couched under the con- 

ueror’s sword. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxii. 402 Trembling with 

ismay, Couched close to earth, unhappy Medon lay. 

+ 3 . To lay (things) ; to place, set, put down ; 
to dispose horizontally or in layers. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Knt.'s 'T. 2075 The fyr was couchid first 
with strec, And thanne with drye stykkes. _ — Milled s T, 
25 His Almageste and bookes His Astrelabie. .His Augrlm. 
stoneslayen. .On shelues couched at his beddes heed, cuvee* 
Rom. Rose 6905 On folkes shuldris thinges they couchen. 
That they nyl with her fyngris touchen. 11x4x0 Anc. 
Cookery 461 Then couche the chekyns in dishes. X54S 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xiii. 77 Lay up and couche 
the cleane wheate in my barne. X575 G. Harvey Leiter- 
Ik. (Camden) 98 A litell apish hat chowchd faste to y" pate 
like an oister. 158X J. Bell H addon’s A nsw. Osor, 52 b, 
If they had couchte all their noddles together, Pas- 

guils Ret. Dij, I couch it.. with all , , humilitie at her 
Maiesties. .feete, x6ao Surflet Countrie Farme t. v. 23 
An vnderstorie. .to couch your wines and cidies in. X63X 
Welver Anc. Fun. Mon. 379 The bones of the dead 
couched vp in the Charnell-house. 1669 A. 'S.vno'em'aArsPict. 
84 Smoothness of shadowes, or close and sweet couching 
the colours. 1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship 54 To couch well 
is to lay close and even. 

t b. Building. Tb lay (stones, etc.) in a wall 
or building ; to bed. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov, HI. xix, The stones beinge not surely 
couched and mortied, falleth a way. X538 Leland I tin. II. 
88 Theie be few Peaces of Work yn England of thantiquite 
of this that standith so hole and so well couchid. c X570 
Pride 4- LmvL (1841) 32 In his hand he had a flat measure 
..Whereby his length and bredth he toofcc.,And wisely 
couched both his stone and brick. X607 Hibron Wks. I, 
236 Wilt not thou suffer a ragged vnhewen stone to bee 
couched in thy wall ? 1631 Weever Anc, Fun. Mon. 743 
The Chappell . .where thisspatious Grauestone lies couched. 

t C. Gardening. To lay, set, bed (plants or slips) 
in the earth. Obs. 

X574 Hyll Planting 84 Place or couche them [roots] in 
the sayde hole and earth againe. x66e Shasrock Fegeteibles 
127 Couch them in the bed where you rais’d them fiom 
seeds, xyxo London & Wise Compi, Card, (1719) 293 
Florists now aie busie in couching their Layers. 

t d. To lay, overlay (gilding on a surface) ; to 
set (jewels in their setting). Obs, 

14, . E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) 84 To cowche gold : take 
gleyre and saffrone. .and cowche on Iby gold whyle it is 
moyste. 157S Hunnis Hyvef. Hunnye Gen. xxiv, 22 Rich, 
jewels coucht in silver fine. 

t 4 . With inverted constiuction ; To lay, overlay, 
inlay, spread, set zoilh (f). Chiefly in pa. pple. 

c xgm Arth, ^ Merl. 5652 Alle he was couched with azur. 
X398TREVI.SA Barth. DeP. R, xix. cxxix. (X495) 937 The 
wayis..pauyd and cowchyd wyth harde stones. ?i»x4oo 
Morte Arth. 909 Clasppis of clere golde, couched wyth 
stones, 14x3 Lydc. Pilgr. Sowle iii. ix. (1483) 55 A table 
that was couchid with sulfur and with quyck coles. X509 
Barclay Shyp of Polys 11570) 169 Gayly couched and set 
with precious stone. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 858/2 
Two great cellars couched full of wine, c x6xx Chafsian 
Iliad xiii. 7x9 His huge round target. ."With hides well 
couch’d with store of brass. 

b. To embi older with gold thread or the like 
laid flat on the surface. Also aisol. 

01386 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 1303 His coote armour was 
of a cloth of Tars, Cowched of perlys whyte. xS37 
Stat, Ireland. (1765) 1 . 121 No woman, .weare any kyrtell 
..couched ne layd with usker after the Irish fashion, 
x6i^ NLyxsai.^msi Blacky Bk 'Wks. 1840 V. 543 Under the 
plain frieze of simplicity thou mayest finely couch the 
wrought velvet of knavery. 1890 Art Interchange 20 Dec. 
216/2 Couch around the edges of flowers and leaves. xSgi 
Ibid. 14 Feb. 55A The edge should be sewed down and 
couched with gold thread. 

6. Malting. To lay or spread (grain after steep- 
ing) on a floor to promote germination. 

150a J, Heywood Prov. ^ Ep^r, (1867) No bruer . , 
Dare couch malte and water, m house togyther. x6i5 
Markham Eng. Housew. (1660) 156 The Corn being steept, 
may. .be cast from the Fat or Cestern to the floor, and 
there coucht. ijaj Mortimer Husb. (J.), If the wither be 
warm, we immediately couch malt about a foot thick ; but 
if a hotter season lequire it, we spread it on the floor much 
thinner. 1725 Bradley i?<izwi,i 7 irAs.v.AfAf/, Then it must 
he couch'd or heap’d. 1876 [see Couching]. 

6. Paper Manuf. To lay (a sheet of pulp) upon 
a felt to be pressed. (Cf. Coucheb 3 .) 

X75X Chambers Cycl. av. Paper, He delivers it [the pultf] 
to the coucher, who coaches it upon a felt laid on a plank, 
and lays another felt on it; and so successively. xSoy 
Speef. CobPs Patent No, 3084 Tlie said machmery for 
couching is used in the manner last described. 

II. To lower, bring down, put down. 

7 . To lower (a spear, lance, etc.) to the position 
of attack, grasping it in the right hand with the 
point directed forwards ; to level as a gnn, 

1470-85 Malory Arthur i. xi, Than they dressid her 
sheldes, and beganne to couche her speres many good 
knyghtes, X58X Styward Mart.Diseipl. xxo If yourbattaile 
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be as«ialted with horse, then couch and ctosse your pikes. 
1591 Shaks. I Hen, VI, ni. ii. 134 A brauer Souldier neuer 
couched Launce. 1670 Cotton Es^ertton iii. xi. 544 With his 
Musket couch’d at nis Cheek. 1757 GtLKt^Barn 1. i, To 
arms ! cried Mortimer, and couch'd his quiv'ring lance. 1808 
J._ Barlow Cohtmh. v. 63* They, .couch the long tube, .dis- 
miss the whizzing lead, *837 Tkirlwall Greece IV. xxxiii. 
zgt The phalanx advanced, with spears couched. 

8. To lay or bring down, lower, depress (a 
member or part of the body, etc.). 

c z£xi Chapman Iliad xni. (R.1, All heads coucht so close 
to earth they plow The fallow with their homes, a 1711 
Kfn Sion PoeL Wks. 1721 IV. 419 My Guardian [Angel] 
couch'd bis Wing. 1733 Chambers CycL Swpp. s.v. AfpU, 
Six or eight thorns, some erect, others couched. 1706 Hull 
Adveriaeri Feb. 4/3 She.. couched her head for fear she 
should get the blow. 1833 Kirby Htd>. ^ Jnsi, Anini. I. vi. 
212 When the longer ones [spines] are couched . . the short 
ones may come into play. 1838 Greener Gunnery 8 They 
might the more readily couch their cheeks to take aim. 

9- Surg. To lemove (a cataract) by inserting a 
needle through the coats of the eye and displacing 
the opaque crystalline lens below the axis of 
yision. Also to cotuk the eye or a person. 

1601 Holland Pliny H. 234 To be pricked with a needle 
for couching of a_ cataract. 1634 T. Johnson tr Parejis 
Chirurg. XVH. xxii, (1678) 385 Sometimes . . the Cataract is 
not couched whole, but is broken into many pieces. 17x0 
Luttrell ErtH Eel. (1837) William Read., 

coucht one of the eyes of Sir Simon Harcourt with successe. 
17*54 Reid Jnquity vi. § 3 The young man couched by 
Cheselden. Mrs. Gashell M. Barton xxxviii. She 
has been couched, and can see as well as ever. X871 Morlev 
Voltaire (1886) 253 The surgeon who has couched his 
patient’s cataract, 

b. fig. in reference to mental or spiritual vision, 
r?*® VouHG Leroe Fame u. (17S7I gfi So blind are mortal 
men, Tho’ Satirecouch them with her keenestpen. 1839 De 
Quincey Recoil. Wks. II. 133 She it was. .that first 
couched his eye to the sense of beauty. 

1 10. fig. To put down, quell, suppress, lay. Obs, 
*586 J. Hooker Girald, Irel, in Holinshed II. 77/2 
Which broiles being couched for a time. X67X True Nour- 
cB/iAiSs That your vanity may be. .hereafter coutched. 

+ U. To bring do\vn, lower in dignity. Obs. 
ifoa FuLBECKE^aM<fe^fer32 The state being now couched, 
and dsuolued to the dregges of the people. 

HI- To place, lodge j hide ; express in words. 

+ 12. To place in a lodging or dwelling; to 
lodge ; pass, to be lodged or located. Obs, 
c X400 Maundev. (1830) vi. 63 Pei haue none houses, hut 
tentes..and Jiere henetne )»ei couchen hem and Slwellen. 
«tS 34 tr, /tff. Verg. Mug. Hist. [Camden] I. 139 Hee 
cowMed him self m an abbay. x6si Reliq. IVotion. (1685) 
aj t They were couched in the College. 1690 in Kirkton Hist. 
Cn. Scot. yiu. (18x7) 339 The Councill went on to couch the 
miRuters in their confynements. 

+ 13 . To lay in concealment (more or less); to 
hide, conceal ; refi. and pass, to lie hidden, to luxi. 
Obs, or arch. 


*S 77“87 Holinshed Chrott. Ill, 1217/2 There were some 
seeretlie couched in couert x6xo Barrougk 
Meta. Phyfick v. xvii. (1639) 310 If the quantity of humour 
be sreatj it sometinie couctieth it selfe in sotne pilnclpall 
raenibeTe 1650 Fuller Pisgeth lu v. 123 Aluch of providence 
being TOuched under the seeming casualty thereof, 179a 
Mad. D Arblay Diary Apr,,^ He wear& no semblance tnat 
hu not a real and sympathetic subbtance couched beneath. 
18x4 Scott Ld^ of Isles v, xxvii, Couch, thee midway on the 
wold. ' 

+ 14 , To set, place, put (together >vith others, in 
a list, category, etc.) ; to collocate, comprise, in- 
clude. Obs. 

^ X3^ Udall Mrassn. Par. Pref. 14 Couched together 
in this one weorke, 1373 Bahet Alv. To Rdr. (rs8o) a, I 
have couched manie wordes together. .in the,. tables for 
breuiue sake, x^x Marbixk 102, 1. .couched 

hi^m in this Catalogue of Heretikea x6^ Howell Por* 
(Arb.) 23 Hee must couch in a faire Alphabetique 
pwer-book the notablest occurrences. 1729 Shelvocke./^f'- 
V. 3x0 Under them are couched all Frauds, under- 
hand Practices, &c. 

15. To put together, frame, shape, arrange 
(words, a sentence, etc ) ; to express in language, 
put into words; to set down in writing. Now 
always to couch in such and such terms, words, 
language, etc. 


xSM More SuppUc. Soulys Wks. ago/x It is so contriued, 
- ^womes so cowched, that, .a simple reader might,. 
'5 J. deadly corrupted. X586 W. Webbe Eng-, 

roetru (Atb,| 63 In chouching the whole sentence, the like 
K^de IS to be had. xSgi Hobbes Levtat/i, in, xxxiii. 203 
words wherein the question.. is couched, xyo. Enz . 
Thepphr^t-. Flattery well couch’d. 1746 Wesley 
Prine. MH/todtst 5 The Argument . . is best understood 
When couched in few words. 1735 Maqens Insurances II. 
?S 5 All Insurances, .shall be coumed and executed accord* 
prescribed. 1830 Lytton P, Clifford i, 
All the Mswers he received were couched in the negative. 
1870 C. M. Davies Unorth, Land. 99 The Swedenbornans 
. .couching it in their oun peculiar phraseology. 

D. To express in an obscure or veiled way; to 
cover up (an idea, meaning, etc.) under, in, etc. 
(Formerly sometimes with up', cf, to wrap up.) 
tShiHovnlies ii. Fasting i. (1859) In this smooth ques- 
twn they couch up subtilly this argument or reason* x<8c 
Nashe j Menaphon Ded. (Arb) 14 Which Hm 

couched most closely vnder darke fables profonnditie. 164a 
Needham tt.Selden'sBtare Cl. 47 The truth it self whiS 
V S’ Taylor tr. Bekmeits 

flteos, Pmlos, 410 The whole New Testament is couched ud 
No. 214 V 6 That great 
Philosopher . , has couched several admirable Precepts in 


remote Allusions and mysterious Sentencec. x88o J. Cairo 
Philos. Relig. vlt. X93 Materialistic metaphors under which 
our spiritual conceptions are couched. 

** Intransitive uses (from rejl>^. 

Now chiefly said of, or with figurative reference to, beasts. 

IV. 16. To lie. a. Of persons ; esp. To lie in 
a place or position of rest, to lie at rest or in sleep ; 
to recline, to repose, arch. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Whs. (t88o) 168 [Prestis] chouchen in softe 
beddis. 1367 Harvan Caveat 32 They haue cleane strawe 
in some barne. .where they a>uch comly to gether. a 1638 
J. Smith Set, Dtsc. ix. 415 The souls of wicked men., 
become heavy and sink down, .and couch as near as may be 
to the centre. 18x4 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles v. iv. At eve they 
couch’d in greenwood bower. 1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. 
Wines ^ Pol. vi. g6 The peasantry. .live under roofs of 
rushes and couch upon beds of straw. 1883 G. Meredith 
Diana I. i. 24 Couching in a garden, catching with one 
hand at fruits. 

b. Of animals ; now spec, to lie in their lair. 

*393 Gower Costp. 1 . 84 The jonge whelp . . Hab noght his 
maistre betre awaited To couche, whan he seith go lowe. 
1348 Supplic. Poote Commons (1871) 84 Yf they [these 
dombe dogges] be but ones byde cowche.. they draw the 
tayle betwine the legges. x349-tia Sternhold & H. Ps, civ, 
To couche in their dennes. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv 
S.V., Wild-boar, A Boar coucheth, Lodgeth. 183a Ht. 
Martineau LHe in Wilds i. 9 The beasts would couch in 
our neighbourhood. x8^ Jesse Anecd.Dogs 270 An otter. , 
it was supposed that he had gone to couch more inland. 1856 
Kanr A-rct. ExpL I. x. 106 They prefer the bare snow, 
where they can couch within the sound of our voices. 
fid' Primer Hen. W/f, 137 The wanes couched, the 

winds fell. 

+ c. Of things : To lie (in the general sense). Ohs. 
c 139X Chaucer Astral. 11. % 29 Lat thyn Astrelabie kowch 
adown euene vpon a smothe grond. 1378 Banister Hist. 
Man i, 24 The ribbes . . endewed with Appendances. . where 
they couche with the cauities of the Vertebres. x6ix Bible 
Deut. xxxiii. 13 The deep that coucheth beneath. X640 
Sanoebson Sertn. xii. [z68i) II. 174 The laying of Stones 
together by making them Couch close one to another. 1681 
Chetham Auger's Vadi-nu ii. 1 8(i68p)ii So as they may 
twine, and couch close one within another. 

17. To take or fall into a posture more or less 
approaching that of lying at rest. a. To lie down, 
crouch, cower, as a beast, in obedience, fear, etc, 
+ b. To crouch or stoop under a burden («?fo.). 
+ C. Ofpersons: Tobowin reverence or obeisance; 
to curtsy (oir.). d. fig. (from a and c) To bow 
in subserviency or submission ; to submit, succumb. 

exaSd Chaucer Clerk's T. 1x50 Thou shalt make him 
TOUche as doth a quaille. ? 41x400 Morte Artlmre raa 
The Romaynes . . Cowebide as kenetex befoie b« kynge sel. 
wne. c X460 TovimUy Myst, 96, I cowche to the than for 
feyu ncre gretyng, Haylle, Lord 1 XS34 Rt. Wjutinton 
Tullyes Offyee i. (1340) 30 To stoope tor no man . . nor to 
couche to fortune. 1348 Udall Brasm. Apopktk. 305 a, He 
with a nauie of three hundred shippes made sixe hundred 
shippes of theiis couche. a XS53 — Eoyster D. i. iv, Couche 
on your marybones..down to the giound. z$n Campion 
Hut. Ireland 11. ix. (1633) 110 A Lady of such part, that all 
Sstates of the Realme couched uuto her# 1590 Spenser 
F. a 111. 1. 4 An aged Squire. .That seemd to couch under 
his shield. 1807 Walkington Opt, Glass 43 The Asse wittily 
coucht down to case himself of his waight. 16x1 Bible Gen. 
xlix. 14 Issachar is a stionge asse couching downe betweene 
two burdens. x6s»R. HoLLiNowoBTHA'jrFW. cone. Umrped 
Powers 46 To perswade men to couch down under Usurpa- 
Uon. xSai Joanna Baillie Pfetr. Leg, Colutnbus tcIix, 
Like spaniel couching to his lord. 

+ e. iransf. Of plants; To lie or bend close to 
the ground. Of leaves : To droop. Obs. 
x6oi Holland II. 224 It coucheth and cieepeth low 
by the ground, and is like vnto Millet. i68x CThetham 
^pde-in, xlu § 7 The Weeds which have couched 
all Winter, begin to erect their heads, X744 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husoaiulinati vr. H, (ryso) 82 Frosts that will cause the 
leaves, .to look yellow and couch. 

18. To lie in ambush, to lurk. 

1383 Stanyhumt Aeneis ii, (Arb.) 44 Heer ar couching 
soom troups of Greekish asemblye. -sBcn Topsell Four-f, 
(1673) 31 The beast, .cowching close in bis cabbin. 
17x8 Pope x. 210 Ihe unwearied watch their listening 

Iradeis keep. And couching close, repel invading sleep. 
i8« ScoTT,.Ri7*rf^ III iv, Bertram.. couches in the brake 
and fern, Hiding his face. 1839 Tennyson /flfyffr, Guinevere 
3* ^uncelot passing by Spied where he couch’d. 

18e Of leaves, etc. ; To lie ia a bed or heap for 
decomposition or fermentation. 

f 770-4. A- Hinter Georg. Ess. {1804) II. 63 [Oak leaves] 
after being raked into heaps • . should immediately be car- 
ried to some place near the hot-houses, where they must 
*8®7R- W. DicHson Pract. Agric, II. 260 
When the heat in the process of couching has gone too far. 
*®S* ypw/. Agric, .5W. XII. ir. 385 The leaves.. are 
crushed .into a pulp, ^This is.. made Up into balls, and 
dried for several days in open sheds. .The mill grinds the 
hardened balls into powder, and • couching ’ then begins; 
the powder being watered daily for several weeksf fer- 
meiiis. * 

ConcL (kautj, kx7tj), zr.3 [f. CobohjJ.2] tram. 
To clear of couch-grass. 

'j 3^* Strong wheat-loam 

. ^epeate^y ploughed, dragged, harrowed, and couched. 

qwenance. [See next, and -ancb.] b= next! 

1886 Blackmore in Mag^ May 874 If, .prescrip- 

tion tor levance and couchance conferred any right. 

CoQchancy (kau'tjansi). Law. [f. Couobant : 

In phrase Levancy and couchancyi 
the feet of being levant and couchata ; see next. 

1693 Ventms Reports Table s. v. Common, In a Title of 
Common for Beasts Levant and Couchant, the Levancy and 


Couchancy is not Traversable. x8x8 Sir J. Bayley in Bar- 
new & Cr. Rep. I. 710 If levancy and couchancy were 
incident to the right of common appendant. 

CoTLCliailt (kau'tjant), a. [a. F. couchant, pr. 
pple. of coucher to lie, Couch.] 

1. Lying down ; couching : esp. of an animal : 
see Couch v. i 6 b. (Often with allusion to the 
heraldic use.) 

X496-7 [see bj. x6ox Holland Pliny I. aig This 
dog . . lay still couchant and neuer stirred nor made at 
them. X670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 48 The tomb of 
this . . saint with her statue in a couchant posture, zyao 
Welton Suffer. Son of God II. xv. 400 He beheld these 
Savage Creatures. .Couchant at His Feet. 1807 Wordsw. 
White Doe i. 203 'Fhe milk-white Doe. .Couchant beside 
that lonely mound. 1882 H. C. Mebivale Faucit ofB. II, 
11. iii. 172 Frisco, who had been couchant regardant, con- 
tributed another low giowl to the dialogue. 

b. Couchant atm levant : lying down and rising 
up ; said of cattle in permanent or qnasi-permanent 
occupation of jrasture; more commonly Lbvaht 
and couchant, q.v. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 13 § 10 Where the same 
quyeke catell 3’S couchant and levaunt. 

2. Her. Of an animal : Represented as lying with 
the body resting on the legs and (according to most 
authors) the head lifted up, or at least not sunk in 
sleep (dormant). 

c 1300 Sc. Poem Heraldry 129 in Q. Eliz. Acad., etc. 98, 
XV maneiis of lionys in armys. .the v. seand; vj mordand ; 
vij cuchand. 1390 Spenser F, Q, hi. ii. 25 His crest was 
covered with a couchant Hownd. X634 Peacham Gentl, 
Exerc.^ lit. 157 Couchant [is] couching or lying downe close 
with his head betweene his legges like a Dog. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. y. x. 248 If a Lyon were the proper coat 
of Judah, yet weie it not probably a Lyon Rampant.. but 
rather couchant or doimant. xjsh-7 ti. Keyslet’s Trav. 
(1760) I, 467 At the foot of the .staiis.,are two large lions 
couchant of white marble. 1766 Porny Heraldry Gloss., 
Couchant. expressing the posture of any Animal that is 
Ij'ing on his belly, but with his head lifted up. 1864 
Boutell Heraldry, Hist. ^ Pop, x. 59 When in the attitude 
of taking repose, the Lion is Couchant, or Dormant. 

fif. i^x J. Jackson TmeEvang. T.iii. 193 That [Religion] 
which is more ca1me..lesse rampant, and more couchant. 
1839 Tennyson Idylls, Guinevere 11 Sir Modred. .evei like 
a subtle beast, Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne, 
Ready to spring. 

f 3. Bending down, crouching.* Obs. rare. 

1706 De Foe yu-re Div. Inlrod. 3 A constant Bondage 
bows his Couchant Neck. Ibid. iii. 7 Kings were the 
General Farmers of the Land, Mankind the Cattle . . Meer 
Beasts of Burthen, Couchant and Supprest, 

fig. *693 Drydem fm/enal xi. (R,), When couchant vice 
all pale and tiembling lay 1 

1 4. Lodging dwelling. Obs. 

1603 WiTHALS Diet. (1608) 77 'Fhe place, manor house, or 
Farme. .where this Officer is couchant & abiding. 

+ 0 . Lying hidden, lurking [/xV. and fig,). Ohs. 

1642 Annot, Cert. ^useries xYoai manner of expression 
hathcouchant a_pernitious insinuation, x’jaoyfuvso^ Suffer. 
Son of God I. viii. 160 The Divine Majesty, Couchant under 
the Weakness of a tender Infant, 

II Couche (k^Je), a. Her. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of 
coucher to lie, COucH.] Said of a shield suspended 
by the sinister comer so as to hang in a slanting 
position ; also = Couched h. 

*7*7~3 * Bailey vol. ii, Coucht (in Heraldry) denotes any 
thing lying along, as a Chevron coucht signiRes a Chevron 
lying sideways. 1864 Boutell Heraldry, Hist, ^ Pep, iii. 
(ed, 3; 16. 

Couched (kaut+t), ppl, a. [f. Couch o.i -i- 
-BD ^.] Laid or lying down ; lying hidden or 
concealed, covert ; expressed in words, etc. ; see 
the verb. 

13*3 UouGLAS .Mneis x. xiii, 68 Throw, .hys targe platit 
thriis wylh steyll And throw the cowchit lynnyn euery 
devil. XS73 Twync /Eneid x. Dd ij b, Deepe silence now 
to breake, and to disclose my chouched paine, X67X Milton 
P.R. I. 97 Not force, but well couch't fraud. xto3 Bur- 
THOGGB Causa Dei 33a When this well couch’t frame of 
World shall burn. 1807 Home in PMl, Trans. XCVII. 91 
The experiments were again repeated on the couched eye. 
X807 J. Johnson Orient. Vcy. 168 Tiger Island (so called 
uom some faint resemblance, .to a couched tiger). X833 I. 
Taylor Spir. Despot, vi. 231 The couched resentment oFthe 
Church. 

b. Her. Said of a chevron borne sideways, 
issuing from the side of the escutcheon, 
xs86 Ferne Blae. Gentrie 181 The most rare manner is, to 
see them [cheuerons] borne couched, 

Cou'chedness. rare. [f. prec. + -NESS. Cf. 
CouoH V. 1 5 .] The quality of being set together ; 
composition, framing (of a defined kind). 

x6a9 Gaule H oly Madn. 165 A . , more solide couched- 
nesse of the Joynts and Bloud. „ 

II Couchee (ku-^e). Also 7-8 -oh 6 e, 8 -ch 6 ; 
rai-ely coucher. [a. F. couche, variant of coucher 
(Litti^, Coucher sb. i) lying down, going to bed 
(subst. use of coucher inf. ; see Couoh v. i] 

1. An nssewhly of company in the evening ; an 
evening reception. 

_Cf. F. _/e coucher dn rot, ot simvly le coucher, the recep- 
tion which preceded the king^ going to bed ; petit coucher 
the interval between this reception and the king's actual 
retirement, during which he saw only his household officers 
Or other privileged persons. 

*®7® J^heredge Man of Mode iv. i, I was coming late 
from Whitehall after the King’s Couchde. x(^9 Cstavmn 
Amoit. Statesman u, 28 Almost at all his Levyes and his 
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Couchees. «i7is Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 231 The 
Duke’s levees and couchees were so crowded that the anti- 
chambers were full. 1719 Mem. Lavis XIV, v. 56 At the 
Queen's Coucfaer, where the King was. 1776 Harris Let. 
in Private Lett. \stLd. Malmesbuty 1 . 350 , 1 attended 

the three Couchds last night of the Speaker, Lord Mansfield 
and the Chancellor. 1831 Carlyle 6'ar'^. i iv, Pompous 

ceremonials. .Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, Couchees. 

+ 2 . An obeisance. Ods. 

169X Xew Discoj). Old Intreague xxi, Bend with aukward 
Couchees to the Throne. 

Coucheneele, -nille, obs. ff. Cochineal. 
tCoU'cher^. Oh. Also 4 ooucheour. [app. 
a. Anglo-Fr. *c<nichetnir'. cf. F.rrwf/ifiwr'aconcher’ 
(Cotgr.).] ? A couch-maker, an upholsterer. 

c 1400 besir. Troy 1597 Carpentours, cotelers, coucheours. 
1415 in York Myst. Introd. 23 Tapiseis, Couchers. c 1440 
litd. XXX. 270 {/leading) The Tapiteies and Couchers. 

Coucher^ (kau'tjai). Also 5 ? oo(u)choTiT0. 
[app. a. Anglo-Fr. *couchour~F . coticheur he who 
lies, a lier, f. cottcher : see Covaii p.i] 

1 . One lying down: in 15th c. quot. perh. one 
confined to bed; in Sc. one who lies when he 
ought to be active, a laggard, coward, poltroon. 

14. . Seven Deadly Sins 76 in Pol. Pel. if L. Poems 217 
He [Auaryssia]..kepith me low lyke a cochoure. nx66i 
RuTHCRroRD Lett. i. Ixv. (Jam.), To go to the camp with 
Christ . . not . . sit at the lire with coumrei s. i8m D. Moir 
Mansie JVauc/t iv. (1849) 20, 1 took the coucherT blow. 

2 . One who couches or crouches. 

x88o Browning Dram. Idylls Ser. ii. Doctor — , The cou- 
cher by the sick man's head. 

+ 8. A table-cloth ; = Coucil sb^ 4. Ohs. rare. 
*S7* Jnv. in T. D. Whitaker Hist. Craven (1812) 229 One 
cowcher, or carpett, for a longe table. 

'}• 4 , A large book, such as remains lying for use 
on a desk or table. Obs. Cf. Ledges. 

^ X5M Horman Vnlff. 84 A whole boke is commeniy called 
indifterenllye a volume, a boke, a coucher : but. .A volume 
is lesse than a boke : and a boke lesse than a coucher. 

+ b. esp. A large breviary that lay iicrmanently 
on a desk in church or chapel. Obs. 

i^'lVill o/Clovyle (Somerset IIo.l, Librum vocatum a 
Cowcher ad deseruiendum in ecclesia. 1467 Piton Ch. 
Acts 235 Do et lego ecclesiae collegiatse Ripon\ imuin 
coucher magnum de usu Ebor', quern volo . . in stallo pree- 
bendas de 'lliorp cathena ferrea ligari. X334 in E. Peacock 
Ck. P'urnitnre (1866) 199 Item an other cowcher with 
y claspis of siluer. X549 Act 3-4 Edw. VI, c. 10 § i All 
fioolm called . . Couchers, Journals, Ordinals . . shall be. . 
abolished. XSM lujunct. Q, Elis, in Spai row Coll. (1675) 47 
Item, That the Church-Waidens. .shalfdeliver unto ourVisi- 
tors the Inventories of Vestments, Copes . . and specially of 
Grayles, Couchers. .and such like. 

+ 0. A large cartulary or register; a cmcher- 
book. Obs. 

. *^ 7"37 CowEL tnierpr.y Coucher, the general book in 
which a corporation entreth their pailicular Acts for a per- 
petuall lemembrance of them. X7g6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
PotfcAer .. In some old Statutes, it is taken for a Book, in 
which a Corporation, etc. Register their particular Acts. 

'I' 5 . A resident commercial agent or factor in a 
foreign place. Obs. Cf. ambassador leger. 

x6ox J. Kevmor Dutch Fishing in Phenuv (ivail I, 227 
She ftne Herring-Buss] imployeth . . at Lana Viewers, 
Packers .. Couchers to make the Herrings lawful Mer- 
chandizes. X607 CowcL Interpr., Cowcher signifieth a 
factour that continueth in some place . . forTrafique. X706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Coucher, an old Word for a Factor 
residing in some Foreign Country for Traihck, as formerly 
in Gascoigne tp buy Wines. 

"hO. A setter dog. Obs,~° 

VJ06 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Coucher. a Setter, or 
Setting-do^. 

' 7 . Comb, f coucher-book, a large cartulary. 

x6xx Cotgr., Chartulaire, a Terrier, or Coucher-book. 
x6a3 Lisle jEl/ric on O. ^ H. Test. To Rdr. 17 Old 
charters that I met with among the Kings Records, and in 
the Coucher-bookes of Monasteiies. 1640 Somner Antif. 
Cawterb. 153 All. .Coucher-books or Liegeis and Records 
that ever I could yet see. xSpx J. T. Fowler Coucher-bk. 
of Selby (Yks. Record Ser.) I. xvii. The Coucher book. 
Cartulary, or Register, here printed, is a manuscript on 
vellum. .13x9 inches. 

Cou'cEer^. taper Manuf. [in mod.Fr. cou- 
cjieur (etymol. = prec.) and couchai't^ 

1 . The workman who lays the sheet of pulp on 
the felt to be pressed (in making hand-made paper). 

* 7 S* [see Couch zi.'-d]. X807 Specif. Cobb's Patented. 
3084. 3 The . . machinery may be worked . . without requiring 
the assistance of a coucher. X837 Wihttock Bk, Trades 
(1842) 363 {Paper Maker) The Coucher receives the mould 
from the Drst man, and turns on the sheet upon a felt or 
woollen cloth. 1853 R. Herring Paper (1863) 31 Mont- 
golfier contrived three figures of wood to do the work of the 
v^man, the coucher, and the layer. 

2 . A mechanical contiivance for doing the same. 

a j. Munsell Chronol. Paper-Making (1S70) 167 A 
er and a scraper combined. 

Coucher var. of Couohee. 

Couch-grass : see Cough sb." 

Couching (kau-tjig), vbl. sb. [f. Couch + 

i-iNG 1.] 

1 . The action of Couch w.i, in various senses. 

<^X39X Chaucer Astral, ii. § 29 Thanne wol the..lyne 
merydional of tbyn astrolabie lye evene sowth . . so that 
thow werke softly and avisely in the cowchyng. xS7x 
Golding Calvin on Ps. Iviii. 10 By reason of the crabbed 
couching of them [words] together, there is some darknesse. 
7378 Banister Hist. Man. 1. 37 Deeper concauities, for the 
couchyng in of the . , heades of the bones. x6oi Shaks. "pul. 


C. iiL i. 36 These couchings, and these lowly courtesies. 
1743 m Doran 'Mann' ^ Manners {lA-jS)!. vi. 163 A Quack 
(Jculist. .performed no one cure except couching. X833 Sir 
C. Bell Hand (ed. 3) 170 When surgeons perfoim the 
operation of couching. 1876 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 9) IV. 267 
Malting consists of four processes — steeping, couching, 
flooring, and kiln-drying. 

2 . Embroidery. Couched work: see Couch ».■• 4b. 
x88a Diet, Needlework s.v. Couching, Ancient Chmch 
needlewoik was profusely decorated svith Couchings. x8^ 
Mrs. Harrison in HarpePs Mag. Aug. 346/1 ‘ Laid-work ', 
or ‘ couching', as seen in the grounds of.. old embroideries, 
f 3 . contr. Bedding ; litter. Obs. 

2727 Philip Quarll 234 He lays the Couching which he 
made for the Beast, by his own Bed. 

4 . attidb. 

x6xx Bible Esek. xxv. s A couching ^ace for flocks. X614 
Sylvester Pevue iii. 293 Th’ wofull Mother, on 

her Couching-Settle. 2748 ti. Ve^etius' Disiemp. Horses 
151 You shall put in the couching Instiument. .between the 
Coats of the Eye. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude xiv. 4 , 1 left Beth- 
geleit'shutsatcouching-time. xSvsUreD/c^. Arislll.^^a 
{Paper Manuf) The two rollers following the dandy . . are 
teimed coiiching-ioll«s, fiom their performing a similar 
operation, .to the business of the coucher. .They are simply 
wooden rollers covered with felt. 

Cou'clliug, ppl. a. That couches : see the verb. 

2396 SijAKS. 2 Hen. IV.m. i. 133 A couching Lyon, and 
a ramping Cat. 18x6 L. Hunt Pimhii It. 215 The couching 
sun Levels his final look thiough shadows dun. 

Couchless (kau-tjles), a. rare-\ [f. Couch 
sb.i- -h -LESS.] 'Having no couch or bed’ (Hyde 
Claike, 185s). 

+ Couch-quail. Obs. In phrase, io play couch- 
quail, app, = couch as a quail (see Couch v. 17, 
quol. 1386); c{. leap-frog. Also as®^. : 1*0 cower, 
crouch timidly. 

a 2329 Skelton Speke Parrot 420 To lowie, to droupe, 
to knele, to stowpe, and to play cowche quale. 233a More 
Confnt. Tindaleyhs. 586/2 If there be such dogges. .men 
. . must . . chastice them & make them couch quaile. 2337 
Thersites in Hazl. Dodsl^ I, 396 How I have made the 
knaves for to play couch-quail. 

Couchward (kaivljwgj[d),<7if».,rt. rare. [See 
-WAED.] Towards one’s conch or bed. 

2832 Meanderings of Mem. I. 282 Caie for your couch- 
ward path. 

Couchy (kairtji), a. [f. Couch sh.’^ -f -y.] 

1 . Full of or infested with couch-grass. 

2787 Winter Syst. Hush. 304 Capable of working in 
couchy, stoney, and every kind of soil. 2842 Jrnl, P. 
Aerie. Soc. III. I. 120 Roughf cloddy, and couchy giound. 

2 . Of the nature of or resembling couch-grass. 

2794 T. Davis Agrte. Wilts (1813) 238-268 Black couch, 

agrobtis stolonifera, or couchy bent 2809 G. Landt P'eroe 
Islands (1810) 130 Cieeping and couchy bent-grass. 
Cououmher, obs. f. Cucumbeu. 

Ooud(e, obs. f. could : see Can 

Coue, obs. f. Cove ; var. Cofe Obs, quickly. 

Coue, var. of Cow(e, obs. f. Chough. 

Couele, obs. f. Cowl. 

Couenaunte, coirupt f. Commonty. 

Couertine : see Cubxain. 

Coufel (pi. coullcs), obs. f. Cowl 2 , a tub. 
Couffre, Coufiu, obs. ff. Coffee, Coffin. 
Cougar (k? 7 'gar). Also couguar (ktZ-gwaj). [a. 
F. cougitar, an adaptation by Buffon (1749-67) of 
Maregrafs name cttgtiacu ara, reproduced by 
Bison 1648, and adopted by Ray 1693, repr. Gua- 
rani ara or guasuara.] 

A laige feline quadruped (Ee/is cof /color), found 
wild in most parts of America ; also called putua, 
catamount, red tiger, Avurican lion, etc, 

2774 Goldsm. Hist, (1862) I. iv. i. 375 There is an 
animal of America, which is usually called the red tiger, but 
Mr. Buffon calls it the Cougar. 27^ Stedman Surinam II. 
xviii. 50 The couguar, called in Surinam the red tyger. 
1809 Campbell Gertr. Wyotn. iit. xiv, Nor foeman then, 
nor cougar's crouch I feared. 2825 Waterton Wand. S. 
Amer. (188a) 36 The couguar is. .not as large as the jaguar. 
1863 Farkman Champlain xi. (1875) 329 The whoop of the 
horned owl, the scream of the cougar. 

Cough (k^f), sb. Forms: 4 oouhe, cowje, 
ooTije, 4-6 ooughe, 5 oogh(e, caughe, koghwhe, 
6 cowgli(e, 5- cough, [f. Cough v. ; cf. laugh.)^ 
1 . The affection of coughing at short intervals, 
lasting for a longer or shorter period of time ; a 
diseased condition of the respiratoiy organs mani- 
festing itself in fits of coughing. 

The affection was down to 1600 usually called the cough 
(cf. the measles, the cholera, etc.) ; now in medical language 
simply cough ; a cough is a specific attack, whether of defi- 
nite duration or chronic, or a particular kind, as ' a hollow 
cough ’, ‘ a churchyard cough’. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. XX. 81 Coughes [C. couhes] and 
cardiacles, crampes, and tothaches. c 2386 Chaucer Merck. 
T. 713 [He] slepith, til that the cougne hath him awaked. 
c 2400 Lot frauds Cirurg. 308 Fassiouns of J>e eeren, & of 
he nosejirfllis, & cold couse. 7 « 2400 Chester PI. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 1 . 120 Yf the caughe had them caughte, Of yt I coulde 
them heafe. 2327 Andrew Brunsvoykds Distill. Waters 
A j b, The same water dronken. .at mornynge and at nyght 
. . helpeth them that have the cowghe. 2382 Mulcaster 
Positions xii. (1887) 6x It is also good for the drie cowghe. 
2397 Shaks. a Hen. IV, m. ii. 293 Fal, What disease hast 
thou? BuL A whorson cold sir^ a cough sir. 2704 F. 
Fuller Med, Gymn, Fref., It is in our Choice, whether a 
Cough shall run on to a Consumption. 2740-2 Swirr Lett, 
to Mrs, Whiteway 13 Jan,, My cold is now attended with 


a cough. 2744 Berkei ey Sins § 21 An excellent medicine 
for coughs. 2843 Budd Dis Liver 247 He was affected 
with cough and dyspnoea. 2830 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s 
C, xxiv, ‘But she has a cough'. ' Cough I . . I’ve always 
been subject to a cough 2854 [see Coucher], 

2 . A single act of coughing ; a violent expulsion 
of air from the lungs with the characteiistic noise-’ 

174a West Let. in Grafs Poems (2773) 136, It will go 011, 
cough after cough, .for half an hour together. 182B Bcott 
F, M. Perth xxiv, Dwining ventured to_ give a low cough . , 
by way of signal. 187a Huxlty PLys. iv. 94 A violent con- 
traction of the expiratory muscles, producing a cough. 

3 . cUtrib. and Como., as cough-drop, -lozenge, 
a ‘ di op ’ or lozenge taken lo cure or alleviate a 
cough ; Coughwort, a name proposed by Gerarde 
for the Coltsfoot (Tussilago faifara). 

2397 Gerarde Heibal cclxxvii. § 2. 667 'lussilago (which 
may also be Englished Coughwoort). 2851 Mayhbw Loud. 
Labour 1 . 3/1 Vendors of. .sweetmeats, brandy-balls, cough- 
drops. Mod, Cleat your thioat with a cough-lozenge. 
Cougll (k^f), V. Forms : 4 005-, 00U3-, kou^-, 
cou^h-, couh-, cougw-en, couwe, kow-, 4-5 
cow3-,cowh-, cow-,4-6oough-,oo'wgh-; 5 cogh-, 
koghe, cowff, 6 coughe, coegh, 6-7 oofF(e, 6- 
cough. [ME. CO)-, cogh; cowh-en, answering to an 
unrecorded OE. *coJihian, represented by a deiiv. 
cohhetan (app.) to cough ; akin to MDu. cticlien, 
mod.Du. and LG. to cough; cf. alsoMHG. 
kitchen lo breathe (on), direct the breath, exhale, 
and MHG. ktchm to breathe with difficulty as 
in asthma, catch the breath (see Chink, Kink), 
mod.G. keuchen, keichen to pant, gasp, calch the 
breath, be short of breath. All these words appear 
to be of echoic origin, representing various sounds 
and actions made with the breath.] 

1 . intr. To expel the air from the lungs witli a 
more or less violent effort and characteristic noise, 
produced by the abrupt forcible opening of the 
previously closed glottis ; usually in order lo 
remove something that obstructs or irritates the 
air-passages. 

c 2323 Old Age 8 in E. E, P. (1862) 149 , 1 clyng i cluche i 
croke i couwe. e 2340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Kut. 307 He cojed ful 
hyje. 2377 Langl. P, PI. B. xiii. 100 Sone ]}is doccour . . 
Coughed [w.r, cou^wede; C. xvi. lop kowede] and carped. 
e 2386 Chaucer Miller's T. 311 (Hail. MS.) Softe he cowluh 
[v, r, coughed, cogheth, koughep, coude] with a semysoun. 
c 2400 Lanfram's Cirurg, 163 Make him cowje & spate out 
be quytture, e 2490 Promp, Parp. 97 (MS. K) Cowyn or 
hostyn [II. cowhyn, P. cowghen], tussw, tnssito. 2324 
Barclay Cyt, Ijr Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 47 Neyther 
mayst thou rise, cough, spit, or neese. 2362 J. Heywoou 
Prov, ty Epigr. ii86y zoo, I neuer heard them coegli nor 
hem. Shaks; Oik, iv. ii, 29 Cough, or cry hem; if 
any body come. 1828 Scott 7 ^. M, Perth xxxiij, Coughing, 
to conceal from the Provost the excess of his agitation. 

2846 J, Baxter Libr, Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) II. 242 The 
herdsman should be aware of every beast that coughs. 1869 
Trollope He kneio xcH. 313 He fell a-coughing violently. 

2 . trans. To express or utter by coughing. 

0x450 Myrc 891 Koghe thow not thenne thy thonkes. 

2784 CowPBE Task IV. 248 No stationary steeds Cough their 
own knell. 

8 . To cough out, up : a. to eject or get rid of by 
coughing. 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 205 Glotoun was a gret cherl . . 
And cowhede vp a cawdel in dementis lappe. 2647 Cra- 
SHAW Poems 223 This last cough, .^lia, cough’d out all thy 
fear. x66o C. Ellis Gentile Sinner (1661) ^9 It has well 
nigh cough’d out its very heart. 27^ M. Baillie Morb, 
Anat. (1807) 94 The tubular substances coughed up. 

+ lb, fg. To Utter ; to disclose. Obs. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C vii. 163 A 1 )»it ich wiste wickede by 
eny of our couent, Ich cowede hit vp in oure cloistre. c tfio 
Ragman Roll 283 in Hazl. E. P, P. (2864) 77 Aftir that ye 
coghyn up a songe. c 2485 Digby Myst. (2882) iiL 1224 Lett 
vs syng, I say. Cowlf vp )>i brest. 2342 St. Papers Hen, 
VIII, I. 711 To make her confesse the thinges testified 
against her, and allso to cowgh out the rest, not yelt dis- 
covered. 

4 . To cough down : lo ' put down ’ or silence 
(a speaker) by coughing so as to drown his voice. 

2823 New Monthly Mag. IX., 299/2 If he will make long 
speeches, he must be coughed down. <tx839MACAULAY/fttr. 
Eng. V. 44 Who cheer one orator and cough down another. 

5 . causal. To cause to cough : see quot. 

2847 Youatt Horse xii. 233 The dealers' habit of coughing 
the horse, i e. pressing upon the larynx to make him cough, 
in order that they may judge of the state of his wind. 

1 6 . To cough (any one) a daw, fool, mome : (app.) 
to make a fool of, befool ; also to prove oneself 
a fool to or for (any one). Obs. 

[The origin of the expression has not been ascertained : it 
is even uncertain whether cough is this or the next word.] 
2526 Skelton Magtiyf. 2073 Wylt thou coughe me a 
dawe for forty pens? Ibid. 2077 A, I trowe, ye shall coughe 
me a foie. ^2333 Udall Royster D. iii, ii, If he come 
abroade he shall cough me a mome. 2583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus, 11. 48 Else he may chaunce to cough himselfe a dawe 
for his labour. 2394 Lyly Moth, Bomhte B ij, I know hee 
will cough Tor anger that I yeeld not, but he shall cough 
mee a foole for his labour. 

t Cough, (?ij. = CoPP, to pnrebase, acquire, 
get. 

2330 Latimer Last Serm, bef Edw, VI in 27 Serm. (2362) 
121 a, If euery man that hath beguiled the King should make 
restitucion . . ft would cough the King xx m. poundes. , . Alac ! 
alac ! make restitucion. .ye wyl cough in hel els, that al the 
Deoils there wil laugh at your coughing. 
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COUNCIL. 


COUOHEB. 

Congher (fc/Vfaj). [f. Cough w.i + -eb i.] One 
who coughs. 

x 6 ix CoTGR., Tiwueur, a cougher. 1&5 Mm Monthly 
Mag. XIII. 319 The ablest cougher-down within the liber- 
ties of Dublin. 1854 H. Mii.2.Ea Sch. ij- Schm. (1B58) 351; 
Cough lies a good deal more under the influence of the will 
than most coughers suppose, 

■f* Cou'ghery. ncttce-wd, Coughing-place. 
a 1693 tJRQtiHAirr Rabelais in. x.y. 137 They. . coughed in 
the Cougheries. 

Coughing v6l. s 6 . [f. Cough ».i + 

•ING J The action of the verb Cough. 

1398 Trevisa . 5 ar//i. DeP.R.yi. i. (1495) 187 The olde 
man is . . greuyd wyth coughynge and spyttynge. e 1400 
Laufrands Cirurg. 164 Greet akynge in his side & grevous 
cowjyngs. 1388 Shaks L. L. L. v. ii. 032 When . . coiling 
dtpwnes the Parsons saw. 1677 Giixm Diemoiul. (1867) 121 
Disturbances, by coughings, hemmings, tramplings. 1833 
xiAiN ^ /»/• 1. iL § 18 Movements* .belonging to tbe 
automatic or reflex class. Coughing is one of those, transf. 
1881 Daily Mews 24 Feb. 3/4 The disagreeable sound, or 
‘ coughing as it is technically called, of the engine, 
attnb. 1607 Walkington O^. Glass 12a The coughing 
motion. 1679 Sir T. Browne ms. (1848) III. 462 There 
are very great numbers of quartans; 'tis also a coughing 
time. 1753 N. Torriano Gaitgr. Sore Throat 94 At every 
Coughing-bout. 

Cou'ghing,///. 0. t-nrG2.] That coughs. 

1707 E, Ward Hud, Rediv. (1715) ii. ii. Old coughing 
Fools, and crazy Nurses. 

Cought, obs. f. caught : see Catch v, 

Couhe, obs. f. Cough. 

Couherdely, obs. f, Cowahdit, 

Couh, obs. f. Coke; cf. CoiiK. 
x6g6 PkiL Trans, XIX. 351 Here Cool are Charred and 
tlwn called Couk. 1883 Hetddersf, Gloss., Conk, a cinder. 

Couk, Sc. f. Cook ».a 

Cotd, V. dial, trans. To draw together or 
towards one with a rake or scraper. 

i8ix WiLLAK JV. Riding yorisA. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Caul, 
to put together dung, mud, dirt, etc. 1833 IPhitby Glass., 

C tfwf, to draw together with a rake ; to pull towards you. 
Hence CoiiTer, and app. the form Coul>xake, 
current in some dialects lor Cole-rake, q.v. 

1876 lyhiiBy Gloss., Coaler, a. xaket", as we style one eager 
aMr money, Coulrake, or Ceuler, the fireside rake for the 
^hes. *877 H olderuess Gloss., Cowl-rake, a rake for ashes, 
■"■ho an instrument for raking the soot from the . . oven. 

Coul, obs. f. Coll Cool a., Cowl. 

+ Conlant,///. a. Ohs. rare'-\ [a. F, eoulanf 
pres. ]^le. of couler to flow : see Cool z». 2] Flowing. 

183* Lithoow 7 rax, vii. 318 Hpiphanio calls it Chryso* 
MM, that Is, running, or coulant in gold. 1638 Blount 
ClMsogr., Riding, slipping, flowing gently along. 

Coulboard ; see Cowl-, 

Could (kud), pa. 1. (and obs, and dial. pa. pple.) 
of Cans;,, q.v. 

Coiild, Coule, obs. ff. Cold, Cole sh^-. Cowl. 
CouUe (k«l(f, k??li). Also (i 7 . 5 .) -ee, -ie, 
coolie, -ey. [a, F, coulh flow, f. cottier to flow ; 
see -ADB. Sense a appears to have arisen among 
the French trappers in the Oregon region.] 

1 . Geol. A stream of lava, whether molten or 
consolidated into rock; a lava-flow. 

1839 AIpRCKisoN Stlur, Syst, i. xxxii. 428 Large stratiform 
Md honzmital coulees of volcanic rock. 1879 Rutlev 
Stitd, Rocks IV. 32 IMolten viscous lava, forming flows or 
couMes. 

2 . ^ In the Western regions of Canada and the 
United States: A deep ravine or gulch scooped 
out by heavy rain or melting snow, but dry in 
summer. 

■ ■i-PwW.Ziwirfj (1832! 1 . 313 Bounded 

in front by me nver Detroit, and in rear by a or small 

run, — 340 Bounded, .above by a creek (or couMe) called 
S bosu/, i860 in Bartlett Diet, Amer, i88x 
Chicago Ttmes 14 May, These ' coolies ' are dry during the 
®po**’*r ^ flooded in the spring of the year. 

1884 (Dakota) Cli/^erxs Mar., She [a cow] was dis- 
covered in a Cooley. j — . 

Coulee, -ey, -ie, obs. ff. Coolie. 

Couler, obs. f. Colour. 

Coule-staflf ; see Cowl-stajt. 

Coulet, for cawlef, dim, of Coivi, 

App. wii, [On the Common 
“‘eW] is supported by a Monk in his full Dress 

II Cooleuv (k« 16 r). The French for Colour. 
Hence cffw/ewr ate rose-colour, pink; borrowed 
W Eng., a. as adj, ‘rose-coloured’, ‘roseate’; 
e. as ‘ in a rosy light, in an aspect to which 
lancy lends undue attractions ’. 

io £<irl Siretjffbrd June 24. 1 
Mnfess my reflutions are ceulenr de rose at present. xSvi 
Hood Poetry, Prose, * jyprse xxxiii. Our waSrS deJdK 
md homd..Hor hnted with couleur de rose, xSgxW. R, 

disposed to drawapicturc 
COTleur de rose of the condition of our people. 

Coulion, obs. f. CULLIOH, 

II Coulisse (k«lrs). [F. coulisse, subst. use of 
fern, in OF. couleis^ldt. coladits lowing 

type colSticius, f. coldre in Romanic to flow,] 

1 . A groove or channel in which a sluice-gate or 
“ojable partition slides up and down. 


Coulisse, a mooved piece of timber, A pair of battens, or a 
groove in which a sluice-gate moves up and down. 

2 . One of the side scenes of the stage in a 
theatre ; also the space between them, the wings. 

x8i9 H. Busk Vesiriad v. 8t And whistling through the 
long coulisses roar With blustering threats behind the side 
stage door, x868 E. Yates Rock Ahead 11. i, The gossip of 
the coulisses. Jig. X856 Sat, Rev. II. 265/1 Those ex- 
perienced in the coulisses of the political and religious world. 

CouUour, obs. f. Colour. 

II Couloir (k«lwar). . [F. couloir colander, pas- 
sage, lobby, the steep incline down which timber 
is precipitated on a mountain side:— late L. 
cdlaiorium, f. coldre, in F. couler to flow,] 

A steep gorge or gully on a mountain side : first 
used in reference to the Alps (see qiiot. 1856). 

1833 J, D. Forbes Tour Mt, Blanc ii. 21 It descended a 
narrow couloir from^ the Aiguilles Rouges. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. IV, v. i. § 9. 22 neie, ‘ Couloir' is a good un- 
translateable Savoyaid word for a place down which stones 
and water fall in stoims ; it is perhaps deserving of natural- 
ization. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. viL 47 Up this couloir we 
proposed to try the ai^ient. 

Coulomb (k«lpTn). Eleclr, [After the French 
physicist, C. A. de Coulomb (15136-1806), who 
first invented the method of measuring the quan- 
tity of electricity.] The designation adopted by 
the Paris Electric Congress in 1881, for the unit 
of electrical quantity; tbe quantity of electricity 
conveyed in one second by a cunent of one ampere. 
(For this unit the name Weber had been jire- 
viouily introduced into partial use.) 

x88x Matnn XXIV. 512 The name Coulomb to be given 
to the quantity of electricity defined by the condition that 
an ampere gives one coulomb per second, xtex Gloss, 
Elcctr. Terms {Lightning Suppf. 3 Mar. 1892), The Cou- 
lomb is the quantity of electricity, which, when passed 
through a solution of nitrate of silver, deposits *001118 of a 
giamme of silver on the plate by which it leaves the liquid. 

Coulomb-meter (kxdp-mimitai). Electr. A 
meter or apparatus for measuring the number of 
coulombs that pass into an electric circuit. 

X89X Gloss, Rlectr, Terms. 

Coulore, -our, obs. ff. Colour. 

Coulpable, obs. f. Culpable. 

Coulpe, var, Culpb, Obs., fault, guilt. 

Ooulpon, var. of Culpoh, Obs,, cut, piece. 
Coul-staflf ; see Cowl-stafp. 

Coult(e, obs. f, Colt. ' 


coulter, colter (ka»Tt8j). Forms; loulter, 
4 oidtre, ooltotuf, kulter, 4-6 otdture, 5 cultro, 
(•ere, -ni, -yr), 6 oultap, .or(e, {dial, kowter), 
7 coultar, colturo, (7-9 Mai, oooter), 4- 
culter, 5- colter, 6- coulter. [OE, culter, a. 
L. culter coulter, knife; in OF. coUre, coultre, 
F. coufre, which may have influenced the ME. 
anti modem forms : efi however with coulter 
and dial, cooter, the phonetic development of OE. 
sadder, mod, shoulder, dial, shooder. The spelling 
colter is preferred in American dictionaries ; culter 
also given in mod. dictionaries on account of its 
use by Shaks., appears to be since I5rlh c. only 
dial. It.g. in W. Some set).] 

1 , The iron blade fixed in front of the share in a 
plough ; it makes a vertical cut in the soil, which 
IS then sliced horizontally by the share. 

eiooo iELFRic CoUm. m. Wr-Wuleker 90 Gefastnodon 
sceare and cnltre mid Sare syl. Ibid. 99 Hwanon Sam 
ymimgc sylanscear o)?);e culler, axxoo Voc. ibid, 312 
Vomer. %CR2x. C«{/0r, culter. E. B, AUit. P.^. 

* coltour III clay ceiues bo forjes. X377 Lancl. 

1 ° kulter. CX386 Chaucer 
Millers r. vn a smyth .That in liis forge smythed plowh- 
barneys ; He scharpeth schar and cultre bysily. xss8 Wills 
4 Inv. N, C. (burtees) 170 A kowter, a soke, a muk fowe, a 
graype, 2 yerne forks. 1373 Tosser Husb. (1878) 36 Two 
ploughs and & plough cheiny ij cultersi jij shares* ztoo 
V j' F, V. u. 46 While that the Culter rusts. That 
should deracinate such Sauagery. x6xx Bible i Sam. aiii, 
OT .U sharpen euery man his share and his coulter. x688 
Ji. miME Armoury uu 334/2 A Plow Culter, or Cooter 
wlgaily. e X745 Akensidc Odes t. xii, ToSirF.H, Drake, 
He whets the rusty coulter. xSya Yeats Techn. Hist. 


[ancient'Egyptianl plough was constructed without'wheds. 
* 7 ®» Falconer Sliikuir. in. 103 By time's deep- 




piercing coulter harrow'd o'er. mayo 

C. xw, lhat field-mouse fear of the coulter of destiny. 

+ 2 . A knife. Obs, (app. a Latinism). 
r« 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 273 Sicca, cultur.l xxBa 
Wyclif Prov. xxiii 2 Set a culter m thi throte, ^ ^ 

S. alirib. and Comb. (Fiist quoL doubtful.) 

X630 m Lex LondiuwsU (1680) aoi That no man . . s h a l l 
pmume to shute any Draw-net or Coulter-net . . before sun 
Tull in Chambers Cyel. 
Supp, S.V. Cottl^, Its right side above, to bear against the 
upper edge ofthecou]ter>!e. 1787 Winter 297 

j kars. jcontaining grooves. . for the reception of 
bolts and .screws, by which the coulters are fastenei 1807 


Somerset Porddih,, Coulter.borr.'thitl^n^^^rm 
by which the coulter is fixed ia its place on the beam. 
Hence Con'ltexed a., as in /our-coultered,}ia,'yms 
four coulteis. 


a 1740 Tull in Chambeis Cycl. Supp, s.v. Coulter, In the 
four coultered plough, 1763 A. Dickson Treat. Agnc. (ed. 
e) 228 The plough with two coulters, .will not . . do near so 
much work as the four-coultered plough. 

Coil'lterueb. [f- Coulter - h N eb beak, bill; 

so called from ibe shape of its bill.] A local 
(northern) name for the Pufiin {Fratercula arctica). 
1678 Ray IVtllug/tby's Or/titA.32$ The bird called coulter- 
neb at the Farn Islands. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 
IV. 308 The Sea-fowl, called Coulteinebs, are very numerous 
here. X863 Gossn Land 4 Sea (1S74) 30 These are known 
by the fishermen as sea parrots or coulternebs but are moie 
generally designated in books as puffins, x88i Standard 2 
Mar. 5 It [the Act] includes the coulterneb, etc. 

CoDltne, Coulur, obs. ff. Coolth, Colour. 
Comnarin. (kri-marin). Chem, \j..Y .cotmarine, 
f. coumarou = ftiwar;/, native name in Guiana of tbe 
Tonka bean -f -in.] A cr)^lalline substance (C# 
He Oj), with atomatic odour, found in the seeds of 
cumaril, coumarou, or Tonka bean; also in 
melilot, woodiuff, sweet-scented vernal grass, etc. 

1830 Lindlcy Nat. Syst. Bot. 92 The volatile oil of the 
Ceumarowna odorata, or Tonka Bean, has been ascei tained 
to he a peculiar principle called Coumaiin. x88s J. Smith 
Diet. Eeott. Plants 136 It is probable lhat hay-fever . . may 
he attributed to the coumarin in the atmosphere. 

Hence Cou'maxio it., in coumaric acid, an acid 
(Cg Hg O3) obtained from coumarin; Cou'maxate, 
a salt of coumaric acid. 

x863-7a Watts Diet. Chem. II. 93 Coumaric acid decom- 
poses carbonates. The formula of the couraarates is 
Co Hr Os - M, 

Coumb, obs. f. of Comb sb. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Imprtni. Itnpr. (1653) 190 And for the 
Coumb, 01 Whing of the Share, which is that which goeth 
upward upon the Shield-board, I shall teim the Coumb. 
Cotunb, obs. f. Coomb a measure, 
t Coniued, a. Obs, rare. ? Measured by the 
Coomb. 

xsfifl Drant Medic, Morall A vi b, He myght vplurne His 
coumed coyne with shoiiles wyde [tr. Horace Sat. 1. i, 
dives ut rnetiretur nummosj 

Coumforde, -forte, obs. ff. Comport. 

Coumly, Coumpasse, Coumpinable, obs. 
ff. Comely, Compass, Companable. 
Coumpt,-er,obs. ff. Count, Compter, Counter. 
Conn, obs. f. Con ».2 

*746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 1 . 198 The Quartermaster,, 
couns to the Helmsman* 

Co-uual (ktwiy?? nal), a. rare, [f, L. c-tf- {com-) 
together one + -al : cf. Co-une.] Of or 
consisting of a union of seveial in one. 
rtXTXx Zzii Hymns Evattg. Poet. Wks, 1721 1 . 136 Nought 
can Co-unal Deity divide. 

Counceil, -oele, obs. ff, Conceal v,, Council, 
Counsel, 

Cotiucil (kairnsil), sb. Forms ; 2 (concilium), 
conoilie, 3 oonceil, 4-6 counceil, 5 -oeyl(l, 5- 
-cell, 6 concille, 00^^0611(0, fi-j/ counoel, 6-8 
councill, 6- council. Also {esp, in senses 4— ) 
3--5 conseil, 4 ouusile, consile, couaail, (-aile, 
-aille, 4-5 consale, -sell), counseil, (-seile, 
-sile), 4-6 counsail, -sayl, 4-^ oounseill, -saile, 

5 couseille, counseille, -seyl, -le, -11, oown- 
6~6 con8eyl(l, 5-7 counsell, -sail, cown- 
sele, -ell(e, 6 cunsel, counsaille, -sayle, -sayll, 
6-7 -sale, 6-8 counsel. [In Brunch I, repr. OF. 
ctincile, ONF. concilie, — L. concilium (f. con- 
together -f- cal- to call) a convocation, assembly, 
meeting, union, connexion, close conjunction ; 
sometimes an assembly for consultation, in which 
sense it became confused with consilium an ad- 
visory body (though the confusion was perh. in 
most cases due to later scribes of MSS.), In 
mediseval times concilium was mainly appropriated 
to the assemblies convoked to settle points of 
doctrine and discipline in the Chuich, or the re- 
lations between Church and State in particular 
countries, — the Councils. An early L.-Gr. Gloss, 
in Du Cange has Concilium, crtnicS/iioi', avp^oiKiov, 
fft;Fo6os ; and an ancient Codex of the Canons quoted 
by him has ‘ Synodum autem ex Graeco interpretari 
Comitatnm, vel Coetum; Concilii autem nomen 
tractum ex more Romano’. In OF. consilium 
came down as a living word in the form conseil, 
while concile {concire) was used for the ecclesias- 
tical concilium, which sense it still exclusively 
retains. In English, the two words were, from the 
beginning, completely confused ; conseil was fre- 
quently spelt conceil ; concile was spelt consile and 
conceil ; and the two words were treated as one, 
under a variety of forms, of which counseil, later 
counsel, was the central type. In the i6thc. 
differentiation again began : counsel, later couiuil, 
Avas established for the ecclesiastical concilium, F. 
concile \ and this spelling has been extended to all 
cases in which the word means a deliberative as^ 
Mmbly or advisory body (where L, has consilium, 

Fr. conseil), leaving counsel to the action of conn- 
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gelling and kindred senses. The practical distinction 
thus established between council and counsel does 
not correspond to Latin or French nsage.] 

* I, Uses derived from L. concilium. 

t L generally. An assembly called together for 
any purpose ; a convocation or congregation. Obs. 

In the simple sense found only at an early date, and passing 
imperceptibly into the sense of ‘ deliberative assembly' (4),' 
a 1300 Cursor M. 16076 (Cott.) Vp )>ar stert tua panteners in 
middes bat consile, c 1340 E. E. Psalter (K, E, T. S.) xxxix. 
[xl] 14 Ich ne hidde nou^t ]>y mercy and W solienes tram )ie 
michel conseil [Vulg. a cotteilio multol of pe vntrew. £1400 
[see 4]. 

2 . syec. An assembly of ecclesiastics (with or with- 
out laymen) convened for the regulation of doctrine 
or discipline in the church, or, in earlier times, of 
settling points in dispute between the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers. [The only sense of F. concile.^ 
Vaiiously qualified according to its sphere, as acwwettic^, 
general, national, patriarchal, pfimatial, provmcial, dio- 
cesan uhi5=synod). Without qualification, usually applied 
to general councils, i.e. those called together by an invitation 
to the church at large, and claiming to speak in the name of 
the whole church, whether ultimately accepted as doing so 
{(Bcumenicat) or not. In eaily times general council was 
used less definitely, e.g. for a national or provincial council. 
In the Middle Ages there were also mixed councils, which 
met to settle both spiritual and civil affairs, 
a. tfl 1x23 O.E. Chron, an.1119 Se [Pope Calixtus II] sySSan 
..com into France to Rsins and )imr heold concilium.] xiag 
Ibid., Caidinal Johan of Creme, .heold his concilie on Lun> 
dene, .mid aerce biscopes and mid leod biscopes and abbotes 
and Ixred and lawed. lapy R. Glouc. (1734) 495 This bis- 
sopes . . & abbodes al so, A conceil made general, 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. eexlix, 318 In this same ^me was the 
counseyll of Basyllto whiche counceyll pope Eugenye was 
cyted to come. 1^3 WesUn. Confess. Faith p. xxxi, All 
synods and councils since the ApostIe.s' times, whether 
geneial or particular, may err, and many have erred. 1644 
Miltoh Areop. (Arb.) 38 Condemn'd in the generall Coun- 
cels. X78X Gibbon Decl. <$■ F. III. ig To profess the doctrine 
of the council of Nice. 1868 Fbcbman Norm. Conq, (1877) 
II, X. 459 Two synods held at Rome, .one of them the 
second lateran Council. x88s Catholic Diet. 330 At the 
Vatican Council the members were airanged in accordance 
with their hierarchical rank. 

/ 3 . Wyclif SeL Whs. III. 503 pis counseil of fieris 
at London. x^-xS3o Myrr. OnrLeiMye^^ By holy sayntes 
and popes and genet all conseylles. 1526 Pilgr. Perj. (W, 
de W. 1531) 19a b. In the Crede of Nycene counsyle. zMa 
Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) i His provincial counsale 
haldin at Edinburgh. Ibid. 5 The decisiouns and determi- 
natiouns of general counsallis, tffA Grafton C/imt. II. ii 
A generall counsaile of the Bishops, and Clergie of the 
Realme at Oxford. 1581 Marbrck Bk. of Notes 67 Theie 
was no Appeale, but vnto a generall Counsell, 

8 . In the New Testament, regularly used to render 
Gr. ovviSpioy, Vulg. concilium, chiefly in reference 
to the Jewish Sanhedrim, or a meeting of that 
body. 

[In the MSS. and minted texts of the Vulgate, concilium 
and consilium are often confused ; in Ads xxv. 12 the Cle- 
mentine text has concilto, foUowed by the English versions, 
including 161X and 1884, with council', but the oldest MSS, 
have coHsilio, the pioper rendering of mnPovXiov. The 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels usually represent concilium by ^emdt, 
but they, as well as the veisions of the Psalter, have some- 
times %e}eaht, ' counsel, advice ', implying that the trans- 
lator had before him in the Latin, e.g, in Mark 

xiv. 55 (where consilium is actually the reading of important 
MSS. written in Ireland and England'. In Matt, xii._i4, 
<rvp8evAiov eXa/ 3 oi', is tendered in the Vulgate consilium 
faciebant, for which Tindale, Cianmer, and version of 1611 
have ‘helde a counseil'; cuiient editions of 1611 have 
‘held a council ', 1881, correctly, ‘ took counsel ’,] 

1^2 Wyclif Acts V. 21 They clepiden togidere the coun- 
ceil [1388 counsel, Tind,, Cranm, counseil, Genet). Council, 
Rhem. Councel, 16x1 Councill]. x6xx Biblr Mark xiv. 55 
The chiefe Priests, and all the counseil [Wycl, counceil, 
Tino., Cranm, counseil, Genev. Council, Rhem. councel, 
mod, edd. of x6xx & R, V, council] sought for witnesse 
against lesus. — yohn xi. 47 Then gatheied y" chiefe 
Priests and the Phaiises a councel [w. tr. as in last], X638 
Penit. Conf. viii. (i6s(f) 273 The unclean person was con- 
demned by the Sanechim or Council. 

* * Uses derived from L. consilium, F. conseil. 
II. An advisory or deliberative assembly. 

4 . An assembly or meeting for consultation or 
advice, as a family council, a council of physicians ; 
a deliberative assembly. 

a. c 1273 [see in bl* c X400 Destr, Troy 1703 Then he 
Bomond all )>e Cite. .To a counseil to come for a cause hegh, 
c X450 Merlin i. 2 In this maner the fendes helden a gret 
conseill, and seide, etc. X631 Hobbes Gout, Soc. v. § 6. 
79 The gathering together of many men who delibeiate of 
what is to be done, or not to be done, for the common good 
- , is that which I call a Counseil. 

8- 1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 16 Thenne the bourgoynons 
helden a counceyl. X594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. ii. 78 But 
by the holy Rood, I doe not like these seuerall Councels. 
X7a6 Adv, Capt. R. Boyle 172 , 1 call'd a Council, to know 
what Course we should steer next. 1823 J. D. Hunter 
Mem, Captioi^ 25 Till their fate is finally determined in a 
general council of the victorious warrions. 1873 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. xi. 356 No legislative act turned the witena- 
gemot into a feudal council, and. .the feudal council into a 
parliament. 

b. Great Council (in Eng. Jfist.') : sometimes 
applied to a Witena gemSt or assembly of the 
witan, under the Anglo-Saxon kings ; more fre- 
quently to the assemblies under the Norman kings 
pf tenants-in-chief and great ecclesiastics, out of 
which the House of Lords originated, and to 


occasional general assemblies of the barons or 
peers in later times. Also used of similar national 
assemblies of other coimtries, as the Cortes of 
Spain or Poitugal. 

The last Great Council in England was that summoned by 
Charles 1 at York in 1640, after the practice had been long 
disused. The name, though proper to the assembly, is 
sometimes given to its constituents as a peimanent body : 
cf, sense 6. So General or National Council. 

a. e xa73 Lav. 2324 pemen to gadeieseode an [h]eolde con- 
seil giete [cxao3 muchel busting] )>e hehteste of ban londe. 
<;x4oo Maundev. (1839) >il* ^ his aw tier pei holden 
here grete conseilles and here assembleez. X436 Poston 
Lett. No. 285 I. 392 Th' Eile of Sar’ [Salisbury] in London 
..at begynyng this da^ of the grete Counsail. 1323 Lo. 
Berners Ftoiss. I. eexvi. 274 Ther was a gieat counseil in 
Englande, on the orderyng of the realme, and specially on 
the Kynges chyldien. 

/ 3 . X42S Sc. Acts yiM. 7(1597) § 53 Pi elates, Eiles, Barronnes 
and fiee halders of the Ring within the Realme. . ar halden 
to giue presence in the Kingis Parliament, and Generall 
counceil. xi^ in Hardwicke State Pap (1778) 208 In the 
Great Council of the Peers at York, Tuesday 25th September 
1640. — Sir T. Roe ibid, x 6 q A grand council not called 
these three hundred yeare. X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11 § 

5 A new convention, .(that, .had not been practised in some 

undreds of years) was thought of, to call a Gieat Council 
of all the Peers of England to meet and attend his majesty 
at York. X873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xi. 356 The witena- 
gemot . . now [Norman Period] subsisting under the title of 
the great court or council, forms a second circle round the 
sovereign. Under the Conqueror this assembly retained very 
much of its earlier character. .It was however rather a court 
than an organi7ed council. XB76 S. R. Gardiner Puritan 
Rev, (1880) Tio The king had alieody [1640] called round him, 
after an obsolete precedent, a Gieat Council of Peers, 

c. Cabinet Council : see Cabinet 8, 8 b. 

1679-1726 [see Cabinet 8 b], 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 

(1876) III, XV, i 83 The plans of government aie discussed 
and determined in a cabmet council. 

d. See also Council of War 14 a, Common 
Council 15 c. 

5 . Phrases. At, in, to, from council : i. e. the 
deliberative assembly, the council-chamber, and 
thence the consultation or deliberation that takes 
place there. (Cf. at church, school, etc.) 

a. [ax3oo Cursor M. xo^6 (Cott.) Here-of in consail siild 
pai spek.] 1362 Langu P. PI. A. iit. 95 pe king com from 
Counseyl [v.r. counseil, -ceil, -seyle, conseil, B. conseille, 
C. consail], and cleped oftor Mede. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 
363 The Pope.. dine calle than to counsaile Alle the Sena- 
toures of Rome, c 1450 Merlin ii. 28 Than wente the 
clerkes to counseil. XS39 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 
13 Come not to counsayle afoie thou he called, a X63X 
Donne Poems (1650) 8x You may at Revels, you at coun- 
saile, sit, 

p. X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 27/2 The qualities 
and qualifications of the seveial persons in authority in 
court and council. X67X MiLroN P. R. i. 40 But in raid air 
To Councel summons all his mighty Peers, xyax De Foe 
Mem, Cavalier (1840) 50 The duke . . sat all night . . in 
Council with his pi ivy councillors. xSsx Byron Plar. Fal, 
I. i, The Signory is deep in council. 1868 Freeman Norm, 
Cong, (1877) II. 15 Great alike in battle and in council, 

III. A body of counsellors (or councillors). 

6, A body of men chosen or designated as per- 
manent advisers on matters of state, esp. to advise 
and assist a sovereign or ruler in the administra- 
tion of the government. In Eng. Hist, chiefly 
applied to the King’s Pbivt Council (q.v.), in 
which sense it is still used in the Committee of 
Council on Education, and for the Channel Islands ; 
also in Orders ist Council. 

a. [xaga Britton i. Prol. a Far le assent de nos Countes et 
Baiouns ct auties de noster conseyl ] X297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 77 po pe conseil of Rome y leuede ys faire hi best. 
X373 Barbour Bruce v. 480 His conseil he assemblit then. 
c x^ Wyclif Set. Whs, III. 514 Neiper pe kyng ne his 
counsayl deede unrijtfully, cx4oe Maundev. (Roxh.) xxv. 
115 He schall schew it to emperour, or to his counsail. 
XS46 Chron, Gr, Friars ((Jamden) 97 The lorde chaunsler 
with the dewke of Norfoke and other of the cownsell. x6ii 
CoTGR,, s,v. Conseil The principall Secietaries who cuer 
attend his Maiestie in this Counsel!. 

p. X533 CovERDALE Dan. iiL 24 Then Nabuchodonosor . , 
spake vnto his councel and sayde. x^ Siiaks. Merry IK i. 
i, 35 The Counceil shall heare it, it is a Riot. 1632 Milton 
in Marvell's Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II, 9 If. . the Counceil shall 
think that I need any assistance. 1763 Blackstone Cbz/iw, 
1 . 222 The piincipal council belonmng to the king is his privy 
council, which is generally called, by way of eminence^ the 
council. 1783 (title) Report of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council, .upon the Two Questions referred to them by his 
Majesty’s Order in Council of the 14th of Januaiy last, 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1877) I. iii. 112 The King and his 
Witan acted together . . they were his own council, 1892 
(title) Annual Report of the Committee of Conncil on Edu- 
cation. 

b. In this sense Council of State was also used, 
as it is still in speaking of France (= Conseil 
fj^lat) and other foreign countries. 

a. x6xx CoTGR , Conseil des affaires. The Counseil of 
State ; the Priuie Counceil ; held ordinarily in the Kings 
closet 

p. 1634 CoKAiNE Dianea r. 55 His Father, .who was the 
chiefe Mhis [the King’s] Counceil of State. 1670 R. Coke 
Disc. Trade a Who are the Council of State in England? 
They are those Persons with whom the King pleases to Ad- 
vise and Consult in State Affairs. X700 Steele Taller 
No. 7 P 18 The Emperor hath lately added ao new Members 
to his Council of State. 1823 A. Caldcleugh Trav. S, 
Amer. 1 . iv. 06 (Brazil), An absolute hereditary monarchy, 
with a council of state, secretaries and boards for the ad- 
ministration of the. treasury, war, and home departments. 


t c. Also in other obs. titles, as Secret Council 
(in Scotl.), Council cf Trade, etc. 

1633 Sc. Acts Chas, 7 Act 5 It shall bee lawfull to him to 
have recourse to the Lords of secret Counceil. 167a R, 
Coke Disc. Trade 66 To have a constant Council of Tiade 
established by Act of Parliament. X783 Genii. Mag. LlII. 
II. 287 In ancient times, the soverdgn frequently directed 
the principal^ manufacturing towns to send representatives 
to the Council of Trade. 

7 . Sc. Hist. The Scottish Privy Council, the 
members of which, called Loe-ds of Cotindl, sat for 
judicial business during the vacation of Parliament ; 
also the Daily Council, a body having civil juris- 
diction, created bjr Act Jas. IV, 1503, c. 58. 

In X532, the functions of the latter body, together with 
those of the ‘ Session of James I ' (Act 1425, c. 65', and the 
judicial functions of the Lords Auditors of Failiameiit (in- 
stituted 1368-9) weie combined in the College of Justice, 
also called Court of Session, then created. To the ordinary 
judges of this _ court, called in the Act of 1532 Lords of 
Session, the King exeicised (till 1723) the right to conjoin 
three or four ‘ vther Lordes ' from the members of his Council. 
Hence the judges of the court are styled Lords of Council 
and Session, and its lecoids the Books of Council and 
Session. 

147X Sc. Acts Jas. 777(1597) § 49 Qakair ony partie fol- 
lowis ony action befoie the Loides of Counceil, 1489 — 
Jas.IV, § 12 That the satdcouncel now chosen in this present 
Parliament be swome in the Kingis presence and his three £s- 
taites. XS03— Jas,/ i^,§58That there be ane councel chosen 
be the Kings Hienesse, qnhilk sail sit continually in Edin- 
buigh. .to decide all maner of Summoundes in civill maters, 
complaintes, and causes dailie . . And sail haue the samin 
power, as the Lordes of Session. 1340 — Jas. K, §j8 Of the 
admission of Notais,be the Lordes of Session. .It is statute 
and ordained that all Schireffes. present their Clerkes and 
Notars in presence of my Lorde Chancellar, Fresidente, and 
Lords of (Jouncell, to be examined, swome, and admitted. 
1593 — Jas. VI, § 191 The Lordes of Counceil and session, 
sail iia-waies graunt onie suspension or relaxation fra the 
home. 1698S1R J.NisBETlfz'f/ei, Some Doubts and Questions 
on the Law, especially of Scotland ; as also some Decisions of 
the Lords of Council and Session. iS6x W. Bell Diit. 
Law Scot. S.V., The Judges or Senators of the College of 
Justice are also called Loids of Council and Session. The 
' Books of Council and Session ' is the name given to the 
records in which deeds, and other writs competent to be 
inserted in the record of that court, are registered, 

8. In Crown colonies and dependencies of Great 
Britain, a body assisting the governor in an execu- 
tive or legislative capacity, or in both. This 
survives in some of the United States, as Massa- 
chusetts and Maine, in the advisory body called 
the Goverttor's Cottncil, 

[x6o6 in Capt. Smith's Whs. (Arb.) Introd. 33 Us whom it 
hath pleased the King’s Majesty to appoint of the Counsel 
for the intended voyage to Virginia, XM7 Ibid, 52 Captaine 
Smyth was this Day swome one of the Counsel!, who was 
elected in England.] X683 Col. Rec. Pentisylv, I. y Journal of 
the Counceil oftheProvinceofPensilvania. X774T. Hutchin- 
son in P, O. Hutchinson Diary ^ Lett, (1883) 1 . 137 The 
House directed the Secretary of the Province [of Massachu- 
setts Bay] to deliver to me a paper addiessed to the Governor 
and Council. 1830 Penny Cycl. XIV. 3^[7/z Malta is a 
crown colony, and the local government is conducted by 
a governor, who, in legislative matters, is assisted by a 
council of six persons nominated by the crown. 2837 
Lo. Canning in J. B. Norton Topics (1858) 74 The Governor- 
General in Council is sorry to see, etc. 2889 WTdiakeVs 
Almanack 433 Hong Kong, .a Crown colony . .administeied 
by a Governor, aided by an Executive Conncil of six mem- 
bers, together with a Legislative Council of twelve members. 

9 . In leference IQ foreign countries: The name 
of various deliberative and administrative bodies : 

e. g. Council of Ancients or Elders, C, of Five Hundred, 
the two blanches of the Fiench Legislative Body, under the 
Directoryj i793;;-99; C.q 7 C’<wr«Vwfr, in France, Spain, etc,, 
a council in which the king, with his confessor, and certain 
other persons, decided matters of religious or ecclesiastical 
incidence ; C. of Ten, a secret tiibunm of the Venetian Re- 
public from 13x0-1797 ; Governor's Council (see 8). See 
also the quots. 

2630 R. Johnson’s Kingd. j- Commw, 239 [In Spain] mat- 
teis. .are handled in several! Councels, and they are seven 
in numbei, besides the Pnvie Counceil .. The Counceil of 
Spaine, of the Indies, of Italy, of the Low-Countries, of 
Wane, of the Older of Saint John, and of the Inquisition, 
Ildd, 358 The Venetian hath two maine advantages above 
all other Fiinces : The one is, that they have a counceil 
that is iminortall. Ibid. 524 In this Counceil called Divan 
(where audience is open to every suter) they [Turks] con- 
sult of Embassies . . of matters of State and of Soveraigntie. 
2639 Harris ParioaVs Iron Age 108 The Spaniards, by 
the permission of the Counseil of Conscience, resolved upon 
it [t.F. assisting the Huguenots in France]. _ 1670 Land. 
Gas. No. 443/3 The Councilor Ten,, has forbidden all per- 
sons disguised to wear arms. xqsaLond. Gas. Na 5845/x 
(Berne) April 24 Upon the Death of M. Steiguer, a Senator 
or Member of the Little Council of this Republick, the 
Sovereign Council of Two Hundred assembled .. to fill up 
that Vacancy. 1743 P. Thomas Jrnl. Ansoris Kay. 322 
The [Dutch] Government of the Cape is administer'd by 
eight Courts or Councils, i. The Grand-Council, or Col- 
lege of Policy, which con.sists of the GovemoiL and eight of 
the Companys principal Officers. Ibid. 324 The Common- 
Council (of which theie is one in every Colony) is chosen 
every year by the Grand-Council, xyn Watson Philip II 
(1S39) 235 This tribunal [the Duke of^Alva's in the Nethei- 
lands] might well he called, as the Flemings termed it, the 
Council of Blood. x8o8 Edin, Rev. XII. 389 The Council 
of Ten.. had encroached so much on the authority of the 
Doge, 2827 Scott Napoleon ii. The Council of Ancients 
had the power of rejecting the propositions laid before them 
by the Council of Five Hundred, 1836 Penny Cycl, V. 
125/a 'The Council of Elders met at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 18 Brumaire at the Tuileries. 
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10 . The local administrative body of a corporate 
town or city^ also (since 1888) of an English 
‘ administrative * connty or district ; more fully de- 
scribed as borough, town, city, county or district 
council', cf. also Common Council, Select Council 
(15, below). 

a. 1418 in Surtees M/sc,(i8go) Mayrand }ib Counsell of 
technmbre. N. Wi«et Cer^. 7 >»crix^»(iB 88 )I. iii a6 
'rothehonorableProuest,I 3 aillies,andCounsaUof£dmburgh. 

fi. 1474 A:, riets Hits. Ill (1397) § ^6 In Burrowes there 
salbe of the autd Councell of the jetr before, foure vtorthy 
persones chosen 3eirlyto the new Councell. 1581 Savilb 
Tactlm' Hist, ir. Jii. (1591I 84 j\s they were in this per- 
ple.\tty, the counceli of Mutina increased their cares. xSsx 
Ht. Martikelau Hist. Peate (1877) v.iii. 232 The town 
council is the ^reat ruling body of the borough. 1863 H. 
Cot Instit. III. IX. 730 The members of a Town Council are 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors. x8S8 Local Govt. 
Act in WhitakePs Aluiauac 582/1 The original hill . . pro- 
vided for the establishment of district councils subordinate 
to the new county councils . . A measure will be introduced 
in 1S89 providing for the establtshment of district councils. 
Ibtd. 582/2 As to the constitution of the county councils. In 
each administrative county a council consisting of a chair- 
man, aldermen, and councillor^ will be estatiiished to be 
entrusted with the. .administrative and financial business of 
the county. The council will be constituted much like the 
council of a borough divided into wards. Ibid. 584/2 The 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of each, county borough 
acting by the council, shall be the county council for that 
borough. 

11 . A body of men associated with the president 
(or directors) of a society or institution, to consult 
upon its business and shaie in its administration; 
a deliberative and administrative committee. [Lat- 
inized as concilium, though properly belonging to 
L. cousilium ; in F. co/tseil."] 

[x66a Cluirter Ri^.Soc, Entsocietas de praeside condlio 
& sodalihus consistens, qui vocabuntur & nuncupabnntur 
Praeses, Conciliuni, & Sodales Regalis Societatis Londini, 
etc.) x68a GREw^M/rf. Pref., At a Meeting of the 

Council of the said [Royal] Society the following Order was 
made, and entred in their Council-Book. 1806 Med, yml. 
XV. not The Medical Council of the Jennerian Society. 
1843 Pkilol. Soc, iii, The Council.. shall consist of 

the President, the Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, i or a 
Honorary Secretaries, and twenty ordinary Members 
1844- Camden Soc. PublicaiiatK Pref. note, The Council of 
the Camden Society desire it to he understood, that, etc. 
1891 {title) The Metropolitan Auxiliary Council of the 
London Missionary Society, 

b. In Universily use. 

In the Scottish Universities, the General Council Is the 
great delibrntive body consisting of the members of the I 
U niyereity Court, the professors, and graduates, correspond- 
ing in function to Convocation in the University of London. 
In the University of 0 .xford, the Hebdomadal Council is a 
representative board which consults upon and administers 
the business of the University, and takes the initiative in . 
all matters to be brought before the Congregation and Con- 
vocation. 


- 1854 17-1B Viet. c. 8r tOxf. Unia. Act) § 5 Upon the 

isth day of the said Michaelmas term 1854, there shall be 
elected.. a council, which shall be called the hebdomadal 
council. Ibid. § 6 If any person shall be elected a member of 
the hebdomadal council in two or more classes, he shall, 
when he first takes his seat in the council, declare under 
which class he desires to sit. 1873 Edin. ITniv, Cal. 43 
The General Council of this University, and the General 
Council of the University of St. Andrews jointiy, return a 
Member of Parliament. 

12 . In some of the Reformed churches : An ad- 
visory assembly of clerical, or clerical and lay, 
members. 

CoHgreeaiiottal council, and National council, advisory 
or consultatory bodies organized by the Congregationalists 
til America. So Loudon Nonconfonnist Council, etc. 

13 . Connell and Session {Sc.) : see sense 7. 
lA Council of War. a. An assembly of officers 

(militaiy or naval) called to consult with the 
general or commanding officer, usually in a special 
emergency. Also traurf. andjf^. 

i6ia-5 Bp. Hall Contempl,, O. T, xix. i. They may call 
a council of war, and lay their heads together a *671 Ln. 
FAiRrAX Mem. (1699) 72 W e called a Council of war, wherein 
It was debated, whether we should attempt those in the 
works. iBgS Trollope IVaiden xiv. Generals in their 
councils of war did not consider more deeply. 
jdsr- *70$ Vanbrugh Co7{/ed. ii. i, What a pietty little 
pair of amiable persons are there gone to hold a council of 
war together 1 Poor birds ! _ 1850 W. B, CLARitE Jf^reck Fav. 
4 m We then held a ‘ council of war in which it was agreed 
that all should keep as close to the rocks as possible. 

b. In some foreign countries ; A body forming 
a permanent advisory committee or board on 
military affaiis. 


1590 Sir R. Wiluams Brie/e Disc. Warre 17 All these 
t-ounsmles of warres both in Spaine and abroad, are expert 
and prmcip^l Caplaines. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, 
The General of Achem. .assembled his Coimcel of 
War, who vvere all of opinion that the commenced siege was 
to be continued. 1709 Steele Tatler No 7 v 18 The Em- 
peior [of Austria] .has advanced . . Count Henry Thaun to 
M . a Councellor of the Aiilick Council of War. x8e8 
Pemiy CycL X. 65/1 [Prince Eugene] i etumed to Vienna, 
and was appointed president of the conncil of war. 

16 . Common Council, a. Without special mean- 
ing ;=! General council; see l. 

357 At f)e commuyn conseil a dav 
seint Gregoci ^a-ros sone, And bad })e pope and is car- 
him ane bone, a X400-30 Alexander 5302 
All sprites in Jus spelonk here speke bai to-gedire. Here is 
Jiaire comon consmle.. *■ is 


b. The administrative body of a corporate town 
or city ; a town or city council. In England 
(since the Act of 1835) retained as a title only in 
^e case of London ; used in some cities in U.S. 

e. g. in Philadelphia the local authority now consists of the 
Select Council and Connnon Council, called together the 
Councils. The Common Council is mentioned in Penn's 
Charter of 25 Oct. jjoi ; the Select Council, formeily a 
court of Aldermen, appears in the Consolidation Act of 
2 Feb. 1854. 

a. 1467 Grd. f Worcester ia Eng. Gilds 387 Yf eny of the 
xlviij. persones chosen and named for the comyn counsell of 
the seid cite, discouere eny maner thing that ys seid at hur 
comyn counselle. r485 in Snrtees Misc. (i8po) 47 To the. . 
common counesell of the citie of York. 1538 Starkly 
England i. i, 9 To lyue other vnder a prynce or a commyn 
counsel in cytes and townys. 

p. 1580 in Picton L'poel Munic. Rtc. (1B83I I. 42 At the 
request of Mr. Mayor and his brethren, together with the 
consent of the Common Council there in the Common Hall 
assembled. x68a Enq, Elect. Sheriffs 38 Sheriffs of London 
have been always chosen by the Mayor, Aldermen, Common- 
Council, and Livery-men. 171a Lotui. Gass. No. 5040/7 An 
act passed at a Court of Common-Council held for the City 
of London. xSxo Wellington in Gurw. Desp. V. 403 You 
see the dash which the Common Conncil of the city of 
London have made at me. 1889 IVhiiaker's Aim. 323 
Officers of the City of London. .Appointed by the Court of 
Common Council. 

1887 City Govt, off Philadelphia 20 The Assembly for the 
transaction of business was called the Common Council. 
Ibid. 15, 70, etc. 

■ 1 * o. A meeting of sneb a body. Ohs. 

siPq [see b above]. 1548 Hall Chron, 170 The Mayre on 

next day . . called a* common couusaile. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 52 P 4 As soon as he came into the Common 
Council. 

d. Hence Common councilman : see under 

CouiTGiL-irAnr. 


JLo. Privy Conucll : see ruivy. 

17 . Comb,, council-door, -ground, ‘Seat ', ooun- 
cil-book, the book in which the acts of a council 
are registered ; the register of privy-councillors ; 
council-day, the day on which a council meets 
for deliberation; counoil-fire, a fire kindled by 
the North American Indians when in conncil ; 
counoil-general, a geneial or common council; 
council-liall, -room = Cotocil-ohamber. See 
also Council-board, -house, -man, -table. 

xdx8 Sir L. Stukeley Petit in Hart Misc. (Malh ) III. 
390 The publick act registered in the ^Council-book. X848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. vL (1872) 1 . 324 Halifax was informed 
that his services were no longer needed, and his name was 
sb uck out of the council-booE 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
III. xvu. 256 The declaiation was projected, executed, and 
entered in the council-books without any previous notice to 
Pitt. X664-5 Pepys Diary (1879) *** » ery constant he is 

on *council-days. x68a Dryden Dk, ofGidse v. i, To keep 
guaids doubled at the ^council-door. X775G. Johnson in 
Sparks Liffe Gokw, Morris (i8yi) I. 42 The Indians will not 
sit still, and see their *councU.fire extinguished. 1876 Ban- 
croet Hist, U, S. Ill- X, 035 The Delawares, and the 
Shawnees, lighted the council^ie, smoked the calumet, and 
entreated for peace. 1817 Blac^. Mag. I. loi/i A leport 
made to the ^council-general of hospitals in Paris. 1880 A. 'T. 
Drane St, Cath. off Siena 537 Let him call a Council-general 
{Consiglto Generate) of the chief citizens and listen to their 
advice. 1843 MARRYAT./lf. F»a&#xv,We were., assembled at 
the *coancil-ground on the shores of the Buona Ventura. z68s 
Dryuen Dk. off Guise v. i. The *council-hall was hung with 
crimson rounf 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. II. 1x7 The 
Duke of Wellington, .had proposed that both parties stionld 
fneet in the ^council room, and calmly discuss the question 
before the ministers. 1723 Pope Odyss. viii. 5 Then to the 
'^council-seat they bend their way. X837 Wheelwright tr. 
Aristophanes II. 238 Nor is there any council-seat, foi this 
Is the third day and midst of Ceres' feasts 1 
Cou'licil-boaird. The board or table at which 
the members of a council sit; hence, the council 
iji session, the assembled body of cotincillors. 

XS9X Lambarde Aln:/MTVvr(i635) 116 To have his Causes 
determined .. at the Cooncell-board without open hear- 
Shaks. I Hen, IV, iv. iii. 90 [He] rated my 
CounceU-Booid. 1647 C LARENDON Hist, 
Reb. II. (1843) 4fi/r Acquainting his council-board, .with the 
indignities he had sustained. <xi6o3 Ld. Dflamer Wks. 

40 Attendance at the Council-Board, x^x Macaulay 
IF. Ess. X854 II, 655/2 When he landed from 
India.. he had.. looked forward to .a seat at the Council 
Boaid, an office at Whitehall X876 BANCRorr Hist, U. S. 
V. X.437 The president, .had no higher functions than those 
of the president of a council-board. 

Cou'ncil-clia subev. An apartment appro- 
priated to the meetings of a council ; the place of 
consultation. 

*S3®PAiacR. ao8/i Counsell charabre, chanihre deparle- 
mtnt. a XS33 Ld. Berners Hnon Ixxxiii. 254 The barons 
. . went out of the counsell chambre 1665 Pepys Diary 
(1879) III. XS3 Thence . . to White Hall to the Council- 
chamber. 1768-74 Tucker Lt Nat (1852) 1 . 596 Irreverent 
methodism.. rushes with saucy familiarity into the councii- 
charabCT of hea^n. x886 Morley Paitison's Mem. Crit. 
Misc. III. 160 Those who ..fought in literature, in the 
council-chamber, in the field, against the Church levival of 
their day. 

Couucil-llOTlse. A house in which a council 
meets for deliberation ; in Scotland and elsewhere, 
a common name for a town-hall. ’ 

c 1340 Cursor M. 16094 (Trin.) Pilate . . Sede in to be par- 
lour; pat was a corset hous hadde. 1393 Gower Conf. 
lU. x8i That none but he be wepenles Shall come into the 
counsell hous. 1526 Tindale Acts xxv. 23 Agrippa and 
Ben] ice , . entrede into the counsell housse with the cap- 


taynes. x^ Shake. Rich. Ill, in. v. 38 The subtill Ti aytor 
This day had plotted, in the Councefl-House, To murther 
me vj6o-^% tr. ffuan ^ Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) II. 32 On the west 
side which faces the cathedral, is the councel-house. 1890 
What to see in Birmingham 6, The Council House, 
b. + Counsel-houae-man, a town-councillor. 
1697 Zond. Gaz. No. 3338/3 Coventry Nov, i. The Mayor 
. .Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Counsel-House-Men. .met at St. 
Mary’s Hall. 1715 Ibid, No. 5377/1 An humble Address of 
the Mayor. Aldermen, Sheriffs. .Council-house-mep. .and 
Inhabitants of the City of Coventiy. 

t Cou’jicilist. Obs. rare—'^. [f. Council -h 
-1ST, after canonist, etc.] One versed in the subject 
of ecclesiastical councils. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect xii, I have not . . read more of 
the councils. . I should be sorry to have been such a piodigal 
of my time. .If ye provoke me, .1 will in three months be an 
expert councilist. 

tCoTL’ncillary, a. Ohs. [f. Council - h - art.] 
Of or pertaining to counsel ; advisory, CoNSlllARY. 

1651 Hobbes Philos. Rvd, Wks. (1841) II, 260 Christ, .had 
not a royal or sovereign power committed to him . . but coun- 
cillary and doctrinal only. * 

Councilling^ (kau'nsilii)), vbl. sb. nome-wd. 
[as if from a verb *council to hold a Council.] 
The holding of a council. 

1870 Bryant Iliad I. ii. 51 Shall all our councillings and 
all our cares Be cast into the flames? 

Councillor (kairnsflai). Forms: 3-y as in 
Counsellor ; also 6-7 counoellour, -or, 6- 
councillor. [An alteration of the earlier word 
cowtsellor, through assimilation to council. When 
counsel (F. conseil), in the sense of an advising 
or deliberative body, came to be spelt cotmcil, 
counsellor {Y. conseilleur) in the sense of a member 
of such a body was conformably spelt councillor.^ 
An official member of a council : a. of the council 
of state of a sovereign or ruler: cf. Privy Coun- 
cillor ; b. of the council of a colonial government, 
etc. ; o. of a town, city, coimty or district council, 
(esp. as distinguished from an alderman). 

a. [r X340 Cursor M, 3oo5(Fairf.) pe kinge [Abimelech] made 
him [Abraham] his counsalour priue. c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 
2052 Charlis consailer am y pnue.] CX450 Nom. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 684/18 {Nomina dignitat) Hie assecretis, cown- 
cellere. xgxi-a Act 3 Nest. VIII, c. 23 S 5 The Kinges 
Highnes snail, .direct nis lettres missyves to twayn of nis 
honourable Counseillours. 1586 Thvnne in Holinshed 
Chron. III. i4m/x For his woorthenessc and merit advanced 
to the estate of a councillor. 16x3 Sjiaks, Hen. VIII, i. i, 
219 One Gilbert Peeke, his Councellour, xfiijs Sir £. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 1 . 286 To make Sir Geo. 
Carteret a counsellor, is not the way to recover the honour 
of the K.'s council. 1655 Digges Compl. A nibass. 6 Any of 
her Ministers or Councellouis. 1727 Db Foe Syst Magic 
I. ii. (1840)57 Wise princes always choose wise councillors. 
X845 S. Austin Rankds Hist, Reff, 1 . 192 Among the im- 
perial councillors, difference of opinion prevailed. 1889 
I VhitakeVs A Imanack 494 [Officials of the Gei man Embassy 
in London] Councillor 01 Embassy. .Councillor and Director 
of the Chancery of the Embassy. 

b. x6o8 E. WiNGEiELD Virginia in Capt Smith’s Wks. 
Introd, (Arb.) 76 So much differed the President and the 
other Councellors in mannaging the government of the Col- 
lonye. 1889 Whitcikeds Almanack 431 Straits Settlements 
. .Ihe Goveinment consists of a Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council of 8 members, and a Legislative Council 
of 8 official and 7 unofficial members . . the Resident Coun- 
cillor of Penang and Malacca having seats in both Councils. 

C. X526 Pil^, Perff. (W, de W, 1531) 148 Heddes, conn- 
seylers and imers of the sayd cite. 1673 Ray Joum, Low 
C. 422 Private quarrels . . are usually referred to a Coun- 
cellour of the Parish. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Reff. 
Ill, 431 Their idea of the.. dignity of the civil authority 
extended to the city councillois. 1863 H. Cox Instil, nr. 
IX. 730 The members of a Town Council are the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Councillors, 1889 Whitaker’s Almanack 
583/1 ^County C^Hcils) County aldermen and county coun- 
cillors will be eligible for the coronerships. 

Councillorsllip (kmrnsibiji p). [f. prec. -t- 
-SHip.] The office or position of councillor. 

XJ83 Stocker Civ. Warres Lome C, I. 57 b. His Counseller- 
ship of estate. 1596 Sir J. Smyth in Lett Lit. Men (Cam- 
den) 9§, In the whole course of your Cownsellorship and 
managmge of affayres under her Majestie. a x6a6 Bacon 
Adv. to Villiers (J,), Of the great offices and officers of the 
kingdom, the most part are such as cannot well be severed 
from the counsellorship. X830 Fraser's Mag. 1 . 157 Chami 
berlamships, Councillorships, and Extraordinary Ambassa- 
dorships, 1854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. (t8s8) 406, I even 
became political enough to stand for a councQlorship. 

CoU'Ucil-llLaxi. A member of a council, esp. 
of that of a corporate town; a councillor. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 

*fiS 9 W- Sheppard Corporations, etc. 57 To name the pre- 
sent Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Councel-men, and Officers. 
x88i Bridgett Hist Eucharist 11 . 281 ‘The bailiffs and 
councilmen were summoned to appear personally at Rome. 
Co'mniou-cou'ncilnian, A member of a common 
council ; a common councillor. Now used of the 
city of London, and common in U. S. 

a 1637 B- JoifsoN Fall off Mortimer i. i, I, who am no 
comraon.counciUman. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 73 P 17 As 
the Common-Council-Men of the said Ward shall think fit, 
1768-74 Tucker Lt Nat. (1852) II. 127 [Vanity] qualifies 
the raison councilman to dictate measures of state, 1837 
Sir F. Palgravk Merck, ^ Friar iii, (1844) 79 As the stout 
reforming Common-Councilman said to the spare conserva- 
twe ^derman. 1873 Huskin in Contemp. Rev. XXL 934 
Mr. Greg’s, .philosophy of Expenditure was expressed with 
great precision by the Common Councilmen of New York. 



OOUM'OII.-TABLE. 


COITNSEL, 


Hence Conueilxaa'nlc a. (U. S.) 
x88i Philadelphia Record No. 3457. i Charges.. made by 
a councilmanic sub-committee. 

t Cou*ncilship. Ohs. =CouNOB[iLOBSHip. 

164^ Sir is. Nicholas in IT. Papers (Camden) 1. 130 Lord 
Cottington yeiy much assisting to Mr. Longs Councell- 
ship . .which is ill resented by her and all the lungs party. 

Cou‘ncil-ta’ble. ^Council-boabd. a. lit. 
b. The Privy Council. Ohs. 

1621 G. Hakewill K. David’s Voru 230 They may sit 
with me, as it were at Counsel-table. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reh. i. (1843) 28,^1 The council-table and star-chamber 
enlarge their jmisdictions to a vast extent. 1678 Marvell 
Growth Popery Wks, 1875 IV. 325 How improper would it 
seem of a pi ivy-counsellor if in the House of Commons he 
should not justify the most arbitrary proceedings of the 
council-table. X711 Addison Spect. No. dura Pronounced 
in the most solemn manner at the Council-Table. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XIX, 23/2 The privy council, or council table, 
consists of the assembly of the king's privy councillors for 
matters of state. 

Co-uaderstanding : see Co- pref. 3 a. 
Coundight, -dite, -dxiit, -d;^©, obs. ff. Con- 
duit, Conduct sh. 

Coimdue, -dye, var. of Condue v . Ohs. 
tCo-une (ktmiy77'n), a. Obs. rare. [f. L. co~ 
=com- together -H one : cf. tri-une.'\ United 

together in one. 

«i7ix Ken Hymtarium Poet. Wks. X721 II. 109 In thee 
Being and Love co-une the Blessed see. 

t Co-u*ne, Obs. rare. [f. L. type ^counare, 
f. CO- together -f fmdre to itniie in one ; cf. L. 
adundre in this sense.] trans. To unite, com- 
bine. 

x6a7-77 Feltham Resolves i. xcv. 147 [They] are in Man 
one, ana co-un'd together, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ 
Mon. (164a) 25 God and Man, co-uned in one Christ. 
Couuaiirie, obs. form of Comebby. 
ai^So Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.jiSg Venti major.. consolida 
maior. .gall, et angl. counfirie. 

Counforde, -fort(e, -found, obs. ff. Compoet, 

Confound. 

Gounge, obs. f. Conoeb, leave to go. 
Go-uui'te, 0. [f. Co- i + Unite ».] 

1. traits. To unite together, conjoin. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 23 This Gordion knot to- 
gether counites A Medor partener in her peeielesse loue. 
1594 Marlowe & Nasiie Dido in. ii, Whom kindred and 
acquaintance co-unites. X656 Trapp Comm. Rom. i. g With 
all the faculties of my soul concentred and co-united. X7a4 
Waterland a than. Creed viii. isa Making the Persons dis- 
tinct, but co-uniting them in glory, eternity, and majesty, 

2 . intr. To enter into union. 

x6so Descr. Future Hist, Europe as They quickly con- 
joyned and counited with them in marriage and afSnity. 

So fCo-unl'te pa.pple,=^co-Via\itAi Co-tuai'ter, 
Co-u'uity. 

X548 Udalc, etc Erasm, Par. John Sob, That those also 
. . might bee counite together. 1647 H. More Poems 237 
Sith all forms in our soul be counite, a 1687 — Antid. A th. 
Scholia on App. 233 All things are so tender and loose that 
they seem to stand in need of some immaterial director and 
co-unitor, a xjxx Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I, 435 
Thou by Co-unity Divine, While One, wert Trine, 
Co-universal ; see Co- pref. 2. 

Counsel (kaumsel), sb. Forms: 3-6 oon-, 
counseil, -seyl, -sail, -sayl, (-seile, -seille, 
-seyle, -sail©, -saille, -sayle, etc. ; also 4-5 cun-, 
oown-, kouxL-, kown-) ; 5-7 oounsell, (-al, -all, 
•ale, etc.) ; 4- counsel: about 40 variants. Also 
4-5 con-, ooun-, etc., -cel, -cele, -ceil, etc. ; 5-7 
conncell, 6-8 -oel, 7-8 -oil : about 15 variants. 
[ME. con-, cmiiseil, -ail, -ayl, a. OF. conseil, cun- 
seil, in AFr. counseil ( = Ft. conselh. Cat. conseil, 
Sp. consejo, Pg. conseglo, It, consiglid)'.—!,. con- 
silium consultation, plan decided on as the result 
of consultation, advice, counsel, advising faculty, 
prudence ; a deliberating body, a council of state, 
war, etc. ; a counsellor : a word of the same type 
as colloquium, connubium, etc., f. consulire to 
deliberate, etc., f. con- together -b a root 
found also in consul, consulto, and prob. cognate 
with Skr. sar- to go. The various senses aie 
retained in French ; but in English, those meaning 
a deliberating body are now written Council, by 
confusion with L. concilium^ 

I. 1. Interchange of opinions on a matter of 
procedure; consultation, deliberation. To take 
counsel : to consult, deliberate. 

c xagoy. Eng. Leg. I, 59/202 A-mong)>isCardtnales coun- 
seil ]>ere was i-nome. a ijfo Hamfole Psalter xii. 2 How 
lange sail I sett counsails in my hert of diuerse thynges. 
c 1450 Merlin x. 141 After mete Arthur & Merlin went to- 
geder to counseile. X539 Bible (Great) yolm xi. 53 Then 
from that daye forth they toke counseil together, for to put 
him to deeth. xs68 Grafton Chroit. II. 258 'There were 
great counsayles betwene the King and jaques Dartnell, on 
the one parte, and the Counsayles of the good townes of the 
other part. _ 1596 Shaks. 1 Men. IV, iv. iiL ?i, I hold as 
little counsaile with weake feare. As you. x6xx Bible ^ob 
xxxviii. 2 Who is this that darkneth counsel! bywords with- 
out knowledge? 17x0 Prideaux Orig'. Tithes I. 9 No time 
..for that Counsel and Consideration which is requisite. 
*795 Southey yoan of Arc viii. 576 Time was not for long 
counsel. 1871 Morley Voltaire\y.ZZSi ii There are . . eras 
of counsel and eras of execution. 1870 Miss Yonge 
VoL. II. 
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Cameos Ser. iv. vi. 72 He found old Lefevre, and took much 
counsel with him. 

tb. Conference, conversation, Obs. rare, 
a xyyoLehen yesu (ed. Horstmann)79 (Matz.) Nuste no man 
jwat it was, ]7at conseil longe ilaste. Ibid. 340 pa comen ]>e 
apostles, and jioujten wonder pat he wolde suych conseil 
drawe Mid a womman pat sunfol was. 

2 . Opinion as to what ought to be done given as 
the result of consultation; aid or instruction for 
directing the judgement ; advice, direction. 

axaas Aner. R. 70 Ne no mon ne aski ou read ne coun- 
sail. c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 11^160 Heo jaf him conseil 
pane wei to gon. £'1380 Wyclit Wks. (1880) 315 Triste we 
to god pat he wole jiue us concel in pis. c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib. F 207 Taak no conseil of a fool. X470-8S Malory 
Arthur i. x, The kyng asked counceil at hem at. 1542 
Boorde Dyetary Pref. (1870) 226 Without the counceyl 
[*S47 counseil] of Mayster doctour Butte. _ 1579 Gosson 
Apol. Sch, Abuse (Arb ) 70 If plaiers take a little more conn- 
sell of their pillowe, they shall iinde them selues to be the 
worste.. people in the world. 1651 YL'ow.'S&Letnath, (1839) 
241 Counsel^ is where a man saith, do, or do not this, and 
deduceth his reasons from the benefit that arriveth by it 
to him to whom he saith it. xygx Johnson Rambler No. 
i8| F 1 The counsels of philosophy and the injunctions of 
religion, xyfix Hume Hist. Eng, L vi. 142 Both princes , . 
hearkened the more willingly to the councils of Anselm. 
1874 Green Short Hist. fax. 487 The failure of the more 
moderate counsels for which his own had been set aside. 

b. spec, in Theol. One of the advisory declara- 
tions of Christ and the apostles, in mediseval 
theology reckoned as twelve, which are considered 
not to be universally binding, but to be given as a 
means of attaining greater moral perfection; so 
counsel of perfection, esp. in reference to Matt. 
xix. 21. Evangelical counsels, the three obliga- 
tions of voluntary poverty, chastity, and obedience 
to a religions superior (see qnot. 1875). 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel, Wks, IL a Jif men wolen. .kepe 
pe counseilis of Crist, loke pat pei croken not from him. 
2450-1530 Myrr. Our Lady e 139 By the nombre of xxii ys 
vnderstonde the x commaundementes and the xii counsaylles 
of the gospell. Ibid. 140 The commaundementes of oure 
lorde that all must kepe that wyll be saued. .The counsayles 
that longe to relygyous & to folke of perfeccyon. 1577 
Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 85 marg., ‘The Papistes 
diuide the gospell into precepts and counsels. 'To the pre- 
ceptes men are bound (say they), but not to the counsels. 
x6^ Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp, Exhort § 8 Although some 
men did acts of Counsel in order to attain that perfection 
which in Jesus was essential and unalterable. xSn Keblc 
Life Bp, Wilson xii, 405 This ..which the tenor of her life 
may justify us in calling no extravagance of pietism, but a 
real counsel of perfection. 1875 Manning Mission H, Ghost 
xii. 330 But the life of counsels — that is the life of poverty, 
the life of chastity, the life of obedience, which is the life of 
the priesthood, and the life of those who enter convents. 
2885 Catholic Diet. 325/1 The high estimation b which the 
Fathers held the evangelical counsels, 1886 Earl Selborne 
Df. Ch. Eng, ni. xvil. § 3. 297 A tendency. . to elevate coun- 
sels of perfection into laws of bondage. 

8. The faculty of counselling or advising ; judge- 
ment ; prudence ; sagacity in the devising of plans. 
Obs. or arch. 

1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 4X2 He was queynte of consul & 
Speche, & of body strong. 12x300 Cursor M. 29205 (Cfott.) 

? 'e gift o wijt, of vnder-standing, o consail. zgfo Wyclif 
sa, XL 2 And ther shal resten vp on hym the Spirit of the 
Lord, .spirit of counseil and of strengthe. c 2400 Sowdone 
Bab. 367 Tho by-spake a worthy man of counsaile, An Erille 
of the Senatouns. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 457 Laulie 
and meik and of con^l rycht gude. x6ix Bible Job xii, 13 
With him is wisedome & strength, be hath counseil and 
vnderstanding. 2653 H. More Antid. Alh, ii. i. (1712) 38 
Things are so framed that they naturally imply a Principle 
of Wisdom and Cbunsel In the Author of them. 

4 . That in which delibeiation results; resolution, 
purpose, intention ; plan, design, scheme. 

1297 R. Glouc. (2724) vi Hi! . . were alle at conseyl to 
worry Engelond. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxii[i]. xi The coun- 
Belli forsothe of the Lord withoute ende abit. e 2450 Merlin 
xiv. 202- He ne kowde no counseile bow he myght his londe 
deffende, 2534 Tindalb Acts ii. 23 Delivered by the de- 
teiminat counseil and foreknoweledge of God, 2548 Udall, 
etc, Erasm. Par, Pref, 5 His prouidence and consailles un- 
scrutable. x6oo Holland Livy vii. xx, 262 Would any man 
impute it rather to deliberate counsel!, than to some lit of 
heat and follie f x68o Burnet Rochester (1692) 84 We who 
cannot fathom the secrets of the Councel of God. 2842 
Myers Cath. Th. iii. § 25. 55 The secret counsels of the 
Infinite Mind. 

+ 6. A private or secret purpose, design, or 
opinion. Obs, (exc. as in d). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 3161 (Cott.) His consail will he naman 
tell, c 1325 E. E. Aim, P. B. 683 How myjt I hyde myn 
hert fro Habraham jie trwe, pat 1 ne dyscouered to tiis corse 
my counsayle so deie. 2473 Warkw. Chron, 9 There cown- 
selle was dyscoverede. x^ Grafton Chron, H. 776 Many 
thought that thys Duke was privie to all the Protectors 
counsayle. 2607 Shaks. Cor, i. ii. 2 They of Rome are en- 
tred in our Counsailes, And know how we proceede. 2652 
N eedham tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 2ag By diligent watchfulness 
discovei their [Enemies'] approaches or counsels. 

+ b. A matter of conbdence or secrecy; a 
secret ; a confidence. Obs. (exc. as in d). 

<1x300 Cursor M, 27886 (Cotton Galba) Dronkinhede.. 
mase oft kounsail to be talde. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 
157 pat pat wommen witeth may non3te wel be conseille t 
C2380 SirPerumi. 2784 To sayn sop of py make, Hit ne 
may beo no consail ; pe Sarazyns him habbep itake. c 2386 
Chaucer Wifds T. xio But natheles hir thoughte that s^e 
dyde, That sche so long a counseil scholde hyde. e 2450 
Crt. of Love 722 But this is counsaile, keepe it secretly, 
((juod she), e 2460 Play Sacram. 52a Charge yow euer- 


ychoon That y t be conselle that we hauB doon. 2530 Palscr. 
2oS/i Counseil, secret, 2623 Massinger Dh. Milan in. i, 
Nay, it is no counsel, You may partake it, gentlemen, 

*!• c. In counsel', in private, in confidence. Ohs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 237 He leet voyden out of his 
chambi« all maner of men. .for he wolde spekB with me 
in conseill. 2470-85 Malory Arthur xx. 1, Thenne sir 
Agrauayne sayd thus openly and not in no counceylle. 2535 
CovERDALE Job iv, 22 There is spoken unto me a thynge in 
counceil. 2598 Shaks. Merry JV, i. i. 122 Shal. The Coun- 
cell shall know this. Pal. 'Twere better for you if it were 
known in counceil : you’ll be laugh’d at. 1638 Ford i^<»<e<£s 
T. iii, A pastime smiled at Amongst yourselves in counsel ; 
hut beware Of being overheard. 

d. f To keep or hold (a matter) counsel (later in 
counsel) : to keep it secret {fibs.). To keep (f hold) 
counsel ; to observe secrecy {arch, and dial^. To 
keep any one's counsel : to keep a secret which he 
has committed to one {arch, or obs.). To keep 
one's {own) counsel ; to keep one's own secret, be 
reticent about one's intentions or opinions. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 27411 (Cott.) pe sin pat said es to pe 
preist he hald it consail euer in breist, c 1450 Erie Tolous 
582 Madam, your trowthe ys plyght. To holde counsayle, 
bothe day and nyght. c 2450 Merlin i. x6 This may not be 
kepte counseill. 1470-85 Malory Arthur viit. xxxviii, He 
kepeth it no counceil but that he is a knyghte of Kynge 
Arthurs. Ibid. xii. v, Kepe hit in counceylle and let noo 
man knowe hit in the world. 2474 Caxton Chesse 16 It is 
comyn prouerbe that women can xepe no counceyl. c 2550 
Bale K, lohnn (Camden] 26 Kepe yt counsel], dane Davy 
Dyswmulacyon. 2562 J. Heywood Prov. Sf Epigr. (1867) 
168 'Three may kepe. counceil if twayne be away. 2576 
Fleming Panopl, Epist, 2x7 Women and children keepe 
that in counsel whereof they are ignorant. z6oa Shaks. 
Ham. IV. ii. 11 Do not beleeue it ..'That I can keepe your 
counsel, and not mine owne. 26x2 Bible Ecclus, viii. 17 
Consult not with a [foole ; lor be cannot keepe counsel!. 
1642 Brome foo. Crew ii. Wks. 1873 III. 374 We .. have 
kept all your councels ever since we have been Infant Play- 
fellows. 27X2 Addison Spect. No. is F z, I am the best Man 
in the World to keep my own Counsel, 2757 Yoerra Author 
I. Wks, 1799 1. 136 Don't be afraid ; I’ll keep council. x8i8 
Byron Juan i, Ixviii, I'm really puzzled what to think or say, 
She kept her counsel in so close a way. XS55 Macaulay 
Hist. Mug. IV. 584 William kept his own counsel so well 
that not a hint of his intention got abroad. 

1 0. (y counsel with or for (a person), in, with 
or to (an act, etc.) : in the counsels, confidence, or 
secrets of; one of the advisers of (a person) ; privy 
to (an act). Obs, 

2^5 Poston Lett. No. 5. 1. 22, 1 prey yow. .that, .ye will 
. . defenden the seyd sutes . . and to be of owr counseill in 
these matieres. 1530 Palscr. 424/1, I am cheife a [ a of] 
counsayle with one ye mis de son segret print, 2530 
in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 89 And noon of them 
other to blame or off counceil w‘ that lewed dede. 2535 
Coverdale yob xxxvii. 25 Art thou of councel with God? 
2548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par, yohn 20 b, A thing priuie 
and of councel to his first fault ^ 2568 Grafton Chron, II. 
783 She was a [ b of] counsaile with the Lorde Hastynges to 
destroy him. 2633 Ford 'Tis Pity y. vi, Say, fellow, know'st 
thou any yet unnam’d Of council in this incest ? (6S3 A. 
Snaps Anai. Horse i, i. (x686) 69 Aristotle, .was in his time 
thought to be the nearest of counsel to Nature. 2689 Tryal 
Bps. 3 This Writ was granted upon our Motion, who are of 
Councel for the King. 

11. t 7 . An assembly or body of advisers. Obs, 
Now Council 4 and 6 q.v. 

2197 [see Council 6 ; also 4 and 6 for other quots. ]. a 2300 
Cursor M. 24793 (Cott) His consail badd him for to faand, ]>e 
king of danemerk wit saand. c 2305 Pilate 38 in E. E. P. 
(1862) II2 He wolde him sle, ac his consail ne him nojt 
)>erto. 2549 Coverdale .£’ r<imc. Par. 11. Ded. i The. .whole- 
some advyce and ministerie, of your noble uncle and counsail. 

fb. A single person with whom one consults 
or advises ; a counsellor. Obs. 

0x386 Chavcbb Rht.'s T.sBg, I. .talde thee my wo As to 
my conseil and to my brother swofn, 2647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler Si Wm you follow your very worst Counceil so farre, 
as to provoke your very best ? 2654 Sir E. Nicholas in JT, 
Papers (Camden) II. 234 Lo. Digby was soe much the ablest 
Counceil to the King. 

8. A body of legal advisers, engaged in the 
direction or conduct of a cause. (Usually a col- 
lective plural, but sometimes treated as a numeral 
plural; formerly, in ‘to desire the benefit of 
counsel’, ‘to be allowed counsel’, etc., treated as 
a collective sing. : cf. qnot. 1681.) 

(In this sense erroneously stated in many legal text-books 
to be ' an abbreviation of counsellor'll 
2393 Gower Conf. HI, 255 Help, that I liadde counseil 
here upon the trouthe of my matere. And Julius with 
that anone Assigned him a worthy one, 2^5 Paston Lett, 
No. 5. 1. 20, 1 have, by advys of counseill m making a pro- 
curacie to yow. 2592 Greene Art Canny Catch, ii. 25 
Carefull to see his counseil, and to ply his Atturney. 2642 
Perkins Prof, Bh, xi. 341 As shall bee devised by the 
Counceil learned in the Law. z666 Fepys Diary (2879) lY. 
219 The Lords did insist that he should have Counsel, 
wmeh the Commons would not suffer. Ibid. IV. s8o The 
second of our three Counsel was the best. x68x Trial 
S. Colledge 9 In Misdemeanour Councel is to be allowed 
for the Prisoner, but not in Treason, 2709 Calverley 
in Yorksh. Diaries (Surtees) II. 122 ^Council for Mr. 
Hackett were lawyers Adams and Wickham . . for Mr. 
Wilson . . councils, Mr. Thornton of Leeds, and Mr. Raw- 
son of Bradford. 2739 Cibber Apol, (1756) II. 62 Two of 
the learned Council against us came afterwards to be suc- 
cessively Lord Chancellors. 2837 Penny Cycl, VIII. 106/2 
The duty of counsel is to give advice in questions of law, 
and to manage causes for clients, They are styled common 
law, equity, or chamber counsel, according to the naluie of 
the business they transact. 1883 Sir T. Martin Ld, 
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Lptdkurst V. 1^9 The most formidable array of counsel 
tlmt was ever baiided together for a criminal prosecution. 

b. as sing, (rarely ivith. pi. minsels) ; A single 
legal adviser; a coimsellor-at-law, advocate, or 
barrister. 

1709 [see prec.]. xvxa Steele S^ci. No. 429 Because a 
Council of the other Side asserted it was coming down. 1789 
T. jEFrEBSON Wrii, C1859I III. 37 They have. . charged one 
of their ablest counsels with the preparation of a memoir to 
establish this. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, (18x6} 
I. \ii. 99 An advocate, .the first counsel in Edinburgh. 

c. Kin^s (^Qneea's) Counsel-, barristers ap- 
pointed (on the nomin.ation of the lord-chancellor) 
counsel to the crotvn; they take precedence of 
ordinary barristers, and wear a silk instead of a stuff 
gown ; also a member of this body. (Abbreviated 
K.C., Q.C.) 

1689 Tryal JSj^s, a It is our Duty, who are the King’s 
Councel. -to prosecute such kind of Ofiences. X797 Wolte 
Tone Avtobiog. (1828) 79 Two lawyers of great eminence . . 
King's Counsel. 1863 H. Cox /nsiit, ir. iii. 373 Queen's 
Council or her Majesty’s Counsel . . as servants of the 
Crown, must not be employed in any cause against its 
interest, without special license of the Crown, which is how- 
ever never refused, 189a Nemspr., Mr. Lockwood, Q.C. 
defended, 

9 . Comb., os counsel-giver, -giiAng, -keeping', 
couasel - keeper, one who is entrusted with 
designs, secrets, etc. by another ; a confidant. 

X335 CovERDALE 2 ChroH. xxii, 4 They were his councell 
geuers after hm fathers death. xs88 Sraks. Ttt, A, ii, iii. 
24 And Curtain'd with a Counsaile-keeping Caue, _ XS97 — 
2 Meit, IV, ji, iv, 200 And looke whether the fierie Trigon 
. .be not lisping to his Masters old Tables, his Note-Booke, 
his Councell-keeper ? xspx Percivall Sp. Diet., AhogacCa, 
pleading, counsell gluing, the profession of an aduocate. 
1621 Lady M. Wroth XJrania 476 She was not of . . my 
counsell-keepers. 1828 C. Wordsworth Chas. I 246 That 
counsel-giving to the King. 

Comisel (Itan-nsel), v. Forms (more than 
30) : 3 oonseiU-en, 3-6 vars, in con-, cotm-, (4-5 
OOWT1-), -soil, -Bail(l, etc., as in sb, ; £-6 coun- 
sell, 4- counsel. Also 4-6 cotmceil, -cell, -cel, 
etc. [ME. conseillen, a. F. conseiller (=Pr, cos- 
seitlar, cosseUiar, OSp, consejar, It. eonsigUare) 5— 
late L. consiliare, for cl. L. consiliarl to be a 
counsellor, to counsel, f, consilium : see prec.] 

1 . To counsel a person : to give or offer (him) 
counsel or advice ; to ddvise. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 214 He hygan hem rede ; And in 


counsailo }>am bat askes counsayle, £1430 St. Cvthbert 
(Surtees) 38T7 He counseld J>e childes fader, 1474 Caxton 
Chtsse 23 Th^ offyce is for to counceylle the kynjg. xs3S 
Act 27 H tit. VI/ 1 , c, 27 Ye shall truly cooncell the king and 
his chauncellour. .in al thinges concerning the same, xSoy 
Shaks, Cor, ni. ii. 28 Pray he counsail’d. X789 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks 4- 1 ‘Vrit. II. 71 [He] has neither 
sense to counsel himself nor to choose counsdlors for him- 
selft much less to counsel others. 184a Lytton Zanom 
*7 Since we have thus met, I will pause to counsd you. 

b. with constructions and adverbial ex tensions, 
expressing the matter or tenor of the advice. 

a-vjpti Cursor M. 3430 (GOtt.) To consail hir quat were 
nest. / 2 /<f.w 5 i(Gutt.) Consail me fader, how to Hue. Ibid, 
24213 (Fairf.) Connsail me vn-to ]>e best. 1393 Gower 
HI. 70, I you counseile That ye it kepe. CX400 
Destr. Troy 9804 He counceld the kynees to kayre into 
grece, ^1489 Caxton Somus of Aytnoni. I counseylle 

T founie agayn. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado m. i. 

83,1 will goe . . And connsaile him to fight against his pasaon. 
ax843 Southey Inscriptions xxii, Men who counsell’dhim 
Ip offer terms. 2863 Mrs. C Clarke Shaks. Char. xv. 376 
The weakly unjust king will not he counselled to his own 
honour and interest. 1871 Weymouth Euph, 10 Euphues 
c^nsels ladies to cultivate good-nature and courtesy. 

2 , absol. To give or offer counsel or advice, 
■j* Const, to (a course or purpose), 

(Arising out of i, by suppression of the personal object, 
ana lading the way to 3, in which the personal object js 
also al^ent, and the matter of the advice expressed.) 

X37S Barbour 377 And as he consalit, thal haue 

done. 1382 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 314 Alle men of be 
TOunceihnge jierto. 2635 R. Boeton Com/. 
AJn.Conse. 1. 140 Austin the famousDlsputer. . counselleth 
to this purMse. 1667 Milton /*. X.tx. 1099 So counsel’d 
nee and both together went Into the thickest Wood. 

8. To counsel a thing', to advise its adoption or 
doing ; to recommend (a plan, suggestion, etc.). 

a, with the matter expressed by a sentence, 
clause, OT inf. phrase. 

Hampole Pr. Cotuc. 3027 Som clerkes counsailles 
pat we It spare and reserve halely, Until we com til purga- 
,*393 Langl. P . PI. C. 1 201 leh consaile, for comune 
profit lete Jie cat worthe. c 2450 St. Cufhhert (Sui tees) 4648 
lope same bai counselde par with J>e cors to lende. iaO-O 
(Mm.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Offices 35 b. He counsayled that 
SU(^e yocke and burden should be taken awaye. 

b. with the matter expressed by a nonn or 
pronoun. 

** 33 ® Hade pou counceld the contrary. 
X647-8 Cottcrell Damlds Hist. Pr. (1678) 28 It should be 
proposed and counselled, as necessary. 2667 Milton P, L. 
II. 227 Thus Belial.. Counsel’d ignoble ease, and peaceful 
sloath. x868 Bright Sp. Ireland 14 Mar,, I would counsel 
justice. 2874 Green Short 
^^s^viij 356 The Emperor. . counselled prudence and delay. 

T-a- To ask counsel of ; to consult. Ohs. 

238a Wyclif Eseh, xjci. ei The kyng , , axide ydolis, he 


counseiUde [2388 took councel at] entrailis. 2528 Gardiner 
in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1 . 1 . 267 He could no less do than to 
counsel other theieupon. 2547 Hooper Anno. Bp. Win- 
Chester’s Bh. Wks. (Parkei 241 Moses, .counselled the 
Lord and thereupon advised his subjects what was to be 
done. 

f 5 . refi. To take counsel with oneself ; to con- 
sidei; also = next. Cf. to advise oneself, F. se 
conseiller, s'avisei-. Obs. 

c 2290 J. Eng. Leg. 1 . 122/332 Of ower olde lawes transcrit 
ae me take And pare-oppe ich chulle conseillen me jwuche 
ueon to for-sake. a 2300 Cursor M, sscm (Cott.) Sir consail 
yow, and pat hi yarre. Was nener nede of consail mate. 
*393 Gow'ER Couf. III. 199 He thought he wolde him first 
counseile With Apollo. 

+ 0 . intr. To take counsel witfi others ; to con- 
sult, deliberate. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 92 Our Kyng. .vnder feng hj’m fayr 
ynow, and conseilede of |>e cas. 0x300 Cursor M, 24386 
(Gutt.) pa consailed )>aim emang Him oul>er for to heued or 
hang, c 2380 Wyclif Serrru Sel. Wks. I. 90 Synful men 
shulden conseile with preestis. and take of hem medecine to 
ffe more synne. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 The saide governours 
of Rome, .saiden they wolde counceile togither and advise 
a day. c 2300 Melusine 236 Ye muste counseyll emong you, 
& lake your best adwys. 0x533 Latimer Serw. 4 Rem. 
(1845) 360 Wives must counsel with husbands. 26x2 Dray- 
ton Poly-olb, i. a Those Druides . . dwelt in darksome 
Groues, there counsailinjg with sprites. 2793 Southey Joars 
^ Are IX. 64 Counselling They met despondent. 

t GoXL’HSelfal, a. Obs. [f. COUNSEI, sb. + 
-PDL,] Full of counsel ; able to give advice. 

2348 Hall Chrott. 196 The right counsailful facultie of 
Decrees of the universitie of Parys, 

CouHsellablef -elable (kan-nselab’l), a. [f, 

CotnrSBL ». + -ABLB.] 

1 . Open to counsel ; willing to be counselled, 

2530 Lynuesay Test, Papyngo 523 Allace 1 that daye had 

he oene counsalabyll. He obtenit laude, glore, and 
victorie. C2620 Sir J- Melvil Mem, (1683) 133 His 
Majesty engaged also to me to be secret, constant and 
counselable. 2679 J. Goodman Penit, Pardoned 111. iii, 
(1713) 310 He requires a perswadable counsellable temper. 

2 . Of things : To be recommended ; advisable. 
2644 Chas. I Lei. in Carte Ormonde (1736) II. App. 6 In 

case the Rebels here clap up peace with me. .which possibly 
were not counsellable for me to refuse. 2635 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N, Papers {fC«sa&eici\ II. 306 , 1 know it is very 
councelable to vnite all factions against the present vsurper. 
x66B Clarendon Vind, Tmots (1727) 73 His Majesty found 
it most counsellable to resolve to make a defensive wai. 

Cou'nselled, -eled, ppl, a. [f. Cotjusel *;.] 

1 1 . Advised, determined, come to a decision. 

2«5 Ld. Berners Froiss, IL Ixxvii. [Ixxiii.] 229 Y* Erie 
of Foyxe. .was soone counsayled in hyanselfe, 

2 . Advised, recommended to be done. 

2662 Boyle Style Script. (1673) 33 Those armies would 
probably hinder the counselled retirement. 2700 Dryden 
Fables (J ), His counsell’d crime which brands the Grecian 
name. 


Conuselless (kau'nseliles), a. [f. Counsel 
sb. + -LESS.] Void or bereft of counsel. 

c 1300 Proverb, Verses in Rel. Ant. II, 23 King conseilles, 
Bissop loreles, Wumman schameles. CX400 Bery?i 2313 
Ffor her I have no frendship ; but am al counselles. 2393 
MundayXb/ Contraries 82 Some cowaid, hait-lesse .. or 
councel-lesse creature, 2877 Mrs. Olifhant Makers Flor. 
xi. 264 Leaderless, counselless as they were. 

Counselling, -eling (kamnselii)), vbl. sb. [f. 
Counsel v. + -ing1.] The action of the verb 
Counsel ; giving or taking of counsel ; advising, 
C.2330 R, Brunne Chron, (28x0} 202 Pe comen wele was 
paied of pat conseilyng pat it were not delaied, e 2386 
Chaucer Wife's Prol. 67 But conseillyng is nat [».r. nysno] 
comandement. a 2333 — Gold. Bk. M. AvreL(y.ii&) G b, And 
X. M. counsailynges wolde be holden vpon eche of these 
thinges. 2607 Hieron Wks, I. 359 What counselling with 
lawyers before engiossing. a 2849 Poe Dickens Wks. 1864 
III. 476 The counsellings alluded to might be those of that 
gentleman with Rudge. 


uHCAiuig, 'eung, ppi. a, [r. as preo, ■ 
-INO 21 That counsels ; advising. 

xfa8 Earle Microcosm., Medling Man (Arb.) Bp A serioi 
and counselling forehead. 

Conuselloklf -elor (kaumsebi). Forms : o. 
kxmgiler, 3-4 oonsiler, -seller, 3-5 -seyler, 
ouusaylexe, conseiller, -sailler, oounsellen 
-ceile(e)r, 4-5 conseilere, oou2iseiler(e, 4- 
counseler, -sayler, 4-7 -s^er, 5 oounseiUei 
-celler, 5-6 snlere, 5—7 oounseller, 6 oonseylyi 
co^seyler, -seler, -sellar, -celer. Also j 3 , 4 cor 
peiUoux, -seilour, -seylonr, counseilor, -selom 
-oelour, 4-5 counseilonr, -seiUop, 4-6 -seilloiu 
-sailour, -saUlour, -saylour, 4-8 connsellom 
5 conseyllouT, counseyllour, oownselour, 
oonnsaylour, cownsaylour, 6-7 counsailoi 
ooTOoeUour, -or, 6- counsellor. [ME. cour 
^ seillerif, etc., a. OF. conseillere (nom.), and MI 
counseillour, a. OF. conseilleor (oblique), n 
spectivelyi—L. consilidtor and consilidtdreti 
agent-n. from consiliare to Counsel, advise. 
ytc&cotinsel, formerly also spelt counceller, etc 

since ci6» these forms have been differentiated from coui 
sellor under the type Councolor, as ofiScial counseile: 
member of a ‘council .] 

1 . One who counsels or advises ; an adviser, 
a. A 2223 Ancr. R. p.zo Luue is his chaumberling, &h' 
kunsiler. e xaso Meid. Maregrete (1862) 38 Awei ye euel 
consilers, <12300 Cursor M. 9324 (Cott.) Man sal him clep. 


Feiliful and conseiler [v.r, cunsaylere, counsellere]. £2380 
Wyclif Sel.JVks. III. 29 He cursipher wickide counceileers. 
c 2383 Chaucer L.G.lr. 1530 Hips. 4- Medea, Frely jaf he to 
hire conseylerys [».»•. counselleres,-selers, -seleris, conseillers] 
Giftys grete. c 2430 Merlin iv._ 08, 1 may neuer haue reste 
for hym, and Vlfyn hys counseiller. c 2300 Lancelot 1706 
An agit knycht to be thi consulere. 2338 Starkey England 
I. i. 24 Hys wyse conseylyrs and polytyke men. 2332 Abb. 
Hamilton Catech (1884) 38 God .. misteris na counsellar, 
x6xx Bible 2 Chron. xxii. 3 His mother was his counseller to 
doe wickedly. 

p, a 2300 Cursor M, 9822 (Cott.) To nam haf farliful he 
sal, and consaillur \p,r. consaylour, counsellour, counceloui] 
man sal him cal. 24x3 Lydc. Ptlgr. Sotvle 1. i, (1839) * That 
lady that was thyne helper and thyn counseillour. 2348 
Udall Erasni. Par Pref, 8 Suche noble and sapient Coun- 
saillours, 2386 J, Hooker Girald. Irel, in Holinshed II, 
228/2 They are also called councellors, because they are 
assembled and called to the pailement foi their aduise and 
good councell. 2622 Shaks. Wint. T. it. iii. 53 My selfe 
your loyall Seruant, your Fhysitian. Your most obedient 
Counsailor. x^ R. L'Estrange Fables xxi. (2714) 29 Let 
All Men of Business be Councellors, Confidents, etc. 2725 
Pope Odyss, xvii. 81 His father's counsellouis, rever’d for 
age. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 87 IP 3 The inefficacy of 
advice is usually the fault of the counsellor. x88o Disraeli 
Endym. xvi, Above all, she was a first-rate counsellor in 
costume, 

fiS‘ *535 CovERDALE Ps. cxviii[i]. 24 In thy testimonies is 
my dehte, they are my councelers. 2398 Barret Theor, 
IVarres v, hi 180 Hatred and feaie be two bad Counsellors 
in warre. 2603 Shaks. Macb, V. iii. 27 Those Linnen 
cheekes of thine Are Counsailers to feare. 2838 Lytton 
Leila i. v, Fill out the wine— it is a soothing counsellor, 
and I need it. 

2 . An official counsellor ; an adviser of the sove- 
reign, a member of the King’s Council. In this 
sense spelt since i6th c. Counoillob, q.v. 

3 . (More fully counsellor-at-law.) One whose 
piofession is to give legal advice to clients, and 
conduct their cases in court ; a counselling lawyer, 
a barrister or advocate, arch, in Eng. use ; still 
used in Ireland. In some of the United Stales, an 
attorney admitted to practise in all the courts. 

* 53 * P^iah OH Laws Eng, ii. xix. (1638) 92 What is the 
Counsellor in that case bounden to him that he gave coun- 
sell to? 2603 Shaks. Meas.forM. i. ii. t<» Good Counsellois 
lacke no Clients. 263a Star Chamh. Cases (Camden) 212 
M' Tuke the elder ingrossed the said Butler's answere with 
his own hand, and gott a Councellor's hand thereunto. 
2648 Lilly Astral, Prediction 64 note, A Counsellor at 
Law, very leained and in great practice. 2779 Mad. 
D’Arblav Oct., A rich counsellor, learned in the law, 
but, to me, a displeasing man, 2823 Scott Guy M. xxxvii, 
Mr. Counsellor PteydelT. 2877 Plackie’s Pop. Eneyel. III. 
70^/2 A counsellor at law, named Mallet, who lived in the 
reign of Charles I, 2892 Murray's Mag. Dec. {Two 
Irish Stories) I'm goin' to be med a barrister, or, as we call 
It here, a counsellor. 

T 4 . One who consults or asks counsel. Ohs, rare. 
2483 Cath, Angl, 78 Cownselour, gui petit consilinm, 
COTinsellorship (kaumsebrji’p), [f. prec. + 
-BETip,] The office of counsellor ; formerly = 
COUNOILLOBSHIP, q.V, 

* 1 * CoU’USelxiieut. Obs. rare. [a. OF. con- 
seillement'. see Counsel v. and -ment.] Coun- 
selling, consultation, deliberation, conference. 

* 5>3 PiTZHERB. Surv, 27 Than .shall there be no counsel- 
ment of the sutours. 

Couzi'b (kaunt), sb?- Forms: 4-6 ooxuxte, 5 
cownte, 7 cownt, 5- count. Also / 3 . 5-6 
oompte,(o coumpte, Sc. comp), 5-9 oompt. [ME, 
counts, a. OF. conte, cunte=- 1 .\.. conto late L. com- 
puUim calculation, reckoning, f. comffiitare to cal- 
culate, reckon : see next. The spelling of the F. 
was refashioned in 14th c., after L., as compte, 
and this form became frequent also in Eng. from 
the 15th to the 17th c.] 

1. The action or process of counting ; a calcula- 
tion, computation, reckoning. 

Out of count : beyond calculation, countless, incalculable. 
To ^t one out of count : i. e. out of one’s reckoning. 
Yf keep count', to keep up the reckoning of a seiies of 
things ; so to lose count. 

CX330 R, Brunne Chron, (1810) 236 To be houses of 
C^artr^ tuo bousand mark hi counte. a 2400-30 A lexander 
3624 Mare ban a stanecast at a count be-mre his knijtis all. 
yso P^GR. 209/2 Count, a rekenning, compte, 2592 
SHAKS, Two Gent, ii. i, 62 Infinite, .because . , out of all 
count. 2609 Bible (Douay) II, 2093 About this time,. the 
coimt of seventie wekes begane, according to the prophecie 
of Daniel. 2638 W, Burton liin. Anion, 31 The count of 
through all Italy, beginning at it [the 
Milltartum aureum]. 2768 in Weslejls jml. 23 May, So 
many, .that they are out of count. Mod. One box of voting 
p^ers was omitted, and a second count will be necessary. 

J kept count of the meteors till midnight, when they became 
so numerous that I lost count of them entirely, 
p. £2^ Rom, Rose 3029 Ther nys compte ne mesnre, 

« *533 Ld, Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auril. (2346) P v b, I de- 
maunded then to haue a compte of the people. <2x639 
BPOTTiswooD Hist, Ch, Scot. 1, (2677) 23 (Smtrary to the 
JUaschal compts, and Synodal Decrees of the Bishops. 1830 
lENOT^N Poems 209 Thou Imst no compt of years. 

D. Count-out: the action of 'counting out’ the 
House of Commons, or causing its adjournment, 
when there are fewer than forty members present ; 
see Count v. i c.'~ Also simply count. 

* *53 time there was imminent 

risk that the Address of condolence would evaporate in a 
count-out. 2892 Ibid, 29 Mar. 313 The evening sitting 
succumbed to a count at ten o'clock. 
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2 . The numerical result of reckoning j the 
number reckoned up, the reckoning ; the sum total. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 197/3 They moche doubted that 
they shold not fynde theyr counte ne tale, xf,^o Turberv. 
Disprayse of Womatt (R. 1 , Let Creside be m compt and 
number of the mo. a. 1632 T. Taylor Gods Jitdgem. 1. 1. 
xxvii. 103 Among the bed>roIl of sinnes. .Perjury is one of 
the count. « 1745 Swii^r Wks. (1841) II. lai Which . -will 
by a gross computation, very near double the count. 1832 
Tennyson of Fair Wotnm aoi Heaven heads the 

count of crimes with that wild oath. 

b. In the measurement of yams: The number 
of hanks contained in a pound-weight. 

1837 Petmy CycL VIII. 97/1 {fottoit^pinnin^ It will be 
seen that the price of the same cointi [of yam] is greater for 
water twist than foi mule twist. 1B77 Daily News 22 Oct. 
6/7 According to the present scale, a man who spins fine 
counts earns much higher wages than the man who spins 
coarse counts, though the work . . sometimes requires equal 
skill and diligence. 1879 Cassells Teclm. Edw. IV. 209/1 
Yams are designated according to the count, or number 
of hanks of 840 yards, in each pound weight. 

3. A reckoning as to money or property ; a state- 
ment of moneys received and expended {esp. by 
a steward or treasurer) ; = AcoonuT sb. 2 . 

a 1325 Son^ Poor Hushandm. in Pol. Songs (Camden] 15a 
Thus y kippe ant cacche cares ful colde, Seththe y counte 
ant cot hade to kepe. 1399 Langl. Rich, Redeles vj Whane 
the countis were caste. 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. cxv. 
137 Jaques Dartuell had . . assembled all the reuenewcs of 
Flaunders, without any count gyuen. 1628 Rutherford 
Lett. iii. (iBfia) I. 42 The count of sin ye will not be able to 
make good before God, except Christ both count and ^ay 
for you. 1869 Act 32-3 Vkt. c. xi6 § 7 The grantee being 
always bound ■ . to hold count and reckoning with the 
grantor for the same, 

g. ^1423 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxiv. 33 De nest compt, hat 
hat Schyirawe hare Suld gyue. a i^7S Asp. Parker Corr, 
476 In time of visitation and examining the comptes. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. i. vi, 26 Your Seruants ,euei, Haue, .what is 
theirs in compt. To make their Audit at your Highnesse 
pleasure, i£io Histrio-m. iii. 240 Look, Steward, to your 
compt. a 1764 Lloyd Fam. Ep. Wks. 1774 II. da Robert 
joins compts with Burnam Black. 

4. fig. Account of stewardship, answering for 
conduct, reckoning; =Aooount 8. arch, 

1483 Caxton Caio Aivb, To the ende that thou mayst 
gyue counte whan thou shalt be required. 1552 Lyndesay 
Tragedie 304 Je sail be callit to Rour count Off eueiilk 
thyngbelanging to jour cuiis. 1398 Yong Diana i 6 g, I doe 
wish) that Loue may take A narrow count of thee hcere- 
after. 1848 Kingsicv Sami's Trag, 11. vi, Till 1 shall 
render Count of the precious charge. 

/J. 1508 Fisher Whs, (1876) 179 Yf the cleigy lyue . . in 
maner as they shold gyue no compte of theyr lyf past, 1336 
Laudlr Dewiie of Kyngis 47 Kyngs sail geue ane compt 
tharefoie In presens of the kyng of glore. 1604 Skaks. 
0 th, y, ii. 273 When we shall meete at compt, This looke 
of thine will hurle my Soule from Heauen. i8di Ld. 
Lytton & J Fane Tannhaitser 66 Oh, if it be against high 
Heaven, to Heaven Remit the compt I 

5 . a. Estimation, esteem, consideration ; b. The 
act or way of estimating or regarding ; estimate, 
regard, notice, note; = Account sb. 11-14; 

in phr. to take, make, set {no) count of{tipon, 
arch, 

1473 Rh. Noblesse 31 They set no count ne prise of it. 
1339 More Comf, agst. Trib. iii, Wks. 1239/1 Though in the 
compt of the world it seme to come bychaunce of wane. 
x>l35 Fardle Facions i. vi, xoo Thei. .make compte of their 
wiues and their children in commune. 1370 Asciiam 
Scholem, (Arb.) 82 They make no counte of generall coun- 
cels._ x3^ Spenser F, Q, iv. x. x8 Some othei , that in hard 
assaies Were cowards knowne, and little count did hold. 
1847 [see sense 6]. 1823 Lamd Elta (i860) 45 In proportion 

as the years both lessen and shorten, I set more count 
upon their periods. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bd. 
Poems 1850 I. X50 Of miseiable men, he took no count. 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, III. iv. xiv. S 37 It has missed 
count of exactly the most important fact, 1884 Times 
'Weekly ed.) xo Oct. 2/2 Ii eland may be left out of count. 
/ 3 . 1484 Caxton Curtail courte maketh oner moche 
compte of thys fortune. Whitehorne Arte ofWarre 
b 573) 49 h, A good Cap! tayne . . ought not to m^e a coumpte 
of hurte that is particular. 1839-48 Bailby Fesius Proem, 
He makes no mention, takes no compt of them. 

K 0. The pi. ccnints {compts) was sometimes used 
as singular, in senses 4, 5. (A countes for acountes : 
cf. Account sb. g.) Obs. 

ri45o Voc, in Wr.-WiUcker 369/33 Cdlciilus, a. cowntes. 
c 13x0 Barclay Mirr, Gd, Manners (xs7o) B iv, On this 
countes man specially should muse. 1326 Tindalc Luhe 
Avi. 2 Geve a comptes off thy Steward shippe. 

1 6 . With upon, on : Consideration, cause, 
reason; = Account j^. 4 a. Obs, rare. 

1647 H, More Song of Sottl i. ii. cxiii, [They] count 
themselves His onely choice Ofspring Upon no count but 
that their count is so. 18x7 Mar. Edgeworth Ormond i. 
(1832) 15 Lady O’Shane grew restless on another count. 

+ 7. Narration, tale, story; =Aooount sb. 16. 
c 1477 Caxton yason 5 b, Wliat shal I make you long 
compte. c 1300 Melnsmeaoz What shuld preuayll you long 
compte. 

8. Law, Each particular charge in a declaration 
or indictment ; also, in a real action, used for the 
whole declaration; see Count w. ii. 

1588 Frauncb Ltmiers Log. i, ii, xo In every count, barre, 
replication, rejoynder, etc. 1602 Shaks. Jiatn. iv. vii, x8 
The other Motiue Why to a publike count J might not go, 
1607^72 CowEL Interpr,, Count signifieth as much as the 
original Declaration in a Processe, though more used in 
real then personal Actions. 1768 Blackstons Coww. HI. 
#93 The declaration, narratio, or count, antiently called 
the tale’, in which the plaintiff sets forth his cause of com- 


plaint at length. 1831 Ht. Martimbau Hist. Peace (1877) 
III. IV. ix. 2x O'Connell and his comrades pleaded g^uilty to 
the first fourteen counts in the indictment. x888 Bryce 
Amer. Comnm. III. xciv. 307 The indictment fails on this 
count also. 

8 . atirib. and Comb., as f count-book, an ac- 
count-book, a note-book; fcount-caster, a caster 
of accounts, a calculator ; -j* count-free a. or adv., 
without giving an account ; f oount-maker, one 
who ‘makes count of’ or estimates; +oount- 
luaking, rendering account; count-wheel, the 
wheel regulating the striking in some clocks. 

1603 B. JoNSON Folpone v. i. Get thee a cap, a *count- 
book, pen and ink, Papers afore thee. 1670-98 Lasscls 
Foy. Italy 1. 144 No man reproaches unto them the way 
they took to come thither, whether.. by the school-book or 
the count-book. 1373 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (1884] 163 
Ever! schollar must make his reckning to be . . a wise 
‘'counLkaster. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter hi. 3 One text 
[Acts i- 7].. hath bred the gout in the fingers of all our 
Pythagorean Count-casters. 1644 Prynne Check to Britan- 
nicus 7 To be forced to give in a speedy account, of all the 
vast summes of monies . . received by hm . . that so he may 
not escape ’'Count-free. 1353 Grimalde Cicero’s Offices 
(1556) #4 That we may be good *countmakers of duties. 

Grafton Chron. II 260 Geve us accompt of the great 
treasure of Flaundyrs which ye have governed so long with- 
out *compt making. 1647 J. Carter Natl 4 Wheel 85 
That which the *count- wheel doth in the Clock; tell the 
hours. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 156 [A] 
Count Wheel . . [is] a circular plate with notches in the edges 
at distances corresponding to the hours struck, used in 
striking work of akmd rarely made except for turret clocks. 
CouiLt (kaunt), sb.^ [a. AF. counte = OF. cunte, 
conte (in nom. case quens, cuens, cons) = Pr. comte 
(nom. corns), Sp. conde. It. ««/«:— L. comit-em 
(nom. conies) lit. ‘companion’, subseq. a title of 
dignity in tbe empire (c£ peer^. The word was 
common in AF. of all ages, in the sense of earl, 
but, unlike the feminine Countess, never passed 
into English till used in i6lh c. to represent the 
mod.Fr. comte and It. conte, as foreign titles. See 
also CouNir sb:-'] 

1 . A title of nobility in some European countries, 
coriespouding to the English title Eabl (by which 
ill earlier times it was always translated). 

It is now used to render not only the various cognate 
Romanic words, but also the German graf and its cognates 
in Du., Da., Sw., etc. 

In reference to Roman History, it translates L. comes, as 
in Count of Britain (Comes Briiannise) and Count of the 
Saxon Shore (Comes LUtoris Saxmid\ two of the generals 
of the Roman province of Britannia in the 4th century. 

[1238 Prod. Hen. Ill (French verl\ Henri par la grace 
deu, Rey de Engleterre, Sire de Irlande,Duc de Normandie 
de Aquiten et Cunte de Angou. (Ei^. ver.) Henri Jrurj 
godes fultumekingon £ngleneloande,LnoauerdonYrloande, 
Duk on Normandie on Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow. 129a 
Britton i. i. § 5 Le counte de Norfolk.] 

1333 Machyn's Diary (Camden}34 Phelyp and Maiie by 
the giace of God kyng and quene of England, Fiaiise, 
Napuls, Jerusalem, and lerland . . prynsses of Spayne and 
Ses[ily], archesdukes of Austhereee , . Contes of Haspurge, 
Flanders, and Tyrole. 1561 T. Hoby ifitle), The Courtyer 
of (]ovnt Baldessar Castilla. 2392 Greene Upst. Courtter 
Wks. (Grosait)XI. 217 Certain ftalianate Contes, humorous 
Caualiers. 1^3 Shaks. 7 ohn iv. iii. 15 The Count Meloone 
a Noble Lord of France. 1399 - Much Ado 11. i. 2x8 Now 
Signior, where's the Count, did you see him? xfoo R, 
Johnson's Kingd. 4 Comnau. 173 [In France] The Gover- 
nours of Cities were in old time called Dukes, and they of 
Provinces, Counts. 1632 Needham tr Selden's Mare CL 
»4 The Counts or Dukes of the midland parts, and the 
dount of the bea-Coast or Saxon Shore, had distinct charges. 
*777 Watson 7/(1839)127 Had Count Egmont been 

of the some opinion with the prince of Oi ange. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. * F. xvii. (1846) II. 35 All these provincial generals 
were therefore dukes ; but no more than ten among them 
were dignified with the rank of counts <x companions, a title 
of honour, or rather of favour, which had been recently in- 
vented in the court of Constantine. 1843 S. Austin Raided s 
H ist. Ref. II. SIX The primitive organisation ofthe church 
of Germany under Charlemagne, founded on tbe combined 
power and agency of the bishops and counts. 1889 Whit- 
aker's Almanack 404 The German Empire . . Ambassador 
in London, Count Hatzfeldt-Wildenberg. 

2 . Count Palatine: orig. in the later Roman 
Empire a count {conus) attached to the imperial 
palace, and having supreme judicial authority in 
all causes that came to the king’s immediate 
audience; thence, under the German Emperop, 
etc., a count to whom it was granted to exercip 
supreme jurisdiction in his fief or province ; in 
English iL\&\.ory= Earl Palatine, the earl or other 
proprietor of a county palatine, now applied to the 
Earl of Chester, and Duke of Lancaster, dignities 
which are attached to the cro'wn. See Palatine. 

1396 SiiAKS. Merck. V. i. ii. 64 Why, he hath . .' a better 
bad habile of frowning then the Count Palentine. 1840 
Petmy CycL XVII. 56 Two of the English counties, Chester 
and Lancaster are counties palatine, and the earls of Chester 
and the dukes of Lancaster bear the titles of counts palatine. 
The archbishop of York, previously to the reign of Elizabeth, 
claimed to be a count palatine within his possession of 
Hexham and Hexhamshire. 

8 , Comb. Count-bishop, a bishop holding also 
the temporal dignity of count ; so couut-eardinal 
(applied* to Wolsey, who, as Archbishop of York, 
was Count of Hexhamshire). 

*613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. i- 172 But our Count-Cardinall 


Has done this, and tis well : for worthy Wolsey (Who can- 
not erre) he did it. 1820 Byron Mar. FaL Fref., Loienzo 
Couiit-bbhop of Ceneda. 

Count (kaunt), v. Forms : 4-6 counte, (4 Sc. 
cont, 5 co'wnt(e, ko'wnt), 4- count. Also B. 
4-9 compt, 6 coumpt. [ME. counte-n, a. OF. 
cunie-r, conte-r = Pr., Sp., Pg. contar, It. contare 
L. computdre to calculate, reckon, f. com- to- 
gether to thinlc: see Compute, a modem 

adoption ofthe L. Mod.F. has since the 15th c. 
spelt compter in the sense ‘ count keeping emter 
in the sense ‘tell, relate ’ : cf. the sense development 
of tell. Following the Ft., compt was a variant 
in English from the 15th to the iSthc.] 

I. trans. 

1 . To tell over one by one, to assign to (indi- 
vidual objects in a collection) the numerals one, 
two, three, etc. so as to ascertain their number ; to 
number, enumerate ; to reckon, reckon up, calcu- 
late ; also, merely to lepeat the numerals in order 
up to a specified number, as to count ten. 

Now the Oldinary word for this ; formally Tlll was used. 
2:1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1731 Code hatz counted ]>y 
kyndam bi a dene noumbre. C1400 Destr, Ttoy 5549 OC 
knighthede to count jiere was the dene fioure. 13x3 Barclay 
Egioges iii. (1370) C ij/a Suche blinde fooles as can not count 
nor tell A score saue twentie, 1388 A. King tr. Cantstnd 
Catech. N v, Comptand . . swa mony dominical letters as 
yair be vnities in ye nombre of ye circle of ye sone qf yat 
3ere, 1594 Shaks Rich. Ill, i. i. x6a Then must I count 
my gaines. 1663 SinT. Herbert TVai'. (1677) 73 Inhabitants 
not to be counted. X715 Pope and Ep. Miss Blount 18 
Count the slow dock, and dine exact at noon. 1734 — Ess, 
Man IV. 8g Count all th' advantage prosp'rous Vice attains. 
1843 Macaulay Lays,Lake RegUlus xxviii, And still stood 
all who saw them fall While men might count a score. 1844 
Emerson Led,, New Eng. Ref. Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 The 
persons who at foity years, still read Greek, can all be 
counted on your hand. Mod, There are savages who can- 
not count more than three. 

b. Mus, To mark (the time or rhythm of music) 
by counting the beats orally. Also absol. 

1848 Rimbault First Bk. Piano 31 The time should at 
first be counted audibly — one, two, three, fonr— and so on, 
during each bar. Ibid. 32 In slow movements, .it is better 
to count by Quavers ; in quick times, by Crotchets. Mod. 
You are not counting 1 No, I can play without that. 

0. To count up : to find the whole sum of by 
counting, to reckon up. To count out : to count and 
give out or take out (fi'om a stock), to count so as 
to exliaust the stock. To count out the House (of 
Commons) : to bring the sitting to a close on 
counting the number of members present (which 
the Speaker must do when his attention is dmwn 
to the matter) and finding it less than forty, the 
number required to ‘ make a Plouse ’ ; also loosely 
to count out a member or measure, i.e. to stop him 
or it by this means. 

1833 [see Counting vbl. ri.], 1839 /diw. Register 31 [He] 
had not proceeded far in his address, when the House was 
counted out. i86z lUustr. Land. News XLI. 74/a Mr. 
Fredand . .was counted outsummarily. 1865 Tylor Early 
HisL Matt. iv. 73 The action of counting out coin. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 98 To count up his talents and the 
usury of his own which he added to them, 1884 Graphic 
2x June 595/a It was expected that,. the House would be 
counted out at 9 o’clock. 

d. To count Hn {Sc.) : to reckon degrees of 
kinship with ; hence, to be so near of kin that the 
degrees can be counted or exactly stated. (Used 
by Scott in the sense ‘ To compare one’s pedigree 
with that of another ’.) 

1803 ScoTi’ Last Minstr. iv. xxd, No knight in Cumber- 
land so good. But Williaqi may count with him kin and 
blood. 

2 . To include in the reckoning; to reckon in. 

1526 Pikr. Perf. (W. de W. xssr) axo b, A naturall daye, . 

that is a daye & a nyght counted togyder. 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 70 He is not counted in the number of kinges. 
1630 R. Johnsons Ktngd, ^ Coinmw. 145 They are hound 
. .to serve three moneths within the Land, and forty dayes 
without, not counting the dayes of marching. 1859 Jsph- 
soH Brittany xii. 192 In medieval warfare none but hoise- 
men were counted. iSox Lean Times XCII. 106/2 The 
present number [of the House of Lords] is, without counting 
piinces of the blood, 461. 

3 . To esteem, account, icckon, consider, regard, 
hold (a thing) to be (so and soj. 

a. with obj. and compl. ; = Account v. 6 a. 

c 1323 E, E. A lilt, P, B. 1683 pus he countes hym a kow, 
pat watz a kyng tyche. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nisiian 
1x55 To god I cont a fa pat but chesoune a mane wald sla. 
c 1500 New Not-br, Mayd in Anc, Poet. Tracis (Percy 
Soc.) 44 In cardes and dyix. He conmteth no 'vyce. 1340 
Suppltc, Poore Commons (1871) 88 Coumptynge all fyshe 
that cometh to the net. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus? Anti, 
(1603) 263 They compt it a heinous crime. 1603 R. Jobn. 
SON Kingd. g Comtnw. 32 The coast of Nova Hispania 
counting his beginning at the town of Santa Helena. 1638 
A. Fox tr. Wuria? Surg. ii. xiii. 97 These Wounds are 
counted mortal. 1723 De FoE^Fhy. round WorldJixQ^o) 15 
It was counted a great exploit to pass this strait. 1878 
Browning La Saisiae 31 Must we count Life a curse and 
not a blessing 7 

b. with/or {arch.), as ; = Account zf. 6 b. 

1387 Trevisa Higdrn (Rolls) 1. 335 (Mfitz.) pey , . counlep 
reste for likyng, and fredom for richesse. c 1400 ApoL Loll. 
48 But now. .kownt we gold as cley. 1333 CJoverdalb Job 
xviii. 3 Wherefore are we counted as beestes ? 1357 North 

133-2 
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tr. Gueuara's Diall <• Princes^ 217 b/2 We thinke that it 
counteth vs for men that be wise, when, eta Z568 Gkap- 
ton Chnnu IL 338 Sir Robert, ye are.. counted for a valj. 
aunt man. z6ix Bible yob xix. 15 My maides count me for 
a stranger. 1859 Tennyson Geraiut 4- Enid 1397, I count 
you for a fooL Jefhson Brittany ii. 14 Died and was 
counted as a saint. 

c. with I'fif. or afy'. clause, arch, or dial. 

(With clause colloq. in U.S. ; cf. reckosiy calculate^ 
1553 T. Wilson Rhei. (1380) 163 Hym thei coumpt to bee 
. . a good Rhetorician. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Httsb. i. 
(1586) 31 The Sommer seede . . is . . counted to yeelde more 
flowre then the Winter grayna 1542 Rogers Naaman 34 
Compttng Icnowiedge to bee an happinesse. 1683 Bunyan 
Holy War, I count that old 111 -Pause . . did draw up those 
proposals. 17M Foote Enff. vi Paris i, I count we shall 
ha' the whole Gang in a Se'nnight. <13848 X>. Humfuseys 
Yankee in iS»g/<»^(BartIettl, Count deLuc. You can read ! 
Doolittle. I count I can. 1S74 Blaceqe Self-cult. 34 Count 
yourself not to know a fact when you know that it took 
place, but. .when you see it as it did mke place. 

4 . To reckon, estimate, esteem (at such a price 
or value) ; + to esteem, value, hold of account (uir.). 

e 1340 Cursor M. 27775 (Fairf.) Heuenes of mannis hert 
pat countis D03t his awen quert. 1375 Bakbour Bruce nt. 
320 , 1 count nocht my_ lyff a stia. 1393 Langl. P, PI. C. x. 
303 Caton counte]> hit at nouht and canonistres at lasse. 
a 14^ SirDe^ev. 191 Y coante hyme nat at a cres. a iggo 
Chnstis Ki^e Gr. iv, Scho compt him not twa clokkis. 
1857 De Quincey China Wks. 1871 XVI. 249 Homage paid 
to a picture, when counted against homage paid to a living 
man, is but a shadow. 

fo. To reckon or impute to, put down to the 
account of. Obs. 

1535 CovESDALB Gen. xv. 6 Abram beleued the Lorde, and 
was counted vnto him for righteousnes. 1701 Rowe Amb. 
Siep-Moth. ii. i, All the Impossibilities, which Poets Count 
to extravagance of loose Description. 
f 0 . To tell, relate, recount. Obs. 
c 140a LIaundev. (1839) xvii 183 0 l>ing jiat I haue herd 
cq wnted whan I was gong. 1613 Dekker If it be not good 
Wks. 1873 III, 283 Come count your newes. 1655 tr. JDe 
Parc’s Frecncion v. 13, 1 . . counted to him . . the services I 
was capable to do for Philemon. 3778 Camp Guide i Your 
Tommy now writes. To 'count his misfortunes. 

II. intrans. (often with indirect passive: e.g, 
to be counted upon). 

+ 7 . To reckon, make reckoning. Obs. exc. in 
phr. To count without one's host : see Host. 

993 Coitf, III. 31 For to compten ate lest, e 145a 

Bh.Cwrtasye 352 in Bahees Bk. 317 po countrollour. . Wry tes 
'T ^ ‘And helpes to count. 3to Gau Richt Vay 

97 O heninhe fader . . be to vs2 mardfulT. and count notht 
schmlie vith vsz. 3349 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Rom. II. 

41 Christe gladly receyued you, not coumptynge ypon the 
offences of your former lyfe. 1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 2a 
Hudibras.. Found.. He did but Count without his Host, 
1877 S. Owen in Wcllesl^s Desp, p. xv, He counted with, 
out his host 

tb. To account /or, give account of. Obs. rare. 

C1380 Wycmp Sel, lYAs, III, 305 Executours. .redy to 
count for alle jw testament. 

* 1 * 8. To make account of, think (much, little 
lightly, etc.) of, care for. Obs. 

5*340 Ciosor li. 23337 (Fairf.) Of (laire iiusfare l>ai counte 
at noj t 3377 Langl. /», PI. B. xix. 441 pe pope . , counteth 
nou5t bough crystene hen culled and robbed, c 3430 Henry- 
SON .flfor. Pab. 20 Prydfull hee was..And counted not for 
Gods fauour. 3391 Shaks, T-m Gent, 11. i. 65 So painted. . 

i of her beauty. 163a LitHgow Trav. ix, 

(loBs) 380, I counting nothing of it, would needs, .go in 
again. 3700 S. Parker Sus Philosophical Essays 31 Ixe 
»nnts so lughly of his merit, that, eta 3843-6 Trench 
A m *“*^0 them count light of it. 

T O. To think of, judge of (as) ; = Acoount 
V. y, 

xfci W. YfiiWGsDecacordon 336 The Jesuits cannot abide 
but ® ^ good, devout, simple, religious men, 

0’ With on, upon (pc of)-. To make the basis 
of ones calculations or plans; to look for or 
expect with assurance ; to depend or rely on (in 
reference to a possible contingency). 

• *1^ ^^'ces.Hop &Prof. Stcite(.xi4o) iii. xxiii, 208 There 
is less honwty, wisdom, and mercy in men ^an is counted 
on. 1^3 Buny.w Holy War x6o The whole town counted 
ofnoother, 3713 Addison J/rcf. No igiF 10 We., may pos- 
sibly never possess what we have so foolishly counted upon, 
^3743 Swift (J.\ I think it a great eirour to count upon 
ttie genius of a naUon as a standing argument. 3760 
Robertson Ckas. Y, III. viii, 74 Counting on them m 
sure auxiliaries. 3840 Macaulay Ranke £537(3833) II. 130 
Only one thirtieth part of the population could be counted 
as good Cathohcs. 3844 Disraeli Coningshy vhl iii. The 
Government court on the seat. 

10 . {absol. use of i.) a. To practise arithmetic, 
to ‘ do sums ’.Now dial. ’ 

93 SchooIes..in 
and count. Mod. 

■Ff. At sdool we learned to count on slates, 

D. To reckon numerically. 

■3863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. v, 106 The Egyntians 
counted by upright strokes up to nine, and thS^madra 

-Sw- Crit. 1. 30 To 

Sed of coSg ‘ * ““ 

til. Law. To plead in a court of law. TAF. 

Law-books from 13th c. Cf. Cotjnt 
f®* . : to make (any fact) the 

basis of a count or plea. Obs. 

of a system of procedure now 
atohsh^ the plaintiff was said to ‘count* when he de- 
clared by the month of his advocate, or by written docu- 


ment, the nature of his complaint, while ‘ plead ' and ’ plea' 
were specifically used of the defendant's answer to the 
plaintiff’s count or counts. 

A serjeant-at-law when appointed went before the judges 
and formally opened an Imaginary case, in order to manifest 
his right to * count ' or plead. 

3669 Loud. Gas. No. 433/4 The next day.. they Counted 
before the Lord Chief Justice cf the Common- Fleas at Sei- 
^ants-Inn, and this day appeared before all the Judges of 
England in the Temple-HaU where they had their Robes 
put on, and received their Coifs, Hoods, and Caps from the 
Jadges. 1680 Luitrcll Brief Rel. (185/) I. 529. 3705 
LomL, Gas, No. 4130/3 They again Counted, and gave 
Rings to all the Judges, Serjeants and O/ficers. 3768 
Blackstone Cotuui, HI. 293 In an action on the case upon 
an assumpsit for goods sold and delivered, the plaintiff 
usually counts or declares, first upon a settled and agreed 
price.. and lest he should fiul in proof of this, he counts 
likewise upon a quantum valebant, 3809 Tomlins Laiu 
Did s.v. Count, In passing a lecoveiy at the Common 
Fleas' bar, a serjeant at law counts upon the prsecipe, etc. 
III. intr. with, passive sense {neuter-passive). 

12 . To admit of being counted; in quot. of a 
verse, to ' scan * (by counting tbe feet). 

3843 Blackiu. Mag, LVII. 397 An unimpeachable verse, 
for it counts right, 

lb. (with coinpll) To amount to, be in number, 

* number ’ ; to reckon as (so many). 

3839 Byron yuan il Ixiii, They counted thirty. x8za 
H oyle's Games / mir. 371 The cm ambole coun ts two. 3833 
De Qvwav AutoSiog. Sk. Wks. 1863 3 CIV. 2 note, First ana 
last, we counted as eight children, .though never counting 
more than six living at once. 

13 . To be reckoned or accounted. 

3830 Tennyson In Mem. xeix, 'They count as kindled 
souls. 3874 Athensum 23 Mar., This volume . . may count 
among the scarcest works of its dme. 

14. To enter into the account or reckoning : a. 
To count for (ntuch, little, mthing, etc.) : to be of 
(much, little, no) account. 

3837 Buckle Civilis. I.m. 630 The lower classes can count 
for little in [their] eyes. 3863 Hughes TontBrawn at 0 .xf. 
V. (1889) 43 Oxford ought to he the place . . where money 
•should count for nothing. 3889 Jessqpp Coming of Friars 

1. 23 High birth, .among the haughty Castillians Im always 
counted for a great deal 7 

b. ahsol, 

1883 Proctor Whist App. 386 Many doubt whether good 
play really counts much at Whist. x8az Sir W. Harcourt 
m Daily Hem 12 July 6/3 There is Bedfordshire, and 
Cambrid»shire_..and Somerset^ire; but all these do not 
count 1 They like Jo leave out of account (be 21 seats we 
won at the by-elect|ons, but they do count upon a division. 
Mad. In this examination the first 230 marks do not count 
at all. 

Countable (kau'ntab’l), a. Also 6 ooxxtabul, 
o-y oomptable, 7 -ible, oompteable. [a. OF. 
contabU, now comptable, f. eonter, compter \ see 
Count v. Often apbetic for AocountabIiB.] • 

•tl. Liable to give an account or reckoning; 
answerable, responsible ; =AocountabIiT! i. Obs. 

349s Act 31 Hetu VII, c, 30 § X Severally countable for 
rae pqrcions by theym severally receyved. 3520 S. Fish 
Supplic.Beggers (3843) ® The poore wyves must he count- 
able to theyin of every tenth eg. 1549 Latimer yd Serm. 
df.Edw. VI (Arb.) 100 We aie comptable to god, and so 
be they. 3603 Florio Montaigne ui. x, (1632) 573 An honest 
man is not comptable for the vice and folly of his trade. 
*678 Norris Coll. Misc. (i6gg) 269 We are under an obliga- 
tion., we are countable for them. xBaB Atherstone Fall 
o/Nuteveh xiii. 272 Who unto you has made us coraptible ? 

+b. Involving responsibility; to be accounted 
for, Obs. 

3^9 Latimer 4^^ Serm. hef. Edv). VI (Arh.) X03 Is it not 
a dygmtye wyth a charge? is it not comptable?.. It wylbe 
a chargeable dygmtye whan accompteshal be asked of it. 

•r c. Liable to answer to, sensitive to. Obs. 

3601 Shaks. Tml. N. t. v. 186 Good Beauties, let mee 
sustaine no scome ; I am very comptible, euen to the least 
sinister vsage. 

2 . Capable or proper to be counted or numbered ; 
numerable. 

3^3 Lamurde Eireu, iv. iv. (1588) 432 If any person haue 
and haue mixed the countable Fish 
with the smal Fish. 1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 
303/8 The evils, .are very many, and almost countable with 
those which were hidden in the basket of Pandora. 1631 
Speed Spt. ix. vii. § 64 Thirtie men of Arme-s 

and other wferior Souldiers not countable. 3837 Orlvle 
mii'lfor^’ countable by the thousand and the 

b. Within countable degrees of kinship. Cf. 
Count v, i d. nonce-use. 

Fredk.Gt.XL x v. 633 A Prince of Orange 
countable kinsman to his Prussian Majesty. 

't' Co'iii'Si.'taiii'ti, a, Obs. rare, f Apbetic for Ac- 
countant; cf. also F. contant, comptant, pr. pple. 
of cottier to Count,] Giving or liable to give 
account; = Accountant. 

-Sg/p Lncrece Wits, 3874 V. 167 He de- 
• posd My father in my swathed infancy, For which he shall 
t>e countant. 

Cou'zttdom. nonce-tud. [f. Count sb, + -com : 
cf. earldom.) The dominion of a count. 

^f««»«vni.ii -Ihere are few things in his 
hand of Harrfd ^ 

Coluted (kau'nted), ppl, a. [f. Count ». -f 
-BD 1.] Accounted, numbered, etc. : see Count v. 

j- Mother, Wife, nor 

inglands counted Queene. 1833 Byron Giaour 972 Father ! 


thy days have pass'd in peace, 'Mid counted beads, and 
countless prayer. 

Coimtee, obs. f. County, 

Countenaiice (kau'ntfn^s), sb. Forms : 3-5 
ooutinaunce, -ance, 3-6 conteuaunce, -ance, 
•once, -anse, -auB(B, -aunse, 4contien-,cunten-, 
enntin-, knntenanuce, {Sc. cuntyr-, counter- 
nans), 4-5 contynaimce, -ans(e, 4-6 counten- 
aunce, (-tin-, -tyn-, -teyn-, -anoe, -ans, -annse, 
5 oown-), 4- countenance. [ME. con-, ctin-, 
countena{it)nce, a. OF. con-, cuntenance (iitbc. 
Chans. Roland) manner of bolding oneself, bear- 
ing, behaviour, aspect, ad. L. continentia (see 
Continence), used in med.L. in sense of ‘ habitus, 
moris et gestus conformatio’ (Du Cange); cf. 
Contain v. The extension of sense from ‘ mien, 
a^ect ’ to ‘ face ’ appears to be Eng. : cf. F. use 
of mine.] 

. I. *1* 1. Bearing, demeanour, comportment ; be- 
haviour, conduct; sometimes spec, behaviour of 
two persons towards each other. Obs. 

c 1290 5 . Eng, Leg. 113/243 Al-to nobleie of worlde his 
continaunce he broi^te. 1340 Ayeub. 259 Of uayre conten- 
once to-uore alle men. ^1350 Will. Paleme 4900 With 
clipping & kessing and contenaunce hende. 1375 Barbour 
Brttce IX. 273 Fell neuir men so foull myschans Eftir so 
sturdy cuntyinans. 3470-83 Malory Arthurwi. xxi, They 
had goodely langage & louelycountenaunce to gyder. .Fair 
syster I haue wel aspyed your countenaunce hetwixe you 
and this knyght. 3326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 233 
Whan we be dissolute in heite, and lyght in countenaunce, 
167B A. Lovell Fontaine’s Duties Cav. xaoThe General by 
his Scouts shall inform himself of the Enemies Countenance. 
17x9 De For Crusoe ii. v. The Spaniard governor ordered 
two muskets to be fired . . that by their countenance he might 
knowwhat to expect. .Thisstratagemtook; for. .theystarted 
up. .and. .ran screaming, .away. 

t b. To make (a) countenance (see also a d, 3, 7) : 
to assume or have a certain demeanour or altitude; 
to comport oneself. Ohs. 

c 3380 Sir Feruuib. 3747 Wan be Amerel hajj iherd hym 
telle, Contenance made he fers & felle. 3483 Caxton Pans 
53 For the good countenances that he made he was 
moche wel heloued, 1523 Ld. Burners Froiss. I. Ixxvii. g8 
To regarde, .her great beauty, and the gracyous wordesand 
countenaunce that she made, a 1533 — Huon cxxix. 473 
The admyral. . wold not issue out. .tyll he sawe what coun- 
tenaunce the chrysten men wolde make. 

1 2 . Appearance, aspect, look {obs. exc. as transf, 
from 4 ) ; also, a show or semblance </ Anything, 

^ * 3*5 Aim. P, B. 792 Ful dene watz |>e counten- 
aunce of her cler yjen. 13(52 Langl. P. PI. A. Piol. 24 Iij 
cuntinaunce of clopinge queinteliche degyset. 3483 Caxton 
Cato C iv b, The draper helde the countenaunce of a drunken 
man. 3565 Jewel Harding (i6ix) 134 To amaze the 
ipiorant Reader with a countenance of great leaining. 1396 
Shaks. Yg/h. Shr. v. i. 41. 3639 Howell in Four C. Eng. 
Lett, 77 The countenance of the weather invited me. 3693 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (3723) 20 These Autliois did 
not es^iquse this Opinion.. without some countenance of 
Probability. 3719 Db Foe Crusoe ii. ii. (1840) 33, 1 , .knew 
the very countenance of the place. 3837-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. (1B47) I. i. § 30. 25 The countenance of Nature. 

+ b. Mere appearance or show; feigned or 
assumed appearance, pretence. Obs. 

c 3398 Chaucer Fortune 34 , 1 haue thee taught diuisioun 
bitwene Freud of effect and frend of countenaunce. 3494 
Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxvi. 174 The sayde Godfrey, to dys- 
sayne y" Frenshemen, shewed outwarde countenaunce to be 
a Cristen man. 1379_ 'Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 449/1 
Let vs learn . . to absteine from al talke, and all countenances. 
3613-8 Daniel Coll, Hist, Eug.ifSaCi 393 They passed the 
day in Countenances, and nothing was done. 1727 Swift 
To Yng. Lady, Their whole demeanor, before they got a 
husband, was all but a countenance and constraint upon 
their nature. 

fc. For (a) countenance-, for a show or pre- 
tence, for appearance sake. Obs. ' 

CX386 Chaucer Ccai, Yeom. Prol. 4 T. 711 And for a 
countenaimce in his bond bar An liolow stikke. c 1430 
Lydo. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 355 , 1 hadde in custom to 
come to scole late, Nat for to lerne but for a contenaunce. 
3348 Hall Chron. 351 Although she [the Queen] joynedher 
husbande with hit in name for a countenaunce, yet she did 
all, she saied all, and she bare the whole swynge. 36x4 Bp. 
Hall Medii, 4 Vexvs iii. 8 23 God hath many retainers that 
weare his Livery, for a countenance. x6oa R.. L'Estrance 
yosephus, Anttq. ii. vi. {1733) 36 Joseph . . for a Counte- 
nance, .chataed^ them as Spies. 3878 Simpson Seh. Shaks. 

I. 34 That Florida was for countenance, to hide the leality 
of authorized buccaneering, ^ 

d. To make (a) couttienance : to make a show 
(real or feigned) of any action, feeling, or intention. 
Also to set a countenance, Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce i. 482 Bot quhat pite that euir he had, 
Na contenance thar-off he maid. 3470^3 Malory <4 r-fAwy 
VIII. xxxii, He. .made countenaunce as though he wofd haue 
stryken hym. 1348 Hall Chron. 397 b, He made a coun- 
tenance to assayle his adversarie. 3570 Asckam Scholpu- n. 
(Arb.) 134 But, the election being done, he made countinance 
of great discontentation thereat. x6ao Holland Livy xxi. 
Ixiii, 429 He set a countenance, .as though hee would take a 
journey like a private person. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 
III. 102 These Nations joynedtogethers, and. .made counten- 
ance of warre. 1726-7 Swift Gulliver 1. ii, I made a coun- 
tenance as if 1 would eat him aliva 
\ Ship of countenance -Pi 

* 37 ® J- Campion in Arb. Garner I, 53 Touching the ship 
that must go, she must observe this order. She must be a 
ship of countenance. She must not touch in any part of 
Spam. 3717 A. Hamilton New Ace, E. Ind..l. xviii. a*5 
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He went to Surat Road, in the Royal James and Mary, 
with three or four other Ships of Countenance, to try if he 
could bully the Governor, and frighten the Merchants. 

'hSf. A sign, gesture. To make a countenance'. 
to make a sign, intimate by sign or gesture. Ohs. 

6'I3S4 Will. Paletyie 1401 Priueli . . sche praide william 
l^anne to seche softily to hire chaumber,.a he bi quinte 
contenance to come he granted. For he ne durst openly, 
£1386 Chauccb Melih. f 71 Vp roos tho oon . . and with his 
hand made contenaunce that men sholde holden hem stille. 
1461-83 Hoiiseh. Ord. 375 If hee doe call them or doe make 
any countenance to them. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 375 
The king made them a countenaunce to comenere. 

4 . The look or expression of a person’s face. 

(In early use often not easiiy distinguished from i, 2, and 
in later use difficult to separate from 5.) 

C1330 R. Brunnc Chron. (1810) 183 po Normans were 
sorie, of cohtenance gan blaken. c 1380 Sir Fertanh. 394 
pan him ansuerede Olyuer wyb sterne contynaunce. -c 1430 
Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2098 He shewed ay countenance 
ladd. 1348 Hall Chron. 183 Imploring mercy . .both with 
olding up his handes, and making dolorous countenance. 
1333 Eden Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 2s They haue greye or 
blewe eyes, and are of cruell countenaunce. 1605 Sraks. 
Lear i. iv. 29 Kem. Y on haue that in your countenance, which 
I would faine call Master. Lear. What's that? Ketti. 
Authority. 1770 Jiinim Lett, xxxvi. 170 Their counten- 
ances speak a different language. 1839 tr. Benfcl's Gnomott 

I. 313 A man’s countenance varies ; his face is always the 
same. 1873 Manning Mission H. Ghost ii. 51 God made 
your features, but you made your countenance. 

b. To change one's countenance : to alter one’s 
facial expression (or fas in i, one’s demeanour) as 
the result of feeling or emotion. To keep one's coun- 
tenance : to preserve composure, refrain from ex- 
pressing emotion ; now esp. to refrain from laughing 
or smiling. So (here, or under <)) his countenance 
fell : i.e. he showed disappointment or dejection. 

1373 Barbour Bmeevst. 127 Thai changit contenanss and 
late. 1470-83 Malory Arthur iv. xiv, She kepte her coun- 
tenaunce and maade no semblaunt of sorowe. 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 386 To this the king with chnunged countenaunce 
nunswered. '1603 Knolles Hist. Tnrks\x(a-£^ 834 Sitting 
like an image without moving, and with a great state 
and majesty keeping his countenance, dained not to give 
them one of his lo^es. x6xi Bible Gen. iv. 5 Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. vjAAdv. Ca^i. R. 
Boyle 212 It was as much as I could do to keep my Coun- 
tenance at the Figure he made, X848 Macaulay Hist. Rng, 

II. 373 Courtiers and envoys kept their countenances as 
well as they could while the renegade protested that .. 
his conscience would not let him rest, etc- 1878 Morley 
Diderot 1. 133 When he was told that the work must posi- 
tively be brought to an end, his countenance fell. X89X N. 
Gould Dotd). Event 17 Captain Drayton changed coun- 
tenance. 

6 . The face, visage. 

*393 Gower Coif. 11, 372 My contenaunce is on the 
boke. But toward her is all my loke. a 1400-30 Altxmder 
^4 He kest yp his contenance & knyxtly he lokes. 1333 
CovcRDALC fob xxxiv. 20 Yf he hyde awaye his coun- 
tenaunce. x6xx Bible i Sain, xvii. 42 But a youth, and 
ruddy, and of a faire countenance. 1724 Swift Drapiet's 
Lett, vii. That vile representation of the royal coun- 
tenance. 1833 Lytton Rienisi i. i, His countenance was 
handsome. 1871 Browning Heroi Riel viii, How hope 
succeeds despair on each Captain’s countenance I 
6 . ‘ Calmness of look, composure of face ’ ; 

* confidence of mien ’ ( J.) ; esp. in phr. To lose 
countenance, with a good countenance. 

^ 01x300 Cursor M. 3368 (Cott.) And Jjof sco scamful was, 
i-wiss, Sco tint na contenance wit pis. c 1314 Guy Warvi. 
(A.) S740 Now is Gii of Warwike a couward . . Lorn he hap 
contenaunce. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2318 All the buernes aboute 
abasshet per with. . pere countenaunse failed. 1632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biendis Eromena ax The Admirall (framing the 
best countenance he could) departed. 1770 Langhornb 
Plutarch (1879) I. 327/2 The Persians stood and received 
them with a good countenance. 

b. Out of countenance: disconceited, abashed. 
To put out of countenance : to disconcert. Alsoj^. 

13. . Ballad on Money in Halliw. Nugse Poet. 49 Every 
man lackyng yt than Is dene owte of countenaunce. 1588 
SiiAKs. L, L. L. V. ii. 611, 1 will not be put out of coun- 
tenance. 1621 Bf. Hall Heaven upon Earth § 4 Firme 
and obdurate fore-heads, whose resolution can laugh their 
sinnes out of countenance. xCB&’Psess Diary IV. ii The 
table spread , . for a noble breakfast . . that put me out of 
countenance, so much and so good. 1701 GrlW Cosm. 
Sacr. IV. iii. (R.), When Cain . . was out of countenance. 
X778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Sept., You did put her a little 
out of countenance. 1837 Hughes Tom Braaon ii. vi. You 'll 
stare my mother out of countenance. 

_ c. To keep (a person) in counienaiue ; to keep 
him from being abashed or disconcerted; now 
often involving the notion of encouragement by 
show of favour or support (cf. 8) ; to Countbn- 
ANOH. So to put in countenance. 

1388 Shaks. L, L, L. V. iL 623 And now forward, for we 
haue put thee in countenance. 1663 Boyle Occm. Ref, 
IV. XVII, It does not only keep impel tinent Fools in coun- 
tenance, but encourages them to be very troublesome to 
wise Men. 17x6 Addison FreeholderiJ.), It puts the learned 
in countenance, xj66 Goldsm, Vic. W.'xxu, To shut out 
the censuring world, and keep each other in countenance. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II, 304 Cornbury was soon 
kept in countenance by a crowd of deserters, 

II. t 7 . Demeanour or manner towards others as 
expressing good or ill will ; show of feeling or 
manifestation of regard towards another. Ohs. 
[Immediately related to z.] 

<rx3fa Chaucer Deihe Blamuke 1022 Shewoldenotfonde 
To holde no wight in balaunce, By half word'ne by coun- 


tenaunce. X37^ Barbour Bruce ix. 12 The kyng gud 
counternans thaim maid, a 1333 Udall Royster D. m. hi. 
(Arb.) 49 Lo where she commeth, some countenaunce to hir 
make. 1390 Sfenser F. Q. i. iv. 13 The stout Faery . . 
Thought . . that great Princesse too exceeding piowd, That 
to strange knight no better countenance allowd. X632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondt's Eromena 138 Entertaining him with 
the best countenance that could be. 

8. * Patronage ; appearance of favour ; appear- 
ance on any side’ (J.) ; moral support. 

1376 'SixM.vsa Panopl. Epist, 27 Your authoritie and 
countenaunce giveth mee . . great incouragemeut. 1396 
Shaks. x Hen, IV, i. ii. 33 Vnder whose countenance we 
steale. x6o8_D. T. Ess. FoL Mor. 10 'That his deedes 
may be alwaies readie to give authoritie and countenance 
to his words. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. i. 143 A 
doctrine which has no countenance in reason or revelation. 
X84X Macaulay W. Hasting Ess. (1854) 595 To lend no 
countenance to such adulation. 2864 Tennyson Aylmer’s 
Field 307 Else 1 withdraw favour and countenance From 
you and yours for ever. 

+ b. iransf. A support. Obs. 

XS63-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Agger, .a bulwaike ; a coun- 
tenance to a fortresse^ or campe : arampier. 1691 Norris 
Praci. Disc. 10a One is a Countenance and Incouragemeut 
to another. 

III. t 9 . Estimation ; credit or repute in the 
world. 

X576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Z48 If I were in as great 
countenaunce with my sisters sonne. Ibid. 431 You are 
one whome before all other this Universitie hath in more 
countenaunce and estimation. 2579 Lvly Eupimes (Arb.) 50 
Philautus . , both for his owne countenaunce, and the gieat 
countenaunce which his father had while he lined, crept 
into credit with Don Fet^do. n!X743 Swirr (J.), If the 
outwaid profession of religion and virtue were once in prac- 
tice and countenance at court 
flO. The estate or state which one maintains or 
keeps up ; position, standing, dignity. Ohs. 

(It was often used by commentatois as a rendering of 
contenementnm in Magna Carta, though with doubtful 
piopriety : see Contenement.) 

crx477 in Eng. Gilds 304 Beinge men of good welthe and 
countenance. 2323 Fitzherb. Suro. 21 Sauyng to a gentyl- 
man his counteynaunce and his householde. 2376 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 199 Gentlemen of the best countenaunce, 
and highest degree of honour. X58X W. Stattord Exam. 
Coinpl. ii. (1876} 64 Gentlemen . . seeke to maint^me their 
countenaunces as their predecessors did. a 16x7 Bayne On 
Eph. (1638) 18 Men of countenance and authority, ns 2634 
Selden Tabled,, Fines, When a Man was Fin'd, he was 
to be Fin’d Sah<o Contenenunio, so as his Countenance 
might be safe. X784 J, Reeves Hist. Eng, Law (1814) I. 
X27 Such a grievous imposition as would entirely destroy 
their (mntenement, or, to use an English term . .formed from 
it, their countenance and appeal ance in the world. 

+ 11. ? Maintenance. Obs. 

2338 Bale Gods Promises l in Hazl, Dodsley I. 287 But 
through his ordinance Each have his strength and whole 
countenance. 1333 Grimaldb Cicero's Offices (1356) 56 b. 
Referred to the common use, and countenaunce of the life. 

Countenance sb.^, improperly for continuance, 

1390 Greene Menaphon (1616} x As carefull for the 
weale of his Countrey, as the countenance of his Diademe. 
2392 — Art Conny Catch, hi. 10 Countenance of talke 
made them careles of the time. 

Countenance (kaamt/nans), v. Also 5-6 
•anse, -auuse, 6 -aiuioe, conti-, countnanoe. 
[f. F. conienancer * to countenance, fauor, grace, 
maintaine, give countenance vnto ; also, to frame 
or set the face handsomely ; lo give it a graceful 
and constant garbe' (Cotgr. 1611), 1 . contenance 
Countenance j^.] 

+1. intr. To assume a particular demeanour, 
behaviour, or aspect : to behave, pretend, or make 
(as if . . .). Ohs. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans Avjb, Sum tyme yowre hawke 
countenansis as she piked hir, and yet she proynith not. 
23x9 Interl, Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 47, I can 
countenance comely. 

+ 2 . trans, ‘ To make a show of’ (J.), pretend. 
2590 Sfenser F, Q. il ii. 16 They were two knights . . 
Which to these Ladies love did countenaunce. 

+ 3 . To countenance out (also, to countenance) : 
to face outi persist in maintaining nnblnshingly 
or unfalteringly; also (of a thing) lo bear out, 
support, confirm (cf. sense 5). Obs. 

2526 Skelton Magnyf. 419 Swaie and stare and byde 
Iheieby, And countenance it clenly. 13^3 Foxe A. ^ M, 
693 Wjth furious words and iireuerent behauyour . . he 
tnougnt to continaunce out the matter. 2377 Harrison 
England ii. xxv. (1877)1.366 Let this suffice to countenance 
out ray conjecture. 2615 T. Adams White Deoil 13 Let 
not the pretended equitie to men countenance out our 
neglected piety to God. 

+ 4 . To give a proper (or specified) aspect to ; 
to set off, grace. Obs, 

2373 LanehamZ«A(i87z) 14 Who, for parsonage, gesture, 
and vtterauns beside, coountenaunst the matter too veiy 
good liking, xm Greene Upst, Courtier in Hurl. Misc. 
^alh.) H. 223 What is the end of seruice to a man but to 
countenaunce niraselfe and ciedite his maister with braue 
suites? 2^3 Knolles Hi^t. Turks (1621) 1100 Coun- 
tenanced this yeares wars with greater shewes than deeds. 

6. To give countenance to; to look upon with 
sanction, or favour ; lo favour, patronize, sanction, 
encourage, ‘ back np bear out : a. a person. 

2368 North tr Gueuara'S Diall Pr. (1619) 623 Noble 
men, whose credit. . with the Prince, may honour and coun- 
tenance them [Gentlemens sonnes], 2597 Shaks h Hen. IV, 

V. i. 42 , 1 beseech you sir, To countenance William Visor of 
Woncot, against Clement Perkes of the hill. 2612 Brinsley 


Lud, Lit. xxvii. (1627) 276 That the painfull and obedient 
he. .coimtenanc^, incouraged, and preferred. 2709 Hearne. 
Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 252, I am afraid some of these 
great Men countenance this bold and Heretical writer. 
184S Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 243 To demand that Burnet 
should no longer be countenanced at the Hague, 
b. a thing (action, practice, opinion, etc.''. 

2S90 Grefne Orl, Fur. (1399) 42 Content to lose Tho 
pleasance of his age, to countnance law. 1678 Wanley 
Wond. Lit. World v. i, § 43. 46^2 Constaiitinus..the first 
Empeiour who countenanced the Gospel. 1731 Johnson 
Roinbler'Slo. 113 ri Lest we should countenance tne crime. 
2832 Ht. Mabtineau Life in Wilds Pref. 13 We shall not be 
supposed to countenance the practice. 

+ C. -a person to do or be something. Obs. 

2634 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 150 Their powei must not 
countenance them to be seveie. 2699 Damfier Voy, IL u. 
iv. 116 The veiy Negroes . . are countenanced to do so by 
the Spaniards. 1717 Dl Foe Hist. Ch. Scot, 8 She coun- 
tenanced the Priests to go on with all the persecuting 
Methods they could. 

+ 6. To keep in countenance (by acting in the 
same way) ; to be in keeping with. Obs. 

2603 Shaks. Macb. 11. ill. 85 Malcolme, Banquo, As from 
your Graues rise vp, and walke like Sptights, To coun- 
tenance this horror. 

Couuteuauced (kau-nlihanst), ppl. a. [f, 
Countenance sb. and v. -t- -ed.] 

1 . [f the sb.] Having a (specified) countenance. 

2^4 Carew Huarids Exam. Wits (1616) 277 She cannot 

be faircly countenanced. 2607 Walkington Opt, Glass 130 
Dull-paced, sad countenanced. 2820 Wordsw. Sonn, River 
Duddon xx, Countenanced like a soft cerulean sky. 

2. [f the vh.] Favouied, supported, etc. ; see 
Countenance v . 5. 

x69aXiOCKE Toleration in. ix. The .. unthinking Fait of 
Men ; who without Thought, .may embrace the Profession 
of the countenanced Religion. 

Countenaiioev (kawnil'nllnsoi). [f Coun- 
tenance V. + -BE 1.3 One who countenances, sup- 
ports, or encourages. 

2623 Beaum. & Fl. Hon, Mads Fortune jv. ii, Are you 
her grace’s countenancei , lady? 2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 35 Root out the Masse and ml countenanrers of it. 
2703 Hearne Collect. 23 Sept , A Countenancer of Fanaticks, 
2827 Scott Snrg. Dau. j, 'i'o be thought an abettor or 
countenancer. .0? the Popish ritual. 

Go’unteuanciutf, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ino ^.] 
The action of the verb Countenance. 

2628 H. Burton Israels Fast 5 To abhorte such coun- 
tenancing of sin. 2680-90 Temple, Ess. Pop. Discontents 
Wks. 2732 1. 263 The countenancing . . the Customs and 
Habits of Industry. 

t Counter (kdxvntsr), sb.^ Ohs. Forms: 4 

cuntre, oimter, 5 oountire, cowntexe, 6 coun- 
ter. [Aphetic form of acuntre, Aoounteb, En- 
oouNTEB.] Encounter, hostile meeting, opposition. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 38 Tille )jei com to mide- 
weie, cuntre non |>ei fond, c 1330 Will. Palerne 2344 5e ne 
herde neuer, y hope, of so hard a center, c 1400 Melayne 
Z38 At the first countire righte The Sarazen slewe oure 
cristyn knyghte. 24. . Fencmg' in Rel. Ant. 1. 308 Thys ys 
the ferst cownteie of the too nond swerd. xsgx Sfenser 
Tears of Muses 207 With kindly counter vnder Mimtck 
shade. 

Counter (kmi'nlaj), sb?‘ Also 4 oountoux. 
[a. AF. countour = 07 . conteor (mod.F. compteur 
counter, conteur recounter, narrator) L. compuid- 
tor-em, agent-n. f. couiputdre to compute, Count.] 
1 . One who counts, reckons, or calcnlales. 

13, . MS. Cott. Calig. A, ii. f. 110 (Halliw ) Thei is no 
countere nor clerke Con hem recken alle. 2369 [see Coun- 
ter sb,^ 3.] a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 23 In my 
purs, so grete sommes be, That there nys counter in alle 
cristente Whiche that kan at ony nombre sette. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 78 A Cownter, cornpotista. 2760 Smith in Phil. 
Trans. LIX. 309, I did not even hear the feet of the four 
counters, who had passed behind me fiom the windows to 
the clock. 

b. In the House of Commons : One who causes 
the House to be counted. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 27 May 527 A raunter is looked upon in 
the House with the same sort of individual dread . . that is 
accorded out of the House to an informer or a hangman. 

+ 2 . A seijeant-at-law, etc. : see Countoub. Obs. 
8 . An apparatus for keeping count of revolutions, 
strokds of a piston, etc. [Cf. F. compteur gas- 
meter.] 

2803 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 143 A counter is placed so as to 
show the number of revolutions of the windlass. 1823 
Mechanids^ Mag. No. x. 4 By fixing a counter on the beam 
of one engine . . the number of strokes made , . was ascer- 
tained. 2829 R. Stuart Anecd,^ Steam Engines I. 275 
Tias.. counter vr^ formed of a series of small wheels, .shut 
up in a box, having a dial and index hand, to show how 
many revolutions had been made. 

Gouuter (kaivntoj), sb.^ Forms : 4- counter ; 
also 4 counture, (5 cowntewery, countre, 6 
cowntier), 5-6 oountor, -our, 5-7 cownter, 6- 
compter. [aj AF. counfeour, countour, in OF. 
conteoir, -eor, -oer, whence conteour, contouer, in 
I4-I5th c. comptouer, coinptouoir, mod.F. comptoir 
L, computdtoriuni (in med.L. 1364, Du Cange), 
f. computdre to compute, count -f -obium. As this 
became, like the prec., countour, -or in AF., they 
are both counter in mod. Eng. The form cown- 
iewery points to an AF. eounteori or cotintoueri.^ 

I. 1 . Anything used in counting or. kipsping 



COITNTEE. 


COUNTER, 


acconnt ; •}* a. A round piece of metalj ivory, or 
»)ther material, formerly used in. performing arith- 
metical operations. Obs. 

a cxsio Kucrto Thyself-^ in E. jS.i’.(i862) 131 Sitte doun 
and take countures rounde . . And for vche a synne lay |rou 
doun on Til |>ou ])i synnei haue souBt vp and founde. 1406 
in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 300 A nest of cowntouris to the 
Kina. iSiJS Barclay iii. 11570) Cij/i The kitchin 

clarke . . Jengling his counters, chatting himselfe alone. 
1530 Falsgb. ^4/1, I shall reken it sy^e tymes by aul- 
gorisme or you can caste it ones by counters [iarjecioits]. 
154* Recorde Gr. Artec 86 b, No we that you have learned 
. . Arithmetike with the penne, you shall see the same Arte 
in Counters. 1S79 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 66 
hlarchantes counters which nowe and then stande for 
hundreds and thousands, by and bye for odd halfpens or 
farthinges and otherwhiles for very nihils. 1609 Holuno* 
Amw. MarceU. xvxi. iv. 403 They assayed many times 
to cast with counters, and comprise the full number of them, 
lyxa Arbuthnot John Bull (1753) a [They] never used to 
dirty their fingers with wa, ink, and counters. xBox Strutt 
Shorts fi Pact. IV. H. 27 7 The stones and shells were Itud aside, 
and counters made with ivory became their substitutes. 

P, 1S40 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Item for euery nest of 
compters .xviii c. 1599 Samdys Europx Spec. (1632) 235 
Praying by tale with Sainct Dominicks round compters. 
x6ix Shake. Wint. T. iv. iii. 38 Euery tod yeeldes pound 
and odde shilling: fifteene hundred shome, what comes the 
wooll too? .. I cannot do't without Compters. X698 Crull 
Muccooy 173 Arithmetic^. .wUch they perform by the help 
of Plumb-Stones instead of Compters. 

b. In later times used chiefly in keeping an 
account 01 reckoning in games of chance, es^. 
cards, (These counters are of various shapes, ac- 
cording to convenience.) 

X579 Tomsoh Calvin’c Semt. Tint. 103/2 They csist it into 
the winde, they played with It as with a counter. ?<sx6oo 
Tom Thuttibe 61 in HazL E, P. P. II. 179 Where he for 
counters, pinns and paints, and cherrj* stones did play. 
1674 Cotton Contpl, Gemtecitr in Singer Hist. Cardc 343 
He that hath first played away his cards demands as many 
counters as there are cards in the hands of the rest. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. is y 4 They were marking their game 
with Counters. 173a Berkeley .< 4 ikiJiAr-. vn.s 8 Counters 
. . at a card-table are used . . as signs substituted for money. 
1874 Burnand My Time viL 6x Card-playing, .for counters 
at two-pence a dozen. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 8 The 
Counters should he of various shapes — ^round, oblong, and 
long or fish-shaped. 

o. Also, applied to the * pieces’ or *men’ used 
in playing shovelboard, chess, draughts and other 
games ; mso fig. 

x6o5 Ar&iin Poole upon F. (1880) 21 All alone he playd at 
slide groate, as his manner was : peaces or counters he had 
none. 1865 Herivale Renu Emp, VIII. Ixvii. 299 The 
mass of the emperor's subjects, .were moved as counters by 
the hands of a central government. 1874 Green Short 
Hist, vii, 368 The noblest aims and lives were only counters 
on her hoard. 

2. An imitation coin of brass or inferior metal ; 
a token used to represent real coin ; hence often 
Thetorically contrasted with real coins, as being 
only their temporary representatives or counterfeits, 

x^ Skelton Maguyf. 1186 Nay, offer hym a counter in 
stede of a peny. 1601 Dent Pathto. Heaven (1831) 24 A 
fool believeth every thmg: that copper is gold, and a 
counter an angel. x65x Hobbes LeoialJu i. iv. 13 Words 
are wise mens counter^ they do but leckon by them : but 
they are the moiiy of fooles, 1689 Land. Gas. No. 2498/4 
A silver box of Counters stampt with Kings and Queens 
heads, etc, 1702 C. Mather Jtlagn, Chr. iii. i. iii. (1852) 
309 He sent her a brass counter, a silver crown, and a gold 
jacobus. X796 T. Jefferson Writ, (1859) IV. 132 Counters 
will pay tms from, the poor in spirit ; but from you, my 
friend, coin was due. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. 

Vni. 152 Silver, not as now a sort of counter, but the body 
of the current coin. 1835 Browning Statue 4- Buct, The 
true has no wine beyond the sham. As well the counter as 
coin, I submit. x868 Daily Newc 23 Oct., How easy it is 
to pay fools with the counters of words instead of with the 
money of thought, 

b. Also applied to debased coiu, and contempt- 
uously to money generally, 

x6oi Shaks. Jnl. C. iv. iii, 80 When Marcus Brutus 
growes so Couetous To locke such Rascall Counters from 
his Friends. 1724 Swirr DrapiePc Lett, ii, Does Mr, 
^yood think, we will sell him. a stone of wool for a parcel of 
his counters not worth sixpence. x8ss Macaulay Hict, 
Eng. III. 582 He was_ robbed indirectly by a new issue of 
counters, smaller in size and baser in material than any 
which had yet borne the image and superscription of 
James. 

c. As the type of a thing of no intrinsic value, 

160a Shaks. A, Y. L. ii. vii. 63 What, for a Counter, 

would I do, but good? 1664 H. More d^ct, Iniq. 554 
Childish squabling about Nut-shells, Counters and (Dheny 
stones. i6Ba — Lett, Sev. Subjects (1694) 32 Stickling to 
get the most Counters and Cherry-cobs. 

II. +3. A table or desk for counting money, 
keeping accounts, etc. ; a bureau. Obs. 

In quot. X369 perh. an abacus or counti^-board. 

ez^i^ Chaucer Deike Blamtc&e 436 Thogh Argus the 
noble covnterCv. n countour] Sete torekene in hys counter 
Iv.r, conntour], 

1433 Marc. Pastoh in P, Lett, No. 183 I. 23o,The draute 
chamer, thcr as ye wold your cofors and cowntewery shuld 
be sette for the whyle; and ther is no space besyde the 
bedd. for to sette both your bord and your kofors ther. 
1493 Bttfy Willc (1830) 81 , 1 bequetbe to Kateryn my wyff 
my countour stondyng in my patlonr. 1504 Ibid. gS A 
fetheibed and a tabyll callyd a countour. Z521 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 203 iJnum -magnum cowntier stans in aula, 
1587 IVills 4 " Ifso. N. C, (Surtees) II. 306 One fetherbed . 
standing in the westmost chamber, and the best countei-, 
that is in the same chamber. 
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4. A banker’s or money-changer’s table j also, 
the table in a shop on which the money paid by 
purcbaseis is counted out, and across which goods 
are delivered. The tradesman stands behind the 
counter \ goods are sold and money paid ffver the 
counter. 

(In modem times the shop-counter is_ also used for the 
display of goods, but this is not implied in the name.) 

a. 1688 R. Holme Armoury nt. 259/1 He [is] . . behind 
a Counter or Counting Table, xtox De Fob True-born 
Eng, 23 Fate has but very small Distinction set Betwixt 
the hunter and the Coionet. ijzz Arbuthnot ^olut Bull 
(1755) 2 Sometimes you would see him behind his counter 
selling broad-cloth. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng, III.. 213 
[He] might walk into a shop, lay on the counter a bit of 
brass worth threepence, and carry off goods to the value of 
half a guinea. X873 Jevons blottey 232 Pay it back 
over the counter to the credit of his account with the same 
banker. 1889 TYw/ar {Weekly ed) 31 May 7/4 In fair days 
he would take some 40 over the counter. 

J 3 . 1699 Garth Dispeus. in. 30 Then from the Compter be 
takes down the File. 173X Fielding Hew Way ir. ii, Do 
you sit behind a desk, or .stand behind a compter 7 X798 
Anti-Jacobin xxvi. 136 Each spruce nynaph from city 
compters free. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Sen ii. (1863) 
324 Mrs. Bennet, milliner . . who . . marshalled a compter 
full of caps and bonnets at one side of the shop. 

'j' 5. A counting-house ; a. In earljr use. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Shipm. T. 213 Vp to hir housbande is 
this wyf ygon And knokketh at his Countour [v.r. counter] 
boldely. 143X Test, Ebor. 11. (Surtees) 16 Omnia instrn- 
menta et necessarla shopm mes ad le meltynghouse et ad 
counter meiim spectantia. 1330 Palscr. 2ogm Counter, a 
countyog house, contpioyr, 
b. In iS-ipth c. after F. comJ>toir. 

1736 Berkeley App, to Querist 11. § 136 Whether it would 
not be right to build the comptera and public treasuries .. 
without wood. 1809 Amt. Reg. 86i/x England is only 
sensible in her compters, 

III. *1* 6 . The office, court, or hall of justice of 
a mayor. Obs. 

X479 Mayor o/BristoTia Eng, Gilds [i&ySi 426 The Maiie 
and Shiref, . tokepe theiredueiesidence at the Counter euery 
Feryall day. a 1734 North Exam, in. viii. § 44 (1740) 616 
The law Province was restored to its Seat in the several 
Counters, and the Sherriffs opened their Halls. 

7, The prison attached to such a city court ; the 
name of certain prisons for debtors, etc. in London, 
Southwark, and some other cities and boronghs. 
lathis sense the official spelling from the 17 th c. 
was CoMPTEE, q. v. Obs. exc. Hist. 

X388 [see Counter-tenor i b for play upon this word]. 
X428 E, E. Wills (X882) 78 The prisons of Ludgate , , And 
the Countours. 1476 Plimpton Corr, 36 He. ,gart him be 
sett in the Countre, till he founde sewerte to answer at the 
Gildehall for the cloth. 14^ Caxton Chron, Eng, ccxxxix. 
265 Thej^.. brake vp the prison of newgate and drafe oute 
al the prisoners and of both countours, .and destroyed alie 
the bookes of bothe counteis. 1356 Chron. Cr. Friars 
(Camden) 96 Item the xxvy. day of September after was the 
counter in Bredstret removyd.m-to.Wood-stiete. 1398 B. 
JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum, iL i. He is got into one o* your 
citie pounds, the Counters. 2643 Pacitt Heresiogr, (1662) 
215 He was committed by the Lord Mayor to the Counter, 
and from thence removed to the new pnson in Maiden Lane. 
i68x W. Robertson PhraseoL Gen. (1693) 398 A counter or 
prison, career, [See Compter.] 

IV, 8 . cUtrib, and Comb., as (sense 3 ) counter- 
cloth', (sense 4 ) counter-dandy, -keeper', (senses) 
counter-door, -house \ (sense 7 ) Counter-book, -gate, 
-scuffle, -mill', counter-oase, a flat case to lie on 
a shop-counter; + counter-caterpillar, ? slang 
name for a constable; 'f* counter-rat, (a) slang 
name for an inferior officer of a Counter ; {b') a 
criminal inmate of a Counter ; counter-skipper » 
CODNTEB-JtJMPEB. Also COONTEB-JUMPEB, -MAN. 

X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs, (N ), Though base and 
trebles, fortune did me grant. Yet to make up the musicke, 
I must looke The tenor in the cursed ^counter-booke, ? X63X 
Wat Tyler in Evans O. B. (1784) I. li. 282 Into the coun- 
ters then they get. Where men in prison lay for debt; 
They broke die doors and let them out. And threw the 
counter-books about. 1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. 6 
These *Compter-Catetpillars, These Hawk-e/d Shoulder- 
dabbling Dealers. x54x Lane, Wills I 129 A *cownter 
clothe xvj*. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxvii, Young 
*counter-dandiesare displaying their wares. CX386 Chaucer 
Shipman's T. 83 Ffor which fill faste his *Countonr dore 
he shette. 1398 Shaks. Merry W, iii, iii. 83 Thou mightst 
as well say, I loue to walke by the *pounter-gate, 17x0 E. 
Ward Bnt. Hud,, Go see ’em strait, I charge you, in at 
Counter-Gate, c X386 Chaucer Shipman's T. 77 And vp in 
to his *Cauntonr hous gooth he, x8^ Edin, Rev, V. 6 The 
wretched perversion of judgement which uniformly ranks. . 
’•‘counter keepeis . . before the honest ploughman, a 16x3 
OvERBURY^C/mr*,, Sargeant's Yeoman, This *counter-Tat. . 
hath not his full halfe-share of the booty. 1707 E. Ward 
Hud, Rediv. II. 6 Looking as rough as Counter Rats. X838 
R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma \xv. 97 She . . taught them . , 
how to speak to a doctor, how to a *counter-ddpper. 1839 
Sat. Rev, VII. xgi/a A counter-skipper in a small linen- 
draper’s shop. x6o7 Heywood Fair Maid Each, Wks, 
1874 II. 31 Sentences . . for posteritie to carve Vpon the 
inside of the ••Counter wall. 

Counter (kaivnisx), sh.^ [In senses x, 2 , f, 
CouNTEB a. or adv, : of senses 3—4 the history is 
uncertain, and perhaps they ought to be treated 
separately.] 

1. Hunting. The opposite direction to the course 
taken by the game ; see Countee adv. i. 

*875 Tukberv. Veneris zstz The huntesmen.. must take 
good heede that theyr houndes take not the counter by 


cause the harte is fledde backwardes. Ibid. 203 Or els 
hunteth backe himself by the counter of hir footing. 1674 
N. Cox Gentl, Recreai. 1. (1706) 87 That the Hounds may 
not think it the Counter she came first. 

2. The contrary, opposite. 

187X TENNYSON.i«f^ 7 %um, 80 Whatsoever his own knights 
have sworn My knights have sworn the counter to it. 

II. 3. That part of a horse’s bieast which lies 
between the shoulders and under the neck. 

1678 tr. Gayds Art oj War i. 23 [They] present the Pike 
to the height of the Horses Counters. x727-3x Bailey 
vol, II, Counter is that part of the fore-hand of a hoise, 
that lies between the shoulder and under the neck. 1803 
Scott Lcut Minstr, 1, xxix, For he was barbed fiom 
counter to tail, And the rider was armed complete in mail. 
X841 Lever C. O'Malley xlv, The poor beast . had been 
killed by a bullet in the counter. 1831 Mavne Reid Scalp 
Hunt, xxix, His throat, counter, and shoulders. 

4. Naut, The ciuved part of the stern of a 
ship, 

‘The counter above extends from the gun -deck line, or 
lower ribbon moulding of the cabin windoiys, to the watei- 
line (or seat of water) ; the lower counter is arched below 
that line, and constitutes the hollow run ’ (Smyth Sailor’s 
Werd-bk.). 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 11 The round- 
house, the counteis, the wayst, 1627 _ Seaman's Gram, 
ii. 11 The hollow arching betwixt the lower part of the 
Gallery and the Transome, is called the lower Counter; 
the vpper Counter is from the Gallery to the arch of the 
lound house. 1769 Falconer Dkt. M anne (17891, Counter, 
an arch . . whose upper-pai t is terminated by the bottom of 
the stern, and the lower-part by the wing-transom and but- 
tock. x8oS ill Nicolas Disp. Aelson VII. 193 note. Several 
shot-holes in the hull — one m the under counter si feet under 
water. 1864 Athemeum No. 1926. 410/3 The explosion of 
the torpedo under her counter. 1883 Vv. C. Russell Sea 
Queen m. xi. 243 When her bows lifted and she dipped her 
counter in the black water- 

"b. Comb. Counter-rail, -timber (see quots.). 

18x3 Falconeds Diet, Marine, Couniertimbers, short 
timbers in the stern, put in. .for. .strengthening the counter. 
exSsoRudiue, Havtg. (We&le) 112 Counter-rails, the orna- 
mental rails athwart the stern into which the counters 
finish. 1867 in Smyth SaiUWs Word-bh, 

Counter (kauntsi), sh? [ad. F, contre. It. 
contro, in same sense, a substantival use of the 
prep, contre, contro against] 

1. Fencing, A name applied to all circular par- 
ries, i.e. parries in which, while the hand retains 
the same position, the point is made to describe a 
circle, passing under the adverse blade so as to 
meet it again when the latter is ‘disengaged’, 
i.e. removed from engagement Called also 
counter-parry, formerly ^counter-parade, counter- 
caveaiing parade. 

The particular engagement is indicated by an addition, as 
counter-prime, -seconde, -tierce, -quarte (.-carte), -quinte, 
-sixte, -septime, -octave (now in practice reduced to four, 
-seconde, -tierce, -quarte, -septime). 

[x6ix Florio, Contro, as Contra in all compositions. Also 
a Counter.] 1684 R, H. School Recreat, 67 The Counter 
Careating Parade, &c. When you observe your Adver- 
sary's Thrust coming home within your Sword, then imme- 
diately slope your Point, and bring it up again with a quick 
Motion on the other side of your Adversary's, and pame 
his Thrust without your Sword, that he intended to give 
within your Sword. Ibid, 74 This may be Parry’d, by 
answering every Motion, or using the Counter-caveating 
Parade. X707 [see Caveat v, 3], 1809 Roland Fencing 
64 To form a counter paiade, .at the time you disengage, I 
pass with a small circular motion under your wrist, or 
blade, and return, by forming my parade in nearly the 
same position I was in previously to your disengagement. 
1889 W, H. Pollock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 37 
Counters are named according to the engagement from 
which the parry is made. Ibid. 58 Reversed Counter- 
parries. These, as the name indicates, are the ordinary 
counter-parries executed the opposite way. 

2. Broadsxvord play. An attack made ds the 
adversary himself leads to attack. The stronger 
attack takes the advantage. 

3. Pugilism. A blow delivered as the adversary, 
leads on ; really a time-hit, which, if stronger than 
the adverse one, secures the advantage. 

A counter with the other hand is called a cross-counter', 
e.g, if the adversary leads off with his left, he may be cross- 
countered with the right 

i86x Hughes Tom Brown at Qx/. viii, My length of arm 
gave me the advantage in every countei. xBBo Badmintoti 
Libr., Boxing i6x The leader-off has to take the counter in 
full face. 

Counter (kau'ntai), jo,® Shoemaking. [Short 
for counterfort, in F. contreforti] The piece of 
stiff leather forming the back pait of a shoe or 
boot round the heel. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 4x0/2 The closing of the vamp 
and counter to the leg [of the hoot]. 1883 F. D. Y. Car- 
penter Round about Rio, "When a [Brazilian] buys a new 
pair of slippers his first object is to break the counteis down 
out of the way. 1892 Oxford Chron, 7 May 6/2 The heel 
may bg bmlt a little higher on one side, and a stiff' counter 
used, 

Countev (kau-ntar), sh7 Music, Short for 
CoUNTEE-TiaNOE ; also app. any voice part set in 
contrast to a principal melody or part. 

Mrs. Stowe Oldiown Folks 60 "Uncle Eliakun . , 
tuning up in a high, cracked voice, a weird part, in those 
days called countei, 18^ — Poganuc P. viL 56 Ben,, 
beating and roaring, first to treble and then to counter and 
then to bass. 
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Counter, sk^ Mining. Also dial. Caunteb 
q. V. Short for Countbb-lode ; also for counter- 
gangway (see qnot.). 

i88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Cannier, (i) a cross-vein; 
(2) a gangway driven obliquel;]^ upwards on a coal-seam 
from the main gangwa3r until it cuts off the faces of the 
workings, and then continues parallel with the main gang- 
way. 

Counter (kau'ntai), a. [Arising chiefly from 
combinations in Couexbb- (esp. in senses 6, 9), 
with subsequent extension to more or less analo- 
gous instances, e.g. counter-current, cotinter cur- 
rent, the currents are counter. In many cases it is 
not possible to draw any line of demarcation be- 
tween counter adj., and counter- pref. ; see under 
the latter.] Acting in opposition ; lyi^ or tending 
in the opposite direction ; having an opposite 
tendency, to the opposite effect ; opposed, opposite; 
cf. senses of Counteb- pref. Mostly attrib. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xii. i A ship.. met of many a 
counter winde and tyde. x66a Evelyn Chalcogr. 118 The 
Sensation of Relievo . . by one, or more hatches, cross and 
counter. 1780 Ld. Stirling in Sparks Cotr. Anter. Rev. 
(1853! III. 5 He might . .send them counter orders. 1836-7 
Sir W. Hamilton Metayh. xii. 11870! 218 The counter doc- 
trine is self-repugnant. 184a Tennyson Gold. Year 7 Wq 
crost Between the lakes, and clamber'd half way up The 
counter side. 1844 Bp. Wilberforce Anter. Ch. (1846] 
161 Having founded a counter episcopate. 1847 
Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. (1863) VI. 303 The answer is 
found precisely in the parallel case of the counter sect. 
1837 — Whs. (1871) XVI. 238 note. In one direction . . and 
, . in the counter direction, 1864 Tennyson Aylmer s Field 
282 Withdrawi^ by the counter door to that Which Leolin 
open'd. 1879 Iarrar Si. Paul II, 447 To combat false 
doctrine, .by the presentation of the counter truth. 

b. Duplicate; serying as a check (see CoUK- 

TEE- 8). 

1823 Southey ffist. Pentns. War I. iia The magistrate. , 
was to deliyer in a list of all the owneis of fishing boats, .a 
counter list was to be kept on board the floating battery, 

c, predicative '. Opposite, contrary. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iv. Race Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 22 

The currents of thought are counter. 

Counter (kaumtoi), zi.l Forms: 4 ountre, 
oumter, 4-5 countux, -our, 4-6 countre, 5 
cownter, contra, oountire, oowuntur, 5- 
counter, (6- Sc. conter), [lu senses i, a, aphetic 
form of Aoountbb, Encototeb ; in sense 3, in- 
fluenced by, if not formed afresh from, Countee- 
^ef\ sense 5 goes with Cotiktbe sb^ sense 3. 
But in later use all the senses tend to mutual 


association; cf. 1813 in 2b.] 

1, 1 1- trans. To meet. Ohs. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 60 Whenne they come on raydde the 
sea .. Another schip they countryd thoo. 1813 Scott 
Rokeby ni. x. His eyes . . Counter’d at once a dazzling glance, 
tb. intr. (ynlUa. again =>agains{). Obs, 

CZ474 Partenay 1640 Lordys of coutre contring thaim 
again With a wilfull nert full gentilly lesceyuyng. Ibid, 
3346 The messingere lefte contied hym again. 

2. trans. To meet in opposition; to encounter 
or engage in combat. 

C1400 Destr. Trey zjgi Duke Nestor anon, nobli arayed, 
Conntres the kyng. 0x475 Partenay 3030 Gaffroy cam 
faste contring the Geaunt then, xjxg Bradshaw St. Wer- 
burge I. 236 Fewe of them haue countred. .great nombre of 
enemyes, xgjy Faynel Barclays Jttgurth B ij b, Often 
tymes countiyng his enemies without died of perill, 
b. intr. (Const, with^ 

X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 38 With l>e eile of Kent )>ei 
countred at Medeweie. c X380 WycLir Serm. Sel. Wks. I, 
207 [Men] myjt fle fro toun to toun and nevere countre 
wip her enemyes. X430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iii. xxiii. 
As they countre . , Eueryche vnhorsed knightly hath his 
feare, c X465 Eng. Chron. (Camden) 80 There hothe hostes 
mette and countred to gedre. X5., Eger ^ Grime 144 
(Fumiv, Percy Folio I. 358) To counter on ffoote he was 
full throe. x8x3 Scott Triermain 11. xx. Blithe at the 
trumpet let them go, And fairly counter blow for blow. 

It, 3. trans, {Jig.) To go counter to, to act 
or speak in opposition to, or so as to check ; to 
oppose, encounter, contradict, controvert. 

xgSa Wyclif Prol, to O. Test. 55 Heere Sire , . countrith 
not Austen, hut declareth him ful mychel to symple mennis 
witt. c 14TC Pallad. ott Husb, iii, 66 Se the profession Of 
every wne, and wherin thai myscheve As counter it. 
4x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Skiantachia Wks. (17x1) 190 
The two houses , , issued out a declaration . . To counter 
this, the king sent a message . , to the lords of his council 
in Scotland, a X734 North Exam, ii, iv. S 31 (1740) 246 To 
all which Matters . , his Answer countered every Design of 
the Inteirogations. x84a WMstlebinkie (Sc. Son^) (1890) 
I. 254 Wha centers him may me the same. X884 Earl of 
Dunraven in zgth Cent, Mar. 426 The resolution ■ . was . . 
countered by an amendment. x89a A. Robertson Si. 
Athanasius Proleg. 19 The 'eternity' of the Son was 
countered by the text, 'We that live are alway’ (2 Cor, 
iv. ix). x89a T. M. Barrie Lit. Minister xxvi. 280 That's 
what I say; but Elspeth centers me, of course, and says 
she, etc. 

b. Chess, To meet or answer with a counter- 
move. 


X890 Times 12 Dec. 5/6 White moved his K' to B. 2, which 
Black countered with R, to K. square. X89X Sat. Rev, 28 
Mar. 394/1 The system by which they were countered and 
checkmated. 

+ 4. intr, {fig.) To engage in contest, argue in 
opposition, uspnte, retoit against, with. Obs. 


i:x449 Pecock R^. i. xiii. 72 Who euer wole .. countre 
ajens the flrste conclusionn. X54a Udall Erasnt. Apoph. 
41 b, Then Diogenes again countreyng saied, If Aristippus 
had learned to be contented, etc. 1548 — etc, Erastn. Par, 
Jolm X. 74 b, We wil not counter with them and geue 
rebuke for rebuke. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xix. 
(Arb.) 220 So cunning and so wise. To counter with her 
goodman, and all by contraries. 

III. 6. Boxing. To give a return blow while re- 
ceiving or parrying the blow of an antagonist ; to 
strike with a counter-blow. Also trans/. and ^g. 

a. trans. 

x86x HuenES Tom Brown Oxf. xlv, Of course I coun- 
tered him there with tiemendous effect. 1865 Sat. Rev. 
g Dec. 724 We are glad to set down the author of such 
smart hits as a misanthrope, because it is easier to counter 
than to parry them. 

b, intr. 

x8s7 Hughes Tom Brown ii. iii, Instead of trying to 
counter, and leading his enemy. X885 Sat, Rest, 7 Nov. 
600 Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain have, 
in the language of an almost lost art, 'countered' heavily 
during the past week. X889 Badminton Libr., Boxing 166 
Instead of thus countering on the head the blow may be 
aimed at the ribs. 

t Cotmter, 0.^ Mus. Obs, [f.F.fG«^rd against: 
cf. OF. contre-cluinter in same sense, and Coueteb 
sb.T\ intr. To sing an accompaniment to a melody 
or plain-song. Hence ConuterlnBf vhl. sk 
c X440 ProMp, Parv,, Cowntryn [in] songe, occento, Cown- 
terynge yn songe, concenivs [v. r. occentus']. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp Folys (1570) 117 Some rore, some countre, some their 
balades fayne. a 1^9 Skelton Laureate Wks, I. x6 He 
trymmyth in hys tenor to counter pyrdewy. — Garl. 
Laurel 705 There was counteryng of carollis in meter and 
verse. — - Bosuge qfCourte 365 Counter he coude O Lux 
vpon a potte. — P, Sparowe 468 The thiesh'l with her 
warblyng. .The countrynge of the coe, xs6a J. Hevwood 
Prov. 4 r Epigr. (1867) 186 Nor the counter tennor for coun- 
tryng to long. 

Gou'xiter, v? [f. Coontee jJ.s] trans. To 
furnish (a shop, etc.) with a counter or counters. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz, xxvii, The offices were . . 
newly countered, 

Cou'nter, ShotmaMng. [f. Countee f/i.®] 
trans. To furnish (a dioe) with a counter. 

In mod. Diets. 

Counter (kaumtsi), adv. [a. F. conti-e (OF, 
cuntre, AF, countre) ; see Countee- pref. The 
adverbial use has mainly arisen by analysis and 
separation of verbs and verbal sbs. in counter- : 
e.g. to counteract, couniermarch, to act or march 
counter ; so to run counter, etc.] 

1. In the opposite direction, back again. To 
hunt, run, go counter', i.e. in a direction op- 
posite to that which the game has taken ; follow- 
ing the scent or trail of game in the reverse 
direction. Also Jig. 

c X446 Pol. Poems (1839) II. 224 Now ye ban founde par- 
file, love Welle your game ; For and ye renne countre 
thenne be ye to blame, 1575 Turbkrv. renerie 243 When 
a hounde hunteth backwardes the same way that the chase 
is come, then we say he hunteth counter. x$oa Shaks. 
Han$, IV. V. xio How cheeiefnlly on the false Traile they 
cry. Oh this is Counter, you false Danish Dogges, X624 
Quarles Job Div. Poems (1717) *03 Forwards they went, 
on either hand, and back Return'd they counter. 1648 
Milton Tenure Kings (1630) 57 Sometimes they seem to 
march on, and mesently inarch counter. X74Z Compl, Font, 
Piece II. i. 29a The great skill in hunting the Buck, is to 
keep the Hounds from hunting; Counter, i8a6 Scott Woodsi. 
iv, Hunting counter, or running a false scent. 

1 2. Against the front (of anything), in full face. 
x6xs G. S ANDYS Trav.^ (J.), 'Ihey hit one another with 
darts, as the other do with their hands, which they never 
throw counter, but at the hack of the flyer. X654 H. 
L'Estrange Chas, /(idss) 68 The enemy, .coming counter 
and travers of our Canon, they received the greater losse. 

^, fig. In opposition or antagonism; contrary; 
esp, in phrase to run, go, act counter Uo). 

x^ Sir T. Browne Relig, Med. i. 55 'The practice of 
men. .often runs counter to their theory, x68x Hickerin- 
GiLL Newsjfr, Colchester Wks. (1716) I. 396 If. .the Villain 
swear Counter afterwards. xyM Sterne Jostm.,Nam~ 

pent. Postillion, Here am I sitting as candidly disposed to 
make the best of the worst, as ever wight was, and all runs 
counter. X837 Newman Par. Serm. (ed, a) III, xix, 302 Let 
us go counter to Tradition rather than to Scripture. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk, Gt. (i86s) I. «• xiv. 130 At least Sigismund 
voted clearly so, and Jobst said nothing counter, 1874 
Green Short Hist, viii. 478 A_policy at home and abroad 
which ran counter to every national instinct, 

•j* b. Contrariwise. Obs, 

xMa Bickeringill Sertn. Wks. (1716) T. 30a Our new 
Gospellers, just counter, do not walk much like Christians, 
but can talk Christianly. 

f 4. In opposite directions to each other. Obs, 
x6ox Bp, W. Barlow Defence x2o Two foxes tied by the 
tailes, and their heades turned counter. x66a Hickeringill 
Serm, Wks. (1716) I. 279 The wheels of Providence . . may 
move counter, yet each motion concur to make it go the 
better, et Locke (J.), In this case, it is plain, the will 
and the desire run counter. 

*1* Con'Ilter, prep. Obs, rare, [a, AF, countre, 
F. contre against.] Against, contrary to. 

<;x4ao Pallad, on Husb. i. 239 Other wey to wirche is 
counter reason. Ibid. xi. 442 Goode stomak wyne and 
counter pestilence Thus make, 

Coii*llter*7 prefix '.-MS., and AF. countre-, a. 
F. contre- (=Pr. It, contra-^ L, contra adv, and 


prefix (see Contea-) against, in retmn. The form 
in which the Lat. prefix has come down through 
Fr. into Eng. Used in words actually adopted 
from earlier F., as counterbalance, counterchange, 
counterfeit, countermand, countermarch, counter- 
mark, cotmtermw e, cotmterpoise, counterseal, 
countersign, etc., and their derivatives ; also in 
adaptations of later F. or Italian words in centre-, 
contra- ; and in many words formed after them in 
English, Counter has thus become a living element 
of the language, capable of entering into new com- 
binations even with words of Teutonic origin. It 
may be prefixed, when required, to almost any sub- 
stantive expressing action, as motion, counter-motion, 
current, counter-current, or even to any word in 
which action or incidence is imputed, as vieasttre, 
coiinter-measure, poison, counter-poison. Hence 
it is often viewed as an independent element, 
written separately, and practically treated as an 
adjective : see Countee a. 

In those compounds which we have taken from French or 
Italian, the consolidation of the word is usually greater 
than in those formed in English, and they are regulaily 
written as single words, as cetmterbalauce, coimterfeit, 
counUmtaud, countermarch, though sometimes with the 
hyphen. The sticss is normally, in verbs and their deriva- 
tives, on the loot, in nouns and their derivatives, on the pie- 
frx : cf. to widergo', u’ndertotie. But there aie exceptions, 
esp. whera the noun stress is taken by a verb of the same 
form, as in to cou’nterfeit. In words formed in English the 
two elements are in looser union, both accentually and in 
writing. In verbs the ihetorical or antithetical stress on 
the prefix may be equal to, or even for the nonce stronger 
than, that normally on the root, as in to plan and eo/ruter- 
pla'n (cau'nter-plnm), and the two parts aie propeily 
hyphened. In nouns, when the counter, word is contrasted 
explicitly or implicitly with the simple word (as in 3, 4, 5), 
the predominant stress of the prefix is stiongly maiked, as 
in coWnier-cluer, con ntet-anuou'-ftcemeui. These are pro- 
perly wiitten with the hyphen (now larcly as a single word, 
but occasionally jn_ tu o separate words]. When such a 
contrast is not distinctly pi esent (as in 6, the predqmi- 
nance of the prefix is less marked, and the root-element 
may receive an equal or greater stress ; in such case thei e 
is a growing tendency to write the prefix as a separate 
qualifying woid, and in fact to tieat it as an adjective. 
Thus emmter-side, counter-truth, become counter side, 
counter truth : see Counter a. 

All permanent compounds in counter-, with 
some of the more important of the looser com- 
binations, are given in their alphabetical order; of 
the casual combinations (many of them nonce- 
word^ of obvious meaning, examples here follow. 

I. 1. verbs, as Countkeact, Counxeb-make, 
COUNTBE-SAY,_ COUNXKEWBIGH, COUNTEE-WOKK, 
with their derivatives : which see in their alpha- 
betic places. Also many nonce-words, either 
contextual, or framed as literal equivalents of 
P'ranch or Italian verbs in contre-, contra-, ex- 
pressing the doing of a thing or performance of an 
action in the opposite direction or sense, with a 
contrary effect, or in opposition, retoit, or ic- 
sponse to the action expressed by the simple verb ; 
sometimes with the notion of rivalling or out- 
doing, checking or frustrating that action ; some- 
times merely in reciprocation. Such verbs weie 
formerly more frequently formed and used than 
now. Examples ; counter-address, counter-advise, 
counter-ajfirm, counter-ambush, counter-avouch , 
counter-beat, counter-bid, counter-bore, counter- 
cross, cotmter-dance, counter-dig, counter-fix, coun- 
ter-gird, counter-jttdge, counter-lock, counter-meet, 
coimter-petition, counter-plan, counter-please, coun- 
ter-post, cou7iter-pray, cotmter-preach, counter- 
prick, counter-refer, counter-min, counter-shim, 
cotmter-state, counter-swear, counter-thwart, coun- 
ter-traverse, coemter-tug, cowiter-vote. A rare 
sense in English is that of ‘across, cross-’, as 
in counter-dash, counter-strike ; Countee-bab, 
-HATCH. (These are hyphened, but were formerly 
often written entire, The main stress is on the 
verb.) 

X687 R. L’Estrange Answ. Diss, 22 It would not do 
Amiss, if the Dissenter should *Counter-Advise his Re- 
membrancer upon Two or Three of the^e Last Points. x6xx 
CoTGR., Contreftrmi, ''counter-aflirmed, counter-auouched, 
the contrarie whereof is allirmed, or auouched. x68i Moores 
Baffled 24 On March 27,1664, he "counter-ambusht a stiong 
Party of Hprse. x6ix Florio, Conirabattuia, a ''countei- 
beating. xi^ Ibid, Coutradiuieto, a counteimand, or 
"counterbidding. x6xx Ibid., Conireforare, to '''couQter- 
bore. x6xx Cotgr,, Cotiireiraversani, "counter-crossing, 
counter-trauersing. X849 Carlyle Dante’s Inf. vii, 72 
As does the surge, there above Charybdis, that breaks 
itself against the surge wherewith it meets ; So have the 
people here to "counter-dance. x6xx Cotgr,, ContYelider, 
to counterhit, counterstrik, "counterdash, countersquize ; 
to breake a stroke, or dash, etc., with a stroake, or 
dash, etc. X649 Davenant Lome * Hon. Wks. (1673) 
250, 1 fear some inlet has been "connter-digg'd Into 
the Cave. 1596 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 83 Speech- 
lesse they are, eye "qounterfixt on eye, x6xx Cotgr., Con- 
trepicquer, to returne gird for gird ; to glue a nip for a nip, 
Contrepicqui, "countergirded, counteipricked, counter- 
nipped. 1643 Herle Anew, Feme 20 A "counterjudging. 
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and so nnjudgtng judge. 31 A possibly divided and 

*counterIocking power of deniall. a 1689 Reresbv ilfiewt. 
102 iT.), The gentlemen . . of Yorkshire, who had *counter- 
petitioned, and declared their abhorrence of the.. petition 
fora meeting of parliament. 1883 T. M. Healv in Pall 
Mall G, 28 Dec. a/i Irishmen ..regard their representa- 
tives as useful to '’^counterplan against the devices of the 
Government. 16x1 Florio, C’e«frtfjtf«r««,to^counterplease. 
1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iii. uc. 127 But Sancho does 
runne *Counter-posting back. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities 
II. i, Instead of being 'counterprayed and countermined. 
1623 Lisle ^IJric on O. 4- N. Test. Pref. ii We heare 
daily men of divers opinions (yet alias called thereto) ’‘coun- 
terpreaching each other, a 1734 North Lives (i8o_S) I. 102 
(D.) If either be false and perfidious, the other will be so 
also ; and they *counter-refer to each other. 1653 Gauden 
Nieretsp. 429 They fortifie against oblivion, .and *counter. 
ruine the underminings of tune. 1647 Csashaw Poems i 
Stars thou sow'st, whose harvest dares Promise the earth 
to *countershine Whatever makes Heaven’s forehead fine. 
1661 R. U'EsiniJiSG'R hiieresi Mistaken seems to me 
of high Concern, to '^Counter-State that Declaration* ifiix 
Florio, Canira-colpire, to ^counter-strike, a 1S64 Landor 
Whs. (1868) II. 202 You have sworn many things, .sorne^ of 
which were very soon ’'counterswom. 15^ Turbfrv. OvieVs 
Epist. 77 b, Beholde the winds. And '^counterthwarting 
blasts. 1872 Baker Nile Tribtti. ii. 32 .^ter much tugging 
and ^counter-tugj^ng. 164s Ln. Digbv Sp. in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. III. (1692) TT 3S. How the Lords *Connter-voted the 
precedency of our Grievances. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. IAfe\. 
lii. (T.l, The law in our minds being countervoted by the 
law in our members. 

b. From corresponding substantives, as counter- 
gdbiott, -garrisoftj -query, -ireiich', Countermine, 
-MDREj etc. 

x6iz Floeio, CoiUramibhioiuire, to ^countergabhion. 1323 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixii. 34 a, All these fiemmynges lay 
in y 4 vale of Cassell, in tentes and pauylions, to *counter- 
garison y* french garison, 1633 Apol. for Goodwin 3 
*Counter-querying and quarrelling himselte in subscribing 
them. i6xz Cotgr., Contretrastcher, to *counter-trench, 
or fortifie against an enemie entrenched. 

II. sbs. (and adjs^ 2. With sense ' (actor or 
action) against or in opposition’; as in counter- 
exercise, -latration (barking against), -player, -voli- 
tion, -willing, -wot'king, (Stress on lie root-word.) 

3744 Warburton Wks. (1811) XI. 393 Dexterity, in the 
*counter-exercise of his arms. 1863 Carlyle Fredh. Gt, 
VI I. xvin. i. 97 Porcine squealing, answered always by 
*counter-latratioii. x666 Spurstowe C/t}';;L(i668)_i4i 
Have we not twins in our Womb, our ^Counter-lustings 
and our *Counter-willings ? xdzx OysGR., Contrejoiteur, a. 
'^counter-player ; an aduersaiie, or opponent, in play, a 1839 
De Quincey JVarWks. IV 265 So weak and so flexible to 
a^ stern *countervolition. 

3. Done, directed, or acting against, in oppo- 
sition to, as a rejoinder or reply to another thing 
of the same kind already made or in existence ; as 
in counter-address, -affirmatimt, -agitation, -al- 
liance, -atmotincemeni, -answer, -appeal, -art, -as- 
sociation, -attack, -attestation, -aoennent, -avouch- 
ment, -bidding, -cheer, -command, -competition, 
-complaint, -condemnation, -cry, -decision, -declara- 
tion, -decree, -demand, -demonstration, -deputation, 
-dogmatism, -draught, -effort, -energy, -enthusiasm, 
-exaggeration, -excitement, -excommunication, 
-explanation, -expostulation, -fallacy, -gahble, -gift, 
-imagination, -insult, -interpretation, -intrigue, 
-invective, -law, -legislation, -life, -machination, 
•manifesto, -message, -mission, -narrative, -noise, 
■notice, -objection, -organization, -paradox, -pe- 
tition, -ploy, -practice, -project, -pronunciamento, 
-proposal, -proposition, -protection, -quip, -raising, 
-shout, -siege, -sleight, -smile, -snarl, -statement, 
-statute, -stratagem, -suggestion, -sympathy, -synod, 
-terror, -thought, -threat, -thrust, -treason, -trespass, 
•vaunt, -vindication, -volley, -wager, (The stress 
is on the prefix ; in long words there is a secondary 
stress on the accented syllable of the root-word.) 

x88o Burton Reips Q. Amie II. da In their •counter- 
address, the Commons found consolation in the prospects of 
the war. idix Cotgr., C<mtrvfiritu,& •counter-affirmacion, 
or '^counter-auouchment ; an 'afSrmation of that ■whereof 
another affirmes the contrarie. 1830 M‘Cosh Div. Gcot. iv. 
ii. (1874) 48S The announcement, .would ever be met by a 
■‘‘counter announcement. is8x J. Bell Haddotts Answ. 
Osor. 384 Touching the '•counteraunswere agaynst the sayd 
Apology. x6xx Florio, Contrarisposta, a counter answere. 
1639 Fuller Hoiy War i. j.vi. (164^ 24 Art promising her 
self the victorie, and suddenly meeting '"'counter-art, ■which 
mastered her. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man. i. iv. 4fio Was it 
not restrained by ■"Counter-Associations. 1833 1 .TAVLORjfex- 
ior. Belief 224 To dispute with him his mission by help 

of *counter.attestations, 1880 Muirhead Gaim iv. § x6 note. 
That the lespondent. .made a^countei averment of owner- 
ship. X847 De Quihcfy Secrel Soc. Wks. VII. 248 note. 
Not knowing the rate of the hostile biddings [they] . . had no 
guide to regulate their own •counterbiddings. 1847 Grote 
Greece n. lii. (1862) IV. 437 Cheer and '‘'connter-cheer. 
Mod. Newspr., Parl.^ R^p^., The result was received with 
cheers from the ministerial benches, quickly followed by 
countercheers from the Opposition at ue smallness of the 
majority. 1623 Rowlandson Godts Bless. 5 Not even the 
terrors and *countercomniand!> of the greatest should so In- 
terrupt us. X848 Mill Fol. Ecoti. 11. xii. § i A ■"counter- 
competition would commence on the side of capitalists. 
1637 S. W. Schism DispacKt 9 , 1 have reason to make a 
■•counter-complaint of the Dr. 179a T. jErmssoN Writ. 
(^30) IV. 462 , 1 would not give in my report till I should see 
Hammond's counteroomplaint. 1863 Trollope Belton Esi. 
xviii, She should encounter the condemnation of Captain 
Aylmer, .by •counter-condemnation of him and his mother. 
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X879 G. Meredith Egoist III. vi. zoo Cries and *countw- 
cries ring out, 1823 'T. Jefferson Anfobiog. Wks. i8m I. 
77 A dedaration, and "counter-declaration, were cooked up 
at Versailles. oxfSoo Hooker P. vii. xi. loTheirque^ 
tion he repelled with a "counter-demand. 1868 G. Duff Pol. 
Snru. 63 Russia., to make a "counter demonstration to *is 
..launched. .a great expedition against Khiva. 1^4 W. 
Wallace Hegel's Logic x^’Dagaiatism . against which there 
would he an equal right of "counter-dogmatism. x6xi 
Cotgr., Conts' effort, a "counter effort ; _or, effort vsed 
against force. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixii. (1862) V. 389 
If liberty be energetically assailed, the "counter-energy 
necessary for its defence may be found wanting.^ X87X 
Morlev Voltaire (1886) 67 That . . enthusiasm which can 
only make sure of itself by disparaging the object of a 
"counter-enthusiasm. 1867 Mill Intatg. Addr, 24 The 
value of Mathematics.. has even been insisted on so exclu- 
sively as to provoke a "counter-exaggeration. _ t8i6 Cole- 
ridge Statesm. Man. (1817) 359 A sort of sanative "counter- 
excitement. 183s Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) II. 340 Ex- 
communication and "counter-excommunication, the validity 
of which might be questioned by either party._ 1806-7 J. 
Berfsford Miseries Hum. Life xxviii. You can- 

not hear .. one guide for the continual "counter-gabble of 
lie other. x8aa-3frDE Quincey Cotfess. (r862) 107 In the 
"counter-gift of the proud xmst-office was nothing. 1864 
Kingsley Ranu ^ Tent. •ni. (1873) 163 He answered by 
some "counter-insult. 1873 Stubbs Cofist. Hist. HI- xviii. 
202 Warwick . . began a "counter-intrigue. 1611 Cotgr , 
Couir'-inveciive, a "counter-innectiue; an answer to an 
inuectiue. x86a Ellicott Hest. Creature iL 26 A mys- 
terious and pervasive "'counter-law. 1882-3 Schaff EtuycL 
Relig. Hnowl. I. 76a To secure "counter-legislation. 1836 
Thirlwall Greece III. X'vii. 39 Through the "counter- 
machinations of Sparta. X865 Merivale Rom. Esnp. VIII. 
Ixv. 176 In the "counter-narrative of the Jews even the name 
of Christian is contemptuously disregarded. x63x_ Jbr. 
Taylor Serm, for Year i. xiu. 169 To drown the noises of 
Sinai, .with a "counternoise of revelling. 1883 Law Rep. 
30 ch. D. S7X The Plaintiff accepted the notice and pro- 
ceeded to give certain "counter-notices under it. 1870 Farrar 
St. Paul I. 266 The objections, .could be met by "counter- 
objections of serious importance. 1887 J. F. Hogan Irish 
in Australia ix. (1888) 175 CPhey] . . formed themselves 
into a "counter-organisation.. and agitated for the per- 
petuation of the system, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
(J. ), Others of an opposite party were appointed to set a 
"counter-perition on foot. 1878 Browning La Saisiae 15 
What might be the Marshal's next mov^ what Gam- 
betta's "counter-play. <1x745 Swift (J.), The obligation 
. .was struck out of the "counterpioject by the Dutch. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 462 'Wildman then brought 
forward a counterproject. 1890 G. Saintsbury in Neiu 
Rev. Feb. 137 The recent "countei-pronunciamento at 
Rio. 1883 Manch. Exam. 10 Jan. 4/7 The French '"counter- 
proposals. .will have an exclusively financial character. 1867 
A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 217 Mr. White addressed a 
"countei -proposition to the Treasury. 1865 Grote Plato 
Pref. (1873) 7/2 note, Propoation and counter-proposition, 
the thesis which one impugns, as well as that which one 
sustains. 18x7 Ld. Castixbeagh in Pari. Deh. 1849 We 
could not adopt such libeial principles . .whilst the^system 
of protection and "counter-protection was maintained in 
other countries. x64x Milton Animadv. Wks. 1738 I. 99 
This is a more Edomitish conceit than the former, and must 
be silenced with a "counter-quip of the same Country, i6ix 
Florio, Contralzaia, r. "counter raising. 1837 Hughes 
Tom Brawn 11. iii. With their shouts and "counter-shouts 
of encouragement. i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, xi, v. S 36 
Seauen wemces thus spent, in this "counter siege of the City 
and Castle. i6ix Cotgr., Contreruse, a "counter-sleight ; 
a wile for a wile. i6ax Burton AimA Mel. u. iii. vii. If he . . 
gpve but a "countersnarl, there's not a dog dares meddle with 
him. x8« Motley Dutch Rep.v. iv. (1866) 723 It was soon . . 
followedby a "counter-statement . . containing his account 
of the same matters, 1643 Milton Divorce ii. iii. (X851) 68 
By his own Antinomie, or"cQanter-statute. x688 H. Whar- 
ton Enthus. Ch. Rome 98 The stratagems and "counter- 
stratagems of the Devil and the Saints. X836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. v. 88 It requires, .a long and 
powerful "counter-wmpathy in a nation to untwine the ties 
of custom, a 1677 Barrow Pope’sSuprem. Wks. 1859 VIII. 
60 These Synods . . reprobated by Popes in "Counter- 
Synods. 1879 Q. Rea. Apr. 402 Some "counter-terror 
evidently neutralised a tenor so potent. 1858 J, M artineau 
Stud. Chr. 281 The interchange.. of thought and "counter- 
thought. 1880 Burton Reign Q. Anne III. xiv, 19 'The 
policy . , was met by a "counter-threat. i86x Beresf. Hope 
Cathddr. igth C.'n. § 1. 226 The lighter kinds of stone . . 
maybe employed in groining without requiring an excessive 
"counterthrust. i6xx Cotgr., Contretrahison, a "counter- 
treason ; treason against treason. ^ 1884 H. Spencer in 
Coutemp, J? ex', July 40 Among primitive peoples, trespasses 
are followed by '"counter-trespasses. 1831 Mavne Reid 
Scalp Hunt. xUv, Only, .a "counter-vaunt, the retaliation 
of a pang. 1880 Muirhead Gains l § 134 In the event of 
the father asserting no "counter-vindication. X876 G. Mere- 
dith Becatch. Career (1S89) 60 Volleys and "countervolleys 
of fishy Venetian. 1875 Posts Gains iv. § 167 He is 
ordered to pay the sums of the wager and "counterwager 
in which he was promisor, 

to. Also witii agent-noons, as counter-defender, 
-orator, -ovitness; Countbb-appkllamt, -claim- 
ant. 

x6o9 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Catholic 229 To all 
these this "Contre-defender scarse spends three Sections. 
X797 E. M. Lomax Philanthrope 171 No. 22 ‘ Be obscure ! ’ 
ana set the "counter-orator . . at utter defiance. x66o Imgelo 
Bentiv, 4- Urania 11. Pref., Cicero, whom I have opposed to 
him as a "counter-witness. 

4 . Acting in reversal of. a former action ; as 
in cou-nter-co-nquest, -reform, -restoratioit, -sale', 
COUNTEB-BEPOEMATION, -BE 70 LDT 10 N. 

_ X626 AiLEsnuRY PassionSemt. 19 Hee falls into ai) agony, 
in a "counterconquest of affection. 1871 Freeman Hist, 
Ess, Ser. i. ii, 47 Another stands alone in passing a "coun- 
ter-reform bill. 187s Stubbs Const. Hist. HI. xviii. 200 
The newly founded dynasty might be strengthened against 
the risks of a "counter-restoration. x6x6 Budden tr. Aero- 


diud Disc. Parents Hon, s So many "countersales, which 
made them bond again. . 

6. Done or acting in reciprocation of or return 
for another thing of the same kind; leciprocal; 
as in cou'nter-acquittance, -assurance, -engage- 
ment, -eqtiivalent, -gage, -love, -obligation, -offer, 
-service, -token. 

x6ii Cotgr., Contrequittence, a "counter-acquittance. 
x63x Hobbes Leviath. i. xvi. 81 The Covenant , , is not 
valid, without his "Counter-assurance. 1880 Burton Reip^ 
Q. Anne I. i. 48 The ''countei -equivalent of the oaths of 
allegiance taken by the subject, 1611 Cotgr., Contregage, 
a "counter-gage, or counter-pawne. 1635 Quarles Mmbl. 
v. viii. (1718) 277 Can. .thy affection last without the fuel Of 
"counter-love. 1884 Standard 4 Mar. 3/4 Acts of benevo- 
lence on the part of the Sultan, without any "countei - 
obligation towards him, 1788 T. Jefferson Wks. (1839) II. 
483 Denmark is asking the "counter-offer of mediation from 
this court 1607 Sylvester ii. iv. Trophies 716 One cannot 
vse th’ ayde 01 the Powrs below Without some Pact of 
"Counter-services. x6xx Florio, Contrasepio, a "counter 
token, or signe. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondt's Eromeua 
22 Received of his master . , the counter-token for getting 
againe the horse. 

6. Opposite locally: a. Having an opposite 
direction, back- ; in nouns of action, as cotrnter- 
fli ght, -flow, -migra tion, -pull, -radiation, -retreat, 
-sway, -vibration ; also in other nouns, as cou'nter- 
si'de, -stream, -tack, -wave, -wind, Couhtjjb-sea, 
-SLOPE, -TIDE, in -which counter is also written 
separately as an adj. 

c 161X Chapman /AW vii. 190 But he must make no "coun- 
terflight. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Elecir. 33 Faraday's experi- 
ment shews that no such "counterflow takes place. 1871 
Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 172 Migrations and 
"(Counter-migrations which have gone on in various ages be- 
tween Armorica and West Wales. 1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
II. 341 A "counter-pull . . in the direction of order. 1831 
Herschel Stud, Nat. Phil. 11. vi. 163 Faster than its heat 
can be restored . . by "counter-radiation. 16x2 Two Noble 
Kinsmen i. i, A "counter-reflect 'gainst My brother’s heart. 
xSiT CoLEBROOKB Algebra 293 The product of half the sides 
and "countersides is the gross area. 1719 Dn Boz. Crusoe 

I. 220 The Rocks . . check’d the Violence of the Stream, 
and made a kind of "Counter-Stream or Eddy. 1830 Southey 
Lett. (185® IV. 178 Such a process of reaction as has made 
M — take precisely the "counter tack. X787 Roy in Phil. 
Tratis, LxXVII. 203 A pointed plummet . . has a small 
degree of "counter-vibration to that of the ball. 1874 
Tyrwhitt Sketch, Club 201 The water, .meets shore, or 
"counter- wave. 

b. Formed at the opposite side ; as in Couhter- 

-OLEPT, -P1S3URB, -ERAOTUBE, q.V. 

7. Across, crossing, making an angle with ; as in 
counteo '- hefi , -tree {^== eounter - bai ^ ; Counteb-bab, 
-LATH, -LODE. 

i6si Florio, Contramanico, a "counterhaft or handle, 
1813 W, Beattie Tales $3 (Jam.) The door was slightly 
girded tee, Wi an auld tow an’ "conter-tree. 

8. Forming the opposite member or constituent 
of anything that has naturally two opposite parts, 
as Counter-balance, -foil, -part, -poise, -stock, 
-TALLY, etc. ; or constituting a second thing of the 
same kind standing opposite, parallel to, or side 
by side with the original, as counter-branch, -pillar, 
Counter-earth ; often with notions of balancing, 
checking, sustaining thrust, or of mutual adaptation, 
correspondence, etc.; as in Coontbb-oipher, -copy, 

-DIB, -mark, -seal, -type. 
xsSx Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 183 Yong maidens 
. . be "counter-braunches to vs in the kinde of mortall and 
reasonable creatures. 17x7 Berkeley Tour in Italy § 14 
Pillars of jasper, with "counter-pillars of alabaster. 

b. Like It. contra-, F. contre-, often denoting 
that which is the counterpart of a thing or person, 
and hence the duplicate or paiallel, the copy or 
substitute, or that which is the complementary, 
accessary, or subservient ’second’ of anolher, 

rear-, sub- ; as in counter-base, -border, -pond, 

etc.; Counter-admiral, -dike, -drain, -walk, 

-WARDEN [cf. CoNTBE-MASTBRJ. 

xfixx Cotgr,, Contrebase, a "counteibase ; the lowest part 
of a Basis,, or the part, or peece, whereon it stands, xyza 

J. _ Tames (r. Le Blougs Gardetiing 26 Pieces of Parterre. . 
with "Counter-Borders. 1611 Cotgr , Conir'esiang, a 
Poole-damme; a back-poole, or "counter-pond; a.. hollow 
ground, whereinto the water of a Pond, thats to be fished, 
IS let. 

9. Having the contrary tendency, nature, action, 
or position ; running counter (to something else) ; 
opposing, opposite, contrary; as in counter-ad- 
vantage, -cause, -craft, -difficulty, -discipline, -doc- 
trine, -establishment, -fact, -formula, -hypothesis, 
-idea, -ideal, -interest, -necromancy, -picture, jplan^ 
-principle,^ -process, -project, -reason, -religion, 
-technicality, -tendency, -theory, -translation, -truth, 
-warmth. (The stress is usually equal, as in ad- 
jective + substantive, and the prefix t6nds to be 
written separately : see Counter «.) 

1883 Manch. Exam, 24 Mar. 4/7 No "counter-advantages 
, . ■would induce the Committee to pass the bill if timy 
thought the bar would be damaged. X684 T. Burnet TA. 
Earth 1 . 203 Unless there be some "counter-causes that 
hinder this general rule of nature &om taking place. 1^3 
Florio Montaigne i. xxv. (1632) 83 Let. him borrow this 
pleasant "counter-craft of Aristippus, 1836 Dove Logw 
Chr, Faith 1. ii. 69 A pious, .endeavour to obviate a "couhf 
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ter>difficulty. 1678 Lively Orac. vlii. § 46. 319 That has 
set up a ^counter-discipline to that of the Gospel. 1865 
M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ix. (1873) 388 The •counter-doc- 
trine to the popular doctrine. 1797 Haighton in P/til. 
Trans, LXXxVlI. 170 Contrasting these solitary obsei- 
vations with a numerous train of •counlerfacts. 1871 
Morlev Voltaire (1886) 35 The system to which this 
was the jrawerful *counter-formula. 1864 Grotc Plato 1 . 
ii. 103 The *counter-hypothesis of the discontinuous 
many, x88a H. S, Holland Logic 4 * Life (1885) 261, 
I cannot but single out that one supreme expression 
of this *counter-ideal. 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. 1. 37 He 
has no •Counter-interest to deny . . or Passion to coun- 
termand. «X7X3 Shaftesbury Advice to Author^ (Jod.\ 
This is that . . sort of •counternecromancy which in- 
stead of ghastliness and horror inspires only what is gentle 
and humane. i88a H. S. Holland Logic 4 - Life (1883) 
261 There are •counter-pictures given us to that of the 
leaven. 1788 T. JcrrcRSON Writ. (1839) II. 319 The 
•counterplan which they set on foot._ 1878 Morlev Dide- 
rot I. 5 It was the great •counter-principle to asceticism. 
x863 Grote Plato Pref. (1875) 7 Reasoners who. .lecognise 
no rehitation except from the •counter-reason of others. 
x8sx T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 349 Usurpeis of 
the Christian name, teaching a •counter-religion. x88o 
Burton Reign Q. Anne II. viii. la The common lawyer 
could have felt respect for •counter-technicalities. 1851 
Thackeray Hum. v. (1838) 214 This * countertransla- 
tion, suddenly advertised and so long written. X879 Farrar 
St. Paul I. 347 He had demonstrated the errors of his 
listeners mainly by contrasting them with the •counter- 
truths which it was his mission to announce. 1763 Brit. 
Mag. IV. 221 Nothing is more likely to recover the mind 
from this false attraction, than the •counter-warmth of 
impartial debate. 

10. In prepositional combination with an object 
(expressed, or implied in an adj.) : cf. IAnti- II, 
III, COKTBA- a. 

a. Against, contrary to. Anti- ; as counter- 
sparing', CouNTEB-PASHioN a., against the fashion ; 
CouNTEB-NATUiiAL «., contrary to nature; often 
with the sense of ‘ specific against, antidote to as 
in counter-antidote, -pest ; Counibb-banb, etc. 

b. Opposed to the true or genuine, false, 
counterfeit, pseudo-, Anti- ; as counter-apostle, 
•Christ, -Jesus, -Kaiser, -prophet, -taste, etc. 

x6xx CoTGR., CouiVaHtidoie, a remedie, or poison against 
a preseruatiue : a •counterantidote. 1637 S. W. Schism 
DispacKt 220 Now that his •counter-Apostle meets him in 
the same city. 1635 Trapp Marrow Ga. A uth. (1868) 830/2 
An Anti-chnst or •counter-Christ, pretending to be instead 
of Christ, but fighting against Christ. X619 W. Sclater 
E.vp. X Thess. (1630) 91 lesuites. .haue erected their Head 
to ne a Counter-Christ ; so thousands of others, to be 
•Counter-Iesuses. x888 Blackib in 19//^ Cent. Apr, 53a 
Pillaging the camp of an audacious •Counter-Kaiser. 
x6U W. DE Britaine Hum, Prud. vi. 29 It will be your 
Wisdom to carry a •Counterpest or Antidote. 2388 J. Har- 
vey Disc. Prohl. cone, Proph. 70 Hath not every vocation 
..yeelded some .such •counter-prophets and penny-fathers. 
16x1 Florio, Coniralesina, a •counter sparing, a lauishe 
spender, or expence, a X763 Shenstone Whs, II. 320 (Jod.) 
Ihere js akind of •countei taste. .which maintains asort of 
rival'ihip with the true, and may be expiessed by the name 
concetto. 

11. Mutually opposed, against each other, reci- 
procal : in several of the preceding senses ; a. with 
nouns expressing reciprocal action, as Counteb- 
QHANOE, reciprocal exchange, counter-struggle, 
struggle against each other; so counter-conquest, 
COUNTEB-BATTEBY, -SOUFFLE, etc. b. with plurals 
only, as counter-curses, curses against each other, 
counter smiles, smiles to each other ; so counter- 
declarations, -doctrines, -ferments, -forces, -oppo- 
nents, -principles, -theories, etc. 

x6o3 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. >. ^84 Where man’s 
deep zeal and God's dear favour strove For •Counter con- 
quest in officious love. 1639 Gauden Tears ofCh. 407 Cruell 
•counter-curses add angry Anathema’s against each other. 
X843H. Rogers Ess. I. in. 133 To reconcile inconsistencies 
and harmonise *counter-declarations. X733-8 Bolingbroke 
On Parties 7 Force.. may .support a Rivalship and erect 
even •Counter-Establishments, xyix Addison Spect, No. 
193 F 2 Unnatural Motions and •Counterferments, .in the 
Body. x86x Sat, Rev, XI. 139/1 Take these •counter 
hypotheses, and see which of the two, etc. a 1774 Goldsm. 
tr. Scarron’s Com. Romance (1773) II. 7t To think that 
there would one day be a •counter maniage between us. 
*657 S. W. Sckistn DLpach't 74 We should he mutually 
•counter-opponents and counter-defendants. 1831 G. S. 
Faber Many Mansions (1862) mi The two are clearly •coun- 
ter-parallels. XB36-7 SirW. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I- 
vi. ipi These two •counter-processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis. x6ax Burton Anat, Mel, iii. ii. ii, iii. Those •coun- 
tersmiles aie the dumb shows and prognostics of greater 
matters. 1709 Tatter No. 43 F 7 The Tangential and 
Centripetal Forces, by their •counter-struggle, make the 
Celestial Bodies describe an exact Ellipsis. i883Tfnnvson 
Ahc, Sage, No ill, no good ! such *counter-terms, my son, 
Are border-races, holding each its own By endless war. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph, xliii. (1870) II. 437 The 
•counter-theories of Plato and Aristotle. 

12. Music, = CoNTBA- 4 : see Countebpoint ; 
as in counter-hose = Contba-bass, counter-treble, 
etc. Cf. COUNTEB shll, 

1398 Florio, Contralto, a counter treble in musicke. 
loxz — ContrasQura^io^ a counter treble. 

13. Mil. Applied to works erected to act against 
the works of the enemy; as in counter-breast- 
work (Bailey folio), -heilding, -engine, -gabion, 
-mount, -sconce, -trench ; Countbb-appboaoh, etc. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist, World ii. 353 The besieged also 
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laised •Counter-buildings. xdAx Evelyn Diary (1871) 33 
The workes and especially the 'Countercamp are curiously 
hedg’d with quick. 1678 ti. Gaya's Art of Wan. 109 Of 
’‘Counter-Engines. To hinder Assaults and Storms. i6ix 
Florio, Contragalhione, a •countergabbion. Ibid., Con- 
traforte, a counter fort or *counteiM«.once. x6oz Daniel 
Philotas HI. ii. And built her '^Counter-mounts upon that 
side. X7ay-si Chambers Cycl,, *Couniet-tretich, a trench 
made against the besiegeis. 

14. Heraldry, {adjs.) a. Turned in the contrary 
direction, or (of two figures) in contrary directions, 
as counter-comkant, -courant, -entboioed, -naiant, 
-rampant, -reflected, -statant (cf. Couchant, etc.), 

COUNTEB-PASSAHT, -SALIENT, -TKTPPANT. b. On 
the two opposite sides, as counter-indented, -nebtile, 
-pendent, -raguled or -ragiily, etc. ; Counteb-em- 
BATTLED, -FLEDBY. c. Having the tinctures re- 
versed, as CouNTEB-BEMiNE. d. See qiiot. 1727, 
and cf. COONTEB-CHANGED, -COLOUEEI), -COMPONi. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Contre-hend, When there 
are two ordinaries of the same nature opposite to each 
other, so as colour be opposed to metal, and metal to colour 
. . the coat is said to be contie- or counter-paled, counter- 
bended, counter-fessed, counter-componed, or counter- 
haired. 1761 Blit. Mag. II. S32 Two arms *countei em- 
bowed, and vested, gules. xBSa Cussahs Her, vi. (ed 3) 
95 Its [the Dolphin's] usual position is . . When 

moving towards the sinister side, it is said to be Countet- 
embmued. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 * Pop. xix. (ed. 
3) 311 Within a bordure •counterinclented or and gu. 1830 
Robson Brit, Herald III. Gloss., *ConHier-nebiilie, borne 
nebulde on both edges, ^Counter-pendant, hanging on each 
side. ‘'■Counter-rejected, turned contrary ways from each 
other. x88a Cussans Her, iv. 64 When a Fess, Bend, or 
Chevron, is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, 
potent, or "1 agule, it must be blazoned as Embattled-coun- 
ter-embattled, or Potent-countei -potent, as the case may be. 
1864 JJouTELL He-rald'ry Hist. 4- Pop. xxviii. § 2 (ed. 3} 437 
Two lions •counter-rampant. 

Counter-acquittance : see Counter- 5 . 
Counteract (kaunUne-kt), v. [Counteb- i.] 
+ 1. To act against, in opposition to, or con- 
trary to ; to oppose. Obs. 

t'jcA Loud. Gas. No. \Sis%h We have, .sworn to maintain 
Your Majesty’s Government . . and shall never counter-act 
the Obligations of so just an Oath. ^1790 J, Willock 
Voy. vii. 232, I had counteracted his intentions often be- 
fore, especially in going to sea at fiist against his inclina- 
tions. «x83a Mackintosh Revolution Wks. 1846 II. 161 
The King, counteracted by his ministers, almost silently 
acquie.sced. 

Msol, 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 383 Particles and 
substances, acting and counteracting, preserve the equili- 
brium. 

2. To hinder or defeat by contraiy action ; to 
neutralize the action or effect of. 

a. Said of the action of persons. 

>785 Johnson, Counteract, to hinder any thing from its 
effect by contrary agency. 1761 Sterne Trisir, Shandy 
IV. viii. As the greatest evil has befallen him, — Z must 
counteract and undoitwiththegreatestgood. 1771 Frank- 
wnAutobiog, Wks. 1840 1 . 84 To counteract them, I wrote 
several amusing pieces. 183^ Lytton Alice 7 Providence 
can counteract all our schemes. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 18 James was desirous to counteract the impression 
which these things had made. 

b. Said of forces, inflnences, etc. 

1678 South Serm,^ (x737)_ll. x. 360 In this case we can 
find no principle 'within him strong enough to countei-act 
that principle, and to relieve him. x86a Sir B. Brodic 
Psychol, Ing, II- i; 9 Neither knowledge nor philosophy is 
in all cases sufficient to counteract the effect of human 
frailty. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 89 The weight upon the 
upper surface is counteracted by the upward pressure of 
the air on the under surface. 

Countevactant (kmmtdne’ktant), sb. [f. prec. 
-I- -ANT 1, after stimulant, etc.] A counteracting 
agency or force. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 5/1 [This] is the best possible 
counteiactant of the disloyal utterances. 1891 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 752/1 It is a great rectifier of style and counter- 
actant to mannerism. 

Gouutera’cter, -or. [f. as prec. + -er i , -ob,] 
One who or that which connteracts. 

1803 Foster Ess. iii. iii 52 A feeble counteractor. 1883 
Pall Mall G. i Oct, 11/2 To make the new papei a supple- 
ment and counteracter of the daily press. 

COTintera'ctiug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. H- -ING !i.] 
That counteracts. 

[1666 see Contra-acting]. xw3 Beddoes Obesity 103 
Counteracting causes. 1832 PL-c.mKKSwscc.KO Homes Abroad 
ii. 22 The counteracting forces 1876 Mozley Unw. Serm. 
xvi. 265 Self-respect, or conscience, or holy fear.. is the 
counter-acting principle to the love of human praise. 

Hence Conntexa'ctlngly adv. 

1847 De Quincev Wks. 1862 VII, 161 As if. .God 

..had thus . . self-counteractingly stepped in to solve his 
own problems. 

COTULteractiou (kauntsrse’kjsn). [n. of action 

f. COUNTEBACT W.] 

1. Adverse or contiary action, action in opposi- 
tion to action, resistance. 

1730 Johnson Rambler No 29 F 8 A temper .which . 
fills liim with perpetual stratagems of counteraction. 1731 
— ibid. No. 168 F 3 Fiom the counteraction of the words to 
the idea. 179a Burke Fr. Rev, 50 That ofiposition of 
interests . . that action and counteraction which, in the 
natural and in the political world [etc,]. >8oa Wellington 
in Owen Dtsp, 690 You will exclude from the public records 
evety indication ofjealousy and counteraction. 1862 Ruskin 
Unto this Last 71 The action and counteraction of wealth 
and poverty. 


2. The counteracting or neutralizing ^aiiy action 
or tendency. 

1790 Han. More Relig. Fash. World (1791] 142 People 
whose whole life . . is one continued counteraction of the 
principles in which they have probably been bred. 1S08 
Ann, Reg 1806, 917 It afforded the best counteiaclioii of the 
tuibulent spirit of reform. 1871 Blacme Pour Phases i. 
34 Instincts which, if left without counteraction, would 
naturally lead to isolation. 

3. A counteracting influence or force. 

1822 Coleridge Lett., Convers. ^c. II. 91 If instead of a 
Helpmate we take an Obstacle, a daily counteraction. 
1842 Manning Serm. (1848) I. 230 The fietting of little 
daily counter-actions. 

Counteractive (kauntsrse’ktiv), a. and sb. 

[f. as prec. -IVE.] 

A. adf Tending to counteract. 

1803 F0.STER Ess, I. iii. 45 Ciicumstances . . of an entirely 
counteractive ordei. 1880 M._ Collins Th. in Carden^ 1 . 
89 The innumerable counteractive and constructive agencies, 
b. analytically. Active in opposition, nonce-use. 

1847 L. Hunt Men, Women 4 B. I. hi. 40 It^only made 
him . . look extremely counter-actiie and fiowning. 

B. sb. A counteracting agent or force, 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. in xxiv. § 5 It must . . meet all 
drams by counteractives moie or less stiong._ 1865 Masson 
Rec. Brit. Philos, 34 Benthamism in Britain would have 
had no adequate counteractive. 

Hence Conutexa'ctively adv, 

1864 in Wl.BSTER. 

Counter-address, -advice, -advise, -affirm , 
-affirmation, etc. : sec Counteb-. 
t Couiuter-a’dmiral. Obs. [ad. F. contre- 
amiral (whence also in G.) : cf. Counteb- 8 b.] = 
Reab-admiral. 

1789-96 Morse Amer. Geof. TI. 90 The admiialty consists 
of one high admiral, three admirals, thiee vice-admiials, 
and four countre admirahs. 

Counter-a'gency. [Counteb- 2 .] Agency in 
opposition to (something). 

CX838 De Quincey Shakes. Wks. (1863) XV. 39 Counter- 
agencies to the native majesty of the subject. x8sS — 
Whiggism Wks. (1862) V. 42 In fierce counter-agency . . to 
the scorn of the unworthy. 

Gouuter-a'gent. [Counteb- 2.] A counter- 
acting agent or force ; a counteiactant. 

1826-36 De Quincey (1862) p. viii, The properties, 

counter-agents, etc., of this drug. x868 Gladstone ynv, 
Muudi xi, (1870) 449 Reverence , . the counter-agent to all 
meanness and selfishness. 

CoLinter-agitation, -ambush, -antidote, 
-apostle, -appeal, etc. : see Counteb-. 
Gouinter-appe’llant. [Counteb 3 b.] One 
who takes or makes a counter-appeal : in qiiot. 
applied to the eight Lords who in 139 }' appealed 
of treason three of the Lords Appellants of 
I 387-8« 

1874 Stubbs Const, fiist. IJI. 17 Of the appellants of 1388, 
only [Henry IV] himself and Warwick suivived ; of the 
countei -appellants of 1397, Nottingham and Wiltshire weie 
dead. 

Gou’uter-approaicll. MU. Usually in pi. 
In 7 oontre-. [ad. F. contre-approche : see Coun- 
TEB- 13 and Appboaoh sb. 9 .] A work con- 
structed by the besieged outside the permanent 
fortifications, to check and command the works of 
the besiegers. 

1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War 11. 114 Centre- Approaches, 
Works of the Beseiged to hinder the Beseigers works, 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kerseyl, Counter - Approaches. 2727-31 
Chambers CycLs.-v., Line of Counter-appioach, a trench 
which the besieged make fiom their covered-way to the 
right and left of the attacks, in oider to scour or enfilade 
the enemy’s works. 2837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 107/2 The 
trenches of the enemy, .being always, ifpossible, disposed so 
that they cannot be enfiladed by the guns of the fortress, a 
counter - approach becomes necessary in order that the 
garrison may be enabled to silence the fire from them, or to 
impede the communications along them. 

Gou'uter-arch, sb. [Counteb- 8.] a. An 
inveited aich opposite to another arch. b. A re- 
lieving arch or ‘ arch of discharge C. An arch 
connecting counterforts at the top. 

1726 Leoni Designs Pref. 4 a, Arches and Counter-Arches 
..make the strongest bond between divided Walls. 1731 
Labflye Westm, Br. 83 The two damaged Arches were re- 
built . . with much less Materials in the Inside . . by Means 
of a Counter-arch ,. and two Semicounter Arches. 1837 
Penny Cycl, VIII. 107/2 Connter-foi ts are .sometimes con- 
nected together by counter-arches. 1838 F. W. Simms 
Public wks. Gi. Brit, 22 The [Thames] tunnel Is to be 
made with a circular brick arch and curved side walls, rest- 
ing on stone footings or skew backs, the whole being sup- 
ported by a brick invert or counter-arch. 

Hence Conntex-a'rcli v , to furnish or support 
with a counter-arch. Couuter-a'xclied ppl. a. 

1783 Rov in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 463 This piece being 
firmly sciewed to the cheeks of the slide, and counter- 
arched outwardly, forms a stiong butt for the fixed end of 
the., rod., to act against 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. 
Gunner 334 In order to diminish the pressure of the earth 
against the rev§tement, several tiers of arches may be built 
between the counterforts in the form of segments of circles, 
their extremities being worked into the masonry of the 
counterforts. These form what is called a counter-arched 
levStement. 

Gounter-a'rguej v. ? Obs. [Counteb- i.] 
irons. To argue against. Hence Countex-a'rgn- 
iuff vhl. sb. 
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COTmTER-ARG-TJMBirT. 

a t 66 s J- floorimv Fitted -u the Spirit 11867! *46 , 1 have 
reaMni. in atiundance ta t»lance a]^nst all the counter- 
arguings of my ilesh, my friends, anti relations 166$ Glas- 
viLL hciPs. S\.i. xi. 53 for a man to go about to counter- 
argue this belief. 1701 Beverley Cleay qf Grace Ep. A ij. 
This Treaty, .cannot be Denyed or Counter-argued. 

Cou'ntex-a^rgument. [Cocstee- 3, 9.] Aa 
argument on the opposite siiie, or against any- 
thing. 

xMa H. Spfkcer First Princ. ii. xv. § iso “^e coun- 
ter-arguments may he proved equally inconclusive. _ 1870 

l. nw ELL Stmir triad, ajr Theonly counter-argument is the 

m. anifestly unnniihed condition of the * Canterbury Tales 

Cou’nter-argnmenta'tioji. [Cohnteb- 3.^ 
Argumentation on the opposite side, or in opposi- 
tion to previous argumentation. 

1853 LvNca SelfiftMpmi. iv, 94 The argumentation and 
cciunter-axgaroentation that is constantly going on.. about 
questions of general interest. 

Counter -art, -association, -assurance, 
-attack, -atte^ation, etc. : see Cucsteb-. 
Cou*nte3?-atia*red, u- Her . [Couxtek- 14.] 
Attireil with double horns pointing in two opposite 
directions. 

1830 in Roasoa Brit, Herald III. Gloss. 
Counter-attra'ction. [Coxtntee- 3, 9.] 
Attraction of a contrary tendency ; an attraction 
counteracting the influence of another. 

0x763 Shenstonb (T.l Attractions .. less perceptible, 
through a variety of counter-attractions that diminisn their 
edect. XS43 Manhckc: Serm. (1B4S1 I. 148 There was a 
counter-attraction overcoming the constrsuning love of their 
Lord. X883 St. yarned Gas. i Dec. 7/1 As fast as new sub- 
jects are brought fonraid . . new books on the old ones pre- 
sent counter-attractions. 

So ConxLtex-attxs'oti'V’e a., acting as a counter- 
attraction ; having counter-attractions. 

X864 in Webster. 

Oouuter-aver, -avouch, etc. : see Coumteb-. 
CoiULterbalauce (kaumtaibaedSns), sb. Also 
6-9 with hyphen. £Covkt£b- 8 ; in sense 4 app, 
from the vb.] 

>{■ 1 . The opposite scale of a balance. Ohs* 
sdtio SiDKEY.d»vod'/«>x62R) XRo As it were two counter- 
ballances, thattheir estate goes highest when the pec^Ie goes 
lowest. xs8x — Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 48 If nothmg be put 
in the counter-ballaoce. 

2 . A weight used to balance another weight ; 
spec* that used to balance the weight of a rotating 
or ascending and descending part, so as to make 
it easily moved and to diminish its momentum when 
in motion ; also to cause a rotating body to return 
to a particular position after being mov^, etc. 

xtfix CoTCR., CoHineialaHce, a counterbalance, a counter- 
poise. X730 A. Gokdok Me^eCs Amphitk. 404 It comes 
out a Foot farther than the Wall .. to serve as a Counter- 
ballance. X794 G. Adams Hat. 4- Exp. Fkilos. I. cxi. 82 
The air is always a counter-balance to itself. 1875 R. F. 
Martih tr. Havrea' Winding Mach. 54 Employment of 
Counterbalance Chains. This counteibalance is made of 
large iron rings hung to the end of a chain with flat links, 
and working up and down a staple pt. 1889 Pall Matt G* 
27 Apr. aA All the piston has to do.-is to sustain theweight 
of the pa^ngers, as the counterbalance lifts the car. 

3 , Ji§. A power or influence which balances the 
effect of a contrary one. 

idio in Humittm. Papers fCamdenl Aiqi. 361 Hee held 
the Hammiltonsagoodcounterballancetoweigh the House 
of Lenox downe. xoas J. Mason Sel/KsuwL L (1853) >34 
Self Knowledge.. will be a happy Counter-b^nce to the 
Faults and Excesses of his natural Temper. 18x4 Miss 
Mitrorp Viffoj'e Ser. i. ii86^ 151 As a counter-balance to 
her other perfewons. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S. V. Ixix. 
330 Freedom was in his eyes a counterbalance to poverty, 
discord, and war. 

t 4 . Weighinjg of one thing against another; 
comparison. OFs* 

e X645 Howell Left. (16501 II. 33 IThis] will appear if we 
cast them in counterbalance. 

Count erhalauce (kaumtsibfle'lansX o, [Coux- 

TEB- I.] 

+ 1 . fratts. Of a j^on : To weigh agmnst. Obs. 

x6m_ Florio MoHtaigtte 1. xix. (1633) 31 He is verie un- 
worthie her acnuaintance, that counter-rallanceth her cost 
to his fruit, and knowes neither the graces nor use of it, 

2 . Of a thing ; To act as a counterbalance to ; to 
counterpoise. 

x6ix Cores., (Toxf/rr^A/izirrrr.tocounterbalanceorcounter- 
p«se..to midee of equall weight with. 1665 R. Hooke 
Microgr.jsai The greatest height of the Cylinder of Mer- 
cury, which of it smf counterbaJJances the whole pressure of 
the Atmosphere 1751 Labelye WesUn. Br, 117 The Thrust 
or lateral Pressure of those Arches is intirely counter- 
ballanced and destroyed. xSaa Imison Sc.tf Art I. 119 
Ifa guinea, .be counterbalanced by 129 grainsin the opposite 
scale of the balance. 1840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss, Civil 
Engiu, ts3 A weight employed to counterbalance the vibrat- 
ing parts of machinery upon their axes. 

3 . Jig. To balance or neutralize the effect of, by 
a contra^ power or influence. 

1636 E, pACRES ^tr. MachiaveTs Disc, Livy II. 347 Hor 
let Hannibals opinion conn terbal lance this. 1678 Cud- 
worth lutell* Sysi. 687 These Mechanick ‘llieistsare again 
counterballanced by another sort of Atheists, not Mechani- 
caL 1776 Adam Smith IP. H. 1 . 1, vliL or Two opposite 
causes seem to counterbalance one anotner. x866 Geo. 
Eliot F* Holt (1868) 4 A meeting-place to counter-balance 
the alehouse. 

Hence CoTmtexha-lasLoed, Countexha'lanoluff 


' ppl. adjs . ; Coimtaxba'laiicer, an arrangement in 
' an organ acting as a counterbalance. 

361X CoTCE., CoHirehalaftcl, counterbalanced, counter- 
peLsed. xdat Howell Venice n Venice made a counter- 
Dalancing League with the King of Boheme. 1839 R. S. 
Robinson Haut* Steam Eng. X05 An eccentric pulley, 
with its counterbalancing weight to the long diameter. 1875 
R. F. Martin tr. Havred Ivinding Mach. 37 The saving 
I of coal by means of counterbalanced drums. t88x C, A. 
I Edwards Organs 43 An arrangement of what are called 
' counterbalancers is used. 

( + Con‘xi'ker 1 )and, sb^ Obs. rare. [Counter- 5 
■k Band jA • i i .] - Counteebond. 
i6xx CoTCB., ConirepUigenteni, a counterband ; or, the 
securitie giuen toa.suertie. 1616 J. LANE.Syr.’x TloA ii8 
'Wee hothe will . . .stand his Fleages too, so as he stand, 
bonnde to vs bothe, in his own counterband. 1678 Phillips, 
Cosmieriarui or Counter-security, a Band or Security given 
reciprocally to him that is Bound or Security for another, 
f Counter-band, sb .^ Obs. Her. [f. Countee- 
14 a -f Band A bend sinister (F. harre). 

*7*7-5* Chambers CycL s. v, Cmtre-hend, "Hie bar is 
called a contre-bend, or counter-band, because it cuts the 
shield contrary, and opposite wa5'S. 

CoTULtoat-'bft'iid, v. nonce-wd. [Counter- i,] 
trails. To band or form again (a disbanded army). 

1648 Petit. 0/ East. Assoc, 15 An Army disbanded by 
Parliament, coimter-banded by the people. 

Comiter'band(e, obs, var, of Contraband. 

+ ConxLtez-liaitdii^pj^i^/. a- Obs. [Codntsb- 
8 b,] Forming a chain of defences, parallel (to 
Ihe •walls \ 

163a Lithgow Trem. viil (1682) 335 The Town on both 
sides the Flood, is strongly fortified with Rampired walls, 
and counter-banding Bulwarks. 

+ Cou'^terbaii.e, Ohs. [f. Counter- io -t- 
Bane.] An antidote, counterpoison. 

1598 Svlvesteb Du Bartasw. 1. Eden 228 Strong counter- 
bane, O sacred plant divine. *605 Ihid. ii. 111. 721 (D.), An- 
gelica— that happy counter-baen. 

+ COTl*lxteXHbar, sb. Ohs. [a. F. contreharre : 
cf. Counter- 7.] A cross-bar for a door or window 
on the outside. Hence Cotmtex-bax v. 

i6xx CoTCR., Contreharre, a counterbarre ; the long (out- 
ward) barre, wherewith some (two-leaued) dores and win- 
dowes, and the most shop-wtndowes, are shut. — Cmttre- 
heerrl, counterharred; barred, or shut in, on the outside, 
t Couinter-bttTred, a. Her. Ohs. =next. 

+ Conn.ter-'ba'rry, a. Her. Obs. [a. F. con- 
tre-harri : see Coukteb- 14 d.] Barry per pale 
counterchanged ; see also quot. 1727. 

x6xx Cotcr., Contrehnrrl ..(fu Blason) counterbarrie. 
X634 Peacham Gentl, Exerc. in. 146 He bears harry counter* 
harry of eight, Or and Gules. 17*7-51 Chambers Cyci., 
CounterJkarry, or Conire-iarri, is used by the French 
heralds for what we more ordinarily call bendy sinister per 
bend counterchanged. 

Couuterbose : see Counter- 8 b, la. 
Cou&ter-ba'ttei*, v. MU. [Counter- i, 
after F. conire-haifre.] irons. To batter with a 
return fire (from a counter-battery). 

X879 Cassel/s Techn. Ednc. IV. 13B/2 Gun casemates are 
therefore moK frequently employed. .in the flanking bat- 
teries of the ditches, where the liability to be counterbattei ed 
by artillery is remote. 

CoRTiter-baiitery. MU. [a. F. contre-lat- 
terie \ cf. Counter- a, 3, ii.] 

+ L A counter-attack with artillery. Obs. 

*1J» Untow^ Corr. (Roxb.) 429 With some few peces of 
artulerie making counter battery. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II, 
1. 123 And wee made a counterbattery against our enemies 
for ten dayes space. 1651 Howell Venice 103 The besieged 
did . . make so furious a counter-Battery, as, etc. 2670 
Cotton Espemott 1. iv. 156. 

\s.Jg. 

X594 d>r. Favsius iit Thoms Prose Romances 

(1858) III. 356 Faustus had begun to prepare for the counter- 
battery, determining to throw down upon the assemblies 
heads, so many heavy charms and conjurations that they 
should fall down, 

2 , A battery raised against another. Also_/^g^ 
1603 Flobio Montaigne l xx. (xfise) 41 Provided with a 
counterbattery of forcible enchantments. 1667 Land. Gaz. 
No. 170/3 They raised a battery of five great guns against 
the Town, which were dismounted by a Counterbattery of 
seven gun.<s. 1838 Penny Cycl X. 375/1 That the guns . . 
might be . . concealed from the view of the enemy in his 
counter-battery, 

+ 3 . [Counter- ii.] A battering of each other. 
1643 Herlb Atisw, Feme 48 He would never have begun 
this unhappy counterbattery of inke. 

t Couait:er-ba*ttled, ppl. a. Ohs. Her. In 

6 aontrebutiled. = Counteb-embattled. 

*S 7 * Bossewell j 4 r»wr/ffii. 122 Hee beareth azure, two 
barres embatiled, contrebatiled d’Ermine, 
CoR'nter-beain. Printing. (See quot.) 
*874KmiiHT^/«:4 Diet,, Cowiter-ieai/e(Pnncing),a.'bea.ni 
connected to ^the platen by two or more rods [by] which 
the reciprocating motion is communicated to the platen. 

+ Count erbea'T, v. Ohs. rare—\ [CooNTER- 
i; cf. countersigii."] trans. To bear in conjunc- 
tion with the main bearer. 

cx6oo Nobden Spec. Bmt, Cornua. (172B) 12 He that dis- 
couereth it associatech himselfe with some pursable person 
to caunterbeare the charge with equall profit. 

Couater-beat, -bid, etc. : see Counter- i. 

+ Couuter-be'nded, a, Obs. Her. [Countee- 
14.] =next, 

* 7 * 7 -S* [see Countcr 14]. 


OOTOTEH-BBACE. 

f Counter-be'iidy, a. Ohs. Her. [Coun- 
ter- 14, after F. contrt-handi^ Bendy, with the 
bends formed of two halves of different tinctures 
counterchanged. 

X727-5X Chambers Cycl., Connter-hendy, or Couire-hattdl, 
in heraldry, is used by the French to express what we 
ordinarily call bendy of six per bend sinister counter- 
changed. _ 

Cou‘uter-bi:a8, sh. rare. [Counter- 9 : cf. 
F. contre-biais.'] A bias against, or in the opposite 
direction ; a contrary bias, 

1697 Collier Ess. Mot. Suhj. i. 320 They are governed 
by a most unreasonable Counter-Byass. 

Hence as adv. [=F, d conire-biais'], in the oppo- 
site direction, counter {to). Obs. Cf. Bias adv., 
and ' against the bias ' Shaks. Pick. II, m, iv. 5. 

1656 Earl Momm, Advt, Jont Papiass. 191 The other 
senator . . went so counter-bias to this his friend, as he did 
not only praise such actions, .but, etc. 

+ CoTUitev-bi'StS, V. Obs. [Counter- i.] 
trans. To bias against, give an opposite bias to. 

1659 Gauden Tears of Ch. 604 'Which so counter-biassed 
that Kings judgement against Presbytery. 2673 Lady's 
Call. II. 1. V 12. 61 [They] had need to counterbiass their 
minds, and set them to something better. 

Counter-bid, -bidding, etc. ; see Counter-. 
Coii*iiter-bi:ll, [Counter- 3, 8.] + a. The 
counterpart or duplicate of a bill {obs^. b. A 
(parliamentary) bill forming a counterpart or set-off 
to another, 

2598 Florio ContrapoUea, a countermand, a counterbill 
[16x1 a counterbill or schedule], xKM Mimsheu Sp. Did., 
ContrapoUea, thecounteipaine of a charter party, a counter- 
bill. 2830 Lockhart Ballaniyne-Hmnbug 202 Certain 
counter-bills, held ^ the Constables, being thrown into the 
market . x8fo \V. £. Forster in T. W, Reid Life (1888) II. 
vi. 262 Should we accompany our coercive measure by any 
counter-bill like the Disturbance Bill 7 

Counterblast (kaumtaiblast). [Counter- 3.] 

a. A blast blown in opposition to another blast. 

b. A blast or energetic declaration against some- 
thing. 

2567 Stapleton {titleX A Counterblast to M. Hornes vayne 
Blaste against M. Fekenham. 1604 Jas. I. (title), A Counter- 
blaste^ to Tobacco. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v. vii. 
386 Till one unexpected counterblast of Fortune ruffled yea 
blew away all his projects. 2852 Brimley Ess,, Wordsw. 
170 The Quarterly Review — established, .as a counterblast 
to the great Whig Bellows. 2883 yotnes' Gaz, 37 Dec. 
4/2 The Orange leaders replied by a Counter-blast. 

Hence Cou’nterblasting ppl. a., that issues 
counterblasts. (In quot. alluding to James I.’s 
Coufiterblast to Tobacco.) 

2869 Daily Hews S July, An abatement of the extreme 
counterblasting style might also be recommended.. The 
anti-tobacconists endeavour to prove, .more than they can. 
Counterblow (kau’ntaibluu;), sb, [CoUNTEB- 
3, 5.] A return-blow ; the back-stroke of a re- 
bound. 

2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos, (^^as\ 65/1 That the Voice 
is made by the Wind, hitting against firm resisting Air, re- 
turning the counter-blow to our Ears. 1707 Collier Rgfl. 
Riclic. 76 A Man feels for a long time the Counter-Blow of 
indiscreet Expences. 2768 in Doran Mann 4 Manners (1876) 
II. viii. 190 The harshest counter-blow came from Spain, 
x86o Mayne Expos. Lex. 225/1 Conireconp. ,&■ counter- 
blow; a rebound. 

So *!• Cou'ntexblow v., to give counterblows to. 
263* Lithgow Trav. ix. (1682) 400 The Tartars are not 
expert in War. . nor so manly as the Folonians, who Counter- 
blow them at Rancounters. 

t Counter-blown,^^/, a. [Counter- i.] 

x6xx CoTGR., Coritre-sonffle, counter-blowne, crosse-blown ; 
blowne on both sides, or blowne vp two contrarie wayes. 

Counterboud (kauntaib^-nd). [Counter- 5.] 

See qiiot. 1706. 

*594 West 2««? Pt. Symbol., Chancerie § 108 The said R. L. 
did faithfully promise . . to enter into a Counterbond unto 
your said Orator. <zx6^6 Bp. Hall Re?n. IVks. (x66o) 282 
One . . cares to make his mony sure by good bonds and 
Counter-bonds. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey] Counterbond, 
a Bond or Security to save one harmless, that has enter'd 
into a Bond or Obligation for another. 

t Cou'Uter - boolc. 1 - Obs. Also contre- 
[CouNTBR- 8.] A book for checking receipts, 
expenses, etc. ; a check- book, a duplicate account- 
book. Cf. Counter-boll, 

x6as Malynes Anc, Law-Merch, 279 There is the Comp- 
troller to keepe the Contrebookes for the Prince and State. 
a 2642 Sib Vf, Monson Naval Tracts lu, (1704) 323/1 He 
is to keep Counter- Books with the Treasurer. 

+ Counter-book ^ : see Counter sb.^ 8. 
Counter-bore, v . : see Counter- i. 
Gou’uter-braoe, sb. [Counter- 3, 6.] a. 
A brace which counteracts the strain of another 
brace, b. Naut. The lee-brace of the fore-topsail- 
yard, when in tacking it is counter-braced to assist 
in bringing the ship round. 

2823 in Crabb Techn. Did. 

Gou nter-bra*ce, v. Naut. [Counter- i.] 
To brace the head-yards one way, and the after- 
yards another, so that the sails counteract each 
other. 

2867 Smyth SailoPs IVord-bk, 216 Counter-bracing be- 
comes necessary to render the vessel stationary when sound- 
ing, lowering a boat, or speaking a stranger. It is now an 
obsolete term, and the manceuvre is called heaving-to. 



OOTTITTEII-BBAND, 


COinTTEBCHEOK. 


Counter-branch, -breastwork, -building, 

etc. : see Counter- 8, 13. 

CoU’uter-bra:nd. U. S. A mark placed on 
cattle when sold, destroying the force of the ori- 
ginal brand. Hence Connter-lira'jid v. 

i860 Bartlett Diet, Atner., Caunier-iratui, to destroy a 
brand by branding on the opposite side. 

+ Cou*nter^ra:ve, si. 06s. rare-K [Coun- 
ter- 3 .] A boast, vaunt, or bravado in return. 

C161X Chapman /Had xvi. 580 Nor can we.. make th' 
ene^ yield, with these our counterbraves. 

t CoTinter-bra’ve, v. 06s. [Counter- i.] 
tratts. To brave or defy in return. 

1603 Knolles //»^. Turks (idax) X228 Being desirous to 
counterbrave this the Christians pre.sumption, the third day 
of October they came forth of their trenches. 

t CoU'Uterbnff, s6. 06s. Also 7 counter- 
bough. [Counter- 3, ii.] 

1. A blow in the contrary direction ; a blow given 
in return ; the blow or shock of a recoil. 

>575 Laneiiam Let. (1871) 25 The buff at the mam and the 
coounterbuff at the hors. 1591 Harington Orl. Pur. xvji. 
Ixvii. (1634) 133 Yet was the counterbuffe thereof so great. 
The Knight had much ado to keepe his seate. 1594 Kyd 
Comalio v. in Hazl. DodsUy V. 243 One while the top [of 
the tree] doth almost touch the earth, And then it riseth 
with a counterbuff. x6xx Dekker Rearing Girle Wks. 
1873 III. 158 Had he offerd but the least counter-buffe, by 
this hand 1 was prepared for him. 16x3 Walton in Religi. 
Wotton. (1672) 406 Sommerset, who with a counter-buff 
had almost set himself out of the Saddle. 1633 B. Jonson 
Love's IVelc. Welbcck, The blow. .You gave Sir Quintain, 
and the cuff You 'scape o' the sand-bag’s counter-buff. 

Jig. xs8x J. Bell Haddods Atisxo. Osor. 258 b. If Luther 
should use this, .counterbuffe. .agaynst your rusty, clownish, 
and illfavored Divinitie. 1641 Milton Prelai. E^isc. [1831) 
91 Where they give the Romanist one buffe, they receive 
two counter-buffs. 

2. A rebuff, a check. x 

1380 North Plutarch (1676) 650 There fell misliking^ be- 
twixt Cicero and Cato, for this Counterbuff he had given 
him. 1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 263 He did not com- 
monly suffer any great Humane Pro.sperity, to continue 
long, without some check or counterbuff. 

3. An encounter ; an exchange of blows. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieiis Vnhap^ Pros}. 15 
Mischiefe required there .should be distance betweene such 
terrible counterbuffes. c 1643 Howell Lett. I. iii. v, Sir 
Edward Herbert is return'd, having had som clashings and 
counterbuffs with the Favorite Luynes. ‘ 1656 Bcalb Cheese 
Ded. Verses A vj, Nor my leasure sings The Counterbuffs 
of the foure painted Kings, 

Counterbuff (kaivnlaibnf), ». arch. [f. prec.] 
traits. To give a counterbuff to ; to strike in return 
or in the opposite direction j to meet (a blow) with 
a return blow ; to rebuff. 

*879 E. K. Gloss. S}eusejs Shepji. Cal. Feb. Emblem, 
Whom Cuddye doth counterbuff with a by ting, .prouerbe. 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 33 To counterbuffe and beate 
backe all those ouerthwart blowes wherewith you haue 
charged me. 1632 Quarles Div. Fcatcies 11. xlii. (1660) 71 
Have we not enemies to counterbuffe. Enow. 1700 Drvden 
CyntoH 6- ipit. 343 Stunned with the different blows, then 
shoots ainam Till counterbuffed she stops and sleeps again. 
1855 Singleton VirgilJ. 293 A dart. .Which by th’ hoarse 
bronze was straightway counterbuffed. 

tCounter-ca*lk, v. 06s, rare-\ [Countbr- 
I : cf. CaIiK w. 3, and F. contrecalquer to trace in 
reverse.] tram. To trace as counterparts. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 47 Vago de Capi did things.. in a 
new way of Charo Scuro, or Mezzo Tinto, by the help of two 
plates, exactly counter-calked, one serving for the shadow. 

t Counterca'mbiate, ///. a. 06s. rare~^, 
[See next and -ate ^.] Counterchanged, exchanged 
each for the other, 

1632 LiTiicow Trav, i. (1683) 5 Strain'd to assume, in 
countercambiat breath, A dying life, revert in living death. 

t Counterca'm'biate, v. 06s. rare~\ [f. 
Counter- i -t- late L. camhiare to exchange ; cf. 
It. contracainbiare (Florio).] = Counterchanob. 

1656 Earl Ma'sis.Advt.fr. Pamass. 292 Onely for having 
deserved such a reward as could not be countercambiated 
by any thing else then by the ingratitude which was used 
towards him. 

t Counter-ca'iubio. 06s. rare-\ [ad. It. 
contracambio ‘ a counterchange ’ (Florio).] Coun- 
terchange, exchange. 

*599 Soliman ^ P. ii. in Hazl, Dodsley V. 310 After we 
had got the chain in mummery, And lost our box in counter- 
cambio. My master wore the chain about his neck. 

Coimter-camp, a. Her. [Counter- 14 .] 

1830 Robson Brit Herald III, Counter-camp or campie, 
the same as couHter-eomponle or -goioiiy. 

Counter-carte (^Fencing') : see Counter sb.^ 
t Cou'uter-cast. Obs.rare~K [Counter- 3.] 
An antagonistic contrivance or artifice. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 16 He can devize this counter- 
cost of slight. 

t Cou‘nter-ca:ster. Obs. rare—’-, [f. Coun- 
ter jiJ.s + Cast v. 37.] One who casW or -reckons 
with counters ; 'a word of contempt for an arith- 
■metician’ (J.). 

1604 Shaks. pth. i.i. 31 This Counter-caster, He, in good 
time, must his Lieutenant be. 

Counter-cause : see Counter- 9 . 
Counter-caveat (Fencing) : see Counter s6.<i 
Cou‘^ter-cei:liug. [Counter- 8 b.] A layer 
'of dry material filled in between the joists of a 
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floor to deaden or prevent the passage of sound ; 
‘pugging’. 

^ 1859 T. L. Donaldson Handbk. Specif. 841 Counter ceil- 
ing to be laid under the ground floor . . and . . run in with 
plaster of Paris. Ibid. 864 Counter ceilings to be.. com- 
posed of lime,_ sand, screened ashes, and chopped bay. , 
between the joists upon state bearers. 

Cou'nterchanff e, sb. [ad. F. contrechange = 
It. contrcicambio(^\<3ind)'. see Counter- 3, 5, 11.] 
■f 1 . Exchange of one thing against another. Obs. 
*579 Fenton Guicciard. vi. (1599^ 268 To occupie any 
place of importance . . which they might hold in counter- 
chaunge, or as a pawne to haue againe Montpulcian. xsBi 
-Anoreson Serm. Patties Crosse Bi Trafique, or eraue 
counterchange with the Marchauntor Usurer. 1603 Hol- 
land Plutarch's Mor. 934 Concerning counterchange of 
goods. X630 R. Johusoit's Kingd. ^ Comuno. 124 In 
counterchange . of the Come . - tran.s^rted into forren 
Countries, there is yearely brought into France, etc. 1706 
Phillips fed. Kersey), Couuter-chauge, a mutual Exchange 
made between two Parties by Compact or Agreement. 

t b. Equal or equivalent return j requital, reci- 
procation. Obs. 

tSB6 T. B. La Priutaud. Fr. Acad, t, [1594) 407 The 
Romanes, being unwilling that he [Pyrrhus] should excell 
theminanykinde ofbeneficemm. .sent him as many prisoners 
of his for a counter-change. 1590 Spenser.^. Q. iii. ix. x6 
But Paridell sore brused with the blow Could not arise the 
counterchaunge toscorse. ai66t Fuller Worthies (iSsa) 
I. 425 In counterchange whereof [kind entertainment] he 
then, .flatly arrested his hosL 

t 2 . Transposition. Obs. [Cf. Counterchange 
V. 3 b.] 

xjjSp PuTTENiiAM Fug. Poesie Jii. xix. fArb.) 217 Anti- 
metauole or the Counterchange, a figure which takes a couple 
of words to play with in a verse, and by making them to 
chaunge and shift one into others place they do very pretily 
exchange and shift the sence.. 1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. 
xi. (1634) X03 Hath not Musicke her figures, the same which 
Rhetorique ? What is a Revert but her Antistrophe ? . , her 
counterdiange of points. Antimetabole’s? 
t b. Alternation. Obs. 

xte2 T. Fitzmerbert Apol. 33 a, The varietie and coun- 
terchange of good & bad successe in the warres betwyxt 
King Henry the sixt and King Edw'ard the fourth. 

3 . (counter-change.) A change wbich is the coun- 
terpart of another. 

1820 L. Hunt Jttdicuior'Sia. 27. (18231 1 . 214 She there- 
fore wrought a counter-change in the aimearance of Procris. 

Counterchange (kaumtajiijtfi-ndi;), v. [ad. 
F. contrechanger (16th c.) = It. contracainbiare 
(Florio) : see Counter- i.] 
tl. tram. To exchange against or for another. 
1598 Florio, ContracamMare. to counterchange. 1603 
— Montaigne i. xxxviii. (1632) x2o Who doth not 
willingly chop and counterchange his health, his ea.se, yea, 
and ills life for glorieJ x^ J. Hall Poems 28 (T.) Then 
shall aggrandird love confess . . That hearts can eas’ly 
counter-changed be. 

2 . To change to the opposite (position, stale, 
or quality) ,* to cause to exchange places, qualities, 
etc. ; to transpose. 

16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. Counterchange. to change 
againe. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 168 You snail sec the 
Stone to Counterchange its Situation, and those equatorial 
parts of the AlagneC, which before respected the East, shall 
now wheel about, and fix themselves in the West, a x68o 
Butler Rem, (1759) II. 154 When they are connterch^ged 
the Ranter becomes an Hypocrite, and the Hypocrite an 
able Ranter. 

b. absol. or intr. To change places or parts. 
xBsx Sir F. Palcrave Norm. <J- Eng. I. 65 The contract- 
ing .sovereigns counterchanged ; Charles swore in Deutsch, 
Louis in Roman. 

3 . Her. To interchange or reverse the tinctures ; 
to give (a charge) the same tinctures as the field 
(when this is of two tinctures), but reversed ; so that 
e.g. colour comes upon metal, and metal upon 
colour. See Counterchanged. 

x8^ Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xv. § 9. (ed. 3) 194 
William counter-changes the tinctures. 1882 Cussans Her. 
(ed. 82 When a Rouudle is counterchanged, it loses its dis- 
tinctive name. 

b. transf. and^f. To interchange, to chequer. 
x6x4 Sylvester Bethnlia's Rescue iv. 54 jSer Ivory Neck 
Rubies and Saphirs counter-chang'd in check. 3728 R. 
North Mem, Musiek (1846) 33 Counterebanging harsh and 
mild consonances. 1830 Tennyson .<4 Nts. 84 A sudden 
splendour . . counterchanged The level lake with diamond- 
plots Of dark and bright. 1850 — In Mem. Ixxxix. i 
Witch-elms that counterchange the floor Of this flat lawn 
with dusk and bright. 1864 Realm 22 June 7 The cognate 
Teutons, who counterchange the debatable border between 
Denmark and Germany. 

t Countercha'ngeable, a. Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -able,] Liable to or characterized by counter- 
change, reciprocation, alternation, or transposition. 
Hence Oounterclia'nffeBMeiieBB, Countex- 
clia'nsreably adv. 

1603 Camden Rem. 172 And counterchangeably writte in 
the Araent, Ater, and in the Sables, Albvs. x6i8 T. Gains- 
FORD P. Warbeck in Select, Harl. Misc, (17931 69 Subject to 
the. .mutability of the world, counterchangeableness of 
times, and inconstancy of people. x6S5 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
It. Roll Battel Abbey 171 Then'England and France may 
be said to have born counterchangeably each others Natives. 
1671 ^ Grew Anat. Plants i. v. § 4.1X6 Enmalement .. 
consisting of several pieces , yet those in divers Rounds, and 
all with a counterchangeable respect to each other. 

Counterchanged (kaumtaiitjfi’ndsd),.^;!/. a. 
Also 6 conter-, costre-. [f. as prec. -i- -Eo.] 


Her, Of a .charge (on a field of two tinctures) : 
Having the tinctures of the field reversed ; trans- 
muted. 

CX500 Sc. Poem Heraldry^ 133 in Q. Eliz, Acad. etc. 38 
The xtj copy center changit. 1572 Bossewell Annorie 
IT. 29 b. Sable and Argente parted per Fesse Nebule, two 
Faucons volante, and a Greyhounde cursante, contre- 
changed of the fielde. 1708 J. Chamberlayne Si. Gt. Brit. 

l. II. V. (1743) 58 The Arms of the Princes of Wales . . bear, 
quarterly, gules and or, four Lions passant guardant coun- 
ter-changed. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist, .J- Pop. xv. 
(ed. 3> 182, 

b. transf. (In quot. 1648= chequered). 

X648 Herrick 'Life is the Bodies Lights 3 Those 
counter-changed tabbies in the ayre, The sun once set, all 
of one colour are. 1861 Neale Notes Eccl. 128 A dress of 
red or green moreen, .open in front, bound lound the neck 
and arms with counter-changed green or red cloth. 

Con:ntercha*nging, nbl. sb. [f. as prec. -t- 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Counterchange ; 
spec, in Her. (see prec.). 

1586 Fehnr Blaz,^ Centric n. 103 An impaling of the 
armes of this lady with the Kings, with a counterchanging 
of them, by the fesse or ymbilique point of the sheeld. x6za 
Guillim Herald-ry v. _ ii. (1660) 365 Counterchangiug or 
Transmutation is an intermixture of severall Metalls or 
colours both in field and charge occa.sioned by the opposi- 
tion of some one or more lines of partition. x88i A thenieum 
16 Apr. 531/3 We know no other [instance] where double 
counterchanging has been effected. 

CoTuiterciiarge (kau-nto-ritjaudg), sb. [Coun- 
ter- 3.] A charge brought in opposition to an- 
other, or against the accuser. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Counter-charge, a Charge 
brought against an Accuser. 1721 in Bailey. 1856 Kani: 
Arct, Expl. II. xii. 129 Now conies the accused, with 
defence and cqunlercharge. 1871 Farrar Witti. Hist, iv. 
135 note. The idleness of such charges may be measured by 
the countercharge of Celsus. 

Countercharge (kciumtajitja'id.?'), v. [Coun- 
ter- J , after F. contrecharger (in Colgr.).] traits, 
a. To bring a cliarge against (an accuser). + b. To 
oppose with a contrary charge or injunction (o/ij.). 
c. To charge contrariwise. 

x6ix Cotcr. , Contrecharger, to countercharge ; to inter, 
change burthens, or accusations. 16x2-5 Bp. Hall Can. 
tempi., O. T. XXI. viii, If a Persian law might not be re- 
versed, yet it might be countercharged. 1883 Longm. Mag. 
HI. 183 Interested .. in the passing topics of the hour .. 
no less than in the larger concerns that countercharge our 
lives. 

Cou'uterchariUj cou‘uter-cha:riu, si. 

[Counter- loa, 3.] Anything that counteracts, 
or neutralizes the influence of, a charm ; a counter- 
acting or opposing charm. 

160X Holland Pliny II. 609 A collar of Ambre beads 
worne about the neck of yong infants, is. .a countercharme 
for witchcraft and sorcerie. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 463 Now 
touch’d by counter-charms, they change agen, And stand 

m. 'ijestic, and recall'd to men. 1830 Scott Demonol. ix. 
336 Drawing blood.. as the most powerful counter-charm. 

fig. *635 Quarles Embl. iv. xv. 254 My griefs too great 
for smiling eyes To cure, or counter-charms to exorcise. 1725 
Sv/iVT Poena, Want of Silver, But, to this parchment let the 
Drapier Oppose his counter-charm of paper. i88x Goldw. 
Smith Leci. ^ Ess. 45 In whose love he finds the counter- 
charm of his wandering life. 

Countercharm (kaumtajitja-am), v. [Coun- 
ter- I.] tram. To comiteract or neutralize tlie 
influence or effect of (a charm or spell) ; lo affect 
with an opposing charm. 

1584 R. «:oT Discov. Witcher, xiri. xxx. 278 Then you 
may seeme to countercharme it [a hat] and redeliver it, to 
his satisfaction. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. x. xxv. 182 I’l 
countercharm thy spells, a 1687 Cotton Ode to Hope (T.\ 
Seducing Hope. .1 now can countercharm thy spell. 

Couxitercheck, coxiutev-clieck (kaivn- 
toj|tJek), sb, [Counter- 3, z.] 

tl. A ‘check’, rebuke, or reproof in reply to or 
return for another. Obs. 

XSS9 Primer in Priv, Prayers (1851) 47 , 1 became as a 
man not hearing, and having no counterchecks in his mouth. 
1600 SiiAKs. A. Y, L, v, iv. 84 If againe, it was not well 
cut, he wold say, 1 lie ; this is calfd the counter-checke 
quarrelsome. X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Counter-check, a 
Censure made upon a Reprover. 

2 . A check that opposes or arrests the course of 
anything, 

*595 Shaks. yohnn, i. 334 Whopainefully. .Haue brought 
a counter-checke before your gates. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt, Eng. I. Ixvii. (1739) *^B These Inquests . . soon met 
with a countercheck from the Law. 1749 F. Smith Voy. 
Disc, N. W. Pass, II. 85 Suddenly there came a violent 
countercheck of Tide from the South West. x8i6_ Kirdy 
& Sp. Entomol, (1843) 1 . 212 The evil that we suffer is often 
a countercheck which restrains us from greater evil. x8^ 
Lytton Eugene A, i. vii, There is no counter-check to its 
emotions. 

3 . A check that operates against or controls 
a check. 

2832 Lyell Princ. Geol, II. 133 The checks and counter- 
checks which nature h^ appointed to preserve the balance 
of power amongst species. 2842 Tennyson Two Voices 300 
Many things perplex. With motions, checks, and counter- 
checks. x^a Standard 15 June 5/2 There ought to have 
been check and counter check, and the Ifiches even of a 
responsible person would have been atoned for by the vigi- 
lance of others. 

Coiuxtercheck(kau:nt9i|lJe'k),w. Also cotm- 
ter-cheok, (7 oonter-eheck). [Counter- i.] 

tl. tram. To ‘ check rebuke, or reprove either 
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COUNTER-DRAIN. 


in reply to a rebuke or taunt, or as an expression 
of opposition. Ol>s. 

1587 Flhming Cniitu, Holvished III. 12^/1 Hymineus 
denieth his good _ will .. notwithstanding Diana hath so 
counter-checked him therefore, as he shall hereafter be at 
your commandement. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 
66 Hee tooke the wall of the young noble man, which 
Seruilius taking in disdain, countercheckt with this frump. 
1598 [see CouNTERCKECKiNG below]. 

2 . To check or arrest by counteraction. 

1590 Lodge Enphttes Gold. Leg. Ded., Every humorous 
passion countercheckt with a storme. 1598 J. Dickenson 
Green in Cone, (1878) 105 The course of a strong currant, 
counterchekt by a barre of earth. 1611 Speed Hist. Ct. 
Brit. X. i. 15 His Maiesty . . with his owne hand wrote to 
counter-checke his former Warrant, a 16^ Drvmsi. of 
Hawth. Cjifircse Grose Wks. (1711) laa As if there were a 
secret opposition in fate .. to . . conter-check all our devices 
and proposals. i86x Gresley Sophron ^ N. 357 All the 
tendencies of her condition are checked and counterchecked. 
Hence Counterche'cking ppl. a. 
iggS Mucedams Introd. in Hul. Dodsley VII. 203 Post 
hence thyself, thou counterchecking trull. 

Counterehe'cky, a. Her. =CocNTERC 03 rpo.vY. 

i6ti Florio, Conirascetccaio, counterponie or counter- 
checkie in armorie. 

Connter-eheer, etc. : see Codnter-. 
Conuter-clie'VToned, Oonnter-che’v- 
rony, a. Her. [Counter- 146.; cf. F. contre- 
chevrmni \contrecJieseroniii, 14th c. in Godefroyl.] 
Of a shield : Chevrony and divided pale-wise, the 
half chevrons being of alternate tinctures. 

1727-31 Ch.\.mbers CycL s. v. Cheetron, A coat is said to 
be cbevroned, when it is filled with an equal number of 
chmons, of colour and metal _ Counierckesrotted, is when 
it i.s so divided, as that colour is opposed to metal, and 7 >ice 
versa. 1730-d B.ailey (foliol. Counter Chevroned, a shield 
Chevrenny, or parted by some line of partition. 1830 
RobsOiN Blit. Herald III, Cewiter.£keverauny. 

Comiter- Christ, Antichrist : see Counter- 10. 
*]' Cou'utercipher, sh. [ad. F. contrechifn 
CCotgr.) = It. contraafera, Sp. contracifra'. see 
Counter- 8.] A cipher that answers to and ex- 
plains another ; the key to a cipher. 

1398 Florio, Coniraeifera, sl countercifer, a cifer that doth, 
answer another, x6ii Cotgr., Contrechifre, a counter- 
cypher; a note explanatorie of particular cyphers. X63X 
Lt/e Fai/ier Sarpi (1676) 70 Where in a secret Cabinet 
there were Letters found. , with Ciphers and Conntetciphers. 
So + CoTutexcl*plier », [ad. obs. F. contrechifrer 
* to answer cyphers with cyphers ; also, to expound 
cyphers ’ (Cotgr.), It. coniractferare (Florio).] 
i6n Florio, Coniraeiferare, to countercipher, 
Gou’utercitet v. rare-\ [Counter- i.] 
tram. To cite in opposition or to the contrary. 

i6ae Bp. Hall ffon. Afar. Clergy i. xiv, Either therefore 
let him neuer cite St, Austin against vs in this point, or else 
wee must bee forced to countercite him once more. 

Gon’nter - cla.i:m, cou’nterclaim, sb. 

[Counter- 3.] A claim set up against another ; a 
claim set up Iwthe defendant in a suit. 

1876 Contiiy Court Rules Order xxxvL r. 15 a , Where a 
counter-claimant fails to establish his counterclaim, he may 
he ordered to pay . . costs. x88o Muirkbad Gains Digest 
491 A debtor sued by him was entitled to deduction of ail 
counter claims of whatever sort. 

Contiiter-clai’ia, con'iiterclai^, v. 

[Counter- i.] irons. To claim as against a prior 
claim, or against the plaintifT ; absol. to put in a 
counter-claim. 

1881 Titnes July 6/4 The defendant, .counter-claimed 
for a false and itaudulent misrepresentation hy the plaintiffi 
1884 Levio Titues 2 Apr. 407/2 The defendant pleaded pay- 
ment, and counter-claimed the sum of;f 416 i4r. jd. xto 
Standard 13 June 2/3 The Defendant counterclaimed for 
the return of certain papers. 

Go'a:uter-claruia2Lt. [f. prec. and Coadi- 
ANT.] One who sets up a counter-claim. 

^ X876 [see Counter-claim M.] 1883 Sir C. S. C. Bowen 
in Law Times Rep, XLIX. 380/1, I am not i^uite sure 
whether . . a counter.claimant before the decree is not an 
actor to some extent, 

t Con'llterclefb. Obs. rare~\ [Codntbr- 
6 b.] =C 0 UNTEUPISSUBE, 

X638 A, Read Chirurg. xxii. 139 A fracture . . much 
distant from the wounded part, is called. .Contrafissura, a 
counlerclefb 

Cou^iLter-clo'ckwise, a. and adv. [Counter 
prep. -1- Clock -b -wise.] In a direction coimter to 
that of the movement of the hands of a clock. 

1888 [see Clocic-wise s.v. Clock sh,^ xij. 1890 C. A. 
Young Eletn. Astron. § 24. 16 All the stars appear to move 
in concentnc circles around a point near tlie Pole-star, re- 
volving counter-cloc/twise as we look towards the north. 
Gou'nter-clout. [Counter- 4- Clout-nail.] 
A nail Avilh a large head flat above like a clout- 
nail but bevelled below so as to be counter-sunk in 
an iron plate, etc, 

Cassells Tecim. Educ. IV. 11/2, 3,000 different kinds 
of nails, .such as clasp, clout, counter-clout [etc,]. 
Gounter-coi'ned, ppl. a. Her. ? Obs. [tr. 
ined.L. eontracondtus ; cf. Counter- 14 cl,, Coin 
sb. 3 and Coned ppl. a. i.] Said of a field : Con- 
sisting of gyrons of alternate tinctures, the ' coins ’ 
.or apices of which meet in the centre of the shield. 

X386 Ferme Blag. Gentrie 212 Those blazonners . . which 
would haue the Earle of March his coate to be countercoind, 
which cannot be. (610 Guiuik Heraldry v. i. (16^) 363 


Coats consisting of Gyronnes are of old Blazoners termed 
counter-coyned, for that the Coynes or corners of their 
contrary or different colours do all meet in the center of the 
Shield. 

CotLutev-co'loTired,///. a. Her. [Counter- 
14 d.] Having the opposite parts of different tinc- 
tures ; counterchanged. 

157a ljossEAVELL_^rwo«ie M. 36 b, Thus chevron [reversed] 
may be borne frettie with an other, and the same counter- 
coloured. X386 Ferne Blag. Gentrie 202 You saj'd epen 
now that coates counter-cullored be good and auncient 
armorie. sjay-sx Chambers Cycl. s. v. Contre-bend. 

So Conutexco'lo'oxiit^ vbL sb. 

1386 Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 203 Of the signification of 
counter colouring. 

Counter-command : see Counter- 3. 

+ Gonuter-companion. Obs.— ^ [Counter- 
8.] He against whom one is matched in contest. 
(In Grafton couftter-panion). 

XS48 Hall Chron, 107 h. For though my horse fayled me, 
.surely I will not fayle my countercompaignions. [2368 
GRAirroN Citron. II. 670 Counter-panion.] 

Counter - competition, -complaint, etc.: 
see Counter-. 

t Gounter-compo’aed, ppl. a. Her. Obs. 
[Counter- 14.] -next. 

137a Bossewell Armorie ii. 40 In cheife d’Or and Sable 
countercomponed. ^Thysdicife is.. of two Tractes onelye, 
therefore In no wise maye bee called Checkey. x6xo 
Guillim Heraldry i. v. (1611) 18 A bordure counter com- 
poned, Or, and Gules [i. e.] compounded of these two colouns 
counterly placed. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. 

Gonnter-COmpony (kou.-ntajkpmpffn-ni), a. 
Her. Also -compond, -ee. [p.'F. contre-compone : 
see Counter- 14.] Composed of two conjoined 
rows of squares of alternate tinctures. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry (16791 19/1 Note that Counter- 
compony consisteth evermore of two Tracts only, and no 
more. 1730-6 Bailey (folio!. Counter Componed, Counter 
Compone, Counter Company. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist, ^ Pop. xxxi. (ed. 3! 460 A fesse counter-componde or 
and sa. x88a Cussans Her. iv. (ed. 3! 67 If there be two 
Tracks, it is then said to he Counter- Compony ; if more 
than two, Cheque. 

Counter-condemnation, etc. : see Counter-. 
t CoTL'nter-copy. Obs. rare~\ [Counter- 8.] 
A copy ivhicb is me counterpart of another. 

17x3 tr. Pancirollus' Rerntn Mem. H. xiv. 363 A way of 
Avriting, which he thought to be impossible to be under- 
stood, unless a Man had had a Counter- Copy of it, 

Counter-couchant, -couxant. Her. : see 
Counter- 14. 

Couinter-coii’pe (-kwpe). Fencing, [ad. F. 
contre-coupS.I A riposte made by means of a 
coupd. 

iSto W. H. Pollock, etc. Feticing (Badm. Libr.) iii. 62 
Simulate disengagement into tierce and make a coupd, just 
at the end of the other's paxry, into tierce (this might be 
called counter-coup^. 

t CoTi''nter-coTixse, s 6 . Obs. [Counter- 6.] 
A course that runs counter to another or to the 
proper course. 

x6or ? Marston Fasquil ^ Nath. i. 303 Why should _you 
runne an Idle counter-course Thwart to the path of fashion ? 
1638 Rouse Heay, Univ, Fref., To turn men back more 
Avillingly from this Counter-course. 

t CoTi'nter-coTivse, v. Obs. [Counter- i.] 

1 . irons. To treat with an opposite course or a 
return course (of meat!. 

1389 R. Harvey PI, Perc. 2 His heauie friends . . haue 
counter coutsd him with messes somewhat boat of the spice, 

2 , intr. To course or nm in opposite directions. 
Hence Cou'nteT-coursing ///. a. 

1637 T. Haak in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Fs. cxix.113 The 
intermeddling, countercoursing thoughts. 

t Counterco’zeu, Obs. rare—\ [Coun- 
ter- 1.] irons. To cozen or cheat in return. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xx. (1632) 43 Such as know their 
members docile and tractable by nature, let them endevour 
to coantercosin their fantasie. 

Counter-craft, -cry, etc. ; see Counter-. 
Coil’llt6rGrO:8Sj V, rare, [COUNTER- i.] 
To cross in contrary directions. 

x6xx Cotgr., Contretraversant, Countercrossing, counter- 
trauersing. x88a Maan. Mag. XLV, 470 The river mouth 
was broad and black, With currents countercrossed. 
t Coti’uter-cross, adv. Obs. [f. Counter 
Oilv. + Cross.] In a cross and contrary direction. 

1670 Brooks IPhs, (1867) VI. 74 Such run counter-cross 
to divine commands. X673 — Gold. Key ibid. V. 24 This 
opinion., runs counter-cross to all those thirteen arguments. 
1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd, Commander 28 Encounter 
Counter-marchers, and they'll soon Run Counter-Cross into 
confusion. 

+ Co'R'utercTiff. Obs. [Counter- 3.] A cuff 
or hlow given in return, or to parry another. 

1389 {pitle\ A Countercuffe given to Martin Junior by 
the venturous, hardie, and renowned Fasquill of Englande 
Cavaliero. 1622 Bovs Wks, 236 For Christ doth urge most, 
it is written, whereas the Pope hy way of countercuffe, as 
Antichrist .. maintaineth ordinances unwritten. 1704 E. 
Ward Dissent. Hypocr. 3 His lofty Hymn to th’ Wooden- 
Ruff, Was to the Law a Counter-Cuff. 

t Cotcnter-CTitiining. Obs. • [Counter- 3 -h 
Cunning.] (See quols.) 

x6xi Cotgr., Contrefinesse, counter-cunning, deceiuiiig of 
the deceiuer. 1706 pHiLtirs (ed. Kersey), CouHier-cimrting, 
Subtiltyus'd by the adverse Party. X71Z in Bailey. 


t CounterCTLTXence. Obs. rare — \ [See 
next and -encb. Cf. concurrence, concurrent^ 
A running counter. 

1643 Herle Answ. Ferne 32 By ivay of a countercurrence 
and resistance. 

CoTfuter-cnirrent, sb. [f. Cciunter- 3, 6. 
Cf. F. cottire-courani sb.] An oj^osite current. 

1684 T. Burnet Tk. Earth I, i2_a They suppos'd one 
curient upon the surface, .and under it at a certain depth a 
counter-current. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp, iv. (1856) 29 
The great counter-current, which in the North Atlantic 
borders the Gulf Stream. 1883 G. Lloyd .fiM ^ Flow II,' 
X27 Currents and counter-currents eddied, .in her mind. 

Countercu’iveut, a. [Cf. prec.] Running 
counter or opposite. AIso = Counter-courant. 

X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 281 Sometimes their course is 
directly oppo.site, or counter-current. 1830 Robson Brit. 
J/eraldlll, Gloss., Counter-current . .xyxwdmg, in contrary 
direction.s. 

Counter-dance, -dash, -declaration, -de- 
cree : see Counter-. 

Counter-delirulBed, a. Her. : see Debruised. 

Cou'nter-deed. Law. [Counter- 3 : cf. 
F. contre-lettre, in this sense.] (See quot.) 

1727-5X Chambers Cycl., Counter-deed, a secret writing, or 
a private act, either before a notary, or under a privy-seal ; 
which destroys, changes, annuls, or alters, some more 
.solemn and public act. Counter-deeds are rather tolerated 
than permitted. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

Counter - defender, -demand, etc. : see 

Counter-. 

Con'nter-diapaisou. Mus. [(Jounter- 12.] 
An organ-stop an octave lower in pitch than the 
oidinary diapason. 

183a Seidel Organ 94 Large organs have sometimes, in 
the great organ, both a diapason eight feet and one sixteen 
foet, the latter being then called double-diapason, or counter- 
diwason. 

Cou'Xiter-die. [Counter- 8.] The upper die 
of a stamping apparatus, which has hollows answer- 
ing to the relief parts of the die. In mod. Diets. 

Counter-difficulty, -dig, etc. : see Counter-, 

Gnu ‘Ti tftr dlk ft. [Counter- 8 b.] A second or 
reserve dike within or behind the dike of a river 
(as in the Netherlands), which limits the area of 
floods caused by the bursting of the river- dike. 

X777 Watson Philip II (1839) 4 *^* The confederates at 
Liilo could, by opening the dyke of the Scheld, lay all the 
ground under water between Lillo and the _^counterdyke, 
while the besieged could, with the same facility, introduce 
the river into that part of the plain which lies between the 
counterdyke and Antwerp. 

Coumter-disenga'ge, v. Fencing, [ad. F. 
conire-diffiger to disengage at the same time as the 
adversary.] To disengage and make a thrust or 
lunge as the adversary changes the engagement. 

1889 W. H. Pollock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 49 
To counter-disengage on a change from quarte to tierce. 
Ibid, 62 § 4. 

Hence Counter-dlBengagre, -ment f^r.,the action 
of doing this ; a disengagement on, or rather antici- 
pating, the adversary’s disengagement. Also b, A 
riposte made by means of a disengagement. 

X889 W. H. Pollock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 49 A 
disengage is made by quitting one line for another. A 
counter-disengage, on the contrary, is made in the same 
line ; the movement, though similar in appearance, is in fact 
reversed. Ibid. ii. 48 Simple attacks are those which are 
preceded by no feint. Therearefour: thestraight thrust, the 
disengagement, the coupe, and the counter-disengagement. 

t Coumterdistrnct, a. Obs. [app, after It. 
contradistinto (Florio 1598) : see Counterdistin- 

GUISH.] =CONTBADISTINCT. 

1663 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 14 The 
Essential Notion ofa Spirit., is immediately counterdistinct 
to Matter. 1680 — Apocal. Apoc. 224 The . . Divine Love, 
which is counterdistinct to Lust and Wantonness. 

t Coumterdistruction. Obs. = Contradis- 
tinction. 

x6ii Florio, Coniradistintione, a counterdistinction. x6o 
H. More Antid, Ath. 1. iii. (1712) 13, I say fully and a? 
solutely Perfect, in councerdistinction to such Perfection as 
is not full and absolute. x68x — Exp. Dan. vi. 227 By 
Many we do not understand a certain number in counter- 
distinction to All. 

tCoTi:nterdisti‘iigiiish, ®. Obs. [Coun- 
ter- i.] = Contradistinguish. Hence Oouinter^ 
disti-nsruished///. a. 

i6xx Florio, Cantradistinguere, to distinraish against, to 
connterdistinguish. xS^T.WmTESmoaiJSotofnl, Pit 35 
It [stony ground] is counterdistinguished to good ground. 
a X682 Sir T. Browne Tracis 148 (kiunterdistingui^ing it 
unto the Idiotismus Francicus. 1730 A. Gordon Maffels 
Amphith. 172 The counterdistinguished Letters are wanting 
in the Stone, and I have supplied them. 

t Couinter-divi'de, z'- Obs. rare-'^, [Coun- 
ter- i.] =Contbadivide. 

1608 Bp. J. King Semi, 5 Nov, 5 The counterdivided 
members of this diuision. 

Counter-doctrine, -dogmatism, etc.: see 

Counter-. 

CotL'nter-drain. [Counter- 8.] (See quot.) 

x8^2-76 Gwilt Encycl. Archii. Gloss., Counter Drain, a 
drain parallel to a canal or embanked water-course, for 
collecting the soakage water by the side of the canal or 
embankment to 'a cttWert or arched drain under the canal, 
by which it is conveyed to a lower leveL 



COUITTEH-DBAW. 

t CoTiiiter-draw, v. Ohs. [Counteb- i.] 
irans. (See quot.) 

* 7 * 7 ~S* Chambers Cycl.^ Comiter-drawing, in painting, 
&c., the copying^ a design or painting, by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other transparent matter . . 
Sometimes they_ counter-draw on glass. 1731 in Bailey 
(vol. II). 1735 in Diet. Polygraph. 

t Coil’llterdrift, sb. Ohs. rare-''-. [Coun- 
ter- a ] A plan, plot, or scheme in opposition. 

160a Warner A16. Eng. £pit. (16x2) 371 Edward yongest 
but Suruiuor Sonne of the aforesaid Egelred : whom Nor- 
mandie had. . vnto no we, mauger whatsoeuer counterdrifts, 
secured. 

+ Cou'nterdrift, v. Ohs. rare-'', [f. prec.] 
trans. To plan, plot, or contrive (anything) in 
opposition. 

z 6 oa Warner A IB, Eng, Epit. (16x2) 374 Whatsoeuer hath 
been at any time counterdrifted, a true title in a knowne 
descent hath euermore proued a preuaiJing Argument. 

t Gon'nterdwedler. Ohs. rare-'. [Coun- 
ter- 6.] A dweller on the opposite side ; one who 
lives on the same meridian and in the same lati- 
tude, but on the opposite side of the equator. 

XSSI Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1356) 93 Anticthones or 
Counterdwellers, haue like times of the day, but not of the 
year. 

Con'nter-earth. [Counter- 8 : a transl. of 
Gr. avrlxffcov, f. avri over against, opposite -h 
the earth.] An opposite or secondary Earth, in the 
Pythagorean system : cf. Antichthon. 

i8s7 Whewell fffst. Ituinci. Sc. 1 . 32 They asserted that 
there was an antichthon^ or counter-earth. x86s Grote 
Plato I. i. X3 [see Antichthon]. x88x S. F. Alleyne tr. 
ZellePs Pre-Socratic Philos. I. 430 The earth always turns 
the same side to the counter-earth and the central fire. 

Cou'nter-eiemeiit. [Counter- 6, 9.] An 
opposite element. So Gonntex-elexne'iital a. 

iSay G. S. Faber Sac. Cal. Prophecy III. 2n The 
Virginity of the x44,ooo Saints is the counter-element to the 
Unchastity of the Great Harlot. /Bid. III. 208 The name 
Jehovah . . is designedly antithetical or (in the language of 
Mr. Mede) counter-elemental to the Name Aposates. 

Con:nter-emba'ttled, ppl. a. Her. [Coun- 
ter- 14.] Said of an ordinary: Embattled on 
opposite sides. 

1863 Boutell Man. Heraldry 77 Breltessee, counter- 
embattled, having Battlements facing both ways. x88a 
CussANS Her. iv. (ed. 31 64 When a Fess, Bend, or Chevron, 
is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, potent, or 
raguld, it must be blazoned as EmBattled-conuter-emBat- 
iled, or PoteHt-eonnier-poient, as the case may be. 

Codinter-embowed, Her. : see Counter- 14. 
Cou‘nter>ena:mel, sb. [Counter- 6; after 
F. contre-imail^ The enamel of the reverse or 
lower side of an enamelled plate. 

Hence Couintex-ena’inel, v. [cf. F. contre^hn- 
ailler^ to enamel on the back as well as the 
front. 

187s Ure Diet, Arts II. 272 When the plate is not to be 
counter-enamelled, it .should be charged with less enamel, 
u, when exposed to heat, the enamel draws up the gold to 
itself, and makes the piece convex. 

CoTinter-ener^, -engine, etc. : see Counter-. 

Connterer (kaumtarai). Boxing, [f. Coun- 
ter w.l 5 -I- -ER I.] One who counters. 

Z889 B^minion LiBr., Boxing The answer to this 
cross-counter is to deliver the right at the face of the 
counterer. 

Cou‘nter-e:rniiue. Her. [Counter- 14: 
cf. F. contre-hermiiuI\ The reverse of ermine; 
= Ermines. 

1797-31 Chambers C^r/., Counier-erndne. See the article 
Ermuus. _[s. v. Ermines. .The French, .have no such term ; 
but call this black powdered with white, contre-ermine \ as 
denoting the counter, or reverse of ermine.'\ 

Counter-escalloped = Counteb-ecallofed. 

t Cou'nter-espalier. Ohs. Also oontr* es- 
palier(e, oontrespallier, contra-espalier, [ad. 
F. contre-espalier ; see Counter- 6, 8 and Espa- 
lier.] A lower espalier parallel to an ordinary 
espalier or to a fruit wall. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1673] 14 The counter espalier, is 
a hedge which forms all the walkes and allies of the garden. 
X675 in Phil. Trans, X. 373 Such fruit as agrees best for 
Coutrespalliers, or hedge-rows over against the walled fruit. 
M30-6 in Bailey (folio), Contra~espalier. X73X- (vol. II.) 
ConiP espalier. 

Gou'nter-e:Dideuce. [Counter- 3.] Evi- 
dence tending to refute or rebut other evidence. 

z 66 s Glanvill Seeps. Sci. x. 34 Sense it self detects its more 
palpable deceits by a Counter-evidence. x8a3 Bbntham Hot 
Paul 89. 1885 Sir £. Fry in Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 294 
The finding was evidence, and as no counter-evidence was 
produced was therefore conclusive. 

' Counter-excitement, -exercise, -explana- 
tion, -espostulation, etc. : see Counter-. 

Gou'iiter-exposittiou. Mtis. [Counter- 3.] 
(See qnot.) 

1869 OusELEY Cmnterp. xxiii. 180 The counter-exposition 
is merely a kind of reflex of the exposition, produced by 
allowing the answer to lead, followed by the subject. , It 
only implies that the subject and an.swer change places. 

Gou'nter-extemBion. Surg. [Counter- 6: 
cf. F. conlre-extensioH.'] ‘ The pulling or bolding 
of the upper part of a broken limb, or of a dislo- 
cated joint, towards the trunk, while extension is 
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being employed with the lower part’ (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. i860); see Extension i b. 

1873 Bedford SailoPs PockeUBk. viii. (ed. 2) 303 By ex- 
tension and counter-extension by jack towels or sheets. 

So Coumtex-eztemd v., -ing vbl. sb. 

1636 [J. Serjeant] tr. T. While's Peripai. Insi. 34 Bodies 
would not be counter-extended with such a Magnitude. 
1874 Knight ZIiV/. Mech. s. v. Cowitcr-exiensian Appa- 
ratus. It consists of. .a counter-extending band attached to 
the bed-head. 

t Gou'iiterface) z'- Obs. [Counter- i.] trans. 
To face in opposition. 

X7SX Cibber DouBle Gallant 11, Sure she has a mind to 
counterface me, and not know me too. 

Counter-faced, Her. = Counteb-tbssed. 

1830 in Robson Brit. Herald III. Gloss. 

Counter-fact, -fallacy, etc.: see Counter-. 

Counterfacte, -ly, obs. var. Counterfeit, 

-LY. 

+ Gouuterfa'cture. Obs. rare—'. Alteration 
of Counterfeiturb, after L./actiira. 

i6$s N, Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. xvi. (1739) 84 Money 
..imbased by Counterfacture, Cupping, Washing, &c. 

Counterfaisance, var. Counterfbisance, Obs. 
Counterfait(e, -faict, -fate, -fayte, -feet, 
etc., obs. flf. Counterfeit. 

Coun’ter-fadler. Spinning. [Counter- 8 -1- 
Falleb.] In a cotton-spinning machine or mule, 
a wire which passes beneath the yams, when 
pressed down by the fiiller-wire, so as to keep the 
tension uniform. Also attrib. 

_ 1836 Ure Cotton Mann/. II. X36 There is another regulat- 
ing wire called the counterfaller. IBid. 186 On the counter- 
faller shaft [of a mule] are several segments. x866 Platt in 
Proc, hut, Mech. Engineers 228 The working of the two 
faller wires, a second or counter-faller having now been 
added underneath the threads, which was lifted up for the 
purpose of taking up the slack in the threads after the 
backing-off. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ, IV. 396/2 To keep 
the yarn at a uniform, degree of tension whilst winding . . 
was one of the most difficult problems . . This is now. .done 
by the ‘counter-faller’. 

t GoTL’utexyfatsMoii, a. Obs. [CIounteb- 

10. ] That goes against the fashion ; anti-fashion. 

1679 Wycherley Love in Wood i. i, This counter-fashion 

brother of mine, who hates a vest as much as a surplice. 

Counterfayture, bad obs. f. Counterfeiter. 

t Gou‘]vter-fee:d, z'. 0 /v. [Counter- i.] irans. 
To feed in return. 

1639 Lovelace Poems (1864) 231 Since you maintain His 
table, he should counter-feed your brain. 

t Goumterfeitaance. Obs. Also 6 -foBaunoe, 

-fes-, -fais-, -fayaanoe. [ad. F. conirefaisance, 
f. contrefaisant, pr. pple. of contrefaire to counter- 
feit : see next and -ahcb.] The action of counter- 
feiting ; deceit, dissimulation, fraud, imposture. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 49 Duessa, when her borrowed 
light Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne. a xfi4x Bp. 
lAoxnnKGi! Acts 4 Mon. 284 All was bypocrisie and counter- 
feisance. x<i4x Maisterton Serm. ig What tricking and 
counterfesance to delude the sense. X650TRAPP Comm. Matt. 
xxvii. (1868) 279/1 He scorns that such base counterfaisance 
should be found in his followers. 

Gomitexfeit (kau-ntaifit, -fft), a. {pa. pple.) 
and sb. Forms; 3-6 oountrefet(e, 4 -feet, 5 
-fayt(e, 6 -feiot; 4-5 ooiitrefet(e, 5-6 -fayb(e, 
•faict, -fait ; 6 Sc. contrafait ; 5 contirfet, 6 con- 
terfeit, etc. ; 5-7 cownter-, coimtir-, countyr- 
fet(e,etc.; 4-7 counterfet, -fete, -feet, 5-6fett(e, 
5-7 -feyt(e, -fiiyt(e, -fait(e, -faict, 6 -feiot, 
•feot(e, -feight, etc., 6-7 -feat, etc-, 7 -fltte, 6- 
-felt. [a. OF. coiarefet, -fait, pa. pple. of contre- 
faire = Pr. contrafar, Cat. contrafer. It. contraffare, 
f. L. type contrdfactfre to make in opposition or 
contrast, hence, in opposing imitation. {Contrd- 
factio, setting in opposition or contrast, occurs in 
Cassiodorus, and the verb in med.L.). In Fr., 
from the 14th c., often spelt faict after L., whence 
in Eng. in 15-1 6th c, -faict, feet,'] 

+ A. as pa. pple. Obs. 

tl, Made in imitation of that which is genuine j 
imitated, forged ; see the verb. Obs. 

[1999 Britton i. v. § 14 Deners countrefetz a nostre 
monee.] C1386 [see Counterfeit v. xb]. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1 . 192 This letter . . Was counterfet in suche a wise. 
That no man shulde it apperceive. 1368 Grafton Chron. 

11. 803 Many well counterfeit Jewels, make the true mis- 
trusted. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 69 That it was 
counterfeit by some young counterfeiter. 

f 2 . Made to a pattern ; fashioned, wrought. Obs. 

X463 Bury Wills (1830) 23 A basyn and an ever of laten 
cownterfet therto. ssop Hawes Fast. Pleas, xxxvi. xvii. 
Their shyppe boate curiously counterfay te. a 1347 S u rrey 
jEnetd IV. 687 The water counterfet Like unto blacke 
Avernus lake. 

f 3 . Transformed in appearance, disguised. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon iv. X2o She loked a longe 
the nalle, Where she saw ner sejnnes thus countrefayte, 
whyche she knewe not, IBid, xiv. 3x3 He . . dysguysed 
hymself wonderfully ..And whan he was thus tomed and 
countrefayt, etc. 

1 4 . Represented by a picture or image. Obs. 

1389 Puttenham Eng, Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 245 For 
nothing can be kindly counterfait or represented in his ab- 
sence, but by great discretion. 


COUNTERFEIT. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of material things or substances : Made in 
imitation of something else, ‘imitation’, not 
genuine j made of inferior or base materials ; 
spurious, sham, base {esp. of coin). 

c 1449 Fecock Repr. i. xvii. 99 If he be not but countir- 
feet goold. 1330 Falsgr. 209/2 Counterfayt heer, per- 
revcque. 1333 Gihmalde Cicerds OgicesizssB) X44b, Coun- 
terfet money in stede of pood. 1663 Boyle Octas, Refl. iv. 
iv. (1^3) 194 A Bait, which . . proves but a counterfeit Fly. 
x666 Pedys Diary (1879) MI. 497 A frame . . of counterfeite 
tortoise shell. 1703 Addison Italy 12 The Palace, which 
without these Counterfeit Pillars would be beautiful in its 
kind. 17x7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlvi. 32 
Of. . that paste . . they make counterfeit jewels, 1878 J evons 
Printer Pol. Econ, X07 It is difficult to make any counter- 
feit gold or silver. 

b. Of writings: Forged, not genuine, spurious. 
X393 Gower Conf. 1 . 194 This letter counterfete The mes- 
.saiiger . . bare. 1339 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 379/1 
Knpwe whiche wer the verye true scripture of God, and 
which wer scriptures countrefet.^ 1633-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, (i7oi)_ 123/2 Fanetius believes them to he his own, 
not counterfeit. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. iv. xxx. 224 
To distinguish those that are truly ancient and genuine from 
such as are counterfeit. 1837 MaUrice Ep. St. John ii. 21 To 
discern between the honest record and the counterfeit one. 
•tc. Fashioned, made after a pattern. Obs, 

1463 AcisEdw. IV, c. 4Countrefeit basyns, ewers, hattes, 
brushes, etc, 

2 . Of things immaterial: Pretended, feigned, 
false, sham. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 70 Wi]> a contrefet simplesse, Which 
hid was in a fals corage. X338 Bale Thre Laaoes 1389 
That counterfet church standetn al by mennys tradycyons. 
<2x639 W. Wh.vteley Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 17 This 
painted and counterfeit goodnesse. X718 Freethinker "S^o, 
39 VS These Counterfeit Terrours often grow, .to he Real. 
1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 3) I. xiv. 203, I also 
warn you against a counterfeit earnestness. 

Comb. 1338 Beggar's Petit, in Select. 11 art. Misc. (1793) 
151 Counterfeit-holy, and idle beggars, and vagabonds, 
■fb. Disguised. Ohs. 

X794 DrapieP s Lett, v. This counterfeit hand of my 

prentice is not very legible. 

3 . Of persons: a. That pretends or is falsely 
represented to be (what is denoted by the noun) ; 
sham, pretended. 

X530 Palscr. 209/2 Counterfayt gentylman, gentillaire. 
1348 Hall Chron. 229 This counterfeight Herault. e 1600 
Norden Spec. Brit., Cor/vw. (1728) 33 Perkyn Werbeck. .a 
counterfeck Prince. X667 Milton P. L. iv. 117 Ite, envie 
and despair, Which marrd his borrow'd visage, and betraid 
Him counterfet, if any eye beheld. 1893 Chalmers Serm. 
I. 420 The counterfeit and the worthless Poor do a world 
of mischief to the cause of beneficence. 

+ b. Pretending to be what he is not ; false, de- 
ceitful. Obs. 

a. 1333 Ld, Berners Hmn liv. x8i He is some counterfeyt 
varlet. 1376 Fleming Pampl. Epist. x8 A craftie, close, 
and counterfect felow. 1603 Jas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 
244 III. 80, I ame also glaide of the discoverie of yone Title 
counterfitte Wenche. 1739 Berkeley Akipkr. vi. § 22 
Fabulous or counterfeit writers. 

4 . Misshapen, deformed. Obs. [After F. con- 
trefait', cf. Counterfeited 2.] 

c 1430 Merlin xxxii. 63^ A dwerf, the moste contirfet and 
foulest that enyhadde sein. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 

Hir ii handes were styffe and contrefayte, 1573 Turberv. 
Venerie 52 Harts beare their heads in diuers sorts and 
manners, some well growne..some other counterfet. 
f 5 . Imitated or represented in a picture or image 
(or transf. in writing or literary art) ; portrayed. 

X389 Puttknham Eng, Poesie iii. xix. CArh.) 246 This 
kinde of representation is called the Counterfait coun- 
tenance. xfca Shaks. Ham, iii. iv. 54 Looke heere, vpon 
this Picture, and on this. The counterfet presentment of 
two Brothers. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick, x. To infuse into 
the counterfeit countenance of Miss Nickleby a bright 
salmon flesh-tint. 

O. sb. 

1 . A false or spurious imitation, 
a. of material things or substances. 

CX400 Mauhdev. (iSj9) xiv. 160 Men counterfeten hem 
[diamonds] often of cristalle..But. .theise contrefetes ben 
not so harde. X396 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 11. iv. 340 Neuer call 
a true peece of Gold a Counterfeit. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia i, X7 They haue no Beards hut counterfeits. X796 
De Fob Hist. Devil it. viii. (X840} 289 Every coin has its 
counterfeit, every art its pretender. 1864 Bowen Logic 
xi. 353, I cannot be sure that it is an apple. It may be 
only a wax counterfeit. 

D. of things abstract or immaterial. 

1399 Shaks. Much Ado it. iii. 109 Counterfeit? There was 
neuer counterfeit of pa.s5ion came so neere the life of passion 
as she discouers it. 1649 M ilton Eikon. Pref., Els J ustice . . 
were not Justice, but a fals counterfet of that impartial and 
Godlike vertue. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 169 One 
who does not value real glory, will not value its counterfeit, 

C. A writing, etc. that is not genuine ; a forgery. 

16x3 J, Salkeld Treat. Angels 322 Though for the same 

also Origines be cited : yet certaine it is, that that Origines 
Is a counterfeit, 1624 Gataker Transttbsi. X09 Citine (be- 
sides some of his owne counteriaits. .) a saying of S. Chry- 
■sostome. xyia Akbuthnot John Bull lu. iii, He has the 
original deed, .the others are counterfeits, 
f 2. (Jne who imitates another for whom he 
passes himself off ; a pretender, an impostor. Obs. 

X574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 30 Of which Epistles . . the 
fifth and seuenth are directed too the counterfets and 
hypocrites. 1631 Weever Am. Fun. Mon. 232 The two 
counterfeits, Lambert, and Perkin Warbeck. 1633 Hol- 
CROFT Procopius iii. 88 Narses met him; and upon speech 
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with hiin, found him a counterfeL 1754 Sherlock Disc. 
(1759) I. i. 36 The specious Pretences of Counterfeits and 
Impostors. 1768 H. ’Walpole ffisi. Dotibis 86 The per- 
sons who could best detect the Counterfeit, if he [Perkin 
’Warbeck] had been one. 

fb. =CouMTBEFEiTEB I. Obs.rare. 

1603 Sylvester Da Sartos ii. iii. Vocation 1326 To boyl 
to death some cunning counterfeit That with false stamp 
some Princes Coyn hath heat, 

1 3 . An imitation or representation in painting, 
sculpture, etc. ; an image, likeness, portrait. Obs, 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839I XX. 218 All ho h^t hen matyed 
ban a countrefete made lyche a mannes foot vpon here 
hedes. -in tokene )>at |jei hen vnder mannes fote and vnder 
subieccioun. 1581 J. Bell Haddotis A nsm. Oser. 322 They 
never painted the resemhiaunce or counterfaite of Gods 
contenaunce in table, or picture. 1596 Shaks. March. V. 
iti. ii. 1 15 What linde I here? Faire Portias counterfeit. 
a6a6HoLLAND.?;^roM. 39 Anolde little counterfeit in hrasse 
representing him being a child. i6aoT.MAY HeirvoDodsley 
[1780) VIII. ia6_Wearit about ’em as lovers do their mis- 
tress’ counterfeit. i66g PkiL Trans. I. 99 hlaking more 
lively _ Counterfeits of Nature in Wax. 4x1843 Southey 
Itiscripiions x\v. Him, in whose prophetic counterfeit Pre- 
served, the children . . may see their father's face. Here to 
the very life pourtray'd. 

b. Jig. A copy. arc7i. 

*587 Goujinc De Mornay xiv. (1617! 210 In the outward 
man we haue a Counterfeit of the whole world, xgpi 
Troab. Saigyie K. John (1611) 16 He looketh like the king 
. I neuer saw so liuely counterfet Of Richard Cordelion, as 
in him. 1879 J. D. Long ASneid ix. 378 Entranced at such 
X counterfeit of his own filial love, 
f 4 . A deformed or mis^apen person : cf. B. 4. 
tSS 7 North Gueuara’sDiall Pr. Txh/a, 1 am lame, I am 
crooked, 1 am balde, I am a counterfeyte. 1378 T. N. tr. 
Cenq. IV, Lidia 177 He had Dwarfes, ciookebacks, and 
other deformed counterfeits, .to laugh at. 

+ 6. The action of counterfeiting. Obs. rare. 
1843 tr. Castifids Empire oj Csar 111 . 309 Such origin- 
ality as they have lies in the gift of counterfeit. 

COTUlterfeit (kaumtsifit, -fit), v. Forms : see 
prec. [f. prec. ; taken as ad, F. conirefaire7\ 

1 . trans. To make an imitation of, imitate (with 
intent to deceive) : a. an action, etc. 

13(0 Hampole Pr, Cause, 4311 pus sal anticrist pan coun- 
trefette pe wondirs of God. 13*6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
*531) 30 b, By theyr enchauntemenles. .counterfeytynge the 
myracles of Moyses. 1667 Miltom .f*. L. ix. 1069 That false 
■Worm, of whomsoever taught To counterfet Mans voice. 
1719 J. Rjchardsoh Art Crii. t86 Colouring and Drawing 
..are as impossible to be Counterfeited as the Handling. 
1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. nt. vi, Coauterfeiting a sneeze. 

b. a thing : To make a frandulent imitation of, 
forge {e.g, coin, bank-notes, handwriting). 

01386^ Chaucer Matt of Law's T. 648 (HarL MS.) Stolen 
were his lettres pryuely..And countrefet pey were subtilly. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1830) xiv. 160 Men counterfeten hem [dia- 
monds] often of crlstall. 1390 Hakluyt/’*/. VirginiaPreT. 
Ci888»,Yf any seeke to contrefaict thes my hookx. x6ca Ful- 
BECKE If/ Pt. ParaU. 83 If a man doe counterfeit the 
Kings money, .this is treason. i6ai Elsing Debates Ho, 
Lords (Camdenl 95 The prisoners which counterfeyted ray 
L, Staffordes hande and seale. 1737 Berkeley IjcU Wks. 
1871 IV. 249 That it be felony to counterfeit the notes of 
this bank. 1790 PALEY /forar Paul, i, 6 Two attempts to 
counterfeit St. Paul's epistles. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 
378 He counterfeited the seal of Pausanias, [and] opened 
the letter entrusted to him. 1873 Jkvons Money (1878) 43 
The coins . .would become dirty and easily counterfeited. 

aisol, z 7 *+ Swift DrapiePs Lett, vi, Continuing, and 
counterfeiting as long as he lives. 

+ c. To make spurious, adulterate. Obs. 

*39* Trevisa Baritu xvii. xli (1493I, Safifron is somtyme 
countiefetyd wyth a thynge that hy^t Croco magina. .the 
superfluyte of spycery. ^ 1577 B. Googe HeresbaeKs Ilusb, 
n. (1586) 6s It [safiiron] is craftil^r counterfeited by. - adding 
thereto, .lead to encr^e the weight. x686 W. Harris tr. 
Letnery'sChyut, t. xvi. {ed. 3) 367 Crystal Mineral is often 
counterfeited by mixing Rocke alom with it during the 
fusion.. This adulteration may be known, etc. 

2 . To make (anything) in fraudulent imitation of 
something else j to make or devise (something 
spurious) and pass it off as genuine ; to forge. 

CX386 Chaucer Matt of Law's T. 648 And countrefeted 
was fill subtilly Another letcre wroght fill synfully. 1393 
[see CouNTERFEiT/lii. /)/»*, ij. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v, 32 
The fyn bawme Is more heuy twyes, pan is the bawme p‘ is 
sophistical and counterfeted. Stiuu Certain Reasons 
m Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 477 By continuing of the base 
monies, divers persons.. have counterfaicted. xWs SisT. 
Herbert Tras>, (i&ji) 267 He lost a Ring of Gold, .he con- 
ceals the loss, and counterfeits another like it of silver. 1726 
Adv. Copt, R. Boyle 329 She. .counterfeited the Letter she 
gave me as from her Father. 1873 Act 3,6-7 Viet. c. 86 § 23 
tvew person who forges or counterfeits any certificate. 

’p 8. To put a false or deceiving appearance 
upon ; to disguise, falsify, Obs. 

^1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 172 Reynawde.. 
contrefaytted thus his langage, by cause the duke Naymes 
sholde not knowe hyra. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. 
■"/«//. VI. 44 Men like players counterfeted and disguysed. 
1679 G. R._tr. Boyaiuatds T/eeat, World 36 He counter, 
feits his voice, so that you would think it some other bird. 
* 5 * Moll FI, (1840) 324 , 1 counterfeited my voice. 

4 . 1 0 put on (with intent to deceive) the appear- 
ance or semblance of; to feign, pretend, simulate, 
a. 'with sinijh obj. (a feeling, quality, etc.). 

<^ 9*8 Poems B. 13 Bot if pay conterfete 

crafte.. ^ he honest vt-wyth, and in-with alle fylpez, ben ar 
pay^ful, 4.1334 tr./’tf/. Verg. Ena. Hist. (Camden) I. 
230 Hee, coiraterfittnge great expedition to fighte, .slipped 
away unto hus adversaries. x6o8 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 
' J*' Hypocrite . . counterfeits a smiling welcome. 
Zoos Stilunofl. Orig, Sacr, it. v. 5 i To deter men. .from 


counterfeiting a Prophetick Spirit. X7§3 Johnson Adven- 
turer No. 120 T 6 To counterfeit happiness which they do 
not feel. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. iv. ii, To counterfeit 
death. 1853 AIacaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 326 Signs of in- 
creasing prosperity, .which could neither 'be counterfeited 
nor concealed. 

+b. with cbj. cl, or inf. Obs. 

*534 Whitinton Tnllyes Offices 1. (1540) 15 Counterfayting 
that truce was taken for the dayes, and not for the nyghtes. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par, Matt. 110 b, False teachers . . 
countrefeiting to preache my gospell. x6oo Shaks. A, Y.L. 
IV. ilL 174 Take a good heartj Ond counterfeit to be a man. 
1639 Fuller Holy War iv. idi. (1647) 180 'These Templars 
were loth King Lewis should, come to Ftolemais, though 
they counterfeited he should be very welcome there, 
t o. rejl. with inf. or compl. Obs. 

3610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 2 [They] counterfeited 
themselves to be the servants of Christ. 1630 Fuller 
Ptsgah II. X. 2x8 David to save his life counterfeited himself 
mad. 1726 D_e Foe Hist. Devil 11. v. (1840) 231 'Who 
counterfeited himself to be a devil. 

+ d. intr. (for refl^ with compl Obs. rare, 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. vi.(i85i) 124 The same man of sin 
counterfeiting proteslant- 1649 — Eikou. i. (1851) 344 The 
deepest policy of a Tyrant hath bin ever to counterfet 
Rehmous. 

f 6. To assume the diaxacter of (a person, etc.) ; 
to pretend to be j to pass oneself off as ; to per- 
sonate. Obs. 

exaga S. Eng. Leg. 1. 14/449 Bi him pat pou countrefetest. 
c 1323 Poem Times Edvi. II 122 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
329 Thise abbotes and priours. .riden wid hauk and bound, 
and contrefeten knihtes. 1480 Robt. Devyll 33 He muste 
counterfeyt a foie in all nianere. 1330 Crowley Inform, ijf 
Petit. 483 Tenauntes not able to be lande lordes, and yet, 
after a sorte, they conterfayte landelordes. 162s Bacon 
Hett, Vll (T.), To counterfeit and personate the second son 
of Edward IV. supposed to be murdered. 

6 . intr. To feign, make pretence, practise deceit. 

^*374 Chaucer Treyltts 11.1463 , 1 amseke inernest. .Quod 

Pandarus, Thow shMt the betirpleyne, And hast the lesse 
nede to contrefete. 1477 Norton iJrrf. .<4 /cA. iv. in Ashm. 
(1652) 48 They will counterfaict to beguile their Brother, 
1601 Shaks. Tjvel. N. JV. ii. 12a Are you not mad indeed, 
or do you but counterfeit? 1683 Cotton tr. Montaigne 
(1877) I. 72 In this last scene of death, there is no more 
counterfeiting. 

7 , trans. To take, receive, or have the appear- 
ance of ; to ‘ imitate be an imitation of, simulate, 
resemble, be like. (Without implying deceit.) 

f 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. sss More haf we serued , . pen 
pyse pat wro3te not hourez two, And pou dotz bem vus to 
counterfete. ^ 1374 Chaucer Boeth, v. vi. 173 So as it ne 
may nat contrefeten it. .ne ben euene lyke to it. 1392 West 
ij/ Pt. Symbol. § 32 F, These Contractes . . in respect of 
labor to bee taken, .counterfait Location and conduction. 
1632 Milton 11 Peuseroso 80'Where glowing embers through 
the room Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, a x66i Fuller 
Worthies (1840) IIL^iir A biidge, which, being built on 
both sides, counterfeiteth a continued street. X777 Sir W. 
Jones Pal. Foriime Poems 25 A golden ray . . taught the 
gloom to Counterfeit the day. <*1839 Praed Poems (1864) 
1. 166 Sleep counterfeited Death so well. 

+ 8. To imitate, copy : a. To follow the example 
of (a person). Ohs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. iiig Wol je the childishe 
lalous contrefete? CX386 — Nutt’s Pr. T. soiNowsyngeth 
sire .. Let se konne ye youre fader countrefete? 01420 
Hocqleve De Reg. Princ. 1186, I may not countivfete 
Scipioun In armes. 1326 Tindale i Cor. iv. 16, I desyre 
you to counterfayte me. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1380) 222 
Counterfeictyng those that doe speake distinctly. 1607 
Walkington Opt. Glass vii. (1664) 83 They, .do apishly 
counterfeit, and resemble a Poet. 

•pb. To imitate or follow (conduct, action, 
manner, fashion). Ois. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 139 She. .peyned hire to countrefete 
^eere Of Court and to been estatlich of manere. 13x3 
Douglas Mitels xm. ii. 100 Je contyrfeyt my reuth and 
piteeik. x^ Kennedy Chot/jiu/; Tractive in Wodr. Soc. 
Misc. (1844) 132 Walde God thair wer als mony contrefatit 
thair repentance as dois th^ vice. 1604 Jas. I Counterbl. 
(Arb.)ios Counterfeiting the maners of others. 

•p c. To make an imitation or copy of (a thing), 
Obs. exc, as in i b. 

136a Langl. P . PI, A XI. 133 Of aile maner craftus I con 
counterfeten heor tooles. 1577 H Googe HeresbaeKs 
Httsb. II. (1586) so Som making earth in mould do coun- 
terfeite Brickwals. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia ii. 32 Every 
part as artificially counterfeited as they can devise, xfizi 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 519 Her compIe.\ion.. neuer was 
for excellency equald, or could be counterfeited. 

fd. To make or devise (a thing) in imitation 
of something else. Obs. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 22 Thys onest craft of good masonry 
Wes..Y-cownterfetyd of thy,s clerkys y-fere. 1373 Gas- 
coigne Pr, Pleas, Keniho,, IVho had likewise huge and 
monstrous Trurapettes counterfeited wherein they seemed 
to sound. 

t 9 . To represent by a picture, statue, or the like; 
to depict, delineate, portray. Also said of the 
picture, etc. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 99 Cowntyrfetyn, configuro, con- 
forma. 1370-0 Lambarde PerastUt. Kent (1826) 313 It re- 
qnireth an Apelles to have Alexander well counterfaited. 
1642 R. Carpenter Experience iv. L 123 The pictures 
counterfeit men and women. 1660 Bloome Uitte), The 
dooIm of five collumnes of architecture . . Drawn and counter- 
ftited after the right Symmetry and cunning measure of 
Free-Masons. 

■pb. To represent, portray, or reproduce in 
writing or by literary art. Obs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blawnche 1241, I can not now well 
counterfeta Her wordes, but this was the grete Of her 


an.swere. 1330 Palsgr. 17 Suche as writte farcis and con- 
trefait the vulgare speche. 

t Gon’uterfeitable, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ABLE.] Capable of being counterfeited. 

1676 Molloy De fure Mariiimo 286 (L.) Provided it he 
durable, not counterfeitable, and difiicult to come by. 

Con’ntevfeited, ppl a. [f. as prec. -h -bd i.] 
1 . Imitated, simulated, feigned, pretended, etc. : 
see the vb. 

1:1385 Chaucer L, G. W. 1376 Hips. ^ Medea.yfitW thyne 
contrefetid peyne & wo. 2332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
56S/1 The false counterfayted churches of heretikes. 1568 
Gr-ifton Chron. II. 106 This counterfeated soothsayer. 
1677 W- Hubbard Narrative ir. 32 He pulled forth a 
counterfieted pass. 1769 Goldsm. Des, Vill. oox Full well 
they laughed with counterfeited glee At 'all his jokes, 
1W6 Pall Mall G. 27 Apr. 14/1 A large quantity of counter- 
felted 20 copeck pieces. 

^- 2 . Deformed, misshapen; of monstrous form; 
= COUNTEBFEIT fl. 4. Obs. [repr. F. co7ttrcfait.'\ 
X3M Ayenb. 15 pis ilke best . . zuo y-countrefeted and 
dreduol. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 434/4 Foure men counter- 
feted and lame in al their membris. 

Counterfeiter (kau-ntsifitai). Forms: see 
CouNTEBrEM ; also with endings 5 -ere, 6-7 -or, 
-our, (-lire), [a. F. contrefaiteur, f. contrefairc 
to CotUfTEEEEiT ; cf, bienfaiteur benefactor. See 
-ER 3,] One who counterfeits : see the verb. 

1 . One who makes fraudulent imitations (of 
coins, seals, documents, etc.) ; a forger ; spec, a 
maker of counterfeit coins, a coiner. 

c 1430 Pilgr. LyfManhode iii. xvii. (1869)144 A. .counter- 
fetere of seles. 1334 Act 26 Hen. VJII, c. 6. § 6 The 
counterfeiters of any coyne currant within this realme, X603 
Camden Rem. (1636) 184 Coyne which was corrupted by 
C)ounterfeitours. 1697 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1837) IV. 269 
The counterfeiters of the exchequer bills. 1873 Jevons 
Money (1878) 60 To baffle the skill of the counterfeiter. 

2 . One who imitates (a person or an action) 
with intent to deceive ; a pretender, dissembler. 

*547-64 Bauldwin May. Philos. (Palfr.) in, iv. He cannot 
be a true seruer of God . , but. . a counterfaiter of Gods ser- 
uice. X561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 16 Satan is in many 
thinges a counterfaiter of God. 1573 Fulke Confut. Doctr. 
Purg. (1377) 170 That . . shamelesse counterfector, that 
calleth him selfe . . Bishop of lerusalem. 1381 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 224 A counterfeiter and dissembler. x6xx 
CoTGR., Cafard, an hypocrite ; a counterfeiter of, or dis- 
sembler in, religion. 17x9 J. Richardson Art Crit. 185 
To know whether a Picture be of. .such a Master. . : The 
best Counterfeiter of Hands cannot do it so well as to de- 
ceive a good Connoisseur. 

3 . An imitator (with no sense of deceit). 

15*6 Tindale Eih, v, i Be ye counterfeters of God. 1548 
Hall Chron. 2.321), No man bathe sene a better counterfay- 
tor or player in any Comedie or Xra^edie. 1389 Puttenham 
Eng, Poesie 1. i. (Arb.) 20 A Poet, .is both a maker and a 
counterfaitor, _ 1839 Darwin Orig, Spec. xiv. (1873) 376 
The counterfeiters nave changed their dress. 

CoU'ntenfeitiuGf, vbl sb. [f. as prec. 4 
-INO 1.] The action of the verb Couni’ERPeit, q.v. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv., Cowntyrfetynge, conformacio. 1561 
Daus Vt.BulUnger on Apoe. (1573) 2 b, Those Scriptures, 
which vtterlywant all suspition of counterfeityng. 1657 
Land, Gaz. No. 3326/1 The Persons concerned m the said 
Forgery and Counterfeiting. 1873 Jevons Money {1S7S) 44 
To render counterfeiting more difficult. 

Cou'nterfeitin£(, ppl a. [f. as prec. -i- -ieg 2.] 
That counterfeits ; see the verb. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. iii, 28 As if the Tragedie Were 
plaid in test, by counterfeiting Actors. 1627 P. Fletcher 
Locusts II. xxvi, By heart They all have got my counter- 
feiting part. 

Couuterfeitly (kau-ntaifitli), adv. Obs. [f. 
Counterfeit a, -n -ly 2.] In a counterfeit manner ; 
feignedly, preteadedly, deceitfully, falsely. 

1545 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. vi. 5 In whose 
[Christ’s] syghte nothing is acceptable, that is counter- 
faytely done. 1607 Shaks. Cor, 11. iii. 107, 1 will practice the 
insinuating nod, and be off to them most counterfetly. XM3 
E. Hooker Prf, Episl. Pordage's Mystic Div, 59 Wisdom 
from above . . without I^pocrisie . . not acting ani waie 
couuterfeitly. 1717 De Foe Mem. Ch. Scot, 35 Counter- 
feitly and lyingly to serve you. 

Counterfeitness (kan-ntoahtnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] _ The quality of being counterfeit. 

*557 Cheke Let. inAscham'sScholem, (Arb.) Pref. 3 Then 
doth ourtung naturallie. .vtter her meaning, when she bou- 
rqweth no counterfeitness of other tunges to attire her self 
withall. 1643 R, Garner Treat. Baptisme 3 The fflst 
Touchstone, .whereby the - . counterfeitnesse of the same 
will be discovered. 

t Cou'nteirfeitress. Obs. rai'e. [a.OF. 
trefai{f)teresse, f. contrefaiteur'. see Counter- 
feiter and -ESS.] A female counterfeiter. 

*577 Stanyhorst Descr. Tret, in Holinshed Chron. VI. 19 
Dame nature the counterfeitresse of the celestiall workeman. 

t CoTL'nterfeitnVe* Obs. Forms : 4 contre- 
faiture, 6 countrefeiture, contreyfayture, 9 
coanterfeiture. £a. OF. amirefaiture, ad. L. 
type *C0ntrdfcutura, f. contrSfacere : see Coun- 
terfeit V, and -URB.] 

1 . The action of counterfeiting; feigning, pre- 
tence, deceit ; forgery. 

‘■'*3*S Poem Times Edw. II 260 in Pol Songs (Camden) 
336 Al his contrefaiture is colour of sinne, and host, 1804 
W. Taylor in Robberds Mem, I. 514, I converted myself 
to the belief that they are forgeries by trying to find argU^ 
xnents for their counterfeiture. 
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b. cpaA~concr. An imitation, counterfeit. 

1548 GEST/’»'.^flf«97Acountrefeitureand resemblaunce 
of thee true sacrifice. 

2 . Mis-sliaping, deformity. [A French sense.] 
^1500 Melttsiuez^Z Itivas grete dommage, whan enycon- 
treyfayture was in the membres of suche noble men. 

Counterfeiture, bad obs. f. Countbbteiter. 
Coimterfesa(u)rLce, var. Covntsbfeibance. 
Co:im'ter-fe*ssed, a. Her. [Countbk- 
14; cf. F. contre-fasci, OF. contrefaissii (Gode- 
froy).] Barry and divided pale-wise, the half bars 
being of alternate tinctures. 

i486 Bk. Si. A linns. Her. B iii a^ Fretly is calde in arinys 
whan the cootarmure is counterfesid. 1727-51 in Chambers 
Cycl, s.v. Contre-hend. 

Counter-fe'ssy, a. Her. =prec. 

Counterfet(e, -fett(e, obs. fF. CouOTBitEBir, 
t Cou'nter-figure. Obs. rare. [Countek- 
8 : it answers to Gr. dvriTviros image. Antitype.] 
A figure or type corresponding to something 
else. 

1561 Daus tr. Biillinger on Apoc, (1573) 77 b, These 
thynges..be not to be taken corporally, but spiritually as 
counterligures of other things. 1574 tr. MarlorarsApocalips 
1 13 Howbeit through that liappinesse as it were in a counter- 
figure, the prophet had further foresight. 

+ Gou'nter-file. MU. Obs, rare—^. [Codnter- 
8.] A file standing opposite another. 

1653 H. CoGAN tr. Patio's Trav. xxxviii. (1663) 153 All the 
Army was.. divided into twelve Battalions, whereof they 
made twelve Files, and one Counterfile in the Vantguard, 
that incompassed the whole Camp, in manner of an half 
Moon. 

t CoU'Uter-fiUet. Obs. rare-^. A kind of 
fillet for the hair. 

C1430 Aninrs of Arth. xxix. (Douce MS.) Here fax in 
fyne perre was fretted in folde, Contrefelet [v. r. conterfe- 
lette, countur-felit] and kelle, coloured fulle clene. 

Cou‘uter-fi:ssiire. Sur^. [Counter- fib : cf. 

CONTRABISSUEE.] A fracture of the skull occur- 
ring opposite the place where a blow may have 
been received (Mayne Exp. Lex. i8fio). 

1656 Ridglev Pract, Physic 17a The place of the Counter- 
fis.sure is guessed at. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Counter- 
fissure. [See CoNTRAnssuRE.] 

Counteriltte, obs. f. Countebpbit. 
Cotmteriix, -flight, -flow ; see Counteb-. 
tCounterflen'^y, a. Her. Obs. [Countbb- 
14: ai.'S.fleureti^ =next. 

1634 Peacham GetUl. Exere. i6a Scotland beareth Or, a 
Lion enclosed with a double tressure fleurty and counter 
fleurty Gules. 1830 [see Counterflowered]. 

Counterfleiiry, -flory (kau:nt3j|fl8‘ri, 
- 116 ® ‘ri), a. Her, Forms: 6 oonterflorie, ooun- 
terflurie, 8-9 -fleiiry, -flory, 9 -fleuri(e, -fleixrfi. 
[ad. F. contrejleuri : cf. Counter- 14, and Flbury, 
Flory.] Of an ordinary {esp. a tressure) : Having 
flowers on each side set opposite each other in 
pairs. (Cf. Countbb-plowbbed.) 

157a Bossewell Armorie ii. 41 b, 'Without mention made 
of anye tracte, or Tressour Conterflorie. ri8o6 Surtees 
Mem. (Surtees Soc. 1832) 275 Some illuminated roll With 
borders rich and tressures counterilory. 1882 Cussans Her. 
iv. (ed. 3) 69 The Tressure . . is usually borne double, and 
Pleury counter-fleury, — that is, with eight Fleurs-de-lys 
issuing from each Tressure, as in the Arms of Scotland. 

Counter-flowered, ppi. a. Her. = prec. 

? A 1700 Monigomeries in Evans 0 . B. (1784) I. ix. 48 In 
heralds books.your en, signs flower’d. And counter-flower 'd. 
1^ J. Chamberlaymb Si. Gl. Brit. i. 11. ii. (1743I 53 
'Withm a double Tressure, counter-flowered Lys. 1727-51 
CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. Cofilre-bend. 183a Robson Brit. 
Herald III. Gloss., Counier-flosuered or -flurty, same as 
counter- fl eury or -flory, and sometimes cafled floretty. 
Also Counter-flowery. 

1787 in PoRNV Her. Gloss. 

Counterfly (kau'ntmflsi). Mech. [Counteb- 
8.] A heavy fly-wheel running at a high velocity 
on an intermediate shaft for equalizing the power 
of rolling-mill engines. 

Couu'fcerfoil (kau'ntsjfoil). [f. Counter- 8 + 
Foil leaf.] 

1 . A complementary part of a bank cheque, 
official receipt, or the like, which registers the 
particulars of the principal part, and is retained by 
the person who gives out that part. 

(It varies from a duplicate to a mere memorandum of the 
contents of the part given out.) 

1706, 171^ [see Cheque i], Early Hist. Man. 

vii. 166 The tally survives still.. in the counterfoil of the 
banker’s cheque. 1887 Times 10 Oct. 3/3 To enter on the 
counterfoils of the licences the amount he received, 
t2. = CO0«TEBST0CK. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Counter-foil or Counter-stock, 
that part of a Tally struck in the Exchequer, which is kept 
by the Officers of the Court; the other Part, call'd the 
Stock, being deliver'd to the Party that has paid or lent the 
Queen any Money upon such Account. 1708 J. Chamber- 
LAYNE St. Gt. Brit. I. II. xiii. (1743) 121 In whose Office at 
Westminster are preserved all the Counterfoils of the tallies. 

Counterfoot, obs. Sc. f. Counterfeit. 
t Cou*nter-footed, ppl. a. Obs. nonce-wd. A 
transl. of Gr. dvrlirodts Antipodes. 

1551 Records Cast. Knowl, (1556) 93 Antipodes, as you 
m^t say Connterfooted or Counterpasers. 

Cou'uter-fo:rcei cou'nterforce. [Coun- 


ter- 2, 3.] A force acting in opposition to 
another ; contrary, opposing, or resisting force. 

1609 Br. W. Barlow Ausiv. Nameless Calk. 168 By 
counterforce of both their strengths (the one impelling, the 
other resisting) the Clouds breake into Thunder. 1817 
Coleridge Bay Serm. 405 A counter-force is wanting, 
rt 1859 De Quihcey IVar 'Wks. III. 263 A counterforce to 
greater evils. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 181 There was 
no counter-force, for the mass of the people was dumb, ig- 
norant, and fettered. 

Counterfort (kau’ntajfoojt). [ad. F. contrefort 
or It. contraforte (Florio) ; see Counter-.] 

1 . A buttress or projecting piece of masonryto sup- 
port and strengthen a wall or terrace : a. in Fortif. 

1590 Marlowe 2«rf Pi. Tamburl. iii. ii. The bulwarks and 
the rampires [must he] large and strong, With cavalieros 
and thick counterforts. 1599 Minshru Sp. Diet., Contra- 
fuerte, a counterfort or skonce, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Counter-forts <\n Fortif.) are certain Pillars and Parts of the 
Walls of a Place, distant from 15 to 20 Foot one from 
another. i8a8 J. M. Spearman Brit. GunneriyA, 2) 353 For 
full scarpe revetements . . the length of the counterforts 
should be one-fifth of their height. 1859 F. A. GRirpiTHS 
Artill. Man. (1862) 269 The counterfort joins the escarp. 
fig. 1877 Wraxall Hugo's Miser. 11. Ixx, Mitchell’s brigade, 
and Maitland's guards, as epaulments and counterforts, 
b. in Arch. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Counterforts, Buttresses, or 
Spurs, are pillars of masonry, serving to prop or sustain 
walls or terrasses, subject to buldge, or be thrown down, 
1861 Smiles Engineers II. 210 The quay-wall was . . 
strengthened at the back by strong counter-forts. 1887 
W. G. Palghave Ulysses ys The path, .is kept in fairly good 
order, propped up by stone counterforts. 

2 . transf. A lateral spur projecting from a 
mountain or mountain-chain. 

[1839 Murchison Silur. Syst, i. xiii. 163 Rocks .. acting 
as eoutreforts or supports to the higher mountain summit.] 
1847 Grote Greece 11, xxv. IV. 16 Between the . . gulf and 
the eastern counterforts of Olympus and Bermius. 

*}• 3 . nonce-use. A fort raised by the besiegers, an 
opposing fort. [f. Counter- 3.] 

A 1640 Jackson Creed xu. xvL Wks. XII. 128 We are to 
shake these two rotten foundations whereon their arguments 
. .are grounded. .Our first counterfort shall be this, 

Con’nterforted, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Strengthened with counterforts. 

1816 Keawnge Trav. (1817) II. 75 Acute-angled embank- 
ments faced with cut stone counterforted. 

Coti‘]iteisfra:cttire. Surg. [Counter- 6 b : 
cf. F. conire-fracture.l A fracture produced in 
an opposite or different part. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Auat. HI. 574/2 A counterfracture at 
some other part of its [i.e. the trachea’s] circumference. 

t Couuter&axue, Obs. [Counter- i.] To 
fashion or frame contiariwise, to reverse. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 163 a, Philippus. , espyyng . . 
Hecateros to bee a prudente feloe. .and contrariewise Am- 
photeros to bee a loutyshe persone .. clene turned, and 
countreframed their names. 

t CoU'nterfront, sb. Obs. [ad. It. contra- 
fronte * a spurre or the inner jjart of a bnlwarke ’ 
(Florio 1598). Cf. OF. contrefront part opposite 
the front (15th c. in Godefroy). See also CoN- 

TBAFBONT.J 

a. Fortif. A spur; = Contbapbont. b. The 
rear face (of a pier or the like),_ _ 

1622 F. Markham Bk. War iv. iii. 133 The Orechion 
which is the guard or shoulder of the Bulwark, the Curtaine 
which is the front, the Counterfront which are the Spurrs. 
1730 A. Gordon Maffeis Ampiuth. 220 The Counter-front 
is something less than an Inch [narrower]. 

Hence t Cou'ntexfcont v. 

1611 Florio, Contrafrontare, to counterfront. 

+ Counterfru’sh, v. Obs. Sc. In 6 contyr-. 
[f. Counter- i -h Fbush »,] irans. To smash or 
break in pieces reciprocally. 

1513 Douglas ASneis xi. xii. 44 Togidder duschis the 
stowt stedis atanis, That athiriscontyrfruschit vtheris banis. 

Coil‘]Xter-fli:g'ae. Mus. ? Obs. [a. F. contre- 
fugue : see Counter- 12.] A fugue in which the 
imitation of the subject is by contrary motion. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyl, Counterfugtte, (in Musick) is 
when the Fugues proceed contrary one to another. 1721 
Bailey Counier-fuges. 

Counterfutt, obs. Sc. f. Counterfeit. 
Counter-gabion, -gabble ; see Counter-. 
Cou'nter-gauge, sb. Also -gage, -guage. 

[Counter- 8.J (See quota) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Cottnier-gage, in carpentry, a 
method used to measure the joints, by transferring, v.gr. the 
breadth of a mortise to the place in the timber where the 
tenon is to be, in order to make them fit each other. [So in 
Bailey (vol, II. 1731), Buildei's Diet. (17341, Nicholson 
Pract, Builder (1823) 583, Gwilt, etc.] 1874 Knight Diet, 
Mech., Couniergage, an adjustable, double-pointed gage for 
transferring the measurement of a mortise to the end of a 
stick where a tenon is to be made, or vice versa, 

Cou‘nter-gau:ge, v. [Counter- i.] To 
gauge so as to check a prior gauging, 

1869 Daily Nesus 22 Nov., Those who know that the 
Canal has been constantly gauged and counter-gauged. 

Hence Couutex-gangex. 

1704 Loud, Gas. No. 4027/4 By John Tremlett, Counter- 
Gager for the present Lord Mayor. 

Cou'nter-gea^ir. [Counter- 8.] The driving 
gear whence power is communicated by a belt or 
the like to the separate machine driven by it. 


Counter-gift, -gird : see Counter-. 

Counter-gobony. Her. = Countbb-oompont. 

1830 in Robson Brit. Herald HI. Gloss. 

Cou’nter-gua:rd, cou'ntergaard,.^^. Also 
6-7 -gard(e, 7 contre-gard(e. [ad, F. centre- 
garde (15th c.) : see Counter- 8, 13.] 

1 1 . An extra guard to check another guard, or 
to be a reserve defence. Ohs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. cccxix. 493 The constable, for 
doute of his men, sent out another company of men of 
armes, to be a countergarde to the foragers that were gone 
before for the engyn. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. 
xxvi,Ji739) 116 As if he had obtained a general Pass from 
Providence, with warranty against all Counter-guards 
whatever. 

2 . Fortif. ‘ A narrow detached- rampart, placed 
immediately in front of an important work, to 
protect it from being breached ’ (Stocqueler). 

1591 Garrard Art Warre 312 This masse of earth being 
placed as 1 have said, may be named a Countergarde. 1^5 
Bond. Gas. No. 3100/3 The Contregard of a half Bastion 
called Sl Roque. iy6a Sterne Tr, Shandy vi. xxvii. 
The counterguaid which faced the counterscarp. 1839 Sir 
W. F. Napier Penins, Warxvi.v, Counterguards for the 
bastions. 1879 Cassells 'I'echn. Educ. IV. 138/1 Counter- 
guards are outworks whose primary object is to screen the 
escarps of the ravelins and enceinte from being bleached. 

3 . Part of a sword-hilt. 

1874 "Aom-sxu. Arms ^ Ar 7 H. ix. 173 In addition to these 
primaries, .of the hilt, the pommel, barrel, and cross-guard, 
our model sword in its hilt has also a guard and a counter- 
guard {garde and co«/re-gwpvftf)— that is, it has_ on each 
side of the barrel, or fusde, and perpendicular to its axis, a 
plate of metal, flat or concave, plain or in open work. 

+ CoU‘utergua:rd, V. Obs. Also fi-7 -gard. 
[ad. F. contregarder (13th c. in Litlrfi) ; see 
Counter- i,] 

1 . tram. To guard against, ward off (danger, 
evil). 

1583 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Bmue C. i. 28 a, To 
countergard and preuent all discorde, sedition, and ill will. 

2 . To guard (a person or thing) against danger 
or attack ; to safeguard. 

X594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, ii, S 3 They are set 
before them to countergard and keepe them, both from ouer 
great heate, and from excessiue colde. 1594 Carew 
Huartds Exam. Wits xiii. (i6i6j 204 He alwayes studleth 
to olTend with wiles, and such wit is requisit wherewith to 
countergard our selues. 1640 A. Harsnet God's Siimm. 
fjt He counter-guards his heart with all diligence. 

Coimter-haft, -hypothesea : see Counter-. 
t Couuter-liaviuo’mcal, a. Obs. = Con- 

TBA-HABMONICAL. 1727-51 in Chambers Cycl, 

t Cou:nter>ha*tch, v. Obs. [ad. F. centre- 
hacher (17th c. in Hatzfeld) : cf. Counter- 7 + 
Hatch v.j To Cross-hatch. 

z66a Evelyn Chalcogr, ito Thwarted (if you will counter- 
hatch) at equal and uniform intervals. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.y. Hatching, Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in 
fess, signifies sable or black. 

Hence fCou’ntex-hatcli sb., t-flatoblng sb. 

166a Evelyn Chalcogr. 126 Of Counter-Hatches. Ibid. 
The counter-hatchings also^ coming tenderly off, and well 
conducted, .render, .an admirable, .effect. 

t Cou'nter-he:dge. Obs. rare— [Counter- 
8 b.] A second hedge to reinforce a main hedge. 

x6^ Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. xiii. 100 Hedges and 
counterhedges (having in number what they want in height 
and depth) serve for barracadoes. .and scotch the wheeling 
about of the foot. 

CO'U'liter-lietm, sb. PTeedkwork. [CouNTER- 
8 b.] A hem parallel and opposite to a first or 
main hem. 

Thus, when a patch is felled or hemmed in on both sides, 
that on the inside is the ceemUr-hetn. 

So Conutex-hem v., Couutex-bemixilngzi^/.r^, 

188a Caulfield & Saward Diet. Needlework 92 Counter- 
hnnining. .The flat side should then be tacked down, .and 
..felled (or hemmed^ and as soon as one side has been 
finished the second, or ‘counterhem’, is made in the same 
way. — ^I'his is an untidy method of working. 1887 Spons 
HoiTseh. Managemi., Workroom 890 Counter-hemmed 
Patch. — This could be utilised for almost any repairing. 

Counter-idea, -ideal : see Counter-. 

Counter-indented, Her. : see Counter- 14. 

Cou'nter-indicaition = Contba-indioation. 

1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. i860 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 

Cou*nter-i:iLflTience, sb. [Counter- 3.] An 
opposing or contrary influence. 

1834. Ht. Martineau Detnerara viii. 03 There seemed 
little nope that any counter-influence would be of any avail. 
1852 Gladstone Glean, IV. ix. 147 A counter influence,, 
quite as effective. 

Cou:nter-i‘uflueuce, Obs. [Counteb- 
I : cf. prec.] To influence in the opposite direc- 
tion ; to affect or oppose with a counler-influence. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety ii. F 1. 209 That this so auspicious 
planet should be counter-influenced by any malevolent star. 
i68r J. Scott Chr, Life i. iii (T.', This malignant temper. . 
is counter-influenced by those, .meek and auspicious ones. 

Countering (kawntoriq), vhl. sb. The action 
of the verb Counter 1, q.v. 

1858 0 . W. Holmes Aut. Breakp.-t, (1865) 68 Feinting 
dodging, stopping, hitting, countering,— little man's head 
not off yet. 1871 Daily News 1 Sept., The hardest hitting 
and the most slashing style of ‘ countering ’. 

Cou-ntering, ppl. a. That counters: see 
Counter v.'^ 5. 



COUlSrTEB-IM’STIlITMEBrT. 


COUNTERMAND. 


1889 Baduiinioit Libr., Boxing 163 The head of the 
leader-ofF, coining forward with his blow, is projected in an 
utterly defenceless condition on to the countering list. 

tCou:nter-i’iistr\imentj w. Ohs. [Cocn- 
T8B- 1.] To enter into a counter-engagement (in 
writing). 

171S li-ydrow Corr. (1843) II. 39 Mr. Simson came in and 
counter-instrumented that he should be obliged to make 
good his charge or be cemsured. 

Counter - insult, - interpretation : see 

COUNTEB-. 

Couinter-iuterroga'tion. [Counter- 3.] 
Cross-examination. 

1808 Bentham Sc. Rejbnn 93 The scrutiniaing power of 
counter-interrogation. iSag — Not Paul 141 Without any 
troublesome counter-interrogation. 

Cou'-nter-i'rritaut. [f. Counter- 3 + 
Irritant.] Med. A medical appliance used to 
produce irritation of the surface of the body, in 
order to counteract disease of more deeply-seated or 
distant parts. Also^. 

1854 Macaulay Biog., Bunyau (1860I 36 Counter-irritants 
are of as great use in moral as in physical diseases. _ 1876 
Geo. Eliot Ban. Der. IV, Ixix. 336 She afforded him no 
counter-irritant. _ xSSp Boy's Own Paper 24 Aug. 747^, I 
felt as if a flogging would even be welcome as a counter- 
irritant to mental pain. 

So Connter-l'xritate v. irons. \ Conntex-lrxita*- 
tlon, irritation artificially produced in order to 
counteract the action of disease. 

1864 in Webster, Cormier-irriiate^ -irrUaiiou. x88a Syd. 
Soc.Lex., the production of irritation, 

redness, vesication, or destruction of the skin, for the pur- 
pose_ of favourably influencing diseases of deeper seated 
or distant part.<^ by modifying the nutrition or mode of 
action of their structures. 

tCounter-jetting, a. Ohs. rare-\ 
[Counter- i.] Pushing in opposite directions. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anstu. Nameless Cath. ri4 Aduising 
not to draw in_a counter-ietting yoake with Infidels. 
Counter-judge : see Counter- i, 
CoQ'iiteisjTUi^er. coUoq. [f. Counter ji.s 
+ Jumper.] lit. One who jumps over a counter: 
applied in contempt to a shopman or shopkeeper’s 
assistant. 

1B4X Warren Ten Thous. a Year I. i. 3 They, .know that 
I'm only a tallow-faced counter-jumper. 1880 Miss 
Bradoon yust as I am xx, I don't want to .see my daughter 
spinning round a public assembly room in the arms of any 
counterjumper. 

So CoTi'ntex-J'ampliig vbl. sb, and a. 

*847 Alb. Smith CAr. Tadpole xl. (18701 343 What right 
has he to call me_a counter-jumping snob? 1875 Hamertoh 
luiflL Life vui. L 379 Aesthetic beauty, or grandeur com- 
patible with counterdumping, 

Cou'nteivlatE, [Counter- y, 8.] 

1 . In Roofing', a. A batten or slight rafter laid 
between two rafters, and blocked-up on the purlins 
to the same face-level, to shorten the bearing of the 
laths, b. A lath placed, by eye between every two 
gauged ones, 

i6s9 Willsford Scales Cotnm,, Archii, i6 Betwixt every 
Rafter there ought to be a counter-lath. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Counter-lath (in Buildingi, a Lath that is laid in 
length between the Rafters. lyafl R. Neve Builder's Bid. 
s.v. Lathsf About 90 five-foot, and 112 four-foot Laths, will 
compleat a Square of Tyling (Counter-laths and all). 1830 
R. Stuart Dict^ e/ Archit,^ Counter leUihf on^ placed 
between every couple of gauged ones. 

2 . In Plastering’. A lath or fillet nailed length- 
wise along a limber or beam to keep the cross-laths 
away from the surface of the timber, so as to allow 
the plaster to squeeze in between them and form 
a ‘key * to the plastering. 

Hence Coumtexla'th to furnish with coimter- 
lalhs, or counterlathing, Coumterlatlilng' (in 
Plastering), laths for plastering nailed to fillets on 
beams or timber : cf. sense 2 above. 

17^ R, Neve Builder's Bid. s.v, Tyle, For Ripping and 
Heeling again, .our Sussex Bricklayers reckon 3J, M. per 
Square, and if they Counter-lath it then 31. grf. or 4J. 1840 
A. Bartholomew Specif. § 1348 To counter-lath all such 
^rts of the work as may so require. 1859 T. L. Donaldson 
H andbk. Specif, All tne roofs, .to be thoroughly rendered 
. . with lime and hair mortar on counter lathing. x88o J. 
Leaning Qnox/zVy Swrv. 60 Filleting and Counterlathing to 
* ®^itions. 1886 Seddon Builder's IVk. 242 Counter-lathing. 

Counter-law, -legislation r see Counter-. 
t Counter-league, v. Obs. [Counter- i.] 
a, intr. To form an opposition league, b. tram. 
To form a league against. 

1613-18 Daniel Cflf/. Hist. Ew. 163 [Edward I] now 
(uppon this defection of King Baliol, and his league made 
with France) counter-leagues with all the Princes he could 
draw in. f 173+ North Exam. i. i. § 13 (1740) 21 Lest 
they should take the Alarm and counterleague it, 

t Coii‘uter-leri:ter. Obs. [Counter- a.l 

1 1 . A letter of reply. 

1603 Bon. Sebastian in Earl. Misc. II. 377 He. .de- 
Iivered certain letters from the King^and there were counter 
lexers WTitlen, which were never, .delivered to the King. 

2. A letter countermanding a letter ; a counter- 
deed. 

*8t* CoTCR., Conirt-ldire, a counter-letter, or counter- 
maund 7 a i^raction of a letter by letter, 1S18 Colebrooke 
Treatise Ohlig. Conir. I, 240 Counter-letters, or private 
and secret agreements, derogating from ostensible articles 
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and authentic contracts, have no effect in respect of the 
interests of third persons. 

Cou'nter-letver. [Counter- 8.] (See qnot.) 

1859 _F, A. GHiFriTHs ArtilL Man. (1862) no That part 
which is between the weight and the fulcrum is called the 
‘counter-lever.* 

t Gotmterlibra'tiou. Obs. [Counter- 2.] 
Counter-balancing, counter-poising. 

xflss Mrq. Worcester Cent. luv. § 23 All the compre- 
hensible motions of the Heavens, and Counterlibration of 
the Earth, according to Copernicus. 

t Coii*nter-li:glit. Obs. [Counter- 6.] 

X7»7-St Chambers Cycl., Counter light, a window or light 
opposite to anything, which makes it appear to a disad- 
vantage. A single Counter-light is suflicient to take away 
all the beauty of a fine painting. [Hence in J.] 

Cou'nter-litkeness. rare. [Counter- 8.] 
A fac-simile. 

x8x3 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 499 Fac-similes, or 
counter-likenesses, are, therefore, seldom to he met with. 

t Cou'nter-lme, [Counter- 13.] 

A line of entrenchment made against the enemy’s 
lines; spec, a ditch bordered with a parapet to 
cover the besiegers in die direction of the fortress 
^Littre Contre-ligne). Hence T Cou’ntexlliie v. 

1S98-161X Florid, Contrafodera, a counterlyning. x6xx 
— Conira/oeierare, to counterlyne. x^ J. Mackenzie 
Siege Loadon-Beriy 40/2 Our men were diligent to counter- 
line them. 

t Cwnter-li-'st, sb. Obs. [Counter- Sb.] 
pi. Lists or barriers placed outside of the lists 
proper as an additional or second line of fence. 

x6m Segar Hon. Mil. 4 r Civ. iii. xvii. 136 Without the 
principall lusts were euer certaine counterlists, betwixt 
which two, the seruants of the Constable and Marshall 
did .stand. 

t Coimter-li’st, o. Obs. [Counter- i.] To 
enlist in opposition. 

X648 C. Walker (Th. Verax) Relai. ^ Observ. 1 . 123 This 
. .listing Servants agaimst their Masters, .had provoked that 
dull Beast the City, .to Counter-list in their own defence. 

Counter-lock, -love, etc. : see Counter-. 
Con'nter-lode. Mining. [Counter- 7 ; cf. 
the dial, form Gaunter.] A lode running across a 
main lode ; a cross-lode or vein. Called also 
contra-lode, ccutnter-lode ; cf. Counter sbP 
t Contnter-lu'sting, vU. sb. obs. [Counter- 
2.] Lusting against; contrary Insting or desire 
(see Gal. v, 17). 

*858 Jranes Fulu. Christ x86 The counter-Iustii^ of the 
flesh. x666 Spurstowe Spir. Chym. (1668) 141 For haue 
we not two_ Natures in us, the Spirit and Flesh.. our 
Counter-lustings and our Counter-willings t 
tCou-nterly, a.) and adv. Her. Obs. [f. 
Counter a. or adv. + -lt.] 

A. adj. Of the shield, etc. ; Divided into two 
parts of different tinctures. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Bva, Dyuerse beryngis of feeldis 
ther be._ Oon is beryng hole felde, .The secunde is bering 
too feldis, hit is calde in armis Counter!!. 1586 Ferne 
Bias, Gentrie 786 The seconde flelde was when as the 
scutcheon consisteth (as it were) of two fielde,s parted 
equallye either in pale, bend, fesse, chiueron, pile, &c. and 
of the auncients it was called Counterley. 

B. adv. In a way tWt is counter to another, or 
in which two parts are counter to each other in 
colour, order, direction, etc. ; counterwise. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry (1611) iB He heareth Azure a 
Bordure counter-componed. Or and Gules, which is as much 
to sw as compounded of these two colours counterly 
placed. x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 14/1 He heareth ., 
three pair of Wings, the uppermost and neithermost 
counterly ciossed. 

t Cou’nterly, a.2 Obs. rare. [Counter sb.^ 

+ -LY 1 ; cf. heavenly, earthly. "] Having kinship 
with the Counter or Compter (prison). 

c 1575 Cambyses in Hazl. Bodsley IV. 233 Why, ye stale 
counterly villain, nothing hut knave? 

Counter-macliinartioii, -manifesto : see 

Counter-. 

t Con’xiter-ma:ke, v.'Obs. [Counter- i: 
after T. contrefair'e,"] irons. To make over again ; 
to counterfeit, make the match of. 

XS9 S A. Copley WiU, Fits ^ Fancies (1614) (N.) He . . 
tooke the chalke in his hand, and began to make and un- 
malm and counter-make a many lines and dashes upon the 
cloth. 0x656 UssHER Ann. vi. (163B) 440 The besieged 
counter-made these Engines, with others of their own. 

CoTmterman (kaumtoimsen). [Counter sb.‘^'\ 

A shopman who serves at the counter. 

1853 Pharrnae. yrril. XIII, 49 A clever Chemist is not of 
necessity.. a good counter man. 1880 Neiospaper Advi., 
Wanted a good counterman in the grocery trade. 

Countexmand (kauintoima'nd), v. Also 5-6 
eountyr-, oountre-, center-, oontre-, (.Jf.) con- 
tra-, 5--7 -maund(e. [a. OF. coniremander 
[13th c. in Little) =med.L. and Olt. contraman- 
ddre, f. L. contra against, counter + to 

command, order.] 

I. To revoke or amml a command. 

1 . tram. To command or order the opposite of 
(a previous command or order) ; to revoke, recall, 
reverse, annul by a contrary command. 

c 1440 Compl. in lydg. Temp. Glas 63 Sythe that she wele 
me nat comannde Nor hyre centence countyrmaunde. 1553 
Ad 7 Ed-w. VI, c, I § 13 Warrants . . not lawfully counter- 


manded nor revoked. 1649 J. M. Argt. cone. Militia 36 
The King can no more countermand their judgement [xc. of 
Parliament]. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. v, (1704) 241 
To declare his will to day, and countermand it to morrow. 
1840 Macaulay Ciive 43 He ordered his army to march 
against the English. He countermanded his orders. x89a 
Lanv Times 145/2 Had k been possible to countermand 
the invitations the gathering would not have taken place. 

1 2 . To command (a person to do something, or 
that something be done) in contradictibn or re- 
versal of a previous command. Obs. 

1430 Lvdg. Chron. Trey iii. xxvli, Pryamus. .To worthy 
Hector repayred is agayne Hym contermaundyng that he 
ne shuld gone, Thilke day to fyght. 0x470 Tiptoft 
Cxsar xii. (1530) 14 But Cesar countermaunded that they 
shuld no ferther folow. 15x3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxviii. 
42 He countermaunded his olTycers to sease of makyng of 
any farther prouision, tyll he knewe more. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 336 The Maior countermaunded not to stirre 
that night. [The Mayor had before ' counsayled . . that in the 
night tyme they should have issued out of the Tower']. 

8. To recall by a contrary order, lo order back 
(a person, forces). 

1464 Poston Lett. No. 490 II. 160 All the jentylmen . . 
that went uppe to the kyng ar contrmaundyd, and ar com 
home ageyn. 1^94 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxlv. 288 Than the 
Oryflambe, which was passed y^ brydge, was counter- 
inaunded, xS3t Elyot Gov. hi. x. They were at the laste 
constrained to countermaunde him by sondrie messangers. 
x6^6 Fuller founded Consc, (1841) 339, xyM Goldsm. 
Vie. W. xxviii, Our regiment is countermanded. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece III, 351 They countermanded the rein- 
forcements which were coming up from the north. 

4 . To stop or prohibit (what has been com- 
manded, ordered, or allowed), by a contrary com- 
mand or order ; to revoke an order for (goods, etc.). 

iSS* Lymdesay Monarche 5160 Wysedome may nocht 
contramand. Nor strenth that stouie may nocht ganestand 1 
1570-6 Lambarde Perantb. Kent (1826) 283 The ■Arch- 
bishop’s building was countermaunded and bee constrained 
to cease the wo»e. xdaa Malynes A0w-/l/«rcA 406 
Neither may A. B. countermand the payment of the thou- 
sand Ducats at Venice. x6a8 Wither Brit. Rememh. iii. 
322 Such Reasons, my departure countermanding, vjxj 
Swift What passed in London, Three of the maids of 
honour sent to countermand their hirth-day cloaths. x8xx 
L. M. Hawkins Ctess ^ Gertr. I. 127 Bespeaking and 
countermanding carriages. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 
Ixii. 194 He. .countermanded the movement. 

■fb. To prohibit (a person, etc.) to do, at from 
doing, a thing previously commanded. Obs, 

1548 Hall Chron. 25 He was by the French kyng and 
his councell. .countermaunded & prohibited farther to pre- 
cede. CX645 Howell Lett. (1630) 1 , 158 A new commis- 
sion . . countermanding him to deliver the proxy aforesaid, 
until a full and absolute satisfaction were had. steA 
Luttrell Brief Rel, (1837) IV. 47 Our fleet.. being coun- 
termanded from sailing westward. 

II. To go counter to, forbid, counteract, control. 
1 5 . To go counter to or oppose the command 

of (a person or authority). Also fig. Obs, 

1590 Marlowe Edw.II, iii. iii, Proud rebels that con- 
front and countermand their king. 159s Daniel Compl. 
Rosamond 'Nlcs. {1717) 42 The Privilege of Beauty, 'I'hat 
it had Power to countermand all Duty. 16x5 T. Adams 
Leaven 119 Drowning Moses shall come to countermand a 
monaich. x66a Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 353 The., 
miracles, .never countermanded nature in this kind, by re- 
cruiting the strength of an aged person. 

+ 6. To give command against, forbid, pro- 
hibit. Obs. ^ 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 37 A back friend, a shoulder, 
clapper, one that countermands The passages of allies, 
creekes, and narrow lands. 16x3 Lisle eElfric on O. * N. 
T tsi. De^d. 10 By staying wai-s. and countermanding vices. 
a X658 Harvey (J.), Avicen countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies. 

\^‘fig- To counteract; to frustrate; to coun- 
terbalance. Obs, 

1645 Fuller Tk. in Bad T. 195 Who., to counter- 
mand the healing power of lead, first found the champing 
and impoisoning of bullets 1 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Extmp, 
HI, XVI. s6 A charm to countermand Witches, xyxx Milit. 
ij- Sea Bid, s.v. Sail, Ships, .must have one After-Sail, and 
another Head-Sail, to countermand one another. 

+ 8. To control, keep under command. Obs, 

1586 Marlowe xst Ft. Tamhurl. iii. i, And all the sea 
ray galleys countermand. 1596-7 S. Finche in Ducarel 
Hist. Croydon (1783) 135 The ynner trenche which doth 
countermaunde those other. 1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 
100 Countermanding our naturall affection with reason. 

III. intr. or absol. 

9 . To give a command contrary to a previous one ; 
to revoke (one’s own) or contravene (another’s) 
command. 

0 15x9 Skelton Image Hypocr. Wks. II. xgo' Where God 
doth cotnmaunde He doth countermaunde. 

Hence Cormterma'iidiiig ppi, a. 

_ 1677 Gilpin Bxmonol. (1867) 467 Wheie no countermand- 
ing law IS owned, there can be no irritating restraint. 

Countermand (kauntaima-nd), sb. Forms : 
see the verb. [a. OF. coniretnand, -mant, f. con- 
tremander : see prec. sb.] 

1. A^ contrary command or order revoking or 
annulling a previous one. 

1548 Hall Chron. 110 b, The Cardinal! was somewhat 
moved with this countermaunde, yet.. he bowed from his 
former jorney, and passed the sea. 1597 Hooker EccL 
Pol, V. 11632) vi. § 3. 32X To stoup as other Positiue ordi- 
mnees doe, to the countermands of necessitie. 1603 Shaks, 
Meas.jtor M ft- ii. 95 Haue you no countermand for 
Claudio yet? But he must die tomorrow?. 1639 Fuller 
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COUNTERMINE, 


Holy tf'ar iv. viii. (1840) 190 The pope's legate brought him 
a flat countermand, that he must go no further, hut instantly 
return, a 1713 Ellwood Autobiog, (1714) ao, I forthwith 
mounted, and went off; lest I should receive a Counter* 
mand, 1809 Wellington in Gurw. JDesp. IX. e6o 'The 
Central Junta had countermanded the orders . . of which 
countermand thejr gave us no notice. 1883 J. Saunders 
Robbing Peter viii, The steward was still busy despatching 
the notes of countermand. 

2. Law. An action that has the effect of making 
void something previously executed. 

1628 Coke On Liit. 55 b, If a woman make a lease at will 
reseruing a rent and she taketh husband, this is no counter- 
mand of the lease at will. 1805 East Rep, V. 209 Though 
marriage operate in law as a countermand to the arbitrator's 
authority. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Countermand, where 
a thing formally executed is afterwards by some act or 
ceremony made void by Jhe party who first did it ; it is 
either actual by deed, or implied by law. 

+ 3. A command against ; a prohibition. Obs. 

xgSx J. Bell Hadden's Anew. Osor, 154 Beyng quite 
overthrowen by the onely counterraaunde of almightie 
God. x6a4 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1637) 454 If by his counter- 
mauiid hee inhibit the vertue of the bread. i6{^ T, 
Plunket Char, Gd. Cotnmander 28 March Counter to the 
counter-mand of those Would hinder you from chasing of 
your Foes. 

Cotiuterma'nda'ble, a. [f. CoBNTEBMAinD 

V. + -ABLE.] That can be countermanded. 

a x6a6 Bacon Max, ^ Uses Com, Law xiv. (1636) 56 
Grants are never countermandable . . whereas declarations 
evermore are countermandable in their natures. 1883 Ad- 
dison Contracts (ed, 8) 656 A guarantee to secure moneys 
to be advanced to a third party . .‘for the space of twelve 
calendar months is countermandable within that time. 

CoTmtenuandate (kaivnt3imi]e-.ndft). [f. 
CouNTEB- 3 ; cf. mod. F. contremandat^ A 
mandate or order to the contrary. 

1880 Kinglake Crimea^ VI. ix. 285 A countermandate 
delivered by the voice which had sent out our troops. 

Coimterma'iider. [f. Couktebmanc v . + 
-EB 1 ,] One who countermands. 

1630 J, Taylor JWater P.) Whs, i. xip/r This . . British, 
Celticke, Callidonian commanding Marine countermander. 
1637 Hevwood Royal King ii. ii, What 1 are we King, Or 
have we countermanders ? 

t Couuterxna'ndment. Obs. [f. as pec. 
4- -MEET ; also in mod.F.] Command against ; 
COUETEBMAED. 

X560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 70 b. When it was agayne 
defeated by the Emperours countremaundement, it opened 
the waye to rebellion. 

Ooti*iiter-maiUBu:vref sb. [Cotjeteb- 3.] 
A manoeuvre opposed to a preceding manoeuvre. 

Hence Countev-manoeu'vxe v., -insr vbl. sb. 

Ld. Campbell Chancellors (185?) IV. Ixxiv. 18 
Considering counter-manoeuvring pious in .such a cause. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt, xiii. iv. 41 He kept manoeuvring 
Upon Neipperg, who countermanecuvred with vigilance. 

Counuermairch (kau-ntojmautJ), sb, [Coue* 

TEB- 6.] 

1. A march in the contrary direction ; a march 
back. Alsoy^. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres ii. i. 28 Keeping well their 
araye.s, in march, countermarch, etc. 1699 Everard Prot. 
Princes Europe 12 By the divers Marches and Counter- 
marches which these two Armies made. x8io Wellington 
in Gutw. Deep. VI. 441 To give General Leith's cores 
the trouble of a countermarch. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 11. 
507 Wasting time and strength in a march towards the sea- 
shore, and a countermarch back to the Telegraph. 

2. MU. An evolution by which the front and 
rear, or the right and left file, of a body of 
cavalry or infantry change places, the original 
order of the files being retained. Now Obs. 

The front rank turns to the right and inarches off, while 
the rear rank does the same to the left, each wheeling close 
round the end toward which it marches, and thus stepping 
into the place of the other, but facing in the opposite 
direction. It is now superseded by ‘ changing ranks ', in 
which the whole simply face about, and number off anew, 
the rear rank then becoming the front. 

163s Barriffe Mil. Discip. xviii. (1643) 56 A part-Counter- 
mar^ is when one Moity or part of the body, counter- 
marcheth, etc. 1678 A. Lovell Foniainds Duties Cav. 9 
Of Counter-marches. 1796 Ittstr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 99 
The Countermarch changes the front and flanks of a body, 
and faces it to a rear, and is equivalent to a wheel of the 
half circle made on aiw of its parts or points. 1847 /»- 
/artfry Matt, (1854) 55 Countermarches by files, .tend to an 
extension of the flies. 1884 Field Exerc. Infantry 84 On 
the 'next. Front, the guides will change flanks and take post 
as before the counter-march. * 

CoTULtenuarcli (kau'ntujmaulJ), v, [Cotte- 
TEB- I : cf. prec.] 

1. intr. To march in a contrary direction; to 
march back. 

X644 in Kushw. Hist. Coll. iii. II. 600 The Earl of Essex 
. , pretended to Countermardi to the Kast. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1832) II. 564 Standing in readiness to march, to 
countermarch, and change our measures alertly, as occa- 
sion shall require. i8xx Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 113/1 
Gen, Graham immediately countermarched in order to sup- 
port the troops left for its defence, 1853 Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. III. 333 Mackay.. wasted some weeks in marching, 
in countermarching, and in indecisive skirmishing, 

2. Mil. To execute a countermarch (sense 2). 

x6a3 Markham Sonldfers Acctd. xo Eankes, counter- 
march from the right hand to the left. xSga Prt^. Reg. 
Instr. Cavalry in. 83 The Kegiment in Line is required to 
countermarch on its centre. 1884 Field Exerc, Infantry 
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84 Counter-marching and changing Ranks. [This is the last 
appearance of in the offlcial manual.] 

3. trails. To cause to countermarch (in either 
sense). 

a 1638 Cleveland Engagement Stated 43 He. . Must first 
. . Like Witches compact counter-march his Faith. 1796 
Instr. 4-^ Reg. Cavalry (xSislgs When the column.. is to 
proceed in the new direction, and therefore to be counter- 
marched in part. x83g F. A. Griffiths Artill. Man. (1862) 
XI A Company in line may. .be countermarched by Files. 
Hence Cou'ntexmaxelier, Con'ntexmaxcliiug' 
vbl, sb. 

X62S Markham Souldier’s Accid. 20 In counter-marching 
..you are to name neither Rankes nor Fi]e.s. 1689 T. 
Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 28 Encounter ^Counter- 
marchers, and they’ll soon Run Counter-Cro.ss into con- 
fusion. X721 De YacMem. Cavalier (1840) 49 Their . , march- 
ings, counter-marchings . . were done with . . order. x88g 
Spectator 30 Nov., After his [Stanleys] eighteen months of 
hideous suffering, of marching and counter-marching. 

GounterMiarlc (kau‘ntoima.ik), sb. [ad. Fr. 
contremarque ( 15 th c. in sense la): f. contre- in 
sense of Coueteb- 8 b -h marque Mask], 

I. An additional mark put on something which 
has been marked before, for greater security, etc. 

spec. a. A second or third mark placed on a bale of 
goods belonging to several merchants; b. the mark of the 
Goldsmiths' Company {hall-mark) upon gold and silver 
articles, added to that of the artificer, to show that the 
metal is standard ; 0. a mark stamped upon a coin after its 
Lssue from the mint, to denote a change of value, etc. 

X302 Arnolde Ckron, (1811I iii And sh^l marke euery 
vesell therof with the marke of the said John de Castro and 
the countirmarke of the same J. Bolle. x^7 Evelyn Nn- 
mism. vi, 215 A blemish on the Countermark in some 
medals. X7a7-3x Chambers Cycl. s.v.. In goldsmiths works, 
etc. the connter-mark is the mark, orpunchion, of the hall, 
or company, to shew the metal is standard, added to that 
of the artificer who made it. Gregory Did. Arts ^ 
.^£.1.446 Counter-marks are distinguished. -in this, that 
being struck after the medal, they are indented. x8M 
Athenseum No. 2009, 567/1 An angel of Henry the Eighth 
with countermark. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coll. Man. xvii. 
2x7 The small types called countermarks were evidently 
struck on the coin after it had left the mint. 

1 2. A mark, letter, etc. on a plan, corresponding 
to one in an explanatory description. 

X663 J. Webb Stone-Hengt Mr. Camdens words relating 
to the Countermark B, are only saxa quae vocantur Cronets. 

3. (See quot.) 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl., Counter-mark of a horse, is an 
artificial cavity, which the jockeys make in the teeth of 
horses that have outgrown the natural mark, to disguise 
their age, and make them appear as if they were not ^ove 
ei^t years old. 

Countermavlc (kaumtaima'ik), v. [ad. F. 
coniremarquer (i 6 thc. in Godef.), f. contremarque 
(see prec).] traits. To fnmish with a counter 
mark : see prec. 

x6xx Florio, Coutrasegnare, to countermarkc, 1663 J. 
''Rss.aT^SioHe-Heng{,x^a'S>'] He hath, .countermarked them 
with the Letter B. <1x733 Farriefs Diet, (J.), A horse is 
said to be countermarked when bis corner-teeth are arti- 
ficially made hollow, a false mark being made in the hollow 
lace, in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal the 
orse’s age, 

t Coii’iiter*]iiarq,ue. Obs. Also 0 -marke. 
[f. Cotjeteb- 3 + Mabque ; cf. the equivalent 
COETBA-MAET, CoETBE-MABT,] Reprisals against 
Letters of Marque. 

x3oa Arnolds Chron. (1811) 230 Whiche haue desired 
letters of marke, counlremarke, or graunte taking ayen. 
X753 Macens Insurances II. 24 The said Assurers insure 
the Assured from the Sea, Fire, Winds, Friends, Enemies, 
Letters of Marque, and Counter-marque. 

t Counter-mart. Obs. =prec. 

X7xa E. Hatton Merck, Mag. 265 Touching the Ad- 
ventures and Perils which we the Assurors . . do take upon 
us in this Voyage, they are of the Seas, Men of War, . . 
Letters of Mart, and Counter-Mart. 

Countermaster ; see Coetbe-masteb. 
Couutermatch (kau'ntojmsetJ), sb. ? Obs, 
[Coueteb- 3 , n,] 

I I. A thing matched against another ; a parallel ; 
an antithetical clause. Obs. 

1387 Golding De Mortiay xxv. (1617) 413 It is spoken 
(say they) from one Countermatch to another. 

f 2. A rival. Obs. 

c 13^ Greene Fr. Bacon (X630) 40 Wines richer than the 
Gyptian Courtisan Quofl to Augustus Kingly counter, 
match. 

+ 3. Competition, rivalry. Obs. 

X58X Mulcaster Positions xxxviL (1887} 142 His child 
must renounce him in countermatch with his countrie, 

4. A reciprocal match. ? Obs, 

x6i4 Tomkins A Ibunmaaru v, You two decreed a counter- 
match betwixt you. And purposed to truck daughters. 

CotULterma’tch.) v, [Coueteb- i : cf. prec.] 
1. trans. To be a match for, to match (in oppo- 
sition), to equal, counterbalance. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxiv. >nii. 513 At leastwise equall 
unto them, and able to countermatch them. 1840 ASolus 
49 The centrifugal tendency .. being more countermatched 
by the centripetal. Ibid, 51 The extinguishing or the 
countermatching of the original impulse. 

2. To match one thing against another ; to set 
in antithesis. Hence Counterma'tching, anti- 
thesis. Obs, 

X387 Golding De Momay 472 He was condemned, but he 
iustifleth ; Hee was slaine, but he saueth ■ . For these 


countermatchings and the like we reade of in pur Euange- 
lists. Ibid. 485 For who seeth not here a manifest counter- 
matching between the people that are healed, and the partie 
that suflereth for the healing of them 7 

t Con'ntermatey sb. Obs. [Coueteb- 3 .] 
A rival, antagonist. (Cf. Couetebmatch sb.) 

x3g4CAREW 7<Mm(x88i)6 On thee, thou Godfreys counter- 
mate, my rime Attend. Ibid, loi Nor at a conntermate he 
takes offence. 

tCou'ntermatey v. Obs. [f. prec.] trans. 
To match (in opposition) ; to checkmate. 

x6o2 Fulbeckb Pandectes 50 Annibal. .was fully counter, 
mated by the Romanes. 

CoTin.terzaaimd(e, obs. f. Couetebmaed. 
CoTuiter-meet, -message, etc.: see Coueteb-. 
t Coumtermesh,, a. Obs, (See quot.) 

1723 Bradley Fam. Did. II. 5 U iij/i There is a triple or 
Countermesh net called by some a Raflle wherewith they 
likewise catch birds. 

Gountermilie (kau'ntoimoin), sb. [mod. f. 
Coueteb- 3, 13-i-MiEB: cf, F. coniremine, It, 
contramina (both i6thc,)] 

1. Mil. A mine or subterranean excavation made 
by the defenders of a fortress, to intercept a mine 
made by the besiegers. Also, a permanent excava- 
tion made in fortification for the like purpose. 

X348 Hall Chron. 56 b, Least either they should make a 
countremyne or be an impediment to nis worke men. 
X379 Fenton Gniceiard. vi. (1509) 230 It is suhiect to 
countermines on all sides. 13^ Shaks. Hen, V, in. ii. 67. 
X643 N. Stone Enchir. Fortif, 47 Counter-Mynes are made 
in Ramparts or Bulwarkes, at the first new making of a 
Fort. .In them the least noise that is made in the outside is 
to be heard, and which way they work, x686 Burnet 
Trav. V. (1750) 276 All the Bastions have a Countermine 
that runneth along by the Brim of the Ditch. 1863 J. C. 
Morison St. Bernard iv, i. 412 He undermined the towers, 
and was met by the countermines of the garrison, 

b. In naval war : A submarine ‘ mine ’ sunk in 
such a position as to explode the enemy’s mines 
by the concussion of its explosion. 

The sea mines and countermines are cylinders, or other 
vessels, filled with an explosive ; the mines being laid so as 
to defend a harbour, etc,, by exploding under the ships of an 
assailant, the latter sinks his countermines in their supposed 
vicinity, and explodes them from a distance by electricity. 

rSho Athenaum az Aug. 242 [To] discover the approach 
of any hostile torpedo launches when they attempt to tow 
countermines against the line of defence . . The lines of 
countermines were laid and exploded in a masterly manner 
by the naval launches. 

2. Ji^. A secret device or plot designed to frus- 
trate another ; a counter-plot. 

XS70 B. Googb Pep. Kinga, ni. 33 b, With dreames and 
fond deuice of men, and cursed countermine. x6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. xx. (1632) 992 With secret countermines 
and open weapons of Law. 1647 May Hist, Pari, iii. vi. 
TOO Many Mynes and Countermynes were every day work- 
ing with great industry on both sides, a 1704 R. L’Estrangb 
(J.), The countermine was only an act of self-preservation. 

CotmtermilLe (kau-'ntojmoi'n), v. [f. prec. 
sb, : cf. F. conireminer, It. contraniinare, Sp. 
cottlmminar.'] 

1. Mil. a. intr. To make a countermine. 

*583 J- Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C, J. 87 b. The 
enemy neuer giuing ouer vndermyning, caused the townes 
men aLso to plye it with countermyning as fast, xspx 
Fercivall Sp, Did., Contrarninar, to countermine, Cimi- 
culurn aduersnm agere,^ x6oo Holland Lioy xxxviii. 
vii. 986 b, They countermined directly against them. 1692 
Capt.^ Smith's Seaman's Gram. ii. ii. 91 He may be able. . 
to Mine or Counter-mine under the same. 

b. trans. To make a countermine against; to 
oppose or check by a countermine. 

x68f J. Peter Siege Vienna 8$ Whilst the Turks were 
working, .under that part of the Ravelin . . and that our 
Men were digging from above to countermine them. x686 
Lond. Coe. No. 2159/1 Our Mines. .were Countermined by 
the Enemy. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 38 r 13 A great Body 
of Miners are .summoned to the Camp to countermine the 
Works^ of the Enemy. ^ 1838 Froudb Hist. Eng. IV. 438 
The mine was countermined. 

e. In naval war : To lay down countermines. 

x88o-6 [see Countermining below]. 

2. Jig. To defeat by a counter-plot. 

1380 North Plutarch (1676) 1003 Nero countermining 
her, presenteth his mother with many rich Jewells. x668 
Drvoen Evenings Love iv. i, He knew you, Madam, and 
was resolv'd to countermine you in all your Plots. 1701 
W. WoTToN Hist. Rome 417 Maesa. .still countermined all 
his Designs. X794 Godwin Cal. Williams 107, I seem to 
myself perpetually on the brink of being countermined, 
xSiSg Q, Rev. CXIV. 319 Cecil, .did not countermine works 
of darkness with works of darkness. 

U Erroneously for couniemmre. 
c 1392 Marlowe few of Malta i. ii, Though counter- 
min'd with walls of brass. 1630 R. yohnson's Kingd. if 
ComMW.280 These walls are,.wel countermined with earth 
on the inside. 

Hence Coumtermi'uiiig vbl. sb. and Jpl. a. 
Countermining cable, gear, etc., that used in laying 
and ei^loding sea-countermines. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 323 Gods countermining of 
Hamansplot. 1634 Whitlock 298 Countermining 

Emulators. 1880 A thenmwn 21 Aug. 24^/2 Experiments in 
countermining . . exemplified by the submarine operations 
carried on last October, X883 Daily News 16 Nov. 6/6 
The Admiralty, with the view of undertaking extensive 
torpedo experiments, have ordered. .20,000 yards of counter- 
mining cable. x886 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 4/1 Suitable 
countermining gear with which to destroy their mines. 
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CoTuitenniiier (kaii:nt3Jin3i-neT3. [f. prec. 

+ -EB.] One who countermines. 
i68+ J. Peter Sie^e l^ienua 33 Making use of Counter- 
miners. i8sa Miss Yqkgc Ctaneos II. xxv, 270 Three times 
his miners were met by caunter.miners of the enemy. 

tCou’ntermoily sh. Obs. [Counteb- 2 .] 
Labour in opposition. (Somewhat contemptuous.) 
So CountexmoiT v., to work laboriously against; 
CSountexmoi'Unir vbl. sb. 

x^x J. "Rbii. H addon’s Aitsw, Osor. 077 b, Strong and., 
invmdble agaynst all the battery and countermoyles of 
Heretiques. Ibid, tag Undermine with the countermoyl- 
ing of her outragious Pyoners. 

CotTuter-mo^on, [Counter- 3, 6.] 

1 . Motion in the opposite direction; contrary 
motion. 

x6o6 Eahi. Northampt. in True^ Ptrf. Relat. Ooivh, 
By countermotion or opposition to the spheares of the for- 
mer gouernment. x6i44l)iGBr .A'af. Bodiesix. (idsgipa That 
resistance is a countermotion, or equivalent to one, is plain. 
k6^ Gladviu. Sce^s, Set. vi. 28 This motion would he 
quickly deadned by Counter-motions, a X677 Mavtok Serm. 
Fa cxix. is8 Wks. VIII. 321 They owned Christ, and so 
walked in a countermotion to the times. 

2 . A motion or proposed resolution contrary to 
one already propo^. 

Mod. The amendment is in efiect a caunter^-motion. 

Hence Con'uter-iuotiou v. nonce-wd. 

1839 CAR1.Y1.E Chartism i. 112 For what end at all are 
men. .sent to St Stephen's . . kept talking . . motioning and 
counter-mo tioning 7 

Counter-mLOtmt sb . : see Counter- 13. 
t Con'utezmoixut, -mout, adv. Obs. [a. F. 
coniremont, in OF. cuntremunt up-hill, up, con- 
trariwise, f. centre against + mont mount, hill.] 
Up-hill, upwards, against the hill or slope ; against 
the natiunl course or ordinary way. Also_/^. 

^5x3 Douglas jEma vi. x. 77 Quhair throw the sandis . , 
Eryuanus, the hevinlie riveir cleir, Flowis countirmont and 
wwart to the liA 1596 Danett tr. Cotttines irS He might 
hane gone vp countermount against the riuer of Ehene. 
Ibid. 32.J Horses and men were forced to drawcounterniount 
at the taile of euery peece. 1647 Ward Sim^. Cohlerot^ They 
rather draw countermontwith their hearts. 1808 Jamieson, 
Cofdirtnoni, against the hill, upwards. The term is me- 
taphorically applied to any thing that is contrary to the 
nature or the course of things. 

* 1 * CoTLllterinoiUlt, v. Obs. [ad. F. centre- 
inenter (Cotgr.) : cf. prec.] trans. To mount in 
the opposite direction ; to reverse. 

xSgd Danett tr. Cmnitus 30 There they deuised to coun- 
teraoanC all the artillerie in their armie against the Kings. 

^ Con’XLter-iuo've, sb. [Counter- 3.] A move 
in opposition to anotlier; a contrary move. A 
term of chess, transferred to war, diplomacy, etc. 

1858 FnouDE/fxi#. Eng. III. xvii. 446 His rival’s counter- 
move had checked him, but he waited his opportunity. 
xWs Pall Mall G. Mar. afx [It] was a mistake, and the 
advance of the Kussian outposts a fair counter-move, 

Coutnter-itioTe, v. rare—'*. [Counter- i], 

‘ To move in a contrary direction or in opposition 
to ’ (Webster 1864). 

Coii*nter-mo:Temeiit. [Counter- 3.] A 
movement in opposition ; a contrary movement. 

Cotmiennavetnent, a manner of moving in 
opposition to another movement ; chiefly, perhaps, a mili- 
tary term. 1866 Geo. Eliot P. Holt xxxiii, Where there is 
no strong counter-movement, any proposition to do soiue- 
thmg unspecjfied stimulates stupid curiosity. 1881-3 Schaff 
EneycL Relig. Ktiowl. I. 70s 'This first counter-movement 
from the south, against the stream . .from Central Asia. 
Couutenunre (kau-ntaomiuoj), sb. Also 6 
contremeuT, contermure, 6-Jr countpemnre, 
(oonnlrer-mire), 7-8 oontTamure. [ad. F. con- 
ire-mur (ifith c.), in It. and Sp. contramuro, f. 
centre, contra = Counter- 8 + mar, inure wall.] 

1 . Mil. A wall raised within or behind another 
wall as a reserve defence, in case of its being 
breached. 

Hm. VIII, VI. 3SS Ther was diches 
trenchis contremeurs bulwarkes and other repares made 
within the wall. 1333 Brende Q. Curtins G viij, But they 
witta made a countermure as highe as the olde wall. 2633 
H. CoGAH tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv. 261 Fortifying themselves 
with counter-mires which they opposed to the breaches . , 
made with pieces of timber taken from the houses. 1836 
Thirlwau. Greece III. xx. 146 The main hope of the Pern- 
pranesians. .was completely defeated by the countermure. 

2 , An outer wall for additional defence. 

<xi35 * Leiakd Cplleci. III. 143 Promnrale, a counter- 
*S99 Hakluyt Voy. II. 308 The city hath a three- 
lolae wall about it ; the innermost very high. . . the third a 
countermu^ 1703 T, N. Cily^C. Purchaser 117 Contra- 
umre. .an Out-wail, built about the Wall of a City. 1733 
m Johnson. 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 292 With counter- 
mure guarded by sea and by land. 

* 1 * "b. Applied to a breakwater. Obs. 

16x0 Holland Camdeds Brit.t. 733 The IlandWalney 
as a forefence or countre-mure lying along by it. 1644 
Slingsby Diary (1836} 126 Wawno Iseland w''‘ is a narrow 
screed of land lying before Fouroess and serving for a coun- 
termure to hold oflf y« violence of y® sea. x^ Ibid. x$4 
Cross ^iles . , fasten'd to y® whole work . . as a countermure 
t<y*ceive y« force of y* water. 

3 .. A mound or wall raised outside tbe walls of a 
fortress by the besiegers to assist their operations. 

*SS3 Eo^ Treat., Newe Ind. [Arb.) 13 They rowled be- 
fore them, a bulwarke or countremure of earth, in maner as 
Pigge as a mouritayne, Which . . they moUed neare vnto the 


. tranche or ditche of the castell, so that they . . battered the 
walles and towres thereof very sore. 1600 Holland Livy 
X, ix. 337 It was impregnable, either hyassault, or counter- 
mures & skonces. 16x7 May Lucan i. AnnoL, Insomuch 
that Cssar to besiedge the conquered, made a counter- 
mure of dead carkasses. 

4. fig. (cf. bulwark, rampart'^ 

1380 Apol. Pr. Orat^ in Phenix {17211 1 . 476 A Counter- 
mure against their I%de and Rawness. xtio4 Stt^filic. 
Masse Priests 1 Either kingdom being such a fottres and 
countermure to other. x66x Wither {iifle\ A Triple 
Paradox affixed to a Countermure raised agaimst the Furious 
Batteries of Restraint, Slander, and Poveity. 

Countermture (kaumtaimiuo'j), V. [a. F. 
conire-murer, It. contramurare (i 6 tbc.), f- tbe 
sb. : see prec.] 

a. trans. To fortify or defend with a counter- 
mure. b. inir. To raise a countermure. 

e X394 Kyd S^. Trag. nu in Hazl. Dodsley V. 91 Where, 
countermur'd with walls of diamond, I find the place im- 
pregnable. 1627-47 Felthaw Resolves (ed. 7) 329 The 
failing of ahouse is more perillous than the rising of a flood 
. .[in] tbe latter, .there being time either to avoid the place, 
or to countermure. X663 Sir T. Herbert Tran. (16771 >^^9 
A running trench, .countermur'd with a thick wall of stone. 
Counter-naiaut, a. Her . : see Counter- 14 a. 

1830 in Robson Brit. Herald. 

Cou'Hter-iiame. rare. [? Counter- 3 .] A 
name used in opposition to tbe real or proper name. 

1836 Aytoum Botkiuell (1837) 57 Wretch, villain, traitor, 
regicide— These are the counter-names For men whom for- 
tune sets aside. 

tConuterna'txural, a. Obs. rare. [Coun- 
ter- I o.] Contrary to nature ; = Contbanatubal. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb, Attgl. iiL 17 A counternatural, 
Hectick. .wasting of all the parts of the body. 

Counter-nebuld, a. Her.-, see Counter- 14b. 
Coimter-noise, -notice : see Counter-. 
'i‘Coii*nter-xio:te, sb. Mus. Obs. [Counter- 
I a.] ? Note agauist note ; = Counterpoint ji.i i . 

c X380 Wychf Wks, (1880) 77 Bi ))6r grete criyng of song, 
as deschaunt, countre note & orgene, bei ben lettid fro 
studynge & prechynge of (je gospel, 71^x475 Sfr. lowe 
Degre 790 Your quere nor organ songe shall wante. With 
counter note and dyscant 

t Goutnter-uo'te, ». Obs. [Counter- i.] — 

COUNTEBSTAHK V. 

x663 j. Webb Stone-Heug 7 Those which are thus connter- 
noted, are not the overthwart Pieces mentioned by him in 
his Narrative, 

Connter- objection, -obligation, -offer, 
-orator, etc. : see Counter-. 
Cou’iLter-o:peniiig. [Counter- 6 .] An 
opening opposite another; spec, in Surgery, an open- 
ing made in an abscess opposite to one already 
existii^, to facilitate the discharge of matter. 

x6xx Conat,., Conir-’oiweriure, a. covmtex-optniag. 11x730 
S. Sharp Surgery Q.\, The place for a counteiopening. 
-xjrW Path Trails, LvL ayi Immediately made free in- 
ctsions and counter-openings in the parts which contained 
the matter. x88i in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Connter-o'pposite, a. Her. ^Opposed to 
each other on opposite sides’ (Robson Brit. 
Herald 1830). 

Cou*iiter-o:rder, sb. [Counter- 3 .] An 
order conlraiy to, or reversing, a previous order. 

x8ax Scott Kenilw. xl, The very positive counter-orders 
which he had sent by Lamboume. 1883 G. Lloyd Eld» 6* 
II. 42 Perpetual orders, errands and counter-orders, 

Con^siter-o'rder, v. [f. prec. : cf. Countbr- 
1 . (In first quot. app. nonce-nsefor an etymological 
purpose.)] trans. To give orders against (what 
has been previously ordered) ; to countermand. 

_x643 Prynne Smt, Power Park iii. 122 The first word 
signifies properly disordeied, counter-ordered, or ordered 
agmnst. k68 Earl Malmesbury Diaries ^ Corr. (1844) 

I. 31 The Russian troops, .were now counter-ordered. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple Ivii, I did not counter-order it. x88o 
Burton Reign Q. Anne IIL xiv. 2a To counter-order what 
Vendorae had ordered. 

t Cou'uterpace, sb. Ohs. [Counter- 6.] 

1. A movement in a coati ary or reverse direction. 

1380 North Plutarch (1676) 750 She [the moon] fades and 
falls away agaiiii and runs a counter-pace, Vntill she have 
foregone the light, and figure of her face. 

2. A movement or step against something. - 

1692 Temple in. 330 (Seager), The rebellion in 

Scotland broke out j upon which it was pleasant to observe 
the counterpaces that were made. X73X Swirr Pref. 
Templds Wks., Not., a Person lit to be celebrated for his 
Part in forwarding that famous League.. who had made 
such Counterpaces to destioy iL 

3. A retalialoiy action. 

i6xx Florio, Cmtra^asso, a counterpace, a forfeiture 
against law, a law, as we say, Umme for limme. 

So Cou'utexpooe v. 

x6xi Flohio, Contra^assare, to transgresse, to do or for- 
feit against any edict, to counterpace. 

i” CoU’iLterpaicer. Obs. nence-wd. One who 
paces or walks opposite; in ^/.= Antipodes. 

*SS* Recorde Cast. Kttowl, (1356) 93 Antipodes, as you 
might say Counterfooted, or Counterpasers. 
t Cou:u.tex-pa*ge> v. Obs. rare. [Counter- 
1 .] trans. To place (a text or vereion) parallel to 
another on the opposite page. 

1623 Lisle AEl/ric on O. ^ N. Test, To Rdr. 8 To fill vp 
that empty toome which of necessitie ensued the counter- 
paging gur translation, 


CounteTpais(e, obs. ff. Counterpoise. 
tCounterpa'lace, -palyss. Sc. Obs. [De« 
rivation uncertain : see Jamieson.] A rival. 

a 1453 Holland Howlai 904 As souerane him awne self 
throw bewte lie hair Counteipalace to the Pape, ourprincis, 
I plicht. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 524 Stud thow rychtwys 
to me, Cownter palyss I suld nocht be to the. 
CoTi'nter'^aded, a. Her, [Counter- 14: 
cf. next.] Of a shield : Parted into an even 
number of divisions pale-wise, and divided fess- 
wise, tbe tinctures of the upjDer and lower halves 
being counlercbanged. i7a7-3x Chambers Cycl. 
Cou*nter-pa:ly, a. Her. [a. F. contre-paU:\ 
=prec. 

X830 Robson Brit. Herald III. Gloss., Counter-pale, or 
-paly, .is the same as paly of [six, etc.], per fesse counter- 
dialed. 

tCou'nterpaue^. Obs. Forms : 5 oontre- 
pane, 6 -payne, counterpayne, -pein, 6-7 
-paine, -pane, 7 -pain. [app. a. Anglo-F. counire- 
pan, in the (unrecorded) sense ‘ opposite part f. 
centre- ■>r OF. pan piece, part, portion (see Godef.) : 
the Anglo-French word occurs in Britton, app, 

I in sense ‘ counter-part of the* contract or ‘ counter- 
obligation ’ : cf. Counter-pawn. 

X292 Britton 1. 237 Cestes condiciouns obligent les parties 
..en tele manere, qe si le un doigiie ou face, le autre est 
tenuz et obligez a fere le countrepan solom le contract.] 

1 . Law. The counterpart of an indenture, 

xsog-xo Act I Heti. VIII, c. 8 The jurye. .shall receyve 

the counterpayne of the oflice. .endented and sealed by the 
eschetour, 1348 Hall Chron. 12 b, This duke of Aumerle 
. .had his counterpaine of the endenture of the confederacie 
. .in his bosom. 2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holittshed 
II. 63/1 Keeping the one counterpane with himselfe, sealed 
with his seale that made the seizure, and leauing the other 
in the hands of the said warden. 16x4 B. Jonson Barth. 
Pair Induct., Read, Scribe, gi’ me the Counterpaine. 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 111, 1 l 414 Makers of Counter- 
panes, Writers. 

jffg. s 6 og G.^Benson Semi. 80 The assurance that we haue 
for our saluation is in the word of God , . but God keepes a 
counterpane thereof. HX628 F. Gheville Poems, Hum. 
Learning Ixxvii. 1692 Covt. Grate Conditional 31 'The 
counterpane of the Covenant, .engraven on the heart. 

2 . gm. A copy, duplicate ;= Counterpart a. 

e 147s PartenaySsSj Or ellys man myght bycomputacion 
In ther contrepane finde otheis reson. In frensh or english, 
1396 Nashe Saffron Walden V iv, I have a letter under his 
owne hand, .this is the counterpaine of it. 

3. fig. = Counterpart j. To play the cotmter- 
pane : to imitate. 

*549 Allen Vwrfif’j Par, Rev. 33 Of bothe these states. . 
the earthly Jerusalem . . is set lor a figure, comparison, 
exaranle and counterpane. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 
62 That nane sould preis to play the counteipane. xfa8 
Prynne Lovclockes 33 We are but their Echos, Shadowe.s, 
Apes, or Counterpanes. 1666-70 Brooks Wks, (1867) VI. 
107 Now is not famous London the sad counterpane of 
desolate Jerusalem? a sore and unquenchable fire hath 
turned England's metropolis into ashes. 

4 . One of two parts which fit together and com- 
plement each other ; = Counterpart 4. 

*6** T. Taylor Comm, Titus Ded., Whose holy doctrine 
and life, are the counterpaine one of the other. 16x4 T. 
Adams Devils Ba^uet 338 Our life should be the counter- 
paine of our doctrine. 1613 J. Stephens Ess. ^ Char,, Gd, 
Husband in Halliw. Repr. Char. Bks. (1837) 139 Love and 
providence be the two counterpanes of a good husband. 

Counterpane^ (kau'ntoipeu, -pein). Also 
7 -poyne, 8 -pain. [An alteration of the earlier 
Counterpoint 2 , the second element being made 
identical with the word Pane (F.pan, 'L.pannus 
cloth), used in istbe. (cf. quots. 1459, 1464) in 
the sense ‘ coverlet, bed-cover or with the same 
element in Cover-pane covering cloth, q, v.] 

Tbe outer covering of a bed, generally more or 
less ornamental, being woven in a raised pattern, 
quilted, made of patch-work, etc. ; a coverlet, a 
quilt. 

[*459 lev. in Poston Lett. No, 336 I, 484 [Bedchamber] j 
fedder bed. .Item, ij blankettys, j payre of schettys. Item j 
rede ]pane furryd with connyngs. [Also on p. 483 *«.] 1464 
Will in Drapers Diet. s.v., Six pair of blankets, and a pane 
of minever.] 

1603 Drayton Bar. Warsvi.xW, On which, a Tissue coun- 
terpoyne was cast. 1626 Sir R. Boyle Diary (x886) 11. 193 
For [the], .outside ofa skarlett gown to mak a Counterpane 
sutable to my Skarlett Bedd. 1679 Eond. Gae, No. 1434^ 
An Indian Counter-pane or Coverlid with silk and silver. 
*745 F- Thomas yml. Anson's Voy. 200 The Counterpain is 
in a manner the same. They do not use Feather Beds. 
*83* H. MeiAtillb. Whale iv. 28 The counterpane was of 
patchwork. 1885 Tennyson In Children's HosptialvvA, Her 
dear, long, lean, little arms lying out on the counterpane. 

Counterpanion : see Counter-companion- 
Counter -parade, -parry {Fencing)', see 
Counter sb.^ 

Cou*iiter-paro:le> [Counter- 8 b.] An ad- 
ditional or extra parole or password given in time 
of alam. Cf. Counter-sign. 

*823 in Crabb Technol, Diet. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Coumterpart (kau'ntsipait). [Counter- 8 : 
cf. F. contre-partie (i3tbc. in Godef, Suppl.)] 

1 . Law. The opposite part of an Indenture, 
q. V. ; each of the indented parts of a deed of con- 
tract, etc., in its. relation to tbe other part ; esp. 
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that which is not considered the principal part or 
originE^l, e. g. the executed copy of a lease or 
receipt retained by the grantor as a counter-security. 

*617 Siu R._ Boyle Diary C18861 1 . 160 Sir Walter Raleigh 
. . endorsed with his own hand on the counterpart of the lease. 
1767 Blackstomb Comm. II. 296 When the several parts 
of an indenture are interchangeably executed by the several 
parties, that part or copy which is executed by the grantor 
IS usually called the original, and the rest are counterparts. 
180B Regttl. Service at Sea v. ii. § 16 The Captain is to 
keep Counterparts of all the Accounts of the Receipt and 
Expenditure of Stores and Provisions with which the Ship 
shal] be supplied. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Haiidy Bh. 
Prop. Lanu xvi. 107 A counterpart of the lease is to be exe- 
cuted ly the lessee. x866 Rogers Agric. ij- Prices I. xxvi. 
€44 It does not seem that any counterpart was delivered to 
the borrower. 

atyzo SiiEFriELD (Dk. Buckhm.) (1753) I. 120 And 
this contract [friendship] will never hold, without an exact 
counterpait. 

+ 2. A duplicate, or exact cojpy. 06s. 
ai 6 y 6 Hale Laiu Eng. (J.), In some things the laws of 
Normandy agreed with the laws of England ; so that they 
seem to be, as it were, copies or counterparts one of another. 
171a Addison Sped. No. 267 T 4 In The Spanish Friar . . 
the two different Plots look like Counterparts and Copies of 
one another. 

3. fig, A person or thing so answering to another 
as to appear a duplicate or exact copy of it. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759! 1 . 136 So like in all Things, 
that one Brother Is but a Counterpart of th’ other. 17S5 
CowFER Tiroc. 442 Pie, that .seemed our counleipart at first, 
Soon shows the strong similitude reveis’d. 18x4 W. Irving 
T. Tram. I. 31 A full-length portrait.. the very counterpart 
of his visitor of the preceding night, x8fo Tyndall Glac. 

II. App. 429 You can . . build up a sandstone mass which 
shall be the exact counterpart of that presented by nature. 

4. One of two parts which fit and complete each 
other ; a person or thing forming a natural com- 
plement to another. 

X634 Wither Emblems 99 To meet each other's nat'rall 
Counteipart. ^1700 Dryoen (].), Oh counterpart Of our 
soft sex; well aie you made our lords. xSaa Hazlitt 
Tahle-t. I. xvi. 392 Popular fury finds its counterpart in 
courtly servility, 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (xSasl I. ii. 
X12 In counterpart to this complacency, .there is a felt dis- 
comfort. sSdoiiA.VGmosPAys.Geog. ii 19 Beep-sea valleys 
. .are the counterparts of the mountain chains. 

5. Music. A part written 'against’ or to ac- 
company another. [CotIKTBR- 13.] 

[xS97 'Ri.oss.'EV Introd. Mus. xS 4 Likewise betwixt the treble 
and counter pait another might easilie be placed.] 1706 
PiiiLUFS (ed. Kersey), Counter-part, ,0. Term in Musick, 
only importing one Part to be opposite to another ; as the 
Bass is said To be the Counter-part of the Treble. 1806 
Gregory Diet. Arts ^ Sc, I. 446. 

6 . atlrid, 

X833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) 1 . iii, xgs Urging on- 
ward their counterpart desires. 1885 Law Times Rep. LI. 
662/1 The parties having come to an agreement, .the terms 
thereof were embodied in two counterpart documents, 
t Coxi'llterp^a:rby. Ohs. Also 6 oonter-, 7 
centre-, [a. F. emtre-partU (i 6 lh c. in Littr^ ; 
13 th c. in Godef. Suppl.')i\ 

1. An opposite parkin a law-suit or contest ; an 
adversary or opponent. 

*SS 7 N. T. (Genev.) Lstke xii. 58 Whyle thou goest with 
thy conterpartie to y" ruler. *577-87^ Holinshed Chron. 

III. 838/2 Then in came the counterpartie richlie apparelled, 
to the^number of twelue, 16x4 Brief Inform. Affairs of 
Palatinate 52 These commings and goings too and fro, 
caused by the contreparty, were for no other end. 

2. The opposite party in a contract, etc. 

1676 R. Dixon Two Test. 29 As to the Act of God, Abra- 
ham was not the Counterparty with whom it was done, but 
the Beneficiary unto whom it was done. 

3 . ==C 0 TTNTEIIPAIIT I. 

sSzi^ Brief Infortn. Affairs of Palatinate yp, Theinstrac. 
tion of the said Embassade (the counter-partie whereof is in 
mens hands) sheweth the quite contrarie. 

Counterpase, -payse, obs. IT. Coubtbbfoisb. 
Cou:iiter-pa‘Ssant, «- Her. [Counter- 14 .] 
Passant or walking in opposite directions. 

x6xa Guillim Heraldry m, xv.(x66o) 183 He beareth. .two 
lioncels counterpassant, syzj Bradley Fam. Did, s.v., 
When two Lions are born in Coats of Arms, and one appears 
to .be passing or walking^quite the contrary Way with the 
other ; the Heralds call it by the Term Counter-passant. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. x. 60. 

Cou’uter-passioii. Also 7 centre-. [Coun- 
ter- 2 , 3 , 8 .] 

a. A passion opposed to or the opposite of 
another, f b. Passion or suffering corresponding 
to that felt by another. *1' c. An outburst of passion 
against something. 

XM7 Daniel Civ. Wars viii. Ixxviii, When this great 
fight of counter-passions had been throughly try'd. 1609 
Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath, 36s These sections 
conclusorie, are rather Contre-passions of Lunacie, then 
artificial! closes of an Epilogue. 1630LENNARD tr. Charron’s 
Wisd. I. XX. heading. Of Covetousness and her counter- 
passion. C1630 Jackson Creed vr.- xxxiii. Wks. V. 520 
Punished according to the rule of retaliation or counter- 
p^sion. X793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 81 (X794) III. 29X 
The prevalence of some counter-passion, 
t Cou'nter-pawa^ Obs, [f. Counter- 5 + 
Pawn ; but possibly directly from OF. contrepan, 

* a pledge, gage^ or pawne, especially of an immoue- 
able’ ^otgr.), found from. J 3 thc. in Godef. in 
sense ‘security, evidence, or assurance of pro- 


perty’; cf. also AF. countrepan quoted under 
CouNTEBPANE 1, and see Pane, Pawn (both from 
OF. pan').'] = Counterpane ^ i. 

x6xx Cotcr., Contregage, a counter-gage, or counter- 
pawne. 1620 Ford ^^(x843) 46 A tripartite coimter- 
pawne, wherby wee hold the possession of life. 1634 — P. 
Warheck 11. iii, No indentuie but has its counterpawn. 

Gounterpease, -peise, obs. ff. Counterpoise. 
Coll’ntel^pe]lalty. [Counter- 3 ; transl. 
Gr. dvTirtfjiTjais.] Cr. Aniiq. The penalty which 
an accused person who had been pronounced guilty 
suggested for himself in opposition to that which 
the accuser proposed. 

1847 Grote Greece ii. xxxvi. IV. 494 note. The practice of 
calling on the accused party, after having been pionounced 
guilty, to impose upon himself a counter-penalty . . in con- 
trast with that n^ed by the accuser, was a convenient ex- 
pedient for bringing the question to a substantive vote of 
the dikasts. X87S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 342 Why should 
he propose any counter-penalty -when he does not know 
whether death . . is a good or an evil ? 

Conter-pest, -petition, -picture, -pillar, 
etc. : see (fouNTBR-. 

t Coxi*nter-pila*ster. Ohs. [Counter- 8 : 
cf.mod.F. contrepilastrei] An opposite or second- 
ary pilaster ; in qnot. a pilaster projecting from a 
pier (which was formerly called a pilaster). 

1730 A. Gordon MaffeCs Anfihith. 220 The Counter- 
pilaster, or the fiat Pillar runs fiom (he Foot of it to the 
Top. Ibid. 221 The lower Pilasters have.. in the Middle 
of them, in place of our Counter-pilaster, a half Boric 
Pillar. 

Goa:jiter-pla‘ced,^tr.///i?- [Counter- 14 a.] 
Placed in opposite directions. 

X678 Lond. Gas.^ No. X318/4 A brown Gelding . .with a 
. .brand marked with two P's counter-placed, thus, qp upon 
his near shoulder. 1830 Robson Brit. Herald III. Gloss., 
Counter-placed, opposite to each other. 

Coimter-plan, -play : see Counter-. 
CoU'Uterplea, Law. Also 7 -plee. [Coun- 
ter- 3 .] An answer or replication to a plea or 
request made, in which arguments are advanced 
why the same should not be admitted. 

X56S T. Stapleton Fortr, Faith 69 Is this counterplea 
good by any lawe. . of man or of God? 10x3 Sir H. Finch 
(X 636) 370 In writs of right or of possession, .that is a good 
counterplea. x8m Tomlins Lomu Diet, s.\, 'Benefit of Clergy, 
Against the defendant's prayer of clergy, the prosecutor 
may file a Counter-Plea ; alledging some fact, which in law 
depiives the defendant of the privilege he claims. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. v, 60 She now asked impa- 
tiently where the laird was. Not where she could reach 
him to lodge a counter-plea, the stewaid answered. 
fig. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1 . 393 A counter-jilea to that pro- 
phane and peremptory pnnciple of the atheists. 

t Counterplea'd, V, Ohs. Also 4-5 contre-, 
couter-,, counter-, ooixatre-, comituT-, couxl- 
tyr-plede, -pleide, -plete. [a. AF. conlreplede-r, 
f. contre- against to PIiBAP.] 

1. Law, To plead in opposition to (a declara- 
tion, demand, voucher, etc., of the opposite 
party) ; to make a counterplea. 

[1275 Act y, Edw. I, c. 40 Furveu est en brief de possession 
. .que si le tenaunt vouche a garaunt, e le demaundaunt le 
contr^ pleide, etc. 1292 Britton iii. xi. jl 15 Et si le autre 
garraunt viegne en court et countreplede la garrauntie.] 
153a Palsgr. 500/x Whan a man of lawe maketh a reason 
peremtorie, it can nat be contrepleted. 16x3 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 370 If the vouchee counterplead the warrantie, 
and it be found against him, he shall lose the land. 1642 
Perkins Prof. Bk. iii. § 200 The demandant may well 
counterpleade the voucher. 

JiS' *534 More On the Passion Wks. X280/1 His mercy no 
cause had to counterpleade his justice, in abiidgyng the 
eternitye of the proude spirites pmne. 1589 Warner A lb. 
Eng. Prose Add. (16x2) 338 AEneas. .thankfully acknow- 
ledged her great bounde, counter-pleading to haue pre- 
tended a departure without leaue taken. 

b. absol. To plead or argue one against the 
other. 

c x6ix Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. iv. Wk.s. (1621) 500 
There is a Tale, that once the Hoast of Birds . .ambitiously 
did strive. And counter-plead for the Prerogative. 

2. gen. To argue against (a person, statement, 
etc.) ; to oppose in argument ; to contradict. , 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiL zoo Ne countre;plede clerkes I 
conseille he for cure, i;x385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 476 
Lat be thyn arguynge For loue ne wele nat countyrpletyd 
be In ryght ne wrong. 

absol X430 Lydg. Chron. Tr(^ Prol,, Aga3me the trouth 
who so euer striue Or counterplede or make any debate, 

t CoTL'nter-plig'lLt. Ohs. nonce-wd. [Coun- 
ter- 6 + Plight fold,] A fold in the opposite 
direction, 

X625 Lisle D» Bartas, Noe 155 Among the greater six, 
that with a counter plight \pli coutraire] Do half divide 
the globe, the circl ofMaich-day-night Js justly set betwixt 
the north and southern pole. 

Cou’nterplot, sh. [Counter- 3 , a.] 

1. A plot contrived to defeat another plot. 
c x6xx Sylvester Du Bartasn, rv. iv. 96X The Towns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to counter-push their Foe. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Seand, v. iii. Plot and counter-plot, 
erad i XS79 Bixon Windsor IL vi. 60 The lords, suspecting 
his designs, were talking of a counterplot. 

1 2. A plotting against. Ohs. 

1664 More Myst. Iniq. iv. xo Such a Mystery as in effect 
is a real counterplot and undermining as well of the Privative 
as Positive Scope of the Gospel of Christ. 


Cou'iiterplo:t, v. [Countee- i.] 

1 . intr. To devise a counterplot against ; to plot 
in opposition. 

*597 Daniel Civ. Wars Wks. (17x7) S5 You have great 
Cause your Subjects to suspect. And counterplot against 
their Subtilties. X675 Art Contetiim. i. § i. 176 When 
lapsed man had counterplotted against himself, defeated the 
purpose of the Divine goodness, etc. x86x Perry Hist. Ch. 
Eng.l. XV. 533 Against these plots the bishop counterplotted. 

2 . trans. To plot against (a plot, or plotter); 
to frustrate by a counterplot. 

X662 Pefys Diary 27 June, He do counterplot them Iw 
setting him up higher still, 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles HI. 
5S_ Their plotted contrived evil was counter-plotted and con- 
trived by God for good. 1700 Tyrrell Hist, Eng. IL S85 
He was Counter-plotted by Jhe other's Policy. lyxx W. 
King tr, Naude's Ref. Pol, iii. 69 It is permitted to counter- 
plot what is plotted against us. 1887 Spectator 27 Aug. 
1160 To counterplot that infamous trickster. 

Hence Cou'uterplo-'tter, -plo-'ttins’ vhl. sh. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smed. xii. The endless brabbles and 
counterplottings of the Bishops. 174X Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. 2c^ All his strat^ems . . and' all your pretty 
counterplottings. 1883 D. H. Wheeler By-ways ff Lit. 
viii. X47 Marc Antony the counterplotter. 

COTmterpoint (kau-ntajpoint), sh?- Also 6 
-poinct, oonterpoynt, -pointe, Sc. cuntixpoint. 
[In sense i, a. F. contrepoint (15th c, in.LiUre)=a 
Olt. contrdpunto, in med.L. contrapimctum, cantus 
contrapuncius, lit. ‘ song or music pointed-againsl,’ 
the part added as accompaniment to a plain-song 
being indicated by notes, ‘pricks’, or 'points’, set 
against (over or under) the notes or points of the 
oiiginal melody. In senses 3 and 4, f. Counteb- 

3, 6, 8.] I. Music. 

1 . The melody added as accompaniment to a 
given melody or * plain-song ’. Also fig. 

1530 Palsgr. 2o 8/4 Conterpoynt, contrepoyni. 1549 
Compl. Stot.'A. 39 The lyntquhit sang cuntirpoint quhen 
the os3il jelpit, 1620 Shelton Qnix. HI. xxviii. 197 To 
our braying Music, what counterpoint Could you expect 
ut bat_ blows ? xBM Morris Earthly Par. i. (1870) 3^ A 
rainy wind from'twixt the trees arose, And sang a mournful 
counterpoint to those. x8So Ouselev in Grove Did. Mus, 
I, 407 It is usual to take some fragment of an old chant or 
chorale as the ‘canto fermo' or plain-chant, to which other 
parts or melodies are added as accompaniments . . This is 
called ' adding a counterpoint to a given subject 

2 . The art of adding one or moie melodies as 
accompaniment to a given melody or ‘ plain-song ’ 
according to certain fixed rules ; the style of com- 
position in which melodies are thus combined. 

Double counterpoint : counterpoint in which the melodies 
are so constructed as to admit of being placed in any order 
above or below one another. 

XS97 Morley Introd. Mus. 71 The first waie wherein we 
shew the vse of the coides, is called Counterpoint : that is, 
when to a note of the plainsong, there goeth but one note 
of descant. 1674 Playford Skill Mm. iii. i Counterpoint 
..was the old manner of Composing Ports together, by 
setting Points or Pricks one against another, 1762 J. Brown 
Poetry fr Mm, v. (1763) 67 Counterpoint, or an artificial 
Composition in various Parts, was altogether unknown. 
x88o Ouseley in Grove Diet. Mm. 1. 408 Plain counter- 
point is generally divided into five species. The first is 
called 'note against note '..The second species is called 
'two notes to one'.. The third species is called 'four notes 
to one'. .'The fourtli is called 'syncopated counteipoint’.. 
The fiffh species is called ‘florid counterpoint’. 

II. general, 

•j* 3 . A contrary point (in an argument). Ohs. 

1563 Jewel Repl, Harding (i6ix) 151 Heere M. Harding, 
by counterpoints . . compareth the state of the Primitiue 
Church ana his Church of Rome together. <2x626 Bp. 
Anorewes Serm. (*85^ I. 158 Which two counterpoints 
make in shew a conflict or contradiction between the 
Prophet and the Evangelist. 

4. The opposite point; fthe exact opposite, 
antithesis. 

1399 Sandys Enropst Spec. (x63b) 167 Who afifecting in 
them selves and followers a certeine .^gelicall purity, fell 
sodainely to the very counterpoinct ofjustifying bestiality. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 834 ‘rheportall. .standing 
in counterpoint with the third gate above mentioned. 1603 
B. JoNsoN Sejanns iii. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 151/x My ambition 
is the counterpoint. 1878 Tennyson Q. Maty ni. vi. Should 
her love . . Veer to the counterpoint. 

Hence Cou'ntexpolntlst, *'a contrapuntist; 
Con^ntexpointless a,, lacking counterpoint. 

z8a6 M. Kelly Remin. 1 . 225 , 1 compare a good melodist 
to a fine racer, and counterpointists to hack post horses. 
X887 E. Gurney Tertium Quid II, 30 Figureless counter- 
pointless see-sawings. 

tCoxi*llterpoilit,J^-*^ Obs, Forms: sootm- 
tarppnt, center-, 5 oowntyr-, cowntter-, cown- 
ter-, counterpoyxit(e, 6-7 -point(e. [a. OF. 
contrepoinie (15th c. in Littr^), synonym of courie- 
pointe, both forms being app. corruptions of OF. 
cuilte-pointe, coulte-pointe, coute-pointe, repr. L. 
culcita puncta (see Du Cange) lit. ‘ quilt stabbed 
or stitched tbrongh, quilted mattress ’, The first 
element is thus the same word as Quilt; the 
second has, since 1600, been altered to panel] A 
quilted cover for a bed ; a Counterpane. 

[X423 Schedule, 1 Hen. VI, Add. MS. 4603 f. 170 Item le 
testour. .Item le Counterpoint da dit lit.] c 1450 Bk. Cur- 
tasye 435 in Baiees Bk, (x868) 314 po counturpynt he lays 
on 'beddys fete. 1324 Test, Ebor, (Surtees) V. 1S6 My best 
fetherbed and oon cowntter poynte of tapstre worke. . 1388 

185-3 
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Lafic. Wills III. 13 A feather bedd a bolster and a counter- 
poynte of tapistree. i6zo Shelton IV. xxiv. 223 

Hid wth the sheets and counterpoint. x6g^ Land. Gas. 
No. 0549/4 Stolen.. Curtains and Counterpoint of a Bed, 
of Indian Damask. 

b. Comb., as counterpoint-master. 

1611 CoTCR , Ctmtr^ointerie, the shop of a Quilter, or 
Counterpoin t-maker. 

+ CoU'ntexpOilit, ®. ohs—^ [a. OF. contre- 
pointer (in 15th c. also coutepoincter) to quilt, f. 
contr^ointe, etc. sb. : see prec. 

In F^ch this vb. has run together with^ an original 
word cantrv-^omier to set point against point, add the 
countemint in music, point a battery against another, 
cross, tHwait, etc. : see Cotgr. and Xiittrd.] ^ 

To quilt by stitching togetber two pieces of cloth 
with an intervening layer of padding. 

1^98 Florio, Imioltire, to stufife, to quilt, to humhase or 
counterpoint, 2599 Mimsheh Sp. Conirofutttear, to 
counterpoint, 

Counterpointed, -poi*at6, a. Her. [F. 
contrepointi^ f. corUre agiunst, opposite + point 
point.] (See quot) 

XTST-Sx Chambers Cycl., Counter-pointed . . is when two 
chevrons in One escutcheon meet m the points ; the one 
rising, as usual, from the hase, and the other inverted, fall- 
ing from the chief.. They may also be counter-pointed., 
when they are founded on the sides of the shield, and the 
points meet that way ; called counter-pointed in/esse. 

Cotmierpoi‘SaT>le, a. rare. In 6 -peisable. 
[f. CoDKTEEPOlBE V. + -ABLE.] That Can be coun- 
terpoised, or weighed in the opposite scale. 

iSj 6 Fleshng Panopl. Mpist. 363 So excellent, that 
nothing tberaith is counterpeisable, Jhid. 365. 

CotlUterpoise (kau'ntsjpoiz), sh. Forms : a. 
5 oow nt yrpeyce, -peys, cotULtrepeis, 6-7 coun- 
teinpeiz(e, -peyse, -peyze, -pease, -peaze; 5 
coimtxepaae, coiuiterpais, 6 -payee; 3 . 5 
(? oowntyrpoya), 6-7 counteipoyae, 6-8 -poize, 
6- -poise. [ME. a. OF. countrepeis, -pais = Cen- 
tral F. contrepois (now f. centre- against + 
peiSi peis L. petuum weight. The original OF. 
eii which became in Parisian in 13th c. ' es, was 
retained in Northern French, and gave ai in 
Anglo-French and English; but towards 1600 the 
latter adopted the contemporary continental Fr. ez.] 

1 . A weight which balances another weight, or 
acts against a force, so as to establish equilibrium j 
an equal or counterbalancing weight. 

u. c X430 Lyog. Min. Poems 30 (Halliw.l The countre* 

f iase was light. C1440 Promp, Parv. gg Cowyntyrpeyce 
K. "peys, X4^Pyusou -poys], Itostimentum, Uhmmmtnm. 
1330 JPalsgk. sog/a Counterpaysej contrepoys. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Contrepois, a counterpease. 

8 . tSgS Flobio, Mcerchia deUa stadera, a counterpoise, 
ante thing put in the ballances or scales to make euen 
weight. x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mec/t. xxxiv. 259 
We put a Metalline counterpoise into the opposite Scale. 
X793 Smeaton Edystonc L. 195 These . . are of the same 
weight, and therefore a counterpoize to each other. x8a4 
R. Stvabt Hist. Steasn Engine X43 The counterpoise at 
the other end of the lever-beam rmses the pistons to the top 
of their respective cylinders. x868 Lockyer Elem. Astrcn. 
250 Wheels and counterpoises . . to facilitate the raising of 
the telescope when the collimators . . are examined, 

2 . trantf. and Jig. Something of equivalent force, 
effect, or weight on the opposite side ; that which 
serves as a counter-balance or set-off. 

a. et^'w PiJgr. LyfManhode n. xlix. (i860) xgg pat j 
sbal fyade in pis place countrepeis and equipollence of he 
hegge of penitence. 1583 Parsons Chr. Exerc, ii. iii. 250 
The meeuouscounterpeaze of discontentmentes, that euerie 
worldly plesure hath with it. a x6a8 F. Greville Sidney 
(1632) 27 A Protestant party, rais'd, .to be a ballance or 
counteipease to that dangerous Heptarchy of Spain. 

8. 15^ North Plutarch (1676) 137 Who. .put (as a man 
will say) a counterpoise into the ballance. x6a5 Bacon Ess., 
Empire (Arb.) 307 Their Second Nobles . . are a Counter- 
poize to the Higher Nobility, that they grow not too Potent. 
x6^^ Contempt. State of Man i. ii. (1699) 21 There is no 
felicity upon Earth which carries not its counterpoise of 
Misfortunes, xyxg Young Revenge 11. i, O jealousy, .thou 
grwd counteiTOue For all the transports beauty can in- 
spire ! x8S9 Mill Eiherty iii. (X865I 39/1 The counterpoise 
and corrective to that tendency. X863 Geo. Eliot Rotnolet 
I. ix, There was no counterpoise or rival to Folitian. 
tb. A compea 3 &tioQ, equivalent. Qhs. 

X300 Greene ilfbMrw. Game. Ded. (161Q 3 If your Honour 
shall but., partly like it, the end of my labours [shall] hauea 
condigne counterpoise. x6ox Shaks. All's Wellu, iii. 182 
Tell her she is thine : to whom 1 promise A counterpoize, 
if not to thy estate A ballance more repleat. 

8. The state of being balanced ; equilibrium. 

<>• X394 Flat Jewell-ko. iii, 61 If there be a true counter- 
petze gmen to a short tallow candle. 160a Carcw Carn- 
wffff (1723) 331 b. With .so equall a countetpeyze, that the 
push of a finger will sensibly moue it too and fro. 

8. X39X Sylvester Hu Barias 1. iii. 415 All aimats then 
should not be serv d aright With equal! Coanterpoiz of day 
imd night. X664 Power Exp. Philos, ii. 105 After a few 
vibrations up and down, .they arrive at a Counterpoise. 
x(»7 Milton P. L. iv. iooi The pendulous round Earth 
with ballanc't Aire In counterpoise. 
h.J!g. 

2843 Milton Tetrack. (i8sx) 222 Others coming without 
authority from God, sball^ change this counterpoise. 1835 
I. Taylor Spir. Hespot. ii. 38 These . . antagonistic pnn- 
ciples are in a state of doubtful counterpoise throughout 
Cmistendom. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks« 
II. 1x3 The. , two styles of mind.. are ever in counter- 
poise. 


e. In the manege : The clue balance and equili- 
brium of a rider in his seat. 

17*7 in Bailey (vol. II). 

4 . attrib. 

1469 Pluiupton Corr. 21 A counterpak wheith of the 
wheight stone that the wooll was weyed with. 1765 Lud- 
L.\M in Phil. Tram. LV. 208 Before the counterpoise steel 
pin and loop are put on. 

CoTinterpoise (kaumtsipoiz), ®. Forms : a. 
4-5 countrepese, -peyse, 4-7 counterpoise, 
-peyse, 5 contrepeyae, cotmterpeyoe, 6 con- 
trepece, counterpease, -peaze, conterpaoe, 
conturpayse, 6-7 coimterpaise, -payse ; 5-7 

counte3Tpoys(e, 7 -poize, -poyze, 6- counter- 
poise. [ME, countrepese, -peise, a. OF. conire- 
peser (pres. sing, orig.jteir^) ; in 36-1 7th c. assimi- 
lated to the sb. with -paisel\ 

1 . trans. To balance by a weight on the opposite 
side or acting in opposition ; to counterbalance : a. 
of the thing ; b. of persons or agents. 

«. i366DRANT.^^ivzetf’f5Vzf.i.wi. Fiij, Simo may. .have 
not giftes, or qualities, to counterpeyse a straw. XS77 
risok England 11. xxv. (1877) 1. 361 One shilling of siluer in 
those dales did counterpeise our common ounce. 

p. X396 Spenser F. Q. v. it 30 That all the world he 
would weigh equallie, If ought he had the same to counter- 
poys. XS96 Nasiie Saffron Walden 42 It [the book] couu- 
terpoyseln a Cade of Herring, and three Holland Cheeses. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, iii. 177 We counterpoiz'd both it 
and the thread with a wright in the other Scale. X794 G. 
Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. I. iii. yx The pressure upwards 
is thus counterpoised hy the mercury in the tube. 1846 
Joyce i'«. 2?Hif.xiii.i68 Apieceof lead is made to counter- 
poise the bottle. 

+ c. To put as an equivalent. Obs. rare. 

1613 Sylvester AiVr/e^diftasWks. II. 88/378 If somtimes 
som truth they chance to hit Theyll connterpoiz a hundred 
lies for it. 

2 . transf. and fig. To balance in power, quality, 
or effect ; to be, or furnish, an equivalent for ; to 
counterbalance, compensate. 

a, ^1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1358 For to recoueren 
biisse and ben at ese And passed wo with ioie countrepese 
Iv.r. -peyse]. X393 Gower Coif, III. 190 Pite may nought 
he counterpeised Of tiranme with no peise. XS30 Rastell 
Bk, Purgat. Ill, xiii, Not sufl^cyent sorowe to counter- 
peyse the pleasure. i6aa T. Fitzherbert Apol. 9 a, With 
the shewe of some plausible seruice, to counterpeyse the 
offences he had committed. 

0 . 1386 T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad, i._(x504) jjS Even 
the meatest worldly happines is counterMised with evilj. 
idoyWALKiNGTON Opt, Gloss X. (1664) 1x7 Their rare Quali- 
ties. , do more than counterpoize this Natural fault, c 1630 
Risdon Sura. Devon (1714) I- 67 Let my Labour counter- 
poise your Patience, vjji Fielding Conversation Wks. 
1784 lx. 379 A weakness wUch may counterpoise this 
merit. x8^ Frouoe Hist, Eng, I. 343 [More] had at- 
tempted to counterpoise the attack upon the church by 
destroying the unhappy protestants, 

•(* 8 . intr. To be equiponderant, act as a counter- 
balance (ft?, with, against). Obs. 

a. c X430 Lydg. Bochas i. x. (1344) 22 a, If any sorowe or 
mischiefs unrecured May counteroeyce to that I haue in- 
dured. xsax Fisher Whs, 1. (187^ 321 Yf all these so many 
testyraonyes . . shall not counterpease agaynst one frere, 
1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. iv. sox Such a bitter- 
nesse of sorrow., as may in balaunce counterpaise with the 
trust of pardon, 

4 . irans. To bring into or keep in a state of 
equilibrium, lit. «aAfig. 

*39? Gowr:R Con/. III. 135 Whiche is a thing full ne- 
cessaire To counterpeise me balaunce. X575 Turberv. 
Veneris 92 My doctor brings his drugs to counterpaise all 
quarrels; xdaz-ji Burton Anal. MH. in. iv. i. 1. (x6sr) 
639 This makes us happy, counterpoising our hearts in all 
miserie. x6« N. Carpenter Geo^ Del. i. iv. 74 No man 
can imagine now the parts of the Earth about the Center 
should alwayes be equally counterpoyzed. x86o Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. § ago The exquisite compensation of 
this grand machine, riie atmosphere. It is exquisitely and 
wonderfully counterpoised, 

5 . a. To weigh (a thing) with, i. e. against 
(another), in order to ascertain their relative 
values. 

X683 Cotton tr. Montaigne (xBjy) I, 75 He renders him- 
self unworthy of it who will counterpoise its cost with its 
fruit. X79S Southey yoan of Arc viu. 498 Who in the 
deceitful scales Of worldly wisdom, dare to counterpoise 
The right with the expedient. 

tb. To weigh mentally; to balance opposite 
consider<Ttions in one’s mind ; to consider or 
ponder carefully. Also absol. Obs. 

®*'177 Caxton JasoH^ 1x3 b, And after [she] began to 
think and contrepeyse in her mynde in dyuerce maners. 
c 1500 .SV:. Poem Heraldry 191 in Q, Eliz. Acad,' 100 Quha 
will study his wittis, and contmpace The hie planetis, and 
signis of the aire. x^3 Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 300 He 
acts with circumspection. He is a Janus in counterpoising, 
and an Argus in discerning. 

Hence Cou-nterpoised ppl. a . ; Oou'nterpois- 
iug vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

csijy Caxton yason 72 Nomore seche weyes so contre- 
peysed. x6a3 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents iii. xviii. 208 
Held firme with a counter-poised wei^t. xSsj Rouse 
Myst, Marr. 316 The soul is kept in aft evenness . . by 
reason of the counterpoising consolations. 1836 1 . Tay- 
lor Phys. Th. omother L (1857) 189 Some counterpoised 
statements. 1878 F. Harrison in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 701 
The doctrine of right become5..a network of qualifications, 
counterpoising duties, and compensations. 


Couuterpoi'son, cou’nter-poisson. arch. 
Also 6 center-, contre-, [a. F. contrepoison (H, 
Estienne 1539) ; cf. It. coniraveleno, med.L. con- 
travenenum, and see Countbb- 10 a, 9.] 

1 . A medicine that counteracts the influence of 
a poison ; an antidote. 

X378 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixxxvii. 266 They mengle the floures 
. .in conterpoysons & medicines that are made to expell 
poyson. 1397 Geearde Herbal jt. xxi. (1633) 269 They . . 
are mixed m Counter poysons as Trade, Mythridate, and 
such like Compositions. _ x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 14 
A soveiaigne counterpoison and lemedie against all venim. 
X678 J. Philips TavemieVs Trav. in. i. 100 He sent me. . 
a Case of Medicaments and Counter-poysons. 

Jig, X548 Veron {title\ An Holsom Antidotus or counter- 
poysen agaynst the pestilent heresye and sect of Ana- 
baptistes. 41603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. 
(161S) 440 tJnlesse by the counterpoyson of the word of God 
nee vomit it out againe. 1636 Cowley Find. Odes, To Dr. 
Scarborough, A Med’cine and a Counter-poyson to the 
Age. 

b. attrib. 

1629 J Parkinson Parad. xxvi. ai6 Acominm saliiti- 
ferum,.va English.. eyther wholsome Helmet flower, or 
counterpoisou Monkes hood. 1636 James Iter Lane. 328 
Y“ rich prizd homes Of counter-poyson sea-fish unicornes. 

2 , An opposite poison. 

1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (ed. 11) 473 The vulgar 
notion, that every poison is cured by some counter-poison, 
as a specific, has done much hurt. 1832 Southey Hist. 
Pentns, War III. 102 The men whose heart . . revolted 
against intolerance . . were themselves infected with the 
counterpoison of French philosophy. 

Cou'nter-potle. [Couhtek- 6,] The oppo- 
site pole. 

1839 De Quincey Rom. Meals Wks. 1863 III. 267 This 
'prandium'. .was taken standing, .the very counter-pole to 
the luxurious posture of dinner. 1840 — Style i. (i860} 197 
It offers the direct counterpole to the French style. 

Couuter-po’nderaut, a. nonce~wd. [Coun- 
tTBB- 3 ; as if f. a L. contra-ponderdre to weight 
against.] Counter-weighing, counter-balancing. 

1824 New_ Monthly Mag. X. 28 The equipoise of the 
system required a counter-pondeiant continent in the south- 
ern ocean. 

Counter-pond, -post : see Counteb-. 
i'Comiterpo'iie, v, Ohs. rare. [f. Countee- 
I + L. fon^e to place ; cf. Conteaponb, -pose.] 
trans. To place against, set in opposition to, 

1629 Mabde tr. Fonseca’s Dev. Coniempl. 45 Christ, .doth 
counterpone his authoritie to that of the Law-giuers. 

t Counterpo'ny, a. Her. Obs. [Codntbb- 
14.] S= CODNTEE-COirPONY. 
x6ix [see Counter-checky], 

t Couaterpo’rtraiture. Obs. [Coonteb- 
8b: cf. counterfeit, coimterfigure.'] = Coontee- 
PABT 3. Cf. counter-likeness. 

i&i E. Taylor tr. Behmen’s Theos, Philos, 349 His Copy 
or Counterportraiture. 

Counterpose (kanntGrpi^K’z), v. rare. [f. 
Countbb- i + -pose, after L, contrdpmfre : see 
CONTBAPONB, -POSE.] 

1. trans. =Contbapose. 

1637 S. W. Schism Disp, 64 To points which they ac- 
counted fundamental, 1 counterpos’d- .suchas theyesteemed 
not-fundamental. 1665 J. S'cnjcAirTSwre-JboiingGaVibsn 
two Causes are counterpos'd. xS?! Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 580 Sentences . . in whicn the infinitLve-regaant 
with ‘ to ' stands counterposed with our flexional infinitive. 

12 . Blending Countbepoisb and Coktbapobe 
in form and sense. 

X594 Blundevil Exerc, vii. xxyi. (ed. 7) 688 The North 
art of the Needle.. would alwaies decline downward if it 
e not otherwise counterposed or letted. 1637 R. Bailue 
Lett. 4 ymls. (1841) 1. 33 To counterpose this policy the 
other party resolved to draw up a formall complaint. 

Hence Cou’nter-po'sed ppl. a. Her. ‘ Placed 
opppsite to each other.’ Robson .Srit. Herald 1830. 
Conuterposi'tion. [n. of action f. as prec. ; 
see also Countbb- 6, 9.] 

1 1 . Opposition, CONTBAPOSiriON. Obs. 

*594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 117 The much 
cold of the countrey calleth backe the naturall heat inwmd 
by counterposition. 

2 . The opposite or contiary position. [Coun- 
tbb- 9.] 

_x86x F. Hall in yml. Asiai. See, Bengal 4 To substan- 
tiate the counter-position to that which 1 1^», 

Counter-po'tence,. -po'tency, a. Her. 
l‘=>F.contre-^tenci: see Countbb- 14. In English 
the final -i appears sometimes treated as an Eng- 
lish -e mute,] Having the figures called ‘ potents ’ 
(shaped like the heads of crutches) arranged as in 
COUNTBE-VAIB, 

1372 Bosshwell Annorte ir. 35 Beareth Sable, a Bende 
Argent, with twoo double Cotizes, Potences and Counter- 
potences of three peces d'Or. i6n Cotgr., Conirejiotenct, 
counterpotencie (a tearme of Blason). xSag Crabs Techn. 
Diet,, Counterpotenci, 

So Couuter-potence sb. rare\ Counter-potent 
a, (j3.), applied esp. to a ‘ fur * in which the po- 
tents are arranged as in Countbb-vaie. 

z6zo Guillim Her. i, iv. *5, I hold it better blazoned 
Potent counterpotent for the resemblance it hath to the 
heads of crowches. *727-51 Chambers Cyel,, Counter- 
potent. .by the French heralds called conire-potenci. 1830 
Robson Brit. Herald III. s.v., Counterpotent , ,\& classed 
with the furs, but composed of pieces representing the tops 
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of crutches. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. iv. (ed. 3) 
20 Potent and Counter Potent are always argent and azure. 
Ihid. xiv. 158, I give the shield of Champagne in order 
to show more clearly the field of the shield between the 
counter-potences of the cotises. x868 Cussans Her. iii. 53. 
Counterpoyne, obs. f. Counteh-pane. 
Counter-practice, -pray, -preach, -prick, 
-principle, etc. : see Counter-. 
Cou*nter-pre:ssure. [Counteb- 3, 6.] 
Opposite or contrary pressure. 

1651 Hobbes Lewiath. i. i. 3 A resistance, or counter- 
pressure. 1787 Hunter in Phil. Traits. LXXVlI, 419 The 
pressure being much greater on the external surface than 
the countei^ressure from within. 1832-9 Tonn Cycl. Altai. 
IV. 1040/2 The counter-pressure of the atmosphere in the 
thorax. 

f COTl’Uter-pi'i:ce< Obs. [A literal rendering 
of Gr. aPTi-Xvrpov in I Tim. ii. 6.] A ransom. 

1671 Flavel Ponnt. of Life vii, ig A Ransom or a 
Counterprice. i6ys B hooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 67 The 
\void. .propel ly signifiech a counter-price, when one doth 
undergo in the room of another that which he should have 
undergone in his own peison. 011714, M. Henry Wks. 
(183s) I. 17 To be a ‘ ransom ' for them, a counter-price. 

Hence f CounterpTi'ceable a., capable of being 
a counterprice or ransom. 

011641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 26 That bloud 
. . was amiSutpov Kai avra^iov, countervailable, and coun- 
terpriceable. .to purchase in ten thousand worlds. 

Counter-process, -project, -proportion, 
-proposal, etc. : see Counter-. 

+ Counter-pro'fit, ». Obs. [Counter- i.] 
trails. To counterbalance ■with profit. 

1649 Blithe Ew. hnprov. Impr. (1653) rxi Thy land, .shal 
both Soard so Timely, & so Richly, as it shall counter- 
profit all thy prejudice. 

Cou*uter-proo:f, sb. [Counter- 9, 8.] 

1 1 . Proof on the other side or to the contrary. 

(Might be wiitten as two words.) 

1610 CrUiLLiM Herald^ in. xx. 162 [He] had a suspicion 
of the Fidelitie of his wife, .vntill he was diluen by counter- 
proofe to acknowledge his causlesse suspicion. 

2 . (See quots.) 

1737-51 Chambers Cycl., Counter-proof in rolling-press 
printing, a print taken off from another fresh printed; 
which, by being poiised thra' the press, gives the figure of 
the former, hut inverted. — [see Countehprove 2]. 1874 
in Knight Diet. Mcch. 

t Counter-proof, a. Obs. Proof (against 
something). 

x6^ Herrick Ilesper., Chr. MEit,, A man prepar’d 
against all ills., counter-proofe against the farms nus-haps. 

Counter-prophet ; see Counter- 10 b. 
Counterpro’ve, ». Also 8 -proove. [Coun- 
ter- I 5 Cf. also COUNTBRPBOOE.] 

+ 1 . trails. To bring proof contrary to ; to dis- 
prove, Obs. 

1679 Trials of Green, Berry, etc. 31 The woman was 
willing, .to have counterproved the Evidence. 

2 . To take a counter-proof of; see Counteb- 

FROOF 3. 

1737-^* Chambers Cycl. s.y. Counicr.proqf, To counter- 
prove IS also to pass a design in black lead, or red chalk, 
through the press, after having moistened with a sponge . . 
the paper on which the counter-proof is to he taken. 

C0U‘nter-pnff, sb. rare. [Counter- 3, 6,] 
A puff in the opposite direction, a contrary puff. 

1606 Sylvester Dk Bartas 11. iii. Fathers 246 The lofty 
pine, that's shaken to and fro With counterpufs of sundry 
winds. 

t Gouuter^u'ff, z'- Obs. rare. [Counter- i.] 
trans. To puffagainst ; to issue a counterblast to. 
a x 6 g 8 Cleyeland Geu. Poems (1677) 14a Thus I have en- 
treated Patience of my self to Counterpuff your Pamphlet. 

Couuter-puH, etc. : see Counter-. 
Cou’xi'lier-punch.. [Counter- 8.3 (See quot.) 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Connter-^unch {Chasing), one 
which supports the metal beneath while the hammer is ap- 
plied above. 

t Cou'ut6r-pu:sll, sb. Obs. rare. _ [Counteb- 
6.] A push or thrust from the opposite side, 

1600 Holland Livy (1659) 39 A counterpush that quite 
pierced their targets. 

f Connter-pu'sh, ». Obs. rare. [Counteb- 
1.] trans. To push or thrust against ; to oppose 
by pushing, 

c 1611 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iv. g6i The Towns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to counter-push their foe. 
Oounter-qua.rte (Fencing) \ see Counter sb.^ 
Couxi,ter-q.ua'rtered,a. [Counter- 14.] 

1 . Of a charge (such as a cross) : Borne counter- 
changed upon a field quarterly. 

1563 Leigh Annorie (1570) 30 He bereth Sable, and 
Argent quartered, a playne Crosse counterquartered of the 
fielde. 1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 202 Quarterly argent and 
blewe a fesse counterquartered. 

2 . Of an escutcheon : Quarterly, "with each 
quarter also quartered. 

CoTui.ter-q.iia'irtierly, a. Her. =prcc. 3. 

In mod. Diets. 

Cou‘uter-q.ne:Btion, sb. [Counter- 3.] A 
question in reply to another question, a question 
asked by the person questioned. 

1864 Pussy Lect. Daniel it. 42 They try to escape from 
this broad question under cover of the dust of other counter- 
questions. 1876 G. Meredith Beawh, Career xii. 88 The 
counterquestion was a fair retort. 


Couutdv-qne’stion, ». [Counter- i.j To 
put a question in reply to a question. Hence 
Counter-q.ne's’tiouisif vbt. sb. 

1864 Bowen LijgiVrvH. 216 The Cornutus and Crocodilinus 
of the ancients .. were.. sophisms of counter-questioning. 
1877 Atheuigum 6 Oct. 430/3 The antagonism of counter, 
questionings. 

Coxmter-quip, -radiation. ; see Counter-. 
Counter-raguled, -raguly, -rampant, -re- 
flected, Her. ; see Counter- 14. 
Counter-reason, -refer, -reform, -religion, 
etc. ; see Counter-. 

Cou'uter-reforma’tiou. [Counter- 4.] A 
reformation following on, and running counter to, 
another ; applied in Hist, to tlie movement in the 
Church of Rome which followed on the Protestant 
Refoimation. 

tSuoMits.Avsritt Eattke'sHisf.Popes\,lv.{heading){ii66) 
II. as Beginning of the Counter-reformation in Germany. 
/hid. II. 92 From this time the Counter-reformation began 
throughout all the Archducal territory. 1889 A. W. Ward 
Counter-Reform. Pref,, It is not always easy to define the 
correct use of even so well-worn a phrase as ‘ the Counter- 
Reformation i8go M. Warre tr. Ddllinger^s Stud. 
Etirop. Hist. 88 In Bavaria the counter-reformation was 
accomplished under William V. 

t Connter-resi'stauce. Ohs. [Counter- 
2.] Active resistance by a force or motion in the 
opposite direction (as distinct from that due to 
inertia or friction). 

1691 T. H[ale] fee. Hew /uvenf. 127 Of the proportion 
of the counter-resistance of winds or tides. 

Couuter-restoratioii, -retreat: see Coun- 
ter-. 

Gou‘uter-revolu*tion. [Counter- 4.] A 
revolution opposed to a previous revolution or 
revel sing Us results. 

1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Li^ ^ Writ. (1832) II. 38B 
A very large portion of the people are disposed to a counter 
revolution. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 180 The effect 
of such a counten evolution would be. .that William would 
sink into insignificance, x8go Saintsbury in Hew Rev. 
Feb. 13S A real counter-revolution may have effected itself 
in their opinions. 

So Counter-xevolu'tionary a., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a counter-revolution y Countex- 
xevolu'tionifit, one who takes part in a conntci- 
revolntion ; Oou-ntex-xevolu'tiouize v,, to subject 
to a counter-revolution. 

179X Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) II. 144 
To the troops mentioned are added by the counter revolu- 
tionists 15,000 Hessians. 18x5 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXXVII. 473 To impress on public opinion a counter-revo- 
lutionary tendency. 1837 Southey Hist. Pemns. War II. 
306 He should march against it with equal activity, whether 
revolutionized or counter-revolutionized. Stanley 

Arnold (1S58) II. viii. 55 The counter-revolutionists had 
gained the ascendancy. 1849 Grote Greece it. Ivi. (i86z) 
y. 88 The oligarchical party.. promised them a counter- 
1 evolutionary movement. 

Gonnter-ripo’ste. Fencing. [Fr. contre- 
riposte : see Counter sb.^J 

A riposte delivered, still on the lunge, after paiTy- 
ing the adversary’s first riposte. Also, sometimes, 
a counter followed by a riposte. 

1889 W. H. Pollock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) iv. 86 
The fencer whose attack has been defeated, and who has 
in turn parried the riposte, can deliver the counter-riposte. 
. .A thrust delivered after parrying the counter-riposte is 
called a second counter-riposte. 

t Gou'n.ter-ro:ll, sb. Ohs. Also 7 -rolle, 
-roTile, conterrol. [a. obs, Fr. contreroUe 'the 
copie of a roll (of accounts, etc.), a paralell of 
the same qnalitie and content with th’ originall’ 
(Colgr.), corresp. to med.L. cmtrarotulns : see 
Control and Counter- 8.] 

A copy of a roll or document, kept for purposes 
of checking : cf. Controller i- 

1613 Sir H. Finch Zaw (1636} 244 The Sherifes shall haue 
Conterrols with the Coroners, as wfell of their Appeales, as 
of enquests of Attachments. 1863 H. Cox Insttt. in. vii. 
683 The officer, .was to reside at the Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, and to have a counter-roll of all things pertaining 
to the said receipt, 

to. fig. A list, catalogue. (Cf. Roll.) 

x6d3 Flohio Montaigne ni. ii. (1632) 451 A Counter-roule 
of divers and variable accidents. 

't GOTUtte]>roll| Early form of Control v. 

Cou'DiteiNro^ll, [Counter- 1.] intr. To 
roll in the opposite direction. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. axo Spiritual thunders . . 
did. .o'er him roll and counter-roll. 

t Cou:uterro’l3nent. Obs. [f. Counter- 
roll w.l] The entering in a Counter-roll. 

1598 W. TjAMBArde Ojfflce of Alienations in Bacon's Wks. 
(1778) Hi 409 This present manner of exercising thi.s office 
hath many testimonies, interchangeable warrants, and coun- 
terrolments. 

Coxi'xiteisround. MU. ? Obs. [ad. F. con- 
treronde, in It. contrarondo, f. contre~, contra- 
against, acting as a check on-j-F. ronde. It. rondo, 
ronda, a military ‘round’.] A patrol of officers 
to inspect or check the rounds; also concr, the 
body of officers going on this dut^. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons iv b, To understand 


the orders of watches, bodies of watches, centinells, rounds, 
and counterrounds. 1599 Minsheu Pleas. Dial Sp. 4 Lug. 
(1623) 63 There is newas of the enemy & therefore needfull 
. . tnat the round & counterround may goe uery thicke. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) ps To walk the round and 
counter.round with his fellow inspectors. Z727-5X Chambers 
Cycl., Counter-round, a body of officers going to visit, and 
inject the rounds. 

CoTi'nter-rn:!!, w. [Counter- i.] To run 
hack or in the opposite direction. 

^ 1736 De Foe Hist. Deoil i. xi, (1840) 154 He [the Devil] 
is like a hunted fox, curveting and counter-running to avoid 
his being pursued. 

Counter-sale : see Counter- 4. 
Connter-sa'lieilt, a. Her. Also 7-8 -saliant, 
8 -sailiant. [Counter- 14.] Said of two animals 
borne as charges : Salient in opposite directions. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry iii. xvi. 147 Two Resmards, 
Countersaliant in Bend. 1766 Porny Heraldry y. 165 Two 
Foxes counteisailant. x88a Cussans Her. vi. go Counter- 
salient: Two Animals leaping — one in Bend, the other in 
Bend-sinister. 

+ Co'a:iitersaliie', v. Sc. Obs. In 6 center-, 
[f. Counter- i + Salue to salute.] trans. To 
salute in return. 

156a Rolland Crt.^ Venus ii. 39 He salulst lhame on his 
best wayis. ■ In gentlll wise thay him contersalned. 

i* Countersay *, V. Obs. Also 4 oountre- 
segge. [f. Counter- i + Sat v.] trans. To 
contradict, gainsay, 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. Xii. 224 Ich countresegge ])e nat. 
1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 144 b, Desire that counter- 
sayeth the duty, honor, and reputation of my state. 

Hence t Countersaying vbl. sb., contradiction. 
1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 751 Our Lord himselfe wept 
for Lazarus. .And Christ saith. .to the woman whose sonne 
was dead, Weepe not. Which counter saieng Faule recon- 
cileth. 1587 GoLoisaDeMornayxxxiii.^STWhat piactises, 
what wiles, what countersayings, what inforcemeuts. 

GOTL‘iiter-sca:le. [Counter- 8: cf. Coun- 
terbalance.] The opposite scale (of the 
balance) ; fig. in qitots. 

<7x645 Howell Lett. 1 . 1. viii. To compare their University 
[Leyden] to yours [Oxford], were to cast New-Inne in 
counterscale wilhChrist-Church Colledge. 1847 De Quincev 
sp. Mil. Nun Wks, 1E63 II J. 4 This little inevitable wreck, 
when placed in the counter scale to the magnificent pur- 
chase of eternal idleness, [Here prob. Counter <i<^'.] 

Gonnter-scalloped (-skm-l^pt). Her, (See 
quot.) 

1830 Robson Brit. Herald HI. Counter-scallople, or 
-scalloped, covered with escallop-shells, laid like the scales 
of fish . . each row being so placed that every escallop may 
overlay part of two, or appear to come from the two above 
it. 

GotUiterscarp(kau‘ntajskaip), Forms: 6- 
7countersoarf(o,(6 -soharfe, 7 -scarph., -skarfa, 
contresoarp(e, oontrascarpe), 6-9 oounter- 
soarpe, 6 - oounterscarp. [ad. F. contrescarpe 
(in Rabelais 1550), ad. It. contrascarpa, f. contra- 
opposite + slope of a wall, etc., Soabp.] 

1 . Fortif. The outer wall or dope of the ditch, 
which suppoits the covered way; sometimes ex- 
tended to include the covered way and glacis. 

1571 Dicges Pantoni. i. xxv. H b. Scaling laders that 
shall reache from the brym of the ditch, or edge of the 
counterscarfe, to the top of thewal or curtein. 16x8 Bolton 
Florus II. xviii. (1636) 152 Scipio.. hemming them round 
within trench and counterscarph. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Tcchn. S.V., By this term is often understood, the whole 
Covertway with its Parapet and Glacis. And so it is to be 
understood, when 'tis said The Enemy lodged themselves 
on the Counterscarp. 1709 Steele Taller No, 41 P 9 
General Schuylembuigh had made a Lodgment on the 
Counterscarp of the Tenaille, 1844 H. H, Wilson Brit. 
India HI. 196 The trenches were.. brought close to the 
counterscarp of the ditch. 

2. transf. and fig. 

x6xs Crooks Body qf Man 61 The fleshy Membrane as an 
avant Mure or inward counter-scarfe, is oraained as a secret 
defence. 1650 Bulwer Anthroiomet. xi. (1653) i8e De- 
fended by the counter skarfe of the Kps. 1774 Pennant 
Tour Scot, in s-Tja, 27 A secure counterscarp from the rage 
of the Sea. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life i. vii. (1862) 72 Bastions 
and counterscarps of clipped yew and variegated holly. 

3 . cdtrib. 

1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 376 The counter-scarf towers. 
x8z8 J. M. Spearman BriU Gfmner (ed. 2) 353 Counter- 
scarpe rev€tements. 

Hence Cou'ntexscftxp v. tram., to provide or 
defend with a counterscarp : also fig. 

i6tx Florio, Cantrascarpare, to counterskarfe. 1648 tr. 
Senaiufs Par. yob ^gz [Rocks] counter-skarfed and encom- 
passed with Fraecipices. 

Counter-BCOTice : see Counter- 13. 
t Go'a: 3 i.tersco'rey d. Obs, [Counter- i,] 
trans. To run up or make a score against ; to rival. 

X577 Stanyhurst Descr, Irel. in HolinshedVl. 28 Leaving 
behind him a monument, rather by his posteritie to be 
woondered, than possiblie by anie man living to be counter- 
scored. 

t Gou’nter-8COu:t. Obs. [Counter- 3 b.] A 
scout of the opposite side. 

x63X G. Sandys Ovids Met. xiii. (1626) 261 , 1 Dolon, then 
a counter-scout, surprisd. , 

Cou'xiter-Bcript. rare. [Counter- 8.] The 
counterpart or dupheate of a writing. 

x888 M. D. Davis Hebr. Deeds JSng. yews 103 Haring 
lost the counter-script, Manser makes this declaration. 



COUITTEB-SCTTPPLE. 


COUNTEBSTOCK. 


tCou'uter-scuffle. Ohs. [Countbb- ii.] A 
scuffle between opposing parties or persons. (Some- 
times, humorously, a scuffle in the Counter prison.) 

1S28 R. S. The Counter Scuffle, wherennto is added 
the Counter Ratt. 1656 Artif, Handsmn, 154 What fierce 
conflicts and counter-scuffles have been among people of 
various minds, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reh. in. (1703) 
II. 540 The Counter-scuffle at Petherton-Bridge, when two 
of his own Parties.. fought with^each other. i68a N. O. 
JSoiletm’s Lviritt iv. Argt 30 This Counter-Scuffle, I dare 
stand in't, The Goddess Discord bad a hand in't. 

So Counter-scn'fflez, one who engages in a 
counter-scuffle ; a competitor. 

<11672 Wood (1S48) 37 note. The Mertoman counter- 
scufflets. - tug as hard for a postmaster’s place as commons. 

t Cou'nter-sea:. Obs. [Counter- 3, 6.] A 
sea running against the course of a ship, or against 
another sea or cnrient. 

*S99 Hakhjyt Voy. II. ii. 130 We met with a coonlersea 
out of the North boord, and the last voyage in this very 
place we had the countersea out of the South, being very 
calme weather. 1610 Holland C«n^vis Brit. II. 60 [The 
Irish Seal rageth all the yeere long with surging billowes 
and counter seas. 

t C0U‘]lter-Sea:l,.t^. Ohs. exc. Hist. [a. OF. 
ccntre-seel (1256 in Joinville) : cf. Counter- 8.] 

a. A smaller seal impressed upon the reverse 
of a main seal, to give additional security or 
sanction, b. The reverse side or part of a seal. 

1611 Sfeed Hist. Gt. Brit. in. aaIv. § 176 To stampe his 
owne Armes both in their great and Counter-Seale. 1677 
F. Sandford Ce/ual. Hist. Etig, 73 Upon this Counterseal 
Richard is represented on Hoi shack. 1864. Boutell 
Hcraldiy Hist. ^ Po^. xxiv. §_z (ed. 3) 398 In taking these 
impressions; two dies or matrices. .were employed; these 
were severally called the Seal and Counter-Seal. 

t CoTLiUter’Sea’l, V. Obs. [See prec. and 
Counter- i.] irons. To seal vrilh an additional 
seal by way of sanction or farther security: cf. 
Countersign. 

1607 Shaks. Cor, V. iii. 305 You shall beare A better wit- 
nesse backe then words, which we On like conditions, will 
haue Countei>seal’d. 

Coimter-seconde (Fencing \ see Counter 

CoTllltersect (kaimtarse-kt), v. rare. [f. 
Counter- i -b L. secare, sect- to cut : after inter- 
sect^ irons. To intersect crosswise; to cut across, 
or in cross dmsions. 

1856 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal. i. (1838) 87 The valley of the 
’Arabah, countetsected by its hundred watercourses. 1857 
— Led. Eecl. Hist, Ixxii, Characters and principles which 
underlie and countersect the artificial distinctions on the 
burface of controversy. 

Con:3tter-secii*re, v. [Counter- i.] 

"L irons. To secure (any one) against the risk 
which he incurs by becoming secuiity for another: 
usually done by, or on behalf of, the latter. 

x66;j Pepvs Diary 10 Mar., The King of Fiance offers, for 
secuiity herein, that the King of England shall be bond for 
him, and that he will counter-secure the King of England 
wth Amsterdam. 1700 in Picton L'fioolMuutc. Rec. (1883) 
I, 304 A certain summe of money, .for w’'*' they are to be 
counter-secured out of y< town’s revenue. 1783 Burke 
Hifboi Arcot's Debts wks. IV. 878 When a. .money dealer, 
beepmes security for any native prince, the course is, for the 
native prince to countersecure the money dealer, by making 
over to him in mortgage a portion of bis territory. 

2 . To give additional security to, on which to fall 
back should the primaiy security be insufficient. 
(The object of the verb may be the original 
security or the party giving it.) 

>7^ '&VKKE. Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIIL 152 The chancellor 
of tne exchequer of that day, Montagu, .counter-securing 
the state by the appearance of the city with the Lord Mayor 
of London by his side. 1797 Ibid. lii. ibid. 300 Vou are 
giving that pledge from the throne, and engaging parlia- 
ment to counter-secure it. 

Cou:]Lter-secn’rity. [Counter- 5.] Secu- 
rity given in return or exchange; security given 
to any one to cover his risk in becoming surety. 

i&i7 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng. i. Ivii. (1739) 104 Too 
much countersecurity from the King to the people, is like 
so many Covenants in Marriage, that make room for 
jealousy. 1700 in Picton Vpool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 304 
A simme..for w®'* y’ Coiporacion shall give counter- 
security to yo persons who are bound for y> same. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Counter-security, security given to a 
Party, that has enterM into Bonds, or other Obligations for 
another. 

Cou'uterseilise. [ad. F. contresens, f. centre 
*= against + sens sense.] An interpretatfon or 
meaning opposed to the true sense. 

1645 Milton TefrMh, Wks. (1847) 191/1 Herein the 
GQuntersense of our divines to me. .seems admirable; who 
teach that God gave this as a merciful law, not for man 
whom he here names . . but for the wife whom, he names not. 
c 164^ Howell Lett. (1650) I. 461 There are some words 
now in French which are turned to a countersense ; as we use 
the Dutch word crank in English to be well-disposed, which 
in the original signifieth to be sick. 1789 F. Smvtk tr. 
Aldrich's Archti. (181B) 4.6 Though since reformed by a 
modern artist, .too much in countersense. 

b. The co-existence of opposite senses in the 
same word. 

1884 C. AIsel in Canteinp. Rev. Apr. goo The disappearance 
of countersense. .admits of being lexicographically traced. 
CotLater-septlme (^Fencing) : see Counter sb.^ 
Counter-Bervide: see Counter- 5. 
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[Counterset, a frequent misprint or misreading 
in 1 5-1 6th c. for coimterfet. Counterfeit.] 
CoTliitevsliaffc (kaumtajjaft). Mech. [Coun- 
ter- 8,] An intennediate shaft driven from a 
main shaft for giving motion to a particular ma- 
chine. 

1864 in Webster. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 064 Both 
armatures are driven . .by belts from the same countershaft, 
il^ Spencer va Proe. Inst. Mech. Eng. 513 Nearly all 
mules are now driven by counter-shafts. 

So Gou'xitexghaftiiig. 

1885 Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 339 The mode of fixing 
main and counter Rafting. 

i’ CoTL’nterslLape. Obs. lare. [Counter- 

8 b.] =ConNJ!£RFIGUBE. 

1387 Golding De Momay vi. 74 A^verie Image and 
coontershape of the power from whence it pioceedetn. 

CoTL’iitevsliock, sb. Obs. [Counter- 6.] A 
return shock, a recoil. 
z6xx Florio, Coiiiraurto, a countershocke. 

Hence Cou'ntexsliook v. 

161X Florio, Couiraurtare, to countershocke. 

Counter-shine, -shout, -side, -siege: see 

Counter-. 

Countersign (kanutaisoin), sh. [a. OF. 
contresigne, ad. It contrasegno ‘ a counter token or 
signe’ (Florio) : cf. Counter- 5.] 

1 . A sign or signal used in reply to another sign ; 
spec, a private signal, usually a word, given or to 
be given to a soldier on guard by any one entitled 
to pass ; a watchword, pass-word. 

1398 Barret Theor, Warres iv. u. 106 He ought to have 
a different countersigne, that when he retuines, he may be 
knowne thereby. 1670 Cotton Espemony iv. 149 If it had 
been thought of, to nave answer'd her Signal by the usual 
countersign [the Gallyl had infallibly been taken. 1799 
SiimiiDAN Pisarro v. 1, We are near our outposts, and the 
word we heard just now was the countersign. 1827 Hardman 
Waterloo 6 ‘Advance, patrole, and give the Countersign to 
me ’. ‘ The Countersign is London '. 1847 Infantry Man, 
(1854) J03 When a sentry is i>osted, the Countersign only is 
given him. 1836 R. A, Vaughan Mystics (i860) i. 144 We 
who sigh for reform, .have our secret communications, .our 
si^s and counter-signs. 

2 . A special sigu or matk put on something 
for the purpose of authentication, identification, 
or reference; <= Countermark. 

1391 Garrard <4 Wat re 67 It is necessary his ensigne 
have certain special countersignes and markes. i66a 
Evelvn Chalcogr. Bv, Bacdo Baldmi his works, and 
countersign. xl 4 * Manning Serm, (1848) I. viL 91 The 
character which was upon them was a legible countersign 
of their claim to be His servants. 
fS. A token in return. Obs. 
x6a8 Lb Grys tr. Barclay s Atgenis i|6 Radirobanes.. 
King of Sardinia., doth send this countersigne of contracted 
hospitality to thee Meleander, King of Sicily. 
CotUltersigfXL (kau ntoissi'n), v. [ad. F. con- 
tresigner (1415 in Hatzfdd), in It. contrasegnare 
* to countermarke’ (Florio) ; c£ Counter- i.] 

1 . irons. To sign (a docitment) opposite to, 
alongside of, or in addition to, another signature ; 
to add one’s signatureto (a document already signed 
by another) for authentication or confirmation. 
[161X CoTCR. has coutresigner to siibsigae.'] x6 ^ Phillips, 
Counfersign^^to sign a Patent or Order of a Superior, in 
quality of a Secretary, to render it more Authentic, a XJ14 
in Somers Tracis II, 99 He. .had a Warrant granted him, 
and countersigned by the Secretary at War. x8o6 Gregory 
Did. A rts ^ Sc. 1. 446 Charters are signed by the king, 
and countersigned Wa secretary of state or lord chancellor. 
188a Vsssaoy Eng. youmalism\m. 62 He brought an action 
against the Secretary of State who had countersigned the 
warrant for his arrest, 
b. Jig. To confirm, sanction, ratify. 

1840 De Quincey Style iii. Wks 1862 X. 232 What he 
founded upon a review of two nations and tw'o literatures we 
may now countersign by an experience of eight or nine. 
1871 Macouff Mem. Patmos xviri. 241 'Blessed aie the 
deadl' How the death-chamber belies the utterance- 
refuses to countersign the strange benediction I 1873 F. 
Hall Mod Em. v. 133 note. As to dictionaries, the Dean 
[Swift] writes of them, as if he supposed their contents were 
countersigned beyond the stars. 
t 2 . To mark with a particular sign for authen- 
tication, identification, or reference. Obs. 

x66a Evelyn Chalcogr. 37 Martine of Antwerp, whose 
works, .were usually countersigned with M. 1665 J. Webb 
Stone-Heng (1723) 8 If Mr. Camden hath not countersign'd 
them, then is his Draught imperfect. Ibid. 16 Two Stones 
countersigned by me with the Letters 1 1. 

Con'iiter - si-'g^al. [Counter- 5: cf. F. 
cmtre-signal, It. conirasegnale (Florio).] A signal 
in response to another signal, 

18x8 Todd, CouHiersignal^a corresponding signal; a 
naval term. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 

t Cou:]Ltersi{fna’tion. Obs. rare. [f. Coun- 
tersign : see -ation.] The affixing of a mark for 
reference ; see Countersign sb. 2. 

1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (172^) 6, 1 shall, .present it to 
you, with some other Countersignations . . for your more 
clearly understanding thereof. 

Contuter - si'guatxire. [f. Counter-sign 
and Signature.] The action of countersigning ; 
a signature added to another person’s signature on 
a document, for authentication or confirmation: 
see Countersign v. i. 


1842 WiiATTLY in Life (1866) 11 . 17 The form of counter- 
signature is my usual one. 1883 Bankruptcy Rules'B. 73 
For the purpose of his counter-signature to the order being 
written thereon, 

Gountersinlc (kau'ntoisigk), sh. [f. next.] 

1 . A tool for countersinking : see the verb. • 

x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Aril. 115 The head of the 

countersink is conical. 1849 Weale Did. Terms 124 
Countei sinks for iion have two cutting edges forming an 
obtuse angle. 

2 . The conical enlargement of the upper part of 
a hole for receiving the head of a screw or bolt. 
Cf. Countersunk sh. Hence countersink bit, a bit 
for cutting a countersink, 

X846 Worcester cites Tanner. 18^ Sir E. J. Reed 
Shipbutld. xvii, 330 The shank is conically shaped under 
the head in order to fit the counteisink. 1879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. IV. iss/'a Punching, .has. the advantage of 
giving a slight counteisink, or conical form to the hole. 

Countersink (kaumtojsi'gk), v. Fa. t. and 
pple. eountersunlc. [Counter-, app. in a sense 
akin to 8 b, the hole being the coimlerpart of that 
which is to be sunk in it.] 

1 . irons. To enlarge the upper pait of (a hole or 
cavity), usually into a conical form, to receive the 
head of a screw, bolt, etc. ; to bevel the edge of a 
hole. 

1831 J. Holland Maniif. Metal I. X70 The practice of 
counteisinking the holes, to receive the nail heads. z86x 
Wynter Soc. Bees 189 Counter-sinking the eyes in order 
that they may not cut the cotton. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed 
Shiphdld. XXL 482 The holes in the plates to receive the 
bolt-heads are countersunk one-half thiough the plates. 

2 . To sinlc the head of (a screw, bolt, etc.) in a 
depression made to receive it, so that it lies flush 
with the surface. 

x8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art I. 70 The heads of 
the bolts must not project above the surface of the plate ; 
therefore the giooves must be. .wider at the top than the 
bottom, and me heads may then be countersunk. x868 
Regitl. 4 Ord, Army § 373 b. The horse’s shoe is not to be 
grooved but simply punched, and the nails countersunk. 
Hence Con'utexsiuker, atool for countersinking ; 
=: Countersink sb. i ; Con-ntexslukiug vbl. sh. 

x8Si Mechanic § 319 The lose or roundheaded counter- 
sinker. x888 Daily News 23 Apr. 6/x Countersinking 
machines. 

Counterskarfe, obs. f. Countersoarf. 
Counter-skippeF : see Counter sb,\ 
Cou‘nterslope» sh. [Counter- 6.]' 

‘ 1 . The opposite slope of a hill, a ridge, etc. ; a 
slope in the opposite direction. 

_i8s3 Th- Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav, II, xxxii. 359 The 
rising of a counterslope almost imperceptible to the eye. 
1870 Yeats Nat, Hist, Comm. 103 The counter-slope of 
this ridge is nanow. 

2 . ‘An overhanging slope; as, a wall with a 
counter. slope’ (Webster 1864). 

1838-46 Mahan Civil Engineering, 

Con:nterslo'pe, v. [Counter- 1 : cf. prec.] 
trans. To slope on the opposite side (in quoL, on 
the inner side;. 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 353 In all these cases 
he supposes the revetement to be countersloped, that is, to 
have the exterior face in a vertical plane, and the interior 
face inclined. 

Counter-smile, -snarl ; see Counter-. 
t Cou’nteiVBpeech. Obs. rare~\ [Coun- 
ter- 2.] Speaking against, contradiction ; = 
Again-bpeeoh. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. Ixxix, But t’ be left free 
to doubt and counter-speech Authority is lost. 

Cou'nter--spe:ll. [Counter- 3, 10.] A spell 
or charm against something; a spell to dissolve 
another spell. 

1725 Sv/iTT Poems, Want ^Silver, "Vlisepeople. .Afhrmed 
the moon was sick, and fell To cure her by a counter-spell. 
1834 "LvTroit Pompeit 222 He muttered a rapid counterspell 
to the omen. 

t CoTmter-sta’Hd, ». Obs. rare. [CoUNTEB- 
1.] ti'ons. To stand against, withstand; = 
Againstand. 

1648 Herrick Hesper, 1 . 207 Which tryes and counter- 
stands the shock. And ramme of time. 

Coil*nterstan:d, sb. nonce-wd. [Formed in 
imitation of It. contrastox cf. prec.] Standing 
against ; resistance or withstanding. 

1870 Loncf. tr. Dante Inf. vii. 83 Your knowledge has no 
counterstand against her. 

Counter-statant, -state, -statement, -sta- 
tute ; see Counter-. 

CoTi‘iiter-ste:p, [Counter- 3, 6.] A step 
in opposition, or in the opposite direction. 

1720 Mead PreJ. Disc. Plague 222 (Jod.) Such counter- 
steps will happen in a government, where there is too much 
of faction, and too little of pubiick spirit, X72S C. King 
Brit. Merck, II. 50 They have been making some little 
Qmnter^teps to this. 1864 Daily TeL 28 May, A counter- 
step against the project of compromise. 

t Coti‘ntePsto:ck. Obs. [Counter- 8.] That 
part of a tally retained by the payee : see quot. 

1706 [see Counterfoil]. 1708 T. Chamberlayme^'A Gt. 
Brit. i. H. xiii. (1743) 123 The Tsuly bmng cloven asunder 
. . one Part thereof, called the Stock, is deliveced to the Party 
that pays the monw, and the other part, called Counter- 
stock, or Coimterfoil remajns with them. 
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COUNTERTYPE. 


Counter-stratagem, -stream, -strike : see 

COUNTEB-. 

t CotL'xxterstremgth. Obs. [Couexxb- 2, 
3 ‘] .Opposing strength or force ; resistance. 
iSljTQ F ENTOH GtacciarA (i6i8^ 2 To make a counterstrength 
against the might of the Venetians, .he iudged it iiecessarie 
to allie himselfe with others. x6zx Cores., Cmtrecarref a 
counterstrength, opposition, resistance, defence. 

Coumter-stri'ckeii, ta- [Implies a 
vb. cmnter-strike ; see CoDirTEB- 1.] Stricken by 
a return-blow, or by repercussion of sound. 

1877 L. Morris i^Hadesx. 33 The high promontories 
Resounded counter-stricken. 

tCoTimter-stri've, »• Obs. rare. [Coun- 
TEE-i.] To strive against. Hence fCouu- 

ter-atri’ver, an antagonist; f Counter-stri-vlng, 
striving against, violent opposition. 

x^ Carcw Tasso (1881) 100 Whence he his counter- 
stnuer drawne apart, Arraisons him with this besmoothing 
art, 17x0 Norris Clir, Pritd. v. 219 They have, .many 
Counter-strivings to master, many Reluctancies to get over. 

Counterstroke (kaumtaistr^uk). [CouifTEii- 
a, 3,6 b.] 

1 . A stroke given in return ; a counter buff. 

xsg6 Spenscr F. Q. v. xi. 7 He met him with a counter- 
stroke so swift, Tliat quite smit off his arme. 1876 J. H, 
Newman Hist, Sk. 1 . 1. ii. 53 This alliance suggested to 
Heraclius the counterstroke of flying himself with the 
Turkish freebooters. 1891 G. Meredith One o/enr Cong. 
X, The strokes and counterstrokes were like a play of 
qiiarterstaff on the sconce. 

2. =COKTBB-OOUP a. 

a 1786 JusTAMOND {title). Essay on Counter-strokes, exclu. 
sive of the head. x88a Syd, Soc. Lex., Counter-stroke, 
same as Contrecoup and Counter-lissura. 

Counter-atruggle, -suggestion: seeCoDK- 

TEE-, 

Cou‘utersu: 1 >ject. Mus- [Counteb- la.] a 
subordinate melody forming an essential part of a 
fugue, written against^ ov as accompaniment to, 
the subject and answer. 

1854 ChertibinVs Counterpoint 64 In a two-part fugue 
there can be only one counter-subject. x88o Ouseley in 
Giove Diet. Mus. I, 568 s.v. When the countersub- 

iect is introduced simultaneously with the subject at the 
neginning of a fugue, it should be looked on lather as a 
second subject. 

Countersunk (kau'ntsjsv qk), ///. a. and sb, 
[Pa. pple. of COtJNTEBSINK o.] 

A. ppl. a. Said of a hole or cavity ; Cut to receive 
the head of a bolt, screw, etc. Of a bolt, screw, 
etc. : Sunk or let in so as to lie dush with the 
surface. 

Felton Carriages Gloss , Counter Swtk Bolt, a 
bolt, the head of which is let in level with the surface of the 
plate it fixes. xSds Tvlor Early Hist. Ma/i, ix. 24a A 
piece of the same stone imbedded, with a countersunk 
cavity. X884 Notes Building Constr, (Rivington) ii, 357 
Countersunk livets are those in which the point is ham- 
mered down, while hot, flush with the surface of the plate. 

B, ji. (Seequots.); = Counteesink 2. Hence 

t Countersunk bit. Obs. 

X7M Rising ^ Seamanship 1 . 151 Countersunk, a hollow, 
cut oy a bit lound the edge of a hole. Countersunk Hi, a 
bit having two cutting edges at the end, reversed to each 
other, which form an angle from the point, c z^e/sRudim, 
Navig, (Weale) 112 Countersunk, the hollows in iron plates, 
&c. which are excavated by an instrument called a counter- 
sunk bitt, to receive the heads of screws or nails. 

tGou‘nter-8u:rety. Obs.-'* [Counteb- 5.] 
(See quot., and of. Countbe-seooeitv.) 
xiKa Huloet, CoHntresuerties. x6xx Cotgr., Contrepleige, 
a Cwntersuretie ; one thats bound to saue a suretie harme- 
lesse. — Contrepleiger^ to saue a suretie harmelesse by 
counterband, etc. ; To glue him a countersuretie, or other 
securitie. 

t Cou'utersway, sb. Obs. [Coueteb- 6.] 
An exertion of opposing force. 

164^ Milton Divorce ii. i. By a countersway of restraint 
curbing their wild exorbitance. 

fcouutersway (kauntaisw^i-), V. Obs. 
[ComraEB- I ; cf, prec.] trans. To forcibly jiove 
or incline to the opposite side ; to counterweigh. 
a x&to Jackson Creed x. xxxiv. Wks. TX. 246 Attempered 
or counterswayed by heat. 169X Beverley Mem. Kingd, 
Christ 9 There are Two Things that seem to Countersway, 
and Incline to the Confederacy on the other side, xyxo 
Norris Chr. Pmd. vi. 233 To counteisway our Concupis- 
cence, by the more powerful weight of Divine and Heavenly 
Love. 

Counter-swear, -synod, -tack, -taste, etc.: 
see Counteb-. 

t Cou’ntertaid. Obs. Also countre-, coun- 
tir-, -taille, -taile, -tayle. [a. OF. contretaille 
the opposite half or duplicate of a tally : cf. next.] 

1 . The opposite half of a tally ; a tally or score 
kept to check another. 

CX430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 71 Pi reckenyng hi tyme bisili 
)>ou make, Or |,e deuel bringe pe countirtaile. a 1500 Piers 
o/Fullham 204 in Hazl, £. P. P. II. 9 Hys paymentes ben 
scored on the countertayle. 1370 Levins Manip. 199/11 A 
countretayle, anticopa. 16x7 [see Countertallv}. 

2. A counter-stroke. 

cx4«a Lydc. Bochasyi. iii (1SS4) 149 b, Agayn the malice, 
to mAp. a countertaile Of proude Silla, the malice eft tas- 
sayle. 1436 Pol. P0ems{y.is^ II. 174 The countertayles Of 
pure enmyes. 


3 . At the countertail in reply, in retort. 

CX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1134 Folweth Ekko that 
holdeth no silence, But euere answereth at the countretaille. 
0x430 Lydg. Mvi. Poems (1840I130 Alweys at the Countre- 
taile Theyr [wives] tunge clappithe and dothe hewe. 

t Cou'ntertally. Obs.—'* [f. Counteb- 8 -i- 
Tally after piec.] The opposite half or part of 
a tally: = Countee-stook. 

1440 Prompt. Parv. 99/1 Cowntyrtaly, anticopa. 1617 
Minsheu Duetor, A Countertaile or Connteriallie, or 
tallie to confirme or confute another tallie.. because it is a 
piece of wood which the one paitie keepeth, that is cut off 
from another peece that the other partie keepelh : and so 
when both parties meet with their tallies, they scoie vp the 
number of that which is deliuered and leceiued, by cutting 
a notch with a knife. [Hence in subsequent Diets,] 

Connter-taste : see Counteb 10 b. 
t Con-'nterte'll, z'. Obs. rare—\ [Countee- 
I.] irons. To tell in a contrary way. 

x6ig Lusihngton Serm. in Phenix (1708) II, 477 They 
cross and countertell each others News. 

Coxintertemps : see Coktbetekfs. 
Coimter-tendenoy, -term : see Counteb-, 
Couuter-te’uor. Mus. Also 5 oowntux- 
teiLiir, 6 counter tenoaer, 7 conter tenor, 6-8 
CoNTBA-TBNOB. [ad, obs. F. contre-teneuY, obs. 
It. conira-tenore : see Counteb- 12 and Tenob.] 

1 . A part higher in pitch than the tenor, sung by 
a high male voice ; the alto. 

X388 [see b], 130a Ord, Crysteu Men (W. de W. 1306) v, 
>v. 393) I understande by . . the counter tenoUer [of the 
gloryous melodye of paradyse] the loye and the gladnes of 
the blessyd men and women of paradyse. 1394 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr, Acad. n. 95 They make the voice.. small, 
cleere, and shrill, like to the countertenor. X63X Brathwaif 
Whimzies, Char. Ballad-monger xg Now he counterfeits a 
naturall base, then a perpetuall treble, and ends with a 
counter-tenure. sgo6 A, Bedford Temple Mus. ix. 172 This 
in Musick, signifies the Counter Tenor. 

*1* b. with word-play on Counteb jJ. 3, a prison. 
X388 Pol, Poems (1839) ®77 Perauenture on ware post 

sumptum temporis plausus, A cowntur-tenur at Newgat 
cantabit carrere clausus. x6xx Dekker, etc. Roaring 
CiW^Wks. 1873 III. 188 SirDav.^ Think you the Counter 
cannot breake him ? . . I’ile make him sing a Counter tenor, 
sure. 
o.fig. 

16x4 T, Adams Devits Sattguet 2S4 Sometimes the 
Tenour of Judgement; sometimes the Counter-tenour of 
Reproofe. 1767 Ann. Reg. 103 To the unison of which they 
would not scruple to recite the counter-tenour. 

2 . A counter-tenor voice. 

X77X Smollett Humph, Cl. I, 30 Apr , He has got such a 
clear counter-tenor. 1814 Scott Wav, xlii. If you heard 
her fine counter-tenor admonishing Kate ana Mat^ in the 
morning. 1836 Sabilla Novello Voice ^ Vocal Art. 4 In 
England, a fomth class of male voice is recognized, called 
alto, or counter-tenor. 1879 J. Hullah in Grove Did. 
Mus, I, s8/i The falsetto counter-tenor, .still to be found in 
cathedral choirs, dates, .from the restoration of Charles II. 

3 . A singer with a counter-tenor voice. 

itia3 Cheque Bk. Chapel Royal (Camden] 10 John Croker, 
a conter tenor of Westminster. 1697 Ibid, za Richard 
Sandy, a contra tenor of St. Faules. xyxx Budgcll Sped, 
No. iifi F 3 A most excellent Bass, but. .at piesent he only 
wanted a Counter-Tenor. xySa [see Coniratenor], 
t 4 . Name of the jfourth string of the bass-viol. 
x674'Playford Skill Mus.n. 92 The Bass-Viol, .is usually 
strung with six strings . . the first . . is called the Treble . . the 
Jourtn, the Counter-Tenor. 

' 6. attrib. 

X3g8 Barnhelo Pecimia iii, I would not sing the Counter- 
tenor part, a xfiya Wood Life (1848} 67 IMh. Ellis would 
take up a counter-tenor viol, and play. 1739 Ann. Reg.aqg 
A counter-tenor voice. 1806 Callcoit Mus. Gram. 9 
When the C Clef is placed so that the two cross strokes 
enclose the middle Line, it is called the Counter Tenor or 
Viola Clef. 

tCon'xiter-teirrace. Obs. [Counteb- 8 b.] 
Landscape Gardening. A step or ‘benching' 
covered with turf. 

xyxa J, James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 117 Foot-Paces, 
Counter-Terrasses . . and Slopes of Grass.. These Foot- 
Paces and Ckiunter-Teixasses, are sustained by low Wails. 

Counter-terror, -theory, etc. ; see Counteb-. 
t Coumter-tki'nk, V. Obs. rare. In quot. 
contre-. [Counteb- i ; transl. F. contrepenser.l 
intr. To think again or contrariwise. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. vii, Thus thought and 
contrethought Mirra. 

Hence Coumtex-thi'slceE (see quot.). 
x6ix Cotor., Contrepenseur, a counter thinker; one that 
thinks otherwise then, or contmtie to, that he hath done. 

Counter-thought, -threat, -thrust, 
-thwart, etc. : see Counteb-. 
Cou’XLter-ti:de. [Counteb- 6.] A tide 
nmning counter to the main or usual current. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. x8 Places of danngers. .or of Quick- 
sandes . . Countertides, Whorlepooles, etc. 1683 Drvdcn 
Thren. August, iv. 8 Such were our counter-tydes at land, 
and so Presaging of the fatal blow. X75X Labelye Westm. 
Br. 119 Rivers that have fiat Shores, Counter Tides, and 
Eddies. X796 H. Hunter tr. Si. Pierre’s^ Stud. Nat, (1799) 
I. p. Ixiii, (Counter-currents and counter-tides. 

Counteistierce {Fencing ) : see Counteb sb.^ 
Counter-timber ; see Counteb sh.^ 
t Cou'uter-time. Ohs. [In senses I and 2 
transl. F. contretemps in same senses: see CoN- 
TBETEMPs ; in sense 3 counter is prob. adj. . 


1 . Fencing. A pass or thrust made at a wrong or 
inopportune moment ; Contretemps i. Also}fg: 

X39g Marston Sco. Villanie ill. xi. 226 Marlius . . neie 
discourseth but of fencing feats, Of counter times, finc- 
tures, sly passataes. x6;^ Dryoen Aurengz, iv. i, Let 
Chearfuluess on happy Fortune wait And give not thus the 
Counter-time to Fate. 

2 . Horsemanship. Interruption by a horse of the 
cadence or regularity of movement, owing to bad 
horsemansihip or to unruly disposition. 

1632 J. Hayward tr, Biondis Eromena 82 His horse . . 
gave sometimes^ such counter-times, as might teach a good 
Horseman to stick firme to his seete. 173^ Bailey (folio), 
Counter Time is the defence or resistance of a Horse, that 
interrupts his cadence and the measure of his manage. 

3 . Contrary or opposite time. 

166s Hoboes Seven Prob, Wks. 1843 VII, 14 You would 
see. .the water 011 the other side of the bar to do the same, 
but in counter-time, 

CoTi‘]iter-ti:tle. [Counteb- 3.] A 

title to property in opposition to another title, 
x8o8 Bentham Sc, Re/otm 20 The grounds of the defence 
in reject of counter-title. XS83 Solicitors Jrnl 10 Nov. 
23/1 Rule 244 abolishes the practice of adding a counter- 
title to the action when a counter-claim is confined to a 
claim for relief against the original plaintiff alone. 

Ooxmter-token, -traverse, -treason, etc. : 
see Counteb-. 

Coumter-to'uing, vbl. sb. ttonce-wd. [Coun- 
ter- 12.] The accompanying (of singing, etc.) in 
a different pitch. 

1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again xi. 145 And as neath the 
chants of Nature, So beneath the smiles of Art, Speak the 
same low countertonings, To my sgd and questioning heart, 

tCou‘nter-trea:cle. Obs. rare-^. [fc 
Counter- 10 -h Tbeaolb, an antidote.] A prepa- 
ration counteracting a treacle, antidote, or remedy- 
X707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. IVks, {1709) 487 We 
have invented a Counter-Treacle to convey Poisons to the 
Heart. 

Counter-tree, -trench : see Counter-. 
tCoii:nter-tre*vis, a. Her. Obs. [Coun- 
ter- 14 b.] Of a charge ; Divided into two parts 
of different tinctures. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her.'Bva, Countretreuis is calde in 
armys whan halfe the beest is of 0011 coloure and that other 
halfe of an other coloure. X586 Ferns Blaz. Gentrie 204 
Tofte beaieth aig. a Lion rampant partee per fesse gewles 
and sable, which the auncienls called counterlreuis, that is 
countercullored or cullored of two cullots in trauers as one 
would say ouerthwart the middest. 

Counter-triangle, a- Her. See Couhtbb- 
14, and Triangle. 

1830 Robson Brit. Herald III. Gloss., Counter-triangle, 
called harry indented, the one into the other, or harry 
bendy lozengy counterchanged. 
Cownter-tvi'vvaat, a. Her,=inext 
1830 Robson Brit, Herald III. Gloss,, Coimter-trippant 
or -tripping, 

Con:nter-tri'pping, ,«. Her. [Couhteb- 
14.] Said of two stags, hinds, etc. : Walking in 
opposite directions on the same plane. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry^ 111. xiv. 132 Hee beareth Sable, 
two Hindes counter- tripping in Fesse argent. 1727 Brad. 
LEY F'am. Diet. s.v. 

Counter-truth, -tug : see Counteb-. 
t Cou'nter - tu:ne. Obs. rate. [Cotjnteb- 

12.] A tune or musical pait, answering, or form- 
ing an accompaniment to, another. 

xsgS Sylvester Du Bartas ii, ii. Columnes 743 All the.se 
sweet-charming Counter-Tunes we hear. 

CoU'nter-tu^ru. [In senses i and 2 foimed 
to render Gr. dvrunpotpri ; in senses 3 and 4 
f. Counter- 6.] 

+ 1 . !=ANTI 8 TB 0 PHB 1, Obs. 

ax63j B. JoNSON Undermoods Ixxxvii. Pindaric Ode, 
The Strophe, or Turn. .The Antistrophe, or Counter-turn. 
+ 2 . Prosody. Used by Puttenham foi the con- 
tinued repetition of the same word at the end of 
successive clauses;— L. conversio. Ohs, 

1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie 111. xix. (Arb.) 209 The 
Gieekescall this^i^atcAMtistropAe, thcLa.tiae'i, conuerdo, 
I following the onginall call him the counier-iume, be- 
cause he turnes counter in the middest of euery meetre. 

3 . A turn in the contrary direction. 

X744 Eliza Haywood Female Sped. (1748) II, lox Some 
turns and counter-turns in politics. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude 
xn. 148 Amid the turns and counterturns, the strife And 
various trials of our complex being. 

4 . In a dramatic composition, an unexpected 
turn or development of the plot at the climax. . 

X63X Davenant Gondibert Pref,, The fourth [Act].. gives 
. . a counterturn to that main design which chang’d in the 
third. 1668 Dryden Dram. Poesy in Arb. Garner III, 320 
The Catastasis or Counter-turn.. embroils the action in new 
difficulties, 

Counter-tu'med, ppl. a. Her. Turned in 
contrary directions. 

1830 in Robson Brit. Herald III. Gloss. 

Cou'nter-tutrmiig, vhl. sb. [Counter- 6!] 
A turning in the contiary direction. 

' /zx668 Davenant To Earl of Orrery Wks, (1673) 280 
Yours can all Turnes and Counter-turnings find To catch 
. Opinion! as a Ship the .winde. 

Con‘nter1y:pe. [Counter- 3, 8 ; cf. Anti- 
type.] tl. = ANTITYPE. Obs. 

1624 Gataker Tratisubst. 121 Christ might not as well 
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COUNTER-WEIGHT. 


COUNTERVAIL. 


compare the type with the troth; as the tj'pe with the 
countertype. 

2. A parallel type in another sphere ; a parallel. 
1855 Miluan Jiat. Chr. C1864) IX. xiv. Iv, 170 Almost all 
the vernacular poetry of the middle ages has its Latin 
countertype. 

8 . An opposite trae ; a lo^cal opposite. 
x88o Scrmt. Jlf^. hlay tax Whitman is his conntertype 
at the pole opposite from that of art. 

Cotmtervail (kanntaivtft-l), v. Also 4-6 
oountre-, countyr-, coyratir-, confxe-, center-, 
contrtr-, 4-7 -vaile, -vayle, -vaille, -vale. [a. 
AF. cMKiyevalotr=QY. cmitrevaloir (pres. snbj. 
conirevaille) r—L. phrase contra valere to be of 
worth agains^ 

■t" 1. trans. To be equivalent to in value. Obs, 

ctgSo WvctiF IVks, (r88o) 39* J>es tibis and J»is offryngis, 
he whiche as I suppose cowntirvaylen be secnier lo^is 
rentis. >494 Fabyan Chrtm. vii. sfig lewellys & other stufie 
y t countyruayled the sayd value, iss* Robinson tr. More’s 
Uiop, (Arh.) 45 All the goodes in the worlde are not hable 
to connteruayle mans life. 1604. T. Wright Psasions v. §4. 
940 Such a pretious lewell, ,a million of golde would not 
counterv^e.^ 1635 Fdllbr Ch. Uisi. 11. v. § 30 As a Shil- 
ling passing in Payment countervaileth six two^pences. 

2. To equal, match, come up to. arcA 
*530 Falsgb. fox Whan the frensche tonge hathe many 
adverbes that contrevaile one adverhe in englyshe. 
Topsell Peur-y. Stasis {1673) 133 Notwithstanding they 
countervail not the Greyhound in greatness. 1635 N. Car- 
FEOTER Geog. DeL ii. ix. 164 That these vapouis counter- 
uaile the water perpetually brought in, is. .very improbable. 

Fore Ess. Man i. Argt., Reason alone countervails 
all the other faculties. 1841 Emerson Times "Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 230 An incalculable energy which countervails 
all other forces in nature. 

tb. To make an equivalent return for; to 
reciprocate- Obs. 

x^3 Stubbes Aflat. Ains, (18^7) £3 Though I be vnable 
with any benefit to couBteruail your great pains. x3^ 
Fleming Conin. Helittshed III. iao5/a So much the lesse 
hope haue we. .to counteruaile the huge sea of the rest of 
your benefits, i6xo-xa Rowi.akds Pour Etumes (Percy 
Soc.) 7 Whomeyott shall ready iinde To countervaile your 
curtesie. 1633 Heywood Ef^. Tram, ul Wks. 1874 IV. 41 
This, and more.. can neuer counteruaile The ofr and fre- 
quent welcomes giuen my sonue. 

1 3. To act against or resist with equal force j to 
counterbalance. Ohs, 

1390 Spenser F. Q, u. vl. ag Ke fiersly at him flew .. 
Who, soone prepared to field, his swoid forth drew, And 
him with equall valew countervayld- *641 Wilkins MaiA. 
Magick lu XV. (1848) 299 The outward streams, .must be of 
80 much force as .to countervail all that weight. x6^ 
Bovle CoHiM. Eew Ex^. u xlyii. (1689) 163 The Air in the 
Bladder.. was able by its Pressure to countervaile the 
weight 0^2 pound. 

fb. To balance against any force : to ballast. 
Obs. rare. 

J; Levett Ord. Sees (1634) 70 If any tempest sud- 
denly arise, they [bees] countervaile themselues with little 
stones, flying in the wind as neere the ground as may be. 

To avail or prevail against; to have 
force or be of effect against ; to counterbalance. 
.*S47 J< Harrison Exhort. Scoites aa6 Thouehe prescrlp. 
cion serued in tlmt case. ,yet the warres made from, tyrae to 
tyme, counteruaile a possession thereof, c xgfio Abp, Parker 
PsatierhcxxUl 937 Gods hand them all so countervayide. 
1674. Gov/. Tongue Pref. § 3 These few stones and sling 
•..may countervail the massive armor, of the uncircum- 
cised Philistin, 1768 Blacestone Comm. III. 404 No certi- 
ficate of a judge was allowed ,. to countervail the oath of 
the juiy. 1849 Grote_Gw« ii. Iv. (186a) V. 6 Advantage 
. .which had to a certain extent been countervailed by sub- 
sequent losses, 1839 Kmgsley Agric. Crisis Misc. II. xyo 
No subsequent f^ures. .can countervail that fact 

o. To compensate, make up for (damage, 
trouble, loss, etc.). Formerly said also of persons. 

1393 Gower Cofif. I. 270 He,.countrevaileth The harm, 
that he hem so travaileth. 13*3 Ln. Berners Eroiss, 1. 
cxxxviii. 1S7 The good seruyee that ye haue done, and 
your valyantnesse. . must countenxayle your trespasse, and 
be taken for your excuse. 1386 Cogan ffaven Health iii. 
(1636) 93 God . , hath provided food . . to restore and connter- 
raile..the continual impairing. , of our flesh. 16x1 Bible 
Esth^ viL 4 Although the enemy could not counteruaile 
the kings dammage. 17x3 Addison Gtiardiafi No. 13s p x 
It ..- "lore than countervails all the calamities and afflictions 
whreh can possibly befal ua 1834 Lvxton Pompeii 252 
What hope for myself could countervail the despair for 
Grote Plato I. vi. 973 A full breadth of posi- 
tive philosophy to countervail his own negative fertility. 

6 . intr. a. _To be of equal force or weight on 
the contrary side ; to avail against \‘mih,for obs.) 

*39? I*™’. I- =8 Where R.ome than wolde 

Msaile, There mtghte nothing contrevaile. 1336 Stareey 
Let. w England p. xl, Albehyt. .suffyeyent to conturvayle 
agayn al owtward displesure. xssx Recorde Cast. Kiunul. 
(1530) 933 Alwaies the one signe counteruailyng with his 
contrary, there is euermore one halfe of the Zodiake aboue 
the Hoiizonte. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Ahis. (1B77) 27 There 
IS no siniie so greeuous, which the grace and mercy of God 
IS not able to counteruaile withal. 1649 Milton Eihoti. 
xiL (1B51) 433 Against which testimonies. , the bare denyall 
pf one man . . cannot, .countervaile. x6te Inoelo Bentiv. * 
Urwita I. (1689) 116 Will the treading a few steps counter- 
^1 for perseverance in our journey ? 183X Brewster Nevt. 

J; tv. loS "What name , , could countervail against 
the High Pnest of Science. 

+b. To be equivalent or equal: to vie uoith. 

Obs. 

133? Catisie ^ Melih. in Hazl. DodsUy I. 61 IHe] would 
pay in compansoq nothing; countervails, Ascham 


Sehoiem, (Arb.) 102 Surelie the proflet , . wold conteruaile 
wyth the toile. 138* J* Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 8r_h, 
A_ certeine man . . who rashly , . seemeth to countervaile 
with the politickeprowesse ofThemystocles. 

CoTULtewaal (kaumtaiv^tl), sb, ? Ohs. [f. 
prec. vb.] That whidb. countervails ; an equiva- 
lent. 

ri43o Lydg, Chorle 4 Byrde {1818) ij, I to haue more 
poise closid in myn entraille Than alle my body set for the 
counteruaylle. 1^3 Mhq. Worcester WaitrCofntn. En- 
Mne ij The Engine consisteth of the following Particu- 
lars : — I. A perfect Counterpoize for what quantity soever of 
Water.— 2. A perfect Countervail for what Height soever it 
h to be brought unto . . 4. A Viceregent or Countervail 
supplying the place and perfoiming the full force of a Man, 
Wind, Beast or Mill, <11716 South Septt. (17x7) HI. 5x3 
The present pjeasure of a sinfull Act, is a poor Counter- 
vail for the bitterness of the Review. 1833 p. J[ohnsto>i 
Nat. Hist. E.Bord. 1. 126 This.. structure is given as a 
countervail to the great size and weight of the .seed. 

t Coun'bervai'la'ble, a. Ohs. [f. Counter- 
vail W. + -ABLE.] To be matched or set against 
os equivalent. Const, with, to. 

XS76 Fleming P<z«a^/. Epist. sag What commendation. . 
can I give thee that is countervailable with the singularitie 
of thy vertue, 1S77-87 Holinshed Chrou, III. 1401/2 
Wth knightlie courage counteniaileable to his double de- 
sire of honour. 1623 Bp. Hall Semt. V. 157 Worlds of all 
these are no way countervailable to Troth. 1651 Howell 
Venice 161 A countervailable samme of money. 

Couutervai'ling', vbl. sb, [f. as prec. + 
-ING I.] The action of tke verb Coiiktervail, q.v. 

x6ia BrereWOOO Lang, Relig. xiv. 148 What is wanting 
in the south parts of the twoforesaid continents, towards 
the countervailing of the north parts. 

Coxmterva,i‘Jing, a. [-ingS.] That 
countervails ; counterbalancing, compensating. 

*793 T- Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. is It would not have 
been wonderful if we had taken countervailing measures. 
xSga Lewis Use ij- Al, Pol. Termsxx. 173 Balanced bv 
cacuiterFaiiing advantages. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 781/1 
If we impose a countervailing duty upon bonnty-fed sugar. 

t Countervai'lmezLt. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
4- -MENT.J Compensation. 

*S94NASHE_7'e»TWM ^/Wxg/S/Fivh, He that hath con- 
sumed his braines to comp^e prosperitie and meetes with 
no counteruaylenxent in hir likenesse hut hedge wine and 
lean mutton. 

CoTmtervaur (kaumtsxveou), sh. (a.). Her. 
Also 8 oontre-. [Counter- 14: cf. F. tontre-. 
vair."] A variety of vair (one of the ‘ fvirs '), in 
which the hells or cups of the same tincture are 
placed base to base. 

1766 PoRNY_ Heraldmf iii. (1777) *7 Counter' Vair or 
Cofitre-Vair, is when Bells or Cups of the same Tincture 
are placed Base against Base and Point against Point. 
X864 Boittell Heraldry Hist, ^ Pop, iv. (ed. 3) 20. x868 
CussANS Her, itf. (xSSa) 54. 

So Cotmtexvai'xy a. (in 8 contre-vary). 

X73t Bailey (vol. II, s.v. Vary), CoHire-Vary, 1830 
Robson B-rii, Herald III. Gloss., Conntervairy or verty 
is considered a fur, 

Countervalla'tioii =* Conteavallation. 

X676 Earl Orrery Art of War 173 Our modem Line.s of 
Circumvallation and Countervallation. xBag Genii Mag. 
I. i. 300 Lines of circumvallation and countervallation. 
+GoantervaTne, ». Obs. Also jr centre-. 
[Counter- i 4- Value v. : cf. the earlier counter ~ 
vail^ 

1 , trans. To equal or counterbalance in value ; 
«= Countervail i. 

1^1 W. Stafford Exam. Comil i. (1876) 17 We haue 
nothing to sell.. to countenialue those things that we must 
buy agayne. 1603 T. Hutton Rtasons for Refusal 133 
Whose vse and doctiine countervalne not their doubts & 
mcertaine opinions. x6^ H. Phillips Fnrch. Pott. B vj b. 
The Rent remaining will counter-value the Ground-Rent. 

2 . ifUr, Of an accused person: To give a 
counter-estimate. Cf. Counter-penalty. 

183a Sir G. C. Lewls in PUlol. Museum 1. 132 The de- 
fenqant was then allowed to make a lower assessment of 
the fine or other penalty, to counter-value, as it was '•gMi>t l 
(avrniftaaOai or vvoTifiSaffai.) 

t Cou'utewadue, sb. Obs. [cf. prec. and 
Fr. contre-va/eur.] F.quivalent value. 

16SS-60 Stanley Hlsi. Philos. (1701) 613/1 It is alto- 
gether fruitless, and not of cbuntervalue with the troubles 
which follow it 

_ Cou'ater-vau-it. [Cf. Counter-aeoh.] An 

inverted vault or arch. 

1874 Knight Did. Meeh, 

Counter- vaxmt, -vibration : see Counter-. 
Cou^ulierve'iie, v. rare. = C ontravene, 

18*5 Coleridge Je©7.(i848)l. 141 The demonstra- 
bility required would countervene all the purposes of the 
truth in question. 

+CouiLterve'iig'e, v, obs. ran. [ad. OF. 
conirevenger, f, centre- 4- vefiger (see Avenge).] 
trans. To revenge, take retaliatory vengeance for, 
*8*3 I'D. Blekers Froiss. I. ccxlv. 365 [They] toke in 
great dispyte the takyng of the said messangers . , wher- 
‘ y thought to counterueng it. Jbid. ccclviii. 581 
i.heei]egaueleue..tothekDighte5and squieis, .tocounter- 
uenge them of their doinages. 

Cowuterveuom. rare. [Cf. It. emtrav- 
veleno.} = Countbrpoison ; but in quot. = A venom 
or poison used as an antidote to another poison. 

x 8 s 4 He QyiNcF.Y W ar Wk.s. IV. 264 A connter-venom 
to the taint of soin? more mortal poison. 


■J* Cou’iiterverse. Obs. [? Counter- 8.] 
? A verse sung alternately ; a burden or refrain 
taken up by others. 

X363-87 Foxb a. ^ M. (1684) II. 45§ The best and longest 
song with the most counterverses in it should be set up at 
his coming. 1614 J. Davies Eglogtees Wks. (Grosarti II. 
m. 21 And I, with thee, will chaunt each counterverse. 

Conuterview. [Counter- 8 , 9 ; cf. F. cott- 
tre-mte opposite point of view (in Littre).] 

+ 1. An opposite or reciprocal view ; view from 
opposite sides or in opposite directions ; position 
of two persons or things fronting each other, or 
placed so as to contrast with each other. 

x3go R. W. 3 Lords ^ Ladies Land, i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VI. 464 A counterview of pages and of shields. X607 S. 
Collins Sermon (x6o8) 39 The two Cherubins that face the 
Mercy seat with mutuall counterview. 1667 Milton P. L. 
X, 231 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death, In 
counterview. _ 1738 Swift Pel. Conversai. Introd., I have 
drawn som e lines of Sir J ohn Lingar's character . . on purpose 
to place it in counterview or contrast with that of the other 
company. X780 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 121/2 He had 
only to pass the names of the protestors in counterview be- 
fore them. 

2. The opposite view or opinion. (Better as two 
words.) 

x83a Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, 2 M. Peisse has ably 
advocated the counterview. 

Counter-viadication, -vote, -volley, 
-wager, etc. : see Counter-. 
i* Cou:ilterwai*t, V. Obs. Also 4 co(u)utre- 
waite, -wayte. [a. AF. cmntre-, CNF. centre- 
•waiter, OF. contreguaitier, f. centre against 
4- guaitier, in ONF. waiter, to Wait, watch.] 
trans. To lie in wait against ; to watch against. 

C13B6 Chaucer Melil. 7353 (Harl. MS.) hanne schal Re 
euermore coiiiUerwayte enhusshementz and alle espiailfe. 
x56a Phaer AEneid ix. Aaijh, Aye watching lyke some 
Wolfe . . counterwaiting shipfoM cots. i6oz Cartw Coru- 
wall 20 h, Another troope corn’s in with fire and sword, Yet 
cowardly, close counterwaite his way. 

Hence CounteTwoi'ting ppl. a. 

Z594 Carew Tasso (1881) 66 Their returne. .Was by the 
counterwayting foe distrest. 

Con‘nter-wa:lk. [Counter- 8 b.] A smaller 
parallel walk as an accessory to a main walk. 

1664 Flecknoe Disc, Eng. Stage (1869I 977 A. .well con- 
triv'd Garden, cast into its Walks and Counterwalks, 17x2 
J. Jambs tr. Le Blonds Gardening 41 Three Alley.s close 
together, a large one in the Middle, and two on the Sides 
that accompany it, and are called Counter-walks. 

t Cou’nter-wadker. Obs. nonce- wd. One 
who walks on the opposite side ; in pi. = Anti- 
podes, (Cf. Counter-paoer). 

162^ Lisle Dm Bartas, Noe 123 That the men of Chili are 
the right Antipodes or counter walkers unto Spain. 
Counter-wall. MU. [Counter- 13.] Aline 
of wall raised against the enemy’s wall, 

1836 Thirlwall Greece III. xxv, 411 The Syracusans., 
had returned to the city. .leaving a guard at the counter- 
wall, xSso Grote Greece ii.Iix. VII. 342 A tenable counter- 
wall, .would completely defeat the intent of the hesiegeis. 

t Cou’uter-wardeu, Obs.-° [Counter- 8 b 
4- Warden : cf. Contrb-mastee,] 
i6xx CoTGR., Contre-garde, an vnder-warden, or couiiter- 
wnrden. 

Oounter-warmth, -wave : see Counter-. 
Counterweigh. (kaiuntoiw^iO, w. Also 5-6 
-wey, 6 -way, oountreweigh. [f. Counter- i + 
Weigh w., a partial englisbing of AF. cmntre- 
peyser to Counterpoise.] 

1. trans. To weigh (things) against each other, 
or in opposite scales ; to balance. (In quols.J^^.) 

ci43o_LyDG. Bochas nr. xvii. 90a, Yf their power wer 
weyed in balannce And counterweyed aright in theyr 
memory. 0x541 Wyatt Abused lAmer resolveih Poet, 
Wks. 26 With words and chere so contrarying, Sweet and 
sower ^conntre-weighing. 

2. intr. To act as a counterpoise or equivalent 
weight ; to weigh evenly (with, against), lit. and p.g. 

*3*3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 847 With whose chast lyvyng 
Your noble demenour is counterwaying. 1545 Ascham 
Toxoph, (Arb.) 127 To peece theyr shaftes. .wyth brasel or 
holye, to counterwey with the head. <2x568 — Let. to 
Raven (T.), If Wrights had ten fellowships of St. John’s, it 
would not counterweigh with the loss of this occasion. 1809 
Pinkney Trav. France 8 To counterweigh against the 
cmtinental predominance of the French Emperor. 

3. irons. To counterbalance, counterpoise. 

1825 Carlyle Schiller 11. (1845) 73 The few men of worth 
. .are too disagreeably counterweighed by the baleful swarm 
of creatures who keep humming round you. 1854-6 Pat- 
more Angel in JH . i. ii. i. (1879) 148 If one slight column 
CMnterweigh The Ocean, 'tis the Maker’s law. 

Counter - ’weight, counterweight 

(kau-nt 3 Jw^*t). [Counter- 8 : cf. prec. and Coun- 
terpoise j^.] ^ A weight in the opposite scale, a 
counterbalancing weight, a counterpoise. 

1^3 Lotid, Gaz, No. 2837/4 Lines, Pullies, and Counter- 
weights. _ 17x0 Norris Chr. Prud. v. 216 However it may 
beou^eigh'd,.by a Counterweight in the prevailing Scale. 
1794 G. Adams^ Nat. cj- Exp. Philos. I. iii. 78 As soon as 
the counter-weight was taken off. .the spring exerted its 
power, 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ, IV. sWa The tele- 
scope IS balanced by counter-weights suspended by chains. 
h.Jig. 
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counter-weight whatsoever, 1S44 Maurjcb Mor, ^ Met. 
Philos, in Encycl. ,Meirop. Physical studies as a 

counter- weight, .to theolo^. 

Cou'uterwei:ghted, ppl. a., [f. prec. + -sn.] 
FtiTni&hed with a cotinter-weight, 
iByo Eng. Mech, ^ Jan. 401^3 The case is analogous to 
that of a counter-weighted body. 1874 Knight Diet, Mech. 

I. 637/2 A counterweighted wire . . to balance the threads 
after they aie depressed by the faller-wire. 

Coii:iiterwliee*l, ®. rare. [Counter- i.] To 
wheel lonnd in the contrary direction. Hence 
Oou.-ntarwhee’led ppl. a. 

i6s9 Lovelace Poems 778 The falcon charges at 
fit St view With her brigade of talons, through Whose 
shoots the wary heron beat With a well counterwheel’d 
retreat. 

Counter-wind, -witness : see Counter-. 
tCoU'nter-window. Obs. centre- 

fenptre., contre-vitre.'\ A shutter outside a win- 
dow, 

161X CoTGR., Contre-fenesire, a woodden window (on the 
outside of a glasen one), a counter window, or outward 
window. 1616 SuRFL, & Markh, Country Forme 15 By 
the meanes of Windowes and counter-Windowes, you may 
cut ofif the entrance both of Sunne and whatsoeuer Winds. 

+ CoU‘nter-wo:rd. MU. Ohs, [Counter- 8 ; 
after F. confre-mot,"] = Countersign. 

1678 A. Lovell Fontaine's Duties Cav, 37 Quarter Master 
. . It is his duty likewise to go duly and receive the word. 
He ought. , to write it down with the Counter-word, that he 
may remember them. 

Cou‘nterwo:rk, sb. [Counter- 3, 13.] 

1 . gen. Any work intended to oppose or counter- 
act another work ; opposing work or operation. 

1598 Florio, Contraoperatioue, a counterworke, a con- 
trarie operation. 1846 Trench Mirac. Introd. (i86s) 23 
Side by side with the miracles, .runs another line of wonders, 
counterworks of his who is ever the ape of the Most High. 
1871 Tvlor Prim, Cult. II. 297 The history of good and 
evil, .is the history of his work and her counterwork, 

2 . MU. A work raised in opposition to those of 
the enemy. 

1630 Cromwell Let, 2 Apr, (Carlyle), The enemy had 
made two retrenchments or counter-works, strongly palisa- 
doed. X704 Loud. Gaz. No, We are preparing a 

Counter-work, from whence we may beat them from the 
Breach, 1836 Thirlwall Greece III, xxv, 411 The whole 
army proceeded, .to the counterwork. 
fis- “*734 North Exam. in. vi. § 49. 459 If any Good 
was done, they might erect some Counterworks to prevent 
its Effect. 

Coiinterwoirk (kaumtaiw^'ik), v. Fa. t. and 
pa. pple, -wrouglit or -worked. [Counter- i.] 

1 . intr. To work in opposition, or with contrary 
intent. 

x6oa Warner Alh, Eng. x. lix. (x6i2) 258 Whereto amaiz’d 
she counter- works, nor would for ought relent. 1683 Chalk- 
HILL Thtalma ^ Cl. 37 And now Philemon 'gan to ^ess 
their ends And counterworks t' oppose them, X877 E. R. 
CoNDER Faith ii. S 3 Two divers sets of causes are ever 
interworking and counterworking in the tangled web of 
human afiairs, 

2 . irans. To work against or in opposition to ; 
to oppose by contrary operations ; to cowiteract, 
frustrate, 

x6a8 PvK Addr. in Rushw, Hist. Coll, (1659) 59 ® ®y 

this means they [commonwealths] repair the breaches, and 
counterwork the ordinary and natural effects of time, c X678 

J. B. in G. Hickes Spir, Popery 75 After the Lord hath 
counter-wrought these Enemies. X76a Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806) IV. 1 . 36 To counterwork the amorous projects of his 
rival. X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 6^ He could not 
actively counterwork the regent. 1873 Poste Gains iv. 
(ed. 2) 398 A colliding right of the defendant, whereby the 
right of the plaintiff is . . counter worked or restrained 
from operation. 

' 1 - 3 . Mil. (See quot.) Ohs. 

X7o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Counier-ivorh, (in the Art 
of War) is to raise Works, in order to oppose and ruin those 
of the Enemy. 

Cou’iLterworker. [f. prec. -h -er.] A worker 
against ; a counteracter, an opponent. 

1867 Maurice Patriarchs ^ Laiog. vii, 146 A counter- 
worker of all that had marred His influence. X87X Macduff 
Mem. Patmos vi. 76 Antichrist the great counterworker. 

Connterworkiugf, vbl. sb. [f, as prec. -h 
-ING 1.1 The action of the verb Counterwork. 

x66o Ingelo Bentiv. ^ Ur. ii. (1682) 21 The Counter- 
workings of Corrivals. as^o Cukruock A tirii. God (1834) 

II. 100 The counter-workings of indwelling corruption . . 
have ability to extinguish Grace, 1836-y Sir W, Hamilton 
Meiaph, xli. (1859) II. 424 In the external world, all is action 
and reaction — all is working and counterworking. 

Counterworking, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h 
-ING ii.] That counterworks, 
x66o Milton Free Commiu. 441 Two troublesom counter- 
working Adversaries. X84Q Grotb Greece ii. Ixxii. (1862) 
VI. 382 By the counterworking rivalry of Pausanias. 1879 
Escott Bnyland 1 , 190 Varying and counterworking factors. 

t Counterwri'te, Ohs, [Counter- i.] 
To write against. Hence Counterwrl'ting vbl. sb. 

1398 Florio, Contraseritto, a counterwriting. x6xx_ — 
Contrascritto, counter written.^ 1630 B. Discellimininm 
48, I . .desire we may leave writing and counter- writing, 

■f Cou‘3iterwrou:g!hit, ppl. a. Obs. See Coun- 
ter-work V. 3. Furnished with or converted into 
counter-works. In qnot._;?^. 

1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 132 Let me make my ap- 
proach, when I lye downe, With counter-wrought and 
travels eyes [i.e. eyes serving as counterworks an4 travers]. 
VOL. II. 


Countess (kau'ntes). Forms ; 2-5 ouutesse, 3 
-asse, contesse, -as, 3-4 coutaase, 4 oountas, 
cunt^, 4-5 couni;es(e, 4-y -esae, (5 cowntasse, 
cunttass, cowntyse), 6- countess. Also 5 
cometas, comytiss. [a. OF. cuntesse. contesse 
late L. comitissa, fern, of comes, comit-em : see 
Count sb,^ and -ess. In 13th c. F. partially as- 
similated to L. as comtesse ; the same influence pro- 
duced the occasional 1.3th c. Eng. comytiss, cometas^ 

1 . The feminine of Count sb.^ a. The wife or 
widow of a Count, b. In the peerage of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the wife or widow of an Earl. 
c. A lady holding a position in her own right 
equal to that of a count or earl. 

Besides being the proper feminine answering to the English 
Earl, the word is used like Count sh.^ to translate the 
cognate Romanic words, and also the German Gmjin and 
its cognates in Du., Da., etc. 

xt34 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1140 pe kinges dohter 
Henries, )>^ hefde ben Emperice in Alamanie & nu wss 
cuntesse in Angou. c 1230 Hali Meid, 9 Aske jies ewenes, 
has liche ctintasses. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 157 Ygerne, 
Gorloys wyf .. hat was contasse of Comewail. Ibid. 510 
The contesse Isabel, that therl mareschales doujter was, 
To Gilebred, Eil of Gloucestre, ispoused was, (1330 R. 
Brunne Chron, (1810) x8g Countas of Marche^ was sche. 
c 1430 in Wr.-Wlilcker 6gi Hec comitissa, comytiss. e X473 
Ibid 792/6 Hec cometissa, cometas. X460 Capgrave Chron, 
221 Prince Edward weddid Jone, the cuntesse of Kent. 
X474 Caxton Chesse 103 Quenes, duchesses, countesses and 
alle other ladyes. e X300 Melusine 35 Specyally the Cqun- 
tesse, the said Erlis wyf. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. ii. ii. i 
Were not you eu'n now, with the Countesse Oliuia? X706- 
43 Chamberlavne Si. Gi. Brit. 179 The King.. may, and 
often hath created Women to be Baronesses, Countesses, 
Dutchesses, and the like. Ibid. 180 The Lady Mary 
Compton, in King James the Firsts Time, was made Coun- 
tess of Buckingham for Life. X764 Maciaine tr. Mosheiin's 
Eccl, Hist. III. XI. ii. § 16 The sanctimonious pontiff resided 
at that time with the young Mathilda, countess of Tuscany. 
1892 Standard a6 May 3/3 The guests comprised. .Earl 
and Countess Waldegrave, the Earl and Countess of Gosford 
. .the Dowager Countess of Mayo. 

2 . A middle size of roofing slate. 

X803 Sporting Mag. XXII. km He had delivered . . 
eight thousand Countesses and el^en thousand Ladies. 
1^3 P. Nicholson Pract, Build, 395 The Welsh slates are 
generally classed in the following order; — Ladies ift. 310. 
by Sin. ; Countesses iff. Sin. by loin. ; Duchesses aft. by 
I ft. 1840 Makrvat OUa Podr. (Rtldg.) 256 Countesses are 
very light, and the wind gets under them. 1883 BirmingJu 
Weekly Post x Sept. 1/4 The disturbed slates rattled down 
on every side, regardless of the precedence in order of rank 
to wMcn they were soon introduced as ' ladies ‘ countesses ’, 
or ' duchesses’, according to their merits. 

Hence Cou'nteassMp, the quality, position, or 
personality of a countess. 

16x2 Chapman Widowes T. in Dodsley (1780) VI. 140 To 
see with what alacrity I’ll accost her Countessship. 1874 
Trollope Lady Anna ^ii. 16 If the countess-ship of toe 
countess were to he admitted. 

Cou'utess, ®. nonce-vii. [f. prec.] trans. To 
make (any one) a countess. 

<1x783 Walpole Lett, to Mann (F. Hall), Countessed. 
x86t G. Meredith E. Harrington II. he. 153 She’s grown 
since she’s been countessed, and does it peacocky. 

CounteynaxincG, obs. f. Countenance. 
Cou'nthood. nonce-vad. [See -hood.] The 
rank or dignity of a count ; count-ship. 

xBia Carlyle Ess, (1872) IV. 138 Reverence for his Count- 
hood. 1837 — Fr, Rev. n. i. x. His Countbood is not 
indifferent to this man. 

Cou'nting, vU. sb. Also compting. [f. 
Count v. -t--iNGi.] 

1 . The action of the verb Count, q.v. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 63 ^if )>ei 3euen henefis to 
clerkis fore here worldly seruyees. - as for kechene clerkis 
and countyngge or daunsynge c X400 Maundev. (x83g)vti. 
77 After cowotynge of x. monethes of the Jeer. Land. 
Gag, 2132/4 The new Serjeants having . . performed in the 
Inner Temple Hall., the Ceremony of Counting, and had 
their Quolfs put on by the Judges. 1833 Ann. Reg, 34 If 
no counting out of the House took place, the House might 
resume at 5. 1862 Sala Ship Chandler ii. 22 He's bullied 
me about my compting. xSw Bryce Amer. Comnvw, II. 

III. Ixv. 488 'The election frauds.. ballot-stufiing, obstruction 
of the polls, and fraudulent countings in, 

+ 2 . A ‘company’ (of preachers). Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvih, A countyng of prechouris, 

3 . aitrib, and Comb,, as counting-art, ^ -board, 
-machine, -place ; t conntiiig-book, an account- 
book ; t couating-oloth., a cloth for covering a 
counting-table ; f counting-table, (a) a table on 
which money is counted out, a counter; (b) an 
abacus ; an arithmetical table. Also Counting- 
house, -BOOH. 

« 1637 B. JoNSON Horaces Art Poetrie Wks. (Rtldg.) 735 
They learne. . How to diuide into a hundred parts, A pound 
. .by their long *oompting arts, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 98/2 
*Cowntynge horde, or table, iapecea, tapeceia. xg . . in 
Pollard Miracle Plays 80 My *countynge hoke I wolde make 
so clere That my rekenynge I sholde not nede to fere. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 205 Some Prentices in the shoppe, have 
the trust of their Masters counting bookes. X480 Wardr. 
Acc. Edw. IV (1830)170 A yerde and iy quarters grene 
clothe for half a ‘'counting-clothe [for Exchequer Auditors]. 
x8te Lisbon (Dakota) Star ix Jan._6/x, I have been in four 
or five of the largest banks in Russia. .The Chinese ^count- 
ing machine . . Is everywhere. 1483 Cath. Angl. 79 A 
*(S>wntynge place, libralarinm. 1440 *Counttng-table [see 
countingd>oard\, 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, La 


Table on cotnpioirdes changenrs, batiquiers ouArgentiers, 
the maichauntes counting table, x6x6-6i Holyday 
Persius 298 Nor love I him that counts tlie counting-table 
Of deep arithmeticians but a fable. 

Cou'XLting-llouse. [f. Count w.] A build- 
ing or apartment appiopriated to the keeping of 
accounts ; a private chamber, closet, or cabinet 
appropriated to business and correspondence j an 
office. Now only as in c. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. gg Co wn tinge hows, compntoiia. 
1377 tr, Bullinger's Decades (1392) 286 These kind of 
feUowes..keep tnemselues close in secret counting houses, 
their baggs are their pillowes whereon they sleep. 1587 
Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 137 In the lyttell cownting 
howsse within the great chamber. 1734 Watts Juv, 

(1769) 97 Closets and compting-houses offen told our an- 
cestors their duty. Nvrseiy Rime, The king was in his 
counting-house, Counting out his money. 

'[•b. The office of account of the royal house- 
hold. Obs. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Houseli. Ord, 83 He indenteth with 
the Thesaurer of the household in the countinghouse for all 
the hasyns, ewears, cuppes, etc. 1339 Ibid, 22B The Lord 
Gieat Master, the Treasurer and Comptioller of the Kings 
Household shall he dayly in the Compting-house between 
the hours of 8 and 9 in the morning, 1670 Blount Lam 
Diet,, Comiiing.House of the Kings Houshold . , Commonly 
called the Green Cloth , . where sit the Lord Steward . the 
Comptroller . .for daily taking the Accompts of all Expenses 
of the Houshold, 

c. spec. A building, room, or office in a commercial 
establishment, in which the book-keeping, corre- 
spondence, etc., are carried on ; also attrib. (Now 
largely superseded in everyday use by office!) 

16x4 G. Markham Way to Wealth in Arb. Gamer IV. 
334 The counting-houses of the Fish Brokers. <11633 Len- 
nard tr. Charrm's XVisd, i, xxxix. § 10 To hear . a Mer- 
chant talking in his counting-house. 1777 Burke Let, 
Sheriffs of Bristol VDc’i. Ill, 148 The merchant who sits in 
his compting-house, 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. IV. 134 
There were those who still remembered him an apprentice, 
sweeping one of the counting houses of the City, attrib, 
1882 Pebody Eng, youmalism x. 73 A year or two of 
countinghouse work disgusted James Perry with invoices 
and ledgers. 

t d. An office of finance, a Comptoib. Obs. 

173S Berkeley App, to Querist § 234 To appoint four 
counting-houses, one in each, province, for converting notes 
into specie. 

Cou'ntingf-room, = prec. c. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

1712 Arbutiikot yohn Bull(x^z5'^ 52 If they ventured into 
the counting-room, a fellow would throw an ink-hottle at 
their head. 1838 Emcrson Nat., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 
II, 2x8 In the counting-room, the merchant cares little 
whether the cargo be hides or barilla. 1883 HarpePs Mag, 
Mar. 580/1 He staid in his counting-room. 

Countir- ; see Counter-. 

CoTintise, var, of Quaihtisb, Obs., cunning, 
f Coii‘utize« S'- Obs. rare, [f. County + -.IZE.] 
To form into a county, 

1398 Spenser in Grosait SpenseVs Whs, I, 540 This new 
Countizing of the Countrie of Monohan. 

Countless (kaiuntles), a. Also y comptless. 
[f. Count sb.^ + -less.] 'That cannot be counted : 
of number, less commonly of quantity or value, 

X388 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 159 O were the summe of these 
that I should pay Countlesse and infiait, yet would 1 pay 
them. 1392 — Pen. 4 Ad, 84 One sweet kisse shall pay 
this comptlesse debt. 1607 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 
Magnif. (1621) 44B The Flock of Izrael A compt-less Flock. 
1725 Pope Odyss. (J.), 1 see, I cry’d, his woes, a countless 
train. 1827 Keble C/tn Y., Morning v\\\. New treasures 
still, of countless price, God will provide for sacrifice. x88a 
Hauchton Phys. Geog, i. 16 The countless worlds that 
surround it, 

Countly (kaumtli), a. [f. Count -(• -it i ; 
of. Get. grdjlich!\ Of, pertaining to, or proper to 
a count. 

1847 Seer. Soc. Mid. Ages 324 ' To repair ’, as the laws 
express it, ‘ his countly hat’, 1879 S. B. Gould Germany 
II. 187 No countly house in Germany has., produced such 
good, .rulers. 

Couuto,»obs. form of Conto. 

“t CoU'Utonr, -or. Obs. [An earlier form of 
Counter sbP, AF. countour, as an official title.] 

1 . Eng. Hist, An accotintant; an officer who 
appears to have assisted in eaily times in collect- 
ing or auditing the county dues. 

[1292 Britton ii. xxi. § 3 Ou seignurs, ou counseillers, ou 
countouis.] X297 R. Glouc, (1724) 538 Vor as he huld this 
hundred . . Adam of Arderne was is chef countour, c 2386 
Chaucer Prol. 359 A ffrankeleyn was in hLs compaignye . , 
At sessions ther was he lord and sire fful ofle tyme he was 
knyght of the shire . . A shirreue hadde he been and Countour, 
c 140a Rom. Rose 68x4 Ballifs, bedels, provost, countours ; 
These lyven wel nygh by ravyne. 

2 . Law. An ancient term for a legal pleader, or 
seijeant-at-law ; cf. Count «<. ii. 

[1273 Act 3 Edw. I, c. 24 Si nut .serjaunt. Contour, ou 
autre face nul manere deceyte ou collusion en la Court le 
Rey.] c 1325 Poem on Edw. II 342 in Pol. Songs iCRmdm) 
339 And countours in benche that stondeth at the harre, 
X614 Seloen Titles Hon. 292 A Countour was (if I am not 
deceiu’d) a Sergeant at Law, known also then by both 
names. 1628 Coke On Liit. 17 a. x6m Termes de la Ley 
92 Counteurs by M. Horne, are such Sergeants skilfull m 
the Law of the Realme, which serve the common people to 
pronounce and defend their Actions in judgement for their 
fee. X763 Blackstone Comm, I. 24. xS6i Riley tr. Liber 
Aldus The Common Serjeant-at-law, who is otherwise 
called the ‘Common Countor’, 1863 H, Cox Instit, n. iii. 
373 note. 
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Cotmt ou.t : see Count i b. Count 71. 1 c. 
Countre-, obs. form of Counteu-. 
t CountreL Ohs. rare. [Cf. Countodb.] = 
Accountant. 

X4jg Poston. Lett. No. 839 III. 954 Lete my countrelle 
(loo what bym liste. 

Coimtrified, coiuitry£ed Ckw'utrifaid), 
ppl. a. [f. next + -ED 1. (The Dictionaries give 
preference to countrified', but countryficd often 
occurs ia good modem writers.')] 

1 . Conformed to the country and its life, as 
opposed to that of the town ; having the appear- 
ance, manners, and character that belong to, or 
are associated with, rural life; affected by or 
smacking of life in the country ; rustic. 

1653 Fisher Baby Baptism 7 We ourselves were now 
(»untrified by our long non-residence in the University. 
1759 J. Townley High life belrw Stairs 1, I’ll be so coun* 
trify’d you shall not know me. 1849 Thackesay Petuleunis 
liii, Miss Bell's a little countiyfied. 187^ Mrs. Randolph 
IF. Hyacinth 1 , 7 They toU think us stupid and countrified. 
Cotni, x8^ R. Dana Bef. Mast v. 12 A thoroughly 
countrified-looking fellow. 

b. Conformable to the fashion of a country. 

1864 R. F. Boston If . . you wish to be pecu* 

liarly countrified, you sign to him to kneel. 

2 . Of scene^ : Country-like, rural. 

1736 Lloyd Cits Country Box 60 So sweet a distance 
for a ride, And all about so countrified ! 18x4 Lamb 

Zet, to Wordsworth 9 Aug. All that was countryfied in the 
parlu is all but^obliterateA 1887 T. A Trollope^ What I 
remember IL viu. 133 It was altogether more retired and 
countrifi^, nestling closely among the chestnut woods. 
Hence Con'utxifie:clness. 

i88i_ Affunmum 16 July 43 The common countryliedness 
of their subjects. 

Cotmtril^ (ko’ntrifei), w. [f. next + -ft; cf- 
beatfitfy.'\ To impart the characteristics of the 
country to; to make rural or rustic. Chiefly in 
pa. pple. (see prec.'). 

Countre, countree, obs. and arch. ff. Country. 
ConntTy (kc-ntri). Forms; a, 3-6 centre, 
-trey, 4-5 con-, eimtree, 4-6 cuntre, -trey; 
also 3 oontreie, 4 -tral, -tray(e, -trez, -try, 
enntray, -trei, -this, kon-, kuntre, kontrey, 
5 ormtrye, 6 oontrie, -tra, ountrie, -try, 
-traith, -treth.; / 5 . 5-6 countre, 5 -tray, 5-8 
-trey, 6-7 -trie, {arch. 8 countrie, 8-g -tree), d- 
country. [ME, conire{e, cuntre{e, a. OF. cunirlt, 
contrie=‘'Px. and It. eotdrada'.-AsXie L. contrSta 
(quoted hy Bracket from Leges Sieilim), f. contrS. 
against, opposite, lit. that which lies opposite or 
fronting the view, the landscape spread out before 
one; cf. the old Pr. equivalent encontrada, that 
encountered or met with. So Ger. gegend region, 
against, formed (according to Kluge) after 
the Komanic word. 

_ The original stress on the final .syllable, common in verse 
in ME., has been retained as an archaism, of ballad poetry, 
sometimes with the spelling conntree^, countrie, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 2362 Oute of )>I ki)? and his cuntree. 
c X3M Cbauces Tftopas 7 Yborn he was in fer contree, In. 
flaundres al biyonde the see. <1x425 Thomas of Erceld, 346 
Wha sail be kynge, wha sail be nane, And wna sail welde 
this northe countre ? _ c 1450 St. Cuikbert (Surtees) 4651 To 
straunge contre he wil we trus. a 1784 Dick d the Cow xli. 
{Bord. ^i«jA'.),Thus Dickie has fell’d Johnie Armstrang 
The prettiest man in the south country [rime three]. X798 
Coleridge Anc, Mariner vn. i, He loves to talk with 
Marineces That come from a far Contre'e. x8x6 Byron 
Sum of Cor. Intr,, And some are in a far countree.] 

I. 1. A tract or expanse of land of imdefined 
extent ; a region, district. 
c 1275 Lay. 1282 Bi Ruscicadan hit neome he see, and hi he 
contre of Assare [c 1205 montaine of Azare]. c 13x0 Sir 
Trisfr. 1437 pe cuntre well he knewe Er he he dragoun soujt 
And seije. c 1380 Wyclif_ Senn. Sel. Wks. If. 3 Al he 
contrey aboute Jordan. Ibid. 9 Marie wente into monteyne 
contre. CX450 Merlin ii. 32 That contre is full of grete 
forestis. z-j-ft Smollett Himiph. Cl. (rSrs) 196 Two days 
ago, we went across the country to_ visit Squire Burdock. 
187a E. Peacock Mabel Heron I, vL 88 His road lay over 
a flat country. 1889 Whitaker^s Almmtack 446 A rich 
grazing country admirably adapted to the rearing of sheep. 

b. without a. Bjadpl. 

x88x J. Russell Haigs iii. 38 Round Jedburgh and 
Hawick were immense belts of country covered with trees. 
Mod. All this is new country to me. 

c. The transition from x to 2 is seen in the ap- 
plication of the word to a district having distinct 
physical or other characteristics, as the chalk couip- 
try, the fen country, the country of the red-deer, the 
stag-lmnting country, etc. 

xBza Corbett if if7VfM(r88s)I. iia The satnt-foin hay 
has all been got in in the chalk countries without a drop 
of wet. 

2 . A tract or district having mote or less definite 
limits in relation to human occupation, e.g. owned 
by the same lord or proprietor, or inhabited by 
people of the same race, dialect, occupation, etc. 

^ Formerly often applied to a county, barony, or other part ; 
m Ireland and Scotland, still to the teiritoiyof a clan as the 
(PNeil Country, LocMePs Country. 

1297 R. Glouc. 1x724) 368 Vewe contreyes bej> in Engelond, 
pat monekes nabbe}> of Normandye som}>yng in her nonde. 
e X330 R. Brunne Chron. (xBio) 39 pe cuntre of Dorseth, 


lond & tenement, Alle had J>ei wasted, fro Seuerne ynto 
Kent. C1380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 422 pey wolen infecte 
cuntreys and cuntreys wolen infecte reuines. c xt,3f^Paston 
Lett. No. 19 I. 36, 1480 Caxton Chron. Etig. xcix. 79 

Ther was a kyng Britone that held the countre of leycestre 
& al the countrey aboute named Brecinale. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Hush. § 8 In Leycestershyre, LankeBshyre,Yorkeshyre_. .and 
manye other countreyes, the pjowes be of dyuers makinges. 
1587 Golding De Momay viii. 94 The_ very account of 
the yeere was vneerteine and confused in the cuntne of 
Europe, vntill the rime of Inlius Cmsar. 1665 Sir C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 47 Welcomed by .. the 
nobility and gentlemen of the contrys with the volunteer 
troopes as wee passed. X7od-43 Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 
201 Shire of Aberdeen ,. (mntains the Countries of Marre, 
fourmanteen, Garioch, Strathbogie, and.. Part of Buchan. 
1798 Prince Regent [Geo. IV.] in Chatterton Mem. Ld. 
Gambier{iB6i) I. xxi.347 To know whether I would not give 
up hunting wliat is called the Piddletown country. x8i8 
Scott Bob Roy Introd.,The fort at Inversnaid, constructed 
for the express purpose of bridling the country of the Mao 
(Iiegors. 18^ Rogers Pol. Econ. xiiL (ed. 3) 175 The 
ancient Irish tenancy con.sisted of a village or district, or, in 
the phraseology of the island, a ‘country’, in which there 
was a paramount chief, .and a number of dependent clans- 
men. 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Country, acountryside, (iistrict. 
Two adjoining parishes might be spoken of as different 
countries. 

3 - The territory or land of a nation ; usually an 
independent state, or a region once independent and 
still distinct in race, language, institutions, or 
historical memories, as England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the United Kingdom, etc._ 

With political changes, what were originally distinct 
countries have become provinces or districts of one country, 
and vice versa ; the modem tendency being to identify the 
term with the existing political condition. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 162 Of Jerusalem cuntre 
Jie gode kyng Guyoun. C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 
II pe contree clepid Bytbynye. CX400 Destr. Troy xm. 
5420 What kynges pere come of countres aboute. 1^x400 
Lanfrands Cirurg. 173 If a leche be in straunge cuntre he 
ne schal bi no maner wei take sich a cure. 1553 Grimalde 
Cicero's Offices (1336) 22 To bee of one countrie, of one na- 
tion, of one language. x6n Bible Transl. PrH. s In those 
rimes very many Countreys of the West, .spake or vnder- 
stood Latine. 1673 Ray ^oum. Lam C. Pref. , Spain . . being 
a Countrey out of the ordinary road of Travellers. 17x8 
Freethinker No. 56. 8 A Countrey, where every thing is in 
the Disposal of the Crown. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 6 
The most advanced commercial countries. 1885 Whitakefs 
Aim. ji.33 Irish Peers, .may represent any Borough, County, 
or University in England or Scotland, but not m Ireland. 
Peers of Scotland cannot he elected as Members of Parlia- 
ment in any of the three countries. Hid. 311 [iiile\ Foreign 
Countries, chiefly those with which this Nation holds inter- 
course by means of Amba.<isadors or Consuls. 

4 . The land of a person’s birth, citizenship, 
residence, etc. ; used alike in the wider sense of 
native land, and in the narrower one of the particu- 
lar district to which a person belongs, a. with 
possess, pron. 

a X300 Cwsor M. 18163 (Cott.) pai war for-wondred o pat 
light, In pair ^contre pai sagh sa bright. C1350 Will, 
Paleme 722 Mi-self knowe ich noujt mi ken ne mi kontre 
noiper. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3662 In erthe is not cure countre. 
1348 Hall Chron. 13 The most pernicious, .enemy to them 
and his owne natural! countrey. Ibid. 44 The final de- 
struction of your native countrey and naturall region, x^ 
Shaks. I Hett. IV, rv. iii. 82 To weepe Ouer his Countries 
Wrongs. X697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 811 Mighty Cie.sar 
..asserts his Country's Cause. W5 Addison Italy 13 
Heroes that have.. acted for the Good of their Country. 
1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 304 The people had no 
love for their country or for their king. 

b. absohitely. Native land, fatherland. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. aWhichspeake of. .inuincible 
mindes, of hold aduenturexs for Countries saufetie. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, iil iii. 81 Forgiue me Countrey, and 
sweet Countreymen. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. i. 158 See 
thronging Millions to the Pagod run, And offer Countiy, 
Parent, Wife, or Son ! 185a Tennyson Ode Death Welling, 
ion vi. 61 If love of country move thee there at all. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 16 Mar. ^ax/z The old-fashioned love of country 
which never swells into bombast or sinks into cheeuvwtist/i. 

6 . ‘ The parts of a region distant from cities or 
courts’ (J.); the rural districts as distinct from 
the town or towns; sometimes applied to all 
outside the capital, called, by eminence, ‘ town 
1526-34 Tindalb Mark v. 14 And.. the swyne heerdes 
fleed, and tolde it in the cyte, and in the countre. 1530 
Palsgr. 587/2, I lyke nat bis daunsing, he hoppeth and 
tryppeth lyke one of the countraye . . comme vng pmsant. 
xs^ Nashe Christ's T. 49 b, In the Country, the Gentle- 
man., vndoeth the Farmer. In London, the Vsurer 
snatcheth vp the Gentlemw. xd^y T. Smith in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 241 Hee..is gone into the Country, but not 
farr from London. 1727 Swift Gulliver iii. iv. 201 Passed 
through one of the town-gates, and went about three miles 
into the country. 1784 Cowper Task i. 749 God made the 
countiy, and man made the town. 18^ Macaulay Hist. 
Fug. I. 3x9 The refinements of the capital follow him into 
the countiy. 1891 Law Tisnes XCII. 107/2 [He] has so 
far recovered as to he able to leave town for the country. 

6 . The people of a district or state; the nation, 
c 13(20 Sir Trisir. T407 pe cuntre alle bidene pai seize fle 
ful rijt. CX340 Cursor m. 13262 (Fairf.) be cuntray nally 
til him so3t. 1548 Hall Chron. 24 b, By the puissaunce of 
the townsmen and aideef the countrey, they were repulsed. 
*597 Shake. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 136 All the Countrey, in a 
generall voyce, Cry'd hate vpon him. x6xi Bible Gen. xli. 
37 And all countreys came into Egypt to loseph, for to 
buy come. 1733 Pope Ep, Bathurst 190 No noon-tide 
bell invites the country round. 1784 Cowper Task II. 814 
The country mourns. 1825 Ld. Cockburv Mem. 409 What 
was called the country, that is, the country as represented 


by town councils and lairds wa.5 nearly unanimous against 
this reform. 

b. To appeal ax go to the country', to appeal to 
the body of parliamentary electors from an 
adverse or doubtful vote of the House of Com- 
mons, which is practically done by the dissolution 
of Parliament : see Appeal v. 5 - 
1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 34 What with church and corn 
together, and the Queen Dowager, we may go to the 
country with as good a cry as some other persons. 1863 H. 
Kingsley Hillyars ^ Burtons lix, It became necessary for 
James Oxton to go to the country.. He [the Governor] 
dissolved the assembly and sent James Oxton to the coun- 
try. 1890 Illustr. Lond. News 12 Apr. 4S0/1 The cry of a 
' cheap breakfast table’ would no longer be one ‘ to go to 
the country with ’. 

7 . Lant. Applied to a jury. 

In X2-I4th c. a jury was a body of witnesses summoned 
to decide by their sworn testimony (veredictuvt, verdict) 
some question debated between litigants who had formally 
agreed to be bound by that testimony. The jury being 
summoned from the neighbourhood (hundred) in which the 
controverted facts were supposed to have taken place, the 
question was said to be tried by the neighbourhood (L, 
vicineium, visnetum, Fr. vistiet) or hy the ‘ country ' (L. 
patria, Y.payd). The litigants were said to put themselves 
rtpon the, or their country, and irial^ hy the country was 
ifistinguished from other modes of trial. The phrase has 
been retained to the present day, when accused criminals 
still formally submit to trial ‘by God and their country’, 
although the character of trial by jury has been greatly 
changed. (F. W. Maitland.) 

[1234 Bracton's Noie-bk. I. 649 1 nde ponit se super patriam. 
CX250 Bracton If. 142b, Itemdefendic se..de necessitate 
per patriam, 1293 Year Bk. 21-2 Edw. I, 393 ‘ Coment 
volet averer f ' ' Par pays.'] 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 2948 
Als a man has drede bodily, 'IS^en he es acouped of felony 
Byfor kynges iustlce, and be cuntre. <*1577 Sir T. Smith 
Comnno. Eug. (1633) iBo If hee [the prisoner] plead not 
guiltie, the darke asketh him how hee will be tried and 
telletli him he must say, by God and the countrie, for these 
be the words formall of his triall after indltement. _ x66o 
Trial Regie. (1670) xro And for his Tiyal hath put himself 
upon God and the Countrey, which Countrey you are. 
1752 J, Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 206. 1766 Black- 
stone Comm. III. 3x3. 1863 H, Cox Instil, ii. x. 530 When 
the prisoner has pleaded not guilty, and for his trial put 
himself ‘ upon the country ’ (which country the jury are). 
1880 Daily Tel. 4 Nov., '&y his country, represented by 
twelve men in a box, he will he tried. 

8. With qualifications, as black countiy, low 
country, old country ; also ectst, west, north, south 
country, in senses i, 2, or 3. See Black, etc. 

II. Technical uses. 

9 . Naut. a. A region of the sea or ocean, b. 
A station (see quot. 1867). 

1748 Anson's Voy, i. iii. 22 The Spanish sailors, being for 
the most part accustomed to a fair weather country. i8ao 
Scoresby Arct. Regions II. 237 What the fishers call, .the 
close season, when the country is nearly full of ice. Ibid. I. 
314 Two French frigates had cruized the fishing country 
during the latter end of the season, and had destroyed 
several of the whalers. x8ax A. Fisher ’pml.Arct. Regions 
270 They also told us that no less than eleven ships were 
destroj’ed in this country by the ice last year. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., Country, a term synonymous with 
station. The place whither a ship happens to he ordered. 

10 . Naut, {CL.S.) The space in a cabin, as the 
ward-room or steerage, not occupied by berths, and 
used by the members of the mess in common, 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. cxi. (X8561 25 The area, .which 
is known to naval men as ‘ the country ’, seemed completely 
filled up with the hinged table. 

11 . Mining {Cornwall). The rock in which a 
lode of ore occurs ; called also countiy-rock ; see 
also quots. 

1674 Ray Prep. Tin in Eng, Words (E. D. S.) ii Besides 
the main load, they have little branches that run from it 
north and south, and to other points, which they call 
countrey, 2753 Chambers CycL SuppL, Countries, among 
the miners, a term or appellation they give to their works 
under ground. Phil. Trans. No. ip8. 1857 J. Scoffern 
Useful Metals 81 The rock in which the lode occurs is 
called the country. 

12 . Cricket slang. Applied to parts of the field a 
long way from the wickets. 

188^ Lillywhitds Crick. Comp. 206 Splendid field, being 
especially good in the country. 

III . attfib. and Comb. 

(In simple attributive use, as in country girl, country 
z»a;tnerr,sattributive use of rural, rustic, ancl hence con- 
sidered by some an adjective. But country cannot, like rural, 
rustic, be used predicatively, or undergo comparison ; we 
say a country town, but not a more country town, nor the 
town is country i) 

1 13 . attrib. Of a country, particular district, or 
part of the world ; of the country (in question), 
of one’s own country ; national, native. Almost 
always with a possessive or demonstrative, as his 
own country speech, the speech of his own conntry, 
that country steel, the steel of that country. Ohs. 
exc, dial. Cf. Countbyman, Countbywoman. 

T^T-KS^AHigden (Rolls Ser.) 'VI. 143 To make songes 
and ditee in Jie contre longage [i« lingua patria}. 1551 
Robinson tr. Mords Utopia 30 He chaunced to fynde 
certayne of his countreye shippes. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 97 The pens of our owne countrie 
writers. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. i. xiii. (1622) 24 
Offered in honour of their countrey gods. 1621 Fletcher 
Pilgr. I. li. 49 'What country-craver are you ? 163a Lithgow 
Trav. T. 42 In Padua I . . found there a Countrey Gentle- 
man of mine. x668 Dryuen Even. Love iii. ii. Talk not 
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of our country ladies : I declare myself for the Spanish 
beauties. 1675 Burthocge Catisa Dei 201 Among all the 
Coun trey Rites [patriis of Religion. 1703 Moxon 

Mech. Exerc. 57 Many Workmen commend that Country- 
Steel for best, from whence that Steel came. 

b. Anglo- Ind. Of or belonging to India (or 
other foreign country), as distinguished from 
European; native. 

*S8a N. Lichefield tr. Caslanfuda's Cong, htdia. 36 a, 
The Nayres maye not takeanye Countrie women, and they 
also doe not marrie. 16x9 Pring in Purchas Pilgrims I. 
638 (Y.) Master Methwold came from Messalipatam in one 
of the Countrey Boats. _ 17*7 Hamilton New Acc. E, If id. 
1 1 . Hi. 2S3 When we arrived there, we found three European 
Ships, and a Country Ship from Surat. 1752 in Orme 
Hist. Mil. Trans. (1805) I. 211 (Y.) A setjeant who spoke 
the country languages. 1817 Raffles Hist. Jaxa I. 210 
(Y.) Since the conquest., a very extensive trade has been 
carried on by the English in country ships. 1848 Armoulo 
Mar. Insur. (1866) I. i. v. 272 Employing the vessel in 
what is called the country trade, that is, on intermediate 
voyages from one port to another in India. 

14. Of or pertaining to the rural districts ; living 
in, situated in, belonging to or characteristic of 
the country (often as contrasted with the town) ; 
rural, rustic : as in cotmtry hank, boy, breeding, 
bumpkin, carpenter, carrier, church, clergyman, 
fellow, gentry, girl, labourer, manners, parish, 
pleasures, reader, school, sport, squire, tailor, 
trader, milage, wake, wench, work, etc. (In some 
of these the hyphen is often used, esp. by earlier 
wi iters ; but it is unnecessary.) 

c 1325 Vox Popnli yj\ in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 281. I knowe 
not whates a clocke. But by the countre cocke. 1576 
Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 61 The country Squire, doth 
couet to be Knight. 1376 Fleming Paftopl. Epist. A j b, 
The commendations of countrie pleasures. 1377 Googe 
IleresbacJis Httsb. n. (1586) 109 Of great use among cotin- 
trie people, c 1388 Greene Fr. Bacon i. 40 How lovely in 
her country-weeds she look'd. X388 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. ii. 
X22, I doe loue that Countrey girle. x6oo C. Percy in 
Shaks. Cent. Praise 38, I am heere so pestred with con- 
trie businesse. i6ia Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 138 These 
fresh Nimphes encounter euery one in Country footing. 
a 1617 Hieron JVks. II. 49 In our countrey-worke of thresh- 
ing. 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 7 Salomon heere applyes 
his wisedome to countrie capacities. 1637 Trapp Comm. 
Ps. vii. 1 A plain Country-fellow. 1669 J. Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. {1681) 301 To discover to our Country-Reader these 
mysterious Intricacies of Nature. 1870 Eaciiard Cont, 
Clergy ax Tq preach to ordinary people, and govern a 
country-parish. 188a H. More Annot. GlanviPs Lux O, 
24s Applause from the Country-Fry. 1880 Dryden Prol. 
Univ. Oxf, 2 ThespLs, the first professor of our art. At coun- 
ts wakes sung ballads from a cart. 17x1 Budgell Sped. 
No. 161 § 2 A Country Wake. 17x3 Derkam Phys.-'fheol. 
Ded., In my Country-Privacy. 17x2 Steele l^ecl. No, 480 
f 7, I was bred at a country-school. X774 Chesterfield 
Lett, I. 62 Enjoying the sweets of lepose in a country soli- 
tude. X78a Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode toll, A’i vii. Wks. 1812 
I. 28 A poor country-bumkin of a Stag. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. i. (1863) 4° That unpopular class of heings, 
country-boys. 1833 'Tennyson Lady Clara V, de V., You 
thought to break a country heart For pastime, ere you went 
to town. 1889 Blackmore Loma D. viii, Conscious of my 
country-brogue. x87a E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. iv. 56 
Ranked with the country gentry. x88s WhitakeVs Alma- 
nack 229 Bank of England. .Country Branches. Ibid. 234 
Country Banks in England and Wales, with their London 
agents. 

16. General combinations : locative, as country- 
dweller, -liver sbs. ; couittry-bom, -bred, -made, 
-trained adjs.; objective, z:5 country-loving, -selling', 
adverbial and parasyntbetic, as country-plain, 
-flavoured, etc. 

_x87o Eachard Cont. Clergy 52 A town-bred or*country-bred 
simuitude. X834 C. Bronte Let. in Mrs. Gaskell Life 93 
Too much afraid of appearing country-bred. X376 Newton 
tr. Lemnids Complex. (1833) 63 Rather like Forrainers and 
strangers, then ’'Country-borne peimle. x8oa Nasiie Sum- 
mers Last Will in Hail. Dodsley VIII. 53 Such *country- 
button'd caps as you. x886 Longm. Mag. VII. 438 Blessings 
which *country- dwellers thankfully acknowledge. xS^ 
Tablet 2 J an. 35 No country-dweller could be ignorant of the 
limits of the manor in which he dwelt. 1873 Browning A m- 
toph, Apol. X17 That black-eyed, brown-skinned, •country- 
flavoured wench. x886 G. Hamilton in E. IT. Rollins New 
Eng. Bygones Pref. 2 Some old time ^country livers . . may 
run over its pages. x88x Miss Braddoft Asphodel I. 289 
A pair of strong •country^made gray horses. 1642 R. 
Carpenter Experience v. vii. 245 , 1 am *Countrey-plaine, 
and still short. X693 Locke in Fox Bourne Life II. xiii. 
222 *Country-selling knavery. x888 Times j6 Oct. 10/s No 
•country-trained hound should he allowed even to be tried 
in the streets of London. 

16. Special comb, (sometimes hyphened) ; coun- 
try air, (a) the fresh air of the country ; {b) a 
rural melody or song ; ■j' country base = Base sb.^ ; 
f country-bishop, a rendering of Gr. 
axoiros, Chorbpiscopb ; country-box, a small 
country-house (see Box sb.!^ 14 ) ; country cap- 
tain, (fl) a captain stationed in the country ; f (b) 
Anglo- Ind. a captain of a native ship (cf. 13 b) ; 
also a peculiar dry kind of curry; 
disease, home sickness; f country dog, a dog 
bred for use in the country ; country gentleman, 
a gentleman having landed property in the country 
and residing there ; hence country-gentlemanlike ; 
t country husband, a rural husbandman ; 
‘f country Joan, an awkward country lass ; coun- 
try life, life in the country following rural pur- 


suits ; country-like a. and atlv., according to the 
manners in the country, rural, rustic; nistically; 
country-looking a,, having the appearance of 
belonging to the country, rustic-looking ; country 
note, a bank-note issued by a local bank, as dis- 
tinguished from the Bank of England ; t Country 
Pepper, the Biting Stone-crop, Sedttm acre ; 
t country pie (see quot.) ; f country-put {phs. 
slang), a rustic lout or greenhorn ; country-talk, 
the talk of a disliict or coimtry-side ; f country 
Tom, ? a bedlam-beggar; country town, a small 
town which forms Sie centre of a rural district, 
and has only the industries connected with rural 
and local requirements, as distinguished from a 
seaport, manufacturing town, etc. 

x633_G, Herbert Temple, Grate/ulnesse vi, These *coun- 
trey-aires thy love Hid take. 17x3 Pope znd Ep. Miss 
Blount a Some fond Virgin, whom her mother's care Drags 
from the Town to wholesome Country air. x6xx Shaks. 
Cymb. v. iii. 20 Lads more like to run The 'Country base, 
then to commit such slaughter. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. iv. 21 Them they called *contrey-byshops, because 
in the contrey they represented the Bishop. X737 Lloyd 
{title). Cits *Couiitry Box. X878 Browning Pacchiar. 67 
Nor country box was soul’s domain. 1649 W. Cavendish 
{title). The •Country Captain. 1789 Ld. Teicnmouth in 
Life (1843) I. IS lYO, I supped last night at a Country 
Captain's ; where I saw for the first time a specimen of the 
Indian t^te. X728 Cavallier Metn. j. 29, I was two 
Months in Geneva, where.. I got the •Country Disease, 
and began to grieve after my Father and Mother. 1607 
Tofsell Fonrf. Beasts (1673) « Their quantity is not 
much bigger then a *Countrey Dog. 2632 Brome Court 
Begger Dram. Personae, Mr. Swaynwit, a blunt •Countrey 
Gentleman. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. ii. g ii Among country 
gentlemen and farmers. 1889 Lowell Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 
78 English, which he treated with a Country-gentlemanlike 
familiarity. 2689 J. Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 7 Let our 
’'Countrey-Husbands conclude, that Water.. is an excellent 
Vehicle to convey the Spirit, Salt, and Sulphur that are apt 
for Vegetation into Vegetables. 1802 Mrs. Sherwood 
Susan Gray 48 You are such a dowdy, such a *country 
Joan, no one will look upon you. 2869 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric, (1681) Aij bj Every one knows that a •Country-life 
was the most Ancient. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 414 P x 
We always find the Poet in Love with the Country-Life. 
1380 Hollvbano Treas, Fr. Tong, Rural, rude, *countrey 
like. 2899 Bentley Phalaris 209 Anciently, .the Feast of 
Bacchus was transacted Country-like and merrily. 1773 
Sheridan St. Patr, Day l ii, A *country-looking fellow, 
your worship. 18x5 Scott Gtty M. xxii, A tall, stout, 
country-looking man. x888 Crump Banking ix. 203 The 
extinction of the •country note issue. 2307 Gerarde 
Heriall cxxxvii. § s. 41S Stonecrop . . [called] of some . . 
wall Pepper, ♦countrey Pepper. x688 R. Holme Armoury 
HI. 293/2 The Goblet, or 'Country Pye, is made of large 
pieces of Flesh, a 2700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, ^Country- 
put, a silly Country-Fellow. <2x763 Shenstonb Ess, X90 
An old maid, a country-put, or a college-pedant. 2759 
Sterne Trisi, Sh. I. x, The parson.. had made himself 
a •country-talk by a breach of all decorum. x88o Mid- 
summer Moon (Halliw.), [He] has one property of a scholar, 
poverty; you would take him for *Country Tom broke 
loose from the gallows. 1823 Burges Personal Tithes 10 
If he liue in a •Country Towne. 2689 5 . Johnson Rem. 
SherlocRs Bk. 37 To search in Villages or Country-Towns. 

Country cousin. A cousin or relative from 
the country, to whom the sights and life of the 
town are novel ; one whose ' countrified ' manners 
and ways are apt to embarrass town relatives. 

2770 Foote Lame Laver n, 42 Fester'd at table with the 
odious company of. . country cousins. 2806-7 J- Prrrsford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vii. Ixviii, Escorting two or three 
coaches full of country-cousins on their first importation 
into London. 1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember I. 
ii. 31 One of the sights of London for country cousins was 
to see the mails starting. 

Hence Cotmtxy-cou’si&zi., to treat as a country- 
cousin ; Countxy-coa'aiiuiliip, a relationship felt 
as awkward or embarrassing. 

1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. 130 Tliey are fine, 
and inclined to ' country cousin ' me. 1870 Lowell A mong 
my Bks. Ser. i. (2873) 22 The brain is often forced to ac- 
knowledge the inconvenient country-cousinship of the 
stomach. Ibid. 384 Theory is too fine a dame to confess 
even a country-cousinship with coarse-handed Practice. 

Country-dance (ks-ntri-dams). [f. Coustbt 
+ Danob, lit. a dance of the country. On its 
introduction into France the name was perverted 
to contre-danse, which has been erroneously as- 
• snmed to be the original form : see Contkb-Danoe.] 
a. A dance practised by country-people, usually 
in the open air. 1 b. esp, a generic name for all 
English dances of rural or native origin (already 
in ly the. contrasted with French dances); sped- 
fically, applied to dances in which an indefinite 
number of couples stand up face to face in two long 
lines, as in the well-known Sir Roger de Coverley. 

2379 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. June 27 Hay- 
deguies, A country daunceorrownd. 1397 Morlev IntrM. 
Mus. iSi The courant hath twice so much in a straine, as 
the Engli^ country daunce. x6xx Cotgr., Cordate, a 
kind of countrey daunce. 2649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, 
Rich. II, dii, Peasants . . can advance At best, noe higher 
then a Countrey Dance. sSsoWelhon Crt. K. fames 134 
Because they could not learn the French Dances so soon as 
to be in gay Clothes, Country Dances must be in the garb 
of the Court, xyix Steele Sped. No. a ir i Sir Roger de 
Coverley. His Great Grand-father was Inventor of that 
famous Country-Dance wbidi is called after him. xyu 
Johnson, Hornpipe, a country dance, danced commonly 


to a horn. 2840 Dickens Old C. Shop viii. Country-dances 
being low, were utterly proscribed. 2842 Q. Victoria 
fount. Life Highlands {■At8 \ 36 We danced one country- 
dance — I with Lord Willoughby — and Albert with Lady 
Carington. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown ii. viii, A mer^ 
country dance was going on .. and new couples joined in 
every minute, till there were a hundred of them going down 
the middle and up again. 

fif- Fielding Tom Thumb ii. iv, A country-dance 

of joy is in your face. 

Hence Country-daace S', {tionce-wd.), Coimtxy- 
da'ucer, Couutry-da‘iiciii.g vbl, sb. 

2721 Budgell Spect No. 67 T 6, I was very much pleased 
, . with that Pait. which he called French Dancing. .After 
this Part was over, they began a Diversion which they call 
Country Daticitig. Ibid, r i6_ As for Country Danang.. 
as [it] IS the particular Invention of our own Country . . I 
would not Discountenance it. 2742 H. Walpole Lett. H. 
Mann 2 Nov., I country-danced till four. 2752 Eliza 
'Ss^opsi Betsy Thoughtless HI. 39 She . . also gave him 
an invitation to 'squire her to a country-dancing. 2798 
Jane Austen Norihang. Ab, (1833) I. x. 56 The cotillions 
were over, the country-dancing began, a 2832 T. Moore 
Country Dance ^ Quad. v. 20 Here.. I. .spite of some few 
dandy lancers. Who vainly try to preach Quadrille— See 
nought hut true-blue country-dancers. 

CoTL'ntry-fo-'lk. Also -folks, a. People 
of Ibe (same) country ; countrymen, compatiiols : 
usually vfith. possessive ; cf. Country 13 . Obs. exc. 
dial. b. Inhabitants of the rural parts. 

2547-84 Bauldwin Mar. Philos. (Palfr.) i. li. Surely 
strangers would haue lesse mercy on mee then mine owne 
country-folke. 2548 Udall Erasfn.Par., LnkeVteS. 3 Your 
. .chantie and zele towardes your countiey folkes. x6z6 J. 
PoRY in Ellis Orig, Lett, i. 331 III. 239 Thrust them and 
all their countryfolkes out of the Queens lodgings. 27x9 De 
Foe Crusoe (xSao) II. iv. 93 Though the savages were their 
own country-folks, yet they were most ternbly afraid of 
them. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxy, Which at once acknow- 
ledged the connection betwixt them as country-folk, 
b. 2882 London Rev. 30 Aug. 179 The townsfolk and 
countryfolk of Derbyshire. 

Con'Utry-liOU'Se. A house or mansion in 
the country; esp. the residence of a country gentle- 
man ; a country-seat. Also attrib. 

2392 R. D. Hypnerotomachia a No humaine creature to 
my sight.. nor countrey house, field tent, or shepheards 
cote. 2664 Fepvs Diary (2879) III. 23 Going out of towne 
to his country-house. 2838 Lytton Alice 10 We met at a 
country-house. 2849 Macaulay frtil. 21 Dec., I do not 
love country-house society. 

Cou’ntryism. nonce-wd. [See -ism.] Attach- 
ment to one's country ; patriotic piinciples. 

2860 Caroline Fox in fr>ils. (2882) II. 274 He [Tennyson] 
talked of the Cornish, and rather liked the conceit of their 
couutryism. 

Cou'utxyless, a. Without a country. 

2872 Fall Mall G, 7 Feb. za A penniless and countryless 
adventurer. 

Conntrymaix (ksmtiim^n). 

1. A man of a (specified or indicated) country or 
district (Country z, 3 ); a native or inhabitant. 
Often in comb,, as north-countryman, etc. 

c 2305 LHe St. Kenelm 291 in E, E. P, (2862) 55 pe contrai 
men jier biside . . Ouertrowede wel whar hit lay. c 2420 
Pallad. onHnsb. i. 31 The contreemen coloured well ichone. 
c 1570 Tuynne Pride ^ Lowl. (2841) 23 The other sayth he 
is this countreyman. X58Z Mulcaster Positions xxxix. 
(1887) 210 Being borne a countryman of such a countrey. 
x68x Trial S. CoUedge 67 Mr. Ser. Hull. What Countrey- 
man are yoUj Sir 7 Mr. Zeal. Somersetshire. 2708 tr. Erasm, 
Life Colet in Phenix II, zo A Disea.se which seiz'd no 
Countrymen but English. Z807 Southey Espriella's Lett. 
II. 57 When be knew what countryman 1 was, he made 
many inquiries respecting Salamanca. 2858 Emerson Eng. 
Traits iv. Wks. (Bohn) II. 29 Other countrymen look slight 
and undersized beside them. 

transf, x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farms 396 The 
Bay-tree . . a Countriman in euerie coast and quarter. 

2. A man of one's own country, a fellow-coun- 
tryman ; a compatriot ; usually yn^ possessive. 

Z423 Poston Lett. No. 5 1 . 10 A contreman of myne in the 
seyd court, Maister John Urry. 2548 Ld. Somerset 
Epist, Scots 239 Rather brothers then enemies, rather 
Countreymenne then Conquerours. 2370-76 Lambaroe 
Peramb. Kent (1826) p. x, You my countrie men the Gentle- 
men of this Countie, xera Shaks. V, iv. vii, ixo, I am 
Welch you know, good Countriman. z88x Evelyn Diary 
(1827) IV. 236 A countrie man of ours. 2703 HickeRincill 
Priest-Cr. ii. hi. 3x The Earl of Strafford was born my near 
Neighbour (as well as myCountey-man) in Yorkshire, X807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. m. 434 Christian and countryman was 
all with him. 2873 Jowett Plato fed. a) I. 254 Simonides 
is a countryman of yours. Mod, We are country-men, 

3. One wbo lives in the country or rural parts 
and follows a rural occupation ; a husbandman. 

2377 B. Googe Herestach's Hush. ii. (2586) 205 Concern- 
ing wooddes what needefullest are for our Countriemen to 
plant. 1808 {tiile\ The Great_Prost..A familiar talk be- 
tween a Countryman and a Citizen. 1795 Southey foan. of 
Arc II. 25 Strangers, your fare is homely . .But such it is as 
we poor countrymen Earn with our toil. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 6x6 Monmouth and his friends disguised 
themselves as countrymen. z88o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. i. 
i. § 4 The words ' countryman, rustic, clown, paysan, vil- 
lager still signify a rude and untaught person. 

Goimtry party. Politics. A political party 
which advocates the interests and claims of the 
country as a whole in opposition to the court or 
other particular interest, or (in later use) of coun- 
try against town, the agricultural against the manu- 
facturing interest, 

2733-8 Bolingbroke OnParties 43 A Country Party must 
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be autKorized by the Voice of the Country. 176* Hume 
Hist. Eng. VIII. Isviii, (Jod. 1 , The elections had gone 
mostly in favour of the country party. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 25 The language of the country party was 
perceptibly bolder and sharper than on the precedingday. 
1888 Times 3 Jan. 9/5 The Countrs' Party and the Town 
Party were battling for supremacy under the rival standards 
of margarine and butterine. 

CoTl']LliI3r-peo:ple> a» Men and women of 
the country, rustics, f (with possessive) One’s 
own countrymen and countrywomen, compatriots ; 
cf. Country-folk. 

1S77 B. Her esdasKs Hmi. 1. (1586) 6 b, Countrey 

people were alwayes preferred before the people of the 
Citie, i6go Locke Hum, Uni. i. iv. § 16 Talk but with 
Country-People. 1794 Miss Gunning Packet HI. 193 
Oidered to turn them againsthis own country people. 1847 
Emerson Repr. PTen, osrMeWks. iBohn) I. 384 Practising 
on the prejudices and facility of country-peo^e. 

Country.rock : see Country 11. 

^ GOTl‘Xltry-Sea*t. The mansion and demesne 
in which a county family is seated or established ; 
the residence of a country gentleman or nobleman ; 
a country-house. 

11583 Stanyhurst jEnris iv. fArh.) 99 Pheebe, to Delos, 
his natiue contrye seat, hastning.I x668 Etheredge She 
’mould if she could V. i, A pretty country seat, madam, with 
a hwdsome pucel of land. 1711 Addison Sfect. No. 37 
F 4 A Description of her Country-Seat, .about an hun^d 
hliles distant from London. 17x5 Prior Alma ii. 58 So 
merchant has his house in town And countivnseat near 
Banste^ Down. 1863 Trollope Belton Est, i. i Belton 
Castle is a pretty country scat, standing in a small but 
beautifully-wooded park. 

Cou’XLtrys^t). [See -ship. Used as if for 
tountrymanship^ Position in relation to a coun- 
try, or to a common country ; compatriotism. 

i6osVerstegan Dec. lutell. ii. {1628)32 The old acquaint, 
ance and countrieshlp that had beene betweene them. 1827 
PoLLOK Course T. vii. Casting behind all earthly care. All 
countryships, all national regaids And enmities. 1863 JVhat 
is TrutM 88 My dear brethren in common countryship, 
—compatriots. 

Cou'utry-si'de. 

1 . A side east or west side') of a country, 
one side of a river-valley, of a hill-range, etc. ; 
hence a district, region, or tract of country having 
a kind of natui-al unity ; = Country a. Orig. A', 
(and perh. northern Engi ) ; now a favourite word 
of descnptive writers. 

[i6ai Cade Serm. 16 A teirour and a pls^e to the towne 
and side of a countrey, where he dwels.] 1727 P. Walker 
Ra/tark. Pms. 173 (Jam.) Mr. Guthry continued until the 
1064, and then was obliged to leave that country-side. x8is 
Scott Guy M. xaii. It made nae sma' noise in the countrj’- 
side._ 1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. ii, At the revels and 
partimes of the countrj'-side. 188a L. OLiBHANTif<M>&(i887) 
7 The most notorious thieves . . in the whole country-side. 
1885 Mrs. Caddy Footsteps y.d'Arc 23 The country-side in 
these north-westera Vosges teems with memories of Jeanne. 

2 . The inhabitants of a tract of country. 

1840 Barham TngoL Leg., fackd, Rheinis 124 He long 
hvM the pride of that country side. 1879 Jefferies Wild 
Life in S, C. 105 All the countryside is sure to be there [at 
the Pair]. 

3 . attrib. 

1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorks. Dial., 'Twill mak' a bonnie 
countw-side talk. 1887 Spectators Oct. X303 Without re- 
proof from the priest or rebuke from country-side opinion, 
COTl’Xltrjnvaird, a. and adv. [See -ward.] 
In the direction of the country. (Orig, with to.") 

c X385 Chaucer L. G, JY. 2176 And to his cuntreward \y.r. 
contree warde, contreward, countrey warde] he sayleth 
swythe. 1548 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 30 b, To 
gather and laie up treasures to that same countreyward. 
1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (xSsi) II. iv. 74 To. .strain 
her dimmed eyesight seaward and countryward. 

Con’ntrywo-'Xtiaxi. a. A woman of a (speci- 
fied) country, or of one’s own country {felloxu-ctnm- 
trywomaji). "b. A woman who lives in the country 
or rural parts. 

Provip. Pain. 109/2 Contremann, or womann, com- 
patriota. xsSa [see Country 13 b]. 1606 Shaks. 7 V. ^ Cr. tv. 

1. 67 You are too bitter to your country-woman. 1634 Sir 
!• liERBERT Jrav» gg A Hyrcaiiian Lady (which Councri'* 
woman .. his mother also wasl. 1679 Hist. Jetaer 37 To 
“P ^ Countrey-woman. 1824 Miss Mitford 
rtuageSer, i. (18631 86 Herfair countrywomen. X871 Mor- 
LEY voltaiTe (1886) 49 Conceiving an undying passion* .for 
a young conntprworaan whom he found in Holland, 

Countsllip (k(in'nt|Jlp). [f. Count -k - ship.] 
a. The office or dignity of a count (also used as a 
title), b. The domain or jurisdiction of a count. 

1703 Farquhar iMonstant iii, i, Where’s that bombast 
look, .your countship wore just now ? X831 Carlyle Early 
GeruMuLti. Misc. Ess. (i888)_III. 199 For all which, Anton 
ana his kindred had countehips and princeships in abun- 
dance. 1861 Pearson Earlys Mid. Ages Eng. 336 The 
countships of Northumberland and Huntingdon, which had 
once belonged to his wife’s father, Waltheof. x86S Broivm- 
iNG R tng ^ Bk, VI. 416 How his Countship sulks I 
Couutur-, obs. form of Counter-. 

Cotmtyl (kaumti). Forms : 4-5 counte, cunte, 

5 oovmty, 6-7 coiuitie, -ye, 6- county, [a. AF. 
cotmt^ (in Laws of Wm. I,), later co%inte{e = OF, 
mnte, cmte, later comtat, It. comitato:-^ 

L. co/mtatus, f. comes, comit-emCoxsm : cf. dtecdius 
Duchy from dux, ducem Duke. The L. word had 
primarily the sense of ‘ a body of companions, a 


companionship,* subsequently ‘an escort orretinue’; 
when comes became a designation of a state officer, 
comitdtus followed as the name of his office, and 
when the conte became a territorial lord, the contS 
became his territory — ^the stage at which the word 
entered English.] 

i* 1 . The domain or territory of a count. Obs. 

Common in AF., but in Eng. perh. only used in reference 
to the territory of a French or other foreign count. (The 
first quot, is fig., but seems to belong here.) 

X377 Langl. P. pi. B. u. 85 pe Erldome of enuye and 
Wratthe togideres. .pe counte [v.r. countee; A rujrr king- 
dom] of coueitise, and alle pe costes aboute. 2530 Palsgr. 
209y2 Countic, an eiledomie, couie. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
I. 1. 50 The Dutchy of Aniou, and the County of hlain. 
x6xi CoTGR., Droids Royaux, the Royall Prerogatiae . . to 
cr^te of a Chastellenie, a Baronie, or Countie; and of 
this a Marquisdome, or Duchie. 1665 Manley Grotius' 
Low C. IVarres 399 When he began to prosecute his Victory 
into the Bounds of the County, or Earldom, the Switzers 
interceded him to respite his Fury. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 

Boulogne had.. been erected into a county. 

2 . One of the territorial divisions of Great Fritain 
and Ireland, formed as the result of a variety of 
historical events, and serving as the most important 
dmsional unit in the country for administrative, 
judicial, and political purposes. 

The AF. couitU and the meAL. comiiatus were used to 
render the English Shire, the division of the county ad- 
ministered originally by an eorl and later by a sluript (AF. 
viscounte ) ; whence coimie was gradually adopted in Eng- 
lish (app. scarcely before the 15th c.), as an alternative 
naiiie lor^the skire, and in course of Jime was applied to the 
similar divbions made in Wales and in Ireland, as well as to 
the shires of Scotland, ud also extended to those separate 
portions of the realm which never were shires, as the duchy 
of Cornwall, Orkney and Shetland, etc. 

b. The status^ of county was also given at various times 
to a number pf cities and towns in England and Ireland, 
with a certain portion of _ad joining territory; these were 
separated fiom the shire in wMch they were situated, and 
made counties by themselves; more exactly called corporate 
counties or counties corporate '.soa Corporate a. 4, 

C. , By the Local Government Act of x888 the word has 
rKeived a further modification of meaning ; besides the 
historical counties, and counties corporate, boroughs of 
above 50,000 inhabitants are made administrative counties 
under the name of county loroughs, which are administra- 
tively, but not politically or judicially, independent of the 
counties in which they are situated. 

[1292 Britton i. xiv. § 3 A nos viscountes de cel counte et 
des countez joingnauntz.] i4xx in E. E. Wills 20 Pe londes 
and be rentes in the Counte of deuon-shire. 1423 Rolls of 
Pari. (2 Hen. VI) IV. 198 At Oehtryn in the Countee of 
Kildare. Ibid. IV. 258 Ihat Justies of Pees in every Counte 
of England shuld examen all manere of servauntz in her 
Countees. 1482 in Surtees Misc. (X890) 40 Dwellyng w‘in 
the cunte of Cumbreland. 1535-6 Act 27 Hen, VIII, c. 24 
la In all Shires, Counties, Counties Palantyne and other 
Places of this Realme. Ibid, c- 26 § 2 The residue of the 
said Lordeshippes Marchars within the said Countrey or 
Dominion of Wales shall be severed and devyded into cer- 
tayne ^particular Counties or Shires, that is to say, the 
Countie or Shire of Monmouth, etc. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
III. ii. 64 , 1 am Robert Shallow (Sir) a poors Esquire of this 
Countie, and one of the Kings lustices of the Peace. 1754 
Hxjmb Hist. Eng. I. ii. 49 Alfred, .divided all England into 
Counties. X84X Penny Cycl. XXL 408/1 The word shire is 
m most cases equivalent to county, a name often substituted 
for it in Great Biitain, and always in Ireland. x86o Free- 
man Hist. Ess, (1872) I. iL 46 Of the Old-English kingdoms 
several still survive as counties. 2884 Gladstone in Stan- 
dard 29 Feb. af^ The extension of the household franchise 
to the counties. 

b. 2540 Act 32 Hen, VIII, c. 13 The county of the City 
ofYorke. .the county of the town of Kingston vpon Hull, 
The county Palatine of Lancaster, the county of Salop, 
Leicester, Hereford and Lincolne. (1630 Risdon Sitru. 
D«k7«(i8io) 107 King Henry . .did. .make this city [Exeter], 
with Its suburbs, a County, .by means whereof they have 
justices of the peace, a sberifi) constables, and all other of- 
ficers that pertained to a county. 167a Cawet s Interpr. s.v, 
(^unty. Besides these Counties, .there be likewise Counties 
Corporate . .these be certain Cities, or ancient Boroughs of 
the Land, upon which the Prince.s of our Nation have 
thought good to bestow such extraordinary Liberties. *765 
Blackstonb Comm. I. xx^ There are also counties corpo- 
rate ; which are certain aties and towns, some with more, 
some with less territory annexed to them. 1837 Penny 
Cycl, VIII. 18/1 Cork, a city, the assize town of the county 
of Cork . . situated in the county of the city of Cork . . The 
county of the city consists of the city, suburbs, and liberties. 

Perils 26 There are in England nineteen Coun- 
ties-Corporate, that is, cities, or boroughs which are counties 
of themselves. _ 1892 Daily News 29 Mar. 2/5 The inquiry 
was simply limited to the * County of London’, which means 
the metropolis with a twenty-miles radius. 

U- IwcalGovt.Act in WhitakePs Aim, (1889) 584 
1 he following large boroughs, each with a population of not 
less than 50,000, or being, before the passing of the present 
Act, a county of itsell, will be separate administrative 
rountiM, and will be known as comity boroughs. Ibid. 
586/2 The clerk of the peace for the county of London must 
be a separate officer from the cleik of the council for the ad- 
ministrative county of London. 

3 . Introduced into most of the British colonies as 
the^ name of the administrative divisions ; in the 
United States, the political and administrative divi- 
sion next below the State, into which all the States 
of the Union are divided, except South Carolina, 
of wluch the divisions are called ‘districts and 
Louisiana, which is divided into ‘ parishes 

For ffie relations between the county and the town or 
in U.S., see Bryce Avter, Cemmw. ch. xlviii. 

X083 Col, Rec, P ennsylv, I. 61 Govern' of Pensilvania and 


Countys annexed. 2760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass, i. 
1 17 The colony, .was divided, .into four counties or shires. 
1809 KEND.iLLTVaw. I. x.iX3The society, town and county, in 
these countries, are new modifications of the parish, hundred 
and shire. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 2x7/1 These districts 
[Lower Canada] are sub-divided as under : Counties, Seig- 
niories, Fiefs, Townships. Ibid, VI. 311/2 {South Carolina) 
The number of districts, which name is here substituted for 
that of counties, is 29. 1839 Ibid, XIII. 75/2 Jamaica is 
politically divided into three counties, Surrey, Middlesex, 
and Cornwall. x888 Bryce Amer, Comimv. (1889) I. xlviii. 
568 The county, .is still in the main a judicial district in and 
for which civil and criminal courts are held. 

4 . Eng. Hist. The periodical meeting, conven- 
tion, or court held under the sheriff for the trans- 
action of the business of the shire ; the shire-moot, 
shire-court, CouNTY-oouRT i ; also a particular ses- 
sion of this court. 

This was perhaps the earliest sense in which count! was 
used in English, It was a regular use of Anglo-Lat. comi- 
iatns and AF. counte’, app. no such phrases as curia de 
comiiatit, or court du count!, being in use. Business was 
done in plena comitatu, en plain count!, a man was not out- 
lawed until he had been ' exacted ’ in qiMtuor comitatibus ; 
he must be exacted de comitatu in comitatum, etc. 

[1217 and Charter Hen. Ill (and Re-issue of Plagua Carta) 
§ 42 Nullus comitatus de cetero teneatur nisi de mense in 
mensem [trausL Pulton, c. xxxv. No Countie from hence- 
forth shall be holden, but^from moneth to moneth]. 2292 
Brittom VI. iv. § 3 Purra il weyver la court soen seignur . . 
et pleder en Countd. Ibid, vi. iv. § 6 Et moustrer le bref en 
plein Counte.] c 2330 R. Brunne Chren. (1810) 133 (^ontek 
m countes alle was peysed wele, Baret of baron feez for^uen 
ilkadele. Ibid, 309 To com to ^ parlement, For erles & 
barons at London suld it be, Four knyghtes be somons 
chosen in ilk counte. 1444 Petition in Rolls of Pari. V. 110 
That the shirref of every shire . . in the next counte holden 
in thaire shires . .make an opyn proclamation . . Of the suitors 
of the seid countees than being in the pleine counte. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 15 Preanib., Shirefs Undershlrefs Shire 
Clerkis or any other officers holding or keping the Countes 
in the name of a Shiref. 2535^ Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 26 
§ 24 The Shire Courte or Countie of and for the said Shire 
or Countie of Brekenok shalbe holden and kepte in the said 
Towne of Brekenok. 2549 Act 2-3 Edw, VI, c. 25 Shires 
which haue and vse their (bounties to bee holden euery six 
weekes. [1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 776 At the next 
County (f. e. County-Court) which should be holden.] 

6. The people of a county collectively as a part 
of the nation, or as a body of ratepayers, b. The 
county gentry or county families collectively. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 27/1 The counties 
throughout the kingdom were so incensed . . that they re- 
fused to suffer the soldiers to be billeted upon them. x886 
Mrs. OuvaKm PoorGeniL xxxi. {Leisure Ho. 525), * I am 
sure', said Mrs. Rochford, 'the county will like iar better 
to see you there than Mrs. Russell Penton.’ Piod. The ex- 
penses are to be borne by the county. The new bridge 
has been built at the joint expense of the County, the 
Borough, and the Thames Commissioners, 
ji 6. Used to render L. convenftts, a Roman pro- 
vincial judicial assembly, aud hence an adminis- 
trative division of a province for the administration 
of justice. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 52 Within the countie or iuris- 
diction of Corduba. Ibid. 88 The whole prouince [of Spain] 
is diuided into three counties [in conventus iris) or iudiciall 
courts of Assises. 

7 . County palatine ; orig. the dominion of a 
count or earl palatine, a palatinate ; in England, 
a county of which the carl or lord had originally 
royal privileges, with the right of exclusive civil 
and criminal jurisdiction . See Palatine. 

The counties palatine are now Cheshire and Lancashire ; 
formerly Durham, Pembroke, Hexhamsbire, and Ely were 
of the number, 

2491 Act 1 lien. VII, c. 24 Preamh,, Where the Countie 
of Lancastre is and of long tyme hath byn a Countie Palyn- 
tyne. 2540 Act 32 Hen, VIII, c. 43 It is now used to 
fceepe Sessions in the said County Palatine of Chester, as it 
is used in other Shires of England. 2622 Davies Why Ire- 
land, etc. (1787) 106 There were five county palatines 
erected in Leinster. 2642 Tennes de la Ley s. v,. Of these 
Counties there are foure more remarkeable than others, called 
County Palatines, as the County Palatine of Lancaster, of 
Chester, of Durham, and of Ely, An. 5. El. c. 23, there was 
also the County Palatine of Hexam, An. 33. H. 8. c. 10. 
2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xxix. (1739) 45 Of the 
^mesortof Franchises were these which are called Coftnty- 
Palatines, which were certain parcels of the Kingdom as- 
»gned to seme particular person, and their Successors, with " 
Royal power therein to execute all Laws established, in 
^ture of a Province holden of the Imperial Crown. 2827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviii. 351 The franchise of 
a county palatine gave a right of exclusive civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. 1864 I. Taylor Words ^ Places 474 
I he counties palatine of Chester, Durham, and Lancaster 
qje so called on account of the delegated royalty — the ‘jura 
rogalia’ — formally exercised by the Earls of Chester, the 
Bishops of Durham, a.nd the Dukes of Lancaster. 

8. attrib. and Comb. Of a (or the) county; be- 
longing or pertaining to a county ; concerned in 
the administration oif the affairs of a county, as 
county alderman, clerk, councillor, treasurer’, for 
the use of the whole county and administered by 
its authority, as county asylum, bridge, gaol, road ; 
of or belonging to a county in its parliamentary 
aspect (which, from the important differences in 
the qualifications of electors and representatives, 
formerly presented distinctive features from that 
of a borough), as county constituency, election, 
elector, franchise, member, vote, etc. 
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1656 W. SuErFARD {iHle'i, Survey of the County Judi- 
catories. 1788 {iitle), County Management, with an Argu- 
ment in favour of Pocket Sheriffs, 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet, s. V. Bridge, Quarter sessions may . . alter the situ- 
ation of county bridges. 1837 Pewiy Cycl. VII. 409/1 
(Home qfConujiotif), England and Wales : The number of 
county constituencies before the Reform Act was 52. Hid. 
The number of county members is raised from 94 to 159. 
a i86z Buckle Civilis, (1869) III. iii, 181 In 1749 there was 
established, at Aberdeen, the first county bank ever seen in 
Scotland. 1868 G. O. Trevelyan in Parlt. (Daily Nevis 
10 Dec. 1884 .3/^3) As regards the County Franchise, I am 
clearly of opinion that it should he identified with the 
Borough Franchise. ^1874 Morley Compromise (tS&Ss 50 
[They] would maintain churches on the same principle on 
which they maintain the county constabulary. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 11 The Ordnance Survey issues county maps on 
a scale of six inches to a mile. 16B3 Sir J. F. STjiFHEN Hist, 
Crim. Lavj I. vii. 200 In 1856, afler an experience of 17 
years . . an Act . . made compulsory the establishment of 
county police in all parts of England. x888 BvrcE Amer. 
Commw. (1889) I. xlviii. 563 The County system of the 
South and the Town system of the North-east. Ibid, 
xlix. 588 There are in some States county high schools and 
(in most) county boards of education. 1888 Pall Mall G. 
4 Apr. 4/1 There are fifteen towns and cities which at 
prasent enjoy the county status, from which it is to be 
taken by Mr. Ritchie’s hills. x888 Local Govt. Act (in 
Whitaker’s Aim. i88g, 585) [In] the administrative County 
of London . . the county aldermen will not exceed (in num- 
ber) one-sixth of the county councillors. 

b. Special combs. : comity ball, a subscription 
ball held in the county town and attended by the 
county gentry ; county borough (see 2 c above) ; 
county conuuiesioner, (a) a justice of the peace 
on the commission of a county; (Ji) in U, S., an 
elected administrative officer in many counties 
in the United States ; hence Board or Court of 
county commissioners', county crop {slang), the 
county gaol ‘ crop or style in which a prisoner’s 
hair is cut, prison-crop ; hence county-cropped ; 
f county day, a day on which the county court 
sits (see 4 above) ; county family, a family be- 
longing to the nobility or gentry, having estates 
and an ancestral seat in the county ; county hall, 
a building for the conduct of the business of a 
county, in which the county quarter sessions, 
assizes, etc. are held ; a shire hall ; county house 
( U.S^, a county poor-house or ‘ imion ’ ; county 
meeting, a meeting called by the High Sheriff of a 
county and held to be representative of the county ; 
county rate, a general rate levied upon a whole 
county, for the maintenance of bridges, roads, 
asylums, etc.; county seat {U. Si), the place 
which is the seat of government of a county ; 
county sessions, the quarter sessions for a county; 
t county stock, the fund for defraying county 
expenses ; county town, the chief town of a county, 
formerly called shire-town, 

, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 20 From Lodge, and Court, 
and House, and Hall, Are hurrying to the ’'County Ball. 
1837 Hughes Tom Brcvin _i. i, An expedition to the county 
ball, or the yeomanry review. 1809 Tomlins Lavi Diet. 
s. V. County rates, Justices of liberties and franchises not 
subject to the ^County commissioners. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. (i88g) I. xlvui. 369 The chief administrative officers 
are the county commissioners, of whom there are three 
in Massachusetts. 1833 Punch XXIV, 147 My reward 
is the *County crop and the treadmill. 1880 Antrim 
^ Dorun Gloss, s. v., ‘You've got the county-crop’ : said in 
ridicule. 1867 J. Greenwood Unsent, yonrn. xxv. 199 A 
slangy, low-browed, bull-necked, *county-cropped. .crew. 
13^ Act 32 Hen, VIII, c. 43 Preamb., One yere viij shires 
or Vountie daies and another yere ix shires or countie daies. 
1627 Sir R. Cotton in Rushw. Hist. Coll, 1 . 470 That a care 
be nad that there may be a County-day after the Sheriff 
hath received the Writ, before the time of sitting. 1836 
Emerson Eng, Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II, 79 The 
aristocracy are marked by their predilection for country life. 
They are called the ’‘county families. 1884 Symonds Shales, 
Pred. xi. § V. 431 Mistress Alice . . tlie Lady Macheth of 
coun^ family connections. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. 4^2/4 
The Commissioners . . intend to meet, .at the *Cou'Uty-Hall 
of the County of Nottingham. *889 WkitakePs Ahnatiack 
582 Shire and county halls, assize courts, judges’ lodgings, 
and other official buildings. xVBA Philadelphia Press 713 
(Farmeri, An exceeding^ singular character has just died 
in the Hillsdale *county house. 1797 J. Pearson (fiV/r), The 
Rights of Inhabitants at large to attend “County Meetings 
asserted. 18x7 Cobbett Pol, Reg. Feb. 20S Saying that 
the meeting was not a County Meeting, because it was not 
called by the Sheriff 1 xSoy-S Syd. Smith Plymley’s Lett. 
Wks. 1859 II. 70/1 The grand juries in Ireland., have a 
power of making a “county rate, .for roads, bridges, and 
other objects of general accommodation. x888 in Bryce 
Amer. Commw, (1889) I. xlviii. 373 The county government 
is established at some place designated by the voters, and 
called the “* county seat.’ xyxa Addison Spect. No. 3x7^1 
The old Man caught a Cold at the “County-Sessions. x6si 
W. Sheppard Eng. Balme (1^7) 28 Be punished with a 
good Fine, to the use of a “County-stoclc. 17XX Steele 
Spect. No. X3a ? i, I arrived at the “County Town at twi- 
light. x 8 ^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1.^338 It was seldom 
that a country gentleman went up with his family to London. 
The county town was his metropolis. 
tCou'nty^. Obs. Also countie, countee. 
[app. an acloption of AF. counte, or OF. and It. 
conte, with tmnsual retention of final vowel, con- 
fused in form with County i], = Count sb.^ 

X330 J. Coke Eng. ^ Fr, Herald § 68. (1877) 80 Monster 
de Labright, countie de Foyx. 15% T. B. La Primand, 


Fr. Acad. i. (XS94) 230 lohn, countie of Arminack. ' xsg6 
Shaks. Merck, v. i. ii. 49 Than is there the Countie Palen- 
tine. ^x6o3 Knolles Hist. Turks (i6zt) 29 Raymund countie 
of Poitou. X67X Brydall Last) Nobility (X673) 9 And those 
which of antient time were created Countees, or Earls. 
x8x4 Cary Dante, Pnrg. xiv. 120 Who care to propagate A 
race of Counties from such blood as theirs. 184S Whar- 
ton Law Lex., Countee or Count, the most eminent dignity 
of a subject before the conquest. 

County council. [See Council lo.] A coun- 
cil which conducts the affairs of a county ; in Eng- 
land, since the Local Government Act of 1888, the 
representative governing body, consisting of aider- 
men and councillors, of an administrative county ; 
in Canada, a feature of the local government of 
longer standing. 

x8M J. G. Bourinot Local Gotd. Canada 72 In Canada 
County Councils have existed since before the^ British N. 
America Act of 1867. — [In Ontario] the council of every 
county consists of the reeves and deputy reeves of the town- 
ships and villages within the county, and one of the reeves 
shall be the warden.^ Ibid 78 In the province of (Quebec. . 
the County Council is composed of the mayors of the several 
local municipalities of the county, .the warden is chosen by 
the county council. x888 [see Council xo]. 189a Standard 
June 2/x The Bill promoted by the London County Coun- 
cil for carrying a line of tramways over We.stminster Bridge. 

County court. 

tl. orig. A court held periodically by the sheriff 
of a county for the execution of certain judicial 
and administrative functions, the nature of which 
has varied much at different periods; it is the 
historical survival of the old folkmoot, shiremoot, 
or shire court, and was formerly styled simply 
comitatus, le counte, or the cottniy: see County 1 4 
for earlier references. Now only Hist. 

[1333-6 Act 27 Hen, VI IT, c. 26 And that the countie or 
shire court of and for the said countie or shire of Denbigh 
.shall be holden and kept the first time at the said toune of 
Denbigh.] 13^ Act 2-3 Edw, VI, c. 23 Thesaide Countye 
Courtes are holden from Sixe Wekes to Sixe Wekes. a x6a6 
Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com, Law (1633) 7 The Counlie 
Court . . wheiein men may sue monethly for any debt or 
dammages under 40'’. 1688 Sir J. Bramstom Autobiog. 346 
On whom the gentlemen at the countie court on which an 
election should have been made, had agreed for knights. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 35 The county court is a 
court incident to the jurisdiction of the sheriff. It is not 
a court of record, but may hold pleas of debt or damages 
under the value of forty shillings. 1873 Stubbs Const, Hut. 
§ 203 The county court in its full session, that is, as it at- 
tendled the itinerant justices on their visitation, contained 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
knights, and freeholders, and from, each township four men 
and the reeve, and from each borough twelve burghers. 
. .It contained thus all the elements of a local parliament. 

2 . Now, in England, a local judicial court for 
civil actions, chiefly for the recovery of small debts ; 
established in 1846 (mainly as a re-constitution of 
the earlier court, sense r); often^ aftrib., as in 
county court district, judge, summons. 

Since its establishment the powers of this court have been 
constantly extended. 

1846 Act 9-10 Viet. c. 05. 1838 Penny Cycl. and Suppl. 
X58/2 The new County Courts first established for the re- 
covery of claims not exceeding zol. in amount, in X846, but 
whose jurisdiction has since been considerably extended. 
x88a Serjt. Ballanttne Exper, ii. 24 Justice was slow and 
expensive. There were no county courts. 

atirib. 1863 Sala Seven Sons I. i. 13 The balance.. ex- 
ceeded the salaiy of a county court judge. 

3 . U. S. A judicial court having jurisdiction in a 
county. 

x888 Bryce Amer. Comnm, (i88p) I. xlib 480 Local 
courts . . We hear of . . quarter sessions, busting’ courts, 
county courts, etc. 

Cowaty-cou'rt, v. colloq. [f. prec.J trans. 
To sue (a person) in the county court, esp. for 
payment of a debt. 

xSsa R. S. Surtees Spot^ds Sp, Tour yCNm.. vji He had 
once been county-courted for a similar trespass before. 1838 
Times 29 Nov., He said the defendant might County- 
court him for what he owed. .Lord Campbell observed that 
to ‘ County-court ’ was a new word in the English language. 
x8gi Daily News a Oct. 2/5 You must county-court me for 
the money. 

Cou’ntyisin. sionce-wd. Attachment to one’s 
own county, upholding of its credit, etc. 

X847 Tail's Mag, XIV. 118 The sentiment of nationalism 
is very good ; so also is that of ' countyism.' 

CourLtynaimce, obs. form of Countenance. 
CouHtyo'cracy. mnet-wd. [After aristocracy.] 
The aristocracy and leading families of the county. 

X839 Trollope Bertrams II. vii. xox Some mysterious 
acquaintance with the countyocracy that went a long way 
with the ladies. 

Coimtsrr-, obs. form of Counter-. 

Coimtyrfe ; see Contrive. 

Coup (kanp), sb.^ Now only Sc, Also 5 caupe, 
kaupe, 6 coupe, 9 cowp. [In sense 1, a. OF. 
coup, cop, colp blow : see Coup sb.^ (The spelling 
caupe in Destr. Troy is not satisfactorily explained, 
but it varies with coupe ; cf. Cope Sense 2 
may be the same word, connected by the notion of 
‘ a shock that overturns but it lends, at least in 
modem use, to the status of a verbal derivative. The 
remaining senses are almost certainly of later for- 
mation from the vb. (Coup s/.®).] 


tl. A blow, stroke ; the shock of a blow, en- 
gagement, or combat ; = CopbjA^ Obs. 

c X400 Destr. Troy 1237 The kyng with the caupe [was] 
caste to )>e ground. Ibid. 10890 Ho knowen was for kene 
with kaupe of hir swerd. 1323 Ld. Berners Frviss, I. 
ccclxxiii. 616 [They]., thrust so sore echeat other, that the 
speares flewe all to peces..and at the seconde coupe they 
dyde in lykewise. XS3S Stewart Cron, Scot. (1838) 1 . 124 
Sum gat ane coup gart all hir tymmaris crak. 

2 . A fall, upset, overturn. Sc. 

1535 Lyndesay Satyre 2430 Let se gif I can loup. I man 
rin fast, in cace I get ane coup, a 1586 ? Montgomerie ‘My 
Ladyis Pulcritud ’ 28 Albeit from cair to cair Thou catche 
my hairt in coup. X833 Galt Entail I, v. 40 Dear me. .hut 
ye hae gotten an unco cowp. I hope iiae bones are broken 2 

3 . A dislocation or fault by which a coal-seam is 
tilted up. Sc. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl.(Campsie Par.) XV. 329 (Jam,)The 
coal in this district is full of irregularities stiled by the 
workmen coups, and hitches, and dykes . . These coups and 
hitches . . are found where the strata above and below the 
coal suddenly approach, or retreat from each other, by this 
means couping the coal out of its regular bed. 

4 . The act of lilting or shooting mbbish from a 
cart, wheelbarrow, etc. ; also the right or permis- 
sion to do this at a specified place. Sc, 

X887 Jamieson Suppl., Coup, the act, right, or liberty of 
emptying a csx\..\qoA. .Free-Cmip, libeity to coup_ or deposit 
rubbish free of charge ; also, a place where this liberty may 
be had. [Called also free loom.] 

Coup, coop (ki/p), sb.^ Obs. or dial. Qierh. 
the same worn as Coo? ji.l (formerly coupe, coup). 
In Geiman, as is pointed out by Hildebrand (in 
Grimm), kiepe, prop, a basket, is also applied 
in Saxony to a chest or box, and to a box-cart. 
We might suppose our word to be short for 
Coup-OAET (now taken in the sense of a cait 
that can be tilted), but the simple word appears 
much earlier than the compound.] 

1 . A cart or wagon with closed sides and ends, 
thus fitted for carting dung, lime, etc. 

iS8a in T. WestAntig. Furness {1774) App. vili, Caniages, 
called cowps, of the tenants of the s't manor, .in which they 
did take and carry. .dung._ 1674 Ray M £ 7 . IVoi-ds (x6gi) 
17 Coop, a Muck-coop, a Lime-coop ; a Cart or Wain made 
close with Boards, to carry anything that otherwise would 
fall out. X703 Thoeesby Let. to Ray (E. D. S.), Caup, as a 
muck caup. 1774 T. West Auiiq, Furness(xioii 48 A coup 
laden with magazeen, drawn by six oxen. 1788 W.JvIarsiiall 
Rur. Econ, Yorksh. Gloss., Coop, an ox-cart, with a close 
body, and without ‘shelvings’, for carrying manure, etc., 
still in use. 2878 Cumbrld. Gloss,, Coop, Cowp, a small fell- 
side cart. x888 J. Ramsay iM 182/tC.lLx. 109 Re- 
course was had to coups, i. e. panniers fixed upon a sledge. 

lb. Sometimes explained as a cait that can be 
‘ couped * or tilted. (Pronounced kaup). 

1875 Lane. Gloss., Conp, a cart that can be couped or 
tilted. (W. Lancashi) 

2 . The load of such a cart. 

X679 in Archseol. Collect. Ayr Wigton (1884) IV, 149 
For seven score sextine coups of fuilzie. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as coup-load', ooup-lining, 
the boards forming the sides of a ‘ coup \ Also 
COUP-OAET. 

1641 Best Farm, Bks. (Sm-tees) 18 The best and readyest 
way for keepinge in of the water, .is to sette downe broade 
and close doore or coupe-lynings against some hecke or 
brl(^e. Ibid. 107 As many coupe loades of redde clay. 

II Coup (k? 7 ), [F. coup (]c«) blow, stroke 

OF. colp, cop = Pr. colp, cop. It. colpo late L. 
colpus (Salic Law), colaptts (Law of tbe Alemanns) 
blow, stroke, for L. colaphus blow with the fist, 
cuff, a. Gr. je 6 \a<l>os cuff, buffet. Adopted in ME. 
in a literal sense, and naturalized in pronunciation 
(see Coup re-introduced in the i8th c. in 

fig. sense, as a non-naturalized word, with modem 
Fr. pronunciation (exc. that in Eng. the vowel is 
made long) ; it also occurs in many French phrases 
and expressions bon-owed in English.] 

1 . A blow, a stroke (that one sustains), rare, 

1793 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 4 Oct,, This is a terrible coup, 

so soon after your union. 

2 . A stroke, a move (that one makes) ; a success- 
ful move, a ‘ hit •[‘At one coup ( = Fr. tmit d'un 
coup) : at one stroke, at once. 

X79X Genii. Mag. LXI. ii. 829 A corrupt majority, who 
have at one coup overthrown all that is good. X845 Disraeli 
Sybil (X863) Alfred is the only fellow who has made^a 
coup. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xi, Henry Foker is 
engaged to his cousin . .not a bad coup of Lady Rosherville’s 
that. 1883 D, C. M-VRajA Hearts ill. 77 He hailed the 
chance for a grand theatrical coup. 

3 . Billiards. The act of holing a ball without its 
first striking another ball, which occasions a forfeit. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 5 Or when the Ball, close cushion’d, 
slides askew, And to the op'ning Pocket runs, a Cou. X873 
Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 5 A miss lost one and a 
coup three. 

4 . Among North American Indians : A successful 
stroke ; esp. one that captures the weapon or horsij 
of an enemy. 

1876 R. 1 . Dodge G. West CSaxsa&v Americanism^, 
Giving the Co»/. .the term indicates that it was. .named by 
the old French trappers, predecessors of the Hudson Bay 
Company. When a foe has been struck down in a fight, the 
scalp belongs to him who shall first strike the body with 
knife or tomahawk. This is the coup. 
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5 . French phrases frequent in English use. 

a. Coup d'etat ;k*idrta) [F. itat state] ; a sud- 
den and decisive stroke of state policyj spec, a 
sudden and great change in the government carried 
out violently or illegally by the ruling power. 

1646 Howell Lewis XIII, Life of Richelieu 157 These 
were the two first Cowfs ePestat, streaks of State that he 
made. x8xi Wellington in Gurw. Desp. VIII. 352, I shall 
be sorry to commence the era of peace by a cavp a Hoi such 
as that which I had in contemplation. 1859 Gen. F. Thomp- 
son Audi Alt. II. xcviii. 87 A.coup ditai as effectual for 
the time as that of Louis Napoleon [2 Dec. 1851]. 

b. Coup de grdee tkird^giasl [lit. stroke of 
grace] : a blow by which one condemned or mor- 
tally wounded is ‘put out of bis misery’ or dis- 
patched quickly ; hence fig. a finishing stroke, one 
that settles or puts an end to something. 

1699 Garth Dispens. iv. 43 Whilst Poor Pretenders trifle 
o’re a Case, You but appear, and give the Cotip de Grace. 
174S P. Thomas fniLAtisods Vby. 336 Not being indulged, 
like other Malefactors, with the Coup de Grace, the favour- 
able Blow, to put an End to their Pain. 1820 Blachw. Mag. 
VI. 481/1 whenever the baker's stomach fails him, he meets 
his coup de grace in' the adulterated drugs of his friend the 
apothecary. 

c. Coup de main (kadamten) [lit. stroke of 
hand] : ‘ a sudden and vigorous attack, for the 
purpose of instantaneously capturing a position’ 
(Stocqueler Alii. Eticycll ) ; also transf. 

1738 Mice, in Ann. Reg.jgj-fi Coup de main, and Man- 
atsvre, might be excusable in Marshal Saxe, 1779 J. AIoore 
Vienu Soc. Fr. II. liv. 46 Laudohn retook it . . by the most 
hrllliant coupsle-maln that perhaps ever was struck. 1801 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. I. 36^ This place can he taken 
by a coup de main, and probably m no other manner. 1877 
Clerv Mbi. Tact. xiii. 178 To secure the guns from the 
coup de main on the left. 

a. Coup d'ceil (k«do*y) [F. ceil eye] ; (a) A 
glance taking in a general view; concr. a view 
or scene as it strikes the eye at a glance. 

1739 Gray Let. to IVesi 21 Nov., This is thefirst coup eVeeil, 
and IS almost all I am yet able to give you an account of. 
1785 European Mag. VlII. 468 The spot is a beautiful coup 
dml, a woody recess. 1837 Major Richahdsom_ 
Legiotii, (ed. 2) 2 We embraced one of the most magnificent 
coup-d’ceils it is possible to conceive. 189a Eng, Illustr. 
Mag. No. 87. 227 The first magnificent coup tPceil. 

{p) Mil. The action or faculty of rapidly taking 
a general view of a position and estimating its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

1839 Sir C. Napier in W. N. Brace Life iv. (1885) 127 
This is my first coup rPeeil, and may he a very erroneous 
one. x8j3 in Stocqueler .flfi?. X864 H. Ainsworth 

y. Law t iv, (1881) 91 He was but a mediocre general, 
lacking the coup deeil of genius. 

+ e. Cottp de soldi (k«d?sd«’y) [F. sokil sun] : 
a sunstroke. Obs. 

X794 Sullivan Vieia Nat. 1. 260 Even a coup de soleil is 
to oe^counteracted by the external apdicalion of . . volatile 
alkali. X814 Q. Rev. Oct. 20a Many European soldiers [in 
India] were struck dead by a coup de soleil, 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. 4, 1.. got the malaria at Rome, a coup- 
de-soleil at Naples. 

f. Coupdethidtre (fcwdjteiatr) : a theatrical hit; 
a sensational turn or action in a play; transf. any 
sudden sensational act. 

X747 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann June s6, This coup de 
ihe&tre procured Knight his Irish coronet. x8^ Morley 
Walpole xi. 235 The House of Commons is the -worst place 
in the world for coups de iMaire, 

g. In other phrases, now rare or obs. in Eng. use, 
as coup d^eclat, a stroke which makes a sensation ; 
cottfi d'essai, a first attempt; coup de matfre, an 
action worthy of a master, a master-stroke. 

1676 Etheredce Ma/n of Mode iv. ii, Sir FoP. I have 
been, endeavouring at a song I . . 'Tis my Coup a Essay in 
English. i7xa Steele Spectator No. 324 f i To put the 
Watch to a total Rout, and mortify some of those inoffensive 
Militia, is reckon'd a Coup Reclat. xTflo Foote Minor 
i. (1798) 20 Ay, that will be a coup de maitre. 1768 — Devil 
on 2 Sticks HI. (1704) S7 It may do for a coup ePessai, and 
prove no bad foundation for a future engagement. 

Coup, cowp (fcaup), v.l Sc. and north, dial. 
fa. On. kaup-a to buy, bargain, barter, exchange, 
= Gothic kattpdn to traffic^ trade, buy and sell, 
OSax, cdpdft, OHG. chottfdn, OE. ciapian : see 
Cheap v, A northern word, the senses of which 
lun parallel to those of the cognate Cope from 
LG., of which it is often viewed as a mere dialectal 
variant,] 

1 1 . tram. To buy ; fig. to abye, pay for, suffer 
for. Ohs. 

c 1300 H azielok i8oo ' No,' quodh on, ' ]>at shaltou coupe,' 
And ^an til Mm to loupe. 

2 . To e,xchange, barter. 

exfixo Sir J. Melvil Jlfci/i. (1683)3 He had been couped 
from hand to hand, sometimes kept against his will as a 
captive. 1674 Ray N. C. Words (1601) 18 Coup, to ex- 
change orswap; Horse coupers. Horse-buyers. i8w Jamie- 
Coup, cowp, to exchange, to barter. 1833 Robinson 
Wjnily Gloss,, To Coup, toexchaDge. ‘Will you coup seats 
with me ? ’ . . To have the ‘ cooping word , the last or 
decisive word which shall fix the bargain or exchange. 
xBfijin Robson Bards of Tyne 356 There's Billy the Barmr 
for coupin' see diver. Mod, Sc. I’ll coup knives with you. 

Coup, conpe (k? 7 p), 0.2 Also 5 cope. [a. F. 
couper to cut ; cf. Cope vA, a doublet of tiiis.] 
fl. To cut, slash. Ohs. (Only in pa. pple.) 
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<1x300 Syr Degarre 790 His sschon i-cou^ed as a kiiijt. 
1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. xviii. 14 To geten him gylte spores 
or galoches ycouped [C. y-coped, ykeped]. C143S Torr. 
Portugal 1103 Withoute couped shone. 

2 . her. To cut off clean : see Couped. 

x6io Guillim Heraldty iii. xiii. fi66o) 160 Couping is 
when a part is cut off smopth. 1639 Fuller Holy Warv. 
xxiv. (1840) 283 Piercing, voiding, fimbriating, ingrailing, 
couping [the cross]. 

Coup [kaup), 2/.3 ^'c. Also 5 caupe, 8 co^. 
[prob. originally the same word as Cope v.^ (Avhich 
had variant forms coupe, caupe). From sense i, 
we pass easily to that of ‘ upset or oveitnrn with 
a shock or impact ’, and so to ‘ upset, overturn, tilt ’ 
generally ; cfl the sense history of Tilt v.] 

tl. itUr. To strike ; to come to blows, meet in 
the shock of combat, tilt. Obs. See Cope zf.^ 

?<zx4oa Morie Arth. 2039 Thane the comlyche kynge. . 
With a crewelle launce cowpez fulle euene . . emange the 
schortte rybbys. CX400 Rowland ^ O. 453 In scheldes J>Ry 
coivped full euen. 

2 . tram. To overturn, upset, tilt; to empty 
out, as from a cart or wheelbarrow by suddenly 
tilting or the like ; to toss ^(a pot of liquor). 

To coup the cratts, or creels : Sc. Fishery phrases ; also 
fg. to cause or sustmn an upset, he upset, come to grief; in 
various applications. (See Cran, Creel.) 

<11572 Knox Hist. Ref. 203 (Jam.) The pure woman., 
caupit up his heilles so that Ms held went down, c x6io 
Sir j. Melvil Mem. (1735) 399 He is in hazard of being 
couped and wrecked. 1783 Burns To J. Lapraik 13 Sept, 
ix, But stocks are cowpet wi’ the blast. i8x6 Scott Old 
Mart, xxxviii, ‘ The bairns would be left tjj_. . coup ane 
anither into the fire.’ 18x8 — Hrt. Midi, xlviii, ‘ She only 
spaes fortunes, and does not.. coup cadgeis' carts, or ony 
sort of mischief.’ 1832-33 Whistle-biMcie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
HI. 9 Let us coup aff our Mcker, And toast meikle joy to 
thetwa. 1874 A'«H<f/^.flf<ig'. 823 He just brings a cartload 
of texts and cowps them in. Med, Sc. The horse ran away 
and coupit the cart. 

3 . intr. To be overlumed or upset; to fall or 
tumble over ; to capsize. 

1783 Burns Dr. Hornbook xviii, I drew my scythe in sic 
a fury, I near-hand cowpit \ri’ my hurry. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet Let. xi, 'Ower he cowped as if he had beep 
dead.’ 1833 Rcade Chr, Johnstone 228 * She'll hae coupit 
a mile wast Inch Keith, an' the tide rinning aff the island.* 

Coup, obs. form of Coop, Cope, Cup. 

Coupabil, 'ble, obs. forms of Culpable. 

tCon'page. Obs, rare. [a. F. cotipage, f. 
cottper to cut : see -age,] The cutting up ox carv- 
ing of meat at table. 

<t X483 Liber Niger in Housek, Ord, 39 That ye . . be at 
the coupage of fieyhsse and at the departing of fysshe. 

Coupar, obs. form of Coopek. 

Ooup-cart (kau-pkl-it). [f. Coup jJ.i, 2 or ». 3 ] 

1 . =Coup sbA X, a box-cart. 

1794 Statist. Aec. Scotl. XII. 183 (Jam.) In the year 
1750, there were hut two box-carts, or what is here called 
coup carts, in tbh parish [of St. Vigeans, Forfar], but at 
present there is no other kind made use of here. 1805 R, 
W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) I. 61 A close single-horse 
cart. .sometimes termed a coup-cart. x8M Atkinson Cleve- 
land Gloss, 1869 Lonsdode Gms.,Coup, Coup-carl, a dung- 
cart, a small cart. 

2 . A cart with a body which can be tilted, so 
that the load may be ‘ couped ’ out. (Chiefly ir.) 

X794 Agric. Swrv. Berwicksh. 167 (Jam.) Thebody ofthe 
cowp-cart is attached to the shafts by a peculiar kind of 
hinges, which allow of elevating it before, either partially 
or entirely, to facilitate the discharge of its load backwards. 
1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 100 Used in what are called 
coup-carts, i. e. when the box is moveable on a frame ; and 
the contents can he discharged, -without liffing the shafts. 
1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss.,Cmtp, to tilt out the material 
from a ' coup cart ’, or cart that turns up to be emptied. 

Coupe, obs. f. Coop, Cope, Coup, Culp, Cup. 

II Conp 4 (kwpf), a. Her, Also 6 ooupye, 7 -§e. 
[F. cou^, pa. pple. of couper to cut.] = Couped 2. 

1572 Bossewell Amiorieva., x6 An Arme Coupye, Partie 
per Pale, Or and Ermine. 1634 Peacham Genii, Exerc, 
138 The heads . . of beasts Coupde or erazed, that is cut or 
pluckt off. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 362 The bust of a king , . 
coup6 at the breast pioper. 1830 Robson Brit, Herald III. 
Gloss., Couped or Coupey. 

II Conpe (k«p^), sb, [F.; specific application 
of coupe (pa. pple.) cut ; in. sense i Littre has also 
carosse coupi cut carriage.] 

1 . A short fonr-wheeled close carriage with an 
inside seat for two, and outside seat for the driver. 

2834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 182 There we met 
with his ‘ Coupd’ and the far Ravennese en route, x^ 
Mrs. Forrester Roy ^ V. 1. 13, I -will send die cotme for 
you at a quarter to one. 1892 Times 16 Feb., The Coupd 
company wish to return . . a rug. . left in one of their carriages. 

2 . a. The front or after compartment of a con- 
tinental diligence, 

X834 J. Barrow Excurs, N. Europe ii. 82 The coupi in 
front accommodates one who ats next to the cmidttctenr . . 
In the rear in another coupi. Ibid. 83 A seat in the after 
coupi of a Russian diligence. 

D. An end compartment in a railway carriage, 
seated on one side only. 

x8s3 Ann. Reg. 132 Two ladies, who were seated in a 
coupe. 185m Ally. Round No. 30. 78, 1 have written a 
column of close ‘ copy' in a coupd. 

3 . Fencing. A movement of the sword equivalent 
to a disengage, but effected by drawing the sword 
along and over the point of the adversary’s. 


1889 W. H. Pou-OCK, etc. Fencing CBadm. Libr.)49 
coupi i& the opposite of the disengage, the blade being 
passed over the adversary’s blade instead of under. Ibid. 
62 Simulate disengagement into tierce and make a coupe. 

4 . Dancing. = Coupee, q. v. 
f Coupe-band. ? Obs. A portion cut off the 
end of a stack to supply material to complete it 
above. 

X641 Best Fartn. Bks. (Surtees) 59 That which is cutte of 
the stacke end is called (for the most paite) a coupe-hand. 

Couped Ikfipt),///. a. Also 7 cooped, 
tl. Cut, slashed : see Coup v.'i i. Obs. 

2 . Her. Said of the head or any member of an 
animal, or a part of a plant, represented as cut off 
‘ clean ’ or smoothly (opp. to erased, slipped) ; also 
of an or^nary [e. g. a cross) having the extremities 
cut off so as not to extend to the boundaries of 
the shield. 

1679 Plot Siaffordsh. (1686) 297 Three childrens heads 
couped at the shoulders. X705 Hearne Collect. 24 Nov., 
An Asses Head couped. 2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ 
Pop xvii. (ed. 3) 274 A dexter hand couped at the wrist. 
X882 CussANS Her. iv. 61 The Cross humette, or couped, as 
its name implies, has its extremities cut off. 

transf. 167S Butler Hud. iii. iii. 214 Th’ Ears, Eras'd, 
or Coup’d for Perjurers. 

Coupee (k«pr, k»'pz), sb. Also 8 coopee, 
couple, ooupA [ad. F. cottpi in same sense: 
see -EE,] A dance step formerly much used; 
the dancer rests on one foot and passes the other 
forward or backward, making a sort of salutation ; 
hence, sometimes used for a bow made while 
advancing. 

1673 Wycherley GetitLDaucing-Masier m. i, One, two, 
and a coupee. 1690 D'UrfeyCo^/im’x Walk iii. (D.)Coupee!> 
low from pauper drudges. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxiv. 
(1737) 103 Jerts . .Coiipis^o'Sfi, Leadings, Risings. 1737 Mrs. 
GRirFiTH Lett. Hewy ^ Frances (1767) ll. 105 Why shall a 
man practise coupees, who only means to walk 7 1827 Lamb 
Let. to Barton in Final Mem. viii. (1865) 261 Advancing., 
with a coupee and a sidelong bo-yv. 

Hence Coupee v. intr., to make this movement ; 
to make a sort of bow or salutation in dancing. 

x6go D'Urfey Collin's Walk iii. (D.) [He] Would lose 
his freedom like a puppy, Rather than she [his daughter] 
not learn to coupee. ,2707 J. Stevens tr. Qnevedo’s Cow. 
JVks. (1709) 386 It being dubious whether 1 limp or coupee. 
2748 Eartltguake ofPemt iii. 233 That it may not hinder 
them in rising or coupeeing. 

11 Coupe-gorge (kwpgors). [Fr.; = cut-throat.] 
fl. A cnl-throat. Obs. 

c X4M Rom. Rose 7422 A rasour sharpe and wel hilinge 
That was forged in a forge Which that men clepen Coupe- 
Gorge, [Hence in Minsheu 26x7, Phillips, Coles.] 

2 . ' Used in a military sense to signify any spot 
or position which affoids an enemy so many ad- 
vantages that the troops who occupy it must either 
surrender or be cut to pieces ’ (Stocqueler). 

B.fig. 

x6xa Sir R. Winwood Let, to yeu.Iia Motley Bameveld 
II. 456 On thys, he long insysted,a5 th' only couppe-gorge, 
of all resultats, whatsoever, between france and spayne. 

Coupel, obs. f. Couple. 

Couper, COWper (kau'poi). Sc. and north, 
dial. [f. Coup vA -b -eb.] One who barters, deals, 
or buys and sells. Cf. Copeb. Now chiefly in 
Comb., as herring-, horse-emper, etc. 

2581 Sc. Acts yas. VI (1397) § 122 'The balding of horses 
at hard meat all the Sommer season, vsed commounlie be. . 
Cowppers, a 1662 R. Baillie Lett. I. 83 (Tam.) The horse 
which our coupers had bought at Morton fmr. 2792 Statist. 
Ace. Scotl. Yl. 44 note (Jam.) Nor are they . , a match for 
horse-cowpers, cow-cowpersj— the people that farmers have 
to^ deal with. 2844 W. H. Maxwell Sports d- Adv. Scot. 
xiii. (1855) 121 Its visitants [were] Dutch herring-coupers. 

Couper, obs. form of Coopee, Coppbb. < 
Coupholite (kau-frlsit). Min. Also kou- 
pholite, [Named 1797 from Gr. /cov^os tender -f 
-LITE,] A variety of Pbehnitb occurring in thin 
fragile laiiiinse. 

1805 R. Jameson Min. II. 561 Foliated Prehnite . . Kou- 
pholite. x86S Dana Min, 411 s. v, Prehnite, Coupholite 
is ill cavernous masses, made of small, thin, fragile laminae 
or scales. 

Coupis, pi. of coupe, obs. form of Cup. 
Coupisse, obs. form of (Joppice. 

Couple (kn'p’l), sb. Forms : 4 coppell, 4-5 
ouple, copul(l, coupel, 4-6 cotipil(l, 'yl(l, 
oople, copple, 4-7 cupple, 5 coupull, cowp-, 
owpylle, cuppil, -ylle, 5-6 copel, -il(l, -yl^, 
cowple, 6 ooople, 4- couple, [a. OF. cofie, 
cuple, later couple :--L. copula band, tie, connexion : 
see Copula.] 

I. That which unites two, 

1 . A brace or leash for holding two hounds to- 
gether. Usually in//. ; also a. pair of couples. 

CX340 Gaw. Gr, Knt. 1147 Couples huntes of kest 
[shunters cast off couples]. 2483 Cath, Angl. 86 A 
Cwpylle of hundys, copula. 2486 Bk, St. Albans E v b, 
When he has of caist his cowples at will. 2602 Return fr. 
Paipiass. n. V. (Arb.) 32 Another company ofhoundes. .had 
their couples cast off. 16^8 Load. Gass. No. 1345/4 Strayed. . 
a red pied Fox Beagle Bitch, .with a pair of Couples about 
her neck, a 2763 Shenstone Progr. Taste H, 10 Oh days ! 
when to a girdle ty’d, The couples gin gled at his side. 
2782 P> Becxford Hunting (i8oa) 81 Care should be taken 
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that the couples be not too loose, lest they should slip their 
necks out of the collar. xSai Scott A'ew/Aw. xxxiv, Hounds 
yelled in their couples. 

Thackehay Newcomes II. 66 In pursuit of a 
hu^and who will run away from the couple. 

b. transf. and Jig. To go, hunt, run in couples. 
Here the original meaning is often forgotten, and couples 
used with the sense of ^airs, twos, 
i6io B. JoNsott Alch. I. i, ’Sdeath, you perpetual curs, 
Fall to your couples again, and cozen kindly. i6ii Skaks. 
Wbit. T. II. i. i^s He keepe my Stables where I lodge my 
Wife, He goe in couples with her. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Pitrpk Isl. II, ig note. None of them [the nerves] single, but 
runne in couples. 16^-7 Cleveland Char, Loud. Ditim. 
4 They hunt in their Couples, what one doth at the head, 
the other scores up at the heele. 1703 Hickerihcill 
Priest-cr. ii. iv. 39 (Like Blood-hounds) they usually hunt 
(in Couples) together, (Avarice and Ambition) that’s their 
Name. 1836-9 Dickens i'A Boz, Lauein^ Acad, ix, And 
when he had^been sufGdently broken in in the parlour he 
began to run in couples in the Assembly-room. 

2. transf. f a. A connexion between two parts 
of the body ; ? a ligament. Obs. 

XS3S CovcRDALE Col. ii. 19 The heade wherof the whole 
body by ioyntes and couples receaueth notishment and is 
knyt together. 

+ b. Gram. A connecting word or particle ; a 
copula. Ols. 

i6a8 T. Spencer Logich 161 The Verbe (in the common 
language of the Schooles) is called the band, or couple, xjzi 
J. Greenwood JS»g-. Gram. 132 It is called the Subjunctive 
Mood because it is subjoin'd or added to the first Sentence 
by some Cople or Tye. 

+ 3, Union or coupling in matrimony ; the bond 
of wedlock; sexual union. Ohs. 

cz'^prfiheo iuKitson Meir. Rem, II. 265 Afoule 
couple it were forthy To lete hur com in thy company. 
1362 Langl. P, pi, a. X. 180 Hit is an vn-comely couple.. 
To jeuen a 3ong wenche to an old feble Mon. ri4jo 
Myrc 194 Wyth-owten cowpulle or fleschly dede. a 1553 Ld. 
Berners Hiion clxii. 631 It were a mete copyll of vs twayne 
to be ioyned together in maryage. 1611 Corvat Crudities 
442 To be begotten in the honest and chast couple of mar- 
riage. 

II. A union of two ; a pair. 

The plural after a numeral is often couple, esp. when fol- 
lowed by of with the names of animals or things. 

4. A brace of dogs used for hunting, esp. harriers 
or spaniels ; also, a brace of conies or rabbits. 
c 1430-30 Cookevy-lks,, CC. copull Conyngges. 1470-83 
’HLkisssu Arthur X. xiii. 434 A noyse as hit hadde ben a 
thyrtty couple of houndes. 1527 W. Capon in Fiddes Wol- 
sey n. (1726) lOA He gave to us 6 cowple of conyes. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry in. xiv. (ifido) 167 Skilful! Forresters 
. .Do use to say, a Couple of Rabbets or Conies. 1636 W. 
Denny in Ann. Duhrensia (1877) 14 Then throw they in 
their Couples, and one cry Of many Parkes do ring about 
the Skie. 1723 Bradley Pam. Diet., Couple, in respect 
to Conies and Rabbets, the proper Term for two of them ; 
.so it is for two Hounds. _ x8ox Strutt Sforts ^ Past, i. 
i. ig Two spaniels or harriers were called a couple. 

6 . A man and woman united by love or marriage ; 
a wedded or engaged pair. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10168 (Cott.) To wijf he has dame anna 
tan,— Was suilk a cuple Iv.r, coupil, couple] neuer nan. 
1393 Lange. P. PI. C. xix. 224 The bible berej> witnesse. . 
pat a-corsed alle couples pat no kynde forth brouhte. 1436 
E. E. With (1882) 107 Euery couple of man & wyf dwell- 
yng at Ochecote. 1543 Brinklow Compl. 44 b, .iij. pownd 
of euery hundreth, to be bestowyd vpon poore copyls at 
their maryages. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 40, 1 must 
Bestow vpon the eyes of this yong couple Some vanity of 
mine Art. 1667 Milton P, L. iv. 339 Fair couple, linkt in 
happie nuptial Leagpie. xyxx Steele Spect. No. 254 T 3 A 
very loving Couple. 1733 Scots Mag, Aug. 422/2 The happy 
couple who got the Dunstable bacon in 1751. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Uses ofGU Men Wks. (Bonn) I. 284 It is ob- 
served in old couples.. who have been housemates for a 
course of years, that they grow alike. 1873 Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Wtld Hyacinth I. 43 Sir Loudoun would give up 
Glen Ettrick at once to the young couple. 

b. A man and woman associated as partners 
in a dance or the like. 

X739 Cmipl, Lett.- writer ^d. 6) 226 , 1 stood two couple 
above her. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown ii. viii, A mer^ 
country-dance was going on.. and new couples joined in 
every minute, c 1873 Routledge's BalUroom Guide 31 The 
Lancers must be danced by four couples only in each set. 

6 . Of animals : a. A pair of opposite sexes. 

e 1323 E. E, Allit. P, B. 333 Of vche best pat berez lyf 
busk pe a cupple. 1362 Xamgl. P. PI. A. x. 169 Alle 
schulen dye for his dedes. .Out-taken Eihte soules, and of 
vche beest a couple. 

b. Farming. K&nt«si.&.hss\a.Tab\ double couple, 
a ewe with two lambs. 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Couples, ewes and 
lambs. x8ss yml. R. Agrk, See, XVI. ii. 295, 200 ewes 
with their lambs, generally here [Bucks.] called ' couples ’. 
xBftt Somerset Gaz. 18 Mar., g single couples and x double 
ditto of ewes and lambs. 

7. gen. Two individuals (persons, animals, or 
things) of the same sort taken together ; properly 
used of such as are paired or associated by some 
common function or relation ; but often loosely, as 
a mere synonym for two. Cf. pair. + Couple of 
com ; app. two quarters. 

All shades of gradation connect the strict sense (as in 
1541) with the loosest (as in 1711). 

X363 Durh, Halmole Rolls (Surtees) 42 Ad emendum ij 
Coppell' de silles cum les pannes, c 1400 Beryn 2002 per & 
per a coupill gon to speke & eke to roune. X4Sx Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 68 "Tho gaf I hym a copel of maynchettis 
with swete butter. X486 Bk. St, Albans F vj a, A Couple 
or a payer of botillis. 1326 Act 28 Hen. rlll in Stat, 


Irel. (1621} 77 After the rate of fifteeiic shillings the couple 
of come. X533 CovERDALE Judith xix. 3 A seruaunt and a 
couple of asses. XS41 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chi- 
rurg., Howe many cowples of sensityfe synewes come fro 
the brayne. 2370 Ascham Scholem. Fref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 20 
Though they three do cost me a couple of hundred poundes 
by yeare. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado in. v. 34 A couple of as 
arrant knaues as any in Messina. x6ix Bidle 2 Sam. xiii. 6 
Make me a couple of cakes. 1638 Bromb Antip, iv. viii, 
These persons passe over the Stage in Couples. 1711 Steele 
Spect. No. 8 P I, I shall here communicate to the World 
a couple ofletters. X867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 194 
We spent a couple of hours resting and exploring the ruins. 
x88s Law Times LXXX. iii/x The rule . . has existed for 
at least a couple of centuries. 

8 . One of a pair of inclined rafters or beams, 
that meet at the top and are fixed at the bottom 
by a tie, and form the principal support of a roof ; 
a principal rafter, a chevron. 

[Cf. e 600 Isidore Orig, xix. xix. 6 Cupls [0. r, coplm, 
compls] vocatae, quod copulent in se luctantes.] 

X3(^ Dnrh.Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 31, j domum suilicientem 
de iij copuls, c X380 Sir Ferumb. 1328 A 1 copies cipres 
were & he raftres wer al-so. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. ix. vi. 
163 Twenty cuppil he gave or ma, to }>s body of he kirk 
alsua. X572 Bossbwell Armorie ii. 75 An house is neuer 
made perfecte, till these copies be put vpon it, by the maner 
of an neade. 1659 Willsforo Scales Comm., Arehit. 12 
At every joynt a collar-beam, fastned at their heads with a 
pin onely ; these last by some are called the Arcb-couples. 
1796 Statist. Acc. ScotL XVII. 1^0 (Jam.) The oak couples 
were of a citcular form, lined with wood. 1868 G. Mac- 
donald R. Falconer I. 97 The other [room], .showing the 
naked couples from roof-tree to floor. x888 Elwortkv JFl 
Somerset word-bk.z. v., A ‘half-couple* is a single main 
timber, such as would be used in a * lean-to* roof. 
fG. = Couplet I. Obs. rare. 

£1330 R. Brunnc Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 102 Sir Tvistrem; 
ouer gestes it has ^e steem . . if men it sayd as made 
Thomas ; But I here it no man so say, pat of som copple 
som is away. 1423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. xxxiii. All the gard- 
yng and the wallis rong Ryght of thaire song, and on the 
copill next Off thaire suete armony. X380 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie II. X, (Arb.) gg By distick or couples of verses agree- 
ing in one cadence. 

10. Dynamics. A pair of equal and jiarallel 
forces acting in opposite directions, tending to 
produce a motion of rotation. 

1853 Peirce Anal. Mechanics 40 A couple of forces is a 
system of two parallel and equal forces which act in different 
lines. x88x yiKswcVLElectr,^' Magn. II. m3 The moment 
of the couple with which terrestrial magnetism tends to turn 
the . . magnet. fig. zWf} Blackw. Mag. Sept. 293/t The 
central ‘couple*, as the Mathematicians would call it, of 
the European balance. 

11. Geom. (Seequot.) 

i88x C. Taylor Geom. Conics 257 If three or more pairs 
of points A, A'', B,H', C,Cl\ etc. be taken on a straight 
line at such distances from a point O thereon that OA , OA' 
= OB. OB' = OC.OC^ s= etc., they are said to constitute 
a system in Involution, .the points (W, A') {B, S') {C, C) 
etc., are called Conjugate Points or Couples of the involu- 
tion. 

12. Electr. A pair of connected plates of different 
metals, used for creating either a galvanic or a 
thermo-electric current. 

1863 Tyndall Heat i. App. (1870) 17 The figure represents 
what is called a thermo-electric pair or couple. x863;-7a 
Watts Diet. Chem. II. 413 The system of two dissimilar 
metals immersed in a liquid which acts on one of them is 
called a Galvanic or Voltaic Couple. 1885 Watson & 
•Borbury Math. Th. Electr. $ Magn, L 240. 

13. Astron, A double star. 

14. attrib. and comb., as couple-balk [Sc.), cf. 
sense 8 and Balk ii; couple-keep (see quot.). 

X843 Bethone Sc. Fireside Stor. 113 The wooden frame- 
work of an old bed.. was brought down from the couple- 
hauks of the barn. x888 Elworthv W. Somerset Word- 
bk.. Couple-keep is often to be found in advertisements. It 
means a good crop of early grass fit for ewes and lambs, 
which must be well fed. 

(2louple (k»'p’l)> *'• Forms: 3 kuple, 3-5 
cuple, 4 copU, cuppel, -ul, 4-5 ooupel, -il, -yl, 
co-wpyll, cuppil(le, 4-6 copple, cowple, cou- 
pul(l, 4-7 cople, cupple, 6 coople, 4 - couple, 
[a. OF. copier, cupler, later coupler, f. couple : see 
prec. and cf. L. copulhre."] 

1. trans. To tie or fasten (dogs) together in pairs. 

rx34o Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. X139 ]>enne |>ise cacKeres ]>at 

coujie cowpled hor houndez, Vndosed pe kenel dore, & 
calde hem ^er-oute. c 1440 [see Comtle 0.°]. X486 Bk, St. 
Albans Biijb, Cowple vp yowre houndys.^ X5^ Shaks. 
Tam, Shr. Ind. i. x8 Couple Clowder with the deepe- 
mouth'd brach. x6ob and Pi. Return Jr. Pamass. ii. 
V, (Arb.) 32 The Huntsmen hallowed, so ho. Venue a 
coupler, and so coupled the dogges. xjog Steele Tailer 
No. 37 ? 2 Tom. Bellfrey and Ringwood were coupled 
together, .to be in at the Death of the Fox, Hare, or Stag. 
1839 JcPHsoN Brittany ix. 147 They [the dogs] were ml 
coupled. 

2. gen. To fasten or link together (properly in 
pairs) ; to join or connect in any way. 

c X330 R. Brdnne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 88 If it were made 
in ryme couwee . . )>&t rede IngUs it ere inowe, hat couthe 
nothafcoppledakowe. x38aWvcLiy/r«.v. SWothatioynen 
hous to hous, and feeld to feeld coupleth. X43B-50 tr. Higden 
Rolls) I. 13s The superior SOTtnia is a grete region . . 
coplede of the este parte to Ynde, of the northe to the 
occean. c 1473 Rauf Coil^ear « With ane Capill and 
twa Creillis cuplit abufe. 13^ Coverdale Isa. xxiv. 22 
These shalbe coupled together as prisoners be. 1600 
Hakluyt Vey, (1810) III. 566 They bound our armes be- 
hind vs.. coupling vs two and two together. X663 T. 


Herbert Trav,(i6jf) 64 These [places] Echar coupled to 
the lest of his Empire. « 1744 Pore (J.', That man.. who 
is measuring syllables and coupling rhimes, when he should 
be mending his own soul. xSip Shelley Cyclops 202, I see 
my young lambs coupled two by two With willow bands. 

•j* b. To yoke (a horse or cart). Obs. 
a X300 Cursor M. 6sao (Cott.) His folk all armed did he 
call, And cuppel did his cartes all. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
III. igo Let cople he comissarie, oure cart shal he drawe. 

c. Organ-playing. To connect (two keys or 
keyboaids) by means of a coupler. Also intr. 
(of a key or keyboard) To admit of this connexion. 

1829 Organ Specif, in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 599/1 Pedal 
to couple Swell to Great. x88a Ibid. 601/2 When the 
Swell was coupled to the Great Manual 

d. Mech. To connect (railway carriages) by a 
coupling; to connect (the driving-wheels of a 
locomotive steam-engine) by a coupling-rod. 

184X Penny Cycl. XIX. 249/1 The two pair of wheels [of a 
locomotive engine] were coupled together by connecting 
rods. 1864 Law Times Rep, X. 719/1 Trucks, .filled with 
ballast .. were coupled together and carried away by an 
engine. X874 Knight Did. Mech. s. v. Car-coupling, in 
Europe the connection is more intimate, the cars being 
coupled together so firmly as to prevent the jar as the cars 
collide or jerk apart in stopping or starting. 

^1* 3. To join in wedlock or sexual union. Obs. 
n 1340 Hampolc Psalter xviii. 5 God til mankynd as 
^ouse til spouse is cojiild. X375 Barbour Bruce iv. 41 
Dame mariory wes couplllyt in-to goddis band with Walter 
Stewart off Scotland. X430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 112 
Borne of a woman that was carnally coupled vnto hym. 
X483 Caxton St. Wenefr, 2 , 1 am coupled in matrimonye to 
the sone of the euerlnslyng kyng. 1533 Coverdale Mark 
X. 9 Let not man therfore put asunder that which God hath 
coupled together. 1349 Com. Prayer, Solemn, Mairim, , 

If any man do allege any impediment why they may not be 
coupled together in matrimony. 1600 Shake, A. Y.L. iii. 
iii. 45 The Vicar of the next village . . hath promis'd to . . 
couple vs. X726 Swift Let. to Pope 17 Nov. 369 'To assist. . 
in degrading a parson who couples all our beggars. 2749 
Fielding Tom Jones xviir. ix, As eager for her maniage 
with Jones as he had before been to couple her to Blifil. 

+ D. To espouse, marry. Obs. 
ci4iBoDestr, Troy 12754 Clunestra at kirke coupHt onone 
This Engest, with Jolite to hir iuste spouse. 

c. To pair (animals). 

X72X R. Bradley Wks, Nat. gz If a Sow of that Bleed is 
Coupled with a Boar of the Cloven-footed kind, a 1754 
Fielding Fathers v. v. Wedding I directly 1 what, do you 
think you are coupling some of your animals in the countiy? 
4. intr, (for rejl.). To unite with one of the op- 
posite sex, come together sexually ; to pair. 

136a Langl. A PI. A. x. X53 To kepe his cun from 
Caymes h^t jiei coupled not to-gedere. a 1347 Surrey 
Aeneid iv. 35 He that with me first coppled tooke away 
My love with him, 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 145 Begin 
these wood birds but to couple now? x6^ Evelyn Kal, 
Hort. (1729) xge Furnish . . your Aviaries with Birds be- 
fore they couple, xfiyx Milton P. R. il i8r. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) IV. 96 [moles] couple 
towards the approach of spring. 2869 ’Tennyson Pelleas 
Sf E. 526 Why then let men couple at once with wolves. 

6 . trans. To associate orbring together (persons) 
in pairs, or as companions or partners ; f formerly 
also, to match or engage as opponents in a contest. 

1362 Langl. P.Pl. A. iv. 132 Clerkes |>at were confessours 
coupled hem to-gedeie Forte construe bis clause. £1400 
Ywaine tf Gaw. 3596 Thai saw never under the hevyn Twa 
Kniglites that war copied so evyn. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
oJAymon xvii. 392 Or ever they icfte eche other goo, whan 
they were cowpled ones togyder [wrestling]. 2326 Tindale 
Acts ix, 26 He assayde to cople hym silfe with the apostles, 
1583 Stocker Hist. Cro. Warres Lowe C. ii. 58 a, Ihon 
Mon dew, as he was coupled to the enemie, was slaine with 
an Harquebouze shott. 2684 Otway A theist i. i. When the 
rest of the Company is coupled. 2822 Wordsw. Eccles. 
Somt. n. xxxiv, Latimer Ridley, See Latimer and Ridley 
in the might Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight 1 
b. To attach or unite by ties of affection, 01 the 
like. 

1362 Langl, P. PI. A. xi. 1x6 Ryd forh hi Richesse. . For 
3if pou couple ])e to him, to Clergie comestou neuere, e 1430 
Hymns Virg, (1867) 22 For euere loue coupli)> god to man, 
1326 Tindale N. T. Prol., The spyrite of god, whych . . 
copleth us to god. 1348 Hall Chron. 171 Although the 
bodyes of these noble personages, .were, .a sender separated 
. .yet their hartes were knitte and coupled in one. 

c. To couple friendship : a Latinism. To 
couple a skirmish (cf. to Join battle) , Obs. 

138a WvcLiF Ecclus. xxxvii. i, I frenshipe couplede [1388 
y haue couplid frenschip]. 1583 Stocker Warres 
Lowe C. II. 66 a, A skirmishe beganne to be coupled 
betweene the Roitersof the Wood and the Roiters of the 
Enemie, 

6 , intr. To join or unite with another as a com- 
panion, to come together or associate in paiis ; 
t to engage {with another) in a contest, 

CX477 Caxton Jason 39 b, Ther were none so hardy that 
durste. .cople with him. z^fi'E.Kis.Chron. 182 b, The quene 
beyng therof asserteined, determined to couple [V. e. join 
battle] with hym while hys power was small and his ayde 
not come, i^x B. Taylor Faust (2875) II. i. iii. 21 They 
crowding come, I see, already, Close coupling, or withdrawn 
unsteady. 

7- trans. Of things immaterial: To connect, 
conjoin, link (one with or to another, or together). 
Properly of two things only. 

a xaa^ Leg. Hath. 2059 purh Jiet he wes soS godd, in his 
cunde icupTet wlS ure. a 1300 Cursor M. 18804 (Cott) He. . 
pat cuppuld pus vr kind til his. 2362 Langl. F. Pi. A. iii. 158 
Clergye an Couetise heo' [Meed] couplep to-gedere, 1375 
Barbour Bruce i. 236 The wrechy t dome, That is cowplyt tp 
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foule thiTrldome. 13*6 Tind^le i Pet. iii. 2 Whill they be- 
holde yoiire pure converbacion coupled with feare. 1397 
Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Ixvii. § xo He hath coupled the sub- 
stance of his flesh and_ the substance of bread together. 
1^7-38 Gav Fables i. xii. 4S Av'ricc. . Must still be coupled 
with Its cares. *8^7 Emi rsos Repr, Men, Mtnitaigne'^\& 
(Bohn) I. 342 A biblical plainness, coupled with a most un- 
canonical levity, 1874 Dixon Tsw Queens III. xiii. x. 57 
A man who coupled acts with words. 

b. To conjoin in thought or speech. 
a X223 Ancr. R. 78 Isaie neieS hope & silence, & kupleS 
ImSe togederes, 1381 J. Bell Haddotis Attsiv. Osor. 4S9 
Neither did he so couple you to the Colledge of Philo- 
sophers, and Oratours. 1731 Jortin Senn. (1771) IV. i. 3 
Theft and swearing are coupled together in the Prophet 
Zechariah. iSafi Southev Vind. Eccl. Asi^l.sss To this let 
me couple the just complaint of. .Melchior _Canus. 1866 
Mrs. Riddell Race for Wealth xxiii, I wish you would 
not couple her name and mine together, 

+ Coupleablcj a. Obs. [f. Couple v. -h -able.] 
That may be coupled. 

1611 CoTGR., Accouplable, yoakeable, coupleable, fit to be 
coupled with. 

t Cou‘ple-'be:gg“ar. Obs. [f. Couple w. 3 + 
Begoab.j a disreputable priest who made it his 
business to ‘ couple ’ beggars or perform irregular 
marriages. 

1702 WihnsloTU Parish Reg. in Earwaker E. Cheshire I. 
99 Were lately married by a couple begger. ™s Swift 
Poems, Riddle, No Couple-Beggar in the Land E*er join'd 
such Numbers Hand in Hand. X744 Fmtlkmer's Jml. 6-9 
Oct. in Lecky Eng. in iSih C. (1S78) II. sdq This ]a.st term 
a notorious couple beggar . . was excommunicated . . by the 
Vicar-General of this diocese, on account of his persisting in 
this scandalous trade, which he had taken up, to the un- 
doing of many good families. 

Couple-clause. Coupling of clauses ; a name 
given by Puttenham to the rhetorical figure 
syndelon, 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. x\’i. (Arb.) i8fi Another 
maner of construction which they called (Polisiudetou) we 
may call him the {cojiple clause) for that euery clause is 
knit and coupled together with a coniunctlue. 

Couple-close. Also -doss. [app. f. F. couple 
couple - 1 - dose closed, shut.] 

1. Her. A diminutive of the chevron, having one 
fourth of its breadth, home in couples, and usually 
cotising a chevron, 

1572 Bossewbll Amtorie is A Copleclose muste containe 
the fourth part of the Cheuron, and is not borne hut by 
payres, except there he a Cheuron betwene twoo of them. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ^ Pop. xxi. {ed. 3) 363 A 
chevron between two coujile-closes sa. 188S Cussans Her. 
iv, S7 The term. Cotising is applied indifierently to Costs, 
Barrulets, and Couples-close. 

2. A pair of imters or couples in a roof. (See 
Couple sb. 8.) 

1849 J. Weale Did. Terms, Conple-close, a pair of spars 
of a roof, 1884 in Webster. 

Coupled [f. Couple + -ED.] 

1. Tied, joined, linked, or associated together in 
pairs. In Her. = Conjoined c. 

c X440 Promp. Parv 99 Cow^d, copnlatus. X398 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas ii. i, iv. 614 Thou . . that things to come 
dost know Not by . , coupled points, nor flight of fatall 
Birds. x62x Lady M, Wroth Urania 361 The rest, .came 
coupled, Folarchos and his soone wonne Lady, etc, 1709 
Watts Lyric Poems, Advetiiuroits Muse v. His yerse 
sublime A monument too high for coupled sounds to climb. 
1869 Eng, Mech. 19 Mar. 579/2 The coupled wheels [of 
a locomotive] were . . equalW loaded. Six-wheeled coupled 
engines had from 3 tons to 0 tons on a wheel, 
b. Arch. Coupled columns: columns disposed 
in pairs close together, with wider intervals between 
the pairs. Coupled windows', windows placed 
side by side, forming a pair ; cf. Couplet 3, 

173X Bailey (voL IQ s. v. Column, Coupled Columns, 
are such as are disposed by two and two, so as almost to 
touch each other at their bases and capitals. 18^-76 Gwilt 
Archii. §267 The use of coupled columns andnidies ex- 
hibits other varieties in which the Romans delighted. 1879 
Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archil, 1 . 93 Conned columns of 
nearly three feet diameter each, x88x Freeman Sx/ij, 
PenieexoB A grand range of Romanesque coupled windows, 
bearing date 1250. 

e. Joined in marriage. 

1672 Essex Papers (pniadea) I. 38 After they have mar- 
lyed persons, the coupled, on discontents, part, and pretend 
they were not legally marryed. 

'1*2. Built with couples or rafters, roofed. Obs. 
(See Couple sb. 8.) 

1382 Wyclip Haggai i. 4 That 3e dwelle in housis couplid 
with tymbre [Vulg. in domibus lagiteatisl. 

S. In combination, as well-coupled, short-coupled : 
said of the joining of the back to the hind-q^uarters 
in horses, etc. Also in reference to roof-couples. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 100 Horses that are short 
coupled and well-backed. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. Hen. V, 
cclxxxv. The well-rais’d Aren Of Honour ! where noe Act 
of Fame misplac’t, Firms him, well-coupled, from the sure- 
1 ^’d Base. 1720 W. Gibson Diet Horses viii. (ed. 3) 120 
Many of our best ambling nags are well coupled, and for 
the most part durable on a journey. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth viii, A strong black horse . . high-shouldered, strong- 
limbed, well-coupled, and round-barrelled. 

^ Erroneously for Cupolaed, having a cupola. 
1613 G. Sandys Trav. 33 The Ottoman Mausoleas.. built 
all of white marble, round in forme, coupled on the top. 
1663 Sir T. Herbert Tras), (1677) 120 'Tis covered at top, 
arched and coupled after the mode of those oriental Coun- 
treys. 


t Couplemeut (k»*p’lmenl). Obs. Also 7 
coopel-, coople-, cupple-. [a. OF. cojtplement : 
see Couple ». and -ment ; cf. accotiplementl\ 

1. The act of coupling or fact of being coupled 
together ; union of pairs. 

1348 H.all Chrou., Hen. VII, sea. 16. 52 b, By this con- 
junccion and couplement of matrimony. 1396 Spenser 
Proihal. vi, loy may you haue and gentle hearts content 
Of your loues couplement. c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. xxi, Mak- 
ing a coopelment of proud compare With Sunne and hloone, 
with earth and seas rich gems. 4x670 Hacket Abp. Wil- 
liams ir. (1692) 140 He met with all sort of brain-sick fac- 
tions combined In one couplement. 

2. The result of coupling, a. A couple, pair. 

1388 Sh.aks. L. L. L. V. iu S 35 i I wish you the peace of 

minde, most royall cupplement. 1396 Spenser P'. 0 . vr. v. 
24 And forth together rode, a comely couplement. 18x6 
Southey Lay of Laureate, Dream 70 Anon two female 
forms , . Came side by side, a beauteous couplement, 
b. Of verses : A couplet or stanza. 

1394 Carew Huartds Exam. Wits (1616) 42 He made 
couplements of verses very well composed. 

3. Anything that couples together ; a coupling. 

1622 F. Markham Bi, War in. x. § 3 Ordnance ready 

mounted wth all their Cooplements, Ornaments, Tires. 

Coupler (k»‘pl 3 j). [£ Couple v. + -er.] 

1. One that couples ; spec, one whose business it 
is to couple railway carriages or trucks, 

133a Huloet, Coupler, copulator. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. xi. (x8o4j 58 No such creature as you neither— no ten 
pound sneaker — no quality coupler. 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scot. 2« 1772(1790)11 05 Those infamous couplers despise the 
fulminations of the Kirk. 1883 Mamh. Exam. 15 May 5/7 
Couplers [of railway carriages or trucks] . . expose them- 
selves to danger in shunting operations. 

2. A thing that couples or links together, spec, 
a. In an organ : A contrivance for connecting two 
ma nu a ls, or a manual with the pedals, or two keys 
an octave apart on the same keyboard, so that 
both can be played by a single motion. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barihol Anal. iii. viii. 144 The 
Orbicular Muscle only moves the upper Eye-lid, and doth 
but embrace the lower, and knit it as a coupler. 1840 Penny 
Cycl, XVI. 49^1 These several parts, or organs, when 
brought together by stops, called couplers, give to the keys 
of the great oigan the command of every pipe in the instru- 
ment, zSyx Pall Mall G, 29 Mar, 8 The organ . . is fitted 
with 125 stops and 32 couplers, 

b. (See quot.) Also = C oupling. 

X874 Knight Did, Mech., Coupler , . e. The rin^ which 
slips upon the handles of a crucible tongs, or a nippng-tool 
of any Kind. Also called reitts, 

Coupleress (ko'plsres). rare. [f. prec. -*• - ess.] 
A female coupler} a woman who brings couples 
together. 

1864 W. Bell in N. ^ Q. V. 442 These old witches were 
frequently bawds and coupleresses at Rome. 1883 R. F. Bur- 
ton 1001 Nights I. 338 note. So the Germ. ‘ Kupplerinn a 
Coupleress. It is one of the many synonyms for a pimp. 

Couplet (k 2 ;-plet). Also 7 cop-, cup-, (? cap- 
let). [a. F. couplet (136410 Godefroy) two pieces 
of iron riveted or hinged together, succession of 
verses riming together, stanza, eta, dim. of cotiple^ 

1. A pair of successive lines of verse, esp. when 
riming together and of the same length. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia O'.}, In singing some short couplets, 
whereto the one half beginning, the other half should 
answer, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. C(mv. w. Jonson Wks.’ 
(17x1) 225 It is all in couplets, for he detested all other 
rhiraes. X780 Johnson L. P,, Congreve Wks. III. 171 
Except what relates to the stage, 1 know not that he has 
ever written a stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is 
quoted. x866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xxiv. 615 A popu- 
lar notion, embodied in a rhyming couplet, Skcat 
Chanced s L. G. W. Introd. 33 He introduces a new metre 
- .now famous as 'the heroic couplet’. 

2. gen, A pair or couple; in //.= twins (quot. 
1824, nonce-nse : cf. triplets). 

x6oi Shaks. Twel, N. iii. iv. 412 Weel whisper ore a 
couplet or two of most sage sawes. i6os — Ham. v i. 3x0 
As patient as the female Done, When that her golden 
Cuplet [Q^, couplets] are disclos’d. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 1, (t863) 161 Their very nurse, as she used to 
boast, could hardly tell her pi etty ‘couplets’ apart. 

3. Arch. A window of two lights. 

1844 Ecclesiologisi HI. 149 The church is lighted with 
four couplets and a half on each side. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott 
Led, Archil, 1 . 251 The couplets, triplets, and more nume- 
rous groups of the Early English windows. 

4. Music, Two equal notes inserted in a passage 
of triple rhythm and made to occupy the lime of 
three. 

X876 in Stainer & Barrett Did. Mus. Terms. 

1 6, A coupling, link, or chain. Obs. rare—^. 
i6qi^7MARST0N Paspnl if KcUh. iii. 105 Being chain’d by 
the mightie coplet of ineuitmble destiny. 

6 . attrib. and comb,, as couplet-chiming, couplet 
verse (sense i) ; + oouplet-hajness, mail. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxv. iii. 264 A couple of 
Parthyans in couplet-hameis [L. cataphractomwi], x666 
Dryden Ann. Miral, Pref. Wks. (Globe) 38 In this neces- 
sity of our rhymes, I have always found the couplet verse 
most easy. 1797-1802 G. Colman Br. Grins Lament, viii, 
'Twere strange if they [dead poets] should rise, and go 
afresh to couplet-chiming. 

CoU'plet, V. nonce-wd, [f. the sb.] To couplet 
it : to compose couplets. 

* 74 * Jarvis Quix. ii. xv. xvi,(D.), Methinks, quoth Sancho, 
the thoughts which give way to the making of couplets 


can not be many. Couplet it as much as your worship 
pleases, and I will sleep as much as I can. 

Coupling (k»'phr|), vll. sb. [f. Couple v. -i- 

-ingJ.J 

1 . Joining in couples, pairing; linking: see the vb. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 34 Lufe propirly es a full cup- 

pillynge of \>& lufande and }?e Jufed to-gedyre as Godd and 
a saule in-to ane. 1388 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxxiv. ii Trees to- 
the ioynyngis of the nildyng, and to the coupling of housis. 
A 1364 Becon Art. Ckr. Relig. Prayeis (1844) 463 In the 
coupling together of the Christian members. 1389 Putten- 
ham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Aib.) 222 We vse sometimes to 
proceede all by single words, without any close or coupling. 
1641 Termesde laLey^xzh, Couplings in lawfull marriage. 
1700 Congreve Way of World i. ii, Sir, there’s .such 
coupling at Pancras, that they stand behind one another, 
as ’tweie in a country dance. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 37 Their realistic logic, or coupling 
of means to ends. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Railw. 622 
Any detaching or coupling of vehicles. 

2 . The pairing of the sexes ; sexual union, 

exUM Apol.Loll, 72 A goostly manage, wilkbe bodily 

copling pei formijj. c 1333 Harpsfjeld Divorce Hen. VIII 
(1878)247 "The fleshly coplinge which befoie the sin of Adam 
was in marriage an office or virtuous deed. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. ii. vii. 199 The promiscuous couplings 
of Males and Females of several Species. 

attrib. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. vi, 160 This was their 
[turtles'] coupling-time. 

3 . colur. Anything that couples, or is used to 
join together. 

X549 Coverdale Erasm. Par, Col. II. 6 Derlued into 
euery member through the ioyntes and couplynges. 161 x 
Bible Ex. xxxvi. xt And he made loopes of blew, on the 
edge of one cuitaine, from the seluedge in the coupling. 
1643 Lighttoot Glean, Ex. (1648) 42 These two peeces are 
called couplings. 

t4. =C 0 UPLBJ^. I, Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 106 They take off their 
Dog couplings. X687 Land. Gaz. No. 2254/^ A handsom 
young white Hound of the King’s, .slipt his Couplings, 
and lun out of the Mews. 1695 Ibid, 3080/4 A.. Spaniel 
Dog. .a pair of Couplings about his Neck. 

1 6 . A rafter ; = Couple sb. 8. Obs. 

1377 B. Googe Heresbaclis Hush, 11. (1586) 110 For Cup- 
plinges and Rafters of houses, the Elme. i6xx Bible 
2 Chron. xxxiv, ii Timber for couplings, and to floore the 
houses. 

6. In Machinery, etc.: The name of various con- 
trivances for connecting parts of constructions or 
machineiy, esp. in order to transmit motion, a. 
A contrivance for connecting the ends of shafting 
together, either permanently, or so as to admit of 
their being disconnected at pleasure : they are of 
various kinds, as box coupling, ckttch cotpling, etc. 

18x4 R. Buchanan Mill Work (1823) 407 It is . . often 
requisite to connect two or more shafts together. These 
connections are denominated couplings, 

b. The chain or link connecting two carriages 
or trucks of a railway train. 

1B87 Hall Caine Son ofHagar II. m. v. 159 The engine 
and three of the front carriages had bioken from their 
couplings and plunged on to the bank. 

c. Carriage-building. («) The connexion or 
joint upon which the fore-carriage turns or locks. 
(/Q The attachment of whatever kind uniting the 
hind to the fore wheels. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

d. In an organ ; ~ Couplee. 

7 . Of a dog or other animal : see quot. (Cf. 
Coupled 3.) 

i88x V. SiiAW Bi, of Doe 38 Couplings, the length or 
space between the tops of the shoulder-blades and tops of 
the hip-joints, or huckle-bones. The term denotes the pro- 
portionate length of a dog, which is spoken of as short or 
long in the couplings. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as coupling-ledge', coup- 
ling-box, a metal box joining the ends of two 
shafts, so that they may revolve together ; ooup- 
Bug- chain, the chain which couples railway 
carriages, trucks, etc. ; coupling-link (see quot.) ; 
coupling-pin, a pin used for coupling railway 
carriages, etc. (see also quot. 1874) ; coupling- 
pole, the pole connecting the fore and hind gear 
of a wagon (cf. 6 c) ; coupliug-xeins, the reins 
that couple a pair of hoises together ; coupling- 
rod, the rod that couples the wheels of some 
locomotive engines; coupling-strap, a strap for 
linlcing animals together, used esp. with restive 
horses running in pairs. 

18x4 R. Buchanan Mill Work (1823)4x3 Couplings which 
have no ^coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands. 
183X N. Wood Railroads (1838) 220 'The *couplmg or 
dragging chains are fixed to these [springs]. 18^ Mech. 
Mag. LXIX. 281 It is well known how severely coupling 
chains suffer from, .sudden jerks. x83a Seidel Organ ga 
Some call the gemshom a *coupling-flute. Ibid. 59 These 
ledges are called *coupling-ledges..they are between the 
two parts of the slide. 1874 K night ZJi'cif. Mech., *Cottpliitg- 
link, a.n open or split link for connecting two objects, or 
forming a detachable section in a chain. Ibid., *Couplinp- 
pin ('Fehiclel, A bolt which fastens the hind hounds to the 
coupling-pole, which is attached to the fore-gears by the 
king-bolt. x%7 M. Roberts W. Avemus 239 He. .fetches 
a coupling-pin (of iron, about one inch thick and ten inches 
long), .and lets drive at me. 1794 W. Felton Carriages 
(1801) II.X37 The'*couplingreins,which are what both horses 
are checked by, so as to turn oneway, being fastened from the 
rein of one horse to the bitt of the other. 1844 Dickens MarL 
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COUBAOBOUS. 


Chuz. xxxvi, The buckles of the leaders' coupling-reins. 
1869 Meclu 19 Mar. 579/2 The *coupling-rods . . were 
made without brasses, a *733 Gay Pastorals iii, Let hares 
and hounds in *coupling.straps unite. 1874 Knight Diet. 
MecJi-t Coufiit^-straf, a strap connected to the off bit-ring 
of the off horse, thence through the near bit-ring, and 
leading back to the harness of the near horse. Used with 
artillery horses, and for restive horses in ordinary service. 

CoTipola, -o, obs. ff. Cupola. 

Coupon (k«‘p^n, (I 'k.ttpoa). [a. F. coupon, in 
OF. colpon, copon piece cut off, cutting, whence 
the eailier Eng. Culpon, colpon, coulpoun slice, 
cut, piece (of meat, etc.). The latter has come 
down to coupoun, coupon, coopin in Sc., but was 
obs. in English when coupon was reintroduced 
from mod. French.] 

A separable certificate or ticket, of which a 
series are attached to, and form part of, certain 
original or principal certificates, in order that they 
may be severally detached and given up as re- 
quired. 

a. One of a set of certificates attached to a bond running 
for a term of years, to be detached and piesented as suc- 
cessive payments of interest become due to the holder ; a 
separable dividend-warrant, b. One ofa series of conjoined 
tickets issued together, which entitle the holder to certain 
services rendered in separate instalmen ts, after each of which 
the corresponding coupon is detached and given up. They 
are largely issued by Excursion Agencies, so as to facilitate 
the repayment in a single fixed sum of the travelling and 
hotel expenses of a tourist, who then, instead of paying 
money, gives up the correspondinjp: coupon at each stage of 
his tour. The name and system of Coupons was intraduced 
by the late Mr. Thomas Cook in 1864. 

a. 1822 Cohen Comfpidium o/Fituaice 19 These 212,000 
rentes [of the City of Paris] are made to bearer, and divided 
in coupoiis of 250 francs each. 1836 Stock Exch. Official 
List Oct. 28 Spanish Bonds 5 per Cent. Consolidated . . 
Ditto ex CouMns. 1839 J. T. Wilkinson Law of Public 
Funds 216-7 Dividends on Russian bonds . . are payable 
half-yearly, .on presenting the dividend-warrants 
. .ana on some Dutch bonds by delivery of the congous, 
x86o Bartlett Dn:/. >4 S.V., In the United State.s, the 

certificates of State stocks drawing interest are accompanied 
by coupons, which are small tickets attached to the certifi- 
cates. 1874 Act 37-8 Viet. c. 3 § 5 The coupons for interest 
annexed to any debenture shall also pass by delivety. 

b- 1864 CooFs Excursionist 25 Apr, (Suppl.), The [rail- 
way] tickets are.. in the shape of small books of coupons, 
z8^ Ibid.^x JuIy,TheHotel accommodation coupons. .con- 
stitute quite a new feature in tourist programmes. 

Hence Conpomued ppl. a., bearing coupons, 
having coitpons attached. 

x88x Echo 28 June i/i Promissory notes, with or without 
coupons, or couponned certificates payable to bearer, will be 
issued for sums of Rs. 500. 

CoUpul(l, obs. f. COOFLB. 

Coupulo, obs. f. Cupola. 

Coupure (kjZpiu«»-a). [a. F. empire, in OF, 
copeure, coupeiire cutting, f. cotiper to cut : see 
-UBE.] Mil. A ditch or trench ; etp, one dug by 
the besieged for purposes of defence, b. Fortif. 
A passage cut through the glacis iu the re-entrant 
angle of the covered way, to facilitate the sallies 
of the besieged. (Stocqueler Mil. Encycl^. 

X710 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 639 The besiegers . . 
mwe too deep coupures to drain the inundations. 17x4 
Lend, Gaz, No, 5264/12 They carried all the Coupure 
which was behind the Monastry. 2865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. XV. ii, Making coupures (trenches or sunk barricades) in 
the streets. 2879 Cassells Teckn. Educ. IV. T3S/1 Portions 
of the faces., are isolated by a small ditch and parapet at 
right angles to the face, called a coupure. 

Coupy : see Coupi (JPer.). 

Coupyl(l, obs. f. Couple. 

Cour, obs. f. CovEB, Cowee. 

Courach, var. of Cueeach, 

Courage (koredg), sb. Forms: 4-7 oorage, 
ourage, (4-6 corrage, 5 curag, coreage, 6 cur- 
rage, courra(d)ge, 7 oorege), 5- courage. 
[ME. corage, a. OF. corage, curage, later courage 
= Pr. and Cat. coratge, Sp. corage, It. coraggio, a 
Common Romanic word, answering to a L. type 
*cordticum, f. cor heart. Cf. the parallel «taticum 
from mtdt-em (Aoe) ; and see -age.] 
tl. The heart as the seat of feeling, thought, 
etc. ; spirit, mind, disposition, nature. Obs, 

CTjpa K. Alls. 3559 Archelaus, of proud corage, r 2386 
Chaucer Prol. xi Smale fowles maken melodie. .So priketh 
hem nature in here corages, c 2430 Pilgr. LyfManhode i. 
xxxiii. (1869) 20 What thinkest in thi corage ? e 2430 Stans 
Puer 5 To all norture thi corage to enclyne. C X500 Kni. 
Curtesy 407 in Ritson Met, Rant. III. 2x3 In his courage 
he was full sad. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. ii. 57 This 
soft courage makes your Followers faint. 1638 Drumm.^of 
Hawth. IreneVhes. (lyxx) 163 Men’s courages were growing 
hot, their hatied kindled. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron 
Age 4x The Spaniards . . attacked it with all the force and 
inaistry the greatest courages were able to invent, 

'I* b. iransf. Of a plant. Obs. (Cf. ‘ To bring a 
thing into good heart.') 

c 1420 Pailadius on Hitsb. xi, 90 In this courage Hem 
forto graffe is goode, 

t o. Applied to a person ; cf. spirit. Obs. 
xsfix T. HoBYtr. Casiiglionds C2wr/j'«‘(iS77) Vj b. The 
prowes of thasediuine courages [viz. Marquesse of Mantua, 
etc.]. 1647 W. Browne Polex. 11. 197 These two great 
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courages being met, and followed by a small companie of 
the most resolute pirates. 

')'2. What is in one’s mind or thoughts, what 
one is thinking of or intending ; intention, purpose ; 
desire or inclination. Obs. (Cf ‘To speak one’s 
mind', ‘ to tell all one’s heart'.) 

c 2320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2446 Lo her, sire, a litel page I 
That .schal sai the thi corage, e 2386 Chaucer Merck, T. 
20 Swich a greet corage Hadde this knyght to been a 
wedded man. 2484 Caxton C/nvalry 7 Fayr frend what is 
your corage or entent. (2530 Ld. Berners Arth Lyt, 
Bryt. (1814) S77 Ye mayster dyscouered to her all his 
courage, how that he loued her. 2557 North tr. GwuarcCs 
Diall Pr, 93 b/i The romaines had a great corage to 
conquere straunge realmes. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 
289 Many were taken of their owne courage, which might 
have scaped if they had list. 2607 Shaks. Timmt iii, iii. 24 
I’de such a courage to do him good, a 2626 Bacon Max. 
^ Uses Com, Law xxiL 81 The law. .shall, .make construc- 
tion that my minde and courage is not to enter into the 
greater bond for any menace. 
tS. Spirit, liveliness, lustiness, vigour, vital 
force or energy ; also fig. Obs. 
a 2498 Warkw. Chron, (Camden) 2 Thei. .were greveft with 
colde and rayne, that thei hade no coreage to feght. 2565 
btwEL Def, Apol. (z6xi) 505 In the Cardinals of Rome, 
Pride, Auarice, and Lechery are in their neatest Courage. 
2630 R. yoknson's Kingd. 4 Comtitw. 249 They have horses 
of excellent courage. 2705 Lend, Gaz, No. 4182/4 A Ches- 
nut Mare. .of gieat Courage. 

•[b. Anger, wrath; c. Haughtiness, pride; d. 
Confidence, boldness. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. (Har1.)xxs4 The huntle] strangled 
with wilde bores corage. 2483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
F iij b, [She] became, .so grete of courage that also to the 
kynge her lord she bare not so grete reuerence as she ought. 
2^8 Grafton Chron. II. 285 Everyman cryed and besought 
the ki ng to have mercy . .for Gods sake refraine your courage, 
ye have the name of sovereigue noblenesse. 2590 Spenser 
F, Q. III. x. 30 Trompart. .Besought him his great corage 
to appease, And jpardon simple man. x6o8 Middleton 
Trick to catch 1. 1, I will. . set so good a courage on my 
state. That I will be believed. 

*1“ e. Sexual vigour and inclination ; lust. Obs. 
2542 Barnes Wks. (1573) 329/x By the reason that priestes 
are so hoate of com age, and can not keepe theyr chastitie. 
2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. iii. 1x586) 129 If the Bull 
be not lusty enough about his businesse. .his courage is also 
stirred up by the like odours. x6o6 G. WfooDCOCKs] tr. 
Justin 56 Darius horse.. by reason of the courage had to 
the Mare, forthwith neighed alowde. ^2615 Crooke Body of 
Man 45 If they be taken away, the iollity and courage of the 
Creature is extinguished. 

4. That quality of mind which shows itself in 
facing danger without fear or shrinking ;‘biavery, 
boldness, valour. 

237s Bardoub Bruce v. 208 A knycht off gret corage.. 
That thaim comfort with all hys mycht. 2382 Wyclif Isa. 
XXXV. 3 Seith jee of Util corage, taketh coumfort. 2597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixv. § zo The faith of Christ, .armeth 
us with patience, constancy, and courage. 2667 Milton 
P.L. 1, 108 Courage never to submit or yield. 2783 Watson 
Philip III (2793) II. V. 99 He possessed .. the virtues of 
political and martial courage. 2839 Thirlwall Greece IV. 
409 Evagoras. .had raised himseirby his courage and pru- 
dence to the throne. 2842-4 Emerson Ess., Love Wks. 
(Bohn) 1 . 75 Courage to defy the world. 2887 T. Fowler 
Princ. Mor. ii. i. 24. We speak of a man's courage in under- 
taking some financial, literary, or political enterprise, or in 
sustaining some misfortune, or in braving public opinion 
where he believes himself to be in the right. In this appli- 
cation the term is often qualified as Moral Courage. Ibid. 
25 Courage in the original sense of the term [the readiness 
to face physical dangers], that is. Physical Courage, 

•[b. Formerly also in pi. in reference to a 
number of persons. (Cf. heartsl) Obs. 

2545 Raynold Byrth Mauhynde D e The gud courages 
of al honest enterpreysers in those matters & al other. 
2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (2622) xxox Every man . . gave 
God the praise, for taking away the Turkes courages. 2675 
Shadwell P^che iii. If danger cou’d our courages remove. 
X697DRYOEN Virg. Untidy 107 Their drooping 
courages he cheer’d. 2847 Emerson Poems (1857) 9^ Un- 
daunted are their courages, Right Cossacks In their forages. 

e. (with a and pi.) A kind or species of 
courage ; an instance of courage, rare, 
x886 Tupfer My Life as Author 92 But there is nothing 
like flight : it is easy and speedy, and more a courage than 
a cowardice. x888 Wolseley in Sat. Rev, Aug. 136/1 
As for Charles Gordon, he had all the courages — the com age 
of instinct, of religion, of contempt of life. 

d. Phrases, as To take courage, be of good c. 
(obs. or arch,), plttch up c., lose c., etc. Dutch 
courage : bravery induced by drinking {colloq.). The 
courage of one's convictions or opinions [F, le 
courage de son opinion, cited 1864 ] : courage in 
action equal to the courageousness of one’s opinion; 
courage to act consistently with one’s opinions, 
c 2490 Caxton Blanchardyn xli. (2890) 254 Bycause they 
sholde take a better corage for the persone & sight of her. 
*S 3 S CovERDALE 2 ChroH. xix. 13 Take a good corage 
vnto the, and let us quyte oure selues manly. x6zx Bible 
Josh. i. 0 Be strong, and of a good courage, — 3 Chron. 
XV. 8 He tooke courage, and put away the abominable 
idoles. 2728 Adv. Capi. R. Boyle 42 , 1 pluck'd up courage 
enough to sueak to her. 2826 Scow Woodst. xii. Laying 
in a store of what is called Dutch Courage. 2842 Lane 
Arab. A^is. 1 . 104 He took courage and entered. 2873 H. 
Spencer Sociol.viii. 188 A dose of brandy, by stimu- 
lating the circulation, produces ‘Dutch courage’. 2878 
Huxley Physiogr- Pref. 8, I never could muster up the 
courage . . to undertake the business. 2878 Morley 
Diderot II. 22 He is one of Swift’s Yahoos, with the courage 


of its opinions. 2883 J. Fayn Thicker titan Water xxxviii. 
(2884} 306 That courage of his opinions which he never failed 
to display against any odds. 2887 Hall CKwrcLife Coleridge 
i, 21 [He] believed in the efficacy of the birch, and had the 
courage of his convictions. 

e. As an exclamation : =Take courage t Cbeet 

up ! 

2596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. iii What man, corage yet. 
X784C0WPER Ttrocinium 2^1 But courage, man ! methought 
the muse replied. 2855 Tennyson Maud 11. iii, Courage, 
poor heait of stone ! 

f 5 . 7 'o the courage of. so as to awaken or 
increase the courage of, to the encouragement of. 
x^^Act 21 Hen, VII, c. 7 To the great corage, boldnesse, 
and comfoTte of the seid evyll doeis. 2532 Act 23 Hen, 
VIII, c. I Many clerkes conuicte were, .suffered to make 
their puigacions, to the greate corage of euyll doers. 2659 
Vulg, Err. Cens. s To the cowardise of themselves, or the 
courage of their enemies. 

tConragej «- Obs. rare-°. [f. prec. sb,] 
‘ Stout ’ of body. Hence '{* Conxaefeness. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 92 Corage or craske, crasst/s, coragi- 
osus. Ibid,, Coragenesse or craskeness, crassitudo. 

tCoil'rage, v. Obs. Also 5-6 cor(r)aee. 
[f. CoUEAGE sb , : perh. partly aphetic (in Eng. or 
AF.) for acorage, OF. cuorager : see Accoueagb 
( the Eng. examples of which are however late).] 
trans.= E ncourage. (Very common in i6thc.) 
2470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xv, Ye must courage your- 
self or els ye ben al shente. 2477 Earl Rivers (.Caxton) 
Dictes lib, And corage them the more to lerne. 2535 
CovERDALB Hos. iv. 8 They, .corage them in their wicked- 
nesse. 2556 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. Ixxviii. gx He coraged 
them to stand. 1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 342 Con- 
secrate and courage your bands and voyces to the vasta- 
tion of Jericho- walls. 

Hence Cou'raging vbl. sb, and///, a. 

1545 Brinklow Compl. viil. (1874) 22 It is a great corag- 
yng to hym to treble his neyhbor. 1570 Ascham Stcholeut. 
(Am.) 36 He lacketh teaching, he lacketh coraging. x6xx 
Beaum. & Fl. Ktit, Burn. Pestle Ind., A couraging part, 
t CouTageable* a. Obs. [f. Coubage sb,+ 
-ABLE.]. Abounding in courage, courageous. 

2689 Hickbringill Cerem.-Monger 28 Oh poor English i 
a foolish people and unwise, though the most courageable 
and best Hearts. 2(^3 W. Freke Set, Ess. xxxiv. 224 A 
Courageable Enemy is Better than a Bastard Friend. 

Couraged (ktiTed^d), a. [f. Courage sb. 4- 
-bd 2 .] Having or endowed with courage. Now 
only in parasynthetic comb,, as high-emraged. 

2540 Hyrde tr. Vived Instr. Chr. Worn. n. v. (R.), He who 
. . is most like stomacked vnto a woman, nor lusty couraged. 
2583 Stanyhurst Aeneis ii. (Arb.) 6o Courraged Hector, 
xSaa Bacon Henry VII, Wks, (Bohn) 426 As commonly the 
captains of commotions are but halfcouraged men. 2830 
Fonblanquk Eeig. under y Admin. (2852) II. |o High- 
couraged cattle. X89X Sir W, Harcourt in .SV0/. Leader z& 
Sept. 5 A high-minded, hi^h-souled, high-couraged party 
who believe in their own principles. 

Conrageless (k 27 'rM 5 les), a. [f. Coubage 
sb. -h -LESS.] Without courage. 

*S93 Munday Dif. Contraries 82 Some . . strength-Iesse, 
courage-le.sse, or councel-lesse creature. 2598 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Awi, ii. v. 39 Arminius being now courageles, by 
reason of continuall danger, or fresh bleeding wound, a 2649 
Drumm. of 'Hawth. yas, II Wks. (27x1) 35 Hewas courage- 
less in war, and base in peace. 

t Gon'r^ement. Obs. [f. Courage v. -h 

-MEHT.] =S 40 OUEAOBMENT. 

2603 J. Davies Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) 62 (D.) From 
Sov’raigne’s weaknesse taking couragement T’ assault their 
gates. 

Conrageons (kiJrci-d^Gs), a. Forms: 3-5 
corageuB, coTaiouB(e, (i = j), 4 koraiouB, oura- 
iows, coragoua, corrageous, 4-6 corageou8(e, 
5-6 ciir-, ourragious, coragiouse, ooragyous, 
5-7 ooxagiouB, 6 couragiouBe, 6-8 ooizragious, 
5- courageous, [a. AF. corageous, OF. corajus, 
-os, corageus, later courageux, f, corage, courage 
Courage : see -ous. Cf. It. coraggioso,'\ 

1 . Having courage, full of courage ; brave, fear- 
less, valiant. 

1397 R. Glouc, (1724) 359 Harald, a man wyb grete_^ herte 
corageus ynou. c xate Will. Palerne 3318 So coraious a 
contenaunce hat kudknist hadde. cx'ffio Sir Fertmih. 438 
Hym dredeh nohyng of Olyuer. . For he was strong & 
coraious, c 2440 Generydes 2093 A myghti prince in ar^s 
corageus, 2^3 Ld. Berners Froiss, 1 . cixiv. 203 The 
prince of Wales . . was coragious, and cruel! as a lyon. z6xx 
Bible Josh, i. 7 Bee thou strong, and very courageous. 
2633 Lithgow Tran. iv. 145 He was . . of a sangumicall 
complexion, and a couragioas stomache. 2749 Smollett 
Regicidey. v, Couragious thane, Receive this dagger, 2885 
F. Temple Relat. Relig. 4 Sc. i. 4 Among religious men 
we ought to expect to find, .the most courageous of men of 
science. 

2 , Desirous, eager (to do something), Obs. 

exago S. Eng. Leg, I. To witen hire stat euer- 

echdel he was wel coraious. c x^pa Rom. Rose 44x6 Whanne 
. . traitours . . To noyen me be so coragious. a 1400-50 
A lexander 189a Made vs corageous and kene 5oure clere 
gold to wyn. 

+ 8. Full of virile force ; lively, lusty, vigorous. 
cx^jSd Craucek Pars. T, 5xr His conpleccion is so cora- 
geous that he may nat forhere. 1548 Hall Chrott. 176 b, 
The erle of Mardne beyng lusty, and in the floure of his 
coragions yought [=youth]. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s 
/f»rA (1586) III. 116 b, Theyfeede them [stallions] lustely, 
to make them moie coragious, for the lustier they he the 
better coultes they bring. 

isr 
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Conrageonsly (koK*-d33sii), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2.J In a courageous manner ; with courage ; 
valiantly, bravely, boldly, fearlessly. 

2477 E.A.RL Rivers {Psxtoa) Dictes Exorte thy people as 
courageousely as thou can. cx$aQ Meltmiiexx.lv. 176 [They] 
courageously lane vpon l>eire enemyes. 1576 Fleming 
Pauopl, EMst. 391 Howe terrible a thing it was, that he so 
coura^ously attempted, a 167a Wood Life (1848) 114 Then 
Holloway, .required of them admission, .which the fellows 
did all coragiously denie. 170a W. J. tr. Bruytt's yojt. 
Leoantxi.eti Martyrs who so courageously laid down their 
Lives in the Defence of the Faith. 1847 Mbs. A. Kerr 
Hht. Semia 315 The Servians, .defended themselves most 
courageously. 

Conra’geonsness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

The quality of being courageous ; valour, bravery, 
boldness, courage. 

X494 Fabyah Chron. vir. ccxxxvi. 373 He was of . . great 
courageousnes. 1543 Ascham Toxofh. CArb.) 35 Labour 
prepareth the body to hardnesse, the mind to couragious- 
nesse. xdojS Camden Rem. 11637)202 True valour and man- 
full couragiousnesse. 

t Couragle. Ohs. rare. Also courxagie. By- 
form. of COUBAGR. 

*SS6 Atenlio 4- Isab. Cv, With great and vertuous 
couragie, Ibid, I) viij, With a hey myndede courragie. 

^ Couragio, obs. variant of Cobaggio, assimilated 
in spelling to courage. 

1603 Trycdl Chev. v. li. in Bullen 0 . PI. 111 . 344 Couragio, 
my hearts I S. George for the Honour of England ! 
Gonraut, a. and sh.'^ Also 4-6 corami:. [a. F. 
courant, OF. also citrant, corant i—'L. alrrent-em 
running.] 

A. adj. f a. Running : early form of Cubbent 


a. q. V, 

b. Her. Applied to figures of animals repre- 
sented as running. (Formerly also atrretit.') 

1727 Bailey II, Coitredni [in Hera.Idty\ running, as a 
bttek courant. 1864 Bohtell Heraldry Hist, if Pof. xvH. 
262 Three greyhounds courant in pale. 1886 Miss Yonge 
Arwouret^s Prentices 29 Crest, a buck Courant, 
t B, jA .1 A running-string ; see quot. Ohs. 
i6or Holland Pliny xix. i. (163AI II. 3 A. .net. .together 
with the cords and strings called Courants, running along 
the edges to draw it in and let it out. 


Couran'b (k«rjE-nt), sh^ Also y corant(e, 
corrant, [a. F, courant runner, subst. use of 
courant numing, posting (Cotgr.). With sense 2 
cf, Du. hrant (from horant) gazette, newspapei.] 
tl. ? An express (messenger or message). Obs. 
*6*4 Cart. Smith Vir^nia (16291 168 A Corante was 
granted against Master Deputy Farrar, and .. others . . to 
plead their causes before, .the Lords of his Maiesties Piiuy 
Councell, 1633 B. Jonson Magit. Lady i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 

his relations. Corants, avisos, corie^ondences 
With this ambassador, and that agent ! 164a Strangling 
Gi. Puriin Harl, Misc. (Malh.) V. igo Shameless reports 
of strange men, and weak certificates by courants from 
ftreign parts. 1727 W. Mather Ing. Man’s Comf. 26 
Courant, a Messenger. 

2 . A paper containing news ; a published news- 
letter or newspaper. (Now only in names of news- 
papeis, esp. in Scotland and northeiii counties.) 

*6a* H. King Sermon 39 Euery fabulous Gazette, 
and idle Corante that posts betwixt England and Doway. 
x6a6 Raleigh's Ghost m Harl, Misc. (Malh.) HI. 529 The 
liberty of these times (wherein your courants, gazettes, 

5 asquils, and the like, swarm to abundantly), a X637 B. 

ONSOK Underwoods Ixi. Vulcan, The weekly courants 
with Paul's seal; and ail Th’ admired discourses of the 
proiihet Ball. X64B Howell Pot, Trav. (Arb.) 27 There 
are in Paria every week commonly some odde Pamphlets 
and Pasquils dispersed . . which with the Gazets and Courants 
hee should do well to reade weekly. 1774 Foote Coetuers 
1. Wks. X799 II. 146 Journals, chronicles, morning and 
evening posts, and courants. 

Courant, ri.s ; see Courante. 

Coura'nt, caraut, v. Ohs. or dtat. [f. next.] 
■f 1 . intr. To dance a coniante. Obs. 

1623 Lisle Hu Bartas, Noe 73 The neighbour hillocks 
leapt, and woods rejoyced round, Carranting, as it were, at 
her sweet voice's sound. 

2 . To run or race about, dial. 
i8<» F. Leighton Let. 17 Feb. to % Boucher (MS.l, To 
the list of Shropshire words yon may add ‘Couranting*, 
i.e. begging corn about the country on St. Thomas's day, 
1835 Kingsley Westw. Ho xxx. (D.i, ‘If everybody’s carant- 
ing about to once each after his own men, nobody ’ll find 
nothing. 1879 Shret^sh. IVord-bi,, Couranting, going about 
from place to place gossiping and carrying news. 

Courante, courant (kMra-At,k«ra-nt). Also 
7-9 corant, 8 cimant, corrant, (oouraunt). [a. F. 
courante in same sense, lit. ‘ running (dance) from 
courant, -ante, pr, pple. of courir to run. In 
17th c. usually corant, and Cobanto, q.v. ; in 
18th c. conformed to the Fiench, and in this form 
alone now used as a musical term.] 

1 .^ A kind of dance foimerly in vogue, charac- 
terized by a running or gliding step (as distinguished 
fiom leaping), 


x^ Sir E. Hoby tr. Cognefs Truth 4- Lying xi. 39 Th( 
Volte, courantes, and vyolent daun.ses proceede from furie 
[1396 Davies Orchestra Ixix, What shall I name thosi 
current travases, That on a triple dactyl foot do run Clo.s< 
by the ground, with sliding passages. Wherein that dancei 
meatet praise hath won. Which with best order can all orders 
shun; tor everywhere he wantonly must range. And turt 
and wind W'lth unexpected change.] X397 Morley Inirod 


\ Mus. 181 The volte rising and leaping', the courante trauising 
and running, .The courant hath twise so much in a straine, 

I as the English country daunce. 1676 Etheredce Man oj 
Mode IV. i, 1 am fit for Nothing but low danciiw now, a 
Corant, a Boreb, Or a MinnaeL ax'jox ^xa\.xt Grumbler 

III. i, L, You would have a grave, serious dance, perhaps? 
G. Yes, a serious one..L. Well, the courante, the bocane, 
the sarabande, 1746 Eliza Heywood Female Speci. (1748) 

IV. 304 She . . swam round the room, as if leading up a 
couran t. c 18x7 Hogg Tales 4- Sk. V. 10 He dreamed of the 
reel, the jig, . . and the corant. 

I attrib, x^7 Dryden Maiden Q. v. i, 1 can. .walk with a 
courant slur. 

2. Mus. The tune used for accompanying this 
dance, or a tune of similar construction ; a piece 
of music in triple time, regularly following the 
Allemande as a movement of the Suite. 

*S97 [see i]. *674 Playfqhd Skill AIus. Pref. g Our late 
solemn Musick is now justled out of esteem by the new 
Corants and Jigs of Foreigners. X694 Holder Treat. 
Harmony^ ix, (1731) 151 The Kinds of Air.. as, Almand, 
Corant, Jigg, etc. x88o Prout in Grove Hict. Mtes. 1. 4T0 
As a component of the suite, the Courante follows the Alle- 
mande, with which in its character it is strongly contrasted. 

3. dial. A running or careering about. 

X79S Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad i. Wks. 1812 1. 176 All 
her wild Couraunts in fields of clover. 1863 R. Hunt Pop. 
Rom. IV. Eng, Ser. ii. 344 By a courant with the hoys, they 
mean a game of running romps. 

t Coixrantee'r. Ohs. [f. Coubantj^.2 + -eeb,] 
A newspaper writer, journalist. 

*733 Revolution Polit. vii. ii The Haerlem and Amsterdam 
Couranteers should make a dismal Story of it. 1734-5 in 
The Bookworm (1880) 86, I solemnly protest to you (in the 
words of an honouranle couranteer). 

't' Gonxa'llter. Obs. ? A pamphleteer. 
j68x Relig. Clerici 142 We can never have peaceable 
days, as long as Bulkers and Coblers are Preachers and 
Couranters, 

Couranto, obs. f. CoBANm 
II Conxap (ki7a rap), [ad. west. Ind. vernacular 
khnrujt a kind of herpes; cf. MahratT Jiharpadi 
scale or scab, hharapne to scratch ; Skr. hshnr to 
scratch.] 'Name given in India to cutaneous 
diseases attended with itching and eruptions ’ [Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

1706 Phillips, Courap, a kind of Indian Itch, a Disease 
like a Tetter or Ring-worm. i8« Hooper Hict., Courap, 
a distemper very common in Java, and other parts of the 
East Indies, where there is a perpetual itching and discharge 
of matter. It is herpes on the axilla, gi 01ns, breast, and 
face. 1868 Hoblvn Hict. Terms Med. 178 Courap, a form 
of Impetigo, peculiar to India, described by Sauvages under 
the term scabies Tndica, 

Ooitratotir, obs. f. Cdbatob. 

Couxbaril (kua-ibaril). [Native American 
name.] The West Indian Locust-tree, Hymensea 
Cotirbaril (N. O. Legumimsas), a common tree of 
tiopical South America ; also the resin obtained 
from it (called also Anim^). 

*7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hymetteea, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, first described by Plumier under 
the name of courbaril. x8>8 Webster, Cotirbaril, gum 
aniine, which flows from the Hymensea.. used for varnish- 
ing, _ 1831 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I vi. 316 The 
orohideae, the pipers, and the pothoses, nourished by a 
single couibaril, or American fig-tree. 

Courbash: seeRooBBASH. 

*1“ Cour'be, a. Obs. Also corbe. [a, F. cottrbe, 
in OF . corbe ( =Pr. and Cat. corb, Sp, and It. corvo^ 
D. curv-tts bent.] Bent, bowed, crooked. 

13M Gower Conf.l, gg Her necke is short, her shulders 
raurbe. CX430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode iv. Ivi. (1869) 203 
Courbe and impotent j woIe make hee with he grete strokes 
] shal giue hee. *379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 56 So on 
thy corbe shoulder it (thy head] leanes amisse, 
b. Comb., as cottrbe-backed adj. 

*460 Caxton Ovid's Met. xii. xid. An olde lytil man, pale 
and com backed. 1484 — Esope ij. He had a grete hede. . 
corbe-backed, grete legges and large feet. 

"I* CoUT^ie, sb. Obs, [a. F, courbe, subst. use of 
the adj. see prec. The modem form is Cubb, 
under which the surviving senses will be found,] 

1. A crook, a hump. 

*3M Gower Conf. II. 159 Vulcanns, of whome I spake, 
He had a courbe upon the back. 

2. A swelling on the back of a horse's hodc: 
see Curb sb. 


t Courbe, courb, v. Obs. Also 5 kourbe. 
[a. 1 . courheri—L,. curvdre io bend ; see Cuavs v. 
In modem Eng. the form is Cubb, but the follow- 
ing senses are associated with the earlier form.] 

1 . intr. To curve, bend, bow. 

*277 P , PI, B, II. I, I courbed on my knees and 

*1*L9*^ grace. 1602 Shaks. Hatn, iii, iv. 153 Vertue it 
seite of Vice must pardon begge, Yea courb and woe, for 
leaue to do him good. 

2 . trans. To bend, bow. 

*430 hvDG. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, He thrugh whom al is 
wrong’ koiybed. r664 Evelyn Syhia 41 Sallys may also be 
propagated IiIm Vines, by coorbing, and bowing them in 
Arches. 18x4 Cary Hattie (Chandos ed.) 138 So courb'd to 
emth, beneath their heavy teems Of torment stoop they. 

3 . See Ccrb v. 

i" Courbed, ppl, a, Obs, Also 5 coorbed, 
7 corbed. [f. prec.+-aD,] Bowed, bent, crooked. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 159 Som man 
coorbyd, som man goth uprihte. xs^ Golding Ovid's 


Met, III. (1593) 77 Medon. .having lost his former shape did 
take a courbed backe. a x6x8 J. Davies Eglogues (1772) 114 
So corbed elde accoyes youth's smquetry. 

Courber, obs, f, Curber, hooker. 

II Courbette (ksirbg-t). [F. courbette, ad. 
It. corvetta ‘ a comet, a saull, a prancing or con- 
linuall dancing of a horse ’ (Florio).] = Curvet. 

a X64B Ld. Herbert Life (1886) 74, A demivolteivith cour- 
bettes . . may be useful in a fight or m814e. 1823 Scott 
Peveril vii, The horse made a courbette, and brought the 
full weight of his chest against the counter of the other. 

Oourche, Courenie, obs. ff. Cuboh. 
Courch.ef(e, -er, obs. ff. Kebchiee, Kebcheb. 
Courchie, Gourd, obs. ff. Cubtsy, Cobd. 
Coure, Coureour, obs. ff. Coweb, Cubbies. 
Courey, Oourfeu, obs. ff. Cubby v., Cuepew. 
Couri, Courie : see Cowbie, Cubby v. 
Courier (kuTisi, kuaTisj). Forms : a. 4 ou- 
ronr, oorour, 4-5 otirro'ur(e, 5 -owre, -ur, oor- 
rourj^e, coturrour, 6 coxrar, oourar, 6-7 ourror, 
-er, 7 courror. ) 3 . 6-7 currior, 6-8 -ier, 7 -eour, 
7-8 coiirrier, 7- courier. [Here are combined 
two words ; (i) ME. corotir, currour OF. coreor, 
F. coureur iunner=Pr. and Sp. corredor. It, corri- 
dors late L. curritor-em, f, currere to nm ; (2) 
courier, i6th c. F. courier, F. cosirrier, ad. It. cor- 
Here, in med.L. atrrerius a professional runner, 
post, messenger, f. It. corre, L. curr^e. The two 
words remain distinct in French ; but in Eng. the 
earlier word, which by the i6th c. had the forms 
curror, currer, coalesced with the later tinder the 
forms currior, currier, in the 1 7th c. conformed to 
F. spelling as courieri] 

1 . A running messenger; a messenger sent in 
haste. 

o. X38a Wyclif 2 Chron. xxx. 6 Curours wenten with 
letters. — yer. ii. 23 A lyt corour [1388 swifte rennere], 
*39 ® Trevisa Barth, He P. R. viii. xv. (1495) 321 Mercurius 
is callyd jn fables the cuirour of goddes. c X410 Love Bona, 
vent. Mirr. x, (Gibbs MS.), xv aayes ieurnes of a comyn 
currour [ed. xmo renner]. X483 Caxton Paris 4- V, (1868) 55 
He delyuerd Ris letter lo a courrour. X530 Palscr. 211/2 
Currar, a man that ronneth, cwrevr, X56B Grafton 
Chron. 821 He was the common cuirer and dailie mes- 
senger betwene them. 1609 Hbvwood Brit. Troy x. xiii. 
229 A winged Curror. x688 R. Holme Armoury lii, 6o/x 
The Currour at Arms, or Foot Messeng^ers of Arms. 

1363-87 Foxe a. if M. (1684) III. 449 If his Loid 
Amhassadour would write by that Currior. 1579 Fenton 
Gnicciard. x. (1599! 434 The Pope sent to him dayly curriers 
and postes. x6io Holland Camden’s Brit. ii. xa6 Spying 
agents and curreours. 1670 Cotton Espemon n. vii. 338 
Dispatching away an express Currier the next morning. 
ki8 Freethinker No, 27, 189 A Counier or a Running. 
Footman. 1727 A Hamilton NewAcc, E, Ind. I xiii. 149 
Those Curriers are called Dog Chouckies. 1813 Welling- 
ton in Gurw. Hisp. XII. 230, I will write to his Lordship 
by the next Courier. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I, 580 The 
. .couriers who had anived from the West, 

+ 2 . Mil. A light horseman acting as scout or 
skirmisher. Obs. Cf. Avant-courieb. 

*5*3 Ln- Berners Frotss. I . xlvii. 67 They met with a xxv. 
currouis of the frenchinen. 1548 Hall Chron. 220 Kyng 
Edward .. dispatched certayn cuirers on light horses. 1598 
Haicluyt Vi^.l, 21 They [the Tartars] haue 6 ootc Courriers, 
who being sent before vpon light horses. . will in the space of 
one night gallop three dayes lourney. X603 Drayton Bar, 
W ars I. xliii, Most fit for scouts and curreis, to descry, 

3 . A servant employed by a traveller or travelling 
party on the continent, having the duty of making 
all the arrangements connected with the journey. 

Orig. (as still in F. courrier), a mounted messenger sent in 
advance of the carriage to secure relays of horses at each 
stage and aiTange for accommodation at the inns. 

X770 Ann. Reg. 106 Naples. The Duke of Dorset arrived 
here on Thursday last, and his courier, a Piedmontese. x8ao 
Ibid. 976 Bartolomeo Bergami was taken into her majesty's 
seivice as courier. 1638 Murray's Handbk. N. Germ. p. xxi, 
A courier, .is a most useful person. His duties consist in 
preceding the carriage at each stage, to secure relays of 
post-horses on those routes ivhere hoises aie scarce. 1867 
Miss Braddon Rum to Earth III. i. 2 The door was opened 
By . . Patdina's confidential courier and butler, 

4 . A fiequent title of newspapeis, as The Liver- 
pool Courier. [So F. Courrier^ 

*79 ® Canning & Frere in Anti-yacobin xxxvL (1852) 215 
Couriers and Stars, Sedition’s Evening Post. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Cou’rlexlnef vbl, sb. Cou'r- 
iexlsli a., characteristic of a cornier. 

*807 Sir R. Wilson SV///. m Life {1862) II. i-iii. 386, 1 have 
done with couriering if a soldier can fix a resolution, *879 
Paris Herself Again (fid, 4) 11, 36 Using in his cour- 
letish conscientiousness about fifty woids, 

Courious, obs. f. Curious. 

Couri, obs. f. Cbowl v. 

II CourlaxL (k«rlan). [Fr. ; ad. S. American 
name.] A name sometimes given to S. American 
birds of the genus Aramus, closely related to the 
Rails. In mod. Diets. 

CouvotL’Ce. Obs. rare, [a. OF. courotece, 
coroce, fern, form = cour{r)oux (L. type ^comiptia) ; 
see next.] =Codboux. 

*^ Ktit, de la Tour (1868) 87 Whan she saw the wrathe 
and courouce ^rinied courance] of her husbonde. 

Couroucou : see Cubucut, a S. American bird, 
t CouroU'X. Ohs. rare. [a. OF, cour{f)oux, 



COIJRSABLE. 

earlier couroz, courous initation, anger:— L. type 
*corru^tus, from corrumpere.'] Irritation, anger. 

a 14S0 Ktit. de la. Tour (1868) 85 To ansuere mekely, cur- 
taisly, and softely ayenst of couroux of her husbonde. 

Courp-, Courr- ; see Cusp-, Curb-. 
Oourrose, obs. f. Caboose. 

1593 Tdl-Trothe's New V, Gift 25 They two would cour- 
ro<;e whole gallons of wine. 

Cours, obs. f. CoABSEj Cobse, Coubsb, Curse. 
.i* CoUTSable* O- Ohs. rare. [a. F. conrsMe 
current (Cotgr.), f. course sb. : see -able.] ? That 
may have course. 

a 1455 Holland Houlaie 225 Caussis consisCoriale, that ar 
coursable. u^iAActa Audit. 67 (Jam.) Ereuis of diuisioun, 
or ony vthev couraable breuis of our souueiain lordie chapell. 

t CoU'rsa’bly, adv. Ohs. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
? In regular course, habitually. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 129/2 She coude parfyghlly he- 
biewe gteke latyn & frensshe and redde coursably the scrip. 
tu:es in thyse foure laugages. 

Coursayre, obs. f. Coesaib. 

Coursche, obs. f. Cases. 

Course (k 6 >is\ sh. Forms: 3-7 cours, (4 
cource, ooures, kours), 4-5 cors, curs, (corps, 
courss(e, 5 co-wts(s)0, cowurs,kowrs) , 5-8 corse, 
(7 coarse), 4 - course, [a. a. F. ca/«'j(ii-i 3 th c. 
curs, cors) = Pr. cors, Sp. curso. It. corso:—L. 
cursu-m («-stem) ranning, run, race, course, f. 
currSre to run. (Here the pi. was formerly as in 
F. cours.') 0. a. F. course ( 13 th c. in Godef., but 
little used bef. i 6 lh c.) = Pr. and It. corsa, a fern, 
form analogous to sbs. in -la, -sa, f. pa. pples. (cf. 
chute, fuite, venue assise, inise). The 

a and 0 forms are not distinguishable from 15 th c.] 

I. The action of running, or moving onward, 
f 1. The action of running ; a run ; a gallop on 
hoiseback. Obs. 

C1300 K. A Us. 5003 Barefoot hy gon withouten shoon.. 
Every wilde dere a.store, Hy mowen by cours ernen tofore. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. MS.) Whenne )>e seruauntis 
hirde hire lord crye, they come in with a swift cour.s, and 
slow the toode. a 1533 Ld. Berners Nuott xliii. 146 Huon 
. .made a course to a.say his horse. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Feasts (1673) 34 They are most swift in course, and will run 
a race as fast as any horse. 1623 Bingham A eiio/AiiM xi 
No man CO uld lay hand vpon an Ostrich . . For she runs away 
flying vsing her feet for couise, & lifting vp her selfe with 
her wings. 1687 PAH. Trains. XVI. 37s The Foot of this 
Animal [Ostrich] seems contrived for a speedy Course. 

2. Onward movement in a particular path, as of 
the heavenly bodies, a ship, etc. 

c lago S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 311/406 pe heouene geth ene a-boute 
porus daijft and )>oru3 nyjt . . Heo makez euene pus hire cours 
and cornea a-boute wel sone. 1303 Gower Conf. III. 216, 
I sigh a barly cake, Which fro the hille. .come rollend down 
. . Forth in his cours. a 1619 Fotherbv A iheom. ii. xi. § 4 
(1622) 3i7These. . courses, and recourses of the Starres. X653 
H, CocAN tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixiv. 236 We continued our 
course with our Oars and Sails for seven whole days together. 
17x8 Rowe tr. Lucan X28 The Moon her monthly Course 
had now begun. 1732 Pope Ess. Mats i. 62 When the proud 
steed shall know why man restrains His fiery course. 1759 
Johnson Rasselas xxxvii, They slackened their course, 
b. Phrases. See 1 1 b. 

3. A race. arch. 

c X489 Caxton .Sonnes of Aytnon vii. i6g Tomorrowe shall 
be the courses of the horses. 1526 Tindale i Ccr. ix. 24 They 
which runne in a course runne all, yet butt one receaveth 
the rewarde. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iix. 316 O’er th' 
Elean Piain.s, thy wetl-breath’d Horse Impels the flying 
Carr, and wins the Course, x8ox Strutt Sports 4- Past. i. 
iii. 42 The races were then called bell courses, because, .the 
piize was a silver bell, i8oy Robinson ArcAseol. Creeca iit. 
xxi, 323 Who gained the piize in the course of the stadium, 
f 4. Swift or violent motion ; impetus ; force. 
C1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1725) 179 A pece with a grete 
cours at ons felle doun alle, e 1400 £>estr. Trvy 9895 Troiell 
. .Kayres euyn to the kyng. .With all the corse of his caple 
& a kene speiie, Ibid. xe479 pal counted no course of the 
cold stormys. c X400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 131 pas riuers 
commez with so grete a course and so grete a birre, 

1 6. The rush together of two combatants in 
battle or tournament ; charge, onset ; a paaeage at 
arms, bout, encounter. Ohs. or Ifist. 

c 1323 Coer de L. 434 What knyght was he that rode best 
cours f 137s Barbour Bruce xviii. 3x6 Till thame all ane 
courss he maiss. 1:1420 Avow. Arth. xxiv, Take thi 
schild and thi spere And ride to him a course on werre. 
c X450 Merlin xxvii. 511 And at foure cours the! haue hem 
perced thourgh. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 292 Eyiher of 
them set hys speare in the rest to have runne the first 
course. 1588 Let. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 77 The Rail 
himself, -hoised and armed did run very many courses, and 
especially, .as they call it 'the course of the field’ which I 
had never seen before. i6ai Lady M. Wroth Urania 334 
There was tilting, course of field, and many such braue 
exercises. x8o8 Scott Marm. iv. xxi, We ran our course, 
my charger fell — ^What could he ’gainst the shock of hell ? 

+ 6 . A raid, inroad. [F. course.'\ Obs. 

i6gi tt. Hist, Hon Penise Moores., make sallies 

and courses upon the Christian countries. 1678 A. Lovell 
Foniainds Duties Cam. 62 Not daring to make courses and 
inrodes to waste and pillage it. 

7. The action or practice of coursing, or pursuing 
game with hounds (esf. hares with greyhounds) ; 
a race of dogs (after a hare, etc.). 

CX386 Chaucer JCni.’s T. 836 This duk wol have of him a 
cours or tweye With houndes. ? c X475 Hunt. Hare 24 Yf ye 
have ony grehowndes horn with yow to bryng, A cours ther 
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scball ye have, a 1333 Fisher Spir. Consol. Wks. (1876) 
366 To see a corse at a Hare. 1666 Dryden Ann. Jl/irai. 
cxxxi. So have I seen some fearful hare maintain A course, 
till tired before the dog she lay. i;j4i Compl. Fam. Piece ii, 
i. 308 There are several Courses with Greyhounds, namely, 
at the Peer, Hare, and Fox. 1792 Osbaldiston Brit. 
Sportsman 123/1 The course of the deer in the forest or 
purlieu. 1818 W. H. Scott Brit. Field Sports 353 Many 
instances have occurred of real racing Courses of the Hare 
by Greyhounds in an open country. xBpi Field 7 Mch. 
347/2 Johnny Moor practically ran a single-handed course, 
as Brave Briton was unable to raise a gmlop. 

b. The hare or other beast coursed. Ohs. 

1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts {1673) 117 Keep them [grey- 
hounds] also in the learn or slip, .untill they see their course 
— I mean, the hare or deer. 1704 Diet. Rust, s, v. Grey- 
hound. 

t 8. Running (of liquids) ; flow, flux. Obs. 

CI400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 228 Whanne |je cours of be 
mater ceessip. CX430 Lydg. in Tum&r Dom. ArcAit. 111 . 
39 Borne awaye by cours of the ryuere. 1523 Act 14-15 
Hen. VIII, c. 6 Many other common wales, .be so depe and 
noyous, by wearyng and course of water. 1341 R. Copland 
Galyen's Terap. 2 Gj, The euacuacyon of the cours of to 
moche blade. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Tram. (1677) At the 
Suns approach [the snow] thaws, and by its violent course 
or flux of Water causes those inundations [of the Nile], 

9. Faculty or opportunity of running, moving, 
flowing, passing current, etc. 

CX400 Lanfrasic's Cirurg. 13 pat humouris mown not 
have her cours to renne to pe wounde. 1539 Act 31 Hen. 
VIII, c. 3 That the dere may haue course and recourse into 
the ground. 1382-8 Hist, fames VI (1804) 130 The re- 
li^ioun now established to haue cours, and to be reverenced 
with all men. 1611 Bible 2 Thess. iii. i Fray for .vs, that 
the word of the Lord may haue free course. 1863 W. 
Phillips SpeecAes viii. 222 We have got free course for ideas. 
flO. Passage or circulation (ofmoney, etc.) from 
hand to hand ; currency. To have course : to be 
current, be in circulation. Obs. 

14S7 Sc. Acts fas. II (1397) § 74 That thay measures, 
pynt, quart, and firlot haue course, and nane vthers. 
1485 Caxton CAas. Gt. 203 The fynest syluer that had 
thenne cours, 1503 Act 19 Hetu VII, c. 5 All Manner of 
Fence.. having the Print of the Kings Coin, shall have 
Course, and be Current for Fa3nnent. X5xa Act 4. Hen. 
VIII, c. 19 § 14 Those penyes to be taken & have course 
oonlye for halpens. 

II. The path, line, or direction of running. 

11. The line along which anything runs or travels ; 
the path or way taken by a moving body, a flowing 
stream, etc. 

c X380 Sir Fernnih. 3x52 Othere toke pat cors an haste & 
to J>e tour 3eate par-wip bup wente. c X39X Chaucer A sired. 
II, § X3 The heiest cours that any sterre fix clymbeth by 
nyht. 1594 R, Crompton L'Anth, des Covrts, Purpresinre 
maybe called, .turning comon waters from the right course. 
1663 Hooke Micragr. 130 That a Ship.. when the Wind 
blows, be mov'd in such a way or course to that or t’other 
place. 1727 Swirr Gulliver ii. viii, A sail, which be had a 
mind to make, being not much out of his course. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler'sTrav. (1766) III. 358 ^On the left-hand of the road 
. .the ancient course of the Adige . . is still to be seen. 1867 
O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel 1 . 125 So she glided. .slowly 
down the course of the'winaing river. 
fg. 1761 Churchill Night Wks. 1 . 81 In diif’rent courses 
diff 'rent tempers run. 

b. Hence (or from sense a) various phrases, as 
to hold, take, bend, change, direct, turn one's course, 
and the like. 

<z 1300 Cursor M. 8488 (GStt.), par pe stremis held pair 
cours. 1393 Gower Conf, III. 295 His cours he nam with 
saile up drawe. 1548 Hall CAron. 28b, The said erle.. 
made his course thether. 1^0 Shaks. Com. Err, i, i. iiS 
Homeward did they bend their course, 1595 — fohn v. 
vii. 38 Nor let my kingdomes Riuers take their course 
Through my hurn'd bosome. 1746 Hervey Medit. (181B) 
149 Let our passions lise and fall, take this course or that. 
X836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii. He therefore directed his 
course to the convoy. 1837 W, Irving Capi, Bonneville III. 
238 It was Captain Bonneville’s intention to shape his courss 
to the settlements, i^g Miss Yonge Ca7neos Ser. iv. v. 61 
Other sermons took the same coarse. 1889 P. H. Emerson 
Eng Idyls 130 He held on his course up the channel. 

12. Naut. The direction in which, or point of 
the compass towards which, a ship sails. Hence 
transf. of the direction or line pursued by an ocean- 
current, monntain-chain, vein of ore, etc. 

1553 S. Cabot in Hakluyt Fii^.asgAll courses inNauintion 
to be set and kept by the aduice of the Captain. X555 Rdeh 
Decades 331 We sette owre course south and by East. 1669 
Stormy Mariner's Mag, 3 Each several Couise hath two 
Points of the Compass, hy which it is expressed. .Where 
there is any place scituated South-east, in respect of another 
place, we say the Rhomb or Coarse that runneth betwixt 
them, is South-east and Noith-west. X692 Capt. Smith's 
Seamatds Gram. i. xvL 76 The Course, is that Point of the 
Compass on which the Ship sails, X747 in Col. Rec. Penn- 
sylv. V. X07 That the said Road shall be Resurveyed and 
laid out according to the Courses it now runs. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol. Eys. 159 Mountains are said to have their course in 
that direction of their length in which they descend, and 
grow lower. x8iS Falconer's Diet. Marine s. v., When a 
ship sails in a N.E. direction we say her course is four points 
or 45°, 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines 4- 308 The 

Gardner lode is nearly parallel to the Illinois. . Its course is 
north 83° east, true. X883 Stevenson Treasure 1 st. 11. 
xii, The Hispaniola . . sailed a coarse that would just clear 
the island on the east, 
b. U. ‘ Points ’ of the compass. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. i. i. 53 Lay her a hold, a hold, set 
her two courses on to Sea i^aine, lay her off. 1664 in 
Sir T. Brownds fVAs. (1848) fll. 326 That night [he] lay 
.six courss of. 1891 Cor/tA. Mag. June 583 Lay her two 
courses to the wind. 


COURSE. 

13. The ground 011 which a race is lun ; a race- 
course. 

c 1320 Str Beues 3316 ] 7 e hours was seue mile long, rgyo 
Levins Manip. 224 A course, cursus, stadium. 1715-20 
Pope Iliad xxiii. 328 Frizes to rewaid the force Of rapid 
racers in the dusty course. X766 Pennant ZooL , Horse (R.), 
The same horse has also run the round course at Newmaiket 
..in six minutes and forty seconds. xSgx Blackio, Mag. 
XXIX, 880/1 The finest lacehorse . . is never seen to less 
advantage than when walkin£[ over the course. 1878 Asm. 
Register 33 A royal party arrived on the course. 

transf. 1804 Ann. Reg. 413 All the course must have 
witnessed the very handsome manner in which Mr. Flint 
brought me in. 

1 14, A fashionable riding or driving place; = 
F. cours. It. corso. Obs. 

*646 Evelyn Mem. (1837) I. 236 Rich coaches, full of 
noblesse, who frequent the course every night, [xByo Cot- 
ton Espersion n. viii. 408 He being . . often observ’d in the 
Cours at Paris in a very rich Coach, drawn by six dapple- 
Gray Spanish Horses.] 1767 S. "S ks's.vlsgs Another Traveller 
I. 292 The agreeable promenades, the fashionable course — 
those are the charms of Biussels ! 

15. A channel (natural or aitificial) in which 
water flows ; a watercourse. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Traz’. (1677) 164 Puie water, which 
first glides, .through a stone course or channel six foot deep 
and as many broad. 1737 B. Franklin Earlhywakes''R'»s. 

1887 I. 463 The subterraneous waters . . cutting out new 
courses. 1850 W. B. Clarke VVi eck of Fa-^ite 83 The 
water course was about six or eight feet wide, having so 
rapid a descent that we could not have passed down. 

III./^. Of time, events, or action. 

16. The continuous process (of time), succession 
(of events) ; progress onward or through successive 
stages. 

c X340 Cursor M. 267 (Laud MS. 416) Coarce of this world 
men shull yt calle. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E vj b, It 
is conuenyent that the tyme haue his cours. 1551 T. Wil- 
son Logike (1580) 89 Thioughout the whole course of thi<> 
my rude and simple booke. xs68 Grafton Chron. II. 758 
In the course of nis life. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 355 
The yeare hath runne his course. X647-8 CoTTERELLi7nOT7a'f 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 2 The whole Course of the Civil Wars. 
1769 Robertson CAas. V, V. 11. 274, 1 return from it to the 
course of the history, 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. CA, Eng. II. 
23 The course of events which brought about this rapid fall. 

1888 Burcon 12 Gd, Men 1 . i, 1 Four-and-thirty years 
have run their course since, etc. 

+ b. The space of time over which any process 
extends ; length (in time), duration, Obs. 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 234 The whole couise 
of his [Noah’s] life was ogo years. 1707 Curios, in Hzish. 4- 
Gard, 65 The Course of its Life is sixteen Hours. 

17. Life viewed as a race that is ran ; career. 

1382 WycLtF 2 Tim, iv. 7 , 1 haue stryuyn a good stryf, I 

haue endid the cours, I haue kept the feith. 0x386 Chau- 
cer See, Nun’s T. 387 Voure cours is doon. 1572 Hanmer 
CAron. Jrel. (1633) 38 Where he made an end of his couise, 
and slept with his fathers. 167s Sir T. Browne Lett. 
Friefui xx. (x88i) X41 They that enter the world with original 
diseases, .make commonly short'courses, X773MRS.CHAPONE 
Improv. Mind (1774) II. 23 Some pursuits, .can only engage 
us in the beginning of our course. 1841 ^Miss Mitford m 
L'EstrangeA^III. viii. ix7Howmucb,in its. .melancholy 
close, does it [the life of Scott] resemble the course of 
Napoleon. , 

•fl 8 . The continuous connected purport or tenor 
of a narrative ; drift. Obs, 

1553 T. Wilson RAet. (1580) xoa At the first we couch 
together the whole course of our tale in as small roume as 
wee can. Ibid. 147 The nature and whole course of a 
matter, beying largely set out. 1533 Bonner Homilies 72 
A 1 the circumstances of the texte, and course of Scripture 
dothe importe the contrary. 1576 Fleming Pmk^I. Episi. 
211 Pythagoras now being (as the course of the Epistle 
offerreth me to thinke) in Italic. 1723 Col. Rec, Pemtsylv, 
III. 223, I send you a copy because I believe it to be in 
course much the same with what you mentioned to have 
been received. 

19. Habitual or ordinary manner of procedure ; 
way, custom, practice. Course ofnetture (foimerly 
c. of kind) : the ordinary procedure of nature ; the 
natural order, esp, in regard to its constancy or re- 
gularity. Course of exchange', see Exchange sh. 4 . 

C132S Song of Merci 17 iaE. E.P. (X862) xxp Heo dud 
after pe cours of kynde And fleij in-to a treo anon. 1^75 
Barbour Bruce i. 334 As the courss askis oflf Jowtheid. 
c X400 Destr. Trpy 1583 Of all craftes to ken as h^re 
course askit. X311-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 23 § 7 The same 
to be ordred.,aftur the course of the same Eschequer. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 25 b, A certeyn stene 
apperynge in y° heuen, aboue the course of nature. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 441 It cannot flowe at one houre so 
high, .as the common course thereof is accustomed to doe. 
17x8 Addison Spect, No. 499 P 4 Her spouse was very old, 
and by the course of nature could^not expect to live long. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 134 There is therefore a constancy 
in things, which is styled the Course of Nature. 1754 Lon- 
dott Mag. May 223 The current course of exchange be- 
tween London andTaris always runs in favour of France. 
1757 BmKR Abridgm. Eng. Hist. ii. vii, Here in ordinary 
course they held a monthly Court for the Centenary. 1771 
funius Lett. xlix. 256 The law must take its course. 18^ 
MKCtcOLhx Hist, Estg. I. 85 Never again to imprison any 
person, except in due course of law, x866 Crump Banking 
vii. X46 The quotation of the uncertain price is termed the 
' rate ’ or ‘ course of exchange dUi&Act 49 Viet, c. 22 § 4 
When the letter, .would be delivered in the ordinaiy course 
of post. 

1 20. Systematic or appointed order, order of 
succession. Obs. 

Close Rollin VicarfsAnai, (,1888)181 Theyeieofoure 
Lord God, after the course and rekenyngeof theChurche of 

187-3 
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Enelond, a thousand, fyue hundretb, fyftie and seuen. 1586 
A. Bay Eng. Secretaty\\.{ 1625) 82 Inversion of words besides 
their common course, as when we say . ,/aulis 110 man 
liveth without, when order requireth we should say, No 
man Itveik without faults. x6aa Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1661) 48 For the Choice of these Lessons . . holy Church ob- 
serves a several course. 

21. A line of (personal) action, way of acting, 
method of proceeding. To take (jsuch and stuh) a 
course : to proceed or act in such and such a way. 
+ To taJie a cottrse : to act in a particular way or 
with a partrcukr purpose ; to take steps (obs^. 

1583 Stanvhurst Acueis 11. (Arb) 64 Now what coun- 
sayl, what course may rightlye be taken? idga J. Hay- 
ward tr. BiondCs Ermitena 23 If you will follow this 
course, you shall,. reape therby many conunodities. 2650 
in Picton Zipool hlwtic. Rec. (1883I I. 172 The Maior . . 
•shall disburse moneys and take course to see the same 
fenced. i6gi T. H[ale] Acc, New Invent, p. Ivi, If there be 
not a sraedy course taken to remove some Encroachments. 
1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (2762) 18 To persevere in this 
Cjourse is often more than half the Cure. i8a6 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey vi. i. 26S, I think our wdsest course will be to join the 
c^. 18^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. S3 The Supreme Pon- 
tiit was for legal and moderate courses.^ z8ya E. Peacock 
Mahtl Heron 1 . iii. 47 Hefaad made up his mind to a certmn 
course of action. 

b. pi. Ways of action, proceedings; personal 
conduct or behaviour, esp. of a reprehensible kind ; 

* goings on arck. 

JS 9 » Greene Groaisw. Wit, I might intreate your rare wits 
to be imployed in mpre profitable courses. 1605 Land. Pro- 
digal V. i. 275 With conceit of his idle courses. ai6jo 
ILtCKET Abp, Williettus (1692) 2, I knew his courses 
as much. .as anyman beside. 16^ Contemtl, State^ Man 
1. 3ci. (1^9) 129 ^ey have dissuaded them from their Eidl 
courses. 1^7 Tennyson Princ. iii. 197 Baser courses, 
children of despair. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. Pref. 13 
But in his old age he has mended his courses. 

IV. A consecutive series. 

22. A planned or prescribed series of actions or 
proceedings : as of medicine, diet, study, lectures, 
etc. 

tfiog D. Boyd in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers App. (1833) 31/a 
[He] will pass his course at the Colled^ withm two years, 
*609 Bp. Hale, Passion Senu. Recoli. Treat. (X614) 640 A 
wonderfutl Physitian ; a wqnderfull course of cure. 16^ J. 
Cole Of Heath 2x4 A certaine strict course of dyet. c ijso 
N. Bliss in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 337 Any one of these 
Classes or Courses will require about three Months. 1781 
Gibbon Heel. 4- F. H. xxxii. 341 A re^ar course of .study 
and exercise was judiciously instituted. i8ox Med. Jml. 
V. 206, I wished.. to put him on a course of chalybeate 
tonics. 1884 A, R. Pennington IViclif ix. 290 He began 
to deliver . . a course of lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1891 lUnslr. JLond, Neios 38 Nov. 701 A The ‘ course* is 
usually fifteen douche-baths and five tube-baths. 

b. Ecd. The prescribed series of prayers for 
the seven canonical hours. 

1S70 B. Googe Pop. Kuigd. in. 36 b, To him they certaine 
prayers giue, that here the Course they call. 2839 Yeowell 
Anc. Brit, Ch. vii. (1847) 73 Shewing . . that the Scottish. . 
course was of as ancient and noble parentage as dieir own. 
X844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vii. 372 The course, 
or order of dsdly prayer for the seven hours. 

c. gen. A number of things following one an- 
other in reralar sequence ; a prolonged series, 

x8a8 Ld. Grenville Sink, Fund 35 Formed in a long 
course of centuries. xSyi Smiles Charac. iii. (X876) 64 Per- 
sons who have been housemates for a course of years. 

23. Agric. The system of rotation 01 crops; a 
series of crops in rotation. 

*767 A. Young Farmers Lett. People 242 Let this experi- 
ment last three courses or twelve years. 179s Burke Th. 
Scarcity Wks, 18^ II. 231 The turnip and grass land 
coarse, which is the prevalent course on the more or less 
fertile, sandy and mavelly loams. 1844 yml. Agric. Soc, 
V. L 162 It IS usually cropped on the four-field or Norfolk 
course. 1838 Ibid. XIX. i. 48 The general system of work- 
iug^ the land is on the four or five years* course ; of roots, 
spring corn, seeds for one or two years, and wheat. 

24. Ckofige-ringing. The successive shifting of 
the order in which a particular bell is struck in a 
series of changes; also, a series of changes in 
which the bells return to their former order. 

*® 77 . F. SEtedman] Campanol. 82 Upon six belU there are 
also single and double Courses, vie twelve changes in every 
single Course, as in Grandsire Bob, etc., and twenty four 
changes in every double Course, as in Colledg Bob, etc. 
1684 R, Hi School Recreat, 94 Some Peals upon live Bells 
consist of single Courses, wherein arc ten Changes, and 
twelve Courses make the Peal. Ibid. 112 The two hind 
Bells dodge, and the five first go a ■^xLexxHuntingCourse. 
1880 Troytb in Grove Hkt, Mns. 1 . 334 Treble Bob. . derives 
its name from the fact that, instead of the plain hunting 
course, the bells, and more especially the ‘ Treble’, have a 
dodpng course. 

V. Each member of a consecutive series. 

25. Each of the successive parts or divisions of a 
meal, whether consisting of a single dish, or of a 
set of dishes placed upon the table at once. 

^ Coer de L. 3429 Fro kechene come the lyrste cours. 
With pypes, and tnimpes, and tabours. ^ 1380 Chaucer 
ojr. J 7 *. 38 It nedeth nat for to deuyse At every cours the 
ordre of hire servyse, CX477 Caxton Jason irg How 
many course and how many dishes at euery cours ther 
were seruid. 25^ Minsheu Hial. Sp, ^ Eng. 1x633) 6 
Bung us some Olives for the thiid course. xMa Dryden 
Wild Gallaui 1. i, I'll tell you the Story between the 
Courses. 1773 GoinSM. Stoops to Conf. 11, What’s here ? 
r or the first course ; for the second course ; for the dessert. 
x838_ 0 . W. Holmes .-4 ut. Breakf.-t. xi, 108 Like one re- 
turning thanks after a dinner of many courses. 
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f 26. Each of several successive attacks : a. of 
disease. Obs. 

2333 Elyot Cast. /feA/ie(i34i)2ob,_Medicinableagaynste 
gowtes, joynt aches, and feuers, which come by courses. 
iTfia-yi H. Walpole Veriuds Anecd. Paint. (1786) 111 . 24 
He. .died of a severe course of the gout. 

+ b. in Bear-baiting. Obs. 

'The bear was tied to a stake and baited with dogs, a cer- 
tain number at a time. Each of these attacks was techni- 
c^ly termed a course ' (Aldis Wright, Note on Macbetli). 

ifoS Shaks. Macb. v. vii. 2 They haue tied me to a stake, 
I cannot flye. But Beare-like I must fight the course. 2638 
Broaie Antipodes iv. i, Also you shall see two ten dogge- 
couises at the Great Beare. rSap Scott Jml. (1890) II. 276 
I am brought to the stake, and must perforce stand the 
course. 

27. pi. The menstrual discharge, catamenia, 
menses. Also in sing. (obs. rare'^. 

2363 Hyll Art Garden. (iS 93 l* 5 t Beware that they which 
haue their monethly courses, doe not then . . come neaie. 2597 
Gerarde Herbal i, xxxiv. § 2. 47 The monthly course of 
women. z&efi^\sini'sse.Anthropomei, 177 When Maidsbegin 
to have their Courses. 2672 Salmon Syn. Med. in. iii. 3^ 
Cbast-tree., stops the courses. 2839 Todd Cycl. Anaf. II. 
440/1 The.. expressions of 'the illness' or 'the courses’ 
are those in most common use among the vulgar. 

28. A set of things made or used at one time ; 
spec, of candles made at once. 

i33x-a Will if W. Stnjitlie (Somerset Ho.), Unto thepoore 
. .of this parisne a Course of Candelles xvj in the pounde. 
137* in w. H. Tufner Select. Rec. Oxford 341 Y“ every 
fuller have eleven corse of kandelis and 2 payre of sheres 
at y' least. 272a Act 10 Anne in Land. Gas. No. 3031/6 
No. . Maker of Candles, .shall begin to make any Course or 
Making of Candles, without Notice thereof first given. 

29. A row, range, or layer. 

+ a. A layer, stratum. Obs. exc. as in b, c. 

CX430 Two Coohery-hhs. 49 Ley ^ iiij. course of J>iR 
Fleyssche. .asbrodeashincake. x3a3FiTZHERB. Hush, g 131 
Set the nethermoste course vpon the endes, and the seconde 
course fiat vppon the syde. 2553 Brehde Q. Curtivs F viij, 
Over those a newe course of trees and stones agayne. 2642 
Best Farm, Bks. iSurtees) 146 The breadth that the 
thatcher taketh up with him, all att a time, afore the ladder 
bee removed, that is called the course, .they will say that 
hee wanteth. .soe many course to the ende of the howse. 
2748 A nsofis Voy. iii. vit. 487 They, .hove out the first course 
of the Centurion’s star-hoard side, 

b. Building. A single continuous range or layer 
of stones, bricks, or timber, of Ihe same height 
throughout, in a wall, the face of a building, etc, ; 
also, a row of slates, tiles, or shingles. 

2634 WoTTON Archil. (1672) 20 That certain Courses or 
Ledges of more strength then the rest, be interlayed like 
Bones. 1663 Gehbier Counsel 23 Lay a course of Stone on 
the Cornish. 2703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 129 Three, or four, 
or five course of Bricks to be hud. 2839 Jephson Brittany 
xiv. 233 In some parts of the walls courses of Roman 
brick might still he seen. 2869 Phillips Veswv. ii. 34 
Broad bricks laid in seveial courses among small squared 
stone. 

c. Mining, etc. A layer or lode of ore, etc, 

2778 Pryce Min. Comui. 319 Any Vein or Lode is often 

termed a Course. x8xo J. T. in Risdotts Surv. Hevon p. xiii, 
They are called by the miner cross lodes, cioss courses, or 
cauntera x88o Mining Jml. 9 Oct., A course of ore., 
was struck. 

d. In a musical instrument, e. In a file. 

2874 Knight Hict. Mech,, Course.. 2. (lllusic.') A set of 
strings of the same tone placed alongside, and struck one, 
two, or three at a time, according to the strength of sound 
desired. Ibid. 3. Arowofparallelteethonthefaceofafile, 
One course makes a single-cut file. A course crossing the 
file at right angles constitutes it a double-cut file. 

f. A flight (of stairs). 

2828 Scott F. M, Perth xxxii. Seven courses of stairs 
brought you up hither with fatigue and shortened breath. 

g. A stage (of life). 

x8sr Ruskin Stones Veu. (1874) I* *73 The beginning, 
the several courses, and the dose of a human life. 

■|' 30. The time for anything which comes round 
to each individual in succession ; (one’s) turn. Obs. 

2330 Palsgr. 210/1 Corns of order, tovr. 2348 Hall 
Chron. ri6 b, Every company, as their course came, saluted 
the kyng, 2348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 103 a, 
Where men by courses be borne to dye. 1362 Eden Arte 
Navig, Pref. cciij. As it were course by couise, when we 
haue the night, they haue the day. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Tra/u. r68 After the death of some noble Gentlemen, ray 
course came next. 1663 G. Havers Sir T. Roe’s Voy. E. 
Ind. 374 Trouble and peace.. comfort and discontent, come 
all of them by courses. 

t b. advh. = In turn. Obs, rare. 
c x6x 2 Chafm an Iliad il m Pelops to Atreus, chief of men ; 
h|{ dying, gave it course To prince Thyestes, rich in herds. 

81. A set of persons appointed to serve in their 
turn along with another set or sets. 

. *S 35 Coverdale 1 Chron. xxyiii. [xxvii,] 1 Ofiicers wayt- 
mgevpon the kynge,to go of and on after their course euery 
inonethone. .Euery course had foure and twentye thousande. 
MX 2 Bible i CArwt. xxviii. 13 Also for the courses of the 
Priests and the Leuites, — LuJee i, 5 A certaine Priest, 
named Zacharias, of the course of Ahia. 2658 J. Harring- 
ton Prerog. Pop. Govt. i. xu. (1700) 303 We have the 
Courses of Israel for the first example of Rotation in a popu- 
lar Assembly. 

VI. Natd. 

82. Each of the sails attached to the lower yards 
of a ship ; now usually restricted to the fore-sail 
ifore-course) and main-sail (main^course). For- 
merly including also the stay-sails upon the lower 
masts: cf. quot. 1J169. 


c 2315 Cocke LorelVs B. 12 Mayne corse toke in a refe by 
force. 0x392 Greene & Lodge Avvifewsg" G/arftf (1861) 134 
And severed our bonnets from our courses. 2627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 31 The maine saile and the fore 
saile is called the fore course, and the maine course or a 
paire of courses. 26M Sev. Late Voy, i. (1711) 21 , 1 stood 
to the Southward, close haled under my Courses. 2769 
Falconer Hict. Marine I1789) Kkb, The courses are the 
main-sail, fore-sail, and mizen, main-stay-sail, fore-stay-sail, 
and mizen-stay-sail ; but more particularly the three first. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xviii. (1839) 303 Haul the courses 
up and heave to. 2842 Marryat P. Keene xxxviii. She was 
pitching and rising without^ appearing to advance, under 
her courses and storm staysails. 

Vll. Prepositional Phrases. 

33. By course, t a. In due course or order ; as 
a consequence, naturally, duly, properly. Ohs. 

£1400 Hesir. Troy 1343 Moche sorowe for be sight & 
sobbyne of teres.. hom be course felle. 2349 Latimer ist 
Semi. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 30 The kynges giace hath systers 
..whych by succession and coutse are inheritours to the 
crowne. 2602 Cornwallyes Ess. i, So by course my lease 
might be long. 274a Land. Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) 78 
Tlmt it may. .not be violently forced into a high Fermenta- 
tion ; for then by Course the Salt and Sulphur will be too 
violently agitated. 

f b. By turns, in turn, alternately. Obs. 

2348 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par, Matt. ii. 27 And by course 
questioningwith them. 2563-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Altema 
vice, by course. 2380 Sidney Arcadia i. 5 They took their 
journey. .Claius and Strephon by course carrying his chest 
for him. 2622 Sparrow Bk, Com. Prayer (1661) 38 These 
Psalms we sing or say by coarse. The Priest one verse, and 
the people another. 2672 H. M. tr. Erasm. CoUoq. 201 As 
though that could not be known which knows not again by 
course, c x68o Beveridge Semi. (1729) I. [To] sing to 
themsrives or to another by course, .or one alter another. 

c. By course of", according to the customary 
couise or procedure of (the law, etc.). 

2470-85 Malory Arthur xi. viii, Thenne by course of 
kynde he slepte. 2492 Act j Hen. VII, c. 3 § 7 He had 
sued lyvere..by cours of the lawe. 2333 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 229 Concord wes maid be cours of commoun law. 
2603 Shaks. Meas.for M. v. i. 35 Cut off by course of lus- 
tice. 2638 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm., Nat, Secrets igS They 
. .yet expect a pardon by course of Law. 

34. In course, fa. In order, in turn, Obs. 

0x300 Cursor M. vjxfto (Cott.) An er hai aght in curs to 

kene, qua, quate, qui, quare, quam wit, quen, hu oft-sith, 
on quat-kin wise. 0 x6xx Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. i. i, 
When the rest.. Tell mirthful tales in course that fill the 
room With laughter, 2663 J. Webb StoHe-Heng(s’i2^ 258 
He that was deSed gave the first Stroak, and so they struck 
in Course. 

b. In the regular, usual, natural, or due order. 
Now in due course. 

e 2303 St, Edmund 222 in E. E. P, (2862) 77 Of art he 
raddesix3er..&sihhe for beo more profound. .arsmetrike 
radde in cours in Oxenford wel faste. x6x6 R. C., Timed 
Whistle V. 2824 The tapster . . strmght leaves His other 
guestes, in coutse to take his cup. 0x704 T. Brown Sat. 
French K. Wks. 2730 I. 59 Ev’n Oaths, with thee, are pnly 
things in course. 2708 Sterne Sent. Joum., Case Helicncy 
II. 2oB Hearing there were words between us, and fearing 
that hostilities would ensue in course, x;^93 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 322 Everything now appearing to go on suc- 
cessfully and in course. 2876 Black .^0tfG0/ V, xx. ^9 Hr. 
George Miller arrived in due course. 2883 Besant Garden 
Fair v. When the boys got promotion, which came in due 
course. 

c. Naturally, as might he expected; — ■ Of 
Course. (Now only in vnl^ar use.) 

1723 Wollaston Relig. iVhMx. 273 The inclination itself 
. .is in this case uppermost, and in course takes the com- 
manding post. 2^ Sterne Sent, Journ., Translation, If 
he had, 1 should in course have put the bow I made him 
Into French too. 2805 Monthly Mag, XIX. 425 In course 
they are convertible words. 2840 Thackeray Catherine v, 

‘ Oh, in course,’ echoed the tall man. 

t d. In a row or series. Obs. 

c 2400 Hestr. Troy 1644 Of crafty colours to know, all in 
course set. 2663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 12 Four Stones 
in Course one within another. 

36. Jn course of\ in (regular) process of ; in pro- 
cess of (construction, etc.]. In the course of", in 
the process of, during the progress of. In the course 
of things : in the ordinary sequence of events. 

^ 01636^?. 'SMA.Rem. IF^.(i 65 o )6 Which himself should 
in course of Nature inherit. xto3 Smeaton Edy stone L, 
§ 320 No account being received in course of the post. 2837 
Ht. Martinead Soc. Amer. II. z86 A line is now in course 
of construction to the Hudson. 2863 Trollope Belton Est. 
xxiii. 2fn In course of post there came an answer. 

2633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. t Any crosses that may 
arrive unto them in the course of their lives. x68x Dryden 
Abs. 4 r A chit. 1. 549 In the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and bufibon. 1790 Faley 
Hors Paul. i. 8 Difficulties which presented themselves in 
the course of our inquiry. 2796 Jane Austen Pride 4- Prej. 
ii, In the course of the morning. x86x Hughes Tom Srovm 
at Oxf, i, (1889] 3 In the course of things men of other ideas 
came to rule. 287^ Jevons Money (1878) 32 In the course of 
time, .[it] may be introduced. 

36. Of ooTixBe. a. cuJjectvoal. Belonging to the 
ordinary procedure, custom, or way of the .world ; 
customary; natural, to be expected. Now esp. in 
a matter of course. 

2342 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 22 With other clauses of course 
necessarie for the same. 2380 Lyly Euphves (Arb.) 93 The 
friendship between man and man as it is common so is it of 
course. 2642 J. M. Argt. cone Militia 19 (Milton’s Wks.) It 
will be said that the Writ is a Writ of course, .and that from 
this there is no varying. 2709 Steele Toiler No. v 3 
Their Congratulations and (jondoleances are equally Words 
of Course. 2739 in Col. Rec, Penn^lv, V. 392 He thought 
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it a Matter of Course. 179S1_ Jemima II. 87 You profess a 
msh to oblige me, said Rosina ; if only words of course, I 
beg you will spare my ear. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 88 
A case in which this right m supported, as a thing of course. 
1849 Macaulay Speech in Mise. JVritings (1889) 749 i 
I am not using a mere phrase of course, when I say, etc. 
X862 Trollofc Orley F, xiii. 09 As for her innocence, that 
was a matter of course. He knew that she was innocent. 

b. adverbial. In ordinary or due course, accord- 
ing lo the customary order, as a natural result. 
+ Of common course : ordinarily, as an every-day 
occurrence. 

154a Udall Erctsm. A f of It. 53 a, Of course and custom. 
XS48 Hall 9b, A pardon, .which either is graunted 

of course, or y« kyng of pytee and compassion geveth. X647 
Clarendon Hist,^ Red. in. (1702) I. 207 No man presuming 
to intimate, that it should be granted in any other manner 
than of course it had been. i6$j Heylin Ecclesict Vindicetia 
II. 472 That not once or twice, but of common course. X736 
R UTLCR A ttetl. II. vi. 325 Information .. is by no means always 

f iven us of course. X772 Jtmitts Lett. Ded. (1804) I. 9 To 
issolve the present parliament a year or two before it ex- 
pires of course. 1843 Stephen Laws Eng. II. 391 It was 
at one time made a question whether giving the royal apent 
to a single bill did not of course put an end to the session. 

c. Hence, in qualification of the whole clause 
or sentence : Naturally, as will be expected in the 
circumstances; for obvious reasons, obviously. 
(Sometimes used as an emphatic affirmative reply.) 

1823 J. D. Hunter Caftiv. N. Amer, 39 She made some 
very particular inquiries about my people, which, of course, 
I was unable to answer. X838 Dickens O. Taoist xxxiv. 266 
You will tell her I am here?. . Of course. x86x M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 32 It would be easy, of course, to exaggerate 
this truth of the continuity of histoi y in to a falseliood. Afod, 
And TOu were present? Of course ; why not? 
t37. On or upon course = 36 b. Obs. 

16x8 Bolton Flomts m.x. 199 The Tide withdrawing upon 
course, during the skirmish. 1626 Ailesbury Passion Sertn. 
24 Thus Pilate, .is desirous that Christ might be uardoned 
upon course. 1677 Gmt. Venice 7 When that is held, tbe 
rest do cease on course, as formerly all the Courts in Rome 
did during their Comitia. 17XX Addison Sfiect. No. 16 p 3 
When I see the Name Ccelia. .at the Bottom of a Scrawl, 1 
conclude on course that it brings me some account of a 
fallen Virgin, etc. 

+ 38, Out of course (adj. and adv.). Out of 
proper order or measure, irregularly, improperly. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 209 pe pape .sauh out of 
cours be wikkednes of Jon. XS48 Hall Chron. 29 b. Master 
Jhon Petit , . wrested scripture and doctors so far out of 
course. xSS3 Grimalde Cicero's Offices (xss6) 8$ He spake 
matiie thinges notablie, but this, oute of course. 

VIII. 39. Comb.f as courae-end. {Change- 
ringing), see sense 24 ; course-stone, one of a 
course or series of stones (see 2 a b), 

X883 Eirtn. Daily Past 19 Oct. 7 +116 peal has the tenors 
together throiuhout, and is in six parts with 120 ‘ course 
ends’. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 252 Stones called 
Corsestones, Weighing 12 tunne. X663 J. Webb Stone- 
IIeng{ij2^ 17 He sets down, .twelve Tun unto his Course- 
stones, and six or seven lo his Cronets over them. 

Course (ko«Js), v. Also 5 coura, 6 cource, 
cowxaae, ooarae. [f. CouBSis sb. in various senses, 
giving verbal senses unconnected with each other.] 

1. To pursue or hunt (game) with hounds ; sj^c. 
to hunt (hares) with greyhounds in view (not by 
scent) ; see Cotibsing- vbl. sb. a. Iratts. 

*SS“ J" Coke Eng. 4 Fr. Heralds (1877) 57 Falow-dere, 
wylde bores, and wolves for noble men to course. 1533 
Eden Decades 2 As it hadde hyn hares courced with gre- 
houndes. 1381 Mulcastpr Positions xxv. (1887) 99 To hunt 
a hare, and course a hart. X771 E. Long Trial Dog 
'Porter' in Hone II. 209 He'll never course hares again. 
1870 Blaine Encycl. Rural Sforts v. 551 The animals which 
were coursed by the ancients were of very different kind.^ 
buch as the wild ass, the stag, the mountain goat, the wolf, 
jackal, boar, fox, hare, etc. 

b. absol. 

1368 Hist, Jacob 4 Esau v. i. in Harl. Dodsley II. 246 He 
coursed and coursed again with his do|:s here. X396 Siiaks. 
Tam. SItr. Induct, ii. 40 Say thou wilt course, thy gray- 
hounds are as swift As breathed Stags. X637 N. Whiting 
Albino 4 B. 32 He bowled, coursed, angled m the brooke, 
His pleasure was his joy. 1841 Lever C. CIMalley xxiii, 
She hunted with Smith Barry's hounds . . she coursed, 
practised at a mark with a pistol, 
c. trans. To course away. 
i8xa S. Rogers Columbus iii. 3 With hawk and hound I 
coursed away the hour. 

2. trails. To chase, pursue, run after. 

1386 J. Hooker Girald, Irel. in Holinshed II. 135/3 Sir 

J ohn Perot . . so coursed and followed them . . that he left 
im no one place to rest in. x6oo Shaks. A. Y.L. ii. i. 39 
The big round teares Cours’d one another downe his inno- 
cent nose In pitteous chase. X786 tr. Beckfords Vathek 
(1868) 25 Some couising butterflies, others culling flowers. 
1873 G. C. Davies Mount, ^ Mere xvi. 133 Inky banks of 
clouds . . coursed each other rapidly across the pale stormy 
blue of the heavens. 

+ 3, To pursue, persecute, worry, trouble. Obs. 
1466 Plumpton Corr. 17 To make prossis against my 
Coussin Godfrey, to bring the issues and profits that he 
hath received. . and else to cours him from day to day. x6oo 
Holland Livy iii. xi. 96 [He] coursed and tioubled \agitare\ 
the Commons, and persecuted the Tribunes as it were with 
open warre. 

+ 4. To chase or drive with blows ; hence, to 
drub, trounce, thrash. Obs. 

2383 Abp. Sandys Serin, (1841) 37 He bestirred him with 
his whip, coursed those simoniacal choppers and changers. 
1380 tr. Marprel, Effit. Civ b, Let me take you againe in 
such a prancic, and ile course you. 1396 Spenser F. Q, v. 


iv. 44 That mighty yron man With his strange weapon . . 
Them soiely vext, and courst, and overran. 1611 Cotgk., 
Accommoder . . also, to course, beat, cudgeil. Ibid. s.v. 
Robbe, He courst his coat or Ja^et soundly. 

5. intr. To rtin or gallop about, to run as in a 
race, to career; also transf. of liquids, etc. 

Ld. Burners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) F viij, A 
trumpettour, that coursed as a knyght vpon a horse. 1598 
Grenbwey Tacitud Ann. xit. viii. (1622) 165 Caractacus 
coursing hither & thither. x6oa Shaks. Hton. i. v. 66 
Swift as Quick-siluer, it courses through The natural Gates 
and Allies of the Body. 1674 tr. Sch^ePs Lapland xxvii. 
125 To course tbroimh Woods and Mountains. X735 Somer- 
ville Chase i. 187 m wanton Rings Coursing around. .The 
merry multitude disporting play. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 
1 . 266 Coursing like a colt across its lawns. 1830 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. x. 79 Raising her hand to her face 
to wipe off the tears that were coursing down her cheeks. 

yfg. 1^2 Tennyson Gard. Daughter 217 We spoke of 
other things ; we coursed about The subject most at heart. 
+ b. To course it ; in same sense. Obs. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sinnes Round i, Sorrie I am, 
That my offences course it in a ring. 169X Ray Creation 
(1714) 141 She [the Mole] courses it not on the ground like 
a rat or mouse, but lives under the earth. 

+ c. fig. To ‘ run ’ aver or through successively 
a number of particulars, writings, etc. Obs. 

1398 Shaks. Merry IV. l iii. 72 She did so course o’re my 
exteriors with such a greedy intention. X641 Milton Re- 
Jorm. 1. (1851) 16 It were t^ious to course through all his 
writings, ct X734 North Lives (1S26) III. 337 After they 
have coursed through all sciences and literate enquiries. 

6 . intr. To steer or direct one’s course ; to take 
or pursue a particular course. 

r 8 S 5 Sden Decades 61 Coursynge alonge by all the coastes 
and goulfes. 2723 De Poe Voy. round World (1840) 343 
They took the southernmost channel . and thus they coursed 
for three or four days. 1772 Ann. Reg. 134/2 The Roman 
roads that couised from Mancunium to the neighbouring 
stations. 1823 J. D. Hunter CaHbi. N. Amer, 32 We 
..then coursed down a considerable stream. 1833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xlv. (1856) 419 We coursed more than the 
third of a mile in almost a direct line. 

+ 7. intr. To run a course (in a fight or tourna- 
ment). Obs. 

X396 Spenser Q. iv. iv. 30 So as they courst, and tumeyd 
here and theare. 

+ b. Oxford Univ. To oppose a thesis in the 
, Schools. Obs. 

1660 [see Coursing vlt. sb. 3J. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 
479 He did with as much fai^ty course (or oppose his An- 
tagonist) in the publick Schools, as in Latine. 

8 . trans. [from 5 .] To run or move swiftly over 
(a place) or along (a particular path). 

X789 WoRDsw. Even, Walk 21 In thoughtless gaiety I 
coursed the plain. x8ox Southey TlMlaia vi. xxvii, Tears 
coursed his burning cheek. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv, 117 
Fauns, .tired With coursing the wide pastures, 
b. To follow the course of. rare. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captiv. N. Amer, 66 We proceeded 
onward, coursing occasionally the streams, and then cross- 
ing one range of hills after another. 

9. causal. To cause lo run, exercise in running ; 
to give (a horse) a run ; to use (greyhounds) in 
coursing. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 334 She would couise horses, and 
ride them to water. x6oo Hakluyt Voy, (1810) III. 147 
Some of the Mariners went on shore to course dogs. x6^ 
R. H. School Recreai. 29 Couise not your Horse hard 4 or 
S Days before your Match, a 18x9 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Wks. I. ig The greyhound ye desired to course. x868 
Rogers Pol. Econ. ii. (ed. 3) 10 Two grey-hounds will run 
down more hares, if they course in unison, than if they are 
coursed separately. 

+ 10.^^. To turn over in one’s mind. Obs. rare. 

1600 Holland Livy xl. viii. 2064 He walked up and 
downe alone . . coursing and discoursing Xvelutans^ many 
matters in his head. 

+ 11. To put through a course (of physic). Obs. 

*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Coup ii. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 You 
have been dosing me ever smce I was horn . . you have 
thoughts of coursing me through Quincy next spring. 

12 . Mining. (See quot.) 

1831 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb, * Durh. 
17 Coursing, conducting the air backwards and forwards 
through old workings, by means of stoppings, properly ar- 
ranged. Air is usually coursed or shethed ' two and two 
or * three and three ’, according to the greater or less quan- 
ti^ of fire-damp evolved. 

Coizrse, v.^, to exchange, etc. : see Coe3B v. 

Course, obs. f. Coabsi!,Coese,Co 8 s j^.^jCdbsb. 
+ Coil‘rse-a-park. Obs. Name of a country 
game, in which a girl called out one of the other 
sex to chase her. 

16x3 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iii. 19 Staid with the 
maides to runne at barlibreake : Or that he cours’d a parke 
with females fraught. Which would not runne except they 
might be caught, x^ G.'R, Witts Recreations (N.), At 
course-a-park, without all doubt, He should have first been 
taken out By all the maids i’th town. 1673 Teonge Diary 

5 1825) 1 12 Like boys and gyrles at course-a-packe, or barly 
ireakes. 

Coursed (koojst),^/. a, [f. Coubsb sb. & v.J 
1. [f. the vb.] Chased, sfec. as a hare by grey- 
hounds. 

X74a Somerville Hohbinol in. 427 So the cours’d Hare to 
the close Covert flies. 1888 Harpers Mag, July 199, I 
swerved like a coursed hare. 

2. [f. thesb.] Ofmasonry: Laid or set in courses. 
x83x Ruskin Stones Ven, I. v. § 6 There are solid as well 
as coursed masses of precipice. i86x Smiles Engin. II. 173 
The whole of the masonry was plain rustic coursed work. 


CoUTSeless, a. Without a (definite) course. 

1S43 Hirst Poems 68 Vessels rudderless and courseless. 

+ Cou'rsely, adv. Obs. [f. CoxiESB sb. -k -LT 2.] 
In due or ordmary course or order- 
c X440 Promt. Parv. 271 Kende, or kynde of thyngys }>at 
Godd cowrslyhathe insett, naiura. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 59 The 12 signes. .In the zodiak cercle had passyde 
coursly. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vir. ccxxxviii 276 He lenewed 
coarsely the Chartre house of Witham, besyde Salysbury. 

Couraely, -ness, obs. ff. Coarsely, -ness. 
Courser^ (koe-jssi). [In earlier sense im- 
mediately repr. OF. courseur, L. cursor-ent, n. of 
action from currSre to run : in later senses prob. 
directly f. Cotibse v. or Course sb. + -eb.^] 

+ 1. A runner; one who runs in a race, a racer. 

a X300 Cursor M. 267 (Cott.) Cursur \v.r. cursor, coursur] 0 
werld man aght it call For almast it ouer-rennes all, 1652 
Gaulb Magastroin. 309 A certain courser, intending to try 
his speed at the Olympick games. 

+ 2. One who chases or pursues. Obs. 
x3go R. Harvey PI. Pirc. 16 The greatest coursers, and 
professed hunteis of dumbe dogs, X673 Wycherley Gentl. 
Dancing-Master i. ii, If he cannot protect us from the con- 
stable, and these midnight coursers, ’tis not a house for us. 
+ 3. Courser ofbtdls ; a bull-bailer. Obs. 

*599 Minsheu Dial. Sp. ^ Eng. (1623) 20 , 1 was once a 
courser of Buis, and I alwaies tooke pleasure in fierce Buis. 
+ 4. A disputant in the schools (in Oxford 
University) : see Course v. 7 b. Obs. 

1638 Wood LVe (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 242 A noted sophlster 
and a remaikable courser. .in the public schooles. x688 
Miege Fr. Diet., Courser or Disputant in Schools. 

6 . One who practises the sport of coursing. 

X78X P, Beckford Hunting (1802) 29 Some coursers even 
pretend, that all, not being of the fashionable colour, are 
curs, and not greyhound-s. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. Ixxx, 
Hunters bold, and coursers keen. x87a Blaine Entycl. 
Rur. Sports § 1910 The fore-legs . . are more important 
organs in the greyhound than many a courser imagines, 
b. A dog used for conrsing. 

x6oo Surflet Countrie Partite vii. xxix. 855 Collers hung 
with bets put about the dogs neckes which are called 
coursers. x88a Daily News 15 Feb. 4/6 A sale of _grey- 
hounds . . [The] famous courser Salamis brought 245 guineas. 
x886 Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 14/1 Some twenty greyhounds. . 
racers and not coursers, 

6 . A building stone used in forming a course. 

1885 Blacklaw Quarry Price List, Coursers 6 in. by 6 in. 
per lineal foot. 

Courses ^ (k 6 “'isai). Forms: 4 couroere, 
oorsour, 4-5 ootirsero, coursour, 5 oursoure, 
(5 couroyer, corsiare, coreser, couresero, cowrs- 
sor, -ser, ooraowyT), 5-6 ourser, 6 ouxsore, 
ootursor, 6-9 Sc. cursour, 4 - courser, [a. F. 
coursier. Os. corsicrt=Vt. corsier, It. corsierei—lj. 
type *cursdrius, f. cursus : see Course. In ME. 
the ending -owi'was often erroneously substituted.] 
1. orig. A large powerful horse, ridden in battle, 
in a tournament, etc. [cf. Course j^. 5 ] ; a charger. 

b. Since 17 th c. usually taken as; A swift 
horse, a racer. But in either sense now only poetic 
or rhetorical. 

c 1300 K. A Us. 4056 And sette him on an hygh corsour. 
*393 Gower Cotf- HL 42 A couiser, that he sholde ride 
Into the felde. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr, Sovile v. x. (2483) 201 A 
fayre courcyer brydeled with gold. 2484 Caxton Chivalry 
25 Kni3tes ou;! to take coursers to luste and to go to 
tornoyes. 1301 Douglas Pal. Hon, 351 Vpon a bardit 
curser stout and bald. 2333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 232 
This Colgernus vpone ane cursour wycht. With speir in 
band all aed in armor brycht 1393 Shaks Rich. II, i. ii. 
51 That they may breake his foaming Coursers hacke, And 
throw the Rider headlo^ in the Lists, 2630 R, Johnson's 
Kingd. ^ Comiiiw. 422 The Courser of Naples, .though he 
be not so swift as the Spanish Genet, yet is he better able 
to indure travell, and to beare the weight of Armor. _ 1632 
J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 35 Armed at all pieces, 
and mounted on a great Courser. 278X Gibbon Decl. 4 B. 
III. xlviii. 58 He entered the lists on a fiery courser. XW7 
Bryant Poettts, Brighter Day ii, The fiery coursers fling 
Their necks aloft, and snuff the morning wind. 

b. *697 Dryden Virg, Georg, iii. 27 Then I, .a hundred 
Coursers from the Goal will drive. 2729 ToxmiBusiris i, i, 
Ethiopia sends A thousand courseis fleeter than the wind, 
1839 Thirlwall Greece VI, 223 He alighted from his 
chariot, mounted a fleet and eager courser. 

+ 2. A stallion. Obs. or Sc. 

1483 Cath, Augl. 79 A Cowrssor, admissarius, 1370 
Levins Manip. 72/22 A courser, eqnm admissarius, i8w 
Jamieson, Cursour, couser, emser, a stallion. x86a Hislop 
Prov. Scot. 5 A fey man and a cursour fears na the deil, 

3. Comb., as courser-breeding ppl. adj. 

2723 Pope Odyss, xxu 374 Wide Elis' courser-breeding 
plain. 

Courser 3 (koe'isoi), Zool. [ad. L. ctirsorius, 
orig. adj. 'adapted to nmtiing’, used subst. as a 
generic name.] A bird of the genus Ctirsorius, 
noted for swift running; esp. C. isahellinus, the 
cream-coloured courser, a native of Northern 
Africa, very rarely seen in England. 

2766 Pennant II.ioS. 2840 tr. CuvieYs Anitn. Kingd. 
237 We shall place near the plovers and oyster-catcher.s, 
the Courser. 2878 T. 'S.kvdh Return Native 1. x, A cream- 
coloured courser had used to visit this hill, a bird so rare that 
not more than a dozen have ever been seen in England. 

Courser var. of Cobser, Obs., dealer. 
Coursette, obs. f. Corset. 

Coursey, -ie, obs. ff. Curtsy, var. of Courby. 
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Coursing (koa'isig), vhl. sh^ [f. Course ».] 

L The action of the verb Course; running, 
racing, pursuing, etc. 

1568 Gbaiton Chron. II. iot There shall bee no such 
gadding nor coursing over any more to Roine._ *586 Cogan 
Haven Health L (1636) ^ There was wrastling, running 
with Horses.. coarsing with Cbarriots. i6ia Bkerewood 
La»ig. ^ Relig. xiii. 138 The coursings and streamings of 
rivers, .from the midland parts toward the sea. 

2 . spec. The sport of chasing hares or other 
game with greyhounds, by sight. 

1538 Leland Itia. VII. los Faire Launds^or Coursynge. 
itSad Bacok Sylva § 990 In Coursing of a Deere, or Hare, 
with Grey-Hounds, cijitt C. Fiennes Diary r A fine 
Champion Country pleasant for. .Rideing, Hunting, Course- 
ing. 1870 Blaine Rural Sports v. 351 Coursing, 

as a popular term, is understood to denote a branch of hunt- 
ing, in which the dogs, .pursue their game by sight only. 

attrih. 1837 Lockhart Scott xlix, A grand coursingmatch 
on Newark hill. 1848 Thackeray Veai. Fair od, Bute 
Crawley didn’t go to a coursing meeting. 

1 3 . Oxford Univ. The opposing or challenging 
of a thesis in the Schools. Obs. 

1660 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 333 In Oliver's time 
..excellent disputations and much zealous coursing. i6^a 
— 4 .ih. Oxon. 11 . €03 Coursing in the time of Lent, that is 
the endeavours of one party to run down and confute an- 
other in disputations, did commonly end in blows, a 1683 
Shaftesbury in Remits, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 36 In the year 
1637 I went to Oxford to Exeter College . . [We] did then 
maintain in the schools coursing against Christ Church, 

4 . Comb., as coursing-joint (see quot.). 

_ 1874 Knight Did. Mech., Coursing-joint, the mortar- 
joint between two courses of bricks or stones. 

t CouTsingjTii/. sh.^ Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Course 
j^.] (See quot.) 

1549 Latimer xsi Scnn. hef. Edw, VI fArh.) 30 The 
ky nges grace hath systers . . whych by succession and course 
are inheritours to the crowne. Who yf they shulde mary 
withstraungers, what should ensue God knoweth. But God 
graunt they neuer come vnto coursyng nor succedynge, 

Con'rsing, ppl. a. [-iNct ^.] That comses : 
see the verb. 

1599 Shaks. He/e. V, i. ii. 143 We do not meane the 
coursing snatchers onely. 1733 Somerville CAase i. 229 
The_ mean murd’rous coursing Crew ; intent On Blood and 
Spoil. z8oz Edgeworth Prod. Educ. 1 , 307 Coursing 
Officers, and waichiug officers. 

Coursiter, -or, obs. fif. Cursitor. 

Coursse, obs. f. Corse, 
t CoUTsy, -sey . Obs. Also -sie. [a. obs. F. 
coursie, corsieQa Cotgr. i6tr) — It. corsia, deiiv. 
of corso Course.] A raised passage from prow to 
poop of a galley over the rowing benches. 
x6xi Cotgr., Coursie, the Coutsey; or, the Gallerielike 
space, on both sides whereof the seats of the slaues are 
placed. X687 J. Phillips Quix. 377 With that the Admiral, 
leaping upon the Coursey, ‘Courage, Boys, all hands to 
work, let her not scape Us a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. 
lii. 429 Hatches, Decks, Coursies, Bends and Walls of his 
Carricks. 

Court (k 5 «t), Forms : 2-4 curt, 3 kurt, 
(4 courete, ourtb.), 4-5 kourt(t, 4-6 ourte, 
oort(e, 4-y oourte, (5 oourtte, oowrtt, cownrt, 
konrtt, 5-6 oowrte, 6 oortte), 3- court. [Early 
ME. ciirl, courtf a. OF. cort, curt, later court 
(from i5thc. cour) = Pr. cort, Sp. and It. corte 
L. cohort-em, cbrt-em (nom. cohors, cars, in med.L. 
cortis, airtis') court, ppultry-yarcl, yard, enclosure, 
also company of soldiers (CoHORl), crowd of 
attendants, retinue. At an early date the French 
word appears to have been associated with L. 
ciiria (which has not itself survived in Romanic), 
and hence apparently the series of senses under 
branches III and IV, in which ciiria is the regular 
med L. equivalent.] 

I. An enclosed area, a yard. 

1 . A clear space enclosed by walls or sur- 
rounded by buildings ; a yard, a court-yard ; e.g. 
that surrounding a castle, or that left for the sake 
of light, etc. in the centre of a large building or 
mass of buildings; formerly also a farm-yard, 
ironltry-yard. At Cambridge, the usual name for 
a college quadrangle. 

AX300 Cursor M. 9934 (Cott.) pat castel brightnes sua 
vngnede Oueral pat curt_ on lenght and hrede, X377 
Langl. P. pi. B, XV. 466 Rist as capones in a court cometh 
to mennes whistlynge, 1535 Coverdale 2 Sa/n. xvii. 18 
They, .came to a mans house at Bahurim, which had a well 
in his couite. 1342 Boordr Dydary 238 Than deuyde the 
lodgynges by the cyrcuyte of the quadryuyall courte. 
*SSS En^ii Decades 239 There are.. in the castell.. three 
very large courles in the which the noble men of the courte 
liaue fteyr lodgynges. i6xx Bibij: Esther v. i Esther .. 
stood in the inner court of the kings house, xfias Bacon 
Ess. Buildi/^^AFa.) 530 And in all the foure Corners of 
that Court, Faire Staire Cases. 1724 De Foe Metn. Cava- 
lier (1840) 78 The king came down into the castle court. 
1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich’s Architjxi/Z) 147 'Throu^ the 
entiance you go into the great court. x8a8 Scott?'. M. 
Perth xvii. The jolly train halted before the door of Sir 
John Ramorny’s house, which a small court divided from 
the street. i86a Stanlcv yjw. Ch. (rSyy) I. iv. 75 Round 
the cloisters of the vast courts into which these gateways 
opened were spacious mansions. 

b. Each of the uncovered enclosures surrounding 
the Jewish tubemack, and constituting the temple 
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area round the fane or sanctuary on Mount Moriah.' 
[Vulg. atrium.'] 

1335 CovLKOALE Ps. Ixiv. 4 Blesscd is the man whom 
thou chosest. .that he may dwell in thy courte, 1611 Bible 
Ex. xxvii. 12 And for the breadth of the Court, on the West- 
side shalbe hangings of Mty cubits. — Ps. Ixxxiv. 2 My 
SDuIe longeth, yea euen fainteth for the courts of the Loid. 
Jig. 16x9 W. Whately Gods^ H/isb.i. 32 The true Chnp 
tian. .hath farre more to doe in the inward roomes of his 
•soule, than in the outer court of his conuersation. 1874 
Morley Co/upros/eise (18861 30 Those who unfortunately 
have to sit in the darkness of Uie outer court. 

c. A section or subdivision of the area of an 
Exhibition building, a museum, or the like, open 
above (to the general roof), and usually devoted to 
the products of a particular country, or depart- 
ment of science, art, or industry. 

This application of the word appears to have originated 
in the structure of the building in Hyde Park for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. The rows of pillars supporting the 
roof, which crossed each other at right angles, divided the 
central area into a number of rectangular sections; these 
being themselves open to the lofty roof, while bordered 011 
two sides by galleries supported by the pillars, suggested 
courts within buildings, and soon received the name ; the 
term was fuller extended in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham (as in the Alhambra, Egyptian, Pompeian, and Renai^ 
sance Courts), and in later Exhibitions has been used with 
still greater ^tension ; it has also been, with more dose- 
ness to the original notion, applied to the central ojpen area 
of a museum, surrounded by its arcades and galleries. 

1831 lllust. Lotid. News 3 May 364/1 The very nature of 
the construction of the building suggests its subdivision 
into courts ; and this is distinctly illustrated in the plan of 
the gallery., there are four of these Iarge_ courts, and two 
smaller ones, paralld with Ae transept in each of these 
western divisions of the Building, .from the gallery these 
courts form a most interesting feature In the arrangements. 
Ihtd. 31 May 494 The Tunis Conit. Ibid. 493 The Canadian 
Court . . The Building Court. x8S4 {.title) The Ten Chief 
Courts of the Sydenham Palace. x86a lllust. Lo/id, News 
XL. 315/1 {Inter/eatio/ial Exhib^ The French Couit 
will be the largest.. section of the foreign department in 
the whole building. x886 Guide to Colo/iial ij Ittd Exhib. 
21 The Court devoted to Tea, Clofiee, and Tobacco is filled 
with the largest assortment of specimens ever got together, 
i^x Kelly’s Direct. Oxfordsh. ^7/2 TJie Oxford University 
Museum. .The main entrance . . leading into a large lobby 
and thence into the great Court, which has a glass roof 
supported by iron columns and arches . . the court is sur- 
rounded by an open arcade of two storeys. 

+ 2 . A large building or set of buildings standing 
in a court-yard ; a large house or castle. In early 
times applied to a manorial honse ; s=Buby. Obs. 

xagy R- Glouc. (17*4) Hu by gonne hem to sprede. 
And robby aboute & berne, & courtes adoun caste. Ibid. 
346 Curt Lincolne & Berkelc, & other courtes also, Were 
aboute in the lond tho a fure ido. c X300 Hcaieloh 1685 His 
wif he dide with him lede, Vn-to pe heye curt [Ubbe's 
castle] he yede. c 1320 Sir Beues 334 Towaid is kourt \v,r. 
hous] he [Sir Saber] him kende. X377 Langl. P. PI, _B. 
XIII. 23 Conscience . . bad me come to his courte, with 
clergye sholde I dyne. 1398 Stow Svrv, xxxiii. (i6(m) 294 
The name of Aldermans burie (which is to say a Court) 
there kept in their Bety or Court-halL 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Court, the principal house in a village. 1887 Parish & 
%TS.KU Kentish Dial. (E.D. S.), Court, or Court lodge, the 
manor house, where the comt leet of the manor is held. 

b. Often in proper names of English manor- 
houses, e.g. Hampton Court, TottetiJiam Court. 

ui3a9 Skelton IVhy not to Court 401 To whyche comt? 
To the kynges courte, Or to Hampton Court? CX630 
Risoon Surv. Devote (17x4) IL 89_ This Nutwell Court 
(which signifies a Mansion-house in a Seigniory). 17^7 
Pope Hot. Episi. n. ii. 232 Delightful Abs-court, if its 
fields afford Their fiaits to you, confesses you its lord. 
1842 Tennyson Audley Court 3 Let us picnic there At 
Audley Court. 

3 . In a town ; A confined yard or more or less 
quadrangular space opening off a sli eet, and built 
around with houses ; ‘ a small opening inclosed 
with houses and paved with broad stones, dis- 
tinguished from a street’ (J,). 

_ In towns, usually tenanted by the poor, except where, as 
in the City of London, they have been converted into busi- 
ness offices, e.g. Coptkall Court, Hatton Court (Tbiead- 
needle Street), and the like. 

1687 Lo/id. Gaz, No. 2298/3 He liv'd in Drury-lane in 
King’s-Head-Courtj 1799 tr. Meister's Lett. Eng. 178 
Lanes and Courts [in London] are passages thiough which 
no carriage can pass, and, therefore, they are commonly 
paved in the same manner as the footways. x8^8 Lytton 
Leila, r. v. He . , continued his way with rapid strides, 
through VMOUs courts and alleys. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. 
Tadpole xix. (1870) 177 The shop . . was situated in a little 
narrow court. xSBs L'pool Daily Post 30 June 4/6 A city- 
bred child, brought up in narrow, dingy streets and courts. 
4 :, An enclosed quadrangular area, uncovered or 
covered, with a smooth level floor, in which tennis, 
rackets, or fives are played; the plot of ground 
marked out for lawn-tennis ; also applied to each 
of the quadrangular divisions marked on such 
grounds. (See Tennis-court, etc.) 

13x9 in Lett. 4- Papers Hen. VIII (Brewer) III. ii, The 
tennis court at Richmond. xsSy Holinshes Chro/t. 543 He 
would tosse him som London balles that perchance would 
shake the walles of the best oiuit in France. 1399 Shake. 
Hm. V, 1. ii, 265 Tell him, he hath made a match with such 
a Wrangler, That all the Courts of France will he disturb'd 
With Cliaces. _ X684 R. H. School Recreat. 84 Tennis, .is a 
Pastime^sed in close or open (Courts, by striking a little 
Round Ball to and fro . . with . , a Racket. X878 Julian 
Marshall A/en, Te/enis xis In order to understand the 


game of Tennis, one should first of _al[ become acquainted 
with the arena, or Court, in which it is played. Ibid. 117 
The aiea enclosed between the lines x and p, and the 
walls, may be called the service-court ; and the area en- 
closed between x,p, h, and the main wall, pass-court. 

II. A princely residence, household, retinue. 

5 . The place where a sovereign (or other high 
dignitary) resides and holds state, attended by his 
retinue. 

This sense is said to have arisen In Old French, the name 
curt being applied to the residences of the eaily Frankish 
kings on their lural domains : see Littre, and cf. sense 2. 
But the actual histoiy is involved in obscurity from the 
paucity of early evidence. 

asi'jiLo/soHg in Coit. Horn. 231 An rice king, . wolde. . 
3eclepien all his under-^eod ]jat hi. .to his curt [Eerie] come 
sceolde. X377 Langl. P. PL B. viii. is pei. .knowen con- 
trees and courtes and many kynnes places, c 1386 Chaucer 
K/its. T. 646 He . . Is liden in to the feeldes hym to pleye 
Out of the court were it a myle or tweye. 1480 Caxton 
Descr. E/tg. 17 The messageis of Rome came to the grete 
Arthure court. 1334 Tindale Luke vii. 25 They_ which are 
gorgeously apparelled and lyue delicatly are in kynges 
courtes. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L, i. iii. 43 Mistris, dispatch 
you with your safest haste. And get you from our Court. 
1667 Milton P. L.i. 497 In Courts and Palaces he also 
Reigns And in luxurious (Jities. 1848 Macaulay Hist. E/ig. 
II. 509 The quarters of William now began to present the 
appearance of a court. 

6 . The establishment and surroundings of a 
soveieign with his councillors and retinue. 

«X223 Ancr. R. 2x0 Auh heo lehheS to J>e ueonde, & 
beo 3 alle ine his hirde, & serueS him ine his kui t. 1340 
Ayenb. 236 Ac ulatouis and lye3eies bye)> to grat cheap me 
hare coit. (X400 Maundev, (Roxb.) vi. 18 pe maner of his 
[the Soudan’s] couite schold 1 wele ynogh ken. _ 1398 
Shaks. Merry IV. 11. ii. 62 When the Court lay at "Windsor. 
1663 Boyle Occas. Rejl, v. v. (1673) 3^^ It will, .be imitated 
by ^1 those on whom the Court has Influence. 1704 Addi- 
son Italy 9 Pictures of the reigning Beauties _of the Court 
of France. 1830 D'Israeli Cleas. I, HI. vi. 93 Chailes 
appears to have designed that his Court should resemble 
the literary Court of the Medici. _i8si Tennyson To the 
Quee/e 25 May children of our childien say.. ‘Her court 
was pure 

b. without article or other defining word {at 
court, to court, etc.), primarily meaning the place, 
but including the persons and proceedings. Cf. 
at church, council, school, etc. 

c X300 Beket 165 He com to court and was in god offiz 
With the Archebisdiop of Canterbury. ^1386 Chaucer 
Prol, 140 And peyned hire to countrefete cheere Of court, 
and been estatlich of manere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1x527 All 
the councell iro kourtt was clenely depertid. a 1329 Skel- 
ton {Utli), Why come ye nat to Courte? x6ii Shaks. 
Cywo. HI. iv. 129 You shall be mist at Court. tfX704T. 
Brown E/ig, Sat. Wks, 1730 I. 29 His writings . . had the 
air of Court. X73p JoHNSON/rf&r No. 64 f 3 , 1 appeared at 
court on all publick days. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 1118 , 1 
go in state to court, to meet the Queen. 

c. The Court : as an institution. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 264/4 She norysshed them more 
for desert than for the courte. a 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Cnst. 
Country ii. The court’s a school, indeed, in which some 
few Learn virtuous principles. 1707 Curios, i/e Hush, 4- 
Card. 22 Every one is tir’d with being here, but the Court 
enervates our Resolution. 1803 Scott Last Mi/tsir. in. 
ii. Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

7 . The body of courtiers collectively ; the 
retinue (councillors, attendants, etc.) of a sovereign 
or high dignitary. (Construed as plural.) 

qi3oo C/trsorM. ^244 (Cott.) Joseph of his fader herd, 
Wit his cqit gain him he ferd. a 1400-30 A lexa/eder g8i 
A crie pat all pe curie knijtis and erles Suld put paim in-to 
presens his precep to here. 1481 Caxton Reynard i. (Arh.) 
5 Whan the kynge of alle heestis had assemblid alle his 
court. 1600 Disc. Coterie Co/tspir. in Moyses Me//i. (1733) 
266 All the huntsmen, .attending his majestie on the green, 
and the court making to their horses. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist.'(y]iB) VII. 198 In the presence of the Great Duke of 
Tuscauy and his court. 1859 Thackeray Virgi/e. xxii. If 
the king and the whole court are standing by 1 1830 Ten- 
nyson Gui/tevere 21 One mom when all the court, Green- 
suited.. Had been, their wont, a-maying. 

+b. An escort. Obs. 

0x470 Henry Wallace i. 381 Part of the court had Wal- 
lace labour seyne. Ibid, iv. 22 Wallace sum part befor the 
court furth raid. 

8 . The sovereign with his ministers and cotin- 
cillors as the ruling power of a state, or in inter- 
national relations. (Construed as singular.) 

*393 Gower ConJ. III. 163 In Chambre whom the court 
avaunceth. 1631 Sir E. Nicholas in N, Papers (Camden) 
234 To give you some pertinent notice of the affaires of the 
Irench court. 184X Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 641 An 
assignment granted to him by the court of Delhi. 1848 W. 
H. Kelly tr, L. Bla/ec’s Hist. Te/e Y. II. 622 The two 
cabinets whose union had caused the northern courts so 
much uneasiness. Mad. Accredited as ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. 

b. Court of Rome : the papal Curia. 

cxzM S. E/tg. Leg. I. 25/50 pe erende pat huy hroujten 
fram pe court of Rome, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1725) x 
He wente vnto pe courte of Rome, For to tak his penance. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. X2 In pe court of Rome mai no man gey t 
no ^ace, but if it be bowt. 16x3 Shaks. He/t. VllI, 11, li. 
405 The Court of Rome commanding, 

HI- An assembly held by the sovereign. 

9 . A formal assembly held by the sovereign at 
his residence ; in early times, of his councillors 
and great lords, for purposes of administration ; in 
later times to give state receptions, audience to 
ambassadors, and the like. The early use has 
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given rise to the ‘ high court of parliament ’ (sense 
lo), and ‘the king’s courts’ of justice (sense ii) ; 
the modern use is naturally associated with senses 
6 , 7 , as in to be presented at court. 

1*54 O.E. Chrmi. (Laud MS.), And [Henri] held bser [in 
Lundene] mice! curt. _ [The regular phrase said of earlier 
kings was ' heold his hired ’ : cf. 1085, 1091, iio6, iiia] 1700 
Dkydcn Cymmi 4- 42 In that sweet isle where Venus 

keeps her court. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 331 At 
llerlin, the Court was only held or Sundays. 1859 Tenny- 
son Ger. Sf Enid 146 For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old C^aerleon upon XJsk. 1879 Miss Yonge 
Cameos Ser. iv. ix. 109 He. .journeyed to York, and held 
court there for a week. 


ly. A court of judicature, of law, or of ad- 
ministration. 


10. Applied to Parliament. Cf. Sp. Cortes. 

1430 hn^eachm. Dk. Suffolk in Poston Lett. No. 76 I. 

los We. .pray that this be enacte in this your High Courte 
of Parlement. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV. v. ii. 134 Now call 
we our High Court of Parliament, And let vs choose such 
Limb» of Noble Counsaile. 01600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
VIII. vi. § 10 Parliament being a mere temporal court i66a 
Bk. Com. Prayer, A Prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, to be read during their Session. 

11. An assembly of judges or other persons 
legally appointed and acting as a tribunal to hear 
and determine any cause, civil, ecclesiastical, 
military, or naval. 

Justice was in early times administered in assemblies held 
by the sovereign personally (sense 9I, then by judges who 
followed the king as officers of his court ; hence the title 
the King's Courts {curia regis). 

In this sense more fully defined as court of law, lam- 
court, court of jmtice, of judicature. These are distin- 
guished as superior ot inferior, accoiding to their respec- 
tive rank, the highest court of a country or state being 
called the Supreme Court. Court of first instance : a court 
in which a matter must first be tried, as distinguished from 
a court of appeal, to which it may subsequently be carried. 
Court of record : see quot. 1763. 

[1292 Britton 1. i. § i En dreit de nous mesures et de 
nostre Curt. Ihid. § it Sauve les Justices qi suivent nous 
en noslre Court.] 1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 471 The king 
wolde, that in is court the pie solde be driue. cxgoo Beket 
606 That he scholde fram thulke curtbiclipie to the kynge. 
£1320 Cast, Love 239 In (^e kwiges court sit vche day Me 
vs^ jiulke selue lay. ^1330 R. Brunnb Chron. (1723) 173 
pe courte opon him sat, )>e quest filed him & schent, 14^ 
PlumptoH Corr. 91 The serch and the copy of the wrytts, 
out of one cort to another costeth much money, 

Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 243 , 1 do beseech the Court To giue 
the iudgement, Ibid. 338 He hath refus'd it in the open 
Court. *637 Decree Star Chamb. in Milton’s A reop. (Aib.) 
a The Court hath now also ordered. That the said Decree 
shall speedily be Piinted. 1641 Temies de la Ley 94 b, 
The greater part are Courts of recoid, some are not, and 
therfore accounted base Couits in comparison of the others. 
c 167a Hobbes Dial. Com, Znwf (1840) 25 A court of justice 
is that which hath cognisance of such causes as me to be 
ended by the positive laws of the land. 1763 Blackstone 
Comm. 1 . 237 He [the king] therefore has alone the right of 
erecting courts of judicature. Ibid. HI. 24 A court of re- 
cord is that where the acts and judicial pioceedings are en- 
rolled in parchment for a perpetual memorial and testi- 
mony. Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Pleading i. § 2 This 
would often embarrass the jury, and sometimes the Court 
itself. x86.^ Spectator No. 1873. 641 This new Court is to 
be in ecclesiastical matters a Court of first instance. X879 
Froude Cmsar x. no The courts of the Equites . . were to 
be composed two-thirds of knights and one-third only of 
senators. 1886 Mosley Pop, Culture Crit. Misc. 111 . x6 
In crimes and contracts, and the other business of courts of 
law. x888 Bryce Amer. Commrat. xlii. init.. The Judiciary 
in every State includes three sets of courts: — A supreme 
court or court of appeal ; superior courts of record ; local 
couits. 

b. With many specific qualifications indicating 
the sphere, business, or constitution of the court, as 

Base, Burgh, Circuit, County, Criminal, Customary, 
Forest, Hundred, Insolvent, MANORfAL, Police, Sheriff, 
etc. : C. e/" A dmiralty, Arches, Attachments, Augmenta- 
tion, Chancery, Chivalry, Common Pleas, Equity, 
Guestling, High Commission, Justiciary, King’s or 
Queen's Bench, Lodemanage, Piepowder, Probate, Ses- 
sion, Stannaries, Tiends, Trailbaston, Wards, etc., for 
which see these words. 

c. Court of Claims : a court in which claims 


are adjudicated on ; in U. S. a court sitting at 
Washington for Ihe investigation of claims against 
the government ; also, in some States, a coimty- 
court charged with the financial business of the 
county. Court of Conscience or of Bequests : 
a small debt court ; court cf conscience (fig.), con- 
science as a moral tribunal. 

x6o3 Dekker Grissil (Shaks, Soc.) 17 Signor Emulo has 
wariiM my master to the court of conscience. 1680 Dry- 
den Prol, Leds Caesar Borgia 23 One theatre there is of 
vast resort, Which whilome of Requests was called the 
Court. x6^ liUTTRELL Brief Rcl. (1837) 1 . 363 An act for 
erecting a court of conscience at Newcastle upon Tine. 
169X Ibid. II. 314 Many Irish were come to Dublin, .to de- 
mand their estates, which were restored, .a court of claimes 
will be sett up there to decide such matters. X798 W. Hut- 
ton Autohiog, 123 Courts of Requests or Courts of Con- 
science, for the recovery of small debts, were first estab- 
lished in the reign of Henry VIII., and they now exist 
under local Acts, in_ many populous places. x88a Serjt. 
Ballantine Exper, ii. 24 Here and there in the metropolis 
were dotted small debts courts, .called Courts of Request, 
12. The place, hall, or chamber in which justice 
is judicially administered. 

(In many phiases senses ii and is are blended : cf. b.) 


[a X300 Cursor M. 2x435 (Cott.) Bath to J>e queues curt 
\>ai com, pe luu thrali badd giue him dom.] Ibid. 19139 
(Edin.) Pai gaderit pute ba):e prince and priste, and set 
palm in pat corte imide. X481 Caxton Reynard xiii. (Arb.) 
29 Reynart . . wente forth proudly with his neueu thurgh the 
hyest street of the courte. 1330 Palsgr. 210/1 Court wheie 
men plede, avdiioir. X396 Shaks. Merck, V. iv. i. 14 Go 
one and cal the lew into the Court. 1628 Coke On Lilt. 
58 a, Court is a place where lustice is iudicially ministied. 
1862 Trollope Orley F. _xiv. 117 But won't she have to go 
and sit in the court, — ^with all the people staring at her? 
1892 Pall Mall G. 3 Feb. 6/1 The Master of the Rolls : 
What is a court? This remarkably ugly room is called a 
couit, but it is not the ugly room that is a court. It is a 
court because we sit in it. 

b. without aiticle or other defining word {in, 
into, out of court, etc.), including place and pro- 
ceedings. Also in phrases, as fmen of court 
( = men of law), -[* attorneys of court, lifNS op 
COUET. 

a X223 Leg, Kntk. 398 Tu schalt, }>u motUd, to curt cumen 
seoSen. 01300 Cursor M. 9478 (Cott.) pis es bot lagh.. 
Vsed in curtn pis ilk dm. e 2323 E. E. Allii, P. A 700 To 
corte quen pou schal com, per alle ome causez schal be 
tryed. xjgg Pol. Poems (1839) 1 . 409 They cared flbr no 
coyffes That men of couit usyn. X474 Caxton Ckesse 79 
Men of lawe and attomeyes of court. 1336 Chron, Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 17 This yere was a giete debate arose be- 
twene Flet strete and the howsys of corte. x6ix Shaks. 
Wint. T, lit. ii. 10 It is his Highnesse pleasure, that the 
Queene Aroeare in person, here in Court. 1713 Porn 
Frenzy of J. D., Producing further proofs of this truth in 
open court. X883 Sir E. Fry in. Law Rep, 11 Q. Bench 
Div. sg6 A barrister may be . . reprimanded by the judge if 
he misconducts himself in court. Mod, The case had been 
already settled out of court. 

C. Phr. Out of court', said of a plaintiff who has 
forfeited his claim lo he heard; now mostly Jig. 
of arguments having no claim lo consideration. 

X846 Mill Logic in. xx. § a The argument of analogy is 
put out of court. X848 Wharton Law Lex., Out of Court, 
a plaintiff in an action at common law must declaie within 
one year after the service of a wiit of summons, otherwise 
he is out of court. X833 Bright Sp., Russia 7 June, These 
gentlemen are almost, if not altogether, out of court. 1883 
J. Bonar Maltkus ii, i. 232 Though theie is much truth 
still in many of his statements, the conclusion he draws from 
them, .is quite out of couit now. 

13. A session of a judicial assembly ; usually in 
phr, to hold (f keef) a court. (Cf. sense 9.) 

[1292 Britton i. i, § 13 Et volums ausi, qe. .soint les 
Courtz tenues par les suytours.] X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 538 
The constable of Gloucetre. .Held ofte, in the kinges name, 
courtes ver & ner. 14. . Customs of Malian in Surtees 
./IAm. (1890) 38 Thay schall haffe two Ballj fifes and two 
undyr Banyffes..for to hold the fore sayd cowrtt of ther 
own fre will. 1333 Coverdale 2 Macc, iv. 43 Of these 
malteis therfore there was keple a courte agaynst Mcne- 
laus. X613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iv. i. 27 The Archbishop Of 
Canterbury ..Held a late Court at Dunstable. 0x774 T. 
Hutchinson Diary I. 69 The Superior Court was to be 
held the next morning in Boston. x8o6 Gazetteer Scotl, 
(ed. 2) 197 Forfar . . the county town of Aneus-shire, 
where the sheriff has held his courts for upwards of two 
centuries. 

f b, A council of War. (Cf. Coubt-Martial). 

x6a3 Bingham Xenophon 73 When the Reare was come 
vp, immediately he called a Court of Coronels and Cap- 
laines. X663 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ffyji) 302 A Souldier 
..sneezing at a Court of War the whole Company bowed 
and blessed the Gods. 

14, An assembly or meeting of the qualified mem- 
bers of a company or corporation {general court), 
or of the managing board, or council thereof {court 
of assistants, committees, directors, governors, ac- 
cording to the style of these in different corpora- 
tions) ; also, the qualified members or board 
collectively, 

XS27 Minute-book of ihe Mercers’ Company {London), The 
Courte of our Compeny holden the 5th day of March 1436. 
*S 5 S Articles Russia Co, in Hakluyt V(y. (1589) 293 The 
Gouernourj Consuls, Assistants, and whole Company as- 
sembled this day in open court. 1336 Minute-bk. Grocers’ 
Co,, London, {heading), Courte of Assistaunts. x6oo (Dec, 
3x) Charier E, Ind. Co , At any of their publjck Assemblies, 
commonly called their Generm Ckmrt, holden for the said 
Company. x6o8 {title). Letter from the Factors at Bantam 
to the Court of Committees of the East India Company, 4th 
Dec. x6i9-ao Order 4 Consiit. Virginia 4 Rule 14 The 
Treasuier and the Counseil, or the Court, haue power to 
admit any into this Society. Ibid. x8 It shall not be counted 
a Court of Comitties, vnless the Treasurer or Drautie with 
sixe Comitties be present, 1628 Charier of Chas. I to 
Maitachusetts Bay Co,, The said governor, deputy governor, 
and assistants of the said company, .shall or may. .assemble 
and hold and keep a court or assembly of themselves for 
the better ordering and directing of their affairs. ^ x66x 
Charter of Chas, II to E. Ind. Co. 3 At any public As- 
sembly commonly called the Court Geneial, holden for the 
said Company, x^ Charier Bank of Eng. (in Penny 
Cycl. III. 380/1), That thirteen or more of the said go- 
vernors and directors , , shall constitute a Court of Direc- 
tors. 17x3 Loud. Gaz. No. 5097/1 The Sovereign, Re- 
corder, Burgesses, Freemen, and Commonalty of Your 
Majesty’s. . Corporation of Kinsale, assembled at a Couit of 
Deer-hundred, X7aa Act Incorp. Gufs Hosp. is Subject to 
the approbation or disallowance of a General Court or As- 
sembly of such intended Corporation. 1726 Craftsman 
No. 3 (1727) 43 This day was held here [at the East India 
House] a general Court of the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England. 1829 Heath Grocers’ Cmnp, (1869) p. 
vii. The Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers. xi3\Aci renewing Char- 
ter of Sank of Eng, (in Penny Cycl. ill. 383/1), A general 
Court of Proprietors of the Bank shall be held. 1839 Penny 


Cycl. XIV. 118/1 The senior law-oificers of the city have 
seats in the couit [of Common Council], but have no vote. 
. .The sheriffs attend the lord-mayor on state occasions and 
at eveiy court of aldermen. Ibid. 119/1 Certain senior mem- 
bers of the livery, who form what is commonly called ‘ The 
Court of Assistants.’ 1834 Stocqueler Brit. India 43 
There are eighteen directors of the East-India Company, 
ten or more of whom constitute a ‘court’. 

16. General Court-, the designation of the legis- 
latures of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, as 
Colonies and as States of the American Union. 

The former is the continuation of the ‘ general court ' of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, in preceding sense. 

1628 Charter of Chas. I to Maitachusetts Bay Co,, Held 
and kept by the governor, or deputy governor of the said 
company, and seven or more of the said assistants, .which 
four general assemblies shall be styled and called the four 
great and general courts of the said company. 1662 Massach. 
Colony Laws c. 108(18x4)211 It is oidered by this court and 
theauthority thereof, that, etc. 1691 Massach. Praoince Char- 
ter {iZxji 8 Which said great and general couit or assembly 
shall consist of the governor and councilor assistants for the 
time being ; and of such freeholders of our said province or 
territoiy as shall be. .elected or deputed the. .inhabitants 
of the respective towns or places. 1726 Explan. Charter of 
Geo. Ij The representatives, .shall, .elect a fit person out of 
the said representatives to be speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in such general court. 1776 Massach. Prov, 
Laws 10 Geo. Ill, u. 328 An act proviaing for a mote equal 
representation in the General Court, Ibid. c. 33s, i Ind. 
(1814) 701 Whereas the King of Great Biitain hath ^dicated 
the government of this and the_ other United States of 
America, by putting them out of his protection, and unjustly 
levying war against them.. Be it therefore enacted by the 
councU and house of representatives in general court assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, that, etc. i860 Bart- 
lett Diet. Amer., Court, In New England this word is 
applied to a legislative body composed of a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Senate ; as the (General Court of Massachu- 
setts. 1873 JnvoNS Money {iR-j^ The Court of Mas- 
sachusetts oidered, in 1649 [etc.]. 1889 Bryce Amer, 

Conmiw. I. xxxvii. 4x4. 

16. By some Friendly Societies, originall;^ and 
particularly the Foresters, used as the name for 
a distinct local branch, corresponding to the 
' lodge ’, ‘ tent ’, etc. of other Societies ; also a 
meeting of such a branch, and of the central body 
{High Cotirt). 

Adopted fiom the style pf the Court of the Forest or 
Forest-court; cf. the similar use of the terms Ranger, 
IVoodward, etc. 

1831 C. HAZTimcK Friendly Soc. 9 In Januaiy, 1830, the 
foresters consisted of 1553 courts (as they aie named! com- 
prising 80,089 members. 1886 {title), Rules of Coui t ‘ Loyal 
Oxonian* No. aggijBranch of the Ancient Order of Pores, 
ters. Ibid. Rule 23 The Beadles . . shall not admit into Cow t 
any but members of the Order. x8go Report Chief Regr. 
Friend^ Soc. 31 The ‘ Royal Order [of Foresters] ’ ny 
August 1834 bad opened 358 courts.. In that year, .a dis- 
ruption took place, and the ‘Ancient Order* was founded, 
drawing away to itself. .294 courts of the Royal Order. 
Ibid. Ine fir.st ‘ High Court meeting ' was held at Salford 
in that year [183^. Ibid, 224 United Sisters Friendly 
Society, Suffolk Unity.. Cambridge Court. .Cowen Couit 
. .Loyal Clifford Court. 

V. 17. Homage such as is offered at court; 
attention or courtship shown to one whose favour, 
affection, or interest is sought ; in phr. to make or 
pay {one's) court to [F. faire le cour, faire sou 
cour d] = Court v. 3 , 4 . (With quot. 1590 , cf. 
Acoourt.) 

1390 Spenser/'.^, ii. ix.a Him the Piince with gentle 
court did bord. x66j^velvn Mem. (1S57) II 24, I went to 
make court to the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, at 
their house in Clerkenwell. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. (J.), 
Flatter me, make thy court, and say it did. 1712 Arbuth- 
not fokn Bull II. iv. (1735) 32 All the servants in the Family 
made high court to her. 1716 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. 14 Sept., At supper, .tne men had the permission of 
paying their Court. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 1 . ii. 
II His court being rattier made to her mother than to her- 
self. ^1850 Arab. His, (Rtldg.) 126, I went every day at 
certain hours to pay my court to the king. 1873 Black Fr. 
Thule iv. 49 Forgetting all the cow t that should have been 
paid to a pretty woman, 1875 M. Pattison Casaubon 29 
Casaubon . . had probably fallen in love with Estienne’s 
MSS. collections, before he began to pay his court to the 
daughter. 

tl). ? Favour, influence. Obs, 

1637 Rutherford Lett, (1862) I. 314 Let Christ’s love 
bear most court in your soul and that court will bear down 
the love of other things. Ibid, 1 . 351, I am in some piece 
of court with our great King. 

VI, 18. attrib, and Comb, ; a. in sense ‘ of or 
belonging to a royal court’, as court-amour, 
-attendant, -ball, -beauty, -breeding, -bubble, -chap- 
lain, -contempt, -ease, -faction, -^-familial', fashion, 
-favour, -favourite, -flatterer, t -frump, ^ -fucus, 
-intrigue, -lady, -life, -manners, -milliner, -mis- 
tress, -odour, -pageant, -poet, '\-rook, -sermon, -trick, 
-wit, -word ; court-bred, > 1 * -curious, -ridden adjs. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres u. i. 23 Bestowing those 
charges vpon .. Court-familiars and fauorites. x6oi B. 
Jonson Poetaster iv. i. You must look to be envied, and 
endure a few court-frumps for it. t6ij Shaks. fVint. y. iv.iv, 
759 Receiues not thy Nose Court-Odour fiom me ? Reflect 
I not on thy Easenesse Court-contempt? Ibid. 768 Aduo- 
cate's the Court-word for a Pheazant. a 1625 Fletcher 
Elder Br. iv. i. a You are . . Shapes, shadows, and the 
signs of men ; court-bubbles. That every breath or breaks 
or blows away. 1631 Fuller Davids Sin (1867) 233 Court- 
curious entertainment and fine faie, 1633 Ford Brokets 
Hrt. II. ii. (1839) ^6 This same whoreson court-ease is 
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temptation To a rebellion in the veins. 1647 R. Stapylton 
yin'tiial 283 The great court iavorite, Paris, sells The 
major’s place and colonel’s. x6^ Miltoh Eihon, Pref., 
While the king .. -washes over with a courtfucus the worst 
and foulest of his actions. Ibid, iv. By him only and his 
court faction. Ibid, vi, Certainly court-breeding and his 
perpetual conversation with flatterers was but a bad school. 
Ibid, viii. The quibbles of a court sermon. x6sS Bp. J. 
Richardson U^o» Old Test. 385 (T.) The cqurt-ladies 
especially, that were faulty as tne men. a x66x Holyoay 
Juvenal 6g A court-rook, or one that by playing the cog- 
ging jester, and so humouringa lead emperour, was become 
a noble man. 1667 Milton P.L. iv. 767 Not in the bought 
smile Of Harlots . . nor in Court Amours. 167a Villiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 61 I’m sure Sir, I made 
your Cloaths in the Court-fashion. 1677 J. Goodman Penit. 
Pardoned iii. i. {1713) 275 What am I the better . . for 
court-favour and countenance? 1682 Dryden Dk. of Guise 
II. ii, Ha I Grillon here 1 some new court-trick upon me. 
1683 Temple Ment. Wks. 1731 1 . 408 He was by a Court- 
Intrigue recall’d to Madrid. x6s7 Dryden ydEVieiif Ded., 
But was Ovid, the court-poet, so bad a courtier, as, etc. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 57 -p x A Fine Court-Lady, a 17x5 
Wycherley IPks. 23 G^od.) Common court-friends, 

like common court-mistresses, ruin those they nrofess to 
love, by their embraces and friendship. 1738^ Swift Pol. 
Cowiersat. p, xsxiii. Who have been fully convinced, by an 
infamous (^urt-Chaplain, that there is no such place as 
Hell. 1760 Goldsm. at. W, xdii, Court-bred poets. 1787 
Hawkins Life Joimson 273 'rhe refinements of court- 
manners. x8x8 Scott Hri. Midi, xlviii. It was dangerous 
flattery - . to tell a poor minister’s wife that she was like a 
court-beauty. 1836 Prichard Phys. Hist. Mankind (1831) 
I. I Some brilliant ceremony, or court-pageant. iSga 
Thackeray Esmond i. (1876) 2, I wonder shall History 
ever pull off her Periwig and cease to be court-ridden. x8tt 
Miss Bbaddon Fatal Three i. i. She afforded a Court 
Milliner the very best possible scaffolding for expensive 
gowns. 

1 ). in sense ‘ of or belonging to a couit of law’, 
as t cottri-bar, -fee. 

XS71 Golding Calvin m Ps. xxxviii. 13 David borroweth 
not colored Rhetorik from the court-barre. xSaa T. 
Mitchell Aristoph. 1 . 92 And that same stock’s gone off in 
Court-fees And law gratuities, 

19 . Special combinations: couxt-almanoc, an 
almanac or annual hand-book of royal families 
and their courts ; *1* court-book (see qnot.) ; 
t court-bowl, ?some form of the game of bowls 
(perhaps played in a court) j f court-bread, 
bread of the finest quality ,* court-calendar = 
court-almanac ; oourt-ohair, Ir. of L. sella 
curulis, comle chair j + couxt-ohimney, ? a kind 
of small stove ; court circular, a daily record 
of the doings of the Court, published in the 
newspapers; f oourt-oompliment, an insincere 
compliment offered out of politeness; foourt- 
oream, insincere flattery such as is used by cour- 
tiers ; + court-cup (see quot. 1676) ; f court- 
dish (see quot.) ; f court-eleznent, hollowflatteiy 
(cf. court-tvater) ; f court fagot, name of a kind 
of fagot; court-fold, ‘a farm -yard. Wore’ 
(Halliw.) ; court-fool, -jester, a jester kept for 
the amusement of a prince and his court ; f court- 
form, a form of process in the law courts (L. 
formula') ; court-guide, a directory (or section of 
a general directory) containing the names and 
ad^esses of the nobility, gentry, and people in 
‘society’ (the theory being that it contains the 
names of all persons who have been presented at 
court) ; + court-hall, (a) the hall where the king 
holds his court; (i) a manor-house (cf. Codbt- 
hotjsb) ; court-hill, a moot-hill, on which a 
court was held; + court - holder, one who 
holds or presides at a court; too^>i^jack, a 
kind of leathern bottle or jug ; cf. Black-jack ; 
+ court-keeper, (a) = court-holder ; (i) see quot. 
1847; court-lands (see quot.); + court letter, 
the form of letter used in Coubt-hand; f court 
marshal, the marshal of a prince’s household 
( = G. Hefmarschall) ; hence oourt-zamrshale8s,the 
vdfe of a court mars^l ; f oourt-martialist, a sol- 
dier belonging to the Court; court-mourning, a 
period of mourning observed at Court, ‘mourn- 
ing ’ worn at Court or with court-dress ; t court 
nap (see quot.) ; court-newsman, a person ap- 
pointed to fnroish news of the doings of the Court ; 
court-night, a night on which the sovereign held 
his court ; court-paper, an official paper giving 
particulars of the business before a (legal) court ; 
court-party, a political party which advocates 
the interests of tiie Court (cf. CouNTBY-PABry) ; 
t court-passage ; see Passage (a game at dice) ; 
f court-post, the court-officer who carried letters 
between the Court and the post-office; court- 
Scotch, the court-language of Scotland; court- 
suit, (a) a suit preferred at Court; (^) a suit worn 
at Court, court-dress; court-sword, a light sword 
worn as part of a man’s court-dress ; f court-table 
(cf. Coubt-cupboabd) ; f court-water (cf. Couet- 
hoiy-watbb). 

1SS7 Order if Hospitalls 'F iv. You shall kepe a*Court- 
booke.,whereinto you shall write all things passed in any 


Courte or otherwise, 167a Marvell Reh. Transp. I. 60 
One might shoot with the arbalet, or play at ’^Court-boule 
on Sundayes. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Famte v. 
XX. 579 That which is called the finest bread, or *Court 
bread which is the lightest of all the rest. 1738 Garrick 
Mate Cogueiie i. (Jod.) There are quicker successions in 
your honour's list than the “court-calendars. 1793 Mad. 
D’ARBLAy Lett. 29 Sept,, If it had been an old court-calendar 
..he would have received it with his best bow and smile. 
18x8 Bolton Floms iv. it. 292 There the Senator stabd at 
him, as he sat in his “Court-chaire. iSpa Greene Vpst. 
Courtier in Harl. Mtsc. V. 414 (N.) They use. .no fire, but 
a little “court chimnie in thrir owne chamber. 1840 
Dickens Ohi C. Shopxl, Mr. Chuckster^entertained them 
with theatrical chit-chat and the “court circular. 1848 [see 
Circular B. a]. 165s Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 13 This 
was in some of them but a “Court-Complement, a 1657 
Sir j. Balfour Ann. Scot. (X824-5) II. xBo With no more 
labor and expensse, then the cuning bestouing of soume 
“courte creame one the comons. 1592 Nashe F. Penilesse 
(N.), And yet I know a hundred.. that will make a jolly 
shift with a “court-cup on their crownes, if the weather bee 
colde. 1676 True Genilew. Delight (N.), Let it dry in an 
ashen dish, otherwise called a court-cim.-till it be dry, and 
it will be like a saucer, a x6ss Bp. G. Goodman Crt. James 
/, I. 311 The King.. caused his carver to cut him out a 
“court-dish, that m, somethjng of every dish, which he sent 
him, as part of his reversion. z6m Milton Eihon. xvii. 
This intricate stuff tattled here of 'rimothy and Titus, and 
1 know not whom their successors, far beyond “court ele- 
ment, and as far beneath true edincation. 1523 MS. A cc. 
St. John's Ho^.. Canierb; For makyng of x loodis of 
“Court fagot iijx. ui)d. X789 Walpoltiuin cxi. 46 Our “Court- 
fools ceased with the reign of Charles I. x8^ Doran Crt. 
Fools 22 The authors thus played the part of court fools by 
deputy, x^ T. CCockman] Tullfs Offices (1706) 276 
Aquillius..had not then publish'd his “Court-forms about 
Knavery. 18x4 Moore Epigr. i. 309, ‘ 1 want the “Court- 
Guide’, said my Lady, ‘to look If the House, Seymour 
Place, be at 30 or 20*, xSw Thackeray Rasiensuivigi, 
Registered in Mr. Boyle’.s ‘ Court Guide ’. 1552 Huloet, 
“Courte hall, Basilica, Regia Aula. 2598 Stow Sxirv. 
xxxiii, (1603)294 The name of Aldermans burie. .there kept 
in their Bery or Court-hall. 1875 W. M'^Ilwraith Guide 
Wigtownshire iS On the point of a tongue of land is an 
ancient “court-hill, 1340 Act 32 Hat. VIII, c. 13 § 7 The 
steward or deputy-stuarde or “courtholder of the same leete 
or lawday. x^x Lambards Eiren, iv. v. (i$88) 504 The 
Court-holders of such Leetes are bound to certifie the same. 
163X Celestina Ep. Ded. A iij. Like a “Court-jack, which 
though it be blacke, yet holds as good liquor as your fairest. 
1641 W. Sheppard {.title). The “Court Keepers’ Guide, for 
keeping of Courts Leet and Courts Baron. 1713 G. Jacob 
{title). Complete Court Keeper ; or Land Stewards Assist- 
ant 1847-78 Halliwell, Court-keeper, the master at a 
game of racket, or ball. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., * Court- 
lands, domains or lands kept in the lord’s hands to serve his 
family. i6m Land, Gaz, Na 26x2/4 The Young Clerk 
Compleated. .with breaks off the “Court Letters, and 166 
Words Abbreviated in Court Hand, and fairly written at 
length in Secretary. x6ga Molesworth Acet. Denmark 
(1694) 147 The “Court Mareschal invites whom he thinks 
fit to eat with the King, xbpi Land. Gaz. No, 284^2 Next 
. . the Grand-Marshal, and Court-Marshal with the Silver 
Staves of Office [at the Saxon Court], 1833 S. Austin Char- 
act, Goethe It. y6 Countess and Hofmarschallin(“court-mar- 
shaless) von E— . 1624 Davenport City NL -Capiv, Ha ve I 
ruined so many city-citadels to let in “court-martialists, and 
shall this country-cottage hold out? 1791 Boswell Johnson 
(1848) 771/a Goldsmith's last comedy was to be represented 
during some “court-mourning. 3639 Shirley Gentl, qf Venice 
III. iv. We are cheated by a “court-nap [referring to an old offi- 
cer of the TOurt who is going to arrest them], 1837 Dickens 
Pick/iu. xxiii. {heading, Describes, far more fully than the 
“Court Newsman ever did, a bachelor’s party given by Mr. 
Bob Sawyer. 1863 Illustr, Land, News 16 Tan.(Hoppe), The 
Queen has confeired the appointment of Court-newsman 
upon Mr. Thomas Beard. 17x3 Pope Let. to Congreve 19 
Mar., The three first nights (notwithstanding two of them 
were “court-nights) were distingoisbed by very full audiences 
of the first Quality. 1732 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 
193 The Clerk, .should make a “Court-paper of the Day and 
Place of the Sessions, the Names of the Justices present, and 
of the Persons indicted. 3762 Hume Hist. Eng. VlII, Ixviii. 
(Jod.), The “court party reasoned in an opposite manner. 
2864 H. Ainsworth John Law i. (1881) 8 l^is second plan, 
though supported by the court party, .was rejected. 3743 
List Govt. Officers in Chamherlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. 
“Court-Post, Dennis Bond, Esjj; at per Diem 1766 
Fntick London IV. 205 There is a couit-post, who has 2/. 
a day. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlviii. She was educated in 
aconvent abroad, and speaks that pure“court-Scotch, which 
was common in myyounger days. 1631 Broue Crt. Begger 
1, Wks. 1873 1 , 187 Your ayme has bin to raise Your state 
^ “Court-suits. 1833 Carlyle Sort. Res. ni. vii. It was 
Tubalcain that made thy very Tailor’s needle, and sewed 
that court-suit of thine. x6m Househ. Goods (Trans. 
Essex Arch. Sac, New Ser. HI. 11. i^),ilitle “Court ’Table 
,.i_ Court Cuhherd, Carved. 16x6 T. Adams Disc, Sovle 
xvili. 67 The Flatterer is after the nature of a Barber ; and 
first trimmes the head of his masters humour, and then 
sprinkles it with “Court-water. 

_ I' Court, sb^ Ohs. Some kind of cart for carry- 
ing stones, bricks, lime, sand, and the like. Hence 
court-load. Cf. also Colbtieb 2. 

3^ Act 18 Eliz, c. xo._§ 4 Every person shall be charged 
to find . . one Cart, Wain, Tumbrel, Dungpot or Court, 
Sleads, Cars, or Drays, furnished for . . Repairing of the 
Highways [in Statutes of Irel. an. la Jas. I (Bolton, 432) 
printed ‘ Tumbrell, Dung-pott or Courtslad ’]. 1577 Holin- 
SHED Ckron. IV. 858 Yet had they for their horsse, their court, 
and their driver but onelie twdve pence a daie. 3387 Flem- 
ing Contn. Holinsked HI, XS42/1 There were to be imploied 
five or six hundred courts about a wall of small bredth. 
1703 T. N. City !■ C. Purchaser 203 Workmen in Sussex 
tell me, that they commonly put 2 of their Court-loads (that 
is about 24 Bushels) of Sand to i Load.. of Lime. 

Court (koait), ». [f. CoUET ji.I Cf. Old It. 
corteare, OF. coidoyer to be or reside at court (f. 


corte, court Couet), later It. corteggiare, F. cour- 
tiser in senses 3, 4 : cf. Cooetbsan.) 

1. tl. iiitr. To be or reside at court, to frequent 
the court. Obs. 

15x3 [see Courting x]. 3368 Grafton Chron. II. 390 The 
king reteyned unto him a gard of Archers of Chesshire . .And 
^er these nisticall people had a while Courted, they entered 
into so great a boldnesse, that they would not let [etc.]. 

2 . To court it : To jjlay or act the courtier. 
Obs. (Cf. to coach it, foot it, etc.) 

*SS 3 T. Wilson Rhet, (1580) 176 When we see one gaie and 
gallaunt, we use to side, he courtes it. 16x2 T. Tavlor 
Comm. Titus ii. 4 To instruct them to become as bold as 
souldlers, to court it like curtezans. 36x9 Sacrilege Handled 
Ep. Ded. 2 It goeth neuer better, than when the Church 
Couiteth it and the Court Churcheth it. 3637 J. Smith 
Myst. Rhet. 74, I cannot Court it, z. e. I can not perfoim 
the duty or manners of a Courtier. 

II. 3 . irons. To pay court to, pay courteous 
attention to ; to try to win favour with. 

3390 Spenser F. Q. n. ix. 34 A lovely bevy of faire 
Ladies sate, Courted of many a jolly Paramoure. a 1656 
Bp.HallJEwz. Wks, {1660) 29 Our unletter’d Grand-fatheis 
were wont to court God Almighty with false Latin. 3764 
Goldsm, Trav. 362 To flatter kings, or court the great. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 218 While the king was 
thus courting his old adversaries. 1883 Sir T. Martin 
Ld. Lyndhurst viii. 200 A man . . sure to be courted in the 
best London society, 
b. absol. 

1390 Spenser F.Q. ii. ii. is She led liim vp into a goodly 
boure And comely courted with meet modestie. 

4 . To pay amorous attention to, seek to gain 
the affections of, make love to (with a view to 
marriage), pay addresses to, woo. (Now some- 
what homely ; also poet^ 

1380 Lyly (Arb.) 333 To picke out those that can 

court you, not those that loue you. 1589 Warner Alb. 
Engl. VI. xxxi. (16x2) 156 With nifull lookes, sighes . . and 
Fooleries more than few I courted her. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past, iii. 4 While he Neiera courts, but courts in vain, 
And fears that I the Damsel shall obtain, 172a De Foe 
Relig. Courtsh. i. ii. (X840) 102 She declares she will not 
marry, no, not if a peer of the realm courted her. 1732 John- 
son Rambler No. 201 r ix He courted a young lady. 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 333 There they had made their 
friendshipsriiad courted their wives. 1873 R. Bridges Poems 
(1891) I. V, 1 heard a linnet courting His lady in the spring. 
1878 Black Green Fast, 1 . 1 A young man had come courting 
the earl's daughter, 

b. absol. 

3591 Shaks. Two Gent. in. i. 85 Long agone I haue forgot 
to couit. 3396 — Tam. Shr. iv, ii. 27 See how they kisse 
and court. x6ox Weeveu Mirr. Mart. Bvb, But how he 
courted . . And how the fauour of this Nimph he wonne. 1783 
Burns Young Peggy 14 When feather’d pairs aie courting. 
X838 Kingsley Poems, Starling 7 When we and our mates 
were com ting merrily I 

c. fig. and transf. Cf. to woo, 

1638 Lithgow Trav. vil. 329 Our Boate ready to couit 
the shoare. 1674 Milton Samson 7x9 Sails filled, and 
streamers waving, Courted by all the winds that hold them 
play. 1743-6 Skenstone Elegies vi, 27 A train of lovers 
court the chequer’d shade. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 114 Fiuits 
. .That proudly rise, or humoly court the ground. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles v: i, Courting the sunbeam as she plied 
her toil. 183s Motherwell Poems (1847) 1 Their broad 
sheets court the breeze. 

6. To seek to win or attract (any one) to do 
something ; to invite, allure, entice into, to, from, 
out of, etc. Cf. to woo. 

x6oa Marston Ant. 6- Mel. n, Wks. 1856 I. 28 Downy 
sleep Courts us to entertaine his company. 1642 Fuller 
Holy 6- Prof, St, v. xviii. 42^ Opportunity courted him 
to procure the Empire for himself. 1633 Earl Orrery 
Parthen, (1676} 688 , 1 come not now to Court you from him. 
1663 Bp. Patrick Parab, Ptlgr., A sight he had been long 
pursuing, .but could never court it into his embraces. 3703 
Pope Thehais 38 All the skies, ambitious of thy sway, Con- 
spire to court thee from our world away. 1707 E. Ward 
Hud, Rediv, (1715) ii.v, Dear Sir. .let me court ye To take 
a Coach, because it’s dirty. 1773 Johnson Let. Mrs. 
Thrale 30 Sept. (1788) 1 . 156 An interval of calm sunshine 
courted us out to see a cave on the shore, a 1844 Campbell 
Poems, Caroline \i, To Evening Star f'UzsAon fiowers that 
well may court An angel’s feet to tread them down, 1873 
Burton Hist, Scot. VI. Ixxi, 218 Gustavus Adolphus . . 
courted them to his standard. 

6. To show oneself desirous of, to seek to win 
or attract, to affect (a thing). 

137X Campion Hist. Irel. ii. ix. (1633) X09 That he cur- 
tyed acquaintance with meeie Irish enemyes. 3639 Fuller 
Holy War iv. viii. (1840) 192 Never vvould he have had the 
face to have courted the mown imperial. 3769 Robertson 
Chas. V, V, n, 281 Both of them courted his friendship. 
1837 _Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer, II. 130 They rather court 
publicity for their opinions. 1879 Froudb Cxsar viii. 79 
Sylla never courted popularity. 

III. 7 . To sue in a court of law, to ‘ pul in 
the court *. collog. (Cf. county-court v.) 

1847 Illustr. Land. News 31 July 67/3 The usual advice 
when a party complains of another owing him money, is, 
‘Oh, court him r 

I! Courtage (kwrtaj, koautedg). [F. courtage, 
in OF. corretage, courredage, f. correter, courreierXo 
act as a courtier (OF. couratier, coretier') or broker, 
L. types *curdtare, *curdtSrius, f. *curdtus manage- 
ment, charge, f. ciirdre to take charge of, manage, 
f. ciira care.] s=Bhokhbage. 

1833 P. Kelly Univ. Cambist (ed. 2) Index, Courtage, 
brokerage. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Courtage, the 
business or remuneration of a courtier or broker in France, 
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II Coiirtagie. Ohs. rare. [Obs. Du. cortagie, 
now kortazje = '?. courtage^ =prec. 

i68a Scarlett Exchanges 8 He must be content with 
that Reward . . which is called by the Hollanders Cour- 
.Those Covetous Exchangers that will save theCour- 
tagie, by concluding their own Exchanges face to face, 
without the help of the Brogers. 

Oourtail, obs. f. Cubtail. 

Courtala(e, -ein(e, etc., obs. ff. Cubtain-. 
Cotirtal(l, -aud, -auld, -atilt, obs. ff. CtietaIi. 
Coil'rt-'ba'roili. [a. AF. cotiH baron, earlier 
court de baroun; in med.L. curia baronis, court 
of the baron or lord.] The assembly of the free- 
hold tenants of a manor under the presidency of 
the lord or his steward. 

Such a court had a jurisdiction in civil actions arising 
within the manor, especially in such as related to freehold 
land. This juiisdiction began to decay at an eaily date, 
and is now practically obsolete. (In modem times lawyers 
have distinguished between the conrt-baron which was the 
court of the fieehold tenants, and the aistomary court 
which was the court for the copyhold tenants. The early 
history of this distinction is obscure. F. W. Maitland ) 
[1292 Britton i.xxvii. § 3 En nostre Court ou aylours, sicum 
enCountd ou en court de baroun oude autre fraunc homme. 
JMd. VI. iv. {Jieading\j De Couit de Baroun. 1461 Year-bk. 
I Eeim. IV, f. 10 Mich. pi. 19 II avoit une court baron.] 
1542 jdef 34-3 Hen. VIII, c. 27 §23 Suchleetes, lawdaies, and 
courtbarons, as apperteineth to the lordships and manours. 
i^i I.AMBARDE Archeiott (1633! 13 The Court Baron, an- 
ciently called Heal-gemot, and corruptly Haylemot, that is 
. . the Court of the Hall, Mannor, or chiefe place. 1683 Col. 
Rcc. Pennsylv. I. 24 To have and to hold a Court Baron, 
with all things whatsoever which to a Court Baron do belong. 
1733 Court Roll of Manor of AldeHhamjTHh^ Court Baron 
ot the Most Noble Lord Thomas Holies Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord of the Manor aforesaid held . . before Peter Walter, 
Steward. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 91 Manors were for- 
mei ly called baronies . . and each lord or baron was empowered 
to hold a domestic court, called the court-baron, for redi essing 
misdemesnors and nusances within the manor, and for 
settling disputes of property among the tenants. 1790 H. 
C. Robinson Remin. (1869I I. ii. 20 , 1 was out of town with 
Mr. Francis all day holding a Court Baron. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 21 1 . 364 At a court-baron holden for the manor 
of Featherstone in 1783, the homage presented the death of 
Sir S. Helier, and an entry of a proclamation on the rolls 
was made as follows. 1852 Court Roll of Manor of Park, 
At the General Court Baton and Customary Court of the 
Right Hon'>*“ Arthur Algernon, Earl of Essex. .Lord of the 
said Manor, .before John Boodle, Steward. 1873 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. § 129 I, 399. *873 Digby Real Prop. v. § 6 
I1876) 236. 

Courtby, var. of Couetept, Ohs. 
Coil'rt-card. [An alteration of the earlier 
name Coat-oaed, q. v. (readily suggested by the 
personages represented on these cards): see also 
Caed I.] 1. A playing card bearing the figure 
of a Icing, queen, or knave ; a picture-card. 

_x64i Milton i?4^>';«.Wks. 1738 1 . 18 To blow them down 
like a past-board House built of Court-Cards. 1630 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Pa^rs (Camden) 192 If a Presbiterian or 
Scotch court card were trumpe. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. 187 When all the court-cards get together, and are 
acted by one mind, the game is usually turned accordingly. 
x8i6 Singer Hist, Cards 49, 33. 1831 Dickens Chuas 
Hist, Eng. XV, Whom he took with him wherever he went, 
like a poor old limp court-card. 

2. Obs. slang and dial. [Cf. Caed sb.^ 2 c.] 
tfiyoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Court-card, a gay flutter- 
ing Fellow. 1723 in New Cant. Diet, 1827 E. Peacock 
N. fV. Line. Gloss,, Cmrt-card, ‘ He’s gotten to be a court- 
card noo ' is said of some one v/ho has risen very much in 
social position. 

Court Christian, an ecclesiastical court : see 
Cheistian a. 2 b. 

CouTt-crait. The craft or art practised or 
required at court ; statecraft in the interest or ser- 
vice of the couit. 

*646 Fanshawe Pastor Fido (1676) 138 And in Court- 
craft not having any skill. 1692 Washington tr. Miltenis 
Def, Pop, viii. (1831) igo You are made the King’s Chief 
Treasurer and Steward of his Court-Clraft [L. anlicse 
astniiie], X733-8 Bolingbroke On Parties Ded. 13 The 
Throne is now establish’d, not on the narrow and sandy 
Foundations of Court-Ciaft, and unconstitutional Ex- 
pedients, but on the Popularity of the Prince. 

*[■ Goil'vt-cupboaird. Ohs. A movable side- 
board or cabinet used to display plate, etc. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. 4. ful. j. V. 8 Remoue the Court-cub- 
bord, looke to the Plate. 1606 Chapman Mons. D’Olive 
(N.\ Here shall stand my court cupboard, with its furnituie 
of plate. 1633 H. Cog AN tr. Pinto's Trav, xxiii. 86 Three 
Couit-cimboards placed, upon the which was a great deal 
of very fine Pourcelain. i8ai Scott Kenilw. vi,_ A large 
portable court cupboard . . showing the shelves within, de- 
corated with a full display of plate and porcelain. 

Court-customary : = CirsxonAET court. 

Cou'rt-day, 

1 . A day on which a court (legal, administrative, 
etc.) is held. 

1484-3 Cknrchw. Ace. Si, Dnnstan's, Canierhay, Spent 
the next Corte day after and suyng of the Cqrte iijd. 1380 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Tours de palais, court dayes, 
when Judges do sit, C1714 Arbuthnot, etc. Mart. Scribl. 
XV, The judge took time to deliberate, and the next Court- 
day he spoke. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs ^i I’ve notic'd, on 
our Laird’s court-day. .Poor tenant bodies, scant o' cash. 
^g. 1631 Rutherford xiv. (1862)!. 68 To the great 
Court-day, when all things shall be righted. 

2 . A day on which a prince holds court. 

1720 Land. Gax, No. 5901/1 It happened to be the , . 

Voi. II. 


Court-Day, and there was a more than ordinary Appearance 
at the Palace. 1786 Mad. D’Arblav ZliTriy 24 July, The 
court-days, which require a particular dress. 1836 Han- 
sard Pari, Debates Ser. iii. XXXII. 243 Membeis of that 
House _weie accustomed on Couit-days to carry certain 
things intended at least to represent swords. 

Court-dress. The costume worn by those 
who attend at Court, and on other state occasions. 

1797 Tooke Gath. //(1800) II. 370 The Court-dress for 
the men was a coat k la franpaisa. 1834 Medwin A}tgler 
in Wales I. 6 Why, he goes angling, .in a court-dress, bag- 
wig, and luffles. i88x Truth 19 May 68^2 The Queen of 
the Belgians’ court-dress on the occasion of her visit to 
Vienna for her daughter’s marriage. 

So i’ Court- dresser. 

e 1698 Locke Cond. U)td. § 33 Such arts of giving colours, 
appearances and resemblances by tbis court-dresser, the 
fancy. 

Cou'rted, pfl. a. [f. Couet v. + -ed.] That 
is wooed or sought. 

1616 Eeaum. & Fl. Scornful Lady i. i. (Rtldg.) 81/2, I 
thought I had come a-wooing, and I am the courted party. 
1793 W._ Roberts Looker-on No. 63 Its retiring modesty 
renders it necessary to dig it from its courted obscurity. 

Coiirtels, -eisie, obs. ff, Cooeteous, -est. 

*1* Conrtelf musical instrument : see Cuetal. 
Courtelaee, Ootirtelage, Courtelax(e, obs. 
ff. CuHTEEACB, CuetIIiAGE, Cdetal-ax. 

t Court-end. The end of the town where the 
Court is, the fashionable quarter. (Cf. west-end^ 

1712 SiEELE Sped. No. 450 f s A wealthy Spark of the 
Court-end of the Town. _ lyTp Mad. D’Arblay Diary 26 
May, Mr. Thrale’s house is in West-street [Brighton], which 
is the court end of the town here as well as in London. 
1801 Strutt Sports ^ Past. ni. ii. 153 A puppet-show was 
exhibited at the court end of the town. 

OourteoBie,-eotir(e: seeCouETESY, Codetibe. 

Courteous (koo'ityas, kii’Jtyus), a. Forms: a. 
3-5 cortes, -eis, -eys, 4 -ays(e, (-ez, superb, cor- 
teyst) ; i 3 . 3-5 cuitaia, (4 -aiss, -us), 4-6 -aise, 
ays(e, -as, -es, -eis(e, -eys(e, (5 -ase, -ace, -is, 
superb, curtast, 5 curtoiz, -ese, -ess, -yse, -uus, 
cuirteyae) ; 7. 4-6 courteis, -6ys(e, 5-7 -es ; 
8 . £-6 curt-, courtois, -oys(e, (5 -oyus) ; s. 6 
curteouB(o, -ious, corteous, 6-7 courtious, 6 - 
courteous. [a. OF. corteis, curteis (later cortois, 
cowdois) = Sp. corlJs, It. cortese, deriv. of corte, 
curt, court, Couet -t Romanic suffix -ese (-es, -eis), 
repr. L. -eusis : the coiTesponding L. type being 
*cohortensis, edriesis. In Fng. the typical foim 
from 14th c. is court-, after later F. (whence also 
Caxton’s courtois) ; by confusion of suffixes, -eous 
has been substituted for -eis from the l6th c.] 

1 . Having such manners as befit the court of a 
prince ; having the bearing of a courtly gentleman 
in intercourse with others ; graciously polite and 
respectful of the position and feelings of others ; 
kind and complaisant in conduct to others. 

c 127s xi Pains of Hell 389 in O. E. Misc. 133 Hug is his 
rihte nome And he is curteys and bendy, a X330 Roland 

S V, 18 A knight fill curtays. c X380 Sir Femmb. 1298 
omiy raayde of kynges kende, pe cort^t {>a.t i knowe. 
£1386 Chaucer /’m?. 99 His sone a yoi^ Squier, Curteis he 
was. lo wely, and seruysable. X470-8S Malory A rthur vi. x. 
The curteyst knyghte . . and mekest vnto all ladyes and 
gentylwymmen. 2483 Caih. Angl. 87 Cartas, curialis, 
c 14^ Caxton Sonnes of Aytnou 1. 38 A good man, sage, 
curtois Se valyaunt. 15x3 Bradshaw Si. Werburge ii. 803 
A swete faire gentilwoman, curtes and comly. 1526 Tindale 
I Cor. xiii. 4 Love sufireth longe, and is corteous. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Hnon Ixii. 214 The lady, .was ryght sage and 
courtoys. 1363 Homilies ii. Matrimony (1839) 508 If thou 
lovest him only because he is gentle and curtess. 1590 
SiiAKS. Mids. N. in. i. 167 Be kinde and curteous to this 
Gentleman, 1625 Bacon Mss., G oodness {PN o.) 209 (Gracious, 
and Curteous to Strangers. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist, rv. ii. 
§ 28 King Henry the fourth . . though curteous, was not 
servial to the Pope. X720 De Foe Capt. Singleton iii. 49 
We found the natives always very free and courteous. 1839 
Tennyson Lawelot 4 E. 35.1 With smiling face arose, .a 
Prince.. Gawain, suriiamed The Courteous. 

-j-b. Const, of. Obs. 

X362 Langl. P. pi, a. IV, 17 Curteis^ of speche. tS73 
Laneham Let, (1871) 19 Curteiz of hehauiour. 1624 Hby- 
wooD Gunaik. iv. i8a Our English women are more curtious 
of their bodies than bloodie of their mindes. 

* 1 * 0 . Of superiors : Gracious. Obs. (or absorbed 
in the general sense.) 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, I. 34/21 An Eorl ]>ata was in poile 
bat was corteys and hende. eis^o Cursor M. 11973 (IVin.) 
Ihesus Jiat was so cwteise. _ c 1360 Deo Gratias 41 m E. E. P. 
(1862) 129 Almyhti corteis crouned kyng, God graunt vs 
grace to rule vs So. 1393 Gower Cotif, III. 190 Pite 
maketh a king curteise Both in his woide and in his dede. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg, (1867) 37 Cure curteis crist, ouie king 
riale. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 149/1 Fayr brother, god is 
more curtoys than ye he, 1378 Ps. cvi. in Gitde 4 Godlie Dat- 
laies (X878) 100 Courtes and kynde till all men is the Lord. 
1609 Holland Amm, Marcell. xxi. vi. 172 A lady . . excelling 
a number, and yet in so high an estate right curteous. 1813 
Scott Triermain i. i. Courteous as monarch the morn he 
is crown'd. 

'I* d. Of inferiors : Politely respectful or deferen- 
tial. Obs. (or absorbed in the general sense.) 

c 1430 Bk. Cnrtasye 163 ia Babees Bk. (1868) 303 Be cur- 
tayse ^to god, and knele doun On bothe knees with grete 
deuocioun, 

e. As a formula of address ; orig. to superiors 
= Gracious, gentle, benign, arch. 


c 1323.®. E. Allit. P. A. 433 ‘Cortayse quen* jienne s[a]yde 
bat gaye. 1:1440 York Myst. xvii. 313 Nowe curtayse 
kynges, to me take tent. 1398 Marston Sco.^ Villanie x. 
H iij b, Say (Curteous sir) speakes he not movingly. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. v. ii. 183 Haue with you Prince : my cui- 
teous Lord adew. 1660 Barrow Euclid Pref. 1 If you are 
desirous, Courteous Reader [etc.]. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. ii. 
I Courteous Companions, sometime since, to tell you my 
Dream, .was pleasant to me, and profitable to you. 

■ff. absol, (Cf. fair, gentle, etc.) Obs. 

c 1340 Gieu. 4 Gr. Kni, 2411 Comaundezme to hat cortays, 
your comlych fere. 1393 Gower Cotif, II. 78 It maketh 
curteis of the vilain, 

2 . iransf. Of personal qualities, words, actions, 
etc. f Courteous prison (F. prison courtoise, It. 
prigione cortese) : honourable imprisonment (obsi). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2236 (Cott.) Bot dryghtin dere hat ai es 
hend A ciirtais wrak on ham he send, c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. 
B. 3x2 Cortays woidez. 1474 Caxton Chesse in. vi. H v. Hit 
is sayd in a comyn prouerbe curtoyse langage & wel say- 
ing IS moche worth and coste lytyl. 1309 Fisher Fun. 
Setm. C'iess Richmond Wks. (1876) 29 Full curtayse au- 
swere she woide make to all that came vnto her, 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. Ixi. [bciv.] 203 He was set in a cour- 
toyse piyson, so that he coulde not departe when he woide. 
1368 (jRArroN Chrott. II. 287 Taken., and,, committed into 
Curtoyse prison in the Tower. 1390 Spenser F. Q, i. vi. 31 
When her curteous deeds he did compare. x6oo Shaks. 
A. Y. L. V. iv. 75 This is call’d the retort courteous. 187a 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron II, ii. 23 A kind and courteous 
letter. 1883 (>. Lloyd Ebb 4 Flow I. 30 In her most cour- 
teous tones. 


•h b. Of things personified. Ohs. 

1373 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Ati. , Some courteous winde 

come blowe me happy now. 1380 Sidney, etc. Ps. Klviii, 
Ambitious mountaines, curteous hills, 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 
V. i. 179 Thankes, courteous wall. 

Courteously (kooMlyasli, kiJ‘j-), adtf. For 
forms see prec. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] In a courteous 
manner; with courtesy; with obliging politeness 
or civility ; *1* graciously ; kindly. 

c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I, 397/140 And cortesliche seruche 
horn. 1340 Ayenb. 160 jesu crist . . zayh wel cortaysliche. 
138a Wycup Acts xxvii. 3 lulius tretynge manly, or kur- 
leysli Poule. c 1475 Rauf Coil^ai^ Courtesly to the 
Knicht kneillit the Coil^ear. c 1489 (jaxton Sonnes M 
Aymon iii. 75 He salued theym curtoysly. 1368 Sir F, 
Knollvs in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 193 11 . 243 Hyr Grace 
answerd me very curtysely. 1613 G. Sandys Treso, 7 
Diuers of their gallies putting into the hauen were cm*- 
teously entertained. 1795 Southey foan of Arc in, 277 By 
the gentle Queen With cordial aflability received ; By Agnes 
courteously. 1833 Macaulay Hist, Eng, IV. 388 It was. . 
intimated to him, kindly and courteously, but seriously. 

+ b. Handsomely, deftly. Obs. 
e 1530 Ld, Berners Arih, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 136 file strake 
the seconde so cur teisly, that he oueithrewe both horse and 
man. 


Conrteousness (koaut-, kpMij^ssnes). [f, as 

prec, + -NESS.] The quality of being courteous ; 
gracious or obliging politeness ; courtesy. 

CZ430 Chev. Assigns 179 The curteysnesse of criste.,be 
w‘ 1 ' jiese other cbeynes. 1330 Palsgr. 210/1 Courtesnesse, 
benigniti. 1348 Udall, etc. Ernsm, Par. Matt,^ v. (R.), 
Godly menne. .muste moue and allure all menne wlthcour- 
tiousnesse, ientlenesse and beneflcialnesse. .to loue and to 
Concorde. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1832) 1 , 253 Cour- 
teousness is the skin and outside of virtue. xSvx Smiles 
Charae. ix. (1876) 236 His manly courteousness and affability 
of dispo.sition, 

tCou’rtepy. Obs. Forms: 4-5 courtepY, 
-by, kourtepy, oomtpy, oiu:t(e)by, -py, 5 
cowTt(e)by, (eowrbo, 6 co'urtby, 7-9 ooTartpie, 
cote-a-pye). [app. a. MDu. korte pte, i.e. korte 
short -b pte, coat of coarse woollen stuff, now 
pij : cf. 'S%h.-coat, -jachctl\ A short coat, cloak, 
or tabard of coarse material, worn in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 

1362 Langl, P, PI. A, v. 63 A kertil & a courtepy [B. v. 80 
kourtehy, curtehy, curtepy]. 1377 Ibid. B. vi. 191 An heap 
of heiemites. .ketten here copes, and courtpies [v. r. curte- 
pies, curtbyes, curtebies] hem made. And wenten a.s werke- 
men with spades and with schoueles. C1386 Chaucer 
Ptvl. 290 A Clerk ther was of Oxenford. .Ful thredbare was 
his ouerest couitepy [Latisd, courteby], — Friar's T. 82 
A gay yeman. .He badde vp-on a courtepy of grene iPeiw, 
courtepie, Lansd, courteby]. a 1400 — Rom, Rose 220 She 
was clad ful porely, Al in an old torn courtepy. 1423 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wuleker 653 Hoc epitogium, a oowrtehy. 1483 Cath. 
AngL 79/a A Cowrbe [zi.r. Cowrtby], renale, emttogiwn. 
[1605 (Jamdbn Rem. (1637) 196 They had also about this 
time [Rich. II] . . a short gabhardin called a com t-pie. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. i. v. Going out in that old courtpie and 
wimple— you a knight’s grandchild. Ibtd. in. ii.J 

Co'urter (kos’itoi). [f. Coukt v. -t -bri.] 
One who courts ; a wooer. 

1611 Cotgr., Mugnet, a fond woer, or courier of wenches. 
1688-9 Kvelyn Mem. (1837) III. 294 Lovers and couriers of 
the fair sex. 1830 DTsr.aeli Chas. I, III, xli. 261 A great 
courter of popularity. 

Oourter, obs. f. Couetieb. 

t Courtesan, -zaxu and a. Obs. Also 
5 couxtezane, -sane, 6 curtisan, 7 oourtisan. 
[a. F, courtisan, ad. It. cortigiano, in Flqrio cor- 
iegiano a courtier, f. corte Court, It. cortigiano 
is primarily adj., app. an extension, of cortese (cor- 
iesi-and) in its etymological sense (see Courteous): 
cf. Parma, Parmese, Parmigiano, Parmesan.'\ 

A. sb. One attached to the court of a prince : a. 
in i5-i6lh c. commonly used for a member of the 
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papal Curia. (Cf. Boccaccio Becam., ‘ le maniere 
del papa . . . e di tutti i cortigiani 
1426 PasioH Lett. No. 7 L 24 On Maister Robert Sntton, 
a courtezane of the Court of Rome. Jbid. 25 Maister John 
BIodvrelle..a sufSsant courtezan of the .seyd court. 146a 
Capcr \ve Chron. aid With fraude of the courtesanes, whech. 
■were commensalis with the Pope, thei ■were illuded. 1563- 
87 Foxe a. (1684! I. igS/r That it should be lawful for a 

few Curtisans and Cardinals. . to chuse what Pope they list, 

b. iransf. 

1660 Phil, Trane. IV. g86 Their Priests, and Courtisans, 
that is, the Leam’ri among them [in Japan], which bear the 
OfSces of the Court. 

B. adj. (here used absol.). The court langttage 
(of Italy). 

Thomas Hist. Italie 3 Consideryng what a nourabre 
of (Hversitees they haue in theyr tounge, it is a inerualle, 
that in maner all gentilnien dooe speake the courtisane. 
jtet R. Johnson Kingd, * Comnrw, (1603) 104 [Italy], To 
he discerned from the vulgar, they all in general! speake 
the courtisan. 

Courtesau, -zan^ (kos'jtizsen , kzlut-). Forms : 
6 (cortegiau), curtisaine, cortisan, 6-y cuTtiaan, 
-zan, 7 curtesan, -zaii(e, co'iixtisau.(e, 6- courte- 
san, 7 — zan. [a. F. courtisane, ad. It. cortigiana, 
in Florio cortegiana ' a curtezane, a stnimpet orig. 
woman attached to the court, fern, of cortigiano. 
In quotation 1563 directly from Italian. Formeily 
always pronounced kw-, which is still said by many, 
though kooj- is the growing usage.] A court-mis- 
tress ; a woman of the town, a prostitute. (A some- 
what euphemistic appellation: cf.quots.1607, 1635.) 

1540 Thomas Htst. Italie 84 b, The rest of the brethren 
dooe keepe Courtisanes. 1565 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) 
409 M. Harding, .hath beene in Rome, hath seene Bishops, 
and Cardinals men of warre. , Open Stewes so deerely rented : 
so many thousand Cortegiansso well regarded, 1576 Fleming 
Panapl. Rpist, 369 His misdemeanours.. with courtesans 
and common strumpets. xdo7 £. Sh sura am Flare B ij b, 
Your whore is for euery rascall, but your Curtizan is for 
your Courtier. xS^iVKOiTTChristianogr. i. (1646) 147 The 
name Courtezan (being the most honest synonymy that is 
given to a Whore) had his originall from the Court of 
Rome. x66s Boyle Occeis. R^. (1675I 342 Accus’d 
to have dre^d her like a Curtizan. 01700 £. £. Diet. 
Cant, Creio, Cwiesau, a gentile fine Miss, or Quality 
Whore, 1748 Smollett JSorf, Rand. I. 296 The lewd leer 
of a courtezan. _ 1853 Milman Lai, Chr. (1S64) II, in. iv. 
420 She had ministered to the licentious pleasures of the 
populace as a courtezan, 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. CJi. Eng. 

I. ido The ambitious courtesan who nowralcd the king, 
fig. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant,, i, v. § 11 That knowledge 
may not be as a courtesan, for pleasure, .hut as arouse, for 
geneiation. idga Lithoow Trat>. i, (i68a)i8 Forlearof Ex- 
communication from that Anti-christian Curtezan. 

Hence Cou rtesait w. mnce-wd., to make or treat 
as a courtesan. Cou'rtesanisjn, Con'xtesaxisliip, 
the practice and position of a courtesan. 

X634 Gavton Pleas. Koiee i. iil, 13 The Ladies, .curtesied 
him, but he curtizaned not them. 2840 {title). Woman, Phy. 
Biologically considered as to Mind, Morals, Marriage.. Con- 
cubinage, Courtezanism, Infidelity, Divorce, etc. 184x1 
TaifsMag. VII. 562 She amassed no wealth by her cour- 
tezanship. iSBoEBSwouTKin Beegf. Ballads, AmandaGrmtf 
334“' We might have shown the Courtezanship, not only of 
Stuart times, but also during the reign of the Virgin Queen. 

Courtesy (kooutesi, kii'i-), sb. Foims; 3-4 
cortesie, -sye, (3 kurteisie), 4 cortaysye, -se, 
4-5 ouxtasy, -ase, -asi, -aisi, -assy, -esi, -eisie, 
-eiaye, -eysye, -essyCe, -issie, -osye, -ysy, 4-^ 
curtaiaie, 4-7 cuxtesie, -sye, 4-9 curtesy, 5 
courteisie,cuxtoyBe, -oysy, 5-8 oourtesie, 6 cur- 
teyse, -ezy, -eosie, (ourt’sie, curtsie, our’sie, 
curohy), courtesye, -aysye, (7 courteosie), 6- 
courtesy. See also Cubist, [a. OF. cttr-, cor- 
tesie (later courtoisid) = Pr. cortezia, It. cortesia, a 
Romanic abstract in -ia, from cortese Codbteous. 
Formerly pronounced k»j-, now more generally 
k6«i-, exc, in sense 4, which is also commonly 
spelt curtesy. In the i6tb c. the medial short e 
was frequently elided, giving courfsy, curt'sy, 
formerly occasional in all senses, but now confined 
to 9 , and treated as a separate word : see Cubist.] 
l._ Courteous behaviour; courtly elegance and 
politeness of manners ; graceful politeness or 
considerateness in intercourse with others, 
atzziArter. R. 416 Of ancie kuitesie, and of ancre lar- 
gesse, is i-kumen ofte sunne & scheome on ende, 2340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Cojisc. 1529 pat somtyme men held velany Noiv 
yhung men haides curtasy. ^1386 Chaucer Pn?l. 46 A 
Kny^t ther was he loued chiualrie, Trouthe and honour 
fredom and curteisie. c 1430 Merlin xxvii. 529 It is no 
curteisie a man to avaunte of hymsdf. i3ga Shaks. Rotn. 
4 fnl. II. iv. 6r, I am the very pinck of curtesie. 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Ck. Porch xlix, Courtesie grows in court ; 
news in the citie. 1633 Holcroft Procopiits 3 The King. . 
entertained the Ambassador with much curtesie. 1748 
Anson’s Vqy. ii, iv._ 164 The Lieutenant endeavoured, with 
great courtesy, to dissipate their fright. 1843 Ford Handbk. 
Spain 1, 8 In no country is more to be obtained by the 
cheap outlay of courtesy m manner and speech. 1880 .S^ec- 
tator 12 Oct., (Curtesy, the true considerateness which will 
no light of another . . ■which recognises all indi- 
■nduality and pays homage to all just claims, is self-suppres- 
sion in action, as well as concrete sympathy. 

b. 7 h shotv or do one (a) courtesy : als<^^. 

^ 16^ Culpepper Eng. Physic. 97 An Ointment or Plaister of 
It might do a man a courtesie that hath any hot virulent sores. 
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’t' c. To strain or pinch courtesy : (a) to insist 
too much on, be over-punctilious in, the observ- 
ance of courtesy ; to stand upon ceremony ; ( 1 ) to 
act or treat with less than due courtesy. 

ia) isaSMoscMcre^esLWks. 107/2 Withoutanystiayning 
of cuitesie, whereof the serimonyes in disputacion marreth 
much of the matter. 1330 Palscr. 657, 1 pynche courtaysye 
as one doth that is nyce of condysci ons. 1379 Lyly £ iiphues 
i.\rb.)69 Modestj-e caused us to pinch curtesie, who should 
first come. 1394 Carew Tasso (1881) lor Vet to this honour, 
as my fitting hire, If you me call, I will not curchy stiaine. 
1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Disc, to Salisbury 23 a (N.) But, 
like gossips iieere a stile, they stand straining courtesie who 
shall goe fiist. 1641 Milton Reform, i. (1831) 4 Such svas 
Peters unseasonable Humilitie. .who. .would needs straine 
courtesy with his Master. [i8ao Two Races Men 

Wks, 1876 III. 167 Strain not courtesies with a noble 
enemy.] 

{b) 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4 JnL n. iv. 35 Pardon Mercutio, my 
businesse was great, and in such a case as mine, a man may 
straine curtesie. 1394 Lvly Moth. Bomb. iii. iii, I must 
straine cur’sie with you, I have businesse, I cannot stay. 
163a J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 130 Princesse Ero- 
miha (whom feare had caused to strmn courtesie with her 
religious vow}. 

2 . As a quality*. Courteous disposition; cour- 
teousness; falso nobleness, generosity, benevolence, 
goodness {pbs.'). 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 189 pe Kynges los so wyde sprong 
ynou Of godenesse & of coitesye. CX380 Wyclip Serm, 
Sel. Wks, I. 378 Crist, of his cnrtasie, inteipreti)> )>er wqrdis 
to goode. 1326 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 11 b, Whiche 
vertues, as chastity. .cuitesy, gentyInes..good maner, and 
suche other. 1379 Tomson Calvins Serm, Tim. 337/2 Let 
vs leame to esteeme God's graces, to the ende they may 
bring ■vs to ail courtesie. 17^ Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. 
xlii. 344 Love towards Inferiors . . is Courtesy and Con- 
descension. 2887 Fowler Princ. Mor, 11. ii. 97 Kindness 
may be defined as a disposition to confer benefits, cour- 
tesy as a disposition to waive rights. xSpx G. W. Russell 
Gladstone xi. 280 A most engaging quality of Mr. Glad- 
stone's character is his courtesy. 

*t*b. To stand to or at the courtesy {of)', to 
depend or be dependent upon the indulgence, 
favour, or kindness of; similarly to leave to, be at 
the courtesy {of). Obs, 

2338 Starkey England i. iv. iii Some prouysyon for the 
second bretherne..and not to leue them bare to the only 
cuitesy of theyr eldyst brother. 1386 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 143 It is better.. to stand at the curtesy 
of crowes than of flatterers. x6ix Bible Ecclus. xxxiii. 21 
For better it is that thy children should seeke to thee, then 
that thou shouldsC stand to their conrtesie. xd54 Burton’s 
Diary (1828) I. Introd. 64 That did place the legislative 
power absolutely in the Parliament, and left it at courtesy, 
whether the Parliament would after concede any negatives 
to him. 2722 Ds For Col, fack (2840) 43 We always let a 
raw brother come in for a full share to encourage him, but 
afterward . . he stands to courtesy. I7|x Medley Kolbnis 
Cape G. Hope 1 . 300 The younger sons of a Hottentot .. are at 
the courtesie of the eldest both for their fortunes and liberty. 

3 . Of,by(fat)costriesy'. by favour or indulgence; 
by common good will or allowance, as distin- 
guished from inherent or legal right. 

2387 Harrison England n. v. (1877)1, 213 His [aknight’.s] 
wife also of courtesie so long as she hueth is called my ladie. 
23& PuTTENHAM Eug, Pocstei. XXX. (Arb.) 72 March paines 
and such other dainty meates as by the curtesie and custome 
eue^gest might carry from a common feast home with him 
to his owne house. 2622 Bacon fV/. 4 Ifhe relied upon 
that Title he could he but a Eling at Curtesie, 2647 H. More 
Sotg of Soul II, ii. n. xxi, It has no unity Therewith, but 
onely doth of cur'sy lend It life. 2661 Bramhall fust 
Viuel. iv. 58 The Popes in latter times had some power in 
England, of Courtesy not of Duty. 2706-43 Chamderlayne 
Si, Gt. Brit. 263 Only of Courtesy the Title of Lord is 

S 'ven to all the Sons of Dukes and Marquisses, and to the 
Idest Sons of Earls. x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, 
(1816} I, XX. 183 One. .who calls himself (by curtesy) Your 
humble servant. 2842 Macaulay IF. Hastings Ess. (2854) 

II. 637/1 By the courtesy of the House, a member who has 
been thanked in his place is considered as having a right 
always to occupy that place. 

b. Hence Courtesy title', a title of no legal 
validity given by social custom or courtesy ; esp. 
applied to the territoiial titles given to the eldest 
sons of earls and peers of Mgher rank, the prefix 
ford or Lady to the names of the younger sons 
and the daughters of dukes and marquises, and of 
JhnmirabU to the children of Viscounts and 
Barons. So also courtesy rank, etc. Also tranf. 

2844 Stanley ., 4 >710/^(28381 1 , iii. 92 The courtesy rank 
which they bad acquired^ already. 2863 E. Lucas in Err, 
Relig. 4 Lit, (ed. Manning) 362 A sort of courtesy-title, 
allowed to some aggregation of men who profess to belong 
to the One Society, but who do not in reality belong to it. 
2887 Daily News 7 Sept.6/3 The deceased, .is succeeded in 
the courtesy title by his brother. 1889 Whitaker's Aim. 
660 (heading) Titles of Courtesy borne by Eldest sons of 
Dukes, etc. 

4 . Law. A tenure by which a husband, after bis 
wife’s death, holds certain kinds of property which 
she has inherited, the conditions varying with the 
nature of the propeity. More fully called Courtesy 
{Curtesy) of England or of Scotland. 

The most common instance is that in which the husband 
holds for life estates of which the wife in her lifetime has 
been seised in fee-simple or fee-tail, provided there has been 
lawful issue of the marriage able to inherit, 

2323 Fitzherb. Surv. 22 Tenauntes by the curtesy, ten- 
auntes in dower. 1332 Dial, on Laws Eng, i. vii. (1638) 14 
To hold as tenant by the curtesie of England, Ibid, ii. xv. 
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84 No man shall be tenant by the curtesie of Land, without 
his wife have possession in deed. 2609 Skene Reg, MaJ. 
Table 73 Curtesie of Scotland, is quhen ane man mareisane 
heretrice of lands : procreates vpon hir ane quick barne, 
niaill, or female : And it happens the woman onlie, or heath 
the woman and the bairne, to deceise. 2642 Tenues de la 
Ley 98 h. 2742 T. Robinson Gasuelkind iv. 42 The husband 
shall be Tenant by the Curtesy of a Moiety. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law {i8og) 234 A marriage, though of the longest 
continuance, gives no light to the courtesy, if there was no 
issue of it. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 258 {heading) 
Origin of Estates by the Curtesy, and Circumstances re- 
quired to their Existence . . Curtesy in Gavel-kind. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex, 233/2 The wife’s equitable inheritances 
aie subject to courtesy. 2876 Digby Real Prop. iii. 248 
An estate by the curtesy of England, 
t b. (See qnot.) Obs. 

2722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 126 After I had served out 
the five years' servitude [having been kidnapped as a slave 
to Virginia], I should have the courtesy of the country, as 
they called it, that is a certain quantity of land to cultivate 
and plant for myself. 

6. U.S. Courtesy of the Senate \ («) the custom 
by which the President of the United States, in 
making appointments to office, is guided by the 
wishes of the Senators of the State in which the 
office is held ; {b) the custom by which the nomi- 
nation of Senators or Ex-senators to an office is 
confirmed without reference to a committee. 

1888 Bryce Amer, Conmiw. (1889) 1 . vi, 38 By this sys- 
tem, which obtained the name of the Courtesy of the Senate, 
the President was practically enslaved as regards appoint- 
ments. Ibid. 'The ‘ Courtesy of the Senate ' would never 
have attained its present strength but for the growth.. of 
the so.called Spoils System. 

0 . (with pll) A courteous act or expression. 
c 2430 Bk. Cnrtasye 171 in Babees Bk. 304 Anojier cur- 
tayse y wylle jin teche. 2582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 429 By your greate favoures and curteosies obteyn- 
ynge the same. 235^ Spenser F. Q. v. xi. ii He fiercely 
gan assay That curt'sie with like kindnesse to repay. 23^ 
Shaks. Merck. V. i. iii. 129. 2627 J. Ware in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 134 The many curtesies which I received 
from you at my last being in England. 2702 Rowe Tamerl. 

III. i, To have a nauseous Courtesie fbrc'd on me. 1832 
Southey Penins. War III. 925 All the courtesies and hu- 
manities of generous warfare. 2847 Tennyson Princess i. 
262 He seem’d to slur With garrulous ease and oily cour- 
tesies Our formal compact. x88o L. Stephen Pope iv. 95 
Some courtesies even passed between him and the great 
Sir Robert Walpole. 

7 . The courteous -or ceremonious expression of 
apology or deprecation : in phrases to make courtesy 
{at), to make a show of ceremonious deprecation, 
to scruple ; to make no courtesy, to make no cere- 
mony, scruple, or ‘ bones ’ (at or of). Obs. 

2342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. (2877)69 (D ) Plato refused to 
doe it.. but Aristippus made no courtesie at the matter. 
2348 Hall Chron. (2809) 638 When the Lorde Chamberlaine 
had tolde this message they [the 2 Ambassadors] rode furth 
and made no more curtesie. 1379 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. 
Tint. They that haue any honestie or any shame in 
them, will make courtesie at it. x5i| Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie m. xxiv. (Arb.) 284_A very great gift, which he made 
curtesy to accept, saying it was too much for such a mean 
person. 

1 8 . The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture, esp. to a superior ; the action of 
inclining, bowing, or lowering the body ; usually 
in phrase to make or do cotirtesy. Obs. 

2323 Bk. of Keruynge in Babees Bk. (x868) 270 Whan 
your souerayne is set . . make your souerayne curtesy. 2349 
Coverdale Erasm, Par. Phil. 3 In the name of y° same 
Jesus . . euery knee should bowe & make courtesie. c 2330 
Chekb Matt, xxiii, 7 Tbei..loov. - to have curtesi doon to 
them in the commun places. 1353 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 23 All suche as wayte on hy^ stoupe downe and 
make lowe courtesie. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 r Cr. 11. iii. 124 
The Elephant hath ioynts, but none for curtesie. 2643 
UssHER Body Div. (2647) Them that make curtesie to 
the Chanceli where the high Altar stood. 

9 . An obeisance ; see Cubist sb. 2. 

'I’lO. A ‘mannerly’ or moderate quantity; »= 
Cueist sb. 3 . Obs. 

2530 Palsgr. 463/2 It is good for your sonne to drinke a 
courtesye [tutg pen] of Malvesye. 2333 Coverdale r Kings 
xvii. 12, 1 haue no bred, but an nandfuTl of floure in a pitcher, 
& a curtesy oyle in a cruse. 2609 Bible (Douay) Gen, xliii. 
22 Carle to the man for presents, a courtesie of rosen, and 
of honey, and of incense, 2627 Treas. Hidden Secrets xliv, 
Take a curtesie of Storax liquida. 

+ 11 . Used like worship, etc. as an ascriptive title. 

2632 Donne Polydoron 22 Hee that showes store of 
Money amongst needle persons whets a borrower to cut his 
Courteosies purse or a Theife to steale it. 

12. Comb, tcourtesy-morsel, a piece left ‘for 
manners’ sake a * manners-bit 
26x3 T. Godwin Rom. Aniig. (1625) 41 When we see a 
glutton leave nothing in the platter, not so much as the 
curtesl-morsell, we say Lari sacrificat. 

Cou'rtesyt v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1 . trans. To treat with courtesy ; to pay cour- 
teous attentions to. Obs. 

1363-87 Foxe A, ^ M, (1632) HI. xi. 236/1 marg.. Boner 
looked to be curtUed. <2x593 Sir R. Williams Act. Low 
CtumMes (2618) 5 (T,), The prince politicklycourtesied him 
with all favours. 

2. intr. To make a curtsy : see Cubist v. i. 
Courteyer, obs. f. Coubtieb. 

Conirb-gfate. The gate of a court or court- 
yard ; the gate of the king’s court. 



COURT-HAND. 

1540 ffoitse^. Ord. 211 Item, the allowance of board- 
wages to be given to.. every of them, being lodgd without 
the Court gate. X554 in Chron. Gr. Friars 87 Most tray- 
tprys shott at the corte gattes. 1613 Shaks. ifen, VIII. i. 
iii. 18 The new Proclamation That’s clapt vpon the Court 
Gate. _ Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 165 A Proclamation to 
proclaim King Charles, which was forthwith published at 
the Court-Gate at Theobalds. 1676 Sir T. Ovcrbury Acc. 
Murder W. Harrison (1743) s He did [go] to Mr. Harri- 
son’s Court-Gate. 

Court-hand (koButihtend). [f. Court 
II.] The style of handwriting in tise in the Eng- 
lish law-courts from the i6th c. to the reign of 
Geo. II, when it was abolished by statute. 

*593 ShakSj 2 Hen. VI, tv. ii. 100 He can make Obliga- 
tions, and write Court hand, c 1^0 Shirley Ca^i. Under- 
vjii II. i. in Bullen O. PI. II. 339 Papers defil’d with Court 
hand and long dashes, Or Secretarie lines. 1630 in Neal 
Hist. Purit. (1738) IV. 32 All writs shall be in a legible 
hand, and not in court-hand. 173X Act 4 Geo. II, c. 26 Be 
it enacted . . That . . all Proceedings whatsoever in any 
Courts of Justice . . shall be written in such a common legible 
Hand and Character, as the Acts of Parliament are usually 
ingrossed in. .and not in any Hand commonly called Court 
Hand, and in Words at Length and not abbreviated, xygs 
Johnson Rawhler No. 198 73 Ability to draw a lease and 
read the court hands. 17^ Smollett Quix. (1803I I. 242 
By no_ means employ a scrivener, who may write it in such 
an unintelligible court-hand, that Satan himself could not 
understand it. 1776-X879 A.WKiGS.TCoiirt Hand Restored 
Introd. (ed. 9) p. x, I have pitched upon the Court-Hand 
and its Contractions, as the best and most difficult of the 
Old Law Hands. 

t Court holy bread. Ois. =next. 

159s _Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 21 6 a. Those that stand most 
on their honour, haue shut vp their purses, and shift vs off 
with court-holie-bread. 1607 Dekkcr & Webster tVestw. 
Hoe II. iii. He feedes thee with nothing but Court holy 
bread, good words, and cares not for thee. 

t Court holy water. Ohs. A proverbial 
phrase for fair words or flattery without perform- 
ance or sincere intention. Also called court-water 
and court-element \ see Court sb^- 19. 

X583 Golding Calvin on Dent. Ixxiii. 448 Although some 
fayre promises be made them, all is but holy water of the 
Court as they terme it. X398 Florio, Maniellizare, toflatter, 
to giue one court holie water [xtixi to court one with faire 
words]. 1605 Shaks. Lear 111. ii. xo O Nunkle, Court holy- 
water in a dry house, is better than this Rain-water out o’ 
doore. X643 Prynnb Sov. Power Pari. Am). 36 All this 
Court Holy- Water was onely to keep every Bird within his 
ownenest. x64jMiLTON.fi/Twx. xv. (1831) 450- 1633 Fuller 
CJu Hist. VIII. 1. § 6 Her unperformed promise was the first 
court holy water which she sprinkled amongst the people. 

Cou'rt-house. 

1. A building in which courts of law are held. 

X483 Cath. Angl. 79 A Cowrthouse. 1776 Virginia Hist. 
Coll. 31 Mar. VI. 159 To be Call’d on the Parade Nere the 
Court House to-morrow. x8i8 Scare Hrt. Midi, xxvii. She 
had looked anxiously for Butler in the court-house. 1873 
W. M'Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 33 At the east side 
of the Square [in Wigtown] is the new Court-house. 

2 . A manorial dwelling: cf. Court 2. i^South 
of Eng) 

X857 G. Oliver Calh, Relig. Cornw. 60 Cannington . . 
Lord Clifford frequently resided at its noble Court-house. 

3 . U. S. (chiefly southern), = County seat (see 
CoUHTT 1 8 b). 

X836 Olmsted Slave States (1859) 80 She went to a Sun- 
day-school at the Court House. x86o Bartlett Hict, 
Ainer,, Court-House, The county towns of Virginia are 
often called so without regard to their proper names. Thus 
Providence, the county town of Faimx, is unknown by 
that name, and passes as Fairfax Court-House. 1887 C. 
W. Super in N, Y. Nation ay Oct. 331 The word court- 
hottse for county-seaiis probably of Southern origin, though 
there are at least two county-seats in Ohio that still retmn 
this designation. 

t Courbician. Sc. Obs. Also curt-, [a. 
i5-i6th c. F, courtisien) = Courtesan 1 . 

*549 Cornel, Scot. xv. 133 In drede that sum curtician alege 
trason on vs. 1530 Lyndesay Sqr. Metdnmi 1535 He was 
ane richt courticiane, And in the law ane practiciane. 1360 
Rollano Crt. Ventis ii. 307 They will me call ane cassin 
Courticiane. 

Courtier^ (kos’itiai). Forms; 3-4 cour- 
teour(e, 4 kourteoux, 5 couxtyour, -teyex, 
teer, coortyowie, eowrtyoure, coxteore, 5-6 
oourtyer, 6 -tyax, -tex, -tuxe, coxtier, 6 - oovix- 
tiei, [app, repr. an AF. *corte(i)our = OF. *cor- 
toyeur, f. cortoyer to be at or frequent the court : see 
Court ».] 

1 . One who frequents the court of a sovereign; 
an attendant at court. 

c xago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 114/254 A-Jen |ie proute courteoures. 
CX330 Will. fi<x/^/'/<«342Myfader,.knewofkourt))el>ewes, 
for kourteour was he long, c 1440 Gesta Rom. n. HI. 372 (Add. 
MS.) Prelates of causes temporal!, courteers, lurrours, and 
wily men. 1481 Caxion Reynard (Arb.) 44 Reynard the 
foxe is now asquyer and a courtyer. igsS Starkey England 
II. i. 159 To many courty^s and idul servautys. 1398 
Shaks. Merry W. iii. iii 60 Thou wouldst make an absolute 
Courtier. x6ax Lady M. Wroth Urania 535 A delicate 
Courtier, curious in her habites . . did all things fit for a 
Court, as well as any braue Lady could doe. sjzo Gay 
Poems (1745) II. ^ False is the cringing Courtier’s plighted 
word. x84y L. Hunt J^ar Haney ix. (1S48) 122 Chaucer 
was a courtie^ and a companion of princes, 
b. transf. 

x6oi Shaks, Twel. N. iii. i. 07 That youth's a rare 
Courtier. *838 Lytton Alice 13 We have now a new vicar, 
and I must turn courtier in my old age. 
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c. Eng. Hist. 

xSay Hallam Const. Hist.iiZjSi II. x. 269 The new parlia- 
ment consisted of courtiers, as the Cromwell party were 
always denominated. 

t d. A court-card. Obs. rare. 

X63S Osborn Adv.Son (1673)170 A Courtier kept out, and 
a mean trump foisted in, where the best is required. 

1 2. One who courts ; a wooer. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ CL ii. id. 17 Comtier.sof beautious 
freedome. a X64X Suckling^.), There was not. .a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard the Hid. x66s Boyle 
Occas. Refl- v, ix. (167s) 333 Courtiers of Applause. 1766 
AMORYfii/urA; (1770) III. 183 The husband generally proves 
a very different man from the courtier. 

3. Comb., as courtier-company ; courtier-like adj, 
and adv. 

1398 Florio, Cortegianesco, courtier-like. x62i Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 268 Courtier-like dainty Courtship. 1735 
Collect. Epigrams cclvii, (Jod.), He courtier-like cry^ 
prythee, get thee gone. x8s8 Gladstone Homer III. 503 
A spirit of courtierlike aduladon. 18^ Browning Poets 
Croisic 42 The courtier-company, to whom he passed The 
paper. 

+ Cou’rtier 2. Obs. Also couxteer. [f. Court 
sb.'t) The driver of the cart called a ‘court’. 

1630 MS. Acc. St. yphn's Ho^., Canterh,, For hreade 
and beere for the courtiers that brought in our hricke and 
tyles iijfi. X638 Ibid. For the conrteer to drinke ijfi. 

CouTtiereas. nonce-wd. £f. Courtier i + -ess.] 
A female courtier. 

1834 Tails Mag, I. 4B8 The hoop of a Windsor Cour- 
tieress. 

CoU’rtierism. [f. asprec. + -ism.] The prac- 
tice or quality characteiistic of a courtier. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLl. 318 Perfect politeness 
without couitierism or sansculotrism. 1837 Carlyle Misc, 
IV. 196 (D.) The perked-up courtierism. .of many here. 
Cou*rbievl 7 i a. [f- as prec. -i--ly l.] Having 
the personal characteristics of the courtier ; courtly. 

x88a L, Wallace Bett-Hurv. xL 344 His courtierly ad- 
mirers. i88x Lady Martin in Blacmu, Mag. Jan. 69/2 
Her formal, courtierly fether [Polonius]. 

Cou'rtiersliip. [fl as prec. + -ship.] The 
practice or position of a courtier. 

x3s6 T. Hoby tr. Castiglionds Cmrtyer u, (1561) Liv, 
The Count . , entreated ^on Courtyership so copiously. 
x6xx G. H. Anti-Coton To Rdr. 2 Knowmg better what 
belongs to points of Com-tiership, then SchoHership. 1879 
F. Hall in N. Y. Natioit XXXVIll. 219/1 Promotion 
was perhaps oftener due to adroit courtiership than be- 
stowed as the reward of desert 
t Cou'rtiery. Obs. rare~\ [f. as prec. + -Y.] 
The manners ofa courtier, ox? the body of courtiers 
collective^. 

A 1637 B. JoNsoN Entertahim., The Satyr, In his garb he 
savours Little of the nicety In the sprucer courtiery. 

Courtilage, obs. form of Curtilage. 
CoU’rtin. dial. Also courtain, 'mg. [ad. med. 
L. cortina farm-court or close, dim. of med.L. cortis 
Court,] 

1794 A. Lowe^ Agrtc, Serwicksh, 34 Courtings, where 
young or wintering cattle lie., or courtings where young 
cattle are confined during the summer. 1809 R. Kerr 
Surv. Berwicksh. (18x3) iii. §u. 94 The offices, provincially 
called the stead, steading, or courtin, form three sides of a 
square or courtyard. xMr Morton Cycl. Agric, Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Contain (North Eng.), yard for cattle. 1877 
E. Peacock N. W. Lmc. Gloss., Courting, a court, an en- 
closed yard. 

Courtin(e, -ing, obs. ff. Curtain. 
Gou'rting, vbl, sb. [f. Court ». -t--iNG i.] The 
action of the verb Court, 
f 1 . Residence at or frequenting of the court ; the 
practice of a courtier. Obs. 

XSX3 Barclay Egloges 11. (1570) B, iMz All courting I defye, 
More clenness is kept wdthm some hogges stye. 1556 T. 
Hoby tr. Casiigliones Courtyer (1561) ii. N ij b, To finde 
oute som what to sale for one nyghte of Courting. X50X 
Spenser Af. HubherdoZ^ For he is practiz’d well in policie, 
And thereto doth his Courdng most applie. 

2. The paying of courteous attention, in order to 
win favour or love ; paying of addresses, wooing. 

1607 Heywooo Fayre Mayde Wks, 1874 II. 18 A plague 
on this courting. 1^9 Bf. Ball Cases Come. iii. iv. 259 A 
gainfull courting of so pleasing a mistresse. X633 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 350 There is danger 
by too much courdng of enemyes to loose frinds. 

3. attrib. 

X634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xvii. 259 Is it a drinking 
day, or a Courting day, and no day of Tumament? 1784 
J. Potter Virt. Villagers II. T13 Vows of constancy and 
adoradon engage some of our courting hours. 
Cou'irtiJlg, a, [f. as prec. -f-iNaS.] That 
courts, or pays court. 

1380 H. Gifford Gillqflowers ^1875) 154 Thou knowest 
among the courtiiw crew. How little fayth is forced. X39X 
Spenser Ruins ofTitne 202 The courting masker louteth 
lowe. 1784 J. Potter Virt. Villagers Il._ 118 What are the 
jo^ of courting lovers to connubial happiness 1 

CourtioTiB(e, obs. f. Courteous, 
f CouTtism. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. Court sb^ 
-ISM.] The practice or manner of the court. 

165a Benlowes Theoph.'XL. lix. 200 Thou..spend’st pre- 
tious dayes In dances. Banquets, Courtisms, Playes. 

Courtlace, -lage, 'las, 'laE:, -ledge : see 

Curt-. 

Court loot, [See Leet.] A court of record 
held periodically in a hundred, lordship, or manor. 


COUBTLY. 

before the lord or his steward, and attended by the 
residents of the district. 

It had jurisdiction over petty offences and the civil affairs 
of the district, and performed a number of administrative 
functions. The institution still survives, hut its jurisdiction 
has practically passed to authorities of more recent cieation. 

1388 Feaunce Lawlers Log. i. xii. 53 Cottrt Leete. xsgB 
J. Kitchin {title), Jurisdictions ; or, the Lawful Authority 
of Courts Leet ; (iourts Baron, etc. x 6 o^ Act i J-as. I, c. s To 
keep Court Leets or Court Barons, for the true administra- 
tion of lustice, and to the punishing and suppressing of 
offences. <xi654 Selden Tahle-i. (Arb.) 42 Court-Leet, 
wbeie they have a power to make By-Laws, as they c^l 
them ; as that a man shall put so many Cows, or Sheep in 
the Common. X683 Evelyn Metn. (1857) II. 198, 1 was at 
the court-leet of this manor [Oeptford-Ie-Strond], my Lord 
Arlington his Majesty's High-Steward. 1760 C. Johnston 
Chrysal (1822) I. 307 He is one of the grand jury of the 
court-leet. 1819 Manor ofHitchin in Seebohm Eng . Village 
Contnvunity (1883) App. 443 That in the Court Leet yearly 
holden after the Feast of St. Michael.. the jurors for our 
Lord the King are accustomed to elect and present to the 
lord two constables and six headboroughs . . and likewise two 
ale conners, two leather searchers and sealers, and a bell- 
man. 1873 Digbv Real Prop. i. (1876) 54 The court leet 
held either separately or in conjunction with the court baron 
had jurisdiction over crimes committed within the manor, 
and the court baron over civil suits arising within the .same 
limits. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 140 The Couit 
Leet is still held, but partakes slightly of the natuie of a 
harmless farce. 

transf. 1643 Milton Divorce ii. xii. (1851) 93 That power 
the undisceming Canonist hath improperly usurpt into his 
Court-leet. 

Cou'rtless, a. [f. Court + -less ; in sense 2 
app. f. after court-ly.'\ 

1. Without a court. 

1390 J. Melvill Diary (1842) 287 If it salbe . . sic cour- 
teours to sett out our court, war it nocht better to be 
courtles ? 

•|•2. Wanting in courtliness, uncourtly. Obs. 

1609 B. JoNsoN Sil. Wotn. ii. iii, Alasse, lady, these an- 
swers by silent curt’sies, from you, are_ too courtlesse, and 
simple. I haue euer had my breeding in court. 

Conrtlet (koo-jtlet), [f, as prec. + -let.] A 
small or petty court. 

1842 De Quincey Pagatt Oracles Wks. 1862 VII. 220 At 
any other court or courtlet whatsoever, except that of 
Ashantee. X844 Thackeray Lit. Trav. ii. These little man- 
sions. . have a courtlet before them, in which, .green plants 
..are growing. x86^ W. G. Palgrave Arabia I. 136 
The , . hollow formalities of some coast or frontier courtlet. 

Cou'rtlike, conxt-like, a- [f- as prec. -i- 
•LIKE.] After the style or manner of the Court ; 
courtly, elegant, polite. 

X352 in Huloct. U76 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 2x5 
Abandoning all courtlike statelyne.sse. 1587 — Contn, 
Holinshed III. 1308/1 Of all the bishops in the land he 
was accounted the courtlikest and the best courtier. 1603 
Camden Retft. (1636)28, I think that our English tongue is 
. .as Courtlike as jhe French. _t68i Otway Soldier's Fort. 
r. i. Very Court-like, civil quaint and new. 1837 Lytton 
E, Maltrav. 50 Her wit was keen and court-uke. x866 
Daily Tel. 3 Feb. 5/4 In the words of a fashionable and 
courtlike journal. 

b. Resembling a court ; see Court sh^ 3. 
c 1630 Risoon Surv. Devon § 314 (1810) 326 This ancient 
court-like house, .is seated near a navigable river. 

Courtliness (koautlines). [f. Courtly + 
-NESS.] The quality of being courtly; courtly 
civility or ' grace of mien ’ ; courtly elegance of 
manners. 

x,^-i6a3 Minsheu Sp, Diet., Cortesanamente, courter 
ously, with much courtlinesse or courtesie. x6sx Ln. Digby 
To SirK. Digby (J,), The slightest part that you excel in is 
courtliness. 1764 Hurd Uses For. Trav. viii. (R.), All the 
courtliness and gallantry you make me master of. x8ox 
Southey Lett. (1856) I. 182 His general courtliness of con- 
duct. 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xxi. 108 It was but 
the extravagance of courtliness which called his polished. . 
speeches oiatory. 

Courtling (k6»-itlig). [f. Court j^.i-k-LiNO,] 
A frequenter of the Couit, a courtier {obs.) ; a crea- 
ture of the Court ; a young or petty courtier. 

*599 B. JoNSON Cynthia’s Rev. v. ii. Wks. (Rtidg.) gS/r, 
I must declare myself unto you no profest courtling, X648 
Earl Westmoreland Otfa Sacra cxSjg) 77 God by leproof 
sends. .Proud Courtlings to th’ Riches of the fields. 1808 
Edin. Rev, II. 295 Showered down upon this happy court- 
ling.. two pensions, two Irish titles, and a British peerage. 
1833 Ure Philos. Manuf. 205 The courtiers about his person, 
and all their dependent courtlings in the country. 

Court-lodge, a conuption of Curtilage. 
Courtly (koB'Jtli), a. [f. as prec. -f-LYl.] 
tl. Of, pertaining to, or connected with the 
Court. Obs. 

X484 Caxton Curtail 3 The maner of the peple curyall or 
courtly, 1367 Norfolk Let. in Strype Ann. Ref. 1. 1 . 536 
Than that 1 can write any thing of courtly proceedings. 
*593 Shaks. e Hen. VI, i. 1. 27 In Courtly company. x6ii 
Coryat Crudities 485 The Courtly Church, where the Prince 
and his family of the Court heareth divine Service. *643 
Prynnk Sov. Power Pari. iii. 62 And were his Majestie . . 
attended onely with his Ordinary Courtly (luard. X786 
Mad. D'Arblay Lett, 10 July, I fear you will be so taken 
up with your courtly attendance, that you will have no 
leisure. 188a Shorthousb % Inglesant I. 105 The minion 
of courtly power. 

2. Of persons (or their manners) : Having the 
manners or breecflng befitting the Court; polished, 
xefineci, of a high-bred courtesy. 

£*450 Crt. of Lave 474 Be jolif, fressh, and fete, with 
thinges newe, Courtly with maner. c 1460 J. Russell Bk, 

138-2 
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COURTWABDS 


Nnritirt 679 Se J»at ye haue oflScers bojie courtly and con- 
nynge. 1580 Lyly EupJmes (Arb.) 367 Fbilautus . . courteous 
by nature, and courtly by countenance. 1633 Fobo Lands 
Sacr, I. i, The French are passing courtly. 1647-8 CoT- 
TEHELL Lavilat's Hist. Fr. 116781 9 Of a courtly behavour. 
179* Mad. D’Asbiay Diary June, I could but accede, 
though. I fear with no very courtly^ grace. 1832 Miss Mit- 
FORD in L’Estiange Life III. xiii. 334 The most courtly 
gentleman that he has seen in Europe. 1874 Green SJiort 
Hist. viiL 520 His manners were gfenial, and even courtly. 
8 . Of things : Having the state, elegance, or re- 
finement befitting a court ; elegant, refined. 

1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 397 The madynis come in 
mony courtlie ring. 1357 Tottelcs Misc. (Arb.) iga His 
youth, his sport, ms pleasant chere, His courtly state and 
company, x6oo Shaks. A, F. L. in. ii. 72 You haue too 
Courtly a wit, for me. 1630 J?. yohtsotisKingd.^Comttvw. 
362 Many Courtly Barges, both for magnificent shewes and 
pleasure of the water, A1839 Fraed Poems (1865) II. 14 
Alas 1 the same caprices reign In courtly hall, or tented 
plain. 1830 Frescott Peru II.,279 The governor .. enter- 
tained them with a courtly hospitality. 

4. In bad sense : Characterized by the fair words 
or flattery of courtiers, 

1607 Shaks. Timon v, i. 28 To Promise, is most Courtly 
and fashionable. 1737 Pore Hot. E^ist. ii. i. 215 In our 
own [days] (excuse some Courtly stains) No whiter page 
than Addison remains. 1768 H. Walpole Hist. Dotibfs 78 
Truth sometimes escapes from the most courtly pens. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. rao A large and respectable 
minority voted against the proposed words as too courtly. 
xftS7 Freeman Norm. Cotiq. (1876) I. App. 737 A more impu- 
dent case of courtly falsehood can hardly be found. 

b. Disposed to favour or be subservient to the 
Court. 

1848 Macaulay Eng. II. 213 That judgment James 
had notoriously obtained.. by dismissing scrupulous mngis- 
trates, and by placing on the bench other magistrates more 
courtly. Ibid, Convicted by a jury, such as the courtly 
sheriffs of those times were in the habit of selecting. S87X 
Mobley Voltaire (18861 140 He was now essentially aristo- 
cratic and courtly in his predilection. 

CoU'Xtlys adv. [f. as prec. + -L'r 2 .] the 
manner or style of the Court ; in. courtly fashion, 
a *392 Greene fames IV (x86i) X94 Then will I deck 
thee princely, instruct thee courtly, and present thee to the 
^een as my pft. x668 Bryden Ess. Dram. Pcetry in Arb. 
Garner III. 5x2 They can produce nothing so Courtly writ 
..as Sir^ohn Suckling. 1866 Kingsley Herew. vi. 122 
You speak so courtly and clerkly that I too am inclined to 
trust you. 

Gou’rt-mau. A man of the Court, a courtier. 

CX386 Chaucer Merck. T. 24S, I haue now been a court 
man al mylyf. 1483 Caih. Angl. 79 A cowrteman, or a 
cowrtyoure, curioy anlicus. xsoo-ao Dunbar Demmg ai 
Be I ane courtman or ane knychL i86a H. Marryat Year 
in SvieduiTl. 325 The Danish Wng danced with all his 
court-mea. X870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 36 On every 
side His courtmen and good bonders sat. 
i- Couxt-mautle. Obs. p- OF. cw-t, cort, 
now cotiri short (see CoET) + bf antie.] One who 
wears a short doak. (A surname given to 
Henry II.) 

cx^Eulog. Hist. (1863) III.v. cix, Henricum Curtmauntel 
cognonunatum, qui postea regnavit in Anglia, X636 James 
Iter Lane. (1845) 3 As ye squire So are they all, court- 
mantells in attire Of blewe. X646 Buck Pick. Ill, i. 4 The 
French men called him, Henry du Court Manteau, or Court 
Mantle, because he wore a cloake shorter than the fashion 
was in those times. 1677 F. Sandfobd Genecd. Hist. Eng. 399 
This Henry [II] called. .Court Mantle, because he was the 
first that brought the fashion of short cloaks out of Anjou, 

Couirt-mar shall : see Coubt j 3 .i 19, 

Court martial, sh. FI. coxirts martial, 
sometimes incorr. court-martials. Forms: a. 
6-7 i)iartial(l court, marshal(a court ; / 9 . 7-8 
court inarshal(l, 7 - court-martial, court 
martial. [Originally martial court : see Mabttae. 
In 17 th c. sometimes written niarshall or viarshaWs 
court^ 

1. A judicial court, consisting of military or naval 
officers, for the trial of military or naval offences, 
or the administration of martial Jaw. 

There are various kinds of courts martial, difTerine in 
power and function, as General, Garrison, Regbnentali 
a. 1371 Hammer C/trvn. Irel. (1633) 120 They enter into 
consultation and c^l a martiall court. iSix Beaum. & Fl. 
Knt. B, Pestle v. ii. As I am a soldier and a gentleman, it 
craves a martial-court. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. vi. 
(1821) 76 To try the delinquents by a Marshals Court. 1639 
(Feb. 14) in Prndera XX. 367/1 We do give, .to you 

full power . . po hold . . one or more Military or Martial or 
Marshal Court or Courts. 

_ 8. X63X in J. Seacome Hist. Ho. Stanley (1735) 135 If a 
judgment be given in one Court Martial, there is no appeal 
to any other Court Martial. 1660 Hickeringill famaica 
ri66i) 78 Leaving them to the Mercy of their Opponents 
Court-Marshalls, who presently doom’d them to be shot to 
death. X7xa Steele S^ect. No. 497 F i Without waiting the 
Judgment of court-martials. 28x4 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desf XII. 33 The formation of the General Court Martial 
for the trial of Lieut. General Sir John Murray, Bart. tR^.) 
EegnL ^ Ord. Army 230 The Mutiny Act restricts the 
award of Corporal Punishment by a General Court-Martial 
to 200 Lashes ; by a District^ or Garrison Court-Martial to 
ijo Lashes; and by a Regimental Court-Martial to 100 
Lashes. 1867 Freeman iYnn;*. Con^. (1S76) 1 . App. 757 Cnut's 
courts martial really exercised this kind of jurisdiction. 

b. Drumhead court-martial : a court-martial 
summoned round an upturned drum, for summary 
treatment of offenders during military operations. 
183s CoL. C. Shaw Let. in Mem. JVar Spain II. 449 , 1 


had the thirteen ringleaders tried by a drum-head court- 
martid. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 20 Apr., There is no more 
law but that of drumhead court-martial. 1880 M'^Carthy 
Own Times IV. 27 Taken to Morant Bay., tried by a 
sort of drumhead court martial, and instantly hanged. 

c. attrib. 

1833 Palmebstom in Bulwer Life (1870) II. x. 149 Hardly 
any [Tories] voted with us on the court-martial clauses. 

+ 2. (See quot.) Obs. 

163a J. Lee Survey Sweden 43 The next, .is the colledge 
of war, wherein are handled all Martiall or Military affaires, 
and is called the Court marshall or martiall. To this court 
belongs the Councell of War. .and over this court presides 
tlie great Marshall of the kingdome. 

Court-maTtial, colloq. [f. piec.] trans. 
To try by court maitial. 

1839 Lang Wand. India 61 He would, .have been court- 
martialled and cashiered for the very first offence. 1863 
Daily Tel. 27 Nov. s/6 He desired to court-martial ( 5 eneral 
Lee and others. 1M9 Times 4 Apr, 5/1 The possibility of 
bis [Gen. Boulanger's] being anested, court-martialled, and 
shot was also spoken of. 

Cou’irblioll. Obs. Also -nol(e, -nold, 
-nowie, -nal. [f. Court + Noli.] A contempt- 
uous or familiar name for a courtier. 

XS68 T. Howell Arb. Amifie(fl.'\, Though ich am not zo 
zeemlle cbwot, As bene the courtnoles gay. 1392 Gbeenb 
Upst. Courtier {zZ-jr) 27 Now every lout must haue his son 
a courtnoll. 1599 Feele Sir Clyom. Wks. (Rtldg.) 516/1 
What, you will not float an old man, you courtnold jack? 
ct6oo Day Be^, BednallGr. iv. Hi, I am to go amongst 
the Court-nowles ; you must needs let me have good store 
of money with me. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ciii. (1612) 
40s Such bastard Courtnals seriie hut Turns, besihbing 
Coyns of brasse. 1658 Chambcrlayne Love's Viet., Ich 
cant abide these couitnowles. 

t Cotirt of guard. Obs. (Also 0 . de guard.) 
[A perversion of CoEPS DE SASDE. So Du. korte- 
gaard in sense a.] 

1. — Corps DB GAEDE I. 

1390 Greene Orl. A'»n (iS99)22 Goe see a Centernel be 
plac’d, And bid the souldlers kcepe a Court of gard. 1639 
B. Harris Parivats Iron Age i6j Who. .killed all the 
Court of Guard, and with small resistance, grew Masters 
of the place. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War 1. 72 The out 
Courts of Guard make Rounds about the covered wayes. 
Z703 Damfier Voy. III. L 32 A small Fort, .where is always 
a Court of Guard kept. 

2. = Corps de garde 2. 

1391 Shaks. I Hen. VI, u. i. 4 Let vs haue knowledge at 
the Court of Guard. 1^7 Treas. Acc. Aberdeen va. Scot. 
N. ^ Q. (1891) Sept. 37 Expence of constructing a Court de 
Gus^ in the links. 1648 Cromwell Let. 15 Nov. (Carlyle), 
Until we have deal-boards to make them courts-of-guard. 
sqbgDe Foe's Tour Gi. Brit, IV. 60 A fine Barrai^ . . at 
theJEntry [is] the Court de Guard. x8io Scott Lady ofL.vi, 
vi, Bertram. .Was entering now the Court of Guard. 

Courtois, -oy 8 (e, obs. ff. Courteous. 

Court-pie, -py, vars. of Courtbpy, Obs. 
Court-plaster. [So called from its being 
used for Ine black patches formerly worn on the 
face by ladies at Court.] Sticking-plaster made 
of silk (black, flesh-coloured, or white) coated with 
isinglass, used for covering superficial cuts and 
wounds. 

1772 Graves Spir. Qttix. x. xxiv. Some gold beaters’ skin 
and court plaister. 1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 593 Benzoin 
is used in the preparation of. . (Hourt Plaister. 1891 Queen 
14 Nov. 805/2 Scissors, bodkins, and court plaister. 

t CouTtress. Obs. rare~^, « Courtieress. 
A female courtier. 

11x392 Greene Misc, Poems Wks. (Rtldg.) 3x6/1 None of 
account but stout : if plain, stale slut, not a courtress. 

t OouTtrie. dial. Obs. = Couetibry, body of 
courtiers. 

7<iz7oo Ballad 'Outlaw Murray’ iv. (Bord, Minstr.), 
There was an Outlaw in Ettrick Forest Counted him 
nought, nor a’ his courtrie gay. 

Court roll. Law. The roll or record kept 
in connexion with a manorial court, containing 
especially entries as to the rents and holdings, 
deaths, alienations, and successions of the custom- 
ary tenants or copyholders, a copy of which con- 
stitutes the tenant’s title to his holding. 

146X J, Paston Lett, No. 408 II. 36 The bille that Sir 
Miles Stapilton hath of the corte rolles of Gemyngham. 
1323 Fitzherb. Suro, 12 h, Tenauntes by copye of courte 
role. 1628 Coke On Litt, 60a, These tenants are called 
tenants by Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no other 
euidence concerning their tenements, but onely the Copies 
of Court Rolles. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 11 . 147 An 
estate held by copy of court roll ; or, as we usually call it, a 
copyhold estate. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prins (ed. 4) 
II. 10x5 The legal estate appearing on the Court Rolls to be 
in the trustees. 

t b. iransf. and jig. Obs. 

ISS3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 128 You have heard a whole 
Courte roUe of ribaudiie. 1673 A. Walker Lees Lachr. 3 
They are God’s Records or Register, Heavens Court-Rouls. 
^^19 ^Itsjfbrdsh. (1686)438 All the Musicians being 
call d over by a Court-roll. 

Hence t Court-roller, one who keeps a court- 
roll (or ? error for Controller). 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. 310, I was your chefe tollare And 
sithen courte rollar, 

CoU'rt-rooxn. A room or chamber in which 
a court is legularly held. 

Z'fiB'&vm.e.v. London IV. 324 In the court-room are several 
fine pictures. 1870 Emerson Soc, ^ So/it. i. 14 ’Tis'in the 
court-room you must read law. 


Courtsey, obs. f. Curtsy. 

Courtship (koautijip). [f. Court + -ship.] 
fl. Behaviour or action befitting a coiut or 
courtier ; courtliness of manners. Obs. ' 

1588 Shaks. L.L, L. v. ii. 363 Trim gallants, full of Court- 
ship and of state. 1601 Wecver Mirr. Mart. Avjb, For 
valour, wit, and court-ship, few came nle me. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves i. xcv. 148 A^man may look in vain for 
Courtship in a Plowman ; or Learning in a Mechanic. 1673 
[R. Leigh] Transp. Rch. 75 How one of his private condi- 
tion and breeding could arrive to this degree of court-ship, 
f b. Courteous behaviour ; courtesy. Obs. 
a 1640 Massinger Very Woman i. i, Grant this, Which a 
mere stranger, in the way of courtship. Might challenge 
from you. 1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 113 This 
Doctor might have had so much Courtship, or common 
Civility at least. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills IV. 175 His Honour 
. .ill Courtship exceeding, Return'd a smart Speech, 
f C. with//. Obs. 

1631 May tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mindes 1. 211 Besides other 
elegancies and courtships which the custome-s of the age 
doe teach them. 1633 Thcophania 36 He was so unac- 
customed to such pourlshiijs, that he knew not what reply 
to make to his civil expressions, 
f 2. The state befitting a couit or courtier. Obs. 
1392 Shaks. Rom, ^ ful. iii. Hi. 34 More Validitie. .more 
Courtship. 1630 R. fohnsen’s Kingd. Covimw. 362 He 
liveth in better fashion of Couitship, than the other Princes. 

f 3. .Office or position at couit; position as a 
courtier, courtiership. Obs. 

a 1633 Nauntqn Fragm. Reg, (Arb.) 29 We take him now 
as he was admitted into the Court, and the Queens favour. 
..Hitherto I have only touched liim in his Courtship; I 
conclude him in his lance. 1658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) 
IV. 62 I never had any office, nor any of my relations. I 
have no courtship. 

+ 4. Practice of the arts of a courtier; court- 
craft ; diplomacy, flattery, etc. Obs. 

[1592 Nasiie P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 12 a,_ The Frenchman, .is 
whollie compact of deceiuable courtship.] 1623 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 219 Courtship, Flattery and Pretence 
become not Kings Counsellors. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hht. 
VIII. i. § 6. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 320 What-ever others 
out of fear or Courtship might call them, a 1734 North 
Lives (1826)111. 362 Who will think of lising by any means 
but courtship or corruption ? 

f 5. The paying of court or courteous attentions; 
csp. the paying of ceremonial or complimentary 
acts of courtesy to (a dignitary). Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rick. II, 1. iv. 24 Heere Bagot and Greene 
Obseru’d his Courtship to the common people. .What reuer- 
cnce he did throw away on slaue.s. 1638 Ford Fancies 
Ded., A practice of courtship to gieatness. 1641 Milton 
Reform, 11. (1851) 58 The Magistrate, .is to bee honour’d 
with' a more elaborate and personall Courtship. 1729 
Swift To Dr. Delany, Who paid his courtship with the 
croud As far as modest pride allow’d, 
b. -with a and pi, Ohs, 

cxffxx Chapman Iliad xv. 86 She all their courtships 
overpast with solemn negligence, a 1677 Barrow Sertn. 
Wks. 1716 I. 8 He. .cannot ima^ne God.. pleased with., 
superficial courtships of ceremonious address. 

6 . The action or process of paying court to a 
■woman with a ■view to marriage ; courting, wooing. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. viii. 44 Be merry, and imploy 
your chiefest thoughts To courtship, and such faire ostenls of 
loue. 1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle iv. i. Follow me, and I'll 
place you, where you shall, unseen, hear all their Couitship, 
i68a Luttrbll Brief Rel. (1857) I. 236 Pietending court- 
ship, as is said, to the lady Ann. X7X1 Addison Spect. No. 
261 F 3 The pleasantest Part of Man’s Life is generally that 
which passes in Couitship. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xiv, 
A newly-married couple who had visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenwigs in their comtship. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) I. V. 304 Alike piece of vigorous courtship is recorded 
of one of ^thelred's descendants. 

with a and pl.i — 1713 Steele Engliskm. No. 9. S7_The 
Conversation of a Courtship is more pleasing than ordinary 
Discourse. Mod. The comparative advantages of long and 
short courtships. 

b. transf. of animals and plants. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 26 Every meadow and 
maish resounds with their [birds’] different calls, to courtship 
or to food. 1807 CRABBEP«r. Reg. i. 614 Not Darwin’s self 
had more delight to sing Of floral courtship, in th' awaken’d 
spring, 1874 Sully Sens. ^ Intuit, 7 Deep sexual emotion 
built up during the courtships of unnumbered species. 
G.Jig. 

1635 Cowley Davideis 11. 60 Why does that twining plant 
the Oak embrace ? The Oak for courtsliip most of all unfit 
1836 Grindon Life v. (1875) 51 The plmnest face improves 
under the courtship of the summer breezes. 

7. Jig. The action of courting, soliciting, or en- 
ticing; endeavour to win over or gain. 

17M De Foe Syst, Magic i. Hi. (1840] 86 The first attack 
the Devil made upon our Mother Eve we have had fully 
described . .Mr. Milton has given us the particulars as dis- 
tinctly . .as if he had . .heard the courtship,and how cunningly 
the Devil managed. 18x6 Byron Siege Cor. xiii, In vain 
from side to side he throws His form, in courtship of repose. 
1824 Wesirn. Rev, 1 , 454 Wallachia and Turkish Moldavia 
are open to Austrian courtship. 

t Co’a’rtsMpmexLt. nonce-tod. [f. prec. + 
-mbnt.] = Courtship 4. 

1649 Lovelace Poems 162 Swaines more innocent That 
kenne not guile or courtshipment. 

Courtsie, -sy, ohs. ff. Curtsy. 

Courture, obs. f. Courtier. 

Co'a’rtwards, adv. [See -wards,] In the 
direction of the court. 

x8^ L. Hunt Autobiog. xxv, (1B60) ^gg These opinions 
of mine.. had [not] been intimated even courtwards. 



COURT-YARD. 

+ Courty. Given in Nares as a separate word ; 
but in quots. app. a misprint of CouRTrEB. 

1616 SuKFL. & Mahkh. Country Farute 583 Courties, 
Chanons, Monkes, and Schollefs of Colledges. a 1634 
Chapman Revenge Honour (N.), I shall declare to you. . 
ivhy men are melancholy. First, for your courties. 1639 
Chamberlayne PharoHuida (N.), A subtile way, To the 
observant courties to betray Their .serious folly. 

CourtyajP, -yer, -your, obs. if. Codbtieb. 
Coti‘rt-ya:rd, coii*rtyard. An open area 
surrounded by walls or buildings within the pre- 
cincts of a large house, castle, homestead, etc. 

iSSa Huloet, Courte yarde, flatea. _ i6zS IC. Long tr. 
Barclay' s Argents i. ix. 22 One of the maides passing thorow 
the Court-yard, returns with report of Poliarchus death. 
1779 Mad. D’Ardlay Diary 12 Oct., Two immense gates 
and two court.yards precede the entrance into the dwelling 
part of the house. 1809-xa Coleridge Friend (1865) 56 
Within the high walls and in the narrow court-yard of a 
prison. 1869 Trollope He ktiesv vij. (1878) 36 Windows 
looking out behind into a gloomy couTtyard. 

Couryng, obs. f. Covering. 

Courtyn(e, -tyse, obs. ff. Curtain, Courtesy. 
II Couscous ^ cousconssou (ku skus,-k2^sz0. 

Also 7 ouscus, 9 kus-kus, kous-koua; 7 ous- 
cusu, cooscoosoos, 8 cuscussu, -cosoo, -caaow, 
9 coos-, couscoosoo, COUSCO11SOU, koiiskoiissoii. 
[a. F. couscotis (also improp. cotiscou^ couscoUssoti), 

a. Arab. hiskus, f. kaskasa to 

pound or bruise small.] An African dish made of 
flour granulated, and cooked by steaming over 
the vapour of meat or broth. 

x6oo PoRY tr. Led s Africa 142 In winter they [of Fez] haue 
sodden flesh, together with a kinde of meate called Cuscusu. 
i6gs Motteux St. Olon's Morocco 87 Their .standing Dish 
is some Cooscopsoos, a Paste made with fine Flower, which 
. .has been boil'd with some young Pidgeons, Fowls, or 
Mutton. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Stiff., Cuscasow, the name 
of a Moorish dish eaten in Egypt. 1759 tr. Jlf. Adausou’s 
Voy. Senegal 55 They sat cross-legged . . round a large 
wooden bowl full of couscous; which is a thick-grained 
pap, made of two sorts of millet. £1790 Willock Voy. iia 
Bunging us a dish.. called cuscosoo. It is made of flour, 
wet.. after which they rub it between their hands, till it 
forms itself . . like barley-corns . . Underneath it they stew a 
fowl, mutton, or beef, with onions . . the steam of which 
gives a nice relish to the small particles above. 1^9 W, S. 
Mayo Kaloolali (1850) 147 A large bowl of cooscoosoo. 
1874 F. W. Pavy Treat, Food (1873) 243 The Kous-kous, 
Couscou.s, or Couscousou, of the Araks, which forms a 
national food in Algeria. 

H See also Cusous. 

11 Couscous 2 (ku'skus). [Fr. spelling of a 
native Moluccas word, in Du. spelling koeskoM^ 
A marsupial quadruped, the Spotted Phalanger of 
the Moluccas (fOtiscus imailalui). 

X839 Penny Cycl, XIV. 460 Cusctts muculaius . , named 
Coescoes at the MoIucc<ns. .At Wagiou. .the natives call it 
Scham-schaiH. 1880 Libr, Univ, Ktiowl, IV. 411 Cous- 
cous, or Spotted Phalanger, a marsupial animal [in Spice 
Islands]. 

tCouS^ COUSSe, V. Obs, and dial. In 4 
kowse. [perh. related to F. causer, or to Ger. 
kosen : cf. OozB. The identity of the 14th c. kowse 
with the mod. Cornwall word is only conjectural.] 
f a. To say. Obs. Tb. To chat, gossip, dial. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst, go He muste here hrynge, I herde hym 
kow.se {rimes spouse, house], Into the tempyl a spowse to 
wedde, 1880 IV, Cornwall Gloss,. Coussy, to chat, to gossip; 
to loiter on an eiTand, ' She’s alius coussing.' 

Hence Couse sb. 

x88o IV. Conmall Glass., Cousse, a chat, a gossip. ' W® 
had a bra' comfof’ble cousse.' 

Oo-use : see Co- p-ef. 3 a. 

Cousen, -age, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, -age. 
Cousei^auite (kr^'zeransit). Min. Alsooouz-. 
[Named c 1823 from Coteserans, old name of dept. 
Ari^ge, France.] A variety of dipyre, 

1823 Phillif.<3 Min, (ed. 31 203 Couzeranite . . occurring in 
lectangular prisms. 1868 Dana Min, 326 Couseranite. 

Ooushot, obs. f. Cushat. 

Cousignace, -es, bad forms of Cousiness. 
Cousin (kzi'z’n), sb. Forms: 3-6 cosine, 
-yn(e, 3-7 cosin, (4 kosin, -yn, cozyn, oossen, 
fl. kosnis, cosignis), 4-5 cnsin, -yn, -ing, -yng, 
4-6 oosyng, consyn, -ing, -yng, 4-7 oosen (5 
kosen, kussin, cosinne, -yzine), 5-6 cos8in(e, 
coosen, -in, -yn, ooussin, 6-7 oonsen, oouzen, 
(7 cozen, -in, cuzen), 6- cousin, [a. F. cousin, 
in OF. also cusin, cosin =Vr, cosin, cozin. Cat. 
cost. It. cugino, Rumansch cusrin, cusdrin L, 
consobrTnus cousin by the mother’s side. Med.L. 
forms were cossofrenus and cosmus (St. Gall. Vocab. 
7lh c.). In mediseval use, the word seems to have 
been often taken to represent L. consanguineus : 
see 1 b, 9.] 

tl. A collateral relative more distant than a 
brother or sister; a kinsman or kinswoman, a 
relative; formerly very frequently applied to a 
nephew or niece, Obs. 

(ZX300 Cursor M. 24312 (Cott.) pir martirs tuin [St. Mary 
and St. John]. .Cosins bath and martirs dene. C1320 Sir 
Bettes 2578 Men tolde, pe hischop was is em. pe be.schop. . 
seide : ‘ Wolkome, leue cobiii ! ' c X330 R. Brunne Chron, 
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(1810) 189 pi sister sonne am I, pou earn & I cosyn. 1340 
Ayenb, 89 [Jesus] ansuerede, ‘huo ys my moder, and huo 
byep myne cosynes?' _ 138a Wyclif Dan. xiii. 29 She came 
with fadir, and modir, and sonnys, and alle hir cosyns 
[1388 alle kynesmen]. c 1440 Gesia Rone. Ixi. 261 (Harl. 
MS.) A 1 lorde god.. have mercy of my swete sone, hus- 
bonde, and cosyn,. that he may be dene of his synnys, 
X483 Catli. Angl. 77 A Cosyn, cognatus. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Aiv, There be thre manere of cosyns. Tne fyrstis 
.spirituel as ben godfaders ^d godmodetE. 1326 Tindale 
Rom. xvi. 7 Salute Aiidronicus, and Junia my cosyns [1611 
kinsmen]. XS74 tr. Littleton's Tenures 23 b. Si farentes 
inter se lautentauiur, which is as muche to saye that yf the 
cosins of such a chylde have cause to make lamentacion. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado i. ii. 2 How now brother, where is 
my cosen your son ? 1668 Mrs. Evelyn To her brother-in~ 
law in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) IV. 13 Though your eye be 
continually over my cousin your son. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa 1. vi, 36 ‘ Cousin Harlowe' said my aunt Hervey, 
* allow me to say,' etc. 

+ b. In legal language formerly often applied 
to the next of kin, or the person to whom one is 
next of kin, including direct ancestors and de- 
scendants more remote than parents and children. 
(Here taken as = L. coizsanguinezis.) 

? a 1400 Arthur 215 [The 'Emperor' Lucius to Arthur] 
Cure cosyn lulius cesar Somme tyme conquered par. 1491 
Act 1 Hen. VII, c. 13 § s Anne his Wyf, in hir right as 
cosyn and lieire unto the seid Thomas Lord Dispenser that 
is to sey, Doughter to Isabell daughter to the same Thomas. 
149s Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 63 § 4 Any of the premys5e.s, that 
. . re verte from any Auncestour or Cosyn of the seid Fraunces. 
igojAct ig Hen, VII, c. 35 § i Robeit Brews Squyer Cosyn 
and heire unto Sir Gilbert Debenham . . that is to say, sone 
of Elizabeth Brews Sister to the seid Sir Gilbert. 1374 tr. 
Littleietis Tenures 2 a, Everye one that is his next cosyn 
collateral! of the whole bloude. 26x3 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 267 After the death of his great great grandfather or 
grandmother, or any other collateral! Cosb, as the great 
great grandfathers brother. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bit. viii. 
§506 One P.D and A his wife enter into the same land 
as in the right of A his wife as coosen and heire to the 
donor. 

c. Applied to people of kindred races or nations 
(e.g. Rritish and Americans). 

2837 W. Irving Caft. Bonneville II. 232 He had received 
such good accounts from the Upper Nez Perces of their 
cousins, the Lower Nez Perces. i860 Jeaffreson Bfi, about 
Doctors H. 138 The example.. was not lost upon the phy- 
sicians of our American cousins. 1892 Times (Weekly Ed.) 
12 Aug. 7/1 The toast of ‘ Our American Cousins * was pro- 
posed by Mr. Harry Furniss. 

2 . sfec. The son or daughter of (one’s) uncle or 
aunt : = own, first, or full cousin, C ousiN german . 
(The strict modern sense.) 

esago S. Eng. Leg. I. 365/04 Huy weren ore louerdcs 
cosines, c 2380 Wvclif Serm, SeL Wks. I. 86 Toon Evan- 
gelist . . Crist was his cosyn, and Cristis modir was his 
aunte. <7x440 Pronif. Parv, 94 Coosyn or emy.s sone, 
cognatus. 1330 Palsgr. 209/1 Cosyn, brothers children, 
cousin germaiu. 1393 Shaks, Rich. II, v tv. x-xo Cosene 
Aumerle, How far brought you high Herford on his way? 
Wliat said our Cosin when you parted with him? Ibid. iv. 
i. i8x Glue me the Crown, Here Cousin, seize y° Crown ; 
Here Cousin, on this side my Hand, on that side thine. 
1598 B. JoNSON Ev, Man in Htmi, iii. i. 1, I am this 
gentleman's own cousin, sir; his father is mine uncle, sir. 
1653-60 Stanley. /far/. Philos. IIL u. 120 The children of 
uncles, or of cosens. i8^x Lane Arab, His. I. 62 A Cousin 
is often chosen as a wue, on account of the tie of blood. 
2873 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. xo He is my cousin, and the 
son of my uncle Glaucon. 

b. Cousin-in-law : a cousin’s wife or husband, 
[after brother-in-law, etc.] 

1874 L. Tollemaciie in Fortn, Rev, Feb. 242 The rich 
cousin-in-law [in 'Locksley Hall']. 1890 Dunckley Ld. 
Melbourne 78 The lady suggested was Lady Caroline's 
cousin-in-law. 

3 . First, second cousin, etc. : expressing the re- 
lationship of persons descended the same number 
of steps in distinct lines from a common ancestor. 

Thus the children of brothers or sisters tae. first cousins to 
each other ; the children of first cousins are second cousins 
to each other ; and so on. The term second cousin is also 
loosely applied to the son or daughter of a first cousin, more 
exactly cmled a {firsl^ cousin once removed. 

x66o Jeb. Taylor Duct, Dubit. (1671) 242, I never knew 
the marriage of second cosens forbidden, but by them who 
at the same time forbad the maniage of the first. x66x 
Merry Drollery ii. (1691) 346 Who thus coiifineth all his 
pleasure To th' arms of his first Couzen. x6B8 Miege 
Fr. Did, s.v. Cousin, A second Cousin, a Cousin once 
removed, Cousin issn de germain. 17x2 Steele Sfect. 
No. 496 p 3 No man swung any woman who was not second 
cousin at farthest. 2732 W. Stewart in Seals Mag. (1753) 
Sept. 446/1 The deponent is first cousin to the pannel. 
i834HT.MARTiNEAu/5’rtzrmiii. 43 Morgan believed herself 
to be the fiftieth cousin of the family. 1883 L, Olifiiant 
Altiora Peto 1 . 27 Full second cousin of, etc. 

4 ;. fig. A pel son or thing having affinity of nature 
to another. + To have no cousin ; to have no 
fellow or equal (oJj.). 

2386 [see 9]. 2338 Bale Thre Lawes 271 Now wyll 1 
proue ye a lyar Next cosyne to a friar. x34aUDALL^raxw. 
Afofh, 220 0, If he had had the feacte to hold and^kepe 
an empire, as well as he could achiue and winne it, he 
had had no cousin. Cogan Haven Health 279 

Other diseases neere Cosins to the plague.^ 1607 Tofsell 
Four-f. Beasts (2673) 300 The evill habit of the body 
is next cousen to the dropsie. 1629 Chapman Juvenal 
V. 193 Glad to take An eel, near cousin to a hideous snake. 
187s Jowett Plctlo (ed. 2) IV, 380 The Sophist is the cousin 
of the parasite and flatterer. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flms) 
I. 23 Hawthorn Hall was not first cousin to The Aspens, 
having nothing of the villa about it. 


COUSIIT. 

5 . As a term of intimacy, friendship, or famili- 
arity. 

a. Used by a sovereign in addressing or formally 
naming another sovereign, or a nobleman of the 
same country. 

In England applied Li royal writs and commissions to 
earls and peers of higher rank. (See quotation 1763, and cf. 
c 1460 Fortescue Absol. ^ Lim. Mon. x. 134 And by dis- 
cenle )>ei- is not like to fialle gretter heritage to any man 
than to (le kyng. For to hym bith cosens i>e most, and 
greltest lordes off the reaume.) 

1418 Hen. V in Ellis Orig, Lett. i. i. 1 . 1 With my cosin of 
N orthumberlond and my cosin of Westmerlond. 2477 Edw. 
IV ibid. ix. 16 Wliere as our biother and cousin the King 
of Scotts desireth a marriage to be had, etc. 23x3 Jas._ IV 
to Hen. VIII ibid, xxvii. 78 To the richt excellennt, richt 
hie, and michty Prince cure Derrest Brothir and Cousing 
the King of Ingland. 2393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. viii. 34 
Cousin of Exeter, what tniukes your Lordship ? 1601 — 
AlVslVell I. ii. 3 A certaintie vouch’d fiom our Cosin Austiia. 
Ibid. HI. i. 7. 1673 CsAS. II in Essex Pafers (Camden) I. 
2X2 Right Trusty and Right Welbeloved Cousin & Coun- 
sellor, Wee greet you well. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. 
386 In all writs, and commissions. . the king, when he men- 
tions any peer of the degree^ of an earl, always stiles him 
‘trusty and well beloved cousin’ : an appellation as antient 
as the reign of Heni-y IV ; who being either by his wife, 
his mother, or his sisters actually related or allied to ev^ 
earl in the kingdom, artfully.. acknowledged that connexion 
in all his letters. 2843 Fi!escott Mexico (1830) 1 . 126 The 
title . . of fritno, or ' cousin by which a grandee of Spain is 
saluted by his sovereign. 2830 R. Commission Gt. Exhib. 
in Land, Gaz. 4 Jan., Victoria, bjfthe grace of God,, to.. 
Our right trusty and right endrely-bmoved Cousin and 
Counculor Walter Francis Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
burj', 

b. As a friendly or familiar term of address or 
designation. Now esp. in Cornwall ; hence Cousin 
Jan, Cousin Jacky, nicknames for a Comishman. 

c 2430 Lvdg. Bochas i. i. (1544) i Our fader Adam . . sayde 
‘ Cosine Bochas 2839 W. B. Forfar {title). Cousin Jan’s 
Courtship and Marriage. 1880 W, Cornwall Gloss,, Cousin, 
a familiar epithet. All Cornish gentlemen are cousins. 
Cousin Jan, a Comishman. — E, Comw. Words 71 To 
imitate the talk of Cousin Jacky from. Redruth or St. Just. 
’I* 6. cant. A strumpet, trull. Obs. (Cf. Aunt 3.) 
So Cousin Betty ; also, a half-wit. 

axjoo B. E, Did, Cant, Crew, One of my CosetiSj a 
Wench. 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 227 Cousins, 
Cullies, Stallions and Belli-bumpers. 1749 Goauby Bamp- 
Jylde M. Carew x\, One of the sisters of that order of 
mendicants commonly called Cousin Betties. Ibid, xix, A 
gay bachelor, who . . was a great admirer of that order of 
Female Travellers called Cousin Betties, 1847-78 Halli- 
WELL S.V., Cottsin Betty, or Cousin Tom, a bedlamite 
beggar ; now applied to a mad woman or man. 2863 Mrs. 
Gaskell Sfivia’s Loji. xiv. (D.), [No one] can say Foster's 
wronged him of a penny, or gave short measure to a child 
or a Cousin Betty. 

7 . Phrases. To call cousins : to claim kinship 
{witK) ; see Call v, 17 b. Similarly To call the 
king one's cousin, etc. (mostly with negative). 
fJI^ dirty cousin, or my cotesin the iveaveri 
formerly used as a contemptuous form of address. 
Cotisin kiss-them-all : a colloquialism for ‘ wheed- 
ler ’ (Suffolk). 

2363 Langl, P. pi. a. II. 102 A Mayden ful gent ; Heo 
minte cusse \>a kyng for cosyn ^if heo schulde. 2623, etc. 
[see Call v, 17 b], c 1706 Swift Pol, Cottv, ii. (D.), A kiss 1 
marry come up, my dirty cousin. 2749 Fielding Tone 
Jones IV. xiv. (!)).,_ Marry come up 1 I assure )jou, my dirty 
cousin, thof his skin be so white. .1 am a Christian as well 
as he. 2793 L. Williams Childrens Friend I. 273 He 
talks and acts as if the King were his cousin, and he has 
not a farthing all the while. 2836 Makryat Three Cutters 
ii, I only wish I had. .1 wouldn't call the king my Cousin. 
188a Pall Mall G, 9 June 4/4 A person who apparently 
calls cousins with some of the ‘ best^ people in England. 

i* 8. To make a cousin of'. ? to beguile, deceive, 
mislead, impose upon, gull, hoax. Obs, 

[App. connected with Cozen v., either as the phrase from 
which that vb. arose, or as a play upon the two words. For 
the latter, cf, also to f rove a cousm to in quot, 1600.] 

1580 Lyly Euf lines (Arh.) 233 Cassander . . determined 
with him selfe to make a Cosinne of his young Neuew [app. 
by keeping him in tlie dark as to facts] untill he had 
bought witte with the price of his woe, x6oo Rowlands 
Let. Humours Blood vii, 83 And while his eares with 
Brothers tearmes he feedes He prooueth but a Coosen |n 
his deedas. 1633 Fuller Hist, Comb. (1840) 117 The said 
Sir Heniy’Savill. .at an Oxford Act., in mere merriment, 
(to try whether he could make cousens of his aunt's chil- 
dren therein,) devised the story, far from any. .mischievous 
intent to deceive posterity, but only for present delight. 

9 . lu its use predicatively, as in to be cousin to, 
and in apposition, as in cousin brutes (cf. brother 
?«««), the word sometimes approaches the character 
of an = kindled, akin, related. (Cf, L. consan- 

guineus/) 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 742 The wordes moote he cosyn to 
the dede. 1323 Ld. Berners Freiss, ir. xci. [Ixxxvii.] 271 
That ye shal be frendes and cosyn to the kynge, as by 
reason ye ought to be. ,1390 Sfenser F. Q. iii. iv. 12 Her 
former sorrow into suddein wrath (Both coosen passions ot 
dis troubled sprighti, Conuerting. x6o6 Sylvester Du Bar- 
tas II. iii, IV. 138 All the Campe with head-les dead is sowne. 
Cut-off by Cozen-s words, kill’d by theirown, 2832 H, Rogers 
Ess, I, vii. 407 A family resemblance to his cousin brutes, 

+ Coifsin, V, Obs. rare. [f. prec, sb. : cf. to 
father^ trans. To call cousin, claim kinship with. 

A 1658 Cleveland Publ. Faith 52 The Publicfc Faith? 
Why his a word of kin, A Nephew that dares Cousin any 
bin. 
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COUTH. 


Cousin, -age, obs. ff. Cozsir, -age. 

+ Cousinage (k^'z’nedj). Obs. Forins:4cu- 
synage, 4-5 oosynage, 4-8 (9) cosin-, 6 cosen-, 
cousen-, -yn-, (coossin-jcozinn-), 7 cousinage, 
cozenage, [a. F. cousinage (iStJi c.) : see -age.] 

1 . The condition of being ‘cousins’; kinship, 
consanguinity. 

*37S Barbour Bruce v. 135 A lady . . That wes till him in 
iieir degre Of cosynage. c 1400 Afol. LelL 79 If j>at a man 
wed in to wif. .a cosyn of hui. .after i>is cosynage is knowen 
to him. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 36 Be wel 
ware offeyned cosynage. 1571 Campion Hist. Jrel. 11. vii. 
(*633) 9S Clayming cousinage to diverse noble houses. 
1S79 FtiLKE Hesbifts' ParL 12 By which mariages cousenage 
might easily.. growe betweene the two tribes. 

b. Ltau. IVrit of cosiiiage : see quots. (Cf. 
Aiei,, Besaiel.) 

sg4o Act 32 Heu. VTTI, c.2 § 2 Any Assise of Mort aun- 
cestor, Cossnage, Alye. 1398 Kitchik Courts Leet {i&js) 
424 Where he had view before in a Writ of Cozenage._ xGsZ 
Coke On Litt. 157 a, If there be a Challenge for Cosinage, 
he that taketh the Challenge must shew how the Juror is 
Coudn. 1641 Termes de la, Ley gob, Cosinage .. lyeth 
where my great Grandfather, my Grand-fathers Grand- 
father, or other Cosin dyeth seised in fee-simple, and a 
stranger abateth, viz. entreth into the lands, then I shall 
have against him this writ. 1865 Nichols Bnttoa II. 61 
Nor can the grandson.. proceed by writ of Cosinage in the 
lifetime of the daughter. 

e. trail f ia)S.fg. 

1398 TatvisA Barth. De P. R. xttr. Axix. (ToIIem. MS.), 
Betwene iische and water is ny3nesse of cosinage. c x^o 
hlvRC ids The cosynage of folowynge [=Baptism] tecne. 
■557 T. (Genev.) Luke viit. 2i note. The spiritual cousin- 
age is to be preferred to the carnal and natural. 1565 
JwuEL Re/l. Hardmff(i6xi) 133 The Punicalt tongue, ac- 
knowledging a likenesse and cosenage, as it were to be 
betweene that and the Hebrew tongue. 

2 . concr. Kinsfolk collectively ; family, kindred. 

41340 Hampolk Psalter Ixxiii. g [Ixxiv. 8]]>e cosyna|;e of 

\>a seyde in ^aire hert . .he cusynage of ha is h^ felaghship of 
all dampnabil men. 1382 WvcLia Gett. xii. 3 Alle cosynages 
of the erthe. c 1470 Haroims Chrotu Proem viii, Gene them 
in possessyon amonge the cosynage, a igyy Sir T. Smith 
Comtm. Eng. i, xii. (1609) 16 Care to mamtaine still this 
their cousinage and common family. 

CousiueSS Utti'z’nes). Forms: 4 oosynea^a, 
5-6 Sc. cousiguea, -uace, 6 Sc. cosiugnace, 
■nada, 9 couaiueaa. [f. ConsiE 4- -ess. Used in 
ME.; frequent in idthc. Scotch writers, and 
occasional as a nonce-wd. in 19th c.] A female 
cousin ; a kinswoman {phs^. 

tf X3IJO Will. Pahrnt 625 per-for, curteise cosynes, for loue 
of cnst in heuene, Kihe nous j^L kindenes. 1389 Wycltf 
Luke i. 36 Loo I Elizabeth, thi cosyness, and sche hath 
conceyued a sone in hir elde. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 
Z156 His wiflf was Eduuardis ner cusing Iv.r. Eduuardis 
cousignes). iS 7 S, IdoRTou Proclam. iJReg. Privy Council 
.S'f0t.ri.45g) Bet wix our souverane Lord and his dearest sister 
and cousignace the Queene of England. 1838 People's 
Paper 28 Aug. 4/4 The wife of one and the cousiness of 
another. 1889 F. Pigot Strasigest Jcnmi. 321 He had the 
bad taste not to care forhiscousinesses, if I may coin a word 
which is much wanted. 

Cousinet. nonce-wd. Diminutive of Cocsiir. 

1814 W. S. Walker in Poet. Rem. (1832) p. xxxiii, Re- 
member me to all the republic of uncles, cousins, cousinets, 
and friends. 

Oouainge, obs. f. Cozek. 

Cousiu-germau. PI. cousins-germau, 
formerly cousin-germans, orig. -s -s. [a. F. 
cousin germain (13th c. inLittr^) : see Geekak a. 
Formerly also german cousin^ like brother-german, 
german brotfur. 

C1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 91a He is mi germain cosyn, 
"■555 U-rDLEY (Parker Soc.) 23 This,.standeth upon 
transubstantiation its german cousin.] 

1 . The son or daughter of (one’s) uncle or aunt ; 
(one’s) first cousin; =CoijsiejA 2. 

Now chiefly legal or technical. 

C1380 Sir Ferumh. 2830 Cosyn also y am Germayn to 
Roland, c 1386 Chaucer Melw. f 402 Ye ne han hrethe- 
ren ne cosyns germajms, ne noon ooper neigh kynrede. 
C1430 Merlin viu 117 Thei were bothe cosin germaiiis, and 
also thei hadde wedded two sustres. 1535 Eden Decades 
80 Shee . . and the kynge of Poitugale were cosyn ger- 
maynes of two systers. _ 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. v. 
434 Whether the marriage of Cousens-eermans that is, 
of Brothers or sisters children, be lawTull. *697 Ctess 
D'Auuoy's Trav. (jjoS) 23 He was brought up with one of 
his Cosen Germans. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 138 f 2 A 
Cousin-German of mine and I were at the Bear in Hoi- 
bourn. s8a6 Southey Lett, to Butler 232 The marriage of 
cousin-germans . . was allowed in the first ages of the 
church.^ X839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 473/1 The marriage 
of cousins-german. .is reprobated as prejudicial by some, 

i* b. Cousin german {once) removed ; = ‘ first 
cousin once removed,’ i.e, first cousin’s child or 
(vice versd) parent's first cousin. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccxviii. 237 Seynt Edwarde and 
this duke Wyllyam weie, by the fathers syde, cosen iar- 
maynes remoued. X667 Duchess of Newcastle Life of 
Dk. (1S86) 141 The now Earl of Devonshire, his cousin- 
german, once removed, lent him £ 1000. 

2 . fg. A person or thing closely related or allied 
to another ; a near relative. Formerly approach- 
ing the character of an adj . : cf. Cousin 9. 

xS47 Latimer Senn. ^ Rem. (1B45) 426 So to be natural 
may seem to be cater-cousin, or cousin-gerraain with to be 
diabolical. 1379 Gosson Salt. Abuse (Arb.) 28 Poetrie and 
Piping are Cosen germans. 1638 Chillingw. Rclig. Proi. 


t. ii. § 67. 77 Extreamly improbable and even cosen-german 
to Impossible. X633 Fuller Ch. Hist. it. ii. § 49 Our 
Coubin-geriuans of Oxford will scarce gWB Credit hereunto. 
X7xr Addison Sped. No. 13 Fi The Lion was a^Cousin- 
German of the Tyger who made his Appearance in King 
William's days. x8aa W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1849) 300, 

I had been apt to confound them [rooks] with their cousms- 
german the crows. 

CotLsinhood (k»‘z’nhud). [f. Cousin sb. + 

-HOOD.] 

1. Cousins or kinsfolk collectively; an associa- 
tion of cousins or relatives, (Cf. Bbothebhood 5.) 

a 1797 H. Walpole Jlfe/n. Geo. II (1847) I. v. 134 The 
only one of the cousinhood who could not be turned out. 
1838 Macaulay Ess., Sir W. Temple F 13 There were times 
when the cousinhood, as it was once nicknamed, would of 
itself have furnished . . the materials . . for . . an efficient 
Cabinet. 1886 L’pool Daily Post g Feb. 4/6 Royal houses 
. .are fast becoming a kind of Coburg cousinhood. 

2 . The relation of being a cousin or cousins. 

1833 Lamb Elia (i860) 363 , 1 feel a sort of cousinhood or 

unciMhip, for the season. 1863 Lightfoot Galatians (1880) 
266 The cousinhood of the% persons is represented as a 
cousinhood on the mother's side. 

Oou'smize, v. nonce-wd. [After fraiernize.'\ 
intr. To act as a cousin, play the cousin. 

1888 ‘Tasma’ Uncle Piper iv. 37 She would ‘cousinise’ 
with them all. 

CoU'Sin-like, a. and adv. = next. 

1771 T. Hull Sir W. Harrington (1797) IIL 76 Mr. 
and Mrs. Gage have paid us seveial cousin-like visits. 

Cousinly (ku-z’nli), a. and adv. [f. Cousin sb. 
-b -lY : cf. brotherly, etc.] 

A. adj. Characteristic of or befitting a cousin. 
<rx8is Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) I. xii. 308 That 
cousinly little interview. 1869 Blackmorb Lorna D. v. 
(ed. 12) 27 He . . had been open-handed and cousinly to all 
who begged advice of him. 

S. (idv. In a cousinly manner. 

1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 111. 403, 1 love my 
cousin cousinly,— no more. 

Cou'sinred. nonce-wd. [f. Cousin + -bed : cf. 
t brotherred, kindred^ Cousinship, relationship. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxiv, ' There Is some cousin-red be- 
tween us, doubtless,' said the Bailie reluctantly. 

[In Scott's yonmal 1826 (1890, 1 . 250) used with obvious 
reference to the Sc. phrase ‘ to red kin ’ i. e. to clear up 
obscure questions of kinship.] 

Cousiuzy (kD'z’nri). [f. Cousin sb. -f -by : cf. 
F, cotisiniire.’] A body of cousins or kinsfolk. 

1843 Carlyle Cromwell (1873) I. 23 The numerous and 
now mostly forgettable cousinry. 1873 Dixon Two Queens 
IV. XX. V, 88 'The Irish couanry were taken into favour. 
CoRSiuship (k»'z’njip). [£ as prec. + -ship.] 

1 . The relation of cousins ; the fact of being (a 
person’s) cousin ; kinship, relationship. 

XS70 Levins Manip. 140/45 Cousinsto, cognafio,aMnitas. 
1383 Golding Calvin on Deut. xL 62 These are thebrother- 
hoods and cousiningships (sic) of the worlde. 1636 Abf. J. 
Williams Holy TaSle 139 Opposers of our Liturgie, who brag 
of their Cosinshlp and Cobeirsbip with Christ. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow ^ Marquess xii. His own cousin too ; tobe sure it 
was a cousinship far removed. 1865 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 
9/2 Are you within any assignable degree of cousinship to 
this young gentleman? i8yx M. Coluns Miyj. S[ Merck. 
I. iii. X20 A. .lady, .who claimed cousinship with his wife, 
b. tranf. and Jig. 

1833 "L'iisc.n.Self-Imprav. iv. 86 There will always be some 
cousinship between a man's chosen work and his favourite 
recreation, x88o Dk. Argyll in Fraser's Mag. Tan. 53 
There is an obvious cousinship and correspondence between 
the great bulk of the species. 

2 . The action proper to a cousin ; the fulfilment 
of a cousin’s pait. 

2838 Mrs. Browning Aur. Aeigh tv. 329, I thank you 
for your generous cousinship. X858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
III. y, The lesser standing always under the express pro- 
tection and as it were cousinship of the greater. 

3. = Cousinhood i. 

1874 Motley Barneveld I. i. 98 Breaking up the mighty 
cousinship which.. overshadowed Germany. 

Cousiny (k»-z’ni), a. rare. [f. as prec. + -Y^.] 
Of or pertaining to a cousin. 

a 2832 Crabbe Posth. Tales xx. The Will 91 As for this 
paper, with these cousiny names, I— 'tis my Will— commit 
It to the flames. 

CouBlip, -slop(e, obs. ff. Cowslip. 

Couson, -age, obs. ff. Cozen, -age. 

+ Cousse. Obs. Abbreviation of cousin', cf. Coz. 

1598 B. JoMsoM Evn Mm in Hwtu i. i. You are welcome, 
cousse. 

Coussin, Cou8yii(g, obs. ff. Cousin, Cushion. 

II CoTLSsinet (ku'sinet, or as F. k«szng). Arch. 
[F. dim. of coussin, cushion.] (See quol.) 

1876 Gwwcr Archii. Gloss., CoussinetCSr.) or Cushion [a.] 
A stone placed upon the impost of a pier for receiving the 
first stone of an. archj..[J.J The word is also used for the 
part of the Ionic capital between the abacus and_ quarter 
round, which serves to form the volute| and it is in the 
capital thus called because its appearance is that of a cushion 
o^tllow seemingly collapsed by the weight over it. 
Coust, -age, -OTIS, obs, ff. Cost, etc. 
Coustoxae, Coustrell, obs.ff.Cus5!OM,CDSTEBL, 
Cout, dial. f. Colt; obs. f. Coot. 

Oouteh(e, -er, obs. f. Coooh, -eb. 

II Coutean (kwtu). [F. OF. coutel *. see next.] 
A large knife worn as a weapon. (Frequently used 
in English in i8th c.) Couieau de chasse (F.) ; hunt- 
ing-knife. 


2677 Land. Gas. No. 1198. 4 A small Coflteau walking 
Sword. X743 Shenstone Wks. <5- Lett. {1777') III. 73 In the 
Piazzas, Covent Garden, [pick-pockets] . . come in large bodies, 
armed with couteaus. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1B83 
VI. 87 A couteau generally by his side. sqAi Smollett 
Rod. Rand, xxix, Drawing a large couteau from his side- 
pocket. 178a Fashionable Follies I. 133 They each put on 
a long sword, instead of a couteau. 1824 Scott Redgauni- 
let ch. xxiii, A gentleman, plainly dressed in a riding-habit 
. .without any arms except a couteau-de-chasse. 

tCoute'l. Obs. Also 3-7 ootel. [a. OF. 
cotel, coutel, earlier coIteli—'L. cultellum knife.] 
‘ A short knife or dagger in use during the Middle 
Ages ’ (Fairholt) ; a knife. Cf. Cuttle, sb. 

[2292 Britton ii. xxii. § 4 Cotels, haches, et bastouns.] 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixxi. (1739) 194 That 
Statute that forbids the use of a pointed Sword, or pointed 
Cotel.. at that sport, 1654 H. L'Estrange C/iuf. I, p. go 
Leaving the knife, a ten penny coutel, in his body. 2834 
Planch^ Brit. Costume iia The coutel.. a military knife 
..added to the offensive weapons [in Edward I's time]. 

Ooutelaee, -as,' obs. forms of Cutlass. 
Couter, COOter (kz7‘t3i). slang. [According 
to Slar^ Diet., from Danubian* Gipsy cuta gold 
coin.] A sovereign. 

2846 R. L, Snowdfn Magistr. Assist. 346, I., got six 
Finnips and a Cooter for the Yacks. 2832 Mayhew Loud. 
Labour!. 31a Upon which the ‘swells ’..come down with 
a couter (sovereign). x88o J. Pavn Cottfid. Agent I. 207 
(Farmer) Well, he gave us half a couter at all events. 

t Coutere. Obs. Also oowter. [f. OF. cotite 
(13th c.), later coude elbow:— L, cubitum: cf. F. 
coudih-e, for which AF. had possibly coutere.l 
A piece of armour to protect the elbow. 

C1340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Kni. 583 Code cowters & gay, & 
louez of plate. ^ a X4'00 Morte Arth. 2567 Bristes Jie le- 
race with the bronde ryche, Kerves of at Jje coutere with 
lie dene egge. 

Cout-euill, obs. Sc, f. Colt-evil. 

Couth. (k? 7 j)), pa. pple. and a. {sb^. Obs. or 
only Sc. Forms : i efip, -2-4 cuU, cud, 3 cup, 
ku^, 3-4 coup, 4 cuth, cape, coape, koap, 
cowthe, eoaht,^ coad, kowd, 4-6 couthe, 
koath(e, 5 cowpe, 6 kowth, 3- ooath. [OE. 
Clin, pa. pple. of the vb. cunn-an Can, corresp. 
to OS. citth, cuH, OHG. ktiiid, chund, cimnt 
(MHG, hunt, Ger. ktind), Goth, ktmd-s known.] 

+ 1 . pa. pple. passing into adj. Known. Obs, 
(See also Name-couth.) 

a xaooRiddleslxxxxx, i (Gr.) Ic eom . . eorlum cu 3 . c 2290 S, 
Eng, Leg. 1 , 114/270 Pat word was sone wide couth, a 2300 
Cursor M, 22240 [Cott.) Fra north to soth, He sal do mak 
his saimun cuth. 238a Wyclif i Cor, xiv. 7 How schal it 
be kowd that is songun? CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 692 
This name of thraldom was neuere erst kowth. 2430 
Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v, As it iskouthe as well nigh as fene. 
CX450 Si, Cuthbert 5311 pare was Jie kirk of tynemouth Of 
cuthbert right to air men couth. 2613 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3) Couth, knowne. 

+ 2 . adj. As a quality of things ; Known; well- 
known, familiar. Obs, Cf. the negative Un- 
couth. 

a 2000 Daniel 692 Dat was ]>sr& fsstna folcum cujiost. 
aiaziAncr. R. 204 Heo beo8, moreherm is, to monte al 
to kuoe. c 2300 St, Margarete 65 Mi cunrede he seide is 
cou]). x^-70 Alex. 4- Dind. 378 To be keture y-kid [»an 
any koup peple, 23x3 Douglas Mneis lit. ii. 131 This 
couth surname. 

1 3 . Of persons : Well-known, familiar. Obs. 
cxooo A^s. Ps. Ixxxdiii], 8 Feor 8u me dydest freondas 
cu|ie. c 2205 Lay. 2446 Alle ]>st cu8e folk, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 24721 (Gott.) pat blithful brid. .]>at bu sua cuth was till. 
c 1450 Pol.Rel,^’ D. Poems [z866) 249 Euery man bo)7e fremyd 
andkouth. 2335 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 270 Sen tha 
till him most kyndlie war and couth. 

+ 4. Noted, renowned, famed. Obs. 

a 2000 Cmdmon's Exod. 230 Cu^es werodes. c 2200 Ormih 
9240 Sannt Johan i wessteland Wass wurrbenn cub 
time, c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex, 2666 Wifi fai^ered and strengthe 
ku8. c 2350 Will. Palerne 5053 Comli castelles and coub 
and cuntres wide, c 2400 Destr. Troy 2638 My fader was 
a philisofer . . & his nome kouthe. 2337 TottelVs Mice. 
(Arb.) 105 Deserts of Nymphs, that auncient Poets showe, 
Ar not so kouth as hers. 

fS. Acquainted, familiar, {with, of, or dative.) 
a 2223 Juliana 22 3 ef bu cneowe ant were cu8 wi8 be king. 
c 1275 Luwe Ron 104 in 0 . E, Misc. 96 Mayde to be he send 
his sebonde And wilnebfor to beope cup. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 24711 (Cott.) Crist made b^ cuth of his consail, And 
priuest of his kin. rx43o St. Cuthbert 842 pare was thre 
clerkes of be southe Of england, with be bischop contbe. 

6. Kind, affable, agreeable, pleasant: said of 
persons and their actions; =(3outhie i. Sc. 

c 2350 Will, Palerne 3659 Wib clipping and kesseng and 
alle coube dedes. C1430 Henryson Mor. Fab, 46, I was 
faine Of that couth word and of his companie. £2460 
Tffivneley Myst. 223 Comly lady good and couthe. 2728 
l^MSAY xst Ausw. to Somerville 76 Nor will North Britain 
ield for fouth Of ilka thing, and fellows couth To ony but 
er sister South. 

7 . Comfoi table, snug, cosy; =Couthie 2. Sc. 

a 2749 Sir j. Clerk The Miller, His house was warm and 
couth And room in it to hold me. 2788 R. Galloway 
Poems 182 (Jam.) A mankie gown . . Did mak them very 
braw, and unco couth. 
fS. absol. = Acquaintances. Obs. 

c 2000 A^. Ps. Ixxxvii. 18 Mine cuSe [notos meos}, a 2300 
E. E. Psalter lxxxvii[i]. 9 Fer made bou mi kouth [Wyclif 
my knowen] fra me. a 2400 Octonian 792 Loke boy, ne be 
naught betrayd Of kouth ne strange. 
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+ Couth, adv. Oh. I clje, 4-5 couthe, etc. 
[OE. cdpe, adv. from ctlp : see prec.] * Clearly, 
manifestly ; familiarly. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. lxxxviii[ij. 3 Ic minum gecorenum cu 3 e 
gesette. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 249 Loo this sentence 
ys knowen kouthe Of every Philosophres mouthe. c 1430 
Pol. Pel. 4 L. Poems (iwfi) 254 A blisful bryd..Cowpe 
ykid in euery cost. 

+ Couth, sh. Oh. [app. f. CoTJlH^//. a.] 

1. ? Known quality, renown. 

c 1460 Laun/al 624 in Ritson Meir, Rom. 1 , 197 Syr Lann* 
fal schad be stward of halle, For to agye hys gestes alle, 
For cowthe of largesse. 

2. ? Friendliness, kindness ; = Couthiness. 

a x8o6 in Jamieson Pop. Ball 1 . 12^ O, blessins on thy 
couth, lord John ; Weel’s me to see this day. 

Coutll(e, obs. f. mild, pa. t. of Cait v.^ 

Coupe : see Kytee v., to make known. 
Couthie Sc. Also couthy. [app. 

f. Couth a. + -t 1 : cf. Ger. kiindig, kiindig, OHG. 
chundig known, knowing, OE. -cypij, f. cyp know- 
ledge, early ME. cupi (?/) ? known, noted. 

cxzo$ Lay. 457 Heo beoS to gadere icumene, kuSies 
rnsjes [c XS73 cupie meyes]. Ibid, 3098 CuSie meies [c xays 
treuwe bropers]. c X27S Ibid. 860 pat folk com to gadere, 
cuppie meyes [c xaog gudliche cnihtes].] 

1. Acting as befits persons well known to each 
other; full of fnendly familiarity; warm and 
friendly in intercourse ; kindly, pleasant, genial. 
(The opposite of treating each other as strangers.) 

X719 Ramsay sndAfisw. to Hamilton vii. Heal be your 
heart, gay couthy carle. X773 R. Fergusoh Auld Reekie 
Wks. (1879) 127 Whare cout^chiels at e’ening meet. X824 
Galt RotheUai 1 . 11. x. 234 Lne magistrate and the chief- 
tain . .had often been coutny together. X87X G. Macdonald 
D. Elginbrod in. vii. 304 If they had met on the shores of 
the central lake of Africa, they could scarcely have been 
more couthy together, 

b. Said of personal actions and qualities. 

X830 Galt Lawrie T. vi. viii. (1840) 287 After a couthy 
crack about auld lang syne. X838 M. Forteods Souter 
yohnny 70 That couthy, social and humourous effect which 
it [Tam o'Shanter] so eminently possesses. 

2. Of things ; Agreeable, pleasing, ‘nice’ 

X768 Ross Helenore 22 (Jam.) The water feckly on a level 
sled Wi’ little dinn, but couthy what it made. — Ibid. 
(1866) 273 This strange but couthy tale, a x8o6 in Jamieson 
P^. Ball. I. 293 The spence was ay couthie an’ clean. 

3. Used amb. After the way of familiar friends ; 
kindly, genially. 

X768R0SS Helenore Vi (Jam.) Kindly and couthy ay to 
her he spak. x;r87 Burns Halloween vii. Some kindle 
couthie, side by side. And burn thegither trimly. 1837 R. 
Nicoll Poems (1843) 9 ^ She dauts them and bauds them 
fu’ couthie and well. 

Hence Con'tliy-like, Cou’tMly adv., Cou'thl- 
ness. 

X768 Ross Helemre 88 (Jam.) He . . spake sue kindly, 
couthy-like, and fair. Ibid, "jit In by they come, and haillst 
her couthily. x8o8 Jamieson, Couthiness, Conainess, fami> 
liarity. X820 Glenfirgns I. 239 (Jam.) How kind and cou- 
thie-like Lord Arnbank was lookin’ to Miss Flora, 
t Cou'thly, a. Obs. In 3 cuVlioh, couplich. 
[:— OE. type mplic, f. cilp Couth a . : see -ht 1 .] 
Familiar, friendly. 

cxao3 Lay. 9827 WiS Claudien minne fader, pe wes pi 
cudliche freond. Ibid. 19679 pas swiken . . cleopeden to 
pan cnihte mid cudliche [c 2275 coupliche] worden. 
Gouthly (kx 7 'pli), adv. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms : 
I cdplice, 3 oupiij, cuVliche, kippelij, 4 couply, 
coupely, cuthli, cowthly, koutUy, 9 oouthly, 
coothly. [OE. cilpUce, f. cilp Couth : see -iy 2,j 
+ 1. Certainly, manifestly ; clearly. Obs. 

C900 Bseda’s Hist. ii. xii. 128 Ic cuplice wat [scio cer- 
tissimel. a 1000 Cynewulf yuliana 411 (Gr.) Acyrred 
cuplice from Cristes at, 2388 Wyclir i Sam. Frol. 3 The 
wordis of dales, the which more kouthly may be clepid 
the Cronycle of Goddis stories. 

2. Familiarly, kindly, as a familiar friend. Obs. 
exc. Sc. 

c 900 Bteda's Hist, v, vii, Hst he Se cuplicor from Sam 
halgum ge-earnode in heofonum onfongen beon. xooo 
Andreas 322 (Gr.) Dst he eapmedum ellorfiisne oncnawe 
cuplice. 2200 Ormin 2204 He toe to frofienn hire anann 
Cimlij bi name, exaos Lay. 719 pu heom clepe to and 
cuoliche wiS heom spec, a 23TO Cursor M. (Cott.) 
Cuthli for Aim can [v. r. gon] i knele. e 2340 Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Hint. 937 pe lorde.. couply hym knowez & callez hym his 
nome. x^ WhistlebinMe (Sc. Songs) (1890} I, 271 I’m 
coothly come your luve to win. 

H 3. With the knowledge or skill of familiarity ; 
the opposite of uncouthly. (A pseudo-archaism.) 

2826 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLI. 530 He only 
passes for the parish star. Who couthly strains the bow, 
or thrusts the steel. 2843 Lytton Last Bar. i. vi, By 
the hlood ! this is couthly and marvellously blazoned. 

f Cou'thutlaugfhe. Oh. Law. Also 3 (in 
MSS.)cuthutlage, cuth. vtlaghe, kuthutlaghe. 
[app. an early ME. repr. of an OE. ciip titlaga 
known outlaw.] A term applied, according to 
Bracton, to a person knowingly harbouring or con- 
cealing an outlaw; or perhaps, more properly, to 
the of^ce of doing so. 

e 2250 Bracton in. n. xiii. (Rolls) II. 336 Talem [exulem] 
vocant Anglici utlaughe. .[Utlagajus] aut potest esse notus 
et cognitus vel ignotus et incognitus ; et unde qui notum 
et cognitum receptaverit pari pcena puniendus est, qui 
dicitur Couthutlaughe [MSS. v.rr. : see above]. 2607 Cowell 


luterpr., Couihenilaughe is he that willingly receiveth a 
man outlawed.. and hideth him. [Hence, 2642 in Termes 
de la Ley, 2656 Blount, and later Diets,] 

[Known only^in loc. cit.; the OE. term represented is not 
recorded. It is not easy to comprehend that the term 
' known outlaw J could originally designate the harbourer ; 
rob. the word is the fragment of a phrase designating the 
arbouring of a known outlaw; it has been suggested that 
the meaning might be ' acquaintance or familiar of an out- 
law ’, but this would be in 0£. litlagan cUpa, or perh. ciipa 
ittlagan.] 

Goutil (k»ti'l). Also coutelle, -ille. [a. F. 
coutil (kutt), in 13 th c. keutil, f. keitte, coute 
mattress, quilt.] A close-woven sort of canvas, 
used for mattresses, pillows, and in stay-making. 

2833 Speci/.^ R, GUIs Patent No. 2374. i My improve- 
ments are chiefly applicable to weaving double coutelle. 
2834 specif. G. IV. Reynolds' Patent No. 644. 2 Double 
loom-stitched coutil. x8go Pall Mall G, i May 3/2 Black 
sateen corsets lined with white coutiL 

Coutre-bone, var. Quittes-bonb. 
t Cou'trement. Obs. Aphetic form of Accou- 

TBEMEHT. 

162X-3X Burton’s Aaat. Mel. w. ii. in. hi. 469 Costly 
stomachers.. all those other coutrements. x668 Rivals iii. 
35 We represent a Morrice .. Whose Coutrements hang 
heavy on my purse string. 

Coutdenales : see Quiehals. 

II Gouvade (kuva’d)^. [a. obs. F. couvade ; f. 
couver to hatch: see next. Cotgr. ( 1611 ) has 
couvade = couvee (Covey) or couvement (brooding, 
sitting on eggs); whence the derisive phrase, 
la couvade ‘to sit cowring or skowking within 
dores, to lurke in the campe when Gallants are at 
the Battell ’.] A term applied by some writers to 
the ‘ man-childbed ’ attributed to some uncivilized 
or primitive races, and extended to comprehend a 
series of customs according to which, on the birth 
of a child, the father performs acts or simulates 
states natural or proper to the mother, or abstains 
for a time from certain foods or actions, as if he 
were physically affected by the birth. 

x86^ Tvlor Early Hist. Man. x, 288 One of these 
practices has an existing European name, the convade, or 
‘ hatching,* and this term it may be convenient to use for 
the whole set. Ibid. x. 294 The countiy .. where Marco 
Polo met with the practice of the couvade in the thirteenth 
centuiy, appears to be the Chinese province of West Yunnan. 
2872 Yule Marco Polo Note 3 to n. 1. 57 This highly eccen- 
tric practice has been ably illustrated and explained by Mr. 
Tylor under the name of the Convade or Hatching, by 
which it is known in some of the Bearn districts of the 
Pyrenees. 

[Fr. couvade (in R Etienne 2343, Ph. Monet 2626) was a 
word of the same class as croisade Crusade, in which the 
suffix -atfe, adapted from Pr. and Sp. -ada. It. -ada, -aia, is 
substituted for the cognate F. -ie, from L. .gta : see -adb. 
It was thus etymologically a doublet of cowafe, covey. As 
applied to men the phrase JTuVf la couvade appears to have 
been merely derisive. The recent application of the word 
in anthropology is due to Dr. £. B. Tylor, following M, 
Francisque Michel Le Pays Basqnte (1857) 201, where the 
‘man-cluldbed’ attributed to the Basques and B6amese, is 
said to be so called by the latter. But this is a mistake, 
traceable to a statement as to the phrase^fre la couvade, 
in Rochefort’s Hist. NaturelU et Morale des Antilles (1638) 
494-3, repeated with variations by a sequence of later 
writers. It is not true that couvade was ever a name for 
the practice in B6arn; the Bdarnese coade is simply =F. 
couvSe, a covey of chickens. Further, the pretended exist- 
ence of the practice in Bdarn and among the Basques 
appears to be merely the echo of a statement of Strabo as 
to the ancient Celtiberians, loosely repeated by one com- 
piler after another as a commonplace of history. (See 
Academy 29 Oct., 3 and Nov., xo and 27 Dec. 1892,)] 

t Gouve, cove, V. Obs. [a. F. couve-r, OF. 
cover, to hatch (eggs) L. cuhdre to lie, recline.] 
trans. and intr. To incubate, hatch, or sit upon. 

2602 Holland Pliny xxi. xvii, Those living creature that 
couve and quicken their egges within their belly. Ibid. 
Index to x. liii, The knitting of egges within the bodie, the 
laying, couvine and sitting of them. _ 2603 — PlntarcKs 
Mor. 23x6 Whiles they sit and cov^ their egges be preserved 
drie. 

tGOTl'vey, covie, Obs. Also 7 oouvie, 
-y. [Var. of prec,, perh, affected hy the cognate 
sb. couvie, Covey, F. couviel\ intr. =prec. 

2398 Florio, Accouare, to hatch, to lie close as a hen 
ouer hir chickens, to squat, to couie. x6ox Holland Pliny 
X, liii. Doves lay and convey ten times in the yeere. Ibid. 
(1634) I. 242 They [tortoises] couvie a whole yeare before 
they hatch. Ibid. 318 Bees couvy and sit as hens do. 

Couvie sb., obs. f. Covey. 

Couvre-feu: seeCusEEW. 

Couward, Couwe, obs. ff. Cowabd, Cough, 

+ Goiiwee, Obs. ^ [a. F. cou^e tailed.] In 
‘ lyme couwee OF. rime cotUe, med.L. rithmus 
caudatus tailed rime, applied to a couplet or 
stanza with a tail, tag, or additional short line. 

[23. . Ars RU]unicandi\a.Reliq. Antig, 1, 32 Rithmorum 
caudatorum alii sunt consoni alii dissoni. .Primus modus 
est quando duse distinctiones concordant simul, et additur 
cauda, et dus albe simul, et additur cauda, et caudse concor- 
dant.] CX330 R. Brunnb Chron. Prol. 85 If it were made in 
ryme couwee. Or in strangere, or enterlace, pat rede Inglis 
it ere Inowe, pat couthe not haf coppled a kowe, pat 
onthere in couwee, or in hasten, Som suld haf ben fordon. 
Cou^e, cou5we, obs. ff. Couqh. 

Couyii(e, var. Covnr. 


Cotize, obs. f. Coz, 

Couzen, -in, etc., obs. ff. Coubih, Cokbh, etc. 

Couzeranite, var. Cousebanite. 

Oovable, couabiU, eiron. f. CohabiiB, Coveit- 
ABLB, suitable, proper. 

Covaite, Covan, obs. ff. Covet, Coveh. 

Covande, -annde : see Covenant. 
Govariant (k^oveeTiant). Math. [f. Co- pref. 
4-hVAEiANT.] (See qnot.) 

1833 Sylvester in /’AiV. Trans. CXUll.t. s/^^Covariani, 
a function which standsin the same relation to the primitive 
function from which it is derived as any of its linear trans- 
forms do to a similarly derived transform of its primitive. 
2880 Carr Syuop. Math. § 1629. 

Covartiire,covate,obs. ff. Covebtube, Covet. 

Gove (kouv), sbP- Forms : 1-2 cofa, coua, 4 - 
cove, {Sc. 4 cowe, 5 coaue, 6 coif). [Common 
Teut. ; cf. MHG, hole (mod.G. kobeii), MLG, cove, 
coven, mod. haven ; ON. hoji cell, hut, shed, Sw. 
hojva, dial, hove, huvi, hut, Norw. OTeut. 

*kuton. Some of the special applications in Eng. 
seem to be local developments, and are of late 
appearance in literature.] 

1 1. In OE. : A small chamber, inner chamber, 
bed-chamber, cell, etc. ; common with qualifying 
word prefixed, as bAn^cofa bone-ebamber, body, 
gasi-tofa spirit’s chamber, breast. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1383 Pistrimum [-numl, cofa. 936 
Charier Eadwig in Cod. Dipl. V. 348 Of msedmna coua on 
Sone hriewes td Ealhsres byr;;e]se. a xooo Caedmon's 
Gen. 1464 (Gr.) Was culufre efl of cofan sended. exooo 
Ags. Ps, civ. 26 [cv. 30] On cyninga cofum [in cubilibus 
regniii]. c xooo Foe. m Wr.-Wiilcker 189/10 Penates, cof- 
godas. c 2030 Gioss. ibid. 423/18 In couclani, on cofan. 

f b. Cove and JTty : closet or chamber and 
key ; au ancient legal phrase used by Bracton in 
reference to the functions and rights of the mistress 
of a house, from the age of fourteen or fifteen. Obs. 

In the 1569 ed. of Bracton, erroneously printed cone 
and key ; repeated in Spelman and the Law Diets., as 
well as in the Rolls ed. of Bracton. The MSS. have 
clearly coue ; MS. Rawlinson C. 15S has clette and key (see 
Clrve 2 chamber, bed-room, closet =ci>z'f)j MS. Rawl. C. 
259 has cq/re, app. altered from cq/e. See W.H. Stevenson 
in Academy, 17 May 1B90, 338. (It is not perfectly clear 
whether cove, cleve closet here meant * bed-chamber ’ 01 
‘ store-chamber ’.) 

c 22^0 Bracton n. xkxvli. § a Femina. cum possit et sciat 
domui sum disponere et ea facere qum pertinent ad disposi- 
tionem et ordinationem domus, ut sciat qum peitineant ad 
coue et keye, quod quidem esse non poterit ante quaitum 
decimum annum vel decimum quintum. Ibid. § 3 Cum 
esset quatuordecim vel quindecim annorum . . in tali state 
potest disponere domui sum et habere coue et keye. 
2632 W. G. tr, Coniels Inst. 33 A Woman is supposed to be 
of perfect age in Socage in all cases so soon as she is able 
to know how to dispose of her house, .and is able to undei- 
stand what appertains to Cone and Key, which cannot be 
before she be fourteen or fifteen years old. 2890 W. H. 
Stevenson in Academy 27 May 338 ‘ Cove and key' meant 
'closet and key’, referring, no doubt, to the housewife's 
storechamber. 

t c. A cell in a pigeon-cote. Obs. 

2723 Bradley Family Diet. s.v. Pigeon House, As to the 
Nests or Coves of the Pigeon-house, some build them in the 
Wall with flat Bricks. 

2. A hollow or recess in a rock, a cave, cavern, 
den. .51:. and north. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxi. h Hus min hns gebedes 
Mceiged sie uutedlice tie worhton Oa ilea cofaSeafana [Ags. 
^sp. to ^ofa cote ; Vulg. spelwteam latronuni\. — yohn 
xi. 38 Se HmIend..cuom to Smm byrgenne, urns uutndlice 
cofS [Vulg. speluncdi stan ofer-gessetted uses him. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12341 (Cott.) To )>e leones coue he yod. c 2373 
.S'e. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 814 & in f>at rochehey & stay A 
cowe he had quhare he lay. c 2430 Henryson Mor. Fab. 
^ All wylde beastes . . Drawes . . vnto their dennes deepe, 
Couching^ for cold in coaues them to keepe. 23x3 Douglas 
/Ends 1. iv. 22 Vndir thehingand rokkis was alswa Ane coif, 
and thairin fresch wattir springand. 2396 Dalrymple tr. Les-. 
lids Hist, Scot. 47 A certane coue [Lat. animiH\ quhaixin 
water continualie drapping, in a schorte space tuines in a 
verie quhy te stane. 2^7 Burns Halloween i. Note, A noted 
cavern near Colean-house, called the Cove of Colean. 2849 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 338 The dark caverns, or 
'coves ’..tenanted by these animals. 

3. A recess with precipitous sides in the steep 
fiank of a mountain. (Common in the English 
Lake district, where small lateral valleys often end 
in ‘coves’.) b. In some parts ofU. S.=gap, pass. 

2805 Wordsw. Fidelity iii, It was a cove, a huge recess 
That keeps till June, December’s snow. 2872 Jenkinson 
Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) 337 The dark, solitary hoIlow.s of 
Nethermost, Ruthwaite, and Cock coves. Ibid. 342 A wild, 
.secluded cove, at the head of the glen. 2872 Schele de 
Verb Americemisms sxz Notch, a narrow passage, through 
the mountains.. in the Catskill mountains represented by 
Cove. 

4. A sheltered recess in a coast ; a small bay, 
creek, or inlet where boats may shelter. 

2390 Ferris Voy. Bristol in Arb, Gamer VI. 161 Within 
five miles of St. Ives, we were constrained to seek for a 
cove; which we found called St, Dryvey, in Cornwall. 
2624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 20 Gallant Coues, to containe 
in many of them xoo swle. 2674 Ray .S'. 4 E. C. fVbrds 6a 
Cove, a little harbour for boats. West Countrey. 2720 Db 
Foe Capt. Singleton iv. 58 We run our vessel into a little 
cove. 2776 C Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1853) I. 
844 The creek, or cove, which sraarates it from the con- 
tinent, is near a mile wide. 2807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
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(1813^ 37 There are several coves and indentures in the difTs 
between the Start Point and the mouth of the Dart river. 
1833TENKYSON Poems ^ As waves that from the outer deep 
Roll into a quiet cove. 

6. transf. A sheltered place or recess among 
hills, woods, etc. 

I W. Gilpin J//s, ^ Lakes I. 133 Ambleside is . . de- 
lightfully seated. A cove of lofty mountains half incircles 
it on the north. 1787 Wohdsw. Evenh^ Walk 2 'Tis mine 
to rove Through bare grey dell, high wood, and pastoral 
cove. ^*860 ljs.BTLnTT Diet. Arner,, Cope, a strip of prairie 
extending into the woodland. x^3 Mahy Howitt F. 
Deemcr’s Greece II. xii. 35 Small farm-houses . . may not 
unfrequently he met with in the little cores of the valleys. 

6. Arch, A concave arch or vault; an arched 
moulding or concavity running along the project- 
ing member of a structure ; esp. the concave arch 
of a ceiling ; now usually the q^uadrantal curve at 
its junction with the comice. 

iStx MS. Ace. St. yakn's Ho^., Caatierb., Payd for 
makyng off a cove ouer de ovyn. x&is Evelyn Mem. (i 837) 
I. arg The fillings up, or cove, betwixt the walls, were of 
urns and earthen pots, for the better sounding. X787 Burns 
Brigs ^ Ayr 133 O’er arching, mouldy, gloom-inspiring 
coves, Supportingroofs fantastic. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
L. § 278 note, Tms coarse, .forms the cove on the outside, 
*797 Tram. Soc. Encouragem. Arts XV. 252 Paintings 
. . on curved surfaces, such as the coves of ceilings. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 139 The coves and cornices of 
rooms are generally executed in plaster. 1884. Lam Times 
18 Oct. 401/a The ceiling . . is . . joined to the walls with a 
cove having a radius of six feet, 
b. Natti. (See quot) 

C1850 Etitfim. Nevpig. (Weale) 112 Ceme, the arched 
moulding sunk in at the foot or lower part of the taSiail. 

7 . Cotnb. Oove-bracketing (see quot.) ; cove- 
plane, a plane for catting coved surfaces. 

*873 J- Richards Wood-workvtg Factories 146 In some 
shops It will be worked out by hand with cove planes. 
1876 Gwilt Archii. Gloss , Cove Bracketing, the wooden 
skeleton for the lathing of any cove . . usually applied to 
that of the quadrantal cove, which is placed between the 
fiat ceiling and the wall. 

Cove (ho iv), jd.2 slang (orig. Thieves' canf). 
Foims ; 6-jr cofe, 6 cofP, 7- cove. [The early 
variant cofe has suggested that this is identical with 
Sc. Cope sh., ‘chapman, pedlar’, the sense having 
undergone the same transition as' in Chap, which 
is now nearly equivalent in meaning, save that cove 
belongs to a lower and more slangy stratum of 
speech. But the phonetic change of f to v, at so 
late a date, is not usual ; and the origin of the 
word still remains obscure. Cf. also Co j^. 2 ] A 
fellow, ‘ chap ‘ customer ’ ; sometimes “Boss sh .6 
(see quots. 1812, 1891). 

*S®7 Harman Caveat 84 A gentry cofe, a noble or 
gentleman. IMd. 86 What, stowe you, bene cofe ,. 
What, holde your peace, good fellowe. x6og Dekker 
Lanth. ^ Candle Lt, Wks. 1884-5 III. 196 The word 
Coue, or Cofe, or Cuffin, signifies a Man, a Fellow, &c. 

. .a good fellow U a Bene Cofe. x^ai B. Jonson Gitsies 
Metamorfh. Wks. (Rtldg.) 6ig/a There's a gentry cove 
here. Is the top of the shire a xyoo B. E. Diet. Cant. 


called the Cove. . ; when joined to particular words, as a 
cross-cove, a flash-cove, aleary-cove, &c., it simply implies 
a man of those .several descriptions. 2838 Dickens O. Twist 
X, That old cove at the book-stal!. x^x N. Gould Douh, 
Event 1x5, I am not in the habit of being called a cove. 
1891 Lentznes Anstraiian Word-ik,, Cove, master or 
overseer of an Australian station. 

Cove (konv), ». [f. Cove rf.i] 

1 1 . inir. To shelter in a cove or small bay. 06 s. 
*83* Pelham God's Power ^ Prozi, in Collect. Voy. 
(Church. J704) IV. 811 Even there between two Rocks we 
coved._ Ibid. 814 We could not possibly get to Bell Sound 
that night, but Coved halfway. 

2. Irans. To arch or vault; esp, to arch (a ceil- 
ing) at its junction with the wall. 

. *7S6 i *779 [see Coved]. xBiy Scott Let. to Terry Oct., 
in Lockhart, I resign the idea of coving the library to 
your better judgement. 1864 Kerr Gentl. House a&i An- 
other good piinciple is to cove the ceilings. 

b. To incline inwards (the sides of a fireplace) ; 
see CoviHs 2. 

sZafi Papers Dtiiws Corps R, Eng. II. 253 Fire-places 
have their sides altered by coving’ them. 

Cove, var, of Cope txdv. Ohs., quickly, 
incaas Nwnes oj Hare in Rel. Ant. 1. 134 The lialt-fot 
. • I he go-bi-grounde . . The coue-arise. 

Cove, var. of CouvB v . ; obs. f. Covet, 

Coved {koo.vi),ppl. a. [f. Cove sh^ and v. + 
-ED.] Formed into a cove ; arched, vaulted. 

1750 C. Lucas Ess. W aters II. 130 The spring , , is sur- 
rounded with a coved wall of about thiee feet Kgh. 1770 
H. Swinourne Trav. through Spain xliv. (T.), The mosques 
rounded into domes and coved roofs. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Veti, II, vi. § 8t, 209 The roof proper may be flat, 
Mved, or domed. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archii. JI, 138 
Repeating on its coved surface the coffered panels, 
b. Coved, ceiling ; one rising m an arched 
cme ; now usually one connect^ with the cor- 
nice by a concave curve. 

x^ Morse Amer. Geog. I, 489 A coved ceiling of about 
10 feet high. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. * It. ymls. I. 165 In 
p ‘^o'kng.. there are still some bright frescos. 1880 

.No. 1252. X3S The destruction of the coved 
plaster ceiling of Bishop Montague. 


Ooveitise, var. of Covepise covetousness. 
Covel(le, obs. ff. of CowXi, a tub, etc. 

Coveld ; see Covid. 

Covelet (ktfu'vlet). [f. Cove ji.i + -LET.] A 
small cove. 

1876 R. F. Burton GoriUaL. II. 4, 1 landed, .in a covelet 
smoodied by a succession of sandpits. 1887 Hall Caine 
Deemster ix. 64 The coast-line curved into covelets and 
promontories. 

Covelline, covellite (kove-loin, -ait). Min. 
[Named after Covelli, an Italian mineralogist who 
found the mineral in the lava of Vesuvius : see 
-INE, -ITE.] A native indlgo-blue sulphide of 
copper ; often called bine or indigo copper. 

1850 Dana Mui. 510 Covelline. x86S Ibid. 84 Covellite 
is the result of the decomposition of other ores of copper. 
1863-72 Watt Did. C/tem. II. 74 Rrotosulphida of Copper 
or Cupric Sulphide, CuS. This compound is found native, 
as Covellin, Indigo copper, etc. 

So Cove'IlinltQ=prec. 

i86x Bristow Gloss. 98 Covellinite. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. 
X. 278^ Covellinite— a sulphide of copper — is noticed as a 
Vesnvian product by Beudant, 

GoveUj (Sovin (ktrv^). Sc. Also 6 oovan. 
[Var. of covent, Convent.] An assembly, meet- 
ing, or company, Obs. 

X5CXI-20 Dunbar Quhen many benefices vakit Wks. (1885) 
205 Lat anis the cop ga round about, And wyn the covanis 
[v. r. couenis] banesoun. 

b. Spec. A gathering of witches ; a ‘ convent ’ 
or company of thirteen witches ; cf. Convent i, 2. 

xMa in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. III. fo6 Ther void 
nieit hot sometymes a Coven. -Ther is threttein peisones in 
ilk Coeven. 1830 Scott Desnonol. ix. 286 The witches of 
Auidearne . . svere told off into squads, or Covines. x88lS 
C. Rogers Soc. Lfe Scot. III. xx. 278 To their covens or 
gatherings the foul sisterhood were borne through the air, 

t Co’venable, a. Ohs. Also 4 -abul, 5 
-abil(l. [a. AF. and OF. covenahle, cuvenahh, 
early var. of convenable (cf. Con- prefix), f. co{n)- 
ven-ir, co'pt^ven-ant, to agree:— L. convemre to 
agree, come together : see Convene. In Eng. 
covenahle was fiirther reduced to cov'nahle, whence 
corruptly comnable, conmnable, Comenable, and 
CoNABLB. (Cf. the forms of Covenant.) Ultimately 
the full form convenable was exclusively used in 
French andadopted also in Eng.; see Convenable.] 

1. Agreeing with cirenmstances ; appropriate, 
becoming, meet fit, suitable. 

[1292 Britton v. iii. § i Lour covenahle susteinaunce.] 
CX340 Cursor M. 10x22 (Tiin.) Charite is so couenabm 
Iv.r. comunable, comunabil], 138a Wyclif Ex. xv, 23 A 
couenable name [Vulg. congmtnn tunnen) he putte to the 
place, clepynge it Mara. 1395 E. E, Wills (1882) 6 A 
bed couenable for a gentel womman. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
79Sr Withouten couenabie cause. X477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxtou) Dieies 8g _He is happy that usith his dayes in 
doyng couenable thinges. a 1533 I'D- Berners Gold. Bk. 
M. Avrel. (1546) Hij, Wise., as it is couenable for a 
cunouse prynoe to be. 1581 J. Bell HaddoEs Ansiv. 
Osor. 383 b, All the Sacramentes..we doe observe in due 
and covenahle order. X628 Coke On Litt. 82 a, Hee shall 
haue time and space to tender to him couenable manage. 

2, Agreeing with each other; consistent. 

138a Wyclif Mark xiv. 56 Sothli manye seiden fals 
witnessinge a3ens him, and the ivitnessingis weren not 
couenable I Vulg. convenientid). 

8 . Suitable for a purpose, or to the needs or 
wishes of any one ; convenient, 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 1. 388 Whan a covenahle 
’ 0*^9? Gower Cotif. III. 339 The wind was coven- 
able. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ir, xxiii. 136 Engyns 
couenable to drawe out of the shippes the timber, the 
^ones, the pipes and other thinges. 1569 Stocker tr, 
Diod. Sic. Ill, xviii. 135 Sending them into places couenahle 
to winter. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. 11, 70 To obvent 
^ A such felons, and to see a covenahle remedy, 

4 .^ Of persons : Of becoming appearance or be- 
haviour ; seemly, comely ; accomplished. Cf. 
proper (man, child, etc.) in obs. and dial. use. 

CX3S0 IP’iVf. 4089 A fill loueli lady lettered at be 

best, corteys & couenabul. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, 
VIII. K. (1495) 311 The syCTe that hyght Gemini, .makyth a 
man fayr, couenable, and of raeane stature, ^tdoo BeTyn 
®44 Ful abdl To armes, & to travaill^ & persone couenabill. 
iS*?. Bf^ners Froiss, I, ccclxxix, 635 Asonne c^led 
Philip, a right couenable and gracious man. 

tCo’Veiiableness. Obs. rare, [f. prec. + 
-ness] Fitness; seasonableness; suitableness. 

*3®* Wycuf viii. 6 To alie nede time is and couen- 
^lenesse [Vulg. opportumias). 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. VI. (1495) ao8 In fedynge men sholde take hede 
to couenablynesse of tyme. 

tCovena’blete. Obs. [a. OF. cvoenctbleth. 
see CovENABLB^ and -ty.] Fitness, suitableness ; 
also, a fit occasion, an opportunity. 

138a Wyclif aMacc. xvr. ag He kepte couenabletee iVulg, 
{^po?^U7iifa'te7n}i in whiche he shulde perfourme the maun- 
demenL Matt, xxvi, 16 And fro that tyme he souAte 
couenablete, for to bitake hym. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
i.yii. iflThis onely couenablete without the otherpropretees. 

T Co’veaably, adv. Ohs. [f, Covenablb + 
-LY 2 ; cf. CONABLY, CONVENABLY.] In a Suitable, 
proper, or convenient manner; fitly; appropriately; 
seasonably, opportunely ; conveniently. 

1383 WVcLiF Mark xiv. ii And he soujte how he schulde 

Higden (Rolls) I. 303 Gades is couenableliche first i-sette 


among b^ ylondes of be greet see. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dieies 9 A good medicine couenably yenen to 
them that be seke. 1613 Sir H, Finch Law (1636) 175 If a 
daughter be couenably married by him, this is a sufficient 
aduaneement. [1764 Burn Poor Laws 3 In every church 
, .a secular person was to be ordained vicar perpetual, and 
covenably endowed. Cf. Act 4 Hen. IV. c. xii.] 

t Co'veuaxice, sb. Obs. In 5-6 -aunce. [a. 
OF. covenance, now convenance, whence later Eng. 
Convenanoe.] Agreement, covenant, convention, 

? c 147s Sgr, Imoe Degre goa in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 57 Vnto 
the kynge soone he lade, As he before his couenaunce 
made. X483 Caxton jEsip (1889) 47 The couenaunccs and 
pactyons made by. .force oughte not to be holden. 1490 
— Eneydos Iviii. 156 The kynge Latyne and the other 
barons deuysed the couenances [of the combat], ^1500 
Melusine (E. E. T. S.) 5 She assentid to hit by such 
couenaunce that neuer he shuld see her naked. 

t Co’venauce, V. Obs. In 5 -auuce. [a. OF. 
covenancier, -ancer, to covenant, settle or contract, 
f. covenance, agreement, covenant : see prec.] 
trails. To agree to, settle, or contract by covenant. 

a X450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 100 She thenne, that wold 
fayne haue sene this maiyage to be couenaunced and 
graunted. X490 Caxton Eneydos xxxvii. 126 To h5'm he 
hadde couenaunced his daughter Lauyne. 

Covenant (kti'vfnant), sb. Forms : a. 4 coue- 
naiite, -aude, -ond(e, koueuand, 4-5 coue- 
natmd(e, 4-6 -and, -aunt(e, 5 -awnt(e, 3-7 
coTienant, 7- covenant. B. 3 oonuenant, 4 
-and, fi-ent. 7. 4 conant, eonnande, cuunand, 
Sc. ewnnand, 4-6 conand(e, .S’c. cunuand(e, 5 
cunaunt, eonnownt, cownand. Sc. oonnand. 
(4 ? cmiaunt, kuuant, 5 covando, -aunde : 
peril. eiTor of n, v, for nl) S. 5 comnawnt, cum- 
nawnte. [a. OF. covenant (12-1 5th c. in Litlrd), 
later sb.use of covenant, convenant adj., 

orig. pa. pple. of convenir to agree : see Covena- 
BLE, and cf. the development of forms there.] 

1 . A miitnal agreement between two or more 
persons to do or refrain from doing certain acts ; 
a compact, contract, bargain ; sometimes, tlie un- 
dertaking, pledge, or promise of one of the parties. 
Phrases, To make or enter into a c.; to hold, keep, 
break c. (No longer in ordinary use, exc. when 
coloured by legal or theological associations.) 

«. a 1300 Cursor ^^,7484 (Cott.) Sir King, he said, bald 
me couenand. cigig Shoreham 64 Hit is wykked con- 
dicionn, Covenaunt of schrewead-hede. CX386 Chaucer 
Frankl, T, 859 Haue I nat holden couenant vnto thee, 
cxi/aa Destr. Troy ggg Ne he keppid no couenaund to b® 
kynd maydon. c 1477 Caxton Jason 77 b, They made 
couenaunt that they sholde sle him. 1549 Bk, Com Prayer, 
Solemn. Matrimanie, So these persons may surely per- 
fourme and kepe the vowe and couenaunt betwixt them 
made, x6ii Bible Gen. xxi. 27 And Abraham tooke sheepe 
and oxen, and gaue them vnto Abimelech : and both of 
them made a couenant 1x535 Coverdale bond together], 
1644 Direct. Pvbl, Worship in Scobell Acts 4 Ord. 1. li. 
(1658) 87 Who are now to be joyned in the Honourable 
estate of Marriage, the Covenant of their God. 1643 Caryl 
Sacr . Cevi, 7 A Covenant . . is more than a promise, and 
le.sse than a Oath. X7B1 Cowper Conversation 684 Bad 
men, profaning fiiendship’s hallowed name, Form, in its 
stead, a covenant of shame. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. lud. 
II. 17 He had entered into a covenant for mutual support 
with forty of the king's other slaves. 

p. X297 Glouc. (Rolls) 3722 A1 bat lond By certeyn 
conueimnt was in Kyng Artures bond, a 1300 Cursor M. 

(Cott) Our lauerd him held treu conuenand, 1546 
Lyndesay Trc^edy 327 Haistelie iny conuenent I brak. 

V- ^ *330 H. Brunne Citron, (18101 57 Suane . . to bat conant 
him bond. 1375 Barbour Bruce m. 753 The cunnand on 
this wyss was maid, a 1400-50 Alexander 5543 He [Alex- 
ander] makis a conand with his kni3tis. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace viii. 1345 To Bruce sen syne he kepit na connand, 
* 4"3 (^th. Angl, 74 To broke Conande, d^acisci. .To 
make Conande, pacisci. 1513 Douglas Mneis viii. Prol. 102 
How mony craky t cunnand 7 1526 Pilgr. Perf. ( W. de W. 
*S3t) 166 b, Theyr eares also hath made a conuencyon or 
conande with reason. 

d. c 1440 Protup. Para. 108 Cumnawnte [v.rr, comnawnt, 
osaaosii), pactum, fedus, convencio, 

t b. To, on, upon, in, at (a or the) covenant ; 
on a mutual stipulation, or imderstanding ; on the 
condition that. Ohs. 

«i3oo Cursor M. 7637 (Cott) If he wald His doghter 
Wedde ._. To pe conuenand for to bring An hunAeth hefds 
*3®S Meir. Horn, a Thu gaf man skil and in- 
siht. .To kouenand that he seme the riht. c 1400 Melayne 
*93 In that conande I yelde it the, c 1375 Sc. Leg.Stunis, 
Iheodera 237 One bat cunnande . . I wil tel be a thinge. 
cupplpomydon 696, I shall you telle. At this couenant 
wold I dwelle._ c 1450 St, Cuthkeri (Surtees) 1700 On be 
conand pat whils I leue hou tell naman what I didd. 15. . 
Merchant 4 Son 80 in Hazl. E, P. P. I. 138 On a cove- 
1 *S4 ® Hall Chron, 

230 b, To conclude a truce, .upon covenaunt, every man to 
have his awne. 

+ 2 . A promise made to oneself, a solemn per- 
sonal resolve, a vow. Obs. 

^13?? 688 Cleopatra, And in mj^i 

self this couenaunt made I tho, ffor ryght swich as xe feldyn 
''Yel or wo The same wolde I felen, life or dethe, 

T 3 . Each of the points or terms of an agreement, 
Ohs, exc. as in 4 b. 

Troy 712 And swiftly he sware on batshene 
^d) All the couenaundes to ^1440 Ipomydoit 711 

- And to the quene the covenantys seyd, 
Lloyd j Camdrfa 119 Certaine other couenants 
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were agreed upon between them. 1614 Raleigh Hisl, 
World III. viii. § 6 To make good the Covenants of the late 
conduded peace. 

4 . Law. A formal agreement, convention, or 
promise of legal validity ; esp. in Eng. Law, a 
promise or contract under seal. (The English 
equivalent of Lat. conventio as technically used 
from the Norman Conquest onwards.) 

(1330 R. Erunne Chron. (1810) 260 pe conantz pat wer 
sette. .Kyng Philip has bam gette fro pat tyme hiderward. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2135 Ariadne, As ye han In 
this Covenaunt herd me rede. 1480 Caxtoh Cnron. 
ccxxix. 240 It was sent to the court of rome . . that the for- 
sayd couenauntz shold he enbulled. 139^ West zst Pi. 
Symbol, § 100 G, An Instrument of Couenants therefoie 
is a formal deed conteining an agreement of diuers per- 
sons, 1641 Tenues de^ la Ley^ gi b, Covenant is an Agree- 
ment made by Deed in writing, and sealed between two 
ersons..if the one of them hddeth not his covenant but 
reaketh it, then hee which thereof feeleth himselfe grieved, 
shall have thereupon a Writ of covenant. 1817 W. Shlws’n 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. Index s v., Express and implied 
covenants defined, Penny CycL VIII. 116 The lien 
of covenants usually contains introductory words, declaring 
the entent of the covenant. If there are several cove- 
nantors, it usually declares the covenant to be several, or 
joint, or joint and several. 187S Digby Real Prep. \i. 
(1876) 294 A covenant to stand seised was where a person 
by deed agreed to stand seised to the use of some near rela- 
tion-son, brother, nephew, or cousin. 

b. esp, A particular clause of agreement con- 
tained in a deed; e.g. the ordinary covenants to 
pay rent, etc. in a lease. 

x6ix Shaks. Cymb, i. iv. 153 Let there be couenants 
drawne between's. 1634 Milton Comns 682 You invert the 
covenants of her [natuie’s] trusL axjzo Sheffield (Dk. 
Euckhm.) Wks. (1753) 11 . 103 The City granted the Lease 
at last, ,full of covenants so much to the City’s advantage, 
1767 Blackstonc Comm. 11,^304 After warranty usually 
follow covenants, or conventions; which are clauses of 
agreement contained in a deed. 18x0 J. Marshall Const, 
upin. (1839) 127 The suit was instituted on several cove- 
nants contained In a deed made by John Peck. 187a R. B. 
Smyth Mining Staiist, gj Four new leases, .were declared 
void _for non-fulfilment of covenants. Mod, Are there any 
restrictive covenants on this property ? 
f 6. The matter agreed upon between two parties, 
or undertaken or promised by either ; hence, cove- 
nanted duty, service, wages, rent, etc. Ois. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4990 (Cott.) pe term es fourti dais sette 
pat 1 0 pam mi cuunand gette. cxgag E. E. A Hit. P. A. 
S6i Watz not a pend py couenaunt pore? X377 Langl. P. 
PI, B. XIV. 153 (MS. C) Alle pat done her connande wel 
han dowble hyre for her trauaille, 1481 in Eng, Gilds 
(1870) 316 Eueiyprentes that,. trewlyseruethe his eownand. 
C1483 Digby Myst, iii. 1803 Lo, here is all pi connownt, all- 
ledy pou xall it have. xs6i Becon Sich Mails Salve Wks. 
11 . 244 Look well unto thy sei-vants. Give them their 
covenants, and suHer them not to be idle. 1396 Stenser 
State Irsl. (1633) 37 Exacting of them (besides his covenants) 
what he pleasetn. 

•j* 6. Pledge, security. Ois. rare, 

1644 Milton Areafi. (Arb.) 32 He who freely magnifies 
what hath been nobly done . , gives ye the best cov'nant 
of his fidelity. 

7 . Script, Applied esp. to an engagement entered 
into by the Divine Being with some other being 
or persons. « 

[The Heb. word n’"!! benth is also the ordinary term for 
a contract, agreement, alliance, or league between men. It 
is constantly rendered in the Septuagint by SiaO^KV * dis- 
position, distribution, arrangement which occurs in Aris- 
tophanes in the sense ' convention, arrangement between 
parties ’, but usually in cl. Gr. meant ‘ disposition by will, 
testament ’. Accordingly, the Old Latin translation of the 
Bible (Itala) appears to have uniformly rendered SiadijKi; 
by testamentum, while Jeiome translated the Heb. by 
jeedns and pactum indifferently. Hence, in the Vulgate, 
the O. T. has the old rendering testamentum in the (Galil- 
ean) Psalter, but Jerome’s renderings else- 

where ; the N. T. has always testamentum. In English 
Wyclif strictly followed the Vulgate,^ rendering Jaedus, 
pactum, by boond, covenaunt, rather indiscriminately, testae 
mentum in the Psalter and N. T. always by testament. So 
the versions of Rheims and Douay.^ The 16th c, English 
versions at length used covenant entirely in O. T. (includ- 
ing the Psalter), and Tindale introduced it into 6 places 
in the N. T. These the Geneva extended to 23, and the 
Bible of 1611 to 22 (in 2 of which Gen. had testaments, 
leaving testament in 14 (in 3 of which Gen. had covenant). 
The Revised Version of 1S81 has substituted covenant in la 
of these, leaving testament in 2 only (Heb, ix. 16, xy).] 

Thus n’^3, SiaS^KYiipedus {pactum), covenant applied 
to God’s engagement with Noah and his posterity, Gen. vi. 
18, ix. 9^17 ; to that made with Abmham and his posterity, 
Gen. xvii, of which the token was circumcision ; to the 
institution of the Mosaic Law, Exod. xxiv. 7, 8, and to that 
law or its observance itself, whence the expressions book of 
the covenant (i.e. of the law), ark of the^ covenant, blood of 
the covenant (i.e. of beasts ritually sacrificed^, land of ike 
covenant (= promised land, Canaan). The covenant with 
the Israelites, in its various phases, is commonly called the 
Old Covenant, in contrast to which the prophets made 
promise of a new covenant, Ter. xxxi. 31; and this name 
xaivJ) Nesv Covenant (testament) was, according to 

St. Luke xxii. so, applied by Jesus to_ the new relation 
to man which Goa had established in Him, In this sense 
it is ^so used by St. Paul and the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who contrast these two covenants (Gal. iv. 24, 
Heb. viii. 13, ix. is, etc.), also called by commentatois the 
Tentporal and the Eternal Covenant (cf. Heb. xiii. 20). 
a 1300 Cursor M. 197s (Cott.) A couenand neu ic hight 
to J>e, )x)u sal fia now mi rainbow see. Ibid. 2667 Hald 
3ee be couenand o J>is ''vi[s] Do your knaue-barnes to cir- 
cumqes. 1382 Wyclif ^er. xxxi. 31 Y shal smyte to the 
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hons of Irael and to the hous of luda newe pes couenaunt, 
not after the couenaunt that y couenauntede with joure 
fadris iHeb. viii. 8, I schal ende a newe testament]. 1537 

N. T. (Genev.) Heb. viii. 8, 1 shal make with the house of 
Israel and with the house of luda a new couenant (earlier 
versions testament], x6xx Bible Ex. xxxiv. 28 And he 
wrote vpon the 'rabies the words of the couenant, the ten 
Coinmandements. — Heb. vm. 7 teading, And the temparall 
Couenant with the Fathers [is abolished] by the eternal 
Couenant of the Gospel. Ibid. xii. 24 The mediatour of the 
new Couenant [margin testament]. 1667 Milton P. L. 
XT. 89a And makes a Covenant never to destroy The Earth 
again by flood. 1770 Cowpeh Olney HymnsfCih, how I 
love thy holy word. Thy gracious covenant, 0 Lord I x8i8 
J. Benson Bible w. Notes, Heb, xui. 20 The everlasting 
covenant — ^viz, the covenant of grace, in its last^ dispensa- 
tion^ termed everlasting. x 83 i N. T. Luke xxii. 20 This 
cup is the new covenant [tnarg. testament] in my blood. 

b. Hence «»««««/ is sometimes U5ed= Dispen- 
sation. . 

x8i8 J. Benson Bible w. Notes, Rom. iii. 28 The faith by 
which men, under the New Covenant, are justified. 1845 

S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref, III. 587 The doctrine, that 

it was allowable for a man now, as well as under the old 
covenant, to have several wives. 1867 Bp. Forbes Expl, 
39 Art. vii. (x88i) 118 Another important instance of the 
connection between the old and the new covenant is Pro- 
phecy. , 

c. The two divisions of the Scriptures, belonging 
to the Mosaic and Christian dispensations respec- 
tively, are sometimes called the Books of the Old 
and the New Covenant, instead of the usual form 

O. and N.Testament (Gr.waXaia and naivf) SiaO'qicij). 
XS87 Golding De Momay xxxiii. 541 The Gospels, the 

Acts, and the Epistles, all which together we call the newe 
Couenant or the newe Testament, 1796 Newcome {tiile\ 
An attempt towards revising our English Translation of the 
Greek Scriptures or the new Covenant of Jesus Christ. 

d. ( Greatest Book of the Covenant, Little Book 
of the C. : names given by O. T. critics to certain 
portions of the Book of Exodus, viz, ch. xx. 22- 
xxiii, and ch. xxxiv. 11-26 respectively. 

8 . Theol. a. Covenant of Works, Covenant of 
Grace ; the two relations which are represented 
as subsisting between God and man, before and 
since the Fall. 

Tlu Covenant of Works (or of Li/s) was made with Adam 
for himself and his posterity upon condition of obedience ; 
the Covenant ofGrace\at ofRedempiion)'wiCa ‘ the Second 
Adam’ and with his elect in him, for their deliverance fiom 
the misery and penalty into whirii they had fallen through 
transgression of the covenant of works. The theology of the 
covenants, or Fedeial Theology, was first elaborated by 
Koch or Cocceius (1603-1669) ; and attained great vogue 
in the 17th c,, esp. among the Puritans. It is prominently 
developed in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and its 
accompanying Catechisms. 

<1x640 J. Ball Covt, Grace (164s) 8 The Covenant of 
workes, wherein God covenantetn with man to give him 
eternall life upon condition of perfect obedience in his own 
person. The Covenant of Grace, which God worketh with 
man promising eternal life upon condition of believing. 
1643-7 Westm, Conf. Faith vii. Of Gods Covenant with 
Man. Assembly’s Larger Catech. A.xxxi,Thecovenant 

of grace was made with Christ as the second Adam, and in 
him with all the elect as his seed. 1647 Shorter Catech. 
A 12 When God had created man, he entered into a cove- 
nant of life with him, upon condition of perfect obedience. 
1654 Jer. Taylor and Answ, Bp, _ Rochester, Only the 
covenant of works did God make with all men till Christ 
came ; hut he did never exact it after Adam. 1666 Bunyan 
Grace Ab. (1879) 351 Thus, .was my Soul, .tossed sometimes 
headlong into despair, someUmes upon the Covenant of 
Works. 1774 Fletcher Salv. by Grace Wks, 1795 IV, 30 
An account of the two covenants, that God entered into 
with man. x8i8 Scott Old Mart. viii. * Whilk Covenant is 
your honour meaning?— is it the Covenant of Works, or the 
Covenant of Grace ?* 

b. Applied to the engagement with God which 
is entered into by believers at their baptism, or ad- 
mission into the visible church, 
xjja Abp. Hamilton Catech, (1884) 17 The covenand or 
condition maid in Baptyme. 1397 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. 
Ixiv. § 4 Baptism implieth a covenant or league between 
God and man. 1634 Canne Necess, Separ, (1B49) 222 Yet 
have they not any . .power to make them members of God’s 
church (if they be not under the visible covenant). 1644 
Direct. Pnbl. Worship in Scobell Atis ^ Ord, i. li. (1658) 
84 To improve and make the right use of their Baptism ; 
and of the Covenant sealed thereby betwixt God and their 
souls. 1786 Weslev Wks, (1872) IV. 325 That solemn 
service, the renewing of our covenant with God. iSai 
WoRDSw. Eccl. Sonn. m. xxiii. On each head His lawn- 
robed Servant lays An apostolic hand, and with prayer 
seals The Covenant. 1827 Ksble Chr, Year, 5th Sun, 
Mier Easter x, The covenant of our second birth, x^x 

T. Mozley The Son xlviii. 306 Admitted to covenant with 
God, as in our Catechism all baptized persons are described 
as children of God. 

9 . Eccl. a. Sc. Hist, The name given to cer- 
tain bonds of agreement signed by the Scottish 
Presbyterians for the defence and fuitherance of 
their religion and ecclesiastical polity. 

The National Covenant was signed at Edinburgh on 28 
Feb. 1638 for the defence of Presbyterianism against the 
Episcopal system tfiat had been introduced by James 1 
and Charles I. The Solemn League and Covenant was 
accepted by the Geneial Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land on 17 Aug. 1643, and by the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, and English Parliament, on 25 Sept., as a leagpie 
between England and Scotland on the basis of the esta- 
blishment of Presbyterianism in both countries. It is to the 
latter especially that the name usually refers. It is some- 
times given also to the Bonds subscribed at Edinburgh by | 


the Lords of the Congregationand their followers on 3 Dec. 
i 557 > and at Perth on 31 May 1559, the object of whimi was 
the carrying out of the Protestant Reformation. 

X638 Dk. Hamilton in H, Papers (Camden) ii If yon uill 
not be content to admitt the Couenant to repaaine, call a 
generall assemblie uher ye may expeckt the Bishopes to be 
limited. X643 Solemn League ^ Covt., We Noblemen, 
Barons, Knights, Crentlemen, Citizens, Burgesses, Ministers 
of the Gospri and Commons of all sorts . . after mature de- 
liberation, resolv’d and determin’d to enter into a mutual 
and solemn League and Covenant. 1643 Evelvh Diary 
23 July, The Covenant being pressed, I absented myselfe. 
1630 Chas. II Oath in Hist. Chas. II (1660) 76, I Charles 
King of Great Britain France and Ireland, do assure and 
declare by my solemn Oath, .my allowance and approbation 
of the National Covenant, and of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. x66x Evelyn Diary 22 May, The Scotch Cove- 
nant was burnt by the common hangman in divers places 
in London. Oh prodigious change T 1677 Burnet Mew. 
Dks. of Hamilton 367 The 17th of August, the day in 
which the Covenant was first made, which from thence 
some used to call Saint Covenant's Day, 176X Hume 
Hist, Eng. III. liii. 139 The Earl of Argyle . . had at last 
embraced the Covenant. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 213 
Laudeidale had been conspicuous among the Scotch in- 
surgents of 1638, and zealous for the covenant. 

b. Church Covenant', the formal agreement 
made and subscribed by the members of aCongrega- 
tional Church in order to constitute themselves a 
distinct religious society. (An important feature of 
Congregational polity in New England.) 

c 1640 T. Hooker Ch. Discipline i. iv. (1648) 43 Of the 
Formall cause of a Visible Church, the Church Covenant, 
xjroa C. Mather Magn, Christi v. iv, (Df the Form of the 
Visible Church, and of Chuich Covenants, 

10 . attrib. and Comb,, as covenant ark, blessings, 
charter, engagement, mercies, right, safety, -servant', 
covenant-breaker, -closure sbs. ; covenant-breaking, 
-ensuring, -keeping, -making adjs. ; covenant-wise 
adv. 

1871 Macdutt Mem. Patmos xii. 167 The *covenant Ark 
..will rise buoyant on the waters, 1836 E, OsLERin Pal- 
mer Bk. of Praise (1874) 299 A milder seal than Abraham 
found Of *cov’nant blessings more Divine, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 108 '•dhimnawntebrekereiyfifi^mgwf. 1334 Tindale 
Rom. i. 31 Covenaunte breakers, vnfovinge, truce- breakeis. 
1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt, 1. 48 He cannot be a cove- 
nant-breaker. 1737 Waterlakd Eucharist 104 The Cove- 
nant, or rather, the^Covenant-Charter, was given soon after 
the Fall, to Mankind in geneial. 2633 Baxter Peace 
Consc. Ep. Ded., Your hearts in their ^Covenant-closure 
with Christ. x86x-6 J, Scott Chr. Life {1747) HI. ago 
Unless we perform it upon a ’’Covenant Engagement. 1781 
CowPER Hope 150 Bright as the ^Covenant-ensuring bow. 
x68s J. Howe in H, Rogeis Life ix. 231 To that blessed., 
and *covenant-keeping God. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 561 
Sa fell off this *conand making, c 1730 Wesley's Hymns 
(1831) Snppl, HymnsTH o.74i And make the *cov nant peace 
mine own. x66e Hist. Chas. II 83 Those hard ^Covenant 
Pills which the Kirkmen made him swallow. 1703 Stanhope 
ParapJtr. III. 413 A *Coveaant-right to the Promises of 
God. X87X Macduff Mew, Patmos xi\. 168 Let us rejoice 
in this *covenant safety. 1348 Udall Erasm, Paraphr., 
Luke 131 a, 'To Hue as a ^couenauntseruaunt with so lyche 
..an housholder. 1645 Rutherford Tryal 1/ Tri, Faith 
(1845) 76 An union *covenant-wise could never have been, 
except God had in a manner bowed to us. 

b. Special comb, Covenant-head (Theol,), 
one who enters into a covenant as a representative 
of others; oovenant-man, a party to a covenant 
or contract; a covenanter; *1* covenant-penny, 
earnest-money. 

1738 S. Hayward Serm. 15 We did not commit it, but 
Adam ; but it is so reckoned ours, upon our being included 
in him as our *coveuant.head. 1769 Crtiden Concordance 
(ed. 3) s.Y. Covenant, Elect sinners, on whom grace and 
glory were settled for ever in Christ, their covenant-head, 
X340 Will of y. Smyth (Somerset Ho.), To euery of my 
Joreneymen & *Covenaunt-men, 1381 Dees Diary (Cam- 
den) zz Helen was hyred at our Lady Day for the yere. . 
she had her covenant penny. 

CoveuaiUt (ko'vfhant), v. Also 4-6 oone- 
naunt, (4j>a. pple. y-couenaunt, 5 enmnawnt- 
yn, 6 oomnaunt), 6 connenant, -aunt, J 00 v- 
nant. [f. the sb. ; cf. Covenance «/.] 

1 , intr. To enter into a covenant or formal 
agreement; to agree formally or solemnly; to 
contract. 

c X440 Promp. Parv, xo8 Cumnawntyn, or make a cum- 
nawnte, convenio, pango. 1336 in Thynne's Animadv. 
Intiod. 28 John Wylkynson .Thath convenanted and bar- 
gayned with Edmunde Pekham. 2396 Spenser State Irel. 
(1633) 57 The reason why the landlord will no longer cove- 
nant with him. x6xx 'Bvax.Matt. xxvi. 15 They couenanled 
with him for thirtie pieces of siluer, 1663 Manley Grotins' 
Low C. Warres 666 They had jointly Covenanted against 
Foreign Dominion and Tyranny. 2763 Blackstone Comm. 
1 . 562 A man cannot grant any thing to his wife, or enter 
into covenant with her : for . , to covenant with her, would 
be only to covenant with himself. 2843 Carlyle Past 4 r Pr, 
(1858) 285 Did Inot pay them, .the sum covenanted for? 

b. with infin. or clattse, expressing purpose or 
purport 

e 23x4 [see Covenant >< z.^^&.]. 

CX394 P, PI. Crede 38 A Cairo me ha]> y-couenaunt }>e 
Crede me to teche. 1533 Eden Decades 240 They coue- 
naunted with hyni to paye yearely a hundreth pounde 
weyght of perles. 1643 Direct. Pnbl, Worship in Scobell 
Acts 4 Ord. I. li. (1658) 87 , 1 M. do take thee N. to be my 
married Wife, and do. .promise and covenant to be a loving 
and faithfull Husband unto thee. x66i Bramhall fust 
Vind. vii. 282 The King of the Romans and Electors did 
covenant mutually to assist and defend one another. 1768 
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Stebnb yoitr/i. (1778) II. xzo I had covenanted at 
Montmil to give him a new hat with a silver button and 
loop. 1819 A^old in Stanley Life it Corr. (18-u) I. ii. 59 
Did you not covenant to write to me first ? 185s Macaulay 
Hist. Eiiff. IV. ssa An agreement by which the Company 
had covenanted to furnish a person named Colston with two 
hundred tons of saltpetre. 

2 . tratis. To agree or subscribe to by covenant ; 
to agree formally to give or do (sometbing). 

138* Wycuv Ex, xxxiv. 27 Thes wordes with which I 
haue couenauntide a boond of pees. C1300 Meir/si»e 155 
Ye conuenaunted with me a yefte whiche I purpose now to 
take. 1523 Ld. Serners Eraiss. (1812I I. ccccxlix. 794 These 
maryages were sworne and couenaunted. 1530 Palsgr. 
503 s, V. That that I comnaunt with you shml be_ par- 
fourmed. 1670 Milton Hist, Eng. (1851) aa The Tribute 
Covnanted to Belinus for his enlargement.^ 1849 Grote 
Hist, Greece n. Ixii. (1862) V. 374 Nothing is covenanted 
as to any remainder. 1861 Pearson Early ^ Mid, Ages 
Eng. 179 She refused to pay the witch who had asristed 
her the sum covenanted. 

3 , To make it a condition or clause of an agree- 
ment, to stipulate, (with. ohj. clause^ 

1377 B. OoQGE HereshacKs Hnsh. in, (1586) issh, The old 
husoandes in hiring of a shepehearde, did alwaies covenant 
among others, that he should be sound of body and limme. 
CIS02 Marloive Massacre Paris ii. IVks. (Iltldg.)_234/i 
'With Poland, therefore, must I covenant thus, That if, etc. 
1700 Congreve Way ojf World iv. v, Imj^riniis then, I 
covenant that your acquaintance he general. I article 
that you continue to like your own face, as long as I shall. 

^ 4 . To take the Covenant : see Covenant sb. g. 

1661 R. L'Estrange Interest Mistaken. 23 Reverend 
Divines reduced to begge their Bread, because they would 
not Covenant. 

t6. trans. To covenant out : to exclude or expel 
by covenant. Obs. 

x66x Mercurhis Caledonius i Mar., That laudable custom 
of suppers, which was covenanted out , .is again in fashion. 

+ Covenant^ fa. fple, Obs, An occasional 
■variant of Covenanted. 

C1314 Guy Want), (A.) 474 As it was couenauntbitvenous 
tvo. 1583 Stubbs Anai. A6us. n. 85 Hauing his monie 
that was couenant, is hee not hound, .to teach them. 

’{'Covenant, a. Obs. rare, [a. OF. covenant^ 
early form of convenant suiting, agreeing.] =Co- 
VENABbE a, 4. 

ci^^ Bone Flor. 943 Let him goo. He semyth covenawnt 
and trewe. 

Govenantal (kjovfnm'ntal), a. [f. Covenant 
sh. + -AL.l Of or pertaining to a covenant. 

1863 T. 'WuiiAMS Baptistery r. xU. (1874,) 134 Heaven's 
bright bow The emblem of her covenantal sign, 1889 Lnx 
Mundi xii. (1890) 493 The one condition of covenantal 
union with God. 

Covenanted (kr^'vfnSntM), ppl. a. 

1 . Of a thing : Agreed upon, established, or se- 
cured by covenant. Covenanted grace, mercies 
(Theol.) ; those that are secured to such as have 
entered into covenant with God; see Covenant 
8 h. 

1631 Hobbes Leviath, ni. xli. 263 The reduction of his elect 
to their former covenanted obedience. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. V. (185X) 204 Hostages, .to keep thir covnanted peace. 
^788 Burns Let. 8 Nov., Nothing inconsistent with the coven- 
anted terms. 18^ J. H. Newman in Lyra Apost. xx'cvii, 
There is not on the earth a soul so base, But may obtain a 
place In covenanted grace. 1887 S. Cox Expasitiofis Ser. 
iiL xiii. ifip There is a very j-eneral impression.. that a 
radical and vast difference obtains between what are called 
the covenanted and the uncovenanted meicies of God. x888 
Sir F, Pollock Osf. Lect. viii (1890) 199 Their covenanted 
liberty of self-government. 

2 . Of a person; Having entered into a covenant, 
hound by a covenant. 

1846 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt, r. 165 To shew mercy to 
his covenanted people, xyaa Lett.fr. Mists JmL II. 233 
Any profess'd Dissenter, and covenanted Member of a Con- 
venticle. 

3 . Hist. Ha'ving subscribed the Covenant. 

x66o in Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 256 He [Charles II] thanked 
God that he was a Covenanted King. 1693 Apol. Clergy 
Scot. 00 'When the Covenanted Zealots were uppermost. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist, (1876) II. xi. 317 The presby- 
terians remembered that he [Charles II] was what they 
called a covenanted King. 1833 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I'V. 
456 The heir of a covenanted house. 

4 . Indiom Civil Service, Applied to the re- 
gular members of the service who used to enter 
into a formal covenant -with the East India Com- 
pany, and do so now -with the Secretary of State 
for India. Hence the covenanted service. 

*757 in J. Long^'fffecjf. Rec. Gotti, (Y.), A great scarcity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta. 1859 Lang Wand. India 
323 The covenanted ciril service in India. x86i Times 23 
July, In addition to general covenants for fidelity, obedience 
to orders, and accounting, the covenanted servants bind 
themselves to deliver to the Government, on demand, all 
their books and papers, etc. X883 Aihenxum ii Apr. 466/1 
A covenanted Bengal cirilian. 

Covenantee (k^wfuantP). [see -eb.J a. 
Legal and gen. The person to whom a promise 
by covenant is made. The correlative of CoVB- 

NANTOB. 

1649 W. Ball Power of Kings 8 Even so it is between the 
King, who is Covenantor by Oath, and the People who are 
Covenantees concerning Lawes and Statutes. . tohe enacted. 
*7 ® Blackstone Contnt, HI. 136 If a man covenants to be 
at xorkby such a day. .and is not at York at the time ap- 
point^., these are ditect breaches of his covenant; and 
may be perhaps gteatly to the disadvantage and loss of the 


covenantee. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. loi If a tenant 
in tail covenants to stand seised to the use of the covenantee 
for life. 188S Lam Times Rep. LIII. 308/1 The reasons for 
making the trustees covenantees are that the husband cannot 
covenant with his wife. 

b. TTieol. One admitted into Gods covenant 
•with His people, 

169a Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp i The Covenantees Mcord- 
ing to the faultless Covenant must so continue in it, that 
God may be for ever their God, and they his People. 1702 
C. Mather Magn. Chr.y. m. (1832) 295 To be in covenant, 
or to he a covenantee is the fomitdis ratio of a church 
member. 1726 Ayliffe Pat^rgon xo^ Both of them were 
the respective Rites of their Admission into the several 
Covenants, and the Covenantees became thereby entitled to 
the respective Privileges which were annex'd to them. 

t Coveuautee'r, -ier. Obs. rare, [see -eeb.] 

= C 0 VENANTEB 2 . 

1660 Hist. CJms. II 86 The proud Marquess of Argyle, 
and other ^venantier Loids. i68x Lutteell Brief Rel. 
(1857) 1. 114 His majestie..did recommend to them the 
suppression of covenanteers and all schismaticks. 

Coveua-uliev (kswibantai). [£ Covenant v. + 

-Bit 1.] 

1 . gen. One ■who covenants or enters into a cove- 
uant with others. 

1643 Caryl Sacr. Coot. 10 You must bid high for the 
honour of a Covenanter. x5s6S. Winter .Jarwr. 40 Abraham 
is brought in as the first explicit Covenanter. _ X673 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 288 Faithfulness is plainly and 
clearly declared . . betwixt covenanters, 1830 E . H. Browne 
Exp. 39 Art, xxvii (18741 615 But a covenant on God's part 
ii^lies the faithfulness of the Covenanter. 

2 , Sc. Hist. A subscriber or adherent of the 
National Covenant signed 28 Feb, 1638, or of the 
Solenm League and Covenant of 1643. (In Scot- 
land traditionally pronouuced covenanter.') 

1638 Dk. Hamilton in H, Papers (Camden) 51 Take him 
to be a uoorse instrument then anie Couenanter.^ 2638 
Chas. I in Hetherington Hist, Ch Sc^. (1842) 290 I intend 
not to yield to the demands of those traitors the Covenanters. 
a 1670 Spalding Trouh. Chas. /, I. loB^ This blew ribbin 
was worne and called ‘ the Covenanter’s ribbin* by the liaill 
souldiers of the army. x68x in Bagford Ballads (1878) 929 
Each zealous Covenanter [rime a Ranter]. 18x7 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. 93 The same fanatic principle, .emptied its whole 
vial of wrath on the miserable covenanters of Scotland. 
x8lt6MaBXJBX Milts Aiitolnog. Crit. Misc. III. 66 The tem- 
perament of the Scotch Covenanter of the 17th century. 

Covenanting (ku-vfaantiq), vbl. sb, [f. Cove- 
nant V. -k -ING- The entering into or signing a 
covenant. 

1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Consid. to Pari. Wks. (1711) 186 
For whatsoever crime; except lese majesty against the 
state, and not covenanting. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 140 
In regard of their implicite covenanting. x68x'-6 J. Scott 
Chr. Life (1747) III. 283 These Words do imply our formal 
Covenanting with God in Baptism. 

Covenanting, ppl. a, [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That enters into or signs a covenant ; spec, in Sc. 
Hist, (see Covenant g). 

*653 GAuamHierasp Pref toRdr.13 Their select fraterni- 
ties and covenanting con^egatlons. 0:1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reh. ix. (1843] sga/i He had application enough from 
the covenanting party of Scotland. 1864 Burton Scot Air. 
II. ii. 147 Alexander, who led the Covenanting troops, x88S 
M. Morris Claverhonse v. 82 A paper (known in Covenant- 
ing annals as the Hamilton Declaration). 

T Co’venantly, adv. Obs. i-are-K [-lt 2,] 
According to covenant. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right ^ Might 29 The Army did not 
riolate or breake any the lights and priviledges of Parlia- 
ment, properly, or Covenantiy so called. 

Covenantor (kc'vfnantfx). Law. [f. Coven- 
ant V, + -OB.] One who enters into a legal 
covenant; the party by -whom the obligation ex- 
pressed in the covenant is to be performed. 

1649 W. Ball Power of Kings 8 Every Covenantor may 
. .advise with Himselfe..as well as with theCouncell of His 
Covenantee. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 304 If the 
covenantor covenants for himself and his heirs, it is then a 
covenant real, and descends upon the heirs. sSI^LawRtp. 
34 Ch. Div. 4 Necessary to give one covenantor a rignt 
through the covenantee as against other covenantors, 

Oovenous, var. of CoyiNoos. 
tOovent. The early form of Convent, q. y., 
common down to 17th c., and surviving in some 
proper names, as in Covent Garden, London. 

Coventre, ? error for coyentre, coyntre : see 
CoYN Obs., quince. 

c 1430 Horn, in Wr.-Whlcker Foe. 716 Hec cociantts, a 
coventre. [Cf. ibid 629/12 Cocianns qwynstre.] 

Co'ven-tree, covin-ltiree. ii;. [In sense i, 
app. from Coven ; hut a is of uncertain origin.] 

1 . trans. ‘A large tree in front of old Scottish 
mansion-houses, where the laird met his visitors’ 
(Jamieson), or where he assembled his retainers. 

1823 Scott Quentin. D. iii, I love not the Castle when the 
eovin-tree bears such acorns as I see yonder. 18^ W. H. 
Maxwell Sports a Adv. Scot. (1855)333 At all ol^cottish 
TOansion-houseSj there Tvas a tree at some distance from the 
door, called the coglin tree, (variously the covan tree,)wheie 
™ Imdlord met his guests. x88a Blackw, Mag. Sept. 367 
The Border reivers w'ere being hung to their own covin 
trees by rough and ready Jedburgh Justice. 

2 . A local name of the shrub Viburnum Lan^ 
tana, called also Wayfaring {MarCi) Tree-, re- 
corded by Britten and Holland from Bucks and 
Wilts, 


a 1697 Aubrey (Brit, & Holl.), Coven-tree common about 
Chalke and Cranbourn (2hase ; the carters doe make their 
whippes of it. 

Co'Veiltry (k^wentri, lew-). An ancient town 
in Warwickshire. 

1 . To send (a person") to Coventry ; to exclude 
him from the society of which he is a member on 
account of objectionable conduct; to refuse to 
associate or have intercourse with him. So also 
to he in Coventry. 

[The origin of the phrase has been the subject of numerous 
ingenious conjectures : see Brewer, Phrase^ and Fable, etc. 
A probable suggestion refers it to the circumstances re- 
corded in quot. 1647 ; a less likely source has been suggested 
in quot. 1691. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Rel. vi. § 83 At Bromigham a town 
so generally wicked that it had risen upon small parties of 
the king’s, and killed or taken them prisoners and sent them 
to Coventry [then strongly held for the Parliament], a 1692 
Baxter in Reliq. Baxt. 1. 1. (1696) 44 'Thus when I was at 
Coventry the Religious part of my Neijghbours at Kidder- 
minster that would fain have lived quietly at home, were 
forced, .to be gone, and to Coventiy they came.] 

2763 Clnb bk. Tarporley Hunt in Eg.'VVarburton Hnniing 
Songs Introd. (1877) 16 Mr. John Barry having sent the Fox 
Hounds to a dilfei ent place to what was ordered . . was sent to 
Coventry, but leturn'd upon giving six bottles of Claret to 
the Hunt. 2787 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Aug., 1 sent his de- 
pendence and his building to Coventry, by not seeming to 
hear him. 279a W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) I. 34 No. 3 
' [He] paid thirty shillings and sixpence for contumacy, and 
swore himselve to Coventry. 2822 Croker in C. Papers I. 
203 [Farmer) I found MacMahon in a kind of Coventry, and 
was warned not to continue my acquaintance with him. 
2829 Marryat F. Mildmay iii, 'The oldsteis . . had sent me 
to the most rigid Coventry, 2883 'W, E, Norris Adrian 
Vidal xxxct, Sie ended by viitually sending him to Coven- 
try in his own house. 

2 . slang. A kind of cake (see quot.). 

2832 Mayhbw Land. Labour I. ig8 Among the regular 
articles of this street-sale are ‘ Coventrys or three-cornered 
puffs with jam inside. 

’{' 3 . Coventry Bells. Ohs. a. An old name for 
Campanula Medium. Also called Coventiy Rapes, 
Coventry Marians. It is possible that some Bri- 
tish species, as C. Trachelium, C. Rapunculus, 
were sometimes included under the name ; cf. 
Cantekbuey Bell. b. In Gerarde also for Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla. 

2378 Lyte Dodoens ii. xx. 171 Like the Belfloures, or 
Couentrie Marians . . the Couenlrie Marians violet. Ibid ii. 
xxii. 173 Of Marians violet, or Couentrie Belles. .These 
pleasant iloures giow about Couentrie in England, Ibid. 
174 We may also cal them Couentrie Rapes. 2397 Gerarde 
Herbal ii, Ixxiii. § 3. 309 In Cambridgeshire, wheie they 
[Passe Flowers] grow, they are named Couentrybels. Ibid. 
II. cx. § 2. 36^ Couentrie bels are called. .Mercuries violets, 
and Couentrie Rapes, and of some, Mariettes. 2637 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden 1x1. 117. 2776 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 
(ed. 3) 329 Coventry-bells, Campanula. 

t 4 . Coventry bine. Obs. A kind of blue 
thread manufactured at Coventiy, and used for 
embroidery. (Also simply Coventry.) 

[138X W. Stafford Exam. Compl. 40 a, I have heard say 
that the cbiefe trade of Coventry was heretofoie in making 
of blew thred.] a 1593 Greene Jas. IV (1861) 208 Edge 
me the sleeves with Coventry blue. exSoo Roxb. Ball. 
VI. 463 She hath a cloute of mine, wrought with good 
Coventry, 2622 B, Jonson Gipsies Metnmorph. 'wks. 
(Rtldg.) 623/1 A skein of Coventry blue 1 had to work 
Gregory Litchfield a handkerchief. 

j* Coventry, v. Obs.—"^ [f. the surname of 
Sir John Coventiy, on whose mutilation by the 
king’s friends in 1670 the Coventry Act (23-3 
Chas. II, c. i) against nose-slitting and maiming 
was passed.] To slit the nose of. 

1704 W. Bisset Plain Eng. 55 Sure to he cudgell’d or 
Coventry d ; or have my Throat cut the next hour. 

Cover (kc'vai), v.^ Forms : 3 ouuer-en, 3-6 
cou.er(e, 4- cover. Also 4-5 covyr(e, covir, 
4-6 kever(e, keueT(e, 5 kouer(e, kyuer(e, cu- 
fere, couure, oou-vre, 6 couenr ; also 4-5 cure, 
6 oour, 8 Sc. ooor ; see Cube v.‘^ [a, OF. cwvr-ir, 
covr-ir, later couvr-ir ='Pr. cobrir, cubrir, Sp. cu- 
brir. It. coprire L. cooperlre, f. co- = com- inten- 
sive + operlre to cover, cover up, conceal. The OF. 
stressed form ettevre, queuvre, of the pres, sing, 
gave the English variant hover, hiver, still exten- 
sively used in the dialects.] 

I. 1 . trans. To put or lay something over (an 
object), with the effect of hiding from view, pro- 
tecting, or enclosing ; to overlay, overspread with. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 3678 (Cott.) Wit a rugh skin sco hidd his 
hals And couerd {>ar-wit his hands als. c 2400 Desir. Troy 
0616 Priam a prise towmbe prestly gart make. And the 
bodyes. .buried {>eiin, .Couert horn cTanly, closet hom to- 
gedur. 24. . E. E. Misc, (Warton Club) 68 Kever the rotes 
a^ene with same erthe. 2383 Hester Seer. Phiorav. iii. 
xxxiii. 47 Put it into a greate Tubbe, and keener it with 
water. 1590 Sfenser F. Q, n, viiL 9 "Where finding life not 
yet dislodged quight He much rejoyst, and courd it tenderly. 
2664 Evelyn Kai. Hort. (1729)197 Cover with dry Straw. . 
your young exposed Evergreens. 273a C. Stewart _ in 
Scots Mag. (17S3) June 291/2 The people .. were covering 
potatoes. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1. 410 Cover the whole 
with a stratum of charcoal. 

2 . To put a covering of some specified kind on. 

The Edition or accession of the covering, rather than the 
condition of the object covered, is the prominent notion. 



COVER. 


a. To put a cover or lid upon (a vessel, etc.), 
or over (,its contents) ; also to overlay (a pie or 
the like) with paste. 

1382 'WycLiF Ex xxi. 33 If eny man open a cystern. .and 
not coueiitli it, aiid or a&se fal into it. e 1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 45 Keuere Jnn cofyns with |>e same past. Ibid, 
52 Kyuere hym tl^e Lampray] fayre with a lede. 1377 
Googs HeresbacKs Hitsb, (1586) 26 To cover every pot with 
one cover. 1703 hlAUNonELL yomtt. Jeriis. (1732) 77 They 
[coffins] had been at first cover’d with hand.some lids. 1833 
SoYER Peaitroph. 63 Cover the saucepan for an instant, un- 
cover, and serve. 

fb. To put a roof upon or over ; to roof. Ohs. 
(but see Cover in, 18). 

*393 Langl. P. pi. C. IV. 64 Ich shal keuery ;oure kirke 
and 3ourc cloistre maken. 14132 Caxton Treehds Higdeti 
xli. (1527) 42 b, Brent tyle to covere [1387 Trevisa hele] 
with houses and chirches. 1630 R. Jolutsott's Kingd. 4- 
Commnv. 116 Their hou.ses .. are.. covered with straw or 
reed. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. x. § 666 To cover the house 
of another stranger. 1734 Sale Koran Prelim. Disc. i. 
(ChandosI 4 Covered with a cupola. 

c. To put a surface layer of something on for 
ornament or use ; to overlay, overspread with. 

<*1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 pe walles mthin er 
conerd with plate.s of gold. 1363 Fulke Meteors (1640) 31 
The Sea-Calfe is never hurt with lightning : wherefore the 
Dmperours tents were woont to be covered with their 
skinnes. 1663 Pepys Diary zi Sept., Most of the house is 
. .covered with lead, and gilded. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. iii. 
ag Fines.. covered with the fieshly-fallen snow. 187a £. 
Peacock Model Heron I. viii. 132 The roof was covered 
with wooden shingles. 

d. To spread a cloth or the like over the upper 
surface of (a table) ; esj>. in preparation for a meal, 
to lay the cloth. Often absol. 

1363 WinJet Bk. Questions in Cert, Tractates (1888) I. 84 
Quhy couer je jour table with a quhyte clayth at jour com- 
munioun 7 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 290 When the houre of 
Supper was come, and the tables covered. _ trx3go Greene 
Fr. Bacon (1861) 169 To cover courtly for aking. 1396 Shaks. 
Merck, V. in, v. 63. 1633 Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav, 
Ixxix. 320 Having caused a table to be covered for us, and 
on it placed store of excellent good meat. 1877 R. J. More 
Under the Balkans, A low stool covered by a handkerchief, 
on which were placed the religious books. 

e. To overspread with something which marks 
or occupies the whole surface ; to strew 7 vith, 

1382 ■^CLiF Esek. xxiv. 7 He shedde it not out vpon 
erthe, that it may be keuered with dust. C1430 Lydg- 
Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 22 The thorne is_ shatp kevered 
with fresshe colours. 16^ H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. i. 2 
Our bodies covered . . with the stripes of the lashes. Ibid. 
Ixviii. 276 Covered all over with pearls, and chains, 1784 
CowPBR Task n. 829 Gardens, fields and plains Were cover’d 
with the pest. 1874 Green Short Hist, li. 60 Art and litera- 
ture covered England with great buildings and busy schools. 
187s JnvoNS Money (18781 58 The whole surface could not 
he covered with a desij^i. 

+ f. To cover his feet (a Hebraism) ; to ease 
himself. Obs. 

133s Coverdale 1 Sam. xxiv. 3 There was a caue, and 
Saul wente in to couer his fete. 1360 Bible (Geiiev.) Jiedg. 
iii. 24 Surely he doeth his easement [;«rt2y. note he couerem 
his feete]. x6xx ibid.. Surely he couereth his feet in his 
Summer chamber. 

8. To clothe (the body); to wrap, wrap up, 
invest, envelop. 

c X340 Cursor M, 23463 (Fairf.) Ne palle to couer mi bane. 
c X394 P, PI. Crede 116 CIol> to coveren wit> our bones, c 1400 
Destr, Troy 3330 He was . . couert as a capull ail the corse 
oner, X483 Caxton Gold, Leg. xas/i Y“ haddest pile of 
my nakidnesse. For whan I was a cold thou couerdest me. 
CX3XX xst Eng. Bk.Avier, (Arb.) Introd. a8/x Ledder to 
kyuer theyr members with. x6xx Bible Isa. xxxvii. x Hee 
..coueted himseUe with sackecloth. — Ezek, xid. iOi,I 
couered thee with silke. 1674 tr. Scheffei^s Lapland xvii. 
90 They cover themselves in the Summer with blankets, 
b. fig. and transf. 

138a Wyclif Ps. cvm[i]. 29 Be thei couered as with a double 
mantil with ther confusion. x6xx Bible Ps. cix. 29 Let 
them couer them selues with their owne confusion, as with 
a mantle. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 267 Heav’ns all-ruling 
Sire . . with the Majesty of daikness round Covers his 
Throne. 1749 Fielding Tom fones vi. viii, He stood . . 
covered with confusion. *843 M. Pattison Ess, (1889) I. 
19 You. .cover yourselves with the renown of a good name. 

4 . To cover {one's head ) ; to put on or wear one's 
hat or other head-covering ; spec, aftdr it has been 
taken off as a mark of reverence or respect ; also 
to be covered, and absol. to cover. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr, 27 It es no wyrchipe to Godd 
for to couer His heuede and leue His body bare. X483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. zoj/x Thy veyl or keuerchief wyth 
whiche thou kouerat thy hede. XS30 Palsgr. 499/1 Cover 
your heed. 1600 Shaks. A. K L. v. i. 18 Good eu n gentle 
friend. Couer thy head . . Nay prethee bee couer’d. x6ii 
Bible i Cor. xi. 6 If the woman be not couercd, let her also 
bee shorne. 1636 Finett For, Ambass, X94 Whether he 
would now, at his leave taking, cover in presence of her 
Majesty. XW7 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 412 Here I stood 
bare, not challenging to be covered. x8oo in Nicolas Disp. 
NelsonyW. p. cxcvii, The Order has the particular privilege 
of being covered in the King’s presence. 

5 . Said of the instrument : To lie or be over (an 
object) so as to hide, protect, or enclose it ; to serve 
as a covering to. 

ax30o Cursor M, 9998 (Cott.) J?e colur. .hat cuuers al abute 
be wal. .es rede, c 1340 K. E, Psalter fyi.. E. T. S.) xliiiCi]. 
21 Shadew of deb couered vs. 1490 Caxton Eneydasxix, 
70 The nyght obscure couereth the land^s. 2326 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 142 The rofe y* couereth all is the 
theologicall vertue,hope. i6xx Bible Ex. xl. 34 A cloud 
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couered the Tent of the Congregation. xa6o-yz tr. yuan 
4- Ullods Voy. [ed. 31 I. 76 The shelly which covers the 
coco nut. c 1820 Shelley Fugitives viii. One boat-cloak 
did CO ver The loved and the lover. 1833 F . Clissold A scent 
M. Blattc x6 A smooth broad sheet of ice coveied the whole 
of the declivity. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II. xxv. 82 
Dreary swamps cover what was once the city of Classis. 

b. Said of garments and the like. 

140X Pol. Poems (1859) II- 7 * The scapelarie also that 
kevereth the schuldris. 1333 More Apot. xxii. Wks. 882 
Clothes that shal only kever them and not kepe them 
warme. 2377 B. Googf. HeresbacKs Hush. iii. (1586) 127 
He[the Camalleopaid] is covered like a fallow Deal e. cx6oo 

Shaks. Sonn. xxii, All that beauty that doth cover thee Is 
but the seemly raiment of my heart. 1674 tr. Schefer^s 
Lapland xvii. 88 A cap which . - covers part of their 
shouldeis. 

e. To extend or abound thickly over the face of ; 
to occupy the entire surface of ; to strew, occupy. 

e 1340 Cursor M. 3931 (Trin.) Frogges )>at no tonge coude 
tel. . Al ^e erbe Jiei couered so. 1382 Wyclif Nwn. xxii. 3 
A peple . . that couei eth the vttermoost of the erthe. a 1333 
Ld. Berners Huon Iviii. 201 The feldes were coueryd with 
deed men. x6ix Bible Ex. viiL 6 Frogges came vp, and 
couered the land of Egypt. 2667 Milton P, L. i. 312 So 
thick bestrown . . lay these, covering the Flood. x8i8 Jas. 
Mm.!. B rit, ItuiiaW. iv.iiL 97 The bands.. then coveiing the 
upper provinces of Hindustan. 2872 Yeats Growth Comm, 
31 Phoenician and Greek vessels covered the eastern Medi- 
terranean 

+ d. To enclose as an envelope. Obs. 

1801 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson IV. 364 Your Excellency's 
letter, .covering two letters fiom Lord Carysfort. 

fig- 

i8ig Shelley Cenei 11. ii. 73 Words are but holy as the 
deeds they cover. 


6 . Of a stallion : To copulate with (the mare) ; 
rarely of other animals. Also absol. and causally. 

X33S Act 27 Hell. VIII c. 6 § i Horses and nagges. .to 
couour mares and felys of very small stature. 2373 ’Tue- 
BERV. Ventrie xvii. 45 [The stag] which hath the mastrie . . 
casting himselfe with a full leape ■roon the Hynde to couer 
hir. 1377 B. Goooe HeresbacKs Hitsb. iii. (1386) 126. 1604 
SHAits. Otiu I. L III. 1622-31 Burton Anat. Mel. iii. ii. 
VI. V. 376 Like that generous Mare.. she was contented at 
last to be covered by an Ass. 1704 Swift Mech, Operat. 
Spirit, The Persian Beast acqnbed his Faculty, by covering 
a Mare the Day before, 2790 _ Bewick Quadrupeds 3 
Eclipse.. now covers by subscription forty mares at thirty 
guineas each x8xo Sporibig Mag. XXXVI. 60 A stallion 
. . [which] covers this season at Dringhouses. 284a JI. 
Stephens Bk. of Farm (18521 II. 155 Covering^ her with 
another horse, or another kind of horse. 2839 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. V. 567/2 A bitch which had never been covered, 
tb. Of a bird ; To sit upon (eggs). Obs. 

2607 Tofsell Fourf. Beasts (2673) 14s Egges covered by 
the Hen. tjxx Addison S^ct No. 138 ? 3 Whilst the Hen 
is covering her Eggs, 

7. a. To place a coin, etc. of equal value upon 
another, as in wagering. 

2837 Borrow Romany Rye (2838) II. xiii. 293 'This is 
slow work,’ said Jack, banmng down a guinea on the table ; 
‘ can you cover that, old fellow ? ’ 286a Trollope Orley 
F. III. 266 (Hoppe) I'll put that [10/. note] in K’s hand, 
and do you cover it. M(^ We must do something to help 
him. I will give a sovereign if you will cover it. 

b. To play a card of higher value upon ^one 
already played). 

2883 Proctor Whist ii, 34 If a high card is led, and you 
hold a higher, .it is generally best to cover. Ibid, 33 When 
King is Ted, second flayer, if he holds Ace, puts it on 
(‘ covers is the technical ei^ression). 


II. To protect, screen, etc. 

8 . To shield, protect, belter. Also fig. 

<22275 Proa. .Alfred 393 in O. E. Misc, 233 pe woke 
gume pu coveren. a x-jpoCursor M. 2798 (Gott.) Was nan fra 
dede pat mith him couer. c 2^00 Maundev. (Roxb.) x.\i. 97 
A grete target, with whilk bai couer all Jjair® body. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 90 They brought him into a seller, .and 
so covered him from, the people. 260a Sir R. Boyle Diary 
Ser. 11. (1887) I. 42 Tyrrell.. to cover his estates he maketh 
semblance to come to submission. 2678 tr. Gaya’s Art of 
War II. 222 Parapet, a casting up of Earth to cover the 
Defender. 26^ Scanderieg Rediv. v. 120 That he Com- 
manded the 'Tartars to keep near him to cover his March. 
xr^ts.-R oilin’ s Anc. Hist, (1827) II. ii. ii. 9 Conveyed to 
his camp by a body of horse, who covered him with their 
arms and bodies. 2841 Macaulay in BTrevelyan Life 
Lett, (1876) II. ix. 230 Any measure which he chooses to 
cover with his authority. 1835 — Hist. Eng. III. 236 
Leake . .exposed his frigate to cover the merchantmen. 2887 
A. B. Ellis Tshi-^eaking Peeples xyi, 230 The swamp.. is 
, . inhabited by a powerfiu god who covers the approach to 
the capital. 

b. Said also of the material instrument: To 


serve as a defence, protection, or shelter to'; spec. 
a fortress, or its guns, are said to cover the territory 
within their range. Also Jig. ; cf. comtnand. 

CX4Z0 Aniftrs tfArth, xli. He keruetof the cantel that 
couurt the knyjte. c 2449 Pol. Poems (2859) II. 221 Our wele- 
vette hatte. .keueryd us from mony stormys browne. 1726 
Leoni tr. Albertis Archii. I. 73 b, A Port, .covered with 
some high steep hill, that may. .serve as a land-mark for the 
Sailors. 2735 J. Seacome Hist. Ho. Stanley xio Cannon. . 
to cover the Ships in the Harbour. 2738 Ann. Register 
55 Some woods . . which covered their retreat. 2838-43 
Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxiv. 337 High ground, covered in 
front by the deep bed of the Anio. 

c. Said of a ship’s flag, and papers ; of a law, 


constitution, etc. 

2786 Nelson in Nicolas DilsA I- *80 She was an American 
Vessel, although covered by BritLsh Papers. 2788 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (2839) H- 47 ? Such a_ constitution. .as will 
. .cover its friends, and make its enemies tremble. 2849-30 


Alisoh Hist. Europe V. xxxiii. § 7. 484 That the flag should 
cover the merchandise 

d. To cover a siege, etc. : to protect the be- 
sieging army from attadc. 

2693 Mem. Ci. Teckely n. 162 The King at last consented 
to stay and cover the Siege, a 2713 Burnet Owii Time 
(1766) II. 6 The siege went on in form ; And the king lay 
with an aimy covering it. 2822 Wellington in Gurvv. 
Desp. VII. 620 By which the operation can be covered |f it 
should be possible to continue it,_ or the siege can be raised 
if it should be necessary to raise it. 

9 . 'To hide or screen from view ; to conceal. 

a. Said of the agent. To cover the buckle : see 
Buckle sh. i b. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 2046 (Gott.) A mantil fra his neck he 
toke. And him [Noah] j?ar wid couerid |?ai. 2340 Hwipole 
Pr. Consc. 2408 Nathyng heie swa covered and hydde pat 
sal noght pan be shewed and kydde. C1433 Torr. Portugal 
229 Giet olyvys Coverd in levys smale. 2330 Palsgr. 
409/2, 1 covered me behynde yonder hangyng and herde all 
their counsayle. 1611 Bidle Matt. x. 26 Theie is nothing 
couered, that shall not be reueiied. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. II. 697 Lead me to some solita^ Place, And coyer 
my Retreat from human Race, 2774 doLDSM. Nat. Hist. 
HI. 119 He [the stag] will often cover himself under water, 
so as to shew nothing but the tip of his nose. 2829 Shel- 
ley Cenci i. iii. 134 Cover thy face from every living eye. 

b. To conceal or screen (actions, facts, qualities, 
and other immaterial objects). 

238a Wyclif 2 Esdras iv. 3 Ne couere thou the wickenesse 
of hem. c 2384 Chaucer H. Paine 273 Ther may be vnder 
godelyhede Keuered many a shrewde vice. 1482 Caxton 
Godfrey xliii. 83 He made no semblaunt therof, as he that 
wel coude counre his courage. 2386 A, Day Eng. Secre- 
tary (1625) Aiij b, If. .you. .finde any thing blame-worthy, 
cover it I piay you. 1630 R, yohnsoKs Kingd. Sf Couunw. 
249 With great care they will cover their losses. 2734 tr. 
Rollitts Anc. Hist. (1827) IX. 64 They covered their voyage 
with the pietext of ransoming prisoners. 2883 G. Lloyd 
Ebb ^ Flow 11 . 268 Frank laughed to cover his anxiety. 

e. Said also of the instrument. 

x6ox Bp. W. Barlow Serm. Pautes Crosse 34 Would to 
God the same earth.. could also cover the sinne. 1603 
Knolles Hist, Turkes (1621) 2338 By reason of a little 
mountain that covered them. 1773 Mad. D'Arblay Early 
Diary (1889} I. 187 His voice is so sweet, that it wants no 
instruments to cover it. a 2843 Southey Vis. Maid Orl, 
263 That thou shalt wish The earth might cover thee. 

10 . Of a pickpocket’s confederate ; To screen the 
operations of (a principal). 

28x9 J. H. Vaux Mem, I. xii. 240 He only requiied me 
and the third man to cover him, 2838 Glasgoiu Gae. 23 
Nov, (Faimeri, I saw Merritt . . thrust his hand_ into the 
pocket, , Jotdan and O’Brien were covering Merritt. 2839 
Sala Tw. round Clock {xB6x) 422^ He had missed the con- 
federate who usually ' covered’ him. 
b. 'fo shield from legal penalties. _ 

2888 Lancet 8 Aug. toj-jlz He holds in his own name the 
appointment of a surgeon , .He covers himself by employing 
a qualified assistant . . to sign certificates. Ibid., Cover 
A qualified man 'covering' one unqualified at a 
distance of six or seven miles lays himself open to censure 
by the Medical (ilouncil. 

11 . To cover {with a gun, pistol, etc.) : to pre- 
sent a gun or pistol at (something) so as to have 
it directly in the line of fire ; to aim directly at, 

2687 Congreve Old Bach. i. iv, 'Tis his diversion to set, 
'tis mine to cover the partridge. 2830 Chron. in Ann, Reg, 
(2832) 138/1 He [a duellist] levelled his pistol, and covered 
Mr. O’Grady for a few seconds. 28W Century Mag. 
XXXVI. 40/2, I covered him with the rifle and made him 
move off. 

12 . Mil. To Stand in line with from a point of 
sight or of attention. 

2706-7 Instr. ^ Reg. Cavalry (2813) 6 That those several 
leaders may the more accurately and easily cover each 
other, when the march, is in a straight alignement. 2833 
Stocqueler Mil. Encycl., To cooer . . to stand in such 
a position in file, that when [a man] looks exactly forward 
to the neck of the man who leads him, he cannot see the 
second man from him. 2859 F. A. Griffiths ArtiL Man. 
(ed. 9) 253 "The subaltern officeis see that both the picket and 
tent pole numbers [i e. men] cover correctly. 2807 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., In the field exercise and drill of 
troops, one body is said to cover another exactly in rear 

of**' 

13 . Cricket. To take tip such a position behind 
(another man) as to be able to stop the balls missed 
by him. 

1840 Nyren CricketePs Guide (ed. 2) 33-6 Long Field to 
cover the Middle Wicket and Point.. must learn to judge 
the direction in which the hatter, .will strike the ball, and 
. .he should be off to meet, or cover it. 2830 ‘ Bat ’ Crick. 
Manual 44 The long-slip is placed to cover the short-slip. 
2870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 456 A man to cover the 
miadle-wicket and the point, stands on the off-side of the 
striker. It is his duty to save those balls that either of the 
above may have missed. 

III. To extend or stretch over, to pass over. 

14 . To be extensive enough to include or com- 
prehend; to include within its application or 
scope ; to provide for. 

*793 Burke Cond. Minority Wks. 1842 I. 6i8 Mr. Fox's 
general principle fully covered all this, 2883 Sir N. Lind- 
ley in Law Times Rep. LII. 319/2 The words me suffi- 
ciently wide to cover them. 2892 Law Times XCII. 204/2 
In cases which are not covered by the statutory provisions 
of the Divorce Acts. 

b. To include, comprise,_extend over. 

2868 Gladstone yvv, Mundi iii. (1870) go The name may 
be one covering some of the allied contingents. 2883 
Munch. Exam. 12 Aug. 5/2 The sixteenth annual report . . 
which covers the year 1884. 

139 -a 
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15. To extend over, be co-extensive with, 
occupy, comprise : a. a space ; also^. 

1^74 Green Short Hist. v. ais His [Chaucer’s] tales cover 
the whole field of mediaeval poetry. 1879 Sala in DailyTol. 
ai July, Meux's brewery covers nearly four acres_of ground. 
1887 C. C. Abbott Waste-Land Wanderings vi. 160 This 
Lremark] covers the ground completely. 

b. a period of time. 

x86a Staslkv yew, C/t. [1877) I. xviii. 334 The life, .of 
Samuel covers the whole of this period of perplexity and 
doubt. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. 602 The long life of 
Hobbes covers a memorable space in our history. 

c. In other uses, in which it is sometimes 
combined with other senses. Cf. to overtake. 

1883 Manch. Exam. 6 Nov. 5/4 The work, .was found to 
be more than its existing staff at the ports could cover. x8go 
Times (Weekly Ed.) 28 Feb. r/a The , . Loan has been 
covered many times over by subscriptions. 

16. To pass over (ground) ; to get over, com- 
plete, or traverse (a given distance). 

z8e8 W. H. Scott Brit. Field S^rts sio Other racers . . 
loiter on the ground . . losing time while they cover space. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 269 In the same 
Kab war.. 1000 miles were covered in seventy-one days. 
1S81 Daily Tel. 4 Apr., Wanted, by manufacturer . . Part 
Services of a Gentleman covering Beds, Berks, Bucks, 
Herts, and Oxon. 1891 Field ai Nov. 832/3 The distance 
covered was close on twenty miles. 

17. To be sufficient to defray (a charge, or ex- 
pense), or to meet (a liability or risk of loss) ; to 
counterbalance or compensate (a loss or risk) so 
as to do away with its incidence ; to be or make an 
adequate provision against (a liability) ; to protect 
by insurance or the like. 

1828 Scott yrttl. (iSgot II. 147 This . . will prettily cover 
[the expense of] my London journey. x866 CwmsBastkifig 
V. 132 A. promissory note received from a customer and bis 
surety to cover a tunning balance. 1S75 Jevons Money 
(1878) 119 A small charge . . to cover the trouble and risk. 
x8^ Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Lam Times ReF, 19 Apr. 2x8/1 
The bill of sale shall cover, .the whole ^t)oL Manch. 
Exam. 15 May 5/7 An obvious saring in time and labour 
which must go a Tong way to cover their original cost. 

b. absol. To provide cover; to meet the 
liability incurred in a speculative sale ; to insure 
oneself. 

1882 Manch, Guard. 18 Oct. 4 The avowed expectation 
on the p2u:t of producers that they will be able to ' cover' 
later on to better advantage. 188^ St. Janteds Gas. 15 
Mar. 3/2 He can alwaiw 'cover' in Havre or Paris or 
Hamburg, where . .much English business is alrea^ done. 

0 . To cover short saJes, or ‘ shorts ’ [Stock Exch.) : 
to buy in such stocks as have been sold short (i.e. 
without being actually held by the seller), in order 
to meet hia engagements on the day of delivery, or 
to protect hlmseB against loss. 

1878 Fables /rom N. K World 14 Who had realized at 
the turn of the market, and was now trying to cover bis 
shorts, xto Times 23 Ang. 3 The closing was strong, 
Reading advancing to 30, on covering by the 'shorts.' 

d. To cover into the Treasury (U.S.) : to cover 
or •write off the balance in a balance-sheet by a 
transfer of the amount into the Treasury ; hence, to 
pay into the Treasury. 

_ 1884 Har/ePs Mag. June ss/® The bribe was ‘covered 
into the Treasury 1887 Fall Mall G. 3 Dec. 7/2 No heirs 
appeared, and the money was covered in time into the 
State treasury. 1892 Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 7 Jan., 
The work was done for $1900 less than the appropiiation, 
and that amount was covered into the State Treasury. 

IV. With adverbs. 

18. Cover in. To complete the covering of (any- 
thing) by adding the upper layer or part ; to add 
the roof to a building; to fill in die earth in a 
grave or excavation. (Also said of the roof, etc.) 

X726 Leoni tr. Albertis Arckii, I. 57 a, Various methods 
of covering in a Building, 176a Sterne Tr. Shandy (1885) 
V. iv. 31S The gilded dome which covers in the fabric. x8ig 
Shellev yulian ^ M. 316 Would the dust Were covered in 
upon my bodj? now J 1836 Kane Arct. Ex^l. I. v. 50 The 
little knoll which we cleared away to cover in our storehouse 
of valuables. Mod, The house is fairly dry ; it was covered 
in before the winter. 

19. Cover over. To cover the whole surface of, 
cover completely, overlay ; to cover with anything 
that overhangs. 

xSJo Palsor. 499/^ Saynt Thomas shrine is covered over 
with golde. x^i Stanyhurst jEfieis nr. (Arb ) 77 Vnder a 
jock arched, with trees thick couered ouer. rggo Shaks. 
Com. Err. iv, i,^ 104 The Deske That’s couer'd oVe with 
Turkish Tapistrie. axjjS Lass ofLochroyan v. in Child 
Ball. Ill, Ixxvi, A bonny ship, .a’ cored o’er with pearl. 

20. Cover up. To wrap up so as to conceal; to 
co'ver over. 

1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. viii. 131 The idea of 
co'vering up any poition of the rich garden loam with 
buildings. x88i W. M. Thayer Log Cabin to White Ho. 
iv, Often . . feeling cold after having kicked off the bed- 
clothes, he would say in his sleep : ‘ Tom, cover me up 
tCo“redf/ Obs. Forms; 3-5 couer-eu, 
cover-eu. Also 4 couir, -yr, coouer, ceuer, 
kuuer, kuver, keurie, keouerie, 4-5 keuer- 
e(u), kever, 5 keuyr, kouer ; 5 co'wre, cure, 
8 Sc. coor, co'WT. [In part at least aphetic f. 
Aooveb to recover, q.v. ; but reinforced by the 
cognate OF. covrer, cottvrer, to get, acquire = Pr. 
and Sp. cobrar, a word which contains the radical 


part of F. re-coiearer, Sp. re -cobrar, L. recujierdre 
to regain, recover ; cii-perare appears also in med. 
L. ; cf. cupet'amenium acquisition, in Du Cange = 
OF. covrance, couvrance (Godef.). 

French influence is evident in the vowel-change in the form 
Aevcr, the 3rd sing. pres, of couvrer being regularly cuesire, 
kemme, as in Cover w.*- Numerous examples of the C)F. 
covrer, coimrersxe given by Godefroy under combrer. Like 
Cover w.*, this word was sometimes reduced to a mono- 
syllable amir, cour, coor, esp. in Sc.] 

1. irons. To get, gain, obtain, attain, 
axaso Prcm. JElfied^4a in O.E.MUc. 122 pe mon j>e hi 
[god wymmon] may icheose, and icouere over opre [v. r. 
chesen hire from ojiere]. a 1300 Cursor M. 964 (Cott.) Tell 
me. .1 sal couer [jlf 5 . T. getel J>i saghteline. c 130S Judas 
Iscariot 136 in E. E. P. (xSSa) 110 pat he [Judas] pe teojring 
of Jmlke boxes to him keouerie mi^te. c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. 
C. 485 I keuered me a comfort jxit now is ca3t fro me. c X400 
Desir. Troyi^ An yle, pat no creature might keuer for 
course of the see. cxhTj Caxton 3'iiM«37 , 1 had moche 
leuer couere a litill blame thenne [etc.]. 

b. with inf. To attain or get to he. 

c 1330 WilL Palerne 128 Pat it no schuld neuer Kuuere to 
be king )>er as f>e kinde eyre. 

c. ixitr. To attain, malce one’s way, get {to, out 


of). 

C132S E. E. Allit. P. A. 319 Er moste pou ceuer to oper 
couiisayl. c 1340 Gam. 4 Gr. Knt, 2221 Sypen he keuerez 
hi a cragge, & comez of a hole, c 1330 WilL Palerne 3623 
William at last keuered ivitb be kinges sone out of pe kene 
prese. Ibid. 3647 For oust pat here enimys ever worche 
mijt, pel keuered with dene strengpe with him to towne. 
c 1490 P^mF. Para, gg Cowryn, or strechynge [v, r. curyn, 
or astretchyn ; F, aretchyn], atiingo. 

d. To cover up : to get up, succeed in rising. 

CX300 K. Alts. 4269 His hors, .keoverid up abowe the 
flod; And swam to that othir syde. C1430 Syr Getter. 
(Roxb.) 5898 Vp he keuered on his fete. 


2. iratts. To recover, get back, regain. 

c 1230 Gen. 4 Fx, 1240 Wende 3he it [de child] coueren 
neuere mor. a 1300 Cursor M. 26034 Samson . . couerd sipen 
his fax. c 1400 Desir. Troy Z2949 His cuntre to kouer, & 
his kid rewme. c 1423 Seven Sag, (P.) 337 , 1 scholde covere 
agiyn my syght. 

3. To recover, restore, relieve (a person, etc. 
from, of, out of ) ; to heal (a wound). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2630 (Cott.) Godd sal couer pe of pi care. 
Ibid, 13373 (Cott.) pou sal couer & confort ham pat sitis in 
sorou. C132S E. £. Aim. P, B. 1700 [He] cowpe vche 
kyndam to-kerue & keuer when hym lyked. c 13S0 Will, 
Palerne 1321 5 our comfort mai him keuere & fiis sorwe 
slake, c 1440 York Myst. xxiv. igg pat pus has couered vs 
of oure care . c 1430 Merlin xxridi. S74 The kynge delyuei ed 
hem leches to couer theire woundes. 


b. ref. To recover oneself. 

a 1300 Cursor M. x^ks% (Cott.) Saulus him couerd in a 
stand, pe luus fast can he confunA c 1473 Rauf Coilyar 
924 Wald thow conuert the in by, and couer the of sin. 

4. intr. (for refl^ To recover (from sickness, 
fainting, or the like); to regain health; to be 
restored, to be reliev^. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 392 KyneWyllam keuereJe ajen to 
hele al to sone. a 1300 Cursor M. 8624 (Gott.) pis child . . 
miht not couer to lijf a-gayn. X340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 
811 pan er men in dout . . Wethir he sal ever cover agayn. 
138a Wyclif Heb. xL- 34 Thei keuereden of syknesse. c X435 
Torr. Portugal 334 Thus he covyrd owt of care, c 1430 
Myrc 838 Gef that they to lyf keuere. X470-1370 Henry 
Wallace x, a6, •»] thowsand. .Dede on the bent, that re- 
coueryt [ed. 1370 coweritj neuir mar. 1768 Ross Helenore 
37 (Jam.) Say, ye're in love, and but her cannot cowr. 

Cover (ko'vaj), sb.^ Forms; 4 cu'vur, 4-5 
couere, 5-7 couer, 5 - cover ; see also Cube sb.'^ 
[Mainly f. Cover 0 . 1 ; but it is possible that in 
early use the word represented F. covert, which had 
in nom. sing, and in pi. cowers, whence an Eng. sing. 
cover was natmal. Sense 7 represents mod. F. 
convert^ 


I. 1. That which covers : anything that is put 
or laid over, or that naturally oveilies or over- 
spreads an object, with the effect of hiding, shelter- 
ing, or enclosing it ; often a thing designed or ap- 
propriated for the purpose. 

c 1320 Sir Bettes 46ir (MS. C) Of golde he made pe ryche 
couere [zi.r. comere], c 1380 Wycuf Wks. (1880) 55 pe arke 
or couere of god was conquerid into enemyes hondis. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. 4 JuL 1. iv. 60 Her Waggon Spokes made of 
long Spinners legs : the Couer of the wings of Grashoppers. 
^3 — Rich. II, HI. ii. 134 That small Modell of the barren 
Earth, Which serues as Paste, and Couer to onr Bones. 
1&7 Toi’sell Serpents (1633) 734 They climbe up to the 
meling, or cover of the house. 1684 Burnet Tlu Earth (J.), 
The fountains. .sCLengthened..by making a strong cover or 
arch over them. x6gi Ray Creation G.j, With your hand 
or any other cover you stop the vessel,. 2793 Washincion 
Let. 12 Dec. Wks. 1891 XII. 362 To the building of such 
houses, there would be no limitation, nor to that of thatch 
for the cover of them. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 113 
Having a good deal of cover of earth, &c. upon them, they 
were then chiefly wrought undeigi ound 1823 W. Buckland 
Reliq. Dilim. 183 The alluvial cover which rests upon the 
rocks of this distiict. 

b. Often as the second element in combinations. 

*833 H. More An/td, Ath. ni. ill. (1662) 93 The violent 
flapping of a Chest-cover, no hand touching it. 1843 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. 1.264 Needleivork. .in the shape of chair- 
covers, sofa-covers. 

2. spec. a. The lid of any vessel, receptacle, or 
aperture, whether detached or not. 

*439 Poston Lett. I, 475 One whitestondyng cuppe with a 
cover of silver. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s /ftwA (1386) 26 


■you shall but seeke to cover every pot with one cover. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 99 Take the Vessel from the Fire, and take 
off the Cover. 1694 Sea. Late Voy. ii. (17x1) 130 He hath 
a great many small holes on the Cover of his Gills. 1726 
Shelvocke Voy. round Worldiynyi)a'yi The. .covers of the 
ship’s coppers, were converted into frying-pans, 1874 
MicklethwaiTe Mod. Par. Churches 39 The font requires 
a cover to keep out the dust. 

tb. A defensive or protective covering for tlie 
body ; a piece of armour ; an article of clothing. 
Cover of the eyes : the visor (of a helmet). Obs. 

rxsoo K, Alls. 2339 He hitte Amanas..In the cubtir 
[7 error for cuvui] of the eyghe. 1340 Hyrde tr. Vives' 
Instr. Chr. Wow. i. ix (R.), 'This apparell . . is the couer of 
antichrist. 1674 tr. ScheJfePs Lapland xvii. 88 Of the skin 
of the bird called Loom . . they make not an unbecoming 
cover for the head. X796 Morse Attier, Geog. II. 20 They 
expose themselves.. without any cover upon their breasts. 

c. Of a book: {a) The binding, wrapper, or 
case, as a whole ; {b) each of the boards or sides, 
as in from cover to cover', {c) the quantity of cloth 
required for a case. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jtd. i. iii. 88 This precious Booke of 
Loue..onely lacks a Couer. X62S Earle Microcosm, vii. 
(iBri) 23 A manuscript [he] pores on everlastingly, e.specially 
if the cover be all moth eaten, tyxo Hearne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) HI. 9 Bound up in Fast-Board Covers. X875 
Ure Diet, Arts I. 422 These three materials are then 
passed on to the case-makers : one of whom takes possession 
of the pile of cloth covers. 1891 Law Times XCII. gg/i 
The books are beautiful specimens of scrivenery, and from 
cover to cover may be searched without finding a blot. 

d. The wrapper of a letter or of any postal 
packet. 

Hence, to address to {a Fersoil\ under cover to {cutotl^. 
In a general sense including an envelope (which is a 
special kind of cover) ; but spec, used of a ■wrapp'er cut and 
folded differently from an envelope, as in the ‘Mulready 
covers’. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 IV. 374, I acknow- 
ledge her goodness to me, with a pencil only, on the cover 
of a letter sealed up. 179S Jane Austen Northang, Ah, 
(1833) II. xiii. 191 Direct to me at Lord Longtown’s. .under 
cover to Alice. 1804 Pitt in G. Rose's Diaries (z86o) II. 
73 , 1 send this under Hammond's cover to the Postmaster. 
1876 World V. II The task of addressing the covers to the 
subscribers does not devolve upon him [the Editor], 

e. In various technical uses. 

1823 F. Nicholson /’ mcf. 583 Cover, in slating; 
the part of the slate that is hidden ; the exposed part being 
called the margin. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam 
Eng. TOO That part of the sliding faces projecting beyond 
the depth of the port, is called the cover, and is much 
greater on the steam side of the port than on the eduction 
side. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Cover, a miner's box in 
which ore is removed from the rock or strata. 1874 Knight 
Diet, Meek., Cower (machinery), the cap-head or end-plate 
of a cylinder. 

3. That which serves for shelter or concealment ; 
a shelter, a hiding-place. 

14. , Siasyofts of Jems. 400 (Horstm.) fan lanne we ferre 
& nere As conys doth to her couere. i6xx Bible Wisd. x. 
17 Wisedome. .wasvnto them fora couer by day. h5x Narr. 
of Wager 28 The Tree, .not proving so good a Cover from 
the Rams as we wished. 1776 N. Greene in Sparks Corr, 
Anier. Rea. (1833) 1 . 298 As the state of the barracks is, they 
would And exceeding good cover for the men. 1827 F. Cooper 
Prairie I. iii. 49 They will be here afore you can find a 
cover. 18B4 Lpool Mercury 3 Mar. 3/2 When driven from 
their entrenchments thw clung to every bit of cover the 
surface of the country afforded them. 

fb. fig. Support, countenance. Ohs, 

1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osar. 24 Beggerly frag- 
mentes of mans invention, beyng •without all cover of 
Scriptures, yea rather contrary to me same. 

0 . ^ In cover', in concealment {obs.). Under 
cover', under a screening or sheltering eminence, 
roof, etc. Utider {the) cover of', itnder the protec- 
tion or shelter of. 

CX400 Desir. Troy 10313 Kepis you in couer, cleane out 
of sight 1 1373 in_ Picton L'pool Mimic, Rec, (1883) I. ixo 
Sydenham . . was in cover all the while. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Red. viii. (1843) 508/2 [They] being compelled to lodge 
in the field, which grew now to be very cold, whilst his 
army was under cover. 1726 Shelvocke Fly/, round World 
(1757) 2x9 Whilst others got up water-buts, and slept in 
them under the cover of a tree._ 1794 Mas. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho xxxi, We can glide under cover of the 
woods with less ha^d of being seen. 1838-43 Arnold 
Hist. Rome HI. xlili. 143 These feed . . under cover of the 
darkness. 1883 Grant Mem, xx. I, 274 The troops . . lay 
crouched under cover of the river bank. 

d. fig. Something that hides, conceals, or 
screens ; a cloak, screen, disguise, pretence. Phr. 
Under {the) cover of. 

1399 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i, 117 Death is the faire^ 
couer for her shame. 1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea vit. 
(1652) 277, I will take their covers fiom their . . eyes . . 
Wicked men have divers covers for their lewdnesse. 1731 
JoRTiN Sertn. (1771) VI. iv. 70 Presumption which loves to 
conceal itself under the cover of humility. 1762 Hume 
Hist, Eng, (1806) IV. Ixi. 564 Precautions, which were 
probably nothing but covers to nis ambition. 187S Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) II. 272 Under the covet of rhetoric much higher 
themes are introduced. 

e. Concealment, disguise ; underhand or de* 
ceitful conduct, rare. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII, 198 We ourselves 
with a little cover, others more direedy, pay a tribute to the 
republick of Algiers. 1848 C. Brqnte J Eyre (1837) 7, 

I never saw a girl of her age with so much cover. 

. f. Thieves' slang. A confederate •who screens 
the operations of a thief or pickpocket. 
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i8zs J. H. Vahx Flash Diet. s.v. Covert Any body whose 
dress or stature renders him paiticularly eligible for this 
purpose [covering a thief] is said to be a good cover. 1863 
W. B. Jerrold Signals ^Distress to6 The ranks of . . the 

E assets of base com, shofulmen, ‘wires’, and ‘covers’ will 
e sensibly strengthened. 

4 . Hunting. Woods, undergrowth, and bushes, 
that serve to shelter or conceal Wild animals and 
game ; — Coveet 3. Also in comb., as fox-cover. 

1719 De Fob Crusoe i. xi. Never frighted Hare fled to 
Cover . . with more terror of mind than I to this retreat. 
1781 P. Beckford Hwiiing (1802) 264 You hunt a cover 
that is full of foxes. _ 1796 A. Duncan Marimr^s Chron. 
(1805) III. 275 The rhinoceros, .broke cover at last and ap- 
peared on the plain, a 1839 Phaed Poems (1864) II. 55 She 
wields the_gun,_or beats the cover. 1887 Sir R. H. Roberts 
In the Shires^ ii. 22 The fox trots out . . but, not liking the 
aspect of affairs, turns back to the cover. 

5 . Comm. Funds adequate to cover or meet a 
liability or secure against contingent loss. 

1883 Metnch. Guardtan 17 Oct. 5/1 Warden supplying 
the neces.sary cover when losses were reported, in order to 
avert failure. 1884 Ltm Rep, 13 Q. Bench Div. 104 Gled- 
hill deposited the certificate with, .his stockbroker, by way 
of cover of security for all. .advances in the course of busi- 
ness. Mod. The Shanghai branch remits hills of exchange 
as cover for ite own drafts on London. Having reason to 
expect a rise in Mexicans he bought 1,000 stock, and de- 
posited ^ 10 as I per cent, cover ; contrary to expectation 
the stock declined, and he lost his;fio cover. 

6. See Cover ».i 6. 

1842 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1851) II. 133 Retaining 
the horse all night, and offering her a fresh cover in the 
morning. 

II. [After F. convert, (i) ‘the covering or 
furniture of a Table for the meale of a prince’ 
(Cotgr.), the cloth, plates, knives, forks, etc. with 
which a table is covered or laid ; (2) the portion 
of these appropriated to each guest.] 

7 . The utensils laid for each person’s use at 
table ; the plate, napkin, knife, fork, spoon, etc. 

a x6xa Harington Nngse Ant, (1779] II. 213, 1 muste go 
before the breakfastinge covers are placede. 1703 Land. 
Gax. No. 4 k6/i, 4 large Tables, with 30 Covers each. 
X848 Thackeray Van. Fair vi. Covers were laid for four. 
X870 Lowki.l Study Wind. 99 We get a card of invitation 
to a dinner of sixty covers at John Hamock’s. 

III. 8. Combinations: attrib. and appositional, 
as cover-boat (see quot.) ; cover-clay, a bed of 
clay covering the strata of a quarry, mine, etc. 5 
cover-feather = Coveet 5 ; cover-glass, a glass 
used as a cover, spec, a slip of glass used to 
cover a microscopical preparation ; cover-hack, a 
horse ridden in a cover (for game) ; cover-hole, 
a hole provided with a lid or cover ; cover-pan, a 
pan having a cover ; cover-plate, a plate serving as 
a cover ; the removable plate of a lock, a cap-plate 
or cap ; cover-shooting, shooting (of game) in a 
cover ; cover-side, the side of a fox-cover, where 
the hunters congregate ; cover-way, ‘ the recess or 
internal angle left in a piece of masonry or brick- 
work to receive the roofing ’ (Gwilt). 

X884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. o/i (Queensland Laiour- 
traJpc)The second^ boat, .cal led the cover' boat, keeps a 
short distance outside the surf, in order to cover the retreat 
of the trading boat. 1789 J. Williams Mineral Kingd, 
(1810) 146 In some places this species of compounded *cover- 
clay contains specimens of all the strata found in the neigh- 
bourhood. X7^ J. Wallis Nat. Hist. Northunib. I . ix. 336 
The plumage, .is white, except the quill and the *cover 
feathers of the wings. x88x Darwin in Life 4- Lett, (xSS?) 
III. 347 If slices of root under a *cover-glass are irrigated. 
X883 med. News IV. 163 Place a drop of Canada-balsam 
on the cover-glass and mount carefully. 1841 J. T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk 1 . 228 Six hunters and two *cover- hacks. x66g 
Phil. Tram. IV. 1066 Houses, .open up to the thatch with 
a *Cover-hole or two to vent the steam of the panns. 1703 
Moxon Meek, Exerc. 27 Place the ^Cover-plate . . so as the 
Centre of the Cover^late, may stand directly over and 
against the Centre of the Main-plate. X833 J. Holland 
flanuf Metal II._ 194 The cover-plate .. which will 
just cover the opening of the box. X864 Reader No. 88. 
^4/3 Better exercise than *cover-shooting. i88x J, Grant 
Cameronians I. i. 2 I’ll have. .Cecil Falconer over here, for 
a few days’ cover-shooting. x8xo Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 
269 To ride to the *cover side and see the fox found. i88a 
Gentletnan’s Ann. 103 More highly esteemed at the cover- 
side, on the cricket-field and the river, X823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build, Gloss. 383 ^Cover-Jtiay in roofing. 

II Cover (ko'V9i), Wales, [Anglicized 

spelling of Welsh eyfair^ The ordinary measure 
of land in South Wales, being f of an imperial 
acre. 

tjoffLond. Gaz. No. 4316/4 The Estate, .containing 331 
Acres, Statute Measure, being 828 Welch Covers. 

Oouer, var, of Qctivee a. Ohs. 
tCo'verance. Ohs. Also4keueraunce, (cu- 
rans). [a. OF. covrance, couvrattce, f, couvrer", 
cited by Godef. in sense ‘ getting, acquisition ’ : cf. 
Cover ».2] Recovery, restoration. 

a x^oo Cursor M. 9770 (Cott.) Adam . . moght wnt na chance 
Of his fall get gain couerance \y.rr. haue Curans, haue 
keueraunce], laid. 23722 (Cott.) O hat dun-cast we mai wit 
chaunce. .get couerance. 

Ooveratour, obs. Sc. var. Coveetueb, coverlet, 
t Co’Verchiefi Ohs. Forms: 4-6 as in 
CovEE, with -oh.ef(e, -cheflfe, -cheef, -ohief(e, 
-obif, -ohyef, etc., 5- ooverchief; pl.^-^ -oheues, 


cheves. [a. F. eotivre-chef, in OF. at^re-chief 
qtieuv 7 ’echief, f. couvrir to cover + chef, OF. 
chief, head : see CovBE and Chiee.] Earlier 
form of Keechiep. 

1 . A cloth used as a covering for the head, 
chiefly by women ; a ‘ head-rail ’, head-cloth, head- 
dress. Obs. since i6th c. exc. Hist. 

(1x330 R. Brunhe Chron. (xSio) 122 Scho ^ede out in hir 
smok . . Withouten kirtelle or kemse, sane kouerchef alle 
bare vis. CI386 Chaucer Man of Laid s T. 739 With that 
hir couerchim ouer hir heed she breyde. C1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. XX. 123 Women.. schulden haue lynneii or silken 
keuerchefis. 1302 Arnolds Chron. 149 Also ther is our 
Ladyes keuyrchefe. £1530 Ld. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 328 Giuyuge eche to other laces, gyrdels, gloues, 
keuereneues. 1603 Florio Montaigne m. xiii, (1632) 617 
Before you can leave off your coverchiefe, and then your 
nightcap. [X848 Lytton Harold i. i, ‘ Give me my cover- 
chief and my staff,' said Hilda.] 
b. With qualifying word, as breast, neck cover- 
chief, a cloth to cover the neck, breast, or other 
part of the body- 

1382 WvcLiF Isa. iii. 23 Necke couercheues and filetes and 
roketes.^ 1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. IV(i83o) 148, xxiiij’brest 
coverchieffes of Holand clothe. 

2 . A handkerchief. 

£ 2303 Pilate xa6 In E. E. P. (1862) 114 Mi keuerchief ic 
him bitok and he wand hit aboute his face. £1325 Coer 
de L. 1063 The keverchefes he took on honde Abouten hys 
arme he hem wonde, X470-83 Malory Arthur v. vii. The 
kynge wepte and dryed ms eyen with a keuerchyef. 

Covercle (ka-vaikl), sb. Forms; 5 cou-, 
covercle, -cnle, -kell, -akylle, -kyl, cowerkylle, 
8 ooverkil, 4- ooverola. [a. OF. covercle (mod. 
F. couvercle), ad. L. cooperculum a cover, f. co- 
operire to Cover.] 

1 1 . A cover (of a vessel), a lid. Ohs. 
c X384 Chaucer H, Fame il 284 A little roundell . . Para- 
venture as broad as a covercle. 1434 E, E, Wills (1882) 
102 A litill couerkell for his coppe ygilt. X488 Will of 
Fournter (Somerset Ho.), A salt w‘oute a couercle. [x7(>6 
Phillips (ed. Keisey), Covercle or Coverkil (old Word) a 
Cover, or Lid.] 

2 . Nat, Hist. Any natural structure, acting as a 
lid ; an operculum, rare. 

a x68a Sir T. Browne Tracts ix (L.) The covercle of a 
shell-fish. 1832 Th, Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. II. x-xiv. 
433 Opening the covercle of the lecythis. X876 Goldsmith’s 
Nat. Hist, IL 533 note. The hornets line tneir cells with 
silk, and stop them with a covercle of the same material. 

tCo’Vercle, v. Obs. rare—\ [f. prec. sb.] 
irons. To close down or hide as under a covercle. 

a 163X Donne in Select. (1840) 233 We cover it [sin] with 
some pretences, some excuses, some hopes of covercling it, 
Go'vevcled, a. nonce-use. [f. Covbeolb jo. + 
-ED 2.] Having a covercle or lid. 

1854 Badkau Halieui. 64 Silver stewpans, covercled and 
without lids. 

Cover-cloth (k»’vaikl^]j). [f. Covbe sb. + 
Cloth.] A cloth used as a cover, a cloth covering. 

*599 lyUls J luv. N. C. (Surtees) II. 336, iiij pare of lynen 
sheates . . xiiij new coverclothes, in a troncke. z66o Fisher 
Rustiehs Alarm Wks. (1679) 402 They who thou begin’st 
to lash. .in thy Latine Cover-Cloath. _ 1882 Caulfield, etc. 
Diet. Needlework 392/1 All these Pillows before they are 
finished are covered with three cloths known as Cover Cloths, 
which are used to keep the lace clean while in progress. 

Covered (kcwaid), ppl. a. Also 5-7 couered, 
5 ouryd, kevvryd. [f. Covee sb. and w. +-BD.] 

1 . Having a cover, covering, or lid. fb. Of a 
ship : Dedced. f e. Of base coin ; Overlaid or 
plated (with precious metal). 

X463 Bury Wills (Camdeb)4i My best gay cuppe of erthe 
kevvryd. Ibid. 42 My browne cuppe of erthe curyd. x6oo 
Shaks. a. K L, hi. iv. 26 , 1 doe thinke him as concaue as 
a couered goblet, a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658)^421 King 
Eumenes, coming from Elsa with 20 covered ships. 1752 
Chambers Cycl, s.v. Medals, Coveted or Plaited Medals 
are those which have only a tiun silver leaf over the copper. 
t 2 . Concealed, hidden ; secret; of concealed or 
ambiguous meaning. Obs, 

X483 Caxton G. de la Tour 37 b, Yf she hadde'holde her 
self more secrete and couered. 155a Latimer Serm, a'^rd 
Sund, after Trin. Wks. II. 182 Yet he doth it with dark 
and covered words. 1581 J. Bels. Haddads Anew. Osor, 
X73 Either by his covered, or discoveied will, 

0, Thickly clothed witb some vegetative growth. 
Now only in comb., as bi'ake-, moss-, weed-covered. 

1632 Lithcow Trav. vii. (1682) 320 Some were in the 
covered Fields hunting their prey. 1678 A. Lovell Fan- 
tainds Duties Cav. 119 An Army passing through a close 
and covered Country. 

4 . Roofed or closed in overhead. 

1667 Milton P, L. i. 763 The spacious Hall.. like a 
cover’d field. X709 Addison Tatler No. 123 r 2 These were 
most of them covered Walks. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
III. 26a There is not a covered way to walk in after drink- 
ing. X87S JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 195 They walked about 
in the covered court, 

6. Wearing one’s hat ; keeping one’s hat on. 

c X669 S. CoLviL in Maidment Sc, Pasguils (1868) 394 And 
speak to Statesmen with your hat on ; And covered, round 
in ladies' ears. X727 Swift Wonder of Wond., He stands 
always covered, even in the presence of the king. 

6. Sheltered, protected, screened ; spec, in Fortif 
t covered flarik, covered-way (formerly covert-way ; 
.see Covert a. i b) : see quots. 

X685 Travestin Siege Newheusel 28 The besieged made a 
Sally by a covered way. xysi Chambers Cycl. s.v. Flank, 


Low, covered, or retired Flank is the platform of the case- 
mate which lies hid in the bastion. Spearman Brit. 

Gunner (ed, 2) 207 The Covered-way is intended to form a 
communication round the place, and to prevent the enemy 
from approaching the counterscarpe of the ditch. 1839 F. 
A Grifeiths Artil. Man, (ed. 9) sfir The Covered way is 
a space of about 30 feet broad, extending round the counter- 
scarp of the ditch, being covered by a parapet . . with a 
banquette. 

7. Comb. Covered-binding (Minwg) = plaiik- 
timbering (see quot.) ; covered-eyed a., having 
eyes piotected by a covering ; opposed to naked- 
eyed. 

x8s7 Agassiz Nat. Hist. U , S. I. 71 The Coveied-eyed 
Medusm. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Covered-binding, 
= Plank-timbering, the lining of a shaft with rectangular 
plank frames. 

Coverer (kcworai). [f. Covee w.i-i--er1.] 

1. One who coveis. 

1393 Langl. P, PL C, VI. 176 Constantyn shal be here 
cook and couerer of here churche. X398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. V. vi. (1495) 112 The eye lydoes ben the helers 
and couerars of the eyen. XS91 Percivall Sp. Diet., Ve- 
lador..a coueror. X64X Disc, Pr. Henry in HarL Misc, 
III. 327 No coverer of his thoughts. 1861 Trench Ep. 7 
Ch. Asia 205 The true coverer of the nakedness of man. 
b. A thing that covers ; a cover, 

1792 Trans, Soc. Arts X. 142 Then side stones, and a 
stone coverer were put in. 

2. spec. + a. One who covers or roofs build- 
ing, etc. Obs. 

X7as Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Slate, Helliers or Coverers 
with Slate. 1764 Antiq. in Attn. Reg. Tilers, and 

other coverers. 

b. Mil. He who coveis the man in front of 
him; see Covee v. 12. 

X796-7 Insir..^ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 6 When any of those 
officers.. shift from their proper places. .their coverers oc- 
cupy such place during their absence, and on their return 
again resign it. x8^ Prop. R egnl, Insir. Cavalry in. 101 The 
Standard and his Coverer resume their posts. i86x Hughes 
Torn Brown Oxf. xliv. (1889} 427 He is covering sergeant 
of my company, and the smartest coverer we have, 

3. With defining word prefixed, as boat-, bonnet-, 
fiask-coverer, etc. 

xyag Loud, Gaz. No. 6172/11 Henry Hunt Flask-Cov- 
erer, a 1779 Cook Voy, Vl. iv. ix. (R.), The women . . are 
the . . boat-Duilders or boat-coverers, 1887 Hackney Gag. 
9 Feb. 2/7 Wanted. .Bonnet-Coverers — Velvet and headers. 
Coverfeu, obs. var. of CuBrEW. 
t Co’ver-fire. Obs. [f. Cover + Fiee sb,, 
after F. couvre-feu."] A utensil for covering up and 
preserving fire. 

17x3 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 54 The Cover-Fire (as the 
Author calls it). Ibid, tzg The Cover-Fire Instiuments. 
*837 Pernty Cycl. VIII. 234/1 An iron implement which is 
called a curfew, or cover-nre. 

Covering (kevarig), vbl. sb."^ 

1. 'The action of the vb. Covee, in various senses. 

£1400 Maundev. (1830) xxiii. 232 In gode love scholde be 

no coveiynge. 1428 E, E. Wills (i88iO 80 To the keuering 
of the tnnite schapell. 133a Huloet, Couerynge, horsynge 
or leapynge of a mare. 1607 Hieron PVks. 1 . 152 The hiding 
and couenng of mine owne actions, axgz* Lisle Husb. 36 
Covering is when the lime is first laid on the land, .and so 
covered over with earth. x8xa Examiner 28 Sept. 612/2 
The division of Foy..was charged with the covering of the 
retrograde movement. 1849 Youatt Horst 319 From the 
time of covering, to within a few days of the expected 
period of foaling. 1859 F. A. Griffiths A rtil. Man. (ed. 9) 
The subaltern officers correct the covering and dressing. 

2. Conor. That which covers or is adapted to 
cover, whether for protection, shelter, concealment, 
or adornment; a cover; a cloth to spread over; 
clothing ; ^e outer coating or integument. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvit. 343 Scaffatis, ledderis, and 
CQueryngis. 138a Wyclif a Sam. xvii. 19 A womman. . 
strau^te out a coueiynge vpon the mouth of the pit. 
£1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 346 Medicyns b^t.-makip a 
rynde above upon pe fleisch & maki> a strong keveiyng 
for to defende pe fleisch fro harm. 14x3 Lydg. Pflgr. 
Sowle IV. xxxvii. (1483) 84 Norysshyng to the body within 
and koueryng withonte, 1330 Palsgr. 210/1 Coveryng 
of a sadell, kovsse. 1566 in E. Peacock Et^. Ch. Furn. 
(1866) 54 An alb— whearof is made a coveringe for our font. 
XM7 B. Googb Heresbaeh's Hush, 11. (1386) 70b, Tiees and 
'V^oddes. .at the first served men for foode, coveryng, and 
clothing. x6xx Bible Job xxii. 14 Thicke cloudes are a 
couering to him that he seeth not, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. 1. 48 The whole earth . . was buried beneath a 
covering of waters. 1828 Scott F. M.^ Perth xxx, There was 
neither cloak nor covering for the Prince, 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. I. xo6 The covering or capsule, when 
the seeds become ripe, opens at the top. 185^ Brewster 
More Worlds iii. 40 The geologist.. finds its^olid covering 
composed of rocks. 1874 L. Tollemache in Fortn. Rev. 
Feb. 226 A convenient covering, from behind which he may 
direct his own shafts with impunity. 

f b. spec. The roof of a building ; a canopy ; a 
bed-cover ; the cover of a book. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxvil (1495) 7 ** 
Trees areryd..yp to the toppe of the house, .beerytn vp the 
coueryng therof. 1439 Poston Lett. No. 336 I. 482 Item, 
j payre of schetys. .Item, j coveryng of whyte lynen clothe. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxi. 144 The stretes were couerd 
ouer his hede . . with ryche couerynfee, 14^ Cath. Angl, 
78 Coueiynge of a buke, coopertorimn. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 186 b, The foundacyon may be without the 
couerynge of the hous. 1338 Invent, in Wills <5; Inv. N, C. 
(Surtees) 170 A ^ayre of liu sheits & a old coueringe. 1630 
R, Johnsod s Ktngd, 4 - Cotmnw, 238 The tops and cover- 
ings of houses. i68x CoLViL Whigs Supplie, (1731) s8 We 
sold covering, sheet, and blanket. 



COVEEIira 


COVEBT. 


+ c. A lid. Obs. 

1479 Bitty IPills (Camden) 54 A pece of syluer a cur- 
yngof sylujfT haueyng a knoppe aboue. cxs^^^Pilgr. T, 
&3 in Thynoe Animadv. App. 70 With keuering_ of his 
cupe. 1633 P. Fletcher Ptti^le JsL ii. xxxv. 25 Like to a 
pot. .with close-laid covering. 

3 . Comb, [here the vbl. sb. and ppl. a. often 
blend], as covering-hurdle, -parly, -plaie, -time ; 
covering-board, a plank which is fitted round the 
ship, covering the tops of all the timbers ; = P lank- 
SHEEB ; covering-seeds, comfits made by coat- 
ing seeds with sugar; covering-stone, the top 
stone of a cromlech or the like; covering-strap, in 
iron ships, a plate beneath the two meeting-plates 
in a strake, to which these are riveted, and thus 
connected together, 

1846 A, YoOkg Naitt. Did., ‘^Cmiering-board, the same as 
phaiksheer. i88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., 1 . .noticed how close 
the water washed up against the covering-board. i8u J, 
Lreb St. Herberts Isle 122 The Britons are .said to have 
used a ^covering-hurdle in battle. 1651-7 T. Barker Art 
qP Angling (182^ 14 Put into the pan, and covered with a 
*covenng plate. 16,. Rich Closet of Rarities To 

make each sort of comiits, vulgarly called ^covering-seeds, 
etc, with sugar. iBay G. Higgihs Celtic DntMs 218 In 
order to get the ^covering-stone the easier into its place. 
1786 Sporlsin. Diet. s.v, Siallioii, Let there be likewise a 
ra^ and manger, to feed him in during his ^covering-time. 

i* Go* veif lug, vbl. sb^ Obs. [£ CovEE z;. 2 -h 
-IN& h] Recovering, recovery. 

c 1230 Hall Meld, ii Hit is an lure ]>at is wiSute conetinge. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 12266 (Cott.1 All had couering bat was in 
wa. f 1320 Cast. Lane 572 No mon nedde him-self a 
couryng. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 113 Swa .seik wes the 
king Ihat men doutit of his coueryng. £1450 Lorelich 
ffnw/li. 356 Keuering of myn grete maladye. 

Co*verin.g,i>//.a. [f.C0VEEw.i-f--lNa2] That 
covers; see the vb. Covering-leaves (see quoU). 
Covering letter : a letter enclosing another letter 
or document ; an explanatory letter. Covering 
price : an inclusive price. 

1535 CovERDALE xxviii. 14 Thou coueringe Cherub. 
1611 Sbaks. Cymb. v. v. 350 These couering Heauena 16x1 
Bible Nittit. iv. 5 They shall take downe the couering 
Vaile. _ 179a Beatsok Hav, 4- Mil. Mem. 1. 323 Orders 
were given for the covering and working parties, .to return 
to camp. 1833 Regul. Inslr. Cavalry 1. 36 The covering 
sergeants move up to the front rank. 1S77 Bennett tr. 
Tiumts BoU iv. 86 Covering-leaves are .so called because 
they cover or protect other parts of the plant. In this class 
are included the bud-scales already described and the bracts 
or hypsophyll^’ leaves. 1881 H. H. Gibbs Double Stand, 
28, 30f. per piece is a covering price. 1887 Pall Mall G, 
20 Tan. 14/1 Addresses . . must be written legibly on the 
back of the designs, and not on covering letters. 189a 
Edlti, Rev. Jan. 189 The petition, with Rodney’s covering 
letter . , are . . at the Record Office. 

Cover-key, dial. f. Culveb-ket. 

Coverless (k^wsdes), a. p. Coveb sh. + 
-LESS.] Without a cover. Hence Covexlessness. 

1863 W. B. Jerrold Signals of Distress 4 The gin-palace 
on one side of the way, and the empty cupboard and cover- 
less bed opposite. 1881 Mrs. H. Hunt Childr. Jerus. 58 
The dinner was . . [sent] coverless through the storm. i 9 B 6 
Sat, Rev. 28 Aug. 304 The little quaytos are so well printed 
. . that one is bound to excuse . . their coverlessness. 
Coverlet (k»-v3ilet). Forms : 4-5 oou-, 
ooverlite, "lyt(e, -lythi, cowyrlythe, ieverlit, 
-lyte, keweferlyto, kever-, koverlet, 5-6 couer- 
let(t(e, couexlyglLt, couverlet, keuerlette, 
6-7 covexlett, 5- oovexlet. [The early form 
ccverlite appears to represent an OF. *covre-lit (f. 
covrir to cover + lit bed). Examples of coverlit, 
coverlet occur in 14th c. Anglo-Fr. ; but these may 
befrom Englirii. (Mod.F. couvre-liti^ aneologism, 
suggested perhaps in part by Eng. coverleti) The 
variants in -let, -light, -led, -lid (see next), etc., 
show that at an early date the composition of the 
word was unknown.] 

1 . The uppermost covering of a bed; a counter- 
pane, quilt. 

[1381 Will of Cless of March in Nicbolls Royal Wills 
(17S0) 100 Un coverlet de worstede pur mesine le lit, vn 
couertour de bleu, etc. 1399 WillqfCtess of Gloucester, 
ibid. i8x Item, un lit , . ove . . testers, coverlitz, curtyns, et 
tapitz, qe a eux wpertient.] 

axyio Cursor M. 11239 (Gott.) Was no pride [of] couer- 
lite [w.r, couerled] chamber curtin ne tapite. qte Wyclif 
n Kings viii. rs He toke an coverlyte . . and spradde upon 
his face. 1395 E. E. Wills (1882J 4 A keuerlet of red sendel 
jmoutbered with Cheuerons. C1440 Gesta Rom. xl. 160 
(Harl. MS.) Bitwene hir shete and hir couerlyte of hir 
bede, 1515 Barclay fg/^Asiu. (iS7o)Bvj/2Allthecloathes 
and couerlet. 1532 Bury Wilis 116 Acouerlyght with iHowre 
delyce. 1632 Lithgow T rav. v, (1682) 200 Neither have they 
any bed-cloths, save only a coverlet above them. 1766 
Pennant Zoql., Eider Dttck, It’s remarkably light, elastic, 
warm qualities, make it [eider down] highly esteemed, as a 
stuffing for coverlets. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xx. 405 A 
present of a quilted coverlet. 

2 . transf. A covering of any kind ; a cover. 

1551 Bible a Sam. xvii. xg The wyfe toke and spread a 

couerlet [Covcrdale, couerynge; so 1611] on the top of the 
well and strawed thereon . . barley. 1665 G. Havers P. 
della Valle's Trav. E. Ind. 90 The Nets, are cover'd for 
avoiding the Rain with dry Coverlets made of Palm leaves, 
tyrt Pope Iliad v. 246 Ten polish'd chariots . , veil'd in 
spaaons coverlets. 17^ Mitchell in PMl. Trans. XLIIl. 
104 Perhaps the inner Epidermis itself may appear thro’ its 
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outer porous Coverlet. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 20 
Any blind, shade, coverlet or awning, .before any shop. 
fig. (from I and 2.) 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxxiv. S7 GoW is the only 
Coverlet of imperfections. 16S7 Congreve Old Bach, w. i, 
Under the coverlet of religion. 1860 TYNnALL_C/i®c. 1. vii. 
SO Over the slopes, .was-spread a coverlet of shining snow, 

3 . Comb., as coverlet-maker. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten V. II- ®73 
The Sieur Veron, coverlet maker. 

Coverlid (k»-v3Jlid). Forms : 4-7 con-, 
ooverledj -1yd, (7-8 covexlaid), 6- coveilid. 
[A variant of prec., with different analysis of the 
second part.] = prec. 

a 1300 [see Coverlet i]. c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 742/16 
Hoccooporiorinm, acoverlyd. v^Hayany Worky^ Fling 
a couerled on him. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xvni. 323 And on him 
laid a fair white Coverled. iyo7 tr. C'tess D’Anuey's Wks. 
508 She wrapp’d her self up m her Coverlaid. 1765 Load. 
Citron. 3 Jan. 9 Blankets and coverlids were distributed to 
the necessitous poor. 1855 Macaulay /fir/. Eng. III. 174 
Blankets and coverlids. i86aLYTTON-iYn Story 11. 185 The 
bed, with its silken coveilid. 

D. transf. and fig. 

i6sl Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xv. 233 Having nothing but 
the .spangled Coverlid of Heaven over him. 1658 Rowland 
Moufets Theai. Ins. 1070 This field Spider. . stretching forth 
his sheet with a Coverlaid. 185^ Ruskin Lut. A rchii. i. 34 
Ibe very soul of the cottage . . is in its thick inipenetrable 
coverlid of close thatch. 1865 Carlyle Predk. Gt. IV. xii. 
ix. 201 Under a coverlid of London Fog. 

Coverly, obs. var. of Covebtly. 

t Co'veispane. cbs. Also 5 keuvepayn, 6 
covei^ajme. [f. Coveb + Pane cloth.] A cloth 
that covers, a cloth covering ; cf. Counteepanb 

1481-90 Howard Hottseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 274 In anoder cofer 
toayles, a keuvrepayn, vj. wHte bolles unkeuvryng. aiSS^ 
Lelano Inthrau. of Alp. Nevill (R.l, All to be covered 
with a cover-pane of diaper of fyne sylke. 1564 Lane. Wills 
II. S7 Unto Robart Moreleys wiefe a coverpane. c x6oo in 
Hoiiseh. Ord, (1790) 294 The Serjant [of the Pantry] hath 
for his fee, all the coverpannes, diinking towells, and other 
linen clothe, .that are darned. 

Co'ver-poi-'nt. [f. Coveb v. + Point sb."] 

1 . Cricket, a. A fielder who stands behind, and 
a little to the bowler’s side of, 'point*, to stop and 
return such balls as are not fielded by the latter. 
1 b. His position in the field. 

1850 ‘Bat’ Crick. Manual A good cover-point watches 
the motions of the batsman. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 
II. viii. Look out now at cover-^int 1887 Times 5 Sept. 9/5 
The smart fielding of cover-point. 

2 . Lcurosse. A player who stands just in front 
of ‘ point with the object of preventing the ball 
from coming near the goal. 

Co-vevsed (kouvl-istl, a. Trig. [f. Co- pref. 
4 -k Vebsed O.J In Co-versed sine ; the versed 
sine of the complement of an angle (see Vebsed). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Ker.sey\ Co.versed Sine (in Geont.) is 
the remaining part of the Diameter of a Circle after the 
Versed Sine is taken from it. 1782 Hutton in Phil Trans. 
LXXIV. 32 The difference between radius and sine will be 
the co-versed sine. 

Co'ver-shame. Something used to conceal 
shame ; a garment used to cover nalredness ; also 
fig. b. The shrub Juniperus Sabina or Savin, 
emplOTed to procure abortion. 

x6ag Gaule Holy Madn. 86 Hath made him a new kinde 
of Catch-credit of his old couer-shame. 1659 Gavton 
Longeo. 73 Thou cover-shame, old Figbee. x68i Dryden 
Sp. Friar in. i, Does he put on holy (Garments for a Cover- 
shame of Lewdness? 1693 Reply to Ladies Petit, in Harl. 
Misc. (174s) IV. 419/2 Those dangerous plants called cover- 
shame, alias savin, and other anti-conceptive weeds and 
poisohs. 1886 Britten & Holland Pianist., Cover-shame, 
yuniperus Sabina. 

Cotver-sli’p. 1 . Cricket. An extra fielder some- 
times placed to back up the two slips (short-slip 
and long-slip), b. His position in the field. 

1891 Daily News 23 June Nl He was let off . . by Wilson 
at cover-slip. 

2 . A slip of thin gla^used for covering a micro- 
scopical preparation; = cover-glass i<ZovzB. sb.^ 8). 

Co'yev-Slut. Something worn to cover slut- 
tishness, an outer garment put on over untidy 
attire, an apron, pinafore, or ‘ brat*. Also^. 

1639 Short Contention hetw. French-hood, Felt-Hat, etc. 
1.9 Wee doe know you [ie. the head-diess called ‘The 
Bagge'] to he. .a meere rumpled.. Taffeta Covei-slut. 1657 
G.^arkey Vina. 173 It is ..hateful, that the 

providence of God should be misapplied as a cover-slut of 
idleness, ignorance, and uuconscionableness. 1670 Acc. 
Scotland in Harl. Misc. VI. 139 (D.) Those women that 
can purchase plads need not bestow much upon other 
clothes, these cover-sluts being sufficient. 1795 Burke 
Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 34 Rags and Coversluts of Infamy, 
rSoS Wolcott (P. Pindar) One more Peep Wks. 1812 V. 374 
Put on your cover-slut of blue. 1845 A thenseum 4 Jan. 17 
Exhibiting .. a smart arclutectural ‘pinafore’ in front, .a 
meie ‘ coverslut ' intended to hide meanness and deformity. 

Covert (kiP'vait), a, {pa. pple.') Forms ; 4-7 
coueirt(0, 5 oouuerte, 6 eouvext, 4- covert, 
[a. OF. covei-t, later convert x—'L. coopertum, pa. 
pple, of covrir, couvrir : — L. coopertre to Coveb.] 

1 . lit. Covered, hidden; roofed over; over- 
grown ; sheltered. Now rare. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 227 For gladly wolde I . . holde me 
covert alway. c 1489 Caxton Blanch, v. (1890) 22 Blanch- 


aj:dyn..hoIdynge the couert wayes, because.. he shold not 
be folowed or ouer taken. 1609 Uibie (Douay) Ezek. iv. 
comm., Covert passage about seven foot in height. 1625 
Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 359 You are. .to Plant a Couert 
Alley, vpon Carpenters Worke . . by which you may goe in 
Shade. 1707 J, Mortimer Hnsb. (J.), The fox is . . very 
prejudicial to the husbandman, especially . . near foiest- 
W'oods and covert places. 1814 Wordsw. Excursion iii. 177 
This covert nook reports not of his hand. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sq. 40 All is green, solitary, covert. 

* 1 * b. Forlif, Covert way : = CoVBEED way. 

1591 Garrard Art Warre 311 The way which is made in 
the counterscarpe which is commonly called the covert-way. 
1688 J. S. Fortification 27 The Covert or close way . . left 
above the Moat next the open Field. iSoi Wellington in 
Gurw. Deep. 1. 361 Turning them by the covert way. 

•j* c, traoisf. s-Tsd fig. 

1713 Steele Sped. No. 423 y 4 This Covert-way of Court- 
ship. 1774 Fletcher Hist. Ess, Wks. 1793 IV. 11 The 
covert way of Pharisaism. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
III. 401 The heaver has a covert way boied under the ice. 

2 . fig. Concealed, hidden, secret ; disguised. 

C1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 389 Jyf hyt be shewede 
here apert, Yn ouher stede hyt ys couert. 12x400 Robbery 
in Rel. Ant. II. 38 A covert tbefte dos he in case. 1374 
tr. Marlorads Apocalips 50 The couert thoughts and 
delights of the minde, 1641 Tervtes de la. Ley 73 b, Con- 
dition implyed, or covert and not expressed, which is 
called a condition in Law. 1791 Cowper Iliad 1. 187 Wage 
covert war or open ? 1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, I. v. 117 It 
was a covert attempt on the French side to dLsguise Catholic 
emancipation. 1874 Green Sluwt Hist. ix. 631 The words . . 
were taken as conveying a covert threat, 
b. of looks, glances. 

i8do Dickeys Bam. Rndge xii, Towards one particular 
window he directed many covert glances. 1863 — Mut. 
Fr. 1. xvi, A covert glance at her face. 
t 3 . Of persons: Not open, close, secretive; sly, 
deceitful. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr, Conic. 4489 Gog es als mykel at say, 
als covert. And Magog es noght elles bot aJs apeit. <7x400 
Rom. Rose 6152 Religiouse folk ben fulle covert ; Seculer 
folk ben more appert. 1494 Fadyah Citron, vi. clxv. 159 
This Lewys was not so couert in his werke..but that his 
vncle had thereof wyttyng. 15^ Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. v. 
33 He was thecoueitst sheltred Tray tor That ener liu’d. 
1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 94 Tiberius the most crafty 
and covert of all men. 

b. Of words : Of hidden or obscure meaning 
or reference. Now rare, 

*393 Gower Co;{A II. S 5 To speke in wordes so coverte. 
1532 More Cottfui. Tindale Wks. 542/1 The couert and 
obscure wordes of. .Christ. 1622 Bacon VIIj ix Chose 
rather a kind of middle-way . . under covert and indifferent 
words. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit, Wks._(Bohn) II. 
103 They have no fancy, and never are surprised into a 
covert or witty word. 

4 . Law. Said of a married woman : Under the 
cover, authority, or protection of her husband. 
See also Fbme-covebt, Coveet-babon. 

1483 Act X Rich. Ill, c. 7 § 3 Women covert. rS23 Fitz- 
KERB. Surv. 32b, If a woman couert with baron shall do 
homage they shall knele before the lorde. 2536 Act 28 
Hen. VIII (Stat. Irel. 1621) r49 The husband or friend of 
any woman covert. 1699 Act lo-xi Will, III, c. X4 § 2 
Any person.. within the age of 21 years, or covert, non 
compos, imprisoned, or beyond tlie seas. X798 DaIiLAS 
Amer. Law Rep. II. 202 The instrument of 1790, executed 
by Margaret Henderson, being then covert. 

Covert {kvyait), sb. Forms 4-7 couert, 4 
Sc. oowert, 5 coouext, coovext, cowait, 5-6 
couerte, 4- covert, [a. F. convert, f. convert, 
pa. pple, of couvrir to cover ; see Covbbt a.] 

1 , gen. A covering. 

<2x400 Stac. Rome 768 Vppon his bed A covert of brasse. 
<2x400 Cov, Mysi. 140, I suppose that this woman slepte 
Withowtyn alle coverte. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. viii. 90 
My bed was straw, .without any couert at all. 1632 Lith- 
cow Trav, vii. (1682) 303 His Head vailed with a wooden 
covert. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Search viii, What covei t 
dare eclipse thy face ? a x66i Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
200 Provident nature hath wrapped them [Wal-nuts] in so 
many coverts. 1739 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng, I. Surrey 
146 Sheltered from the cold Air by a moveable Covert. 1811 
W. R. Spencer Poems 82 With hlood-stain’d covert rent. 

2 . That which serves for concealment, protection, 
or shelter; a hiding-place, shelter ;= C oveb sb. 3. 

CX350 WilL Paleme 22x7 No couert mi^t hei kacche 
cuDtre was so playne. 1373 Barbour Bruce v. 382 Towart 
the cowert can be ga. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 71 Couert 
of treis sawit him full weille. 1530 Lever Serm. (Arb ) 137 
Whyche also shall make bryghte the couertes of darknesse. 
1630 Fuller Pisgah ii. iv. 1x3 In this City, Sheba the 
lebell, pursued by Joab.. took covert. 1691 Ray Creation 
II. (1704) 363 Th^ did all creep out of their Holes and 
Coverts. X796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 302 Firing from be- 
hind stone walls, and such like coverts. i8yo Bryant ///< 2<f 
I. III. 80 A surer covert for the thief than night. 1876 Ban- 
croft Hist. U. S. VI. li. 385 No thicket offered covert, no 
swamp a refuge from cavalry. 
fig. =COVEE3d. 

1374 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips x\ Vnder the couerts of 
figures, [rather] than in open speeche. 1397 Bacon Coulers 
Good ^ Evill vii. (Arb.) 148 Hipocrisie draweth neer to re- 
ligion for couert. _ 17x3 5 . Pycroft Enq. Free-thiiiking 
30 Free-Thinking is made the common Covert for Scepti- 
cism. X873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 128 Publicity 
Stopped further fear . . and what tale Cowardice thinks a 
covert. 

e. ^ By covert', under cover, covertly. ^ fn 
{into) covert', in concealment; in hiding, or dis- 
guise, secretly ; rarely, in safety. In {^e) covert 
of ; in the shelter of ; -f rarely, in shelter from. [Cf. 
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F. h couveri de in both senses.] Under covert : imcTer 
cover, in shelter; fin concealment, under a dis- 
guise. Under {the') covert of\ (lit. andy%:) under 
the shelter, authority, or countenance of; under 
the veil or disguise of ; f under cover of (a letter). 

137S BAiiBOUR Bruce vi. 528 [He] held hym in-to cowert 
ay. £1400 Deetr. Troy 13652 His contre [he] keppit in 
couert & pes To the last of his lyf. 1477 Norton 
Alch. Proem in Ashm. (1652) 8 Bacon, and Rahnond, with 
others many moe Wrote under covert, and Aristotle alsoe. 
1480 Carton Faytes of A. u. xxiv. 137 Whiche [trestelles] 
shal serve to make aleyes undre couert. a 1533 La Berners 
H7um clxiii. 636 They came downe in a valey by coueite . . 
but the valyaunt kny^ht. .^yed them. 1548 TJoKLLErasm. 
Par. Zr/Atf _xii.ii3 Neither is there any thyng. .so close under 
coverte, which shall not. .beuncouered. i54p-6a Sternholo 
& H. Ps. xvii. 8 And under covert of thy winges defend me 
secretly. 1562 Cooper Answ. Priv. Masse (1850) 198 Under 
the Covert of that name you do. .set forth your own error. 
1581 J- Bell Haddovis Atisw. Osor. 2 If you have any de- 
light in his felowsh;TO, use the same rather in covert . . at 
home. 1611 Bible yod xl. ai He lieth. .in the couert of the 
reede. 1641 Wilkins Mercury ii. (1707) 10 Arguments . . 
when they steal into a Man’s Assent, under the Covert of a 
Parable, c 1650 Howell Lett. (1892) ^99 I receiv'd your 
last under the covert of Sir John Sackvu. 1678 A. Lovell 
Fonicdnds Duties Cav. 141 Ditches, Hedges, little Hillocks, 
and. .every thing that may put the Souldiers under Covert. 
1697 Potter Aniit^. Greece iii. xx. (1715) 153 Walls.. under 
the Covert of which the Vessels had Protection. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, vi. ii Thy Bees a quiet Station find. 
And lodge ’em under Covert of the Wind. — Eclog. 
VII. 12 Sit here with us, in covert of the Wind. *773 Han. 
M.ae.'aSectrchH app. 1. 134 The Dame. .Dwells in the covert 
of yon green retreat. 179X CowPER/AVzif viii. 305 He under 
covert fought of the broad shield. i86a RAWLiNS0N.,4ni;. 
Mon. I. vi. 382 Every theory of roofing and lighting which 
places the whole of an Assyrian palace under covert. 

3 . A place which gives shelter to wild animals 
or game ; esp. a thicket ; = Cover sb. 4. 

[1199 Rot. Chartarum 21 Sex acras terra: in foresta 
nostra .. juxta coopertum bosci.] 14^4 Actxi Hen. VII, 
c. 17 It is ordained. . that no Man. .drive them out of their 
Coverts, issx T. Wilson Logihe 37 Coverts or boroughes, 
wherein . . he may find game at Measure. X596 Drayton 
Legends ii. 379 Like a Deere.. to the Covert doth himselfe 
betake. X75X Johnson Rambler No. 141 P xo Sportsmen 
who boast of killing the foxes which they lodge in the^ 
covert. x8ox Strutt Sports 4r Past. i. i. 2 Wolves . . in- 
fested the woods and coverts. X863 A Kemble Resid. 
Georgia ig The spiked palmetto forms an impenetrable 
covert. X87X R. Ellis CaiulluslxvL ja Am I to. .Be with 
hind that haunts the covert? 

Jig. xdax Milton Prel. Episc. (1851) 88 Tradition . . that 
wild, and overgrowne Covert of antiquity, xdgi Ray 
Creation (1714I 335 The hedgehog .. within his Covert or 
thicket of Prickles. 

1 4. The technical term for a flock or * company ’ 
of coots. Obs. 

c X430 Lvdg. Hors, Sbepe, ^ G. [tSaal 30 A couerte of cootes. 
X486 Bh. St. Albatts Fi^b, A Couert of cootes. [x8ox 
Strutt Spotis <!• Past. 1. u. 33.] 

6. Omiih. iapl. Feathers that cover the bases of 
the larger feathers on some particular part of the 
body, e.g. tail-coverts, wing-coverts, esp. the latter. 

X774 Goldsm. Not. Hist. III. vii. xiii. The coverts of 
the wings are of a deep blackish green. X7g7 Bewick j8nV. 
Birds 290 The middle coverts deep blue, glossed with green 
and gold. xSag Waterton tVand. S. Ainer, 11. ii. X79 The 
great coverts of the wings are stiff, narrow and pointed. 
X834 R. Mudie Feathered Tribes Brit. Isles (X841) I. 8 The 
ear covert.. consists of certain feathers that cover the ex- 
ternal organ of hearing. 1836 Todd Cycl, A»ai. I. 351/1 
The feathers which lie immediately over the quill-feathers 
are the ‘ greater coveits ’ . . The small feathers . . upon the 
bones of the antebrachium . . the ‘lesser coverts’. 1875 
‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports i. i. iv. § 1. 73 The wing- 
coverts are brownish, with the greater coverts white. 

•1*6. Law. In phr. Under covert 
*563 Homilies ii. Matrimony (1859) 506 She is under 
covert and obedience of her husband. i67y W. Srerlouc 
Answ. T. Da-nson 67 A Wife under covert is secured from 
all Ariests at Law. X710 Steele & Addison Toiler No. 
262 ? 4 She was now under Covert, and not liable to any 
Debts contiacted when she was a single Woman, 
b. transf. Authority, jurisdiction. 

X563-87 Foxe a. ^M. (1684) I. 243/2 Bishops and Priests 
ought not to come under the covert and controlement of 
Temporal power. 

7. atlrib., as (sense 3) covert-bough, -shooting, 
-side', covert coat, a short light overcoat worn 
while shooting, riding, etc., and as a dust-coat; 
hence covert coating, material, usually waterproof, 
for such coats ; covert-feather = Covert 5 ; 
T covert-parent, parental authority or protection 
(after covert-baroti). 

x8x6 L, Hunt Rimini ni. 360 The birds that shot the 
“covert boughs between. Mod, Advt. Waterproof Venetian 
“covert coats. X57S Turberv. Fanlconrie tgo Fasten a bell 
upon the two “couert feathers of your hawkes stearne. X760 
Edwards in Phil. Trews. LI. 835 The . . covert feathers of 
the wings and tail. 2867 B. P. Brent in Tegetmeier 
Pigemis xxi, (1867) 171 The whole of the lesser covert 
feathers of lie wing shoulders, 2650 Fuller Pisgah iv. 
vi. § 6 Being grown Virgins of prety stature they were 
closely kept under “covert^arent. xW.'^New Bk. of Sports 
34 The physical aspects of “covert-shooting . , have changed 
very much. 2872 M. Collins Mrq^, ^ Merck. I. x. 305 He 
mounts his hack, and is off to the “covert-side. 
’fCo’vert, w. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
pnt a covering over ; to cover, conceal. 

^2420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 147 In stre or other thynge To 
covert here is holsom husbondynge. Ibid. i. 385 This is 
busboudrie To covert hem with sumwhat whille thay drie. 


1639 Fuller Holy War iv. i. (1840) 275 The love of his 
loyal subjects, bidierto rather coverted than quenched. 
C 0 'Vert-ba‘r 031 ,<z. (j 3 .) Also y covert-barne, 
-beam. [a. AF, couverte baroun, orig. coverte 
de bartin covered by a husband.] 

A. «i^‘.»=CovBRT a. 4. 

2522 Act 4 Hen. VIII, 0.29 § 4 Women Covertebaron ex- 
cept. jfisg CocKBSAM, Couert-harroK, a married woman, 
2765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 44a The woman . . is therefore 
called in our law-french a feme-covert, jloe/nina viro co- 
operta\ is said to be covert-baron, or under the protection 
and infinence of her husband, her baron, or lord. 

B. sb. (Chiefly in phrase under coveri-baronl) 
The condition of a feme covert or married woman. 

2582 B. Riche Farewell Hj b. She beyng under couert 
barne, your Obligation is unpleadable. 2655 Fuller 
Ch. Hiit. III. vi. § 27 No woman under Covert-Baron was 
lyable to pay it. 267s Crowne Country Wit iv. 68 Say you 
are my wife, and plead covert-bearn. 

fb. Said (humorously) of the position of a 
married man : of. next. Obs. 

2603 Florio Montaigne n xvii. (2632) 364 To put himselfe 
under covert-baron, fie tooke him a wife from out that 

S lace. 2638 Bromb Antip. n. vii, Who dares trust A Ladyes 
usband, who is but a Squire, And under covert-barne? 
2664 Butler Hud, n. u. 703 Impatient Grizel Has drubb’d 
her Husband . . And brought him under Covert-Baron, 

t Covert-feme- Obs. rare~\ [Humorously 
formed on analogy of prec.] Under c . : (of a man) 
under the cover or protection of his wife, 
i£8x Dryden Sp. Friar n. i, Instead of her being under' 
coveit-baron, to be under covert-feme myself. 

Co-ve‘rtical, a. Geom. [Co- 3 -t Vertical.] 
Having common vertices. 
tCo'Vertil. Obs. rare. [a. OF. couvertil 
(Godef.), dim. of cowert, in same sense.] The lid 
(of a Clip) ;=CoVERCLE sb. i. 

2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 25 My lowe chased pece of 
silvir . . with owtyn any coneitil, myn ij slondyng pecys 
of silvir chasid with a coaertU to oon of hem. 

Covertine, obs. f. CuRiAnr. 

Co'vertless, a. [f. Covert sb. -i- -less.] 
Without a covert or (obs.) covering. 

x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 674 (R.) Our couertlesse boate . . 
was sometimes ready to sinke. 

Covertly (k»-v3itli), adv, [f. Covert a. + 
-IT 2.] bi a covert manner, 
fl. In a close covered manner; closely. 

2430 in Turner Dom. ArcJiit. III. 39 So couertly enery 
thynge was couered. (2470 Henry Wallace u. 277 Rycht 
couertly thai kepe him in that caiff. 2585 (^, Eliz. in Four 
C. Eng, Lett. 29 That princes causes he vailed so couvertly 
that no intelligence may bewraye them. 

2 . In a concealed manner ; secretly, privately. 

G 2400 Ronu Rose 6123 He his lyf led covertly In Gile and 
in Ipocrisie. 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy m. xxv, The tother 
OTe can laugh couertly. f 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (2824) 178 Commaunding them al to be . . in . . a cer- 
tayn place, as couertly as they myght, wythout any noyse. 
2653 CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvi. 97 Getting Informa- 
tion very covertly. 2789 H, Walpole Remin. ii. 16 To 
make his addresses to her not covertly. 2874 Motley Bar- 
neaeld II. xxii. 420 Intimations were covertly made to him. 
3 . In a veiled or hidden manner ; with the sense 
implied, not expressed; indirectly, by implication. 

c 2400 Rom, Rose 19 Wightes That diemen . . Ful many 
thinges covertly That fallen after al openly, c 2450 Merlin 
xix. 305 Whan Blase herde Merlin thus couertly speke. 
2586 W. Webbb Eng. Poetrieifixh.) 53 Virgin hath a gallant 
report of Augustus couertly comprysed in the first AUglogue. 
2690 T. Burnet Th, Earth iv. iv. 258 There are, covertly or 
expresly . . glances upon the Millennium. 2783 Hailes 
Antigr. Chr. Ch. v. 252 He treats of them, although covertly 
and in an indirect manner. 2824 Mackintosh Icon Basi- 
lihd Wks. 2846 1. 522 In these two letters, — ^more covertly 
in the first, more openly in the second,— Gauden apprises 
Lord Clarendon, that [etc.]. 

Covertness (kwaxtu^). [f. as prec. -I- -NESS.] 
The quality or state of being covert ; secrecy. 

1586 A. Day Eng, Secretotya. (1625) 103 In respect of the 
covertnesse, safety and assurance in him reposed. 2730-6 
in Bailey (foliol, C<wep-6*m, hiddenness. 2755 in Johnson; 
and in later Diets. 

Coverture (kc'vartiui). Forms ; 3 kuuertur, 

4 couextor, 4-6 cou-, oovertour(e, 4-7 couer- 
ture, 5 couertowre, (6 couverture, Sc. oovera- 
tour), 8 covarture, 3- coverture, [a. OF. 
coverture (12 th c. ; now couverture) => Pr. and Sp. 
cobertura:—!,. type *coopertura, f. ppl. stem of 
cooperire to Cover : see -urb. Early instauces ia 
-or, -ur, -our were prob. a. OF. covertor, couvre- 
toir'.—'L. coopertorium covering; but on the mu- 
tescence of final -e these ceased to be distinguish- 
able from the word in -twel\ 

1 . Anything used to cover. Formerly used of the 
cover or lid of a cup or dish; the cover of a 
book; the cover of a letter; now only in the 
general and usually collective sense of ‘ covering ’. 

c 2450 Bk. Curtasye 754 in Babees Bk, (1868) 324 Wo so 
euer he takes bat mete to here, Schalle not so hardy }>a 
couertoure rere. Ibid. 792 The keruer. .Vnkouers be cup 
..Into b® couertoure wyn he powres owt. 2460-70 BA. 
Quintessence 5 Seele be vessel with his couertour. 25^ 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (2570) 2 Full goodly hounde in 
pleasant couerture. 2540 Morvsine Vived luirod. Wysd 
B V b. The bodye . . is nodiing els but a coverture and a 
thing bound to serve the soule. 2587 Fleming Conin, 
Holinshed 111. 2374/2 For such letters as came vnto me .. 


they were inclosed vnder a couerture from Fnlgeatn. 2592 
R. D. Hypneroiotnachia F ij b, Strong Okes . .and biowne 
Hasils . . with the gpreene couerture of their innumerable 
leaues. 2^7 tr. Ctess D'A unofs Trav. (2706] 83 Her hair was 
white, which she bid under a Coverture of blade Lace. 2703 
W. J. Bruytis Voy. Levant xxxvi. 240 'This Tomb is quite 
naked without anyCoveiture or Balisters. x86o Rawlin- 
SON Herodotus ix. Ixxxii. IV. 454 The couches . . daintily 
decked out with their rich covertures. 2873 Browning 
Red Cott. Nt.-cap 2062 Herbage and floral coverture 
bedeck Yon splintered mass. 

.fig- *S93 Shaks.^ Hen. VI, rv. ii. 13 In Nights Couerture 
. .Wee may surprize and take him at our pleasure. x6xx 
Barksted Hiren{j.^iCi 79 He stumbled home, In the darke 
couerture of shady night. 

th- In coverture', covered. Ohs, 

254s Primer Hen. VIII, Matins, Keep our eyes in cover- 
tuie From all evil and vain pleasure, 
t 2. A bed-cover, coverlet, or quilt. Obs. 

(App. the eailiest sense in Eng.) 

01225 Alter. R. 214 Schulcn beou of wurmes his kurtel 
and his kuuertur. 0x300 K. Bom 7x6 He lib in bure, 
Under coverture, c 2340 Gaw. $ Gr. Kni. 855 Couertorez 
ful curious, with comlych panez. 2340 HAMFOLu/’r. Consc. 
6955 pi covertoure on pa sene Salle he vermyn fulle felle and 
kene. o 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 2x0 'I'he childe deyde 
bi cause . . the childe was ouer charged with couerture. 
c 2477 Caxton yason 66 To lye on the bedde of tribulacion 
under the couertour of right mortal distiesse. 2483 — 
Gold. Leg. 226/1 A moche riche couertour for hys bedde. 
2539 Inventories 45 (Jam.) Four coveratouris of grene 
taffatiis stikkit. s&gijtx.OiessD'Aunofs TV-ozl (2706) 45 
The Beds are without Curtains, the Covertures of Cotton. 

1 3. Covering for the body, clothing ; a garment. 
Also of a horse : Housings, trappings, caparison. 
c 2300 Thrush ^ Night. 119 in Hazl. E. P. P. (1364) I. 55 
Hoe fedde a crupel in hire boure, And helede him with cover- 
tour. c 2340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 602 pe cropore, & b® couertor, 
acorded ‘i^th be arsounez. 11x400 Maundev. (2839] xxii. 
241, 4 grete Destreres .. Covered with riche Covertoures. 
1474 Caxton Chtsse 152 Vestementes and couertours neces- 
sarye vnto hys body. 2555 Eden Decades 208 The men go 
vtterly naked without any. .couerture at al. 2605 Camden 
Rent. (1637) igs Other thinke that beasts skinnes . . was mans 
first coverture. 2627 Lisander 4 Cal. x. 210 Without any 
caparison or other coverture but nis saddle. 

4. An overliead covering ; f a roof, a canopy ; 
the tilt of a waggon. Now rare. 

2382 Wyclif Ex. xxxvi. 29 He made the couertour of the 
tabernacle of skynnes of wethers, c 2430 Lydg. Bochas i. 
xviii. (2554) 34 a, The sterred heanen is thy coueiture. 
*S3®-3 -dci 24 Hett. VIII, c. 10 Decay of the couertures of 
thatched houses. 2632 Lithgow Trav. ix. (1682) 384 The 
admirable Fishpond.s of Lucullus, (the Coverture of which, 
is supported by forty eight natural Fillers of stony Earth). 
2856 Mss. Browning Aitr. Leigh in. 1094 Through the 
waggon’s coverture. 

6. Protective covering; shelter; refiige. Msofig. 
c 2450 MS. Cantah. Ff, i. 6, f. 151 (Halliw.) To kepe hym 
under the coverture Of trowthe and of connyng. 2556 Abp. 
Parker Ps. cxl. My closely couerture. 2579 Sfbnser Sheplt. 
Cal. July 26 Agaynst his cruell scortching heate, Where 
hast thou couerture? 263a Lithgow Trav. 11, (1682)50 To 
seek the coverture of some Rock. 2665 Manley Grotiud 
Low C. Warres 609 That be would assist those miserable 
Wretches, and take them into Coverture. 2837 J< Chap- 
man mBlackm. Mag. XLII. 550 By Him, whose banner is 
our coverture. 

6. Concealing covering ; disguise, veil. Alsoy^. 
C1374 Chaucer v.iii. 259 pilke notificaciouns bat 
ben yniddvndirb® couertours of sobe, cx^oo Rem. Rose 2^88 

a Lt as a myrrour openly Shewith alle thing that stoudith 
y. . Withouten ony coverture. 2594 Carew Huartds 
Exam. Wits xiii. (1596) 205 The wiles which come vailed 
with anie couerture. 2599 Marston Sco. Villanie i, ii, To 
make lehoua but a couerture, To shade ranck filth. 2625 
W. B. True School War 7 The specious Mantle, and 
couerture of Religion, a 2677 Barrow Serm. (2683) II. xix. 
273 Shrowded under the coverture of other Persons and 
Names. 2856 Boker Aime Boleyn v. vi, I’ll hide thy name 
Under the coverture of even lines. 

7. jig. Concealment ; dissimulation, deceit, coveit 
conduct. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 328 They, .faile of that they seche 
"By coverture and sleight of speche. C2400 Beryn xxi,j 
Kepte well hi^urpose vndir coverture. 2592 Spenser M. 
Hubbard 683 Ihioughly arm’d against such coverture, 
t 8. Jig. a. A pretext, pretence ; b. a justifica- 
tion, a defence of conduct. Obs. 

c 2440 Generydes 4596 To sle hym vterly. With fals tresone 
vnder a coverture, c 2477 Caxton yason 95 b, He folowed 
Medea under the couerture of will to ^o . . to the temple. 
2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par., Matt. i. 22 Under this un- 
honest couerture, 2583 Golding Calvin on Deut. exvi. 710 
Nay not then, when wee haue just cause and couerture. 

9. Law. The condition or position of a woman 
during her married life, when she is by law under 
the authority and protection of her husband. Also 
in phr. Under coverture {lit. and _^g.). 

*S!42”3 Ed 34-s Hen. VIII, c. 22 The freholde of his wife, 
during the couertuie between them. 2^7 Golding De 
Momay xvi. (1617) 285 If the Soule had held her selfe in 
awe, and onder couerture, 1642 Perkins Pr^. Bk. i. g 20 
20 This grant shall not bind the husband dureing the cover, 
ture. 2708 J. Ciiamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. i. hi. v. (2743) 
279 If a freeman marry a bondwoman, she is also free 
during the coverture. 2827 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 698 B. afterwards died under covertura no entry 
having been made on her behalf to avoid the nne. 2868 
Miss Bradoon Dead Sea Fr. II, vii, His accomplished 
wife could scarcely be subjected to . . imprisonment . .while 
sheltered by the aegis of her coverture. 

b. humorously said of a married man. 

2836 DiatENS Sk. Bob, Watkitts Tattle, 1 pleaded my 
coverture, being a married man. 
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COVETOUSNESS. 


10 . 0 ;'?;j///. = CovEHT 5. rare. \¥. cottve7iures.'] 
i86i Hclve tr. Moguiu-Tandon 11. lit. 21 1 The great wing 
and tail feathers., and the covertures which protect the base 
of the latter. 

Govert*way ; see Covert a. 1 b. 

CoveSS i^kJa'ves''. slang or nulgar, [f. CovE 
j-i.- + -ESS.] A female ‘ cove ’. 

1789 G. P.-VRKr.R Life's Painter 144 He was well acquainted 
with the cove and covess. 1819 Loiuton Guide aa6 He was 
sweet, njt to say nutty, upon the covess. 1827 Lyttok 
Pelham III. 292 Ah Bess my' co^ess. 

Covet (kti-veti, V. Jfonns: 3 cuueiten, 3-6 
cOTieifee, -eyte, 4 ooveiie, 4-6 -eyte, (5 koue;^e, 
ooweyt, ou^et;, 4 couaite, covayte, 4-5 eo- 
vaite, (coustte, 6 covette, coouet, couveyte, 
covate, Sc. oowait\ 5-7 cotiet(e, 6- covet, [a. 
OF. cnveitier, coveiier (in 13th c. comiter, mod.F. 
cotwoUef) = Pr. cobeitar, cMtar, It. ctebitare:~'L. 
type *eupiditare, f. cupiditdt-evi eager desire, 
Cupidity, f. cupSre to desire, covet.] 

1 . irons. To desire j esf. to desire eagerly, to 
wisli for, long for. a. with material obj, 
f 13*5 'Cotfr de L. 4763 Though thou gold covey te. a 3340 
Hamfole Psalter i. i He is blisful td whaim all tlwTige 
comes Jiat he couaites. £’1490 Pron^. Pan/. 96 (MS. K) 
Coweytyn, ciijfiio, opto. 1634 Sin T. Hebbest Trav. 98 
Boyes goe up and downe with flaggons of wine, and fill to 
those that covet it. 173a Arbuthnot RnUs of Diet 306 
They covet subacid Liqnors, and abhor fat and oily’ things. 
a 1839 Pbah33 Poems (1864I I. 263 Fame shall twine for me 
in after days A wreath I covet not. 1862 Huskin Mwiera 
P. (18801 25 We are. .apt to suppose that whateveris widely 
coveted.. must be included in our definition of wealth. 
Proverb. All covet all lose. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 306 Wo so coueyteh al, al lese)> 
ywys. 1325 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxxvi. 108 They that 
all coueteth all leseth. 1382 J. Heywood Prcro. Efigr. 
(1867) rar All couet, all loose : this comth oft in vre. But 
nought haue, nought loose : this is euer sure. 1878 B. R. 
Letter Pop. Friends 3 AH Covet, all Loose, 
b. with immaterial obj. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 11 JPe prophet couaitls noght 
baire dampnacioun. 1483 Caxton G. de la To/tr lij, She 
euer coueyted the pees and loue of her lord. 1348 in Strype 
Feel, Mem. II. App. P. 48 We, coveting above al things the 
glory of God. 1611 Bible i Cor. xii. 31 Couet earnestly the 
best gifts. 1718 Freethinker No. 37. 12 If. .you covet the 
Admiration of Others, you must learn not to Admire your 
Self. 1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles vi. xvii, The hliss on earth 
he covets most. 

0. with inf. or inf. phrase, 

£1323 E. E. Aim. P, B, 1034 To be con|>e in his courte 
^u coueytespenne. cupfiGestaRom, xliv.i74(Harl.MS.) 
The holy trenite, that covey tithe a man to be coupUd to him 
by penaunce. £ 144a York Myst. xxiii. 13 Longe haue Se 
coveyte for to kenne My fadir. *343 Ascham Toxoph. 
(Arb.l 102 Those be wiser men which couete to shoote wyde. 
*5S3 WALTON Angler 133 To which place [the Sea] they 
galmon] covet to swim, by the instinct of nature. 178a Miss 
Burney Cecilia fiSSa) I. 2 Her mind . .coveted to regmn its 
serenity. sSkoLp, Churchman VI. 169/1 Many a person 
. .has coveted to imitate the example, 
d. absol. 


£1340 Cursor M. 24639 (Fairf.) Ne for to couetle was me 
na bote 

e. fig. Said of flings. 

cz^St. Cwi/iie^ (Surtees) 272 Sene it is in aid sawe, 
pat kynde couey ts ay his lawe. *377 B. Googe HeresbacKs 
Hush. r. (1586) 33 b, Two sortes of Pea^e, the one sort 
ooveteth to climee alofl;, and runneth up uppon stickes. 
1778 W. Price Miit, Cormtb. 27 A coarse Quartz, which is 
the most impure, and covets no particular form. 

+ 2 . To desire with concupiscence or with fleshly 
appetite. Ohs. (or merged in 3), 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 60 Cuueiten mon, ofSer haben wille uorte 
heon iwilned of mon \ bo beoS heaued sunne, c X386 
Chaucer Pars. T. y 262 Concupiscence . . maketh hym 
coueite by coueitise of flesshly synne by sighte of hise eyen. 
CJM Destr. Troy 13820 Pi liegh lust, pat Jtou couetus 
vnkpdly to couple with me. 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour 
C vb, Sychem . , sawe her so faire that he coueyted her. 
1377 Googe Heresiach’s Hush. m. (1586) 138 b. The 
Rammes.. rather covet the olde Ewes, then the young. 

+ b. To desire to eat : to hanker after as food. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 10 These barbarous Angiqui 
covet their friends, whom they unbowell with a ereedv 
delight. ® ^ 

3. To desire culpably ; to long for (what belongs 
to another). (The oidinaiy sense.) 

rti3oo LUtle Cato xxvii, OJim: mennes ping with wronee 
Coueyte hit noujt m herte. a *340 Hampole Psalter ix,u 
Pat thynge pat bai wickedly couaited. £1386 Chaucer 
e ars. I , y 670 Coueitise is for to coumte swiche thynges as 

thou hast nat..with-out rightful nede. 1477 Earl rIvers 

(Caxton) Dt^es 27 To coueyte that that he may not haue. 
loll Bible Ex. tsx, 17 Thou, shalt not couet thy neighbours 
house, thou shalt not couet thy neighbours wife . . nor any 
thing that IS thy neighbours. 1784 Cowper Task v. 227 
Industry m some To improve and cultivate their just de- 
mesne Made^ others covet what they saw so fair. x83S 
Austin (1879) I. xxi. 430 If I wish for a watch 

hangingina watchmafcer’swiadow. .1 am guilty of coveting 
my neighbour's goods (provided that the wish recur fr& 
quently), 

b. absol. 

WvcLrp Rom, vu. 7 Thou schalC not coueite. e 1440 
York Myst, xx.zgo The x** [comaundment] biddis 
coveyte. 1611 Bible Prov. xxi. 26 Hee coueteth greedily 
all the day long. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 77a The garden. . 
needs no fence. For there is none to covet, all are full. 

c. mthinf. Obs. march. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi, 19 He. .was puy sound thurgh 


I ano]>er]>at coueited to be sowdan. 1535 Coverdale il/z££t% 
iL 2 When they coi’et to haue londe, they take it by violence. 
1601 R. Johnson Ringd. kCommw. (1603) 17 Envying the 
greatnes of Charles the Emperour, and coveting to sur- 
p.ssse him. 

I f 4 . intr. a. To Inst. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Gal.y.^ 17 The fieisch coueitith [Vulg. con- 
cupis.ii] a^en the spirit, sothli the spirit a3ens the fieisch, 
£ 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 385 Hie ilessh coueiteth agayn 
the spirit. 

fb. To ha.ve inordinate or culpable desire 
for, after. Ohs. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. lx. To coveyte for it [golde 
or sylver] doth aryse Onely engendered upon the melancholy. 
zSpt Shaks. I Hen, VI, v. iv. 145 He rather keepe That 
which 1 haue, than coueting for more Be cast from possibi- 
lity of all. 1611 Bible I TiV/i. au. 10 Money.. which while 
some coueted after, they haue erred from the faith. 

f c. To have an inclination or drawing to. Ohs. 
1320 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 6 b, A fysshe in spaw[n]ynge 
tyme wyl coueyte to the cMme water. 

Covet, var. of Covid. 

Covetable (k»-vetab’l), a. [fl Covet + -able. 
Cf. F. convoitable (Oresme 14th c.;.] To be coveted 
or ardently desired ; greatly desirable. 

£ 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 3 Delitabill and couayta- 
bill es Jje name of Ihesu, £1477 Caxton yason 59 b, 
The most fayr. and the most couoy table of the foure. 1611 
CoTCR., Convoitable, Couetable, fit to be coueted, or lusted 
after. 1824 Dibdin Lib. Comp, 616 Mr. Drury’s copy con- 
tinues to be a most covetable gem. 1862 Ruskin Mnnera P. 
(1880) 30 The pomtion. .would hardly seem a covetable one. 

Coveted (k»'veted),>^/, a. [f. as prec. -f -ED.] 
Greatly desired or wished for. 

*873 Jevons Money (1878) 4 Hie odd property which its 
advertisers are willing to give for some coveted article. 1^1 
Latu T’zwtffXCII. 123/1 The status, .is no longer a coveted 
honour. 

Coveter (ktJ'vetaj). Also 4 couetonr, -eyter, 
6 covoiter. [f. Covet v. -l- -ode, -es2 3 : cf. F. con- 
voiteur.'] One who covets or is given to coveting. 

<^*374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 262 The couetour that was 
so nyce. 138a Wvclif i Cor. x 6 We ben not coueyteris of 
yuehs. 1334 Philpot Exam. 4 Writ. (Porker Soc.) 326 
Covoiters of newelties and busy bodies. 1731 Medley 
Kolheiis Cape G, Hope II. 272 Of these floweis the Euro- 
pean women at the Cape aie great coveters. 1830 Tati's 
Mag, 32/1 The coveters of his tenement. 

Coveting (ks'vetii)), vbl. sb. [f. Covet -f 
-iNG 1 .] The action of the vb. Covet. 

£ X31S Shoreham 22 Let ounde and wrethe and covey tynge. 
1382 WveuF Rom. vi. 12 Regne not synne in gome deedly 
body, that ge oheische to his coumtingis. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xiv. IS9 That dyamand schold be goven frely, with 
outen covey tynge, x6ix Shaks. Cymb. n. v. 25 Ambitions, 
Couetings, change of Prides, Disdaine. «i66s J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (X867) 226 The zealous desires or 
covetrags of men after spiritual things, 2877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor. xi. 260 A county so rich and splendid could 
scaice^ fail to awaken covetings. 1887 Rusicm in Pall 
Mall G, 15 Nov. 3/t Nothing made Carlyle more contemp- 
tuous than this coveting of ‘happiness *. 

Co'veting*, ppL a. [f. as prec, + -ing 2.] That 
covets. 


= , ‘a • oe w. 1531) auy A couetyng desyre 

to fulfyll the commaundementes of God. 1711 Shaftesb, 
^larac, ii. li. (1737) II. 155 A Coveting or Avaritions 
Temper. 

Hence Co'vetiug'ly/xtfz'. 

138a Wvclif i Thess. ii, 8 We desyringe gou coueityngly 
. . with gi-eet loue, wolden bitake to gou. .the gospel of God. 
*S99 JoNSoN CyHihia’s Rev. v. iL Wks. (Rtldg.) 07/2 
Phantaste. Most covetingly ready, Amorphus. 

tCovetise. Obs. or arch. Forms; 3-5 00- 
ueytiae, 3-7 (9) cou-, covetise, 3-6 -yse, (4 
COU-, covatis(e, -aittiyse, -aittise, -aitig, -aites, 
-aytiso, -aityse, -etis, -etteis, -attise, -eiteise), 
4~‘6 COU-, covatyse, -aitise, -©tys, -©ityse, 4-6 
•eitise, (5 cou-, ooveiteig, -tice, oou-, oovytise, 
-tyce, -tys, -atys, cowatice), 5-7 covetice, (6 
oouytis,-y tes, -itis,-©ytyi8e,-atyoe), 6—7 covetise. 
[a, OF. coveiitse (in I3tlic. covoitise, later convoi- 
iise), representing a L. type *cvpidit-itia for *cu- 
piditia, app. after the types *ctipiditdre and *ntpi- 
ditosus of vb. and adj. ; see Covet, Covetous.] 

1 . Ardent, excessive, or inordinate desire : hist. 
Const, of or inf. 

[laga Britton i. v. § ii Pur covey tise del eschete.] a 1300 
Cursor Afl 28627 (Cott. Galba) Ogains pride prmer may rise, 
laslin for flesh couatyse. c X340 Ayenh. 137 Vor aseraoche 
ase ber is an holy piede : alzuo her is an holy coueytise and 
an h^olye enuye. X382 Wycuf Dan. xiii. 7 Thei hrennyden 
HI the coueitise of hir [Susatine]. c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
J 779 ihe coueytise of eyen folwith the coueytise of the 
(Roxb.) 3842 [Generides] than on 
zIb £1 couetise. 1508 Fisher Wks. 

(1876) 263 No coue^se of ryches shall than grene the body. 

"^be other, .pursueth after the 
slear [gayer] wiUi inedible care and couetise to reuenge. 

Ptiuikw, Mag. LXI. 639 Shakspeare , . was moie act- 
uated by poetical precept and impulse than by any sensual 
cowtise for the venison of old Sir Thomas Lucy] 
b. (with//.) An inordinate desire, a lust. 
ci3V> Ayenh. 125 Temperance, .dret alle |>e couaytises of 
Jie wordle. 1388 Wvclif Ecclns. xviii. 30 Go thou not 
wuemses [1382 lustK]. iS34Whitinton 
OJ^ces 1. (1340) 2x In suohe lyhei-alyte there is moste com- 
nmnly annexed a covetyse to rohbe and reve by injurye 
a. spec. Inordinate or excessive desire for the ac- 
ijuisition and possession of wealth, etc, ; esp. of 


possessing what belongs to another; = Covetous- 
ness 2. 

tW7 R. Glouc. (1724) 46 pat for couetise art ycome so for fro 
pe Est, To wilne cure lutel gpd. a 2M_o Cursor M. 27194 
(Cott.) Quar pouert or ani couaittise did him to pat sin to rise. 
a 2400 Relig, Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) =3 The fyfte 
dedly syne es eouetyse and pat es ane vnmesurabill luffe to 
haffe erthely gudes. c 2400 Rom. Rose 203 Coveitise is evere 
wode. To gripen other folkis gode. 2309 Fisher Fun. 
Serin. Ciess Richmond''N'ks. (1876) 291 Auaryce and coue- 
tyse _she_ moost hated_. 2550 Crowley Epigr. 689 Nowe if 
prodigalitye or couetise be vyce. 1623 T. Adams Blache 
Deviil 57 Pride must he turned to humility, covetice to 
charity. 1642 Jek. Taylor Episc. (1647) 355 A Clergy man 
must not be covetous, much lesse for covetise must he 
neglect his cure, a 2632 Brome DamoiseUe i. i, Wks. 1873 
I. 381 Your sinfull Covetise. 

TT By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
wiiUen for Covetous. 

^77 Norton Ord. Alch. i. in Asbm. (1652) 17 With pro- 
mise they please the Covetise . .The Covetise is brought to 
threed-bare clothes. 

t Co'vetiveness. Phrenol. Ohs. [See -ive.] 
= Acquisitiveness. 

281s Spurzheim Physiogn. Syst. Pref. 10, I know that 
covetiveness is a pleonasm, but this fault is observed in 
many other words... I have added iveness solely for the 
[ sake of uniformity. i8ai Nevi Monthly Mag. II. 596 She 
has the organ of covetiveness, and steal she must. 2827 
Hone Every-day Bk, II, 1x23 Were these ‘stolen’ looks 
occasioned by ‘ covetiveness', or ‘self-love?' 

Covetous (kxi-vetas), a. Forms : 4 cou-, cov- 
eitns, -aitus, -eytous, -aytous, -etus, -aitous, 
4-5 COU-, coveitous, -atus, 4-6 -etoua(e, 5 cou-, 
ooveitose, -etows(e, -ettus, cowatouss, 6 oove- 
tuous, -teous, 4- covetous, [a. OF. coveitus, -os 
(in 13th c. covoiteus, later convoitenx) =Pr. cobeitos, 
cubitos L. *cnpidit-osns, f. cupidiids (cf. calami- 
tdsus from cnlamiias) : see Cupidity and -ous.] 

1 . Having an ardent or excessive desire of (or 
^foi^ anything ; eagerly desirous to do, have, or be. 

a ryaa Cursor M. 25802 (Cott.) pou man pou has ben to 
couetus, Abote wedds wining fiius. a 2300 Floriz ^ Bl. 367 
Whanne pu lest him pe cupe iseo. . He' wile be wel coveitus. 
2393 Go'N's& Conf. III. 180 Of gold to ben to covetous. 

£ 2430 Merlin 634 Desirous to luste and covetouse to do 
chiualrie. 2399 Shaks. Hen. V. iv. iii. 24 By loue, I am 
not couetous for Gold. 1602 Marston Ant. ^ Mel, j, Wk.s. 
1B56 1. 24 How covetous thou art of novelties 1 1633 J. 
Done Hist. Sepiua^ni 140 How he might be made covet- 
ous to heare many things. 1699 Reay in Pepys' 
Diary VI. 191 The acquaintance of this man, of which I 
am veiy covetous. 178a Cowper Table Talk 75 Covetous 
only of aviituous piaise, 1848 Macaulay /Aff, IL 
X89 As covetous of power and as impatient of lestiaint as 
any of the Stuarts, 

D. Of actions : Eager. 

2632 Wharton tr. Rothman’s CMrom. Wks. (1683) 337 A 
more Covetous and diligent search. 

2 . Culpably or inordinately desirous of gaining 
wealth or possessions; esp. of that which belongs 
to another or to which one has no right ; greedy, 
grasping, avaricious. 

»i3oo Cursor M. 23750 (Cott.) pe flexs es ai to filthes fus, 
Pe werld nithful _and couatus. 2340 Ayenb, 80 pe proude 
zekp ping worpsMpuol. pe couaytous ping uremuol. 2382 
Wycuf z Tim. iii, 3 It bihoueth a byschop for to be . . not 
coueitous. c 1400 Beryn 2245 The Steward is a couetouse 
man, that long hath desirid A knyfT I have in kepeing. 
2488 Caxton Chast, Goddes Chyld. 60 Ryches encreaseth 
auaryce in a couetous man, 1332 T. 'Wilson Logike (1580) 
22b, The covetous man. .desireth still to have, beyng never 
content. 2386 A. Day Eng. Secretarie ii, (1625) 93 The 
Iirodigall and the covetous doe offend alike, for neither doe 
live as they ought, 1634 Whitlock ZootomiangS Covetous, 
that IS, Ravenous after what is anothers. a 2672 Wood 
Life (1848) 1 13 A covetuous civilian and public notary. 
1683 tr, Erasmus’ Moriae Enc, 79 One is so couetous that 
he hues poor to dye rich. 2862 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 
19 The stronger, shrewder, or more covetous men. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Proceeding from cupidity or 
aval ice. 

1393 Gower Conf. HI. 158 The covetouse flatery, Which 
many a worthy king deceiveth. 1494 Pabyan Chron, vi, 
clxxxvii. 189 Ottho, with this couetous promesse deceyued, 
etc. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus^ Ixiv. 146 They . . F ear no covet- 
ous oath, all false free promises heed not. 

U By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for Covetise, covetousness, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23x47 (Gott.) pe couaitiis, for-soth to tell, 
S?? saule bro^ht to hell. ^ 1400 DestT, Tfoy X1759 
Till he caght was in couetouse, & cumbrit hym seluen. 
1468 Poston Lett, No, 382. II. 313 The unkyndnesse and 
covetuse that was shewed me. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 
783 For anger and not for covetous, the Protector, .spoyled 
her of al that ever she had. 

Covetously (k»-vet3sli), adv. [f, prec,-f-LY2,] 
In a covetous manner ; with cupidity. 

X382 Wycuf .SseA. xxii. 12 Gredili, or coueytonsly, thou 
falMy chalenmdist thi neigbouis. 1535 Covehdale Hab. ii. 

9 VVo ynto him, that couetously gathereth euell gotten 

f oodes in to his house. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv, iii. 408 If 
. e couetously reserue it, how shall’s get it? x^i Hinde 
't- 26 So earthly minded, and covetously affected- 

289o_ Pall Mall G, 18 Jan. 2/3 To. .listen covetously to the 
musical whistle of the widgeon. 

Covetousness (ko vetasnes). [f, as prec. + 

-NESS.] 

1 1 . Strong or inordinate desire {of). Ohs. 
i486 RA. St. Albans B viij b, Who so for couetesnese of 
niengleses the tyme of his hqwke mewj-ng. 1560 Uecon 


COVEY. 


COW. 


Neva Caiech, (1844) 122 The covetousness of money is the 
root of all evil. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 20 At last 
the couetousnesse of the come ouercame him. 1595 Shaks. 

IV. ii. 29 When Worlcemen stiiue to do better then 
wel, They do confound their skill in couetousnesse. 

2 . Inordinate and cnlpable desire of possessing 
that which belongs to another or to which one has 
no right. 

1536-M Tindale Mark vii. 22 Oute of the herte of men 
proceade . . theeft, coveteousnes, wickednes. 1553 Eden 
Treat. Nev)e Ind. (Arb.) 34^ Declaring the couetousnes of 
the Spaniardes to be vnsaciable. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih, 
I. vi. 26 Desire of Riches [is called] Covetousnesse : a name 
used alwayes in signification of blame. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. I. 54 Casting the eyes of covetousness upon the whole 
of the property, 1879 M. Arnold Equality Mixed Ess. 49 
We understand by covetousness the longing for other peo- 
ple’s goods. 

Covey (ko’vi), ji.l Forms ; 5 cone, coneye, 
6-7 oovie, coovle, (6 cooui), 7 couvie, oovye, 
5-8 covy, 5- covey. [ME., ad. OF. rwA, mod.F. 
couvie brood = It. Rom. type *cub-ata, lit. 

a hatching, f. L. cttbare. It. eovare, F. couver to sit, 
incubate, hatch.] 

1 . A brood or hatch of partridges ; a family of 
partridges keeping together during the first season. 
(Sometimes also of grouse, ptarmigan, etc.) 

c 1440 Protttp. Parv. 96/2 Covey of pertrychys (H. P. 
coue, or couy). 1486 Bk. St. Albans B iij b. £at yowre 
spanyellis fynde a Couy of partrich3’s. 1383 Stanyhurst 
^fieis HI. (Arb.) 77 This cooui rauenouse [of harpies] . . 
They gripte in tallants the meat. 15 ^ PaMe with n 
Hatchet E ij, There is not a better Spanmell in England to 
spring a couie. 1603 Holland PlntarcKs Mor. 219 The 
partridges . . together with their coovie of young birds. 
16x4 T. Adams Devifs Banquet 119 Sinne is., like the 
Partridges, which flye by Coueys. xyao Gay Poems (174s) 
1, 19 1 m fluttering coveys from the stubble rise, xjw 
Pennant Zool.^ Partridge (lin) 1.3^5 A partridge followed 
by a large covey of very young birds. 183S Sir J. Ross 
Narr. ^nd Voy. ix. 132 A covey of ptarmigans. x868 Dilke 
Greater Brit, 1 . 141 The sage-brush, .gave shelter to a few 
coveys of sage-hens. 

fig. and transf. A family, party, or set (of 
persons or things). 

xgpo Greene Fr. Bacon v. (1630) 16 Here’s.. a couie of 
Cockscombes. ax6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Elder Bro. iv. iv, 
Who are they in the corner? As I live, a covey of fiddlers. 
X64X Sanderson Serm. (i68x) II. App. 9 There are so 
many Covies of New Doctrines wrung ui> ever and anon. 
a x6ox Fuller Worthies m. X24 . 1 never did spring such a 
Covye of Mathematicians all at once, xflay De Quincev 
Murder Wks. IV. 76 The whole covey of victims was thus 
netted, xigg Thackeray Virgin, xxvii, A whole covey of 
truEWS was ranged in one corner. 

t Covey, 06 s. [perh, derivative of CovB 
in its OE. sense of 'closet', etc.] A pantry. 
XS93 Fites ^ Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 68 From the cellar- 
door to the pantry or covey-door. Ibid 77 A little vault at 
the west end of the Frater house like unto a pantry, called 
the Covey. [x86x OurEtiglUh Home So The pantry, called 
by ancient housekeepers the covey.] 

Covey (kJu'vi), j 3.3 slang or vulgar, [f. CovB 
j^. 2 -h-t 4 ,] Little ‘cove’. (Used of an intimate 
or associate: cf. Chafhb.) 

x8ax P. Egan Life in Lottd 287 The covey was no 
scholard, as he asserted. 1838 Dickens O. Twist viii, 

‘ Hullo ! my covey, what's the row? ’ x8w Barham Ingol, 
Leg., Hamilton Tight, ‘What a rum old covey is Hairy- 
faced Dick ! ' 

t Co'vey, sb.^ Obs. (See quot.) 

a\ 66 j SKaasiesLEtymol.,Botatt., Covey, vel sweet Covey, 
pro Muscovy \-aErodium moschatum (Brittendc Holland)]. 
+ Covey, sb .6 Obs, Perh. = Cohtbt, Comvot 
( hut of earlier date). 

c 1333 Coer de L, 6367 Al that nyght, with fayr covey, 
They rede forth by the way. 

+ Co*vey, Obs. *10 hatch ; see CouvET. 
Co-vibrate : see Co- fref, i, 
t Covid (k»*vid). Anglo-Ind. Obs. Also 7-8 
covet, 7 (coveld. ? misprint for coveed), 8 oovit. 
[ad. Fg. covado, Flemish ell, cubit] A lineal 
measure formerly used in India : its length vaiied, 
at different places and times, from 36 to 14 inches. 

1685 Plot in Phil. Trans. XV. 1032 A China Covet (i.e. 
a piece 23 inches and ii long) being worth 80 Tale. 1698 
Fryer Acc, E. India ^ Pers. 206 (Y.) Measures of Surat 
are only two ; the Lesser and the Greater Coveld . . 
the latter of 36 inches English. 1730 in J. T. Wheeler 
Madras in Olden Time (i86x) II. 338 (Y.) Four large pillars, 
each to be six covids high, ancf six covids distance one from 
the other. 2737 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind, xxix. 366 
He wants so many Covets of Ground to dig in. x8o3 Capt. 
Elmore in^ Naval Chron, VIII. 383 Covids, of fourteen 
and a half inches long. 

Covie, obs. f. Covby. 

Co-villager: see Co- pref, 3 b. 

Covin (k»‘vin), sb. Forms : 4-6 oou-, eovyjie, 
4-9 00U-, oovine, covin, 4-7 oou-, oovyn, (4-5 
COU-, koueyne, 5 oouuyne ; Sc. co'wyn(e, oov- 
yng), 6 covene, 6-7 coven ; also in Sc. 5 con- 
wyn(e, 6 oonvine, -uene, 6-7 conuyne, con- 
ueene. [a. OF. comn, couvin, cuvin masc., more 
usually comne, couvine, -yne, covaine, couvaine, 
sometimes convine, -vigne fern. late L. convenium 
(in Du Cange, of date iai8, 'in eodem pacto et 
convenio’), and its pi. convenia, or fern. sb. of 
same form ; f. convena one who comes together 
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with others, f. convenire to come together, Con- 

vene.] 

fl. A nvunber of persons confederate together, a 
confederacy, company, band. Obs, 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 303 pe erle of Ascetelle, 
Sir Jon Corny n, Baden auh sonne, I telle, & pretty of her 
Couyn. c 1374 Chaucer Beetle. 1. iv. ex, I se he felonus 
couines of wikked men abounden in ioie and in gladnes. 
X4XS Hoccleve To Sir % Oldcastle 2i Fro cristen folk to 
hethenly couyne. 15x3 Douglas Mneis vii. xii. 29 A 
thousand men he led ofhis convine From Coreite tile citie 
Agyline. 

1 2 . Private agreement, compact, covenant ; often 
with unfavourable connotation. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Fayies of A. ir. xxxviL 158 They muste 
kepe wel that theyre couyne and entreprise be not accused 
nor knowen. 13x3 Douglas rEfteis vii. v. 168 For the 
maist part of our conuene and hand To me sal be to tuiche 
3our kingis hand. JbieL vni. i. 9 All Latium a.ssemblit, 
sone controvit Ane coniuratioun or haisty couvyne. Ibid, 
XU. iii. loi This convyne and trety. x^3-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Coiiio. .Covine or confederacie in doing of any 
thing. [xSaS Scott F. M. Perth xxvi. Such burghers as 
have covine and alliance wnth the Highland clans.] 

+ b. A ‘ combination* or imwn (not known to 
the law). Obs. 

[xgdz Act 34 Edw, III, c. g Totes alliances & covignes 
des Maceons & Carpenters . . sermentz entre eux faites 
ou affaires, soient desore anientiz & anullez de tout.] 1764 
Burn Poor Laws ix All alliances and covins of masons and 
carpenters, .shall be void. 

3 . A privy agreement between two or more to 
the prejudice of another ; conspiracy, collusion. 

1373 Barbour Bruce iv. xii, I wat nocht-.quham with 
he maid the cowyne. X393 Gower Coef. III. 139 The 
treson of Cateline . . and the covine Of hem that were of 
his assent. 1531 Beal. Laws Eng. xxvi. By assent and 
coven of the partyes he shall make defaulte. 1594 West mid 
Pi, Symbol,, CJeancerie § 36 If thone make a false plea of 
covin betweene him and the defendant. 1607 Cowel In- 
terpr,. Covine is a deceitful assent or agreement between 
two or more to the prejudice of another. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) II. 412 From the collusion and covin between 
the tenant for years and the remote remainder-man, 

4 . Fraudulent action of any kind to the injury of 
another ; fraud, deceit, treachery, arch. 

137s Barbour Bruce rx. 14 Thai tald the king all the 
covyng [Ediu. MS, conwyne] Of lohn Cwmyne. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 631 By couyne of the ^ene, they were 
all iii. in great daunger. 25x4 Fitzherb. ^tst. Peas (1538) 
100 Yf any person do sell in grosse any wynes by fraude 
or covin contrary to the prises set. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon xviii. 50 Without tromperey or couyn. 1553 Gri- 
MALDE Cicero's Offices (1556) X32 When I demanded of 
him, what was Covine : he answered, when one thing is 
pretended, and an other done.. And this covine was ponnish- 
able by the lawes. i8ix Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. xii. 
XXI By the Couen of the French., and the Fopes Con- 
niuenoy. 17x0 M. Henry Comm. Prov. iv, 28 This re- 
quires us to pay our just debts without fraud, covin, or 
delay. 1877 Fraser’s Mag, XVI. 226 Mulcted of my right 
by thy fraud and covin, 

•)*6. Secret contrivance or device; secret or privy 
intent. Ohs, 

CX350 Will, Paleme 952 Sche..knew al is koueyne for 
oujt he koujie hide. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 42 For yet was 
never such covine That couth ordeine a medecine To thing, 
which God in lawe of kinde Hath set. c 1450 Merlin xix. 
306 To discure nought of youre coveyne. 

t6. Internal condition; manner of being. Obs. 
[V^ery common in OF,] 

c 1350 Will, Paleme 3x47 , 1 knowe al )>e couyne of cuntre 
how 3e went. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 30X He spent the 
cowyn of the land^ And quha the castell had m hand. 
Ibid. XIII. 122 Lordingis, now luk that abe Worthy and of 
gud covyne be At this assemble, and hardy. C1380 Sir 
Femonb. 1227 Let me wih hem speke a hxowe For to wyte 
wat hay be & hure couyne y-knowe. 14139 Caxton Faytes 
of A.i. vii. 18 Serchyng aueway the state and couuyne of 
his aduersaires. 

+ Covin, V. Obs. [a. OF. covenir (now con- 
venir) to agree, be agreed, etc.] irons. To agree 
upon. To be covined : to be agreed. 

1393 Gower Coef, I. 79 Whan they he covined, They 
feignen for to make pees, c 1470 Harding Chron, clxxv. 
iv. By false confederacie Bytwene hym and therle of Mar- 
owe, Couened fully be fore cast traytorie. 

t Co’viner. Ohs, One guilty of covin or fraud ; 
a covinons person. 

xi|93 Dee Diary (Camden) 43 He called me spitefully 
couiner {printed coniver], I told him that he did lye in so 
saying. 

Covings (kJu’vir;), sb, [f. Cove j^.i.] 

1 . An arched or vaulted piece of building, as^he 
curved soffit of a projecting upper part of a build- 
ing (see quot. 1703), the arching of a coved ceiling; 
coved work. 

1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser xaa When Houses are 
bmlt projecting forth over the Ground-plot, and that is., 
turn’d with a Quadrant of a Circle . . of Timber, which is 
Lathed and Flaistei’d. .under which People may walk dry 
. .such Work is commonly call'd Coveing. 174a Mrs. De- 
laney Life 4 r Corr, IL 190 The new wall is almost built 
up, and the covings are now putting up in the little parlour. 
i86x Bbresf. Hope Eng. Catludr. rgth C. vi. 224 Roofs, 
of which the transverse internal section shows an arch 
either curvilinear, .or many sided (which is the case with a 
polygonal coving). x88x A thenaum 5 Nov. 603/2 The roof, 
which has the outline of a mansard, or coving. 

2 . pi. The inclined or curved sides of a fireplace, 
approaching each other toward the back. ' 

1796 Rumford Ess. 1 . 3x7 The vertical sides of a Fire-place, 


or the covings (as they are called). 1833 J. Holland Mattuf. 
Metal II. 167 The covings, or sides, of a fire-place, are 
now commonly placed in an oblique position. x88a Wor- 
cester Exhib. Cainl. iii, 6 Range^ with.. plate rack, and 
tiled covings. 

Go'viug, ppl, a. rare. [f. Cove v. -h -ino- 2.] 
Forming an arch or vault ; coved. 

1854 Wiseman Fabiala i. i. 3 The coving roof leaves 
a large square opening in its centre. 

t Go'vinliche, adv. Obs. rare. [f. CoviN-f 
-liche, -LY 2.] In agreement, with one accord. 

c X314 Guy Warw. (A.) 979 pai seyden al coumliche, pe 
dome was 3ouen sikerliche[i5m c, version wyth oon assente]. 
Gon in ona (kp'vinas), a. "iObs. Also 6-9 ooveri- 
ous, [f. Covin + -OHS.] Of the nature of covin; 
collusive ; fraudulent, deceitful. 

1370 Act 13 Elis, c. 5 § 2 Such guileful, covinous or fraud- 
ulent Devices and Practices. _XS98 I.kiszk'b.cib, Alienations 
in Bacon’sWks., For the restraint of making those inordinate 
and covenous leases of lands. 1607 Cowel Interpr., s. v, 
Paine pleader. It signifieth. .a false, covenous, or collusory 
manner of pleading. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 529 
Making voluntary or fraudulent and covinous conveyances, 

Go'vinously, adv, [f. prec, + -LY 2.] By col- 
lusion; fraudulently. 

1530 Wardmote Laws in Stood s Surv. (ed. Strype 1720) 
II. V. xxii, 423/1 If any have covenously, fraudently, or un- 
duly obtained the freedom of this city, 1603 Warner Alb. 
Eng. Epit. (16x2) 387 Pxetending . . the said Edmund . . for 
his deformitie to bee couinously put besides the Kingdome. 
184S Arnould Mar. Insttr. (1866) II. in. ii, 712 Eveiy species 
of fraud and knavery covinously committed. 

Co-visit, sb, [See Co- 3 a.] Joint visit. 

1823 Lamb Lett. (1888) II, 76, 1 am afraid our co-visit 
with Coleridge was a dream. 

Covit, var. of Covid. 

Covorly, corrupt form of Cavallt. 

1887 J. F. Keane 3 Vears Wand. Life II. ii 77 , 1 caught 
so much fish, .as ‘ old- wives', young covorly, and skipjacks. 
Co-votary: see Co- pref. 3b. 

Covy, Covyk, obs. ft (^ovey, Convict v. 

Cow (kau), sbf Forms : smg. 1-4 cu, 3-4 ku, 
3-6 oou, kou, kow, 4-7 cowejkowe, (5 cough, 
6 coowe), 3- cow. Plural cows, kine (kain), 
north, kye (kai) : see below. [A Common Tent, 
and Common Indo-germanic word: OE. cii = 
OFris. kil, OS. c 6 (MDu. koe, Du. koe, LG. kd), 
OHG. chuo (MHG. huo, G. ktilC), Icel. kyr, acc. 
and dat. hi {i—kA-z, Sw., Da. ko, koe) :— OTeut. 
*kou-z, *k$-z, fem. :— Aryan g^ous, acc. g^dm, 
whence Skr. gdiis, gam, gav-, go-, Gr. jSows, ^of-, 
00 ; L. bos, bov; bo-, ox ; the word being of both 
genders outside Teutonic. 

The ii in OE., Fris» and ON., against the original 0 re- 
tained in OS. and OHG., is perh. to be eimlained from an 
original Teutonic inflexion kS{u)s, kOm, k&mez, kiwi, pi. 
kiwes, kiwim, kt^ipniz, whence, by regular passage of 
original Oiv before vowels into H, gen. MUe, dat. kAi, pi. 
kf^, etc. Hence by levelling in the separate langs,, ki- or 
kA- (umlaut ^-}, throughout. (Fiof. Sievers.) 

The OE. inflexion was : Sing. gen. cue, c 4 , later, 
after c-stems, cuus, ctls ; dat. cy ; PI. nom. acc. c^e, 
cj, gen. ctia, later, after n-stems, ctina, north, cyna ; 
dat. ciittm. The umlaut pi, c^e, cy:— OTeut. 
'^k&wez, k 0 iz (cf. also ON. k^r, OS. koji, OHG. 
chttowi, chuoi {chuojC), chuo, Ger. kuhe) gave regu- 
larly ME. ky, kye, still retained in Sc. and N. Eng. 
But Southern Eng. at an early period took an ex- 
tended form later hym, kine, still used, with 
slightly archaic flavour, beside the later cows, which 
hardly appears before the 1 7th c. ME. kyn is to be 
compared with brethren, children, and other south- 
ern plurals in -n. In this particular case, the use of 
the gen. -fi..ciina, cyna (in lathc. cune, kyne) with 
numerals (see i b fl below), may have contributed 
to the prevalence of the l^n, kym form,] 

1 . The female of any bovine animal (as the ox, 
bison, or buffalo) ; most commonly applied to the 
female of the domestic species {Bos Taurus). 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 2085 Vacca cuu. 1085 O, E. Chron. 
Ne furSon. .an oxe ne an cu ne an swin. a taaS Ancr. R. 
416 Vor heonne mot heo henchen of kues foddre. Ibid 
418 Jif eni mot nede habben ku. exapo S. Eng, Leg. I. 
193/33 Heo bi-gan to milken ]>is cov. a 1300 Cursor M. 
6763 (Cott.) Ox or ass, or cou or scepe, C1380 Wvclif 
Wks. (1880) IX He hat stelih an oxe or a cowe. 1486 Bk. 
Si. Atbans Avb, Hoote mylke of a cowe. 1388 Shake. 
Tit. A. v. i. 3x Where the Bull and Cow are both milk- 
white, They neuer do beget a cole-blacke Calfe. 1738 
j. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 30a Milk, warm from, 
the Cow. 1819 Shelley Cyclops X29 Cow’s milk there is, 
and store of curdled cheese. 1833 Mayne Reid Boy Hunt. 
xiii, They are buffaloes . . two bulls and a cow. 1885-6 
{fCmas Card) Song, * Three Acres and a Cow ' i, We’re all 
to have a bit of land, and learn to speed the plough, And 
live for ever happy on Three Acres and a Cow. x886 Jesse 
CoLLiNGS in Times 25 Feb. 3/4 ‘ Three Acres and a Cow ‘ 
is the title of a leaflet issued by the Allotments and Small 
Holdings Association, 95 Colmore-row, Birmingham. This 
leaflet was.. the origin of the phrase. 

b, pi. a. I o:^e, cf, 3-4 kij, 4 kuy, 5-6 key, 
3- ky, kye, kie. (Now Sc. and north, dial.) 

c 8a3 Vesp. Psalter Ixvii. 31 Betwih eye folca [L. inter 
vaccas populoruni). c xooo C leric Gets, xxxiii. 13 Ic haebbe 
. .geeane eowe and Secelfe cy mid me. a i«ao Cursor M. 
4566 (Cott.) Fatt and faire kij \pihtr MSS. ky]. CX32S 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 1259 Bohe to cayce at he kart & Jm kuy 
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mylke. ^1330 R. BumtsE Ckron. TVeice (Rolls' 473 ® 

Wand ky. 1484 E. E. Wills (i88a) 57 . 1 ^“1 my wyt haf 
half my mylche kye. *git Pilton Churcku/, Acc. 60 
For iij key, xxxs. iS*a Douglas jEiuis xtu Prol 185 ^dy 
ky lowys, veilys by thame rynnis. 1534 Aci so ffeii. I'lIJ 
c. s § I Any person . . with. . . oxen, kye, or any other cattal. 
1596 DALaraiPLE tr. Leslie’s Hist. Sect. (1885) 29 In this 
Wod war nocht onlie kye hot oxne and hules snawquhyte. 
1607 Topsell Feur-f. Beasts (1673) 55 About April some 
take Kie to hire, which have none of their own, and other 
buy Kie to farme them out. 1664 Sir R. Fanshaw tr. 
Horaces Odes t. xxjti, Hot Calabrias goodly kye. 1786 
Burns Tvm Dogs 234 The kw stood rowtin i' the loan, xoyi 
Palgrave Lyr. Poeats 15 The sunny pastures of the kj’<t 
Gibbon Lack of Gold i, The song of the mllkinaid 
milking the kye 1^7 Holdemess Gloss, (E. D. S.\Aye, 
cows. In West Holdemess, ^r_is used to denote particular' 
herds, kiiie being used for cows in general. 

13. ?3-4 cun, ? 3-5 kyJi ;_4 ktiyn, kin \jfn. pL 
1 ouna, o;^a, 3-,q*CTine,*kyne, 4 kine], 4-5 kijn, 
kiyn, kyin, ky^n, kien, ken, kene, 4-6 kyen, 
kyne, keen(e, 6- kine. The spelling with » (is) 
is early s. w. ; c//t, hln, keen is Kentish.^ 

[C960 RirsAw. Gosp, Luke xiv. 19 Dael cyna ic bohte fife, 
r 1000 Cleric Gtn, xxxii. is Feowertig cuna.] ri30o A', 
AHs. 760 Oxen, schep, and eke kuyn {orig. ken, rinte slen). 
c 1305 St. Keneha *33 in E. E. P. (1862) S4 P« «« 
alle pe kyn pat half so modie mule 3eue. c 1303 Satire 
ibid, iss Tripis and kine fete and schepen heuedes. 1340 
Ayenb, 191 Alle i>e prestes Ken. 13.. Chroiu Eng. 592 in 
Ritson Met. Font. II. M4 Fif thousent fatte cun. 1377 
Langl. P. pi, B. VI. 142 To kepe kyne [v.rr. kyen(e, ken, 
kijn] in jw fclde. 138a WVcLir Ps. Ixvii. 31 In the fciyn 
[1388 kienl of puplis. C1386 Chaucer Hwhs Pr. T, ii 
Thre kyn t». rr. keen, ksme, kyen] and eek a scheep. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 30S (Matener) pe seuene kuyn. 
<11400 Ocioutan 672 Of ken and oxe. C1400 Maundev. 
{18391 xxvi. 260 Homes, .of ky3n. 14S3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
64/3 Two wylde kyen. 149s Treoisas Barth. De P. R. 
(WC de W.) xvin. ix. 850 Kenelowe whan they he a bullynge. I 
sSap More Ssifpl. Soulys Wk& 320/1 That he had them 1 
pieache to oxen & keene and their calues to. a 1533 Lo. Ber- | 
NERS Hiiott cv. 351 What in heefies keen and hogges. 1578 I 
Lvte Dodoens i. xxxviti. 56 Spurry is good . . fodder for 
oxen and kyen, for it causeth kyen to yeelde store of milke. 
iSgd Shaks. I Hen. /P", n. iv. SiQ Pharaohs leane Kine, 
Milton P. L. xt. 647 A herd of Beeves, faire Oven 
andfaiie Kine. 1868 Freeman Home. Co^. (1876) II. vii. 

46 She looked . .after her rents in money, kine, and honey. 

7. 7- OOWB. 

t6oj Topsell Fottr.f. Beasts (1673) ss Kine or Cowes 
which are the female of this kind. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. 
jfisi. (1776) III. 9 In Germany, Poland, and Switzerland, 
every peasant keeps two or three cows. 1877 H. A Leve* 
SON S^t in sftany Lands 314 Surely the same protection 
nught be afforded to the American bison by the enactment 
of laws preventing cows being lulled during certain times. 

8 . kyis (kaisi). 

(Raise appears to be only the Cheshire pronunciation of 
with ai or ail for (au). Sc. JCyis is perh. a double pi.) 
1378 Gude 4 Godlie Ballates (1868) 171 Friestis, tak na 
kyis [w/weryis]. a 18x0 Tannahill (18461 88 Quoth 

Tom of Lancashire, Thoose are foin kaise thai 'rt driving 
(here. 

2 . In many phrases and proverbial expressions. 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles in. 262 As becometh a kow to 

hoppe in a cage. 14 . Eight Goodly Questions viii. in 
Chaucers Whs. (ed. Bell) VIII. 189 God seudeth a shrewd 
cow a short home. 1547 J. Heywooo Deal. ii. L She is in 
this mariage As comely as a cowe in a cage, isna — Prov. 

4 Epigr. (1867) 43 Euery man ss he loueth. Quoth the good 
man, whan he kyst his coowe. 1599 Skaxs. Much Ado ii. 
i. 25 It is said, God sends a curst Cow short homes, but to 
a Cow too curst he sends none, x6xo A. Cooke Pope Joan 
in Hart Misc. (Malh.) IV. 95 Drinking, eating, feasting, 
and revelling, till the cow come home, as the saying is. 
xyd Swift Pot Conmersai. 158,1 warrant you lay a Bed 
till the Cows came home. ci7jrtMiss F. Graham iu Cham- 
bers iP<^. Poena Scot,{xi7^xs.T\so black cow [*niisfortuncl 
on your foot ne'er trode. e z8oa Hogg Song, Tween the 
gioamin and the mirk when the kye comes hame. 1873 J. 
C. W1LCOCK8 Sea Fiskemtan (ed. 3) lai * There,’ exclaimed 
Rogers, ' that 'ull hold us till all’s Slue, and the cows comes 
home in the morning'. 

„ "b. i To a cows thumb : to a nicety. \ Brown 
cow : humorous same for abarrel of beer. The cow 
•with the iron tail'. t.e. the pump. 

i68x W. Robertson Phraseol. 404 To a cows thumb, ad 
annasim. 1683 H. More Cttrson Red. 27 Mr. Gadbury 
. .will rectifie the Time to a Cows Inumh. a 1704 T. Brown 
Wks. (.fj6d) I. 40 CD.) Since you see 'tis as plain as a cow’s 
thumb, /old. 111 . 26 (D.) You may fit yourself to a cow’s 
thumb among the ^aniards. 17x3 Ramsav Gentle Shep- 
herd IU. ii Proi., The auld anes think it best With the 
brown cow to clear their een. 1798 J Middleton Snrv. 
Middlesex 3» A considerable cow-keeper in Surrey 
has a pump of this kind, which goes by the name of the 
famous black cow.. and is said to yield more than all the 
rest put together.^ *886_ All Year Round 14 Aug. 33 
The cow with the iion tail is still milked a great deal in 
London. 

3 . The female of certain other large animals, e.g. 
elephant, rhinoceros, whale, seal, etc., the male of 
which is called a bull. See BdlIi sb.'^ a. 

zysg [see Bull si.t a], 1766 Farrington in Pennant Zoot 
(18x2) 1 . xyz The vulgar name is sea calf, and on that account, 
the male is called the bull, and the female the cow. x886 
Guillemaro Cruise ofMarchesa I. 200 The female [of the 
Fur Seal], or cow as she is always termed, 
b. attrib. In sense of ‘ female ‘she-’. 

\^3 spring ia Lapt 184, 1 saw a magnificent cow elk 
quietly walking np the mountain-side. 

4 . trarnf. Ta. A timid, famt-heaited person, a 
coward. Obs. Cf. Cow-babt, -hbabted, Cowish 
a. 2. 


s38i B. R. tr. Herodotus n What a one shal I seeme to 
bee unto my Ladyf will she not thinke her^fe to.be 
coupled with a cowf x6ix Cotgr. s. v. Cner, The vwiest 
cow in a companie brags most. x6x6 R. C. Tunes Whtsile 
n. 731 Vain vpstart braggadochio ' heartlesse cow 
b. Applied to a coarse or degraded woman. _ 
1696 Phillifs, Cow. .the Emblem, .of a Lazy, I^onish, 
beastly Woman, who is likened to a Cow. 1891 Farmer 
Slang and its Analogues, Cow, a woman ; a prostitiue. 

6. Mining. A kind of self-acting biake with two 
prongs or horns used in ascending an inclined line 
of rails: see qnot. 1851. (Also called bull.) 

1834 O.D. KEs>i.E^eSa/eTransitJlaHw. Carriages on Tyne 
4 ]^ar (Newcastle) aS The cow is essential to the saleiy of 
the carriage ; for should the rope, the centre crooks, or 

the chains xhich connect the carriages together, hi.eak.jit 

takes firm hold of the ground, and thus sustains the 
carriages, which are prevented descending the plane. . xMo 
Whishaw Railw. Gi. Brit. 418 Each train is furnished 
with a cow, or trailer, for stopping the train. 1851 Ghhen- 
WELL Caal-ir. Terms Northnmb. 4 Dnrk. x; Cow, a wooden 
or iron fork, hung loosely upon the last waggon of a set, 
ascending an inclined plane. Its use Is to stick into the 
ground, and stop the set, in case of the rope breaking. ^ 


a gin. 

6. See quot. [Perh. not the same word.] 

X843 Marryat ilf. Violet xxxiit. note, A cow is a. kind of 
floating raft peculiar to the lyestern riseis of America, 
being composed of immense pine trees tied together, and 
upon which a log cabin is erected. 

7 . attrib, and Comb. 

Several of these appear aiieady ia OE., wbeie it is 
difficult to separate real compounds from syntactical com- 
binations, since the orig. genitive cite was, when contracted 
to rrJ, identical with the nom. But wheie it was really a 
genitive, the later form of the ease cOs, cnia often appeals 
as an alternative. Such are ai Mere, c& ctalj, ai doge 
(ftis iage) cow's eye, aie mesa cow’s dung, as horn [cuns 
horn) cow’s horn, ai ixgl cow’s tail. 

a. attrib. Of or belonging to a cow or cows, 
as cow-beef -breath, -broth, -butter^ -byre, -cheese, 
-crib, -flesh, -garth, -hair, \-hold, -kind, -pasture, 
-shed, -silicon, -stable, -stall, -yard', b. similative 
and parasynthetic, as ccw eye ; cow-bellied, -eyed, 
-like adjs. ; C. objective orobj, gen., tis cow-driver, 
-driving, -farmer, -jobber, -lifter, -lifting, -stealer, 
-stealing. 

1388 CoGAN Haven Health diL (1612) 113 *Cow-lnefe if 
it be young.. is better then both [ox-beef and bull-beef]. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 7 Apr. 7/1 Horseflesh was being sold 
in the parish as beef. .Very few outside of the trade were 
able to distinguish it from good cow-beef. 1367 Trial Treas, 
in Hazl. Dodsley Hit 272 This ^cow-bellied knave doth 
come from the cart 1832 Hawthorne Bliihedalt Rom, I. 
iv, 67 Let her. .help in the kitchen, and take, the *cow- 
breath at milking-tiroe. 1840 ULiti- Dtss. ^ Disc. (1839)!. 
146 A hundred millionii of human beings think it. .the most 
dreadful pollution to drink *cow-broth. c xooo Sax. Leechd. 
11 . 368 On hunige and on ’’cu buteran. 1543 Raynold Byrth 
Mankyudest^ Take an ounce of cowe butter. 1B87 A. S. Hill 
in Times 4 Aug. 8/3 The pi ocess by which it [bogus butter] 
is made to resemble cow butter. 1383 T. Stocker Civ. 
Warres Lowe C. i. 87 ^ A pounde of *Cowe cheese. x8r.i 
Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 33 Set on the carpenter to repair 
*cow-cnDS. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose 1 . 168 
Looking calm invitation at him out of her great, fine, pas- 
sionless, ‘'cow eyes, 1803 R, W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
II. 493 The milk is measured and served out.by the "cow- 
farmer. 1528 Faynel Saleme’s Regim. £ iij, He saytbe 
. . that '*cow e fleshe nourisheth modie. X570 Levins Manip. 
34/18 Y* “cowgarth, hottde, i8x* H. fe J[. Smith Rej. 
Addr., Archil. Atoms, I sing how casual bricks.. Encoun- 
ter'd casual *cowhair, casual lime. X64X Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 120 Shee letteth the mucke of the ‘‘cowe-holde 
to poore.folkes for 8d. a weeke. xysg Land. Gas. No. 
6171/3 Richard Foster. .“Cowjobber. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. 
B. XI. 33a pere ne was cow ne *cowkyndeJ>at conceyued 
hadde pat wolde belwe after boles. xvjS Hobbes Odyssey 
(xfrji) 245 Or man would quickly all cow-kind destroy. 
X774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist, (X77Q III. 18 When . .we have 
described the varieties of the cow kind, we shall pass on to 
the buffalo. x8a8-4a Tvtler Hist, Scot. (1864) ll. 405 In- 
dicted to stand his trial for fire-raising and "cow-lifting. 
x888 T'ihicx (Weekly Ed.) ax Dec. 4/3 A grand cowlifting 
expedition. 1728 Pope Dune. ii. 164 His be yon Juno of 
majestic size. With ‘'cow-like udders, and with ox-like eyes, 
*S ®3 hlS. Ace. St, yohn’s Hasp. Canterh., Rec, for a “Cow- 
pasture ijd. 1878 Emerson in Amer. Rev. CXXVl. 41s 
In our own door-yards and cow-pastures. x8S6 Act 49-50 
Viet, c. 49 § 9 Any ’’cowshed or other place in which an 
animal, .is kept. 1850 Sala Gas-light 4 D. 187 Black are 
the hedgerows.. and lonely “cowshippons. xigi Slihgsby 
Dsaiy (1836) 183 As you go by y-* “Cowstable to y* Ings. 
1817^ CoBBETTRm'iL V. S. (xBzzJ 4 The yard, cow-stable, 
pig-sty, hen-housc, 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser iv. 
(1863)269 She. .turned the coach-house into a "cow-stall. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 631 Neither his com- 
mands nor his example could infuse courage into that moh 
of “cowstealers. x8ao Shelley Hymn Merc, ii, A *cow- 
•stealing, A night-watching and door-waylaying thief, 1798 
Bloomfield FarmeVs Boy, Spring 186 Spring makes e’en 
a miry “cow-yard clean. 187a E. Peacock Mabel Heron 
I. 2^ The two apprentices were mending ‘ tumbrils’ in 
Mr. Todd’s cow-yard. 


8. Special combinations : cow-bailie ( Sc.), one 
who has charge of the cows on a common, etc, ; 
cow blackbird (see coxv bmtfmg below) ; cow- 
blakes (dial.), dried cow-dung used for fuel ; 
t cow-brawl, a transl. of F. ram des vaches'. 


cow-bog (U. S.), a species of beetle ; cow boat- 
ing ( U,S.) ~ Cow-BIBD a a ; t cow-carrier, a ship 
used for cattle transport; toow-oloom, a mixture 


of cow-dungand clay ; cow-clap, -clot, -dab (local), 
a plat of cow-dung ; cow-doctor, one who treats 
the diseases of cows ; cow-down, a down on 
which cows pasture, an upland common; cow- 
dong, the dong or excrement of cows ; hence cow- 
dung bob, cow-dong fly, a giob and fly used by 
anglers; cow-feeder, a dairy-farmer; foow-gang, 
a common on which cows pasture ; cow-girl, a 
girl who tends cows ; in U. S. fern, of Cow-Boy 3 ; 
cow’s grass, pasture for a cow cow-hitch, 
(Haul.), ‘a slippery or lubberly hitch’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-hk. 1867) ; cow hooks, hocks which 
turn inwards like those of a cow ; so cow-hocked 
ppl. a. (said of horses and dogs) ; cow-horn, the 
horn of a cow ; a horn used for calling cattle ; 
attrib, in cow-horn forceps (see quot.) ; hence tso^- 
TioxiioA ppl. a., shaped like a cows horn; cow- 
killer ant (U. 5 .), a Texan species of the family 
Mutillidw of hymenopterous insects ; i* oow-lask, 
diarrhoea in cows ; cow-lease, cow-paslure (see 
Lease sb.) ; cow-leech, a cow-doctor, ‘ one who 
professes to core distempered cows’ (J.); hence 
cow-leeching, the piofcssion of a cow-leech; 
oow-liok, a lock or curl of hair which looks as if 
it had been licked by a cow (cf, calf-lick) ; cow- 
man, (a) a man who attends to cows ; (^) a cattle- 
keeper or ‘ ranchman ’ in the western U. S. ; cow- 
meat, fodder for cows ; cow-milker, a mechanical 
contrivance for milking cows; cow-paps, local 
name of a marine polyp, Alcyonariwn digitatum ; 
cow-path, a path made or used by cows ; cow- 
pilot, a fish (Pomeuentrus saxatilis) of the West 
Indies and adjacent coast of the U. S. ; cow-plat = 
cow-clap ; cow-puncher ( U. Si), a cow-driver in 
the western States; so cow-pnnehing ; '\-oow- 
remover (U. S.) = Cow-oatcher ; cow-run, a 
common on which cows pasture ; cow-shark, a 
shark of the family ffexanchidee or Notidanidte ; 
cow-stone (local), a boulder of the green-sand ; 
cow-sucker, ? a hedge-hog ; cow-tick, an insect 
infesting cows ; cow-troopial =< Cow-bibd 2 a ; 
cow-whistle (Z 7 . Si), a whistle used by an engine- 
driver to scare cows from the line ; f cow- whit, 
a payment to the vicar in lieu of the tithe of milk ; 
cow- woman, a woman who tends cows. 

*837 Lockhart Scott ii, Auld Sandy^ Ormistpun, called 
from the most dignified part of his function the “cow haihe. 
1669 WoRLiDGB Syst. Agric, (x68i) 323 Casings^ or Cow- 
dlahes, Cow-dung dryed and used for fewel as it is in many 
places wheie other fewel is scarce. 1736 tr, KeysleVs Ttav. 
(1760) 1 . 174 On the recruits for the Swiss regiments piping 
or singing the ^cow-brawl, a common tune ainong the 
Alpine boors. x88o Nexu Virginians L 103 Theie is ahlack 
one nearly ain, long, .and nearly an inch across, .with yel- 
lowish .spots on its back, which they call — I know not why 
—the “cow-bug. 1844 De Kay Zoel. H.Y. ii. Birds 143 
The “Cow Bunting, Cow Blackbird, or Cowpen-bird, de- 
rives its various names from the circumstance of its follow- 
ing cattle in the fields. x666 Land. Gass. No. 68/1 Two Fleets 
. . the‘'Cow Carriers from Ireland, and the Bristol Fleet from 
Virginia. 1660 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 184 Wiker- 
Hives made with spleets of Wood, and daubed with “Cow- 
cloom tempered for that purpose. 17x0 R. Ward Lt/e 
H. More 190 Nothing, .hut a ’'Cow-Clot. 1780-6 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Odes R. Academicians Wks. 1790 L 117 Let but 
a “cowdah show its grass-green face. 1^89 Trans. Soc. 
Arts VII. 73 The ignorance of ‘Icow-doctors. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric, Devon (XS13) 232 Allowance of 3 per cen^ 
on the gross produce of the dairy for losses, cow doctor and 
other contingenc expenses. 1724 S. Switztr Pract, Fruit 
Gard. VIII. Iij# (1727) 323 In dryish upland pastura ground, 
in sheep-walks and ‘‘cow-downs. Z793-X8S3 Agric, Survey 
IVilis, XT (E. D. S.) Cow commons, called cow downs. x6a6 
Bacon Sylva | 401 'The Seed . . having been stcMed all 
night in Water mixed with “Cow-dung. 1839 E, D. Clarke 
7 V<iz;. Z18/1 For fuel they burn weeds gathered in the 
steppes, as well as bundles of reed and cow-dung. 1880 
Bofs own Bk. 263 “Cow-dung-bob is found under cow- 
dung, and resembles a gentle. 1787 Besx At^ling (ed.a) 
102 The “Cow dung fly . .is used in cold windy days. 1867 
F. Francis Angling \i. (1880) 205 The Cow-dung, or Lion 
fly. .is one of the most useful of the land flies. 1805 Edtn. 
Rev. VII. 32 Our author, .found the trade of a “cow feeder 
a singularly profitable one. x8x8 Scott Hrt. AIHl. ix, A 
dairy.farmer, or cowfeeder, as they are called in Scotland. 
1583 Inquisition in Halliwell Contrib. Eng. Lexicography 
(1856)10 From the south end ofWinteringhani “cowgang to 
Winteringham haven. 1884 E BKaxtaThrough Auvergne 
xxQ We passed a gioup of “cow-girls singing. _ 18^ Boston 
(hlass.) yml, 28 Nov, 2/3 A beautiful cowgirl lives near 
Murkel, Taylor county, Neb. She owns some stock, which 
she personally looks after. 1804 Miss Ferrier Inher. xiii, 
I shall have a croft from you, a “cow's grass and a kad- 
yard. 1884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 3 Oct. 14/2 The land, .is 
roughly measured by so many cows’ grass. x86^ yml. R, 
Agric. Soc, XXIV, 1. 94 [A horse wim] short thighs, curby 
or “cow hocks. 1827 Blackw. Mag. Nov. S32/X Hacks, 
all rat-tailed, “cow-houghed, ewe-necked. 2884 Lougm. 
Mag. Feb. 407 The Italian horse, generally speaking, is., 
ill-made, cow-hocked, etc. a xooo Law7 oj lue 59 “Cuu 
horn bi[> twegea peeninga wurfi. a 1603 Montgomerie Souft, 
Ixii. 6 My trumpets tone is terribler be tuyis Nor 3on cou- 
horne, yhereof je me accuse. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery 
Creek ii. 25 The cow-horns were presently no longer heard. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech,, Cow-ham Forceps, a dentist’s 
instrument for extracting molars. That for the upper jaw 
has one hooked prong like a cow's horn, the other prong 
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bein^ gouge-shaped. 1886 Sicycling Nmus 23 Apr. 437/2 
The handles are long ’’cowhorned hollow tubes. *573 
TusseR Httsb. (1878) 4/2 A medicine for the *cowlaske 
*854 Jntl, R. Agric. Soc. XV. n, 412 The remaining 40 
[acres] in '^cowlease ground, home crofts, paddock and 
homestead. 1745 Mortimer in Pkil. Trans. XLIII. 532 
To encourage^ Gentlemen of higher Degiees of Learning 
than the Farrier and the *CowIeech to make themselves 
acquainted with the Diseases of Horses, Cows, and other 
Cattle. 1844 S. Bamford Life of Radical 40 His father 
was a famous cow-leech. 1707-16 Mortimer Husb. (J.), 
There are many pretenders to the art of farriering and 
*cow-leeching. 1598 R. Haydocre tr. Lomazzo ii. 86 The 
lockes or plaine feakes of haire called '"'cow-lickes, are made 
turning vpwards. 1879 J. Burroughs Locitsls 4- IK Honey 
(1884) 125 ‘ See those cowlicks,’ said an old faimer, pointing 
to certain patches on the clouds. 1887 Judy 23 Feb 95 
The Cowlick on the Crown of his head rises up. 1824 
Heber Jml, (1828) I. 229 Herds of the village, .under the . 
care of two or three men 'gaowale' |.*cow-ment, etc. 1884 
.Birm, Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Cowman wanted, active, 
tidy and trustworthy. 1573 Tusser Husk <1878) 102 Som 
cuntries lack plowmeat. And som doe want ^cowmeat. 186a 
Mortt. Star 19 June,_The construction of the ■'’cow-milker 
is very simple, consisting of two diaphragm pumps, etc. 
1865 in Century Mag, Feb. (1890) 563/3, 1 shall expect to le- 
tain no man beyond the by-road or 'cow-path that leads to 
his house. 1891 £. Peacock N. Breudon II. 385 A narrow 
cowpath between it and the columnar basalt cliffs. 1889 
H. 0 ‘Reilly 50 Years on 'I rail 357 The town was full of 
''cow-puncher.s, mule-whackers, etc. 1887 Pall Mall G. 30 
Mar. 6/1 A 'Wyoming rancheman, who has . . spent four 
seasons big-game shooting and ‘^cow-punching^ in that 
Territory. _ 1848 Amer. RMlroad Jnil, 13 May 305 This 
apparatus is said, by the inventor, to answer for a snow 
fiough as well as * cotv-remover. 1887 Pall Mall G. sg 
Aug. 12/1 The Government offers facilities for '‘‘'cow-runs ' 
— that is, pastures common to the hamlet. 1891 T. £. 
Kebdcl Old 4 " Mew 173 A very small percentage are with- 
out either allotments, cottage-gardens or cow-runs. x8ao 
W. Tookb tr. Lucian 1 . 96 Innumei able asps . . ‘‘cow-suckers 
and toads. x8ia Southey Omniana II. 262 An insect like 
a *cow.tick. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 307/1 The Cow-Pen 
Bird, Cow Blackbird, '"Cow Troopial, and Cow Bunting of 
the American colonists, 1883 A. Crane in Leisure Hour 
284/2 The engineer sounded his '"cow-whistle. xSto 
Ramsay Scot, Life ^ Char, (ed. 18) p. xxxv. The poor 
■“cow-woman. 

9 . In many names of plants, in some of which. 
cow- means ‘ eaten by’ or ‘ fit for cows or, like 
‘ hoiae- ’ in similar use, distinguishes a coarse or wiki 
species from one grown for human use : Cows 
asid oalvea, a popular name for Arum macula- 
tum ; oo'W-basil : see SasiIi 1 2 ; ooiv-bijid, Bryo- 
nia dioica ; oo'w-oabbage, a kind of cabbage grown 
for feeding cows ; cow-chervil = Cow-pabslby ; 
cow-clover, a name for TrifoUwn medium and 
T,fratense\ oow-craokers, dial, name of Silene 
injlata ; oow*ores8, a name for Lepidium cam • 
pesire and other plants ; *1* cow-fat, an old name 
for Centranthus tttber', oow-herb, Saponaria 
Vaccaria (fTreas, Bot. 1866) ; cow’s lungwort, 
Verbascum Thapms\ cow-make, -mack, dial, 
name for Lychnis vcspertina or peih. Silene injlata ; 
cow-mumble, dial, name for Anthriscus sylvestns, 
Heracleum Sphondylium, and other plants ; cow- 
pea, a name for Vipia sinensis, largely grown for 
fodder in the southern United States ; cow-rattle 
[^local) = cow-cracker ; t oow-suckle, -sokulle, 
some plant not identified. 

1833 T. B. Groves in Pharm. Jrnl, XIII. 60 Anmt 
.the vulgar names ’'•cows and calves, and lords 
and ladies, are also known, X578 Lyte Dodoens 242 The 
Herboristes do call this herbe Vaccatia. .We may call it 
Field Basill or *Cowe Basill. x8ao Shelley Question iii. 
And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine. Green "cow- 
bind. xSu Veg. Siiist, Food 264 '"Cow-cabbage, .now culti- 
vated in Jersey. 1846 T. Baxter Ltbr. Pract. Aerie, (ed. 
4I I. X47 The Cow Cabbage is much cultivated for milch 
cows in French Flandeis, the Netherlands, and in Jersey 
and Guernsey. 1863-79 Prior Plant Names, *Cow-cress, a 
coarse cxts,%, Lepidium camfestre. 1^7 Gemkbz Herbal 
Suppl*. to Engl. Names, "Cow fat is Cow Basill. ,*777 J- 
LiGHTFOOTPkraSeottcal. 143 Great Woolly Mullein, Hag- 
taper, or "Cow’s Lungwort. 1387 Mascall Govt, Cattle 
(1627) 53 Sonje husbands (to make the cow take the bul the 
sooner) do giue her of the hearb called "cow-make, which 
gi oweth like a white gilliflower among come, a 1803 Forby 
roc.E. Anglia, ‘'Cow-mumble, a wild plant, more commonly 
called caw-parsnip, 1846 Worcester, "Citw pea, a kind 
of pea, cultivated instead of clover. Farm. Eiuy, 1890 
Century Mag, July 459/1 ‘Cow peas', .a vegetable that 
seemed to be a cross between a pea and a bean. 14. . MS. 
Laud Misc, 553 fol. 9 b, Cauliculis agrestis is an herbe that 
me cleputh glande or "couratle [marg. couiattle] J)is herbe 
hath leues liche to plantayne but hii biith noujt so moche. . 
& he hath whit floures & he groweth in wbete. c 1430 
Yoc. in Wr.-Wulcker 644/14 {Nomina herb), Vaccmmni, 
■"cowsokuile, [‘ Apparently another name for the cowslip’ 
(Wright) ] 

Cow (kau), jJ .2 Sc. Also kew, oo'we. [Pos- 
sibly ad. OF. coe, coue, cowe (mod-F. queue, 
dial, cotie, cowe, cawe, etc.) tail J cf. F. queue de 
chanvre, etc.] A twiggy branch, or bunch of twigs, 
of birch, broom, heather, etc. ; a besom or birch 
of twigs. 

a 1548 ThriePriesUPehlis, Ane cow of hirks into his hand 
had he. 1398 D. Ferguson Scot. Proverbs (1783) ai It is 
a bare moor, that he gaes o’er, and gets na a cow. a 1631 
Calderwood Hist, Kirk (1843) II. 198 They fastened 
heather kowes to their steele bonnets, to be a signe that 
they were freinds. 1768 Ross Helenore 77 (Jam.) Put on 


[the fire] a cow till I come o’er the gate. 18x3 Hogg 
Queen’s lYake 68 Some horses ware of the brume-cow 
fiamit And some of the greine bay tree. 1836 J Struthers 
Dychmont 1. 136 Thy broom. E’en kowe by kowe was all 
up-wrung. 1883 D. H. Edwards Mod, Scot. Poets Ser. vin. 
46 He waved aloft a flaming cowe O’ whin. 

Cow, kow (kail), jA 3 Sc. [Ougin uncertain : 
it is phonetically distmet from (Jow j/i.i, not 
being (k//) in any Sc. dial.] ‘ A hob-goblin ; a 
scare-crow, bugbear ’ (Jam.) ; cf. WiBBicow. 

(M300 RouUs Cursing (Jam.), And Browny als, that can 
play cow Behind the claith with mony a mow. 1603 Pht- 
lotus cxxvi, Gude-man quhat misteris all thir mowis 7 As 
3e war cumbred with the cowis. 1722 'W. Hamilton Wal- 
lace viti. jgo (Jam.) And Campbell kind, the good knight 
of Lochow, To Suthron still a feaifull grievous cow. 1728 
Ramsay Anacreontic 15 And he appear'd to be nae koiv, 
For a' his quiver, wings, and bow. 1832-33 Whistle- 
Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. i. 56 O what a brow has Betty 1 O 
sic a cowe is Betty 1 . .Sae baleful is the powei o' Betty. 

+ Cow, sb.^ Obs. Short for Cow-PISH 4. 

1693 J. WALLACE Orkney s^ Plenty of Shell fish, Oisters, 
&c , Crabs, Cows, or the Tilhnoe, 

Cow(kau),jA 5 local. [Phonetic variant of Cowl 
f/i.l] =CowLj/;.l4. 

1736 Pegge Kenticisins (E. D. S.), Coiu, the wooden thing 
put over the chimney of a hop-host or malt-house, which 
turns with the wind, and prevents smoking; it means ccwl. 
1837 Dickens Pickvu. vii. Who could continue to exist, 
wheie theie are no cows hut the cows on the chimney-pots! 
1880 W, Cornwall Gloss., Cow, a windlass, at top shaped like 
a cowl, for supplying mines with air. 

Cow, ji.6 obs. form of Chodoh. 

Cow (kau), [perh. a. ON. hlga ‘ to cow, 
foice, tyrannize over', Norw. kue, Sw. kufoaio 
subdue ; but of late appearance in literature ; app. 
often associated with Cow jA^]. 

trans. ‘To depress -with fear’ (J.); to dispirit, 
overawe, intimidate. 

1603 Shaks. Mack V. 'vili. 18 Accursed be that tongue 
that tels mee so, For it hath cow'd my better part of man. 
a t6i6 Bkaum. & Fl. Hum. Lieutenant 11. iv, At that I was 
held a master in, he has cow'd me. 1641 Milton Reform, 
II. (185^ 53 Cowing our free spitits. 16&4 Butler Hud, ii. 
ii. 711 For when men by their 'Wives are Cow’d Their 
Horns of course are understood. 1780 Burke Lei. T, Burgh 
Wks. IX. 230)^0 feel faint and heartless.. In plain words, 
we are cowed. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Etgg. II. 563 Their 
spirit was cowed. 12x862 Buckle Civilis. (1873) III, 194 
The nation, cowed and broken, gave way. 

b. with into ; formerly also f from, f out. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 47 The Sectaries., have so strangely 
cowed us out of late, as if God had taken away our hearts. 
1683 Crownb Sir Cowtly Nice l 2 They are so cow’d from 
mairiage, they will go voluntiers into a battle, but must be 
piest to marriage. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt, 11. ii. (x86i) 
256 To be cowed into weak and cringing submission. 1891 
Spectator 13 June 822/2 To cowmen into silence by threats 
of prosecution. 

intr. ? Confused "with Cowbb v. 

1844 FrasePs Mag. XXIX. 561 Instead of ending like a 
man, he now cowed before me quite spirit-broken. x8^ .S'. 
Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.}, Cow, to cower, shrink. 

Cow, C0W6 (kau, kou), vJ Sc. [A later form 
of Coll ®,2 ; cf. knowe, pow, rowe, scrow, from 
knoll, poll, roll, scroll, etc.] 

1 . trans. To poll (the head) ; to clip, cut short, 
top, prune. Henqe Cewed {cowit), ppl. a. 

xsoo-ao Dunbar Tua mariii Wemen 275 Weil couth I 
..kemm his cowit noddill, 1336 Bellenden Descr. Alb. 
xvi, (Jam.) Nane of thaym thiow ythand cowing of their 
hedis grew held, «x6o3 Montgomerie Flyting 453 They 
made it like ane scraped saryne ; And as they cowd they 
made it whryne. 1786 Burns Ordinaiiett xiii. They’ll., 
cowe her measure shorter By th’ head, some day. i8a8 
Minute Council Dumbarton in Hist, Dumbarton (1S78) 42 
To cut and cow her hair, gif need be. 

2 . To overtop ; surpass, excel : esp. in phrases 
thai cowes the gowan, that cowes a\ 

1843 Free. Berw, Nat, Club II. iB The. .proverb. . ‘ That 
cowes, or keels, the gowan ’. 1854 H. Miller ScA, 4 Schm. 
(1858) 556 note. There was surely some God’s soul at work 
for us, or she (a vessel] would never have cowed yon 
[wave]. 

Cowage, cowbage (kau-edg). Also oow- 
itch, (7-8 oouhage, 8 cow edge). [A perversion 
of the Hindi name kiwditch, kawditch, contr. 
kawdch.'\ The stinging hairs of the pod of a 
tiopical plant, Muettnapruriens, ’N.O.Legtminosie, 
formerly used as an anthelmintic; also the plant, 
or its pods, 

' The pods are 4 or 5 inches long, shwed like the letter 
f, and clothed with a thick coating of shoit stiff brittle 
hairs of a bright brown colour, the points of which are 
notched or finely serrated, and easily penetrate the skin, 
causing intolerable itching ' (Treas. Boi, 1B66), 

164a Parkinson Theat, Bot. 1056 The hairy kidney bean 
called in Zurrate where it groweth Couhage, 1663 R. 
Hooke Micregr, 145 Of Cowage, .call'd commonly, though 
ve^ impropeily. Cow-itch. 2678 Butler Hud. iii. i 319 
With cow-itch meazle like a leper, And choak with fumes 
of Guiney-pepper. 2794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (2802) HI. 
80 The sharp spiculae or hairs, which are found on the 
pods of cowhage, have been recommended in worm cases, 
x^x J; T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 142 Methods of an- 
noyance adopted by boys towards ushers and teachers, such 
as putting cowage between their sheets. 1839 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Jml. Geog, Soc. XXIX. 107 In the dense 
jungle the cowhage . . and the stiff reeds, .annoy the half- 
naked porters. 1879 Garrod Materia Med. 234 Cowhage 
has been used as an. anthelmintic. 


b. Creeping Co'wage, a t-wining euphorbiaceous 
sbiub, Tragia voliibilis, having hairy c^sules. 

1730 G. jEIughes Barbadees 206 Cow-Itch, luis is along 
scaiident vine. 1736 F. Browne Jamaica 336 The creeping 
Cowhage . . well known on account of its shaip itching 
hairs. 

e. Cowage ebeiry, a shrub of Central America, 
Malpighia ttrens ; = JBabbadobs Chbbky. 

1723 Sloane Jamaica II. 106 Cowhage Cherry, The 
leaves have., their under surface very thick set with very 
small sharp prickles lying along close to the leaf, which fills 
one’s hands or flesh coming to touch it, full of prickles. 
2736 P. Browne Jamaica 230 The Cowhage Cherry. This 
weakly shrub.. is lemarkable for the itchy setae upon its 
younger leaves. 1878 Smiles Robi. Dick v, 41 He found a 
specimen of the com itch shrub. 

Cowage, cowhage, ‘O. [f. piec. sb.] trans. 
To cover or sprinkle 'with cowage. 

1S40 Neio Monthly Mag, L'VllI. 527 Having cowaged 
his bed the preceding night. 

■f Cowan Sc. Obs. iare~^. [?a. Gaelic 
cobhan coffer, box, ark.] A fishing-boat. 

1722 'WoDHOw Hist. Church Sc. II. 535 The Earl . . re- 
solved to man out, .thirty laige cowans or fisher-boats, 

Cowan ^ (k^t w). Also 7 kowan, 8 cowen. 
[Derivation luiknown.] 

1 . Sc. One who builds dry stone ■walls {i.e. with- 
out mortar) ; a dry-stone-diker ; applied deroga- 
torily to one who does the -work of a mason, but 
has not been regularly apprenticed or bred to the 
trade. 

159S Stat 4 Ord. Maister Maissounis in D. M. Lyon 
Hist. Lodge Edittb, (1873) 10 That na maister or follow of 
craft ressaue ony cowanis to wirk in his societie or com- 
panye, nor send nane of his servands to wirk w* cowanis, 
under the pane of twentie punds. 2794 Statist. Aec. Scot, 
X. 267 Qam.) A boat carpenter, joiner, cowan (or builder 
of stone without mortar), gets xs. at the minimum, and good 
maintenance. xBo6 Forsvth Beauties Scotl. IV. 3 The men 
who are employed in building walls for inclosing fields are 
called . . cowans, to dbtinguish them, from the regular masons. 
1873 Mackelvie Ann. U, P. Church 51X He was by trade 
* a cowan that is an occupation combining the callings of 
a mason and house carpenter in one. 

2 . Hence, One uninitiated in the secrets of Free- 
masonry ; one who is not a Mason. 

X707 [Mother Kilwinning Lodge, Ayrshire, defines the 
Cowan as a Mason ‘without the word']. C1742 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. II, 525 They, .are to guard the Lodge, with 
a drawn Sword, from all Cowens and £ves-droppen>. 1767 
J. Anderson Constii, Free Masons iv. 96 The 'Working 
Masons, .ever will hare their own Wages.. let Cowans do 
as they please. 1767 Collect. Masonic Songs xli. 69 The 
Cowan may strive, nay plot and contrive To find out our 
great mystery. x88x Text Bk. Freemasonry a. 55 Armed 
with a drawn sword, to keep off all Cowans and intruders 
to Masonry. 

8 . slang. ‘A sneak, an inquisitive or prying 
person ’ {Slang Diet.). 

4 . attrib. Uninitiated, outside, ‘profane’. 

1833 Strang Glasgow (1856) 416 This tavern— shut off 
from the observation and the ken of the ‘cowan ’ world. 

Co'warce, obs. form of Coabse. 

Co'ward (kau’Ojd), sb. and a. Forms : 3 oueaxd, 
cizord, 4 oufvard, couard, couward, ooutvarde, 
couherde, 4-6 oowaxt, co'warde, 5 cowerd, 
ko'vrard(e, 6 cowert, cow-heard, oo'w-herd, 3- 
ooward. [a. OF. coart {cohart, cuard, coxmirt, 
later couart, couard) =Pr. coart. It. codardo, f. coda, 
L. cauda, ( 3 F. coe tail : see -abd. 

The precise reference to tail is uncertain : it may be to 
an animal ‘ turning tail ’ in flight, or to the habit in fright- 
ened animals of drawing the tail between the hinder legs : 
cf. the Heraldic use in sense B e. It is notable that in the 
Old French version of Reynard the Fox^ Coart is the 
name of the hare ; this may be a descriptive appellation 
in reference to its timidity ; but it is also possible that the 
hare ivas so called originally from Its tail or ‘bunt so con- 
spicuous as the animal makes off, and that the name was 
thence transferred to ‘hearts of hare’.] 

A. sb. 1 . A reproachful designation for one who 
displays ignoble fear or 'want of courage in the 
face of danger, pain, or difficulty; an ignobly 
faint-hearted or pusillanimous person. 

<2x223 Ancr. R. 28S [MS. Cleop. C. vi.] He, kene )>et was 
er cueard [v.r. eruh, kurre]. c 12^ S. Eng. Leg. I. 375/130 
‘Ous, 3e cowardes,’ quafti }>e king. 0x380 Sir Ferumb. 
593 pou ne schalt me fynde no cowart. 1430 L'vdc. Chron. 
Troy I. V, Like a coward faynte and hertles. c 1440 York 
Myst. XXX 234 Come fore, sir coward I Why cowre ye 
behynde. 13^ Hall Chron. 150 He . . was vanqueshed of 
his servaunte, beyng but a cowarde and a wretche. xi|6a 
'W1N3ET Cert. Tractates iii. (t 888) I. 26 Gif ony.. hid him 
self as ane cowart at hame. x6ox Shaks. Jul, C, ii. iL 32 
Cowards dye many times before their deaths. The valiant 
neuer taste of death, hut once. x6oa — Ham, in, i. 83 Thus 
Conscience does make Cowards of 'VS- all. 2709 Steele 
Tailer No. 125 v 9 A Coward flying from his own Shadow. 
a 17XX Ken Edmund Poet Wks, 172X II. 344 An earthly 
Coward is an odious Name, A Ghostly Coward an eternal 
Shame. x8x8 Shelley Eos. 4 Helen 254 He was a coward 
to the strong ; He was a tyrant to the weak. 1883 Lloyd 
Ebb 4 Flow II. 241 You’ve no conception what a coward 
this illness has made of me. 

2 . Applied to animals ; + a. An old appellation 
of the hare, f b. A cock which will not fight. 
Obs. c. A horse ■without spirit in a race. 

[1482 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Cuwaert the hare,] 
2^ Bk. St, Albans E vb, Hun^ng of Hare, The coward 
with the short tayle [transl. AF. la cowarde ou la court 
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OOWABD. 


COW-BOY. 


cirwel 1M4. B.. H. Sci. Recreui. 131 If . . any of your 
Chickens Crow clear and loud . . then to the Pot or Spit 
with them, they are Cowards, x88o Field as May 638/2 
Don Juan.. ran a coward throughout, and Dinna Forget 
landed her hackem with ease. 1884. Iihat. SjKtrting News 
16 Feh. 563/2 If in all stables the young ones were treated 
as they are at Danebury, there would be fewer cogues and 
cowards when it comes to racing. 

3 . Comb. 

1727-38 Gav Fables xxxiv. xiot. (Tod.), He ne’er like bul- 
lies coward'hearted. Attacks in public to be parted. 

B. adj. or atlrib. 

1 . Of persons and their attributes : Destitute of 
courage; faint-hearted; =CowabdiiT a. i. 

_ 13 OT R. G1.0UC. f 1724) 455 In word he ys god ynou, & coward 
in dirae, 1388 Wyclif Prov. vii. 7, 1 biholde a 30Qg man 
coward, that passith hi the stretis. 1393 Goweh Cmif. II. 
22 A 1 cowardeherte of love unlered, iVhetof art thou so sore 
afered. ^14^ Pnanp. Parv, 96 Coward, hertlesse, vecors, 
iners. 1490 Caxtoh Eneydos xlii. 134 Kyng tumus . . sore 
merueylled that they were . . soo coward. 1W6 Sfenseh 
F. Q. V. X. 15 Nor undertake the same for cowheacd feare. 
Ibid. vr. vi. 26 That craven cowherd Knight, Gayton 
Pleas, NoUs in. i. 67 The Don . . excites his coward-spirits. 
1735 Pope Odyss, xvni. 88 From his blank visage fled the 
coward blood. 1796 Burns A Maris aMeut i. The coward- 
slave, we pass him by, We dare be poor for a* that, 1814 
Scott LeL, of Isles ni. xxix; The Father-ruffian of the band 
Behind him rears a coward hand 1 

b. Of actions, etc. ; —CowAEDhT a. a. 

ci6eo Shaks, Smn. Ixxiv, My body being dead, The 
coward conquest of a wretches knife, xjag Pope Odyss. 
xxn. 79 Hence with those coward terms; or fight, or fly. 
1738 Thomson Spring yn Coward deceit, and ruffian vio- 
lence. 1853 Lynch Selfimprau. v. 131 It is coward un- 
faithfulness, as well as cruelty. 

c. iransf. Of things. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb. at. 49B But ah, forbear to tell my 
stooping sire His darling hopes have fed a coward fire. 
187a BlackiB 8 Not here.. Lest.. our coward 

keel returning Stmt the vow that brought us here. 

2 . ZTer. Said of a lion or other beast borne as 
a charge : Having the tail drawn in between the 
legs. 

e igoo Sc. Poem Heraldty 133 in Q. Elis. Acad. (1869) 08, 

maperis of Ibnys in armys. .xiij m nomer [mornd] ; xliij, 
liounne cowert, x6io Guiixim HeraUhyat. xxvi.(x6ii) 184 
This is termed a Lion Coward, for that in cowardly sort bee 
claTOeth his taUe between his legs, which is proper to all 
kind of beasts (hauing tailesl in case of extremity and feare. 
1864 Bouteu Heraldry Hist, Pop. Jfvi. § 4 (ed. 3) 350 
Three lions coward in pale. — 

3 . quasi-tfrf®. In the manner of a coward. rare~'^. 

* 7*5 Pope Odyss. in. 366 Tremble ye not, oh friends 1 and 

coward fly. Doom'd by the stem Telemachus to die? 
t Coward, v. Ohs. [f. Cowakd sh. (Fr. has 
from iith c. an intians. couarder to be a coward.)] 

1 . tram. To render cowardly or timorous ; to 
make afraid, daunt, intimidate. 

C1300 K, Alts. 3344 Thy taring thy folk cowardidi ! 
3863-87 Foxe -. 4 . 4 * ./If’.(x684)l. 541/1 That which cowardeth 
a mans heart. 1599 Shaxs. Hen. V, it. li. 73. 1683 Chalk- 
hill. Theabrta ^ Cl. iii. 53 This cowarded the valour of the 
rest. 

2 . To call, or show to be, a coward. 

1640 Glafthokne Ladies Prioilegt i. Disgraced My noble 
fathers memory, defam’d Nay co warded my Ancestors. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xxw. 69 A man that is 
forwardest in professing Courage . . is in greater danger 
basely cowarded by silly Wenches. 

Cowardice (kau'sjdls). Forms : 4-8 cowar- 
dise, 4-6 -yse, 4-5 -ya, (4ko-wa*dyHe, 5 cowar- 
tya(B, kouandise, 6 couuacdeia), 6-7 oowordize, 
7- cowardloe. [a. OF. couardise (13th c. in 
Littr^), £ ^wanfCowABD sh. + -fre, suf 5 x;-L. -iiia\ 
see -lOB. An earlier F. equivalent was couardie 
CoWabdt ; obsolete English sjmonyms are coward- 
*uss , effwardty, cowardshi ^ ; see also cowardliness.'] 

The quality of a coward ; cowardliness ; want of 
courage to face danger ; faint-heartedness, pusilla- 
nimity. Moral cowardice i ignoble fear of the 
disapprobation or hostile sentiments of others. 

CX300 K. All's. 3066 That day thou hadist heorte of pris; 

f And now art ful of cowardys. C1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 2273 
ou art not Gawayn . . Such cowardise of }»at knyjt cowpe 
neuer here. 1375 Barbour Bptce vi. 338 Fule-hardyment 
the formost 1S| And the tothyr is cowartyss. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xv. 56 Wrothe of the grete cowardyse of these 
bestes. xggo Spenser F. Q. i, vi. 24 To banish cowardize. 
1607 Shaks. Tvmn iii. v. 16 He is a Man. .of comely Ver- 
tues, Nor did he soyle the feet with Cowardice, a 1674 
Clarenoon Hisi.Reb, xi. (1843) 660/1 It was imputed to his 
cowardice, X703 Burkitt Ou N. T. Mark vi. 34 It is no 
cowardice to fly from the rage of persecutors 1774 Goldsat, 
Nat, Hist. (1776) III, 267 It is like all of the cat kind ex- 
cept the lion, remarkable for its cowardice. 1871 Morley 
V oliaire (1886) 9 Demoralized by cowardice of heart and 
understanding. 

b. with a and ft. 

, f * 3 ®** Wyclif Sertn. Sel. Wks. 1 . 372 Among alle coward- 
isw, cowardise of richesse is be moste. x8M Topper My 
Life as Author But there is nothing like flight: it is 
easy and speedy, and more a courage than a cowardice, 
to. iransf. Weakness (of wine). Ohs. rare~^. 
1673 Sir W. Scrocgs in Hatton Carr. (1878) 116 The 
cewardize of Wme would tume it into vinegar. 

C/owardi6, -dise : see Cowabdy i, Cowahdice. 
Cowardise, erron.f. Cowabdous otCowabdish. 
igSa N. Lichefieuj tr._ Casiatthtda's Conq. E. Ind. 
124 a, margin, A base minded and cowardise kinde of 
people. 
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t Cow'ardish, a. Ohs. [f. Cowabd sh. -t- 
-ISH.] = CoWAEDIiT. 

*530 Palsgr. 773/2, 1 iVRxe cowardysshe, or feynte herted. 
1^7 TAersytes in Hazl. Dodsley I. 401 Here be a couple 
oflcnightes cowardishe and scabbed. 1551 Robinson tr. 
Moris Utop. II. (Arb.) 133 A cruel acte of a basse and a 
cowardyshe mynde. c 1634 LusHraoTON Resurrection Serm. 
I. (16591 64 Feanul and Cowardish Souldiers, more womanish 
than women, 

Cowardize (kamsidsiz), v. [f. Cowabd sh. -i- 
-IZE.] irans. To make a coward of; to render cow- 
ardly ; to daunt. Hence Cowardizing vbt. sh. 

1639 H. Burton Babel no Bethel Ded. 6 The cowardizing 
of our English spirits. 1648 Gage West. Ind. xix. (1633) 139 
Now they are cowardized, oppressed, unarmed. 1667 
Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 57 It is guilt upon the con- 
science that softens and cowardizes onr spirits. 1840 
Blackw. Mag, XLyill. 261 That the poverty and slavery 
tl^ were bred up in should cowardize them. 

Cowardize, obs. form of Cowabdice. 

Coward-like, a. and adv. [see -like.] Like, 
or after the manner of, a coward ; cowardly. 

1587 Turbkrv. Trag, T. (1837) 36 With naked sworde he 
preast to do the deed, And came behinde, full cowardlyke 
to speed. ,x64o Epitaph in Herald 4 Geneal. (1863) III. 
378 Llng'ring, slow, and coward-like delay. 1803 Southcy 
Modoc in W, iv. Those, .who. .coward-like return’d to meet 
Mockery and shame. 1870 Bryant Iliad L vi. 204 To . , 
shun the conflict, coward-Iike. 

Cowardlinesa C^au*a2dlines). [f. next -i- 
-ness.] The quality of being cowardly ; coward- 
ice. 


*553 LiRiMALDE t.icero s ujytees (1550; 33 o, i-este. .sioutn- 
fulnesse, or cowardlinesse, or some such thing appeare. 
x6x4 Bp. Recollect, Treat, loix It is a base cowardli- 
nesse ..to thinke of running away. <317x3 Burnet Own 
Time (1766) II. 174 The ill nature of the one side and the 
cowardliness of the other. 1837 Coleridge 'I alle-t, si J uly. 
The cowardliness and impolicy of the Nonconformists, at 
the Restoration. 1876 Miss VoNge Womankind iv. s 6 The 
cowardliness of the action. 

Cowardly (kau-aidli), a. [f. Cowabd sb. + 

-LT i.J 

1 . Having the character or^spiiit of a coward; 
wanting in courage ; pusillanimous, timorous. 

* 55 * Robinson tr. Mores Utap. i, (Arb.) 39 Souldiours he 
not the CQwardleste theves. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 
25r A. .reareful||powardly, and dastardly loute. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen. V, ly. vii, 6 The Cowardly Rascalls that ranne from 
the ^battaile, 1663 Manley Gatins’ Low C. Warres 636 
Their weak and Cowardly Hearts. x86x Dickens Gt, Ex- 
pect. vi, I was too cowardly to do what I knew to be right. 

2 . Characteristic of or befitting a coward ; pro- 
ceeding from fear or a spirit of cowardice. 

x6ox Shaks. ful. C. v. i. 104 , 1 do finde it Cowardly. .For 
feare of what might fell, so to preuent The time of life, 
a x^ South Q J. A cowardly silence in Christ’s cause. 
1796 Coleridge Ode Departing Prarviii, At cowardly dis- 
tance . . secure thou hast stood. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 33 The affront was not only brutal, but cowardly. 
Cow'ardly, ady, [f. Cowabd «. + -ly K It 
occurs much earlier than prec.] Like a coward ; 
with cowardice or base avoidance of danger. 

/* 3 *S F. E, Amt. P, B. 1631 , 1 fayn wolde Wyt ^e wytte 
of pe wryt, pat on pe wowe dynes. For alle calde cleikes nan 
cowwardely fayled. cx^ Wycuf Wks. (i88o) 379 He , . 
cowerdly consentid to his foly. a 1430 Le Morte Arth. 
379 Yit had I levir do what I may Than here to dye thus 
cowerdelye. 1388 A. King tr. Canisiiti Catech. 49 Thay 
. .quha dois felslie deny, or cowartlie impugne this chair of 

E eter x6o6 Shaks. A nt. 4 Cl. vr. xv, 56, I , , do now not 
asely dye. Not Cowardly put off my Helmet. x6m Lut- 
trell BriMRel. (1837) IV. 520 Captain Hodgso^ man 
^*’5, cowardly run through the ^ck. a 1703 Burkitt On 
N.T .Matt, xxviii, 10 Those apostate apostles, that cowardly 
left me in my danger. 1890 Besant Demoniac vi. 68 To 
whom you surrender basely and cowardly without a blow. 

"t Cow*airdn6S8a ohs. [f. Cowabd a. -f -ness.] 

1 . = COWABDLTNESS, COWABDICE. 
aiifia Gloss, in ReU Ant. I. 6 Fecordia, cowardnes. 
CX440 Hylton Scala Perf, (W. de W. 1494) ii. xlv, It is a 


^ X&3 H. Crosse Vertwes Cominw. (1878) 

loo much Doldnesse, and too much cowardnesse. x6aa 
Peacham ComfL GtniL (t66i) 8o Poetry can turn hatred to 
love, cowardness into valour. 

2. Applied to a ‘company' of curs. 

X4M Bk. Si. v 5 /d<tHr Fyj b, A Cowardnes of curris. 

T Cowardotis, a. Ohs. [a. OF. type *couar~ 
dos ; see Cowabd and -ous.] =C owabdlt a, 

X480 Caxton Chron, Eng, ccxvii, The cowardous pees 
|*at was ordeyned. 1530 Whytford Werke for Housek. 
a], stye tor shame that any chrystyan sholde be so coward- 
*557 Paynel Barclay’s fugurth A j, By cowardous 
slouth. 1607 Topsell Serpents (x6o8) 648 Without heart or 
TOurage, cowardous, and unapt to war. 16x4 Bp. Hall 
Heaven upon Earth § 13 How desperatly cowardous did he 
Miow himselfe I 

+ Cowardxy. Obs. [f. Cowabd sh. + -by.] » 
CoWAHDICB. 

<3 1347 Surrey n. 311 And some there were, for 

shamefull cowardne Clarabe up againe. Ibid. tv. 18 Cow- 

*»* Spenser M . 

Hubberd 986 Shake off this vile harted cowardtee. 

+ CoW’ardsMp. Obs. [f. as prec. + -shib.] 
The action or behaviour of a coward ; cowardice. 

f *330 ^ Merl. 92x0 Our cowardschippe we may it 

w • Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. fohn^. Boh, He .. 
blameth the cowardship of them that . . did further debate 
Shaks. Twel.N. in.iv. 422 More a coward 
then a Hare, .for his co wardship aske Fabian. 


tCowardy. Obs. Also -die, -dye, -ty. [a. 
OF. couardie (ii-i2th c. cuardie, coardie), f, couard 
Cowabd sb. ; =It. codardia'. see -y. Other syno- 
nyms are cowardice, cowardship, cowardry\ = 
CoWABDICE. 

*375 Barbour Bruce ix. 92 He . . Fleis thus for hys 
cowardy. c X386 Chaucer Knits T. 1872 No maner man 
heldn it no cowardye. c X440 Partonope 1469 Of hys fals 
cowardy. X536 Bellehden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 9 The 
febill cowarty of thair nobillis. 1578 T, N, tr, Conq, W. 
Ind. (1596) 324 Quahutemoc beganne to reprehend his men 
for their cowardie and flight. 

Cowart, -ice, -lie, etc. : see Cowabd, etc. 
Cowatice, -touss, obs. ff. Covbtice, -tods. 
Cow-baky. Obs. exc, dial. Also 7 cow-babe, 
[? f. Cow sb.^ (sense 4 a) -i- Baby.] A reproachful 
designation for a timorous person, a coward. 

X394 Carew Hiiarte’s Exam. Wits (1396) 3x1 When we 
win note a man to be a buzzard, and a cow-babie. X396 
Nashe SajS^on Walden 129 (Fearfull cowbaby) he neuer 
heard peice shot off, but hee fell flat on his face. X614 J. 
Davies Scourge Folly Wks. (1876) 212 0 .) Peace, lowing 
cow-babe, lubbeily hobberdehoy. 1687 T. Phillips Qutx. 
83 The tears of a sniveling Cow-baby. 1696 Phillips, 
Cow . . the emblem of a cowardly timorous Fellow, who is 
called a Cow-baly, a Cow-hearted Fellow. X863 W. Barnes 
Dorset Dial. (Philol. Soc.), Coau-bedby, a boy or girl child- 
ishly meek-hearted, or mother-sick. One easily cowed. 

Cow -bane. [f. Cow sb.^ Bane sb^- 2 b, 
poison, poisonous plant] A name of the Water 
Hemlock, Ciciita virosa, an extremely poisonous 
plant, mentioned by Linnaeus as fatal to cows. 
Spotted cowbanc'. an American species, C. maculata. 

1776 Withering .ffzx/. Plants 1 . 177 Cowbane..is one of 
the lankest of our vegetable poisons . . Early in the spring, 
when it grows in the water, cows often eat it and are killed 
by it. xSoo Sir J. £. Smith Flora Brit, I. 322 Cicuta 
virosa. Water Hemlock, Water Co wbane. 1854 Balfour 
Class-bk. Boi. 826. X889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rytwergls Tent, 
Myth, 2x6 A woman, who had her lap full of cowbanes. 
Oowbard, obs. f. Cupboabd, 
t OoW’beck, Obs. app. a corruption of Caddb- 

BECK. 

1670 Bk of Rates Qam.), Hats of hair and wool mixed, 
or cowbecks the dozen — 3I. [2858 Simmonds Diet. TradeS 

Cow-beU. 

1 . A bell hung round a cow’s neck, to tinkle 
when the animal moves. (Esp. in Switzerland.) 

<» x8x3 A. Wilson .F orMfers Poet. Wks.(i846) 240 Jumbling 
cow-bells speak some cottage near. x8^ Tyndall Light 1. 
23^The tinkle of the cow-hmls. 

2 . A name in Scotland and U. S. for Bladder 
Campion (Silene it^ata). 

CoW’-berry. (f. Cow ; app. a rendering 
of the Latin vacctnium, f. vacctnus of or pertain- 
ing to cows, applied to some plant, supposed to be 
the Bilberry ( Vaccinium Myrtillus), and now taken 
as name of the genus.] A book-name, of recent 
bestowal, for the low shrub Vaccinium Vitis-ldsea, 
and its fruit, called also Red Whortle-berry, Red 
Huckleberry. 

The name was unknown to Lightfoot (1789), who has only 
Red Whortle-Berry, 

x8oo Sir J. E. Smith Flora Brit, I, 416 Facciniurn Fitis 
Idsea, Red Whortleberry, Cowberry. X859 W. S. Coleman 
Woodlands (1862) 93 Cowberry, or Mount Ida Whortle- 
berry. . They are of a scarlet or coral red colour, and have 
an acid harsh taste, x866 Treas, Boi. 1x99 The Cowberry 
has short procumbent stems and evergreen leaves. 

Cow’-bird. [f. Cow j^.i] 

1 . ? See quot. 

x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (18x7) I. 206 The cow-bird is seen 
an attendant upon herds of cattle [between Mogador anil 
Morocco].. He resembles the sea-gull but his ^umage is 
pure white. 

2 . U. S. a. A name for several species of Molo- 

esp. M. ater or M.pecoris (called also cow- 
blac^ird, cow-bunting] ; so called from their 
habit of constantly attending cattle, b. The 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo [foccyzus atnericanus). 

x8a8 Audubon Amer. Omithol, Biog. I. 18 in Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 2X0 From the resemblance of its notes to that 
word [cow, cow], this Cuckoo is named Cow Bird in nearly 
wery part of the union, a 1839 Nuttall in Penny Cycl. 
XV. 308/1 Another of these birds forsook the nest on taking 
out the Cow-Bird's egg. X883 Century Mag. Sept. 683/2 
The cow-bird makes room for her own illegitimate egg in 
the nest by removing one of the bird’s own. 

3 . A local name for the Yellow Wagtail {Mota- 
cilla J?ati.) Swainson, Prov. ffatues of Birds 
(1885) 45. 

Cow-boy, cowboy. 

1 . A boy who tends cows. 

1723 Swift Receipt to Stella, Justices o’ quorum, Their 
ijow-boys bearing cloaks before 'um, X7^ O'Keefe 
/wxrwier, A flaxen-headed Cow Boy, As simple as may be. 
18^ A. Lang yohnny Nut x A little cow-boy named Johnny 

2 . U.S, Hist. *A contemptuous appellation 
applied to some of the tory partisa*&s of West- 
chester Co., New York, during the Revolutionary 
war, who were exceedingly barbarous in the treat- 
ment of their opponents who favored the American 
cause ’ (Bartlett Diet. Amer.). 

1773^3 Thachsr Mil, yzw/. (1823)285 Banditti consisting 
of lawless villains within the British lines have received the 
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names of Comioys and Skiuners. xSaj J. Neal^w. 
yonathan 111 . ago Who knows but you are one o' the tories 
yourself or one the cowboys ? 1857 W. Irving Washing-- 
ton (1865) IV. IX. log A beautiful region.. now almost 
desolated by the scourings of Skinners and Cow Boys. 

3 . In the western U.S. : A man employed to 
take care of grazing cattle on a ranch. 

It is typical of the cow-boy that he does his work on horse- 
back, and leads a hard rough life, which tends to make him 
rough and wild in character. 

x88a Century Mag, mi {New North West), In place of 
the cow-boy we find the buffalo-hunter. 1884 Miles City 
(Montana) Press, June, The latest troubles between cowboys 
and Indians will cause an outbreak of redskins. 1887 Spec- 
tator 10 Sept. i2xg The rough-and-ready life of men who 
have cast their lot among cow-boys. 

4 . A local name for the Ring Ouzel. 

(Tipperary : Swainson Bird Names 1885.) 

Cow-calf. A female calf. (In qnot. 1634^.) 

a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 1155 Baccula, vitula, cucaelf. a 1000 
Laws A if. in Thorpe I. 70 (Bosw.) Gif man of myran folan 
adrifb oooe cucealf. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 46a Rijt as 
he cow-calf coueyteth .swete mylke. 15*3 Fitzherb. Nusb. 
§ 66 That he rere two oxe-calues and two cowe-calues. 
1634 Massinger Very Woman iii. i, Mer. They worship 
Nothing with so much service as the cow-calves. Paulo. 
What do you mean by cow-calves? Mer. Why, their 
women. *779 Hunter in Phil, Trans. LXIX. s88 One was 
a bull-calf, and the other a cow-calf. 

Cow'-catclier. U. S. An apparatus fixed in 
front of a locomotive engine, to remove straying 
cattle or other obstructions from the rails in front 
of a train. 

1838 Railway Mag. Mar. 185 This machine is used . . in 
the United States, and is termed a ‘ cow or horse catcher '. 
185a June 8, A patent Na 8096 was granted in U. S. to 
C. Darling.. for a ‘cow-catcher’. 1801 G. F. Berkeley 
Sportsm, W. Prairies iv. 60 The cow-catcher is a strong 
iron fence, or set of bars, springing out from the engine in 
front of both fore wheels. x8^ Philada. Times No, 3041. 
2 Cow-catchers for street cars. 

CoweliCe, -er, oba. ff. Couch, Couchbb. 
Cowcumber, -oummer ; see Cuoumbbe. 
Cowd(e, obs. f. could •. see Can 

t Cowde, cowd. Ohs. 

[Possibly =Pr. coude (: — L. cubitus) of which the primary 
sense was ' elbow ', whence ' corner, an|[le '. The Winches- 
ter MS. of Promp. Pam. refers to Ugucio, conus ; Du Cange 
has coMMs =corner, angle. (There was aLso a mediaeval con- 
fusion of conus and cuneus, both being taken as— F. coin ; 
Du Cange has cuneus a form of bread : cf. Ger. Weeks 
wedge, and roll of bread.)] 

e Z440 Promp. Pam. 96 Cowde, frustrum, cougiarium. 
[i6x^ Minsheu Ductor, Cowde is an old F.nglish word, sig- 
nifying a gobbett, morcell, or peece of any thing cut out. 
s6jfi Phillips, Cowde (old word) a gobbet.] 

Cowderon, obs, f. Cauldhon. 

XS38 Bury Wills (1830) t3S, j of the brwynge cowderons. 
[Cowdrife. App. a scribal error in MS. for 
cocodrise — cockatrice. 

a XAoo-go Alexander 4^7 A burly best with a bake as 
bedell as a saje. .a cowdrife breste.l 

t Gowdy, sh. Ohs. [f. cowdt corned polled (see 
Cow ». 2 ) + -Y denominative,] A pollard cow. 

1674 Rav N. C. Words (1691) 133 A Cowdy, a little Cow, 
a Scotch Runt without Horns, or else with very short ones. 
xSas-m Jamieson, Cowda, small cow, Roxo.; Cowdie, 
Dumfr. 

Cowe ' (kau, kou). Sc. [f. Cow v.^] The act 
of ‘ cowing’, cropping, or pruning ; j^g. a dressing, 
a cropping. 

i78i( Burns To W. Simpson xxvii, But new-light herds 
gat .SIC a cowe. Folk thou^t them ruin’d stick-an-stowe. 

Cow(e 2, obs. f. Cob ji.i 

xfiTo Pettus Fodtnse Reg, Table, Cowes are houses that 
the Miners build over their Groves. Ibid. g8 In their 
Houses, Cows, or any other place, 
t Cowe 3 . Also coue, ko'w(e. Ohs. = Chough. 
a xaa< Ancr. R. 66 pe hen hwon heo hauetS ileid, ne con 
buten kakelen. And hwat bijit heo )>erof f KumetS ]>e coue 
anonriht & reueS hire hire eiren. igS^xsfix [see Chough i jS], 

Cowed (kaud), pfl. a. [f. Cow w.i + -ed.] 
Depressed or dispirited through fear ; overawed. 

x6o8 Skaks. Per, iv. iii. 25, 1 do shame To think of what a 
noble train you are And of how cow'd a spirit, a X745 Swift 
Helter Skelter (R.), Low in ^pocket, cow’d in courage. 
Safely glad to sup their porridge. 1856 Olmsted Slaroe 
States 149 Not like whipped curs and cowed slaves, but as 
free men. XM7 Jessopp Arcady viii. 230 A farm labourer 
is a heavy, sanctimonious, and thoroughly cowed creature. 

Cowed, knew ; obs. var. of could : see Can v,^ 

c X500 'Robin Hood 4 Potter' in Child.S'M^. 4 Sc, Pop. Ball. 
(1888) III, v. cxxi. iii/a The potter cowed of corteysey. 

Cowedge, obs. f. Cowagb. 

Cowel(e, Cowen, var. of Cowl 2 , Cowan. 
Cowens, var. of Cones. 

X844 yml. R. Agrlc. Soc, V. i. 3 A desciiption of flour 
call^ ' cowens ’, used by bakers for making up their dough. 

Cower (kanej), V. Forms: 4 koure, 4-7 
ooure, 5-7 oowre, 7 (8-9 Sc.) cour, 8 cowr, 8- 
oower. [perh. of Norse derivation: cLlcA. ktira 
to sleep, doze, Sw. kura, Da. kure, to squat; 
also mod.G. kauern to cower, of which the ante- 
cedents are unknown.] 

1 . intr. To stand or squat in a bent position; 
to bend with the knees and back ; to cronch, esp. 
for shelter, from danger, or in timidity. 

c xgeo K. Alls. 2053 Treowe love in heorte durith, Ac nede 
coward byhynde kourith. X340-70 Alisawtder 557 To hur 


God Seraphin pe gomes gon all Koure doune on hur knees, 
c x^ Will. Palemee^^ He koured lowe To bi-hold in at pe 
hole. 3336 |e..couwardli as caitife couren here in 
meuwe. 147(^5 Malorv Arthur xx. i, Wynter. .causeth 
a lusty man and woman to coure and sytte fast by the fyre. 
>575 J- Still Gamm. Gurton l ii. They coure so over the 
coles, theyr eyes be blear’d with smooke. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 155 If the Pail be put over the Mans head above 
V/ater and then he cowre down, and the Pail be pressed 
down with him. x68i Drveen Abs. 4 r Achtt. 515 Cow'ring 
and Quaking at a Conqu'ror’s Sword. 1735 Somerville 
Chase II. 291 With humble Adulation cow'ring low. x8xo 
Scott Lady of L. t. iii. Close in her covert cowered the 
doe. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 550 She remained with 
her child, cowering for shelter from the storm under the 
tower of Lambeth Church. 1864 Bowen Logic xti. 390 The 
dog cowers at the sight of the whip. 

b. Hawking. (See qnot) 

*7*7 ^* Chambers Cycl, Comriug, in falconry, the quiver- 
ing of ycung hawks, who shake their wings, in sign of 
obedience to the old ones. 

c. pa, ppU. = Cowering. (Cf. huddled.) rare. 
1855 Mrs. Gaskell North 4 S. xxii, I left them cowered 

up in a small room. 

2 . irons. To lower, bend down, rare. 

1790 Burns 7 Vt»< o' Shanier 179 But here my muse her 
wing maun cour; Sic flights are far beyond her pow’r. x8x9 
Byron yuanvi, xxxii, ^e patriarch of the flock all gently 
cowers His sober head. 1839 Bailey Festus xxvii, (1848) 
316 I have. .Cowered my powers, and becalmed my course. 
Hence Cowering vhl. sh. 

X863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. iu. 47 Cowering or crouching 
is so natural an expression of fear. 

Cower, _ Oowerd, obs, ff. Coveb, Cowabd. 
Cowering (kQu«Tig, kau-orig), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. -h -ING 2 J That cowers : see the verb. 

c 1430 Lyog. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 35 Hir colde and 
cowherand syer. 2813 Hogg Queen’s Wake 73 Nowther 
the roe, nor the rein-deir dun. The hinde nor the couiyng 
grew. x86o Trench Serm. Westm. Ab. ix. 96 A servile 
band of cowering slaves. 

Hence Cowexlngly adv,, in a cowering manner. 
x8ai Joanna Baillie Metr. Leg, Wallace Ixxiii, Which 
coweringly ye sought to shun. x868 G. Macdonald Rob. 
Falconer 1. JO ‘I’ll never luik at it ’..answered Shaigar, 
coweringly. 

Cowert, obs. f. Coveet, Cowabd. 

Cowff, cowgh(e, cowh, obs. ff. Cough. 
Cowffer, obs. f. Coeebb. 

Cow-fish. [Cow 

1 . The sea-cow or manatee. 

X634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 212 (Mauritius) The Mannatee 
or cow-fish for taste and shape can pose both feeders and 
beholders. 2853 A. R. Wallace Trav. Amazon xvii. 512 
Their food is entirely produced by the river, consisting of 
the Manatus, or cow-fish, which is as good as beef. 

2 . A dolphin, porpoise, or grampus. 

x86o Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 212 Shoals of cowfish . . 
played their uncouth gambols. 

3 . A fish, Ostracion quadricome, of the Indian 
and American seas, having the head and body 
covered with plates of bone closely united, and 
two strong spines like horns over the eyes. 

1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 407 The beautifully 
coloured ‘cow-fish '..with an expression of face exactly re- 
sembling that of avery benignant cow, horns and all. 1885 
C. F. Holder Mamels Antm. Life 84, 1 noticed several 
small cow-fishes come out of a hole. 

4 . (See quots.) 

2808 Jamieson, Cowfish, a name commonly applied to 
McKtra lutraria, Mya arenaria, or any other large oval 
shell-fish, Orkney. x866 Edmondston Gloss. Shell. 4 
Orkney Dial., Koo-fish, a species of shell-fish, the 
‘ Venous ' ; isl. kfiskel. 

Cow’-gate, -gait. [f. Cow sh."^ -i- Gate, Gait 
going, walk : cf. sheep-walk. It was originally a 
syntactic combination, with Igi-gaies, kine-gates = 
cows' gates in //.] A pasture over which a cow 
may range; pasture for a cow, e.g, in a common 
field. 

2597 Wills f Inv. N. C. II. 277 To Thomas Hall .. the 
howse that William Walton dwelt in, and vj kye-gtwtes, in 
Wingait grainge. 2607-8 N. Ruling Records IV. 136 
Conveyance of one messuage in Ebberston with fower kyne- 
gaites. 2788 W. Marshall Yorksh. (2796) 1 . 41 Not to fct. . 
a cow-gait to a cottager, z8os Hull Advertiser zj Apr. r/a 
Some good Cow Gates at Maiden Hills to he let. iBo6 A. 
Young Agric, Essex (1813) 1 . jo On the enclosure of Great 
and Little Chesterford, the cottagers that had cow.gates on 
the commons, had allotments of land, which they now culti- 
vate in wheat, potatoes, etc. 2884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.'^, 
CoTu-gate, the right to pasture a cow on common land. 
Many of the farms at Frodshamhave so many cow-gates on 
Frodsham marsh according to the size of the farm. 

Cow'-grass. A wild species of Trefoil, Tri- 
folium medium ; sometimes also applied to a 
cultivated perennial form of Red Clover. 

2789 Trans, Soc. Arts II. 57 RiWrass, fitch-grass, cow- 
grass. 2797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 84 A grass called 
cow-gra&s.. very similar to clover, only that the stem is solid 
instead of tuhical. 2844 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 166 Cow- 
grass and marl-grass are found to be good substitutes. 
Cowhage, var. of Cowage. 

Cowheard, -herd, obs, ff. Cowabd. 
Cow-heart. A pseudo-etymological alteration 
of Cowabd : cf. next. 

2768-74 Tuckfr LI, Nat. (1852) I. 473 Your skirmishing 
parties, call them cohorts or cow-hearts, shall never drive 
my statarianly disciplined battalion from its ground. 2863 
W . Barnes Dorset Dial. (PhiloL Soc.\ Cowheart, a coward. 
x888 Elwortuy W. Somerset Word.bk., Cow-heart, coward. 


Cow-hea‘3?ted,jij>/.0. [cfiprec.] Faint-hearted, 
timorous, cowardly. 

x66o H. Adis Famiaiicks Mite 4iiva, It will corroborate 
the Cow-bearted. x68o R. Mansell Narr. Popish Plot 16 
She [Lady Powis] struck him gently with her Fan on the 
band, calling him Cow-hearted Fellow. 2792 Pop. Tales 
Germans II. 147 ' Messmate, dost thou see any thing ?’ cried 
the cow-hearted pilot from the coach-box. 2882 Che^. 
Career 250 ‘ You cow-hearted . . cow-built wretch [a horse] ! ’ 
Hence Cov-kea'xtedneas. 

27x8 Motteux Quix. (1733) III. 46 Valour lies just half 
way between Rashness and Cow-heartedness. 

Cow -heed, cow*heel. The foot of a cow 
or ox stewed so as to form a jelly; the dish 
prepared from this. 

1655 Moufet & Benhet Health’s Imprev. (1746) 203 Also 
a tender Cow-heel is counted restorative. 2747 Wesley 
Prim, Physic {zj6a) 48 Take a Cowheel from the Tripe 
House ready drest. Ibid, 93 Make a strong broth of Cow- 
heels. 27^ C. Winter Let. in W. Jay Mem. 4 Lett. (1843) 
60 A cow-heel was his favourite dish. x868 Daily News 
JO June, The feet of sheep and oxen, .after being duly 
cleansed and dressed, are retailed under the designation of 
‘ trotters ' and ‘ cowheels 

Cowherd. Forms : i cd-hyrde, f cow- 
hird, 6-7 -keard. [Cow Hebd^.] One 
whose occupation is to tend cows at pasture. 

a 2000 Reel. Sing, in Thorpe .< 4 . S, Lawsf 438 Cuhyrde 
gebyreS ]>^t he habbe ealdre cu meolc vii nint. c 2380 
Wul. i’afrnieA Acouherde, pat fele winteres . , had kepud 
Mennes ken of pe cuntre as a comen herde. c 2440 Promp, 
Parv. 97 Cowherde, vaccarius, vaccaria. xjM Grafton 
Chron. II. 89 His grandfather was but a poore Ploughman, 
and bis father a Cowheard. 267a Petty PoL Anat. (1691) 
54 One Cowherd will serve an hundred Oxen. 2874 Green 
Short Hist. i. 26 A cowherd from whase lips . . flowed the 
first great English song. 

CowherdeSB. rare. [f. prec. + -ESS : cf. shep- 
herdess.'] A female cowherd ; a cowherd’s wife. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xxxvi. 330 The Cow* 
heardesse comming in . . said. Thou fellow, doest thou see the 
bread burne before thy face, and wilt not turne it ? 1883 
Monieb Williams Relig, Thought India i. v. ixs Brought 
up among cowherds, cowherdesses, and.. peasants, 

CoW-hi:de, COW'hide, sh. [Formerly pro- 
nonneed with stress on hide, or with equal stress.] 

1 . The hide of a cow (stript off, ‘raw,’ 01 
‘ dressed ’). (Also pi. + hint hides.) 

2640-2 JCirheudbr. War-Comm. Min, Bk. fiBssJ 148 The 
best kyne hydes, being rough, be sold for iiij Ubs. 2676 
Hobbes Iliad (1677) 241 He himself slert on a good cow- 
hide. gx68o Butler Rem, 1 . 192 In a Kobe of Cow-hide, 
Sat yeasty Pride. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (2790) VII. 
127 (Jod.) A negro, .his left arm wrapped round with a cow- 
hide. 28*7 G. Higgins Celtte Dmtds 83 Ships made of 
wicker, covered with bolg or cow-hides. 

2 . Leather made of the hide of the cow. 

X7a8 PopbDw/c. i. 150 There Caxton B|ept, with Wynkyn 
at his side. One clasp'd in wood, and one in strong cow-hide. 
2759 Goldssl Polite Learning ix, Bound in cow-hide and 
closed with clasps of brass. 

3 . U.S. A Strong whip made of the raw or 
dressed hide of the cow. Cf. Rawhide. 

2839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. i. III. 230 He would 
receive forty lashes with a cow-hide, 286a Sala Skip 
Chandler i. 6 The correction of a cowhide would be of the 
greatest possible benefit. 

4 . aitrih. (kau’hsid). Made of cow-hide. 

2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mastv. la He . .wore thick, cow- 
hide boots. xSjo Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C, xxxiii, 
Kicking the woman with bis heavy cow-hide shoe. xSu J- 
Stephens Cenfr. Amer. (2854) 323 A heavy cowhide whip. 

Cow-hide, cowhide, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 

3.] trans. To flog with a cow-hide. 

2855 Carlyle Misc. (1837) IV. 336 He got his skin well 
beaten— cow-hided, as we may say — ^by Charles XIL, the 
rough Swede, clad mostly in leather. 2864 W. Whitby 
Amer. Slav. 294 Cowhiding the half-naked back of a slave. 
2^4 M. Collins Frances HI, 84 Cowhided by a lady. 
Hence Cow’-hiding vhl. sh, 

2832-4 De Quincey Caesars Wks. IX. 50 Dacia, that 
needed a cow-hiding for insolence. 2889 Sat. Rev. 23 Mar. 
341^1 Tall talk, which would hardly procure an extra cow- 
hiding per diem for a Bowery editor. 

CoW-honse. A house in. which cows are 
sheltered or stabled ; a cowshed, byre, or shippon. 

2530 Palscr. 209/2 Cowe house, uacherie. x6M R. 
"Rowm Armoury iii 243/2 In the Cow-House, a Boosee is 
the space between Range and Cratch. ^ 2760-72 tr. ^uan 4 
Ulloa's Voy. (eJ. 3) I, 238 I was obligM to remain in a 
cow-house on that mountain. 2883 Daily News 3 Oct. a/a 
A great variety of cowhouse fittings. 

t Cow-hn'by. Sc. Obs. [Derivation of second 
element uncertain ; it is not known as an inde- 
pendent word.] App. = ‘ calf ’, used in endearment 
or ridicule. (The meaning cow-herd suggested by 
Jamieson does not appear ip the quots.) 

2800-20 Dunbar 'In secreit place’ 58 Quod scho, 'Gra- 
mercye 1 my sweit cowhubye ’. 28x3 Douglas /Eueis viiu 
Frol. 86 Knychtis ar kouhubis, and commonis plukyt 
crawis. 2888 Bp. Bury in Knox Hist, Ref, Wks. 1846 1. 
262 Fra France we thought to have gottin a Rooby [Mon- 
sieur de Ruby]; And yit is he nothing hut a cowhuhy. 
GX605 Montgomerie Ffyiing 6x7 An clauering cohoobie 
that crackes of the pharie. 

Cowisk (kau'ij), sh. [prob. an imitation of 
an American Indian name.] A plant with an 
edible root found in the valley of the Columbia 
Rivei in North America. 

1838 S. Parker Explor. Tour Rocky Mis, (1846) 223 The 



COWISH. 


COWL-STATT. 


(lowisK or biscuit root grows on dry land, is somewhat 
larger than a walnut, tastes like a sweet potato. 

Cowisll (kan'ij ), a. [f. Cow sb^- + -ibH.] 

1. Like a cow ; of the nature of a cow. 

1570 Levins Mamp. 145/9 Cowish, ijaccinitts. 1607 
Scltol. Dix. AZst. Antichr. 1. ii, 60 Brentius saith, A circle 
representeth Christes death as well as a Crosse . . Peter 
Viret sayd ; A Cowe is as good a signe of it. .The cowish 
and circle-like signe. 

t 2 . Cowardly. Ohs. 

3579 W. A. Rent, Lawless Love, Visioti 0/ Raw Devise 
TO Amid the crewe of cowish carped knightes. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. it in The Cowish terror of his spirit. 

Cow-itoli ; see Cowage. 

+ Cowith. Obs. rare-^. [Anglicized spelling 
of Welsh cywydd.l A form of Weldi verse, con- 
sisting of couplets, with internal alliteration or 
assonance or both, ending in like syllables which 
would rime, except that one is stressed and the 
other stressless. It is the commonest form of 
bardic verse. 

x6m Drayton Poly.olb. iv. Notes S9 Some Makers.. 
Rehearse their high conceits in Cow iths. Ibid. 67 Cowiths 
are couplets of equall tetrameters. 

Covi^e, obs. form of Coke. 

Cow -keeper. A keeper of cows, a dairy- 
man. 

168a Otway Cains Marins iv. i, Heav'n keep me a Cow- 
keeper still — I say. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL II. 10 
June, LeL i, [He] had his head broke by a cow-keeper. 
1843 Lonof. Sp. Stud. t. ii, Now here’s my master Victorian ; 
yesterday a cowkeeper, and to-day a gentleman x886 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 509 A lady of rank is a 
cowkeeper and profits by her dairy-farm. 

So Gow-lcee]7in.ff vbl. sb., daity-farming ; ptpl. a., 
that keeps cows, that manages a dairy &rm. 

1883 A. R. Wallace Lattd NatiotuiUz. 131 The habits 
of thrift and forethought encouraged by cawkeeping and 
dairying. 18x5 'Sjxxe. Evety^dayBk. I. 870 This bull-field 
has since been . .occupied by a great cow-keeping landlord. 

Cowl (kaol], Forms : i cugele, cosle, 

ouhla, [cufla], 1-3 cule, kuuele, ouuel, 3-4 
oouele, couel, kouel, 4 cole, 5-7 cowla, cool(e, 
6 ooule, 7 kowle, 8 oonl, 7- cowl. [The deri- 
vation and form-history present difficulties. 0£. 
renders L. atculla by ctiiele, cttgU, cuhle and mle, 
weak fern, ; also cufit wk. f. The former comes 
down in I2>l3thc. ciih, and the covle, cotole 
(coo/t) of later times j ctt^e may be the parent of 
kuuele (which in Ancren JR. would regularly stand 
for kuvele), cotieU, kttml, couel. OE. cugele is cog- 
nate with OHG. atcula, eugwla, chtigela (MHG. 
kugele,kugel,gugel, "LO.kogel), a. eccl.Lat. atculla 
monk’s cowl, from cl. L. cuailhts hood of a cloak. 
OE. cufle appears to be cognate with MDu, covele, 
cbvel{e fem., in Kilian kovely mod. Du. keuvel 
‘ cowl’, and to be connected with (perh.the origin 
of) Icel, kqfi, kufl^ str, masc. ‘ cowl The history 
ol cufle and its allied forms is obscure.] 

L. A garment with a hood (z/wftj caputiata), 
worn by monks, varying in length in different ages 
and according to the usages of different orders, 
but ‘having the permanent characteristics of cover- 
ing the head and shoulders, and being without 
sleeves ’ {Cath. Dici.^. f Also, formerly, a cloak or 
frock worn by laymen or by women. , 

The cl. Lai. cmcmI/mx was the hood of acloi^, covering the 
head only. The cowls of the early Rgyptian monks covered 
the heads.and barely reached the shoulders; by 800 the cowls 
of monks had l^ome so long as to reach their heels, when St. 
Benedict restricted their length to two cubits. In the 14th 
c. thecowl and the frock were often confounded ; but it was 
declared at the Council of Vienne ' we understand by the 
name of cttatlla a habit long and full, but not having 
sleeves, and by that ot^oecus a long habit which has long 
and wide sleeves See Du Cange s. v. Cntculla, 
cg6x .dElb^LWOLD Rule St. Renet W, (Schroer ^), paette he 
hmbbe cugelan [Wells MS. culan, Ttberitts Gloss culam, 
L. cwcw//<p»] and syric; sy on wintra seo cuhle [W cule, 
T. Gl. culamj of piccum hrsegle. Ibid, gz peet he baebbe twa 
cugelan [W, culan, 7 *. Gl. cuflan, L. duos citenllas]. liid.g^ 
paetis cusele [T. Gl. Jiaet is cufle]. ncxxoo O.E. Glosses in 
Wr.-Wrilcker 328 Cuculla, cugle. c xao5 Lay. 17698 SeoS- 
den ane wle of ane blake claSe [c 1x75 one blake couele]. 
e law Winieney Rule St. Betui Iv. {.titlii, Sancte Benediht 
jywo munece cule and ye,setteS mantel tojeanes )>sere cule, 
and halisraft, forjian hit nis la^a pat munecene habben 
cule ; hodes hi ma^on Imbban. a laaj Aiicr. R . 10 Unwise 
. .bet wene8 b^t order sitte iSekurtel oberibe kuuele. asjoo 
Havelok 766 He ne brouctebied and Sowel, In his shirte orin 
his couel. 2904 Cuuel [rimes with] sowel. C1315SHORF- 

HAM no Under coueteandcope The foulepredelythe. 13^ 
Reg. Vesitb. Westm Abbey \n Archsol. L 11 . 214' A vestry gyr- 
dyll to tukknphys cole, c 1430 l.y'ssG.Mtn.Poems no (Mata) 
Madame. .Undemethe your comlycowle to have myn intent. 
cz^Promp. Parv.grj Cowle, munkysabyte,c»c»//irt, cucuU 
his. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 330/4 He dyde of thabyte of a 
bi&hop and dyd on a cool and stode amonge the monkes. 
1530 Palsgr. 209/2 Coule for a monke, froe, a 1677 Bar. 
ROW Serm. Wks. 1716 II 17 It is not the , . badges of our 
Religion, that make a Christian ; more than a Cowle doth 
make a Monk. x68a S. Pomusie Medal Rev. 107 I know 
you'l Eimnt the Devil is no Fool, He can disguise in Sur- 
plice, Qo^, or Cool, x^ S. Austin RasiMs Hist, Rtf. 
I- 4*7 Lumer. .travelled indeed in a most lowly guise ; the 
OTwl he wore was borrowed. 1867 C. Walker Ritual 
Mason aoi The cowl is a loose vestment worn over 
the frock in the winter season and during the night office. 
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b. Taken as the sign of monkhood, or monastic 
orders, and hence sometimes as = Monk. 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais i. xI^The frock and cowle dr^ 
unto It self the opprobries, injuries and maledictions of the 
world. 184a Tennyson Talking Oak xli, Bluff Harry 
broke into the spence And turn’d the cowls adnft, 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. 1. L 28 He was meant for the cowl, but 
his mother, .let him make choice of the flat-cap. 

2 . Sometimes applied to the hood alone. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Capuchon, a coule or 
hood. 1639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. Iv. § 638 
Monks hooded with cools. 171a Steele Sped. No. 497 P 4 
The red Cap and the Coul will fall under the same Contempt. 
1815 Moore Lalla R. 11824) 205 Each affrighted sentinel 
Pulls down his cowl upon his eyes. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fa- 
thers I, V. 48s The cowl is the hood belonging to the monk s 
every-day habit. 1858 Mns. Oliphant Lazrd of Norlaw 
II. 6 [He] took off his cowl in token of respect. 

3 . trausf. and flg. 

1658 Rowland MoufePs Theai, Ins.^ 981 The first . . hath 
as it were a grass cowle or hood which covers the head, 
neck, and almost half the body. 1852-9 Todd Cycl. Anat, 
IV. 174/2 Each of the cowls [of the Clio] seems, .to be com- 
posed of two spherical parts. 1863 Kingsley Waier-bah. 
(1878) I By the smoky town in Us murky cowl. 

4 . A covering, commonly shaped like a hood, 
placed on the top of a chimney or ventilating shaft 
to assist ventilation ; usually constructed so as to 
turn with the wind. b. A wire cage at the top of 
the funnel of a locomotive, etc. See Cow sh.^. 

i8ia Ann Reg. 315 The invention of a cap or cowl to be 
placed on the top of chimneys. i86a Atheneeum 30 Aug. 
263 Moveable cowl, intended to exclude rain and yet to 
allow the free passage of air. 1S69 £. A. Parkes Prod. 
Hygiene 129 Tubes with cowls turning towards the wind. 
xSS* J. Y. Stratton Hops 4 Hoppichers 35 The kilns have 
high conical roofs, each surmounted by a powl with a vane. 
1891 Times 16 Oct. 8/5 The work of providing her [a ship] 
with efficient ventilating appaiatus is being pushed forward 
. she will be furnished with the largest cowls afloat. 

5 . Comb,, as cowl-like adj. ; + oowl-man, one 
who wears a cowl, a monk ; cowl-nauscle, the 
cuatllaris or trapezius muscle. 

xjsga Warner Alb. Eng.vw. xxxvii, Our Cowleman’s fore- 
said Actor so prevailed. XM4 Bower & Scott De Barfs 
Phaner. 4 Ferns 53 A small cowl-like depression. 

Cowl, coul (kaul), .rA^ Forms: 3 cuvel-, 4 
fll. coufles, j coael(le, kouuele, kowuele, cow- 
uele, ooUe, 5-7 cowle, 7 coule, code, kowle, 6- 
coul, 7- cowl, (cowel). [ME. *cuvel(e (13th c. 
in cuvel-staff), covelle, app. a. OF. cuvelez—'L. 
aipella small vat or cask, dim. of cupa, F. ctive 
tub, cask, vat. But cf. also Get. hihel (glossed in 
MHG. cupa, Una), OHG. *ekubil (cf. miluh-chtt- 
bili, milk-pail), with senses parallel to those of 
cmol, considered by Grimm and Klu^e to be a native 
word. The uncertainty as to the origin of our word 
is increased by the ambiguity of the symbol tm, ow, 
in ME.] 

1 . A tub or similar large vessel for water, etc. ; 
esp. applied to one with two ears which could be 
borne by two men on a cowl-staff, arch, or dial. 

CX850 [in Cowl-staff], 1x97 R. Glouc. (1724) 265 In 
lepes and in coufles [v.rr. e 1400^ kouueles, 15^^ c. cowles, 
couelle] so muche vyss [=fishi hii solde hym brynge, pat 
ech man wondry ssal ot so gret cacchynge. c 1430 Pugr. 
LyfMankode m. lx (1869) 171 Akowuele ther was bi rethe, 
that resceyuede alle the dropes. Ibid, Ixii. 173 Cowuele. 
c 1440 Pronp. Parv. 97 Cowl^ vesselle, iina, a 1450 Voc. 
in 'Wr.-Wdfcker 6x6 TfrM, a tovelle [see covel-tre in 2]. 
c 1450-75 Piet. Vocab. ibid. 808 Hec cupa, a colie ; hec tina 
idem est. 1503 Priv, Purse Exp Elis, of York (1830) 4 A 
cowle for Water xij d. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 7 x 
Frouide that they may haue water brought them in cowles. 
c 1643 Twne in Wood Life (Ox£ Hist. Soc.) I. 62 Carried 
awaye. .in agreat cowle betwixt 2 men. z^f Husbandniatt's 
Plea agst. Tithes 38 The Parson or Vicar is amongst the 
Mayds, with a Pale or Coul eve^ tenth day for tithe milk. 
iSasHoNE Everyalny Bk I. xa The Cowl is a water-vessel 
borne by two persons on the cowi-stafll 1883 Fisheries Exhzb, 
Caial. (ed. 4) 127 Cowel for carrying fish sVU Elworthy 
W. Sa/nerset Word.hk., Cowl, a tub or barrel swung on a 
pole, or more commonly mounted as a wheel-barrow, used 
for carrying pigs'-wash or liquid manure. 

tb. Applied to a liquid measure. Obs, [Cf. Ger. 
kiibel as a measure, Grimm s.v. 2 A] 

1467 Ord. Wore, in Eng, Gilds 371 That the corayns 
haue the Cowle to mete ale w*. Ibid. 38a That comyns 
have vppe ayen, as hit hath ben, the Cowle to mete ale wt, 
fc. A cup. Obs. [Cf. med.L, cupella ‘vasis 
potorii species,’ Du Cange ] 

[cx45o roc, in Wr.-Wulcker 577/10, Cupa, a.cupe or a 
Cowle ] 1476 Wdl of Thurston (Somerset Ho.), A cup called 
a cowle. 

2 . Comb. _ t cowl-tree, coveltre = Cowl-stafp. 

c 1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 602 Phalanga, a coveltre. 

Cowl (kaul), zr.i [f. Cowl sb.'J.] 

1 . Irans. To put a monk’s cowl on ; to make a 
monk of. 

1536 Latimer and Serm. lef. Conv. Wks. I. 48 Swaged 
and cowled with a Franciscan’s cowl. ax66x Fuller 
W Trihies (1840} II. 236 By such preposterous cowling of 
boys, and veiling of girls. 1848 Kingsley Saint’s Trag. 1. 
lit. Belike you'll cowl him. 

2 . To cover as with a cowl or hood ; to draw 
over like a cowl. 

x8xo Southey Kehetma ii. u,The_Rajah. .smote his breast, 
and o’er his face Cowl’d the white mourning vest. 1869 
Blackmore Lotna D. lix, The mountains, cowled with fog. 


and seamed with storm. i88x Palcrave Visions Eng, 216 
That stern Florentine apart Cowl’d himself dark in thought. 
f Cowl, v,'^ Obs. [Cf. CoiljAS] To quarrel. 
1556 Rec. Notimghasn IV, iii We present the organe 
makar wyffe for cowllyng with hyre nebours [3 instances]. 

C0W‘-la>:dy ■ [^pp* ^ transposition of the name 
Lady-cow, ^ich occurs eailier.] 

1 . A common provincial name of the coleop- 
terous insects of the genus Coccinella ; also called 
Lady-cow, and (more usually) Lady-bird. 

z6siMnsarum Deltciae (N.), A paire of buskins they did 
bring Of the cow-ladyes corail wing; Powder’d o’rewith 
spots of jet. 1664 Power Exp. PhiloS. i. 30 The Cow-Lady, 
or spotted Scarabee. 1746 Brit. Mag. 97 Our common 
Cow- Lady or Lady-Bird^ as usually called. 2877 Stamford 
Mercury 24 Aug., A bluish black beetle about the size of a 
cow-lady has made its appearance. 

2 . A fly used by anglers ; also an artificial fly of 
similar appeal ance. 

1676 Cotton A ngler 325 The next is a Cow-lady, a little 
fly. 1684 R. H. Sch, Recreai, 162 Flies prMer for every 
Month . . For May . . the Peacock-fly, the Cow-lady, the 
Cow-turd fly. X799 G. Smith Laboratory II. ago Ihe 
cow-lady, a small fly : the wings of a red feather, or stripes 
of a red hackle of a cock : the body of a peacock's feather. 

Cowle (kaul). Anglo-Ind. [a. Arab. qaul 
word, promise, bargain, compact, which 'has 
become technical in the Indian vernaculars, owing 
to the prevalence of Mohammedan Law ’ (Yule).] 
A written engagement ; a lease or grant in writing ; 
a safe-conduct or amnesty. 

x688 in Wheeler Madras (x86x) 1 . 176 (Y.) The President 
has by private correspondenc^rocured a Cowle for renting 
the Town and customs of S. Thomd. X799 Baird in Owen 
Wellesley s Deep. 128 , 1 requested Major Allen, .to proceed 
with a flag of truce to the palace, and offer Cowle to Tippoo 
Sultaun . .on his unconditional surrender. 1803 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp, 11 . 193 On my arrival in the neighbourhood 
of the pettah I offered cowle to the inhabitants, 
b. Comb., as cowle-flag. 

1709 Harris in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 100 Cpwle flags 
shall be distributed over the country, and safe-guards sent 
to all the villages. 1799 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 1 . 39 
Cowle flags were hoisted in different parts of the town. 

Cowled (kauld, poel. -ed), ppl, a. [f. Cowl 
sbf and v. + -ED.] 

1 . Furnished with or wearing a cowl. 

x56x T. Norton Calvin’s Inst, iv. 87 The cowled Soph- 
isters. X59X Sylvester Dn Bartas i. v. 58 The Mytied 
Bishop, and the Cowled Fryer, fxyso Shenstond Ruin'd 
Abbey XI7 Thet cowl’d zealots. 18^ Hosmer .ri. i". /Vre- 
doM 95 Cowled and tonsured priests, 
b. transf, 

1704 Martyn Rousseau’s Bof. xxiv. 332 A little membrane 
on ea^ side uniting to form a cowled tube. X840 E. £. 
Napier Scenes For. Lands II. vi, 234 The cowled monster 
[a cobra], 2851 Turner Dom. Arefut. II. v. 234 To block 
up the cowled windows. 

2 . Bot, Shaped like a cowl, cncullate. 

i8s8 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Cowler, obs. erron. form of Coolie. 

Cowless (kau-les), a. notice-wd, [f. Cow sb. 
+ -less.] Destitute of cows. 

1890 Longsn. Mag. Mar. 514 It is giassless and cowless ; 
its only milk is goat's. 

'f' C ow’IiBaL, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cowl 
■h -iSH.] Characteristic of a monk; monkish. 
(Cf. Cowl jAI i b.) 

1536 Latimer and Serm. bef. Conv. Wks. I. 49 That cowlish 
deliverance, .theyr papal spoliations. 

•j* Cow'list. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. as prec -I- -1ST.] 
One who wears a cowl ; a monk. 

1637 N. Whiting Hist. Albino 4 Bell. Avij b, The Cowl- 
ists of this yonger age. 

Cowl-rake : see Coul v.. Cole-bake. 

Cowl -staff, coal -staff. Forms: a. 3 
cuuel-staf, 6-7 ooule-, cowle, 6- ooul-, cowl- 
staff. .5-8 cole-, 6-7 ooal-, coole-, 7 00I-, 
coU-staff. 7. 6-9 colt-staff, [f. cuvelip, Cowl 
sb.^ + Staff, in description of its primary use, that 
of carrying a ‘cowl’. Partly through phonetic 
contraction, and partly by * popular etymology ’, 
it came afterwards to be associated with cole, 
Coal, and Colt ; but as a current word it is still 
generally associated with Cowl j3.2] 

A stout stick used to cany a ‘ cowl ’, being thrust 
through the two handles of it ; a pole or staff used 
to carry burdens, supported on the shoulders of two 
bearers; a'stang’. It was formerly afamiliar house- 
hold requisite, and a ready weapon, arch, and diql. 

t 7 V> ride on^ a towl'Staff, etc. : to be set astride a pole and 
carried in derision about the streets ; a rough form of popu- 
lar punishment, inflicted esp. on a husband who allowed 
himself to be beaten or abused by his wife. See Brand 
Pop. Aniig. (1870) II. Nuptial Usages § 35. 

e xa^ Gen. 4 Ex. 3710 Des xn 3 ider hem hauen bro^t .^. 
An win-grape on an cuuel-staf. And tolden hem 3 e lond b 
god. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 62/2 One clustre of grapes 
as moche as two men myght here bytwene them upon a 
colestaff. 1530 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford oa 
[They] stroke. .Wells on the brest w* y‘ end of a grett cowle 
staff. 1580 Lufton Sivgila 50 If a woman beat hir hus- 
bande, the man that dwelleth next unto hir shat ride on a 
cowlstaffe. 1592 Arden of Favershasn v, i, [We] haue 
taken the Constable. .And carried him about the fields on 
a coltstaffe. 1598 Shaks. Merry W, in. iii. 156 Go, take 
vp these cloathes heere, quickly : Wher's the CSxwle-staffe ? 



COW-MILK. 


COWSLIP. 


a 1641 Suckling Gollins iii. (ed. 2I 35 Mounting him upon 
a Cowle-staife Which , . He apprehended to be Pegtisus. 
e 1645 Howell Leit.\x^-£) II. 568 TWe are many that wear 
horns, and ride daily upon Coltstaves. x6g8 Sidney Due, 
GemUiA. § 24(1704) i68 He resolv’d to follow the Crown, tho 
it were upon a Coalstaff. J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 182 Two Men will easily carry it upon a Colt- 
Staff, or Hand-Barrow. 1777 Hoolb Contenind Vis. World 
(ed. 12) 84 One can carry as much by thrusting a wheel- 
barrow, before him. .as two can carry on a cole-staff. xBaa 
Imison Sc, d' Art I.^o When two draymen carry a banel 
on a coulstaff, to which it is suspended by a chain, 
t b. as an a^mliance in bone-setting. Obs. 

1676 Wiseman Chiptrg. Treat, vii. v. 488 Instruments 
proper for the Reduction of the luxated shoulder are Ladder, 
Coufstaffe, Pulleys, Glossocomium, etc. X683 Sir J. Bram- 
STON Autobtog. 297 A bone-setter, .came, .and tryed it with 
a coole-staff, which put n;y Son to extream torture. 

t Cowuxe, obs. £ CoouB 1, sense 3. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 97 Cowine of come, aittiba, 

Cowmforte, -fory, obs. if. Comfobt, Com- 

FBET. 

Cownand, obs. f. Covenant. 
t Cow -milk. Obs. or dial. Forms: i cd 
meoloo, 5-7 cowe-. [Cow ji.l} The milk of the 
cow ; now corn's milky cows' milk. 

cxooo Sax.^ LeeckH. II. 40 Genim gate geallan. .meng wi 3 
cu meoluc gif )m wille. c 1450 Two Ceokery-bks, 110 Take 
doure and ^ cowe mylke. 1^8 Paynel Salernds Regim. 
E b, Goottis mylke. .is nat. .so full of curdes and butter as 
kowe mylke and shepis mylke is. 1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 42 
Ky mylk & joue mylk. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 51 Cow-milk, 
thus prepared, I judge to be better than Ass-milk. 

Cownt-, obs. f. Count-. 

Cowntewery : see Counter sh.^ 

Cownuoie, obs. f. Convoy. 

Cownye, obs. Sc. f. Cunte. 

Go-work (k(j|W»uk), V. [f. Co- i + "Wobk ».] 
intr. To work together; to co-operate. 

16x3 PuNCHAS Pilgritnage vni. ii. (1614) 728 The . , proui- 
dence of God co-working in those worlses of Nature and 
Industrie, x&ij Pacitt Heresiagr. (^. 4) iii All things 
co-work for good. x86o PuscY Min. PropJi. 524 Man co- 
woiking with God. 

Hence Co-woTking vbl. sb. and a. 

<1x665 J. Goodwin Filled w, the Spirit (1867) s The man- 
ner of his [G^’s] co-working in men. a x6^ Leighton 
Comm. X Pet. i, 2 (1817) Working and coworking giace. 

Co-wo'rker. [f. Co- 3 b + Woekeb.] One 
who works together with another ; a co-operator. 

a 1643 J, Shute yudgem. ^ Mercy (X645) We are co- 
workers with God. a x6s3 Gouge Comm. Jfeb. iv. 8 God 
. . making men co-workers with himself. 1863 Holland 
Lett, yeneses xxi. 308 Work of this character, .establishes 
sympathy between the co-workers. 

Co-WO’rkmau. ran. [f, Co-sb.] =prec. 
x6x9 Purchas Microcosmm Ixiv. 63s Co-workmen with 
God. x6a6 W, Sclatcr Exp, 2 Thess. (1629) 223, 
Co-worship : see Qo-pref. 1. 

Cowp, -e, var. Coup 0.1, 3 ; obs. f. Coop, Cup. 
Cow-pa’raley. [Cow 9] A name of 
the umbelliferous plant AntJiriscus {Chxrophyl- 
lum) sylvestris, wild in Britain, also called Cow- 
tvBED, Wild Chervil or Cicely. (Of recent 
origin.) 

1776 J. Lightfoot Flora Scot. X794 Martyn Rotissean’s 
Bet. xvii. 23X The first [Wild Chervil] vnlgarlv called Cow- 
weed or Cow-parsley, has a smooth streaked stalk. x8oo 
Sir j. E. Smith Flora Brit, 1 . 326 Chawophylfnmsylvestre; 
Smooth Cowparsley, Wild chervil, x88a Garden 25 Mar. 
202/3 The Cow Parsnip and Cow Parsley, are often used in 
connection with other large and umbrageous plants, 

Cow-pa*rsnip. [Cow jiJ.i g.] 

1 . A large umbelliferous plant, Heracleum Sphon- 
dylitm, wild in Britain : so named by Turner. 

X548 Turner Plames o/Heries 76 Sphotidiliitm , . It may 
be called in englLshe Cowpersnepe or rough Persnepe. It 
groweth in watery middowes and in ranke groundes about 
hedges. 1578 Lvte Dodoens iv. Ixvi. 528 Turner (.alleth it 
Cowe Parsnep, or Medo Parsnep. 1579 Lancham Card, 
Health (1633) 169 Cowparsnip or Wilde carrat growing in 
medows..Some seethe it in drinke with leuen, and vse it 
instead of Ale or Beere. x88a Garden 6 May 306/2 Cow 
Parsnip, .is in no way injurious to animals. 

2 . Used as a generic name of all species of 
Heracleum, e.g. American C., H. lanaUm, Giant 
C. of Kamtschatka, H. giganteum, etc. 

1780 CoxB Ritss. Disc. 52 There are no trees upon the 
island ; it produces, however, the cow-parsnip which glows 
at Kamtchatka. 

tCowpe. Obs. [app. a. F. coupe, with sense 
of L. cnpai\ ? A tub or cask. 

c X47S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 771 Hec nma, a cowpe. 
X483 Cath. Angl. 79 Cowpe, enpa. xdaa Malyncs Anc. 
Laiu-Merek, 72 Onely the Cowpe must find the goodnesse 
of indteo by the working of it. 

CoW'-pem, sb. A pen or enclosure for cows. 
1635 AUhorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtotu p. Ixxii, 
To XI women 2 days a peece weeding the oates in the 
cowpenns. x688 J. Clayton in PMl. Traits. XVII. 987 
As soon as they were set forth of the Cow-penSj they would 
fall a feeding. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S. VI. Ii. 384 Driven 
from time to time into cowpens. 

b. Comb. Cowpen-bird (U.S.) = Cow-bibd 2 a. 
i8a6 J. Jennings in Hone Every-day Bk. 11 . 1138 There 
is a bird in the United States of America, called ‘ Cowpen ’ 
emheriza pecoris, by Wilson. 1887 C. C. Abbott Wasie- 
LandWand. ii. 55 The cowpen-bira, which is never mated, 
and for several months in the year deposits fertile eggs in 
the nests of other birds. 
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Cow -pen, o. To pen edws upon (a piece of 
ground). 

1688 J. Clayton Virginia iv. in Phil. Trans. XVII. 979 
A fresh piece of Ground , . will not bear Tobacco past two 
or three Years, unless Cow-pen’d ; for they Manure their 
Ground by keeping their Cattle ..within 'Hurdles, which 
IhOT remove when they have sufficiently dung’d one spot. 
Cowper, obs. f. Coopeb ; var, Coupeb, 
Cowpeiian (k«pIo-rian), a. Altai, [f. the 
name Cowper ^ -i.vN.] Cowperian glands : a pair 
of glands situated beneath, and with ducts opening 
into, the urethra in male Mammalia ; discovered 
by the anatomist William Cowper (1666-1709). 
Also called Cowper' s glands. 

1738 Med. Ess. if Observ, (ed. 2} IV. 496 He proves the 
Gonorrhoea to aflect, .Cowper’s and Littr6*s Glands. 1797 
M. Baillie Mori. Anat. (1807) 338, I do not recollect to 
have seen Cowper’s glands diseased. 1888 Rollcston & 
Jackson Anim. Life (ed. 2) 36 The glands representing the 
Cowperian glands of the male, and known in the female as 
the glands of Bartholin! or Duvernw. 

So Cowperi'tlB [see -itisj, inflammation of 
Cowjjer’s glands. 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Gerdt. Oig. 77 Cowperitis seems to 
occur only in connection with urethral inHammation. 

Cow plant. A climbing plant of Ceylon, 
Gymnema lactiferum, N.O. Asclepiadacem, yield- 
ing a milky juice used for food. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Sot. 2« The Cow Plant of 
Ceylon, .yields a milk of which the Cingalese make use for 
food. 18^ Balfour Matt. Sot. (1B60) 473. 1854 Adams, 
etc. Nat. Hist. 419. 

Cowple, Cowpyll(e, obs. ff. Couple. 
Oowpon, obs. Sc. form of Cclpon. 

Cow‘-po:z. [Cow Also 8-9 -pocks, 

with sing. -pock. A vaccine disease which ap- 
pears on the teats of cows in the form of vesicles 
(pocks) of a blue or somewhat livid colour. It 
was established by Dr. Edward Jenner in 1798 
that the communication of this to the human 
subject by vaccine inoculation (Vaccination) gives 
immunity (whole or partial) from the attack of 
small-pox. 

A single pustule is called a Pocic; the plural pochs taken 
as the name of the disease (cf. tneasles), is conventionally 
spelt pox. 

[Rep, ConanUtee Ho. Comm. (xBoa) XIV. 178 (Witness 
stated) It was in the month of May 17S0 that Dr. Jenner 
ill St informed him of the pardcular nature of the cow pox 
as a sure preventive of small pox.] 1798 E. Jenner (ttile), 
An Enquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variola Vac- 
cina ; a Disease discovered in some of the Western Counties 
of England, particularly Gloucestershire, and known by the 
name of the Cow-pox. Hid. 45 The Cow^ox protects the 
human constitution from the infection of the small pox. 
x8oa Med. yrnL III. 176 Traditionally, this fact has been 
established time immemonai, with regard to the casual 
Cow-Pock. x8o6 'R, Hill (title), Cow-Pock InoculaUoii 
Vindicated. 1851 Ord, 4 - Regnl. R. Engiruers g 27 125 
Women and Children who have not had the Small or Cow- 
Pox will not be allowed . . in Barracks. 1866 A. Flint Princ. 
Med, (1880) 1042 Cowpox is transferred to man and from 
one person to another by the introduction of a virus, and 
never, at a distance, by infection. 

P. Sometimes called Kine-pox. 
x8o3 E. S. Bownc in ScribtuVs Mag. II. 171/1 , 1 had had 
the Kine Fox. 1868 Lossinc Hudson 215 Almost every 
soldier was inoculated with the kine-pox. 

t Cow-pox, V. Ohs. [f. prec. sb,] irons. To 
vaccinate. Hence f Oow-poxing, vaccination. 

x8xs Jnser.on y. Birch’s Mormmt. (^t. Margaret Pattens, 
Eastcheap), The practice of cow-poxing, which first became 
general in his day. .he uniformly, and till Death, peisever- 
ingly opposed. 1829 Cobbett Adv. to Fathers § 263 In 
hundreds of instances persons cow-poxed by Jenner him- 
self have taken the real small-pox afterwards. 

Cow'-qnakes. dial. Also cow-auakers. 

1 . A popular name of Quaking-grass, Briza media. 

XS97 Gerarde Herbal r. 87 PhaTans prntensis is called 

also Gramen iremuhim . . about Nantwich, Quakers and 
Shakers ; in some places Cow-quakes. 1690 Ray Synopsis 
(Britten & HolL), Gramen tremuium anu-gndkes dictum 
piodncit. X7XI J. pETivER in PhiL Trans. XXVII. 380 
Great Spanish Cowquakes. a 1722 Lisle Hush, (1732) 280 
The cow-quake grass, or gramen tremuium. . is no indica- 
tion of poor land. 1777 J. Lightfoot Scot. I. 09 
Caw-quakes, Quaking (^rass. 1879 in Shropshire Word-bk, 

2 . According to Halliwell and Wright, a name 
in the East of England of Common Spurry. 

Cowre, var. of Covee v.^ Obs . ; obs. f. Oowbb. 
Co-wrie, cowry (kauvri). Forms: 7 (kauret), 
cowrey, cori, 8 cowree, cauri(e, 7-9 courie, 9 
couri, -y, cowxi, -y, 7- cowrie, cowry, [a. 
Hindi and Urdu kauTi (.6a«(/») r—Skr. kaparda, 
kapardika.] 

1 . The porcelain-like shell of a small gastro- 
pod, Cyprxa momta, found abundantly in the 
Indian Ocean, and used as money in some parts of 
Africa and Southern Asia ; also the animal itself, 
b. gen. Any gastropod (or its shell) of the genus 
Cyprsea or family Cypneicke, characterized by their 
oval shape, undeveloped spire, and narrow aper- 
ture as long as the shell ; e.g. Cypma Europsea, 
the common cowrie of the British coast. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandehlo's E. Itul. i. (1669) 68 They 
[of Guzuiatta] also make use of. .certain Shells, which they 


call Ktairets. 1678 J. Phillips TavertiieVs Trav. Jnd. 
I. ii. 22 Their other small Money are the little Shells 
which they call Cori. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX 273 The 
small Shells, called Cowries, which pass for Money in Ben- 
gale and other places. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E, 
Jnd. I. xxviii. 3^ Their Trade is chiefly from a small 
Shell-fish called Courie, c xSig Mrs. Sherwood Ayah ^ 
Lady i. 9 She wanted a few cowries to buy khauna. 1857 
Wood Common Obj. Sea-shore ii. 22 The little shell . . is 
one of the cowries. 1884 Miss North Lett, from Sey- 
chelles in Pall Mall C, 21 Jan. (Y.), A lovely cowrie two 
inches long, like mottled tortoise-shell. 

2. aitrib., as in cowrie-shell. 

18x7 CoiKBSLOOK!: Algebra i Twice ten cowry shells are a 
edeim. X875 Jevons Money (1878) 24 Cowry shells . . have 
loi^ been used in the East Indies as small money. 

Cowrie pine .- see Kaubt. 

Cowrse, obs. f. Coabsb, Couese. 

Cowrtchis, obs. pL of Cukch. 

Cowrte, -yoiire, obs. ff. Coubt, Coobtieb. 
Cowrteby, var. of Coubtepy Obs., short coat. 
Cowschote, -scot, -shot, obs. ff. Cushat. 
fCoW'-shard. Obs. Also 6 -sherd, -shed, 

6- 7- sheard. [f. Cow + Shabd, var. of Shabn.] 
Cow-dung ; a cow-turd. 

X579 GossoNik/i. Abuse The Scarabe flies ouer 
many a sweete flower, and lightes in a cowshard. 2592 
Grfene Def. Cormy Catch. (1859} 49 The beetle that . . at 
night takes up his lodging in a cowsherd. xsgo Chapman 
Hum. Dayes Mirth Wks, (1873)!. g6(D.i Blind as a beetle 
..that in cowsheds fall. 1626 Bacon Syk/a g 775 Turf 
and Peat and Cow-sheards are cheap Fewels. 

t CoW'-sham. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 -shem, 

7- 9 -shorn, 9 -scairn, -shaixii. [f. Cow sb.^ + 
Shabn:— OE. sceam dung.] Cow-dung. 

1622 W. Burton Descr. Zsir. (1777) 2 in Lmesier Gloss., 
The want of wood and fuel for fire, for which the inhabitant*, 
are constrained . . to make use of . . straw, cow-shern, and 
such like. <cx^7 Aubrey Wilts Royal Soc. MS. x68 
(Hailiw.) Hartflies..bred out of the dung of the deer, as 
beetles are outofcowshorne. x8o8 R. Anderson Cumberld. 
Ball. (1819) 63 Ann, git cow-scairn .. Nowt meks a pultess 
better, x^ Cheshire Gloss., Cow-shom or Cow-sharn, the 
leavings of the cow. Wilbraham’s Gloss. 1820-6. 

Cow’-sMu. 

1 . The skin of a cow (when stripped off) ; the 
same dressed as a mat, a covering for trunks, or the 
like. Also attrib. 

1848 Thackeray Vau, Fair i. With a very small and 
weather-beaten old cow's-skin trunk. 

2 . Leather made of the skin of the cow or ox. 

3. A whip of raw hide ; ■= Cow-hide 3 . 

18x2 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1B85) I. 87 He belaboured him 
with the 'cowskin*. 1864 W. Whitby Amer. Slav. 187 
The man who wields the blood-clotted cow-skin. 

Hence Cow-sUu to flog with a cow-skin. 
a 1849 Poe W, E.Channing Wks. 1864 HI- ®39 Napoleon 
Buonaparte Jones . . is cowskinned with perfect regularity 
five times a month. 

Cowslip (kau'slip). Forms; i ofrelyppe, 
ofrsloppe, 4-6 oouBlop(pe, 5 oowslope, -slowpe, 
-slyppe, cowe-, couslyppe, cowyslepe, (cow- 
slek), 5-6 oowBlop(pe, 6 couslip, couslape, 
6-7 cowslippe, 6- cowslip. [OE. ctl-slyppe, app. 
f. ctl COW + viscous or slimy .substance, i.e. 

* cow-slobber ’ or 'cow-dnng’ (cf. G. kuh-scheisse 
as a plant-name in Grimm); the variant form in 
-sloppe, -slop may be compared with ME. sloppe, 
sloppy or wet place, and slops : see Slop sb. and v.] 

1 . The common name of Primula veris, a well- 
known wild plant in pastures and grassy banks, 
blossoming in spring, with drooping umbels of 
fragrant yellow flowers. Also called Paigle. 

cxooo Saxon Leechd. II. 326 Wyre gode wensealfe ; nim 
wudu merce . . cu slyppaii. .gecnuca ealle. c xooo 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 135/26 Britianrdca, cusloppe. a 1387 
Sinon, Barihol.(ADecd, Oxoa.)tt3Heriaparalisis, couslop. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowslope, herbe [Pynson, cowslek, 
orcowslop], herbapetri, herba Paralisis, ligustra. CX450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 586/44 Glnstrum, cowslyppe. 1579 
Spenser ShePh. Cal. Apr. ixz Daffadowndillies, And cou- 
slips, and kingcups. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 36 
There growes . The cowsloppe, the primrose, and the violeL 
x6io Shaks. Temp. v. i. 89 In a Cowslips bell, I lie. 1663 
Flpys Diary 26 April, Beyond into the fields, gathering of 
cowslipps. X740 Somerville Hobbitiol i. lox The tufted 
Cowslips breathe their faint Perfumes.^ x86d Gosse Rom. 
Nat, Hist, 6 Tall and luxuriant cowslips. 

b. In U.S. commonly applieil to the Marsh 
Marigold. 1856 A. Gsna Manual Bat. U.S.^ ii. 

2 . Applied with qualifying words to various 
plants resembling the common cowslip, a. 
American Cowslip, DodecoUheon Meadia (N. O. 
Primulcuese), with umbels of large rose-purple' or 
white flowers, found in woods in N. America, b. 
French or Ifonntain O., the Auricula (Primula 
AuriculdP,. c. C. of Jerusalem, Jerusalem G., 
the Lungwort, Pulmonaria officirmlis (N. 0 Bora- 
givacese ) ; also called C. of Bedlam, Bedlam C., 
Bugioss-C. f d. Our liady’s Cowslip, the 
Yellow Star-of-Bethlehem (Gagea lutea, N.O. 
Liliacess). e. Yirgiuian O., Mertensia or Pulmo- 
fiaria virginica (Treas. Bot ). 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Bttlbus sylvestris, our ladies 
couslapes. 1578 Lyxb Dodoetis 125 We call it in English 
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Sage of Jenisalem and Cowslip of Jerusalem, c i6ao T. 
Robmsom M, Magd. 324 With. Couslips of Hierusalem so 
nice, Sweet Eglantine, and clones of Paradise. _ 1639 
Parkinson Paraditi in SdU (1656) 240 They \Primula 
Auriculal are called by divers women French cosvslips. 
1674 Beal in Pkil, Trans, XI. 587 Cowslips of Jerusalem, 
peculiar to mitigate Hectical fevers. 1866 Trsas, Bat. 421 
The well-known American Cowslip, Dodecatkeon ^Meaaia, 
grows in woods in the warmer parts of North America. Ibid, 
940 "ITie Pulmottaria formerly held a place.. under the 
counti^ name of Jerusalem Cowslip. 1879 Prior Plant-u., 
Cowslip, French- or Mountain-, Primula- Auricula. 

3. attrib. and Comb,., as cowsUjhbell, -bud, -cheek, 
-garland, -spingled adj. ; cowslip-ball, a ball of 
cowslip-blossoms, often made by children ; cow- 
slip-peep, -pip, a cowslip-blossom {dial ^ ; cow- 
slip tea, a drink made by infusion of the flowers 
of the cowslip ; also formerly a name for a variety 
of green tea (qnot. 1796) ; *1* cowslip-water, a 
decoction made from cowriips, used medicinally ; 
cowslip wine, wine made from cowslip-blossoms. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Sen 1.(1863)28 We will make 
a ~cowsI{p*baIL i8ai Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 82 *CowsHp 
buds, so early peeping. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 339 
These Lilly Lips, this cherry nose. These yellow *Cowshp 
cheekes. 1794 Southev TVat Tyler i, Your friend.. 
Wreathed me this *cowsIip garland for my head. i8ax 
Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 29 Folks tell me that the May's in 
^wer, That ^cowslip-peeps are fit to pull. 1833 — Rural 
Muse 36 In the cowslip-mps . . Five spots appear. 

Mrs. Norton Dreata 238 Pleasant walks through *cowslip- 
roangled m^ds. X796 Hull Advertiser 30 Jan. x/a Super- 
fine *Cow5lip Tea, z^s, per lb. 1859 Mrs. Gattv Aunt 
fud^s Tales 49 Aunt Judy had got beyond the age when 
cowslm tea was looked upon as one of the treats of life. 
x6xaj, Webster B^(AsJ?iz>iffL1>,*Couslep-water is good 
for the memorie. 1769 Mrs. Raffaij) Eng. Housrkfir. 
(^778) 335 To make "Cowslip Wine x 86 o Geo. Euot 
Milt an Ft. i. vi. Ways of . . making the cowslip wine 

Cowslip’d, cowslipt (kanslipQ, a. [f. 
prcc. -h -BD i.] Covered Or adorned with cowslips. 

1794 Southey Wat Tyler 1, The western gale Sweeps 
along the cowslip’d dale i&x Keats Lamia i. 6 Cow- 
slip^ lawns. 

Cowssing, obs. f. Cushion. 

Cowt, dial. f. Com. 

t Cow-taili 03 a The bnshy tail of the Tibetan 
Yak used as a whisk ; =Chowbt. 

xt/fi tr. BernieVs Voy. 84(Y.)TheseElephants have then 
also.. certain Cow-tails, .hanging at their Ears like great 
Mustai^oM. X774W. Hastings in Markham (1876)8 
Cattle which near what are called cowtaiN. x8a7 [see 
Ckowry]. X840 H. H. Wilson VishAia^tr&Aa (18^) IV. 
376 Ya^odi. .waved over him a cow- tail brush. 

Cowter, var, Coutebe, armour for the elbow. 
Oowthe, obs. f. could (see Can w.i), Couth. 
Cowther, var. of Qdithbb v . Obs., to tremble, 
to be * all of a shake ’. 

1599 Nashe LetUen Stnffe in Harl, Misc. VI. 180 (D.) 
Plautus in his Rudens bringeth in fishermen cowthring and 
quaking. 

Cow'-tllistle. fferh. [See Cow j3.i 9.] A 
name applied by early herbalists to a common 
species of thistle, Cardutis laticeolatus or C.palus- 
iris. 

Later_ writers sometimes use the word as a synonym of 
Sow-thistle, and esp. of Sonchus albinus (Mulgedium) the 
Blue Alpine Sow-tMstle. 

xs6s-y3 CoovER Thesaurus, Scolymas. .Some take it to he 
Cowtnistle. 1378 Lyte Dodaens iv. Ixxi. 535 Cooper 
calleth this [Wild Thistle] Wild Artichoke and Cowthistel, 
X603 Breton I^ayyau Wks. (1879) 6 (D.) Like a mare that 
were knapping on a cow-thistle. 1833 Veg. Subst, Food xoi 
The Cow-Thistle {Sonchus alfimis) . . grows spontaneously 
in Northumberland . . The stem, which is milky, is peeled 
and eaten raw by the Laplanders. 

Cow*-tree. [transl. Pg. pah de vaca^ 

1. A South American tree, Srosimuvi Galacio- 
dendron (called by Humboldt G. utile), N, O- Arlo- 
carpacese, abounding in a juice closely resembling 
the milk of the cow both in appearance and 
quality, which is obtained by incision into the 
trunk, and is an important article of food. 

xtoo Lindley Nat. Syst. Bat. 95 The iamous Cow Tree 
. ofSonth America, which yields a copious .smtply of a rich 
and wholesome milk. x866 Treas. Bat. r/i The Cow-tree 
. yields a milk of as good quality as that from the cow. 

2. Subsequently applied to other trees yielding a 
milky juice ; e.g. the Cow-tree of Para, Mimusops 
elata, N. O. Sc^otacese ; of British Guiana, Taber- 
nsmontana utilis. 

X863 Bates Nat. A niasgn ii. (1864) 38 The Massaranduha, 
or Cow-tree , . producing from its bark a copious supply of 
milk as pleasant to drink as that of the cow. 

Cow'-tnrd. Now vulgar or dial. A clot of 
cow-dun^ (e.g. in a pasture). » 
c 148J Digby Myst. II. lox Butt in a cow lord dyd ye 
slyde. X547 Boorde Brev, Health cxciv. 68 Use local 
playsters, and among al other thynges a hote cowe toorde is 
nat the worste. X383 Lloyd Treas. Health Nj, Take a 
drye coutord. 16^ W. Walker Idiauutt. Aitglo-Lat, 17a. 

iransf. 1637 Bastwick Litaow ii. 21 The Prelates.. put 
vp their fingers to their Foure-Square Cowturds, and ^ue 
him a nod with the head. 

2. Comb, cow-turd-bob, the larva of a beetle 
found in cow-dung, used by anglers as a bait ; so 
cow-turd-fly. 

i68x Chetham AugleVs V^e-m. iv. § ro (1689) 39. 1684 
R. H. Sehi Recreat. 162 Flies proper for eveiy Month.. 
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For May. .the Peacock-fly, the Cow-lady, the Coi^turd fly. 
X798 Sporting Mag. XI. 246 Cow-turd bob, or Clap-hait, 
found under a cow-turd. 

Cowuele, obs. f. Cowi. x5.2 
Oowurs, Oowurt, obs. ff. Coubse, Couet. 
Cow-weed< Herb. [See Cow sh^ 9.] Wild 
Chervil or Cow-parsley C^nthriscus sylvestrii). 

1744 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 21 They fitst 
gather'd me the Cietdaria vulgaris of John Bauhin,^ or Cow- 
weed. X76X Ibid, LII. 90 The Cictdaida vulgaris of the 
botanists.. in some parts of England is called cow-weed, 
in others wild cicely. 1777 J. Lightfoot Flora Scot. (X792) 
1. 167 Charophyllum sylvestre. Wild cicely or cow-weed 

Cow-wlieat. Herb. [From the prevalence 
of the species Melampyrum arvense in wheat fields, 
where its black seeds are apt to be mixed with 
the grain : hence Gr. /xeXd/iirupov ' black wheat ’ ; 
the Eng. name answers to med.L. tritia/m yac- 
cinum or hovittum, Fr. bU de vache, Ger. kuhweizen, 
in i6th c. ktnuepssett (Dodoens), Pu. koewejfte 
(Kilian) ; cf. Cow 9.] 

1. A plant, Melampyrum arvense, N. O. Scro- 
phulariacesB, which grows in corn-fields in the E. 
and S. of England, and in the Isle of Wight. 
Sometimes dis tinguish ed from other species as 
Purple Cow-'iuheat. 

1378 Lyte Bodocns n. xiv. 163 Horse flonre, or Cowe 
wheate..hath a straight stemme, X597 Gerakde Herbal 
1. Ixviii. 91 The seed of cow wheat raiseth up fumes. 

2. Extended as a book-name to the other species 
of Melampyrum, as Crested Cow-wheat {M. crista- 
imij. Meadow Cow-wheat (AS pratense). Wood 
Cow-wheat (^M. sylvaticunC). 

*597 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixix. ox Red leafed wild Cow 
wheat. 1736 Sir J Hill Herbal X23_ Cow- wheat, Melam- 
pyrum. The flower consLsts of a single petal, and ap- 
proaches to the labiated shape. X854 S. Thomson Wild FI. 
III. (ed. 4) 333 We can scarce miss the yellow corollas of the 
Melampyrum pratense, or common cow- wheat. 

3. Locally applied to the Yellow Kattle, Rhin- 
anthus Crista-galli. 

So in S. W, Cumberland (Britten and Holland). 

Cowyne, obs. Sc. form of Coffin. 

c Z373 Se. Leg. Saints, Mathias 49, Of spechis a cowyne pa 
mad til hyme met. 

Cox (kpks), sb. colloq. Abbreviation of Cox- 
swain. 

Mod. The cox of the Trinity boat. 

Cox, colloq. [f. prec. sb.] irons. To act 
as cox or coxswain to (a boat) 5 also intr. 

Mod, The man who coxed his college boat. 

Cox. var, of cocVs ; see Cook sh^ 

1667 Dryoen Sir M. Mar-all iii. i. By Coxbones. 

Cox, var. of Cokes Obs., fool, and of CoXE, 

II Coxa (k^ ksa). FI. CQXBB. [L. ; ship.] 

1. Ancd. The hip, haunch, or hip-joint; 'also 
applied to the ischium and to the coccyx ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Zex.). 

JJ06 Phillips (ed. Kerseyh Cora, the Hip, or Haunch, the 
Joynt of the Hip, the Huckle-bone. 1754-64 Smellib 
Midwif I, Introd. 34 The legs must be amputated at the 
Coxa. 

2. Zool. The joint by which the leg is articulated 
to the body in insects, arachnida, and Crustacea. 

x8a6 Kirby & Sp. EntmnoL (1828) IV. 183 One of the 
rotators of the anterior coxa. xB^ MoMurtris CvvuVs 
A Him. Kingd, 2S8 The first articulation, which attaches the 
foot to the body, .is called the coxa, or hip. 1877 Huxley 
Artai. Iwo. Anim, vii. 405 The first sternum is., largely 
hidden by the coxae of the metathoracic limbs. 

Coxal (kp'ksal), a. [f. prec, + -al.] Pertaining 
to the coxa: a. pertaining to the hip or hip- 
joint ; b. pertaining to the coxa of insects, etc. 

1853 Encycl. Brit, III, is/i Ossa innominata, coxal or 
haunch-bones, 1877 Huxley Artat, Jnv, Anim. vi. 333 
The coxaljointoftne antenna. 1878 Bartley tr. Topinards 
Anthrop, 1. 36 The iliac, or coxal bone. 

Coxa'gra PathoL [Gr. dypa catching, trap, after 
podagra trap for the feet, fig. gout], pain in the 
hip. CozaTgla [Gr. -akyia pain], CoxaTgy [F. 
coxalgie], pain in the hip-joint ; disease of the hip- 
joint, CozaTgio [cf. F. coxalgique] a., pertaining 
to or affected with coxalgia. Coxarthxl'tls [Ab- 
THRiTis], goutinthehip; coxitis. 

*859 Todd Cycl. Anat, V. 2o8/t Caries and necrosis of the 
pelvic bones, .chiefly occur as the consequences of coxalgia. 
1890 Daily Nesvs 28 Nov, 6/6 A child afiected with painless 
coxalgia. Ibid, 25 Nov. 6/1 Coxalgie patients . . unable 
to walk even upon crutches. 1851-60 Mayne Exp. Lex. 
237/* Baiu in the hip-joint ; hip-joint disease . . coxalgy. 

t Co'xbody. [cf. Cock sb.S] (See quot.) 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais ii. xvii. That the Pages of the 
Palace might play upon it [the pavement] with their dice 
or at the game of coxbody. 

Coxcomb (k^i'k^ J uiu^. [ s; Cockscomb ] 

1 1. A cap worn by a professional fool, like a 
cock’s comb in shape and colour; s= Cockscomb 
2. Obs. 

*573 Tusser Hush. {1878) 24 He . . shall striae for a cox- 
come, and thriue as a daw. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Skr. 11. i. 
226 What is your Crest, a Coxcombe? 1603 — Lean. iv. 
116 Fool. If thou follow him, thou must needs weare my 
Coxcombe. 

t2. A ludicrous appellation for the head; = 
Cockscomb 3. Obs. 


COXCOMBlCAIi. 

X399 Shaks. Hen. V, v. i. 37 The sklnne is good for your 
broken Coxcombe. xtei — Twel. N. v. i. 193 If a bloody 
coxcombe be a hurt, you haue hurt me. _ 1624 Ford Sun's 
Darling 111. i. The knight broke his coxcomb. 1694 
SouTHERME Fatal Marr. 1. i. To score him over the Cox- 
comb. X704 W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ck. I. 
x8i Where each one drank a lusty dose His Stupid Cox- 
combe to dispose To form the accusation, xB66 Kingsley 
Herew. II. xiv. 242 Who may have seen them come in., 
with bleeding coxcombs. 

8 . A fool, simpleton {obs .) ; now, a foolish, con- 
ceited, showy person, vain of his accomplishments, 
appearance, or dress ; a fop ; ‘ a superficial pre- 
tender to knowledge or accomplishments ’ (J.). 

*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 147 His looke like a coxcombe, 
vp puffed with pride. 1377 B. Googe Hercsbac/is Husb. i. 
(1586) 2 It were the part of a madman or a coxcome to 
mnne headlong without any profile into danger. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 79. 1604 — Oih. v. ii. 234 Oh murd’rous 
Coxcombe, what should such a Foole Do with so good a 
wife? 1657 Pepys (1879) IV. 236 A vain coxcomb 

he is, though he sings and composes so well. 12x674 
Clarendon Hist. Reh. xvi. (1843) 867/2 Oliver, .was a brave 
fellow.. hut that Richard, that coxcomb.. was surely the 
basest fellow alive, xyxa Arbuthnot y. Bull in. vi, I told 
him, ‘ He was a coxcomb, always pretending to be wiser 
than his companions 1 ’ 1763 Goldsm. Double Trans/omt, 
54 Fond to he seen she kept a bevy Of powdered coxcombs 
at her levy. X803 Mackintosh Def, Pelher Wks. 1846 III. 
259 Those shallow, atheistical coxcombs whom his satire was 
intended to scourge. X836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Char. 
Svks. (Bohn) II. 58 The youngxoxcombs of the Life Guards, 
+ "b. Applied to a woman. Obs. 

X634 Massinger Very Woman ni. ii, Cuculo. You tried 
xny wife. Alas ! you thought she was foolish • . you have 
not found it. Pedro, I have found a pair of coxcombs. X73a 
Fielding Amelia vu. iv, [Mrs. Bennet speaking] Latin., 
said [my aunt] had made me a downright coxcomb. 

f 4. As a name of various plants; = Cocks- 

comb 5. 

*578 [see Cockscomb 5 a]. X678 Phillips, Coxcomb, a sort 
of Herb, otherwise called Yellow Rattle. 1736 Sir J._ Hill 
Herbal 119 Coxcomb, Pedicularis. The flower consists, of 
a single petal, and approaches to the labiated kind. 

t o . ? A kind of lace with an edging like a cock’s 
comb. Obs. 

1693 Land. Gaz. No. 2862/4 A Point Nightrail 3 quarters 
deep, middle-si z’d floweis and Coxcomb loops. X760 C. 
Johnston Chrysal xi. (D.\ To trim his light grey fiock with 
a silver edging of coxcomb. 

6 . attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib. 

1782 J. Warton Ess, Pepe II. xii. 309 Ihe conceit of 
coxcomb-pyes and coxcombs, sink it below the original. 
X794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 327 Tir’d and jaded with 
the coxcomb strains. X838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, vi. iii. 
§ 67. III. 336 The easy dupes of coxcomb manners from the 
court. X848 Clough Amours de Voyage i. 144 In cox- 
comb exultation, Here in the garden 1 walk. 

b. Comb., as coxcomb-hunting', coxcomb-proof 
adj. ; 'I* coxcomb-bird, a parrot. 

x68x Otway SoldieVs Fort. lit. i, One would imagine you 
were gone a coxcomb-hunting by this time. xjSz Rout 
Ulyss, Prol. i. z8 She was coxcomb proof. 1732 Pope Ep. 
Cobham 5 The coxcomb Bird, so talkative and grave. 

Hence various nonce-wds. Coxcomba'litles, pi. 
things coxcombical. Co’zcombeBB, a female cox- 
comb. Co'xoombliood, the condition or status of 
a coxcomb. Co’xcomby a., belonging to or 
characteristic of a coxcomb. ^ 

1831 Mrs. Trollope Dorn. Mann, Amer. xxx. (1839) 281 
Nick nacks, bronzes, busts, cameos, and alabaster vases,, 
in short, all the coxcomalities of the drawing-room. 1827 
Lamb Let, to Barton 4 Dec., Would to the fifth heaven 
no coxcombess had invented Albums 1 1845 Blackte. Mag. 
LVIII. 243 In the potent prime of coxcombhood. 1885 Ibid. 
641/2 A costume condemned as coxcomhy. 

Coxcombic (k^kskuu'mik, -kp'mik), a. [f. 
prec. + -10.]= next. 

1784 Morning Post, Its greatest beauties have been 
selected and condemned with all the assurance of cox- 
combic pertness. 1830 Fraser’s Mag, 1. 568 The coxcombic 
strut, the ignorant pretence and shallow senselessne'ss, 
of some . .writers. 

Coxco'inbical, a. Also cozoomical. [f, as 
prec. + -AL,] 

1. Of the nature of or resembling a coxcomb ; 
foolishly conceited ; foppisli. 

17x6 Rowe Biter ii. i, Such a.. whimsical coxcomical.. 
kind of a Husband. X749 Mrs. Delany Life <$■ Corr, (x86x) 
II. 524 She Js a little coxcombical, and affects to be learned. 
x8m Examiner No. 633. 345/1 Some coxcombical bookseller 
..introduced the fashion. xSga Dickens H0. xviii, 

He is . . the most coxcomical and utterly brainless ass I 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a cox- 
comb. 

X77q Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary, He. .assumed a cox- 
combical assurance and indolence joined. 1820 SdoTT 
Mofiast. xiv, That singularly coxcomical work, calli^ 
Euphttes and his England. 1844 Kinglake Eothen viii. 
(1878) 123 A curiously coxcomhiem lisp. xMx T. A. Trol- 
lope La Beaia I. iv. 76 The tirade, .was only one part 
coxcombical to three parts satirical. 

Hence Coxcombloa'llty, coxcombical quality or 
act. Cozoo'jnbloally adv., in a coxcombical 
manner, like a coxcomb. 

xj6h Wesley Wks. (1872) XIL 308 Cure him of his cox- 
comicaliw, and he may do good. 1834 H. C, Robinson 
Diary III. 53 Notthe lea,stofhis coxcombicalities. a 1763 
Bvrom Remarks (R,), This coxcombically mingling Of 
rh^es, unrhyming, interjingling. 1835 Blackm. Mag. 
XXXVII. 434 Your creatures who prate coxcombically of 
belonging to vm, juste tnilieu. 
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tOo'xcombing, vbl. sb. nottce-wd. The 
making a coxcomb or fool Qi, fooling. 

1664 Let. in Rep. Conun. Hist. MSS. VII. 484 Sir R. T. . . 
if all oe true, made a very coxcoming of Ptynne. 

Ooxeo'mbity. rare. [See-iTT.]= Coxcombbt 
2 b« 

C1680 Aubsey Lett. Emin. Persans (1813) II. 537 Our 
present writers reflect so much upon particular persons, and 
coxcombeities, that 20 yeares hence they will not be under- 
stood, 18^ Knight 0 ?ice vpon a Time II. 140 Inferior 
masters paint coxcombities that had no relation to universal 
inodes of thought or action. 

t CO'SCOmbly, a. Ohs. Also 7 cocksoombly, 
[f. Coxcomb + -ly 1.] Resembling, or of the nature 
of, a coxcomb ; characteristic of a coxcomb or fop. 

*S®S Lupton TJunts. Notaile Tlu (1675) 276 You cov- 
combly knave, said he, it is a Mill. 1611 Beaum & Fl. 
MaMs Trag. i. ii, My looks tenify them, you coxcombly 
ass, you ! 1662-3 Pcpys Diary 8 Mar., The fellow would 
not be known, iraich my Lord imputed to his coxcombly 
humour. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 124 With all the true 
coxcombly spirit and humour that the. .character required, 
1828 Scott F, M. Perth xvi, Go . . and may I never see 
thy coxcombly face again. 

Hence tCoxcomblineBS. 

176s J. Hoadlv in GarricPs CVwr.(i83i) 1 . 185 , 1 thought 
that Dodd was deficient even in coxcombliness in the part 
of Lord George Brilliant. 

Coxcombry (kp-kskitori). [f. as prec. + -rt.] 

1 1 . Foolishness, foolenr. Ohs. 

1608 Middleton Trick iti. iv, Thou kitchen-stuff-drab of 
begg^, roguery and cockscombry. 

2. The action, behaviour, or manner character- 
istic of a coxcomb ; foppery. 

1774 Westm. Mag. II. 348 Our spunk of valour is de- 
generated into coxcombry. x8a8 Macaulay Misc. IVrii. 
(i860) I. 843 fbe solemn coxcomhiy of Pinkertqp. 1837 
GrN.P. T hompson Audi Alt. I. xxii. 83 Military coxcombry 
and ignorance were always at work in India. 187a S. R 
Brough Marstou Lynch x, 82 Attired in a nautical suit of 
ineffable coxcombry, 

b. (with a and//.) A trait or characteristic of a 
coxcomb ; a thing in which foppery is embodied. 

179a W. Roberts Looker-on No. 16 There was no great 
appearance of trade in the cityL except in coxcombries and 
gewgaws. 1793 /iaf, No. 38 He. .must even introduce his 
coxcombries, affectations, and eccentricities into. . the pulpit 
xSga L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1830) ^7 Unless it be a 
coxcombry in me, still, to say so. 18417 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
|v. 8 3.^. 134 A perfection . .which by itself, and legarded m 
itself, IS an architectural coxcombry. 1878 Morlev Diderot 
1 . 137 Some of the coxcombries of literary modishness. 

3. Coxcombs collectively. 

1818 Byron Seppo Ixxv, Of coxcombry's worst cox- 
combs e’en the pink. 1823 — Island n. xiv. No babbling 
crowd Of coxcombry in admiration loud. 

tCoxe, COX. Ohs. 1 are. =C0XA. 

c 1400 LanfrauLS Cirmg. 176 Of woundis in jie haunche, 
and of lie coxe, of )>e knee, and of booiiis of pe feet. Ibid. 
837 Of an enpostym of pe haunche & of )ie cox. 

Coze, obs. form of Coax, Cokes. 

Cozen, obs. form of Coxswain. 

II Ooxe*lldix. Fl. coze-ndices. [L,, f. coxa ] 
The hip or hip-bone ; also the ischium, the ilium. 

1613 Crooke Body of Mass 344 Their Coxeiidices are 
distracted and parted asunder. i7a;^5x Chambers Cycl. 
Anat. Table Fig. iii, 16-10 Os Innominatum or Coxendix. 
1866 Blackwood Crad. NowelZ xxxiv. (1883) aoj A dahlia 
whose stake had gone through his waistcoat-back and 
glazed his coxendix or something. 

Coxitis (kpkssi'tis). Pathol, [f. Coxa + -iris.] 
Inflammation of the hip-joint. 

1878 A. Hamilton Neru, Dis. 39 Two cases supervened 
upon chronic coxitis. 

Co'xlesSf a. [f. Cox j^.]=CoxswAiifi,Bss. 

1890 PaU Mall G. 28 Oct. 7/1 Seven colleges are putting 
on crews for the coxless fours. 

Coxocerite (kpksp-sersit). JZoel. [f. L. coxa 
hip -(- Gr. nhp-as hom -f -itb ] ‘ The basal segment 
of the antenna in Crustacea ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex."). 

1877 Huxlev Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 314 An imperfect 
basal joint, produced into a prominent cone, perforated 
behind and internal to its apex ; here called coxocerite. 

Hence Coxoceri'tlc a., pertaining to the coxo- 
cerite. 

Coxo-fd'moral, tt. Anat. [f. L. coxa hip + 
femur, fentor- i)A^,femordl-is of or pertaining to 
the tbigh.] Pertaining to the coxa or ilium and 
the femur ; ilio-femoral. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 173 The coxo-femoral and 
sc^ulo-humet^ articulations. 

Cozozi, obs. form of Coxswain. 

Coxopodite (k^ksp'ptidsit). Zool. [f. L. coxa 
hip + Gr. iroS- foot -h -ITB.] The basal joint which 
connects the limbs to the body in the Arthropoda, 
esp. the Crustacea. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 94 The abdominal legs . . 
consist each of seven joints . the proximal joint is known as 
the ‘coxopodite’. 188a Huxley Crayfish iv. 143 A very 
short basal joint, the coxopodite. 

Hence Cozopodl-tlc a., pertaining to the coxo- 
podite. 

z88a ill Syd. Sec. Lex, x888 Rollfsion & Jackson 
Anim. Life 182 The structures known as coxopoditic setae. 

Coxswain, cockswain (kp-kswv<n, kp>*ks’n'). 
Also 5 cok-, koke-; 7-8 coxon, cozen, [f. Cock 
sb.^ ship’s boat -(- SWAiN j cf. boatswain. The 
Spelling coxswain (which would more logically be 
VoL. II, 


coxmain, since cox = cocks) has in the present 
centniy quite established itself in ordinary use. 
Thence also ihe familiar abbreviation Cox, and 
■vb. to cox.] The helmsman of a boat ; the person 
on board ship having pennanent charge of a boat 
and its crew, of which he has command unless a 
superior officer is present. 

In a man-of-war the Captain’s coxswain, who has charge 
of the captain’s boat and attends his person, ranks high 
among petty_ officers; the Admirals coxswain in a flag- 
ship ranks still higher. 

a. 1463 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. 219 Gevyn..to the 
cokswaynne in almesce, j. d. 1481-90 Howard Honseh. 
Bks. (.Roxbk 68, I toke the kokeswayne of the Maiy xx. d. 
1633 T. James Voy. 83 The Cock-swaine and his Ging 
fetcnC them, 1724 Land, Gas. No, 6289/1 A handsome 
Barge, with a Cockswain and is Men, 1842 F. Cooper 
Jack d Lantern I. 137 ‘Bad fig', sputtered Jacques, 
‘Raoul’s cockswain’. 

ft. ^ 1636 Capt, Smith Accid. Yi^. Seamen s The Cox- 
swaine is to haue a choyce gang to attend the Skiffe, to go 
to and againe as occasion commandeth. 1748 Anson’s Foy. 
in, ix. 399 The boat’s crew . . were in numner eighteen and 
the Cocxswain, 1871 Tyndall^ Fragm.^ Sc. (ed, 6) I. vi. 
3ig The captain placed at my disposal his own coxswain. 

7. 1626 Capt. Smith Acad, Yng. Seamen 33 The Coxon 
hath. .3 [shares]. 1660 Bepys Diary 24 Apr., The Coxon 
of the Vice-Admiral came for me. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
iv. xxiv, (1737) 100 Here, Coxen, get the Ladder over the 
Gunnel, Falconer Diet, Mariiu (1789), Cockswain 
or Coxen, the officer who manages and steers a boat. 
Hence Co'zswainless a., without a coxswain. 
Co’zswalnslilp, skill in steering. 

1882 Standard 20 July 2/8 'The Thames Cup, for Cox- 
wainless Fours. 1886 Pall Mail G, lo July, There were 
singularly few mistakes made in the coxswain less races. 
1885 Belts Li^x$ June 3/7 [’They] lost their opportunity 
through bad coxswainship. 

Cozy, var. of Cocksy. 

1728 Ramsay Gen, Mistake 199 Yon little coxy wight 
that makes sic wark With tongue and gait. 

Coxygeal, erroneous var. of Coocygbal. 
tCoy (koi), sb?- Obs, exc. dial. Also 6-7 
quoy(e. [a. Du. hooi, formerly ctye, in same 
sense, a parallel form to MDu. ccnnve = MHG, 
]iouwe,houwe\~^Oex. cawia, cawwia, a. L, cavea 
hollow, enclosure. Cage.] 

1. A place constructed for entrapping ducks or 
other wild-fowl ; a Decoy, 

1621 [see Coy-duck]. 1634-5 Brereton Tran, (1844) 3 
A convenient place in the remotest part of the marsh for a 
coy Ibid. 17a He advised me . . to bnng a spring into my 
coy. a 1670 Hacket Abp. WilUanis 11. 133 (D.) Until the 
great mallaid be catch't m the coy. a 1815 in Foeby Voc. 
E. Anglia, 1877 'va Gloss, Holdemess 46, 1877 E. Pea- 
cock N IV, Line. Gloss,, Coy, a decoy foe taking wildfowl, 

2. A lobster-trap. dial. 

1733 in W. Rye Cromer (1889) 72 In 17M Richard Ellis. . 

f ranted licences to erect ' lobster coys' offCromer. a 1825 
'orby Vot, E, Anglia, Coy . ,a, A coop for lobsters, 

3, =rCoY-DucK. Alsoj%-. 

1629 Oaulr Holy Madn, 381 His mony flies out (like 
Stales or Quoyes) to fetch in more. s 6 ^ Lady Alimony 
ilf. vii, I have most fortunately made their pages our coyes. 

4. attrib. and ConUt., as cty-bird, -dog, -hmise, 
•man, pool. Also Coy-duok. 

1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 44 John my coyman re- 
ported It, Ibid, 171 (Bridgewater) About half a mile hence 
IS Orion's coy, which is placed near a highway. This is a 
large spacious coy-pool.. There are five pipes in this coy as 
in mine. Ibid, 17s None so little, nor seeming so nimble 
as my coy-dogs. Ibid., The coy-house is larger than mine. 
1639 Saltmarshe Pract. Policy 34 They will invite a 
returne of their like, and as quoy favours bring home more 
of their kinde to you. 1657 M. Lawrence Use ^ Pract, 
Faith 334 The Devil hath his coy-birds to draw others 
into his net. 

tCoy, sb.^ Obs~^ [Seems to go with Coy v.^ : 
but may be from Coy »."■] Encouragement of an 
animal by clapping the hands or the like. 

0C1400 1344 No man may on that stede ryde But 

a bloman be hym hysyde . . For he hym makeib . . A nysc 
coye Irune Trove].. The coye ys with hys haudys two, 
Clappynde togedre to and fro. 
tOoy, sb.^ Obs. [a. F. eoy ‘ a sinke ’, or as 
fosse coye ‘ a prinie, jakes, house of office’, Cotgr. 
{lit. * quiet or retired dit^ ’.)] ? A sink. 

162a Markham Farew. Hnsb. (1635) 68 You shal in the 
lowest part of the ground (either ioyniiig vpon some other 
spoyled ground, or vpon the Sea wall or banke) place a Coy 
which may either cast the water into the other ground, or 
else ouer the wall and hanke into the Sea. 

Coy (koi), a. Forms ; 4-6 coie, koi©, 5-6 koy, 
5 koye, 6 Sc, quoy(©, 4 - coy. [a. F. coi (fem. 
coitd) eailier quei = quetz L. *queUts, from 
quietus at rest, still, quiet.] 

1 1. Quiet, still. Chiefly in to bear, hold, keep 
{oneself) coy. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Bruhne (1810) a8i Cambinhoy beres him coy. 
C1380 Sir Feriunh. 2286 Roland cryede an hej. Many 
saisynz )?nu huld hem coye. cx 45 o Merlin 318 His 
felowes. . were stille and koy that seiden not o worde. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot, H. 340 Rycht closlie than tha held 
thame all full quoy. a 1360 Rollanu Crt. V miis iv. 163 
The court was Coy, commandit was silence. 1632 Lith- 
Gow 'Jrav. IV. (16S3) 158 Their Superionrs, 'oefore^ whom 
they, .keep great silence, and are wonderful coy during the 
time of their presence. 

+ b. of things, Obs. 

* 5*3 Douglas Mneis ii. ix. 80 Secrete throwgangis ar 


schawin, wont to be quoy. 1593 Drayton Eclogues vii. 43 
These things beene all to coy for mee, Whose youth is spent 
in jollity. 

•j* c, Cf. a quiet hint. 

1^79 Lyly Euphiies (Arb ) 52 Euphues, though he per- 
ceiued hir coy nippe, seemed not to care for it. 

2. Not demonstrative; shyly reserved or re- 
tiring. 

a. Of a person. Displaying modest backwardness 
or shyness (sometimes with emphasis on the dis- 
playing) ; not responding readily to familiar ad-i 
Vances ; now esp, of a girl or young woman. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol, 2 Ye lyde as coy and stille 
as dooth a mayde Were newe spoused, sitty nge at thebord. 
c 1440 Promp. Part/. 86 Coy, or sobyr, sobnns, madestus. 
1562 J. Hey WOOD Prov. 4 Epigr, (1867) 43 She was to them, 
as koy as a crokers mare. 1592 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad, g6 
’Tis but a kiss I beg : why art thou coy? 1622 Wither 
Pkilareie, Jimen. (1633) 669 That coy one in the winning. 
Proves a true one being won. 1704 Pope Windsor Pot. 19 
As some coy nymph her lover’s warm address Nor quite 
indulges nor can quite repress. 1865 Trollope Belton Est, 
X. 114 Why should she hesitate, and play the coy girl ? 

b. of actions, behaviour, looks, etc. 

1500 Spenser F. Q. i, ii. 27 He feining seemely merth. 
And shee coy lookes. 1593 Shaks. L«cr. 669 Love's coy 
touch. 1667 Milton P, L. iv. 310 Subjection. .Yeilded with 
coy submission, modest pride, 1720 Gay Poems (1743) II. 
165 The cruel nymph wdl knows to feign . . coy looks, and 
cold disdain. 1825 Scott ^Betrothed ii. What value were 
there in the love of the maiden, were it yielded without coy 
delay? 

c. of animals ; and jig. 

1684 R, H, Sch, Recreat. 80 If he [the hawk] be froward 
and coy; when he kills, reward him not as usually. 1821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. 1. 14 The coy rabbit ventuied from 
his den. 1880 Mrs. ^Forrester Ri^ j- Y, I. 104 Sleep 
was almost as coy a visitant with her as with her lover. 

d. transf. Of a place or thing : Withdiawn from 
view or access, inaccessible, secluded. 

1670-9S Lassels Italy I. S3 The Bibliotheca Ambro- 
siana..is not so coy as the others, which scarce let them- 
selves be seen. G1767 Grainger (J,), The Nile’s coy 
source. 1830 Scott Demotiol. vi. 183 Pursuers of exact 
science to its coy retreats. 

e. Const, ^or inf. : Reserved, backward, 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 37 If good men he coy of 
their counsell. x6i6 R. C. Times Whistle v. 1803 A true 
ioviall boy. And one that of his purse is nothing coy. xfM 
P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. v. xiv. Unworthy they of art, who 
oflheir art are coy, 1633 Q. Herbert Temple, unkindnesse i, 
Lord, make me coy and tender to offend. 1839 ^<^ 0 - ^t-icr 
A. Bede 112 And her very vanity made her more coy of 
speech. 

+ 3. Of distant or disdainful demeanour. Also 
quasi-«i/». Obs. 

1381 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor, 67 b, Looke not so 
coye upon us poore Civilians 1 pray yoi^ because we geve 
our endevour to learne y‘ Statutes of Christian Religion. 
1591 Spenser Vug. Gnat 494 A yoweman. .Their match in 
glorie, mightie, fieice, and coy. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ir. 
i, 243, I flnde you passing gentle ; 'Twas told me you were 
rough, and coy, and sullen. i6xx Cotgr., Mespriseresse, 
a coy, squeamish, or scornefull dame. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav, (1677) 89 He liist goes to Prince Perwees, .whom., 
he found so strangely altered, so c^ and stately, 

-I* 4, To make it coy ; to affect reserve, shyness, 
or disdain. Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton El. Rummyng^j She made it as koy As 
a lege ae moy. — Magnyf. 1262 The knave wolde make it 
koy, and he cowde. 1530 Palsgr, 624/2 , 1 make it coye, or 
nyce. je /his lesirange. 

1 6 . Lascivious. (? an error ; but cf. Coy 3.) 
1570 Levins Maaip, 214/14 To be coy, lasciuire, coire. 
Ihia,, Coy, lasciuvs, salax. 

Coy (,koi), vJ Also 4 koy, 7 quoy. [f. CoY 
a.\ or peril, originally an aphetic form of acoy, 
Accoy, of. cuoier vb.] 

'I* 1. trans. To render quiet ; to calm, appease. 
<11374 Chaucer Troy Ins 11. 732 To , . koy hem, that the! 
sey non baime of me. x4m Lydg. CJiron. Troy Prol., He 
coyed also bothe beast, foule, and tree. 1530 Palsgr. 488/2, 
I cow, I styll or apayse. 

+ 2. To stroke or touch soothingly, pat, caress. 

x34»-7o Alisaiuider 1173 Hee coies hym as he kan with 
his dene handes. 1575 Turberv. Fankonrie 133 Coy her 
as muche as you can devise. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. iv, i. 2 
While I thy amiable cheekes doe coy. 1645 Bp. Hall Reiued. 
Discontents $23 Like a dog, which being c^ed, and 
stioked, follows us at the heels. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Re- 
creation It. (1706) 74 Be very mindful of coying them 
[Sparrow hawks] as much as you can. 
fS. To blandish, coax, court, gain over by 
caresses or coaxing. Obs. 

c 1490 Promp. Pai v, 86 (MS. K.), Coyyn, Handier, rsp/i 
Turberv. Omets Epist. 83 Sir Paris gone to Greece, faire 
Helena to coy. 1570-6 — To late acquainted Friend, As 
when he [love] coyde the dosed nunne in towre. 16.. 
Beaumont & Fl. Bondnea vt. iii, Who shall march out be- 
fore ye, Goy’d and courted By all the mistresses of war. 

+ b. To coax, entice, allure into, front, etc. Obs, 
(Here, app. associated with Coy sb?-. Decoy ».) 

1634 Rainbow Lahowr (1635) 29 A wiser generation, .who 
have the Art to coy the fonder sort into their nets. 

+ 0. inir. To coy with', to coax, blandish, 
x^-x Pepvs Diary 7 Mar., With good woids I thought 
to coy with him. 

4. intr. To act or behave coyly ; to affect shyness 
or reserve. Chiefly in to coy it. arch. 

1583 Stanyhurst MnHs (Arh ) 139 If she coye, that kend. 
leth thee fondling Idouer his onset, c 1594 Kvo Sp. Trag. 
ir. in Hazl. Dodstey V. 47 Although she coy it, as becomes 
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her kind. 1625 Massinger ffeiv IVuy iii. ii, When He 
comes to woo ^ou, see you do not coy it : This^ mincing 
'modesty has spoil'd many a match. 1691 Drydem K. Arthur 
HI ii, What, coying it again ! 1713 Rowe y. Shore n, Thus 
to coy it ! With one who knows you too ! 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xi. What 1 you coy it, my nymph of the high -way ? 

+ Ij. To disdain. Ohs. rare, 

zitn Shake. Cor. v. i. 6 If he . , coy’d To heare Cominius 
speake. He keepe at home. 

5 . Jig, To withdraw itself, recede into the back- 
ground. 

1864 Blackmork C. Vaughan Ixiv, Of all the fronds and 
plumes and coyings, nothing so withdrew and coyed. 1866 
— Crad, Nowell i, A massive wood . . coying and darken- 
ing here and there. 

Hence f Coying vbl. fondling, coaxing, 
blandishing. 

igSo Lyly Eu;^hues ^ Eng. (Arh.}277 Weesteemeit jtheir 
old wooing and singing] barbarous : and were they lining to 
heareournewequoyings. .theywouldtearmeitfooUsh. 1603 
Drayton Odes vi. 46 The Mothers o’r-joying. Makes by 
much, coying The Child so untoward. 2887 Bouroilloh 
Aitcetssin ^ Nicolette 3 Sweet thy kiss, and sweet thy coy- 
ing !. None could hate thee, Nicolette 1 « 

i-Coy, v:^ Obs. [See Cot j5.2] To instigate 
or stir up to action. Hence f Coying vbl. sb.^ 
c 1440 Promjt, Pari'. 86 Coynge, or styrynge to werkyn 
[w. rr. sterynge to done a werke, styringe], instigacio 
t Coy'auce. Obs. rare. [f. Cot 0.1 + -anob.] 
Coying ; tbe object of coying or pelting. 

t6o8 T. Heywooo Sahtsi 13 Men whose mind is their 
belly, their delight sleep, their body.. their coyance. 

Coyehe, obs. f. Coach. 

Coy-duck. Also 7 g.uoy-. [f. COT + Duck ; 
cf. Du. kooieend. ] 

1 . A duck trained to entice wild-fowl in a decoy ; 
=Deoot-duck. 

^i6ax-sx Burton Anat. MeL ii. ii. iv. 268 Fowling . . with 
lime, nets, glades . . ray-ducks. a 1625 Bovs IVks, (1630) 380 
To bring game to his snare by a stale or quoy duck. x6^ K. 
Digby Nat. Bodies xxzvii. (1658) 393 Coyducks are beaten 
and whipped to what they are taught, like setting dogs. 
0x825 Forby Voc. E. Aitglia, Cey-tSich, a duck trained to 
entice others into the tunnel in a decoy. 1877 in E. Peacock 
N. W. Line. Gloss. 

2 . transf. A person who entices others, one who 
leads the way, 

1654 in Dorothy Oshomds Lett. (1880) 287 A couple of coy. 
ducks drew in^the rest. x66x Sir H, Vane'i Politicks 8 
Nietherthediving-brainoftbeProtectour. nor his coy-duck 
Thurloe. x888 iV. Somerset Word-hk,, Coy.duck, anenticer, 
a snare. A very common name for pretty barmaids. 
Hence Coy-duok v. dial., to entice. 

1888 IV. Somerset Wordik s.v , ' They'll coy-duck ’em 
away’. xSoi Longm. Mag. Nov. 83 (Kentish woman says) 
‘ 'Tis the other chaps as coyduckseshim away’. 

Coj^(e, -ffe, obs. ff. Coif. 

Coygne, coygnage, obs. ff. of Coif, -age. 
Coyguye {Irish ffist.') : see Coyftb. 

• Coyisk (koi'ij), a. Somewhat coy. 

c xj^ H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 433 in Bdbees Bk. 94 To 
thy Slow he not coyish. X567 Drant tr. Horace’s Sat. 11. 
iii. (R.) This coyishe paramour. 1592 Warner Eng. 
vjii, xlii. (1612) 202 As yet so coyish to he kist. 

Hence + CoyislmeBS. 

^ 159X Percivall Sp. Diet., Esguwidad, statelines, coy. 
ishnes. 

Coyl(e, Coyler, obs. ff. of Coil, Coileb. 
Coyler, obs. form of Cooler (sense a), a vessel 
for cooling the wort in brewing ; also Keeler. 

xs5x-6o Inoeniorie in H. Hall Soc, Elis, Age (1887) 133 
In the Brewehouse. .Three fates w*!* a coyler. 

Coylett, obs. f. Qdillet, plot of land. 
Coyl(l(e, Coyllou, obs. ff. Coal, Culliof. 
Coyish, eiron. £ cloysh, Clobh, 

Coy^ (koi'li), adv. [f. Cot a. + -lt 2.] 

+ 1 . Quietly. Obs. 

c X47S Partenay 2x84 Ful coyly and preualy within 
entring. 

2 . In a coy manner, with display of shy reserve. 
c X440 Ptmnp. Part). 86 Coyly or sohyrly, modeste. 2592 
Greene Def, Conny-catch. (1859) 4S He very coyly hadde 
them all welcome to his fathers house. 0x640 Dsumm. of 
Hawth. Love suffers no ParasolQi..),’£hea. while ye coyley 
stand To hide me from those eyes. 27x4 Gay Trivia i. 261 
At first she coyly ev’ry kiss withstood. 1839 Irving Wolf- 

eris Roost (1835) 271 The damsel hung her head coyly. 
1842 H. Rogers Jnirod, Burke’s TVks, (1842) 1. 41 Beautifid 
imagery, .long sought and coyly won. 

•)* 3 . Distantly, disdainfully, haughtily. Obs. 
Ladys Calling i. § 4 r 2 Putting on a supercilious 
gravity, looking coily and disdainfully upon all about them. 

+ Coyly, a. Obs. rare, [f. Cot a. + -ly 1 : cf. 
goodly, sickly, weakly^ Having a coy appearance. 

0154X Vfvun Poet. Wks. (1861) 127 In. .coyly looks thou 
dost delighL 

+ Coyn, coyue, sh. Obs. Forms : 4 eoyn, 5 
co^e, QLuoyne, 6 1 quyne. [a. OF. cooin, later 
coin, in mod.F. (with'^ always mute) = Pr. 
codoing i-L. cotoneum, var. otcydottium quince, f. 
cydmius adj. ' of Cyddnia' Gr. Kvdeovla, the town of 
Canea in Crete; thence KvSijviov cydonittni 

malum, Cydonian apple, quince. ( Cf. It codogna, 
cotogna L. cotonea, -ia, quince.)] A quince. 

av^Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 28 Mala citonia, 
cottana idem, coyns, e 2400 Rom. Rose J374 Many, .trees 
• ' Ibat peches, coynes, & apples beere. <rx4a5 Voc, in Wr.- 
lYulcker 647/3^ Hoccoceimmt, quoyne. £‘1450 TwoCookery- 


hks. 106 Toke 30 coynes & x wardones. 2575 A rt of Plant- 
S7 To graffe the Quyne Apple. 

Coyii(e, obs. f. Coif, (^geaf, Quoif. 

CoyneCe {Irish Hist.) : see Coyfyb. 

• Coyness (koi'ues). [f. Cot a. 4 -fess.] The 
quality of being coy ; display of shy reserve or 
unwillingness ; an instance of this. 

*S79 Lylv Euphues fArb.) 52 The manner of Ladies to 
salute Gentlemen with_ cojmesse. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. 
Maids Trag. ii, i. This is but the coyness of a bride. 26x4 
Stirling Doomesday 6th Ho. (R.), I scorue men’s coynesse, 
women’s stoutnesse hate. 1754 Richardso'n Grandison 
III. xxiii. 232 Some of us women act as if we thought coy- 
ness and modesty the same thing. 28x4 Mrs. VI tsr Alicia 
De Lacy II. 280 Nor dlid Matilda affect those doubts and 
coyne.sses to which her heai t was a str.inger. 1853 Merivale 
Rom. Rep, iii, (1867) 71 Rome, .was wont to dispense the 
favour of her franchise with affected coyness. 18830.6 Hall 

Retrospect II. 313 The cause of her coyness was. .obiious— 
she had on neither shoes nor stockings, 
b. Said of animals, 

*S7S Turbebv. Falconrie 137 You shall hardly reclayme 
hir [a hawk] from her coynesse. 2615 Lai ham Falconry 
(1633) 10. i6S3 Walton Angler 167 Then she [a cai'p] 
putting on a seeming coyness, they force her through weeds 
and flags. 

Coyiifayte, obs. f. Comfit (Halliwell). 
Coyuye, coiguye (koi'nyi), sb. Irish Hist. 
Forms : 5 (?) coynee, 5-6 eoygnye, 6 ooignye, 
coynye, coine, 7-9 coigny, coyae, 7 coyuie, 
coigue, {S-erron. coyn, coin), [a. Insh. cotnnemh 
(koiny^v, with nasal v) billeting, entertainment, 
one billeted, a guest: OIr. type *condemf viheace 
condmim vb. I billet, condmed vbl. sb., later cointi- 
mheadh billeting, condviedim, cointwihedhim vb. 
I billet, (Whitley Stokes.)] The billeting of 
military followers upon private persons ; food and 
entertainment exacted, by the Iiish chiefs, for their 
soldiers and attendants ; an impost levied for the 
same purpose, Coynye and livery : see quots. 

l^'^9Act 28 Hett. VI (Bolton Stat. Irel, (1621) 14), No 
other man shall any mote use any such C03mees. .nor shall 
take no pledges from them. 1495 Stat. Irtl. (1763) I. 54 
[spelling corrupt] This evil custom of coyn and livery. 
<rx57S J. Hooker Caretu 87 The wicked and detest- 
able usag^ of the Irishry in coyne and livery. 1596 
Spenser State fret. (Globe) 623 There is also such another 
Statute or two, which make Coygnye [ed. 1633 coigny] and 
Liverye to he treason . . It is apparent, that, by the woord 
Liverye is there meant horse-meate, like as by the woord 
Coygnye is understood mans-meate ; I think this woord 
Coignye is derived of the Irish, x^ Dymmock Treat. 
IreL (1843) 3 Coynye is. .a placinge of men. .by a preroga- 
tyve of the Brehon law, whereby oiey are permitted to take 
meate, drinke, aqua vitae and money of their hostes. x6o6 
Bryskett Ciu. LHe 157 Any such vnlawful exaction as 
coynie. x6xa Siscf. Davies Why Ireland Js-jt,-]) 31 Maurice 
Fitz-Thomas_ of Desmond.. bigan that wicked extortion of 
Coigne and lively and pay; that is He and his army tooke 
horse-meate and man's-meate and money at their pleasure. 
0x661 Fuller Worthies ni. 218 The damnable custome.. 
of Coigne and Livory. ^ 1827 Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) 
III. xviii. 361 The requisitions of coyne and livery.. were 
again forbidden. 2872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 109 
note, A document in the book of Kells records how the 
quarterly coigny. .was commuted. 1875 Maine Hist, Inst. 
V, 127 Coin and livery. 

Hence Coynye, coi'gnye v., trans. to billet 
upon ; also to exact coynye from ; rejl. and intr. 
to quarter oneself upon. 

2449 Act 28 Hen. VI (Bolton Siat. Irel. (1621) 13), They 
doe coynee them upon poore Husbands and tenants. 24^ 
Act 33 Hen. VI (ibid. 24), The sonnes of many men. .doe 
robbe, spoyle, and coygnye the kings poore liege people. 
1606 Bryskett Civ. Lift 137 Their puipose was to coj'nie 
vpon me, and to eate me out of house and home, 

Co3raye, obs. var. of Cuntb, coin. 

Ooynt, -eliche, -ice, -ise, obs. ff. Quaift, -lt, 
Quaintisb. 

II Coyote (kniyou’te, koiyJwt). Zool. [a. Mexi- 
can Sp, coyote, ad. native Mexican coyotl.'\ The 
name, in Mexico and now in the United States, of 
the prairie- or baiking-wolf {Canis latrans) of the 
Pacific slope of North America. 

[01628 Hernandez Anim. Mex, Hist, (1631) 4, 1793 

Pennant Hist, Quadr. (ed. 3) 1. 257 Coyotl seu vulpes 
Indica,] 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado (1862) viii. 77 We saw 
the coyotes.. prowling along the margin of the slough. 
1874 Coves Birds N. W. 2x3 Several coyotes and a skunk. 
188a J. Hawthorne Fortune’s Fool i. xxii. Wildest of all 
beasts is the wolf, and wildest of all wolves is the coyote. 

transf. x^ Chicago Advance 20 Nov., Many ‘ coyotes,’ 
as the Mexicans call the half breed population. 

b, attrib. and Comb., as coyote-shin, -violf', 
coyote-diggings, small shafts sunk by miners iu 
California, compared to the holes of the coyote. 

rtsy Borthwick California 13B (Bartlett) The coyote 
diggings reimire to be very rich to pay. 187a C. Kino 
Mountain. Sierra Nev. x. 219 Floor of pine, and Coyote- 
skin rug. 1874 CouES Birds N. W, 38a At nightfall the 
coyot6-wolves. .left their hiding places. 

Hence Coyo’tiag vbl. sb. (see quot.) 

2867 J, A. Phillips Mining of Cold 4 Silver 164 This 
method of mining . , is called coyoting, from the supposed 
lesemblance of openings so made to the burrows of the 
coyote. x88i Raymond Mining Gloss., Coyoting, mining 
in irregular openings or burrows. 

Coyphe, obs. f. Coif. 

Coypu, CO^OIl (koi'p*/). Zool. [Native name 


in S. America.] A South Ameiican aquatic rodent 
i,Myopotamus Coypiis), nearly equal to the beaver 
m size ; called also Coypu Rat. 

2793 Pennant Hist. Quadr, (ed. 3) II. 177 Le CoypUj 
Coypou..This animal lives equally well in the water as 
on land. 1859 Darwin Ong. Species xii. (1878) 318 We 
do not find the beaver or musk-rat, but the coyiju and 
capybara, rodents of the S. American type. x8^ Pisheries 
Exhih, Catal, (ed. 4) 124 Crab-eating Racoon. .(Joypu Rat. 

Coyr, obs. f. (ioiR. 
t Ooyse. 

1692-1732 Coles, Coyse, 0[ld word], jolliness, joy. 

Coyse, -eyr, var. of Cos-s v., Cosser. 

1483 Caih. Angl. 77 Coyse, allerare, ^ cetera', vbi to 
ebawnge. Coyseyr of hor.s, mango. 

[Ooysell {Chester PI. and Halliw.), error for 
cayser, Kaiser.] 

Coystily : see Costly. 

Coystrel : see Coistrel, Custrel. 

2570 Levins Manip. 33 A coystrel, vtirgizo, 

Coysy, obs. f. Queasy a. 

Coyt(e, obs. f. Quoit ; Sc. f. Coat, 
i'CojHje, Obs. rare — ''. [OFlem. iuyte thin 
beer, petite biere (Planlijn and Kilian).] 

2342 Boorde Dyet. x. (1870) 238 Coyte is a diynke made 
of water, in the whiche Is layde a sowre and a salt leuyn. 

Coyve, coyves, obs. sing, and pi. of Coif. 

2525 Ld. Berners 11. Ixii. (Ixv.) 209 Coyves. 
2342 MS. Acc. St. yohn's Hasp. Canierb., To mend syster 
Clerkis coyve. 

Coss (k»2). Also 6-7 Goae, oouze, 6-8 ouz, 
7 cooze, cuzze, cuze. An abbreviation of Cousin 
{cozen), used in fond or familiar address, both to 
relatives and in the wider sense. So coz-german. 

*559 Baldwin inMirr.Mag. (i363)Miijb, I diynktoyou 
good Cuz ech tiaylor .sayes. 2592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yul. i. 
V. 67 Content thee gentle Coz. 1596 — i Hen, IV, iii. i. 78 
And deare Couze, to you The remnant N orthward, lying oft 
from Tient. x6oo IDekkbr Gentle Craft 12 Coze, for those 
words heres tbirtie Poitugues. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy 
xn. xcviii, Then guaid thee Cooze my Javelin now must 
fly. 1672 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal iv. i, I’ll 
follow you, dear Couz. *708 Brit, Apollo No. 4. 3/1 Search 
not the Cause in Wings or Head, dear Cuz. 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 333 F i Your very humble servant, dear coz, 
1794 J. Williams (A. Pasqnin) Cryintc Epist, 16 Coz-german 
to the best of Kings. 1S49 Miss Mulock Ogiloies xliii, 
Good-bye, fait coz. 

Coze (kcuz), V. Also cose, [app, ad. F. casise-r: 
cf. Couse.] intr. To converse in a friendly and 
familiar way ; to have a long talk or chat. 

2828 Lyell L(/t, Lett, A ^mls. I. viii. 183 Breakfasted 
with Murchison and . . cozed with him till midnight. 2847-78 
Halliwell, Coze, to converse with earnestly and familiarly. 
South. 2874 H. D. Bestb Priestly Ahsol. (ed, 3) 56 We 
used to sit together hour after hour^cozing: I believe I 
must thus spell the word we have derived from the French 
causer', no other word has the same meaning . . And so 
another hour’s coze. 

Coze, sb. [app, f. Coze 0. : but may have been 
formed by associating cozy, Cost with F. causer, 
as if a ‘ cosy chat ’.] A cosy, friendly talk. 

2824 Jane Austen Mansf. Park xxvi. Miss Crawford., 
proposed their going up into her room, where they might 
have a comfortable coze. 2874 [see Coze w.]. 

Cozen, (kv'z’n), 0. Forms: 6-9 cozen; also 
6 cooson, -in, (cousinge, oossen, enssen), 6-7 
coosen, oosen, coson, cousin, 7 oosin, cozon, 
cooeen, cousen, -son, -zin, 7-8 couzen. [Deri- 
vation uncertain. 

The earliest trace of the word appears to be in the de- 
rivative cousoner in Awdelay’s Fratemitie ofVacaboundes, 
1561 (see Cozener) ; it is not improbable that it arose among 
the vagabond class. It has generally been associated with 
Cousin sA, and. compaied with F. coitsiner, explained by 
Cotgrave, i6zi, as 'to clayme kindred for aduantagej or 
particular ends; as he, who to saue charges in trauelling, 
goes from house to house, as cosin to the owner of euerie 
one’, by Littre as ‘faii-e le parasite sous prdtexte de cou- 
sinage’. From this it is not far to a transitive sense 'to 
cheat, beguile, under pretext of cousinship ’ : cf. also the 
phrase^ ' to make a cousin of under Cousin 8, Still, the 
transition is not evidenced in our quotations for this vb. ; 
apd it is noteworthy that while in cousin sb. the ending 
-in predominates, this verb has sometimes -on, most com- 
monly -ew, the prevalent 17th, c, forms being cousen, couzen, 
cosen, cozen, the latter of which became the established 
form c 1710. In view of these difficulties, Mr. Smythe Pal- 
mer has suggested derivation from It. cozzonaie, explained 
by Florio 1598-1611 as ‘ to play the horse-bieaker or courser 
..Also, to play the craftie knaue', deriv. of cozzoneja 
horse-breaker. . a horse-courser. Also, a craftie knaue '. But 
this also presents difficulties, which the extant evidence is 
not sufficient to remove.] 

1 . irons. To cheat, defraud by deceit. 

*573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 24 Delight not; for pleasure 
two houses to keepe, least . . Jankin and Jenikin coosen 
thee so to make_ thee repent it. 2577 N orthbrooke Dicing 
(1843) 142 All is lost afoiehand e.specially if two be con- 
federate to cousin the thirde. 2594 Wlst 2nd Pt, Symbol. 
§ 218 The offence of cosening taketh place if any thing be 
done by guile in or out of contracts. 1622-62 Heylyn 
Cosmogr. ii, (1682) 179 He that trusts to a Greek is sure 
to be couzened. 1633 6. Herbert Temple, Ck.-Porch 
]xxi,_ All worldly thou^ts are but theeves met together To 
couzin thee. 2656 Sanderson Serm. (1689) 127 He would 
not willingly be cosened in his pay. 2790 Cowper Odyss. xiv. 
464 Since an fEtolian cozen’d me. 186a Ruskin Munera 
P. (1880) 8 They can only cozen their neighbours, 
b. Const, oj, out of'. cL to cheat {oui) of. 
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x6oa T. Fitzherbbrt A^ol. 23 a, Cosining a Ladle . . of 
a certswne sumine of money. 1622 Sir R. Hawkins Voy. 
S. .501(1847) 28 They had cosoned the Earle of Cumberland 
. .and others ; some of five poundes, some of ten. 1692^ R. 
L’Estrancs JoseJihui Aniiq. xiii. xv. (1733) 340 Soldiers 
. . had been couzen’d of their Pay. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
HiU V. i. 3 He would be cozened out of no more money. 
C. ahsol. 

a 1393 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 226 Nor to lie for your 
pleasure, nor to cozen for riches. 1663 Butler Hndibras 
I. I. 308 A Light. .For Spiritual Trades to cozen by. 

2 . To deceive, dupe, beguile, impose upon. 

1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. ii. 47 Be not vtterly deceined 

(or to speake in plainer termes, cosoned at their hands). 
XS98 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 218 By gar I am cozoned, I 
ha married oon Garsoon, a boy. xfioy Hieson Wks. I. 397 
Thus men coosen themselues with their owne fancies. <zi668 
Sir W. Waller Div. Medit. (1839) 96 The picture of the 
grapes that cousened the birds. 1700 Dryoen /tables, A jax 
^ Ulysses 263 All eyes were cozen’d by the bonow’d vest. 
x8aa Hazlitt Taile-i. II. xiv. 322 Do not think, .to coren 
your contemporaries. 1867 Smiles Hugitenots Eng. L (1880) 
3 Those agents.. who best knew the art of deceiving and 
cozening the people. 

t b. To beguile, ■while aivay (time). Obs, rare~^. 
xMg F. SrENCE House Medici 313 In Vienna, where he 
couzen’d his time in Love and Gallantry. 

C. ahsol. 

a 1839 Fraed Poems (1864) II. 141 Asylums, hospitals 
and schools. He used to sivear, weie made to cozen. 

3 . To beguile or cheat into, up, etc. j *!■ to induce 
by deception to do a thing. 

x^9 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. (Percy Soc. 18^1) 
37 Would ye haue me. . cussen myselfe to beaie her in* 
luries? zzxfigs Corbet Her Bor. 421 Our feet are still In 
the same posture cozen’d up the hill. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1. (1702) I. 74 It . . coiizen'd very many honest 
men into apprehensions very Prejudicial to the King. 1665 
Dryden & Howard Ind. Queen i. i. Be cosen’d oy thy 
guilty Honesty, To make thyself thy Country's Enemy. 
1889 Trollope He Knew xliv. A man who w^ cozened 
into leaving every shilling away from his own children. 
Hence Co'zened^Z a. 

xtex Shaks. AUs Well iv. iv. 23^ Saweie trusting of the 
cosin’d thoughts Defiles the pitchy night. x6xo G. Fletcher 
Christ’s Viet., The coozned birds busily take their flight. 
a 1S45 Barham Ingot. Leg-. , Leech Folkestone (1877) 373 The 
cozened countryman. 

Cozen, obs. f. Consin. 

Cozeuagfe ^ (ko'z’ned,^). Forms : 6 cooson-, 

6- 7 coson-, oousori', cooain.', cousin*, coosn- 
age, 6-8 cosen*, 7 oosin*, ooozen-, cousnage, 

7- 8 oousen*, couzen*, 8 coz'nage, 6- cozenage, 
[f. Cozen w. + -aob. In form originally identical 
with ConsiSTAGB, whence many word-plays. The 
most upal 17th c. spellings were cousenage, cou- 
ztnage cozenage has prevfuletl since tf 1710.] 

The practice or habit of cozening j cheating, de- 
ception, fraud; the fact of being cheated. 

1583 Stubbes Anat, Abus. 11. 48 Dissimulation, coosonage 
and guile. iggS Babket ^Theor, Warres v. i. 148 Whoso- 
euer shall vse any shifting, or cosenage . . or any maner 
of false play. X614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 31 
liidas [cannot] swallow downe his cousenage and tieason. 
1679 Dryden Troibts 4- Cr. v. ii. Forces us to pay for 
our own cozenage. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 13 r 4 The Arts 
of his Mind, Cousenage and Falshood. i8az Byron Two 
Foscari iv. i. The old Doge., smiled on him With deadly 
cozenage. 1830 Whipple Mss. 4 Rev. (ed. 3) 1 . 103 We ob- 
serve many queer developments of the cozenage of language. 

b. (with a and pi.) An act of cozening ; a de- 
ception, a fraud ; a result or embodiment of cozen- 
ing, a piece of deception. 

XS9S Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 27 a, In Playes, all coo- 
sonages . . are most liuely anatomized. 1594 Lyly Moth. 
Bona. I. i, Then you shall see an exqubite coosnage. xfiaa 
Hcvwood Gunaik. iv. 186 One that for cousenages ana 
forgeries had lost his eares. 1686 J. Scott Cjtr. Life in. 
(1696) 141 His Frauds and Cozenages appear like Specters 
at his Door. x88x W. C. Russell Ocean Free Lance 
HI. i. 2 The spectral face, .was no cozenage of the lad's 
fancy. 

IT In the following there are plays on or allusions 
to Cousinage. 

x6oo Rowland Lett. Hnwours Blood vii. 83 Brotherhood 
once in kindred bore die sway, But that dates out, and 
Coosnage hath the day. 1628 Wither Brit, Remenib. j, 
1161 There is no kin, but Cousnage. 

Cozenage obs. f. of Cousinage. 

Cozener (kzfz’nai). Forms: 6 couson-, 000- 
seu-, COSS0U-, couseu-, 6-7 coseu-, oosin-, 7 
couzen-, cozon-, oos’uer, coz’uer. [f. Cozen z*. 

+ -BE.] A deceiver, cheat, impostor. 

1361 Awdelav Prat. Vacab. 3 The company of cousoners 
and shifters. 1587 Goldino De Mormy xxx. 474 Magicians 
and deceitfull Cooseners. 139a Greene Conny Catching 
III. 31 Such a number of Connycatchers, Cossoners and such 
like. x6ix Shaks. Wini. T. iv. iv. 236 There are Cozeners 
abroad. 1670 Dryden Tyran. Love v. i, Know, fair Coz’ner, 
that I know the Cheat. 170a Rowe Tasnerl. iv. i. 1375 
Nor will I listen to the Cos’ner, Hope. 18x5 Scott Guy 
M. iii. It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners. 

Cozeningf (k»’z’niq), vhl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-inqI.] The action of the vb. Cozen ; cheating, 
fraudulent dealing ; an imposture. 

XS76 Fleming Caiud Eng. Dogges (1880) 27 With colour- 
able shifts and cloudy cosseniug. xtax-51 Burton Anat. 
Mel. I. ii. I. ii. 43 Not . . true bodies .. meere illusions and 
cozenings. X7S6 Nugent Gr. Tmr HI. 141 The mys- 
teries of over-reaching and cozening. 1824 Dibdin Lar. 
Comp, 34 By plundering, oppression, cosening. 


Co‘Zeuing,/i»/. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
cozens ; cheating, deceitful, fraudulent. 

1383^ Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. 54 By which kind of theft, 
(for this coosoning shift is no better) they rake in great somes 
of mony. 1664 H. hloRE Myst, Iniq. viii. 133 The . .gulling 
of them with delusions and cousening devices. 1753 F ooi e 
Eng. in Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 33 The traders here are a. . 
cozening people. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. HI. iv. 182 
A great stronghold Unto the cozening gods of old. 

Hence t Co'zeuiztg'ly adv., in a cozening manner. 

x6xx CoTGR., Pipensement, deceitfully,.. couseningly. 

Cozenry (kw'z’nri). [See -hy.] .-= Cozenage. 
1829 Moir in Blackiu. Mag. XXVI. 187 No tawdry 
pencil, dbciplined to lie. Cheated thee with its gaudy 
cozenry. 

Cozey (koH'zi). [ad. F. causer to chat, chatting, 
associated with Cosy a. Cf. Coze.] A quiet chat. 

1837 Hook Jack Brag xxii, 1 am come to do a bit of 
cozey -with you. 

Cozie : see Cost. 

+ Co'Zier. Obs. Also 7 coiziar. [ad. OF. coti- 
sere seamster, tailor, accus. couseor, -ettr, f. coudre, 
cousant to sew ; cf. Sp. coser to sew.] A cobbler. 

1332 in Weaver Wells Wills (xSgo) 184 John Lye, cosyer, of 
Wellington. 1399 Minskeu Sp. Dk 1 . 11, A Cosier or cobier, 
remenddu. x£i Shaks. Twel. iV. 11. iii. j)7 Ye squeak out 
your Coziers Catches without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice. 1603 Armin Poole upon P. (1B80) 22 How this leane 
Foole Leonard, .was reuenged of one that clapt coiziars wave 
to his head. 1638 Pniixips, Cosier (old word', a Botcher, 
called also a Sowter. [Hence in later Diets. , some of which 
erroneously have ‘A tailor who botches his work’.} 

Cozily, eoziely, -ness, vars. of Cosily, -ness. 
Cozin, Cozizmag'e, obs. ff. Cousin, -age. 
Cozling (k®-zlij9). nonce-wd. [f. Coz-h-LiNG.] 
Little coz or cousin. 

X840 Hood Kilmansegg xliit. And down to the Cousins 
and Coz-lings. .Were all as wealthy as ‘goslings'. 

Cozoner, Cozyn, obs. ff. Cozener, Cousin. 
Cozy : see Cost. 

Cr., abbre'viation of Creditor, Credit. 

Oraal, var. of Kbaal, a Sonth African village. 
Craane, obs. f. Crane. 

Grab (kraeb), Forms: i exabba, pi. -an, 2-6 
crabbe, 2-3 pi. -ei^ (5 crabe), 5- crab. [OE. 
crabba= ON. krabbi masc,, MLG. krabbe, MDu. 
crabbe, Du. krabbe, krab, fern. (Thence F. crabe 
13th c.,ini6thc. o.\%o crabbe). Allied etymologically 
to MLG. krevet, MDu. creeft, Du. kreeft OLG. 
type *kreUt, *kretato, OHG. chrebiz., chrebaxfl, 
MHG. h-eb{fi)z„ hreb(p) 3 ,e, Ger. krebs (whence F. 
krevisse, Eng. Cbateish). (In no way related to 
L. carabus, Gr. u&papos, but to LG. krabben to 
scratch, claw : see Crab v .2 and Cra'WL.)] 

1 . The common name for decapod crastaceous 
animals of the tribe Brachyura ; applied especially 
to the edible species found on or near the sea 
coast in most regions of the world. Also with 
qaalidcalions applied to other Crustacea and 
Arachnida which more or less resemble these. 

The common edible crab of Britain and Europe is Cancer 
pasytrus', the small green, or slwre crab is Carcinus 
hlsenas’, the edible or blue crab of the United States is 
Callinectes hastaius. Other genera of Brachyura are 
known as box-crab, calling-crab, fiddler-crab, lady-crab, 
land-crab. Pea-crab, porcelain-crab, rock-crab, saiid-crab, 
spider-crab, stone-crab, swimmtng-crab, etc. Black crab, 
a land-crab of the Antilles, Gecarcinus ruricola, so called 
from the marking of its carapace. The hermit-crab, palm- 
crab, soldier-crab, tree-crab, belong to the itlh^Anomoura. 
The horse-shoe-, Molucca-, or hingyerab is classed among the 
Arachnida. Glass-crabs are young transparent crustaceans of 
the families Palinuridx and Scyllaridae. Crabs can move in 
any direction, and freq.uently -u^k sideways or backwards, 
to which characteristic frequent reference is made in lan- 
guage : cf. crab-like, crab-sidle, also Crabbed. 

ciooo ^LFRic Colloquy in Wr.-Wulcker 94 Hwst fehst 
3 u on ^?. .ostran and crabl^. «xz75 Lamb. Horn. 51 
Crabbe is an manere of fissce in here sea. C1300 K, AUs. 
49^ After crabben and airen hyskippen and lepeth. c X460 
J. Russell Bk, Nurture 600 Breke pe clawes of pe crabbe, pc 
smalle & pe grete. X483 Caih.Angl. 79 A Crab, piscis est. 
x3og Barclay Shyp of Polys (1570) 78 One Crab blames 
another for her backwarde pace, And yet the blamer can 
none other do. 1379 'T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy, (1389) 
162 We sawe crabs swimming on the water that were red 
as though they had been sodden. 1602 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 
203 You your selfe Sir, should be old as I am, if like a Crab 
you could go backward. X674. Ray Collect, Wds., Pishes 
103 Spanislt Crab , . Cancer maias. Besides all these we 
observed two other sorts of small Crabs. X77p P. Browne 
Nat. Hist. Jamaica Cancer Ruricolus . .’tYiz Black or 

Mountain-Ciab. These creatures are very numerous in 
some parts of Jamaica. 1834 M^Murtrie Cuvier’s Anim. 
Kingd, 318 They run swiftly, and frequently retiograde or 
move sideways like Crabs. 1833 Kingsley Glancus 
76 The soldier crab is the most hasty and blundering of 
marine animals. x88o Haughton /’Ayr. Geog. vi. 262 The 
King Crabs are a very peculiar family of Crustaceans. 1883 
Lady Brassey The Trades 215 Black crabs abound in the 
Palisades and are very fierce. 

2 . Astron, A zodiacal constellation, lying be-_ 
tween Gemini and Leo. Also the fourth of the 
twelve dmsions of the Zodiac, which originally 
coincided with the constellation ; = Cancer 2. 

exoao Sax, Leechd, III. 244 An psera tecna ys gehaten 
aries pact is ranun. .FeorSa cancer peet is crabba. 14x3 
Lydc. Pilgr. Sowle v. xiii. (X4S3) 104 The bonne entred the 


signe of Cancer which is cleped the Crabbe, x3^ Hawes 
Past. Pleas, i. i. When Phebus entred was in Genuny . . And 
horned Dyane then but one degre In the Ciabbe had entred. 
xfiox Weever Mirr. Mart, Cij b, Alars loaths the crab, he's 
in the lions den. 1667 Milton P, L. x. 675 Up to_ the 
Tropic Crab. 17S9 Johnson RmssIos 93 , 1 have restrained 
the rage of the dog-slar and mitigated the fervours of the 
crab. x86o Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 372 The next ^oup is 
situated in the Crab, and is known by the name of Prsesepe. 
b. Name of a nebula or star-cluster in Taurus. 
1868 Lockyer Elem- Astron. 30 The Dumb-Bell cluster 
in Vulpecula and the Crab cluster in Taurus . . have been 
resolved into stars. 1890 C. A. Young Uranogr, § 23 The 
so-called ‘Crab Nebula’. 

+ 3. A malignant growth ; = Cancer 3 . rare. 
x6i4 W. B. Philosopher’s Banquet (ed. 2) 1 The Crabbe, 
the Gangrene, or the Stone. 

4. Short for Crab-louse. 

1840 CuvieVs Anim. Kingd, 488 The. .crabs or crab-lice, 
form Dr. Leach’s genus Phiheirius, 

5. Angling. The larva of the Stone-fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling vii. (1880) 266 The ciab or 
creeper is the larva of the stone fly. 

+ 6 , An arch, \rare, only transl. med.L. cancer 
in same sense.} 

X3S7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 221 (Matzn.) bis work is isett 
u^n sixe crabbes [super sex eancros] of hard marbilstoii. 

7. A machine or apparatus for hoisting or hauling 
hea-vy weights : the name being orig. applied to 
a machine with claws, and transferred to others of 
like use. a. A kind of small capstan (see quot. 
1 764 ) ; a portable capstan. »!• b. A three-legged 
frame with tackle for raising heavy weights; a 
gin. Obs. o. A portable machine for raising 
weights, etc., consisting of a frame with a hoii- 
zontal barrel on which a chain or rope is wound 
by means of handles and gearing ; used in con- 
nexion with pulleys, a gin, etc. : a portable ■winch. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Grant, i. 2 A crab . . is an 
engine of wood of thiee clawes, placed on the ground in the 
nature of a Capsterne, for the lanching of ships. 1631 £. 
Frlham Gods Power 4 Prov. in Collect, Voy, (Church.) IV. 
815/1 A Halser thereupon we got, which fastning unto our 
Shallops, we with a Crahb or Capstang, by mam force of 
Hand heaved them out of the Water upon the Shoar. 1739 
Labelyr Short Acc, Piers Westm. Bridge 36 The Masons 
laced their Crab or Engine, with which they hoisted their 
tone. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Crab or Gin . . an 
engine used for mounting guns on their carriages. It is 
made of three pieces of oak, ash, or other sb ong wood, of 
about 14 feet long, two of which are joined by_ transoines ; 
so that they are wide asunder at bottom,^ and join at top, on 
a strong piece of wood . . The third piece of the crab is 
round; one end of it goes into the head, and the other 
stands on the ground; so that all three make a triangle 
called the pye. 1764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts 4 Sc., s.v. 
Cm£..Thib machine aiSer.s from a capstern in having no 
dium-head, and in having the bars to go entirely through it, 
and reach from one side of the deck to the other. X779 
Forrest Vqy N. Guinea szo Hauled the vessel upon tne 
dry land, by means of a crab, or small capstan. X83S 
Grrenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb, 4 Dnrii. 18 
Crab, a species of capstan, worked usually by horses, for 
the purpose of raising or lowering heavy weights, such ns 
pumps, spears, &c., in a shall;. 1835 Kane Arct. Expl, I. 
xxix. 40a Brooks has rigged a crab or capstan on the floe. 
1862 Smiles Engineers II. 221 On the truck were placed 
two powerful double-purchase crabs or windlasses. 

8 . ‘An iron trivet to set over a fire, Cheshire' 
(Halliw.). 

T A cross ill-conditioned person : see Crab sb.^ 6. 

9. pi. slang. The lowest tbiow at hazard, two 
aces. To come off, turn out crabs’, to turn out 
a failure or disappomtment. [This may belong to 
Crab sb.^] 

X768 Ld. Carlisle in Jesse G. Selwyn (1S82) II. 238 
(Farmer) If you. .'will play, the best thing 1 can wish you is, 
that you may win and never throw crabs. 1777 Gcanblers 
7 Then Hazard rose, and Crabs and Doctors sprung. x8ox 
Sporting Mag.KNW.'i Dreamt that I had thrown crabs 
all night, and could not nick seven for the life of me. x86l 
Whyte Melville Tilbury Nogo 51 My next neighbour . . 
called for fresh dice, and selected two of them with the ut- 
most care only to throw ‘crabs'. 1874 A. Lawrence 
Hagarvfto iii (Fa.imer\ My annuity drops with me; and if 
this throw comes oif crabs, there won't be enough to bury 
me, unless 1 die a defaidter. 

10. Rowing, To catch (rarely cuT) a crab : lo 
make a faulty stroke in rowing whereby the oar 
becomes jammed under water. The resistance of 
the water against the blade drives the handle 
against the rower’s body ■w'ith sufficient force (if 
the boat be in rapid motion) to throw him back 
out of his seat, and to endanger the capsizing of 
the boat. 

The phrase prob. oiiginaled in the humorous suggestion 
that the rower had caught a crab, which ivas holding his 
oar down under water; it does not appear to have any 
historical connexion with the 'Ll, pig-liare im ^anchio ' to 
catch a crab *, to make a big blunder or conmlete mistake, 

* toto ctelo errare ’ ; all the quots. given by Mtmuzzi for this 
phrase atefg,, oi conduct, ^tion, etc., e g. 'In nessun’ 
altra cosa I'uom pih erra, piglia piu g^-anebi, e fa maggior 
marroni, che neira cosa della guerra ’ (i. e. In no other uiing 
does man err more, catch more crabs, and make greater 
blunders [lit. spades], than in the matter of war). 

The phrase is notuncommonly applied, from simi- 
larity of result, to the action of missing the water 
with the stroke, or to any other action which 
causes the rower to fall backward ; but this 
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(though found in Dictionaries from Grose onward) 
is an improper use by the uninitiated. 

1785 Gsose Diet. Tongue s.v. Crai, To catch a 

crab, to fall backwards by missing one’s stroke in rowing. 
1804 Snorting Mag. XXIII. 262 Catching crabs, that is, 
missing the hold they intend to take of the water with their 
oar. j8o6 Specif, C. Wilsaris Patent No. 2964. 4 It will 
clear itself of the water, so as the most inexperienced man 
can never what is technically called catch a crab, or impede 
the boat's motion by a resistance against the water in 
rowing. iUi Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. i. (i88g) g, I 
have been down &e river.. with some other freshmen., 
though we bungle and cut crabs desperately at present. 
1863 Naees Seamattshijp (1B82) 151 Q. 'i^en laying on your 
oars under siul, what should be done with them? A. Al- 
ways fling them out of the rowlocks, and let them rest abaft 
in the gunwale. If they are left in the rowlocks, and the 
loom of the oar were not kept.. down, it would ‘catch 
crab'. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Catch a crab, in 
rowing, when an oar gets so far beneath ^the surface of the 
water, that the rower cannot recover it in time to prevent 
his being knocked backwards. 1880 Times 27 Sept. 11/3 
A boat upset, .because one of the rowers caught a ' crab ’. 

11. atlrib. and Comb., as crab-computing, -eating, 
-fishing, -gazige, -racing, -trap', (sense 7 ) cr^- 
capstan, -engine, -winch, -wituilass', orab-claw, 
a daw or clutch for grappling or fastening; 
texab face, an ugly ill-tempeied looking face 
(cf. Sc. partan pace, used by the fisher folk: in 
later use app. associated vdlh Cbab sb.^, cf, crab- 
tree faced, s<nir-faced)\ so crab-faced, crab- 
favoured; crab-farming, 'raising crabs in endosed 
shallows for the market; oxab-lobster, the por- 
celain-crab, an anomourous crustacean ; crab- 
pot, a trap for crabs, a basket or frame of wicker- 
work so constructed that crabs can readily enter 
but cannot get out again; crab rock (see quot.) ; 
crab -roller (Printing), a term for the distributing 
roller, so called from its diagonal motion ; crab’s 
olaw, (a) the claw of crabs, formerly used in 
medicine for the same purpose as Ckab’s-sitbs ; 
(i) a water-plant. Water Soldier, Straiiotes 
Abides', crab-shell, the carapace of a crab; 
slang a shoe; oiab-snoiited (see crab faced')', 
crab-spider, the name of several species of 
spiders ; crab-step, a sidelong step by a capering 
horse ; crab-stone, a calcareous concretion found 
in the stomach of crustaceans, previous to the casting 
of their shells ; in crayfish it forms the crab's-eyes, 
x6g4 Sen. Late Voy. i. (ini) 107 And instead of Anchors, 
they have wooden *Crab-claws, or Kellocks. *780 Coweer 
Error 487 E'en Leeuwenhoekhimselfwould stand aghast,. 
And own his ^crab-computing powers o'ercome. 1847 Cas- 
^T^ Zaol. § 3og The *Crab-eating Opossum is common 
in Guiana and Brazil, it. . prefers marshy situations, where it 
feeds on embs. 1838 F. W. Simms Public Wks, Gt, Brit ii. 
22 An ordin^ '‘‘crab engine was employed in driving the 
pilea i7zg D'Urfey Pills V. 331 Viewing his *crab Face. 
XS^S A. Nevvll in B. Googe Eg logs (Arb ) 32 Such *crab- 
faced, cankerd, carlish chu& x^8 Gage IFest Ittd, v. 
(1655) 14 An old crab-fac'd English Fryer. 1506 Harington 
Metam. Ajax Pref. (1814) g Being invited by a *crab- 
favoured host to a neat house. 1SI8 Times 3 Jan. 10/2 
Lobster and *crah fishing, xWa Fisheries Exlab, Catal, 

р. Ixxxiii, Patented aquaria., and *crab andlohstei guagea 
X793 Smeaton Edy stone L, § 264 They . , disengaged the 
layers of cork, .and cut them to pieces for their .'''Crab-pots 
and Seines. zB 6 * Ansted Chamul Isl. 11. viii, (ed. 3) r8o 
The rope made from it is especially valuable for crab pots. 
i88a Society tOcS. 5/1 One of the latest forms of amuse- 
ment at French and Belgian seaside resorts is ''''crab-racing’, 
1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. iv. § 4 "Crab Rock, local name 
of brecciated Permian rocks of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharm, Exietnf. 30 Take Powder 
of '"Crabs-ctaws compound ..half a scruple. 1758 Dossie 
Elabor. laid o^pen 163 Crabs claws are for the most part sold 
or used when crabs eyes are demanded or ordered. X363 
A. Nevyll in B. Googe.fiflig'gs^Arb.) 21 Those "crabsnowted 
bestes, Thosetagyngfeenasof hell. x86i HuLMEtr..^uy«t;i. 
Tanaon it. v. u, 360 The Mygales ("Crab Spiders and 
M^n Spidersk Ibid, 11. iii. iH. g; The '"Crabs’ Stones 
which are most esteemed come from Astrakan. X883 
Fis^ries Exhib, 7 '"Crab and Lobster Trap. 2877 
Daih News 10 Oct 6/a 'the upper holts of chain sheaves, 
"crab winch, &c., had leaked a little at first. 

Crab (krKl)), sb? Also 5-7 crabbe ; 6 - Scbab. 
[Of uncertain origin, appearing first in 15 th c. 

A Sc. form scrub, scribe, is evidenced from beg. of 16th 

с. , and may easily be much older. This is app. from Norse, 
as Rietx has Sw. dial, skrabba fruit of the wild apple-tree, 
and may he the original form. In that case crabbe, crab, 
would be a southern perversion, assimilated to Crab sb,' 
But, on the other hand, this may be only a transfened use 
of that word ; cf. the history and development of Crabbed, 
and the application of crabm various languages to a person. 
A fruit eternally promising, but so crSibed and ill-con- 
ditioned in quality, might very naturally be so called ; yet 
actual evidence of the connexion is wanting. (A Sw. krahh- 
aple, which has been cited, is merely the horticultural 
name of the American Crab-apple, Pyrus Coronaria, intro- 
duced with the shrub from the United States.)] 

1. The common name of the wild apple, espe- 
cially connoting its sour, harsh, tart, astringent 
quality ; applied also to cultivated varieties having 
similar qualities, grown for preseiving, making 
verjuice, etc. 

(1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 44 RolU hit on balles-.In 
gretnes of crabbes. cx4^ Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 5g4/36 
Malum ntaciatatm, a Crabbe. Ibid. 715 Hoc arhituin, a 
crabe. X477 Norton Ord, AM. v. in Ashm. (1652'! 74 As 


by Fa\.es of People ye maie Deeme, When thei tast Crabs 
while thei be greene. [1313 Douglas AEneis vir, hi. 18 With 
wilde scrabbis and vthir frutis large.] a 1536 Tindale IVhs. 
10 (R.) As a man would wryngveriuce out of crabbes. 1605 
Shaks. Lear i. v. is She’s as like thU, as a Crabbe's like 
an Apple. 1616 R. C. Timed Whistle vi. 2526 They must 
have verinice that will squeese such crabbes, 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury n. 48/1 'The Crab is a small round Apple, 
growing on Trees in Hedges by the Way sides. 1784 
CowPER Task 1. 121, I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws 
Or blushing crabs. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. i. 18 
Crabs were collected in order to manufacture verjuice. 

Jig, 161S J. Hall Let. in Burnet Lt/e W. Bedell 300 
What a Sony crabb [i.e. letter] hath Mr. Waddesworth at 
last sent us from Sevil? 1878 Browning Crnint log 

Weak fruit of idle houia, these crabs of mine I dare lay at 
thy feet, 0 Muse divine ! 

2. The wild apple tree of northern Europe, the 
original of the common apple {Pyrus Malus\ 

1425 [see Crab-tree. ci44a Protnp. Parv. 99 Crabbe 
tre, acerbus, utaciaHUS, at huties.) i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 507 
Blossoms of Trees.. those of Apples, Crabs, Almonds, and 
Peaches, are Bloshy and smell sweet, a 1679 W. Gurnall 
in Spurgeon Treas. Ban. Ps. d. 6 You would get the best 
fruit trees, and not cumber your ground with crabs. 1846 
T. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4I I. 55 The wild Crab 
IS the only Apple indigenous to this country. 1849 Thoreau 
Week Cottcord Ktv.^Fride^ 338 Like the crabs which grow 
in hedges, they furnish the stocks of sweet, .fruits. 

Jig. 177* Smollett Humph. CL (1846) 350 The fellow 
proves to be a ciab of my own planting m the days of. .un- 
restiained libertinism. 

3. With qualification applied to some cultivated 
varieties of the apple (tree and fruit), as Minshull 
Crab', and to other species of the genus, as Cherry 
Crab {Pyrus baccata), Chinese Crab {P. spector 
bilis), Siberian Crab {P. pnmifelid), Garland 
Crab, or American Crab-apple {Pyrus coronarici), 
and several other North American species. 

1657 Beale in Phil. Tram. XLIII. 517 The croft Crab 
and white or red Horse-pear do excel them, and all others. 
1838 R. Hogg Peg. Ktngd. 308 The small Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab used for making quasar punch. 
i88x Miss Braddon Asph, vL 71 The snowy clusters of 
the American crab.. and seringa, lilac, laburnum, guelder 
rose. x88x Garden 28 Oct. 381/2 The Chinese Crab, .[is] a 
tree unsurpassed in beauty by any of the class. 

4. A stick or cudgel made of the wood of the 
crab-tree ; a crab-stick. 

1740 Garrick Lying Valet i, ii, Out bolts her husband 
with a fine taper crab in his hand. 

5, tranf. The potato-apple, dial, 

X794 J, Holt Agric. Sum. Lane, 30 Crabs, or oukles, 
which grow upon the stems [of potatoes], i8<9 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Crab, a potato-apple. 

6. Applied to persons : a. as fig, of 1 : A sour 
person, b. In laler use, often a back-formation 
from Crabbed ; a crabbed, cross-grained, ill-tem- 
pered person. [This might come directly from 
Crab ; in Ger. and E-Fris. krabbe crab (the 
animal) is applied to a cross-grained, fractious 
person: see Grabbed.] 

a. 1380 Baret Abr,, A rude pesant, and ciabbe of tbe 

countrie. 1394 Shaks. Tam. Shrew \6oi Tryall 

Chau. 11, i. in Bullen O. PI. HI. 289 And that sowre crab do 
but leere at thee I shall squeeze him to vargis. 

b. 1823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy 1 . 170 What coming 
crabb over us, old fellow? Very well, I shall bolt and try 
R^dall, and that's all about it 1829 Lvtton Deverenx 
I. iii, I love you better than, .that crab of a priest. 1877 
Holdemess Gloss,, Crab, a peevish, ill-tempered person. 
x88x Mss. Lynn Linton My Love I. xUi. 229 But there 
was not a coward nor a ' mab as they called the cross- 
grained when speaking among themselves. 

H Crah in Hazard : see Cbab jJ.i 9. 

7, attrib, and Comb, a. Of or pertaining to the 
crab-apple or aab-tree, as crab blossom, hemel, 
verymee, vinegar, eta ; b. resembling the crab- 
apple in its sour, harsh taste, or inferiority as 
fruit, as crab Union, orange, vintage, wine, etc,; 
torab-bat, a crab-tree club or cudgel; f crab- 
knob attrib., rough and rugged like a crab-tree ; 
t crab-staff = Crab-stiok ; in quot. fig. Also 
Crab-apple, -spick, -stock, -tbbb, etc. 

1647 Ward Simf. Cbbler xs, I am a ‘"Crabbat against 
Arbitrary Government. x888 Daily News 22 May R/2 The 
^orious profusion of the "crab-blossoms. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort, (1729) 319 "Crab Kernels for Stocks. 1583 
Stanykurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 22 An Island Theare seat, with 
"crabknob skrude stoans hath framed an hauen. 1697 
Damfier Voy. (1698) I. x. 296 The Lime is a sort of bastard 
or "Crab-limon ..The Fruit is like a Lemon but smaller. 
x<o6 Marston Parasiiaster m, She..lookes as sowerly, as 
if she had beene new squeased out of a"crab orenge. a 1603 
Q. Eliz. in Shaks, C. Praise 400 Persius, a "Crab-staffi 
Bawdy Martiall, Ovid a fine Wag. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
Physic (176a) 100 Bathe it in good "Crab verjuice. 18^ 
^ 23 Oct. 278/3 xhe old English veijuice, 

called in the west of England '"crab vinegar’, a 1700 
Drydeh (J.), Better gleanings their worn soil can boast 
Than the "crab vintage of the neiehb'rlng coast. 1612-3 
Bp. Hall ContempL N. T. n. v. His liberality hated to 
provide "crab wine for his guests. 

Oral) (krseb), sb.i Corruption of Cabap, the 
jiative name of a Sonth American tree, Carapa 
guianensis, nsed in composition: as oxab-nnt, 
the nut or sad of this tree ; ozab-oll {carap oil), 
the oil obtained from Crab-nuts, used for lighting 
purposes and as an anthelmintic; so crab-tree, 
crab-wood. 


1769 E. Bancroft Nat. Hist. Guiana 81 The Caraba, 
01 Crab Tree . . consists of numerous branches, covered 
with long narrow leaves, of a dark gieen colour. 1849 J. 
F. Bourne in Ecclesiotogist IX. 183 , 1 intend to use ‘ crab- 
wood' for the roof and fittings. 1838 Simmomds Diet. 
Trade, Carap Oil, Crab Oil, an oil obtained in South 
America from the ^rapa guianensis. 1863-66 [see Carap 
Oil]. 1866 Treas, BoL 220/2 Crab-wood . . is used for 
making ai tides of furniture, for shingles, and for the masts 
and spars of vessels. 1883 Im Thurn Itid. of Guietna fivt. 
314 Crab-oil finds a leady sale in the towns. Most of this oil 
IS prepared fiom the nuts of a very common tree, the crab- 
wood {Carapa guianensis'). Ibid. On the savannah, where 
crab-nuts aie less easily procured. 

Crab (krseb), Also 6-7 crabb ; Sc. 5-6 
craib, 6-7 crabe. [f. Crabbed a. or its source ] 
tl. trans. To go counter to, to cross ; to put 
out of humour or temper ; to irritate, anger, en- 
rage, provoke. . 5 'f. ? Ohs. 

A 1400-50 Alexcatder Sizj Qui colkins iiou, ser conquirour 
& crabbis so ]>i saule. C1450 Henryson blor. Fab, 84 Ane 
full gude seruant will ctaib his Master anes._ 1461 Liber 
Pluscardensis xi. viii. (1S77) I. 383 Thow makis gret fait . . 
All thus but caus to crab thi creatowre. 1335 Stewart 
Cron, Scot. II. 563 To contray him or ciab in ony thing. 
1388 A. King \x.CanUiui Cateclu, Schort Ways 6 b, To put 
our selues in danger to crab god. 1393 Duncan App.Etymol , 
^endo, to stumble, to crabbe, to find by chance.^ a x6os 
I^lwart Fly ting w. Montgomery 132 , 1 will..swingeour, 
for thy sake refuse it. - To crabe thee, 
b. absol. and intr. 

a ssoo Eatis Eavmg ii. 122 Thai heie glaidly, and lytill 
spekis, Laith for to crab and seldin wrekis. Ibid. 111. 17s 
Ciab nocht lyiitly for lytil thing. 1398 Fergusson Scot, 
Prov., He that crabbs without cause should mease without 
mends. 

1 2. trans. To render (the disposition, etc.) ill- 
tempered or peevish ; to sour. Obi. rare. 
y66a Glanvill Lux Orient, iv. (1682J 33 How age or 
sickness sowers, and crabbs our natures. 

Crab (krseb), v.^ [App. the same as Du., 
LG., E.Fris, krabben to scratch, claw, f. the same 
root as Cbab j 3 .i] 

1. Falconry. Of hawks : To scratch, claw, or 
fight with each other, a. trans. b. intr. 

XS7S Tuhberv. Eaulcenrie 73 That when your hawkes 
bate, they maye not reache one another for crabbing. Ibid. 
X14 Some falcons, .will crabbe with every hawke and flee of 
puroose to crabbe with them. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreai. 
li. (1706) 37 If you mew more than one Hawk in one Room, 
ou must set your Stones at that distance, that when they 
ate they may not crab one another. *832 R. F. Burton 
Falconry v. 60 If two [hawks] are flown they are certain to 
fell the game at once, and the falconer is always flurried by 
their vident propensity to crab over the ‘pelt 1892 Note 
from Correspt., Two hawks soaring or on the ground will 
often claw each other, when they are said to ' crab '. 

2. trans. To criticize adversely, cry down, find 
fault with, "peck at’, 'pull to pieces*, slang or 
stable-talk, whence colloq. 

x8xa J H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v.. To prevent the ;>er- 
fection or execution of any. .business, by saying any thing 
oSensive or unpleasant, is called crabbing it. 1862 Jrtil 
R. Agric, Soc. XXIII. 383 Owners . . will not send their 
horses to be ciabbed and consequently lowered in value be- 
cause they cannot pass a strict veterinary in-spection. x^ 
Times 6 Dec. 12/4 Oificeis naturally do not care to be 
frowned upon as men who ‘want to crab the new rifle’. 
1891 Maude Mercful Divorce 76 And you ‘ crab' the girl 
because she is able to take care of herself. 189a Blackw 
Mag. CLI. 128/2 To crab the complexions or the clothes of 
the people who occupied the pew in front. 

3. ''To break or bruise. North.' (Halliwell.) 
Crab, [Nonce-uses, derived from Crab sb.^ 

and 2 , or their derivatives.] 
fl. trans. To beat with a crab-stick; to cudgel. 
16x9 Fletcher M. Thomas iv. vi, Get ye to bed, drab. Or 
I'll so crab your shoulders. 

1 2. 7 To catch, as a crab does. Ohs. 

1721 Cibber Refusal 1. Plays II. 386, I hold six to four 
now, thou hast been crabb'd at Paris in the Missisippi. 
Granger. Not I, Faith, Sir; I would no more put my 
Money into the Stocks there, than my Legs into the Stocks 
heie. 

3. Naut, (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk,, Crabbitig to ii, carrying an 
overpress of sail in a fresh gale, by which a ship crabs or 
drifts sideways to leeward. 

4 . U. S. colhq. (/5'.)= Crawfish v. 

5. Dyeing, eta To subject to the operation of 
Grabbing {vhl, jJ. 3 ). 

1892 Prof. Hummel (in letter), Cloth that has not been 
dabbed. 

6. See Crabbing 2. 

Crab-apple. =Cbab j^.2 i and 2. 

*7** Arbuthnot fohtt Bull III. ii, John had his golden 
pippins, peaches, and nectarines ; poor Miss a crab- 
apple, sloe, or a blackberry. _ 1771 Smollltt Humph. Cl. 
(1813) 244, 1 have often met with a crab-apple in a hedge. 
1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, v. 100 The crab-apple 
and the sloe, the savage parents of our pippins and plums. 

b. Also with qualifications, ]ike Crab sb? 3, as 
in American Crab-apple {Pyrus coronarid)^ Ore- 
gon Crab-apple {P, riimlaris). 
t Crabat. Obs. [ad. L. crabatus, grabatus, a, 
Gr. Kp&fi{0)a7os conch ; in Fr. graba/.'] A conch. 

1^3 Caxton Gold. Lig. 4x7/3 Julyan dyd do brynge a 
crabat of copper and dyd do laye . . out the body theron. 

Crabat, crabbat, obs. ff. Cravat, Croat. 
Crabbat {crab-bat) ; see Crab sb.^ 7. 
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Grabbed Ckrse‘bed\ a. Also 4 crabyt; 4-6 
orabbid, 4-8 -it, 5 -yd, (Sc. 6-7 crabit, 6 
craibit). [orig. f. Ckab j/;.! + -ed : cf. Dogged. 
The primary refeience was to the crooked or 
■wayward gait of the crustacean, and the contra- 
dictory, perverse, and fractious disposition which 
this expressed. Cf. Ger. kiabbe crab, whence, 
according to Grimm, ‘ because these animals are 
malicious and do not easily let go what they have 
seized, LG. eite httje krabbe (a little crab) a little 
quarrelsome ill-conditioned man (Bremen JVbcA.) ’ ; 
also in Saxony said of self-willed, refiactory chil- 
dren. So E.Fris. krabbe crab, iransf. a cantan- 
kerous, cross-grained man (who is refractory and 
fioward like a ciab, sticking fast or going back- 
wards, when he ought to advance) ; whence 
krabbtg contentious, cantankerous, fractious, cross- 
grained (Doomkaat Koolman). Literal senses of 
‘ cross-grained, crooked ’, and * knotted, gnarled, 
un-smooth ’, applied to sticks, trees, and the like, 
also appear ; these re-act upon the sense in which 
the word is applied to persons and their disposi- 
tions. In later use there is association with the 
fruit,^ giving the notion of ‘sonr-tempered, morose, 
peevish, harsh’.] 

1. Of persons (or their dispositions): orig. Of 
disagreeably fro ward or wayward disposition, cross- 
giained, ill-conditioned, peiverse, contrarious, 
fractious. (Now blending with b.) 

« 1300 Cursor ^^,8943 (Gott.) pe iuus pat war sua crabbid 
[Coti. ^ Fair/, cant] and kene. C1440 Promf. Parv, 99 
Ciabbyd, awke, or wrawe [W. wraywarde], ceronicns, bilo- 
SHS, ianceritius, C1440 York My si. xxix. 130 For women 
are crabbed, bat comes pern of kynde. *S47 Latimer Serm. 
^ Rem. (1845) 426 He that is so obsdnate and untractable 
in wickedness and wrong’ doing, is commonly called a 
crabbed and froward piece. 1570 Levins 49/9 

Crabbed, fioward, ^rawts, iratus, 1643 Milton Divorce 
Introd., The little that our Saviour could prevail . . against 
the crabbed textuists of his time. 1844 Ana Smith Adv. 
Mr. Ledbury vii (1886) 22 Despite the perseveriiw labours 
of those crabbed essayists, a 1845 Hood Tale ofTeiit^er i. 
Of all cross breeds of human sinners, The crahbedest are 
those who dress our dinneis. 

b. In later use ; Cross-tempered, ill-conditioned, 
initable, acrimonious, churlish ; having asperity or 
acerbity of temper. Since i 6 th c. a frequent 
epithet of old age, in which perhaps there was at 
first the sense ‘ crooked ’ ; cf. sense 5 . Also often 
influenced by, and passing insensibly into, sense 9 . 

XS3S Stcwart Crou. Scoi. II. 542 That I thairfoir crabit 
or cruell be. *S 79 Lyly Ett^knes (Arb ) 43 To you they 
breed more sorrow and caie. . because of your crabbed age. 
1583 Stubbcs Anal. Abus, 11, 65 He that is borne vnder 
Cancer, shall be ciabbed and angrie, because the crab 
fish is so inclined. 1590 Sfenscr F, Q. hi. ix. 3 Therein a 
cancred crabbed carle . . That has no skill of court nor 
CDurtesie. 1601 Wucver Mirr. Mari. Cj, Craft, anger, 
vsury, neuer seene in youth : In crabbed age these vices we 
behold, xfixo Shaks. Temp. in. i. 8 O She is Ten times 
more gentle, then her Father’s crabbed ; And he’s compos'd 
of harshnesse. 1635 N. R. tr, Camdefi's Hist. Eliz. ii. xvi. 
170 A man of a ci^bed disposition and rash to raise com- 
motions. 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. Aug., Calling you a 
crabbed fellow. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, ii. in. vii. His 
Father, the harshest of old crabbed men, he loved with 
warmth, with veneration. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola in. 
xviii, A crabbed fellow with crutches is dangerous. 1875 
Jowett Plato(ed. 2) V. 302 [The] ignorant. .lays up in store 
for himself isolation in crabbed age. 

c. transf. of things. 

0x400-50 Alexatider 3794 Colweis.. & crabbed snakis 
And opire warl^es wild. 1634 Milton Comus 477 How 
charming is divine Philosophy I Not harsh and crabbed, 
as dull fools suppose. 168a Drydem Dk. 0/ Guise in. i, But 
if some crabbed virtue turn and pinch them, Mark me, 
they’ll run. .and howl for mercy. 

2. Of the temporary mood ; Cross, vexed, irate, 
irritated ; out of humour. (In early use only Sc. ; 
now dial. ; often pronounced crab'd.) 

c X375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Lauresiiius 786 Sume mene salt 
he craby t is. X513-75 Dium. Occitrrents (183^ 81 Quhaiia 
he was crabbit and causit discharge the said Johne of his 
preitching, imo Falsgr. 773/2, 1 waxe crabbed, or angrye 
countenauncem Je me rechigne. xssa Abp. Hamilton 
Catech, (18S4) 9 It is nocht ane thing to be crabit at our 
brotheris persone and to be crabit at our brotheris fait. 
x8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet,, Crab'd, affronted; out 
of humour ; sometimes called being in Crab-street. x86x 
Holland Less. Life i. ig A business man.. will enter his 
house for dinner as crabbed as a hungry hear. 

1 3. Of words, actions, etc. : Proceeding from or 
showing an ill-tempered or irritable disposition; 
angry ; ill-natured. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. XI. 6; For nou is vche Boye Bold. . 
to..Craken a3eyn he Clergie Crabbede wordes. C1430 
Lydg. Bochas vii. iv. (1554I 168 b. Her feminine crabbed 
eloquence. xs8x J. Bell Uaddotis Anew. Osor. vj-j Your 
crabbed and snappish accusation agaynst Luther. 0x632 
T. Taylor God's fu^em. i. u. i. (1642) 155 He. , chased him. 
away with bitter and crabbed reproaches. 

fb. Of the countenance : Expressing a harsh or 
disagreeable disposition ; cf. crab-face, Crab sb.^ j i. 

[c X375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Vincentius 202 Dacyane hyme-self 
nere wra Become . .And kest his handis to & fra And trawit 
{editor reads crabbit] continence cane ma.] 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw. [1878) 51 When a crabbed 


visage and a misshapen body, shall stand by an amiable and 
louely personage. 1641 Htsi. Ed-io, V 6 Hard favoured of 
visage, such as . . is called . . among common persons, a 
crabbed face. 

*1* 4. Of things : Haish or unpleasant to the taste 
or feelings ; unpalatable, bitter. Obs. or arth. (Cf. 
sense 9 .) 

c 1340 Gaia. ^ Gr, Kni. 502 After ciysten-masse com 
crabbed lentoim, pat fraystez fiesch wyth pe fysche & foae 
more symple. 1503 Tell-Troth's N. Y. Gift 40 A kiude 
dinner and a crabbed supper. 1622 R. Hawkins Yoy. S. 
Sea (1847) 1^8 'fhe crabbed entertainment it gave us. 

+ 5. Of trees, sticks : Crooked ; having an uneven 
and rugged stem, gnarled, knotted ; having cioss- 
grained and knotted wood. Obs. 

C1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Bvj, To make 
a streyght Jauelm of a crabbed tree. 1539 Taverner 
Erasnt. Prov. (1552) s To a crabbed knotte muste be 
soughte a crabbed wedge. 1S94 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 53 
A crabbed briery hawthome bush. 1675 Traherne Chr, 
Ethics xxxiii. 540 A crabbed and knotty piece of matter. 

t Tb. of the human body and (Jig^ natnie. 

x6oi Dent Pathiu. Heaven (1B31) 18 Troubled . . with a 
ciabbed and crooked nature, x^s Cockeram iit,_Thersites, 
one that was as crabbed in person as he was Cinicall and 
doggish in condition. 1632!. YsmKecatc.BiondisErometut 
16 This king, .being of acrabbed nature, pimple faced and a 
creple. 1799 Soutkey Sonn. xv, A wrinkled, crabbed man 
they picture thee. Old Winter. 

T c.' Of land, weather, etc. : Rongh, rugged. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. v. (1599)221 A crabbed mountaine, 
where they lost threescore men at armes and manie footmen. 
1583 STANYHURST./ 4 z»»r ni.(Arb.)^i God Mars the Regent 
of that soyle crabbed adoring [Virg. iii. 35 Geticis araul. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S.Sea \zZ\-f) 128 The crabbed moun- 
tains which overtopped it, 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss.. 
Ctabb'd or Crabby. Weather terms. ‘Bits o’ crabb'd 
showers ’, the rain or sleet driven by cold winds, 
f 6. Rough, rugged, and inelegant in language. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, l 41 Though he be rough 
somtime & crabbed in his maner of speach. 1656 Cowley 
Misc., Austo. Copy of Verses 13 Such base, rough, crabbed, 
hei^e Rhymes, .set the hearers Ears on Edge. 

7. Of writings, authois, etc. : Ruggedly or per- 
versely intricate ; difficult to unravel, construe, deal 
with, or make sense of. 

X56X T. Norton Calviils Inst, hl 310 To debarre crabbed 
questions. x6ia Brinsley Lttd. Lit. viii. (1627) 122 The 
best and easiest Commentaries of the hardest and most 
crabbed Schoole-Authors. 1675 Baxter Caih. Theol. ii. 1. 2 
Writing, .in ciabbed Scholastick style. M63-5 Churchill 
Poems, Author, O’er crabbed authors life’s gay prime to 
waste. X788 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. § 6 Those crabbed 
geniuses made this doctrine very thorny. 1830 Mackintosh 
Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 1 . 179 Mr. Hume, who has trans- 
lated so many of the dark and crabbed passages of Butler 
into his own tiansparent and beautiful language. 0x839 
Praed Poems (1864) II. 76 Since my old crony and myself 
Laid crabbed Euclid on the shelf. x8po Tvnes 20 Jan. 9/2 
A hard, dry, and rather crabbed coueccioa of notes and 
statistics. 

b. Of hand’writing ; Difficult to decipher from 
the bad foimation of the characters. 

x6xa Dekker Iftt be not goad Wks. 1873 III. 287 Lawes 
Wrap’d-vp in caracters, crabbed and'vuknowne. 1^ Mrs. 
Hcrvey Mourtray Fam. I. gi It is such a crabbed hand, I 
can't read half of it. X853 FaIiaday in B. Jones Life (1870) 
II. 318 Do you see how crabbed my hand-writing has be- 
come? 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (x886) 18 A few 
worn rolls or crabbed manuscript. 

fS. Of or pertaining to the zodiacal sign Cancer. 
Obs. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 43 Muskat is a citie . . upon 
the Persian Gulfe and almost Nadyr to the crabbed 
Tropique. 

9. Of the nature of the crab-tree or its fhiit; 
jdg. sour-tempered, peevish, moiose ; harsh. 

XS65-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.y. Acerbies, Vultus acerbus, 
sower or crabbed. 1599 Marston Sco. Villante 170 
Against the venuice-face of the Crabbedst ^Satyrist that 
euer stuttered. 1611 Shaks. Wini. T, i, IL. xo2 Three 
crabbed Moneths had sowr’d themselues to death. 1656 
Duchess Newcastle in Life ofDk. (x886) 3x3 As for my 
disposition, it is . . uot crabbed or peevisUy melancholy. 
1726 Amherst Terrx FtL xxxvi. 189 This philosophical 
apple-tree, .never Kew kindly, nor produced any thing but 
.Aour crabbed stuE 1865 Holland Plaits T. lit. loj Only 
treated lespectfully by -wives and children because they 
are crabbed and sour, 

10. Comb., as crabbed-looking, -handed adjs. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) v. xi, 

That sort of hideous old crabbed-lookiug crone of fashion. 
1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merch. 4 Friar i. (X844) 34 A lean- 
visaged, crabbed-looking personage. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Farr xliii. That crabbed-handed absent relative. 

Craboedly (krie-bedli), adv. [f. Cbabbed a. + 
In a crabbed manner; crossly, ill-tem- 
peredly ; sourly, morosely ; with rugged intricacy. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 35x4 A man also to 
Julius Csesar ones Crabbedly seide. xs6i T. Norton 
Caivuislnst. iii. v. (X634) 318 Many of them. .have. . spoken 
to crabbedly and hardly. 1580 'Bkb.'&’s Alv. C 1523 Crabbedly, 
howrely, grimly, lowringly, tariie, 1S93 Nashe Chriit's 
T. 66 a, [He] that in the Pulpit talkes affectedly, coldly, 
crabbedly or absurdly, axn^ Fercusson Plainstane 
Poems (184s) 49 We sail hae the question stated And keen 
and crabbedly debated. 

Crabbedness (krse-bednes). [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] The quality of being crabbed. 

1. Crookedness, perversity or refractoriness of 
disposition, fracdonsness (obs ^ ; ill-naluxe j haish- 
ness ; asperity or sourness of temper. 


14x3 Lydg. Ptlgr. Sawle iv. xx. 66 O deth. .by tter art thou 
and ful of crabbydnesse. 1535 Stewart Crou, Scot II. 47a 
Throw crabitnes with gi et crudelitie. 1598 F lorio, Peruer- 
sita, peruersenes, ffowardnes,crabbednes. 1765 T. Hutchin- 
son Hilt. Col. Mass. Bay I, 187 The natural crabbednes!, of 
his wife’s temper. x888 J. K. Laughton in Diet. Nat. Blog. 
XVI. 96/x The sweetness of temper which everybody loves, 
or the crabbedness of will which everybody fears. 

2. Ruggedness, loughness, asperity; rugged or 
perverse intricacy of language, questions, etc. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. ix. xg a, ^lenander 
& Philemon . . aswaged al the crabhetnesse of the olde 
wi> tinges. 1563 Golding Ciesar (1565) 213 b. The crablied- 
nesse of the wayes were a let to hym. 1579 Fenton Giiicci- 
ard. IX. (1599) 391 The crabbednesse of the season may 
.suffice to detainevs. i6gi WoodXM. Oaoh. 1 . 319 Leaving 
the crabbedness of Logick . . be became _ Herald. 1883 
F. M. Crawi ord Dr. Claudius i. 9 Like his uncle's sexa- 
genaiian crabbedness of hicioglyphic. 
t3. Harshness or asperity of taste. Obs. 

X71S Panctrollus' Rerum Mem. II. v. 298 Sugar.. molli- 
fies the Acrimony, and makes meek the Crabhedness of tart 
and sour things. 

Crabber (kioe-bai). [f. Ceab j^.1 + -eb 1.] One 
who fishes for ciabs; a boat used in crab- 
fishing. 

1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 241 It matters not 
much to the crabbers what sorts of fish they catch. 1883 
Fisheties Exbih. Catal. (ed. 4} 127 Crabber and Cod or 
Ling Boat. 

Crabbery (krsn'beri). [f. Grab sb.'^ + -eby, 
after rookery, etc.] A place aboimding with crabs, 
or where crabs are fished. 

x^5 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (187^) 80 Great mud-banks, 
which the inhabitants call Cangrejales or Crabberies, from 
the number of small crabs. 

Crabbing (krse-biq), vbl. [f. Cbab 2 + 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Cbab. 

f 1. Vexing, embitteiing; hence, vexation, cross- 
ness. Sc. Obs. 

CX4S0 IVisdome of Sol. 646 Better is crabing na blythnes 
or latching. 1529 Lyndesay Complaynt 32, I wyll nocht 
flyte . . For crabyng of thy Celsituae. 1535 Stewart Cion, 
Scot II. 187 Aurelius . . sufferit thame of his benignitie, 
With[out] crabing or git crudelitie. Ibid. HI 84 Greit 
wiang he wioclit in his crabing and ire. X573 L Davidson 
Brief Commend, xliv, The feid of fremmit and ciaibing of 
gour kin. 

2. Adverse criticism, * pulling to pieces detrac- 
tion. See Cbab v? a. 

Cra’bbing, vbl. sb.^ [f. Cbab sb.^, 2 , implying 
verb to crab, perhaps not otherwise used.] 

1. Catching crabs, crab-fishing. Also atti ib, 

1657 Ligon Barbadoes (1603) 66 ITie Negroes will often 

upon Sundayes go a CrabDing. *884 Western Morning 
News 4 Sept. 4/5 At Sennen Cove the mabbing season is 
over. 1887 G. M. Fenn Devon Boys ii. 16 We,. made 
plans to go. .crabbing when the tide was out. 

2. Gathering crab-apples : cf. nutting, etc, 

1877 in E. Peacock N. W. Line. Gloss, 

CwVbxag, vbl. sb.^ Dyeing, Oita. (Seequots.) 

X874W. Crookes Dyeing ^ Calico Print. 654 Another 

impoitant operation is ‘crabbing’. Before stufl^ can be 
dyed, all dirt, grease, and the dressing used by the weaver, 
must he completely removed. The pieces aie generally 
first passed throu^ hot water. They are next treated 
with hot lyes of soap, carbonate of soda^ and liquid ammonia. 
1892 Prof. Hummel [letter), Crabbing is the operation 
of passing a thin woollen or union fabric |n a state of 
tension, and in the open- width, through boiling water, and 
at once wrapping it on a roller, where it is subjected to con- 
siderable pressme. The primaiy object of crabbing is to 
prevent subsequent wrinkling of the cloth, due to unequal 
contraction. A secondary oQect is to give the cloth a par- 
ticular finish, so that the operation is now frequently used 
for all-wool and all-cotton cloth, 
b. attrib,, as crabbing- mcuhine, -trough, etc. 

1885 Hummel Dyeing 112 The boiling water in the 
crabbing trough, x^a Machine Maker's Advt,, Makers 
of all kind of machinery for dyeing, etc... viz. crabbing, 
singeing, scouring, washing, .machines. 

+ Cra'bbisiL, a. Obs, [f. Cbab + -ish ; cf. 
Cbabbed.] Cross, crabbed. 

e 1485 Dig^ Myst. (1882) ii. gx Such crabyysh woides do 
aske a blow. 0 x59a Greene Arbasto iii, With a coy 
countenance, she gave me this crabbish answwe. x6o6 
Dekker Siv, Sinnes iv. (Arb.) 34 Ciabbish Satyristes. 

Crabby (krse'bi), «.!■ [f. Cbab sb.^ + -y L] 

1. Crab^ike ; t with sidelong gait (obs.) 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis iii. (Arb.> 84 It wil be saulfer 
too passe thee countrie Fachynus, With leasure lingring, 
and far streicts crabbye to circle. x886 R. C. Leslie Sea- 
pamiefs Log 20 Some old fisherman’s crabby paw dodging 
round the bottom of a crab-pot. 

2. Abounding in crabs. 

x6aa R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 128 Which after we 
called Crabby cove.. for that all the water was full of a 
small kinde of redd crabbes. 

Crabby (krse-bi), 0.2 [f. Cbab sb.^ H- -Y I.] 

-tl. = Crabbed 5 , 6, 7 . Obs. 

1550 CoVERDALE Spir. Perle vi, 71 So doth God lop and 
hewe the crabby old Adam with the crosse. 1581 J. Bell 
H addon's Ansvu. Gxur.134 The most combersome and crabby 
treatie of Freewill. 1599 Marston 3 'to. ViUanierto'Pexams 
is crabby, because auntient, and his ierkes. .dusky. 

2. Cbabbed i, 9 . 

1776 Paine Com. Sense App. (i79x) 86 The narrow and 
crabby spirit of a despairing political party. X850 M. Mar- 
GOLiouTH Ptlgr, Land of Fathers II. 61 We must have 
looked very Crabby when we made those rude speeches, 
1891 Atkivson Lait of Giant-Killers loi The crabby, 
surly, savage old giant. 
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Cra*b-catcli.er. [f- Crab j 4 .i] 

1 . Oae who catches crabs. 

*774 Goldsm. Nai. Hist. VI. iv. ii (Jod.), The dexterous 
crabeatcher takes them by the hinder legs in such a manner, 
that its nippers cannot touch him. 

2 . A name given to several American species of 
herons which feed on small crabs; esp., in W. 
Indies, Ardetta or Biitorides virescetis. 

*699 Damfier Voy. (1705} II. ii. 66 Crabcatchers are 
^apM and coloured like Herons, but they are smaller. They 
feed on small Crabs no bigger than ones Thumb. 1731 
Mortimer in Phtl. Trans. XXXVII. 177 The Crested 
Bittern. They breed in the Bahama I stands.. They are 
there called Crab-Catchers, because they mostly subsist on 
Crabs. 1736 P. Broivmc Jatnaica (1789) 478 The small 
red-winged Crab catcher. This is the smallest species of 
the Crab-catcher in Jamaica . . The ^whole bird is very 
beautiful, and not above the sire of a pigeon, a 1818 M. G. 
Lewis yrttl. IP. lnd.Proj^etor 11834) 319 A bird about the 
size of a large pigeon. .It is called a crab-catcher. 
Gira'b-eaiter. [f. Crab sbi : cf. F. crabier.l 

1 . An occasional book-name for a small species 
of heron, Ardetta minwta, the Little Bittern. 

2 . A scombroid hsh, Elacate caimia, found on 
the North American shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

x84a Db EAy ZaoL H. York iv. Pishes 114 The Crab- 
eater. .WES captured in a seine in the harbor of Boston, and 
placed in a car with other fish. 

i" Obs. r/ire—K [a. F. crabier {ratm 

craHer\ f. crabe Crab The ^vater-rat. 

x65$1VAi,T0N.(f>^/e/*(ed. 2)73 The Cormorant, .and the 
Craber which some call the water-rat. 

Crab-face, -faced, -favoured : see Cbab 

IX. 

tCra’b-fish. Obs. s^Cbabx^.Ii. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3892 Now comes a company of 
Crabbe-lische, as calues gret. 1565 Goldimg Ovtds Met. 
IV. (1593) 90 The crab-fish having caught his enemie..Doth 
clasp nun in on every side with all his crooked cleas. x6&6 
Sir G. GoosecapM in. i. in Bullen 0 . PL III. 42, I lay my 
life some Craonsh has bitten thee by the tongue, thou 
speakest so backward still. 1753 Chambers CycL Suji^l. 
s V. Crab, The common large crab-fish has its abode from 
twenty to forty fathom water. 

Gxa'b-^ass. [f. Cbab ji.i] 

1 . The Glasswort, Salieemia herbacea, a marine 
plant common in salt-marshes. ? Obs. 

itt7 Gbrarde Herbal n, cxlrii. 4^ The herbe is also 
called. .Kali articulatum, or iointed Glassewoort. .in Eng- 
lish Crab Grasse, and Froggrasse. zSSx M.xs&PiJxt Flamer. 
PL IV. 285 Glasswort is sometimes called. .Crab-grass. 

2 . The Knot-grass. (Britten and Holland.) 

8 . In U.S. A species of grass, Panicum sanguin- 
ale ; also other lulied species. 

x88i G. W. Cable Mad, Del^Mm viii. 45 In its old 
walks.. crab-grass had spread. 1885 Harper's Mag. Dec. 
133 Afield in which crab-grass had grown in the^ace of 
the harvested wheat 

Cra'li-liarrow. [f- Crab Harrow: cf. 
E.Fris. krdbbe, krab, a small hoe or mattock with 
bent teeth for tearing up the ground.] A harrow 
with bent teeth for thoroughly breaking up deeply 
ploughed land ; its later form is the drag-harrow. 

1790 Trans, Soe. £nc, A rts XIV. 205, I also find them 
(that is the wheels with short axle-trees) very useful with my 
crab-harrow. 180^ A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) I. 147 
Ox harrows, hearier and more enective in deep working 
than the common crab-harrow of the coun^. 1846 ymU 
R. Agric. Soe. VIL 1. 51 The lands are dragged with a 
heavy crab-harrow. 

Hence Crab-hasrow v. 

1844 ymL R. Agric. Soc, V. i. 34 Scarifying or crah- 
harrowing with four horses between the ploughings. 1846 
/Sid. VII. I. 511 The lands are. .again crah-hatrowed, and 
harrowed with common bajrows. 

II Crabier. [Fr. ; f. crabe Crab j^.^] = Cb.vb- 

OATCHBR 3 . 

X825 Watertom Wand. S.Avier. (1882) s8 In the marshes 
and creeks will be found coots, gulls, pelicans, crabiers. 
Crabite (krm-bsit). GeoL rare. [a. F. crabite, 
f. crebe Crab sb.'^ : see -ite.] A fossil crab. 

1847 in Craig, and in modern Diets, 

Cr ablet (krEs-blet). [f. Crab -let.] A 
small or young crab. 

1841 J . T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1 . 27 Sundry little crab- 
lets that had wandered among the rocks. 1883 Cornh. Mag. 
Feh. 184 Startled crablets making roasmodic movements. 
Cra*b-like, a. and adv. [f. Crab j^.^] Like 
a crab, esf. in moving backwards or sideways. 

1598 Sylvester Dn Barias it. ii. iv. 392 Because then 
Southward Sol doth retrograde. Goes (Crao-like) backward. 
1646 J. Benbbigge Gods Fury Aij b. Such was their Crab- 
like condition. 1737-3S Gay Fables ii. xiv. 26 But, crah- 
like, rather backward goes. 1819 Byron Venice i, Thus 
they creep, Crouching and crab-like. x86i Whyte Mel- 
ville Tiibttry Nogo 355 He crawls first backwards, then 
sideways, crablike., to the spot. 

Grabling (krse-blig)^. [f. Crab -h -ling.] 
=Cbablet. 

i8aa T. Mitchell Aristoph. II. 316 Another crahling, 
see, is comi^ forward . Save us ! there’s nought hut 
crabs, 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 400 T^e minute crab- 
lings heedlessly run over their variegated discs. 

Crab-louse, [f- Crab sb,\ in reference to the 
recnived feet by which it hooks itself to its host.] 
A parasitical insect, Pedkulm fttbis, or Phthirus 
ingumalis, which infests parts of the human body. 

XS47 Boordb Brev, Health § 273 Head lyce, body lyce. 
crabbe lyce, and nits. 1658 Rowland Mcufds Theai, 


Ims. 1099 May be Scaliger meant by a Tike some Lowse 
like a Clrab, or some &ab-lowse in man ; for they both 
breed in the heard and privities, and can veiy hardly be 
pulled oflf. 1861 Hulmb tr. Moqnin-Tandon 11. vi. i. 296 
The Pubic Louse, .which is known by the common name of 
‘Crab Louse'*, attaches itself to the hairs of the sexual 
organs, the arm pits, and even of the eyebrows. 

Crab-nut, -oil ; see Crab sb.^ 

Crabo'logist. nonce-wd. [f. Crab sS.i, after 
ornithologist, etc.] A student or collector of crabs 
x8u Mi^Culloch Highlands Scot. Ill, 420 The island 
ftimimes rare minerals to the mineralogist and rare ciabs to 
the crabologist, 

Crabotm, corrupt form of carabine. Carbine. 
x6oa and Pt. Return fr. Pamass. iv. ii. 1765 Base 
worme must thouneedes mscharge thycraboun [toed 1606, 
MS. crabbyanne] to batter downe Idie walles of learning. 

Crab’s-eye, -eyes, [f- Crab r^.i] 

1 . (Usually in pi.) A round concretion, found in 
the stomach of the crayfish and some other Crus- 
tacea, consisting mainly of carbonate of lime ; it 
has been used, finely powdered, as an absorbent 
and antacid. Now also applied to finely powdered 
carbonate of lime from other sonices. 

x6os Timme Qnersit, iii. 181 Take . . of the stones which 
are commonly called crabhes eyes halfe an ounce. 1693 
Leeuwenhoek in Phil. Traits. XVII. 958 , 1 put some Crabs- 
Eyes into the Vinegar. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 364 A chalky substance, found In the lower part of the 
stomach of all lobsters, improperly called crab’s eyes. 1807 
T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 604 The use of carbonate of 
lime as a manare, a paint, and a medicine, undei the names 
of lime, whiting, crab’s eyes, &c. is equally well known. 
i86x Hulmr tr. Moquin-Tatidon ii. in. uL 97 When the 
Qabs are about to cast their shell, two calcareous masses 
are found in the lateral compartments of the stomach. 
These have received the name of ‘Gab’s eyes'. _ 1880 
Huxley 223 A minute crah*s-eye or gastiolith. 

2 . pi. The scarlet seeds or peas of Aorits preca- 
ioritts, the Coral-bead plant ; also the plant. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 187a Oliver Elettt. Bot. ii. 166 The 
seeds of Aims precatorius, called ‘ Crahs’-eyes ’, are strung 
toother for necklaces. 

3 Crab's eye lichen (see quoL). 

*849 in Lindley Med. 4- CEcm. Bot. (1856) 20. 

Treas, Bot,, Crab's eye lichen, Lecanora palhscens, which 
was formerly gathered under this name in the north of 
England for the dyeis. 

Gra*b-sidle, ». [f. Crab sb?~ + Sidle v.J intr. 
To sidle or shuffle sideways like a crab. 

x8oo Southey Lett. (x8s6) I- 105 They weie obliged to 
walk.. some hackwaids like lobsters, others ciabsidling 
along. 

t Cra'b-slndti Obs. pDu. krab-schuyte, f. 
krabhe Crab ■¥ schuU boat.] A small open 
fishing-boat with sails. 

X614. Markham Way to Wealth in Arb. Gamer IV. 333 
Vessels of divers fashions, go. - for herrings . and they be 
called. .Sword-Finks. . Crab-Skults, and Yevers. 
Gra'b-stick. [f. Crab sb.'^l A stick or cudgel 
of the wood of the crab-tree. 


1703 Steele Tend. Hush. 1. i. Do you see this Crab-stick, 
you Dog? *771 Smollett Htmiph. CL 26 June, A crab- 
stick, which was all the we^on he had, bi ought the fellow 
to the ground with the first blow. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
III. in vi, Brave young Egalitd reaches S'witxerland . . with 
a strong crabstick in his hand. 

b. Application of this in chastisement. 

X830 James Damky v. 25 My o'wn quantity of crabstick. 

c. jig. A bad-tempered, crabbed person. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley xxxv. 103 Our Colonel the most 
cross-grained old crabstick. *877 E. Peacock N. W, Line. 
Gloss., Crab-stick, a bad-tempered child. 

Cra'il-stock. [f. Crab j 5.2] A young crab- 
tree or wild apple-tree used as a stock to graft 
upon ; fig. a person or thing of wild or unre- 
claimed nature. 

ax6a5 Fletcher Nt.-Walker i. i, Graft me a dainty 
medlar on his crahstock, *672 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 47 
There may be such a Crafi-stodc. as cannot by all ingrafting 
be corrected. *708 J. Philips Cyder i. *8 The Crabstock’s 
close wrought grain. 1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries Hum, 
Life (18263 XX. 281 You know me well enough by this time, 
young Ciab-stock, to make a pretty good guess. 

Gra’b-tree h [f. Crab 5^.2] 

1 . The wild apple-tree. 

cx<^5 Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 646 Hec arbutus, crabtre. 
X48S mRipon Ch. Acts 2^0 Duos crabtrees crescenles. 15x3 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 134 To sell.. the crahbe-trees to myllerb, 
to make cogges and ronges- xs6a Turner Herbal ii. 47 h, 
An Appel tre. .is called, in y» Southe Countre, a Crab tie. 
1607 Skaks. Cor. II. L 205 We haue Some old Crab-trees 
here at home, That will not he grafted to your Rallish. 1703 
Steele TencL Hush, i. iii, There’s a crabtree, near our 
house, which .. has blush’d our jackets, from Father to son 
forseveral generations. 1794 Eovtssf Retro^ect, The crab- 
tree, which supplied a secret hoard With roasted crabs to 
deck the wintry board. 

2. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to the crab-tree, 
b. Resembling a crab-tree ; crooked, knotted- 

1523 Fitzherb. Zfwri. § 137 GrafFe it in a crabbe-tree stocke. 
1597^ Bp-^Hall^itA (Britten & Holl.l, The crab-tree porter 
of the Guild Hall gates. *6x3 Shaks. Hen, VIII, v. iv. 7 
Fetch me a dozen Crab-tree staues, and strong ones. 1678 
(ed. 2) BuNYANPtiJfr. i. (1879) 103 He getteth him a grievous 
Crab-tree Cudgel . . and beats them fearfully, xm Pall 
Mall G. I May 7/1 The cadets suffered tliemsehes to be 
beaten with a crabtree stick. 


e. Comb., as crab-tree-faced, -lihe adjs. 

15^ B, Googe Eglogs (Arb ) *17 Of hodie bygge and 
strong he was and somwhat '^Crabtre faced, c x^io Day 


Begg. Bednall Gr. ii. ii, I lik’d him not, he had such a 
crdbtree-fac’d countenance. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 
55 Zeno the crabbe-tree-fac’d Stoicke. 1576 Yix.sntiGPanopL 
Epist. 237 As your body is crooked, *crabtree like, and 
growen out of all order, so your myiide is. 

Crab -tree 2 : see Crab sb 
•t Grabut. Obs. [Derivation uncertain. 

Cf. F crapaudeau, crapavdine, ancient pieces of artillery.] 
A kind of fire-arm, used in 17th c 
x6a6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng, Seamen 31 (The names of 
all sorts of great Ordinance and peeces, and their appur- 
tenances.) Carbines, Crabuts, long Pistols, short Pistols. 
1627 — Seaman's Gram. xiv. 69 For. .Coliuers, Crabuts, 
Carbins. 1659 Howell VocaS. § vi, Smaller guns as 
courriours, harquebusses, muskets, crabuts, cai bines. 

Cra’b-weed. =Cbab-grae>s i and 2. 

1790 Trans. Soc. Enc. Arts VIII. 89 A marine plant 
called Ciab-weed. .grew luxuriantly. 

Crab-wood : see Crab sb.^ 

Grab yaws, [f- Crab sb.i- -i- Yaws.] The 
West Indian name of a kind of yaws or framboesia 
attadxing the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands, forming nlcers with ve^ hard edges. 

1740 Hist, Jamaica 313 That which is called Ciab-Yaws 
is never lemoved. *799 Med. Jrnl. 1 . 33 In every instance 
..of venere^ taint m yaws, or crab yaws, I found it 
ineffectual, prior to the use of meicurials. 

tGracCUS, craens. Obs. [?for Cas'accas.'] 

* A kind of tobacco ’ (Halliwell). 

16x7 Middleton & Rowlfy Fair Quarrel n. i, We’ll roar 
the rusty lascal out of his tobacco. Ay, and he had the 
best ciaccus in London, a 1625 Fletcher Woman’s Prize 

I. li, Selling (which is a sin unpardonable) Of counterfeit 
Cods or musty English Cracus. 

t GracheS- Herb. Pimpernel or chickvveed. 

1530 Palsgr. 210/1 Craches herhe, movron [Mouron, 
mow ro»=pimpeniel, also chickweed (Cotgr.)]. 

tCracboun. Obs. Also -on, -un. A word 
of uncertain origin, frequent in Cursor Mundi, the 
later texts of which render it caitiff ox wretch. 

[The only similar OF. word is crachenyt F. crachat * 
‘ matter expectorated or spat out ’, which gives a possible 
sense m the quots. There is a curious likeness in sense 
and foim between crachoun and erathoun(crathon,craton), 
although so many instances of both occur that the h^othesis 
of an error of cA for ih, or the converse, seems to be inacU 
missible.] 

a 13100 Cursor M. 9014 (Cott.) pe man sco has in hit ban- 
don. He es forcasten als crachon. Ibid. 14717 Als crachuns 
[ 7 Vt». caitifs] he bam feld ilkan. Ibid, 18120 pu ert nu 
crachnn \pther MSS. wrecche] fra pis sith. C1340 Ibid. 
27063 (Fairf.) He lise ouei -common as a crachoun, 

Crachyd, obs. f. Cracked. 

Crack (krfek), sb. Forms: 4-6crak, 4krakke, 

6 krak, 6 crakke, crake, 6-7 cracke, 0- crack. 
[Goes with Crack v. The sb. is not known in 
OE., but coriesponding forms occur early in the 
cognate langs. : OHG. chrac, dial.G. krack, Du. 
krak, and OHG. *chrah, MHG, and G. krachy 
MDu. crak (dat. crake), mod. Du. kraak, E.Frib- 
krak and krdk, Cf. also F. crac (in Cotgr. 1611), 
similarly related to craquer"] orig. An imitation 
of the sharp sound caused by the sudden breaking 
of anything hard ; whence, I. any sharp dry sound, 

II. a break or bieaking of various kinds, with III. 
sundry transferred applications. 

I. Of sound. * inarticulate, 

1 . A sudden sharp and loud noise as of some- 
thing bieaking or bursting ; e-g. the crack of a 
rifle, a whip, of breaking ice, bones, etc. For- 
merly applied also (o the roar of a cannon, of a 
tiumpet, and of thunder ; the last is still common 
dial,, and in the archaic phrase the ‘ crack of 
doom’, i.e. the thunder-peal of the day of judge- 
ment, or perh. the blast of the archangel’s trump. ^ 
a 1300 Cursor M. 18953 (Gott.) All carpand of jiat grisli 
craciL cx3as E, E. AlliC P. B. laio Cler daryoun crak 
cryed on-lofte. 1460 Lybeaus Due. 962 Gyffrounys legge 
to-brak. That men berde the krak. c 1489 Chxxom Blanch- 
ardyn liv. 218 Huge and horible crakes of thuunder. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 60 Ihe enyl that the thondir dois. .is dune 
or ve heir the crak of it. *557 TottelVs Misc. (Arb.) 127 
Cannons with their thundryng ciacks. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 

IV. i. 117 What will the Line stretch out to th' cracke of 
Doome? 1626 Bacon Sylva §210 In Thunder, which is 
far off . . the Lightning pi ecedeth the crack, a good space. 
1718 Gay Lei. to Mr. F. 9 Aug,, There was heard so loud 
a ciack, as if heaven had split asunder. 1803 Med, Jrnl. 
IX. 203, I made the necessary extension until the Joint 
gave a crack. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds viii. 100 
The crack of his whip. *^7 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer, 
xvi. (1875) 219 The deadly crack of the rifle, 
b. A cannon-shot Iphs.) ; a lifle-shot (colloq.). 
Gynis [engines] riw- crakkis, crakkis ofmer : cannon. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 250 Bot ^nis for crakkis had 
he nane._ Ibid. xix. 399 Twa novelreis that day thai saw. . 
'The tothir crakkis war of wer. That thai befor herd neuir 
eir. 1605 Shaks. Macb. i. ii. 37 As Cannons ouer-charg’d 
ivith double (bracks. 1849 W. S. Mayo Kaholah (1887) 23, 

I thought I’d take a crack at him. 1855 Smedley H. 
Coverdale ii 3 , 1 mean to carry you off , . for a crack at the 
labhits. 

e. A sharp, heavy, sounding blow, (colloq.) 

1838 Dickens 0 , Ttoist xxii, I’ll do your business myself 
with a crack on the head. 1855 Smedley H. Coverdale ii. 
(Rtldg.) XX You hit him an awful crack I 1882 J. Sturgis 
Dicks Wand. m.iv. xlri. 156 To. .hit him a crack over the- 
sleek head, 
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2. The time occupied by a crack or shot; a 
moment, instant. In a crack : in a moment, im- 
mediately (cf. in a twinkle), colloq. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepherd i. i, I trow, when that she 
saw, within a crack, She came with a right thieveless errand 
back. 1764 Foote Mayor o/G. i Wks. 1799 1 . 161 They. . 
will be here in a ciack. i8u A. W. Fonblanque Eng', wider 
7 Admin. (1837) III. 163 He was a Reformer in the crack 
of a whip. 1M3 Stevenson Treasure Isl. iv. x\i. (1886) 
171 He was on his feet again in a crack. 

3. The breaking of wind, ventHs crepitus. 
Ohs. exc. dial. 

^387 Tkevisa flif'den (Rolls) I. 409 A crak of ]?e ne]}er 
ende. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xwi. 47, Lattand a crak, 
^t men mycht here. 1610 Holland Camdetis Brit. i. 464 
That he should. let a cracke downwards. 1611 Cotgk. s.v. 
Souhchantre, 
vocal. 

4. Loud talk, boast, brag; hence, sometimes, 
exaggeration, lie. arch, or dial. (In this sense 
there was a tendency in i 6 th c. to use crake as a 
distinctive form. Cf. Cback v. 6 .) 

C1450 Harding Map of Scott. (National MSS. Scotl. ii. 
IxY.), Wher Pluto, .regneth in wo In his palais of pride with 
boste and crak \ri7ne lak]. 1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 
132 Notwythstondynge the Fienchemennys crakes. 1530 
J. Coke Eng. ^ Fr. Heralds iii. {18771 9 ® Crackes, Ijes, 
vauntes, bostes and fables 1590 Spenser F. Q. it. xi. 10 
Leasinges, backbytinges and vain-gloiious crakes. 1621-31 
Burton Anai. Mel. i. ii. in. xiv. 122 Out of this fountain 
(conceit] proceed all those cracks and brags. 1773 Goldsm. 
Stocfps to Conq, n. Wks. (Globe) 637/2 Tony. That’s a 
damned confounded — crack. [1892 Still heard from school- 
b^s, though cracker is more common.] 

5. Brisk talk, conversation ; pi. news. Sc. and 
north dial. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Shepherd ii. i, Come .sit down And 
gms j'our cracks. What’s a’ the news in town 1 1783 Burns 
Holy Fnir'ssssx, They’ie a' in famous tune For crack that 
day. a x8xo Tannahill Poems (1846) 55 Gossips ay maun 
hae their crack. 1865 Thoreau Cape Cod v. 92 Having 
had another crack with the old man. 1880 Bcsant & Rice 
Seamy Side xxviii. 243 To have a crack with the boatman 
on the beach. 

II. Breaking ; fissure. 

6 . Thieves' slang. House-breaking. 

18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v , The crack is the game 
of house-breaking; a crack is a bieaking any house or 
building for the puraose of plunder. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist 
xxii, ‘ Heie ’, said ‘Toby. . ' Success to the crack I ' 

7. A fissure or opening formed by the cracking, 
brealdng, or bursting of a hard substance. 

1330 PALSGR.2io/a Ciaoke, hreakyngfente x6m Coll. Sev. 
Late Voy. 11.(1711)30 A Mountain, .full of craks all filled 
up with Snow. XM3 Fr. A. Kemble Eesid. in Georgia 37 
Centipedes, come out of the cracks, .of the walls. 

b. A break in which the parts still remain in 
contact ; a partial fracture. 

1590 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons ax In case their peeces 
by overcharging ,or crackes, or rifts, doo breake. X663 
Hooke Microgr. 43, I have very often been able to make 
a crack or flaw, in some convenient pieces of Glass, to 
appear and disappear at pleasure, 1738 Handmaid to 
Arts (1764) II. 34y 'The surface will appear covered with. . 
a net-work of an infinite number of cracks. X834 Ronalds 
& Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed.a) I. 86 The most porous 
pieces [of charcoal], and such as are full of cracks. Mod. A 
crack in the bell so minute as to be with difiiculty distin- 
guished. 

8 . Of things immaterial : A fiaw, deficiency, 
failing, unsoundness. 

X570 Dee Math. Pref 46 Such, as so vse me, will finde a 
fowle Cracke in their Credite. 1588 Shaks. L. L, L. v. ii. 
4x5 My loue to thee is sound, sans cracke or flaw. x6ix — 
Wini. T. I. ii. 32a, I cannot Beleeve this Crack to be in my 
dread Mistresse, x86a Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 7 The 
man who has no defect or crack in his character. 

8 . The bieaking of the voice; cracked or broken 
condition of voice. 

x6ii Shaks. Cytnb iv. ii, 236 Though now our voyces, 
Have got the mannish cracke. 

10. A flaw of the brain ; a craze, nnsoundness 
of mind. 

x6ox ?Marston Pasquil ^ Katb. in, 9 Here they come 
reeling, .hauing a cracke in their heads. _ X63X T. Powell 
Tom All Trades 143 A man most subject to the most 
wonderfull Crack. 17x0 Steele Tatler No 178 ? 2 The 
Upholsterer, whose Crack towaids Politicks I have hereto- 
fore -mention’d, xflgx Month LXIXII. 494 The ciack in 
Laurence Oliphant’s mind was growing wider. 

III. Transferred and doubtfully derived senses. 

1 11- A lively lad ; a ‘ rogue ’ (playfully), 


a wag, 

[Conjectured by some to be short for crack-hemp, crack- ^ 
halier, crack-rope, used playfully. Cf. also mod. Icm, krakki 
‘urchin ’.] 

1S97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iii, ii. s^ When hee was a Crack, 
not thus high. 1607 — Cor. i. lii. 74. Val. Tls a Noble 
childe. Viw. A Cracke Madam XS99 B Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. II. i, Enter Cupid and Mercury, disguised as Pages. 
Mer. . . Since we are turn’d cracks. Jet's study to be like 
cracks ; practise their lanmiage and behaviours. x6is Hey- 
WOOD Four Prentises Wks. 1874 II. 253 It is a ro^e, a 
wag.. A notable dissembling 1 m, a Cracke. X649 W. M. 
Wand. y««(i8s7)44 Who is it,_ Joculo? A melancholy 
Hee-cat (sir) said the cracke, a wilde man. X673 R. Head 
Canting Acad. 76 An arch Crack.. had observed what 
counterfeit Rogues the major part of these were, 
tl2. [from 4 ] A boaster, biaggart, liar. Obs. 

C1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. (1639) F, If I snip not oflf 
their purses then call me crack. i68x W. Robertson 
PhraseoL Gen. 405 A crack or boasting fellow, glortosm. 


13. Hrom One full of conversation. Sc. 

X827 Scott yntl. (iSgo) I. 349 A hauld crack that auld 
papist body. 1829 — Antiff. Advt, To he a gude crack, 
that is, to possess talents for conveisation. 

+ 14. [? from 8] A woman of broken reputation ; 
n, wench, a prostitute. Obs. 

X676 D’Urtey Mad Fickle v. ii, He that you quarrel’d 
with about your Ciack theie. 1706 Collier Rejl. Ridic. 
379 Her Beauty, Wealth and Birth, could not secure her 
from being consider'd as a Crack. X713 Vanbrugh Country 
Ho. ir. v, My Sister was with me, and it seems he took her 
for a Crack. 17x9 D’URrnv Pills V 27 Cracks that Coach 
it now. X78S Grose Diet. Vulgar T., Crack, a whoie. 
f 15. [from lo] A crack-brain, a crazy fellow. 
axyax Sedley Grumiler ir, Is not that the Crack you 
turn’d away yesteiday? xysr Addison No. 251 ra, 
I cannot get the Parliament to listen to me, who look upon 
me, forsooth, as a Crack, and a Projectoi. 

16. That which is the subject of boast or eulogy; 
that which is ‘ cracked up ’ ; a horse, player, ship, 
regiment, etc. of superior excellence; see Crack a. 

X637 Shirley Hyde Pairk iv. iii, xst Gent. What dost 
think, Jock^? and Gent. The crack o' the field’s against 
you. X673 Dryden Marr. h la Mode v. L 1703 English 
Spy 25s (Farmer) Most noble cracks and worthy cousin 
trumps. 1843 {.iitle\ Cracks of the Day [with engravings 
of celebrated race-horses]. x868 Daily Tel. 16 Apr., They 
weie the ‘cracks' of the regulats, as the Scottish and the 
London were the 'cracks' of the volunteers. i88x Daily 
Neais 9 July a (C’wVr/i^fl When the Harrow crack had made 
90, he was badly missed at mid-oif. x886 Blackw. Mag. 
Aug. 227 Our leading counsel— we had engaged a couple of 
cracks— began to state our case, 

17. [from the vb. ii] Thieves' slang. A burglar ; 

= CllACKSMAK. 

X749 Goadby Life Sampfylde-M. Carew (Faimer), No 
strange Abram, rufller ciack. X837 PunJi 31 Jan. 49/2 
(Slang Song) The High-toby, mob, crack and screeve 
model-school. 

18. slang. Dry wood (from its sound in breaking, 
or burning). (Cf, Cbaokmans.) 

X831 Mavhew Lend. Labour I. 328 The next process is to 
look for some crack (some dry wood to light a Are), 
Crack (krsek), v. Forms : i crucian, 3 craky, 
chrakieu, 3-4 craken, (4 cracebe), 4-7 crake, 
crak, 5-6 crakke, 6-7 cracke, 6 - crack. [Com- 
mon Teutonic : OE. cracian (t.—*krak6jan) = OHG. 
krachdn, chrahhdn, MHG. and mod.G. kracJmi, 
MDu. craken, mod.Du. and Low G, kraken. 
Mod.Du. has also a by form krakken, dial. HG. 
krackmx—Qilfj. krakMn. Cf. also Fr. ctaqtter, 
cracqueria. same sense (i 6 thc.),perh. from German. 
The regular phonetic descendant of OE. craeian 
is c}-ake (cf. macian make, wacian 7vake), which 
showed a tendency in i 6 th c. to become a distinct 
form (in sense 6 ), and is now actually so used 
dialectally, eg, in Essex. The foim with short 
vowel has probably prevailed through the influence 
of the sb., and the continuous tendency to keep the 
word echoic, as in ettekoo ; the mod. Du. and dial.' 
Germ, parallel form goes back to an early dale.] 
orig. To make a dry sharp sound in breaking, 
to break with this characteristic sound ; hence, in 
branch 1 , mainly or exclusively of the sound ; in 
II, of the act of breaking. 

I. Referring mainly to the sound. 

1. intr. To make a sharp noise in the act of 
breaking, or as in breaking; to make a shaip or 
explosive noise (said of thunder or a canuon 
(chiefly diali), a rifle, a whip, etc.). 

cxooo Ags, Ps, xlv[i]. 3 Us Jxuhte for bam ^ebune, bst sio 
eorbe call cracode, CX205 Lay. 1875 Banes ber crakeden. 
a X300 Cursor M. 3368 (Gott.) His heued bigines for to 
sebake .. And his bonis for to crac. exgoo K. Alls. 4438 
The speris ciaketh swithe thikke. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. xciv. (1495) 583 Comyu salt cracketh and 
sperkleth in fyre. c 1400 Ywaine 4 Gaw. 370 The thoner 
fast gan crak. X533 Coverdals Ezek. xxi. 6 Moume ther- 
fore y> thy loynes crack withail. x^63 Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 23 b, Moist wood that cracketh in the Are. x6ax-sz 
Burton Anai, Mel. ii. iL iv. 285 Aurnm fulminans which 
shall, crack lewder then any gunpowder. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) VII. 174 At every twist the bones of the 
buffalo were heard to ciack. X788 Trifler No. xxiv. 309 
'Phe whips of the postillions again cracked. X87X B. Taylor 
( 187s) II. 26 Trees. .That tumble cracking; 
b. colloq. To shoot (with fire-arms), fire. 
xSvx Standard 23 Jan., Skirmishers went forward and 
cracked at the reheating foemen, 

2. trans. To cause (anything, e.g, a whip, one’s 
thumb) to make a sharp noise. 

1647 Stavylton yuvenal 45 The carter cracks his whip. 
1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 273 Waiting-Women . . 
who. .crack all the Joynts of their Arms. X820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. II. 55 The post boy cracked his whip inces- 
santly, X877 Besant & KicB Son of Vulc. i. viii. 96 Flour- 
ishing his stick, and cracking scornful Angers. 

3. To Strike with a sharp noise ; to slap, smack, 
box. Now dial. 

c X470 Harding Chron. cv. iii, [The] Danes all were . . 
Without mercie cracked vpon the croune, 1830 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tonis C iv. 21 * She oughter cracked me over 
de head for bein’ so sarcy ’ 

b. Cricket slang. To hit (a ball) hard with the 
bat. 

1882 Daily Tel. 19 May, Ulyett let out at Morley and 
cracked him hard to the on for a brace of 4'a 


1 4. intr. To break wind, crepitum reddere. Obs. 

i6S3UHQUHART/?«itf/rt<i I. xxi. Then he . . belched, cracked, 
yawned, etc. a X693 Ibid. lii. v. 34. 

5. tratts. To utter, pronounce, or tell aloud, 
briskly, or with iclat", formerly in c/ack a boast, 
word, jest ; and still in crack a joke. 

C1313 Shoreham 99 Wordes that he craketh. C1386 
Chaucer Reeves T. 81 He crakked boost, and swor it was 
nat so. 1402 Hoccleve Let. of Cupid 328 Kepe thyn 
owne what men clappe orciake 1 a 1420 — De Reg. Princ. 
3092 Not a worde dar he crake. 1308 Fisher Wks, (1876) S3 
hi yn enemyes craked and spake many grete wordes. xm6 
Spenser F, Q. v. iii. 16 And further did uncomely speeches 
ciake ]rime take], a X637 B. Jonson Horaeds Ait of P. 
Wks. (Rtldg 1^733/2 Or crack out bawdy speeches, and un- 
clean. 1721 Bolingbrokc in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 17 He 
cracked jests. 1733 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 211/x [He] 
would faiu have cracked a joke upon their extiaoidinary 
dispatch. 1767 Babler I. 263 He . . will . . even . . crack his in- 
delicate ambiguities upon his children. x86o Thackeray 
Round, Pape) s. Thorns in Cush. (1876) 47 Whilst the doctor 
. . cracked his great clumsy jokes upon you. 

6 . intr. To talk big, boast, brag ; sometimes, to 
talk scornfully (of others). Now Obs. or dial. 

c 1460 TowneleyMyst. iii Hard I never none ciak so clere 
out of toyne. c 1470 Harding Chron. Ded. viii, Y* Scottes 
will aye bee bostyng & crakyn^. a 1333 Udall Royster D. 
I. i. (Arb.) 12 All the day long is he facing and craking Of 
his great actes in fi^htin^ and fraymaking. x6ai-5i Bur- 
ton Anai. Mel. ii. ui. ii. 1, What is it they crake so much 
of? 1633 T, Adams Comm. 2 Peter ii. 1 Thus the ring- 
leaders oegin.. to crack of their forces. 170a C. Mather 
MVzf ». Chr. in. i. i. (1852) 277 One that would much talk 
and crack of his insight. X716 Addison Drunaner 1. i, 
Thou art always cracking andboasting. 1832 Carlyi e Let. 
in Froude Life in Lend. (1884I II. xx. 107 My sleep was 
nothing to crack of. 1833 E. Waugh Lane, Life (1837) 24 
That’s naut to crack on. 

f b. with obj. cl. To boast. Obs. 

1343 'Javc Exp. Dan. ii. Cvijb, The! hosted and craked 
religiouslye dieames to be shewed and declared of God. 
X54S Hall Chron. (1809) i8x Lorde how the Flemines 
bragged, and the Hollanders craked, that Calice should be 
wonne and all the Englishemen slain. X62X-31 Burton 
Mel. IT. V. I. iii, WhiM he. crackes to be a most soveraigne 
remedie. 2677 Gale Cri. Gentiles III. 38 [The Stoics] crack 
that the duties of Virtue are therefore honest and desirable. 
+ c. irons, (with simple obj.) To boast of. Obs. 

1633 BrevisDisy.in Phenix(x70&) II. 31B They contintially 
crake the perpetual Consent of the Fathers. 

7. intr. To converse briskly and sociably, chat, 
talk of the news (see the traits, ‘ crake a word ’ in 
5 ), Sc. and north, dial. 

CX450 Henryson Mot. Bab, 37 As they weie crackand in 
this case. .In came the Jow, the mother of the Lam. 2529 
Lyndesay Complaynt 23s Bot sum to crak, and sum to 
clatter, a 1605 Montgomerie Havigaiionn 201 They tuik 
some curage, and begouth to crak. 1787 Burns Tkva Dogs 
135 'Phe cantie auld mlks crackin crouse. 182X Clare Vttt. 
Minstr II. XZ5 He'd many things to crack on with his ale. 
1887 Stevenson Utuierwoods ii. iv. 88 ‘Twa o' them walkin’ 
an’ crackin’ their lane.* 

8 . trans, Creuk up ; lo praise, eulogize (a person 
orthing). So to crack into (repute, etc.) colloq. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz, xxxiii. 392 ‘ Our backs is easy 
ris. We must be cracked up or they rises, and we snarls . . 
You’d better crack us up, you had J’ 2837 Hughes Tom 
Brown i. vi, Then don't object to my cracking up the 
old School House, Rugby. X884 American vlt, 334 
Mexico, .is not what it has been cracked up to be. 1892 
Standard i Jan. 3/3 Unfortunate individuals who are for 
a lime ‘cracked ’ into reputation by ill-advised patrons. 

II. Referring mainly to the breaking indicated 
by the sound. 

9. trans. To break anything hard with a sudden 
sharp report; now chiefly of things hollow, a 
skull, a nut, etc. 

CX300 Havelok 568 Hise croune he tber crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. Ibid. 914 Stickes kan ich breken and kraken. 
X393 Lancl. P. Pi. C. XXI. 76 Quikliche cam a cacchepol 
and craked a-two here legges. 1483 Cath. Angl. 80 To 
Crakk nuttes, nucliare. 1333 Eden Treat. Newe lud. 
(Arb.) 42 'Po cracke the nutte, he must take the payne. 
1399 Greene Alplumsusi. 7 Every coward that durst crack 
a spear, .for his lady's sake. 2632 Weevbr Anc. Fun. Mon. 
50 They crackt a peeces theglasse-windowes. 2839 Tenny- 
son Geraint 4 Enid 573 Who heaved his blade aloft, And 
crack’d the helmet thro , and hit the bone. 2863 Drater 
Iniell. Devel. Europe v. (1S65) xii [Diogenes] taking a 
louse from his head, cracked it upon her altar. 

f b. (from Jig. use of phr. to crack a nut : see 
Nut) To puzzle out, make out, solve, discuss. Obs. 

2622 Fletcher Sp, Curate ii. ii. I'll come sometimes, and 
crack a case [at law] with you. 272a Swirr 'I o Dr. Sheri- 
dan, When with much labour the matter I crackt. 2^68 
Wesley Wks.(xZ7z) XII. 409 Logic you cannot crack with- 
out a tutor. 

10. transf. To get at the contents of (a bottle or 
other vessel) ; to empty, drink, ‘ discuss 

? 13. . in RitsQu Robin Hood ji. xxxviL 60 They went to a 
tavern and thete they dined, And bottles cracked most 
merrille. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, y. iii. 66 You'l cracke a 
quait together ? Ha, wiU you not 7 1677 Yarranton E»g 
ImProv. 164 And sometimes stay to crack a Pot or two 
with the good Host. 2749 Fielding Tom fones vi. ix. 
When two gentlemen, .aie cracking a bottle together at 
some inn. 1773 Char, in Ann. Reg. RS/r, I think we may 
venture to crack another bottle. 2832 Thackeray Eng, 
Hum. iii. (1876) 223 [He] bragged about . . the number of 
bottles that he. .bad cracked overnight. 

11. Thieves' slang. To break open. To crack a 
crii : to bleak into a house. 

2723 New Cant. Diet., Civck, is also used to break <men ; 
as, To crack up a Door. z8ra J. H. Vaux FMt Diet., 
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Crack, to break open. 1838 Dickens O. Twisi xix. The 
crib's barred up at night like a jail ; but there's one wrt sre 
can crack, x&i H. Kingsley KtmensTioe xxxviL CD.)i If 
any enterprising burglar had taken it into his head to crack 
that particular crib known as the Bridge Hotel. 

12. To break vow, promise, etc.). Now 
dial. To crack tryst [Sc .) : to break or prove false 
to an engagement. 

3$^ FcEstiHG Pcma^L E^tsi, 342 Cracking in sunder the 
conditions of that covenaunt. ijriz W. Rogers Vt^y, 256 He 
will crack a Commandment witn her, and wipe off the Sin 
with the Church's Indulgence. 

•j* 13. intr. To snap or split asunder. Ohs. 

c 134a Cursor M. 7202 tTrin.) Sampson waked of his nap, 
his bondedudhealto crak. tanfia Morie Arth.-yi^ With 
coron ns of clere golde that krakede in sondire. 1555 Eden 
Decades 28 The hoopes of his barrels cracked and brake. 
174s P. Thomas ynti. Attson's Voy. sz The.. Rigging 
craving and flying in Pieces. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 
38 All her [Natures] bonds Crack’d. 

b. irons. 

1603 Skaks, Lear iii. ii. i Blow windes, and crack your 
cheeks. 363S A, Staftord CloTy (i86pl 148 Till, .love- 
strained cries Crackt her pooie heart-strings. 

•f* 14. itUr. Of persons : To come to a rupture, 
split, break off negotiations. Ohs. 

35^3-87 Foxe a. iy M, (1684) III. 303 Upon these two 
matters they crack, 

16. Jig. To come to pieces, collapse, break down. 
(Cf. the bank broke.') Now only in racing slang, 

3638-9 Burton's Diary (3828} III. go They came into tins 
House, and voted themselves a Parfiament. They acted 
high in some things, and soon cracked, H3700 Drvoen (J.), 
The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 
when little comes in, and much goes out. 3884 Graphic 13 
Sept, 278/1 The first named [of the racing horses] . . * cracked** 
some distance from home. i8gx Sportsman 8 July 8/4 
Twice, however, the Dublin crew looked like ‘crac&ng '. 

16. intr. To break without complete separation 
or displacement of parts, as when a fracture or 
fissure does not extend quite across. 

a 1400 Cop. Myst. xxxii. 323 For thrust [thirst] asundyr 
roy lyppys gyn crake. 3673 Salmon Pelysrapk. ir. xxii. 
X09 Some Colours as Lake, Umber and othets . , will crack 
when they are dry. x688 Miegb Fr. Did. s. v. Crack, These 
Boards begin to crack, a 3691 Boyle (J.), By imsfortune it 
cracked in the cooling, 3776 Withering jnY. Plants 
IV. 243 When full grown the skin cracks and forms little 
scales. 383* G. Porter Porcelain ^ Gl. 232 With a piece 
of heated wore, .he traces a line upon the globe, and. .wet- 
ting the line thus traced, the glass wll crack and divide 
along the line. 1833 yml. R. Agric, Soc. XVI, i 174 Heat 
causes these soils to crack. 1874 Ptuuh g May, When the 
glaze on chinaware cracks, it is said technically to be crazed. 

17. trans. To break or fracture (anything) so 
that the parts still remain in contact but do not 
cohere, (Often contrasted with break in its foil 
sense.) 

3603 Bf, Halc Medii. 4- Vows i § gg Glasses that are 
once crackt, are soon broken, a 3716 Blackall iVks. (1723) 
I, 347 Money ., so crack'd or broken that it will no longer 
pass in Payment. 1845 D. Jcbrold Curtain Led. xiii. 31 
There’s four glasses broke and nine cracked, 3850 Lynch 
TJuo. Trin. xt. 217 'Tis like a ball that time hath crackt. 
Mod, The servants .say it was cracked before. 

b. To break into fissures ; to fissure, cause to 
split. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori, (1729) 226 Look to your Fountain- 
Pipes.. lest the Frosts crack them. 3698 Keill Exam. T/i. 
Earth (3734) 73 For a long time after the formation of the 
Earth till the Sun had crackt the outward crust thereof. 
X73a Swift yml. to Stella 9 Oct., The poor old Bishop 
of London . . 1 think broke or cracked his skull. 3793 
GenfL Mag, LXI. n. 3056 A . . flash of lightning . . fell 
on the round tower of the church, .the wall of \^ich it 
cracked for the space of several feet. 1836 Macgillivray tr. 
HumboldPs Traxf, x. 122 The ground was everywhere 
cracked and dusty. 

0 . with off', trans, and intr. 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 43 Small, .thick bubbles of Glass., 
being crack'd off from the Puntilion whilst very hot, and so 
suffered to cool without Dealing. s8a4-8 Lakdor Imag, 
Conv, Wks, (1846) 1. 139 The varnish, .cracked off. 

18. trans. To break the musical quality or clear- 
ness of (the voice) ; to render hoarse or dissonant, 
like a cracked bell. Also intr. 

x6oa Marston Antonio's Ren. iv. v. He's hoarce; the 
poor boye's voice is crackt. 3607 Shaks. Thnon iv. iii. 153 
Cracke the Lawyers voyce. That he may neuer more false 
Title pleade. x^x Milton Ch. God. Wks. 1738 I. 74 With 
such a scholastical Bur in their throats, as hath, .crack’d 
their voices for ever with metaphysical Gargarisms, x866 
Kingsley Herew. xx. 249 The old Viking’s voice was 
cracked and feeble. Mod. He was a fine singer before his 
voice cracked. 

10 . ffg. (from the consequence of cracking the 
skull) : To injure (the brain) j to render of imsound 
mind. Cf. Cbackeb 5 , 

16x4 B. JoNsoN Barth, Fair m. i, Alas, his care will go 
near to crack him. 1645 Quarles Sol, Recant, vii, 7 When 
wise men turn Oppressors, they have crackt Their under- 
standings in the very Act. 169a Locke Toleration in. ii. 
Having crack’d himself with an ungovernable Ambition. 
XTxa STrcLC Sped. No. 326 ya Lest this hard student 
should, .crack his brain with studying. 

^ 20. To damage (something immaterial) so that 
it can never again be sound ; to ruin virtually. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. la He lives . . Ne yet hath any 
knight his courage crackt, x6ia T. Taylor Cowm. Titus 
iii. 1 Not that we call any man to the cracking of his estate. 
3691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II, 93 [This] , .hath much crak'd his 
Reputation, xSgx Spectator 6 July, Natural effect here is 


only suggested, because full effect would crack the drawing 
convention. 

b. esj. in phr. To crack credit. 

3367 Test. K.Henrie Stewart iv. in Sempill Ball. (1872)0 
Fra credite I crakit. .No man wald trow the worde I did 
say. xS77 Holinshed Citron, TV. 246 They had.. dealt 
contrarie to.. the law of armes, and thereby so gieaflie 
cracked their credits. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. iv. 
03 He asperses and seeks to crack the credit of this spot- 
less Virgin. x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 266/2 Trust, .not 
. .the Borrower if once or twice he hath cracked his Credit, 
in. Of sharp or sudden action. 

21 . treats. To move with a stroke or jerk ; to 
‘ whip ’ otit or on, snatch otti, clap on. (collo^.) 

a 1343 'Wyatt in Froude Mist, Eng: III. 434 , 1 reached to 
the letters, .but he caught them, and flung them, .into the 
fire. I overthrew him and cracked them out. 1830 W. B. 
Clarke IVreck of Favorite 10 Her commander had cracked 
on all the canvas she could carry. 

22. intr. To ‘ whip ’ on, * pelt ’ along, travel with, 
speed ; Natti. to clap on foil sail {coUoq.) 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 43 He must have 
cracked on near about as fast as them other geese. 1847 
Illustr. Loud. News 33 July 74/a The trio coming, .as hard 
as they could crack. 3840 R. Dana Bef. Mast ^xv. 133 
[We] set the flying-jib and crack on to her again. 3867 
Smyth SailoFs Wordrbk., To crack on, to carry all sail. 
38^ W. C. Russell Ocean Trag II. xix. 126, 1 doubt 
if anything will hinder the Colonel from cracking on when 
he catches sight of us. 

Crack (krmk), a. colloq. or slattg, [Cback sb. 
16, used idtribl\ Pre-eminent, superexcellent, 
* first-class 

1703 Young Ann. Agric. XIX. 95 [Sheep] called here 
[Suilolk] a crack flock, which is a provincial term for excel- 
lent, 3807 W. Taylor ln.i 4 «M. Rev. V. 186 Crack regiments. 
1837 T. Hook yack Bragsdv, My sleeping-room., was the 
crack apartment of the hotel. 3839 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots (1869) 365, I was. .such a crack-shot myself that 
fellows were shy of insulting me. 3884 Christian World 
34 Aug, 612/1 It wasn't, -the crack speakers that brought the 
crowds up. 

Crack (krsek), adv., int. [The vb. stem so used.] 

1 . adv. 'With a crack, with a cracking sound. 
(Cf. bang, bump, etc.) 

3767 S. Paterson Another Trav. II. iS Crack ! went the 
whip, and aw^ flew the horses ! sSoy Southey Espriella’s 
Lett. II. 269 Crack went his whip, and we were off. xSga 
Sat. Rev. 2 July 10/2 Crack went the mast, 

2 . int. 

1698 Vanbrugh AEsojt n, i, I’se get our wife Joan to be 
the queen's chambermaid ; and then — mack says me I! and 
fomet all my acquaintance. 1736 Amory Buncle {vj'jq) II. 
3 Crack I all is gone and vanished on a sudden. 

Crack- in combination occurs in two groups 
of compounds ; i. Combs, in which crack- is the 
vb. stem governing an object: Cbaok-hameb, 
-HEMP, -JAW, -MUT, -BOPB, -TBTSi’; SO \erackjdrt, 
deriv. -er (see quots.). a. Combs, in which crack- 
app. stands for cracked- (which is occasionally 
found in early examples ) ; as Cbaok-beain(ed, 

-QBOAT, -HEADED, -SKULL, -'WINDED. 

3369 in Hickeringill/’z'iMr-cn iv. (^21) 212 Excommunica- 
tions,, are but what our Famous Queen Elizabeth, when 
Excommunicated by Pope Sergius, called them, the Popes 
Crackfaits. x68a N. 0 . Boileasfs Lutrin 11. 15 Her Head- 
Quarters Where e’re she [Fame, Rumour] roam'd by day, 
was the Crack-farters I 
Crack, obs. dial. f. Ceag jAI 
Crackable (krse-kab’l), a. [f. Crack v . -i- 
-ARLE.] Capable of being cracked. 

x86a Guardian 16 Apr. x The fort which can mount the 
hugest ordnance, and can be so constructed as not to be 
crackable. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 221 Most of 
them of a brittle crackable nature. 

b, asii. (in j>/.) Things that can be cracked, 
(nonce-use, after eatables, etc.). 

*843 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. xoo Fond o’ breaking 
cradcables. 

Hence Crockabl'lltjr, quality of being crackable. 
x8io W, Taylor in Monthiy Mag. 344 The crackability, 
which is here made the characteristic of this sort of nut. 

tCrackarct. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cbaok, 
after F. sansonnet: see Cotgr.] = Cback s 6 , 3. 

3633 Uhquhart Raielais i, ii, To quell him comes Q. R. 
who limping frets At the safe passe of trixie Crackarets. 

Crack-brain, (kne-kfarrin). [For crackt-hrain : 
see next and Cback- 3.] One having a cracked 
brain or impaired intellect; a crazy feuow. 

C 3370 Marr, Wti 4- Sc, ii. L in Hazl, Dodsley II . 334 Such 
a crackbrain as thou art. «x66i Holvday yuvenal gz Sure, 
once thou wast No crack-brain, xtox Carlyle Misc, (3857) 
II. 329 If the unhappy crackbrain has any handicraft, 
b. aftrih. 

1738 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft Ded., Any crack’d 
brain Girl. 1813 Lamb Lett, to Southey in Talfourd II. 10 
These crack-brain metaphysics. 

Crack-brained (kise-kbr^md), a. Formeily 
cracked-, craokt-brained. [f-piec. +-bd,] Having 
the brain cracked or crazy, crazy-pated, impaired 
in intellect, 

*®34 Canne Necess. Separ. (3849) 209 He would , . have 
called him idle head, cracked-brained, fool. 3646 G, Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 I. ig Crack-brain’d Mienippus. 1673 
Glanvill Disc, M. Stubhe z8 A crackt-brain'd Noddy. 
3739 Wesley Wks. (X872) I. 212 They always took me to 
be a_ little crack-brained at Oxford. 3843 Prescott 
Mexico I. 234 One of those crack-brained wits, — half 
wit, half Jool. i86a Trench Mirac. Introd. 82 A certain 
crack-brained enthusiasm for.. allegorical interpretation, 


Cracked (krsekt),/^/. a. Forms : (5 erachyd), 
6-8 crackt, crack’d, 7 - -ed. [f. Cback v. 
-b-EDl.] 

1. Broken by a shaip blow. 

Ic 3440 Botte Flor. 2027 He stode schakyng, the sothe to 
sayne, Crokyd and crachyd thertoo.] zsfia J. Hey«’ood 
Ptov. ^ Eptgr. (1867) 201 Not woorth a crakt nut. 1396 
Shaks. i Heu. IV, n. iii. g6 We must haue bloodie Noses, 
and crack’d Crownes. 1856 Olmsted Slave Slates 477 
The cracked rice (broken in the process of lemoving the 
hull) 

2. Burst asimder, fissured, full of ciacks. 

1S70 Levins Mam^ 49/10 (bracked, rimosus. 1377 tr. 
BuilingeVs Decades rzeS., A ship., so rent with rocks, so 
crackt and vtterly decaied, 1806 Med. yml. XV. ir6 Their 
tongue is red, diy, and cracked. 3837 Dickens Pickwick 
iii, The lips were parched and cracked in many places. Mod. 
The parched and cracked soil of the plain. 

3. Broken without separation of parts, fractured ; 
partially broken so as to be no longer sound. 

3303 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. s Half Groats . . being Silver 
(howbeit they be cracked) shall, be current, a 1633 Dray- 
ton Triumph David, His brazen armour gaue a iairing 
sound Like a ciackt bell. 3683 Graciatis Courtiers Orac. 

S 3 The crackt pot seldom breaka 3817 Shelley Hate e 
e took an old cracked lute. 1879 Tennyson Falcon, But 
one piece of earthenware, .and that cracked I 

4. Jig. Damaged, having flaws ; impaired or un- 
sound in constitution, moral character, reputation, 
etc., blemished ; f bankrupt (obs,). 

3327 St, Papers Henry VIII, I. 278 Contynuyng my 
jorneys. .withe suche dilirance, as myn olde and cracked 
"body may endure, c 3373 Fulke Confui. Doct. Purgatory 
(3577) 395 cracked credit is nothing legarded of vs. 
3^ Dexker Gulls Home-hk. 25 Stammering out n most 
false and ciackt Latin oration. 3632 Rowley Woman 
never vexi in Hazl, Dodsley XII. 367 These two crack'd 
gallants Are in several bonds ., For a debt of full two 
thousand a-piece. 1680 Loud. Gas. No. 1364/4 Two Geld- 
ings, one of them black, .his Wind a little ciack’d. 1688 
Miegb Ft. Did, s. v., Crackt . oui a fait hanqueronte, 
3704 Swift Projed Adv, Relig., A cracked chambermaid. 
3824 W. Irving T, Trav. II. 39 A masculine widow, of 
cracked character. 

6 . Of the brain, mind, etc. : Unso'und, impaired, 
somewhat deranged. Of a person : Unsound in 
mind, slightly insane, crazy. (Now colloq.) 

x6xx CoTGR., Esiropid de cahoche, ott de cernelle, frantick, 
witlesse, braine-sicke, brain-crackt. 36x4 Bp. Hall Recol- 
lect Treat. 738 That which this man was wont so oft to 
object to his brother (a crackt brainel. 3692 Locke Bduc. 
Wks 1812 IX. 163 Would yon not think him a little cracked 7 
3705 Vanbrugh Confed, ii. i. You are as studious as a crack’d 
Chymist. 3773 Johnson 38 Apr. in Boswell, I never could 
see why Sir Roger is represented as a little cracked. 3844 
Darwin in Lije ^ Lett, (1887) II. 29, I must have been 
cracked to have written it, for I have no evidence, 3874 
Maudsley I? w/ohj. in Ment, Dis. ii. 49 They were cracked, 
but as it has been remarked, the ciack Jet in light. 

6 . Of the voice : Sounding like a cracked bell, 
broken in musical quality or clearness. 

3739 Gray Lett. Wks. (1S84) II. 22 Imagine . . all this 
transacted by cracked voices. 1789 Burney Hist. Mus, IV, 
522 Old Cuzzotii, who sung . .with a thin crackt voice. 3834 
Medwin Angler in Wales II. 373 Shelley's [voice] was 
equally extraordinary, being what I should call a cracked 
soprano. 3853 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables xvii. The 
Clacked jailing note. 

7. Comb. : see Cback-bbained, Cbaok-winded. 
Cracken, var. of Kbakeh. 

Cracker Also 6 crakar, 6-7 oraker, 

[f. Cback v, + -bb 1 .] One who or that which 
cracks (in any of the senses of the vb.). 

1 . gen. 

362s B. JoNSON Staple News Pro], for Crt., To scholars 
. above the vulgar sort Of nut-crackeis, that only come for 
sight. 3842 Dickens A mer. Notes (3830) 14/1 A teller of anec- 
dotes and cracker of jokes. x886 Besant Chtldr. Gibeon n. 
xviii, A professional in his own line, a cracker of cribs. 

2. esp. A boaster, braggart ; hence, a liar. 

3309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. la Crakars and 
bosteis with Courters auenterous. 3573 Tusser Hush. 
(1878) 321 Two good hay makers, woorth twentie crakers. 
3593 Shaks. yohn 11, i. 347 What cracker is this same that 
deafes our eares With this abundance of superfluous breath? 
1632 Asiimole Theatr, Chem. cx. 208 Beware. .Of Boasters 
and Crackers, for they will thee beguile. 3746 Brit, Mag. 
48 Crackeis against yon are bang’d in Effigy, 

3. familiar or colloq. A lie. 

A 3623 FlftcHer 1 Vof nan’s Prise lu. iv. Crackers Put now 
upon me 7 1863 Reade Hard Cash I. 28 That was a cracker 
of those fellows, 1873 Daily News 24 July, Learning to 
tell lies, and call them ' crackers '. 

4, C/.S. A contemptuous name given in southern 
States of N. America to the ‘poor whites’; whence, 
familiarly, to the native whites of Georgia and 
Florida. Also attrib. 

According to some, short for Corn-cracker ; but early 
quots leave this doubtful. 

3784 Land, Citron. No, 4287 Maryland, the hack settle- 
inents of which colony had since the peace been greatly 
disturbed by the inroads of that hardy banditti well known 
by the name of Crackers. 3830 Lyell and Visit U. S. II. 
73 Sometimes . . my host would be of the humblest class of 
‘crackers’, or some low, illiterate German or Irish emi- 
grants. 3836 Olmsted Slave States 348 The operatives in 
the cotton-mills are said to be mainly ‘ Cracker girls ’ (poor 
whites from the country). 3887 Beacon (Boston) ii June, 
The word Cracker, .is supposed to have been suggested by 
their cracking whips over oxen or mules in taking their 
cotton to the market. x888 HarpeVs Mag. July 240 'They 
will live like the crackers of Georgia or the moonshiners 
of Tennessee, 
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6 . A local name for the Pintail Duck {Dafila 
aciita), and the Corn-crake {Crex prafensis). 

1678 Ray WillougJdi^s Onuih. 376 The Sea-Pheasant or 
Cracker : Anas candacuia, iSia Smellie & Wood Buf- 
foiis Nat. Hist. X. 135 Pintail, Sea Pheasant or Cracker. 
1843 Yahrell Hist. Brit Birds (1843) III. 233. 1885 
SwAiNsoH Prffuinc. Names of Buds (E. D. S.) 177 Cora 
Ciake . . Cieck, Ciacker, or Ciaker {North; Satof). Bean 
crake, or Bean crackei {South Pembroke). 

6 . A kind of firework which explodes with a sharp 
report or a succession of sharp reports. 

1390 Greene Orl. Fur. fxsgg) 39 Yes, yes, with squibs and 
crackers brauely. 1661 _ Pepys Diary 3 Nov., Seeing the 
boys in the streets flying their ci ackers. 170a Dc Foe 
Reform. Manners, These are the Squibs and Crackers of 
the Law, Which Hiss, and make a Bounce, and then with- 
draw. X851 B. Jerrold St. Giles \x. 206 Not a schoolboy 
but would have had his .pockets stufled with crackers. 

b. (In full cracker bon-bon'^ A bon-bon, or small 
parcel of sweets, etc., containing a fulminant, which 
explodes when pulled shaiply at both ends. 

184X Alb Smith Delightful People in Mirror XXXVII. 
40^ He exploded a ciacker bonbon. 1844 — 1 Mr. Ledbury 
XXIV. (i836) 73 They paid compliments, and said clever 
things, and pulled crackers. 1882 B. M. Croker Proper 
Pride I. iv, fit You remember the cracker we pulled together 
. .on Monday, and I would not show you the motto t 
1 7. A pislol. Obs. slang. (Cf. Barker 4 .) 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic, xxv, I don’t value your crackers 
of a rope’s end. 

8 . An instrument for ciacking or crushing some- 
thing; a crusher; spec, ia.pl. nut-crackers. 

1634 Massinger Very IVomati in. ii, A pair of nut-crackers. 
a 1639 Osborn Olserv. Turks (1673) 344 The Tongues 
being at the best but the Crackei s of Knowledge : the 
Kernel remaining useless . . till picked and dressed by Em- 
ployment and Experience. 1799 Southey Nondescripts vi. 
It were an easy thing to crack that nut Or with thy crackeis 
or thy double teeth. 1874 Knight Did. Mech., Cracker. . 
3. One of the deeply grooved iron cylinders which revolve 
in pairs and grind the tough, raw caoutchouc. 1884 West 
Sussex Gaz. 23 Sept., Turnip slicer, oilcake cracker. 

b. humorously (in pL). The teeth. 

181^ Lamb Let, to Werdsw. ^ Aug., I conjectuie my full- 
happiness'd friend is picking his crackers. 

9. A thin hard biscuit. (Now chiefly in U. S.) 

18x0 Naval ChroH, XXIV. 439 Twenty barrels . . flour, 

20 barrels crackers, 30 bags natw bread. X847 Be Quincey 
Sp. Mil, Nun Wks, I1890) XIIl, 179 note, His patent for a 
machine that rolls and cuts crackers and biscuits. x8s3 0. W, 
Holmes Poems 108 Crackers, toast, and tea. x868 Lossing 
Hudson 28 “rhe hunters'live chiefly on bread or crackers. 

10. {S. Africa). (See quot.) 

1849 E. E. Napier Exeurs. S. AJHca II. 13 Sheepskin 
trousers — which, from the sound they make at every move- 
ment of the wearer, are called ‘crackers’, /iftf. 121 Equipped 
in the easy, .diess of a broad brimmed ‘Jem Crow hat, a 
fustian jacket, leather ‘ crackers '. 

11. slang, a. A ‘ ciacking’ or ' rattling ’ pace. 

X87X Daily News 1 Nov. (Farmer], The shooSng party, 

mounting their forest ponies, came up the straight a cracker. 
X89X N. Gould Doul, Event 124 Rob Roy made the pace a 
cracker past the sheds. xSoa Field 9 Apr. 5x4/2 The deer. . 
went a rare cracker over Shirt Hill. 

b. A break-down, a smash : cf. Crack v, 15 . 

1869 Daily News 8 Nov. (Farmer), He’s gon^a cracker 
over head and ears. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Cra'okex v. irons., to pelt 
with crackers. Cxa'ckeress, a female cracker. 
Cra’ckery, crackers collectively. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 3 Nov. 5 They may not squib and 
cracker the inhabitants. 1883 Cltaml. JmU. 690 This young 
crackeress was. .ill dressed and untidy. 1824M1SS Mitford 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 57 As much of squibbery and ciackery 
as our bc^ can boriow. 

Cracket (krecket). north, dial. Also -it. [var. 
of Cricket.] 

1. 03 Cricket, a low stool (called in Scotl. a 
crach^-stooT). 

X635 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 301 Maiking a cracket to kneall 
on. 1663 Ibid 332 For a crackett for the reading pew, is. 
X743-4 Mrs. Belany L-ife ^ Corr, (1861) II. 259 You de- 
sired me , . to send you a pattern for crackeis. X834 Bishop- 
rick Garland 34 He sits on his cracket. 1889 Arclmol, 
Mliana. N, S. XIII. 3x1 A third [cockpit].. where chairs 
and tables, stools and crackits. .were regularly fought for. 

2. = Cricket, an insect. 

x8o^ R, Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 69 The crackets were 
chirping on the hearth. 

Crackey I var. of Crikey, an exclamation, 
t Cra*ck-groat. Ohs. [See Crack- 2 .] A 
‘ cracked ’ or damaged gioat. 

[Cf, 1303 in CRACicrn 3.] x666 Bunyan Grace Ah. (1879) 
367 Like those crack-groats and fourpence-halfpennies that 
lien men cairy in then* Purses, when tbeir Gold is in their 
Trunks at home. 

Cra'ck-KalteVa Ohs. [f. Crack v. + Hal- 
ter.] One likely to crack or strain a halter, i.e. 
to die by the gallows; a gallows-bird; = crack- 
hemp, crack-rope. Also playfiill 3 r : cf. * rogue '. 

It has been suggested that the original sense was per- 
haps ‘one who has cracked or broken the halter, and so 
escaped death'. 

1566 (Gascoigne Supposes i. 4 You crackhalter, if I catch 
you by the ears. I'll make you answer directly. X579 Gosson 
Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 30 The iitle crackhalter that carrieth his 
maisters pantouffles. 1607 Dekker Northw, Hoe iv. Wks. 
1873 III. 52 Fetherstones boy, like an honest crack-halter, 
layd open all to one of my prentices. 

Cva*ck-li.eaded, a- [See Ceack- 2 .] = Crack- 

brained, crazy. 
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X796 Mad. D'Ardlay Camilla v. iii, She likes our crack- 
headed old doctor. 2848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist, 
Ten V. II. 393 What would you have me say to a crack- 
headed fellow like this ? 

t Cra’ck-liemp. Obs. [f. Crack v. + Hemp.] 
= Crack-halter. 

X396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. L 46 Vin. Come hither ciack- 
hempe. Bion. I hope I may choose Sir. Vin. Come hither 
you rogue. 

CrackiiLess (krae-kines). collo^. [f. Cracky -i- 
-NESS.] The quality of being ‘ cracky ’ ; craziness. 

x86x Leisure Hours in Town (1862) 13X An exhilaration 
that approaches to crackiness. xSpx Pall Mall G, 3 Oct. 
3/2 A nuskiness of voiccj percepdble in his opening sen- 
tences .. and ..a t light indication of ‘crackiness’ in the 
closing sentences. 

CracMng (krae*kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Crack v. -i- 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Crack. 

1. The emission of a sharp sound as in the act of 
breaking or bursting, or the noise so emitted. 

c la^oS, Eng. f eg, 1. 432/114 ]7ora3 noyse ofl>e crake^ingue 
]>e guode man i-heorde : pat put treo fel. c 1340 Ga 7 o. 4- Gr. 
Knt, 116 first cors come with crakkyngof trumpes. c 1400 
Destr. Trey XXI, 8720 Wryngyng ofhondes, Clamur&crie, 
crakkyng of fyngurs. _ 1333 Cqverdale Eccl. vii. 6 The 
laughinge of fooles is like yo crackj'nge of thornes vnder a 
pott. 1638 Evelyn Diary (1827) IV. 203 Eeles do. .stir at 
the cracking of thunder. 18x7 T. L. Peacock Melinconrt 
xxxviii, The ciacking of whips. 1883 Manch, Exam. 23 
June 5/3 The cracking of rifles was .heard. 

•I" 2. Exaggerated talking, bragging, boasting. 
Obs. or dM. 

C1440 Prontp. Parv. 100 Crakynge, or \ioisX!e,jactaHcia, 
arrogancia. 146a Paston Lett. No. 452 II 103 Hys gret 
ciakyng and host. X364 Rastell Cotfnt, JatoelVs Serm. 
34 b, So much crakyng, so litle performyng. 1633 Capel 
Tentations 62 The Ciacking of a coward before he loseth 
the Victory. 1692 Christ Exalted g 147 Let us learn to 
know our selves. .without any cracking. 

3. The breaking of anything hard and hollow ; 
bursting or fissuring ; partially fi'acluring. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 5832 Crakkyng of cristis, crusshyng of 
speiris. 1^3 CaiJi. Augl. 80 A Crakkynge, nncUacio. 1674 
tr. Scheffifs Lapland xxviiL 130 \^en they [reindeer] 
walk, the joints of their feet make a noise like the clashing 
of flmts, or cracking of nuts. 1733 J. Price Slone-Br. 
Thames $ Keep the whole Frame coi^acted together from 
any cracking or opening. x8xx A. T. Thomson Zoinf. Disp. 
(1818) p. xcii, They, .can sustmn sudden alternations of heat 
and cold without cracking, a X839 Praco Poems (1864) I. 
34 Cracking of craniums was the rage. 

4. Damaging (of credit, reputation, etc.) ; a flaw. 
X58y Golding De Momay xxv. (x 617) 417 A cracking of his 

credit. i<533 Ames Agst. Cerem. Pref. 0 Even the courses 
of the strictest saynts have ther crackings : Peter was a 
good man, and yet dissembled. 

6 . attrih. 

i863_ Tylor Early Hist. Man. viii. 19a Larger pebbles, 
very likely used as cracking-stones. 

Gra’cMng, ppl. a. [f. Crack v. + -ing 2 ,] 

1. That cracks or makes a sharp noise as in 
breaking ; that breaks with a shaip repoit ; that 
bursts asunder. 

c x^ Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. ii5s Wyth such a crakkande kry, 
as klyffes haden bnisten. xdteWoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. xiv. 
(1681) 300 Roaring or distant Thunders signifie Wind ; hut 
cracldng or acute Thunders Winds and Rain. x8ax Clare 
Vill, Minstr, I, 74 Cracking whip and jingling gears. 
1868 Geo. Euot Sp. Gipsy 243, 1 stepped across the crack- 
ing eaith, and knew 'Twouldyawn behind me. 
t2. Bragging, boasting ; boastful. Obs. 

1328 Roy Sat. (Arb.) 43 Full of crakynge wordes inopin- 
able. 13^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie iil.xvi. (Arb.) 184 The 
craking Scotts. .made this bald rimevpon the English-men. 
1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett, islz A Cracking Coward 
was well cudgeld for his knauery. xray Montague & Prior 
Htnd 4 r P. Trausv. 20 Come leave your Cracking tricks. 

3. slang. Vigorous, ‘rattling’, ‘tliumping’. 

1880 Lady F.Bixip Across Patagonia, He hadgonequite 
ten miles at a cracking pace. 

Crack-jaw (krge-kidsg), a. [f, Craok v. + 
Jaw j^.] Fit to crack the jaws ; difificult to pro- 
nounce. 

x8a6 Disraeli Vof. Ckrey v. xiti. 237 A Polish nobleman, a 
Count somebody; I never can remember their crack-jaw 
names. 186a H. Marryat Year in Sweden I. 232 The 
names are far too crackjaw. x886 G. Allen Mavmie's Sake 
V, Your outlandish craw-jaw foieigner lingo. 

Crackle (krae-k’l), sh. [£ the vb.] 

1. The act of crackling; the emission of slight 
cracks. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. .S’^rniFvi.flSThe occasional 
craclde when Allen folded his paper. X833 Costello Star, 
Screen 76 The crackle of the blazing faggots. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xiv. 200 A thin crackle of laughter. 

>|<2. Something that makes a crackling noise; a 
rattle. Obs. 

X39X Percivall Sp. Diet., Trehejo, a chesse hoord, a 
childes crackle, 

3. A kind of china ware characterized by the ap- 
pearance of minute cracks aU over its suiface. Also 
crackle-china, crackle-ware. So Cratkle-glass, a 
kind of glass of a similar character (originally 
made at Venice). 

1867 Miss Braddon R, Godwin 1. 170 Curious specimens 
of crackle, brought home by the Claptain. X883 G, H. 
Broughton Sk. Rambles Holland xvii. 23X Their rarest and 
choicest bits of old blue and crackle. 

atirib. sSjsXJsBDict.Artsll. 668 s.v Glass, The reticu- 
lated glass, the crackle glass, .are all due to the Venetians-. 


X883 Miss Braddon Gold. CaNiv, 43 They had. .sniffed at 
the stale pot-pourri in old crackle vases. 1881 Seribn. Mag. 
XXI. 266/2 A skin like yellow crackle-ware. 

Crackle (krse'k’I), v. [dim. and fieq. of Craok 
V. : see -le.] 

1. intr. To emit a rapid succession of slight 
cracks ; to crepitate. 

C1560 T, Ingelend Disob. Child in Dodsley II. 3x3 My 
bones, alas, she will make to ci ackle. c 1637 Cowley Misc. , 
Death W. Harvey ix, Condemn it to the Fire, and joy to 
hear It iR^ and crackle there. 1682 Creech tr. Lucretius 
(1683) 190 The Leaves all crackle. 1791 Cowper Odyss, ix. 
80 Our tatter'd sail-cloth crackled in the wind. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. II. xix. 332 During the time of cooling the ice crackled 
audibly ftom its contraction. 1872 Hardwick Trad, Lane. 
179 Huge logs blazed and crackled. 

tb. To trill or qnaver in singing, (Used in 
contempt.) Obs. 

A 150a Cuckosv^ Night, xxiv. My song is both tiue and 
plaine. .though I cannot crakell so invaine. As thou dost in 
thy throte. 

f c. Lute-playing, {trans^ To play the notes 
of a chord in rapid succession instead of simul- 
taneously ; to execute an arpeggio. Obs. 

1676 T. Mace Musick's Men. 170 To crackle such three- 
part stops is only to divide each stop, with your thumb and 
two lingers, so as not to loose time, out give each crotchet 
its due quantity. 

2. irons. To crush or break down with slight 
but rapidly continuous cracking; as in the case of 
an}ithing hard and brittle. 

x6xx CoTGR., Crousiller entre les dents, to crash, or crackle 
betweene the teeth, as a nut shell. x88i J . W. OdtsiHarveinn 
Oration 1x0 The clown who crackles his chestnuts at the 
Christmas nre. 

*1*3. intr. To crack and break off in small 
pieces. Obs. 

1735 Diet. Polygraph, s.v. Colour, If there he too much 
gum, it will shine, and he apt to crackle off. 

4. trans. To crack (jokes) in a small way. 
norue-use, 

■A'fiNJ. C. Smith Hilda (1879) 18 1 That wits might crackle 
their jests so droll. 

Crackled (krse-k’ld), ppl. a. [f. Crackle ». 
-j. -ED 1 .] a. Marked with small cracks upon the 
surface, b. Of roast pork : Having the skin crisp 
and hard (see Crackling vbl. sb. 2 ), 

1639 Gaytom Art Longev. 32 The wayes are throng’d 
blockt up with bellies big, (And bellies would be so) for 
crackled pig. 1890 Pall Mall G, 28 Oct. zjx The appear, 
ance of crackled roast pork. 

Cra’Ckless, a. rare. Without a crack ; flaw- 
less, whole, unbroken. . 

1616 J. Davies Sir T. Overburfs W^e Wks. (1876) 6 
Then sith good name's (like glasse) as frail as clear, All caie 
should keep it cracklesse in thy Dear. 

Cracklin (kree’klin), var. of Crackling, sense 
5 ; perh. after F. craquelin biscuit. 
x88o in Webster Swpp., and in later Diets. 

Crackling^ (krss-klig), vbl. sb. [-inG 1.] 

1. The action of the verb Crackle ; the produc- 
tion of a rapid succession of slight cracking sounds ; 
crepitation. 

*g99T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 31 With wondrous crackling 
filling both our eares. x6xx Bible Eccl. vii. 6 The crackling 
of thornes vnder a pot. 173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet i. 
25a Dry Scurvy with crackling of the Bones. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. I. iii, 30 'The crackling of the frozen snow beneath our 
. .feet, 

fig. lyxs Addison Sped. No. 381 1> 13 Those little Crack- 
lings of Mirth and Folly. i86a Carlyle Fredk. Gt, (1865} 
III. IX. ii. 85 Gay bantering humour in him, cracklings, 
radiations. 

2. The crisp skin or rind of roast pork (usually 
scored with parallel cuts). 

X709 W. King Cookery 4S6 But if it lies too long; the 
cracklings pall’d. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery iii, 17 When 
you roast a loin, .cut the skin across, to make the crackling 
eat the better. 2823 Lamb Elia, Roast Pig, There is no 
fia-vour comparable, .to that of the crisp, well-watched, not 
over-roasted, crackling, as it is well called. i88a Mrs. H. 
Reeve Cookery 4- Housek. 193 The o^ect is to keep the 
crackling from scorching and to render it crisp. 

b. In Cambridge University slang, applied to 
the three bars of velvet on the sleeve of the gown 
worn by students of St. John’s College, (In refer- 
ence to the nick-name ‘ hogs ’), 

X873 in Slang Diet. 1891 Proe. Soc, Antiquaries X5 Jan. 
217 Richly laced over the upper part of the arm, the ‘ crack- 
ling' as it would be called at Cambridge. 

3. The residue of tallow-melting, used for feeding 
dogs. (Usually//.) Cf. Craoon. 

ifai Acts ^as. VI (1814) 628 (Jam.) That the candle- 
makeris prowyid thame selffis of houssis for melting of thair 
tallowe and cracklingis at some remote paircis of the toun. 
1844 J. F. W. Johnston Led. Agric. Chem. 884 Cracklings 
are the skinny parts of the suet from which the tallow hu 
been for the most part squeezed out. c 1863 Letheby, in 
Circ, Sc, I, 94/1 The residue is sold under the name of 
greaves or cracklings, and is used for feeding dogs. 

b. dial, and U.S.* The crisp residue of hogs’ 
fat after the lard is fried out. Crackling-bread 
is corn-bread interspersed with cracklings ’ 
(Bartlett). 

xSSa Gilmour Mongols (1884) 27 A little fat melted in the 
pot, the cracklings carefully removed. 1887 Boston (Mass.) 
ymln Dec. 2/4 Half dozen pones of cracklin' bread, made 
from (Seorgia-raised hogs. 
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4 . = Ceacknel. Nowcfw/. \_='E.craquelin^ 

1598 \V. Phillips Linscltotais Voy. i. xxx. 58 A great 
siluer or guilt vesiieU full of bread baked like cracklinge'; 

in Halliwell. 1875 Parish Sussex Dial., Crack- 
lit^, crisp cakes. 

0. — Ceackle sh. 3, crackle- ware. 

1876 OuiDA Moths ix. 109 Sipping tea. .in an alcove lined 
with celadon and crackling. 

+ 6. Crackling-pokes (Sc.) : bags for holding ex- 
plosives in old naval warfare. Obs. 

iSffg Comil. Scot. vi. 41 Boitis man bayr stanis & lyme 
pottis ful of lyme in the craklene pokis to the top. 

Grac*kluig,ii^/. a. [f. as prec. + -ing That 
crackles ; see the verb. 

1367 DsANr Horaces Episi. xvii, F j. If crackling cartes, if 
tauemes noyse if stiffling dust disease the. a 1635 Corbet 
Poems [sSorj) aad Makinge thy peace with Heaven.. With 
holy meale and cracklinge salt. 1757 Dver Eleece 1. 109 
I knew a careful swain, Who gave them to the crackling 
flames. 1870 Huxley Zaj/ Serm. i. (ed. 5) 3 Crackling wit. 

Hence Cra'ckliugly adv. 

*611 CoTGR., Ftrioler, to consume, .cracldingly, or with a 
noise, as fire does stubble. 1853 Chamh. Jiml, IV. 66 As 
he creeps cracklingly along [through a wood]. 

Cracldy (krae'kli), a. [f. Crackle + -t ; cf. 
crcuk-y ] Prone to crackle ; crisp and brittle. 

1839 Gullick &TiMB5Pa>«f. 78 The true Venetiancrackly 
substance of water-colour, with the rich and transparent 
glazings of oil. x8^ Mehalak x. 144 I’m crisp and crackly 
nke seaweed in an Fast wnd. 

Ora-ckmana. Thieved cant, [seeCRAOK ji. 18: 
cf. darkfnans =night.] A hedge. 

x6io S. Rowlands M. Mark-all, Crachuatts, the hedge. 
x6ai B. JoNSON Masque Met. Gipsies, To their libkins at 
the Crackmans. 1723 Nam Cant. Did. s.v.. The Cull 
thought to have loap'd hy breaking through the Crack- 
mans. Z737 Bacchus ij* Venus, Thou the Crackmans down 
didst beat. 

Cracknel (krse'knel). Forms : 5 oxakenelle, 
krakenelle^ 5-6 CTaktLel(l, 6 crakeneU, craoke- 
nel(l, craokxielle, -nal, 6-9 -nell, 6- -nel. [app. 
an alteration of F. craquelin : cf. the dial, equiva- 
lent Craoklutg 4. With the F. cf. Flem. craecke- 
link, Dn. krakelingm. same senscj f. kraJie crack.] 

1 . A light, crisp kind of biscuit, of a curved or 
hollowed shape. Cf. Ceaoklikg 4, 

CZ440 Pramfi, Parv. 48 Brede rwyys hskyn, as krakenelle 
or symnel, or other lyke. X48X-90 Howard Housh. Bhs, 
(Roxb.) 165 Item, to krakenelles j. d. 1323 Ln. Berners 
Froiss. I. xvii. ig Whan the plate is hate, they cast of the 
thyn paste theron, and so make a lytle cake in maner of a 
crakenell, orhysket. 1330 Palsgr. aio/a Crackenell, cracque- 
lin. 1377 tr. Bullingeds Decades (isga) 369 That oblation 
was. .a^ bowed peece of breade (whim we call a cracknell) 
baked in an ouen. x6zx Bible x Ktngs xiv. 3 Take with 
thee ten loaues, and cracknels, and a cruse of nonie. X706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cracknels, a sort of Cakes made in 
shape of a Dish, and bak'd haid, so as to crackle under the 
Teeth. x88o Beaconsfield Endym. Ixxxix. 413 Plum cakes 
. .and no end of cracknels. 1884 Puttch 23 Feb, 85/1 Crisp 
as a cracknel by Huntley and Pmmer. 

attrid. s6ao Union Invent. 27 One little cracknell boule. 

2 . pi. Small pieces of fat poik fried crisp, {Jocal 
Eng. and U. .S’.) Cf. Cbackwkg 3 b. 

3 . =Cbaokls 3, Cbaoeling 5. rare. 

x8ax T. G. Wainewright Ess, ^ Cnt. sax And other 
crockery both cracknell and green dragon. 

Cra‘ck- 311 lt, and te. 

A. sb. A nnt-cracker. Now dial. 

In the £rst quot. the meaning may be 'nuts that one 
cracks’. 

16.. Fletcher Poenis 244 fin Wright Prov. Did.) That 
sweet fool. Just wean’d fronts bread and butter, and the 
school.. Cracknuts and hobbihorse. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Wd-ih., Crackmtts, nut-crackers. 

B. adj. That cracks nuts. 

1387 M. Grove Pelops 4 r Hipp. (1878) 67 The little crack- 
nut squirrel. 

Cxackow var. of Ceakow- 

* 1 * Cra’ck-xaok, (ri.) a, Obs, An echoic word 
representing or describing a succession of cracks. 

1383 Stanvhorst Aeneis il (Arb.) 53 Thee crack rack 
crashing the vnwytting pastor amazeth. 

i Cva’ck'Vope. Obi. [f. Crack v.-f Rope.] 

. Cbaok-halteb; also = rogue, vituperatively, 
and playfully. 

c 1430 Henryson To^s Cottfessiomi 48 (J am.) Syne widdie- 
nek and crak-raip callit aR And till our nyre hangit up be 
the hals. 1371 Edwards Datnott If P. in tia:A.Dodsl^ IV. 
68 Away, you crack-ropes, are you fighting at the court- 
gate? x6xi CoTGR., Badoin, a crackrope, waghalter, un- 
Eappie rogue, retchless villaine. 1620 Shelton Don- Quix, 
ni.ui.19 'Sancho,youare a Crack-rope’, quoth Don Quixote, 

* ifaith you want no M emory ’. 1708 Motteux Ealelais v. rii, 
About a score of fusty Crackropes and Gallowctappers. 

2 . attrib. or adj. 

x6ss Tarlton's j/esfs(t8,(4) rg There was a crack-rope boy, 
meeting Tmlton in London street, X63X Shirley love in 
Maze IV. iii. You do not know the mystery : this lady is a 
boy, a very crack-rope boy. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, jacx. 
Ye crack-rope padder, bom beggar, and bred thief. 

t CracksHip. Obs. nonce-wd. A mock title 
for a ‘crack’ (see Crack sb. 11). 

x6oa Middleton Blurt i. Did not he follow your crack- 
ship [a page] at a beck given? 1607 Makston What You 
Willm. iii. 3oJ?i(f.[apage] How live you? Slip. Miserably, 
complaining to your crack-ship. 

Cra'ck-sirall. rare. «= Crack-brain. 

X864 in Webster. 2889 in E. Peacock N, TV. Line. Gloss, 
(ed. 2). 


Gracksxuau (krse-ksmsen). slang, [f. Crack 
sb. 6 + Man : cf. sportsman, etc.] A housebreaker. 

x8x2 J. "^.V Kvs. Flash Did. ,Crackstftasi, a house-breaker. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist ll. 86 You’ll be a fine young cracks- 
man. x886 Blacktu. Mag, 397 The skilled 'cracksmen 
thoroughly versed in the practical mechanics of burglary. 

Crackt : see Cracked. 

Graclc-tryst (krsekitrsist). Sc. [f. Crack- i.] 
One who * cracks ’ or breaks tryst (see Crack v. 
12) ; one who fails to fulfil an engagement 
x8i7 Carlyle Early Lett, (x866} 1 , 113 Thoushalt be pun- 
ished as a crack-tryst. 

Gra'ck-widlow. [f- Crack ». + Willow.] 
A name for Salix fragilis, a species of willow 
with brittle branches. 

1670 Ray Catal. Plant. 271 The Crack-willow, x8o6 'T. 
Harwood Xzr^«//f4S3 Near Stow-pool, the salix fraeilis, 
crack-willow, flourishes. x86x Miss PstATC Flower PI. V, 80. 
t Crack- winded, n. Obs. Also cracked-, 
crackt-. [f. Crack- 2] = Bbokenw^wded. 

1680 Loud. Gas. No. XS30/4 The other a Jittle crack 
winded, 1686 Ihid. No. 2x36/4 Ared roan Gelding, .crackt- 
winded. 1706 Ibid, N o. 4x90/4 A soirel chesnut Nag, a little 
crack mnded. 

Cracky (kraeki), a. Qf. Crack -1- -y.] 

1 . Having cracks or fractures ; prone to crack. 

1723 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Slate, That sort of Stone 

is not cracky, hut firm and good. x88o Blacicmorc M. 
Anetley I. xvii. 278 White buckled walls, and cracky lintels. 

2 . Somewhat cracked in intellect ; crazy. 

1834 H, Strickland Travel Thoughts 05 Let cracky 
Cailyle say what he will 1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v,, 
A bit cracky, partially crazy. 

3 . Aboxmding in conversation, north., chiefly Sc. 

i8ax Macncill Poems (X844) 88 To mak us a' sae pleased 

and cracky. x8a3 Ld. Cockborh Mem, 333 They were 
rather civil, and very cracky creatures. 

Cracoke : see Cbawkb. 

‘tCracon. Obs. Also exauokond, orakan, 
cracoAum, kxawkan, kxaghen. [Etymol. un- 
certain ; perh, f. Crack v, or F. craquer', cf. 
Cbawke in same sense.] = Crackling 3 : cf. Du 
Cange s.v. Crtmium. 

/xxxoo E. E. Psalter a. 4 [«i. 3] Mi banes als krawkan 
dried t>a [Lat skut in frixorium emfrixa sunt], a 1340 
Hamfole Psalter ci. 4 My banys as kraghen dryed [w, rr. 
crauckond, cracon, brent grees, crakan]. e 1430 Medulla 
MS. (in Prmnp, Parv, loijA craconum of grece or talwhe, 
1483 Caih. Augl, 80 Crakan, cremium. 

II Cracovieune (krak^uviie’n). [F. fern. adj. 
=Cracomn, f. Cracovie Cracow in Poland.] A 
kind of light and lively Polish dance. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsbp vr, xi, He could.. execute a 
Cracovienne with all the mincing graces of a ballet heroine. 
Craous: seeCRACCUs. 

-cracy, formerly also -oratie, -orasie, a. F. 
-cratie (-kras*), ad, med.L. -cratia, a. Gr. -Kparla, 
in composition ‘ power, rule f. xpdros strength, 
might, rule, authority. Already used in Greek in 
ipiOTOKparla aristocracy, rule of the best-bom, S17- 
pLOKparla democracy, popular government, ^xA-o* 
Kparla ochlocracy, mob-rule, irkovTo/cpaTia pluto- 
cracy, an oligarchy of wealtl^ Ofo/epaTta theocracy, 
rule of God ; whence Anqeloobaoy, government 
by angels, besiiocracy {The Times 21 Nov. 1863) 
the rule of beasts, .AJl these have a preceding 0 
belonging to or representing the stem vowel of 3ie 
first element, but which tends to be viewed as part 
of the suffix, as if this were -ocracy. The word 
aristocracy has in modem times, in F^r. and Eng., 
passed into the senses of * a ruling body of nobles, 
the nobles as a ruling class, political power, or 
upper class ’, after which democrat^ has received 
the sense of ‘the people or lower class as a poli- 
tical power or element ’, and plutocracy that of ‘ a 
class ruling or influential by virtue of its wealth *. 
Hence the suffix, in the form -ocracy, has been 
added to English words, to designate in mockery 
or ridicule any dominsmt, superior, or aspiring 
class, as in the following (mostly colloquial or 
newspaper words); barristerocracy, brokerocracy, 
(apocracy, millocracy, shipocracy, shoddyocracy 
(barristers, brokers, cap-setting women, mill- 
owners, ship-owners, shoddy - manufacturers, as 
classes of social standing or pretensions) ; see also 
Bbbboobaot, Cldbooraoy, Cottonocracy, Coun- 
TYOCBACY, MOBOOEAOY, SNOBOOBACY, SHOPOOBAOY, 
StAVBOORAOY, etC. 

x866 Land. Rev. 6 Jan. 6/1 The Lord Lieutenant,. holds a 
court for the barristerocraiw of Dublin to wear periodical 
pumps in. x86o Lit, Churchmanyi, 270/1 The ‘ demoralis- 
in^' influence of a slipper-working 'capocracy* upon the 
minds.. of the younger clergy. xMv igfA Ctniy. Aug. 159 
Anarchy,. is obviouriy as incompatible with plutocracy as 
with any other kind of cracy, 

+Cra‘dden,-Oll,r^. andir. Obs. exa. dial. Also 
6-7 Sc. orau-, orawdoun | 8-9 dial, craddant, 
[Derivation uncertain ; possibly the same word as 
Cbathon, but app. associated in Sc. with craw to 
ciow and down ; several quots. refer to or suggest 
a cock that will not fight] A craven, a coward, 


XS13 Douglas ./Ettets xi. Prol. 119 Becum thow cowarli 
craudoun recryand, Andhy consent cry cok, tbi deid isdycht. 
1S7X B. Googc HeresbacKs Hush, iv. (1386) 158 Neither 
must you.. have him [the cock] a Craddon, for he_ must 
sometime stand in the defence of his wife and children. 
x6o6 Birnie Ktrk-Buriall (1833) 23 It wold make our 
craw-down fedmm fal. x8a3-79 Jamieson, Cradden, a 
dwarf. Lanarks. 

Hence f Cxaddenly a., cowardly. 

X674 Ray N. C, Words, Crassantly, as a crassantly lad, 
a coward. Chesh. In Lancashiie they say craddantly. 
So 1692-1732 in Coles. i74z~x8oo Bailey, A Creid- 
dantly Lad, a Coward. Lancash. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss,, 
Craddenly, cowardly. North. 1847-78 Halliwell, Crad- 
dcrntly. 

Craddle, dial. var. of Cradle. 

Grade, ohs. f. of Crate. 

Gradge (krsedj), sh. local. In the East of 
England : A small bank made to keep out water. 

1834 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 19 (Xz«c.) Crests, cradges, 
and ward-dykes [were] constructed to hold off fen-waters 
from the iuned grounds. 1^7 in N. W, Line. Gloss. 72, 
GradgOf »■ local, [f. prec. ri.] (See quots.) 
Hence Cra'dging: vbl. sb. 

18B0 Lincoln Mercut^ 3 Nov. 4 Many hands were set on 
to increase the cradging on the west bank. Ibid. 6 These 
[banks] were temporarily cradged, and slips and leakages 
made good. 1891 Chamh, yml, 26 Dec. 828/2 ‘ Cradging’ 
hanks — ^that is, heightening and backing them temporarily 
with clay, to prevent the water running over them or per- 
colating through them. 

Gradle (kr^-d’l). Forms ; i cradel, -ol, 3-7 
cradel(e, 4 (cradyl. Sc. kardil), 4-6 CTadil(le, 
4-5 kradel(l, 5-7 oradell(e, 5- cradle ; 4-6 cre- 
dil(le, -dyl(l(e, -del, 5 Sc. creddil(l, 7 oredle, 7 
(9 dial.) craddle, 9 dial, oreddle. [OE. eradol, 
beside which there was perh. a parallel form 
*criedel whence northern ME. credit, credel, mod. 
Sc. and north. Eng. creddle. Derivation uncertain. 

Usually compared with OHG. chratto, cratto, MHG, 
kratte' basket, panier, creel’ which, with the synonymous 
OHG. dKprezzo, MHG. chrezze, krelze, Ger. kratze, kreize 
(having also, (Irimm, Kratze I. 3, the sense ‘cradle’), ap- 
pears to go back to an ablaut-stem *krat., krad. From 
this, OE. eradol, cradel might be a diminutive formation, 
lit. ‘little basket’: cf. mod. bassinet. 

The various Celtic derivations conjectured, e.g. from 
Welsh ctyd, ‘ shake, shakes, a^e now also in N Wales 
‘cradle’, from Gael, creathall ^re'al^, cradle, etc., have no 
etymological value. sometimes erroneously cited 

as Irish, is a bad spelling of Gael, creathall, given by 
O'Reilly from Shaw.] 

I. 1 . A little bed or cot for an infant: pro- 
perly, one mounted on rockers, but often ex- 
tended to a swing-cot, or a simple cot or 
basket-bed that is neither rocked nor swung. 

ciooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr,-Wulcker I. 124 Cunabuhtm, 
cradel. «xaa5 Ancr, R. 82 Heo makeS of hire tunge 
cradel to hes deofles beam, & rocket? hit Jeorneliche ase 
nurice, c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0) 243 In hir credille 
Ring tille Inglond scho cam. 1393 Langl, P. PI, C. x. 79 
W^ynge a nyghte5..to rocke \>e cradel CX440 Promp. 
Parv. loz Credel, or cradel, crepundium. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Episi. 358 The. .valliaunt warriour .. once .. lay 
crying in*a wicker cradle. 16^4 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 
xxvi. 123 The rocking the infant in his cradle follows next. 
X748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass, axx The Women 
carry these Cradles at their Backs, with the Child’s Back 
to theirs. X840 Dickens Old C. Shop x, He rocked the 
cradle with his foot. Mod, Proverb, She who rocks the 
cradle rules the world. 

fiSf *597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iii.i. 20 Wilt thou, .rock his 
Braines, in Cradle of the rude imperious Surge. x6oa 
'M.KBS’ton Antonio’s Rev. rii. iv. To rock your baby thoughts 
in the cradle of sleepe. 1835 Lytton Rienzi ii. iv. To 
rock them.. in the ci^Ie of their false security. 

b. Applied to a piece of silver plate, or the 
like, presented to the wife of a mayor to whom 
a child is born during his period of office. 

Originally a cradle, or the model of one, for which some- 
thing else is now often substituted. 

X863 Illustr. Land. News x6 Jan, (Hoppe), ‘The Lady 
Mayoress of Dublin, having given birth to a child during 
her husband’s year of ofiice as Mayor, has been presented 
with a silver cradle. The gift is really a case, but on such 
occasions it is always termed a ' Cradle x^ M' Chester 
City News 4 Dec., At the Annual dinner of the City 
Council . . Alderman Pattison the ex-Mayor, was presented 
with a silver cradle , . It is a pretty conceit, this custom of 
presenting a silver cradle to a chief Magistrate on the 
occasion of a birth in his family during his year of ofiice. 

2. Iq various phrases, taken as the symbol of 
infancy or of the first period or stage of existence ; 
G.g./rom the (first, or very) cradle, to stifle in the 
cradle, watch over the crcMe, etc. 

*555 Eden Decades rro Wherwith the stomakes of owr 
people, .haue euer byn noorisshed euen from their cradelles. 
1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxix (1887) 186 To keepe a 
countenaunce farre ahoue the common, euen from the first 
cradle. x6ix Bible Transl. Pref, 10 In the Latine wee 
haue been exercised almost ftom our verie cradle. 1639 B. 
Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 133 Now this infamous treason 
was known. .but all the difficulty was how to stifle it in the 
Cradle. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 52 F 4 A modest Fellow 
never has a Doubt from his Cradle to his Grave. X793 
Burke Corr, IV. gog To watch over the cradle of those- 
seminaries. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 12 That the 
Norman gentlemen were orators from the cradle, 1884 D. 
Hunter tr. Reusts Hist. Canon iv. 6x Churches whose 
origin goes hack to the cradle of Christianity. 

3 , fig. The place or region in which anything is 
nurtured or sheltered in its earlier stage. 
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1590 Spenser Q. i. x. 64 Sith to thee is unknowne the 
cradle of thy brood. x6aS Coke On Lift Pref., Our labors 
are but the cradles of the law. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) I. Pref s Egypt that served at first as the cradle of 
the holy nation.^ x8^ W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. I. 20 
The cradle of literature and art, X867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (18761 1 . vi. 407 Wessex the cradle of the royal house. 

4 . Applied poetically to that which serves as a 
conch or place of repose. 

XS90 Smaks. Mids, N. iii. i, 80 Swaggering . . So neere 
the Oadle of the Faierie Queene? xgga — yen. ^Ad. 
ii8s Ip this hollow cradle [the hosom] take thy rest My 
throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night, xygo 
CowPER Odyss. IV. 506 Four cradles in the sand she scoop^. 

6 . Naut. ‘ A standing bedstead for a wounded 
seaman, instead of a hammock’ (Crabb). 

1803 Naval CkroH. IX. 259 Captain Merville. .gave him 
that night one of the ship's company’s cradles. X867 in 
Smyth Sailods Word-lk, 

II. Technical applications to things having the 
structure, appearance, use, or rocking motion of 
the child’s cradle. 

6 . Any framework of bars, cords, rods, etc, 
united by lateral ties ; a grating, or hurdle-like 
structure ; 

sfec. a. A framework or |;rating placed round anything 
to protect it ; b. a supporting framework ; c. a frame in 
which glaziers carry glass ; a crate of glass ; d. a basket- 
like mating or framework; a cresset; e. a suspended 
scaffolding or stage used by workmen on buildings, in mines, 
etc.; f. in CoaNi.-buildiitg(s^& quot. 1794); tS- The bed 
or carriage of a cannon (quot. 1497). 

1379 Mem. Rif on (Surtees) III. in Et de j Credel. X497 
on Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot, I. 348 GiMn to pynouris to here 
the treis to be Mons new cradil to hir. ISid. 349, xiij 
stane of irne, to mak grath to Mons new cradill. 1538 
Aberdeen Reg, V. 16 (Jam.) Ane cradill of glass. xs6x 
Lndhmt Chnrcleu). Acc, (Camden) loa For makinge a new 
cradle for the here Ibid. 130 For makinge of a cradelle to 
goe about the steple _ x6xx Markham Country Content, i. 
xvi. (1668) 78 Set a little cradle of limed straws about his 
seat. x6^ Evelyn Hal. Hart. (1729) aoi Carefully protect 
. .your Ranunculus's, .covering them with Mattresses sup- 

f orted on Cradles of Hoops. z66^ Phil, Trans, I. 81 The 
ron-grate or Cradle that holds the burning Coals. 1679 
Plot Siaffordsk, (1686) 280 An old Man.,uiat carryed a 
cradle of glasses at his back. as68a Sir T. Browne 
Trouts 49 Men place cradles upon high trees in marish 
regions, that storks may breed upon them. t6gRAcct. 
Sev. Late Voy. ii, (1711) 171 From the Water to the Cradle, 
(that is the round Circle that goeth round about the Middle 
of the Mast, and is made in me shape of a Basket), xdgj 
Kennltt Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Carecta, A cradle . , 
applied to some other utensils that carry or bear any thing. 
As in the North, a dish-cradle, for the setting up wooden 
dishes or trenchers. X74a Br. Wilson in Keble Life xxiii. 
(1663) 800 My proposal to dry corn-mows (by a sort of cradle 
perforating them to ensure ventilation). X77X Batchehr 
(1773) !• psfi Mr. F, mounted on the box, driving a stage 
coachj with Mr. P-ns-by in the cradle. 1794 W, Felton 
Carriages (1801) 1 . 130 A cradle is a leather platform, made 
to receive the seat. Coachboxes are not complete without 
cradles and seats, x8a3 J. Badcock Dom. Amnsem, ao 
These pieces of wood being placed upon moveable cradles 
made of hammered iron. xSvo E. Peacock Ralf Sktrl, II. 
65 You must see to the creddles . . 1 can't have my young 
oaks barked. Ibid, III. 195 The iron cradle in which the 
warning-light had often burned. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Cradle. . 8 A suspended scaffold used by miners. 1879 
Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. t. 486 Each of the counter- 
poises is ecpial to twice the weight of one of the pulleys 
with its sliding cradle. X884 J. Mackintosh Hist. Civiltz. 
Scot. III. xxix. 329 The Wemyss glass-work.. The cradles 
contained fifteen wisp. 

7 . Httsb. A light frame of wood attached to a 
scythe, having a row of long curved teeth parallel 
to the blade, to lay the corn more evenly in the 
swathe; ‘a three forked instrument of wood on 
which the corn is caught as it falls from the sithe ’ 
{Tmser Redivivus 1710). 

IS73 Tusser Husb. (1878) 37 A cradle for barlie, with 
ruhstone and sand. X64X Best Farm. Bks (Surtees) 49 
Come sythes haue allwayes cradles, for carryinge of the 
corne handsomely to the sweathbalke. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
25s Which [barley] they mow with a sithe without a cradle, 
xyso Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. ii. 44 Barley, .is mown by 
the scythe and cradle. , c x8i8 Mrs Carey Tour in France 
i. (1823) IS The scythes, .are very light, with_a little madle 
attached. x866 Trortau Yecnkee in Canada iii. 56 Wishing 
to leam if they used the cradle . , I set up the knives and 
forks on the blade of the sickle to represent one. 

8 . Surg. A protecting framework of different 
kinds for an injured limb, etc. 

(a) A series of arches of wire or wood, connected by longi- 
tudinal strips, to sustain the pressure of the bedclothes. \B) 
A framewoik in which an injuied limb may be slung. 

X704 F, Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 44 The sick Person 
may at once enjoy the Convenience of a Cradle. X706 
Phillips (ed Kersey) s.v., A Surgeon's Cradle, to lay a 
broken Leg in. X847 South tr. C/ielius' Sure. I. sn For 
the more effectual cooling of the limb a cradle should be 
kept over it. X870 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) V. 886 
The limb is then slung in a simple cradle, X883 Braith- 
WAITE Retrospect Med. LXXXVI, 167 The cradles for the 
knee and ankle are made of wood. 

0 . JVauf, The framework on which a ship rests 
during construction or repairs, and on which she 
slides at launching. Also, that in which a vessel 
lies in a way or slip, or in a canal-lift (cf, CoPPBB 
9) ; and other analogous applications. 

xizj Capt. Smith Seaman's Sravt. i. i A cradel is a 
frame of timber, made alo^ a ship, .for the more ease and 
safty in lanching. X769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780), 
Coites, the ways, or cradle!,, upon which a ship, .descends, 


when she it . . launched. 1773 Falck Day's Diving Vess. 
50 There are different kinds of cradles .. made use of for 
weighing ofvessels; one sort is made of four cables of equal 
length. x8i7 Blackw. Mag. I. 547/1 The Kent, of 80 guns, 
was. securely placed in a cradle for repair, 185a S. C. 
Brees Gloss. Pract. Archil. 126 Cradle, or Cmer, the 
framewoik employed in perpendicular lifts, for holding the 
boats, and conveying them from one pond to the other. 
1879 Cassells Teckn. Educ. IV. 223/2 'The ‘ cradles must 
be fitted, .between the bottom of the ship and the sliding- 
way. 

10. An appliance in which a person or thing is 
swung or cairied. 

a. The apparatus in which a person is drawn from a 
wreck to a place of safety, b. ‘A machine made of stout 
sail-cloth, for the purpose of shipping and unshipping 
horses ' (Crahb Techn. Did. 1823). 

. *8393® Years 0/ Seafaring Ilf e 268 They hauled the lines 
in. the cradle [was] sent along, and by this means thirteen 
persons were saved. 

fll. The part of a aross-how on which the missile 
rested. Obs. xjai- in Bailey. 

12. Arch, and Building. (See quots. ; also 
Coffer 5 a.) 

X823 Crabs Techn, Did., Cradle (Archit.) vida Coffer. 
X874 Knight Did Mech., Cradle (Carpentry), the rough 
firework or bracketing forming ribbing for vaulting 
ceilings and arches intended to be covered with plaster. 
X873 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Cradle, a name sometimes given 
to a centering of nhs and lattice for turning culverts. 

13. Engmviitg. A chisel-like tool with a serrated 
edge, which is ‘ rocked * to and fro over the surface 
of the metal plate, to produce a mezzotint ground. 

1788-9 Howard Encycl. I. 619 Cradle, among engravers, 
is the name of an instrument used in scraping mezzotintos 
and preparing the plate. 1875 ITre Did. Arts s.v. En- 
graving II. 288 This operation is called laying the ground ; 
It is performed by rocking the cradle to_ ana fro. xSSg^ J. 
C Smith Brit, Meezotinio Portr. iv. iu p, xxii!, The in- 
struments used in mezzotinto engraving consist of the 
cradle, or rocking-tool, the scraper, etc. 

14. Gold Mining. A trough on rockers in which 
auriferous earth or sand is shaken in water, in 
order to separate and collect the gold. 

X849 Hlustr, Land, News 17 Nov. 325/1 (Lei, fr. Gold 
Digging£\ Two men can keep each other steadily at work, 
the one digging and catling the earth in a bucket, and the 
other washing and rocking tne cradle. xBsa Motley Lett. 
(1889) 1 . 146 Whether 1 shall at last find a few grains of pure 
gold in my cradle. 1883 Century Mag. Jan., The Cradle 
or rocker is the rndest. .of all machines for the separation 
of gold. 

15. See Cat’s Cradle. 

III. atirib. and Cornh. 

16. General: a. attributive, as (sense 1 ) cradle- 
babe, -bed, -cap, -child, -clothes, ^ -clout, -dream, 
-fellow, -head, -life, -melody, -necessaries, -prac- 
tise, -side, -throne, -time, -tune ; (sense 7 ) cradle- 
bar ; b. objective, as cradle-dealer, -keeper, -plun- 
derer, -rocker ; c, locative, as cradle-swom,-tombed. 

X593 Shaks. 2 Hen VI, m. ii. 392 As milde and gentle as 
the *Cradle-babe. a X847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady ^ Manor 
II. xvii, 451 She took her little infant. .and laid her asleep 
upon the *cradle-bed. x868 Ld. Houghton Select. 210 
Beside the dowiw cradle-bed. 20x4 Wulfstan Horn, 
xxxiii. (1883) 158 ^*Cradolcild gejreowode burh wmlhreowe 
unla^a. xSga J. Bree St. Herberts Isle 55 Though a cradle- 
child misfortune threw me on the shoals of life. X396 
Shaks. i Hen, IV, i. i. 88 That some Night-tripping-Faiery. 
had exchang’d In *Ciadle-clothe5, our Children where they 
lay. 1838 T. Grant Sk. Land. 333 To the profession of a 
*cradle dealer. 1843 G. Murray Islaford 55 'The Bethlehem- 
song that hushed our*cradle-dreams. X847 Mrs. Sherwood 
in Life xxxL 538 With him who had been my *cradle- 
fellow, 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 277 The woman . . 
half embraced the basket '“'cradle-head. x6xo Healey St. 
Auq. Citie of God 164 Cunma, the '“cradle-keeper and 
'wich-chaser. 1882-3 Schafk Emycl. Relig. Knowl, III, 
2138 Christian art m Rome, wheie it had its “cradle-life. 
X85X D. Jerrold Si. Giles x. xoo It had been a “cradle 
melody to him. 1332 Huloet, ^Cradle necessaries, or all 
thinges pertaynyng to the swathlynge of Infantes. 2548 
ITdall Erasfn, Par^ Luke jgo b, An infaunte in the 
“cradle place. 2864 W, Whitby Avier, Slav, 187 We have 
. .“cradle-plunderers for church members. 2632 Massinger 
Emp. East iv. iv, The cure of the gout, .without boast be it 
said, my “cradlepractice. x888 Ohio Arehseol, ^ Hist, 
Quarterly June 105 Nations now gather to the '“cradleside 
of any new-born thought. 2892 Blackw, Mag. Oct. 547 
A “cradle-sworn conspiracy To set the world awry. 2846 
Keble Lyra Innoc. iii. x. xo That Saint, .who to Jesus' 
“cradle-throne Led us first, 2386 Warner A lb. Eng. i. iii. 
(R.), Hercules [of] whose famous acts . . the first but not the 
least In “cradle-time hefeU. x868 Whittier Among the 
Hills xli, As free as if from cradle-time We two had played 
together, xj^ Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. Babylon 312 
One in the feeble birth hecomming old. Is “cradle-toomb’d. 
z88a Contemp. Rev. Mar. 417 Ears whose “cradle-tune had 
been the beat Of ocean-waves. 

17. Special Comb. ; f oradle-hand, -bands, 

s'waddling doth, or bands ; 'j* oradle-bam, 

cradle-child; f cradle - damney (see quot.); 
cradle-drill, a rock-drill supported ou a cradle-, 
like trough; oradle-heap, -hill (d/.-S*.) a hillock 
formed by the fallen trunk of a tree ; cradle-bold- 
ing, a name for land held in Borodgh-Enqlish ; 
oradle-bole a depression in a road ; also 

a spot from 'which the frost is melting ; cradle- 
joint, a joint allowing something to swing or 
oscillate ; cradle-land, the land in which a peo- 
ple dwell in their earliest times ; cradle-man, one 


who uses a cradle-scythe, a cradler; *1* cradle- 
piece, a piece cut out of a quill in making a pen ; 
cradle-pxinting-macbine, ' a printing machine in 
which the cylinder has only a half revolution, which 
gives it a rocking or cradle-like motion’ (Ogilvie) ; 
cradle-roof, a roof, in shape like a half cylinder, 
dmded into panels by wooden ribs; cradle- 
scale, ‘ a pair of scales for weighing saclcs of com 
in a mill’ (Evans Leicestersh. Glossf)\ cradle- 
scythe, a scythe fitted with a ciadle (in sense 7) ; 
cradle-song, a song snug to a child in the ciadle, 
a lullaby ; i* oxadle-tootb, a rib of the cradle of 
a scythe ; cradle-vanlt (see quot. and cf. cradle- 
roof) ; 'I' cradle-walk, a garden walk over-arched 
with clipped yew or the like ; *{* cradle-witted a , 
having the 'wits of an infant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. ix, (1495) 205 The 
nouiyce bindeth the chylde togyders wyth “cradylbondes, 
rx473 Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 794/1 Hec fassia, credylbond. 
23^ Huloet, Cradle bande, insiiia. c 2300 Havehk 1912 
He. .made hem rowte AIs he weren “kradelbarnes. 2823- 
79 Jamieson, *Cradle-Chimlay, the large oblpng cottage 
rate, open at all sides, used in what is called a round-about 
reside. 1884 R. Hunt British Mvting 526 A single-act- 
ing “cradle drill mounted on a stretcher bar for sinking 
shafts. 2830 Galt Lawrie T, iii, ii. (1849) 86 Stumps 
and '“cradle neaps, .succeeded one another. 2882 F. Pollock 
in Macm, Mag. XLVL 360 state. The land is known . . as 
“cradle-holding in some parts of the south. 2867 J, Hogg 
Microsc. I. iii. 190 A small tube, .connected to a stout pm 
by means of a “cradle-joint. 2872 Yeats Growth Comm. 
37 The position of Egypt between the “cradle lands of the 
human race and the African continent 2889 P. A. Bruce 
Plantation Negro 197 “Cradlemen, ditchers, a&sorters of 
tobacco are paidhigherfor the same . , time. 2727 W. Mather 
Yug. Masis Coup. 76 Enter your Knife sloping . . about 
twice the breadth of the Quill . . and cut away the “Cradle- 
piece. z8^S Ecclesiologist IV. 282 The “cradle roof of the 
chancel stul remains ; some of the bosses are very good. 
1873 Gwilt Archit. § ao52h, The framing of cradle roofs, 
with king-posts carried upon the tie-beams. 2669-81 WoR- 
tvasR Did. Rust., h. cradle is a frame of wood fixed to a 
sy the for the mowing of corn., it is then called a 
sythe. 2822 J. Flint Lett.fr, Amer. 99 The axe, the 
pick-axe, and the cradle-scythe. 2398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P. R, VI, iv, (1495) xo Nouryces vse lullynges and other 
“cradyl songes to pleyse the wyttes of the chylde. 2889 
Spectator g Nov, 636/1 It is remarkable, .that 'Watts^, who 
was a bachelor, has written the loveliest cradle-song in the 
language. x6^ Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 220 The 
smallest sort 01 them for harrow e-spindles, some for “cradle- 
teeth; and some, .for plough-staffes. 2873 GwiltAzv^iV. 
Gloss., '^'Cradle Vault, a term, used, but improperly, to 
denote a cylindric vault. 2661 Evelyn Diary p June (I).), 
The “cradfe-walk of homeheame in the garden is, .veiy ob- 
servable. 2732 Smollett Per. Pie. (1779) HI* Ixxxi. is 4 
The garden laid out in a cradle-walk, and intervening 
parterres, tsfio Sidney Arcadia ii. 222 Who . . Though 
“cradle-witted, must not honor lose. 

Cradle (kr/J-d’l), v. [f. prec. jA] 

1 . trans. To lay or place in, or as in, a ciadle ; 
to rock to sleep. 

a 2400-30 Alexander vjm The catyfest creatur ]iat 
credylytt was euer. 0x700 Dryden (J.), Conve3^d to eaith 
and cradled in a tomb, e 2724 Arbutknot, etc. Mart 

Scrib, I. ill. He shall he cradled in my ancient shield. 2836 
Capern (ed. 2) xo We'll cradle iip our infant child, And take 
our evening’s ramble, 2864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 57 
The babe . cradled near them, wail'd and woke The mother. 
fig. X659 Lovelace Poems (1864) 207 Ere the morn cradles 
the moon. 2800 Moore Anacreon iv. 6 Let me have a 
silver bowl. Where I may cradle all my soul, 
b. To receive or hold as a cradle. 

2872 Holland Marb. Propk. 82 For the manger of Beth- 
lehem cradles a king, 

'j‘ 2 , inir. (for refl) To lie as in a cradle. 
Obs. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 464 Wither’d loots, and huskes 
Wherein the Accrue cradled. 

3 , trans. To nurture, shelter, or rear in infancy, 
or in the earliest stage. 

16x3 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage 34 Crin., cradled yet in his 
fathers houshold. 1793 Burke Re»u Policy of AUiesVi)s&. 
2842 I, 606 A commonwealth in a manner cradled in war. 
28^ Hood Up Rhine 192 The house that cradled Prince 
Metternich. 2836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (x86o) I. 165 
A fear in which they have been cradled. 2865 Union Rev. 
III. 263 Wesleyan Methodism, if not bom, was cradled in 
Lincolnshire. 

b. To cradle into \ to rock or lull into ; to 
nurture into fioru the cradle. 

28x9 Shelley fulian 4 r M, 545 Most wretched men Are 
cradled into poe^ by 'wrong, 2833 Chalmers Cond. Man 
(2835) 1. iv. 177 The conscience is cradled into a state of 
stupefaction. 

4 . Httsb. To mow (corn, etc.) with a cradle- 
scythe. Also cdsol. (dial, craddle.) 

2730 Ellis Mod. Husbanebn. V. li. 61 'The art of cradling 
corn. 2833 Touts Mag. II. 249 A rye field . . which he had . . 
let to be craddled. 1838 Hawthorne /imrr. Note-Bhs.(x88^ 
153 A man 'with a cradle over his shoulder, having been 
cradling oats. 2836 Olmsted Slave Siaies2o3 One quarter 
of an acre a day 'was secured for each able hand engaged in 
cradling, raking, and binding. 

6. To set or support, in or on a cradle ; to raise a 
boat or ship to a higher level by a cradle. 

* 77 $ Falck Da/s Diving Vess, ^o A method that 
promises better success, .namely, cradling the object. 2823 
W. Scoresby ^fnl, 305 The ship being firmly cradled upon 
the tongues of ice, 2^4 Knight Did. Mech. s.v. Cradle, 
The lo^s ace insufficient or absent, and boats are cradled 
and transported over the grade. 
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6. To snppoit the back of (a picture, panel, etc.) 
by longitadinal ribs and transverse slips. 

x88o Webstek Suffl. s.v.. To cradle a picture. 1891 Pall 
Mall G. 34 Aug. 3/1 The panel was cradled~that is, narrow 
pieces of mahogany were fixed . . down the back of the 
panel, and these were cross-hatched with other slips . . The 
cradling makes it difficult for the panel to warp. 

7 . To "Wash (auriferous gravel) in a miner’s 
cradle. Also dbsoL and fig. 

1853 Easf Gold Col. Australia 144 All occupations. 
Other than digging and cradling, are. .reserved for Sunday. 
x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie V. 188 (Hoppe), I don't doubt 
there is some truth in the phenomena of animal magnetism ; 
but when you ask me to cradle for it, I tell you that the 
hysteric girls cheat so, etc. 

8. Coopering. To cut a cask in two lengthwise. 

1874 Kkicht Diet. Mee/t., Cradling-, cutting a cask in 

two lengthwise, in order to allow it to pass through a door- 
way or hatchway, the pacts being afterwards united and re- 
hooped. 

Cradled (kr^id’ld;, a. [f. Cbadle v. or sd. + 
-ED,] 1 . Laid or reposing in a cradle. 

0x631 Donne Progr. Soul {R.1, Her cradled child. 177S 
Sheridam Dueiaia i- i, Love, like a cradled infant, is lulled 
by a sad melody, xSi6 Byeok Siege Cor. xxxiii, 'lA^ere in 
c^led rest they lay. x^x C. B. Fearsom Sartim Sequences 
31 The King of Heaven is cradled found Amid the 
beasts He made. 

2 . Cut down Avith the cradle-scythe. 

1S47 T 3 jiLuiCKRecorder''Nlss. 216 Ripened like summer's 
cradled sheaf, 

3 . Provided with a cradle : cf. Cradle-scythe. 

1885 Portn. in- Wi^otiette loi My friend was to exhibit 

his skill with the cradled scythe. 

Cradle-hood (krtfi'd’lhud). [f. Cbadle sh. -h 
-HOOD.] The condition of a child in the cradle ; 
babyhood, infancy. 

*S 99 Nashe Lenten Sfuffe Wks. 1883-4 V. 212 All their 
transmutations from their Cradlehoode. Mod.. From the 
sl^e of cradlehood to extreme old age. 
Cfradler(kr^‘dbi). Also 9 craddler. [f. 
Cbadle v. -f- -eb.] a. One who or that which 
cradles (an infant, etc.), h. One who reaps with 
a cradle-scythe. 

X833 Tatis Mao, 11 , 149 Craddlers generally mow round 
the field when the crop admits of doing so. Ln. 

Hougrtom Afetjt, Many Scenes, Dream in Gondola 98 
Cradler of placid pleasures . . Dear boat ! 1856 Olmsted 
Slasie States 204 A gang of fair cradlers and binders. 

Cradling' (kr^'dllg'), vU. sb, [f. Cbadle v. + 

1.] 

1 . The actiqp. of the vb. Cbadle in various 
senses ; an instance of this. lit. and fig. 

s8x8 Ksats Endymien i. 391 A yieldi^ up, a cradling on 
her care. ^ xSjS O. W. Holmes Ant, Sovalifi'i, iii. (i^x) 
60 Oftentimes a single cradling gets them all, and after 
that the poor man’s labor is only rewarded by mud and 
worn pebbles. 

2 . A framework of wood or iron, esp. in Archit. 
1813 Rutter FonthiU 6g Pinnacles, .bound together by a 

cradling of iron. 1833 Grabs Tecim. Diet., Cradling 
{Arehlii), the mass of timber-work disposed in arched or 
vaulted ceilings for sustaining the lath-and-plaster. X87S 
GwiltAftAiA Gloss., Cradlme.,\‘s applied to the wooden 
bracketing for carrying the entablature of a shop front. xSgx 
Pall Mall G. 34 Aug. 2/1 The cradling makes it difficult 
for the panel to warp. 

Gra'dling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -l- -ihg s,] That 
cradles or forms a cradle. 

1773 Atm, Reg. 24a Her cradling pinions there she amply 
spread. 

Craer, var. of Cbaver. 

Grafish, obs. form of Cbaveish. 

Craffa (kraft), j^.i Forms: 1-3 ermffc, (i 
creaft, 3 oreseft), 1-4 oreft, 3 (^Ormin) crafiffc, 
4-6 crafts, 5-6 Sc. erafiPb, 6 Sc. oraifft, 3- craft, 
[Com. Teutonic: OE. ersft masc.=OFris. ereft 
(mod.Fris. craft, craft)', OS. craft m.f. (MDu, 
cracht f., Du. and LG. kracht), OHG. chraft f., 
MHG. and G. hreft, ON. kraptrtfiorn,, Sw., Da. 
krafi) . The ulterior etymology is uncertain, though 
connexion with mod. Icel. %rsfr adj. ‘strong’, is 
possible ; relationship to Cbave v., OE. crafian, 
has also been suggested, through intervention of 
the sense * compel, force The original meaning 
preserved in the other langs. is ‘ strength, force, 
power, virtue The transference to ‘ skill, art, 
skilled ocenpation appears to be exclnsively 
English ; with the nautical applications in branch V 
cf. analogous uses of G. hunst,] 

I. Originally. 

•f 1 . Strength, power, might, force. Obs. 
c 893 K. Alfred Oror. r. xii. 52 On l>aem gefeohte MeeSa 
craft & heota duguB gefeoll. 0x000 Sal. If- Sat. 394 (Or.) 
Nydaji crafte tid. a ixoo Gere/a in Anglia IX. 260 Mid 
hlafordes cieafie and mid folcrihte, e xago Gett, 4- Ex, 3900 
Dura godes bode and godes craf[t]. X387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 357 Who )»at dele)> wij> hem neae]> more to be war 
more of gfle Jjan of craft, c 1400 Madndev. (1839) xxx 305 
Though he cryede with all the craft that he cowde in the 
^este voys that he myghte. 1474 Caxton Cfiesse ii. v, 
Thou bast vaynquisshed them, .by suhtilnes . . But 1 that 
am a romayn shal vaynquisshe them by ciaft aud strength 
of arm^. X536 Ptlgr, Perf. (W. de w . 1531) 37 b. By the 
ctafte of nature. 

IT. Intellectual power ; skill ; art. 

In these and the following senses, art and cr^t were 


formerly synonj’mous and had a nearly parallel sense- 
development, though they diverge in their leading modem 
senses : cf. Aet. 

2 . Skill, skilfulness, art; ability in planning or 
performing, ingenuity in constructing, dexterity ; 
=Aht 2. (or contextual). 

e888 K. Alfred Boetli, xxxiii. § 4 Wundorlice crsfte J>u 
hit hsefst gesceapen. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 235 And don us 
mid his mihte J>et stef creft ne mihte. c xaoo Ormih 18809 
fatt iss halt crafft tatt taechejib be Off tre to wirrkenn anke. 
0x300 Cursor M. 21197 (Cott) Lucas was . . leche o craft, 
al Icrd o gru. e 1381 Chauceb Pari, Foules i The lyf so 
short, the craft so longe to lerne. 1387 Irevisa Htgdett 
(Rolls) 1 . 341 By hap by ciafi [L. casu vel mdustria), 
1313 Douglas AEueis 1. Prol. 56 Nane is, nor was . . ne jit sal 
have sic crafle in poetrie. z6y^ Damiier fioy, II. ll. 37, I 
told them that the craft was in catching it. 1703 Moxon 
MecA. Exerc, 69 It is counted . . good Workmanship in a 
Joyner, to have the Craft of hearing his Hand so curiously 
even, me whole length of a long Board. X846 Grote 
Greece i. i. (1862) 1 . 4 Equally distinguished for strength and 
for manual craft. 

f b. Spec, Occult art, magic. Obs. 

Cl 320 Bestiary 342 in O. E. Misc. 17 So wicches hauen 
in here craft, 1340 Hamfole Pr. Cense, 4212 Alle hat of 
be devels crafte can, Als negremanciens and tregettours, 
wiches and false eiichauntours. CX440 Gesia Rom, i 
(Harl. MS.) That knygt shall dye by nw crafte, yn what 
cuntre. .so euer )>at he be ynne. 1^3 Caxton Gold. Lee, 
68/1 Saul.. cam to the woman by nyght and made her by 
her crafte to teyse Samuel. 

t c. Human skill, art as opposed to jiature ; = 
Abt 2. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. iv. idi. fi49S) 90 But it be 
take out by crafte or by kinde, 1562 Turner Baths 15 a. 
Ether by nature or by crafte. 1377-87 Holinsheo Citron. 
111 . 803/1 And in the some paike curious trees made by 
craft. 

+ 3 . A skilful contrivance, a device, artifice, or 
expedient, b. A magical device; a spell or en- 
chantment. Obs. 

C1203 Lay. ap Witen he wolde hurh ]>a wi)>cr-craftes 
\c 1273 wise cranes] wat )>ing hit were. 0 1225 Leg. Kath. 
854 Rsculapieb creftes ant Galienes grapes. 0 1300 Cursor 
M. 19538 (Cott.) pat he moght of his craftes [Philip’s 
miracles] lere. 13^ Ayetib. 45 pe nejende boj of auarice is 
ine kueade creftes, 1393 Gower Conf. II. 36 'This Dedalus, 
which, .many craftes couthe Of fathers and of other thinges. 
c 1440 Genetydes 4233 For your entente I shall a craft de- 
vise.. That ye shall liaue your purpose euery dele. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 140, 1 have me be- 
thought A praty craft by me riialbe wrought. 0 1333 Ln. 
Blrners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Mij, A sothsayer, 
that was had in great reputadon for her ciaftes. 

f 0. cotur. A work or product of art. Obs. 

0x000 Hexam, St Basil (Bosworth), Unbegunnen Scyp- 
pend, se Se gemacode swylcne craeft. c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P, 
C. 13X He calde on pat ilk crafte he ctm witli Ins hondes. 
1^3 STANYHURST.,ffi'««M vni. (Arb.) 137 Three watiye clowds 
shyiming toe the craft they rampyred hixing, 

4 . In a bad sense : Skill or art applied to deceive 
or overreach ; deceit, guile, fraud, cunning. (The 
diief modem sense ; cf. Abx 15 : in ert^, the bad 
sense is more explicit.) 

In early use only contextoall;^ separable front sense 2. 
c X203 Lay. 27007 Euander king bine aqualde mid luSere 
his crafte. 1^40 Ay end. 137 TJor ous to gily be haie crefte 
an by hire gtnnes. CX449 Fccocic Refr. ii. xiii, oaB No 
gouernaunce in craft or out of craft is but that of it cometh 
yuel. 1330 Palsgb. 210/1 Crafte, _subtylte, asiuce, 1368 
Grafton Chron, II. 390 His craft [is] so great, that I feare 
he shall circumvent us. 1611 Bible Mark xiv. i The Scribes 
sought how they might take him by craft, and put him to 
death, x^i Hobbes Les'mtJui. viu. 34 That Crooked Wis- 
dome, which is called Craft, xysg Franklin Ess. Wks. 
1840 III. 120 If ciaft had anything to do with them, never 
was craft better hid. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability 
Wits. (Bohn) II. 33 They hate craft and subtlety. They 
neither poison, nor waylay, nor assassinate. 

fb. (with a and pi.) An application of deceit; 
a trick, fraud, artifice. Obs. (Cf. Art 14,) 

97X Blitkl. Horn, 19 pst he os gescylde wib pa pusendlican 
cimftas deofies costunga. 0 1233 Leg, Kath. ssype feont. , 
bimong alle his crokinde creftes, X363 Lancl. P, PI. A. xi. 
21 pat suche craftes cunnen to counseil beop i-clept. X336 
Pilgr, Perf, (W, de W. 1531) 308 All the subtyl craftes and 
sore temptacyons of our spirituaU aduersary, 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng, yiks. 1738 II. p8 An old craft of the Clergy to 
secure their Church- Lands. 1686 Burnet Trav, ii, (1730) 
lo^That being one of the Crafts of the Italian Priests. 

ni. 1 6 . The learning of the schools, scholar- 
ship. b. (with a and ^Z) A branch of learning 
or knowledge, a science. The seven crafts', the 
‘ seven arts ’ of the mediseval Universities ; see 
Abt 7 . Obs. 

c X205 Lay. xop23 On bocken heo cu 9 e godne erseft. Ibid. 
30493 An dare pe com from Spaine . . feole craftes he cu€e. 
a X3as Leg, Kath. 522 FiM scolmeistres, of alle pe creftes 
fiet derc ah to cunnen. axgon Cursor M. 4647 (Cott.) pe 
seuen craftes all he can. 0 1400-30 A lexander 33 Pe pasage 
of beplanettis, pe poyntes & pe sygnes. pai warepe kiddest 
of pat craft knawyn in paire tyme. 2483 Cath. Angl. 79 A 
Crafte, ars liberalis, sciencta [etc.], 2330 Palsgb. eio/i 
Crafte of roultyplyeing, alguenemie. 

IV. A branch of skilled work. 

6. An art, trade, or profession requiring special 
skill and knowledge ; a manual art, a Handi- 
craft; sometimes applied to any business, calling, 
or profession by which a livelihood is earned. 

C897 K. AliraED Gregory’s Past. L 24 Se erseft pses 
laieowdomes biS craeft ealra ciaefta. egoo Basda's Hist. iv. 
xiii, Seo peod Sone or®ft ne cu 3 e 3 ®s fisono^es. 17x040 
Rule St, Beiiet 94 For ingehide his craftes. 1340 Ayetw. 


178 Wone make)? maister, ase hit ssewep me pise opre 
cieftes, c 1386 Chaucek Millet’s T. 3 Of his craft he was a 
carpenter. 1463 Bu-ry Wdls (Camden)_ 34 Prentys to _a 
craft. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclvii. 336 Aboute this 
tyme the craft of enpryntynge was fyrst founde in Magunce 
in Almayne, 1533 Hervet Xetiophotis Househ. (1768) 14 
Suche craftes, as be called handy craftes, they be veiy ab- 
iecte and vile, and lyttel regarded and estemed, 1611 
Bible Acts xviii. 3 And because hee was of the same craft, 
he abode with them. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 31 f 12 
He has attempted at other times the crafts of the shoe- 
maker, tinman, plumber, and potter. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cotig, (1876) II. vii. 120 Famous for his skill in the gold- 
smith’s aaft. 1883 A. W. Ward Dickens hi. 67 Political 
jouinalism proper is a craft of which very few men. .become 
masters by intuition. 

b. Spec. The occupation of a hunter or spoits- 
man, as in the craft of the Woodcraft. 

Gentle craft : now often applied to Angling; foimerly, a 
denomination of Shoe-making : see Gentle. 

14M Bk. St. Albans E vjb, Yowre craftis lei be kydde: 
And do as I yow bydde, 1330 Palsgu^ 210/1 Ciafte of 
huntyng, uenerie. 2843 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 74 A 
spot.. known to lovers of the ‘gentle craft' as Sproustoii 
Dub. 1B71 Freeman Norm. Cong, (1876) IV. xiiii. 230 
Fond as William was of the craft of the woods. 

C. fig. (Cf. busutess.) 

ci374Chaucer^»f/. ^ Arc. 88 But he was double in loue 
. . And subtil in that crafte ouer any wight, c 1450 T. a Kern- 
pis' Imit. II. viii. 48 It is a crafte, a man to be conuersant wip 
ihesu. 1490 Caxton {title) The Arte and Crafte to know 
■well to Dye. 1336 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) i^a We 
were but as seruauntes bouude to lerne y= ciofte of y“ 
exercyse of vertues. 2821 Byron Mar. Fal. iv. i, To . . 
slay i’ the dark too — Fie, Bertram 1 that was not a craft for 
thee ! 1861 Tulloch Eng. Pitrii. 1 . 40 Their theology was 
a craft at which they were marvellous adepts. 

7 . concr. A trade or profession as embodied in 
its practitioners collectively; the membeis of a 
trade or handicraft as a body; an association of 
these ; a trade’s union, guild, or ‘ company 
136a Langl. P. pi. a. Piol. 101 Taillours, tanneris & 
toickeris bo]]e, Masons, minours and mony otiei craftes. 
1386 Petit, London Mercers in Rolls of Pari. III. 223 Of us 
togydre of the Meicerye, or othei craftes. <1x386 Chaucer 
CooBs T. 2 Of a ciaft of vitaillers was he. 1483 in Eng. 
Gilds That the said ciafte and Mistere [of Bakeis] sliall 
..hold and kepe ther ffest of thej^e solempnite of tlieyie 
Biotberhede. 1336 Chron. Gr. Friars (zBsa) 43 The mayor, 
aldermen, & xij. ciaffttes. .theys rode, & all the lest of the 
craffies went in their barges. . to Westmyster. 2607 Shaks. 
Cor, TV, vi. 118 You haue made faire hands, You and your 
Crafts. 1833 Alison Hist, Europe I. ii. | 66 They , . pro- 
posed to abolish all incorporations, crafts, faculties, appren- 
ticeships, and lestrictions of every kind. 

b, spec. The craft', the brotherhood of Free- 
masons. 

c S430 Freemasonry 4B But mason schulde never won other 
calle, Withynne the craft amonghs hem alle, Ny soget, ny 
seruand. xtox Scot, Leader 6 Nov. 4/1 It was agreed . . 
that the craft at large should have an opportunity of pre- 
senting. .a bust of the Grand Master. 

c. Sc. = Craftsman: used of shoemakers. 

_ 1830 J, Struthers Autobiog, Poet. Wks. 1 . 38 The remain- 
ing five were all regularly bred crafts. Ibid. 97 What 
among the brethren of the birse is called a ready cimt. 

1 8. Man of craft : one skilled in any crafl or 
ait ; a. a Cbaftsmah, a tradesman ; b. one 
skilled in occult or magic ait. Obs. (Now = 
crafty man.') 

rx373 Lay Folks Mass Bk, (MS. B.) 371 Marchandes, 
men of craft, and tilmen. 13B9 in Eng. Gilds 23 Alle trewe 
tyliers and men of craft, 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 113 
Men of crafte and commune peple dwellede in the thrydde 
. .circuite of the walles. 1483 Cath. AngL 80 A man of 
Crafte, artifex ^ui suam artein exercet, 1737 De Foe 
Syst. Magic i. ill. 63 Recommending themselves for men of 
craft, pretending to tell fortunes, calculate nativities [etc.]. 
Ibid. I. vii. 186 The Devil and those men of craft. 

V. Applied to boats, ships, and fishing re- 
quisites. 

[These uses were probably colloquial with watermen, 
fishers, and seamen some time befoi e they appeared in print, 
so that the history is not evidenced ; but the expression is 
probably riliptical, sense g being= vessels of small ciaft, i.e. 
small trading vessels, or of small seaman's art, and sense 10 
ssrequisites of the fisherman’s craft. It is not impossible 
that the latter was the earlier : cf. quot. 1704 in 10. The 
want in English of any general collective term for all sorts 
of ‘vessels for water carriage' naturally made creft a use- 
ful stop-gap.] 

9. a. collect, (constr. as^/.) Vessels or boats. 
(a.) orig. only in the expression small 

trading vessels, boats, lighters, etc. 

1672-3 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr, (1878] 75 Only 
ketches and such small craft to attend the fieete and fire 
ships. 1699 Hacke Roberts Voy. Levant 34 There is good 
lying for small Craft. 2703 Dampier Voy. III. 53 A Place of 
great Trade . . and abundance of small Craft, tliat only run 
to and fro on this Coast. X796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
730 They employ 3000 sail of small craft in this fisnery. 
1884 Pall Mall G, 21 Oct. 1/2 The want of efficiency of our 
navy [in], .what are known as small craft, that is to say, the 
classes of sloops, gunvessels and gun-boats, 

(b.) Hence, without small, in same sense ; later, 
in the general sense of vessels of all kinds for water 
carriage and transport. 

X769 Falconer DzW. MarineixTBepi, Crei/i, a gen&Ta-l name 
for all sorts of vessels employed to load or discharge mer- 
chaut-ships, or to carry along-side, or return the stores of 
men of war : such are lighters, hoys, barges, pratnes, See, 
X793 Smeatoh Edystone L. § 103 A tiansport buoy of a 
size proportioned to our sort of craft and service. 1809 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 370 We aie much in want 
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of ciaft here. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix. 332 
The light craft: of those days. 1879 Cassell's Techu, Edtic, 
IV. 315/1 The salt is prepared.. at Northwich, and.. sent 
by craft to Liverpool for shipment. 1870 Daily News 12 
5/3 To arm such craft heavily would be to interfere 
materially with their speed and navigation. 

b. (with a and j>L) A smdl vessel or boat; 
any sailing or floating vessel. 

177s Falck Day's Diviitg Vess, 51 Four crafts are to be 
moored at equal distances. 1835 Marbyat Pirate 73 The 
sea-breeze has caught our craft ; let them . . see that she 
does not foul her anchor, 1871 J. Miller. Sojigs Italy 
(1878) 35 These crafts they are narrow enough. 1885 Act 
4870 c. 76 § 29 The term ‘ vessel’ shall include any. . 
skin, dingey, shallop, punt, canoe, raft, or other craft. 

10 . collect. Implements used in catching or kill- 
ing fish ; in mod. use chiefly in Whale-fishery : see 
quot. 1887. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 163/1 Craft is any kind of 
Nets or Lines to catch Fish with. X694 Collect. Sea. Late 
Voy. I. (17x1) 1 Set out . . with provision of Craft to take 
Fish, and Fowls, a Seyne Net, and hooks and lines, and 
iis^igs, and harping Irons. 1699 Damfier Voy. 11 . in. 55 
It IS a mighty strong Fish, so that the Fishing-Ciaft must 
be very strong to take them. X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Craft, is a Sea word signifying all manner of Lines, Nets, 
Hooks, &c. which serve for Fishing ; and because those 
that use the Fishing Trade use Small Vessels, .they call all 
such little Vessels Small Craft. X887 Fisheries of ll.S. v. II. 
241 The harpoons, hand-lances, and boat-spades, are usually 
called ‘craft', and the other implements 'gear*. 

VI. 11 . Comb, (in senses 6-7) craft-brother, 
one of the same craft or trade; craft -guild, a 
guild of workmen of the same craft or trade; craft- 
warden, the warden of a craft-guild. 

X837 Carlyle Fr. Rea. iv. iv, His sli^t-built comrade 
and craft-bi other. 1870 L. Brent amo in Eno. Gilds p. cxvi. 
The oldest German charter referring undoubtedly to a 
Ciaft-Gild is that of a Cologne ’Hovers’ Gild. 1887 
Athemeum 31 Dec. 889/3 The very plausible theory that 
the Scottish craft-guilds were modelled on those of the 
Hanseatic . , towns. X856 Froude Hist. Ettg, 1 . 50 The 
‘craft-wardens’ of the various fellowships ..were levying 
excessive fees on the admission of apprentices. 

12. -craft is also the second element in many 
compounds, e.g. Kandicrnhh, Kinocbapt, Pbiest- 
OBAPT, Statbobapo!, Watbboeapt, Witohobaet, 
etc., q.v. 

+ Craft, o. Obs. [f, Ceapt sb.'\ 

1 . trails. ? To attain, win. rare. 

cxgxS SiiOBEiiAM 2 Onnelhe cieft eny that stat, Ac some 
crefteth that halve. Hid. 157 God made mannes schefte, 
That ylke I03 al for to crafte. 

2 . ? To make or devise skilfully, rare. 

^ C 1420 Pallad. on Husb, i. 428 Have a cisterne . .Let crafte 
it up ^leasaunt as it may suffice. 

3 . intr. To use crafty devices, act craftily. 

I5a6-x553 [see Crafting]. 1330 Palsgr. 500/2 , 1 se hy that 

thou doest but crafte with me. <11572 Knox Hist. Ref, 
Wks. 1846 I. 257 Whill that the Quein begane to craft. 
1587 Gascoigne Hearbes, etc, Wks. 82 And const thou 
craft to flatter such a frende ? 

4 . nonce-use. To exercise one’s craft, make a job 
of it. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. IV. vi. X18 You haue made faire hands, 
You and your Crafts, you have crafted faire. 

Craft, -er. Sc. dial. f. Ckopt, -bb. 

+ Cra'fted,7!>/^.«. [f. Ceapt o.+-bdI.] Craftily 
or cunningly devised. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch, B iij b, Honyed colours of 
retoiycke or of crafted phylosophye. 

Cra'ftedness. Possession of a handicraft. 

1887 W. Robinson In Bad Hands II. 185 Let honest, 
homy-handed craftedness take precedence of science. 

Crafter, -est, obs. compar. and superl.of Cbapty. 
+ Cra'fbfal, a. Obs.~o [f. Ceapt j 3 .-t--pui.] 
Skilful. Hence Cxa’ftftiUy adv., skilfully. 

c 1308 Sat. PeofU ^Kildare xv. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 pe 
best dark. .Craftfullich makid )iis bastun. 

Cra'ftihood. rare, [f, Cbapty a. + -hood.] 
Ciaftiness, cunning, ciaft. 

_ 1827 C. J. Palmer Diary (xBg2) 53 Pretended miracles hav- 
ing by the craftihood of the Priests been worked at his tomb. 

T Cra'ffcilicll, a. Obs. rare—\ [f. Cbapty + 
-lic/t, -LY 1 .] Skilful, skilfully wrought. 

c 1308 Sat. People Kildare x. in E. E. P. (1862) 154 He 
was a clerk ] 7 at wrochete )iis craftilich werke. 

Craftily (kru ftili), c^v. Forms : l oreeftis- 
Ifoe, 4 orafbilik, -liobe, -lyohe, -li, 4-6 crafty- 
ly, eraftely, 4- craftily, [f. Cbapty + -ly 2 ; the 
bpelling crciftely perh. sometimes stands for the 
parallel Cbaptly.] 

1 . Skilfully, cleverly : see Cbapty s. arch. 

[(Tgoo Bsedds Hist. iv. xix. (1891] 334 Seo beafodstow 

wundor crseftijlice «worht aeteowde.] C1050 Gloss in 
Wr.-Wulcker 402/21 Faire crseftisliee. a 1300 Cursor if. 
150 tCott.) 0 salamon )?e wis, How craftilik [u.r. craftili, 
ciafteli] he did iustis. CX386 Ckaucer MatiqfLavIs T. 
Piol. 48 On metres and on rymyng ciaftely. cx4oo 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 42 ]>e dures er of duresse, craftily 
made. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 40 Many are 
which others can counsayle eraftely. 1^9 Coverdale 
Erasm. Par. 1 Pet. 8 Wyues '. . with their heare craftyly 
hioyded. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. ii. hi. .^r, I haue drunke but 
one Cup to night, and that was craftily qualLfled too. X883 
Punch 8 Sept, iis/i A craftily-prepared salad- 

2 . In bad sense : Cunningly, artfully, wilily. 

X509-X0 Acts Hen. VIII, c 6 Preamb , Craftely feyned 

and forged infoimacioiis. 1550 Crowley IVay to Wealth 


168 If thou haue not craftely vndernuned him. X628 
Wither BrU. Rememi. v. 1387 So craftily a bait was laid. 
X7X0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes v. 276 The Conqueror, .craftily 
put them under the same Title. 1884 Church Bacon ii. 43 
They were playing cautiously and craftily. 

t Cra'ftiman. Obs. Forms: 4-5 crafti man, 
4-6 crafty man, 5 oraftiman, craftyman. [The 
phrase crafty man, subseq. written as one word.] 

1 . One who pursues a handicraft ; a craftsman. 

f X350 Will. Palenie 16S1 In jie kechene . . am crafti men 
manye. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. ni. 218 Craftes men [a.r. 
crafty men] craueji Meede for heore prentys. X382 WvcLir 
I Kings vii. 14 A crafti man of metal., to doo al werk of 
metal, c X450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 565/42 Artificialis, a 
craftiman. 1488 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 9 § i Certeyn crafty- 
men named Hatmakers and Kapmakers. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 23 The plowman, and generally euery 
crafty man. xgso J . Coke Evg. 4 Fr. Heralds § 70 (1877) 
80 Lynen wevers and handy craftesmen of Gaunte. .fought a 
great battayle. .nolytell honourto the crafty men of Gaunte. 

Jig. Artificer. 

1382 WvcLiF Heb, xi. 10 A dte . . whos crafty man and 
m^er is God. 

Craftiness (kra-ftines). [f. Cbapty + -HESS.] 
The quality of being crafty. 

+ 1 . Skilfulness, cleverness; aptitude in a handi- 
craft. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Para. 100 Craft3messe, industria, 

2 . Artfulness in deceiving or overreaching. 

X483 Act I Rich. Ill, c. 13 They, .of their Craftiness use 
to bring no more hider. 1^26 Tinoale i Cor. iii. 10 He 
compaseth the wyse in their craftynes. X598 F. Mercs 
PaJLl. Tamia 281 When cheating and craftines is counted 
the cleanest wit. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 1. 97 Thoughts 
of politic craftiness arose. X865 Dickens Mnt, Fr. ni. v, 
Its old simplicity of expr^ion got masked by a certain 
ciaftiness. 

t Cra’ftiuff, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Crapt v. + -ihgJ.] 
Crafty or artfiU dealing ; using crafty devices. 

x5a6 Skelton MagityJ. 707 Craftynge & haftynge con- 
tryved is. 1534 Whitinton Tnllyes Offices iii. (1540) 142 
The lawestaketh away craftyng oneway, andphylosophers 
another way. 1555 Bonner Necess. Doctr. F v, Thys ad- 
versarye of mankynde . . never ceased questioning and craft- 
ynge with the woman. 

tCra'ffcious, -ose, a. Ohs. rare. [app. f. 
Cbapty -h (Romanic suffix) -ous : it may, however, 
be of like formation to righteous OE. riktwis^ 

1 . Skilful, artistic. 

c X4^gPzcocK RePr. Xh ix. 198 Her beldingis and her othere 
Craftiose doingis. 

2 . Engaged in a handicraft. 

e X449 Plcock Repr. iv. v. 450 Craftiose men and Mar- 
chaundis. 

Hence f Cra-ftiously adv., skilfully. 

14. .Prase Legends in AugliaVlll. ie,Tlvi Precyous clo)>es 
or craftyously coloured. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 
I. 93 In Athenis. .all science was kennit craftiuslie. 

Craftless (kra'fUes), a. [-less.] Without 
craft, unskilled in any art; without cunning, 
cxooo ^LFRic Voc. In Wr.-Wulcker 1x8/25 Expers, in- 
docius, dselleas, net craeftleas. 15x5 Barclay Egloges iii. 
(15,70) C ij/4 Some craftles fooles. X650 Jer. Taylor Holy 
Living {vjvi) 268 Craftless and innocent people. 

t Cra’ftly, a. Obs. [f. Ceapt sb, + -ly 1 : cf. 
OHG. hrafilth, G. hrejmeh^ a. Artificial ; b. 
Skilful, ingenious ; e. Crafty, cunning. 

a xaoo Byrhtferih in Anglia VIII, 317 Vulgaris vel arti- 
flcales dies est );aet by 3 ceorlisc daeg ooSe craeftlic. X491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W, de W. 1495) n. 220 b/2 Mete that 
is. .without craftly sauer as fruytes, herbes & rotys. X509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 117 A great whele made by craftly 
G,eometry. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 10 b, By 
his craftly fraudes to deceyue men. 

tCra'fbly, adv. Obs. [f. Cbapt sb. + -LY^: 
cf. OHG. krc^ltcho, OS. craftUco. See also craftely 
under Ceaptily.] Craftily, skilfully, cunningly. 
c xm^SnppL jElfnc's Voc , in Wr.-Wulcker x'j^jip Affaire, 
crseftlice uel smicere. c X250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2549 Bute if we 
craftt]Iike hem for-don. c X350 WiU, Paleme 3828 William 
. . cumfort hem craftli with his kinde speche. 1432-50 tr. H^- 
den [Rolls) I. 225 pe ymage of Venu.s al naked . . was so 
craftliche made J>at [etc]. 1569 Sanford Agrippa xcvii. 

169 Redier craftly to deceiue then plainely to trie out the 
truthe. 

t Cra*fbmau. Obs. =Cbaptsmah. 

X415 Proclam, in York Myst. Introd, 34 All maner of 
Craftmen. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 32 Craftmens 
coonnine he marckt with woonder amazed. 

Craftmanship (kia-ftmsenjip). [f. prec. + 

-SHIP.] =Cbaptsm:ahship. 

X839C arlyle Chartism iii (1858) 16 Let a man honour his 
crafmanship. i88x Academy 20 Aug 13s With fairly 
coiMetent craftmanship. X882 J. Payne iooi Nights II. 
Sx 'The doings of men are divided into four categories, 
government, commerce, husbandty, and craftmansliip. 

+ Cra'ftS'Child. Sc. Obs. rare. pi. -cbilder. 
A craftsman’s apprentice or lad. 

xs6i Dmmal ofOccurr. 66 The provest and bailjes sould 
discharge all maner of actiouns quhilk thaj had aganes the 
saidis craftischilder in ony tyme bygone. 

Craftsman (kra'ftsmsn). Forms: 4-6 craftes, 
craftis man, (4 craftus, exaftise man, 5 craf bies- 
man), 5-6 craftis-, craftys-, craftesmau, 6-7 
exaftes-, orafts-man, 6- craftsman. [Orig. two 
words in syntactical relation : cf. tradesman ] 

1 . A man who practises a handicraft ; an artificer, 
artisan. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. in. aiS Alle kunne craftes men. 


Ibid, VII. 63 Alle kunnes craftus men. 2382 Wyclif i Chron 
xxii. 15 Many craftise men, luasouns and leyers, and craf- 
tisemen of trees, and of alle craftis. 2467 in Er^. Gilds (1870) 
388 Eny ciaftiesman, artificer or other. 1549 ContpL Scot. 
xvii. 150 Ane pure mecanyk craftis man. 1630 R. Johnson’s 
Kitigd, 4 Commw, 133 The Merchant livetn obscurely, the 
Tradesman penmiously, and the Craftsman in drudgerie. 
1742 CoL Rec. Pennsylv, IV. 544 The Craftsmen have pro- 
claimed aloud that their privileges were in Danger. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th, iii. § 43 The commonest fisherman or 
craftsman who was a hearer of the Apo->tles, 

2 . transf. and fig. +• a. Maker, artificer, inventor, 
contiiver. Obs, 

138a WvcLir Wisd, xiii. i Thai . . lie . . knewen who was 
craftis man. X494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 299 The kynge sayd . 
in game, ‘ I am a wonder craftesmau, for I hane made a 
newe erle of an olde bysshop’. ^6x_T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. IV. 122 Such a presence of (Sirist in the Saciament, 
as the craftesmen of the Court of Rome haue fayned. 

b. =Abtist 7. 

1876 Morris Sigurd iii. 224 A picture deftly painted by 
the craftsmen over the sea. 2877 Dowuen Shaks. Prim. 
V. 58 Shakespere was learning his trade as adramatic crafts- 
man. 

3 . Comb., as craftsinanlike adj. 

1881 Academy ii June 433 Craftsmanlike skill. 

Cra’ffcsmausnip. [f. prec. -f - ship.] The per- 
formance or occupation of a craftsman ; skill in 
clever or artistic work ; skilled workmanship. 

a 2652 Brome Queene's Exek. ir. Wks. 1873 III. 475 Now 
take &y piece of craftsmanship again. x88i S. Colvin hi 
Macm. Mag, XLIII. 238/1 The poetry of Mr, Tennyson . 
will., interest and impress [the student] by choice and bril- 
liant qualities of craftsmanship. 1884F. WEDMOREin Fortn, 
Rev. Ja.n. 68 The patient craftsmanship of the engraver. 

b. more generally : Exercise of craft or art. 

i88x Saintsbury Dryden 61 The consummate craftsman- 
ship with which he could throw himself into the popular 
feeling of the hour. 

Crafbsmaster (kra’ftsmastsj). arch. Forms: 
a. 6 craftes. Drafts maistex, craftes-, craftsmais- 
ter, 6-7 craftes, crafts master, orafts-master, 
-msister, craftesmaster, 6-9 craftsmaster ; fl. 
6 craftmaister. [Oiig. two words craftes master 
in syntactical construction.] 

1 . One who is master of Ms ciaft ; usually 

one skilled or proficient in a (specified) practice or 
occupation, an adept. 

+ a. orig. With possessive ; His Iptcl) craji's 
master', i.e. mastei of his (etc.) craft. Obs. 

15x3 Sir T. More Rich, III, Wks. 52/1 Suttell folkes, and 
su^ as weie their ciaftemaisters in the handling of suche 
wicked deuises. 2597 Shakb. 2 Hen. IV, iii. ii. 297 Hee ib 
not his Crafts-mastei jhee doth not doe it right i6ooHolland 
Livy VI. xxxvi. 242 Sextius and Licinius.. being their own 
craftbmasters knew, .how to manage. 1659 B. Harris Pat i- 
vaPs Iron Age 255 He was ah eadyiiis Crafts-master in War. 
2697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 1 U709) 3z Those who were 
not brought up.to it, seldom prove their Crafts-master, 

b. without possessive, as single woid. 

Grimalde Cicero's Offices (1556) 115 Of arts none can 
perfitelie judge, but the craftsmaster. 2607 Tofsell Ser- 
pents (16081 638 A Bee is.. the only crafts-master of hony- 
maklng. 2675 J. SmrK Chr, Relig. Appeal u. 4 [.Satan] 
the Craftsmaster of our Errour, 2841 Lane A rab. Nts. 
HI. 584, I am a Craftsmaster; I have no equal in this city ; 
but no one is shaved at my shop because I am a poor man. 

+ 2 , A master of craft (in the bad sense) ; a per- 
son of consummate craftiness or cunning. Obs. 

2572 Golding Cahnn on Ps. To Rdr. 5 The craftmaisters 
of the Court sought . . to bury the undeserved bludshed of the 
giltles, in the untrue slannder of the holy Martirs. a 1734 
North Exam, i. ii. § x6o And was not the Eail a Crafts- 
master to set his Jackall to get a Sum of Money if he could. 

Crafbs woman (km ftswnmm). rare. A wo- 
man engaged in a handicraft ; a female artificer. 

2886 A theumum 4 Sept. 3x^/1 A craftswoman was rated 
like a craftsman, thus : ‘ .Ainicia Gudhale, Webster, vjrf.’ 

Crafty (kra-fti), a. Foims: i orseftig, 3 creefbi, 
crefti, orefty, 3-4 crafti, 4 oraftye, krafty, 
(? oaxfti, carfty), 6-7 craftie, 4- crafty ; 4 comf. 
crafteer, crafter; superl. craftest. [Common 
Tent. : OE. erseftig ~ OS. craftag, -ig, OHG. 
chrefiig, MHG. kreftic, G. kra/tig, Dii. krachtig, 
ON. kroptugntsong ; deriv. oicr^ji, kraft, Ceabt : 
see -Y. The original Teutonic sense ‘ strong, 
powerful ’ scarcely appears in Eng.] Having or 
characterized by (Jbabt. 

■j* 1 . Strong, powerful, mighty. Obs, rare. 

C893 K. iELFBED Oros, I. X, Swa eaime wif and swa 
aljieodge haefdongegan lione erseftgestan dsel, l>ises mid- 
danseardes. 2340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 908S ] 7 a waides., 
Er mare crafty and stiang }ian any kan neven. 

2 . Skilful, dexteious, clever, ingenious, a. Of 
persons or their faculties, etc. arch, and dial. 

972 BlickL Horn. 49 Men. .]ie on sepigum };ingum erseftig 
sy. c 2205 Lay. 22892 A crafti Weoic-inan, c 2275 O, E. 
Misc. 92 peos crefty clerkes pat vpe bok rede, a 2300 Cw- 
sor it. 8733 (Cott.) Sna wis was neuer nan ; Ne crafteer 
[v. r. crafter] in were of hand. Ibid. 5898 (Fairf.) pe 
craftest [v. r, craftiest] of his iogelours. 2447 Bokenham 
Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 Aftyr the scole of the crafty 
clerk Galfryd. c 1540 Pilgr. T. 425 in Thynne Auimadv. 
App. i. To mark the crafty wyttis That on both the 
partis bath set there delitis. 2652 Hobbls Leviath, i. 
xi. 69 Tliey that suppose themselves wise, or crafty. 2792 
Essay on Shooting (ed. e) 249 The most crafty and best 
trained dog. 2876 Morris iv. 382 His crafty hands 

are busy, and the harp is murmuring yet. 1S77 Holderttess 
Gloss,, Crefty, skilful, ingenious. 
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i" b. Of things, actions, etc. : Showing skill or 
cleverness ; skilfully wrought, Obs. 

aiooo ByrhiferUi iu AnsUct VIII, 321 To ]fiam iungum 
tnunecum heora clldhad habbaS abis^od on crseftisum 
bocum. e'X205 Lay. 10355 pe vfenen he makede scid wal 
wunder ane cneftle. £1386 Chaucer Can. Ycom. P>ol. ^ 
T. 700 This dUcipllne, and this crafty science, a 1400-50 
Alexander 3665 A foure hundreth postis, With craft! coro- 
nals and dene. 1500 Barclay Skyf of Folys (1874) II. 274 
The crafty Poesye of excellent virgyll. 1599 Shaks. Muck 
Ado III. i 22 Of this matter is httle Cupids crafty arrow made. 

3 . In bad sense (the current use) : a. Of persons 
or tlieir faculties, etc. : Skilful in devising and 
carrying out underhand or evil schemes ; cunning, 
artful, wily. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeouu ProL ^ T. 102 Sin that he is 
so crafty and so sly. ? a 1400 Chester PL (Shaks. Soc.) 219 
Thou craftye knave. 15^34 Tindale 2 Cor. xii. 16, 
I was crafty, and toke yon with eile. X659 B, Harris 
ParivitTs Iron. Age 163 Where the most crafty Cheats 
are held the best Politicians. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. 
XYxviii. 27a The weak would, .be at the mercy of the strong 
and the i^orant of the crafty. 1853 Miss Yonge Cameos 
II. i. 2 Robert d’ Artois grew to man’s estate, crafty, courtly, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous, 
b. Of actions, etc. : Showing craft or cunning. 
a 1225 yicliana 34 WiCe me from his [devil’s] laS ant wiS 
his crefti crokes. 15x2 Act ^ Hen. VIII, c. 17 § 2 Feyned 
suggestions and crafty Sutys unto his Grace m^e. 1595 
Shaks. fokn iv. i. 53 Nay, you may thinke my loue was 
craftieloue, And call it cunning. lyaaSEWELAfix/. Quakers 
(1795) II. IX. 420 This craftj' trick. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Kug. III. 710 Had not his crafty schemes been disconcerted. 

4 . Comb., as crafiy-luaded adj. ; t orafty-siok 
a,, feigning sickness. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, Induct. 37 Where Hotspurres 
Father, old Northumberland, Lyes crafty sicke. xdio A. 
Cooke Pope yoan in Has-l. Mtse. (Malh.) IV. 55 A tale, de- 
vised long after by some crafty-headed hereticks. 

Crafyshe, obs. f. Cbatpish. 

Crag (kraeg'l, jd.l Forms ; 3- crag, 3-8 
oragg, (4 kragge), 4-7 cragge, (5 ^ dial, crack) ; 
iS. 4-6 Sc. crage, 6- Sc. oraig (kr%). [app. of 
Celtic origin : cf. Ir. and Gael, creag^ Manx creg, 
creggy Welsh craty rock. None of these, however, 
exactly gives the Eng. crag, cragg, found in norli. 
dial, already before 1300, and app. of ancient use 
in the local nomenclature of the north of England 
and Scottish Lowlands. The mod. Sc. craigcomti 
nearer in its vowel to the Celtic form ; but it is app. 
a later development from an earlier crag (found in 
14-1 5th c.); cf. Sc. naig=nagy etc. 

The relations of the Celtic words themselves are obscure. 
W. cmxyis not the corresponding form to Ir. and Gael, creag, 
which would require crech in Welsh. W. has also carreg, 
OW, carrvce, a stone Sometimes also, a rock), Irish carmig, 
01. carriie, rock, rocky headland, anglicixed (arrieki\ 

1 . A steep or precipitous rugged rock. 

0x300 Cursor M. 9885 (Cott.) pis castel ,,es hei sett 
a yon pe crag [v r. cragg]. c 13S0 WtlL Paleme 2240 pat 
witty werwolf, kouchid him vnder a kragge. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce VI. 211 Betuixe ane hye crag and the se. £1470 
Henry Wallace vii. 847 The Irland folk. .On craggis clam. 
X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 293 In ane craig that callit is 
the Bas. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay’s Argenis 306 Nor, .was 
there any,. way to climbe vp those cragges. 1681 Cotton 
World. Peak 76 Bleak Craggs, and naked Hills, 1786 Gil- 
pin Ohs. Pict. Beauty, Cttnibrld. (2788) II. 228 The bare sides 
of these lofty craggs on the right. 2793 Burns Duncan 
Gray ii, Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig. 2806 GazeiieerScot. 
37X The awful and picturesque rocks called Minto craigs. 
284a Tennyson 'Break, break, break' iv, Break, hre^, 
break. At the foot of thy crags, O Sea ! 
b. Crag and tail ( Geol.) : see quot. 

1850 W. B. Clarke Wreck ofFccoorite 217 The.. island 
. .presenting the form of what is usually called ‘ crag and 
tail ’ — i. e, heing rocky and precipitous on one side and 
gradually slopii^ to the water’s edge on the other, 2865 
Page Haridbk. Geol, Terms, Crag and T <Jt^(properly ' craig 
Md tail ’), applied to a form of Secondary hills common 
in Britain, where a bold precipitous front is exposed to the 
west or north-west, and a sloping declivity towards the east 
The phenomenon ..is evidently the result of the currents of 
the Drift epoch. 

2 . A detached or projecting rough piece of rock. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 per lies in ilke a hauen 

many grete cragges of stane. 1470^5 Malory Arthur vm. 
xxxiv. He lepte oute and fylle vpon the crackys in the see. 
2655 J. Webb Stone-Hengpyr.^ 150 One only rude Row of 
broken Craggs about the Base of the Tumulus. 2760-72 tr. 
yuars 4. Ulwds Voy, (ed. 3I II, vii. xiv. 160 A crag of it [a 
mountain] being,, struck from it by a flash of liEftitning. 
2786 Gilpin Obs. Pict, Beauty, Curnbrld, I. 193 Many of 
them are covered, like the steeps of Helvellin, with a con- 
tinued pavement of craggs. 
b. Applied lo a curling-stone. 

1789 D. Davidson Thoughts on Seasons 16 Then tattled 
up the rocking crag. 

to. As a material : Rock. Ok. rare. 

2482 Fasten Lett. No. 861 III. 285, Ibequeth to Katerine 
his wiff . . a stoon morter of cragge. [This, although from 
Norfolk, can hardly belong to 3.] 

3 . A local name for deposits of shelly sand found 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and used for 
manure; applied in Geol. to the Pliocene and 
Miocene strata lo which these deposits belong, 
called, in order of age, the Coralline Crag, Red 
Crag, and Mammaliferous or Norwich Crag. 

[It IS doubtful whether this is the same word ; the con- 
iievion is pot obvious,) 


*735 J* Kirby Suffolk Trav. (1764) 77 In Levington. .was 
dug the first Crag or Shell, that has been found so^ useful 
for improving of Land. 17^ Gen. Mag. June 282 There is 
in Suffolk a manure which the farmere call cragg. 1797 A. 
VouNG Agric. Suffolk 77 An experiment on shell marie 
from Woodbridge-side, called there, crag. 2838 G. A Man- 
TELL World. Geol. (18481 1 . 223 In England a very interest- 
ing assemblage of pliocene and miocene strata . is called the 
Crag ; a piovincial term, signifying giavel. Ibid 224 Coral- 
line or lowermost Crag. TS&^Lyell s Elem. Geol. wsw (ed. 4) 
i6o The Red Crag .. often lests immediately on the 
London clay, as in the county of Essex, 
atirib. 2735 T. Kirby Suffolk Trav. (2764) 78 Whoever 
looks into any of these Cragg-Pitts cannot but observe how 
they lie Layer upon Layer. 1833 Dn la Beche Geol Man, 
220 Sections of the ciag strata. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age 
App. S2X It is a crag-fossiL 2885 LyelVs Eletrt. Geol. xiii. 
(ed 4) 167 The commonest of the Crag shells. 

4. Comb., as crag-built, -cartien, -covered adjs., 
crag-hawk, -platform, -work, etc.; crag-fast a,, 
said of a sheep which in climbing among crags 
gets into a position whence it can neither ascend 
nor descend. 

c 1440 Protnp Parv. 100 Crag^tone [P. crag stone], rupa, 
scopnla, ceptao, saxum. 1807 Byron Ho. Idleness, * W/teri 
I roved' if. As I felt when a boy on _the craR-cover’d wild. 
2822 Shelley Prorneth. Unb, ni. iii. 122 'The crag-built 
desarts of the barren deep. 183a Tfnnysom Pal. Art ii, 
A huge crag-platform. 287a — Gareth ^ L. 2272 In letters 
like to those, .crag-carven o’er the sti earning Gelt, i86x 
Neale Eccl. Dalmatia 110 Crag-hawks wheeling. . 
round the peaks. 1886 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 4/2 The sheep 
. .along the rock ledges, seek the freshest grass. And m 
search of this they sometimes become crag-fast. iS^Ibid. 
3 . 4 .ug 5/2 Asteep descent covered with screes, but. .theie is 
little or no crag-work. 

tCraig (kraeg), Ohs. exc. Sc. and dial. 
Forms : a. 4-5 crage, *5-8 crag, 'j cragg, 
7-8 cragge ; % Sc. 6 kraig, 6-8 craige, 7 
craigge, 6- oraig (kr^g). [Chiefly northern ; in 
Sc. from 14th c., and may be older. It coire- 
sponds to Du. kraag, MDu. craghe (Kilian kraeghe) 
m. and fem., Ger. kragen, MH(j. krage masc., 
EFiis. krage, WFiis. kreage, neck, collar; also 
to Icel. kragi, Norw. and Sw. krage, Da. krave 
collar. 

The WGer. type is *kri^ ; bat the non-appearance of the 
word in the earlier stages of the languages is notable. The 
general opinion of etymologists also is that the Norse and 
Scandinavian words are from German, since they show only 
the secondary sense ’collar’; in that case our word is 
ptoh. from some Low German source : no OE, *cf'aga is re- 
corded, and, if it existed, it could only give Craw q.v.] 

1 . The neck. (Chiefly .Si:., but also north. £ng.) 
c 2375 Barbour Troy-bk. 11. 2926 He his crage straik ewyne 
ine two. c 1470 Henry Wallace ii. 400 Apon the crag with 
his suerd has him tayne. 25x3 Douglas Mneis xi. xv. 151 
Hir sowpil ctag inclynand. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) I. 7 With cumlie craig that wes bayth greit and fair. 
*579 Spenser Skeph. CaL Feb. 83 Like wailefull widdowes 
hangen their crqgs. 2607 Walkington Opt. Glass 235 
Atlas. . would . . bi eake his cragge, x66i K. W. Cortf. Charac , 
Informers (i860) 46 Extending his noddle, and straining his 
crag, 1704 R, Kingston Hist. Man 41, 1 will command 
him to be Hanged by the Cragger’ 2823 Scott Quentin D. vi, 
Were I to bejhanged myself, no other should tie tippet 
about my craig. 1878 Curnbrld. Gloss., Crag, the neck 
or countenance. ' He hang a lang crag when t'liews com’, 

b. The thioat. (So G. kragen.) 

a Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 92 (Jam.) Couthy chiels 

at e'ening meet Their bizzing craigs and mous to weet. 
Mod. Sc. ‘ Pit that ower yer cimg ' [=swallow that], ‘ It’s 
all away down Ciaig’s Close', i. e. swallowed. 

c. The craw or crop of a fowl. dial. 

01825 Forby Voc, E, Anglia, Crag, the craw. sSb^Al- 
viondb. * Huddersf. Gloss., Craig or Craigh, the ciaw, or 
crop of a fowl. 

1 2. A neck of mutton or veal, as a joint, Obs. 
[Cf, Scrag, which appears to be a perversion of 
crag in this sense.] 

2469 Ord. Dk, Clarence in Househ. Ord. (1790) 95 The 
cragges of veele and raoton. 1767 B. Thornton tr. Plautu^ 

I. 327 How I shall chop the cra^ from off the chines. 

3 . Comb, crag-bone (Sc. -bane), the bone of 
the neck, the cervical vertebrie ; crag-cloth (Sc. 
craig-claitji), a neck-doth; crag-end, the neck- 
cnd of a * neck ’ of mutton ; now scrag-end. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace il 54 His crag bayne was brokyn. 
a 16^ Digby Closet Open. 227 A crag-end or two of 
necks of Mutton, 2685 in Depred. Clan Campbell (1816) 
214 Item, twen^ craig-cloaths and cravatts for men. 2714 

J. Walker Suff. Clergy ii. 61/2 ITiat he did eat the Cragg 
Ends of the Neck of Mutton himself, that he might leave 
the Poor the Shoulders. 2725 Cock-laird in Orpheus Caled,, 
Craig-daiths and lug-babs. 

’I'Crag, Obs, rare— \ [A variant of Scrag; 
cf. prec., sense a.] A lean scraggy person. 

* 54 * Udall Erasm, Apoph 131 a, Anaximenes . . had a 
panche fatte and great.. to whome Diogenes came, and 
spake in this inaner, I pray you geue to vs lene craggues 
some bealy to. 

Crag, local, tram. To dress (land) with crag 
(see Crag sb^ 3). 

, 1772 A. Young Farmers Tour B. Eng. II, 276 There 
IS a strong notion, .that the landcan be cragged but once, 
t Crag, 0.2 Obs. or dial. intr. (See quot.) 
2642 Best Farm, Bks. (Smtees) 6oTobawme wheate and 
lyp stubble, .to thatch our jitackes, and then our manner is lo 
mix haver-strawe with it to make it cragge well, that is to 
drawe out and lappe about the ends of the wipses, to keepe 
them fast. 


Craggan (krse’gan). Archn'ol, [ad. Gael, and 
Ir. crogan pot, dish, pitcher, OIr. crocan pot, in 
Welsh, crochan^ A lude earthen pot or vessel, 
such as those made foi domestic use by the inha- 
bitants of the remote Hebrides. 
x88o A. Mitlhfll Past in Present 28 With regard to these 
Ciaggans, there is nothing known in the way of pottery 
morerude. rViu Blackw. Mag.Eaz. 171 Ihe ludeciaggans 
of Tiree, manufactured by the old women of the island, and 
employed for domestic purposes, 

Cragged (krie-ged), a.^ [f- Crag sb.^ -i- -ed 2,] 
Formed into, beset with, or abounding in crags. 
* 57 * J • J OSES Bathes of Bath ii. 10 b, The waters descend- 
ing out of the cragged lockes. 2647 Sprigge Anglia Rcdiv 
IV. iv. (1854) 237 Ihrough a country so ciagged. 1699 L. 
Wafer Voy. (1729) 384 Ciagged ways and dangerous pre- 
cipices. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 115 The 
mountains were lofty, with snowy peaks and cragged sides, 
b. transf. and Jig. Rugged, rough. 

0 x40a Cov. Myst. xli. (Shaks. Soc.) 384 As knave wyth 
this craggyd kuad hym kylle I. 1579 Twyne Phisteke agst. 
Fori. 1, cxx. JSob, A ciagged headlong downefall. 1605 
Camden Rem,, Our English names lunning lough with 
cragged consonants. 1649 Roberts Clams-Bibl. 404 He is 
not lough and cragged, but smooth and polished. 2697 R. 
Veirce Bath Mem. 11. viii. 375 Having, .a shaip and cragged 
Stone in the Right Kidney. 

Cra'gged, a.'^ Also .Sir. oradged, [f. Crag 
sb.i 4 -ED 2.] Chiefly in paiasynlhetic combs. : 
Having a . . . neck, -necked ; as in narrow-craiged. 

2607 Markham Caz'0f. iii. 14 His necke straight, fiime .. 
and not (as my Countreynien say) withie-cragg’d, which is 
loose and plyant. 2722 Ramsay Fables xvii, A narrow 
ciaiged Pig. 

Craggedness (krse'gednes). [f. Cragged 
■f -EESS.J The quality ol being cragged ; rugged- 
ness, loughncss. 

2598 Florio, Ruuidessa, roughnes. .sliaipnes, ciaggednes. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Comrrvm. (1603) 7 By the leason 
of the ciaggednes and hard passages of their countiy. x6x6 
SuRFL. & Markh Country Fartne 8 Falling through the 
downe-right places of stones and craggednesse of the Rocks. 
1697 R. Eeirce Bath Mem. 11. viii. 367 [He] voidedmuchGia- 
vil, and Stones of a considerable bigness and craggedness. 
Cra’ggilyr hdv, rare. [f. Craggy + -lY 2 .] In 
a craggy manner, ruggedly, 

1598 Florio, Scoscesarnerite, ruggedly, steepely, ciaggily. 
CraggiueSS (kise-gines). [f, as prec. -i- -REBb.] 
The qumity of being ciaggy ; ruggedness. 

x6xi Speed Hist, Gt. Brti. ix, iv. 26 The Mountainous 
craggines of the country, x68o Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 
251 Its high Hills . . thought unpleasant objects for their 
cragginess. 2735-5 Carte Ormonde I, 319 By the hard- 
ness and cragginess of the ways, their feet had been so 
hurt, Century Mag. 'XK'Vll. 112 About Ben Nevis 

there is barrenness, cragginess, and desolation. 

Craggue : see Crag sb.^ 

Craggy (kiie'gi), a. Also .S:. craigie, -y. [f. 
Crag -k-Y.] 

1 . Abounding in or characterized by crags; of 
the nature of a crag, steep and rugged. 

2447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 108 Thys hyl is craggy 
and eke cavernous. 2555 Eden Decades 89 Craggy lockes 
full of the dennes of wylde beastes. 1606 Warner Alb. 
Eng, XVI. evii. (1612) 415 So inaccessible is Wales, so moun- 
tainous, and craggie, 2667 Milton P.L. ii. 280 Whose Bark 
. . Or Pinnace anchors in a craggy Bay. 1769 De Fod s Tour 
Gt, Brit. III. 154 We. . entered Craven, which is a very hilly 
and craggy Country. 1786 Gilpin Obs. Pict. Beauty, Cnrn- 
hrld. (1788) II. 227 Bunster-dale opens with a grand craggy 
mountain on the right. 2883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. ni xiv. 
(1886) 110 One of the hills, with two quaint, craggy peaks. 

2 . transf. Haid and rough or rugged in form. 
2568 T. Howell Arh. Ainitie (2879) 54 Weaie the hart of 

craggie flint or steele. 1665 J Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 
140 Three craggy Blocks. 2742 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 
xoi The. .craggy Part of each of these Bones. 2807-26 S. 
Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 197 Neither is the swell- 
ing always irregular and craggy. 2890 A, C. Dov t E Finn 
of Girdlestone xxxiit. 261 The craggy, strongly lined face 
of the old merchant. 

3 . Jig. Haid to get through or deal with ; pugh, 
rugged, difficult; peiilous. Obs. (exc. as directly 
fg. of prec. senses). 

2583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 28 Smooth this craggye 
trauayl. 263* Le Grys tr. 64 Hee. .brought 

the Commonwealth into a craggie and redoubtable danger. 
2685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1877) 1 . 76 The quest of it is 
craggy, difficult, and painful, 1856 Emerson Traits, 
Whs. (Bohn) II. 204 Byron ‘ liked something craggy 
to break his mind upon ’. 

b. Of sound : Rough, harsh, rare. 

*774 W. Mitford Harmony of Lang. 153 The whole pas- 
sage has a broken, or latber, to boirow a metaphor from a 
sister art, a craggy form, 2856 Sunday at Home 234/x 
Sounds that are very harsh, craggy, and grating to English 
ears. 

4. Comb., as craggy-feued, -forked, etc. 

1598 Sylvester Dn Sartos ii. i. Handy-Crafts 247 One 
day he sate. .Upon a steep Rock’s craggy-forked crown. 
Cragsman (krae'gzmsn). Also Sc. craigs*. 
[For crafs man, f. ChagI : cf, landsman^ One 
accustomed to, or skilled in, climbing crags. 

18x6 Scott Anliq, vii, ' I was a bauld craigsman,' he said, 
‘ance in my life’. 2843.8. C. Hall Ireland III. 145 The 
cragsmen and boatmen of this wild coast. 2872 Jenkinson 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1S79) 303 A good cragsman may 
scramble direct to the top of Scawfell from this spot. 

Craich, Craie, var. of C reach, Crayb, 
Craier, obs. form of Grayer. 
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Craiff, CraifFt, obs. Sc. fF. Crave, Csaet. 
Craig, Sc. and north, form of Crag si. i and 2. 
Craigie (kr^'gi). and norfA. Also 8 cragy, 
9 craigy. [f. crai ^, Crag 2 + dim. -ie ] = Crag 2. 

1724 R.A.MSAY Tea-t. Misc. (1733)!. ai A good llew bonnet 
on nis head, An owrlay 'bout his cragy. 1783 Burns Jolly 
Beggars Air vi, If e’er ye want, or meet wi’ scant. May I 
ne’er weet my craigie. 1832 W. Stephenson Gateshead 
Local Poems 102 If ever aw gan there agyen, The deel may 
bleak my craigy. 

Craik, obs. Sc. f. Carrack. 

iS*3 Douglas jSneis iii. Prol. 39 Nother houk nor craik 
May heir bruik sail 1335 Stewart Cron. Scotl. II. 601 Ane 
greit navin. .Of craik and coluin, of mony bark and barge. 

Craik, Crail, var. of Crake, Creel. 

Crailed, a. Perhaps for cralled, a-ttlled, curled. 
\Crvlled is Devonshire dial., and the author was from 
Plymouth. Cf. also Crall w.] 

1703 T. N[Evn] City ^ C. Purch. 20_ [Balcony Railings] 
are sometimes made of cast Iron of various Fig^ires in semi 
Relief, and others of wrought Iron, in crail’d Work, or 
flourishes, of different shapes, according to.. Fancy. [So 
:»34 in Builder's Diet. s.v. Balcony. Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. 1753 cites Neve’s statement, but reads cratl-imrk, 
which has thence passed into Arch. Prtbl, Soc. Diet. (1855) 
S.V. Crail^ 

Craim, craimer, var. of Crams, Cramer. 
Craine, obs. var. of Crake, Crannv. 
tCrainte. Obs. rare~^. [a. F. crainte fear, f. 
pa. pple. of craindre to fear.] Fear. 

c. 1477 Caxton Jasou 103 b, Sorow, craynte and double 
depaited from his herte. 

So t Crai’ntive a. [a. F. craintif, -ive ; see -ive], 
fearful, timorous. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ix. 37 In all affection crayntyue. 

Craion, Crair, obs. ff. Crayon, Crater. 
Craise, Craised, obs. ff. Craze, Crazed. 
Craisey, var. of Cratse, a buttercup. 

Crake (kr^kl, sb. Also Sc. craik. [In sense i, 
app. a. ON. kr&ka f. crow, krdkr m. raven (Norw. 
kraake, Sw. krika, Da. kragt, cro'w) ; of. also Ger. 
dial. h-Ake, kracke^ krack in same sense: see 
Grimm. Of echoic origin : cf. Croak. In sense a, 
perh. orig. the same word (pom crake = com crow), 
but now viewed as directly derived from the grating 
cry of the bird, as in sense 3 : cf. the Gr. Kpi^, 
KptK- as n^me of some croaking fowl.] 

1 . A crow or raven, north, dial. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. 3893 Fulfild es now the crakes crying. 
a 1340 Hamfole Psalter cxlvi. 10 Briddes of krakis kalland 
him, c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb,) viii. 31 Riikes and crakes and 
oher fowles. 1483 Cath, Angl. 80 Crake, cornix. corttits. 
x674^x Ray N. C. IVords, Crake, a Crow. i8ss Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Crake or Cntke, a rook or crow. ' Aud crake- 
sticks ' , an old rook's nest. 1876 in Mid-Yorksh Gloss. 

2 . A name of birds of the family Rallidse, esp. the 
Corn-crake (also Bean Crake) or Landrail {Crex 
pratensis) ; also the Water Crake or Spotted Crake 
{Poreana maruettd). 

A 1455 Holland Houlate Ixi, The Corn Crake, the 
pundar at hand. X79X Burns Elegy Capt, Henderson 
IX, Mourn, clam'ring craiks at close of day. 1797 Bewick 
Brit, Birds 313 The young craiks run as soon as they have 
burst the shell. 1850 Tennyson In Mem, a. iv. The brook 
shall. .Rood the haunts of hern and crake. 1863 Spring Lapl, 
353 None of the rails or crakes appear to come so far north. 
x87g R. Adamson Lays Leisure Hours 49 , 1 hear, in gloamin 
grey The crake among the corn. 

3 . The cry of the corn-crake. 

xto6 D. Gorrie Summer ^ Wint. in Orkneys -v. 19+ The 
far-heard craik of the rail, X879 Jefferies WtldLve in 
S. Co. 218 The corncrakes, .utter their loud call of ‘ Crake, 
crake, crake ! ’ not unlike the turning of a wooden rattle. 

4. Comb, crake-berry (wrZ/i.), the Crow-berry 
{Empetrum nigrum ) ; crake -needle, the 
Shepherd’s Needle or Venus’s Comb (Scandix 
Pecten). 

1674-91 Ray N, C, Words, Crdkeberries, crowberries. 
Crake-needle, Shepherd's-needle, or the Seed-Vessels of it, 
W77 J Lightfoot Flora Scot. II. 61a Black-berried Heath, 
Crow, or Crake-beiries. 1837 Macdougall tr. Graah's 
Greenland 65 We found here.. a great quantity of black 
crakebeiries. .nearly as well flavouied as our own. x86x 
Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 337 Black Crow-berry, or 
Crake-berry, is a small shrubby prostrate plant. 

Crake (kreik), w.l Also 5- Sc. craik. [If 
Croak goes back to an OE. *crAcian (of which 
the recorded crkcetian would be dim.), crake may 
be the northern form, as in oiik, ake, etc. ; cf. LG. 
krdken in Grimm. But croak is of late appear- 
ance, and both it and crake may be of echoic 
origin.] 

1 . intr. To utter a harsh grating cry: said of 
the crow, quail, corn-crake, etc, 

(The first quot. may belong to Crake Crack v ) 
c 1366 Chaucer Merck. T, 606 The slakke skin about his 
nekke schakith, Whil that he song ; so chaunteth he and 
craketh. c 1450 Henryson Mot, Fab. 38 Als the Quailjie 
craikand in the corne. iS47 P‘’re Help x in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. II. App. J, 38 Some bluster and blowe. And crake (as 
the crowe). 1591'Pk.oRio ond Fruiies 101 When the crowe 
begins to crake, The Fox beguiles him of his cake, a 1605 
Montgomerie Flyting 504 Geise and gaislings cryes and 
craikes. [Cf. Creak v.^ 1886 W. W. Fowler Year with 
Birds 32 Crooning, craking, and hopping into it again, 
f 2 , To grate harshly ; to creak, Obs. 

1657 J. Smith Myst, Rhet, 73 The craking of a door. 


t Crake, V? Obs. exc. dial. A variant of 
Cbaok ». (being the direct phonetic repr. of OE. 
cracian), used esp. in the sense ‘ To boast, brag ’. 

It is still in dial, use, e.g. in Suffolk. 

Crakel(e, obs. f. Crackle. 

Oraken ; see Kraken. 

Cra'ker. dial. [f. Crake ».i] = Crake sb. 2. 

x6p8 M. Martin Voy. Kilda (1749) 24 Wrens, Stone- 
Chaker, Craker, Cuckow. Ibid. 37 Left the Craker to cry 
and lisp as he pleased. sV&,^SmKve%c!sPrcni. Names Birds 
x<n Com Crake. . Cracker, or Craker {North ; Salop), 

Craker, obs. f. Cracker, esp. a boaster. 
tCrakow (krakau). Obs. exc. ffist. Forms: 
4-5 crakowe, 5 erawoow, 1 ~g crac(k)owe, 
8 orakow, crakoe. [f. Crakow, Krakau^ or Cra- 
covie, in Poland, whence they were introduced to 
England: see Zebot, DSjiny Kroje v Zemick 
Ceskych (History of Costume in Bohemia), Prague 
(1892) 333.] A boot or shoe with a very long 
pointed toe, worn at the end of the 14th century. 

c 1367 Eulogium Hist. (1S63) iii- v. clxxxvi. 231 Habent 
etiam sotulares rostratas in unius digit! longitudine qua 
' crakowes ’ vocantur ; potius judicantur ungulee . dsemonum 
quam oinamenta hominum. cxvSo Anteensi in Todd 3 
Treai. IVycltf 128 Wi)> tagged clohes and crakowe pykis. 
c 14. . in Rel. Ant. I. 41 mth her long crakowis. 14. . tr. 
Htgden (Rolls) VIII. App. 467 A man . . was compellede to 
eite the ciawcows and leder of his schoone. ^ 1754 T, 
Gardner Hist. Dummeh 47 R Stoue-CoBin, wherein 1 ^ the 
Corpse of a Man.. upon his Legs were a Pair of Boots 
picked like Crakows. x86o Fairholt Costume no But one 
1 epresentation of crackowes thus fastened has been recorded, 
and in that instance they are secured to the girdle. 

Crakow(e : see Cbaokowe, 
t Crall, v. Obs. [Allied to crull, Curl: cf. 
Swiss krallen to curl oneself up, become twisted ; 
in Giimm.] irons. To bend, curve, twist, curl. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 33 penne under ]>o wynge )>o 
skyn )>ou cralle. Ibid., Summe cralled, sum street. 7 a xgoo 
Plautmannes Tale Chaucer’s Wks. (1561) 134 (Matz.) A 
courser. .With curious harneis quaintly crallit, 

Crall, obs, f. Crawl ; var. Kraal. 

Cram (krsem), o. Forms ; i crammian, 4-5 
crom, 4-y crai)im(e, 5 cremmyn, 6 oroxxuae, 6-7 
crame, 7 crambe, 7-8 examb, 6- cram. [OE. 
crammian (^,—*kramm 6 janl), deriv. of the strong 
vb, crimman, cram{ni), crumtnen to insert; cf 
OHG. krimman, chrimman to press, pinch, scratch, 
and its deriv. Ger. dial, krammen to claw, also 
ON. kremja {kraiidSi, kramiiS or kramd) to squeeze, 
bruise, pinch (i.—*kram(fn)jan), Sw. krama to 
squeeze, press, strain. The primary meaning was 
* to press, squeeze’; cf. also Cramp. The 15th c. 
variant cremin-yn appears to be from Norse. 

Some of the dialects preserve senses more akin to those 
in the continental languages; cf. the following: 

x866 Edmondston Shetland Gloss., Cram, to scratch 
severely with the finger-nails. , x886 S. W, Line. Gloss., 
Cram, to crumple, tumble, disarrange. ' Look how my 
dress is crammed 'd 

1 . irons. To ml (a receptacle) with more than it 
properly or conveniently holds, by force or com- 
pression; less strictly, to fill to repletion, fill 
quite full or overfull, * pack ’, Const, ivith. 

c xooo jElfric Gram. {Z.} zoo Farcio, ic crammige oSSe 
fylle. CX386 Chaucer Para, Frol. 20 My longe cristal 
stoones I-crammed ful of cloutes and of boones. c 1440 
Fromp, Faro. lox Cremmyn, or sbxSyp, par citto, repleo. 
X583 Stanyhurst ASneis n. (Arb.) 54 Thee gats ar cramd 
with an armye. 1635 Pagitt Christiemogr. 231 Till hee 
had drained them dry to crambe his own Coffers, x66a 
Pefys Diary 31 Dec., The room where the hall was to be, 
crammed with fine ladies. x8xa Examiner 14 Sept. 592/1 
Every avenue leading to the fair was ^crammed. 18^ 
Boy's Own Paper 17 Aug. 730/2 The boisterous party of 
us that crammed a double compartment, 
b. intr. with passive sense, rare, 
a X763 J. Byrom Poems (1773) I. ii The Coach was full 
as it could cram. 

2 . esp. To feed with excess of food {spec, poultry, 
etc., to fatten them for the table) ; to overfeed, stuff, 
fill to satiety. 

c 2325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 238 The knave crommeth is 
crop. X393 Langl. P. pi. C. i. 42 Tyl hure bagge and 
hure bely were bretful ycrammyd. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach’s Husb, iv, (1586) 169 [Pigeons] must be crammed in 
such sort as you cramroe Capons. 1630 Braithwait Efig, 
Gentlem. (164X) 86 Wee were not created onely to cramme 
our selves. i66x Lovell Hist. Astisn, ^ Min, Introd , 
Those that feed themselves abroad., are of better nourish- 
ment, than such as are cram’d in a coop, 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess, Waters IH. 144 The infant . . stuffed and crammed 
with paps and puddings. X830 Scott yml, 27 June, The 
httle garden where 1 was crammed with gooseberries. 
1837 M. Donovan Dotn, Econ, II. 75 In the Society 
Islands,^ dogs were crammed, as poult^ with us, for the 
sake of improving their flesh. 

b. intr, (for rejl.) To eat greedily or to excess, 
to stuff oneself; to ‘stuff’. 

x6o9 Rowlands Knave 0/ Clubbes 24 And so againe 
crammes in. As if a fortnight he had fasting bin. 1634 
Hevwood Witches of Lane. iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 219 Such 
a bevy of beldames, .cramming like so many Cormorants. 
1634 Milton Conms 779, 1785-95 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Lonsiad 11. Wks. I. 235 Madam Schwellenberg, inclined tp 
cram, Was wond’rous busy 0 er a plate of ham, 

3 . Jig. (trans.) To fill quite full, overfill (with 
facts, knowledge, etc.). 


1581 Mulcaster Posiiio/is iv. (1887) 22 Neither stuffe the 
bodye, nor choke the conceit, which it lightly doeth, when 
it is to much crammed. 16x1 Shaks. JYint. T. i. ii. 91 
Cram’s with prayse, and make's As fat as tame things. 1774 
Foote Cozener's i. Wks. 1799 II. 157 He never ciams con- 
gregations, gives them moie than they can carry away. 
x8a8 Scott Tales Grandf. Ser. i xvxii. (1841) 125/2 A boy 
of fourteen, .with as much learning as two excellent school- 
masters could cram him with. 1871 Naphevs Prev. ^ Cure 
Dis. 35 Books crammed with useless statements, 

4 , To thrust, force, stuff, crowd (anything) into 
a receptacle or space, etc, which it overfills, donmi 
any one’s throat, etc. 

a x^/yor^ Alexander Pus make je vessels., to jouie 
foule corses, To crom in joure cariouns. 1625 Bacon Ess,, 
Planiatiotis (Arb.) 533 Cramme not in People, by sending 
too fast, Company after Company. 1692 Locke Toleration 
i. Wks. 1727 II. 243 Cram a Medicine down a sick Man’s 
Throat. x;^7 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com, Wks, (i7ot) 348 
Donot. . cramb your Hands into your Pocket, 2842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy 1, Andy was obliged to cram his face into 
his hat to hide the laugh. 1865 Trollope Belton Esi. xiv. 
166 He was. .cramming his shirts into his portmanteau. 

Jig. 

X518 Tindale Ohed. Chr. Meat 97 b. Though he never 
cromme hys synne in to the prestes eare. x6i_o Shaks. 
Temp. II. i, xo6 You cram these words into mine eares, 
against The stomacke of my sense. 1668 Ld, Chawortii 
in X2th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. ii, I would advise 
you to eate your words, else. .lie crame them downe your 
throate with my sworde. 171X Hearne Collect, (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) HI. 200 To have an Oath of Abjuration cramm'd 
down their Throats. 1752 Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) 1 . 14, 
I bad but little heart to my nouns and pronouns, which now 
began to.be crammed upon me; 1863 Holland Lett. 
Joneses xix. 275 [To] cram a lie down the public throat. 
1879 Green Read, Eng, Hist. Pref., To cram as many facts 
as possible into their pages. 

e. intr, (for refl.) To press, crowd, rare, 

c 1752 Scotland s Glory 69 A crowd then crams into the Kirk. 

5 . slang. To make (a person) ‘swallow’, i.e. 
believe, false or exaggerated statements. Cf. colloq./a 
stuff {a person) up', and see Cram j/l 3, Crammer 3. 

2794 Genii. Mag. 1085 (Farmer), I lately came over him 
for a good round sum. .Luckily, I crammed him so well 
that, etc. 1822 Scott Nigel xviii, Ridiculous tales.. with 
..which ..Richie Moniplies had been crammed. 1825 — 
yml. (1890) 1 . 13 He crammed people, as it is termed, about 
duels, etc., which never existed. 1844 Thackeray Wand, 
Fat Contrib. ii, Poor Caledonian youth I I have been cram- 
ming him with the most dreadful lies. 

0 . colloq. To prepare (a person) for an examina- 
tion or special puipose, in a comparatively short 
time, by storing his memory with information, 
not so much with a view to real learning as to the 
temporary object aimed at. 

Orig. Uniuer'iity slang \ always depieciative or hostile. 
[iy4x Watts Imprw, Mind i. iv. § xo As a man may Le 
eating all day, and for want of digestion is never nourished, 
so these endless readers may cram themselves in vain with 
intellectual food, and without real improvement of their 
minds, for want of digesting it by proper reflections.] 1825 
Fonblanque in Westm, Rev, IV. 394 An uninstructed man, 
when crammed for an occasion. 1827 Wbateley Logic 
(2837) p. xxvi, By learning questions and answers by rote, 
— in the cant phrase of undergraduates, by getting crammed. 
i86x Hughes Tom Broxvn at Oxf, xi. (1889} 94 He had 
been well crammed in his science. 1864 Knight Passages 
Wrkg. Life II. ix. 179 Cramming Ministers and Membeis 
of Parliament with statistical facts. 2879 Daily News ij 
Sept. 3/5 Their boys had not been crammed, but had dili- 
gently studied their subjects. 

b. To ‘gel up ' (a subject) hastily for an occasion, 
without any regard to its permanent retention or 
educative infinencc. 

2853 Lytton My Novel vii. xxi, Randal had spent the 
afternoon in cramming thesubject from agricultural journals 
and Parliamentary reports. x868 M. Pattison Acadetn. 
Org. V. 184 Wasting six months in crammingnp a minimum 
of foigetable matter. 2875 Helps Anim, Mast. vi. 149 
Discumbering our minds of what we have crammed up for 
the occasion, 

c. absol. or intr, 

x8xo E, Tatham Nmu Addr, Free Members Convoc. 
Oxford 21 The business of cramming preparatory to Public 
Examination. 2875 A. R, Hope My Schoolboy Friends 
150 ‘What are you cramming at?’ said he. x88x E, J. 
WoRBOiSE Sissie xv, She can ciam for an examination. 

7 , trans. To urge on forcibly (a horse), slang. 

c 1830 C. WiCKSTED Cheshire Hunt vs, in Eg.-Warburton 
Hiait, Songs (1B83) 227 Who’s cramming his maie up yon 
steep rotten bank? 2840 E. E. Napier Scenes ^ Sports 
For. Ltaids I. i. 25 Getting to the bottom of the nullah as 
best I might, I crammed my steed up the opposite sides. 
2852 R. S- Surtees Spoil’s Sp, Tour Ixyiii. 379 Taking his 
horse back a few paces, [he], .crammed him manfully at the 
palings, and got over, ' 

8. intr. To thrust oneself in, intrude, dial. 

x88x Leicester Gloss ^ Cram, to intrude, 'My Pap^ 
doesn’t like me to cram in that way'. 

Cram (krgem), sb. [f. prec. verb.] 

1 . A mass of dough, or paste used for ciammlng 
fowls, etc. ; any food used to fatten, dial, 

26x4 Markham Cheap Hnsb, (1623) 142 To cram a Capon 
. . take Barley-meale . . and , . make it into a good stiffe 
dough ; then make it into long crams, biggest in tbe midst, 
and small at both endes, and. .give the Capon a full gorge- 
full. 2747 Gtntl. Mag. Jan. x8 Mix up two quarts of flour, 
four ounces of Jamaica Pepper, [etc.].. to the consistence 
of Crams. 2750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandman III. i. 99 
Receipt for making crams [for calves], 

2 . A crammed or densely crowded condition 
or party ; a dense crovd, crush, ‘ squeeze colloq. 
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X858 Dickers Lett, 5 Aug., It vas a prodigious cram, 
and we turned away no end or people. 18S1 Ethel Coxoh 
£etsil PI. I. 77 A cram like the Fields' can't be pleasant. 

3 . slang A lie. (Cf. Cram v, 5.) 

1843 Punch II. 21/2 (Farmer) It soundeth somewhat like 
a ciam. 1B86 B. C^ocld Crt. Royal I. xvi. 244 Master. . 
believes all the crams we tell. 

4 . The action of cramming information for a 
temporary occasion (see Cram v. 6 ) ; tie informa- 
tion thus hastily and temporarily acquired. 

1853' G. Dcoe ’ Pendant Green ii. g8 Going into the school 
clad in his examination coat, and padded over with a host of 
ciams[cf.Crrtw-/«jS«riiinext] iBsgMiu.ii/iw-^j'ii.Si The 
. temptation of contenting himself with cram, i860 Sat. 
Rep. IX 308 'i He has not only crammed, but he has tho- 
roughly digested and assimilated the cram. s86x Hughes 
Tom JSromn at Or/ xi. (1889) 04 If capacity for taking in 
cram would do k, he would he all right. 1874 Blackie Self- 
cult. ejr Cram is a mere mechanic^ opeiation, of which a 
leasoning animal should be ashamed. 

b. = Crammer 2. 

1861 Dotton Cook P. Fosters Dau, ix. (Farmer), I shall 
go to a coach, a cram, a grindstone. 

5 . Weeeoing. ‘A warp having more than two 
threads passing through each dent or split of the 
reed ’ (Webster 1864). 

Cram- : the vh. or sb. in combination. 

1 . [cf. Cram w. 2, sh. i.] oram-calce, t («) ? fried 
cake, pancake; ( 3 )s=CramjA i {dial.)-, f cram- 
maid, ?a woman who crams or fattens fowls, 
a poultry-woman ; i* eram-paste, ? = cram-cake. 

1382 WycuF Ex. xxix. 2 Therf cramcakes wett with oyle 
[X388 therf paast sodun in watirjhawmed, ether fried, with 
oilej. cs^ Aiphiia. (Anecd. Oxon.) 137 Placetite sunt 
panes facti azima per quoddam artificium..angL Cram- 
pastes. 1483 Cath. AitgL 80/1 Cram kake, collirida, la- 
ganum, ifoz Althorp MS. in Simpidnson Washingtons 
p. xxxi, To the Cram maide. 1634 lUd. xiii, 4 Wbodden 
platters for the cramaid. x888 Sheffield Gloss. Addit., 
Cratn cake, a cake made of oatmeal or other coarse meal 
for feeding fowls. 

2 , [cf. Cram ». 6, sb. 4.] oxam-hook, a book used 
for ‘cramming’ a subject; oram-boy (itonce-zvd.), 
a boy who has been ' crammed * for an examina- 
tion; cxam-ooacli, a tutor who 'crams’ pupils 
for an examination ; cram-man (nofue-tod.), cf. 
cram-hoy above ; cram-paper, a paper of items 
to be ‘crammed’ for an examination. (All 
colloq^ 

X858 Sat. Rev. 14 Aug. 130 Cramming, crammers, and 
cram-books, are the . . ftuits of this examination system. , 
Acram-manis worthless enough. .But a cram-hoy is simply 
made less healthy and more conceited. 1883 £. S..I,ak. 
KssTER Adwancemt. Science (1800) ltd The drudgery of., 
popular lecturing and cram-hook writing. 1883 M. Pat- 
TisoN Mem 292 The successful cram-coach. 1888 Daify 
Niezus 29 June 5/1 Partially to abolish the cram-creating 
system of payment by results. 

Cramaid, var. cram-maid : see Cram- 
Cxamasle, -sye : see Cramoist. 

Cramb(e, obs. form of Cram. 
tCrambe (krse-mbx). Obs. Also *i oramb. 
[a. L. crambe, a. Gr. KpifsP?} a kind of cabbage,] 

1 . Cabbage : only ^g., and usually in reference 
to the Latin phrase crambe repdtta cabbage re- 
peated, renewed, or served up again, applied by 
Juvenal (vii. 154 Occidit miseros crambe repetita 
magisiros) to any distasteful repetition. So in 
med.L. crambe bis cocta, bis posita^ cabbage twice 
sodden, twice served up. 

1565 CALFHitL Anssu. Treat. Crosse (1846) 320 (D.l, I 
marvel that you, so line a feeder, will fall to your crambe. 
xdoo Abp. Abbot Ex^. ymah 301 This never cometh, but 
for want of other matter, being a ciambe, oftentimes sodde. 
x66o ( 5 aoden Antisacrilegus 17 That Boanerges, .hath so 
oft . .killed the world with the poysonous cramb of his Para- 
doxes. X711 G. Cast Phys. Phylaciic 329 It is nauseous 
to the strongest Stomach to have the Crambe bisconcocted 
so often drest up. <117x3 Ellwooo Life (1765) 289 It was 
indeed a Hash of ill-cooked Crambe. 

2 . Hence, (Distasteful) repetition. 

1611 W. Sclater Key (idspl'aso That Crambe, Zar-S. 9. 11, 
etc. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Proi. i. vii. § 18. 397 You oh. 
trude upon us this Crambe no fewer then seven tunes. X64T 
Miltok Animetdv. ii, Can we not understand an order, .of 
pmying, reading, expounding, and administring, unless our 
Prayers be still the same Crambe of words? iTst Bailev, 
Crambe, a Repetition of Words, or saying the same Thing 
over again. 1737 J. Byrom Poems, Rem. Pamphdei 36 
Forbid the Gallic Namby Pamby Here to repeat its crazy 
crambe. 


3 . = Crambo i b, 3. 

x6x6 B. JoNSOH Deaiil an Ass v. v, F. Joule, owle, foule, 
troule, boule. P, Crambe, another of the Hiuells games ! 
*630 — Mew Tnn i. iii. Where every louial Tinker, for his 
chinke, May cry, mine host, to crambe I gtzie vs drinke; A nd 
doe no t slinke, hztt shtnke, or else you stinke. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Keraey), Crambe or Crambe^ a Term us'd among 
School-boys, when jn Rhiming, he is to forfeit, who repeats 
a word that was said before. iSox Strutt Sports 6- Past. 
IV. iv. 353 . 


4 , attrib. and Comb. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Card, Cyrus 72 Nauseating cramb 
venues, and questions over-queried i68x Hickeringili 
Vma. Naked Truth n. 21 A Crambee-Pun and Quibble. 

Hence ■f' Cxaxube v,, to play ciambo, 

‘i Change my name of Mile 
To Guiles, Wiles, Pile's, Bile’s, or the foulest name Yoi 
can devise, to crambe with for ale. 


Cramble (krse'mb’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
6 crambil, 9 dial, oranunel, -le. [Actual origin 
obscure : in form. app. a freq. and dim. from stem 
cramb-'. see Cram. Analogous forms, but none 
of them exactly corresponding in form and sense, 
aie Ger. krammehi to grope or clutch about, to 
iiiiger; Ger. and E.Fris. krimmsln to crawl, krab- 
beln to crawl, move with all fours, or with many 
limbs as an insect, to grope with the fingeis, 
clamber, scramble up. Cf. also Soramblb.] 

1 1 . inir. To creep about with many turns and 
twists : said of roots, stems, etc, Obs. 

1570 Levins Manip. 126/42 To ciambil, repHiare. 1597 
Gfraroe Herbal 1. xri. ig [It] hath many ciooked and 
crambling rootes of a woody substance, very like unto the 
rii'ht Cyperus. Ibid. i. xviii. 24 Also the loot ciambleth. . 
hither and thither, Ilrtd, n. cxlix. 431 Armes 01 braunches 
crambling or leaning toward the grounde. 

2 . Of persons or animals : To crawl, hobble, 
walk lamely, decrepitly, stiffly, or feebly. (Still 
used in north. Eng. dialects down to Cheshire and 
Lincolnshire.) 

X617 Markham Caval. iv. ii The gathering of the foales 
legges makes it cramble with the hinder parts, and goe both 
crookedly and ilLfauouredly. _ 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1638) igo Up which defatigaUng hill we cramhled with no 
small ££Sculty. 1853 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Cram- 
vtel or Cramble, to walk ill, as with corns on the feet, to 
hobble. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cramble, to hobble or creep. 
Crasnuile, to crawl on the hands and knees, x^jilolder- 
ness Gloss,, Crammle, to walk feebly or lamely : ‘Poor awd 
man, he can hardly crammle 1877 N. W, Line. Gloss., 
Cramble, to move as though the joints were stiff. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cramble, to hobble. (Macclesjield.) 

3 . irans. (See quot.) Cf. Cram, Cramp. 

Huddersfield Gloss., Crattrmle, to twitch, or squeeze 
Into a small compass. Thus a shoe is cratnmled down at 
the heel. 

Cr&'JlXble, sb. north, dial. [Allied to prec. vb.] 
Boughs or branches of crooked and angular growth ; 
used for rustic work or firewood. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. (1706) II. 289 ‘Cramhies’— . 
firewood boughs, los. to 12s. a load. 2853 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss , CraamUs, the large knotted boughs of trees. 1858 
W. White Month in Yorksh, xL 112 A crammle gate is a 
rustic gate with rigzaggy rails. 

Cra'm'blyi a. mrtlu dial. [f. Cramble ». -h -y.] 

X876 Mid-yirksh. Gloss,, Cranielly, in a cramped state. 
1878 Cnmhrld. Gloss,, Crammelly, tottery, unsteady. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Crambly, lame. s 886 S, W.Litte, Gloss,, 
Crmnbly, cranwling, shaky, tottering, decrepit. 

Crambo (krse-mbn). [app. a popular variation 
of Crambe : cf- senses i h and 4.] 

1 . A game in which one player gives a word or 
line of verse to which each of the others has to find 
a lime. 

x66a Pepys Diary so May, Prom thence to the Hague 
again playing at Crambo in the waggon, xtxx Addison 
Spect. No. 63 P 6 A Cluster of Men and women . . di- 
vertirg themselves at a Game of Crambo. 17x2 Steele 
/bid. No. 304 p X Those who can play at Crambo, or cap 
Veises. X72X Bailey, Crambo, a Play in Rbiming, in 
which he that treats a Word that was said before, for- 
feits something. X837 Blac^. Mag. XLI. 289 A sort of 
Hellenic crambo — Hesiod singing one verse, and Homer 
filling up the meaning with another. 

b. Dumb crambo ; a game in which one set of 
players have to guess a word agreed upon by the 
other set, after being told what word it rimes with, 
by acting in dumb show one word after another 
till they find it. (Sometimes fra/xr/C = dumb show.) 

x8a6 Praeo Poems (r864) !• 293 One finds my pretty 
chambermaid. And courts her in dumb crambo, a 1839 
Ibid, I. 66 And showed suspicions in dumb crambo. 1884 
Edna Lyall We Two xxxiii, Brush your hair with your 
hands ! This is something between Dumb Crambo and 
Mulberry Bush 1 

2 . transf. Rime, riming : said in contempt. 

1^7 Prior Sat. mod, T ransl, 92 Wks, (1802) II, 362 Rymer 
to Crambo privelege does claim Notfrom the poet’s genius, 
but his name. 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 6. 2/2 For Fmth the 
freedom of Dear Cu^ Fop'4 out as Crambo pat to Buzz. 
1720 Swift To Stella, His similies in order set. And ev’ry 
crambo he cou'd get. x8^ Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 142 
A page or two of such crambo. 1878 Browning Poets 
Creistc Ixxxiv, Every scribbler he permits embalm His 
crambo in the Journal's comer ! 

1 8. A fashion in diinking. Obs, (Cf. Crambe 3, 
quot. 1630.) 

1606 Deicker Sev. Sinnes i. (Arb.) 12 And were dmnke 
according to all the learned lules of Drunkennes, as Ypsy- 
Freeze, Crambo, Parmizani, &c. 16x7 T. Young Eng- 
land s Bane (Biand), He is a Man of no Fashion that cannot 
dimke Supernaculum, carouse the Hunters Hoop, quaffe 
Upseyfresse Crosse, bowse in Permoysmmt, in Pimluo, in 
Crambo, 


T^:. =(.^EAMBB, repetition. PCi&o attrib. Obs, 
cx 6 ja Marvell Hist. Poem 87 And with dull crambo 
feed the silly sheep. X70S W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer, 
Col, Ch, 1. 154 Stuffing every half page, .with his crambo 
Storys. 

6, attrib. and Comb., as crambo-rime, -song\ 
crambo-clink, -jingle asense 2. 

1762 Lloyd Odes, Oblivion ii, 9 Sacred to thee the crambo 
rhyme. 1783 Burns Ep, to Lapraik viii, Amaist as soon 
^ ^ I *0 fk® crambo-jingle fell, 17M — On 

^oichBard i, A' ye wha live by crambo-clinfc. 1789 Mad. 
D Arblay Diary lo Feb., A crambo song, on his own name. 
X876 Cmek m D, Macleod’s Lfe H. MacUod I. iii, 33 He 
would improvise crambo ihymes. 


Crajue (kr?m),j 3 .i Forms: s-crame; also 
6 crayzQ, oreome, 8 creme, 9 cradm, cream, 
kraim, krame. [Adopted in 15th c. Sc, from 
MDii. (Flem.), or MLG. kr&me, kraeme, krdm, 
kraeni, in mod.Dn. kraarn, LG. kraam, krdm, 
lent, booth, stall, stock of waies. A word common 
io continental WGer. : cf. OFris., EFris. krdm 
'(WFiis. kream, Wang, krtni) ; OHG chram, cram 
masc., MHG. krdm m., krdme f., Ger. krdm m. dial. , 
krame m.,f. The original sense is shown by 
OHG. to be ‘ tent-coveiing, awning’. In the 
transferred sense ‘wares, merchandise, toys’ the 
word went with German traders to the north 
(Icel., Norw., Sw.,Da. liramni), and into Slavonic 
and Lithuanian (Pol. kram, Boh. krdm, Illyr. 
Jirama, Lith. kr 6 mas\ and prob. entered Scotland 
in a similar way. There is no trace of it in 
Gothic, or in OE.] 

1 . A booth or stall where goods are sold in a 
market or fair. (In common use in Sc.) 

*477 Jai. Ill Charter in W. Maitland Hist. Edin. 1. i. 
(1753) 8 The Cramys of Chapmen. X53t Edin. Council 
Regut. in R. Chambers Tradit. Edirt.{yBiJS) yyj Ony maner 
of burdis or crarais to sell siklyke stuff x6g2 Acts ofSede- 
•nmt 20 Feb. (Jam.), If they make any merchandise privily 
in a shop or crame. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. X. 207 [Les- 
suden, Roxt.) (Jam.) Booths, (or as they ate here called, 
craims) containing hardware and haberdashery goods, aie 
erected . . at the fare. x8o8 J. Mayne Siller Gun iv. 137 
Kraims, tents, and stands weie swept away. xMx Mac- 
Gregor Hist. Glasgow xiii. 113 Freemen whose ‘crames’ 
might stand opposite their own doors. 1884 Harrison Oure 
Tonnes Colleageix. 41 The ‘Old Kirk' is bainacled round 
with ‘ krames'. 

1 2 . A pack or bundle of goods carried about for 
sale ; a pedlar’s stock of wares. Obs, 

1360 Aberdeen Reg, V. 24 (Jam.) To help him to ane 
craym, that he may trawell to win his lifing in the cuntray. 

SimNE De rerb. Sign, s.v, Pede pulveresus, Ane 
pedder, is called an marchand, or creamer, quhabeaiis ane 
pack or creame vpon his back, a 1706 Mare of Collington 
in J. Watson Collect. Sc, Poems (1706) I. 40 Oft have I 
turst your hether crame, 

3 . Comb,, as crame-folk ; orame-wore [Ger. 
kram%vaare\, goods sold in a crame. 

xgox J. Brand Descr. Zetland 131 (Jam.) Set up booths 
or shops, where they sell , , several sorts of creme- ware, as 
linen, muslin, etc, 

t Crame, sb.^ north, dial. Ohs. [cf. Du. kram 
cramp, cramp-iron, hook.] 

X614-S Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 165 Pd. for iron crames for 
the Church coffins. 

^KSit^uXXXietfV. north, dial. Obs. [cf. Du. and dial. 
Ger. krammen lo fasten with cramps, f. Du. kram 
cramp, hook, fastening.] irans. To fasten or mend 
with cramps or hold-fasts. 

16x4 V rstry^ Bks. (Surtees) 163 P'^ for craminge our church 
leades with iron, viij d, 1667 Ibid, 223 For crameing the 
shovel], s d. 

Cramer (kr^i'maj). Sc. ? Obs. Also cremaT(e, 
creamer, crammer, oraimer, kramer. [In 15th c. 
Sc., a. MLG. krimer, kramer, krdmer, or MDu. 
(Flem.) kramer, kraemer, in LG. krtmer, krdmer, 
mod.Dn. kramer, petty trader, retailer, pedlar, 
hawker, prop, keeper of a Crame; = OHG. 
chrdmari, krdrnari, MHG. krdmare, krdmer, 
kramer, kremer, mod.G. krdmer (kramer) : like 
the root-word, introduced by German trade into 
other langs. : Icel. kramari, Sw. krdmare, Da. 
krammer, Pol. kramarz, etc.] 

One who sells goods at a stall or booth; also a 
pedlar or hawker, 

,*49* in IM. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 184 Graytht boycht be 
Si* fra a cremar at the Kirk dure. 1504 Ibid, in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 120 To ane cremare for ane 
Psaltep 13x3-75 Dium. Occurrenis (1833) 300 James 
Dakell Merchand, and Alexander Fousie cramer. 1641 Sir 
T. Roe m Hart. Misc. (MaUu) IV. 438 The pedling l^ench 
trade must be met with, by diligent seaich, at the landing 
of thMe creamers, a 1651 Caldehwood Hist. Kirk (1842) III. 
330 Diverse books set forth by Jesuits, .inbrought in this 
countrie by Poles, crammers, and others. 1718 J. Sfottis- 
woooE Forms of Process, Perquisites, .from thekramers in 
the outer hail. 179X Statist. Acc. II. 308 {Pofarsli (Jam.) 

2 creamers, persons who go through the parish.. and buy 
butter, hens, eggs, etc., mostly for the Dundee market. 
Crameric (acid) : see Kramebio. 

Crai'mery.^ Sc. ? Obs. Also oremaiy. [cf. 
MLG. krtmene, erdmerie, G. kramerei, kramerei. 
Dll. kramer^' (Kilian kraenurije ‘merx’)the trade 
or merchandise of a Cramer.] ‘Merchandise, such 
goods as are usually sold by a pedlar’ (Jam.). 

13. . AherdeenReg. (Jam.), Small cremary. 1335 Stewart 
Iff- *37 Of siluer werk,and goldin cremary. Of 
mlk and sabill, and of tapestrie. 13^ Lyndesay Saiyre 4301 
with my merchandise IJBannatyne MS. cramery] 4e list 
to mell Heir I haue Folie-Hattis to sell. 

Cram-full (krse'mjfnd), a. [f. Cram v. or a. 

+ Full,] As full as cramming will effect ; very 
full, over-full. 

...*®37 W- E. Forster Dia^ in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. 
in. 92 Cram full, and very interesting meeting. x88a Daily 

May, Fabrics, cramful of patents. 1887 Spectator 
I. (Jet. 1307 The ceremonial of the Jews is cram-full of 
similar superstitions. 
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Cramma'ble (krse-mab’l), a. colloq. [f. Cbam 
V. + -ABLE ] Capable of being ' crammed ’ (see 
Cham v. 6 b), 

1867 J. M. Wilson in Ess. otiLib. Education 270 Geology 
and Chemistry are frightfully crommable. t^z Sat. Rev aS 
Mar. 376/2 Your undergraduate scents a crammable subject 
like a bloodhound. 

Crammasy, -assy : see Cbamoisy. 
Crammed (krsemd),/^/. a. [f. Cbau v .2 

1. Stuffed full beyond flie natural capacity; spec. 
fattened for the table. 

1587 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 73 The crammed fowle 
comes quickly to his death. 1650 Bulwer Anthrofomei. 
xxii. 241 As fat as cram'd Capons. 1755 Mem. Capt. 
P, Drake I. xvi, 161 A Couple of crammed Fowls, with 
Oyster Sauce. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. vii. 595 No cramm’d 
cartouch their belted back attires. 

2. colloq Of a lesson, etc. ; ‘ Got up ’ hastily for 
the occasion. Of a student : Prepared for an ex> 
amination by ' cramming ’. 

1837 BEACoNsncLD Corr. iu. Sister 21 Nov., L— made a 
crammed speech like a schoolboy. 1890 Daily News 14 
Aug. 4/8 The crammer has given his pupils 'tips' out of 
Goethe [etc.] which the crammed reproduce more or less 
inaccurately and unintelligently. 

Hence <^a*iu]iieduess, state of being crammed. 

180s W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 410 There is not 
that crammedness of population. 

Crammee (krEemf). nonce-wd. [f. Cram ». 
6 + -EE.] One who is ‘ crammed ’ (for an examina- 
tion, etc.) ; the pupil of a ‘ ciammer 

X883 Sat. Rev. 22 Dec. 791 An ingenious crammee — ^if we 
maybe allowed the convenient coinage— will, with equal 
facility, assimilate, reproduce, and forget. 2890 Scots Ob- 
server 2g Jan. 275/2 Young Brown (one of the crammees). 

t Cra'iniuei. Obs, [? connected with Crumb, 
in ME. also cromme^ ?A small crumb, a grain. 

X3M Ayenb. 253 pe by.sye oper )ie malancolien. .byep ylich 
pan pet zekp pe crammeles ine pe nissoles, 

Crammel : see Cramble. 

Crammer (krse'mai). [f. Cram v. + -er i.] 

1. One who crams or fattens poultiy, etc. b. An 
apparatus used in cramming poultry. 

x6ss Moufet & Bennet Health’s Improvetn. (1746) 119 
The best fattening of all Fowl, is. First, to feed them with 
good Meat.. Secondly, To give it them not continually, as 
Crammers do. 2887 N, Y. Weekly Witness Apr. 13 The 
Sussex cramming machine. .At the end of the crammer, .is 
a funnel-shaped opening. 

2. colloq. One who ' crams ’ pupils for an examina- 
tion, etc.; more rarely, a student who ‘crams’ 
a subject. (Cf. Cram v. 6.) 

2823 Mar. Eogcwortr Patron, I. iii. 49 Put him into 
the hands of a clever grinder or crammer, and they would 
soon cram the necessary portion of Latin and Greek into 
him. x888 F. Harrison in xg/A Cent. Nov. 645 There- 
upon grew up another class of specialists— the Crammers. 
Their business is, not to teach, nor to test teaching; but 
to enable students to pass the tests. 

3. slang. A lie. (Cf. Cram v. 5 , sh, 3 .) 

x86a Sala Seven Sons I. xi. 287 Every other word he 
says is a crammer. 2890 Boldrewood Rwbery under Arms 
X05 That’s why she made me tell all those crammers. 

Crammer, var. Cramer, i'c, pedlar, etc. 

Crammesy : see Cramoisy. 

Cr awmiTig (krse'uiig), vbl. sb. [f. Cram v. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Cram. 

1. Stuffing over-full, over-feeding, etc. 

2598 Florio, Sagginatione^ a pampring, a cramming, or 
feeding fat. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farms 5^8 
The best food . . for the crammiim of all sorts of poultrie. 
2726 Leoni Albertis Archil. L 44 b, The filling up or 
cramming of the middle of the Wall. 2768-74 Tucker Lt, 
Nat. (1852) II. 618 People by frequent cramming stretch 
their stomach beyond its natural tone. 

2. colloq. The imparting or acquiring of the 
knowledge of a subject hastily and for an occasion. 

2822 Southey Dett. (1856) III. 247 It will be better not 
for him to stand out for College next year, because it will 
require cramming. x86o Sat. Rev. IX. 308/1 Without a 
sort of preliminary cramming, no one could have depicted 
the peculiarities of an attorney’s office. x866 Carlyle Inaug. 
Address 272 There is also a process called cramming, in 
some Universities — that is, getting up such points of thmgs 
as the examiner is likely to put questions about. 

attrib. 2830 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 278 A paralytic 
stroke (probably caused by the cramming system). 2886 W. 
Graham Soe, Problem 165 There are more large schools 
and cramming institutions. 

ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] That 

crams. 

2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Unio. Wks. (Bohn) II. 93 A 
cramming tutor. 

Cra’imnist. nonce-wd. [see -ist.] One who 
‘ crams ’ a subject for examination. 

x86a Lit, Churchman VIII. 107/x Any thorough student 
. .[contrasted vdth] the slovenly crammist. 

Gramxole : see Cramble. 

CrammoBie : see Cramoisy. 

Grammy (krm-mi), a. nonce-wd. [£ Cram v. 
oxsb.-^-'Z'. stuffy. '\ Characterized by cramming 
or crowding ; affording insufficient space. 

2873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls x. (xSydS 160 Past all the 
little crammy courts and places, out into the big avenues. 

'fGramocke. Obs. Corruption of Cammooe, 
crooked stick. 

2587 Mirr. Mag., Madan vi, Full hard it is a Cramocke 
strayght to make. 
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Cramoisy, cramesy (krse*moizi, -ezi), a and 
sb. oty/;. (In earlier use cmefly.Sk.) Forms: gcre- 
mesye, -ysy, eramysse, 5-6 craiumas(s)y, 6 
oram.(m)esy, -oaie, -osye, 7 crambassie, cram- 
oisy, {.arch. 8 eramaaie, 9 -asye, -oisy, -ie, -ay), 
[a. early It. creniesi and OF. crameisi, later cra- 
7«MJz=Sp. carmesl, Pg. cartnezim •, the original 
type is seen in It. chemiesl, chermizi, a. Arab. 

qinnazl of or belonging to the qinniz, 
Kerhes or Alkermes, the Scarlet Grain insect : 
see Crimsom. Since the 16th c. there has been a 
tendency to assimilate the spelling to modern 
French cramoisit which has been facilitated by 
the fact that the word is itself obsolete and the 
tradition of its English spelling and pronunciation 
broken.] 

A. adj. Crimson. 

2480 Wardr, Ace. Edw. IV (2830) 253 Crymysy velvet. 
2495 Haliburtotis Ledger m C. Innes Scot. Mid. Ages 244, 
3 ells eramysse satyn. aigss Lyndesay Trag. ProT. 
22 In Rayment reid . . Off vellot and of Saityng Cram- 
mosie. c 2600 Christening Chas. I in Nichols Progr. Q. 
Eliz. III. ^27 Two chairs of cramoisy velvet. 26x2 Ittv. 
Furniture in A. M'Kay^iYM/. Kilmarnock 308 Stampit 
ciambassie vorset courteinis. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. 
(2858) 105 A blustering figure, in. .cramoisy velvet, or other 
unceitain texture. 2855 Mrs. Gaskcll North .y. iii. He 
gathered for her some velvety cramoisy roses. 

B. sh. Crimson doth ; = Crimson jA. 2. 

2423 Jas. I Ktsigts Q. cix, Als like je bene, as day is to 
the nyght ; Or sek-cloth is vnto fyne cremesye. 2488 Inv. 
jewels in Tytler Hist. Scot. (28641 11 . 392 A belt of cram- 
mas^ hemessit with gold. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot III, 
282 Couerit weill with crammasy rycht fyne 2724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 89 Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 
And kyrtle of the cramasie. 28x3 Hogg Queen’s Wake 224 
I thought to see my daughter lide. In golden gear and 
cramasye. 2822 Joanna Baillib Metr. Leg., Ld. John xii. 
With a vest of cramoisie meet. 

Gramoysen, -in, obs. ff. Crimson. 

Cramp (kraemp), sb.^ Forms; 4-7 crajope, 
(4-5 crompe, craumpe, 5 examppe, croampe), 
5- cramp. [ME. cra{ff)inpe, a. OF. crampe (13th c. 
in Littre), a. OLG. *krainpe : cf. MLG. and MDu. 
hrampe, LG. kt-ampe, Du. kramp f., beside OS. 
cramff OHG. chrampf, G. krampf m., according 
to Kluge, a subst. use of cramp, OHG. chrampf 
compressed, bent in : see note at end of this article.] 
An involuntary, violent and painful contraction of 
the muscles, usually the result of a slight strain, 
a sudden chill, etc. 

Usually spoken of as cramp, formerly and still colloq. 
the crampx a cramp is a particular case or foim of the 
seizure. The word is also used of affections accompanied 
by feelings akin to those of cramp, and assumed to be in 
part due to it, as cramp of the chest (= Angina pec- 
toris), cramp of the heart, stomach, etc., and it is also 
applied to patalytic affections caused by_ over-exertion of 
particular muscles of the hand, as compositor's, mnsician’s, 
scrivener's, shoemaker's, writer's cramp. 

2374 Chaucer Troylus in. 2022 Wei be felte a-boute his 
herte crepe. .The crampe [v.r. craumpe] ofdeth. 2377 Langl. 
P, PI. B. XIII. 335, I cacche }>u crompe, |>e cardiacle some 
tyme. c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 99 pe crampe is a syknes 
. .in which syknes cordis & senewis weien drawen to hei 
bigynnynge. Ibid, 205 pre maner of cram^iis : he toon is 
clepid amprostonos, he toher empistenos, he iij. tetanus. 2563 
T. Gale Antidot. ir. 21 Wyth this vn^ent annoynt the 
member which bath the crampe. x6oo Skaks. A. Y.L, iv. 
i. X05 Leander . . he went but forth to wash him in the 
Hellespont, and being taken with the crampe, was droun’d. 
2620 — Temp. 1. ii. 369 He racke thee with old Ciampes. 2700 
in Maidment Sc. Pasguils (x868) 357 Who to your bed will 
cramps and stitches bring. 27^ Mad D’Arblay Diary 
Feb., He recounted to me the particulars of his sudden 
seizure., from the cramp in his stomach. 2866 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) 814 Painful contraction of muscles, .not 
produced by any obvious cause, is known as cramp. 2887 
Times 27 Aug. xi/6 The deceased, while bathing with his 
father, was seized with cramp. 

b. Applied to diseases of animals, esp. a disease 
of the wings to which hawks are liable. 

CX430 Bk. Haiwkyngva Rel. Ant. L 298 If he take colde 
ore he be full sommyd, for soth he schall gendre the crampe. 
Ibid. 302 For the cramp in hawkes wyng. 2486 Sk. St. 
Albans B viij a. The Croampe commyth to an nawke with 
takyng of coolde in hir yowthe. mz8 Latham snd Bk. 
Falconry (1633) 222 The Crocke & the Crampe are two very 
dangerous euils. 2736 Bailey Housh. Diet. 218 Cramp a 
distemper in sheep. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 337 
They should be kept very clean, as indeed should all sing- 
ing birds . . otherwise they will have the cramp, and perhaps 
the claw will drop off. 

a. fig. 

2646 J. Hall Poems 64 Nor anger pull With cramps the 
Soule. 2648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i. g There is scarce a 
word .in the writing whereof his fingers were not wofully 
troubled with the Cretian cramp [z.e, lying], 

d. Comb, cramp-bark {U.S.'), the bark of the 
American Cranberry Tree, having anti-spasmodic 
properties; also the plant itself; cramp-bone, 
the knee-cap or patella of a sheep, believed to be 
a charm against cramp ; cramp-ray = Cramp- 
fish ; cramp-spider, the Whirligig, a water- 
beetle; cramp-stone, a stone used as a charm 
against cramp; cramp-word (see Cramf a. i). 
4 I 50 Cramp-fish, -ring. 


2844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. xivi. Carried in her pocket. . 
along with two*cramp.bones. 2849 — David Copp. xvii, He 
could turn cramp-bones into chessmen. 2769 Pennant 
Zool, III. 67 *Cramp-ray. 2772-84 Cook Voy. 11790) I. 323 
The torpedo, or cramp-ray, is a very curious fish. 2722 R. 
Bradley Wks. Nat. 147 Water Beetles of several kinds, 
Boat-Flies, a Moneculus, and *Cramp Spider. 1629 Mas- 
singer i, Ricardo I have the ciamp all ovei me. 

A ''cramp-stone, as I take it. Were very useful. 
2877 Holdemess Gloss., Crarnp-steean, a certain kind of 
pebble carried in thepocket as a preservative against cramp. 

{Note,^ The family of words etymologically related to 
cramp is very large. The ablaut series krimp-, kramp, 
krttmp- is a secondary (intensive) form of krimb-, kramb, 
(varying phonetically as krimm-, krautnt, krurnm-i 
with the root-meaning ‘ to press in, compress forcibly ', as 
mentioned under Cram v. There may have even been a 
simpler senes krim-, kram, krum-, represented by_ ON. 
kremja 'to pinch, squeeze*. Cf. the parallel relation of 
Clam, Clamp, and of the stems enng-, ermk-, mentioned 
under Crank sb >■ 

The English members of the group aie, I. from stem 
krimb-, krimm- : i, OE. str. -vesc^crimnian, cranim, crum- 
men to press in. 2. Cram v , sb. ; Cromb, Crome, sb,, v. 3. 
Crum, Crumb a., v. ; Crummie. II. from stem krimp- : x 
Crimp v « a., sb., and their derivatives. 2 Cramp a.,sb.^, sb.^, 

V , and derivatives. 3 Crump a.,sb., v . ; Crumpy, etc. 111 . 
from dimin. stem krimbil- '. Crimblb v. , Cramble 71, , sb. IV. 
from dimin. stem krimpil- : Crimfle v., sb. ; Cramflb v. ; 
Crumple sb., a., v,, and their derivatives. 

'There is a strong analogy both of form and sense between 
this group and the parallel series of cring, crink, crank, 
cringle, crangle, crinkle, crankle, crunkle,^ 

Cramp (krsemp), sb.^ [Found since i6th cen- 
tury: apparently from Du. or LG. Cf. MDu. 
krampe (Kilian, in mod.Du. replaced by hrani), 
OHG. chramph ‘ hook, aduncus * and chrampho, 
MHG. kramphe, mod.G. dial, krampf m. ; also 
mod.G. krampe, properly of LG. origin : orig. the 
same word as CBAMFr3.>,butnowdiflerentiated in 
the various langs. (mod (j. krampf s^zsxsx, krampe 
the instrument, Du. kramp and kram) ; the im- 
mediate derivation of the two words in Eng. is 
distinct.] 

fl. An iron bar with the end bent to a hook; 
a grappling-iron; = Cramp-iron i. Obs. exc. 
dial. 

2503 Kal. Sheph. (1506) F iv, Wheles . . lyke mylles euermore 
tournynge. .& the wheles 'were full of hokes and ciampes of 
yron. 2582 J. Bell Haddon’s Anew. Osor. 434 For the 
undoyng of which [knottes] shall neede no great yron crampe, 
but a Seely simple vryer onely shall suffice. 2648 Wilkins 
Math. Magieki, vh. 52 A sharp graple or cramp of iron, 
which may be apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 
2883 Hampshire Gloss,, Cramp, a bent iron, or the like. 

2. A small bar of metal with the ends bent, used 
for holding together two pieces of masonry, timber, 
etc., a clamp; =Cb AMP-IRON a. 

2594 Plat %mell-ho. ill. 26 Peece the timber woik in 
such sort, as that it may resemble an arch of stone, make 
the ioints strong, and hinde them fast 'with crampes or dogs 
of iron. Louth Churchw. Acc. IV. 34 (in Peacock N. 

W. Line. Glossl) A Drill ibr puttinge in y^ cramps xij't. 
2752 Labelye Westm. Br. 20 Every Couise cramped to- 
gether with Iron Cranms, let into the Stones. 2793 Smea- 
TON Edystone L, § 41 Iron cramps were used to retain the 
stones of each course together. 2805 Southey Modoc in. 
W. XV, Now have they From the stone coffin wrench’d the 
iron cramps. 2876 G\nL,TArchit 1223 In modern buildings 
non is chiefly used for the emmps . . The Romans wisely used 
cramps of bronze. 

3. A portable tool or press with a movable part 
which can be screwed up so as to hold thmgs 
together ; esp. one used by joiners and others for 
pressing together two pieces of wood, etc., which 
are being joined (see quots.). Cf. Clamp sb, > 2 v 

2669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. ii. i. 52 A pair of Cramps 
made of lion, with Screws to fasten the Scale of Equal 
Farts and the Scale to be made together. 28^ Wealb 
Diet. Terms, Cramp, a shoit bar of iron, with its ends 
bent so as to form three sides of a parallelogram : at one 
end a set-screw is inserted, so that two pieces of metal, 
being placed between, can be held firmly together by the 
screw. 2876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Cramp, an iron instru- 
ment about four feet long, having a screw at one end, and a 
moveable shoulder at the other, employed by carpenters and 
joiners for forcine mortise and tenon work together. 2882 
Worcester Exhw, Catal. iii. 16 Joiner's Screws, Cramps. 

4. In other technical uses. 

t a. A contrivance for stopping a windmill. Obs, rare. 
x6ia Sturtevant MeteUlica (1854) 69 The Windmilnes in 
Moorfields. .haue a deuise called the Crampe, which will 
sodenly (in the face of the storm) [check] the. circumgyra- 
tion of the wheeles. 

Io.sCramfet 3, Crampon 3. 

2890 J. Kerr Hist. Curling i. 59 Riddell sprang upon 
the cramps. ,Ibid. 11. i. 206 A pair of cramps cost 2^. Sd. 
2^2 Comh.Mag. June 612 He. .puts on his heavy shoes 
with iron cramps in the soles. 

t C. An iron fastened on the feet for gliding on the Ice ; 
?a skate. Obs. 

28x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 191 The youth, on cramps of 
polished steel, Like lightning o'er the lake they glide. 

d. Shoemaking. ‘ A piece of wood ha'ving a curve corre- 
sponding to that of the upper part of the instep, on which 
the upper leather of a boot is stretched to give it the re- 
quisite shape ' (Webster). Also called crimp. 

5. The cluster of calyces or husks of a bunch of 
nuts. 

x866 Nature 4- Art x Dec. 2x6 A basket or bag of nuts 
in their husks or cramps being produced. Ibid, For so 
many lovers had Sue of the Vale, That no cramp of nuts 
could give half of the tale. 

m ; 
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6 . ‘ A pillar of rock or mineral left for support ’ 
(Raymond, Mining Gloss. i 8 Si). 

7. A cramped or stiffly wrinkled part in paper, 
etc. ; a fold, crease, ruck. 

i8a8 Huttok Course Math. II. ^5 And when the pa^er is 
become dry, it will, by contracting again, stretch, itself 
smooth and flat from any cramps and -unevenness. 

8 . fig. A constraining and narrowly confining 
force or power ; a cramping restraint. 

17x9 W. WOOD Suro. Trade 25 5 They are too wise to have 
any such Cramps upon Trade. 1781 Cowper Trstth 466 
Cnppling his pleasures with the cramp of fear ! 1820 H. 
Matthews Diary of Invalid. 434 His genius was embar- 
rassed by the cramp and confinement of the French literary 
laws, 18^-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iii. iv. § 104. 124 At, 
tempts to fasten down the progresave powers of the human 
mind by the cramps of association, 

9. A cramped or constrained condition or state. 

x8fi4 Lowell Fireside Trav. 143 The compressed nature 

struggles through at every crevice, but can never get the 
cramp and stunt out of it. 

10. Comb., as cramp-frame, -hole, -joint, etc.; 
cramp-drill, a portable drill consisting of a frame 
similar to tbe joiner’s cramp, with a drilPspindle, 
feed-screw, and support for the article to be 
drilled. 

1796 Peggb Anonym. (iSoo) 346 The cramp-holes, .do not 
pertectly correspond to the letters 
Cramp (krmmp), a. [Not known before lytbc., 
and perh. formed from Cbamp sb. or v. But an adj. 
cramps cramped, seized or affected with cramp, 
occurs in OF. (cf. goutte-cramps in Littre), and the 
word is old in Teutonic : Icel. Jtrapp-r, for earlier 
Norse *hramp-r contracted, strait, narrow, OHG. 
chramph, cramf, forcibly squeezed together, 
crooked, f. Teut. vb. stem krimpan, kramp, 
krumpen, to press together with force, compress, 
for which see note to Champ, sh 1. In OE. the 
only trace of the word is in the adj. crompeAt as 
a gloss of folialis\ cf. ‘foliatum curbutum’ in 
Cor^s Glossary (Hessels) 6 y.] 

1. Difficult to make out, understand, or decipher j 
crabbed. 

Cramp luord; a word difficult to pronounce or under- 
stand. 

xfi74 K. Fairpax SuH 4- Se&>. Gmtents, Doctor More's 
cramp argument brought offi xfiSs A- Shape Anat. Horse 
IV. L 11686) 151 The Cramp-names (as we call them) of the 
Muscles are no such hindrance to me as,. to most others. 
1^ Potter Aniig. Greece ii. xx. (wis) 36* Proposing 
Kiddles and cramp Questions. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 29. 
oh. Your Lawyer^, .Cramp Law Terms. 1731 Wodrow 
Corr. (1843) III. 48X It’s pity a gentleman should write in 
so cramp a style, as to need a Dictionary at the margin and 
the foot of the x8^ LU. Churchman IV. 40^1 The 

cramp Latinity of Tertullian. ^1887 Parish & Shaw Kentish 
Glass., Crampjword, a word difficult to be understood. ' Our 
new parson, .uses so many of these cramp'-words,' 
b. In cramp handwriting now associated with 
Cbamfhd, constrained, not written freely and dis- 
tinctly. 

X733 FiEWiwaDonQnix. in Eftff. Introd., They are written 
in such damned cramp hands, you -will never be able to 
read them, 1865 Carlyle Freak. GU Yll. xviii, ii, 108 
Handwriting, not too cramp for him. 

2. Contracted, strait, narrow ; cramping. 

X785 Mrs. Bennett Jw. Jndiscretiotts (1786) T. 30 
The old gentleman made a cramp sort of a -will. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xviii, xii. 135 
On your w» to your seat in a cramp corner. 1856 Emer- 
son Enz. Traits, Result Wks. (Bonn) II. 135 There is a 
cramp umitation in their habit of thought . . a tortoise's 
instinct to hold hard to the ground. 1863 Hoyle’s Games 
Mod, 357 S.V. Billiards, Cramp-Games, those in which 
one player gives to another some apparently great advan- 
tages. 

Cramp (kraemp^ v. ' [Strictly two words from 
CBABiprf.l and Ceampj ^.2 respectirely ; but these 
have run together in use, and have given rise to 
senses which partake of both notions.] 

I, Connected with Cbamp sb?- 
tl. trans. To give the cramp to (a person) ; to 
cause to be seized -with cramp. Obs. 

1372 R. H. tr. Lauatents' Ghosies (1596! 183 "When thou 
wilt crampe some man by the toes in night time. 1387 
Fleming Contu. Holinshed III. 1972/2 William Forhie, .fell 
asleep and could not be wakened with pricking, cramping, 
or otherwise burning whatsoever, 1389 Pappe w. Hatchet 
B, What fast a sleepe? Nay faith, lie cramp thee till I 
wake thee. 01700 B. £, Diet. Cant. Crew, Cramped, a 
weight with a string tied to one's Toe, when a Sleep, much 
used by School-boies, one to another, 
fb. To affect (a part of the body) -with cramp, 
xfea Marston Ant. 4 Mel. ii. Wks. 1856 I, 26 O how im- 
patience cr^ps my cracked veins_ c z6io Middleton, etc. 
Widow II. ii, And I take you railing at my patron, sir. I’ll 
cramp your joints I i634FoRDi’. Warhechra..\\, I can laugh 
. .When the gout cramps my joints. 

2. To affect with the painful stiffness, numbness, 
or contraction of the muscles which diaracteiizes 
cramp ; the result of a constrained position, para- 
lysis, exposure to cold, etc. Usually in 
1639 [see Cramp w. 3], 1697 Dryoen Vir^. Georz. 
III. 729 When the contracted Limbs were cramp'd, 
1731 Medley KoUen's Cape G. Hepe II. 206 Who- 
ever touches this fish.. his limbs -will immediately be 
cramp’d and benumb'd. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
5 July, We stood till we were cramp’d to death, not daring 


to move. 1863 Geo. Euot Romola 1. v, A man with a 
deep-veined hand cramped by mu^ copying of manuscripts. 
z86o Gdvlburn Purs. Holiness iii. 23 A hand which_ was 
probably cramped together, and curved by the complaint. 

II. Connected mainly with Cbamp sh?, but often 
affected by Cbamp sb? 

f 3. To compress or squeeze (the body and limbs) 
with irons in punishment or torture. Contrasted 
-with to rack. Obs. 

a 1353 Latimer Sertn. 4- Rem. (1845) 258 Racking, and 
cramping, injuring and -wronging the same. 1603 B. Jon- 
SON yolpone v. viii, Thou art to lie in prison, cramp’d with 
irons, 'Till thou be’st sick and lame indeed. 16^9 Massinger 
Ifnnat. Combats i. i, Now, cramped with iron, Hunger, 
and cold, they hardly do support me. 

b. fig. and transf. To compress forcibly. 

1673 A. Walker Lees Lnehrymans la Levelling Prin- 
ciples which., would wrack and cramp all conditions of 
Men into one size and Stature. 1703 Addison (J.), 
The antiquarians are for cramping their subjects into as 
narrow a space as they can. 1711 — Sped. No. 58 P 10 The 
Verses were to be cramped or extended to the Dimensions 
of the Frame that was prepared for them. 

4. To confine nanowly, fetter or shut in (in 
space), so as to restrict the physical freedom of, 
Often with up. 

*683 Apol. Proi. France iv. 35 They intended to seize 
upon nim and the Admiral, to cramp the one in Prison, and 
cut off the others head. 1703 W. Bosman Coast of Guinea 
43 To banish, or at least cramp Akim so that he should not 
be able to go far inland. 1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. I. 
89 a. The Camp ought not .. to be so crampt up and con- 
fined, as not to afford .sufficient room. X796 C. Marshall 
Garden, xvii. (1813) 278 Bad planting by cramping the root, 
etc., will often induce sickliness. 1831 Darwin in Life ^ 
Lett. (1887) I. 2X2 My objection to the vessel is it's small- 
ness, which cramps one so for room. XS41 D’Israeli Amen, 
Lit, 6gg A company of puppy-dogs cramped np in a bag. 

t b. To cramp in : to crash into a space where 
there is not sufficient room. 

x6oS Bacon Adv. Leartu ii. xxi. § 8 Those which crampe 
in [into a -writing] matters imperdnent, 

5. fig. To restrict or confine within injuriously 
narrow limits (any action or operations). 

1623 Bacon Ess. Usury (Arb.) ^44 It is impossible to con- 
ceiue the Number of luconueiuences that will ensue, if 
Borrowing be Cramped. C1645 [see b], 1665 Glanvill 

Seeps. Sci. 3 The sloath and laziness which.. hath crampt 
endeavour. 1724 Smrr Drapier's Lett. Wks, 1755 V. ii. 74 
Those who have used power to cramp liberty. X749 Berke- 
ley Word to Wise 'VS^s. 1871 HI. 443 Tne hardness of 
the landlord cramps the industry of the tenant. 1780 T. 
Jefferson Corr. Wks, 1859 I- 242 The want of money 
mamps every effort. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. ii, yii. 109 
Trade was cramped by faws and customs, 

b. To compress or narrow (the mind, faculties, 
etc.) by preventing their free growth. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. (1630) II. 33 The last week you sent 
me word that you wer. .crampd-wfth Busines. .if you write 
not this week . . I shall think you are cram^ in your affection 
rather than your fingers, a 1704 T. Brown Praise of 
Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 8$ Poverty cramps the mind. 171X 
Addison Sped. No. 160 p 9 They cranra their o-wn Abilities 
too much by Imitation. x 8 i 8 Mrs. Shelley Franhenst. 

A selfish ^rsuit had cramped and narrowed me. 1877 
H. A. Page DeQuintey I, xiii. 273. [It] chilled his energies, 
and cramped his powers of production. 

III. Connected with Cbamp sb.^ alone. 

6 . To fasten or secure with a cramp or cramps ; 
esp. in Building, to join stones {together) with 
cramp-irons, •f ^0 cramp up ; to do up or repair 
by this means, Obs. 

1654 Trafp Comm. Ezra x. iii, Tottoing houses must be 
crampt with iron barres, or they will soon down, 1673 
SvEL-YN Mem. (1867) IL loa This vessel was flat-bottomed 
. .It consisted of two distinct keels cramped together with 
huge timbers. 1744 Knight in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 162 A 
Steel Bar . . capped or armed with Iron at each End, cramped 
with Silver. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. § 93 The stones. . 
were all cramped -with iron, each to its neighbour, 1800 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. I. 113 The ist regiment -will 
have their gallopers, .which I have cramped up for them ; it 
is impossible to do anything to those belonging to the 4th 
regiment. 1883 Mecnch. Exam. 21 July 6/^ Supported by 
iron braces, which were cramped on to the central core. 
fz. 1780 Burke Sp. at Bristol Wka HI. 419 The diversi- 
fied but connected fabrick of universal justice, is well 
cramped and bolted together in all its parts. 

7. Shoe-making. To form (the instep of a boot, 
etc.) on a boot-cramp. 

1864 in Webster ; and later Diets. 

tCra*rapand, ppl. a. Sc. Ohs. [Implies an intr. 
cramp to curl, not otherwise known, + Sc, -and 
=-iko 2 .] Curling, curly. 

?«x3oo P. Johnston Thre deid Powis Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunterian Club) 1.157 Thy crampand hair, and eik thy 
cristall ene, [Misprinted in earlier edd. crampland.l 

Cramped (krsempt, -ed), pj>l. a. [ft Cbamp w.j 

1, Seized with cramp ; suffering from tbe painful 
contraction of muscles which characterizes cramp. 

X70S En^, Theephrasi. 15 The Limbs of some Indian Peni- 
tents, become altogether crampt and motionless for want of 
use. 1838 Morris Def. Guenevere 210 And when she slipp'd 
from off the bed. Her cramp’d feet would not hold her. 1863 
Mrs. Olifbant Saletn Ch. xx. 347 It was morning when 
they got out cramped and frozen. 1884 Times 30 Jan. 9/5 
His cramped fingers could scarcely hold the pencil. 

2. Forcibly or unnaturally compressed and con- 
fined ; constrained. 

1678 Otwav Friendship in F. 29 Ye make a worse noise 
then crampt Hedg-hogs. 1870 Emerson See, ^ Solit., Bks, 


Wks. (Bohn) III. 87 The creative power lying coiled and 
cramped here. 1876 F. E. Trollofe Charminz Fellow III. 
xiii. iss The direction was written in. .crooked, cramped 
little characters. 

3. Confined, restiicted in space, extent, action, etc. 
1796 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 25 Nov., She would go to Ire- 
land .to see you, weie her fortune less miserably cramped. 
1833 Marsden Early Pnrit. 221 The cramped and nairow 
mould of a human system. 1884 Law Times' Rep. LI. 
306/2 The space occupied by the schools was cramped and 
incapable of adequate expansion. 

b. fig. Confined or restricted in character ; nar- 
row. 

1741-a Richardson Pamela Introd. (ed. 2) 38 And squeeze 
cramp'd pity from the miser’s heart ? 1808 Med. yzw/, XlX. 
465 The effects of a cramped medical education. 1836 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, A bility Wks. (Bohn) II. 37 In high depart- 
ments they are cramped and sterile. 1883 Dunckley in 
Manch. WeeklyTimes zz Feb. 57/5 The Archbishop's prayer 
. .is cramped and stiff in style. 

4. Fastened or secured with a Cramp (j3.^). 

1764 Watson in Phil. Treats. LIV. 215 From tbe bottom 

of the spindle to the first cramped joints. 

Cra'iupedness. [ft prec. + -NEss.] Cramped 
quality ; narrowness resulting from restraint. 

1858 Sat. Rev. 21 Aug. 193/1 The ciudeness and cramped- 
ness of monkish annalists. 1889 Pall Mall G. 4 Nov. 2/1 
'There is, .an irritating, .sameness of subject and cramped- 
ness of treatment in the pictures. 

Crampell : see Gbampbl. 

Crampex (krtcmpoi). rare, [ft Cbamp ». or 
-i- -EB ; in some cases perh. reduction of crampeml\ 
fa. =CnAMP-lBOE; b. A kind of fish; e. A 
preventative of cramp : see quols. 

1398 Florid, Falcare, to arme with crampers. Falcati, 
hooked, armed with Clampers, as the Romans were woont 
to arme their carts. 1628 Louth Churchw. Acc. IV. 34 
(Peacock N. TV. Line. Gloss.) For crampers for the steeple 
weigh 8 >> ij* viij', 1686 Ray Willonghbf s Hist. Pise. 
App. I Brnma saxatilis seu Pagnts Indicns, caro inter 
dissecandum se contrahit, unde nonnullis Crampers i.e. 
Spasmodes dicitur. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Creanper, 
in zoology . . a large and hioad sea fish, caught atnong 
the rocks on the shores of many parts of the East-Indies. 

Smyth SailoPs Word-bk , Cramper, a yarn or twin? 
worn round the leg as a remedy against cramp. 
Crampem, eh., obs. variant of Cbamp-iboit, 
t Cra'lupeXlXi z*. Obs.rare~'^. [f. prec. sb] 
To fasten with cramp-irons or cramps; fig. to 
cramp, confine. 

1377 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed Chroti. VI. 3 
The scope of the English pale is greatlie impaired, and is 
cramperned and coucht into an od corner of the countrie. 

Crampet (kraj’mpet). Also 5-9 orampette, 
(8 oramp-bit, 9 orompit). [app. a derivr of 
Cbamp sb.^"] 

1. The chape of the scabbard of a sword; oc- 
casionally used in Heraldry as a charge. 

X489 Wardr. Acc. in Fairholt (1885) II. 136, ij crampettes 
for the king’s sword. X3X5 Will of R. (Somerset Ho.), 

My best goblet with a cover with Crampettes uppon the 
knopp. xSK R. Holme Artnoury in. 301/2 A Crampette, 
or a little Crampe . . some term . . a Crampnett. 1708 
J. Chamberlayne St. Gi. Brit. ii. m, x. (1743 ) 429 {Scottish 
Regalia — the Sword Staid) On the scabbard are placed 
four round plates of silver over gilt, two of them near to the 
crampet are enamelled with blue, x868 Cussans Her. vii. 
X03 The Crampette is an infrequent charge. 

2. » Cbamp-ibon 2 . (? error.) 

^ 1766 PoRNY Heraldry Gloss., Crampette, a small piece of 
iron, commonly called cramp-iron bent at each end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 

3. Sc. = Cbampon 3 ; esp. one formerly used by 
curlers ; hence, applied to an iron foot-board laid 
on the ice for the player to steady himself while 
delivering the stone. 

1638 H. Adamson Muses Threnodie (1774) 149 (Jam.) We 
. .clam the Dragon hole. With crampets on our feet, and 
clubs in hand. 1789 D. Davidson Thoughts on Seasmts 
t6o Their crampets o* the trusty steel. Like bucklers broad 
did glance. z8^ J. Kerr Hist, Curling ii. i. 177 The use 
of crampim attached to the feet was forbidden, as they in- 
jured the ice. Ibid. 111. iii. 408 After he has taken his place 
on the crampit every curler should give the soles of his 
Stones a rub. 

Cra*mp-fislL. [ft Cbamp sb.f + Fish : cf. Du. 
kram-visch torpedo (Kilian).] The electric ray or 
torpedo, also called cramp-ray and numb-fish. 

1391 Percivall lip. Did., Torpigo, a crampfish, Ter- 
edo. 1398 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878)40 And like the Cramp- 
sh darts . . His slie insinuating poysonous iuice. X633 
Culpepper Riverius i. v, 19 That Palsey which is caught 
by touching of the Torpedo or Cramp-fish. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav, (1677) 384 The Torpedo or Cramp-fish, .by 
his (rigidity he benums such fish as swim over or lodge near 
him, and so preys upon them, 1773 Grant in Phil. Treats. 
LXiV. 468 The general name by which they are knoivn 
here, is the Numb or Cramp-fish. 

Eg. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 304 
He cannot even tell what it is— this Cramp-fish of a Socrates 
has so bewitched him. 

Cramping (krae-mpiq), w^/. [-ingI.] The 
action of the verb Cbamp, esp. a fastening to- 
gether with cramps or cramp-irons. 

1688 R._ Holme Artnonry iii. 301/2 To hold Timber work 
together in old decayed Houses, .is termed cramping. 1739 
Labelye Shirt Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 32 The Masons 
proceeded in setting and cramping the third Course of 
Stones. Ibid. 41 The same Cemenmig and Crampings, as 
if built upon dry Ground. 
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b. attrib. f Cramping-iron, an iron for cramp- 
ing or «ompressing. 

yUxL-TOS Animadv. v, When you have us’d all your 
cramping irons to the Textj and done your utmost to 
cranune a Presbyterie Into the skin of one person, 

Cra'inpiugf, ppl. a. [-ing ^,] 

1. That cramps or benumbs. 

*718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. I. iii. § it The 
Annular Fibres are contracted more narrowly, and after a 
cramping Manner. 1861 Swinhoe N. China Camp. 369 
Bearing well the violent heat of the Pekin summer and the 
cramping cold of its winter. 

2. That Clamps, or compresses and narrows. 

1788 Tri/lerisi No, xii, Freed from the cramping bonds of 

slavery, 1874 Blackie Self Cult. 30 The cramping influence 
of purely professional occupation. 1885 Tennyson Despair 
iv, The cramping creeds that had madden'd the peoples. 
Hence Cra*mpingly adv., in a way that cramps 
or restricts free action. 

1891 Atkinson Last of Giant-Killers 189 The prison he 
was shut up in so closely and crampingly. 

Cra'mp-iron. Also 6 oramperon, -pern(e. 
[f. Cramp j^.2 + Inoir.] 

1 1. A piece of iron bent in the form of a hook j 
a grappling-iron ; = Crampon i ; sometimes also 
used to render Li. falx. Obs. 

1563-73 Cooper Thesaurus s. v, CJtelouia, The Iron 
hookes or cramperons to take hold of the stones or timbers, 
Forjices ferret. Ibid. Falx, a cramperne, or hooke vsed 
in warre. Fnlcaius currus, cartes armed with crampeines 
or hookes. _ x6x8 Kal. Shcph. viii, Wheles . . full of hookes 
and cramp-irons [edd. 1503-6 crampes, 1560-1611 crampions] 
of yron and Steele.^ 1653 H, Cogan tr. Pinto's Tra-a. xiv, 43 
A great Junk coming upon us. .those that were in her threw 
into us great Cramp-irons fastened unto two long chains, 
wherewithal! they grappled us fast unto them, a 1656 
UssHER Ann. (1658) 340, 300 gallant young lads, .with the 
help of cramp-irons, which, .they strook into the Rock, to 
hold fast by, gat by little and little to the top. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey', or .a Gi apple, 

or Grappling-iron, to_ lay hold of an Enemy’s Ship, 1734 
tr. RoUin’sfnc. Hist. (1837) VI. xv, vi, 79 Cramp irons, 
and such like instruments, invented for the defence 01 
cities, 1774 Goldsmith Grecian Hist. II, aoa, 

2. A small metal bar with the ends bent so as 
to grasp two stones of a building, etc., and hold 
them firmly together ; = Cramp jA2 2. 

1598 Florio, Fibula . . a crampiron or hooke to hold 
square stones togither. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Crampern or Cramp-iron, an Iron that fastens Stones 
in a Building. x?78 Bp, Lowth Isaiah Notes 128 They 
are large nails, .the ends being bent so as to make them 
cram_p-irons. 18x4 Moore Sale of Tools ii, A cramp-iron, 
to stick in the wall Of some church that old women are fear- 
ful will fall. 1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Crampern or 
Cramp Iron, usually called for shortness cramp, 

f 3. Printing, (pi.) Pieces of iron fastened under 
the coffin of the old hand-press, on which it glided 
on the flame. Obs. 

X713 J. Watson Hist, Printing (T.), The cramp-irons, 
that It moves on still, Are the good motions of the will. 
X730-6 Bailey (folio), Cramp-irons, irons nailed to the car- 
nage of the press to run in and out. 

4 . =5 Crampon 3. rare—\ 

18x8 D. Wall tr. EbeTsSwitzerl. 309 The most convenient 
. .kind of Cran^-irons, to proceed over the Glaciers, 
t Cra’mpish, v. Obs. [f. lengthened stem 
crantpiss- of OF. crampir trans. and intr., f. crampe 
Cramp j^.I] intr. To become cramped or 
stiffened by muscular contraction, trans. To 
cramp, stiffen painfully, paralyse. 

c 1374 Chaucer Anel. <J- Arc. 171 To groundesheofallejie 
dede ns any sioone Al craumpisshed [v. rr. cravmpyssh, 
crawmpissh, crampicheth, -pcnight, -pissheth] hir lymnes 
crokediy. c X430 Lydc, Citron. Troy iv. xxxiii, Styll she 
laye domhe as any stone As marbyll colde, her lymmes 
craumpishing. f 1440 — Boehas i. ix, (1544) 19 b, Death 
crampishing, into their hert gan crepe. [x5a3 Skelton 
Garl. Laurel 15 Encraumpysshed. .was my conceyte.] 

[Crampland (Jamieson) : error for Cbampand.J 
Cra'jnple, v. dial. A variant of Cbamblr v. 
(sense a). Also crample-ham' d (see quot.). 

a x8a5 Fohby Voc.^ E. Anglia, Crample, to move with 
pain and stiffness, as if affected by cramps. Cratnple-hasdd, 
stiffened in the lower joints. 

Crajupness (krse-mpnes). [f. Cramp a. -t- 
-NESS.] Slate or quality of being cramp or 
cramped ; confinedness. 

1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVII. 237 Faust feeling nothing 
but the crampness of his situation. 1859 _C. Bathurst 
Shahs. Versif. 182 The use of parenthesis, instead of de- 
noting crampness and entanglement, appears, etc. 

Crampon (krsempon), sb. Also crampoon 
(krasmp«'n). [a. F. crampon, late L. type crampon- 
em, deriv. of radical form *cramp, f. LG. : cf. 
Cramp sb.\ 2.] 

1. A bar of iron or other metal bent in the form 
of a hook, to serve as a grapple or clutch; a grap- 
pling-iron ; also = Cramp sb.^ 2 ’, 

1490 Caxton Eneydos x. 39 There myghte ye see sayles 
rente, Cordes and ropes broken. And crampons of yron 
wry then a sondre and plucked oute. c X530 Lo, Berners 
Arilt. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 143 The hrase. .was so sore bounde 
with crampons of stele to ye benohe, that he coude not 
remeue it. i6te Howell Parly of Beasts 7 (D.) Man with 
his crampons and harping-irons can draw ashore the great 
Leviathan. xM Phillips, Crampotts, pieces of Iron, hooked 
at the ends, which are fastned to great Pieces of Timber, 
Stones or other things, to pull ’em up or draw ’em along. 


[x7o 6 — (ed. Kersey) Crampoons\. 1876 Gwilt Archit. 
Gloss., Cramfoons, hooked pieces of iron, something like 
double calipers, for raising timber or stones. 

+ 2. ‘ The border of metal which keeps a stone 
in a ring’ (H alii well). Obs. 

3. A small plate of iron set with spikes or points 
which is fastened to the foot to secure a firmer 
hold in walking over ice or slippery ground, or in 
climbing a steep. Cf. Crampet 3 . 

X789 CoXE Trax, Siottz. _xxx. I. 421 To secure us as 
much as possible from slipping, the guides fastened to our 
shoes ci^pons, or small oars of iron, provided with four 
small spikes of the same metah X823 F. Clissold Ascent 
M t. Blaitc IS As we had now to enter on the glaciers, I wore 
my spiked shoes, and the guides tied on their crampons. 
1823 Crabb Tech, Diet,, Crampoons, iron instruments fas- 
tened to the shoes of a stonmng party, to assist them in 
climbing a rampart. 1856 Patent Jml. 5 Sept., A crampon 
to prevent horses slipping in frosty weather. x866 Cortth. 
Mag. Oct, 481 Our crampons . . were very useful on ice or 
hardened snow. 

4. Bot. ‘A name given to adventitious roots 
which serve as fhlcia or supports, as in the Ivy.’ 
[So in F. ; see Littre.] 

X870 Baltour Class-bk. Bot. Gloss. 

t Cra’mpoil, »- Obs. [a. F. cramponner.'\ To 
fix or fasten with crampons or cramp-irons. 

c X530 Lo, Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 44 Toures, 
cramponed and knyt tigyder wyth gret chaynes of yren. 
X&3 Favine TJteat. Hon. iii. 339 On his Head, and toppe of 
his Wings, are fixed and ciamponned strong Pikes of Iron. 

II CraiUtlOlUiee (kiamp;?-ne), a. Her. [a. F. 
cramponm cxo-xapovitA ‘. seeprec.] Said of a cross 
having a square hook-like bend at the end of each 
limb, all turned thus, f. 

1727 Bailey (Vol. II.) r. -o,, A Cross Cramponnee._.has a 
Cramp at each end, or a square Piece coming from it, that 
from the Arm in chief towards the sinister Angle. 

Cra’inp-riing. [f. Cramp ■v Ring.] 

1. A ring held to be efficacious against cramp, 
falling sickness, and the like; esp. one of those 
which in pre-reformation times the kings and 
queens of England used to hallow on Good Friday 
for this purpose. 

See Burnet Hist. Ref. Records II. 266; Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (1870) I. 85, 

_ X463 Buiy Wills (1850) 41 My crampe ryng with blak 
iimamel^ and a part silvir and gill. 1526 Magnus Let. to 
Wolsey in Genii. Mag. CIV. i. 30 Certaine Cramp Ringges 
which I distributed.. amonges other to M. Adame Otter, 
bourne, who, with oone of thayme, releved a mann lying in 
the falling sekenes. 1547 Boorde Introd. KnowL 1. (x%o) 
xai The Kynges of Englande doth halowe euery yere 
Crampe rynges, the whyche rynges, worne on ones fynger, 
dothe helpe them the whyche hath the Crampe. 1611 Mid- 
dleton Roaring Girl iv. ii, A face, .which shows like an 
agate set in a cramp ring. X694 Collect Seo, Late Voy. 11, 
(171X) 193 The Morss or Sea-horse, .having a great semi- 
circular Tusk., very much valued., for their uses in Medi- 
cines, as to make Cramp^rings (which they make also of the 
Bristles upon his Cheeks) to resist Poison and other malig- 
nant Diseases. 175a T. Gordon Cordial Lovi Spirits II, 
138 Is not a Brilliant more attractive than a Cramp-Ring ? 
1847 Maskell Mon. Rit. III. p. clviij, These rings were 
called Cramp-rings, and the MS. in this volume is the ser- 
vice dedicated to their consecration. X878 J. C. Atkinson 
Clevelattd Gloss., Cramp-ritfg, a ring made from old coffin, 
tyre, or the metal ornaments of decayed coffins, and worn as 
a preventative of cramp, 

+ 2. Thieved cant, [with reference to Cramp 
pi. Shackles, fetters. Obs, 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 Qitier crampriuges, boltes or 
fetters. 1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Meiant. Wks. (Rtidg.) 620/1 
Here's no justice Lippus Will seek for to nip us, In C^amp- 
ring or Cippus. X673 R. Head Ccaiting A cad. 17 Thou the 
Cramprings ne’re didst scowre [=weari- 
Crampy (krse'mpi), a. [f. Cramp sb.'^ + -t i.J 
Characterized by or liable to ciamp; suffering 
from cramp or a similar affection ; inducing cramp ; 
of the nature of cramp. 

X55X Turner Herbal i. (1568) Avj b, It is good for them 
that haue their neke bowyng backward by vyolence of a 
crampy dysease. c xSxx Lect.Art v. (1848) 474 The 

crampy convulsions of the leg. a 1864 Howitt (emoted 
in Webster), This crampy country. x888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Crampy, rheumatic, lame. 

tCramse, cramzey v. Obs. [Cf, Norw. 

hranisa, Da. gramse, to grope, grasp, or clutch 
after, Icel. krafsa to paw or scratch with the feet ; 
Ger. dial, kramschen’. see Grimm s.v. krammen 
to claw.] To claw, to scratch. 

X440 Promp. Parv. xoo Cramzyn, supra in cracchyn [H. 
ci4^, P. 1499 cramsyn, supra in dawyn]. Cramsynge, 
supra in cracctiynge. 

Cran ^ (krsen). Sc. [Of uncertain etymology ; 
crann is used in Gaelic in same sense, and it has 
been suggested that it is the Gaelic crann ‘lot’, 
and was applied orig. to the ‘ lot ’ or share of fish 
that fell to each man engaged.] A measure of 
capacity for fresh herrings as caught ; fixed by the 
Fisheries Board at 37 I gallons (about 750 fish). 

Up to 1815 the enm was measured by heaping full aherring- 
barrel with the ends taken out, which was then lifted, leaving 
the heap on the nound or floor. In x8i6, the Commissioners 
for the Herring Fishery fixed the capacity of the ‘ cran ' at 
42 gallons, Old Wine Measure, which in 1832 was raised to 
45 gallons, 42 gallons when ‘ pined ' being found insufficient 
to make a 1 »rrel of bung-packed beirings. In 1853 the con. 


tents were given in Imperial measure as 37^ gals., maldng, 
when pined, a barrel of 30 gals. 

X797 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIX. o&i (Lewis) They, .bought 
the herring, .at the great price of from or. to isj. per crane 
(which is the full of a barrel of green fish as taken out of the 
net. 18x5 Act 55 Geo. Ill, c. 94 § 13 If . . any cran or 
measure not so marked, .shall he made use of. . in the British 
herring fishery. 1852 Board of Fisheries Notice (May 15), 
The Commissioners for the Herring fishery, .do hereby give 
notice that from and after the date hereof, the Cran shall be 
of the contents or capacity of Thirty-seven Gallons and One 
Half Gallon Imperid Standard Measure.. That it shall be 
made of Oak Staves., that it shall he bound with Six good 
lion hoops, etc. 1870 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 4 The catch 
for the season is now nearly 90,000 crans. 

Cran 2 , Sc. [A Scotch form of the word Crane.] 
1 1. Applied formerly to the crane and the heron. 
Obs, (See Jamieson Stippl.") 

2. The orainary name of the Swift in the south 
of Scotland. 

x^o [Remembered in actual use]. x86x L C. Atkinson 
Brit. Birds' Eggs 69 Swift aptis) : Deviling, Black 

Martin, Screech . . Cran. x8te Berw. Nat. Club 230 The 
Swift called ‘ Cran 

3. ‘An iron instrument, laid across the fire, 
reaching from the ribs of the grate to the hinder 
part of it, for the purpose of supporting a pot or 
kettle’ (Jamieson). 

4. To coup the crans : fig, to have an upset, 
come to grief ; see Coup z/.S a. (By Jamieson re- 
ferred to sense 3 ; hut perh, belonging to CranI.) 

a X796 Burns Ansoti. Poet. Epist. v, Garren lasses cowp 
the cran Clean heels owre body. z8x8 Scott Rob Roy xix, 
The trades, .offered downright battle to the commons, 
rather than their kirk should coup the crans. 

Cranage (krjimeds). Also 5 oxainage, 6 
kranage, (craneagh). [f. Crane - i- - age.] The 
use of a crane to hoist goods ; dues paid for the 
use of a crane. 

1481-90 Howard Houselt. Bks. (Roxb.) 43 Item, [for] war- 
fage j. d. Item, [for] crainage vj. d. 153a Churchw. Acc. 
Heybridge, (Nichols 1797) 1S2 For the daper and 

yem worke of the gret bell 6s. 8d; for Cranage 2d. 1607 

CowEL Interpr., Cranage is a liberty to use a crane for the 
drawing up of wares from the vessels. 1641 W. Haicewil 
Libertte of Subject 123 For example. Wharfage, Cranage, 
Scavage, and such like. 1804 Denholm Tour to Lakes 141 
The dues of cranage at the quays. 1887 W, Hunt Bristol 
209 The port dues, wharfage, cranage, and the like. 

Cranberry (kisemberi). Also 8 oraneberry. 
[A name of comparatively recent appearance in 
English; entirely unknown to the herbalists of 
i 6 -T 7 th c., who knew the plant and irot\ts& marsh’ 
whorts, fen-whoi'ts, fen-berries, marsh-berries, 
moss-berries. Several varieties of the name occur in 
continental languages, as G. kranichbeere, hran- 
beere, LG. krbnbere, hrones- or kronsbet'e, krSnsbar, 
kranebere (all meaning crane-berry) ; cf. also Sw. 
tranbdr, Da. tranebser, f. trana, trane, crane. As 
to its introduction into England, see sense i.] 

1. The fruit of a dwarf shrub, Vaccinium Oxy- 
coccos, a native of Britain, Northern Eiurope, Siberia, 
and N. America, growing in turfy bogs : a small, 
roundish, dark red, very acid berry. Also the 
similar but larger fruit of V. macrocarpon, a native 
of N. America (Large or American Cranberry). 
Both are used for tails, preserves, etc. The name 
is also given to the shrubs themselves. 

The name appears to have been adopted by the North 
American coloiusts from some LG. source, and brought to 
England with the American cranberries ( V, macrocarpon), 
imported already in x686, when Ray (Hist. PI. 6SS) says of 
them 'hujus haccas a Nova Anglia usque missas Londini 
vidimus et gustavimus. Scriblitis seu ortis (farts nostrates 
vocant) eas inferciunt Thence it began to be applied in the 
x8th c. to the British species (F, Oxycoccos), In some parts, 
where the latter is unknown, the name is erroneously given 
to the cowberry (V, Vitis I deed). 

jSyz JosSELVN New Eng. Rarities 119 Cranberry, or 
Bear Berry, .is a small trayling plant that grows in salt 
marshes. 1694 Acet. Sev. Late Voy. i, Introd. p. xvii, A 
Sbrub whose fruit was. .full of red juice like Currans, 
perhaps 'tis the same with the New England Cranberry or 
Bear-berry with which we make tarts. _ X743-4 J an. 18 P. 
CoLLiNsoN in Limueus Carresp.A herewith send you a box 
of Cranberries or Oxycoccws,.^ey came from Pennsyl- 
vania ; ours in England are very small. 1748 Mrs. Delanv 
Life St Corr, (1861) II. 491, I gathered [near Clogher] four 
sorts of fruits, raspberries, cranberries, strawberries, and 
nuts. X777 J. Lightfoot .fflfor* Scot, I. 203 Cran-berries, 
Moss-berries, or Moor berries. 18x7-8 Cobbett Resid. U.S. 
(1823) 189 Cranberries, the finest fruit for tarts that ever 
grew, are bought for about a dollar a busheh and they will 
keep, .for five months, x868 Q. Victoria Lift in Highlands 
139 The dinner, .ending with a good tart of cranberries. 

2. Applied with qualifications to several plants 
having fruit resembling a cranberry ; as Austrailiaii 
Cranberry, Lissanthe sapida (N.O. Epaeridaceat) ; 
Bush O., High O., or O. Tree, Viburnum Oxy- 
coccos Fursh (N.O. Caprifoliacesd) ; Tasmanian C., 
Astroloma humifusum (N.O. Epacridaceai). 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 14.^ High and low-bush cran- 
berries . .brought by the Squaws in birch baskets . .The low- 
bush cranberries . .form a standing preserve on the tea-tables 
. .but for richness of flavour. . 1 admire the high-bush cran- 
berries. The bush on which this cranberry grows resembles 
the guelder rose. 1856 A. Gray Mast. Bot. North, U, S. 
(ed. 2) 168, V. Opulus L. ((Hranberiy Tree), .(F. Oxycocous 

143-a 
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and V, edule, Fursh). The acid fruit is used as a (poor) 
substitute for cranberries, whence the name High Cranberry- 
bush. 1866 Treas. Bot. 688 Lissantke sapida, a native of 
South-eastern Australia, is called the Australian Cranberry 
on account of its resemblance both in size and colour to our 
European cranberry, 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as cranberry-crop, -picking, 
-tart', cranberry-tree Creatberry (see 2). 
1825 J. Neal Bra. Jonathan II. 342 Devouring a cran- 
berry tart. 1864. G. A, SalaIh Daily Tel. s July, Specula- 
tors who have forestalled the cranberiy crop at Cape Cod. 
Crauce (krans). [Cf. Du. krans wreath, gar- 
land ; and see the latter word.] Naut. (See quot.) 

1846 A. Young Ncatt, Diet, s v., Crance, a kind of iron 
cap on the outer end of the bowsprit, through which the 
jib-boom traverses. Also a name sometimes given to any 
boom-iron. 

Crance, chaplet, garland; see Cbants. 

Craneh, var. of Ceauk-oh. 

Cranck, obs. f. Cbank. 

Crane (kr^'n), sb.'^ Forms ; 1-3 oran, 3 cron, 
krane, 3- crane. (Also 4 crone, Sc, oren, 5 
craane, 6 crayne, cranne, 5- Sc. cran, 6-7 
craine, 7-8 crain.) [OE. cran corresponds to 
MG. kran, MLG. krSn, krdn. Cf. MDu. crane, 
Du. kraan\— 0 \Sj, krano, kranu, OHG. with 
guttural suffix, chranuh, chranih, MHG. kranech, 
kramck, G. kranich. The corresp. Norse forms have 
initial tr- for kr-, ON. trani, Sw. trana, Da. tranei\ 

1 . A large grallatorial bird of the family Gruidm, 
characterized by very long legs, neck, and bill. 
The name belongs onginally to the common Euro- 
pean crane, Grus cinerea, of an ashy-gray colour, 
formerly abundant in marshy places in Great 
Britain, and prized as food, but now extinct ; about 
15 closdy-allied species are found in other lands. 

Among these are the common American or Sand-hill Oane 
emiadensis), and Whooping Crane {G. eanericana). The 
Crown Crane or Demoiselle, Numidian, and Stanley Crane 
of Africa belong to allied genera. The Adjutant or Gigantic 
Crane is a species of Stork. 

eiooo JEiLFtac Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcket isa/at Grus, cran. 
1:1205 Lav. 20163 Swa doS he wilde cron [^1275 cranej. 
c Z290 Y. Eng, Leg. I. 472/342 Crannes and swannes. c 1300 
Hasielok 1736 The beste mete That king or cayser woTde 
ete ; Kranes, lampreys, and jgode sturgun. C1400 
Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxii. J03 fe Figmens, whuk er men of 
lltiU stature.. feight with C-raanes comounly. 1491 in Ld. 
Treas. Ace. ScotL I. xda Item, til a man, for a cran.. vs, 
XSS5 EnEN Decades 16 They sawe flockes of great cranes 
twyse as hygge as owres. *590 Spenser F. Q i. iv. ai Like 
a Crane his necke was long and fyne. a 1605 Polwart 
Flyiing w. Montgomerie 713 Like an cran, in mounting 
soone orethrawen. That must take aye nine steps before 
shee flyc. X766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II 513 The Crane, that 
has totally forsaken this country, bred familiarly in our 
marshes. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. i (1858) 82 Large red- 
legged cranes, three feet high, with black and white wings. 

b. Apphed locally to other large grallatorial 
birds, as herons and storks; also to the Shag or 
Crested Cormorant {Plialacrocorax gracuhis). 

16^ Ray Willughiy's Omith. 332 The Shag, called in 
the North of England, _ the Crane. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Sttpp., Create .. name improperly given in many parts of 
England to the sbagg or small cormorant, a X767 M. Bruce 
Lochleven, The slow winj^d crane moved heavily o’er the 
lea. 1873 Q. Rev, CXXXV. 159 Cranmere..a haunt of 
herons (still called ' cranes ’ in Devonshire). 1885 Swainsom 
Prev. Names Birds 145 Heron. .Crane (Somerset ; North- 
Hants ; Westmoreland ; Lancashire ; Ireland ; Scotland). 

c. Astron, The southern constellation Grus, 

xM Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 335 The Phoenix, below 

which, .are found Toucan, the Crane [etc.]. 

2 . A machine for raising and lowering heavy 
weights ; in its usual form it consists of a vertical 
post capable of rotation on its axis, a projecting 
arm or ‘jib’ over which passes the chain or rope 
from which the weight is suspended, and a barrel 
round which the chain or rope is wound. [So F. 
grue, G. kran, krahn, kranickl. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 608 Ane cren [v.r, crane] thai 
hat gert dress vp hey Rynand on quhelis, 150a Arnolde 
Chron. (1811) 127 That they shuld doo make, a crane suffi- 
cient and able to take vp from the water of Thamis the 
weight of a tonne. XS45 Act 37 Hen. VlIJ, e. la § 9 
Houses, with Key or Wharf, having any Crane or Gibet 
belonging to the same 1656 Cowley Davideis ii. 326 Some 
&om the quarries hew out massy stone. Some draw it vp 
with cranes. 1788 Trans, Sac, Enc, ArlsW, M5 A Model 
of a Crane for Wharfs. x868 Mom. Star 34 Feb., A ter- 
ri£c. .gale made a great breach between the lighthouse and 
the breakwater, demolishing the machinery and cranes. 

3 . A name given to various other mechanical 
contrivances : a. A machine for weighing goods, 
constructed on the principle of the crane described 
under a. b. An upright revolving axle with a 
horizontal arm fixed by a fireplace, for suspending 
a pot or kettle over the fire. o. Naul. {pi.) Pro- 
jecting pieces of iron or timber on board a ship, 
to support a boat or spar. d. Turning. A spindle 
with a bent arm, serving as a lever (quot. 1725). 
e. Carriage-building. (See quot. 1 794 ; and cf. 
crane-neck in 7.) 

1725 W. Halfpenny Sound Buildiug 56 The Eyes in 
which the Spindle of the Crane turns. *769 Falconer 
Diet, Marpte ( 2 jSgi) Eiijb, A double rope-netting, sup- i 
ported by double cranes of iron. 1794 Felton Carriages \ 


Gloss., Creates, strong iron bars which form the sides of the 
upper carriage, and unite the back and fore timbers, shaped 
like a crane's neck for the purpose of the_ fore wheels to pass 
under. 18^ Webstes, Crane. .(AlAsimilar arm turmng on 
a vertical axis or support, in a fireplace^ for supporung 
kettles, etc. over a fire. 1867 Smyth Sailors fyotd-oh., 
C«t«e. . Also pieces ofiron or timber at a vessel s sides, used 
to stow boats or spars upon. 1874 Knight Did. Mech , 
Crane. .A ^rked post to support a boom or spare spar on 
deck. 1S80 Antrim Down Gloss , Create, the iron arm 
over a fire from which the * crook ’ hangs. 

4 . A bent tube, used to draw liquor out of a 
vessel ; a siphon. [So G. kran.'] 

1634 J. Bate Myst. Nature ^ Art, Take a Crane (that is 
a crooked hollow Cane) one end whereof let be somewhat 
longer than the other. *688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 321/1 
Brewers by a Leaden Crane draw their Wort from one 
Cooler to another. *771 tr. P’nwt Swieteu's Comm. Boer- 
Itaavds Aph. § 303 III. 3S An instrument inflected like a 
siphon or craln. 1846 Joyce Sa. Died., Hydrest. xvii. 182 
That is called a distiller's crane or syphon. 

6. An overhanging tube for supplying water to 
the tender of a locomotive ; a water-crane. 

6. aitrib. or as adj. fa. Crane-coloured, ashen 
gray (quot. 1517). b. Crane-like; long and 
lanky, o. Of or pertaining to a crane or the cranes. 

XS17 in Kerry St, Leaur, Reading 105, ij" Copes 
of satten russet and crane. *697 Lottd. Geos. No. 332B/4 A 
black (}eldmg..a long Crane Neck. 1774 Goldsm Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VI. II The feet are not furnished with sharp 
claws, as in others of the wane kind. *807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 230 Their crane stems are often burnt 
for charcoal. *872 Tennyson LastTenm. 723 Mocking at 
the much uogainiiness. .and long crane legs of Mark. 

7 . Comb. a. in sense i, as crane-flock", crane- 
battle, a battle with cranes (attributed to the fabled 
Pygmies) ; crane-ooloux, the colour of the com- 
mon crane, ashy gray ; also attrib, ; crane- 
oolomed a,, of this colour ; *1* crane-feather, 
attrib. of the colour of crane’s feathers; crane- 
neck, an iron bar bent like a crane’s neck uniting 
the back and front timbers in a carriage (— Cbaj^je! 
3 e) ; also aitrih. ; crane-necked adj,, (a) of a 
carriage, having a crane-neck ; (i) having a long 
neck like a crane’s ; crane-vialture, a name for 
the Secretary-bird. 

x6xo HEALViyA Aug, Citie of God 582 Their, .^Crane- 
battells are fables. rsx7 Will a/ R. Aleyne (Somerset Ho.\ 
*Ciane colour. 1524 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 176 A gowne 
of crayne colour fnmd with white budge. *658 Rowland 
Moufei's Theat. Ins. 964 The fourth hath bioad horns of 
crane colour. XS49 in Surrey CJatrch Goods (1869) 100 One 
cope of *cranecoloryd sylke. *593 Lane. Wills II. 79 
Tow Kirtles one of craine colored satten. *557 Will o/J. 
Rowe (Somerset Ho,), My *cranefether doblete a 189a 
Whittier To A. K, 54 As in air The ♦crane-flock leaves 
no trace of passage. x6M Land. Gag, No 2136/4 A 
♦Crane-neck Coach lined with figured Velvet. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 23 P 3 A Lady’s Chariot . . had a Crane-Neck, 
and hung with twice the Air that hers did. 1698 M. Lister 
Jonm. Peeris (1690) 12 They [coaches] are all *Ciane- 
Neckt, and the Wheels before very low. 1S22 Monthly 
Mag, Oct., The coach body was suspended by thick straps, 
from four of what are now called crane-necked springs. 
183X Carlyle Sari. Res. i. iii, One of those purse-mouthed, 
crane-necked, clean-bruslied. -individuals. 1B40 Barham 
Ingol. Leg,, Spectre of Tapp., The man was fitting straps 
on a light pair of crane-necked spurs. 1885 Harper s Mag, 
Feb. 424/1 The secretary-bird (Serpeutarius Secreiarius\ 
or •crane-vulture. 

b. In sense 2 or 3, as crane-barge, a barge 
carrying a crane; orane-obair, ? a chair lowered and 
raised by a crane ; crane-bouse, a shed or building 
in which a crane stands; crame-keeper, craneman, 
a man in charge of a crane ; crane-post, the verti- 
cal post or axis of a crane; crane-sbaft, (o) = 
crane-post ; {b) see quot. and 3 e ; crane- wheel, a 
tread- wheel by which a crane was formerly worked. 

*867 Smyth Sailor's Werd-bk., *Crane-harge, a low flat- 
floored lump, fitted for the purpose of cairying a crane, in 
aid of marine works. 1769 De Rods Tour Gt, Brit. I. 21 
Baths are .supplied with .Sea-water, And for the. Con- 
venience of such as .have not strength to plunge them- 
selves, theie is a ♦Crane Chair of particular Contrivance. 
*705 Loud. Gaz. No. 410^4 The Stone-Wharf, with a 
Ciane and *Crane-House. 1558 Act i Eliz. C. ii. § 7 Any 
Wharfenger, ♦Cranekeeper, .Weigher or other Officer. Z300 
in Riley Mem, Loudon p, xxi, Richard the Fruter, ♦crene- 
man. 1851 Greenwell CoaUtrade Terms Norikumb. 4 
Durh.2% Craneman, a lad.. whose business is to hoist the 
corves of coals on to the rolleys with the crane. X891 Daily 
News 6 Feb. 4/8 The tippers and crane men at the Bute 
Docks. *874 Knight D&t, Mech. I. 644 In Morrisons 
steam crane, the *crane-post forms the steam-cylinder. 
*794 W. Felton Carriages Gloss,, *Creute shaft, wood in- 
stead of iron for [carriage cranes]. 1669 Sturmy Maridteds 
Mag. VI. iii. 105 A Man turning a ♦Crane-Wheel or Grind- 
stone. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exf. Philos. III. xxxi. 231 
In a crane-wheel the power is. .applied, .by a man walking 
within the wheel. 

+ Crane (kr^n),jA2 Obs.oxarch. \y.Y,crdne,sA. 
med.L. cranium skull,] The skull ; = Cbaitidm. 

*54* k- Copland Gwydon’s Quest. Chirurg., The brayne- 
panne skulle or crane. *597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 31a 
Fracture of the crane. 1620 Venner ViaRecta xd. 63 'The 
Crane is of an haid and fibrous substance, 1824 Mfdwin 
Couvers. w Byron (1632)1 83 A skull that had probably 
belonged to some jolly friar. The crane was filled with 
claret, and.. passed about, yig.^ 1840 Browning Sordello 
1. 277 Till Autumn spoiled their [poppies’] fleering quite 
with ram, And, turhanless, a coarse, brown, rattling crane 
Lay bare. 


Crane (krein), V. [f. Cbane j3.^] 

1. trans. To hoist or lower with a crane, -tir with 
similar apparatus. 

*570 Dee Math. Pref. 35 By two Wheles moie. there 
may be Craned vp 200,000 pound waight. a *652 Bromb 
Queene's Exch, v. Wks. 1873 III. 536 When I shake the 
rope, then crane me up again. *749 Wealth Gt. Britain 53 
It is craned into cellars. *8x6 Scott Antiq. viii, Being 
safely craned up to the top of the crag. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i xix. 33 They are had works, 
that need rewards to crane them up withal. 1632 Massin- 
ger & Field Fatal Dowry iii, i, An upstart, craned up to 
the height he has. *676 Kidder Charity Dir. 21 Let us not 
need Craning and Skrewmg up to so Blessed a work. 1890 
W. M. Fullerton in Fortn. Rev Feb. 231 By moneyman 
is enabled.. to crane himself above the dead level of uni- 
formity. 

2 . To stretch (the neck) like a crane. (Also, 
raiely, to crane otie's head,) 

*799 Southey Lett, (1856) I. 64 A grotesque being, a little 
man who can. .crane up his neck to the top-tower window. 
*849 CuRZON Visits Monasi. 319 We all craned our necks 
over the edge to see what had become of our companion. 
xM6 Mallock Old OrderChemges HI. 34 Craning his head 
forward he looked in the direction indicated. 

3 . intr. To stretch out one’s neck; to lean or 
bend forward with the neck stretched out. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxviii. (1884) 270 Pen cianed 
over the coach to have a long look at the great Hurtle. 1887 
Hall Caine Deemster xii. 80 Those who sat above craned 
forward. 

4 . Hunting. To pull up at a hedge or other 
obstacle and look over before leaping ; hence flg, 
to ‘ look before one leaps hesitate at or shrink 
back from a danger, difficulty, etc. {colloq.) 

1823 Byron 'Juan xiv. xxxiii. He clear'd hedge, ditch, and 
double post, and rail, And never craned. 1844 J. T. Hew- 
lett Parsons 4 W. lui, A very fat pony, who would have 
craned if he had attempted to leap over a straw. 1849 E. 
E. Nafilr Exettrs, S. Africa II. 240 The bold fox-hunter, 
who. .ne’er ‘ craned ' at. .stone-wall, or double-ditch. 
fig. i86» Bradford Advertiser Dec. 6/3 The American 

Executive appears to be feeling its way. In England it 
looks like cianing. xSpa Sat. Rev. 4 June 647/1 Was he 
expected to ‘ crane ’ at the taxation of ground values ? 

Cra'lie-fly. [f- Cbanb sbX i -h Flt.] A two- 
winged fly ot the genns Tiptila or family Tipulidst, 
characteiized by very long legs ; in Great Britain 
popularly called daddy-long-legs. 

*658 Rowland tr. Motfet's 'Jheat. Ins. 043 A Water-fly, 
which men call from the length of the feet or shanks.. 
Gruinam ; called therefore in English a Crane Fly. *753 
Chambers Cycl, Supp., Crattefiy, a name given by some to 
the creature we commonly call father long-legs. 1835 Kirby 
Hab, 4 lust. Anim, II. xvi. go Their Tong legs [fit] the 
crane-fly to course rapidly over and among the herbage. 
*857 Jml. R. Agric, Soc. XVIII. i, 74 Marshes give 
biith to myriads of crane-flies. 

Craiiel(l, var. Cbanrei,, cranny, chink. 
Cra'xie-liXLe. [Cbanb jAI 2 .] 
j*!. The rope or chain of a crane, by which 
weights are hoisted or lowered. Ohs. 

1466 Maun. 4 Househ, Exp. 330 My mastyr paid to 
Felawe for a lede and a crane lyne. vj. d. 

2 . Naut. (See quot. 1867.) 

1674 T. Miller (1676) 4 Cian-lines, and main- 

stay. ifoa in Capt. Smith’s Seaman’s Gram. i. xiv. 63 
19 The Crain line. 20 The Horse on the Bowsprit. 1769 
Falconer Diet, Marine (1789) PantaquUres . . the cat- 
hatpins, and crane-lines oftheshrowds. 1867 Smyth YaiVor’r 
Word-bk., Crane-lines, those which formerly went from 
the spritsail-topmast to the middle of the forestay, serving 
to steady the former. Also, small lines for keeping the lee 
backstays from chafing against the yards. 

CraneliXLg (kie^’nliri). rare, A young crane. 
x6o* Holland Pliny I. 136 Young cranelings newly 
hatched. 

Craner (kre'maj). [f. Cbanb sb^ and v. + -eb 1 .] 

1. [f. the sb.] An official in charge of a crane or 
public weighing-machine (Cbanb sbX 3 a). 

187X N. 4 Q, 4to ser. VIII, 123 Some country towns of 
Ireland have in the market-place a crane for the weighing 
of goods. . An official, popularly the craner, has charge of 
the machine, who gives a certificate of weight, .called the 
craner’s note. 

2. [f. the vb.] One who * cranes ' ; one who hesi- 
tates at a dangerous leap, etc. : see Cbanb v. 4 . 

1869 E. E MiweVi. Scrap Bk, (ed. 6) 61 Leaving 'Welters' 
and ‘Craners’ and ‘slow-uns’ behind. 

Cranes {Falconry ) ; see Cbbanob. 

Crane’s - bill, cranesbill (kr^i'nzbil). 
[Cbanb sbX i + Bill, A translation by the i6th 
c. herbalists of Du. craenhals, Ger. kranichhals, 
MLG. kraneshals, names of Geranium dissectum.] 
Bot. A name for the various species {esp. the 
native British species) of the genus Geranium ; so 
called from the long slender be^ of the fruit. 

By^ the x6th c. herbalists applied originally to only one 
species, apparently G, dissectum. 

1548 Turner Names of Herhes D iij, Geranium is of two 
kyndes. The one kynde is called Pinke nedle or Cranes 
byl, the other is called Pes columbinus of the commune 
Herbaries, and it may be called in englishe Douefote. *597 
Gerarde Herbal ii. ccclviii. 940 The roots of this Cranes 
bill have a little kinde of heat in them. 1^3 Sir T. P. 
Blount Nai. Hist. 8 One kind of O'anes-Bill, call'd Gera- 
nium Moschatum. .smells just like Musk. 1756 Sir J. Hill 
Herbal 196^ The cranesbifls are cbaractensed .. by their 
singular irait. x8a4 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1, (x86^99 
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Catpets of flowers, primroses, orchises, cowslips, ground- 
ivy, crane's bill, cotton-grass. 187a Black Am. Phaeton. 
XX. (D.) Is there any blue half so pure, and deep, and 
tender, as that of the large crane’s-bill, the Geranium pro- 
tense of the botanists ? 

2 . Surg. A kind of forceps with long jaws. 

1668 R. L'Estsamge Vis, Quev, (1708) 28 Came the Sur- 
geons, laden with Pincers, Crane-bills, Catheters. 1753 
Chambcks Cycl. Supp,^ Crani s-bill, a kind of forceps used 
W surgeons, and so named from its figure. *874 ^ight 
JJici. Mech,,Crmi^s-6ill, apair of long-nosed pinchers. 

+ Cva'net Obs. Also 7 cranuet. [Corrupted 
from OF. crignefe, crineie, dim. oicrigne, creigne, 
in sense of rood.F. crinilre, f. m’», L. crin-is hair, 
mane.] A piece of armour covering a horse’s neck 
or mane ,* a crini^ie. 

1548 Hall Citron. la One band had the scafieron the 
cranet, the bard of the horse all white. 1610 Guilum 
Heraldry iv. (1660) 266 Defensive, serving for Horse. . as the 
Shafrone, Cranet, Batde x6ii Cotgr., Crimere., a aeaxiMti 
armor for the necke, or mane, of a horse. 

Cra'net 2, dta/. Obs. * A small red worm. 
Cumberland' (Halliw.). 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed'^l. 41 They 
will seeme to the looker on as egs, and to the taker as 
yoong red little cranets. 1851 Cumbrld. Gloss,, Cranet, a 
small worm. 

fCranew. 0^j.=CHAinDM, skull. 

*SSS Eden Decades 354 The heade of an elephante of such 
huge byggenesse, that only the bones or cranewe {pruiied 
crauewe ; Hakluyt 1598-9 has cranew] therof . . wayed 
abowte two hundieth weygnt. 

Craney, obs. f. Cbannt, Crany. 

Crail£f (krmg). [A variant of krang, Kbrito, 
a. Du. kreng, MDu. crenge, carrion.] The carcass 
of a whale after the blubber has been removed ; 
the desh of a dead whale. 

xSax A. Fisher yrul. Arct. Regions 43 As black as the 
crang of a whale. X837 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 1x3/2 They 
lived upon the crang. 1867 in Smyth Sailors Wosd^bk. 
b. Iramf. and fig. 

1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 45 Crang, a skeleton. ‘ T’ 
whooal crang', the entire frame of bones. 
fCra'Ug'lei 1>. Obs. intr. To twist, writhe, 
wriggle; s=Cbankle. Hence Cra'ngling 0^/. jA 
and ppl. a. (In quot. 1643 fig>^ 

xw Hudson tr. Dn Bartel yndith 18 (Jam.) A serpent 
. . Which crangling crept. Ibid. 75 (Jam.) The Danow which 
begins to flow, With snakish crangling slow. _ x64a Rogers 
Naaman 212 Crangling and woildly wise braines. 

Craniad (kr^f-nisd). nonce-wd. [f. CBAm-UM 
+ -AD 1 c.] The epic of a skull. 

_x878 C. Gibbon Ltye G. Combe I. vi. 99 A long poem en- 
titled the^‘ Craniad'. 

Cranial (kr^i’nial), a. [f. med. or mod.L. 
crani-um (a. Gr. Kp&viov) skull -AL.] Pertaining 
to the cranium or skull ; strictly, pertaining to the 
cranium proper or brain-case, as in cranial bones. 
Cranial nerves \ the great nerve-trunks arising 
from the brain and passing through openings in 
the cranium ; sCbbbbbai, nerves. 

1800 Med. yml III. 138 Imperfection of the cranial 
hones was similar to the case before related. X840 G. £lus 
Anat. ax The second or opdc nerve, the largest of the 
cranial nerves, except the fifth. X864 5 Mar., The 

cranial capacity of the largest chimpanzee measured is 37^ 
cubic inches, that of the smallest man being 55. 

Hence Cxa’uially adv., in regard to the cranium. 
x866 Laing & Huxlby Preh, Rem. Caitlin. X32 Two 
sections of mankind may be very similar cranially, and yet 
very different in other respects. 

II Craxiia'ta, cranio’ta^ sb. pi. Zool. [f. L. 
crani-um and Gr. Kpayi-or, with respective suffixes, 
as in pinnata, irrtpooTi. Introduced in the latter 
form by Hsieckel, but generally used in the former 
by English naturalists.] A primary division or 
branch of the Vertebbata (q. v.), including those 
which possess a brain and skull, i e. the Mammalia, 
Birds, Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. 

1878 Bell GwenbaneVs Contp. Anat. 413 . In the Craniota 
[it] gives rise, by concrescence and differentiation, to a head. 
x88x Athenseum 15 Jan. p8/a We should have liked to 
have seen a marked distinction made between . . the lampreys 
and the remainder of the Craniota. 

t Cra'nice, cranish. Obs. App, an error for 
cravice, CbeviCb, by confusion with Cbannt.^ 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. vi. (1632) 508 Gaps and cranishes, 
representing hollow cavemes. X635 Person Vantties v. 
iv. § 7 Any glasse window or cranice. 

Cranie, -d, obs. ff. Cbanny, Cbany, Cbanhied. 
Cranio- (krFt'niu), before a vowel crani-, com- 
bining form of Gr. npaviov Cbanidm. 

a. In combinations, chiefly in sense 'belonging 
or relating to the cranium and . . . ’ ; as oxanio- 
fk’oial a., belonging to both the cranium and the 
face ; oxaulo-spi'iial a., belonging to the cranium 
and the spine; so cranidcro'miat [Aobomion], 
cranio-phary'n^al, -thora'cic, -ve'rtebral adjs. ; 
also cxauio-tahes {-te^'hiz) [L, tabes wasting 
away, putrefaction], ‘ a form of rickets in which 
the skull bones are softened’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 

lb. In derivative formations, as Cxanie'ctomy 
[Gr. ixTopifi excision], see quot. Cra’alooe-le [see 
CbIiB sb,], ‘ the protrusion of a part of the en- 
cephalon from the cranial cavity ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 


Cra*nloela:sm [Gr- liK&cfia fracture, breaking], 
the breaking up of the foetal head in the operation 
of craniotomy ; Cxa'niocla st [Gr. -akbarijs 
breaker], an instrument for doing this. Cxamlo- 
gno'mlc a. [Gr. yvufux-bs of or pertaining to know- 
ledge], pertaining to craniognomy. Cxanio'guomy 
[Gr. •fvdjfO] knowledge], ‘ the science of the form 
and characteristics of ffie skull’ {Syd. Soc. Lex'). 
Cranlo'gnosy [Gr. ypucts knowledge] = prec. 
Cra'niogxa pli [Gr. -ypa^tos writer], an instrument 
for taking drawings of tire skull ; Cranlo'grapliex, 
one who draws or describes skulls ; Cxanio*- 
grapliy, description of skulls. Cranio'meter 
[Gr. perpov measure], an instrument for taking 
measurements of skulls ; Crainiome'trlc, Cra-’nio- 
lue'txical a., pertaining to craniometry; hence 
Cxa'niome’trlcaUy adv.i Cranlo'inetxist, one 
who practises craniometry; Cxanio'metxy, mea- 
surement of the skull. Cxa.;^o‘patliy [Gr. -iraOeia, 
{. vclOos suffering], * disease of the cranium ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Cxa'nloplio xe [Gr. -popos bearing], 
an instrument invented by Topinard for measuring 
the dimensions and proportions of the skull. 
Cxa‘niopla:sty [Gr. -vkcurria, f. irXaarSs moulded, 
fashioned], an operation for supplying deficiencies 
in the cranial structures. Cxanio'poIlB {nonce-wd.) 
[Gr. irbkis city], a city of skulls. Cxa:iiio8co‘pio, 
dxa‘ulo8co*pical a., pertaining to cranioscopy; 
Cxanlo'flcoplst, one who studies cranioscopy; 
Cxanlo'flcopy [Gr. -aitoiria, f. -traoiros that views], 
examination of the size and configuration of the 
skull ; formerly applied to what is now commonly 
caHedpEBEBOLOG-Y. CxamioBO'pliicn. {nonce-wd. 
after philosophic, etc.), learned in skulls. Cxa'nio- 
to me [Gr. -rofios cutting], ‘ name for the trephine ; 
also a name for the craniotomy forceps’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); Cxanlo'tomy [Gr. -ropia, f. -Tofnos 
cutting], in obstetric surgery, an operation in which 
the head of the foetus is cut open and broken down 
when it presents an obstacle to deliveiy; hence 
craniotomy forceps, a for«ps used in this operation. 
x8^x Lancet 3 Oct. 761 [The operation] of “craniectomy, in 
which a strip of bone is removed fiom the cranium and the 
development of the brain . . allowed to go on. x86o Simpson 
Cramoclasm in Syd. Soc. Year-bk. (1861) 357 The opera- 
tions of craniotomy, cephalotripsy, and “cramoclasm. Ibid. 
In the latter operation [Cranioclasm] two instruments aie 
necessary— a perforator, .and the*Craiiioclast. X852-9 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. Iv. 6s6/rThenumberof*cranlo-facialsegraents. 
18x3 Pantoloeia, *Crasmgnomy . .a visionary system of 
physiognomy lately brought forward by Dr. Gall of Vienna. 
x8io Phil. Mag. XXXvi. 74 Materials for a comparative 
“craniognosy. 1878 Bartley tr. Ttfinard’s Anthrop, aft 
Profile taken withM. Broca’s “craniograph. x86x Wright 
Ess, ArchseoL I. v. 84 To the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries . . I 
would especially invite the attention of the “craniographer. 
Ibid, 83 That branch of it [ethnology] which may be con- 
veniently., termed “cranioeraphy. Z878 Bartley tr. Topi- 
nards Anthrop, 297 The “cianiometer substitutes mathe- 
matical data for the uncertain data founded on judgment 
and opinion. Ibid, 219 Requimte for “craniometrical study. 
x88a Athensnan a Dec. 738/3 A list of the “craniometnc 
measures and processes adopted. X889 Harper’s Mag. 
June 105/1 Having been “craniometrically examined. Ibid. 
105/2 He invited her to a comparative measurement by the 
authorized “craniometrists. x86x Cleland in Syd. Soc. 
Year-bk. 30 (Dn a Method of “Craniometry. x88z Trans. 
Viet Inst, 38 Craniometry indicates that the natives of 
these islands are more mixed than either of the other Poly- 
nesian races. i88a Syd. Soc. Lex., *CraMiopharyftgenl 
ligament, the thickened median part of the pharyngeal 
aponeurosis attached to the tubetculam pharyi^eum of the 
basilar process of the occipital bone. X878 Bartley tr. 
Topinard s Anthrop. a, in. 274 A new “craniophore (an 
instrument for taking all the cranial projections) by Paul 
Topinard. 18x8 Blachw. Mag. IV. 328 A populous Place 
of Skulls — a “Craniopolis like the catacombs. 18x3 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag, XXXV. 140 [Dr. Gall’s] “cranio- 
scopic passion. x8ao Blackta. Mag, VI. 6^r “Craoioscopical 
landmarks drawn so geometrically by their rivals. xSi^xo 
Coleridge Friend (181^ III. 79 A literary man, whose 
skull puzzled the “cramoscopists. 1804 Bdm. Rev. HI. 
415 Uroscopy has . .given way to “cranioscopy. 1865 Masson 
Rec, Brit. Philos, lii. 191 Gall, whose wstem of Cranio- 
.scopy, publishing itself under the name of Phrenology [etc. ]. 
x8xa Blachw. Mag, IV. 564 A “Oaniosophic public would 
disoain that work. 1847 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 641/2 The 
“cranio-spinal cavity. 1^9 H. Mayo^ Truths Pop, Superst. 
V. 78 The segments of the cranio-spinal cord in which the 
sentient and voluntary nerves are rooted. x86o Syd. Soc. 
Year-bk. (1861) 400 “Cranio-tabes occurring epidemically. 
i8ss Ramsbotham Ohstetr. Med. aa A woman whom I de- 
livered . . by “craniotomy. 

Cranioid (kr?’ni,oid), a. Zool. [See -oro.] 
Allied to the genus Crania of Brachiopods. 

xSm Murchison Siluria viii. (1854) 187 The Orbiculoid 
and Cranioid groups, .afford some characteristic species. 

Craniological (kreiinwlp’d^ikal), a. [f. as 
CBANioioaY + -10 + -All. (In mod-F. cranio- 
logique.)] Of or pertaining to craniology. 
fl. =PhrbnoiogioaIi; seeCBAUioiOGY i. Obs. 
i8ifl Edin. Rev, XXV. 227 Long befoie this time we 
should have looked for his craniological death, a 1827 O. 
CRUiKSHANK(fzV/e), Phrenological Illustrations, or an Artist’s 
View of the Craniological System of Doctors Gall and 
Spurzheim. 


2 . Relating to the study of the characters of 
skulls : see Cbaniology 2. 

_ xSsx D. Wilson PisA .riMM.(x863)I.ix. 255 Craniological 
Illustiation of ethnic characteristics. 1875 Lyell Priw, 
Geol. II. III. xliii. 478 Studying the craniological characters 
of the Anmrican Indians. 

Crauiolosist (kr^Jnii^idodsist). [f. as next 
-IST. (In mod.F. craniologisie.)] 

+ 1. = Phrenologist: see Ceaniology i. Obs. 

xSifl Phil. Mag. XLVI. 68 No arguments, accoiding to 
the..craniolomsts have yet been able to set aside the proofs 
of the truth of the theory. 184,1 Euglishman's Mag, i Feb. 
20 Mr. Combe is a devoted craniologist. 

2 . One versed in craniology : see Craniology z. 
X84X Gatlin H. Amer. Ltd. I. xii. gi The great variety 
of shapes and characters exhibited in these., crania, render 
them a very interesting study for the craniologist and 
phienologist. X878 Bartley tr. Topinards Anthrop, 230 
A skull . . measured . . by a foreign craniologist. 

Craniology (kr^’niip-lodji). [mod. f. Gr. /epa- 
vlov skull (Cbanio-) -k -Kofiai see -logy. In 
mod.F. craniolo^i] 

+ 1 . The study of the configuration of the skull 
as indicating the comparative development of the 
‘ oigans ’ or faculties ; now known as Phrenology, 
x8o6 Med. yml. XV. Mar. heading. An Account of Dr. 
Gall’s System of Craniology. 1843 Borrow Bible m Spain 
xl, (1S72) 233 He had a villainously formed head according to 
all the rules of craniology. 

2 . The study of the size, shape, and character of the 
skulls of various races, as a pait of anthropology. 

rSsx D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. ix. 293 The cranio- 
logy of the later tumuli. 1883 Tylor in Mature 3 May 8 
The mixture of races, .in Europe makes European cranio- 
logy a study of extreme difficulty. 

II Craniozi. Obs, [Gr. Kpavloy.] Skull, head. 
x6xx Chapman May-Day Plays 1873 II. 324 Shee has a 
Fox led cranion. x6m Yt-KruKSt Dooms-Day Tlionght 
A shinbone, or a Cranion. 

Cramota: see Cbaniata. 

Cranish : see Cranice. 

II Cranium (kr^-nilim). PI. crania (kr^i-nia). 
[med.L., a. Gr. npavlov skull.] 

1. Anat., etc. a. strictly. Those bones which en- 
close the brain (as distinguished from those of the 
face and jaws) ; the brain-case, brain-pan, skull. 

1543 Trahbron Vigo’s Chimrg, 36/1 The bone named 
Cranium, or the fyrst table of bones of the heade. x6x5 
Crooke Body of Man 440 The skull or cranium is all that 
bone which compasseth the braine and after-brain like a 
helmet. X797 M. Baillib Morb. Anat. (1807) 425 In a 
natural state,. the dura mater can be perfectly separated 
from the cianium. 1842 E. Wilson Ancd. Vade M.is The 
skull is divisible into two parts, — the cranium and the face. 

b, more widely. The bones of the whole head 
collectively ; the skull. 

x^ Prichard Nat. Hist. Man iig If we examine crania 
whiim have prominent upper jaws. iBya _ Nicholson 
Paleeont 353 The Labyrintnodon is known mainly by foot- 
prints and by crania. 

2 . Used humorously for ‘head’. (Cf. j^<//.) 

1647 Ward Simp, Cobler 70 Farewell simple world. If 

thoult thy Cranium mend, There is my Last and All. 
a X734 North Exam. u. iv. § X44 (1740) 308 This Fancy, . 
came into the Author’s Cranium, re 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) I. 54 Cracking of cranmms was the rage. 

Crauh: (krieiik'), Forms: i czanc-, £-7 
crauke, 7- crank. [OE. crane in cranc-stxf, 
ME. crank{e, a word rarely exemplified before the 
17th c. App. aa ablaut-derivative of the vb. 
crinc-an, crane, crunc-en, found (but very rare) in 
OE. as a by-form of cring-an, crang, crung-en 
to fall in battle, of which the primitive meaning 
appears to have been ‘ to draw oneself together in 
a bent form, to contract oneself stiffly, curl up ’. 
These verbs are not known elsewhere in Teutonic ; 
but numerous derivatives occur in the other lan- 
guages, connected with the two notions of ‘ to 
bend together, crook, curl up’, and ‘to shrink, 
give way, become weak or ill Eng. crandt be- 
longs to the literal sense-group, with the primary 
notion of something bent together or crooked; 
Ger. and Du. krank adj. ‘ sick formerly ‘ weak, 
slight, small,’ shows the figurative development.] 

1 . A portion of an axis bent at right angles, used 
to communicate motion, or to change reciprocal 
into rotary motion, or the converse. 

a. In early times chiefiy used as a handle or 
treadle to turn a revolving axis by hand or foot. 

c 1000 Gereja mAnglialK. 263 Wulcamb, cip,amb, cranc- 
stzef. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Cranke, instrument, cinllus 
(K. H. V.girgillns [=a reel for winding thread]). Ibid. 
Cranke or a well^ hausirum, haustra. 1617 Minsheu 
Ductor, The Cranke or winch of a Well, L. Haustrum. 
x6fo D’Acres Water Drawing ii Winches or cranks 
of wood or iron are also fitted to men's hands, there- 
by to make a round motion. x68o Moxon Meclu Exerc. 

X. iS 3 [The fiy wheel of the lathe] hath an iron axis 
with a (jrook or Cranck at one end. 1703 Ibid. 233 Crank, the 
end of an Iron Axis turned Square down, and again turned 
Square to the first turning down, so that on the last turning 
down a Leather Thong is slipt, to Tread the Treddle-whed 
about. 1734 Phil. Trans, XXXVlll. 403 A crank [of a 
pump] does not rise quite one third of its circle. 1877 N. 
JV. Line. Gloss., Crank, (x) the handle of a turnip-slicer, 
a ‘blower’, a grindstone, or any similar machine. 
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b. Later, as a device for converting circular into 
reciprocal motion, and now chiefly (as in the steam 
engine) reciprocal into circular motion. 

1787-51 Chambers Cyci., Crank, a contrivance in machines 
in manner of an elbow, .projecting 9Ut from an axis or spin- 
dle, and serving by its rotation to raise and the pistons of 
engines for laising water. H. Beichtom in PhiL Trans 

XXXVII, 6 A quadruple Crank of cast iron, 1766 Specif. 
Parier's Patent T^o. 865. 6 Three cylinders.. work a treble 
or other crank. 1771 Watt Let. in Muirhead W.'s Meclu 
Iteaent. (1854) II. 17 A crank of a sufficient sweep will be by 
much the sweetest motion. 1780 Specif. Pickard's Patent 
No. 1263^ A. B. represents a lever commonly called a crank 
. . the pin of which ci ank is inserted into the end of a 
spear or carrier. i86z Smiles Engineers^ III. 85 The con- 
necting-rods gave the motion to two pinions by cranks at 
right angles to each other. 

attrih, 1808 Watt in Muirhead W's Mech. Invent. III. 
37 The true inventor of the crank rotative motion was the 
man., that first contrived the common foot lathe. 

2 . An elbow-shaped device in bell-hanging, where- 
by the rectilineal motion communicated to a bell- 
wire is changed in its direction, usually at right 
angles, as from horizontal to vertical or the re- 
verse. 

x75pMotiNTAiNEinPHf. Tram, LI. a8S, I found the bell- 
wlre . . to be intirely melted . . but the effect ceased at the 
crank, which transmitted it to the chamber adjoining. 

3 . An elbow-shaped support or bracket. 

1760 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) Crank, is an iron brace 
which simports the lanthoins on the poop-quarters,_ etc. 
1^33 J' Holland Metal ll. aoi A semi-cylinder 

of wirework, balanced in its proper situation by means of 
two arms, or cranks. C1850 Rttdim. Ncvuig. (Weale) iia 
Cranks, pieces of iron shaped as an elbow, etc., and at- 
tached to the beams of the quarter-deck for the capstan- 
bars to be stowed thereon. 

4 . A machine for the punishment of criminals 
sentenced to hard labour, consisting of a revolving 
disc to which a regulated pressure can be applied, 
and which the prisoner is required to turn a certain 
number of times each day. 

1847 ^odRep. Surveyor of Prisons 12 Means sliould exist of 
rendering the discipline . .more stringent . .by placing crank 
machinery in the cells. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Crank, (2) 
a machine used in some prisons for finding employment for 
refractory prisoners. ^ There was one in the now disused 
prison at lurton-in-Lindsey. 

5 . Sc. ssCbAWP 4 b. 

1825-79 Jamieson, Crank, an iron guard for the feet iu 
curling, to prevent sliding on the ice, Roxh. 

6. Comb., as cxauk-aud-comb, a contrivance for 
stripping the carded cotton from a carding-engine ; 
orauk-axle, {a) the driving-axle of an engine or 
machine; ( 6 ) a carriage axle with the ends bent 
twice at a right angle, so as to lower the carriage- 
body and yet allow the use of large wheels (see 
Cbanked) ; crank-hatokes (see quot.) ; orank- 
hookj the rod which connects the treadle and the 
crank in a foot-lathe; orauk-pin, the pin by 
which the connecting-rod is attached to the crank ; 
crank-shaft, the shaft driven by a crank ; crank- 
wheal, a wheel which acts as a crank ; asp. one 
haying near its circumference a pin to which the 
end of a connecting-rod is attached as to a crank- 
pin ; a disc-crank. 

x8^ Vesfiotton Mastiff. II. 35 This is the *crank-and- 
comb contrivance . . This elegant instrument takes off the 
cotton in a fine transparent fleece. 1725 Desaguuers Exp. 
Philos. (1744) II. 516 [The wheels] are fitted to *crank axles, 
by which Improvement the (Fire] en^e runs upon larger 
Wheels, wilnout raising the Cistern. 1887 Bury & 
Hillisr Cycling (Badm. Libr.) 377 Geared by chains to 
fixed pulleys on the crank-axle. ySfiy Smyth Sailor's 
Worefbk., *Crank-hatches are raised coamings on a 
stesuner's deck, to form coverings for the cran^ of the 
engines below. 1839 R. S. Robinson Nani. Steam Eng. 
86 The *crank pin is of wrought-iron. 1850 Weale Diet. 
Terms, Crank-pin, the cylindrical piece joining the ends of 
the crank-arms, and attached to the connecting-rod, or, in 
vibrating engines, Co the piston-rod ; if the crank has only 
one arm, the pin projects from the end of it. 1854 Ronalds 

6 Richardson Chem. Technal. (ed. 2) I. 147 The rotation 
of the _*crank-shaft will put in motion the bevel-wheels. 
1799 Rigging ^ Seamamkip 54 ‘^Crankssikeel, for spinning 
of lines, box-cord, etc. is fixed on an iron spindle. 

Crank (krmqk), sh^ Also 6-7 craD.ck(e. [Of 
the same origin as prec., and possibly the same 
word, with the original sense 'crooking, crook’; 
but the two words had been differentiated before 
the earliest instances of this,] 
tL A crook, bend, winding, meandering; a 
winding or crooked path, course, oi channel. Ohs. 
* 57 * J- Jones Bathes Biickstone la a, Bowling in allayes 
. . eytner in playne or longe al]aye.s, or in suche as haue 
Cranckes with halfe bowles. *580 North Plutarch (1676) 

7 How he might easily wind out of the turnings and cranks 

of the Labyrin th. Hid. 846 Aratus . . was out of his path he 
should have found . .and with many crooks and cranks went 
to the foot of the Castle. 1596 Spenser E. Q. vii. vii. 52 
So many turning cranks these [the planets] have, so many 
Crookes. 1600 Holland Lvoy xxii. xxxv. 413 a, [Anm- 
ball] woon the v erie tops of the Alpes, through by-lanes and 
blind crankes. *607 Shaks, Cor. i. i. 141. *6x2 Two Nolle 
K. t. ii. 28 Meet you no luin but the soldier in The cranks 
and turns of Thebes? r 1630 Risdon ■S’wre'. (1810) 

63 Exe. .runneth a long course with his crooked cranks. 

+ fip A crooked or deceitfiil way ; a deceit, 
wile, sleight. Qbs. 


1588 J, Harvey Disc. Prophecies 68 To occupie. .the 
commons.. by flimflams, wily cranks, and sleightie knacks 
of the maker. 1614 D. Dyke Myst, Selfe-Decevoing (1615) 
16 A cunning cranke of deepe and devilish deceitfulnesse. 
*643 Milton Divorce Inhod., The waies of the Lord, strait 
and faithfull. .not full of cranks and contradictions. 

f 2 , A tortuous or somewhat inaccessible hole or 
crevice; a cranny. Obs. b. Sometimes used as 
“Chink, crevice, crack: but prob. by confusion 
with crack and cranny. 

1562 J. Hevwood Pren>. 4 Epigr.iiB&poiy Suche crankis, 
such cony holes. i6ox Holland Pliny II. 274 The loot 
is giuen to haue cranks and holes, and those full of mud or 
durt. ifii2 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 18 Exclude the 
light from the crankes and cranies of our chambeis. 

b. 2552 Huloet, Crannye or cranke in an eaithen potte, 
ignea. i86t Mrs. Norton Lady La G. Prol. 47 There 
daylight peeps through many a crank. 

C* M- 

1610 Healey Vivei Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God (i6sd) 
74 There is no cranke, no secret, in all these tongues, but 
he hath searcht it out, 2627-77 Feltham Resolves i. 83 (T.) 
The politick heart is too full of cranks and angles for the 
discovery of a plain familiar. 

3 . A twist or fanciful turn of speech ; a humorous 
turn, a verbal trick or conceit. Usually in phr. 
quips and cranks, after Milton. Also, anything 
fantastic in behaviour, gesture, or action. 

1594 ond Rep. Fausiits in Thoms Pr. Rom. (1858) III. 
338 Such cranks, such lifts, careers and gambalds. 163a 
fAivcouL’ Allegro 25 Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
1755 Johnson, Crank. .3. Any conceit formed by twisting 
or changing, in any manner, the form or meaning of a 
word. xSos Moore To Lady H. v, To play at riddles, 
quips, and cranks. 1820 Shelley Witch Atlas li. s Many 
quips and cranks She played iwon the water. _ 1873 Dixon 
Titio Queens IV. xix. vi. 37 Wolsey was driven to quips 
and cranks which made the King suspect him. 

4 . An eccentric notion or action ; a mental twist 
put into practice ; a crotchet, whim, caprice. 

1846 Lytton Harold 130 These be new cianks, with a 
vengeance; we shall be choosing German or Saracen or 
Norman next. 18.. Carlyle (Webster Subject to 

sudden cranks; a headlong, very positive, loud, dull, and 
angiy kind of man. 18^ Pall Mail G. 7 June 6/1 The son 
. .does not share what he probably deems the ' crank ’ of his 
sire, 

6, U.S. coUoq. A person with a mental twist ; 
one who is apt to take up eccentric notions or im- 
practicable projects ; esp. one who is enthusiastic- 
ally possessed by a particular crotchet or hobby ; 
an eccentiic, a monomaniac. [This is prob. a back- 
foimation from Cbabtky, sense 4.] 
i88x Times 22 Deo. 3A Guiteau continued, ‘You have 
got a lot of stuff there. It is not in your handwriting, I 
guess it must have been contributed by some crank.’ 2882 
Pall Mall G, 14 Tan. 4/1 Persons whom the Americans 
since Guiteau’s trial have begun to designate as ‘cranks’ — 
that is to say, peisons of disordeied mind, in whom the itch 
of notoriety su;Nlies the lack, of any higher ambition. 2889 
Longm. Mag. May 28 It is the brightness of enthusiasm. 
Every crank has such eyes. 

6. dial. [App. belongs chiefly to this word, with 
sense of ‘something wrong’ (cf. Wbong- from 
wringKa twist, F. torti—'L. tortus ') ; but a physical 
comparison of pains or spasms to crank action is 
also possible.] 

1847-78 in Halliwbll. x8M Berkshire Gloss., Cranks, 
aches and slight ailments. A person is said to be full of 
'crinks and cranks' when generally complaining of ill- 
health. 

’tCranlk, sh.^ Thieves' slang. Obs, Also 6 
cratnke. [app. a. Du. or Ger. krank sick, ill ; also 
formerly in Ger. as sb. ‘one that is sick or ill'. 
(The 1 6th c. vagabonds’ cant contains words 
taken directly from continental languages.)] 

(In full, counterfeit cranky A rogue who feigned 
sickness in order to move compassion and get 
money. 

X56T Harman Caoeat-sa. 51 These that do counterfet the 
Cranke be yong knaues and yonge harlots, that depely 
dissemble _the falling sidenes. For the Cranke in ^eir 
langvmge is the falling euyll.. There came earely in the 
morninge a Counterfet Cranke vnder my lodgynge . . tliis 
Cranke there lamentably lamentinge. a Marr. Wit 
^ Wisd. (1846) 13 She sent me the Counterfait crainke for 
to play. 1594 T. B. fa Primaud. Fr. Acad, ii. 167 There 
are some counterfeit crankes . . who vpon some occasion 
haue by meeie knauet^ fained theraselues such. 162X-5X 
Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iv. vi. 159 Jodocus Damhoderius 
. .hath some notable examples of such counterfeit Cranks. 
2622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush n. i, Jarkman, or patrico, 
cranke, or clapperdudgeon. 

Crank, sb.i iV. [Cf. Craisk z/.2] a harsh or 
giating sound. 

1786 Burns Sc, Drink xviii, When wanting thee, what 
tuneless cranks Are my poor veises ! iBoo Cless, to Burns 
(Jam.), Crank, the noise of an ungreased wheel. 

Crank (ki-segk), Also 6^7 oranck(e. [Of 
obscure origin : not easily connected with the other 
adjs. and sbs. of same spelling.] 
fl. Rank, lusty, vigorous, in good condition. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xt. xi. (1495) 396 Snowe 
nourysshyth and fedyth good herbes and makyth theym 
cranke. 25^ Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Mark ii. 20 He 
who was a liile before bedred . . was now cranke and lustie, 
*659 Howell Lexicon To Philologer, [The English lan- 
guage alters] sometimes the sense of the word.s whidi she 
borrows ; as she useth crank for being lively and well, 
whereas 'tis sick in Dutch, 


2 . Lively, brisk, in high spirits ; lusty, sprightly, 
merry; aggiessively high-spirited, disposed to 
exult or triumph, ‘ cocky Now dial, and in U.S. 

1499 Pynson Pronip. Parv., Corage or cranke, crassus, 
coragiosus. c 1500 Maid Emlyn 290 m Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
92 She was full ranke. And of condycyons cranke. And redy 
was alwaye. 2548 W. Patten Exped. Scot, in Arb. Garner 
III. 94 The Scots, .showed themselves upon sundry brunts, 
very crank and brag. 2592 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvii. 
(1612) 279 Princes Fauours often make the fauored too cranke. 
2602 Dekker Saiiromastix Wks. 1873 I. 234 This Man at 
Armes has. .some friend in a corner, or else hee durst not 
be so cianke. z6ii Cotgr. s. v. loyeux. As ciank as a 
Cocke Sparrow. i6gg Guhnall Chr. in Amu xi. § 3 (z66p) 
114/2 Would not our blond much more grow too rank, and 
we too cranck and wanton, if we should feed long on such 
luscious food? a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 17x6 1 . 112 It 
becometh them, .to be jocund and crank in their humour, 
rt X716 South Serm. VI. 21 (T.) How came they to grow so 
extremely crank and confident? X736 Pegge Kenticisms, 
Crank, merry, cheery. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred I. 317 
(Bartlett) If you strong electioners didn’t tliink you were 
among the elect, you wouldn’t be so crank about it. x86o 
Hollanu Miss Gilbert xxi. 385 We feel pretty crank about 
having a book writer here in Crampton. 

"{•jB. quasi-«if». Boldly, briskly, lustily. Obs. 
1579 Spenser Skeph, Cal. Swt, 46 As cocke on his dung- 
hill, crowing cranck. X594 Carew Tasso (1881) 102 Since 
thee he mates so cranke. 

Crank (krseqk), a.2 Naut. [Of obscure origin, 
appearing first in comb. Crank-sided, q.v. The 
early explanations suggest association with the Du. 
and Fris. krengd (of a ship) laid or lying over on 
its side, pa. pple. of krengm, orig. to apply pressure 
to, push over, spec, to lay or cause (a ship) to fall 
upon her side, e.g. in careening, also iutr. to in- 
cline or lie on one side, as a ship does when her 
cargo shifts in the hold. See Dale, and Doornkaat 
Koolman Ostfries. Wbch. Possibly this foreign 
word was caught up, and confused with the native 
crank.'] 

Liable to lean over or capsize : said of a ship 
when she is built too deep or narrow, or has not 
sufficient ballast to carry full sail. Crank by the 
ground (see quols. 1696, 1704). 

X696 Phillips s. v. Crank, A ship is said to he cranh by 
the Ground when she is narrow-flooi^d [1706 adds] so. .that 
she cannot be brought on Ground, without danger of being 
overthrown or at least of wringing her Sides. 170a J, 
Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 82 Through a jealousy 
of the vessel being crank. X704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Crasik. the Sea Term for a Snip that cannot bear her 
Sails, or can beat hut a small Saif for fear of oversetting : 
and tliey say she is Crank by the Ground, when she 
cannot be brought on Ground without danger of over- 
throwing her. X770 Chron. In Ann, Reg. 67/2 At present 
she is so cranke she cannot carry sail. 1850 Longf. 
Building of Ship 29 Strangest of all. Towered ihe_ Great 
Harry, crank and tall. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxili. 380 
That crank- little boat with its top-heavy sails. 
fig' *7S* Smollett Per, Pic, ii. (D.), 1 have heard as how 
you came by your lame foot by having your upper decks 
overstowed with liquor, whereby you became ciank, and 
rolled, d’ye see. Moore Corruption ii, Things, which 
. .Still serve to ballast, with convenient words, A few crank 
arauxnents for speeching lords. 

Crank (kiEegk), a.^ [A group of senses con- 
nected with Crank sby and ^ and Cranky «.] 

1 . ‘ Crooked, distorted ’ (Jam.); angularly twisted 
or bent. Sc. 

i8»-7g in Jamieson, who cites ‘ crank-hauded, a crank 
hanef) from Aberdeen, Meams. 1892 J. Mather Poems 
252 There stood the old oak tree. .No wonder he is crank 
and grim. 

t2. 'hxjtg. sense of ‘twisted, angular’; crabbed, 
awkward or difficult to pronounce, understand, or 
execute. Obs, or Sc. 

X729 Swift Direct. Birth-day Song, A skilful critic justly 
blames Hard, tough, crank, gutt'ral, harsh, stiff names. 
1790 Shirrefs Poems Gloss,, ./4 crank job, a work attended 
with difficulty, or requiring ingenuity in the execution. 
1825-79 Jamieson, Crank,. a. Hard, difficult ; as, ‘a crank 
word’, a word hard to he understood. 

3 . Infirm, weak, shaky in health ; = Cranky i. 
dial. [Cf. Dn. and Ger. krank.] 

1802 R. SiBBALD Chron. Sc. Poetry Gloss., Crank, infirm, 
weak, in bad condition. x8Sx Leicester Gloss., Crank, sick, 
ailing. 

4 . Of machinery; In a loose, shaky, or crazy 
condition ; out of order, working with difficulty ; 
= Cranky 3. 

X83X Carlyle Sort. Res. i. iii. The machinery of laughter 
took some time to get in motion, and seemed crank and 
slack. X837 — Fr, Rev. III. ii. i, This Convention is 
unfortunately the crankest of machines. X876 Times it 
N ov. g/z The crank machinery of the double government 
would, .enfeeble every effort of the State. 

Crank (krsegk), [f. Crank sb.l, which 
yield a number of isolated senses.] 

I. [from Crank sb.^ r, 2.] 
fl. inir. To twist and turn about; to move 
with a sharply winding course, to zigzag. Obs. 

Shakspere’s phr. to come cratdting in is humorously 
echoed m the later quota, without regard to its strict sense, 
x^a Shaks. yen, ^ Ad. 682 The purblind hare. .He crankes 
and crosses with a thousand doubles. 1596 — i Hen. IV, 
III. i. 98 See, how this Riuer comes me cranking in^ And 
cuts me from the best of all my Land, A huge halfe Moone, 
a monstrous Cantle out. 1830 Miss Mitford Village 4th 
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sei?, (1863) 309 Here and there, too, farm-houses and cot- 
tages, half hidden by cherry orchards, .come cranking into 
the meadows. 1891 Sai. Rev. 12 Dec. 664/1 Here is Pro- 
fessor Finn Magnusen comes me cranking in . , and gives a 
totally different rendering to the Runes. 

f 2. tram. To wrinkle minutely with parallel 
ridges and furrows, to crinkle. Also to crank in. 

1661 Childhev Brit. Baconica 73 They were streaked 
and cranked like a Cockle-shell. IMd. 76 Other little 
stones . . that were cranked in like a Cockle-shell, but deeper, 
and not so thick together. Ibid. 78 There is an apparent 
difference between the Musclestone, and the true Muscle of 
the Sea, both in the shape . .and in the cranking of it. 

3. dial. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Crank . . (4) to mark crossways on 
bread-and-butter to please a child. Kent. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Crank, to mark cross- wise. 

II. [f. Cbank 

4. trans. a. To bend in the shape of a crank, i.e. 
with two (or four) right angles j to make crank- 
shaped. (Also, to crank dow7t.') b. To attach a 
crank to, furnish with a crank. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 197 Each end was also cranked 
about an inch, so as to set the transverse part of the bars, 
clear of the copper sash frame. 1834 N. W. Cundy Inland 
Transit 56 The axle of the greater wheels is cranked. 1842 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. III. ii. 349 An excellent specimen of 
the low-chested cart, obtained by cranking down the axles. 
1884 F. J. Britten IFatch ^ Clockm. 138 Tools are often 
cranked, .without any idea of the object to be gained. 

5 . To fasten with a crank : see Ceank j^.l 3. 

1879 Cassells Techn. Ednc. IV. 175/1 The edge-plate.. 

should run from one extremity to the other, commencing at 
the hind bottom bar, on to which it should be cranked. 

6 . Sc. To shackle (a horse). 

1822 Hogg Perils of Man 1. 267 (Jam.) As for the reward 
of presumiition, it is in Scotland to be crankit before and 
kicked behind. 

7. To lift or draw up by means of a crank. 

1883 Latiirop in Harpet^s Mag. Aug. 332/1 He . . cranks 
his prey up [a steep incline] at the rate of 2000 people a 
day. 

Crank, [A-pp. onomatopoeic, having associ- 
ations with clank, and with croak, creak ; cf. Clank 
V. Cf. also north, dial. Cbonk to croak.] intr. 
To make a harsh, jarring, or grating sound. (Also 
quasi-*'aw. with cognate obj.) 

1827 Clare Sheph. Cal. March 31 The solitary crane.. 
Clanking a jarring melancholy cry. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Crank . . (5) to creak. North. 1852 D. M. Moir Poems, 
Snow xiv, Voiceless, except where, cranking, rings, The 
skater's curve along, The demon of the ice. 

Crank-bird. [Cf. prec.] A local name of 
the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. 

1840 Macgillivray Nisi. Brit. Birds III. 86. x 88 g 
SwAiNSoN Prov. Names Birds 99 Crank bird (Gloucester- 
shire). From the cry of the bird resembling the creaking 
produced by the turning of a windlass, 

Cranked (krsqkt), ppl. a, [f. Cbank sb. 
and S'.] 

fl, ? Twisted, crooked, tortuous. (In quot.J?^.) 

X5SO Bale Image Both Ch, Cjb, The most cranked vyly- 
nesse of oure synnes. 

>)- 2 . Crinkled, wrinkled. Obs. (Cf. Cbank 2.) 

a 1700 B. E. Nict. Cant. Crew, Cranked shells or Stones, 
wrinkled or wreathed. 

3. Formed into or furnished with a crank, Cranked 
tool (in Wood-tuminii : see quot. 1881 . 

1862 Smiles Engineers III. 10a The mechanical .skill of 
the country was not equal to the task of forging cranked 
axles, c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 252/2 The . . action 
resembles that of a double-cranked . , steam-engine. i88x 
Mechanic S S6g Cranked or internal tools., are used for 
turning recesses in a piece of wood. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar, 
xzTils Humber bicycle. . cranked handles. 

Cra'iikery. [f. Cbank JA25+-EBY; cf. foolery, 
knavery."] The dbaracteristics of a 'crank'; crack- 
brainedness, enthusiastic eccentricity. 

1884 Tifnes (Weekly Ed.) 17 Oct. 15/3 Crankery ranges all 

the way from dangerous approach to insanity, to the one- 
idead fanatics in pseudo-scientific research [etc.]. 1890 

Sat. Rev. 19 Apr. 481/2 The thoughts and words of a 
' crank often very amusing and interesting in themselves, 
and as a study of crankery. 

Craukily (krte'gkili), adv. [f. Cbankt a. -h 
-LY 3.] In a cranky manner. 

i86a T. Butler in Blachw. Mag. XCV. 283 'Tis a saying, 
that hasna much sense in it ', said the Doctor, crankily. 
187^ Anderida III, iii, 54 A rusted brazier stood crankily 
on its three legs. 

Crankiness (krse'gkines). [f. as prec. -f- -nnss.] 
The state or quality of being cranky or crazy. 

1870 IjOWbi.'l Amo/ig^ my Bks. Ser. 1.(1873)235 Thereis no 
better ballast for keeping the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, than business. 1890 
Spectator ^ Feb., The reputation for ‘crankiness’ and wrong- 
headedness which that able historical writer has gained in 
British North America. 

t Cra'nking,///. a. Obs. App. = C bank a.i 2 . 

1567 Turberv. OvicPs Epist. 18 b. But he delighted with 
Diana more Than cranking Cupid or Dame Venus play. 

Crankish (krse-rikij), a. [Cbank j/5.a 4, 5.] 
Somewhat cranky ; inclined to cranks. 

189a Sat. Rev. 25 June 746/2 Crankish theories of human 
perfection. 

Cra*nkism» [f. Cbank sb.^ 5 -h -ism.] = 
Cbankeby. 

1890 Trty Daily Times 13 Nov. 2/3 The epidemic of 
crankism which has prevailed. 


Craukle (krse'qk’l), V. Also 7 cranckle. 
[Frequentative of Crank ©.i ; in use from c 1600, 
but app. never very common. Cf. Crinkle,] 

1. intr. To bend in and out, to wind, twist ; ‘to 
rnn in flexures and windings ’ ( J.) ; to run zig-zag. 

1598 Florio, Serpicolato, turning, winding, crankling in 
and out Jike a serpent. 1611 Cotgr,, Serpeger, to wind, or 
crankle in and out. .to goe waning etc. like a seipent. 1834 
Sir H. Taylor Artevelde n. iv. iv, The river crankles 
round an alder grove. 1835 M. Scott Cruise Midge xiv. 
The forked lightning crankled out every now and then clear 
and bright. 1851 S. Judd Margaret xvii. (1871) 149 Some 
went crankling and sheering, some described somersets. 
*1*2. tr'ans. To bend simiotisly, to zig-zag; to 
crinkle (a suiface). Hence Cramkled./^/, a. 

JS94 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 58 Writhings, and crankled 
wanderings, 1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng. iii. (1707) 297 Stones 
. .somewhat roundish., streaked and crankled like a Cockle- 
shell. iyo8 J. Philips Cyder 1. 14 Old Vaga’s stream . . her 
wonted Track Forsook, and drew her humid Train aslope, 
Crankling her Banks, 

Craukle (krae-qkT), sh. [f. prec., or dim. of 
Crank sb.^ A bend, twist, winding ; a curve or 
angular prominence. See also Cbinkle-cbankle. 

1598 Florio, Tortwso, crooked, winding, full of crinkles 
and crankles. 1755 Johnson, Crankles, inequalities; angular 
prominences. ^ 1822 Lamb Elia, Old Actors, The accursed 
Verulam buildings had not encroached upon all the east 
side of them, cutting out delicate green crankles. 1845 
Talfourd Pac. Ranwles I. 128 It wound round one great 
crankle of the lake after another. 1881 W. Wilkins Songs 
of Study 2og Had the rack's rough crankles myjoints untied. 

OranMe, a. dial, [f, Cbank a^ 3.] 

1847-78 Halliwell, Crankle, weak ; shattered. North. 

Crankling (krse’qklig), vhl. sb. [f. Cbanele v. 
+ -INO 1 .] A testing or winding in and out. 

1598 Florio, Catapecchie . . cranklings, turnings in and 
out, i6zz Cotgr.^ Les replis dune Riuiere, the manifold 
cranklings and wnglings made in and out by a Riuer in its 
course. 1835 Becktord Recoil. 137 Saxon crinklin^^s and 
cranklings are bad enough., the Moorish horse-shoe-hke de- 
viations from beautiful curves, little better. 

Cra'ukling, ppl. a. [f, as prec. -h -ingS,] 
Twisting or winding in and out. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xlviii, Along the crankling 
Path. 161a — Poly-olb. vii, 105 Meander. . Hath not so 
many turnes, nor crankling nookes as shee. 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comentud Gate Lot. Uni. Y46 Amnis, or a crankling brook. 
1850 H. Coleridge Poems II. 243 Her crankling bays and 
sinuous lochs. 1881 Leicesiersh. Gloss., Crankling, sinuous; 
twisting in and out. 

Craukly (krse'qldi), adv. [f. Crank a. + -ly 2.] 
In a ‘crank’ manner; lustily, briskly, boldly, etc. 

1566 Stodley Agatnetnnon iii, With clubbed bruising 
battringe batte he crankly did snbdew. 1580 Peelc Tah 
of Troy Wks, (Rtldg.) 352/1 Thus this doughty daysman 
. .Did crankly venture on this thankless deed. 1592 G. 
Harvey Piercds Super, 9 Banter's gentleman . . cranckly 
spitteth imon the heads of some. 

CrankueSS (krse'qkn^). [f. as prec. + -NNSS.] 
The state or quality of being crank (in the different 
senses of the adjs.). 
tl. Lustiness, vigour. Obs. 
x730-d Bailey (folio), briskness, liveliness. 1755 

Johnson, Crankness, x. health ; vigour. 

2. Of a ship ; ‘ Disposition to overset ' (J.), 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World », I came under the 
Success’s lee, and complained of the crankness of my ship, 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17S9) £ iij. Crankness .. 
is occasioned by having too little b^last, or by disposing 
the ship's lading so as to raise the centre of gravity too high. 

3 . sCbankinnss. 

1890 Sai. Rev. 13 Sept. 324/1 Absolute freedom from 
crankness, a virtue rare, indeed, in art-literature. 

Cra'nkonSy a. Sc. [f. Crank a.^-i -ous.] In- 
clined to be crank ; irritable, fretful, cranky. 

1786 Burns Earnest Cry xvi, This while she’s been in 
crankous mood, Her lost Militia fir’d her bluid. 
Grauk-si'ded, a. Naut. [See Crank a.2, 
which appears first in this comb.] = Cbank a.^ 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 A ship ctanke 
sided, a 1649 Winthrop New Eng. (1833) H. 337 The ship 
. .was very crank-sided, so it was conceived she was overset 
in a ^eat tempest. 1658-1706 in Phillips. 17x1 Milit. 4- 
Sea Diet, s.v. Crank, A Ship is said to he crank-sided when 
she will bear hut small Sail, and lie down very much with 
little Wind. 1884 HarpePs Mag. Aug, 422/2 The ship of 
state at that time was a crank-sided concerff. 
Gya.* nlriim - [A humorous formation from 
Cbank sbf Chiefly occurring in the combination 
Crinkum-ceankum q.v.] 
fl. =Crinkum. Obs, 

1661 K. W. Co}f. Charac., Conriier{.x%(>o) 21 He gets the 
French cranckums, and so knows what it is to have a tenure 
in taile. 

2. A twist, eccentric turn, crotchet, conceit, 

1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie II. xxvii. 250 His contraiiness is 
altogether of some misleait crancum about your caring no- 
thingfor him, ibs R. Ward Tremaine III. xxi. 379 Wood- 
ington 'Squire is a noble fellow, with all his crankums. 1838 
J. Struthers Poetic Tales The cleft, the stave, the semi- 
tone, An’ fifths an’ thirds And ither crankums. 

3. local. A large wooden trap used for catching 
pheasants or other game alive. 

Cvanky (krse'qki), a.l [A comparatively 
modern formation, covering a group of senses that 
hang but loosely together, and have various asso- 
ciations with Cbank sb.^ and 3 , Cbank and 3 .] 

(The order here followed is pierely provisional) 


1. Sickly, in weak health, infirm in body; = 
Crank a.s 3. dial. 

1787 Grose P riw. Gloss,, Cranky, ailing, sickly; from the 

dutch sick. N[orth 1 . ■dkb^ Loiisaale Gloss,, Cranky, 

ailing, sickly. [So in dial. Glossaries of Cumberland, 
Whitby, Holdemess, Leicesiersh., Berkshire ; W. Somerset 
has crankety ; in others piob. omitted as being a p^eneral 
word.] 1891 Science (N. Y.) 21 Aug. 102/2 The vigoious 
sheep being constantly drafted away for sale. . these 'cranky ’ 
sheep (as they came to be called) weie left behind. 

2 . Naut. = Cbank 0.2 

^ x86i Wynter Soc. Bees 35S ' Beg pardon, sir, but the boat 
is very cranky . .if you goes on so, .she will be over.’ 1870 
Lowell Study Wind, (1886) 126 The craft is cranky, 

3. Out of order, out of gear, woiking badly ; 
shaky, crazy ; = Cbank ffl.3 4 , 

1862 Smiles Engineers III. 90 It was constantly getting 
out of order, .at length it became so cranky that the norses 
were usually sent out after it Co bring it along. ^ 1863 Mrs. 
Toogood Yorksh. Don’t sit on that chair, it is cranky.’ 

1S88 Berkshire Gloss., Cranky, .for machinery, out of gear; 
for a structure, in had repair, likely to give way. 

4. Of capricious or wayward temper, difficult to 
please ; cross-tempered, awkward ; ' cross 

1821 Blachw. Mag. IX. 82 Cranky Newport, not annoyed 
with voSs. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vii. That his friend 
appeared to be rather 'cranky' in point of temper, 1851 D. 
Jerrold St, Giles xv. 151 He got plaguy cranky of late ; 
wouldn’t come down with the money. 1876 Miss Yonge 
Womankind xxiii. 199 We view our maids as cranky self- 
willed machines for getting our work done. [In dial. Glos- 
saries of Cumberland, Whitby, Holdemess, Leicester.^ 

6 . Mentally out of gear; crotchety, ‘queer’; 
subject to whims or ‘ cranks’ ; eccentric or peculiar 
in notions or behaviour. Cf. Cbank sb.^ 4 , 5 . 

1850 Dickens Poor Man's Tale of Patent {Househ. Wds, 
19 (3ct, 70), I said, ' William Butcher . . You are sometimes 
cranky’. 1863 C. Rbade Hard Cash II. 113 He [a mad- 
doctoi] had. .almost invariably found the patient had been 
cranky for years. 1876 Whitby Gloss. Cranky ways, 
crotchets. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber 1 1, iv. 66 A cranky, 
visionary, talkative man. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Jml, July ii, 
Butler makes a long fight over his cranky notions. 

6 . Full of twists or windings, crooked ; full of 
comers or ciannies. Cf. Crank sb‘^ i, 2 . 

1836 W. S. Landor Wks. 1B76 VIII. 94 No curling dell, 
no cranky nook. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., Cranky roads, 
ciooked roads. 1887 Jcssofp Arcady iii, 71 Ola closets, 
dim passages, and cranky holes and corners. 

7. (See quot.) dial. Cf. Cbank z».i 2 . 

1788 Marshall Yorksh, Gloss., Cranky, checked [i.e. 
striped] linen ; cranky apron, a checked-linen apron. 1876 
Whitby Gloss,, Crariky^ adj., of stout old-fashioned linen for 
housewives’ aprons, with a blue stripe on a white ground. 

Cra’nky, dial. [f. Cbank + -y ] Brisk, 
merry, lively, disposed to exult ; = Crank a^■ 

x8xx WiLLAN W, RidingGloss. (E. D. %,), Crank, Crariky, 
jocose, sprightly, exulting. 1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. 
(1862) 407 Most of the first chop men cut and run, as they 
alwcws do in such like cases, considerable cranky, x886 
S. Jr, Line, Gloss., Crankp, merry, .sportive. How cranky 
the boy is 1 he's full of quirks and pranks. [In dial. Glos- 
saries of Srrssex and Hampshire.^ 

Cran-Hne, obs. f. Crane-line. 

Cranuage Qersemedg). [f. Cban i -h -age ; cf. 
tonnage.] Number of crans taken, in the heixing 
fisheiy. 

1890 Scot. Leader s Sept. 4 The herring fishing , . give; 
promise of better results. .Fraserburgh, .holds the field with 
a total cramiage of 180,000 up to the present date. 

Creinne, obs. f. (Jbaune. 

*1* Cranxiel. Obs. Also craxLel(l, craunell. 
[app. f. F, cran : see Cranny ; perh. identical 
with F. crenel ( 12 th c. in Littrd), Pr. cranel, dim. 
of crart, which is however chiefly a term of fortifi- 
cation ; see Cbenell, Cabnel.] A small opening 
or hole ; a cranny, crevice, chink. 

*533 Q- Cath. Parr tr. Erasm, Commune Crede 66 As. . 
lyghte passeth. .throughe a cranel or hole, 1379 Fenton 
Guicciard. ii. (1399) 98 Euery litle hole . .yea euen the 
smallest cranell or creuish, c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berke- 
leys (18S3) II. j6i It leaked at certaine crannells. 

Crannied (krsemid), a. [f. Cranny + -ed 2.] 

1. Having crannies or chinks. 

(1440 Prornp. Parv. 100 Cranyyd, rimatus, 1377 B. 
Googe Heresbach’s Hrtsb. in. (1586) 137 Their homes large 
craniedj and blacke. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxxix. 76 As 
a Raine doth drench The crannied Earth. 1646 Sm T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. i. 339 A. .fruit . .not unlike a Citron, 
but somewhat rougher, chopt and cranied. 1870 Tennyson, 
Flower in the crannied wall, I pluck you. ont of the crannies. 

2 . (3f the foimation of a cranny, 

1390 Shaks. Mids, N. v. i. 159 A wall. .That had in it a 
crannied hole or chinke. 

fCrannock. Obs. Also 6 crennook, -eke, 
krenneke, cren-, cryn-, crineoke (all in Shuttle- 
worth Accts.Chetham Soc.), [SeeCuENOOK. For- 
merly often latinized as crannoctis, -acus, crannoca. 

In Ireland the word was app. identified with the native 
word crannog (see next), whence in Irish Dictionaries 
* hamper ’ appears as one of the senses of the latter.] 

The name of a dry measure formerly in use in 
Wales, the West of England, and Ireland. It 
varied greatly in different places, and according 
to the commodity. For com, the crannock of s 
or 4 bushels is mentioned ; for salt it appears to 
have been much larger. 

1x89-90 Pipe Roll 1 Rich. I, Glottc. 163 Pro D. crannoC 
frumenti. 12x9 Rot, Claus. 3 Hen. HI, m, a Rex mandat 
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..Justiciario Hiberois ut liberet Re^i Mannise, .singulis 
annis, duo dolia vini et sexies viginti crennoc bladi, pro 
homagio suo. 1335-ja Rent. Glastonb. (Somerset Rec. 
Soc.) 1, } crannoc frumenti. Hid, 168 Centum crannocas 
salis. 158< in Shuttleiw»rth A cc. (Chetbatn. Soc.) i. sp Towe 
krennekes and a hidfie of sake at the North Wyche xxxvs. 
1591 Hid. 66 Tbrie crynokes and a halfe of sake liiijr. 
1603 G. Owen PewdroAesA. i. xviii. (iSga) 137 Neither ys 
the Cranoke orWey measures used in selling [corn] ; but by 
the bushell onely [see Note}. x6io Holiand Camdtns 
Brit. a. 175 {Ireland] A Cranok of wheat was sold for three 
and twenty shillings. i 5 ix Speed Theai. Gt. Brit. (1614) 
13^2 {Ireland] In 1330 a cranoc of wheat was sold for 20*, 
a cranoc of oates for 8% a cranoc of pease, beanes and barley 
for as much. 18x5 W. Davies A^ric, S. Wales II. 172. 
CsaiLlLOgf (KitR-n^g), Preh. Archseol. [a. Irish 
crannog, Gael, crannag structure of timher, pulpit, 
round top of a mast, cross-trees of a ship, etc., 
deriv. of crann tree, beam, mast, shaft, etc. 

Erroneously piinted crattnc^e by Dr. Daniel Wilson, and 
after him by many archsologists, with pi. cratmoges, as if 
the g* were soft.] 

An ancient lake-dwelling in Scotland or Ireland, 
xt^i D. WitsoM Preh. Amt. (18631 1 . 11. ii. 351 One of the 
ancient Lake villages or Crannoges. Ibid. II. 111. iii. gg. 
s886 A thenamm 24 Apr. 556/2 The Irish crannogs continued 
to be resorted to, in troublous times, even down to the 
seventeenth century. 189a Times 24 Oct. 3 The well-known 
palisades of the crannogs in Scotland and Ireland. 

attrib. x8sx D. Wilson Preh. Atm. II. iii. iii. 100 The 
ancient forests of the crannoge eta. 1887 Westm. Rett, June 
345 Engineering and mechanical skill on the part of these 
early crannoge builders. 

Hence Cxa’imoger, a dweller in a craimog. 

X884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 19 SepL la Crannogeis felt strong 
in their fastnesses, and were unwilling to quit them for the 
convenience of the mainland. 

Cranny (krse'ni), ji.l Forma : (5 orayne), 
5-7 cramy, 6-7 eranie, oramey, 7 cxanme, -ey, 
(craine), 7- cranny, [app. related to F. cran 
(in Cot^. eren) * a notch, cleft, niche, or jag ’, a 
crack in metal, a transverse ftssnre in strata, etc. ; 
but the etymology and form-history present many 
difficulties. 

F. cren, eratt is in Walloon eren, and is associated with 
Rumansch cretma, Lombard eretia. It is referred by 
Dannesteter to a ^p. L. *£re/mnm, supposed to be related 
to ^cretia a word formerly attributed to Pliny, but now con- 
sidered as a textual error. No early example of the French 
word is known [see however Creneu] ; Palsgrave tianslates 
' cranny ’ by crevasse. The form of the English word makes 
its French derivation doubtful, as this does not account for 
the tennioation. The form erajtt/e in Promp, Para, is a 
scribal error for cranye (see ref. under Cr/xwor), and ctaine 
in Minsheu is apparently merely copied from it.] 

A small narrow opening or hole j a chink, crevice, 
crack, fissure. 

c 1440 Promt, Para. 100 Cranye {erroneously Crayne] or 
crayues [Pvnson crany or craues], rima, ’nmnla, risats. 
loi Crauas supra in Crany. c 1460 Play Sacram. 7x0 
Here the owyn must ryve asunder & blede owt at y° 
cranys & an Image appere owt w* woundis bledyng. 
xsyt Palsgr. 210/2 Crany or ryft, cravasse, X580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 560 Peeping in at a cranny of his 
chamber door. 16x7 hfwsHED Dttctor, Craine or cleft, aide 
Cranie .A Cranie, craine, or cleft, x^x Wilkins Math. 
Magick n, i. (1648) 15s Which does usually blow iu at every 
chink or cianny, 1673 Cave Prim. Chr, iii, ii. (1673) 

No light hut what peeped in from a few little cranies. X737 
Swift Gulliver 11. viu. 166, I saw the water ooze in at 
several crannies. X836 Marrvat Jathei xlv. 89 After ex- 
amining every nook and cranny they could think of. X865 
Geikie Seen, ($• Geol, Scot. xii. 321 Swallows build their nests 
in the crannies of the cliff. 

fig. Icx6oo Distracted Emp, i. i. Sullen in O. PI. III. i8c 
Some . . that neare [=ne'er] looke Into the chynckes and 
crannyes of the state. 176^4 Tucker Li. Nat. (185a) II. 
152 Some lurking vanity stealing slily in through crannies 
where one would least expect it, 1848 Mill Pol. Econ, i. 
vii, § 5 Into every crevice and cranny of human life. 

Cranny, Glass Manuf. [Origin unknown.] 
The smooth iron lod on which the bulb of plastic 
glass is rolled in order to form a neck, in blowing 
crown-glass. 

x66z Merrett Vc.Neris Art of Glass 365 Cranny is a 
round Iron whereon they roul the Glass to make the neck of 
it small. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Cranny (Glass Manu- 
facture), a tool for forming the necks of glass bottles. 
Cranny, a. A dial, by-form of Cranky. 

_ 1674-9 Ray N. C, Words, Cranny, as a cranny lad, a 
jovial, brisk, lusty lad. Chesh. [Hence in Bailisy 1721, 
Grose, etc,] 1847-78 Halliwell, Cranny, quick, giddy, 
thoughtless, Cheshire Gloss., Cranny adj., simple, 

fooli^ ; sb. simpleton. 

Cra'nny, v. [f. Cranny j3.i] 

•t* 1 . intr. To open in crannies or chinks. Obs. 
c x.^ Promt. Para 100 Cran}fyn’, rime. 1565 Golding 
Ovids Met. n. (1593) 35 The ground did cranie everywhere, 
and light did pierce to helL 1607 Barksted Mirrha (1876) 
51 The ground did crannie. 

2 . To penetrate into crannies, rare. 
z8x6 Byron Ch. Har. u, xivii. All tenantless, save to the 
crannying wind. 1873 Blacxmore Cradock N. vi. (i8Si)2x 
Eyes that crannied not, like a crane's bill, into the family 
crocks and dust-bin. 

Cranreuch (kra'nrax). >SV, Also 7 crain- 
rooh, 9 cranreugh, cranxach. [app. f- Gael. 
crann tree H- reodhadh freezing; but the Gaelic 
Dicts.^ give for ' hoar-frost * critlv-reodhadh, lit. 
‘ shaking or quivering frost ’. 

(The alleged Gaelic cranntarach in Jam. is some etror.)] 

Hoar-frost, rime. Hence Cronreuohy a. 


z68aIl.LA.wMem. (1818) 239 No frost at all excepting some 
crainroch or small frost 1785 Burns ToaMot/sevi, To 
thole the winter's sleety dribble. An' cranreuch cauld 1 1829 
Scott Rob Roy Introd. p. xxv, The dhuniewassell’s neck 
and shoulders . . were covered with cranreuch (i.e. hoar frost). 
X883 J. Beath Btshopshire Lilts 14 The cranrach 's on the 
hill, 189a J, Mather Poetns 59 The cranreugh glows its 
hoary plume. 

x8ax Editi. Mag. Apr. 352 (Jam,), Like the rouky gleemoch 
in a craunrochie morning. 

Cransier, erron. form of Crnancer. 
t Grants. Obs. Also cranse, oraace, craimco, 
coran.ee. [a. Ger. (MHG., OHG.) kranz, whence 
Du. krans, in Kilian 1599 wreath, garland, 

chaplet.] A garland, chaplet, wreath. 

x59a Greene in Hard. Misc, (Malh ) II. 246 The filthy 
queane weares a craunce and is a Frenchwoman, forsooth. 
X596 in Nidhols Progr, Q. Elm, (1823) III. 39X After they re- 
ceived some reward, and with a cranse with their ladies 
gave daunses with them, x6o2 Shaks. Ham. y. i. 255 (Qo.) 
Yet here she is allowed her viigln crants [Eo, rites]. x6. . 
CHAPMANy 4 ^AwifKX Wks 1873 III. 238 Clownswith each of 
them a miter with corances on their heads. X706 J. Watson 
Collect. Sc. Poems IT. xo (Jam) Thair heids wer garnisht 
gallandlie With costly crancis maid of gold. [189a Hard- 
man 0«r‘/’»'«7«r-iiJ.i38 The ‘crants* were garlands which it 
was usual to make of white paper, and to hang up in the 
churdi on the occasion of a young girl’s funeral. .Some_^ of 
these were hanging up in Flamborough Church, Yorkshire, 
as late as 1850.] 

tCra'ny. Ohs. Also 7 cranie. sCranidm. 

1525 Jerome of BmnsviicK s Sttrg. xxx. With biekyng of 
Crane3*. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 88 The Crany 
of a beast. 1^6 — Pseud. Efi ni. xiii, 137 It was rather the 
forehead bone petrified, then a stone within the crany. 
?i730 Swift Dan Jackson’s Retly Wks. 1755 IV. i. 258 
Good spellin^master, your crany has lead on’t. 

Crany, Craon, obs, f£ Cranny, Crayon. 
Crap(krsep),j'Ai Obs. at dial. Also 5 crappe. 
[Identical with earlier Du. hrafpe ‘ carptus, carp- 
tnra, res decerpta, frustum decerptum slue abscis- 
sum, pars abrasa sine abscissa; pars carnis ab- 
scissa; crustiuu; offella, oftula; placenta; pulpa- 
mentnm * (Kilian, 1599), connected with krappen 
to pluck off, cut off, separate. Cf. also F. crape, 
OF. crappe siftings, also ‘ the grain trodden under 
feet in the bam, and mingled with the straw and 
dust’ (M, L. Delisle in Godef.), med.L. crappa in 
Du Cange. (Cf. also crapinum the smaller chaff.) 
In mod.F. the word has taken the sense of ‘ dirt, 
filth *, and ‘ grease of a millstoDe It is doubtful 
whether all the senses here placed belong to one 
word, though a common notion of ‘rejected or 
left matter, residue, dregs, dust’ runs through 
them.] 

+ 1 . The husk of grain ; chaff, Obs, 

CX440 Prontp. Para. 100 Crappe, or g^ropys of come, 
acus. 1483 Cath, Angl, So Crappes, aens. 

2 . A name of some plants : a. Buckwheat, b. 
Applied locally to various weeds growing among 
corn, as Darnel, Rye-grass, Charlock. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker ^4/29 Hoc siligo, rye. .Hec 
curalis, aapigys, c z^so Ibid yab/iS Hec victa, a fech, Hec 
ernralis, craps. Hoc exaticum, byge, z6m Worlidge 
Syst, Agrtc, (1681) 324 Crap, in some places Darnel is so 
called, and in some it signifies Buckwheat. 1674 Ray S. <$■ 
E. C, Words, Crap, darnel, Sussex. In Worcestershire 
and other countries they call buck- wheat crap. [Kennett 
makes the former Crop, Philups (ed. Kersey) makes both 
Crop.] X808-25 Jamieson, Craps .. runches in general, 
1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Crap or Crapgrass, Ray-grass, 
Lolium pereme, 

8. The residue formed in rendering, boiling, or 
melting fat; cracklings, graves; hence crap-cahe, 
tallow-craps. In this sense it varies with scraps. 
(Usually in//,) 

X490-99 Promp. Para. ioi(MS. H, & ed. Pynson) Crawke 
or crappe, cremittm [See Cfawke.] 1876 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss,, Crappins or Craps, the shreds from pig^s fat, after 
the lard is pelted out. 1S77 Holdemess "Gloss., Creeps 
aie eatra with salt to tea^ etc. In North Holdemess the 
lefusepieces after tallow-boilmg are also called craps. 1877 
E. Peacock N. W. Line, Gloss., Craps, Scraps, scraps of 
pig's fat which remain after the lard has been extracted by 
boiling. People eat them with mustard, vinegar, and pepper. 

4 . ‘The dregs of beer or ale’ (Halliwell). 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Crap, Crop, 
the settlings of ale or beer at the bottom of a barrel, some- 
times used instead of barm. 

5 . Money, slang or dial, [A cant use of some 
of the prec. senses, or of F. crape dirt : cf. ‘ dust ’.] 

a X7oo_ B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Crap, Money. 1746 Col- 
lier (Tim Bobbin) View Latte. Dial. To Rdr., I’m poor 
Got-wot ,. My Crap's aw done. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss,, Crap, .in the north it is sometimes used for money. 

0. A Scrap ; perh. due to confusion of the words. 
iSx^ Barclay Egloges ii. (1570) B iij/4 And sometime to 
thee IS sent a little crap With sauour therof to take thee in 
the trap. 1520 Whitinton Vulg. (1327) 42 b, Gadre vp the 
crappes & cromes dene. XS70 Levins Manip. 26 A crape, 
tnita,gramum [Levins has not Scrap], 

+ Cvap, sb.^ Obs. [a. Dn, trap, MDn. crappe, 
whence also Ger. and ^yfi.trapp,Tia.trap, F. crappe 
(^513 fro™ Lille in Godef.).] Madder; esp. the 
commercial product obtained by grinding the inner 
part of the root. 

1721 C. KIng Brit. Merck. 1 . 185 Crap Madder from 1676 
to 1679, 461. a. 64J. per ct, wt. tj6a tr. Buschinfs Syst. 


Geog. V. 626 In some tracts [are cultivated] the herbs for 
dying, as ciap, woad, and claiy. 1812 J. Smvth Pract. 
Customs 133 The finest sort [of madder], which is of a 
blight reddish colour, is called Ciop. 

Crap, sb 3 Thieves' cant. [a. Du. trap cramp, 
clamp, clasp.] The gallows. 

1812 J. H, Vaux Flash Diet,, Crap, the gallows, .x^ 
Lvtton Disowned 8 But our wealth is as free of the bailiff's 
see. As our necks of the twisting crap. 1834 H, Ainsworth 
Rookwaod III. V, If be come to the map. 

Hence Crap v. tram., to hang. 

1781 G. Parker View Soc. II. 30 (Farmer) Sentencing 
some more to be crapped. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., 
Crap'd, hanged. 

Crap, Sc. dial. f. Crop sb. and v. 

Crap, obs. and Sc. pa. t. of Creep. 

Orapan, erron. f. Trepan. 

fCrapaud. Obs. Forms; 5 crapault, -pauld, 
-paut, -paid, crepaud(e, -pawd, 6 crapaude, 
-pawd, (crapeaux, cropolte, crapal), 7 crapaud; 
5 era-, crepawnde, 6 crapon. [a. F. crapaud, 
in OF. crapaut, -ot, for earlier -atilt, = Pr. era- 
paut, grapaut, OCat. grapaut, grapali, med.L. 
crapaldus, crapolhis ; see Diez, Littr^, Hatzfeld.] 

1 . A toad. 

X48X Caxton Myrr. ii. xv. 99 Yf the tode, Ciapault, or 
spyncop, byte a man or woman, they be in claunger for to 
dye. x^ — Chas. Gt. 89 Serpentes, crapauldes, and other 
beestes. 1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. iii. 152 The old 
Armes of France were the three Toades or Crapauds. 

2 . (More fully crapaud-stone.) A precious stone 
formerly believed to be pioduced in the head of 
the toad : cf. Shaks. As You Lite It it. i. 13 ; a 
Toad-stone. (The stones so named were of many 
kinds.) 

cn^Prott^. Parv, lor Crepawnde, or crapawnde, preej'- 
ous stone [Pynson crepaud], stnaragdns. x^7 Bokenham 
Seytiiys (Roxb.) 3 No man whyhs [=wys] The verteuous 
crepaude despyse lest, Thow [= though] a todys crowne 
wer’ hys fyrst nest. 1465 Will ofPeke (Somerset Ho.). My 
crepaude stone. X557 Will qfG Amy as, A stone called a 
Cropolte. 1558 Gifts to Q. Eliz. in Nichols Ptogr. II. 539 
A jewel], contayning a ciapon or toade-stone set in golde. 
X580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) ii Her haire like Crapal stone. 

Crapaudine (krapndPn). [F. crapaudint 
(=Pr, and med.L. crapaudina, orig. adj. fem.), f. 
crapaud toad. The tr. word has many derived 
and transferred applications, a few of which have 
to a slight extent been used in English.] 
fl. ? =Toadstone. Obs. 

X5^ Lane. Wills 1 . 182 On crapai^n [j'h 

fa. Farriery. (See quot.) Obs. 

*73®^ Bailey (folio), Crapaudine (in Horses), an ulcer on 
the coronet ; also, a tread upon the coronet. 1823 in Crabb 
Tech. Diet, 

3 . A socket in which the pivot of a swing-door 
turns ; whence crapaudine door, 

X876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Crapaudine Doors, those 
which turn on pivots at top and bottom. 

t Crapautee, crapotee. Obs. [A deriv. of 
crapot, Crapaud.] =(;rapaud a, Toadstone. 

a X440 Thomas of Erceld. i. 52 Compaste all with crapotee. 
Stones of Oryente, greteplente. F1460 Etttare gt] Full of 
Stones ther hit was pyght. .Of crapowtes and nakette. 

Crape (krjip), sb. (In 7 orespe.) [An angli- 
cized spelling of mod.F. cripe, in i6th c. crespe 
{—tissucrespe), sb. use of crespe adj. Crisp, crisped, 
minutely cmled or frizzled.] 

1 . A thin transparent gauze-like fabric, plain 
woven, without any t'vml, of highly twisted 
raw silk or other staple, and mechanically em- 
bossed, so as to have a crisped or minutely wrinkled 
surface. The name originally comprised fine 
worated fabrics (see b.) ; but it is now chiefly 
limited to a black silk (or imitation silk) fabric 
much used for ladies’ mourning dresses, and for 
funereal trimming and draping. 

Sometimes SMcifically called English crape {ertpe anglais). 
For similar furies of other colours or material the French 
form CjRfipE (which has retained the wider meaning of the 
word) is now used by preference, though the English form 
also occurs with qualifications, as in CantonexCMna crape 
—cripe de Chme, \crape-lesse=.Cripe lisse, a kind of crape 
without any wrinkling or ‘figure’; see also crape-cloth 
below. The 'crape' for which Norwich was ioimerly 
famous, was a plain cloth of silk warp and worsted weft, 
which afterwaras degenerated into dombazinei see the 
latter word (quots. 1789-1831). 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagmt vjg Tunicks of Crespe. 
z6BgLotid, Gaz, No. 2001/5, 2 Pieces of Stript Silk Norwich 
Crape, and two Pieces of mixt Norwich Silk Crape not 
Stript. 1687 Settle Refi. Dtyden 59 White crape or any 
other sort of white dress, xma Order in Council 8 Mar. in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3791/4 It will he allowed as full and proper 
Mourning, to wear Hatbands of Black English Alamode 
covered with Black Crape. 1721 Swift Epil. to Play Wks. 
1753 III. n. 182 Proud Roxana, fir’d with jealous rage. 
With fifty yards of crape shall sweep the stage. _ 1727 [see 
Craped]. 1820 Scott Monast, xvii, He could discern the 
outline of the bush, as through a veil of fine crape. 1858 
SimmondsDicA Trade s, v. Crape, Aerophanes, crape-lesse, 
and gauze are either white orcolouied. xSSa Miss Braddon 
Mnt. Royal II. iv. 82 That’s the kind of way widows talk 
in their first edition of crape and caps. 

_ plural. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 76 f i His Wenches are 
in dain Pinners and Norwich Crapes. 

D, In the iSth c., ‘ a sort of thin worsted stuff, 
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of which the dress of the clergy is sometimes made ’ 
(Bailey 1755) ; hence, sometimes put for those 
who are dressed in ‘ crape the clergy, a clergy- 
man ; see also crape-gown^ -man, etc. in 3 h. 

i68z [see cra^e-gmmi in 3 b]. 

1699 Garth Dispetis. i. (1730) 144 Avoid th' Inclemencies 
of Morning Air, And leave to tatter'd Crape the Drudgery 
of Pray’r, 1733 Pope Ei>. Cobham 136 A Saint in crape is 
twice a Saint >n lawn, A Judge is just, a Chanc’llor juster 
still. 1754 G. CoLMAH in Cminoissenr No. i, Jan., Those 
tattered crapes said to ply here for occasional burials or 
sermons. 1735 Johnson, Crape, a thin stuff, loosely woven, 
of which the dress of the clergy is sometimes made. 1798 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales 0/ Hoy 'V^s. 1812 IV. 387 A 
Curate in his tatter'd crape. 

2. a. A band of crape worn round a hat, etc., in 
token of mourning, b. A piece of crape drawn 
over the face as a disguise. 

1763 Brit. Mctg. IV. 547 That hat . .To set it off, a mourn- 
ing crape must deck. 1784 Cowper Task lit. 802 Crape 
and cocked pistol, and the whistling ball Sent thiough the 
traveller’s temples. 1813 Examiner 8 Feb. 84/2 He [a high- 
wayman] pulled down a crape over his face. 1848 Thack- 
eray Vait. Fair xli, A white hat with a ciape round it. 

3. attrih. and Comb. a. attrib, Of crape ; 

connected with ciape. 

tyix Addison Sped. No. 64 T a His Crape Hatband. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple xli. My father seized his hat. .tore off 
the crape weepers and. . thiew them on the floor. 1835 Uhe 
Philos. Manny. 255 To take up the crape trade in earnest. 
1883 Miss Braddon Mnt. Royal II. vii. 136 The folds of 
her white crape fichu. 

b. Comb., as crape - dresser, -dyer, -scourer, 
-lureath ; crape-like, -shrouded adjs. ; crape-cloth, 
a woollen material to which a crape-like appearance 
is given, used for mourning; crape-faced a., having 
the face covered with a piece of crape for disguise ; 
+ crape-gown, a gown of crape, formerly worn by 
ijiglish clergymen (see i b); hence fcrape-gown- 
man, 'f’crape-man, a clergyman ; crape-myrtle, a 
(Chinese shrub, Ldgerstresmia indica, with bright 
rose-coloured petals of crumpled appearance, culti- 
vated in greenhouses in England, and in gardens in 
Southern U.S. 

1837 Whitlock Bk, Trades (1842) 490 ^Crape-dresser. 
18588 immonds Did. Trade, Crape and Feather Dresser, 
one who crimps and curls those articles, and re-stiffens crape 
with gum water. Ibid., "'Crape-Dyer, a tiadesman who re. 
dresses and improves black crape. 1815 Milman Fasio 
^8zi) 15 Kobbers, black *crape-faced robbers. i68« (title). 
Speculum ’'Crape-Gown orum, Or, a Looking-glass for the 
youn^ Academicks. 1706 Hearne Colleci.(xZ8s\ 1 . 309 A new 
Pudding-sleeve Crape Gown. idSa ‘ Philanax Misofappas ’ 
Tory Plot, ynd Pi. 3 High-flown ’'Crape-Gown-men, that 
thunder briskly against the Dissenters. x88x J. £. H. 
Thomson UpUtnd Tarn ss The dank and *crape-fike moss. 
1887 H.T. WOOD Illnsir.Bcoks jx Amultitude of tiny crape- 
like maikings or folds. x8a6 Scott Woodst. i. The lary 
*crapemen of Oxford, bouncing piiests, whose eyes were so 
closed up with fat. 1850 B. Tayi or Eldorado i. (1862) 6 
Orange trees, acacias, and the pink blossoms of the ’'crape 
myrtle, xSSi Cable Mad. Delphine ix. 48 This side door- 
way . . was overarched . . by a crape-myrtle. 1725 Lotul, 
Gaz. No. 6385/4 Andrew Gayney. .*Crape-Scowerer. x88a 
Miss Braddon Mnt. Royal II. vii. 136 The heavy "crape- 
shrouded gown which marked the first period of her mourn- 
ing. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 240 Great 
clouds of dark vapor are seen to the southward to-day, the 
"crape wreaths of our first imprisonment. 

t Crape, Ohs. [a. F. crSper\—OF. cresper— 
Pr. cre^ar. It. crispare L. crispdre to curl, crisp, 
crimp, f. crispus : see Cbisp a.] irans. To make 
(the hair) wavy and curly ; to crimp, to frizzle. 

1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary ag July, The hour.. for curl- 
ing and craping the hair. 1789 Mrs. Pioxzi Jonrn. France 
I. 185 Here is.. no craping or fiizzing the hair. xSaa W. 
Irving Braceb. Hall (1845) 18 Hair craped and powdered 

Crape (kr^ip), v.^ [f. Cbape j^.] tram. To 
cover, clothe, or drape with crape. To crape it 
(coHoq.) : to wear crape in mourning. Also irans;^. 

18x5 Hist. y. Decastro IV. 38 Six or seven men with their 
faces blacked or craped ran . . and inteicepted my retreat, 
x868 Dilke Greater Brit. II. 147 The moon was still 
craped with a ceaseless roll of cloud. xSpx Macral G. 
Gillian xzS note, I crapit it neen when my man deed, 1 wis 
gled to be rid o' him. 

Crape, obs. pa. t. of Cbbef. 

Craped (kr^ 'pt), ppl. a. [f. Cbape sb. and o.-] 

1. Crisped, crimped, minutely curled or crinkled. 

* 7 * 7 "S* Chambers Cycl. s. v. Crape, Crapes are either 

craped, i.e. crisped, or smooth. x<]gi Hnll Advertiser ai 
Nov. 2/2 Two yellow craped feathers in the front. 

2. Covered, robed, or draped with crape. 

x8so T. A. Troliope Impress, of Wand. ii. 26 The Nea- 
politans had determined on marching with their flag furled 
and craped. x 88 o Miss Broughton Sec, Th. i. x, She is 
standing long and craped beside the fiie. 

Cra*pe-fish. L^f- Norse krappr compressed, 
LG. krapp hard-twisted (rope), hard-baked.J Cod- 
fish salted and hardened by pressure. 

x8s6 Kane Ard. Expl. I. xi. 22 We saw the cod fish heie 
in all the stages of preparation, .the stockfish dried in the 
open air without salt, crape fish salted and pressed. 

Crapext (kr^^-pen), a. rare. [f. Cbape jA-h 
-EN 4.J Formed of crape. 

x86x Wyntkr Soc. Bees 138 The foremost row [of caps] 
confronted me with all the severity of crapen folds. 

Graple, obs. variant of Grapple sh. and v. 

[OF. ^^ap^^apin, etc., varied with cr- forms.] 


159® Spenser F. Q. v. yiii. 40 The monstrous Scorpion 
..with ugly craples crawling, x6io G. Fletcher Christ's 
Viet, II. xxviii, Still he thought he felt their craples teaie 
Him by the heels back to his ugly denne. i6xz T. Taylor 
Comm, Tiins i. 5 Fearfully sinne they against this ex- 
ample, who. .craple and couple livings together. 

Grapnel, obs. form of GEAPiTEL. 

Crapon, -owte, -otee, obs. var. Ceapatjd, 
Cbapautee. 

Crapper, obs. form of Cropper, pigeon. 
Crappie (kne-pi). U.S. Also crappS, croppie. 
A species of sunfish, Pomoxys annularis, found in 
the Mississippi and its tiibutaries. 

i86x G. F. Berkeley Sportsm. W. Prairies iii. 41 A fish 
they call the crappee. /^wixxu.3^ The crappe. veiy 
like our fresh- water bream. X889 Farmer Diet. Amer., 
Croppie. 

Grappin, Sc. dial. f. Cropping. 
Cra'ppit-liead. Sc. [Crappit has the form 
of a pa. pple. of a vb. crap or crop, not otherwise 
found, but compared by Jamieson with earlier 
Du. krappen to fill the crop of, cram (a capon, 
etc.).] The head of a haddock stuffed with the 
roe, oatmeal, suet, and spices. (Jamieson.) 

x8x5 Smtt Guy M. xxxii, I gae a look to making the 
friar’s chicken mysell, and to the crappit-heads too. x8i6 
— Aniiq, vi, Here is fish and sauce, and crappit-heads. 
x86x Ramsa'y Remin Ser. n. 64 ‘Kat crappit heads for 
suraer last night and was the waur o't*. 

Craps : see Cbap sbiS, esp. sense 3. 

II Cra’pnla. Ohs. [L, crdpula excessive driuk- 
ing, inebriation, intoxication, ad. Gr. Kpaitr&Kti 
drunken headache or nausea, the result of a 
drunken debauch. In adopting the Gr. word, the 
Romans seem to have put the cause for the result ; 
both senses are found in the English derivatives.] 

1. The sickness or indisposition following upon a 
drunken or gluttonous debauch. 

a xfUfj Cotton Poems, Night Quatrains (16B9) 24S The 
drunkard . . when he wakes . . shall find A cropala remains 
behind. lyax Bailey, Crapula, a Surfeit by ovlsr-eating 
and drinking : Crop-sickness, Drunkenness. 

2. A resin or drug productive of intoxication ; a 
Latin use. " 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 424 If the wine when it is new be 
mighty and stiong, they put in the more of this medicine or 
confection called Crapula. 

II Cra'piile. [F., ad. L. rt-ff/i/Za.] =prec. 
a x 68 j H. More « cited by Worcester. 

Crapulence (kise-pMens). [f. Crapulent: 
see -BNCE.] 1. Sickness or indisposition lesulting 
from excess in drinking or eating. 

17*7 Bailey voL II, Crapulence, surfeiting by over-eating. 
* 7 SS Johnson, Crapulence, drunkenness, sickness by in- 
temperance. 

2. Gross intemperance, esp. in drinking ; de- 
bauchery. 

x8a5 R, Ward Tremaine I. xx. 144 A thousand amiable 
qualities., were lost in this crapulence. 1859 R. F. Burton 
tenir. Afr. in yrnL Geog. Soc. XXIX. 163 'Die men aie 
idle and debauched, spending their days in unbroken 
crapulence and drunkenness. 

t Cra’pulency. Obs. rare~\ [See -ENcr.] 
— prec. sense a. 

x6sx Biggs_JV«o DzfA P *70 Whether crapulency, ebriety 
and an inordinate life he the actions of a sound state. 

Crapulent (krae-pii/lSut), a. [ad. L. erdpu- 
lent-us veiy much intoxicated, f. crapula ; see 
above, and cf. vinolentus, violentusl\ 

1. Of or pertaining to crapulence ; suffering from 
excessive drinking, eating, etc. 

X656 Blount Glossop-., Crapulent, surfeiting or oppressed 
with surfeit, 1694 WnsTMAcorr Script. Heib. (1695J 229 
In crapulent cases, and after a drunken Debauch. 1863 
Possib. oj Creationy&q When the collective wisdom of the 
country was in an intensely crapulent state, 

2. Given to gross intempeiance. 

x888 Open Court 12 Apr. 881 The crapulent monks. 

t Crapule’ntal, «. Obs. rare—\ [f. L, crdptt~ 
lent-us H- -AL,] Of or pertaining to crapulence. 

x6ao Venner Via Recta ii. 35 The aforesaid crapulentall 
hurts are not induced. 

Crapulous (krmipiulas), a. In 6 orapulus. 
[ad, L. crdpulos-us, f. crdpula : cf. F. crapuleux.'] 

1. Characterized by gross excess in drinking or 
eating ; intemperate, debauched. 

XS36 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. xxiv, Thiow thair 
crapulus and schamfull glutone. lyax Bailey, Ctapnlous, 
given to Gluttony. xySg T, Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 
579 His distresses and his crapulous habits 1839 Lo. 
Brougham Statesm, Geo, III (ed. 2) 210 The crapulous life 
which her future successor led. 2854 Badham Halieut. 434 
After one ofthese crapulous repasts. i86a J. Thwjvs Ang. 
Sax. Home vii. 2x7 Under the Danish kings the monks 
weie more crapulous than ever. 

2. Suffering from the effects of intemperance in 
drinking ; resulting from drunkenness. 

175s Johnson, Crapulous, .sick with intemperance. x8o2 
SvD. Smith Whs. 1859 I. ii/a The crapulous eructations of 
a drunken cobbler. 1845 Ld, Campbei l Chancellors (1857) 
III. Ivi, 141 Men who spend their evenings over their wine 
and awake crapulous in the morning. 2876 Bartholovv. 
Mat. Med. (1879) 85 Crapulous diarrhoea and dysentery are 
not benefited by them. 

Cra'pnlousuess. [f- prec. + -ness ] State 
or quality of being crapulous. 


1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. ^1865) I. iv. 187 The crapu- 
lousness of his sententious colleague. 2890 Sal. Rev. i 
Nov. 515/2 Culminating, .in mere crapulousness. 

Crapy Ckr?i-pi), a. [f. Cbape sb.^ + -v i.] 

1. Of the texture or appearance of crape; re- 
sembling crape. 

_ 1853 Kane xxvii. 221 , 1 was soon enveloped 

in crapy mist. 1892 Harper’s Mag. June 28/1 My pretty 
black butterfly, .spun his crapy white-streaked halo among 
the leaves. 

2. Of crape ; clothed or draped in crape. 

185s Chamb. yrnl. III. 97 The tremendous interest which 
these gauzy, crapy, ribbony bewilderments have for hun- 
dreds of the other sex. 1891 G. Meredith One of our 
Conq. III. xiii. 276 I’ve had crapy processions all day before 
my eyes. 

Crare, obs. var. of Crateb. 

Graae, Grased, etc., obs.ff. Craze, Grazed, etc. 
Crash, (kriej), v. Also 4 craasclxe, 5 crasobyn, 
crayschyu, 5-6 crasahe. [An onomatopoeic 
word having the same relation to crack that clash 
has to and clap : see Clash, Dash. There 
are possible associations also with erase, craze 
(though here the a has been long, and the s pro- 
nounced as z prob. from the 14 th c ). Themod.Scan- 
dinavian langs. show Icel. krassa ' perfricare, dila- 
cerare’ (Haldors.), Sw. krasa. Da. hose to ciackle, 
and the phrases Sw. r/i i kras. Da. g& i kras to 
dash in pieces, break to shivers ; but these are app. 
only analogous formations.] 

1. trails. To break in pieces with violence and 
noise; to dash in pieces, shiver, shatter, smash. 
(Now somewhat rare.) 

1 a 1400 Morte Arth. 1109 The creest and }>e coronalle. . 
with his clubb he crasschede doune, 2535 Coverdale A mos 
ii 13 Beholde, I wil crasshe you in sonder. a X700 B E. Did. 
Cant. Crew, Crash, to kill. 2728 Pope Iliad iv. 602 The 
pond'ious stone . . crashed the solid bone. 184a Dickens 
Barn. Ritdge lix, Clashing the branches as he went. 2849 
Robertson Serm. ist Ser. x. (1866) 171 The tempest that 
crashes down the forest. 2854 Landor Lett. A mencan 42 
To see the vnlorons and adventurous ciasht by the portent- 
ous concurrence of brute matter. 

f b. fig. To discuss with violence and noise ; to 
‘ thrash out Obs. rare. 

01670 Hacket Abp. Williams (1692) II. 42 He thought 
them [Calvinistlc controversies], .worthy of crashing in the 
schools, but not in the Church. 

c. 'To foice or drive with a crash or with crash- 
ing 5 to cause to come or go with a crash. 

2832 Carlyle in Froude (1882) II. 272 Two women 
literally crashing hoarse thunder ont of a piano. x866 
Kingsley Herew, ii, 67 Two other knights crashed their 
horses through the brushwood. 

2. intr. To break or fall to pieces with noise, as 
when dashed down or violently struck ; to smash, 
break up. rare. (First quot. of doubtful sense.) 

2535 Coverdale .rimof ii. 13 Like as awayne ciassheth, 
y» is Tull of sheaues. 2B03 J. Bryant iu Naval Chron, IX. 
240 At the first blow his head crashed, 
b. To move or go with crashing. 

2694 Acd, Sev. Late Voy. it. (1711} 44 Crashing and 
grinding a^inst each other 1856 Stanley Sinai j- Pah 
1, (1858) 89 The rocks, oveilap, and crumble, and crack, as 
if they would crash over you. 2860 _T. Martin tr. Horace 
179 He crash'd through the fray with his terrible spear. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 24 Some . . hand would 
crash through them and leave them dangling brokenly. 

f 3. a, trans. To strike (the teeth) together with 
noise ; to gnash. Obs, 

CX440 Promp. Parv. too Craschyn, as tethe, frento, 
frondeo. 2530 Palsgr. 501/1, I knowe a foole that wyll 
crasshe his tethe togyther. x6oo Fairfax Tasso vii. xlii. 
125 He sbakt his head and crasht bis teeth for ire. 2646 
F. Hawkins YoutKs Behav, (2663) 2 Rub not thy teeth nor 
crash them. 

t b. To crash with the teeth, in same sense, Obs. 

2530 Palsgr. 50C/2 I crasshe with my tethe togyther, je 
grinche. 2580 Baret Alv. C 1575 He crasheth tenibly 
with his teeth. 

t c. To crush with the teeth ; to Cbaunoh. 

2530 Palsgr. 501/1 Herke howe he crassheth these grystels 
bytwene his teue. 2589 Fleming Virg. Georg, 11. 22 Swine 
haue also crashed and broken akorns. 26x4 T. Adams 
Devils Banquet 247 A Lyon shall crash their bones. 2622 
Bp. Hall Serm. A^s. (1627) 493 Some crashed inpeeces by 
the teeth of lions 2730-6 [see Craunch]. 

td. intr, (for passive) Togo to pieces noisily 
between the teetli. Obs. 

25x5 Barclay Egloges 11. (1570) B iij/2 Betwene thy tethe 
oft tune the coles crashes 1530 Palsgr. 502/1 , 1 crasshe, 
as a thynge dothe that is cryspe or britell bytwene ones 
tethe, yp crespe, 

4. To make the noise that a hard body does 
when dashed to pieces or smashed; to make a 
loud confused noise as of many haid bodies dash- 
ing and breaking together. *}■ Formerly also, to 
make a crackling noise. 

2563 Folks Meteors (16^0) 67 h, Tinne is..ve^ porose,. 
which causeth it to crash, when it is broken or bitten. .? 5®3 
Stanyhurst Aeneis i, (Arb.) 20 Crash do the rent tacklings 
[stridorqne rudentun^, xiS3,'H.,M.QKsAntid.Aih.{xOSi) 
99 Something yet crash’d in iiis belly, as if there were a 
Bag of Glass in it. 0x772 Gray Whs, (1807) I. 42 Pikes 
must shiver .. Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 2822 
Byron Vis. Jhidg. lix, Here crash'd a sturdy oath of stout 
John Bull. 2864 Skeat UhlanePs Poems 69 O’erhead the 
rolling thunders crash. 
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5. The "vb- stem is used adverbially, usually with 
the vb. : cf. ^a»g, etc. 

1760 Goldsm. at. ll'". xiv. (i837i 54. Crash went half-a- 
dozen dragons ujion the marble hearthstone. 1805 Southev 
Madoc m Azt. ri, Crash with that, The Image fell. 1861 
Hughes Tvm Brown at Oxf. vii. ti88g) 61 Crash went the 
slight deal boards. 

Crash vhrmj), sb?- [f. Crash w.] 

1. The lotid and sudden sound as of a hard body 
or number of bodies broken by violent percussion, 
as by being dashed to the ground or against each 
other ; also transferred to the sound of thunder, 
loud music, etc. (It is often impossible to separate 
the sound from the action as exemplified in sense 2 .) 

1580 Baret a tv. C 1575 A crash, the noise of a thing 
that is broken, jtragor. i6oa Shak. Hatu. ii. ii. 498 Sense- 
lesse lllium. .Stoopes to his Bace, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus eare. ^ i8oz Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (t8i6) 1. xv. iso The windows were, .demolished 
with a terrible crash. 1818 Mrs. Shelley Frankemt. vi. 
The thunder burst witha terrific crash, i860 Tyndall Glac, 
1. ii. 12 The echos of the first crash. 

2. The breaking to pieces of any heavy hard 
body or bodies by violent percussion ; the shock of 
such bodies striking and smashing each other. 

17.. Fofe IVks. 1886, X. 363 The decay of beauty and the 
crash of worlds. [But cf. Crush s£.] 1718 — Iliad xvl. »8 
The whole forest in one crash descends. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. i. II. if The oak. . when with far-sounding crash it falls. 

The action of falling to ruin suddenly 
and violently; spec, sudden collapse or failure of 
a financial undertaking, or of mercantile credit 
generally. 

1817 Coleridge Lay Sertit. iL (Bohn] 434 A rapid series 
of explosions (in mercantile language, a crash), and a conse- 
quent precipitation of the general system. x8^ Macaulay 
ilist. Mtig. II. 663 With what a crash, .would the whole 
vast fabru: of society have fallen ! 1S89 Gifeeh Case Agst, 
Bimetallism (1892] iig At the cost of a financial crash to 
which the world has yet seen no parallel. 1890 Syeciaior 
12 J uly, A great crash is expected in South America. Both 
in the Atgentine Republic and Uruguay, everybody has 
been over-speculating. 

+ 3. A bout of revelry, amusement, fighting, etc. j 
a short spell, spurt, Ohs. 

1349 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly N y‘ b, To recreate 
thcim selves with sportyng tales a ctashe. c 1575 Fulke 
Confiti. Purg. (1S77) 4° ke must raylo a crash 

at the forsaken Protestantes. Z591 B. Turnbull Exp. 
Jas. 75 They haue a spirt, a cnrash, a fit at the worde, and 
leaue off. a 163a Brome New Acad. ni. i, Come, Gentle- 
men, shall we have a crash at cards ? 1767 W, Hanbury 
Charities Ch. Lcaigton 168 We could not have a friendly 
crash, but we must be troubled with one or more of those 
fellows [musical performers] to fill up the parts. 

Cvasll (krsej), sb.^ [Of tmcertain origin : cf. 
Russ, krasnentna coloured linen.] A coarse kind 
of linen, used for towels, etc. 

i8ia J. Smyth F/wcA Custonu 123 A coarse sort of narrow 
Russia Linen, .commonly called Crash, and generally used 
as Towelling, 1867 F. H. Ludlow Little Bro. 79 There Is 
crash upon the wide surface of the parlour floors 1 189a 
JDailyNews^ Sept, 3/6 Coarse linens, such as canvas and 
crashea 

b. attrib. Made of crash. 

1875 Miss Bird Sandwiclt Tsl. (1880) 106 A basin, crash 
towels, a caraffe. 1887 Pall Mall G. 2 June 14/1 Strong 
white ‘crash ' bags. 

Crashing (kne’jig), vbl. sb, [f. Crash v.p- 
-IHG 1.] The action of the verb Crash, q. v. 

CX440 Promp. Para. 100 Cracchynge of tethe. C1430 
Merlin iss The crassinge of speres. 1379 Gosson ScA. 
Abuse (Arb.) 33 The Byrde Trochilus with’ crashing of her 
hil awakes the Crocodile. 1786 tr. BecMord’s Vaihek (1868) 
46 The crashing of bones. 1847 L, Hunt Meti, Women, 
^ 'B, I, xii. 213 The horrible crashing of the tempest. 

Cvarshiag, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing That 
crashes ; that makes a crash ; that breaks, falls, 
etc., with a crash ; see the vb. 

1580 Baret A /s'. G 300 A gnashing, grinding, or crashing 
noise, stridor, 16m HKVonu AEneid xii. 464 The broad axe 
enters with a crashing sound. 1718 Pope Iliad xnt. 773 
The crashing bones. 1833 H. Martineau Cinnamon d- P. 
iv. 69 Crashing thunder then came, peal upon peal. 1884 
Athexmum 8 Mar. 307/1 Remaining unmoved amid a crash* 
ing universe, and so forth. 

'I'b. Crashing had ; an old appellation of tin, 
firomits crackling when bent. Obs. (See Crash v. 4.) 

1678 R. Russell Geber iii. ii. ii. ii. 173 Crashing Lead, 
which is called White and in the Sentence of Art, Jupiter. 

II Crasis (kr^i-sis). [Gr. xpdtris mixture, com- 
bination (also in the grammatical sense below), 
f. Ktpawivai to mix.] 

1, The blending or combination of elements, 
‘humours’, or qualities, in the animal body, in 
herbs, etc. + a. As a permanent characteristic : 
Composition, constitirtion, temperament, ‘com- 
plexion’. Obs. 

16x6 R. C. Times' Whistle u. 647 His bodies crasis is 
angelicall. ^ j66z Glanvill Z».r Orient, iv, (1682) 32 He 
had transmitted . . that excellent. .temper of body; which 
should have been like his own happy crasis. 1768 Month. 
Rev. 507 They have imagined them [animal spirits] of a 
somewhat diverse^ crasis. .in different bodies. 1759 Stfrne 
Tr, Shandy 1. xi, [Yorick] seemed not to have had one 
sWie drop of Danish blood in his whole crasis, 

ixg. 163* Evelyn State of France Misc. Wilt. (1805) 93 
The complexion and crasis of this body politick. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 61 There are lodged in the very 
frttsis qnd constitution of the Soul certain rational Instincts. 


a 1734 North Exam. i. iii. § 91 (17401 186 But the Crasis 

of Times must account for all such Indecencies. 

b. The combination of ‘ humours ’ or qualities 
constituting a state of health or disease ; (healthy 
or diseased) ■condition. ? Obs. 

i6oa and Pt, Return fr. Parnass. n. i. (Arb.) 21, I have 
considered of the crasis, and syntoma of your disease. 
1670 Mayn WARING Vita Sana L 6 Virulent purgatives, that 
alienate the erases or ferments of the parts. 1767 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds I. 73 In a dissolved Crasis of the blood. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 418/ b, In malignant petechial 
fevers the crasis is so broken as to deposit a sooty powder, 
•f- 0. In wider sense ; Mingling, mixture, com- 
bination. Obs. 

1677 Hale ConiempL n. 56 The Heart is indeed the 
Crasis, or Collection of all the Powers of the Soul, _ 1683 
Teyon Way to Health 440 A most pleasant Crasis or 
Euphony of Temper, Thoughts and Operations. 

2. Gr. Gram. 'The combination of the vowels of 
two syllables, esp. at the end of one word and be- 
ginning of the next, into one long vowel or diph- 
thong; as in /edyai for xal lytb, roUvopa for rb 
Svo/m. 

The explanation given in quot. 1836 is that of the late 
Greek Grammarians, and in the Greek Grammars of the 
z6th c. 

1833 E. Robinson tr. Bitttmattn's Larger Grh. Gram. 60 
Avoiding the hiatus . . (i) by elision with, the apostrophe ; 
and (3) by contracting both syllables into one compound 
sound, or Crasis. 1836 Editu Acad. (^k. Rudiments (ed. 
4) 14 There are three modes of contraction : Crasis, Symere- 
sis, and Syncope. Crasis is the mixture of two sounds with 
a change of the vowels: as reixeos retJ^ouj. 1863 W. Smith 
tr. Curtins' Grk. Gram. § 16 It [the coronis] indicates., 
a crasis . . or contraction of two words. Ibid. § 89 With 
crasis the accent of the first word is lost, 

t Crask, a. Obs.—° (See quot.) 

c s^^Promp. Parv. 100 Craske, or fryke of fatte [E. crask, 
or lusty], crassus. [Whence in Minsheu, Halliwell.] 

II Craspedoil,-dlim(kr£e-sp»d^n, -diJm). Zool. 
PI. craspeda (-da). [Gr. Xpaenrebov edge, border: 
the form in -tim is mod. Latin.] The convoluted 
filament, charged with thread- cells, forming the 
border of the mesentery in Actinozoa. 

1869 Nicholson Zool. loi Along the free margins of the 
mesenteries, .occur certain, .convoluted cords, charged with 
thread-cells, and termed Craspeda. x888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 340 This thickening is the mesenterial 
filament or craspedon. 

Craspedote (kne'spifiout), a. Zool, [f. Gr. 
type xpaaveSarr-bs bordered, f, xpdffveSov (see prec.). 
Hence mod.L. Craspedoia pi.] Applied to those 
Medusm which have a velum or inturned border 
along the margm of the ‘ bell 
x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 248 A Medusa 
with a velum is said to be Craspedote. Such Meduste 
characterize the Craspedoia, one of the two main sub. 
divisions of the class Hydrozoa, 

Crass (krses), a. [ad. L. crass-us solid, thick, 
dense, fat, etc. Cf. F. crasse fern, adj. (i6th c. in 
Littr4) ; OF. had eras, now gras.l 

1. Coarse, gross, dense, thick (in physical consti- 
tution or texture). Now somewhat rare. 

>545 Raynold Byrth Pfankynde 12 The bottome of the 
mother or wombe is more crasse, thycke, and fiesshy. 1646 
SiK T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v. 91 A crasse and fumide 
exhalation. 1693 Woodward Hat, Hist, Barth (1723) 295 
Particles, which are more crass and ponderous, 1715 tr. 
Paficirotittd Rerum Metn, I. 1, ix. 23 Of all Unguents, .the 
most crasse and thickest. x866 Treas. Bot. s.v., The leaves 
of cotyledons, which are much more fleshy, have been called 
crass, 1884 J. CoLBORNE Hicks Pasha 180 A crass, gluey 
substance. 

f b. Said of things material as opposed to im- 
material or spiritual, Obs. 

1649 Ter. Taylor Gt, Exemp, n. Ad Sec. 12. 94 Dives had 
the inneritance of the earth, in the ciasse materiall sense. 

H. More Antid, Ath. in. vi, § 7 Whatsoever is crass 
ana external leaves stronger Impress upon the Phansie. 
1664 — Synops, Proph. 217 Bearing strongly upon the 
phancy by exhibiting crass and palpable objects. 

2. Of personal qualities, ideas, and other things 
immaterial : Gross; grossly dull or stupid, ‘ dens^, 

1660 R. Coke justice Vind. ao Where the phantasie . . is 
crass and dull and moves slowl;^. 1664 H. More Myst. Inig. 
no An undoubted and conspicuous piece of the crassest 
Anti-chrLstianism. 1839 Times 20 Aug. 8/3 A free Press . . to 
..dispel the crass ignorance which weighs over the land. 
1877 E. R. CoNDER Bos. Faith in, 108 The crass material- 
ism which talks about the brain secreting thought as the 
liver secretes bile. x88i W.R. Smith Old 'lest, in few, Ch, 
291 The crasser forms of religion. 

b. Of persons : Grossly stupid, ‘ dense ’ ; grossly 
insensitive or unrefined (rare). 

1861 Thackeray Philip ym. Your.. undeserved good for- 
tune. .has rendered you haid, cold, crass, indifferent. 187a 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. xvi. Crass minds, .whose reflective 
scales could only weigh things in the lump, 1877 Black 
Green Past. xx. (1878; 161 This crass idiot. 

Crass (kries), sb. [An abbreviation of the 
specific name crassicornis.1 A collector’s name 
for a species of Sea Anemone, Btmodtscrassicomis. 

1857 Wood Comm. Obj. Seashore vi, Bunodes crassi- 
cornis. .is much too long a title for ever^'day use, and so it 
is contracted into ‘ Crass 1883 Runciman Skippers 4 Sh. 
loi The glossy anemone is useless, but the firm solid ciass 
makes the best possible lure for cod. 

't' Cra'BSaiueil'fea Obs. [ad. L. crassamentum : 
see next.] The thidc part of a pon-homogeneous 
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liquid, which solidifies or settles ; lees, diegs, 
sediment. 

1613 Crooke Body ^ Man 33 All the spermaticall partes 
are generated of the Crassament or body of the seede. 1657 
Tomlinson Renotis Disp. 392 The crassament that remains 
. . is called Powder of Mercury. x666 J. Smith Old Age 
(ed. 2) 179 The other solid parts of thd body, .are made of 
the same crassiment of seed. 

II Crassamentum (krsesame-ntzim). Phys. 
[L.; = thickness, thick sediment, dregs, f. crassdre 
to thicken, f. crasstis Crass a,] a. = prec. b. spec. 
The solid jelly-like part of coagulated blood, con- 
sisting of fibrin with blood-corpuscles entangled 
in it ; the clot, coagulum. 

X637 Physical Diet., Crussamen, or Crassamentum, 
wine-lees. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Crassamentum (with 
some Anatomists) the cruor of blood, or that part which 
.. forms the Coagulum, in opposition to the Serum in 
which it swims. 1783 S. Chapman xnPIed. Commun. 1. 283 
The crassamentum was rather loose in its texture, 1874 
Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 28 The quantity contained in 
the crassamentum is not much inferior to that in the serum. 
Cra'Bsaiitly, a. : see Craddantly. 

Crassebe, craasbe, obs. ff. Cbash. 

Crasse, Crassete, obs. IF. Cress, Cresset. 
fOra'Ssio, Ora-ssid, a. Obs. rare—^. [Bad 
formations from L. crass-ws Crass a., on erroneous 
analogies.] = Crass. 

c 1700 D. G. Harangues of Qiiack Doctors 3 They purge 
the Brain fiom all Crassick Cloudlfying Humours, X838 
Blaekiu. Mag, XLIII. 136 Displaying, .the most crassid 
and dark ignorance. 

II Crassi'ties. Obs. [L. crassities density, f. 
crassus Crass.] Density, materiality. 

x6m H. More Immort. Soul (1662) iso It is manifest that 
the (5rassities of Matter is every where alike. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Sysi. 389 His one Ens must needs be devoid 
of body, because if it had any crassities in jt, it would have 
parts. Ibid. 804 In a. .Middle State, betwixt the Crassities 
of a Mortal Body, and the Spirituality of a Perfectly Glori- 
fied. .Body. 

Crassitude (kree'sitix/d). [ad. L, crassitudo, 
f. crassus Crass a.] 

+ 1. Thickness (of dimension). Ohs. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 429 Of the clave Is best an 
handful greet in crassitude. .And cubital let make her longi- 
tude. xsM A, M. tr, Gahelhouefs Bh. Physicke 93/1 
Spreade this foresayed on that peace of cloth, the crassitude 
of the back of a knife. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 222 Try also 
the difference in Sound of several Crassitudes of Hard 
bodies percussed, xfisp T. Westcote Devon. (1843) 90 A 
stone..not five feet in length and much less in_ crassitude, 
X703 T N. City ^ C, Purchaser 60 The Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Crpsitude of Ground-plates. 

t b. Solid content, volume, Obs. rare, 
xsjx Digges Pantom. in. i. Q j, Multiplye the length with 
the oredth, and the Product in the thlcknesse, so haue ye 
the Content or Crassitude. 

+ 2. Thickness (of consistency) ; density ; coarse- 
ness (of physical constitution). Obs. 

1613 R, C Table Alph. (ed. 3I, Crassitude, fa[t]ne_s or 
thlcknesse. x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 773 The Dead Sea.. is of 
that Crassitude, as Living Bodies, .cast into it, have been 
born up, and not sunk. 1633 H. More Cmiject. Cabbal, 
(1713) 189 A mere Vacuum . . no crassitude an^ where. 
i8zs Good Study of Med. (1834) IV. 464 A. .case, .in which 
the same crassitude was found in the skin of an infant. 

3. The state or quality of being crass ; a. Coarse- 
ness, grossness (of ignorance, etc.) ; b. Gross 
ignorance or stupidity, excessive dullness of intellect, 
obtuseness, ‘ density ’ ; an instance of this. 

1679 G. R. tr. Boyatnau's Theat, World ii. 318 The 
Crasitude of A{>prebension of our Senses. iSsa Landor 
Imag, Conv. xvii. Wks. 1846 1. 108 Bonaparte, in the crassi- 
tude of his ignorance. 1863 Dublin Univ, Mag. II. 32 
They , , are not panic stricken by . . Colenso’s crassitudes, 
x^x M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merch. II. x. 292 Amy, not being 
ainicted with crassitude, soon did her work admirably. 

fCra'SSity. Obs. rat'e, [ad, L. crassitds or 
crassities, f. crass-us : see -IXT.] = Crassitude. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Crassly (krse-sli), adv. [f. Crass a. -f -ly s,] 
Coarsely ; grossly, ‘ densely ’ ; see the adj, 

1664 H. h^RE Myst. Iniq. ii. 217 Being so crassly dis- 
covered and described. 1883 Lockyer in Nature XXVII. 
230 The artist was crassly ignorant of the phenomena he 
attempted to represent. 

Crassness (krse-snes). [f. as prec. -I- -hesb.] 
The quality of being crass; (physical) density 
(pbs ^ ; coarseness, grossness ; gross dullness or 
stupidity. 

*545 . Raynold Byrth Mankynde Hhh iv, The crassenesse 
or thickenes of the inner coote. x66x Orieetis Opin, in 
Pheuix (T72X) I, 6g As well . . a Terrestrial Crassness, as. . 
a Spiritual Tenuity. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xvi. 36 
The crasseness . . of these Superstitions. 1883 Standard 24 
July s/3 A crassness of vulgarity and presumption. 
tCra'SSOns, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. crass-us 
Crass - ous : cf. F. crasseux (in Pard 16th c.), 
dirty, sordid.] = Crass a. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxii. (1737) 100 The Servitude 
of crassous Ignorance. 1788 H. Clarke School Candidates 
(1877) 20 The imputation of crassous ignorance. 

I) Cra'Ssnla. Pot. [med.L. Crassula, dim. of 
crassa (sc. herbci^ thick: see Crass.] A name 
applied by the mediseval herbalists to some species 
of Sedum, esp. Orpine ; but now limited (by Dil- 
lenius) to a genus of sncculeut plants, diiefly Sou(h 
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African, the type of the N. O. Crassulacesi, which 
includes the Stonecrops, Houseleeks, Echeveria, etc. 

cx4oa Lcatfranc's Cintrg, 331 Crassula major is a good 
repercussif for cool mater. 1671 Salmon Syn, Med in. xxii. 
400 O^ine. Crassula is a good wound herb. 1885 W. Gres- 
well in Mac 7 n. Mag. Feb. 279/2 Heaths, orchids, crassulae, 
and wild geraniums. 

Hence Crassnla'ceous a, £ot., of the Nattiral 
Order Crassulacesn, of which Crassula is the type, 
t Crassulent, a. Obs.~° [f. L. crassus Cbass : 
cf. crapulent.'] 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Crasswlent (.crasst(leiit 7 (s\ full of 
grossness, very fat. 

t Cra'ssy, a. 06 s. Also orassie. [f. Cbass 
or L. crass-us + -y:.] a. ■= Cbass, coarse, thick, 
b. Sordid, dirty, greasy ; = F. crasseux. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor’s Goose Wks. 1. 108/2 
Geometry would lose the Altitude, The crassie Longitude 
and Latitude. 1648 Gage IVest. Ind. xvi. (ifiss) roQ They 
take off the scumme or crassy part. 18^ Sala yourn. dne 
North 80 A miseiable moujik in a crassy sheepskin. 

i'Crastin. Obs. rare. [a. OF. crastin the 
morrow, the day after (any feast), ad. L. crdsiinuin 
morrow, f. eras tomorrow + adj. suffix with 
words of time. Also written ci-ustino after the 
Latin form in dates, e. g. Crastino Saiicti Viitcentii, 
date of Statute of Merton, 20 Hen. 3 (Cowell).] 
The day after, the morrow ; the crastin of Trinify 
Term = the day after the last day of Trinity 
Term. 

1581-3 Fletewood Let. Jan. in Ellis Grig. Lett. i. 212 
11. 284 Sounday being crastino of the Twelfth daye. 1585 — 
7 July ibid.i. 216 II. 296 Mundaye laste beinge the crastinn 
of Trinitie Terme. 

't* Cra'stlaate, v. Obs.—’> [f. L. crastimim'. 
see mec.] =PBOOBASTiji!fATE. So Crastlna'tion 
= PSBoBASTIH-AaTON. 

1656 Blount (r/iuftigr., .to delay from day to 

day,_ to prolong. 1730-^ Bailey (folio), Crastinaiion, a 
Putting of till to morrow, a Deferring or Delayii^, etc. 
>75S Johnson, Crastinaiion, delay. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 
t Cra'Snre. Obs. rare. [f. crase^ Cbazb v. + 
-DBB, app. on analogy of F, forms like Insure 
(13th c.).] Breaking or cracking, fracture. 

14X3 Lvdg. Pilgr, Sofwle iv. xxx. Gold wylle well enduren 
under the hamoure enlargyng hymself withouten erasure. 

Crasy, crasyd, obs. ff. Cbazy, Cbazed. 

-Crat, >OCra^ stiffix, formerly also -cratef im- 
mediately after F. -crate in aristocrate, dJmocrate, 
formed from aristocraiique, ddmocratique, with the 
sense * partisan of an aristocracy or aristocratic 
goyemment, of a democracy or democratic govern- 
ment’, By an easy transition, aristocrate came at 
the French Revolution to be used for 'a member 
of the aristocracy', after which -{o)crat is now 
used in such formations as plutocrat, member of a 
plutocracy, cottonocrat, member of the cottonocracy, 
etc. Autocrat, F. auiocrate, may have been formed 
directly on, or with reference to, Gr. avTOKparfis, 
but other cognate words were in earlier use, which 
see in their places. Hence -cxatlc, -cratical. 
Cvatch (krsetj), Forms : 2-3 crecche, 4 
oxeke, 4-5 craoclie, orachche, 4-6 oraohe, 
oratolLe, 6 orach., oretohe, (6-7 dial, oritoh), 
6 - cratch. [ME. crecche, a. OF. creche, cresche 
manger, crib=Pr. crepcha, crepia. It. greppia:— 
Rom. type *creppja, a. Ger. type *crippja (Goth. 
kribjo'), whence OHG. chrippa, Ger. krippe = OE. 
cribb, Cbib. Thus cratch and crib are in origin 
identical.] 

1 . A rack or crib to hold fodder for horses and 
cattle in a stable or a cowshed ; in early use some- 
times, a manger. Obs. exc. dial. 

<2x300 Gloss, to Neckam in Wright Voc. I. 106 In 
stabulo sit presepe (gloss creeche [? crecche]). c 1350 Will, 
Palerne 3233 Queyntliche to his cracche tvas corue swiche 
a weie pat men mi^t legge him [the horse] mete. X38a 
Wyclif Isa. i. 3 The oxe kne? his weldere, and the asse 
the cracche of his lord, 1580 Baret Alv.C 1530 A Crach 
orcrihbe, Prsesepium, 2598 Florio, Presej^io, a cratch, 
a rack, a manger, an oxe-stall in a stable, a crib, 
or a critch. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 
91 Let his harnes he tied, and he close made fast to 
the cratch. 16^ TJrquhart Rabelais i. iv, Beeves fatned 
at the cratch in Oxe stalls. x66o Worudge Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 324 Cratch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. X69X Ray 
South-country Was., Cratch, or Critch, a rack. 

b. Spec, applied to the ‘ manger ’ at Bethlehem 
where the infant Jesus was laid. Obs. or arch. 

a X3S5 Aticr. R. 260 Heo leiden hine up on heih in one 
crecche, mid elutes biwrabbed. c 1335 Metr. Horn. 64 Je sail 
fynd a chylde thar bounden In a creke, wit cloutes woun- 
den. 1383 Wyclif Luke ii. 7 Sche childide her firste born 
sone, and wlappide him in clothis, and puttide him in a 
cracche. a Kingesmyll Man’s Est. x. (1580) 55 A 
stable was his beste house, and acratche his cradle, a X654 
Selden Table-t. (Arb.) 33 The Coffin of our Christmas Pies 
in shape long, is in imitation of the Cratch. 1656 Traff 
Comm. Matt. ii. 13 From his cratch to his cross, he suf- 
fered many a little death all his life long, a 171 x ,Ken 
Hytnns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 48 When we saw him in 
a cratch, a weak. And sucking Babe, 1884 C. D. Warner 
in Harped s Mag. Dec. 9/2 The ‘cratch’, that is, the 
manger in which the infant Jesus was laid. 


t c. Astron. The star-cluster known as Priesepe 
(the manger), in the constellation Catuer. 

X647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clix. 667 The ascendant directed 
To the Cratch in the Crab. 

2. A movable rack for feeding beasts out of doors. 
*5*3 Fitzherb Husb. § 70 It is necessary to make stand- 
ynge cratches to caste theyr fodder in. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. iii. (1386) 140 To feede them [sheep] at 
home in cratches. ifi88 R. Holme Armoury ii. 176/t 
Cratch, or Racks, to give. .Sheep, .meat in, in the Winter- 
time. 1831 Howitt Seasons 305 The farmer has driven his 
frocks into the farm-yard, where some honest Giles piles 
their cratches plentifully with fodder. 1^ Brit. Husb. I. 
208 It consists of a cratch Jn the centre for hay, and four 
mangers projecting from it for corn or roots; the whole 
roofed with boards and ir-'-mted on four wheels. xSyo 
Auctioneer’s Catal, in M..S Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 
s. V., Cratches and mangers, z^jibid. Two sheep-cratches. 
1 3. transf. A small bouse, a cot ; cf. Cbib. Obs. 
c X32S Poem Times Edvs. II 75 in Pol. Smigs (Camden) 
327 He prikethout of touae..Into a straunge contre, and 
halt a wenche in cracche. 

4 . A wooden grating or hurdle ; a span ed frame 
or rack, for various purposes, local. 

X38a Wyclif i Chron. iv. 23 Dwellynge in plauntyngis, 
and in cratchis [1388 heggis], 1613 Porchas Pilgr. vii. 
ix. (1614) 696 In Bengo and Coanza they are forced to set 
yp.. houses upon cratches. Ibid. ix. v. 844 Their Bouacan 
is a grediron of foure cratches. X624 Caft. Smith Virginia 
III. iii. SI Poore bridges, onely made of a few cratches, 
thrust in the ose, and three or four poles laid on them. 1S04 
Hull Advertiser 3 Mar. 2/2 A large Bottle (Cratch framed 
and tiled. X863 Morton Cycl. Agric. -II. Gloss., Cratch 
(Rntl), a. sort of rack with two legs and two handles, used 
to kill sheep on. 1865 E. Meteyard Life Wedgwood I. 201 
And hooked to the beams of the ceiling the great oak-made 
cratch for bacon. 1887 .S'. Chesh. Gloss, s. v , The cratch 
in a drainer is the frame which supports the curd, and 
allows the whey to ooze out. Cratches are likewise fastened 
round the sides of a cart (e.g. in harvest-time) to allow of 
a larger load being placed upon it. 

6. Comb., ■ as cratch-yard, a yard containing 
cratches or racks for fodder. 

ifiio W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. x. 30 Cast into the 
Cratch-yard all Winter, and bestowed on the fallowes next 
September. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Cratch-yard. 

t Cratch., Obs. at dial. [f. Cbatchzi.] 

1 . Some cutaneous disease attended with itching. 

a z‘3f» Cursor M. 11823 (Cott.) Wit ]>e crache [Fairf. 

skratting] him tok )>a acun. 

2. pi. A disease in the feet of horses ; the 
SoBATCHBS. Also a similar disease in sheep. 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Husb, § ita Cratches is a .soraunce that. . 
appereth in the p^turnes, fyke as the skyn were cut ouer- 
thwarte. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 320 Of the 
Cratches, or Rats'-tails..Tki8isakinde of long scabby rids 
growing, .on the hinder part, from the fewter-lockup to the 
curb. Ibid. 476 Of the warts and cratches of sheep, — ^This 
disease .. doth annoy the sheep. X877 in N. W. Line. 
Gloss. 

t Cratch, v. Obs. Forms; 3 erechen, 4-5 
cracche, 5-6 crache, cratch(e. [Etymological 
history obscure : somewhat similar forms are MDu., 
MLG. kratsen (mod.Du. and LG. krassen), OHG. 
chrazzdn, MHCx. kratzefi, kretzen, G, kratzen ; also 
Da. kradse, Sw. kratsa. Of all these the original 
seems to be the OHG. chrazzon, which corresponds 
to a WGer. *kratt 6 n, app, the source of F. gratter, 
Pr., Sp. gratar, It. graitare. 

The Eng. may possibly have been adopted from Du. or 
LG. in i2-i3th c. ; but evidence is wanting. ^ Scratch, 
which appeared in x6th c., appears to be a modification of 
cratch : sec Scr-.] 

1 . irons. To scratch. 

c 1320 Orfeo 78 She. .cracched hur tyl that sche can hlede. 
1363 Langl. P. PI. A. Frol. 134 He [the cat] wil . . Cracche 
vs, or clowe vs. cz^i^StansPueret^iuQ. Eliz. Acad., etc. 
58 Crache not hi fleche. XS47 Boorde Brev. Health 966 
A good payre of nayles to cracne and clawe. *553 Huloet, 
Cratche out ones eyes, oculos exculpere, 
b. cibsol. or intr. (usually for refl^ 

*393 Langl. P. PL C. vu. 140 Ich crie and cracche with 
my kene nailes. 1494 FabvaN Chron. vii. ccxl. 282, .iii. of 
them all rased the body of y* olde egle, and the .iiii. was 
cratchynge at the olde eglys eyen. 1^7 Boorde Brev. 
Health ccxc. 96 Some do name it ych for the pacient must 
crache and clawe. 

2. trans. To seize or snatch with, or as with, 
claws ; to scrape up greedily ; to grab. 

The first quot, is possibly an error for crochen or clecken, 
[<ti2a5 yuliana 35 Make me war & wite me w® his 
crefri crokes )iat ha me ne crechen.] 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
XI. 139 Al )je clergj'e vnder c^te ne mnte me cracche fro 
Imlle. I5&J Becon Whs. PrefT (1843) 26 He that doth no- 
thing but rake and take, cratch and snatch, keep and sweep 
all that he can get. xs8i J. Bell Haddotis Attsw. Osor. 
402 Their crafty conveyaunce to cratche uppe the pence. 
Hence Cra’tohing vbl. sb. 

exaao Seuyn Sag. (W.) 876 He mot the bringge to swich 
ending, AIs hadde the bar for his cracheing. 1545 Ray- 
NOLD Byrth Manhynde Y vj, In kembyng or cratchinge of 
the heade. 

tCra'tclieu, -ing. Obs. (exc. dial>, [app. 
the same as Cbacor, crakan, with palatalized k ; 
but it has also the variant form Sobatohin(g, as if 
associated with the pair cratch, scratch^] In pi. 
The refuse of grease or tallow ; = Cbackling sb. 3, 
x6oi Holland Pliny II, 369 The_. . grease . . is to passe 
through linnen bags that it may he tried from all the grosse 
cratchens, x6M R. Holme Armoury in. 102/2 Craves or 
Cratchens is the Dioss of the Tallow. 1884 Chesh, Gloss., 


Cratcherns or Craichings, (1) the dried up bits that remain 
after the rendering of lai d, used for making cratchern cakes ; 
(2) graves, from a chandler’s refuse fat. X887 S. Chesh. Gloss., 
Cratchin, (i) one of the bits of fiesh remsuning after the 
‘ rendering down ’ of lard. 

1* Cra'tcher . Obs. rare. [f. Cbatoh v. -b -EE 1 .] 
One who scratches or scrapes up. 

X514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplattdyshtn. (Percy Soc.) 32 Hunters 
of ryches, Cratchei*s of coyne. 

Cratehet, obs. f. Cbotchet. 

Crate (kr^it). Also 7 creat, (? 8 orade). [app. 
ad. L. erdt-is hurdle. 

But connexion with Du. krai basket, and its cognates is 
not impossible. Cf. esp. dial. Du. krai, krei, a ladder- 
shaped frame attached to the back of a wagon to e.xtend its 
area. Sense 3 is difficult, alike from its sense and^ eaily 
date : it may be a different word, though quite possible as 
a fig. application.] 

+ 1 . A hurdle or frame of parallel cross bais. Obs. 
*S*6Pf&r. Perf, (W. de W, 1531) 72 h, Saynt Laurence 
whan he laye lostynge on the yren crate. 

2 . A large case, basket, or hamper of wicker- 
work, for carrying crockery, glass, or other goods; 
any case or box of open bars or slats of wood, for 
carrying fruit, etc. 

x688 R, Holki: A rmoftfpim. 239/2 The "Women of Lapland 
..bear on their backs things like Pedlars Creats. 7 <1x750 
fach Horner xi Six jolly blades , . Who on their shoulders 
carry’d Grades, And glasses in the same. 1775 Johnson 
Joum. TV. Isl. Scot. Wks. 1823 IX. 80, I have seen a 
horse carrying home the harvest on a crate. 1796 Hull 
Advertiser^ Feb. 3/2 A sloop loaden with crates of earthen- 
ware. 1S40 Hood Kihnansegg cv. The dish and the plate. 
Taken out of a Staffordshire crate. x88a P. Robinson 
Vnder the Gun iii. v. 205 A wicker crate filled with ducks. 
fig. X859 Tennyson Vivien 623 So lean . . the skin Clung 
but to crate and basket, ribs and spine. 

b. The frame in which a glazier carries his 
glass ; also a measure of glass ; see quot. 

x8a3 P. Nicholson Praci. Build. 420 The glass is bought 
by the crate, which consists of twelve tables of the best. 
*832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4 01 . 186 Twelve of these 
plates make up what is called a crate or side of gloss. 

+ 3 . Applied contemptuously to a person. Obs. 
CX460 Towntley Myst. 201 (To Jesus) Com. furthe, old 
crate, Belyfe ; We shalle lede the a trot. 14. . Ho 7 o March, 
dyd Wyfe betray 213 in Hazl. E. P, P, (1864) I. 206 Hyt 
was thy wyfe, that olde crate 
4 . Comb., as crate-maker. 

1725 Land. Gas. No. 6402/4 Ralph Edwards.. Crate- 
maker. X87X Daily News 16 Sept., The cratemakers’ strike 
in the Staffordshire potteries is at an end. 

Crateful (kr^'tful). As many as fill a crate. 
x87(5 Annie Thomas Blotted Otit xxx. 275 A crateful of 
cackling bens, all fuss and feathers. 
Crateiua3l(krr<‘tm8^). Also 8 (?) orades-man. 
A man who carries a crate ; a hawker of pottery. 
1679 Plot Stqffbrdsh, (x686) 124 The poor Crate-men, who 
carry them [pots] at their backs. ?/* 1750 yack Homer t8 
For Crowders they are rogues 1 know. And crades-men they 
are worse. X865E. Meteyard Life Wedgwood 1. 107 The 
Cratemen packed their wares, as they came from the oven, 
into crates which swung on either side their sorry beasts. 

Crater (kr/i'tai). [a. L. erdter bowl, basin, 
aperture of a volcano, a. Gr. xparqp bowl, lit. 

‘ mixer, mixing-vessel’, f. /cepa-, upa- to mix. (In 
French cratlre is late, senses 1 and 2 being ad- 
mitted by the Academy in 1762, 1798 respectively.)] 
II 1 . Greek Antiq. * A large bowl in which the 
wine was mixed with water, and from which the 
cups were filled’ (Liddell & Scott). Also krater. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Crater, a cup or howl, a goblet. 
1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 236 The crater, or cup. 1857 
Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 44 A kind of krater was used 
as a receptacle for the wine or water drawn from the am- 
phors. x866 J. B. Rose Virg. Eel. 4 Georg, 94 With 
crater ivy-bound Libations to Lenseus there he sheds. 

2 . A bowl- or funnel-shaped hollow at the sum- 
mit or on the side of a volcano, from which eruption 
takes place ; the mouth of a volcano. 

1613 FurchaS Pilgrimage vm. ix. 637 The Vulcan, Crater, 
or Mouth whence fire issued, is about halfe a league in 
Compasse. 1752 PhiL Trans. XLVII. 335 The sides, .fom 
a concavity, or crater, resembling a truncated cone, with its 
base uppermost. i8te Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks, 
(Bohn) II. 349 The mountains and craters in the moon. 1867 
Whittier Abraham Davenport 19 A dull glow, like that 
which climbs The crater’s sides from the led hell below. 

II 3 . Astron. A southern constellation, situated 
between Hydra and Leo, west of Corvus, 

X658 Phillips, Crater. . called the bottom of th'e pitcher in 
Virgo, it riseth about the sixteenth of the Calends of March, 
x^o C. A. Young Urcatography § 38 About the middle of 
his [Hydra’s] length, and just below the hind feet of Leo. . 
we find the little constellation of Crater. 

4 . Mil. The excavation or cavity formed by the 
explosion of a mine ; the funnel. 

Penny Cycl. XV. *33/2 The dimensions of the crater 
or funnel formed by the explosion depend on the amount of 
the charge. Ibid., The ratio between the diameter of the 
crater and the length of the line of least resistance. 

5 . Elecir. The cavity formed in the positive 
carbon of an arc light in the course of combustion. 

1892 S. Thompson in Elecir. Engineer 16 Sept. 281/2 At 
the surface of the positive electrode or crater. 

0 . Comb., as crater-formed, -like adjs,, -rim, -wall. 
X830 Tjceci, Princ. Geol, I. 387 The., crater-like configura- 
tion, X869 Phillips Vesuv. i, 6 Down the steep crater-walls. 
X874 Lubbock Wild Flowers i. 6 Each leaflet produces 
honey in a crater-formed gland, 

144-2' 
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Hence Crateriue (^IcKt-terain) a., = Ceatebaii. 
Cra'terldn, a little crater. Cralierless a., -without 
a crater. Cra'texlet, a small crater ; esp, applied 
to the smaller craters on the moon. Cxa'texo-as a., 
of the nature of a crater, crater-like. 

1888 Harpet^s Mag Sept. 629 The harbor, .with its hills, 
seems of ciaterine origin. t 8 Si Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 2/2 
There, .was a small crater twenty feet wide . .The bottom of 
the craterkin was entirely closed. 1850 R. S. Ball Story 
of Heavens B'j Those comparatively craterless pe^s. 1881 
Eng Mechanic 27 May 281^ Close along this rill [on the 
moon], .are three craterlets. 1883 Fiazzi Smith in Nature 
XXyil. 31S The craterlet which forms the tip-top of the 
Peak. 18^ Mrs. Erowkinc Aur. Leigh viii. 341 That 
June day Too deeply sunk in craterous sunsets now For yon 
or me to dig it up. 

Crater^ (kr^-teral), a. [f. Ceatee + -al.] 
Of, belonging to, of the nature of, a (volcanic) crater. 

i86(S W. Webb in TlwKBfAFeb. 118/2 The alluvial 
deposits in crateral abysses. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 195 
A new cone seated within the old crateral hollow. 

Cratered^ (krFi'taid), ppl. a. [f. Ciiaibr+ 
-ED Having or furnished with craters. 

1863 Illuslrt Beauties Trap. Scenery, Her many cratered 
peaks. 1890 Harper's Mag. July 318/2 The .. moon .. 
cratered over with extinct volcanoes. 

Crateriform (kr^Herif^im, kratcri-), a. [f. 
L. type *crateriformis, f. Crateb and-Fonii.] 

1 . Geol., etc. Crater-shaped, crater-like. 

*83°, Lyell FwVtc. Geol. I. 389 A conical and crateriform 
dispoution, 2876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. xi\. 377 The 
crateriform hills of Auvergne. 

2 . Bot. Cup- or bowl-shaped j concave and 
nearly hemispherical. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1880 Gray Slntct. Bot, vi. § 3. 248 
Crateriform, or Saucer-shaped, like rotate, except that the 
broad limb is cupped by some upturning toward the margin, 
tCvateSi Ohs. App. a name for a beard of 
some particular cut, or for some parts of it ; see 
Fairholt’s Costume in England Gloss, s.v. Beard. 

iSga Greene Upst. Courtier in HarL Misc. V. 406 He 
[the barber] descends _as low as his beard and a^eth . . 
whether he will have his peak cut short and sharp, .whedier 
he will have his crates cut lowe like a juniper or his 
suberches taken away with a rasor ? 

Crathe, erron. form for crache, Cbatch. 

+ Cra'tliar. Obs. A cradle-sc^he : see Cradle. 

r6M R. Kouis Armoury rir. 72/2 A Crather is.. a Sith 
haying a kmd of Rack fixed to it for the Ears of Corn to 
fall on. 


t Cra’tlLOU, cratou. Ois. Also 4 cxapayn, 
crayon (? orafon), orathan. [Of uncertain form 


app 

Lthe 


^ the same in mean- 
e forms of both words 


and obscure etymology : a 

ing as Cbaohodr, though t 

seem well established.] A term of depreciation ; 
(app.) Craven, caitiff. 

C334e Gaw. 4- Gr. Hrit. 1773 He cared for his cortaysye, 
lest crapayn he were, c 2400 Melayrte 680 He saide : ‘ Allas, 
sir Charllyone, That thou thus sone be comes a crayon'. 
a 1400-30 A lexander 3078 , 1 Jiat was strajt to be sternes am 
streken now to grond. Now craton, now caiteferOwi/, MS. 
Nowe a crathan and a Knaffe], now am I kast vndire. 

+ Cvai'ticlo. Ohs. rare, [ad, L. craticula fine 
hurdle-work, lattice-work, dim. of cratis hurdle : 
see -ICLE.] A lattice-work, a grating. 

Tomlinson Renoris^ Dtsp, 486 The middle Region 
. .IS divided from the Conistery by a. .ctaticle. 

Cra'tding. dial. Alsoorutlin, =Craoel!ik'G 3 . 
(Cf, also Cbmling.) 

1830 Madden Wyclifs Bible Gloss., Critoruu [also s. v. 
Crosfc] cratlings, refuse of frying pan. x88x Oxfordsh. 
Gloss. {St 4 ppl.\ Cruilins, the remains of the leaf after the 
lard is extracted, sometimes called scratchins (Jshp cruklins). 

Cratometer (.kiat^-mftdj). Also krato-. 
[mod. f. Gr. Kp&ros power -h fiirpov measure. 

The stem of the Gr. word is xpare-, and the proper forma- 
tion would be crateorneter, Cratornefer ought to mean 
head-measurer ’.] (See quots.) 

1875 Catal. Sci. Appar. S. Keru. 504 Kratometer for 
finding magnifying power, and focal length of objectives. 
Dr. Royston Piratt, F.R.S, 2880 P. Greg Act. Zodiac I. 
11. 47 » I luspectea the cratometeri which indicated a force as 
great as that with which I had started. 

Hence Cxato>, bxatoiae'txic a., pertaining to 
the measurement of power, 

2836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 18 
I. have seep a kratometric chart designed to show that the 
cUy of Philadelphia -was in the same thermic belt.. as the 
cities of Athens, Rome, and London. 

Craton ; see Ceathon. Crau, obs. Sc. f. Cbow. 
Crauas, -es, -ish, obs. ff. Crevice, Ceateisb. 
Crauaunde, -ant, obs. ff. Cbavbn-. 

Crauke, var. of Cbawke, Ohs. 

Craxil(e, obs. ff. Cbawl, Kraal, 

Craxunp, obs. f. Cbaup. Craunce : see Cbants. 
Cratmch, cranch (kran/, kr^nj), v. [Crunch 
appears after 1600 ; in early use it varied with 
scrattch, still given by Johnson, 1755, ^ retained 
by the Scots, and now dialectal. As in other 
words where initial cr~ and scr- interchange (cf. 
crab, s^ab, crap, scrap, craich, scratcK), it is doubt- 
ful which of these is the original. 'The priority of 
scrunch is favoured by its nearness in form and 
sense to some Du, and LG. words. Cf. i6thc. 
Du,, in Flantijn 1573, schrangen to split, break. 


evidently related to MHG. schranz breach, split, 
crack, rent j in Kilian 1 599 schranzen to break, tear, 
crush, biuise ; also to chew, ciush with the teeth, to 
comminute or grind (the food) -with the teeth ; mod. 
Du. schransen to eat voraciously, WFlem, schranzen 
to gnash, eat with gnashing of the teeth, to 
craunch; also EFiis. schrantsen, schranssen, to 
tear or snatch to oneself, to eat greedily. 

On the other hand, earlier examples are at piesent known 
of cranch, and this may, as in the parallel pair crunch, 
scrunch, be really the earlier form. Cranch might be an 
onomatopoeic modification of crash, which was used in the 
very same sense from z6th to iSth & : see quot. 1730 from 
Bailey's Folio. That association with crash, crush, has 
affected the uord, is evidenced by the later iamLcntnch. 
The original pronundation was as in branch ; the occa- 
sional pronunciation as in paunchy is due to the spelling 
with au (chiefly since Johnson), with the obsolescence of 
the word m living use : cf. Thoreau's spelling crouch.^ 

1. trans. = Crunch®. 1 , 2 . 

1631 Massinger Emp. East iv. ii. We prune the orchaids, 
and you cranch the fruit. [1638 Rowland tr, Mouffeis 
Theat. Ins. 983 They [locusts] easily eat ears of corn and 
bcranch them with a great noise.] 1726 Swift Gulliver, 
Brobdingtagm, The Queen, .would craunch the Wing of a 
Lark, Bones and all, between her Teeth. 2730-36 Bailey 
(F olio), Crouch [scranch or cruncH) between the Teeth, v. 
Crash. [Crash, to break with the Teeth with a Noise, as in 
eating green Fruit]. 1760 Life Adv. Cat 28 A leg of 
which he was cranching. 1827 Montgomery Pelican Isl. 
III. 183 The crocodile, the dragon of the wateis. . cranch'd his 
prey. 2833 Kane Grinncll Exp. xxix. (1836) 249 The 
separated sides would come together with an explosion like 
a mortar, craunching the newly-formed field. 2864 Kincs- 
u.t Rom, ^ Tent. -p. lii, Of a thousand acorns .. but one 
shall . . grow into a builder oak, the rest be craunched up by 
the nearest swine. 

2. intr. and absol. = Crunch v. i b, 3 . 

Hcywood Royall King 11. Wks. 1874 VI. 30 Heie 
doe I tneane to cranch, to munch, to eate. c 1790 Imison 
Sth. Art II 158 If you find it., cranch between your teeth. 
1857 Mrs. Gaskell C. BroniS 70 You encounter strings of 
mill-hands.. cranching in hun^y haste over the cinder- 
pafhs. i86x Sala Dutch Piet. lii. 22 The wild beasts can’t 
be always howling, and yelling, and craunching. 

Hence Grawiiohiug •aol. sb. zxA ppl. a. 

1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (184a) IV. 139 Like the 
cranching of a stone in plum-cake. 2853 Mrs. Gaskell 
North St S.vi,A stealthy, creeping, cranching sound among 
the crisp fallen leaves. 2862 Hcm.land Less. Life ix, 231 
As a dog would . . bury it [a bone], only resorting to it in 
the dark, for private craunching. 

OranaoE, cranch, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. An act, or the action, of craunching ; =* Crunch 
sh. I. 

1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ix. 1 , 
Mumping your way through a.. very sour apple, though 
you are soon reduced to your fore-teeth (grinders hors de 
c■^w«6rt^at the lint craunch). 2818 /l/atg. XXIV. 872 

The all-destroying cranch of Mr. Murray’s Review. 

2 . That -which is or may be craunched; e.g, 
apples or the like. colU>q. 

Mod, The children like the gaiden, there is plenty of 
craunch theie. 

3 . An accumulation of gravel, sand, grit, etc , 
at the mouth of a haibour. local. 

1840 Evid. Hull Docks Com. 8 TTieie is what we call a 
cranch at the entrance of the haibour; the mud and sand 
accumulated there. 

4 . (pramh.) Mining. A portion of a stratum or 
vein left in excavating to support the roof. 

*747 Hooson Mined s Diit. Fjb, Crartches are left 
Ihouah good Ore be in them., for a small Piece of wholes 
will hold up a greater weight than any Timber we can set 
to it. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. , Cranch, part of a vein 
left by old workers. 

CraHwelek ; see Cbow-leek. 

Cra-yaud, -ant, -auade, obs. ff. Craven, 
Cravas, obs. f. Cbevk®. 

Cravat (kravm't), sb. Foims: 7 crabbat, 
crabat, cravett, orevet, exavatt, 7-8 orevat, 
7- cravat, (8-9 gravat). [a. F, cravate (1652 in 
Hatzfeld), an application of the national name 
Cravate Croat, Croatian, a. G. Krabate (Flem. 
Krawaat, ad. Croato-Servian Khrvat,Hrvat, 0 ^o.y, 
Khffivai, of which Croat is another modification : 
cf. the following 

1703 ZW. Gaz. No. 3903/2 Monsieur deGuiche.. Colonel- 
General of the Regiments of Horse called the Cravates. 
2731 DE^E/lf««.Cn»a/i«'(i84o) 119 Wefell foul with two 
hundred Crabats. 1752 Husie Ess. 11. vii I. 353 The troops 
are filled with Cravates and Tartars, Hussars and Cossacs ] 
1. An article of dress worn round tiie neck, chiefly 
by men. 

It came into vogue in France in the t7th c. in imitation of 
the linen scarf worn round their necks by the Croatian mer- 
cenanes. When first introduced it was of lace or linen, or of 
muslin edged with lace, and tied in a bow with long flowing 
ends, and much attention was bestowed upon it as an orn^ 
mental accessory. In this form it was originally also worn by 
wonien. More recently the name was given to a linen or silk 
handkerchief passed once (or twee) round the neck out- 
side the shirt collar and tied with a bow in front; 
also to a long woollen 'comforter' wrapped round the neck 
to protect from cold out of doors. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Crabbat (Fr.). .is often used Sub- 
stantively for a new fashioned Gorget which women wear 
l™74 (6d. 4) Crabat (Fi.) is of late well known with us to be 
that Linnen which is worn about Mens (especially Souldiers 
Md Travellers) Necks, in stead of a Band]. 2658 JVit 
Restored, Burse of Reform. [Fairholt), Pray you Madam 


sitt, ile shew you good ware , . Against a stall or on a 
stool Youl nere hurt a crevatt. 1663 Butler Hud. 1, hi. 
1166 The Handkerchief about the neck (Canonical Crabat 
of Smeck). 1673 Wycherley Z ove in Wood iii. ii, 'Twould be 
as convenient to buy satires against women ready made, as it 
is to buy cravats leady tied. 1676 Etheredge Man if Mode 
I. i. That a mans excellency should lie in Neatly tying of a 
Ribbond, or a Crevat 1 1088 R. Holme Armoury iii. 27/1 

A Cravatt is. .nothing else but a long Towel put about the 
Collar. 2693 Congreve Love for L . i. xiv, Criticks, with 
long Wigs, Steinkirk Cravats, and terrible Faces lygS Anti, 
yacobtn iv. 16 While patriots, .with tri-colour'd fillets, and 
cravats of green, Shall crowd round the altar of Saint Guillo- 
tine. 2874 Burnand My_ time v. 40 He would fold his cravat 
twice round, and tie it in the nattiest bow possible, 1888 
Frith Autobiog. HI. xii. 236 Dickens wore one of the large 
cravats which had not then gone out of fashion. 

b. Jig. in reference to hanging or strangling. 

2678 Butler Hud. in. L 341 Hemp.. Which others for 
Cra-vats have worn About their Necks. 1683 Roxb. Ball, 
y. 607 The Gallows comes next. . a hempen Cravat. x8zo 
Byron Juan v. Ixxxix, With tough strings of the bow. .Tp 
give some rebel Pacha a cravat. 

2 . attfib. and Comb., as cravat-goose, a name 
for the Canada Goose {Bemicla canadensis), from 
the -white mark on its throat ; f cravat-string, tlie 
pait by which the cravat was tied. 

2684 Otway Atheist i, i. Concerning Poets, Flays .. 
Peruques and Crevat-stiings. a 2704 T. Brown Wks. IV. 
210 (Fairholt) His cravat reached down to his middle.. A 
most prodigious cravat-string peeped fiom under his chin, 
the two corners of which, .eclipsed three-quarters of his face. 
Ibid. (1760) IV. 223 (D.) The well-ty’d ciavat-string wins the 
dame. 2703 Hull Advertiser 13 June4/T With ciavat pud- 
dings battle wage. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 308 The Canada 
Goose, or Cravat Goose. .L’Oie a cravate of the French. 
Hence Crava't v. trans., to furnish with a cravat, 
fig. to cover as with a cravat ; intr. to put on a 
cravat. Crava'tless a., witliout a cravat. Cxa- 
va'tted a., wearing a cravat, f Cravatteett- one 
who ties a cravat. (All more or less nonce-wds.) 

1814 SvD. Smith Mew. ^ Lett. (1853) II. evi, Douglas 
alarmed us the other night with tbe_ croup. I . . cravatted 
his throat with blisters, and fringed it with leeches. 2827 
Lytton Pelham xxxiii, I redoubled my attention to my 
dress ; I coated and ciavatted. 2834 Blackw, Mag. XXXVI. 
779 Pozzlethwayte was. .cravat-less. 1848THACKERAV Van. 
Eair\, The young man. handsomely cravatted. 2853 C. 
Bronte Villettc xiv, (D) So nicely dressed . . so booted and 
gloved and cravated. 2839 Chautb. Jrnl. XI. 319 The 
master of the wardrobe put the cravat round the royal 
neck, while the ‘cravatteer’ tied it. 

Crave (kr^'v), ®. Forms; i orafian, a-5 
crauen, 4- oraue, crave ; (also 5 oraw-yn, 5-0 
Sc. oraif(f, oxayff). [OE. crafian OTeut. type 
*krd$ 6 jan ; akin to which ON. had in same sense 
kr^ja (:— kredijari), S\v. krafva, Da. krgeve to de- 
mand, require, exact : cf. ON. krafa fern, craving, 
demand. Not known elsewhere in Teutonic, but 
krat-, krefi- has been conjectured to be the root of 
craft, with a ladical sense of ‘ to force, exact'.] 
tl. trans. To demand (a thing), to ask with 
authority, or by right. Obs. 

c 2025 Cnut’s See. Laws 70 in Thoipe I. 412 3*1 hwa wite 
crafi^e. 1070 O.E, Chron,, pset he [Lanfranc] mid rihte 
crafede ]ias pa he crafede. Ibid,, Eal j^set se arceb’ mt him 
crMede eadmedlice ^efylde. c tzgo Gen. ^ Ex. 1667 Quat- 
so Du wilt for hire crauen, Aske it wiS skil and Su salt hauen. 
c 1320 Cast. Lave 249 And jicuwe and hral may not craue 

E orw riht non heritage to haue, Ibid. 257 pat mowe his 
eritage craue. 

+ b. To demand the presence of (a person) before 
a tribunal ; to ‘ appeal ’, to summon ; to prosecute. 
Obs, [Cf. I ith c. Anglo-L. cravare ‘ postulare, in 
judicium mitteie’, Du Cange.] 
ciooo Sax. Leechd, III. 288 Daet fflan..crafode hine on 
hundiede, a 1300 E, E. Psalter cxviii. 221 Noght gif )jou 
me to me cravand [Xnpersegveutibus me\. Ibid, 122 Noght 
pe proude sal crave me [L. non calumnientwr mihi superbi]. 

c. Here perhaps belongs the Sc. Lavu use; To 
ask (as of right) fiom a legal tribunal. 

x68x Stair Inst. iv. 38 § 28 [Entitled] to compete and 
crave preference. _ x8x8 [see 3]. x88x Alloa Advertiser No. 
2617. 3/1 They will crave interdict in the Court of Session. 

2 . To ask earnestly, to beg for (a thing), esp. as 
a gift or favour. Const, of, from (t at) a person. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8400 (Cott.) For na ^erning J»at i haue, 
Ani couenand of jie to craue. c 1300 Havelok 633 He sat 
up, and crauede bred, c xmo R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 60 
pe erle com himself mercy lor to craue. e 1390 Greene Fr. 
Bacon V. 80 To crave some succour of the jolly friar. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul, i. v. 113 Madam your mother ciaues 
a word with you. 2394 Huarid s Exam, Wits xiv. 

(1396) 2^ Salomon craued wisdom from heaven. i6ix 
'Biblk M ark xv, 43 loseph. .went in boldly vnto Pilate, and 
craued the body of lesus. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 193 T 
3 i I the rather make bold to crave your Advice. 1839-40 
W. Irving Wolfert's R. (1853] 258 The cavalier, .knelt and 
^ved a benediction. 1868 J. T. Nettleship Ess. Brotan~ 
ingfs Poetry ii. 73 , 1 must crave the indulgence of the 
philosophic reader. 

b. Often in the courteous or apologetic phrases 
To crave pardon, leave, etc. Cf. Beo v. 3. 

* 57 S -<5 Thymne in Auimadv. Introd. (1865) 34 Cravinge 
pardonnefor my tedious writinge. x666 Dryden.^m». Mirab. 
Pref, Wks. ((Jlobe) 40, 1 must crave leave to tell you. 1736 
Berkeley Disc. Wks. 1871 III. 421 , 1 shall crave leave to 
make use of some unsuspected testimonies. 2820 Scott 
Monast. xvi, I crave leave to observe, that [etcj,_ 1849 
James Woodptan v. Let me crave pardon for having de:- 
tamed you so long. 
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c. To beg to know ; ask to be told or informed. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shrew ii. i. 180 If she denie* to wed, 

lie craue the day When I shall aske the banes. 1735 Pope 
Donne Sat. iv. 67 ‘Peirait’ (he cries) ‘no sttanger to your 
fame To crave your sentiment.’ 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, 
(1845) 3S He craved my name. 

d. To Clave io do, or thai something be done. 

c 117s Pater Noster 74 in Laonh. Horn, 59 His nome. .he 
hit haleje Jjet we crauen. c 1440 Boctus (Laud MS. 559I 
fob 5 b, I well not craue Yooure doughter ne yoour tre- 
souie to haue. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. JV. India Pref 8, I do 
. .but onely crave that it may please thee [etc.]. 1591 
Shake, i He>u VI, 11. ii. 46 When Ladyes craue to be en- 
countred with. 1643 Milton Tetrac/i. Wks. 1738 I. 246 
Here are no Laws made, here only the execution of Law is 
crav’d might be suspended, a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 

ji. (169a) 4 The Keeper craved to be heard. 

e. To crave of a person to do a thing {pbs^, or 
that he do something. 

1390 Spenser P. Q. i. li. 26 Ciaving of you, in pitty ofmy 
state, To doe none ill. 1833 H. Martineau Cinnamon P, 
iv. 6s The verdure seemed to crave of the light clouds . . 
that they would descend in showers. 

3. To ask, request (a person) tf, after, for a thing, 
ia do something ; also, with double object, a person 
a thing. 

^ aiaaS After. R. a ^e. .habbeS moni dai iremd on me [ti.r. 
icraued me] efter riwle. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 278 
Maisti es hat techen clerkes crauen hure for mede. a 1400-30 
Alexander 887 (Ashmole MS.) Litill kyngis. .Caires into 
he curte to ciaue him har dettis. 1471 Ripley Comp A Ich, 
V. in Ashm. (1652) 160 Dyscoveryt not whoever thee ciave. 
rstg Douglas AEtieis iv, viii 43 His auld promis na mair 
will Ibym craif. 1663 Gerbies Co7tnsel(}vn, None of 
those who are pleased to accept it, are craved to Patronize 

it. z8i8 Scott Hri. Midi, xii, The crown, says he, canna 
be craved to prove a positive. 

4. To ask (a debtor) for payment, to dun. Sc. 

i8ia W. Ingram Poems 73 (Jam.) He. .strives to pay what 

he is due, Without repeated craving, 1823-79 Jamieson 
.S.V., ‘ 1 crav’d him whenever 1 met him'. 

5. irattsf. Of persons (their appetites, etc.) : To 
long or yearn for, to desire earnestly ; to call for 
or demand, in order to gratify a desire or appetite ; 
to have a craving for. 

<11400-30 Alexander 4442 Je couett & craue castels & 
rewmes. 1377 B. Googb HeresbacKs Hnsb. 11. (1386) 87 
Who so ploweth his Olive Garden, craveth fiuite. 1611 
Bible Prov. xvi. 26 His mouth craueth it of him. 1669 
Penn No Cross i, v. § 11 What the Eye views not, the 
Heart craves not. 1737 Pope Hot. Epist. ti. ii. 212 If, when 
the more you diink, the more you crave. You tell the 
Doctor. 1873 Hplps Ess,, Aids Conientm. ii Each of us 
craves a recognition of his talents and his labours. 189a 
Besant Demoniac v. 57 The thing, .that feeds the disease 
and that the disease constantly craves. 

0. fig. Of things. To need greatly, to require, to 
call for, demand (something necessary or desirable). 
{Const, also with inf or obj. -clause.) 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 136 Necessitie cravetiL that 
with him. .conference be not refused. 1377 Googe 
HeresbacKs lliisb, iv, {1386) 180 b. Bees . . crave diligent 
regaid, when they are about to swarm 1393 Shaks. 

II, II. 44 His designes craue hast. 16x1 — Cymb, iv. ii. 362. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 183 The Ananas for goodnesse 
and shape may crave attention. 177a Lanchorne Plutarch 
(1879) 1 . 161 Other parts of matter, .crave the force of fire 
as an informing soul. 18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles iii. x. The 
lime craves speed,;! x8ao — Ivanhoe xvii. But come, fill a 
il^on, for it will crave some time to tune the harp. 

7. a, intr. Const, after. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25823 (Cott.) For es na man mai merci 
liaue bat wil noght ask and efter craue. c 1386 Chaucer 
Wifds Prol, 3x8 (Harl.) What thyng we may not lightly 
haue, Therafter wol we sonnest ciie and craue. c 1440 York 
'Myst. xxiv, 142 And for comforte bei call and craue. 1326 
Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W, 1331) 248 b. It wyll craue importunely 
for sustenaunce. a 1641 Suckling (J.l, Once one may crave 
for love. 1736 Butler Aned. 1. iii. 66 Vices. .like so many 
harpies, ciavmg for their accustomed gratification, a 1862 
Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. v. 380 They taught the men of 
their generation to crave after the unseen, 
b. absol. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 49 And non so bold begeere to 
bydden and ciaue. c 1460 Tawneley Myst. ii (Coz/i) It is 
better hold that I have Then go from dooie to doore and 
Clave. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres ii. i. 24 Not beggipg 
nor crauing with bolde and shamelesse faces. 1642 Fuller 
Holy and Prof, St. ii. xix.'* 127 He who gives to day may 
crave to morrow. X693 Dryden Persius (J), Who, spite of 
all his stor^ Is ever craving, and will still be poor. X863 
S. Baring-Ijould Werewolves xiv. 248 At that time the old 
man was craving with hunger. 

Hence Craved.///, a., begged, entreated. 

16x4 Bp Hall Recoil. Treat, 60 The last lefuge 0. a 
craved, denied, and constrained courtesie? 

Grave (kr^v), sb. [f. the verb.] =Ceaving. 
(Not in general use.) 

X830 Prosed s Mag. I. 134 His craioe and his vanity so far 
deluded him, that, .ne attempted to obtain distinction as an 
orator. x86a Spectator 6 Dec. 1363/1 A crave for deeper 
kiiowledn. 1884 A. Forbes Chinese Gordon v. X44 The 
crave to be doing something had so overmastered him. 

Craven (krJ^’v’n), a. and sb. Forms : 3 , 7 
oravant (orau-), 5 crauannde, 6 cravine, -yne, 
7 oravaud, 6 - craven. [In early ME. crauant 
(rare), etymology obscure. 

_ Mr. Henry Nicol {Proc. Phil. Soc,, Dec. 1879) suggested 
its identification with OF. cravantl, crevanti, crushed, over- 
come : see Cravent v. But the total absence of Hois final i 
from the word, at a date when English still retained final y, 
makes a diflSculty. Others have considered it a variant, in 
some way, of Creant (OF. creant, eraauf), which is a much 


more frequent word in the samesense^in ME. The difficulty 
here is to account for the v (7<), for which popular association 
with Crave v, and its northern pa. pple. craved has been 
conjectured.] 

A. ad;'. 

fl. Vanquished, defeated; or, perh., confessing 
himself vanquished Obs. 

a 1223 St. Marher. 11 Ich am kempe ant he is crauant bet 
me wende to ouercumen. 0x223 Leg. Kaih. 133 Al ha 
icneowen ham crauant & ourcumen, & eweSen hire be 
meistne & te menske al up. 

b. To cry craven : to acknowledge oneself van- 
quished, to give up the contest, surrender. Also fig. 

_ <z X634 Coke lust. in. (164S) 221 If he become recrean t, that 
is, a crying Coward or Craven he shall for his perjury lose 
liberam legem. _x639 Fuller Holy War iv. xi. (1840) xg6 
He had been visited with a desperate sickness, insomuch that 
all art cried craven, as unable to help him. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm, III. 340 Or victory is obtained, if either champion 
proves lecieant, that is, yields, and pionounces the horrible 
word of craven. X803 Southey Modoc in IV. xv, I . . will make 
That slanderous wretch cry craven in the dust. x8^ Free- 
man Norm. Conq.^ (ed a) III. xv. 431 Neither King nor 
Duke was a man likely to cry craven. 

2. That owns himself beaten or afraid of his op- 
ponent; cowardly, weak-hearted, abjectly pusil- 
lanimous. 

}<zx4oo Morte Arth. 133 Haa! aauaunde knyghtel a 
cowarde ^ semez 1 2398 Drayton Heroic. Epist, v. 77 Those 
Beggers-Brats. .Ally theKingdome to their cravand Brood. 
x6m Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 40 Some craven scruple Of thinking 
too precisely on the event. x6s6 Trapp Comm, 1 Cor. xv. 55 
Death is here out-braved, called craven to his fac& 18^ 
Scott Marm. V. xii, The poor craven hi idegroom said never 
a word. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Etig. II 592 All other feel- 
ings had given place to a craven fear for his life. 

■fb. Applied to a cock : see B 2 . Obs. 

X379 Lyly Euphues (Arb ) xo6 Though hee bee a cocke of 
the game, yet Euphues is content to be crauen and crye 
creake. 2609 Bp. W. Barlow A-nsvi. Natneless Cath. 164 
This Crauen Cocke, after a bout or two.. crowing a Con- 
quest, being ready presently to Cry Creake. cs6az 
Fletcher Love's Cure ii. iL Wks. (Rtldg.) II. 161/1 Oh, 
craven-chicken of a cock o’ th* game ! 2649 G. Daniel 

Trinarch., Hen. V, xlix. Red Craven Cocks come in. 

B. sb, 1. A confessed or acknowledged coward, 

x^z J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 349 Monckes and 

Friers, and that whole generation of Cowled Cravines. 
x3m Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 139 Hee is a Crauen and a 
Villaine else. x6xo Rowlands Martin Mark-ail 53 In re- 
gard of manhood a meere crai^t. 2795 Southey joan of 
Arc X, 458 Fly, cravens I leave your aged chief. x86oFroude 
Hisi. Eng. VI. 73 He climbed to the highest round of the 
political ladder, to fall and perish like a craven. 

2. A cock that ‘is not game’. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. n. 1. 228 No Cocke of mine, you 
ciow too like a crauen. x6xi Speed Hist. Gi. Brtt. ix. iv. 
X4 Whereto the Pope, (no Crauant to be dared on his owne 
dung.hill) as stoutly answeied, i8z6 Getttl, Mag. Feb. 
157/x It is certainly a hard case that a fighting-cock should 
kill an unoffending craven. 

C. Comb,, as craven-hearted, -like adj. & adv. 
26x5 Crooke Body of Man 245 All creatures whose Tes- 
ticles are hidde within should be fayut and crauen-hearted. 
1703 HicKERiNcaL PrUst-Crafi Wks. {1716) III. 36 Not as 
Gentlemen and Scholars, but (Ckaven like) calling upon the 
Jailors, the Sumners, etc, x8rf Whittier Song of the Free i. 
Shrink we all craven-like. When the storm gathers? 

Crairen, v. [f. prec.] To make craven or 
cowardly, to render spiritless through fear. Hence 
Ora ’veiled /^/. a, 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. iii. iv. 80 Against Selfe-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so Diuine That crauens my weake 
hand. x645_ Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 81 This enslaves Our 
craven’d Spirits so. 1683 Dryden Dk. Guise iv. iii, Awed 
and cravened, as he had been spelled. 2826 Mrs. Bray De 
Foix xix. (2884) 219 There are circumstances which can 
craven a spirit that never shook before the sword, 
t Cra'Veulyx a- Obs. rare. [f. Craybr sb. -h 
-ltI. Cf, covoardly adj.] Of the nature of a 
craven, cowardly. 

X633GAUDEN Hierasp. 362 Of no mean and cravenly kind. 

Cravenly (kr^’v’nli), adv. [f. Cbavbk a. + 
-LT ^.] In a craven manner. 

a 2393 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 479 Too cracking or too 
cravenly. Too hateful or too gratefully. 262* S. Ward 
LifeofPcuth in Deathifimfi 64 He neither fookshlythinkes 
to resist . . nor . . crauenly yeelds. 2887 Chicaga A dvance x8 
Aug. 322 They grovel cravenly tmder dread of what maybe 
termed the 'social boycott *, 

CraireniLess (kr/t’v’nines). rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] Abject or acknowledged cowardliness, 
1830 W. Anderson Regen, (2872) 76 In the cravenness of 
your spirit. 2882 Fraseds Mag, XXV. 373 Your craven- 
ness is past all bearing. 

t Cravent, Obs. rare, [a, OF. cravanter {cra- 
venter, crevanter) to crush, overcome, overwhelm = 
Pr. crebantar, Sp., Pg. quebrantar to break, crush, 
etc. L. type *erepdntdre, £ crefantem pr. pple. 
of crepdre to crackle, rattle, clatter, also to burst 
or bieak (zWr.).] trans. To vanquish, to overthrow. 
c 2489 Canton BUotchardyn li. 294 jEEe crauented & oner- 
threw al before him. 

Graver (krJi-vai). In 4 -ere, 5 -are, -our. [f. 
.Crave v. + -eb.] 

+1. An appellant, an accuser. Obs. 

011300 E. E, Psalter Ixxi. 4 And meke jie cravere so he 
salle [L. humiliabit caluftmiaiorem). 

2. One who asks or begs (favours, gifts, etc.) ; 
an importunate or urgent asker ; a beggar. 


2406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 429 As the shameleu 
crauour woIe, it gooth. 0 x33a Dlwes Introd. Pr. in 
Fal^. 917 Ciaver, truand. 1348 Uoall Erasm, Par. 
Fref; x8d, Being cravers not of the least importune sort. 
x6o8 Shaks, Per. ii. i. 92 But crave? Then I'llttmn 
craver too, and so I shall ^scape whipping, c x66o jovial 
Crew in Bagford Ball. 1 . 196 A Craver my Father, a Maun- 
der my Mother 1838 I ait's Mag, V. 502 A levier of 
taxes, a craver of benevolence. 

3. One who longs or earnestly desires. 

2849 Trench Mirac. Introd. 78 The lovers of, and cravers 
after, the maivellous. sSS^ American "VII. 154 Cravers 
foi emotional excitement. 

•i* b. Applied app. to the appetite. Obs. 

23B2 Florio and Prreites R. Master, dinner is leadie, 
shall it be set upon the board? .S. I pray thee doo so.. 
N. My crauers, as the scots man says, semes me well. 

Craves, -eys, obs. fF. Crayfish. 

Craves, obs. f. Crevice. 

Graving^ (kre*’viq'', vbl. sb. [see -INOl.] 

+ 1. Accusation ; persecution. Obs. 

<2x300 E. E, Psalter cxviii. 234 Fra craving of men [L. a 
calumniis hominum) me bie hou. 

2. Earnest or urgent asking ; begging. 

c 14M Freemasonry 359 Loke that thou pay wele every 
mon algate . . That no cravynge be y-mad to the. 2362 J. 
Heywood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 29 Shamfull crauyng must 
haue shamefull naie. 26x2-3 -Br. Hall Contempl., N, T. 11. 
vi, The opening of the Malady was a craving of cure. 2648 
Eiken Bas., Let my craving, O Lord, be accepted of. 27^ 
J. Logan in Pa, Hist. Sec. Mem. IX. 343 An unjust 
method of craving and getting. 

+ b. Craving of the principle (Logic) : =L, 
petitio principii or ' begging the question ’. Obs. 

2587 Golding De Mornay ix. 222 Is not this a setting 
downe of that thing for a ground, which.. resteth to be 
piooued, and (to speake after his owne manor) a crauing of 
the principle ? 

3. Urgent desire ; longing, yearning. 

x6.. R. L’Estrange (J), A regular vicissitude and suc- 
cession of cravings and satiety. 2732 liF'BX.T.VEV Alciplir, 
1. § I The first care of mankind is to supply the cravings of 
nature, 2836 Froudb Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. x8a A 
craving after prophecies . . had infected all ranks, x^ 
Besant Demoniac 58 A man liable to attacks of craving 
for strong drink. 

Cra'vingf, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That asks or begs earnestly ; urgent or impor- 
tunate in asking or beseeching. 

x668 Rycaut Ottoman Emp. (1686) x6i Covetous and 
craving Turks, 2743 De Pods Eug. Tradesmast ii. ( 2841) I. 
17 Our poor are very craving, and Money at this time very 
scarce, 2887 Charity Organ, Rev, Nov. 416 Craving ap- 
peals in the newspapers. 

2. Urgently desiring, longing, hungering. 

x688 Miege Pr, Diet, s.v , To have a craving stomach. 
2737 Johnson Ratnbler No, 235 T 8 When some craving 

P assion shall be fully gratified. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit, India 
I. IV. v. 187 Meer Causim. .regarded the supposed treasures 
. . with a craving appetite. 

Gra'vingly, adv, [f. prec. + -ly.] In a craving 
manner. 


2622 Lady Mary Wroth I/nzz/ux 461 The lambollian then 
cast his eyes crauingly towards her. x86^ G. Meredith 
R. Flemingi.^Th^ characteristicof girls havingadispositioii 
to rise is to be cravingly mimetic. 2890 Chamb. Jml. 22 
Nov. 741/1 Gazing cravmgly in her upturned face. 

Gra’vingness.. [f. as prec. h- -eess.] Craving 
state or quality. 

1675 'S.O'ne, Livifig Wks. (1834) 3*A by in- 

digence is heie meant cravmgness, or a sense of want only. 

ff. 


Craw (krg), sk- Also 4-6 crawe, 6 eraye. [ME. 
crawe, repr. an unrecorded OE. *craga, cogn. with 
OHG. chrago, MHG. kre^e, Du. kraag neck, 
throat ; or else a. later Norse krage. Da. krave 
in same sense. The limitation of sense in English 
is special to this language.] 

1. The Crop of birds or insects. 


2388 Wyclif 2 Kings vi. 25 The crawe of cutueris. 
Margin, In Latyn it is seid of the drit of culuers ; but drit 
is . . takun here . . for the throte, where comes, etun of 
culueris, ben gadetid. c 2440 Protnp. Parv. loi Craw, or 
crowpe of a byrde, or ojier fowlys, gains, vesicula. 2332 
Huloet, Craye or gorge of a byrde, iugluuies. 2365-78 
Coofer Thesaurus, Chelidonii . . Little stones in the ciawe 
of a swallow. 261)4 Drayton Owle 73 The Crane . With 
Sand and Gravell burthening his Craw. 1774 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. LXIV. 313^ Some birds, with gizzards, have 
a craw or crop also, which serves as a leservoir, and for 
sollening the grain. 2853 Loncf. Hiaw. viij. 909 'Till their 
craws are full with feasting. 2833 Thackeray Newcomes 
II. 35 Such an agitation of plumage, redness of craw, and 
anger of manner as a maternal hen shows. 

2. transf. a. The stomach (of man or animals). 
humorous or derisive. 


2373 A. Anderson Exp. Benedictus 43 (T.)To gorge their 
craws with bibbing cheer. 1581 J. Bell Haddoiis Aum, 
Osor. 320 b, Stuffing their crawes with most exquisite vy- 
andes. W92 Wolcott (P Pindar) JfFwowrimwcF Wks. 1812. 
II. 449 Tney smite their hungry craws. 2822 Byron ^uan 
viii. xlix, As tigers combat with an empty craw, 
t b. To cast the craw : to vomit. Obs. 
ax^ Skelton Et. Rumniyng 489 Such a bedfellow 
Would make one cast his craw. 

*}• 3. transf. The breast of a hill. Obs. rare. 

<2x638 Cleveland May Day ii, Phoebus tugging up 
Olynmus craw. 

t D. Humorously applied to a cravat, falling over 
the chest in a broad fold of lace or muslin. 


See Fairholt s.v. Neckcloth, 


ORAW. 
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CRATER. 


1787 '_G. Gambado’ Acaii. Hoysemen (iSog) 14 The crea* 
tuies with monstrous craws. X790 Poetry in Awi. Reg. 135 
Now, at his word, th’ obedient muslin swells, And beaux, 
with ‘ Monstrous Craws,' peep out at pouting belles. 

4. Comb. craw-boue, the * merry-thought ’ of 
a bird, which lies over the craw ; oraw-thnmper 
one who beats his breast (at confession) ; 
applied derisively to Roman Catholic devotees; 
so craw-tlixmip v. 

16 II CoTGR, Bruchet, the ciaw-bone, or merrie thought of 
a bird. 1785 'Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to R, A .’s Wks. 1812 
1. 93 Weare no Craw-thumpers, no Devotees. 1707-1802 G. 
CoLMAN £r. Grins, Knt. ^ Friar i. xxxy, Sir Thomas and 
the dame were in their pew Craw-thumping upon hassocks. 
rSr]%SlaiigDict., Craw a Roman Catholic. Com- 

pare Brisket-heater. 

t Craw, Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
a. trails. To craw out : to fill or distend like a 
bird’s craw. b. To craw it : to fill one’s ‘ craw 
a 1658 Cleveland Content 31 To craw out a Purse With 
th'^moltm Cinders of the tJniverse? 1708 Motteux Rabe- 
lais V. vi. (1737) 20 We might, .gorge it, craw it 

Craw, Obs. exc. dial. [Echoic : see Cbow 
ji.] =C aw V. : said of rooks or crows. 

a 1658 UssRES Ann, vi. (1658) 216 The Crowes, .when the 
men wand^d out of the way in the dark, would with 
their crawing, call them into the right way again. x868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss,, Craw, to caw or croak; said 
of the crow and rook. 

Craw, Sc. and north, form of Cuoty. 

II Craw-craw (krg-krg ). Paihol. [app. a 
Dutch Negro name, from Du. kraauw scratch, 
kraauw-en to scratch, to claw.] A malignant 
species of pustulous itch, prevalent on the African 
coast, especially about Sierra Leone. 

1863 Wanderings in W. Africa II. 93 A had kind of 
s^hies, commonly called craw-craw.. not confined to man- 
kind : goats and other animals often die of it. xSgx Nature 
so Aug., Apapulo-vesicular skin disease called craw-craw 
is endemic in the sleeping sideness region .O'Neil found a 
iilaria-like parasite in the vesicles of craw-craw. 
Crawdoun : see Craddoi^. 

Crawe, obs. f. Cbaw, Cbow. 

Crawed (krgd), a. rare. [f. Cbaw sb. -k -ed 2.J 
Having a craw or crop, 

1756 P. Browne yatnatca (17891 348 Most sorts of birds, 
especially those of the craw’d kind, feed much on its seeds. 

Crawfish (kro’fij), jA ^Ceattpish q.v. 

1. Still the usim name in U.S. in sense 3 a. 

2, l/,S. colloq. One who retreats from or backs 
out of a position ; a political renegade or tum-coat • 
cf. Cbawpish V. 

x 86 a in Bartlett. 1889 in Farmer. 

Cra’wfish, v. CHS. colloq. [f. prec. ; from the 
animal’s niode of locomotion.] intr. To retreat 
from a position taken up ; to ‘back out’. 

a x8da in Bartlett Diet, Amer,, We acknowledge the 
corn, and retreat, retrograde, crawfish, or climb down. — 
Cairo Tvws, 1888 The Voice (N, 'y.l 3 July, The remark 
defeatea him for Governor. He tried to crawfish out of it 
••hut it ^dn't work. x888 San Francisco Weekly Exam. 
22 Mar. (Farmert, He was afraid to bet and crawfished out 
of the issue by claiming that he didn’t drink. 

Crawfbl (kig-ful). rare. As much as fills a 
bird’s craw. 


1831 JIFag.XXIX. 170 A crawful of half-digested 

shni^ 

tefrawke, erauke. Obs, [Etymology obscure; 
but evidently closely akin to Cbagok, and perh. to 
Cbaok V. or F. craquer^ =Cbaokling 3. 

c rSFi Prose Psalter ci[i] 4 My bones dried as craukes. 
1:1440 Pron^, Parv. 101 Cracoke \error for crawke], relefe 
of molte talowe or grese (», r, crauche [Icraucke], crawke 
or crappe), creminm. 

Crawl (krgl), jAI [f. Cbawl w.I] The action 
of crawling ; a slow creeping motion. 

SHELLEyJfax'./j/iw;rx.xliii, In the silence. .Was heard 
on mgh the reptiles' hiss and crawl. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
xxxw. (1856) 307, I rather dislike the crawl of centi- 
pede or slime of snaiL 


Crawl (krgl), sb? Also y-8 crawle, cratil(e. 
See also Keaai. [a. Colonial Du. kraal, a. Sp. 
corral : see Coebal,] 

i* 1. An enclosure, pen, or building for keeping 
hogs (in the West Indies). Obs. 

IIicKERiNGiLL famaica (1661) 17 They build two or 
three little Houses, or more; by them called a Crawle, and 
in these, they firs^t inclose these tame Hoggs, 1707 Sloan^ 
Jamaica I, p. xyii, These Crawles or houses and sties built 
tor feeding and breeding hogs. 

^ coast of A&ica, a pen for slaves awaiting ship- 

ment (Smyth Sailor^ s Word-bk, 1867), 

2. A pen or enclosure of stakes and hurdles in 
shallow water on the sea-coast, to contain fish, 
turtles, etc. Also a reservoir for keeping caught 
turtles, lobsters, etc. in stock for the market. 

Falconer Marine (tvSp), Crawl, a soit of pen 
.. formed by a barrier of stakes and hurdles on the sea- 
roast, tocontain any sort offish within it. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xvi. (1839) 420 The Turtle Crawls filled with 
beautiful clear water. 1883 Pall Mall G, 21 Nov. ii/i The 
custom IS to nve the turtles in stock.. three days in the 

Lady Brassey 
spongers go ashore and build a pen, 
i stakes, close to the water's edge. 
o, A village, or enclosure of huts, of Bushmen, 


Hottentots, or other South African natives : in 
which sense commonly written Kraal q.v. 
Crawl (krgl), ».l Forms: 4 croul, creul, 
erul, 4 -y craule, crawle, 5-6 crall, 7 craul, 7 - 
orawl. [A rare word in ME. and apparently only 
northern; prob. from Norse: cf. Da. and Norw. 
kravle to cra\^, climb up, Sw. krafla to grope, 
Icel. krafla to paw or scrabble with the hands 
(mod.Icel. krafla fram ilr to crawl out of). The 
word existed also in West Germanic, but the corre- 
sponding OE. form *craflian has not been found. 

To THotsekrafia corresponds an OLG. ^krcCbalbn, whence 
15th c. HG. krabelen, ktabeln to crawl, creep, still used in 
various HG. dialects, but now replaced m mod.G. by 
krabbeln (see Kluge\ The word is a frequentative fiom an 
OTeut vb. stem *krdS-: krtS- to scratch, claw, paw: cf. 
Crab o.^ and see Grimm krabbeln, krihheln. 

The diphthongal ME crattle, crawle (from cravle), was 
reduced to crall by end of 15th c., riming with small in 
Spenser : cf. the form-history of Awl But the phonology 
of the early forms crewle, crenle, eronle, critle, is obscure ; 
crewle leminds us of MBu. creveleu, but eronle, crule, sug- 
gests some confusion with Growl, Fr, cronler'. see esp. 
sense 6.] 

1. intr. To move slowly in a prone position, by 
dragging the body along close to the ground, as a 
child upon its hands and knees, any short-limbed 
quadniped or reptile, an insect, serpent, worm, slug. 

<1x300 Cunor M. 6612 (Cott.) pai fand hot wormes 
creuland emid [v. r. Goli. crouland, Faiif. crawlande, Trin. 
crulyng]. Ibid 11836 (Cott) Wormes creuld [Gdtt, cruled, 
Fairf. crauled, TV. cruled] here and j>are. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 44/1 To craule, repere, serpere. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
I. i. 22 Serpents small. .Which swarming^ all about his legs 
did crall. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 201 Spiders, .craul under 
the Rail. 1720 Gay Poems (1743) I. 100 Slow crawl’d the 
snail 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola in. xii, The children 
trotted or crawled towards her. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up 
Nile xiii. 361 'We had to crawl into the sanctuary upon 
our hands and knees. 1890 Besant Demoniac i, 13 They 
spoke of worms, reptiles, and things that crawl. 

Eg. 1844 Mrs. Browning Poems, Dead Pan xxxi, See ! 
the wine crawls in the dust, Worm-like. 

f b. tram. To crawl upon or over. Obs. rare. 
Suckling i’o«7/M(i646) 48 Snailes there had crawl’d 
the Hay, 1796 Eliza Parsons Myst. Warning I. 150 'The 
veriest wretch that crawls the earth, 

2. transf. To -walk, go, or move along with a 
slow and dragging motipn. 

^1460 Towneley Myst, 133 The aged Symeon cralls to 
kyrk- 1390 Shaks. Mids, N. iii. ii. 444, I can no further 
crawle. 1639 Fuller Holy War 11. xxv. (1840) 81 The 
patriarch crawled to Rome, bring a hundred years old. 
i68x Cotton Wond. Peak 23 This Fountain is so very 
small, Th' Observer hardly can perceive it crawl Through 
the sedg. 1798 Southey Eclognes v, The poor old 
woman Told me that she was forced to crawl abroad And 
pick the hedges. xSto Scott Lady ofL, vi. xxiv, Mark it 
as the sunbeams crawl, Inch after inch, along the wall. 
*833 Lytton Riensi vl ii. Gloomy vehicles . . crawling 
heavily along. 

b. To encroach stealthily upon, rare. 

x8a6 CoBBETT Rur. Rides (1883) II. 241 This forest has 
been crawled upon by favourites and is now much smaller. 

3. flg. a. To move or progress very slowly. 

1603 Shaks. Lear l L 42 'While we 'Vnhnrthen'd crawle 

toward death. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 124 Sicknesse 
posteth to us, but ciawleth from us. X830 Kingsley Alt, 
Lockeifxx., Months and seasons crawled along, 
b. To move stealthily, sneakingly, or abjectly. 
16x3 Shaes. Hen. VIII, ni. ii. 103 Cranmer . . Hath 
(xawrdinto the fauour of the King, a 1716 South (J.), That 
litter of absurd opinions that crawl about the world. 1^3 
Scott Let. to Miss Seward in Lockhart xiv, These Gaelic 
poems, .are very unequal, .often drivelling and crawling in 
the vw extremity of tenuity. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab'vr, 
Art thou not the veriest slave that e’er Crawled on the 
loathing earth? 

4. Of plants, etc. : To spread over a surface ■with 
extending stems or branches ; to trail, cieep. (rare.) 

16^ Milton Contus 295 A green mantling vine That 
crawls along the side of yon small hill. x668 Culpepper & 
QotxBarthal, Anat.i. xv.38 A little. .Nerve, .which crawls 
up and down the Coat of the Liver. 1867 Lady Herbert 
CraeUe L, ii. 37 Passion-flowers, ipomseas, and hibiscus 
crawled over every wall. 

6 . iransj. To be all ‘ with crawling things. 
fS/fi Feerknc Panopl. Epist. 204 All my skin cralled 
with lyce. 1638 S. Richardson Torments of Hell in 
Phenix II, 433 Dead Bodies. -that lie rotting.. until 
they crawl all over with Worms. 1774 Goldsm, Nat, Hist. 
{1776) "VIII. 127 The whole ground seemed alive, and 
crawling with unceasing destruction [ants], 1863 J. G. 
Murphy Cotiivi* Qeiu !• 20 Let the waters crawl with the 
crawler. 

6 . To have a sensation as of things crawling over 
the skin ; to feel * creepy’, to ‘ creep’. 

[The first quot, heie may really be from P. cronler 'tes 
shake, tremble, quiver, quake' (Cotgr.) ; see Growl.] 

«X300 Cursor M. 3367 (Cott, Gott.) Quen >at [a man] 
sua Dicuins aid . . It crepes crouland in his bak \Trin. hit 
crepeb crulyng, Fairf. wip crepinge croulis]. 1881 Confess. 
Fpvolous Girl 161 Kissing a ragged infant or two, whose 
dirtiness positively made me crawl. 1889 M. E. 'Wilkins 
Far away Melody (i8gi) 13 You make me crawl all over, 
talkin so much about dyin . 

t Crawl, ».2 Ohs. Also 6 crall, 7 craul. To 
entangle. 

, ^S^VoAxs., etc, Erasm, Par, jn&«.iii.(R,), Beyng cralled 
WTL deuilles snares. <11633 Austin Medtt. (163^ 282 
When We have crauled, and ravel'd our Soules into K^ots, 
at last, wee fall, like a Weaver, to Cutting. Ibid. 284 The 


unprofitable Web of my Life, which in the Weaving I have 
so strained.. Kmt, and crawled. 

Crawl, obs. form of Cbowl v. 

Crawler (krg-laa). [f. Ckawl zi.^ + -ebI.] 

1. One who or that •which ciawls ; a crawling 
cieature, a reptile, etc. 

1649 hovcxAccLvcasta 140 Unarm’d of wings.. Unhappy 
Crawler on the Land. 1733 Young Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 
IV. 2^ Thou child of the dust.. Thou ciawler on earth. 
1820 Byroh Mar, Fal. v. i. 462 The man who dies by the 
adder's fang May have the crawler crush'd. 1836 'W. Irving 
Astoria I. 236 Ignorant crawlers upon eaith. 
b. Spec. A lonse. ? Obs. Cf. creeper. 

1793 'Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad 11. 'Wks. 1812, I. 236 
That we, your Cooks, are such a nasty ciew. .as to have 
Crawleis in our heads. 1825 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate 
Cal. IV. 27/a Crawlers were found in his wounds. 

2. colloq. A cab moving slowly along the streets 
in search of a fare. 

1863 G Meredith R. Fleming x. Seeing that London 
cabs— -d awlers . could when paid for it, do their business like 
lightning. i8yi Daily News 14 Aug., To amend the 
Hackney Carnage Act, in order to prevent what are called 
'crawlers ’ plying along the streets. 

^.flg. a. One who acts in a mean or servile 
way ; b. A lazy person, loiterer. 

1836 Boker Poems fiSsy) IT. 104 That scheming crawler. 
x88o Silvrds Handbk. Australia 289 Crawlers aie not 
wanted, and will soon discover that they are in the way. 

Crawliugf (krg-liq), zibl. sb. [f. as prec. 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Crawl. 

176^74 Tucker Li, Nat. (1832) I. 322 Attentive to the 
crawlings oS an emmet. x8a Kingsley Glancus (1878) 16 
The crawling of a glacier. 1879 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. 
ii. § 53 The crawling of the Maggot or Caterpillar. 

aittfl. 1794 PhtL Trans. LXXXIV. 406 It can be entered 
only in a crawling posture. 

Cra'wling, ppl. a. [f. Cbawl w.i -k -ing 2.] 
That crawls [lit. and fig^ ; see the verb. 

c X340 Cursor M 661a (Fairf.) J)ai fande hot crawlande 
\.Coit. creuland, Gbtt. crouland] wormis. X390 Shaks. 
Mids, N. II. il 146 To plucke this crawling serpent from 
my brest. 1642 Rogers Naaman 5 To raise up a base and 
crawling spirit to heaven. xSai Shelley Prom. Vnb. i. i. 
The crawling glaciers. Ibid.^ The wingless crawling hours. 
Hence Cva'wliug'jliy adv, 

1672 Eachard Hobb‘s State Nat, 62 With which your 
Book of Politicks is so crawlingly full, 1863 Dickens 
Mui. Fr. II. xii. Then propitiatingly and crawlingly Mr. 
Riderhood cried. 

Crawling, var. of Cbowling vbl. sb. 

Crawly (krg-li), a. colloq. [f. Cbawl + -r.] 
Like or having the sensation of insects crawling 
over the skin ; ‘ creepy’. 

i860 Thackeray Lovei iv, A sort of crawly sensation, as 
of a. .ghost flitting about the place. x88o ' Mark Twain ' 
Tramp Abroad i, 198 It makes one feel crawly even to 
think of it, 

Orawn, obs. pa, pple. of Cbow v. 

+ Orawpook. Obs. Erron. form of Ceapaude. 
1384 R- Scot Discao. Witcher, xni. vi. 207 A crawpocke 
delivereth from prison. Chelidonius is a stone taken out of a 
swallowe, which cureth melancholie. 

fCray. Obs. Also 7 cra 7 e. [a. F. crask:— OF. 
creie L. creta chalk. Also in F. in sense 2 , for 
which another name is pierre stone.] 

1. Chalk. 

14 . Recipes [n Rel. Antiq, I, 32 Do tharto Cray that thir 
parchemeners wirkes withaU. 

2. A disease of hawks, in which the excrements 
become excessively hard and are passed ■with 
difficulty. 

c 1430 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. 1 . 294 An yvell y-callyd 
c^, that is when an hawke may not mute. Ibid. 295 
The Cray comyth of wasch mete, that is wasch in hote 
ivatw in defaute of hote mete. 1573 Turberv. Faulconrie 
3x1 The Stone or Cray. x6x8 Latham ond Bk. Falconry 
(1633) 134 This disease, .that wee call, .the Craye, is of an 
exiccatiue or astringent qualitie. 

t Craye. Obs. Forms : 6-7 oraye, craie, 7 
orea. [app. erron. form of Crater.] = Ceatbe. 

, *S 4 * Act 33 Hen, VIII, c, 19 No person . . shall carie. . 
in any ship, bote, craie, or vessell any white wollen clothe, 
1391 Harington Ori. Fur. xxxix. xxviii. (1634) 328 
With gallies, bulks and crayes .. with sailes and oares to 
help at all assayes, x6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. (1748)349 
Sonm shell or little crea. Hard labouring for the land, on 
Ae high-working sea. 1627 — Agincourt ix Skiffes, Crayes, 
Scallops, and the like, .cou’red the Seas, 

Craye, obs. f. Cbaw. 

Grayer, crare (kreai). Obs.esiCL.Hist. Forms: 
4- orayer, 5 krayep, 5-7 Sc. orear, 6 oreyer, 
orayor, exaire, Sc. crayar, 6-7 craier, oraer, 
Sc. and north, orair, 9 creer, 6- crare. [a. OF. 
crayer, craier, creer, croyer, in med.L- craiera, 
creyera.'l A small trading vessel formerly used. 

c 2323 Coer de L. 4783 Berges, schoutes, ciayeres [printed 
trayeies] fele. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3667 Cogge appone 
COES®! krayers and oJ>er. 1481-go Howard Househ, Bks, 
(Roxb.) 23 His crayer ladden with wete. 1493 Charter in 
Hist. Montrose L 10 All schippis, crearis, and botis 
peitemmg to oureleigis. Hall GArow. 18 b. Robbed 
.v. or .vi. httel Craiets and fisher botes laden with fyshe and 
come, xgss A c/s Privy Council 1$ Nov.III. 4x7 Those Flem- 
mges that have unlaufully taken ij Englishe crares. 1611 
Shaks. Cywd. iv. ii. 203 To show what coast thy sluggish 
crare Might easiliest harbour in. 1632 Needham tr. Selden's 
Mare Cl, 406 Our Cobles, Crayers, and Boats beeing small, 

. . are easily swallowed by a rough Sea. 17M Maitland 
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HUi.Edui. Ill 248 E\eiy large Lime-boat and Crear with- 
out a Topmast. 1844 Jack HhU Si. Monance 73 Six 
creers sailed regularly from this port to the Orkney Isles. 
1849 J. Grant Kirkaldy ofGr, xiv. 131 He made several 
voyages with two armed crayers or sloops between Leith 
and the shores of Fife. 


Crayfish (krei-fij), crawfish (kig-fij). Fonns: 

a. 5 creuesse^ -ez, -eys, kretrys, 5-6 orev-, 
creues, -ys(e, 5-7 -is(e, -ice, 6 -yoe, -iz, 6-7 
-isse, oreavis(e, 7 treviae ; 0 , 6 creuysshe, 
6-7 orev-, creuiali(e, 7 creyvisli, 7-8 ereevish. ; 
7. 6 orefysslie, 6-7 crefish, 7 creyfish., craiflah, 
crea-flah, 7- cray-fish, crayfiah ; 5 . 5 craveys, 
6 crav-, crauea, -iah, crafyahe, 6-8 crafiah, (8 
cra-flah.), 7- ora'w-fisli, orawfiah, [ME. crevice, 
-visse, a. OF. crevice (13- 15th c. in Littre) j cf. 
crevis m., crevicel dim, in Godef.; in OF. also 
escrevisse, mod.F. dcrevisse, Walloon gr^ise, 
Rouchi graviche (Litti^) ; a. OHG. creb^, MHG. 
trebez^, a derivative of stem *Jira% in krah-bo 
Crab q.v. 

In Southern ME. the second syllable was naturally con- 
founded with vish (written viss in Ayenbite), ‘ fish ' ; whence 
the coirupted forms under jS and -y, and the later 
crayfish. The variants in cra-ea back to Anglo-Fr. when 
the stress was still on second syllable, and the first liable to 
vary between ere- and era - ; they are the origin of the 
modern crawfish, now used <mieily in U.S.] 

A. Illustration of forms. 

a. 01400-50 Alexander ^664 Creuesses. _ C1430 Lyog. 
Min, Poexts (Percy Soc.) 134 A krevys with ms klawes 
longe. 1481-90 Howard Honseh. J 3 ks. (Roxb.) 84 For v. 
crevys ij. d. £1490 Prom^. Patv, roe (MS. Kl Creveys, 
fysshe [Pynson creues]. 1513 Bk,Keriiyige in Bahees Bk, 
(1868) 281 A creues, ^ght hym thus. 1544 Phach Regan, 
Eyfe (1553) I iva, Excepte it be a creuisse. 1570 B. 
Googe P^. Kingd. ii. (1880) ai Some pleasant River , , full 
of creuis. 16x2 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger i. ii. § 87, 163 
Creauises are good for Hectickes. 1857 Coles Adam in 
Eden Iviii, To seek after Crevises. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 19 Lobsteis. .analogous to a Crevice. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lai. Did. ii, *Caredius..o, crab, cray-fish, or crevice. 

/ 3 . 1555 Eden Decades 30a The flesshe of creuysshes.^ 1577 
B. Googe HereshacKs Hush, iv, (1586) 173 b, Crevishes, 
Barbils, and Chevins. 1658 Rowland Mottfefs Theat, Ins. 
1041 Crabs or river Crevish. 1783 [see Bib] 

y. X5S5 Eden Decades 115 Full of crabbes or crefysshes. 
X57X B. Googe HereshacKs Hush. 11. (1586} 70 Take a good 
sort of Crefishes. X597 Gerarde ii. ccli, (Crayfish Woolfes- 
bane. x6x3-6 W, Browne Brii. Past. ii. iii, From his 
lurking hole Had pull’d the Cray-fish. 1683 Phil. Trans. 
XIII. 269 The Crefish are some of themied. 1756 Nugent 
Gr, Tour, Germ. II. 443 The largest crayfish m Europe. 
1880 Huxley {tiile), The Cray-fish. 

8. 1478 Botoher liin, (1778) 291 Homines possunt piscare 
. .de craveys. 1526 Househ. Ext, Sir T. LeSirange (Add. 
MS, 27448, f. 27 bl, A craves and ciabbes. X577 Harrison 
England iii, x, (1878) ii. 21 The lobstar, crafish [1587 or 
crevis], and the crab. is6S”73 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. 
Crusiof, Pilles of certain fishes, as ofCrauishes. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia v. 175 They caught . . great craw-fishes. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva (1677) §45 The Flesh of the Crab or 
Crafish. 1747 WtSLEV Prim. Physic. (1762) 82 Ashes of 
Crawfish. X796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 86 A ragoo of 
crawfish. 1807 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 48 The tail of 
a craw-fish. X883 Ceniury Mag. 378 A dozen large craw- 
fish. 


B. Signification. 

+ 1 . Formerly, like Ges.krebs, a general name 
for all the larger edible Crustacea. Obs. 

0x400-50 Alexander j!i64 pan comes pare-out creuesses 
of manykins hewis, 1575 Laneham Lei, (1871) 9 Fresh 
Herring, Oisters, Samon, Creuis, and such like. 1656 W. 
!D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lot. Uni. ? 159 Crevices are shelled 
swimmers, with ten feet, and two claws : among which are 
huge Lobsters of three cubits ; round Crabs j Craw-fish, little 
Lobsters. 

f b. spec, applied to the crab. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874JI. 271 On the Crauys he 
styll shall baewarde ryde. 1546 Phaer Bk. Childr. (1553) 
S vj a. The canker. . spreadeth it selfe abrode, like the fete of 
a cieues, called in latin cancer. X579 Tomson Calvin’s 
Serm. Tim. 909 To say, walk on, behaue your selues man- 
fully : and go cleane kam ourselues like crevises. X783 
AjfiswQRTHLai. Diet. (Morrell) i, Crevis, or crevish, earner. 

+ 2 . A general name for large Crustacea other 
than crabs. The name Sea crayfish included the 
lobster and its allies : cf. 3 b. Obs. or arch. 

c X440 Am, Cookery in Househ. Ord, (1790) 449 Crabbes 
and cievyse and lamprons in lentyne cx4fo J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 614 in Bahees Bk, (186S) 159 The bak of be 
Crevise, pus he must he sted : array hym as ye dothe pe 
crabbe. 2526 Ord. Hen. VIII in Househ. Ord. (1790) 182 
Perches, Creviz, Crabs. 1 mess 8d. c X532 Dewes 
Fr. in Palsgi, 9x3 Crevyce of the see, houmars. X575 
Atpius ^.Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 118 Yea, but what 
am I? . . A ciab or a crevis, a crane or a cockerel ! 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia 11, 28 Crabs, Shrimps, Crevises, 
Oysters. 

3 . In current use ; a. gen. A fresh-water crusta- 
cean, Astacus fiuviatilis (River or Fresh-water 
Crayfish, crevice d'eau douce), resembling a small 
lobster, found in rivers and brooks. Also applied 
to other species of Astacus and of the allied Ameri- 
can genus Cambarus, e g. the blind crawfish of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky (C. pellucidus). 

exj^ J, Russell Bk. Nurture 618 in Bahees Bk. 
159 Of Crevis dewe douz. X533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 
15 a, Shell fyshe, excepte crevyse deau doulce. 1577 Harri- 
son England iii. x. (1878) ii. 21 The little crafishes . . taken 
. .plentifullie in our fresh riuers. 1578 Lytb Dodoens li. xli. 


60 The tayle of a Lobster, or river Creuis. Ihid. iii. Ixxviii. 
^6 A freshwater Creams. i6ox Holland Plmy II. 443 
Craifishes of the riuer . . be diureticall. a i66x Fuller 
Worthies iii. (1662) 223 This Sir Christopher is also memor- 
able for stocking the river Yower . . with Ctevishes. 1837 
M. Donovan Dorn. Econ, II. 213 The Cray-fish or Craw- 
fish is an inhabitant of fresh water, and indeed only of the 
purest water. 1880 Huxley Crayfish i. 16 There are a 
number of kinds of Cray-fish.. but they bear the common 
surname of A stacus. Ihul. 31 Crayfishes of a year old are. , 
two inches long. 

b. With London fislimongers and generally on 
the sea-coast of Great Britain : The Spiny Lobster, 
Palimints vulgaris, the Langouste ot the Fiench. 

X748 A nson’s Voy, ii. L 225 This was sea cra-fish ; they gen- 
erally weighed eight 01 nine pounds apiece. 1770 WrsLEY 
Wisa, God in Creation (1809)1.275 The crab, the cray-fish, 
and many other animals are seen to devour them [muscles]. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 167 Paliuurus vulgaris. It is 
the eommon Sea-crawfish of the shops, Langouste of the 
French. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxii. (1865) 508 
Crayfish are very fine, but not thought equal to lobsters in 
the London market. Note. This crustacean is.. the spiny 
lobster (Palinurus vulgaris) of naturalists, and attains a 
length of 18 inches. 1865 Gosse Landt^Sea (1874) 81 The 
cray-fish, or thorny lobster. 

4 . attrib., as crayfish broth, soup ; + crevishe 
eyes = Cbab’s eyes ; + crevis fish. = Cbatpish. 

1590 A.M. tr. Gahelhoui^s Bk. Physicke 125/1 Take 6 or 
7 Pickerells Eyes, .and as manye Crevishe eyes, .contunde 
all these thinges very small. j6W R. Holme A rmouiy 
338/1 A Crevice, or a Crefish, or as some write it, a Crevis 
Fish . . a Species of the Loi^ter, but of a lesser size. 1702 
J, Purcell Cholick Index, Crafish Broths and Garlick 
recommended. 1719 D’URnrY Pills 1. 268 All must stoop 
to Crawfish Soop. 

CrayliDg, obs. f. GEATMue. 

Craym^e, Crayne, obs. ff. Ceeam, Crane. 
f Crayne, obs. var. of Cranny sh. and v. 

[App. a scribal or typographical error : in Promp. Pary. 
crayie occupies the mphabetical place of cranye ; and in 
quot. 1607 two syllables are wanted.] 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Crayne [Pynsom, crany], rima. 
l6oy Barksted Mirrka (187Q 61 The tree straight craynes, 
and springs forth a child. 

Crayon (krj*‘/ii), sb. Also 7 criou, cry on, 8 
craon, craion. [a. F. crayon, deriv, of craie L. 
creta chalk.] 

1 . A pointed stick or pencil of coloured chalk or 
other material, for drawing. 

1644 Evelyn Diary (1871) 69 The prospect was so tempt- 
ing that I designed it with my crayon. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury ut. 145/2 Crions [are] either White 01 Red Chalk 
cut into long pieces, and made sharp at the end to draw 
withall. Z7X9 J. Richardson Ad Cniiemn 174 If. .what 
was done in Oyl is imitated with , . Crayons. 1759 Phil, 
Trans. LI. 185 He wrote his name . . with a craion. 1823 
J. Badcock Dom, Amusein. 142 Lithographic Crayons,, 
ma^ be used as pencils upon the stone, i860 Ruskin Mod, 
Paint. V. Pref. 6noie, Chalkddbris, black and white, broken 
off the crayons with which Turner had drawn. 

b. In crayon{s : usually said of a design drawn 
with a crayon or crayons; also an artist in 
crayons, etc. (Cf. in colours, in oils.) 

1&3 Pefys Diary 15 May, Sir Thomas showed me his 

5 icture..in crayon in little, done exceedingly well. 1681 
'.ond. Gas No. 1636/8 Another Picture in Red Cryon upon 
white Paper. 1758 Johnson /if&r No. 64 v 4 A wonderful 
performer in crayons, 1859 L. Olifhant China ^ Japan 
II. viii, 181 Sketches of groups of horses in crayon, 

2 , iransf. A drawing in crayons, fig, A 
work not carried out in detail, a ‘ sketdi 
1662 Evelyn Chalcogr, Avb, Collecting the Crayons, 
Prints, Designs. 1787 T. Jetterson Writ. (1859) II. 247 
It is a poor crayon, which yourself, .must fill up. xW^Pall 
Mall G, 12 May Supp,, The gallery of large photographs 
and crayons. 

3 . A caibon point in an electric arc lamp. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as crayon-box, -board (see 
quot,), -draft, -holder, -sketch. 

1706 Art of Paintir« (1744) 39B His crayon-drafts are 
also admirable. 1847 Todd Cyci, Anat. III. 347/1 Instru- 
ments resembling crayon-holders. <;z865 J. Wyldb in 
Circ. Sc. 1. 191/2 Insert in each crayon-holder a piece of. , 
charcoal. iWo Webster Supp., Crayon-hoard, thick 
drawing-paper, or caidbgard for drawing. 1883 G. Lloyd 
Ehh ^ Plow II. 98 Frank's oriiginal crayon sketch. 


Cray'On, [a. ¥. cre^onner {Cotgr. 1611), f, 
crayon : see prec.] 

1 . trans. To draw (something) with a crayon or 
crayons ; to cover with drawing in crayons. 

1662 Evelyn Diary 10 Jan,, When Mr, Cooper, the rare 
limner, was crayoning of the King’s face and head. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Dun Wks. 1832 ^VI. 305 The floor 
crayoned with roses and myrtles, which the dancers' feet 
effaced. 1851 Willis in fV. Irving's Life ^ Lett. IV. 69 
‘The flesh is most skilfully crayoned, the pose excellent. 

2 . fig. To sketch, ‘ chalk out 

1734 Bolingbroke Lett, to SwUt Apr". 12, The other 
[books] will soon follow ; many of them are writ, or crayoned 
out. 1797 Ann. Reg. 406 The plan which he had crayoned 
out. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 500 This relic, .has 
found a new kind of immortality, so charmingly crayoned 
in the page of a trans-atlantic writer. 

Crayon, Obs. : see Cbathon. 

Crayoniat. [f. Crayon Ib. h- -ibt.] An artist 
in crayons. 

1884 LittelVs Living Age CLXI. 73 The charming 
ciwonists of the eighteenth century. 

Orayonize, w. nmee-wd. [f. as prec. -h - ize.] 
= Crayon v. ; in q,not. fig. to sketch, depict, 


1840 Praser's Mag. XXII. 669 Let our own right hand 
crayonise the French chess-men. 

Grays e, craisey. local. Also crazey, crazy. 
[Derivation unknown.] A rustic name of various 
species of Ranunculus or buttercup. 

f 1652 Roxh. Ball. (1873) 1. 340 With milkmaids Hunney- 
suckle’s phrase. The crow’s-foot, nor the yellow crayse. 
1789 Marshall Glocestersh. 1. 178 Creeping crowfoot, pro- 
vincially cieepmg-crazey. 1847-78 Halliwell, Craisey, the 
butter-cup. Wilts . . Crazey, crow's foot. South, 1869 
J. Britten Q. Jrnl. Folkestone Nat. Hist, Soc, I. 29 In 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, etc., Buttercups are known as 
‘ Crazies ’—a word, which is in Buckinghamshire embodied 
in ‘Butter-creeses' and ‘Yellow cieeses', applied indis. 
criminately to the three ^ecies. 1879 Prior Plant-n. 57 
Crazy or Craisey, the buttercup, apparently a corruption 
of Christ’s eye, L. ocnlus Cknsti, the medieval name of 
the marigold. 1884 Upiou-on-Severn Gloss,, Craisy, a 
^ buttercup. 

Crayies, obs. form of Crevice. 

Craze (kr^^z), v. Forms : 4-7 erase, 5- crayse, 
6-7 craise, 6-oraze. [A fuller form trw'fljc, Aoraze, 
is known in i6th c. ; if this existed earlier, the 
probability would be that erase was aphetic for 
acrase, and this a. OF, acraser, var. of ^eraser. 
The latter is supposed to be of Norse origin : cf. 
Sw. krasa to crackle, sld i hras to dash in pieces. 
If not aphetic for acrase, the Eng, erase may be 
immediately from the Scandinavian word.] 

trans. To break by concussion or violent 
pressure ; to break in pieces or asnnder ; to shattei. 

c 13^ Chaucer Deihe Blnunche 324 With glas Were all 
the windowes well yglased. .and nat an hole ycrased, c 1450 
Merlin 325 Ther was many a grete spere erased. 1631 
Heywood Maid of West iii. Wks.1874 II, 299 Thou canst 
not craze their barres. 1667 Milton P, L, xii. 210 God 
..will, .craze thir Chariot wheels. 

+ b. To break the surface of, batter with blows, 
bruise, emsh, damage. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iii. xxiv, Hishasenet was bowed 
and ycrased. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. eexliv, 2B6 Kyng 
Fhylyp broused or erased y° castellys of Gentelyne 
Garney. 1562 Winzet Certain Tractates i. (18S8) I. 3 
Ane schip . . quhilk . . is euyl crasit on the schaldis. 1575 
Laneham Let, (1871) 22 Sore wounded, craised, and bruseed, 
so as he dyeth of it. x6i8 Latham end Bk. Falconry (1633I 
139 If the feathers haue beene much bruised or erased. 1726 
Wodrow Corr, (1843) III. 260 Many of them [papers] are 
imperfect and sadly crazed. 

f c. intr. To be broken, crushed, shatteied, or 
bruised ; to break, crack, suffer damage. Obs. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. 5785 The sheldes erased thoo somdele. 
15x3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1200 Her pitcher should not 
erase. 1582 T. Watson Centurie of Leue xxiv. (Arb.) 60 
Thou glasse, .1 maruel howe her beames. .Do never cause 
thy brittle sides to ciaze. lysz Wodrow Corr, (1843) HI. 
491, 1 would have caused bind it, but he persuades me it 
would craze in the sea carriage. 2854 F, Tennyson in 
FraseVs Mag. L. 645 The wild waters crazing on the rocks. 

2 . Mining, {trans.) To crush (tin ore) in a mill. 
(See Cbaze-nill, Crazino vbl. sb. 3.) 

x6io Holland Camden’s Brit, i. 1S5 Their devices of 
breaking, stamping, .ciasing. .and fining the Mettall. 

3 . trans. To break (a thing) so that the parts 
still remain contignons ; to crack. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can, Yeom. Frol. ^ T, 381 What quod 
my lord fier is no more to doone. . I am right .siker }nt ke pot 
was erased. xUxAct 33 Hen. VH, c. 35 The reparacion, . 
of any the pypes of leade hereafter to be erased or broken, 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 43 As soon as these parts are crazed 
by bard rubbing, and thereby their tenacity spoiled, the 
springiness, .makes a divulsion. x88o W. Cornwall Gloss , 
Craze, to crack. ‘ I've crazed the jug '. 

lb. spec. To pi'oduce minute cracks on the surface 
of (pottery). (Cf. Crackle sb. 3.) 

X874-80 [see Crazed 2]. 1888 HarpeVs Mag. Sept 525 The 
Japanese potter, .opens his oven, .and permits a cold blast 
of air to enter for the express purpose of ‘ crazing ’ his pro- 
ductions. 

c. intr. To become minutely cracked: said of 
the glaze on the surface of pottery. 

1832 [see Crazing vhl. j3]. 1883 Binns Guide Wore. 

Porcelain Wks. 26 The glaze, .will not craze or crackle on 
the surface. 1888 Harpet^s Mag. Sept 523 _ To secure a 
paste and glaze whose ^coefficients of expansion were the 
same, .a condition of things in which the glaze should not 
* craze 

4 . fig. To destroy the soundness of, impair, ruin ; 
to ruin financially, render bankrupt. (Usually in 
passl) Obs. or arch, 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 168 R Revelyng 
his truth to the world now erased and waxen old. xs8x J. 
Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. zio Thinkyng thereby to 
craze the force of veritie. 1593 Nashe Christ's T, 29 b, 
Ci editor . . crazd, and deade and buried in debt. 1641 Hey- 
viDOD Reader here, etc., French and Spanish wines., in their 
worth deboyst and craisd. 

6. To impair or break down in health ; to render 
infirm. Usually in pa. pple.x Broken down in 
health, decrepit, infirm. Crazed in his wind (of a 
horse) : « Brokbn-winded. Obs. or arch. 

1476 Sir J. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 775 III. 161. 1 
ame somewhatt erased, what with the see and what wythe 
thys dyet heer. a 1555 Ridley Wks. 366 Mr. Latimer was 
crazed, but I hear now, thanks be to Ciod, that he amendeth 
again. 1568 T, Howell Arh. Amitie (1879) 46 If fierce 
disease shall erase thy coips. 1637 Heywood Dial, ii. 123 
Craz’d or in health. 1671 Milton Satnson 570 Till length 
of years And sedentary numbness craze my limbs. 1684 
Loud- Gm. Np. 1937/4 A Brown Bay Mare, .a little crazed 
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in her wind. 3786 Burns Twa Dogs 193 They’ve nae sair 
wark to craze their banes. 1878 Browning La, Saisiaz 49 
Job-like, .crazed with blains. 

tb. intr. To become infirm or diseased, rare. 
165s GuRNAt.!. Chr. in Artn. iii. (1669) 9/2 Thy body is 
not so firm, but thou findest this humour over-abound, and 
that part craze faster than another. 

6 . To impair in intellect ; to render insane, drive 
mad, distract. Usually in pa. pple. : Insane, mad, 
deranged, Cbazt, (Now the ordinary sense.) 
c 149^ Poston Lett. No. 940 III. zqi Your broder . .ys so 
troubelid with sekenes and crasid in ms mynde, that 1 may 
not kepe hym aboute me. 3605 Shaks. Lear ni. iv. 175 The 
greefe hath craz'd my wits. 1685 Land. Gaz. No. 2030/4 
Aged about 52 years, .something Crazed in his Wits. lyto 
CowPER Profr. Err. 394 Inscriptions . . Such as . . Craze anti- 
quarian brains with endless doubt. 1824 Medwin Cmvers. 
^«»«(i83a) JI. 17 The upbraidings of her own conscience, 
and the loss of her child, crazed the old lady's mind. 1873 
Dixon Tvio Queens IV. xx. iii. 73 The outbreak which was 
soon to craze the world with terror. 

b. intr. To become crazy, go mad. 

18x8 Keats Eudyrn. iv. My tortured brain begins to craze. 
1835 Browning Paracelsus i. 21 Asking a life to pifis ex- 
ploring thus, Till near I craze. i86z J. Pychoft IVays ^ 
fVords 365 Keeping the head from crazing, and the heart 
from, breaking. 

Crase (krl 'z), sb. Forms : 6 erase, 7 orayze, 
8 (oreaze, crease), 7 - craze. [£ Cbaze ».] 

1 1. A crack, breach, cleft, flaw. Obs. 

1587 Fleming Cottin. Jlolmshedlll. 1343/2 The weight of 
the wall it selfe. .made a clife or erase therein. x6xz Cotgr., 
Cos, hoarse like a bell that hath got a craze. 1645 Ruther. 
FORD Tryal 4 r Tri. Faith {1845) 339 The frame . . must be 
kept from the least craze or tbrawin the wheels. 

+ b. fig. A flaw, defect, nnsoundness; an in- 
firmity of health or of brain. Ohs. 

1534 Fishfr Let. to Cromwell in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 
173, 1 . .fall into crasesand diseases of my body, x^ A DaV 
Eng, Secretary 1. {1623) 75 Whilst there is yet hut one craze 
or slender fiaw^ in . . thy reputation. ifioS Hibron De/ente 
III. 71 Would it not argue a craze in the brayne ? 1633 
Gurkall Chr. in Arm. xii. (1669) ^33/2 This defect and 
craze that is in the Saints judgement. 

2. An insane or irrational fancy ; a mania. 

18x3 Sir R. Wilson Diary II, 304 The Duke, .has a 
twist, or, as the Scotch say, a craze on the subject of dress. 
1858 De Quincey Autobiog Si, ii, Wks. I. 37, 1 had a per- 
fect craze for being despised. 3877 E. R. Conder Mas. 
Faith OL. 389 The miser’s craze for gold. 

b. Craziness, insanity ; a crazy condition, 

3843 Ln. CoCKBURN Circuit yonrtiey (1883) 147 Germany, 
where mysticism and craze seem to he indigenous. z8^ 
R. N. Carey Uncle Maxyu 78 Until my head is in a craze 
with pain and misery, 

f c. A crazy person, a crack-brain. Ohs, rare. 
z6. . SoHgs Land. Prentices (Percy Soc.l g6 Tom Dekker, 
Haywood, Middleton, And other wand’ring crayzes [rime 
blazes]. 

8. Mining, (See quots. and cf. Craze o. 3 and 
Craze-mill.) 

3778 W, Price Min. Contui. aax The tin.. is sorted into 
3 divisions .. the middle .. being named .. the crease. 
Ibid. 319 Creases, the work or Tin in the middle part of the 
Buddie m dressing, [Hence in Weale Diet. Terms, ^v- 
MONO hliniug Gloss., etc.]. 

Crazed (krs'zd), ppl. a. [f. Craze v. + -bdI.] 

•f 1. Broken, cracked ; flawed, damaged. Obs. 
azg^SP ,tllexander Twa crasid gatis. 1477 Earl 
R ivERs(Caxton)DrVfM 20 A Crased shyp, whiche in drown- 
yng her self, Drowneth many other. 3338 Test. Ebor, 
(Surtees) V. 248 To the mending of one crasid chaliche. 
c 3393 Marlowe yew of Malta 1. 1. 1638 Baker tr. Ealsac’s 
Lett. II. (3654) 37 Cast on shore by a storm in a craised 
Vessel x8xb Shelley P. Bell the Third vi. x. Like a 
crazed bell-cntme, out of tune. 

2. spec. Of pottery : Having the surface or glaze 
covered with minute cracks. 

1874 Punch 9 May, When the glaze on china-ware cracks, 
it is said technically to he crazed. xSSo Webster Sapp., 
Crased pottery, that which has the glazing covered with 
irregular cracks, 

+ 3, fig. Impaired, damaged, unsound ; ruined in 
estate, bankrupt ; of cracked reputation. Obs. 

3390 Shake. Mids. N. i, i. 92 Yeelde Thy crazed title to ray 
certaine right. 3823-53 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iv. i, Why 
may not the mother be a whore, a peevish drunken fiurt. .a 
crased peece, a foole ? 3727 Swift what passed in London, 
Several craz^ and starving creditors. 
t4. Broken down in health ; diseased ; infirm. 
1533 Eden Decades g8 Leauynge euer the crased men 
behynd hym. 337a J. Jones Bathes Bitckstone 30 b. The 
best drinke for the crased at Buckstone, is meane Ale, 363a 
Lithqow Tretv^ in. (16B2) 79 With a fearfull heart, a crased 
body, a thirsty stomach. 1645 Rutherford Tryal ^ Tri, 
Faith (1843) 247 Caring for his crazed body. 

6 . Mentally impaired or deranged ; insane ; 
= Crazy 4 . Cf. cracked. 

3392 Davies Immort. Sonl-y&r. (1714) 17 No craz’d Brain 
could ever yet propound .so vain and fond a Thought. 

3652 J. Smith S el. Disc. viii. 400 Crazed and distracted 
pereons. 3731 'O.e.Axs^Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 170, I 
took him.,for a craz’d Man. 3876 C Geikie xxxviii. 
448 A mere crazed enthusiast. 

6 . Comb., as crazed-headed adj 
3^ ^NYAN Pilgr. I. 5 A Company of these Craz’d- 
headed Coxcombs. 

I* Cra'zeduess. Obs. [f, prec. -l- -KESS.] The 
state of being crazed ; infirmity of body or mind. 

Hooker Ecel. Pol, Pref. § 3 In the crazednesse of 
, T • " Cartwright Confut. R/tem. N. T. 

(30x8; 042 Jacob (in the feeblenesse and crasednesse of his 


body). 3678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 658 A kind of 
crazedness or distraction. 

Cra'zeling. nonce-wd. A person affected with 
a craze or mania. 

3839 W. Chadwick Life of De Foe x. 443 [They] look 
upon [him], .as a crazling and a fool. 

t Craze-mill. Obs. [Cf. Craze v. 2.] A 

mill for crushing tin ore : see Cbazino vbl. sb. 3. 

1^3 Phil. Trans VI. 2111 Two sorts of Tin ; the one, 
which is too small, the other, too great. The latter is new- 
ground in a Crazemill (in ail respects like a Greist-mill with 
two stones, the upper and the neather). 1730-6 in Bailey 
(folio), Craze Mill, Ci azing Mill. 

tCra’ZeUttz. Obs. = Crazed; broken, shattered. 

3396 R L[inche] Diella (1877) 74 As the crazen tops of 
armelesse Trees . . Do tell thee of the north winds boisterous 
furies. 

Crazied (kr?*zid),^/. «. rare. [Assuming a 
vb. to crazy ; cf, to dizzy ^ 

fa. adfi Unsound, infirm, ‘shaky’ {pbs^. b. 
pa. pple. Made crazy, distracted. (= Crazed 3, 5.) 

3632 Plea for Free State 32 The crazied and uncertain 
life of a King. 1684 H. More Answer 312 The fiuits of. . a 
crazied fancy. 1842 Orderson Creol.xm, 138 Like one., 
crazied with care. 

Crazily (kr^-zili), adv. [£ CrAZT + -LT 2.] 
In a crazy manner. 

x668 H. More Din. Dial. t. ii, 193 It would be a sign 
that things hung very ctaidly and unsoundly together. 
1814 Mad. D'Arblay Diary (1876) IV. Ixi. 232 She now 
jumped about the room, quite crazily. 3871 R. Ellis 
Catullus xvii. 3 The rotten Legs too crazily steadied on 
planks of old resurrections. 

Craziness (kr^i-zines). [f. Crazy + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being crazy. 

1 . The state of being flawed, damaged, or liable 
to break down. 


1664 Power Exp. Philos. iil 177 By reason of the crazi- 
ness of the roof of their [colliers'] works, which often falls 
in of its own accord. 

f 2. The state of being broken down in bodily 
health or constitution; indisposition, infirmity; 
shakiness. Also fig. Obs. 

160a Fulbecke Pandeetes X)ed. i, Her. .sisters did condole 
with her, and deplore the iniurie of the times which did 
cause her crasines. z6ax Ld. Williams Fortesene Papers 
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Let., The craziness of my body so ill seconds the in clinat ion 
I have to serve him. 

3. Unsoundness of mind, 

* 7 SS Johnson, Craziness. .2, Weakness of intellect. 3843 
H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 47 It may appear downright 
craziness to common sense. ,1882-3 Schaff Encycl, Relig. 
Knowl. I. 69 Amalric’s doctrines, which he characterized as 
mere cra^ness. 

Grazing Oa^i-ziq), vbl. sb. [f. Craze v. + -ingi i.] 

1. The action of the verb Craze; crushing, 
bruising, cracking, etc, {lit. and fig.) ; ^ec. of tin 
ore, and of potteiy (Craze v. 2, 3 b). 

Pilgr. Perf, (w. de W. 3533) 38 b, To kepe the rule 
of holy obedyence, hole and sounde, without crasynge or 
brusynge. a x66x Fuller Worthies [1662) 19s In Stamping, 
Diying, Crazing and Melting. 1832 G. R. Porter Puzre- 
lottn 4 Gl, 30 Crazing is a technical phrase, used to denote 
the cracking of the glaze. 

f 2. concr. A crack, cleft, chink. Obs 


3^8 Wyclif Obeul. i. 3 Dwellynge in crasyngis of stoonys. 
Irevisa Barth, de P.R. xvti, cxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
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Chynes and crasyng of schippes bej> stoppid ^er wi)?. 

3 . Crazing-mlLl, a mill for crushing tin ore, 

180a Carew Cornwall xa a. From the stamping mill it 
[the Tin] passeth to the crazing mil, which . . brnseth the 
same Jo a fine sand. 1884 B. Hunt Brit. Mining 65 The 
tin miner, .took them to the crasang-mill. 

Cra’ziugyi^//. iz. [f. as prec. -h-iNoz,] That 
crazes : see me verb. 

1818M1LMAN .S'<»«FZ'a4i The form winds could not bow 
Nor crazing tempests. 

Crazy (kr^'zi), a. Forms: 6-7 crasy, 6-8 
orasie, (6 oraesie), 7-8 orazie, 7 - crazy, [f. 
Craze ». or sb. -i- -y,] 

1. Full of cracks or flaws ; damaged, impaired, 
unsound ; liable to break or fall to pieces ; frail, 
‘shaky (Now usually of ships, buildings, etc.) 

*583 Sttobes Anal, Abus, l (1879) 31 If Aeolus with his 
blasts, or Neptune with his storraes chaunce to hit vppon 
the crasie bark. 3393 Spenser Col. Clout 374 Or be their 
pipes untunable and craesie? s6xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
*- 36 As a crazie pitcher which is vnfit to hold water. 3748 


long. 1844 Dickens Lett. (1880) 1 . 319 The i^uuci. was luii 
of crpy coaches. x868 Freeman Norm, Cattq. (1876) II, ix. 
336 An old ctazy ship. 

^ ’(' 2.^ Having the bodily health or constitution 
impaired ; indisposed, ailing ; diseased, sickly ; 
broken down, frail, infirm. Obs. 

3376 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 4 Remove not from the 
place ivhere you be, sithence you aie weake and crasice 
X59Z oHAKs. I Hen, K/, in. ii. 89 Some better place, Fitter 
for sicknesse and for crasie age. xfixi Speed JVirA Gt. Brit, 
K' *'(■ (1032) 782 The King somewhat crasie, and keeping 
Bis Chamber. 37x2 Steele Sped. No. 426 1* 2, I find my 
Frame grown cr^ie with perpetual ToU and Meditation. 
J807 Med, yml, XVII, 2^0 By a gfuarded mode of Hvitiff. • 
a very crazy constitution is frequently piloted into old age. 
1847 ij, HussMen, Women 4 B. H. 11. 33 An indulgence 
conceded to his little crazy body. 


3. fig. and transfi Unsound, impaired, ‘ shaky’ ; 
frail, infirm. 

x6o3 Holland Plinp I. 3 Fraile and crasie mortall men, 
remembring wel their owne infirraitie. 3643 Milton JEe- 
form- n. (1833) 34 To keep up the floting carcas of a crazie 
and diseased Monarchy. 3647 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 
29 Misdoubting what issue those his crasie evidences would 
find at the Common Law. 3784 Cowper Task ii. 60 The 
old And crazy earth has had her shaking fits More fieqtient. 
+b. Broken down in estate ; ruined, bankrupt. 
3700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amusem. 29 There sneaks 
a Hungei -starv’d Usurer in quest of a Crasie Citizen. 

4. Of unsound mind ; insane, mad, demented, 
‘ cracked Often used by way of exaggeration in 
sense : Distracted or ‘ mad ’ with excitement, vehe- 
ment desire, perplexity, etc. 

3617 J. Chamberlain Let. in Crt. ^ Times yas. /, II. 19 
He was noted to be crazy and distempered befoie. 3664 
Butler Hud. ii. Ep. Sidrophel a 'Tis in vain To tamper 
with your crazy brain. 373a Franklin Let Wks. 1887 I, 
407 ‘Lord, child, are yon crazy?’ 3770 Mrs. Thrale in 
Mad. D’Arhlay DiVizy ^ Lett. May, Mr. Muiphy is crazy for 
yom play., do pray let me run away with the iiist act. 3856 
Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Jnq. I. i, 24 Lord George Gordon, 
a cra^ fanatic, led the London mob to burn down Newgate. 
iSya Dixon Two Queens IV. xix. ii. 7 Linked in a marnage 
without love . .driving each other crazy with, .mutual spite. 

lb. Of things, actions, etc. : Showing derange- 
ment of intellect ; insane, mad. 

3839 Sat. Rev. VII. 471/3 Crazy theories. 18. . Whittier 
C awtfKrfz-a^'FW^AwiifAix, By crazy fancies led. xtS&^ Manch, 
Exam. 33 Oct. 3/1 The crazy wifdness of his appeal. 

6 . Comb., as crazy-headed adj. ; crazy ant (see 
quot .) ; crazy Betty (see quot. : cf. Crayse) ; 
crazy bone ( ChS.), the ' funny-bone ’ ; crazy 
guilt (IZS.), a patchwork quilt made of pieces of 
stuff of all kinds in fantastic patterns or without 
any order ; so crazy patchwork, crazy-work. 

3M3 Lady Brassey The Trades 132 Another curious 
variety is appropriately called the ’“crazy ant ’. He always 
seems to be jn a violent hurry, .moving forw'ards, back- 
wards, and sideways in the most purposeless and insane 
manner. z88o Jefferies Gi. Estate 24 Where to find the 
first crazy Betties ’, .These are the marsh marigolds. xSfo 
Webster Snpp., *Crazy-bone, ,so called on account of the 
intense pain produced when it receives a blow. 3736 J. 
Long Assize Semt, Govt, 3 “Crazy-headed people. 3883 
HarpePs Mag. Mar. 331/2 _ Alternate stripes of *' crazy 
patchwork’ embroidered on crimson tuicoman. 3823 Blackw. 
Mag, IX. fix The *crazy-pate banker. x8^ Pall Mall G. 
32 Nov, 6/2 What is generally called *’ crazy quilt’ in the 
States and patchwork in England. 3890 Century Mag, May 
47/1 As uncertain in marking as the pattern of a crazy-quilt. 
Crazy, a buttercup : see Crayse. 
Crazyologist. A word formed in derision of 
Craniolooibt. 

3834 Southey Doctor xxxiv. (3849) 8a The feeling of 
local attachment.. Spurzheim and the crazyologists would 
have found out a bump on his head for its local Tiabitation. 
Crea, var. Crate, Obs., small trading vessel. 
tCre’abley Obs. [a. OF. creahle, now 
crtyable^ To be believed, credible. 

1480 Caxton OvtdsMet, xv. x. How this fable is creable. 

+ Cre'a'ble* Obs. [ad. L. creabil-is, f. credre 
to Create : see -ble.] That can be created. 

a 3636 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (ififio) 371 Man, as he was 
creable, fallable, saveahle. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 
432 The creative power extendes it self to every thing 
creable. 37 . . Watts cited by Worcester. 

Creach, var. of Cbeagh, plunder, 
t Crea'chy, a. Obs. or dial. [Deriv. unknown.] 

1. See Ceeechy. 

2. dial. Broken down, dilapidated, infirm ; sickly, 
ailing; =Ceazti, s. 

3733 Byrom yml. * Lit. Rem. (3834) 1. 1. 31, 1 sent a box 
to London, .open it, but carefully, 'tis creachy. 3842 F.E. 
Paget St. Antkolvts 44 You poor old creachy creature. 
Leicestersh. Gloss., Creachy, sickly; weakly; ailing. 

Crea-flsh, obs. f. Cbayrish. 

II Creagh, creach (krex), sb. Also 9 craich. 
[a. Gaelic and Irish creach plunder, pillage.] 

1. An incursion for plunder (in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland) ; a raid, foray. 

38x4 Scott Wav. xv (heading), A Creagh, and its con- 
sequences, note, A creagh was an incursion for plunder, 
termed on the Borders a Taid. 1845 New Siaiisi, Acc. 
Scot. XV. 198 A border parish was exposed to sudden in- 
roads and craichs. 3888 Blatkw, Mag. Apr. 535 Farmers 
who lay exposed to the creaghs. 

2. Booty, prey. 

x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlix, The cattle were in the act of 
being driven oflf, when Butlei . . rescued the creagh. *873 
EiniTON Hid, Scot. VI. Ixv. 22 Large ‘ creachs ’ of prey were 
driven by the Highlanders. 

Hence Cveagrh v. trans., to raid, plunder. 

*883 Rev, LV. 464 Those who are * creaghed '. 3884 
Miss Hickson Ireland in xqih C, I. 34 The wild creaghting 
hfe of Ulster. 

II Greaght (krext, krc‘t), sb. Also 6 create, 
y oreat(e, oret(e, kreat. [a. Mid.Irish caerai- 
gheacht, mod.Ir. caoraigheacht, {craoidhecht, croid- 
hecht), f, caera, caora sheep (the application 
being transferred to homed cattle).] In Irish 
Hist, a nomadic herd of cattle driven about from 
place to place for pasture, or in time of war with 
the forces of their owners. (The word often in- 
cludes the herdsmen or drivers^ 
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*S 9 ® Spenser Siaie Irel. Wks. (Globe) 652/2 He shall finde 
no where pfe to keepe his creete . . that in shorte space his 
creete, which is his moste sustenaunce, shalhe . . starved for 
wante of pastuie. 1612 Davies Why Irelatid, etc. (1787) 123 
[In these fast places] they kept their creaghts or herds of 
cattle. 1633 STArroRD Pac. Hib. x. (1821) 127 The residue 
. .1 haue left to keepe their Crets. 1643 CoL. H. O’Neill 
Relation Gilbert Contemp. Hist. Adairs Irel. III. 201), 
O’Neill ordered his army and cieaghts to move. 

If Sometimes misunderstood and loosely or 
erroneously used. 

1646 in Sir _J. Temple Irish Reiell. (1746) 121 Commonly 
bringing their Cattle into their own stinking Creates. 1658 
TJsshcr Annals 227 The country people., dwelt scattered 
in cietes and cabans. 1855 Macaulay Iltst. Eng. HI. 673 
He was soon at the head of seven or eight thousand Rap* 
parees, or, to use the name peculiar to Ulster, Creaghts. 

2 . iransf. Applied to Eastern pastoral nomads. 
1634-77 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 170 Near this place we 
overtook some of those Greats or wandring Herds-men, 
old Authors commonly call Nomades. .now of no accompt 
amongst the Peisians. 

Hence Cxeag'hit v., to take cattle from place to 
place to graze. 

x6io W. Folkikgham Art of Survey i, x, 25 They do. .by 
kreating and shifting their Boolies from seed-fur til haruest 
bee inned, both depasture and soile their grounds. i6xa 
Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 161 It was made penal to 
the English to permit the Irish to creaght or graze upon 
their lands. 

II Crea'ifhter. [f. CBSAOHT-f-DB.] A nomad. 

1653 Holcroft Procopius i. 3 Some skirmishing about 
bounds they have, being no Creaghters, as other Hunnes. 

Creak (krfk), v. Forms : 4-6 creke, 5-6 
kreke, 6 (crik), 6-7 creake, 7 cxeeke, 7-9 oreek, 
7- creak. [App. echoic; cf. crake, and croak. 
The ME. pronunciation would be (krek) and that 
of the i6th c. (kr^) : the application of the verb 
has prob. been modified as the vowel-sound 
became narrowed.] 

I. f 1 . intr. Formeily: To utter a harsh cry; 
said of crows, rooks, etc., where Cboak is now 
used ; also of geese, etc. Obs. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesworth in Wright Voc, 152 Le 
honfmngist (lowes), la grwe grotole (crane lounet, Camh. 
MS. crekes). 1482 Canton Trevisa's Higden vi, xxv. 317 A 
crowe that she hadde norysshed creked ludder than he was 
wonte, 1567 Drant Horace's E^ist, xvii. F iij. If that the 
Crow could feede in whishte, not creake nor make adoe. 1580 
Barct Alv. G g To Gagle, or creake like a raose, glactlo. 
1604 Fr, Bacon’s Proph. 50 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 270 The 
Henne, the Goose, the Ducke, Might cackle, creake, and 
quacke. 1669 Worlidge S^st. Agric (1681) 304 The Raven 
or Crow Cieeking clear, .signifies fair weather. 

2 . intr. To make a harsh shrill grating sound, 
as a hinge or axle turning with undue friction, or 
a hard tough substance under pressure or strain. 

1583 Stanyiiurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 32 And gates with the 
metal dooe creake in shrilbated harshing. 1615 J. Stepiiems 
Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 37 The Chariot driver ask'd his wheele 
Wherfore it cieak'd ? 169a Washington tr. Milton’s Def, 

Pop. Pref. (1851) 6 The Door creaks ; The Actor comes upon 
the Stage. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit, I. 35 b. That is. . 
best which being rubb'd with the Hand cieeks the most. 
1794 WoRDSW. wait ^ Sorroao, No swinging sign-board 
creaked from cottage elm. j8^ Dickens Old C. Shop vi. 
How that door creaks 1 1875 McLaren Senn. and Ser. vii. 
121 The swaying branches creak and groan. Mod. New 
shoes are apt to creak. 

b. iransf. Said of the strident noise of crickets, 
grasshoppers, etc. 

1653 [see Creaking vbl. f 3 .]. 1878 Browning La Saisias 
54 Where crickets creak. 

c. To move with creaking. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 57 With a long, in- 
dented bone .. he ,. creaks along the gunnel of the boat, 
1868 Whittier Among the Hills Prel. 13 A single hay-cart 
down the dusty road Creaks slowly. 

8. intr. To speak in a strident or querulous tone. 
(Used in contempt.) Obs. 

In early use allied to i ; in more recent use to 2. 
c 1440 Cafgrave Life St, Kath. ii. _ 1006 Ye may weel 
karpe, stryue, clatere, and creke. Ibid. iv. 453 Lete hem 
calle. lady, lete hem crye and creke [rime break], Suffyseth 
you if ye may leue in pees. 1566 Drant Horaces Sat. v. 
C viij, I mswntaynde it with toothe and nayle, in all that 1 
coulde creake. 1596 Colse Penelope (1880) 181 A^inst me 
dare they not to creake [rime quake]. 1609 Holland 
Amvi. Marcell, xxvii. xi. 321 To creake and vaunt in 
a loftie tragical! note, 16x4 B. Jonson Barth, Fair v. iii. 
Nor . . [bear me down] with his treble creeking, though he 
creek like the chaiiot wheels of Satan. _x66x P. Baillie 
Landerd. Papers (t 886) I. 06, I am ane ill beggar, yit I 
must still creak to your Ifordship] for yon presbiterians. 

4 . irons. To cause to make a creaking noise. 
x6ox Shaks. Well it. i. 31 Creeking my shooes on the 
plaine Masonry. X824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 24 The wind 
would, - creak the door to and fro. 

II. Phiaseological uses of the verb-stem. 

+ 6. To cry creak ; to confess oneself beaten or 
in error ; to give up the contest ; to give in, Obs. 
(Cf. to cry Cbavbn, cry Cbeant.) 

XS37 Thersites in Harl. Dodsley I. 309 , 1 would make the 
knaves to ciy crik. X573 Tusser Hitsb. (1878) xoa When 
tilth plows breake, poore cattle cries creake. xS 77 Stany- 
HURST Descr. Irel, in Holhtshed VI. 52 When the prefixed 
dale [for the combat] approched neere, Vescie. .began to crie 
creake, and secretlie sailed into France. 1582 T. Watson 
Centnrie of Lone i. (Arb.l 37 , 1 now cry creake that ere I 
scorned loue, xfiooBp.W. Barlow A Nameless Cath. 
164 This Crauen Cocke, after, .crowing a Conquest, being 
ready presently to Cry Creake. 
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_ 6. With go, in sense : With a creak, with a creak- 
ing noise. (Cf. bang, bumf, crack, etc ) 

X84S Mrs. Gasktll M, Barton xvii. (18B2) 44/1 Creak, 
creak, went the stalls. Her father was coming down. 

Creak (krzk), sb. [f. Cbeak ».] 

1 . A strident noise, as of an ungreased hinge, 
new boots, etc. ; a harsh squeak. 

x6os Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii. Lawe 1336 A wagging 
leaf, a puff, a ciack. Yea, the least creak, shall make thee 
turn thy back. 2832 Ht. Martineau Hiil ^ Valley iii. 46 
Roused by a cieak and screech of the latticed window. 1851 
Thackeray -Eztg. Hum (1B76) 147 If he weais buckles and 
square-toed shoes . .you never hear their creak. 1878 Masque 
Poets 33 The labouring vessel, with creak and strain. Strug- 
gled and groaned like a thing in pain. 

b. The noise made by a cricket, rare. 

2842 Thoreau Excursions (1863} 40 Cheery as the creak 
of crickets. 

1 2 . A watchman’s rattle. Obs. 

2836 Ann. Reg, 46 He heard Dillon springing his 
creak. 

Creak, var. Cbiok sb.^-, ohs. f. Ceeek. 
Creaker (krf-kai). [f. Cbbak v. + -eb i.] 
Something that cieaks ; an instrument for making 
a creaking sound ; a child’s rattle {dial.). 

2855 tr. Lamariinds Turkey 104 The creaker that convoked 
the Christians before the invention of bells. 2855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Creaker, ‘A bairn's creaker’, a child’s 
rattle. 

Cre aking (kizkig), vbl. sb. [f. Cbeak v . + 
-ING 1.] The action of die verb Cbbak : f a. of 
birds, etc. ; esf. of geese. Obs. 

*S 7 S Tuhberv. Faulcottrte 269 The creaking and crying 
that they [hawks] use in the mewe sometymes. 2653 H. 
CoGAN Diod. Sic. 282 The creaking of the grashqppers. 
a 2693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xiii. 106 Creaking of Geese. 

b. of things. 

xsaa Burlesque Recipe in Reh Ant. 1 . 252 The krekynge 
of a cart-whele. 2605 Shaks. Lear in iv. 07 'The creaking 
of shooes. 2840 Dickens Bam, Rudge ix. Then a gentle 
creaking of his door. 

Crea'kiug, ffl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing ^ j That 
creaks : see the verb. 

2568 T. HomcLL Arb. Amitie (2879) 76 The ci eking Crow 
and carrion Right. 25^ ’Sgkssx. Angry Worn. Abmgd. in 
HpL Dodsley VII. 383 Some creaking goose. 2697 Drysen 
Virg. Georg, in. 520 Creaking Grashoppers. xBoo Mar, 
Edgeworth Belinda (1832) II. xx. 47 Wnat man can ever 
expect to be loved who wears creaking shoes? x888 F. 
Hume Mad. Midas il ii. 227 It is said that ' crewing doors 
hang the longest ’. 

Hence Orea'klngly adv., in a creaking manner ; 
with creaking. 

283a Blaclnu, Mag. XXXII. 640 Backwaids and for- 
wards he creakingly swung. 2858 Chamb. Jml. X. 224 
Bolts and bais. .cautiously and creakingly withdiawn. 

Creaky (krzki), a. [f. Cbbak or p. -i--T.] 
Characterized by creaking, apt to creak; transf. 
that cieaks under a slight stiain, crazy, frail. 

z8u Head Bubbles fr. Brutmen 362 Ailments to which our 
creaky frames are subject. x86x Times 23 Maj', I like a 
woman to wait at table . . Men always have creaky boots. 
1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ab. (ed. 3) 149 Mrs. Pome- 
roy sat. .on a low stool creaky with age, 

T Cream, creme, sbX Obs. or Hist, Forms ; 
4-6 creme, 4-5 creyme, orayme, 4-6 crem, 5-7 
cveame, 5 oreym, 6 kreme, ohreame, 6-7 
cream. [ME. creme, a. OF. cresme, later creme 
masa , now chrome = Pr, cresma fem. L. christna ; 
see Chbism and next word. In ME. the form 
crisme was used alongside of this; and since 
the i6thc. Chbisjk has become the accepted 
fogm.] The consecrated oil used in anointing; 
=CHBisir. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Sytine 9495 Holy bapteme, Houe 
of watyr, and noytede wyp creme. ^23x5 Shoreham 23 
'That hi beethe eke atte fount Mid oylle and creyme alyned. 
2340 Ayenb 93 Huanne he is ysmered myd Jiise holy 
crayme. 2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 72 Creme scholde 
be blissede in the churche every yere. Ibid, VI. 159 The 
noyntynge of holy crearae [sacri chrismaiis, Trevisa 
Cmsme}. 2502 Arnolds Chron. (1811) 273 Item whether 
the kreme and oyle be newe, and euery yere newe halowyd. 
1538 Bale Thre Lowes 675 A box of creame and oyle. 2563 
Becon Reliques of Route Wks. 383 The byshop must 
annoynt them with chrisme, commonly called, creame. 
a 2602 W. Perkins Cases Consc. (2629) 320 Popish consecra- 
tion of salt, creame. .and suchlike. 2642 J. TAYLOR(Water 
P.) Mad Fashions, To Baptize iwth Cream, with Salt and 
Spittle. 1883 tr. Campon's Mary Antoinette 160 Some con- 
secrated Oil, called holy cream. 

b. Comb, cream-, creme-hox, creme-stock, a 

receptacle for the chrism, a chrismatory. 

1450 in Maitland Chib Misc. III. 203 Ane crem stok of 
siluer. 2565 in Peacock Et^. Ch. Fnmiture 106 
Item one creme box broken and defaced. 

Cream (kr/m), sb.^ Forms ; 4 creym(e, creem, 
craym, 5 creme, kreme, 5-6 crayme, 6-7 
oxe&me, 7- cream. [ME. creme, creem, creyme, 
a. F. crime, in OF. cresme fem., Pr. cresma, a 
popular application of cresme chrism (see prec.), 
with change of gender after L words in a. 

Both words were in OF. cresme, later creme ; according 
to Beza, they were in x6thc. distinguished in pronunciation 
as le crime, la ci hue ; they are now distinguished in spell- 
ing as le c^ime, la crhne, but pronounced identicaljy 
^m’. (By etymological conjecture crime, cream, was in 
26th c. referred to L. cremor (see Cremor), and latinized as 
cremor laeiis, crema lactis.)) 


1 . The oily or bntjTaceous part of milk, which 
gathers on die top when the milk is left undis- 
turbed ; by churning it is converted into butter. 

Clotted or clouted cream, known also locally as Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire cream, etc. : see Clouted. 

233a Creyme [m Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. 404]. 2362 
Langl. P, pi, a, vii. 269 A fewe Cruddes and Craym 
[B. VI. 284 creem, C. ix. 306 creyme]- 2387 Tremsa 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 95 A 1 he creem and fatnesse of bat 
mylkc. CX440 Promp. Parv. xoi Creme of mylke, 
quaccum, c 24^ J. Russell Bk. Nurture 81 in Bahees Bk, 
(1868) 123 Bewar at eve of crayme of cowe. 2523 Fitzherb, 
Hush. § 122 Yf thou haue no honny take swete creame. 
2542 Boorde Dyetary xii. (2870) 267 Clowtyd crayme and 
rawe crayme put togyther. x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 324 We 
see Cream is hlatured, and made to rise more speedily by 
putting in cold Water. 2778 Love Feast 33 With wheezing 
Whistle [He] whisks up his whipt Cream. X84X-44 Emerson 
Ess., Manners Wks. (Bobnl I. 208 A new class finds itself 
at the top, as certainly as cream rises in a bowl of milk. 
2889 Bof s Own Paper 10 Aug. 714/3 Smearing both with 
Devonshire cream and with honey. 

fg. A 2657 Sir j. Balfour Ann. Scot. (1824-5) II. 262 
Notwithstanding of all this faire wether and sueet creame 
intendit by the courte z66x A. Wright in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. cxvii. z This turns all that a man hath to cream. 

2 . transf. a. A fancy dish or sweet of which 
cream is an ingredient, or which has the appear- 
ance and consistency of cream, as almond, chocolate, 
iced cream, etc. 

c 2430 Two Coohery-bhs. 7 Pride Creme of Almaundys — 
Take almaundys, an stampe hem, an draw it vp wyth a 
fjme thykke mylke. gadere alle kreme in pe clothe. 
2667 Milton P. L. v. 347 From sweet kernels prest She 
tempers dulcet creams. 2752 [see Almond xo]. 2832 Cai’s 
Tail 29 The creams were not iced, 2836 T. Hook G. 
Giirney(L.\ The remnants of a devoured feast, .creams half 
demolished— jellies in tiembling lumps. 

+ b. A substance or liquor of cream-like con- 
sistency ; esf. a decoction (of barley, etc.) : cf. 
Cbehob. Obs. 

254s Ravnold Byrth Maatkynde 116 Skum or creme of 
the eyes. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 1x9 Till the meate 
bee perfectly chaunged and boyled into a moyst and liquid 
Creame. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 49 Indian Maiz . . must be 
thoroughly boyled, and made into a Maiz-Creame like a 
Barley-Creame. x66S Culfefper & Cole Barthol. Anat 1. 
xi. 24 To change the acid Cream brought out of the Stomach, 
forthwith into a brackish Salt. 

c. The part of a liquid which gathers on the 
top like the cream on milk j a ‘ head ’ of scum, 
froth, etc. 

2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. vii. § 12 (i68i) 142 Let the 
Vessel not be quite full, that there may be room for the 
Cider to gather a Head or Cieam. 12x672 E. Montague 
tr. BatrSs Art of Mettals n, xii. (1674) 38 Let it stand 
awhile, and if there aiise a scum or cream, that is gross, or 
oily, scum it off. 2829 Byron fnan u. clxxvlii, The cream 
of your champagne. 

d. A cream-like preparation used cosmetically. 
See also Cold Cbeah. 

2765 Goldsm. Double Trcaisform, 85 In vain she tries her 
paste and creams To smooth her face or hide its seams. 
i8zo Russell To a Lady in Poet, Reg, 139 A pot of cold 
cream to Eliza you send . Whoe'er with this cream shall her 
countenance smear, All redness and roughness mil strait 
disappear. 

e. Used in the names of some cordials and 
liqueurs, with reference to their viscid character, 
or acknowledged excellence ; cream of the valley, 
of the wilderness, fancy names applied to gin, 

2858 Mayhew Paved with Gold i. 1 (Farmei) What’s up, 

i fim? . . is it cream of the walley or fits as has overcome the 
ady ? 2873 St. Pauls Mag. n. 10 It’s so jolly cold, 1 shall 
just buy some Cream of the Wilderness for mother, 

3 . fig. The most excellent element or part ; the 
best of its kind ; the choice part ; the quintessence. 

2582 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (2887) 197 The gentle- 
men, which be the creame of the common. 2622-52 Burton 
Anat. Mel. i. iv. i. 215 , 1 say of our Melancholy man, he is 
the cream of humane adversity. 2632 Massinger City 
Madam i. !, The cream o’ the market. 2688 Bunyan ferns. 
Sinner Saved (2886) 18 These therefore must have the 
cream of the gorael, namely, the fiist offer thereof in His 
lifetime. 2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. iv. The inside of 
the letter, is always the cream of the correspondence. 2824 
Byron fuan xv, xii, An only d.aughter. Who seem'd the 
Cieam ci equanimity, 2862 Sala Seven Sons I. iv. 65 Re- 
ceiving the cream of society, but never returning visits. 
2890 Sai. Rev. i Feb. 145/2 Flight-shooting at duck is the 
very cream of wild-fowl shooting. 

4 . Cream of tartar', the purified and crystallized 
bitartrate of potassium, used in medicine and for 
various technical purposes. 

266a R. Mathew Vnl. Alch. § 101 The Cream of Tartar is 
. .to be had at any Diuggist, Phillips (ed. Kersey), 

Cream of Tartar, is made of Tartar, or dry Wine-lees. 
1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 287 Tartar, or Cream of 
Tartar as it is commonly called when pure, 2882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cream of tartar whey, two drachms of bitartrate of 
potash are added to a pint of milk. The whey, diluted with 
water, is used as a diuretic in dropsy. 

b. Cream of tartar tree : a tree of Northern 
Australia, Adansonia Gregorii : see quot. The 
name is also given to the allied Baobab, whence 
Cream of tartar fruit, the fruit of the Baobab. 

x866 Treas. Bot. 18/2 Adansonia Gregorii. .is a native of 
the sandy plains of N. Australia, and is known as Sour 
gourd and Cream of tartar tree . .The pulp of its fruit has 
an agreeable acid taste, like cream of tartar, and is pecu- 
liarly refreshing in (he sultry climates where the tree is 
fpunfi, 
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5. Cream of lime ; pure slaked lime. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg'. Ess. (1803) IV. 154 Earth con- 
vertable, by a second calcination, into quick-lune, is called 
the cream of lime i8a8 Webster cites Ewycl., Cream of 
lime, the scimi of lime water. 1871 Tyndall Emg. Sc. xi. 
34T Resen’oirs.. containing pure slaked lime— the so-called 
'^cream of lime ’. 

6 . simple atirib. or adj. Cream-coloured, yel- 
lowish white. 

1861 IViudsor Express j Oct., A cream mare.. fetched 
So guineas. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 38/1 Trimmed with 
Cream lace. 

b. ellipt. Cream colour ; also, a cream-coloured 
horse, rabbit, or the like. 

X7M Papers Twining Emu, (18871154 She was drawn by 
a pair of pmneing, long-tailed ‘ creams 187a Black Adv. 
Phaeton vii. 96 Barges in ^eam and gold. 1885 Basaar 
30 Mar. 1269/2 A grand pair of creams, with their litter of 
young. 389a Pall Mall G. 29 Feb. 3/2 The Queen's horses 
. .The creams are eleven in number. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as creasa-bo-wl, -fat, freezer, 
-pail, -pancake, etc.; cream-blanched, -lined, -white, 
etc., adjs. ; cream-cake, a cake filled with a custai d 
made of cream, eggs, etc. ; cream colour, the 
colour of cream, a yellowish white; zSsa attrib.', 
absol. a cream-coloured horse; cream-cups, a 
Californian papaveraceous plant, Platystetnon cali- 
fomicus, with cream-coloured flowers ; cream- 
faced a., having a face of the colour of cream 
(from fear) ; f oream-joy, a kind of sweet-meat ; 
cream- jug, a small jug for holding cream at table ; 
t eream-kitte (see qnot.) ; cream-laid a., applied 
to laid paper of a cream colour; cream-nut = 
Brasil met \ cream-pan cream- 
pitcher, _ (U. S.) a cream-jug ; cream-pot, a vessel 
for holding milk while the cream is forming; a 
vessel for keeping cream ; fig. a daiiy-maid ; see 
also quot. 1877 and cf. cream-kitte ; cream- 
separator, a machine for separating the cream 
from milk ; cream-slice, a knife-like instrument 
for skimming milk, or for serving frozeu cream ; 
cream - ware, cream - coloured pottery ware ; 
t cream-water (see quot.) ; cream-wove, wove 
paper of cream colour. Also Csjeam-cheesb, etc. 

1818 Milman Samor 345 Hath the *creani-blanch’d steed 
. . home away His master ? 359® Tarltqn t/ews Pnrgat, 

(X844I 56 As merry, .as ever Robiu Goodfellow made the 
CMtry wmches at their '’Cream-houles. *636 B. Jonson 
Eucvtf. Wks. (Rtldg.) 747/2 You may sound these wits.. 
They are cream-howT, or but puddle-deep. 1884 Girl's Own 
Paper Nov. 4/2 Work up the milk into . . *cream.cake. 
xejrt Molesworth Acf. DwjuwA fed. 3) 35 A good Breed 
w Horses, .of a yellowish Cream Colour. 3769 Stratford 
Jvoilee i. l 10 An . . ass set up his horrid bray, started my 
Cream colours, 188a Garden 16 Dec. H 3/3 Chrysanthemums 
.. cream colour, full flower. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iii. 11 
Thou *cream-fac'd Loone. 1793^ Polit. Ed. in Spirit 
1797 (1799) I- 437 GreatMarat . . Sees cieam- 
fMd* Stanley turn on Fox his heels. 17x9 D'UhfeyFxV* 
IV. 325, I have 4 .Ruscanand '*Creajn joy, Wherewith you 
may slabber you. 3773 Land. Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 Ihe 
following articles , . were assayed and marked . . castors, ice 
pails, *cream jugs. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rtidge xv, I ob- 
serve another fly in the cream-jug. 3643 Best Farm BAs. 
(Surtees) 93 This feaste [harvest-home] is called the creame- 
potte or *creame-kitte . . the workefolkes will aske theire 
dames if they have good store of creame, and say that they 
must have the creame-kitte anon. 3863 R, Herring Pahr 
^ Pg-^akiw (ed. 3) 323 With leference to the writing 

S uahties.. mere are five kinds— cream wove,ydlow wove, 
lue wove, cream laid, and blue laid. 3752 Mrs. Delany 
Corr. T31 My ♦cream-pad is now before me in my china 
case,Md makes a very considerable figure. 3580 Hollv- 
BAim T^as. Fr, to fleet the *creame potte. 

j *®*S^LETCHnR IVii w. Money ii. v, To carry any dirty 
daiy Cream-npt, or any gentle Lady of the Laundry be- 
hinde my Gelding. 3684 Otway Atheist ii. i, What would 
*^°“"'^’Ygivefor that title, think you? 
xBw efoldemMs Gloss., Creasn-poi, a harvest supper of cakes 
uder^m Pall Mall G. Extra 3/aThereare 

tbree *cream separators. 1887 Spectator i Oct. 1305 Milk 
from which the cream has been taken by the centrifugal cream- 
separator. 3789 W. Marshall Gloitc. 1. 269 *Creamslice, a 
wooden knife, somewhat in the shape of a table-knife; 
length 12 or X4 inches, 1726 Diet. Musi. s.v., ‘^Cream- 
water, such Water as_ has a Kind of Oil upon it or fat 
being boiled, turns to several Medicaments. 
3^ Tennyson StrLasmcel. 4 Q. Guiitev. 31 Her ♦^cream- 
white mule. xUa Garden 5 Aug. iio/i A little Hollyhock 
with cream-white flowers. 1863 ♦Cream-wove [see cream- 
taut}. 3893 Haymarket Stores Caial. 387 Foieign note 
paper. Strong cream wove. 

Cream (krjm), v. [f. Ceeam sb,^] 

1. intr. Of milk : To form cream. 

3596 [see Chemung vil. si. b]. 3674 tr. ScJteffePs Lapland 
xxviii. 131 The Dairy-Maids fijst let themilkstand to cream. 
«4i Cempi. Pam. I^eee 1. ii. ng Strain your Milk into a 
rot.. put It in your Pans . , when 'tis creamed, skim it ex- 
«edmg clean from the Milk. x88x J. P. Sheldon Dairy 
t'amiingags The salient idea in the system is that milk is 
set in ice-watec to cream. 

b. trans. To cause or allow (milk) to form 
cream. 

*•??? ^oifetter A dvert, g June 3/2 It is better to cream the 
millc at the farm in small vessels. x886 All K Mound 14 
iS®’ - churn the milk instead of creaming it first. 

A.mtr. Of other liquids ; To form a scum or 
frothy layer on the surface ; to mantle, foam, froth. 

CX440 Promp. Porv.'soit Cremyn, orremyn, as lycour, 
spumat. 1598 Shaks. Merck. V, j. i. 89 A sort of men, 


whose visages Do creame and mantle like a standing pond. 
1610 W, Folkingiiam Ar/q/'.S'wwtf}/ 1. vi. 13 Some Foun- 
taines creame with a liquid Bitumen. 3769 Mrs. RArrALD 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 331 If it. .cream like bottled ale. 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton xx 291 The wine that was frothing 
and creaming in her glass. 

fig. 3840 Lady C Bury Hist. Flirt xxiv, My tempei 
chafed and creamed under hourly unkindness. 

b. with advb. extension, as down, up. 

1844 Talfourd Vac. Rambles i. vii. (1851) 94 The stream. . 
was seen creaming down a dark precipice. xUx Daily Tel. 
24 Feb., The tide creaming past us. 

! 3. To rise to the top like cream, nonce-use. 

1887 N. 4- Q, 7th ser. iV. 57/2 That a man must have 
creamed to the top by prosperity and success. 

4. traois. To skim the cieam from the surface of 
(milk). 

1727-33 Bailey vol. II, C*vam, to skim off cream. 1832 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. IL 205 The spoon, which had un- 
luckily been left, after creaming the milk for my tea. 

5. To separate as cream; fig. to take the cream 
of, take the best or choicest part of; to gather as 
the cream. Const, of. 

x6xs Crooke Body of Man 410 Nourished . . by a most pure 
and bright substance out of the separation of the bloud ; as 
if he should say, it is creamed as it were off from the bloud. 
3677 CUaelands Poems Ded. A. iv, Yet how many such 
Authors must be creamed.. to make up his Fuscaral 1704 
Swift T. Tub ix, Such a man, truly wise, creams off nature 
leaving the sour and the dregs, for philosophy and reason 
to lap up. 3836 Tait's Mag. III. 490 The picturesque table of 
matters whim my aunt creamed for us. X884 Sat. Rev. 15 
Nov. 621/2 It has been found necessary to cream the bat- 
talions now in England to make up the Nile expedition. 

6 . To add cream to a enp of tea, coffee, etc. 

3834 Mar. Edgei^ortm Helm xxxvi, He sugared, and 

creamed, and diank, and thought, and spoke not. 1850 
Chamb. fmL XIV. 194 [She] eieams and sugars as if her 
hands dallied over a labour of love. Mod. To cream tea. 
Oream, var. of Csamb, Sc., a stall, etc. 

Cream, to crumble : see Cbim v. 
Cream-clieese. A soft, rich kind of cheese, 
made of unskimmed milk enriched by the addition 
of cream ; a cheese of this kind. 

Jig Sometimes used as a type of extreme fastidiousness of 
taste, elegance of language or style. 

3583 Stocker Hist Civ. Warres Lowe C. ii. 53 b A 
pouude of Creame Cheese two Sous. 16x6 Surfl & Maskii. 
Country Fantie 65 With this Creame, to make Crearae- 
cheese, ordinarily accustomed to be sold in Summer 37^ 
74 Tucker Li. Hat. (1852} II. 493 An English gentleman 
may believe the world was made by chance, or the moon 
made of cream-cheese, if he pleases. 3848 Clough Bothie 
V, If the cream-cheeses he white, far whiter the hands that 
made them, c 3865 Ctre. Se. 1. 355/2 Cream-cheese is the 
richest. 


Crea’Ui-COlonved, a. Of the colour of cream, 
having a yellowish white colonr. 

3707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedds Com. Wks. (1700) 270 My 
Creara-colour'd Horse is yonder, 1859 Smiles Self-Help 41 
Wedgwood.. began to manufactuie. .cream-coloured ware, 
which acquired great celebrity. * 

Creamed (knmd),///. a. [f. Cbeam sb?‘ and 

V . -h -ED,] 

1. Having the cream formed or separated. 

3623 Wodroephe Marrow Fr. Tong. 211 (T.) Have you 
some creamed or curded milk? x66o Hexham Dutch Diet., 
Gezaende vtelck, creamed milke to make butter off. 

2. Made, flavoumd, or mixed with cream. 

^idlic Advertiser ii Mar. 3/3 Cieamed Apple-Pies. 
a 3809 Miss Seward Ae/4, Drinking creamed tea. 
Creamer (kri-moj). [f. Cbeam v. -i- -eb 1.] 

a. A flat dish for skimming the cream off milk, 
b. A machine for separating cream. 

3858 SuGwr St Farm, Itnplem 509 The creaming- 
dish-.xnade of china, and someUmes called the skimmer or 
creamer, is for taking the cream off. 3885 J. Long Brit. 
Dmry-FamUng 201 At Delft, .two creamers are workei 

Creamer, Oreamerie, -ry, var. of Cbameb, 
Crambbt, Sc., pedlar, etc, 

Cvesauevy (krrmeri). [f. Cbeam h- -ebt ; in 
sense 2 certainly, and in sense i possibly immedi- 
ately ad. F. crlmerie ] 

1. An establishment (often worked on the co- 
operative or joint-stock principle) in which butter 
(and cheese) is manufactured on a large scale from 
milk supplied by a number of producers ; a butter- 
factoiy. Also the work of such an establishment, 
the making of butter, etc. (First used in U. S.) 

1879 Awociated Daiiving : Creameries and Cream- 
ery, Butter, Cheese and Cheese-making.. lamo. pp. 74, 
Lancaster {.Pa.\ 1883 Chicago Times xS Apr., The cream- 
ery IS fast superseding the dairy in all thickly settled por- 
tions of the northwest, x886 Pall Mall. G. 10 Sept 4/3 
The introduction of creameries, or establishments for churn- 
ing the cream of the small farmers.. in Ireland. 

b. The produce of this industry, esp. butter. 

1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The cm rent makes of 

creamery [butter] are already beginning to show a good deal 
of glass flavor and color, 

c. attrib. 


i88a Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 2x3 A deal of knowledge 
^out this cre^ery business. 1886 Standard 24 May 2% 
J. ne etfortb of Canon Bagot to extend the creamery system 
m_ Ireland, _ have resulted in the formation of the Cream- 
eries ^socimiou of Ireland. Eight Creamery Companies 
have been affihated. r 

2, A name for a shop where milk, cream, butter, 
etc. are sold, and light refreshments supplied. 


(SiMMONDs Diet. Trade 1858 has Crenierie, a breakfast or 
refreshment house in French towns.) 

Crea*in-£rait. The juicy, cream-like fruit of 
a plant found in Sierra Leone. The name has been 
applied to an apocynaceous plant, Boupellia grata, 
which was believed to yield the fruit. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 214 The Cream fruit of 
Sierra Leone. i88a Garden 20 July 8^2 Roupellia Grata. , 
has been named Cream fruit by some botanists. 

Creaminess (krf mines), [f. Ceeamt + -nebs.] 
The state or quality of being creamy. 
x688 J. Smith Baroscope 31 Adulterated Quick-Silver looks 
somewhat dull, and is commonly crusted over with a kind 
of Cieaminess. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 1 . xxxiv. 287 The 
fresh creaminess of new stonework. 

Creaming' (kri mig), z/bl. sb. [f. Cbeam v. + 
-ING i.] The action of the veib Cbeam ; formation 
of cream or froth ; skimming off of the cream. 

3596 [see b. below]. 1831 Scott Abbot Introd., A kind 
of milk, which will not stand above a single creaming. x8W 
W. C. Russfll Death Skip II. 251 The creaming and 
foaming of the waters flung from the vessel's sides. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as creaming-dish, -pan, 
utensils used in the daii)r. 

3596 Spenser F. Q. vii. vi. 48 Some wicked beast unware 
That breakesinto her Dayr’ house, there doth diaine Her 
creaming pannes. 1858 (^See Creamer]. sHK All Y. Round 
14 Aug. 35 The old-fashioned shallow creaming-pan. 
Crea'ming, ppl. a. [f, as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
creams ; forming into froth or foam, mantling. 

3825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 227 His animal spliits are 
more bounding, more humorous, more ‘ creaming * (to borrow 
a metaphorfrom champaigne). x86x Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf. xli. The lieutenant filled the long-necked glass., with 
the creaming mixture. 

Creamometer (firlmp'mitsi). [f. Cbeam sb.^, 
after lactometer. In F. erhnombtre^ An instru- 
ment for measuring the percentage of cream con- 
tained in a sample of milk. 

1876 A. H. Hassall Food 4x4 The amount of cream is 
determined means of an instrument invented by the late 
Sir Joiseph Bonks, called a cieamometer, 3885 J, Long 
Brit. Dairy Farm. 72 The value of the glass creamometer 
is much regulated by its diameter being in accordance with 
its height. 

Creamy (kif-mi), a. [f. Cbeam sb?- + -t 1.] 

1. Characterized by, containing, or abounding in 
cream. 

36x8 Chapman Hesiod n. 333 Eat The creamy wafer. 1715 
Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Milk, When they are old, their 
Milk is not so creamy and it is drier. x86x L. L. Noble Ice- 
bergs yrg The milk was creamy, and the eggs fresh. 

2. Resembling cream in some quality : a. Of the 
general appearance or consistence of cream. 

3630 Markham Masterp, i. xiv. 38 If it be extraordinaiy 
white, and as it were, creamy, then it is a signe the horse 
hath weake veines. 2832 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters, Chorie 
Songy, Towatch the., tender curving lines of creamy spi ay. 
1842 A Combe Phys, Digestion (ed. 4) 289 A yellow residue 
of a creamy consistence began to flov/ from the wound, 
b. fig. Soft and rich, luscious. 
a 2625 Fletcher Q. Corinth ni. i. Your creamy words but 
cozen. 1780 Cowper Tahle Talk 510 Verse . . Without a 
creamy smoothness has no charms. 1859 Sala Gas-light 4 
D. ii. 18 His creamiest jokes are met with immovable stoli- 
dity, x86o O. W. Holmes Prof. Break/.-t, ii. (Paterson) 47 
A woman with a creamy voice. 

o. Cream-coloured; often as a qualification of 
white, yellow. 

_ The word has a connotation of richness or softness which 
IS absent itom cream-coloured. 

i&^filorisi's frill. 162 The Roses in pots attracted great 
attention ., Nemesis, fine rose; Belle Allemande, large 
creamy yellow. 1880 Vern. Lee Stud. Italy ii. 102 The 
thickest and creamiest paper. 1885 E. ks.'ooi.u Secret of 
DmUi 4 All around that temple cooed The creamy doves. 
Creance (krPans), Forms: 4 - 5 creaunoe, 

(6 -awnce, -aims), 5 - creance ; also (in sense 4 
only) 6 cryatmee, 6-7 -anoe, 7 cxeyance, crianoe, 
cryants, cranes. [ME. a. OF. criance (iith c.), 
corresp. to L. type credeniia, f. creant pr. pple. of 
creire L. credPre to believe. Cf. Credence.] 

+ 1. The mental action or condition of believing ; 
belief, faith, trust, confidence, credence, Obs. 

f 3380 Sir Ferumb. 1851 ftou scholdest leue )>y false 
creaunce, and belyue on heuene kynge. 1M3 Gower Coif. 
II. 366 £r Rome came to the creaunce Of Cristes feith. 
e 3450 Myrc 1788 And bydde hem say wyth fulle creawnce. 
1490 Caxton Howto die 3 To abyde and deye in the same 
cieance and byleue. 

+b. The matter of belief, the thing believed ; 
(one’s) belief or faith ; a creed. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 385 This maiden taught the creaunce 
Unto this wife, c 3430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) xoi 
This IS qure beleeve and creaunce. C1470 Harding Chron. 
Lxviir. xi, Foure .C. lordes, of Christes holy creaunce. 1669 
Ga^ fanseuisme 163 Not a creance or belief. 

*1* 2. Credit, reputation. Obs. rare, 

C1330 Owain 8 3 if he ben of gode^ creaunce, c 1380 Sir 
Feriimi, 358 If ))oa yknewe me ari^t, my doynge and my 
cieaunce, pou noldest profry me no for al pat gold of 
fraunce. 

i* 3, Comm. Credit, trust. To creance : on credit. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles rv. 17 Ne had creaunce Icome 
at pe last ende. .peyhad he drawe to J>e deuyll for dettepat 
peypwed. f 3460 Fortescue Ais. 4 Lint. Mon. v. (1885) 
1x8 He shall . . [buy] all pat is necessarie . . by creaunce 
and borowynge. 3496 Dives 4 Paup. (W. de W.l vil. xxv. 
314/1 Chapmen that selle to creaunce to let the byer from 
other chapmen. 
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4 . Falconry. A long fine line or cord attached to 
a hawk’s leash, by which she is restrained from 
flying away when being trained ; also used simi- 
larly to confine the game at which the hawk is flown. 

[So F. criance, a string to retain a bird dejieti. de creance, 
i. e. whose indications cannot yet be well trusted.] 

14.. SloMte RIS. 2721 Plut. xcv. C, How to use her 
when she will come redeley in the creance. X4S6 Bk. St. 
A Ibwns B iij b, Take the partrich owte of yowre bagge and 
ty it by the legge with a creaunce. Ibid. B vj a, Ye shall 
call the long lyne that ye do call youre hawke to Reclaym 
with : yowre Creaunce, what so euer it be. 1615 Latham 
Falconry (1633) 16 Draw her gently to you with your lure 
or cryance. 1891 Field 7 Mai 337/1 Her wing became 
entangled in the cieance, and she came to the earth with a 
thud. 

fiF- *^35 Chapman & Shirley Cliaboi i ii. No power flies 
Out of his favour but his policy ties A criance to it, to con- 
tain it still. 

+ to. Sometimes spell cranes, as if phtral. 

1598 Florio, Filagna, the cranes to lure a hauke with. 
1603 — Motitaigne i. xlii. (1632) 139 We commend, .a hawke 
for her wing, not for her cranes or bells. x6i6 Beaum. & 
Fl. Scorttf. Lady v, iv, Take off her Cranes. X685 Cotton 
tr. Montaigfie HI. 452 As a hawk takes his flight but still 
under the restraint of his cranes. 

t CreancCi S'- Obs, [a. OF. I^eawfertopromisie, 
engage, etc., f. creance : see above.] 

1 . intr. To pledge oneself to pay ; to take credit. 

c X386 Chaucer T. 289 We may creaunce whils we 

have a name. But goldles for to be it is no game. Ibid. 303 
Now gooth this Maichant..and byeth and creaunceth. 

2 . To pledge oneself, vow, plight one’s troth. 

c X477 Caxton yawn 07 b, Jason and Medea swore and 
creanced that they shold take eche other by mariage. 

Creanced anst), a. rare. [f. Cbbanoe sb. 
4 + -ED 2 .] Confined with a creance. 

X853 Bailey Mystic 33 Like mated falcons round their 
creanced young. 

’t' Creancer. Obs. Forms: 4 oreatmaour, 
-snre, cTeansure, 4-6 creauncar, crearLaseT, 5 
creancer, -syr, 6 -ser, -sier, 7 -sour, -sor, [ME. 
creaunsour, in Anglo-F. creanceour, a- OF. cre- 
anceor, f. creancer : see prec. and -o». The form 
in -er may repr. F, criancier [lath c. in Littre) 
from creatzee, corresp. to late L. credeniidritts.'] 

1 . A creditor. 

X38a Wyclie 2 Kings iv. i A creansnre cume, that he 
take my two sonys to seruen to hym. — Prov. xxix. 
13. c X460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lvn. Mon. v. 1x8 His creaun- 
cers shul alway grucche for lake of thair paymente. X607 
CowEL Jnterpr,, Creansour. .signifieth him that trusteth 
another with any debt. X708 Tennes de la Ley igd 
Creansor or Creditor. 

2 . One entrasted with the charge of another ; a 
guardian, tutor: esp. at school or college. (In 
med.L. creditor : cf. Du Cange.) 

\StaiHta Aiilaria (Bodley MS.\ Unusquisque scolaiis 
manens sub magistro, tutore, aut creditore.] 

X478 Poston Lett. No. 824 III. 237 Mycreansyr Mayster 
Thomas [at Eton] . . praythe yow to sende hym sum mony 
for my comons. c 1300 G. Vernon in Hist. MSS. Comm. 
I. 16 Mr. Grove, Fryncipall of Mawdelen Hall, the which 
is creanser unto me and my brothir. xgas St. Papers 
Hen. VIII, IV. 329TheBusshopofRosse. .iscreauncerand 
counsaillour to tbe saide Erie. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. 
Par. Gal. 13 The heyre . . vnder creansers & gouernours. 
[1833 Bloxam Register Magd. Coll, I. 59 'It appears about 
this time' viz. 1660 'there was a College order that the 
choristers etc should have Cransiers.'] 

t CveaiUt, a.^ Obs. Also creaunt. [In form, a. 
OF. creant believing, trusting, giving oneself up, 
2Dr. pple. of creire L. credSre to believe. But as 
OF. had only recreant in this sense, it is possible 
that creant is an abbreviated form of that word. 
Cf. Cbaveu.] 

1 . In phrases To yield oneself creattt, to cry (or 
say) creant'. To acknowledge oneself vanquished ; 
to surrender oneself to an antagonist. 

a X2a3 Ancr. R. 288 And leiS hire sulf aduneward, and 
buhS him ase he bit, and zeieS creaunt, creaunt, ase swowinde. 
c X3X4 Gzty Warw. (A.) 478 {1883) Ar ich wald creaunt jeld 
me Ich hadde leuer an-hanged be. c 2383 Coer de L. 5319 
On knees he fel doun, and ciyde Creaunt, For Mahoun 
and Termagaunt. But Seie Fouk wolde nou^t soo; The 
hedde he sraot the body froo. X377 Langl. P. PL B. xii. 
193 pe thef. .^elte hym creaunt to cryst on pe crosse and 
knewleched hym gulty. c X386 Chaucer Pars. T. l* 624 He 
that despeireth hym is lyke the cowarde Champion le- 
creaunt that seith creant with oute nede. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. eexliii, The knight ^overcome the clerk and 
made hym yelde hym creaunt of his false impechement. 

2 . Believing, orthodox, nonce-ttse. 

1833 Carlyle Cagliostro Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 124 The 
lives of all Eminent Persons, miscreant or creant. 

Creant (krz-ant), fl.2 rare. [ad. F. criant, or L. 
crednt-em creating, f. credre.'\ Creating, creative. 

X844 Mrs Browning Drama of Exile 24 We Sprang very 
beauteous from the creant Word. 

Crear, obs. form of Cbateb. 
t Crease, sb^ Obs, Also 5 crese, cres. [f. 
Cbease 0 . 1 ] =IrobeasejA 

c 14^ Promp. Parv. xoi Crese, or increse. . exeresceticia. 
X530 Palsgr. 210/2 Crease, encrease, renennes, atigmenta- 
turn, 1368 T. Howell Arb, Aniitie (1879) 19 The more 
it comes vnto the crease of yeres, The more it faylth. 
* 57 S ^rt of Pla7ittng 13 In the crease of the Moone, 

Crease (krfs), sbl^ Also 6 creaste, 7 creast. 
[Origin and early history unknown. 


Goes with Crease^®.*; it does not appear whether the sb. 
or the vb. had priority. In the sb, the spelling creast(e ap- 
pears in the x6th and 17th c., butperh. merely by confusion 
with crest, of which creast was a variant. The verb had 
fiom the beginning very frequently the form cress, which is 
the current form both of vb. and sb. in Sc. The spelling ea 
suggests French origin, as in cease, grease, lease, peace, 
please, etc. But no cognate_Fr. word has been found. The 
suggestions of connexion with Breton crease, wrinkle, 

or Ger. krans, MHG. Jeriis, must on obvious phonetic 
grounds be discarded,] 

1 . The line or mark produced on tbe suiface of 
anything by folding ; a furrow in a surface, such as 
is caused by folding ; a fold, wrinkle, ridge. 

tetpiX^n^Dodoens \i. xJ. 709 [Peach] a fleshy piilpe. in 
the middest whereof is a rough harde stone full of creastes 
and gutteis. 1663 _Hooke Mterogr. 83 In the little furrows 
or creases of my skin. 1665 Plul, Trans, I. 84 Having . . a 
hollow Crease cut Into it round about. _ x6rf J. F. Met - 
chant's Ware-ho. ao Wove so extream thick, that it frets in 
the creasts under Men or Womens cloaths. 1703 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4144/4 A . . Saddle Nag . . with . . a Crease on bis 
near Shoulder ^ a 1743 Swift (J.), An ivoiy knife, with a 
blunt edge . . which cut it even . . whereas a sharp penknife 
would go out of the crease, and disfigure the paper. 1863 
Miss Braddon Sir yasperlll. i. 3 Never mind the creases 
in that blue frock of yours. 

2 . Cricket. The name of certain lines scratched 
or marked on the ground to define the positions of 
the bowler and batsman. 

These are the bowling-crease, drawn in the line of each 
wicket, from behind which the bowler delivers the ball ; the 
return-crease, a short line at each end of the bowling crease, 
and at right angles to it, beyond which the bowler must 
not go ; and the popping-crease, a line in front of each 
wicket parallel to the bowling-crease, behind which the 
batsman stands to defend his wicket. 

' 1755 Gatne at Cricket 6 The Bowling-Creases must he cut 
in a direct line from each Stump. Ibm. 7 The Bowler must 
deliver the Ball, with one foot behind the Crease. 1849 
Lauas of Cricket in Crick. Meat. (1850) 53 The Popping- 
Crease must be four feet from the wicket and parallel to it, 
unlimited in length, but not shorter than the bowling- 
crease. X87S 'Stonehenge' SwA Sports ni. 1. i. § 3. 667 If 
the striker at his wicket go outside the popping crease the 
bowler may put him out. xSSo Bofs Own Bk. 105 Within 
the return-crease . . and behind the bowling-crease, the 
bowler must stand when he delivers the ball. 

H In the following, app. error for Cbest, 

3 . Arch. A curved or ridge tile; =Ceebt 6. 

1703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser 270 Crease . . These are 

such Tiles as are us'd to cover the Ridge of a House ; they 
being made., like a half Cylinder. X847-78 Halliwell, 
Crease, a curved tile. IVest. x88o fV. Cornwall Gloss., 
Crease, a ridge tile. 

4 . dial, ' The top of a horse’s neck ’ (Halliw.) ; 
= Cbe8 T 8. 

Crease, sb. 3 , Malay dagger : see Cbeesb. 

't Crease, 0-^ Obs. Forms: 4 creese, creesse, 
cresce, 4-5 crese, 5 cresse, crece, 5-7 crease, 
[app. aphetic form of acrese, Acobeasb, also found 
in sense of earlier encrese, Inobbasb, A direct 
formation from creiss- stem of OF, creistre to grow, 
is possible in some cases. J — Incbease 0. a. mlr. 

CX380 Wyclif .S'er/ff, SeUWks. II. 148 ] 7 e fame of Crist 
must creese. 1393 Gower Corf. HI. 276 He. .bad hem 
cresce and multiply. X398 Tbcvisa Barth. DeP. R, it. xix. 
(1495} 45 Alwaye as the trespaas. . creasy th, Soo the payne 
creasy th also, c x^Pallad. on Hush . i. 227 As fatter lande 
wol crece and thrive, c X440 Promp. Parv. 102 Cresyn or 
encresyn, accresco, 1347 Boorde Introd. Knvwl. 130 My 
anger, .creaseth more and more, 
to. trans. 

c 1473 Partenay 4262 Which ofte cressith hurt. 

Crease (krzs), 0.2 Also 6-9 cress. [See 

CEEASE jA 2 ] 

1 . trans. 'To malce a crease or creases in or on 
the surface of ; to wrinkle ; to fold in a crease. 

X388 T. Mellis Briefe Instr. F viij b, A leafe of paper. . 
cressed in the middes. 1394 Nashe Terrors ofNt. C iv b, 
The clearest spring a little tucht is creased wytb a thousand 
circles. X663 Hooke Microgr. 9 They double all the Stuff 
..that is, they cresse it just through the middle of it, the 
whole length of the piece. 1894 Galt Rothelan I. ii. viii. 
2X2 Seeing Sir Gabriel de Glowr cressing and cross-folding 
. .the broidered vestments. 1833 Kai^u Grimull Exp. iv. 

34 The clean abrupt edge of the fractures . . cieased 
their otherwise symmetrical outline. 

to. To cut deep furrows in the flesh (of mackerel, 
cod, etc.) ; to crimp. Cf. Cbeasing vbl. sb.^ 3, 
quot. 1883. 

2 . intr. To become creased, fall into creases. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Der. III. 106 ‘ The legs aie good 

realistically', said Hans, his face creasing drolly. Mod, A 
material that is apt to crease. 

3 . trans. To stun (a horse, etc.) by a shot in 
the ‘ crest ’ or ridge of the neck. ( If. S.) 

xSoy Pike Sottrees Missus. 11. X59 We fired at a black 
horse, with an idea of creasing him. X84X Catun H. Amer, 
Ind. (1844) II. xli. 58 We would try the experiment of 
creasing one [buffalo], which is done by shooting them 
through the gristle on the top of the neck, which stuns 
them so that they fall. 

Crease {Mining ) : see Cbazb sb. 3. 

Creased (krzst), ppl. a. [f. Cbeasb sb.^ and 0.2 
•b -ED.] Having a crease or creases 
X54S Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) X38 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whych men call hie rigged, crea.sed or 
shouldered heades. x66 $ Hooks Microgr 153 They [seeds] 
seem’d, .a little crees’d or wrinokled. 1730 Gray Poems, 
Long Story 68 Creased, like dog's ears, in a folio. 1865 


Morn. Star 24 Apr,, In a cieased coat and trousers (evi- 
dently their first appearance since last summer). 

Creased : see ChtAZED. 

Creaseless (krz'sles), a. [f. Cbeasb sb.^Jr 
-LEsa.] Without creases. 

1832 FrasePs Mag. XLVI. 164 A creaseless cap, 1883 L. 
Wingfield . Rowe I, iv. 63 How transcendent a neck- 
cloth I Spotless, creaseless, awfuL 

t Crea'sement. Obs. rare. In 6 cresment. 
[f. Cbeasb 0.1 -b -meet.] Increase, augment ation. 

^ 1392 Wyhlev Artnorieiji Lurcking sparke in hept straw 
inclosed. Feeling winde quicke life of cresment blowing. 

Creaser (krz" sar). [f. Cbeasb 0.2 + -eb 1.] One 
who or that which creases ; spec, applied to various 
mechanical contrivances for making creases, 
giooves, or furrows in iron 01 leather, for creasing 
the cloth in a sewing-machine, etc. 
t Crea'siug, vbl. sb.'^ Obs. [f. Cbeasb 0.1 -b 
-IKG ^.] Increasing, increase, growth, 

X398 Trevisa Ba? th. De P, R. vii. Ixiv. (1495! 279 Lepra 
mesylry. hath the begynnynge of tbe veynes, and full 
cresynge without the vwnes. 1387 Golding De Alornay 
XIV. (1617) 21 1. X629 Mabbe tr. P'otueca's Dev. Contempl. 

235 Her [the moon's] ordinarie creasings and wanings. 

Creasing [krrsig), (wW.) sb^ Also (in sense 2) 
creesing. [f Cbeasb 0.2 and j 3 . 2 ] 

1 . The action of the verb Cbeasb ; production of 
creases or wrinkles ; also quasi-rozzer. = Cbeasb j 5.2 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 9 The reason of which creasing we 
shall next examine .. the cieasings 01 angular bendings.. 
become the more perspicuous. 

2 . Arch. (See qiiots.) Cf. Crease sb.^ 3. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract Builder, Tile-creasing, two 
rows of tiles fixed horizontally under the coping of a wall, 
for discharging rain-water. X874 Knight Diet. Mech,, 
Creasing, a layer of tiles forming a corona for a wall. X876 
G'nxux Archit. 11. in. § 13. 700 Parapets., finished vdth 
double plaintile creesing. 

3 . attrib. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Creaser, Creasing tools . . 
may be set in the jaws of a creasing-swage. Ibid., Creas- 
ing Hammer, a narrow, rounded-edge hammei, used for 
making grooves in sheet-metal. XB83 Fisheries Exhtb. 
Catal. X97 Mackerel splitting and reaming or creasing 
knives. 

t Creasing, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Cbeasb 0.1 -b 
-11^0 2.] Increasing; yielding inci ease. 

XS92 WvRLEYj^rzwritf 116 With thiiftie hand the creas- 
ing jearth none store. 

Creasote, vaiiant form of Cbeosote. 

Creast, obs. f. Crest, Cbease. 

Creasy (krPsi), a. [f. Cbeasb jA 2 -b-Y.] Full 
of creases. 

1838 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of Norlaw I, 168 Chairs . . 
covered with chintz . , which did not fit on well, and looked 
creasy and disorderly. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 747 The 
babe . .lear'd his creasy arms. 

II Cre'at. Obs. [F. criat, ad. It. crecdo foster- 
child, alumnus (cf. Sp. criado seivant) L. credtus 
offspring, child, subst. use of credtus pa. pple. : see 
Ckeate pa. pple."] (See quot.) 

xmo-6 Bailey (fohol, Creat (with horsemen) an Usher to 
a Riding Master, or a Gentleman educated in an Academy 
of Horsemanship, with Intent to qualify himself for Teach- 
ing the Art of Riding the great Horse. 

Great, create sb . : see Cbeaget. 

Creatatole (kxzif''tab’l), a, [f. Cbeate 0. -b 
-ABLE.] That can be created. 

X67S CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 862 The life of the Soul 
..is only creatable and annihilable by the Deity. X848 
Tails Mag, XV’._643 jCapital is not creatable by statute. 
Creatal (kisi?“tal), a. nonce-wd. [see -al.] Of 
or belonging to creation. 

1837 Gosse Creation x8z It is their natal, or rather (to 
make a word) their creatal day. 

Crea'te, ppi- a- Also 4-6 cre'at. [ad. L. 
credt-us, pa. pple. of credre to produce, make, 
create.] Created, •j’!. ^ pa. pple. Obs. 

c 1393 Chaucer Scogau 2 Statutes . .That creat were eter- 
nally todure. ctt^BOTs.'SBScuB.Abs.^Lim. Mon xiv,Whan 
such a counsell is ifully create and estableshed. 1349-62 
Sternhold & H. Quieunque unit. Of none the Father is, 
ne made, ne creat, nor begot. 1390 Shaks- Mids. N. v. L 
412 And the issue there create, Euer shall be fortunate. 

2 . as adj. arch. 

X477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1632) 62 A create 
perfection. 1349 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly Mijb, 
Whether it he . .a create or an uncreate thyng. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cohler (18431 21 Any meat’ Eiu or Bmium. 1^3 Cary 
Dante, Inferno ni. 7 Before me things create were none. 

Create (krz'iei't), 0. Also 6-7 creat ; pa. t. 
5-6 creat(e, 6 Sc. creatt ; pa. pple. 4-6 creat(e. 
[f. crecU- ppl. stem of L credre : see prec. 

The early instances are all of the pa. pple (=L. creatiu. 
It. create), or the pa. t. ; creadp continued a true pple. to 
c 1600, but already in 15th c. it varied with created, and in 
i6th c. we find the present create, with pple. creaimg, etc.] 
1 . trans. Said of the divine agent : To bring into 
being, cause to exist; esp. to produce where no- 
thing was before, 'to form out of nothing’ (J,). 

c X386 Chaucer Pars- T. y 144 Al be it that God hath 
creat [3 MSS. created] al thing in right ordre. 1398 
Trevisa BartJu DeP. R. 1. (1495) 6 The creatour . . fro the 
begynnynge of tyme creat . . the creature . . of no thynge, or 
of no mateie precedent. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 189 
Wherefore poetes feyne hym . . to haue create men of stones. 
1483 CtxioK Gold. Leg. »3/a [He] that had created alle the 
world. 1326 Pilgr. PetfllN. de W. 1331) aox b, He create 

146 - fl 
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St infuded tliat noble soule. 15^ Coverdale Gett. 

In y» begynnynge God created^auen and earth. 1591 

i AS. I Poet, JEaerc., Liijb, Praise him for that he creat 
ath The heauen, the earth, and all, x6ii Bible Ps. 11. 10 
Create in mee a cleane heart, O God, 1644. 'iilit.roii Area/. 
(Arb.) 52 Wherefore did he creat passions within us ? 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxxi. 190 To say the World was not 
Created . . is to deny there is a God. xSSa Max Muller 
Seh Ess, ti88i} IL x.Y._395 And the gods consulted a second 
time how to create beings that should adore them, 
b. -with complemental extension. 

2390 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. ii. 39 Are you a god? would 
you create me new? idrt Bible Isa. Ixv. 18, 1 create leru- 
Salem a reioycing, and her people a ioy. 173a Pope Ess. 
Mim I. 148 And what created perfect? i86a F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Sysf. 143 God created man a moral creature. 
C. aisol. 

259* Davies Itmnort. Sonl vii, (17141 46 To create, to God 
alone pertains. 1667 Milton P. L, vii. 606 To create Is 
greater then created to destroy, 1851 Ruskin Stones Vett. 
(1874) I. App. 381 It is only for God to create without toil. 

2 . gen.^ To make, form, constitute, or bring into 
legal existence (an institution, condition, action, 
mental product, or form, not existing before). 
Sometimes of material works as fig. of i. * 
iSga Wbot tst Pt. SymSol. § 46 D, A constitutiue Instru- 
ment creating, .whereby any estate, propertie, power or 
obligation, not hauing any essence or being before, is 
newely raysed and created. x6ia Davies IVhylrelaitd, etc, 
Q.), With power to create a manor, and hotd a court-baron. 
1679 Drydex Troilus^Cr. Prol. 8, 1 found not, but created 
iir.st the stage. 1697 — Viiv. Georg, iv. 205 Thus make 
mey Kings to fill the Regal Seat; And thus their little 
Citizens create. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 336 The 
word heirs is not necessary to create a fee simple. 18^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 345 Those towns where wealth is 
created and accumulated. 1834 Ronalds Chan. Teclmol. 
(ed. 2) I. 22s It is always necessary, before lighting the fire 
in the stove, to create a draught by heating the chunney. 
b. absol. 

*75 JS. Sheridan Pref., The imagination, .becomes 
suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has created 
or adopted. xSjx Brewster Newton (1855) II, xxvii, 400 
The inspired genius which creates. 1852 Robertson Serin. 
3rd Ser. xii. X47 The mason makes, the architect creates, 
c. Of aa. actor : To be the first to represent (a 
part or r 61 e), aud so to give it its character. [F. 
creer tm rSle ; see Littre, Hatzfeld.] 
x88a Stevenson Nts. (1884) 314, 1 have created 

. . more than one_ important r6le. z88a Standard 24 May, 

Madame Christine Nilsson,. at the Royal Italian Opera 
■ create BoLto’.s Opera Meiistofele. 

3 . To constitute (a personage of rank or dignity) ; 
to invest with rank, title, etc. ComtK to create a 
peer, to create a man a peer. 

f *4^ FoRTCscuE/lfa. 4- Dim. Hon. ix, Hugh Capite.. 
TOch tho was the myghtieste subgett off Ffraunce, and ther- 
fore weate and callid Dnx Ffrancise. X49S Act 11 Hen.VlI, 
a 3S Preamh., The Kyngis Grace, .created hym Duke. 1368 
Grafton Chron. II. 347 During the which [Parliament] he 
created two Dukes, a Marques and five Erles. 1611 Shaks. 
Cy>««. V. V. 20 Arise my Knights 0’ th' Battell, I create you 
Companions to our person. 1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 34/1 The Ephori were first Created about the sixth 
piympi^. 1:1670 Wood Life (1848) 51 He was . . created 
tach. of arts. 1771 Goldsm. Hist, Eng. III. 374 Edward 
Hyde , . was now created a peer by the title of lord Qaren- 
<ton. 1874 Short Hist. ii. 103 Opposition came from 

A whom Henry had created to enforce his will. 

A To cause, occasion, produce, give rise to (a 
condition or set of circumstances). 

*S?9 Shaks. Hen, V, iv. i. 264 O Ceremonie..Art thou 
ought dse but Place, Degree, and Forme, Creating awe and 
feare in other men? 1667 Decay Chr. Piety Q.) Dif- 
ficulties of their own creating. 1709 Hearne Collect, (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. 185 ’Tis only fit to create Mirth. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xii. 190 She failed to create any profound 
impression. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk, 1, 1. i. n Posi- 
tion and climate create habits. 

CreSited (krx|^*‘ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. -p-ed.] 
Brought into being by an agent or cause, esi. a. 
Made or formed by the divine power, b. Consti- 
tuted of a certain dignity or rank, 

1667 Milton P. L, hi. 703 But what created mind can 
comprehend Thir number? 1784 Cowper Task v. 586 He is 
h^d In silly dotage on created things. Careless of their 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 428 A newly 
crated Marshal of France, the Duke of Noailles. 

Hence Cxea'teduess. 

Sergeant 35 Their very Createdness 

and Finitness entitle them to defectibility. 1836 Faber 
VreaUir ^ CreahtreXo i. (1886) 13 The double sense of His 
createdness (to coin a word) is not in 

alL their thoughts. 

Greater, obs. f. Creature. 

Creatic (Tm,3e-tik), a. Alsokr-. [f. Gr. Kpitts, 
*KptaT- flesh + -10.] Of or pertaining to flesh. 

x8ai d-tfc. Eex. s.y. Nausea, Creatic nausea, [that] 
proceed by the sight of, or the attempt to eat, animal food. 

Creatine (krf-atain), Also kre-. [f. Gr, upkas, 
*«p€ttT- -(- -INE.] An organic base, CiHaNgO,, 
discovered in 1835 ^7 Cbevreul in the juice of flesh. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 49/a Osmazome contmns a 
peculiar substance, to which he [Chevreul] has given the 
name of creatin . . Creatin is solid, inodorous, insipid iSri 
[ see Creatinine]. 1838 Thudichuk „6 Creatine is 
wesent in the bipod and urine of man and animals. xSoa 

?'’«atm,aorystalline body. .supposed 
ta De chief form^ in which nitrogenous waste matter 
leaves the muscle on its way to become ureas 

Creatingf (kr^i^’tiq), vll. sh. [f. Create v. + 
-ING The action of the verb Cbbatb. 


x6o3 Shaks. Lear i. ii. 14 More composition . .Then doth 
. .Goe to th' creating a whole tribe of Fops, a 17x5 Burnet 
Own Time Concl. (R.), The creating of so many malcontents. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jmls. II. 93 The god-like 
attribute of creating. 

Crea'tiug', ppl. a. [-ing 2.] That creates. 

16x1 Shaks. Wtnt. T. iv. iv. 88 Great creating Nature. 
1810 Southey Kehania x. iii. The will of the Creating Mind 

Creatinine (krzise-tinsin). Also kre-. [f. 
Creatine + -ink.] An alkaline crystallizable sub- 
stance C4 H7 Nj O, a normal constituent of urine 
and of the juice of muscular flesh. 

1831 Carpenter hfan. Phys. 443 By the action of strong 
acids, kreatine may be readily converted into kreatinine. 
1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 383 Creatinine crystallizes in 
colourless prisms. 

Creation (krf|£**j3n). [a. F. criatim (14th c, 
in Littre) or ad. L, crcaiion-em, n. of action f, 
credre to Create.] 

1 . The action or process of creating ; the action 
of bringing into existence by divine power or its 
equivalent ; the fact of being so created. 


X wtui present at ms nrst creacion. *520 j'zigre I'erjm ^ W. 
de W. 1331) 15 b. From the cieacyon of the worlde vnto this 
tyme. x6w Locke Hunt. Und, ii. xxvi. § 2 As when a 
new Particle of Matter doth begin to exist . . which had be- 
fore no Being; and this we call Creation. 1736 Butler 
Anal. I, V. Wks, 1874 I. 92 That mature state of life, which 
was the end of his [man’s] creation. 1830 Lyell Priuc. 
Geol. I. 399 The creation of a new lake, the engulphing of a 
city, or the raising of a new island. 1838 Mansel Sanepton 
Led, u. (ed; 4) 33 We can think of creation only as a change 
in the condition of that which already exists. 

"b. absol. The calling into existence of the 
world ; the beginning, as a date. 

XS93 Shaks. Liter. 924 From the creation to the general 
doom. 1663 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. ii. § 9 Could Noah 
then be ignorant of the Creation, and the fall of man 7 1665 
Sir T. Herbert (1677) 370 As if all India was theirs 
by title from the Creation. 1B31 Brewster Newton (1855) 
II. XVI. 100 The account of the creation in Genesis. 

gen. The action of making, forming, pro- 
ducing, or bringing into existence. 

x6oa Shaks. Ham, iii. iv. 138 This is the very coynage of 
your Braine : This bodilcsse Creation extasie Is very cun- 
ning in. X769 Blackstone Comm. iv. 420 The creation of 
estates tail. 184x^4 Emerson Ess., Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 
14s In^our fine arts, not irmtation, but creation, is the aim. 
x86o TvNDAtL Glac^ i. xxvii. 216 Down these we swept , , 
usually accompanied by an avalanche of our own creation. 
*867^ Bright Sip. Amer. ag June, "The creation of that 
opinion which has made slavery hateful. 

8. The investing with a title, dignity or function. 
X460 Capgrave Chron. 297 This Alisaunder graunted . , 
plener remission in the first day of his creacion. 149X Act 
7 Hat, VII>c. 16 §7 The creadon of your seid submet into 
the Erie of Surrey. i6ai Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Cam- 
den) 93 That the LL. of the newe creacion may be brought 
into the House, eache by a other LL. X720 Ozell Vertofs 
Eom. Rep. I. vi. 323 This restless . . People . . required 
Decemvirs, and we consented to their Creation. 1848 
Macaulay Hist^ Kng, 1, 520 The Tory party had always 
been strong among the peers. It. .had been reinforced . . 
by several fresh creations. 

4 . concr. That which God has created] the 
created world ; creatures collectively. 

Lord qfCreaiionsm&n : see Lord. 
i6ri Bible Rom, viii. aa For wee know that the whole 
creation^ groaneth. 1638 Sir T. Brownc Hydriot, i. 
Which, m fourty dayes swallowed almost mankinde and 
« ''‘“S creation. x6p7 Dbyoen Virg. Georg, iii. 722 

A Plague did on the dumb Creation rise. 1723 De Foe Voy. 
■nnnd JV Trld (1840) 280 This vast tract of land, .is a fruit- 
ful. .part of the crearion. 1751 Johnson Rambler No, 17s 
y 13 A race with whom . . the whole creation seems to be at 
war. X783-94 Blake Songs Innoc., Cradle Song 18 All 
creation slept and smiled. 

6. An original production of human intelligence 
or power ; esp. of imagination or imaginative art. 

*6oS Shaks. IIcKb.n. i. 38 Or art thou but A Dagger of 
the Mind^ a_ false Creation, Proceeding from the heat- 
oppressed Brame ? 1709 Pope Aw. Cr//. 493 The treach'rous 
colours the fair art betray, And all the bright creation 
fades away! 1813 Shelley Q. MctbY-a. 62 Fancy’s thin 
creations. x86a Merivale Rom. Emp. (i 865) IV. xxxiv. 130 
Lugdunura was a new creation of the Roman power. x888 
Child A«y. 4 Ee, Pop. Pall, III. v. cxvil. 42/2 Robin 
Hood is absolutely a creation of the ballad-muse. 

6. Comb., 10.% creation-day \ creation money, an 
annual payment by the Crovm to a newly created 
peer. 

1667 Milton P. L. vs.. 556 Beasts, whom God on their 
Ration-Day Created mute to all articulat sound. 167X F. 
Phillips Reg. Necess, 434 The Dukes and Marquesses a 
greater annuity or Creation money. 1878 Stubbs 

Const. Hist, III. 436 The earl's creation money, twenty 
pounds, was a substitute for the third penny of the county 
. .and the retention of this payment probably suggested the 
bestowal of creation money on those who were raised to the 
newer ranks of peerage. Hid. III. 526. 

Creational (krf|tf’'j3nal), a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-AL,] Of or pertaining to creation. 

(^82x1 p.xy, You'l admire 
admirable Creational work. 
!e53note. Nor. , can any ' creational 
law wluch does imt fill up these voids.. make any difference 
in the character of those phenomena, ^ 

Creationism Ckrs,f «-j3niz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-ISM.] A system or theory of creation: spec. a. The 
theory that God immediately creates a soul for every 


human being bom (opposed to traducianisni) ; 
b. The theory which attributes the origin of matter, 
the different species of animals and plants, etc., to 
* special creation ’ (opposed to evolutionism'). 

Buck tr. Hagenbach's Hist, Dacir, II. i The theory 
designated Creationism . . was now more precisely defined. 
X872 Liddon Elem. Relig, iii. 102 The other and more gen- 
erally received doctrine is known as Creatlonisnu Each 
soul IS an immediate work of the Creator. 1880 Gray Nat. 
Sc. ^ Relig. Sg The true issue as legards design is not be- 
tween Darwinism and direct Creationism. 

Creationist (krf|^‘-Janist). [f. as prec. + -iST,] 
One who believes in or advocates creationism. 

X839 Darwin Life 4 Lett. II. 233 What a joke it would 
be if 1 pat you on the back when you attack some immova- 
ble creationists . 1882 Farrar Early Chr, I. 463 The verbal 
controversy between Creationists, .and Traducianists. 
Creative (krzie^-tiv), a. [f. Create ». -i- -ive.] 

1 . Having the quality of creating, given to creat- 
ing ; of or pertaining to creation ; originative. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. (iBoBl II. 3x7 This Divine, 
miraculous, creative power. 1743 W. Thompson Sickness 1. 
(R.) Creative bard [Spenser] . . expand thy fairy scenes, 
CX730 Shenstone Ruin’d Abbey 332 Heav’n's cieative 
hand. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. 164 There is no trace of 
creative genius or originality in his character. 

2 . Affording the cause or occasion of, productive 

1803 Med. ynil, IX. 272 Injmies . . unattended by any 
symptoms creative of alarm. 1837 Ht, Martiheau Soc. 
Amer. III. 130 Laws and customs cannot be creative of 
virtue : they may encourage and help to preserve it ; but 
they cannot originate it. 

Creatively (kr*|^i-tivli), adv, [f. prec. -i- 
In a creative manner. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1858) 186 That is in ail cases the 
primary thing for him, and cieatively determines all the 
rest. xSyt B. Taylor (18731 II. 111. 171 All in vain 
doth Speech Fatigue itself, creatively to build up forms. 

Creativeuess (krfj^-tivnes). £f. as prec. -b 
-NESS.] Creative quality or faculty, 

1S20 L. Hunt Indicator No. 36 (1822) I. 204 Such must 
be the .. creativeness of their fancy. 1874 Sayce Conipar. 
Philol. iv. 161 The rich creativeness . . which distinguishes 
the older Aryan dialects. 

Creatophagons (krfiat^'fagos), a. [f. Gr. 
Hptas flesh + -ipay~os eating -b -OUS. Cf, F. crialo- 
phage (also erSophage)^ = Cbeophagous. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I Creator (krz’i^iToj), Forms: 3-4 -ur, 3-6 
-ure, s-jr -our, 4-5 -oure, 4- -or. [ME. and 
AF. creatour, -7«'=0F. creator, -nr, -our, later 
-eur, of learned or liturgical formation, ad. L. 
credtdr-em. The pop. OF. word was creere, criere^ 

1 . The Supreme Being who creates all things. 
(In OE. scieppend) 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 111/174 For-to semi is creatour. 
<2x300 Cursor M. 1119 (Cott.) J?ar-wit com our creature 
Ixi.r. creatour] For to spek wit bat traiture. C1386 
Chaucer and Nun’s T. 49, The creatour of euery crea- 
ture. EX489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxv. 133 God, my 
^ete creatour. a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon cxxii, 436 
Prayse be to our lorde god my creature, z6xx Bible Isa, 
xl. 28 The Creatour of the ends of the earth. 2667 Milton 
P. L. X. 486 Him by fiand I have seduc’d From his Creator. 
xMx Ruskin Mnnera P. (1820) 4 Human nature, as its 
Creator made it. 

2 . gen. One who, or that which, creates or gives 
origin to. 

*S79 Fulke Heslein’s Pari. 134 We haue learned of their 
owne writers . . that a Priest is. .the creator of his creator. 
2598 B, JoNsoN Ev, Man in Hitm. ii. ii. Translated thus 
fiom a poor creatuie to a creator ; for now must I create an 
mtolerable sort of lies. X64X Milton Ch. Govt. 1. v, Since 
M thus appears that custom was the creator of prelaty. X64X 
R. Brooke Eng. Episc. i. vii. 33 Winchester was not the 
first that . . piofessed such universal Obedience to his 
Creator the Pope. j8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) HI. 456 If 
me creator of the use had a fee simple in the land. xByi 
^NDALL _i?Vvig7H. Sy. (1879) II. xiv. 350 Just as little as 
the Voltaic battery is the animal body a creator of force. 

Hence Crea-toress= C reatress. 

*^•7 f^tm. Rev. VII. 331 note, Luonto-Luonot, Na- 
ture, the Creatoress, Kawe’s wife. 

Creatorship (krzV‘‘t3j;Jip). [See -ship.] The 
condition or function of a creator. 

1862 i'. Hall_ Hindu Philos. Syst. 211 In truth, agree- 
ably_ to their views, Brahma has neither creatorship, nor 
omnismence, nor omnipotence. 1878 Scribner^ s Mag. XV. 
817/1 The idea of creatorship is universal. 

Creatress (krz’iJ^’tres). Also 7 -isse. [fem. 
of Creator : see -ess.] A female creator. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. m, viii. 10 As her creatresse had in 
charge toner ordain’d. 16x6 T. Tuke Treat, agst. Painting 
57 Yet IS she her owne cieatrisse. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diaiy 6- ApW. Sept,, The all-devouring flames, .in consum- 
ing her [Evelina, the novel] would nave preserved her 
^eatress ! 2835 Singleton Virgil I. 72 Minerva too, 

Crmtress of the olive. 2892 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept, 6/11 
And yet, as happens so often in the case of dramatic suc- 
cesses, the palm lemains with Mdme. Doche, the creatress 
of the part. 

II Creatrix (kn'i 3 'triks); [L. creatrix, fem. of 
credlor.] 1, == prec. 

, *595 Barnfield Sonn, x. 8 His limbs (as their Creatrix) 
her imbrace. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. 39 Perkin 
..returned to his Lady Patronesse and* Creatrix. 2793 
Coleridge Trans. Grk. Ode, Wisdom, the Creatrix. 188a 
L. Oliphant Land of Khemi v, 259 The worship of the 
divine creatrix Isis. 
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+ 2 . attrib. or adj. Creating, creative. Obs, 

*®77 Gale Cri. Gentiles II. iv. 272 The Creatrue Essence 
of God. The Divine Creatrix Essence. 

Creatur, obs. f. Cbeatube, Cbeatob. 
Creatural (krrtiural), a. [f. Cheatube + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to creatures ; of the nature of a 
creature or created being. 

164a H. Mobe St»i^ of Soul II. i. II. XXV, That common 
condition Of every vxtall centre creaturall. 1681 Glahvil 
Sadducismus ii. (1726) 463 They . . in no wise are creaturid, 
but purely Divine.^ tSsd J. Gilbert Chr. Atojieni. iv. 
(1852) gz In proportion to the deuces of creatural capacity 
to acquire knowledge. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Lam in 
S^ir. iV. viii. (1884^ 270 Man in his creatural life. 

Hence f Orea-turalized ppL a., made creatural. 
id49 J. Ellistone tr. Belunen’s M ^ isi . ii. § 55 The formed 
creaturaliz'd Elements within us. 

Creature (krrtiiii, krrtjai). Forms ; 3-5 
creatur, -our(e, 3- creature, (4-5 creater, ora- 
ture, cryatur(e, 7 creture) ; (also dial, or colloq. 
7 crytur, 8 creeter, eretmc, 9 creatur, crater, 
critter, -lur ; see also sense i d). [a. F. creature 
(lithe ), ad. L. creatura thing created, f. ppl. stem 
of credre to Cbb.me : see -UBB.] 

1 . Anything created ; a created being, animate or 
inanimate ; a product of creative action ; a creation. 

a 1300 Cursor Jit. 417 (Cott.) Ho fordestend tuin creature 
\Fairf. creatours] to serue him in jxat halt ture. 134a Ham* 
POLE Pr. Cause. 547s Godes creatures sere. . AIs he son and 
he mone and he sterns. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 87 Of 
which [jc. God] that every cieature Hath his being and his 
nature, a 1400 Rood (1871) 148 pe Cros is a cold crea- 
tour. 1534 Tindale 2 Cor. v. 17 Yf eny man be in Christ, 
he is a newe creature. im 8~9 (Mar.j Bk. Com. Prayer 
128 b, These thy gyftes and creatures of bread and wyne. 
XS95 Shaks. yohn iv, i. lai Fierce fire and iron , . Crea- 
tures of note for mercy-lacking vse.s, x6^ R. Brooke Eug. 
Episc. II. vii. 121 Light was one of the first Creatures. 
1683 Brit. Spec. Fref. 3 Affirming the most High and 
Sacred Order of Kings.. to be a meer human Creature. 
1783 CowFER Let. to J. Newton, The first boat or canoe 
that was ever formed, .was a more perfect creature in its kind 
than a balloon at present. 1856 Miss Winkworth Touted s 
Life 4- Semt. xxvii. (1857) 39S Dress, jewels a pleasant 
abode, and other transitory creatures. 1878 Hooker & 
Ball Morocco 274 The gentian and saxifrage.. and the 
other bright creatures that naunt the mountain tops. 

•f* b. The created universe ; creation. Obs. 
rt 1300 Cursor M. 328 (Cott.) For-pi es godd, als sais 
scripture, Nan elder ban his creature. 138a Wyclif 2 Pet. 
iii. 4 So alle thinees lasten fro the higynnynge of creature. 
(ri44g Pncocit KePr. 480 Sithen the Fadris dieden alle 
thinges lasten fro the begynnyng of Creature. 1533 Cover- 
dale a PeA iii. 4 Euery thinge contynueth as it was_from 
the begynninge of y^ creature. i6zz Bible Rem. viii. 19 
For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sonnes of God. 

o. Applied, after i Tim. iv 4 (‘ every crea- 
ture of God is good’), to food and other things 
which minister to the mateiial comfort of man; 
usually in phr. good creature. 

16x4 Bf. Hall Recoil.^ Treat, zm Those that come to 
their meate as to a medicine . . shall be sure not to joy too 
much in the creature. 1658 Whole Duty Man viii. § 12. 72 
Waste, .of the good creatures of God. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters I. 170 Tea, snuffi and many other useful creatures. 
1763 T. Hutchinson Mist. Cot, Mass. Bay I. 107 The good 
creature tobacco. x8ax Lamb Elia, Grace before Meat, We 
were put to it to reconcile the phrase ' good creatures ', upon 
which the blessing rested, with the fare set before us. 
d. humorous. Intoxicatmg liquor ; esp. whisky. 
The ‘ Irish’ pronunciation is represented by the spellings 
cratur, crater, crathur, etc. 

\e 1570 Pride ^ Lowl., The creature [wine] of the proper 
kinde Was good, though use oflenden therewithal!. 1604 
Shaks. OtJu ii. iii. 313 Come, come, good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well vs’d.] 1638 Penketiiman 
ArtacktJios, K iij, The moderate use of the Creature, and 
sparing Dyet, which is very little practised. ifiM Dryden 
Amphitryon iii. i. My Master took too much of the creature 
last night, axfids Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 298 
They would .. tiple and smoake till they were over- 
taken with the creature. 1758 Smollett Ct. Fathom 
(1784) 32/2 The German . . never went to bed without 
a full dose of the creature. X77*_R. OvMSSS Spir.Quix. 
VII. ii. (D.), He seems to like a bit of the good cretur as 
well as other folks. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 386 His . . 
followers . . take a little ‘ crathur ' , x888 Stondaraz^ Aug, a 
Says he, ’ Maggie, have a drop of the Cratur 

2 . A living * creature ' or created being, an animate 
being ; an animal ; often as distinct from ‘ man '. 

/>i3oo Cursor M. 1839(0011.) pat was na cieatur in Hue 
patmoght to grund or reche orriue. £'1385 Chaucer Z-. 
G. W. 2164 Ariadne, There dwellede cryatur non Save 
wilde bestes. 1x1400-50 AlexaniUr 5534 How many kind 
of creatours pat in pe cole duellis. 2503 Hawes Examp. 
Virt. ii. 23 Euery beest and lyuynge creature. 1590 
Sfenser F. Q, I. lii. Commeth drow.sie night, When 
every creature shrowded is in sleepe. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VII. 506 A Creature.. not prone And Brute as other Crea- 
tures, 2721 Bailey, Cat, a Creature well known, xjjas 
Pope Ess, Man iii. 172 ‘ Go, from the Creatures thy in- 
structions take.' 2878 Huxley Phystogr. 79 On introduc- 
ing a living animal into the air, the creature was sufifocated. 

b. In U. S., esp. applied in rural use to cattle. 
2698 Prov. Laws Mass. Act 10 Will, III (Bartlett), The 
owners or claimers of any such creatures [/. A swine, neat 
cattle, horses, or sheep], impounded as aforesaid, shall pay 
the fees, etc. 2822 J. Flint Lett. Anter. 94 She told us fur- 
ther, that travellers commonly hire a creature (a hors^at 
her house. 1853 Felton Fam. Lett, xxvii. (1865) 249 The 
upper story, .occupied by. .the family, and the rooms below 
by the animals, or as a Yankee would call them, the 


critters. iSfio Bartlett Did. Amer. s.v., ‘The creatures 
will be put into the pasture to-day.' 2870 Lowell Anung 
my Bks. ist Ser. (1873) 285^ He used the word ‘creatures' 
for kine, and the like, precisely as our farmers do now. 

3. A human being ; a person or individual (as in 
‘ every cieature in the room *). Common in the 
phrase ‘ our fellow-creatures [So F. crSaUtre,'\ 

C1300 K. Alls. 6948 Creatuie with him non nas Bote the 
treowe Perdicas. 2377 Langl. P. Pi. B. x. 364 Euery 
cristene creature shulde be kynde til other. 2495 Act zi 
Hen. yTI,c.^y Preamb., Your seid Suppliaunt is as.. re- 
pentant as any creature may be. 0x533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xxxii. 99 He was sore abasshed when he coude fynde no 
creature. 2594 Shaks. Rick. HI, v. iiL 200 , 1 shall dispaire, 
there is no Creature loues me. 2752 J oknson Rambler N o. 
mi P 4 Scarcely a creature would come near them. 2796 
Jane Austen Pride 4r Prej. iii. She was the only creature 
in the room that he asked a second time. 2837 Newman 
Par. Senn. (ed. 3) I. L i To make sinful creatures holy. 

b. With qualifications expressing (d) admira- 
tion, approbation, affection, or tenderness (some- 
times playfully) ; (b) compassion or commiseration 
(sometimes with a shade of patronage), 

£1290 S. Eug. Leg, 1 . 50/134 Swueh a creature ase he [St. 
Edward] was. c 2300 St. Margarete 270 Eni so holi crea- 
toure. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. itq A ful comely creature, 
treuth she hi3te. 2604 Shaks. 0th. iv. i. 194 The world 
hath not a .sweeter Cieature. x6io — Tetnp. iii. i. 25 No, 
precious Creature, I had rather cracke my sinewes. X71X 
Steele Spect. No. 113P 3 Abeauliful Creature in a Widow’s 
Habit sat in Court. 2846 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid 
Life (1888) I. vi. 186 However, the dear creatures did what 
1 asked them. 2883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow 11 . 39 The best 
creature in the world. 

2530 Palsgr. 210/2 Creature, a povre soule, creature. 

R. Langdale Wiltin Yorksh, Archxol. yml. XI. 417 
To Barbarey her doughter. .beinge a lame creatur. 1642 
Brome yoviall Crew ni. Wks. 1873 III. 398 Your Wor- 
ships Charity to a poor Crytur welly starv’d. 2719 Di! Foe 
Crusoe (1840) 11 . viii. 192. I was the most disconsolate 
Cieature alive.^ 2870 E. Peacock Rolf Skirl I. 107 ‘ Can 
you tell me which of the poor old creatures it is 7 ’ 

c. Expressing reprobation or contempt. 

(Originally with qualifications as in b, but at length used 

alone = creature of a kind which one foi bears to specify.) 

0x400-50 Alexander zy^ pe caitifeste creatour [v.r. 
creatur] pat cried was euire. 01533 Do. Berners .JYwix 
xxxiii. 103 A more fouler and hydeons creature was neuer 
sene. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II. v. lii. 17 And from the cqm- 
mon’st creature plucke a Gloue. i6ox — yul. C. i. i. x 
Hence home, you idle Creatures. 27x2 Steele Sped, No. 
410 r I Decent Dresses being often affected by the Creatures 
of the Town. 1735 Pofe Prol, Sat. ga The creature’s at his 
dirty work again, 2752 Johnson Reunbler No. 294 f s To 
lose his time in attending to the creatures on the stage. 28x3 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. X. 475 The creatures who 

f overn at Cadiz appear to feel no such interest. x888 M. 

loRRis Claverhotue ix. 154 Though the Duke was a weak 
creature, his position was strong, 

4. fig. That which is produced by, or owes its 
being solely to, another thing; a result, product, 
or offspring ^anything. 

2652 Hobbes Leviath. i. xii. 53 Nothing else but crea- 
tures of the Fancy. 2662 Petty Taxes 32 Both ships and 
garments were the creatures of lands and mens labours there- 
upon. 1746-7 Hervev Medit. (1828) 203 Nor are these 
miseries imaginary only, or the creatures of a groundless 
panic. 2854 Brewster More Worlds xvi. 247 In support 
of these theories he adduces the zodiacal light, itself a crea- 
tuie of theory, 28a Sir J. Pearson in Law Times Rep. 
LIII. 382/a Ibe railway and the rights of the railway are 
the creatures of the Act of Parliament. 

5. One who owes his fortune and position to a 
patron ; one who is actuated by the Avill of another, 
or is ready to do his bidding ; an instrument or 
puppet. [So F. creature, said in this sense to be 
from It.] 

2587 Golding De Moma^ x. 239 When they [kings, etc.] 

g iue any man a qualitie which he had not afore they terine 
im their Creature, as hauing made somewhat of nothing, 
in respect of the qualitie wherewith he was indued. 1603 
Knollbs Nisi. Turks (2621) 246 In their roomes (he] placed 
other his owne creatures, 2607 Shaks. Tivwn i. i. 116 This 
Fellow heere, Lord Timon,this thy Creatuie, By night fre- 
quents my house. 2699 Burnet 39 xxiv. (1700) 265 The 
See of Rome did., dispose of the best Benefices to their own 
Creatures and Servants. 2762 Hume Hist. Eng, (1806} IV. 
liv. 268 Sir Francis Windebank . .was a creature of Laud’s. 
1874 Green S>lu>rt Hist. vL 327 He [Wolsey] regarded 
himself and proclaimed himself simply as the creature of the 
King. 

fig. a 2704 T. Brown Praise of Wealth (2730) 1 . 84 To be 
the creature or servant of Justice and Nature, 2862 Sir B. 
Brodie Psydiol, Inq, II. iii. S3 We are but the creatures 
of circumstances. 

0. Comb. a. appositive, as creature -delights, 
-god, -good-, b. attributive (‘of, pertaining to, 
connected with creatures’), as creature competi- 
tions, attraction \ o. objective genitive, as creature- 
worship, ‘love. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Lave xi. (1700) 56 All creature-com- 
petitions would then be. .impossible. 1665 T. Mall Offer 
of F. Help g6 O mortifie self-love and creature-love. 2672 
Flavel Fount, of Life ii. 4 The best Creature-delights . .are 
mixed. 2678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. 472 Injoyning Crea- 
ture-worship. .with the Worship of the Creator. Ibid. 551 
The yeFFijToi fleoi, that is, the Creature-Gods. x68g P. Henry 
Diaries ^ Lett. (1882) 364, He is both Jachin and Boaz too ; 
our creature-props are neither. 2738 W esley PsaBns (zyds) li. 
17 No Creature-Good dost thou desire. i8a6 Jay Christian 
Contempt, ii. 56 Another prevention is to be found in crea- 
ture attraction, and worldly cares. 

d. oreature-oomforts, material comforts (such 
as food and clothing). 


cniicnE. 

2659 [see Comfort sb. 7]. 1670 Brooks Wks. (2867) VI. 

261 With plentiful store of all creature-comforts. 2850 T. 
A. Trollope Impress, of Watui. xviii. 281 Toulouse . . [is] 
abundantly supplied with all the creature-comforts of life. 

Creature, obs. f. Cheatob. 

Creaturedom (krz-tiiudam). [See -DOM.] The 
domain or lealm of creatures. 

2884 J. Parker Apost. Life III. 345 [This] distinguishes 
human life from ail other creaturedom below it. 

Creaturehood (krf-tiiuhud). [See -hood.] 

The condition of a creatuie. 

iMa Miss Cobbe Peak <fD. 280 To a.ssume that immor- 
tality and creaturehood are compatible. 2884 Academy 
6 Sept. 148 Is it material substance or creaturehood ? 

Crea'tureless, a. rare-^. [See -less.] 

Without a creature (or creatures). 

a 2631 Donne To Countess oj Record Poems (1633) to8 
God was alone And creatureless at first. 

Creatureliuess (krz-tiiuliues). [f. next + 
-ness.] Creaturely state or quality. 

2854 Trench Sytum. N. T. xlii. (1876) 245 The acknow- 
ledgment . . of creatureliness, of absolute dependence, of 
having nothing, but receiving all things of God. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. vr. vi. 233 This . . process which 
seeks . . to transcend humanity and creatureliness. 

Creaturely (krPtiiuli), a. [f. CaEATUBE-h 
-LY ].] Of, belonging to, or proper to creatures ; 
of the nature of a creature. 

i6Sa J. Sparrow tr. Behind s Retn, Wks., Afol. com:. Per- 
fection 114 In the Creaturely humanity of Christ. 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. 473 Sensible Objects, and Creatuiely 
Foims. 2752 Law Spirit of Love 1. (z8z6) 29 Every crea- 
turely spirit must have its own body. 2872 Liddon Elent. 
Relig. iv. 15s The conditions of creaturely existence. 2879 
R. Flint Anii-theistie Th. viii. 301 The perversity of the 
creaturely will, 

Creatureship (krPtiiuJip). [See -ship.] The 
state or condition of a creature. 

2643 R. O. Maids Mart. v. 33 His glorification alters not 
his Creatureship. 1685 Cave Serm. 10 (T.) The laws of 
our creature-ship and dependance. 0 2848 R. W. Hamilton 
Rem, ^ Punishm. viii, (1853) 364. 2872 Browning Pr. 

Hohenst, 179 Varied modes of creatureship abound. 

Crea'turisiu. [See -ism.] A theory which 
ascribes qualities of a creature to God. 

1866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex, xx. 7 It is imposed to 
pantheism, naturalism, creaturism, or the applying of the 
name of God to the creation or any part of it, or dealing with 
it as if it belonged to a creature. 

Crea’turlst. [See -ist.] One who ascribes 
the qualities of a creature to God. 

2656 Trapp Comm, Matt, vii. 18 He denied the human 
nature of Christ to be a cieature, and called those that 
thoi^ht otherwise creaturists. 
t Crea'turize, v, Obs. [f, Cebatueb + -ize.] 
Iratts. To make into a creature, to invest with 
creaturehood. Hence Crea’turizing vbl. sb. 

2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, This., -wovild of the two 
rather Degrade and Creaturize that Mundane Soul. Ibid,, A 
Monstrous degradation of that third hypostasis of their Trini- 
ty, and little other than an absolute creaturizing of the same, 
Oreaiznee, -aunt, etc., var. Cbeance, etc. 
Creave, Creavis(e, obs. ff. Ceeb, Cdatpish. 
Creaze (Mining) : see Cbazb sb. 3. 

Orebe, obs. f. Cbib sb. 

Crebri- (krrbri), combining form of L. crebet 
frequent, closely placed, as in Cxebxloo 'state a. 
[L, costa rib], having closely-set ribs or ridges ; 
Cxebrlsu'lcate a. QL. sulcus furrow], having 
closely-set furrows, 

in Webster (both words), 

+ Cre'britude. Obs. rare ~ “. [ad. L. crebri- 
tndo frequency.] -^next. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio), Crebritnde, frequency, oftenness. 
Crebrity (kirbriti). rare, [ad. L. crebritas, f. 
creber, crebrum frequent.] Frequency. 

2656 Blount Glossqgr., Crebrity^ a multitude, oftenness, 
manifoldness. 2707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- Watch 40 The 
crebrity of the Pulse. Ibid, 137 Join’d with Languor, Cre- 
brity, and Smalness. 2740 Stukeley Stonehenge 20 [The 
stone circles] by the crebrity and variety of their intervals, 
i* Cre'brotlB, a. Ohs. rare, [f, L. crebr-um 
frequent + -ous.] Frequent. 

C1600 J. Leach in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 74 The 
crebrous phatne of your clemencie. a 2679 T. Goodwin 
H. Ghost I. i, Stirred up by crebrous and frequent acts. 
Crece, var. of Cbease Obs,, increase. 

II Cr^cbe (krej), sb. [F. criche (in 13th c. 
creschf)=^'Sr. cripta, trepcha. It. greppia-.—'R.orst. 
creppia, a. OHG. kripja, krippa, Cbib. Cf. 
Cbaich.] a public nursery for infants ; an insti- 
tution wnere the infant children of poor women 
are taken care of while their mothers are at work, 
or in hospitals, etc. 

288a Contemp. Rev. Jan. 50 No such creche should^ be 
allowed to exist except under direct Government inspection. 
Mod. Newspaper, The Creche and Infant Home at Stepney- 
causeway is a. public nursery for infants. The institution 
provides entirely for some 30 infants, whose mothers are in 
hospitals or convalescent homes. Besides these, from zoo 
to ISO are left dailyhy their mothers while at work, a charge 
of 20 a day being made for each child. 

[Creche, erroneous f. Cboche v., to hook in.] 
Crecket, obs. f. Cbicebt. 

Credal: see Cbbedal. 

Creddil, creddle, obs. and dial. ff. Cradle, 
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OBEDIBLY. 


Crede, obs. f. Cbeed : var. of Cbeb. 
Credence (krrd&s), sb. Forms : 4- ore- 
dence ; also 4-5 credancoj 5 -aimee, -ans, 5-6 
-eiis(e, (6 cradeimce, creddence, -ens). [a. F. 
cridenci or ad. med.L. credentia believing, belief, 
f. credSre to believe, etc. : see -ence.] 

1 . The mental action of believing or accepting 
as true ; belief. To give ci'edence to : to accept 
(a statement, etc.), or accept the statement of (a 
person, etc.l, as true; to belie\’e, credit. 

Wyclif Isa. Prol 226 To 5yue credence to goodis 
bih^t. 1430 Poston Lett. No. 14 1 . 30 My clerke, to wham 
I preyyow to gyue feith and credence touchant this matier. 
*S »9 Rasteli, Pastyme Brit. (1811) 109 A man of lyght 
credence beleuyng euery furst tale. i6ia T. Taylor Covvn. 
Tihu lii. 2 Thou maist not giue credence to so slender a. 
tutimony. 1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 436 A new printed 
Bill of a famous Physitian. .shall gain more Credence than 
the most learned Lecture. iy86 Burke W. Hastings'^\:&. 
18^ II, 204 Instructions, to which it seems credence was 
to he myen. *879 Dixon Windsor II. v. 46 Charles had 
given nim credence as a man of truth, 
b. That which is believed ; a belief. 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xvii, Grey-hair’d eld A super- 
stitious credence held. 1856 Dote Logic Chr. Faith 1. i. 36 
The strife and conflict of opposite credences. 

t 2 . Trust, faith, confidence in, reliance on (a 
person or authority). Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 249 He may best a man beguile In 
whom the man hath most credence. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
^tr. (W. de W. 14951 1, viii. 13 a/i We haue credence in 
God. Hall Ckroti. 242 Who soner deceiveth then 

he to whom moste credence is attributed 7 

f 3 , The condition of being worthy, or of being 
held worthy, of confidence ; trustworthiness ; 
credit, repute. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf, II. gg That swevens ben of no credence. 
c 14M Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 Wyse men and men of 
Medence of >ase cuntreez. 1487 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 12 § 2 
They shall not be in his Favour, hut taken as Men out of 
Credence *531-* Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 4 [They] shall 
neuer after be in any credenccj nor their othe accepted* 
1685 F , Spence Medici^ g8o He dispacht away a rnan 
of Ci^edence to negociate ivitn. them. xZzz Mrs. Nathan 
LafigreatJk HI. ita Henrietta almost doubted the credence 
of her senses. 

t b. Comm. = Credit 9. Obs. 

15®®'*^ Dunbar Tidiugs^^ Sisswu 34 Sam is put owt of 
his possessioun ; Stun herreit, and on creddeiis dynis. 1514 
Ltt.\xy %\rrot. EccLMtnu I. App, iv. 7 At the receipt of 
[their wages] they pay for meat and drink, .had and ob- I 
tmned upon their credence. 1548 Hall Chroiu 212 b, The 
Merchaunt should stande in adventure, both of losse of 
stocke and credence. 

t 4 . Something, usually a document (see b), 
wMc^ gives claim to credit or confidence ; cre- 
dentials ; transf. the message with which a mes- 
senger or embassy is entrusted. Obs. exc. as in b. 

7 « 1400 Merte A rih, 444 pow arte fulle servyde . . Of cun- 
dit and credense, kayre wnene the lykes. X470-85 Malory 
Arthurs, 11, Whan tliemperour Lucyus had wel vnder- 
^onde theyre credence, he was sore meued. 15.9 More 
Dyaloge L^Wks. 105/1 A frende of myne sent ones vnto me 
a secrete sure frende of his, with certayne credence to be 
declared vnto m& 1849 Milton Eikon. 184 The King 
(piestion d of the Embassadors thir Credence. *663 Cowley 
Pindar. Odes, PlaguK Egypt iii, If from some God you 
come.. What Sign, what Powers, what Credence do you 
bring? *795 Southey Joan of Arc \. loi That with such 
credence as prevents delay, He to the King might send 
me. 


b. Letter of credence : a document commending 
tbe bearer to confidence ; a letter of recommenda- 
tion or introduction, 

C1330 R. Brunhe Chron, (1810) 258 pis letter of credance 
schewed. i4«* Poston Lett. No. 385 II. 5 Suche tyd- 
ynM as my Lady of York hath by a lettre of credens, 
*S 4 " Hall Cwron, 228 He delivered to the kynge, letters'of 
credence, .which willed the king to geve credite and perfait 
**^34 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 123 Sir 
Robert Sherley had the Kings Letter of Credence or Fir- 
man to testifie the truth of it. 1711 Lotid. Gas. No 4821/3 
He [an envoy] carries Letters of Credence with him. x86o 
Motley (*868) I. viii. 493 Grafigori then asked for 

a written letter of credence. 

1 6 . (One’s) charge, trust, care (to which a thing 
js committed). Obs. 

* 53 t) sB b, Spirituall talentes, 
whiche our lorde hath deputed to our credence. 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLK tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. ii. {1887] 13B To commend 
lyfe and gudes vnto the credence and custodie of the yland- 
men. 

1 6 .^ The tasting or * assaying ’ of meats formerly 
practised in a royal or noble household as a pre- 
caution against poisoning. Obs. 

Nurture 1195 in Baiees Bk. (*8'68) 
*96 Tastynge and credence longethe to blode & birth 
royalle. Ibid. 1199 Credence is vsed, and tastynge, for 
orede of poysenynge. 

fb. A ‘company’ of seweis or arrangers of 
dishes at table. Obs. 

*486 Bk. SU Albans F vij a, A Credens of Seweris. 
f 7 , A side table or sideboard on which vessels 
and dishes were placed ready for being served at 
table. Obs. [Cf. med.L. credentia ' fTiM Cange), 
It. credenza (Floiio), F. credence (Cotgr.).] 

.1^5 Jewm I^. ApoL (1611) 377 While the Pope is yet 
sitUne at the Table, the noblest man within the Court.. 

D brought to the Pope’s Credence to giue him Water. 
1834 Beckford Italy II, 323 A buffet, or credence, three 


stories high. [188a Shorthouse J. Inglesant II. vii. Below 
and beside these were credenzas and cabinets,] 

8. Eccl. In R. C. and Anglican churches : A 
small side table or shelf on which the eucharistic 


elements are placed previous to consecration. 

[1646 Prynne Canterh. Dootne 123 Lo here in this place 
and chapel you have . . a Credentia or side-table.] 1841 C. 
Anderson Anc. Models 130 On one side there should be a 
niche or credence to hold the elements before the oblation. 
*845 G. A. Poole CImrdies xL 1*4 The introduction and 
use of tbe credence are now becoming common in new 
churches. 1885 Catholic Did., In ancient times when the 
oblations were presented by the faithful during Mass, there 
was not the same necessity for the use of a credence, 
b. attrib., as credence-shelf, -table. 
i8af Rees CycL^ Credence table. .A small table placed on 
the right hand side of the high altar in Roman Catholic 
churches, for thepuipose of holding several articles made 
use of in the service of the mass. sl^%Ecclestologist\I. 56 
A Fenestrella with Credence-shelf. *880 Yorksh. Archseol. 
Jrnl. X. 556 The recess was pa-obably for a credence table 
to a chantry. 

t Cre'deXLCej »• Obs. rare. [f. prec- : cf. the 
parallel OF. crianeer, f. cr£ancef\ irans. To give 
credence to, believe, credit. 

igaa Skelton Why not to Cotirt 439 In credeiisyng his 
tales, 1563 in Stiype Ann. Sef. I. xxxiv, 381 Neither the 
certificate, .nor the indictment.. are to be credenced. 

Credencive (ku'demsiv), a. rare. Also ore- 
denaive. [£. credence, app. with a vague feeling 
of analogy to defeiuive, offensive, apprehensive, 
and the like.] Disposed to give credence ; ready 
Lo believe. Hence Crede'nclveueBB. 

1864 T. Nichols 40 Years in Atner. II, 89 The strong 
credensiveness of the American character. 

tCre'dency. Obs. rare. [See -bnot.] = 
Cbbdbnoe sb. I. 


1648 Gage West lud. xix. (1655) 146 Credency to what 
any base Spaniard shall inform against them. 

Ii Oredenda [krfde’nda), sb. pi. Also 7 in 
Anglicized form credends. [L. credenda (things) 
to be believed, neut. pi. of credend-us, gerundive 
of cred-ere to believe.] Things to be believed; 
propositions forming or belonging to a system of 
belief; matters of faith. (Opposed to agenda, 
things to be done, matters of practice.) 

Z638 Chillingworth Rel^. Prot. i. 41 Those points of 
Faith, .which were meerely and purely Credenda, and not 
Agenda. 1641 Sie E. Dering Si. on Relig. 20 Nov. xiv. 
63 There is a great difference , . between the Agends and 
the Credends of a Christian. X768-74 Tucker Li, Nat, 
1852) II. 32s There never yet was a people of philo- 
sophers., their credenda being too,. speculative for vulgar 
comprehension. *841 Miall Noncottf. I. 481 Is the power 
of sweeting the credenda of the nation to be vested in the 
civil mMistratef 

Credent (krz-dent), a. {sb.) rare. 

1 . Believing, trustful, confiding. 

*6oa Shaks. Have. t. iii. 30 If with too credent eare you list 
his Songs. xSooSin P. Francis in Parr's Whs. (1828) VII. 
194 All my credent faculties deseit me . . when I am called 
upon to believe [etc.]. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. ySnetd 247 

We lend credent ears. 

b. as sb. One who believes ; a believer. 

*638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. § 29 That opinion 
which you would fain induce your credenis unto. 

t2. a. Having credit or I epute; b. credible. 

1603 Shaks. Meets, for M, iv. iv. 29 My Authority beares 
of a credent bulke. 1611 — Wini. T. i. ii. 142 Then ’tis 
very credent, Thou may'st oj-ioyne with something. 

Hence Cxe'dently adv., believingly. 

*832 Carlyle Ess. (1872) IV. 227 To have heard credently 
that such exist 


Credential (kr*de-njal), a. and sb. [f. med.L, 
credentia (see Chedencb) + -ai. (A cridentidlis 
in med. or mod.L, may be the immediate source.)] 

A. adj. Recommending or entitling to credit or 
confidence; usually in phr. ^credential letters =■ 
‘ letters of credence ’ ; see Cbedencb sb. 4 b. rare. 

*S *4 Instruct, to Pace in Strwe Eccl. Mem. 1 . App. 
xiii. After the . . deliveraunce ot his letters credentials. 
ti 64 S Howell Lett. (1650) I. 467, *695 Kennett Par. 
Anttq. ix. 377 The Eail keeping the credential papers for a 
proof of the Conspiracie. 1788 Gentl. Mag. LVIII. i. 
79/1 The Baron de Thugut has presented his credential 
letters as Envoy Extraordinary. 1826 De Quincey Les- 
ji»g;Wks. XII J. 292 This very sceptre, .as the credential 
distinction of Mercury. 

B. sb. (Usually in j6/.) 

1 . pi. Letters or written warrants recommending 
or entitling the bearer to credit or confidence; 

* letters of credence ’ ; a letter of recommendation 
or introduction ; esp. one given by a government 
to an ambassador, or envoy. 

«i674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. ix. (1843] S 9 o/a The queen 
regent . . sent Montrevil . .with credentials to the king, as 
well as to the Parliament. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 33 1* 3 
I ® if!r^ take a Footman without Credentials from his 
last Master. *787 Mad. D’Akblay D iary Sept., The whole 
delivering his credentials to the King in state. 
1835 Macaulay Htr/. Eftg, IH, 710 An Envoy ExtrRordi- 
nmyfrom Savoy. .proceeded.. to London [and] presented 
hts credentials in the Banqueting House, 
b. in sing'. 

*7S6 Johnson Lett, to Lewis Paul 12 Mar., A short letter 
tor me to show m a kind of credential. *8x5 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desi, XII. 238 Lord Fitzroy Somerset ought also to 
have a credential to enable him to act here. xBga Cony- 
BEARE & H. St, Paul (X862) n. xxvii. 473 He probably felt 


that Timotheus might need some more explicit credential 
from himself than a mere verbal commission. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Meat. i. i. 38 The Miracles of our 
Saviour and his Apostles, the Seals and Credentials of the 
Truths they delivered. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 339 There 
stands The legate of the skies ! His theme divine, His office 
sacred, his credentials clear, i860 Whittier Qu^er 
Alumni xxxvi. No loneer they need Credentials of party 
and pass-words of creed, 
b. in sing. 

16& tr. AmyraUusf Treat, cone. Relig. i. i. 12 Light 
carries it’s credential in it’s natural splendor. 1877 Mozley 
Univ. Seme, ii. 40 The superiority of the virtues is no cre- 
dential to the motive. 

Credibility (kvedibi-Kti). [ad. med.L. credi- 
bilitds, f. credibilis Ceediblb : cf. F. credibility 
(Academy’s Diet. 1694).] The quality of being 
credible ; an instance or case of this. 

*594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ii. iv. § 1 (1843) Sith the ground 
of credit is the ci edibility of things credited; and things 
are made credible either by the known condition and quality 
of the uttei er, or by the manifest likelihood of truth which 
they have in themselves. 1659 Pearson C 7 ‘eed(xi^g) 4 "The 
ci edibility of objects, .is distinguishable, .according to the 
different authority of the testimony on which it depends. 
1663 Jer._ Taylor Fun. Semt. Alp. Brantiutll, If this be 
not sufficient credibility in a matter of fact . . then we can 
have no story credibly transmitted.. Then we may be as 
sure that Chnst . . is already risen as all these credibilities can 
make us. *797 Bewick Bnt. Birds (1847) I. p. x, The extra- 
01 dinary powers of the gizzard would exceed all credibility, 
1883 Frouoe Short Stud. IV. ii. iv. 220 Christianity, .rests 
on the credibility of the Gospel history. 

Cre’dibilbze, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. crSdibil-is 
CBBDIBLE+-IZB ; c,i. utilize, mobilize f\ irons. To 
render credible. 

c 1819 Coleridge in Rem. (1^61 II. 211 Even the word 
‘again ’ has its credibilizing eitoct. 

Credible (kre’dib’l), a. Also 5 credeable, 
5-6 credyble, 6 credabull. [ad. L. credibilis 
worthy to be believed, f. cred-fre to believe : see 
-BLE. Also in 15—1 6th c. F. croidible, credible 

1 . Capable of being believed ; believable : a. of 
assertions. 

c *374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. iv. 124 A 1 be it so bat ]>is ne seme 
nat credible Jiing perauentare to somme folk. 1430 Lyog. 
Chron. Troy wYifTho moitall harme..That is well more 
then it is credible. 1594 [see Credibility]. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. i. ii. 7 Than right reason makes that which they 
say, appear credible. 1708 Ferriar Varieties of Man in 
Illnstr. Sterne 211 Who had the fate to be disbelieved in 
every credible assertion. 1883 Froude Short Stud, IV. i. 
xi, 1X2 When the falsehood ceased to be credible the system 
which was based upon it collapsed, 
b. of matters of fact : with impersonal const, 

Z526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 165 b. And it is to sup- 
pose, & credyble to byleue that, etc. 2563 Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 52 Some would make it seeme credible, that of 
vapours and Exhalations.. a calfe might be made in the 
clouds. 1653 CoGAN tr. Pinids Trav, xlix. 195 No 
news could be heard of her, which made it credible that she 
also suffered shipwrack. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. vi. (1700) 8r 
It is not all credible that an Imposture of this kind could 
have passed upon all the Christian Churches. 

2 . Worthy of belief or confidence; trustworthy, 
reliable : f a>- of information, evidence, etc. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf. HI. 170 Among the kinges in the bible 
I finde a tale and is credible Of him. Poston Lett. No. 7 

I. 25, 1 herde. .no maner lylcly ne credible evidence. 1513 
More Rich. Ill Wks. 37/z This haue 1 by credible informa- 
cion learned. x6oi Shaks. Alls Well 1. 11. 4 So tis reported 
sir.. Nay tis most credible. 163a Lithgow Trav. iv. (168a) 
139 It is holden to be so credible as if an Oracle had spoken it. 

b, of persons. (Now somewhat arc/t., exc. in 
‘ credible witness ’ or the like.) 

1^8 Sir j. Paston Lett, No. 814 III. 222 Any suche 
credyble man mswe, iff he wyll, wytnesse ther-in with me. 
x5oz Arnolds Chron. (1811) 125 Fromysing feithfully in the 
presence of credyble persones. 1550 Crowley Last Trump. 
*37o_ 'Though the euidence be plaine, and the accusats 
credible. ^zjSyx J. Webster Meiallogr. iii. 40 Observations 
from credible Authors. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) 

I. Pref. zz Which I noted down from the mouth of credible 
persons. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 473, I have been 
informed by a credible person that [etc.]. 

1 3 . Ready, willing, or inclined to believe. Obs. 
c X420 Chron. Vilod. 1087 fuse men weren credeable of 
Seynt Edus godenasse, C1440 Lydg. Secrees 1060 Nat 
lyghtly to be Credyble To Talys that make discencion. 
1623 CocKBRAM II. A iiij b. One too much Beleeuing, Cre- 
dufytes^ Credible. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xv. 217 
There is a fair way laid open to the credible of such objects 
attested and revealed with such circumstances, 
f 4 . Haying or deserving credit or repute ; of 
good repute, creditable, reputable. Obs. 

1631 Milton Let. in Wks. (ed. Birch 1738) I. 4 To which 
nothing is mole helpful than the early entring into some 
credible Employment. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xxix. 191 
He is in good estimation and lives in a credible way. 1712 
Arbuthnot John Bull ii. iii, Agoodcredibleway of living. 

Credibleness (kre-dib’lnes). [f. prec. + -ness.] 

= Cbedibiuty. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) a If. .they, .have no manner 
of conformity with any credibleness of matter, a 1691 Boyle 
Wks, (177a) I. 435 (R.) The credibleness of a good part of 
these narratives has been confirmed. 1696 tr. Du Monfs 
Voy. Levant 73 The credibleness of this Relation. 
Credibly (kre’dibli), adv. Also 5 credyble, 
5-7 -ebly, 6 -ably, 6-7 -iblie. [f. CEEDiBiiE-h 
-lY 2,] In a credible manner ; so as to be believed ; 
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on trustworfliy authority. ( To be credibly informed 
s=to receive ci edible information.) 

1486 C’tess of Oxford in Four C. Eng. Lett, 7 For as 
moche as I am credebly enfourmed. 1548 Hall Caron. 163 
He beyngof his approche credibly advertised, by his espials. 
163a Lithgow Trav. x. (1682) 4m They also at the si^t of 
each new Moon (I speak it credibly) bequeath their Cattel 
to her Protection. 1671 J. Webstdr Metallogr. xii. 172 It 
is credibly written of Kelley, that he transmuted Gold into 
Puicksilver. 173a Berkeley ..4 teyJ/jr. n. § 26, 1 am credibly 
informed that Jesuits, .are admitted into their clubs. 1873 
F. Hall in N. Y. Nation XVII, 304/2 A letter which he 
very credibly states that you declined to admit into your 
columns. 

Credit (kre-dit), sh. Also 6 credyt(e, -ytte, 
oreadyte, 6-7 oredite, -itt(e, 7 creadit. [a. F. 
cridit, 15 th c. ad. It. credilo belief, trust, leputation, 
ad. L. crediius, -uni, pa. pple. of credSre to trust, 
believe. The pa. pple. neuter creditum was used 
in L. itself as a sb., in sense of ‘ thing entrusted to 
another, a loan ’.] 

1 . Belieij credence, faith, trust. Ti> give credit 
to : to believe, put faith in, credit. 

*S4*~S Brinklow Lament. (1874) 109 Yf ye will geue no 
credjtte to it. 1376 Fleming PanopL Epist. 193 My, .fore- 
warning watchwordes were counted unworthy credite. 1610 
Shaks. Temf, 11. i. 58 Therarietyof it is.. indeed almost 
beyond credit. 1674 Allen Danger o/Enthus. 13 To pro- 
cure Credit to it by many Signs and Wonders. X781 Gibbon 
Decl. j* Fall III. 58 Charges like these may seem to deserve 
some degree of credit. i86a Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iii. 
48 To give entire credit to whatever he shall state. 

•f* 2 . The attribute of being generally believed or 
credited ; the quality or reputation of being worthy 
of belief or trust ; trustworthiness, credibility (of 
persons, statements, etc.), Obs. or merged in 5 b. 

1574 tr. Marlorats A^udips 37 So euident an assurance 
of rewarde (if he bee of credite that hath promised it). 1381 
J. Bell H addon's Atisw. Osor, 408 The creditt of which 
opinion I see not how it can be of any force. 1653 Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trent. 2 Purchas, a Wnter of good credit here in 
England, gives this testimony^of my Author. 1696 tr. 
Du Motifs Voy. Levant 108 This. .Absurdity, .destroys the 
Credit of the Story. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amendedm. 
284 He is contradicted by other authors of better credit. 
173a Hume Ess. 4- Treat. (1777) I. 259 The abstract philo- 
sophy of Cicero has lost its credit. 1847 Emerson Repr, 
Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) 1. 33a His revelations de- 
stroy their credit by running into detail, 

t b. Right to be believed ; authority (on which 
testimony is accepted) ; esf in phr. on the credit 
of, Obs. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secreta^ i. (1623) 113 That his sicke- 
nesse was naturnll. . the credite of others as well as my selfe 
can testihe. ax66x Fuller Worthies (1S40) III, 126, 1 dare 
take it on the credit of an excellent witness. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysleds Trav. (1760) III. 133 The above-mentioned in- 
scription. .rests only on Pighi's credit. 

•f o. Letter of credit \ a document recommend- 
ing the bearer to confidence ; = Utter of credence, 
1382 Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Conq, E. Jtul. 2 a, Hee 
raue them a Letter of credite. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biettdi’s Eromena 137 He despatch'd him away in a frigat 
with letters of credit. 1726-31 Tindal Rapin's Nisi, Eng. 
xvii. (1743) II. p9 The Duke, .refused to give Ridolpho the 
Letters of credit which he desired for the Courts of Rome 
and Madrid. (See also 10 b.] 

+ 3 . Something believed ; a report. Obs. rare. 
1601 SiiAKS. Tixtel. N. IV. iii. 6 There I found this credite, 
That he did range the towne to seeke me out. 

f 4 . Trust, charge (to which something is com- 
mitted, or which is committed to any one) ; = 
CBEDEKrOE sb. g. Obs. 

1349 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (R.), Such oflices of trust, .as ye 
haue committed to another mans credit. 1581 Lambarde 
Eiren. i. iii. (1602) 12 The Lord Chancellor, .and euerie 
lustice of the i^ngs Bench, haue (closed in their offices) a 
credit for conseruation of the peace. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Lev. vi. 2 The thing delivered to his custodie, which was 
committed to his credite. 1631 Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1843) II. 40X William Dowglas had the credite of the 
keyes. 

6. The estimate in which the character of a per- 
son (or thing) is held; reputation, repute, fa, 
gen. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist. 173 Such as have the name 
and credite of wise men. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 
336 A deepe dissembler, .whereby he purchased unto him- 
selfe that credit, that he, was not of any of his neighbour 
Princes.. either beloved or trusted. 1634 Whitlock Zoo- 
toinia ago Their Ciedit, be it good or bad, depends chiefly 
on the Successe and Event. 

b. IJsually in pregnant sense ; Favourable esti- 
mation, good name, honour, reputation, repute. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 372 A^at credite and wor- 
shippe is wonne by learning. 1399 Thynne Animadv. (186,3) 
22 At whiche tyme Chaucer was a grave manne, holden in 
reate credyt. 1634 Sir T. Herbfrt Trav. 149 They will 
e drunke..Nor is it..losse of credit with them. <1x634 
Selden Table~t, (Arb.) 113 This they did, to save their own 
credit, 178a Cowfer Gilpbt e John Gilpin was a citizen of 
credit and renown. 1886 Froude Oceana ii. 33, The captain 
had his own and his ship’s credit to maintain by a quick 
passage. 

6. Personal influence based on the confidence of 
others ; power derived from character or reputation. 

1349 Compl. Scot. xi. 87 He vas resauit rycht honorabily^ 
and gat gryt credit amang them. 1376 Fleming 
Epist, 82 Very muche can you obteine of his friends, so 
good is your credite. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's Lett.6Z 
To bringe him selfe into credit at Court. 1762 Hume Hist, 


Eng. (iBo6] 111 , xlix. 763 Buckingham.. resolved to employ 
all his credit in order to prevent the mairiage. 1833 Pres- 
cott Philip II, It. vii. (1857) 279 Granvelle . . was not slow 
toperceive his loss of credit witn the regent. 

7 . The honour or commendation bestowed on 
account of a particular action, personal quality, 
etc. ; acknowledgement of merit. Const, of (an 
action, etc.). 

1607 Hieron Wks, 1. 217 TheEphraimites were. .offended 
with Gideon, because he called not them to the battell . . 
they would have had the credit of it 1681 Ray Corr. (1S48) 
130, 1 would not have, .you [deferred] the credit of your in- 
ventions. 1743 De Pods Eng. Tradesman (1841) II. xl, 126 
Promising him both the advantage and the credit of it, both 
the honour and the, reward. 1876 Mathews Coinage i, 8 
The credit of inventing coined money has been claimed for 
the Persians. i8gi GardinerA/m/. Gi. Civil Warlll. Ixiv. 
439 note. He never takes credit for any plan of the kind. 

D. Phr. To do credit to : to bring honour to, 
cause to be commended. To be fjnuck, etc.) to 
the credit of-, to be creditable to; to be to the 
honour or praise of. 

1761 Mrs. F. Sheridan S. Bidulph II. 172 [A treatment] 
that seemed to please him highly, as it did him credit in the 
presence of his lady. xj 6 S Gray in Corr. 70 , Nicholls (1843) 
8a Temple does himself much credit with me by this letter. 
1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xxi, God giant that I may 
do ciedit to it. 1833 Lytton My Novel iv. xiii. That your 
grandson should succeed in life, and do you credit. 185S 
Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Jmh. {1872) 1. 13 If it be ever so little 
to their credit. 1868 Bright Sp. Ireland x Apr., That is 
greatly to the credit, not only of his head, but of his heart. 

8 . A source of commendation or honour ; some- 
thing creditable. (Now only with a and toi) 

iSW A, Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1623) 133 Making you to 
beleeve, that to become a roister is credit. z6oi Shaks. Twel. 
N. II. iiL 117 This is much credit to you. 1633 Fuller Ch, 
Hist. III. i. 4 a Conceiving it more credit, .to go then to be 
driven away. 1706 Hearne Collect. 8 Mar., He. .may be a 
Credit to the College. 1863 Dickens Mnt. Fr. i. vi, You 
aie a credit to the school. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. 
Q. Neighb. iv. (1878) 31 Even if it were a credit to me. 

9 . Comm. a. Trust or confidence in a buyer's 
ability and intention to pay at some future time, 
exhibited byentrusting him with goods, etc. without 
present payment. Phr. to give credit ; on (u^on) 
credit ; long credit, i. e. credit for a long period ; 
six month? credit, etc. 

1342-3 Act 34-5 Heft. VIII, c. 4 Sundrie persons.. con- 
.sume the substance obteined by credite of other men. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 365 You are forced (because of 
credit and forbeaiaunce) to give a greater price. 1627 
Lisander ^ Cal. vn. 1x8 Having taken their meate and 
lodging with him upon credite [they] had gone away with- 
out paying. 1691 Locke Wks. (1727) 11 , ji Credit being. . 
the Expectation of Money within some limited Time. X743 
De Feds Eng, Tradesman (1841) I. xxvii. 272 He buys his 
wool, .at two or three months' credit. Ibid. II. xxxii. 2 An 
entry of all goods sold out and received in upon credit. 1832 
Babbage Eeott. Mamtf. xxxi. (ed. 3) 324 That the purchasers 
of books take long credit. z^8 Jevons Prim, Pol. Econ. 
110 Any,one who lends, a thing gives credit, and he who 
borrows it receives credit. 

jdg. 178X Johnson Lei. Mrs. Thrale x4 Nov., One or 
two whom I hardly know I love upon credit. 1B30 Scott 
yptl, 26 June, Scottish., audiences, who are certain not to 
give applause upon credit. 

lb. Reputation of solvency and probity in busi- 
ness, enabling a person or body to be trusted with 
goods or money in expectation of future payment. 

X373 Tusser A/imA (1878) 13 They.. must keepe touch in 
all their pale : With credit crackt else for to Hue. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. i. i. 180 Try what my credit can m 
Venice doe. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd, 4- Comvwu. (1603) 17 
Frances the I . . left his credite sound with the merchants, 
and readie money to his sonne. 1673 Temple Let, to Dk. 
Ortnond Wks, 1731 1. 124 For the Credit of the Exchequer 
. .1 fear it is irrecoverably lost by the last Breach with the 
Bankers. 1743 De Foe's Eng. Tradesffian (1841) II. xlii. 
143 Nothing IS of more value to a tradesman than his credit. 
1769 yuHius Lett. iiL 17 Public credit is threatened with a 
new debt. 1866 Crump Banking i. 4. 1884 Standard 20 
Mar, 4/8 The state of Egyptian credit affects, .the relations 
of our rulers to the situation on the Nile. 

10 . A sum placed at a person’s disposal in the 
books of a Bank, etc., upon which he may draw to 
the extent of the amount ; any note, bill, or other 
document, on security of which a person may ob- 
tain funds. 

1662 Marvell Corr. xxxv. Wks. 1872-3 II. 80 Send us up 
a dormant credit for an hundred pound, which . .we must 
have ready at hand. 1677 Yarranton Eng Iniprov. 21 
Then the Bank Credit that is to secure the Lender will be 
200 thousand pounds. 1722 De Foe Col. yack (1840) 296 
A letter . .with a credit for the money. i8z8 Cruise Digest 
(ed.2) VI. 233 The testatrix gave., all her mortgages, bonds, 
specialties, and credits , . to her nephew and niece. 1863 
H. Cox. Inst. HI. vii. 688 An Exchequer warrant authoriz- 
ing the Bank of England to grant credits, .for the specified 
sum. 1883 Americcat VII. z66 The ready use as credits of 
warehouse receipts and bills of lading. 

lb. Letter {bill, + ticket) of credit ; a letter or 
document granted by a banking or financial estab- 
lishment, authorizing the person in whose favour 
it is granted to draw money to a specified amount 
from their correspondents in other places. 

1643 Evelyn Mem. (1837} 1. 191, 1 took up ninety crowns 
for the rest of my journey, and letters of credit for Venice. 
1635 Digges ComH. Andass, 345 Your Lordship . . must. . 
send into Italy anill of Credit for so much money as may 
defray his charge into England. 1677 Yarranton Eng. 
Improv, IX Having one son at Venice, one at Noremberge, 


one at Hamburgh, and one at Dantzick, where Banks are, 
I desire four Tideets of Credit, each of them for a Thousand 
pounds. 1702 C. Mather Magti. Chr. ii. App. (1832) 191 
Had the government been settled . . theMassachusetts bills of 
credit had been like the bank biUs of Venice. X751 Smollett 
Per. Ptc. Ixxii, Furnished with money and bills of credit. 
1809 R. Langtord Introd. Trade 32 Some Letters of Credit 
are called general, empowering the bearer in the course of 
his travels to apply to any of his employer’s correspondents 
for., money. 

11 . Parliament. A sum on account, which the 
Administration is empowered by vote of Parlia- 
ment to borrow and expend in anticipation of the 
amount voted in the Annual Estimates. Hence 
Fote of credit. 

1834 Ld, Russell in Parl.^ Deb. 3rd Ser. CXXXV. 398, 
I rise for the purpose of asking the Committee to agree to 
a Vote of 3,000,000/. in Supply, usually denominated a Vote 
of (A,edit. X863 Cox Inst. Govt. 198 The piactice of voting 
supplies of credit from time to time. 1883 Daily News 31 
Oct, 3/4 That, owing to Ministerial duplicity, insufficient 
credits had been voted. 

12 . Book-keeping. The acknowledgement of pay- 
ment by entry in an account. To enter {put) to a 
person's credit-, to acknowledge in this way any 
value received from him. "b. (with pi.) A sum 
entered on the credit or -right-hand side of an 
account ; this side itself (abbreviated Crl). 

174s De Foe’s Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. ii. 14 And give 
ciedit in account curient to your humble servant. 1776 
Trial of Nundocomar 15/2 There are debits and credits 
between them in Bolaukee Doss's books to a great amount. 
1B36 Petuiy Cycl, V. x6g/x The amount of each entry has 
been earned forward.. to the credit of each payer. x868 
Hamilton & Ball Bookkeeping (1886) 17 He finds that the 
total of the debits exceeds the total of the credits by;£io. 
18& Cassells Pop. Educ. II. 187/1 This equality of debit 
and credit is the.. universal principle of complete book- 
ke^ng. 

lo. To give a person credit for something-. 
a. to trust a person for the future fulfilment of some- 
thing expected or due from him {obs .) ; to ascribe 
(a quality) to him on trust, to put it to his account 
in one’s estimate of him ; lb. to acknowledge that 
it is due to him ; to ascribe the merit of it to him ; 
C. to enter (a sum) to his credit in his account ; 
= CaEDlT V. 7. 

1769 ywiifis Lett. 'xxxv. 153 They .. gave you a ge- 
nerous credit for the future blessings of your reign. 1774 
T. Jefferson .<4 Wks, 1839 1. App. 141 Only aim to 

do your duty, and mankind will give you credit where you 
fail. 18x6 J. Wilson City of Plague i. iv, [They] give her 
credit for sincerity. 1843 Hood Tale of Trumpet xiv, And 
as for the clock . . The Dame only gave it credit for deking. 
1847 Marryat Childr, N, Forest v, I give you credit for 
the scheme. Ibid, xxv, It will be the advice of a sincere 
friend ; you will give me credit for that. 1876 Mozley 
Univ. Serm. i. 13 He gives no credit to kings or emperors 
for any other motive. 

14 . attrib. and Comb, (mostly in the technical 
senses 9-1 1), as a-edit balance, customer, entry, 
item, side (of an account), system, ticket ; f credit- 
worthy a., worthy of credit or belief, trustworthy. 
156a Turner Herbal 11. (1568) 38 Pliny, .had. .red in credit 
worthy autores that Cypros was Ligustrum. 1639 Fuller 
Holy Wari.ix. (XB40) 13 Reported by credit-worthy writers. 
X7X9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1. iv. 78 Set. . on the credit side 
of the account. X849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 109 The 
Journal is ruled to receive the debit and credit entries, into 
separate columns. x866 Crump Banking iii. 82 Bankers 
always furnish to^ their customers printed forms, called 
‘ credit tickets,' which are divided into different heads, and 
should be filled up and taken to the bank with the cheques. 
1873 PosTE Gaius tv. § 64 The banker, . allows for any 
ciedit-iteins. x88o M'’Carthy Otuh Time IV. liv. X76 They 
. . saw that the credit system leads to almost incessant liti- 
gation. iSpz Scot. Leader 8 Jan. 2 The borrowings still 
appear on the credit side. 

Credit (kie-dit), v. Also 6 credyte, -itt, 6-7. 
credite. [f. Cbedit sb. ; cf. mod.f. criditer (not 
in Cotgr, 1611, in Savary 1723). The vb. may 
however have been formed, without the interven- 
tion of the sb., directly on L. credit- ppl. stem of 
credere to believe, as lie Eng. repr. of the latter ; 
it was app. so treated in 16-1 7th c.] 

1 . trans. To give credit to, put faith in, believe, 
trust (a statement, person, or thing). 

1548 (jest Pr. Masse 84 God . . graunt us all to learne, love, 
credyte andmaynteyne nys trum. 1367 Triali Trees. (1830) 
33 Credite not those, .that talke that and this. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondis Erometia 171 That the fame of the 
accident might, .be the better credited. z663 Sir T.Herbbrt 
Trav. (167^ 336 They are.. civil in peace, fierce in war; 
deceitful if too much, credited, 2738 Johnson Idler No. 17 
r 2, I.. am content to credit my senses. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 644 The report of William’s death was .. 
credited. 2875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. v. (ed. 3) 61 If we 
may credit Tlieophanes. 

-fb. intr. 'To give credit /(7. Obs. 

North tr. Gueuarefs DiallPr. 216 b/2 Crediting, . to 
such hie doctrine. 1653 Oaa-Esx ParthetiissaixirjSi xBo If 
you will credit to a profession which my actions seem to 
contradict. 

1 2 . tram, a. To entrust (a person with a thing). 
1381 Lambarde Eiren. iv. iii. (1388) 384 That he which is 
put in trust with the rest of the Records, should be credited 
with the custodie of the Commission. 1386 A. Day Eng, 
Secretary ii. (1623) 8 More then once I have bin credited 
with ten times the value of that at your hands. x6oo 
Hakluyt Voy. III. 683 (R.) Whomeyour es^jeciall trust and 
fauour hath credited and graced with this employment; 



CBEDIT ABILITY. 

1748 Richasdsok Clitrissa Wks. 1883 VII. 397 If I can get 
some good family to credit me with a sister or a daughter. . 
I will . . marry. 

t b. (a thing to a person). Obs. 

, *SS9 Scot in Strypej 4 /i«. ii.App, vii, 18 Contynue 
in those thinges which thou hast learned, and which be 
credited unto thee. 1398 Barket Theor. IVarres iv, i. 93 
This oiiice [Sergeant Mator] was credited vnto none. 1647 

N. Bacon Disc. Govi. Ene. i. Ixii. (1739) 126 That the 
smaller Free-holds should oe of too hi^ esteem to be 
credited to such Conveyances. x66a Gauden in Chr. Words- 
worth Doc, Su^pUment (1825) 34 It seems a good omen. . 
that my concernes should bee credited to soe generous a brest. 

+ 3 . a. To trust (a person) with goods or money 
on the faith of future payment j to supply with 
goods on credit. Ohs, 

1541 Act 33 Hat. VIII, c. IS Strangers . . vsed to credit 
and truste ttie poore inhabitauntes .. which.. had notredy 
money. *S 74 m W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 354 No 
man trill credit or truste a banckerowte. 1667 Duchess of 
Newcastle Life ofDwke (1886) 98 My Lord, .was credited 
by the citizens for as many goods as he was pleased to have. 
1719 W. Wood Suro. Trade 163 Persons, who. .are indus- 
trious Men, and can be credited. 1754 Shebbeare Mairi- 
Moujt (1766) I. 40 That ready Mone^rom a Tobacconist's 
Wife is equal to the Honour of crediting a Dutchess, 
t b. To credit out : to lend, or let out on credit. 
Marocctts Ext. 5 Not to credit out his wares to anie 
man. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 29 How faithfully, .doth she 
[the earth] repay with vsury that which was lent and 
credited out vnto her ! 

4 . To secure belief or credit for, to accredit. 
161X Tourneur Aih, Trag. ii. iv, Our next endeauor is 
. .to credit that [report] With all the countenance wee can. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, Pref, 19 If a Writer endevours, 
by delivering new.. Observations or Experiments, to credit 
his Omnions. 

5 . To bring into credit, repute, or estimation ; to 
reflect credit upon, do credit to. Now rare or 
arch. 

159^ Shaks. Taut, Shr. iv. i. xo 6, 1 call them forth to credit 
her. x6is J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. a) 43 They seeke. . 
to credit their owne Colledge. x6a3 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzinatt dAlf, 1. 198 Ihat my actions might credit my pro- 
fession. _ 17x0 Palmer Proverbs 242 Smatterers in science 
..neither instruct the company, nor credit themselves. 1703 
W. Roberts Looker-on No. S5 That sanctity of morals, 
under which the marriage state is sure to be credited and 
promoted. 1880 World 26 May, Some will burst into leaf, 
and credit the care and attention of the husbandman. 

6 . Book-keeping. To enter on or carry to the 
credit side of an account. Const, to credit an 
amount to a person, or a person uoith an amount. 

x68a Scarlett Exchanges 237 A wise Creditor will, .pre- 
sently upon the Receipt thereof, credit his account of Goods, 
and debit his account currant for the Value. vjxaLond. Gaz. 
No. 4706/2 The Bal]ance..has been duly credited to the 
Publick. X7(^4 Tucker Lt, Hat. (1852) I. 621 An uni- 
versal bank, wherein accounts are regularly kept, and every 
man debited or credited for the least farthing he takes out 
or brings in. 1868 Hamilton & Ball Book-keeping fi886) 

4 To enter on the Cr, side, .[is called] to credit the account. 
1868 M. Pattisoh Accent. Org. iv. iio Of this nett income, 
a part.. must be credited to our second division of the en- 
dowment fund, as an outlay on education. 1883 Law Rep. 
II Q. Bench Div. 363 Entries were made.. crediting Stoney 
with 1630/, and Armitage with 8oof. 

7 . Jig. To credit (something) to a person, or a 
person uoith something : to give him credit for it, 

‘ put it down to his account ’, ascribe it to him. 

xSjo Tennyson In Mem. Ixxv, The world which credits 
what is done Is cold to all that might have been. jSkB 

O . W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. vii. (iBgi) 139 Some excellent 
remarks were made on immortality, nut mainly borrowed 
from and credited to Plato, x^p H. George Progr, ^ Pov 
11. ii. (1881) 114 The famines ofindia [etc.], .can no more be 
credited to oyer-population than [etc.], 1883 Froude Short 

IV. L iii. 27T0 credit him with a desire to reform the 
Church. ' 

Hence Cre'dited ppl. a., Cre'diting yil. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1633 CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixxiv. 301 For the better 
crediting whereof, they- .ivrote their Letters. 1633 Mamton 
Exp. James i. 21 There is an act of faith, the crediting and 
telieving faculty is stirred up. 1790 Ham. More Relig. 
F^h. tVorldifid. a) 133 That once credited promise, that 
they who have done well shall go into everlasting life 

Creditabi'lity. rare, [fnext,] The quality 
of being creditable] a thing creditable; something 
that ought to be believed although not an article of 
faith. 

x886 Card, Manning Serm, Feb, 13, in Universe 20 Feb. 
2/1 But about those pious creditabilities, as they were called, 
he knew nothing. 

Creditable (kre-ditab’l), a, [f. Cbbdit v. and 
sb. -H -ABliB. (No corresp. Fr. word.)] 
fl- Worthy to be believed; credible. Obs. 

Frith Pnrgat, 19a ‘ Neither it is creditable 

(saith he) ‘that all which are cast into hell should straight- 
way go to heaven, therefore must we put a purgatory.' 1638 
Chillimcw. Relig. Prot, 1. Pref. § 43 Records farre more 
creditable then these. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa i. Pref. 
(1671) a. Persons, sufficiently creditable, and perfectly in- 
formed. 1760 Winthrop in PkiU Trans. LII. 8 The most 
distinct account I have had of it, was from a creditable per- 
son at Roxbury. 1807-8 W. Irving Sahnag. xi. (i860) 252 
A church-yard, which at least a hundred creditable persons 
vrould swear was haunted. 

•f* b. Comm, Worthy of receiving credit (com- 
mercially) ; having good credit. Obs, 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. I. 11. ii. 307 The creditable 
traders of any country. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. 
vui. 670 On receiving the security of creditable bankers for 
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the balance which the Nabob owed to the Company. xSaz 
J. Flint Lett.fr. Auicr, xo8 Banks that were creditable a 
few days ago, have refused to redeem their paper in specie, 
2 . That brings credit or honour ; that does one 
credit ; reputable. Often implying a slighter de- 
gree of praise or excellence : Respectable (see c). 

X639 (renil. Calling (1696) 31 It is become a creditable 
thing, the badge and stature of a modern Wit, thus 
to be one of David's Fools, in saying, There _ k no 
God. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 89 whatsoever is just, 
honest, and Creditable. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix. Did 
he not maintain an honest house, .and keep a creditable 
board? _ 1840 Macaulay Clive 62 Clive made a creditable 
use of his riches. 1884 Laia Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 615 
The father.. was not , .leading a creditable life, 
b. That does credit to. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 231 Mr. Selby’s splendid 
work on ornithology, so creditable to his zeal in the cause of 
Science. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 43 The places , , 
were filled in a manner creditable to the government, 
fc. Respectable, decent (a) in appearance or 
quality ; ( 3 ) in social position or character. Obs. 

1688 Miege Fr. Diet. s.v., 'This suit of yours is a credit- 
able Suit, Cet Haiit est honntte. 1741 Richardson Pninrfo: 
II. 332 A creditable Silkformy dear Mother. 1763G0LDSM. 
Ess. XXV. 224 This gentleman was bom of creditable paretiLs, 
who gave him a very good education. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc, Fr. II. xcv. 426 A Frenchman in a creditable way 
of life. x8a3 Mrs, Cameron Proper Spirit in Hovlston 
Tracts 1 , ix. 7 To set a poor lad, like you, to teach credit- 
able children, i860 Gen. P. Thompson AndiAlt. III. cv. 
14 It was once my fortune to serve with two Russian mid- 
sl^men ; very creditable lads they were. 

Gre'ditableness, [f. prec. + 'Ksss.] 

* 1 ' 1 . Worthiness of being believed ; credibility. 
1677 Cary Chronol. n. n. ni. x. 243 The Creditableness of 
this Hypothesis. i68a Disc. Addresses agst. Association 13 
Consider of the Quality and Creditableness of the Witnesses. 
2 . The quality or condition of being creditable 
or in good repute. 

x^7 Power of Keys -v. 117 The creditablenesse of an un- 
christian, impious life, so long as they may be allowed hut 
the Christian name. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety iL § 17. 213 
The creditafaleness and repute of customary vices. x8i6 
CoLERinoE Staiesm. Mast., Biogr. Lit. (1882) 364 The dis- 
covery that they could purchase the decencies and the credit- 
ableness of religion at so small an expenditure of faith. 

Creditably (kre'ditabli), adv, [f. as prec. + 
tl. Credibly. Obs. 

^ 1748 Smollett Rand.lyixd^ 1 . 423, I am creditably 
informed of your incapacity. 

2 . In a reputable or creditable manner ; fa* so 
as to be well thought of, with credit {obs.') ; b. in 
a praiseworthy manner, with credit to oneself. 

xfiM Medds Wks., Life 42 (R.) Wherein the better sort 
think they . . come off fair and cxeditably. <z 1716 South ( J.), 
Rather to neglect their duty safely and creditably, than 
to get a broken pate in the cihurch's service. 1884 F. M. 
Crawford Rmn. Singer I. 22 Nino sang very creditably, 

'tCre’dite C-ee)> Obs. rare. [app. a law- 
French crediti, correlative to creditour, -or."] One 
who is credited; one to whom something is en- 
trusted or sold on credit. 

1S4X Act ^3 Hen. VIII, c. 13 To credit and truste the 
poore inhabitauntes . , vnto such time the .said credites . . 
might make^ clothes of the said wolles, 

Creditive (kre-ditiv), a. rare. [f. L. credit- 
ppl. stem of cred-Pre to believe + -rYB.] 

a. Having the attribute of believing, b. Of 
the nature of belief or intellectual assent. 

1846 0 . Bkownson Wks. V. 498 Simple human reason is 
not the creditive subject. x868 Bushnell Serw. Living 
Snbj. 38 This faith.. is no mere creditive assent or con- 
viction. 

Cre'ditless, a. rare. [f. Cbedit .r 3 . -i--lbss.] 
Destitute of credit. 

xM^Sat. Rev. ig8_To make themselves useless and cre- 
ditless by wholly withdrawing from public affairs. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U, S, VI, 492 Every department . . money- 
less and creditless. 

Gr 6 di 1 iOV (kre'ditw). Also 5—6 credytour, 6 
-or, 5-7 creditour. [In 15th c. creditour, a. 
Anglo-Fr. creditour = OF. crediteur, credeteur 
(early 14th c._ in Godef.). The OF. word had 
become obs. in i6-i7th c., but it reappeared in 
Savary Diet, du Comm. 1723, and was admitted 
by the Academy in 1878.] 

1 . One who gives credit for money or goods ; one 
to whom a debt is owing; correlative to debtor. 

*447 Bokenham J'o'«/j's(Roxb.) 158 Than adc I . . wych of 
mese mo Dettours the credy tour was moste holdyn to. 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 14 Make satisfacion to your 
creditours. XSX3 More Rich. Ill in Grafton Chron. II. 
770 Now unthriftes riott and runne in debt . . and byd their 
^editors m whistle. X633 Earl Manch. A I Mondo (1636) 23 
ihough they cannot pay their creditours, 17*7 Swift 
Gnlltver 11. vi. 131 He asked me who were our creditors ; 
Md where we found money to pay them. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham I. l 7 It will just pay off our most importunate 
creditors. 

.attrib, iMi H. H._ Gibbs Double Stand. 68 England, 
theVh^’ g “'S country, would always be paid in 

*S^ Shaks. John iii. iii. ax There is a soule counts 
tnee her Creditor, and with aduantage meanes to pay thy 
loiie. x6is J Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) t88 He hath more 
aehtors in knowledge among the present Writers, then 
Cwditors among the ancient Poets. 

2 , Book-keeping. Creditor (or O'.) being written 
at the top of the right-hand or credit side of an 


OBEDULIglT, 

accoimt (originally in personal accounts, in appo- 
sition with the name of the person whose account 
it is), is hence applied to that side of any account, 
or to what is entered there. (Formerly with^/. = 
Cbedit sb. 1 2 b.) 

*543 [title), Aprofitable Treatyce . . to learne . . the kepyng of 
the famouse reconynge, called in Latyn, Dare and Habere, 
and in Englyshe, Debitor and Creditor, etc. X388 J. Mellis 
BriefePistr. Cvb, The left side, .is Debitor, and the other 
Creditor. x66o Willsford Scales Comm, 208 Place the 
Creditors upon the right-hand page, and all the Debitors on 
the left, the pages number’d by i.i. 2. 2 so as the Dr. and 
Cr. make but one folio upon either side. X743 De Fods 
Eng. Tradesman (1841] I.xv. 131 Stock Dr. To cash of my 
father. .,^800. Stock Cr. . .By house rent, at 30/. per an. . . 
£100, 

1388 J. Mellis Briefe Insir. Cv, The Creditor 
syde of this your first leafe, declareth in briefe sentences 
where the estate of your Chyst in money is bestowed. x8o6 
G, Fisher Instructor (ed. 29) 139 Cast up the D^ and C'. 
Sides of your Balance; and if they come out both alike, 
then are your Accompts well kept. 

+ 3 - One who becomes surety for (a person or 
thing). Obs. [Cf. med.L. creditor in sense of ‘ cura- 
tor ’, and Cbeanoeb 2.] 
a X400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 176 Sytiteon. Alle heyl ! my 
kyndely comfortourl Anna. Alle heyl ! mankyndys cre- 
ditour. XS23 Ld. Berners I. ccclxxxiv. (R.), Frende, 

appease yourselfe, thou shalte be well payed or this day be 
ended ; kepe the nere me, I shall be thy credy tour. 

4 . One who credits or believes. Obs. rare. 

*597 Daniel Civ, Wares in. Ixxxiii, The easie creditours 
of novelties. 

Hence Cre'ditoxsliip. 

X798 Colebrooke tr. Dieest Hindii^ La<iu (1801) I. 10 
Creditorship and debtorsnip are distinguished by some 
peculiarities. 

Cre'ditress, [f. Cbbditor + -sas : cf. actress, 
etc.] A female creditor. 

1608 Chapman Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 II. 209 For- 
tune is .so farre from his Creditresse That she owes him 
much. 1631 Massinger & Field FcUal Dowry vx. i, You 
yet may, lady. .Become my creditress. 

+ Gre'ditrice. Ohs. rare-\ [a. i6th c. F. 
criditrice, fem. of criditeur (legal).] e= prec. 

X388 J, Mellis Briefe Instr, F vb. If [you buy] for ready 
money, make Creditrice the stocke, and Debitrice the 
shoppe. 

Cre'ditrix. ? Obs. [a. L. creditrix, fem. of 
creditor (in Rom. Law).] = prec. 

x6xx CoTGR., Creanciere, a creditrix; the woman that 
trusteth. 1635 Fuller Ch, Hist. vni. iii. § 35 Vet durst she 
not demand payment, lest the credetrix .snould be made 
away, and so the debt satisfied. 1687 in Sir J. Hawkins 
Walionf Compl. Angler, Life of Cotton p. xlviii. Granted 
. .to Elizabeth Bludworth, his principal creditrix. 

Credle, obs. Sc. f. Ceadle. 

Crednerite (kre-dnarait). Min. [Named 1847 
after Prof. Credner, who described it in Jahrb. 
Min. 1847.] A native oxide of manganese and 
copper, occurring in dark grey foliated masses. 

1830 Dana Min, 460 Crednetite, 

II Credo (krf-dd). [L. credo ‘I believe’. Used 
similarly in Fr., It., Sp., Pg., Ger., etc.] 

1 , The first word of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, in Latin ; hence in early times a common 
name for either of these Creeds ; now used chiefly 
for local or historical colouring, or as the name of 
a musical setting of the Nicene Creed. 

<^**75 Damb. Horn. 73 pe salm pet heo alle [apostles] pus 
writen wes ihaten Credo, after ban formeste word of pesalm. 
a X2B3 Ancr. R. 18 And siggeo Pater Noster & Credo. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 And sayde he wold teche hym 
his credo. 1349 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer, Ord. Priests, 
After the gospel and Credo ended. 1830 Prescott Perxt 
11 . 131 The Spaniards . . muttered their credos for the sal- 
vation of his soul 1 xSoi W. B. Robertson Lnther 21 The 
old monk Staupitz explained to him the ‘ Credo '. 
b. gen. A creed or formula of belief, 

1587 J, Still Hymn agst, .S^. Armada Roxb. Bal, VI. 
378 We will not change owre Credo for Pope, nor boke, nor 
pell ; And yf the Devil come him self, we'll hounde him 
back to hell. i84o_CARLyLE Heroes iv. (1858J 274 With his 
hypothesis and ultimate infallible credo. 1873 Morley 
Rousseau II. 262 The formal lines of a theological doctrine 
or a systematic credo. 

1 2 . [transl. of a Spanish idiom ' en menos que 
un credo etc.] The short space of time in which a 
man might say his Creed. Obs. Cf, Pateenostee. 

1633 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xlix. 192 They were de- 
feated in the space of two credoes. Ibid. Ixi. 231 For the 
space of five or six Credoes nothing had been spoken [so 
pp. 229, 268, etc.]. 

tCre'dulence. Obs. rare. [f. Ceedulent: 
cf. -BNCE.] Easy belief ; credulity. 

1630 T, Bayly Herba Parietis 42 Sullie not a princes 
name. By too much credulence to fame. 

* 1 * Gre'dillency. Obs. rare. =prec. 

*389 Warner A lb. Eng, Prose Add. (1612) 338 My ere- 
dulencie or thine inconstancie, 

t Cre'dulent, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. credni-us, 
app. after words like corpulent, fraudulent, from 
L. : see -lent,] Easy of belief ; credulous. 

Warner A lb. Eng. Prose Add. (x6i2) 339 A Wizard or 
Witch Oracles of many too Credulent women). t6oa 
Ibid. Epit,, The King was too credulent, uncircumspect. 

* 1 * Cre'dulist. Obs. rare. A credulous person. 
1788 H. Clarke School Candidates (1877) 33, I read the 
lumber of those doughty credulists, 
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Credu'litiveness. nonce-wd. after phrenologi- 
cal names of faculties. 

1819 MeCuLLOCH Scotlcmd (1834) IV. 64 There is an Or- 
gan of Credulity or Credulitiveness which requires food. 

Credulity ckriaizi-lili). [Late ME. a. F. credtL- 
Uti (i2th c. in Littre), or immed. ad. L. creduHtas, 
n. of quality f. creduhis Ckeddlous : see -itt.] 

1 1 . Belief, faith, credence ; the quality of being 
a believer ; readiness to believe. Obs. 

1430-50 tr. Hi^en (Rolls) I. 19 To jiffe feithe and cre- 
dulite to the dictes of those men. 1532 More Cattfui. 
Titidale Wks. 570/1 The spirite of God. . woorketh in man 
the credulitie and belief by which we . . belieue the church, 
a 1633 Austin Medit, (1635) 1^6 Thomas his Absence and 
Incredulitie hath bred more faith in us, then the credulitie 
of them ail. 1639 tr. Du Bosq’s Cornel. Woman ii. 64 The 
steddiest in their credulity, may have some doubts. 1704 
Sullivan Vievu Nat. II. 214 We see, what motion the 
Scripture gives to the sun. . according to the appearance of 
sense and of popular credulity. 

2 . Over-readiness to believe ; disposition to be- 
lieve on weak or insufftcient grounds. 

This sense in early instances is only contextual, and was 
not implicitly present before the close of the 17th c. 

*547. J- Harrison Exhort, Scottes 229 A. .bayte, allu^ng 
our simplicitie and credulitie. 1605 Bp. Hall Medit. ^ 
Vows I. § 82, I had rather wrong my selfe by credulity, 
then others by unjust censures and suspitions.^ 1630 E. 
yohnson’s Kingd, <$■ Commw. 18S By his credulity to any 
tale that is told. 1665 Glanvill Sce^s. Sci, xiii. 76 An un- 
grounded Creduli^ is cry'd up for faith. 17^ tr. Rollin' s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 49 His ridiculous credulity in dreams, 
signs and prodigies. 1754 Richardson Grandison IV. xviii. 
143 Credulity the child of goodnature. 1866 Dickens Lett. 
II. 260 A humbug, living on the credulity of the people, 
b. (with//.) An instance of credulity. 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837) II. 401 His very credulities 
have a philosophy of their own. a 1850 Rossetti Dante ^ 
Circ. II. (1874) 266 The native home of all credulities and 
monstrosities. 

Credulous (kre-dlT^lss), a. [f. L. credul-us 
(F. crMule) + -ous.] 

1 . Ready or disposed to believe. (Now rare exc. 
as in 2.) 

*579 G- Harvey Letter-hh. (Camden) 86 Eeinge over cre- 
dulous to beleeve whatsoever is unadvisedly committid to 
writinge. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, iv. ii. 69 If he be cre- 
dulous, and trust my tale. 1605 Bp. Hall MedlL 4 r Vows 
II, 15 Not a curious head, but a credulous and plaine heart 
is accepted with God. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xiii. 364, 
I . . advised him not to be too credulous of the Generals pro- 
mises. [1839 Longf. Flowers xv. With childlike credulous 
affection. 1859 Tennyson Idylls, Geraint 4- Enid 1723 
Like simple noble natures, credulous Of what they long tor, 
good in friend or foe. ] 

2 . Over-ready to believe ; apt to believe on weak 
or insufficient grounds, 

1576 Fleming Efist. 216 Bee not credulous.. and 
light of beleefe. x6<^ Shake. Oth, iv. i. 46 Thus credulous 
Fooles are caught 1687 T. Brown Saints in UJrroar Wks. 
1730 I, 81 Seven as arrant imposters as ever deluded the 
credulous world. 1791 Cowper Iliad xvi, 1030 And with 
vain words the credulous beguiled, a i86a Buckle Civiliz. 
(1869) III. ii. Ill An ignorant and therefore a credulous 
.Tge. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sh. I. ni. iv. 322 Well 
known to be of a credulous turn of mind. 

b. transf. Of things, etc. : Characterized by or 
arising from credulity. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. 1738 I. 323 That cre- 
dulous Peace which the French Protestants made with 
Charles the Ninth. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III. x. 190 
The credulous superstition of the people. xSyx Farrar 
Witn. Hist. ii. 57 Credulous exaggerations, 
t o. Believed too readily. Obs, rare, 
a i&s Beaumont & Fl. Faith/. Friends iv. i, 'Twas he 
possessed me with your Cledulous death. 

Credulously (lcre'dw?bsli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LT i^.ll In a credulous manner. 

x64i Baker Chron. Edw. IV. an. 1471 (R.), The city of 
York had too credulously believed Ring Edward's oath. 
X781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F, III. 91 Sectaries, who credulously 
received the fables of Ovid, and obstinately rejected the 
miracles of the Gospel. x882-3 _ Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 1236 Each may have received too credulously that 
statement which seemed to favor their own views. 

Cre’dulousuess. [f. as prec. -i- - ness.] The 
quality of being credulous ; credulity. 

*598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. C1603) 60 The night fur- 
thered their credulousnesse. 2599 Sandys Europie S/ec. 
(1632) 64 Whose sex hath beene famous ever for devotion and 
credulousnesse. a X729 S. Clarke Serm. I. i. (R.), Beyond 
all credulity is the credulousness of atheists, who believe 
that chance could make the world. x89x Spectator 28 Feb., 
He fell a victim to his own credulousness. 

+ Cree, crie, Obs. rare. [a. F. crier (OF. 
also crier'), ad. L. creare to create.] To create. 

a X400-50 Alexander 3390 (Ashmole MS.) Ilka kyng suld 
him knaw cried [Dubl. MS. create] of ]je soile. laid. 4519 
He 3oure nase & joure nebb & all of nojt cried. 1425 
Petit. Earl of Norfolk in Rolls Pari. IV. liked 

to Kynge Rychard ye Seconde. .to cree Thomas, .into Due 
of Noiff. 

Cree (krf), w.2 Chiefly dial. Also 7 crey, orede, 
9 creave, ereeve. [The original form was app. 
ereve, ereeve, a. F. crever to burst, split, in faire 
crever le riz, to cause rice to swell with boiling 
water or steam (Littrd). For the reduction to cree, 
cf. Sc. prevepree, leve lee, etc. See also Cbeve ».] 
1 . irons. To soften (grain) by boiling. 

1620 M!arkram Fnresu. Hvsh. (1625) 135 Barley . .may. .be 
Cl eyed, parcht, or boyled. x6s5 Queetis Closet Opened 159 
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(D.) Take rie and ciede it as you do wheat for Furmity. 1674- 
9*. Ray N. C. Words 18 To Wheat or Barly, &c., to 
boil it soft. X846 Card. Chron. 237 To . . pour boiling 
water on the malt would cause it to become solidified or 
creed. X876 Whitby Gloss., Creame, or Cree, to pre-boil 
rice or wheat so as to soften it for cookery purposes. . 
I Creating days those in the country when creaved wheat 
is prepared to sell in the town for Christmas frumity. 
X877-88 in Holdemess 4 Sheffield Gloss., Cree. 

2 . intr. To become soft or pulpy by soaking or 
boiling. 

X863 Mrs. Toogood Yorhsh. Dial., This rice is not good, I 
have boiled it for ten minutes, but it does not ereeve, 1876 
Whitby Gloss, s. v., The sown wheat is said to ‘ creave in 
the ground' when it swells and bursts from over wet 
weather, instead of shooting. 

3 . irons. To pound or crush into a soft mass. 
Hence creeing-trough, the ‘ knocking-trough ’ for- 
merly used for pounding grain. 

1822 Bewick Mem. (1862; 13 To ‘cree’ them with a 
wooden ‘ mell ', in a stone trough, till the tops of the whins 
were beaten to the consistency of soft, wet grass. 1852 
fmL R. Agric. Sac. XIII. n. 256 The com was crushed 
in the mill, or in the creeing-trough. 1886 Proc. Berw.Nat. 
Club 3G0 A fine creeing-trough. 

Hence Creed ppl. a. 

X867 F. Francis (1880) 31 On the Trent creed 

malt is a favourite roach-hait. xSgo Lincobi Gaz. 6 Sept. 
8/1 [He] secured a nice basket of roach with creed wheat. ■ 

Creech., creach (kr/tj). local. [Derivation un- 
known.] Local name of a kind of stony or gravelly 
soil : see quots. 

x6io [see Creecry below]. X79B Young Ami. Agric. 
XXXI. 201 Much creech lime from near Matlock. x8ox 
Ibid. XXXVII. S33 The soil is creach upon limestone. 1851 
ymtl. R. Agric. Soc. Xll. i. 266 A good red deep loam 
with fragments of stone (locally^ [Lincolashire] termed 
‘ creech ' land). Ibid. 267 The soil varies from clay to 
creech and sand ; the creech making good arable land. 

Hence Cxeechy, cxeacliy a., of the nature of 
creech ; gravelly. 

x6xo W. FoLKitsaH/iM. Art of Survey t.ii. 3 Either Simple, 
as Clay, Moulde, Moore, Grauell, Sande : Or Commixt, as 
Creachie, Chaulkie, Clayie, Sandie Earth. Ibid. xi. 35 
Vetches are fruitfull in Creachie Countries. Ibid. t. 43 
Best fitted with a glareous soyle, viz. dry, lennc and 
creachy. 

Creed (krzd), sb. Forms : i creda, 2-6 crede, 
5-6 Sc. oreid(e, 6-7 creede, 7- creed. [OE. 
crida, ad. L. credo I believe ; see Credo. 

(Cf. Pogatscher Lehnworie im Altengl. § 137.)] 

1 , A form of words setting forth authoritatively 
and concisely the general belief of the Christian 
Church, or those articles of belief which are re- 
garded as essential ; a brief summary of Christian 
doctrine : usually and properly applied to the 
three statements of belief known as the Apostles’, 
Nicene, and Athanasian Cieeds. (The Creed, 
without qualification, usually = the Apostles’ 
Creed.) 

«xoao in Thorpe O. E, Horn. II. 596 Se Isssa creda. 
Ibid. 274 Allc cristen man sceal sefter rihte cunnanhis credan. 
c xaoo Trin, Coll. Horn. ^ pe salm be me clepe€ cvede. 
ax2^ Ancr.R.ao pusdoo..iSe Crede et tis word 'naius 
ex h^ria uirgine'. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 8 Y can uohjt my 
Crede. ^x44o Cafcrave Liffi St. Kath. Frol. 167 pis 
athanasius . . jef it wer he pat made pe psalme qweeh we 
clepe pe crede. 1483 Caxton Cato C ij. The thre credes 
the whyche our moder holy chirche .singetb. 1533 Gau 
Richt VayTo Rdr._(i888) 5 Thay suld Teir the chrissine 
faith as it is contenit in the creid. 1664 H, More Myst, 
Iniq. 495 The Scripture asserting no such thing . . nor any 
of the Three Creeds. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 11 . vni. 
X17 It had been the custom to repeat the creed. 2891 
Gardiner Hist, Gt. Civ. War III. 256 Atheism or blas- 
phemy contrary to the doctrine of the three Creeds. 

b. A repetition of the creed, as an act of devo- 
tion. 

X425 Ord. Whittingtods Alms-house in Entick London 
(17661 IV. 354, XV Pater Nosters, and thre credes. x8o8 
Scott Marm. i. xxvi, Before his beads Have marked ten 
aves and two creeds. 

c. More generally ; A formula of religions be- 
lief ; a confession of faith, esp. one held as authori- 
tative and binding upon the members of a com- 
munion. 

2676 Marvell Gett. Councils Wks. 1875 IV. 124 That we 
should believe ever the more for a Creed, it cannot be ex- 
pected. 2833 Declar, of Faith, &c. in Congregational 
Year-Bk,, Disallowing the utility of creeds and articles of 
religion as a bond of union. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. 
Ref. III. 269 The Wittenberg reformers took, as basis of 
their creed, the Schwabach ^icles. 188^ R. W. Dale 
Manual Congre^. Prittc. iv. iii. 186 Nor is it consistent 
with Congregational principles for a particular church to 
draw up a Creed and to require its acceptance by candidates 
for membership. 

2 . An accepted or professed system of religions 
belief ; the faith of a community or an individual, 
esp. as expressed or cajiable of expression in 
a definite foimnla. 

[2563 N. W1N3ET tr. Vincentius Lirinensis Ded. Wks. 
1890 II. 8 We and al wtheris professiuj^ our commoun 
crede.] 2573 Tusser Husb. (2878) 194 This is my stedfast 
Creede, my faith, and all my trust. 274a Young Nt. Th, 
iv. 705 Nature is Christian., And bids dead matter aid us 
in our creed. 2857 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 257 Every 
man is better and worse than his creed. 2860 Whittier 
Quaker A lumni xxxii. The creed may be wrong, but the life 
may he true. 2874 Green Short Hist. v. 229. 


b. transf. A system of belief in general ; a set 
of opinions on any subject, e.g. politics or science. 

26x3 SHAK5..&r», VIII, II. ii. 51, I loue him not, norfeare 
him, there’s my Creede. 2654 Whitlock Zooiomia 72 If 
the Sex cannot, much lesse can Conception be discerned, 
though it be part of the peoples Creed it may. 2733 Lady 
Bolingsroke^ in Swifis Lett. (1766) II. 275 As to your 
creed in politics, I will heartily, .subscribe to it. 1770 
Junius Lett, xli. 210 A declaration of your political creed. 
x8oo Med. Jrnl. III. 378 His favourite chemical creed. 
1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solit., Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 132 
The cynical creed, .of the market. 

e. Belief, faith (in reference to a single fact). 
rare. 

18x9 Byron Juan i, evi. Her creed in her own innocence. 
2838 H. G. Knight Normans in Sicily note. It was the 
creed of the Greek . . Church, that St. Catherine was a king's 
daughter. 

3 . Comb., as creed-bond, -bound adj., -maker, 
-making, -monger, -mongering, -stibscs’iption. 

2736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 108 A kind of Creed-maker 
general. 2782 Cowper Hope 393 ‘Whatever some creed- 
makers mean By Athanasian nonsense, or Nicene.' 2856 
Whittier Triniias xiii, Old pages, where (God give them, 
rest 1) The poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed. 
1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xiii. 332 A shade of Creed- 
reciting belief.^ x88o Fraser's Mag. Nov. 703 The Creed- 
making power in any creative sense is lost to the Church. 

+ Creed, ». Obs. [ad. L. credere to believe : 
after Creisd j/l] irons, (also absol.) To believe. 

1602 Warner Eng. xii. Ixxv, (1612! 313 Nor creeded 
be this Loue-Tale. 2605 Sylvester Du Barias, Serin, 
late Peace xxxvi. Wks. 598 One Ouer-Creeds, another 
Ci’eeds too short. 2645 Milton Calasi. VHcs. 1738 I. 20S 
That part which is .so creeded by the People. 2652 C. B, 
Stapylton Herodian iv. 26 No humane worke they creed 
it is at all. 

Creed pa. pple. ; see Cree. 

Creed, var. of Greed, duckweed. 
x88o Jefferies Gt. Estate 26 The pond in the corner, all 
green with ' creed ' or duck-weed. 

Creedal, credal (krrdal), a. [f. Creed sb. 
+ -AL ; often spelt with single e after L. credo : cf. 
Creed.] Pertaining to or characterized by a creed, 
or formula of religious belief. 

2879 Public Opinion 12 July 43 Creedal religion is no 
safeguard against individual grossness of character. x88S 
Athetmum 15 Sept. 349 E.xpositors impregnated with credal 
theology. 

Cree’dful, a. nottce-wd. [cf. next.] Having 
or characterized by a creed. 

2868 Land, Rev. 15 Aug. 195/1 All faithful souls . . horn 
under whatever creedful or creedless star, 

Cveedless (krPdles), 0. [f. Creed sb. 4 -less.] 
Destitute of a creed. 

2827 yioovas Alciph, i. (1839) 8 None of all our creedless 
.school. 1886 Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 12^1 True Christianity 
is creedless, and aims at nothing but a right life. 

Hence Cxee'dlessneBS. 

2838 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 531 Catholicism, Protestant- 
ism, and creedlessness, which he calls Philosophy. 2887 Ck. 
Times 12 Aug. 645/2 [This] shows what may come of creed- 
lessness. 

Cree’dsxaan. rare. An adherent of a creed, 
or of the same creed. 

a 2834 Coleridge Lit. Rent, IV. 353 His neighbours and 
fellow-creedsmen. 28B7 Century Mag. XXXV. 180 Who 
live on the charity of their creedsmen in Europe. 

Creeing-trough : see Cree. 

Creek (krfk), sb.l Forms : a. 4 krike, 4-5 
oryke, (kryk), 6-7 crike ; J3. 4-6 cxeke, (6 
creake, crieque), 6-7 creeke, 7 creak, creick, 
6- oreek ; 7. 6- orick. [Three types of this are 
found, viz. (i ) crike, cryke (tl , usual in ME. , ( 2) creke, 
rare in ME. (see sense 7), but common in the i6th 
c. (whence the current creek), and (3) crick, only 
since iCthc. The first corresponds to F. criqtte 
(14th c. in Littre) ; the second to earlier Du. kreke 
(Kilian), naod.Du. kreeh creek, bay, and to med. 
(Anglo) L. creca (sometimes creced) creek. The 
form crick resembles Sw. dial, krik bend, nook, 
corner, creek, cove (Rietz), and Icel. kriki crack, 
nook (handarkriki armpit), but is prob. an Eng. 
shortening oicriqtie, crike. In many parts of U.S. 
crick is the common pronunciation of creek in 
the sense ‘stream’. The earlier history is not 
known, but the word (in French also) is generally 
supposed to be Germanic. In sense 4 the word, 
appears to be related to crack ; in 6 and 7 there 
ajipears to be association with Crook. 

A corresponding double form is seen in pike, peak, F.pic. 
It has been conjectured that the word is preserved in the 
OE. proper names Creacarford, Crectarifird, Creganford, 
Crayford (in Kentl, and Cretca-jeidd, Criejelad, Flor. 
Criccelade, Cricklade (in Wilts) ; the former is impossible ; 
in the latter crecca could not be the origin of either crike or 
creke, though some connexion is possime, if there were any 
reason to suppose that the meaning suits.] 

I. 1 . A narrow recess or inlet in the coast-line 
of the sea, or the tidal estuary of a river ; an armlet 
of the sea which runs inland in a comparatively 
nairow cliaunel and offers facilities for harbouring 
and unloading smaller ships. 

(The first quot. may be of more general meaning.) 
a. c 2250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2947 In euerilc welle, in euerilc crike 
{printed trike] Men funden blod al witterlike. c 2300 Have- 
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lok 708 Hise ship. .He dede it tere, an ful wel pike, pat it 
ne doutede sond ne krike._ CX386 Chaucer Prol. 409 He 
knew . . euety cryke in Britaigtie and in Spayne. c 1440 
Prom^. Parv. 103 Cryke of watyr, scatera. x$43r^Act 34-5 
Nett. Vlllt c. 9 § I Dwellers next vnto the streme of 
Seuerne, and vnto the crikes and pilles of y^ same from. 
Kingrod vpward toivard the City and Towne of Gloucester. 
x6a6 Capt, Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 17 A channell, a bay, 
a rode.. a crike, a riuer. 

ff. 151* Ac^ 4 J/en, VIII, c. 1 § i The Frenchemen_. . 
knowe.. every haven and Creke within the sayde Countie. 
1S71 Hanmer Chron, Irel. (1633) iss The ship was by 
foule weather driven into a creick. x6aa Caelis Stai. 
Sewere (1647^ 38 Creek of the sea is an Inlet of sea cornered 
into the main Land, shooting with a narrow passage into 
some Angle of the Land, and therein stretching it self more 
then ordina^ into the Land. 1694 Smith ScWALFORoylrc. 
Sev. Late I^y. i. (171XJ 39 A Creek two miles long, which is 
dry at 'Lovf Water, and not more than thirty foot broad. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 187/2 (Faverskain) The creek or 
arm of the Swale on which the town stands is navigable 
for vessels of 150 tons. X846 hBCuLLOcH Aec. Brit. 
Empire (1854) I. 57 A long narrow saltwater creek, com- 
municating with the sea at Portland Hoad. 

y. X582 N. Lichepield tr. CastanhedcCs Conq. E. Ind. 64 a, 
Foysts placed in euery Baye or Kricke to set upon him. 

b. A small port or harbour; an inlet within 
the limits of a haven or port. c. In the Customs 
administration of Great Britain, an inlet, etc., 
not of sufficient importance to be a separate 
Customs station, but included within the jurisdic- 
tion of another port station. 

a. 1478 Botones Urn. (Nasmith 1778) 125 Pertinentes ad 
havyn de Falmouth sunt 147 portus et crykes. 

fS. X486 Ciess of Oxford in FourC. Eng. Leit.j That such 
wetche. .be used and hadde in the poorts, and creks, 1588 
Act I Elis. c. II § I Conveying . . their Wares . . out of 
Creekes and Places where no Customer ys resident. 164a 
Milton Apel. Smect. (1831) 298 He must cut out large 
docks and creeks into his text to unlade the foolish frigate 
of his unseasonable autorities. 1789 Ann. Reg. 133 A 
Creek in the language of the Customs, is a place included 
within the limits either of a head or member-port ; as set 
out by the commissions of the Court of Exchequer ; and at 
which officers competent to tramsact the coast business are 
stationed by order of the Boat d of Customs. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 21 1 Between the fourth and fifth slip there 
is a dock inlet or creek, which might at any time be en- 
larged into a dry dock or basin for ships of the largest class. 
18^ Act 39 & 40 Vht. c. 36 § II Customs Laws Consolida- 
tion. The pre-existing limits of any port, sub-port, haven, 
creek, or legal quay. 

y. x6a8 Digby Voy. Medii. 47 Besides the port is but a 
little cricke. 

d. Applied to any similax opening on the shore 
of a lake. 

x8xo Scott Lady 0/ L. i. xiv, Loch-Katrine . . In all 
her length extended lay. With promontoiy, creek, and 

2. As part of a river or river-system. 

a. An Inlet or short arm of a river, such as nms 
up into the widened mouth of a ditch or small 
stream, or fills any short ravine or cutting that 
joins the river. (This is merely an occasional 
extension of sense i.) 

JjS77 [see 8]. 1653 Walton Angler 147 A He and a She 
Pike wilLusnally go together out of a River into some ditch 
Or creek,^ xfiyi Milton P. R. ii. 25 On the bank of Jordan, 
by a creek. Where winds with reeds and osieis whispering 
play. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776I IV. 151 The otter 
has two different methods of fishing ; the one .by pursuing 
[its prw] into some little creek, and seizing it there, XS14 
D.H. O'Brian iVarr. Escape ici} On the banks of the Rhine 
. ,I . .perceived a small Punt hauled into a creek. i88a Miss 
Braddon Mut. Royal 1. vi. 151 He knew every tributary, 
creek, and eyot. 

b. In U. S. and British Colonies ; A branch of 
a main river, a tributary river ; a rivulet, brook, 
small stream, or run. 

Probably the name was_^ oiiginally given by the explorers 
of a river to the_ various inlets or arms observed to run out 
of it, and of which only the mouths were seen in passing; 
when at a later period these ‘creeks' were explored, they 
were oflen found to be tributaries of great length ; but they 
retained the designation originally given, and ‘creek’ thus 
received an application entirely unknown in Great Britain. 

1674 Petinsylv. Archives I. 34 On the East-side of a Small 
Creeke or gutt on this side the Single-tree. 1748 F. Smith 
Voy. Disc. N. IV. Pass. I, 132 Called Ten Shilling Creek, 
but not properly, it being a Blanch of the great River, 1748 
Washing fON yVvi/. 25 Mar., Left Cresaps and went up to 
y mouih of Patersons Creek [a tributary of the Potomac]. 
1836 Backwoods of Canada 64 Besides numerous small 
streams, here called creeks, two considerable rivers, .find an 
outlet i8y9 D. M. Wallace Anstraias.^. 25 The drain- 
age of the interior is effected byiiumerous creeks and water- 
which only run after periods of rain, c 1848 in 
H. Watterson Oddities S. Life ^ Char. (1883) 69 ‘ You see 
that krick swamp ? ' asked Snggs. 

3. transf. senses akin to 1 . 

'ha. Applied more widely and loosely to any 
narrow arm or corner of the sea. Obs. 

^ 163s _N, Carpenter Geog. Del. 11, vi, 87 The Adriatic Sea 
jn the inmost creeke neere Venice swels neere foure foote in 
hight, 1652 Needham Selden’s Hare Cl, 333 Jersey, and 
Garnesey. ..situated within that Creek of Sea which Lsmade 
by the shore of Bretaign on the one side, and that of Nor- 
mandie on the other. 

b. A narrow comer of land running out from 
the main area ; a narrow plain or recess running 
in between mountains. Cf. Cove. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv.Impr.UB^’^ 56 Certain Creeks or 
corners of Land running into the up-lands. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst, Agric. xi. § 3 (1681) 233 To How the several Creeks, 


Corners, and Patches of your Land. 1856 Stanley Sinai 
^ Pal. ii. (1858) 136 The plains which run into the moun- 
tains are the cieeks into which they [the Bedouins] natur- 
ally penetrate. 

II. 1 4. A cleft in the face of a rock, etc. ; a 
crack, fissure, chink, crevice, cranny. Obs. 

a. 137s Barbour Ernce x. 602 Thai clam into the crykis 
swa, Quhill half the craggis thai clummyn had. c 137s Sc. 
Leg Saints, Blasius 43 A kryk in to a crage he hade, & 
})are his dwellinge has he mad. 

/3. y. Levins Manip. 54 A creke, crick, fissura. Ibid. 
120 A crick, ritna. 163S Brathwait A read. Pr. 179 To 
wals and portels would he lay his eare. Through creeks and 
crannies too, that he might hear, .desir’d applause. 

5. A narrow or winding passage penetrating the 
interior of any place and passing out of sight ; an 
out-of-the-way corner. To seek creeks', to seek a 
hiding-place. Obs. or dial. 

1S73 Tusser Httsb. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen and 
puffed vp cheekes, If cheese be so houen, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes. iS8_a T. Watson Centnrie of Lone xcv. 
(Arb.) 131 A Labyrinth is a place made full of turnings 
and creekes. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 38 One that 
countermands The passages of allies, creekes and narrow 
lands. 1629 Chapman Jtevenal v. 15 Is no creek void? 
1681 Cotton IVoud. Peak 52 The Cave. . stretching itself . . 
As if(past these blind Credcs) we now were come into the. . 
Mountains W omb. X750 Gray Poems, Long Story 62 Each 
hole and cupboard they explore, Each creek and cranny of 
his chamber. 1808-25 Jamieson s. v. Crykes, ‘ Creeks and 
corners ’ is still a common phrase. xSy8 Mrs. H. Wood 
Pomeroy Ab. (ed. 3) rra We., looked in every crick aod 
corner for it. 1883 G. Allen in Colin Clouts Calendar 65 
To fill up all the cricks and comers between other plhnts. 
b. fig. A nook, a hidden or secret corner. 

*577 tr. Bnllingeds Decades (1592) 341 And so must 
sounde doctrine keepe all the faithfull. .in their duetie and 
quiet Concorde, without creake or creauise. ^ 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshed III. 1296/1 Throughlie view the hidden 
and couered cieeks of our minds 1 16x4 J. Day Day's 

Festivals (1615) 261 'There is not a creeke or crany in the 
World, but seemes to bee fraught with it, c 1620 Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (1855) gi The crooked creekes Within my 
heart. 17x5 M. Davies Aifwn. Brit. t. 249 Jesuitical 
Creeks and Corners of Superstitious Romanism, 
i* c. Applied to the two cavities of the heart. 
x6ax-st Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. i. iii. The Ventricles, 
Caules, Kells, Tunicles, Creeks, and parts of it. Ibid. i. i. 
IT. iv, This heart, though it be one sole member, yet it may 
be divided into two creeks right and left. 

1 6, A turn, a winding, as of a river or crooked 
way. Also^. Obs. 

x^a Davies Inimort. Soul xv. 4 As Streams, which with 
their winding Banks do play, Stopp'd by their Creeks, run 
softly thro’ the Plain, x^ — Orchestra, I love Meander’s 

g ath. .Such winding slights, such turns and cricks he hath, 
uch cieaks, such wrenches, and such dalliance. rx653 
England s Alarm in R. Bell Collect. Anc. Songs 1857 
Pamted harlots which they often meet At eve^ creek and 
corner of the street, ifiyx Flavel Fount, of Life vii, 20 
In every Creek and turning of your lives, n x^ Char- 
nock Attrib. Cflrf(i834) I. 648 He hath a prospect of every 
little creek in any desi^. 

t7. fig. A crooked device; a trick, artifice, 
contrivance. Obs. 

The early date of this sense makes its history and position 
doubtful. 

C1386 Chaucer Reevds T. 131 (Elle.smere MS.) They 
wenebat no man mayhem bigile. .The moore queynte crekes 
[so 4 Mss. ; Harl. knakkes] that they make The moore wol 
I stele, a X626 W. Sclater in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxvi. 6 Without those slights, or creeks of carnal policy, 
for which men are in the world esteemed wise. 

III. 8. attrib. and Conib., as creek-hole, -side. 
*577 Goooe IleresbacKs Husb. iv. (1586) 173 In the 
bankes and sides of these Ponds, you must have Bushes and 
Creeke holes, for the Fish to hide them in from the heate of 
the Sunne. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N. IV. Foss. I 145 
The Pieces of Swamp between this Channel aod the Creek- 
head. X859 K. Cornwallis Nesv fVorldl. 11 1 A creek-bed 
ran parallel with the road. 1879 Whittier St. John xvii, 
From island and creek-side Her fishers .shall throng. 

Hence Cxee'kward a., towards a creek. 

X887 C. C. Abbott Waste-Land Wand. iii. 83 Kept a 
creekward course until out of sight. 

Creek, s6.'^ Obs. exc. Sc. fCorre-sponds to early 
mod.Dn. kriecke (also krieckeling/ie ‘ aurora ruti- 
lans, primum diluculnm, malntinus splendor, 
crepusculuin Kilianl, Du. het krieken van den 
dag, LG. (Bremen) de krik vam dage, EFris, V 
kriken fan de dag, the creek of day; f. earlier 
Du, ^ieckcn,krieckelen (Kilian),mod.Du. krieken, 
EFris. kreken, kriken, kriken to break or burst 
through as the day-light. See also Ghektng, and 
Screak, Skrbigh, Skeikb. 

l^anck thinks the Da. word connected with the echoic root 
of Da krekel cricket, the notion ofa creaking sound passing 
into that of sudden breaking, as in crack : see also Doom- 
kaat Koolman Osifries. Wbch.\ 

The break (of day) ; dawn. 

*567 Tubberv. Eglogs iii. 251 (T.) He wak’d at creek of 
day. 17x0 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas’ jEneis s, v. Grek- 
vtg, Scot. dkimvs Creek of day. X7Z3 ViKUSKt Fair As- 
sembly xxiv, Soon as the morning creek Has usher'd in the 
day. 1768 Ross Helenore 46 An’ .ilka morning by the 
creek [later ed. screek] of day They’re set to work. 

“t Creek, ». O^j. [f. Creek j/a’-] 

1. intr. To run. {uf) as a creek or tidal inlet ; to 
form a creek. 

*538 Leland Itin. 111.27 Trure Creeke is next, and goith 
up a 2 miles creking up from the principal streme, and 
creketh within halfe a mile of Trure. Ibid. IH. 34 From 
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Lantiant Pille to Blougham Fille or Creke nere a mile, it 
crekith up but a litle. 

2. To bend, turn, wind. Hence Oree'king 
vbl. sk, a bend, turn, 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. i. 312 Arun..with sun- 
dry creekings . . holdeth on his course to the sea. Ibid. 451 
The salt water so creeketh about it [a town] that it almost 
insulateth it. 

Creek(e, obs. f. Creak, Ceick 
Cree'klet. [See -let.] a little creek. 

xS77 Harrison Descr. Brit. 1, xii. in Holinshed 63 Another 
mile yet down, is an other little creekelet. 

Creeky (krPki;, a. [f. Ceeek + 
Characterized by, or full of creeks. 

*589 Theat. Worldlings, Vis. Bellay vii. He shed a water, 
whose outgushingstreame Ran flowing all along the creekie 
shore [1591 Spenser Vis. Bellay ix. The creakie shore]. x6ia 
Dhavton Poly-olb. iii. Notes 51 Willibourne . . with her 
creekey passage, crossing to Wilton. Ibid. xvii. Notes 268 
The Channell not being over creeky. 

Creel (krJl), sb.'^ Forms : 5-6 crele, creill(e, 
5 crelle, 6 creil,krele, kreil, 7 creele, (8 orail), 
8 - creel. [Originally northern, and chiefly Scotch ; 
etymology uncertain. 

The OIr, criol chest, coffer, has been compared : but the 
vowel of creel appears to be not i, but e or ei, ai. OF. 
gretlle : — L. crdtitula fine hurdle-work, may have had a 
variant *creiUe,1 

1. A large wicker basket ; formerly applied to 
the large deep baskets, coupled in pairs across the 
backs of horses, for the transport of goods ; now 
applied to a basket used for the transport of fish 
and borne upon the back, to a potato-basket, and 
the like. 

1:1425 Wyntoun Cru«. viii.xxxviii. si Apayr of Coil Crelis. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Crelle, baskett or lepe, cartaUus, 
sporta. _ c 1475 RaufCoilgyar 367 He kest twa Creillis on 
ane Capill, with Coillis anew. 1508 Dunbar Flytingw. Ken- 
nedie 229 Cager aviris castis bayth coillis and creilis. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus iii. 595 52 him hang ouir Jour wallis 
in a creill. 1564 Wills Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 224 Abasket 
and iij kreles. 1610 Healey St. A ug. Citie of God 251 
There was also the Vanne which is otherwise called the 
Creele. c 1730 BuRTXe/A N. Scotl. (181B) I. 330 The horse 
laden with creels, or small panniers. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. 
(ed. 2) 194 Fishermen, whose wives carry the fish in wicker- 
baskets, or creels to Edinburgh. 1811 Willan PV, Riding 
Gloss. (E. D. S.', Creel, two semi-circular wicker baskets 
joined by cords which admit of their closing to hold hay. A 
man having the creel strapped over his shoulders, conveys 
provender to sheep, i860 G. H- K. Vac. Tour 121 When 
the father of the last Lord Reay . . changed his residence. . 
his son was put into a creel on one side of a pony, and 
counterbalanced by his younger brother, the admiral, in 
another. 1869-78 in Dial. Glossaries of Cumberland, 
Lonsdale, Swaledale, Whitby, Holdettiess, N. PV. Line. 
1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 206 An old fishwife, with 
her creel on her back. 

b. A modern term for an angler’s fishing-basket. 

x8^ Proc. Berw, Nat. Club II. 4 Ere the Creel was half 
stocked. 1874 C. S. Kcene Let. in Life (1892) 159, 1 hope 
you had a good time wjth rod and cieel. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostan i. i. 227 It is not every fish you hook that comes 
to the creel. 

2. A contrivance made of wickerwork used, as 
a trap for catching fish, lobsters, etc. 

1457 Sc. Acts Jos. II (1597) .5 87 That na man in smolt 
time set vescbelles, creilles, weires, or ony vther ingine to 
let the smoltes to goe to the Sea. 1533-4 det 25 Hen. VIII, 
c. 7 No person ^al take in any lepe, hiue, crele, .fier, 
or any other engine ..the yonge frie..of any kinde of 
sdmon. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxxiv. 
The peple makis ane lang mand, narrow halsit, and wyid 
mouthit. ,als .sone as the see ebbis, the fische ar tane dry in 
the crelis. x^ Dalrymple tr» Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 42 
Nocht sa^ mekle fishe thay with nettis, as with skepis, or 
long kreilis win with wickeds in the form of a hose. 1758 
Binnell Descr. Thames iii With any Nets, Trammel, 
Keep, Wore, Creel, or other Device. 1775 Adair Amer. 
Itui. 403 Catching fish in long crails, made with canes and 
hiccoiy splinters, tapering to a point. 

3. To coup the creels : in various fig. uses ; to fall 
or tumble over; ‘to tumble heels over head, to 
die ’ (Jamieson) ; to meet with a mishap. In a 
creel : in a state of temporary mental aberration. 

*7*5 Ramsay Christs Kirk Gr. n. xvii, Whan he was 
strute twa sturdy chiels . . Held up frae cowping o’ the 
creels The liquid logic scholar. 1785 Burns To William 
Simpson iii, My senses wad he in a creel, Should I but 
dare a hope to speel, Wi' Allan, or wi' Gilbertfield. 18x6 
Scott Old Mart, vi, ‘ The laddie 's in a creel 1 ’ exclaimed 
his uncle. 1818 — Rob Roy xx. If folk . .wad needs be coup- 
ing the creels ower through-stanes. a 1835 Hogg Tales 4- Sk. 
III. 206 If you should, .coup the creels just now. .it would 
be out of the power of man to get you to a Christian burial. 
1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xvii, ‘The lassie's head 's in a 
creel ’, cried Susan. 

4. aitrib. and Comb., as creel-hawking, -pig’, 
creel-like adv. ; creel-house, a house or hut with 
the walls made of wickerwork covered with clay ; 
creel-man, a man who transports goods in creels. 

*865 J. G, Bertram Harvest of Sea (1873) 310 Thesystem 
. .followed by the fishwives in the old days of '’'creel-nawk- 
mg, 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., *Creel-house, a wicker 
hut with a sodded roof. 1878 Mackintosh Hist. Civiliz. 
Scot. I. Introd. 134 Till recently crell houses were used in 
some parts of the Highlands. 1638-9 in Maidment Sc. Pas. 
guils (1868) 66 He. .*creel lyke lives in the fyre of conten- 
tione. 1883 J. Beath Bishopshire Lilts 14 Stridelegs on the 
creelman’s as.s. 1880 Antrim ^ Down Gloss., *Creel.pig, 
a young pig, such as is taken to market in a creel pr 
basket. 
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Creel (kril), [Perh. the same word as pre- 
ceding ; but evidence is wanting,] 

1 . A framework, varying in form according to its 
purpose (see quots.). (Cf, Cratch, 4.) 

1788 W. Marshall IforisA. (1796) II. B22 The feet of the 
sheep being bound, it is laid upon a bier— provincially, a 
‘ creel Gloss., Creel, a kind of bier, used for slaughter- 

ing and salving sheep upon. iBai J. Hunter MS. Gloss. 
in Addy Sheffield Glass., Creel, a light frame-work placed 
overhead in the kitchen or other room of an ordinary farm- 
house, on which oatcakes are placed. [So 1883 in Hndders/, 
Glossl] 1869 Lonsdale Glass., Creel . . a barred stool on 
which sheep are salved and clipped, pigs are killed, etc. 
1877 Holderness Gloss., Creel., a plate-rack, .a food-rack for 
sheep ; a butcher’s hand-barrow. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., 
Creel, a wooden rack in which plates are put to dry. A frame 
in which glariers cari'y glass. 

2 . Spinnhig. A frame for holding the paying-off 
bobbins in the process of converting the ' sliver ’ 
into * roving or the latter into yarn. Hence also 
creel-frame. 

183s Urc Philos. Maiiitf. 225 The roller-pair, .receives the 
fine rovings from bobbins placed on skewer, or upright pins 
in the creel behind. 1831 As-t ynil. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 
p. vii* Vr The bobbins . , are placed in a wooden frame called 
a ‘ creel ’, so that they will revolve. 1879 CasseWs Teehn. 
Educ. IV. 209/1 The rove creels.. stand about six or seven 
feet high. 

b. (See quot.) north, dial. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Creel, a frame to wind yarn upon. 

Creel p^ril), v. [f. Creel 

1 . Sc. To put into a creel; also^. 

13*3 Douglas IV. Prol. 32 Men sayis thowhridilUt 

Aristotle as ane hors. And creht wp the flour of poetry. 
1808-79 Jamieson, Crell, to put into a basket . . ‘ He’s no 
gude to creel eggs wi’,' i.e. not easy, or safe, to deal with. 

2 . Angling. To get (a fish) into the basket ; to 
succeed in catching. Cf. ‘ to bag game ’. 

1844 J._T. Hewlett /" ayfowr ij. W. v, I creyled him, and 
tried again, 189a Field 18 June 922/3 My friend . . creeled 
nearly twice as many trout. 

3 . Sc. In certain mamage customs : To make (a 
newly married man) go through some ceremony 
with a creel ; esp. to make him carry a creel filled 
with stones, till his wife releases him. Cf. Brand 
Pop. Antiq, (1870) II. 55, 

179a Statist. Acc. Scot. II, 80 The second day after the 
Marriage a Creeling, as it is called, takes place. 1843 JVew 
S tatist. A cc. Scot. , Benoicksh, 59 All the men who have been 
married within the last 12 months are creeled. Ibid. 263 
An ancient, .local usage called creeling is still kept up here. 
1890 Glaseoso Times 3 Nov. 3/4 A miner, .having got mar- 
ried, .his tellow-colliers, . went through the process of creel- 
ing him. 

Creeler (krfloi). [f. Creel j^. 2 -(--er 1 .] A 
young person who attends to the creel of a spin- 
ning machine. 

1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fasn. 32 A minder and a 
creeler engaged in manufacturing with a self-acting mule. 
i88a Manchester Guardian 19 May, 'The relation.^ip be- 
tween spinners and their creelers and piecers. 

Cree'lfal. As much as fills a creel. 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. vii, A creeifu’ of coals. 1873 
G. C. Davies Mountain jr Mere xviii. 137 The creelfuls of 
trout I have caught. 

Creoin [krfm), v. dial. Also cream, orim. 
[Of obscure etymology : possibly two or even three 
distinct words are here included. The various 
senses belong to distinct parts of England. 

The variant crim has suggested identity with OE. crini- 
man to squeeze, press (cf. sense 2I ; but the evidence does 
not show that crim is the earlier form, rather the contrary : 
and it is not easy to see howczvm with its long vowel could 
arise from the ablaut series Jerim-, kreun, hrwn-.] 

1 . trans. To put, place, or deposit secretly or 
surreptitiously, {northern.') 

_ 1674 Ray N. C. Words 12 Creetn it into my Tumd : Put 
it in slily or secretly. Chesh. a 1700^ B. E. Did, Cant. 
Crew, Creeme, to slip or slide anything into anotheri s Hand. 
1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane, Dial. Wks. (1862) 
S3 , 1 creemtNipneaw on then o Lunshun. 1887 S'. Cheshire 
Gloss., Creem, to hide. ‘ Creem it up put it out of sight, 
hide it in your dress or pocket.. It is a rare word, and 
rimidly becoming obsolete. 

2 . To squeeze ; to hug. {Devon and Cornw.) 

1746 Ex7noorConrtshi^{a. D. S.) 326 Tha hast a creem'd 
ma Yearms and a most host ma neck. 1864 Capern Devon 
Provinc., He creemed my hand. 1880 W, Cornwall Gloss., 
Creem, to squeeze, to mash . . To hug in wrestling. x88o 
E. Cornwall Gloss., Creem, to squeeze. 

3 . intr. To shiver, trans. To cause .to shiver, 
to chill. Hence Oree‘med ppl. a., chilled and 
shivering, {south-western!) 

X847-78 Halliwell, Crim, to shiver. I. Wight. x88o E. 
Cornwall Gloss., Creem. .is metaphorically used to describe 
that sensation of rigor or creeping of the flesh, known as 
goose flesh, cutis anserina, ‘ Creemed wi’ the cold ’. 1880 
Mrs. Farr Adatn Eve iv. 44 Do ’ee go near to the Are. . 
you looks all creemed with the cold, and as wisliC as can be. 
x888 W. Somerset Wordrbk., Creoz/tJ'. .to shiver, to shudder. 

Creem, sb. dial. [f. prec.] A shiver proceed- 
ing from cold, indisposition, etc. 

*847-78 Halliwell, Cream, .a cold shivering. Sofuerset. 
x88o W. Cornwall Gloss., Creem, Crim. a shiver ; a creep- 
ing of the flesh. ‘ I feeled a crim coom o’er me ’. x888 W. 

Somerset Word-lk,, Cream, a shiver,, a shivering state. 
Hence Greemy a. dial., shivering, shuddering. 
Creem., obs. f. Cream sb!^ 

Creen, obs. form of Careen. On the creen : 
ready to turn either way on receiving an impulse. 


1798 T. Jefferson IPW/. (1859) IV, 234 [To] decide the 
future turn of things, which are at this moment on the 
creen. Ibid. 236 Stopping the movement in the Eastern 
States, which were on the creen. 

Creengle, obs. £. Cringle. 

Creep (krJpl, zi. Pa. t. and pa. pple. crept 
(krept). Forms : see below. [A common Teutonic 
strong vb. : OE. cr^opatt = OS. criopan, OFris. 
kriapa (NFris. krepen, Satl. kriope', ON. krjtlpa 
(Sw. krypa, Da. krybe) OTeut. *kreupan. As 
with some other verbs of the same class (cf. Bow, 
Brook, Lout), the present has in some of the 
langs. zi for ett. as OLG. knlpan, MDu. crtlpen, 
Du. krtiipen, MLG., LG. and EFris. krApeti, MG. 
krlifen, kraufen. In OHG. replaced by c/zz'wA/zozz, 
MHG. and mod.Ger. kriechen,repr. atype kreukan, 
the relation of which to kretipan is uncertain. 

The OTeut. conjugation was, pres, kreupan, pa. t. 
kraup, pi, krupim, pa. pple. krttpan ; whence OE. 
pies, creopan (3rd sing, ertepp), pa. t. creap, pi. 
crupon, pa. pple. croptn. The OE. pres, erhpan, 
ME. crepen (close e), has regularly given the 
modern creep; occasional ME. instances of crope 
are app. errors. The pa. t. sing, creap regularly 
gave ME. erSp (open i), spelt also crepe, creep.fi, 
which was in general use to die 15th c., and sur- 
vives with short vowel in the dialectal crep. The 
plural crupon, crupe{n, became in the I3tb c. 
cropen, crope, after the pa. pple. ; and this passed 
also into the sing, as crope, the prevailing type of 
the tense to the i6th c., after which it gradually 
dropped out of literary use, though still widely 
used in English and U.S. dialects. In the noi them 
dial., the form adopted in the 13th c. was cra/> 
(after the pa. t. of other classes), which is still 
Scotch. But already before 1400, weak foims 
creep-ed and crep-t, began to take the place of all 
these, the second of which has since 16th c. gradu- 
ally attained to be the standard form, leaving crep, 
crope, crop, crup, crap, as only dialectal. The 
pa. pple. cropen continued till the 17th c. in literary 
use, and to the igth c. in the northern dial, where 
the vowel is still short croppen, cruppen; in the 
south it became in r3th c. crope, also literary Eng. 
to the 1 8th c. ; but a weak form crepid, creeped 
began to appear in the 14th c., and in the form 
crept, identical with the pa. t, has been llie domi- 
nant form since tbe i6th c.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Pres. tense, i creopan, orfopaa, (erf pan), 1-3 
- 3 ,rd sing. crjep(e)1S ; a-4 creope(n, (kreope(n); 

3- 6 crepe(n, (3-6 crope, 4 oryepe) ; 4-5 krepe, 

4- 7 creepe, (6 creape), 7— creep, {Sc. 5- creip). 
c xooo jElfric Gram. xxviiL {Z.) zyo_ Eefio ic creope. 

cmsd.amb. Horn, 23 Hwa creopeS Jier-in? cxaoo Trin. 
Colt. Horn. 199 pe neddre..criepe3..Jjureh nerewe hole. 
a xaSo Owl 4- Night. 819 pe fox can^crepe \v.r. crope] hi ]»e 
heie. C1303 Edmtmd Conf. loj in E, E. P. (1862) 73 
Makede hire red! to kreopen in. 1393 Langl. P. PI, C. 
XXL 47s Arys. .and creep on kneos to ]>e croys. 1483 Cath, 
Angl. 81 To Crepe, refiere. 1570 Levins Manifi. 70 To 
creepe, repere. 1383 Hollvband Campo di Fior 137 Why 
creape you on the grounde ? 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 950 
And swims or sinks, or wade<;, or creeps, or flyes. 

2 . Past tense, a. sing. 1-3 cr^ap, 3 (creep), 
3-5 crep, crepe, 4-5 creep(e, 9 dial, crep ; pi. 

I crupon, 2-3 crupen, 

c 1000 .^LFRic Hovt. II. 394 (Bosw.) Heo creap betwux 
Sam maimum. a iiao O. E. Citron, an, 1083 Sume crupon 
under, a 1223 Leg. Kath. go8 [He] com anl creap in ure. 
c X230 Gen. 4 Ex. 2924 Dor crep a dragun. X340-70 A lisaun- 
der loog per crep oute an addre. £138^ Chaucer Reevds 
T. 3od She creepe \y>.rr. (MSS. 1433-75) creep, crepe, crep, 
crepte] in to the clerk. x88x Leicester Gloss,, Crep, pt, and" 
p.p., crept. 

/ 3 . pi. 3-4 cropen, 3- crope; sing. 4 crop, 
croup, 5- crope {sing. & pi. 6 croape, dial. 7-9 
crop, 9 crup). 

c 1273 Lay. 18472 Somme hii crope [c 1203 crupen] to pan 
wode, « lago .S'. Axg. 170/2Z17 Keo. cropen al-so ase 
ametene al aboute. a 1300 Cursor M. 2303 (Cott.) Paa wigurs 
croup be wailau in, <;x4ao Avow. Arilt. Ixv, 'I'he caytef 
crope in-to a tunne. 1533 Coverdale i Sain. xiii. 6 They 
crope in to caues and ^nnes. 1372 R, H. tr. Lanai erus' 
Ghostes fisgfi) 207 Divera errours croape into the Church. 
1&6 Birnie Kirk-Bnriall (1833J 14 Before the Kirk-buriall 
crop in. 1672 Sir C. ’WVvtll Triple Crown r6o He crope 
quietly on again. <1x734 North Exam. i. iii. § 144 (1740) 
217 Another Witness crope out against the Lord Staflbid. 
1831 Landor Fra Rupert Wks. 1846 II. 577 His dog soon 
crope betwixt us. 1883 C. F. Smith Southemisnts in Trans. 
Avter. Philol. Soc. 47 Crope, preterit and past participle of 
creep, is common among the negroes and poorer whites. 

7. north. 3-9 crap, (4-5 crape). 

c 1203 Lay. 29282 pe sparewe innene crap, c 1430 Henry- 
SON Mor. Fab, 44 To an Cane he crape. _ 13x3 Douglas 
jEneis li. v, (iv.) 48 And crap in wnder the feit of the goddes. 
a x6os Montgomerie 'Since that the Hevvts ’ 41 With my 
kingm credit once I crap. i^S,Macnkill Will yean 
III, Gloamin. .crap ower distant hill and plain. 

8. 4-5 creped, -id, crepped, (kreppet), 7-9 
creeped, (4- Sc, creipit). 

C1300 K. Alls. 390 On hire bed twyes he leped, The 
thridde tyme yn he creped. 14.. Chancer MS. [see B 1]. 


1634 Massinger T \’?y J Toman iv. iii, How the devil Creeped 
he into ray head ? 1807 [see B. 1]. Mod. Sc. A fox creepit 
[or crap] through the hole. 
e. 4- crept(e. 

C1330 Cursor M. 13388 (Fairf.) Crepped in him Sathanas 
[Trin. MS. crepte, Cott. crep, Cott, croupe]. £1330 Will. 
Palerne 2235 And crepten into a caue. 1348 Hall Citron. 
169 Whereunto. [this] tended and crept up.. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. IV. (1682) 141 He crept in favour with Christians. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 69 We crossed crevasses and crept 
round slippery ridges. 

3 . Pa. pple. a. 1-7 {north, dial. -9) cropen, 5-6 
Sc. croppin, croipin, (6 crepen, 9 north, dial. 
croppen, cruppen, Yorksh. creppen). 

c 1203 Lay. 5671 JJa ilke be aniht weoren atcropene. c 1386 
CxLKace.vi Frankl. T. 886 As thou, .were cropen out of the 
giound. 1423 Jas. I. ICingis Q. clxxxii, Quho that from 
hell war croppin onys in heviii. 1481 Caxton Reytuird 
[Arb.] 17 He had cropen therein, a 1333 Philpot Wks. 
(1842) 336 Corruptions have crepen into the people. 4363 
^vSi^ Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 132 Abuiss.. 
croipin in the Kirk. <11372 KNoxHir^. Ref. Wks. 1846 1,401 
Frensche men ar croppin in of lait. 1621 Markham Prev. 
Hunger (1655) 32 Cropen away and hidden. 1698 Lister 
in Phil. Trans. XX. 247 [They] would have cropen away. 
1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westinrld. Dial. [1821] 23 Sic pride 
croppen intul Stoith an Arnside. 1853 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Croppen or Cropen, crept. ‘Where hae ye gitten 
croppen to 7 * 

3-4 yorope, ycrop, 3-;8 crope, (4-5 crepe). 
c 1273 Lay. 5671 pat weren awei crope. c 1323 Coer de L, 
3473 In the erthe they wolde have crope. £1330 Arth. ^ 
Merl. 7229 Whider-ward were ye y-crope. c 1440 Capgrave 
Life St. Kath. ui, 404 If he ware Crope thorow be ^ate. 
*595 Markh.vm Sir R. Griwuile, To the forest 1, A 
Heauenlie fier is crepe into my hraine. x^ Rogers 
Naaman 71 The Lord speakes of those . . despised men, 
crope out of captivity. <11734 North Examen 273 (D.) 
The Captain was just crope out of Newgate. 

7. 4-5 crepid, 7-9 creeped. 

£1430 Chaucer Reeve’s T. 339 (Camh. MS.) He wendc a 
crepid by hese felawe Ion [5 MSS. cropen, Harl. crope]. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1. xvi. 396 Intestine faction had 
creeped into the Government of France. Mod. Sc. It has 
creepit oot. 

8. 6- crept. 

*535 Coverdale i Macc. vi. 11 Some y‘ were crepte in to 
dennes. x6ix Bible yitde 4 There are certame men 
crept in vnawares. 1634 Sir ’T. Herbert Trav. 193 Ma- 
homet has a little crept among them. 1833 Tennyson Maud 
HI. vi. i, My life has crept so long on a broken wing. 

4 . The Perfect Tense was formerly, as in go, 
come, etc., formed with be to express result : he is 
cropen or crept in, 

£ 1203— 1423 [see 3 a above]. 1334 Tindale yude 4 For 
ther are certayne craftely crept in. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. 
viL iijb, Oute of pool e scoles & cloysters are these beggers 
cropen vp. 1630 Earl Monm. tr. Senauli’s Man bee. 
Guilty 338 As soon as they are crope out from their Spring- 
head. 1706 A, Bedford Temple Mus, vii. 151 No 
Errors are crept into the. .Text. X71X Addison Sped. No. 
S7 r 4 That Party-Rage which.. is very much crept into 
their Conversation, a 1734 I see 3 |3.]. 

B. Signification. 

1 . intr. To move with the body prone and close 
to the ground, as a short-legged reptile, an insect, 
a quadruped moving stealthily, a human being on 
hands and feet, or in a crouching posture. 

Formerly said of snakes, worms, and other creatures with- 
out limbs, for which crawl is now more usual, though in 
some cases either may be used : see Crawl v. 

£888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxvi. § 4 Ob^r nsfb his fota 
geweald b^Dt he msegegan.. and onginb creopan \BodL MS. 
crypan] on Sone ilcaii weg. £iooo .^lfric Hem. II. 48S 
(Bosw.f Him comon to creopende fela nseddran. £1205 Lay. 
393*3 pc king him gon crepen an heonden and a futen. 
c 1386 Chaucer A! T. 330 He wendehaue cropen [MS. 
C<m«A crepid, Harl. crope] by his felawe lohn, And by 
the Millere in he creepe [zr.z-r. creep, crape, crepede, crept] 
anon. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv, xxxiii. (1483) 82 Ihe 
serpent, .shold. .crepe vpon his breste. 139S Shaks. Merry 
W. IV. ii. 59 Creepe into the Kill-hole. 1611 Flohio, Car. 
ponare, to creepe on all foure. 1634 Sir 'T. Herbert Trao. 
213 Land Tortoyses so great that they will creepe with two 
mens burthens. 1703 Berkeley Casie of Dunmere Wks. 
IV. 509 We were forced to stoop, and soon after creep on 
our knees. 1733 Somerville Chase iii. 146 See there he 
[the fox] creeps along ; his Brush he drags, 1807 Robinson 
Arckseol. Grmca in. vi. 227 A person accused creeped on 
his hands through the Are. xl^ Tennyson AylmeTs F. 
852 [There] the riow-worm creeps. 

f b. Proverbially contrasted with go {=' walk 0 - 
c 888 K. ASlfred Boeth, xxxvi. § 4 Se bib mihtigra se oe 
rab bonne se be criepS [Bodl. MS. crypb]. £ 1400 Sowdone 
Bab. 267 Tlie Dikes were sodevelyedepe..Ouercowde thai 
nothir goo nor crepe, c 1460 Towneley Myst. 114 Kynde 
wille crepe Where it may not go. 1362 J. Heywood Prav. 
^ Epigr, (iB6y) 135 Children must learne to erdepe ere they 
can go, 1663 S*- Patrick Parab. Pilgr, 304 The most im- 
perfect souls, who are not as yet able to go, hut only to 
creep in the way to heaven. 1741 Richardson Pamela III. 
332 And besides, as tbe vulgar saying is, One must creep 
before ope goes 1 1836 Backwoods op Canada 57, 1 used to 
hear when I was a boy, ‘ first creep and then go 1 ' 

+ 0. To creep to the Cross (also to creep the 
Cross) : spec, used of the Adoration of the Cross, 
in the Roman Service for Good Friday. Obs. 

£1200 Trim Coll, Horn. 95 Crepe to cruche on lange 
fridai. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B, xvin, 428 Ariseth . . And 
ciepeth to be crosse on knees. £1449 Pecock Repr. 269 
Not as thoug the! crepiden thanne & there to noon other 
thing saue to the Ymage, but that the! aftir her ymagina- 
cioun crepiden to the persoon of Crist, axsxt Rails Railing 
11.129 Nocht our oft creip the corss one kneis, 13.. in 
Boorde Introd. KnowL (1870) Introd. 92 The Usher to lay 
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a Carpettfor the Kiiife to Creepe to the Crosse upon. 1554 
Bale Det.L Boimer’s A rtUles D iv b, To creape to the Crosse 
on Good Friday featly. 1586-92 \VARNEaj 4 /*.£«^. 115 (N.) 
We kiss the pix, we creepe the crose, our beades we over- 
runne. 1606 Shaks. TV. ^ Cr^ iii. iii. 73 To come as humbly 
as they vs'd to creepe To holy Altars. 1630 J. Taylor 
lyks. (N.), Because they would not creepe unto the crosse. 
And change Gods sacred Word for humane drosse. 

2, To move softly, cautiously, timorously, or 
slowly; to move quietly and stealthily so as to 
elude observation ; to steal {into, away, etc.). 

c 1175 Lainb. Horn. 23 And jaer beo analpi holh Ijat an mon 
met ctepan in. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 198 This lady tho 
was crope a side As she, that wclde her selven hide, c 1470 
Henry Wallace vi. 627 Full law thai crap, quhill that war 
outoffsicht. XS77 B. Googc HeresbaaKs Hwsb. r. (1586) 
6 The Fathers forsaking the Plough, .began to creepe into 
the Tonne: 1600 Shaks, A . V. JL. ir. vii. r46 The whining 
Schoole-boy . . creeping like snaile Vnwillingly to schoole. 
1705 Addison Italy g we here took a little Boat to cieep 
along the Sea-shore as far as Genoa. 1850 Tennyson /w 
vii. 7 Like a guilty thing I creep At earliest morning 
to the door. 1873 Black Br. Thule xxv. 421 If this wind 
continues, we can creep up to-morrow to Loch Roag. 

b. Of things : To move slowly. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. x. 214 Where the brook Zorek 
creeps famtljr out of the Tribe of Judah. 175a Young 
Brothers it. i, Go, fool, and teach a cataract to creep 1 
Whittier Teuton Beach xxiv, Themists crept upward 
chill and damp. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 178 The sea-bottom 
over which the cola water creeps. 

(of persons and things), a. To advance 
or come on slowly, stealthily, or by imperceptible 
degrees ; to insinuate oneself itito \ to come in or 
up unobserved ; to steal insensibly upon or oroer. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 14147 (Trin.) pat sekenes crepte to heued 
& fote. ^1380 _Wyclif Wks. (1880) 296 pise newe ordris, 
pat hen cropen in wip-oute grounde. ^1430 Hymns Vire, 
(1867) 84 Now age is cropen on me ful stilTe. c 1430 Lydg. 
(Hiron, Troy i. 1, So ferre he was cropen into age. 1533 
Q. Ca.th. Parr tr. Commune Crede 74 b, By un- 

lawfull plesuie crope in the death and destruction of man- 
kynde. sgfiS Golding Ovid’s Met. vi. (1593) 172 Sleepe 
upon_ my careful 1 carcasse crope. 1647-8 Cotterell 
Havila's Hist, Pr. (1678) ig These opinions., crept up, till 
they were universally embraced. 170a De Foe Shortest 
Way to. Dissenters in Arb. Garuer VII. 593 How they 
aopB into all Places of Trust and Profit. 1709 Steele 
Tatl^ No. 61 p I Among many Phrases which have crept 
mto Conversation. 1837 W. Irving Capt, Bonneville I. aso 
Despondency begim to creep over their hearts. 18^ Trol- 
lop EAfiedTi/^hiL 11878] 293 When these sad weeks had 
slow^ crept over her head. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
301 The licence of which you speak very easily creeps in. 

b. To move timidly or diffidently ; to proceed 
humbly, abjectly, or servilely, to cringe ; to move 
on a low level, without soaring or aspiring. Cf, 
Cbeepino ppl. a. 

*581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 623 So lowe crope they on 
the ground, that when they heare the name of the Sabboth, 
Hiey remember nothing but the seauenth day. isgfl 
Spenser j'/afd Irel. Wks. (Globe) 614/r When they ate 
weary of warres. .then they creepe a litle perhaps, and sue 
for grace. 16.. DrydenQ.), It is evident he [MiUon] creeps 
along ^me^mes for above an hundred lines together. X7og 
Pope Es^a Cri/f, 347 And ten low words oft creep in one dull 
Sat, 333 Wit that can creep, and pride 
that hclu the dust, 178a Cowper Conversation 14$ Where 
men of judgment creep, and feel their way, The positive pro- 
nounce without dismay. 1856 Emerson £ng. Traits, 
Mannas Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 Don’t creep about diffidently. 
1874 Blackib ^elfictelt. 89 'Ijjhere aspiration is wanting, 
the soul creeps. ® 

4. Of plants: To grow with the stem and 
branches extending along the ground, a wall, or 
other surface, and throwing out roots or claspers at 
intervals, b. Of roots or subterranean stems : To 
extend horizontally under ground, 

1530 Tindale T’wrf, Prelates Wks. 1840 II. 270 fivv] 
weepeth along by t^ ground till it find a great tree. is& 
Baret AM C 1597 To weepe, to run as rootes do in the 
ground, repo. 1672-3 Grew Anat, Plants ii. i. i. § g The 

MotionsofRoots are. .sometimes Level, as are those ofHons 

. and all such as nmnofl-r .ir—rt tj- - _ ^ 


243 wuere roima some mould'ring tow’r pale ivy creeos. 
1^7 Dickens /’icAMi.yi, Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, 
That creepeth 0 er ruins old ! se , 

j* c. Said of the ramification of blood-vessels, 
etc, 0 /v. Cf. Cbawl z>. 4 . 

1668 Culpepper & <:ole Barthol. Ami. i. xxviii. 67 
.niose L Wood- vessels} which come from above do creep all 
the womb over. 1774, Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) Ilf. 07 

branches 

./%■• To extend like a creeping plant. 

1856 Stanley Sinai ^ Pal, ii. (1838] 138 Vineyards creep 
along the ancient terraces. 1859 Jephson Brittany iii. L 
Up this cliff creeps the town, capped by the fine old churchT 
O, irans. = crocp along' or over, rare. (Cf. 
also creep the cross in l c.) 

*667 Milton P.L. vn. 5^ And every creeping thing that 
creeps the pound, xjvj Dyer Grongar Hilt 78 Whose 
ragged walls the ivy creeps, 1738 Wesley Hymiu, ‘0 
Than whose Wisdom iii, The meanest Woim that creeps 

J- 

6 . ifttr. Of the skin or flesh, less usually of the 
person himself : To have a sensation as of things 
creeping over the skin; to be affected with a 
nervous shrinking or shiver (as a result of fear, 
horror, or repugnance). 

a tjpo Cursor M. 3567 (Cott.) Quon |iat [he] sua bicums 


aid . . It crepes crouland in his hak. c 1400 Pom. Pose 2558 
Whannethou wenestfortoslepe, Sofulleof peyneshalt thou 
crepe. X727 Swift Gulliver ni. vii. 223 Something in their 
countenances that made my fiesh creep with ahorror 1 cannot 
express. 1840 Dickens Bam. Pudge xvii. You make my 
hair stand on end, and my fies’h creep. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist xxviii. (i88g) 266 He had such an air of saying 
‘ Tom’s a-cold that her skin crept in sympathy. 1882 Mrs. 
Paven’s Tempt, 1 . 310 It makes me quite creep. 

7. Naui,, etc. To drag with a creeper for any- 
thing at the bottom of the water. 

X813-X4 Act 54 Geo. ITI, c. 159 f lo No person . . shall . . 
creep or sweep for anchors [etc.], .supposed to be lost in 
any of the ports.^ 1830 Marryat JCing’s Otun ix. There the 
cargo is left, until they have an opportunity of going off in 
boats to creep for it, which is by dragging large hooks at 
the bottom until they catch the hawser. x888 T. Hardy 
Wessex Tales II. 143. 

8 . Of metal rails, etc. ; To move gradually for- 
ward under the continuous pressure of heavy traffic 
in the same direction, or as a result of periodical 
expansion and contraction on a gi-adient. 

1885 Science V. 344/R la some places the rails move longi- 
tudinally or ‘ creep On long inclines or grades the track 
may creep down hill. X887 Engineer LXIV. 9 Now I have 
the fish holts loosened I am threatened with a creeping of 
the line. xSgo Daily News 31 Dec. 2/3 The very curious 
‘creeping’ action of lead upon a roof was also shown by 
means of a model. . .In the experiment the lead, first heated 
and then cooled, _was made to creep a perceptible space. 

9. Coal-mining. To suffer a ‘ creep 

1831 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. Durh. 
19 The softer the thill, the greater the liability to creep. 
x86x Trans. N. Eng. Inst. Min. Engineers IX. 24 [It] had 
evidently brought on a heavy creep as shown on the section 
of crept bords. 

Creep (krip), sh. [f. the verb.] 

1. The action of creeping; dow or stealthy 
motion, (lit. and Jig^ 

1818 Keats Endym. 1, 679 Until a gentle creep, A careful 
moving caught my waking ears. 1842 Wi "dsw. ‘ Lyre I 
though such power'. Or watch. .The current as it plays In 
flashing leaps and stealthy creeps Adown a rocky maze, 
1862 Thornbury Turner I. 264 There is a fine sense of 
terror and danger and adventure in Jason’s stealthy creep, 

+ b. Hawking. See qnot. Obs. 

X486 Bk. Si. A/baiu Djh, Yowre hawke fieetli at or to 
the Creepe when ye haue yowre hawke on yowre fyst and 
ciepe softely to the Ryuer or to the pit, and stelith softeli 
to the brynke therof, and then cry huff, and hi that meane 
l^m a fowle. 

2. A sensation as of things creeping over one’s 
body ,' a nervous shrinking or shiver of dread or 
horror. Usually in p/., the creeps or cold creeps 


1862 Lyttoh Hauu/ed 4 Haunlers in Sir. Story (1866) 
n. 3911 1 felt a creep of undefinable horror. 1879 A. Forbes 
in Daily N^s 21 Aug. 5/3 It gives you the creeps all down 
the small of the back. x 8 ^ A ikeimum 15 Mar. 340/1. 

3. Coal-mining, The slow continuous bulging 
or rising up of the floor of a gallery owing to 
the superincumbent pressure upon the pillars. 
‘Also any slow movement of mining ground’ 
(Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881 ). 

18x3 Aiuh Philos. II. 285 The pitmen were proceeding. , 
tlirough the old workings, .the proper road being obstructed 
by a creejp. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal 4- Coal-miniug 132 The 
creep.. uises when the thill or underclay is soft, and the 
proportion of pillars to hords such that after a time a down- 
ward movement takes place ; the pillars then force the clay 
to nse upwards in the bords. , 1867 Ann. Reg. 176 He ad- 
vised that it should be buried in some of the creeps or 
crevices of some old pit-workings. 

4. A low arch under a railway embankment ; an 
opening in a hedge or other enclosure, for an 
animal to creep or pass through. Cf. Creep-hole. 

x^3 W. M'Ilwkaitk Guide Wigtownsh, 37 A creep for 
rattle, on the Wigtown Railway. 1884 R. Jefferies Red 
X. 188 Through this hedge [poachers] leave holes, or 
creeps , for the pheasants to run through. 

5 . =Cbebpbe5. 

1889 Chantb. y^ml, Jan. 28/2 Boatmen went to work with 
creeps or drags to search for the body. 

6 . Comb,, as \ creep-window (pS. S6T&& if). Also 

Cbeep-hole, Ceeep-mouse. 

1664 Atkyns Gr^. i’rMfiVigDed. Bj, The least Creep- 
Window robs the whole House; the least Errour in War is 
not to be redeemed. 

Creeper (krrpai). Forms: i or^opere, 4-6 
oreper(0, 6 ceepar, 6- creeper, ff- Creep v. + 
-EB.] 

1. One who creeps. (lu quot. 1883 , a child too 
young to walk.) 

*7 (Bosw.) Seo ealde cyrce wies 
/• criccum and mid creopera sceamelum. 

T Crepere, or he J>at crepythe, repior, 

J" .Hevwood P. bt. 35 A creper with spiders, 

and a flier with flise. 168a Otway Venice Pres. v. ii.All us 
little creepers in 't, called men. 1883 J, Parker Apok Life 
11. 256 1 he door must not be shut, .until the last little 
toble^^ brought la and sat at the Father’s 

b.^^. One who moves stealthily, timidly, or 
abject^, or proceeds in a mean and servile way. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Paesie III. xxiv. (Arb,) sag Some- 
hmes a creeper, and a curry-fauell with his superiours. xsoS 
Plosio, Insmuatore, a craftie slie creeper into ones 
bpsome, fauor or mmde. c x6oS Rowlev Birth MerU ni. 
VI, A gilded rasral, A low-bred despicable creeper. 1621 
Brathwait^«?. Gentlewlxd^C^ 36oThey were, .no strutters 
in the streets, but despicable creepers. x8xi Lamb Trag. 


Shaks., The servilest creeper after nature that ever con- 
sulted the palate of an audience. 

f c. slang. A ‘ penny-a-liner ' ; see qnot, 

1824 W. Irving T, Trav. I. 241 A creeper is one who fur- 
nishes the newspapers with paragraphs at so much a line. 
1825 T. Lister Graitby lx. (1836] 425 Persons, called, in 
the slang of the trade, ‘creepers’, whose business it is to 
prowl about, collecting incidents for the newspapers. 

2. An animal that creeps, a creeping thing, an 
insect or reptile ; spec, (in vulgar speech) a louse. 

XS77 B. Googe Hereshach’s Husb. ni. (1586) 147 b, You 
shall be sure to have neither Mite nor Cieeper in your 
Cheese. 1600 Bible (Douay) Gen. vii. 2X A 1 creepers, that 
creepe upon the earth. i6sx Miller of Mans/. 8 Hast any 
Creepers within thy gay Hose? 1673 S. C. Rules of Civility 
61 ’Tis unbecoming, .to .scratch. .as if there were Creepeis 
upon our backs. X840 Hood Up^ the Rhine 200 A mounted 
gendarme would probably disdain to pursue a creeper. 

b. Angling. The larva of the Stone-fly. 

X867 F. Fbancis Angling (1876) 264 The crab or creeper is 
the larva of the stone fly. 

c. Poullty-reanng. ‘ One of a breed of fowls 
with legs so short that they jump rather than walk 

X885 in Annandale. 

3. A name given lo many small birds, of different 
families, which run or climb up and down the 
branches of trees and bushes; esp. the common 
Brown Creeper or Tree-creeper, Certhia familiaids. 

sSSt Lo'VELL Hist, Anim. Min, Introd., Birds., not 
melodious, as the . .witwal, creeper, wren. X674 Ray Eng. 
Birds 84 The Creeper or Ox-eye (ireeper. X766 Pennant 
Zool. (1768] 1 , 193 l_he creeper, .next to the crested wren is 
the least of the British birds. 1863 Bates Nat, Amazon 
vii, (1864) 203 Many pretty little blue and green creepers of 
the Dacnidse group were daily seen feeding on berries. X882 
Proc. Berw.Nat. Club IX. 553 No Gold-crests or Creepers, 
and rarely any Wrens were seen. 

4. A plant that creeps along the ground, or 
(more usually) one that ascends a supporting sur- 
face, as ivy and the Virginian Creeper {Ampelopsis 
hederacect) ; a climber. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 536 They are Winders and Creepers ; 
as Ivy, Brloay, Hops, Woodbine. 2712 tr. Poneei's Hist. 
Drugs I, 31 This Plant is a Creeper, and twines or lashes 
itself round any Tree that is near it. xyax Bradley Wks. 
Nature 37 The Ivy, and Virginia Creeper. xSi8 Keats 
Endym. ii. 416 The creeper, mellowing for an autumn 
blush. x86o Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 60 Primeval laby- 
rinths of giant trees, tangled with ten thousand creepers. 

b. {pi.) Arch. ‘ Leaves or clusters of foliage 
used in Gothic edifices to ornament the angles of 
spires, pinnacles, and other parts ; crochets.’ 

1864 in Webster. 

6 . A kind of grapnel used for dragging the 
bottom of the sea or other body of water. 

In first quot. app. used of a grappling-iron. 
laz^ Morte Arih. 3667 Cogge appone cogge, krayers 
and ober, Castys crepers one crosse als to |>e crafte langes. 
XS36 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II, 106 He perist in 
Loch Tay . . His body was found be creparis. X730 Caft. W. 
Wriglesworth ms. Logdik. of the 'Lyell' 24 July, We 
sweaped with a Creeper For the Hawser, which we got hold 
of. x/te Falconer Diet, Marine (1789), Creeper, an instru- 
ment of iron resembling^ a grappling, having a shank and 
four hooks or claws. .It is used to throw into the bottom of 
any river or harbour.. to hook and draw up any thing., 
lost. _ a x8a5 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Creepers. ,2, Grapnels 
to bring up any thing from the bottom of a well or pond, 
1B75 wiLcocKS Sea-Fisherman (ed. 3) 40 The (jiapnel or 
Creeper Sinker is much used off Dartmouth, .on account of 
the strength of the tidal currents. .These creepers have five 
claws. x888 T. Hardy Wessex Tales II. 143, 

1 6. A small iron * dog ’, of which a pair were 
placed on a hearth between the andirons. Obs. 

1556 Inv. Goods in Archseol. XXXVI. 289 A payre of 
crepers._^ 1565 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 178, 3, olde brand- 
rethe. .j. iron creper. 1629 /»z/. in Trans. Essex Archseol. 
Soc. III. II. 167, i pr creepers, fire shovell and tonges. x66x 
PRYNNE.S'araOT. Exub.^ Com, Prayer 106 The little Creepers, 
not the great Brass shining Andirons, bear up all the wood, 
and heat of the fire. 1833 J. Holland Mantif. Metal II. 
162 The andirons proper . . and what were denominated 
creepers, a smaller sort, with short necks or none at all. 

7. local, a. A kind of patten or clog worn by 
women, b. A piece of iron with points or spikes, 
worn under the feet to prevent slipping on ice, etc. 

xyax Bailey, Creepers, a. sort of Galoshes, between Clogs 
and Pattens, worn by Women. <xx825 Forby Voc, E, 
Anglia, Creepers, x. Low pattens mounted on short iron 
stumps, instead of rings. x8fo Bartlett Did. Anier., 
Creepers, pieces of iron, furnished with sharp points and 
strapped under the feet, to prevent one falling when walk- 
ing upon ice. X887 Newcastle Wkly. Citron, i Jan. 4 Ice- 
creepers are now on sale in certain shops of Newcastle. 

8. =CreepjA4. 

X845 Jm-l,^ R , Agric. Spc. VI. 1. 180 That . . lambs may. . 
have more liberty, and pick out the shortest and sweetest of 
the keep, I have ‘creepers ' placed to enable them to do so. 

9. a. An apparatus for conveying grain in corn- 
mills, a conveyor, b. An endless moving feeding- 
apron, in a carding-machine. 

X847 Engineer ^ Mack. Assisteait (Descr. Plates) 92 The 
meper . . constructed by Mr. Fairbairn. 1865 Sir _W. 
Fairbairn Mills 4 " Millwork ii. 140 'The creeper consists 
of a long enclosed screw with a wide pitch and projecting 
thin threads enclosed in a wooden box or trough- 

10. A small iron frying-pan with three legs ; 
also called a spider. {U.S. local) 

x88o in Webster Supp. 

11. Comb., as (sense 4 ) creeper-clad, creeper- 
covered adjs. 
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CREMASTER. 


1884 G. Allen Pkilisiia I. 292 His pretty latticed creeper- 
clad window. 1888 Daily News 25 June 6/3 The cool woods 
and creeper-covered rocks. 

Creep-liole (krrphool). [f. Creep v. or sl>. 
+ Hole.] A hole by which one creeps m or out ; 
‘ a hole into which any animal may creep to escape 
danger’ (J.). Also Jiff. (cf. loop-hole). 

1646 Gatne of Scotch ^ Eng. 20 How willing our brethren 
are to get a creep-hole, and how they shufle and cut to 
strugle themselves out of the Bryers.^ 1681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 560 A poor shifting excuse, a miser- 
able come-off, a very creep-hole. 1876 T. Hardy Hand 
Ethelb. I. S3 Ascreen of ivy . . across the front of the recess 
. .a small creep-hole being left for entrance and exit. 

Creepie (.krfpi). Sc. and dial. Also creepy, 
[f. Ceeep V. + -Y or -IB, denominative.] 

1. A low stool. Also creepie-stool. 

1661 Mercuriiis Caledonitts, To assemble all her Creels, 
Basquets, Creepies, Furmes. ^ a 1756 Sc. Song, Logie d 
Bucfuiu, I sit on my creepie and spin at my wheel. 
1859 Dickens Haunted House vii. ^4 He sat between his 
parents, .and Bessy on the old creepie-stool. 1865 Reader 
iS Nov. 579/3 Carrying her creepie in one hand and her 
milking-pail in the other. 

b. ‘ It sometimes denotes the stool of repent- 
ance’ (Jamieson). Also creepie-chair. 

tyiS Ramsay Christs Kirk Gr. in. viii, It's a wise wife 
that kens her weird, What tho’ ye mount the creepy? 1794 
Burns Rantin Dog iii, When I mount the creepie-chair, 
Wha will sit beside me there ? 

2. A small speckled fowl, {U.S. local.) 
Creeping (krf-pig), vbl. sb. [- 1 NG I.] 

1. The action of moving on me ground, as a 
reptile, or a human being on hands and knees. 

a 700 Efiinal Gloss. 696 Obreptione, criopungae. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 101 Crepynge, repcio, reptnra. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Rampeineut..surterre , a raumping 
or creeping on the ground. *813 L. Hunt in Examiner 
19 Apr. Creepings in dust and wadings through 

mire. 

t b. Creeping to the Cross : see Creep ©. i c. 

15. .in Boorde Jntrod. Knoiul. (1870) Introd. 92 The Order 
of the Kinge, on Good Friday, toueninge the. .creepinge to 
the Crosse, igii Will of Osborn (Somerset Ho.), At the 
tyme of the creping of the crosse, 1583 Babington Cont- 
mandnt. ii. (1637) 23 With crossings and creepings. Paxes 
and Beads. 

2. transf. and _/%■. The action of moving slowly, 
stealthily, or in a servile manner. 

xs6s T. Stapleton Portr. Faith 153 The creping in of 
these cancred heresies. 1665 Boyle Occas, Rm. Introd. 
Pref. (i^s) 22 A Writer in some cases may be allowed to. . 
forbear Soaring, as well as avoid Creeping, *736 Neal A/m/. 
Pnrit. III. 463 After great creepings and cringings to 
Archbishop Laudjhe became his creature. 1840 Thacke- 
ray CatJurinesa., The man was well fitted for the creeping 
and niggling of his dastardly trade. 

3. The sensation as of something creeping on 
the skin ; cf. FDRMiOATioir. 

1799 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 25 July, Your creepings are 
surely the effect of overlabour of the brain. 1835 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Creepings, cold shivery sensations. 1879 
B, Taylor Stitd. Germ, Lit. 362 We feel a creeping of the 
nerves. 

4. Dragging with creepers or grapnels. 

1886 PmI Mall G, 7 Sept. 2/1 When they [ironclads] at- 
tempted to follow up the clearance effected by creeping and 
countermining, and to make the passage of the channel. 

5. In Canada : Stalking the Moose-deer, etc. 

1869 C. YLhSLin Forest Life Acadieyi. 134 At the present 

day the animal [Cariboo] is shot by stalking or ‘creeping' 
as it is locally termed, that is, advancing stealthily and in 
the footsteps of the Indian. 1879 Ld. Dunraven in ig/A 
Cent, July 60 Creeping or ‘still hunting/ as it would be 
termed in the States is as nearly as possible equivalent to 
the ordinary deer-stalking. 

6. Comb. creepiiig-liole=CEBEP-iioLE ; creep- 
ing-sheet (see quot). 

1665 J. Webb Sione-Heng (1723] 204 The Works of greatest 
Magnificence . . this Doctor talks of, extended to no more 
than.. a creroing Hole at best. 1849 Sk, Nat. Hist., 
Mammalia IV. 72 Each burrow [of the hamster] has at 
least two openings, one descends obliquely, the other per- 
pendicularly. The former is termed the ‘creeping-hole’. 
1874 Knight Die/. Mech,, Creeping-sheet, the feeding-apron 
of a carding-machtne. 

Creeping (Icn-piq),^^/. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 

1. That creeps (as a reptile). 

cioooAiLERicGe;i. i. 23 And eall creopende cynn on heora 
cynne. a 1300 Cursor M. 19S49 (Cott.) All maner crepand 
beist. 1483 Cath. Angl. 81 A Crepynge beste, reptiU, 1611 
Bible Gen, viii. 19 Euery beast, euery creeping thing, and 
euery fowle. 1667 Milton P. L, vii. 452 Cattd and Creep- 
ing things, and Beast of the Earth. 1784 Cowpeh Task vi. 
368 The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight. 

2. transf. and fig. a. Moving slowly, stealthily, 
or by imperceptible degrees. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 3567 (Fairf.) Wiji crepinge croulis in his 
bake. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i, v. 12 The creeping deadly 
cold. x6cx) SiiAKS. A. Y, L. it. vii. 1x2 The creeping houres 
of time. 1700 Dryden Sigistn. ^ Guise. 748 The creeping 
death Benumbed her sen.ses first, then stopped her breath. 
1870 Emerson Soc. ^ Solit,, Farming Wks. (Bohn) III. 39 
The invisible and creeping air. s^'nSyd, Soc, Lex., Creep- 
ing sickness, a form of'chronic Ergotism. 

b. Moving timidly or abjectly; acting meanly 
or servilely ; cringing. 

<xifii8 Raleigh Lnstri/ct. So/ine iii. in Rem. (1661) 89 
Flatterers .. are ever base, creeping, cowardly persons. 
X706 Ter. Collier Rfi. Ridic. 112 Others of a mean and 
creeping Soul. 17^ Gray Ode for Music 9 Nor Envy 
base nor creeping Gain. 1854 H. Miller Sch. j* Schm, xv. 


C1S60) 139/1 The mean vices, — such as theft, and the grosser 
and more creeping forms of uutruthfuiness and dishonesty. 

3. Having the sensation of a neivotis shiver. 

[Cf. X340 in 2 a.] 1814 Byron Corsair iii. x. So thrill'd— 
so shudder* d every creeping vein. 1813 — Hebreio Mel, 
'A Spirit past d' s Along my bones the crewing flesh did 
quake. x88i G. M. Beard Sea-sickness 24 Creeping chills 
up and down the spine. 

4. Of plants : Having a stem or stems which 
extend themselves horizontally along the surface 
of the gi'ound, and throw out roots at intervals. 
It is often popularly applied, instead of ‘ climbing ’ 
or ‘ clinging to plants that cling to and ascend 
trees, walls, or hedges : cf- Creeper 4. 

Creeping root, a popular name for a rhizome or subter- 
ranean stem that grows horizontally and throws out shoots 
and roots at the joints, as in Wild Convolvulus. 

[1552 HuLOET,Creapyng here and there lyke avyne, erransi^ 
1697 Dryden Yirg. Past. ix. 57 With . . creeping Vines on 
Arbours weav'd around. 1^84 Cowper Task iv. 762 The 
casements lined with creeping herbs. 1807 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. iti I\,ris\florenttna and F. ger7tM7iica. 
more properly creMing roots. 1810 Scott Lady ofL. i. xi. 
Crewing shrubs of thousand dyes, x^a Vines Sacht Bot. 
156 The underground creeping shoots of Pteris agnilina, 
b. In the names of many plants with aerial 
creeping stems, as Creeping Jvy (the procumbent 
form of Hedera Helix), Creeping Jack, a local 
name of Sedum acre. Creeping Jenny {Lysimachia 
Nummularia, and other plants). Creeping Sailor 
{Saxijraga sarmentosa and Sedum acre). Creeping 
Wheat {Triticum repetts), etc. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) III. 683 Creeping 
Mouse-ear. Mouse-ear Hawkweed. 1816 Keith Phys. 
Bot. 1, 45 The common Creeping Cinquefoil. 1861 Miss 
Pratt FSnver. PI. VI. 124 Creeping Wheat, or Couch- 
grass. x88a Garden 12 Aug. 1 no common Money- 
wort, or Creeping Jenny as it is called. 

Creepiugly (krlpigli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a creeping manner, lit. asiAfig. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Diet., Carpene, cremyngly, as he that 
goeth on all fower. 1373 Tusser Husb, {1878) 17 Age com- 
ming on so creepinglie. 1673 Philufs Theatr, Poet. Pref. 
(T.), That the poem be not..creepingly low and insipid. 
1816 L. Hunt ifiviiViz m. 460 Pretending not to see The 
latter [satyrs] in the brakes come creepingly, 

Creepie, obs. f. Cripple. 

Cf ee'p-mouse. [f- stem of Creep z^. + Mouse.] 

A. sb. 

f 1. A creeping mouse : a term of endearment. 
1340 Palsgrave tr. FuUonius’ Acolastus R ij a, I con the 
thank my lyttell sparowe, or my pretye crepemous. 

2. A nursery play with a child. 
ifiSg J. Carlilb Fortune-hmters 25 Not so old but I can 
play at creep Mouse yet; creep. Mouse, creep, catch her. 

B. adj, [Cf. break-neck?^ That creeps like a 
mouse so as to escape notice ; furtive, timid, shy. 

1766 Goody Tiuo-Shoes (X882) 58 Not seeing such a little 
creep-mouse Girl as Two-Shoes. 18x4 Jane Austen 
Park (1816) 1. XV. 304 You may be as creepmouse as you 
like, but we must have you to look at. i860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 387 Here are creep- 
mouse manners, aud thievish manners. 

Creepy (krPpi), a. [f. Creep v. or sb. -f- -y.] 

1. Characterized by creeping or moving slowly. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat, II. 95 It is a creepy fluid. x85o 

All Year Round'FlQ. 49. 338 She is rarely still, though I am 
bound to say she is creepy gentleness itself. 1889 J. Aber- 
crombie D. Caucasus x8o An artistically embroidered cover- 
let tenanted, .by countless swarms of creepy insects. 

2. Having a creeping of the flesh, or chill shud- 
dering feeling, caused fay horror or repugnauce. 

X831 Cats Tail 30, I feel somehow quite creepy at the 
thought of what's coming. 1863 Ld. ’LYvronRingAmasis 
II. 38 There comes over him, all at once, a sort of cold, 
creepy shudder. i88a Macm. Mag. 444 To confess that he 
has felt ‘creepy* on account of certain inexplicable sounds, 
b. transf. Tending to produce such sensations. 
1883 G. Lloyd Ebb ^ pjow II. 236 The whole place seemed 
lonely, and, as Mildred whispered to Pauline, ‘creepy*. 
189a Spectator 2 Apr. 470/1 A really efiective romance of 
the creepy order. 

Creepy-crawly, That creeps and crawls. 

x86x JT Pycroft Agmsy Point ix. (1B62) 99 Ride and 
drive 1 yes, — creepy crawly 1 creepy crawly I x8go F. W. 
Robinson Very Stra>ige Family 85 ‘You and that creepy- 
crawley lawyer.' Mod. A creepy-crawly feeling came over 
me. 

Creer, var. of Grayer. 

Crees, var. Crest 8 Obs., a kind of linen cloth. 
Creese, crease (krrs),lcpis (kris), jj. Forms; 
6 crise, (crieke), 6-7 crys, 7 crisse, orize, cryza, 
(crest, cresset, crio), 8 oris, orioe, 8 -g cress, 
creese, 9 kreese, crese, oreeze, crease, kris, 
krlss, (krist). [a. Malay kirts, kris, kres, ac- 
cording to Yule and Burnell of Javanese ojigin : 
the earliest Eng. uses refer to Java.] 

A Malay dagger, with a blade of a wavy form. 
1577-80 Drake's Voy. in Hakluyt (1600) III. 742 Certaine 
wordes of the naturall language of laua learned and ob- 
serued by our men there, Crieke [?criche], a dagger, 
15M-8 Candish’s Voy. ibid. 822 Which dagger they [of 
Java] call a Crise, and is as sharpe as a razor, 
tr. Linschoten’s Voy. 33 (V-) Manancabo [Sumatra] 
where they make Poinyaids, which in India are called 
Cryses, 1696 Ovington Voy. Suratt (Y.) As the 
Japanners ..rip up their Bowels with a Cric. 1698 W. 
Chilcot Evil Thoughts v. (1831) 33 The Javians, and 
Sumatrians, by their poisoned crests. i77a-84 Cook Voy. 


(1790) HI. 916 A criceor short dagger. X779 Forrest Voy. 
N. Guinea 332 Sooloos, with drawn cresises, pursued the 
Buggess. X789 G. KEATEPe/m Jsl. 143 Snatched Suogle's 
Malay Creese, and stabbed him. 1847 'Tennyson PritK. 
Frol. 21 ^The cursed Malayan crease. 1837 S. Osborn 
Quedah ii. 33 Standing on the main-hatch, with a long 
lllanoon creese in his hand. 1883 Mrs. Bishop Malay 
Pen. in Leisure Ha, xyj/z. Mr. Femey has., given me a 
kris. 

Creese, crease, iris, »• Forms : see prec. 
[f. prec.] trans. To stab or kill with a creese. 
Hence Gree'sing ppl. a. and vbl. sb. 

X602-5 E. Scot Disc, yava in Furchas Pilgrims (1625) 
I. 175 This Boyhoy we tortured not, because of his con- 
fession, but crysed him. 1727 A- Hamilton Nenu A cc. E, 
Ind. 11 . xlvi. 13B One [Malay] of them runs to the King, 
and crest him to the Heart. 1837 S. Osborn Quedah vi. 7^9 
They, .constantly saw their countrymen cieesed before their 
eyes. 1883 G. M. Fenn Middy ^ Ensigtt xxix. 181 They 
having been krissed and their bodies thrown into the river. 

Creeses, obs. and dial. pi. of Cress. 

Creesi, creisll (krzf), sb. Sc. 6 creischa, 
oresche, 7-9 creish, 8 creisch, kreiah, 9 
oreesh, cresh., [a. OF. craisse, cresse=graisse, 
gresse fat, grease L. crassa, fern, of crasstis thick, 
fat, gross, in late L. also grassus (see Du Cange). 
In Gael, cr^’s (kr^), J wifh a ‘small ’ vowel being 
always J; several instances of a similar change 
occur in Lowland Sc. ; cf. also Grease.] 

1. Grease, fat. 

a X400 Burgh Lawis Ixviii, Woll, nowte cresche or swyne 
sayme. 1500-20 'DvmsKR.Dance Stvm Symiis 99 In creische 
that did incress. 1313 Douglas Mneis vii. xi. 61 Fat cresche 
or same. 1862 Hislop Proverbs Scot. 41 Butter’s king o' 
a* creesh. 

2. A ‘ lick ’, a stroke. Cf. Anoint v. 5. 

a ijj^Fbrgvsson Poetns (ijBg) II. 93 (Jam.) Now some for 
this, wi* satire’s leesh. Has gi'en auld Edinbrough a creesh. 
1833 Moir Man&ie Wauch xxii. (1849) 172 Give the beast a 
good creish, 

Creesh (krzj), v. Sc. Forms : see prec. [f. 
Creesh f/>. ; d..'^.graisser?\ trans. To grease. To 
creesh the looj (fig.) : ‘ to grease the palm i. e. 
with a douceur. Cf. to grease (a perso/i) in the 
hand (see Grease ».). 

tjrat Kelly Scot. Prov. 237 (Jam.) Like the Orkney batter, 
neither good to eat, nor to creisch wool, a 1774 Fergussoh 
Hallotifair Poems (1845) 13 He'll take the hint and creish 
her loof Wi’ what will buy her fairin. x8i6 Scott Atiti^, x, 
‘Would ye creesh his bonnybrownhair wi’ your nasty ulyie?' 
184J Bethunb Sc. Fireside Star. 48 If he was only able to 
creish the clerk's loof. 

Creeshy (krrji), fl. Sc. [f. Creesh ji.-f.-Ti. 
In Gael. crHsidh (kr<?Ji).] Greasy. 

1333 Lyndesay Saiyre 140 , 1 ken weill, be his creisebie 
mow, He hes bene at ane feast. «x6o5 Polwaht Flyimg 
w, Montgomerie 747 Creisbie soutter, shoe cloutter, minch 
moutter. X786 Burns Ordinaiioti i, Wabsters . . pour your 
creediie nations.. S with to the Laigh Kirk. xBgx Pall 
Mall G. 28 Dec. 2/2 But filthy lucre is the name For Scot- 
land’s creeshy pounds, 
b. snbsf. 

1890 Scot. N. <$• Q. Aug. 53 Creeshie was the name given 
to boys and girls who worked in the carding and spinning 
departments [of woollen mills]. 

Creesome, obs. form of Chrisom. 

Creest(e, Creete, obs. ff. Crest, Creaght. 
Creevii^, crefish, -fysshe, obs, ff. Crayfish. 
Creeze, var. Creese, Malay dagger. 

Oreffc, crefti, -y, obs. ff. Craft, Crafty. 
Crei,-en, early var. of Cry. 

Creil(le, obs. f. Creel, and var. Crilb Obs. 
t Creis, v. Sc. Obs. To curl. (Jamieson.) 

[Only in the following passage, the sense of which is 
doubtful.] 

1513 Douglas Msieisxxi. ii. 125 Hys crysj) and jallow hayr, 
That are mayd creis, and curlis now sa weill. 

Oreitzer, obs. form of Kbeutzer. 

Creke, obs. f. Cratoh, Creak, Creek. 
Creket(t, -kytt, obs. ff. Cricket. 

Crele, crelle, obs. ff. Creel. 

Crem, obs. form of Cream ri.i 
II Cr^maill^re (krEma^ygr). [Fr. ; formerly 
cramailllre a crook with a rack or notches for 
hanging pots over a fire, a toothed rack, any in- 
dented piece, deriv. of craimil late L. cramacu- 
lum (Capit. Charlemagne Be Villis 43 ) in the 
first of these senses. Perh. f. Du. kram hook, or 
some cognate word. The two following technical 
applications of the Fr. word appear in Eng.] 

1. Field-JortiJ. An indented or zigzag form of 
the inside line of a parapet, giving opportunity for 
bringing a greater fire to tear upon the defile. 
(Stocqueler.) 

1828 J. M. Spearman DnV. Gunner 264 These hurdles., 
ate very useful in forming the teeth of the cremailleres in 
the saliant angles of fieldworks. 1839 P- A. Griffiths Artil. 
Mats, (ed, 9) 273 Lengthen the lines by cremailleres. 

2. Watch-making. (See quot.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clochn. 69 Cremaillere. .[is] 
the winding rack of a repeating watch. 

Oreinar(e, obs. f. Cramer, Sc., pedlar, etc. 
Qw ftni g.B t fig ( kr/mEB-stai) . FI. -era, also || -eres. 
[a. Gr. upenacrqp suspender (or spec, in Anatomy, 
as in sense i), f. apepa- to hang.] 



CEEMASTBRAL. 


ORBIT ATIOW. 


1 . Anat. The muscle of the speimalic cord, by 
which the teblicle is suspended. 

1678 Phillips, Cremaster, the Muscle, that holds up the 
Stones, n 1693 UBQi;HARTi?n^e/a2.r III. xxvi. 218. x8i|2 £. 

Wilson Anat. yade M. 187 The Cremaster, considered ^ a 
distinct muscle, arises from the middle of Foupart’s liga- 
ment. 1881 M1VA8T Cat 243 One delicate layer . . forming 
what is known as the cremaster muscle. 

2 . MfUom. A name given by Kirby to the hook- 
like processes on the posterior extremity, by which 
many lepidopterons chrysalids suspend them- 
selves; extended to the dorsal process or tip of 
the abdomen of the pupa of any insect that under- 
goes complete metamorphosis. 

1888 Rolluston & Jackson .i4m2>».X^i 53 PupaofPrivet 
Hawk Moth. .The tenth somite . . bears, .the cremaster . . 
covered with spines which vary much in different specimens. 

t Crema'steralj It. Obs.rare—^. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] »next. 

i68x tr. IVillis' Rem, Med. TVis. Vocab., Cremasieral, 
muscles belonging to the testicles. 

Cremasteric O^remsesteTik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -10.] Of or pertaining to the cremaster. 
x88a Syd.Soc. Lex., Cremasteric artery, a thin branch 
of the deep epigastric artery. 

Cremate (,krfmei-t), v. [f. L. cremSt- ppl. stem 
of crenidre to bum, consume by fire, cremate.] To 
consume by fire, to bum ; spec, to reduce (a corpse) 
to ashes. Hence Crema'ted. ppl. a. ; Crema'ting 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1874 F. Hall in Nation (N. V.) XIX. 425/1 Sait, or a 
woman who is cremated with her husband. xSyS Ann. Re^. 
127 The construction of a cremating apparatus. 1889 Ibtd, 
18 The body of the Marquess of Ely was cremated at 
Woking. 1889 Pall Mall G, 26 Dec. 6/2 Mortuary urns 
containing cremated Greeks’ ashes. 

Cremation (krzm^-Jan). [ad. L. cnmaiion-em, 
n. of action f. crenidre (see prec.).] The action 
of burning or cremating ; spec, the reduction of a 
corpse to ashes as a way of disposing of it in lieu 
of interment ; an instance of this practice. 

1623 CocKERAM, Cremation, Burning. 1658 SirT. Browne 
Hydriot, ii. 4 The Solemnities, Ceremonies, Rites of 
their Cremation or enterrment, so solemnly delivered by 
Authors. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 87 r 4 The custom of 
voluntary cremation is not yet lost among the ladles of 
India. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. II. 111. vi. 160 When 
cremation was abandoned for inhumation. i88a Pall Mall 
G. 6 June x/a The cremation of Garibaldi, .is to he carried 
out in accordance with his last will and testament. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 7 Mar. 3/2 Mr. Justice Stephen’s recent de- 
cision that cremation . . is a legal proceeding has , . stirred 
the Cremation Society of England to he up and doing. 
Hence Crema-tiouisiu, nonce-mi., the advocacy 
or ^ cause ’ of cremation. Cxema'tioiiist, one 
who advocates cremation as a means of disposing 
of the bodies of the dead. 

1884 Fargo (Minnesota) ..4 Feb., Cremat!oni.sm is on 
the Increase. 1873 F. S. Haden Earth to Earth 6 The 
Cremation ists, whose position I .. think untenable. 1883 
Manch. Exani, 22 June 5/3 The revelations made, .excited 
the cremationists immensely. 

Cremator (krzmei taa), [a. L. cremator (Ter- 
tullian), agent-noun f. cremd.re ; see Cremate.] 

1 . One who cremates or practises cremation of 
corpses. 

x88t London Post Off. Direct. 1553 (Trades Division) 
Cremate^ 1884 Pall Mall G, i May 2/1 it is the boast 
of the skilful cremator that under his supervision the con- 
tents of the barrel are never exposed to view. 1883 
Academy 16 May 342/3 It is . . erroneous to describe the 
aborigines of British Columbia as 'cremators’. Only a 
few of the Northern tribes bum their dead. 

2 . A crematory furnace : a. for the combustion 
of rubbish ; b. for the cremation of dead bodies. 

i8|77 Ckr. World 13 Oct. 1/2 Models of hospitals, sewer 
works, and. .cremators. x88i Scrihi. Mag. XXII. 799 To 
enable the housekeeper, .to dispose of tlie refuse in a quick 
and cleanly manner, a small cremator, or destructor, has 
been introduced. 1883 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. xo/a The 
furnace, or ‘ cremator ’, built close to the deceased’s house, 
was on the banks of the River Stour. 

Gremato’rial, a. [f. next-t- -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a crematoiy or to cremation. 

xMy Chicago Advance 17 Feh. 112 The Crematorial As- 
sociation of Philadelphia is about to erect the largest crema- 
tory in the world. 

Crematorium (krematos-riam). [mod.L., in 
form f. cremdt-us, cremator-, derivs. of cremdre to 
bum.] =CBEirATOBT 

x88o Tintes 9 Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
Crematorium erected a few years ago, a Cinerarium is to be 
erected for the preservation of the a.shes of the dead. 1884 
Si. James's Gas. 8 Feb. 4/2 The new building will he the 
second public crematorium in the United States. 

Crematoiy (krcmalari), a. and sk [f. L, 
type *cremdt 5 ri-us, f. cremdtor : see above.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to cremation. 

1884 Manch. Guard. 26 Sept, 5/4 Belief in the crematory 
process m a ^nitary measure. _ 1886 Morley Life Geo. 
Eliot Crit. Misc. III. 94 Leaving as little work, to the 
literary executor, except of the purely crematory sort, as 
did, etc. X889 Chamberd Encycl, HI, 556 Crematory fur- 
naces. .have been erected, 

B. sb. A place or establishment for cremation ; 
spec, an erection for the incineration of corpses. 

1876 It. 'Tollemache in Fortu. Rm. Jan. 118 The aspect 
of death might be a little softened, if cemeteries gave place 
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to crematories. x883 Times 27 Mar. 10 Yesterday morning 
the crematory erected at _St. Jolin’s, Woking, Surrey, was 
made use of for the first time. 

-j-Cirem©, V. Obs. [f. creme. Cream j5.I] = 
Chrism v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. ^1495) 367 Crysma 
..with the whyche chyldern hen cremyd and enoynted. 

Creme, obs. form of Cbamb, Cream. 
Oremesiii.(e, -yn(e, -ye, obs. fF. Crimson, 
Cbamoisy. 

[Cremet = Eremite ; see List of Spurious 
IVords.] 

+ Cre’metous, Cremeuse, «. O/w- rare. [a. 
OF. cremetetts and cremeus fearful, timid, f. root 
of OF. cremer, cremir, now craindre to fear.] 
Fearful, timid. 

e 1477 Caxtom Jason a6h. As cremetous and doubting the 
recountres of reffuse. Ibid. 14 b. They of Olifeme were so 
cremeuse.. and durst not come out. 

*t* Cremeur. Obs. [OF. r/mezzr'feare, dreade’ 
((Ilotgr.), f. OF. cremer : see prec.] Dread. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 46 Kynge of Praunce and lord of 
so grete cremeur. 

+ Cv&‘Taii£y,v. Obs.~^ [f. F. crime or med.L. 
crema. Cream + -et.] trans. To make creamy, 
cause to form cream. 

1638 N ABBES Totienhasn Crt. iv. 7 Isinglasse and other 
ingredients to cremifie the soure milke. 

't' Cremil, sb. Obs. Forms t 4 cremyle, -ell, 4-5 
oremyl(l, 5 crymeU, -ylL 
[Connexion with * erummle to plait ' (Halliwelb, and crim- 
fle, has been suggested. Cf. next word.] 

A word used in connexion with certain textile 
fabrics ; often applied attrib. to their borders ; 
‘ meaning, apparently, open work or lace, or per- 
haps a fringe^ (W. H. Stevenson, in Nottingham 
Borough liecords II. Gloss, s v.). 

*393. Will of Kent (Somerset Ho.), Flameolum de Cremyle. 
14& in Nottingham Ree, II. 52 Fro ij plyces de coton 
cremyll, ijf. vjtf. 1428 Will of Lyte, Flameolum vocatum 
crymell. 1448 Will of Stafilion, j crymyll kyrehief. 1483 
Act I Rich. Ill, c. 8 § 18 ‘the making of any Cloths called 
Florences, with Cremil Lists. 13x1-2 Act 3 Hen. VlII, 
c. 6 § 3 Wollen clothes called Eastardes made with cremyll 
Lystes. (1883 Faieiiolt Costume II. 136 Cremyll, cotton 
open work, or lace.] 

tCremil, crimil, ». Obs, [cf. prec.] trans. 
? To plait, to crimp. 

1377 Lancl. P. pi. B. XV. 223 Ac in riche robes rathest he 
walfceth, YcalledandyorimiledEw.r. i-crymeled, y-crymyled, 
ycrymaylid, crymailed] and his crowne shaue, 
t Oremitoried, ppl. a. Obs. (Meaning obscure.) 

^ 1608 Miodleton Tric% to catch iv. v. Out, you babliam- 
iny, yon unfeatbered oremitoried quean, you cullisance of 
scabiosity. 

Cremmyn, obs. form of Cram v. 

Gremocarp (kremuka-tp). Bot, [irreg, f. Gr. 
Kpffia- to hang, Kpefiacrds suspended, hanging + 
Kapst&s fruit.] A species of fnictification, occur- 
ring in the Umbelliferse, in which the simple in- 
ferior firait divides into two indehiscent one-seeded 
mericarps, which remain for some time suspended 
by their summits from the central axis. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 345. 1870 Bentley Bot, 312 The 

Cremocarp is an inferior, dry, indehiscent, two-celied, two- 
seeded fruit. x88s Bennett & Sachd Bot. ii. v. 537 
ACremocaip, where the fruit breaks up into two one-seeded 
halves or mericarps by the splitting of the dissepiment or 
‘ carpophore' along its length. 

Cremona 1 (krz'm^ama). Name of a town in 
Lombardy, where the art of violin-making reached 
its highest perfection in the 17th and early i8th 
century, attrib. Pertaining to or made at Cre- 
mona, as in Cremona fiddle, school, violin ; ahsol. 
A violin made there. Also (fiom Fr.) tCxe'mone. 
Hence Cxemone'se a. 

176a Sterne Tr. Shnndyy. xv. 68 I’ll stake my Cremona 
to a Jew’s trump. 1784 Sheridan LHe ffSratft^T.), A lady 
whisking about her long train . . threw down and broke a 
fine Cremona fiddle. 1798 Harrington Retort Courteous, 
'Twas thieving Findar, 'tis well known, Swindled his God- 
ship’s old Cremone. 1873 Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. Aims, 
Quot. 4 Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III. 214 The Bible, .is like an 
old Cremona ; it has been played upon by the devotion of 
thousands of years. x88o P. David in Grove Diet. Mm. I. 
416 ‘A Cremona’, or ‘a Creraonese violin’ is often incor- 
rectly used for an old Italian instrument of any make. 
Cremo'na'^. [Corruption of Krummhobn, 
Cbomobne.] An organ reed-stop of 8-foot tone. 

1660 Speef. of Organ, Whitehall in Grove Diet. Mm. II. 
591 Choir Organ.. 14. Cremona. 1880 P. David in Grove 
Diet. Mils. I. 416 ‘ Cremona’, as applied to an organ stop, 
is a mere ignorant corruption of ‘ Krumhorn ’. x88o E. J. 
Horiuns ibid. II. 74 KrummhorR(i.e. crooked-horn), Cro- 
morne, Cremona.. The Cremonas in the organs built by 
Father Smith (1660) ..were doubtless ‘voiced’ to imitate 
the. .now obsolete crooked-horn. 

II Cremor. In 7 cremour. [a. L. cremor thick 
juice obtained by sleeping, pressure, or decoc- 
tion, broth, pap (? related to cremdre to burn), 
and obs. F. cremeur ‘ a cieamie or milkie disposi- 
tion or humor ’ (Colgr.'', where the sense Is app, 
influenced by crime cream.] 

a. A thick juice or decoction ; a liquid of this 
consistency ; a broth, pap. b. By erroneous asso- 


ciation with F. crime, Cream sb.^, a scum gather- 
ing on the top of a liquid. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 163'’' Of their cremour 
may ue made a certain sorbicle. 1657 Phys. Diet., Cremor, 
the top or flower of any liquor or cream of milk, yeast, the 
juyee of steeped barley, &c. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 27 
The food is swallowed into the stomach, where, mingled 
with dissolvent juices, it is reduced into a Chyle or Cremor. 
1757 Walker in Phil Trans. L. 128 When the water was ex- 
posed for some days to the air, there was a cremor separated 
from it of a shining chalybeat colour. 1831-60 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Cremor, cream ; also, any substance floating 
on, and skimmed from the surface of a fluid ; also, a thick 
decoction of barley. 

ta. Cremor of tartar cremor tartart)'. cream 

of tartar; see Cream j/i. 2 4. 

1636 Ridglev Pract. Physich 201, Q-emor Tartar dis- 
solved in .steeled Wine. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour, Frante 
IV. 16 The chief commodities of this country, .verdigrease, 
cremor tartari, &c. 

Cremorne (organ-stop) : see Cbomobne. 

Cremosin, -oysin, cremsin, -ysyn, Cre- 
mysy, obs. ff. Crimson, Cramoisy. 

+ Cremp, 1>. Ohs. rare. [Only known in early 
ME. ; prob. a. MDii. or LG. kremp-en (x-kramp- 
jan), causal of krtmp-en ; cf. Cramp.] trans. To 
contract, restrain. 

a 1230 Owl 4 Night. 1785 Jsf the thincth that ich mis- 
rempe, Thu stond ajein and do me crempe. \Jbid. 509 A 
sumere chorles awedeth. And vorcrempeth, and vorbredeth.] 

Cren, obs. Sc. form of Crane. 

II Creuai (krrna). Bot., Zool., etc. [mod.L. crena 
incision, notch, corresp. to It. crena notch, nocke 
(Florio, 1598), B'. crem, crenne (i6th c.) ; R. 
Estienne Petit Diet. 1 543 has ‘ iin cren ou crenne, 
crena ’. 

The history of this word is very obscure ; L. crena in- 
cision, notch, was formally read in Pliny, H. N. m. 37. 68 
§ 180 ; but it is now held to be an error, so that the_ word 
remains without ancient support. But the word, with its de- 
rivative erSnains, has been used freely in mod. L. since the 
16th c. From same date F. has also cren, creui sb., and 
crener v., crenl pa. pple. An earlier date for the vb. i.s im- 
plied by the sbs. crenSe (: — crendta)=‘ crenel ’, and crenenre 
\;.—crenatiird) crenature, 12th c. in Godef. For cren a 
still higher antiquity is implied by the diminutives crenet 
and crenel (i2tli c. in Littre) ; see Crenel. Herewith Diez 
associates also Rumansch crenna, Lombardian crena, 
Piedm. cran. But the origin of crena remains uncer- 
tain.] 

1 . An indentation, a notch ; spec, in Bot. one of 
the notches on a toothed or crenated leaf ; Anat. 
the depression or groove between the buttocks; 
the longitudinal gioove on the anterior and pos- 
terior surface of the heart {Syd. Soc. Lex.y 

2 - A crenated tooth, a scallop ; spec, in Bot. a 
round or convex tooth on the margin of a leaf, etc. 
= Crenature, Crenel ; Entom. a rounded raised 
mark resembling a wrinkle on a surface or margin ; 
Anat, each of the serrations on the edge of the 
extemnl table of the cranial bones by which these 
fit together in the sutures {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Crenate (krz-ntt), sb. Client, [f. CBEN-io-h 
-ATE 4 .] A salt of crenic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Ckem. Org. Bodies 152 Crenate of 
manganese. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 103 The apo- 
crenates of the alkalis resemble the crenates, excepting that 
they are black. 

So Cxe'uated a. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 153 Crenated^ per- 
oxide of iron. Obtained when crenic acid is mixed with a 
neutral sulphated peroxide or chloride of iron. 

Crenate (krrne't), a. Bot., Zool., etc. [ad. 
mod.L. crmdtus, f. C^bena. Junius Nomenclator 
ip77 has ‘ Polium crenatuvi, pinnatum, feuille 
crenee’.] Having tlie edge notched or toothed 
with rounded teeth ; finely scalloped. 

1794 MaRtyn Ronsseaits Bot. xxii. 307 Cat-mint has the 
miadle division of the lower lip [of the corolla] yrenale. 
X836 Todd CycL Anat. 1. 711/2 When these projections and 
notches are very flue, the shell is .said to be crenate. 1870 
Bentley Bot. 132 When the teeth are rounded the leaf is 
crenate. 

b. In comb.=CEENATO'. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 129 Leaves . . crenate-dentatc. 
Ibid. 330 Leaves, .shining, crenate-serrate, ciliate. 

Hence Crcnately adv. 

1S64 T. Moore Brit. Ferns 47 Lobes of the iiinnse .. 
with, .a crenately toothed margin. 

Cre’natet W- rare. [f. Crenate a . : cf. i6ih 

c. F. criner^ To produce cienations ; to ‘ mill ’ 
the edge of (coin). 

1868 Sevd Bullion 279 The stamping and creuatlng are 
done at one stioke. 

Crenated (krrne^ted),///. a, 

1 . Bot., Zool., etc. = Crenate a. 

x688 R. Holme Armoury ii. ris/i Crenated Leaves [are] 
such as are jagged and notched. 1826 Kirby & Si’. 
Entomol, (1828) IV. xxxviii. 39 The margin of the lips is 
crenated. _l8S7 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 83 Flat plate 
beads, .which occasionally are crenated. 

t 2 . ■— Crenellated. Obs. rare. 

182a J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857) 1. 40T Crenated 
battlements. 

Crenatiou (krzn^i’Jan). Bot., Zool., etc. [f. 
Crenate : see -ation.] A crenated formation ; a 
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rounded toothing, e. g. on the margin of a leaf or 
shell ; scalloping ; a crenature. 

1S46 Dana Zo^h. (1848; 4^0 The polyps . . have twelve 
short tentacles, .in some species they are mere crenations to 
the disk. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap, (1879) 3*7 A well- 
marked stellar crenation, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s 
Plttuier. 376 In many teeth and crenations of the leaf. 

Crenato- (lcrtnf*‘to), combining form of mod.L. 
craidttis CBEifA.TB ; crenately, crenate-. 

1&45 Linoeev Sck. Bot. vii. (1S58) 124 Leaves . . doubly 
and evenly crenato.serrate. 1846 Dana Zoo:ph. (1848) 304 
It is represented as crenato-deuticulate [= crenately- 
toothed]. 1866 Treas. Bot. 346 _ Cretiaio-serraie, when 
serratures are convex, and not straight. 

Creuatlire (krcnatitu, krrn-). Bot. & ZooL 
[f. mod.L. cremt- 7 is -1- -UKB : cf. OF. creneure.'] A 
rounded tooth or denticulation on the margin of 
a leaf, etc. Also sometimes applied to the notches 
or indentations between the teeth. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. JSntomol. (1&43) I. 389 Mining into the 
very crenatures between the two surfaces of the leaf. 1845 
Lindley Sc/i, Bot. iv. (1838) 26 Leaflets 3-lobed, with ovate, 
rounded crenatures. 187a Oliver Elan. Bot. ii. 177 The 
leaves . . produce young plants from buds originating in 
the notches {crenatnres) of the margin. 

Crenel, crenelle (kre-nel, krthcl), sb. 
Forms : ^ {pi. creneuls, creneanx), 8-9 cren- 
nel, 9 crenel, -ell (e. [a. OF. (12th c.) crenel^ 

pL creniaus (mod.F, crineau, -eaux). OF. variants 
were kernel, kamel, whence also Eng. Cabnel, 
Kernel q. v. The Fr. word is app. dim. of cren, 
cran notch (of which however Littre has no ex- 
ample before 15th c.) 5 see Crena and cf. Cranny.] 

1 . One of the open spaces or indentations alter- 
nating with the merlons or cops of an embattled 
parapet, used for shooting or launching projectiles 
upon the enemy ; an embrasure : see Battlement. 
In pi. = Battlements, embattled parapet. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 179 It shold be fasted to the creneaux 
of the walle, with good and stronge crochettes of yron. Ihid. 
cxx. 181 Thenne cam to the creneuls, and put oute bis 
heede and called his peple. 1774 T. WEST.^iif/<7. Furness 
(1805) 371 The walls . . in most castles, were topped by a 

arapet, and a kind of embrasures called crennels. 1813 

coTT Trienn. iii. ix, Crenell and parapet appear. iSrg — 
Leg. Montrose x. The . . palisades should be artificially 
framed with re-entering angles and loop-holes, or crenelles, 
for musketry. 1877 Dixon Diana II. vii. i. 174 A high 
curtain of masonry, pierced by many windows, some mere 
crennels of defence, others embayed and mullioned. 

2. Bot. = Crenation, Crenature. 

183s Lindley Iitlrod. Bot. (1848) I. 271 When the. .teeth 
are rounded, they become crenels. 

Crenel (krcnel), o. rare. Also erennel. [a. 
F. crineler, f. OF. crenel •. see prec. Cf. the 
parallel forms Cabnel, Kernel.] trans. a. To 
embattle, to crenellate; also fig. See also Cre- 
nelled. +b. To indent the edge of (a coin), obs. 

[C1330, *377, see Crenelled. x6xo Holland 
Brit. 1. 753 Licence to fortifie and kernel his mansion house.] 
1697 Evelyn Nnmism. vii. 225 Crenneling of the small 
and thinner [moneys]. 1840 Browning Bordello i. 284 The 
runnel slipped. Elate with rains .. He.. yet trod .. on the 
stubs of living rock Ages ago it crenneled. 1883 H. E. 
Jerningiiam Nerham Castle 170 A special licence, .for the 
towers to be crennelled. 

Crenelet (kre-nelet). rare. [f. Crenel sb. -t- 
-ET.] A small crenel or embrasure. 

x86o Reade Cloister <5- H. xlili. II. 278 With far more 
freedom . . than they could shoot . . through the sloping 
crenelets of the higher towers. 

Crenellate, -elate (kre-neli?t), v. [f. F. 
crenel-er + -ate. The / has been doubled partly 
after crenelled’, partly perh. after assumed L. 
*crenella, dim. of cmt«.] trans. To furnish with 
battlements, to embattle ; to furnish with embra- 
sures or loopholes. 

x8sx Turner Dom, Arcliit. 157 note, Laurence de Ludlow 
had licence to crenellate his mansion of Stoke-Say. 1877 
Clery Min. Tact, xvii. 261 Walls that have beenloopholed 
or crenelated afford material aid. 

Hence Cxe'itellated, cxeuelated ppl. a., em- 
battled. 

X823 Crabb Tecltftol, Diet., Crenellated f arapet {Fort!). 
x&^ Lytton Harold iv. vii. Crenellated castles. X869 tr. 
Letiormants Anc. Hist. East I. iv. iv. 459 The roofs of 
Assyrian edifices were flat and terraced, surrounded by a 
crenelated battlement. 

trails/. 1881 A thenxum 4 June 754 Crenellated mountain 
tops half clad in snow, 

Crenellation, -elation (krenel^••J^n^. 

1 . The action of crenellating or providing with 
battlements ; the condition of being crenellated. _ 

1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (187s) HI. xxi. 536 The fortifi- 
cation or crenellation of the.se houses or castles, 

2. concr. Embattled work ; a battlement. 

1849 Lytton xii.vi. (D.', Octavo ramparts flanked 

with quarto crenellations. X864 Burton Scot A dr. I. v. 
294 The Scots laird . . perched^ projecting crenelations or 
bastions on the top comers of his tower. 

3 . A notch or indentation. 

In mod. Diets. 

II Crenell^, -elee, a. Her. Obs. [a. F. ermeU 
Crenelled.] Having the edge indented like a 
battlement; Embattled. 

xs86 Fernd Blaz. Gentrie 179 These bendes. .are notched 
or nicked which thing the French worde Crenelle doth very 


aptlye signifie. 1610 Gdillim Heraldryu. v. (1632) 63 Hee 
heareth Gules, a Cheefe Crenelle, Argent. 

Crenelled, creneled (kre-neld),///. a. [f. 
Crenel v. +--ed. Cf. F. crhieU ( 1 2th c. in Littrd).] 

1 . Embattled, crenellated ; having embrasures. 

[c 1330 R. Brunnr Chron. Wace [Rolls) 14646 Castels . . 
bretaxed and cameled. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. vi. 78 See 
Kerneled.] 2832 Blctckvi, Mag. XXXI. 787 Crenelled 
battlements. 1863 Kinglakb Crimea, (1B77) 355 

With a crenelled wall formu^ets. 

2 . Having a notched or indented edge ; in Bot. 
—Crenate a. 

1727 Bradley Font, Diet. s.v. Elder Tree, Leaves .. 
sticking to short Stalks, and crenell’d on the Edges. 1769 
Char, in Ann. Reg. 36/1 An instmment with a crenelled 
edge._ Penny Cycl. V. 242 The calyx is five-lobed.. 
the disk a fleshy crenelled cup. 

Crengle, obs. form of Cringle. 

Crenic (krr-nik), cl. Chem. [f. Gr. Kfi}vi) 
spring, fountain + -to.] In Crenic acid, an organic 
acid, existing, according to Berzelius, in vegetable 
mould, and in ochreous deposits of fermginous 
waters. (Watts.) 

2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 147 Crenic Acid was 
discovered by Berzelius in the year 1832. 1863-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 103 Mulder represents crenic acid by the 
formula C13 H12 Os. 

Crenitic (krmi-tik), a. Geol. [f. Gr. Kftrivr} 
spring of water + -ite -f- -10.] (See quot.)_ 

1884 T.Sterry Hunt in Truns. R. Soc. Canada II. iii. 
33 This newly proposed explanation of the origin of crys- 
talline rocks, through the action of springs bringing up 
mineral matters from below, might be called the crenitic 
hypothesis, from the Greek *pi}io?, a fountain or spring. 
1886 Ibid. IV. III. 21 As a result of fliis continued process, the 
crenitic pioducts themselves will naturally show a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of silica and potash. Ibid. 35 The 
enormous thickness of crenitic rocks which . . make up the 
pre-Cambrian terranes. 

Crenkled, obs. form of Crinkled. 

Crennel, var. of Crenel. 

Creuulate (kre'nizdpt), a. Zool. and Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. crenuldtus, f. crenula, dim. of erhta (see 
Crena) + -ate \ In mod.F. crhitiUI\ Having 
the edge divided into minute rounded teeth ; finely 
notched or scalloped : said of a leaf, a shell, etc. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s BoL xxviL 414 The second has 
the lip of the nectary crenuiate. 1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 
136 Margin of base crenuiate. 1872 Oliver Elan. Bot. App. 
3(M Lower petal . . 3-lobed . . laterm lobes usually . . crenuiate. 

CreXLlLlated (kre‘ni«l«'tM), ppl. a. Zool. and 
Bot. [f. as prec. + -ed.] = prec. 

1807 Roxburgh in Adaiic Res. IX. 380 A fleshy crenu- 
lated cup. 1870 Bentley Bot. 15a When the leaf is minutely 
crenated it is said to be crenulated. 

CreXLUlatioSL (krenwl^^'jbn). Zool. and Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -ation.] A crenulated formation ; a 
minute rounded marginal tooth or crenation. 

X846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 391 The lamella are' marginal 
crenulations. 1881 R. B. Watson in yml. Linn. SoerZH, 
432 Forming on the upper whorls infrasutural crenulations. 
Creunlato-^ combining form of mod.L. crenu- 
ItthLs Crenulate ; cf. Crenato-. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 247 Lamellae crenulato-dentate. 
2852 — Crust. I. 300 Carapax transversely crennlato- 
lineolate. 

Creoice, -oise, -oiXj-oiz: see Croibeo., Cross. 
Creoieerie, var. Choisebie Obs., crusade. 
Creole (krf-pul), sb., a. Also 7-8 oriole, [a. 
F. oriole, ad. Sp. criollo, native to the locality, 
‘ country ' ; believed to be a colonial corruption of 
*criadillo, dim. of criado * bred, brought up, reared, 
domestic’, pa. pple. of criar to breed, etc. L. 
credre to Create. According to some 1 8th c. writers 
oiiginally applied by S. American negroes to their 
own children bom in America as disUnguished from 
negroes freshly imported from Africa ; but 
D’Acosta, 1.^90, applies it to Spaniards bom in 
the W. Indies.] 

A. sb. In the West Bidies and other parts of 
America, Mauritius, etc, : orig. A person born and 
naturalized in the country, but of European ( usu- 
ally Spanish or French) or of African Negro race ; 
the name having no 'connotation of colour, and in 
its reference to origin being distinguished on the 
one hand from born in Europe (or Africa), and 
on the other hand from aboriginal. 

a. But now, usually , = creoU white, a descendant 
of European settlers, bom and naturalized in those 
colonies or regions, and more or less modified in 
type by the climate and surroundings. 

The local use varies : in the European colonies of the W, 
Indies it is usually applied to the descendants of any Euro- 
peans there naturalized ; in Mauritius to the naturalized 
French population. It is not now used of the people of 
Spanish race in the independent South American states, 
though sometimes of the corresponding natives of Mexico, 
and in the U. S. it is applied only to the French-speaking 
descendants of the early French settlers in Louisiana, etc. 

2604 E. Grimstone tr. D'Acostcis Hist. W. Indies iv. xxv. 
278 Some Crollos (for so they call the Spaniards borne at 
the Indies). 1&7 Dampish 1^.(1698)!. iv. 68 An English 
Native of St. Christophers, a Circle, as we call all born of 
European Parents in the West Indies. 2737 Common Sense 
(1738) 1. 280 As to his Birth and Parentage, I cannot say 


whether he is a Native American or a Creole, nor is it ma- 
terial. 1760-73 tr. fiian^ Dllaa’s Voy. (ed. 3)1. i. iv. 29 The 
Whites may be divided into two classes, the Europeans, and 
Creoles, or Whites born in the Countrj'. Ibid. II. ix. vii. 
373 [Nova Scotia) French families, some Europeans, and 
others Creoles of the place itself and from. .Newfoundland. 
1832 Marry AT N. Forster xx, [She] was a creole — ^that is, 
bom in the West Indies, of French parents. 2836 W. Irving 
Astoria[x%4^ 199 A French Creole ; one of those haphaz^d 
wights of Gallic origin, whoabound upon ourfrontier,lxviiig 
among the Indians like one of their own race. x8^ Sat. 
Rev. 21 May, [In Mexico] there are about a million.. 
Creoles — that is, whites of pure Spanish extraction. 

"b. Now less usually = creole ‘negro : A negro 
bom in the West Indies or America, as dis- 
tinguished from one freshly imported from Africa. 

x']4Z_ Earthquake of Pent iii. 240 Criollos signifies one 
bom in the Country ; a Word made by the Negroes, who 
give it to tbeir own Children born in those Farts. 17(60-72 
tr. fuan ^ Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) I. i. iv. 32 The class of 
Negroes is ., again subdivided into Creoles and Bozares. 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon i. (1864) 19 The term ‘ Creole ’ is 
conflned to negroes born in the country, 

B. attrib. or adj. 

1 . a. Of persons: Bom and naturalized in the 
West Indies, etc., hut of European (or negro) 
descent; see A. Now chiefly applied to the 
native whiles in the West Indies, the native 
French population in Louisiana, Mauritius, etc. 

1748 EartJiqnake of Peru iii. 230 A Criole Negro-Woman. 
1772 Smollett Humph. CL (1815)34 Tvvo negroes, belong- 
ing to a Creole gentleman, who . . began to practise upon the 
French-horn. 2827 O. W. Roberts Centr. Amer. 28 Chreole 
descendants of Spanish adventurers. 2862 J. M. Ludlow 
Hist. U. S. 316 note, There are creole whites, creole negroes, 
creole homes, &a ; and creole whites are, of all persons, the 
most anxious to be deemed of pure white blood, 

b. Of animals and plants : Bred or grown in 
the West Indies, etc., but not of indigenous 
origin. 

2760-72 tr. ^uan Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) [I. iv. vii. 162 The 
criollo or natuial bread being unripe plantains.. roasted.] 
Ibid. II. VII. i. 17 Fruits . .of the Creole kind, being Euro- 
pean fralts planted there, but which have undergone con- 
siderable alterations from the climate. 1S36 Macgillivray 
tr. Humboldts Trot), xiv. 168 Three species of sugar-cane, 
theold Creole, the Otaheitan, and theBatavian. 2883 Lady 
Brassey The Trades 263 The active little animals known 
as ‘ creole ' horses. 

2 . Belonging to or characteristic of a Creole. 

2828 G. W. Bridges Ann, Jamaica II, x. 9 A trait in the 

Creole character. 2839-40 W. Irving Wolfert's R, (1835) 
27 In an old French creole village. 1884 "W, H. BiSHor in 
Harper's Afag. Mar. 516/a The people speak creoleFrench, 

3 . Comb., as Creole-orab, a West Indian species 
of crab. 

2756 P. Browne Jamaica (1779) 422 The larger hairy 
Creole-Crab with pnckly claws. 

Creolian (krzioadian), sb. and a, ? Obs. Also 
8 criolian, 9 creolean. [f. Creole + -ian.] 
fA. sb. = Creole A, Obs. 

270a Paradoxes of State _ 23 The American Creolians. 
17.^ Earthquake ^ Peru in. 239 The Spaniards, .born in 
America of white Parents, who are called Crioli or Criolians. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. XX, The moment, .a Creolian arrives 
from Jamaica.. I strike for a subscription, 2827 Scott 
Napoleon ii, This lady was a Creolian. 

B. adj. = Creole B. ? Obs. 

x’lzfi Shelvocke Voy. round World 96 A mixed breed of 
Creolian Spaniards. 2793 Godwin PoUt. Just. (1796) II. 
94 Bom a manorial serf or a Creolian negro. 1842 Peder- 
son Creoleana Pref., The customs, .of Creolean society. 

t Cre'olism. Obs. [f. Creole -i- -ism.] The 
fact of being a Creole ; Creole descent. 

1788 J. Ramsay Object. Abol. Slave Tr. Aimu. (ed. 2) 49 
The farther back the negroe could trace his Creolism, the 
more he valued himself. 2822 Ann. Reg. (1810) 596 They 
[negroes] feel pride and consequence in being bom in a 
new hemisphere^ and conceive that to Creolism is attached 
a degree of dignity. 

Greolizatiou (krf:6l3iz^*‘Jan). [f, next -h - ation.] 
The production of a Creole race ; racial modifica- 
tion in the case of Creole animals or plants. 

2890 Harper's Mag. Feb. 426/1 Those extraordinary in- 
fluences of climate and environment which produce the 
phenomena of creolization. 

Cre'olize^ [f. Creole + -izs.] 

1 . intr. To ‘ do ’ the Creole : see quot. 

2818 J. 'M.'Lnaa Voy. 280 The ladies.. generally 

creolized the whole day in a delectable .state of apathy. . 
Cieolizing is an easy and elegant mode of lounging in a 
warm climate. 

2 . trans. To render Creole ; to naturalize in 
the West Indies or adjacent regions. 

Creep, obs. form of Creep. 

Creophago'as (Jir/ifi-fagos), a. Also kreo-. 
[f. Gr. Kpeo(pa*f-o 5 (f. itpeas, npfo- flesh + -<^0701 
eating) -I- -ous.] Flesh-eating; carnivorous. So 
Creo‘pliaG(is'l: food; 

Creo'pkaglsm (-dsiz’m), Oreo’phagfy (-dgi) [Gr. 
Kpeofa'yta], the eating of flesh. 

1881 Sat. Rev. LII. 569 The average kreophagist is by 
no means convinced that kreophagy is the perfect way in 
diet. Ibid. 370 Kreophagism leads to alcoholism. Ibid., 
The raling tribes and castes of Europe have invariably been 
kreophagous. 2883 Ray Lankestbr in EncycL Brit, XIX. 
831/2 Exceptional creophagous Protophytes, parallel at a 
lower level of structure to the insectivorous Phanerogams. , 

Creosol QsxvSs.pV).'' Chetn. Also ereasol. [f, 
Cbeos(OTE + -OL.] A colourless highly refracting 



CREOSOTE. 


CREPUSCITLAR. 


liquid (Cg Og) with aromatic odour and burn- 
ing taste, forming the chief constituent of creosote. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 11 . 103 Creosol, the principal 
constituent of wood-creosote. 1873 Fowties' Chem, 806 
Creasol is a diatomic phenol from guaiacuin. 

Hence Cre’osyl [-tl], the radical of creosol, as 
in creosyl chloride Cg Hg O Cl. 

1872-9 Watts Diet, Chem. VI. 595 Creosyl chloride . . is 
a limpid strongly refracting oily liquid. 

Creosote (krr^sJat), sb. Also creosote, kreo-, 
krea-. [mod. f. Gr. jcpeo-, comb, form of Kpias 
flesh + to save : cf. fforHjp saviour ; the 

formation was intended to mean ‘ flesh-saving ’ ; 
but the Gr. for this would have been «p6o((r)CToos.] 

1 . A colourless oily liquid, of complex composi- 
tion, with odour like that of smoked meat, and 
burning taste, obtained from the distillation of 
wood-tar, and having powerful antiseptic pro- 
perties ; discovered by Reichenbach in 1832. 

1835 Euiotsoit in Trans. Med.-Chintrg. Soc 233 It is now 
u year since I began my trials of Creosote. 186a G. H. K. 
Vm. Tonrisi 164 The creosote distilled from the peat soon 
rendered the fish safe from decay. 

b. Sometimes commercially applied to Cas- 
BOiiTO ACID, also distinguished as coal-tar creosote. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem, IV. 389 Commercial creosote 
often consists almost entirely of phenol, but the true 
creosote, obtained by the distillation of wood, is a totally 
different substance. 

2 . attrib, and Comb., as creosote-oil, -tank, creo- 
sote-like adj. ; creosote-bush, -plant, a Mexican 
shrub {Larrea mexicana, N.O. Zygopkyllacetd) 
having a strong smell of creosote. 

1851 Maynb Reid /frmA xxvi, We passed.. thickets 
of creosote bushes. 1866 Treas.Bot. (^Llarrea\ mexicana, 
the Creosote plant of the Americans . . its strong creosote- 
like odour renders It so repulsive that no animal will touch 
it. 1889 G. Findlay Enff. Railway 46 Timber, into which 
creosote oil has been forced under pressure. 

Cre'OSOte, V. [f. prec. sb.] irans. To im- 
pregnate with creosote, as a preservative. 

1846 A. Suckling Hist. Suffolk 73 The timber being 
creasoted..tokeep out the worm. i88x Whitehead 
37 The practice of creosoting the butt ends preserves them 
from decay. 

Hence Creosotad ppl. a., Creosotiugf vbl. sb, ; 
Cxe'OBotex, one engaged in creosoting timber. 

186a Rep. Directors £. Ind. Railw, Camp. 16 Creosoted 
sleepers. 1863 Reader 1^ Feb., If the method of creosoting 
were introduced in India. 1889 East. Morning Hews 13 
Apr. 3/0 W. F. W. of Grimsby, late creosoter. 189a 
Daily Hews 34 Feb. 6/3 The line .. is laid upon piles of 
creosoted American pitch-pine. 

Creosotio, erroneous form of Cbesotio. 

Crap, obs. pa. t. of Cseep. 

Crepaa, enon, f. Teepan sb. and v. 
CrepaxLCOi Farriery. ? Obs, Also 7 pi. ore- 
panohes, 8 {misprl) orepane. [In 17 th c. cre- 
panches, crepances, ad. It. crepcuci pi., * the 
scratches, cratches, or rats-taiies in a horse . . . 
little chaps or rifts abottt the cronet of the horses 
hoofe’ (Floiio, 1598), f, crepare to crack, chap 
L. crepare to crack, etc.] A sore or wound on 
a horse’s foot ; see quots. 

1610 Maekram Masterp, ii. Ixxxvi. 366 The Scratches, 
Crepanches, or Rats-tailes. .are long, scabby, dry daps, or 
rifts, .on the hinder legges, just from the fetlocke vnto the 
place of the Curbe. 1727 ’Bs./ixti.-sre Ram. Diet,, Crepances, 
Ulcers in the Fore-part of a Horse’s foot . . caused by a 
Hurt receiv'd in leaping over a Ea^ or the like. 1755 
Johnson, Crepane [a misprint copied in later Diets.]. 1823 
Ckabb Techn, Diet., Crepance sVetl), a chop, or scratch 
in a horse's leg. .which often degenerates into an ulcer. 

't' Cre’paiture. Obs, [ad. L. crepdtura fissure, 
crack, f. crepare to crack, creak : see -use.] 

1 . Med. a. A rupture, hernia j b, A wound, 
crack, or chap in the skin. 

£1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 1:70 After Jie tyme Jiat J>e 
wounde were souded jiere wolde leve a crepature. Ihid. 392 
Cure cancris & festrjs & al maner crepaturis. X58a Hester 
Seer. Phiorao. ii. xxi. 100 To helpe the crepature or chappes 
make this Unguent. 

2 . (See quots. App. some error.) 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Crepatura (Lat.), a Term used 
by Apothecaries, for the boiling of Barley or any other 
thing 'till it crack.] 1721 Bailey, Crepature^ Physick) is 
when any thing is boiled till it cracks. 

Crepaud(e, -awnde, var, Ceapaud, Ohs. 

II Crdpe (krgp). [F. cr^pe, in i6th c. crespe:—L. 
crispa curled.] The French word for Ceapb (used 
in that language in the early wider sense, and 
including erSpe anglais, which is,^alled crape in 
English), often borrowed as a term for all crapy 
fabrics other than ordinary black mourning 
crape. 

C^pe de Chine (China crape), a white or other coloured 
crape made of raw silk. Crtpe lisse, smooth or glossy crape, 
which is not erSpt or wrinkled. Also attrib. 

1825 Ladies Pocket Mag. 1. 140 Dress of white crtpe-lisse, 
trimmed at the border with an ornament of puckered tulle. 
x88x Trsttk ig May 686/3 A dress.. ofwhitecrepe, with silk 
embroidery of jasmine and honeysuckle. 1887 Daily Hews 
II May 5/8 This bla'isom-dress was lightly veiled with cripe 
of wale rose-pink, 18^ Thnes (Weekly Ed.) 23 Sept. 13/4 
A costume of pearl satin and cre^e de chine. 

Hence CrSpe p. [F. cr^per], to frizz, to put up in 
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curl-papers. GrIpS [F.], frizzed. Oi6py a., of 
the nature of cr^pe. 

1818 Scott Hri, Midi, xl. It was a pity to waste so much 
paper, which might crepe hair, pin up bonnets, and serve 
many other useful purposes, 1862 H.^ Marryat Fear in 
Sweden II. 41 Grayish hair, frizzed, in short erSpe curls. 
189a Pall Mall G. 23 June 1/3 A full vest of white crepy 
stuff. 

Crepe, Crepel, -ill, obs. ff. Ceeep, Ceipple. 
Grepidarian (krepidea'rian), iz. nonce-tod. [f. 
L. crepidari-ns shoemaker -k - an.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a shoemaker. 

1819 L. Hunt Indicaior'^ts. 8 (1822) I. 64 His crepidarian 
sculptures indeed are not so well. 

tCrepine, crespis-Ce. Obs. Also 6 eris- 
pyne, krippin, creppin, 6-7 crippin. [a. OF. 
crespine, mod. F. ermine (Pr. crespind), f. crespe, 
ertpe : see CeIipe, Ceape.] 

1 . a. A net or caul (of gold or silver thread, silk 
lace, etc.) for the hair, formerly worn by ladies, 
b. A part of a hood. c. A fringe of lace or net- 
work for a dais, baldachin, bed, etc. 

c 1332 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. poj The crispynes, 
les erespines. X366 Adlington Apstleins n. ix, (1596) 25 
Diuers(. .to shew their grace and feature) wil cast off their 
partlets, collars, habilimentes, frontes, cornets and krippins. 
1378 Gi^ to Queen in Nichols Progr. II. 73 By the Lady 
^tclif, five creppins_ of lawne. 1392 Lyly Alydas 1. ii, 
Earerings, borders, crippins, shadowes. i6ix Cotgr., Cres- 
pine, the Crepine of a French hood._ 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Mandelslds Trav. E. Ind. 64 On their heads they [Guzu- 
ratta women] have onely a thin cap, or cover them with a 
crepine of Lawn wrought with Gold. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. lii. (1737) 214 The Crepines of their Hoods, 
their Ruffles. 1721 C. King Brit. Merch. II. 230 Beds, 
Matrasses, Hangings, Coveilids, Quilts, Crespins, Fringes, 
and Molets of Silk, i860 Faihuolt Costume Gloss., Cres- 
pine, the golden net-caul worn by ladies in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. .The crespine still exists in name 
and fact in Italy. 

2 . Cookery. See quot. [Cf. F. cripine the caul 
enveloping the viscera of an animal.] 

1726 Did. Rust. {ed. 3) Crepine, a sort of farce wrapp’d 
up in a Veal cawl. 

II Crepita'cultutt. Zool. [L. a rattle.] (With 
American Zoologists) The rattle of the rattle-snake. 
Crepitant (kre'pitant), a. [ad. L. crepitdni-em, 
pr. pple. of crepitdre to crackle ; also in mod.F.] 

1 . Making a crackling noise : crackling, crepi- 
tating. 

1833 Browning Master Hugues xvi, One is incisive, cor- 
rosive; Two retorts, nettled, curt, crepitant._ x86a H. W. 
Fuller Dis, A«»^249Theinfiained lung.. is heavier and 
less crepitant under the finger, 1873 Holland A, Bonnie. 
192 There came dose to my ear a curious crepitant rustle. 

2. Entom, That crepitates (see CfiEnTATB z). 

*1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 401 That 

[subtribe] to which the crepitant Eutechina belong. 

Crepitate (krepit^ft), v. [f, L. crepitdt-, ppl. 
stem of a'epitdre to crackle, frequentative of cre- 
pdre to crack, creak ; see -ate.] 

•j* 1 . intr. To break wind. Obs. 

1623 CocKERAM, Crepitate, to winde or fart. 1768 Life ^ 
Adv, Sir B, Sc^skull I. 149. 

2 . Entom. Of certain beetles ; To eject a pungent 
fluid suddenly witli a sharp report. (Cf, Bom- 
baediee 4.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xli. (1828) IV. 149 The sub- 
stance which they emit when they crepitate. 

3 . To make a crackling sound, to crackle ; spec. 
of the tissue of the lungs (also used of the action 
accompanying or producing this sound ; cf. Ceepi- 
TATION 3). 

1833 Fraser’s Mag. XLVII. 359 That [salt], .bears the 
heat of the fire without crepitating, 1877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med. (ed, 3) I. 378 The part affected is enlarged; crepitates 
imperfectly. x888 Hater's Mag. Apr. 741 The immense 
hall rises,— osdllates, — . .crepitates, — crumbles into ruin. 

4 . To rattle : said of the sound made by the creffi- 
taculum of the ratlle-snake. (Cf. Cebpitation 3.) 

Hence Cre'pitating vbl. sb. scad. ppl. a. 

*832-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 595/1 The crepitating sensa- 
tion caused by the friction of the head of the humerus against 
the under surface of the acromion. 1853 Kane Crinnell 
Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 307 , 1 felt a something move. The some- 
thing had a crepitating, insectine wriggle, 18B3 Knowledge 
13 July x8/a Starch, .on being pressed between the fingers, 
produces a peculiar sound known as ' crepitating ’, 
Crepitation (krepite^-Jsn). [n. of action f. 
L. crepitdre : see prec. and -ATioN. So F. crepita- 
tion (Paid 1 6th c.).] 

1. A crackling noise; crackling. 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Crepitation, , . a creaking, crashing, 
or ratling noise. 1676 Grew Lvetation i. § 6 in Anat. 
Plants i. (1682) 239 Crepitation, when they make a kind of 
his-sing and sometimes a crackli^ noise. 1711 J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gratn. 193 Spatter, .implies a more clear crepi- 
tation or crackling, 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome II. 320 
Rattling, crackling thunder, with prolonged electric crep£ 
tations. 1879 G. Prescott Sp, Telephone 127 We hear a 
dry noise, a crepitation similar to that of the spark. 

Jig. 1803 Southey in Robberds Mem. IV, Taylor II. 7 The 
Anti-jacobin crepitations never reach me. 

2 . Med. and Path. The slight sound and ac- 
companying sensation caused by pressure on any 
portion of cellular tissue in which air is collected, 
or by the entrance of air into the lungs in a certain 


stage of infla mma tion ; also, the noise and sensation 
observed in the grating together of the ends of 
fractured bones; the crackling noise sometimes 
observed in gangrenou.s parts when examined with 
the fingers; the cracking of a joint when pulled. 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.') 

' 1834 J. Forbes Laenneds Dts. Chest ii Sometimes in 

cases of emphysema of the lungs, .a species of dry crepita- 
tion is felt by the hand. x%y^lLOTiTi Cycl. Anat. I. 157/1 
His right leg presented all the signs of fracture of the fibula . . 
such as. .depression and crepitation above the outer ankle. 
1878 T, Bryant Praci. Snrg. I. 47 When suppuration or 
sloughing of the cellular tissue has taken place, fluctuation 
or crepitation will be detected, or the parts feel boggy. 

3. The action of rattling ; see Ceefitate 4. 

1878 CouES Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. IV. 263 The rattle of 

the Crotalus cannot be distinguished from the crepitation of 
the large Western grasshopper. 

4 . The bieaking of wind ; rare. 

1822 Blachto, Ma^. XII. 599 Openly venting their crepi- 
tations and eructations at table. 

Crepitous (kre ’pitas), a. Med, and Path. [f. 
L. crepitus (see next) -i- -oxis.] Of the nature of, 
or such as to produce, crepitus. 

1822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 122 That crepitous 
dilatation of the pulmonary cells, so strongly marked in 
infancy. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 6^/1 The structuie of 
the lungs is more flabby and less crepitous than natural. 

II Crepitus (kre’pit;i?s). [L., verbal sb. f. crepare 
to crack, rattle, creak, etc.] 

1. Med. and Path. = Cebpitation 2. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 3) 27s Great 
unnecessary pain [has] frequently been occasioned by the 
custom of feeling for a crepitus, and moving the [fiactured] 
limb about.. in order to produce it. 1878 A. Hamilton 
Hero. Dis. 115 There is crepitus or rattling in the breath- 
ing. _ 188a Syd. Soc. Lex,, Crepitus, the crackling _iioi.se 
occasioned by pressing a part of the body when air is col- 
lected in the cellular tissua 

2 . The breaking of wind : \i.%-asXty crepitiis veiitris. 
x88z Syd. Soc. Lex., Crepitits, ter© for the discharge up- 
wards, or rejection downwards, of gas or flatus from the 
stomach and bowels. 

Creple, ereppell, -le, obs. ff. Cbipple. 

(I Cr^pOXL (krtf’pGn, kre’pan). [F. cripon, in 
1 6th c. crespon, deriv. ol crespe, cr^pe Ceapb.] A 
stnft resembling crape, but of firmer substance, 
made of fine worsted, silk, or a combination of 
the two. 

1887 Pall Mall G, 19 Dec. 8/a The bridesmaid.s,. wore 
dresses of Liberty silk and erdpon, xSgo Daily Hews 13 
Swt 3/1 Sudi a girl wore lately a pale blue cr6pon dress. 
Crept (krept), ppl. a. Pa. pple. of Cbeep v. ; 
spec, in Coal-mining, tliat has been subjected to 
a ‘creep’. 

1628 J. Doughty Sermon 25 A crept in falshood. 1861 
Trans. H. Eng, Inst. Min. Engmeers IX. 24 [This] had 
evidently brought on a heavy creep as shown in the sec- 
tion of crept bords. 1867 w. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coal- 
mining 132 The workings are closely filled with rubbish, 
and there remain the isolated crept pillars, only accessible 
by fresh and dangerous workings. 

Crept, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Ceeep v. 

Crepul, obs. form of Ceipplb. 
t Crepu'udian. Ohs. rare. Also crepundio 
[? -on], [f. L. crepundia a rattle, a child's toy.] 

1 . ? A rattler or empty talker. 2. A childish toy. 

X589 Nashe Greene's Metiaphon (Arb.) 8 Our quadrant 
crepundios [16x6 -ous], that spit ergo in the mouth of euerie 
one they meete. 1653 G, Emmot Norik, Blast 4 Arrayed 
with Cope and Vestment, and many other feat Crepundians. 

Crepnscle (kr/pzi-s’l, kre-plJs’l). [mod. ad. L. 
crepuscul-um twilight : see below,] Twilight, 

1663 Phil, Trans. I. 122 The reputed Citizens of the 
Moon might see our Crepuscle. x86o Mrs. Byrne Under- 
cierrent 1 . 207 At early dawn or dusty noon, in foggy 
crepuscle or gloomy midnight. 

Crepuscular (kri]Wskiz/lai), a. [f. L. cre- 
puscul-um -h -AE. Cf. F. crepnisculaire^ 

1 . Of or pertaining to twilight. 

* 75 S B. Martin Mat;, Arts 4 Sc. i. i. 3 The Difference. . 
between the crepuscular and the Noon-tide Light. X791 E. 
Darwin Bot, Gard, i. Notes i2_The cretspuscular atmo- 
sphere, or the region where the light of the sun ceases to 
be refracted to us, is estimated, .to be between 40 and 50 
miles high. 1876 G. F. Chambers Asiron. 67 A faint ere- 
puscular light extending beyond the cusps of the planet. 

2 . fig. Resembling or likened to twilight ; dim, 
indistinct. 

xth& Phil. Trans. III. 730 And perhaps I might have 
lost the Crepuscular remains of my Sight, i860 J. P. Ken- 
nedy W. Wirt II. ix. 157 [The law is] at best, a crepus- 
cular labyrinth. 1879 H. James Hawthorne 132 The 
crepuscular realm of the writer’s own reverieii. 

b, esp. Resembling or likened to the morning 
twilight as preceding the full light of day ; cha- 
racterized by (as yet) imperfect enlightenment. 

1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 254 Proportionable 
to the first crepuscular and duskish light of those times. 
1797 W. Taylor in Monthly^ Rev, XXiV. 509 The favour- 
able influence even of a partial and crepuscular day on the 
morals . . and the happiness of the people.^ X842 Motley Lett. 
(1889) 1 . 96 The state of crepuscular civilization to which 
they have reached. 185a Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 679 That 
crepuscular period, when the historical sense was scarcely 
brought to a full state of activity. 

3 . Zool. Appearing or active in the twilight. 

)[8a6 Kirby Sp, Entomol, xlix. (1828) IV. 525 Crepus- 
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cular insects. 1877 Coues & Alleh N. Auter. Rodeniia 653 
Animals, .of crepuscular or nocturnal habits. 

Crepuscule Ckrfpo’skij/l, kre-poskird). Now 
rare. [a. F. crepuscule, ad, L. crepuscuhint : see 
below.] Twilight. 

c 1391 Chaucee Astral, n. § 6 The spring of the dawyng 
and the ende of the euenyng, the which ben called the two 
crepusculus. /hW. § g Know the quantite of thi crepusculls. 
1789 Mas. Fiozzi yoiim. France 11 , 202 The crepuscule [is] 
less abrupt in its departure. 1819 H. Busk Banquet ii. 41 
Coeval with the crepuscule of morn. x866 J. B. Rose tr. 
OvicCs Fasti v. 183 And when the doubtful crepuscule is 
gone The Hyades appear. 

Crepusculine (kri[p 27 -ski 7 il 3 in, -lin), «. andj^. 
rare. [a. F. cripuscttlin, -hie, ad. ine(l.L. crepm- 
cultn-us, f. crepuscul-um : cf. L. matutmus, ves- 
pertmus : see -inb.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to twilight ; illuminated by 
twilight, dim, dusky. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Aurora . . hed persit the crepus- 
culyne lyne matutine of the northt northt est orizone. 16. . 
in Sprat Hist. R. Sac. 314 (T.) To take in more or less 
light . . to lit glasses to crepusculine observations. 1876 
G. Meredith BeaucJi. Career (1889) 309 The line of downs 
ran luminously edged against the pearly morning sky, 
with its dark landward face crepusculine yet clear in every 
combe, 

+ B. sh. The (morning) twilight. Obs. 

1349 CowJ>l. Scat. S3 In the momyng. .it is callit lucifer, 
be cause it auancis the day befor the crepusculine. 

Crepnscnlous (kri'pt’-skitdss), a. [f. L. cre- 
piescul-ttm + -OV 8 .] Of the nature of twilight; 
dim, dusky, indistinct. (/z‘A and_/^.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 343 A close apprehension 
of the one, might perhaps aflford a glimmering light and 
crepusculous glance of the other. 1665 Glamvill Seeps. 
Set. jcxii. 140 The beginnings of Philosophy were in a ere- 
pusculous obsemity ; and its yet scarce past the Dawn. 
1822 Eliza Nathan Langreath II. 268. 

j| Crepuscultim (kripti'skiwlijm). [L. = twi- 
light, a diminutive formation, related to creper 
dusky, dark, creperum darkness.] Twilight, dusk. 

M98 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxiv. 361 The euentyde 
hi^te Crepusculum. . whanne it is nat certaynly knowe by> 
twene lyght and derknesse. 143a Lyog. Chroti. Troy iii. 
xxiii. The same time. .That clerkes call Crepusculum at eue. 
1638 Wilkins Neru World i. (z68^ 176 By Observing the 
height of that Air which causeth the Crepusculum, or Twi- 
light. XS40 Be Quincev Rhet. Wks. X. 34 Which interval 
we regard as the common crepusculum between ancient and 
modern history. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. (1836) 313 
The twilight too, that long Arctic crepusculum, seemed. . 
disproportionally increased in its duration. 

Crea., cresc., Music, abbrev. of CaKSOENDO. 
Cresoe, var. of Cbeahb vX and sb.i Obs,, increase, 
t Crescen.ce> Obs. [ad. L. crescentia, f. cres- 
cent-em ; see Cuescbnt and -enoe. Cf. OF. creis- 
sance, mod.F. croissance^ Growth, increase. 

x6o2 Fulbecke and Pt, Parall, 60 In their cressence in 
the wombe. there is but one operation of nature. x66o tr. 
Paracelsus Archidoxis i, ix. 129 There are found to be 
many superfluous Crescences. X736 Brooke Unvo, Beauty 
in. 322 And towards the morn's attractive crescence hend. 

II Crescendo (kr^Jemda). Mus. [It. crescendo 
increasing, pr. pple. of crescere to increase :--L. 
crestire (cf next).] 

1 , A musical diiection indicating that the tone is 
to be gradually increased in force or loudness 
(abbrev. cres., cresc.). As sb. : A gradual increase 
of volume of tone in a passage of a piece of music ; 
a passage of this description. 

X776 ‘J. Collier ' Mus. Trav. 60 , 1 stood still some time to 
observe the diminuendo and crescendo. 1789 Burney if ir/. 
AfKJ.III.S3oI)omenicoMazzocchi[i626-4o]. .first, .invented 
characters of crescendo, diminuendo, etc. x8xa W. Crotch 
Elem. Mus. Comp. 112 The peculiar characteristic of the 
piano forte is its power of varying degrees of loudness and 
softness, either suddenly or by crescendo, diminuendo, 
rinforzando, etc. X826 R. A. R. in Hone Every-day Bh. 
II, 117Z Let these notes be played., with perfect crescendos 
and diminuendoes. X889 Chamiers' Cycl. III. 557 The swell 
of a good organ produces a most perfect crescendo. 

b. tramf. A gradual increase in loudness of voice. 

1863 Pall Mall G. 22 Apr. ii He has_ not the force, .to 

represent the climbing crescendo of umust anger and de- 
spairing sarcasm, 1882 Mrs. Riddell Pr. Wales’ Garden^ 
Party 43 ‘ Do you mean that Sir Henry is dead ? ' inter- 
posed Susan, in a gradual crescendo. 

c. fig. A progressive increase in force or effect. 
X785 in Sel. Papers Tunning Family (18871 123 The cres- 
cendo of mountains, as we went up the lake, pleased me as 
much, I think, as any crescendo of sound can have pleased 
you. x8^ Symonds Shaks. Predecessors v. 203 Its chief 
merit as a play is the crescendo of its interest. 1886 F. 
Harrison Choice Bks. (1888) 30 The intense crescendo of 
the catastrophe, the absolute concentration of interest. 

d. aitrib. or as adj. 

2839 Sat. Reo.^lW. 430/2 A crescendo series of appeals to 
the Chairman to call the Commission together. 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lymie II. iii, 70 ‘ Borrow one !' said Dicky 
in a crescendo tone of amazement. 

Orescent (kresent), sb. Forms : a. 4-y crea- 
aant, 5 cresaaunt, 5-7 cresseut, (8 cresent) ; 

0 . 6-7 croissant, 7 oroy-, oroisont ; 7. 7- cres- 
cent. [ME. cressant, in i6th c. also croissant, 
a. OF. creissant, inod.F. croissant (:— L. crescent- 
em), pr. pple. of OF. creistre, mod. croUrei—'L. 
cresc^e to grow. In 17th c. assimilated to the L. 
spelling, already used in the adj. : see next 
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L. crescens meant simply •growing, waxing'; Columella 
has luna crescens, the waxing moon, Inna decrescetts, the 
waning moon ; but these words had no reference to shape ; 
sense 3 was a mediasval development, app. in French.] 

1 . The waxing moon, during the period between 
new moon and full. [Cf. OF. creissant the waxing 
of the moon, the first half of the month.] Also fig. 
, ^.530 Falscr. 210/2 Cressent, the newe mone as long as 
it is nat rounde, cressant. 

xfao Feltham Resolves xxviiL 88 Thus while he sinnes, 
he is a Decressant; when he repents, a Cressant. 1640 
Fuller yasepk's Coat viiL (1867) 19a They are crescents in 
their waxing, full seas in their flowing. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trtuarch.,Heu. IV, ccxxvii, A worke 'bove Nature'spower, 
To make his Crescent Orbed in an Hower. 

2 . The convexo-concave figure of the waxing or 
the waning moon, during the first or last quarter, 
especially when very new or very old. 

The crescent of the waxing moon has its horns to the 
spectator’s lefl:, that of the waning moon has them to his 
right. 

1378 Lytb Bodotns iv. xxxL 489 Turned rounde like a 
croissant or newe moone. _i3go Shaks. Mids. v. i. 246 
Hee is no crescent, and his homes are inuisible. x6xx 
Cotgb., Croissant, the halfe-moone; in Blazon, a Cressant, 
x6x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Forme 24 If the higher 
home of the said croisant be more obscure and darke than 
the lower, 2726 Amherst Terrs Fit. xliv. 232 Fhoebe's 
pale cresent. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 349 The bright 
Crescent of the moon. 2842 Tennyson A udley C. , A moon, 
that, just In crescent, dimly rain'd about the leaf Twilights 
of airy^ver. 

3 . A representation or figure of this phase of the 
moon: a. as an ornament or embellishment. 
(App. the earliest sense in English.) 

239^ Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 232 Super feretrum Sancti 
Wilfridi de diversis omamentis per dictum Johminem 
deauratis viz. j cure et j anulo et j cressant ex dono Wiilelmi 
Bedell, 1433 Cath. Angl. 8i/x A Cressent a howte ]>e nek, 
torques, lunula. 2348 Hall Chron. 74 b, This cresant 
was couered with frettes and knottes made of lue busshes. 
2647 R. Stafylton Juvenal 137 On his black shooe asilver 
cressent ’s worn. xM3 Bible (R.V.) Judg. viii. 21 Gideon 
. .took the crescents that were on their camels’ necks, 
b. Her. as a charge : see quot. 1882. 

2486 Bh. St.^ Alban's, Her. Biij b, The ix. baage is Cres- 
sauntis that is to say halfe the moone, c 2300 Sc. Poem 
Heraldry 44 in Q. Eliz. Acad., etc. 95 The fader the hole 
[arms], the eldast son deffer[e]nt, quhiche a labelle ; a cres- 
sent the secound ; tlurd a molet, etc. 2603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars II. xxiv, 'The Noble Percy . . With a bright Cres- 
sant in his Guide-home came, x88a Cussans Her.xoz A Half- 
Moon, with the horns directed upwards, is a crescent.. A 
Crescent with the horns directed towards the Dexter, is said 
to be Increscent ; and if towards the Sinister, Decrescent. 

0. Adopted as a badge or emblem by the 
Turkish sultans, and used within their dominions as 
a military and religious symbol ; hence fig. the 
Turkish power, and, as this has been to Christendom 
in recent times the most formidable and aggressive 
Mohammedan power, used rhetorically to ^'m- 
bolize the Mohammedan religion as a political 
force, and so opposed to the Cross as the symbol 
of Christianity. 

The attribution of theem««/ by modem writers to the 
Saracens of Crusading times and the Moors of Spain is a 
historical and chronological error. 

2589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie ii, (Arb.) 117 Selim Em- 
perour of Turkie gaue for his deuice a croissant or new 
moone, promising to himself increase of glory and enlarge- 
ment of empire. 26x4 Seldbn Titles Hon, 262 With the 
Mahumedan Turks, the Croissant., as a Religious symboie, 
is. .commonly set on the top of their Meschits, Seraglias, 
Turrets and such like. z6. . Marvell Britannia ^ Raleigh, 
Her true Crusada shall at last pull down The Turkish cres- 
cent and the Persian sun. 26&1 Scanderheg Rediv. iv. 90 
The Crescent gave way^to the Cross, the Turks were broken 
to pieces. 27^ Mrs. Piozzi Jonm. France II. 43 Why do 
you dress up one. .with a turban and crescent 7 x8xz Scott 
Vis, Don Roderick i. xxvii. Before the Cross has waned the 
Crescent’s ray. 2823 Lockhart Anc. Sp, Ball., Flight fr. 
Canada ii, Down from the Alhambra’s minarets were all the 
crescents flung. 2833 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Hist. iv. 220 To 
raise the Christian banner, over the crescent of the Saracens. 
x886 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1888) 331 The Crescent was 
advancing steadily upon Europe, 

d. used as the badge of aa order of knighthood 
or as a decorative order. 

An order of the Crescent was instituted by Charles I of 
Naples and Sicily in 2268, and revived or reinstituted by 
Rene of Anjou in 1464. A Turkish decoration or order of 
the Crescent for foreigners was instituted by Sultan Selim 
after the Battle of Aboukir in iqgg, being first conferred on 
Nelson. 

4 . A figure or outline of anything of this shape. 

[2372 Gascoigne Flowers (R.), The Christian crew came 

on in forme of battayle pight, And like a cressent cast them- 
seluesprepaiingforto fight. 2653 H. CcmAUtc. Pinto's Trav. 
xxiv, 88 A very fair Port., extending it self in the form of 
a Crescent.] 267a Descr. Lake of Geneva in Phil. Trans, 
VII. 3043 This Lake hath the figure of a Croissant. .’This 
Croissant where 'tis largest, which is from Merges to 
Thonon, is about Five good Leagues over. 2797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (2847) I. 130 The breast is distinguished by a 
crescent of pure white. 2837 Disraeli Veuetia i. i. The 
centre of a crescent of woods, 2838 1 ’hirlwall Greece II. 
282 As they came near they bent their line into a crescent. 

6. A row of houses built in the form of the inner 
bow of a crescent moon or arc of a circle. 

First used in the name of ‘ the Royal Crescent 'at Bath, 
afterwards used elsewhere, and hence as a generic name. 

xtM Anstey Bath Guide 43 Old Stucco has just sent A 
plan for a hQUSQ to he bpilt in the Crescent. 2788 Birm. 


Gas. 17 Nov., Apian, elevation and section of the intended 
building to he called the Crescent. 2837 Dickens Piekw. 
II. xxxy. 163 There were blown into the Crescent a sedan- 
chair, with Mrs. Dowler inside. x868 Lessons Mid. Age 299 
The handsome streets, crescents and terraces which form 
the west end of Glasgow. 

6. A small crescent-shaped roll of bread. (J7.S^ 
188s Century Mag. XXXII. 939 At noon I bought two 

crisp ‘crescents’, which 1 ate sometimes at a shop counter. 

7 . A Turkish musical instrument consisting of a 
staff with arms, ornamented with a crescent on the 
top, and bearing bells or jingles. 

In mod. Diets. 

8. A disease in a horse’s foot (see quots.). 

2725 Bradley Fatn. Diet. s. v.. Crescents, .are really no- 
thing but the Bones of the little Foot that has left its Place, 
and fallen downwards, and the Sole at the Toe appears 
round, and the Hoof above shrinks in. 2823 Crabb Teclm. 
Diet., Crescent, a defect in the foot of a horse when the 
coffin-bone falls down, and presses the sole outwards. 

9. Lace-making. [See quot.) 

2882 Caulfield Diet. Needlework s.v.. These crescents are 
raised Cordonnets that enclose the flat stitches of needle 
point laces or join the separate pieces of work together. 

10. Comb., as crescent - formed, -lit, -pointed, 
-shaped adjs. ; crescent-like, -wise advs. 

GX63X Drayton Wks. II. 761 (Jod.) As, crescentlike, the 
land her breadth here inward bends. 2776 Withering Brit 
Plants (2796) I. 316 Keel ciescent-shaped, compressed. x8ox 
Southey Thaiaba iii. xxxviii. The Sun, Whose crescent- 
pointed horns Now momently decrease. 

Crescent (kre*sent), a. [ad. L. crescent-em, 
pr. pple. of cresclSre to grow, increase : see -ent. 
In II mostly attrib. use of prec.] 

I, 1. Growing, increasing, developing. (Often 
with some allusion to the moon.) 

1374 Hyll Conjeci. Weather i. When all cressent things 
do bud forth. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. ii. i. so My powers 
are Cressent, and my Auguring hope Sayes it will come to 
th’ full. <2x624 CR.VKANTH0RP P’igil. Dorinitans x88 In 
the first the Pope was but Antichrist nascent, in the second 
Antichrist crescent, in the third Antichrist regnant. 2834 
WoRDSw. Lines on Portrait 47 Childhood here, a moon 
Crescent in simple loveliness serene 2843 Db Quincey Cole- 
ridge ^ Opium Wks. 2890 V. 296 The wrath of Andrew, 
previously in a crescent state, actually dilated to a pleni- 
luuar orb. 2859 Tennyson Elaine 447 There is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am And overcome it. 

II. 2. Shaped like the new or old moon ; con- 
vexo-concave, lunulate. 

2603 Holland Plutarchds Rom. Quest, (1892) 33 The 
moone. .beginneth to show herself croissant in the evening. 
263s Pagitt Christianogr. xc» Marked with the Moone 
Crescent, which is the Turkish Ensigne. 2667 Milton 
P. L, I, 439 With these in troop Came. . Astarte, Queen of 
Heav'n, with crescent Horns. 2725 Turner in Phil. Trans. 
XXXIII. 4x1 An Insect, .with, .a crescent or forked Tail. 
1831 Brewster Newton (1833) L xi. 273 Galileo discovered 
that Venus had the same crescent phases as the waxing and 
the waning moon, x86o Russell Diary Jttdia I. 339 New 
Orleans is called the ' crescent city ’ in consequence of its 
being built on a curve of the river. 

Cre'seent, v. mnee-wd. [f. Cbesobnq! .f^.] 

1. trans. Toforminto a crescent: see Cbebcenxed. 

2. To border or surround crescent-wise. 

<22809 Miss Seward Lett. VI. 193 (T.) A dark wood 
crescents more than half the lawn. 

Crescentade (kresSntJ‘*d). [f. Cbesoeet sh. 
3 c. -f- -ADK, after crusadel\ properly, A religious 
war waged under the Turkish fag; rhetorically, a 
jihad or holy war for Islam. 

x868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 63 The further advance of the 
White Czarmayyet be met by a crescentade, preached from 
the Caspian far away into the least known regions of China. 
2884 Standard 14 Nov. 5/4 He would then lead a cres- 
centade to drive the English out of Egypt. x888 M. Mac- 
CoLL in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 541 Thisreactionary crescentade 
against every attempt at intellectual or moral progress be. 
yond the Koran. 

Hence Cresoeuta'der. 

x88o Blackw. Mag. Mar. 368 Carried on a litter in rear of 
his crescentaders. 

Cresceuted (kre’sented),///. a. [f. Cbesoent 

sb. + -ED.] 

1. Formed as a crescent or new moon. 

x8x8 Keats Endym, iv. 432 'Tis Dian's_: lol She rises 
crescented. 2835 Willis Pencillings I. iii, 23 The cres- 
cented shore of this lovely bay. 2876 G. F, Chambers 
Astron.x.vt. 60 Becoming more and more crescented, it 
approaches the inferior conjunction, 

2. Ornamented, or charged, with crescents. 

x8xS Todd Diet. s.v. Crescent v,, The old hetaldick ad- 
jective crescented, i. e. having a crescent. 

3. Adorned with the crescent moon, nonce-tese. 

e 1823 Beddoes Apotheosis Poems 98 Crescented night, 
and amethystine stars. And day, thou god and glory of the 
heavens. Flow on for ever 1 

GreSCeutic (kresentik), a, [f, L. crescent-em, 
taken in sense of Cbesoent sb. -t- - 10 .] Having the 
form of a crescent or new moon ; crescent-shaped. 

2836 Todd Cycl. A nat. I. 308/1 A large crescentic mem- 
braneous flap, or valve. 2M5 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. 
IV. App, 364 Feathers . .tipped with crescentic spots of white. 

Crescentically (krese-ntikali), adv, [f. prec. 
+ -AL + -LT.] Crescent- wise. 

2873 Tram. Afner. Philos. Soc. XIII. 223 Fifth segment 
truncate, sixth crescentically emarginate. 
Crescentiform (krese’ntifpjm), a. [f. L. 
crescent-em + -(i)FOBM,] Shaped like a crescent ; 
crescent-shaped. In mod. Diets. 

147 
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CHEST. 


CreSCeutoid (krcsentoid), a. [f. CRESCENT 
+ -oiD.] =prec. 

iS^ E, D. Cope Origin qf^ Fittest 250 Neither kind of 
tubercles crescentoid, but united in pairs. 

CreSCive (kie'siv), a. [f. L. cresc-^e to grow 
+ -IVE.] Growing, in the growing stage. 
iSSSDrant IVail. Hierivt. Kvijb, The dragons.. With 
ropper brestes . . do nurse theyr cresyve yonge, 1599 
HAKS. Hen, y, 1. i. 66 Vhseeue, yet cressiue in his 
facultie. 1824 T. Hogg Car/tcttieit 203 To. .renovate their 
crescive faculties. 

+ CresCj ®. Oh. ? To crease ; or to crush. 
£1420 Pniioti. OH Hus 5 . v. 77 Thai wol be crispe her 
seede yf that me crese. Or with a roll or feet hem spiongen 
brese. 

Crese, ohs. f. Crease ; var. of Creese. 
Cre'shawlc. dial. [perh. formed after F. cres- 
serel/e kestrel.] The kestrel. 

180Z-33 Montagu OrnWh. Did. 275 Kestrel, Creshawk. 
SwAiNSON Prov, Ncams Birds, Creshawk (Cornwall). 

Creshett, obs. f. Cresset. 

Cresme, Cresment: see Chrism, Creasement. 
Cresol Cfcre‘S(7l). Chem. Also cresaol. [f. 
eras- modification of initial part of craos-ote-i- 
-01.] An aromatic alcohol of the Benzene gronp 
(C7 Hj O), occurring along with carbolic acid in 
coal-tar and creosote. 

There are three isomeric substances having this composi- 
tion, distinguished as ortho., nteia., and para^resol. _ 

18^ Roscoe Blent. Chem. 413 Cressol, a crystallizable 
solid, homologous with phenol. 187a Watts Diet, Chem. 
VI. 508 The red powder known in commerce as Vicioria^ 
yeBov) or Amline.orattge is a nearly pure salt of dinitro- 
cresol. 

Hence Cre'solene, CaHjCHsO, aprodnet of coal- 
tar, related to carbolic acid, used to impregnate 
the air in side-rooms, etc., with disinfecting fumes. 
Oreso'tic cz. in {ortho-, para-, meta-) cresotic acid 
(CiHsOj), obtained from the corresponding cresols. 

z863-7a Watts Diet. Chem. II. 106 Cresotic acid produces 
a deep violet colour with sesqukhlorate of iron, 

Cresom, obs. f. Chbisom. 

Cress (kres). Fonns: i crease, cerse, cssrse, 

1- 6 kerse, 4 carse, crasse, kers, ores, 4-8 
crease, 6 kara, 6-7 karsse, 6- cress. FI. i -an, 

2- S -en; 5-6 kersis, 5- cresses, 6-7 creeses 
(still dial^. [OE. cres&e, corse — OLG. *hressa 
fern., MDn., MLG. kerse, Du. kers (also MLG. 
karse, LG. (Bremen) kasse), OHG. chressa f. 
(ckresso m.), MHG. and mod. Get. kresse, app. of 
native origin ;—OTeut. *krasjSn-, from root of 
OHG. chresan to creep, as if ‘ creeper’, The Da. 
karse, Sw. krasse, Norw. kars, Lettish kresse, Russ. 
kress, appear to be adopted from Ger, For the 
metathesis of r, in cresse, corse, cf. Grass. 

The synonymous Romanic words, It. crescione, F. cressoru 
Picard kersoH, Cat. crexett, med.L. ertssomts (gthc. Littrd) 
ate generally held to be from German, though popularly 
associated with L. crUcere to grow (as if from a L. type 
cresciSn-em) with reference to the rapid gi owth of the plant. ] 

1 . The common name of various cruciferous 
plants, having mostly edible leaves of a pungent 
flavour. (Until 19th c. almost always in pi. ; 
sometimes construed with a verb in the singular.) 

a. spec. Garden Cress, Lepidium sativum, or 
Waterobbss, Nasturtium officinale. 

<1700 [seeb]. exo/oaSax. Leechd, J. 116 Deos wyrC..he 
man nasturdum, & oSrum naman cserse nemne€. Ihid, II. 

68 Do earhan to and cersan and smale netelan and heowyrt. 
Z393 liANGu/’.Pf. C. IX. 322 With carses [v.r. crosses, cresses] 
and o^er hetbes. c 1420 Pallad, on Hnsb. ii. 218 Now cresses 
sowe. c 1430 i4^AzV<rCAaecd,Oxon.)39 Cresslones, gall, ores* 
souns, anglice cressen. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helihe (1541) 9 b, 
Onyons,Rokat,Karses[i5S Kersis]. 1548 Turner iVamw 
^Herbes ss Nasturtium is called , . in englishe Cresse or 
Kerse. 1578 Lvte Dodoens v. lix. 6 » Cresses are com- 
monly sowen in all ^dens. 1664 Kvelyn Kal, Hort, 
(1729) 195 Sow also Carrots, Cabbages, Cresses, Nastur- 
tium, 1730-6 Bailey (folio). Cresses, an Herb us’d in 
Sallets ; It has no Singular Number. 1770 (^olqsm. Des, 
Vill. K2 To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
1830 Tennyson Ode to Memerj) 59 The brook that loves 
To purl o'er matted cress and nbbed sand. 1855 —Brook, 
18^ I loiter round my cresses. 

D. With defining words, applied to many dif- 1 
ferent cmciferons plants, and occasionally to plants 
of other Natural Orders resembling cress in flavour 
or appearance : as 

American or Belleisle Cress, Barbarea preecox ; Australian 
C.=Golden C. ; Bank C., Sisymbrium offidtiale, also Bar- 
hareaprsecDX', Bastard C., T/ilaspi aroestse', Bitter C., the 
genus Confawiff A e.sp. C.amarn', Brown C.=: W atercress; 
Churl's C, Lepidinm campesire', Cow-C. =prec. ; also He. 
losdadinm nodMortim and Veronica Beccednmga (Brit. & 
Holl.); Doc\e-C.,Dapsana cofHvtunisi French C., Bar- 
larea vulgaru ; Garden C., Lepidiwn satbmm ", Golden C, 
a variety of prec. ; Indian C., the genus Tropwolnm; 
Lamb’s C., Cardatnine hirsuta ; Land C., Barbarea vul- 
garis, B. prmcox, and Cardamine hirsuta ; Meadow C,, 
CardamtHe/rafeasis; Mouse-ear C., Arabis Thaliatta", 
Penny-C.f Tklaspi arvense", Pmper-C., Teesdalia nudi- 
caw/ir (Miller Plant-n.) ; Peter's C., Crithmwn maritimum 
(Treaa Bot.}; Rock C, the ranus Aredns", also Crithmunt 
man*ZimMff_(Treas. Bot.) ; Spanish C., Lepidimn Cardet- 
mines; Spring C., Cardamace rhomboidea; Swine’s C., 
SenebUra Ceronopus ; Thale C., Arabis TkaHama ; Tooth- 
C, the genus DswZcrtVr; Arabis Turriia; Town 

C., Lepidium sativum", Violet C, lonopsidiwn acawle; 


Wall C., the genus Arabis; Wart C.=S_wine's Cress; 
Winter C., the genus Barbarea; Wild C,, species of Thlaspi ; 
Yellow C., Nasturtium pabtstre and N. amphihiutn, 
ityoQ Epinal Gloss, bjb Nasitirdum, tuuncressa <*800 
Erfurt Gloss, 676 Nasturdum, leccressae. ciooo Sax. 
Leechd. II. 94 Eacersan getrifula oS 3 e geseoS on buteran. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 42 Town cresses, and cresses 
that growene in flode. 1348 Turner Names ofHerbes 44 
Irio is named in greeke £risimon,in englishe wynter cresse. 
1362 — Herbal u. aob, It may be called in Englishe way- 
cresses, wilde cresses, or sciatica cresses, because the heroe 
is good for the sciatica. 1578 Lyte Dodoeets i. Ixiv, 95 We 
do now call it Corotiopus Ruellij. .in some places of Eng- 
land they call it Swynescressis. Ibid. v. lix, 623 This herbe 
is called, .in English, Cresses, Towne Kars, or Towne 
Cresse& Ibid. v. ixii. 627 There be foure kindes of wilde 
Cresse, or Thlaspi, the which are not..vnlyke cresse m 
taste. IS97 Gerard Herbal 11. xiv. (1623) 253 This beauti- 
ful plant IS called - .in English Indian Cresses. Ibid., Banke 
Cresses Is found in sConie places. i6ao Vennes Via Recta 
vii. 158 Water-Cresse, or Karsse, is.. of like nature. .as 
Towne-Karsse is. 1711 Pctives in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 
381 The largest of these Leaves resemble our Wart or Swines 
Cress. 1831 Balfour Bot. § 82a The unripe fruit of Trops- 
olitm majtts, common Indian cress, has been pickled and 
used as capers. 1866 Treas. Bot. ^4j Australian Cress, the 
Golden Cress, a broad yellowish-leaved variety of Lepi. 
dium sativum. 

f 2 . As the type of something of little worth or 
significance ; in such phrases as not worth a cress 
(kerse), not to count (a thing) at a cress. Obs. (Cf. 
rush, straw.) 

c 1325 E. E. Aim. P. A. 3+3 For anger gaynez f)e not a 
cresse. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 17 Wisdoms and witte 
now is nou^t worth a carse [».•»*. kerse], e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
3443 be Amerel ne drede)» hym no3t..J>e value of a kerse. 
c 1386 Chaucer MillePs T. 370 Of paramours ne sette he 
nat a kers. a 1440 Sir Degrev, 191 Y counte hyme nat at 
a cres. 

3. attrih. and Cotnb., a&cress-Jltywer, -green, -taste", 
ciess-rocket, a name for the cruciferous genus 
Vella (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-watch 332 The Cresse Tastes, 
Mustard-Seed, Spirit of Scurvy-Grasa 1813 Hogg Queen's 
Wake^ Wks. (187^ 32 And pu* the cress-flower round the 
spring. 1883 Cassells Fam. Mag. Oct. 698/3 The velvet is 
the new cress-green . . known by the name of ' cresson ', 

Cress, var. of Crease, Cbe8!i 8; obs. f. Creese. 
Cressant, -ent, obs. ff- Crescent. 

Crossed (kresed, krest), a. [f. Cress + -ed 2.] 
Furnished or adorned with cresses. 

t86o Ruskih Mod. Paint, V. vu. iv. 139 Crossed brook 
and ever-eddying river, 

+ Cre’SSer. Obs. rare. A small ladle or scoop. 
1636 W. D. tr. Comeniiti Gate Lai. Uni. 1* 366 If any 
thing groweth hot and bolleth, hee keeleth it with a cresser 
Itrtilla futai\, lest it hoyle over. 

Cresset (kre's^t). Also 4 crasaete, 5 ores- 
oetta, crese tte, eresaete, -yt, 5-6 cressette, 5-7 
-ett, 6 cre8(s)hett(e, 7 oressit, [a. OF. craicet, 
craisset, cresset in same sense.] 

1 . A vessel of iron or the like, made to bold 
grease or oil, or an iron basket to hold pitched 
rope, wood, or coal, to be burnt for light ; usually 
mounted on the top of a pole or building, or sus- 
pended from a roof. Frequent as a historical 
word ; in actual use applied to a fire-basket for 
giving light on a whaif, etc. 

1370 Mesa. Ripon (Surtees) II. 130,] long cresset. 1393 
Gower Conf. III. 217 A pot of ertne, in which he tath 
A light brenning in a cre<;set. 0 x^'g] Caxton fasoH 
85 The cite as light as it had. ben daye by the cIarte..of 
torches, cresettes and other flres. 1323 Lu. Berners 
Froiss, I. cccc. 694 The erle . .was comyng..with a great 
nomber of cressettes and lyghtes with hym. 1533 Cover- 
dale Ecclus. xlviii, i Then stode vp Elias the prophet as a 
fyre, and his worde brent like a creshett. 1574 tr. Mar- 
lorafs Apocalips 29 As a cresset set vp in a hauen, to shew 
the hauen a far of. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Cresset, an old 
word nsed for a Lanthom or burning beacon . 1667 Milton 
P. L. I. 728 Blazing Cressets fed With Naphtha and A^ 
phaltus. 1782 Falconer Shipwr. m. 202 Where beau- 
teous Hero from the tuiret's height Display’d her cresset. 
X814 Scott Ld, of Isles i. xxiv, Soon the warder’s cresset 
shone. 1853 Dickens Reprinted Pieces (1866) 221 Here 
and there, a coal fire in an iron cresset blazed upon a 
wharf. 

+ b. A cavity in a cresset-stone. Ohs. 

Rites Mon, Ch, Durh. (Surtees) 72 A four square 
stone, wherein was a dozen cressets wrought . . being ever 
filled and supplied with the cooke as they needed, to give 
light to the Monks. 

2. transf. and fig. ; cf. torch. 

1378 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1831) 443 Unto the 
spiritual world the cresset is thy wisdom, i^z Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 154 So doth our Sauiour saie of lohn Baptist, 
that he was a burning and biasing cresset. X604 Drayton 
Ovile X140 The bright Cressit of the Glorious Skie. X826 
Scott Woodst. xxxiii, The moon, .hung her dim dull cresset 
in the heavens. 1877 Bryant Constellations 13 The re- 
splendent cressets which the Twins Uplifted. 

3 . Coopering. A fire-basket used to char the in- 
side of a cask. 

Z874 in Knight Did. Meek. 

4 . local. ‘A kitchen utensil for setting a pot 
over the fire’ (Bailey (folio), 1730-6). 

6. attrih. and Comb., as cresset-lamp; cresset- 
stone, a flat stone with cup-shaped hollows for 
holding grease to be burnt for light. See also 
CRESSET-IilGHT. 

Z873 'Sexua.Silmce^ V. v. 90 The stars its cresset lamps. 


[Cresset) cress. See Zist of Spurious Words.l 
Cresset, obs. var. of Creese, Malay dagger, 
t Cre'SSet-light. Obs. or arch. A blazing 
cresset ; the light of a cresset ; a beacon-light. 

ZS2S in Vicary'sAnat. (1888) App. iii. 170 To be fumyssed 
with his Watche.. with Cressett light borne before them. 
Z387 FiXMittG Conift. Holinshed III. invx/a John Cassimere 
..conueied by cresset light and torchlight to sir Thomas 
Greriiams house. 1610 Histrio-m. 11. 269 Come Cressida, my 
Cresset light, Thy face, doth shine both day and night, 2729 
Shelvocke Artillery v. 336 Those who . . ran about like 
mad People with Cresset-Lights of Sulphur and Dirt, a 1833 
Motherwell Merry Gallant, In the Midnight Watch . . 
When cresset lights all feebly burn. 

Cressol, var. of Cresol. 

II Cresson (krgsm). [Fr.; =Crbss.] 

■fl. = Cress. Obs. rare. 

1657 'Lom.msafiRenoiis Disp. 13 As much abhorred Cab- 
bages, as himself did the Cressons. 

2 . A shade of green nsed for ladies’ dresses. 

X883 Cassells Fam, Mag. Oct. 698/2 The velvet is the 
new cress-green . .known by the name of ' cresson ’ or water- 
cress. z^ Girls Ovni Paper 29 Nov. 136/1 The newest 
greens are called cresson and 'fir-green ’. 

Cresswort (kre'swnrt). Bot. [Cress.] A book- 
name for any plant of the N.O. Cruciferse. 

1834 Lindley Sch. Bot. (ed." 14) 32 Order V. Civciferso, 
or Brassicacem— Cressworts. xSSa Garden 24 June 439/3 
Hutekiusia petreea is an early spring Cresswort. 

Cressy (kre’si), a. [f. Cress + -y.] Abound- 
ing in cresses. 

X839 Ruskih Tim Paths 214 Rustic bridges over cressy 
brooks. X859 Tennyson Geraint ^ Enid 1324 Cressy Islets 
white in flower. 

Cressyl, -ic, var. of Crestl, - 10 . 

Crest (krest), sb.^ Forms: 4-7 create, 4- 
crest ; also 4-6 creest(e, 4-7 crist(e, 5 krest(e, 
creyste, 5-7 creast, 6 Sc. creist. [ML. a. OF. 
creste (i3lh c. in Littre, also creiste), mod.T. erSte, 
=Pr., Sp., It. ctesta L. crista tuft, plume.] 

1 . A ‘comb’, a tuft of feathers, or similar ex- 
crescence, upon an animal’s head. 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 197 (Matz.) He.. had 
anon igrowe a spore on )>e legi and a crest on {>e heed, as it 
were a cok. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxxiii. U495) 
703 A certen fysshe hauynge a creste lyke to a sawe. Z393 
Gower Cotf, II. 329 A lappewinke made he was . . And on 
his heed there stont upright A crest in token of a knight. 
c X440 Promp. Part). 102 Creste, of a byrdys hede, cirrus. 
ZSX3 Douglas Mneis xn. Prol, 153 Phebus red fowle hys 
corall creist can steir. 1667 Milton P. L, ix. 525 Oft he 
[the serpent] howd His turret Crest. _ 1781 Cowper Truth 
476 The subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest. 184a Ten- 
nyson LocksUy Hall 18 In the Spring the wanton lapwing 
Gets himself another crest. 

b. fig. In phrases, such as to erect, elevate, let 
fall one's crest, used as a symbol of pride, self- 
confidence, or high spirits. Cf. Cresteallbn. 

1531 Tindale Exp. I John 27 When the byshoppes sawe 
that . . they beganne to set up theyr crestes. _ 1606 Shaxs. 
Tr, 4 Cr. I. ill. 380 And make him fall His crest. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World in. 80 Then began the Argives to let 
fall their crests and sue for peace. 17^ Burke R egic. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII, 318 That this faction does . . erect its crest 
upon the engagement. z83x Gallenga Italy 481 After a 
short explanation., their crests fell, and. .all went away 
satisfied. 

c. Any feathery-like luft or excrescence : ap- 
plied e.g. to the tail of a comet. 

_ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 33 Stella comata, )jnt 
is, a sterre wi]> a bri^t shynynge crest. Z494 Fabyan Chron. 
VI. cxlix. 133, .Ii. blasynge starrys, or.ii. starrys with crestis. 

2 . An erect plume or tuft of feathers, horse-hair, 
or the like, fixed on the top of a helmet or head- 
dress; any ornament or device worn there as a 
badge or cognizance. 

C1380 Sir Ferumb. 622 Al anoneward \>e helm an he; ys 
crest a bar adoun & )>e cercle of gold jiat saL ]>er-bey. CX435 
Torr. PoHugal 1128 The creste, that on his hede shoTd 
stond, Hit was all gold shynand. x6o3 Camden Rent., 
Armories (R.), Creasts being the ornaments set on the 
eminent toppe of the healme . . were vsed auntiently to 
terrifie the enemy, and therefore were strange deuises or 
figures of terrible shapes. X824 Macaulay / uTy, A thousand 
knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest. 1874 
Whittier Eagids Quill from Lake Superior ix, War- 
chiefs with their painted brows. And crests of eagle wings. 

3 . Her. A figure or device (originally home by a 
knight on his helmet) placed on a wreath, coronet, 
or chapeau, and borne above the shield and helmet 
in a coat of arms ; also used separately, as a cog- 
nizance, upon articles of personal property, as a 
seal, plate, note-paper, etc. 

_ As it represents the ornament worn on the knight's helmet, 
it cannot properly he home by a woman, or by a corporate 
body, as a college or city. (It is a vulgar error to speak of 
the arms or shields of such oodles as crests.) 

ax4oo-$a Alexander 1837 (Ashmole MS.) To Darius., 
enditis he a pistil], A crest clenly inclosid }>at consayued bis 
wordis. Z43X E. E. Wills (18S2) 88 A faire stone of Marble 
with my creste, myn armes, my vanturs. 1572 Bossewell 
(dtle), Workes of Armorie deuided into three Bookes, en- 
tituled. .of Cotes and Creastes. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ii. 
i. 226 What is your Crest, a Coxcombe 7 1622 Feacham 

Compl, Genii, i. (1634) 15 Mine old Host at Arnhem., 
changed his Coate and Crest thrice in a fortnight. Z837 
Howitt Rur. Life 11. iv. (1862) 120 A crescent, — the crest of 
the Northumberland family. 

c x^^Fest, Church 66 in Leg, Rood (1871) 212 Whan kyngis 
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sone bare fleisshly creste. 159a Lyly Midas v. ii, Melan- 
choly is the creast of courtiers’ aimes. 1650 Bulwcr 
Anthrofosnet. 173 Who have nothing but long Nails as the 
Crests of idle Gentility. 

4 . The apex or ‘ cone ’ of a helmet j hence, a 
helmet or head-piece. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 273 Upon hys crest a raven stode. c 1386 
Chaucer Sir TJiotas 195 Vpon his crest he bar a tour. 14. . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 782 Hie conus, a crest. 1590 Sfen- 
SCR F. Q. I. ii. II On his craven crest A bounch of heares 
discolourd diversly. 1595 Shaks. John n. i. 317 Theie 
stucke no plume in any English Crest, That is remoued by 
a staflfe of France. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 988 On his crest 
Sat honor plum’d. 1740 Somerville Hohbinol ii. 416 On 
his unguarded Crest The Stroke delusive fell, a 1839 Praed 
Poems (1864) I. 22 The feathers that danced on his crest. 

6 . The head, summit, or top of anything. 

*382 '^'ic.usEx. xxviii. 23 Two goldun ryngis, the whiche 
thow shalt putte in either creeste of the broche. 1513 
Douglas AEueisxa. Prol. 128 Hevynlylylleis .. Oppynnyt 
and schew thar creistis redymyte. 163a Lithgow Trtvo. 
(1682) 71 The Northern wind.. doth first muimur at this 
aspiring Oke, and then striketh his Crest with some gi eater 
strength. 163S Quarles Emblems v. xi, The drooping 
crests of fading flow’rs. 1839 Tennyson Enid 827 The 
giant tower, from, whose high crest, they say, Men saw the 

f oodly hills of Somerset. 187* Rossetti Troy Tams xii, 
lis arrow’s burning crest, 
to. esp. The summit of a hill or mountain, 
exgao Gaw, ^ Gr. Knt. 731 per as clateiande fro pe crest 
he colde borne rennez. 7 <1x400 Morte Arth. 882 .^.ppone 
the creste of the cragge. 1470-83 ViKuaset Artlmr'i. v. And 
wente forth by the creast of that hylle. 1601 Hollano 
Pliny I. 83 The veiy pitch and crest of the hill, the Scyto* 
tauri do hold. i68x Cotton Wond. Peake 3 At a high 
Mountains foot, whose lofty crest O’re looks the Marshy 
Prospect. 1799 Wellington in Gurw. DmA I. 22 Strongly 
posted on the elevated crest of a rocky ridge. 1818 Shelley 
Rev. Islam iv. xxxii, O’er many a mountain chain which 
rears Its liundi-ed crests aloft. 

c. fig. The most excellent, the crown, rare. 
£1323 E. E, Alia. P. A. 833 Of spotlez perlez J>a[y] beren 
J»e creste. 1838 Dc Quincey The .dw^^^r-Wks. 1890 XII. 
239 And yet to many it was the consummation and crest of 
the whole. 1873 Lowell All Saints x One feast, of holy 
days the crest. .All-Saints. 

6. Jrc/i. The finishing of stone, metal, etc., which 
surmounts a roof-ridge, wall, screen, or the like ; 
a cresting ; sometimes applied to the finial of a 
gable or pinnacle, to. Short for erest-iile (see 11). 

1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy ii. xi, To reyse a wall With 
batayling and crestes marciall. 1313 Will of J. Hniion. 
Somerset Ho.), Crest of the Highe Aulter. ciSao Ln. 
Berners Arih. Lyi. Bryt. (1814) 188 Than Aithur. .slypped 
downe thereby tyll he came to the crest of the wall, x^-7 
S. Finche in Ducarel Hist. Croydon App. (1783) 13s The 
crests as hei^ for the safegarde of the windoes, idox Hol- 
land Pliny II. 526 Supposing verily there had been tiles and 
crests indeed. x6xo W. Folkingiiam A rt of Survey 1. vii. 14. 
X626 Bacon SyA/a § 337 Moss groweth chiefly upon Ridges 
of Houses . . and npon the Crests of Walls. 1866 Rogers 
Agric. ^ Prices I. xx. 491 As a rule, crests cost as much by 
the hundred as plain tiles do by the thousand. 

7 . An elevated ridge, a. The lofty ridge of a 
mountain which forms its sky line, and from which 
the surface slopes on each side ; the summit line of 
a col or pass ; the ridge of a hedge-bank or the 
like. to. Fortif. The top line of a parapet or 
slope. C. A balk or ridge in a field between two 
furrows, d. The curling foamy top or ridge of a 
wave ; the highest part of any undulation. 

C X440 Promf. Part). 102 Crej'ste, of londe eryyde, forca. 
1830 E. S. N. Campbell Did. Mil. Sc. 21 Four feet and a 
half below the crest of the Parapet. _ 1830 Layard Nineveh 
vii. 13T Two vast rocks formeef a kind of gateway on the 
crest of the pass. X834 Jml. R. Agric, Soc. XV. i. 19 
Crests, cradges, and ward-dykes [were] constructed to hold 
off fen-waters. X864 Earl Derby Iliad iv. 483 First curls 
the rufll’d sea With whit'ning crests. 1865 Geikie Seen, ^ 
Geol, Scot. vi. 118 From a rounded and flattened ridge it 
narrows into a mere knife-edged crest, shelving steeply into 
the glens on either side. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 214. 

8. The ridge or surface line of the neck of a 
horse, dog, or other animal ; sometimes applied to 
the mane which this part bears. 

x39a Shaks. Ven. 4 “ Ad. 272 His braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass'd crest now stand on end. 16x4 Mark- 
ham Cheap Hush. i. i. (1668) 2 Chuse a horse with a deep 
neck, large crest. sjaaDmtd. Gas. No. 6286/3 Stolen, .a. . 
Gelding, .with Saddle Spots upon his Crest. <1x849 Sir R- 
Wilson Auiobiog. (1862) I. ii. 89 My little mare received . . 
a musket-ball through the crest of her neck. x87a Ruskin 
Eagle's N. § 227 The crest, which is properly the mane of 
lion or horse. 

f to. The dewlap of an ox. Obs. 
xiorj Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1673) 38 A long, thick, and 
soft neck ; his crest descending down to the knee. 

9 . A raised ridge on the surface of any object. 

x6xi CoTGR. s. V. Areste, The Crest, of a sword, &c.; a 
sharpe rising in the middle thereof. 

to. Anat. A ridge running along the surface of 
a bone, as the frontal, occipital, parietal (or sa~ 
gittaJ) crests of the slcull, the Icuryinal, nasal, and 
turbinated crests in the face, the iliac, pubic, and 
tibial crests, etc. 

i8z8 Stark Etem, Nat. Hist. I. 132 Homs . . slightly bmt 
outwards and forwards, the frontal crest passing behind 
them. iSjx R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 149^ These sur. 
faces are separated by three edges. The anterior. . is called 
the Crest {crista iibix), 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat, 178 The 
ilium has a wide outer surface, the upper border of which 
is termed the ‘ crest*. 


e. Dental crest ; ‘ the lidge of epithelium which, 
at the earliest stage of the developmeut of the 
teeth, covers in the dental groove, and from the 
lower layers of which the enamel organ is de- 
veloped ’ (.^d. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

d. Bot. and Zool. A formation resembling a 
crest or lidge, on the surface of an organ. 

XS97 Gerard Herbal i. i. (1633) 2 Leafe, Sheath, eare, or 
crest. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 143 The keel [of 
Polygala] has an appendage, .called technically a crest, and 
often consisting of one or even two rows of fringes or divi- 
sions. 187a Hooker Stud. Flora 392 Luzula pilosa . , crest 
of seeds long curved teiminaL 1873 Bennett & Dyer 
Seuhs' Bot. 340 When outgrowths occur on the seed, either 
along the raphe., or as a cushion covering the micropyle.. 
they are variously called Crest, Strophiole, or Caruncle. 
i*lO. The middle line of fold in broad-cloth. 
X483 Act I Rich, III, c. 8 § 4 Every hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth shall hold and conteyn in leenght xxiiij 
yerdes. .to be measured by the Crest of the same Cloth. 

11 . Comb., as crest-bearer, -feather, \ -front’, 
crest-like, -lopped, -wounding adjs. ; crest-board, 
a board which forms the crest or finishing of any 
projecting part of a building; forest-risen, 
t crest-snnk a. (cf. i b and Crest-pallen) ; crest- 
tile, a bent tile used to cover the crest or ridge 
of a roof; crest-wreatb. (in He^, the wreath or 
fillet of twisted silk which bears the crest. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 3/2 The united crest of France 
and Navarre .. supported by two angels as *crest-beareis. 
x88x Mechanic § 985 If a gutter be made, -the front may be 
finished with a *crest-board. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat, 1 . 201/2 
To eUvate the *crest-feathers.^ 1611 Cotgr., Accrestd. .mso, 
cockit, proud, lustie, *cieast-risen. 1618 Erathwait Descr. 
Death 271 Chapfalne, ^crest-sunke, drie-hon’d anatomie. 
X477 Act 17 Edit). IV, c. 3 ff^ktile, roftile, ou '*crestile. 
161X Cotgr., Enfaisian, a Ridge-tyle, Creast-tyle, Roofe- 
tyle. 1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss. s.v.. In Gothic architecture, 
crest tiles are those wliich, decorated with leaves, run up 
the sides of a gable or ornamented canopy. 1393 Shaks. 
luer. S28 O vnfelt sore, ''crest-wounding pnuat scarre ! 1864 
Boutell Heraldry Hist, fy Pop. xvii. 263 This *Crest- 
Wreath first appears a little before the middle of the X4th 
century. 

t Crest, sb.i Obs. [ad. It. cresta (and pi. 
creste) * a disease . . called the piles or hemor- 
rhoides’ (Florio) ; a specific use of cresta tuft : see 
prec.] The disease called piles ; also, corns. 

1369 R. Androse tr. Alexid Seer. iv. iiL 46 Against the 
crestes of the piles in the fundiment. 1631 Snrgions Direct. 
IX, 244 This kind of Tumor is called . . Comes in English ; 
and I thought it good to call them Crest, because they are 
alwayes growing. 

f Crest, sb.^, cress. Obs. Forms ; 5 orees, 
5-6 orest(e, ores, cress(e. In Crest-cloth \ some 
kind of linen cloth. 

<1x430 Tvio Cookery-bhs. 38 Take Rys..bray hem smal 
y-now ; & herow a crees bunce syfte hem. x\ifiPaL Poems 
(Rolls) (1839} If'* ^^4 Creste clodie, and canvasse. 1488 Will 
of Elis Brown (Somerset Ho.)^ A pece of new creste clothe 
conteygnyng xxiij ellys.__ 1307 in Kerry Si. Lawr., Read- 
ing (X883) 234 Fafed for ij ells di. of crescloth for to make 
Eve a cote— xd. i6xx in Heath Grocer! Comp. (T869) 92 In 
any kerchief, koyfe, crest cloth, or sbaddow. 

to. A piece or fixed quantity of this cloth. 

*459 l^ill of Lyghtfote (Somerset Ho.), Crestes panni 
linei vocat[i] crestcloth. 14138 Will of Jonys, j cresse de 
cressecloth. [1866 Rogers Agric. Prices IV. 553 In the 
earlier years the ' crest ’ appears to be a recognised quantity 
[of linen cloth].] 

Crest (krest), v. [£ Cbest sby Cf. Crested.] 

1 . trans. To furnish with a crest j to put a crest, 
cresting, or ridge on (a building). 

CX440 Promp. Para. 102 Crestyn, or a-rayyn wythe 
a creste (Fynson, or sette on a creest), cristo. 18x4 Southey 
Roderick v, The Christian hand. . had with a cross Of well- 
hewn stone crested the pious work. x8sx Turner Dorn, 
Archit. II. V. 213 The Sheriff, .is ordered to crest with lead 
all the passages at Clarendon. 

2 . To serve as a crest to; to surmount as a 
crest ; to top, to crown. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. f[ Cl, v. iL 83 His legges bestrid the 
Ocean, his rear’d arme Crested the world. 1703 Southey 
Joan of Arc m. ii Broad battlements Crested the bulwark. 
1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint, 11. iv. iiL § 16 The clinging wood 
climbing along their ledges and cresting their summits. 

to. ‘ To mark with long streaks, in allusion to 
the streaming hair of the crest’ (Todd). 

X396 Sbenser F, Q. IV. L 13 Like as the shining skie in 
summers night. .Is creasted all with lines of firie light. 

3 . To reach the crest or summit of (a hill, rising 
ground, wave, etc.). 

1851 T. H. Newman Caih. in Eng., In this inquisitive age, 
when the Alps are crested, and seas fathomed. 1877 King- 
lake Crimea VI. vL 75 The.. Ravine [was] forbiddingly 
hard to crest, i860 MavneReid in Chamb, Jrul. XIV. 172 
As we crested each swell, we were freshly exposed to ob- 
servation. 

4 . intr. To erect one’s crest, raise oneself proudly. 
Now dial. 

1713 GnardinuNo. 36 f6 The bully seemed a dun^il cock, 
he crested well, and bore his comb aloft. X791 Boswell 
JoJmson 3 Oct an. 1773, The old minister was standing with 
his back to the fire, cresting up erect. 

6. intr. Of waves ; To form or rise into a crest ; 
to curl into a crest of foam. 

1830 Blackie Mschylus II. 235 Where wave on wave 
cresting ou Bristles with angry breath. X882 Geikie Text- 
bk, Geol. 111. li. ii. § 6 The superiicial part of the swell . .begins 
to curl and crest as a huge nUlow, 


Crest, ohs. var. of Creese, Malay dagger. 
Crested (kre*sted), ppl. a. Also 6 creasted, 
6-8 Gristed, [f. Crest jA and -h -ed. Cf. OF, 
crest J, L. crisidtus.] 

1 . Furnished, topped, or adorned with a crest ; 
wearing or having a crest. 

c 1380 SirFet uutb. 4541 With an hard crested serpentis fel. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. ii. xvi, 102 The huppe or lapwynche is 
a byrde crested, exfizo Z. Boyd Ziorts Flowers (1855) 135 
At ith cristed plumes they fiercely other smite. 1667 Milton 
P, L. VII. 443 The crested Cock. 18x0 Scott A«<fj' M L. 
I. Intiod. li. Fair dames and cn-ested chiefs. 1831 C, L, 
Smith tr. Tasso ii. lxxxiv,This makes the billow smooth its 
crested head. 

to. spec. Applied to many species of animals and 
plants distinguished hy a crest ; = L. cristatus, -a. 

1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxvii. 300 The crested eagle. 
x8o2 Bingley Anini. Biog. (1813) II. 347 The Crested Pen- 
guins are inhabitants of sevenal of the South Sea islands. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI, VI, 98 Crested Dog's-tail. 
1882 Garden 16 Sept. 258/3 The Ciested Male Fern, 
e. fg. (Cf. Crest i b.) 
x6i8 Bolton Floras iv. ix. 307 'The miserable overthrow 
of Crassus made the Farthians higher nested. 1757 Gray 
Bard i. i, The crested pride Of the first Edward. 

2 . Her. Having a crest of a different tincture 
from that of the body. 

1373 Bossewell A rmorie 11. 60 b, A Basiliske displayed, 
Emeraude, cristed, Saphire. 1766-^ Pqrny Her. Gloss, 
i* 3 . Having raised lines or strife, ribbed. Obs. 
1578 Lyte Dodoetu 1. xxx. 42 The stalkes [of Rhubarb] are 
.str^ed and crested. 1834 Planch^ Brit. Costume 268 
Mandillians . . some plaited and crested [striped] behind. 

4 . Having a raised ridge. (See Crest sb. 9.) 

1837 Hentrey Bot, Index, Crested petals. 1836 A. R. 
Wallace in Huxley ilf<i»’s/’/<zf«W<t^. I. (1863) 40-1 Single- 
crested and double-crested skulls. 

■f Cre'stel. Ohs. rare—^. [app. dim. of 
Crest sb. ; see -ee. Cf. OF. crestel, cretel a battle- 
ment.] ?» Crest. 

fX3ao S<VR«»«4X75 To Beues he smot a dent ful sore, 
}>at seicle of gold & is crestel Fer in to be mede fel. 

Oresten, v.ar. of Christen a. Obs., Christian. 
+Cre'st-fall, sb. Obs. rare. [A back-formation 
from Crest-fallen.] The distemper of a horse 
that is crest-fallen. 

x6og Rowlands Kneeue ofClubbes (1843) 44 For any lade 
he phisicke had.. The lampasse, crest-fall, withers greife. 
t Crest-fall, 0 . Obs. rare. [f. as prec,] trans. 
To make crest-fallen. 

x6xi Cotgr, s. v. Rosse, It would anger a Saint, or crest- 
fall the best man liuiug, to be so vsed. 

Crest-fallen (krest fg-lSn), ppl. a. 

1 . With drooping crest; hence, cast down in 
confidence, spirits, or courage ; humbled, abashed, 
disheartened, dispirited, dejected. 

1589 Pappe w, Hatchet D ivb, O how meager and leane 
bee lookt, so creast falne, that his combe hung downe to his 
bill. sjg3 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv.i. 59 Let it make thee Crest- 
falne, I, and alay this tby abortiue Pride. 1668 Marvell 
Corr, cv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 264 He is here a kind of decrepit 
young gentleman and terribly crest-falln, i860 Thackeray 
Four Georges iii. (1876) 69 Slinking back into the club some- 
what crestfallen after his beating, 

2 , Of a horse ; see quot. 1725. 

1696 Lottd. Gass. No, 3217/4 A grey Gelding, .black mane 
and tail, and a little Crest-fallen. 1723 Bradley Fam. 
Did., Crestfallen, a Distemper in Horses, when the Fart on 
which the Main grows, which is the upper Part thereof, and 
call’d the Crest, hanp either to one Mde or the other, and 
does not stand upright as it ought to do. 

Hence Cre'stfa^Uenly adv., Cre'stfa'Ueiuiess. 
1834 Lytton What will he iv. i, That ineffable aspect of 
crestfallenness I x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. I, i. ii. 28 
The Squire is crestfallenly eying the shipwreck of his hopes. 
i8go — Alas I II, xxiy. 125 A look of mortification and crest- 
fallenness. 

Orestitt, -yn, var. of Christen a. Obs., Christian. 
Cresting^ (kre'stig), vbl. sb. [f. Crest sb. 
(sense 6) + -IN& l.] Arch. An ornamental ridging 
to a wall or roof. 

1860 BuildeV 18 Dec. 998/2 The lines of a building are 
best followed by. .placing crestings where objects would be 
artistically enriched by them. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. 
Lindisf. 48 Roofs, .finished with ornamental tiled cresting. 

Crestless (kre'stles), a. [See -less.] With- 
out a crest ; not bearing a crest. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hess. VI, ii. iv. 85 Spring Ciestlesse 
Yeomen from so deepe a Root ? 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xiii. Like the crestless churls of England. xSpx Standard 
14 May 5/2 Armless, and crestless, and mottoless. 

Cresxlet (krcstlet). mnee-wd. A little crest. 

1889 Repent. P, Wentworth III. xvi. 274 The sparkling 
expanse broken, .by jets and crestlets of foam. 

*)* Crestmaxine. Herb, Obs. [a. F. creste- 
marine, erSte-marine, in ifith c. also criste-marine, 
in the Herbals Creta marina, the first element 
being a pei version of crithmum, Gr. HpiB/Mv, tep^B- 
pov, in mod. Bot. Crithmum maritimitm,'] ■ An old 
name of Samphire. 

x563'-73 Cooper Thesastmis, Bafts, an herbe called . . of 
the Frenchmen Crestmarine, in English Sampiere. 1378 
’Lyre, Dodoesis V. xxL 578 They keepe.. branches of Crest- 
maiin or Sampler in brine or pickle, to be eaten lyke 
cappers. x6xx Cotgr., Creste s/tanne, Sampler, sea Fennell, 
Crestmarine. 

fCre’sty, Obs. [f. Crest -h -y.] of 
the nature of or affected with piles. 
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iSfig R. Androbe tr. Alexis' Seer. iv. ii. 13 Against the 
Hemerodes and crestie swellings of the fundiment, *598 
Florio, Cresioso, crestie, full of the piles or hemorrhoides. 

i'Crestyn. Obs. rare~^. [a. OF. cresfin, 
cretin in same sense.] A sort of pannier. 

a X400-50 A lexander 4687 As gud ware cre.styns of clathe 
he caryon to serue. 

+ Ore*Bwell. Obs. [? Cf. WeiiT.] 

1731 BAitEY, Cresmell, the broad Edge or Verge of the 
Shoe-Sole, round about. 

Cresyl Ckvcsil). CJum. Also cressyl. [f. 
Cbbs-oIi + -Til.] The radical C, Hr of cresol. 
Cre'sylate, a salt of cresylic acid. Cresy'lio a., 
of cresyl, in Cresylic acid= Ceesol. 

xSdj-ya Watts Diet, Chetn. II. 107 With pentachloride 
of phosphorus, cresylic alcohol yields chloride of cresyl, 
Cr H7 cl. Ibid. A mass of slender needles of cresylate of 
potassium or sodium. 1869 E. A. Parkcs Prod. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 36b The fumes contain carbolic and cresylic acids. 
Cret, Crete, var. of Ckeaght, Ohs. 

Cretaceo- (krit?*'/*®), combining form of Cbe- 

TACEOUS, = ‘ cretaceous and as in cretaceo- 

oolitic, creictceo-tertiaiy adjs. 

x8fo l^MSAY in Times a6 Aug. 5/4 In . . Cretaceo.Oolitic 
..times. x88z Rep, GeoL N. Zealand zzy The 

Cretaceo-Tertiary rocks. 

Cretaceous (krzt?i-j3s), a. [f. L. cretace-ns 
chalk-like, chalky, f. creta chalk ; see -ACEons.] 

1 . Of the nature of chalk ; chalky. 

C167S Grew (J.), The cretaceous salt. 1708 J. Pmurs 
Cyder I. 54 Nor from the sable Ground expect Success Nor 
from cretaceous, stubborn and jejune. 17x0 T. Fuller 
Pkann. Extemp. 119 A cretaceous Electuary. X841-71 
T. R. Jokes Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 787 The lining membrane 
. .secretes cretaceous matter, 
b. Chalk-like, humorous, 
x8o8 Syd. Smith Plymlty's Lett, vi, I love not the creta- 
ceous and incredible countenance of his colleague. 

2 . GeoL Belonging to or found in the Chalk 
formation. So Cretaceotis group, series, system. 
Cretaceous period : the period during which these 
strata were deposited. 

x83a De la Eeche Geol.Matt, (ed. a) 307 The cretaceous 
rocks of south-eastern England. 1854 F. C. Bakewell 
GeoZ, 56 The chalk and its associated sands have been 
termed the 'cretaceous system.'. X863 Zjre.'Li. Autiq. Man 
33S Buring the oolitic and cretaceous periods. 
Creta'ceonsly adv., in the manner of chalk. 
x8^ in Webster. x88a Spd, Sec. Lex., Cretaceously- 
pniinose, having a white shining incrustation. 

Cretals, obs. aphetic f. Degbetals. 

£1380 Antecrisi in Todd 3 Treat, MIycl(/iag JJe cretals 
and he clemeutynes. 

f Oveta,tea,pa.pple. Obs.~’> [f. "L, creidtus.J 
x 73 o-d Bailey (folio), Cretaied, chalked. 

Cretohe, obs. fonn of Cbatoh. 

Crete ^ (krJt). [Cf. of, cretiit basket; also 
Teutonic words mentioned under Cbable.] 
tl. ==CBADLiJ jA I. Obs, 

Ayenb, fyj P® lk®I childe..)jet wepj> ine his Crete. 

2 . =CbadlbjA 7. dial, 

1887 ICentish Dial., Greet, a cradle, or frame-work of wood, 
placed on a scythe when used to cut corn, A-uctioneed s 

Caial, Farm Salt near Minster, Kent, Scythe and Crete. 

+ Crete Obs. rare. The septum or di-rfsion 
between the nostrils, 

*S 4 * Copland Gnydoiis Quest, Chirurg., There are . . 
other small bones lesse pryncypalles . . as is the hone of the 
Crete that deuyde the nosethyrlles. 

Cretlie, =: CbeteI, or .error for creche, Cbatch. 
Cretic (krrtik), a.l and sb. [ad. L. Cretic-us 
of Crete, Cretan, f. Creta Crete,] 

A. adj. Belonging to Crete, Cretan ; applied 
in Gr. and Lat. prosody to a particular metrical 
foot, or to verse characterized by these. B, sb, 
(without capital) A metrical foot consisting of one 
short syllable between two long; =AiiPHijrAOER. 

[*S8d W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie {Axh,) 69 Creticus of a long, 
a short, and a long^ [as] dawigerotts.l 1603 Holland 
Plntanhs Mot. Ixviii, ias7 The Prosodiaque & also the 
Creticke, 1697 Bentley Phal. (T,), The first verse here 
ends with a trochee, and the third with a cretick. 1867 Jebb 
Sophocled Elecira (1S70) 39/* Although Tuvfie not lorm a 
cretic foot, a spondee is still admissible in the sth plaqe, be- 
preceding the cretic is a monosyllable. 
x88s Gildersleeve Pinddrlnttod. 73 The passionate cretics 
that abound in that, .play [the A ekamiarul- 
t Cretic (krftik), Obs. rare. [f. L. creta 
chalk + -IC.] Chalk-like; of the hardness of chalk. 

x8ix Pinkerton Petral, 302 Hardness, cretic. Fracture, 
slaty. 

i* Cre'ticism. Obs. Cretan behaviour, z. e. lying. 
X614 Raleigh JPerld y, v. § 2, 650 marg,, So dili- 
gent - .[an] Architect of Lies : in regard whereof I may not 
denie him the commendation of Creticisme, x6s6 [see Cre« 
tism]. 

Cretifactiou (krztifse'kjan). (en'on. orete-.) 
[f. L. creta chalk -(• -faction.] =next. 

.x866 A. Fliot Princ. Med, (x88o} 58 Calcareous degenera, 
tion, calcification, or cretefaction. 

Gretificatiou (krfdfik^i-Jon). [n. of action 
f. Cbemft.J Deposition of salts of limp in a 
tissue of the animal body ; calcareous degeneration. 

1833-9 Todd Cycl, Auat. IV. 537/2 Its appearances 
sometimes approximate to those of the cretification. 1874 
JONES &^SiEV. PathoL Anai. 64 Saline earthy matter may 
be deposited, .inducing a state, .named cretification, 


Creti:^ (krrtifai), v. [f. L. creta chalk + -ft, 
repr. a L. type crettficare^ tram. To impregnate 
with salts of lime. 

1859 Todd Cycl, Auat. V. 4x9/2 The cretified contents of 
old abscesses. 

Cretin. (kr?tin). [a. F. cr/tin (in Encycl. 
1754), ad. Swiss patois crestin, creiiin L. Christi- 
dnum Chbistian, which in the mod. Romanic 
langs. (as sometimes dial, in Eng.) means ‘ human 
creature ’ as distinguished from the brutes ; the 
sense being here that these beings are really 
human, though so deformed physically and men- 
tally. (Cf. naturali) So, according to Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter, the Cagots are called in Bearn 
crestiaas.'\ One of a class of dwarfed and specially 
deformed idiots found in certain valleys of the Alps 
and elsewhere. 

X779 W. CoxE In A im. Reg. it. 92 note. The species of idiots 
I have mentioned, .who are described by many authors as 
peculiar to the Vallais, are called Cretins. 1834 Medwin 
^ ngler in IVales 1 . 239 The Cretin is hardly a human being 
. .They have all immense heads and more immense goitres. 
1879 Khorz Princ. Med. 4 The offspring of persons with 
goitre are cretins without goitre. 

Hence Gre'tinage. 

1820 H. Matthews Diary ^Invalid 3x4 Cretinage seems 
also to be peculiar to mountainous regions. 

Cretinism (krPliniz’m). [f. prec. -h -ISM : in 
mod.F. cr 4 tinisme!\ The condition of a cretin ; a 
species of imperfect mental and physical develop- 
ment, or combination of deformity and idiocy, 
endemic in some valleys of the Alps and elsewhere. 

x8ox Med. yrnl, V. 176 Ph^ical and moral remedies that 
may be employed in preventing the Wen and Cretinism. 
1891 Lancai 3 Oct., Cretinism is becoming more common in 
the Pyrenean and Alpine valleys. 

So Cxe'tinist. 

1858 G. Smith in Oxford Ess. 266 Some of his [Newman’s] 
party displayed in University matters something of that 
' cretinist’ tendency which they have since developed in its 
natural sphere. 

Gretiuize (krPtinaiz), z>. [f, as prec. + -lZB; 
mod.F. critiniserl\ irons. To reduce to the con- 
dition of a cretin. Hence Cretinized ppl. a. 

1858 Sat. Revienu V. 16/2 No Jesuit, seeking to cretinize 
humanity for pious purposes. x8dp Daily News 30 June, 
Society as usually understood, .would cretinize an archangel. 

X876 Freeman Hist, ft Archii.Sk. 3x5 The wretched look 
of the dwarfed, diseased, and cretinized inhabitants. 

Cretinous (krftinas), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to a cretin ; of the nature of 
cretinism. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 471/2 The .. cretinous affec- 
tions . . are striking examples of the effect of hereditary in- 
fluence combined with that of . . situation. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P, (1880) 146 The whole nature of slavery being 
one cramp and cretinous contraction. 

Cretion (krPJfan). Roman Law. [ad. L. cr^ 
tibn-em, n. of action from cemere to decide, resolve : 
see Cebn.] Declaration of acceptance of an in- 
heritance (see Cebn ©.) ; iransf. the period or 
term allowed for this. 

x88o Muirhead Gains 11. § 166 If the individual so insti- 
tuted desire to he heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion. 1880 — Ulpian xxii. § 27 Cretion is a certain., 
time allowed to the instituted heir for deliberating whether or 
not it will he for his advantage to enter to the inheritance. 

Hence Cxe'tio&axy a., of or belonging to cretion. 
x88o Muirhead Ulpian xxii, g 30 Failing to cern within 
the cretionary period. 

"t Cre'tism. Obs,~° [ad, Gr. KfnjTiffjxbs Cretan 
behaviour, lying, f, lemri^fiv : see next, and cf. Fr. 
cretisnie (Cotgr.).] (See quot. and Cbetioibm.) 

x6s6 Blount Glossogr., Creiicfsm or Cretism, the Art of 
coyning or inventing lyes. Hence in later and mod. Diets, 
■f Cretize (krf tsiz), ». Obs. or arch. [ad. Gr. 
Kprjrl^eiv to play the Cretan, to lie, cheat, f. Kpfirrj 
Crete. (Cf. Titus i. 12.)] 

1 . intr. To play the CretM, i. e. to lie, tell lies. 
a 1653 Gouge Conan, Hebr. vi, 17 To lye, was in a pro- 
verbiall speech, said, to cretize, or play the Cretian. 
BlacJ^, Mag. LI. 17 He ‘ bounced ' a little, he ‘ Cretized '. 
* 1 * 2 . trans. To overreach or outdo by lying. Obs. 
a 1673 J. Caryl in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xviii, 26 
He will Cretize the Cretians, supplant the supplanters. 

+ Cretoue, cretoyue. Obs. Also 5 critone. 

[a. OF, cretonni : see Godefroy.] A kind of 
seasoned soup or pottage in which rabbits, fowls, 
etc. were boiled. 

7_ai4oo Morte Arth. 197 Connygez in cretoyne. 0x420 
Ltber Cocontm (1862) 8 Cbekyns in cretone [printed 
^ne], C1440 Anc, Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 43X 

Cntone to Potage. v < tj 

11 Cretonne (kratom, kretpn). [a. F. cretonne 
(in Savary Diet, du Comm. 1723), according to 
Hatzfeld and Darmesteter from Cretan, a village 
of Normandy, famous for its linen manufactures,] 
The French name of a strong fabric of hempen 
warp and linen woof; applied in England to a 
stout unglazed cotton cloth printed on one or both 
sides with a pattern in colours, and used for chair 
covers, curtains, and the like. 

1870 Dasent Annals Event/. Life II. viii. 134 Chair- 
covers and sofa-covers, chintz or tammy, — cretonnes were 


not then invented. x886 Funny Folks Ann. 47 In chintz, 
silk, velvet, rep, cretonne, and .satin brocatelle. attrib. 
1887 R. N. Cakey Uncle Max xix. 149 Pretty cretonne cur- 
tains. 

i* CreiiO'Se, rare—'^. [Cf. next.] Chalky. 

177S Ash, Cretose, chalky, full of chalk. 

CretOUS (la-rtss), a. rare. [ad. L. cretos-us\ 
see prec. and -ous.] = prec. 

1805 Luccock N^at. Wool 280 Hills of a cretous texture 
. .divide Hertfordshire from, , Bedford and Cambiidge. 

Creu, obs. pa. t. of Cbow v. 

Creu- : see Cbbv- in Cbeviob, etc. 

+ Creue, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF. creii, creiie, 
pa. pple, of croisire to grow,] intr. To grow. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6914, pe erle . . gart sone 
downe be hewed All pe wod pat bare creued. 

Oreuell, Oreuett, obs. n. Cruel, Cruet. 

Creul, creuse, obs. ff. Crawl v., Cruse. 

Creutzer, obs. form of Kreutzer. 

Crevace, crevasse, obs. ff. Crevioe. 

Crevasse (kriViE's). [a. mod.F. crevasse =Of. 
crevace Cbeviob. This F. form has been adopted 
by Alpine climbers in Switzerland in sense i, and 
in U.S. from the French of Louisiana, etc., in sense 
2 ; these being too large for the notion associated 
with the corresponding Eng. form crevice."] 

1 . A fissure or chasm in the ice of a glacier, usu- 
ally of great depth, and sometimes of great width. 

1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mi. Blanc 12 The crevasses are 
supposed to be, in some places, .several hundred feet deep. 
187a C._ King Mountains Sierra Nev. xi. 231 A glacier, 
riven with deep crevasses, yawning fifty or sixty feet wide, 
b. transf. Any similar deep crack or chasm. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr, in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
213 The broad open prospect of this vast crevasse. 1863 
Dicey Federal St. I. 20 The struggles of the floundering 
horses to drag the carriages out of the ruts and crevasses. 

2 . U.S. A breach in the bank of a river, canal, 
etc. ; used esp. of a breach in the lev^e or artifrcial 
bank of the lower Mississippi. 

18x9 Edin,Rev. XXXII. 240 A breach in the levSi, or a 
crevasse, as it is termed, is the greatest calamity which can 
befal the landholder. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado i. (1862) 7 
The crevasse, by which half the city had lately been sub- 
merged, was closed. 

Crevasse (krfvoj-s), v. [a. F. crevasse-r to 
form into crevasses, f. crevasse sb.] To fissure 
with crevasses. Chiefly in Cxeva'ssed ppl. a., 
having crevasses ; fissured, as a glacier. 

*8SS J. D. Forbes Tour Mt. Blanc viii. roo It is not 
much crevassed. 1856 Kane Atvi, Expl, H, xxvii. A 
steep crevassed hill. X892 Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 6/1 The 
glaciers, .are crevassed to the very foot. 

Crevassing (krfvse’sig), vbl. sb. [f. Crevasse 
V. -h -ING 1 .] F ormation of crevasses. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. 459 note. Abrupt fractures and 
excessive crevassing. 1860 Tyndall ufmr. 11. x. 281 This can- 
not be the true cause of the crevassing. 

Crevat, obs. form of Cravat. 

Creve, v. Ohs. (or dial,), [a. F. creve-r to 
burst, split L. crepdre to crackle, crack.] 

f 1 . intr. To burst, to split. Obs. 

0x450 Mirotir Salnaciaun2q\i The roches. .creved both 
vppe and doune. 

a. (Also creave, creeve) Earlier and now dial, 
form of Cree v. 

Creves, obs. f. Cratfibh, Crevioe. 

Crevice (kre-vis), sb. Forms ; 4 orevaoe, -yoe, 
4-5 creveys, (oreu-), cravas(e, (orau-), 4-6 
oreves, (creu-), 4-7 crevesse, (creu-), 5 oreveis, 
creuys, orayues, (cref(f)eys, crefes), 5-6 
oraues, 6 crevisse, craivesse, 5-7 creuice, 6-7 
oreuis, (crev-;, 7 creuas, crevasse, creuise, 
creviae, 8 crivess, 5- crevice. [ME. crevace, a. 
OF. crevace, mod.F. crevasse '.—\ sAq L. crepdtia, f. 
L. crepdre to creak, rattle, crack: cf. Creve. Al- 
ready in the 14th c. the stress began to be shifted to 
the first syllable, and the unaccented second syllable 
to be weakened to -esse, -isse, -ice. The mod.F. 
form has been re-adopted in Crevasse.] 

1 . A crack producing an opening in the surface 
or through the thickness of anything solid ; a deft, 
rift, chink, fissure. 

0x340 Gaw. ^ Gr. Rnt. 2x83 A creuisse ofanoldecragge. 
1382 wyclif Nehem. iv. 7 The chinys or cravasis be- 
gunnen to be closid. 0 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 2086 Hyt 
gan out crepe at somme crevace. 0x400 Lanfrattfs 
Cirurg. 134 If pe creveis [MS. B. creffeys] perse not pe 
brayn scolle. 1552 Huloet, Craues or creues. Vule m 
chyncke. 156s Turner Herbal ii. (1568) 167 b, With a 
harcke gapynge and havinge crevisses. xsga W. Perkins 
Case Consc. (1619) 202 Hee sees hut one little beame of the 
Sunne, by a small creuise. a 1628 Preston Neau Covt, 
(1634) 77 There was but a little crevis opened. 1678 tr. 
Gaya’s Anns War 73 Care must be had that there^be no 
Cracks, Flaws, Crevasses, nor Honey Combs in her 
Cylender. ijiz Steele S^ect, No. 266 F 4 To peep at a 
Crevise, and look in at People. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 
(1776) VII. 286 In winter it lies hid in the crevices of walls. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. ii. xx. 33s Water . . percolating freely 
through the crevices . . to all depths of the glacier. 

b. spec, in Mining. A fissure in which a deposit 
of ore or metal is found. Also attrib. 

187a Raymond Statist. Mines 262 The crevice i.s filled 
with a mixture of carbonate of lead and bunches of unde- 
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composed galena. *870 Atcherley Boerlmid 173 Gold . . 
known as * crevice gold from, .being picked out of crevices 
in the bed-rock. 

c. Rarely = Crevasse, in a glacier. 

1852 Alb. Smith in Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 53 Tairraz, 
who preceded me, had jumped over a crevice. 

t 2 . A deep furrow or channel. Obs. Cf. Cre- 
viced. 

(Quot. i6og is doubtful). 

1580 _ Earet Alv. C t6io Leaues, wherein Creuises, or 
smal lines are .seene . .Jblia striata. 1600 W. M. Man in 
Moo?ie (1S49) iB Pish, your band hangeth right enought, 
what, yet more crevises in your stockings? 

t Cre’vice, V. [f. prec., or ad. F. crevasser ; see 
Crevasse ®.] trans. To make crevices in ; to 
fissure, crack, split. Obs. exc. in pa.pple. Creviced. 

1624 WoTTON Blent. Archil, in Reliq. IVotton. (1672) 20 
They [the stones] are more apt. .to pierce with theu: points 
. .and so to crevice the Wall. 

Crevice, obs. form of Cratpish. 

Creviced (kre-vist), j>//. a. Also 6 creiiised, 
-ished, 6-8 crevissed, 7 -assed. [f. Crevice sb. 
or V. + -ED.] Having crevices, chinks, or cracks ; 
fissured, fb. Deeply furrowed or channelled, 
fo. Indented (of leaves, etc.), 

1SS8-68 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer. (1568) 10 b, Akynde of 
poulse come . . havynge . . the codde crevised about. 1578 
Lvte Dodoens v. xii. 561 Long narrow leaues, sometimes 
creuished or slightly toothed about the edges. 1583 J. 
Higgins tr. Juniud Momenclaior (N.), Cohtmna. striata . . 
a carved or crevissed pillar, with long strakes or lines made 
therin. 1678 tr. Gayt£s Amts IVar 22 It is screwed and 
rifled ; that is to say, wrought and crevassed in the imside 
from the Mu/zel to the Breech, in form of a Screw. 1723 
Bradley Fain. Diet. .s.v. y-njnbe-iree, A rough, rugged 
and crevissed Bark. 1806 J. Grahame Birds of Scotl. 71 
Some green branch That midway down shoots from the 
creviced crag. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. i. 44 The 
prisoned streamlet, .undermining all the creviced bank. 

Crevis(e, -iflh(e, -isse, -ys(e, obs. ff. Cbay- 
piSH, Crevice. 

Crew 1 (fcr77). Forms ; 5-7 crue, 5-6 orewe, 6- 
crew, [a. OF. creue increase, augmentation, re- 
inforcement, sb. fem. f. pa. pple. of croistre to 
grow, increase, etc. ; perh. in part aphetic form of 
acrewe, Accrue, which easily became a crue. 

Documentary evidence for acrewe (in Eng.) is not known 
of st> early a date as that for creme. In the general .sense, 
both words go back to an early date in OF. j but in the 
special sense 'military reinforcement’ Godefroy’s examples 
of crene, acrene are only of 1534-8.] 

I. + 1 . An augmentation or reinforcement of a 
military force ; hence, a body of soldiers organized 
for a particular purpose, as to garrison a fortress, 
for an expedition, campaign, etc. ; a band or 
company of soldiers. Obs. 

14SS Rolls of Pari. 54 Hen. VI, c. 4(5 The wages of ccc 
men ordeigned to be with him for a Crue over the ordinary 
charge abovesaid. 1494 Fadyan Citron, vii. 444 The Frensh 
kynge sent soone after into Scotlande a crewe of Frenshe- 
men, to ayde suche enemyes as Kyng Edwarde there had. 
1548 Hall Chrott. 175 b. Sir Simon Mondford with a great 
crew, was appoynted to keep thedounes and the flve Fortes. 
1550 Acts Privy Council E. (1891) III. 5 It was thought 
necessarie to enprease the crewe of Berwicke with a more 
nombre of men. iS77~87 Holinsred Chron. III. 808/a 
To be generall of the crue. .sent into Spalne. 

2 . By extension : Any organized or associated 
force, band, or body of armed men. 

X570 Levins Manip. 94 A crewe, caterua. 1575 Church- 
yard Chippes (1817) 134 To foster and nourishe this crue of 
men in the marshall arte and rules of warre. ido6 Shaks. 
Per, V. i. 176 A crew of pirates came and rescued me. 1667 
Milton P. L, xit. 38 A crew, whom like Ambition joyns 
With him or under him to tyrannize. 1786 Gilpin Mts. d- 
Lakes Cumhld. (1788) II. laB Those crews of outlawed 
banditti, who under the denomination of Moss-troopers, 

f lundered the county. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, i. (1875) as 
le had fallen in with Hereward and his crew of house- 
carls. 

3 , A number of persons gathered together in 
association : a company. 

*S79 Lvly Enphnes (Arb.) 51 Don Feratdo one of the 
chiefe gouernours of the citie. .had a courtly crew of gentle- 
women soiourning in his pallaice. 1590^ Spenser F. Q. i. 
iv. 7 There a noble crew Of lords and ladies stood on evei-y 
side. 1632 Milton V Allegro 38 Mirth, admit me of thy 
crew, 1641 Brome A Joviall Crew, or the Merry 

Beggars. 1732 Lbdiard Sethos II. vii. 104 About break of 
day. . this monstrous tatter’d crew entered the city. 1832 
W, Irving Alhambra I. 188 As gaunt and ragged as a crew 
of gypsies. 

b. traiisf. An assemblage of animals or things. 
1607 Rowlands Dr. Merrie-man (1609) is A Crew of 
Foxes, all on theeuing set, Togeather at a Countrie Hen- 
roost met. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk gf Selv. To Rdr., The 
same bodies crew of atoms. 1704 Swift Bart. BAr. (1711) 
246 Excrescencies in form of Teats, at which a Crew of ugly 
Monsters were greedily sucking. 1877 N. IF. Line. Gloss., 
Crew, a confused crowd. It may be applied to lifeless 
things as wdl as living. ‘You mvver seed such a crew o’ 
plough-jags as we hed to-year ’. 

4 . A number of persons classed together (by Ihe 
speaker) from actual connexion or common charac- 
teiistics; often with derogatory qualification or 
connotation ; lot, set, gang, mob, herd. 

1370 B. Googb Pop. Kingd. iii. 281 The supper serueth 
for desertes, with papistes euery where . . And is not this a 
goodly crewe? Mulcaster Posiiiotts v. (1887) 35 A 
crew of excellent painters, x^ Shaks. 2 Hen. VJ, 11. ii. 
72 Winke at the Duke of Suflfolkes insolence, At Beaufords 


Pride, at Somersets Ambition, At Buckingham, and all the 
Crew of them. _ X628 Prynne Loue-lockes 27 They would be 
singular and difleient from the vulger Crue. 1778 Foote 
Trip Calais ii. Wfcs. 1799 II. 358 Lady Kitty . .You want 
.some tale to run tattling with to the rest of the crew. Hetty. 
Crew? I don’t understand what your Ladyship means by 
the crew ; tho’ we are servants, we may be as good Chris- 
tians as other people, I hope. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 
80 All the ravenous crew Of jobbers and promoters. 

II. Specific or technical uses, from 2. 

5 . A body or squad of workmen engaged upon a 
particular jjiece of work, or under one foreman or 
overseer ; a gang. 

In U. S. and Canada esp. one of the companies or gangs 
of men engaged together in lumber-cutting, in working 
a railway tram, etc. 

X699 Dampier Voy. II. ii. 68 , 1 was yet a Stranger to this 
work, therefore remained with3 of the old Crew to cutmore 
Logwood. X70X Aberdeen Buigh Rec. 21 -^pr.. Divisions 
into crews for carying sting burdens. 180B Forsyth Beauties 
Scptl. V. 434 Every four men, which is called a crew, are 
said to quarry one hundred and four thousand slates in a 
year. x86o HarpeFs Mag. XX. 444 A crew consists of 
from twenty to thirty men in charge of the ' Boss’, of whom 
two are experienced choppers, two barkers and sled-tenders, 
etc. X878 Lnmbemiaiis Gaz. 9 Feb., Logging crews are 
coming out of the woods there. 

6. Naut. a. A g^ng of men on a ship of war, 
placed under the direction of a petty officer, or told 
off for some particular duly, as manning a boat, etc. 

1692 Order in J. Love MariitePs fetvel (1724^ 120 Quarter- 
Gunner, Carpenter’s Crew, Steward, Cook, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Ceaii. Crew, Crew, the Coxon and Rowers in the 
Barge or Pinnace, are called the Soats-erew, in distinction 
from the Complement of Men on Board the Ship, who are 
term’d the Ships-Convpany, not Crew. 27x2 W. Rogers 
Voy. 7 Henry Oliphant, Gunner, with eight Men call’d 
the Gunners Crew. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 18 To oi-dcr the cooper and his crew to trim the casks. 
1836 Marry AT Midslt. Easy xxv. Among the boat’s crew 
taken with him by Captain Wilson. x868 Smyth SailoFs 
lVord.bk. 222 There are in ships of war several particular 
crews or gangs, as the gunner’s, carpenter's, sailmaker’s, 
blacksmith’s, armourer's, and cooper's crews. 

b. The whole of the men belonging to and 
manning a ship, boat, or other vessel afloat. (Now 
the leading sense.) 

In a general sense the sMp’s crew includes all under the 
captain, but in a more restricted sense it is applied to the 
men only, to the exclusion of the officers. 

X694 Smith & Walford Acc. Sev. Late Voy. ii. (1711) 170 
Whoever of a Ships Crew sees a dead Whale, cries out Fish 
mine. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. ii. 86 Supposing the Captain 
and Crew would soon be with him. 2726 Adv. Copt. R. 
Boyle 176, I did not know how to dispose of the Ship and 
the rest of the Crew. 1796 H. Hunter tr.^/. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) I. p. liv,The corrupted mr. .carries off the seamen 
of our trading vessels by whole crews at once. 18x7 W. 
Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 904 Whether the ship 
was thus destroyed . . by the captain and crew. 1847 Grots 
Greece 1. xl. (1862) HI. 44^ The Egyptians . . bad captured 
five Grecian ships with their entire crews. 2893 Whitaker's 
Almanac 617 The stroke oar in the Oxford crew.. Both 
crews came to Putney on the same day. 

Crew crue (k« 7 ). dial. Also creiih, crow, 
orougli. [app. of British, origiu : cf, earlier Welsh 
creu, crau, whence the singulative mod.W. crewyn, 
crowyn pen, sty, hovel, Cornish crow sty, hovel, 
hut, crow moh pig-sty, nowin Cornwall a ‘pig’s 
crow Breton kraou stable, stall, sheep-cote ; Irish 
cr 6 pen, hut, hovel ; cf. Croo.] 

1 . A pen, cote, or JTold for animals, as pigs, sheep, 
fowls. 

X669-6X WoRLiDGE Diet. Rust., Swyiifiull, or Sivine<rite, 
a hog sty. 1863 Morton CycLAgric. Gloss., Pig's-croiKh 
(Cornw.), pi^’-stye, 1878 Cumbria. Gloss., Swine creult, a 
pig-sty; a dirty hull or house. ‘ Her house is na better ner 
a swine creuh’. 1879 Shropshire Word-bk., Crew, a pen 
for ducks and geese, [So in Cheshire and Sheffield Gloss.\ 

b. Hence crew-yard, a close or yard with sheds 
for cattle. 

2778 T. Bateman Agistm. Tithe (ed. 2) 61 Confined to the 
House, or in a crew-yard, 2867 Steanford Mercury 20 
Sept, (in N. W. Line. Gloss.l, With hay and straw, and usy 
of crews and sheds, .with the use of the crew-yards until 
the sth of April next. x88x Gainsburgh Times 21 Jan., 
The crew-yard will soon be required. 

2 . (In Cornwall crow.) A hut, a cabin. 

x88o W. Cornwall Gloss., Crow, (as in crowd), a hut ; a 
small house. 

Crew, pa. t. of Crow v. 
t Crewe. Obs. rare~\ [a. OF. crue.'] A pot. 

2379 Sfenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 209 Often crosL with the 
priestes crewe [gloss, holy water pott] And often halowed 
with holy-water dewe. 

Crewel (kni'el), sb. Forms : 5-6 crule, 6 
orewle, oriille, oruele, croole, croylle, (crue, 
crewe), 6-7 crewell, 6-8 cru6l(l, 7- crewel. [Of. 
obscure origiu ; app, the earliest forms were mono- 
syllabic, crule, crewle, croole, some of which are 
still dialectal. 

Connexion with crttll, s.w. dial, form of Curl, or its Du. 
cognate kml a curl, kmlleit to curl, has been suggested ; 
hut the vowel sounds do not agree.] 

1 . A thin worsted yarn, (according to Bailey) 
of two threads, used for tapestry and embroidery ; 
also formerly for making fringes, laces, vestments, 
hosiery, etc. 

These yarns, being produced in different colours and used 
ill combination in the making of one article, are often spoken 


of in the plural. The name is also applied to the balls or 
bobbins on which the yarn is wound up for use. The name 
appears to have become obsolete about 1800, except in 
dialects, and to have been reintroduced to general use about 
i860 in connexion with Crewel-work, q.v. 

1494 in Rogers Agric. cj- Prices 560/2, ii oz. Crule. 1496 
Ibid. /4, 3 lbs. Crule of different colours. 150a Privy Purse 
Exp, Elis. Vork (1830) 83 Itm for blake crewle to purfulle 
the rosys vj d. 1333 Inv. CIt. Goods in Ann. Litchfield IV. 
38, ij coopes, on of redd silke, thother of cheked crulle. 
«'* 5 SS in H. Hall Elis, Soc. (1887) ^5° A lytle stoole 
covered withe Nedle worcke checkerid w‘** white, blewe, & 
tawnye cruell. 2367 Wills g- Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 250, ij 
longe guishings of croole wrowght w^i the nedle, & a car- 
pett clothe that is in workings with crooles for the same. 
2W2 Ibid. 364, viij lbs. of sewing crewle. 2623 Fletcher 
Noble Gent. v. i. An old hat. .and on it for a band Askeine 
of crimson cruell. 2633 Walton Angler 113 A May-flie, 
you may make his body with greenish coloured crewel. 
17SS Johnson, Crewel, yarn twisted and wound on a knot 
or ball, c 1730 in H. Walpole Vertuds Anecd. Paint. (1789) 
IV, 244 While crewel o'er the canvass drawn Became a river 
or a lawn. 2787 Mrs. Trimmer CEcon. Charity 79 Binders 
herring-boned with coloured Cruel. 2833 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Cmles worsted of all-colours for fancy needle-work. 
1838 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Crewel, worsted twisted in 
knots^and sold for tapestry, and embroidery work ; now 
called Berlin wool. 1863 Comh. Mag. Feb. 216 In rising to 
receive him, she threw down her basket of crewels. 

l 3 . The forms crewe, crue occur : perh. as scribal 
errors. 

2552-3 I tat. Ch. Goods in Ann. Litchfield IV. 10 In this 
chapell a vestement of grenne crewe, a vestement of redd 
crue, a cope of grenne crue. Ibid. 41 Vestements of crewe. 

2. Short for (Zrewrl-work. 

Mod. You might do it in crewel. 

3. attrib. f a. Made of crewel. Obs. or dial. 
x3so-x6oo [see Caddis ^ 2 b]. 2596 N ashe Saffron Walden 
10 'I'o buy him cruel strings to his hookes. 2599 Porter 
Angry Wont. Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 286 He will 
have His cruel garters cross about the luiee, 2605 Shaks. 
Lear ii iv. 7. 2633 Shirley Bird in Cage tv. ii, I speak 
the prologue to our mixed audience of silk and crewel 
gentlemen in the hangings [t. e. the tapestry figures]. 2867 
F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 42^ A yellow crewel body 
with red hackle and dun turkey wine. 

b. Pertaining to or embroiiTered with Crewel- 
WORK : crewel yam = sense 1 . 

2882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. iv. 58 Throwing back 
his dark head upon a crewel anti-macassar. 2887^ Daily 
Neivs 21 Nov. 2/7 There is a moderate business doing, .m 
knitting and crewel yarns. 

Hence Cxew'elzi, traus. (ifta/.) to ornament with 
crewel-work embroidery ; see also quot, 1869. 
Cvewellstione who works crewel-work. Crewel- 
lery, crewel-work collectively. (All recent,) 

2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Crewel, to cover a ball or other ob- 
ject with particoloured worsted worked in a peculiar man- 
ner. 2876 Mid, Yorksh, Gloss, ^ Ova/, to wind twine, or 
anything of the kind, is to creal it.. The process of doing 
samplers, or other worsted needle-work, is spoken of as 
creating. i88x Standard 16 July 5/2 She was unable to 
dispose of her crewellery, her fans. x88o Daily Tel., Wanted 
a good crewelist. 

Crewel 2, cruel. A local name of the Cowslip 
in Devon and Somerset. 

2847-78 in Halliwell. 

Crewel, obs. form of Cruel. 

Crewels (kr»'elz), sb. yl. Sc. Also cruels. 
[f. F. icrouelles scrofula.] The king’s evil, scrofula. 

1660 J. Lamont Diary (i8i5)i54(Jam.)TheLadyBal- 
clench, .had the cruells in hir arme. 2722 Wodrow Hist. 
II, 4^5 (Jam.) His right band and right knee broke out in a 
running sore, called the cruels. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xlvii, Having a beloved child sick to death of the Crewels. 
2824 — Si, Ronan ii, ' A puir body’s bairn that had gotten 
the cruells,' x88o Antrim and Dawn Gloss., Cruels, the 
king's evil. 

Crewel-work. Hi. Work done with crewels 
or worsted yarns ; applied to a species of em- 
broidery which became fashionable about i860, 
in which a design is worked in worsted on a back- 
ground of linen or cloth. 

2863 E. J. May Stranges ofN. 13 In one of the windows 
by a small table, occupied in some crewel work, sat the 
venerable lady. 2883 E. Garrett At Any Cost xiv. 255 
Bending over her crewel work. 

Crewet, -ette, obs. forms of Cruet, 
Crewless (knPles), a. [f. Crewi + -less.] 
Without a crew. 

2889 Standard 26 Mar., The schooner floated helmless 
and crewless. 

Crewse, orewyse, obs. ff. Cruse, 

Creyauee, Creyme, obs, ff, Ckeanoe, Cream. 
Greyer, Creyfish : see Crater, etc. 

Creyse, -ery, var. of Croise, Cboisebt. 
Creyste, obs. form of Crest. 

Criance, obs. form of Cbbanoe. 

Oriature, obs. f. Creature, Chbatob, 

Crib (krib), Forms: i, 4- orib ; also i, 
5-6 cryb, 3-7 cribbe, 4 kribbe, 4-5 orybe, 4-6 
orybbe, 5 crebe, 7 oribb, krib(b, (crub). [A 
common WGer. sb, : OE. crzb(b) fem. = OFris. 
cribbe, OS. kribbja (MDu. cribbe, Du. krib, kribbe), 
OHG. chriypa (MHG. and mod. G. krippe). Sup- 
posed to be etymologically related to MHG. ^ebe 
masc. basket, which may again stand in ablaut 
relation to korb. Core : see Kluge, Franck.] 

1 . A barred receptacle for fodder used in cow. 
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sheds and fold-yards; also in deldsj for beasts 
lying out during the winter; a Cbatch. (In 
nearly all early quots. applied to the manger in 
which the infant Christ was laid ; cf. Ceatch sb.) 

atooo Crist 1426 (Gr.) Ic Ise^ cildgeong on crybbe. 
r laoo Obmin 3711 Te Laferrd Jcbu Crist Wass lesja inn 
asse crlbbe. a 1300 Cursor M, 11253 (Cott.) In a crib he sal be 
funden. 1340 Haufolc Pr. Consc. 5200 Born.. and layd. . 
In a cribbe, bytwen an ox and an asse. c 1400 Afiol. Loll. 
97 pe oxe knowip his weidar, and pe as pe crib of his lord. 
*SK CovERBAt^ Job xxxix. 9 W3’I1 the vnicome be so tame 
as . . to abyde still by thy cribbe ? iS77 B. Googe HereshacKs 
Ill, (15S6) 142 b, Seipents, that many tyraes lie^hid 
under their [sheep's] Cribbes. xdoa Shaks. Bam. v. ii. 87 
Let a Beast be Lord of Beasts, and his Crib shall stand at 
the Kings Messe. 17x2 Pope Messiah 79 The steer and 
lion at one crib shall meet. 1847 Marryat Childr, B. 
Forest v, The animal could move about a little and eat out 
of her crib. X884 West Stissex Gag, 25 Sept. Advt., Circular 
iron and oalc bullock cribs. 

b. i?. C. Ch. A representation of the manger in 
which the infant Christ was laid, erected in churches. 

x88^ Catltolic Diet, s.v., The present custom of erecting n 
crib in the churches at Christmas time., began during the 
thirteenth century. 

e. Astmt. The star-cluster Pr&sepe in Cancer. 
igSx Records Cast. KnowL (1556) 266 Cancer containing 
8 stars, beside a cloudy tract which is named y" Manger or 
Crybbe. <11718 A Cumberland Orig. Gentium Antiq. 
(1724) 93 The constellation Cancer, in which the Aselli and 
their crib is plac'd. 

2. ‘ The stall or cabin of an ox’ (J.'i. 
<ix34oHAMPOLE^s<ifA?i'5i2 Nete sail nogbt be in kribbis, 
161X Bible Prav. xiv. 4 where no Oxen are, the crib is 
cleane. X84X Lane A rob. Bis, 1 . 13 The Merchant, .went 
to the bull's crib, and sat down there, and the driver came 
and took out the bull. X879 Cassells Techu, Educ, IV. 
41^3 The calf-house . . should be . . divided into separate 
sparred cribs or hutches, x^ Cheshire Glass,, Cnh, a 
small cote to put young calves in. 

8 . A small habitation, cabin, hovel; a narrow 
room ; fig. a confined space. 

sSffl Shaks. a Hen. IV, in. |. 9 Why lather (Sleepe) lyest 
thou in smoakie Cribs. .Then in the perfum'd Chambers of 
the Great? 184a Clough Amours de Vey. i. 6 The world.. 
Whithersoever we turn, still is the same narrow crib. x886 
Besant Childr, Gihten 11. vi. There were no confessional 
cribs and no candles. X887 Hall Caine Deemster xxviiL 
185 Shutting himself'in this dusty crib, the Bishop drew 
from under me bed a glass-coveted case. 

b. Thieves' slang. A dwelling-house, shop, pub- 
lic-house, etc. To crack a crib ; see Cbaok v. 11 . 

x8xa I. H. Vaux Flash Did., Crib, a house, sometimes 
applied to shops, X838 Dickens 0 . Tavist xix, Now, my 
dear, about that crib at Cbertsey. 1844 J. T. Hewlett 
Parsons * W. xxii, The grocer's crib, as he called it. 

c. A lock-up ; a bridewell local. 

1847-78 in Hauiwell. sSjg in Shropshire Word-bk 
4. fig, A * berth ‘ place situation, slang. 

xBdS Hatton JSiiier Srueeis vii. It's a snug crib this. 

6 . A small rectangular bed for a child, with 
barred or latticed sides. (Sometimes loosed 
cradle.) 

x64g Bury Wills (1850) 220 One trundle bedstead and an 
halfe trundle bedstead, a cribb. 1818 Webster, Crib.. 6. 
A small frame for a child to sleep in. 183a Ht. Martineau 
Weal or Wee vii. 86 Fergus was kneeling at the foot of the 
child’s crib, 1857 W. Collins Dead Secret (i86i) 77 Hav- 
ing a nurse to engage and a crib to buy. 

t b. transf. Child, baby. Obs. Cf. Ceibbee i. 

1702 Lady Mary Coke in Conner MSS. II. 447 {IJisi, 
MSS, Cemmi) Your Crib is well, and all are yours. Ibid, 
453 Inquire me out a nursery maid, because your cilb is 
weaning. 

e./^.+a. A close-fisted person, one who keeps 
a tight hold of what he has. Obs, 

x6sa Mabbb tr. Aleman's Guzman £Alf, 1. 251 That his 
wife be close-fisted, a very Crib. 

b. t ? Provender, supply of food. Thieves' cant, 
Obs. ^ Cf. Cbibbuig 5 . Also a miner’s ‘bail’ or 
provisions. 

X64X Broue Job. Crew 11. Wks. 1873 HI- 388 Here’s 
Pannum and Lap, and good Poplars of Yarrum 'To fill up 
the Crib, and to comfoit the Quarrpn. x88z Raymond Min- 
iugGless., Crib. .2. A miner’s luncheon. sSXlgDailyBews 
4 Apr. 4/8 In the pocket of each of the garments was a 
pasty and a ' crib ' (apparently a small loaf). 

_ II. +7. A wickerwork basket, pannier, or the 
like. In quot. 1648 a bag. Obs. 

Bigden (RpllsTlV. 353 l>ey putte hym in a 
htel cnbbe i-schape as a htel bote. 1398 — Barth. De P. 
R. XIX. cxxviii. (1495) 934 Fiscella is a lytyll euenlonge 
crybbe or a panyer woiie wyth smale roddes of wylow. 
x^8 Davenant Vctc, Loudon, With canvas crib To 
girdle tied.. Where worms are put, which must small fish 
Betray at night to earthen dish. ifo6 Worlidge Cyder 
(z6gi) 112 You may have a Basket or Crib, .and put Straw 
round it in the inside. 

b. The Bin used in hop-pickiug. 

C1830 Mrs. Sherwood in Boulsioft Tracts III. Ixxii. 10* 
Come along this way to the crib (that is, the sheet or cloth 
into which the hop blossoms are cut). 

+ 8. A crate or measure of glass. Obs. (Cf. 
Ceate 2 b, Ceadlb 6 c.) 

x688 R. Tk.ciiM& Armoury iii. 385/1 A Load of Glass is 
two Kribbs ; a Krib is 100 or 150 Foot of cut Glass. 

_ 9. Salt-moMng, An apparatus like a hay-rack 
in which the salt is placed to drain after boiling. 
? Obs. 

0x682 J. Collins Making of Salt 54 The Liquor that 
Dreynes from the Salt in the Cribs is a sort of Bittern. 


1753 Chamuers Cycl. Sapp. s. v., Crib In the English 
Salt Woiks. .These cribs are like hay-ra.cks, wide at the 
top, and tapeiing to a narrow bottom, with wooden libs 
. .placed so close, that the salt cannot easily fall through 
them. 

10. A wickerwork contrivance for catching sal- 
mon ; a Cbuive. 

1873 Act 36-7 Viet. c. 71 Sched. ni. License Duties . . 
For each,. weir ..box, crib, or cruive. Ibid. § 17 Any 
legal fishing mill dam not having a crib, box, or cruive. 

11. A framework of bars or spars fo^ strengthen- 
ing, support, etc. ; see quots. Cf. Ceadlb sb. 6. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII, 895 Preserving the Banks of 
Riveis, by building Wings or Cribs to bleak the force of the 
Water. X708 S. Molyneux Ibid. XXVI. 38 A large Tub. . 
of Wood inclosed with a Crib made of Brick and Lime, 

1883 F. M. CRAwroHD Mr. Isaacs iu.,49 As the ciib holds 
the ship in her place while she is building. 

12. Mining. A framework of timber, etc., lining 
a shaft, to prevent the earth from caving in, or 
water from trickling through. 

1839 Auu. Reg. 41 It was necessary to construct what is 
termed a crib ; that is a cylinder corresponding to the 
dimensions of the shaft. xSgi Greenwell Coal-trade 
Terms Borthimb. 4 Durh. 19 Common cribs are circles of 
wood, usually oak, from 4 to 6 inches square, and are used 
to support the sides of a pit when the stone is bad. i88x 
Pop. Se, Monthly XIX. 28 A shaft or crib is sunk, .to pre- 
vent the sides fiom caving in, 

13. A rectangular frame of logs or beams strongly 
fastened together and secured under water to form 
a pier, dam, etc. ; sometimes including the super- 
structure raised upon iL {Canada 8c u.S.) 

X874 Knight Did. Meek., Crib. .6. A structure of lo^s to 
be anchored with stones. Cribs are used for bridge-piers, 
ice-breakers, dams, etc, x88x Proc. Inst. Civ. Engineers 
LXIII. stSbfflribviork in Canada) Cribs are merely open or 
close boxes, made of timbers strongly framed together. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 7/2 Fourteen men were employed 
at a crib in the lake at the outer end of the tunnel. 

14. A small raft of boards or slaves to be floated 
down a small stream, a number of which are made 
np into a large raft. {Canada & U.Sf) 

18x3 W. Johnson Reports X, Light cribs of boards would 
fioat over the dam in safety. x8Sa Lumbermart s Gag. 28 
Jan., When the streams get wide enough the ‘ sticics ’ are 
made into 'cribs’, and these, again, are made up into 
'rafts' .. Cribs are formed of about 20 stilus of timber 
fastened between two logs called 'floats'. 

15. A bin or place with sparred or slatted sides 
for storing Indian com (=Coen-obib b) ; also for 
salt and other commodities. U. S. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captiv. B, Amer. 258 The corn [is 
preserved] in cribs, constructed of small poles and bark of 
trees. 1828 Webster, Crib.. 5. Asmall building, raised on 
posts, for storing Indian com. 1864 Ibid, . . 4. A box or bin 
for storing grain, salt, etc. 

III. 16. Cards. The set of cards made up of 
two (or one) thrown out from each player’s hand, 
and given to the dealer, in the game of cribbage, 
"b. Also, short for CEasAGE. {collog.) 

x68o Cotton Ctmpl. Gamester viii, Sometimes it so 
happens that he is both hilkt in hand and crib. 1^0 Hardy 
& Ware Mod. Hoyle jg {Cribbage) The players . . each 
throw out two [cards] for the crib, face downwards.. The 
four cards coiistitutin|r ' crib ’ belong to the dealer. Ibid. 
80 Having counted his hand, the dealer proceeds in like 
manner to count his crib. 1885 Standard 3 Apr. e/6 He 
had played. .at 'whist’ and ' crib ’. 

IV. Senses from Cbib v. 

17. The act of ‘ cribbing ’ ; a petty theft. (See 
Cbib v. 7.) rare. 

x8ss Browning Fra Lippo Lippi 148 To confess Thdr 
cribs of barrel-droppings, candle-ends. 

18. Something * cribbed ’ or taken without ac- 
knowledgemcqjt, as a passage from an author; a 
plagiarism, {colloq.) 

x8m Medwin Angler in Wales I. 207 That’s a crib from 
Waller, I declare. 1876 A. M. Fairbairn in Contemp. Rev. 
June 130 It was a crib from himself. 

19. A translation of a classic or other work in a 
foreign language, for the illegitimate use of 
students, {colloq.) 

2827 Lytton Pelham I. ii. ii, I could read Greek fluently, 
and even translate it through me medium of the Latin ver- 
sion technically called a cub. x86x Hughes Tom Brown 
at Ox/, xxxix. 1x889) 37S Schoolboys caught by their master 
using a crib. 

V. 20, attrib. and Comh,y as crib timber-work 
(see sense 13 ); crib-biter, a horse addicted to 
crib-biting; also fig.', crib -biting, the vice or 
morbid habit of seizing the manger (or other 
object) vrith the teeth and at the same time noisily 
drawing in the breath {poind-sucking) ; oxib-Btrap 
(see quot.) ; crib work, work consisting or formed 
of cribs (sense 13 ) ; also attrib. 

x8og Sporting Mag, XXXIV. 100 A bay horse, .found to 
be a *crib-biter. 1832 Marryat N. Forster xl, I have lately 
used iron pens, for I’m a devil of a crib-biter. 1831 Ann. 
Reg. 25 Horses had the habit o( *crib-biting in very differ- 
en t degrees, 1B74 Knight Diet. Meek., "^Crib-strap (Men- 
age), a neck-throttler for crib-biting and wind-sucking 
horses. Harper's Me^. Sept. 621/a Sluices.. are con- 
structed through a mass of *crih timber-work. 1873 Robert- 
son Efigin. Botes 56 "Cribwork.. consists of logs notched 
on to each other in layers at right angles. x88i Proc. Inst. 
Civ, Engineers LXIII, 271 A cribwo& pier is easily ripped 
up and removed by an ordinary spoon dredge. 


Crib (krib), v. [f, Cbib sb."] 

+ 1 . intr. ? To feed at a crib. (In quot. humor- 
ously of persons.) Obs. rare. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. 89, I fare fulle ylle, At youre man- 
gere..Syrs, Jet us ciyb furst for oone thyng or oder. 

2. tram. To shut up as in a crib or small com- 
partment ; to confine within a small space or nar- 
low limits ; to hamper. (In modern use generally 
as an echo of Shaks. ; cf. Cabin v. 3.) 

160S Shaks. Macb. i;i. iv. 24 Now I am cabin’d, crib’d, 
confin’d, bound in._ 1743 E. Poston Frailer (1747) I. 151 
How must that which is boundless, .be confin’d and ciibb'd 
np within the narrow Limits of my. .finite Capacity ! i8z6 
De Quincey LessingVPgs. XIII. 236 The mind of Lessing 
was not cribbed and cabined within the nanow sphere of 
Others. 1876 Blackie Songs Re lig. 4 Life 34 Vainly the 
narrow wit of narrow men Within the walls which piiestly 
lips have blest. .Would crib thy presence. 

b. To lock up, im25rison. local. (Cbib sb. 3 c.) 
x8.m C. Bronte Shirley xxxii. They should be arrested, 
cribbed, tried, and brought in for Botany Bay. 

3 . intr. To lie as in a crib. (Cbib sb. 5.) Obs. 

i66x Gauden Anti-Bctal-Berith 35 (L.) Who sought to 

make the. .bishops to crib in a Presbyterian trundle-bed. 

4 . trails. To furnish with cribs. (Cbib sb. i.) 

1669 Worlidge Sysi. Agric. v. § a (i68i) 67 A large 

Sbeep-house for the housing of Sheep ^in winter, which may 
be Sheep-cribbed round about and in the middle too, to 
fother them therein. 

6. To furnish with a crib or framework of timber. 
(Cbib sb. 11-13.) 

x86i Times 29 Aug . , The [oil-] wells are sunk and cribbed to 
a depth of from 40 to 60 feet. 1862 Ibid. 21 Jan., 'The shaft 
of the [coal-] pit was cribbed round with oak timber. 

6. To make up (timber) into cribs or small rafts. 
Z 7 . S. (Cbib sb. 14.) 

1876 in Minnesota Rep. (1S80) XXV. 524 Any person who 
may do. .any manual labour in cutting, cribbing or towing 
any logs or timber in this state. 

7 . colloq. To pilfer, purloin, steal ; to appropriate 
furtively (a small jjart of anything). [Prob. orig. 
thieved slang, connected with sense 7 of the sb.] 

X748 Dvche Did., Crib, to withhold, keep back, pinchj or 
thieve a part out of money given to lay out for necessaries. 
X772 Foote Babob i. Wks. 1799 II. 298 A brace of buds 
and a hate, that I cribbed this morning out of a basket of 
game. X79S Hull Advertiser 31 Oct. 4/2 We would never 
nave cribb'd your papers. x8iS Cobbett Rur, Rides 28 
Bits of ground cribbed, .at different times from the forest, 
186a Mna H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 11, xii, 204 We crib the 
time from play-hours. 1884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 17 Oct. 
2/3 How many Tory seals he can crib there. 

absol. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) 1 . 174 Cribbing 
from the till, a X839 Phaed Poems (1864) II, 8 Both of old 
were known to crib. And both were very apt to fib ! 

8. colloq. To t^e or copy (a passage, a piece of 
translation, etc.) without acknowledgement, and 
use as one’s own ; to plagiarize. 

1778 J. HoME.<4^^«<f Prol., And crib the prologue from 
the bill of fare. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4 W, xlvii, 
Flogged for cribbing another boy's versea 1862 Sala Ac- 
cepted Addr. x68 Antiquarian anecdotes (cribbed from 
Hone, etc ). 

absol, X862 Shirley Bugae Crit. vi. 266, I rather suspect 
that Homer, .cribbed without, .compunction from every old 
ballad that came in his way. x8pa Pall Mall G, 19 Oct. 
3/1 At school. .it was dibhonourabfe to 'crib' because it 
would be to unfairly injure.. others. 

9 . intr. Of horses: To practise crib-biting. 

X864 in Webster. 189a Field 26 Nov. 820/2 No horse 

would crib after using this strap. 

Cribbage (kri-bedg). Also 7-9 oribbidge. 
[f. Cbib sb, and v. -t -age. 

_ In sense i, cribbage is known earlier than any recorded 
instance of Crib sb. i6 ; but this is perh. only accidental.] 

1 . A game at cards, played by two, thiee, or four 
persons, with a comjplete pack of 52 cards, five (or 
six) of which are dealt to each player, and a board 
with sixty-one holes on which the points are scored 
by means of i^egs ; a characteristic feature being 
the ‘crib’, consisting of cards thrown out from 
each player’s hand, and belonging to the dealer. 
1630 Bratbwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641)126 In games at Cards 
. . the Cribbage [requires] a recollected fancy. X674 S. Vin- 
cent Gallants Acad. 68 Sucdi Ladies with whom you have 
plaid at Cribbidge, xyxx Puckle Club F 123 Guess then the 
numbers of frauds there are at Picquet, Gleck. .Basset, 
Cribbidge, and all the rest of the games upon the cards. 
xyM Goldsm. Good-n. Maw jii. i, Men that would go forty 
guineas on a game of cribbage. x8zo Hoylds Games Impr. 
149 Mode of playing five-card cribbage. . Ei^t-card crib- 
bage issometimesplayed; but very seldom. x84<rDiCKRNS Old 
C. Shop xxiii, He proposed a game of four-handed cribbage. 

2. The action of ‘ cribbing or that which is 
* cribbed ’ ; plagiarism, {colloq. rare.) 

In first quot. wifi play on sense i. 

1830 Blachw. Mag. XXVII. 146 You think you are 
writing poetry, while you are only playing at cribbage. 
x8sa Ibid. LXXII, 681 The only tolerable parts of the 
book were palpable cribbages from poor Ruxton. 
b. Something ‘ cribbed ’ or stolen. 
xMa H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 54 Gustaf Adolf 
. .signed his abdication on an inlaid table— a 'Thirty Years 
War cribbage, — ^which stands under this very picture. 

3 . attrib.and.Comb.,as cribbage-card, -peg, -player, 
-table ; cxibbage-board, the board used for mark- 
ing at cribbage; cribbage-foced a. (see quot.). 

*7 SS Mrs. DelanvZ^/. Mrs.Dewes 17 Nov., My brother 
is in great request at the aibbage-table, 1769 Mrs. Rav- 
FALD Eng, Housekpr. (1778) 205 To make Cribbage Caids 
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CRICKET. 


CRIBBED. 


in Flummery. 1785 Grose Diet. Vvlg. T., Crihbage. 
faced, marked with the small-pox, the pits bearing a kmd 
of resemblance to the holes in a cribbage-board. x8io Re- 
fopnist II. 104 That skinny cribbag^aced little devil in 
pink. x8ai Lamb Elia, Old Benchers, [He] turned ciibbage- 
boards, and such small cabinet toys, to perfection. iSaa Miss 
MiTroRD Village 1st Ser. (1863) 317 We cribbage^ayers 
are as well amused as they. X839 36 Vears Seafaring Life 
46 Written in legible characters on his old cribbage face. 

Cribbed fkribd, kri'bed), fpl, a. [f. Ceib v. + 
-ED ^.] Confined in a crib, etc. (see Ceib v.) ; 
confined within narrow space or limits. 

X863 W. Phillips Speeches xii. 266 This limited, cribbed, 
cabined, isolated American civilization. 1871 Morlcy 
Voltaire (1886) 44 The narrowness of the cribbed deck that 
we are doomed to tread. 

Cxibber (kri-bai). rare. [f. Ceib sh. and o.] 

1 1 . The occupant of a child’s crib ; a young 
child. Obs. nonce-use. (Cf. Ceib sb. 5 b.) 

X701 Lady M. Coke in Confer MSS. II. 413 {Hist MSS. 
Comm ) If my little cribber could speak. 

2 . One who ‘ cribs ’ or appropriates clandestinely ; 
one who uses a crib (sense 19). cellog. 

x8^a Pall Mall G. 19 Oct. 3/1 He can study the records 
of historic cribbers. 

Cribbing (kri-biq), vbl. sb. [f. Ceib v. (and 

1. The action of the verb Ceib. 

*79* BENTiiAMi’tfw/A 122 Cribbing, a vice thoughthitherta 
congenial to schools. 1892 Pall Mall G. as June 7/3 The 
cribbing and warehousing of grain. 

2. = Crib-biting : see Ceib a. 9 . 

X864 in Webster, 

3 . That which is ‘ cribbed ’ or pilfered. 

X837 Major Richardson Erit. Legion ix. (ed. a) 225 A 
horse he had contrived to purchase out of his cnbbings 
from me. 

4 . Mining. Timbering forming the lining of a 
shaft, etc. ; cribwork. 

x84x J. Holland Collieries (ed. 2) 181 The sinking is then 
resumed, and . . another circuit of cribbing is laid. 

+ 6. Thieves' cant. Provender, provisions. Ohs. 
X641 Brome Jofo. Crenu n. Wks. 1873 III. 388 For all this 
bene Cribbing and Peck let us then. Bowse a health to the 
Gentry Cofe of the Ken. 

Cribble (kri-b’l), sb. ? Obs. Also 6 cryBl®, 
oribel, 6-9 crible. [a. F. crible (for *cribr^ 
13th c., ad. L. cribrum (dim. ertbeUum) sieve.] 

1 . A sieve. 

.*S®S-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Capisierium, a crible or 
sive to dense come. 1706 Phillips, Cribble, a kind of 
Sieve to purge Corn. 1881 in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

+ 2 . That which remains in the sieve after the 
fine flour is sifted out ; bran or coarse meal 5 spec. 
applied to a particular quality of coarse meal. Obs. 

*SS»-7* [see h.]. “iS99 Minsiieo, Farro, bran, the cribble 
of meale that is bouTted or sifted out. 1829 Chapman 
fuvenalv, 139 With your familiar crible to be fed. 1674-91 
Ray i". 4 " E. C. Words 94 Crible j course Meal, a degree 
better than Bran. 

b. attrib.f as in \ cribble bread, bread made of 
this coarse meal. 

X552 Hdlost, Bread called chete breade, raunged bread, 
or cribel bread. xS7x Golding Calvin on Ps. xxiii. 5 A 
shiver of cryble bred. 1377 tr. Snllingtr's Decades (1592) 
243 Because wee will not eate common cribble breade. 1701 
S. Jeake Arithmetick 74 Bread made of whole Wheat is 
sometimes called Cribble or Fine Ravel Bread. 

Cribble, o. ? Obs. [f. prec. : cf. F. cribler^ 
trans. To pass through a sieve, to sift. 

1358-68 Warde tr, Alexii Seer. (1380) r. v. 87 b, Take 
plaster called Gypsum, cribled or sifted. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II. <20 The same must bee cribled or serced after- 
wards, and beaten to pouder. 

Cri'bbled, ppl. a. [f. F. cribU, f. crible sieve.] 
Composed of or decorated with minute punctures, 
as a surface of metal or wood, the ground of an 
engraving, or the like. 

1891 N. Y. Nation is Nov. 376 The French style leaned to 
strong contrasts of black and white, or to closer engiaving 
on cribbled backgrounds, 
t Cribe. Obs. = Ceible sb. and v. 

1370 Levins Manip. 113 A cribe, cnhnmi. 7i*rf.,To cribe, 
crihrare. _ 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11. iv. 509 Siviov is a 
cribe or sieve. 

Cribrate (kroi'brc't), a. Nat. Hist. [f. L. 
cribrum sieve, after caudate, etc. : see -ate 2.] 
Peiforated like a sieve with small holes. 
x8^ Dana Zooph. (1848) 430 Thin cribrate parietes. 

+ Cri‘brate, ». Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. eft- 
brdre to sift, f. cribrum sieve.] trans. To sift; 
also jig. 

a 1631 Donne Lett^ (1651) 308, I have cribrated, and re- 
cribrated, and post-cribrated the Sermon. 1637 Tomlinson 
Renoiis Disp. 633 Cribtated flower of white Orobs. x66g 


t Cribra'tiou. Obs, [n. of action f. prec. : see 
-ATlosr.] Sifting; d\s,Qjig. 

x6x2 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1633) 270 Cribratiou is 
the prejiaration of medicaments by a sive or searce.^ a X631 
Donne in Select. (1840) 224 In the cribration and sifting of 
our consciences. X676 Phil, Trofis, XI. 77a The Chyle, 
which by various cribrations and circulations, at last comes 
to constitute the whole mass of bloud. 

Cxibxifonu (krai'brifipjm, kri'b-), a. [a. mod. 
L. crlbriform-is sieve - shaped ; see prec. and 
-EOBM.] Having the form or appearance of a 


sieve ; perforated with numerous small holes ; esp. 
in cribriform plate, the bony plate forming the 
front part of the ethmoid bone, through which the 
olfactory nerves pass to tiie nasal cavity. 

X741 Monro Anal. Danes (ed. 3J 80 The cribriform part 
of the Os Ethiuoides. 1847 Yodatt Horse vi. 118 The 
cribriform or sieve-shaped plate, .perforated by a multitude 
of little holes, through which the nerve connected with 
smelling passes and spreads over the nose. 1880 Gray 
Siruct. Dot. iii. § 3. 77_Cribriform or Sieve-cells, a sort of 
ducts the walls of which have open slits, through which 
they communicate with each other. 

Cribrose (kroibiJ'i's),^. [f.L. type *cribros-tis, 
f. cribrum sieve : see -OSE.] Sieve-like, perforated. 

1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Dot. § 181. 203 AIgs . .which 
mesent..a clathroid, cancellated, or cribrose frond. 186$ 
Treas, Dot, Cribrose, pierced (like a sieve) with numerous 
close small apertures. 

+ Cribrons, a. Obs. fad. L. type *cribros-us : 
see prec. and -otrs.] =prec. 

1674 PhiL Trans. IX. 193 New passages through the 
crevices and cribrous parts. x68i tr. Willis' Rem. Med. 
Whs., Vocab. 

Ciic, crice, obs. ff. Ceeese, Malay dagger. 
Crice, var. of Cbikb. Obs. 

Cxiebtouite (krol-tanoit). Min. [Named after 
Dr. Crichton.] A vaiiety of meuaccanite. 

18x2 Cleveland ilfin. 703. x868 Dana Mm. X43. 

Cxick (krik), jJ.i Forms: 5 orykke, eryk, 
6-7 cricke, (8 creek, 9 creak), 6- crick. [Of 
uncertain origin; proh. onomatopoeic, expressing 
the sndden check which the spasm causes ; cf. 
next, and Stitch. It may owe its form paitly to 
association with Cbooe, which has this sense in 
I Craven dialect: cf. the Sc, cleik similaily used, 

‘ cleik in the hack ’ (Jam.).] 

A painful spasmodic a^ecdon of the muscles of 
the neck, back, or other part, appearing as a sudden 
stiffness which makes it more or less impossible 
to move the part. 

<11440 Promp. Parv. 103/1 Cirykke, sekenesse (or crampe), 
spasmus, . . tetanus, c 1460 Ret Ant. II. 29 Thou might 
stomble, and take the ciyk. 1398 Florid, Adolomaio, 
troubled with a cricke or wrinch m the necke or backe. 
1639 Fuller Holy WnrEip. Ded. (1S40) 6 To have such a 
crick in his neck that he cannot look backward. 1668 R. 
L'Estrange Vis. Qnev. (1708) 173 'Tis nothing.. but a Crick 
she has got in her Back. 1749 Mbs. Delany Life ^ Corr. 
II. 330 A violent creek has seized Mr. Monck's neck, and he 
can't stir. 1836 Whyte Melville Kale Cov. xiv. You. . 
study the thermometer till you get a crick in your neck, 
b. Applied to a disease of horses. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Deasts (1673) 284 The crick in the 
neck . . is when the horse cannot turn his neck any manner 
of way, but hold it still right forth, 1727 Bradley Fam. 
Did., Flanks, a Distemper in Horses, the same being a 
Wrench, Crick, Stroke, or other Hurt got in his Back, 
o. attrib. 

1774 Mrs. Harris In Pria. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I, 276 
She has had what was formerly named a cride neck, but the 
modern ^hiase now for those vulgar things is rheumatism. 

+ Cnck, sb^ Obs. [app. the same as F. cric, 
an instrument composed of a toothed wheel, whicli 
gives motion to a notched bar : see Hatzfeld s. v. 
Cric,'\ The instrument or appliance for bending a 
cross-bow ; the gaffle. 

1530 Falsqr. 210/2 Cricke to bende a crosbowe with, 
cranegnin. [1874 Knight Meoh,, Crick, a small jack- 
screw.] 

Crick, j ^.3 A variant of Greek I 

Crick, sb.^ Short for Cbicket : cf. also Gbig. 

1616 Sheldon Mir, of Antichrist 323 (T.) A meiTy cricke 
and boon companion. r8i8 Todd, Crick. .3. A corruption of 
cricket. .CrTCife is used for cricket in the old song of Take 
thy old Cloak about thee. 

Crick (krik), [f. Ceick j^.I] trans. To 
give a crick or wrench to (the neck, etc.). 

x86x MjciRZ'H Land, Lab. HI. 90/2 He used to take my 
legs and stretch them, and work them round in their sockets 
. .That is what they called being ' cricked 1884 J. Col- 
borne Hicks Pasha 48, 1 can't say I saw it, as I did not 
want to crick my neck. 

Crick, [Echoic, or perh. a. F. criquer. It 
implies a less shrill and prolonged sound than 
creah^ To make a sharp abrupt sound, as a 
grasshopper. Hence Cri'ckiiig vbl. sb. 

x6ox Holland Pliny ^ I. 353 Others make a cricking 
with a certain long tiaine, as the Grashoppers. <1x693 
TJrquhart Rabelais ni. xiii. 107 The ,. mumbling of 
Rabets, cricking of Ferrets. 

Crick-crack, sb., v., adv. [Onomatopoeic re- 
duplication of Chack, Cf, F. cric crac, and Du. 
krikkrakken to crackle.] A representation of a 
repeated sharp sound. (In quot. 1600 perh. = 
Cbaokbh 6.) 

X365-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Crispans, Crepitus cris- 
pans, a sowne or noyse goying by stoppes : as, cricke, cracke, 
crocke: ticke, tacke, etc. 1600 Maides Metam. ii. in 
Bullen 0 . PI. 1. 126 They come of crick-cracks, and shake 
their tayles like a squib. 1836 Dobell Eng. in Time of 
War, ’Lady Constance’, Hear his pistol crlc-crac! Hear his 
rifle ping-pang ! X870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. viii. 

166 Her dress caught in a twig, and crick-crack went 'the' 
abominable thing '. 

So t Cxlofc-cxaekle v., to emit a senes of sharp 
crackling sounds. 

a Sylvestbe Du Darias n- w. iv. Decay 633 A fire 


in stubble, Which, sodain spreading. .Crick-crackling quickly 
all the Country wastes. 

Cricke : see Ceeese. 

Cricket (kri'ket), sb.^ Forms: 4-5 eri-, 
cryket(te, -at, orekytt, 5-6 creket(te, 7 kricket, 
creoket, 6- cricket, [a. OF. criquet, crequet 
(Marie de France, 12th c.) cicada, cricket, related 
to criquer ' to creake, rattle, crackle ’ (Cotgr,), and 
to MDii. crekel, Du. and LG. krekel cricket ; all 
deiivatives of an echoic krik-, imitating a sharp, 
abmpt, dry sound, such as is made by this insect.] 

1 . Any saltatorial orthopterous insect of the genus 
Acheta or of the same tribe; the best-known 
species are the common house-cricket, Acheta 
domestica, ’ an insect that squeaks or chirps about 
ovens and fireplaces’ (J.), the field-criMet, A. 
campestris, and mole-cricket, Gtyllotalpa mtlgaris. 

In ME. identified with the fabulous Saiaruander. 

<^*3*5 Gloss, W. de Diilesw. in Wright Vbc, 164 La 
salernattndre, a criket. xm Langl. P.Pl. B. xiv. 42 Fissch 
to lyne in J^e flode and in pe fyre j>e crykab X398 Trevisa 
Earth. De P. R xviii. ix. (1495) 760 The Crekette hyght 
Salamandra : for thys beest quenchy th fyre and lyueui in 
brennynge fyre. X330 Palsgr. 210/2 Cricket a worme, cric- 
guet, gresillon. xtes Shaks. Mach. ii. ii. 16, 1 heard the 
Owle schreame, and the Crickets cry. 1632 Milton Pen- 
seroso 82 Far from all resort of mirth, Save the cricket on 
the_ hearth. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Dropsy, Five 
greins of the Ashes of Crickets, little Animals found in 
Baker's Ovens. X79S Southey Hynm to Penates, Where 
by the evening hearth Contentment sits And hears the cricket 
chirp. 1846 Dickens {title\ The Cricket on the Hearth. 
1839 Tennyson Elaine 106 The myriad cricket of the 
mead. 

b. Used for Cicada. (Cf. Balm-cbioket.) 

X864 Earl Derby Iliad iii. 181 In discourse Abundant, as 
the cricket, that on high From topmost boughs of forest 
tree sends forth His delicate music. 

O. transf. of a person, 

x6ia Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb iv. iii, Shee'le talke some 
times ; 'tis the maddest cricket 1 

d. Prov. phrase. As merry (etc.) as a cricket. 
xSpa G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 158 As pleasant as a 
cricket. 1396 Shaks. x Hen. iv. 100 Prin. Shall we 
be merry? Poin. As menie as Crickets, my Lad, 1720 
Amherst Ep, Sir y, Dlount ii Make me merry as a 
Cricket. X873 Holland A. Donnie, xvi. 253 Mullens had 
become as cheerful and lively as a cricket. 

2 . U. S. Savannah cricket (cf. cricket-frog in 3). 

X796 MoKsc.Amer, Geog. I. 217 'There is yet an extremely 

dinunutive species of frogs, called by some, Savannah 
crickets, whose notes are not unlike the chatteiing of young 
birds or crickets. 

3 . Comb., as cricket-hole ; crioket-bird, a local 
name for the grasshopper warbler {Lacustella 
nsevia) ; cricket-frog, a name for small tree-frogs 
of the genus Hylodes, which chirp like crickets; 
cricket-teal, a local name for the garganey 
{Querquedula circici). 

X483 Caih. Angl, 80 Crekethole, grillarium. 

Cricket (kri’ket), sbf Also 6 creckett, 7 
krickett. [Etymology uncertain. 

The word occurs in a document of 1398 (see below), and ^ 
the evidence then given takes the g^me back to the end of 
the reign of Henry Vlll. The word appears to be the 
same as F. criquet given by Littrd as * jeu d’adresse ', by 
Godefroy as 'biton servant de hut au jeu de boules 'j with 
a quot. of 1478, ' Le suppliant arriva en ung lieu ou on jouoit 
a la boulle, pres d'une atache [vine-stake] ou criquet*. It 
has been surmised that it is the same as Cricket sh. ^ and 
the game a development of that known as Stool-ball, to 
which there are many references from 1567 to 1725, as a 
game at which girls and women especially played ; but this 
IS very doubtful : cricket, a stool, is itself not in evidence till 
a later date. Cricket cannot be a deriv. of OE. cryce 
'knobbed staff', for here the cc was palatal and gave ME. 
cryich, crutch ; hut F. criquet might he a denv. of the 
cognate lll,'W[em.krick,kricke, ' hasten ks'appuyer, quinette, 
potence Many changes have been made in the character 
of the game since the 17th c. when the bats were hockey- 
sticlu, tiie wicket of two stumps with one long hail, and the 
ball trundled or ' bowled ' along the ground. Cf. Bail sb,*, 
Bkt sb.% Bowl v., Wicket.] 

An open-air game played with ball, bats, and 
wickets, by two sides of eleven players each; the 
batsman defends his wicket against the ball, which 
is bowled by a player of the opposing side, the 
other players of this side being stationed about the 
' field ^ in order to catch or stop the ball. 

1398 Guild Merchant Dk, (MS. in Guildford Borough 
Records), John Denwick of Guldeford. .one of the Queenes 
Majesties Coroners of the County of Surrey being of the age 
of fyfty and nyne yeares or there aboute..5a{ui upon his 
oath that hee hath known the parcell of land, .for the space 
of hVfty years and more, and . . saich chat hee being a schollar 
in the Free schoole of Guldeford, hee and several of his fel- 
iowes did runne and play there at Creckett and other plaies. 
[Cf- History of Guildford (1801) 203.] x6ix Cotgr., Crosse 
..also, a Cricket-staSe; or, the crooked staffe wherewith 
boyes play at Cricket. Cresser, ta play at Cricket. 1633 
Urquhart Rabelais i. xxii. At cricket. 1662 J. Davies Voy. 
Ambass, 297 A certain Game, which the Persians call 
Kuitskaukan, which is a kind of Mall, or Cricket. 1676 H, 
Teohgb Diary (182^) 159 Wee had severall pastimes and 
sports, as duck-himting. .handball, krickett, scrofilo. 17x2 
Ahbuthnot yohnDuU iv. iv. When he happened to meet 
with a foot-hall, or a match at cricket. 1781 Cowfer Lett. 

28 May, \^en I was a hoy I excelled at cricket and foot- 
ball. x88x Daily News 9 July 2 The cricket was very slow 
for a time, i880 Parson JVisden's A Imanae iix Mr. W. G, 
Grace played excellent cricket. 
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2 . aitrih. and Cotnh., as cricket-ball, -bat, -chib, 
-JicM, -ground, -match, -player, + -staff. 

i6ii Cricket-stafTe [see above]. 1638 E. Philufs Myst. 
Lofoe Eloq., Would my eyes had been beat out of my 
head with a cricket ball. 1747 Scheme Egitip. Men of War 
37 In as great Esteem in London, as Cricket Matches 
are at this Day. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 30 ? 6 Some- 
times an unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball full in 
my fece. 17SS Qitle), The Game at Cricket, as settM 
by the Several Cricket Clubs, a 1787 Jenvns Jmit. Hor, 
E^ist. ir. i. (R.) Hence all her [England’s] well-bred heirs 
Gamesters and jockies turn'd, and cricket players. 1825 
in Hone Everyday Bk. I. 636, 1 was stunned with .shouts 
, .from the cricket ground. siSoAll Year Round No. S3- 
5S, I observe a sheaf of cricket-bats in the comer, 

Hon. I. Buck in Lillywhite's Cricket Ann. 3 An eleven on 
an Australian cricket-held. 

Cricket (kri-ket), j 5.3 Also 7 -it, krickett. 
[This and the paiallel fom Ceaoket appear in the 
17th c, Cf. also Cbooe sbfi ; the ulterior history 
is unknown. 

Connexion has been suggested with LG. kruk-sioel, 
pi. siSle, according to the Bremhche WSrlerbuch 1767, * the 
movable seats in murches for women of the lower ranks.'] 

A low wooden stool ; a foot-stool. Now loca,l. 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant v. 1.(1631) 69 I'l stand 
upon a Crickit, and there make Fluent Orations to’em. x688 
R. Holme Armoury m. 291/3 A kind of low footed stool, or 
Cricket as some call it. i6gi Suadwell Scawrers ir, I went 
thither [to Westminster Hall], expecting to find you ^on a 
Cricket, civilly taking Reports. 1713 Guardian No. 91 
That he.. hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, 
or other device under him, to exalt him on his seat, 1740 
Gray Wks. (1827) 78 Nine chairs, .five stools, and a cricket. 
1^8 Mrs. Gaskell M, Barton xxiv, Mary drew her little 
cricket out from under the dresser, and sat down at Mrs. 
Wilson’s knees. 1880 Miss Yonge Bye Words 220 He gave 
ns each a little cricket to sit upon, 
b. Also cricket-stool. (Cf. Sc. erackie-stooll) 

1694 S. Johnson Motes on Lett. By. Burnet 1. 104 [She] 
threw her Cricket-stool at his Head. i7o8MoTTEax Ralelais 
jv. XXX. fi737) 126 His Reason, like a Cricket StooL 
Cricket (kri ketj, ». £f. Criokbx sb.^'] intr. 
To play cricket. 

cstog Bvron in Lett, 

Iivas always cricketing- 

TENOTSONPrAtff. PrOl. lucy uru-Kci™, 

x86i G. Meredith Evan HarrUigton I, xv. 294 You can 
cricket, and you can walk. 

’t' Gricket-a-wlcket. Ols. (Seequots.) 

1598 Florio, Sgrillare, to make a noise as a cricket, to 
play cricket-a-wicket, and be meny. Mid., Taralara. 
higledi-^igledie, helter-skelter, cricket a wicket. 1611 — 
Friti/ntt, as we say cricket a wicket, or gigaioggie. 

Cricketer (kri-kstaj). [f, Ceioked jI.s or ». 
-h-EBl.] One who plays cricket, 

_*77a J* Love 4 The robust Cricketer, plays in his 
Shirt. 1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII, 431 To see the Surrey 
cricketers Out-bat them and out-bowl. r86t Hughes Tom 
B’romt at Oxf. xxv. (1889) 237 A coach covered with 
cricketers returning from a match drove past the window. 

(knketig), vbl, sb^ [f. os prec, + 
-UfO I.] Playing cricket. 

t8o8 Hughson London V. 257 A handsome plain,. ap- 
propriated to cricketings and similar diversions. 1884 W. 

C. Smith Kildrostan 68 Some of them prefer Boating or 
boxing, cricketing or hunting. 
aitrih. 1^4 Miss Mittord Village Ser. r. (1863) 203 Joel 
. ^rrayed in a new jacket, and thin cricketing-pumps. 

Cn’cketixiffy ppl. a. [f. as piec. + 

That plays cricket. 

1830 ‘^Bat’ Cricketer’s Mem. 31 Kent, Surrey, andHamp- 
® the credit of being the only cricketing counties, 
1880 Birm. Weekly Post a Oct. 1/6 The late Mr. G. F. 
™ celebrated cricketing brothers. 
CncketresB (kri’ketres). Also erron. oxioketess. 
[f. Cbiceexeb -h -ESS.] A female cricketer. 

2886 Malstead iSaa. 16 Sept. 4/3 One of the fair ‘Cricket- 
esses . xBm Pall Mall G. a June 2/2 Miss Austen played 
crwkej . jAIl Alfred Mynn’s sisters were famous cricketresses. 

Cnckety ^ri-keti), a. [f. CsroKET i -j-.t.] 
Cricket-like. 

zSMifnwe^jM^.XII. 497 The small cricketty sound of 
the beetle. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 11. vii. iig He has that 
cricketty sort of liveliness, 

Cri'cking, vbl. sb. See Cbick v 2. 
tCrickle-crackle. Obs.rare~\ [Reduphof 
CbaobIiE: cf.CBiOK-OEACK,] Repetition of crackling. 

Whiting Hist. Albino & Bellanta 130 (N.) We 
tMs night With cnckle-crackle will the gobblins fright. 

T CWi’ckiiiiff) vbl. sb, nonce-wd. Onomatopoeic 
modification of crackling, expressing a lighter or 
more slender sound. With quot. 1644 cf. Ceiok sb.T- 
XS77 Dee Ea/mf, SjUr. i. (1659) 03 The frame of the stone 
touching it. «i644 Quarles 
Virgin Widow iv. j. Wks. (Grosart) HI. 30^ Has any 
Courtier lost his haire ? Or finds a cnckling in his hammes f 
Cmco* (kroi ke), comb, form of Gr, upinos uipKos 
ring, nsed m Atiai. in sense ^pertaining to or con- 
nected with the cricoid cartilage’, as cvico-^ry- 
lie’iioid a., pertaining to the cricoid and arytenoid 
cartilages ; alsoJii. {yc. muscle) ; crico-tkyrold a., 
pertaining to the cricoid and thyroid cartilages; 
also sb. {sc. muscle) ; hence orlco-tliy -xoldeau a. ; 
so crkihpkaryngeal, -tracheal. Crlco’tomy, the 
operation of dividing the cricoid cartilage. 

1842 E. "Wtisoia An^. Vade M. 272 The crico-thyroidean 
membrane. 1B47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. loi/i The crico- 
thjrroid muscle. 1878 ■!. Byrant Pract. Surg. (1879) 11. 

31 The cnco-thyroid arteries, 


Cricoid (krai’koid), a. and Anat. [ad. ] 
cHcoiides, a. Gr. KpiKoeiSrjs ring-shaped, f. kp 


.mod.L. 
„ , , kpiko-s = 

kipkos ring -I- -eiSijr -form. Formerly used in L. form.] 

A. adj. Ring-shaped ; applied spec, to the ring- 
shaped cartilage which forms the lower and back 
part of the laiynx. 

[1727-31 Chambers av., The cartilage cricoides.] 1746 R. 
James Irtirod. Moufet's Health's Imyrov. 3 The broad 
posterior Surface of the Cricoide Cartilage. 1861 F. H. 
Ramaoge Cnrab. Consumyt. 36 Between the first ring of 
the trachea and the cricoid cartilage. 

B. sb. The cricoid cartilage. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyi, Cricoides, the Gristle of the 

Larynx, or top of the Wind-pipe, shaped like a Ring. 
1727-31 Chambers S.V. Crico-arytxnoit^us, In the posterior 
and lower part of the cricoides.] 1842 E. Wilson Anat. 
Vade M. 402 The Cricoid is a ring of cartilage, narrow in 
front and broad behind. 1872 Huxley Phys. vii. 179 A 
neat ring of Cartila|'e, the Cricoid, which forms, as it were, 
the top of the windpipe. 

Cricoi’dean, a. =Cbicoid. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Crie, obs. form of Cby. 

Cried (kroid), ppl. a. [f. Csr v. -p -ed.] Pro- 
claimed by ciyin" or loud calling, announced. 

Chiefly in cried Jair (Sc.), a fair proclaimed by public 
announcement; cried ry, extolled: the opposite of cried 
down or decried. 

164a Fuller Holy 4 - Prof. Si. in. xxii. e 13 A cried-up Beauty 
makes more for her own praise then her husbands profit. 
a 1679 Earl Orrery Tryyiimt, Epilogne, Acry'd-down play. 
1813 G. Robertson Agric. Sum. Kincard. xvi. 407 Drum- 
lithie Michael fair for cattle, .followed, .by what is called a 
Cried fair, so distinguished, by being audibly proclaimed at 
this._ 1837 Locichart Scott (1839) VII. 83 Sir Walter’s house 
was in his own phrase ‘ like a cried fair ' during several weeks 
after the King's departure. x886 Mrs. Caddy FootsUys 
yeaune B’A rc 228 Another of these mueb-cried-up spires. 
Cried, created : see Ceee 
C riell : see Cetal. 

Crier (krai’aa). Forms ; 4-5 oriere, -are, -our, 
eryouT, 5-6 cryar, 6 oxior, 5-9 oryer, 4- crier. 
[ME. criere, a. OF. criere, nom. of crieur, agenl-n. 
f. crier to Get : see -eb.] 

1 . ^n. One who cries. 

c 1380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. 11. ii Joon was a vois of 
a Criere in desert. 1393 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 103 You 
are none of these cryers vnto God. 1748 Richardson in 
Four C. Eng. Lett, 196 Simplicity is all their cry; yet 
hardly do these ci'iers know what tl^ mean by the noble 
word. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. II. 5 Some will 
join the cryers-um and others the cryers-down. 1892 Har- 
yer’s Mag. 269/1 you were always a pretty crier, mother. 

^ 2 , spec, a. An officer in a court of justice who 
*makes the public announcements, acts as preserver 
of order, etc. 

[129a Britton i, xxii. § 18 Et des criours, si nul prenge 
plus qe le establisement _de noster estatut.] C1400 Ayol. 
Loll. 8 If a bedel, or criare, schewe fro graunt of his 
lord. 1341 Act y^Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 19 The saide clerkes 
. .shal . . appoint a criar to make proclamacions, and to call 
the luries, and to do other thinges as becometh a criar of a 
court to do. <*1633 Austin Medii, [1635) 195 The Crier 
goes before the Judge. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 

• ■ ‘Make way for the grand 

jury 1 188a Serjt. Ballantine Exyer. xvi. 158 A remark 

made by the crier of the court to a friend. 

b. One appointed in a town or community to 
make public announcements ; a CoMMOE, or Town 
crier. 

13^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 247 (Mfitzn.) A cryour 
scnulde stonde vppon a toure, and.. he schulde crie : Calo. 

'’i. 4- Josaphai 248 A Crior to stonde her 

ate Wip a Trompe for to blowe pat alle men mihte hit wel i 
knowe, C1440 Prvmp. Parv. 103/x Cryar, he pat cryethe 
^ a merket, or in a Jeyre, declarnaior, preco. a 1333 Ld. 
Berners Huon xxviL 84 Get a cryer and make to be cryed 
in euew merket place and strete. 1680 Lend. Gaz. No. 
1519/4. moever can give notice of him to. .the City Cryer, 
they shall be well rewarded. 1726 Leoni A Ibertls Archit. 

® J con'Jnon Cryers were excluded from theTemnle. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II, 265 Repeated by a 

crier for the benefit of the whole village. 

^ c. One who cries goods for sale : + («) as auc- 
tioneer or agent for others {obsi) ; {b) as hawker 
on his own account. 

Grimalde Cicero's Ofices{xis 6 ) 107 To puttheeoodes 
ot the citizens in y« cryers mouthe. 1598 Florio, Incantare 
..to sell goods by a crier, at who giues most. 1633 H. 
CoGAN Pinips Trav, w* 8, 1 was the first that was put to 
sale: whereupon, just as the Cryer was ofiering to (Oliver 
me unto whomsoever would buy me. 1727 Pope Art of 
oinhing IIS Common cryers and hawkers, who by 
aouDling the same words persuade people to buy their 
oysters, green bastings, or new ballads. 1843 Lytton Last 

the London criers. 

c ifao iVZj (Rtldg.) ^3 He saw a crier going about 
with a carpet, .which he ofiered to put up for sale. 

t 3 . ? A kind of small bell used as a call. Obs. 
calfi (Somerset Ho.), A small belie 

Crik {to cry crik) : see Ceeak v. 5 . 

^tCrike. Obs. Also 4 crice. [a, ON. kriki 
crack, corner, recess’, used also of parts of the 
body, as in handarkriki arm-pit, Is&rkriki, Du. 
laarkng the groin. Cf. Ceeek sb.^ 4.] 

1 . The anal cleft, rima podicis. 

rf scabW merej His nese went 

[ J^saed] un-to the crice. So ledden he pat fule swike. 

2. A Variant of Ceeek y&.i jn various senses. 


tCriket. Obs. [f. crike, Ceeek -h -et, corre- 
sponding to a possible F. enquette, dim. of critjtte.'\ 
A small creek. 

1338 Leland Itin, HI, 38 There is a Criket betwixt 
Poulpirrhe and Low, 

Crikey (krai’ki), int. colloq. or slang. Also 
crioky, oraokey. [As this alliterates with Christ, 
or L. Christe ! it was perh. originally one of the 
alliterative or assonant substitutes for sacred names, 
used to avoid the appearance of profanity: cf. 
Ceimine.] An exclamation of astonishment. 

1842 Barham IngoL Leg,, Auto-da-fe, It would make you 
exclaim, .if an Englishman, Crikey I 1884 Harper’s Mag, 
Oct. 693/1 Cricky ! didn’t she go it, though 1 
Crile. north, dial. Also y creil, 7-8 croyll, 
croil. [Cf. Du. kriel dwarf; the forms present 
phonetic difficulties.] A dwarfed or stunted person. 

a 1603 Montgomerie Flyting 295 That cruiked, camschoche 
croyll, vneristned, they curse. 1691 Tomlinson in Ray 
N. C. Words, Creil, a short, stubbed, dwaifish man. 
Northnnib. 1728 Ramsay Fables 4- Tales, Ep. Dnncasi 
Forbes viii. Thy wit's a croil, thy judgments blind. 18x8 
Hogg Brownie ofB. I. 13 (Jam.) A wee bit huiklin crile. 
t Crim, V. Ohs. or dial. In 5 kreme, kryme, 
6 orym(me, 8 cream. [The form would he satis- 
fied by an OE. *crymman :—*knimJan, f. enma, 
Cbumb, sb., q.v.] irons. To crumble (bread, etc.) ; 
to scatter crumbs upon or into (a dish), b. intr. 
To crumble, fall to pieces. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 35 Take hard jolkys of Eyroun, 
& kryme a gode quanty te per-to. 1330 Paisgr. 501/a, I crym 
breed into a dysshe, .Thou haste eaten thy jiotage or I can 
crymme my dyssche. 1736 Pecce Keniicisms, Cream, to 
crumble. Hops, when they are too much dried, are said to 
cream, i.e. to crumble to pieces. ‘ To cream one's dish ’, to 
put the bread into it, in order to pour the milk upon it. 
x88a in Parish & Shaw Kentish Gloss. {? from Pegg^ 
Crimble, earlier form of Ckumblb v. now dial. 
Crimble, v. dial. [Related to the root vb. 
*crimb-an, OE, crimman to press, compress, and 
to crumb adj. contracted, bent, crooked, in the same 
way as crimple is to crimp vb. and crump adj.l ; 
see Ceimfle v, a.] intr. To shrink, cringe, go 
shrinking from observation, 
aexSts Forbv Voc. E, Anglia, Crimble, to creep about 
privily, to sneak, to wind along unperceived. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Crimble, to sneak out of an engagement. 1887 S. 
Cheshire Gloss,, Crimble, intr. to cringe, to lift and draw to- 
gether the shoulders , . to avoid certain places, pick one’s way. 
CniUa con. Abbreviation of criminal conver- 
sation, i. e. adultery. (See Ceiminal a, i.) 

X770 Foote Lame Laver i. Wks. 1799 II. 56 You Would 
not insinuate that she has been guilty of crim. con.7 1803 
Southey Eclogues ix, His dead father; did no murder; 
Never sustain d an action for crim, con. 1838 Ld. St. 
Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Lam xii. 77 The action of 
crim. con., that disgrace to the nation, has been abolished. 
Crinie (kraim), sb. Also 4-6 cryme. [a. F, 
crime, in 1 2th c. ertmne, ad, L. crimen judgement, 
accusation, offence, f. root of cer-n-h-e, cre-tmi to 
decide, give judgement, etc.] 

1 . An act punishable by law, as being forbidden 
by statute or injurious to the public welfare. (Pro- 
perly including all offences punishable by law, but 
commonly used only of grave offences.) 

1382 WvcLiF Acts xxxiii. 29 Hauynge no cryme worth! 
the deeth, or bondls. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 287 
Jit the Icyag him self do ony homycydici or ony cryme. 
13*6 'Tindale Acts xxv. 16 The Cryme wher of he is accused. 
1607 Shaks. Timon iii. v. 83 IF by this Crime, he owes the 
Law his hfe. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV, 3 A crime, or mis- 
®®®®sGor, is an act committed, or omitted, in violation of a 
public W, either forbidding or commanding it. 183a 
Austin furispr. (iBjq) I. xix. 4x7 An offence i^ich is pur- 
sued atthe discretion of the injured party or his representa- 
tive 15 a civil injury. An offence which is pursued by the 
Sovereign or by the subordinates of the Sovereign is a 
Crime, 1867 Manch. Examiner 10 Oct., With the moralist 
bnbery is a sm ; with the legislator a crime. 

Tl A blunder worse than a crime : see Blunder sb. 2. 

b. collective sing. Actiou of such kind viewed 
collectively or abstractly ; violation of law. 

1483 C^XTON St, TV vnefr. 3 Hast siayn by cryme as an 
homycyde this noble vyrgyn. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. Ixxiii, 

I was imprisoned, though a stranger to crime. X879 Froudb 
7 ® steeped in crime. 2891 Gladstone in 
JJaily News 3 Oct. 6/3 When they talk of crime in Ireland 
you must understand that the word bears a totally different 
nieaning to what the word means in England. 

2 . More generally : An evil or injurious act; an 
offence, a sin ; esp. of a grave character. 

*S*4 ®a*clay Cyt, 4- Upiondyshnt. (Percy Soc.) ii Longe 
after this beran this cursed cryme. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 238 b, All ys crymes of y« tonge, as sciaunders . .and 
prewbackbytynges. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. v. ii. 26 If you be- 
thmltt your selfe of any Crime V nreconcil’d aS yet to Heauen , 
and Graca _ 1667 Milton P. L, 1, 214 That with reiterated 
Carnes he might Heap on himself damnation. 1706 Addison 
Poems, Rosamond i. i, 'Tis her crime to be loved, 'Tis her 
enme to have charms. 1842 Miall Nonconf, II. i If in 
future we should go astray, we can plead no excuse in ex- 
tenuation of the enma 
b. collective sing. Wrong-doing, sin. 

CX440 Grr/a Rom. xxii. 74 (Harl. MS.) For no man may 
lyve withoute cryme, 1300 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 75 Whilest 
ioumg thou mayst loued be with equall crime, 1667 Milton 
79 One next himself in power, and next in crime. 
Zoo^ Whittier JLaus Deo ii| Rjn?. 0 bells ! Every stroke 
exulting tells Of th$ burial hour of crime. 
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+ 3. Charge or accusation ; matter of accusation. 
c 1386 Chaucer See. Nnu's T. 455 For we here a cristen 
name Ye putte on vs a cryme and eek a blame. iSz 6 Pilgr. 
Perf. (1531) 66 b, To whoine, they beynge most innocent, 
hath ben put the cryme of fornicacyon. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 92 The common people raysed a great cryme 
upon the Archbishop. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. ii8r, I rue 
That errour now, which is become my crime, And thou th' 
accuser. 

4. Comb. 

1886 Ainslie Reynard ihe Pox, The rascal Reynard, 
crime-bestained. x88g Sat. Reri. 16 Mar. 329/1 [These] 
are both crime-novels. x888 Palt Mall G. 10 Oct., The 
thief-lakers and crime-preventers of London. 

Cfime, V. rare, [cf. OF. crimer, f. crime^ traits. 
To charge with a crime or offence ; to accuse. 

*370 Levins Mani^. To cryme, criminari. 1621 

W. ScLATER Tyihes (1623) 140 [They] would. . not crime him 
of couetousness in that demand. 1800 W. G. Browne in 19//; 
Cent. Noy. 846 He _was crimed (i.e. cliargcd before the 
colonel) with ‘ filthy dirtiness and disorderliness on parade'. 

Crimefal (kroi-mful), a, [f. Ceimb sb. -i- -ful.] 
Full of or laden with crime ; criminal. 

<593 SiiAKs. Lncr. 970 This cursed, crimeful night. x6oz 
— II am, IV. vii. 7 These fuates. So crimefull, and so Capitall 
in Nature. 1877 Tennvson Harold v. i. Bolts that fall on 
crimeful head.s. 

CrilueleEfS (kroi'mlds), a. [f. as prcc. 4 -lebb.] 
Free from crime ; faultless, innocent. 

*393 SiiAKS. 2 Hen. VI, ii. iv. 63 So long as I am loyall, 
true and crimelesse. 1621 W. Sclater 'Pytlws (1623) lai 
To pleade himselfc crimelesse of all irretierence. 1834 
TViirs Mag. I. 37a A nobler aim,— To be — the crimeless 
Washington of Fi-ance 1 1887 Daily Hetus as July 4/7 

Examples of crimeless districts. 

Flence Crl’melessness, 

1887 United Ireland a Afir.'slst Evidence of the absolute 
cnmelc.ssncss cf the country. 

Crimesin, -yri(e, obs. If. CEiirsoN. 

■)* Cri'miua'ble, a- Obs. [f. L. type *cnmind~ 
bilis, [. crunindre to criminate : see -uiiE.] Indict- 
able. Hence Crl’uilnably adv., as a criminal. 

1560 Roixand Crt. Venus iv. 495 Crimes criminabill. 1533 
Beli-enuen Afiry nr. (1822) 223 To be accusit criminably. 

Criminal (krl-minal), a, and sb. Also 5 cry- 
mynalle, -el(l, oryminall, -el, 6 -y criminall. 
[a. F, erw/inel (in Ch. do Itoknd, ilth c.), ad. L, 
crlmindl-is of or pertaining to crime ; f. crtnitn 
Ceimb. See -al.] 

A. adi. 

1. Of tne nature of or involving a crime ; more 
generally, of the nature of a grave offence, wicked. 

Criminal conversaiion(,Covyvi'B.»M\oiH 3I: adultery, in the 
legal aspect of a irespass against the husband at common 
law. Mbs, in England .since 1837.) 

1430 Lvna. Chron. Troy ii. xiii, She.. a syn committed 
that was cryminall. 1390 Spenser P, Q. t. iii. 16 Pillage 
. . which he had got abroad 1^ purchas criminall. _ x6ix 
SiiAKS. IVini, T. m. ii. go No Father owning it (which is 
indeed More criminall In thee, then it), sysp Johnson 
Rasselas xxix, Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal. 
X708 Blaukstonb Comm. III. 139 Adultery, or criminal 
conversation with a man's wife. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law 
Nisi Privs (ed. 4) II. 710 A criminal neglect of duty, xto 

F. Pollock On Torts (ed. 3) aio Against an adulterer the 
husband had an action at common law, commonly known 
ns an action of criminal conversation. In form it was 
generally trespass vi et artnis, on the theory that ' a wife 
m not, as regards her husband, a free agent or separate 
person ' . . Actions for criminal conversation were abolished 
m England on the establishment of the Eivorce Court in 
1^7. 

2. Relating to crime or its punishment. 

1474 Caxton CJtesse 25 Some causes hen cjymynel and 
somme ben cyuyle. xggo Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
««ij, Good lawes, civil and criminall. x686 J. Sergeant 
Hist. Monast. Coiwentions 146 Having under him two Civil- 
Lieutenants . . and one Lieutenant Criminal, with many 
Judge.s. X745 Portiiuaie Orphan 200 She . . sent imme- 
diately for the Judge Criminal. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. I. 
xvi. 390 They no longer possessed the administration of 
criminal justice, x^ McCulloch Ace. Brit. Empire 
(1834) II, X73 The highest court of criminal judicature 
known to the laws of England is the House of Lords. 1887 
Lowell Democr. ap An experienced criminal lawyer. 

3. Guilty of crime or grave offence. 

c X489 Caxton Blmtehardyn xxix. 110 The vntrewc and 
crymynel tyraunt Alymodes. x6.. Rogers (J.), The neglect 
..renders us criminal in the sight of God. x6^ Frynnb 
Moder. Apol. i Being, .taxed by Master lames Howell, .as 
criminall of offering him very hard measure. X726 Adv. 
Capi. R. Boyle 36a If criminal Persons were sent over 
there, they would find Employment. X741 Watts Improv. 
Mind i. IV. § 14 Let us search our hearts, .and enquire how 
far we are criminal. x8si Hussey Papal Power Hi, X44 
Criminal clerks had not yet. .exemption allowed them from 
all civil tribunals. 

+ b. Of beasts ; Savage, fierce, malignant. Obs. 
cs^iyj Caxton yason 86 'The most terrible and most 
crymynel dragon. X48X — Myrr. 11. vi. Kij, Bestes..so 
righte strange & crymynell that no men dare approche them. 

B, sb. + 1. A person accused of a crime. Ohs. 

1634 W. Tirwiiyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 18 The number of 

Judges is not much inferiour to that of Criminals. x68i 
Drydbn Sp. Fryar (J.), Was ever criminal forbid to plead 7 
2. A person guilty or convicted of a crime. 
rcx626 Bacon (J.), Ruined., by justice and sentence, 
delinquents and criminals. x6si Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 
XS7 In the violation of the Law, both the Author, and Actor 
are Criminalls. 1772 Priestley _ /.iwf. Rslig.^ (xySa) I. 33 
Take notice of crimes, and punish the criminals. _ 2883 

G. Lloyd Ebb ^ Flow II. 210 Going with the criminal to 
execution. 


I Cnuunaldosn (kri'minaldam). nonce-wd. The 
realm of criminals ; criminals collectively. 

1887 Spectator 3 Nov. xsxs The very dregs of French 
criminaldom. ' 

Ciri3)lin8ilism(kri*min^iz’m). The condition 
or practice of a criminal. 

X877 Besant & Rice Son of Vuk. i. viti. 84 Sunk into the 
slough of habitual criminalism. xBgi Daily Nexus 13 May 
7/1 A Past Master in the Art of Convicted Criminali^. 

Criminalist (kri'minalist). [mod. f. L. crl- 
mindl-is Ceiminal + -ISO?. Cf. F. criminaliste 
(1715 in Hatzfeld).] One versed in criminal law ; 
a writer on criminal law. 

n *63* PoNNE Ess. (1631) 07 , 1 haue read in some of the 
Crirain^ists. 183X Edin. Rev. LIV. 188 Consulting the 
. . criminalists of different nations. x8ga N. Y. Nation xj 
Sept. 203/3 The theories advanced by the anthropological 
school of criminalists. 

CriminaUty (kriminmliti). [adL.F.eriminaliti 
or med.L. crwundlitas (see Du Cange), f. crTmin- 
dlis Ceimiral : see -itt.] The quality or fact of 
being criminal, 

x6ii Cotgr., CriminaUit, Criminalitie ; a criminal action, 
case, or cause, 1774 Pennant Tom' Scot, in 1772, 343 
From habit it lost all the appearance of criminality. 2869 
Lecky Enrop. Mor. I. iii. 474 That doctrine of the crimin- 
ality of error. x86g J, Greenwood 7 Curses Land. 133 The 
growth of juvenile criminality. 

b. (with y)/.) A criminal act or practice. 

1849 SravEL Canue's Necess. Introd. 30 Alleged as a chief 
point in the criminalities imputed to the Welsh. 
Criminally (kri-minali), adv. [f. Cbiminal a. 

+ -riY 2 .] 

1. According to criminal law. 

x^ xst Bk. Disclp. Ch. Scot. vii. (1S36) 49 If any of the 
university be criminally persued. 2652 'ff. G. tr. Cowel's 
Inst. 210 It is in his choise. .whether he will prosecute the 
party civilly or criminally. 2699 Ludlow Mem. III. xio 
(R.) They thought not convenient to i^ceed against him 
criminally. 1883 Law Reports 14 Q. Bench Div. 202 The 
Attorney General, .was entrusted by the constitution to sue 
for the King, either civilly or criminally. 

2. In a criminal manner ; so as to constitute crime. 
x6. . Rogers (J.), As our thoughts extend to all subjects, 

they may be criminally employed on all. 17^ S. Hayward 
Serm. xvii. 3^3 David . . when he fell so criminally and so 
publickly. lOk Macaulay Hitt. Eng. 1. 537 The earl’s 
conduct.. had been, as he afterwards thought, criminally 
moderate. 1886 Law Times LXXXI. 178/1 The co- 
respondent . . proved that he bad not been criminally inti- 
mate with the respondent. 

t Cri'mixLalueSS. Ohs. [f. as prec. 4 -1IBB8.] 
Quality or state of being criminal ; = Ceimin- 

ALirv. 

a i66a Hammond Whs. II. i^i (R^To. .excuse our schism, 
or avert the criminalness of it. x^ R. Fercdsson View 
Eccles. so A proof of his Criminalness. 1733 in Johnson. 
*775 Asri [see Criminalty]. 

t Ori'minalty. Obs. =CEiMiNAi,irY. 

*775 hsaj Criminalty (not mitch used), Criminalness. 
*797 iUist. in Ann. Reg. xs/i These were acts of criminalty 
for which. . they would fiad no mercy. 

Criminate (kri*miiw't), v. [f. L. ertmindt-, 
ppl. stem of erimindri, or crJmindre to accuse, 
charge with crime, f. ertmen Cbimjb.] 

1, irans. To charge with crime ; to represent as 
criminal. 

2643 Pagitt Heresiogr, (1646) 62 They criminate the 
Dutch and French Churches. 1793 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life f Writ, (2832) 11 . 380, I suppose the public 
servants will be criminated. ^ x8x6 Keatings Trav, (1817) 

I . 134 We must begin in self-justification . . by criminating 
those whom we mean to destroy. 2833 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. III. 699 The noble penitent then proceeded to make 
atonement fbr his own crime by criminating other people. . 
guilty and innocent. 

2. To prove (any one) guilty of crime ; to in- 
criminate. 

2663 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xii, Whom, would not justifie 
myself, to criminate. lypx State Papers in Ann. Reg. x 6 o* 
They cannot be examined, criminated, or judged.. with 
respect to what they have said, written, or performed. 2842 

J. 'T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 229 Determined not to 
criminate himself by any allusion to the circumstance. 

8 . To represent or censure (a thing or action) as 
criminal ; to blame severely, condemn. 

a x 6 n Ld. North Light in Way to Paradise (2682) 29 
(T.) As for our church liturgy it is now criminated by many 
as idolatrous, 279a W. Roberts Looker-on No. 43 (1794) 
II. 138 'To criminate the motives and actions of mankind. 
xBaB D’Isbaeli Chas. /, I. xii, 327 Eliot descends to 
criminate the Duke's magnificent tastes. 

Hence Ori-minating^/. a. 

a 2636 UssnER Ann, vi. (2658) 427 Spoken with a sterne 
countenance and criminaring voice. 2786 Burke W. Hastings 
Wks. 1842 II. 210 Applying no stronger or more criminat- 
ing epithets than those of ‘Improper, unwarrantable, and 
highly impolitick'. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda iii, 
Along criminating and recriminating chapter. 

CrimiUBitioiX (kriminahjon). [ad. L. crimirtd- 
tiotP-em, n. of action from ertmindre ; see prec.] 
The action of charging with a crime or grave 
offence ; severe accusation or censure. 

2383 Fulkb Defence xvii. 522 Tou have placed your 
crimination in the first chapter, 2634 Trapp Comm. Ps. Ixix. 

4 Leaden with many calumnies and false criminations. 1786 
Burke W. Hastings'IDes. 184a II. 23* The said Hastings 
hathestahlished divers matters of weighty and serious enmin- 
Btion against himself. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 230 
The enrainations and recriminations of the adverse parties< 


' CriUliliativ'e (kri'minAiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
ertmindt- + -IVE.] Tending to or involving crimin- 
ation ; that charges with crime or grave offence ; 
accusatory, * 

a 2734 North Lives 1 . 214 In such cases the courtiers are 
..criminative against the judges., as being morose, ill-bred, 
and disrespectful. xSxS Jas, Mill Brit. India II. v. vHL 
6B0 Their criminative representations against Macartney. 
1849 Grote Greece 11. lix. (1862] V. 248 The criminative 
orators were omnipotent. 

Orixainator (kri-minckoj). [a. L. crlmindtor, 
agent-n. from ertmindre ; see Ceimutatj!:.] One 
who criminates, or charges with crime. 

xfio^ Bible (Douay) Lev. xix. 16 Thou shalt not be a 
crimmatour, nor a whisperer among the people. 2633 
R. EKH.uz.Disswasive Vindie,(xb$$) 76 A false Criminator. 
x8xa Shelley Let. to E, Hitehiner, The opinion of the 
world is not the likeliest criminator to impeach their 
credulity. 

Criminatory (kri minatari), a. [f. L. type 
eftmindioritts, f. enmindtor i see prec, and -oey.] 
Involving or relating to crimination. 

2376 Fleming Pn/M!//. Episi, Bivb, An epistle.. Crimin- 
atorie. x8xx Ann. Reg. 2809, Kg A criminatory charge 
against an individual. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I, xviii. 
370 No evidence criminatory of his master had been ob- 
tained from him. 

Crimine, -iuy (kri*mini), int. Also cidmeny, 
-ini. [perh. It. crimine crime, etc., as an ejacula- 
tion ; but cf. CniKSY, and the kindred ejaculation 
jiminy, Gemiiti.] At^gar exclamation of astonish- 
ment : now somewhat archaic. 

x68x Otway SoldieVs Fort. r. i, O crimine I Who’s 
yonder? 1693 Southerns Maids last Prayer iii. i, O 
crimiue I I see I must be plain with thee, c x8x6 Byron 
(L.), Crimini, jimini ! Did you ever hear such a. nimmiiw 
pimminy Story as Leigh Hunt's Riminil 2^3 E. C. 
Clayton CpielFortunelL. 284 Criminy !— Raymond tight. 
I am astonished. 

t Cri'minist. Obs. ? =CEnnRALi8T. 

a 2632 Donne Ess. (2651) 53 Criminists have commanded 
Heresie, which is but Election . . to . . undertake a capitall and 
Infamous signification. 

Criminology (krimbp-lodgi). [f. L. crlmin- 
Ceime + -(o)loqy.] The science of crime; that 
part of anthropology which treats of crime and 
criminals. 

2840 A theneeum 6 Sept. 323/2 We share Dr. Topinard's 
dislike of the term ' criminal anthropology '. and may adopt 
the term 'criminology' till a better can be found. 2892 
Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 398/x An examination and refutation of 
the new Italian ‘ criminology ’. 

So Crimlnolo’glcal a., CrlsninoTogist. 

2837 Sat. Rev. III. 271/2 In the author of Dark Deeds 
we have a criminologist of a third sort. 1890 Atheuxum 6 
Sept. 323/3 The object of the criminologist is, first, to 
establish the existence and define the characteristics of a 
physical criminal type or types ; second, to investigate the 
psychical phenomena associated with criminality. 289a 
Monist JI. 314 M. G. Tarde, the great criminologist . . re- 
views the penological and criminological literature of 
recent times. 

t Crimiuose, Obs.~'‘ [Cf. next]. Hence 

Crlminoslty, 

27*7 Bailey vol. II., Criminose, ready to blame or accuse. 
Criminosity, Reproach, ill Report. 2773 in Ash. , 

Criminous Qcri'minss), a. Also 5 orymyuous, 
6 orimynouB, OTyminous, Sc. criminois. [a. 
AFr. criminoas = OF. crimineux ( 15 th c. in 
Godef.), ad. L. ertminostts, f. crimen CBiirB.] 

■)■ 1. Of the nature of a crime ; full of or marked 
by crime or grave offence ; criminal. ? Ohs, 

2483 CAxTOtt jEsop (1889) 63 The sayd shepherd com- 
mysed a ciymynous dede. 2369 Act 3 Eliz, c. 23 § i To 
continue their sinful and criminous Life. 2393 Norden 
Spec. Brit. Msex i. 8 Carping at euerie fault, holding the 
smallest errour.. verie criminous. 1674 P. du Moulin 
Papal Tyranny 47 A deeply criminous forgery. 1838 Sat. 
Rev. VI. 204/2 My criminous iambics. 

2. Of persons ; Guilty of crime. Now chiefly in 
the teiinical criminous clerk (see Cleek sb. i). 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 333 Of his men War 
criminois vther nyne or ten. 2583 Stubbes Abus. n. 
(2882) 107 To giue sentence . . vpon any criminous person, 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. (1632) 304 That Clerks 
criminous should be tried before secular Judges. 2639 
Hammond On Ps. li. 4 Paraphr. 262 The most criminous 
rebell. 2722 Bp. Wilson in Kehle Life xvi. (2863) 497 
Tending to the encouragement of the criminous and re- 
fractory. 1847 MaskellMow. RH. III.p. cxxix, Of punish- 
ing criminous clerks, xByz Times Apr. 9/2 Bishops^ at 
present have to get rid oferiminous clerks at a cost which 
u almost prohibitory. 

1 3. Of or relating to crime i accusing of crime ; 
involving crimination. Obs. 

*333 More Debell. Salem Wks. 993/2 Concerning great 
criroynous wytnesses to be taken in great criminal causes, 
xto Holland Livy u- vii. 48 Exposed unto criminous 
slanders. x 6 sio ’Bxjl'wwl Anihropomei. 224 Some, .dare to 
make this criminous proposition against very Nature. 

Cri'minously, adv. [f. prec, + -ly s!.] 

1. In a criminous manner ; criminally, 

2640 Bp. Hall Eptsc. iii. iv. 239 It ought to seeme in- 
credible.. that this man, who is Gods Priest, should live 
crimtnously. 2634 Hammond Anew, Animadv. Ignat, i. 
20 So criminously guilty of it. 

*!• 2. With reference to crime ; by way of crimin- 
ation. Obs. 

xio* Knolles Hisl^ Turks (2622) 2325 These wordes 

^ 1 ilQ 
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tooke crimonously in that place. 162S tr. Cnnidetis Hist. 
Elis. I. (168&) 112 By accusing her criminously. 

Cri'uiuioiisiiess. [f. as prec. +-ness.] The 
state or quality of being ciiminons ; criminality. 

1648 Eikon Bos, 4 , 1 could never be convinced of any such 
Criminousness in him. /tiyiS Burnet Ovui Time II, 312 
His words had no sort of criminousness, much less of 
treason in them. 1874 Bp. Magee in Rep. Conan. CJu 
Patronage, ^id. Quest. 31. 5 Within what limit of time 
would the bishop be allowed to allege criminousness on the 
part of a clerk? 

Orrmison, crimosiii(e, etc., obs. ff. Cbimson. 
Crimp (krimp), sb?- [Of uncertain origin, 

(It might he connected with Crimp w.i, if the primaiy 
sense were ‘ to press or Impress ' (seamen, etc.) ; but this is 
very doubtful, for the general notion running through the 
senses appears to be that of ‘ agent, intermediary, broker, 
procurer*.)] 

f 1. Of doubtful meaning: tised in reproach or 
derision. Ohs. 

1638 Ford Fancies i. ii, Tnt. What! thou fatten’st apace 
on capon still? Spa. Yes, crimp ; 'tis a gallant life to he an 
old lord’s pimp-whiskin. 

2. An agent making it his business to procure 
seamen, soldiers, etc., esp. by seducing, decoying, 
entrapping, or impressmg them. 

Since the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, 
applied to one who infringes sub-section i of this Act, i. e. 
to a person other than the owner, master, etc., who engages 
seamen without a license from the Board of Trade. 

1758 J. Blake Plan Mar, Spsi. 44 "When a master of a 
ship . .hath lost any of his hands, he applies to a ciimp. . 
who makes it his business to seduce the men belonging to 
some other ship. 1796 Stedman Exped, Surifutm 11 . 28 
Trepanned into the West India Company's service by the 
crimps or silver-coopers as a common soldier. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh, Ea^ xxxviii. 144 Offering three guineas ahead to 
the crimps for every good able seaman. 18^ — /*. Keene xx. 
(1B63) i73_, 1 hear there are plenty of good men stowed away 
by the crimps at different places. 1839-^ W. Irvihg Wol~ 
feris R, (1855) 23s Sallying forth at night,. he came near 
being carried off by a gang of crimps, 1887 Spectator 21 
May 691/2 In the high and palmy days of the crimp, the 
pirate, the press-gang, 
b. transf. and ^g. 

1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. Falling Minis. Wks. i8ia 
II. 115 That sends to counties, borough-towns, his Crimps 
Alias his vote-seducing Pimps. *794 — Rami, for Oliver, 
ibid. igS Cupid's trusty crimp, By mouths of vulgar people 
christen'd pimp, c i860 Wraxall tr. R, Hondin xv, 207 
Nothing . . can shake off the grip of these skilful crimps 
[theatrical agents], 

*1* 3. An agent or contractor for unloading coal- 
ships; a broker. Ohs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crem, Crimp, one that under- 
takes for or agrees to unlade a whole ship of coals. 1754 
Strype Sioiu’s Sura. II. v. xiv. 319/1 Any Coal owner 
may emplw . . crimps or Factors, not being lightermen or 
buyers of Coals for sale. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 
IL 151 The Brokers of these Coals are called Crimps ; The 
VesseU they load their Ships with at Newcastle, Keels. 
1791 Huddesfoso Salmag. (1793) 109 Crimps, and coal- 
heavens. 

■|'4. To f>lay crimp see quots. Obs. 

1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, To play Crimp, to lay or 
bet on one side, and (by foul play) to let t'other win, having 
a share of it. R tat a Crimp, to run a Race or Horse-match 
. .knavishly, 1710 D'Ubfey Pills II. 53 Let Jades that 
are founder'd be bought, Let Jockeys play Crimp to msdee 
sport. Ibid. S4 Another makes Racing a Trade,, And 
many a Crimp Match has made, By bubbing another Man's 
Groom. 


5. Comb., as crimp-like, -mcctch (see 4 , quot. 1719 ). 
1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Roml.for Oliver yf]fs. II. 307 
Crim^-hke, for other regions, troops engaging. 

Cnmp, sb.^ [prob. f. Ceimp ».i] An obsolete 
game at cards. 

1639 B. JoNSON Magtt. Body 11. i. Let her. , Laugh and keep 
TODtipany at gleek or crimp. 1689 Shadwell Bury F. i. f. 
Gallantry, mix’d now and then with Ombre, Crimp, Comet, 
or lncertain. 1703 Eng. Ladfs Caiech. in J. Ashton Soc. 
Life Q. Amte 70 Lost five Guineas at Crimp. 1710 Addison 
Tat^r No, 250 F 9 To find them about Midnight at Crimp 
and Basset. 1867OUIDA C. Casile/Maine(.iQyg) 3 Regretted 
the loss of ten guineas at crimp. 

attrih. v]\7, Addison Sped. No. 457 F q The orivate 
Transactions of the Crimp Table. 

Crimp (krimp), sb^ [f. Ceimp o.I] 

1. pi. Crimped tresses : cf. ‘ curls ’. U.S. 

1883 Century Mag. XXV. jas/i The Shaker sisters don’t 
wear crimps. 1888 Chicago Advance 13 Dec., (Crimps that 
had ceased to be crimpy* 

t 2 . Phrase. To be in the crimps \ see quot. Ohs, 
ifflB Miegb French Diet. s. v., To be in the Crimps, or 
to he well set out in Clothes, Hre Hen part. 

Crimp G^rimp), a. [app. radically allied to 
CEiMPza ; perh. originally with the notion ‘yield- 
ing to pressure, easily compressed ' ; cf. however 
MHG. krimpf crooked, curved (Kluge), and 
Ceisp a, for the transition from ‘curled, curly, 
crimped ’ to ‘brittle, friable '. Cf. also Ceump «.] 
1. ‘Friable, brittle, easily crumbled, easily re- 
duced to powder’ (J.) ; crisp. 

1387 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1876) 28 So fresh, so 
sweete, so red, so crimp withall As man may say, Joe, 
Sammon here at call. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria (1729) J76 
They will keep^longer, and . . eat crimp, and well tasted. *708 
J. Philips Q/dent. (1727) 30 Now the Fowler, .with swift 
early steps Treads the crimp Earth. *723 Bradley Fam . 
Dut. s. V. Sallet, Slices of the whitened stems which being 
enrap and short are eaten with oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper. 
x8« 4 Qamerom Co/ytlsss Bey 12 Th© sr&ss w&s crunp 
and white with the hoar frost. 


b. crimp-meat. 

i6s6W. D.tr. Comenind Gate Lai. Uni. F365 Som things 
also beebroileth on a gridiron, orfriethoii a frying-pan, but 
if overmuch, they becom. crimp-meat. 

+ 2. Jig. ‘ Not consistent, not forcible : a low 
cant word’ (J.) Ohs. 

[But this alleged sense is founded only on the following 
passage, in which some edd. have scrimpy = ‘ scant, limited, 
very sparing', which seems a better reading.] 

1712 Arbuthnqt John Bull n. iv. The evidence is crimp ; 
the witnesses swear backwards and forwards, and contradict 
themselves. 

3. Said of hair, featbas, etc. : Crimped. 

1764 Anna Seward in Poet, Whs. (1810) 1 . p. cxv, A bag 
wtg, in crimp buckle, powdered white as the new shorn 
fleece. 1784 Nesu Spectator iii. 4/2 The head is adorned . . 
with crimp feathers. 

4. Comb., as crimp-frilled. 

x8ax Clare Vill. Miustr. 11 . 131 Crimp-irill’d daisy. 
Crimp (krimp), 7 >.i [Corresponds to MDu. 
crimpen intr., to contract or draw oneself together, 
to shrink, become wrinkled or shrivelled (with 
cold, etc.), with weak causal krempen, krinipen to 
draw together, shrivel up, wrinkle, Du. hrimpen to 
shrink, shrivel, diminish, E.Fris. hrimpen trans. 
and intr., to crook, wind, draw in or together, 
shrink, become tight, compressed, shorter, or less, 
Da. hrympe trans., to wrinkle, shrink (cloth), Sw. 
krympa to shrink, to sponge; OHG. chrimphan, 
MHG. krimpfen to draw oneself together con- 
vulsively. For ulterior eigrmology, see the note to 
Ceamp 5 ^. 1 - Not known in OE. ; the only ME. 
example found is that in the intr. sense i ; other- 
wise the verb belongs to the I 7 -J 9 th c., and may 
be the causal derivative.] 

1. intr. To be compressed, pinched or indented 
(as e.g. the body of insects). (In ppl. a. crimpingi) 
X398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xviir. i. (1495) 741 Beestys 
with crympynge bodyhaue sharpewytte and fclynge..ai 
bein and amptes that here and smei afene. 

+ 2. traats. To curl. (In pa. pple. crimped^ Obs. 
x^ Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX. 1x2 The Verge or Rime 
of the outward Ear seem'd to be crimp’d. X730-36 Bailey 
(folio), Crimpt, curled. 

3. To compress or pinch into minute parallel 
plaits or folds ; to frill. 

171a Aebuthnot John Bull m. i, Crimpt ribbons in her 
head-dress. 2838 Dickens O. T-wistxvt, To crimp the little 
fi'ill that bordei-ed his shirt-collar. 1848 Thackeray Bh. 
Snobs xxvii. The maid is crimping their - . ringlets with hot 
tongs. X839 Lewes Seaside Stud. 157 By crimping or 
dividing the edge of the cop, prehensile organs of less or 
greater length and power arising thereby. x86i Sala Dutch 
Piet, xix. 29s [She] thought far too much of crimping her 
tresses. 

b. To wrinkle or crumple minutely, to crisp the 
surface of. 

177a W. BAiLEY_i?Mcn Useful Machinesl.oa^'IholtaWo.n 
method of crimping crapes. Ibid. 1 . 230 A large specimen 
of cKtoe crimped and manufitetured exactly like the Italian. 
i8si Clarb^ Vill. Minstr. I. 209 The breeze, with feather- 
feet, Crimping o'er the waters sweet. 1883 E. Pennell- 
Elmrirst Creant. Leicestersh. 398 T^e crimping, woolly 
effect oi half a gale from the south-west. 

c. Techn. To make flutings in (a brass cartridge 
case), so as to turn the end inward and back upoa 
the wad, in order to confine the charge ; to cor- 
rugate. 

4. To cause (the flesh of fish) to contract and be- 
come^ firm by gashing or cutting it before rigor 
mortis sets in. 


1698 Leeuwenhoek in PhU. Trans. XX. 174 The Muscles 
of a Fish that has been dead for a good while, do not con- 
tract themselves when they are cut in Pieces, which we call 
Krimping. X743 Land. ^ Country Brew. iii. (ed. 2) 170 
The Cook cuts [a fresh Cod] into several small Pieces, in 
order, as they call it, to crimp it, by letting them lie in hard 
cold Spnng- Water about an Hour. 1789 G. Keate Pcleso 
Isl, 30a The grey mullet, which they crimped, and fre- 
qu^ly eat raw. 1804 A. Carlisle in PhU. Trans. XCV. 
23 The remarkable effects ol crimping fish by immersion in 
wator, after the usual signs of life nave disappeared. 1867 
J: FRANas. 4 «g/j«gi. (1880] 39 Small chub, .if crimped and 
fried dry, are by no means so bad. 


D. transf. To slash, to gash. 
x8ss Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) II. 359 Those who at- 
tempted resistance were crimped alive like fishes and left to 
gasp themselves to death in lingering torture. 1865 Lub- 
bock PreA. Twnw xiii. (1869) 435 Among the females.. the 
only ceremony of importance was scarring the back. Eyre 
indeed calls it tattooing, but ‘crimping’ would be, I think, 
a more correct expression. 

6 . Spec. To bend or mould into shape (leatbei 
for the uppers of boots, or for a saddle), 

1874 Knight Did, Mech. 648/1 The curved hat which 
supports the form upon which the leather is crimped. 

6 . ‘ To pinch and hold ; to seize’ (Webster). 

(No quotation ^ven or source named.) 

Crimp (kiimp), ®.2 [f. Cetmp j5 .1 ] To im- 
press (seamen or soldiers) ; to entrap, to decoy. 

i8ia Wellington in Gvxyf.Desp. IX, 233 Plundering corn 
and crimping- recruits.* X831 Carlyle -A riji:. (1857) fl. 326 
Clutching at him, to crimp him or impress him. 1867 Goldw. 
Smith Three Eng. F/rtftf««e»<i882)i87 The cruel folly which 
crimps a number of ignorant and inuocent peasants, dresses 
00“ them off to kill and be killed. 

*884 Ptdl Mall G. 26 Jan. a/z 'The Egyptian Government 
primped negroes in the streets of Cairo, fig. di’^Standaro 


Feb. II Why not create customers in the Queen’s dominions 
. .instead of trying . . to ci imp them in other countries ? 
Crimp (krimp), W .3 noftce-wd. [Partly echoic, 
but having associations with the primaiy sense of 
Ceimp ».i] To make a crisp sound, as in the 
compression of slightly frozen snow under the feel. 
1834 Gleig Countryi Curate II. xv. 267 A sound came upon 
me as of footsteps crimping through the snow. 

t Crimp, W .4 Obs. slang. =To ‘play crimp ’ : see 
Ceimp sb.'i 4. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete, He crimps it, he plays 
booty. A Cri7)tpi7tg Fellow, a sneaking Cur. So xyafi m 
New Cemt. Did. 

Crimpage (kri-mpedg). [f. Ceimp sb?- + -age.] 
A payment made to a crimp for his services. 

17S4 Strype Slaiu’s Surv. II. v. xiv. 319/1 Any coal 
owner may employ, .crimps or factors, .to dispose of their 
loadings and pay their crimpage or factorage. 1800 Col- 
QUHOUN Comm. Thames xvi. 528 The Captain pays them 
two guineas crimpage. xSig Maule & Selwyn Reports 
III. 484 Disbursements.. for crimpage to replace deserters 
during the repairs. 

Cximped (krimpt), ppl. a. Also crimpt. 
fl. Curled: see Ceimp 2. Obs. 

2. Compressed or folded into miniile parallel 
ridges or plaits, frilled. 

17x2 [see Crimp w.t 3]. 1792 MitistreliijgTilll. 172 Her 
crimpt lips relaxed to something like a smile. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav. France 38 Madame in a liigh crimped cap, x^o 
Tyndall Glac, i. xxi. 147 Many cells had also crimped 
borders. xSyx — Fragm. Sc, I1879) I, vii. 238 The edge 
of the cataract is crimped by indentations. x886 Sheldon 
tr. Flaubert’s SalamnM 44 Gold spangles glittered in the 
crimped hair. 

3. Of fish ; see Ceimp w.i 4 . 

2791 Huddesford Salmag. (1793) 145 Crimpt cod, and 
mutilated mackarel. 1798 Canning, etc. P^-ogress of Man 
28 in Atiii-Jaccbitt 19 Feb., Cools the crimpt cod. 1804 
A. Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCV. 23 The specific gravity 
of the crimped fish was greater than that of the dead fish. 

Crimper 1 (kri-mpoi). [f. Ceimp v^ + -ee 1.] 

1. One who crimps. 

18x9 Blnckiv. Mag, VI. 244 Crimpers of salmon. 

2. The name of several machines and instruments 
used in crimping. 

a. An apparatus consisting of a pair of fluted 
rollers, for crimping cloth or the like. b. A 
machine for bending wire in a sinuous form in pre- 
paration for the weaving of wire-cloth, c, A toilet 
instrument for crimping the hair, d. A machine 
for crimping leather on a curved board for the 
uppers of boots and shoes, e. An apparatus for 
bending or moulding leather into various shapes 
for saddles and harness, f. A small machine or 
apparatus used by cartridge-makers for ‘crimping’ 
brass cartridge-cases. 

i88z Greener 425 This maybe prevented by using 
an indented case, or closing in with a patent crimper 
specially made for these brass cases. 

Crimper 2 , [f. Ceimp v.^ + -ee i .] One who 
crimps (seamen) ; = Ceimp sb.^ a. 

x8^ Mom, Star 1 The river police, .engaged in de- 
fending ‘poor Jack ’ from the machinations of the crimpers. 
Crimping (kri-mpig), vbl. sb.'i- [f. Ceimp vf] 

1. The action of Ciuup v.i ; the product of this 
action ; a succession of small folds, frills or flutings. 

17 ^ Soffgv Codnme (Percy Soc.) 237 Ornament it well 
with gimpmg. Flounces, furbelows, and crimping. 1853 
Yfcm Gnemell Exp. xlii. (1856] 386 Presently..yousee a 
slight enmping, followed by a dotted . . appearance on the ice. 
x86s Lubbock Preh. Tinies iv, (1878) 104 The ‘ crimping ' 
along the edges. 2870 Spectator 13 Aug. 976 The beautiful 
conchoidal waves, crimpings, and ripple-work displayed on 
the surface of tools and weapons in Scandinavia. 

2. The causing of muscular contraction in fishes 
by dividing or gashing their flesh. 

T Crimp t/.i j;]. 1776 Hunter in Phil, Tracts. 

LXVL 41S note, Cutting fish into pieces while yet alive, 
in order to make them hard, usually known by the name of 
crimping._ 2805 A. Carlisle Ibid. XCV. 23 Many trans- 
verse sections of the muscles being made, and the fish im- 
mersed in cold water, the contractions called crimping take 
place. 1873 E._ Smith Foods iii Crimping should be per- 
formed immediately after the fish has been caught, and 
before the rigor mortis has set in. 

3. Comb., as cri)nping-iron, -machine, -pin, in- 
struments for crimping inlls, cap-borders, hair, etc, 

2858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, Crimpbig-iran, crimping-pin. 
*877 Feacock N. W. Line, Gloss,, Crinipittg-machine, 
an instrument with two indented rollers, in which heaters 
can be placed. .It is used for * crimping ’ women’s frills and 
cap-borders. 

Cri'mpiug, vbl. sb.^ [f. Ceimp w.s -t- -ing 1.] 
The decoying and confining of men, in order 
to force them into the army, navy, or merchant 
service t see Ceimp ri.i 2 . 

* 79 S Advertiser^ 26 Sept. 4/2 We are sorry to find 
that the infamous practice of Crimping is not yet put a stop 
to. "oKa Weekly Polit. Rev. 27 Dec. 946 Men, .who do not 
posses the necessary rasimlity for crimping. 2848 Macau- 
lay Htsl. Eng. I-_336 This demand was partly supplied by 
a ^stem of enmping and kidnapping at the princmal Eng- 
lish seaports, 

2. aitrib. and Comb., as in crimping system ; 
crimping-h.o'ose, a house constructed or used for 
crimping seamen or soldiers. 

* 7?5 Unit Advertiser 18 July 2/3 A false impression, .of 


CRINGE. 


CRIMPING. 

persons being kidnapped in a Crimping-house, 1828 Nevi 
Sailgr^s Mag-. 150 All the ramifications of the crimping sys- 
tem in London were then developed. 1858 Polson Law <S- 
L. 148 A mob assembled in Holborn, threatening to pull 
down a Crimping-house. 

Crrmping', ppl- [f. Chimp + -ing 2.] 

1 . Pincuecl: see Chimp ».i i. 

2 . That crimps or curls in minute creases. 

Cvi'm-pin.g, ppl. a:^ [f. Chimp w.2 + .ing2.] 

That impresses or entraps seamen, etc. 

1820 Southey Life qf Wesley II. 470 They were per- 
suaded, .by the crimping skipper to join the party. 1836 
Disraeli Leip Rwwyniede 105 Your fellow-countrymen 
whom your crimping Lordship inveigled into a participation 
in the civil wars of Spain. 

Hence Cri'mpiug'ly adv. 

1838 Tali' s Mag. V. ao6 , 1 hold it to have been wickedly, 
deceitfully, fraudulently, crimpingly, kidnappingly done. 

t Crimplef sb. Obs. [Cf. next, and Ceumple 
j^.] A crease, wrinkle, or fold ; a crinkle, 
c 1440 Promp. Pa-ru. 103 Crympylle or rympylle, ruga. 
Crimple, V. Also 5-6 crymple. [The early 
form crymple (if j/ is original) corresponds to Ger. 
dial, kriimpeln to crumple ; but crimple (with i) 
may be in its origin a dim. and iterative of Chimp 
w.t ; in later use crimple appears to be treated as a 
secondary form of crumple, expressing something 
finer and more attenuated ; cf. sip, sup, drip, drop, 
etc.; also crinkle, crunkle. (See note to Champ 

1 . intr. To be or become incurved, or drawn 
together ; hence to stand or walk lame from this 
or similar cause. Cf. Cripple. Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvzii. xxxix. (1495! 8oi 
The token thcrof is that the hynder membres crymplyth 
togyders and ben consLreyed. 1694 Land. Gaz. No. 3007/4 

i iost. .a thick black Nag. . stands crimpling on his near Leg 
_ ehind. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Crimpling, as to go crimpling, 
i. e, as if the feet were tender. 

2 . intr. and irons. To wrinkle, crinkle, curl. 
Now dial. 

c i4,to Promp. Para. 103 Crymplyn or rymplyn, mgo. 
2600 F. Walker Sp. Maitdeville xoa. The hair was so 
curled, that it crimplcd round like Ringes. 1676 Wiseman 
Surgery (J,), He passed the cautery through them, and 
accordingly crimplcd them up. i8ax Clare Vill. Minsir. 
I. 138 While the Hood's triumphing care Crinmled round 
its guarded home. x88x Leicester Gloss,, Crimple, to 
crumple, Co wrinkle. 

Crixnpled (kri-mpld), ppl. a. [f. Crimple v. 
+ -EPi.] Wrinkled, crinkled, curled; finely 
crumpled ; minutely wrinkled or creased. 

c 1410 Promp. Parv. 103 CryiMled, or rympled, mgains. 
X562 ToRNEu Herbal n. 36 a, Lyke vnto a lefe of_ the 
crymplcd lettuce, 1378 Lytb Dodoens in. Ixx. 411 Liuer- 
wort, .hauing wrinckled or crimplcd leaues layde one vpon 
another. x8^ Dana Zooph. (1848) 170 The under surface of 
the corallum is crimpled and striate. xB8a Garden 29 July 
85/3 Blossoms • . exquisitely fringed and crimpled at the 
margins. 

Cri'mpness; [f< Chimp a. -i- -ness.] The 
quality of being crimp ; friability. 

1699 Evelyn Acetaria (1729) 178 Some eat them [potatoes] 
with sugar together in the skin, which has a pleasant crimp- 
ness. 

Cximson (kri’mz’n), a. and sb. Forms: 5-6 
cremesiii(e, -yii(e, -ysyn, orimesin, -yne, 
orymysyn, -esyn, -asyii(e, cramoysixi, -en, 
-mysin, cremoysiu, (creuseyn), 6 cremosixi, 
crimison, -ozen, (chrymesyn), cremain, orym- 
sen, -oii(e, 6-7 crimosin(e, -ynCe, crymosen, 
-iii(e, orimain, (7 crimzon, -aone), < 5 - orim- 
Bon. [The 15th c. cremesin(e corresponds exactly 
to early Sp. cremesin (cited 1403-12), early It. 
cremesim and med.L. cremesmus, variants (by 
metathesis of r') of med.L. kermesmus, carmesi- 
71 US, It. ckermesino, carmesino, Sp. carmesin (i6lh 
c.), f. It, cliermisi, cremest, Sp. carmesi (cited 
1422), (a. Arab, qermazi, qirmazt'. see Cba- 
MOisy) + suffix -im, L. -vtvus ; see -inb. Thence 
our 1 6th c. variants. The corresponding 1 5-1 6th 
F. form was crainoisin (Litlrd), whence occasional 
Eng. cramoysine ; the disturbing influence of this 
probably appears also in cremosin, crimosin, crimi- 
son, crimson^ 

A. adj. 1 . The name of a colour ; of a deejD red 
somewhat inclining towards purple ; of the colour 
of an alkaline infusion of cotmineal. 

Historically, the colour obtained from the Kermes or 
Scarlet Grain insect, at first chiefiy used in dyeing line cloth 
and velvet (F. velours cramoisi), in connexion with which 
this shade of red was first distinguished in English. 

C1440 Partonope 5976 A mantel. .Of rede saten full good 
cremesyn. 1462 Mann, Househ. E^p. 149 A jaket off 
crymysyn clothe. 2317 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V, 86 My 
gowne of crymsen velwett. 134B Hall Chron.. 116 b, All 
appareled in Crimosyne clothe, 1349 Chaloner Erasmus 
on Folly Oivb, This cramoysen gowne. 1368 Turner 
Herbal iii. 16 It hath a cremesin color. 1377 B. Googb 
HeresbacKs Hnsb. ii. (1586) 67 Some of them glitter with a 
perfect crimson dye. 1379 Spenser SJieph. Cal. «• 130 
Dyed in Lilly white and Cremsin redde. ^ 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 224 Two Lanthorns . . the one a Crimsin, and the 
other an Azure. 1670-98 Lassels Vt>y. Hah I. 68 Velvet 
coats of crimosin colour, x86o Ruskin Mod. Paint, V, vii. 
i. § 8, iio Why .. are the most distant clouds crimsonesti 
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x866 Kingsley Hereiu. x. 186 She turned deadly pale and 
then crimson. 

2. fig. Often used with reference to blood ; san- 
guinary. 

a 1681 Sir G. Wharton Wks. (1683) 340 Why may not I 
some Crimson Lines leave out, Tosave my Ankles from the 
Prison-gout ? 1777 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune 19 Crim- 
son conquest glow’d where’er he trod. 187a Blackib 
Lays HighL 81 'Hie crimson crime, 'The basest in the hook 
of Time. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absolutely.) 

1. The colour or pigment. 

a 1400 Cov. Mysf. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 The most costyous 
cloth of creuseyn. 1494 Fabyan C/irnw. vii. 523 Cladde in 
one lyuerey of browne.. and ..in blewe and cremesyne. 
2309-10 Acts Hen. FIII.c. 24 Of the Colour ofCrymesvn 
or bleye. 2399 Shaks. Hen.^ V, v. iL 323 Ros’d ouer with 
the Virgin Crimson of Modestie. a 2692 Boyle On Colours 
(J;), Crimson seems to he little else than a very deep led 
with an eye of blue. 2792 Hamilton Berthollet's Eyeing 
II. II. in. V. 19s These salts., liave the property of changing 
the colour of .scarlet to crimson. 2826 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. ^ Art II. 537 For pale crimsons the quantity of 
cochineal is reduced. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxiv. 175 The 
western heaven glowed with crimson. 

f 2. Crimson cloth, Obs. 

24. . Epiph. in Tundale's Pis. 1 14 Was ther any velnetor 
crymysyn, 2490 Caxton Eneydosrem. 63 A sleue. .of fyne 
cremoysin alle drawen ouer wyth golde wyer. 2361 Daus 
tr. Bmlingeron Apoc, (1573) 144b, Not. .clothed in. .veluet, 
sattin, or damaske, or cnmosine ingiayned, but in sacke- 
cloth. 1393 Spenser Epitkal. 228 Like ciimsin dyde in 
grayne. x6xi Cotgr., Alchemtes, a graine wherewith 
Crimzons are dyed. 

C. Comb., as crimson-barred, -coloured, -dyed, 
-scarfied, -tipped, -warm adjs. ; also with colours, 
expressing blended shades, as crimson-carmine, 
-lake, -purple, -violet, etc. 

2398 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. 1. 1. (1641) 86/1 A crimsin- 
coloured juice. 1683 tr. Rrasmiis' MoHse Ene. 56 Those 
criuLson-died crimes. 2786 Burns Mountain Daisy, Wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flow'r. 2822 Byron Ch. Har. 11. 
Iviii, The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon. 2877 Black 
Given Past. xii. (1878} g8 The , . crimson-tipped bird’s-foot 
trefoil, 2882 Garden 24 June 435/3 Flaked with crimson- 
purple. 

Crimson (kri-mz’n), v. [f. Crimson a.] 

1. irons . To make crimson, impart a crimson 
colour to. 

x6oz Shaks. yul. C, m. i 206 Heere thy Hunters stand 
. , Crimson’d^ in thy Lethee, 1743-6 Shbnstone Ele^ xx. 
55 Stain'd with blood, and crimson'd o'er with crimes. 2768 
Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 20 May, My cheeks are 
crimsoned with the blush of indignation. 2877 A. B. 
Edwards Up Nile iy. loa A gorgeous sunset was crimson- 
ing the palms and pigeon-towers of Bedreshayn. 

2. intr. To become crimson ; esp. in blushing. 
2803 Southey Modoc in Art, xvii, See his cheek I How 

it hath crimson'd at the unworthy thought 1 2822-56 De 
Quincey Confess, Wks. V. 8g 'The ancient collegiate church 
. . beginning to crimson with the deep lustre of a cloudless 

J uly morning. 2862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs.Hallib. i. xv, 79 
ane’s pale face crimsoned at the idea of parting with it. 
Hence Ori’maoned, Cri'maoning ppl. adjs. 
2730-46 Thomson Autumn xogo The moon . . Shows her 
broad visage in the ‘crimsoned east, a 2853 Robertson 
Led, ii. (185B) 57 A crimsoned cheek. 2862 Mrs. Norton 
Lady La G. iv. 378 As the fresh bud a crimsoning beauty 
shows. 2879 R. H. Horne Orizaba in Poems ofi Places 247 
They mark the crimsoning sunrise tinge The clouds. 
Crrmsonish, a. nonce-wd. Somewhat crimson. 
2760 Mrs. Delany Life Sf Corr. (1868) III. 592 A rich 
crimsonish and purpleish curtmn. 

Crinal (krarn^), a. rare. [ad. L. crinal-is, f. 
crTn-is hair.] Of or pertaining to the hair. 

2656 in Blount G/ojmw 2859 R. F. Burton Cenfr, Afr. 
in yml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 317 The crinal line is low, and 
often encroaches upon the temples. _ 2876 — Gorilla L. I. 
204 A fashion of ciinal decoration quite new to me. 

Crina’ntliropy. nonce-wd. [f, Gr. Kplv-eiv to 
judge + &oQpo)itos man : after misanthropy.^ Judge- 
ment or criticism ofmen. Hence Crina'ntlixopist, 
one who judges mankind. 

x8gx £. A. Abbott Philomytjws 60 That critical attitude 
which I have called crinanthropy. Ibid,, Judging men and 
hating men, crinanthropy and misanthropy. Ibid. 61 For 
one misanthropist there are a thousand or ten thousand 
crinanthropists. 

Ori’nate, by-form of Cbinitb, haired, hairy. 

Cri'nated, fl!.=prec. 

2730-6 Bailey ^Uo), Crinated, having long Locks. 
Crinaied Roots (in Botany) such as shoot into the ground in 
many small fibres or hairs. 2773 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Orinatory, var. of Cbinitoby. 

Orinc- : see Chink-, 

Crinch. by-form of Cringe v. 

Crinch v,, dial. var. of Crunch. 

Crine (krain), sb. rare, [a. It. crim or ad. L. 
ertn-is hair ; cf. F. crin hair, horse-hair.] 

1. Hair, head of hair. Also attrib. 

26x4 Sylvester Du Bartas, Bethulids Rescue i. 160 
Priests, whose sacred Crine Felt never Razor. 2768 Bristol 
yml. Oct., Hose of Goatskyn, Crinepart outwards. 2863 
Athen. No. 1069. 119/3 Both crines look like ill-made wigs. 
2. Hawking. s=Cbinet a. 

2883 Salvin & Brodrick Falconry Brit. Isles Gloss. 150. 
Crine (krain), v. Sc. [app. a Gael, crlon to 
wither, f. ci^on dry, withered.] 

1. intr. To shrink, shrivel, contract from dryness. 
2302 Douglas Pal. Hon, iir. 845 All wycht but sycht of 


thy gret mycht aj’ crinis.^ 2724 Rahisay Evergreen, luterl. 
DroicJis xhi, I am crynit in for eild. 2818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxxix, ‘And mine balms hae been ciining too, mon.’ 
1849 Mrs. Carlylc Lett, II, 62 He had grown old like a 
golden pippin, merely crined, with the bloom upon him. 
Mod, Sc, 'JL'he meat (in stewing) has crined into very little, 
b, trails. 

_ 2847 Whistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1840) II. 165 The drouth 
it had krined up and slackened the screw. 2878 Dickinson 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Crine, to overdo in frying or roasting. 

’1'2. To sweat or clip (coin), Obs. rare—^. 

2313 Douglas yEneis vm. Prol, 97 Sum trachour crynis 
the cun3e, and kepis corn stakis. 

Hence Crined ppl. a., shrunken, shrivelled. 

2861 Ramsay Remin. and Ser. 121 A very little ‘ crined ' 
old man. 

Crined (kraind), a. Her. [f. Chine sb. + -bd 2 ,] 
Of a charge: Wearing hair; having the hair of 
head or mane tinctured differently from the body. 

2372 Bossewell Annorie 11. 46b, S. heareth Sable, a 
Sphinx d'aigent, crined, and penned d’Or. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry Hist.^ Pop. xlx. § 3 (ed. 3) 363 An unicorn arg., 
armed, _ unguled and ciined or. 

[Crinel : see List ofi Spurious Words."] 

t Crinet. Obs. [dim. of F. crin hair : see -bt.] 

1. A hair. 

157a Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587) 67 The heeies were 
not of gold But of some other metall fan-e^ more fine Wher 
ofech crinet seemed to behold Like glistering wyars. 

2. Hcewking. (pi.) 'The small hair-like feathers 
which grow about the cere of a hawk. (Also 
written ennites ; now called crines^ 

2486 Bk. Si. Albans Bj b, Ther be oon an hawke long 
smale hlake federis like heris abowte the sere & thos- 
same be calde Crinettis of y° hawke. x6to Guillim 
Heraldry iit. xx. (1660) 223. 2792 Osdaldiston Brit. 

Sportsman 130/1 Crinets or Crimtes, with falconers, small 
black feathers in hawks. 

3. ssCbiniehe. (Cf. CbanetI.) 

2586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 336 Vpon any sadle, crinet, 
bard, chapperon, cooperison or other indument. 

Cringe (krindg),zi. Also 3-5 orenge, creuoHe, 
6 orintoh, 7 crindge, cring, chriuge, (9 dial. 
crinoh). [Cringe (crintcli), first found in 16 th c., 
appears to be a phonetic modiBcation (with ordin- 
ary Eng. change of eng, enge, lo ing, inge, as in 
hinge, singe, wing ; see Clink ».2) of an earlier 
crenge, found with variant creitche early in I 3 lh c. 
Ct'enge, crenche, represent OE. *crincgean, *cr^n- 
cean [\—*krongjan, *krankjan), causal deriv. of 
the strong verb found in OE, wiffi the double form 
cringan, crincan to draw oneself together spas- 
modically, to contract or shrink together into a 
bent or crooked position : see Crank sb."^ Pii- 
marilythen crengen, crenchen was transitive, but 
already in 13 th c. we find ‘cringe with the neck ’.] 

tl. tram. To compress, draw together, or draw 
in (any part of the body) as in shrinking from pain 
or danger ; to contract, distort (the neck, face, etc.). 
Obs. 

2598 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. He can . .make a Spanish face 
with fauning cheere . . shake his head, and cringe his necke 
and side. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl, iii. xiii. zoo Whip him, 
Fellowes, Till like a Boy you see him crindge his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. (2630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Red Herring, They cringing in their necks, like rats, 
smothered in the hold, poorly replied. 

2. intr. a. To draw in or contract the muscles 
of the body involuntarily ; to shrink, b. To shrink 
in or away (as with fear) ; to cower. 

<2x225 St. Marker , 9 (MS. B.) [The dragon] bigon to 
crahten ant to crenge wi 5 swire \MS, R. crenchen mit 
swire]. <2x433 Holland Honlate 956 He crepillit, he 
crengit, he-carfullycryd. 1397 R. Lichfield Trimmit^ofi 
T, Naske (N.), What makes you sit downe so tenderly ? You 
crintch in your buttocks like old father Pater patrise. 2684 
Bunyan Pilgr, IL 69 The Boys that went before were glad 
to cringe buiind, for they were afraid of the Lions. 2719 
D'Urfev/’jVZt IV. 125 Wehave no twinge to make us cringe 
Or crinkle in the Hams. CX750 J. Nelson yml. (1836) 4 
The words made me cringe, and my flesh seemed to creep 
on my bones. 2847 Todd Cycl, Anat. III. 68/1 He was 
sensible . . of something ' cringing ’ in the lower part of the 
thigh. x86x G. F, Berkeley Sportsm, W. Prairies vii. loi 
The last two cows had to ' cringe ’ or tuck in their tails and 
haunches to avoid the ' catcher^. 

3. intr. To bend the body timorously or servilely ; 
to cower. Often applied derisively or depreciatively 
to bowing, with the implication of attendant ser- 
vility or cowardice. Const, to (a person). 

2373-97 [■‘iBe Cringing ppl, «.]. x6ax-3x Burton Anat. 
Mel. I. ii. III. XV. lag They cannot, .carve at Table, chringe 
and make congies. 2647 H. More Seng qf Soul 1. 1. Ixiii, 
Thus cring’d he toward th’ East. ezBio Beveridge Serm. 
(1729) 1 . 48 An (minion that to bow or cringe (as they pro- 
fanely call it) before Almighty God is superstition. 2833 
Lynch Self-Improv, v. 123 You should bow to most people, 
but cringe to nobody. 

4. Jig. To behave obsequiously or with mean 
submissiveness ; to show base or servile deference. 

ci6zo H. Anderson Law of Christ, Cringing to those 
that from all virtue run. 1660-72 Wood Lfe (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) I. 359 The most ready men to cring to and serve these 
times. 2833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 105 Their chief 
business . . had been to teach the people to cringe and the 
prince to domineer. 

5. irons, •j-a. To bow deferentially to (a person), 
b. To bow a person in or out with cringes. 
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x6oo W. M. Matt in Moone (1849) 17 Your tradesmen, 
which now cappe and cringe you. 1660 H. Mori: Mjfst. 
Godlutess V. xiv. 169 Cringing and courting .. not only 
Christ, but the blessed Virgin. _i8aa Byron Wemerui. 
441 Hence, and bow and cringe him here I 
C ring e (krind.5), sb. [f. Cbingb z».] 

1. A deferential, servile, or fewning obeisance. 
Often a hostile or derisive name for a bow. 

1597 zstPt, Return /r, Purnass. v. iii, That better doe 
rewards each scriveners pen. Each tapsters cringe,^ each 
rubbinge ostler. 1603 B. Jonsok Sejanvs 1. i, He is the 
now court God, and well applyed With sacrefice of Knees, 
of Crookes, and Cringe. 1624 Gataicer Transtibst 113 
Where are all those crossings and bendings, and cringes 
and turnings 7 1700 R. Pearson Naatnan Vind. 10 Nor 
could he hope, by a few external Cringes . . to expiate for 
his notorious neglect, S7Sx Johnson Rambler No. x8o r i 
The professors, .flocked round him with all the cringes of 
awkward complaisance. xSja Thackeray Esmondi. (1876) 
2 Performing cringes and congees like a court-chamberlain, 

2 . A cringing or obsequious act. ^ 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of God v. xxiv, Puffed up 
with . . the cringes of their subjects, xysi Johnson Ram~ 
bier No. 180 r 1st To purchase favour by cringes and com- 
pliance. 

Cringeling (kri-ndjliq). rare. [f. Cbingb v. 
-h-iiiNGT] A cringing creature. Also attrib. 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelaie tii. xxvi. sz6 Cringeling cock. 
1798 W. Taylor in Robberds Me>n. I. aig Their monu- 
ment [must] no twant’s cringeling rear, 1807 — A nu. Rev. 
V. 569 Among those ciingelings who have assisted sove- 
reigns to extend their power. 

Criuger (krind^si). [f. as prec. -h-EEl.] One 
who cringes ; an obsequious or servile creature. 

XS97 Return fr. Parnass. iv. j. X236 This ladye- 

munger, this meere rapier and dagger, this cringer. a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Skiamachiayi)^ (1711) 109 Cringers 
to crucifixes, approvers of purgatory. 1799 W Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XXIX. xoa Cringers to fortune, birth and 
power. 1839 Sala Tw. round Clock (i86z) 336 Ihe decora- 
tions that are shaied by footmen and backstairs cringers. 
Cringing (kri'nd^ig’l, vbl. sb. [-ING l.] 

1. The action of shrinking timorously, or of bow- 
ing or bending the body servilely ; servile or ob- 
sequious behaviour. Often applied contemptuously 
to bowing. 

1634 W. Tirwhvt tr, Baleads Lett. 248 A Country . , 
where all men grow crooked with extreajne cringeing. x66a 
Milton Free Comnau. 429 Among the perpetual bowings 
and cringings of an abject People. 1727 A. Hamilton 
Nerm Acc. £. l$td. I. xiU. 156 Making some decent Cring- 
ings towards the Tomb. I'fi'l T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 
Bay II. 214 His cringing to Randolph . . was a spot in his 
character.^ x847 L. Hunt yhr Honey (1848) 199 The 
studied cringing so conunon in Naples is rare here. 

2. Muscular contraction, shrinking, 

*7*7-S* Chambers Cyel. s. v. Amble, Though the amble 
be gained, it must be slow and unsightly ; because attended 
with a cringing in the hind-parts. 

Cri'nging, j>pl a. [f. as prec. + -inq 2.] That 
cringes, that shrinks or bends the body timorously 
or servilely ; that behaves with servile defeience. 
.*S7S G. Harvey Leiter.hk. (Camden) g8 His cringeinge 
side necke, eies glauncinge, flsnamy smirkinge. 1597 1st 
Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Prol,, Youe cringinge parasite. 
1680 Otway Orphan 1. i, A huiiiiig shining flatrring cring- 
ing Coward. 1746^ Hervey Medit. (1818) 209 In a state 
of abject and cringing dependence, x^ Freeman Norm. 

(1876) 111 . xiii. 297 He began in a tone of almost 
cringing loyalty. 

Cringingly (kri-ndgiqli), adv. [f. prec. -f -ly 2 .] 
In a cringing manner. 

1853 Fraser's Mag'. XLVIII. 329 ‘ My wife never was a 
rood walker,’ said Roberts, cringingly. x86i Trollope 
Barchesier T. 104 Nevertheless he was. .cringingly civil, 

Gri'llgill^neSS. [f. as prec. + -nbss.] Cring- 
ing quality, timid servility. 

1695 WJuther Preseru. Protest. Relig, Motive of Revol. 
22 With a flattering as well as a. mean Cringingness. xSax 
Blackm. Mag. IX. 308 There is. .less of pl^eian cringing- 
ness and adulation in his works. 

Ovinfle (kri-^gl). Also 7 creengle, 8 crengle, 
crencle. [app. of LG. origin ; cf. Ger. (ruostly 
LG- and MG.) kringel, MLG. and mod.LG. also 
krengel, dim. of krittg circle, ring. Cf. Icel. kringla 
disc, circle, orb. From the verbal stem bring- ; see 
Cbank sb.\ and cf. Cbinki,b.] 

1. Na/ut. A ring or eye of rope, containing a 
thimble, worked into the bolt-rope of a sail, for 
the attachment of a rope. 

xday Capt. Smith Seamati's Gram. v. 22 Creengles are 
little ropes spliced into the Bolt-ropes of all salles belonging 
to the maine and foremast, to which the bolings bridles are 
made fast. X762 Falconer Shipantr. it. 330 Rach earing to 
its cringle first they bend. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner's 
Chron. Pref, 13 Bimt-Lines, ropes fastened to cringles on 
the bottom of square sails, to draw them up to the yards. 
1867 %Wir&Sailer's Wordik, s.v.. Cringles would be made 
of the -strands of new holt-rope. 

"b. Also in rural use ; see quot. 

*783793 W. Marshall Norfolk Gloss., Cringle, a with or 
rope for fastening a gate. Hence 1847-78 in Halliwell. 

2. sCbinelb. dial. 


1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon. (18x3) 298 This plain, 
generally without creeks or cringles, and forms one compa 
and even surface. 1877 N.W. Line. Gloss, s.v. Crinkle, 
brook in Roxby parish, the course of which is very c 
cuitous, is called Cringlebeck [in ia-i3th c. Cringelbecl. 
Hence Crlmgle v. dial. 

1787-95 W. Marshall Norfolk Gloss., C««g* up, 
fasten with a cringle. See above. 


i* Cvinj^le-CVaiUgle, a., adv. and sb. Obs. exc. 
dial, [frequentative reduplication of Ceangle; 
cf. CbINKLE-CEANKIjE.] 

A. adj. Winding in and out, twisted, having 
twists and turns. Also advb. 

x6a6 Chapman Gentl. Usher Plays 1B73 I. 261 The husky 
groues.,With cringle-crangle homes doringalowd. 1781 
J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Cringle-crangle adv., 
rig-xag. 1889 Lonsdale Gloss., Cring'lcrang'l, zig-zag. 

B. sb. A zigzag ; a mass of twists and turns. 
16.. English Rogue 111 (N.\ I had prepared a deal of 

scribble or cringle crangle, and so fium thence began to take 
the height of her fortune. 1739 Poor Rohm (N.l, When 
Don Phoebus enters that cringle-crangle which the ntblers 
would have to be a pair of heavenly scales. 

Criugy (kri nd^i), a. rare. [f. Cbingb -f- -y.] 
Having the attribute of cringing. 

1880 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 321 An oily cringy voice in 
which there is a strong dash of insolence. 

Gribi-, stem of L. crinis hair ; used as comb, 
form in a number of formations (chiefly nonce- 
wds.) : Gxlnicultnxal a., of or pertaining to the 
growth or culture of hair. Crini'ferotis a., bear- 
ing hair. Crl'ulgrer (Omifk.), a genus of African 
and Asiatic birds allied to the Thrush, so called 
from the stiff bristly hairs or setae on their bills. 
Cxini'g'exons a., bearing or wearing hair, hairy. 
Cxini'paxous a., hair-producing. Cxini’voxous 
a., hair-devouring. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 550 Those criniferous 
appendages to the head worn by the bucks of that period. 

Blount Glossogr., Crinigerous, that hath or weareth 
hair. 1735 in Johnson. xSxq H. Busk Vesiriad in. 720 
Her front crinigerous, each hair a snake. 1798 Anti- 
yeuobin, Progr. Man 38 note. Bears’ grease or fat.. sup- 
posed to have a criniparous or hair-producing quality. x8^ 
Wheelwright tr- Aristopkemes II. 131 But worms crim- 
vorous have eat my crests. 

Crinid (kri'nid, krgi-). Zool. [f. Gr. Kflvov 
lily + -ID.] pL A family of the Crinoidea con- 
taining the typical crinoids with branching arms. 

x86a De.UK Mate. Geol. ii. z6i The Crinids closely resemble 
a Comatula. . a modern Crinid . . ancient Crinids orEncrinites. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. it. (1879) 299 Stemmed Echino- 
derms or Ciinoids may be divided into three families, viz. 
I, Crinids ; s. Cystids ; 3. Blastids. 

II Griui^re (krmigT). [F., f. crin (horse) hair ; 
corresp. to a L. type *£rindria. In i 6 th and 17 th c. 
anglicized as crinierl\ The part of the * bards ’ or 
protective covering of a war-horse which covered 
the ridge or back of the neck and the mane. 

13^ Barret Theor. Warres v. iL 141 His horse barded 
wiui a sufiicient Pectron, crinier. xdaa F. Markham Bk. 
War v. ii. § 4;The Horses head, necke, breast and buttocke 
barbed with Pectron, Trappings, Crinier, and Chieffront. 
*847-78 Halliwell, Cranei, small crinibre. 
t Oribi’tal, a. Obs. rare^. =CeinitB a., having 
hair : applied to a comet. 

1383 Stanyhurst Aeueis 11. (Arb.) 66 He the star crinit.'ii 
adoreth. 

Crinite (krai'noit), a. [ad. L. crmll-us hairy, 
f. crinis hair.] Hairy ; having a hairy or hair- 
like appendage; spec, in Bot, and ZooL having 
tufts of hairy growth on the surface. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xiv. xliv, How comate, crinite, caudate 
starres are framed I knew- 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. 
248 The Can& like to a blazing Starre Crinite, Greater ap- 
pear'd. 1832 Dana Crust, l 436 Flagellum of outer antennai 
more or less crinite, often long ciliate. 

Crinite (kri-nait, krai-), Geol. [f. Gr.«/«Vov 
lily -I- -MB.] A fossil crinoid ; an encrinite. 
Gri'bitory, a. rare. [£ L. crmtlus hairy + 
-OBT.] Of the nature of hair, hairy. 

X836 T. Hook G. Gurney II. 153 Away came every vestige 
of Its crinitory covering. 

Grinlc, sb. Also 6-7 krink(e. [f. Crink v., or 
directly from vb. stem crinc-an : see Crank sb.^ 

1. A twist, bend, or winding; a winding crevice, 
furrow, or channel. Cf. Cbank i. Now dial. 

1385 Golding Ovidts Met, vui, (1593) 186 A house with 
many nooks and krinkes. x6ra R. Holme A rmoury ii. rSB/r 
Gutters are the Sliilers, or Krinks, in the beam of a Stags 
horm x888 Shejteld^ Gloss., Crbik, a twist or bend. 

+ 2. Jig. An intricate turn or twist of thought or 
speech ; a tortuous shift or sleight. Obs. 

1365 Golding Or«Vfx Met. vil (1593) 176 The krinks of 
certaine prophesies surmounring fane above The reach of 
ancient wits to read. X383 — Calvm on Deut. xv. 89 Such 
a crink was practised against mee. 2387 — De Moniny 
XX. 313 To take away the doubts, and to auoyde the krinks 
inuented anew by certaine Libertines. 

3. dial. (See quots.) 

Berksh. Gloss. s.v. Cranks, A person is said to be full 
of ennks and cranks ’ when generally complaining of ill 
health. [1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Crinh-crank words are long 
words, .not properly understood.] 

Crin^ (kriqk), zi.i Also 6 krink. [possibly 
a survival of OE. crincan to contract or draw 
oneself together in a bent form (see Cbank 
but more prob. repr. an earlier *crenh '.—krankjan, 
causal deiiv. of ennean. In mod. nse, however, 
perh. formed anew from crinklel\ Hence Cri'nk- 
ing vbl. sb. oxAppl. a. 

1. trans. To head or twist ; to form into furrows 
or wrinkles; to crinkle, dial. 


1821 Clare Vill. Minsir. II. 93 As the wakening wind. . 
o’er the water crlnk’d the curdled wave. x888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Cnnk, to twist, or wrench painfully. ‘ I’ve clinked 
my neck.’. .When a man bends a piece of iron by hammering 
it he is said to crink it. 

f 2. intr. (Jig.) To use tortuous shifts or sleights. 
1383 Golding Calvin on Deut. xxxix. 231 If wee_ vse any 
craftinesse or krinking. /bid. 234 He which thinketh to 
further htmselfe by his crinking, pilling and deceyuing. 

Grink, [Echoic : cf, creak, crick, crinkle, 
etc.] intr. To make a sound in which cricking 
and chinking blend. Hence Orimking ppl. a. 

x86o Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 174 The noisy cicadas that. . 
make the woods ling with their pertinacious crinking. /bid. 
(ed. 7) ros Those crinking merry-voiced denizens of our 
summer-flelds. 

Grinkle (kri'qk’l), sb. [prob. f. Crinkle v., 
but the sb. may be the earlier : cf. Du. and LG. 
krinkel curve, flexure, crookedness, curvature, dim. 
of kring, brink circle, etc.] 

1. A twist, winding, or sinuosity ; a wrinkle or 
corrugation, as in a rumpled or rippling surface. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 50 The vnflattered pictureqf 
Fedantisme, that hath no one smile or crinkle moi e than it 
should. xspB Florid, Tortuoso, crooked, winding, full of 
crinkles ana crankles. xdzx-Sx Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. 
iv. 17 llionthe third [gut], which consists of manycrinckle& 
x768^4 Tucker la Nat. (1832) I. 363 The crinkles in this 
glass making objects appear double. 1S71 Miss Braddoh 
Levels xvi. X28 To blow the crinkles out of their luxuriant 
hair. xWs Runciman Skivers a His oilskins, .poured mul- 
titudinous streams from all their crinkles, 
f 2. A ring or circle. Obs. rare~K (Cf. Cringle.) 
tjo3 Art’s /mprov, 1 . 19 Of the Crincles or Rings which 
ate seen at the end of Trees when Saw'd off. 

Grillkle (kri’gkT), V. Also 4 or-, krenkle, 
or-, krynkle, 6 crenolo. [Frequentative deiivalive 
from stem of OE. crincan ; see Crank sb.'^, and cf. 
Cranklb. As the ME. form is sometimes crenkle 
(see Crinkled), the type seems to he *cranhil-, 
whence *crenclian.'] 

I. 1. intr. To form numerous short twists or 
turns; to wind or twist in its course; to contract 
surface wrinkles or lipples ; to wrinkle or shrink up, 

c 1383, a 1529 [see Ckinkled]. X377, x6ax^ [.see Crinkling 
vbl. sb.,ppl. A.]. axtvoBoyif HfhM^/nxxviii. in Child 
^ Sc. Pop. Ball. (r884j II. 273/t Vpp att her great toe, itC 
[the mantle] began to crinkle and crowt. 2864 Mrs. Gattv 
Parables fr. Nat. 4 th Ser, la The last leave.s. .had crinkled 
up and turned blown. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. II, 132 It [a .stream] seemed to ripple and crinkle. 
2876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Crinkle, to bend tortuously. Of 
a twisting pathway, it will be said ; ‘ It crinkles round, 
but goes straight at after'. [In Dial. Glos.saries of Cheshire, 
Lhuoltish.j Leicestersh,, etc. = 'to wrinkle, crumple, 
shrink, shrivel up ’.] 

2. To bend shrinkingly or obsequiously with the 
legs or body ; to ciingc. Obs. exc. dial. 

1633 Shirley Bird in Cage 11. i. The other signor crinkles 
in the hams, us he were studying new postures against his 
turn comes to salute me. 1633 Ford 'Tis Pity i. ii, 1 like 
him the worse, he crinkles so much in the hams. 27x5 [see 
Cringe v. 2]. 1823 Brockett Gloss. N. Country // ords. 
Crinkle, to wrinkle, to bend under a load. 2875 Lane. 
Gloss., Criukle, to bend under a weight. 

b. Jig. To turn aside, to shiink or recede from 
one's purpose. Obs. exc. dial. 

x6io B. JoNsoN Alch. iii. v, He that hath pleas'd her 
Grace Thus farre, shall not now crinckie for a little, 2703 
Thoresdy LffA to Ray, Crinkle, to crouch ; to yield sneak- 
ingly. 2782 J, Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Crinckie, to 
recede, or fall off from a promise or purpose, 2873 Swale- 
dale Gloss., Crinkle, to recede from an avowed resolution or 
the performance of a promise. 

S. trans. To twist or bend (anything) to and fro, 
or in and ont ; to wrinkle, crumple; to crimp (the 
hair). (See also Crinkled^//, a.) 

a iBas Forby Voc. E. Anglia^ Critik/e, Crunkle, to 
wrinkle, twist, plait, or rumple irregularly, 2856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur, Leigh viii. (1837) 338 The flames through 
all the casements puling forth. Like red-hot devils crinkled 
into snakes. 2872 Miss Braddon Levels xvi. 228 Miss 
Granger was too perfect a being to crinkle her hair. x888 
Berksh. Gloss., Crinkle, to crease; to rumple. 

II. 4. intr. To emit sharp thin ringing sounds ; 
to move with these sounds. [Cf. Chink &.®] 

2836, etc. [see Crinkling ppt. a, II]. 2878 R, W. Gilder 
Poet ^ M. 19 Small brook.s crinkle o’er stock and stone. 
Hence Cxi’nkled/^/. a. 

c 2383 Chaucer L. G. W. 2012 A riadne. And for the hous is 
krynkeled [v.rr. crenkled, ycrynklid, ykrenkled] two and 
fro And hath so queynte weyis for to go. a 2329 Skcltun 
El. Rumminge 27 Her face all howsy Comely crynklyd 
Woundersly wrynkled. 2612 Barry Ram-Alley is. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley X. 339 An old crazed man. .With little legs 
and crinkled thighs. 2830 L. Hunt Autabiog. II. x. 30 His 
hat.. looking sadly crinkled and old. x86a Macut. Mag. 
Apr. 30 The arumfs]. - rigid spike and crinkled leaves. 

Cri'nkle-cra’ulde, dt., a. and adv. Chiefly 
dial. [Frequentative reduplication of Cbahkle: 
cf. Cbihqlb-obanglb.] 

A. sb, A -winding in and out, a zigzag, sinuosity. 

1398 Florio, Simtoso, .that is full of creekes, bosemes, or 

crinkle-crankles. 2620 Thomas LaA. Diet., Sinuosus. , that 
hath many turnings, .full of crinckie cranckles. 

B. adj, and adv. (Twisting) in and out, zig-zag. 

2840 Spurdens Svppl. Vac. E. Anglia, Crincle-crancle 

adv., like a corkscrew. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Crinkle- 
crattkle, Crinklety-cranklety, adv., zig-zag. 2881 Leicester- 
sh. Gloss., Crittkle-crankle adj. and adv., zig-zag ; sinuous. 
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Hence Crinkle-cxankled ppl, a. f Cxiuoledum 
and cxaucledutn, tortuously. 

1858 Motley Corr. 4 July, With a wonderful profusion of 
gilt flaxen crinkle-crankled hair. i66o H. Peters in Bp. 
Kennett Register 35 Tliis was still the Lord’s right way 
who led His people crincledum and crancledum. 
t Crinklepouch. Ohs. slang. A sixpence. 

»S 93 Bacchus Bounite in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 270 With 
the expence of an odde Crinclepouch, wash youiselues 
within and without. 

Crinkling (kri-gkliq), vbl. sb. [-INQl.] 

I. The action of the verb CniNictiE ; twisting to 
and fro ; wrinkling, crumpling, etc. Also concr. 

1S77 Harrison Desc. Britahie i. xiv. in Holiushed, The 
Wyuer . . no riuer in England . . fetcheth more or halfe so 
many windlesses and crinklings. 1602 2«rf Pf. Remnt fr. 
Par/tass. in. iv. fArb.) 46 The cuiious crinkling of a sflke 
stocking. 1709 W. King A rt of Cookery 138 Who cai es for 
all the crinkling of the pye ? 1801 Daily Nmus 20 May 3/r 
Much of the crupon is crinkled like the surface of cream. . 
'Sometimes this ci inkling luns in stripes. 

II. The emitting of sharp thin sounds. 
xZSoyihRe^. To^oe. Surv. Adirondack Region 157 The 
sharp ‘crinkling' of the runners of the large hand-sleds. 
Gri'ukling, a. [f. as prec. + -inq ^.] 

I. That crinkles ; see Cbinkle a. I. 

1S77 Harrison Desc, Brit. i. xv. Manifold Water, so called 
bicause of the sundrie crinckliug rills that it receiueth. 
z6az Molle Catnerar. Liv. Libr. iv. ii. 227 Running with 
a crinkeling course as far as Lions. 1648 Jos. Beaumont 
Psyche jx, xxx. (R.), Her legs are two faint crinkling props. 

II. Emitting sharp thin sounds. 

xSgS Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. Poems VI. tgr All 
the rooms Were full of ci inkling silks. z86s Miss Mulock 
Christian’s Mistake 69 As she stepped with her light, firm 
tread across the crinkling snow. z8^ Webb Goethes Faust 
111. viii. 168 With the ci inkling sand the floor to strow. 

Cri'nkllng, crlnchlmg, sb. dial. [f. CBiuon 
»., or Ciirmc v. + -I/Ing.] 
a 1825 Fokuy Pbc. E. A ngiia, Crinchliug, a small apple. 
x88z Suji^l. Ox/ordsh. Gloss., Crinklin', a small wrinkled 
apple. 

Crinkly (kri’gkli), a. [f. Cmnele sb. + -y.] 
Full of crinkles:. 

x866 Lowell P/W02OP. Poems 1890 II. 21a His veins 'ould 
run AH crinkly like curled miSple. 1882 Miss Braddon 
Mni. Royal II. viii. 159 Unfolding crinkly green leaves. 

So Crlukly-craMkly. 

X89X Atkinson Last of Giant-Killers 8 In the rough, 
crumpled, crinkly-crankfy part. 

+ Crinktuii, crincum, Obs. slang. Also 7 
OTinkom, 8 orinokam. Also Ghinoome, q.v. In 
pi. A name for the venereal disease. 

xfixS Hornby Sco. Dronk.^ (i 8 S 9 ) 13 Some will haue his 
nose most rich be.spread With pearles and crinkoms mixt 
with crimson red. a zyoo B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Crinkwns. 
the French Pox. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxi. (1737) 
9fi._ X7xg D’Urtey Pills I. 147 The Old Queen has got the 
Crincums, 

Cri'nkam-cra’xikam, sb. (a.) Also crin- 
cum-oranoum. A word api)lied playfully to any- 
thing full of twists and turns, or intricately or fanci- 
fully elaborated. Cf. ^m-crack, knick-knack. 

In first quot app. a meaningless euphemism (cf. piec.). In 
quob 1761 — Crinkle-cranicle. 

[x6.. Old Ritne in Blount Law Diet. 1670 s.v. Free- 
bench, Here I am.. Like a Whore as I am. And for my 
Crincum Crancum Have lost my Binknm Boftknnt,} 1761 
CoLMAN & Garrick Cland, Marriage i\. ii. (L.) Here's none 
of your straight lines here— but all taste — zigzag — crinkum- 
crankum— in and out. xyjrg Miss EuRNEYA'z'<rA»«(i794) I. 
X05 We shall see some crinkum-crankum or other for our 
money. 1793 Burns Lei, to Thomson Aug., That crinkum- 
crankum tune, ‘Robin Adair'. X840 Hood the Rhine 
i03 All sorts of engine-turning, and filagree-work and 
crmkum-crankum. X864 Sat. Rev. xo Dec. 731/a Those 
scientific crinkum-crankum hives, from which bees with 
dilliculty get out, and with more difficulty get in. 
Crinoid (krimoid, krai-), a. (sb.) Zool. [ad. 
Gr. Kpivoeibfis lily-like. As a sb. the latinized 
plural forms crinoidea, crinoida are used in Zool.] 
A. adj. Lily-shaped ; applied to an order (chiefly 
fossil) of echinoderms, having a calyx-like body, 
stalked and rooted. B. sb, A member of this order. 

X836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 109/2 Some are fixed, as the 
crinoid echinoderma. X847 Ansted Anc, World ni, 26 
Animals, .called Crinoids. 1871 Hautwig iTkWwv. W, ii. 
17 The Crinoids, or Sea-lilies, now almost entirely extinct. 
Hence Crlnoi’dal a., of or pertaining to the 
Crinoida or Crdnoidea^ an order of Echinoder- 
mata. Cxinol'deon, a member of the Crinoidea. 

X849 Dana Geol ix. (1830) 404 The rarity of Crinoidal re- 
main.s. X882 Geikie Text Bk, Geol. ii. ir. yi. 168 Cristoidal 
(Encrinite') Limestone, a rock composed in great part of 
crystalline joints of encrinites. 183s Kirby Kab. ^ lust. 
Anim, II, xiii. ix Lamarck has placed the Crinoideans. .in 
the same order with his Floating Polypes. x8si Richard- 
son Geol. 227 The most perfect type of crinoidean. 

Crinolette (krin^le’t). [dim. f. CEiiroLiirE :] 
A sort of bustle or contrivance for distending the 
back of a woman’s skirt. 

j88x World, 27 July 15/1 The crinoline projected hideously 
at the side, wheieas the crinolette will only stick out at the 
back. 1883 Times x Jan. 4/2 Why has the crinolette, 
making such grotesque protuberances, been allowed to 
thrust Itself into the fashions of 1883? 

Hence Crinole'tted a. 

Z883 Pall Mall G. 15 June 4 They will not give up corsets 
and crinoletted skirts. 
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Crinoline flcri'nalzn, -^in). [a. mod.F. critio- 
line, f. L. ertnis hair, in sense of F. crin horse-hair 
-h Itnum thread, a manufacturer’s name intended 
to express its composition with warp of thread and 
woof of horse-hair.] 

1 . A stiff fabric made of horse-hair and cotton or 
linen thread, formerly used for skirts (see a), and 
still for lining, etc. (For the latter purpose the 
name is also applied to imitations made of stiffened 
muslin, etc.) 

xS^o Wo) Id of Fashion Aug. 180 The new stuff called 
crinoline', it was at first announced as a material for shoes 
and bottines only, then for bonnets ; now it is offered for 
dre-sses. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxv. Crinoline or its 
substitutes is not au expensive luxury. 

b. This material or its substitutes (e-g. whale- 
bone or iron hoops) as used to expand a petti- 
coat : see next. 

1848 Thackeray Bk, Snobs xxxii, I saw them to-day, with- 
out any ciinoline, pulling the garden-ioller. 1839 All Year 
Rowtdl^Q, 33, x6x We hear., of a woman in crinoline being 
blown off a narrow ledge into the water. i88g Kath. 
O’Meara Madame Mold ii. 117 A short skirt, guiltless of 
the faintest suspicion of crinoline. Ik 

2 . A stiff petticoat made of this stuff, worn under 
the skirt of a woman’s dress in order to support or 
distend it ; hence, a petticoat lined with, or con- 
sisting of, a fraraewoik of whalebone, steel hoops, 
etc., worn for the same purpose ; a hoop-petticoat. 

Z83X Punch’s Almanac 9 Mis. H. came out this morning 
in her crinoline, as if she was not big enough already! 
1869 Trollope He Knew vii. (1878) 38 In the days of crino- 
lines she had protested that she had never worn one. 

3 . transf. a. A contrivance worn by diveis. 

1870 htsir. Mil. Engi/teeriug I. 331 The crinoline shoujd 

be used in deep water.. it is placedround the bodyand tied in 
front of the stomach, .it. .enables him to breathe more freely. 

b. A netting fitted round war-ships as a defence 
against torpedoes. Chiefly attrib. 

1874 Times 23 Feb. in Urds Diet. Arts (1B73I II. 207 A 
strong ciinoline framework of booms and spars built up 
round her. 1883 Times 30 Apr. 10/6 Her crinoline defences 
against torpedoes. x8^ Pedl Mall G. 5 July 5/1 When 
the Ligb torpedo is drawn up against the ciinoline of an 
ironclad it impinges upon it and is then drawn under the 
crinoline by the wire. 

4 . alirtb., as crinoline cloth, hat (made of cotton 
braid, and then stiffened like straw^ steel, wire. 

X848 Thackeray Van. F. ml iii. 38 Crinoline-petticoats. 
x8so HarpeVs Mag. I. X44 Crinoline hats of open pattern 
. .are worn to the opera. x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. viii. (ed. 
3) 78 Fifty tons of crinoline wire were turned out weekly 
from factories. 1882 Worcester Exhib. Catal, iii. 54 Horse- 
hair crinoline cloth. x8gx Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 A 
wide-hiimmed pale-grey crinoline straw hat. 

Hence Cri'nolixie o., to stiffen or provide with 
crinoline. Cri'xioUned ppl. a., wearing crinoline 
or a distended petticoat 

1835 De Quincey in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xviii. xxx 
But afterwards.. he buckramed or crinolined his graceful 
sketch with au elaborate machinery of gnomes and sylphs. 
x8$2 T. a. Trollops Marietta I. xi. 210 Crinolined lady. 
Crinosity (krainp'siti). rare. [f. L. type *crf«o- 
sitds, f. *cr%nosus hairy, £ ennis hair,] Hairiness. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Crmosity, hairiness. X730-6 in 
Bailey (folio). 1753 in Johnson. 1823 Nam Monthly Mag, 
XIlI. 424 None of the an(nents,a5l see. Laid claim to our 
crinosity. 1832 L. Hunt SirR. Esher (1850) 93 The royal 
crinosity was naturally a deep black. 

So Crino'Sfl a., having much or long hair. 

X730-6 in Bailey (folio); whence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

Crio- = Gr. Kpio-, comb, form of npibs ram : in 
some technical terms, as Cxioce'phaJoTis a. [Gr. 

head], having a ram’s head (said e.g, of a 
sphinx). Crio'cerate a. [Gr. xipas horn], akin to 
the genus Crioceras of fossil cephalopods, having 
the whorls discrete, so as to resemble a ram’s horn. 
Crioce'ratite, a fossil of the genus Crioceras, a 
ram’s-horn ammonite. Cxiocerati'tio a,, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a crioceratite. Crl’o- 
spbiuz, a sphinx having a ram’s head, one of the 
three types of the Egyptian sphinx, 

1832 G. Long Egypt. Antig, 1 . x. 213 A row of crio- 
sphinxes .. with a ram’s head and lion’s body. *847 
Ansted Anc, World x. 244 The shell called Crioceratite . 
corresponds with the Ammonite, much as the Spirula 
corresponds with the Nautilus. 

Orion, Criour, obs. ff. Cbayon, Cbiee. 

II Crx'OUS, d. Obs. [ME. and AF. crious=‘OY. 
crieus, f. 0 ier to Cey ; see -ous.] Clamorous. 

1382 WvcLir Prov. ix. 13 A fool womman and crious 
[1388 full of cry ; L. clamosaj- 
Orip, obs. var. of Scrip, 

*1“ Crippid, ppl. a. Obs. Perh. var, of Ceimped 
= piuched, squeezed. 

1382 Wyclif Lev, xxii. 24 AI beeste . . with al to-broken 
or crippid or kitt . . ballokes [L. coniritis vel tusis vet 
sectis. .testiculis], 

Crippin, var. of Cebspinb. 

Cripple (kri'p’l), sb. and a. Forms: i crypel, 
3-4 erupeUxx), 4 oruppel, crepil, -ul, 4-5 eripel, 
-il, 4-7 orepel, 5 orypylle, crebull, 5-6 crepell, 
-ill, -yl(le, 6 orippil, oirople, orepple, -ell, 
6-7 oreeple, oreple, criple, 7 oreaple. 7" 
oripple, [OE. ciypel (known only in Lindisf. 


Gosp.)=sOFris. hreppel, MDu. cropel, crepel, Du. 
hreiipel ; MLG. krdpel, krepel, LG. krbpel ; MHG, 
knippel, kriipel, MG. iithc. crupel (from LG.), 
Ger. kruppel, dial, krippel ; ON. Aryppill, Norw. 
krypel', all:— OTeut. *krupilo-, i. kriip- ablaut 
stem of kriupan to Cebep ; either in the sense of 
one who can only creep, or perhaps rather in that 
of one who is, in Scottish phrase, 'emppen together’, 
i. e. contracted in body and limbs.] 

A. sb. 1 . One who is* disabled (either from 
biith, or by accident or injury) from the use of his 
limbs ; a lame person. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke v. 24 CuoeS Smm cryple. .ails. 
^1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 31/137 Tweie crupeles Jiatin heore 
limes al fur-crokede were, c X374 Chaucer Treylus iv. 1458 
It is ful hard to halten unespied Bifor a ciepul, for he kan 
the craft. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cci. 182 God hath 
yeuen therto to crepels hir goyng ancTto croked hir hondes. 
1386 A. D/lY Eftg. Secreia^ n. (1625) 22 Of ancient time it 
hath often been said, that it is ill halting before a Creple, 
x6ix Bible Acts xiv. 8 A creeple fiom his mothers womhe. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. II. Introd. 229 These strings, .will such 
Musick make, They’l make a Cripple dance. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) 93 One who was quitea Crmple, having 
no strength left either in his Leg, Thigh, or Loins. 1863 
Trollobd Belton Est. xiii, 142 A poor cripple, unable to 
walk beyond the limits of her own garden. 

2 . techn. a. = Cripple-gap (see 5), where app. 
cripple = ‘ creeping b. A temporary staging used 
in cleaning or painting windows ; cf. Ceadee. 

1648 A. Byre Diary (Surtees) 106 He opened a cripple and 
putt his shee]pe on to the New field. 18S7 JEven, News 11 
May 3/6 The jury, .recommended the use of ladders, or of 
the recognised machine known as a ‘ cripple *. 

3 . U.S. (local.) a. A dense thicket in swampy 
or low-lying ground, b. A lumberman’s term for 
a roclcy shallow in a stream. 

X703 in Corr. Penn. 4- Logan 1 . 234 About 300 acres, too 
upland, the rest swamp and cripple that high tides flow 
over. 

4 . slang. A sixpence. Cf. Bendbe 6 . 

1783 Grose Diet, Vulgar Tongue, Cripple, six pence, 
that piece being commonly much bent and distorted. 1883 
Househ. Words 20 June 153 (Farmer) The sixpence., is 
called a bandy, a ‘bender', a cripple. 

5 . Comb., as cripple-lame adj. ; cripple-gap, 
-hole (dial.), see quot. and cf. 2 a; cripple- 
stopper (colloql), a small gun for killing wounded 
birds in wild-fowl shooting. 

iSp3 Markham Sir R. Grinvile lix, Dismembred bodies 
perish ciipple-lame. 1847-78 Halliwdll, Cripple-gap, a 
hole left in walls for sheep to pass through. North. Also 
called a cripple-hole, x88x Greener Gun 553 Armed with a 
big shoulder-gun and a ‘ciippIe-stopper*. x 9 B 6 Pall Mall G. 
24 Aug. 4/2 The Crane gun . . being used with ball and slugs 
for. .cripple-stopping. 

B. adj. Disabled from the use of one’s limbs ; 
lame, Obs, or dial., exc. in attrib, use of piec. 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 33 Beo he cangun oSer crupel. a 1300 
Cursor M, 22829 (Gott.) Ani man., crepil or cioked. 1333 
Coverdale Matt, xviii. 8 It is better for y^ to entre in vnto 
life lame or crepell. 1599 Shaks. Hai. V, iv. Frol. 20 And 
chide the creeple tardy-gated Night, Who. .doth limpe So 
tediously away. ai649DRUMM. of Hawth. Poems whs,. 
(1711} 56 That criple folk walk not upright, c x86o Whittier 
Hill-top viii. My poor sick wife, and cripple boy. 

Cripple (kri'p’l), V. [f. Ceipple sb. Cf. Ger. 
kriippem, trans. and intr. in senses 1 and 3.] 

1 . trans. To deprive (wholly or partly) of the use 
of one’s limbs ; to lame, disable, make a cripple of. 

a X300 [see Crippled]. X607 Shaks. Timon iv. i. 24 Thou 
cold Sciatica, Cripple our Senators, that their limbesmay halt 
As lamely as their Manners 1 xypx Huddesford Salmag. 
(1793) 119 Falling in his di unken fits, Crippled his Nose. 
X859 Kingsley Misc. (1860) 11 . 326 Sailors., crippled by 
scurvy or Tropic fevers. 

2 . transf. and fig. To disable, impair: a. the 
action or effectiveness of material objects, mechani- 
cal contrivances, etc. 

1694 Smith & Walford Acc, Sea, Late Voy. i. (17x1)73 
The Grass and Trees are much weather-beaten, worn away, 
and crippled, xyas W. Halfpenny Sound Building 22 So, 
that the Mason., shall twin their Arches thereon without 
crippling them. x8o5 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. VII. 153 
ftate. The lower masts, yards and bowsprit all crippled. zSyz 
Macduff Mem, if Patmos xviii, 247 No sickness, .crippling 
the warrior on the very eve of conquest. 

b. a person in his resources, means, efforts, etc., 
or immaterial things, as trade, schemes, strength, 
operations, etc. 

x7oa C. Mather Magti. Chr. iii. iii. Introd. (1832) 331 
To creeple all the learned, godly, painful ministers of the 
nation, xysi Johnson Rambler No. 173 t x The mind . .is 
crippled, .by perpetual application to the same set of ideas. 
aiSog J. Palmer Lihe Master Like Man (i8xi) 11. 36 He 
was . . crippled of present means. X836 Froude tlist. Eng. 
(1838) 1 . iv. 289 The nobility, crippled by the wais of the 
Roses. x88o L. Olipuant Lastd of Gilead x. 304 The trade 
. is crippled by the difficulty of transport. 

3 . intr. To move or walk lamely ; to hobble. 
(Now chiefly Sc.) 

cxxzo Bestiary 130 He crepeS cripelande forth. aX433 
Holland Houlaie 936 He crepillit, he crengit, he car- 
fully cryd, X649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II j cclxxix, 
The King (who cieepled till he came before This Shrine) 
waUces vpright now. i8a8 Scott F, M, Perth viii, Her 
discomfited master, .was crippling towards him, his clothes 
much soiled with his fall. 1878 W. C. Smith Hilda (1879) 
239 The wounded.. cripple through the street. 
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Crippled (krrp’ld), fipl. a, [f. prec. + -Er).] 
Deprived of the use of one’s limbs ; lame, disabled. \ 
also traitsf. and Jig. : see the verb. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19048 (Cott.) par sagh pai lij, A man 
was criplid in pe parlesi. iggi Pekcivali. Sp. Diet., Con- 
treefto, weake, cripled. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Seh. 173 
It has no crutches to lean its crippled burden on. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P., Somerotie, If blank verse he not tumid 
and gorgeous, it is crippled prose. i8io Rowley in Naval 
Ckton. XXV. 162 One of them . . had a crippled frigate in 
tow. 1864 Earl Derby JUad i, 712 The crippled Vulcan, 
matchless architect. 

Cri'ppledom. [See -dom.] The condition of 
being a cripple. So Cxippleliood, Cxippleness. 

i860 Reade Cloister H. fi86i) III. 72 What with my 
crippledom. and thy piety, .we’ll bleed the bumpkins. 1883 
W. H. Russell in sqth Cent Sept. 493 Emerging rapidly 
from a state of crippledom to one of comparative activity. 
1864 Dasent ^est ^ Earnest (1873) I. 168 One cripple of 
such commanding cripplehood. 17SS Johnson, Cripplettcssi 
lameness ; privation of the limbs. Diet. 

Crippler (kri'plm). [f. Cripple v. + -eb i.] 

1. One who or that which cripples. 

1648 Earl Westmrld. OtiaSacra (18791 166 His sounder 
feet with swathes he ties, And seems to goe in pain as far. 
As art can prove a Crippeler. iSgo TJte Voice fN. Y.) ai 
Aug,, A great crippler to the saloon power in., politics, 

2. (See qiiot.) 

1874 Kniokt Did. Mec/u, Crippler, a board with a cor- 
rugated under-surface, .used in boarding or graining leather. 

Crippling (kri'plig), vbl. sb. The action of 
the verb Cripple. 

1398 Florio, Zoppicamenio, a halting, a cripling, a limp- 
ing. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 285 The crippling of the 
feet of females in China 


Qwpp litig j ppl. a. That cripples: see Cripples. 

X598 Florio, Zdtto. .a limping or cripling fellow. 1814 
WoRDSW. Excursion i. Wks. 1188BI ^2/2 To meet The hour 
of accident or crippling age. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 
1. v. The crippling stones of the pavement. 

Cri'pply, a. Obs. exc. dial, [f, Cbipple -h -y,] 
Somewhat crippled. 

1773 Jtfad. JPAridt^'s Earlp Diatyii Apr., Tho’ fingers 
are crippley and _left arm lame. 1839 Mrs. F. Trollofe 
Pf, Armstrong iii. (D.) ‘ He's so cripply, be beant to work 
no more.’ 18^ Whitby Gloss., Cripply, tending to lameness. 

Crips, obs. and dial, form of Crisp. 


Cript(e, Criptie, obs. var. Crypt, Cryptic. 
Cris, obs, f. Creese, Malay dagger. 

+ CriS0. Obs. Also 6 cryse. [a. F. crise crisis 
(Par^ i 6 thc.).] = Crisis. 

1341 R. Copland Galyetis Terap. 2 Diij, Theyhaue wel 
and parf^ly knowen the contemplacyon of the Cryse. 
1643 R. Bailuk Lett, ^ yruls. (1841) II. 90 This seems to 
he a new period and ense of the most great affaire, c 173a 
Shenstonb Progr. qf Taste iv, Behola him, at some crise, 
prescribe, And raise with drugs the sick'ning tribe I 1768 
Ross Heletiare 52 (Jam.) [She] thinks her wiss is now come 
to the creeze. 

Crisis (krai-sis). PI. crises, rare/p crisises. 
[a. L. crisis, a. Gr. xplms discrimination, decision, 
crisis, f. Kply-eiv to decide.] 

1. Pathol. The point in the progress of a disease 
when an important development or change takes 
place which is decisive of lecovery or death ; the 
turning-point of a disease for better or worse ; also 
applied to any marked or sudden variation occur- 
ring in the progress of a disease and to the pheno- 
mena accompanying it. 

1343 Traheron Vigd r Chinirg. vi. i. Diet. Terms, Crisis 
sygnifyeth iudgemente^ and in thys case, it is vsed for a 
sodayue chaupge in a disease. X34S Hall Chron. 80 When 
the crisis of his sickties was past and that he perceived that 
helth was overcome. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. ai Then 
shall the sicke. .by the vertue ^d power of a happy Crisis, 
saile forth into the hauen of health. 1685 Boyle Eng, 
Notion Nat, 222 , 1 observe that Crises's, properly so call'd, 
do very seldom happen in other than Feavers. 1748 
Smollett EoeL Rand.^ xxxiv. When he found I had en- 
joyed a favourable crisis, he congratulated me, 1836 Kane 
Aret. Expl. II. viii. 87 Brooks .. and Thomas have seen 
the crisis of their malady. 

1 2. Astral. Said of a conjunction of the planets 
which determines the issue of a disease or critical 
point in the course of events. (Cf. Critical 4 .) 

1603 Sir C. Hevdon Def. ynd Astral. 474 When the 
Moone comes to the aa pf Gemini, shee shall there begin to 
worke a dangerous Crisis, or alteration . . so preuenting her 
ordinarie working. i6fa Butler Hiid. i. i. 611 They’ll 
feel the Pulses of the S^tars, To find out Agues, Coughs, 
Catarrhs ; And tell what Crisis does Divine The Rot in 
Sheep, or Mange in Swine. 

3. transf. send Jig, A vitally important or decisive 
stage in the progress of anything ; a turning-point ; 
also, a state of affairs in which a decisive diange 
for better or worse is imminent ; now applied esp, 
to times of difficulty, insecurity, and suspense in 
politics or commerce. 

1&7 Sir B. Rudyard in Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. (1639) 301 
This IS the Chr^sis of Parliaments ; we shall know by this 
if Parliaments live or die. a 1661 Fuller Worthies i. 204 
The time betwixt Wicklife and Trevisa was the Chrisis of 
the English tongue. 1715 M. Davies A th. Brit. i. 346 Great 
Ciisises in Church and State. 1760 yunius Lett. i. 10 To 
escape a crisis so full of terror and despair. ^ 1848 Mill Pol. 
Ecen. 111. xii, There is said to be a commercial crisis when a 
great number of merchants and traders, at once, either have, 
or apprehend that they shall have, a difficulty in meeting 
their engagements, Tyndall Glac. i. xxvii. 202 'l^he 

layer of snow had been in a state of strain, which our crossing 
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brought to a crisis. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2 ) HI. 174 The 
ordinary statesman is also apt to fsul in extraordinary crises. 
1886 Stubbs Bed, 3fed. ^ Mod. Hist. xvi. 363 Foreign 
transactions . . most tedious because they go on without 
crisises and without issues. ^ 
f 4. Judgement, decision. Obs. 

1621 W. ScLATER Qusest. Tyihes_(i6e^ 198 His Crisis so 
exact will with greatest scome reiect [etc.J. i643_Herle 
Anew. Ferne 2 Consciences Synieresis, and Sytteidesis . . 
can warrant her to passe her Crisis or conclusive judgement. 
1683 Cave Ecclesiastici Pief. 3 Wehavenot made.. a Crisis 
and Censure of eveiy single Tract. 1713 M. Davies Atli. 
Brit. I. II. 

t 5. A point by which to judge ; a cnterion, 
token, sign. Obs. 

t6o6 Sir G. Goosecapfe ii. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. HI- 33 
Cl ises here are excellent good ; the proportion of the chin 
good . .the wart above it most exceeding good. 1641 H. P. 
Quest. Div. Right Episc. Ep. Ded. 2 Let your gracious 
acceptance of the same be as strong a crisis that your Grace 
is not a prejudging factious enemie. 1637 S. Puechas Pol. 
Flying-Ins. i. v. 12 Whereas the others_ beauty and lusti- 
ness is a Crysis of their youth, not their idleness. 

Crisle, obs. f. Grizzle w., to scale. 
Criamatory.Crisme, Crisoine: see Chrism-. 
Criso-, obs. foim of Chbyso-. 

'h Crisol. Obs. Also ehrysoU, -sole. [a. Sp. 
crisol : see Diez, s.v. Cnstieloi\ A crucible. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Alemaiis Gusman dl Alf. ii. 86 Death, 
which is the Chrysoll wherein wee must at last be all melted. 
Ibid. II. 238 , 1 did put all the gold into a great Crisoll. 

Crisp (krisp), a. Forms : 1 - crisp ; also i 
oyrps, 3-5 orlpa, 4-7 crispe, 5 eTyps(e, cryspe, 
kyrape. [OE. crisp, cyrps, ad. L. crisptts curled. 
Cf. OF. crespe curled, mod.F. cripe\ but this does 
not appear to have influenced the Eng. word in 
form. The sense development of branch II is not 
clear : cf. however Crimp a., and the quot. from 
Cotgr. Some onomatopoeic influence associated 
with the action of pronouncing crisp is to be sus- 
pected.] 

I. In senses of L. crisptts. 

1. Of the hair : Curly ; now applied esp. to stiff, 
closely curling, or frizzy hair; f also, having or 
wearing such hair. 

1-900 Baeda’s Hist. v. ii, Se gungawms geworden hale 
lichoman . . and hmfde crispe loccas fsgre. c 1000 in 
Thorpe’s Horn. I. 456 (Bosw.) He is blsecfexede and cyrps. 
CX290 .y. Eng. Leg. I. 319/6B7 Blac with cripse here. 
c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 1307 His crispe beer lyk rynges 
was yronne. X398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. rv. ii. (X49S) 
80 Lytyll heere and cryps as in Womens countree, c 1400 
Lanjrands Cinerg. 179 Wynde alle kese kWgis & frote )>e 
heeris an d kei wolen bicome crisp. >583 STANvauxsT A ends 
II. (Arb.) 65 A certeyn lightning on his headtop glistered 
harmelesse, His cri^ lodes frizeling. 1626 Bacon Syloa 
§ 85a Buis are more Crispe upon the Fore-Head than Cowes. 
1777 Cook Voy, S. Pole ni. vi, Their hair, .black and brown, 
growing to a tolerable length, and very crisp and curly. 
1839 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in yml, Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 
3x7 The hair of these races has invariably a crisp, short, 
and stiff curl. 

2. Having a surface curled or fretted into minute 
waves, ripples, folds or wrinkles. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. (Tollem. MS.) xin. xv, 
The ponde. .with crispe water and calm, and nomt with 
stvonge wyndes. _ C1400 Maundev. (1B39) *v. 16B The 
peper. -kei putten it vpon an owven and kere it waxeth blalc 
and crisp [JZ exb. ed. blakk and mnklid]. c xMo Lydg. Min. 

(Percy Soc.) 199 The kyrspe skyn orhyr forheed, 
Is drawyn up and on trnstily hownde. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. 
IV, I. ih. 106 Swift Seuemes flood . . hid his crispe-head in 
the hollow banke. x6io — Temp. iv. i. 130 You Hinmhs 
cald Nayades of y" windring brooks.. Leaue your crispe 
channels. 1823 Byron yuan sc. Ixxviii, The elder ladies’ 
wrinkles curl’d much crisper. 1R77 Black Green Past. xxix. 
(1878) 235 The crisp white crest of the running waves. 

b. Bot. = Cbispatb, Crisped z b. 

X733 ^Chambers Cycl. Stepp, s.y. Leaf, Crisp leef. . that 
which is undulated or folded over and over at the edge. 
X776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) HI. 847 Hypiiunt 
crispHin . .\e3.yes crisp, transversely waved. 

1 3. Applied to some fabrics : perh. of crape-like 
texture. Cf. Crisp sb. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 28018 (Cott.) Yee leuedis, .wit curcbefs 
crisp and benJes bright. 1387 Trevisa Hi^en (Rolls) I. 
401 A crisp breche wel fayn [enspa fetitoralia}. *393 Will 
in_A Gibbons Early Line. Wills (i888) 85 Omnes meos 
crispcouerchifes. 

+ 4. Apparently s=Smoofii, shining, clear, Obs. 

[Cf. Cotgr. ‘ Crespu, curled, fiizled, ruffled, crisped ; 
sleeked, shining’ ; ^Creeper, .also, to sleeke, make to shine 
or glitter’.] 

1365 Golding Ovids Met, ix. (1393) aix My cleere crispe 
legs \X„crura micantid] he strivethfor to catch. 1607 Shaks, 
Timon iv. iii. 183 All th' abhorred births below crispe 
Heauen. 1623 Fletcher Bloody Bro. iv. ii, You must 
leave your neat crisp Claret, and fall to your Cyder a while. 

II. 6 . Brittle or * short ’ while somewhat hard 
or firm in structure (usually as a good quality) ; 
said esp. of hard things which have little cohesion 
and are easily crushed by the teeth, etc. 

1330 Palsgr. soi/i, I crasshe, as a thynge dothe that is 
cryspe orbntell by twene ones tethe. i6ix Cotgr., Cresper, 
to crackle or creake, as new shooes ; or drie stickes that are 
laid in the fire 3 also, to crash between the teeth (a thing 
thats enspe or brittle), xfe6 Bacon Sylva § 231 In Frostie 
weather, .the Wood or String of the Instrument., is made 
more Crispe, and so more porous and hollow. 1749 F. Smith 
V fy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. II. 15 The Snow was of a greyish 
Colour, crisp on the Top, lyW Goldsm. Vic. W. xvi, If the 


cakes at ten eat short and crisp, they were made by Olivia. 
x822 Lamb Elia, Roast Pig, The crisp . . not over.roasted 
crackling, 1866 Treas. Bot. 79/1 Celery, .the sweet, crisp, 
wholesome, andmost agreeable of our cultivated vegetables. 

b. From crisp snow or frost, transferred by as- 
sociation to a brisk frosty day, to frosty air, and 
thence to bracing air generally. 

X869 Lahv Barker Station Life N. ZeaZ. xv, (1874) 109 
The peculiar fresh crisp feeling which the atmosphere 
always has here the moment the sun sets. 1873 Mrs. 
Alexander Wooing o't xxv. All that Christmas Day ought 
to be, clear, crisp, bright. 1883 Anna K. Green Hand ^ 
Ring xxxiv, The crisp frosty air had put everybody in a 
good humour. 

6 . transj. and Jg. Applied vaguely to anything 
possessing qualities more or less characteristic of 
crisp substances : a. stiff, firm, as opposed to limp. 

x8sx Mavne Reid Scalp Hunters iv. 29 The ‘crop, crop’ 
of our horses shortening the crLsp grass, a 1839 L. Hunt 
( W ebsterl, It [laurel] lias been plucked nine months, and yet 
looks as hale and crisp as if it would last ninety years.. 
xB6B Dilkc Greater Brit. 1 . 133 The ‘ blue gras.s ’ ha.s lilgh 
vitality, .this crisp turf at once springs up, and holds the 
ground for ever. 

b. Jig. Short, sharp, brisk, decided in manner. 
(Cf. an analogous use of ‘ flabby ’ as the opposite.) 

18x4 Mackintosh in Life (1836) II. 300 Ward said Con- 
stant was very ‘ crisp 1857 W, Collins Dead Secret ii. i. 
(1861) 31 Such a crisp touch on the piano. 1873 Hale In 
His Name iii. 10 What he said was crisp and decided. 
X884 Athenaeum 6 Dec. 739/2 The crisp draughtsmanship 
of Mr. H. P. Riviere's Aicri of Constantine, Korau 18^ 

H. D. Traill in Slact/t. blag, Oct. 441/2 His crisp anti- 
thetic manner is the perfection of style, 

7. Comb., as crisp-haired, -withered. 

C1400 Dcstr. Troy 3737 Cris^ic heril was the kyng, 
colouret as gold. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig.blan, 11. vii. 200 
The Ethiopian black, flat-nosed and crisp-haired. x868 Ld. 
Houghton in Select. Jr. Whs. aoi Crisp-wither'd hung the 
honourable leaves. 

t Crisp, sb. Obs. Also 6-6 crysp, Mtsp, kyrsp, 
6-7 crispe. [app, f. the adj. ; cf. i 6 th c. F. 
crespe crape or material for veils, mod.F. crPpe 
crape. In the entries in the Testamenta Ebora- 
censia ‘ cryspe ’ appears to interchange with 
‘ cypres ’ = Cyprus lawn ; see Cyprus.] 

1. Some thin or delicate textile fabric, used esp. 
by women for veils or head- coverings ; ? a crape- 
like material. Cf. Crisp a. 3 . 

1397 Test. Ehor, I. 220 Flameolam me’ de crispo. 140a 
Ibid, I. 289, u flameola de cipres. 24x5 Ibid. 1. 382 Flame- 
olum de laespe. 0x460 Tmuneley bfyst, 313 And Nelle 
with hir nyfyls of crisp and of sylke. 2498 Let. Treas, Ace, 
Scot, 1 . 392 Item, for xxiiij elne of kyrsp to hir for ilk elne 
iijj iiijrf, 1500-20 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 23 Curches 
. , of kirsp cleir and thin, c x6eo Burel in Watson Coll, Se. 
Poems II, 13 (Jam.) A robe Of clenely crispe, side to his 
kneis. 16x9 Purchas Micraeostnns xxvii, 268 T 2 ie new 
deuised names of Stufles and Colours, Crispe, Tamet, Plush 
. . Callimanco, Sattinisco. 

2. A head-covering or veil made of this material. 

1384 Hudson tr, Du Bartas’ yudith iv. (x6o8) 57 Upon 

her head a silver crispe she pind Loose waving on ner 
shouldeis with the wind. 2593 Greene Mamillia n. Poems 
(Rtldg.) 316 Needless nougnis, as crisps and scarfs, worn a 
lamorisco. X5p7 Montcokerie Cherrie 4- Slete iisAne 
cleinlie crispe hang ouir his eyes [Latinized by Dempster 
luvolvens nivea de sindone luniina veld], 

3. A crisp kind of pastry made by dropping batter 
into boiling fat. [So OF. crispes in W. de Bibles- 
worth.] 

_ ? c 1390 Form of Cnry 73 Cryspes, a 1422 Dinner Hen. V 
in Q. Elis, Acad., etc. gt C^spes CZ430 Two 

Cookerybhs. 44 Cryspez. 2430 ibid. 93 Cryspes. 

4. A curl (of hair) ; esp. a short or close curl. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Treco. (1638) 323 They, .weare their 

hayre pretty long, and about thmr crispes wreath a valu- 
able Sash or Tuhpant. c x68o Roxb. Balt. VI. 278 Those 
bright locks of hair Spreading o’re each ear, Every crisp 
and curie. 

6 . The ‘crackling’ of roast pork. Obs. exc. dial. 
267s T. Doffett Mock Tempest n. ii, Methinks I hear a 
great she Devil, call for [a] Groats worth of the Crispe of 
my Countenance. 2847-78 Halliwell, Crisp, pork crack- 
li^. South. 

Crisp (krisp), V. [f. Crisp a . : cf. L. crispdre 
to curl, crisp, crimp, f, crisptts.] 

I. traw. To curl into short, stiff, wavy folds, or 
crinkles; to crimp. 

*340 [see Crisped i]. 1363-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cala- 
mistrum . . a pinne of wodde or yvory, to trime or crispe 
heare. 1617 B. Jonson Vis. Delight, As Zephyr blows.. 
The rivers run as smoothed by his hand : Only their heads 
are crisped by his stroke. 163a J. Hayward tr. BiondVs 
Eromena 52 A blacke gowne ..lined quite through with 
white silke cipres, pleated and crisped about the necke, 
with a deepe fringe. 1644 Bulwek Chirot. To Rdr. A v b, 
We., wrinkle our forehead in dislike, crispe our nose in 
anger. 1747 Hervey W'i«/z^»f«(28i3)365 it has. .crisped 
the travellers locks. _ x8ax Byron SarJan. i. ii. 6 There is 
A cooling breexe which crisps the broad clear river. 1837 
T. Hook yewk Brag vi, Every curl was crisped into its own 
peculiar place. i8m Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. § 22. go The 
leaf being, .rendered liny by bold marking of its ribs and 
veins, and by turning up and crisping its edges, 

2. intr. To curl in short stiff curls. 

2383 T.^KSsasCaiturieefLouexx., Although his beard 
were crisping hard. 2397 Gerarde Herbal n. xxxvi. § 22, 
247 The leaues , . do somewhat curie or crispe. 1777 tr. 
Forster J’ijy. round World 1 . 27 Their black hair naturally 
falls in ringlets, and jienns to crisp in some individuals. 
28x3 Scott Guy M, iii, The quiet bay, whose little waves. 
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CEITEBION. 


CRISPAGE. 

crisping and sparkling to the moonheams, rolled, etc. x8s2-g 
Todd Cycl. A/tai. IV. jo/i The shell.. exposed to heat, 
crisping up. .like horn. 

3. irans. To make crisp, ‘ short’ or brittle. 

[1658 WiLLSFORD N^ai^(re’sSecre^s 53 The ground, .will be 

hoary, .the Mass crisped with the Frost.] 181S Scott Guy 
* ^ Ine snow . . crisped by . . a .severe frost, c x8^ 
Thackeray IVohes Lamb i, She crisped my buttered 
toast. 

b. iransf. and Cf. Crisp a. 5 b, 6. 

*833 Arnold Lett, in Stanley Life I. vli. 286 When we 
live m uncongenial society, we are apt to crisp and harden 
ouroutwara manner, to save our real feelings from exposure, 
iSyy Mrs. Oliwiant Mahers Flor. i. 3 The fresh island air 
crisped by the sea. 

4 . mtr. To become crisp. 

j8os a. Scott Poems 63 (Jam.) The nights were lang, 
Wi' frost the yird was crispin'. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ix, 
1 he air chilled at sunset, the ground crisped. 

5. trans. To crush a firm but biittle substance. 
rare. 

1824 Miss Furrier Liher, Ixviii, Hearing the sound of 
wheels crisping the gravel as they rolled slowly round. 

tCrispage. Obs.-'^ [a. F. crespage, now cri- 
pagCj f. cr^per."] ‘The frizzle or curledness of 
crape’ (Bailey, folio — Suppl. at end of Pref.). 
Crispate (kri-sp^it), a. [ad. L. crispatils, pa. 
pple. of crispare to curl.] Crisped ; spec, in Bat. 
and Zool., having the margin curled or undulated. 
1846 ANA (1848) 183 Corallum.. crispate, sublobate. 
Crispation (krispei'Jan). [n. of action, f. L. 
crispare to curl: see -ation.J Curling, curled 
condition j formation of slight waves, folds, or 
crinicles ; undulation. 

i6a6 Bacon Syha § 852 Some differ in the Haire. .both 
in the Quantity, Crispation, and Colours of them, /iui.. 
Heat causelh Filosity and Crispation, x668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barthol. Aunt. t. xxvii. 64 Dismissing its wrinkled 
Crispalions, and becoming very broad. x7I4I)rriiam Astro- 
Theol. V. ii, uote, Tl\e motion of the air and vapours, makes 
a pretty crispation, and ronllng. x84a Prichard Nat, 
/list. Man (1855) I. 96 A difference in the degree of crisp, 
ation, some European hair being also very crisp. 

b, ‘ A slight contraction of any part, morbid or 
natural, as that of the minute arteries in a wound 
when they retract, or of the skin in the state called 
goose-skin’ (Mayne, Expos. Lex.'). 

17x0 T. Fuller Pkarm. Extemf. 130 Painful Crispations 
of the Fibres. X871 M. Collins Mrq, ^ MercJi. II. v. 134 
She could not think of marking him without a shudder, a 
crispation from head to foot. 1887 O. W, Holmes in 
Atlantic Monthly July 118/1 Few can look down from a 
great height without crecpings and crispations. 

0. Applied to the minute tindulations on the 
surface of a liquid, produced by vibrations of the 
containing vessel, or by sound-waves. 

x83X_ Faraday Res. xlvi. 329 The well.known and 
peculiar crispations which form on water at the centres of 
vibration. xSpx Century^ Mag. May 37 Upon singing . . 
through the tube, .beautiful crispations appear upon the 
surface of the liquid, which vaiy with every change of tone. 

Cris'patnre. rare, [f, L. crispat-, ppl. stem 
of crispare + -ube.] Crisped condition ; crisp- 
ation. 

xMS P. Thomas ^htl. Anson's Voy. 167 The Spaniards 
,, slice it [bread.fruit] and expose it to the Sun, and when 
baked thereby to a Crispature, reserve It as Biscuit. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 157 A tension, or crispature, or a 
relaxation of the fibres [will] be produced. x866 Treas. 
Bot., Crispature, when the edge is excessively and irre- 
gularly divided and puckered ; also when the surface is 
much puckered and crumpled. Good examples are afforded 
by ‘ curled ’ endive, ‘ curled ' kale, and the like. 

Criiroed (krispt, -peel), ppl. a. [f. Crisp ».] 

1. Of^air : Closely and stiffly curled. 

C1340 Gaw. t( Gr, Knt. 188 pe mane of {lat mayn hors.. 
Wei cresped & cemmed. 1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) I. S3 
More blacke of skynne, more crispedde in heire, 1596 
Shake. MirmA V. iii. ii. 92 Those crisped snakie golden 
locks, 1637 R. Humfrey tr. St. Ambrose 1. 137 Cupids 
yonkers with their crisped, powdred, and perfumed locoes. 
1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man go [Hair] sometimes straight 
and flowing, at others considerably curl^ and crisped. 

2. Having a surface curled into minute waves, 
folds or puckers, 

1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 9 Canst drink the 
waters of the crisped spring? 1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Kings 
vii. 26 The leafe of a crisped lilie. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 87 
Having three Auricles or crisped Angles. ^ x8i8 Keats 
Endym. iv. 95 The wind that now did stir About the 
crisped oaks full drearily. 1849 Thoreau Week on Concord 
Monday 123 A million crisped waves come forth, 
b. Said of a crinkled margin. 
i8oa Beddoes HygSia viii. iig [The liver] has its edges 
crisped till they bend forwards. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
vj6 Orebanche rubra . . lobes of lip toothed and crisped. 
1870 Bentley Bot. 133 When the margin is very irregular, 
being twisted and curled, it is said to be crisped or curled. 

3. Made crisp or brittie; 'short’ in texture; also 
in manner, style, etc. 

X628 FELTHAM.ffMtffwsii.xx.Hee that reades the Fathers 
shall findethem as if written with a crisped pen. X769 Mrs. 
Rafpald Eig. Housekpr. (1778) 102 (jarnish with crisped 
parsley and fried oysters, xS^a Ht. Martineau Each ^ 
All ii, 26 Young ash plantations, miles long, with their 
shoots crisped and black. 

If 4. Applied to trees ; sense uncertain. 

1634 Milton Comns 984 Along the crisped shades and 
bowers. 1648 Herrick Hesper,, Cerem, Candlemas-Eve, 
The crisped yew, 


Crisper (kri'spai). [f. Crisp v. + -eh l.] One 
who or that which crisps or curls ; spec, an instru- 
ment for friezing or crisping cloth. 

1833 Booth (cited by WoscesterI. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Crisper, an instrument for crisping the nap of cloth ; 
i. e. covering the surface with little curls, such as with 
petersham or chinchilla. A crisping iron. 

t Crisphede. Obs.-a Cris23ness. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 103 Cryspheed, or cryspeness, 
crispitudo. 

Cri'Spin. A name given to a shoemaker, in 
allusion to Crispinus or Si. Crispin, the patron 
saint of shoemakers ; also sometimes adopted by 
the members of trades-unions or benefit societies of 
shoemakers. St. Crispin's lance: a shoemaker’s awl. 

[1611 CoTGR. S.V. Crespin, Laacede S. Crespiti,tca Awle.] 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1030) I. 417 A good shoemaker that 
can manage St. Crispin’s lance handsomely. X726 Amherst 
Teme Fil.x. 47 What apretty set of tradesmen., should 
we have . . if gentle Crispin was appointed to teach the art 
and mystery of basket-making. 7756 W. Toldervy Hist. 
Two Orphans IV. 7 In company wita an honest Crispin who 
dealt very considerably in politicks, a 1843 Hood My Son 
^ Heir xixj A Crispin he riiall not be made. 

Cvrspmess. [f. Crispy a. -1- -sess.] The 
quality of being crispy ; crispness. 

a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) 147 Give the tM [of the 
pudding] a yellow crispiness, 1890 HarpePs Mag. Oct. 
670/2 The frilled and ruflled crispiness of its fittings. 

Crispiuff (kri-spiq), vbl. sb. [f. Crisp v. -v 
-IN& i.J The action of theverb to Crisp ; curling. 

X400-1S6S [see b.], 1669 E. Montague Art of Meiials 
II. xix, (1674) 67 That some little hairyness, or crisping en- 
compassetn the Pellets of Quicksilver. X683 {title), England's 
Vanity, .wherein Naked Breasts and Shoulders .. Long 
Ferriwigs. . Curlings, and Crispings, are condemned. 

b. Comb., as in crispUtg-crook, -iron^ -pin, -tongs, 
instruments for crisping or curling the hair, etc. 
7^x400 Morte Arthur 3353 The krispane kroke to my 
crownne raughte. 1483 CatEAngl. ^ A Cryspyngeyren, 
aciis, 1368 Bible (Bishops') Isa. iii. 20 The wimples, and the 
crisping pinnes. c 16x8 Fletcher Q. Corinth iv. i, N ever pow- 
der, nor the crisping-iron, Shall touch these dangling locks. 
x637FocKLiNGTON^//ixre Chr. 42 Fetch me my Crisping 
pinnes to curie my lockes. X772 Ann. Reg. 220 Cease, 
with crisping tongs, to tare And torture thus thy flowing 
hair. X874 [see Crisper], 

Cvi'BT^ingf ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h -mo 2.] That 
crisps, trans. and intr. 

xs8i J. Bell Haddosis Anno. Osor, 471 This carious 
cripsing and hlaxine bravery of hawtye speech. 1778 Phil. 
Surv. S, Irel. 374 'The crisping and dryingquaUty of E.,N., 
and N.E. winds. x8sx Ruskin Stones Fen. (1874) ■^PP- 

389 The small crisping waves which break upon the shore. 

t Crispisu’loant, a. rare~'^. [ad. L. crispisul- 
cantem.^ Undulating or serpentine. 

X727 Bailey vol. 11., Crispisi(lca}ti,^ coming down 
wrinkled ; spoken of Lightening. Hence in Johnson etc. 
Cri’Spite (kri'spait). Min. [Named 1797 , from 
CrispaU, St. Gothard, Switzerland -f -ITB.] A kind 
of Rutile; ^SAaENiTS. 

18x4 in T. Allan Min. Nonten. x868 in Dana Min. 139, 
fCri'Spitude. Obs.—^ [ad. L. crispitudo, f. 
crispus curled.] 'Curledness ’ (Blonnt 1656 ). 

’ 1 ’ CrisplC) Ohs. rare. [dim. of Crisp v. : 
see -LB,] To crisp, curl, or undulate minutely ; to 
ripple. So Criaple sh., a minute curl or undula- 
tion. Cxi'spUng vbl. sb. aaippl. a. 

X3g4 Carew ViMwfjSSilSoThewinde new crisples makes 
in her loose haire. Which nature selfe to wauesrecrispelled. 
x6o4 T. Wright Passions ii. ii. 39 A calme Sea, with sweete, 
pleasant, and crispling streaines. Ibid. v._§ 2..r68 The shak- 
ing or artificial! crispling of the aire (which is in effect the 
substance of musicke). 

Crisply (kri'spli), adv. [f. Crisp a. -i- -lt 2.] 
In a crisp manner ; with crispness, 
xSaa Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 18 The roads, 
in spite of the slight glittering showers, crisply diy. 1839 
R. F. Burton Cenir. Afr, in yml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 196 
The hair curls crisply. x88i Athenamm 13 Aug. xw/r 
What [they] have to say is. . clearly and crisply phrased. 

Crispness (kri'spnes). [f. Crisp g. -(--nesb.] 
The state or quality of being crisp. 

C1440 [see Crisfhede]. 1633-67 Cowley Damdeis iii. 
Note 23 The,. crispness of the wood. X799 Southey Lett. 
(1836) I. 83 The colour of the hair, its quality and its crisp- 
ness. xMs Dickens I. V, An unwholesomely-forcM 

lettuce that had lost in colour and crispness what it had 
gained in size. 1883 Bookseller July 662/2 ^The tale is told 
with the crispness and sparkle of this author’s popular style. 

Crispy (kri'spi), a. [f. Crisp a. + -t.] 

1 . Curly, wavy; undulated; = Crisp 1 and a. 

1398 Trevisa Barilt. de P. R. v. xv, (1495) lai By grete 

heete the heer of the herd and of the heed ben cryspy and 
curlyd. 1394 Kvd Cornelia ly. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 229 
Turn not thy crispy tides like silver curl, Back to thy grass- 
green banks to welcome us. X678 Jordan Triumphs Loud,, 
A fair bright crispy curl’d flaxen Sair. 1819 H. BvsxBan- 
giiet HI. 502 The Arctic frost That chains the crispy wave 
on Zemla’s coast. 2870 Morris Earthly Pax. 1. 1. 381 Ye 
shall behold I doubt not soon, his crispy hair of gold. 

2 . Brittle or ‘ short ’ ; = Crisp a. 5. 

16x1 CoTGR., Bressaatdes, the crispie m^mocks that re- 
maine of tried hogs grese. tivao W. Gir&sis Farriers 
Di^etts. XV. (1734) 280 Boil , . till . . the Worms are grown 
crispy. x87x Nichols Fireside ScUnce 92 A black, crispy 
mass of charcoal. 

3 . Pleasantly sharp, brisk ; = Crisp a. 5 b. 

xsiix FrasePs Mag. XXIII. 314 The crispy coolness of 
fair Eve, 


Cri*ssa>l, n. Ornith. [ad. mod.L. crissalis (used 
by Vigors, OrnitJiol. of Capt. Beeeby's Voy. 19, 
in specific name of a Finch), f. crissnm : see below. 
Used chiefly in U.S.] 

1 . Peitaining to the crissum, as the crissal region. 

2 . Characterized by the colouring of the under 
tail-coverts, as Crissal thrush or thrasher, the 
Red-vented Thrush or Thrasher. 

1878 CouES Key to N. Amer. Birds 73 Crissal Thrasher. 

Criss-cross (kri-Sikr^), sb. [A phonetic re- 
duction of Christ ( s) -CROSS : but in some late senses 
used with unconsciousness of the origin, and treated 
merely as a reduplication of cross ; cf. mish-mash, 
tip-top, zig-zag, etc.] 

1 . = Christ-cross, in various senses, q.v. 

2 . [f. Criss-cross v.'] A transverse crossing. 

1876 R. F. Burton L. 1. 2 When the current, 

setting to the north-west, meets a strong sea-breeze from the 
west, there is a criss-cioss, a tide-rip. 

3 . U.S. (See quot.) 

x86o Bartlett Biet. Amer., Criss-cross, a game played 
on slates by children at school ; also called Fox and Geese. 

Hence Criss-exoss-xovr : see Cerist-oross-row. 
Criss-cross (krl'Sikr^), a. and adv. [See 
prec. ; now treated as a mere reduplication of cross ; 
cf. zig-zag."] 

A. ac^’. Arranged or placed in crossing lines, 
crossing, crossed; marked by crossings or inter- 
sections. B. adv. In the manner of crossing lines, 
crosswise ; fg. in a contrary way, awry, askew. 

t8^ Hawthorne Mosses i. vil 132 His puckered fore- 
head unravels its entanglement of criss-cross wrinkles, 1864 
Tiioreau MnineW. iii. 244 Others prostrate and criss-across. 
2879 F. CoNOER Tenimork Pal. 352 A regular criss-cross 
pattern, never seen in the iater masonry. 

Criss-cross (kri'Siki^s), V. [See prec.] trans. 
To mark with crossing lines, to cross repeatedly; 
to trace in crossing lines. 

1S18 Keats in Li/e ^ Lett. I. X12 To criss-cross the 
letter. 1871 Le Fanu Ten. Malory Ixvii. 391 A pretty 
portrait, .criss-crossed over with little cracks. 1883 Harpers 
Mag, 826/2 The passing vessels criss-cross the white lines 
of their wakes upon it like pencil-marks on the slate, 
Crisse, obs. f. Crbebe, Malay dagger. 

Orissel, cristle, obs. ff. Gristle, Grizzle. 

11 Crissum. (kri'siJm). Omith. imod.L. (i8n 
Illiger, Prodromus 166), f. crissare ‘ clunem mo- 
vere '.] The anal region of a bird under the tail ; 
the vent-feathers or lower tail-coverts. 

1874 CouES Birds N. W, 314 There is more dark color on 
the crissum. 

Crist, Cristonte, Criaten, etc., obs. ff. Christ, 
Christianity, Christen, etc, 

Crist(e, Gristed, obs. ff. Ceest, -bd. 

Cristal(l, Cristalline, etc., obs. ff. Crystal, 
-INB, etc. 

Cristate (kri’steH), a. Nat. Hist., etc. [ad. L, 
cristat-us, f. crista Crest : see -ate.] Having a 
crest, crested ; in the form of a crest. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anim, ^ Min. Introd., The . . larke, 
cristate, and not cristate. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat, V. 768 
Index, Cristate process of the ethmoid bone. 

Cristated (kri-stis'ted), a. =prec. 

X7»7 Bailey vol. II., Crisiated^pxnag a crest or comb. 
*757 It- Heteckels Pyritol, 23 Pyrites . . oval, clustered, 
cristated. 2794 Kirwan Min. I. 244 Sometimes also in 
the form of a cockscomb and hence called cristated. 

tCristy gray, Cristigrey. Obs. A term 
ajiplied to some kind of fur : cf. Gray, Grey. 

1404 Will of Wwyngton (Somerset Ho.), Togammeam, . 
furratam de cristigrey. 1422 E.E. Wills (1882) 50 A gown 
furred with Crlsty gray. 1474 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 
I. 36, V tymire of cristy gray.. to lyne a gowne of blac 
dammask to die Qwene. 

Crisum, criayme, obs. ff, Cheisom. 

* 1 * Grit. Obs. ^ort for Cbitio. 

1743 Fielding Wedding-day T?ioh, Smoke the author, you 
laughing crits. 

Gritch, variant of Cratch, rack. 

-t* Grite’rie, Obs. rare. An adapted form of 
Criterion. 

1633-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. HI. ni. 38 Man is the 
criterie of all things. Ibid. (1701) 477 We say the Criterie 
of Scepticism is the Phmnomen. 

Cniierio’logyi [f. nexti see -losy.] The 

doctrine of a criterion (of knowledge, etc.). 

2884 Atheneeum 14 June 753/1 An outline of what may be 
termed criteriqlogy, the relation of thought to reality as 
regards its validity. ... 

Criterion (kraitis’rion). PI. criteria ; less 
commonly -one. [a. Gr. HpiTijpiov a means for 
judging, test, standard, f. judge. In 17th c. 
often written in Gr. letters.] 
t a. An organ, faculty or instrument of judging. 
2^7 H. More Poems Pref., Wits that have . . so crusted 
and made hard their inward Kptrgptov by over-much and 
trivial wearing it. 1678 Cudworth lutell. Syst. 23 Accord- 
ing to Empedocles, the Criterion of Truth is not Sense but 
Kmht Reason. 

b. A test, principle, rule, canon, or standard, by 
which anything is judged or estimated. 

1622 Bp. Hall Senu, 23 Sept. Wks. (1627) 490 All the 
false Kpirnput that vse to beguile the iudgment of man. 
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CRITICALLY. 


t66i Fuller Worthies 1. 129 The moving hereof [a statue] 
was made the Criterion of womens chastity. X768 Black- 
stokeCoww. III. 330 Some mode of probation _ or trial, 
which the law of the country has ordained for a criterion of 
truth and falshood. 1788 Mrs. HudHES IsaJ). I. 

17 Regular uniformity and the straight line were the cri- 
tetions of taste and beauty. _ 1795 Fate of Sedley^ I. 168 
Lord Stokerland [is] the criterion of gallantry and politeness. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) Li. 18 We have no ariterion 
by which, in these matters, degrees of good and evil admit 
of being measured, 

+ e. A distinguishing mark or characteristic at- 
taching to a thing, by which it can be judged or 
estimated. Obs. 

*613 Jacksok Creed i. v. Wks. I. 37 This sincerity in 
teaching . . is the true KptrqpLov or touchstone, the livery or 
cognizance of a man speaking hy the Spirit of God. 1678 
Gale Cri. Gentiles III. 138 Take these Criteria or distinc- 
tive notes of Durandisme. 

Grite'rional, a. nonce-wd. [f!prec. 4 -al; irreg. 
for criterial.'l Of or relating to a criterion. 

1830 Coleridge Table-t. 23 Sept., There are two kinds 
of logic : 1. Syllogistic, 2. Criterional . . The criterional 
logic, or logic of premisses, is, of course, much the most 
important ; and it has never yet heen treated. 

II Critevinm (kraitle'rl^m). Latinized form of 
Or. lepirfipiov Cbii'erion, occas. used in English. 

a 1631 X>ONME Serw. Ixi. 612 This is our Criterium and 
onely this; hereby we know it. <*1734 North Exam. i. 
iii. § 6 a (1740) 170 It ever was and will be a certain Cri- 
terinm of Truth, to be easy, .clear and intelligible. 1667 
Lewes Hist. Philos. 1. 181 There is no criterium of truth. 
Cvitlx (kri])). Physics, p. Gr. KplBfj barley-corn, 
the smallest weight.] Tne weight of i litre of 
hydrogen at standard pressure and temperature ; 
proposed hy Hofmann as the unit of weight for 
gaseous substances. 

1865 A. W. Hofmann Introd. Mod. Ghent. 131 For this 
purpose I venture to suggest the term crith derived from 
the word KpiStj signifying^ a barley-corn, 1870 Ettg. 
Meeh. 21 Jan, 464/1 The ‘ Crith ' . -is the weight of one litre 
of Hydrogen at o‘ cent., and 076 m. pressure =0*0896 
gramme. 

>1* Critho’logy. Obs.—’^ [ad. Gr. leplOoXoyia the 
gathering of barley, f. Kfd&ii barley-corn.] (See 
quot.) 

1636 Blount Glessogr., Criihology, .the office of gathering 
the first fruits of Corn. 

Cxithomaucy (kri-JitfmtEnsi), [f. Gr, KplOri 
hurley-corn +jtavTeia divination (see-MANor); cf. 
Kpt66iMvrii one who divined by barley.] Divina- 
tion by meal strewed over animals sacrificed. 

163a Gaule Magautront. 16$ Crithof/raa^, [divining] by 
grain or com. 1884 J. C. Bourke Snahe Dance o/Moqnts 
XV. 16s The use of this sacred meal closely resembles the 
crithomancy of the ancient Greeks. 

t Critic, a. Obs, Also 6 creticke, 6-7 oriticke, 
7-8 -iok, -Ique. [ad, L. critic-us (orig. as a 
medical term), a. Gr. KpiriKbs critical, f. icpnbs 
decerned, a judge; f, upl-v-eiv to decide, 

judge. Partly after F. critique (1372, Corbicbon), 
critique (a 1590 Pare) both in medical use.] 

1 1 . Med.j etc. Relating to or involving the crisis 
of a disease, etc. ; =Cbitipal 4, 5. Obs. 

1544 'PnxzR.Eegim.Lyfe{xiSil Gj b, Ifit'fjaundis’] ap- 
peare in the vj day, heyng a day iudiciall or creticke of the 
ague. t6oi Wekver. Mlrr. Mart. Cviijb, If euer sheild- 
shapt Comet was portent Of Criticke day, foule and perni- 
tioas. 1603 Daniel Queen's Arcadia, iir. i. Of Symptoms, 
Cryci& and the Critick Days. 

2 . Judging captiously or severely, censorious, 
carping, fault-finding. 

Florio, Criiico, criticke, judging mens acts and 
works written. i6ai R, Johnson Way to Glory 23 That. . 
is now, in this criticke age, called in question, etc. a 1M7 
Cowley Elegy on f. Dittletan, In 's Body too, no Critique 
Bye could find The smallest Blemish. 

3 . Skilful in judging, esp. about literary or artistic 
work ; belonging to criticism ; = CRmoAii 3. 

i6a6 W. ScLATER Exfios,^ 2 These. (1629) 144 A criticke 
Scholiast vpon the Renelation. 1633 N. Carpenter Geeg. 
Del. 11. V, 67 Learned diuines and criticke expositours. 1677 
OKLECrt. Gentiles II. iii. 87 A critic judgement is made by 
experience and prudence and Reason or discourse. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. iii. 153 Critic Learning flourish'd most in 
France. 1834 FraseFs Mag. X. 19 Matters historic, 
critic, analytic, and philologlc. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
ci’iii. The critic dearness of an eye. That saw thro’ all the 
Muses' walk. 

Critic (kri'tik), sb.'^ Also 7 crittick, criticke, 
-ique, 7-8 critick, [ad. L critic-us sb., a. Gr. 
KptriKbs a critical person, a critic, subst. use of the 
adj. ; perh. immediately after F. critique : see prec. 
In early times used in the L. form : 

1^83 Fulice Defence Eng. Bible (Parker S00.I 38* The 
pnnce of the Criiici, 1609 Holland Avtm. Marcell. xxii. 
xi. 206, I am here forced even against my will to be after a 
sort Crilic7ts. .hnt to find out a truth.] 

1 , One who pronounces judgement on any thing 
or person ; esp. one who passes severe or unfavour- 
able judgement ; a censtirer, fault-finder, caviller. 

*388 Shaks._ L.LJj. hi. i, -Lfi, I that haue beene loues 
whip . . A Criticke, Nay, a night-watch Constable, 

Wloeio Ital. Diet, ToRdr., Those notable Pirates in this 
our paper-sea, tho.se sea-dogs, or lande-Critlkes, monsters of 
men. 1606 Dekeer Nerwesfiym Hell, Take heed of criticks : 
they bite, like fish, at anything, especially at bookes. 1693 
E. Walker E^icteUts' Mor.xivx, Nor play the Critick, nor 
be apt to jeer. 1703 Eng. TheophrasU $ How strangely 


some words lose their primitive sense !_ By a Critick, wm 
originally understood a good judge; with us nowadays it 
signifies no more than a Faultfinder, 1766 Fordyce Semt, 
J 'ng. Winn. (1777) I. iv. 192 We are never safe in the com- 
pany of a critic. 

2 . One skilful in judging of the qualities and 
merits of literary or artistic works ; one who writes 
upon the qualities of such works ; a professional 
reviewer of books, pictures, plays, and the like ; 
also one skilled in textual or biblical criticism. 

160S Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii. §21 Certaine Critiques are 
used to say . . That if all sciences were lost, they might bee 
found in Virgill. 1697 Bentley Phal. Introd., To pass a 
censure on all kinds of writings, to shew their excellencies 
and defects, and especially to assign each . . to thejr proper 
authors, was the chief Province of the ancient Critics. 1780 
Johnson Lett. Mrs, Thrnle ai July, Mrs. Cholraondely . . 
told me I was the best critick in the world ; and I told her, 
that nobody in the world could judge like her of the merit 
of a critick. 1823 Macaulay Ess. MilionEss. (.1834) 1. 3/1 
The poet, we believe, understood the nature of his art better 
than the critic [Johnson], 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxxv. 
Yon know who the Critics are? The men who have failed 
in Literature and Art. 

tCri'tic, sh!^ Obs. Also in 7 -ioke, 7-8 -iok, 
8-9 Critique q.v. [app. ad. F. critique fern, (used 
in this sense by Moliere and Boilean), ultimately 
ad. Gr. 1} KpiTudj the critical art, criticism (cf. It. 
criiica ‘arte of cutting of stones’, Florio 1598). 
Early in the i8th c. this began to be spelt as in 
Fr. critique, a spelling wbidb in spite of Johnson 
and the Dictionaries, has become universal; in 
the 19th c. it has received a quasi-French pronun- 
ciation also: see Critique, chiefiy used in sense 2, 
while sense i is now expressed by Criticism.] 

1 . The art or action of criticizing; criticism; 
an instance of this. Also in pi. (cf. metaphysics^ 

1636 Artif, Handsomeness (1662) 216 A Satyrical Critick 
upon the very Scriptures. 1637 Hobbp3 Stigtnas Whs. 1845 
VII. 389 Grammar and Criticks. 16^ Rtheredge Man ^ 
Mode III. iiijWee’l make a Critick on the whole Mail Madam. 
1690 J. Locke Hum. Und. iv. xx, They would afford us 
another sort of Logick and Critick. 1697 Bentley /’Art/. 69, 
I do not expect from our Editors much sagacity in way of 
Critic, 19X0 Steele Tatler No. 43 r 4 That Sort of Drama 
is not.. thought unworthy the Critick of learned Heads. 
X733-73 Johnson, Critick, Science of Criticism [Todd 1818 
alters to Critigttel, 

2 . An essay in criticism of a literary work, etc. ; 
a critical notice or review ; now Critique. 

XTog Pope Ess. Crit. 371 Own your errors pas^And 
make each day a critick on the last 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 115 P 1, 1 shall not Ail to write a Critick upon his Per- 
formance.^ *7SS-73 Johnson, Cri' tick, a critical examina- 
tion; critical remarks [Todd x8i8 alters to Critique], 1766 
Kliz. Griffith Lett. Henry ^ Frances III. 4, I shewed 
your Critic upon the Series to the Bishop of—, 
t Critic, V. Obs. In 7 -ieke, 8 -ick, -ique. 

1 . intr. To play the critic, pass judgement {on 
something), 

1607^ A, Brewer Lingua iv. ix. (R.) Nay, if you begin 
to critic o_nc& we shall never have done. 1639 Lightfoot 
Erubhin ii, On which words I can criticke onely with deepe 
silence, a 1698 Temple Q .1, They do but . . comment, critick, 
and flourish upon them. 

2. irans. To pass judgement upon, ciiticize; 

(in earlier use) to criticize unfavourably, censure. 

Dryden Firg. Life (1721) I. 71 Those who can 
Critick his Poetry, can never find aBlemish in his Manners. 
1706 CkiLLiER Re^, Ridic, 307 ’Tis playing the Pedant un- 
seasonably to critick things. 1735 Pope Ef. Lady 81 
As Helluo..Critick’d your wine and analysed your meat. 
iTSx [see Critique w.]. 

Crrticable, «. rare. [{.Cbiticv. or F.critiquer 
+ -ABIE.] Crilicizable. 

1889 J. M. Robertson Ess, Crit. Method ji Criticism Is 
thus seen to be in itself criticable literature. 

Critical (kri-tikal), a. [f. L. critic-us (see 
Critic a.) + -al.] 

1 . Given to judging ; esp. given to adverse or unfa- 
vourable criticism ; fault-finding, censorious. 

1S90 Shaks. Mids. N. v, i. 34 That is some Satire keene 
and criticall. 1604 — 0 th. ii. i. 120, I am nothing, if not 
Criticall. 1665-9 Boyle Occas. Refl, m, vi (1673) 157 The 
more Witty and Critical sort of Auditors, 1683 D. A. Art 
Converse Those that ai'e of a too critical humour approve 

of nothing, _ xSzS Southey Ballads, Brough Bells, ‘ What 1 
art thou critical? ' quoth he ; * Hschew that heart's disease '. 
x88x Russell Haigs Introd. 3 It was not in his nature 
to be either critical or indifferent, 
f 2 . Involving or exercising careful judgement or 
observation; nice, exact, accurate, precise, punctual. 
Now Obs. (or merged in other senses). 

1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, ii. v, F.xact and critical 
trial should be made . . whereby determination might be 
settled. i6s4._ Whitlock Zootmnia 186 He is not criti- 
call and exact in Garbes and Fashions. 1693 Ray Disc. n. 
V. C1732) 272, 1 pan hear of nobody that was so critical in 
noticing the Time. 17x6 Cibber Love makes Man. v. iii, 
Well, Madam, you see I’m punctual . . I’m always critic^ 
— toa Minute. [1806 Hkrschel in PAi/. XCVI. 463 

"rhe air is beautifully clear, and proper for critical observa- 
tions. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry U. 37 A critical dressing 
need not be required.] 

3 . Occupied with or skilful in criticism. 

1641 J. Jackson True Eyang, T. i. 69 The Millenaries, 
a sect of learned, and criticall Christians. 1766 Rhtick 
London IV. 163 Of which a critical writer remarks [etc.]. 
iByx Morley Fi>//rtirp {1886) 26 Moliere is only critical hy 
accident, 


b. Belonging or relating to criticism. 

X741 Middleton Cicero II. viii. 237 Cmsar was conver- 
sant also with the most abstruse and critical parts of learn- 
ing. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints x 6 g How far the woiks 
of Hogarth will bear a critical examination. *843 Macaulay 
(title). Critical and Historical £s.says. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App. 583 He shows a good deal of 
cdtical acumen. 

4 . Med. (and Asirol.) Relating to the crisis or 
luming-poiiit of a disease ; determining the issue 
of a disease, etc. 

x6oi Holland /’/ fi'y' XVII. ii. I. 300 The fouie decretorie 
or criticall dales, that give the dome of olive trees, either 
to good or bad. 1602 W. Vaughan Nat. Direct. 47 The 
Moone. .passeth almost eueryseuenth day into the contrary 
signe of the same quality, .and. .bringeth the criticall dates. 
16B4 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. in. 72^ You may reckon it 
[the Head-ach] critical, if in a Fever it fall upon a critical 
day. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady Ji. viii. § 7 And so the 
Fever terminates in a critical Abscess. 1843 T. Watson 
Lect. Physic, iv, {1837) 33 The moment of exhalation is 
veiy transient. .It is evidently critical, for the congestion is 
relieved. 

5 . Of the nature of, or constituting, a crisis : a. 
Of decisive importance in relation to the issue. 

1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosca iv. 63 Mercies are never . . so 
seasonable as in the very turning and criticall point. 1673 

S. C. Art of Complaisance 23 There_is in the Court, as 
there is said to be in Love, one critical minute. X786 

T. Jefferson Writings (1839) tt. v. 3 That month, hy 
producing new prospects, has been critical. 1833 Alison 
Hist. Europe II. vii. g 100 Three hundred horse, at that 
critical moment, might have saved the monarchy. xSyx 
Blackie Ftntr Phases i. 14s note, Socrates taught that 
on great and critical occasions he was often directed by a 
mysterious voice. 

b. Involving suspense or grave fear as to the 
issue ; attended with uncertainty or risk. 

1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 19B Acquaint them 
[tender-plants] gradually with tlie Air . , for this change is 
the most critical of the whole year. X767 ynnius Lett. iv. 
23 Considering the critical situation of this country. 1836 
W. Irving .<4s/onVt 1. 149 The relations between [them]., 
were at that time in a critical state ; in fact, the two countries 
were on the eve of a war. 1883 Manch, Guardian 17 Oct. 

3/2 Mrs. H throat was badly cut, and her conditions 

deemed critical. 

6 . Tending to determine or decide; decisive, 
crucial. 

1841 Mvers Cath. Th.\s,y\\ 20x The aUeiations,.in our 
conceptions of the material Univetse. .are critical instances 
of the influence [of].. Natural Philosophy . . over Scholastic 
Theology. x86o Uyndall Glac. if. i. 230 Here, , we have a 
critical analogy between sound and light. 

7 . Madh. and Physics. Constituting or relating to 
a point at which some action, property or condi- 
tion passes over into another; conslituiing an ex- 
treme or limiting case ; as critical angle, in Optics, 
that angle of incidence beyond which rays of light 
passing through a denser medium to the surface of 
a rarer are no longer refmeted but totally reflected ; 
critical point or temperature for any particular 
substance, that temperature above which it remains 
in the gaseous state and cannot be liquefied by any 
amount of pressure. 

1841 J. R. Young Math.. Dissert. Pref. 7 Even in the ex- 
treme and critical case of the problem. 1873 W. Lees 
Acoustics II. iii. 53 This angle is called the limiting or 
critical angle of refraction. 1876 Tait Rec.Adv. Phys. Sc. 
xiii. 336 The temperature rises to the critical point, x. e. the 
temperature at and above which the presence of liquid and 
vapour together becomes impossible. x88i T. Mattiiieu 
Williams in Knowledge No. 8. 137 That Jupiter is neither 
a solid, a liquid, nor a gaseous planet, but a critical planet. 

8 . Zool. and Bot. Of species: Distinguished by 
slight or questionable differences ; uncertain or 
difficult to determine. 

X834 Woodward Mollusca ni. (1856) 360 Most of these 
are minute or * critical ’ species. 1838 Jrnl. R.Agric. Soc. 
XIX. 1. 104 Crossing often renders certain species of plants 
very ‘ critical x8^ fml. Bot. XXII. 128 When he. .ran 
down some less familiar or critical species. 

Criticality fkritikoe-liti). rare. 
a. The qusuity of being critical, b. A critical 
remark, criticism, c. A critical moment, crisis, 
X756 Gray Lf//. Wks. 1884 II. 299 [I] hope to despatch 
you a packet with my criticalities entire. 1843 Carleton 
Trails 1, 143 At this criticality every eye was turned from 
the corpse to the murderer. 

Critically (kri-tikali), ad&. [f. Cbitioal + 
-LT 2.] In a critical manner. 

1 . With critical judgement or observation ; nicely, 
accurately, precisely. 

X634 Whitlock Zootomia 304 Though not Critically 
translated, a 1660 Hammond Wks. IV. 408 (R.l Would we 
but look critically into ourselves. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (xSid) 
I. XV. 263, I inquired of him more critically, what was 
become of them ? X870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. xvii. 
285 Miss Gladwin eyed her critically. 1883 A. Roberts 
O. T. Revision viii. 168 A critically revised te.vc of the 
Septuagint translation. 

1 2 . With exactness in regard to time, place, etc.; 
exactly, precisely, punctually. Obs. 

1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. i. i. § 13 Others more warily 
affirm, that it doth not punctually and critically bud on 
Christmas day, 1722 De Foe Col. fack (1840) ana An ac- 
count, which, .was critically just, x8oa Paley Nat. Theol, 
iii. § a The point of concourse, .must fall critically imon the 
retina, or the vision is confused. x8n Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xl. (X856) 363 This hole was aiticalTy circular. 
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to. So as to determine or decide ; decisively, rare. 
1857 Keblb Eitchar, Adortit, 36 This • • is no exception, 
but critically confirms our allegation. 

+ 3 . At or in relation to the crisis of a dispnsp. 
i6ss Cui-PEPPER Riverius i. xiv. 50 If the humors be cast 
down thither cvitically by Nature, C1670 Sib T. Browne 
Lei. to Friend xi, That . . distemper of little children . . 
wherein they critically break out with harsh Hairs on their 
backs, which takes off the unquiet symptoms. 

1 4 . At a critical moment ; in the nick of time. 
1693 Congreve Double Dealer i. i, Here’s the coxcomb 
most critically come to interrupt you. 1735 Mem. Capt. P. 
Drake I. iv. 33 The Hatches were opened, and indeed very 
critically, for a Minute’s Confinement longer would have 
terminated in our Destruction. 1799 T. Jefferson VFrit, 
(1859) IV. 263 Could these debates be ready to appear 
critically, their effect would be decisive. 

5 . In a critical situation or condition ; perilously, 
dangerously. 

1813 W. H. Ireland Scrihbleomanta 192 note, ’Thus 
critically circumstanced. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxv. 
329 The toppling ice . . critically suspended, met above our 
heads. 1889 Pall Mail G. 30 Apr. 6/3 The Swazi King is 
critically ill. 

6. Physics. In a critical state : see CniiiOAL 7. 

i88x T. M. Williams in Knowledge No. 8, 137 Elemen- 

tajy substances may exist as solids, liquids, or gases, or 
critically, according to the conditions of temperature and 
pressure. 

Griticaluess (Icrilikalnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being critical. 

1649 Fuller ywsi Matt's Fnn. 9 The harlot., tunes her 
self to the criticalness of all complacencie. 1693 Burnet 
Let. Bp. Lloyd in Brit. Mag. XXXV. 371 That Critieal- 
ness. .m marking all dates so punctually. 1794 Godwin 
C al. Williams 10 Struck with the criticalness of the situa- 
tion. 182a Lamu Elia,^ Roast Pig, Satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate. 

Criticastei^ (kritikm’stoj). [See-AST^u.] A 
petty or inferior critic. (Used in contempt.) 

1684 N. S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible viii. 51^ I perceived 
tliat note to be added by some Jewish Criticastei-. 18x0 
Southey in Q. Rev. III. 437 While the criticasters .. were 
pronouncing sentence of condemnation upon it. zZjz 
Swinburne Under Microscope 36 The rancorous and reptile 
crew of poeticules who decompose into criticasters. 

Hence Crltica'Bterlsxn, Critlca'stry, nonce-wds. 
x8os Southey in Robherds Mem. W. Taylor II, 87 
Whose critica.steri.sms have long annoyed me. 1887 F. 
Hall in N. Y, Nation XLIV. 316/1 His criticastry takes 
no stigmatic note of ‘ was being done away '. 

Grxtioisut (kri'tisiz’m). [f. Cbitio or L. critic- 
us + -ISM ; prob. formed in conjunction with criticize, 
of which it is the n. of action. Adopted in French 
in 19th c. as critieisme (in sense a c below).] 

1 . The action of criticizing, or passing judgement 
upon the qualities or merits of anything ; esp. the 
passing of unfavourable judgement ; fault-finding, 
censure. 

x6<w Dekker Kni.’s Conjur. To Rdr., Therfore (reader) 
doe 1. .stand at the marke of critieisme (and of thy bolt) to 
bee .shot at. X637 Hevwood Royal Ship^ 42 They would not 
allow it. .But, .It was rather their Critieisme than my ignor- 
ance, X683 D. A. Art Converse 43 Criticism or a censor- 
ious humour, condemning indifferently everything. xn6 
Bvtlzr Anal. ii. vii. 361 This.. gives the larnst scope ior 
criticism. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola ra. x. These acts., 
were not allowed to pass without criticism. 2873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 3) IV. 44 No philosophy has ever stood this 
criticism of the next generation, 

2 . The art of estimating the qualities and cha- 
racter of literary or artistic work ; the function or 
work of a critic. 

X674 Dryden Prep. State of Innocence Wk.s. 1821 V. xo6 
Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle, was meant 
a standard of judging well ; the chiefest part of which is, to 
observe those excellencies which should delight a reasonable 
reader, X709 Pope Ess. on Crit. 101 Then criticism the 
muse’s handmaid proved. 1719 J. Richardson (*Wf), The 
Connoisseur : an Essay on the whole Art of Criticism as it 
relates to Painting. x86s M. Arnold Ess. CriU i. 38 , 1 am 
bound by my own definition of criticism : a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit, 

The effort of criticism in our time has been . . to see things 
as they are, without partiality, without obtrusion of per- 
sonal liking or disliking. 

b. Spec. The critical science which deals with 
the text, character, composition, and origin of 
literary documents, esp. those of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Textual criticism : that whose object is to asscertain the 
genuine text and meaning of an author. Higher criticism : 
see quot, i88r. r 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. 1. x. 31 The Knowledge of 
Languages, anciently stiled Grammar, and lately Criticisaia 
X748 Hartley Observ. Man- 1. iii. 336 Criticism, .may be 
denned the Art of restoring the corrupted Passages of 
Authors, and ascertaining their genuine Sense. 2836 R. 
Keith tr, N engsienberg' s Chrisiol. 1 . 414 A fundamental 
principle of the higher criticism. 2864 Froude Short 
Stud. (1892) I. 241 ifitle). Criticism and the gospel lua- 
tory. 287s Scrivener Led, Grk. Test. 7 The problem 
which Textual criticism sets itself to solve. 2882 Robert- 
son Smith Old Test, in fewish Ch. (189a) po A series of 
questions affecting the composition, the editing, and^the 
collection of the sacred books. This class pt questions 
forms the special subject of the branch of critical ^science 
which is usually distinguished from the verbal criticism of 
the text by the name of Higher or Historical Criticism. 

c. Philos. The critical philosophy of Kant._ 

So called from its being based on a critical examination of 
the faculty of knowledge. 

VOL. II, 


J. H. Stirling tr. ScAwegleds Hid. Philos, (ed. 8) 
Kant, .possessed the clearest consciousness of the rela- 


2867 

226 ! 

tion of criticism to all preceding philosophy. x6fo Caird 
Kant I. 2 [Kant] opposes Criticism to two other mnns of 
pluiosophy. Dogmatism and Scepticism, 

3 . (with pll) An act of criticizing ; a critical re- 
mark, comment ; a critical essay, critique. 

2608 Chapman Byron's^ Cotispir. i. i. There are a number 
more Of these State Criticismes t That our personall view 
May profitably make. 1683 Dryden Life Plutarch 24 
Philosophical questions and criticisms of humanity weie 
their usual recreations. 2736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 
Pref., Some. .have, .got their criticisms ready for the press. 
287a E. Beacqck Mabel Heron I. v. 73 Very much disposed 
to make free criticisms. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. a) V. 22 
A criticism may be worth m^ing which rests only on proba- 
bilities or impressions. 

+ 4 . A nice point or distinction, a minute parti- 
cular, a nicety ; a subtlety; in bad sense, a quibble. 

a 16x6 Beaum. & Ft. Lit. Fr. Lawyer 1. i. This godly 
calling [of Duellist] Thou hast follow’d five-and-tweuty 
yeares, and studied The criticismes of contentions [2. e. 
duelling]. 1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 50 To set 
Seeds m that posture, wherein the Leaf and Roots may 
shoot right . . were a Critieisme in Agriculture, 2663 J. 
Spencer Prodigies (1663) 82 For the omission of some 
petty criticisms m their Rites. 26B3 Cave Ecclesiastici, 
Athanasius vi. § 12. 108 Not sufficiently understanding the 
Criticisms of the Greek Language. 

Gri'ticiizable, a. [f. Csitioize ». + -ablb.] 
That may be criticized ; open to crilicism. 

2863 Hawthorne Our Old Home, GEmpses Eng. Poverty 
(18797327 A few criticisable peculiarities in her talk and 
manner. x888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. ir. Iii. 299 Ameri- 
can cities are justly criticizable for many defects. 

Griticize (kri'tisaiz), v. Also -ise. [f. Cbitio 
or L. critic-us + -IZB.] 

1 . intr. To play tiie critic; to pass judgement 
upon something with respect to its merits or faults. 
(Often connoting unfavourable judgement.) 

2649 Milton Eikon. xxiv. 491 To let goe his Criticizing 
about the sound of Prayers. x68x Dryden Abs. Achit, 
lutrod. (1708) 2 They, who can criticize so weakly, as to 
imagine 1 have done my worst. 2733 Mrs. Delany Lei. 
Mrs. Denim 7 Apr,, Her character is pretty ; though had I 
time I could criticise, a x86a Buckle Civilis. Ill, v. 316 
They who criticize are unable to discern the great principle 
which pervades the whole. 

f b. with on or tepom = sense 2. Obs, 

2637 J. Sergeant Schism Dispach't 15 Who can most 
dexterously and artifidally criticize upon words. 27.^ 
Hartley Observ. Man I. il vet. 2x3 We criticize much, 
upon the Beauty of Faces. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 244 To 
criticise on the use that is made of it. xBto Southey in 
Life (2830) III. 277 It requires a knowledge of that art to 
criticise upon the structure of verse. 

2 . trans. To discuss critically; to offer judge- 
ment upon with respect to merits or faults; to 
animadvert upon. 

2663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. {zBji) 334 Concerning the 
word Tharsish, so much criticiz’d, it is Ferbum ambigimm 
and admits a various sence. 2734 Bolingbrokb in Swift's 
Lett. (1766) II. 39 The verses Isent you are very bad. .you 
would do them too much honour, if you, criticized them. 
xSsg Prescott Philip II, I. n. v. 193 Men began boldly to 
criticize the rights of kings and the duties of subjects. 
x88o MacCormac Aniisept. Surg. 49 , 1 will now pass on to 
criticise a paper recently published, 
b. To censure, find fault with. 

2704 Swift T. Tub Cond., To criticise his gait, and ridi- 
cule his dress. 2779 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Thrale ii Oct, 
The gout that was in my ankles when Queeney criticised 
my gait, x8^ tr. Lotze’s Logic 131 , 1 am not afraid that 
anyone will criticise this, .on the ground that it has nothing 
to do with logic. 

Hence Cri-ticlzlug vbl. sh. and ppl. a . ; Cri'tl> 
clizlngly adv. 

2649 [see Criticize i]. 277a Mad. D' hs&uct Early Diary 
(1889) 1 , 161 So criticizing an eye. 2839 Sala Tw. round 
Cloch (i86x) 213 They, .eye her approvingly, and the brides- 
maids critidsingly. 

Griticizer (kri-tisaizaj). One who criticizes; 


a critic. 

a x68o Charnock Disc. Gods Knowledge^ Wks, 2684 1 . 283 
He is therefore called a ‘discemer' orcnticiser of the heart. 
2732 Blackwall Sacred Class, IL 265 (T.) Pert criticisers 
and sau^ correctors of the original. vjg^Hisf. in Ann. 
R^. 33 Severe criticisers of the conduct of the allies. 

CrX'tiokixL. nmce-wd. A small or petty critic. 

a 2843 Southey Doctor Ixxii, Mr. Critickin, — ^for as 
there is a diminutive for cat, so should there be for critic, — 
I defy you. Ibid. Interch. xbq Critics, critickins, and criti- 

Orit'icling (kri’tiklig). pee - ling.] =prec. 

2733-6 Old Maid TAo. xSfir&Wxsfi, I shall therefore say 
. .to the Criticlings [etc.]. 28x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 
183 Criticlings may drawl and drivel, .about the earliest 
authors being most original. 1883 Lit. World (U. S.) 16 
June 194/1 Thus criticlings at Tennyson may yelp. 

Cxi’tico-, combining form (after Gr. w/kti«o-), 
= critically, critical and . . . ; as in oritioo-Msto- 
rical, -poetical, -theologioal, etc., adjs, 

2817 T. L. Peacock Melincourt xxxlx. The members of 
this critico-poetical council. x8»3 Parr Wks. 1828 VII. 282 
Some critico-theological matter on Deuteronomy. 2878 N. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 162 Stronger than his critico-histori- 
caJ [conscience]. 

b. Also used as a base for nonce-words, as 
Cxltloo-metex, a measurer of critics or criticism, 
C]:l:ticoplt.o''blai, fear or horror of critics. 

2883 Aihentenm 20 Oct. 493/1 We thus obtain a scientific 
measurement of the thought, .and the criticometer is before 


us. 2836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 338 A peculiar sensitiveness 
(technically called cridcophobia) has possessed the mind of 
every great author. 

Cri-ticule. nonce~wd. [See -ule.] A small or 
petty critic. 

x8Sg F. Hall in N. Y. Nation XLVIII. 97/r, The criti- 
cula whose callowness I have scrutinized. 

Giritiq,Tie (Icritrk). [A gradual alteration of the 
3 J? -1 8th c. critick, Cmiia sb.^, after French. 

Critique occurs in Addi.son’s Dial. Medals (publ. in Wks. 
1721I, and Pope so altered his spelling in 1729. It became 
general in the i8th c., though Johnson and most of the dic- 
tionaries to the end of the_ century adhered to critick. Todd 
substituted critique in his ed. of J. in 1818 ; the modem 
pronunciation and stress after F. (or Ger.) appears in 18x3.] 

1 . An essay or article in criticism of a literary (or 
more rarely, an artistic) work ; a review. 

2702-22 Addison Dial. Medals Wks. 1721 I. iii. 332, I 
should as soon expect to see a Critique on the Posie of a 
Ring, as on the Inscription of a Medal. 2729 Pope Dune. 
I. 273 Not that my quill to Critiques was confin’d [in ed. 
»28 Not that my pen to Criticks was confin’d]. 2793 
CowpER Lett. 17 Feb., 1 have read the critique of my work 
in the Analytical Reoiem. 2820 Byron Blues i. 22 , 1 just 
had been skimming a charming critique. 188a Pebody 
youmalism xix. (1882) 143 Turning out articles and 
critiques upon the topics of social life, of art, or literature. 

2 . The action or art of criticizing ; criticism. 

28x3 W. H. Ireland Scribhleotnania 46 , 1 deem such the 

basis of candid critique. 2856 Meiklejohn tr. Kants Crit. 
P.R.z^ Idea and division of a particular science, under 
the name of a Critique of Pure Reason. iSti6 J. Martineau 
Ess, I. 31 The critique of nature in detail is quite beyond 
us. 

Hence Cxiti’qtie w, tram., to write a critique 
upon; to review, criticize. (In quot, 1751 prob. 
stressed cri'Hque ; cf. Cbitio w.) 

2732 Hist, Pompey the Little p. vii. The worst ribaldry of 
Aristophanes shall he critiqued and commented on. 1B13 
W. H. Ireland Scribhleotnania 2 Some writers there are 
who . . all subjects critique. 2832 Fraser's Mag. IV, 3 
Hogg’s tales are critiqued by himself in Blackwood. 

■f Cri’tiBm. Obs. rare~'^. [f. Gr. KpiTrjs judge + 
-ISM.] =CBl!riciSM. So +Cri*fdze v. 

[=Gr. *ieptTi(etv']. 

2632 Relig. Wotton. 40 There being then no such Crilismes 
as interpreted [this], .a conspiracy against the State, 2602 
Dekker Saiirom. Wks. 1873 1 . 211 Yon are growne a piece 
of a Critist. 1632 Donne Polydoron Pref., They may find 
their humours here critiz’d. a 2677 Barrow Wks. 1087 I. 
51X We need not critize on the words, the sense being plain. 

Gxi’tling;, dial. [See -ling, and cf. Cbiton, 
Cbatling.j 

+ 1 . (See quot. i6ii.) Obs. 2 . The refuse of 
lard or grease ; =next : cf. Cbaokling sb. 3, 

26x2 CoTGR., Bourgeons, writlings, or critlings; the 
smaller and most vntimely apples or peares. 2832 Mayhew 
Lond. Laiottr 1 . 196 Spice to give the critlings a flavour, 
Clitlings being the refuse leff after boiling down the lard. 

Cri’ton. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 critoan, 9 dial. 
oritten. [a. F. Cretans ‘ the crispie peeces or 
jnammockes remaining of lard, that hath beene first 
shred . . then strained, etc.' (Cotgr.)] The refuse 
of lard or grease ; = Cbaoklino sb. 3. 

2388 Wyclip Ps. ci[i]. 4 My boonus ban dried vp as 
Critouns [238a croote; Vulg. cremimn', ■marg. critons], 
that is, that that dwellith in the panne of the fnyng. 2888 
Berkshire Gloss., Critfens, small pieces of lean meat strained 
from lard when it is melted. 

Crize, obs. f. Crbbsb, Malay dagger. 

Grizzle (kri’z'l), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 
crisle, crizle, crizel, 8-9 orizzel, 9 cxissel. 
[Origin obscure : perh. dim. of Cbazb v. Cf. F. 
crisser to crackle.] 

1 . intr. To become rough on the surface, as some 
kinds of stone or glass by scaling, or as water 
when it begins to freeze, etc. 

1673 Ray yourn. Low C. (1738) IL 462 Those stones will 
last well enough, till they_ shall be removed into a rougher 
[air] ; But then they'll crizle and scale. 2676 Lond. Gens. 
No. X136/4 Some of the . . Flint Glasses . . have been ob- 
served to crizel and decay. 2677 Plot Oxfordsh. 233. 2733 
Chambers Cyd. Supp. s. v. CriesseUing, The glass thus made 
i .is subject to crizzel. i8ax Clare Addr. to Plenty (1822) 
53 View the hole the hoys have broke, Grizzling, still in- 
clin’d to freeze. x88z L^estersh. Gloss., Grizzle, to crisp ; 
to grow hard and rough with heat or cold. 

2 . trails. To cause to ‘ crizzle ’ ; to roughen or 
crumple the surface of. 

(The first quot may he really iniri) 

1624 Ford & Dekker Suits Darling v. i, To feel the ice 
fall from my crisled skin. 2822 Clare Vill. Muistr. 11. 26 
White frost ’gins crizzle pond and brook. 2876 Whitby Gloss., 
Crizzle, to bioil. Grizzled, hardened or crisped as the land 
is in a droughty season. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Crisseled 
up, twisted up as leaves are by cold. 

Hence Crt'zzle sb. (See quot.) 

2876 Whitby Gloss., Grizzles, the rough sunburnt places 
on the face and hands in scorching weather. 

II Cro (kr^. Celtic Antiq. Also 5 oroy. [Irish 
cH death, blood, blood-wyte.] ‘ The compensation 
or satisfaction made for the slaughter of any man, 
according to his rank ’ (Jam.). 

23.. Reg, Mm. iv. xxx. Sc. Stat. I. 640 Quid sit le cro 
quod anglice dimtur Grant befor the Kyng. 2426 Sc. Acts 
Jos. I (xs66) § 204 (Jam.) To pay . . the croy to the narrest 
of the kin of the slaine man. 2609 Skene Reg. Maj. 74 It is 
statute be the King, that Cro of ane Erie of Scotland is 
seven tymes twentie kye. 26x4 Selden Titles Hon, s86 
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Wheie Earles, Earles sonnes. Thanes, Ocluerns and the 
Hhe are distinguisht by their Croes. 1872 E. W. Robe,rtson 
Hist, Ess, 135 The Cro, or Wergild, of the Thane. 

Croak (krJiik),jA AlsoScroke. [See Choak z>.] 

1 . The deep hoarse sound made by a frog or raven, 
Ako ifansj. and Jig. 

1561 Daus tr. BuUinger on. Afoc, (1573) 225 h. They play 
the waterfrogs, singyng cioake croake. 1632 Rowley 
Wouiaa fiener vtxt nr. in Hazl. Dodsley XI L 160 0 thou 
fatal raven I let me pull thine eyes out For this sad croak. 
1766 Pennant Zool, (1812) II. 157 {puffin AuK) The hoarse, 
deep, periodical croak of the corvorants- 1861 Trollope 
Barchesicr T, xliv, ‘ I told you so, I told you so I ' is the 
croak of a true Job’s comforter. 

2 . Hawking. (See quot. 1891.) Also Jl, (Cf. 
CaooK 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch (1710) 400 The'Croke is 
evidently an Asthmatic Disposition produced by hard fly- 
ing. Ibid, 401 The Noise called the Croke was made by 
Ex;nration and not by Inspiration. 1891 Harting Gloss. 
Falcoiuy, Croaks, or Kecks, Fr. croc, a disease of the 
air-passages, analogous to a cough, and so called from the 
sound the bird makes during any exertion, such as bating, 
or flying, 

Croak (krJiik),z;. Forms: (5 orok) 6-8 croke, 
6-7 croake, y- croak. [Croak sh. and vb. appears 
only about 1550 ; the ifith c. crok is not its exact 
equivalent phonetically; in the same sense ME. 
had ako crottke, crowke'. see Crook It 
is possible that croak, with the northern parallel 
form, crake, craik, goes back to an OE. *crdcian, of 
which the recorded crxcetian to croak (said of 
ravens) may be a diminutive ; hut it is on the whole 
more probable that cronke, crok, croak, with ci'oke, 
creak, crick, are later formations imitating or sug- 
gesting varieties of animal and other sounds.] 

1 . i^r. To utter a deep, hoarse, dismal cry, as 
a frog or a raven. 

Tewneley Mysi. 99 Sely Capyll, cure hen.. She 
kakyls, Bat begyn she to crok, To groyne 01 to clok. 1557 
TotielCs Misc.{Axh.)aoa'll\xovL diinghyll crowe that crokest 
agaynst the rayne, 1593 Spenser Epithal, 349 Th' vnplea- 
sant quyre of frogs still croking. i6ba Marston Antonio’s 
Rev, III. iii. Wks. 1856 1 . 111 Now croakes the toad. 1^7 
Drvden Virg. Eel, i. 26 The hoarse Raven .. By croaking 
from the left presag’d the coming Blow. 1835 W, Irving 
Tour Prairies 277 Ravens . . fiimping about and croaking 
dismally in the air. 1877 A. B. Edwards IH xxii, 699 
Meanwhile the frogs croaked furiously. 

to. Of a hawk ; see Cboak sb. a. 

*S7S Tuhberv. Panlconrie 250 Yon may perceyve these 
woormes to plague and trouble your hawke when she 
croakes in the night, x6x8 Latham andBk. Falconry (1833) 
23 It breedeth much winde iu them, the which . . will appeare 
often with a rising in the gorge, and a noyse withall of 
croking. 

2 . transf. Of persons ; fTo groan or cry(o^j-.); to 
speak >vith a hoarse, hollow utterance; Jig, to 
speak in dismal accents, talk despondingly, fore- 
bode e'rtl (like the raven). 

<7x460 Towueley Myst, 108 , 1 tboght Gylle began to crok, 
and travelle full sad. 1600 Skaks. Tr, ^ Cr. ii. igx 
Would I could meete that roague Diomed, I would croke 
like a Rauen : I would bode, I would bode. X797 Burke 
Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 389 They, who cioak them, 
selves hoarse about the decay of our trade, x8o6 Metcalfe 
in Owen Wellesleys Be^. 807 Without croaking, it may be 
observed that our government is upon a dangerous experi- 
ment. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxTi. 222 ‘ Don't 
be croaking, cousin — ^I hate it I' he would say. 

+ 3 . Of the stomach or bowels; To make a 
rumbling noise. Obs, 

*S47 fsee Croaking v 6 l, sb, x], 16x1 Cotgr., Gribouiller, 
to rumble or croake (as the guts doe through windinesse). 
X682 N. O. Boileaiis Lutrin jv. 330 My eager stomach 
crokes, and calls for Dinner i a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Fr, 
King Wks. 1730 1 . 60 When my starv'd entrails croke, 

4 . trans. To niter or proclaim by croaking. 
x6oS Sbaics. Mttcb. i. v. 40 The raven himselfe is hoarse 
That aoakes_ the fatal] entrance of Duncan, X7gx to 
in Poet, Reg. (1806) Aor Now half the bench 
of Bishops we may meet, Croaking * old clothes * about 
St. James's Street. X847 Tennyson Prine. rv, 106 Marsh- 
divers, rather, maid. Shall croak thee sister. X879 Froude 
Cxsar xiii, 178 Bibulus, as each measure was passed, 
croaked that it was null and void. 

6. slang. To die. 

i8xa in J. U.Yavx Flash Bict. ^xiji Slang Diet,, Croak, 
to die— from the gurgling sound a person makes when the 
bieath of life is departing. 

Croaker (IcrJu-kai). Also 7-8 eroker. [f. 
Croak v. + -bh.] 

1 . An animal that croaks ; applied j/ec. to several 
North American fishes, also to the Mole Cricket. 
_x65x Ogilby ZEsoy (1665) xi While the long Vale with 
big-voiced Croakers [i.e. flogs] rings, 1676 T. Glover 
Virginia in Phil, Trans. XI. 625 In the Creeks are great 
store of small fish, as Perches, Crokers, Taylors, Eels. 
1784 Mortimer Carolina ibid. XXXVIII. 315 Perca 
marina . . the Croker. 1868 Wood Homes roitkout H, 
Mole Ciicket, called in some places 
the Croaker or Churr-worm on account of the peculiar 
sound which it produces. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. 
(ed. 4) 170 Salt-water fishes. .Giunts, Croakers, and Drum- 
mers . . the three last deriving their names from the sounds 
they utter when caught. 

_ 2 . transf. One who talks dismally or despond- 
ingly, one who forebodes or prophesies evil. 

X637 Bastwick Litany i 20 A malignant and corrupt ,. 
brood of Crokers. J77X Franki,in Antobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 


79 Thera are croakers in every country, always boding its 
ruin. 1850 T. A, Trolixipe Impress. Wand. v. 57 A few 
timid croakers shake their heads, 

3 . s/ang. {See quot.) 

1873 Slang Biot., Croaker, a dying peison beyond hope^; 
a corpse. 1892 Star 28 May a/j The cow was a ‘ cioker , 
a beast killed to save it from d^ng. 

Croakery (krJu’kori). nonce-wd. [f. Croak v. 
or Croaker : see -ebt.] Croakings collectively. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. (i873)yi.xvi. vi. 193 Friedrich, 
in answer to new cunning croiikeries and contrivances, .has 
answered him like aking. 1867^ — Remin. (t88i) II. 186 A 
croakery of crawling things, instead of a speaking by 
men, „ _ 

fiwn a.lrily (kro I'kili), adv. [f. Croaky a. + -LY 2.] 
In a croaky manner. 

x 8 s 8 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (r86s) II. v. vii. 125 Immortal 
Wolf, croakily satirical withai, had defended himself. 

Croaking (krou’kig), vbl. sb. [f. Croak ».] 

1 . The action of makings a deep hoarse sound._ 

1347 Boordc Brev. Health cceix. 100 h, In Englyshe it is 
named crokyng or clockyng in ones bely. a 16x0 Healey 
Epictetus' Matt. xxiv. <1630) 29 The croaking of the Raven. 
1840 R. Dana Bef, Mast ix. 22 The frogs set up their 
croaking in the marshes. 

2 , fig. Talking dismally or foreboding evil. 

x8xo Wellington in Gurw. Besp. VI. 417 The croaking 
which already prevails iii the army. 1836 VLfJi's.yK’T Midsh. 
Easy xxvii. 106 All this comes from your croaking— you're 
a Mother Cary's chicken. 

Crna' ldii g, jjtl. a, [f. as prec. -f -ING 2 ,] That 
croaks. {Jit. and Jig^ 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1633) 7x9 The croaking Frogs 
made such a noise, as he could take no rest, 1662 Stil- 
LiNGFL, Orig. Sacr. it. i. S a An innumerable company of 
croaking Enthusiasts. 1780 Mad. D’ArbLay Lett, 24 Ang., 
A croaking prophet, foretells nothing but utter destruction. 
x88s Mcuich, Exam. 27 Feb. 5/4 [His] voice itself was 
pitched in a low and croaking key. 

Cvoaky (krJn’ki), a. [f. Croak sb. or v. -f -y.] 

1. Characterized by croaking ; given to croaking. 
1831 Carlyle Sterling 11. iv, His voice was croaky and 

shrill. x834 Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) 1. 363 A croaky voice, 

2 . Haul. (See quot.) 

c 1850 Ritdim. Kavig. (Weale) 112 Croaky, a term ap- 
plied to plank when it curves or compasses much in short 
lengths. 1867 in Smyth SaiioVs Word-bk. 

t Croan, croane, a. Obs. perh. an attrib. use 
of Crone sb. 

1577 ff • BulUngeVs Decades (1592) 498 He . . lined in . . 
the .studie of the gacred Scriptures, euen to his croane and 
crooked age, M46 Brit. Mag. 53 Coaches . . filled with 
several Croan Matrons, Town Ladies, etc. 

Croane, obs. f. Cbonb. 

t Cvoape« ». Obs. Also orope. [Cf. Croue] 
intr. To croak. 

£1300 Yix.tsmxytFlytb^w.DwiharT,<j'^ Cursit croapand 
craw. 1349 Conipl. Scot, vl 39 The ropeen of the rauynis 
gart the crans crope. 1393 B. Barnes Parthenophil in Arb. 
Gamer V. 481 Bulls bellow through the wood ! Ravens 
croape 1 x6oo Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 471 He feedeth the 
young ravens who do cry or crodpe. 

Croape, obs. pa. t. of Crebi?, 

Croaper, obs. form of Crupper. 
t Crol), sb. Obs. In 6 crobbe, fl. ‘ The knops 
of leafy buds, used as pendants from the roof’ 
(Halliwell), 

1348 Hall Chrott, (1809) ^39 The Vautes in orbes with 
Crobbes dependyng. 

t CroTj, ». Obs.^ Also 6 crobb. = Croak v, 
c x3So N. Eng, Leg. in Horstmann.<4/if««g-. Leg. II. xi/ak^a 
I leue to crakes J»at crobbes & cryes, c 1450 St. Cuthbrrt 
(Suttee^ 2380 pe crawe,.Reufally sho crobbed and cryed. 
c*47S Cath, Angl, 83 (MS. A), To Crobe, crocitare vel 
crocare, comorum est. _ A Crobbynge of rauens. X566 
Drant Horaces Sat, A iij. Still, still thy stomake crobbs. 

II Croo, t crock (kr^ik). [OF. croc hook=Pr, 
croc, It. crocco, med.L. croccus, of uncertain origin.] 
hook ; in Harqutlnts h {of) croc, a harquebus 
with a hook or crook by which it was fixed to its 
rest or support when fired ; see Harq&bbus. 
Crocalite (krp-kSlait). Min. [Named 1797, 
app. from xpSieos saffron -h -LITE.] A red variety 
of Natbomte, occurring in small amygdules. 

xtoB T. Allan Names of Min. 24 Crocalite. 1844 Alger 
Phillips Min. 20a Crockalite. 

Crooard, var. of Ceockard Obs, 
t Croca'tiou. Obs.—^ [L. croedtio croaking, 
cawing.] See Crooitation. 

Croce, original form of Cbobe, crosier. 

Croce, obs. var. of Cboss. 
tCrO'Ceal, a, Obs. [f. L. croce-ns saffron- 
coloured + -aIj.] = Cboceoub. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol.'nn, 52 The Red and Yellow, or 
Croceall, or Sorrell colour. 

i* Cro'cean, a. Obs. [cf. prec,] = Cboceoub. 

1621 Quarles ^ P. m. Wks. (Grosart) III. 269/1 

And ftom the pillow of his Crocian bed Don Phoebus rouxes 
his refulgent head. 1638 —Hieroglyph, xv. III. 196/2 Rising 
m glory from his Crocean bed . 

Croceate (kr^a-si^it, -Jl^'t), a. [f. L. croce-us 
-ATE : cf. roseate^ a. Pertaining to saffron, 
h. Saffron-coloured, Ceooeous. 

x866 J. B. Rose Virg. Georg, i, 56 Tmolus doth supply Its 
croceate odours. 1867 — jEneid 262 From Tithon's croceate 
bed Aurora springs. Ibid, 268 The croceate garb. 
tCroceouS (kr^u-sios, -Jias), a. Obs. [f. L. 


croce-us saffron-coloured, f. crocus saffron -1- -ous.] 
Saffron-coloured ; deep reddish yellow. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Bisp. 688 The fiist water will be 
white., the third cioceous. 1688 R. fd.ouev. Armoury \\. 
311/2 Croceous is a saflron yellow. 

Crocer(e, obs. form of Ceosibr. 

Croeetin ; see Ceooin. 

tCroclie,J(5.'^ Obs, Also 5-6 crotcbe,crowoh0, 
6 oruohe. [Etymologically the same as croce, 
Cbose; croche being the Old Northern French 
equivalent of Central OF. croce. The form cro%vche 
is perh. a phonetic development (cf. Joche, pouch) ; 
in cruche there may be a blending with CutiTCii.] 

1 . A pastoral staff, crook, crosier. 

14. . Nominale in Wr.-Wuleker 721/38 {Nom, Rer. Eccle- 
siast.). Hoc pedum, a crowche. c X4^ St. Cvtlibert 6249 
A biscop . .with his croche. 1483 Caxion Gold. Le^. 123A 
Thenne saynl basille . . cam to the chyrche and knocked a 
stroke wyth hys croche, 1490-9 Promp. Pnrv. 104 (H., 
P.) Croke or schoke [H. C1490, P. 1499 crotche, 15x6 
croche], pedum, cambnea. 1336 Inv. Whallcy Abbey 
[Trans. Hist. Soc. Lane, N S. Vll. 107),] ciowche of silver 
and gilt with a staff of silver. XS39 Inv. in Burton Mon. 
Ebor.xM. One cruche-head gilt.. the staff of the Ciuche, 
gill. X303 Bp. Pilkington Bnm, Pauls (Parker Soc.) 584 
They have not the ciuche and mitie as the old bishops had. 

2. A stick having a head to lean on ; a lame 
man’s staff, a crutch. Cf. Cross 2 . 

In thjs sense not easily separated from Crutch, q. v. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Willcker 8x0/25 Hoc sustentaculum, hoc 
podium, a croche, 1:1300 Merchant ft Son in Halliwell 
Ni^ee Poet. 32 An olde man, wyth crochys twayne. 

I See also Crotch. 

Croche, sb.^ [a. F. croche spur on a fruit 
tree, etc. Rom. '*ct‘occa : cf, med.L. crocha hook 
(Du Cange) ; from same radical as Croc.] One 
of the ‘ buds ’ or knobs at the top of a stag’s horn. 

X573 Turberv. Venerie 34 These litle buddes or broches 
which are about the toppe are called Croches. 1583 Stany- 
HURST Aeneis i, (Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing croches 
high from the antlier hauled. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Wks. I, 03/1 The homes haue many dogmatical! Epithites, 
as. . the Burs, the Pe.srles, the Anthers , . and the Croches. 
X774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1862) I. ii. v. 325. 2884 Jefferies 
Rea Beer is, 71. 

t Croche, S'. Obs, [a, F. to hook, catch 

with hooks or claws (f. croche) ; and nphclic form 
of Acroche, AocROAcn,] 

1 . frans. To hook, catch with hooks. 

a 1225 Juliana 35 Make me war and wite me wiS his 
crefti crokes, I>at ha me ne crochen {printed crechen], 

2. =AooROAcn, Enoroaoh. 

ciaBo WvcLTP Semt. Sel, Wks. I, 139 Pharisees.. I ltuc 
crochid to hem he chesynge of many liecrdis in he chircbc. 
159a Manat. Court Leet liec. (1885) II, 60 Roberto Janye 
bathe Croched. .vppon the hye. .streete, 

Croche, obs. form of Crotoh, Crouch v , 

Crochebake : see Crodohback. 
t Croched, pjl. a> Obs, [f. Croche v. and sb, 
+ -ED, Cf. F. crochu^ 

1 . Crooked, twisted. 

c X300 K, Alis, 7099 Wilde swyn And croched dragons. 

2. Having * croches ’ : see Cboohe jA.2 

1598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (16x5) 46 a, A Hart. . 
whether he be croched, palmed, or crowned. 

Crocherd(e, obs. form of Kreutzer. 

II Crochet (kr£»-fe, kroi'Ji), sb, [F. crochet, dim. 
of croche, croc hook.] 

1 . A kind of knitting done with a hooked needle ; 
material so made. 

X848 Clough Bothie i. 42 A shirt as of crochet of women. 
*879 E. Garrett House by Works II. 39 Sundry trifles of 
simple cambric or crochet with which to brighten her worn, 
plain gowns. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as crochet edging , -lace, 
-needle, -type (see quot.), -work. 

X848 Miss Lambert [title), My Crochet Sampler. 1849 
Claridge Cold Water Cure 130 A crochet-needle was, by 
accident, driven into the side of a young lady. 1836 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 38 And should I sit down to the 
crochet work? 1874 Knight Diet, Mech., Crochet-type, type 
with fancy faces, to set up in imitation of lace, crochet, or 
worsted work. 

Crochet (kwje, hrda'Ji), v. [f, prec. sb,] a. 
intr. To work with a crochet-needle, b. trans. 
To make or knit in crochet. 

1838 Mrs. Carlyle Zf^AII.384 She had crocheted, .a large 
cover for the drawing-room sofa, X883 Mem, Mrs.Suther- 
land 60 The sewing^and crocheting department. 189X Daily 
News 31 Dec. 5/5 The Queen has contributed a . . shawl of 
her own crocheting. 

Crochet, obs. var. of Crotchet. 

II Crocheteur. Obs. Also 6 -tor. [F. ; f. crochet 
hook.] ‘A porter or common burthen-bearer’ 
(Cotgr.). 

*S 79 J> Stubbes Gaping Gulf'S v, The sayntes of God 
ledde to the shambles, .by vile crochetors or porters. 26x3 
Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man’s Fort. in. ii, I would have 
hired a chrocheteur for two cardecuea 

Crociary(krd’H*J[iari). JSccl. [aS.. rntd.!,. croci- 
arius, f. crocia crosier.] ‘ The person who carried 
the crosier before the abbot or bishop ’ (Ash 1775). 

tCrociate. Obs, [ad. It. crodata, f. croce 
cross.] Taking the cross ; =* Crusade. 

_ 1607 Donne Lett. (165X) 140 In the Crociate for the warres 
in the Holy Land, 
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Crociate, v. : see Ckooitatk 
Crocidolite (kwsi-d^ait). Min. [Named 1831 
f. Gr. Kpofcts, KpoKiS-, var. of KpoKvs the nap of 
woollen cloth + A.l 5 oy stone (-Lite).] A fibrous 
silicate of iron and sodium, called also bhte asbestos ; 
sometimes massive or earthy. Also applied to a 
yellow fibrous mineral produced by natural altera- 
tion from the blue crocidolite, and much used for 
ornament 

183s Shcpakd Mift. 2g7_ Krocidolite. 1887 Daily Tel. 
7 June 7 The new crocidolite, which is only a compressed 
asbestos, displays sheens and radiances of gold and bronze 
and green like satin changed to stone. 1888 Catholic Press 
7 Ajir. 419 A cross made of South African gold, mounted in 
ciocidolite and ivory. 

Cvociu (krJu'sin). Chem. [f. L. croc-us saffron 
+ -IN.] A red powder, the colouring matter of 
Chinese Yellow pods, the fruit of Gardenia grandi- 
Jlora, with which the robes of Chinese ma ndar in s 
are dyed. A supposed product of the action of 
hydrochloric acicV on crocin is Cro'cetin, 

1863-72 Watts Diet, Chem. II, loB. 

Crocine (krju-sin, -sin), a. [ad. L. crocin-us, 
f. Croats.] Of, or consisting of, crocuses. 

x8x2 Haworth in Trans. Hort. Soc. 1 . 130 , 1 have seldom 
obseived these ciocine hedgehogs produce many flowers, 
t Cro’citate, V. Obs.—’> [f. h. crodteire, fieq. 
of crocTre to croak loudly ; see -ate.] intr. To 
croak or caw. Hence f Crocita'tiou. 

1623 CocKBRAM, Craciate, to cry like a rauen, 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Crocatiou, the kawing of Crows, Rooks, 
or Ravens. CrocitaiioH, Idem, 

Crock (krpk), Forms : i oroooa, 3 krocke, 
3-7 crocks, 4 crokk(e, 5-6 crok, 6- crock. 
[OE. croc{c anti crocca masc., earthenware pot or 
jutcher, related to Icel. krukka f. (Da. krukke, Sw. 
kriikd) in same sense ; and perh. more remotely to 
Ciion, and Cbouke. Whether the Celtic words, 
Mir. crocan, Gael, crogan (see Cboqoan), Welsh 
crochan ‘ pot ’, are related, is not determined.] 

1 . An earthen pot, jar, or other vessel. 

c xooo Sax. Leeclid. I. 238 Do [the herbs] on anne niwne 
cioccan. a 1225 Aucr.R.'^^fi Ktille al uL ])et is iSe krocke. 
1309 Langu liah. Redeles ii. 52 Cast adoun the ctokk the 
colys amyd. 1342 MS. Ace. Si, yohn's Hos^.f Canterb., 
Pot a Clock to put mylk in j‘‘. 1396 .Spenser P. Q. v. ii. 33 
The vulgar did about him flocke..Like foolish flies about 
an hony-orocko. 1674 Ray S. if E, C. Words 63 Crock, 
an Kaithen pot to put butter or the like in. 1709 Stcelc 
Tailer No. 37 T 3 His Whip throws down a Cabinet of 
China: He cries, What 1 Are your Crocks rotten? 1848 
Kingsley Sninfs Trag. iv. ii. 121 Her only furniture An 
earthen crock or two. 

2 . A pot of iron or other metal. (S.W.o/Eng.) 
e X47S Exeter Tailord Gild in Eng. Gilds 320 A brasen 

kiocke of ij galons and more, a pache clowted in the brem 
■with lateii. 1603 in Wadley Bristol Wills (x886) 269 The 
lesser brasse Crocke. 1746 Exmoor Courtship (E. D. S.) 88 
Thare be more. . than can boil tha crock. xMs E. C. Shar- 
LAND Ways ^ Means Devonsh. Vill. 60 A pie made in^a 
crock— the big kettle you see hanging over the fire in 
farm-houses. x888 W. Somerset Word-ok., Crock., a. cast- 
iron cooking-pot only .. It has a loose bow-handle . . and three 
little legs. 

8. A broken piece of earthenware, a potsherd, 
such as is used to cover the hole in a flower-pot. 

1B30 Florist 84 Turn it out of the pot, remove the crocks. 
1831 Glenny Ilandbk, FI. Card. 10 Put a layer of crocks to 
reach one-third of the height of the pot. 

4 . CoT/ib., as crock-butter ; crockman, a seller of 
crockery ; emook-saw, an iron bar with teeth like 
a saw, suspended over a fire-place to carry ‘ crocks ’ 
or pots ; crock-stick, a stick used to stir a pot, 
support the lid, etc. ; a ‘ thivel 
14. . Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wfileker 626/S Contits, crokstyke. 
*79* J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to Acad. Chair Wks. 1812 
III. 49 Get thyself to Skewers and Crock-sticks turn’d. 
x83x Mayhew Bond, Labour II. 44 His avocation as a 
crockman. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. xiv. (ed. is) 84 
Master Huckaback stood up, ■without much aid from the 
crock-saw. 1879 Shropshire Gloss., _ Crock-butter, butter 
salted and put down in a crock for winter use. 

Crock (krpk), sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [Deriva- 
tion doubtful ; by Ray app. identified with prec.] 
Smut, soot, dirt. 

1637 H. Crowcii Welsh Trav, 496 Was all bedawb'd hur- 
self ■with crock. 1674 Ray S. M. C, Words 63 Crock, to 
black one with soot or black of a pot or kettle or chimney- 
stock, this black or soot is also substantively called Crock. 
x86i Dickbns Gi. Expect, vii, The boy grimed ■with crock 
and dirt. 1873 Sussex Gloss., Crock^a smut or smudge. 
1883 Marpeds Mag. Apr. 665/1 New England expressions 
here are. . ‘ You have a crock on your nose ', for a smut. 

Crock (krpk), sb.^ Chiefly Sc. Also 6 crocke, 
6-8 crok. [Cfi Norw. krake, krakje a sickly, 
weakly, or emaciated beast (Aasen), Sw. krake, 
Da. krak, krakke’, LG. krake, krakke, NFris. 
krack a sorry, broken-down horse ; MDu. kraecke, 
MFlem. krake a broken-down horse or house ; 
EFris. krakke a broken-down horse, house, or old 
man ; all app. related to Cbaok ».] 

1 . An old ewe, or one that has ceased bearing. 
Also crock ewe, 

1^*8 Lyndesay Dreme 803 Quho wyll go sets amang sic 
beirdis scheip, May habyll fynd mony pure scabbit crok. 


*370 Levins Manip, 158 A crocke, shepe, adasia. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t, Mise, (1733) II. 182 Twa croks that moup 
amang the heather. 1783 Burn Twa Herds i, Wha will 
tent the waifs and crocks? 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. 
II. 139 The crock ewes. 

2 . An old broken-down horse. 

1879 Daily News 7 Mar. ^1 , 1 was riding a broken-kneed 
old crock. 1892 R. Boldrewood Nevermore III. xxii. 131 
That horse of hers . . I’d like to have . . instead of my old crock. 

3 . slang. Used contemptuously of persons. 

x89i_ Farmer Slang Diet., Applied to men and things, 
crock is synonymous with worthlessness and folly. 

t Crock, cb.^ Obs. Hawking. =Croae sb. 2. 

x6xs Latham Falconry /1633) 80 Whereof commeth the 
Crocke and diuers other diseases, a 1667 Skinner Etym,, 
Crock, morbus accipitrum. 

So Crock V. 

x6xs Latham Falconry xxviii, A Hawke . . before shee cold 
be conueniently taken to the fist, hath euen crockt again 
and again. 

Crock (krpk), ji.fi Obs. or dial. Also crook, 
cruk. [app. related to CaooK sb., hut the phono- 
logy is obscure.] (See quots.) 

1370 Levins Manip. xs8/is Y* Croks of a house, bijuges. 
1828 Craven Dial. I. 93 Crockes, two crooked timbers, of 
a natural bend, forming a Gothic arch. 'They generally 
rest in large bloclm of stone. Many roofs of this construc- 
tion are still remaining in ancient flirm-houses and barns. 
1886 Cheshire Gloss., Crooks, the main timbers of an old 
black and white house. 1890 S. O. Addy (Sheffield) Note, 
Cruks pi, the arched oaken timbers which support the 
roofs of some old houses. These timbers rise from the ground 
and reach to the ridge of the roof. 

+ Crock, sb.<i Obs. or ? dial. [Oiigin unknown : 
prob. related to Cbioket 3 .] ? A low stool. 

X709 Addison Tatler No. 116 r i, I.. seated her miona 
little Crock at my Left Hand. [Cf. 1873 Swaledale Gloss,, 
Crocket, a small wooden stool J 
Crock : see Cboo. 

Crock, Obs. exa dial. [f. Cbook j 3 .i] tram. 
To put up in a erode or pot ; see also quot. 1887. 

*594 Lyly Moth. Bombie iir. Wit would worke like waxe 
& crocke up gold like honey. 1839 yhil. R. Agric. Soc. 
XX. I. SI Butter is clocked for winter supply. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Crock, to put away; lay by; save up; hide.. 
‘ Cracking it [butter] up till it's no use to nobody.' 

Crock, 0.3 Obs. exc. dial, [f. Cbook sb.^] trans. 
To smut with soot or grime ; to soil, defile. Hence 
Crocked///, a. 

1642 Rogers Naantan 355 He shall take thee from among 
the crokt pots. Ibid. 860 Suffers them to be crockt among 
the pots. 1633 Guhnall Chr. in Arm. (1669) 100/2 The 
Collier and Fuller, .what onedeansetb, the other will ciock 
and smutch. 1674 in Ray S. ^ E. C. Words 63 [see Crock 
f/.*]. 1838 Dickens Nick. Neck. (1839) 413 Without black- 
ing and crocking myself. i860 O. W. Holmes E. Ventier 
xxii. They’ll ' crock* your lingers. 

/f. c 1680 Hickkkingill Hist, Whiggtsm Wks. 1716 1 . 
20 He crocks every Man in the mouth (with his Pen) that 
stands in the way of Popish Designs. 

b. intr. To give off ‘croii ’ or smut. 

In mod. Diets. 

Crock, : see after Cbock sh.^. 

Crockadell, obs. form of Cbooodile. 
Crockadore, obs. form of Cockatoo, 

1697 Dammer f''oy. (1698) I. xvi. 442, 458. 

t Crockard. Obs, Also 4-5 crocard(e. [Anglo- 
F. crokard : of uncertain origin.] A kind of 
foreign money, decried as base under Edward I. 

130a Act 27 Edward I, Mauveises monees que sunt 
appellez Pollardz et crokardz. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
Vlll.aSg KyngEdwarddampnedsodeynlichefals money hat 
was slyuche i^rou^t up : men cleped he money pollardes, 
crocardes and rosaries. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 401. 1603 
Camden Rem, (1657) 186 Afterward crocards and pollards 
were decried down to an halfe penny. 1769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. g8 Pollards and crockards, which were foreign 
coins of base metal. 

t Crocked (kr^ikt), a. Obs, Affected with crock 
(see Cbook sb,^). 

1707 Flover Physic, Pulse-Watch (1710) 405 The crocked 
Hawks, and broken-winded Horses. 

t Crocker Obs, Also 6 exoker. [f. Crock 
ji.l -H -BR 1 .] A potter. 

c 1313 Shorekam 106 Wat helpth hyt the crokke. .Aye the 
cioldcere to brokke, Wy madest thou me so ? 1382 Wvclif 
yer. xviii. 3 Y cam doun to the hous of the crockere [1388 
pottere]. 1362 J. Hevwood Prav. ^ Epigr. (1867) 43 As 
koy as a crokers mare. 1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 46 
Something like to common Crockers Earth. 

Crocker A local name of the Black-headed 
Gull. 

(The i6th c. crocard may be the same word.) 

<11347 in Housek. Ord. (1790) 223 Crocards and Oliffs, 
3S. 4d. [See A rchseol Ill.isy.] 1883 S wainson Prov. Names 
Birds 209 Bla^-hsadedGmULaf’usridibttndus) — Crocker. 

Crockery (krp’kari). [f. Cbockebi ; see -bet.] 

1 . Crocks or earthen vessels collectively; earthen- 
ware ; fij/. domestic utensils of eaithenware. 

*755 Johnson, Crockery, earthen ware. 1833 Marryat 
yac. Faith/, x. Now, Tom, my hearty, bnng out the 
crockery. 1^3 G* Llovd Rib ^ II* I shall sell all 
my crockery and hric-a-brac. 

2 . Comb,, as crockery- waxe *= Cbocobt. 

1719 De Fob Crusoe (1840) II. xiv. 286 They [the Chinese] 
told me sudi incredible things of their performance in 
crockery-ware. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. ix, Where 
would be all this smart crockery work for your breakfast ? 
1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xiiL a8 We had .. hard-ware, 
crockery-ware, tin-ware, cutlery. 


Crocket 1 (krfj-ket). Also 4 croket. [a. AF, 
croket, croquet, northern Fr. form of F. crochet 
(ttsed in senses i and 2), dim. of OF. crocke, ONF. 
croque : see Cbochet, Cboquet.] 

i*!. A curl or roll gf hair formerly woin. Obs. 

*303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3208 Be nat proude of J>y 
croket [trap gelua de stm crokel\, CX323 Poem Times 
Edw. //in Pol. (Camden) 329 He set upon akoife, and 

kembeth the croket. 1393 Gower Con/. II, 370 His croket 
kempt and theron set An ouche, with a chapelet. 

2 . Arch. 'One of the small ornaments placed on 
the inclined sides of pinnacles, pediments, canopies, 
etc. in Gothic architecture ' (Gwilt) ; usually in the 
form of buds or curled leaves, sometimes of 
animals. (Also (rochet, Ceotohet 4.) 

[1394 P. PI Credo 174 : see Crotchet.] 1673 E, Brown 
Trav. Germ, (1677) 80 This Spiie hath the laigest Crockets 
I have observed in any. a i68z Sir T. Browne PostJu Wks. 
(1712) 34 Eight leaves of stone spreading outward, under 
which begin the eight rows of crockets. z8ix Milner Eeel. 
Archit. Eng. 104 Adorned with the representation of foliage 
along the jambs called^ crockets. 1849 Freeman Archit. 
296 Rows of canopied niches, with crocket and finial. 1874 
Parker Goth, Archit. 321 Gloss., Crocket, .sappossd to be 
deiived from the resemblance to a shepherd's crook. 

3 . One of the terminal ‘buds’ or knobs on a 
stag’s horn ; =Crochb sb.^ 

1870 Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports _§ 1796 His [the stag’s] 
crockets are the uptight points of his horns. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xxv. 414 You will discourse . , of the span and the 
pearls, of the antlers and the crockets. 

4 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense a) : = ‘ decorated 
with, or characterized by, crockets ’. 

1703 T. N. Ciify ^ C. Purchaser im Arches are made use 
of in crocket Windows. Ibid. 194 Crocket-work, (or Fret- 
work, as some Glaziers call it). 1S79 Sir G. Scott Lect. 
Archit. 1 . 153 During the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury these crocket capitals weie brought to very high 
perfection. 

+ Crocket Obs.~'^ Diminutive of Cbook 

1638 W. Burton /tin. Anion, 160 Besides other Crockets 
and earthen Vessels. 

Crocketed (kr^-ketud), a. [f. Cbocket 1.] 

1 . Arch, Having, or decorated with, crockets. 

1816 Rickman in J. Smith. Panorama Sc, ^ Art I. 146 

The second canopy is the ogee . . This . . is sometimes 
crocketed, and sometimes not 1878 F, S. Williams Midi. 
Railw. 448 The. .crocketed pinnacles of the church. 

2 . Of a stag’s horn : Having crockets. 

1873 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit, Sports i. x. § t With one horn 
crocketed and the other single. 

Cro’cketing. [f. as prec. -k-lNG^.] Decora- 
tion with crodeets ; crocket-work. 

1831 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. Pref. 8 Then come . . the 
crocketings of the upper arches. 

+ Crockliug, vbl. sb. Obs.~^ [Cf. Cboak.] 
Used to expiess the noise made by cranes. 

1373 Twyns AEneid x. Eejb, Heids of cranes With 
ciockling casting signes. 

Crocky (kr^'ki), dial. [f. Crock sb.^ + -Y.J 
Smutty, sooty. 

<1x823 in Forby Fbc. E. Anglia. Plence in Worcester 
and mod. Diets. 

Crocodile (kr^'k^dsil). Forms ; a. 4-5 coka- 
drille, -yH(e, cokedril, 4-6 oocodrill(e, 

-yll(e, 5 coDodrile, coko-, ooquodrille, cocka- 
drylle, 5-6 cocadryll(e; J 3 . 6- crocodile, (6 
crocodrille, 6-7 -dil(l, 7 crockadell, crooadile, 
crokidile, -odile, 8 crooodyle). [ME. cocodrille, 
cokadrill, Gtz, a. OF. cocodrille (ij-iyth c,)=Pr. 
cocodrilh, Sp. cocodrilo, It. coccodrillo, med.L. coco- 
drillus, corruption of L. crocodllus (also corcodihis), 
a. Gr. KpoKbSeihos, found from Herodotus down- 
ward. 'The original form after Gr, and L. was re- 
stored in most of the mod. langs. in the 16--1 7th c. : 
F. crocodile (in Pard), It, erocodillo (in Florio), Sp, 
crocodile (in Percival).] 

1 . A large amphibious saurian reptile of the genus 
Crocodihis or other allied genera. The name be- 
longs originally and properly to the crocodile of 
the Nile (C. niloticus or vulgaris ) ; but is extended 
to other species of the same or allied genera, and 
sometimes to the whole of the Crocodilia, including 
the Alligators of America and the Gavial or 
‘crocodile’ of the Ganges. 

C1300 K, Alls, 6597 What best is the cokadrille. 138a 
Wyclif Lev. xi. 29 A cokedril . . that is a beest of foure 
feete, hauynge the nether chdee lap vnmeuable, and 
meuynge me ouere, 1483 Caxton Cato E vlii b, The 
cockadrylle is so stronge and so grete a serpent. <**333 
Ld. Berners Huon xxxvi. iie 'The grete multytude of 
serpentes and cocodi^Iles. 1378 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 
184 Crocodrilles which they call Caymanes or Lizards of 
twenty foote long, with such Scales, .as a Dragon bathe. 
1684 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct., Acrocodile, brought from some 
of the West India Islands, resembling the Egyptian 
Crocodile, a 1711 Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 
271 As a young Brood of Crocodiles, who swim In Ganges 
stream, i^a H. Miller O, R. Sandst. iii. (ed. a) 63 Some 
huge salamander or crocodile of the Lias. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool, § 491 This family, .is divided into thiee genera, the 
Crocodiles, Alligators and Gavials..The true crocodiles 
are inhabitants of Africa, India, and the hotter parts of 
America. 

■tb. Formerly applied with qualifications to 
vaiious small sauiians or lizards. Obs, 
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1607 Topsell Four-:f. Beasts (1673) 693 A Scink or a 
Crocodile of the eartli. Ibid,, Of the Land Crocodile of 
Sresilia. 

2 . The crocodile was fabitlously said to weep, 
either to alltire a man for the purpose of devouring 
him, or while (or after) devouring Mm; hence 
many allusions in literature. (See also 5.) 

ci40a Maundev. (i839)^viu. 28S In that contre. .ben gret 
plentee of Cokadrilles . .TheUe Serpentes slen men, and thei 
eten hem wepynge. ijSj Sir % H awkias' Foy. in HaldUYt 
(1600) III. 512 In this nuer we saw many Crocodils..His 
nature is euer when hee would haue his prey, to cry and 
sobbe like a Christian body, to prouoke them to come to 
him, and then hee snatcheth at them, xjgo Sfekser F, Q. 
I. V. 18, ^ 1604 Shaks. 0 th, IV. i. 237 If that the Earth could 
teeme with womans teares, Each drop she falls, would proue 
a Crocodile. 1607 Tofsell Ser^peiits (1608) 688. 1623 

Cocxesam III. s. V. 1676 D’UsFEr Mad. Fickle in. iii. More 
false than Crocodills, That mourn the Slain, and yet de- 
light to kill 'em. 1700 Blackmore Parapkr. Job v. 23 His 
plighted faith the ciocodile shall keep, And seeing thee, for 
joy sincerely weep. 

b. Hence fig. A person who weeps or makes a 
show of sorrow hypocritically or with a malicious 
purpose. 

IS 9 S Barnfielu Corraiufm Ixii, He. .Sweetelysalat^this 
weeping Crocodile. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Wotitati v. iv, O, 
my nephew knowes you belike: away crocodile. 1665 Sir 
T. Herbert Tries. (1677I 199 Down he goes without 
hostages, where he finds the (^codile ready to embrace 
him with tears of joy. 1863 Heade Hard Casii xliii, The 
amorous crocodile shed a tear, and persisted in her double- 
faced course. 

3 . Logic. Name of an ancient sophism or di- 
lemma ; see Cbocodilih!!. 

172^-51 Chambers Cycl., Crocodile, in rhetoric, a captious 
sophistical kind of argumentation. I7<^ Edgeworth 
Educ.ll. xxiii. 673 Many argue . . with great . . precision, 
who might, .be caught on the horns of a dilemma, or who 
would. .All victims to the crocodile. 1884 tr. Zotee's Logic 
295 Equally curious is the old dilemma of the crocodile. 

4 . humorous colloq. A girls’ school walking 
two and two in a long file. (in use before 187a) 

6. attrib. and Comb., often with allusion to the 
fabled weeping of the crocodile (see a), esp. in 
crocodile tears. 

15^3 Grimoai. in StrypeZy^ (1710) I. vii. 78, I begin to 
fear, lest his_ humility .. be a counteiieit humility, and his 
tears crocodile tears. 1623 Cocker am 111. s.v., Thence came 
the Prouerb, he shed Crocodile teares, viz. tayned teares. 
7678 y^g. Man's Call. 136 Believe him not : his crocodile 
flatteries have undone thousands. 17x6 M. Davies A then, 
Brit. Ill, CHt, Hist. 3 To a greater advantage of the 
Crpcodyle-Jesuits. 1806 G. S- Faber Dissert. 11 . 343 
With a crocodile affectation ot clemency. 1863 Sala Ce^i. 
Dafverotcs xvii, Saying Avith crocodile tears, that he was 
not the fiist who had an undutiful son. 1887 Pall Mall G, 
a Mar. 6/1 The crocodile-skin bag may perhaps be called 
fashionable. i8ga Temple Bar July 348 Narrow gauge 
stock had also been conveyed westward in 'crocodile' 
trucks— ones with, very low bodies. 

Hence Cvoxodlle v. (from sense 4). 
x88o Pall Mall G. 23 Apr. 6/1 He urged, .the desirability 
of substituting lawn tennis , . and even cricket, for the ever- 
lasting ‘ crocodiling’ about the streets, whit^ is so dear to 
the hearts of all schoolmistresses. 

Crocodilian (krpkddl'lian), a. and sb. Also 
7-9 -ean. [f. L. crocodtUus -t- -iak.] 

A- tu^j. fl. Like a crocodile; making a 
hypocritical show of grief ; treacherous. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trm. x. (168a) 434 The Soul-betraying 
Tears of her Crocadilean Sex. 1635 Quarees Emhl. i. iv. 
(1818I 27 0 what a crocodilian world Is this, Compos’d of 
treach’nes, and inmaring wiles. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a croco- 
dile ; belonging to the crocodile family of reptiles. 
*8^ Todd Cycl. Aftai. 1 . 601/iThe crocodilian family. x8go 
Q. yr/il. GeoL Soc. May 284 An undoubtedly crocodilian jaw. 
B. sb. An animal of the crocodile family. 

1837 W, Buckland Geol. I. 231 ^tote. The modem broad- 
nosed Crocodileans. 1870 A L, Adams Nile Falley ^ 
Malta 129 [Fossil] jaws of undetermined crocodilians, 

t Cro'Godalinei «. Obs. rare.-^ [ad. L. croco- 
dtlinus^ =CBOOODiLlAJf a. 

imo-6 Bailey (folio), Crocodilhte, like a crocodile ; also 
sophistical. Hence in Johnson. 

f Cro'Godilite> Logic. Obs. [ad. L. crocodilites^ 
Name of an ancient sophism : see quot. 1655. 

[xSS* T. Wilson Logike (15801 85 h, Crocodilites, is suche 
a kmde of subtiltie, that when we nave graunted a thyng to 
our adversarie . . the same iourneth to our hanne afterwarde.] 
1624 H. Mason Art <>f Lying ii. 33 This muddy Nylus so 
fertile of Crocodiles, I mean of this sophistique Crocodilites, 
whereby vnware men are ouer-reached andf caught. 1633- 
60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 316/2 'The Crocodilite, so 
named from this .Egyptian Fable : A Woman sitting by 
the side of Nilus, a Crokodile snatch'd away her Child, 
promising to r^tore him, if she would answer truly to what 
he asked ; which was, Whether he meant to restore him or 
not ? _ She answer'd, Not to restore him, and challenged his 
promise, as having said the Truth. He reply’d, that if he 
should let her have him, she had not told tnie. 

Hence Crooodl'lity, ‘ a captious or sophistical 
mode of arguing ’ (Webster 1848). 

Crocoite (kiffu-kniait). Min. [Named 1838 by 
Lerthier crocoise, £ ( 3 -r. ttpoxSeis saffron-coloured ; 
altered by Lana in 1844 to crocoisite, and in j 868 
to crocoite.l Native chromate of lead, a mineral 
of a red or orange colour. 

1844 Alger Phillips' Min, 334 Crocoise. x86i Dana Mia, 
629, 


Croconic (kruk^i'nik), a. Cheni. [f. L. croc-us 
saffron + -on (meaningless) -1- -10.] In croconic acid 
(Cs Ha 65), an inodorous, strongly acid substance, 
obtained in the form of yellow crystals or powder. 
Hence Cro'coii.ate, a salt of this acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chein. Org. Bodies 17 Croconic Acid. 
1834 OrPs Circ, Sc, Chem. 402 The croconate . . of potash. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem, II. no The croconates, CsMsOs, 
ore yellow (hence the name of the acid). 

Crocus (krffu’k^s). [a. L. crocus, a. Gr. Kpbxos 
the crocus, and its product saffron; app. of 
Semitic origin ; cf. Heb. karkom, crocus, 

saffron, turmeric. See 

Lacaita, Etymology of Crocus and Saffron, 1886. 
Not known as an Eng. name to the i6th c. 
herbalists, tTiough OE. had croh saffron, Ir. and 
Gael, crock, from Latin.] 

1 . A genus of hardy dwarf bulbous plants, N.O. 
dridacem, natives of southern and central Europe, 
the Levant, and Western Asia, and commonly 
cultivated for their brilliant flowers, which are 
usually deep yellow or purple, and appear before 
the leaves in early spring, or in some species in 
autumn. The autumnal species, C. sativus, yields 
StiFFBOHr. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, de P.R. xyn. xli. (14^! 626 Saffron 
hy^te Crocus and is an heibe. 1378 Lvrn Dodoens ti. Iv. 
2x6 Saffron is called . . in latine Crocus. 1399 Gcrardc 
Catalogus, Crocus vemiis fiore luteo, Saffron of the spring 
with Yellowflowers.] a 1639 Wotton Poems, ‘ On a Bank' 
(Aldlne ed.) loi The fields and gaidens were beset With 
tulips, crocus, violet. 1682 Wheler youm, Greece iv. 3x8 
White and Yellow Crocus glows wild here. X728-46 
Thomson SpriitgssQ Fair-handed Spring.. Throws out the 
snowdrop and toe ciocus fiist. 183a Tennyson CEnone 94 
At their feet the crocus brake like fire. 1883 Bible (R. V.) 
/so. XXXV. i The desert snail.. blossom as the lose [marg. 
Or, autumn crocus], 

•}* 2 . Saffron ; the stigma of Crocus scctivus. Obs. 
(In OE. crok^ 

ciooo Saxon Leedid. II. 244 Meng wiji croh. X639 
Gayton Longevity 54 Half a Crowa in Crocus and Squills 
Wine. X710 Load. Gaz. No. 4658/4 Two Bales of Crocus. 

3 . Old Chem. A name given to various yellow or 
red powders obtained from metals by calcination ; 
as crocus of antimony (croetts aniimonii or c. inetal- 
lonm\ a more or less impure oxysulphide of anti- 
mony ; Croats of copper (c. veneris), cuprous oxide ; 
o'oeus cf iron (c. martis ; also in 15 th c. crokefer), 
sesquioxide or peroxide of iron. 

[x47x Ripley Comp. Akh. Adm. vi. in Ashm. (1632) 190 , 1 
prowd..the Scalys of Yern whych Smethys do of smyte, 
./Es list, and Crokefet which dyd^me never good.] 1640 
Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Loam, v. «. 194 If iron were re- 
duced to a crocus ^ 1641 French Distill, v. (1631) 133 
Quench it in the Oil of Crocus Martis made of the best 
Steele. 1728 Nichols in PhU. Trans. XX.XV. 481 Both 
these. .Stones scrape into a deep Crocus. 1753 Scots Maq. 
XV. 40/x He had put this piece of crocus metallorum into 
the water, 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 92 Take, .crocus 
of copper an ounce and a half. ^ E. 'Turner Elem. 
Chem, (ed. 7) 498 Ihe pharmaceutic preparations known by 
the teims glass, liver, and crocus of antimony. 

b. The name is still applied to the peroxide of 
iron obtained by calcination of sulphate of iron, 
and used as a polishing powder. 

a i86x Hunter MIS', in Sheffield Gloss,, Crocus, a red oxide 
used for polishing cutlery. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Crocus, a polishing powder composed of peroxide of iron. 
It is prepared from crystals of sulphate of iron, calcined in 
crucibles. The portion at the bottom, which has been ex- 
posed to the greatest heat, is the hardest, is purplish in 
color, and is called crocus . . The upper portion is of a 
scarlet color, and is called rouge. 

4 . slang. A quack doctor. 

[It has been surmised that this originated in the Latinized 
surname of Dr.Helkiah Crooke, author of ^.Description of the 
Body of Man, 1613, Instruments 0/ Chirurgery, 1631, etc.] 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Crocus or Crocus 
Metallorum, a nickname for the suigeons of the army and 
naw, xSSi Mayhew Lottd. Labour 1 , 217. 2877 Be.sant 

& Rice Son of V ulcan 1 . ix. 100 Such were the ‘ crocuses *, 
who lived by the sale of pills and drugs— a pestilent 
tribe. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as crocus-bag, -bordered ad!}., 
-flower, -powder (=3 b), -scent. 

1699 J, Dickenson Jml. TmuF/t 30 [For clothing] 1 . .had 
a Crocus Ginger-bag._ 1873 J. H. Walsh Dorn. Econ. (1877) 
363/2 Crocus-powder is made by calcining sulphate of iron 
and salt. 2885 Stallybrass tr. Hehn’s Wand, Plants * 
Anim. 198 Helena takes with her. .her.. crocus-bordered 
veil. Ibid. 200 When Roman luxury was at its height, 
crocus-scent and crocus-flowers were used as lavishly as 
rose-leaves. 

Crocused (krffa'kiJst), c. [f, prec. + -BD 2 .] Be- 
decked with crocuses. 

1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III.iv. xiv. § 10 The crocused 
slopes of the Chartreuse. 

Crod, obs, pa. pple. of Ceotvd v, 

Crod(de, Crode, obs. ff. Cubd, Cobbode. 
Croe, -foots, Crofote, obs. ff. Ckow, -foot. 
Croft (kr^ift), Also 5 ?orofe, croofte, 5-6 
orofft(e, 5-7 crofte, 6-9 Sc. craft. [OE. croft 
enclosed field, app. corresp. to Du. kroft, krocht 
prominent rocky height, high and dry land, field on 
the downs. Ulterior qtymology unknown.] 


1 . A piece of enclosed ground, used for tillage or 
pasture : in most localities a small piece of arable 
land adjacent to a house. 

Ray, N. C. Words 133, notices that in the north it implied 
adjacency to a dwelling-house, but that this attribute d|d 
not attach to its general English use. Cf. the Cornish use in 
quot. 1880, and the quot. from Milton 1634, which suggests 
the Dutch sense. . , , . 

969 Cod. DipL III. 37 (Bosw.) riSt oses croftes heafod. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 478/338 Asehe stod in is crofte. 2362 
LANGL. ~ ” I J-l r- 

and 

finium. 2486 . 

his croofte wyth cheritrees. 2523 Fiizherbert Surv. 1 b, A 
curtylage is a lytell croft or court. . to put in catell for a 
tyme. x6o4inA'>tf-. GiVf&(i87o)437 All ould tenants shall 
haue a croft and a medow. 2634 Milton Cmnus 331 
■Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly Crofts That blow 
this bottom glade. 1718 Bp. Hutchinson Wiichertfi xv. 
(1720) 26S In a croft or close adjoining to hLs_ Father’s 
House. 1794 WoRDSW. Guilty Sorrow xxiv, A little croft 
we owned— a plot of corn. 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii, 
To occupy her husband’s cottage, and cultivate, .a croft 
of land adjacent. 2842 Tennyson Tiuo Voices, Thro’ crofts 
and pastures wet with dew. 2864 Glasgow Herald 16 May, 
The croft is now generally the best land of the farm, and 
every farm almost nas its croft. 1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Crfft, an enclosed common not yet cultivated. 
v.fig. 

c 14W1 Towneley Mysi. 314 Com to my crofte Alle ye. . 
Welcom to my see. 2388 A. King tr. Canisiud Caiech. 184 b, 
(^uhilk proues . . vs to be as fruictful tries in the croft or 
feild of the kii-k. 1636 James Iter Lane. (2845) 360 Happie 
they whose dwellings in Christs crofte.^ 

c. Toft and croft', a messuage with land attached; 
see Tom. 

2 . A small agricultural holding worked by a 
peasant tenant; esp. that of a Ceomeb in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland (see quot, 1851). 

184a Alison Hist. Europe XIV, xcv. § 53 It has covered 
the country, not with Tuscan freeholds, hut with Irish 
crofts. 1832 and Rep. Relief of DestU. Highlands 1850, 42 
The crofting system was first introduced, by the arable part 
of the small farms previously held in common being divided 
among the joint tenants in septate crofts, the pasture re- 
maining in common. 2883 A. K, Wallace Lana National, 
in Moan. Mag., The Highland crofters are confined to 
miserably small holdings— the largest croft in Skye, .being 
seven acres. 2884 .Spectator 17 May 642 In some parts of 
North Uist there are no crofts in individual ownership. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as croft-bleaching, bleach- 
ing by exposure on the grass; croft-land, ‘ the land 
of superior quality, which, according to the old 
mode of farming, was still cropped ’ (Jam.). 

2792 Statist. Ace. Dumfr. I.181 (Jam.) Lime and manure 
were unknown, except on a few acres of what is called cioft- 
land, which was never out of crop. ^ 1796 Trans. Soc. Euc. 
Arts XIV. 254 Waste land, consisting of marsh, cioft, and 
sandy soils. 2^3 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 366 After being altered 
by the action of chlorine, or by insolation or croft-bleaching. 
2878 Cnmbrld. Gloss., Croft land, a range of fields near the 
house, of equally good quality with the croft. 

Croft, cb!^ f are. [Cf, Du. krocht, MDu. crochte, 
crqfte, MLG. kruft, OHG. chruft, ad. L, crupta, 
crypta.'] A crypt, vault, cavern, 

2470-83 Malory ylr/AKr XVII. X viii, Thenne he loked in 
to a Crofte vnder the mynster and there he sawe a Tomhe. 
1861 Tlmple & Trevor Tannhduser 88 From low-brow’d 
caves, and hollow crofts Under the hanging woodii, there 
came. .A voice of wail. 2887 Kentish Class,, Croft, a vault. 

Croft, corruption of Cabaee. 

2832 M. W. Savage R, Medlicott ni. xiii. (D.), The 
Bishop. . pushed the croft to the Vicar. 

Croft (krpfl), V. [f. Cbom sb.^l To expose 
(linen, etc.) on grass to sun and air, as part of 
the process of bleacSiing. Hence Cxo'fting vbl. sb, 

277a [cf. Crobter ■'‘j. 187S Ure Diet. Arts I. 367 One 

exposure may not be found enough ; another washing and 
another crofting are then needed. Ibid. 391 Washed and 
spread out on the green, or crofted. 

Crofter 1 (krp-flsi). Also Sc. crafter. [f. 
Cbom sb.^ + -EbI. In Gael, croitear, from Eng.] 
One who rents and cultivates a croft or small hold- 
ing; esp.m the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
one of the joint tenants of a divided farm (who 
often combines the tillage of a small croft with 
fishing or other vocation). 

2799 Marshall in J. Robertson Agric. Perth 333 Evenr 
man, whether farmer, crafter, cotter or villager. 2822 G. S, 
Keith Agric, Surv. Aberd. Prel. Obs._ 14 There cannot 
be. .too few large crofters, who hold their grounds of the 
farmers. 2862 Shirley Nugee Crit. i. 34 Flat, dreary, up- 
Ijiing moors, with the thatched cottage of the crofter, and 
his scanty patch of cultivation. x88o Maun, Mag. No, 245. 
410 The crofter with his few acres well cultivated, produces 
a larger yield per acre than the large farmer. 

attHb, 2848 3rd Rep, Relief of Destit. Highlands 68 The 
state and condition of the Crofter population of Sutherland 
Proper. 

Hence Cxo-fberdom. nonce-vad. . 

1873 Blackw. Mag, July loo/a One dead level of crofter- 
dom. 

Cro'fber 2, [f. Cboft ».] One who crofts or 
bleaches linen on the grass. 

277a Manchester Directory 53 Alphabetical list of the 
Crofters or Whitsters. 

Crofting (krp*ftig), vbl. sb. [f. Cboft sb .^2 

1 . ‘ The state of being successively cropped ; the 
land itself which is cropped in this way.’ (Jam.) _ 

2743 Maxwell Sel. Trans. 22 (Jam.) By turning this 
crcHt-land into grass, the labour and manure . . may he em- 
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ployed in improving . . the other third part, and bringing it 
into crofting. Ibid. 213 (Jam.) The lands are generally 
divided into Crofting and Outfield-land. Ibid. ai6 (Jam.,) 
They shall dung no part of their former Crofting. 

2 . The practice or system of croft-tenancy j erouc^. 
the holding of a crofter. 

1851 [see Croft 2]. i860 G. H. K. yac. Tourists 138 
Laud under cultivation [in Sutherland], .not only in the form 
of large farms, but of cotters’ croftings. x886 Times 5 Feb. 
4/6 heading. Crofters and Ciofting. 

aiirib, 1SGL4 T’ail Mall G, 10 May 1/2 The Royal Commis- 
sioners on the crofting system of the Highlands. 

So Oro-fting ppl. a. 

1884 Mhq. of Lorne in Pall Mall G. 10 May 2/2 The 
condition of the crofting class. x888 Pall Mall G. 18 Jan. 
7/2 A large farm, .cleaied of its crofting tenants. 

Crognet, var. of Cbonet 2. 

t Grolii, Obs. In 3 croo. [OE. cr6g, cr6h small 
vessel, cognate with OHG.rAratg'.MHG. kruoc(g\ 
Ger. kmg pitcher, jug, mug;— OTeut. *kr6go-z. 
Cf. Crook A pitcher, a water-pot. 

<*700 Epinal Gloss. 584 Lagoena croog [so in Erjiiri, 
Leyden', Cor/tts 11710102], cioso Voc. in Wr.-Wulc^er 
298/17 Lagena crog. — Glosses ibid. 431/36 Lagetia cioh. 
eia3o Hall Meid. 39 pe croh eorneoi ipe fhr & te cheorl 
chideS. c 1250 Old Kentish Serin, in O. E, Misc. 29 Fol 
vellet. .Jios Ydres, ]>et is to sigge ))os Croos, o>er hos faten 
of watere. 

Croh, OE. form of Crocus (sense a), saffron. 

Croice, var. of Choke, Cross. 

Croil, var, of Cbile (north.), dwarf. 

Croin, Sc. form of Croon. 

Crois, an early synonym of CROSS, q.v. 

CroiBad(e, -ada, -ado, earlj/gr forms of Crusade. 

+ Croisard. Obs. [f. stem of F. croisade (see 
the following words) + -aed. Cf. Ceusard.] A 
crusader. 

1766 Smollett Trav. 92 Fanatic croisards. 1838 G, S. 
Faber Inq. Anc. yalletises 270 The unchristian zeal of the 
misnamed holy croisards. 

t Croise« H. Obs, Forms : 3 oxeoise, -oyse, 
-oioe, -oyce, oreyse, oroice, 4 oroyss, croyce, 
4-7 oroise, 5 croyse, (6 croisy). [a. OF. cruisier, 
croisier L. cruciare, f. cruc-em cross.] 

1 . traiu. To mark with the sign of the cross ; to 
make the sign of the cross upon or oyer. 

a 1223 Auer. R, 64 Creoi.se 3 . .our mu 9 , earen &eien, & te 
breoste eke, eiago S. Eng. Leg, 1 . 433/^72 Creoyce Jiare- 
with bi forc-hcued, Ibid, 433/78 To creoici bribes is fore- 
heued : and is breoste. ,7x380 SirFenunb. 4913 pan bankeb 
he god eft of ys soud, & croycede ys fysage with ys bond. 
7x470 Henry Wallace viii. 119S Than Wallace tliocht it 
was no tyme to ly ; He croyssit him, syne aodeynli wp tais. 

2 . To mark with a cross byway of giving sanctity 
to a vow ; rejl. and ptss. to take or receive the 
mark of the cross in solemnization of a vow ; esp. 
to take the cross to light against the Saracens, or 
other foes of Christianity, real or reputed. 

XZ97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8068 Pope, .Urban, .prechede of be 
croyserie, and croysede moni mon. Ibid, 9882 & napeles hii 
croicede hom buder vor to wende. Ibid. 10586 Manie in 
hor bare fless horn late croici yaste, To libbe uor him and 
dele, Lewis out to caste. 7x325 Coer de L. 1693 Kyng 
Rydiard is a pylgryme, Croyssyd to the Holy Lande. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 226 Lowys,. Himself be first was 
croised on his flessh. 1480 Carton Chron. Eng. clxxiii. 
156 He had thought for to haue gone in to holy land . . for 
encheson that he was croysed long tyme before, 

Foxe a. * M. (1684) I. 508/2 Unto this Bishop of Norwich 
the Pope had sent his Bulls . . to Croisy whomsoever would 

f o with him into France, to destroy the Antipope. 1586 J. 

[ooKER Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 50/a Manie . . were 
croised to the seruice of Christ. X639 Fuller Holy War 
IV. xi. (1840) 196 And thereupon was croised, and . . bound 
himself, .to sail to the Holy Land. 

8. To crucify. 

«x3oo Cursor M. 19445 fCott.) He sa^ him [Christ] 
croised. a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 133 Feet and fayre 
hondes ^aK nou ben croised, e 14^0 Mirour Saluaciouu 
4339 Barthelmewe slayne alle qwhikke and petere postle 
croisid. 

Hence f Croised ppl. a., furnished or marked 
with a cross ; haying taken the cross. 

1586 FERMER/im. Gentrie 215 A croysed siafie and allowed 
to them as a crosse. 1639 Fuller Holy lPAriii.^xxii.(x84o) 
X58 Three hundred thousand of these croised pilgrims lost 
their lives in this expedition. 

Croise, sb, : see Croises. 
t Croisee, -ie, -y. Obs. Also 5 oroysee, -ye, 
6 -ie, croisey, orosoy. [a. OF. croisee, -ik, -ie, 
the native French form=!med.L. crucidta, It. cro- 
ciata, Sp. cruzada, Pr. crozada, which was in the 
16th c. displaced by croisade, with the adapted 
ending -adh from the southern langs.] A crusade. 

14S2 Caxton Polycron. viii. v, Syre Henry spencer 
hisshop of norwiche wonte . . with a Croysye in to Flaun- 
dres. Ibid. viii. xi, The pope gaf oute a croysye ageynst 
them [Hussites]. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. xxni.{heading), 
Other kynges toke on them the Croisey to the_ holy lande. 
X549 Thomas Hist. Italic 124 Manfredo lettecrie a Croysie. 
x6o8 Golding E^it. Frossard i. 37 The Pope, .commaunded 
a croysie to be preached against them. x6x5 W. Hull 
Mirr. Maiestie 69 At the sute of them that were marked 
for the Croyssie. 

Oroiser, -ier, obs. ff. Crosier. 

+ CroiseviOf -ry. Obs. Forms : 3 oreoicerie, 
-oy-, 3-5 oroiserie, oroy-, -rye, 4 oroserie. [a. 
OF.croiserie,{.croisC'R08B‘] Crusading; a crusade. 


CX290 5 *. Eng, Leg. I. 440/331 To prechi of be crcolcerie 
a-boutein belonde. 1207 R.Glouc,(Ro11s] 7091 pepopesende 
croiserie in to be holi fond, c X3S0 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. 
I. 116 Croiserye ne assoilinge. .shal not at be day of dome 
reverse Crists sentens. 1475 Bk, Noblesse 10 King Richarde 
the first, .whiche in a croiserie went in to the holy londe. 

tCrorses, croi’sees, sb. pi. Obs. [a. F. 
croisis, in OF. croisiis L. cruciatas, f. croisier : 
see Croise v. 2.] Those who have been ‘croised’, 
crusaders. (App. sometimes used by modem writers 
as an archaism for Crusades, and supplied with 
erroneous singular croise^ 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Croises (cruce signati), pilgrims. 
See Croysado. c 1750 Suenstone Ruined Abbey 248 How 
oft he blew The croise’s trumpet. 2751 Jortin EccL Hist. 
(R.), To instruct the croisez, to comfort them. vji^Archteol. 
V. iQ (D.) When the English croisees went into the East in 
the first Crusade. 1846 P. Paries A nn. VII. 18 The wars 
of the croises. 

IlCroisette. Obs. [F. croiseiie, dim. of croix 
Cross.] A small cross. 

1688 Land, Gass, N0.2311/4 A Croisett of Diamonds. 
Croissant, earlier form of Crescent. 
Groisaard, obs. incorrect fbrm of CRUSADE. 
Cro’jack, abbreviation of Cross-jack. 

Crok, obs. f. Croak Crock. 

Croke, obs. f. Croak, Crook. 

Groke> Obs. exc. dial. [Etymology uncertain. 
Cf. Cork ji. 3 ] Core of a fruit ; refuse, dross. 

7x450 Nomuialeva Wr.-Wulcker'jKjlb Partes fructuwn 
. .Hec nrula the crok. 1847-78 Halliwell, Croke, refuse ; 
the bad or useless part 01 anything. Line. x8^ S, W, 
Line. Gloss., Croke, refuse : as ‘ It’s only an old croke *. 
Crokef&r, crocus of iron : see Crocus 3. 
fCro’ker. Obs. rare. [app. f. CROC-us-f - brI.] 
A cultivator or seller of sfeion. 

1577 Harrison England m. viii. (1877) 11. 57 The crokers 
orsauron men. 

Croket, Crokt : see Crocket, Crook ».2 
Crol(le, var. of CbuMi Obs., curly. 

Crom, crome, obs. ff. Cram, Crumb. 
Cromatick, obs. form of Chromatid. 
Cromble, obs. form of Crumble. 

Cvoine, cromi) (krdum, kr«m), sb. Now local. 
Also 5 croumbe, cromp, 9 dial, croom, craam. 
[repr. an OE. *crainh, ^crgim f. (cf. wamb, womb) 
WG. kramba, whence also MDu. and LG. kramme, 
Du. kravi hook, crook C kramme, harpago’ Ki- 
lian) ; f. kramb- grade of *krimb-an : see note to 
Cramp j 5 . 1 ] A hook, a crook ; esp. * a slick with a 
hook at the end of it, to pull down the boughs of 
a tree, to draw weeds out of ditches,’ etc. (Forby). 
tin early use, also = Claw, talon. 

a 1400 in Leg. Rood 139 Lord send us bi lomb Out of pe 
wildernesses ston, To fende vs from b^ cromp. 7 1440 
Promp, Parv. X04 Crombe, or crome [P. crowmbe], bucus 
[v r. wiccns, arpax). 1533 Rtekmond Wills (Surtees) ii 
A ladyll and a fiech crome. 1561 Becon Sick Man’s Saboe 
257 Some rent apeaces w‘ whot burning yron cromes. 1573 
Tusser Hush. (1878) 38 A sickle to cut with, a didall and 
crome For dimning of ditdies, that noies thee at home. 
X770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess, (1804} II. 351 They aie 
drawn out by crombes, forks, &c. i80 Spurdens Suppl. 
to Forby s. v. Croom. Forby has crome a crook. We nave 
viuck-croems,fire-crooms, mud-crooms, as well as croom. 
sticks. x86a Borrow Wild Wales I. 231 A thin polished 
black stick with the crome cut in the shape of an eagle’s 
head. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Craam, an instrument with 
thiee curved prongs, used by cocklers to take cockle 
with. 

Crome, cromb, v. Now local, [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To seize or draw with a crook ; to hook. 

1558 PiiAER /Eneid vl Rij. With crokid beake, and 
cromin^ pawes. <t 1825 Forby Foe. E. Anglia, Crome, to 
draw with a crome. 1868 J. Timbs Eccentr. Anim. Crea- 
tion 48 In 1S63.. Children described them [Mermaids] as 
‘ nasty things that crome you into the water’. xBpx Blackm. 
Mag, Mar. 3ir We were warned never to go near its edge, 
lest the mermaid should come and crome us in. 

Cromfordite (krp’mf^rdait). Min. [Named 
1858 from Cromford, Derbyshire, where first 
fotmd.] A synonym of phosgenite or chloro- 
cazbonale of lead. 

1861 Bristow Gloss. Min. 99. x86S Dana Min. 703. 

Cromie, obs. fbrm of Ceummib. 

Cromlech, (kr^i mlek). Also 7 kromleeh, 8-9 
cromleh, 9 oromleao. [a. Welsh cromlech (in 
Irish and (jael. cromleac, -leachd), f. crom, fern, of 
envm ‘crooked, bowed, bent, curved, concave, 
convex ’ + llech (flat) stone.] 

A structure of prehistoric age consisting of a large 
flat or flattish unhewn stone resting horizontally on 
three or more stones set upright ;,foiuid in various 
parts of the British Isles, esp. in Wales, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and Ireland. Also applied to similar 
structures in other parts of the world. 

This is the application of the word in W elsh. In Brittany 
such structures aie called (= table-stones), while 

cromlech is the name of a circle of standing stones. As a 
common noun cromlech is known in Welsh only from c 1700, 
but as a proper name, or part of one, it occurs in Owen’s 
Pembrokeshire, and in several place-names believed^ to be 
ancient. In Cornish it is known earlier ; a grant in Bp. 
Grandison’s Register at Exeter (1328-1370), purporting to be 
fiom ASthelstan to Buryan, 943 tBirch, Cartul. Sax, II. 


527), mentions In the boundaries ‘fossa qux tendit circa 
Rescel cromlegh ’. See Silvan Evims Welsh Diet. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh, i. xxvi. (1802) 251 An other 
thinge woith the noteinge is the stone called Siaen y groin, 
legh vpon Pentre Jeoan lande; yt is a huge and massie 
stone mounted on highe and sett on the toppes of iij other 
highe stones, pitched standinge vpri^t in the grounde. 
x^5 J. Davies in Camden's RtiA (ed. Gibson) 676 In Bod- 
Owyr . . we find a remarkable Kromleeh . . These . . are 
thought to have received the name of Cromlecheu, for that 
the Table 01 coveiing-Stone is, on the upper side, somewhat 
gibbous or convex. 1740 Stukeley Stonehenge vii. 33 It 
was one of those stones which the Welsh call Crwm-Lecheu 
or bowing stones. 1766 Ann. Reg. 297 ’The huge, bioad, 
fiat stones, raised upon other stones set up on end for that 
purpose, now called Cromlechs. 1851 D. Wilson Preh, 
Ann, (1863) !• in. 92 The cromlech, which is now univer- 
sally recognised as a sepulchral monument. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany xi. 181 Scattered over its wide and arid plains, are 
cromlechs, dolmens, meuhiis. 

Cromme, obs. form of Crumb. 

Orommel, erroneous form of Cromlech. 

1848 Lytton Harold 1. i, An ancient Diuidical cronunel. 
1849— King Arthur xn. xli. Grey crommell stones. 

Cromome Qciomysn). [a. F. cromortte, cor- 
ruption of Ger. krummhom crooked horn.] A 
reed-stop on an oigan ; =Krummhorn, Cremona 2. 

1694-6 Specif. Organ Si. Paul's Cath. in Grove Diet. 
Mus. 11.594, 20. Voice Humane. 21. Crumhome. zqioSpecif. 
Orgeat Salisbury Cath. ibid. II. 595, 32. Vox Humana. 
33. Cromhorn. 1880 E. J. Hopkins ibid. II. 74 Krumm- 
horn, Cromorne, Cremona, Clarionet, Corno-di-Bassetto 
. . An Organ Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 

Cromp, obs. var. or by-form of (ZIbomb. 

Crompe, for corompe, Cobrump v. 

azgsp Kni. delaTour(zB(B,)qi Lechei‘ye,.itinkitheand 
crompithe vnto heuene. 

Crompid (cake) : see Crumpet, 

Cromple, Crompeled, obs, ff. Crumple, -bd. 

Crompster, var. Cbumbtbe Obs., small ship. 

Cromwellian (krpmwe'lian), a. and sb. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Oliver Cromwell, 
who became Piotector of the Commonwealth of 
England in 1653. B. sb. An adherent or partisan 
of Cromwell ; one of the settlers in Ireland at the 
‘Cromwellian Settlement’ of 1652, or of their 
descendants. 

1725 Swift Riddle, A damn'd Cromwellian knock'd me 
down. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 112 The stern 
Cromwellian, now . . left the undisputed lord of the blood- 
stained and devastated island. 

So also Oro'xuwellate (cf. Protectorate), Oroin> 
welliad, Cxo'mvelllsm, Cro'mwelliBtt Cxo'iu- 


wellite, Cxo’mwellized, 

1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 128 Of the time of Charles laiid 
the Cromwellate. 1850 Carlyle Latter-day Pcanph, viii. 
20 Puritan Cromwelliads on the great scale. 1685 South 
Serm. * Will for Deed' I. 275 When Rage and Persecution, 
Cruelty and Cromwellism were at that diabolical Pitch. xMx 
Parnell in Daily News 3 Oct. 6/1 The Gospel of Puritanism 
which might be called Cromwellism- 1649 C. Walker Hist. 
Indepeitd. ir. 105 They joyned but to prevent the Cromwell- 
ists. 1648 ‘Mercurius Pragmaticus' Plea for King 12 
Even the very Cromwelites. 1648 C. Walkek H ist. Iftdepend. 
1. 34 Howfaitbfull then 1 Howperfideous and Cromwellized 
are they now 1 

Cron, obs. f. Crane, Crown. 

Oronaeh, var. of Coronach. 

Oronacle, -akle, obs. ff. Chboniole. 

Cronall, -el, -ation, obs. ff. Coronal, -ation. 

Croncled, obs. form of Crunkled. 

Crone (kioun), sb. Also 4 krone, 6 croeu, 6-7 
croane, 7 chxone. [In the sense ‘ old ewe ’ the 
word appears to be related to early mod.Du. 
kronje, karonje, ‘adasia, ouis vetula, rejectila’ 
(ICilian), believed to be lie same word as karonje, 
kronje, MDu. caroonje, croonje carcass, a. NFr. 
carogne carcass: see Carrion. As applied to a 
woman, it may be an Eng. transferred application 
of ‘ old ewe ’ (though the evidence for the latter 
does not yet carry it bade so early) ; but it was 
more probably taken directly from ONF. carogne 
(Picard carone, Walloon coronie) ‘ a cantankerous 
or mischievous woman ’, cited by Littre from I4tb c. 
App. rare in the 18th c., till revived by Southey, 
Scott, and their contemporaries ] 


1 . A witheied old woman. 

C1386 Chaucer Man of Lam's T. 334 This olde Sow- 
dones, his cursed crone [v.r. krone]. 1572 Gascoigne 
Flowers, Divorce Lover, That cioked croane. 1586 Warner 
Alb. Eng. II. X, Not long the croen can Hue. 1621-51 
Burton Anat. Mel. in. ii. vi. v. (1676) 372 She that was 
erst a maid as fiesh as May, Is now an old Crone. 1640 
Brathwait Boiilsttr Led. 151 This decrepit chrone. 1733 
Pope £p. Cobham 242 The frugal Crone, whom praying 
priests attend. X79S Southey Vts. Maid of Orleans iii. 28 
There stood an aged crone. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 258 An ancient crone at war with her whole kind. 1873 
W. Black Pr. Thule iv. 57 Some old crone hobbling along 
the pavement. 


"b. Rarely applied to a worn-out old man. 

In quot. x 844=‘ old woman applied contemptuously. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Geniletn, 457 A miseiable crone, 
who spares when reputation bids him spend. X822 W. 
Irving Braceh. Hall (18491 391 The old crone lived in a 
hovd. .which his master bad given him on setting him free. 
xS.^ Disraeli Coningsiy ii.i,The Tory party, .was held to be 
literally defunct, except by a few old battered crones of ofii ce. 
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2. An old ewe ; a sheep whose teeth aie broken 
off. Also crone sheep. 

155s HtTLOCT, Crone or kebber sbeape, not able to be 
bolden or kepte forth, adaria, adasia. a 1577 Gj^scoicm: 
Dulce bellutH Wks. (1587} 127 The sheepmaster his olde cast 
croanes can cull. 1674 Ray S. ^ E. C. Words 63 Crones, 
old Ewes. 1767 A. Young Fartneds Lett. People 317 
Fifteen old crones sold fat, with their lajnbs. 1805 R. AV. 
Hickson Praci, Agric. (1807) II. 678 The crones are. .con- 
stantly sold at four or five years old. 1834 Jml. P. Agric. 
Soc, XV. II. 344 In many districts, as on the heath lands of 
Korfolk, it often happens that . . the centrally-placed teeth 
are broken across their bodies, by the rough plsmts on which 
the sheep graze. Such animals are called ‘ crones', 

+ Crone, V. 06 s. [f. the sb.] tram. To pick 
out and reject (the old sheep) from a flock. Also 
tramf. 

Z461 Marc. Paston in Pasion Lett. No. 427. II. 74 It is 
time to crone your old officers, igga Huloet, Crone out 
olde sheape, adarias^ascere, nelreifcere, reiecnlas carpere. 
1373 Tusser Htisb, (1878) 127 -Now crone your sheepe, fat 
those ye keepe. 

Crone, Cron.e-'berry, dial. var. of CuANBEBiir. 
[In Gerarde perh. from LG.l 

1597 Gerarde Herbal App. to Table, Croueherries, Vnc- 
cinia palustria. 1744 Wilson Syn., Croan-berries. 1878 
Ctunbrld. Gloss. (Central), Crones, cranberries. 

Crone, obs. f. Crane, Croon, Crown. 

Croneole, obs. form of Chronicle. 

Cronel, Croner, obs. ff. Coronaii, -bb. 

t Cronet, cronett. 06 s. A syncopated form 
of Coronet : cf. Crownet. 

L = Coronet i, a. 

1333 Wriothesley CA;wj. (1873) I. 20 A rich cronett. .on 
her hedde. i6oa Warner .< 4 /A Eng. ix. xlviii. That Cas- 
till from a Cronet leapt, thinks manie Crownes not much. 

2 . The head of a tilting spear; usually with 
three or four spreading points ; = Coronal si. 3. 

iSip.HoENAN Vtelg. 383 0, Theyhaue nat sbarpe sperre 
heeydis, but blunt cronettis. *730-6 Bailey (folio), Cronet, 
Croetzetj is the iron at the end of a tilting spear. (Hence in 
mod, Diets.) 

3 . Some part of the armour of a horse. 

1633 Shirley TrI. Peace latroA., Four horses., their ., 
charafron, cronet, petronel, and barb, of rich cloth of silver. 

4. Farriery. The lowest pari of the pastern of a 
horse ; also the tuft of hair growing on this part, 
and the coronary bone ; = Coronet 5. 

i6io Markham Masteri. ti. ii, 214 He hath foure veines 
about the cronets of his noofe-s.. called the cronet veines. 
*688 R. Holme Armoury ir. 134/1 The Cronet, is the TTmV 
as groweth over the top of the hoof. [Hence in Bailey.] 
* 7*5 Bradley Fean. Diet. s. v. Pis, A hard swelling round 
the Cronet of the Hoof. 

6. Arch. A name for the architrave. 

*66s J. Webb Sione-Heng (1733) 7 So hath he the Archi- 
traves oy two several Terms, vis. overthwart Pieces, and 
Cronets. 

tCronge. Obs. rare~\ ‘A hilt or handle’ 
(HalliwelQ, 

*577 Harrison Engleutd 11. xxii. fiBy?) 1. 345 The people 

f o. .into their fens and inarises with long spits, wMch they 
ash here and there vp to the verie cronge mto the ground. 
CfOIUSiZl (krJ<)'niaji), a, [f. Gr. Upayi-os be- 
longing to Cronos (Saturn) + -an.] Cronian Sea : 
the northern frozen sea. 

1667 Milton P. A. x. zgoTwo Polar Winds blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian Sea. 

Cronicall, -ychall, short for Acronichal. 

1^7 H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. iii. Ixxii, Saturn, Jove, 
and Mars ..When they go down with setting Cronicall. 
-- Inierp. Getu 423 CrmycJiall, or Acronychall. that is 
aKpovu^OY, vespertine. 

•j< Oroniole. Obs. rare~^. [Cf. Crown acle, 
CORONAOLE.] A coronet. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II, 801 The Duchesse..in her robes 
of estate, and on her head a Cronicle of Golde. 

Oroniole, -IMe, etc., obs. ff. CIhroniole. 

Cronie, erony. Obs.~'^ App. a variant of 
(or ? error for) Crone. 

*62* Burton Anat. Mel, ii, ni. vii. 428 Marry not an old 
Crome [sw. r66o^ Crony] or a foole for money, 

Cronlke, -ique, var, (Jhrokique Obs. 

Cronk (krfirik). dial. [Echoic; cf. Icel. knlnh 
the raven’s cry.] The cro^ of a raven ; = Cbunx ; 
in XJ.S. applied to the cry of the wild-goose. 

1878 Cuuutrld. Gloss,, Crcuh, the hollow note uttered by 
the raven when on the wing, 

Cronkeled, obs. var. of Ceunkled. 
Cronography, Cronology, etc. : see Chron-. 
Cxoustedtite (ki-p-nstetait). Min, [Named 
after Cronsledt, a Swedish mineralogist : see -ite.] 
A hydrous silicate of iron and manganese. 

1823 _W. Phillips Mtn. 227 Cronstedite, .is described.. as 
occurring both massive and crystallized. 

Crony (krou-ni), sb. Also 7-8 chrony, 7 crouee, 
7-9 croney, cronie. [Fotmd first after 1660. 
According to Skinner 1671 * vox academica i.e. 
a term of university or college slang. No con- 
nexion with Crone has been traced.] 

An intimate friend or associate ; a ‘ chtun 
*663 Pi^s Diary 30 May, Jack Cole, my old school- 
Mow,. who was a great chrony of mine. 1678 Butler 
Hud. III. u. 1269 The Scots, your constant Cronies, Th' 
Espousers of your Cause and Monies. *7*0 Steele Tatler 
No 266 re This IS from Mrs. Furbish, .an old SchooJ-Fellow 
and great Crony of her Ladyship's. *8x8 Scott Old Mart. 


xi, The poor lad —my old crouie's son I *837 W. Collins 
Dead Secret iii. ii. (1861)78 Her father and the doctor had 
been old cronies. 1864 Thackeray D. Duval vr. (iS6g) 83 
My schoolfellow . . became a great crony of mine, 
b. aUrib. 

1663 Butler Hied. i. iii. 18S He beat his Breast, and tore 
Iiis Hair, For loss of his dear Crony Bear. *7*3 Swift 
PoemSy Elegy on Partridge, Not one of all his crony stars To 
pay their duty at his herse ( a 1843 Hooo Ode Clap/tain 
Acad. X, Some run. .some twine Their crony arms. 

Crony (knJu'ni), V. [f. the sb.] intr. To asso- 
ciate { 7 aith) as a crony. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 1. v, I wonder whom Grey will 
crony with this half, *830 Lyttoh P, Clifford xii, Melan. 
choly ever cronies with sublimity. 1873 St. Pauts Mag. 
II. 712 The Earl of Delamere and Rollo cronied so com- 
pletely, to use a schoolboy's word, that Elinor saw very 
little of her father. 

t Croo (krz 7 ), 0. Obs. [Echoic : cf. Coo, Crood.] 
= Crood. 


16x1 CoTGR., Pottcolerj to croo like aDoue or Queest. 
Roucoulement, the crooing of Doiies. *706 Phillips, To 
Croo or Crookel, to make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon. 

Croo- -Sf. (and Irish). Also 7 crue. [a. Gael, 
erd sheepcot, wattled fold, hut, hovel, cottage, 
OIrish cr6 sty, pen, cote, hovel : cf. Cbew^, also 
Icel. krS small pen, fold for lambs, which may be 
from Celtic, and is the source of the Shetland form.] 

1 . A hovel, hut, or cabin. 

*370 Tressoun of Dwnbartane in Satir. Poems Reform. 
(i8go) 172 The Inglis men raid neir For all your craking, 
caigit witliin ane Cro \xitHe to]. 1880 Antrim ^ Down 
Glass,, Croo, a poor, filthy cabin. 

attrib. *7.. Jacobite Songs, ‘When the King comes', 
I may sit in my wee croo house. 

2 . A Sty. 

1825 in Jamieson. x88a Antrim ^ Down Gloss,, Pig. 
croo, a pig-sty. 

3 . A fold, a pen for sheep. Shetland, 

*795 Sir J. Sinclair View Agric, North C. Scott. App. 29 
The pi opnetors.. gather their sheep in folds or what are 
termed here punds and crues. 1856 Eliza Edmondston 
Sk, ^ Tales S/ietland xiv. 173 Driven to small ponds (or 
cioos) for the purpose of being counted, marked [etc.]. 
z866 T. Edmondston Sfutlaied Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Crii, 
a small enclosure. 

Crooch(e, obs. form of Crouch 0 . 

Crood, croud, 0. Sc. Also 6 crowd. [Echoic.] 
intr. To make the murmuring sound of a dove. 
(Also, to croak : see quot. 1710,) 

*5*3 Douglas Miteis xii. ProL 237 The cowsebet crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys. *619 Z. Boyd Last Battell (1629) 
Mg (Jam.) Turtles aouding with sighes and grones. 17x0 
Ruddiman Gloss, to DoHsTctd ASneis, Crowds, to curr like 
a dove. We now use it Scot, for the noise of fiogs. *785 
Burns To W. Simpson xii, WhUe thro’ the braes the cushat 
croods With wailfu’ cry 1 

Croodle (krw-d’l), 0‘.1 Sc. [f. jjrec,] intr. To 
make a continued soft low murmuring sound ; esp, 
to coo as a dove. Hence Croo’dling jW/, a. 

*7.. Tiu Craodlvt Deo m Child A«g. ff Sc. Ballads II. 
363 My little wee croodlin doo. a 18x0 Tannahill Bonnie 
Wood Poems (X846) 132 The cushat croodles amourously. 
x8go Univ. Pev. 13 Oct. 195 She made a queer little crood- 
li^ sound of comfort. 

Croodle (kr«'d’l), 0.2 dial. Also crowdle, 
cru(d)dl0. [Of uncertain origin. It has been 
viewed as a dim. of crowd ; but its dialectal pho- 
nology, e,g. W. Yorkshire crootdle, takes it back to 
a ME. crodle with long 0. In modern use, app. 
influenced by association with various other words, 
e.g. crouch, cludder, cuddle^ 
intr. To cower or crouch, dowh ; to draw oneself 
together, as for warmth ; to cling close together, 
or nestle close to a person. 

1788 W. Marshau. Vorksh, Gloss., Crmdle, to creep 
closQ together^ as childreu round the fiir^ or chickens under 
the hm. x8ax Clare Vill Minstr. II. 183 On the pale 
traveUer s way. Who, croodling, hastens from the storm. 
x8S7 Kingsley Two V, Ago x, ‘There’, said Lucia, as she 
clung croodhng to him. 1838 — Winter Geird. Misc. I. 
*30 As a dove, to fly home to its rest, and croodle there. 

C«er«. Gloss,, Croodle, (x) to snuggle, as a young 
animal snuggles against its mother; (a) to crouch down. 

Orooe, obs. form of Crow. 


Crook (kruk), sb. and a. Forms: 3-4 croo, 
3-6 oroko, 4—5 Sc, and north, oruk, 4—6 crok, 
kroke, 5-6 cruke, 5-8 crooks, 6-9 Sc. omik, 4- 
crook. [ME. crok, croc, app. a. ON. krdkr (Sw. 
krok, Da. krog) crook, hook, barb, trident; un- 
known elsewhere in Teutonic, but app. belonging 
to the same ablaut series {kraJi-, krbk), as OHG. 
chmcho, chracco hook; cf. ON. kraki boat-hook. 

_ The parallelism of form and meaning with Croche, Crose, 
IS notable in sense 4. Relationship ffetween the ablaut series 

pSt ^ assmfedT^ 

A. pb. 1 . An instrument, weapon, or tool ol 
hooked form; a hook. spec. a,. Areaping-hook, 
ackle ; b. A hook for grappling or catching ; c. 
A hook or bent iron on which anything is hung ; 
e.g. one of the iron hooks on which a gate hangs : 
esp. in ‘ crooks and bands ’ (see Band rd.l 3) ; a 
hook in a chimney for hanging a pot or kettle on, a 
pot-hook; hence phr. as black as the crook (Sc.). 

I- 99/24* And hire bresten framhire 
uodi with Irene ciokes rende. «X3oo Cursor M. X8104 


(Cott.) He., brast \>e htasen yates sa strang, And stelen 
croc ]>at Jiai wit hang, c X3a3 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 40 Quen 
come is coruen with crokezkene. CX383 Chaucer A. G. W. 
640 Cleopatras, In gooth the grapenel so ful of crokis. 
r 1420 PallaeL on Husb. 1. 1161 Rakes, crookes, adses, and 
bycornes. X433 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. x6o Pro navies 
et crokes emptis pro magnis portis. 1522 Test. Ebor. (Sur- 
tees) V. 153, j blake worsted kirtle, and the gretter golde 
crokes. XS87 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 26 For fowre bands & 
crookes, vj d, X588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 177 As 
ane dur is tourned on the cruuks (quhilk in latin ar called 
cardiues), x6oo Surflet Counirie Farme i, xxiv. xs2 
Haug them [pigs when killed] to the crookes set vp in some 
vaulted roofe.^ it *774 Fercusson Election Poems (1S45) 
40 Till, in a birn, beneath the crook, They’re singit wi a 
scowder, 1826 Scott Diary 17 Jan., With a visage as black 
as the crook. *848 yml. P, Agric. Soc, IX. ii. 420 'I'he 
ends of each rafter are turned in the form of a gate-crook. 
x8s8 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma Ivi. 256 From whose 
lofty ceiling hung the crooks, from whence used to dangle 
the. .legs of. .mutton, 

f 2 . A crooked claw, as of a beast or fiend ; 
Ijassing into sense ‘ clutch (Cf. Clutch sb.'^ 1-3.) 

In refmence to fiends the sense is often doubtful; some 
hooked or barbed instrument may have been meant. 

axaxi Ancr. P. 102 (Cleop. MS.) pe cat of helle. .drouh 
al ut. .wiS crokede crokes. Ibid. X74 Uorte worpen upon 
ou his crokes [fiAS*. T. hore ciokes, MS. C, hise cleclies]. 
GX300 Cursor M. 23252 (Cott.) Strang painc es it on pam to 
loke, and namli laght vntil pair crok. Ibid. 25060 pas ober 
pat his lagb forsok, he kest pam. in pat feindes crokc. a 1400 
Cofu. Myst, 200 Out of thi [Satan’s], .cruel crook By Godys 
grace man xaf be redenipt. X4. . in Pol. Pel. j- L. Poems 
(1866) 98 The deville caught him in his crake. 

+ 3 . A barbed spear. (So in ONorse.) Ohs. 
c X43S Torr. Portugal 1590 He bare on his nek a croke. . 
It was twelfe ffeete and more. Ibid. 1604 Sith he pullith at 
his croke, So fast in to the flesh it loke That oute myjl he 
gete it nought. 

4 . A shepherd’s staff, having one end curved or 
hooked, for catching the hinder leg of a dieep. 

<:x43o Lydo. Chorle 4 Byrde xlviii. in Ashm. 223 A 
Chepys Croke to the ys better than a Launcc. CX440 
Promp. Pa>v. 104 Croke, or scheype hoke, pedum, *633 
Cowley Davideis i, a, I Sing the Man who Judah’s Scepter 
bore In that right hand which held the Crook before. *720 
Gay Dione 111. u, Leaning on her crook Stood the sad iwmph. 
X883 E. Penkbll-Elmiiirst Cream Leicesiersh. 240 'Wiere 
the sickle holds the place of the shepherd’s crook. 

b. The pastoral staff of a bishop, abbot or 
abbess, shaped like a shepherd’s staff; a crosier. 

CX386 Chkoceb. Friar's T. 19 (Tyrwh.) Er the bishop 
hent hem with his craok [Harl, 4 6-text hook], f *430 
Pilgr, LyfManhode ni. xxiv. (1869) 149 This crook and 
this S shewen wel that j am an abbe.sse. 185* Longf. Gold. 
Leg. 1, ii, 23 The Priests came flocking in. .With all their 
Cl osiers and their crooks. 

6. Any hooked or incurved appendage, e.g. a 
tendril of a plant, one of the hooks on the fruit of 
the burdock, etc.; the curved or hooked part of 
anything, e.g. of a walking-stick ; the ‘ crosier ’ of 
a fern. 

*398 Trevisa Barth, de P, R, xvn, clxxvii, (1495) 717 
Those bondes or crokes of the vyne by the whyche it takyth 
and byclyppyth trees and stalkes. *578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
viii. IS Upon the braunches there groweth small bullets. . 
garaisshed full of little crookes or hookes. xM3 Hooke 
Microgr. 2 The. . thorns, or crooks, or hairs of leaves. *830 
FloristyLwc, 87 The young fronds of the.. Ferns uncurling 
their crooks. 

’I’ b. A curl or roll of hair formerly worn. Obs, 
(Cf. Crocket 1 1 .) 

c *308 Sat, People Kildare x. in E. E. P, (1862) 154 P03 
Jur crune be ischave, fair bep 3ur crokes [rime bokes]. c 1323 
P oem Times Edw, II in Pol. Songs (Camden) 327 A myrour 
and a koeverchef to binde wid his crok [rime bitok]. ? a 1400 
Morte Arth. 3352 Cho kembede myne heuede That the 
kmpane kroke to my crownneraughte. [172* Bailey, Crok, 
the turning up of the hair into curG.] 

c. A crooked or incurved piece of timber. 

x8o2 Naval Chron. VIII. 373 The . . futtocks are all got 
from natural grown crooks. x8o6 Hull Actaertiser ii Jan. 
2/2 Oak Timber, consisting of Knees and Crooks, peculiarly 
well adapted for Ship Building. 

d. Bell-founding. (See quots.) 

x8s7 Lukis Acc, Ch. Bells ax I’he crook is a kind of com- 
pass formed of wood, and is used for making the moulds. 
X873 Ellacombe CA Bells Devon i. 7 The core isflrst.. 
moulded as described by the action of the crook. 

6. A small space, or piece of ground, of a crooked 
shape ; an odd corner, nook. 

*417 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc, (1890) xi A 
cri^e of Robert Feriby gruxid. c X430 Pitgr. Lyf Man- 
node h Ivi. (1869) 34 In sum anslet or in sum . . crook or 
cornere. 1717 iv. Riding Pec. VIII. 23 Other small parts 
1“ a farm] called crookes and crinkles. *839-40 W. Irving 
IVolfert s P. (1855) 33 It was full of nooks and crooks, and 
chambers of all sorts and sizes. 

pi. Brackets (in printing), parentheses. Ohs. 
(Cf. Crotchet 8 .) 

*64* Milton CA Govt. i. (1851) 1x6 Though It be cun- 
ningly imerpolisht , .with crooks and emendarions. *762 
STiraNE Tr. Shandy vi. xxxi, _ Among my father’s papers, 
with here and there an insertion of his own, betwixt two 
crooks, thus [ ], 

&. Musical Instr. a. An accessory piece of curved 
tubing to be added to a metal wind instrument, as 
a hom or comet, to lower the pitch, so as to adapt 
it to the key of the piece of music in which it is to 
1 m used, b. The crooked metal tube connecting 
the body with the reed of a bassoon, 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy x^na. The trumpeter, .pulling 
out one crook from another. x88o Grove Dict% 1. 150 



CROOKEDITESS. 


CROOK, 

[The bassoon] consists of live pieces, .the crook, wing, bntt, 
long joints, .ind bell. Ibid. 1. 750 The difference of pitch 
[m the Horn] being provided by the various crooks. 

9 . A support or frame of wood, bent in a parti- 
cular way, formerly slung in paiis panier-wise 
across the saddle of a pack-horse for carrying 
loads. {Somerset and Devm^ 

*6s7 Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 8g Small pack-saddles, and 
crooks.. laying upon each Crook a faggot, cxjio Celia 
Fienne-S (1888) 22s Carryages on horses backes.. 
with sort of crookes of wood like yokes either side . . in 
which they stow y' come and so tie it with cords. 1701 J. 
CoLLiNSON Mist. Bo^i&vsct II. 34 Xhc crops are. .carried in 
with crooks on horses. 1850 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XI. ir. 
739 The corn is often harvested in crooks on hoises’ backs, 
1888 Elworthy W. Somersei WordJ>k. s. v.. It used to be 
as common to say ‘ I’ll send a horse and crooks' as it is now 
to say ' horse and cart [They] are now very rarely seen. 

10 . The act of crooking ; cjj). a bending of the 
knee or of the body in sign of reverence (ois,). 

c 1330 R. Brunne ChroH. IVace (Rolls) 1816 Ffor-setten 
byfore, and eke byhynde, Wyh crokes ilkon ofier gan bynde, 
1603 I). loNsoN Sejatuts i. i. He is now the court god ; 
and well applied With sacriiice of knees, of crooks, and 
cringes. 1837 Hughes Tout Brmtm i. iii, A well-aimed 
crook of the heel or thrust of the loin. 

11 . A bending or curve, a convolution, e.g. of a 
river, path, the intestines, etc. 

i486 Bk. St. Albaiis E vij b, Of the nomblis. . theys oder 
crokes and Rounclulis bene. 1338 Phaer AEneid n. (R.), 
Through lanes and crokes and darknes most we past. 1383 
James I Ess. Pocsie (Arb.) 16 Sea eyiis rare, that be Myle 
longs, in crawling cruikis of .sixtie pace. 1609 C. Butler 
Fern, bfofi. v. (1623) M ij, Let it downe by a cord tied to 
some crooke of the bough. x686 Burnet Ttaw. v. (1730) 233 
The Rhino maketh a Crook before it. 1883 IlarpePsMag. 
M.Tr. S94/1 Old homely w.Tys, whose crooks . . .she knew by 
heart. 1887 STr,vi:N.soN Underwoods r. xiv. 29 The crooks 
of Tweed, 

f 12. A crooked piece of conduct; a trick, 
artifice, wile ; deceit, guile, trickery. Ohs. 

c 1200 OiiMiN 1163s ]>a wajra he Juirrh Jie deofless croc I 
gluternesse fallenn. tt 1223 Leg. KatTt. 123 Wi3 alle hise 
crefli crokes. n 1300 Cnrsor M. 740 (Cott.) pe nedder . . 

f at mast kan bath on crok and crafl:. 1393 Gower Conf. 
II. 161 He soughte nought the worldes croke [rime boke] 
For vcine honour ne for richesse. £1460 Towneley Myst. 
14s Withe sich wylys and crokes. 0 !im6 Cranmek To 
G ardiner For tul your bragges, hoofces, and crookes, 
you have such a fail. 1394 Willobie A visa 35 The wise 
will shunne such craftic crookes. 

13 . One whose conduct is crooked ; a dishonest 
person, swindler, sharper, l/,S. colloq, 
x886 American Local Nexosp'., The photographs of 
several English cracksmen along with one of a New York 
crook. 1891 H. Campbell Darkness ^ Daylight 470 
Gamblers, pickpockets and other * crooks ' abound. 

14 . dial, * The crick in the neck ; a painful stiff- 
ness, the effect of cold’. Craven Gloss. 1828. to. 

< A disease of sheep, whereby their heads are drawn 
on one side.’ Ibid. 

15 . Phrases, a. f On crooh, a-crooh ; crookedly, 
in a crooked course. Ohs. On the crook \ dis- 
honestly. slang. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 33 Humber . . rennep 
first a crook out of be south side ofVork, cseas Ham- 
bole’s Psalter Metr. Pref. 38 Many out of bales brow3t, pt 
in lywyng went on crake. 1300-1881 [see Acrook]. 1879 
303 (Farmer) Whichhe had bought on thecrook. 
to. Crook in one's lot ; something untoward or 
distressing in one’s experience ; an affliction, trial. Sc, 
A 173a T. Boston {title), The Crook in the Lot; or the 
Wisdom and Sovereignty of God displayed in the afflictions 
of men. Ibid. (1767) 14 The crook in the lot is the special 
trial appointed for every one. 18x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xii, 

I trust to bear even this crook in my lot with submission. 
1833 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, I, 32 It is positively a great crook 
in my present lot. 

16 . By hook or by crook : see Hook. 

B. adj, [Arising probably from dissolution 
of the combinations crook-back, etc., in which 
crook- was perhaps originally the sb,, or the vb. 
stem; though it may have been shortened from 
crookt, crooked ; cf. C b.] = Crooked. 

1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit IVemen 273 Weil couth I claw 
his cruke bak. 1647 H. More Insomn. Philos, xxiv, Inter- 
preting right whatever seemed crook. 

C. Comb,, as crook-like adj. ; orook-saddle, a 
saddle with crooks for carrying loads (cf. g.) ^ 

1700 Acc. Sff Sebastian’s in Harl, Misc. I. 413 Their iron 
bars are brought to the town on horses or mules, on crook- 
saddles. 1797 Statist. Acc. Scot, XIX. 248 (Stornoway) 
Horse-loads are.. carried in small creels, one on each side 
of the horse, and fixed by a rope to the crook-saddle. _x8S8 
F, G. Lee in Archxol. LI. 356 A bishop or abbot holding a 
crook-iike pastoral staff. 

to. Parasynthetic combs., as crook-billed, -fingered, 
-kneed, -legged, -lipped, -necked, -nosed, -shouldered, 
-sided, -stemed, -toothed adjs. See also CaoOK- 
BAOK, -BACKED, CBOOK-NEOK. 

Crooked- was used in the same way from Wyclif onwards. 

A 13x9 Skelton El. Rummyng Croke necked like an 
owl. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Bossu, downe 
backed, crooke shouldered. 1390 Shaks. Mids^N. iv. i. 127 
My hounds are. . Crooke kneed, and dew-lapt,lilM Thessalian 
Buis. 1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Castcajoso, crooklegged. 
■139* Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 313 Crook-tooth’d Lam- 
preys. 1398 Chapman Iliad ii. 684 The crooke-stern’d [ed. 
c 16x1 crookl-stern'd] shippes. 1684 tr. Bonets Merc. Compit. 
ix. 334 Oftentimes Children about two years old, when they 
be^n to go, are crook-legged. 1775 S. Crisp in Mad, 
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HArhlay’s Early Diary II. 36 Reduc’d to a level with 
crook-finger’d Jack ! 

Crook, var. of Ceock sb.^ 

Crook (kruk), Forms : 3-6 croke, 4- 
orook(e, (0 croook). [f. Ceook sb.'\ 

1 . trans. To bend into an angular or curved form ; 
to distort from a straight line; to curve, 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 6r Gif he binimeS us ure sihte . . oSer 
us crokeS on fote o8er on honde. 1382 Wvclif Ps. Ixviii. 
24 The tis of hem euermor crooke thou in. 1398 Tmevisa 
Barth, de P. R. xvni. xix. (149s) 778 Whan camelles take 
charge vpon them thenne they bende and croke the knees. 
160a Shaks. Ham. ni. iL 66 And crooke the pregnant 
hindges of the knee. 1631 Raleigh’s Ghost 21 The star of 
Venus , . crooking it self into homes, as the moon doth. 1862 
T. Morrall Heedle-makiug 23 Hardening needles in oil 
instead of water, as the oil did not crook them so much. 
1873 Blackmorb a. Lorraine III. v. dig The air was so full 
of rheumatism that no man could crook his arm to write 
a sermon. 

+ to. To curl (hair). Obs. rare. 

1340 Ayenb. 177 pe men pet dop zuo grat payne ham to 
kembe. .and ine hare here wel to croki. 

c. To Crook onds vmi' (Sc.): to distort the 
mouth in expression of displeasure or ill temper, 
1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 86 O kend my minny 
I were wi' you Illfardly wad she crook her mou. 1803 
Mayne Glasgow 31 (Jam.) They, scornfu’, toss their head 
ajee, And crook their mou’, 

’I" 2 . fig. To bend or turn out of the straight 
course, or from the direct meaning or intention ; 
to pervert, ‘ twist ’. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter IvL 8 pai crokid my saule ! that is, 
thai tnoght to draghe it fra the luf of god in til the erth. 
1382 Wyclif Ps. Ivi. 7 Thei myche crookeden [inenrvave- 
ritnH my soule, 1393 Gower Co>H. II. 144 That she may. . 
Ne Speke o word, ne ones loke. But he ne wil it wende and 
croke. And tome after his own entent. 1545 Asciiam 
Toxoph, L (Arb.) 58 There is no one thiiige yat crokes youth 
more than suche unlefull games. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., 
Wisdom (Arb.) 184 Hee crooketh them to his owne ende.s. 
1646 J. Gregory Notes 6' Oh. (x 6 $o) 83 The more pait . . 
crooke the Frophesie to the Patriarch Abraham. 

3 . intr. To have or trike a crooked form or direc- 
tion ; to be or become crooked ; to bend, curve. 

A 1300 Song of Yesterday 98 in E. E, P. (1862) 133 Me 
meniayles..pat god let mony mon croke and elde. 1308 
Trevisa BaHh. de P. R. vi. 1. (1495) 187 In olde aege the 
body bendyth and ci'okyth. c 13x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. 
Manners (1570) B vj, Soone crooketh the same tree that 
good cainoke wilbe. 1379 Fenton Gnicciard. viii. (1599) 
350 A riuer both large and deepe . . goeth crooking on the 
left hand. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. * Min. 106 Their 
homes crook backwards to their shoulders. 1876 C, D. 
Warner Wint. Nile 240 Fingers that crook easily. 
t4. intr. To bend lire body in sign of reverence 
or humility ; to bow. Obs. or arch, 

£1320 R. Brunne Medit. 149 He stode krokyng [v.r, 
croked] on knees knelyng Afore hys cretures fete syttyng. 
1643 Rutherford Tryal ^ Tri. Faith (1B45) 3x2 That the 
Sinner may halt and crook. 18^1-4 Emerson Ess., Pm- 
deuce Wks. (Bohn) I. 100 They will shuffle and crow, crook 
and hide. 

t6. inir. To turn or bend aside out of the 
straight course {lit. andj^.). Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 230 He schal not croke in-to pe 
rijtte side ne in-to pe left side. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 
87/4 Goyng right without crokyng. 1343 Ascham Toxoph, 
II. (Arb.) 157 It [the snowj flewe not streight, but sometyme 
it crooked tliys waye sometyme that waye. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1653) 743 He must not run directly forward, but 
winde to and fro, crooking like an Indenture. 

t Crook, Obs, Forms: 4-7 0P0'uk(e, 5 
{pdicdl) crowk, 6-7 orooke. [Echoic: cf. Cboak. 

The phonetic relations between crotike, crowke, 17th c. 
crook, and mod. north dial, crowk are not clear.] 

1 . inir. To croak. Rarely trans. 

a 1333 E, E, Allit. P. A. 439 He [the raven] croukez for 
comfort when carayne he fyndez. c xt^Proinp, Para. 103 
Crowken, as cranes, Crowken, as todes, or frosshes, 

coaxo. 14,. Metr. Foe, inWr.-Wiilcker6a3 Alytullefrogge 
crowkyt. xfey Walkington Opt. Glass 150 They crouke 
liarshly. 1617 Wither Fidelia, Fatall Ravens that., 
(jrooke their black Auguries, 1878 Cwnbrld. Gloss,, Crowk, 
to croak. ‘ The guts crowk’ when the bowels make a rum- 
bling noise, 

2 . To coo or crood, as a dove. Cf. Ckooklb, 

1386 W. Webbe Eng, Poetrie (Arb.) 73 Neither.. thy 
beloude Doues..Nor prettie Turtles trim, will cease to 
crooke. i6ix Cotgr., Geiiidre. .to crooe, crooke, or moume 
as a doue. 

Crook-toAck (kru'kbsek). [See Ceook a.] 
f 1 . A crooked back. Obs. 

1308 [see Crook «.]. 1709 Swift Merlin’s Proph., Basse, 
is an old english word for hump-shoulder, or crook-back. 
1710 Palmer Proverbs 98 The deformity of a squint eye, 
red hair, or a crook-back. 

2 . One who has a crooked back ; a hunchback. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 330 Edraunde, that is of wryters 
surnamed Crowke backe. .was put by. .for his deformytya 
1377 St. Aug. Manual 51 Any lame man, any crooke 
backe. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. ii. 06, 1 Crooke-back, here 
I stand to answer thee. 1648 Gage West. Did, xii. (1633) 43 
Dwarfes, crook-backs or any monstrous persons. 

Crook-backed (knvkbiskt), a. [f. prec. -t- 
-ED.] Having a crooked back ; hunchbacked. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dfe/w C ij a, The said ypocras 
was of littel stature, grete heded, croke backed. 1513 
More in Grafton Chron. II. 738 Richard the thirde sonne. . 
was. .crooke backed, his left shoulder much higher then his 
right. 1611 Bible Ze». xxi. 20 Or crooke-backt or a dwarfe. 
xBa6 Milman A. Boleyn, Landing at Tower, Those poor 
babes, their crook-back’d uncle murder’d. 


Crooked (knfked), a. Forms; 3-6 croked, 
4-6 -id, -yd, (4 kr-), 5 cruked, (crowksrt), 6 
Sc. erukit, 7 {Shaksl) crook’d, 4- crooked, 
[Partly pa. pple. of CiioOK v., partly f. (jiioOK sb. 
+ -ED, as in hunched, etc. : the formation from the 
sb. may even have been the earlier.] 

1 . Bent from the straight form ; having (one or 
more) bends or angles ; curved, bent, twisted, 
tortuous, wry. Applied to everything which is not 
‘ straight ’ (of which crooked is now the ordinary 
opposite). 

a 1223 Ancr. R. (MS. Cleop.) pe cat of helle. . wiS crokede 
crokes. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xxvii. i Leuyathan a crookid 
wounde serpent. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. iii. 29 Shal neuere 
. .on croked kene poriie kynde fygys wexe, a 1430 Kui. de 
la Tour 23 A1 her lyff after she hadd her nose al croked. 
c 1460 Medulla Gram, (in Promp. Parv. 80I, Camlnica, a 
buseboppys eras or a crokid staf. 1534 Tindalc Luke iii. 

5 Crocked thinges shalbe made streight, 1331 Recordc 
Paikw. Knerwl, i, All other lines, that go not right forth . . but 
boweth any waye.. are called Croked lynes. 1301 Lylv 
Sappho It, 1, Juniper, the longer it grew, the crookeder it 
wexed. 1607 Shaks. Cor, it. i. 62 If the drlnke. .touch my 
Palat aduersly, 1 make^a crooked face at it. 1642 Fuller 
Holy 4 Prof. St. ii. xvi. 111 Shipwrights and boat makers 
will choose those crooked pieces of timber. X717 Berkeley 
Tour in Italy § 27 Streets open . .but crooked. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. i. xxiii, That falchion’s crooked blade. 

2 . Of persons : Having the body or limbs 
bent out of shape ; deformed ; bent or bowed with 
age. Hence tranfi. as an epithet of age. 

exagfoS. Eng. Leg. I. 34/18 He..maude hole. .Meseles 
and pe crokede. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 186 Ac calleth 
pe careful per-to pe croked and pe pore. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. TVop iv. xxx. In my croked age, <x 1333 Ln. Ber- 
ners Huon xxiii. 68 The crokyd dwarfe. 1628 Milton 
Vacation Exerc. 69 A Sybil old, bow-bent with crooked 
age. xnxiFrcethinker'Hlo. 92. 25Byouwould have thought 
sne had been crooked from her Infan^. 1863 Dickens 
Mnt. Fr. ii, xv, A pert crooked little chit. 

+ to. of an old decrepit horse. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. Ixxxiv, Whan that knyghte 
sawe sire palomydesboundenvpon a croked courser. <11333 
Ld. Berners Gold, Bh, M, Aurel, (1346) Q, There is not so 
croked a hors. 

3 . fig. The reverae of' straight ’ in figurative senses 
{esp. with reference to moral character and conduct) ; 
deviating from rectitude or uprightness ; not 
straightforward ; dishonest, wrong, perverse j per- 
verted, out of order, awry. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 102 pe cat of helle. . mid clokes of crokede 

6 of kene uondunges. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxi. 14 
Krokid of hert ere pa. 1308 Fisher Wks. (1876) 1. 240 The 
wyll of some is so croked. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. tv. i. 22 
If crooked fortune had not tliwarted me. i6ix Bible Dent. 
xxxii. 3 They are a peruerse and crooked generation. 1660 

H. More Myst. Godliness v. xvii. 204 A very crooked 
objection both from the Jew and Atheist. 17x1 Pope 
Temp, Fmne 411 Of crooked counsels and dark politicks. 
1749 Fielding Tom Tones vii. xv. This young gentle- 
man, though somewhat crooked in his morals, was perfectly 
Straight in his person. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. a) IV, 243 
Perfect in the practice of crooked ways. 

to. colloq. Dishonestly come by ; made, obtained, 
or sold in a way that is not straightforward. (^U. S. 
and Australia,') 

di’fiN.Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 301 Another house testified 
. .that half its entire annual product was ‘crooked 1891 
Farmer Diet, Amer., Crooked whiskey, illicitly distilled 
whiskey upon which no excise has been paid. 1892 
R. Boldrewood Nevermore I. x. 180 He was riding a 
ciooked horse when he was took. 

4 . quasi-adv. In a crooked course or position; 
not straight. 

1343 Ascham Toxoph, (R.), If the younge tree growe 
croked. 1549 Compl. Scot. xix. 159 Sche Jeid erukit, 
bakuart, and on syd, 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, HI. 220 
Pictures, .which were hung up all crooked. 

6. Comb., as orooked-bill, a name for the 
AVOOET ; + crooked-rig {rig^ bach), crook-hack ; 
to. parasynthetic, as crooked-backed, -clawed, -eyed, 
-houghed, -legged, -lined, -lipped, -pelted, -shouldered, 
etc. adjs. 

138a Wyclif Lev, xxi. 20 If crokid rigge or bleep eyed. 
a X333JLD. Berners Huon xxi. 63 He is , . crokyd shulderyd. 
x6oo S SAKS. A. Y. L. m. ii. 86 A crooked-pated olde.. 
Ramme. 1691 Land. Gaz. No. 2691/4 A dark brown-bay 
Mare.. crooked Legg’d behind, M05 Bosman G7<;«£<r 264 
Crooked-bills and several sorts of Snipes. 1833 Hickie tr. 
Arisioph. (1887) I. aaxThese here crooked-clawed biiris. 1863 
Trollope Belton Esi. xiii. 142 Small and crooked-backed. 

Crookedly (knvkedli), adv, [ f. Cbookkd -t 

■LT 2.] In a crooked manner (see the adj.). 

c 1374 Chaucer Anel, ^ Arc, 171 She . .al crampisshed hir 
limmes crokedly. 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P, R. xvin, ix. 
(1493) 760 Some serpentes crepyth and glydyth. .crokydiy. 
£1400 Lanfrands Cirtirg. 140 pe yjen to loke asquynt 
eiper crokidliche. xsyS C&r. Prayers in Priv. Prayers 
(1831) 437 That we talk not smoothly, and walk crookedly. 
1633 Digges Compl. Ambass. 161 The.. Ambassador.. used 
himself very crookedly, perniciously,and maliciously against 
the State. 1783 Phil. Trans. LXXV. 2x0 A crookedly- 
branching nebula. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives ^ Dan. xi, 
A shawl crookedly put on. 1874 Mahafey Soc. Life Greece 
iii. 60 fiotn., 'The men who. .decide crookedly in the agora 
and banish justice. 

Crookedness (km’kednes). [f. as prec. + 
-HESS.] The quality or state of being crooked. 

I. lit. a. generally. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P, R, xvii. iv. (149s) 605 The fer 
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stretchyth vprj’glit \7yth0ute ony crokydnesse. 1447 
Bokenkam Seyntys (Roxb.) 257 Lyht. .ryhtfarthprocedyth 
wyth owte crokydnesse. 1677 Hale Prim, OHg. Man. i. 
ii. 55 The apparent crookedness of the Staff in a double 
medium of Air and Water. 1858 Hawthorne py. Ii. 
ymh, (187a) I. 16 This legend may account for any ciook- 
edness of the street. 

to. Bodily deformity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. v. xxviii. (i49S) 138 The 
cause of shrynfcynge and crokidnes of the honde. .*547 
Boorde Brea. Health cixiv. S9 Crokednes or curvytie in 
the backe or shoulders. 1692 Locice Educ. Wks. 1B12. IX. 
14 Narrow breasts . . ill lungs, and crookedness, are the . . 
elects of hard boddice and clothes that pinch. 

+ c. Maih. Curvature. Obs. rare. 

1651 Hobbes Leoiaih. n. xxvii. 156 All deviation from a 
strait line is equally crookednesse. 1636 tr. Hobhe^ Ele?>i. 
Philos. (1839) 294 The crookedness of the arch of a circle is 
everywhere uniform. 

Deviation from rectitude ; moral obliquity; 
perversity, etc. ; see Crooked 3. 

£'1380 Wyclif Strut. Sel. Wks. I. 273 Sich crokidnes.se 
hringih a^en derknesse of mannis liif. 1576 Fleming 
Panoil. Epist. 393 The crookednesse of iny lueke. 1673 
Eadys CM. n. 1. S9 Youth . . easily warps into a crooked- 
ness. X803 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. II. 351 There is 
a crookedness in his policy. *875 Manning Mission H. 
Ghost xi. 30s Moral obliquities bring on a crookedness 
whidi hinders the faculty of discerning the rectitude of 
' God's truth. 

3 . (with pi.') An instance of crookedness; a 
crooked or bent part. Also^/^t A ‘ crooked’ piece 
of conduct. 

x6s4 Whitlock Zootomia 496 As Carpenters bring the 
square to great umveiIdycrookedne.sses, that cannot be moved 
to it zToS Pennant Zooif^IL.) x, A variety of trout, which 
is naturally deformed, having a strange crookedness near 
the tail. 1869 Trollope He Knew xxviii. (1878) 159 He 
lived by the crookednesses of people. 

1 * CroO'ken, V. Obs. Also 6 eroken. [A 
secondary form of Crook v. : cf. straighten^ 

1 . irons. To make crooked ; fig. to pei-vert. 

*SSa Holoet, Croken, or make croked. 1363 Homilies 

n. Idolatry Mi Saint Augustine., say th,. images be of more 
force to croken an unhappye soule then to teache and in- 
struct it. i6ai Sanderson Strut. (1681) as [They] rather 
choose to crooken the Rule to their own bent 1680 Baxter 
Cath. Conmnn. ^684! 9 By crookening it to any carnal in- 
terest 1823 C, Croker Fairy Lee. 303 When I got up, 
nv back was craokened. x8a8 in Crasren Gloss. 

2 . intr. To be or become crooked; to bend. 
xfo3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1201 It bendeth riot, it 

crookeneth not. 1681 Ghcthak AftglePs yade- 7 n. i. § 1 
(1680I To keep them from warping or crookning. 

+ Croo'kexii ppl. Obs, rare. [f. prec., after 
analogy of strong vbs., e. g. brokml\ Crooked. 

1589 Gold. Mirr, (1851) 32 Cho ho hath croken hill her 
majster left astray f 

Crooking' (krrkig), vbl. sh. [f. Crook t/.i + 
-UfO 1.] The action of the verb Crook j bending 
from the straight line ; a bend, curve, curvature. 

£1380 WvcLiP Semt. Sel. Wks. II, 287 pis crokyng bi 
litil and Util is now cropen fetre fro Cristis lawe. 14S3 
Cath. Angl. 8s A Crukynge of J>’ water, meandir. i^x 
Recordc PaOsw, Knaml. 11. Introd., In true streightenes 
without crokinge. 1^62 Phaer HLneid, tx, The horsmen 
kest them seifs in crokings knowen of quainted ground. i6c^ 
Topsell Fottr-jf, Beasts (1673) 48 Rivers . . [that] by their 
crooking and winding, .imitate the fashion of a horn. 
Croo'killg, ifil. a. That crooks or bends. 

1382 Wycuf yddxxvi. 13 The eche side krokende edder. 
x6«^ Topsell Four~f. Beasts (1673) 327 A deep, hollow, 
crooking ulcer. 

+Groo‘kle, ».l Ohs, rare. [dim. of Crook ».l ; 
cf. erinlihl\ intr. To crook or bend in a curve. 

*577 Goooe Heresiach's Hush, nr. (1586) 138 The 
homes must rather ciookle inward, then growe straight up. 

+ CrOO’kle, Obs. rare, [dim, of Crook ». 2 ] 
intr. To coo as a pigeon. 

1380 Baret./ 57 w. Cx673 To Crookle like a doue, or pigeon. 
16x7 Minsheu Ducfor, To CrooJele like a pigeon, [Fr.] 
gemir. sntA Phillips (ed. Kersey), Croo or Crookel, to 
make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon. 

Crookless (kru'kles), a. Without a crook. 

1849 B-ock C/t. Fathers II. vi. 199 This hordon or 
crookless staff. 

Croo'k-ueck. V.S. [Crook sb. C.] A name 
given to varieties of squash {fiuctirbita maximai) 
having the neck or nariow basal part recurved. 

X848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. lo Agin’ the 
chimbly crooknecks bung. x86o Rmerson Cotid. Life, 
Wealth (x86i) 66 The cantelopes, crook-nei^s, and cucum- 
bers. 

Crool (kr«l), V. rare, [app, an onomatopoeic 
formation, associated initially with the imitative 
group, croo, crood, croodle, crook, crookle, croak, 
and perhaps with croon, with echoic fashioning of 
the latter part.] intr. To make an inarticulate 
sound more liquid and prolonged than a croak. 

1580 Babet Alv. C 1672 To Croole, mutter, or speake 
softe to ones selfe : to rumble. X617 Minsheu Luctor, To 
Croole, mutter, or speake softly to himselfe. 1851 S. Judd 
Margaret xiv. (1871) loa Frogs . . crooleiL chubbed, and 
croaked. 1892 Swiday Mag, June 425/1 Baby is lying in 
mother’s lap, crooling and gur^ing. 

Croompled, obs. form of Crumpled. 

Croon (kr«a), v. Chiefly Sc. Forms : fi-9 ik. 
oroyn, (5-y croyne, 9 ovoin), 6 Sc. cruin, 6-9 
criuie, 8- croon. [Originally only norlhem, 
chiefly Sa (kron, kriin), whence in 19th c. Eng. 


mainly since Bums. It corresponds to Du. krenneti 
to groan, whimper, MDu. krbnen to lament, mourn 
loudly, groan, MLG. kronen to growl, gnimble, 
scold, EFris. kronen to cause to weep; cf. also 
Q^Q.chrbntian\\— -njati), chr 6 nan,WL<j.kroenen 
to chatter, prattle, babble, and cMn, crbtt adj. 
talkative, chattering, noisy. There is no trace of 
the word in OE., and it appears to be one of the 
LG. words that came into Sc. early in the ME. 
period : its form is that of a word in ME 0. (In 
Toumiel^ Myst., as in MSc., oy=a>j\ 

1 . intr. To utter a continued, loud, deep sound ; 
to bellow as a bull, to roar, low ; to boom as a 
bell. Sc. or north, dial. 

1513 Douglas ASueis vi. iv. 40 Tire ground begouth to 
rummys, croyn, and ring, Vndir thair feit [sub pedibus 
mugire solwii\. 1388 [see Crooning ppl. «.]. i6ix Cotgr. 
s. V. Rier, In tearmes of hunting we say, that the red 
Deere bells, and the fallow troytes or croynes. x^4“9 * 
Ray N. C. Words 140 To Crune, mugire. 1787 Burns 
Holy Fairxxvi, Now Clinkumbell, wi* rattlin tow, Begins 
to jow an’ croon. X813 Hogo Queen's Waheii. Wks. (1876) 
3S Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed. x8*8 Southey 
Brough Belts Poems VT. 227 That lordly Bull of mine. . How 
loudly to the hills he crunes, That crune to him again. 

2 , To utter a low murmuring sound; to sing 
(or speak) in a low murmuring lone; to bum 
softly. 

(The earlier quots. may have been ironical or humorous 
uses of sense r.l 

e 1460 Tcfomeley Myst. xi6 Primus P. For to syng. . I can. 
See. P. Let se how ye croyne. Can ye bark at the mone? 
1578 Gitde ^ Godlie Ballates (1868) 179 The Sisters gray 
hefoir this day. Did ciune within thair cloister. <1x818 
Macneil Poems (1844) 56 Whan, crooning quietly by himsel’, 
He framed the lay. 1832 Motkerwell Jeaoiie Morrison 
vii. To wander by this gieen burnside. And hear its waters 
croon. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xix. 571, I hear 
a mother crooning to her baby. 

to- To make murmuring lament or moan. i'c. or 
north, dial. 

1823 Galt Entail 1. iL 11 Fraethe time o' the sore news, 
she cioynt awa, and her life gied out like the snuff o' a 
can'le. 1830 — Lauirie T. L u. 6 Groining and dwining, 
peaking and pining, at the fire-side. 18S0 Antrim ^ Down 
Gloss., Croon, to lament, wail. 

8. irons. To sing (a song, tune, etc.) in a low 
murmuring undertone ; to hum. 

X790 Burns Tam O' Shanter 84 Whiles croonii^ o’er 
some auld Scots sonnet. X84B Dickens Dotnbey (C, D. ed.) 
60 Paul sometimes crooning out a feeble accompaniment. 
1872 Holland Marb. Proph. 60 Over the cradle the mother 
hong Softly crooning a slumber song. 

Hence Croo ning vbl. sb, and a. 

1388 A. Hume Hymns, Triumph o/ihe Z<»«fa34(Banna- 
tyne Club) 41 Be cruining Bulls of heigh and naughtie 
minde. 1828 Southey Brough BellSj That cruning of the 
kine. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bedexvm, The cocks and hens 
..made only crooning subdued noises. 1872 Black .<4rfr7. 
Phaeiott xix. 270 As soft and musical as the crooning of 
a wood-pigeon. 

Croon (krwn), sb. Chiefly Sc. Also 6 crone, 
8-9 crune. [f. Croon o.] 

1 . A loud, deep sound, such as the bellow of a 
bull or the boom of a large bell, or north, dial. 

15x3 Douglas HSneis xii. xiL 56 Lyke as twa bustuus 
bullis . . Ruschand togiddir yrlth cronys and feirfull granis. 
1783 Burns HaIlawesn-xxn,’Tan Deil, or else an outler 
Quey. Gat up an’gae acroon, 18x3 Hogg Queen's W^e 
204 The bittern mounts the morning air, And rings the sky 
with quavering croon. 1838 M. Portsous Souter joJumy 
14 The bell’s last croon. 

2 . A low murmuring or humming sound, as of a 
tune hummed in an undertone. 

1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, ii. ii. She [a witch] can o’er- 
cast the lught, and cloud the moon, And mak the dcils 
obedient to her crune. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 82 
The cushat's croon. 1863 Kingsley Herew.xW, She thought 
over the old hag's croon. 

Crooner (kr/i-nai). [f. Croon v. -f -er.] One 
who croons. In 5 k. a name for a fish, the Grey 
Gurnard {Trigla pcmardns), from the noise it 
makes when landed. 

xBoS in Jamieson, 1838 Pros. Berru. Nat. Club 1. 170 
Trigla gtmardus . . the Gurnelt or Crooner. 18^ G. H. 
Boughton in Harper's Mag. Dec. 73/1 We . . discovered 
each other — the crooner and I, 

Oroop(e, var. of Cmuf. 

Crooper, obs. form' of Crupper. 

Croos, var. of Cross Ohs., croaer. 
t Croose, V. Obs. Also 6 crowae. [? a. OF. 
crottssir, crnsir : see Crush.] To crush. 

1567 Drant Horace Episi. ii. i. F viij, Ha that did crowse 
and culpon once Hydra of hellish spyte [Lat. dtram gut 
contudit hydram}. i6ix Cotgr., Esntanneler, to crush, 
croose, or huist in peeces. 1674 N. Fairfax Bttlk ^ Selv. 
130 They can’t strike sail, or notch the wheels, and croose 
the springs, at work within them, in a trice 

Croose, -ly, var. of Chouse, -lt. 

Oroosie, var. of Ceuisib Sc. 
t Croot 1. Obs. rare. [la first quot. perhaps 
the same word as Sc. croot, cm*V(krut) the smallest 
pig in a litter, a diminutive child or person, and 
north, dial, cnit dwarf. Cf. also Welsh boy, 
lad, chap, little fellow.] (See quots.) 

1614 T. Freeman Rubbe ^ Great Cast xliv. Civ, Caspia, 
the decrepit old rich Croot [rime boot], x8o8^ Jamieson, 


Croat, a puny feeble child ; the smallest pig in a litter, etc. 
T««s Brockett Gloss. N. C. Wds.,Cmt, a dwarf, or any- 
thing curbed in its growth. 1883 Huddersfield Gloss., Crut 
. .in some paits means a dwarf. 

i* Croot Mining. Obs. [? F. crohte crust.] 
‘ A substance found about the oie in the lead mines 
at Mendip, being s mealy, white, soft stone, matted 
with ore ’ (Chambers Cycl. Suppl.). 

1668 Phil. Tratts. III. 770 There is Sparr and Caulk 
about the Ore ; and another substance, which they call the 
Crootes which is a mealy white ston^marted with Ore and 
soft. Jbui, It terminates in a dead Earth Clayie, without 
Croot or Sparr. 1739 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 67. 

Croot, var. of Ceout v. 

Crootclie, obs. form of Crouch. 

-j-Croote, Obs. =Ceiton. 

138a Wyclif Ps. ci. 4 My hones as croote han dried. 

Crop (krpp), sb. Forms : i- crop ; also 1-6 
cropp, 3-7 oroppe, 4-7 crope, (5 crowpe, 
croupe, in sense 1), 7-9 Sc. and dial. crap. [OE. 
crcp{p ■= OLG. *crop(p, MDu, crop(_p, MLG., 
LG. and Du. krop, OHG. chropf, MHG., Ger. 
kropf, ‘swelling in the neck, wen, craw of a biid*, 
in ON. kroppr hump or bunch on the body, Sw. 
hropp the body. Da. krop swelling under the throat. 
These various applications indicate a primitive 
sense of ‘swollen protuberance or excrescence, 
bunch *. The word has passed from German into 
Romanic as F. croupe, and It. groppo, F. groupei 
see Croup, Group. OE. had only sense i, ‘ craw 
of a bird and 3, ‘ rounded head or top of a herb ’ ; 
the latter is found also in High German dialects 


(Grimm, Kropf c) ; the further developments of 
'head or top’ generally, and of ‘produce of the 
field, etc.’, appear to be exclusively English. The 
senses under IV are new formations from the verb, 
and might be treated as a distinct word.] 

I. A round protuberance or swelling, the craw. 

1 . A pouch-like enlargement of llic oesophagus 
or gullet in many birds, in which the food under- 
goes a partial preparation for digestion before 
passing on to the true stomach ; the craw. 

e xooo jElfric Lev. i. 16 Wurp }>nne cropp & {>a feclera 
wiKmftan )>mt weofod. X398 Trevisa Barth de P. R. v. 
xHv. (1495) i6z The mete of fowle.i is kepte in the croppe as 
it were in a propre spence. 14. . Wyclif (MS.S.) Lev. i. 16 
The litil bladdir of the throte or the cropp. 0x^40 Promp. 
Parv. loi/i Crave, or crowpe of a byrde. i486 Bh. St, 
Albans Cvij b, Hawkys that haue payne in theyr croupes. 
*555 Eden Decades 16 He commaunded the croppe to )}ee 
opened of suche as were newely kylled. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1633) 74° They have a criro on the belly from the 
chin to the breast, like the crap of a Bird, vfio Cowper 
Nightingale 4 Glowworm la Stooping down. .He thought 
to ]^t him in his crop. 1B70 Kolleston A nim. Life Introd. 
52 The oesophagus, .often expands into a crop, 
to. An analogous organ in other animals. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. 1. 533/1 In the Nautilus it [the 
gullet] is dilated into a pyriform crop. i88x Darwin Earth- 
worms y 17 In most of the .species, the oesophagus is en- 
larged into a crop in front of the gizzard. 

fc. The dewlap of an ox ; a wen in the neck. 

x^9x Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 220 A goodly fare 
white bull.. his crop or gore hanging down to his knees 
before him. 1390 A. M. tr. GabelhonefsSk.Physicke 89/a 
When anye man hath a croppe growinge on him. .applyc it 
on the Croppe, and it helpeth, 

2 . transf. and fig. The stomach or maw ; also 
the throat. Now A:, and dial. Cf. Gizzard. 

c 1325 Pol. Sotigs (Camden) 238 The knave crommeth is 


stroke ften in thy crop. 1737 Ramsay Sc, Prov. (1776) 31 
(Jam.) He has a crap for a’ corn. 1808-23 Jamieson s. v., 
That’ll craw inyour crap, that will be recollected to your 
discredit, it will be matter of reproach to you. 1876 Mid- 
yfirksh. Gloss., Crop, applied to the throat, or locality of 
the windpipe. One who manifests hoarseness is alluded 
to as having a ‘reasty crop ’. 

II. The (rounded) head ; the top part. 

+ 3 . The ‘head’ of a herb, flower, etc., esp. as 
gathered for culinary or medicinal purposes ; a 
cyme ; an ear of com, a young sprout, etc. Obs. 

Epinal Gloss. 60 Acitelum, hramsa crop, cgSo 
Lmdisf. Gosp, Luke yi. i Degnas his 8a croppas eton. 
c xooo .ffipRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 133, Tiirsus, cimia, 
CTop. Ibid. 149 Cima, crop, c 1330 in A rchaol. XXX. 356 
Take sanycle and y> crop of y* brembelys . . Y“ crop of y® 
reednettyle. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I, p, xlii, 
Murecokis and hennis, quhilk etis nocht hot seid, or croppis 
of hadder. z6oz Holland Pliny II. 97 'When the Nettle is 
young . . they vse to eat the crops tnerof for a pleasant 
kind of meat. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemerfs Chym, (ed- 3) 
wa Take two pounds of Rosemary Flowers, the Leaves of 
Rosemary, the crops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, etc. 1783 
Burns Earnest Cryxxxi, Whare ye sit, on craps o’ heather. 

to. ,/^rch, A bunch of foliage terminating a 
pinnacle, etc. ; a finial. 

1478 Botoner Iti/i. (Nasmith 1778) 282 A le gargayle 
usque le crope qui finit le stone-work. 1846 Ectlesiologist 
V. 214 The ‘crop’ is a bunch of foliage surmounting a 
crocheted canopy, and resulting from the concurrence of 
the two topmost crockets. 1848 B. Webb Cotit, Eccles. 60 
With crockets and a crop above a two-light window. 

*t' 4 . The ‘-head’ or top of a tree. Sometimes 
(with pi,), A topmost brancE Obs, 
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a 1500 Signs lef. Jndgem. in E. E. P. (1862) 10 pe sefjjo 
dai hit [the tree] sal grow a^e har ci op adun har rote an liei. 
1387 Trcvisa Hidden (Rolls) 1 . 81 In Inde a crop of a figge 
tree is so huge, .pat meny companyes of men may sitte at 
pe mete wel i-now jiere viider. 1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
X. 363 Hewe hit downe ciop and rote. C1440 Gesta. 
Rom. Ixv. 186 (Add. MS.) He sawe the Ape . .in the croppe 
of a tree. 1349 Ceinpl, Scot. xiv. 121 Tha band his tua 
armis \itht cordLs to the ciops of ane of the treis. 1558 
PnAEK jEneid. vi. Pivb, So from the tree the golden 
braunchc did shewe . . ./Eneas . . caught a crop with much ado. 

5. fff., csp. in phr, crop and root, implying the 
completeness or thoroughness of anything: cf. 
‘ root and branch Now Sc. 

a 13x0 in Wiight Lyric P. xxxvi. 100 Fals y wes in crop 
ant lote. £1374 Chaucer Troyhts v. 23 She that was 
sothfastc crop and inooie Of al his lust or ioyes liere>to- 
fore, 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxrii. S3 Antecrist cam penne 
and al pc crop of tieuthc Turned tyte vp-so-doun. c 1460 
Tovancley Myst. 96 Ilaylle, David sedo 1 Of cure crede 
thou art crop. 1513 Douglas JEneis xii. x. 116 Baith a op, 
and luyte, and heyd of sik nw.scheif. a 1670 Spalding 
Tronb. Chas. I (1792) I. 100 (Jam.) To . . sweep off the 
bishops of both kingdoms crop and root. m 68 Ross Hele- 
More 30 (Jam.), I tauld you crap and root, Fiui I came here. 

6 . gen. The top of anything material. Sc. 

1S13. Douglas Mueis i. iii. 91 Our .slidand lychtlie the 
croppis of the wallis [=waves]. 1808-25 Jamieson s. v. 
Crap, The crap of the urt?*///, the surface of the ground.. 
The crap of the mn', the highest part of it in the inner side 
of a house, The cone.s of firsare calledyZ'r-er'fl/f. 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes cj- Leg. xviii. 270 A grip that would .spm the 
bluid out ot the craps o’ a child's fingers. 1868 G. Mac< 
uomtp R. P'alconer I. 271 She proceeded, .to search for 
them in the crap o’ the wa', that is, on the top of the wall 
where the rafLcr.s rest. 

7. spec. a. ‘ The top or uppermost section of a 
fishing-rod ’ (Jamieson). Now Sc. 

A1450 P'ysshynge myth an Angle 8 Set your crop an 
honful withyn pc ovir ende of 3owr state. Than aime 30wr 
crop at pe ovir ende, .with a lyn of vi herys. 1496 Rh. St. 
A lions H V, But kepe hym ever under the rodde . .soo that 
your lyne may suslcyne and beere liislepys andhisplungys 
with the heipe of your cropp and of your honde. X808-25 
Jamieson s, v., The crap of a fishing-wand. 

b. The upper part of a whip ; hence the whole 
slock or handle of a whip. 

is6a Bulleyn Bef. agst. SicIeMss, Siejee Men (1S79) 8 b, 
A long whipslocke with croppe and laniarde. X706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), C 7 ‘op..ihc Handle of a Coach-man’s Whip. 
1781 P. BccKroRO Ilnnting (zioa) 42 Tlie whips I use are 
coach-whips, three feet long, the thong half the length of 
the crop. 1846 Egerton^ahburton Hunting Songs, 

‘ Tantivy Trot', Here’s to the music in three feet of tin, 
Ileie's to the tapeiinffci-op. Sir. X856 Lever Martins of 
Cro' M. 33 He admonished the wheeler with tho ‘ crop ’ of 
his whip. 

c. csp. A short straight whipstock with a handle 
and a short leather loop in place of the lash, tised 
in the hunting field | more fully hunting-crop. 

1857 Capt. Lawrence (?h.j> Livingstone iv. 30 Hunting- 
crops and heavy cutting-whips. X887 Sir R. H. Roberts 
In the Shires i. 13 His crop had fallen out of his hands. 

III. The produce of the field, etc. [from 3 ]. 

8 . The annual produce of plants cultivated or 
Ijrcserved for food, esp. that of the cereals ; the 
isroduce of the land, either while growing or when 
gathered; harvest. 

[e X2X3 in Madox Form. Anglic, ocxxii. Donee inde duos 
croppos perceporint.] a X300 Cursor M. 3103 (Cott.) 0 corn, 
o crop, aght and catell [Tr/«. Of crop of corn & o)>ere catel] 
To godd his tend (lar gafe he Jele. ci45a St. Cuthieri 
(Surtees) 8280 pare he gaue all stayndropeWilh purtenance, 
wode and croppe. XS46 Snpplic. ofPoore_ Commons 71 No 
man myght . . gleane his grounde after he’ had gathered of 
his croppe. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow 7 'kree Serm. i. 28 Bewitch 
not by any Charme a^ other man's Crop, a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Whs. (x66o)i2i “fhe Husbandman looks not for a crop 
in the wild de,sari. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. xop He 
was not even entitled to reap the crop, as other tenants at 
will were, 

b. In, under, out of crop ; i. e. the condition of 
bearing crops ; tillage, cultivation. 

X791 Statist. Acc. Bttmfr. I. 181 (Jam. s.y. Croft-land^ 
A few acres of what is called croft-land, which was never 
out of crop. x8o6 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 58 The surface is 
in general level, and about thrce-foui ths are under crop. 189a 
Times (Weekly Ed.) 16 Dec. 8/x Including 75,833 acres in 
crop and grass. 

9. With qualification or contextual specification ; 
The yield or produce of some particular cereal or 
other plant in a single season or in a particular 
locality. The crops ; the whole of the plants which 
engage the agricultural industry of a particular dis- 
trict or season. 

Black crop ; a crop of beans or jjeas, as opposed to one ot 
corn. Greeft crop : a crop cut in its green state for fodder ; 
also, a crop which does not turn white in iipeuing,_as loots, 
potatoes, etc. White crop : a crop which whitens in ripen- 
ing ; a com or grain crop, 

[x32a Literce Caniuar. (Rolls) I. 82 Cum cropa fruraenti 
. . cropa vescarum . . et cropa avenarum.] c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. X04 (jroppe of come yn a yeie (3ere K.), annona. 
XS30 Palsgr. 2ii/i Croppe of come, Uuee de tene. 16x1 
CoRVAT Crudities 124 'They turned in their stubble to sow 
another croppe of wheate in the same place. X789 Mrs. 
Fiozzi Jo 7 ir/t. France I. 8 No crops are yet got in. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (18131 156 The common course of 
ciops through this district may ne stated — as, wheat, barley, 
oats, clover with hievre, first year mown. x8x6 Keatinge 
Trav. (x8i7)II. x 82 'The ground., is only sown with a white 
Crop one year, and the next with a green one to cut for fresh 
fodder, as lucerne, sanfoin, trefoil or clover. 1849 Helps 
VoL. II. 


Friends in C. II. 91 Many a long talk about the crops and 
the weather. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uticle Tom xxxvi, You’ll 
lose your bet on the cotton-ci-op. 

b. The annual or season’s yield of any natural 
product. 

<ci825_Fqrby Voc. E. Anglia, Crop, annual produce, as 
well animal as vegetable. We talk of crops of lambs, tur- 
keys, geese, etc. 1879 Lutnhei-matt's Gas. 13 Oct., Cutting 
their next season’s crop of logs. 1884 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. 
Feb. iSa/i The total annual ice-crop of the States is twenty 
million tons. 

10. The entire skin or hide of an animal tanned. 
Also short for crop-hide, crop-leather', see 22 . (Cf. 
englische kropfe and kropfen in Grimm 2395 , 2400 .) 

1457 Bury Wills (Camden) 13 Togam meam penulatam 
cum ci oppes de grey [? badger skins]. X486 Will of Marsh 
(Somerset Ho,), Togam . . forratam cum cropp5's. x8s6 R. 
Gardiner Handbk. Foot 50 The soles should be of the best 
English crop or dintle x8^ Simmonds Diet. Trade, Crop . . in 
the leather tiade, the commercial name for an entire hide, 

11. transf. and fig. That which grows out of or 
is produced by any action ; the ‘ fruit ’ ; a supply 
produced or appearing. 

c XS7S Fulke Confut. Doct. Purg. {sSTp 424 The latter 
end of this chapter hath one croppe of his olde enstome. 
1587 Mirr. Mag., Malin v, Insteade of rule hee reapes the 
crop of thrall, 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 47 When . . I . .hop’d 
to reape the crM of all my care. x68o Otway Hist. Cains 
Marius Pro!., Fiom the Crop of his luxuriant Pen. X709 
Med. Jrnl. II. 135 This morning theie is a plentiful crop [of 
pustules] on every part of her body, 1830 Cunningham 
B 7 -it. Paint. I, 322 The annual academical crop of beardless 
youths, x%2 Goulburn Pers. Relig. iv. x. (1873)335 [This] 
has given rise to a crop of petty discussions. 

12. Tinrmining. The best quality of tin-ore ob- 
tained after dressing ; more fully crop-ore, -tin. 

X778 W. Price Min, Coimub. 218 The crop and leavings of 
Tin. The first is the prime Tin. Ibid. 319 The finest black 
Tin is called the Crop._ 1884 Ericmsem Surgery (iBSB) 348 
Two pits are formed ; in the one nearest the mill the purer 
and heavier part of the ore, or crop, is deposited. 

IV. [f. Crop w.J The act of cropping or its 
result. 

13. The cropping or cattmg of the hair short ; 
a style of wearing the hair cut conspicuously short ; 
a closely cropped head of hair. 

179S Wolcott (P, Pindar) Afdxir Powder Wks. 1812 III. 
289 His Curling-irons breaks and snaps his Combs . . For dead 
is Custom ’mid the world of crops. 1844 Dickens Mart, 
Ch 7 tz. ii. She wore it [her hair] in a ciop, a loosely flowing 
crop. 1853 [s®® County! 8 b] County crop. 1856 J. W, 
Cole Me 77 t. Brit. Gen. Pemns, War I. i. 38 Giving up the 
time.honoured powder and queue, and wearing a crop. 

1878 Punch I. 21 Newgate crop. 

14. A mark made by cropping the ears of animals ; 
an car-mark. 

1675 Load. Gas. No. 1007/4, 30 fat sheep, .cropped in both 
ears; but the farther ear is a hollow crop. X887 Scribn. 
Mag. II. 508/2 Crop, an ear-xnark. 

•j’ 15. A crop-eared animal j a person who -wears 
his hair cropped. (In quot. 1811 =Cboppt2), 

X689 Lo 7 id, Gas. No. 2422/4 And also a sorrel Ciop. a x'joo 
B. E. Did. Catti. Crew, Crop, one with very short Hair ; 
also a Horse whose Ears are cut. Ibid., PneheaPd Fellow, 
a Crop, whose Ears are longer than his Hair. 1811 E. 
Lvsaght Poems 97 ‘That’s true’ says the Sheriff, ‘for 
plenty of crops Already I’ve seen on the pavement.’ 

16. A piece cropped or cut off from the end. 

1874 J. A. Phillips Elem. Metal. (X887) 367 The rails are 
sawn to the proper length, giving a short piece or crop fiom 
either end. x8^ Nature 2 Oct. 555 Steel rails occasionally 
fail at the ends owing to insufiBcieut ‘ crop ' being cut off the 
rolled rail. 

b. Applied to certain cuts of meat. 
a x8as Forby Vac. E. Anglia, Crop. . a joint of pork, com- 
moiily called the spare-rib. x8S8 C J. Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Crop, a joint cut from the libs of an Ox, and with the 
bones shortened. 1880 Webster Supp., Crop, the region 
above the shoulder in the ox. 

17. The noise made by an animal in cropping 
grass, etc. (Cf. CRUMP.) 

1851 Mavne Reid Sca^ Hunt. Iv. 29 The ‘ crop, crop ’ of 
our horses shortening the crisp grass. 

18. Min. and Geoi. f a. The cropping up or out 
of a stratum, vein, etc. Obs. b. An outcrop. 

xfivo [see Crop xMo]. 17x9 Strachey in /’/«'/. TVaws. XXX. 
968 For Discovery of Coal, they first search for the Crop, 
which . . sometimes appears to the Day, as they term it. 
17^ J. Williams Nat. Hist. Min. Ningd (i8iiy I. 116, I 
have traced the crops or outward extremities of these coals. 

1879 Dixon Windsor I. ii. 11 A crop of rock, starting from 
a crest of rock. 

19. (See quot.) 

X858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Crop . , a fixed weight in 
diffeient localities for sugar, tobacco, and other staples, .the 
usual recognized weight of a crop-hogshead of tobacco is 
from xooo to 1300 lbs. nett. 

20. Neck and crop : see Neok. 

V. attrib, and Comb. 

f 21. attrib. Having the ears, hair, etc, cropped. 

1663 Pepys Diary i May, Galloping upon a little crop 
black nag. 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia 11 . i, I had rather 
have . . my crop horse. 1825 Lockhart Let. 24 Aug. in Life- 
Scott, They have crop heads, shaggy, rough, bushy. 

22. Comb., as (sense i) crop-like, -shaped adjs. ; 
(senses 8 - 9 ) crop-farming, -land', crop-producing 
adj. : parasynthetic, as crop-headed, -haired, -nosed, 
-tailed', t crop-doublet, a short doublet; crop- 
hide, a hide, esp. a cow- or ox-hide, tanned whole 
and untrimmed ; crop-leather (see quot.) ; crop- 


ore (see 12)1 •\' crop-side, the outcrop of a stratum 
on a slope ; crop-sole, sole leather obtained from 
crop-hides ; crop-tiu (see 12) ; crop- wall (J’<?.), 
the crop of the wall (cf. 6 ) ; f crop-weed, the 
knapweed, Centaurea nigra % crop- wood {dial.'), 
the branches lopped off a felled tree. Also Chop- 
ear, -EARED, -SIOK. 

X640 Shirley Co7isi. Maid i. i. (D.), Hospitality went out 
of fashion with *crop-douhlets and cod-pieces. 1M7 C071- 
temp. Rev. May 701 Southern Minnesota has outlived the 
wheat growing and *crop-fanning period. X879 F. W. 
Robinson Coward Co7isc. ii xxi, He glanced . . at a ‘'crop- 
haired individual. 1842 Browning Cavalier Times ii, Bid- 
ding the '■ crop-headed Farliameut swing. 1794 Hull Ad- 
vertiser 20 Sept. 4/1 Leather . . “Crop Hides for Cutting. 
1802 H71II Packet 28 Sept. 2/2 A good assoitment of horse, 
calf, and crop hides. 1846 M'Culloch Ace. Brit. Empire 
(1854) I. 211 Thousands of acres of *crqp-land are sometimes 
laid under water. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, ‘^Crop- 
leather, CTVps, leather made from thin cow hides, used 
chiefly for pumps and light walking-shoes. 1839 "roDD Cycl. 
II. 970/2 The oeso^a^s .. expanded into a large “crop- 
shaped bag. X717 E. Barlow S7irv. Tide (1722I xi The 
Water.. descending from the “Crop-side is lodg’d therein. 
1824 Mecluaiids Mag. No. 43. 238 The best method of 
finishing or striking “cropsole leather. 1881 Chicago Times 
II June, The largest advance in leather has been in crop 
sole. 1689 Lo/id. Gas, No. 2427/4 One black brinded Bull- 
Bitch, crop Ear'd, “crop Tailed, black Mouth 'd. x8^ 

Tmtes (Weekly ed.) 29 Aug. 14/2 The ..crop-tailed little 
Kerry nag. 1892 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 481 The timbers , . went 
down open to the “Crap-wa’ or angle at the eaves. 1597 
Gerards Herbal App, to Table, “Crop weed is lacea nigra. 
1884 Holland Cheshire Gloss., Crop, or *Crop-wood, the 
branches of a felled tree. 

Crop (krpp), V. Forms: 3-6 croppe, (6 oropp), 
6-9 dial, crap, 7 crops, 4 - crop. [f. Crop j^.] 

1. irans. To cut off or remove the ' crop ’ or head 
of (a plant, tree, etc.) ; to poll, to lop off the 
branches of (a tree). 

1ZX225 Ancr. R. 86 Ase be wi 3 i jiet sprutte 3 ut be betere 
|)et me_ hine ofte cropped. 1399 Pol. Poems (RoIL) 1 . 363 
Crop hit Welle, and hold hit lowe, or elles hit wollebe wilde. 
c 1420 Pallad. 0}i H7isb. v. 92 So cropped for to .spiynge he 
wot not ceese. 1523 Fitzherb. H7tsb. g 132 Yf a tree be 
heded and vsed to be lopped and cropped at euery .xii. or 
.xvi. yeres ende, x688 R. Holme A r77toury ii. 85/2 A Tree is 
. .cropped, when all its Boughs are cut off. 1881 Oxfordshire 
Gloss. Supp., Crap, to crop or trim hedges, 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Crop, to cut the branches from a felled tree. 

2. To pluck off, remove, or detach (any terminal 
parts of a plant) ; to snip off (twigs, leaves, etc.). 

(;x4ao Pallad. 07i Hush. iii. 415 , 1 must..ther it growed, 
croppe a plante of peche. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Feb. 
58 My budding braunch thou wouldest cropp. x6xx Bible 
JSsek. xvii. 4 Hse cropt off the top of his yong twigs. 1693 
Evelyn De let Quint. Compl. Card, JHot,, To crop, is to 
break or pinch of useless Branches without cutting. X726 
Lconi a Ibertls A rchif. 1. 24 a, Leaves of Trees ciopt in the 
wane of the Moon. 

b. To gather, pluck, picic, or cull (a fruit, flower, 
or other produce of a plant), arch, or dial. 

c 1450 Myrc 1502 Hast J>ow I-come in any sty And cropped 
jerus of come he by. 1593 Shaks. Rich, II, 11. i. 134 To 
crop at once a too-long wither’d fiowm. xSSjMiLtoitP. L. 
v. 68 O Fruit Divine, Sweet of thy self, but much more 
sweet thus cropt. x68o Otway Orphan iv. vii, A cruel 
Spoiler came, Cropt this fair Rose. 1809 Campbell Gertr. 
Wyom. HI. xxxvii, The hand is gone that cropt its flowers, 

c. Said of animals biting off the tops of plants 
or herbage in feeding ; also absol. 

1362 Langl P. PI. A. vii. 35 fei comen in-to my croft, And 
croppen iny Whete. a 1500 Mourning of Hare (Hartshorn 
Metr. Tales 1829)^ I dar not sit to croppe on hawe. 1583 
Stanyhurst ni. (Arb.) 77 Neere, we viewd. .goats. . 

croppinjg carelesse, not garded of heerdman. 1644 Quarles 
Barnabas ^ B. 70 Sheep . . that crop the springing grass. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 9 Sing, while my Caltel crop 
the tender Browze. imj Pope Head xi. 686 As the slow 
Beast. .Crops the tall Harvest. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trirt. v. 
80, [1] listened to the browse of the sheep as they cropped 
the grass. 

t d. To feed on, eat. Obs. Cf. L. carpere, 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 394 Makometh . . Daunted a 
dowue and day and ny3te hir fedde; pe come pat she ciopped 
he caste it in his ere. 

3. To gather as a ci'op ; to reap. 

x6oz B. JONSON Poetaster i. i, Or crooked .sickles crim the 
ripen’d eare. x6o8 Middleton Peacemaker Wks. 1886 VIII. 
329 The frolic countryman opens the fruitful earth, and 
crops his plenty from her fertile bosom. 1870 Lowell 
Among my BAs. Ser. 1. (1873)310 He not only sowed in it 
the seed of thought . . but cropped it for his daily bread. 

4. fg. (from I to 3 ). To cut off, lop off ; to reap. 

*549 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly Pija, Those who 
through the diyells instinction dooe go about to croppe 
Peters patrimonie, 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, t. ii. 248 On me 
That cropt the Golden prime of this sweet Prince. 1659 
Vulg. Errors Cens. 49 Too tender a hud to be cropp’d by 
Death. x66o R.Cokb fustice Virtd. 4 Sophisters cropping of 
the inventions of other Men. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev III. v. 
iii. By the hundred and the thousand, men’s lives are cropt. 
o. intr. To bear or yield a crop or crops ; also 
with compl. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4r Cl. n. ii. 233 She made great Csesar 
lay bis sword to bed, He ploughed her, and she cropt. 1839 
Stonehouse Axholme 397 No land would crop better than 
this mixture of warp and peat earth, 1877 Blackmore 
Cripps iii. 18 Oakleaf potatoes, .warranted to heat the ash- 
leat by a fortnight, and to crop tenfold as much. 

6 . trans. To cause to bear a crop ; to sow or 
plant with a crop ; to raise crops on. 

[1573 Tussbr Hrtsb. (1878) 44 Few after crop much, but 



CROP, 


OBOP-STOK. 


noddies andsuch.] 1607 Relai, Disc, in Arb. Capi. SmiiKs 
Wks. p. xlijc, A plaine lowe grownd prepared for seede, part 
wberof had ben lately cropt. 179a A. "youNG Trav. France 
{1794) II. X. flS A field, entirely cropped •with mulberries. 
1844 yrnl. R. A^ic, Sac. V. i. 162 It is usually cropped on 
the four-field or Norfolk course. s868 S-ocgbs Pal. Ecoti, 
xxii. (1876) 293 More land ■would be cropped with barley, 

7. To cut off the top or extremity of (the ears, 
tail, etc.), to cut off short ; esp. to cut the ears of 
animals as a means of identification, and of per- 
sons as a punishment. 

1607 Topsgli, Four-f, Beasts (1(^3) 172 Stayeth his crying 
by cropping off the head. i6ti Shaks. Cymh. ii. i. 14 Nor 
crop the eares of them. 1784 Swift Riddle, My skin he 
flay’d, my hair he cropt. 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 257 
Having their ears cropt for perjury. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 
II. 36 As soon as a horse was purchased, his tail was mopped. 
18^ H. Ainsworth Jaim Law iv. vii. (1881) aia That . . 
puppy ought to have had his ears cropped for his im- 
pertinence, 

8. s^ec. a. To cut or clip short the ears, etc, of 
(an animal, person, etc,). 

*578 in W. H. Turner Select Rec, Oxford 396 One grey 
. .mare, crapped on the further yeare. xfog Land. Gazislo. 
1007/4, 39 fat sheep .. cropped in both Ears, 1764 Foorc 
Pairoit I. i, And so get cropped for a libel. 1787 ‘ G. Gam- 
bado Horsemen (1809) 24 A horse's ears cannot well 
be too long . . Were he cropt, and that as close as we some- 
times see them now a days, [etc.]. 

Ta. To cut the hair of (a person) close. 

1796 Hull Advertiser XL May 4/4 To crop, or not to crop, 
that is the question . . and by a crop to say we end The 
head-ach. 185B Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1863) II. iv. xi. 42 Crop 
him, my jolly Barber 1 close down to the accurate standard. 

c. To clip the nap of (cloth) j to shear. 

sjtx ^implied in CaopFsa^a]. x^9 Carlyle CAaritsm 
viii. 168 The Saxon kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning, 
cloth-cropping. 1879 Cassells TecAn. Educ. IV. 343/1 Cloth 
is usually ‘ raised’ twice and ' cropped’ several tunes. 

d. To cut down the margin of (a book) closely. 

1824 Dibdim LiSr. Cof/gi.jjS Copies are usually cropt. I 

never saw it uncnt. *885 C. Plummer Forlesctte's Ads, if 
Lim. Mon, Introd. 88 The manuscript . . has been a good 
deal cropped by the binder. 

e. (See quot.'l 

1851 Green well Ceal-trade Terms Nerthuml. ^Durh 20 
Crop. . to leave a portion of coal at the bottom of a seam in 
wonting. 

9 . In mining districts (Durham, S. Wales, etc.) ; 
To dock, to fine. 

x^x Laiour Cantmissiott, Glossary of Terms, 

10. inir, Min.«aA.Geol. Ofastratum, vein, etc, ; 
To come up to the surface 5 to come out and ap- 
pear on the side of a slope, etc. 

^ 1665 D. Dudley Metal. Mariis (1854) 27 The Coles Ascend- 
ing, Basseting, or as the Colliers term it, Cropping up even 
unto the superfices of the earth. 1679 Plot Sie^ordsh. 
(x6S6) 130 The coal which has cropt to the same point of its 
first dipmg. .before it has reach't the surface and cropt out, 
has taken another dip agreeable to the fiist, and then again 
another crop agreeable to the former. 1^8 St. Clair in 
Phil, Trans, XX. 379 A Vein of Bitumen or Naphtha that 
crapes (as the Miners call it) only here. 179a Trans. Soc. 
Enc. Arts X. 136 Where the different strata or measures 
crop out. x8s5 Lyell Elem. Geol. v. (ed. 5) 53 The ridges 
of the beds in the formations a, b, c, come out to the day, or, 
as the miners say, crop out on the sides of a valley. x8^ 
Academy s6 June 468 The mainland has a foundation of 
older rock which crops up in many places. 

b. To crop up ; to come up or turn up un- 
expectedly or incidentally, in the field of action, 
conversation, or thought. 

1844 Disraeli Ceniti^shy u. vi, We shall have new men 
cropping up every session. _iS88 Bubcon Lives is Gd. Men 
I. ii, 143 The subject , . having once cropped up in Exeter 
College common-room. 

0 . To crop out (rarely fortJi ) : to come 
out, ajipear, or disclose itself incidentally. 

1849 S. R. MAiTtAND Ess. s88 The charge against the 
prisoner . . crops out in the seguel. 1833 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. L (1856) 4B6 Some of their superstitions, which ci'op 
out now and then through their adopted faith. 1868 
Browning A Bk. ii. 174 All such outrages crop foith 
1' the course of nature. 

11. To remove the crop of (a bird). 

1741 Cw/r/f. Fam. Piece i. iL 139 Pull, crop, and draw 
your Pidgeons. 

12. To crop the causey (Sc.) : to take or keep the 
‘crown of the causey’, to walk boldly in the 
centre or most conspicuous part of the street. 

<11670 Spalding Trouh. Chat, J (1792) I. 176 All the 
Covenanters now proudly crop the cawsy. 1887 Balloch 
Pynoursve. 34 The merchant buigesses as a class proudly 
cropt the causey. 

Crop, van of Ceap j3,2 

Crop, crops, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cbeep. 
Cropar, obs. form of Ckuppee. 

Crops, V . : see Ceoapb, Choup, 
t Cro-p-ear. Obs. [Cf. Ceop sh.zi, v. y.] An 
ear that nas been cropped j hence, a crop-eared 
animal or person. 

X596 Shaks. i Heu , IP , n , iii, 72 What Horse ? a Roane, 
a crop eare, is it not. 1618 Rowlands Sacred Metu . 49 He 
made a crop-eare of the High-Priests man. 1694 Land. Gag. 
No. 3014/4 A little, . Greyhound bitch, with crop Ears. 1708 
Vanbrugh False Friend iii. ii, See that crop-ear there, that 
vermin, that wants to eat at a table would set his master’s 
mouth a-watering 1 

Crra-eared (krfi-p,ia-idi, a, [f. prec. + -BD,] 

1. Having the ears cropped ; esp, in dogs, horses. 
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etc., as a means of identification, and in persons 
as a punishment. 

1S30 Wells Wills {1890) 194, ij cropyired heyfers. _x6a6 B. 
JoNsoN Masqjttt of O^vls^ A crop-ear'd scrivener, this . . He 
had his ears in his purse. iSag Davemant Alboviite wks. 
(1673) 430 CroMar^ too, like Irish Nags. X706 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4234/<( A Black Dutch Dog, crop Ear’d. 1841 Lytton 
Ht, 4 Mom. I, i. He purchased a crop-eared Welsh cob. 

2. Having the hair cut short, so that the ears are 
conspicuous. 

This and related terms (cf. quot, 1641-2 in Crofped A 
applied to the Puritans or ‘Round-heads', were probably 
intended by their opponents to associate them with those 
whose ears had been cut off as a punishment. 

1680 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 477 Others say he 
was a crop-ear’d rogue, <1x700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Crop-eaPd-Fellenu, whose Hair is so short it won't hide _his 
Ears, 1760 Foote Minor i, The sleek, crop-eared prentice, 
x8i6 Scott Old Mart, viii, If I were to give the law, never 
a crop-ear’d cur of the whole pack should bark in a Scotch 
pulpit, a 1839 Pracd Poems (1864) I. 354 Out on the crop- 
eared boor. That sent me with my standard on foot from 
Maiston Moor. 

Oropen, obs. pa. pple. of Ceeep. 

Croper(e, -ler, -ore, -otir, obs. £f. of Cbbppbb. 

Cro‘p-ftf.ll, a. [£ Crop sb. 1-2 -i- Foil.] Hav- 
ing the crop or stomach filled j filled to repletion. 

x63a Milton IJ Allegro 113 And crop-full out of doors he 
flings Ere the first cock his Matin rings. xSoi Sporting 
Mag. XVII. lat Not having received that crop-full surfeit 
that you have. 1846 Landoe Itnag. Conv. Wks. I, 68 Let 
poets be crop-full of jealousy. 

Gropleas (kr^-ples), a. [f- Chop sb, -f -less,] 
Without a crop ; having no crop. 

<11845 Hood Ansvt. Pauper iv, What's weather to the 
cropless? You Don't farm. 1855 Macgillivhay Nat, 
Hist. Dee Side 286 The brown peat forms the soil, crumbled 
and cropless. 

't' Cvoplingf. Obs. An inferior kind of stock-fish. 

1274 Stai, de Poliria et Pisce, Lib. Horn fol. 312. 313 [in 
Siovfs Surv. (ed. St^pe X720) II. v. xxvii. 366/2, Anno 
1274, Saving a Cropling of which three of the better sort 
for x<'.] i66a Stai, Ireland (1765) II. 449 Croplings, the 
hundred, containing six score 13', 4A. 

Cropon, -oun, etc. : see Cboupoet, rump. 

Cropped (krj^pt), ppl. a. Also cropt. [f. Chop 

o. and 3. -h -ED.] 

1. Cut off j cut short ; plucked, lopped, pruned. 

xflSS Fhaer Mtuid. vi. (R.), Lothly croppid nose. 16x3 

Drumm, OF Hawth. Floftners of Sion'^^, Like a crop'd rose 
that languishing doth fade, 1687 Land, Gaz. No. 2289/7 A 
plain brown cropt Nag. xBgd R. W. Procter Barber's 
Shop xxi. (xSSsl 209 [They] shook their cropped heads in the 
faces of the dainty Cavaliers, 

2. Sowed or planted with crops. 

1840 T. A. Trollope Simtm. Brittany 1 . 189 The flat and 
richly cropped district of the maishes. 

3. Having a crop. Chiefly in comb., as full- 
cropped. 

1^6 Bk, St. Albans A'vj b, Ye shall say yowre bawke is 
full goorged and not cropped. 

4. Comb. Croppea-eared—Qs.GS-'&EKMi 2 , 

i64x-a D. Lewis in Rushw. Hist. Cell. (1721) IV. m, I. 
482 A company of prick-eared and cropt-eared Rascal';. 

Croppen, -in, north, dial. pa. pple. of Cheep. 
Cropper 1 (krp-pgj). [f. Chop ji.i -b -eh 1 .] A 
breed of pigeons having the power of greatly dis- 
tending or puffing up their crops ; a pouter. 


ley can and usually do by attiacting the 
air blow up their crops to that strange bigness that they 
exceed the bulk of the whole body beside. X774 Goldsm. 
Nat Hist, (1862) II. IV. viii. 126. xBflo E. S. Dixon in Teget- 
meier Pigeons v, (1867) 54 Pouters . . Provincially they are 
called Croppers, xtar Daily NesvsT Jan, 3/4 Those Norwich 
cr^pers are not half so puffed up as they seem. 

Cro'pper [f. Chop sb. or v. -f -er.] 

1. One who or that which crops. 

UfiiCath, Angl. 84 A Cropper, decimator, 1881 Sat, 
No. 13x9. 18a One can imagine Cicero, .imploring the 
binder to leave the rough edges, and imploring in vain . . 
But. .binders were often slaves, and an angry amateur would 
throw the cropper to feed the lampreys, 

2. A workman who shears the nap of cloth ; a 
cloth-shearer ; also, a machine for doing this. 

X711 Thoresby Diary (1830) IL 89 A fund for the aged 
and poor croppers^ at 2d or 4d per cloth. x888 F, Peel 
L'^idiies The discontented croppers of Liversedge. 

3. One who raises a crop, or successive crops. 

Locally in U, S. and elsewhere used moreor less specifically : 

see quots, ^ 

*573 Tusser Hush, C1878) 44 "What croppers bee hereleame 
to see. Ihtde 50 Thougli breadcorne and drinkcom such 
croppers do stand \ count peason or bratik, as a comfort to 
land. ^ JP* Soc* XI. ir, 727 The land is 

occupied by tenants called Croppers, who pay rents amount- 
ing to 5/. or 61 per ac^, which they are enabled to pay by 
never letting the land lie idle, and growing crops of vegetables 
in rapid succession, which they carry to the Bristol market. 
1886 Q. Rev. Oct 109 A cropper hires for two years, at a 
low rent from a squatter, a bit of waste land, undertaking to 
clear It and grow wheat upon it. After this it is ready for 
English grass. To succeed, a cropper must work hard with 
his own hands, x88g Farmer DA/. Amer,, Cropper, a farmer 
on commission, the consideration being.. calculated by the 
propiietor on the basis of the crop produced. 

4. A plaut vyliich yields a crop. (Usually with 
qtialification.) 

r Agree. Soc, VI. ii. 35a The be.st croppers 

for feeding _ cattle. i88a Garden 14 Jan. 19/3 Apples and 
Pears, .having the stamp of excellent croppers, 


6 . Comb. Oropper-worker : One ■who works a 
cropping-machine (for cloth), 

189X L^our Commission , Glossary of Terms. 

Cvo’ppOV 3 , [peril, from phrase nech attd cropi\ 
colloq. A heavy fall ; usually in phr. come (fall, 
get) a cropper-, often fig. 

183S R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma liii. 244 [He] rode at an 
impracticable fence, and got a cropper for his pains, 1877 
H. A. Leveson Sport Many Lands 464 My horse put his 
foot in a hole and came down a cropper. 

Cropper^. Printing. The name given to a 
small printing-machine, the Minerva platen, after 
H. S. Cropper, the inventor ( 1866 ). Also attrib., 
as cropper-hand, -machine. 

189a Daily News 23 Sept, 8/6, Printers’ Advt., Cropper 
hand wants work. 

Cropper(e, obs. form of Cbuppeb. 

CroppixL, sb. Sc. Also orap-. The 

crop or craw of a towl ; also, tranfi. the stomach. 

1737 Ramsay .Sb. Prov. (1776) 40 (Jam.\ I never loo’d meat 
that craw'd in my cra^ine. xSxa Hogg Perils op Man II. 
190 (Jam.) Jocks crappm began to craw. 

CroP'DiiiCf (hrp'pin), zibl. sb. [f. Chop v. -i- 
-IN(J The action of the vb. Chop. 

1. The action of polling or pruning ; the gather- 
ing of the crop, etc. 

x6x6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Fartne sso The cropping 
or gathering of this MasHn. 1705 Hickeringill Ptie^i- 
entft Wks. 1716 III. 193 Answer it all with a cropping of 
Ears, Pillory [etc.]. 1855 Motley (1861) I. 229 

The cropping of the ears or the slitting of nostrils . . prac- 
tised upon tne Puritan fathers of New England. 1870 11 . 
Macmillan />’2b& Teach, iii. 56 Blossoms, are often pro- 
vented from forming by the cropping of animals, 
b. The shearing of cloth ; also attrib. 

X83S Ueb Philos. Manuf. 131 The cropping or shearing- 
machine, Ibid. 197 Shearing, or Cropping, is the next 
operation. 1888 F. Peel Risings of Luddites 10 Tlie old 
method of finishing by hand, or cropping a.s it was called. 

0, concr. That which is cropped; the wood 
lopped from trees, etc. 

X768 Case of fejpry Ritffle (Erskine v. Ruffle & Brewster) 7 
The Defendant . . had ten loads of croppings in the same 
year. 179S Hull Advertiser 10 Oct, 4/1 Green lanes where 
nw poor ass may light of good croppings. 

2. The raising of crops from land; also crops 
collectively. 

x8o6 Gazetteer Scot, (ed. a) 317 The farmers, .by incessant 
cropping, have reduced the land to a sort of caput morluum. 
x86x Tunes 27 Sept., A climate moie favourable to the 
growth of grass and green cropping. 

3. Alin, and Geol. The rising of strata to the 
surface ; the portion of a stratum which appears 
on the surface, an out-crop ; fig. the act of rising 
into view or into prominence. Also with up, out. 

1679 Plot Sttfibrdslu (16B6) 129 Their rise, croping or 
basseting. iSrx jT Hodgson in J. Raine Mem . (1858J II. aio 
On a slope of the croppings of the lowest beds of the moun- 
tain limestone. 1B47 Emerson Repr. Men, Shaks. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 353 The cropping out of the original rock. 

Cro’ppiXLg, ppl, a. [-ING 2,] That crops (in 
various senses of the verb, 

185X Beck's Florist Sept. 197 Natural cropping clefts, and 
romantic rocky spots. 1888 Daily Niws 17 Oct. 4/3 The best 
cropping apple in existence is Keswick. 

+ Cro’ppy Obs, rare, [dim, of Chop sb. i-a.] 
Throat, stomach, maw, 

a iszp Skelton El. Ru/nmyng 561 This ale, sayde she, is 
nrapy. .It coleth well my croppy. 

Croppy^ (krp'pi). [f. Chop sb. 13 or v. 8 b.] 
One who has his hair cropped short; applied 
esp. to the Irish rebels of 1798 , who wore their hair 
cut very short as a sign of sympathy with the French 
devolution. 

X79B Ballad in Madden Lit. Rent. United Irishmen (1887) 
122 Down Croppy, down Orange, down great, and down 
small, c x8ox ReMiin.fi/giiive Loyalist in Eng, Hist. Rm. 
July (1886) 539 Several of them, .swore they would die with 
me or make the ‘ Croppies lie down alluding to a loyal 
song in which the rebel party was so styled. x86i May 
Const. Hist, (1863) II. xvi. 336 The wretched ‘ croppies ’ were 
scourged, pitch-capped, picketed, .and shot. 

Tf The following appear in Dictionaries. 

1847.^ Halliwell, Croppy, a Roundhead, 1873 Slang 
Dici.^ Creppte, a person who has had his hair cut, or cropped, 
in prison. Formerly those who had been cropped (i. e. had 
their ears cut off and their noses slit) by the public execu- 
tioner were called croppies', then the Puritans received the 
reversion of the title, 

•i* Cro’pshin, Obs. Another form of copshen, 
CoBpioN, a herring of inferior quality. 

Nashe Lenten Stufie 63 It was but a cropshin, (one 
of the refuse sort of Herrings,) and this Herring or this 
Cropshin was sensed . . in the smoake. i6ot B. Jonson 
Poetaster i. ii, Th’ art in the right, my venerable Cropshin, 

Cro'p-sick, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Chop sh. 1-2 
+ Sick a,] Disordered in stomach, esp. as a result 
of excess in eating and drinking. Often fig. 

x6^ Middleton Game at Chess iii. ii. My merit doth 
begin to be crop-sick For want of other titles, a x6a5 Bovs 
Wks, (1629) 400, People, who being Crojp-sicke, doe not 
hunger after the righteousnesse of Gods kingdome. *703 
Oliver in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1408 A Prussian Boor ; who 
being Crop-sick . . thrust the Haft of his Knife down his 
Throat. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (xSxi) VI. 350 A man in 
ill health, and crop-sick. 1843 Blackso. Mag. LVHI. 369 In 
his appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, Philip cannot, 
crop-sick, but nauseate the thought. 187S Cumhrid. Gloss., 
Crop-sick, disordered in the stomach. 



CROP-WARD. 

Hence Cro’p-siclEuess. 

1654 Whitlock Zootoinia- 126 One that scarce knew any 
but Crop-sicknesse. *788 V. Kmox Winter Enen. I. in. ii. 
241 As soon as they were recovered of their own crop- 
sickness, 

Cropure, obs. form of Cruppbb. 
t Crop-ward. Obs. ran- [f. Crop 4 -h 
-WARD.] In phr. To the crop-7varel=to'waiAs the 
‘ crop ’ or top (of a tree). 

Ci4as Langl. P. PL C. xix. 108 (MS. T.) Elde domh to 
the cropward. 

Oropyn, obs. var. of Croupon. 

Croquet (krou-ka, -ki), sb. [Supposed to be a. 
Norlbhr. croqsict, dial, form of crochet, dim. of croc, 
croche crook, found in ONF, in sense of ‘ shepherd’s 
crook ’ (Du Cange s.v. crochetuvi, Littr 4 and Hatz- 
feld s. V. Crochet) ; and used in some modern F. 
dialects in sense of ‘ hockey-stick 
Authorities for this use of croquet in Brittany are given by 
Dr. Prior Notes ou Croquet (1872) 51/2, In The Reader of 
ao Oct. 1864, F. J. Fool, of the Geological Survey, stated 
that the game had been played under thus name (though this 
is perhaps doubtful) near Dublin in 1834-3 ; see also quot. 
1877, From Ireland the game and name weie intioduced 
into England in 1832, wheie between 1858 and 1872 Croquet 
attained great popularity.] 

1 . A game played upon a lawn, in which wooden 
balls are driven by means of wooden mallets 
through iron arches or ‘ hoops ’ fixed in the ground 
in a particular order. 

It resembles moie or less the ancient game of Closii, and 
the moreieceul one of Pall-mall, in both of which a ball 
had to be driven through an arch or hoop, in the foimer by 
a spade-shaped beyiel, in the latter by a mallet. 

1858 Field 10 July 33/.3 There is no game which has made 
such rapid strides in this county [Co. Meath] within a few 
years as cioquet. Ibid, 27 Nov. 4S7/2 The game [croquet]. , 
was introduced into the North of Ireland some twelve years 
ago from a Fienoh convent. 1862 Trollope Small Ho. 
Allin^ton ii, ' 1 haven't had a game of croquet yet*, said 
Mr. Crosbie. 1864 Daily Tel. 4 June, Croquet, a fashionable 
game everywhere, is adopted ^rmanently at Cambridge. 
1877 ^ficycl. lirii, VI. 608 Mr. Dickson, an ivory turner of 
Gracechurch Street, London, remembets having made a 
act of croquet implements for Ireland over 40 years ago, 

2 . The action of croqueting a ball in the game of 
croquet (see Croqubi' v. ). 

1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 8 This hitting of one 
ball by another .. [and] the consequent ‘croquet’, in which 
the two balls are placed together, and struck so as to move 
them both. Ibid. 14 To croquet, or take croquet. 

3 . aUnb. and Comb., as croqtiet-ground, -hoop, 
-mallet, -match, -player, etc. 

1868 Duke Greater Brit. IL 246 Few with flat ground 
enough for more than . . a quaiter of a croquet-ground. 
1879 E. House by Works I. 128 To put in an ap- 

peaiaiice at the Pride’s next croquet match. 

Croq[liet (kra'vktf, -ki), v. Pa. t. and pple, 
croqueted (krauktfd) ; also oroqueed, -6d, *ed. 
[f. prec. sb.] In the game of croquet : To drive 
away a ball, after hitting it with one’s own, by 
placing; the two in conlacl and striking one’s own 
ball with the mallet, fprans, and aAsol^ 

1838 Field 21 Aug. 14^ He may croquet any number of 
balls. i8fi4MlS5 VoNOE TrialW. 123 Ethel wouliHust have 
to be croqudd all through by her partner. 1874 J. fi. Heath 
Croquet Player 33 In this, the striker’s or rear ball passes, 
and goes a longer distance than the other or croqueted ball, 

II Croquette (krake't). Also 8 croquet. [F., 
f. croquer to craclcle under the teeth, to crunch.] 
A ball or mass of rice, potato, or finely minced 
meat or fish, seasoned and fried crisp. 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), In Cookery, Croquets are a 
certain Compound made of delicious Stuff 'd Meat, some of 
the bigness of an Egg, and others of a Walnut, 1869 J. 
Grant Secret Dhp. 161 A dinner of shee (which is identically 
Scotch broth), croquettes, with purtfe of beet-root, 1883 
Harped s Mag. Apr. 654/1 Croquettes of canned salmon. 

II Crore (kr 6 »i). Anglo-Indian. Also 7 oarror, 
kraux, oourou, kourou, crou, crow. [ad. Hindi 
Mrof, hror '.—Vx?iknt krodi, Skr. h)tC\ Ten 
millions, or one hundred lakhs (usually of rupees). 
1609 Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims^ I. 216 ^.) The King's 
yeerely Income of his Ciowne Land is fiftie Crou of Rupias, 
every Crou is an hundred Leckes. *678 J. Phillips 
Tavernier’s Trav. 11. i. ii. 22, 100000 Roupies make a 
Lekke, 100000 Lekks make a Kraiir. 1696 Ovington V oy, 
Snratt 189 (Y.) A kouiou is an hundred thousand lacks. 
1753 Hamway Trtva. (1762) II. xiv. v, 362 note, A ciore is an 
hundi ed lacks, or one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. 1859 Lang Wand. India 109 , 1 would give a crore of 
rupees (one million stei ling) to see her only for one moment. 
1876 A. Aknold in Contentp. Rev, June 42 His father had 
five Persian croies of soldiers (2,500,000 men). 

Crosbite, var. Cro&sbite Obs., to cheat. 
Croscrist, the Cross of Christ, Cross-row, or 
Alphabet : see Cross sb. 4 b. 
f Crose, croce. Obs. Also 5 oroos, (oros), 
5-6 oTOBse. [a. OF. croce (pronounced krotss), in 
Roland nth c. ; from 14th c. onward crosse\ cor- 
responding to Pr. crossa, OSp. crosa. It. croccia 
late L. type *croccia, croccea, a derivative of late 
L. *croccus, It. crocco, in F. croc crook, hook. (See 
Cboo.) Cf. the various med.L, forms for ‘ pastoral 
crook ’ or * episcopal staff * in Du Cange, cyoca, 
croqua, crocea, crocia, croccia, crochia, crossa, 
crossea. In English there was a doublet form 
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Cboohb from Norman French, These words are 
quite* distinct from H cmx Cross, and its deriva- 
tives, with which they have never been confused in 
any Romanic language ; thus OF. croce and crois 
feruiz), mod.F. crosse and croix, Pr. crossa and crotz, 
OSp. crosa and cruz, It. crhccia and crSce, med.L. 
croccia and crux. In ME. also, croce was quite 
distinct from crois, croys, croyce ; but after the Nome 
form of the latter word, cros. Cross, prevailed, 
there was a tendency for croce and cross to run to- 
gether as crosse, which resulted in the obsolescence 
of croce. (See copious examples by Rev. J. T. 
Fowler in Archseologia LIL)] 

1 . The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop or 
abbot ; a ovosier. 

^1330 R, Bbunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8921 He gaf. . 
Croces [», r. kroces] riche to clerkes of pris . . York he gaf 
toseintSaunson. 1377 Langl. /*./y. B. vni. 94 A bisschopes 
crosse [C. xi. 92 croce], Is hoked in pat one ende to halie 
men fro helle. A pyke is on jiat potente to pulte adown ]je 
wikked, _ *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 473 Croces. 
c 1430 Pilgr. X.yfManhode iil vL (X869) 139 Of a bislioppes 
cipos [2/. r. croce] he made his howwe and his pikoyse. 
Pikoise was the shaipe ende, and howwe was the lirookede 
end. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 103 Croce of abyschope, pedum, 
cayihuca, crocect. 1460 Catcrave Chron. 134 Cam prelatis, 
with heie crosses and croses. 1328 ’Tindale Ohed, Chr, 
Man 87 b, Is not tliat shephardes hoke, the Bisshopes crose, 
a false signe. xSx? Minsheu Ductor, Croce, is a Shepheards 
Crooke in our old English tongue. Hence the staffs of a 
Bishop, .is called the Grocer, Crocier, or Crosier. 

0. In 16th c., confounded in form with cross. 
x3a8 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 31 Which with my ters, crosses, 
and copes, Apere lyke gaye bisshops and popes. Ibid. 56 
Before hym [Wolsey] lydeth two prestes stron^e And they 
beare two crosses right longe [1. e. a. crose as bishop and a 
cross as archbishop]. 1330 Palsge. 211/1 Crosse, croix. 
Crosse for a bysshoppe, Croats. iS3a Wriqthesley C/mwi , 
Allhallows Day, The prebendaries of Pawles left of their 
hoodes, and the Bishops their crosses. 

2. A staff; =Cboohe 2 . 

CX386 Chaucer Wife'sProl. 484 By seint Joce [». r. lose] 
1 made hym of the same wode a croce [sc 4 MSS., 3 crose]. 
c 1400 Voe, in Wr.-Wulcker 603/41 Podium, a cioos. 

3 . Comb. Gxoae-8taff,ssense i: (d. crosier-staff, 
Cbosibb 2 h. 

X349 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 60 The byshoppe of 
Cauntorbery. .dyd the ofies hym selfe in a cope and no vest- 
ment, nor mytter, nor crosse, but a crose sta&. 1553 Ibid. 
84 Many byshoppes with their my teres on their heddes and 
crose-stavys in their honddes, X366 in Peacock Eng. Ck. 
Furniture (1666) 71 Banner pooles and crose staves — made 
awaie the same tyme. 

Croser, obs. form of Cbosibb. 

Croset, -ette, obs. var. of Cbubbt, a crucible. 
Crosette {Arch.), var. of Cbobsettb. 
Croshabell. Obs. exc. dial. (See quots.) 
a X5g8 Peele Jests Wks. (Rtldg. 614) ffiilij. How George 
gulled a Punk, otherwise called a croshabell. Ibid. 6x6 In 
Italian called a curtezan, in Spain a margerite .. now the word 
refined being latest, and the authority brought from.. the 
fruitful county of Kent, they call them croshabell, which is 
a word but lately used. 

Crosier, crosier (krau-sJai). Forms; 4-5 
crooer, 4-7 oroser, 5 orooere, croyoer, crosyar, 
5-6 oroyaer, oroiser, 6 crosiar, oposyer, cros* 
sier, -ear, (7 eroisier), 6- crosier, 9 oroaier. 
[Here two words appear to be confounded, the 
types of which were respectivelyOF. crocier, crossier, 
crosser ‘qui porte la crosse’, medL. crociarius 
bearer of a crocia, ‘croce’, or ‘crose’, and F. 
eroisier, L. type *crucidritts one who bears or has 
to do with a cross {crux, croix). The Anglo-French 
and ME. forms of these were crocer or croser, and 
croiser, respectively ; but the distinction was lost 
in the i5-i6th c, when the words cross and crose 
began to be confounded as crosse : see Cbosb. In 
the 16th c. crosier's or crosier-staff was a common 
term for the episcopal crook, borne by the croci- 
arius, and at length the crook itself was called 
the crosier. Many 19th c. ecclesiastical antiquaries 
have erroneously transferred the name to the cross 
home before an archbishop. 

The history of the application of crosier {s) staff zs\d crosier 
to the episcopal crook, is not quite clear. 'The former ap- 
pellation seems pretty obviously due to the fact that the 
crook or staff was borne by the ‘crocer’ or ‘crosier’, cro- 
ciarius, and the latter use may have been short for crosier- 
sttijT {the two words being treated as if in ^position) ; but 
there is a possibility that both crosier-staff and crosier are 
due to a vulgar perversion of the L. form crocia. In any 
case, we have to remember that the ME. name croce, crose 
was now becoming confounded with cross ' crux ’, and that 
some new distinctive term was wanted for the crocia, which 
was found in crosier-staff' and crosier- See Rev. J. T. 
Fowler in Archeeologia LII, ‘On the Use of the Terms 
Crosier, Pastoral Staff, and Cross'.) 
tl. A cross-bearer, one who hears a cross before 
an archbishop. Obs. (prop, croiser.) 

[The first quot. may belong to 2 ; but cf. texts A and B v. xi.] 
X393 Langl. P, PL Cvi. 113 Reson reuested iy3t as a 
pope, And conscience his crocer [w. rr. croser, croycer, 
croyser] by-fo« pe kynge stande. c X440 Promp. Parv. [see 
sense 2]. 1483 Cath, A ngL, A Croser, enuiferartus, crudfer, 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108 a/i One syre edward gryme 
tlmt was his croiser put forth his arme wyth the crosse to 
here of the strocke. xsxs in Fiddes Woheyn. (1726)201 The 


CROSIEBED. 

Bishop of Rochester was Crosier to my Lord of Canterbury 
duiine the Masse. 1370-6 Lambarde Perantb. Kent (1826) 
78 In broade streetes . . their cross-bearers should go togither, 
but yet in narrow lanes, .the crossier of Canter&iry should 
go before, .for feare of iustlipg. 1386 Holinshed Ireland 
32 The canon law, that admittelh the crosier to beaie the 
ci'osse before his archbi.shop in an other prouince, 1838 J. 
PuRCHAB Direct. Anglicawcm 18 The Archiepiscopal Cross 
is never carried by the Archbishop, but by one of his 
chaplains chosen to act as Cross-hearer or * croyser ’. 
f 2 . The bearer of a bishop’s crook or pastoral 
staff. Obs. (prop, crooer, croser.) 

(Quot. 1380 is placed here, because the date appears to be 
too eaily for sense 3.) 

[xago in Jacob s.y. Crociarius, ClericusEpiscopi 

D u Helm, quern vulgo Crociarium ejus vocant. ] c X380 Wyclip 
'Wks, (1880) 210 Jeprelatis. .cloven fatte horsis & gaie sadlis 
& bridlis & mytris & croceris wi)> gold & siluer & precious 
stonys. 12x4.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuldcer 569/45 Ccmmtcca, a 
busshoppys cros; Camhuccarms, a Croser. Ibid, 603/40 
Podium, a a'oos. Podiarius, a Croser. c X440 Fromp 
Parv. 104 Crocere, crvciarists, cambucarius, erueffer, 
pedarius, cruci/erarins. ^1430 Two Cookery-bks. 68 pe 
Bisshoppe in pontificalihus ; his Croser kneling behinde 
him, coped. 1338 Machyn Diary 17 1 My lord of London 
crossear, Master Moitun, on of the gray ames of Fowlles. 

•{•b. Hence, apparently. Crosier's staff, crosier 
staff, the episcopal btaff or crook. Obs. 

1488 Inv. in Archaol. XLV. 119 A miter for a bisshop . , 
and a croyser staffe hed gilte thereto, c X31X isi Eng, Bk, 
Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/1 Theyr bysshops . . with the croy- 
sers staffe and ^nges. x^jo B.Gooaz Pop. JCmgd,i,{z88o) 
10 a. His Crosiar staffe in hande he holdes upright. i6xx 
Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. iv. § 53 The Bishops with their 
Crosier staues. 1630 Pagitt Chrisiianograpkie m. (1636) 
31 Investure by a Ring and Croziers staffe. X733 Rites ^ 
Mon. Ch. Dterk, 19 Crosier staff [so ed. X767 p. iS]. 
f c. Identified with the lituus of Roman Augurs. 

1383 Higins tr. Junius’ Nomenclator 313 Litsius, a 
crosier's staffe, or a Bishop’s staffe. x6oo Holland Livy 
X. vii. 356 With a croiser staffe [liiuo\ and his head vailed 
. .to take Augurie by flight of birds. 

8. The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop or 
abbot. (=medL. rmca, CT-orm.) 

X500 Imt, Ckt Goods St. Dsmsiads Canierb. in Archeel. 
Catit, (1B86) KVI. 315 A vestment for Saint Nicholas tyme 
with crosyar and myter. 1339 Inv. St. Osyih’s Priory (ia 
Treuts, Essex ArcJueol. Soc.'V. 55), ItemaCrosyerof sylver 
gylte. X370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826; 223 A great 
dispute . . not for the Crosse (for that is the Archhi^ops 
warre) but for the Crosier of the Bishop of Rochester. x6ia 
pUiLLiM Heraldty (1679) 206 The.. Shepherd of whose 
Crook this Croysier hath a resemblance. 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. II. x. 251 The crosier, or pastoral staff, was 
the lituus of the Roman augurs. 1827 Praed Poew (1865) 
1 . 243 A pious priest might the Abbot seem, He had swayed 
his crozier well. 2846 Sir J . Stephen Eecl. Biop (1850) 1 , 33 
To place the Sceptre on a level with the Crosier. 186a J. 
Eadie Reel. Cycl, (ed. 2) s. v., The crosier bequeathed by 
William of Wykeham to New College, Oxford. 

f b. Applied erroneously to the cross of an arch- 
bishop. (Rare before 19th c. ; two i8th c. instances.) 

X704 Cocker Enf- Riot., Crosier, an Arch Bishops staffl 
17^ Goooh SepuL Mon. H. 129 (Refening to monument 
of Ahp. Chichele), The crosier of metal and probably of later 
date, .surmounted by a cross pat6e. 18x9 Rees Cyclop. s,t.. 
The crosier of an archbishop Consists of a lofty processional 
cross with a single bar to it. 1834 M. H. Bloxham Moh. 
Archit. 34 The pastoral staff has often been confounded 
with the crosier the latter was, however,. , a staff, beaded 
with n cross instead of a crook, and this was carried by the 
Archbishops. 1S48 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <$• Leg. A rt (1850) 
105 The staff or crosier, surmounted by a cross. ^ 1876 
Scudamore NotiHa Euchar. iio We have said nothing of 
the Crosier borne before an Archbishop. 1880 Smith & 
Cheetham Diet. Chr. AsUiq. 1567. 

4 . transf. (from 3). a. The curled top of a young' 
fern. 

[1831 J. Davies Manual Mai. Med. 425 Leaves alternate, 
rolled up like a crosier before their expansion.] 2874 Lyell 
Eltm. Geol. xr. 230 The Croziers of some of the young 
Ferns are very peifect. 

b. The flat convolute shell of the cephalopod 
Spirula, 

1B40 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. ii. 69 A great number 
of the elegant shells (formerly named Croziers) contained in 
the body of that curious nondescript animal, the Spirula 
Australis. Hid. 102 Incredible quantities of croziers, or 
shells of the Spirula cephalopod. 

•j* 5 . The constellation of the Southern Cross 
the four stars of this constellation : cf. Cross la. 
Obs. [ad. OSp. cruciero, Sp. ertuero, cross-bearer, 
Southern Cross.] 

1533 Eden md Jl'oy. to Guinea in Decades 351 In xv. 
degrees we dyde neere the crossiers [margin, The crosiers 
or cross starres]. X394 [see Cross 12]. 2663 G. Havers 
P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 337 A GonsteUation of four 
Stans, the Mariners call the Crosiers; these stais appear like 
a Cross, xfgo Narborough JrnL in Ace, Sev. Late Vi^. 

I, (1711) 25 'The Crosers, Stars of the first and second Magni- 
tude, are good for Observation. X727-3X Chambers 
Crosier in Astronomyj four stars in form of a cross ; by help 
whereof those who sail in the southern hemisphere find the 
antarctic pole. 

0 . attnb. and Comb., as crozier bud, head (cf, 4 a); 
crozter-like adj. 

x86s Burton Bk. Hsmier (1863) 24 The handle was of a 
peculiar crosier-like formation. X883 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Chr- Kirkland II. 42 The crozier heads of forth-coming, 
far-spre^ing fronds. 1891 Maoris Almanack xo The burst- 
ing mins their crozier buds unfold, 
crosier [Sp. crucerd\, early f. Cruiser. 
Cro'sieved) n. Having or bearing a crosier. 
2727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.y. Abbot, Croziered Abbots, are 

160-2 
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GROSS. 


those who bear the crazier, or pastoral staflF. 1798 W. Tayior 
Monthly Mas^. V. 368 Not the. .harmless crosier'd hand. 
Croslet, erroneous form of Cokslet. 

1697 Dryden ^tieid U.), The croslet some and some the 
cuUhes mould. i8as Hone Every-day Bk. I. 44s Shirts of 
mall and croslets. 

Croslet) obs. fonn of Crosslet. 

Cross orois, croice ; corse : 

see below. [English has had several types of this 
word, derived by different channels from L. criic-em 
(nom. crtiXf in late L. crttcis^ It. croce, Pr. crotz, 
Sp. cmz, OF. cmiz, croiz, later crois). The native 
name was OE. rSd, Food ; but in late OE. the L. 
word appears to have been adopted in the form crilc 
(with final c palatalized, according to Italian pro- 
nunciation), whence ME. cruche, ci'ouclie. At a 
date perhaps earlier, the form eras appeared in the 
N. and E. of England, being app. the Norse kross^ 
adopted from OIrish cros (pi. crosa), ad. L. cruc~etn. 
In OE., cros is known only in local nomenclature, 
as Nbrinannes cros; cf. such northern place-names 
as Croshy, Crosthwaite, etc. ; according to Wace 
(^1175) Olicrosse! (= Miig cros), referring app. 
to the Holy Rood of Waltham, was the battle-cry 
of Harold at Hastings. After the Conquest, the OF. 
croiz, crois was introduced as croiz, crois, croys, 
later croice, and in early ME. southern writers was 
the more frequent form ; but it became obs. in the 
15th c., leaving the northern cros {crosse, cross) as 
the surviving type. The later Norse (Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedi^) kors appears in Scotland and 
Northumbria as corse, cars, corss, and still lingers in 
Scotland both in proper names (e.g,Corserig,Cors- 
torphine, etc.) and dialect speech. 

Although croice, corse, might, in inlew of their im- 
mediate derivation, he treated as distinct words, it is most 
convenient in tracing the sense-development to deal with 
them together : Crouch is treated separately.] 

A. Forms, a. 1-6 cros, 4-y erosse, (4-5 eroos, 
4-7 ccoce, 5-6 orose), 5- cross. 

_ gd^-84 Reed, of Gifts of Bp. A^ehaoldto MedeshamsUde 
in Birch Carfitl. Saxon. Ill, 367 Of )>am twam hundredum 
]>e secseS into Normannes cros man ageaf, etc. c X173 Wage 
Roman dt Ron 13, iig Olicrosse sovent crioent . . Olicrosse 
est en engleiz Ke Sainte Croix est en franceiz. c 1205 Lay. 
3r3S6 He lette sone arere a muchel eras and mare, a 1300 
Cursor M. 91637 (Cott.) Merades o h® cros [R. crossis, G. 
crois, E. ci-oicis] might, a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xvu 19 
In }>e erosse hyngand. C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks, III. log 
pe peple cryde, Do him on pe croos. 1382 — Phil, ii. 8 The 
deeth of cross [meaty MSS. the crosj. 1588 A. Kino tr. 
CawnW Career. 189 The deathe of the croce. i6ix Bible 
yohtt xix. as Stood by the erosse of lesua 1634 J. Nicoll 
Bicery (1836) 123 At the Mercat Croce of Edinburgh. 1683 
Evelyn Diary 16 Sept,, The true Crosse 

3-4 croiz, croyz, creoiz, oreoioe, oreoiz, 
4-5 (6 A.) crois, oroys, oroyce, oroioe. 

a 1223 After. R. 18 A large creoiz. /did. 46 Amyjeonne 
vourcteoices. /Wrf. 346Ua]Te3. .acreoix, c zajs O.E, Misc, 
so Lyht adun of pe croyz, a 1300 Leg-. Rood 34 And hope 
croys [<r 133a pe twey croyses] eke per-wip. _ 0x300 Cursor 
M. 21792 (Cott.) Beside pe crois [». r. croice, cros, croz]. 
e xaoo Behei 1884 With croiz and with tapres. C1394 P. 
PL Crede 803, & on pe crois dyede. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. 
Somle IV. XX. (1483) 67 He hangra. . vpon the croys. c 1430 
Mironr Sahiaeiaun 2491 How crist here, .the croice. 

7. 5-6 oors, 5-7 corss, (6 corsz, ooroe), 5- 
corse. 

c 1423 Wyntoun CAroft. V, x. 78 (Jam.) Elane that syne 
fand the Cors. C1470 Henry Wallace ii. 23 Wallace . . 5eid 
to the merkat cors. 1333 Gau Richt Vay 29 The wisdome 
of the corsz. /did 44 Apone the cors. 2333 Stewart Cwm. 
Scot. II. 363 [title) How Sanct Andro apperit, and of his 
Cors in me air. /bid. Sanct Androis corce. /bid. Quhat 
that corss suld mene. 16x3 [see 13] Corss, 1786 Burns To 
y. Kennedy Mauchline corse. 1813 [see 7 c] Corse. 

B. Signification. I. The instrument of cruci- 
fixion with, its representations and Jig. applications. 

1 . A kind of gibbet used by the ancients (and in 
later times by some non-Christian nations) ; a stake, 
generally with a transverse bar, on which they put 
to a cruel and ignominious death certain criminals, 
who were nailed or otherwise fastened to it by their 
extremities. 

The general sense does not appear in Eng. so early as the 
specific being mostly of modem occurrence in works on 
Ancient History ; but early mention of the cross occurs also 
in Chnstian Martyrology and Saints’ Lives. In the Vulgate 
crux is applied widely to any gibbet or gallows on which 
malefactors were hrmg, and is there also literally rendered 
cros, erosse by Wyclif, 

0 1300 Cursor M. 21533 (Cott.) He fand tua crosses [®. r. 
croices]. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xl. 19 Fharao shal . . honge 
thee in the erosse. — Esther v. 15 Aman. .comaundide to 
he maad redi an heij cros. 2460 Cafgrave Chroft. (1858) 
60 Andrew was . .martired on a erosse. 1483 Cat/i.Angl. 
84 To do on Crosse, cntcifigere. 1741 Earl of Hardwicke 
in Aihenitai Lett. (1792} II, 115 Apollonides the physician 
■was condemned to the cross, and executed just before we 
left Susa. _ 2827 HeberHjwi*, * The Soft of God', Twelve 
valiant saints, their hope they knew. And mock'd the cross 
Md flame. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VlII. 205 The body of 
Cleomenes was flayed and hung on a cross. 

2. spec. The particular wooden straclure on which 
Jesus Christ suffered death, believed to have con- 
sisted of an upright post, with a horizontal cross- 
bar ; tbe holy rood. (Often written with capital C.) 


The identical cross is believed by large bodies of Christians 
■'to have been found buried in the ground, by Helena, mother 
of the Emperor Constantine, in 326; hence, the legend of 
its finding or invention, the adoration pf the fragments of it, 
and stories of miracles wrought by it, play an important 
part in the religious literature of the Middle Ages, In 
this connexion the word is often qualified as holy, real, 
true, Scant Cross. Siatiofis, way of the Cross see Station, 
■Way. The antecedent history of this sense in English is 
found under the earlier name Rood. 

c 1273 O.E. Misc. 48 Do a lode 1 do a rode 1 /bid. 30 Lyht 
adun of pe croyz. c 1290 A', Eng. Leg. I. 3/78 Huy founden 
roden preo..po nusten huy of pe preo po holie croyz pat 
huy sou3ten jwich it mijte beo. 01300 Cursor M. 8507 
(Cott.) pe croce [A, T. cros, G. crois] O ihesu crist. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xxi, i Crist. . when he hyngid on pe erosse. 
CX386 Chaucer Pard. T. 623 By the croys [m a MSS., 

3 cros, 2 erosse] which bat seint Eleyne fond. 2470-83 
SIalory a rthur xxi. vii, &mme men say . , that kyng Arthur 
. . shal come ageyn & he shal Wynne the holy erosse. 133S 
Coverdale yo/Miax. 19 Pilate wrote a supersciipcion and 
set vpon the erosse. 2596 Shaks. x /lett. /V, i. i. 26 Those 
blessed feete, .nail'd on the bitter Crosse. 1683 Evelyn 
Diary ifi Sept. , A little fragment, as was thought, of the 
true Crosse, 178a Priestley Corrupt. Ckr. I. iv. 387 Images 
. .according to the form of the venerable cross. 18A4E. B, G, 
■Warburton Crescent ij- Cross xxiL (i8m) 239 The hole in the 
ro^ where the Cross stood. 2867 Bp. Forbes Expl. 39 A H. 
xxxi. (x88i) 616 On the Cross, the full satisfaction was paid. 
^h. By { God’s) cross, as an oath. Ods. 

01420 Anturs of Arth. viii, These knyjtes are vn-curtas, 
by cros, and by crede 1 1373 J. S'hll Gcanmer Gtirton v. 
ii. Else had my hens be stol’n. .by Gods cross. _ 

+ 0. A prayer used in the adoration of the 
cross. Obs. 

a 1223 After. R. 28 Seie snmne ofier of Se creoiz. 

8 , The sign of the cross made with the right hand, 
as a religious act. The fiiU expression, sign of the 
cross, is now usual : see b. 

a 1223 Leg. Kath. 728 Heo wiS Cristes cros cruchede hire 
oner al. 01223 Ancr. R. 18 MakieS on ower mupe mit te 
pume a creoiz. a 1300 Cursor M. 18338 (Cott.) pe lauerd 
lift hand . . And on adam a croice he made, c 1430 Si. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 781 pe childe a erosse par on made. 
2348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Prayer, Bapiisme, Then he shall 
make a crasse upon the childes forehead and hreste. x8i6 
Scott Harold v. xvii, He sign'd the cross divine. 2861 Sib 
H. W. Baker //ymn, “Tis done; that new eatd heavcfily 
birth’ a, 'Tis done; the Cross upon the brow Is marked for 
weal or sorrow now. 

b. c 13x3 Shoreham is Ich sign! the with signe of croys, 
And with the creme of hele Confermi. 2470-83 Malorv 
Artiatr ■x.ve.ize.. He madeasygne of the erosse in his for- 
hede. 2348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Coin. Prayer, Baptisms, Receyue 
the signe of the holy Crosse. 2643 Evelyn Diary May, In 
the Greek Church they made the signe of the Crosse from 
the right hand to the left ; contrary to the Latines and the 
Sdiismatic Greekes. 2837 Mrs. Gatty Paretb/esfrotn Nat, 
Ser. II. (1868) 23 If it had not thundered, the peasant had 
not made the sign of the cross. 

•po. To fall on cross, a cross [=MHG. an ein 
criitze vallen\ : to fall cross-wise -with oulslretdied 
arms, in supplication. Obs, 

a 2223 Ancr. R. 346 UalleS biuoren ower weoued a creoix 
to per eorfie. c 1330 A rih. ^ Merl. 7313 Fel on croice , . And 
seyd sir for Godes gras, Tiune help. 

4 . A i-epresentation or delineation of a cross on 
any surface, varying in elaborateness from two lines 
crossing each other to an ornamental design painted, 
embroidered, carved, etc.; used as a sacred mark, 
symbol, badge, or the like. 

0x223 After, R, 50 pe olo5 in ham [the windows] beo 
twouqld ; blac clqS ; pe creoiz hwit wiflinnen & wifiuten . . 
pus bitockneS hwit croiz pe ward of hwit chastite. a 1300 
Cursor M_, 21678 (Cott.) O pat blisced lambs blod A cros 
was mad in signe 0 rode. 2470-83 Malory A rthur xiii. xi, 
Therupon that sheld he made a erosse of his owne blood. 
153JS Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 266 Forbad also in paithment 
or in streit To mak ane cors quhair men 5eid on thair feit. 
2391 Spenser M. Hubberd 195 In a blew jacket with a erosse 
of redd. 2643 Evelyn Diary 15 Feb., Shut up with broad 
stones, and now and then a erosse or a palme cut in them. 
2700 J. Jackson 24 Apr. in Pepyd Diccry ^ Carr, (1879) VI. 
2x8 His [the Pope's] slipper of crimson velvet, with a gold 
cross embroidered upon it. 2823 Lockhart A ttc. Sp. Ball., 
Dragut i, The cross upon yon banner.. It is the sign of vic- 
tory — the cross of the Maltese, Morley Voltaire 

(1886) 344 To write letters to his episcopal foe, signed with 
a cross and his name ; ‘ + Voltaire, Capuciu indigne '. 

+ b. Cross of Christ, also Croscrist'. the cross 
prefixed to the alphabet or Crossbow; the alphabet 
itself as the first step in learning. Obs. 

c 1450 Bk. Curiasye 144 in Babees Bk. 303 This lessoun 
schalle py maistur pe merke Croscrist pe spede in alle pi 
werke. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 290 To turne 
agayne to theyr A, B. C. and lerne the erosse of Chryst 
agayne. 

e._ To take {^fong as niin) the cross : to accept 
the sign or badge of a cross in ratification of a vow, 
to engage in a crusade. 

For the history of this see Croise v. 
y 2290 Beketj in .S'. Eng. Leg. 1. 106 Gilbert Bekat. .him 
bi-pou^te pe Croiz for-to fo In-to pe holie land. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (2734) 346 Roherd due of Normandye pe croys nom 
atten ende, And parked hym 'wyp opere to pe holylonde to 
wend^ C2330 R. Brunne Chrott. (1810) 226 Sir Edward 
toke tlm croice, for his fader to go. 2368 Grafton Chron. 
II. 80 Baldwn . . preached, and exhorted men to take the 
Crosse. 2882 Freeman Reign Will. Rufus I. iv. § 6. 362 
Bohemond took the cross, and rent up a goodly cloak into 
crosses for his followers. 

6 . A model or figure of a cross as a religious 
emblem, set up in the open air or within a build- 
ing, worn round the neck, etc. 


c 1203 Lay. 31386 He lette sone arere a muchel cros and 
mare. 1470-83 Malory Arthur xvii. xv, One helde a 
candel of waxe brennyng and the other held a erosse. 1301 
Bury Wills (1850) 88, I bequeth to the parson of Berkham- 
stede a Seynt Antony erosse. 1368 Grafton Citron. II. 801 
The Byshops delivered to the king, .the Ball with the Cro.sso 
in his left hande. 1648 Ord. 29 Aug. in Scobell Acts ^ Ord. 
(1658) I. cxviii. 175 Worshippers of Images, Crosses, Cruci- 
fixes, or Reliques. 1878 Edith Tiiomfson Hist. Eng. iii. 16 
At. .Heavenfield. .Oswald set up a wooden cross— the first 
Christian sign reared in Bernicia. 

6. A staff surmounted by the figure of a cross, 
borne in religious processions, and esf. as an em- 
blem of office before an archbishop. 

c 1290 Beket 1848 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 159 Seint Thomas, .to 
Caunterburi him drou3 . .With croyz and with taperes pe 
contreie a-^ein him drou3. 1460 Capguave Citron. 134 
Prelatis, with heie crosses and croses. C1463 Eng. Chnn. 
(Camden 1856) 94 Thomas Bouichier archebysshop of 
Caunterbury. .wythe hys erosse before hym, went forthe. . 
toward Londoun. 2368 Grafton Citron. II. 75 A great 
contention arose, .whether the Archehishop of Yorke might 
heare his (!lrosse in the Diocesse of Cauntorbury or no. 
164s Evelyn 11 Apr.,^ Some of the religious orders 

and fraternities sung . . the light.s and crosses going before. 
1824 Scott Ld, of Isles ii. xxii, With many a torch-hearer 
before, And many a cross behind. 2849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
II. 232 An archbishop is seen figured leaning on the staff of 
his cross. 

7 . A monument in the form of a cross, or having 
a cross upon it, erected in places of resort, at cross- 
ways, etc., for devotional purposes, or as a devout 
or solemn memorial of some event, as a grave-stone, 
and the like. 

Often also serving to indicate a preaching or meeting 
place, and qualified as market-, preaching-, weeping-cross, 
for which see these woids. 

c 1420 Sir A madace xxx, Quen he come sex mile the cite 
fro, A erosse partut the way a-toe. 2470-83 Malory A rthur 
IV. V, He, .rode longc in a foiest tyll they came to a erosse, 
and there alyjt and sayd his prayer.s dcuoutuly. 1333 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 677 Into Stanemure ane pors of 
stone wes set, Quhair the merchis of thir tua kingis met. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 31 She doth stray about By 
holy crosses where she kneelcs and prayes For happy wed- 
locice houres. 1643 Evelyn Diary Nov., In the way were 
faire crosses of stone carv’d with fleurs de lys at every fur- 
long’s end. 2831 D. Wilson Preli. Aun.^ II. iv. iv. 283 
Memorial crosses, graven with inscriptions in tlic Northern 
Runes. 

b. spec. The monument of this kind occupying 
a central position in a town or village, formerly 
used as a centre for markets, meetings, proclama- 
tions, etc. ; a market-cross. 

C146S Eng, Citron. (Camden 18361 73 [Bp. Pocock] vtterly 
abiured, reuoked, and renounced the sayde ailicles opynly 
at Powles Crosse, 1553 Citron. Gr. P'riars (Camden) 80 The 
xix. day of [July]., was proclamyd ladyMa[ry to] be qwene 
of Ynglond at the crose in Cheppe. 2534 CJiron. Q, Mary 
(Camden 1850) 78 Ther preched at Pole > erosse one dqctour 
Watson. 2396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. L i. 237 To be whipt at 
the hie erosse euerie morning. x6xx Coigr. s.v. Sing, Thou 
hast not cried it at the erosse. 2702 Land. Gas, 3869/3 
The Mayor and all the Company went, .to the two Cro!>ses, 
where Bonfires were prepared. 1786 Burns To y. Kennedy 
i. If foot or horse E’er bring you in by Maucliline Corse. 
1829 Scott Rob Roy Introd., Birrell . , reports that he was 
hanged at the Cross. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 480 The 
newly elected members went in state to the City Cross. 

O. A market-place, market. Now only local. ^ 
2377 Harrison England \u xviii. (1877) !• “98 They begin 
to sell, .by the bushell or two. .therby to be scene to kcepe 
the erosse. 2^7 /bid. 300 The crosses sufficientlic fur- 
nished of all things. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc, (1733) I. 6r 
When ye gae to the cross then . . Buy me a pacing horse 
then. 2823 PicKEN Poems I. 906 (Jam.) The cadics rang’d 
about the Corse For messages ay ready. 

8. Jg, Used as the ensign and symbol of Chris- 
tianity ; the Christian religion, esp. when ojoposed 
to other religions. (In later use it becomes more 
Jg., as in messettger, preachei', servant of the cross : 
cf. next.) 

Soldier, warrior oftlte Cross : a crusader [ hence Jig. one 
actively zealous for the advancement of Christianity. 

c i325_ Poefft Times Edw- //, 249 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
334 Hii sholde gon to the Holi Lond . . And finte there for 
the croiz. 2593 Shaks. Rich. //, iv. i. 94 Streaming the 
Ensigne of the Christian Cro.s.se, Again.st black Pagans, 
Turkes, and Saracens. 2639 B. Harris ParipaVs Iron Age 
81 Let us now take leave of the Countrie.s, of the Half 
Moon . . and return . . into those of the Crosse. 2756-7 tr- 
Hosier’s Trav, (1760) II. log Constantine, in acknowledg- 
ment of his_ signal victory obtained by the cross, was bap- 
tized on this spot i8s2 Byron Ch, Har. i. xxxv, Red 
gleam’d the cross, and waned the crescent pale. 2830 J. B. 
Waterbury Hymn, Soldiers of the Cross, arise. 2892 
Q, Rev. Jan._6j A Sufi . , is, hy profession, tolerant or even 
sympathetic in the presence of the Cross. 

9 . Jg. The crucifixion and death of Christ as the 
culmination of His redemptive mission, and the 
central fact of the Christian religion ; tJie atonement 
wrought on the cross. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 45 By byn holy crois bu bast 
a 5 en bou3t ]^e world. 238a — i Lor. i. 28 For the word 
of the cros is folye sothii to men perischinge. 2349 Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Litany, By thy cros'se and passion .. Good 
lorde deliuer us. 2603 Const, Canons Eceles. No. 30, 
261Z Bible i Cor. i. 18 The preaching of the Crosse. 2782 
Cowfer Progr. Err. 622 The Cross once seen is death to 
every vice. 1843 G. A. Poole Churches iv. 27 The doctrine 
of the cross, as the one great rule and hope of the world. 
289X T. Mozley The Son xxxvii, 232 Rome, which insists 
more on the cross than on the divine character, the divine 
hfe, and the divine teaching. 
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10. A trial or affliction viewed in its Christian 
aspect, to be borne for Christ’s sake with Christian 
jialiencej often in phr. to bear, take one's cross, 
with reference to Matt. x. 38 , xvi. 24 , etc. 

138Z Wyclif Matt. X. 38 He that lakiih nat his crosse, and 
sueth me, is not worthi of me. isz8 Tindale Oded. Chr. 
Man Doclr. Treat. (Parker Soc.) 310 Mark what a cross God 
sufTeied to fall on the neck of his elect Jacob, isgo Crowley 
Last Trutnf 62 Though thou shouldest perishe for fode, 
yet beare thou thy crosse patientlie. 1644-5 Direct. Pull. 
Prayer in Scobell Acts ^ Ord. (1658) i. li. 70 To pray for. , 
the sanctified use of blessings and crosses. iMo Penn ifitld). 
No Cross no Crown ; a Discourse shewing, .that the. .daily 
bearing of Christ’s Cross, is the alone way to the rest and 
kingdom of God. 1779 Cowper Olney Hymns xxviii, We 
learn our lighter cross to bear. 

b. In a general sense : A trouble, vexation, an- 
noyance ; mislortune, adversity ; sometimes (under 
the influence of the verb) Anything that thwarts 
or crosses. Cf. sense 27 . 

*S 73 Tusser H nsh. (i 878) 17 _To banish house of blasphemie, 
least crosses crosse vnlnckelie. 1580 Sidney (J.), Wishing 
unto me many crosses and mischances in my love, whenso- 
ever I should love. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 120 
Crosses, after the nature of the Cockatrice, die if they be 
forcseene. 1649 — Cases Consc,{s&ydi 224 Camillus. .wished 
some great crosse might befall Rome for the tempering of 
so high a felicity. 1693 Mein. Cni. Teckely iv. 10 If it has 
met with some Crosses of Fortune, it is not in a danger for 
all that to be overthrown, 17*3 Areuthhot John Bull iir. 
X, Alter all his losses and crosses. 1853 C. Bronte Villette 
xxxyii. Doubtless they knew crosses, disappointments, diffi- 
culties. x866 Mrs. H. Wood St, Martin's Eve iii. (1874) 19 
Her usual crosses had been but light ones, which she scolded 
or talked away. 

11, Any figure or object of this shape. 

11. Any object, figure, or mark of the same shape 
as the instrument of crucifixion, i.e. of two bars or 
lines crossing each other, used as a sign, ornament, 
etc. f Cross in the hands ; a finger-post. 

For the various kinds of crosses, see sense 18. 
c X400 Laiifratic's Cirurg. 294 Wih an hoot iren make a 
cros upon |>e middil of he passioun as depe as |>e deed fieisch 
is. X547 in yieaty's A uat. (1888) App. iii. idi Euerye howse- 
holdcr..whych..hath bein vysyted with the plage.. shall 
cause to he fyxed . . a certein Crosse of saynt Anthonye 
deyysed for that purpose, etc. 1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 
45 Rayiiebowes . . crosses, and divers lights . . by divers refrac- 
tions and reflections of beames. x6i6 Bacon Sylva § 494 
They make a little Cross of a Quill. X643 Evelyn Diary 
24 Dec., The body of the Church formes a Crosse. vfi% 
Foote Orator i, A cross in the hands, with letters to direct 
you on your road. X77X — Maid o/B, i, Pushing forth his 
lingers like a cross in the hands to point out the difiTerent 
roads on a common. _ X776 Withering Bnt. Plants (1796) 
I. 296, 4 petals, forming a. cross. x8s8 yane Seaton ix. 
fed. 2) 61 Her only ornament, a golden chain with a Corne- 
lian Cross attached to it. 

b. A similar mark or sign of small size used to 
mark a passage in a book, etc. ; a mark made, in 
place of his signature, by one who cannot write. 

In the latter case originally belonging to 4. 

CX39X Chaucer Astral, i. § s The whiche lyne, from a 
lityl croys + in the bordure vn-to the centre of the large 
hole, x56a J. Heywooo Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 36 Now will 
1 make a crosse on this gate. 1588 J. Mellis Briefs Instr. 
F ij b, In the margent . . yee shall set a crosse -f 'wmich sig- 
nifieth the error to rectify in the proper place. 1687 W. 
Sherwin in Magd. ColL COxf. Hist. Soc.) 225 Charnock. . 
crossed all their names. They . . struck off their crosses. 
1853 Lytton My Novel v. ix, He sate, .with his steel-pen in 
hishand, and making crosses here and notes of interrogation 
there. 

c. A natural cross-shaped marking. 

1824 Bewick Hist. Quadrupeds (ed. 8) 239 It has the 
Mule-cross on the withers like most of the Barbary Caracals. 
x8ss Wood Anim. Life (ed. 2) 420 There is also a black 
mark running along the spine, and another crossing the 
shoulders, the two forming a cross. 

12. A constellation within the Antarctic Circle, 
in which four bright stars are arranged somewhat 
in the figure of a cross; more fully Southern 

1 Cross. 

X5SS Eden Decades 239 The starres cauled the Crosse, are 
scene very hyghe. Ibid. 253. X594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. 
«ix. (ed. 7)472T'here are lately found out . . foure other Images 
towards the South Pole, as the Crosse or Crosier, the South 
TViangle. x67x Naroorougii ^ml. in Acc. Sev. Late V oy. 
(1711) 48 A small black Cloud, which the foot of the Cross 
is in. X7oa S. L. tr. Frykds Voy. E. Ind. 353 We saw 
again the Northern Star to our great Joy; till then we had 
only the Southern Cross in sighL x868 Lockyer Heavens 
(ed. 3) 333 The Southern cross — the pole-star of the South. 
1892 R. Kipling Barrack-room Ball,, Eng. Flag ix. Where 
the lone wave fills with fire beneath the Southern Cross. _ 

13. Formerly in Scotland: A signal (app. orig. 
a cross formed of two sticks charred and dipped in 
blood) sent through the district to summon the in- 
habitants : see Cbostabib, Fibb or Fiery Cross. 

1615 Act Bailiaiy in Barry Orkney (1805) App. 458 (Jam.) 
Hk house and family shall carefully and diligently direct the 
corss. .to his next neighbours, with ane sufficient bearer, for 
admonishing the people . . to conveen. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng. (1871) I. V. 269 'The mysterious cross of yew, 
first set on fire, and then quenched in the blood of a_goat, 
was sent forth, to summon all the Campbells, from sixteen 
to sixty, 

14. A part of an anchor, hinge, or other object, 
which occupies a position transverse to the main 
part. 'I’ b. The cross-piece dividing the blade of 
a sword, etc. from the hilt, and serving as a guard 
to the hand ; the cross-guard. 06s. 


1470-85 Malory Arthur^ ix. xxxix, Kynge Marke . . 
kneled adoune and made his othe vpon the crosse of the 
suerd. c X477 Caxton yason 102 u. His swerde . . into 
the pauuche of the dragon up to the crosse. 1590 Sir J. 
Smyth Disc, Weapons 4 Short arming Daggers of con- 
venient forme and substance, vuthout hilts, or with little 
short crosses, xjoz Moxon Meclu Exerc. 18 When the 
Joint . . on the Tail, is pind in the Joint ., in the Cross, the 
whole Hinge is called a Cross-Garnet. x709 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4570/4 Lost, .a piece of Anchor, being the Cross and a 
peice of the Shank. 

f 16. The transept or cross aisle o'f a cruciform 
church. Obs. 

1658 Dugdale St. Pauls x6o^ And afterwards bestowed 
four thousands pounds in repairing of the South Cross. 
X702 Loud, Goa. No. 3804/2 I'Ke House of Commons weie 
seated, .in the North Cross of the Abbey. 

16. A surveyor’s instrument ; a Cboss-stafp. 

1669 Sfamix Mariner’s Mag. n. xiii. 81 Taking off one 
of the Crosses, and setting the Staff again. x8o^ Hutton 
Course Math. II, 56 The cross consists of two pair of sights 
set at right angles to each other, on a staff having a sharp 
point at the bottom, to fix in the ground. 

17. Horse-breaking. A ‘dumb jockey’ shaped 
like the letter X, buckled across the back of a 
young horse, and having the reins of the snaffle 
bridle fastened to it, to make him carry bis head 
properly. 

1833 Reg. Instr, Cavalry i. 74 In order to bring the horse 
to . .carry his head properly. . the cross may be used. 

III. In Heraldry, Insignia of Knighthood, 
Numismatics, etc. 

18. Her., etc. A conventional representation of 
the Christian symbol, or some modification of it, 
or of two crossing bars, used as an ordinary or 
charge, as an ornamental figure in art, etc. ■ 

Numerous modifications of the form are recognized, some 
of them being used as religious symbols ; the chief forms are 
Greek cross, an upright cross with limbs of equal length ; 
Latin cross, in wnicn the lower limb is longer than the 
others ; St. Andrew’s cross, or cross saltier, a cross 
shaped like the letter X: cross of St. Anthony or Tau 
cross, in which the transverse bar lies on the top of the up- 
right, like the letter T. Developments of these are the 
cross patee or formde, in which th e limbs are very narrow 
where tliey are conjoined, and gradually expand, the whole 
forming nearly a square; Maltese cross, cross of Malta 
or cross of eight points, a modification of the preceding, 
in which the extremity of each Hmh is indented. Subordi- 
nate forms are cross crossed, a cross with each arm 
crossed, reaching the edges of the shield ; cross of chains, 
a cross composed of four chains fixed to a central annulet ; 
cross of four leaves: seeQuATREFoiL; cross of Jeru- 
salem, a cross having each arm capped by a cross-bar ; 
cross of Lorraine, a cross with two horizontal arms, 
combining the Greek and Latin crosses ; cross of St. An- 
drew : see above ; spec, the saltier-cross of Scotland, white 
on a blue ground ; cross of St. George, the Greek cross, 
red on a iraite ground, as used on the English flag ; cross 
of St. James, a Latin cross figured as a sword ; cross of 
St. Julian, a saltier crosshaving the arms crossed ; cross 
of St. Patrick, the saltier cross of Ireland, red on a white 
ground ; cross of Tonlpnse, a_ Maltese cross with a 
point projecting from eacli indentation ; Buddhist cross, 
the gammadion or fylfot, ft; capital cross, a Greek 
cross having each extremity terminated in an ornament like 
a Tuscan capital; capnehin cross, a cross having each 
arm terminated by a ball or disc ; Ansall c., Cabled c., 
C1VSS Bezanty, Flory, etc. : see these words. 

14W Bk. St. Albans, Her. Biij b, Cros fwyly, Cros paty 
Cros croslettis and Cros flory. Ibid, C j a, The cros is 
the moost worthi signe emong al signys in arrays. x6io 
Guillim Ar««»Af>3'iv.i.(i66o)27o Called a Crosse-Avdlane, 
from the resemblance it hath of a Philbert Nut. 16x5 
(Brooke Body of Man 350 [They] doe mutually intersect 
themselues in the manner of a Saint Andrewes crosse, or 
this letter X. 1654 Ord. in Soobell Acts ^ Ord. ii. ix. (1658) 
294 The Arms of Scotland, viz. a Cross, commonly called 
Saint Andrews Cross. 170a Land, Gaz, No, 3840/3 A Flag 
with St. George's Cross was displaied on the Tower. X797 
Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. (ed, 2) II. xlvi. 114 The long 
cross . . has been called the Latin cross. X844 F. A. Paley 
Church Restorers 15 A cross patt6e between four lions com- 
batant. 1882 Gossans Her. iv. 59 No Ordinary is subject 
to so many modifications of form as the Cross. Ibid. 60 
Gwillim mentions thirty-nine different Crosses . . and Rob- 
son 110 less than two-hundred and twenty-two. 

b. fer or in cross (Her.) ; iu the form or figure 


of a cross. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1579) 78 He heareth party per 
Crosse wauey Sable, and Argent. 157a Bossewell Armorie 
II. 37 b, Verte, flue fermaulx in Crosse, x6io Guillim 
Heraldry v. i. (1611) 238 He heareth parted per Crosse Gules 
and Argent. 

19. A figure of the cross used as the ensign of a 
religions order of knights, as the ICnights of Malta ; 
hence widely adopted as a decoration in many 
orders of knighthood; also, awearerofsuchacross. 

Grand Great) Cross *. a decoration of the highest class 
of such an order, or the person wearing it. Victoria Cross : 
a British decoration for members of the Army and Navy, 
instituted Feb. sth, 1856, as a reward for personal valour. 

X65X Evelyh bicLfy 7 S^t., Crosses of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost. Ibid . , The Chevalier Paul . , his Malta Cross 
was esteem’d at 10,000 crounes. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
II. 444 Out of the 16 great crosses, the great master [of 
Knights of St. John] is elected. 1855 MACAULAYjtfiWif. 
Eng. IV. 261 This prince had set bis heart on some childish 
distinction, a title or a cross. 1887 Daily News 16 July 5/3 
He is a Grand Cross of St Vladimir, xt^ Whitakers 

Aim. 97 The Most Honourable Order of the Bath.. Military 

-gnigKfg Grand Cross. Ibid, 98 Civil Knights Grand Cross 
. .Honorary Knights Grand Cross, 

+ 20. Numism, The figure of a cross stamped 


upou one side of a coin; hence, a coin healing 
this representation ; a coin generally. Obs, 

CX330 R. Brunne Ckron, (1810) 239 Edward did smyte 
rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng..pe kynges side salle be 
be hede & his name writen. Pe croyce side what cite it was 
in coyned & smyten. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 685 
Thefeende, men seyne, may hoppe in apouche, Whan that 
no crosse therein may appears. X530 Palsgr. 211/1, Crosse 
of coyne, la croix d'ltne piece d' argent. 1594 Nasiie 
UrfoH, Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 34 His purse was. .1 thinke 
verily a puritane, for it kept it selfe from anie pollution of 
crosses. 1638 Heywood Wise Woman i. i. Wks. 1874 V. 
z8i He play the Franck gamester. . I will not leave my selfe 
one Crosse to blesse me. 1667 Drydbn Wild Gallant i. ii, 
I have not a cross at present. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxi, 
She has been here a fortnight, and we have not yet seen the 
cross of her money. Ibid., To come and take up an honest 
house, without cross or coin to bless yourself with. xyg7 
Sporting Mag. IX. 312 Neither a buu Co put in their belly, 
nor a cross to put in their pockets. 

21. Cxoss and (or) pile [F. croix et ifni) pile\. 
a. The obverse and (or) reverse side of a coin ; 
head or tail ; hence sometimes standing for : a 
coin, money, arch. 

*393 [see Crouch j 5 .i]. 1584 R. %cxst Discov. Witcher, xm. 
XXX. 277 How to know whether one cast crosse or pile by 
the ringing. x6i8 Fletcher Chances v. ii. Compel' d vdth 
crosse and pile to run of errands. 1698 Sidney Disc, Govt. 
iii. § 30(1704) 362 He had neither cross nor pile. xyiS J. 
Chamrerlayne Relig. Philos. I. xvi. § 16 If an equal 
Number of Pieces of Money were thrown up into the Air, 
the Chance of their falling Cross or Pile, .would be equal. 
0:1856 Longf. Friar Liibin 11, To mingle.. The goods of 
others with his own, And leave you without cross or pile. 

t b. The two sides of anything; one thing 
and its opposite. Obs. 

^ C1450 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 240 Crosse and pyle standen 
in balaunce; Trowthe and resoun be no thynge stronge. 
a X613 Overbury Newes, Counirey Nevies Wks. (1856) 175 
That good and ill is the crosse and pile in the ayme of life. 
1663 CovfLEY Cut. Colman St, v, I knew well enough 'twas 
you ; what did you think 1 knew not Cross from Pile? 

t c. ‘ Head or tail ’, i. e. ‘ tossing up ’ to decide 
a stake, or anything doubtful, by the side of a coin 
which falls uppermost ; ‘ pitch and toss ’ ; Jig. a 
matter of mere cliance, a ‘ toss-up ’. (Usually with 
cast, throw, toss.') Obs, 

[a 2327 Wardrobe Rolls Edw, IKAnitq, Repository II. 
58), Item pale illoq a Henri Barber leRoi pour Den'* quil a 
presta au Roi pur Jewer a cros a Pil de Donn v s.] 1597 
xst Pt, Return fr, Pamass, 11, i. 76B Schoolmaister, cross 
or pile nowe for 4 counters ? e 1645 Vox Tnrturis 23 They 
had a Custome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to 
. . cast crosse and pile. 2672 Wycherley Love in a Wood 
III. ii. I’ll throw up cross or pile who shall ask her. _ 1685 
Anew, to Dk. Buckhm, on Liberty ofConse, 36 Thirdly, 
whether it be not Cross and Pile^ whether a man who may 
be of any and of all Religions, will be of any,^ or of none at 
all ? X709 Steele Tailer No. jg IP 48 There will be no fear of 
foul Play, if they throw up Cross or Pile who should be 
shot. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. IV. 227 The question of 
war and peace depends now on a toss of cross and pile. 

+ d. Pitch and toss. Obs. 

1571 Hanmer^ Chron. Irel. (1633) 134 Safer to sk, then 
upon an Irish Pillion that playeth cross and pile with the 
rider. 

+ 6. advb.phr. By mere chance. Ohs. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Crosse and Pile, Faire and fouie 
days trip crosse and pile ; the faire Far lesse In number then 
our fouie dayes are. axyia W. YLxso Poans, Stumbling 
Block 50 The sceptics hypothetic cause. .That cross or pile 
refin’d the chaos, 

IV. Senses derived from Cfiogs a., v., adv. 

1 22. A crossing or crossed position : hence the 

advb. phrase, on cross, 0 cross, a crossed, 

crossing, crosswise : see Across, Cross adv. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 21693 (Cott.) He heild his hend on 
croice [Edin. MSS. o croice], 1551 Recorde Pathw. 
Rnowl, I, xxviii. From those ij. prickes erect two perpen- 
diculars, which muste needes meet in crosse. 2555 Eden 
Decades 351 They [stars of the S. Cross] are^ not ryght 
a croise in the mooneth of Nouember. xS^Di^ut. betw. 
Devill^ Pope (Brand), A taylor must not sit with legs on 
crosse, 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 54 The King 
. .stood not with his arms a crosse. 

b. On the cross', diagonally, obliquely across 
the texture, on the bias. (Cf. Bias sh.r.) 

1887 [Barinc-GouldJ Golden Feather iv. 9 The piece of 
carnation velvet cut on the cross for trimming Jessamy’s. 
bonnet. 

1 23. Cross-measurement. Obs. rare. 

1630 R, yohuson's Kingd. d- Commanw. 13a The Crosse 
of London is every way longer, than, aiw .you make in 
Paris . . By this word Crosse, I meane, from Saint Georges in 
Southwark, to Shoreditch, South and North; and from 
Westminster to Whitechapell West and East. 

24. 'The point where two lines or paths cross 
each other ; a crossing, cross-way. 

2546 Bp. Gardiner Decl, Art, Joye xv, I. .do the offyee 
of an hande, at a crosse, to saye this is the ryght waye. 
2891 G. Meredith One of our Co/iq. II. xii. 287 To drive 
two vessels at the cross oi a track into collision. 

26. Electr. The accidental contact of two lines 
or circuits so that a portion of the electric current 
is diverted or crosses from one to the other. 

2870 F. L. Pope Electr. Tel. v. (187a) 63 The effects of 
weather crosses usually manifest themselves upon the 
occurrence of a shower. 

26. The writing or marking by which a cheque 
is crossed. 

1876 Am. Reg. [51 The cross on the cheque did not 
restrain its negotiability. • ’ 
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27. /^. crossing or thwarting : cf. also lo b. 

xsga Shaks. Much Ado ii. ii._ 4 Any baire, any crosse, 

any imp^imenti will be medicinable to me , . How canst 
thou crosse this marriage ? 1621-51 Burton Anai. Mel. i. 
iii. I. ii, 187 If crossed, that cross, etc. i8n Dixon Tooo 
Queens IV. xix.vii. 40 Anne was suffering from a cross in 
love. 

28 . An intermixture of breeds or races in the 
production of an animal; an instance of cross- 
fertilization in plants. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 1. 18 Improved by a cross with 
the foreign kind. 1819 Bveon yuan i. Iviii, This heathenish 
cross restored the breed again, 1859 All Year Round No. 
29. 58 The Bakewell. . sheep, .is. .a creature from aseries of 
judicious crosses of divers long-woolied breeds, 

b. An animal or plant, or a breed or race, dne 
to crossing. 

1760 Phil. Trans, LI. 834 The bird . . is an accidental 
cross, as we sportsmen term it, between a pheasant and 
turkey. 1834 Medwin Angler in lYales I. 253 This littie 
feather-legged bantam. . is certainly a cross from the grouse. 
1868 Perthshire yml, 18 June, The large stock of black 
cattle and crosses. 1871 Nafhevs Prev. ^ Cure Dis. 1. 1 . 
47 The mulatto, a cross between it [the black race] and the 
white race. 

e. ^g. An instance of the mixture of the charac- 
teristics of two different individuals; something 
intermediate in character between two things. 

£1796 Miss Cranstouh in Lockhart Scoil vii, Walter 
Scott is going to turn out a poet— something of a cross I 
think between Bums and Gray. 1852 R. S. SvKCEEsS^ngds 
S^. Tourxiax, 112 [He] was a cross between amilitary dandy 
and a squire. xSgi Freeman Sh. French Tran, 125 The 
west front, a cross between Wells and Holyrood. 

29. slang. That which is not fair and ‘ square ’ : 
dishonest or fraudulent practices. 

A cross', a contest or match lost by collusory arrange- 
ment between the principals; a swindle. On the cross', in 
a dishonast, fraudulent manner ; to ie or go on the cross : to 
be a thief, live by stealing. To shake the cross', to give 
up thieving. 

1813 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Cross, illegal or dishonest 
practises in general are called t/ie cross, in opposition to the 
Any article which has been irregularly obtained, is 
said to have been got upon the cross. 1829 Chron. in Ann, 
Reg, ai/i It was decided that it should be a decided 
* cross '.—That is, it was decided beforehand that the match 
was to be lost. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Iv, A conver- 
sation., about the light between the Butcher and the Pet, 
and the probabilities that it was across. tB 6 x H. Kingsley 
Rmiensiue lx, The young woman.. may be on the cross. 
*878 TinsUys Mag, XXIII. 300 Never to act on the 
square, but invariably on the cross. 1889 Boldrewood 
Rolhery under Anns XA. (tSgo) 83 It’s the hardest earned 
Bjonw of all, that’s got on the cross. 

V. Elliptical uses. 

fSO. Short for Cboss-sah., a square-sail. Ohs. 
*S*3 Douglas j^neis iv. viii. ai Marynaris glaid layis 
thair schippis onder cros, Jbid. v. xiv. 3 Heis heich the 
cros. 

31. Irish Hist. =Cnoss-LAia). 
x6ra Davies Why Ireland etc, (1787) 107 The King’s writ 
did not run in those counties, .but only in the church-lands 
lying within the .same, which were called the Cross, where- 
in the King made a sheriff: and so, in each of these 
counties palatine there were two sheriffs, one of the Liberty, 
and another of the Cross. 1879 O'Flanagan Munster 
Circuit 3 They could hear and determine all complaints 
throughout the province of Munster, and the crosses and 
liberties of Tipperary and Kerry. 

VI. Comb. See Cuobb- I. below. 

Cross (kr^), 0 . !Pa. t. and pple. crossed, 
crost (kr^st). [f. Cboss sh. : cf. also Cboise 0 ., 
and F. croiser, Ger. hreuzen^ 
i*!. trans. To crucify. Obs. 

, c 1340 Cursor M, 24354 (Falrf.) [He] Jjat crossed was, was 
al _mi care, c Gesta^ Rom. lii. 232 (Harl. MS.) Now 
Criste is i-bounde, scorgide, ande crosside, c 1550 Chekb 
Matt, xxvi. 2 Y* son of man schal bedeliverd to be crossed. 
IbuL xxvii. 30 Yei . .caried him awai to he crossed. 

2 . To make the sign of the cross upon or oyer. 
ct\3p Pilgr. Lyfllanhods 1. xi. (1869) 8 Thilkeshal also 
crosse thee, c X44p Capgrave Life Si. Kaih, iv. 1318 The 
mayde.. crossed hir hed, hir mowth and hir brest. X547 
Boorde Bres). H ealtk 4, 1 . . weke of faith and afeard, crossed 
my selfe. 154S-9 Bk. Com. Prayer, Canjimtacion, Then the 
Bnshop shall crosse them in the forehead. x6o8 Bp. Hall 
^ irtues h V. n. 87 This man dares not stirre foorth 
till his brest he crossed, and his face sprinckled. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe (i8m) II. vi. isi They crossed it, and messed 
It. 1827 O. W. Roberts Narr. Voy, Centr. A mer, 228 He 
crossed himself, and expressed much surprise. X867 
Whittier Teuton Beach, Brother of Mercy 73 The pale 
monk crossed His brow. 

b. 7h cross a fortune-teller s hand with silver : 
to describe crossing lines on her hand with a silver 
coin given by the consulter: hence to give money to. 

*7** Addison Sped, No. 130 y i An honest Dairy-maid 
who crosses their Hands with a Piece of Silver every 
Summer. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W, x. xSxx P-r Apg PY/f, 
Mhisir. I. S4 Crossing their hands with coin ■ .How quak’d 
things they knew. 1838 D. Jerrold 
Men ofClmr, I. 137 Every domestic, .had crossed her [the 
fortune-teller s] hand and looked on future life, 

1 3. To maik with a cross in sign of a vow ; esf, 
of the vow to wrest the Holy Land from the 
Saracens; =CsorsE 3 . Obs. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey xvi. Whan one of the gprete barons 
was croysed so on his sholdre. ,alle the peple of the conire 
that were also crossyd cam to hym, and chees hym for theyr 
captayne. 15. . Coer de L, 2131 (from a printed copy) For 
he IS crossed a pilgrim. 1610 Bp. Carleton furisd. 210 The 
gouldiers which were crossed for the holy warres. 
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4. To cancel by marking with a cross or by draw- 
ing lines across; to strilte out, erase. (Jit. zcaAfig.) 
Const, off^ out. 

[Cf. 147a Poston Lett. No. 696 III. 47.] X483 Caih. 
Angl. 84 To Crosse, caucellare. c xis^RveiymMi in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1 . 136 , 1 cross out all this, c 1600 Day Begg. Bednall 
Gr. 1, i, Heres my Bill, I pray see me crost. x6iif Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 639 The debt is paid, the score is crossed, 
X628 W. Pemble Worthy Fee. Lordls Supper 43 To have 
gotten the debt-hook crossed. 2813 Southey Ballads, 
March to Mofeow 8 And Krosnoff he cross’d them off. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 - It. yntls. I. 151 Crossed out of 
the list of sights to be seen. 

b. In College usage ; see quots. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 380 Every 
suche person, .shalbe dyscharged of the same house, and 
have hys hedd crossed heare, 1825 C. M. Westmacott 
Rug. Spy 1 . 156 , 1 move that we have him crossed in the 
buttery. x86s Cornh. Mag.^^. 228 Theie is a very absurd 
punishment termed ‘ crossing a man at the buttery ’.which 
means that a X is set against his name to prohibit the 
butler from serving him. 2884 Weekly Reg, iB Oct. 503/2 
If you did not go he ‘crossed’ you, thereby cutting off all 
your supplies of food. 

5. To lay (a thing) across or athwart another ; 
to set (things) across each otlier ; to place cross- 
wise. 

To cross swords', to engage in lighting with swords ; also 
fg. + To cross legs or shins (i. e. in wrestling ; hence^^.). 

c 14^ Caxton Sonnes of Aysnon xxii. 471 He . . layd hym- 
selfe doun on a bed wyth his legges crossed. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 b. Whan he casteth the stole 
ahoute his necke, and crosseth it before his brest. 1581 
Styward Mart. DUcipl. 11. no If your battaile be assailed 
with horse, then couch and crosse your pikes. 1645 Br. 
"Sms. R emedy Discontents 148 We must meet with tubs; 
and perhaps crosse shinnes, and take fals too. 1653 E. 
Chivehkale Caih. Hisi. 476 He hath crossed legs with 
himself, and given himself the fall. 2751 R. Paltock P. 
Wilkins xii. Thus I proceeded, crossing, joining, and 
fastening all together^ till the whole roof was . . .strong. 1816 
Scott Old Mori, xvj. Few men ventured to cross swords 
with him. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. vi, His arms 
crossed behind him. x886 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Carew 
viii, They rarely met without crossing swords on one 
matter if not another. 

b. Naut. To set in position across the mast ; 
hoist (a cross-sail) : said formerly of sails, later of 
yards of a square-rigged vessel. Cf, Cboss-sail. 

2303 Gower Couf. I. 81 And for]> )>ei wenten into schipe 
And crossen sell and made hem sare Anon as J^ogh |>ei 
wolden fare, c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt, Biyt. (1814) 
250 A fayre ryuer, wherein were manye shyppes, some 
vnder sayl^ and some redye crossed. 2627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram, ix, 38 Crosse your yards. 1840 Dana 
Before the Mast v. (1854) ea The wind having become 
light, we crossed our royal and skysail yards. 

6 . Of things ; To lie or pass across ; to intersect. 

c 139X Chaucer Astral, i. § s Over-thwart this, .lyne, ther 
crosseth hym a-nother lyne. 2703 MoxoN Mech. Bxerc. 
249 Set another Board.. so that.. they cross one another. 
2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 248 The rays.. must 
cross each other in the central point. 2840 Lardneh Geom, 
65 The point X, where they [lines] cross each other, 
b. intr. 

2697 [see Crossing a.], 2869 Ouseley Comiterp, vi. 

30 It is allowable . . to let the parts cross, so that the 
upper part should be below the lower part for a note or 
two. Mod At the spot where two roads cross. 

0 . trans. To sit across, bestride (a horse, etc.). 
colloq. 

_ 2760 R. Hebek Horse M'atches ix. 31 III bred riders cross- 
ing Queen Mab, 2781 Cowper Retirement cross his 
ambling pony day by day. 2835 Sir G. Stephen Search of 
Horse 1, 7 The ‘sweetest little park horse that ever was 
crossed’. 2876 Trevelyan Macaulay (1883) I. 123 He 
geldom crossed a saddle, and never willingly. 

7. To draw a line across (another line or sur- 
face) ; to mark with lines or streaks athwart the 
surface ; to write across (a letter). 

2M3 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 324 Then cross this Line at 
right Angles with the Line Clf. 2797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 65 With spots of white, crossed with zigzag lines, 
2849 Thackeray in Scribn. Mag. I. 557/1, I have. .crossed 
the t’s and dotted the i’s. 2850 Mrs. CARLYtE Lett. II. 115 
A letter, .two little sheets all crossed 1 

b._ Harming. To cross-plough ; also itiir. To 
admit of being crossed-ploughed. 

2796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. 1/4 The strong lands . . are 
much chilled, .and will cro-ss badly, .for want of dry winds. 
*®S 9 IrnU R. Agric. Soc, XX. i, S13, 1 have broken up aoi 
acres, and have a-ossed 128 acres. 2864 Ibid. XXV, ii. 298 
In the month of May I cross the work by steam, going 
down this time to twmve inchas. 

C. Banking. To cross a cheque : to write across 
the face the name of a banking company, or simply 
the words ‘ & Co’, between two lines, to be filled 
up with the name of a banking company, through 
whom alone it may be paid. 

The crossing of cheques originated at the Clearing House, 
the name of the bank presenting the cheque being written 
awoss It to facilitate the work of the clearing-house clerks, 
pee Exchequer Reports (1853) VII, 402, 

*834 Barnewell & Adolphus Reports IV. 752 Across the 
face of the cheque he had written the name of Martin & 
Co. A cheque so crossed, if presented by any person but 
the banker whose name is written across, is not paid with- 
out further enquiry. 2855 Ann, Reg, 192 He. .requested 
fbat he would cash it [a cheque] for him, as it was crossed. 
2866 Crump Baiiking iiL 83 Should the cheque be delivered 
to the payee, it is a good plan to ask for his banker’s name, 
and cross it. 

S. To pass over a line, boundary, river, channel, 
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etc. ; to pass from one side to the other of any space, 
a. tram. 

1583 Foxe a. 4 M. App. 2136/a Intendyng . . to have 
crossed the seas into Fraunce. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. i. i. 
22 How j’ong Leander ciost the Hellespont. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 920 No narrow frith He had to cross. 2709 Stlele 
Tatler No. 48 V 4 'They crossed Conihill together. x86o 
Tyndall Glaciers i. iii. 27 Our aim being to cross the 
mountains. 2873 Black Pr. Thule xiii. iq6 White clouds 
were slowly crossing a fair blue sky. Mod. After crossing 
the Equator, the ship was becalmed. 

b. intr. Also with over. (In early use said of 
hunted beasts which wheel round and cross their 
own track.) 

2486 Bk. St. Albans Eijb, When ye hunt at the Roo 
.. He crosses and tresones yowre howndys byfoore, 
1530 Falsgr. 502/1, I crosse over the waye. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, I. iv. 10, 1 . . was embark’d to crosse to Burgundy. 
163a Lithgow Trav. ix. (1682) 384 Crossing over in a Boat 
to the Town ofPutzolo. 2712 Addison Spect. No. 63 f 7 , 1 
left the Temple, and crossed over the Fields. 1848 Macaulay 
Hisi, Eng. I. 559 'The only ford by which the travellers 
could cross. 2883 in Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 Peate [bowler 
at cricket] now crossed over to the other end. 

c. causal. To cany across. 

2804 Monson in Owen IVellesleys Desp. sag Finding the 
river fordable, I began to cross my baggage. 288a H. S. 
Holland Logic .J Life (1883) 14 It shifts and moves and 
crosses them from place to place. 

9. Of things : To extend across from side to side. 

*577 Googe Heresbach's Ilusb. iv, (1586) 171 b, They 
must have warme Houses, as your Pigious Iiave, cro.ssed 
through with small Pearclies. 1631 Gouge God's Arrmos 
IV. XV. 399 The maine Summier which cros-sed the garret. 
283a Stat. 24-3 Wm. IV, c. 64 Sched. O. 48 The said rail- 
road. .crosses a small stream, 
b. intr. 

2613-39 1 . Jones in Leoiii Palladio’s Archil. (1742) II. 43 
A Wall that crosses from the said Wall to the Cornice. 
2653 H. CocAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxiv. 137 Canals.. cross- 
ing through the length and bredth of the City. 

10. To meet and pass ; lo pass (each other) in 
opposite directions ; to meet in passing. 

178a Miss Burney Cecilia iv. i. She was crossed upon the 
stairs by Mr. Harrel, who passed her [etc.]. xSza Lamb 
Elia Ser. i. Dream Children, Now and then a solitary 
gardening man would cross me. 1854 Lowell yml. in 
Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 185 Swallows swam in and out 
with level wings, or crossed each other. 

b. Of two letters or messengers : To pass each 
other on their way between two persons, who have 
written to each other at the same time, trans, and 
intr. 

*793 Twining Reereat. * Stud. (1882) 173, I am always 
angry at this crossing of letters. 1819 Miss Mitroru in 
L'EstrangeA^e II. iii. 72 Our letters always cross, my dear 
Sir William. 1848 Macaulay ///r/. Eng. II. 530 This paper 
on its way to Whitehall crossed the messenger wlio brought 
to Portsmouth the order. x86o Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 19 
A letter from me would have crossed yours, .on the road. 

11. To meet or face in one’s way ; esj>. to meet 
adversely ; to encounter, arch. 

1598 Grenewby Tacitus’ Ann. iii. ix. 77 The legions 
. . which Visellius, and C. Silius, had set to crosse tliem, 
droue them backe. z6oz Shaks. Ham. i, i, 127 lie cros-se 
it, though it blast me. i6z8 Earle Microcosm,, A Sharks 
(Arb.) 36 Men shun him . . and he is neuer crost in his 
way, if there be but a lane to escape him. 2632 E. Pelham 
Gods Power 4 Prov, in Colled. Voy. (Church.) IV. 821/2 
Tho’ cross’d sometimes with contrary Winds homeward 
bound. 2797 Mrs. Kadclu-rb Halioit i. He was gone 
before I could cross him. 28x3 Byron Giaour 1084 He knew 
and crossed me in the fray. 

fig. 2581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi, (1887) 134 There he 
two great doubles which crosse me. 

b. To come across (see Come 0. 37), to meet 
with, to come upon in one’s way. rare. 

2684 R. H. Sch. Reereat. 29 If the Hound chance to 
cross them. Sport may be had. But no Rule can he pre- 
scribed how to find or hunt them. 2857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. 
Art 20 We can hardly read a few sentences on any political 
subject without running a chance of crossing the phrase 
‘paternal government’. 

12. To cross the path of (any one) : to meet him 
in bis way, to come in the way of ; often implying 
obstruction or thwarting; also, to pass across his 
path in front of him. To cross the bows of (a 
ship) ; to pass across her path immediately in 
front of her. 

2608 Bp. Hall Char. Vertues 4 V. ii. 88 This man.. if 
hut an hare cro.sse him the way, he returnes. 1828 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk., Leg, Sleepy Hollow ( 1865) 426 He would 
have passed a pleasantlife. .if Vis path had not been crossed 
. .by a woman. 2841 De Quincev Land. Remiu. vi. Wks, 
iSgo III. 182 Suppose them insolently to beard you in 
public haunt^ to cross your path continually. 2883 Law 
Tunes Rep. XLIX. 332 The Margaret, .attempted to cross 
the bows of the Clan Sinclair. 2892 R. Boldrewood 
Nevettnore III. xx. 66 Let him cross my path again at his 
peril. 

13. To cross one's mind, etc. (rarely to cross one ) : 
to occur suddenly or momentarily to one, as if 
flashed across the mind. 

2768 SterIie Setti. Joum,, Snuff-box, The good old monk 
w^ within six paces of us, as the idea of him cross'd my 
mind. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxvii, No notion, therefore, 
of impropriety crossed her imagination. 2834 Medwin 
Angler in Waits 1 . 258 Such an idea never crossed one at 
our minds. x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, li, A misgiving 
crossed me that Wemmick would be instantly dismissed, 

14. Jig. To thwart, oppose, go counter to. 

c *555 J- Rogers in Foxe A. 4 M. (1846) VI, 608 He but 
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chasteneth his deai-lings and crosseth them for a small 
while, .as all fathers do with their children. *588 J. Udali. 
Demonsir. Discip, (Arb.) 72 He that loueth Christ, cannot 
crosse the course of the Gospel 1631 Gouge GotFsArrmus 
IV. X. 388 It is . . better that our purpose and desire be 
crossed. *8/3 Temple Ireland 1731 I. 113 Without 
crossing any Interest of Trade in England. 1711 Steele 
S^ect. No. a P I He was crossed in Love. lyaa De Foe 
Relig. Conrlsh. i. i. (1840) 10 He will never cross her in 
small Matters. 1848 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 255 He 
therefore determined to cross those designs, 1876 P, E, 
Troi.loi’e Charming Eelltrw I. xi. 149, I never cross her, 
or talk to her much when she is not feeling well. 

+ b. To bar, debar, preclude from. Obs. yore. 
*593 SiiAKS, 3 lien. VI, m. ii. 127 To crosse me from the 
Golden time 1 looke for. n *650 W. Bradford Plymmith 
Plant. (1856) 329 He in y^ end crost this petition from 
taking any further elTecte in this kind. 

fc. To contradict, contravene, traverse (a 
sentence, statement, etc.). Obs. 

1389 Greene Meiu^hon (Arb.) 42 When I alledged faith, 
she crost me with jEncas. 16*4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
848 They, .will be crossing every thing that is spoken. 1673 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 33 One divine sentence 
cannot cro.ss and rescind another. 1687 Drvden Hind ^ P. 
Ill, Ixviil 4 A sort of Doves. .Who cross the Proverk and 
abound with Gall. *702 Ciiarlett Lei. in Pepys’ Diary 
26 Sept., Which makes travel .so easy, as to cross a sentence 
of Lord Burghley’s [to the contrary]. 
tl 6 . intr. To cross with \ to go counter to. Obs. 
a 1386 Sidney (T.), Men’s actions do not always cross with 
reason, a 1841 Bi>. Mountagu Acts Mon. (164a) 130 Yet 
that crosseth not with abbreviation, but confirms it rather. 
a 1662 Heylyn Li^e Lattd (1668) 136 When it seemed . . to 
cross with the Puritan Interest. 

+ b. To cross upon (or o») ; (a) to oppose, go 
counter to ; (b) to come across, come upon. Obs. 

a 1878 Peltiiam Resolves, etc, fi/og) 552 So long as we 
cross not upon Religion, xjot Collier M. Aurel. (1726) 
246 He that crosses upon this design, is prophane in his 
contradiction. 1748 Walpole Lett, to G. Montagu (i8gi) 
II. i2t In this .search 1 have crossed upon another descent. 
1730 CiiESTERF. Lett. II. eexx. 349 He is in hopes of 
crossing upon you .somcwhei'e or other. *824 Miss L. M. 
Hawkins Mem. I. 25 note. One day suddenly crossing on 
the gentleman. 

16. trans. To cause to interbreed; to modify (a 
race) by interbreeding; to cross-fertilize (plants). 

1734 Warhurton Letters^ (tSog) 174 As that people [the 
Jews] had no commerce with any other, there was a neces- 
sity of crossing the strain as much as possible, 1774 
GoLnsM. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 282 This variety seems 
formed by crossing the breed of such as are imported from 
various climates. tSoz Anti. Reg. 333 The advantage which 
has resulted from crossing the breed of cattle. *83* Rech's 
Florist 142 Cross such flowers as appear likely to yield the 
most desirable colours and shapes. 1883 Stevenson Silvet'- 
ado Sq. li886) 31 A setter crossed with spaniel. 

absol. 1842 fiisciiOFF tVoollen Matmf. II. 141 They have 
been generally crosmng for bigger sheep, and. .have pro- 
duced a coarser kind of wool. 

b. inir. To breed together, being of distinct 
races or breeds, to interbreed, 
x8. . Coleridge (Web-stcr), If two individuals of distinct 
races cross, a third is invariably produced differing from 
cither. 2843 ^ml. R. Agric. Soc. Vl. ii. 433 These [mares] 
do not cross well with the thorough-bred stallions. 

Cross [Originally an attrib. or ellip- 

tical use of Cross adv., some participle (e. g. lying^ 
passing, coming, etc.) being understood.] 

No clear line can be drawn between this and various uses 
of Cross- in combination, the employment of the hyphen 
being in many cases unfixed. See Cross- 4, 3, 0. 

1. Lying or situated athwart the main direction ; 
transverse ; passing from side to side. Also said 
of things to which spatial relations are transferred. 

*323 Fitziieeb. Surr>. xx. <1339) 4 * Built with two crosse 
chambers of stone. 2570 Act 13 Elie. c. ii § 2 Vessels with 
cross Sails. 2583 Stanvhurst Aeneis ii. (Arb.) 66 Through 
crosse blynd allye we iumble, 2601 Siiaks. ^ul, C. i. ill. 50 
The crosse blew Lightning. 1729 Db Foe Crnsoe I. xv. 233 
Tying thestiing to the cross stick, 2762 Mrs. F. Sheridan 
J. Ridulph III. 23s The road for carriages between the two 
houses, being a cross one, was very bad. 2867 A. Barrv 
Sir C. Barry vi. 230 The cross roofs connecting them with 
the main building. 

/ig. 2826 Disraeli Viv, Grey iii. viii, How many cross 
interests baflle the parties. 2848 Mill Pal. Ecoti. in. vii. 

§ X It is easier to ascertain, .the relations of many things to 
one thing, than their innumerable cross relations with one 
another. 1888 M. Pattison Aeadem. Org, v. 146 Our 
position will not be confused by a cross issue. 

b. Passing or lying athwart each other j cross- 
ing, intersecting. 

2602 Marston Ant. a Mel. Induct., As crosse as a pair of 
tailors’ legs, a 1619 Fotiierby Atheom. it. xi. § z (1622) 
313 They runne in crosse courses; and yet doe not crosse 
one another, in their courses. x6^-i Cloria ^ Narcissus i. 
84 To sit with his armes crosse, looking up at the heavens, 
a 2742 Bentley ( J.), When they . . advance towards one 
another in direct lines, or meet in the intersection of cross 
ones. 2709 G. Smith Laboratory II. 34 This is generally 
performed by little cross etchings, one over another. 2830 
E. S, N. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 231 The honorable badge 
of a Regimental Colour supported by two cross Swords. 
fig. 2684 R.. H. Sch. Recreat. 91 The second is called 
Cross, so are its methods cross and intricate, 

o. Of the wind; Blowing across the direct 
course, contrary. 

Sometimes with a blending of sense 4 ; adverse. 
a 2627 Bayne On Eph. (1638) 49 Every wind, even the 
Grossest shall help us to the haven, x6j6 Teongb Diary 
12823) 19s The wind crosse and very high all these days, 
xya^ Db Fob Voy, round fVorld (1840) 25 Does the captain 


think, .because we have met with cross winds, we must 
never meet with fair ones ? 

fig. 2678 R. L’Estrange Senecds Mor. (1702) 498 Scipio 
by a Cross Wind, being forc'd into the Power of his 
Enemies. 2763 Johnson Lett, to G. Siraheai 14 July, My 
friendship is light enough to be blown away by the first 
cross blast. 

d. Of the sea : said whai the waves rim athwart 
the direction of the wind, or when two sets of 
waves cross each other, owing to change of wind, 
2823 ScoRESBV yml. 37s A mountainous sea, rendered 
awfully heavy and cross by the sudden changing of the 
wind. x868 Daily Tel. x8 Jan. 4/3 The terrific cross-sea 
constantly broke over her. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word-ik., 
Cross-sea, a sea not caused by the wind then blowing. 

f 2. Diagonally 02 Dposite in position (as in a 
quadrilateral). Obs. rare. Cf. Cross-oorneb. 

2846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. v. 115 The progression 
of quadrupeds being performed per Diameintm, that b 
the crosse legs moving or resting together. 

3. Contrary, opposite, opposed {to each other, or 
to something specified). (Now rarely predicative.) 

2363 Calfihll Ansiu. to Mariiall (Parker Soc.) 72, I am 
ashamed of your too cross and overthwart proofs. 2602 
FupECKE rst. Pi. Parall. Introd. 5 There is nothing in it 
which to the Law of God b crosse or opposite. 2632 May 
tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mindes ii. 220 Where they begin a 
little to differ, they will afterwards be crosse in all things 
from those men. 2648 E. F[isaER] Mod. Dvainity 24 As 
if he were reduced to. .straits . . by the crosse demands of 
his severall attributes. 2874 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. 
(ed. 2) 171 Is thb Election cross to that of the Calvinists ? 
a 2787 Lowth Serm. 4- Rem. 414 Giving me answers so very 
cross to the purpose. 1885 Busiinell Vicar. Sacr, in. iv. 
(2868) 307 It IS cross to our humanly selfish habit. 

4. Of events, circumstances, or fortune : Adverse, 
opposing, thwarting; contrary to one’s desire or 
liking ; imfavourable, untoward. 

2363 Calfhill Ansfui, to Martiall (Parker Soc.) 113 For 
when the Cross was most magnified, we had cross luck 
among. 2586 A. D.av Eng. Secretary 11. (1623) 69 Frame 
your selfe to hears all other crosse matters. X807DEKKER 
Northro. Hoe 11. Wks. 2873 III. 24 Such crosse fortune ! 
2876 Drydf.n Aurenga. iit. 1078 With Fate so cross One 
must be h.Appy by the others loss. 2890 W. Walker 
Idiomat. A nglo-Lat. 228 We had such cross weather. 2723 
De Foe Voy. round fVorld {1S40) 302 We had but a cross 
voyage . . having contrary winds . . and sometimes bad 
weather. _ 2780 Mad D’Arblav Lett. 14 Dec., Some., 
cross accident for ever frustrates my rhetorical designs. 

6 . Of persons, their dispositions, actions, etc. : 
't* a. Given to opposition ; inclined to quarrel or dis- 
agree ; perverse, froward, contrarious. Obs. or arch. 

2388 Siiaks. Tit. A. ii. iii. 53 Be crosse with him, and He 
goe fetch thy Sonnes to backe thy quarrel. 2394— Rich. 
HI, III, i. 126 My Lord of Yotke will still be crosse in talke. 
1603 Knolles Hist. (263B) 304 No man .. vnto his 
friends more friendly, or vnto his enemies more crosse and 
contrarie. 2883 Baxter Paraphr. N. T, Matt. xi. 16-17 
You are cross to us whatever game we play, 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover il Wks. 1799 II. 73, 1 hope you won’t go for to 
tell'him. .Indeed, Sir, but I shari..No, sister, I’m sure you 
won’t be so cross, 2852 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso iv. xxi. How 
vain are alj thy judgments, and how cross. 

b. Ill-tempered, peevish, petulant^ in an irritable 
frame of mind, out of humour, vexed, {colloq.). 

2839 T. B. Admirable Events 342 The stepmother beholds 
me with crosse lookes. 26^ Wycherley PI. Dealer m. i. 
If she gives me but a cross word. I’ll leave her to-night. 
2722 Swift Jml. to Stella 17 Nov., 1 just heard of the stir 
as my letter was sealed, .and was so cross I would not open 
it to tell you. 2772 Mad. D’Arblav Early Diary (1889) I. 
220 He is equally ugly and cross. 2798 Jane AusTm* Pride 
^ Prej. II. X, I have never had a cross word from him in my 
life. 283s Marrvat Jac. Faith/, viii, I can’t bear to be 
cross to him. 2880 Sala Lady Chester/. 43 The Grossest 
of old maids. 

c. Phr. As cross as t%vo sticks (with play on 
sense i b), 

2842 S. Lover Handy Andy ii, 24 The renowned O’Grady 
was according to her account as cross as two sticks. 2833 
Ld. Houghton in Li/e I. xi. 3x8 [He] has^ been as cross 
as two sticks at not having been asked to dinner at Court. 

6 . Involving iriterdiange or reciprocal action. 

App. not used predicatively, and often hyphened as a case 

of combination (which b preferablel 
2382 Lambarde Eiren. 11. iv. fis88)_ 264 In some cases. . 
there may be a double (or crosse) resiitution awarded. 2664 
Drvden Rival Ladies i. ii. For hapniug both to Love each 
other Sisters, They have concluded it in a cross Marriage. 
1876 Douse Grimm's Law xxxix. 82 The. .phenomenon of 
a cross-transfer of a foreign sound to native words and a 
native sound to foreign words. 

b. JSook-keeping. Applied to accounts between 
two parties each of which has claims upon the 
other ; also, to formal entries transferring amounts 
from one account to another, or made on opposite 
sides of an account so as to neutralize each other, 
(Here also cross- is more usually hyphened.) 

*893 Gladstone Sp. in Parliament 12 Feb., We hope to 
escape cross accounts and cross payments on revenue 
accounts [i. e. between Imperial and Irish revenue], 

7. Of animals and plants ; Cross-hred; hybrid. 

s888 York Herald 7 Aug. 1/3 Sale of Cross Lambs. 2889 

Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (2890) 2a ‘ Clearskins' 
and ‘cross’ beasts. 

8 . slang. Dishonest; didionestly come by, (Op- 
posed to square or straight.') Cf, Crooked 3 b, 
and Cross sb. ap. 

2892 Boldrewood Nevermore I. ix. i68 ‘ Selling him a 
cross horse as any man might have knowed was too good for 


them to own on the square.' Ibid. I. x. 179 ‘ He don’t know 
a cross cove from a straight ’un.’ 

■[[ See also Cross- II. 

Cross (Ws), adv. Now rare, [Aphetic form 
of Across, orig. a phrase on cross, a-crvss-. cf. 
adown, down, etc.] 

+1, From side to side, whether at right angles 
or obliquely ; across, athwart, transversely. Obs. 

\a 2400-30 Aleseander 4872 And bai croke ouiie crosse to 
cache i>a.ira anothire.] 2377 B. Googe Heresbaclis Hush. 
IV. (1386) 178 b, Cast bowes of Willowe crosse . . That may 

P reserve the faintingBee, thatin theflud doth fall 2620-33 
. Jones Sione-Heug(-i-ja.^ The Piet’s Wall, extending 
cross over our Island. 2842 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 228 
The boards lyinge thus crosse, one chesse one way and 
another another. _ 2899 Bentley Pkal. § 2. 39 The 
Arundel Marble lies cross in our way. 1729 De Foe 
Crusoe J. 227 , 1 now resolv’d to travel quite cross to the Sea- 
Shore on that Side. 2793 Smeaton Edystene L, § 53 
Courses of timber alternately cross and cross. 

+ 2. In a contrary way, in opposition to. Ohs. 
2814 T. Adams Deoils Bangtiet 2x7 Jesus Well : whose 
bottome . . was in Heauen ; whose mouth and spring downe- 
wards to the earth : crosse to all earthly fountoines. 1838 
Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i, v. § 84. 288 To fobt in two others, 
clean crosse to the Doctor's punose. 17x8 Hickes & 
Nelson y. Kettleiuell ii. xlix. 233 Every Thing was carried 
cross to his Intentions, a 2732 T. Boston Croak in Lot 
(1B05) 33 The ciook of the lot will, .be found to lie cross to 
some wrong bias of the heart. 

3. In an adverse or unfavourable way ; contrary 
to one's desire or liking; awry, amiss; = Across 
cuiv. 4 . Obs. or colloq. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) xSAThings falling out 
crosse with the old Emperour. x^6 P. Buucelev Gospel 
Coot. i. 256 Though things gqe crosse against us. x^x 
Norris Prod. Disc, 248 Thei-e b yet another thing. . which 
lies very cross upon our Minds. 2703 Land. Gaz. No, 
3937/3 The Tide fell cross in the night. 28B3 G. IsLovtsEbb 
^ Flow II. 300 , 1 wonder why things do go so cross in this 
world. 

^ See also Cross- III. 

CxOBB^prep. [CROSS adv. with object expressed.] 
= Across pr^. Now dial, or poetic : in the latter 
case common^ written 'cross, as a recognized abbre- 
viation. 

Cross lots, more commonly &rr(U.S.): hcrossthe 

lots or fields as a short cut : cf. Cross-country. 

2332 Records Pathw, Knowl. i. xxii. Draw a corde or 
stryng line crosse the circle. 2392 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i, 
124 , 1 charge thee waft me safely crosse the Channell. 2684 
Evelyn Juiary 24 Jan., Hardly could one see crosse the 
stieetes, 2703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 133 Cut into the 
Girder three Inches cross the Grain of the Stuff. X7ex 
Foote Liar l, Hallooing to a pretty fellow cross the Mall, 
c 2777 Beattie Hares 198 The scatter’d clouds fly ’cross 
the heaven. 2821 Clare Vill, Minstr. I. 202 Whether 
sauntering we proceed Cross the green, or down the mead. 

U See also Cross- IV. 

Cross- in comb, is used in many relations, sub- 
stantive, adjective, adverbial, and prepositional 
(rarely verbal), sometimes difficult to separate, and 
in various senses. In some of these the combina- 
tion is veryloose, the use of the hyphen being almost 
optional. 

This is especially so when cross is capable of being viewed 
as an adjective, in which construction thehyphen would not 
be used, e. g. cross road or cross-road, cross re/erence or 
cross.reference. As a rule, the use_ of the hyphen implies 
specialization of the combination, either usually, or in the 
paiticular instance in which it occurs. 

A. General uses in combination. 

I. From Cross sb, 

1 . objective : a. with pr.pples., forming adjs., as 
cross-adoring, -kissing-, Tb. with vbl. sbs., forming 
sbs., as cross-hearing', 0 . with agent-n., as cross- 
adorer, -keeper ; Cboss-bbabeb. 

aidgx Drayton Wks. IV. 1311 (Jod.) The cross-adoring 
fowls. 2637 Whiting Albino 4- Bell. 16 The cross-adorers 
he, with crossing, catches. 2738 Morgan Algiers 11 , v. 3x0 
Cross-kissing Christians. 2824 Southey Sk. ^ Ch. (2841) 243 
Latimer was. . Cross-Keeper in the University. 

2 . instrumental and locative, with pples. and adjs. 
fonning adjs., as cross-crowned, -marked-, Cboss- 
FIXED. 

1B39 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 206 A winged orb, cross- 
crowned. 

3. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to the Cross or a 
cross, as cross-legend, -shaft, -side, -step, -worship ; 
Cross-OjOTH I, -DAYS, -WEBS, etc. ; b. Of the 
shape, appearance, or nature of a cross ; having a 
cross-bar or transverse part ; as Cross-bow, -fish, 
-OARNET, -STiTOH, etc. ; o. Marked or stamped 
with the figure of a cross, as *1* cross-back ; Cross- 
BUK, -DOLLAR, -FOX, etc, 

c 2330 [see Cross sb, 19], pe croice side. x8xx Speed Hist. 
Gt.Brit. yii. il igg [Theyjwore continually vpon their backes 
a red Crosse, whereby the name Crosse-back, -was to them 
attributed. 1827 Clare Skeph. Cal, Aug. 75 Placed on the 
circling Cross-steps, 2889 Arehxol, ASliana Kill. 283 
The Birtley cross-slab. 

II. From Cross a, 

4. a. gm. Having a transverse direction ; trans- 
verse ; going across something ; as cross-band, 
-brace, -gate, -pole, -rod, -strap ; Cross-bar, -beam, 
.pmoE, -SAIL, etc.; b. spec. Transverse to the 
direction in which the main or principal thing of 
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the kind lies, and thus often a branch of it, or 
otherwise subordinate to it, as cross-barrel, -drain, 
-furrow, ~lode,-passags, -timber, -trench, -turnpike, 
vein ; CttOSS-couBSB, -path, -road, -street, -way, 
etc. f C. Crossing or intersecting each other, as 
cross-hand'. Cross-bores, -keys. _ _ 
iSgo Sir J. Smvtk Disc. lyea^ous With trenches!, 

cross-trenches, ^bions, and diverse other. x6z6 Bacon 
Sylvn§ laoAs if yon should make a Cross-barrel hollow, 
thoraw the Barrel of a Piece. 1757 Da Costa in DAit. 
Trans, L. 233 These cioss-loads are generally filled 'with 
fragments of. .minerals. 1760 Patriugtmt Haven Act 13 
Pass through the said turnpikes or cross gates. 1787 Wol- 
cott (P. Pindar) Ode Upon Ode Wks. 1794 I. 401 Great in 
tattoo., and cross-hand roll. 1833 Cobbett Rvr. Rides 
(18851 1 . 377 We did not take the cross-turnpike till we came 
to Whitchurch, a i8a6 Farey Steam Ei^, (1827) 678 On 
the upper end of the piston, rod. .a hocizontal cross-rod. .is 
fixed. *8*9 Southey Pd^r. to Conipostella in, Perch'd on 
a cross-pole hoisted high. 1834 Stephens in Brit. Hnsb. I. 
474 A drain must be carried along ..with outlets to the 
cross-drains, *845 Gloss. Gothic Archil. I. 317 A variety of 
cross-braces above the tie-beams. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
ii. § 10. 38 Set as stays and cross-bands. _ 1853 Hickie tr. 
Aristoph. (1872) 11 . 40QThe cross-straps pinch the little toe 
of my wife's foot. 1881 Jowett TJiucyd. I, 20 Strengthen- 
ing the old ships with cros.s-timbers. *884 Mrs. F. Miller 
Life Hi. Martineau 148 She set up a cross-pole fence 
around her estate. 

6. Also said of things in motion or involving 
motion, as cross-current, -ice, -tram ; Choss-Pobt. 

1823 Scoresbv frnl. 469 Cress-ice, loose ice, affording a 
dubious and difficult passage to a ship. 1849 Mrs. Car- 
lyle Lett. II. 57, I had to ivait..for the cross-train to 
Haddington. 

*11 With vbLsbs. andnouns involving action: see 9. 
III. From Cross adv. 

6. With verbs, forming compound verbs, meaning 
to do something a. across, or cross-wise, or in a 
direction or way traversing another, as cross-bond, 
-carve, -fetter, -pile, -swim, -tie\ Cross-cut, 
-PLOUGH, etc. ; b. in a way that crosses reco£nized 
or ordinary lines of affinity, as Cross-breed, 
-COUPLE, -FERTILIZE ; c. in a way that crosses or 
traverses another action, as Cross-exahire, -ques- 
TIOR, etc.; d. so that two actions mutually cross 
each other, the one being the counterpart of the 
other, or done in return or reciprocation for the 
other, as cross-disguise, -invite. 

1590 Sylvester Du BartasYvrjiWes. (Grosart) II. 249 And 
fiery-fierce and stout, A hundred wayes cross-carves the Field 
about, a *8x8 — Mottoes 329 The world and Death one day 
them cross-disguised To cosen Man. 18x3 T. Milles Treas, 
Anc, ^ Mod. Times 73/1 Although the Seas were very., 
tempestuous, yet he would Crosse-swim them, without any 
feare. 1843 J. Bond Occasus Occid. 33 Hee doth fetter, and 
. .crosse-fetter him. a 1734 North Lives II. 62 His lordship 
chose to be so far rude as not to cross invite, rather than 
bear the like consequences of ^ such another intercourse. 
1761 Sterne Tr. .Wa«<^III. viii.as He ticdaud cross-tied 
themall fast together. i88a Smiles Engineers II. 429 These 
[stones] were to be carefully set by baud, with the broadest 
ends downwards, all crossbonded or jointed. x^^Limiber- 
maiis Gas, 25 Dec. 446 The amount of lumber now cross- 
plied on the several mill docks, 

7 . With pr. pples., or adjs. of this form, form- 
ing adjs., as cross -flowing, -jingling, -filing, 
-running. ■ 

*63A _MiLTON Comm 83a The flood That stayed her flight 
with nis cross-flowing course. X84X — Reform, i. (18 ji) 31 
'Phe fantastick, and declamatory flashes ; thecrosse-jingling 
periods which cannot but disturb, and come thwart a setl'd 
devotion. *835 Marryat Pirate iv, This gale and cross- 
running sea are rather too much for boats. X834-6 Patmore 
Angelin flo. 1. 1. x, Cross-pulling vices, tied Like Samson's 
foxes, by the tails. 

8 . With pa, pples., or adjs. so formed, forming 
adjs., as cross-fissured, -folded, -gagged, -laced, 
-l^ticed, -striped-, Cross-bred, -gartered, etc. 

(Often approaching or passing into ii.) 

*S77 B. Gooes Hereslaclis Hmh. i. (1586) 23 b, The 
Harrowe, is an instrument crosse lettused, to breaks the 
Cloddes, 1599 Nasre Lenten Stnffe (1871) 49 They would 
. .stand cross-gagged, with knives in their mouths. 1624 
T. Scott Vox Dei 4* To sitt with our armes crosse-folded. 
X849 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, clxxvi, CJad..incross- 
Stnpt Motley. 1863 Kingsley Herevi. iv, Scarlet stockings 
cross-laced with gold braid up to the knee. 1^9 Phillips 
Vesuv. vii, 198 It was originally moie cross-fissured than the 
other. 

9 . With vbl. sbs. and nonns involving action, in 
the various senses found with the vb. (see 6), as 
cross-peal, -planking, -ventilation', -appeal, -asso- 
ciation, -bMf, -claim ; -bloio, -raiding ; Cross- 
entry, etc. 

Here cross- becomes practically equivalent to an adjective, 
though originating, as in 6, 7, 8, in the adverb. 

1684 R. H, Sch, Recreat, 91 There are two kinds of 
Changes, viz. Plain Changes, and Cross-peals . . the second 
is called Cross, so are its methods cross and intricate. *749 
Lavington Enthusiasm (1754) I. 151 All the ridiculous 
Ceremonies of Puff, Cross-Puff, Impuff, and Expuflf. tSig 
Edm. Rev. XXXII. 124 That cross-play of selfishness and 
vanity. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 128 A 
thorough cross-ventilation by opposite windows. x8^ Law 
Reports g Cases 571 Appeal and cross-appeal from a 
judgment otthe Supreme Court. X883 H. T. Atkinson in 
LanoRep. 14 Q. Bench Dlv. 923 Cross-claims for damages 
could only he set up in different actions. 18O0 J. Corbett 
Sir F, Drake ix. 124 It was no mete cross-raiding on which 
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he was bent. x8gs J., C. Blomnield Hist. Heyford 4 A 
couple of trees were laid down, and a cross-planking fixed 
upon them, 

TV. From Cross 

10. With o^ect sbs., forming adjs., wi.!! sense 
a. Crossing, across, as cross-channel (see B), 
-river, -town-, Cboss-courtby ; b. Adverse to, as 
Cross- COURSE as. 

1389 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. 133 This crosse- blisse 
world of ours. *888 Fortn. Rev. i Feb, 221 With cross- 
town tramcars running from side to side. 18S8 Pall Mall G. 
IS Feb. 12/1 The Gieenwich Ferry Company . , Cross-river 
communication for vehicular traffic. 

V. 11. Parasynthetic derivatives, as a. cross- 
shaped, hsLvhig the shape of a cross; Cboss-iibadbd, 
-hilted; b. cross-armed, fingered, huyingihe arms, 
etc. crossed; Cross-handed, -legged, etc. 

x8ox Holland Pliny II, 304 With hand in hand, cross- 
fingered one between ano&er. xSxi Lady M. Wroth 
Urania 483 Then I . . walked cross armd, sighed, cast vp 
mine eyes. 1870 Moral State Eng. 83 Cross-arm’d Lovers. 
17. . loLLET On Shahs. Qod.), The cross-shaped flower on 
the head of this figure, Daily News 8 Nov. s/7 In 
the cross-armed and somewhat downcast attitude which 
he has assumed throughout the trial. 

B. Special combinations (with quots. in alpha- 
betical order) : oross-aotioa. (Z«7w), an action 
brought by the defendant against the plaintiff or a 
co-d^endant in the same action : cf. Cross-bill ; 
CToss-and-jostle, applied to a race in which the 
riders cross each other's paths and jostle each 
other, getting to the winning-piost as they like, by 
fair riding or foul; also fig.', f cross-arrow, an 
arrow shot from a cross-bow: cross-axle (see 
quot.) ; cross - banded {Carpentry), see quol. ; 
cross-bedding {Geol.), apparent lines of stratifica- 
tion crossing the real .ones, false bedding ; f cross- 
bell, the bell rung at the Elevation of the Host ; 
cross-belt, orig. a belt worn over both shoulders, 
and crossing in front of the breast; also, in later 
use, a sin^e belt passing obliquely across the 
breast; hence cross-belted a.; oross-birtb, a 
birth in which the child is presented in a position 
transverse to the uterus ; cross-bit = Cbosb-piece ; 
t cross-blow, a counter-blow; alsoablowindirectly 
dealt; cross-catalogue v., to catalogue under a 
heading or division that crosses another ; to cross- 
index; cross-ohaunel a., passing or situated 
across the (English or other) channel ; oross- 
ohock (see quot.) ; cross-cropping (see quot.) ; 
f cross-dagger, an obsolete coin ; cross-dog (see 
Dog) ; eross-fain v. slang (see quot.) ; cross-file 
(see quot.); cross-fishing, fishing with a line with 
many hooks attached extending across a stream ; 
cf. Cross-lire 2 ; orosa-frog, the arrangement 
where one line of rails crosses another, each of the 
rails being notched to admit the flanges of wheels 
on the crossing rail; f cross-grinded nr., cross- 
vaulted, having two arches or vaults intersecting 
each other ; cross-guard, a sword-guard consisting 
of a short transverse bar; + cross-hack v., to 
hack or cut with crossing lines; hence f cross-hack- 
ing; crosB-hap, adverse fortune or occurrence; 
cross-house, a house at or by a cross ; a house 
standing crosswise to others ; also fig. ; cross- 
index V,, to index under another heading as a 
cross-reference ; *!• cross-letter, a letter crossing 
the main routes, and carried hy the cross-post; 
cross-lift S', (see quot); f cross-like a., like or 
resembling a cross ; cross-lock a,, applied lo an 
invention by which a carriage, etc. is enabled to 
Hock ' or turn on the main-pin in a particular way ; 
cross-lode (see 4) ; cross-loop, a, loop-hole in a 
fort in the form of a cross so as to give free range 
horizontally and vertically to an archer, etc.; cross- 
mint, the species Mentha crispa ; cross-mouth a., 
having a transverse mouth; f oross - naming, 
metonymy ; oross-oylet = cross-loop ; f cross- 
penny, a (silver) penny bearing a cross (cf. Cross 
sb. 19) ; a kreutzer; + cross-providenoe, an ad- 
verse dispensation or dealing of providence ; cross- 
quarters {Arch.), an ornament of tracery in the 
form of a cniciform flower ; cross-sea (see Cbosa 
a. i ) ; cross-section, the cutting of anything 
across ; a section made by a plane cutting anything 
transversely; cross-shoot, -shooting, -shot, a 
shooting or shot at anything moving across the 
field of sight ; eross-sloeper a., (a railway track) 
in which the sleepers are transverse to the rails ; 
cross-spider, the common British garden spider 
Epeira diadema, so called from the cross-like mark 
on its anterior surface; cross-talk {TelephotieX 
see quot. ; cross-tig, a variety of the game ‘tig’ 
in which another player running across between 
pursuer and pursued is pursued in his turn; oross- 
tining {dial,), cross-harrowing : see Cross y b ; 
cross-vGlve, a valve placed where a pipe has two 


cross-branches; cross-vine, a climber of the 
southern U. S., in which a section of the stem 
shows a cross-like appearance ; cross - voting, 
voting not according lo party lines, in which some 
of the votes of each party are given on the other 
side ; cross-ward, a cross-shaped ward of a lock ; 
cross-webbing, webbing drawn over the saddle- 
tree lo strengthen the seat of a saddle ; cross- 
winding, a twisting of the surface of masoniy, or 
the like ; cross-wire, a wire that crosses ; spec. 
= cross-hair cross-wood, a West Indian shrub 
Jacquinia ruscifolia ; t cross - work, transverse 
work ; adverse action ; + work with crosses ; 
'I* cross-wounded ppl. a., pierced through with a 
woimd ; cross-yard, a pole or spar fastened cross- 
wise. 

1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Etig. I. 393 Ho bad begun a 
♦cross action . .against the clergyman. 1841 Gun. 'Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) VL 52 And becau.se there would be no use in 
two thousand men agreeing to die upon half the food that 
can keep soul and body together, they either to.ss up for it 
or play a ''cross-and-joslle match. x6xx Beaum & Fl. 
Ring ij No K. n. i, I was run twice through the body, and 
shot i' th’ head with a *cro.ss arrow. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech„ '^Cross-axle, i. a shaft,windlass, or roller worked by 
opposite levers ; as the copper-plate printine-pre.ss, etc. ; 
2. {Railroad Engineennf) a driving-axle wifli cranks .set 
at an angle of 90° with each other. 1873 Gwilt A rchit. 
Gloss. S.V., Handrailing . . is said to be "cross-banded when 
a veneer is laid upon its upper side, with the grain of tiie 
wood crossing that of the rail, and the e.xteusion of the 
veneer in the direction of its fibres is less than the breadth 
of the rail, c 1430 Lydg. Mer. Missse 69 Whan he ryngytlie 
the "cioshelle. 1797 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. II. 416 It 
is recommended . . that all [the seamen] should have canvas 
♦cross-belts. 1838 W. Ellis Visits MadagavarfivL 572 
The men wore the white cloth . . round their loin.s, witli 
cross-belts, and cartouche boxes over their naked shoulders. 
XS90 Nashb PasquHs Afiol. i. D iij, Tlieyr *crosse-blowe 
of Feltewe labourers will not saue theyr ribbes, if they be 
no better Fencers. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 449 A counlcr- 
bulTe, or crosse-blow, to the plots . . of carnall and worldly- 
wise men. 1890 G. Saintsqury Ess. 17 [He] catalogues 
books as folio, quarto, octavo, and so forth, and tlicii ♦cros.s- 
catalogues them as law, physic, divinity and the rest. X89X 
Athemsum 18 July 94/2 Librarians should therefore cross- 
catalogue . . the work under these heading!:. xSox Scot, 
f^eader X2 Dec. 4 Heavy weather was experienced by the 
♦cross-channel steamers. 189a Daily Netvs B Oct. 7/4 Bel- 
fast . . White linens for home and cross-Channel iiiarkeis. 1823 
Crabsb Technological Diet,, *Cross-chocks [lilar,).. pieces oi 
timberfayed across the dead-wood in midships, to make good 
the deficiency of the lower heels of the futtock. 1847 yntl. 
R, Agrie, Soe. VIII. i. 34 The miserable system of ♦cross- 
cropping, or taking two or more white straw crops in suc- 
cession. 1701 S. J BAKE Body A rith. 14a *Cross Daggers of 
Scotland, New Value its. 8d. i86a Smiles Engineers I. 
283 The workmen erected anotlier pier^ u.sing much timber 
in ♦cross-dogs, bars, and braces. x8xa J. H. Vaux Flask 
Diet., To *cross-fam a person, is to pick his packet by 
crossing your arms in a particular position. X874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., *Cross-file, a file used in dre.ssing out the arms 
or crosses of fine wheels. It has two convex faces of dif- 
ferent curvatures. X867 B. (Osborne in Mom, Star p Apr., 
'There is a thing called *cro.ss-fishing, where one line is used 
with different coloured baits, and where both sides of the 
stream are swept. *713 Leoni Palladio's Atvkit. (1742) I. 
62 The Portico with a "cro.ss-grinded Arch. 1874 Boutell 
Arnts^Amt. ix. 173 The simplest variety of hilt. .has. .the 
pommel . . the barrel . . and the ♦cross-guard. x6o8 Plat 
Garden of Eden (1653) 158 ♦Crosschack your cherry trees. , 
in the new moon next after Christmas. Ibid, X59 All the 
♦cross-hackings here mentioned. x88i Dufhi eld Don Qitix. 

I . *42 You need not fear any ' cross-hap. a 1823 Boy.s Wks. 
(1629) 163 Many are so blinded with the sunshine of prosperity 
that they see. .no such schoole as the ♦Cros&e-house. X875 
W. M'Ilwraith Guide Wigtovinshire 58 At either end of 
the wide part of this street there is a cross-house. xBpa 
Law Tunes XCII. xpf/x ‘Mayor’s Court' should be ♦cross- 
indexed as ‘ Lord Mayor’s Court 1787 Hist, Eier. in Ann. 
Reg, *34 The *cross letter postage, wiiich had been for many 
years let out to Mr, Allen. 1839 F. A. Griffiths - ri /■/»?. 
jt/an. (ed. 9) ixo To *cross jift agun, or carriage is to move 
it in a direction nearly at right angles to its axis. *649 tr. 
Behmen’s Epist. (x88m v. § 29 It maketh a *cros!»-like birth. 
x68s H, More Paralip. Prophet. 290 Otherwise the Peri- 
meter of the House had been Cruciform or Cross-like. 
1845 Jntl. R. Agric, Soc. IV. ii. 492 Spring-waggon on the 
eqmrotal •cross-lock principle. 1307 Geraroe Herbal 11. 
eexv. § 2. 532 Mentha cruciaia, *Crosse Mint, or curled 
Mint. *389 Pu’^ENHAM Eng, Poesie in. (Arb.) 189 Single 
words haue their sence and vnderstanding altered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, by transport, abuse, *crosse- 
namipg. , change of name. 1837 Turner Dom, A rchit. III. 

II. vii. 341 In each side of the central buttress Js a slit, and 
above it a *cross-oylet. 1847 Seer. Soc. Mid, Ages 343 He 
then threw a ♦cross-penny, .to the court, and went his way. 
*7*0 Welton Suffer. Son of God II. xiv. 377 Looking upon 
Afflictions and *Cross-Providence with Esteem, X884B0WER 
& Scott De Barfs Phaner. 323 The characteristic habit 
of^most^Monocotyledonous bundles, which is especially 
evident in *crass-section. 1884 tr. Lotzds Logic 06^ It is 
only necessa^ that the mass be the same at any cross-section 
of this material line. 1768 T. BKaRArt of Shooting 35 If you 
take aim a foot before a *cross shoot at forty yards. Ibid, 34 
A hint concerning cross-shooting. 2789 Ess. Shooting ^'igx'i 
215 To avoid missing a ♦cross shot, whether it be flying or 
running. 1892 Pall Mall G. 14 May 4/3 We have what we 
call upon certain sections the *cros.s-sleeper road. *883 J; G- 
Wood in Gd Words Dec. 78X/1 A Diadem or "Cross Spider 
comesninningoverherweb. X891 Timestnjaa,, Tosuppr«s 
the sputtering noises, or ‘*cross-talk’, induced in the line 
by currents passing through some neighbouring telegraph 
or telephone line. 2876 Grant Burgh Seh. ScoiL 11. v. 180 

♦Cross-tig and ‘ Scotch and English Jackson ' . . are played 
at Arbroath high school. 1884 Manch, Exmn, g Apr. 5/2 
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The ‘‘cross voting ^as so exceptionally slight that only one 
Liberal voted with the Conservatives. 1703 Moxon MecJu 
Bxerc. zg You may easily file your *Cross, or Hook-wards, 
wider or deepei-. i8i6 J. Smith Paitorama. Sc. ^ Art I. 37 
Those twistings of the surface which are technically termed 
*cross-windinEs. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 341 A 
thin board, planed true, to point out cross-windings and 
other inequalities of surface. i88a J. Smith Ecotwjtic 
Plcutis 143 _It derives its name of *Crosswood from.. its 
branches being produced in whorls of four, thus forming a 
cross. X434 A’. E. IVills {li&z) loi A good bordcloth with 
*cro3se werk. 1627 P. E. I/ist. Edw. II (1680) la There 
might be some cross-work might blast his project. 158a 
T. Watson Cmturie of Lone Ixi, My Hart "croswounded 
with desire. 1634 Sm T. Herbert Trwu. 193 They erect 
a Tree, with a *crosse-yard fastned to it. 

Crossable (kr^-sab’l), a. [f. Cboss V. + -ABIE.] 
That can be crossed. 

*865 Carlyle Fredk, Gt, 'VII. xviii. viii. 233 Flank or raft 
bridge there, .will be crossable tomorrow. x88g Pall Mall 
G, 22 Apr. 7/2 To make it crossable for passengers on foot. 

Cross-aetion : see Cross- B. 

Crossado, non-naluralized form of Ceosade. 
t Cross-aisle, Obs., transept : see Aisie 3 . 
t Crossauudre. Obs. (Seeqnot.) 

1519 Horman V Hlg, 240 With great pylys of alder rammed 
downe, and with a frame of tymbre called a crossaundre 

OroBS-axle : see Cnoss- B. 

Cross-banded : see Cboss- B. 

Cross-bar (kr^-sbai), sb. [Cboss- 4.] 

1. A transverse bar ; a bar placed or fixed across 
another bar or part of a stnicture. 

1362 ChnrcJm. Acc,Eltluim\'aBts\)\s(AasuAtBelho/Keni 
(1887) 271 A crosbar for the bell. x6xx [see Cross- Barreu]. 
182^ Craube Teclut, Diet. Cross-bars (Mar.), round pieces 
of iron, bent at each end, and used as lever.s to turn the 
shanks of the anchor. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfil. II. xxvi. 
267 We had already cut up and burned the runners and 
cross-bars of two .sledges. 

'I* b. = Cross-bar shot : see 5. Obs. 

*SS7 W. Towhson in Hakluyt (1589) 120 We sent 
them some of our .stufTe, crosse harres and chain shot and 
arrowes. 17x2 E. Choke Voy. S. Sea 351 'We fir’d above 
300 great Shot, about 50 Cro&s Bara 

2 . A transverse lino or stripe : cf. Bab sb."^ 5. 

1599 S ANDYS Ewvpte S^ec. (1632) 238 In their crossings. . 

the Grceke . . begins hi.s crosse-barre on the right side, and 
the Latin on the Icfl;. 2694 Ray in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 
200 A tail, .marked with cros-se-bars. 

i" 3. The * bar sinister the heraldic mark of ille- 
gitimacy. Obs. 

ifiSS Fuller Ch- Hist, i. v. § 13 To shew that no Crosse- 
barre of Bastardy, . can bolt Grace out of that Heart, wherein 
God will have it to enter. 1732 Gentleman lustr, (ed. 10) 
II (D, ) Few are in love with Cross-bars, and to he brother to 
a by-blow is to be a bastard once removed. 

1 4. fig. An impediment, hindrance, obstruction ; 
an untoward circumstance, misfortune. Obs. 

1583 STANYHURST/icTtffxu. (Arb.)_46 Hence grew my cros- 
bars. 1616 R. C. Timed Whistle m. xtp. But now this boy, 
which stands as a crosse-barre Twixthimand home, doth all 
his fortunes marre. 

5. Comb,, as cross-bar 'windorvo ; cross-bar shoe, 
>= bar-shoe (see Bab sbD- 30) ; cross-bar shot, 
orig. a ball with a bar projecting on each side of 
it J later, a projectile which expanded on leaving the 
gim into the form of a cross, with one quarter of the 
ball at each radial point ; cf. Bab-shot. 

1675 Loud. Gas, No. 1030/4 A light gray Mare . . lame in 
the ncer Foot before, and a '‘Cioss-bar shoe under the same 
Foot. IS9X Raleigh Last Fidd Rev. (Arb.) 19 Discharged 
with *crossehar shot. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
xiv, 67 Ci'osbar-shot is also a round shot, but it hath a long 
spike of Iron cast with it as if it did goe thorow the middest 
of it. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1832) I. 453 Something 
like the chain or cross bar shot used in sea engagements, 
only instead of a bar between, the whole consisted of seven 
balls. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bh., Cross-bar-shot, .when 
folded it presented a. .complete shot. 

Cross-bar (kr^-sbaa, kr^^isba-j), v. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To furtiish with cross-bars; to put or 
set bars across. 

x6i6 SuRRL. & Markh. Flarwff 318 These hiucs 

you must crosse-barre within with clouen stickes. Ibid. 703, 
b. To mark with cross-bars; to draw bars or 
stripes across. 

x8os W. Taylor in Robberds Menu II. 97 And suppose 
you have received it and cross-barred it [a manuscript] where 
nece.ssary. 1861 Thornbory Turner (1862) I. 336 Some 
glancing sunshine cross-barring a sail. 

1 2. Jig. To obstruct, bar the way of. Obs. 

1680 lion, Hodge 4 " Ralph 22 There |s an unlucky Gentle- 
man, that Cross-bars them in their designs. 

Cro’ss-barred, ppL a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. + 
-ED.] Furnished with cross-bars, having bars 
placed across ; marked with cross-bars or stripes. 

i6it CoTQR., the crosse-barre of a window ; also, 

a window so crosse-barred, 1624 Hevwood Gnnaik. v, 225 
Aliorse-litter seeled and crosse-bard with gads of steele and 
plates of yron. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 190 Substantial dores, 
Cross-barrd and bolted fast. 1677 Load. Gass. No. 1245/4 
The other [Gownj purple and white single Crossbarrd 
Lutestring. 1712 Addison Spect. Na 31X f i Her Chamber 
■Windows are cross-barred, 1891 Daily News 7 Sept. 3/3 
[The gown] was crossharred down the back and front 
with broad bands of black velvet. 

Cro'ss-beaJk- ‘sCboss-biii. 

x688 R, Holme Armonry u. rWx The Crosbeak is a 
thick and short Billed Bird. 1789 G. White ir. vii. 

(1853) 176 Considerable flocks of crossbeaks. 
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Cross-beam (kr^sbiin). [Cboss- 4.] A beam 
placed across some part of a structure or mechan- 
ism ; a transverse beam. 

*S?4 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. ii. 96 They want 
neither the bellowes, nor the crosse-beame, nor the cordes. . 
nor the organ pipes, z6ii Cotgr,, Traversin, A crosse- 
beame, or peece of timber, in a ship, etc. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Cross-piece or Cross-beam, a Beam laid a-cross 
another ; In a Ship, it is a great piece of Timber that goe.s 
a-cross two other pieces call'd Bitts, and to which the Cable 
is fasten'd when the Ship rides at Anchor. 1825 Wood 
Railroads 146 The piston rods . . are attached to the cross, 
beams [in Stephenson's Killingworth locomotive]. 1844 
Dickens Mart, Chuz. xxxi, The old oiA roof supported by 
cross-beams. 

Cross-bearer (kr^'sbearrsj). [Cboss- i.] 

I. One who bears, wears, or carries a cross. 

1. An attendant who canies a cross in a proces- 
sion or religious ceremony ; he who bears an arch- 
bishop’s cross before him. 

1568 (Jrafton Chron. II. 58 Thomas Becket. .through the 
instigation of certain about him, but chiefely of his crosse- 
bearer. 1644 Evelyn Diary 23 Nov., The Crosse-hearer ou 
horseback, with two Priests at each hand on foote. 1726 
A'iUFVEParergoM 94Hehas. .the Bishop of Rochester(Time 
was) for his Cross-bearer. 1840 Hood tip the Rhine 186 
Besides & cross-bearer and fiag-bearer, there were., a score 
of regular attendants all carrying lighted tapers. 

2. One who wears a cross in sign of a vow ; spec. 
applied to certain officers of the Inquisition pledged 
to prosecute heretics. 

_ X731 Chandler tr. LimboreJIt Hist. Ingttis. 1. 191 There 
is another sort of them, called Cross-Bearers, instituted by 
Dominick, to whom he gave such Constitutions, .as obliges 
them vigorously to prosecute Hereticks. 

3. fg One who ‘takes up his cross’ and follows 
Christ. 

1540 Coverdale Frtsttf. Less. L Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 294 
Make us true cross-bearers and followers of thee. 

II. cro-ss-bea‘rer. [from Cboss a., Cboss- 4.] 

4. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Cross-bearer, the transverse 
bars supporting the grate-bars of a furnace. 

Cro'ss-bea'riiigs. Naut. [Cboss a. or atfrt.] 
The bearings of two or more points taken from 
a point of reference so as to give their angular 
distance from each other, or, when their positions 
are known, to plot the position of a ship on a 
chart. 

i8op Vise. Valentia Voy. India, etc. (iBii) II. viii. 342 
Its distance was ascertained to be seventy miles, by a set of 
cross bearings taken from the island. 1857 R. TowssAmer. 
in Japan xiu. 310 On taking the cross-hearings, it was found 
. .that the ships had not shifted their places a mile. 
Cross-bedding, -belt : see Cboss- B. 
Cvo'SS-be'XLcli. '[Cuoss a.. Cross- 4 .] A 
bench placed at right angles to other benches. 
spec. In the House of Lords, at Westminster, cer- 
tain benches so placed, on which independent or 
neutral members sometimes .sit. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr, Preut. Agric. (ed. 4) I. p. xvii. He 
seated himself imon the cross benches, an unusual position 
to take in the House of Lords, 1849 Ht. Martineau Hist, 
Eng, I. IS The cross-benches of neutrality in the House of 
Commons. 1884 Pail Mall G. 15 Feb. 3/1 Lord Granville’s 
answer to Lord Wemyss’s demand for more cross-benches is 
one of the neatest things on record. 

b. attrib., esp. in the phrase cro'ss-hench mind. 
1884 Ld. Granville Sp, in Ho. Lords (Pall Mall G. 15 
Feb. 3/1), Individually. . I have no great sympathy with the 
cross'benchmind. .‘While. .Iprefera good Liberal I amafraid 
I also prefer even a good Tory to those who are neither fish, 
fowl, flesh, nor good herring. 1884 Dk. Argyll Sp, in Ho. 
Lords 7 July, It would be well for this House if a great 
majority of its members had the cross-bench mind. 

Hence Cro.'ss-toe'noher, one who occupies a cross- 
bench, or asserts his independency of party; Cxoibs- 
'be’ncli.edneBS. 

x88S Coniemp, Rev. Mar. 456 Though posing as a cross- 
bencher, the author writes in a strong Tory spirit of 
Nationalism. 1885 Sat. Rev, 24 Jan. loi/s Ooss-benched- 
ness has not exactly been jusUfied of all her children. 

CrO’SS-bi’as, sh. [Cboss a.] A bias or in- 
clination running athwait or counter to another. 

1678 Marvell Growth Popery Wks. iSyg IV, 357 So 
various were the several interests, and crossbiasses. 

So Cross-W-as to give a cross-bias to. Cross- 
bi'aaed ppl. a., subject to cross-biases. + Cross- 
bl'aaness, tendency to go athwart or contrary, 
waywardness. 

2633 G. Herbert Aftiction ix. Temple pg Thus doth thy 
power crosse-bias me. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. xii. Ixi. 227 
Cross-biasnesse to Grace our mine spinn’d. 1844 Marg. 
Fuller Worn, xgth C. (1862) 386, 1 leave Italy, .hoping, .to 
return, but fearing that may not be permitted in my ‘ cross- 
biased ' life. 

Crossbill (kr^’sbil). [Cboss a. i b.] A bird of 
the genus Loxia (family Fringillided)fha.'rasg the 
mandibles of the bill curved so as to cross each 
other when the bill is closed ; found in the north 
of Europe and America, and in Japan. The Com- 
mon Crossbill is Z. enrvirostra, 
a 167a Willughby Ornith. 248. 27x3 Derham Phys. 

Theoi (1723) 193 The Loxia, or Cross-Bill, whose Bill is 
thick and strong, with the Tips crossing one another. 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1768) H. 279 The Grosbeak and Crossbill 
come here but seldom. 2829 K Jesse Jml. Nat. 182 That 
rare bird the Crossbill.. occasionally visits the orchards. 


Hence Cro'ss-billed a., having the mandibles 
crossed, like the birds of the genus Loxia. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (headi/ig). Cross-billed Grosbeak. 

Cross-bill, cross bill. Lazo. [Cboss a. 6, 
Cboss- 9,] A bill filed in Chancery by a defendant 
against the plaintiff or other co-defendants in the 
same suit. b. A bill of exchange given in con- 
sideration of another bill (Wharton). 

1637 in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 315 That their honours 
will be pleased to acceptpf a cross bill against the prelates, 
*678 Butler Hud. in. lii. 655 Who, putting in a new cross- 
bill, May traverse th' action. 1768 Blackstone Comm, HI, 
44a_If he [the defendant] has any relief to pray against the 
plaintiff, he must do it by an original bill of his own, which 
IS called a cross hill. 1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 466 
A counter-claim is like a cross-bill under the former practice 
in equity, which fell with the original bill. 

Cross-birth : see Cboss- B. 
t CrO'SSbi:te, V. Obs. Also 6-y crosbite. 

[(^ROSS- 6.] 

1. trans. To bite the biter ; to cheat in return ; to 
cheat by outwitting; to ‘take in ’, gull, deceive. 

1532 Display (Percy Soc.) 30 If ye lack contraries, to 
crosbite him withall, I shall lend you a pair of the same size 
that his cheats be. isgx Greene Disc, Coosnage To Reader, 
When a hroaking knaue cros-biteth a Gentleman with a had 
commoditie. 167a Wycherley Love in Wood v. vi, Fortune 
our foe. . By none but thee our projects are cross-bit. 1717 
Prior Alma 111. 365 As_ Nature slily bad thought fit. For 
some hy-ends to cross-bite wit. 1823 Scott Peveril xxviii, 
If your Grace can.. throw out a hint to crossbite Saville, 
it will be well. 

2 . To attack or censure bilingly or bitterly. 

X57X Golding Calvin on Ps. xii. 5 He crossebyteth the 
courtly clawebackes [sed aulicos calumniatores perstrlngit], 
x^i Rich Farewell ir^ds) 154 She ..would crossbite hym 
with tauntes and spiteful! qiuppes. 1685 F. Spence House 
of Medici 416 The Pope . . unwilling to inceuse him by 
fruitlesly cross-bitiug his election. 1697 (Collier Ess. Mor. 
SubJ, II. (1709) 74 Cross biting a Country Evidence, and 
frighting him out of Truth, and his Senses. 

Hence t Cxo'ssbite sb., a cheat, trick, swindle, 
deception ; f Cro'ssbltex, one who ‘ crossbites ’, 
a swindler ; 4' Cro'ssbitingr vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x^x Greene Disc. Coosnage To Rdr., When the nip, 
which the common people call a cutpuise, hath a cros-bite 
by some bribing officer. 1692 Wagstaffb Vind. Carol, xxvi. 
120 Unless he could give them the Cross-bite. 1711 Puckle 
Club (i8») 98 Besides the danger of a cross-bite. x^pa 
Greene Groat’s IV, Wit D iv b. The legerdemaines of nips, 
foysts, conicatchers, crosbyters. 1656 Earl Monm. Advi. 
fr, Pamass. 185 Dame Nature, who greatly hates cheaters, 
and crosbiters. 1576 Whetstone Rocke 0/ Regard 50 (N.) 
Croshiting, a kind of cousoning under the couler of fiiend- 
ship. x6i5 Chapman Odyss, xv. 551 The cross-biting Phoe- 
nicians. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester, They effect their 
purpose by cross-biting, or some other dexterity. <1x734 
North Exam, i. ii. § 1. (1740) 55 Affronts, Tergiversations, 
Crossbitings, personal Reflections, and such like. 
C#2ro*SS-'bo2ld. Brick-laying, [Cboss cz.] A 
bond in which a course of ‘ stretchers ’ alternates 
with one of alternate ‘ stretchers ’ and ‘ headers ’ so 
as to break joint with it and also vrith the next row 
of stretchers. 

1876 Encycl, Brit, IV. 461/2 The mediaeval brick buildings 
in north-east of Germany are worked in Flemish bond, or as 
it is there called ‘ cross-bond ’. 

Cro'ss-’bones, sb. pi, [Cboss- 4 c.] A figure 
of two thigh-bones laid across each other in the 
form of the letter X, usually placed under the figure 
of a skull, as an emblem of death. 

1798 Canning, etc. Antl-lacobin, Rovers, A subterranean 
vault, .with coffins, 'scutcheons, death's heads and cross- 
bones. z8a6 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. ii, (1863) 898 She was 
a perpetual memento inori ; a skull and cross-bones would 
hardly have been more efficacious. 1885 Runciman Skippers 
^ Sh. 86 Half a score of us had been under the crossbones 
[i.e. pirate’s flag]. 

Cross-bow (kr^'sbou). [Cboss- 3 b.] 

1. A missive weapon consisting of a bow fixed 
across a wooden stock, having a groove ox barrel 
for the missile and a mechanism for holding and 
releasing the string, used for shooting bolts, stones, 
arrows, etc. ; an Abbalest. 

E43»'5o tr. Higden I. 297 Crosse bawes or staffe slynges. 
1548 'SlKU.Chron. 90 Then the arrowes flewe out of the long 
howes. .the quarrelles out of the crosse bowes. i^x J. Bell 
Hadden's Answ, Osor. 147 Stones, .violently whirled out of 
a Ch'ossebow. 1678 tr. Gaya's Arms War 40 The Ancients 
had two kinds of Cross-bows, the one which shoot Darts or 
Quarrels, and the other which threw Stones: these were 
called Balistae, and the other Catapultae. 17^ Coleridge 
Anc. Mar, 1. xx. With my cross-bow I shot the Albatross. 

Buckle Misc, Wks, (1872) I. 343 The cross bow is 
said to have been used in the battle 01 Hastings. 

2 . transf, ipl.) Men aimed with cross-bows; 
crossbowmen, as a force. 

c 1512 zst Eng, Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 34/2, x. M, 
knyghtes on horsbacke .vi. M. Crosse howes. a 1533 Ls. 
Berners Huoh cxxix. 473 Theyr botys well garnysshyd 
with men, archars and crosbowes. 1599 Hakluyt Voy, I. 
20, $0 men of warre. .together with 20 crosbowes. 

3 . attrib, and Cemb,, as cross-bozo case, -maker, 
match, rack, shot. 

2530 Palsgr. 211/1 Crosbowe case, cariuas, Crosbowe 
malror, arcialestrier. 1570 Deb Mailt. P-ref. 35 The force 
of the Crossebow Racke is . .here, demonstrated. i6u J. 
Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 150 Having one arme little 
better than lost by a Croshow-shot. 1676 Land. Gaz. No. 
iizi /6 Samuel Smith Crosbow-Maker near Temple-bar, 
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London. *843 S. Austin Rauke’s Hist. Ref. II. 189 A 
great cross.bow match at Heidelberg. 
fCroSSboweV (kr^’sbousj). Obs. [f. prec. + 
-EB.] =>next. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapoits 45 b, Crosse-bowersand 
Archers on horsebacTce. ti i6xS Raleigh Invent. Shipping 
sa The French had 12000 Crosboivers Genowaies by Sea. 
Crossbowmaiix (ki^'shuomsen). An archer Tvith 
a crossbow ; a soldier armed with a crossbow. 

CX500 Melusine 132 A thousand men of armes, & C cros> 
bowe men. 163a J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Erouiena. ii_ He 
armed her with twise as many crossebow-men as souldiers. 
*777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) 11 . v. 9 Thirty-two 
were cross-bow-men. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 372 
The artillery, the arquebusiers, and crossbowmen, were to 
support one another. 

Cro‘ss-ll)red,i>//. a- [Cf. next and Caoss- 8.] 
Bred from parents of different species or varieties ; 
hj'brid, mongrel. (Also ahsol. as sb^ 

1856 Fanner's Mag, Jan. 70 In regard to cross-bred 
animals. 1887 Daily Netos i t>ec. a/t Whether the Here- 
ford is to beat the Devon, or the cross-bred the Highlander. 
I&^a /&V. I Feb. 2/7 Wools, both Botany and cross-breds. 
Cro'SS-'bxee'd,?'. [Cross cu^o.] To breedacross 
the lines which separate varieties or races ; to breed 
(animals or plants) from individuals of different 
species or races. Hence Cro'ss-bree:ding zib/. sb. 

167s Wycherley Country Wife ii. i, They aie come to 
think cross breeding for themselves best, as well as for their 
dogs and horses. 

Cross-breed (kr^-sbrjd), sb. [Cf. prec. and 
Cross a.] A breed of animals (or plants) produced 
by crossing; amongrel or hybrid breed; traiuf.sxi 
animal of such a breed. Also fig. 

X774 Wilkes Corr. (iSosl IV. 183 The family of monalenr 
Louvet, .emigrated to England ; and made a cross-breed 
with those who [etc.]. _ 1^4 Disraeli Coniugshy ni. v. It 
seems to me a barren thing, this Conservatism, an unhappy 
cross-breed ; the mule of politics that engenders nothing. 
189a Sfectaior 13 Dec., Both priKs for the cross-breeds 
were won by crosses of shorthorn with the Scotch breeds. 

CrO'SS-bu'U. [Cross- 3 c.] A bnn indented 
with a cross, commonly eaten on Good Friday. 

1733 Poor Robin's Abnariack in Brand Pob. Antiq. (1873) 
I. 154 Good Friday comes this month, the old woman 
runs With one or two a penny hot cross buns, ^xygt 
Boswell yokusoit q Apr. an. 1773 Being Good Friday, 
1 breakfasted with him on tea and cross-buns. x8s9 Sala 
I'm. round Clock (i86i)_ 80 What becomes of all the cold 
ciossbuus after Good Friday? 

Cro'sa-bu'ttock, sb. [app, f. Cross inf. + 
Buttock; in. form an adj. used absolutely.] A 
peculiar throw over the hip made use of in wrestling 
and formerly in pugilism: see quot. 1808. 

[1690 D’TJrfev Collin’s Walk ii. 74 (Faimer) When th* 
hardy Major.. To make quick end of fight prepares, By 
Strenmh ore buttock cross to bawl him. And with a ti ip 
i' th' Inturn maul him.] X7X4 [see Buttock sb. 6]. X749 
Fielding Tom Joties xm. v, All thevaiious stops, blows, 
cross-buttocks, &c. inddent to combatants. x8o8 Sporting 
Mag. XXX. 247 A cross-buttock in pu^lism is, when the 
party, advancing his right leg and thigh, closes with his 
antagonist, and catching him with his right arm, or giving 
a round blow, throws him over his right hip, upon his 
head. x886 Times 24 Apr. 5/3 Clark won easily,, .throwing 
his man with a cross-buttock. 

Hence Cxo'ss-bu'ttoclE v. irons., to throw with 
a cioss-buttock (also Jig^ ; Cro'ss-'b'a'ttockeT, 
one who cross-buttocks ; a cross-buttock. 

1826 Disraeli Via. _ Grey vi. i. An unexpected cross, 
buttocker floored the incautious and unscientific Grafen* 
berg. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 107 Hardly that hum- 
bug Could thus cross-buttock thee. X889 W. Armstrong 
Wrestling (Badm. Libr.) 199 Should the stroke fail there is 
no help for the unfortunate cross-buttocker. Ibid. A much 
tighter hold is required for the purpose of cross-buttocking 
your man. 

t Cro*ss-ca*per. Obs. [Cross- 9.] ?Some 
kind of caper or movement in dancing ; cf. Cross- 
ODT, Ceoss-potnt. Said usually of a tailor, and 
often fig. in application. 

x6aa Massincdr Virg. Mart. iv. i. Had a tailor seen her 
At this advantage, he, with his cross capers. Had ruffled her 
by this. 1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. //(1680) 31 His ends go 
not their ways, but with Cross-capers. 1634 Ford P. War- 
beck ii. iii, Sketon [a tailor]. For fashioning of shapes and 
cutting a cross-caper, turn me off to my trade again, 1783 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) i. s. v. Caper, A cross caper, 
Subsuliatio, 

Hence t Cxoss-ca'perer. 

1607 Dekker Rjits. Conjur. (1842] 36 All the crosse- 
caperers heeing plac’d in strong rankes and an excellent 
oration cut out.. perswading them to sweat out their braines 
in deuising new cuts, new French collers [etc.]. 

Cross-catalogue, -chaimel, -chock : see 
Cross- B. 

t Cro'ss-cloth. Ohs. [Cross- 3, 4,] 

1 . Eccl. A cloth or hanging before the rood. 

* 54 * CiMreheu. Ace. St._ Giles, Reading 61 Foremendyng 

of the Crosse clothe iiii<f. 1350 in Glasscock Rec, St. 
MichaeVs, Bp, Stort/ord (1888) 134 Item i cros clothe of 
sylke and another of Pewke. in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Fwmiture {i86ffl 32 Item one crose clothe— made awaie. 

2 . A linen cloth worn across the forehead. 

*580 North PlHiareh.l.^6qS)^x The Nurses also of Sparta 
use..tqbringuptheirChildren, without swadling.. or having 
Cross-clothes. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 
P b, lie make him pull his powting crosscloath ouer his 
beetle bribes- *6x7 Moryson Itin. in. iv. i. 168 Many 
weare such crosse-clothes or forehead clothes gs pur womeq 
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use when they are sicke. X699 F. Bugg Quakerism Exp. ao 
Two Neckcloths, and four doable Cross-cloths for a Woman. 
tCrO'SS-Clout. =prec. 2. 

17. . Chrispine Chrispianus (N.), Head hands, swaddle 
bands, a OSS clouts, bibs. 

CrO'SS-CO'Xuer. [Cross a.] The corner of 
a quadrilateral diagonally opposite to another. Ai 
cross-comers with \fig. directly opposite or contrary 
to. Hence (itoiue-wd.) Oxoss-co-xuexiiess. 

1809-12 Mar. Edgeworth Absentee ix, Set tbe sea-cale at 
this comer, and put down the grass cross-comers. 1892 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in Hew Review Feb. 223 Private idiosyn- 
crasies which. .place them at cross-corners with the lest of 
their race. 1884 Jllnstr. Bond. News 10 May 442/2 Ponder- 
ing. .on the cross-cornerness of things in general. 

Cro'ss-coimtryj a. [Cross- 10.] Across 
the country transversely to the great highways; 
across the fields, etc., instead of following the 
roads. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Traveller I I. 316 We had a 
cross-country road back to Aiost. X786 Cowper Gratitude 
20 These carpets. .Oh spare them, ye knights of the boot, 
Escaped from a cross country ride 1 X885 H. O. Forbes 
Nai. Wandr. E. ArcMp. igx The main cross-country road 
to Bencoolen. 

Cxo'SS-cou'pley [Cross- 6 .] irans. To 
couple things that do not naturally go together. 
Hence fCro'ss-cou-plej^., Cxo‘ss-oou‘pling vhl. 
sb., Pnttenham’s term for the rhetorical figure 
synceciosis, ‘whereby heterogeneous things were 
combined or attributed to one person.’ 

1589 Pottenham Eng. Potsie iii. xix. (Arb.) 216 Another 
figure which, .may well be called, .the Cross-couple \jtmrg. 
Syneciosis, or the Crosse copling]. i68x-6 Scott Chr. Life 
II, 363 There will be no more, .such cross-coupling of Pros- 
penty with Vice and Misery with Virtue. 

Cro'ss-course, sb. Mining. [Cross- 4.] 
A vein or lode (usually barren) intersecting the 
regular vein or lode at an angle ; also = Cross-odt 
sb. 2. 

x8o2 Playfair lllustr. Hniton. Tit. 234 Intersected nearly 
at right angles by other mineral veins called Cross Coiuses. 
2882 Rep, Geel. Explor. 13 A short cross-course was put in 
intersecting the lode, 

t Cro'ss-coarse, tz* Obs. [Cross- 10.] Run- 
ning athwart the straight course of things. 

1632 C, Downing State Eccl. Kingd. (1634) 51 All was 
made sure.. by the elective assent of the supreme Nobilitie, 
svithout any cross-course conditions (as falls out) when the 
souldiers or people elect. 

Cro'sa-cro'sslet. Her. [Cf. Crosslet 2.] A 
cross having the extremity of each arm iu the form 
of a small cross. 

X486 Bk, St. A Ibans, Her. B iij b, Cros croslettis and Cros 
floiy. 1:1630 Eisdon Sttrv, Devon § 12B, (1810) 134 Three 
lions between six cross croslets. 1M4 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist, 4 - Pep. xxi. § S (®d- 3) 36* A chevron between three 
crosses-crosslets sa. 

Cro'ss-cut, sb. [Cross- 4 a, b.] 

1 . (Usually crass cut.) A cut or cutting across or 
from side to side ; a direct path between two points, 
transverse or diagonal to tiie main way. 

x8eo Spirit Pub. ymls. IV. 186 If you have occasion to 
travel frequently to one place, take all the cross cuts, 
1837 R. Ellison Kirksiead 27 Deep cross-cuts lurk the 
treacherous shrubs below. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. 
xiv. 492 He knew the by-wa^ . . and the cross-cuts and 
roads as far as Brunswick. 

2 . Mining. A cutting across the course of a vein, 
or across the general direction of the workings. 

1789 J. Williams Min. Kingdom (1810) I. 31a It is. , 
proper to push forwaid cross cuts from your first trench 
every way. iSgs Grecnwell Coal-trade Terms Northumb. 
4 Dnrh. 20 Crosscut, an excavation driven at an acute 
angle to the direction of the cleavage or cleat. 1872 Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines 326 A cross-cut is being run from the 
main shaft, .95 or 100 feet below the surface, 

3 . A step in dancing. 

1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1830) 62/2 Single shuffle, 
double shuffle, cut and cross-cut. 

4 . Short for Cross-cut file : see next, a. 

183X J[. Holland Mamtf. Meted I. 302 For working iron 
. .the .single lines are closely cut over diagonally and the 
file becomes a cross-cut. 

Cro'ss-cut, a. 

1 . Adapted for cross-cutting. 

1828 Webster, Crosscut-saw, a saw managed by two men, 
one at each end for sawing large logs or trees across. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech., Cross-cut Chisel, a chisel with a 
narrow edge and considerable depth, used in cutting a 
groove in iron. x88o Blackw. Mag, Feb, 173 Large trees 
mostly sawn down by the cross-cut saw. 

2 . [Cross- 8 .] Cut across or transversely ; having 
transverse cuts ; esf. of a file, having two sets of 
teeth crossing each other diagonally. 

1833 J. Holland Meamf. Metal ll. 127 The files used by 
ihe whitesmith upon cold work are mostly of the cross-cut 
description, 1883 E. 'PEmiai.i..'E,mHinsr Cream Leicestersh. 
133 A deep cross-cut fallow. 

Cro-'ss-cii't, V. [Cross-. 6.] tram. To cut 
across or transversely. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. in. x. 39 A. .humour rancorous. .That 
, . Crosscuts &e liver vdth internal! smart, 1633 Culpepper 
R ivenus ii. iii. 67 In a Medium [in Optics] that is Convex 
and thick, the roecies are. .broken, and as it were cross-cut. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 108 'The quarry-men ptoceed 
to cross-cut the large flats, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agrtc, (ed. 4) 1 . 377 The plough. . drawn across the field, and 
or<}ss.cuttin|r the uncut ribs of grass, 
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+ Cro*ss-days, sb. fl. Obs. [Cross- 3 a.] 

1 . The Rogation Day^ or three days preceding 
Ascension Day, 

1501 Plumpton. Corr. 132 From Lyncolns Inn, at London, 
this tuesday in the crose dayes. 1641 Best Famn.Bks. 
(Surtee^g The onely time for putting of fatte weathers is 
aboute Easter and Crosse days. 

2 . Days of persecution when the ‘ cross ’ has to 
be borne. (Probably with allusion to sense i.) 

*354 PuiLPOT Exam. 4- Writ. (Parker Soc.) 246 Wherefore 
contend in these cross-days, which be the love-days of God 
towards us. 

Cro’ss-divi'siou. [Cross- 9.] The division 
of any group according to more than one principle 
of division at the same time, so that the species cut 
across one another and produce confusion ; an in- 
stance of such an intersecting division. 

x8aS Whately Rhet. in Encycl. Meirop. e46/x_ Arguments 
are divided according to several different principle.s . . And 
these cross-divisions nave proved a source of endless per- 
plexity to the Logical and Rhetorical student. 1887 Fowlhr 
Deduct. Logic 60 A division ..of men into Fienchmen, 
Asiatics, the unproductive classes, and batbarians, would 
be a cioss'division. 

t Cro’ss-dollar. [Cross- 3 c.] A Spanish 
dollar, having a cross on the reverse (as was the case 
at the end of the 17th c.). 

1669 Loud. Gas. No. 2444/4 About 40/. in Spanish Money 
and Cross Dollars. *704 Ibid, 4029/1 Cross Dollars, 
Eighteen Peny-weight, Four Shillings and Four Pence 
Three Farthings. 

Crosse (kr^s). [a. F. crosse OF. croce = It. 
croccia, hockey-stick, etc. : see Crose,] The im- 
plementused in the game of lacrosse for catching and 
throwing the ball, consisting of a long shank curved 
round at the end, with a net stretched across from 
the curve to the shank. Also called lacrosse-stick. 
In mod. Diets. 

Crosse, var. of Cross Obs., crosier. 

Crossear, -ier, obs. ff. Crosier. 

Crossed (kr^st), a. Also orost. [f. Cross sb. 
and V. + -ED.] 

1 . Marked with a cross, or with the sign of the 
cross ; bearing or wearing a cross ; having taken 
the cross, t Crossed fnars : = Criitchki) fnars. 

1494, 1330 [see CRUTciinn], 2529 Test. Elor, (Surtees) V, 
076 To be beried.. under a crossed stone. 1625 Purciias 
Pilgyims II. 1226 Many crossed Nobles were asseinl)led at 
Lions, to goe to the Holy Land. X774 Golilsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 341 The animal is called the cro.st fox. 1793 
tr, MercieFs Fragments II. 426 Her crossed and mitred 
son. 1831 Dickens Childs Hist. Eng. xv. 224 Wliite- 
crossed . . they rushed into the fight. 

2 . Placed or lying across each other ; marked 
with lines drawn across 5 (of a letter) written with 
lines crossing at right angles. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 233 A line . . to which 
they attach several large crossed iiooks. 1865 Tkollopd 
Belton Est, i. 8 She did not . . correspond with other girls 
by means of crossed letters. 2877 Punch LXXII. 280/1 
'Crossed cheques' are only payable through bankers. 

3 . fig. Thwaited, opposed, etc. 

x62x Lady M. Wroth Urania 203 All fortunes pass'd in 
my cross'd lone, 2692 tr. Emilianne’s Frauds Rom, Monks 
227 How great a change crost De.sire5 are able to produce 
in the Body of man. 2798 Landor Gebir Wks. 1846 II. 
488 Lest.. crost ambition lose bis lofty aim. 

't'b. Having a ‘ cross * to bear; afflicted, Obs, 
a 2732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (iSos) gg^ The afflicted 
crossed party, .is a gainer thereby, If his spirit is brought 
down to it. 

4 . Crossed {oitf) : a. obliterated or cancelled by 
crossing lines ; b. Watchmaking: see quot. 1874. 

2B74 Knight Did. Mech., Crossed out, wlien the web of 
a wheel is sawed and filed away so as to leave a cross of 
four spokes or arms, it is .said to be crossed out, 2884 F. 
J, Britten Watch ^ Clockm, fig [A] crossed out wheel. 
tCro'sser^. Obs. rare— [f. Cross jA : cf. 
Cruoible, CuusiE.] A small lamp. 

1483 Catk. Angl, 84 A Grosser, crucibntum, lucubnnn. 

Grosser ^ (kr/-sai). [f. Cross ». -h-EB b] One 
who crosses, in various senses ; one who makes the 
sign of the cross ; one who thwarts, opposes, or 
contravenes ; one who passes over, etc. 

2365 Calfhill Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 82 , 1 know the 
most crossers are not the best Christians. 2598 Chapman 
Iliad i. 229 Any Grosser of thy lust. 26^ Whitlock 
Zootomia 104 An obstinate Grosser of men wiser than hini- 
selfe. 2876 Birch Rede Lect. Egypt 23 The crossers of the 
desert. 

'hCro'SSet^. Obs. [ad. F. croisette, dim. of 
croix cross,] A small cross ; = Crosslet. 

xfixo Guillim Heraldry w, vii. (ififi^ 84 He beareth Gule.s, 
a Fesse between three Cressets. 2636 H eylih Suro, P'rance 
137 They, .beat down all those little cressets. 

'{' Gro’sset Obs. [ad. seenext.] 

A slip or cutting of a plant, cut under a joint with 
a small projecting knob left to form an eye. 

2626 SuRFL. & Markh. Comitry Farme 396 To make 
good choice therefore of crossets to plant new vines of. 
Ibid. 597 The cressets do put forth rootes of themselues. 

II Crossette (kr^ise’t). Arch. [F. crossette, in 
i6th c. croceite, dim. of croce, crosse emteh, crook, 
staff, etc, : see Crose.] A projection or ear in the 
architrave or casing around a door- or window- 
opening, at the jjmetion of the jamb and head ; 
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also a shoulder or ledged projection in the voiissoir 
of a built-up architrave or flat arch, which rests in 
a coriesponding recess in the adjoining voiissoir 
and strengthens the construction; see quot. 1819. 

1730-6 Bailcv (folio), Crosetie. .the leturns 111 the corners 
of . . door cases or window-frames. 1819 P. Nicholson 
Archit. Diet, I, 303 Croseites, in the decorations of aper- 
tures, the trusses or consoles on the flanhs of the architrave, 
under the conrice. 1833 Archit, PM, Soc, Did, 1876 
Gwilt Archit, Gloss., Crossettes , . the small projecting 
pieces . . in arch stones, which hang upon the adjacent 
stones. 

Croiss-exa'juiue, v, [Ckoss- 6 c.] 

1 . irans. To examine by cross-questioning; to 
examine by questions adapted to check the results 
of previous e.xainination ; to examine minutely or 
reiicatcdly. (In quot. 1664 htnnorotis^ 

1664 Hui'LER Hud. It. iri. 1137 A Monster. .Had cioss-ex- 
amiu’d both our Hose, And plunder'd all we had to lose. 
1667 Decay Chr, Piety If we m-nybul cross-examine and 
interrogate Jlieir actions against tireir words, these will soon 
confe.ss the invalidity of their solemncst confessions, 1848 
Macaulay Hist, Eng, II. 94 The accused party was fut- 
nLshed with no copy of the charge. He was examined and 
crossexamined. 

2 . s;pec. To subject (a witness who has already 
given evidence on behalf of one side in a legal 
action) to an examination by the other side, with 
the purpose of shaking his testimony or eliciting 
from him evidence wliich favours the other side. 

1697 in Cumbrld, ^ JPestm. Arciueal, Soc, Trans. VIII, 
loT This Exceptant did then by his Councell. .Crosse Ex- 
amine the Witnesse.s produced . . on the Ee.spondenls behalfe. 
*7Sa J. LouniiAN Form 0/ Process [eA. ajaov The Prose- 
cutor fiist examines the Witnesses produced against the 
Prisoner, and then the Prisoner may cross-examine them. 
*7SS Johnson, Cross-examine, to try the faith of evidence 
by captious questions of the contrary party. Mod. 'The 
witness was severely cross-examined, out without shaking 
her evidence on any. material point, 

Ilcnce CxoiSB-examlna'tlon, the action of cross- 
examining; Cxo:Bs-exa ‘miner, •examining'- 
i8a7 Bcntiiam Ration, Evid. Wks. 1843 VI. 378 Complete- 
nc.ss of the mass of evidence , . is . . an object at which, by 
cross-examination and a variety of other means, English 

? rocedure never ceases to aim. 1838 Penny Cycl, X. 103/1 
n a court of common law , . the cross-examination of a wit- 
ness follows and is founded upon what the witness has stated 
in his examinatien in chief. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 439 
Very few, .can be trusted to report their own observations, 
until they have undergone a severe cross-examination. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xxxi, 'Why notf' demanded Rose, 

' Because, my pretty cross-examiner' replied the doctor; 

' because . . there are many ugly points about it.’ xStS 
JowcTT Plato (ed. a) I. 266 On whom Socrates Uies hts 
cross-examining powens. 

Cvo'SS'eye. [Cboss* 4c.j a. jil. Squinting 
eyes. t. That sort of squint in which the eyes arc 
turned inwards so that the axes of vision cross each 
other ; internal strabismus. 

x_8a6 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. ti. (1863) 303, I cannot 
abide these ' cross-eyes as the country people call them; 
though I have heard of ladies who . . admired those of Mr. 
Wilkes. 

Hence Oro'ss-eyed a,, squinting. 

Z791 CowFER Iliad II. 360 Cross-eyed he was. x 9 s 6 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mae. XLII. 139 A cross-eyed eifort, 
which criticism should blush to admire. zSga K. Kiflino 
Barrack-room Ball,, Yng. Brit. Soldier x. 
Cro'SS’fe'rtilizef Sot. [Cboss- 6.] trans. 
To fertilize by pollen from another flower or plant. 

1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil, i, The flowers of most kinds of 
plants are constructed so as to be. .cross-fertilised by pollen 
from another flower, 

^g. *889 Jacobs Msof p. xvii, European literature was 
being crosstertilized by new germs from the East, 

Hence Cro'ss-fextill’zable a.; Cxo'SB-fextUl- 
Ba'tion.. 

1883 Gray in Eclectic Mag. XXXV. 735 Blossoms cross- 
ferlilizable by insects. , 1876 Darwin Cross-Feriil, 1 Cross- 
fertiliration is sometimes ensured by the sexes being 
separated. *879 Lubbock: Sci. Led, ii. 35 To secure cross- 
fertilisation . . winged insects are almost necessary, because 
they Ay readily from one plant to another. 

Cross-file : see Cboss> B. 

Cro'sS'fi'Ve. [Cboss- 9 .] Mil, Lines of fire 
from two or more positions crossing each other. 
Also fig. So Cxo'BS-fixing vbl. sb. 

x86o Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. HI. cxxvii. 83 Ex- 
posed to a cross fire of musquetry or matchlocks. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xiv. 217 A continual cross-fire of small 
pleasantries. 1884 J. Hall^I Chr, Home 160 And so the 
firing and the cross-nring proceed where all should be peace. 

Cro'SS-fish. [Cboss- 3 b.] A starfish of the 
genus Uraster ; the common 5 -fingered star-fish. 

1803 Forsyth Beauties Scoil. I. 439 The corse fish prey 
on oysters, and likewise on muscles. x86a Ansted Channel 
Jsl, II. ix. (ed. 2) 237 The cross-fish . . the cribella, the sun- 
stars . , are all represented. 

f pa.pple. Obs. [Cboss- a.; after 

L. crucifixtis.'\ Fixed on a cross, cnicified. 

a 16x8 Sylvester Mysterie of Myst., The Sowte m 
T empted, tormented, mockt, condemn d, Crosse-fixed, dead, 
buried. X849 J. A Carlyle Dantds Inferno xxiii. 280 To 
my eyes came one [Caiaphas] cross-fixed [eroaySsso] in the 
ground with three stakes. 

Cro'ss-flower. [Cboss- 3 a.] A name pro- 
posed by Gerarde for Milkwort {JPolygald). 

*S97 Gerarde Herbal n. clx, § 6. 45a Milke woort..doth 
specially flourish in the Crosse or . . Rogatioa weeks . . la 
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English we may cai it Crosse flower. 1822 IC. Digby 
Braadsi. Hon. (1846)11. 364 Cross-flower, or rogation-flower. 

GrO‘SS-fox, [Ciio&s- 3 c.] A variety of the 
fox, having a dark marking along the back and 
another across the shoulders, forming a cross. 

[1774 Ciost fox : see Crossed i,] _i83o Gardens of Zool. 
Soc. I._ 221 The Cross Fox of America. i86a H. Marryat 
yeariuSmeden 1 . 480 An animal, .called the cross-fox, from 
its bearing a distinct black cross on the shoulders. 

Oroas-frog ; see Cboss- B. 

+ Cro'ssful, a. Obs. [f. Cboss sb. or v, + -vul, 
after bashful, itiaheful^ Given to crossing or 
thwarting. 

c 1680 Doubting Virgin in Roxb, Ball. IV. 344 , 1 wonder 
young-men aie so crossful, since Virgins aie so full of love ? 

Cro'ss-ffa'vuet. [Cboss- 3b.] 'A species 
of hinge formed thus , "with the vertical part 
fastened to the style or jamb of the doorcase, 
and the horizontal part to the door or shutter’ 
(Gwilt). 

1659 WiLisroRD Scales Comm., Archit. 25 Ciosse garnet 
hinges are usually not so strong. 1663 Gerbier Counsei 95 
Hung with cioss-garnets. X703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 18 
When the Joint . . on the Tail, is pind in the Joint . . in the 
Cyoss, the whole Hinge is called a Cross-Garnet. x88x 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 836 A pair of T hinges, 
sometimes calle;} cross-garnets, must be screwed to the jamb. 
tCro‘S8-gaTtered,i5j>/.a!. 06 s. [Cboss- 8.] 
Having Ih e garters cross^ on the legs. (See Aldis 
Wright’s note to Shaks. Ttvel, N.) So Cro'ss- 
ga'iriieriug' vbl. sb. 

[1585 Higins tr, yuniud Nomenclator i6B Fascia crurales, 
hose garters going acrosse or ouei thwart, both aboue and 
beneath the knee. 1599 Poster Angry Worn, Abingd. 
(Percy Soc.) 23 , 1 warrant yee, heele haue His ciuell garters 
crosse about the knee.} i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 11. y. 167 And 
wish’d to see thee euer crosse garter’d. Ibid. m. iv. 23 This 
does make some obstruction in the blood, this crosse-garter- 
ing. a 16x3 Overbury Char., Fooiemmi, Moi e upright than 
any cross-gartered gentleman-usher. X62S Ford LovePs MeL 
HI. I, As rare an old youth as ever walked cross-gartered. 

Cro'ss-grain. [Cboss- 4 b.] 

1. A grain running across the regular grain of any 
substance. 

x68x Grew Mnsaum Reg. Soc. 282 Between the Grain and 
the Vein of a Diamond, there is this difference, that the for- 
mer furthers ; the latter, being so insuperably bard, hinders 
the splitting of it. Altho. .a Vein, sometimes is nothing 
else, but a Cross-Grain. 

2. The grain (of wood, etc.) cut across. 

1880 Libr, Univ, Knovit. (N. Y.) XI. 404 A wood pave- 
ment must expose the cross-grmn of the wood. 

Cross-grained Ckr^^-sigreind), a. [Barasyn- 
thelic denv. of prec.] 

1. Of wood ; Having the grain or fibre arranged 
in crossing directions, or irregularly, instead of 
running straight longitudinally. 

1673-4 Grew Anai. Plants m. 11. vii. § 5 Elm. .is the most 
Cross-grain'd Timber : that is, cleaveth so unevenly, . accord- 
ing to the cross Position of the said Vessels. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 110 Staff is Cross-grain’d when a . . Branch 
shoots out on that part of the Tree; For the. .Grain of that 
branch . . runs a-cross the Grain of the Trunk. 1873 J. 
Richards Wood-working Factories 104 Knives for working 
hard or cross-grained lumber. 

2. fig. Of opposed natnre or temper ; given lo 
opposition, contrarious ; difficult to deal with, in- 
tractable; perverse, refractory, queer- tempered, 
(Said of persons and things.) 

1647 Kingd. 16 So cross-grain'd to all Novelty, 1652 
Wharton Rcthamamids Chirom. Ded., The many Dis- 
couragements and Cross-grain’d Events I have Laboured 
under. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, iii, Was there 
ever such a cross-grain’d brute, that won't hear me? 1850 
Trollope Impress, of Wand. xiii. 204 He would think you 
a pestilent, cross-grained fellow. X883 Stevenson Treasure 
Isl, V. xxiii. (x886) 184 She [the boat] was the most cross- 
grained lop-sided craft to manage. 

3. advb. Across the grain, {lit. and^^^.) 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 69 Working still Cross-grain'd, 
1825 Lamb Elia, Convalescent, Things went cross-grained 
in the Court yesterday. 

Hence CxroBS-gral'nedneBS. 

1632 Wadsworth tr. SandaoaVs Civ. Wars Spain 273 
By reason of the pervers Cross-grainedness of those of the 
Junta. 1673 S. Dugard Marriages Cousin Germ, 65 The ill 
nature of the Wife, or the Cross-graindnesse of the Hus- 
band. North HI. 279 A fanatic, whereof 

the composition was crossgrainedness', ambition, and malice. 
1M7 Trollope Chron, Barset H. IvuL 134 She. .could only 
lament, .over, .the cross-grainedness of men. 

Cross-guard ; see Cboss- B. 
CrO'sa-lia'Chley V, [Cboss- 6 .] tram. To 
cross -question vexatiously or persistently: cf. 
Haokle. Hence Cro’ss-lia.'cklliig' vbl. sb. 

xSa6 J. Banim O'Hara Tales Ser. ii. Pegsy Nowlnn, We 
can cross-hackle her on the head of it. x886 P. Fitzgerald 
Fatal Zero xxx. (1888) 187 The good-humoured way in 
which I have borne all this cross-hackling. 

Cro'SS-ha'uded, a. [Cboss- ii.] Having 
the hands crossed ; commonly used advb. 

1836 W. Isxxaa Asiaria. 1 . 165 The merchant fishermen . 
passed the objects of traffic, as it were, cross-handed. 188a 
Century Mag. XXIV. 708/t The gaunt women, .[are] row- 
ing ‘ cross-handed*. 

Cro-ss-ha-ndled, a. [Cboss- ii.] Having 
a handle in the form of a cross. 

x8oi Scott Fire.Kingy.vf, He has thrown by his helmet, 
and cross-handled sword. 1883 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 
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I XXV, Limping cleveily along with the help of his two cros!>- 
handled staves. 

Cro'SS-haitcll, v, [Cross- 6 .] To engrave or 
hatch a surface with paiallel lines in two seiies 
crossing each other ; esp. to shade an engraving or 
diawing by this method. Hence Cxoss-liaitclied 
ppl. a. ; Cxo‘ss-lia:tcb.iiLg vbl. sb., the process of 
marking with crossing sets of parallel lines ; the 
effect so produced. 

182a BsviIck. Mem. 239 Some impressions from wood-cuts 
done long ago,_with cross-hatching. 1860 Cornh. Mag. No. 

3. 271 A certain kind of cioss-hatching went out with A. 
Durei. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age vi. 74 Such cross-hatchings 
. .seem to be confined to the lowland districts. 1888 W. E. 
Henley Bk. <f Verses 46 The long lines of lofty, gray 
houses 1 Cross hatched with shadow and light. 

So Cvo'ss-lia toh. sb. = cross-hatching ; Cxo'ss* 
lia tchex, one who executes cross-hatching. 

i860 Cornh. Mag. No. 3. 271 With the engravers the ‘ cross- 
hatch’ and the ‘double cypher ’..were secrets, 1870 Spec- 
tator 19 Nov., 1384 All the stipplers and cioss-hatchers in 
England. 

Cro'SS-hea:d, s5. [Cboss- 4.] 

1. The bar at the end of the piston-rod of a 
steam-engine, which slides between straight guides, 
and communicates the motion to the connecting- 
rod, etc.' 

1827 Meek. Mag. VIH. 2 Can the cross-head, side rods. 
Clanks, shaft.. he reduced ? r86i T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. 
XX. 179 Vibiating. .with one invaiiable regulated motion like 
the cross-head of a side-lever steam engine. 

aitrib. 1830 Weale Did. Terms, Cross-head guides, in 
locomotive engines, the parallel bars between which the 
cross-head moves. Cress-head blocks. . the parts which slide 
between the parallel guides. 

2. A heading to a paragraph printed across the 
page or column in the body of an article. 

1888 Pall Mall G. i Sept, x\fi In two cases Mr. Knowles 
allows frequent ' cross-heads 

Hence Cro'ss-heafl v., to with a cross- 

head (sense 2 ). 

x8go Pall Mall G, Jan., The Tablet. . cross-heads one of its 
paragraphs ‘ The Need of the Confessional'. 

Cro’SS-lieatded, a. [Cboss- ii.] Having 
the head or lop in the form of a cross, 

1866 Howells Vend. Lfexvi. 243 The cross-headed staff. 

Cro'SS-hidted, a. [Cboss- ii.] Having a 
hilt which forms a cross with the blade and handle. 

t66x Evelyn Tyranus in Mem. (1871) 731, I.. had rather 
see a glittering stone to hasp it there, than the long cro^ 
hiked knots now worn. X87B B. Taylor Deukalion ii. iii. 
68 Cross-hiked swoids. 

Crosatade, obs. form of Cbusadb. 

Cross-index : see Cboss- B. 

Crossing* vbl. sb. [f. Cboss ».] 

1. The marking with or making the sign of the 
cross. 

1530 Palsgr. 211/1 Crossyng, croisee. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Offices 37 As touching kneeling, crossing . . 
and other gestures. 18^ Evangelical Mag. Jan. 9 As many 
genuflexions, .and as many crossings as ever. 

2. The action of drawing lines across; striking 
out, erasure ; writing across other writin§[. Crossing 
off ox out : striking off (an item), striking ont (a 
word or entry) by drawing a cancelling line 
across it. 

a 165a J, Smith Sel. Disc, vii. 366 By procuring the cross- 
ing of all the debt-books of our sins. 1848 Clough Boihie 
jv. 178 Your letter, .was written in scraps with crossings and 
counter-crossings. x866 Crump Batiking iy. go The altera- 
tion or erasure of a crossing [of a cheque] is a forgery. 

3. The action of passing across; intersecting; 
traversing ; passage across the sea, a river, etc. 

*S7S Turberv. Veuerie 123 The crossings and doublings 
of tne deare. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. of Nat. (1831) I. 76 To 
follow, .all the twistings, and crossings, and entanglements 
in those intricate subjects. 1805 Southey Madoc inAzU 
xxi. The complex crossings of the mazy dance. iSgx J. E. 
H. Thomson Bks. vih. isfluenced our Lord 11. i. 271 The 
crossing of the great and wide sea. 

■b. The action of crossing the path of another 
rider so as to obstruct him. Aisafig. Cf. Cross 
and jostle in Cboss- B. 

1796 Hull Advertiser 23 Apr. 3/3 All the crossings and 
jostlings which the barrack-master, .experienced. xBgxDaity 
News 3 Nov. 3/3 May Rose, whose jockey, .for boring and 
crossing, was suspended for the remainder of the meeting. 

4. The place where two lines, tracks, bands, or 
the like, cross ; intersection. 

1828 Scott yrtil. (x8go) H. 163 The ceiling, .is garnished, 
at the crossing ana combining of the arches, with the re- 
curring heads of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. 1874 
Boutell Arms 4 Arm . iv . 61 A ring, placed at the crossing 
of the two strengtliening bands. 

6 . a. The intersection of two streets, roads, 
lines of railway, etc. Zevel crossing ; the inter- 
section of a road and a railway, or of two railways, 
on the same level. 

1695 Drydeh Observ. Pabtting Wks. 1808 XVII. 4ox 
Statues, .in. the crossing of streets, or in the squares, xyoo 
S. L. tr. Fake’s Voy. E. Ind. 179, I was always upon iot 
guard at 'Turnings and Crossings of Streets. 2840 F. 
Whishaw Railways Gt, Brit. 24 Where gates are fixed at 
the level road crossings. iMg (>. Findlay Eng. R aihuay sx 
The intersection of one rail with another at any angle is 
termed a * crossing’, and these crossings are so constructed 
with wing rails and check rails as to guide the flange of the 
wheel, and ensure its taking the required direction. 

161-a 
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CROSSOPTERYGIOUS. 


b. Eccl, Arch. That part of a cmcifonn church 
where the transepts cross the nave. 

183s Whcwell Notes German Ch. i. 43 note, The 

portion of the huildiag. .over that space in the around plan 
where the transept crosses the nave is called the crossing. 
*874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 13 If the pulpit 
be in the crossing. 

6. The place at which a street, river, etc. is 
crossed by passengers. 

163* Lithgow Tmv. x. (1682) 426 Giving back to Toledo, 
1 crossed the crossing Slera de Morada. 1763 Johnson 28 
July in Bcsviell, Sweeping crossings in the streets. 1869 
Tdouofe He Knew, etc. xxvL (1878) 145 The fellow that 
sweeps the crossing. 

7 . Venery. (See quot.) ' 

161:1 CoTGR., Satade . . the young head of a Deere (long, 
tender, woollie, and but beginning to braunch) tearmed by 
our Woodmen, the crossing. 

8. A thwarting, opposing, or contravening. 

1580 Lyly Et^hves (Arb.) 377 Y* iarres and crossings of 
friends. 1396 SHAKa i Hen. JV, iii. i. 36 Cousin ; of many 
men I doe not heaie these crossings. 1669 Woodheah dr. 
Ttresa i, Pref. (1671) 20 Macerations of the Body, and 
crossings of the 'Will. 1698 Kay Dissol. World ii. ii. (1732) 
83 It is a Crossing of Proverbs making Rivers to ascend to 
their Fountains. 

9 . The raising of animals or plants from in- 
dividuals of different races ; cross-breeding. 

. BecPs Florist 170 We commenced a series of ' cross- 
ings , with the view of remedying the. .eariiness ofbloomlng 
and susceplihility to frost. 1879 tr. De Quaire/aged Hum. 
.y/ee. 63 This crossing . .is differently named according to 
whether it takes place iDetween different races or different 
species. 

10. Cheating, dishonest practice: seeCaossfi. 20. 

*S 9 * Greene Def. Canny Catch. (1859) 18 Is our crossing 
at cardes more perillous to the commonwelth than this 
cossenage for land? 

11 . Comb., as crossing-place ; exossing-sweeper, 
a person who sweeps a (street-) crossing. 

^ 1786 Francis II, 43 Employed in procuring a clean cross- 
iM-place at the head of the Haymarket. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. u.S.V. xiii. 471 His forces, guarded the crossing- 
maces from the falls at Treuton to below Bristol, 2840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xix, Making himself as cheap as cross- 
tng-sweepers. 

Gro'ssingj pj/l. a. [f. as prec. + -inq 2 j That 
crosses, in various senses ; see the verb. 

1587 Fleming Conin. HolinshedIXl. 1292/1 By meane of 
so^ crossing causes in the citie. i6a6W. ^clicks. Exp. 
a Tiwjf. (id^) 185 Onelyconsidet how crossing to the whole 
Lounsell of God. that proud dreame is. *718 PoPE/A'hrfxx 
17 ® t of*"?.®.®*?®, behind, 1875 BEoroRD SailoPs 
Fock. Fk. in. (ed. a) 64 'Whenever a green light is opposed 
ships'^*** “Siit.-tbe ships catiying the lights are crossing 

Cro:aa-inte*rrogate, Law. [Cboss-S.] 
trans. To' cross-question, 
lysa J, Louthivh Fortn 0/ Process (ed. a) 107 Advocates 
. ^y cross-mterrogate the Witnesses. 

Hence Croiss-dnterro-gatorr, cross-question, 
cross-examination. 

* 774 . f r* HebitiitH Child of Nat.\, I put artlessly some 

WISEMAN Eanarhs 
j V To investigate juridically, on oath, 

and by cross-interrogatory. u 

Cvossisll (kr^'sij*), a. colloq. rare, ff, Cboss 
ff. 5 b -h -ISH.] Kather cross or peevish. 

1741 RtcHARDsoH .Prtwe/fl! (1824) I. xxxii. ss Jane .some- 
crossis^ 1849 Lytton Caxions 
120, L found my mother indisputably crossish. 

Crossoack, croMack (ir^-sidgsek, krp'dxek). 

P/aut. A square sail bent to the lower yard of the 
mizen-mast. 

x6^ Cast. Smith Aceid. Fug. Seamen 17 A drift savie a 
netting sayle. ij 6 a Falconer Diet. Marine, 
Cross-jack, pronounced crojech, a sail extended on the 
°c‘^® mizen-mast . . This sail, .is . .veiy seldom 
J^.ScorasBY Aec. Arctic Reg. II 197 In i8r6, I 
“d ciosyack in the same way, 1858 

*9 ®*^ the cross- 

jack and main-sail, 

b. atinb., as cross-Jach brace ; cross-jaclE yard, 
(see quot. 1867) ; cross-jaok-eyed a. (Sailors' 
slang) = Cboss-eved. 

1627 Cast. Smith Seaman’s GranuHi, 17 The Crosseiacke 
Yaid to be of a length 1840 R. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxul 6p, I was stationed at the we^er cross- 

on the mizen-mast, to the arms of 
which the clues of the inizen top-sail are extended .It is 
»nerchant ships to set a sail called a 

849 Haul in your weather crojack br^e 1 ^ 

Cross keys, cross-keys. [Cboss- ac.) 
-K-eys borne crosswise, as in the Papal arms. 

c iSS® Bale K. Johan 32 'Where is yowr thre crounnvs 
Exec./or TreJm 


Cro'SS-leaved, a. Bot. [Cboss- ii.] Having 
the leaves arranged in fours cioss-wise. 

iSOoTyas Wild FI. s The cross-leaved and fine leaved 
heath. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL HI. 151 Cross-leaved 
Bedstraw. 

Cross-legged (kr^-S|legd), ppl. a. [Cboss- 
II.] Having the legs crossed (usually of a person 
in a sitting posture). 

CX530 Ld. Berners Arih. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 252 Some 
sytting before their owne dotes, croslegg^. 1^7 Dampier 
r oy. (iteS) 1 , xii. 329 They use no Cmairs, but sit cross- 
legg'd like Taylors on the floor. i8fo Whittier Tent on 
Beach xiv. In the tent-shade .. [He] Smoked, cross-legged 
like a Turk,_in Oriental calm, 
b. Having one leg laid across the other. 

163X Weever Am. Fun, Mott. 274 An armed knight 
Crosse legged is to bee scene. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) 117.207 Bishops in cumbent attitudes 
and cross-legged templam. x%o Cooper Htsi. Winchelsea 
132 Canopied tombs of cross-legged secular warriors, 

In this sense sometimes Cxo'ssed-legged. 

184s G. A. Poole Churches xii. 118 note. All these figuies 
of crosscd-legged persons have been popularly lefeired to 
Templars, 1864 Bouteli- Heraldry ix. 54 The shield of a 
crossed-legged knight b the Temple Church. 

Hence Cxoss-leggedness, nonce-wd. 

1852 G. W. Curtis Wand. Syria 236 He naturally fell into 
the cross-leggedness of orient^ sitting. 

Crosaless (kr^slfe), a, [f. CboSs sb. + -less.] 
Without a cross (in various senses of the word; as 
e.g. *(• without a coin, penniless). 

* 49 ®. Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 A hystotye or wepen 
crysolite, as it weie a lityl swerde crosseles. 1600 Row- 
lands Lei. Humours Blood xxviii. 34 Three high-way 
ganders, haueing cros-lesse cursse. 1630 J, Taylor (Water 
P.) Wks.n. 256/2 Where man doth man within the law 
betosse. Till some go croslesse home by Woodcocks Crosse, 
z^z Ch. TYwef 4 Sept. 844/2 A Crossless Church, a religion 
Without austerity, has never yet made headway. 

tCrO'SSlet^. Obs. Forms: 4-6 cros-, 4-7 
erosse-, 7 crosslet; also 4 oxoslette, crosel- 
(l)et(t, ei 0836 lette,oroislet; 0Te8(e)let(e, cxes- 
selet, cieflcellette. [app. dim. of OF. crdseul 
nighl-lamp, Cbboiblb. Besides croiseul, in Cotgr, 
crusettl, cnisol, OF. bad also the ijarallel dim. 
forms croisel, crosel, enmau, and later F. croisei, 
now cretisei (see Cbuset) ; both endings appear to 
be present in croselet. F. had also a variant 
i^eseul: cf. our variants in The sense ‘lamp ’ 
is app, not recorded in Eng.] A crucible. 

G13M Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. ^ T, 240 And sondry 
vessels maad of erthe and glas, .Ifioles, crosletz, and subly- 
matoriesiw.r. croslets, .is, creseletes, -ys, cresletes, crescel- 
lettesj, litd. 6qo The coles for to couchen al aboue The 
misselet [vr. croslet, crosselette, croislet, cresselet], 1584 
R. Scot Dtscov. Witcher, xtv. L 295 Their.. alembicks, 
viols, croslets, cucuibita xspa Lyly Galaihea n. iii, Blow- 
ing of bellowes. .and sciaping of cioslets, 16x0 B. Jonsom 
AUhn !• m. Your crosse-lets, crucibles, and cucurbites. 
Cvossle'f: ^ (kr^-slat). Also 6 crosselette, 7-S 
orosselet, 6-9 cxoslet. [a. Anglo-F. croiselette, 
dim. of OF. crois cross : cf, OF. croisette, and for 
form QY.femmette, later femmelette, f. femmei\ 

A. Her. A small cross; see also quot. 1661, 


?.V .1 xf ■' . . xuwr cope, vgoajixec.for l 

W75) 3® No nor their Cross-keys, or double edged Sword 
will serve thmr turns. 1646 Evelyn Diary (i8«) 102 The 

crosse-keys. Mod. An inn with the sign of the Cro“K 

tJva T ® [Cf- Cboss sb. 31.] Irish 

Land belonging to the Church in the Irish 
counties palatine. 

quot. is doubtful in sense, 

want there oulde poet to emparte it to the woride. ^ 


J-*,??® ^ Caerlaveroch x6 Ky les armes ot vei meillettes 

0 blanc lyon et croisselettes ] 1538 Leland /tin. II. 03 
Lrosselettes of Golds many intermist in one yn a FeldT. 
TL 1®- Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 36 Her champion tiew, 

1 hat m his armop bare a croslet red, x66x Morgan Sph. 
Gmtry n. i. xi Ihe Cross Croslet or Crossed, for brevity of 
blazon, you may term CrcMlets only, zyay-sx Chambers 
<-ye{, S.V., In herwdry. .we frequently see the shield covered 
witn crosselete. . Crosses themselves frequently terminate in 
mosselets. x^ Boutell Heraldry Hist, &P<>p. xv. 175 

“IS lion and his crosslets on a field ernuno, 

2. gen. A small cross (used as an ornament, etc.). 

??bberds Menu L 420 Crosslets glittw 
w the necla of Ae ladies. 1823 Lockhart Anc.Sp. Ball., 

t3. ssCboss-oloth 3. Obs. 
iSojLinguatv. vi. in Hazl.Diwfifry IX. 426 Bandlets, fillets, 
wi Pk. Buckhm ) InsfaL 

m^i Wks. 1705 II. 88 He. . tore His pert Wif ’s Croslet oflT. 

4. aitrtb, Shaped like a crosslet. 

*n J-, Bane Mem. (1837) I. 291 The 
battlements, and crosslet loopholes of the castle- 
lienee Cxo-ssletea. ppl, a., bearing or adorned 
■with a crosslet. 

r8oi Stott Fin-King xctov, The scallop, the saltier and 
Mod. plini. II, 111. n. v. 

Crosfiiafc, obs. var. Ceoslet^Cobblet. 

Cro'sa- light. [Caoss- 4.] a light which 
comes athwart the direction of another light and 
illuminates parts which it leaves in shade ; in pi. 
lights whose rays cross each other. Often /f?. 

X8SX H. Melville Whale iii. n Every way defaced in the 
unequal cro«-lights in which you viewed it.^ 1875 Jowett 
P/ a/tf (cd. a) III. 25 There is no use in tuminH noon him 
the cross lights of modern philosophy. Mod. T^e windows 

Hence Cro-ss-li gMea, m. a. 

3 ® 4 a/i Mr. Biggar in his odd, 

crosslighted way, voting against his own party. ’ 

Cro'ss-lue. [Cboss- 4, Cboss a. i b.J 
A. A line drawn across another. 

CT391 CsAUcssAstnl. 1. 1 ra Next the forseide cercle.. 


vnder the cros-lyne. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 60 In 
engiaving and etching we must get over the prejudices of 
cross lines, which exist on no natuial bodies. X804 Soutiily 
Lett . (rBs6) 1 . 253 The ceiling has all the ciosslines of the 
trowel. 

2 . Fishing. A line stretched across the liver or 
stream, used in cross-fishing (see Ceo&s- B). 

X891 Daily News 9 Feb. 6/3 The Irish fishermen still use 
the crosslines. 

Hence Cro'ss-line v., to mark with cross-lines ; 
Cro'ss-li uiug z)bl. sb. 

XS98 Barret Theor. Warres iv. i. 119 It were good for vs 
to crosselyne him what we may. Margin, The pioud 
Spaniardes Mappa Mundi to he ciossed. 1816 J, Smiiii 
Panorama Sc. » Ait II. 770 A white giouncl and black 
lines, reticulated work, winch is technically called a oss- 
liniitg . . becomes to the wood-engravers of the piesent day 
an undertaking of immense labour. 

Cross-lode, -loop : sec Cboss- B. 

Crossly (kr^-sli), adv. [f. Cboss a. -h -lt 2,] 

1 1 . Athwart, crosswise, transversely, so as to cross 
or intersect. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Travirso, aciosse,athwart,crosly, thwaitly. 
16x4 T._ Bedwell Nat. Crow, Numhors iv. 71 The base 
and height of the extremes ciossely multiplied. 1774 
Burke Amer, Tax. Wks. II, 420 11 e put together a piece of 
joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed, 

f 2 . In a way that crosses ordinary affinities. Qbs. 
i6ix Bcaum. & Fl. Philasterw . iv, If he have any child, 
It shall be ciossly match’d, x66o tr. Awyraldust '1 rcat . 
cone. Relig , lu id. 184 Crossely coupling prosperity with 
Vice, and Misery with Virtue. 

3 . In a way that is cross, contrary, or op2')osite ; 
adversely, unfavourably. 

x^3 Shaks. Rich. II, ir. iv. 24 And crossely to thy good, 

:s. 1396 Dbavton Leg . ii. 407 Since with me 


all lot tune goes. -ay.. .i-ejs,-. .1. ljuicc wan me 

It fell socioslyout. <11694 Tilloisonu 1, He., acts as 
untowardly, and crossly to the reason of tilings, as can he 
imagmed. 1836 Miss Winxwouth TaulePs Life 4- Serm. 
VI. 220 Whether things smoothly or crossly with them. 
4 . Perversely, peevishly, ill-lunnouredly. 

*730-6 Bailey (folio), Crossly, peevishly, untowaidly. 
1770-90 Dorothy Ktlnlr Jomima Placid in Storehouse of 
JfnzxM (1870) 254 Miss Sally. .desired her to.. make room 
E . ’ Miss Nelly veryciosslyrefused. 1832 Jami s 
Pequinillo I, 59 ‘Don’t undress me’, said Julian rather 
crossly, 

Cro’ss-multiplica’tiou. Arith. [Cboss- q.] 
= Duodecimals. 

• * 7®3 T. N. Cz/y ij- X23 CiUss-MultipIication 
is the Multiplying of Feet and Inches by Feet and Inches. 
*7S* CiiAMnERs Cycl, Cross-muUipliuitioii. ,sa called be- 
TOuse the members are multiplied cross-wise. 1836 J. Gray 
Anttu 9S Duodecimals, or Cross multiplication, is a rule by 
which artificers cast up the contents of their woik. 

Crossness (kr^-snes). [f. Cross a. + -ness.] 

1 . The stale or quality of being cross, tiansverse, 
or athwart; * tiansverseness, intersection ’ (J.). 

160S Bacon Arfw. Learn. Ii. xxiii, 107 To keep them [laws] 

irom beings, too ful of muUiplicitie and ci'ossnesse. j*7gio 
Walpoic Ge Moniapt- (1891) II* 2x1 Lord Petershamj 
witfi Ills nose and legs twisted to every point of crossness. 

2. The state of being contraiy or opposed ; oppo- 
sition, adverseness. 

rf4* Disc. Fr. Henry in HarL Plisc. (Malh.) III. 525 
JLhmugh any a ossness of cards or ch.ince. 1674 Hickman 
ijntnqua^. Hist. (ed. 2) 17 1 Let us see whether there be 
such crossness or no. 1736 Carte Ormonde II. 449 
xnere being besides crossness of interests, some private 
piques between the Prince and him. 

b. of the wind : _cf. Cbo,s8 a. x c. 

1646 Ld. Digby Zi’A in Carte Ormonde (1735) HI. 456 The 
crossnem of the winds to the shipping which they expected. 
ffx674 Clarendon HfrA Reb, xii. (1704) HI. 251 'I’hatthe 
Supplies* Wind only hinder’d the arrival of those 

3 . a. Disposition to oppose or be contrary ; per- 
verse tendency, disposition, or temper. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado it, iii. 184 She will die if hee wooe 
her, lather than shee will bate one breath of her accustomed 
crossenesse. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 17x6 1. 7 Apeevish 
cro^ness and obstinate repugnancy to received laws. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 372 The scolfer and caviller 
move as much by impulse of vanity as crossness. 

D. Peevishness, ill-humour. 


again. xKa Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Ilallib. i. v 28, I beg 
your pardon for my crossness, but you put me out of 
temper. ■' 

pJ^SSOpteryriaji (krpsppteri’dgian), a. and 
so. Zool. [f. mod.L. crossopterygii or ~ia (f, (Jr. 
Kpoffao-s tassel, pi. fringe, tepoffatuTbs fringed + 
irripv^, vTtpbyiov fin) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the sub-class Crossopferygia 
of Ganoid fishes, so 
called from the airaugement of the paired fins to 
fonn a fringe round a central lobe. B. sb. A fish 
of this class. 

these fishes are extinct, but the genus Polypterus 
§und in the Nile and other African rivers. 

» V Ess, Devonian Fishes 25 (Mem. Geol. Sttn>. 
Crt. Jsnt.y'pxas bMh ends of the Crossoptetygian series ap- 
™ off from the modem representatives of the 

suDoraer. Polypterus, however, is clearly related to 

the rhombiferous Crossopterygians. i^x — Anat. Vert. 
Amm, III. 171 The most ancient Crossopteiygian Ganoids, 
^TOSSOpte^’gious, Zaol [fi as prec.-)- 
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Cross-over (kr^'son:vsi). [from verbal phrase 
to cross over^ 

1. Textile Fabrics. A fabric having the design 
running across from selvedge to selvedge, instp g tl of 
along the length. 

X795 Hull Advertiser 23 May 7/2, 1273 yards of . . cotton 
CTOsS;-oyer. x86o All Year Round No. 53. 63 The harragons 
• •rwikings, and ci^oss-oveis. .for which Bolton was famous, 

b. Calico-printing. A bar or stripe of colour 
printed across another colour. 

1875 Uuc Diet. Arts IV. 326 Printed as a crossover, it 
darkens the indigo where it falls. 

2. A woman’s wrap (usually knitted, or of crochet- 
work) worn round the shoulders and crossed upon 
the breast. 

1868 (The name was then in cuirent use.) 1884 Mrs. Cootc 
Sine Harvest vi. 6g Mis. Timmins will never lose her 
iheumalism till she has a warm cross-over to wear over that 
thin old dress. 1886 Besamt Childr. Giheon i. ii. She would 
wear a grey ulster or a led crossover. 

8. CAS, A connexion between the up and down 
lines of a railway by which trains are shunted 
from one to the other. 

sSSi Harper's Ma^. July 272/2 The incoming trains ap. 
pioach the city on the western track until they reach the 
‘ cioss-over’, which throws them to the eastern track. 

Cro'ss-patch,. colloq. [f. CEosst*. s+Patoh.] 
A cross, ill-tempered person. (Usually applied to 
a girl or woman ; Scott makes it masculine.) 

A 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creio, Crosspatclt, a peevish 
Person. 1775 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 28 Feh , * You 
little cross patch', ciied I. x8x8 Scott Hri. Midi, xxix, 
‘The keeper's a cross-patch, and he maun hae it a' his ain 
gate.' X874 Lisle Carr yud. Ovaymte I. vii. 206 She 's a 
nasty cross-patch. 

Cro'ss-path.' [Cnoss- 4 b.] A path that 
crosses between two roads or points. Also fig. 

Fiiaer ASiieid. iv. L ij b, Diana deepe, whose name 
by night al_ townes in ciospathes aie. 1587 Golding De 
Jl/ornay xxiv. 373 To light him in the way of welfare, and 
to turne him from all crosspathes and bywaies. 1768-74 
Tucker Dt. Hat. (1852) II. 415 Talcing good caution that 
in his necessary deviations from the sond road of reason he 
does not tear up the giound of any cross paths. 
Oross-pawl ; see Cboss-spall. 

Cro'BS-piece. [Cnoaa- 4.] 

1. A piece of any material placed or lying across 
anything else. 

1607 TorsLLL Serpents (1633) 783 With many lines and 
difTeient ciosse pieces. *7x5 Leoni Palladio's Archit, 
(1742) I. 89 Over these rows of piles were plac'd Joysts, . 
(tliose Joysts so placed are vulgarly call'd cross-pieces). 
*8*7 G. Higgins Celtic Druids axa The single Lithos, or 
upright stone or pillar, .with a cross-piece on the top. 1853 
3 ir H, Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 230 A second row 
of beams was laid on crosspieces placed athwart the first. 

b. Ship-building. (See quots.) 

1706 [see Cross-beam]. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, 
Cross-piece, a rail of timber extended over the -mndlass of a 
meichant-ship from the knight-heads to the belfiy . . It is 
stuck full of wooden pins, which are used to fasten the 
1 unniiig-rigging. c 1850 R udini. Navig. CWeale) its Cross- 
pieces, the pieces of timber bolted athwartships to the bitt- 
pins, for taking turns with the cable, or belaying ropes to. 
cx86o H. SiuART Seaman’s CatecA. 66 'Cross pieces’., 
placed across the keel, which is let into them) they assist to 
form what is called the floor. 

c. A small transverse piece forming the cross- 
guard of a sword or dagger. 

1874 Boutell Arms 4 Arm. ii. 12 There is no guard for 
the hand, nor is the hilt separated from the blade by any 
cross-piece. 

d. yirrnl. The corpus callosum, or transverse 
mass connecting the two hemispheres of the brain. 

f 2 . [Ckoss a. 5.] A perverse or ill-tempered 
person. Obs. Cf. Ceoss-patou. 

x6x4 Wilson Inconsi. Lady (N.), The rugged thoughts 
That crosse-peece of your sex imprinted in mee. 1^4 
Ecuard Plautus 92 Since y’ had the good luck t’ outlive 
that Cross Piece [your wife], 

Cvo'SS-plotLigh., V. [Choss- 6.] trans. To 
plough (a field) across the furrows of a former 
ploughing. Hence Cro'ss-plousghing vbl. sb. 

C1644 G. Plattks in HartWs L'egacy (1633) 187 He 
ploughed [it] up at Michaelmass . . and a/terward cioss 
ploughed it. 1739 tr, DuhameVs Hush. i. vi. '1762) 13 I.et 
the whole field be cross-plowed. 1842 yml. R. Agric.Soc. 
III. 1. 163 , 1 immediately ploughed it in ; and about Chilst- 
mas I cross-ploughed |t. Ihid. V. i. 40 As soon as the 
land is sufficiently dry it receives two deep cross-ploughings. 

CrO'SS-point. [Ceoss a. 2 : see PointJ 
1 1 . Name of a step in dancing. Obs. 
aisga Greene James JV, iv, iii, Nay but, my friends, 
one hornpipe further, a refiuence back, and two doubles 
forward: what, not one cross-point against Sundays ? 1602 
and Pt, Return fr. Pamass. 11. vi. (Arb.) 32 Seeing him 
practise his lusty pointes, as his crospoynt hackcaper. 

2. One of the points of the compass intermediate 
between two cardinal points. 

1709 Toiler No. 42 When the Wind Is in a cross Point. 
1863 F, Hall in Wilson Vishhu Purdhn II. 241 note, All 
the cardinal pointy and so the cross-points. 

Cro’SS-poUina'tioxi. Bot. [Ceoss- 9.] - 
CBOSs-FBETiLizATioisr of plants. 

x88a Vines Saeltd Bot. 9x3 The contrivances for cross- 
pollination in Orchids. 

f Gro’ss-post. Obs. [Ceoss- 5.] The post 
which carriea letters on cross-country routes. 

[1720 Loud, Gaz, x6 Apr., General Post-Office, London, I 


April 12, 1720 .. His Majesty’s Attorney-General, having 
granted to Ralph Allen, .a Farm of ^ the Bye-Way or 
Cross-Road^ Letters throughout England.] 1730 Coventry 
Pompey Liit. ii. iiu (1783) 32/1 Au the tramantanes that 
come by the cross-post. i88a L. Stephen Pope 146 
Allen, who had made a large fortune by farming the cross- 
posts. 

Cro'ss-pu’rpose. [As now used, f. Cross a., 
Cross- 4 : but in early use cross appears to have 
been a preposition (cross orcontraiyto thepurpose) : 
cf. cross-bliss (Cross- 10), Ceoss-coubse «.] 

1 . Conli'ary or confiicting purpose; contradict- 
oriness of intention. 

x68i Cotton iVond. Peak 39 We altogether in confusion 
spoke : But all cross purpose, not a word of sence. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 1. 303 To allow benefit of clergy, 
and to restrain the press, seems to me to have something of 
cross-purpose in it. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii, Wks. 
VIII. 340 Before men can transact any affair, they must 
have a common language to speak, .otherwise all is cross- 
pui pose and confusion. 1824 Scott .Si!. Ronan xxxi. He . . 
makes signs, which she always takes up at cross-purpose. 

2 . pi. The name of a parlour game : cf. Cross- 
QOESTTOR sb. c. Often Jig. 

x666 Pepys Diary 26 Dec., Then to cross purposes, mighty 
merry ; and then to bed. x6g8 Farquhar Love 4 Bottle 
IV. i, I won't pay you the kisses you won from me last night 
at cross-purposes. lyxa Steele ^ect. No. 304 ^ i 'The 
agieeable Pastime in Country-Halls of Cioss-purposes, 
Questions and Commands, and the like. 1768-74 Tucker 
Li. Nat. (1832) II. 343 In tfie common way of playing at 
cross purooses, where each party has a quite different sense 
I of the subjects and arguments handled between them. x86o 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. HI. 55 Was there ever such a game at 
cross-purposes as this correspondence of oms. 

3 . To be at cross-purposes : (of persons) to have 
plans intended for the same end, but which cross 
and interfere with each other ; to act counter from 
a misconception by each of the other’s purpose. 
(Peril, derived from the game.) 

x688 MmGB Fr. Diet. s.v. Cross, Cross Purposes, eon- 
iradieiioits, 1769 Juuiws Lett. xvi. 72 No man, whose 
understanding is not at cross-purposes with itself. x8aa 
Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. n. vL (1869) 133 Such persons . . are 
constantly at cross-purpos^ with tliemselves and others. 
x86d Rocbrs Pol. Econ. vi. (ed. 3) 59 Like some married 
people, they have been at cioss purposes when they should 
have been at one. 

Cross-quarters: see Cross- B. 
Cro*SS-q[ne'Stioii, sb. [Orig. two words : cf. 
Cross a. i, Cross- 9.] a. A question put by way 
of cross-examination, flj. A question on the 
other side ; a question in return. 

a x 6 ^ Tillotson Seriu. hexv, (1748) V. 1191 Now that this 
question is answered, one might methinks ask him a cross 
question or two. 1703 Farquhar 7 'win Rivals iv. i, Have 
you witnesses?. .Produce him.. But you shall engage first 
to ask him no cross questions. 1834 Medwih Angler in 
Wales 1 . 269 Chatting with her on the way, and endea- 
vouring, by cross-questions, .to elicit some information. 

O. Cross-questions and crooked answers ; a game 
of questions and answers in which a ludicrous 
effect is produced by connecting questions and 
answers which have nothing to do with one 
another; as e.g. the question of one’s neighbour 
on the right with the answer given to another 
question by one’s neighbour on the left. 

1742 J, Yarrow Love at First Sight 2 As if you had been 
playing at cross-Questions. xVit^Illust. Loud. News Christ- 
mas No. 22/1 ' I'm afraid, doctor, we are playing at cross- 
questions and crooked answers.' 

Cro:ss-q,'ne'Stio]i, v. [Cross- 5 .J trans. To ^ ^ 
interrogate with questions which cross, or tend to 
check the results of, previous questions, so as to 
test the consistency and completeness of an ac- 
count ; to question closely or minutely ; to cross- 
examine. 

1760 Foote Minor i. Wks. X7og I. 234 You will find, by 
cross-questioning him, whether he is a competent person. 
x887 Jessopp a! ECA t^)/ iii. 67 There are moments when the 
desire to question and cross-question the vanished dead be- 
comes a passionate longing. 

Hence Cxo sB-gue-stiojiliiff vbl. sb.\ Cxo:sb- 
que'stioiialile a., capable of being cross- 
questioned. 

a X839 Pbaed Poems (1864) II. 8 When on his ranks to- 
gether spring Cross-buttocks and cross-questioning 1 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1838) JI. vi. 104 He was submitted to 
the closest cross-questionings, in the hope that he would 
commit himself. X884J. Hawthorne Pearl-Shell Necklace 
I. 48 “rhere was nothing cross-questionable in such an old- 
wives’ tale. 

Cro'SS-ra:tio. Math. [Cross- 9.] = An- 

HAEMONIO ratio. 

x88x Taylor Geont, Conics 249 An Anharmonic Ratio, or 
a Cross ratio of the four points. x88s C. Smith Conic Sect. 

(1885)53- 

Cro-ss-rea'diHfiT* [Cboss- 9.] A reading 

across the page instead of down the column (of a 
newspaper, etc.), producing a ludicrous connexion 
of subjects. Also 

1768-84 New Foundling Hospital /or Wit II. contents, 

‘ Cross Readings from the Newspapers’ [Article at p. 23s, 
signed ‘ Papyrius Cursor ’, Caleb Whitefoord], 1784 Bos- 
well %A«Jo»(i887)IV.322His[Whitefoord’s]ingemous and 
diverting cross-readings of the newspapers. x8aa Hazlitt 
Tahiti. (1852) 247 A large allowance is frequently to be made 
for cross-readings in the speaker's mind. 1830 Miss Mitford 


Vxllage Ser. iv. (1863) 139 Stephen spoke of his home, the 
city ; Peggy of hers, the west-end ; — and a few mistakes 
and cross-readings ensued. 

Cro:ss-re*fere3ice. [Cross- 9.] A reference 
made from one part of a book, register, dictionary, 
etc. to another part where the same word or subject 
is treated of. 

1834 H. H. Baker Report Caial. Brit. Museum, It will 
hence be requisite that a cross-reference fiom the commen- 
tator’s name be made to that of the original author. 1839 
Brit. Museum Catal. Role 34 Whenever requisite, cioss- 
] eferences to be introduced. xSga Bookseller 17/t 1 he notes 
are handy, the cross leferences plentiful and useful. 

Oross-remainder (Zaiu) : see Remainder. 
Cro’ss-road. [Cross- 4, Cross a. b.] 

1 . A road crossing another, or running across 
between two main roads ; a by-road. 

X719 T. Gardner {title). Pocket Guide to the English 
Tiaveller . . of all the Principal Roads and Cross Roads in 
England and Wales. 1745 Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 
14 The cioss-roads are almost impassible. 1859 W. Collins 
Q. of Hearts (1875) 4 One of the lonehest and wildest cross- 
roads in all South Wales. 

2 . The place where two roads cross each other ; 
the place of intersection of tw 0 roads. Also called 
the cross roads, and dial, a Jour-cross-t oad. 

(Formerly used as a burial-place for suicides.) 
i8xa Examiner 23 Nov. 739/1 Verdict of the Jury — Felo 
de f^..The body was.. buried in a cross-road, with thq 
customary ceremonies, a 1843 Hood Faithless Nelly Gray 
xvii. And they buried Ben in four cross-roads With a stake 
in his inside 1 1873 W. M'Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 
27 Near the cross-roads are the lemains of a cairn. 

3 . attrib. a. Passing or conveyed by cross-roads, 
b. Situated at the crossing of two roads. 

1720 [see Chioss-roST] Cross-road Letters. 1723 Z oud. Gaz. 
No. 6415/2 The Cross-Road Mail which . . goes between 
Chester and Exeter. X783 Genii. Mag. Oct. 838/2 Comp- 
troller of the bye and cross-road letter office. 1863 W. 
Phillips Speeches xtx. 430 Every cross-road bar-room. 

+ Cro*8S-VOW. Obs. [Cross- 3 a : from the 
figure of the cross (>51) formerly prefixed to it.] 
The alphabet ; = Chbist-oross-Row. 

a 1329 Skelton Venomous Tongytes, Inyourcrosse 
rowe nor Christ crosse you spede, Your Peter Noster, your 
Ave, nor your Crede. 1331 Tindale Exp. i John st A 
man can by no manes reade,excepte he be taught the letters 
of the crosserowe. X594 Shaks. Rich. HI, L i. 55 And from 
the Crosse-row pluckes the letter G, 163S Swan Spec. M, 
i. § 3 (1643) 23 By their naturall position in the alphabet or 
crosse-row. x68x W. Robertson P/irarreA Gen. (1693) 1085 
The cross-low, alphaheiwn. 

Cro‘S8-r^. [Cross- 9.] 
f 1 . An obsolete game at cards: see Ruff. Obs. 
xMa Greene DH. Conny Catch. (X859) 6 As thus I stood 
looking on them playing at cros-ruffe, one was taken revok- 
ing, 1693 Poor Robin's Aim. in Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) 
IL 307 And men at cards spend many idle hours, At 
loadum, whisk, cross-jufiT, pu^ and all-fours. 

2 . Whist. (See quot, 1862.) 

x86a ‘ Cavendish ' Whist (1870) 28 ACross-ruff (saw or see- 
saw) is the alternate trumping by partners of different suits, 
each leading the suit in which the other renounces. X883 
Proctor Whist vii. 76 More tricks are usually gained by the 
cross ruff than the opponents can afterwards make out of 
their suits, /g. X889 Sat. Rev. 9 Nov. 3x3 The trades are 
to establish a cross-ruff at the expense of the employers. 

t Cro’ss-sail, sb. Obs. [Cross- 4.] 

1 . Haut. A square-sail, i, e. one placed across 
the breadth of the ship (not fore-and-aft ) ; formerly 
the large mainsail so placed ; also a vessel with 
squai e-sails. 

<11323 E. E. Aim. P. C. 102 Cachen vp he crossayl, 
cables bay fasten. <n6x8 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 30 
Any Fleet of crosse sailes, with which they encounter. 
1627 Caft. Smith Seamads Gram, ix.^ 40 A crosse saile 
cannot come neerer the wind than six points. 

2 . pi. Sails (of a windmill) set cross-wise._ 

x6z2 Sturtevant A/ir/<x/&V<x(i834) 73 So a windmillne con- 
sisfing.. of all his essential parts besides his crosse sales is 
ineffectual! and not able to grinde come. 

Hence f Cxo ss-solled a., ? having the cross-sail 
set, ready to sail. 

1362 J. Heywood Prev. ^ Epigr. (1867) 36 Sens thou art 
crosse saylde, auale vnbappie ho^e, X580 North Plutarch 
(1612) 439 Took ship, finding one crosse-sailed, bound to- 
wards Afrike. 

i*Cro*SS-saiilf ®- Obs. [Cross- 6.] intr. ?To 
sail across or over. 

*364-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 29 A letter to a 
Mardaunte Venterer that was crossailed into TerraFlorida, 

Cross-sea : see Cross a. i. 

Cross-seotiou : see Cross- B. 
i* Cvo'ss-sliaped) a. Obs. [Cross- 8.] Of a 
horse : ? Mis-shapen, ill-shaped. 

X703 Lond. Gaz No. 3969/4 A light grey Gelding, .some- 
what cross shap'd behind. lyog Ibid. No. 4540/8 A plain 
strong cross shaped Bay Gelding. 

Cross-sboot, -shooting, -shot : see Cross- B. 
CrO‘SS-spa:il, crO‘SS-Spa:le. Ship-build- 
ing. [Cross- 4.] (See qnot. 1850.) • 

cx%Sp Rudini. Navig, (Weale) iia Cross-spales, or 
fir plank nailed in a temporary manner to the frames of a 
ship at a certain height, by which the frames are kept to 
their proper breadths, until the deck-knees are fastened. 
1869 StR E. J. Reed Ship-build, viii. i 54 In many yards 
the ship is faired by means of ribands and cross-spalls only 
before the beams are fitted. 

CroBS-spider : see Cross- B. 
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Cro'ss-spri'nger. Arck. [Cbosb- 4.] One 
of the ribs extending diagonally from one pier to 
another in groined vaulting. 

x8i6 J. Smith Panorcana Sc, ^ Art 1 . 163 The cross- 
springers were ornamented, .with carvings of Zigzag and 
other Norman ornaments, 1843 P. Parleys Ann. IV. 293 
The CFOss-springers are perforatedvinto airy forms, i8oa 
S.ICICMAH Goth. ArcJiit. 144 The great cross-springer rib. 

Cro'SS-staff. Also (in sense i) 6 croystaff. 
+ 1 . Eccl. An archbishop’s cross; also, by con- 
fusion, used for Ceose-stapp, a bishop’s crook or 
crosier. Ol>s. exc. Sist. 

1460 CArcuAVE Chron. (1858) 156 He [Rob* Grostede] ap- 
pered to the Pope, and smet him on the side with the pike 
of his Crosse star. 1540 Inv. in Greene Hist, IVorcester II. 
App. s Item, a croystaff of selver and gylt. 1541 Barnes 
Wks, (1573) 246/1 Ail your holy omamentes, as your hoW 
myters, your holy crosse-staues, your holy pyllers. *Sm 
Grafton Chron. II. 2 He [Becket] taketh from Alexander 
his Crosyer, the crosse with the CrossestaflFe . . and caryeth 
it in himselfe. x884Tennvson Bechet 188 Shall I not smite 
him with his own cross-staff? 
t 2 . An instrument formerly used for taking the 
altitude of the sun or a star. Obs. 

XS 94 Blundevil Exerc. 111. 11. viii. (ed. 7) 386 The Lati- 
tude then is to be knowne by the Astrolabe, Quadrant, 
Crosse-stafie, and by such like Mathematical! instruments, 
1669 Stormy Mari)ter’s Mag. 11. xiii. 80 How to use the 
Cross-Staff. Set the end of the Cross-Staff to the , . Eye. . 
Then move the Cross . .from you or towards you . . till that the 
iroper end come upon the.. Sun or Star. X839 Marry at 
Phmit. Ship ix, The cross-staff at that time was the simple 
instrument used to discover the latitude. 

b. K surveyor’s cross, used iu taking offsets. 

1874 in Knight Bid, Mech. 

Oro'ss->sti:tch, sb. [Cboss- 3 b.] a. A stitch 
formed of two stitches crossing each other, thus X. 
b. A kind of needlework characterized by stitches 
crossing each other. 

ciyio C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 296 The Chaires, one red 
damaske, the other Crostitch and tentstitch very Rich. 
1737 Mrs. PendarvesZcA in Mrs.Deianys Carr. 10 Oct, II. 

6 lell me how many pieces of cross-stitch. I have left with 
you. 1856 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh 1. 16 , 1 learnt cross- 
stitch, because she did not like To see me wear the night 
with empty hands. 

atirib, x88o Birtn. Weekly Pod a Oct, i/g Cross-stitch 
embroidery is . . applied to all sorts of decorative needle- 
work. 

Hence Oxo'S8-Btl:toli to sew or work with 
cross stitches. 

^ Seatnmtship I. 95 All splices are cross- 

Cro*sS>stoue, Min. [Cboss- 3 b.] A name 
given to Chiastolite; also to the minerals Stau- 
BOiiiTB and Habuoxoeu!, from the cruciform ar- 
rangement of the crystals. 

xjjate. Crondedi't Mifi, 83, xjji'Rvli, Possils Arranged 
iSa. 1796 Kirwan Min, I. 282, 1814 Allan Min. Notnen. 

Cro'ss-street. [Cboss- 4, Cboss a. i b.] 

1 . A street crossing another, or running across 
between two main streets; a street at right angles 
to a main street. 

i8»7 0 . W. Robrrts Centr. Amer. 234 The principal 
streets are terminated by views of the hills . . The cross 
greets are npower. i86x Do Chaillu Eguai. Afr. ii. 8 
There are a few short cross-streets. 

1 2 . The place where two streets cross. Ohs. (Cf. 
Cboss-boad a.) 

i8as T. jEFFpsoN Autebicig. Wks. 1859 I. 8g Keeping 
great fires at all the cross-streets. ® 

Cni'SS-t^, Mech, [Cboss- 4.] In a back- - ► 
action marine steam-engine: A transverse bar 
which connects the side levers at the end opposite 
to the cross-head, and to which the connecting-rod 
IS attached. ^ 

1839 R. S. Robinson ATtfrzf. Steam Eng. 81 The fork-head 
or cross- tail. .l_he cross-tail, in sliape, resembles the cros.s- 
stionger ^**'^**“’ “ considerably larger and 

Cross-tining: see Cboss- B. 

G 3 ?o’SS-tree. [Cboss- 3, 4.] 

1 . Naut. (^/,) Two horizontal cross-limbers sup- 
ported by the cheeks and tresLle-trees at the head 
of the lower and top masts, to sustain the tops on 
the lower mast, and to spread the top-gallant 
rigging at the top mast head; affording also a 
standing-place for seamen. 

Formerly sometimes used to include the trestle-lrees 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 12 The irussell 
^ees or crosse trees. i6m — Seaman's Grom. iii. 16 The 
Crome-trees are also at the head of the Masts, one let into 
anothM crosse, Md strongly bolted with the Tressell trees. 
*753 Chambers Cyd. Sitpp. s. v. Cross-trees, They are four 
speaking only those which go 
tlwart ships, are called cross-trees. 1769 Faixioner Did 
■Marine. 18^ Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii, 41. 1871 Tyndall 
Er^t. ScSi.ee (ed. 6) I. vi. 214, 1 ^imbeti the 

cross-trees, saw tihe sun set. * 

tc - b. Across. Obs. {jmue-uses^ 

X038 1 ORD Pmuies 1. ii, Not so terrible as a cross-tree that 
never groTTO, to a wag-halter.page. 1648 Herrick Noble 
Poems (1885) gtj This Cmss-tr^ Here Doth Jesus 

t 3 . A whipple-tree. Obs. 

x^S Dickson n. 258 Instead of using a soam. and 
WiSigh? done in a 


4 . allrib. f cross-tree bar (cf. 3) ; + cross-tree 
yard, a cross-jack yard. 

169a in Capt. Smith’s Seaman's Gram. 1. xiv. 63 The 
Cross-tree yard. Cross-tree Braces. 1753 Chambers Cycl, 
Stipp., Cross-tree-yard, a yard standing square just under 
the mizen top. X787 Winter Sysi. Hnsb, 310 A cross-tree 
bar must be fixed to the fore standards. 

Cross-valve : see Cboss- B. 

Cro‘SS-vault. Arch. [Cboss- 3 b.] A com- 
pound vault formed by the intersection of two or 
more simple vaults. 

xSgo Leitcm Muller's Anc. Art § no. Bo The so-called 
sepulchre of Theion is remarkable on account of. . the cross- 
vault in the interior. xSjg Sir G. G. Scott Lcct. Archii, 
1, 53 A seiies of cross gables over the cross vaults. 

Hence Cress-vau lted a., Cro'ss-vau'ltiug. 

1S48 B. Webb Coni. Eedes. 198 The choir is of one bay, 
cross-vaulted. i876GvviLT.4fiC'AiV. Gloss., Cross Vaulting. 
x8^ Freeman in Archaot. Inst. ymL XLV. r8 The flat 
ceiling for the main body and cross-vaulting for the aisles, 

Crosa-viae, -voting : see Cboss- B. 
Cro*8S-way, sb. [Cboss- 4, Cboss a. i b.] 

1. A way or road crossing another, or leading 
across from one main road to another; a by-way. 

a 149a Botoner ttin. (1778) X76 At the crosse yn Baldwyne 
strete been nil crosse wayes metyng. a ZS33 Ld, Berners 
■Huon Lxxxi. 247 We came too a crosse way. 1623-8 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. ij. (i688j 241 The Paths and Cross- 
ways whereof are scarce known tothe Dwellers thereabouts. 
X708 Mottehx Eaielais V. xxvi. (1737) 114 Highways, 
Crossways, and Byways. 7824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 
I. (1863) 46 The little greens formed by the meeting of these 
cross-ways. 

jSg. xdstS Gaule Prod. Th. To Rdr. Ax, If thou stop, 
and stumble at the Crosse-wayes of Mysterie. X720 Wel- 
ton Suffer. Son o/God I. x. 264 Into a many Deviations, 
and Cross- ways to sin. 

+ b. allusvuely. The way of ‘ crosses’ or afflic- 
tions. Obs. [Cboss- 3.} 

* *4S® tr. P, A Kempis' Iittii. 11. xii. 57 Hov sekist bou a 
nqper way pan J>® kynges hye way, b® crosse wey / All 
cristys lif was a crosse & a mardrdom. 

2 . The place where roads cross ; = Ckoss-eoad 2. 


xg. . Knt. of Cm-tesy 386 Andburie my body in the crosse 
waie. _ xggo Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 383 Damned spirits. . 
rhat in crosse-waies and fiquds haueburiall. 1625 K. Long 


tr. Baglay's Argenis i. i. 4 On the crosse-wiw issued 
forth five theeves. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) I. 37 His 
imagination suggested those cross-ways that were wont to 
Miplex kmghts-erraot in their choice. 1865 Kingsley 
nertw. xix. 23s He went past the crossways. 

altrib. 1640 H. Mill Nights Search 79 For this cause 
[suicide] a Crosse-way grave. . Is made for her. 
Cro'ssway, adv. and adj. [Cboss- 3, 4.] 

A. adv. =CBOBSWAya, Cbobbwisb. 

x6xi Florio, 3Vn!K«i'ja..AIsocrossely, athwart, a crosse. 


..took his own pike cross way, kid it upon those of the 
enemy. 

B. adj. Placed or executed crossways. 

i8ao Southey A llfor Lot'e iv, With cross- way movement 
to and fro. X865 Mrs. ''Nwvnsvx Gayworthy si, (1879) 8 The 
seven little crossway’ ruffles that garnish it [the skirt]. 

Cxossways (kr^'sw^z), adv. [Cboss- 4 -i- 
-WAT a.] = Ceosswise. 

1564 in Hawkins' V<y. (1878) 18 Which maketh their 
townes crosse warns. 1594 T. B.Z« Primaud. Fr.Acad. 
II. S72 Of pleasures wliich men seeke crosse- 

wayes, 1065 Hookb MicrogTe loi Breaking off a very 
cross-ways. 17*6 Leone Aliertrs 
ArchtU 1. 52 a, A defect that runs crossways of the beam. 
X07X Xx. Schellens Spedr. Anal. ix. 24 A series of dark 
stripes breaking crossways through the fight. 

k Gross- webbing : see Cboss- B. 
t Cro’BS-week. Oh. [Cboss- 3 a.] Roga- 
tion week in which the Ceobs-days (q, v.) occur. 

x53o_ Palsgr. 211/1 Crosweke, gaimeweke, rozmayson, 
fVgatiow. XS77 Holihshed Chron. IL 141 He sailed over 
into iNormandie in the crosse weeke. 1597 [see Cross- 

rLOWERj. 

Cross-winding, -w&e : see Cross- B. 
Crosswise fkr^-swok), adv. [Cross- + -wise.] 

” the form of a cross ; so as to iutersect. 

'f'- -S* «• (1495) 368 On holy 

Saterdaye newe fyre is fette . . and thus [amcense] is putte 
.*5 ” B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. m. 
(1586) 136 Cut the skinne wossewise. x686 Horneck Crucif. 


Cut the skinne wossewise. x686 Horneck CrwiV' 
jesusx. 178 To their hands crosswise. 1756 Nugent 
333 Four of these streets are built cross-wise. 
.iO™soN 23 Aug. m Bos^ll, A church built crosswise. 

tb. On a-oys-ivyse'. by means of a cross, by 
crucinxioii. Ohs. itoitce-use, 

N-culIed hym on croys- 

crossing another, alternately, 
ev^t (Arb.) 58 Eche shal containe 

“ 5’ ryme crosse wyse, the first to the thyrd. 
and the second to the fourth, in Ihis manner. ^ ’ 

«• ActosSj athwart, transversely. 
xs8o Hollyband Treas. French Tong. Croiser, to cutte 
^erthwarte, or crossewise. 1648 Gage West. Ind. xi. (x6ss) 
3_8 Great trees newlvcut down nnd 


tbS: to shoulder; but long'irise 

timber .. aSf^ili 

' Q of logs placed cross-wise, 
o. fig. In a way opposed to the direct or right : 
perversely, wrongly. ® * 

*504 T. B, La Priwaud. Fr, Acad. «. aya He may seeke 


after pleasures crosse-wise, and turne cleane out of the way 
from reason and iudgement. 

Cross- wood : see Cross- B. 

Grosswort (kr^;sw2?4t). [Cross- 3 h- Woet.] 

1 . A name of vaiious plants having leaves ar- 
langed in the form of a cross, or whorl of four ; 
csp. Galium crucial um (also Crosszvorp Bedsiraw) ; 
also of the iion-Britis>h plants Vaillantia cruciaia, 
Eupatorium perfoHatum, and the genus Crucian- 
ella. Crosswoit Gentian, Genliana cruciaia. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens iv. Ixxvii. 541 Cioswort is a pale 
greene hetbe, drawing nere to a yellow Popingay colour. . 
The leaues be . . smal . . alwayes foure growing togither. .in 
fashion lyfce to a Ciosse at euery ioynt. 1597 Gerardb 
Herbal ii. c. § 3. 352 Crossewoort Gentian. 1756 Watson 
in Phil. Ti’ans. XLIX. 853 Crosswort or Mugweed. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 352 Crucianclta, a genus of herbaceous plants, 
called Ciosswort and Petty Madder. 

2 . pi. A book-name for the N.O. Crucifena 
(plants with cruciform flowers). 

_x86i AfRs. Lankesteu Wild Flowers 29 [A] very exten- 
sive and useful family of plants — Cruciferre or Cio.sswortb. 
1884 Miller Plant. n., CrosS-zvort, any cruciferous plant. 
Crost, variant spelling of Cbosseu. 
IIGrostarie (krpsta-ri). Sc. [a. Gaelic eras- 
thraidh, c/vs-ldm, called also crauu-lara, -laraidh 
the cross or beam of gathering.] The PhEE-ouoas 
or Fiery Cross, used in the Highlands of Scotland 
to summon the clans to a rendezvous. 

1685 Land. Gas. No. ao-gjlt Argilc commanded a Cro-slary 
to be dispatcht through the whole Country, which is a Sign 
in a Fiery Stick, commanding and warning every man to 
rise in Arms with him, xypS Statist. Acc, Aberdeen XIV. 
352 (Jani.l A stake of wood, the one end dipped in blood, 
(the blood of any animal 1, and the other burnt, as an em- 
blem of fire and sword, was put into the hands of the x'or- 
hon neare.st to where the alarm was given, who immediately 
ran with all speed, and gave it to hi.s nearest neighbour. . 
The stake of wood was named Croislitarich. 1880 Burton 
R sign Q, A nne I. vii. 328 He .sent the Crossteric, popularly 
called the fiery cross, through the glens. 

Croste, obs. form of Crust. 

Crosyar, -syer, obs. ff. Cbobibb,. 
i' Crot, crote. Obs. [Dprivalion uncertain. 
The form has suggested relationship to F. crotte (cf. 
Crotey), and to mod. Du. krot'i but difliculties of sense 
and hiistopr attach to both suggestions,] 

A particle, bit, atom, individual piece. 

, * *30? Cit^or M. 2378 (Cott.) Abram went . . and wit him 
loth> his geing, his catel, ilk crot [P'air/. crote]. Ibid, 9440 
If pou haldes mi forbot, j)ou sal be lauerd ouer ilk crot jJat 
esmerthorparadis. Ioid,vi31%, ^xagoR.BRUNNECAmi. 
Wace (Rolls) 210a pe host aestruyee^ ilk a crote. c 1425 
nwNTOUN Cron. vii. viii. 83 pis ilk Pes of Bred, .of it nevyr 
a Crote.. owre pas my Throe. X490-9 Proinp. Parv, X05/1 
Cr^ of a turfe, glebicula, glebula. 

Orotal, another form of ChottI/B. 

Grot^ (krpii'tal). [ad. L, crotahmi or its F. 
adaptation crotale \ see below.] 

1 . =Ceotalum I. 

xSgo Leitck Mailer's Anc. AH § 388 note, A female 
Bacchante clattering with crotals. 

2 . Prish Antiq. Applied to a small globular or 
pear-shaped bell or rattle, the nature and use of 
which are obscure : see quots. Also altrib. 

[1156 John or Salisbury Polycrat. viii. xii, Crotala quoque 
dicuntur sonorse sphaerulas, quse, quibusdam granis inter- 
pwitiF, pro quantitate sui et specie metalH, vario-s sonos 
edunt.] 1790 Ledwich Aniig. Ireland 243 The Chrotal 
reems not to have been a Bardic Instrument ; but the Bell- 
Cymbal used by the Clergy, and denominated a Crotalum 
by the Latins. 1845 Prac. R. Irish A end. 135 A com- 
munication . . to shew that the article called a crotal - . had 
properly but one disc, and not two, as represented iu Led- 
wich s Antiquities. 1872 Ellacosibe Ch. Bells Devon 378, 

I \TOuld. .confine the term Crotal to those pear-shaped and 
globular productions, the exact u.se of which is evidently 
very doubtful. Ibid. 379 Those round crotal bells in figure 
lesemble an apple, and this, instrument was evidently in- 
tended to make a rattling noise when shaken. 

Gro’talid. Zool. [f. mod.L. CrotaUdmi\ A 
serpent of the Crotalicbn or rattlesnake family. 
Gro’taliform, a. Zool. [f. CBOTAii-us-k-FORM.] 
Structurally resembling or related to the rattle- 
snake ; as ‘ the crotaliform seriients 
Gro’ta^. Chem. [f. Cbotal-us -t- -iw.] An 
albuminoid substance found in the venom of the 
rattlesnake : it is not coagulated at the boiling- 
point of water. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Grotaline (krp-taloin), a. [f. as prec. + -inr.] 
Of or belonging to the rattlesnake family. 

No. 1950. 344/2 A genus of crotaline scr- 
pmts. 1882 C. C, Hopley Snakes xvii. 312 'i'hat the sexes 
[of rattlesnakes] also understand each oiner through crola- 
luie eloquence is generally believed. 

II Cro’talo. [It. crotalo [in Florio), ad. L. cro- 
talum : see below,] = Crotaluu. 

a z68z SirT. Browne TViw/r (1852) III. 271 All sorts of 
sistrums, crotaloes, cymbals, tympans, etc., in use among the 
ancients. 1842 Brande Did. AV., Crotalo, a Turkish musi- 
cal instrument. Hence in mod. Diets. 

II Grotaluni, (krp'tali^m). Antiq, [L.; a. Gr. 
KpdToXov clapper, castanet, rattle.] 

A sort of clapper or castanet used in ancient 
Greece and elsewhere in rel^ous 

9 **A**#®*s Cycl. av., 'Ac crotalum. .consisted of 
two litue brass plates, or rods, wHch were sbakw in the 
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hand. i8aa T. Taylor Afiiileiiis ix. 194, I was again led 
forth to the j ourney . . accompanied by crotala and cymbals. 
1864 Engel Mhs, A tic. Nat. 225 Crotala, clappers, or cas- 
tanets, were made use of by most ancient nations in religious 
performances. 

II Crotalus (kr^-lalss). ZooL [mod.L., f. Gr. 
«/k 5 to\ov rattle : seeprec.] The genus of American 
serpents containing the typical rattlesnakes. 

1834 Bnt. Cycl. II. 1. 180 [Species] of Crotalus, properly 
so called, which htive a rattle or instrument of sound upon 
the tail. 1864 Owen Botver oj^ God 46 The crotalus warns 
the ear of the American Indian by the rattle of its tail. 

Crotaphic (krotm-fik), a. Anat. [f. Gr. Kp 6 - 
To^os, pi. -01 the temples ; cf. F. crotaphigue.'] Of or 
pertaining to the temples, temporal. Cro'tapMte 

а. [F. crotaphite (i6th c. Pare), Gr. /epoTatfiTT^j], 
temporal, as in ' crotaphite arteries ’ ; f jA the tem- 
poral muscle {obs^. Crotaphl'tie a., temporal, as 
in _ ‘crotaphitic nerve’, the superior maxil l ar y 
division of the fifth cerebral nerve. 

*653 Urquiiart Rabelais 1. xxv, The crotaphick arteiy. 
1656 Blount Glossttffy., Crotaphites, the two muscles of the 
temples. *713 Ciieselden Anat. iii. xv. (1726) 254 Under 
the crotaphyte muscle. X84X Cbuveilhier Anat. 1 . 3x1 
The Temporal muscle or Crotaphyte . . occupies the whole 
of the Temporal fossa. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. 11 . ayr/a 
The ‘crotaphitic'and..the ‘buccinator’ nerves. 
Crotaye, var. of Cboiby Obs. 

Crotch. (krpU). Now chiefly U.S. or dial. Also 
6-7 croclie. [Etymological history obscure. In 
form it appears to agree with ME. erocAe shepherd’s 
crook, crosier, ONF. erocAe ; but in sense it comes 
nearer to Cuutch, of which also, in certain appli- 
cations, croicA appears as a variant. But crutch 
and crotch arc in current use diflerent words.] 
f 1 . A fork : app. the agricultural implement. 

1S39 Taverner Erasm. Prmu (1345) 44 Thrust out nature 
wyth a croche [Nait/ram expellas fitred\ yet woll she styll 
runne backs agayne. 

Hr 2 . A fork formerly used for holding a weed 
down on the ground, while it was cut off or 
dragged up with the weed-hook. Obs. 

XS73 Tussicr Husb, (1878) 112 In Male get a weede 
hooke, a crotch and a gloue, and weed out such weedes as 
the corne doth not loue. 1x873 J. Fowler in Archxol. 
XLIV. X79 {Plate), A man, in a garden, cutting up thistles 
from the plants they grow amongst with a wera-hook and 
crotch. Ibid. 207, 220.] 

3 . A stake or pole having a forked top, used as a 
support or i>rop. 

*S73 Tos-ser /Ittsb. (1878) 64 The strawberles looks to be 
couered with .sirawe, Laid ouerly trim vpon crotohis and 
bow.s. Ibid. 79 For hoppoles and crotches in lopping go 
.saue. x68x Uickeringill FiV/rfl Naked Truth n. x, A Crazy 
. . Pabrick that only stands upon Crotches, and Crotchets. 
X700 Dryden Fables, Baucis atui Phil. 160 The crotches of 
their cot in columes rise [furcas subtere colwmite\. X84X 
Gatlin N. Amer. Jnd. (1844) I. xxii. 162 Four posts or 
crotches .. supporting four equally delicate rods, resting 
in the crotches. 

'I* 1 ). A forked peg or crook for hanging things 
on. Obs. 

IS73 Tusser Unsb. (1878) 36 With crotchis and pinnes, to 
hang trinkets theron. 

0. Naut. A forked support for various purposes : 
see CitOTOH 3. 

4 . The fork of a tree or bough, where it divides 
into two limbs or branches. 

i573^Tusser Husb. (i^S) 105 The crotch of the bough. 
X64X Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 120 Some [branches], .that 
have croches \prbited creches] will bee for rake-shaftes. 1669 
WoRLiDGB Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 Crotch, the forked part 
of a Tree useful in many cases of Husbandry. 1738 Acet. 
Miemakis, etc, 83 Branches of trees . . stuck in the gi-ound 
with the crotch uppermost. 1843-4 T. N. Savage in Boston 
yntl. Nat. Hist. IN, They [chimpanzees], .build their habi- 
tations in trees . . supportea by the body of a limb or a crotch. 
1834 J. L. Stephens Cetiir, Amer. 374 A platform in the 
crotch of the tree. x88o Century Mag. Aug. 503/1 note, A 
mass of leaves left, .in the crotch of the divergent branches. 

б. The ‘fork’ or bifurcation of the human body 
where the legs join the trunk. 

A 139a Green JlflzwHV^Miii. Poems (Rtldg.) 316 Soraeclose- 
brcech'd to the crotch for cold, x6x3 Crooke Body of Matt 
214 The middle bifurcation-at the Crotch, 1817-8 Cobbett 
Resid. U. S. (1822) 136 To be split down the middle, from 
crown to crotch. 1884 Child Ballads II. xxix. 259/^ 
Three hundred years old, with a beard to the crotch. 

6. A bifurcation of road or river. 

1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. Bay II. 383 The river 
to ue called by the same name, from the crotch to the mouth. 
1837 Holland Bay Path xxii, Standing right in the crotch 
of tne roads. 

f 7 . A dilemma. Obs. 

x6aa Bacon Hen. VII, lox There is a Tradition of a 
Dilemma that Bishop Morton . .vsed, to raise yp the Bene- 
uolence to higher Rates ; and some called it his Forke, and 
some his Crotch IBUis ^ Spedding’s ed. crutch]. 

8. Comb. Orotoh-deep a., up to the ‘ crotch or 
loins; orotoli-st;ick (dial,), a forked slick; 

+ crotch.-tail, old name of the Kite. 

1844 yrwi R. Agrie. Soc. V. i. 9 Pressing it down cicsely 
piece by piece with a small ^crotch-stick. X674-9X Rav 
.y. 4 - E. C. Words 94 A *Crotch-tail ; a Kite; Milvtis 
caudAforcipatA. i8« Cnr»A. July 41 ‘Crutch-tau 
formerly applied to a Kite. x 885 Swainson Napt$s 
Birds 137 Srom its forked tail this bird [the Kite] has re- 
ceived the names of Fork tail, Crotch tail 

Crotohe, var, of Cboohb sb?- Obs. 
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Crotohed (kr^itjt), a. [f.prec.-h-ED.] Having 
a * crotch ’ or bifurcation ; forked. (Now Cl. S.) 

1387 Holinshed Descr. Brit. 1. xiv. 74/3 A crotched 
brooke. 1806 A. Young Agric, Essex (1813) 1 . 181 He pins 
them firmly down with a crotched peg. 1868 Lossing Hud- 
son 12 Two ciotched sticks. 188a Comh. Mag. May 580 
A shaggy roof of hark upheld by crotched saplings. 

Crotclied.-, crotchett-yard, cormptecl forms 
of CEOSS-JACK-j/ard. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Croiched-yard, the old 
orthography for cross-jachyard. xSSg PallMallG, 16 Feb. 
4/3 Reeving a ‘ gin ’ on ta&le affixed to the crotchett yard 
on boaid the ship Sardomene. 

Crotchet (krp-tJet),jA 1 Also 5-6 crochette, 
5-9 crochet, 6 corchat, crockchette, ohrot- 
chet, 7 crachet, 7 (9 diall) cratchet, 8 crot- 
chett. [ME. a. F. crochet hook, dim. of croche 
crook, hook ; see Cbochet.] 

I. =Cbooket. 

1 . Arch. =CEOCKE!r 2 ; also transf. to buds or 
branches. 

c X394 P. PI. Crede 174 pe mynstre. . Wi}> arches, .y-corven 
Wih crochetes on corners wijj knottes of golde. 1823 Hone 
Every-day Bk. I, 767 The crotchets, or projecting stones 
on the outside of that, .spire. 1892 Lichfield Mercury 23 
Mar, 8/3 Let us gather qne of their [elm trees’] delicate 
spriws. . . Every crochet resembles a cluster of spherical beads. 

+ 2 . =Cbocket 1. Obs. (Cf. F. crochet.) In 
mod. dial, cratchet =S}a& crown of the head, 
x^9 Pappe m. Hatchet Biv, They will . .anatomize. . thy 
bodie from the corne on thy toe, to the crochet on thy head. 
X833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Cratchet, the crown of the 
head. ‘Nap his cratchet', crack his crown, 1876 Mid- 
Yorksh. Gloss., Cratchet, the crown of the head. 

II. A hook or hooked instrument. 

H' 3 . A small hook, esp. for fastening things ; an 
ornamental hook serving as a brooch or fastening, 
c 1430 PUgr. Lyf Moathode iir. xxiv. (1869) 149 Of this 
crochet, S, z4Sx Caxton Godfrey 179 It shold be fasted to 
thecreneaux of the walle, with good and strange crochettes 
ofyron. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 134/4 Thenne the tyraunt.. 
with hoke.s and crochettis of yron djnle do tere theyr flessh. 
X303 Priv. Purse Exp. Elis, of^ York (1830) 92 For hookes 
and crochettes. .delivered to William Hamerton yeoman of 
the Warderohe of the beddes. a 1618 Sylvester Du Bartas, 
fob Triwttphaitt xli, Canst thou his tongue with steely 
crotchets thrill. x6go Evelvh Mundus Muliebris, This to 
her side she does attach With gold crochet, or French pen- 
nache. 1703 J. Savage Zett. Antients Ixxvii. 217 An 
Imperial Purple Robe on her Shoulders button’d with a 
Crotchet of Diamonds on her Breast. 27x0 Steele Tatler 
No. 2^5 p 2 A Crochet of 122 Diamonds, set. .in Silver. 

4 , Stirg. ta. A hook-like instrument; b. spec, 
an instrument employed in obstetrical surgery. 

X730 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 83 With a crotchet holding up 
the integuments [I] keep them from touching. x754-€4 
Midvtip. II. 448 , 1 sat down with a resolution to 
deliver either with the forceps or crotchet in order to save 
the woman’s life. 1834E. MAVHBwDogs (1862) 2x3 Forceps 
. .are always dangerous. .The crochet, a blunt hook . . is to 
byireferred. 

o, a. A hook used in reaping : see quot. 1833. 
(I b. A hook fastened with straps on the back of a 
porter for carrying parcels, [=*Fr. crochet 
X833 J. Holland Marmf, Metal II. 58 The crotchet or 
hooin the workman uses it with the left hand to gather the 
quantity of corn he intends to cut. x86o Tvmdall Glac. r. 
xxvii. 2x6 Simond carried my theodolite box, tied upon a 
crotchet on his hack. 

6. A natural hook-like organ or process : spec. 
f a. ‘ The tushe, tuske, or fang of a beast ’ Cotgr. 
[F. crochef\. b. One of the minute hooks or 
claws on the prolegs of many lepidopterous larvte. 
e. Anat. The hook-like extremity of the superior 
occipito-temporal convolution of the brain. 

1678 Phillips s. v., Among Hunters, the chief master Teeth 
of a Fox, are called Crochets. [Hence 1708 in Kersey and 
in later Diets, ] 1778 Milne Diet. Bot, s. v. Semen, Some seeds 
attach themselves to animals, by means of hooks, crotchets, 
or hairs. x8oa Paley Niai. Theol. xii. In the Ostrich, 
this apparatus of crotchets and fibres, of hooks and teeth is 
wanting. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, (1828) III. xxix, 'The 
prolegs of almost all Lepidopterous larvse are furnished with 
a set of minute slender horny books, crotchets, or claws . . 
somewhat resembling fish-hooks. 1876 (^uain Elem. Anat. 
(ed. 8) II. 332 Its anterior extremity is rounded into a 
hook called by Vicq-d’Azyr the ‘crotchet’, hence its name. 

III. Derived and figurative senses. 

7 . Mus. A symbol for a note of half the value of 
a minim, made in the fonn of a stem with a round 
(formerly lozenge-shaped) black head; a note of 
this value. Also attrib. 

c X440 Protnp. Para. 104 Crochett of .songe, semiminima, 
c 1460 Tofwneley Mysi, iifi, Sec. Pastor. Say what was 
his song ? hard ye not how he crakyd it, Thre brefes to a 
long. Tert. Pastor. Yee mary he hafct it, Was no crochett 
ivrong, nor no thing that lakt it iSomo Dunbar Poems 
(1884) No. 22 iv,The pyet. .Fenseis to sing the nychtingaljs 
not; Bot scho can nevir the corchat cleif, Forharsknwof hir 
carlich throt 1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 178 He giueth it 
such a natural grace by breaki^ a minime into a crotchet 
rest and a crotchet xfiza ^acham Contpl. Gent. xi. 
(1634) 102 Hee driveth a Crotchet thorow many Minims, 
causing it to resemble a chaine with the Linkes. xyBa 
Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. e) II. iv. 303 Notes in a lozenge 
form :. .these, whether the heads were full or open, were at 
first called minims: but when a still quicker note was 
thought necessary, the white or open notes only had that 
title and the black were . . by the English (called] Crotchets : 
a nanv- given by the French with more propriety, from 
hook or curvature of the tiul, to the.. Quaver. 1830 W. 


CROTCHET. 

Irving Goldsmith 290 He pretended to score down an idr as 
the poet played it, but put down crotchets and semi-breves 
at random, 

b. Often used with playful allusion to sense 9. 
1379 Gosson Apol. Sch. Abuse {A.ih.) 68 They [Musitions] 
haue euer a crotchet aboue commons^ and adde where they 
hste. 1399 Shaks. Much Ada ii. lii. 58 Why these aro 
very_ crotmets that he speaks, Note note.s forsooth, and 
nothing. 169X Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 768 Being possess’d 
with crotchets, as many Musicians are. 

H* 8, A square bracket in typography ; = Cbook 

7 : formerly also called hook. Obs. 

1676 Coles, Crotchet, .also (in printing) the mark of a 
Parenthesis [ ]. 174B Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 

VIII. 456 note, What is between crotchets, thus [ ], Mr. 
Belford omitted. 1832 Lindley Introd. Bot. 493 A few 
interpolations, which are distinguished by being included 
within crotchets [ ]. 

9 . A whimsical fancy ; a perverse conceit ; a pecu- 
liar notion on some point (usually considered un- 
important) held by an individual in opposition to 
common opinion. 

The origin of this sense is obscure : it is nearly synonym- 
ous with Crank sbS senses 3 and 4, and might, like it, have 
the radical notion of ‘ mental twist or crook^; but Cotgrave 
appears to connect^ it with the mu.sical note, sense 7 : 
* Crochue, a Quauer in Musicke ; whence II a des crochues 
en teste, (we say) his head is full of crochets ' : cf. also 7 b. 

*S73 G- "B-Mctex Letter-bk. (Camden) 46 M. Osburn stud 
uppou this chrotchet, that he had bene ons there alreddi, and 
toerefore, etc. 1387 Harrison England ii. xxii. (1877) I. 
339 All the od crochets in such a builder’s braine. X603 
Shaks. Mens, for M. in. ii. 133. i6ai-3x Burton Anat. 
Mel, I. iii. i. ii, 187 That castle in the ayr, that crochet, 
that whimsie. x6z8 Wither Brit. Retnemb. n. 8x3 How 
could so fond a crotchet be devised, That God our serioust 
actions hath despised 7 xyxz E. Ward Qnix. I. 37 With 
fifty Crotchets m his Head, asns Wilkie llte Ape, 
Parrot, etc. (R.), But airy whims and crotchets lead To 
certain loss, and ne’er succeed, xtoy Crabbe Par. Reg. iii. 
930 And gloomy crotchets fill’d his wandering head. x86i 
M. Arnold Pop. Edttc. France 163 Opinions which have 
no ground in reason, .mere crotchets, or mere prejudices. 

D. A fanciful device, mechanical, artistic, ox 
literary. 

x6ii L. Barry Ram Alley in Hazl. X. 366 As 

for my breath I have crotchets and devices, * Ladies’ rank 
breaths are often help'd with spices 1644 Evelyn Diary 

8 Nov., He shew'd us his perpetual motions , . models, and 
a thousand other crotchets and devices. 1733 {title), Isling- 
ton ; or the Humours of the New Tunbridge Wells, .with 
Serious and Comical Puns, Crotchets, and Conclusions, 
1761 Foote Liar i. Wks. 1799 1 . 290 All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that, .rhymers have ever produced. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. ii. ix, Nothing but innuendoes, figura- 
tive crotchets. 

10 . Fortif. A passage formed by an indentation 

in the glacis opposite a traverse, connecting the 
portions of the covered way on both sides of the 
traverse. 1853 Stocqueler Milit, Encycl. 

1 11 . Mil. ‘ The arrangement of a body of troops, 
either forward or rearward, so as to form a line 
nearly perpendicular to the general line of battle ’ 
(Webster 1S64). Obs. 
tl2, quasi-atfo. Oddly, nonce-use. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 20 Its independency or 
loosness from God, lies as crotchet every whit, as its being. 
13 . Comb., as crotchet-shaped', orotchet-hero 
(htmormts), a musician ; crotchet-monger, one 
who has crotchets on political and other questions 
and obtrusively advocates them; hence crotchet- 
inongering. 

1807 W. Irving Sahnag. (1824) 82 Exhibit loud piano 
feats Caught from that crotchet-hero, Meetz. 1874 Blackib 
Self-Cult, 60 'They are mostly crotchet-mongers and puzzle- 
brains. 1SB4 Bay Lankester in Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 1/3 
A corkscrew-shaped or a rod-shaped or a crotchet-shaped 
bacillus. 1888 Charity Organis. Rev. June 267 The only 
way for a philanthropist to escape the reproach of crotchet- 
mongering is to give up trust in legislative crotchets, 
f Cro'tchet, sb.^ Obs. Also 7 cratchet. [dim. 
of CBoa’OH. (Cf. also Ckutoheo?.)] 

1. A pole or prop with a forked top ; = Crotch 3. 

1631 Capt. Smith Advt. Planters 32 This was our 

Church, till wee built a homely thing like a barne, set upon 
Cratchets, x68i [see Crotch 3]. 1736 P. Browne famaica 
25 They live in huts or thatched cabbins sustained by 
crotchets. 1764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts ^ Sc. s.v. Curry- 
ing, [Tools used] A crotchet or fork. 

2 . A forked support or bracket. 

1772 W. Bailey Descr. Useful Machines I, 255 A Brass 
Crotchet screwed to the Pedestle and properly fitted to the 
solid and also to the hollow end of the axis of the machine. 

3. Naut, = Crotch 3 c, Cectoh 3. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Maxine, Crouchants, the crotchets, 
or floor-timbers fore and aft in a boat. 

Cro’tchety [f- Cbotchei j^.t-] •[a. To 

break a longer note up into crotchets (flJr.). b. To 
affect with crotchets, c. To ornament with 
crotchets or crockets. Hence Cro ‘toileted,^/, a. 

1387 Harmar tr. Bern's Serm. 267 (T.) Not these cantels 
and morsels of scripture warbled, quavereA and crochetted, 
to give pleasure unto the ears. £x6oo Donne Elegies i. 
fealousie. Drawing his breatli, as thick and short, as can 
The nimblest croAeting Musitian. 1628 Ford Lover’s 
Mel. tr. ii, You are but whimsied yet, crotcheted, connn- 
drumed 1892 Lichfield Mercrtry as Mar. 8/3 Look up . . 
through the slender branches, crochetted almost to the 
tips.. There is no need to wonder where the architects., 
got their idea of crochecting the spires and pinnacles of our 
Cathedral, 



CBOTCHETEEB. 
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CROUCHING. 


Crotcheteev (krptjetlau). Also crotcheter. 
[f, CitoicHET siA + -EE».] A person with a 
crotchet; es/. one who pushes or obtrudes his 
crotchets in politics, etc. 

x8x j W. H. 1REI.A.MD Seriibleouianta- aao As sometimes a 
brighter orb 'lumines the sphere, So Bushy o’er crotcheteers 
reigns overseer. 1856 Tatfs Mag, XXIII. 276 Attempts 
at interference have been hinted at by reckless crotcheters. 
1887 SArtfrsBusy Hist. Eltzab. Zfit.jvi. 242 A very early 
example of the reckless violence of private crotcheteers. 

Cro’tchetiiiess. [f. Crotchety + -ness.] 
The quality of being crotchety. 

s86o Sai. Rev. 16 June 764/2 The fault to which Ex- 
aminers are liable is sometimes called crotchetiness, but a 
better name for it would be vanity, 1877 Daily News 
9 Oct. 5/2 Amazement at the crotchetiness of his host. 

+Cro’tchetly, a. Obs. [-lyI.] =next. 

1702 C. Mather Magn, Chr. iii. iv. v. (1852) 594 Let the 
reader, here In a crochet, refresh himself with one crochetly 
passage. 

Crotclldty (kr^7‘tjeti), a. [£ Crotchet 
+'T.i] Given to crotchets; full of crotchets. 

1815 Ld. Cockborn Mem. 215 He was crotchety, posi- 
tive and wild. 1867 Bright S^. Reform (1876) 408 All 
sorts of crotchety people, 

b. Of actions, etc. ; Of the nature of a crotchet. 
1847 Disraeli Tancred vi. v, I threw no obstacles in his 
crotcbetty course. Sfieciator as Jan., Crotchety 

attempts to alter the style and title of the House of Lords. 
Crote, var. Crot Obs., piece, bit. 

Crotels : see Cbottels. 

Crotesco, crotesgLue : see Grotesque. 
i'Cro'tey, Obs. [app. a. Anglo-Fr. 

= OF. *crotQyer, f. OF, crote, crotte dimg of hares, 
etc.] trans. and intr. Of hares, rabbits, etc- : To 
evacuate their excrement. 

/ZX425 Master of Game 546 fo. 13 b\ The hare 

..alwey.,croteyehyn omanere. /ifxf.fo. 26 pel [bucks] cro- 
teieb hure fumes yn dyuerse maneres. i486 £k. St. Albans 
Eiija.Thehare. .fymaesandcrotis andRoungetheuermooie. 

+ Croteyi sh. Obs. Also orotaye, orottoye. [f. 
Crotsy e». J In pi. - Cbottels. 

/zi42g Master of Game (Bodl. MS. 546 fo. 70) ^if }>e 
croteyes bej> grete and bikke, XS75_ Turbehv. Venerie 65 
To fudge an olde harte by the fewmishii^, the which they 
make in brode croteys. 1630 J. Taylor (water P.] IVks. 1. 
93/1 A Hare or Conneys Crottoyes. 1741 CoutM, Ram. 
Pieceit. i. 301 The Croteys or Excrements of a Buoc [Hare]. 
1807 S^erismafts Diet. s.v. Bear, [Bears] cast their lesses 
sometimes in round croteys. 

tcro'tisiug, -iziug, Obs. Collective noun 
in same sense as prec. 

1598 [see Crottels]. 1677 Plot Oafordsh. 190 The in- 
fection of the grass by the urin and crottzing of the Conies. 
x686 N. Cox Gentl. Recr. la Terms for their Ordure . . Of 
a Hare, Crotiles orCrotosing, 

Crotou (krdtt-t^n). [mod.L., a. Gr. Kporitv a tick, 
also the Castor-oil plant Rictnus communis, taken 
in Botany as the name of an allied genus.] 

1 . Bot. A large genus of enphorbiaceous plants, 
mostly natives of tropical regions, many of the 
species of which haveimportant medical properties. 

X73X Hill Nat. Hist. Plants 6ia The herbaceous Croton 
with rhombic leaves and pendulous capsules. 1846 Lindley 
Veg. Kitigd, 281 Similar colours are found .. in some 
Crotons. 1847 Youatt Horse xiv. 305 The only purgative 
on which dependence can he placed is the croton. 

2 . By florists applied to Codisum pictum, a 
plant closely allied to the Crotons, cultivated in 
hot-houses for its beautiful foliage. 

x88z Daily News 29 June 2/7 Crotons, gloxinias, maiden- 
hair, Dracaenas, and pitcher plants. x88a Garden ii Mar. 
1^/3 Snitable time, .for cutting back and striking Crotons. 

3 . Croton oil, a fatty oil existing in the seeds of 
the East Indian species, Croton Tiglium’, it is a 
drastic purgative ; croton chloral or 0. c. hydrate, 
a name of ^tyl chloral hydrate, given in error. 

i8m J Davies Mannal Mat. Med, 363 Croton Oil. 1873 
H. C. Wood Tlterap, (1B79) ^73 Croton oil is probably the 
most available of the cathartics. 1876 Harlfy Mat. Med. 
346 Croton-chloral Hydrate was first obtained by Kramer 
and Pinner. i88t B. \V, Richardson in Med. Tentf Jrnl. 
Jan. 79 Croton chloral combined with quinine. 
CrotoXL-bug, U.S. A name given in parts of 
the U.S. to the Cockroach, Blatta orientalis, and 
other species of the same genus. 

The name is said to be derived from the Croton river, 
Westchester county, N. Y., the suggestion being that these 
insects became abundant in New Yoi k about the time (1842) 
that the Croton aqueduct brought water to the city. 
Croto3UC(krotpmk),a. Ghent, [f. Croton + -ic.] 
Of or derived from croton oil ; as in crotonic add, 
C4 He O2, the second member of the Aorylio series. 
So Cro'tonate, a salt of crotonic acid. Cxo'tonol, 
a brown oil obtained from croton oil. Cxo'tonyl, 
the radical H7 of crotonic acid. Cxo'tonyle ne, 
a hydro-carbon, CiHj (liquid below 15° C.), 
homologous with allylene. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem, Org. Bodies 433 It owes its pur- 
gative qualities to. .crotonic acid dissolved in the oil. 1873 
Williamson Chem. 302 The crotonate which has been 
extracted from the croton-seed oil. x88o Clcminshaw 
IVitrtz’ Atom. Th. 264 The tetratomic radicals, acetylene, 
allylene, and crotonylene, are known in a free state. 

+ Crott. Ohs. rare~~K [a. F. crotte^ Dirt. 

1657 Howell Londinop, 391 And touching streets, the dirt 
and crott of Paris may be smelt ten miles off, 


Cvottels (krpl’lz), sb. pi. Also 7 orotelles, 
-ilea, -els. [app. dim. f, F. crote, crotte (see Crot').] 
The globular dung or excrement of hares, etc. 

1598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 4s/a Of a 
Hare [the ordure is called] ciotlels or cratising. 1660 
Howell Parly of Beasts 8 (D.) The lesses of a fox, the 
crotells of a hare, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Crotiles, 
Hares Excrements. X711 Puckld Club (1817) 90 The 
spraints of an otter, the crottels of a hare. 

Crottle (krp-t’l). Also 8 cTottel, 9 orotal. [a. 
Gaelic croted, crotan a lichen, esp. one used in 
dyeing.] A name given in Scotland to various 
species of lichen used in dyeing : cf. Cudbear. 

1778 LiGHTFOor Flora Scot, (1780) 818 Lichen omphalodes. 
Dark purple Dyer's Lichen. Cork or Arcell Anglis, Crotal 
Gavlu. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XII. 113 It [cudbear] was 
known as a dye-stuflf in the Highlands by the name of 
cookes or crottel some hundred years ago. i86x H. Mac- 
MILLAN Footnotes fr. Nature 1x6 The dyes she herself pre- 
pares, by simply boiling in water, .various species of crotal 
or lichens. iMi in D. H. Edwards Mod, Scot. Poets Ser. 
iii^gg When ither dykes Wi’ crottle are grown gray. 

Orottoye, var. Cbotby Obs. 
tCroUCll, sb.T- Obs. Forms: 1 cmio, 3-3 
cruohe, 4-5 crouclie, orowcli(e. [Early ME. 
cruche, app. OE. ctilc, ad. L. crux, crticis cross, 
OE. critc is known to occur once c 1000 in sense ‘ sign of 
the cross ' : its history presents some diiScuIties. The 
palatalization of the final h (whence 12th c. crilche) suggests 
that it was a word of early adoption which had undmgone 
the usual phonetic change, as in ciree, church ^ But in this 
case the vowel would have remained short, as in pic, pitch, 
and examples would surely have occurred. The probability 
b that it is a late learned adaptation of L. crtici-, as 
pronounced by Italians or other Romanic people with c as 
iclt, and lengthened x7 : cf. It. croce. See Pogatscher § 160 
(1888), Cf. also OS. crilci, OHG. criici, crilzi, mod. G. 
kreuz, and their allied forms, where we have the long A and 
e repr, by is as in OF. ermz. (Some have thought ME. 
cruche to be of Fr. dial, origin : cf. Bearnese croutz cross).] 
= Cross, in its various early senses: the holy 
cross, or a representation or fi^re of it ; the sign 
of the cross ; a heraldic cross ; the cross on a coin, 
a coin marked with a cross. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 28S Ponne nime he hb [petra 
oleum] dsel, and wyice cristes msel on mlcre lime butan 
cruc on bmm heafde foran se sceal on balzame beon. c x2oo 
Triti. Coll. Horn. 05 Crepe to ciw^e on lange fiidai. a 1225 
Leg. Kath. 1171 Ne mahte..hb heuenliche cunde..felen 
. .sorhe vpo t>e cruche. c 13x5 Shorrham is Ine the foie- 
heved the crouebe a-set Fmme of fendes to bermi. 1340 
Ayenb. 41 The haljede Jiinges, J»e crouchen [Fr. les crotz], 

t e calices. 1389 in Eng. Gilds{sB-jo) 54 In exaltacion of ye 
oly crouebe. 1393 Gower Canf, I, 172 Whose tunge 
nouther pill ne crouche may hire. 1393 IjANGl. P, PI, C. vni. 
167 Meny crouche on bus cloke and keyes of rome, axt^oo 
Cov.Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 355 He deyd on crowche. ^<1x420 
Hoccleve De ^eg. Princ, 680 Loke whethir In this purs 
there be ony crosse or crouche. 1463, etc. [see Crouchmas]. 
Crouch (krantj), $b.^ Also 6 orowche. [f. 
Crouch zi.i] An act of crouching; a stooping, 
bending, or bowing low. 

x597 Lyly W'em, in Meone n i. Thou didst not honor me 
with kneele and crowche. x6u Massinger Citji Madam 
II. i. The reverence, respect, the cioucbes, cringes. 1800 
Campbell Gerlr. JPyom. m, xiv, Nor cougaris crouch I 
fear'd. 1889 Adm. Pall Mall G. 29 Jan. i, Public 

Opinion, always on the crouch, .in order to spring ciect. 

Crouch, obs. by-form of Crutch. 

Grouch (kraulj), w.t Forms: 4 cruche (n, 
crouolieii, 4-6 crouche, 5-7 croehe, 6-7 
oro'wch(e, oroocli(e, 6 crootohe, croutche, 6- 
crouoh, [First known in end of 14th c. ; orifrin 
doubtful. 

Generally identified with. Crouk v ; but (i) croiike and 
cruche come together as dbtinct words in and quot. 1394 ; 
(2) there b no assignable reason for the palatalization of the 
h in crmtk ; cf. the phonetic hbtory of OE. bmean, dftcan, 
hlcan, etc, ; (3) crouch is palatalized in all Eng. dialects, 
Sc. krUtJ, W. Yorksh. kr3tj (both meaning ME. fi). It is 
indeed impossible for a word in •ottch to be regulaily de- 
rived from OE , since the same cause that palatalized the e in 
-rfc would necessaiily make umlaut and give -pc-, ME. .yck, 
•ich. There was however an OF. crochir to become hooked 
or crooked, of which Godefroy has a single example, said 
of the shoulders ‘a fet..les espaules crochir.’ On the 
analogy cA pouch, avouch, etc., this might give Eng. crouch, 
but the lateness of the word b still surprising.] 

1 . inir. To stoop or bend low wilh general com- 
pression of the body, as in stooping for shelter, in 
fear, or in submission ; to cower with the limbs 
bent. Formerly often ajrolied to the act of bowing 
low in reverence or deference. Now said also iJ 
the depressed and constrained posture assumed by 
a beast in fear or submission, or in order to make 
a spring. (To cower concerns chiefly the head and 
shoulders : to crouch affects the body as a whole.) 

c 1394 P. PI, Crede 30a Lordes loueth hem well, for bei so 
lowe ciouchen. Ibid. 751 Knijtes crouke)> hem to & 
ciucheb full lowe. [14. . Golagros Gaw. 1280 The King 
crochit with croune, cumly and cleir.] 25^ Gest P7, 
Masse 121 Without ether croudiing or kneling, x^i J. 
Bell Haddon's Anew, Osor, 322 b, Crooiiyng and kneel- 
yag to the Crucifixe. x6ii Cotgr., . . to crooch, 
Inrke, squat, or dneke vnder. x6rt H. Cogan tr. Pintds 
Trav. 29 We sat crouching for the space of three whole 
days upon this rock. 1709 Addison Tatlerldo. i6xF s A 
Couple of tame Ljons lay ciouching at her Feet. 1835 
Marryat yac. Faith/, xxxi, He crouched behind a lila^ 
bush, 18^ Dickens Barn, Rudge vi, Crouching like a 


cat in dark corners. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vii. 106 Sheila 
crouched into her father’s side for shelter, 

2 , To bow or bend humbly or sei vilely; to ciinge 
submissively or fawningly. Chiefly fig. 

1328 Rov & Barlow Rede me (Arb. 59) But they are con- 
strayned to croutche. .as it were unto an Emproure. 1577 
Hanmer Anc, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 327 They crooched vnto 
the Romanes, and protested loyalty and subiection. 1594 
Nasiie Unfort. Trav. 41 He must faune like a spaniell, 
crouch like a Jew. i6ox R. Johnson Kitigd. ^ Coumno. 
S9 They are crocked t(L and feared of all men, 1779 J. Moonc 
Fiew Soc, Fr, (1789) I. xliv. 375 The free spirit must crouch 
to the .slave in office. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xvi, I crouch 
to no one— obey no one. a 1862 Buckle Civiliz (1869) III. 
iii. 126 They who crouch to those who are above them 
always trample an those who aie below them. 

8. trasis. To bow or bend low (the knee, etc.) : 
often with implication of cringing. 

1705 Lond. Gaz.No. 4149/4 [She] crouches her hind Fetter- 
lock Joynts when she stands still. x8oo Coleridge Clirista- 
hel 11, She . . crouched her head upon her breast. 1815 
Moore Lalla R.\y.Bo.^ soj 'Twas not for him to crouch the 
knee Tamely to Moslem tyranny. 1834 Landor Lett. 
American si How long shall a hundred millions of our 
fellow-creatures crouch roeir backs before him ? 

•I* Croucll} Obs. Also 5 orowolie, 7 omoh.. 
[f. Cbouoh sb .'^ ; cf. Cross ».] 

1 . irons. To cross ; to sign with the cross. 

axzzS Leg. Kath. 728 Heo wi5 Cristes cros Cruebede 

hire ouer al. c 1386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 293, I crowche 
the from elues and from wightes. — Merck. T. 463 And 
crouched hem, and bad God schuldhem blcsse. 

2 . To cioss with lines, etc. rare, 

c i6ao Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1853) 123 Bred gieefe hath 
cruch't our cheekes with water furrowes. 

Croncliaii'b (kraiiTjanf), a. [f. Cbouoh w.i -i- 
-AHT, after couchant.'} Crouching, 
a X393 H. Smith Serm. (1637) xic) To mayntaine his 
Papists pendant and crouenant, which live among Chris- 
tians. 1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 113/a Droll fellows.,, 
ciouchant under the fancied buidens of waterspouts, 

t Crou’ch.'back, sb. and a. Obs. (exc. ITist,) 
Also 6 crutch-baok, crudge bak, 7 crouched-, 
[f. stem of Cbouoh v,, associated perhaps with F. 
croche crook : cf. Crooe-baoe, which is, at least 
in sense and use, a doublet of this.] 

1 . A crooked or hunched back. 2 . One who has 
a crooked back, a hunchback, b. attrib. or adj. 
Having a crooked back, hunchbacked. 

c 1491 in R. Davies York Records (1843) 221 That Kyng 
Richard was an ypocryte, a ciocbebake, & beiied in a dike 
like a dogge. 1494 Fabyan thren vii. 366 Sir Edmunde 
y» kynges other sone, surnamed Crowch Bak. xitg 
Douglas King Hart 11. liv, A crudge bak that cairfuu 
cative bure. 1592 R. Johnson Nine lYorthies A iij, Aesope, 
for all his crutchbaclc, had a quick wit. 1627 Sfebd Eng- 
land XXX. § 6 Robeit Bossu, the Crouch-backe Earl of that 
Prouince. xtoo J. Bromr Trav. Eng. it. (1707) 66 Crouch- 
back Robert, Earl [of Leicester] . .raised a Rebellion against 
King Henry II. 

(As a cognomen of Edmund, brother of Edward I, it was 
contendedby some 17th c. writers that Crouchback meant 
' crossed-back ', as in Crouched friars ; but this is not com- 
patible with the form Crook-back, which goes back to the 
J5th c., and answeis to the 'Eelmundus dorsum habuit 
fractum’, attributed to John of Gaunt in the Coniinuaiio 
Eulogti (Rolls, 1863) III. 360. Cf. i6xx Speed Hist. Gt, 
Brit, VII. ii, (1632) ipg. z&to Vorke Union Hen. 22. 1677 
F. Sandeord Geneal. Hist. Kings Eng. 103.) 

Hence t Crou’ch-backed. a. 

x6o6 Holland Sueion, 21X A man very low of stature and 
withall crowchbacked. 1630 M. Godwyn tr. Bp, Hereford's 
Ann. Eng. (1675) 148 Crouch-backed Mary [mairied] to 
Martin Kayes, groom Porter, r 1707 in Mmdment Sc. Pas- 
qnils (1868) 375 The crouch backed Count. 

t Crouch-clay. Obs. (Cf. also Crouch-ware.) 

1726 Diet, Rust, (ed 3I s.v. Clay, Crouch, white Clay, 
Derbyshire, of which the Glass-pots are made at N ottingham. 

Crcuched (krau-tlt, -ed), ppl. a. [f. Crouch 
v ^ + -ED.] Bowed, bent together. 

1848 J, A. Carlyle tr. Dantds Inferno xiv. Sitting all 
crouched up. 1863 Kingsley Herew, xix. (x866) 245 She 
sat crouched together. 

Croucheii, earlier form of Crutched (Friars). 
Crou’cher. [f. Crouch w.i] One who crouches. 

1587 Golding De Momay xviii. (1617) 320 A thousand 
flatterers, and as many crouchers and cappers, X884 Tlnny- 
soN Bechet 10, I, true son Of Holy Churen— no croucher to 
the Giegorles. 

Crou'Chie, -y, a. Sc. [f. Crouch w.i or sb.‘^ 
-H-Y.] =- Crouch-backed, hunch-backed. 

1783 Burns Halloween, xx. Or crouchie Merran Humphie. 

Crouching Ckrau-tjig), vhl. sb, [f Crouch 
-(•-IN 6 1.] The action of the verb Crouch, q.v. 
Z333 Covebdale Ecclm, xii, 11 Though he make moch 
croutchinge and knelinge. 1381 J. Bell Haddon's Anstu, 
Osor. 319 In their croochynges, maskyng Masses, An- 
themes. 1814 Byron Corsair lu xiv, The coward crouching 
of despair. 

Crou'ohing, ppl. a. [£ as prec. -inq 2.] That 
crouches (fit. and^^.) ; see the verb. 

x6oo Shep. Tonie_ IVoodmans Walke in Eng. Helicon, 
Desert went naked in the cold, when crouching craft was" 
fed. x6xi Cotgr , Tapissant, crooching. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Vii. 355 Where crouching tigers wait their hapless 
prey. 1B67 F, Maurice /’afr. ^Lawgivers x, (ed. 4) 193 
They were a set of poor crouching slaves. 

Hence Cxou'oliliisrlr adv. 

*83* J- Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX, 702 Running 
crouchmgly along the copestones. 1884 E. O’Donovan Story 
of Men lu. 34 They, .sat crotu^ngly around the fires. 



CROUCHMAS. 


tcrou'chmas. Obs. Also 5 crowohe-, 6 
crowcIimes(se, -mas. [f. Crouch sb^- cross + 
Mass.] The festival of the Invention of the Cross, 
observed on May 3. 

1389 ia -Ef/jr- Gihts (1870) 119 On yi Sunday after crouche- 
messQclm. 1403 PnUon Xc/A No. 472 II. 132 Ve Fiyday 
nexst after Ciowchemcsse Day. 1330 Pal&gh. 804/1 At 
Crowchmesso, « la saitiete Cfoyx. 811/2 On Ciowche- 

messe daye, le jour du mynci Sacrement. iS73 Tusscr 
Ilusb. (1878) no Fiom bull cow fast till Crowchmasbe past, 
lyotf PitiLLiFS (ed. Kersey), Ci-ouchvtas or Croitchmas-dM, 
a Festival kept by Roman.Catholick.s in Honour of the 
Holy Cioss._ [Hence in Bailly.] [i^i Globe e8 Dec. i/s 
Martinmas is confined to Scotland ; Crouchmas, the feast 
of the Invention of the Cross, on May 3, is quite obsolete.] 

CrOU’cll-'Ware. Pottery. [Of uncertain origin 
and age: connexion with Cnouou-aiiAY, or the 
converse, is suggested by Solon, Old English 
Potter, but evidence is wanting,] A name applied 
by collectois to the early salt-glazed pottery of 
Staffordshire. 

1B17 W. Pur ’ 2 'opogr. 11 1 st, Siajjfbrdsh, 415-6 These pieces 
[of c 1700] appear to be composed of the clay found in the 
coal pits in and near Buislem, then called Can-marl; while 
others have been found formed at this clay and a mixluie of 
white sand or pounded gritstone procured at Mole Cop, 
and well coveiecl with a salt glare. This last is known by 
the name of Cratich Wai-e, and proves that at that time 
tlio .salt gla/o had been introduced. 1829 S. Shaw Hist. 
titaJjimlsJi, Potteries 110 We find Crouch ware fiist made 
there [Butsilem] in 1690.. In making Crouch waie, the com- 
mon brick clay and fine sand fioin Mole Cop were first 
used ; hut aftcrwaids the Can marl and sand ; and some 
persons used the daik giey clay fioin the coal pits and sand 
for the body, and salt glare. 1883 Solon Old £ftg. Potter •ja. 
Croud, var. of Ckood v. Sc. 

Croud(e, Orouette, obs. If. Crowd, Cbubt. 
Croudero : see Crowder. 
t Cvouk, V. Obs. rare. Also s crowke. [Of 
uncertain oiigin; but perh. corresponding to Ger. 
dial, krauchen in same sense, which Ilildebrand 
suggests to be \—*hriikait => kreuhan QGer, kriecheii) , 
like OIjG. knlpan « kretipait, OJi. erSopan to 
creep, Cf. CuotJCil z/J] intr. To bow, to make 
obeisance. 

c 1394 7 *. PI. Crede 751 Knijtcs crouke}! hem to & crucheji 
full Iowa, c 1460 Torwnelcy Myst, 163 For I [Joseph] can 
nawtheiccrowke no hnolcfrc. to the doctors in the Temple : 
Lithe ii. 46], 

Crouk, var, of Crook ». 2 , to croak, 
f Crouke, crowke. Obs. [OE. cnice fem, 
pot, little pitcher, ‘urccolus’, cognate with OS, 
kr/ika (MDu. ertike, Uu. krteik, MHG. krkche, 
dial. Ger, krauche'). The LG. word was prob. the 
source of F. cniche, and the ME. of Welsh «w, 
which has no Celtic cognates. OTeut. *kriika- is 
peril, in ablaut relation to the family of Crook,] 
A pitcher, a jug. 

a 70a Epinal Glass. 989 Trttlla, cinicae [so Erf. ; Corpus 
2051 ciuce], aiSoo Coipiis Gl.atii Urciolutn, waetercruce. 
nxooo Voe. in Wr, -WUlcker 281/32 Urciolum, cruce, 
c 1386 Ciiaucbr Reevis T, 238 Whan that dronken was al in 
the crouke [a MSS. crowke], 

Croul, obs. f. Ciu wi/. Cube ; van Cbowii v. Obs. 
Croumbe, oroum(e, van Crome, Cebmb, 
Croun(e, obs. form of Crowh. 

* Crouukil, obs. form of Cbunklb. 

Croup, croupe (kr* 7 p), sbX Forms; 4- 
oroupe, 7- croup ; also 5 crowpe, kroupe, 
orupe, 5-6 crope, 6 crowp, oroope, 7-9 croop, 
orup, [a. F, croupe (in ii-iath c. crope, crupe), 
Pr. cropa ; of Teutonic origin ; cf. Crop j^.] 

1 . The rump or hind-quarters of a beast, esp. of 
a horse or other beast of burden. 

«'X3oo XT. Alts. 2447 Tyberye_. . hutte Salome with his 
spere. That of the sadel he gau him beore. Over the croupe 
to the grounde. c *386 Chaucer Friar's T. a6i This carter 
thakketh his hors upon the croupe. CX430 Merlin 118 The 
kynge loth was so astonyed that he lley ouer his horse 
crowpe. AXS33 Ln. Bbrnbrs Huon 1 . 169 Huon lept vp on 
his ciope [ed. i6ox backe]. 1377-87 Homnsiieo Chron.lll, 

a t Certeine prelats, whom, .they set vpon asses and leane 
iS, and with their faces reuersed to the crowp of the 
beasts. x6j6 Loud. Goa, No. 1090/4 A Red Roan Gelding 
. .having a small black List over the Witheis,and down the 
Crup. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. i. i. 250 The 
Spanish genette. .the croup round and large. 1808 Scott 
Marni. v.xii. So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 
*833 72 «g 7 < 7 . Instr. Cavalry x, 74 The crupper, .should admit 
the ore^th of the hand between it and the croup of the 
hoise. 1872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin xix. (1875) 1x8 A small 
bog-boy [was] mounted on the croop behind. 

't' b. In croup [F. en crottp^ : upon the croup 
(of a horse). Obs. 

1380 Hoclyband Treas, Fr. Tone, Porter <■» crope, to 
haue one behynd him on horse-backe, to beare in croupe. 
a 1676 SiR E. Walker Hist. Disc. (1703) 93 Our Horse 
taking up the Musquetiers in Croup. [x8ao Scott Manast. 
xxix, Preparing to resume her seat en croupe,} 
o. humorously. The rump, posteriors. 
c 1473 Hunt. Hare 208 Thus sone won hit hym [a man] 
on the crope. 1664 Cottoh Searron, (1692) 37 (D.)_Till I 
had almost gauled my crup. 1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 1560 
But found. , his Croop, Unserviceable with Kicks and Blows 
Receiv'd from hardned-hearted Foes. 

2 . (cru^. The hinder end of a saddle, rare. 

1869 G. Berkei-ey Tales Life 4- Death II. 244 Which he 
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tied m a little leather sort of valise, made for the purpose, 
at the Cl up of his saddle. 

3 . attrib. 

1^ Loud. Gaz. No. 2x53/4 A croop Saddle and Bridle. 

Cronp (kn 7 p), 2 [f. Croup ».i, lit, a hoarse 

croaking.] 

1 . An inflammatory disease of the larynx and 
trachea of children, marked by a peculiar sharp 
ringing cough, and frequently proving fatal in a 
short time. 

Croup was the popular name in the south-east of Scotland, 
and was introduced into medical use by Prof. Francis Home 
of Edinburgh in 1765. 

1763 F. Home (iiils). An Inquiry into the nature, cause, 
and cure of the Croup. i78t Mrs. Delany Corr. 20 June. 
1796 Hull Advertiser 19 Mar. 2/1 Seven children have 
lately fallen victims at Highgate to a disorder called the 
croup. 1866 A. Flint Ptwic. Died. (1880) 286 The term croup 
is applied to laryngitis with fibiinous exudation, and it has 
also been applied to simple laryngitis and to a non-inflam- 
matory affection, namely, spasm of the glottis, occurring in 
children. 

2 . The local name of the Northumbrian ‘ burr ’ 
or utterance of r grasseyi, with the peculiar modi- 
fleation of pronunciation which it causes. 

Mod. (Said by one Northumbiian of another at a Scotch 
fair) ‘ That man is from the English side, he has the croup.' 
(Scotch Shepherd) ua I it'souly the burr*. 

3 . Comb., as croup-like adj. 

_ 1799 T. Beodoes Conirib. Phys, ^ Med. Knowl. 443 Breath- 
ing, .with such difficulty and croup-like noise, etc. 

Cronp, sb.^ Short for Ceoupibs. 

179^ sporting Mag. IV. 43 The croup shuflles another 
pack m the mean time. 

Croup (kiz 7 p), ».l Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
crowp, 7“9 oroop(e, 9 dial, crowp. [This and 
the synonymous Cboap are app. of imitative origin, 
having associations with crow, croak, and with an 
earlier northern verb roup, rope, to call, shout, cry 
hoarsely, f. ON. hrSpJa.^ 

1 . inir. To cry hoaisely; to croak as a raven, 
frog, crane, etc. 

X3X3 Douglas Mueis vn. Prol 1x9 Palamedes byrdis 
Grouping in the sky. 2384 T. Hudson Judith in Sylvester^ s 
Du Bartas (i6ai) 71X And crowping frogs liUe fishes there 
doth swarme. x6x6 SuRru & Markh. Country Farme 25 If 
the little Frogs croope more than ordinarie. 1634 Trapp 
Comm. Ps, xiv. ii As the Raven is said to have Grouped 
from the Capitol when Augustus came to the Empire. 1804 
Tarras Poems 44 (Jam.) Ye croopin corbies. 1^7-78 
Halliwell, Croiip, to croak. North. 1833 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., To crowp, to grunt or giumble. A crowping’, that 
. .subdued croaking heard in the bowels from flatulence. 

2 . ‘ To speak hoarsely, as one does under the 
effects of cold’ (Jamieson). 

3 . To make the characteristic hoarse ringing cough 
of the disease called croup. 

x8ox Med. Jml. V. 318 An infiuit. . was heard several times 
to croup ; and its breathing became difficult. 

4 . "To pronounce a rough uvular r (r grasseyi ) ; 
to have the Northumberland *buir’. (The local 
expression for this } pron. k^-s^p, krh«p.) 

Mod. He croups like a Newcastle man. 

t Croup, vP Obs. [from Croumeb : cf. Cboub 
sb. 3 .] traus. To second or back up (a gamester). 

2728 Vanbr. & Cibber Pram. Hitsb. ii. i, I have a game in 
my hand, in which, if yoa’li croup me, that is, help me to 
pl^ it, you shall go five hundred to nothing. 

Croup, -e, obs. pa. t. of Cbebf. 

Croupade (kr«p«*'d). [a. F. croupade, f. 

croupe Croup sb.t, under the influence of It. grop- 
pata.'\ (See quot. 1884.) 

X849 W.S. Mayo fiTa/ua/a/* (1850)171 Forcing him [a hoise] 
to perform a number of lofty croupades. 1884 E. L. Ander- 
son Mod, Horsemanship 11. xviL X52 The Croupade is a 
high curvet, in which the hind-legs are brought up under 
the belly of the hoise. 

Croupal (kr/ 7 ’pal), a, Eath. [f. Croup sb?" + 
-All. Also in mod.F.] Relating to, or of the 
nature of croup ; = Cbootous, 

*832-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1258/1 Croupal exudations 
are sometimes found in the urethra. x866 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (1880) 30s The cough presents.. the shrill, ringing, 
croupal character. 

Cvoupe (kr«p). [a. F. croupe ; see Croup j^.i] 
1 . = Croup q.v. 

11 2 . = Croupade. 

x8» Byron Ch.Har. J, Ixxvi, With well-timed croupe the 
nimble coursers veer. Note, The croupe is a particular leap 
taught in the manege. 

11 3 . The rounded top of a mountain. [So In Fr.] 

x8o8 J. Barlow Colvudi, l 268 Hills form on hills and 

croupe o'er croupe extends. 

Orouper(e, obs. form of Cbuppbb. 

Croupiev (kr«'pi|9i, kiwpla-i). _ Also 8 crouper, 
croupee, orowpee. [a. Fr. croupier, ong. one who 
rides behind on the croup ; hence, one who goes 
halves with a player at cards or dice and stands be- 
hind hiiTi to assist him, also he who stands behind 
the banker to assist at the game of basset, and now 
at a gaming table as in sense 2.] 
tl. A second standing behind a gamester to back 
him up and help him. Obs. 

xjaj Wychbslby Let, ii Nov. in Pope's Letters, Since 
I have such a Croupier or Second to stand by me as Mr. 
Pope. 


CBOTTSB. 

2 . He who rakes in the money at a gaming- 
table. 

1731 Daily Jml. 9 Jan. (in D'lsraeli Cur. Lit., Gaming, 
Two Ciowpees, who watch the cards, and gather the money 
for thebank. X833 Thackeray JVca/ra»/« 1 . 301 Thegambling 
tables and the cadaverous croupiers and chinking gold. 
1884 May Crommelin Brown-Eyes xu. 114 All gone I swept 
from the green cloth by the croupier's inexoiable rake. 

3 . One who sits as assistant chairman at the lower 
end of the table at a public dinner. 

1783 Craig in Lounger No. 26 ^ 10 He is no longer 
Croupier at "Lord E.'s, his place there being filled up by 
Tom Toastwell. 1837 T. Hamilton C. Thornton (1845) 76 
The honours of the table were performed by my uncle, by 
whose orders 1 acted as croupier. Ibtd. The important 
office of vice-piesident or croupier. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis xvi, Hicks officiated as croupier on the occasion, 

Crou'piness. [f. Croupy + -ness.] Croupy 
condition ; tendency to croup. 

Grouping; see Croup ».t- 

i* Cxon'poil. Obs. or dial. Forms : 5 oropoun, 
-on, -owne, -yu, ciupoun, cruppon, crovpon, 
crowpon, -yn, 8 exoppin, ourpon, -en, -in. [a. 
OF. croupon, augm. or dim. of croupe, in OF. 
crupe, crope rump, rear-part: see Croup i. The 
mod.Sc. form is curpon by metathesis of r.] The 
croup or rump of a horse or dther animal; the 
buttocks or posteriois of the human body ; transf. 
the hinder part of a thing; the crupper of the 
harness. 

[a 1300 Gloss NeckJiam in Wright Voe. 99 Chines, crupuns.] 
c 1400 ywaine 4 Garni. 2468 Fro his [the giant's] hals to his 
cropoun. e 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 14a A faire beste 
. . his empoun and his taile er lyke to a hert, c 1440 
Promp. Pam, X03/1 Cropon’ of a beste, clients. r483 Cai/t, 
Angl. 85 A Ciovpon [v.r. Cruppon], clmtis. 1722 W. 
Hamilton Wallace g (Jam.) I’d gar their curpons crack. 
* 7*5 Cant, Diet., Creppin, the Tail of any Thing ; as. 
The Croppin of the Rotan [=Cart]. X783BURNS Halloween 
xviii, The graip he for a harrow taks, And haurls at his 
curpin. 

Croupous (kr?7-p3s), a. Path. [f. Croup sb.-] 

1 . Of the nature of, or characteristic of, croup. 

x8S3 Paget Lect, Snrg. Pathol, 1 . 333 Considering croup- 
ous exudations to he peculiarly fibrinous. x888 Brit. Med. 
Jml. 10 Mar., Croupous pneumonia. 

2 . Affected with croup. 

i88x T. F, Keane Six Months in Meccah v. jo6 [Like] the 
roars of an enraged croupous lion. 

Croupy (krr 7 -pi), a. [f. as prec. f -T.] =prec. 

1834 J, Forbes Laenuee's Dis, Chest (ed. 4) 113 The 
croupy or false membrane. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 
125/2 On the opening into the windpipe being perfected 
the croupy breathing disappeared. 

Crouse (kn 7 s), a. Sc. and north, dial. Forms ; 
3-4 crus, (3 oruso), 4-6 ctotm, 4- orouse, (4-5 
orow‘B(8, 5crouBs(e, 6-g oTowae, gorooBe). [ME. 
northern ctyts, crous, agreeing in form with MHG,, 
MLG., LG. krds crisp, MDu. kruys (Kilian) crisp, 
curly, mod G. kraus crisp, curled, sullen, crabbed, 
fractious, mod.Du. kroes (from LG.) crisp, cross, 
out of humour, EFiis. krds curly, entangled, 
luxurious, opulent, wanton, jolly. Not found in 
the earlier stages of any of the langs. ; in English 
only northern, and almost exclusively Sc. (whence 
the pronunciation with «), though borrowed by 
Drayton and some of his contemporaries, and then 
rimed with Eng. words in ou ; also found in York- 
shire dial, with aa from ou. As only the figura- 
tive senses are here found, it appears to be one of 
tlie LG. or Frisian words which appeared in the 
northern dialect early in the ME. period.] 

1 1 . Angry, irate, cross, crabbed. Obs. 

axgoo Cursor M, 14740 (Cott.) Gains jiam he was iffil 
kene and crus, Dos yow, he said, vte of mi has. Ibid. 
2x882 (Edinb.) To be fuse, ogain hat come ]>at es sa cruse. 
Ibid. 27740 (Cott.) It [wrath] es a cruel thing and crus. 

+ 2 . Bold, audacious, daring, hardy, forward, full 
of defiant confidence, ‘cocky’. Obs. In later use 
passing insensibly into 3, as when the crowing cock 
becomes the type. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3044 (Cott ) O him sal gret _men cum 
and crus, c 1340 Ibtd. 23749 (Trin.) Ouie flesshe is euer to 
synne craus. 153S Stewart Cron, Scot.\\, 592 None durst 
be so hardie and^ crous To speik of him. 1598 Drayton 
Heroic. Ep. 14a Duke Humphry's old allies. .Attending 
their revenge, grow wond'rous crouse [rime house}, c i6ao 
A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 28 He is the noat of the 
male ; as .. he is a crouse cock ; he is a fat wether. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t. Mtsc. (1733) I. 8 The wooer he step'd up the 
house And wow but he was wond'rous crouse. _ 1808 J. 
Mayne Siller Gunixx, 131 Crouse as a cock in his ain cavie. 
xB6a Hislop Piw. Scot. 16 A man’s aye crouse in his ain 
cause. 1883 Huddersf, Gloss., Crouse [pron. craas}, bold, 
brave, lively. 

3 . In somewhat high or lively spirits ; vivadons ; 
pert, brisk, lively, jolly. 

? a 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc ) I. 31 Heare are heastes 
in this howse, Heare cattes make yt crousse. 1393 Drayton 
Eclogues vii. 73 The little Fly, Who is so Crowse and 
Gamesome with the flame. 1641 Brome Jcv. Crew 1, Wks. 
1873 HI 366 Most crowse, most capringly. *674 Ray N . 
C. Words 12 Crowse, brisk, budge, lively, jolly, xjga 
Burns Duncan Gray v, Now they're crouse and cantie 
baith. 1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Crowse, brisk. ‘As 
crowse as a lop.' x8s8 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 3 My 
faith I she was a wife right crouse. 



CEOirSELT. 


CROW. 


B. as adv. Boldly, confidently, briskly, viva- 
ciously : esp, in phr. to crack or craw crousc 
(Sc.), to talk boldly or over-confidently. 

a 14^ Holland Hcmlai 321 Cryand full crovi^s. i68x 
CoLViL lyfiigs Sujplic. (1751) 14s And after thou hast 
crackt so Crouse, Tby mountains do bring forth a mouse. 
X786 Burks Twa Dogs 135 The can tie auld folks crackin 
Crouse, a i8io Tannahill Poems (1846) ir My trouth but 
ye craw^crouse. 18x4 Miss Ferricr Inlter. Ixvi, Some 
people will maybe not crack quite so crouse by-and-by. 

Crouse, var. of Ckoosh v. 

Crou'Sely, ^c. [f.prec. + -Ly 2 .] Boldly, 
confidently, briskly, pertly. 

1787 Burns Tomi Samson's Elegy vii, Ye cootie moor- 
cow, crousely craw. 1816 Scott Aniiq. xxxix, Things 
are ill aff when the like o* them can speak crousely about 
ony gentleman's affairs. 

Orousshe, Crouste, obs. ff. Cbdsh, Cbdbt. 
Crout, sh. t see Sodb-cboot. 

Croilt (krt/t, kraut), v. Sc. Also croot. [app. 
onomalopceic ; the initial part being as in crow, 
croak, creak, and kindred verbs, and the latter part 
imitative or suggestive of abnipt or grunting sound : 
cf. also croud, Chood ».] mtr. To make abnipt 
croaking or murmuring noises ; to coo as a dove. 
Rarely Irans. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 60 The dou croutit hyr sad sang, 
rdia Bp. Forses Comm. Rev. <1614) 158 (Jam.) Men led 
with the spirit of Satan., sent abroad, as crouting frogges. 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xlii. 107 The . . crouting of 
Corinoraiits. x8o6 R. Jamieson Pop. Ball. I, 398 (Jam.) 
And O, as he rattled and roar'd. And graen'd, and mut- 
ter'd, and Grouted.^ 1808 Jamieson s. v.. The belly is said to 
croot, when there is a noise in the intestines. 

Croutch, obs. f. Cbotjoh, Cbutch. 

Crouth e, var. of Cbowd fiddle. 

Grove, var. of Cbuvb, hovel. 

Crow ^kio"), j-A.i Forms: i orawe, 3-7 erowe, 
4- crow, (6 krowe, oroo e, 6-7 croe) ; north. 
3-6 crawe, 5- craw. [OE. crawe f., conesp. to 
OS. k/dia, MLG. krdge, krde, krd, LG. krate, 
knie. MDu. kraeye, Du. kraai, OHG. chr&wa, 
cjirdja, chrd, crdwa, crd, MHG. knee, kr&we, krd, 
Ger, krahe\ a WG. deriv. of the vb. crdwan, crdian 
to Ckow, q.v] 

1 . A bird of the genus Corvus ; in England com- 
monly applied to the Carrion Crow {Corvus 
Corone], ‘ a large black bird that feeds upon the 
carcasses of beasts’ (Johnson); in the north of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland to the Rook, C. 
frugilegus ; in U.S. to a closely allied gregarious 
species, C. ameriramts. 

a^ooEpinal Ghss, 241 Cwzaw/Zrt, crauuae. a%aa Er. 
furt Gl, 308 Cortiix, aauua. a 800 Corpus Gl. 401 Cartila, 
53® fornix, crawe. c 1000 Spelman Psalms 
(Tnn. MS.) exlvi. 10 (Bosw.) Se selji nytenum mete heoia, 
and bnddum crawan cigendum bine, a *230 Owl ^ Night. 
1130 Pinnuc goldfinch rok ne crowe Ne dar bar never 
cumen. c lago S. Eng. Leg. i. 437/196 Blake foule. . Ase it 
crowene and rokes weren. 138a Wyclif Gen. viii. 7 Noe. . 
sente out a crow. 1486 Bk. Si. A Ibans D ij a, A Roke or a 
Crow or a Reuyn. 1353 Eden Treat. Newe Iml. (Arb.) 17 
The Friestes take the meete that is left, and gene it to the 
Crowes to eate. 1375 Churchyard C/uppes (1817) 108 They 
wysht at home they had hene keping crooes. 1603 Siiaks. 

Light thickens, and the Ciow Makes Wing 
ttith Rookie Wood. _ *756 Pennant Zool. (1812) I. 284 
Rooks are sociable birds, living in vast flocks : crows go 
only in pairs. 1817-18 Cobbbtt Resid. U. S. (z82g) aia 
They keep in. flocks, like rooks (called crows in Ameiica). 
x84a Tennyson Locksley Hall 68 As the many-winter'd 
crow that leads the clanging rookery home, 1883 Swain- 
sam Prov, Names Birds 86 Crow is common to rook and 
carrion crow alike. 


h.M 

x39a Greene Groa/s-to. TVit Addr., There is an upsta 
wow, beautified with our feathers, a 1640 Hay Perez 
ScJiol. Wks. (18811 37 The devill. .sends his black Ciow 
P‘“cV®„?.“'=hisey. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch 
Rich, yy, XXXVI, The Citty Crowes Assemble, and ^soh 
they would keep out, .his ragged rout, 

2 . With qualifications, as Hooded, Keutisli, c 
Eoyston Crow, Corvus Comix \ Red-leggei 
Oro'w, C. Gractiltts’, Fish Crow of America, £ 
ossifragtis or C. caurinus\ Cakbion-obow, etc. 
also applied to birds outside the genus or famih 
as IVCire Crow, Sea Crow, names for Larus ridi 
bundus) Scare Crow, the Black Tern {Hydrocht 
lidm nigra) ; Blue Crow, a crow-like jay of IS 
America, Gymnocitta cyamcephala ; Pipiui 
Crows, the birds of the sub-famUy GyTnnorhinim 
or Streperinae; and others. 

s 6 xs CoTGH,, CornyiUe emmenielie, the Winter-crov 
whose backe and belhe are of a darke ash-colour : we ca 
her a Royston Crow. X766 Pennant Zool. (1812) I. 286 I 
Bngland hooded crows are birds of passage. xSaa W. K 

3*6 TheTaughin. 

Gull., or Black Head,. The inhabitants of Orkney call j 
the s®®crow ; andin some places it is called the ‘mire 
• *®7S W. M Ilwraitii Guide Wigtownshire, Thes 
chas are frequented by the Cornish chough or red-legget 


3. In phrases and proverbial sayings, as As black 
as a crow. The crow thinks its own bird fairest (or 
white), etc. A white crow : i.e. a rara avis. To 
mt (boiled) crow (U. S. colloij.) : to b? forped to 
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do something extremely disagreeable and humi- 
liating. 

X297 R. Glouc.(i724) 490 So suarf so eni crowe amoi-we is 
fot was. c X386 Chaucer KnCs. T. X834 As blak he lay as 
any cole or crowe. 1313 Douglas /Eneis ix. Piol. 78 The 
blak craw thinkis hir awin byrdis quhite. 1336 Latimer 
Semi. le_f. Convoe. Wks. I. 40 A proverb much used : 
‘ An evil crow, an evil egg.* 1379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
30 For any chaste liuer to hannt them was a black swan, 
and a white crowe. XS79 Folke Con/uf. Sanders 67s He 
triumpheth like a crow in a gutter. i62i'*3i Burton Auai. 
Biel, 111. i. It. ii. 421 Every Ciow thinks her own bird 
fairest. 1684 Bunvan Pilgr. 11. 98 As fruitful a place, as 
any the Crow flies over. 2872 Daily News sx July, Both 
[are]. .in the curious slang of American politics, ‘boiled 
crow ' to their adherents. 

b. To have a crow to pluck or pull (rarely piclt) 
with any one : to have something disagreeable or 
awkward to settle with him ; to have a matter of 
dispute, or something requiiing explanation, to 
clear up ; to have some fault to find with him. 
Formerly also, to pliuk ox pull a crow with one or 
together. 

c 1460 Towneley Mysi. xviii. 311 Na, na, abide, we haue a 
craw to pull. 1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1370) 91 A 
wrathfull woman.. He that her weddeth hath a ciowe to 
pull. 139a Shaks. Com. Err. in. i. 83 If a crow help vs in, 
sirra, wee’ll plucke a crow together. xj^2 Pepys Diary 18 
Nov,, He and I very kind, but I everyday expect to pull a 
crow with him about oar lodgings. z668 R. L'Esthance 
V is. Quev. (1708) 139 We have a Crow to pluck with these 
Fellows, before we pait. 1849 FaU's Mag. XVI. 385/1 If 
there be ‘ a crow to pluck ' between us and any contem- 
porary, we shall make a clean breast of it at once. 

c. As the crow flies, etc. : in a direct line, with- 
out any of the ditours caused by following the road. 

xSoo Southey Lett. (1856) 1 , 110 About fifteen miles, the 
crow's road. x8v Sporting Mag. XXXV. 132 The distance 
. .is upwards of twenty-five miles as the crow flies. 1838 
Dickens 0 . Twist xxv. We cut over the fields, .straight as 
tbecrowflies. 1873 F. Scribner's Monthly VI, 468/0 

It was full eight miles, measured by the ciow, to the spot. 

4 , Astron. The southern constellation Corvus, 
the Raven. 

x6s8 in Phillips. 1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 326 
Towards the horizon, are distinguished the Balance, the 
Crow, and the Cup. 

5. A bar of iion usually with one end slightly 
bent and sharpened to a beak, used as a lever or 
prise ; a Chow-bab. 

a 1400 Si, Erkemmlde 71 in Horstm. AUeng.Leg, Ser. 11. 
267 Wy3t werke-men . .Patten prises jjer-to . . Kaghtene by 
be coinMs w* ciowes of yme. 1458 in Turner Dom, Arc/tit. 
HI. 42 Than crafti men for the querry made crowes of yreu 
*SSS Eden Decades 333 Longe crowes of iren to lyfte great 
burdens. 1390 Siiaks, Com. Err. iii. i. 80 Well, lie bieake 
in _: go boiiow me a »ow. s&ySPhil. Trans, xi, 755 The 
Mine-men do often strike such forcible strokes with a great 
Iron-crow. X793 Smeaton Edystone Eighth. § ao6 'I’o 
detach the stone with an iron Crow, c 2830 Rudim, Ncmig. 
(Weale) xig Crows are of various sorts; some are opened at 
the end, with a claw for drawing nails. 1888 Rider Hag- 
gard Col. Quaritch xl. Driving the sharp point of the heavj’ 
crow into the lubble work. 

b. Used as an agricultural tool. 

*673 Tusser IJusL, (1878) 98 Get crowe made of iron, 
deepe hole for to make. 1374 R. Scot Hop Card. (1378) 19 
Set vp your Poales pieparing theyr waye wyth a Ciowe of 
Iron. x6a6 A. Speed Adam out e/E. xv, (1650) iii About 
the body of the Trees make many holes with a crow of 
Iron. X 73 i ~7 Miller Card, Diet. s.v. Fitis, Having an 
iron Crow. , a little pointed at the End, they therewith make 
an Hole directly down. 


TO. A grappling nooK, 
CoBVY, F. corbeat^ 


giapiiei. 


*SS3 Brende Q. Curtius 34 (R) Ceiteioe instrumentes 
wherewyth they myght pull downe the workes y‘ theii 
enemvM made, called Harpagons, and also crowes of iron 
tailed Corvi, 1614 Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue no Hav- 
in vain summon'd the Town ; he. .Brings here his Fly. 
Bud«, t^re his batt'ring Crow. 1633 J. Hayward tr. 
h^di s Eromena 150 Iron Wolves and Crows to graspe 
the Ram withall. xyaT-sx Ciiambehs Cycl., Crow, in the 
sea-language, a machine with an iron hook, for fastening 
Mid, and grappling with the enemi^ vessel. 1B73 Burton 
Hwt. Scot. y. hii. 34 Their siege-apparatus consisted oi 
ladders with 'craws' or clamps of iron to catch the aneles 
of the trap-rock. 

■j*?. An ancient kind of door-knocker. Obs. 
[med.L. comix, Erasmus Collog., Puerpera) 

1370 Churchw. Acc. Stanford in Antiquary Apr. (x888) 
yi For ,. mending ye perchell and the Crowe. <11632 
E. Fairfax Ecfog«<! iv. (in E. Cooper Muses Libr\ Now 
^ porter-crow. 1637 N. Whiting 

Albino f[ Bell. 22 Who..Knockt at the wicket with the 
irtm crow To whose small neck white phillets here were 
tyae Which in more ancient dayes did child-bed show. 
1840 R. Chambers Tradti. Edin, 200 Hardly one specimen 
o “-Sir’’- survives in the Old Town. 

8 . Thieves' slang. One who keeps watch while 
another steals. 

1831 Mayhevv Land. Labour {1861) iv. s86 (Farmer) If 
anyone should be near, the ‘crow’ gives a signal, and they 
decamp. 1863 Comh. Mag, VI. 648 (Farmer) Occasionally 
they [women] assist at a burglary — ^remaining outside and 
keeping watch ; they aie then called crows, 

't* 9 . Alch. A colour of ore, or of substances in a 
certain state. Obs, 

x6to B. JoNsoN Alch, ii. ii, These bleard-eyes Haue wak’d, 
to reade your generall colours. Sir, Of the pale citron, the 
**• iii* colour sales it ? 
7 Sround blackj Sir ? Mq,vi, That*s your crowes- 


10. Mining. Used attHb. to denote a poor or 
impure bed of coal, limestone, etc. ; e. g. in crow 
bed, chert, coal, Umeiftone. (Cf. crow-gold in i r.) 
north, and Sc. 

1789 J. Williams Min, Kingd. (1810) I_. 62 What is meant 
by the crawcoal is the crop-coal, .which is always supposed 
to be a thin one. 1836 J PmLLies Illustr. Geol. I'orksh. u, 
66 Thus we have Crow chert. Crow limestone, Crow lime. 
1832 frjtl. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. i. 208 Small beds of the 
kind called ciow coal (only useful for burning lime). 

11 . Comb., as crow-Hke adj. and adv. ; crow-bait 

( U.S. colloq) — crows' -meat ; + orow-bird, a young 
crow; crow-blackbird (£ 7 . ,?.), a name for the 
Purple Grackle [Qiiiscalus purpureus), and allied 
species ; crow-boy, a boy employed to scare crows 
away; crow-coal (see 1 0 above) ; crow-corn, a 
name for the North American plant Aletris fai-i- 
nosa ; f orow-enp = Ceow-stonb ; crow-eater 
{Australian colloq), ‘a lazy fellow who will live 
on anything rather than work ’ (Lentzner) ; crow- 
gold (see quot.) ; orow-herd, a person employed 
to guard coin-fields from rooks ; crow-hole, a hole 
made with an iron crow ; crow-iron, a crow-bar ; 
-)* orow-keeper = crow-herd ; also a scare-crow ; 
crow-line, the straight line of a crow’s flight ; 
crows* -meat, food for crows, carrion; crow- 
minder = crow-needle, the Umbelli- 

ferous plant Scandix Pecten ; crow-net, a net for 
catching crows and other birds ; crowpeck(s, 
f-pickes (see quots.) ; crow-purse, a local name 
for the empty egg-case of the skate (also Mer- 
maid’ s-purse) ; orow-sheaf {Cornwall), ' the top 
sheaf on the end of a mow ' ; crow-shrike, a bird 
of the sub-family Gynmorhininse or Piping Crows; 
ferow-spike, a crow-bar; crow -starving, the 
keeping of rooks from cornfields ; orow-tree, a tree 
in a rookery. See also Ceow-bab Cbow- 

TBEAD. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Oct, 738/2 ‘Drivin’ a black boss — a 
reg’lar*cro\vbate.’ a 1300 E, E. Psalter cx\v\. 9 (Miitz,| 
Mete, .to *crawe biiddes [L. puUis corvoiuni) him kalland. 
1870 Lowell Study IV md, (1886) 13 Twice have the ‘‘crow- 
blackbirds attempted a settlement in my vines. x868 Land, 
Rev, a8 Nov. 591/2 She warns off comely women from the 
premises as her *crow-boy does birds from the newiy-sown 
field. 1878 F._S. Williams Midi. Railw, 370 A bed of 
chalk, almost like clay, containing many pyrites, locally 
[at Charlton] termed ‘‘crow-gold. 1805 Forsyiu Beauties 
Seoil, II. 86 Many farmeis aie under the necessity of keep- 
ing *crpwherds. 1817 Blatkw, Mag. I. 637/2 One of those 
blocks is so large, .that four men with two *crow-iron8 could 
not turn it out, 1563 J, Heywood Prov, 4 Epigr. (1867) 
211 Thws no “crowe keeper but thou. 1392 Siiaks. Rom. if 
JhI, I, iv, 6 Skating the Ladies like a Crow-keeper, c 1626 
Dick of Devon 11. iv. in Bullen Old PI. II. 38 Sure these 
can be no Ctowkeepers nor birdscarers from the fruite ! 
z6i6-6i HoLrDAYPerflus(i673)3a3 Hoarsly ''crow-likecaw'st 
out some idle thing. x68x Otway Soldier's Fort, 111. i, He 
shall be *Crows-Meats by to-morrow Night. 1837 Ht. 
MARTtuEAvSoe.Awer. III. 330 A little ‘‘crow-minder, hoarse 
from his late occupation, came in. 1620 J. Wilkinson Courts 
Leet 124 In every parish and tything. . a *crow-net provided 
to kill and destroy crowes, rookes, and choughes. 1609 C. 
Butler Fern, Mon. vL (1623) O iij, Barbery, “Crowpickes, 
Charlocke, Rosemary. 1704 J. Davis Agric. Wilts (1813) 
Gloss., Crowpeck, Shepherd'.s purse, x886 Britten AHoll. 
Flant-n.. Crowpecks, Scandix Pecten, Hants. 1693 Wal- 
lace Orkney 18 On the shore is to be found, .also that which 
they call the *Crow-Purse; which is a pretty work of 
Nature. 1692 Luttrell Brief Eel, (1857) II. 436 Great 
quantities of warlike preparations, as . . pickaxes, shovells, 
“crow spikes, etc. 18,^ C. Bronte % Eyre xv. (D.i, I like 
Thornfield, its antiquity, its retirement, its old *crow-trees 
and thorn-trees. 

Cro'W (krtfu), j^.2 Also Sc. oraw. [f. Cnow v.] 
Crowing (of a code). Cf. CocK-CBOW. 

-S'. Lee. I. 137/iogo Bi-fore ]je cockes crowe. 
CX386 Chaucer Miller's T, 489, I shal at cokkes crow Ful 
pryuely knokken at his wyndowe, 1S63 Cowley Pindar. 
Odes, Brutus iv, One would have thought 't had heard the 
Morning Crow. 1831 Loncf. Gold. Leg., Refectory, The 
cheery crow Of cocks in the yard below, 
b. iransf. and fig. 

1859 W. C. Bennett Baby May, Crows and laughs and 
toarful eyes, i860 Gen. P. Titoupsoit A udl A It, IlLcxxvii. 
85 The folly which got up gasconading crows for war. 

Crow (kroii), j ^.3 [Cf. MHG. kros, kros, halbs- 
kr'ds, schwehtskros, etc. mesentery, Du. kroos, kroost 
* intestina, venter cum intestinis ’ (Kilian), mod.Du. 
kroos giblets ; but also LG. krage ‘ gekrSse me- 
sentery, and its allied forms in Grimm s.v. kragen 
1962.] The mesentery of an animal. 

.J- Chandler Van Helmout's Oriat, 179 The meat 
and dnnk ascends into the Chyle or juyee of the stomach, 
into the juyee of the mesentery or Crow. 1804 Farlfy 
Land. Art of Cookery (tA. xo\ The harslet, which consists 
of the liver, crow, kidneys, and skirts, c x8i8 F><e. Wonuafs 
Companion a The liver and crow are much admired fried 
with bacon. 

Crow(krd^R),®. Pa.t.crew(kn<), crowed. Pa. 
pple. crowed, [crovm (kro“ii)]. Forms; 1-2 
crawam, -en, 3-7 orowe, 4- crow; north. 3-6 
crau, (krau), 4-5 orawe, 4- oraw. Pa, t. 1-2 
oreow, 3 oreuj, 3-4 oru, 3 -h 5 creu, 4 orwe, 4-5 
creew,4-6crewe,krew, 4— crew; also 6- crowed. 
Pa. pple. (i oraweu), 4-5 crowe(ii, 7 crowne, (9 



CBOW-BAR. 


CROWD. 


crown); north. 6 crawin, 8 orawn; 6- crowed. 
[OE. crdwan strong vb, {criow, crdiven), which in 
the other WGenn. languages is weak (cf. BiiOW): 
OS. *cratan (MDu. kraeijen, Du. kraaijcn, MLG. 
kreien,\jO.kraien,hreiej^, 0 '^ 0 . chrdian, crdwan, 
crden, (MHG. crdjen, craen, kr^jen, kr^ 7 t, mod.G. 
krdhett.) _ Oiiginally an echoic word, and prob. of 
WG. origin. The strong pa. t. is still prevalent in 
sense i, but in 2, 3 the weak form is used; the 
strong pa. pj^le. is only dialectal.] 

1 . intr. To utter the loud cry of a cock. 

c 1000 Ags. Go^. Matt. xxvi. 75 jEr jjatn ]>e se cocc crawe. 
Ibid. 74 And hi'Kdtice J>a creow se cocc. c lago .S’. Eng. Leg. 

I. 416/^0 At |je furste cocke Jjat creuj. a 1300 Cursor M. 
IS9.4S (Cott.) pan bigan l>e cok to crau. c 1386 Chaucer 
Millei^s T. SOI Whan that the firste cok hath ciowe anon. 
*5*3 Douglas vii. Prol. 114 Fhebus crownit byrd 

.. thryse h.ad crawin cleir. 13., Proplu Welslwien in 
Thynne Animadv. App. v. (1865) 117 A yong coke that 
crowed woudeios bould. 139* Siiaks. Rom. iv. iv. 3 
The second Cocke hath ciow'd. i6n Bible LnTce xxii. 
60 While he yet spake, the cocke ciew. 1717 Berkclev 
'Rotir in Italy Wks. IV. 53a The column, .on which the cock 
stood when he crowed. X814 Scorr Ld. of Isles v. xiii, The 
black-cock deem’d it day, and crew. 1834 H. Miller# 
Scones Leg. xiv. (1857) 2i4_ The cock had crown. 1843 
Tennyson li^ill IF'atcrjfir. xvi, The Cock .. Crow'd lustier 
late and early, 1874 Dasent Tales fr. Fjeld 66 He stood 
on one leg and ciew. 

fb. Rarely of other cries, as that of the raven, 
mxaso Oxolt^ Night. 336 Evie cioweth thi wrecche crei, 
That he ne swiketh ni3t iie dal. c X386 Chaucer Milled s T. 
loi He syngeth crowyng as a nightyngale. 1483 Cath. 
Attgl, 83 'To Crowe, .crocttare velcrocare, cornormn est, 
c, qiiasi-*vr/xj. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. loa There is no cock to ciowe day. 
x8i6 Scott Antiq. xxi, * What for the red cock didna craw 
her up in the morning.’ 

2 . trails/. Of persons: To utter a loud inaiticu- 
late sound of joy or exultation ; said esf. of the 
joyful cry of an infant, 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 40 And crowing in pypes 
made of gieene come, You thinken to be Lords of theyeaie. 
*589 Greene Mtna^hon^hx\>ii a8 More he [the baby] crowde, 
more we cride. xdoo Shaks. A. Y.L.xi. vii. 30. 172a Dn 
Foe Col. Jack (1840) 43 He. .began to crow and holla like 
a mad boy. 178a Mae. D’Akblay Diary 30 Oct., [The] 
child . , laughed and mowed the whole time, a 1863 Thack- 
eray D. Dnval iii, [The] baby, .would . . crow with delight. 

8. /g. To speak in exultation ; to exult loudly, 
boast, swagger. To croia over', to triumph over. 

X3aa Skelton lYhy not to Court 6 s Dicken, thou krew 
douilesse. ssfi^ J .VD/a.hDe»toHstr. DisciflAvh.)jpThey 
crow ouer them as if they wer their slaues. *588 Greene 
Paiuiosta (1S43) 37 So his wife , . beganne to crow against 
her goodman. X053 Gurnall Ckr. in Arm. (iddpl 93/1 
Hagar. .began to contest with, yea, crow over her Mistress. 
1770 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 18 May, He crows and 
triumphs, 1800 Weems IVashington iii. (1877) 23 The party 
favoured would begin to crow. *841 J. H. Newman Lett. 
(i8gt) II. 337 We must not crow till we are out of the wood. 
*8^ Dickens Mart. Ckus, xx, I'm not going to be crowed 
over by you. Mod. He crowed over them, 

Crowat, obs. form of Cruet. 

Crow-hav (krowboj). [Crow s6.^ 5 + Bar.] 
An iron bar with a wedge-shaped end (usually 
slightly bent and sometimes forked), used as a 
lever or prise by quarry men, lumbermen, house- 
breakers, etc. In earlier use called simply Crow, 
1823 J. Neal Pro. yonathan 1. 308 [To fetch] a crow-bar. 
1862 Loud. Rev. 33 Aug. X72 Burglars, using the crowbar, 
the gimlet, and saw, to Durst open doors and shutters. 
fig. 1867 Conilt. Mag. Apr. 449 Even in progressive 
England the crowbar of refoim spares the village inn. 

D. aitrib. 

1883 W. J. Fitzpatrick Life T. N. Burke III. 30 note, 
Exterminating landlords, who pulled down Ae cabins of 
poor tenants, were called ‘the Crowbar Brig^ade', x886 
Pall Mall G. 36 Apr. 11/2 Evictions . . at Knockrush. .with 
sherifl', crowbar brigade, and all. 

Hence Crow-bar v., to force with a crow-bar. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exf xxix. (1856) 233 We had to send 
out parlies to crow-bar away the ice from our bowsprit. 

t Crow-bells. Obs. 

1 . Yellow Crtnu-bells : a name for the Daffodil, 

*378 'L'tT'zDodoensii, liii. 314 This flower is called, .yellow 

Crow bels, j’ellow Narcissus, and bastarde Narcissus. 

2 . A name for the Blue-bell, Scilla nutans. 

a 1697 Aubrey Wilts Royal Soc. MS. p. izfl (Halliwell). 
These crow-bells have blew flowers, and are common to 
many shady places in this countrey. 

Crowberry (krou-beri). [prob. a translation of 
Ger. kr&henheere\ the northern synonym craJte- 
berry (see Crake) may be of Norse origin : cf. Da. 
kragebxr^ 

1 . The fruit of a small evergreen heath-like shrub 
{Evifetriiin nigrtm), found on heaths in norlhem 
Europe and America ; the berry is black and of 
insipid taste. Also the plant itself. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal App. to Table, Crow berries, divert 
httcemra, X769 J. Wallis Nat. Hist. Narthtimb. I, viii. 

*45 Berry-bearing Heath, Crow-berry, or Crake-berry. *776 
Withering Brit. Plantsiiq/i) II. 177 Black-berried Heatm 
Black Crow-berries, Crake-nerries . . in bogs and moorish 
grounds. *831 Carlyle Sort. Res. i. i. Apt to run gooM- 
hunting into regions of bilberries and crowhemes, and be 
swallowed up at last in remote peat-bogs. *837 Macdougall 
tr. GraaKs E, Coast Greenl. 32 The walls, .being overgrown 
with dwarf-willow, crowberry, and whortleberry bushes. 
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2 . a. Extended to plants of the allied genus 
Corema and their fruit, b. Erroneously applied 
in some parts of Biitain to the bilberry, Vacciiiiuin 
Myrtillits, and the cowberry, V. Vitis-Idsea. 

x866 Treas. Bat. 331 Bioom Crowberry, an American 
name for Corema. 1884 Miller Plnnt-n., Broom Crow- 
berry, Corema [Empetrsmi^ Conradii. Poi tugal Crow-berry, 
Corema lusitanicum. 

Crow-bill. fl. A plant. Obs. 

14.. Gl, Sloane 5 in Sax. Ltechd. III. 320/2 Ciowe pil, 
aens muscata minor. 18(47-78 Halliwell, Cromoeptl, the 
herb crane-bill. 

2 . Surg. (Also Crow's bill.) A forceps for 
extracting bullets or other foreign bodies from 
wounds. 

*6xx Cotgr., Bee de corbin . . a Chirurglons toole, called a 
Ciowes-bill. X634 T. Johnson Parefs Chirurg. 440 Plucke 
it out with your ctane or crowes bill. *688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. 400/2 Another Instrument of a Chyrurgion, 
termed a Crow-Bill. 1880 Browning Dram. Idylls, Pietro, 
But who wields the croaier down may fling the crow-bill. 

Crowch(e, var. of Cboche sh.^, obs. f. Crouch, 
Crutch. 

i’ Crowd (kmud), sbX Now only Hist, or 
dial. Forms: a. 4 eroupe, 4-5 crouth.(e, 7-9 
crowtii ; y 9 . 4-6 eroude, 4-7 orowde, (5 kroude, 
6 croudde), 6-8 croud, 6-9 crowd, [a, Welsh 
erwth m. violin, fiddle; also, a swelling or 
bulging body, a paundi, a kind of round bulging 
box, akin to croth fem. swelling, protuberance, 
belly, womb. These words coirespond as the 
masc, and fem. of adjs. : cf. erwm, croni ciooked, 
etc. The fem. form alone is found in the other 
Celtic langs., but in both senses : cf. Gaelic emit 
fem. harp, violin, croit fem. hump, hunch, Ir. emit 
fem. violin, and humj), hunch; Olr. crot (genit. 
croite, cruite, dat. acc. croU) harp, cithara, in late 
L. crotta a British musical instiument mentioned 
by Venanlius ForLunalns r 600.] 
prop. An ancient Celtic musical instrument of the 
viol class, now obsolete, having in early times three 
strings, but in its later form six, four of which were 
played with a how and two by twitching with the 
fingers ,* an early form of the fiddle. 

a *Mo Lyric P. xvi, 53 Ther nis liele ne crouth that such 
murthes maketh. £1330 King of Tars. (MS. A.) 503 No 
minstral wi|> harp no croube. *382 Wyclie Luke xv. 25 
Whanne he . . negede to the hous, he herde a symphonye and 
a crowde. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rollsj I. 355 And Wales 
vsethe trumpettes, an harpe, and a crowde. *309 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvi. xi, Harpes, lutes, and crouddes ryght 
delycyous. *57* Hanmer CArw. Irel. (1633^8 All the in- 
strumentall musicke upon the Harpe and Growth. 1820 
Scott Ivanhoe xli, Saxon minstrelsj and Welsh bards . , 
extracting mistuned dirra flom their haros, crowds, and 
rotes. 1880 P. Davio in Grove Diet. Mus.U 422 Crvath. . or 
Crowd, as far as we know the oldest stringed instrument 
played with the bow. .Bingley heard it played at Carnarvon 
as late as 1801 ,* hut it is now entirely out of use. 

b. Hence, a fiddle. StiU died. 

*622 Middleton, etc. Old Law v. i, Enter Fiddlers and 
others. Evander. Stay the crowd awhile. 1664 Butler 
Hnd^ras 11. iL 6 That kept their Consciences in Cases, As 
Fidlersdo theirCrowds andBases. cx 6 &a Roxb. Ball.'^ll. 
18 When a Fidler wants his Crowd. *746 Exmoor Courtship 
84 Es coud aborsl tlia Croud in Shivers, and tha Crouder too. 
1^7 in Halliwell as northern, *8^ in Lonsdale Gloss. 
1873 in Laneash. Gloss, x88o in W. Cormvall Gl, and E. 
Cornwall Gl. 

o. trail/. Applied to the player. 

1607 Heywood Fayre Mayde Wks. 1B74 II. 21 Well, 
Crowde, what say you to Fiddle now? *7x9 D’Urvey Pills 
II. 232 An old Crowd, .stood twanging. 

+Crowd,J^.® Obs. AIS04-5 orudde, 6 oroude, 
orowde, [Anglo-Fr. crudde, app. corresponding 
to OF. crute, crote, later croute^Yx. crota. It. 
gratia late L. crupta, grupta, for L. crypta : see 
Crtpt. Of the d in the AF. atid Eng. word no 
explanation has been found.] An underground 
vault, a crypt. (Also commonly in^/.) 

1399 Mem, Ripen (Surtees) III. 129 Prqostio in le Cruddes, 
6 d. x47a Ibid. 225 Lez Cmddes voc. Seint Wilfride nedyll. 
1478 Botoner Itin. (Nasmith 1778) 220 Ad introitum ecclesiae 
voltae votataele crowd. .Ad descensum volts de le eroude. 
1301 Will (Somerset H0.I, To be buried in the 

Crowde of Saint John Baptist in Bristow. x6xo Holland 
Camdeu'sBrit, (16371 700 Within the Church, Saint Wilfrides 
Needle .. A narrow hole this was, in the Crowdes or close 
vaulted roome under the ground. Ibid. i. 703 In a certaine 
vault or crowdes or a little chappell under the ground. *858 
Ducdale St. Pauls 1x7 Heretofore called Ecclesia S . Fidis, 
in Cryptis (or [St. Faith] in the Croudes, according to the 
vulgar expression'. 

Crowd (kraud), Also 6-7 oroude, 7 orowde, 
7-8 croud, [f. Croivd ».] 

1 , A large number of persons gathered so closely 
together as to press upon or impede each other ; a 
throng, a dense multitude. (The earlier term from 
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1567 Drant Hot, EMst. , To Numitius (R.), Who will, and 
dare retche forthe his hands, And man the throughe the 
eroude. *613 Shak& Hen. VIII, iv. i. 57 Among the crowd 
i’ th’ Abbey, where a finger Could not be wedg'd in more. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Bioudi's Eromena *2* Hee perceived 
through a window . .no small crowde of people. *727 Swift 
Gulliver iii. ii. 183, 1 was surrounded by a croud of people. 
*847 L. Hunt Jar Honey iv. Powers, what a crowd 1 how 


shall we get along? _ i88x Bible Mark ii. 4 They could 
not come nigh unto him for the crowd [16x1 pi ess]. 

2 . trail/, a. A large number \of persons) con- 
templated in the mass. 

X654 W HiTLOCK Zootomia 17 The whole crowd of those we 
converse with, what are they? 171a Steele Sped. No. 264 
T I Wherein you have Crouds of Rivals. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 331 The piincipal pulpits, .were occupied. .by 
a crowd of distinguished men. 

b. The people who throng the streets and 
populous centres ; the masses; the multitude. 

X683 Tryon W ay to Health 630 We ought . . not [to] esteem 
a thing good..berause the Multitude do it.. for there is 
scarce a worse guide than the Croude. 1730 Grw Elegy 
xix. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. X878 
Mobley Diderot I. 225 This passage sounds unpleasantly 
like an appeal to the ci owd in a matter of science. 

0. U.S. and Colonies, colloq. A company ; 
‘set’, ‘lot’. 

(Like ‘lot used of an individual, e.g ‘he’s a bad ci owd',) 
1837 Borthwick California 105 (Bartlett) He was one of 
the most favorable specimens of that crowd. x8^ Farmer 
Americanisms S.V., I don’t belong to that ciowd, (.e. I don’t 
belong to that set. 1892 Boldrewood Nevermore II. xvii. 
207 He. .got mixed up with a crooked Sydney-side crowd. 

3 . trails/, and /g. A gieat numbei of tilings 
crowded togethei, either in fact or in contempla- 
tion; a large collection, multitude. 

1617 Sanderson la Serm (1637)511 In the croude of their 
vnknowne sinnes. 1728 N. Salmon in Lett. Lit Men (Cam- 
den) 361 Amongst such a crowd of Advertisements. 2853 
E. Forbes Lit. Papers i. 9 A crowd of new thoughts occu- 
pies . . their minds. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. 
App. 704 It is signed by a crowd of names. 

b. /Taut. Crotvcl 0/ sail : an unusual number of 
sails hoisted for the sake of speed ; a press of sail. 

1803 Phil, Trans, XCIII. 321 The boles being pressed 
under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 1846 Raikes 
Life of Brenion 124 Several sail of the line appeared off 
Emopa point under a crowd of sail. 

4 . Comb., as crowd-poison, -poisoning (see quot.) 

XB71 Natheys Prev, ^ Cure Dts. i. vii. 197 A peculiar 
subtle emanation from the human body, .which is called 
crowd-poison. x88a Syd. Soc, Lex., Crowd-poisoning, the 
bad condition of health produced by overcrowding of people 
in a house or houses. 

Crowd (kraud), Forms: i oriidan, 3 oxude, 
4-6 oroude, 4-7 crowde, 7-9 croud, 7- crowd. 
[OE. crildaii, 3 sing, erj/dep, pa. t. cread, pi. *cmdon, 
pa. pple, *crodeii, an original str. vb. (ablaut-series 
kreud-, kraud-, krtid-'), not known in the eaily 
stages of the other longs., but represented by MDu, 
crndtii to press, push, later kruyden, huym 
(Kilian), Du. kruieii to push in a wheel-barrow, 
to drive, WFris. kroadjen, EFiis. krddeit, kriideii 
{kroien, krtiijen) to push, press, NFris. krode, 
krojeii, MLG. krtlden, kroden, LG. kriiden, kriien, 
MHG. kroten, kroten to oppress, etc. : see Kivien 
in Grimm. As in some other verbs of the same ablaut 
series, the present had in OE. il, ME. u, ou, instead 
of ^0. The str. pa. t. crud (fiom pi.), pi. crodyit 
(from pa. pple.) were used in ME. ; in the pa. pple., 
crod occurs in 1477, and ertnuden in i7tli c. ; but 
the wk, forms in -ed prevail from i6th c. The word 
was comparatively rare down to 1600 ; it does 
not occur in the Bible of 1611 ] 

The primary sense of ‘ press ' (Branch D, has in later Eng. 
passed into that of the mutual or combined action of multi- 
tudes compressed or gathered closely together (II). 

1. To press, push, thrust, shove, etc. 

■fl. intr. To press, to exert pressure (<;« or againsl), 

a 1000 Riddles i v. 28 Donne heah gebring on cleofu crydep. 
c 1300 K, A Us. 609 And saide to that lady, loude, Withhold ! 
and ageyn cioude ! 

2 . intr. To press, drive, or hasten on ; said of a 
ship (or its crew) ; in later usage, app. treated as 
elliptical for crowd sail (see 9). 

937 O.E. Chron, (Parker MS.), Crdad cnear on flot. a xaoo 

K. Horn 1293 pat schup bigan to crude, be wind him bleu 
lude. c X386 Chaucer Man ofL. T. 703 (4 MSS.) In the same 
schip. .Hire and hir yonge sone . . He schulde putte, and 
crowde fro the londe. *699 Daufier V^i, II. ii. 21 We 
kept on crouding till Night. 1722 De Foe Col. fack [1840) 
243 Crowding away to the north, [we] got the start of the 
English fleet. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trng. I._i. *6 
Is it your intention to crowd on to the Cape and await her 
arrival there? 

b. trans. To crowd (a ship) off. 

1743 Bulkelev & Cummins Vcy, S. Seas 16 [He] desired 
we would use our utmost Endeavours to ciowd the Ship 
ofl". XT® J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 9 We wore 
ship. . and endeavoured to crowd her off from the land. 
fS. trails. To press (anything), to move by 
pressure, to push, shove ;’ spec, to push in a wheel- 
barrow or hand-cart. (Also absol!) Obs. exc. dial. 

cxysoAmts <4 A mil. 1861 Than Amoraunt crud Sir 
Amiloun Thurch mani a cuntre, vp and doun. Ibid. 1883 
He crud his wain into the fen. CX386 Chaucer Man of 

L, T. 801 (Ellesm.) But in thesame ship. . Hire and hir yonge 
sone . . He sholde putte and croude hire fro the lond. 14. . 
ABC Poem 34 in Pol. Rel, ^ L. Poems 245 Cananis hyia 
crodyn to heroudis kyng, per had he gret scornyng._ e 1440 
Pronif Parv. 103 Crowde wythe a barow, cinevecto. 
Crowdyn’, or showen, impello. X477 Marg. Pastom in 
Poston Lett. No. 809 III. 215 Sche sent., word, .that sche 
xuld come hedyr . . thoow sche xuld be crod Jn a barwe. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bv^ ^ Selv, 123 Whence ’tis, that I can 
crowd a bigger body than 1 can throw. *7x0 J. Clarke 
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Rohaults Nat. Phil. (1729) I. 07 Those litde Columns of 
Water which aie longer than the other.. yill never leave 
crouding them up, till the surface of the Liouor is come to 
a Level. 1847 Halliwiill, Crowd, to wheel about, Norji 

4 . intr. To push, or force one’s way into a con- 
fined space, through a crowd, etc. ; to -press/orward, 
tif, etc. Now only as in quot. 1858, and 
coloured by 5. 

A 1415 Lydg. Temple of Glass 534 Within pe tempil me 
]7ou3te )jatl sey Gret pres of folk. . To croude and shove — J>e 
tempil was so ful. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, m. ii. 347 Then 
he burst his Head, for crowding amo^ the Marshals men. 
160Z MA»STOnj 4 «fo?tM’jifew.n.iii. Wks. 1856 1 . 09 Throngs 
of thoughts crowde for their passage. *674 N. Fairfax 
Bnlh. (f Sela. 138 It cannot stir without ^king another 
bodies leave to crowd 1687 A. Farmer in Magd. Coll. 
(Oxf. Hist. 5 oc.) 73 He crowded into a Dancing Room. 
1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/.-t. xii. no The great 
maternal instinct came crowding up in her soul. 

II. Senses in which the notion of physical com- 
pression or mntnal pressure gradually changes into 
that of the incommoding effect : cf. Theong. 

5 . intr. Of persons, etc. in numbers : To press 
toward a common centre, to gather or congregate 
closely so as to press upon one another ; to come 
or assemble in large numbers or crowds ; to flock, 
throng. With many advbs. and preps., e. g. to 
crowd in ; about, after (a person) ; into, to, upon 
(a place or thing). Also fig. 

A 1400 Pist, Sttsan 83 On crojipus of canel keneliche })ei 
croude. 1583 Stanyhurst,^m«> iii. (Arb.l 70 Men to vs thick 
crouded. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 408 People not being 
so hasty to crowde in, or justle them out of these Quarters. 
A 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840)11!. 409 Multitudes of people 
crowded to his setmoD& zjof Berkeley TA. Vision § izo 
There croud into his miud the ideas which [etc.]. 17x6 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett, X4 Sept., The company crowded 
away in such confusion, that I was almost squeezed to death. 
1840 Thislwall Greece VII. Ivii. 232 The Macedonians 
crowded about, him. 1875 Plata (ed. a) III. 197 

Suspicions and alarms crowd upon him. 

6 . trans. a. To press, thrust, force, cram (things) 
in, or into a confined space ; + to compress (air, 
etc.). Also to press (things) in numbers on a 
person. Also fig, 

1599 Shak& V, I. ii. 200 The poore Mechanicke 
Porters, crowding in Their^heauy burthens at his narrow 
gate. 1606 — Tr. if Cr. 1. ii. 23 A man into whom nature 
hath so crowded humors, 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 326 
We may heare crowd in an Example to be found in the same 
Book of Justin. 1660 Boyle New Exp, Phjfs. Mech. xxvti. 
(1682) 107 A quantity of Air crouded and shut up. xfioi E. 
Taylor Behmeiis Aurora. 1.242 Heat consumeth the Water, 
cold crowdeth the Air. 17*3 De Foe Voy. round World 
(X840) Z23 Nor have I room to crowd many of these things 
into this account. 1776 _G. Semple Bnildifig- in Water Z38 
Take the utmost Precautions to have, .every Thingnecessary 
to crowd in your staffing. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. 
J04 In revolutions men live fast ; the experience of years 
IS crowded into houis, 1856 Kane Arct, Expl, II. xxv. 248 
Myouk is crowding fresh presents of raw birds on me. 

Tb. To compress ; to collect, bring, or pack 
closely together, as in a crowd. 

i6ja Proc. Virginia vi. in Capt. Swiik's IVAs. (Arb.) IZ9 
The rest . . crowded in so small a barge, in so many dangers. 
1633 Holcroft 1. 29 The people being crouded 
together. Z746 Jortih Chr. Eelig, vi. (R.), It would not 
have entered into their thoughts to have crowded together 
so many allusions. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants II. 360 
Aristolochia Clemaiitis. .flowers crowded, in the bosom of 
jhe_ leaf-stalks. i 88 x Jowett Thucyd. I, Introd. 15 A strong 
individuality, .which crowds the use of words, which thinks 
more than it can express. Jfod. We were standing crowded 
together before the picture, 

to. To compress (a single thing) in a narrow 
space ; to confine. OSs. 

c 163a Poem in Atheusewn No, 2883. Z2X/3 Doe nott thou 
mesume To crowd the Founder in a narrow Tombe. 1672 
DRynEN Cong. Granada in. i. 122 Why will you in your 
Breast your Passion croud. 1707 Collier Reft, Ridtc, 249 
They are crowded and wrapt up in themselves. 

t d. To compress, crush, squeeze to death in a 
crowd. Also fig. Obs, 

Shahs. 2 Hen. IV, iv. ii. 34 The Time (mis-order’d) 
ooth. . Crowd VS| and crush *vs, to this monstrous Forme, 
*39® Stow Snr^ v. (1603) 25 Many persons were crowded to 
death, -1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 17/1 Great 
numbers, .were crowded to death, 1786 SirH. CROFT.< 4 ^iey 
ofRilkh. 99 He was crowded to death with honours. 

V. 8 i. To fill or occupy with a crowd or deuse 
multitude ; to fill to excess or encumbrance j to 
cram with. 

i«9S Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth n. (1723) 120, I shall 
not crowd this Piece with them. 1713 Pope Pref. to Homer 
(Seager), This [subject] he has .. crowded with a gi eater 
number of councils, speeches, battles, and episodes of all 
kinds.- *777 W. Dalrvmple Trcva. Sp. ^ Port, cxv, The 
roads were crouded with little saints and altars. 1848' 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1, 597 A port crowded with shipping. 

"b. To fill as a crowd does, to throng (a place). 
(The passive of result is to be crowded with as in a, j 
the passive of action to be crowded by.') 

1646 PASirt Heresiogr. (ed. 3) Aiv, They run after these 
men .. crowding the Churches, filling their doors and 
windows. *697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 316 They crowd 
support his Throne. X769 K-obcrtson 
viii, 11Q A court crouded with armed meut 
JVJwoj 30 Oct. 5/3 The trains were crowded by 
Exhibition visitors, 2$84 Church .ffacra/t i 20 The servile 
and insincere flatterers . . who crowded the antechambers of 
the great Queen, 
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>)*C. To press upon or beset (a person or place) 
as a crowd does, to surround, encumber, incom- 
mode by pressure of numbers, to crowd upon ; also 
to occupy or encumber with a multitude of things. 
Obs. or arch. 

1614 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. a) A ij b, Resort 
shall croud him wheresoere he dwell. *697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, III. 579 The Men.. crowd the chearful Fire, a *735 
Granville (JT.), Why wilt vain courtiers toil, And crowd a 
vainer monarch for a smile? *74* Johnson Lifi Morin, A 
man of this temper was not crouded with salutations. 1783 
— Lett, to Mrs Thrale 27 Dec., I am crowded with visits. 

•j- d. Said of things : To press upon (one 
another) in a ciowd. Obs. exc. dial. 

1637 Austen Ertiit Trees 1. 65 Frettings and gallings 
happens to Trees that thrust and croud one another, a *823 
Forby Vac, E. Anglia, Crowd v., Co push, shove or piess 
close. To the word, in its common acceptation, number 
seems necessary. With us, one individual can crowd 
another. [And so in U. S. (F. Hall).] 

e. U. S. colloq. ‘ To urge ; to press by solicita- 
tion ; to dun ’ (Webster 1828). 

8. Crowd cut : to push or force out by pressure 
of a crowd {obs.) ; to exclnd e by crowding, or because 
the crowd is more than the space can hold. 

*6sa Dorothy Osborne Lett. (*888) 30 Tis very possible 
the next new experiment may crowd me out again. *684-^ 
Burnet_?74. Earth (J.), According as it [the sea] can make 
its way into all those subterraneous cavities, and crowd the 
air out of them. *84*-^ Emerson Ess. OverSonl Wks. 
(Bohn) I. Ill [The] cuckoo Crowds every egg out of the 
nest. x888 Bryce Amer. Coniime, II.lxxiv.615 They crowd 
out better men. 1889 Morning Post 24 June n/t Works 
sent to the Royal Academy and crowded out. 

9 . Naut, To crowd sail : lo hoist an unusual num- 
ber of sails on a ship ; to carry a press of sail for 
the purpose of speed. 

The phrase appears to be derived from sense 2 by confusion 
or association with the common mod. sense. 

1687 Land. Gan, Na 2251/4 They crowded all the Sail 
they could possible make after us. 1743 P. Thomas yrnl. 
Anson's Voy. 112 In crowding Sail to come up with her. 
1844 W. H. Maxwell Sport, tjr Adv. Scotl, xHl (1S55) 119 
Canvass was crowded on the Cloritide, 
tCrowd, ».2 Obs. Also croud, [f. Crowd 
intr. To play the crowd ; to fiddle. 

1389 Peele Eclogue 21 Thou art too crank, and crowdest 
all too high. *399 Middleton & Rowley Old Law v. i, 
Fiddlers, crowd on, crowd on. *693 Southernc Maid's last 
Prayer iv. ill, The Knight crowds most splendidly. 

t Crowdj Ohs. Also 8 croud. [Cf. Ceood, 
CaooT.] 1 . intr. To crow, as a code. 

*S7S J- Still Gaym. Gterton n. ii, Her cock with the 
yellow legs, that nightly crowded so just. *732 in Scots 
Mag. Au^. (1753) 401/1 The blade cocks were crouding. 

2 . Variant at croud, Cbood Sc., to coo. 

^ t Crowd-, the stem of Crowd vX (see sense 3) 
in combination, as in (browd-barxow (now dial^ , 
a wheel-barrow, f Crowd-waiu [ = Du. krui~ 
wagen, in Kilian krodewaghen\, a wheel-barrow, a 
hand-cart. 

c 1330 Amis 1858 Thai went. .And bought hem a 

g<^e croude wain. His lord he geui therin to lain ; He no 
might him here na mare, c x^o Promp. Parv, 105 Crowde, 
barowyr error fir crowde-barow], cenivectorinm. *674 
N. Fairfax BulA ^ Selv. m By shoving or driving of it 
forwards, as a slouch does a crowd-barrow, a *825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Crneilarrew, Cmdden-barroiv, a common 
wheel-barrow, to be shoved forward. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Crowd-barrow, a wheel-barrow. Norf, 

Crowded, ppl. a. [£ Crowd vX + -bd.] 

1 . Filled with or thronged by a crowd. 

*6x2 Drayton Poly-olb, xvii, (R.), His crowded wharfs, 
and people-pest'red shores. 1637 Bastwicic Litasiy i, 5 
They cr^ out in open Courts and the Crowdedst assemblies. 
1727-46 Thomson .yj/wwrw 65 And from the crouded fold, 
in order, drives His flock. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
4 Sixteen hundred .substantial burghers well armed . . kept 
order in the crowded streets. 

2 . Gathereci, pressed, or clustered closely together. 

*723 Pope Odyss, x. 106 Our eager sailors .. bound within 

the port their crouded fleet. *823 Scoresbv yml, 240 We 
doubled the western point among very crowded ice. *888 
Pall Mall G, a July ii/i There was a crowded audience 
each night, 

Hence Cxosv'dedly adv., CroRr'deduess. 

1846 IbK^KZooph, (1848) 13X Exterior crowdedly papillose. 
1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 698 The pettiness and crowded- 
ness of its ruins. 

Crowd.6V Hist, or dial. Also 5 crowdere, 
6 prouder, -ar, 6-8 orowther. [f. Crowd jJ.i or 
+ -BB 1 .] One who plays a crowd ; a fiddler. 
c 1430 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572/26 Choricista, a crowdere. 
axS3ilx).Bsvi^S{sGold,Bh.M.Awrel.listi6) Iiv, Crouders, 
dauncers, mummers, a *66* Fuller Worthies 11. 306 Sung 
but by some blind Crowder. 1731 A. Hill Adv. Poets Ep. 4 
lo tune his Praise, .and expec^ like bis Brother Crowders, 
to be paid for his Scraping. *832 J. Bred St. Herbert's 
Isle 19 When mute the harp, nor wandering crowder near. 

Crowder ^ (krau-daj). [f. Crowd vX + -eb 
O ne who crowds : see the verb. 

!• Bell H added s Ahsw. Osor. 462 A certein old 
crafty Crowder laden throughly with the Popes Bulles 
raunged the coastes. i8ia H, & J. Smith ReJ. Addr. xvii. 
(1873) i6r Contending crowders shout. 

Crowdie, crowdy (kran-di). Sc, and north. 
Eng. Also 7 oroudy. [Derivation unknown. 

Jamieson conjectured some connexion with Grout, and 
Icel.gro/rfr porridge; this suits the sense, but leaves pho- 
netic couditions unsatisfledj 


1. Meal and water stirred together so as to form 
a thick gruel. Frequently used as a designation for 
food of the brose or poriidge kind in general. 
Jamieson. Now Obs. or only traditionally known. 

x668 Ld. Newbottle Cakes o' Crondy in yacobite Songs, 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of Croudy. *724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 9* Powsowdy and drummock and 
crowdy. *804 Anderson Cnmbrld. Ballads X12 For dinner 
I’d hev a fat ciowdy. *833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Cfflwify, oatmeal and water boiled to a paste and eaten with 
salt, or thinned with milk and sweetened. Spoonmeat in 
general. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 238 There he [Stephen- 
son] had his breakfast of ‘ crowdie which be made with his 
own hands. It consisted of oatmeal stirred into a basin of 
hot water, .which was supped with cold sweet milk. 

2 . In some parts of the north of Scotland, a pecu- 
liar preparation of milk. ? Obs. 

‘ In Ross-shire it denotes curds with the whey pressed out^ 
mixed with butter, nearly in an equal pi opoi tipn ' (Jamieson)i 
*820 GUnfergus II. 275 (Jam.) Then came ..the remains of 
a cog of crowdy, that is, of half butter, half cheese. 

3 . Comb., as crcmdie-tiine\ crowdy -mowdy®* 
denoting milk and meal 
also humorously as a term 

of endearment. 

* *500-20 Dunbar Poems, In Sccreii Place 46 My tyrlie 
myilie, my crowdie mowdie. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 
(1733) 1. 21 With crowdy mowdy they fed me. _ 1787 Burns 
Holy Fair vi, Then I gaed hame at crowdie-time. 

Crowdiujf (krau'dii)), vbl. sb. [f. Crowd vX 
+ -IKG 1.] The action of the verb Crowd q.v., in 
v.-irious senses. 

c 13B4 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 269 Ful moche prees offolke 
ther nas Ne crowdyng. £‘*440 Promp. Parv, los Crowd- 
ynge, caryynge wythe a baiowe, cenivectura. 1665 Sir T, 
Herbert Trav, (1677) 139 We saw a dozen Persians ride up 
a breast without crowding, 18x4 Scorr Wtvo. xx, The 
company numerous even to crowding. 

Crowding', ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
That crowd, or press closely : see the verb. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Past. iv. 64 In crowding Ranks ap- 
pear. z7zS Rowe tr, Lucan 151 The Crouding Sails from 
ev’ry Station press. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 
160 The crowding tenants of the air, the Broiit goose [etc.]. 
Crowdie, cruddle, dial. var. of Ciioodlb vX 
Crowed (krirud),j>//. a. rare. = Crow-S'OOTBD l, 
1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xx. The eye is grey and 
slightly crowed at the corner. 

Crowell, obs. form of Cruel. 

Crower (krou-ai). [f. Crow ». -h -eb.] A cock 
that ciows; also iransfi anA fig. one who crows. 

1377 B, Googe Hcreshaclis Hush, iv, (1586) 158 Cocks .. 
good wakeis and crowers. 1864 Daily I el. 24 Aug., The 
Orange party, .the loudest ciowers I ever heard. 

Crowett, obs. form of Cruet. 

Crow-flower, A popular name for the but- 
tercup (cf. Crowfoot), d. Applied by Gerarde 
to the Ragged Robin {Lychnis Flos-cuctili) ; by 
Tannahill app. lo the wild hyacinth or bluebell 
{Scilla nutans) *, also in some parts to Caltha 
palustris and Geranium sylvaticuvi. 

*397 Gerards Herbal ii. clxxxv. 608 Called in English 
Crowfloures, Wilde Williams, Marsh Gilloflouis and Cockow 
Gelloflouies. z6oa Shake. Ham. iv. vii. vio W|th fanlasticke 
Garlands.. Of Crow-flowers, Nettles, Daysies, and long 
Purples. 1806 E. Rushton Poems 56 Speckled daisies and 
crowflowers abounded, a *8zo ’T annahill Gloomy Winter's 
tnnuawa’, Sweet the crawflower's early bell Decks Gleniflcr’s 
dewy dell. i8zo Clare Poems Rural Life (1821) 34 From 
crow-flower’s golden cup. 

Cro'wfoot (krd^i'fut). PI. -feet, in senses i and 
a -foots. 

1 . A name for various species of Ranunculus or 
Buttercup, properly those with divided leaves ; but 
extended as a book-name to the whole genus. 

£X4^ Promp, Parv, 105 Crowefole, herbe, amamse^ 
1362 Turner Herbal 11. 114 a, Ranunculus is called., in 
English e Crowfoot or King cup. *637 IV. Coles Adam in 
Eden xlvii. 93 [Wall Pepper] laiseth blisters, .as forcibly m 
R anunculus or Crowfoot will do. 1776 Withering 
Plants (x796) 1. 7 The leaves of the Ranunculus aquatilis, or 
Water Ci owfoot. x8m Tennyson May Queen i. 38 And the 
cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill. 

2 . Applied to other plants of which the leaves or 
some other part are taken, to resemble a crow’s 
foot .' a. Geranium pratense ; also called Crow- 
foot Cranesbill, O. Q-eraniixm. fb. I-lan/ago 
Coronopus and Senehiera Coronopus ; also Crow- 
foot Plantain, c. The wild hyacinth, Scilla 
nutans {north, and west.), d. Orchis tnetscula 
and other species ( Yorks, etc.), e. Lotus comicu- 
laius ( Glouc.). Cf. Britten and Holland Plani-n. 

i578_Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 48 The seventh [kind of 
Geranium] is called in English Croefoote (leranium. Ibid. 
I. Ixiv. 93 Of Buckhorne Plantayne . . two kindes of herbes, 
both comprehended under the name of Crowfoote. The 
first Crowfoote or Hartshorne, hath long narrow and hearie 
l^ues. Ibid. 94 The second Crowfoote hath, .leaues much 
like to the leaues of the other Crowfoote Plantayne. 1828 
Craven Dial, Craws’ feet Crowfeet. .2. Wild hyacinth. 

3 . = Crow’s-foot i. 

x6x4 j. Davies EgUgue betw. Willy ^ Wemacke 133 The 
crow-feet neere mine Eyne. 1831 Blackw. Mag, XXIX. 
15 They . , who have served the Muses, till the crow-feet 
are blackening^ below their eyes, 1864 Ikiwell Fireside 
Trav. 178 Tracing out. .every wrinkle and crowfoot. 

4 . Naut. a. A device consisting of a number of 
small cords rove through a long bloidc or Euphboe, 


Crowdie i, ‘ generally 
boiled together (Jam.) ; 


CROWN. 


CROW-rOOTBD. 

used to suspend an awning, or to keep the topsail 
from chafing against the top-rim. b. ‘ A kind of 
stand, attached to the end of mess-tables, and 
hooked to a beam above’ (Smyth Sailor's Word^ 
hkl). c. = Seam-arm ; see Beam j/;.i 
1627 Capt. Smith SeamM^s Gtotii. v. 24 The martnets 
. . are . .small lines like crowfeet. 1692 — ed. ofSeamafi's 
Gram. 1. xiv. 65 The Spritsail Topsails Crowfoot. 1730 
Capt. W. Wriglesworith MS. Log-bk, of tlie 'LyelV 17 
Sept,, [We] Reeved our Crowfoots. 1769 Falconer iJfcA 
Marine, _x85o Weale Diet. Terms, Crowfoot, a number 
of small lines rove through to suspend an awning. 1867 
SMYTii.S'az/nr’s Word-bk. s.v,,Croimoot or beam-arm is also 
a crooked timber, extended from the side of a beam to the 
ship’s side, in the wake of the hatchway, supplying the place 
of a beam. 

6. A kind of cmbroidery-stilch. Also attrih. 

The first quot. is doubtful. 

G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, ccxxvi, Shee's gone 
to Schoole ; her Cross row and Crow feet Hinder the Hus- 
wiferye of her Clay-pies.J 1839 H. Ainsworth Jack Shef 
^ard li, She wore a muslin cap, and pinners with crow-foot 
e^ing. 

D^. Mil. A caltrop ; = Ceow’s-foot 3. 

1678 tr. GayeCs Arms JVarica The Crow-foot, or Casting 
Caltrop, are Iron Pricks, made in such a manner, that what 
way soever they be turned they have alwayes the point up- 
wards. x688 J, S. FoHificathn 125. X85X D. Wilson 
Preh. Aftft. (1863) I. _sp The ploughman turns up the craw- 
foot, the small Scottish horse-shoe, and the like tokens of 
[Bannockburn]. 

_ 7 , Mining. ‘ A tool with a side-ckw, for grasp- 
ing and recovmng broken rods in deep bore-holes ’ 
(Raymond Mining Gloss.). 

Crow'-foo'ted, a. 

1 . Marked with ‘ crow’s feet ’ about the eyes. 

1834 Medwin Angler in IVales 1 . 2 His [eyes] were sunken 

and crow;footed. 1882 "BzaAtn Revolt of Man i. x Her face 
. .was wrinkled and crow-footed in a thousand lines. 

2 . Having ' crow-sleps ’ or ‘ corliie-sleps Sc. 

X829 Anniversary, The house . . presents sundry crow- 

footed, alias iiigzagged, gables. 

Cr0W‘-ga*rllC. A wild species of garlic, Al- 
lium vineale. 

a 1387 Siuon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) zo A llimn agreste, 
crawegarlek, xss* Turner Herbal i, (1368) B iv a, The. . 
cipwe garicke or wylde garlyke. 1806 A, Young Agric, 
Essex 1 . 8. x86i Miss Pratt Flo^aer. PI. V. 269 
Crow Garlic, .is one of the more common kinds of Garlic. 
Cronduff (krou-iq), vbl. sb. [f. Cbow v. + 
-INQ 1 .] lue action of the verb Ceow. 1 . lil. 

0x386 Chaucer Hun's Pr. T. 34 Wei .sikerer was his 
crowyng in his logge Than is a clokke. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
83 A Crowynge of rauens, era, vel crocitaius. x6oa Shaks. 
Hmn. I, i. IS7 It faded on the crowing; of the Cocke. 1832 
W. Iwmo A llui7)^a II. 243 The faint crowing of a cock 
was now heard. 

2 . transf. and fig. 

X483 Caxton /EsojP 133 Oner moche talkyng letteih and 
to moche crowyng smarteth. 1373 G. Harvey Letier-bk. 
(Camden) 34 Two years can hardly slip awai without sum 
crowing on the on part and more overcrowing on the other. 
1860 Bmcrson Cona. Life, Wks. (Bohn) 11 , 317 Nothing 

is more disgusting than the crowing about liberty by slaves, 
as most men are. 

Crowing, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -lua 2.] That 
crows. In Path., applied to the sound made in 
inspiration in hooping-cough and croup. 

^rdao Z. Boyd Ziotis Flmvers (1833) 68 Ere crowing 
Heraulds summon up the daye. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 
471/x The joyous, crowing laugh of that little creature. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxii, Her infant, .already black in 
the face, and uttering the gasping crowing sound, which 
gives the popular name to the complaint. xE^x Tweeoie 
ILibr. Pract, Med. III. 61 Laryttgumus Stridulus . . the 
Crowing Disease. 

Comb. X710 E. Ward British Iludiiras 123 They'd been 
so crowing sure Of winning All. 

+ Cro wish, rare. Pertaining to a crow, 

crow-like. 

xa2 Huloet, Crowysheorofacrowe, coradnus, coruinns. 

Crowk(e, var. of Ckook vf, to croak, Cboukb. 
Crowkoun, var. of crawkoun, Ceaoon Obs. 
c 1450 Hominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 741/10 De cibis generali- 
ius. .Hoc crimium, crowkoun. 

+ Growl, V. Obs. Also 6 crawle, oourl. [app. 
onomatopoeic, having the initial part of croak and 
kindred words, while the latter part expresses pro- 
longed sound ; cf. growl.) intr. To rumble or 
make a sound in the stomach and bowels. Hence 
Growling vbl. sb. 

xsxpHoRMAN Vulg. 36 Hisbelymakethagreat crowlynge. 
XS30 Palscr, 302/3 My bely crowleth, I wene there be some 
padockes in it. £1375 J. Still Gamm. Gurton n. i, My 
^ts they yawle, crawle, and all my belly rumbleth. 1717 
Diet. Rust, Uro. fyBol., Crowling, a Distemper in Cattel, 
called by some, The crying and fretting of the Guts, the Signs 
whereof are the Flux of the Belly and abundance of Phlegm. 
tCrOW'leek. Ohs. A name given, according 
to Gerarde and later writers, to the wild hyacinth 
{Scilla nutam) ; by earlier writers sometimes to 
crow-garlic. 

c xooo AIlfric Gram, (Z.) 311 Herutodaciula vel tidolosa 
crawan leaa c 1000 Sax. Leechd, I. 376 Nim . . I^a wyrt . - 
J»aet is on ure gej7eoda jjaet greata crauleac. a 1387 Svion. 
Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Scordion, allium aweste, florem 
habet blauum. Similis est allio ortolano, norem habet 
indum, angl. Crowelek. c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 177 
Scordam, i. alium agreste.. angl. wildelek uel crauwelek. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal App. to Table. 
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Crowlingf (kr^udii)). nonee-ivd. [f. Ceow sb, 
-f -LING.] A little or young crow. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ausw. Hameless Cath, 327 A more 
vaine Growling, .then that lack-Daw, which iEsopdesciibes. 
1887 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 703 He is. .leady in a grand- 
motherly way to think all his crowlings white. 

Growling vbl. sb , : see Ceowl v. 
Crowme,_obs. form of Ceumb. 

Crown (kraun), Fonns: a. (i corona, acc. 
-an) ; 2-4 eorune, 4-5 coron(e, coroune, oorun, 
4-6 coroun, 5 corown.(e, 6 coroune; 13 . 3-4 
crune, 4 orun, crone, cron, 4-6 croune, croan, 
4-7 crowne, (5 crounne, erowun, 6 orownde), 
7- crown. [ME. civtm(e, earlier crun{e, synco- 
pated from coroune, corwu, corone, a. AF. coroune, 
in early ONF. corune, curttne (central OF. corone, 
coronne, in 13th c. couronne)=^t., Sp., It. corona 
:—L. corona crown, orig. wreath, chaplet. 

The xxth c. corotM in the O.E. Chron. was directlj' from 
L. The syncopated crmie was used aheady in tlie 12th c. ; 
but the fuller form suivived beside it to the i6t1i c.] 

1 . An ornamental fillet, wreath, or similar en- 
circling ornament for the head, worn for peisonal 
adornment, or as a mark of honour or achievement ; 
a coronal or wreath of leaves or flowers. 

c 1323 E. E, A Hit. P, A. 237 A py^t coroune jet wer j>a.t 
gyrle. Of mariorys & non 0^ ston. 1382 Wyclif EsscA, 
xxiv. 23 3 ® shulen bane corowns [Vulg. coronas] in joure 
heedis, and . .je shulen not weile nor wepe. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sec, Hun’s T. 22X This aungel had of roses and of lilie 
Corounes tuo. 1483 Cath, Angl. 84 A Crowne, lanrea. 
1392 R. D. Hy/ueroiomaehia 63 Nymphes .. a 1 :«ut their 
heades wearing Garlandes and Crownes of Violets. 1610 
SiiAKS. Temf iv. i. 129 Von Nimphs cald Nayades. .With 
your sedg'd crownes. X720 Ozell Vertofs Rom. Rep. I. iv. 
241 He had obtained fourteen Civic Crowns . . three Mural 
Clowns. 1766 PoRNyA'wviilAy 11787) 207 The Romanshad 
ten different Crowns to reward Martial exploits, and extra- 
01 dinary services done to the Republic as Mural-Crown .. 
Naval or Rostral-Crown, etc. X877 J. D. Chambers Div, 
IVorship 29s Flowers, sometimes yroytn into gai lands and 
crowns. 

b. fig. Chiefly referring to the wreath with which 
the victor was crowned in the ancient Grecian and 
Roman games, or to the Aubeola of a martyr, 
virgin, or doctor, as victor over the world, the 
fledt, or the devil; usually the sense is more or 
less idealized or spiritualized (e.g. in crown of 
martyrdom, martyr's crown ; no cross, no croton, 
etc.), or transferred to any kind of honourable dis- 
tinction or reward bestowed upon a victor. 

CXX7S Lamb. Hotn. 39 Drihten bihat j>on wakiende ane 
crune fet seal heon seofesiSe brihtie J>ene ba sunne. a lasg 
Ancr. R. 160 peos ))reo manermen habbeo ine heouene mid 
oner fulle mede — crune upe a-une._ 1382 Wvclif 3 Tint. iv. 
8 In the tothir tyme a crowne of ristwysnesse is kept to me. 
- Rev. ii. 10 Be thou feithfal vnto the deeth, and I shal 
jiue to thee a coroun of lijf, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. W. de W. 
i33x) 273 Whiche is onely reserued for the finaO crowne and 
rewarde of all our labours. 1839 Yeowell Ane. Brit. Ch. 
Pref. (1847) IX Some. . received the crown of martyrdom 
during the Diocletian persecution, H. Reed Led, 

Eng. Lit. V, (1878) 167 His brow, on which four-score years 
had placed their crown of glory. (See Aureola, quots. 1483, 
i6z6.] 

2 . sfec. The cincture or covering for the head, 
made of or adorned with precious metals and 
jewels, worn by a monarch as a mark or symbol 
of sovereignty ; a diadem. 

1085 0 . E. Chron, (Laud MS.), Her se cyng brer his corona 
andheold his hired onWinceastre. xxix Ibid. On j^ison ^eare 
ne bser se kyng Henri his coronan. exsoo Ormin 8180 
Onn hiss haefedd wsrenn twa Gildene cruness sette. c X230 
Gen, 4 Ex. 2638 His eorune on his heued he dede. 1297 

R. Glouc. (1724) 376 pie sy{>e he her croune a-jer. c 1385 
Chaucer L. G, JV. Prol. 2x6 A quene. .a whit Corone sche 
her. <1x400-50 Alexander 193 With corone &with cony- 
.schantis as it a kynge were. 1535 Coverdale Esther ii. 17 
He set the quenes croune vpon hir heade. xMy Skaks. 

2 Hett, IV, HI. i. 31 Vneasie lyes the Head that weares 
a Crowne. 1603-4 Act 1-2 Jas. I, c. z § 3 Sithence the 
Imperial Crown of this Realm descended to you. 1845 

S. Austin Rasike’s Hist, Ref, I. 343 The pope's triple 
crown. 1870 jEArFRESoN Bk. abt. Clergy II. 227 A chief 
influence in the many forces that put the crown on his 
son's head. 

b. Christ’s crown of thorns. 

^950 Lindisf, Gosp. John xix. a Coronam de spinis, of 
Sornum fSa corona vel pset si^beg of tSoninm. _ c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 121 Midpomene cruue his heaued wes icruned. 1375 
Barbour Bruce ni. 460 The naylis, and the sper, And the 
croune that Ihesu couth her. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. 7 
pat coroun was made of braunches of albespyne . x6i x Bible 
Matt, xxvii. 29 When they had platted a crowne of tbornes, 
they put it vpoii his head. 1836 Macojluvray H wnboldf s 
Trav. xxii. 315 Beggars carrying a crown of thorns on their 
heads, asked alms, with crui^xes in their hands. 

3 . fig. The sovereignty, authority, or dominion 
of which a crown is the symbol ; the rule, position, 
or empire of a monarch. 

Chiefly in phrases in which the sense, originally literal, has 
ceased to be analysed. 

*340-7® Alex. Dlnd. 978 Emperour alixandre..pe 
kiadeste y-core pat corone weldus. 1303 Gower Cotf. HI. 
167 What emperour was entronized The firste day of his 
coi-one. 0460 Fortescue Abs. tjr Lim. Mon. xix, pat he 
hath then enriched is crowne witb.. riches and possescions. 
1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush, i. (1566) 6 Saul from his 
Asses, and David from his sheepe were called to the crowne. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. l L 144 Against my Crowne, my 


! oath, my dignity. 1639 Vulgar Err. Censftred 27 Osiris 
King of Egypt thought it not below his crown to have 
commeice with Physicall rules. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
1 . 114 John Cabot . . obtained a . . commission . . to discover 
unknown lands and annex them to the crown. 1871 Free- 
man Horni. Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 68 A conqueror whose 
crown might at any moment be threatened by a Scandina- 
vian rival. 

4 . fig. The wearer of a crown ; the monarch in 
his official character ; the supreme governing power 
of a state imder a monarchical constitution. 

1579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 983/2 Hee might haue 
ben thought to haue beene of the crowne, as the Kings 
daughtersadoptedsonne. X714 Swift State if Affaus, 

He was treated contemptibly enough by the young princes of 
France, even duiing the war; is now wholly neglected by 
that crown, 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvm. i. 
366 During the interval of this truce a treaty was negotiated 
between the two crowns. 1780 Burke Cerr. (1844) II. 338 
The resentment of the crown is a serious thing. 1788 
Priestley Ztfrf. Hist. v. xlvi. 34a The commons.. ventured 
to . . give advice to the crown. 1827 Hallam Cmist. Hist. 
(1876) HI. xiv. 90 The assertion of passive obedience to the 
crown grew obnoxious to the crown itself. 1844 H. H. Wil- 
son Brtt, India I. 243 The pardon of the Crown was granted. 

5 . fig. That which adorns like a crown ; a chief 
or crowning ornament. 

c 1368 Chaucer Compl, Pite 73 Ve be also the corowne of 
beaute,^ 1382 Wyclif Prov. xii. 4 A bisi womman a croune 
is to hir man. Ibid. xvi. 31 The croune of dignete elde, 
that in the weie of rijtwisnesse shal be founde. 1611 Shaks. 
Wint. T. HI. ii, 93 The crowne and comfort of my Life (your 
Fauor) I doe glue lost. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vii. 
§ 5 Every place of holy Scripture may have its crown, but 
some may nave their attreoise, a greater excellency. 1829 
Southey All for Lovera, They were the pride, the joy, The 
crown of his old age. 1861 iruLLocH Etig. Pnrit. iii. 390 It 
was the very singleness of his spitilual energy, that made 
his excellence and mown. 

II, Something having or bearing the figure or 
the representation of a crown. 

6. a. Any crown-shaped ornament, b. A figure 
of a crown for heraldic or other purposes, 0. A 
frequent sign, and hence name, of an inn, alone or 
in combination, as the Crown and Sceptre, Rose 
and Crown, etc. 

c 1230 Gen. ^ Ex. 3789 Corunes at Se alter of bras. 1766 
PoRNY Heraldry (1787) 208 The Mural-Crown . . Examples 
of this Crown are frequently met with in Achievements. 
1875 W. M‘Ilwraith Gwirf? Wigtownshire 33 Bearing two 
unicorns and a lion rampant and the Crown. 1883 E. B. 
Evans Philatelic Handbk. ixS [iri, stamp] Watermark a 
Small Crown ; imperforate. Ibid. 160 Jamaica : Watermark 
• a Pineapple. . Wmk. Crown and CC,. .Wmkp Crown and CA, 

7 . Asti on. The name of two constellations, the 
Northern and Southern Crown : see Cobona 8. 

[s *385 Chaucer i. G. PV. 339 Ariadne, And in the.signe 
of Taurus men may see The stonys of hire Corone shyne 
clere.] sssx Recorde Cast. Knowl, {1336) 264 The northe 
Croune, called also Ariadnes Ctoune. Ibid. 270 There is 
the Croune of the southe, formed of 13 small starres. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds x. 246 Such variable stars as the one 
which recently blazed out in the Northern Crown. 

8 . A name of various coins ; originally one bear- 
ing the imprint of a crown, a, orig. A translation 
of the French name couronne {denier ct la couronne), 
given to a gold coin bearing on the obverse a large 
crown, issued by Philip of Valois in 1339, or ap- 
plied to the Jcu a la couronne of Charles VI, issued 
in and after 1384, in which the shield was sur- 
mounted by a crown ; and from the 15th to the 
i8th c. the common English name for the F. icu, 
as well as for other foreign coins of similar value ; 
in more recent times used also for the krone of 
various northern countries, Crowit of the Sun 
[F. escti sol, Cotgr., ecu d'or au soleil, Littre] : a 
gold ecu much current in England in the is-i6th c., 
the type of the first English Crown : see b. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxx, The change is not so 
redy for to make In Lumbarde Strete of crowne nor doket, 
X433 Caxton G. de la Tour C iij, They dare bye gownes of 
three or foure score crownes. 1525 Lo. Berners Proiss. 
II. clxvii, [dxiii.] 462 The tresourers made redy the money 
in Ciownes of the Sonne, and put it into foure cofers. 1530 
Palsgr. 2x1/1 Crowne, a pece of golde, escu. Hall 

Chron. (1809) 3x3 That the Fiench Kyng .. should paie . . 
without delaie IxxvM Crounes of the Sunne & yerely IM 
crounes to be paled at London, whiche, accoumptyng a 
crowne at ihj s, amounteth to x M 1 . 2^77 Harrison Eng- 
land II. XXV. (1877) 1. 364 Of forren comes we haue . . the 
French and Flemish crownes, onlie entrant among vs, so 
long as they hold weight. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, iii. ii. 
236 Stand my friend, and heere is foui e Harry tenne shillings 
in French Crownes for you, 1639 Massinger Umuct. Cotn- 
bat I. i, Present your bag, crammed with crowns of the sun. 
X727-5X Chambers Cycl,, Crown, in commerce, is a general 
name for coins both foreign and domestic, of or near the 
value of five shillings sterling, .as the French ecu, which we 
call the French crown, stiuck in 1641 for sixty sols, or three 
livres ; also the patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollar, and 
piastre, or piece of eight, X819 Shelley Cenci iv. ii, One 
who thinks A thousand crowns excellent market price For 
an old murderer's life. 

b. A coin (now silver) of Great Britain of the value 
of five shillings ; hence the sum of five shillings. 

The gold ‘Crown of the Rose ' was coined by Henry VIII 
in 1526, in imitation of the French. Crown of the Sun of Louis 
XII or Francis I ; crowns and half-crowns in silver have 
been in circulation since the reign of Edw. VI. 

1542 Records Gr. Aries (1373) 197 A Crowne containeth 
5^. : & the halfe Crowne 2s, 6d, How bee it there is another 
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Crowne of iU. 6 ef., whiche is knowen by the rose side : for 
the rose hath no Crowne ouer it, as in the other Crowne, hut 
it is enuironed on the 4 quarters with 4 floure deluce. 1577 
Harrison England 11. xxv. C1877) i. 363 The new gold. . Our 
peeces now currant are . . quarters of souereigns (otherwise 
called crownes) and halfe crownes. 168& R. Holms Ar- 
moury HI. 28/2 A Crown, or five Shillings Gold, is the least 

f eece we have in England. 1712 Steelc Si>ect. No. 266 IP 2, 

. . could not forbear giving her a Crown. 1732 Law Serious 
C, vii. ted. 2) g6 She will toss him half a Crown, or a Crown. 
iteS Dickens O. Twist xviii. I'll bet a crown ! 

9. A size of paper, originally watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

It measures i5X20_ inches; in U. S. xsXig inches. 

17x2 Act 10 Anne in Land, Gas. No. 501^3 Paper called 
..Genoa Crown. 1766 C. Lcadbctter Royal Gauger 11. 
xiv. {ed. 6) 372 Large Post, Crown, Printing Foolscap. 1790 
Wolcott iP. Pindar) Benea. Ep. to Sylv. Urban-yfis, 1812 
II. 261 His nice discerning Knowledge none deny, On 
Crown, Imperial, Foolscap, and Demy. 1878 Print. lYades 
Jrnl, XXV. 17 A bulky crown 8'®, selling at threepence. 

HI. Something having the circular form of a 
crown or encircling wreath. 

1 10. The tonsure of a cleric ; cf. Coeona 5 . 

c X205 Lay. 13T10 pe hod hongede adun, alse he hudde his 
crune. 0x300 Cursor M, 27251 (Cott.) Or cron pat es o 
clergi mere, c 1323 Poetn Tunes Edw. II 1x5 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 329 Some beareth croune of acolyte. C1380 
Wyclif rPSr, (1880) 467 Crounne & cIoj> maken no prest. 
c 1449 Pecock Re^. in. xvii. 387 Whanne a persoon is mad 
fiist clerk and takith his firste corown for to be therbi oon of 
the clergie. 1480 Gaxtoh Chron. Eng. Ixvii. 50 This tray- 
tour put vpp on hyni an abyte of Relygyon and lete shaue 
hym a brode crowne. XS33 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 80 b, 
Asbamyd of tbeyr crounes that reverend token of the order 
of preesthode. 

fl). Priest's crown', a popular name of dande- 
lion seed. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 179 Bariedieut thesede of dandelyon whlche 
children call preestes crownes. Ibid. 258/2 Prestes crowne 
that flyeth about in somer, barbedieu. 

11. =C 0 B 0 NA 1 . 

1563 Fulke Meteors ^640) 41b, This thick and watry 
cloud is not. .under the Sunne, for then it would make the 
Circles, called crownes or garlands. x8i3 T. Forster .<4 rx/z<7r. 
Pksenotn. 97 Meteorologists have spoken of halos and crowns 
of light. 1823 ScoRiiSBY yml. 283 The anthelion . .combined 
with the concentric crowns, has, I believe, been observed by 
veiy few. 

12. f a. A whorl or verticil of flowers, b. = 
Corona 7 b. c. A circular projection or rim round 
the top of the fiuit of some plants. (See also 25 b.) 

*378 Lyte Eodoens ii. Ixx. 239 The small floures are 
purple, and grow like Crownes or whorles at the toppe of 
the stemmes. 1870 Hooker SUtd, Flora 202 ChrysaniJte- 
mtun lettcatithejnwtt..'Bt\i\'t.'isXS. tereteequallyxibbed..with 
a small crown. Ibid. 364 Amaryllidese . .Perianth superior 
. .with sometimes a crown at the mouth of the tube. Ibid. 
365 Narcissus Pseudo-narcissus, .crown campanulate. 

*!• 13. A ring. a. in Geoin. b. A ring or circle 
of persons, etc. Ois. 

cx6xx Chapman Iliad xv. 7 With a crown of princes com- 
passed. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v.. In Geometry, 
Crown signifies a plain Ring included between two Concen- 
tric Perimeters. [Hence in later Diets.] 

14. A circular chandelier ; = Cobona 3 . 

1843 Ecclesiologisi Mar. gi The choir is lighted by two 
crowns, each carrying six tapers. 1833 RocitCA. 0/ Fathers 
IV. 28 Beautiful, ornamented metal noops called ‘crowns', 
which hung from the church's roof. 1877 J. D. Chamdeks 
Dixi, Worship 5. 

15. Surg. The circular serrated edge of a trepan, 
1738 J. S. Le Draft’s Obsera. Surg. (1771) fix, I applied the 
Crowu of the Trepan. X787 C. B. 'Trve in Med. Commun. 
II. 149, 1 used a large crown. 

16. In med.L. corona eceJesisa was the circular 
apse of a great church behind the choir; hence, 
according to some, the name Beckefs or St, 
Thomas's Croivn, given to the eastern apse or 
circular tower of Canterbury Cathedral. (But the 
origin of the name is much disputed.) 

X703 Somner Canterbury 90 Upon the beautifying of St. 
Thomas’s Crown, that is, Becket's Crown, was expended.. 
X15/. vis. 1726 Dart Canterb. 30. xSxdWooLMOTHCnzirprA 
72 We enter the tower . . called Becket's Ciown, in which 
stands the patriarchal chair. X843 Willis Canterb. Cath. 
56 note. 

IV. Something which occupies the position of 
a crown ; the top or highest part of anything, the 
vertex or vertical surface. 

17. The top part of the skull ; the vertex. (See 
esp. quot. 1589 .) 

c 1300 Havelok 568 Hlse croune he ther crakede Ageyn a 
giet ston. a X300 Cursor M. 5447 (Cott.) He laid his hand 
a-pon )}air cron. And gaue ham serekin beneson. c 1380 Sir 
Fentmb. 303 Cristes cors come on hure croun. c 1400 Lan- 
Jrands Cirnrg. iii Whanne hat he crounne of h® heed is 
perfist he heed is maad in his maner. c 1430 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 923 How cuthbert childe stode on his cioune. 
c 1^3 Dig^ Myst. (1882) rv. 310 From the Crowne of the 
Lede vnto the too. 13)89 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. fArh.) 
189 In deede crowne is the highest ornament of a Princes 
head .. or els the top of a mans head, where the hahe 
windes about. x6ia Shaks. Tem^. iv. i. 233 From toe to 
crowne hee'l fill our skins with pinches. x8i6 Keatinge 
Trasi. (1817) I. 222 The Arabs . . with their bare shaven 
crowns^ exposed to its full rays. 1887 Besant The World 
went xiv. iia He would crack the crown of any man who 
ventured to make love to his giil, 
b. By extension : The head. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. III., m. ii. 43 He haue this Crown of 
mine cut fiom my sbouldeis. Before He see the Crowne so 


foule mis-plac'd, 1628 Prynne Love-lockes 49 Those men 
who curie their crownes like women. 1692 R. L'Estrange 
yosephus, Antig. xvii. xiv. (1733) 477 With these Crotchets 
in his Crown, away he went for Rome. 1728 R. North 
Mem. Musick (x8^) 125 A cappriccio came in his crowne to 
make the like for Parib. 

0 . The eminence on the head of a whale, in 
which the blow-holes aie situated. 

1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Res'. II. 219 Whales pay fre- 
quently be seen, .elevating and bieaking the ice with their 
crowns. 1822 G. W. Manby Vcy. Greenland (1823) 45 The 
pointed part of the head, termed the crown, where the 
spiracles or blow-holes are situated. 

18. The rounded summit of a mountain or other 
elevation. 

1383 Stanyhurst jEiuis il (Aib.) 69 My father to the 
crowne of mounten I lifted. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. vi 67 
Vpon the crowne o’ th' Clt£fe. 1723 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 352 The land went ascending up to aiound 
crown or knoll. 1808 Scott Alarm. 111. x.\-ii. The ram- 
part seek, whose circling crown, etc. 187a Jenkinson Guide 
Eng. Lakes (1879) 142 A gradual ascent to the crown of the 
hill. 

19. The highest or central part of an arch or of 
any arched surface, as a field ridge, a road, cause- 
way, bridge, etc. Crown of the causeway : the 
central and most prominent part of the pavement 
or street. 

1633 RuTHERroHD Lett. (1862) 1 . 149 Triith will yet keep 
the Clown of the causey in Scotlain. 1763 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. ii. (ed. 2) 282 When the crown of a ridge is 
turned into a fuirow. 1793 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. 
IX. 122 They will take the crown of the causeway. x8i6 
Scott A ntig. xxi, I keep the crown o' the causey when I 
gae to the borough. 1836 yrtd, R. Agric. Soc. XVII. i. 
328 The crown of the ridge is isolated, raised out of reach 
of the re-active moisture from below. 1872 O. Shipley 
Gloss. Eicl. Terms 40 Eveiy arch is said to ne surmounted 
if the height of its ctown above the level of its impost be 
greater than half its span. 1877 Mrs. Oufhant Makers 
Flor. V. 127 Marching with honest.. steps ..holding the 
crown of the causeway. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 
I. 1. § 60 According as the crown of the solar tide precedes 
or follows the crown of the lunar tide. 

20. The top of a hat or other covering for the 
head ; esf. the flat ciicnlar top of the modern hat. 

1678 Evelyn Mem, (1857) II. 126 They had furred caps 
with coped crowns. 1709 Steele & Swirr Tailer No. 71 
V 8 From the Ciown of his Nightcap to the Heels of his 
Shoes. 1738 Mitchell in P/itl, Trans. LI. 225 As broad 
as a hat crown. X89Z Baring-Gould In Trottb. Land ii. 
28 Tired, .of looking into the crown of her hat. 

21. The rounded top of a brewer’s copper. 

1669 Stormy Marineses Mae. v. viii. 34 How to Measure 
a Segment or portion of a Globe or Spriere^ which serves 
fora..Crovi'n in a Brewers Coppar. *7x2 in Lend. Gas. 
No, 5006/4 Coppers with, .taper Sides . . and Crown for the 
Stilheads. 

22. The flattened or rounded roof of a tent or 
building. 

* 7*5 De Foe Voy. round World{p^i/Si 268 A large canopy 
. .spread like the mown of a tent. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed 
SMpbnild. xi. 235 Watertight fiats, such as crowns to 
magazines, platforms, etc. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods i. 
xxxv, 69 Its crown Of glittering glass, 

23. The top, with the canons, of a bell. 

X756 Diet. Arts * Sc. s. v. Bell, The pallet or crown 
which is the cover of the Bell, and supports the staple of the 
clapper within. 1837 Lukis Acc, Church Bells 21 The 
crown or head of the bell, for the formation of the canons, is 
then fitted to the top. 

24. Arch. The uppermost member of a cornice ; 
the corona or larmier ; = Cobona 4 . 

x6xi Cotcr., Couromie. .(In Architecture) also, the Corona, 
crowne, or member of greatest sayle, in a Cornish. 

25. In plants: a. The leafy head of a tree or 
shiub ; b. The cluster of leaves on the top of a 
pine-apple ; c. The flattened top of a seed, etc, ; 
d. Crown of the root', the summit of the root 
whence the stem arises ; the subterranean bud of 
a herbaceous perennial. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. (Arb.) 189 To call the 
top of a tree . . the crowne of a tree ; . . because such terme . . 
is tiansported fiom a mans head to a hill or tiee, therefore 
it is called by metaphoie, or the figuie of transport. 1698 
T. Froger Reiai. Voy. 59 The Ananas grows like an Arti- 
choak . . It hears a Ciown of the same leaves. 1846 J. 
Baxter Lihr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) I. 157 Plant some of 
the largest and best roots early in spiing. . inserting the 
ciown about two inches below the surface. 1847 Illust. 
Land. News vj July 36/3 In preparing to serve a pine- 
sipple, at table, first remove the crown. 1851 Glehny fiand- 
bk. toFknvergarden 7 [Primulas] are propagated by dividing 
the tufts into separate yrowns with roots attached. 1837 
Livingstone Tran, xviii. 344 It rises thirty or foity feet., 
and there spreads out a second crown where it can enjoy a 
fmr share of the sun’s rays. 1863 yml. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXIV. I, 219 The men cut the plants [carrots] off under 
the crown, otherwise they will shoot again, 2870 Hookfr 
Stud. Flora 255 AO'«o'<w««J..CapsuIe .. bursting tians- 
versely at the crown. 

26. Farriery. The Coeonet of a horse’s hoof. 

16x1 CoTGR., Cettronne. .also, thecrowne, top, or beginning 
ofahorseshoofe. > v, s b 

27 . The upper part of a deer’s horn ; the crest, 
as of a bird. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I, il v. 325 All the rest 
winch grow afterwards, till you come to the top, which is 
called the crown, are called royal-antlers. 

28. Anal. That portion of a tooth which appears 
beyond the gums. 

1804 Abernexky Surg, Obs. 58 The whole crown of the 


tooth may be destroyed to the level of the gum. 1834 
yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. n. 288 The several parts of a tooth 
are the ciown, neck, and fang. 

29. In lapidaries’ work, the part of a cut gem 
above the girdle. 

1873 Ure Diet. Arts II._ 25 s. v. Diamond, Crmvn, the 
upper work of the rose, which all centres in the point at the 
top, and is bounded by the horizontal ribs, 

30. The end of the shank of an anchor, or the 
point from which the arms proceed. 

187s BenroRD Sailor's Pock. JBk. vi. (ed. 2) 216 If anchor- 
ing a boat on locky ground, bend the cable to the crown of 
the anchor, and stop it to the ring before letting go. 

31. Mech. Any terminal flat member of a 
structure ; the face of an anvil. 

1 32. A kind of verse, in which the last line of 
each stanza is repeated to head the next stanza. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 217 Stiephon againe began 
this Dizaine, which was answeied vnto him in that kinde 
of verse which is called the crowne. 

33. fg. That which crowns anything ; the clown- 
ing, consummation, completion, or perfection. 

c x6ii Chapman Iliad 11. 104 We flyj not putting on the 
crown of our so long-held war. Of which there yet appeals 
no end. 1784 Cowper Task v. 904 Thou art of all thy gifts 
thyself the crown. 1806-7 J. BERnsroRD Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) 11. X, 'Dhe crown of the catastrophe. 1864 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostan 94 The crown of culture is a perfect taste, 
Which lacking, men are blind and cannot see The higher 
wisdom. 

V. 34. attnh. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining 
to n regal ciown or lo the Crown (senses 3-4) : 
as crown demesne, due, duty, gleek, govern- 
ment, grant, oath, property, rcipe, rent, revenue, 
right, vassal, b. In the tianslated titles of foreign 
(chiefly Polish) officials, as crown chamberlain, 
ensign, general, hunter, referendary, standard- 
bearer, waichmaster. o. Pertaining to the coin, as 
crown crihbage, table, whist ; crown-broad adj. d. 
Used to designate a quality or brand of an article, 
as crown log, soap, ware. 6 . Pertaining to the top 
of the head, corona of a plant, etc, as crown 
bloom, end, lock, set', crown-distempered adj. Also 
crozvn-like adj. 

1832 Beck’s Florist 2^ Chance "crown-blooms from 
the general stock. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. v viii. (i8zg) 226 
"Crown-broad buttons. 1704 Land. Gas. No. 4073/3 The 
Crown-General Lubomirski and the "Crown-Chamberlain 
his Brother had made their Submission. 1764 Prim. Lett. 
Ld. Malmesbury I. 105, I played one runber of "crown 
crihbage. 1633 Quarlm Embl. i. ix. (17x8) 37 Like "crown- 
distemper'd mols, despise True riches. 1873 W. M<Il- 
WRAITH Guide Wigtownshire 76 M'Dowall had fallen 
behind in the payment of certain "crown-dues, and was 
outlawed. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iii. 32 Soon after the 
"Crown-General Fotosky departing this Life. 1687 Dry- 
den Hind ^ P. II. 410 You seem crown-gen’ral of the 
land. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. i. xTvii. ,(1739) 78 
The Popes meaned no less Game than "Crown-glieke with 
the King and people. 1883 J, Fiske in Harper's Mag. Feb. 
414/2 The Government of Virginia, after the suppression of 
the Company in 1624, was a *Crown government : the 
governor and council weie appointed by the king. 1796 
Hull Advertiser 3 Sept. 2/3 A parcel of fine wainscot Riga 
"Crown logs. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxviii. 524 The ancient 
"Crown-Oath of Alfred. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, iv. 62 
Who manages all the "Crown property about here 7 1387 
Mirr. Mag., Rndacke i, "Crowneiape accounted but 
cunning and skill. ,*7x0 Irish Ho. Com. 6 June, in Land. 
Gas. No. 4706/2 Quit-Rents, "Crown-Rents and Composi- 
tion Rents. 16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 243 Before him., 
[was] . . the "crown-reuenew accompted. 1392 Warner A lb. 
Eng. VII. xxxiv. (R.), To whom, from her, the "crowne-right 
of Lancastrians did accrewe. 1892 Daily News 5 Oct. 
3/t The gulf which separates us from those who ques- 
tion the Deity, the atonement, and the crown rights of the 
Son of God. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Liquorish, 
The best sets, .are "Crown sets or heads got from the very 
top of the root. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 95 Troops 
under the Command of the "Crown-standard-bearer. x8xi 
L. M. Hawkins Ctess ^ Gertr, II. 57 ‘Ever a "crown-table 
heie, do you know?’ 18x4 Scott Chivalry (1874) 26 The 
nobles and high "crown-vassals. 1881 Porcelain Works, 
Worcester 10 "Crown Waie [superior earthenware], a spe- 
ciality. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv, iv. 86 The "Crown-Watch- 
master was posted next the Neister. 1733 A. Murphy 
Gray’s-Imi y-nt. No. 34 She plays "Crown Whist. 

35. Special combs. : crown-agent, agent for the 
Crown ; in Scotland, ‘ an agent or solicitor who, 
under the Lord Advocate, takes charge of criminal 
proceedings’ (Bell Diet. Sc. Law) ; crown-antler, 
the topmost antler or ramification of a slag’s horn ; 
crown-beam, the cross-joint or cross-beam at the 
apex of a pair of brace beams ; erown-beard, a 
composite plant of the genus Verbesina, a native of 
America; f c^o'wn.-benet, ?a benet who has re- 
ceived the tonsure; crown-bone, the bone of 
the ‘crown’ of a whale, see ly c; crown-cases 
reserved, criminal cases reserved on points of law 
for the consideration of the judges ; crown-colony, 
a colony in which the legislation and the ad- 
ministration are under the control of the home 
government; crown-court, the court in which the 
criminal business of an Assize is transacted, as 
distinguished from the civil court ; crown-crane, 
see Cbane j5.1 1 ; f orown-oroacher, for crowrv 
mcroacher, one who encroaches on a crown; crown- 
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daisy, the old garden Chrysanlheainm, C. eorom- 
rwm\ tcro-WEL-day,coronafionday; crown-debt, 
a debt due to the Crown, which has preference over 
all other debts ; crown-eater, tr. Germ, hronen- 
fresser, nickname of the Swiss mercenaries who 
took service with the French ; crown-gate, the 
up-stream or head gale of the lock of a canal, 
etc. ; t crown -gold, gold of the quality of which 
crowns were coined ; crown-graft, a grail inserted 
between the inner bark and the albnrnnm ; hence 
crown-grafting ; crown-head, in Draughts, the 
marginal row of the board nearest each 23layer, 
cf. Crown w.l 13 ; crown-jewels, the jewels which 
form part of the regalia ; crown law, the part of 
the common law which relates to the treatment of 
crimes, the criminal law ; crown lawyer, a lawyer 
in the service of the Crown ; a lawyer who prac- 
tises ill criminal cases ; crown living, a church 
living in the gift of the Crown ; crown matri- 
monial, a regal crown obtained or claimed through 
marriage with the sovereign j crown-mural, 
-mure, =» Mubal crovra ; crown - net (see 
cjuot.); crown-palm, CariSssa, fovind 

on some West Indian islands ; crown-pigeon = 
crowned pigeon, see Crowned 6 ; t crown-pin, a 
jjin or stopper to close the lop of a hive ; crown- 
saw, a kind of circular saw with the teeth on the 
edge of a hollow cylinder, as in a trepan saw, etc. 
(cf. sense 15) ; orown-sheet, the U23per plate of 
the fire-box of a locomotive ; crown-shell, a bar- 
nacle or acorn-slicll ; t orown-shorn a,, tonsnred ; 
crown-side, the 2>ortion of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench which has to deal with criminal matters, the 
crown office; crown solioitor, a solicitor who pre- 
pares criminal 23rosecutions for the Crown; crown- 
sparrow, a sparrow of the American genus liono- 
trichia, having a conspicuously coloured crown ; 
crown-tax, a lax 2’5aid to the Crown; a tribute 
paid by the Jews to the kings of Syria (see qnot.) ; 
t crown-thistle, a species of Thistle, Cardms 
cHophonts (in some Diels, erroneously identified 
with CnowN-iMrEBiAL 2) ; crown-tile (see qnot.) ; 
crown-tree, a support for the roof in a coal-mine ; 
crown-valve, a dome-shaped valve which works 
over a box with slotted sides ; crown-witness, 
a witness for tlie Crown in a criminal prosecution 
instituted by it. 

1889 JFAiiaiet^s Altn, 15* *Crown Agents for the Colo- 
nies. /hid. xss Lord Advocatels Oflfice . . Crown Agent in 
Kdinburgh, xyjrfi G. Semple Bnilding in Water 4 The 
"Crown-ljeams. .projected from three to live Feet. igSS 
Sir J, Balfour in C. Innes Sk. Earli/ Sc. Hist, {1861) lag 
He hes producit ane testimonial of his oi-der of ’•crawne- 
bennet, J79a Trans. Sac, Encourag, Arts III. 153 A har- 
poon . . struck the fish in the ^crown-bone of the head. 
1820 ScouEsnv Aec, Arctic Reg, I. _4S4 The upper-jaw, 
including the 'crown-bone', or .skull, is bent. 1889 Whit- 
aker's Aim, 17a *Crown Cases Reserved Court. Judges. — 
The Judges of the High Court of Justice. 1845 Penny 
Cycl. Supp. I. 394/1 (Colonial Agents) A person called the 
agent-general acts for the *crown colonies ; but where there 
is a local legislature the appointment is generally made by 
it. 1889 Whitaker’s Aim, 433/1 Hong Kong_. . the colony 
is a Crown colony. 1587 Mirr, Mc^, (N.), Silh stories all 
doe tell in every age, How these '^ciowne-croacheis come 
to shamefiill ends. i88a Garden 14 Jan. 2V3 All the sorts 
that have chiefly .sprung from the *Ci'own Daisy . . have a 
preponderance of white and yellow. 1609 Heywood Brit. 
Troy XVI. xcii, He. ,his neere Neece upon his *Crowne-day 
raulsht. 1B18 Cruise (ed. a) I. 513 An assignment 

of a term for years will not protect a purchaser from a 
♦crown debt. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hut. Refill. 
They demanded the punishment of the ‘German-French , 
the ‘*crown-eaters'. ciSSo in Gutch Coll. Cnr, II. 2B7 
For every ounce channge of the golde betwene ffrone 
golde and fine golde iiiji. iiijrf. xyia Ej Hawon Merch. 
Mag. 130 Fine Gold to Crown Gold, is in yaJu^ ^ i to 
.giSj. 1727 Bradley Earn, Did, s. v. Grafting, A Crown- 
graft is very easy to be put in between the Wood ^d the 
Rind of the Tree you would graft upon._ *7*7-5* Cham- 
iiEHs Cycl. s. v. Ei^afting, *Crown-giafting is when four 
or more grafts are put round the stock, between the bark 
and the rind, somewhat in the manner of a crown. 
Milton Eikon. viii. The queen [was gone] into Holland, 
where she pawned and set to sale the *crown jewels. 1856 
Emlrsom Eng. Traits, Ability, Wks. (Bohn) II. 37 The 
diamond Koh-i-noor, which glitters among their crown 
jewels, *769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 3 Our *crown-law 
is with justice supposed to be more nearly advanced, to per- 
fection, 177* Goldsm. Hist. Eng, IV.xxxvu. (Joddr.) ibe 
♦crown-lawyers received directions to prosecute them for 
a seditious libel, 187a E, Peacock Mabel Heron L iv. 
66 The small ♦crown living, .was given to him. 18^ Bw- 
TON Scot Abr. I, iv. *97 Conferring on the Dauphjn the 
‘♦crown matrimonial’. 1874 Green Sluri Hist, vii. 378 
Mary's scornful refusal of his [Darnley sj claim of the 
‘ crown matrimonial ' . . drove his jealousy to inadneM. 168a 
Wheler foum. Greece in. 264 A Figure, with a Crown- 
mure, with the.se Letters about it. 1760 Pennant ZocA 
(1769) III. 272 'The fishermen make use of what is c**!®'* ^ 
♦crown-net, which is no more than a hemispherical basket, 
open at top and bottom, 1641 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 
62 Make the ♦crowne-pinne very rownde, and fitte for the 
crowne of the hive. 1563-87 Poke A. # M, (1684) III. 106 
The whole ♦crownshorn company brought to utter shame. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 42 The former m what is 
palled the ♦crown-side pr crown-office; the latter in the 


pleanside of the court. 1845 Penny Cycl. Sapp. 1. 443/t In 
Ireland there are officers called *crown solicitors attached 
to each circuit, whose duty it is to get up every case 
for the crown in criminal prosecutions. 153s Coverdale 

1 Macc. xi. 33 The customes of salt and ♦crowne taxes. 1611 
Bible 1 Macc. x. 29, 1 release all the lewes from . . crowne 
taxes. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), A *Crown-thistle or 
Friers Crown-thistle, a sort of Herb. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. Gloss, s. v. Tile, Plane-tiles and *Crown-tiles 
are of a rectangular form. 1816 J. Hodgson in J. Raine 
Mem. (1857) 1- The roof was supported by ♦crown-trees 
. . of wood. 1831 Greenwell Coal-trade T erms Norilmmb. 
^ Durh. so Crowntrees are best made of larch, as being 
most durable. 1892 Daily News 21 Apr. 3/4 The roof of 
a seven-feet seam of coal required to be supported by what 
are called ‘crown trees’. *859 Dickens T. Two Cities n. 
V, You were very sound, Syd, in the matter of those ♦crown 
witnesses to-day. 

Grown (kraun), o.l Forms ; a. 3 cuiune-n, 
corune-n, 4-5 coroune-n, coroxte-xi, (4 coroun), 
5 corovme-u. j 3 . 2-3 crune-n, 3-5 cronne-n, 
(3 crouni, -y), 4-5 cron(e, 4-6 croun(e, (5 
kroTin), 5-7 crowne, 7- crown. Pa. pple. 2-3 
iernned, -et, 3 eurund, corund, 4 corouned, 
-do, crund, crond, 4-5 coroned, -de, -d, oround, 
ycrouned, 5 eoronyd, oorowned, i-)cronyd, i-, 
y-)orowned, -yd. [ME. croune-n, earlier crune-n, 
syncopated from corune-n, coroune-n, a. AFr. 
coruner, corouner, = OF. coroner, from 13 th c. 
couronner L. corondre, f. corona crown.] 

1 . irans. To place a crown, wreath, or garland 
upon the head of (a person), in token of victory or 
honour, or as a decoration, etc. ; to adorn with the 
aureole of martyrdom, virginity, etc. Also, to 
crown the head, or the brows (of a person). 

esrj^Lamb. Horn. 121 Mid burnene crune his heaued 
wes i-cruned. CX230 Hali Meid. 47 pu ne schalt beon 
icrunet bute \>vi beo asailjet, for godd wole cruni ]>&, c 1300 
Cursor M. 23368 (Cotton Galba) He b*t victor! may gete 
sail be corond [with] wirschippes grete. 1382 Wyclip 

2 Tim. ii. 3 He that strjiuath. .schal not be crowned no but 
he schal fijt lawfully, c 1385 Chaucer L, G. W. Frol. 242 
This noble quene, Corouned with white, and clothed al in 
giene. c 1400 Maundev. CRoxb.)ii. 5 He schuld be cround 
with palme. 1483 Cath,Angl. 84 'To Crowne, avreolare. 
1590 Shaks. Mids, N. n. 1. 27 But she . . Crownes him with 
flowers, and makes him alt her ioy. 1651 Hobbes Leruiath. 
m. XXXV. 219 Hee was crowned in scorn with a crown of 
thornes, 171* Steele Sfect. No. 143 v i Sitting, .crowned 
with Roses in order to make our Entertainment agreeable 
to us. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 253 Many even crowned 
themselves before the act, as for a joyful solemnity. 1879 
J. Todhunter AlcesUs 114 That I should crown my head, 
and feast and sing. 

Tb. transf. of things, 

c 13SS Chaucer L, G, W. Prol. a 10 As the dayseye 1- 
corounede is with white levys lite. Ibid, 332. 

e. To reward or honour (a work of art) with 
a 2')rize. [After F. couronner^ 

1885 Pall Mall G, 10 Feb. 5/2 M, Wauters’s book, which 
was ‘crowned’ toy the Royal Academy of Belgium. 

2 . Spec. To invest with the regal crown, and 
hence with the character and dignity of a king or 
uiling 23rince. Often with complemental object, to 
crown king, formerly to king. 

c 1290 F. Eng. Leg. I. 384/256 For-to do}?! him ase an heish 
kyng, and crouni nim with golde. 1297 R, Glouc. (1724) 
383 Wyllam . . let hym crouny to Kynge. c 1325 E. E. 
A llit. A A. 413 He . . Corounde me quene in blysse to brede. 
*393 Gower Corf. III. 207 He. .was coroned king, c 1400 
Destr. Troy *3^ He was coroned to kyng. c 1470 Hard- 
ing Ckrott, 1. v, To tyme that Kynges of Englande after- 
ward Should coroned bee. 1593 Shaks. s Hen. VI, i, i, 48 
And Crowne her Queene of England. 1678 Wanley Wonii. 
Lit, World v. L § 73. 466/1 Henry the fiftli . . went to Rome 
to be Crowned Emperour by Pope Paschalis the second. 
1780 E. Pkrronet Hymn, All hail the power of Jesn’s 
name i, Bring forth the royal diadem. To crown Him Lord 
of All. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 83 If the em- 
peior desired to be crowned there, 
b. by extension, 

160X Shaks. Twel, N. iii. iv. 154 We wil bring the deuice 
to the bar and crowne thee for a finder of madmen. z6o6 — 
Tr, 4- Cr. I. iii. X4a Achilles, whom Opinion crownes The 
sinew, and the fore-hand of our Hoste. 

0. To establish as king or sovereign, to enthrone. 
Usually fig. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. i. 2x7 She will . . on your 
Eye-lids Crowne the God of Sleepe, 1611 Beaum. & Fl, 
PMlasterm. ii, Till He crown a silent sleep upon my eye- 
lid Making me dream. 

3. fig. (the ‘ crown’ being something immaterial.) 

cxiii Lamb. Horn, isg TJre drihten hine ernnede mid 

H.'cgff a X349 Hampolb Psalter v, 15 Lord as wi)> a sheld 
of bi goed will J>ou hes corounde vs. 138a Wyclip Isa. xxii. 
18 Crounende he shal crowne thee with tribulacioun. XS76 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 37 Clawebackes, wbich crowne him 
with commendation. i593 Shaks. a Hen. VI, m.ii. 71 To 
be a Queene, and Crownu with, infaime. x6ix Bible Ps. 
viii. 3 Thou . . hast crowned him with glory and honour. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. L (1840) 18 Wisdom crowns no 
man now, except it be with the rage and malice of enemies, 
with poverty and insult. 1846 Trench Mirac. u. (1862) 124 
There a strong faith is crowned and rewarded, 
fb. tpec. To reward, remunerate. Ohs. 
e xifixPastort Lett. No. 429 II. 74 It is tyme to crone your 
old officers. 

4 . Also predicated of the crown, wreath, aureole, 
honour, rew-ard, etc. : To cover as a crown does. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ut. 50 A double Wreath shall 


crown our Casaris Brows, 1764 Goldsm. Traa. it Eternal 
blessings crown my earliest friends. 

6. To surmount (something) with. 

c X420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 379 'Hii walles. .with brik thou 
must corone A foote aboute, and sumdel promynent. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 80 Who . . with each end of thy blew 
bowe do’st ciowne My boskie acres. 1798 Ferriar llliutr. 
Sterne, Eng. Hist. 247 We crown the artificial mound with 
the shivered donjon. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 
IV. 68 The ancient mound of the East Anglian Kings was 
now Clowned by a castle of the Norman type. 

6. Of a thing : To occupy the head or summit 
of (a thing) as a crown does, usually so as to add 
beauty or dignity; to form a crowning ornament to. 

X746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 184 Ye verdant Woods, that 
crown our bills, and are crowned 3'ourselves with leafy 
honours. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 17 The church of 
St. Genoveva. .crowned a height at no great distance, 1858 
Hawthorne Ay. ^ It. fmls.l, 262 Perugia appeared before 
us, crowning a mighty hill. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 
HI. 183 Corolla with two ears, .which remain and ciown the 
fruit. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 129 The 
canopy must crown the altar, not conceal it. x886 Mrs. 
Flo. Caddy Footsteps Jeanne D’Arc 23 Her statue crowns 
a public fountain. 

b. passive. To be crowned with, rarely by. 

(In the passive 5 and 6 are scarcely separable.) 

18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc, ^ Artl. 133 These [towers] 
. . are generally crowned with fine pinnacles, 1848 Rickman 
Archit. 30 The walls _we crowned by a parapet. 1836 
Stanley Sinai ^ PaL ii. (X838) 120 When every hill was 
crowned with a flourishing town or village. 1858 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. XIX. II. 483 The root is crowned by a tuft of 
leaves. 

7 . To adorn the surface of (anything) with what 
is beautiful, rich, or splendid. Usual 

1697 Dryden Virg . Past. v. 57 Where . .Vales with Violets 
once were crown'd.^ 1704 Pope Pastorals, Spring gg The 
turf with Tuial dainties shall be crown’d. *7?4 C loLDSM. 
Trav. 43 Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 
crown’d. 

8. To fill to overflowing, or till the foam rises 
like a crown above the brim. 

i6o 5-» [see Crowned 4]. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Past. v. xo8 Two Goblets will I crown 
with sparkling Wine. Ibid., Georg, tv, 208 To. .squeese the 
Combs with Golden Liquor crowird. 1702 Roxb. Ball. VI. 
3x5 Stand about with your glasses full crown'd. x7m Prior 
Poems, Hans CarveL^he Bowls weie crown’d . .and Healths 
went round. 1807 Robinson Archmot. Grxca iii. iv. 203. 
1887 Morris Odyss. 1. 132 The serving-lads were crowning 
with drink each howl and cup. 

9 . fig. To put the copestone to, to add the finish- 
ing touch to, to complete worthily. To crown all : 
as the finishing touch, which, confirms and surpasses 
everything previous. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. iv. v. 224 The end crownes all. 
And that old common Arbitrator, Time, Will /me day end 
it. 161X — Winf, T. V. ii. 48 There might you haue beheld 
one loy crowne another. 1613 — Hen, VIII, v. v. 39 No 
day without a deed to Crowne it. 1659 B. Harris Parvoals 
Iron Age 133 The end aowns the work : and it serves for 
nothing, to have well begun, unless we finish so too, 1665 
SirT. Herbert Trav. (1677) 125 To crown all, a Book., 
was laid upon his Coffin, c 1707 in Maidment Sc. Pasgtrih 
(1868) 374 If the crafty old Peer. .Designs to crown all by a 
finishing trick, 1725 Pope Odyss. i. 326 Meditate my doom, 
to crown their joy. 1741 Shenstond fndgntent of Hercules 
453 Let manhood crown what infancy inspir'd, 1846 Trench 
Mirac. xviii. (1862) 291 This work of grace and power 
crowned the day of that long debate. i85;o Vf, Irving 
Goldsmith i, 30 Ordered a bottle of wine to crown the re- 
past. X87X aLKOKKFour Phases 1.^3 lio crown all.. man 
alone, .can mould the emitted voice into articulate speech. 

10 . To honour or bless with a successful con- 


summation or issue ; to bring (efforts, wishes, etc.) 
to a successful and happy consummation. 

x6o2 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. v. Wks. 1836 I. T38 For- 
tune crown your brave attempt. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 111. i. 69 
O heauen. .crowne what 1 professe with kinde euent 1639 
Fuller Holy War ni. xxvii. (*840) 167 Inconsiderate pro- 
jects. .if crowned with success, nave been above censure. 
1697 Dryden Virg, Past. iii. 137 Let Pollio's foitune crown 
his full desires. 1766 Goldsm. Vic, W. x, The hours we 
pass with happy prospects in view are more pleasing than 
those crowned with fruition. 1870 E. Peaco_ck Rolf Skirl 
11. 195 Success did not immediately crown his efforts. x8g8 
Morley Diderot 1. 31 His wishes should be crowned, if he 
could procure the consent of his family. 

11 . To bless, amplify, or endow with honour, 
dignity, plenty, etc. Now poeiie. 

*535 Coverdale Ps. Ixiv. 11 Thou crownest the yeare 
[Wyclif schalt hlesse to the cronne of the 5er] with thy 
good, and thy footsteppes droppe fatnesse. K77 B. Googe 
Heresbach's H»sb. i. (1386) 3 b. Beseeching God . . that he 
wyll crowne the yeere with nis plenteousnesse. x6xx Bible 
Ecclus. xix, 3 He that resisteth pleasures, crowneth his life. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past, iv, 78 No God diall crown the 
Board, nor Goddess bless the Bed. Ibid. vii. 57 Come.. 
Crown the silent Hours, and stop the rosy Morn. 1863 W. 
Phillips Speeches xt. 252 High purposes which crowned his 
life. 

II. Technical senses. 


*1* 12 . trans. To mark (a personl with the tonsure 
as a sign of admission to the state of a cleiic. Obs. 

c x2go Sekd 537 in S, Eng. Leg, 1. 122 A bonde-man . . 
schal noujt with-oute is louerdes leue no^were i-crouned 
beo. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 36 Clerkes jiat aren crouned. 

18 . In Draughts or Checkers, to make (a piece 
that reaches the opponent's ‘crown-head’ or mar- 
ginal line of squares) into a ‘king ’ which can move 
forward or backward. 

This is done by placing on it another piece already off 
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the boAnl, or when the pieces are marked with a crown or 
Other distinguishing mark on one side, hy turning this up so 
as to expo-e the ‘ crown 

iSjo Bokn’s Handbk. He is. .mode a King by has*- 

ing another piece put on, which is called crowning him. 1863 
Uoyif's Games Moderttized, Draughts 366 When the men 
of either opponent have made their way to the opposite end 
of the board . . they receiv'e increased pon er : they are then 
' crowned . . TTiiis crowned the piece may be moved back- 
wards as welt as forwards. 

14. Naut. To cro’on a knof\ to form into a sort 
of knot by interweaving the strands of the rope so 
as to prevent untwisting. 

iSjfS G. Biddlscombe Art of Rtt^ing 44 Crowning or 
Finishing a Wall-Knot. 

16. Milit. To effect a lodgement upon (as upon 
the covered way in a siege), by sapping upon a 
glacis near the crest We&ter 1864 - 
m. 16. To croxun in (intr.) ; to subside and 
fall in as a crust over an interior hollow. 

1880 D. C. Mejrkay Life's Aiouemeni II. ill 78 The land 
had given way and. .fallen into the hollow left by some 
disused coal-mine— had ctvsmed-ia the country people say. 

+ Crown, Obs. exc. dial. [Back-formation 
from Ckows'EbZ, coroner.] trans. To hold a 
coroner's inquest on. 

i6oa Carew Cornwall (1769) iia h, Possesseth sundry large 
privileges . . to wit . . crowmn^ of dead persons, laying of 
arrests, and other Admirall rights, f Risdon Sitro. 
Devon § ars (rSio) 224 If any man die. .in the forest, the 
coroner of Lidford shall crown him. 1673 Par.Reg. Harlle- 
foelm. R. E. C. Waters Parisk Registers Eng. 62 Tho. 
Smailes was buryed and crowned fay a jury of X2 men, and 
John Harrison supposed to murder him. x888 in ly. 
Somerset Word- 6 k. 

Crown, arch, fa-fple. of Chow v. q.v. 
t Crow'nacle. Obs. [Cf. Cobokacle.] = 
CoaoNAi. 3, the head of a spear or lance. ' 

1460 Lyheaus Disc. (Percy FoU 983 Father smote on others 
shield the while With crownackles that were of steele [ed. 
Kaluza 9715 With coronals stif and stelde Eijiersmitte o}>er 
in he scheld.] 

Crownair, -ar, var. Ceowkbb, coroner. 
Crow*lLals sb. Obs, or arch. Also ciownel. 
[A phonetic variant of Cobohal, also corouml, 
cronaJ^ A coronet ; a garland or wreath, for the 
head;=CoBoifAL i, 2 . 

e 1500 Lancelot 59 Thar was the flour. . Wndosing gane 
the crownel for the day. 7^x3 Douglas yEneU vii. iL iii 
Hir crownell leerenami picht wyth mony precius stane. 
1819 Shelley Ode Asseriors of Liberty v, Bind, bind every 
brow, With crownals of -wolet, ivy, and pine. x8ds S. 
Evans Bro. Fabian 81, I would melt yon crownal into 
chessmen. 

Crownal, «. rare. [Seepreo.] = Coronal 4 *. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 256 Her departure placed the 
crownal raya Of England’s throne upon the house which now 
. .Wears. .Its diadem upon an honest brow. 

t Crownation. Obs. A by-form of Corona- 
TION, assimilated to Cbovtn. 

exSip Ln. Besners vfr/A. Z.^/. (1814) 542 To make 

purneyaunce for Arthurs crownacion. exj^ MS. Corp. 
Chr. Cell. Comb. Ko. loj. 235 The crownation of king 
Edwarde VI . .anno 1546. Vestry Eks. (Surtees) 140 

For ringing upon the crownation day, lijs. 4d. 

Crowned i^kraund), ppl. a. [f. Crown 0.1 and 

sb. + -ED.] 

1. Invested with a crown or with royal dignity. 

eioM Mali Afeid.i To beo ewen iemnet. cx^y^SongDea 

Grattas 4x in E. E. P. (1883) 129 Almyhti corteis crouned 
fcyng. 1393 Langi. P, PL C. iv. as? Were ech a kyug 
ycoroned. C143DI.VOC. iSar^xiL i. (1554141b, The rudenes 
of a crowned asse, x6ix Sraks. IVint. T. v. iiL 5 You.. 
With your Crown'd Brother. x66i Boyle Style M Script. 
(1675) SIX Oowned vice. x69 S Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 
III. 426 As if she were a crowned head. 17S8-7 tr. Keysl^s 
Trav. (1750) II. Crowned heads, and even popes them- 
selves have stood in awe of it. xB.. Campbell Men of 
Eugl. vii, We’re the sons of sires who baffled Crownra 
and mitred tyranny. 

2. Surmounted by a crown or the figure of one. 
1565 Act 8 Elis, c. X2 § 2 The Queen’s Highness Seal of 

I^d, having the Portcullis crowned engraved on the one 
S ide. X633 T. Stafford Pac. Hit. iv. (i 821 ) 265 The Harp e 
Crowned, oeing the Armes of.. Ireland. 1836 J.M, Gaskeu. 
in Mo. Comm. 30 June, To make the Constitution what Mr. 
Canning called a crowned republic. 1871 R. Ellis Catvllus 
Ixiv. 345 Troy's crown’d city. 

1 3. Consummate, perfect ; sovereign. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer T. 5x8 A 1 Innocent of his corouned 
malice, xfox-sx Burton Anai. Mel. 11. v. n. iii, 386 'Tis 
a crowned medicine which must be kept in secret. 

4. Brimming, brim-full, abundant, bounteous. 

160s All Fools wi Dodsley 0 . PI. (1780) IV. 186 

He ^all . . carouze one crowned cup To all these ladies 
health, ifor Shirley Traitor ui. ii. And in your crowned 
tables, Ana hospitality, will you murder him ? 

5. Having a crown or topj usually qualified, as 
fiiyiA-, low-crowmd. 

1665 Sir T, Herbert Treeo, (1677) 376 An antick sort of 
hat which is high crown'd. 1778 Wesley Lei. in Tyermau 
LMe (xSyx) III. 277 Any woman, who wears either ruffles or 
a nigh crowned cap. xSox W. F. Collier Hist. Eftg, Lit. 
A., low-crowned hat of Flemish heaver. 

6. Having a crown-like excrescence, tuft, etc., on 
the head or top crested. Often a specific designa- 
tion in Nat.Hist.y e.g. Crowned or Crown-pigeon, 
Goura coronata. 

X698 T. Froger Relai, Voy. 65 Aoother sort of Fruit, 
which . • seems to have the crown’d Head of a clove. 1776 


WiTiirRiNc Frit. Plants {X79O H- “85 Bnpleitnmt . . fruit 
egg-shaped, bulging, small, not crowned, _ 1779 Forrest 
Voy, N. Guinea 95 One of my crowned pigeoim escaped. 
sSoa Bisqlfv Anim. Uiog. (18x3) II. 224 'I’he wings of the 
Crowned Pigeons are armed with an horny excrescence. 
x8zS Stark Elem. Hat. Hist. I. 54 Cebus eirrifer . . The 
Crowned Sapajou. 

7. Having a crown : in various senses of the sb. 
Crowned work (Fort.) =CBOWNWOi{K*q.v. 

18B4 J EFFERiES Red Deer iv. 70 Crowned heads and 
forked heads are still spoken of when the antler forks, or 
when the points draw together in the outline of a crown. 

Crowner ^ (kramnai). [f. Cbown v. + -eb.] 

1. One who crowns : in various senses of the vb. 

PT440 Protnp. Pare. 105 Crownere, or corownere, coro- 

naior, 1617 Fletcher Mad Lor'er v. i, Oh,_ fmr sweet 
goddess, queen of loves - . Crowner of all happy nights. _ x66o 
Burney Ke'pS. Aupov (1661) 15 He . is the holy Anointer, 
the Crowner himself. iSdo PusEV Miu. Ptvph. 564 He who 
was to be . . the sure Foundation and Crowner of the whole 
building. 

2. The crowning act 

X840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxvii. 92 That very night we 
slipped our cables, as a crowner to our fun ashore. 186a 
O. \V. Holmes I*" xxv, Wal, if that a’n’t the craowner 1 

3. A fall on the crown of the head. 

i86x W. Melville Good for Nothing ii. icxvL ^201 
A ‘ crowner' fo^ohn, whose horse goes shoulder deep into 
a hole. 1879 Forbes in Daily News 38 June 5/jr The 
inevitable fate of the rider is an imperial crowner, with, as 
like as not, his horse on the top of him. 

+ Crowuex Obs, exc. dial. Also 5 Sc. -ar(e, 
-air, 5-6 -ar, 6 -ere. [A popular by-form of 
Coboneb, assimilated to Cbown, and corresp. to 
the med.L. form coronatort cf. CboWN 

1. = Coboneb, (Now only dialectal, or with 
allusion to the passage in Hatnlet.) 

c X4as Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxiv. lao Til Elandonan his 
crownace past. For til arest mysdoaris ^are. X4S7 Act 3 
Hen. Vjr, c. a The crowner upon the viewe of the body 
dede shutd inquire of hym..that had don that deth or 
murder. 1577 Harrison England u. ^iv. (1877) ^02 

There are . . crowneis, whase dutie is to inquire of such as 
come to their death by violence. i6oz Shaks. Haon, v. 
1.4 The Ciowner hath sate on^her,^and finds it Christian 
huriall. Ibid. 34 Other, But is this law? Clo. I marry 
is’t, Crowners Quest Law. 16^ Pepys ( 187^ V. x66 
Find the Crowner's jury sitting. 1823 Byron yitan xt. 
xvii, As soon as ‘ Crowner s quest ’ allow’d. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ra^ Siirl. I. 192 The crowner would be gettin' to hear 
on It 

2. Sc. He who had command of the troops 
raised in one county. Improperly for colonel. 

1639 Baillib Letters (1775) 1 . 164 Renfrew had chosen 
Montgomery their crowner. 1654 Nicoll Diary (1836) 
125 A. . feast, prepared by the Toun of Edinburgh for him 
IMonk] and his spedall crowneris. 1873 Burton Hist, 
Scot. Vl. Ixxl. 249 A few trained officers, the most im- 
portant among whom vms Crowner or Colonel Gun. 

+ CX'O'nr'XLet. Ohs. [A by-form of Cobonet, 
Ceonet, which in its phon^ic history followed the 
change of coroune to Cbown.] = Cobonet, 

L = Cobonet i, a. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3203 Rounde enviroun hir crownet Was 
fulle of riche stonys frett. <7x430 Lydg. Pamr (1840) 
6 Withe crounettes of gold. 1538 Leland Yiin. I. 17 
There lyith on the North side of the High Altare Henry 
Erie of Lancaster, withowt a (h-ounet. x6o6 Shake. TV. ^ 
Cr. Frol. 6 The Princes . . Sixty and nine that wore Their 
Crownets Regal!. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage viii. vi. 638 
With a crownet of Feathers. 184* L. Hunt Palfrey v. 
130 King Edward with his crownet^on, Sits highest. 
fg. x6o6 Shake. Ant. ^ CL tv. xil. 27 Whose Bosome was 
my Crownet, my chiefe end. 

2. Applied to a ‘head’ of flowers (= Cobonet 
y a), or the leafy ‘ head ’ of a tree. 

X5*^ Lytb Dodoens i. viiL 15 In the middest of those 
small Burres there groweth forth as it were a little Crownet. 
x62X G. Sahdys Ovids Met. xv. (1626) 3x4 A nest . . Vpon 
the crownet of a trembling Palma 

3. The lowest part of a horse’s pastern, or the tuft 
of hair on this part ; = Cobonet 5 . Cf. Cbonet 4 . 

x6i6 Bullokar, Crownet, a little crowne, also a part of a 
horse hoofe, 1835 Markham Faithfull Farrier (163B) 97 
With this Salve . , annoynt the crownets of the Horses 
hoofes, 17*5 Land. Gas, No. 8348/3 A bay Mare, with a 
Crownet upon her near Leg behind, 

4 . =C0BNBT jJ.l 4. 

16x4 Markham C.ie<9( Hnsb. i. lxxv.(i66S) 69 Raise up the 
skin with a crownet, and put in a plate of Lead. 

Crown-gate, -gold, etc. : see Cbown 35 . 
CroWn-glaiSS. A kind of glass composed of 
silica, potash, and lime (without lead or iron), 
made in circular sheets by blowing and whirling. 

It is the sort commonly used in Great Britain for windows, 
and the best quality is used in combination with flint glass 
to render dioptric instruments achromatic. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Crown-glass, the finest sort of 
Glass for Windowa xyiB Freethinker lAci, 95. 283 A poor 
Barber . . had above Fifty Shillings Worth of Crown-(jlass 
demolibhed. 1758 Dollond in Phil. Trans. L. 740 "rhe 
crown glass seems to diverge the light rather the least of 
the two. 1807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 508 Crown- 
glass is made without lead. It is therefore much lighter 
than flint-glass. xWx Every Man his own Mechanic Ixb-ji 
Crown glass is circular in form with a thick lump called a 
bull's-eye in the centre. 

Crown Impe'rial. 

1. The crown of an emperor, esp. as distinguished 
from a king’s crown. 

* 54 * Udall Erasm. Apophth, t. § 164. 136 b, [Diogenes] 


takyng no les.se pride and gloiie of his libertee . . then 
Alexander did of his kyngdome, and croune Emperiall. 

2. A handsome species of Fritillary {Fritillaria 
ImperialisX a native of Levantine regions, culti- 
vated in English gardens: it bears a number of 
pendent flowers collected into a whorl round a 
terminal leafy tuft. 

i6n Shaks. Wint, T, iv. iii. 125 Bold Oxlips, and The 
Crowne Imperiall. 1625 B. Jonson Pads Anniversary 
Wks. (ed. Rtldg.) 643A Bright crown imperial, kingspear, 
holyhocks, 18x6 Kirkby & Sp. Eniomol. 11843) II. 147 The 
conspicuous white nectaries of the Crown Imperial. 

3. Arch, (See quot.) 

i86x Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. x^th C. 244 There is a 
form of spire peculiar to the northern part of our island . . I 
mean the Crown Imperial, or collection of ribs springing 
from the four angles, or from the four angles and four cen- 
tral pmnts of a square tower, arching oyer like the crown 
from which the name is derived and meeting in a point from 
which a spire or spirelet springs. 

Crowning' (krau'uig), vbl. sb. [f. Cbown ».] 
1. The action of placing a crown on the head ; 
coronation. 

A X240 Lofsong in Coii, Horn, aoj Ich bide )>e . .bi he homene 
crununge. e 1300 Haveloh 2948 The feste of bis coruning 
Laste..Fourtidawes. cxi/ao Desir. Troysyjb To come to 
tho coronyng of he kyde lord. 1526 Pil^, Perf, (W. de W. 
* 53 *) *53 With the crownynge [of Christ] and other tur- 
mentes. ax6^ Cowley Elegy Anacreon 52 The Pomp 
of Kings . . At their Crownings. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) II. X. 513 The walls which beheld their crown- 
ing beheld also their ourial. 

b. As a date : = Reign. 

xasB Eng. Proclam. Hen. HI, In h* twoandfowertijh® 
jeare of vre cruninge. 1297 R. Glouc. (1726) 440. 

•}* 2. Tonsure. Obs. 

X393 Lahgl. P, PL C. 1. 86 Maisters and doctors, pat han 
cure vnder cryst and crownynge in tokne. 

3. Consummation ; completion, fulfilment. 

XS98 Chapman Iliad ii. 304 Let two or three, that by 
themselves advise, Faint in their crowning. 1857 Heavy- 
SBGE Saul (1869) 367 A Power that stands between My pur- 
pose and its crowning. x8go Bf. Stubbs Primary Charge 
SS They are the very crowning of the sin of schism, 
the forcible rending of the mystical body of the Lord. 

4. Naut. (See quot.) 

X769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Crowning, the finishing 
part of a knot made on the end of a rope. It is performed 
by interweaving the ends of the. .strands . . so as they may 
not become, .untwisted. 

6 . A Structure that foims the crown of anything. 
X704 Collect Voy. (Church.) IIL 122/r The. .Row of Seats 
reaches, with its Crowning or Oniaments, to the, .Roof. 

6 . The highest pait of an arched or convex 
snrface. Crowning in : subsidence of an over- 
arching surface. Cf. Cbown w. i<S. 

x888 Daily News 4 July 5/2 The ‘ crowning in’ or subsi- 
dence of the land is a common enough occuxrence in the 
mining districts. 

7. attrib. 

x8s9 Southey AUfor Larvevt, On the Crowning-day . .A 
gay procession take. . thmr way. 1B71 Freeman Hist. Ess. 
Ser. I. viii. 2x1 He chose Soissons for his crowning-place. 

Crowning, ppl. a. [f. Cbown v. + -ino 2 .] 

1. That crowns, or bestows a crown. 

x6xi Bible Isa. xxiii. 8 Who hath taken this counsell 
against Tyre the crowning citie [1885 R. V, margin, that 
givetb Clowns]. 

2. That forms the crown or acme ; completing, 
coDstimmating ; highest, most perfect. 

1651 Cromwell Lett. 4 Sept. The dimensions of this mercy 
aie above my thought. It is for aught 1 know a crowning 
mercy. 1740-7 Hervey Medit. (18x8) 6a Heaven’s last, 
best, and crowning gift. x86a Stanley Jew. Ch, (X877) 1 . 
xiv, 270 The crowning event of this period. 1867 A. Barry 
SirC. Barry \i. 49 The crowning comice. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I, 386 This last act, or crowning folly, 

3. Rising into a crown or rounded summit; 
arching. 

xjbx Lond, Mag. XXX, 7 No pavement should be laid 
crowning. x886 E. S. Morse Jap. Homes i, 28 They are 
brought to a uniform level, hut crowning slightly,— that is, 
the centre is a little higher than the sides. 

Cro'wn-laud, crotF’uland. 

1. (crow'n-la'nd.) Land belonging to the Crown, 
of which the revenue belongs to the reigning 
sovereign. Mostly in pi. crown-lands, the estates 
of the crown, 

It x6as Cope in Gutch Coll. Cur, I. 322 Custody Lands, 
anciently termed the Crown Lands, answered in the Pipe. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1B43) 2/a Selling the crown- 
lands, creating peers for money. 2647 Crashaw Steps to 
Temple 82 Our crown-lands lie above. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. Amer. vn. (278^) HI. 171 By their stated labour the 
crown-lands were cultivated, x86 S Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876)11. App. 563 The estates of the dissolved houses had 
become crown-land. 

2. {crowrnland=Qt, kronland.) The name of 
the great administrative provinces of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. 

Crown law, living, etc. : see Cbown 35 . 
Crow’nless, d!. [f. Cbown j5.-h -less.] With- 
out a crown. 

1818 Milman Sarnor 322 The Crown’d are crownless, 
kingdomless the Kings, a 1845 Hood Retrospective Review 
X, The crown less hat, ne'er deemd an ill. 

Growuletj sb. [f. Cbown sb. + -let.] A little 
or tiny crown. 

1805 Scott Last Minsir, v. ii. The chief, whose antique 
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crowiilet long Still sparkled in the feudal song. *858 Cab- 
LYLE Fredk. Gt. (1865) H- vi. ii. 141 English ciowns, Hano- 
verian crownlets. 

Crow’nling. rare. [f. Chown sb. + -ling.] 
A scion of llie crown, a prince. 

1884 Tennyson Bechet in. lii, As to the young crownling 
himself, .had I fathered him I had given him moie of the 
rod than the sceptre. 

t Crownment. Obs. Forms: 3-5 eorone-, 
3 croune-, 4 coron.-, 4-6 oorowTi(e)merLt. 
[ME. a. F. corunemeiit (now couronnemenf), witli 
phonetic change as in Crown.] Coronation. 

M97 R. Glouc. (1724) 433 Of he kynge’s crounement in be 
[ix] 3ere. c 1330 R. Beunne Chron. (1810) 33 S. Donstan Jje 
bisshop was at his coronment. 1:1430 Mironr Salweciowi 
2391 5e haf herd last tofore of cristis corovnement. c 1470 
Harding Chron, 1 . iv. This stone . . On whichey® Scottish 
Kynges wer brechelesse set At their coronomente. 1592 
WyRi.EY Amtorie 120 That th' youthfull Regent, Should 
haue some news against his coiwnment. 

Crown office, a. The office in which was 
transacted, at certain stages, the business of the 
Crown bide of the King’s Bench, i.e. criminal 
business and business relating to the prerogative 
writs of mandamus, quo warranto, axii\. prohibition. 
It is now a department of the Central Office of the 
High Court of Justice. 

1631 Weever ^Atic, Fnn. Mon, 700 A Clarke or 
Officer in the Elings^ Bench, whose function is to frame 
. . Indictments against . . offenders . . called Clarke of 
the Crowne office. 1736 C. Ford in Swi/fs Lett. (1768) 
IV. 161 , 1 indicted him in the crown-oifice, the terror of the 
low pemle. 1842 Ciiitty Practice III. 30 The Master 
of the Crown Office transacts a consideiable portion of 
business on the Ciown or criminal side of the Court, 
b. In Chancery : The office in which the Great 
Seal is, for most purposes, affixed. It has absorbed 
other Chancery offices which supervised the sealing 
of certain documents, e.^. the Petty Bag office, 
from which issued writs for parliamentary elections. 
The Crown office now transacts all that remains of 
the common law business of the Chancery. 

1863 H. Cox Instit, r. viii. in All elections.. take place 
by virtue of wi its issued out of the Ciown-office in Chancery. 
1^2 Anson Law ^ Cnst, Const. II. 749 It is in the Crown 
Office in Chancery that the Great Seal is, for most pur- 
poses, affixed. 

Crown-paper. 

1. A size or make of paper watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

1^30 J. TAYtoE (Water- P.) Whs. (N.>, And may not dirty 
socks from off the feet Fiom thence be tuin'd to a crowne- 
paper sheet? 1807 QvmLeci. Ari iv. (1848) 323 Wilting 
. .uMn crown, double elephant, or foolscap paper, 
f 2. A paper containing five shillings’ worth. Obs, 
167a Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sc. Men (1841I I. 201 To 
manage the Farthing Office, to deliver out all, that are 
coined, .in crown-papers ready tied up. 

Crown-piece, crow'npiece. 

1. {frown-piece.') — Crown 8 b ; in modern use 
applied to the large silver coin of the value of five 
shillings. 

1648 Venice Looking-glass 10 He drew out an halfe crown 
peece. 1710 Siecle Toiler No. 243 pa A Crown-Piece 
with the Breeches. 1773 Wesley yrsil. 14 May, Holes 
larger than a crown-piece. 1844 Dicicens Mari. Chnz, iv. 
Such a trifling loan as a mown piece. 

2. {crow'npiece^ A piece that forms the crown 
or top of anything. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 137 The Head Stale 
or Crownpiece is a Strap. .011 the top of the horse’s head. 

Crow’n-post. The middle post of a trussed 
roof, which supports the crown of the roof ; the 
king-post. 

1703 T. N. Ciiy ^ C. Purchaser laa Crown-post, is that 
Post, which (in some Buildings) stands upright in the middle 
. .It is also call’d a King-piece. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc, 
isg Clown Post.. Also the King-Piece, or Toggle-Piece. 
x 8 o 5 Gregory Diet. Arts ^ Sc. 1 . 460. 1823?. Nicholson 
Pract. Build, 221, 

Crown prince, [tr. Ger. kronprim, Da. 
hronprinds, Du. hroonprins^ Sw. kroftprins, etc.] 
The prince who is heir-apparent or designate to a 
sovereign throne, esp. in Germany and the Northern 
European countries. Hence Crown-pri’aceslilp ; 
Crown pri'ucess, the wife of a crown prince. 

SJ9Z Ann. Reg. 38 The Crown prince was absent by in- 
disposition. 1838 Penny Cycl, X. 462/x 'The king and 
the crown prince [of Prussia] were for some time with this 
corps, 1842 Ibid. XXIII. 397/1 The Swedish troops were 
led by the crown-prince [Bernadotte]. 1863 Ann. Reg. 178 
The Crown Princess of Prussia (Princess Royal of England) 
'celebrated her birthday by laying the foundation-stone of a 
new church. 1889 A. Lang Prince Prigio xviii. 139 He 
refused to. .restore Prigio to his crown-princeship } Mod, 
Newsp, Crown Prince of Roumania, of Japan, of Siam. 

+ Crown-rash. Obs, [f. Ceown sb. + Rash ; 
cf. Ger. kronrasch^ A particular quality of rash 
or woollen stuff. 

1710 Lotid. Gaz, No. 4781/1 A free and open Trade for 
Woollen Stuffs, call’d Crownraches, between . . Great Britain, 
and. .Bohemia. [189* Flugel Germ -Eng, Diet. 492/1 
Kronrasch, crown-rashes, English serge.] 

Crown-saw, -sparrow, etc. : see Crown 35. 
Crown-scah. A painM cancerous sore in 
the coronet of a horse’s foot. 

1609 Rowlands Knaue ofClvbles 44 For any lade he 
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phisicke had.. Crowne-scab, and quitter-bone, czfaa W. 
Gibson Farrier's Dispens, xiv. (i_734) 276 Recommended to 
cure the Crown-Scab, being applied Plaister-wise all round 
the Coronet. 179a Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsman 122/2 
That there are a great many humours in the coronet, that 
may occasion the crown-scab, and other sores. 

Crown-tax, -tlilstle, etc. : see Crown 35. 
Crown-wheel. The balance- or escape-wheel 
of a vertical watch, the pinion of which is diiven 
by the contrate wheel ; but the name is now com- 
monly applied to any wheel with cogs or teeth set 
at right angles to its plane, i. e. a Contbatb wheel. 

1647 J- Carter Nail 4 Wheel 84 The ballance of 
the watch . . never stirres, but when the crown-wheele, 
makes it go. 1696 W. Derham Artif. Clocktnaher $ 
The Contrate-Wheel is that Wheel in Pocket-Watches 
which is next to the Crown-Wheel, whose Teeth and Hoop 
lye contiary to those of other Wheels. 1727-32 Chambers 
Cycl. s. V. Watchavork, The crown-wheel, in pocket-pieces, 
and swing-wheel in pendulums, serving to drive the balance 
or pendulum. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devoft (1813) 130 
Perpendicular shaft, .[with] crown-wheel of two-inch plank, 
with six cast iron segments, composing a crown-wheel of 
108 cogs. 1829 Nai. Philos. 1 . Mechanics ri. vii. 30 (TJ. K. S.) 
If the teeth be parallel to the axis of the wheel, and there- 
fore perpendicular to its plane, it is called a crown-wheel, 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 ' Cloeknt. 68 The few verge 
trains with crown wheel of nine have escape pinions of six. 

Crow'n-work. Fortif. Formerly crowned 
work. See quots. 

1677 Lend, Gaz, No. 1179/2 The Town .. having a large 
Homwork with a Halfmoon on each side of it, and a 
crowned Woik before it, all &c’d with Stone and Brick. 
Ibid. No. 1181/4 Retiring into an Half-moon Ikced with 
Brick, which was in the middle of the said Crowned work. 
1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War n. 115 Coitrmnemetii, or a 
Crown-work, is a Work made beyond the Horns to gain 
Ground, and force off the Enemies. 1839 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil, Man. (ed 9) 262 A Crown-nuork is composed of a 
bastion between two curtains, .terminated by half bastions. 
It is joined to the body of the place by two long sides. 

Crowny, or. nonce-wd. [f. Crown + -Y h] 
Of or pertaining to a crown {e.g, of the head). 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 434 The Coronal! sutuie or 
crowny seame. 

Crownycle, -aele, ohs. ff. Chronicle. 
Crowp(e, obs. form of Ceotjp sbf and o.i 
Orowper, obs. form of Cedpper. 

Crowpon, -pyn, obs. ff. Ceoupon, 
Crow'-^uill. A quill from a crow’s wing, 
used as a pen for fine writing. Also a name for 
a small fine steel pen used in map-drawing, etc. 

*740 (Ibay Let. Poems (1775} 86 You should take a hand- 
some crow-quill when you write to me, and not leave room 
for a pin’s point in four sides of a sheet royal. 1845 Mbs. 
Carlyle Lett, I. 3Sa Written on glazed paper with a crow- 
quill. fig. X793 Bamoi Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 17 Such 
a poor crow-quill as mine. 

aitrib. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 37 Over the neat 
orowquill calliCTaph His pen goes blotting. 

Crow’s-bill s see Crow -bill. 

Crowse, var. of Cebsb sb., Crouse Cboosb v. 

Crow’s foot, crow’s-foot. 

1. One of the small wrinkles formed by age or 
anxiety round the outer comer of the eye, ‘thought 
to resemble the impression of the feet of crows ’ 
(Todd). Now commonly in ph 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylrn ii. 354 So longe mot ye lyue and 
alle prowde. Till crowes feet ben growen vnder youre eye. 
[1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 136 Bymyne eie the Crow 
his clawe dooth wright.] 1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 53 
When the black Crowes foote shall appeare in their eye. 
x6ii Florio, a wrinkling, a withering, as we 

say a Crowes-foote in a womans face. 1849 E. E. Napier 
Exenrs, S. Africa II. 79, I begin already to see a few 
crows feet about the comer of my eyes. 1884 Rider Hag- 
gard Dawn xvii. The bloodshot eyes aDd the puckered 
crow’s-feet beneath them. 

1 2 . Nant. = Crow-foot 4. Obs. 

1627 Capt. SwiTii Seaman's Gram. V. 19 Dead mens eyes 
are blocks, .the Crowes-feet reeued thorow them are a many 
of small lines. i 8 o 5 Gregory Did. Arts 4- Sc. I, 439 
Glow's flset. .scarcely of any other use than to make a shew 
of small rigging. 

3. Mil, A caltrop ; = Crowfoot 6. 

1772 SiMES Mil. Guide, Crowsfeet, an iron of four points 
. . used against cavalry. 1884 Daily News 15 Sept, s/^ One 
implement of war ofwhich the British soldier is not proud. . 
is the ‘crow’s-foot ’. 

4. A Ihree-pointed figure in embroidery. 

1879 Uniform Reg. in Navy List July (1882) 497/1 Crow’s 
foot of round gold cord on sleeve. 

6 . Mech. (See quot) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Crmds-fooi. 1. {Wtll-boringll 
A bent hook adapted to engage the shoulder or collar on a 
drill-rod or well-tube while lowering it into a well or drilled 
shaft, or to hold the same while a section above it is being 
attached or detached. 

Hence Crow’s-footed, crowsfooted ppl. a., 
marked with crow’s-feet round the eyes. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle i. Whose physiognomy 
.. blighted, sallowed, and crow’s-footed. 1864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 26 Feb., This dark face, strongly marked, livid 
and crowsfooted, 

GrOW-siUc. [Crow jS."!] A name given to the 
Confervae and other delicate greea-spored Algte 
with fine silky filaments, especially to the common 
freshwater species Conferva rivularfs. 

2721 R. Bradley Works Nat. 35 About three miles from 
Colchester there are little Pits., in which they place Baskets 


of Oysters . . to . . grow green by feeding upon a sort of 
Crow-silk, which is in great plenty in those Pits, 1777 
Lightfoot Flora Scot. II. 976 River Conferva, Crow Silk, 
1861 H. Macmillan Footnotes fr. Nature i66 The variou'5 
species of confervs are known in country places by the 
popular name of crow-silks. 

Crow’s nest, crow’s-nest. 

1 1. Mil. ? A fort placed on a height. Obs. 

1604 £. Grimstone AruA Siege Os tend 163, 2 Frenchmen 
. .fled vnto the enemies to the crowes neast, 

2. Naut, A barrel or cylindrical box fixed to the 
mast-head of an arctic, whaling or other ship, as a 
shelter for the look-out man. 

1818 Blackw. Mag, IV. 343 The Crows-Nest is. .generally 
a cask, fixed near the mast-head, to protect the observer 
from cold, and enable him to look out for whales, or open 
pieces of water. 1823 Scoresby ^il. 470 Crow's Nest. , 
This. . was the invention of Captain Scoresby senior, and is 
now univeisally used by the northern whalers. 1856 Kane 
Arctic Explor, I. iv. 38 , 1 was able, from the crow's-nest, 
to pick our way to a larger pool. 

t CrOW’SOap. Obs. [Cf. Chow sb. lo.] The 
plant Soapwort, Saponaria officinalis ; also applied 
to some species of Lychnis. 

A 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 37 Saponaria, 
ciowsope, 1378 Lyte Dodoetis ii. x. 159 The wilde Cam- 
pions are called, .of some Crowesope. 

CrOW'-step. Arch, (In .SV. craw-.) = Corbie- 
step (see Corbie 3). 

1822 Scott Redgauntlei ch. xx, Reckoning: from the 
crawstep to the groundsill. 1884 A, Lang in Century 
Mag. Jan. 331/1 The houses have the old ‘ crow-step' on 
the gable. 

attrih. 1839-40 W, Irving Wo^eri's R, is The crow-step 
gables were of the primitive architectuie of the province, 
Hence Crow‘-stepped ppl. a. 

1853 Turner Dom. Archit, III, 11. vii. 30a Several of the 
gables are crow-stepped. 

Crow'-stone. 

1. The fossil shell Gryphiea of the Oolite and Lias. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 105 The petrified Cotwha ablonga 

crassa . . found in Worcestershire, and there called Crow- 
stones, Crow-cups, or Egg-stones, 

2. A kind of hard white fiinty sandstone in the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire coal-fields. Cf. Cbow 10 . 

* 77 ® J- Whitehurst Grig. State of Earth 168 These beds 
[strata incumbent on coal in Derbyshire] are more white and 
are commonly called crow-stone. i8iz Farey Derbyshire 
1 . 179-80 The immediate floor of every coal seam within all 
this large distiict is , . a peculiar kind of hard stone, called 
Crowstone, or Canister. 1864 J. C. Atkinson in Gentletn, 
’Mag,, Celtic Refuse-heap at Normanhy in Cleveland, The 
querns were formed, one . . of the so-called white flint, or 
‘ crow-stone ’ of the neighbourhood [Cleveland]. 

8 . * The top stone of the gable end of a house * 
(Halliwell). 

Growth, obs. f. Crowd, fiddle. 

Crow-toe, Also crow-toes ; Sc. and north, 
dial. oraw-tae( 8 , -tees. A popular name of 
vaiioiLS plants : an early name of the wild hyacinth 
{Scilla nutans ) ; also applied to Orchis tnascula, 
Lotus comiculaius, and the various species of 
Buttercup. (Cf. Crowfoot.) 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. 18 a, Hiacinthus is . .common in 
Englande. .and it is called Crowtowes, crowfote, and crow- 
tese. 1637 Milton Lycidas 143 'I’he tufted crow-toe, and 
pale jessamine. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cclxxviii. 
45. 1783 Ainsworth Lat, Diet, (Morrell) i, Crow toes, 
Hyadnthi flores, i8xa J. Wilson Agric. Renfrewshire 
156 (Jam.) Some of the prevailing weeds in meadows . . 
are, crow-foot, or crow-toe, ranunculus acris, etc. 1864 
Capern Provincialisnt, Crow-toe, Crowfoot.. the.. 

Buttercup. 2873 Pror, Berw.^ Nat. CA/o VII. 37 A coarse 
d^ herbage, composed of Carices, Crow-toes, &c. 

2. = Crowfoot 6 . 

2826 Scott Antiq. iii, Three ancient cahhrops, or craw- 
taes, which had been lately dng up., near Bannockburn. 

+ Crow- tread, v. Obs. trans. To tread (a 
fowl) as crows or rooks were supposed to do ; 
hence fig. to subject to ignominious tieatment, 
abuse. Hence Crow-trod, -trodden ppl. adjs, - 
1592 G, Harvev Pierce's Super. 6 Who is so forward to ac- 
cuse, debase, revile, crow-treade another. 2600 N. Breton 
PasquiPs Precession Wks, (1879)9 A ciauen henne that is 
crowtrodden. 260a Content. Liberality ^Prodigality w, iv, 
in Hazl, Dodsley VIII. 366 O thou vile, ill-favoured, crow- 
trodden, pye-picked ront ! 2624 Markham Cheap Hash, 
(1668) 118. 2649 C. Walker Hist, Independ. ii. 8 Cockatrice 
Eggs laid by their Grandees when they had been Crow- 
tiodden by Armies from abroad, a 26^ Brome Qneenes 
Exchange v. Wks. 1873 III. 537 What are thou that canst 
look thus Piepickt, Crowtrod, or Sparrow-blasted ? > 

Croy, var. of Cbo Obs. 

Croyoe, oroys(e, etc., var. crois. Cross sb., 
Croise V. Obs. 

Croycer, -ser, obs. ff. Crosier, cross-bearer, 
Croydon (kroi'dan). [Named from Croydon in 
Surrey.] A kind of two-wheeled carriage of the 
gig class, introduced about 1850 , originally of 
wicker-work, but afterwards made of wood. 

1880 Daily Neaus 2 Dec. 6/6 A croydon driven by afarmer. 
2890 Mrs. B. M. Croker Two Masters xxii. 139 As I 
clambered into the croydon beside her. 

t Croydou-aaugxdne. Obs. ‘Supposed to 
be a kind of sallow colour ’ (NareO- 
(In the first quot. it is associated with (jroydon in Surrey, 
but app. only as a humorous play upon the name.) 

2367 R. Edwards Damon ^ P. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 80 
[To Grim, the collier of Croydon] By’r Lady, you are of a 
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good completion, A right Croyden sanguine. 1596 Ha.r* 
ivoTO'i Metain- Ajax LvijiN.t, A complexion inclining 
to the Oriental colour of a cro3 donTaanguine. 1630 UntTow 
I'oit Packet, Your Croidon sanguine is a most fine com- 
plexion. 

Croyl. Obs. or dial. CSee quot.) 
xfljd J, Fkillifs Iltustr. Givl, Vorkei. il aS Croyl, or 
indurated clay with shells. 

Hence, perhaps, "I* Cioylstone, a name for native 
sulphate of barium ; catvk. 

jyaS 'Woodward Fossits 18 Ctaulgum, Crys- 

talliz'd Cauk ; liken ise from the Peak Lead Alines. In this 
the Crystalls are -sery small. 

Croyll^e, var. of Chile Ohs., obs. f. Cbewel. 
Croyii.Ce» Sc. form of Cuoux. 

CJroysada, -Bade, -sado, etc. : see Cbcsadk 
C roysant, obs, form of Crescent. 

Croyaee, rar. Cboisee Obs., crusade. 

Croze (kronz), s 6 , Coopeting. In ^ croes, 
cro'wes. [perh. derived from F, creux, OF. troz, 
hollow, cavity, groove, excavation, eratser, OF. 
entser, to hollow out, excavate. 

Quot. 1706 (repeated in a number of iSth c. Diets.) appears 
tone due to a combination of blunders; crome isprob. a 
misprint {arcroioei anAcree, croeM, fictitious singulars due 
to mistaking Cotgrave's croet, crowes, for plurals.] 

L The groove at the ends of the staves of a cask, 
barrel, etc., to receive the edge of the head. 

i6xx CoTca, Enjabler, to rigoll a peece ofcaske ; or, to 
make the Crowes ; also, to moke the head fit for the Cron es. 
l&id., yables, the croes of a peece of caske; the furrow, or 
hollowiat either end of the pipe-staues) whereinto the head- 
peeces be enchased. [X700 Phillips ted. Kerseyi, Croe or 
Crome.. an Iron-bar or Leaver.. also a notch in the Side- 
boards of a Cask or Tub, where the Head-pieces come in.] 
185a Board cf Fisheries AntfcrtMay i5>, The present cran . . 

Staves not to he under two Inches, nor to exceed four 
Inches in breadth, and no croze to be allowed. x88o Libr. 
Vniv. Knereul., Barrel-makiug machinery, A croze, or 
groove, to receive the head. 

2. A cooper's tool for making the groove in cask 
staves, etc. 

a 1846 WoscESTES cites Nbw’ton. 1846-50 tr. Hols. 
apffeTs Turning II. 488 The cooper's croze is used for 
making the grooves for the heading of casks. zSSSAnoy 
Sheffield Gloss., Croze-stock, the wooden handle into which 
a croze is fitted. 

CSrozCf vJ- Cooptring, [f. prec, or its F, source.] 
tram. To make the croze in (cask staves etc.). 
Hence Cro'zing vll. sb. ; also aitrib. 

1880 Times g OcL 10/3 The chining crozing, and hoivel- 
ling machine. Fisheries Exkih. Caial, 83 Machine 
for chiming, crozing and howellTng caska 
CiMze, ».“•* Hat-viakvig. In felting hats, to re- 
fold (a hat-body) so as to present a different surface 
to the action of the felting-machine. 

Crozier, -ed: seeCsoBiEs, -ed. 

Crozle, S'* local, intr. Of coal: To run to- 
gether or cake with heat. Crozling coal : a caking 
or bituminous coal. 

x8zx FARsnr Beriyshire I. 177 On the hanks of the Ere- 
wash. . crozling or melting coals are vexy rare. 1834 £. 
Mauhatt Ashby Coal-Field Gloss. 100 -This 

takes place when small coal aggregates in burning. x8^ J. 
Phillips Man. Geol., Derbyshire and Nottinghamdiire. . 
Some of the coal is of a ‘crozling ' or caking nature, 

Crozzle (krp*z’l), sb. died. [Relation to prec. 
obscure.] A cinder, 

18x9 Huhter Hallamsh . , Croszil, half-hunit coals. 1883 
Almoudb, ^ liudder^. Glass., Crozzle, a hard dndec found 
in furnaces. 1887 S. O. Addv in H ^ Q. 7th Ser. III. 
493^2 The [bronze] spear-head hears marlm of having been 
subjected to a hot fire, the point especially having been 
burnt to a ‘ crozml 

Crozzle, v. dial. (See quot) 

X876 Robimson Whithy Gloss., Crozzled, curled. ‘ Crozzl'd 
up like a squirrel', huddled together. 

Cru, obs. f. craw, pa. t. of Ckow v. 

Cruklte, -aiilte, obs. ff. Cruelty. 

Crab. Also 6 embbe, 7 crubb. [By meta- 
thesis for curi."] A variant of Cobb sb., still in 
dialect use. See esf. quot. 1 S 90 . 

1563 Richmond. Wills (Surteesl 178, i brode pan and a 
crubbe to the same, 1636 MS. Aects, Hall Charterhouse, 
A great biewisg copper . , set in a wooden crubb, 1890 
Paring-Gould Old Country Life 205 The packborse had 
crooks on its hack and the goods were hung to these aooks 
..The diort crooks called crubs were^sJung in a similar 
manner. These were of stouter fabric and formed an 
aimie ; these were used for carrying heavy materials. 

Cruceato, var. of Crtjciade, crusade. 
tCmcet-lms. Obs. [OE,; cn/«/isapp. an 
adaptation, of L. ertuiaius or its OF. form cTUcietJ\ 
House of torment ; see quot. 

ZX37 O. E. Chron. Some hi diden in crucethus 9 is in an 
emste bat _was scort & nareu & un dep & tiide semrpe 
stanes )jer inne, [1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. 1 . 122 Some, 
they pot in the crucet-house, that is in a chest that was 
short, narrow, and not deep, and put sharp stones in it and 
forced the man in, and so broke aJl his limha] 

Oruoh.e, obs, f. of CboceeI, Crouch, Crutch. 
'^Crttc]le. Obs. [Cf. F. crochet a Hat curl 
gummed to the forehead or temples.] A small 
curl lying flat on the forehead. 

z^ Evelyii Mundus Muliebris, Hor cruches she, nor 
confidents, Nor passagers, nor bergers wants. 

Cruchet, obs. Sc. form of Crotchet. 

1489 BarlmWs Bruce x. 401 (IIS. E.) That maid a clap, 
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quhen the cleket [. 1 /. 9 . E. cruchet]\Ves festnyt fast in the 
kymell. 

i* CrTl*ciai1}l6y ®* Obs. rare. [atl. L. cmaabil-ts 
tormcnling, lacking, f. enteian to torture, rack : 
ste Cruciate ] Excruciating, racking. 

XS78 Bahister Hist. Mast i. 7 His continuall cruciable 
payne, and capitall dolour. Ibid. 14 Such cruciable tor- 
mentes of Rheumaticke incursions. 

Craciade,-ada,-at, cruceato- [Obs. forms 
of Crusade, founded on med.L. cruciafa. It. cro- 
ciata, and allied Romanic forms ; Littre has cru- 
ciade in sense b.} a. A crusade, b. A papal 
bull authorizing a crusade or giving privileges to 
those who engaged theiein. 

X4a9 Petition in Rymer Foedera (zyio) X._ 419 "That 1 
may Fublishe . . the Crucial [against Bohemia], whiche is 
committed unto me of oure Holy Fadre . . Considered that 
Cruciats have been late seen in this Land, ifiox Heh. VII 
in J. Gairdner Papers Reigns R hk. Ill h H eti. VII (Rolls) 
I. 154 That our said souuerain lord will suffre the cruciade 
to [proceed] and take efiecL z6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brti. 
IX. xiii. 59 Few were found open-handed towards this 
Cruceato \kuic emee signationil. a 1670 Hacket Abp. 
Williams V, 196 iD.) The Pope’s Cmciada drew thousands 
of soldiers to adventure into the Holy War. 

Cxmcial (kr/Z-Jial, -I’a!), a. [a. F. cnidat (Pare 
1 6 th c.), f. L. crttc-em cross -f-AL.] 

1. (Chiefly Atiat.') Of the form of a cross, cross- 
shaped, as crucial incision', spec, the name of two 
ligaments in. the knee-joint, which cross each other 
in the form of the letter X anri connect the femur 
and tibia ; also applied to ‘ the transverse ligament 
of the atlas and its upper and lower offshoots 
combined * (jSyd. Soc. LexJ). 

1706 Phillips led. Kersej') s. v. Incision, Crucial Incision, 
the cutting or lancing of an Impostume or Swelling cross- 
wi«. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 451 Making an in- 
i^on quite Cross to the bone, from ear to ear ; which sec- 
tion is preferable to the crudal, commonly made. 1804 
Abermetky Surg. Ohs. 256 Between the condyles of the 
os femoiis and the crucial ligaments. 1859 J._ Tomes 
DentaL Snrg. 338 In the molp’ teeth of the loweHaw, the 
decay sometimes takes a crucial shape, x86x S. Thomson* 
Wild FI. in. (ed. 4) 30a The crucial flowers. 

2. That finally decides between two rival hypo- 
theses, proving the one and disproving the other ; 
more loosely, relating to, or adapted to lead to 
such decision ; decisive, critical. 

This sense is taken from Bacon’s phrase vistantia enteis, 
explained by him as a metaphor from a crux or finger-post 
at a bivium or bifurcation of a road. Boyle and Newton 
used the phrase experintenirmt crucis. These give ‘ crucial 
instance’, ‘crucial experiment’, whence the usage has been 
extended. Occasionally the sense intended seems to he ‘ of 
the nature of a crux or special difficulty' ; see Crux. 

[x6ao Bacon Nov. Org. il ■Kxscn,lnstaatias Crncht trans- 
lato Vocabulo a Cracibas, quss erectse in Biuijs, indicant & 
signant viarum separationes. Has etiam Instantias Decib- 
ortas & ludiciales, & in Casibus nonnullis Instantias 
Oraculi, & Mandati appellate consueuimus. xfiya New- 
ton Light A" Colours i. The gradual removal of these sus- 
picions at length led me to the Experhnentum Cmcis.i 
[Not in J OHNSON, Todd, or Webster 1828.] 1830 Heeschel 
SUtd. Nat, Phil. it. vi, 150 What Bacon terms ‘ crucial in- 
stances which are phenomena brought forward to decide 
between two causes, each having the same analogies in its 
ffivour. X869 J. Martineah Ess. II. 134 Crucial experi- 
ments for the verification, .of bis theory. 18^4 Helps Soc. 
Press. xvL 226 Showing where, at some crucial point of the 
story, fraud or delusion might enter. 

H S. Apparently associated with the trying action 
of a ‘ crucible 

_ 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. ^10 And from the 
imagination’s crucial heat Catch up their men and women 
all a-ilame For action. z86o Lit. Churchman VI. 222/1 
This crucial time, .which will purge out the dross and tin 
of popery and dissenL 

Hence Crn'claUy adv., in a crucial manner. 
z8m H. Grubb in Trans. R. JDubl, Soc. 188 Any one can 
try this crucially for himselfi 

Grticiaii,crasiaxi(krx7'j'^). Also 8 crusion. 
[Formed with suffix -an, and accommodated spell- 
ing, from earlier or dial. LG. harusse, karuse, 
haruize (mod.G. Jtarattsche) , cf. "Du-karuts (Kilian), 
Da. karudse, South Sw. hai'ussa (Grimm). An 
older MG. form was haras, haraz, corresp. to 
Russ., Pol., Boh. haras, whence zoological specific 
name carassitts. The ultimate source is supposed 
to be L. corachvus, a, Gr, Kopcuctvos a black fish 
like a perch, found in the Nile; but the actual 
history of the word in the modem langs. is 
obscure.] 

A species of fish, a native of Central Europe, now 
naturalized in England, of a deep yellow colour, 
also called Crucian Ca^, and (when lean) German 
or JPrmsian Carp-, it is closely allied to the Carp, 
but with the Gold Fish is now generally placed in 
a distinct genus Carassitts, being C, carassitts. 

1763 C. Smart Song to Lav id lyii, And by the coasting 
r^der spy’d.The sUverlings and crusions glide, For Adora- 
tion gilt. 1771 Phil, Trans. LXI. 318 Sometimes crusians 
und caro, or tench and carp, [are] put together in a pond. 
X836 Yaerell Brit. Fishes I. 3x1 The Crucian Carp is 
found in^ some of the ponds about London. In 'Warwick- 
wire it 15 called Cronger. x88o Gunther FV’fto 591 'The 
Cruel w Cum (.Carassius carassitts) is mudi subject to 
vmation of form ; very lean examples are commonly called 
‘ Prussian Carps ’, 


’I* Cru’ciaif ■ Obs. rare~\ [f. L. crttcidre to 
torture, crucify.] = Cbucipieb. 

1:1400 Apol. Loll. 21 He. .prayed for his cruciars. 

Cruc^te {kiu'Jiet), a. Now only in Zool. and 
Bot. [ad. med. or mod.L. cruciat-us, f. crux, 
criicem cross : see -ate.] Formed like a cross, 
cross-shaped ; arranged in the form of a cross. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1828) HI. xxxv. 539 In num- 
bers of Locusta the prothorax is what Linne terras cruciate. 
183s Lindley Introd. Bot. (1B48) I. 335 The ciuciate flower 
lias four valvaceous sepals, four petals, and six stamens. 
X870 Hooker Stud. Flora 132 Chrysosplenium. .Capsule. . 
opening at the top by a ciuciate mouth, 
tb. as = Crucial incision. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonei's Merc. Compii. iti. 81 He made a Cruciate 
. . three inches every way. 

c. in Comb. = Cbuoiato-, as cmciate-complicate. 

•\‘CjCVL'CiSi'\ie,P^-Ppl^- Obs. [ad. L. crztcidl-z/s, 
pa. pple. of cmciare to torture, rack, torment, f. 
crux, crucem, Cross.] Tortured. 

1304 Atkinson tr. T. a Ketnpis m. liii. (1893) 241 He is 
crucyate and turraentyd with penury and nede. 2334 Knox 
Godly Lei. A iij b, I am crucyet foj leraembraunce of your 
troubles. XS63-87 Foxe-^. (1596) 82/1 Pinched and 
cruclat with sundrie punishments. 

Cmciate (krzT jlc't), v. Also 6 erutiate. [f. 
crucidf-, ppl. stem ofL. crticidre : see prec. Used 
as a pa. pple. before it became the verb-stem, after 
which it continued to be used for some time as 
pa. pple., and in Sc. writers also as pa. t.] 

1. trans. To afilict with grievous pain or distress ; 
to torture, torment, to Esobuoiate. arch. 

1332 Hen. VIII Lei. in Burnet Hist, Ref. II. 168 Ye do 
still cruciate the Patient and Afflicte. 1330 Bale Image 
Both Ch. Dvb, Thou art .. inwardlye crucyated in con- 
.science, X360 Rolland Cri. Veum 11. 205, xviij. Kings he 
ciuciat. 1609 W. M. Man ;» ThTfoiir (1849) 43 Hee cruci- 
ateth himself with the thought of her. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. ii. App. (1852) 208 She directed her familiar 
spirits how and where to cruciate the objects of her malice. 
1834 H. Miller Scenes ij Leg. iv. (1857) 53 To cruciate 
himself by fancying his cradle his sepulchre. 

*t 2. To crucify. Obs. rare. 

X360 Rolland Cri. Venus 11. 36S Sum said he seruit for to 
be auciat. 1658 R. France North, Mem, (1821) 21 He 
that cruciates his lusts. 

3. To mark with crosses, to cross, nonce-use. 

1877 Blacxmobe Erema II. xxxiv. 182 The simple roof is 
not cruciated with, tiles of misguided fancy. 

Hence Oru’oiated, Cru'ciating ppl. adjs. 

1643 Prynne Sov, Power Pari. App. 212 Contrite, cruci- 
ated, afflicted Joseph, zdyo Maynwaring Vita Satta i. s 
Cruciating maladies. 1762 Kawes Elent. Crit. ii. § 6 The 
pain of an affront [is], .cruciating and tormenting. 

Crn'ciatelyf ddv. In a cruciate manner; so 
as to resemble a cross ; crosswise. 

Cruciation. Now rare or Ohs. [ad. L. cru- 
cidtion-em, n. of action f. eruciare to Cruciate.] 
Torture, torment. 

13.. Skelton's Whs,, Epit, Dk. Bedford 85 ^ cruel 
crucyation He hath combryd hym sore. 1639 Fcarson 
Creed 297 'Which cannot be annihilation, hut cruciarion 
only. X862 Mrs, Socid Last Years Ind. 17 The protection 
of my bonnet saved me from further outrage and cruciation. 
"Cmciato-, combining form of L. ertuiaius. 
Cruciate a., as in cruciato-complicate, ‘ applied 
by Kirby to the wings of insects which are at the 
same time crossed and folded, as those of the 
Fentatoma ’ ; oruciato-incumbeut, ‘ applied to 
the wings of insects when they are crossed but not 
folded, and when they cover the abdomen, as in 
the Apis ’ (Syd. Boc. Lex.). 
t Cru'ciatory, a. Obs. rare—\ [ad. L. cru^ 
ciStori-ms, f. cruciator, agent-n. f. crticidre', see 
-CRT.] Torturing, tormenting. 

1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 7 (D.) These cruciatory 
passions. 

Crucible (kr»-sib’l), sb. Forms ; 5 oorusible, 
(kressibulle), 7 - crucible, (7 crus-, chrus-, 8 
cruzible)- [ad. med.L. crticibulum, -bolum, orig. 
a night-lamp, later a melting pot for metals — the 
only English sense. 

App, a daiv, of L, crux, crucis Cross : cf, the kindred 
words It. crociuolo, OF. croisenl, later F. croiset, creuset, f. 
It. croce, F. croix, and see Du Cange, Littrd, Hatzfeld, who 
suggest for the original sense 'lamp with crossed wicks 
giving 4 flames', but this is doubtful; cf. Cruseli. A isth c. 
Vocabulary in 'Wright- Wiilcker S76/9 has ^ Crasstpulnm, 
Crasszpnlarium, Crucibolum, a Cresset', where the two 
synonyms appear to he derivatives of crassus flit, crassa 
^ease ; but their association with crtuibolum appears to 
Be due to popular etymology.] 

1. A vessel, usually of eaithenware, made to en- 
dure great heat, used for fusing metals, etc. ; a 
melting-pot. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence g Injze corusible 3e schalfynde 
M gold calcyned and leducid into er)>e. xMg Nottingham 
Rec.^ HI. 284 Item kressibulles iiijd. 1603 Timme Quersit. 
11. iii. 113 Smt-peter lemaineth liquid and fusible in a red 
note crucible. i6ix Cotgr., Creuset, a cruzible, cruzet, or 
cruet ; a little earthen pot wherein Goldsmithes melt their 
siluer, etc._ 1776 Adam Smith W. N, 1 . 1. iv. 26 A part of 
the metal is melted in the crucible. x8oo Henry Epit, 
Clum. (1808) 3 Crucibles . . are most commonly made _o_f a 
mixture of fire-clay and sand , occasionally with the addition 
of plumbago. 187a J. Yeats Teckn, Hist. Comm. 51 The 
gold was fused in clay crucibles, 



CRTTCIT'ER. 


CRTTDE. 


b. A hollow or basin at the bottom of a furnace 
to collect the molten metal. 

1864 in Webster. i88i in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

2 . fig. Used of any severe test or trial. 

ci6« Howell Zerr. (1688) II. 33+ In this Limbec and 
Cmsible of Affliction. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si.-Pierr^s 
Sited. Nat. (1799) III. 332 A ship is the cracible in which 
morals are put to the test. 1884 Annie S. Swan Dorothea 
Kirke xiv. 128 So in the crucible of pain we are purified. 
x 88 j Spectator zi May 683/2 He had lived through the 
Mutiny, he remembered when all India was in the crucible. 

3 . attrib. and Ct?mb,, as crttcible-earth ; crucible' 
steel, cast steel. 

1664 Evelyn fidl. Hort. (ijzg) 232 Pipes . . made of the 
best Crucible-earth. 1799 G. Smith Lahoraiory I. 229 Take 
two pounds of crucible powder, of such as is commonly used 
for refining of silver. 1879 Cassells Techn. Edttc. IV. 
371/2 Crucible or (mst-steel. z886 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 
6/2 The cable . . will consist of six strands of crucible steel 
twisted round a Manilla centre. 

Hence {tionce-wds.) Crucible o., to put into or 
melt in a crucible ; Crucibled^//. a. \,fig. in quol^ 
1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 164 Crucibled pei version’s 
threefold mask. Z84X J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk III. 
251 Had it been silver, it would doubtless have been cruci- 
bled long since. 

Crucifer (kr? 7 -sifsi). [a. late L. a-ucifer 
cross-bearer (applied by Pmdentins to Christ).] 

1 . Eccl. An attendant who carries a cross in a 
procession ; a cross-bearer. 

IS74 Life ^oih A hfi Canierh. Pref. D iij b. What fees 
weare bestowed on his crucifer Marshall, and other ser- 
uantes. 1865 Reader 24 June 706 The procession, headed hy 
a crucifer, left the school-room. 1888 F. G. Lee in. ArcAseol. 
LI. 365 ttoie, The bishop of Rochester, .is official crucifer to 
the archbishops of Canterbury. 

2 . jBot. A cmciferons plant : see next. 

1846 Lindley Feg, Kingd. 35a Almost all Crucifers are 
destitute of bracts. 1872 Oliver Eletn. Bot. n. 139 All 
Crucifers^are wholesome, and many are anti-scorbutic. 

Cruciferous (knlsi'ferss), a. [a. late L. cru- 
cifer cross-bearing -h -otis.] 

1 . Bearing, wearing, or adorned with, a cross. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Crtectyireus, he that bears the 

Cross. 1670 G. H. I/ist. Carditeals 111. in. 317 The Con- 
vent of the Cruciferous Fryers. 1875 Maskell Ivories 30 
The head of Christ with a cruciferous nimbus. 

2 . Bot. Beionging to the order Cntcifersi ; bear- 
ing flowers with four equal petals arranged cross- 
wise. Also said of the flowers or petals; = 
Cbuoiate, Cbucifobm. 

1851 Glenny Handhk. FI. Card, as The flowers being 
small, while, of the cruciferous foim. 1868 DattCAtt ltiseci 
World iii. 91 The cabbage and most of the cruciferous 
plants. 

Crucificial (-fi'Jal), «. rare. [f. L. crucem 
cross + -fici-um making -l - -al : cf. artificial^ Of 
or pertaining to making a cross. 

1849 Thackeray Lett. Feb., [He] blessed the people, 
making crucificial signs. 

Grucifi'ed (krtl-sifoid), ppl. a. [f. Ceucift + 
-ED.] Nailed to a cross ; see Ceuoify. 

c X340 Hamtole Prore Tr. (1866) 10 Haly crosses.. are in 
^ngne of Cryste crucyflede. 1534 Tindale i Cor. i. 23 
But we preache Christ crucified. 1705 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. X. 71 , 1 am a crucified man between Injustice 
and Ingratitude there, and Extortion and Oppression here. 
1888 Plumptre Life of Ken I. ii. 20 A figure of the 
Crucified One, not on the cross, but on an anchor, os the 
emblem of hope, 

b. absol. A crucified person ; spec. = Christ. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 37 b, A professoure of 
the crucified. X614 Bp. Hall Recoil. 7 real. 643 The crosse 
was a slow death, .whence a second violencegaust dispatdi 
the crucified. 1827 Keble Chr. K, Monday bef. Easier i, 
So evermoie. .We own the Crucified in weal or woe. 
Cmcifler (kr?7-sif3i9J). Also 5 -our. [f. as 
prec. -{• -EB 1.] One who crucifies. 

c X320 R. Bruhhe Medit, 710 For hys cruc3rfyers mekely 
he preyd. c 2430 Mirour Salnaciotin 148 Crist . . prayed for 
his crucyfiours. z686 Aglionby Painting Illnsi, 243 The 
Rage of his Crucifiers. 1838 Lytton Leila 11. i. Shall there 
he no dilTerence between. .His disciples and His crucifiers 7 

b. One who torments or worries. 

X870 W. Dasent Annals Evenift/l Life (ed. 4) II. 281 
She was never much of a catechiser or crucifier. _ 

II Crncifi'^e. Obs. L. cntciftge, crucify(him) ! 
the cry of the Jews to Pilate ; formerly sometimes 
used subst., and transferred to: Popular clamour 
for the death of a victim, 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C, XXL 38 And alle J>e court cryede 
crucifige lowde. 1593 Peele Edvj. f, 139 If this crudfige 
do not suffice Send me to heaven in a hempen saciifice. 
a x63s Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Aib.) 27 His Father dying 
in ignominie, and at the Gallows, his Estate confiscate, .by 
the_ damour, and crucifee of the people. i6jS2 Sparke 
Prim. Devot. (1663) 215 Their palms are turned into thorns, 
and their hosannahs into crucinges. 

Crucifix (kr«-sifiks), sb. [a. OF. crucefix, now 
crucifix, = Vt. crucific, Sp. crucifixo, It. crocifisso, 
ad. L. crucijixus, later cntcifixtis, (one) fixed to a 
cross, crucii led.] 

+ 1 . The Crucified One ; Christ on the cross. 

14.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. ijs pe dejje of J>e 
crucifix [L. mortem crucifi.vi\. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
168/4 To fore the ymage of the crucyfyxe. 1326 Pilgr. 
Petf. (W. de W. XS31) Bib, Suche may. .with mekenes 
approche to the crucifixe and stande by hym. ax 8 j^ 
Austin Medit. (1635) To take up our Crosse, and be- 
come, like him, a CrucifuL 1649 Jlb. Taylor Gi. Exemp. 
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n. ix, 116 He that sweares hy the Crosse, sweares by the 
HolyCrucjfix, thatis,Jesusciucified thereon. 1660 — Dttci. 
Dubit. 11. ill. Rule ix. § 31 The brazen serpent . . was hut 
a type and a shadow of the holy crucifix. 

2 . An image or figure (formerly also a pictoiial 
representation) of Christ upon the cross. 

A 1223 Ancr. R. i6 XJalleS a cneon to ower crucifix. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls! V. 399 WiJ> a crucifix i.^eynt in a 
table, c X430 Lydg. Bochasww. xiiL (1554! 185 a. Where that 
euer he hath perceiued Crosse or crucifix, he brake them 
vengeably. 1333 Aci i Mary Sess. n. c. 3 § 4 If anye 
person.. shall.. deface., or.. breake any aulter. .or any cru- 
cifixe or Crosse. x666 Pepvs Diary 20 July, To Lovett’s, 
there to see how my picture goes on to be varnished ; a 
fine Ciucifix,_ 1867 Geo. Eliot Felix Holt 3 There was no 
. .crucifix or image to indicate a misguided reverence. 1883 
Catholic Diet, (ed. 3) s.v.. No ciucifix has been found in 
the Catacombs ; no certain allusion to a crucifix is made by 
any Christian writer of the first four centuries. 

F Todd, misunderstanding Jeremy Taylor’s use of ‘holy 
Crucifix ' (in sense t), inserted a conjectured .sense * The cross 
of Christ j figuratively, the religion of Christ ’, an error which 
has been repeated in the Dictionaries. 

The misuse of crucifix for ‘ cross, figure of the cross ’, is 
frequent in wiitcrs of the iS-ipth c. 

x8o6 J. Grahame Birds Scot, ax The red brick-wall, with 
. .many a leafy crucifix adorned. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic 
Druids 126 , 1 make a great distinction between a cross, and 
a human figure nailed to a cross, two things whiclL under 
the name of crucifix, are so often confounded. 1848 Lytton' 
Harold xn. vi. The simple imageless crucifix that stood on 
its pedestal at the farther end ot the tent. 

t CrU’Cifix, w. Ohs. rare. [f. L. crucifix-, ppl. 
stem of cruci-figere : see Cbucift and Fix.] traits. 
To crucify. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour I vj b, He baie the Ciosse for 
to be theron crucifixed. 13^ Sylvester Du Bartas ti. i. iv. 
(1641) 108/2 Messias. .mowt, beat . . crucifixt. 1633 Swan 
Spec. M. 1. § 3 (1643) *7 Crucifixt For our foul sinnes. 
Hence + Cru*oifixer, cracifier. 
ci4^o Mirour Salttacioun 1708 Crist praying for his 
Crucifixours. 

Crucifizioil (kriZsifi'kJan). [17th c. ad. mod. 
(iflth c.) L. ci'tuifixion-em, n. of action f. cnicift- 
^re to Cbdoify: in F. occasional from ci 6 oq, 
but never yet admitted by the Academy.] 

1 . The action of cruci^ngi or of putting to death 
on a cross, b. spec. The Crucfixion\ that of 
Jesus Christ on Calvary. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. E-veinp. tn. Ad § 15 132 The acci- 
dents happening from the apprehension till the crucifixion 
of Jesus, a 1729 R. Moss Serm. (1738) VIII. 364 The 
Jews, who had no such legal Punishment as Crucifixion, 
1833 Milman Lat. Chr, ju. v. I. 37s The abolition of Cru- 
cifixion as a punishment hy Constantine was an act. .of 
religious reverence. 1838 J. Martineau Sind. Chr. 129 
So studiously is every allusion to the crucifixion avoided. 

2 . fig. -f a. Torture, severe pain or anguish (quot. 
1648). b. The action of ‘crucifying’ or mortify- 
ing (passions, sins, etc.). 

xUi8 Herrick Hesper., To Sycamores, Do ye prove What 
crumxions are in love? aiyxt Ken Hymnarinm Poet, 
Wks. 1721 II. Ill They’ll he my constant Crucifixions here. 
1838 PusEY Paf Serin. (1873) III. iii, A crucifixion of our 
passions, appetites, desires, 

3 . A picture or representation of the Crucifixion 
of Christ. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy It. Isl. II. 3B The masterpiece 
..is the celebrated Crucifixion.*' 1859 Tephson Brittany 
viii. 113 An incongruous collection of Crucifixions and 
Venuses. 

Grxiciforxu. (krx 7 *sifjpjm), a, [ad. mod.L. cruci- 
form-is, f. cruc-em cross : see -fobm.] Of the forfti 
of a (right-angled) cross; cross-shaped; spec, in 
Bot. of die flowers of cruciferous plants ; in Arch, 
of a church built in the form of a cross; in Anat. 
= Cbuoial I. 

i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 215 The cruciforme hone 
of the head [of a pike]. 1794 M artyn Rousseau's Bot, ii. 29 
These corollas are called cruciform or cross shaped. ,1807 
J. E. Smith Phys, Bot. 268 The natural order of Cruciform 
plants, composing the Linnsean class Tetradynamia. xSzy 
Gentl. Mag. XCVII, il 499 At Horton Kirby .. the Anti- 
quary will find a cruciibrm church. 

Hence CrwcifoTmlty, the quality or fact of 
being cruciform ; Cxu'cifoixmly' adv., in form of 
a cross. 

1846 EccUsiologist V, 219 Forms of symbolism . . the 
cruciformity of churches, for instance. 1834 H. O’Brien 
Round Towers Ireland 350 The Pagodas of Benares and 
Mathura, .are ciuclformly built. 

Crucify (kr«?sif3i), 1}. [a. OF. crucifier (i zth c.) 
=Pr. and Sp. crucificar, repr. a late pop. L. type 
*crucificare instead of L. crtxi figSre to fasten to 
the cross, subseq. as one word crucifigerei\ 

1 . trails. To put to death by nailing or otherwise 
fastening to a cross ; an ancient mode of capital 
punishment among Orientals, Greeks, Romans, 
and other peoples; by the Greeks and Romans 
considered specially ignominious. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18273 (Cott.) pis ilk iesu to crucifi \y.r, 
crucefie]. 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam, xxi. 6 Be there jouun to us 
seuen men of the sonys of hem, that we crucifien hem to the 
Lord in Gabaa of Saul. — yohu xviu. 15 Thei cryedeu, 
seyinge, do awey , do awey , crucifie hym. x^ F abyan Chron. 
VII. ccxxxiii. 267 About this tyme..y“ lues, vpon Ester 
Euyn, crucifyed a chyld, named Wyllyam, in y« Cytie of 
Norwych. x6so Spenser Hymne Heavenly Lerve 244 Twixt 
robbers crucilyde, 1649 Jen- Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. xv, 
Malefactors and persons to he crucified. 1838 Tiiirlwall 


Greece 11. 223 ''v^i '5 led to Artaphernes, who immediately 

ordered him to be crucified. 

b. trails/, '1' (fl) To fasten or nail to the pillory 
{obs,) ; (b) see quot. 1890. 

1664 Butler Hud. n. Let. to Sidrophel 14 William Pryn’s 
[ears] before they were Retiench'd and crucify’d. 1890 
Pall Mall G. la July a/i A man and a woman were sen- 
tenced. .to. .penal servitude. .for the crime of ‘ crucifying ' 
a child. By ‘ crucifying' was meant tying dowm the child 
. .and beating the helpless little body with a belt. 

2 , fig, a. In religious use : To mortify, with 
reference to the Crucifixion of Christ; esp. to 
destroy the power of (passions, sins, the flesh, etc.). 

CX320 R. Brunne Medit. 608 Beholde b® peynes of )>y 
sauyour, And crueyfye jjyn herte with erete dolour. 
1340 Ay&ii, 241 pet word pet ., salute paul zayde .. ‘pe 
wordle. .is y-crucefyed to me and ich to pe wordle '. 138a 

Wyclif Gal. V. 24 Thei that ben of Crist, han crucified her 
fldsch with vices and concupiscencis. _ xm 4 Tindale Rom. 
vi. 6 Oure olde man is crucified with him also, that the body 
of synne myght vtterly be destroyed. ai 6 sB J, Smith 
.W. Disc. i. 77 The faint strugglings of a higher life within 
them, which they crucify again by their wicked sensuality. 
18x4 Southey Roderick xvii. Help me, O my God, That I 
may crucify this inward foe 1 

fb. To afflict with severe pain or distress; to 
excruciate, c. To torment, to prove a ‘ crux’ to. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 13 A.s great 
trouble as to perfect the motion of Mars and Mercury, which 
so crucifies our astronomeus. xyoz J. Young in Phil. Trans. 
XXIII. 12&0 After she had been thus crucified four days 
her Urine also stopt. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 164 Old puns 
restore, lost blunders nicely seek, And crucify poor Shake- 
spear once a week, X79X-1823 D’ Israeli Cur. Lit,, Quad- 
ric's Ace. Eng. Poetry, It might .. crucify the ciitical 
intuition of the ablest of commentators. 

Tf 3 . ? To put to the cracible. Obs.~^ 
i47t Ripley Comp. Alch, x. in Ashm. (1652) 178 Whych 
must be Crusyfyed and examynat, 

H 4 . To cross, place cross-wise. Obs.—^ 

1633 Shirley Bird in a Cage ii. i, I do not despair. . 
You see I do not wear my hat in my eyes, ciucify my 
arms. 

Gniciiyixig (knl-sifaiiiq), vbl. sb. [f. Cetjoify 
-4 -ING J .] The action of the veib Crucify ; cruci- 
fixion [for which it was the earlier equivalent). 

c X320 R. Brunne Medit. 693 My crucyfyyng suffysep for 
alle mankynne. _ c 1450 Lonelick Grail xlv. X04 Foito hym 
it sufficeth no thing Of my ferste Crwcyfyeng. 1607 Hieron 
Wks, I. 273 The crucifying of our affections, which the 
scripture speaketh of. 1633 Hammond On N. T. John xix. 
X7 Christs carrying his crosse was a part of the Roman 
custome of ciucifying. 

Cru'cif^iuGf, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iKe2.] 
That crucifies, tortures, excruciates : see the vb. 
X648 W. Carter Light in Which is a crucifying 

thing to sinful flesh. 1694 Westaiacott Script. Herb. 
(1695) 17 This crucifying Malady, a 171 1 Ken Serin, Wks. 
(1838) 13X With a crucifying, .remembrance of her crucified 
Savipup X792 R. Cumberland Calvary (1803) II. 50 Their 
crucifying clamor. 

Hence + Cra’cifyingly adv., excruciatingly, 
x8i6 Blackw, Mag, XX. so Of all visitations . . the most 
crucifyingly horrible. 

*t* Crixci’^eran, a. Obs. rare—’-, [f. L, type 
*cruciger cross-bearing + -AN.] = next. Crucigeran 
y??. 2 :=CBoS 3 -Fox. 

1607 Topscll Fonr-f. Beasts 174 The Crucigeran Pox. 
tCrtlci'gerous, a- Ohs. rare—’, [f. as prec- 
+ -ous.] Bearing or marked with a cross. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 37 The cnicigerous 
Ensigne carried this figuie,. after the form of an Andrean or 
Burgundian cross. > 

Cruoilly, crucily ; see Cbusily. 
t Gmck. Obs. [Cf. ON, krukka jDot ; see 
Cbock.] a pail or can. 

x688 R. 'Hoi.isb A rmouty II. 181/2 For keeping of Swine 
. .Crucks, or Cans, to carry their Meat and Draff in. Ibid. 
lit- 335A Of some Milk-Maids. . I have heard . . a Milk Fail 
called, .a Cruck. 

'I* CrU'cklOf ». Valiant of Cbookus v. 
x6gx J. Wilson Belphegor 11. iii. Did you never see two 
Cocks crackling about one Hen. 

Crud(de, Oruddle, Oruddy, obs. or dial. ff. 
Cued, Cdedle, Cuedy. 

Crudde, vat. Ceowd sh.^ Obs,, crypt. 

Crude (kr«d), a. [ad. L, criid-us raw, undi- 
gested, unripe, rough, cruel.] 

1 . In the natural or raw state ; ‘ not changed by 
any process or preparation ’ ( J.) ; not manufac- 
tured, refined, tempered, etc. ; of bricks, unbaked. 

c X386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Frol, 4 'T. 210 In amalga- 
mynge, and calcenyi^e Of quyksilver, y-clept mercury 
crude. 1535 Eden Decades 179 [Gold] is so muebe the 
baser, fouler, and more crude. 1666 Boyle Formes 4 
Qual, J34 All these Vitriols, especially that of crude Lead, 
*747 Wesley Prim. Physick (176a) 108 Dissolve a Dram 
of crude Sal Ammoniac. x8aa Imison Sc. ^ Art II. 115 
An ore called crude Antimony, which is a Sulphuret of 
antimony. x86a Rawlinson Anc. Mon. I. v. 90 Sometimes 
the crude and the burnt brick were used in alternate layers. 
1883 Eng, lllust. Mag. Nov. 89/t Spelter in the crude form 
of calamine stone. 

■f 2 . Of food : Raw, uncooked. Obs. 

1342 Boorde Dyetary ix. (1870! 250 Of eatynge of crude 
meate. x^6 Cogan Haven Health eexiii. (1636) 223 He 
never eat any crude or raw thing, as fruits, herbs. 1638 
Sir T. Browne Tracts i. Scripture Plants, Meal of crude 
and unparched coin, x^rofi Hull Advertisers^ Apr. 1/4 The 
inside [of the potato] will be nearly in a crude state. 

168-a 
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CRUELLY. 


3. Offood in the stomach, secretions, ‘humours’: 
Not, or not fully, digested or ‘ concocted 

IS33 Eltot Cast, H tithe n. it, Rape rootes . . if they he 
not perfectly concoct in the stomake, they do make crude 
or mw juice in the veynes. 1668 Cuuepper & Cole 
Basthol. Anat, i. ix. 18 The Venter and the Reticulum 
. .are ordained to hold the crude meat. 17^ W. Bl'ch.xn 
Dan. (17901 635 Which induces a languid circulation, 
a crude indigestedmass of humours. 1851 C.\iit ester A/nn. 
I'Ays. 32Z In the higher Plants, the a.'Cending or crude 
sap is to be distinguished from the elaborated or descending 
sap. 

+13- transf. Characterized by or affected with 
indigestion ; lacking power to digest. Obs. 

zdps B. Jossow Volfione 11, i. To fortifie the most indigest 
and crude stoinack. 163+ Milton Cmuns 476 A perpetual 
feast of nectar'd sweets. Where no crude surfett reigns. 
*671 — P.R. IV. 1^28 Deep versed in books and'shallow in 
himself, Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, And trifles. 

4. Of fruit ; Unripe ; sour or harsh to the taste. 

*SSS Eden Decades 263 Crude thynges are in shorte tynie 

made type. 1637 M ilton Lycidas 3, 1 come to pluck your 
berries harsh and crude. 1737 West Lei. in Gray's Poems 
(1775I 20 Or, ere the grapes their purple hue betray. Tear 
the cmde cluster from the mourning spray. 1833 C. Bronte 
Let. in Mrs, Gaskell Life xxvL ^18 As the . . wasp attacks 
the sweetest and mellowest fruit, eschewing what is sour 
and crude. 

6 . Of a disease, morbid growth, etc. : In an early 
or undeveloped stage ; not matured. 

1631 R. WirriE Primrose's Pof. Errours iv. 223 In 
diseases that are crude, and hard to bee concocted. *7*7-31 
Chambers Cycl, s.v. Crudity, That state of the disease, 
wherein the crude matter is changed, and rendered less 
P®<^ut..is called digesiim, coneoctien, or maturation. 
*847 Todd Cycl. Aaat. IV. 107 Tubercle having subs'isCed 
fw a.,time in the firm (or, as it is called, crude) state. 

6 . Of products of the mind : Not matured, not 
completely thought out or worked up ; ill-digested. 

*6*1 B. JoNsoN Catiline Ded., Against all noise of 
opinion; from whose crude and airy reports, I appeal to 
^e. .sinj^ar facul^ of judgement in your lordship. *646 
Pacitt He^sipgr, (ed. 3) 71 Being tyed to the ex tempore 
aiM crude Prayers of the Ministers. *749 Berkeley Lei. 
•J^ks. IV. 333, I have thrown together these few crude 
thoughts^for j'oa to ruminate upon. x8a6 Disraeli PiV. 
Grey v. vii, Tlie crude opinions of an unpractised man. *848 
Macaulay /fist. Eug’. II. 634 Hasty and crude legislation 
™ so grave could not but produce new grievances. 

7. Of literary or artistic work; Lacking finish, 
or maturity of treatment ; rough, unpolished. 

*7& Mallet in Crit. Review (in Boswell fohnsoM) The 
cnrfe efforts rf.envy, petulance, and self conceit. 1786 Sir 
J. Reynolds Dwc. xiii, No Architect took greater care than 
he [VanhrughJ that his work should not appear crude and 
hud. iTO Lasib Elia, Emsiatiana, In elegjes, that shall 
Jit “ cruo« prose. *873 Fortnusi Majolica iii. 30 
riie design, crude and wanting in relief, 

U. OF natural objects: Coarse, clumsy. 
a daS Campbell P oems. Power o/R vssia vi, But Rusga's 
lunbs..Are crude, and too colossal to cohere. 1833 Kane 
Gntutell Exp. 111. (1856) 28 A school of fin-backe ^whales, 
great, crude, wallowing .sea-hogs. 

8 . Of actiou or statement ; Rough, rude, blunt, 
not qualified by amenity. 

*630 Jer. Taylor Senn,, Return tf Prayers ill, John 
Buss . .for fee erode delivery of this truth was sentenced by 
the council of Constance. *670 Cotton Espertton iil x. 

^ o ^^rpnz d at so slight, and so crude an answer. 

9. Of persons: Characterized by crudeness of 
thought, feeling, action, or character. 

SwuTilf axi/ns contr. Irelattd, Errors committedhy 
crude Md short thinkers. 1837 Lvtton E. Malirav. l xvi, 

A crude or smrcastic unbeliever. *876 Geo. Euot Dm. 
Der.iv. xxviii, A croder lover would have lost the view of 
her pretty ways and attitudes. 

"b. Ofmanners or behaviour: Unpolished, ‘rude’. 
^*876 T. Hardy Hand of Ethelb, xiii, To correct a small 
sister of somewhat crude manners as regards filling the 


10. Grant. Applied to a word in its uninflected 
state, or to that part which is independent of in- 
flexion ; esf. in crude form, the nninflected form or 
stem of a word. 

1803 COLEBROOKE Gram. Skr. Lang. I. 129 The root, or 
theme, denominated dhaUi, consists of the radical 
letter disjoiued from the affixes and augments. It may be 
called a erode verb. *8oB Sir C. Wilkins Grasn. Skr. Lang, 
36. *830 G. Long Observ. Study Gr. ^ Lai. Lang, 37 Aiflo, 
Aoyo, must be considered as the roots, or rather the crude 
forms, both in fee formation of the cases, and in that of the 
Mmpounfc. *844 B. H, Kennedy LaUCram. Currie, sag 
Besides this root, common to all words of one kindred, 
every word has a Crude-form or Stem, which represents it 
independently of any relation to other words. *873 WmT- 
Life La^, lii, 41 The base or crude-form of an adjec- 
tive as adverb, ^ 


+ Cru'ded, ppl. a, Obs. ? Made ernde, raw, 
bloody. 

1613 Hewood Silver Age m. Wks. 1874 III. 157 These 
phangs shall gnaw vpon your eroded bones. 

+ Cmdsfai'cliioil. Obs. rare. . [f. L. cr/ld-us 
crude -i- -faction.] Rendering or becoming crude 
or unripe. 

ite-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 565/1 The softning, 
hardning, crudefaction, ripening of things, ® 

+ Crtlde*lity. Obs. [a. F. crudifh'ltf (Oi-esme, 
14 m c.), ad. L. crudelitds cruelty, f. crudelis 
CrujIi.] ssiCbijbltt. 

1483 Caxton Cato B iij b, The thyrd synne is unmysery- 
corde and crudelyte, 15*7 Si. Papers Heu. VUI, VI, 585 


The shameful crudelities committed by the Emperoura 
armye. 1633 Hevsyood Hierarch, v. 316, 3. The Atrocitie 
of the punishment. 4. The Crudelitie of the afllicters. 1707 
Collier Refl. Ridic. 287 The Excess of Crodelity. 
Crudely (knPdli), adv. [f. Ckode + -hr 2 .] 
In a crude manner ; see the adj. 

*638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 12. 132 This pro- 
position so crudely set down.. no Protestant will justify. 
i66g AV. SiMrsoN Hydrol. Ckym. 163 Blood and urine dis- 
tilled crudely. 1881 H. James Portrait of Lady xxxvii. He 
..said to her crudely-~‘ Vour husband is awfully cold- 
blooded '. 

Crudeuess (kr/?dnes). [f. as prec. + -NE8S.] 
The state or quality of being crude ; cruditj'. 

1333 Elyqt Cast. Helthe 11. xxvii. (1541) 4a b. Abundance 
of dnnke at meale[s]. .ingendreth . . crudenes in the vaynes. 
*635 Cowley Dasiideis l 870. syo6 Dodwell in Hearne 
Collect. 22 May, _Y« Crudeness of my thoughts. 1837 
Hallam Hist. Lit, (1847) I. 375 Long afterward.°..wben 
its original crudeness had been mellowed. 1881 Daily News 
I 3 JrR. 6/6 Occasional crudenesses of thought and style. 
Crudge-bak: see Ckodchback. 

Crudity (kr/Z'ditlA. [ad. L. cruditas, f. crudus 
Cbcde, or perh. immediately a.F. cruditi Ci 4 tli c.).] 

1. The state or quality of being raw, unrefined, 
untempered, unripe, etc. 

_ 1638 Rawley tr. Bacoiis Life 4 Death (1630) 41 To keep 
it to the age of a j-eare . , whereby the water may lose the 
Crudity. 1633 CuLPEPfER Rwerius x. vi. 296 Waters .. 
wherein there is Crudity or a Mineral M07 Floyer Phys. 
Pulse, n^atch 67 These several degrees of Crudity appear in 
Grapes. 1729 Shelvocke Arlillety iv. 202 Lead, divested 
of its Crudity and Grossness by being purified. 

b. Au instance of tiiis ; also micr. (in pi/) raw 
products ; unripe or uncooked substances. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 326 To say. .that if the Crudities, Im- 
purities, and Leprosies of Metals were cured, they would 
become Gold. 1676 Ethbredge Man of Mode i. i. In Fee 
with the Doctors to sell green Fruit to the Gentry, that 
fee Crudities may breed Diseases. 1870 H. Macmillan 
Bible _ Teach. , How to convert these crudities of nature into 
nutritious vegetables. 

2. Phys, Of food ; The stale of being imperfectly 
digested, or the quality of being indigestible ; in- 
digestion ; also, in old physiology, imperfect 
j concoction’ of the humours; undigested (or 
indigestible) matter in the stomach; pi. imperfectly 
•concocted’ humours. ? Obs. 

*«33 Elyot C^t. Helthe iv, i. (*541) 74 b, Cruditie is a 
vycious concoction of thynges receyued, they not beinge 
holly OT perfitely altered. x6o* Holland Pliny II. 259 The 
crudUies or raw humors lying in the stomack, which cause 
loathing and abhorring of meat. *670 Cotton E^tmon 
in. XI. 336, 1 do not think any stomach in theworld, huthis, 
could have digested so much crudity. *684 tr. Botiefs Merc. 
Compit. III. 87 Crudities are the cause of all Catarrhs. 1783 
Reih Int. Powers iv. iv.387 Oudities and Indigestion are 
said to give uneasy dreams. *860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
FateyPiS. (Bohn) II. 327 A crudity in the blood will appear 
in the argument. 

fig. *611 CoryaU Gudities, hastily gobled vp in 
fine Moneths travells in France, Italy [etc.]. 

b. The firmness or hardness of morbid matter 
before it is ‘ ripe the early or immature stage of 
a disease. 


Chambers, Crudity sometimes denotes that state 
of a disease, wherein fee morbific matter is of such bulk, 
figure, cohesion, mobility, or inactivity, as creates or in- 
creases the disease. *847 Todd Cycl. A not. iv. 107/2 When 
tuberculous matter has existed .. in the state of firmness 
or ‘ crudity 

3. Of mental products, etc. (also transf. of per- 
sons) ; The condition of being immature, unde- 
veloped, ill-digested. 

x86g Farrar Fane, Speech i. {1873) 7 Languages in every 
stage ^crudity or development *879 Gladstone Glean. 
I. 49 He Mve no signs of crudity, never affected know- 
ledge be did not possess. 

b- (with a and pi.") An instance of crudity ; a 
crude idea, statement, piece of literary work, etc. 

Bp. Hall Rent. If'ks.(.x66d) 15a They have nothing in 
feem, but cold crudities. *710 Addison Tatler No. 239 ? a 
This Author, in the last of his Crndities, has amassed to- 
fether a Heap of Quotations. 1859 Mill Liberty v. (1865) 
®7 /t RMhing into some half-examined crudity which has 
s^ck the fancy. 1879 Mobley Burke 26 The book is full 
of crudities. 


4. Unpolished plainness or ‘ brutality ’ of state- 
ment or expression ; cf. Crude 8. 

xMs Spectator 50 May 704/2 Nor did he recoil from 
Rabelaisian crudity of expression. 

Crudle, ohs. f. Cuedle, Ceoodlb. 
tCrudwort. Obs. [f. entd, dial, form of 
CUBD + WOBT.] A name for the Yellow Bedstraw 
or Ceeese-bennet (fjcdiwit verttni). 

IS- MS, (Britten & Holl.). *627 Minsiied 

Bucior{ed.a),Galenon or Crudwort, an herbe. xfipa Coles, 
Galenon, the herb crudwort. 

Crudy, obs. form of Cubdt. 

Crue, van of Ceew®, pen, sty. 

CthgI (kr^J'el), a. Forms ; 3 —^ cmell, 4 
CTuelle, krewelle, 4-5 crewel(l, oruwel(l, 1 ; 
cruail, oiowell, 6 oreuell, 3 - cruel, [a. F. cruel 
(in loth c. crtidel = Pr. crtisel, cruel, Sp. cruel. It. 
cntdele ) :— L, crudel-eiu, morally rough, cruel, from 
same root as crudus Cstjde : cf./wfp/w.] 

1. Of persons (also trantf. and fig. of things) : 
Disposed to inflict suffering; indifferent to or 


taking pleasure in another’s pain or distress ; 
destitute of kindness or compassion; merciless, 
pitiless, hard-hearted. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2650 Vor so cruel, ne so tirant 
Ich weiie no man ne say. 1:1383 Chaucer L. G. IF. 
Prol. 377 Ffor he that kyng or lord is naturel Hym oughte 
nat be tyraunt & crewel. C1430 Merlin ay He be-come so 
crewell to his peple that thei. .a-roos a-geyn hym. X36S 
Grapton Chreu, 11. 390 Sir John Bushe, which was called 
a cruell ambicious, and covetous man. 1603 Sbaks. Lear 
m. vii. 56 Because I would not -see thy cruell nailes Flucke 
out his poore old eyes. 1634 Milton Comus 679 Why should 
you be so cruel to yourself? X751 Johnson if awii/rr No. 175 
f 13 The meanest and cruelest of human beings. *842 
Tennyson Walk to Mail 99 As cruel as a schoolboy ere he 
grows To Pity. 1871 Mobley Misc, Ser. i. Carlyle isByil) 
X7S The puniness of man in the centre of a cruel and frown- 
ing universe. 

D. ahsol. = Cruel one. 

cxeya Aniurs of Arlh. 6ia Cleiily Jiat crcwelle couerde 
hym on highte. 1373 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. ICenilw. (1821) 66 
This courteous ciud, and yet the cruelest courteous that 
e»«rwas. *632 Massinger Maid of Hon. t. ii. Farewell 
ihen, fairest cruel ! 1723 Pope Odyss. xxni. x6g Canst thou, 
oh cruel, unconcerned survey Thylost Ulysses on this signal 
day? 

c. Of actions, etc. : Proceeding from or showing 
indifference to or pleasure in another’s distress. 

a X300 Cursor M. 16762-1-135 (Cott.) Hou miat euer ani 
man hlore cruel ded see. 15® Grafton Chroti, U. 198 The 
Scottes . . slue the people and robbed them in most cruell 
wise. 1636 J. Hammond Leah 4 if . 6 The odiums and cruell 
slanders cast on those two famous Countries. 1733 in Swift’s 
Lett. (1766) II. 191 The cruelest revenge that one can pos- 
sibly inflict. 1848 HLasmjiav Hist. Eng. I. 160 The Puri- 
tans had. .given cruel provocation. 

+ 2. Of men, wild beasts, etc, : Fierce, savage. 
a *300 Cursor M. 2631 (Cott.) He sal he cruell, fers, and 
wrath, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 44 An armed knyght 
. . pat was S. Edmunde, cruelle als a leon. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 30 For drede of crowell wilde bestes. 1333 
Coverdale Ps. Ivi. 4, 1 lye with my soule amonge the crueO 
lyons. *600 J. Pory Leds Africa 261 The passage unto this 
mountaine is very difficult, in regard of certaine cruell 
Arabians. 

+b. Of actions, etc. fesp. of contests) : Fierce. 
?«x4oo Morte Artk. 4034 With krewelle contenaoce thane 
the kyng karpis theis wordes. G1489 Caxton Somus of 
Aymoit lii. 108 Soo beganue the bataylle yet agen more 
cruell than it hadde be afore. 1348 Hall Chron. 160 b, A 
ferce and cruell encounter, c *630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 95 
(1810) 92 The fight was cruel, and the slaughter great, 1674 
Essex Papers (Camden) 1. 197 Arlington had a Cruel dis- 
putin' Anglesey yesterday, & told himy'-hewas al^ave. 
+ 0 . Severe, strict, rigorous. Obs. 
as*»5 After. R. 100 his is a cruel word, & a grim word 
mid alle Jiet vre Louerd seifl. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
3*7 pey were to cruel [«mh»s seaeri) and nouxt compyn- 
able among hem self. 1362 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. 
1888 1. 14, 1 haue pourit oute my creuell displesour vpon 
thaim. a *659 Osborn Queries Ep. (1673) Ss v, The 
crueller Culture of the School. *670 N. Riding Rec. VI. 
144 An apprentice, .to be received again . . and the Master 
to be not too cruel with him. 

4. Of conditions, circumstances, etc. : Causing 
or characterized by great suffering; extremely 
I painful or distressing; colloy, = severe, hard. 

a X300 Cursor M. 22428 (Cott.) paa cruel dais and Jiaa kene. 
f Chaucer H. Fame i. 36 That cruelle lyfe un-softe 
Whiche these ilke lovers leden. *326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 

13 SuffrjTige .. intollerable turmentes .. and moost 
cruell & bytter dech. i6rr Bible Ex, vi. g They hearkened 
not vnto Moses, for anguish of spirit, and for cruell bond- 
age, 1662 J. Davies Maudelslds Tras), E./ftd. 4 We. .had 
that day very cruel weather, 1710 Swift jrnl. to Stella 26 
Nov., 1 have got a cruel cold, and staid within all this day. 
x8oo WoRDSW. Hart-Leap Well 11. xii, O Master 1 it has 
been a crueUleap. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 545 
A fate far more cruel than death befell his old rival. 1862 
Carlyle Fredh. Gt. (1865) III. ix. x. 161 But what is crueler 
upon me than all, is feat you are ill, 

6 . as adv. Cruelly, distressingly; hence as 
a mere intensive = exceedingly, very. Obs, exc. 
dial, 

*573. G-. Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 12 Uppon the 
crnellist could nihts. *393 Spenser Col. Clout 911 Being to 
that swaine too cruell hard. i6ai Lady M. Wroth Urania 
390 Vse mee crueller if that may be. *632 Lithgow Trav, 
(16B2) 290 The season being cruel hot. x86o Bartlett 
Diet. Amer.^ Cruel, one of the numerous substitutes for 
very, exceedingly. 1888 W. Somerset Wordik., Cruel, 
very ; ‘ cruel good to poor volks ’. 

6 . Comb., as cruel-hearted, -looHng, adjs. 

*59* Shaks. Two Gent. n. iii. 10 This crnell-hearted Curre, 
1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Apost. (1849) 234 Thou cruel- 
natured Rome ! *863 Miss Braddon Eleaftor's Viet. (1878) 
ii. 17 Rather a cruel-looking hand. 

+ Cruel, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] Cruelty. 

C1440 Partonope 7188 God forbid that crewell or ven- 
gence In ony woman founde shulde be. 

Cruelly (krj7'eli), adv, [f. as prec. -)- -lt^.] 

In a cruel manner, with cruelly. 

1. With indifference to or delight in another’s 
suffering. 

^ *34® Hampole Psalter ix. gr Cruelly he lokes in paim. 
c 1380 WvcLiF Wks, (1880) 98 pel pursuen more and cruelliere. 
c *4^ Mtrour Saluacioun 3957 Absolon toke on boldnesse 
T? 1?® J brothere cruwelly. *368 Grafton Chron. II, 197 
Robbed and brent the Countrie most cruelly. 1633 H. 
CoGAN tr, Pinto's Trav. xxii. 77 They were cruelly detained 
in prison. 1790 Burke Pr. Rea. 106 These two gentlemen . . 
were cruelly and publickly dragged to the block, and be- 
headed. i(^ M. Pattison Ess, (1889) 1. 28 He . .was cruelly 
beaten by the soldiers. 



CRUELNESS. 


f 2 . Fiercely, savagely. Obs. 

*37S Babbour Brtice xvii. 144 The yngliss men faucht 
cruelly. C1470 Henry Wallcue iv. 449 Wallace and his 
went cruelly thaim agayne. a 1533 Ld. Berners Htimt 
Ixvil. 230 They all fought cruelly. 1598 W. Phillips tr. 
LittscJiotm in Arb. Garner III. 16 These two fleets meeting 
together, fought most cruelly. 
t 3 . Severely, rigorously, sharply. Obs. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manliode iv. xix. (1869) We sende 
bee. .fat. .)iou hurtle allefilke so auellich^iires-dureiueHt] 
pat hauen here hoodes wrong turned. 1533 Coverdale 
Pzek. xxiv. 17 A greate vengeaunce will I take vpon them, 
and punysh them cruelly. 1377 Googe Heresiach's 
Hvsb. I. (1586) 15 The BayliSe must beware that he deale 
not to cruelly, nor to gently with them. 

4 . Painfully, sorely ; excessively. 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 340 Thou shalt repenten 
this So cruelly, that it shal wele be sene. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen. y, V. ii. ai6 But good Kale, mocke me mercifully, the 
rather, .because^ I loue thee cruelly. 1653 H. Cog an tr. 
Piit/o’s Trav. ii. 4 Their ship being shot through and 
through . , and cruelly battered all over. 1780 IMad. 
D’Arblay Diary May, Mrs. Montagu we miss cruelly. 
178a — Lett. Feb., We had waited cruelly for the coach. 
■i^i MancJi. E.va»i. 6 Apr. 3/2 The weather this Eastertide 
is bright, but cruelly dry and cold. 

t Cruelness. Obs. [f. as prec. +- ness.] 

1 . The quality of being cruel ; cruelty. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28739 (Cott.) Resun to yield well better 
is o mere! fan of cruelnes [w. r, crowelnes]. 1426 Audelav 
Poems 60 Scorgid with creuelnes. 1341 Paynel Catiline 
vi. 10 Consideryng the great cruelnesse of the dede. 1396 
Spenser P. Q. vi. 1. 41 The reproch of pride and cruelnesse, 

2 . Fierceness, savageness. 

* 43 a" 5 “ tv.Higdeu^oWs) 1 . 133 Amazones. .the cruellenes 
of whom Hercules did mitigate firste. 1573 Recorde 
Ground of A rts Pref. to Edw. VI, To conuertc wylde people 
to a myldenesse, and chaunge their furious cruelnesse into 
gentle curtesye. xdgi Celestiiia iv. 33 Your dogge, for all 
his fiercenesse, and cruelnesse of nature [etc.]. 

3 . Severity, rigour. 

1337 Just, Chr, Man L vb, A good iudge . . although he 
shewe outwardely cruelnesse and rygour, yet inwardly he 
ought to loue the personne. a 1625 Bovs IVks, (1630) 415 
Wise men inuented the game of Chesse to mitigate the cruej- 
nesse of governours. 

Cruel(s, var. of CaEWBL, -eis. 

Cruelty (kr? 7 -elti). Forms ; 3-6 cruelte, (4 
oruelete, creweltie), 4-6 crualte, (5 crueltee, 
6 cruaulte), s-|7 orueltie, 6- cruelty, [a. OF. 
cnialli (later cruautd), according to Hatzfeld:— 
pop. L. type *crnddlitdJ-em, for crudelitdt-ent (see 
Cbudelitt), whence the other Romanic forms 
Pr. cruzeltat, Sp. atieldadf It. crudelth, -zVd.] 

1 . The quality of being cruel ; disposition to in- 
flict suffering ; delight in or indiference to the pain 
or misery of others; mercilessness, hard-hearted- 
ness : esp, as exhibited in action. Also, wilh/ 4 , an 
instance of this, a cnicl deed. 

a 1223 Alter. R, 268 pus he liteS cruelte mid heowe of 
rihtwisnesse. c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810I 78 Of his 
crueltes he gynnes for to assuage, c 1449 Pecock Repr. iii. 
viii. 324 Deedis of cruelte and of vnpitee. 1331 Elyot Gov, 
ii, vii, The vice called crueltiej whiche is contrary to mercye. 
1613 Shaks, Hen. VIII, v. iiu 76 'Tis a cruelty, To load a 
falling man. 1633-tid Stanley Hist. PMlos. (X701) 40/1 All, 
whom the Cruelty of War suffer'd to escape. X77_3 Observ. 
State Poor 43 The cruelty of a Nero, or a Domitian. X863 
Kingsley Herew. iii. (x8fl6) 77 Boasting of his fights and 
cruelties. xSvi R. W. Dale Commandm. iii. 83 It would 
be brutal cruelty to make a jest of the weakness and suffer- 
ings of the patients in an hospital. 

2 . Severity of pain ; excessive suffering. Obs, 
X4.. Cirettnsision in Tundalis Vis, (1843) 87 With, full 
grete cruelte For us he suffurd circunsysyonUpon the cros. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 168 A tedious sicknesse . . con- 
tinued with such cruelty, that never any man was brought 
lower. 

i* 3 . Severity, strictness, rigour. Obs. 
x§56 Aurelio ^ Istib. (1608) Kv, It sholde be beter to faille 
a litell in the justice, than to be superflue in crualte. X636 
Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 13 The want of crueltie upon 
delinquents causes much more oppression of the Innocent. 

1 4 . Strength or harshness (of smell) ; ill savour. 
c X42a Pallad. on Hnsb, xii. 81 Of crueltee noo thing wol 
in hem [Garlic, etc.] smelle. 

t Cru'ent, a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. cruent-its 
bloody, f. cm- root of cruor hlooA (from a wound),] 
Bloody ; Jig. cruel. 

X324 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 350 With a cruent and 
hlody hand. 134X R. Copland Galyetis Ternpeut, 2 Civb, 
[An] vlcere, .that is cruent and full of blode. 1637 P^^s- 
Diet,, Cruent, bloody. 

Hence f Cxu'eutly adv., cruelly, 

CX380 Aniecrisi in Todd 3 Treat. IVyeli/izo What is it 
penne pat shal encreese cruentlier in pise tourmentis ? 

t Cruentate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cnientdt- 
us, pa. pple. of enuntdre to stain with blood, f. 
cnient-tis : see prec.] Blood-stained. 

X665 Glanvill Seeps, Set. xxiv. §3 Passing from the 
cruentate cloth or weapon to the wound. 

So t Cxueiitated=prec. 

X730.^ Bailey (foliol, Crue>ttated,emhraed, or besprinkled, 
or bedawbed wifli blood. 

Crueutiatioil (krz/ent^'-Jou). [ad. L. cruentd- 
tion-em, 11. of action f, cruentdre (see prec.) ; in 
Terlullian with the sense ‘ staining with blood’.] 
‘A term applied to the oozing of blood which 
occurs sometimes when an incision is made into 
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the dead body’; also formerly to the supposed 
‘bleeding from the wounds of a dead person in 
the presence of the murderer’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
t Crue'ntous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. criient-us 
(see Cbuent) + -ons.] Bloody. (/*. and jfg.) 

1648 Veniee^ Looking-glass 9 Thus a cruell and most 
cruentous clvill war began. 163X Howell Venice 125 A 
most cruentous fight pass'd on both sides. X673 Burthogge 
Causa Dei 301 The insufficiency of cruentous Sacrifices. 
x88a Syd. Soc. Le.v., Cruentous, red like blood; bloody. 
Formerly applied to the humours or excretions, sputa, 
sweat, and such like, when mixed with blood. 

Cruet (krzZ'et). Forms : 3-6 cruett(e, 4-6 
cruete, erowet, -ett(e, 5 orewyt, krewette, 5-6 
orwet(t, 5-7 orewett(e, 6 oxuat, -ytte, orewat, 
crowat, crouette, 6-^ emit, 7 ereuett, 6-g 
crewet, 3- cruet. [ME. cruete, otiette, appeals 
to repr. an OF. *cruele, dim. of OF. cruie, crue, 
pot, = Gascon entga (cf. Pr. crugS), app. f. OLG. 
crilca, MLG. Jiriike f., cognate with OHG. hntog, 
Ger. knig in., pot, W'hich appears to have entered 
the Romanic of Gaul in the two forms *criica, 
*cri~(ga, whence F. crttche, cruie respectively. An 
AF. cruet m. of date 1376 is cited in Godef.] 

1 . A small 'bottle or vial for liquids, etc. ; now 
only applied to a small glass bottle with a stopper, 
to contain vinegar, oil, etc. for the table. 

xgSa Wyclif Mark vii. 4 Waischingis of cuppis and ci uetis. 
*432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 131 A cruette of gold with 
bawme hrennenge faste in hit. 15x2 Act e, Hen. VIII, 
Salsellers, goblettes, spones, cruettes or candelstikkes. 
1611 CoTGR,, Goniteron, a Violl, or Cruet wherein Oyle, or 
Vinegar is semed to the table. X630 Brathwait Eng. 
Gentlew, (1641) 194 To set an houre-glasse beside us, and 
observe thosepreciousgtaiiies..howswiftly they run thorow 
the cruet. X7X3 Land. Gaz. No. 5086/3 A Sett of Casters 
with Vinegar Crewets. X863 Miss Braddon Only a Clod v. 
27 The landlord, .came hustling in. .with, .knives and forks, 
and glasses, and cruets. 

2 . Eccl, A small vessel to hold wine or water for 
use in the celebration of the Eucharist, or to hold 
holy water for other uses. 

After x6th c. rare until the 19th c., in which the spelling 
crewet is sometimes used. 

czaga S. Eng. Leg. I. 228/3x8 Weued and chaliz and 
Cruettes l>oru3-out cler cristal. X39S E. E, Wills (1882) 5 
Twey cruetis.,twey siluer basyns for the auter. 1460-3 
Churchiu. Ace, Si, Andrevis, East Cheap in Brit. Mag^, 
XXXI. 394 For . . a kay to the chyrch yard durr and for ij 
Crewettys, 1330 Bale Image both. Ch. (1560) B ij. Miters, 
copes, crosses, cruettes, ceremonies. 1691 Wood A th, Oxon. 
I. 579 He bequeathed all his books, his two Chalices, his 
Crewetts, holy water stock [etc,] . . to his private chappell 
in London. 1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 259 Two 
Crewets, one containing the wine and the other water. 1885 
Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. HI. 450 Cruets and chrismatories. 

3 . Comb, Cruet-stand, a stand or frame, com- 
monly of silver, for holding cruets and castors at 
table ; also formerly cruetfravie. 

X716 Land. Gaz. No. 54^/4 A Cruit Frame, 4 Salts. 1793 
W. Roberts Looker-on No. 63 Aided by the delicious pro- 
vocatives of the cruet-stand 1 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
xxxix, White table-cloth, and cruet-stand complete. 

Crufe, cruifi^e, obs. var. Cbuivb. 

Grugf (krzig). slang. Food ; spec, the commons 
of bread at Christ’s Hospital. 

The original meaning may be ‘ crust’, in which sense it is 
used at Crist's Hospital School, Hertford. 

X820 Lamb Elia Ser. i, ChrUfs Hospital, We were batten- 
ing upon our quarter of a penny loaf— our crug — ^moistened 
with attenuated small beer. 1^3 Slang Diet., Crug, food. 
Christ’s HoMital boys apply it only to bread. 

Oruin, Sc. form of Cbooit. 

Cruise (krz 7 z), v. Also 7 cruse, 7-9 cruize. 
[First in 17 th c, ; corresponding alike to Du. 
kruisen to cross, also since 17th c. to cruise, to sail 
crossing to and &o, ‘ kruyssen op de Zee, to traverse 
and cross the seas ’ (Hexham, 1678), f. kruis cross, 
and to Sp. and Pg. erttzar to cross, to cruise, F. 
croiser to cross, ‘ croiser la mer to cruise up and 
down the Sea’ (Miege 1688). The word is thus 
ultimately identical with Csoisb v. and Ckobs v. ; 
the current spelling with ui seems to be after 
Dutch; but the vowel sound is as in Sp, and Pg.] 
intr. To sail to and fro over some part of the sea 
without making for a particular port or landing- 
place, on the look out for ships, for the protection 
of commerce in time of war, for plunder, or (in 
modern times) for pleasure. 
x63x G.CAB.T^z.zTVLt. Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 236 Van 
Trump is with his fleete cruslnge about Silly. x668 Ether- 
edge She Would ii, ij Two men-of-war that are cruising 
here to watch for prizes, xyafi Shelvocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 8 Our first place of rendezvous . . was the 
Canary Islands, where we were to cruize ten days for one 
another. X748 Afison’s Voy. 1, vii. 70 They were to cruize 
off that Island only ten days. x823 Scoresby fml. iso 
A breeze of wind, .under which we cruised the whole day, 
among floes and drift-ice, in search of whales. x8^ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. S73 Several English men of war 
were cruising in the Channel, 
to. transf. and Jig. 

X698 Farquhar Love * Bottle i, Madam, how would you 
like to cruise about a little ? 1742 Young Nt. Th. viii. 

93 Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tir’d, x^g 
efferies Wild Life in S. C. s Blackbirds will cruise 
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along the whole length of a hedge before finding a bush 
to their liking. 

e. trails. To sail to and fro over. rare. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Comic. Hist. ii. 17 Our 
Predecessors , . a Thousand times had cruised the Ocean. 
x8go S. Lane Poole Barbary Corsairs i. xii. 124 We 
cruised the waters of the Levant, 

Hence Orui-Bing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
x6c)o Land. Gas. No. 2532/2 The Plimouth is come in from 
Cruising. X7Z0 De Foe Capi. Singleton xiii. (1840) 226 We 
pretended to carry on our cruising trade. 1839-40 W. Irving 
IVolferfsR. (1855) 219 'The chimerical cruisings of Old 
Ponce de Leon in search of the Fountain of Youth. 1878 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVIl. 382 A cruising-vessel. 

Croise (kmz), sb. Also 8-9 cruize, [f. prec.] 
The action of cruising; a voyage in which the 
ship sails to and fro over a particular region. 

1706 Phillips <ed. Kersey\ Cruise or the Course 

of a Ship. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. ii. 221 A Tuikish Half- 
Galley, armed for the Cruise, touched at a small Port. X73& 
J. Blake Mar.Syst. 64 If they are sent to sea on a foreign 
voyage, or cruize. Mod, A cruise round the coast, 
b. transj. and Jig. 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic. xiv, ‘ What, you are on a cruise 
for a post, brother Trickle, ain't ye!' 2837 W. Irving 
Capt. Botineoille I. 118 To prosecute their cruise in the 
wilderness. 2879 Ld, Dunraven in ipZ/t Cent. July 58 We 
started off to t^e a little cruise round the edge of the 
barren.. Cruising is performed on land as well as at sea. 

Cruiser (krzi'zai). Also (7 crosier), 8 oruzer, 
7-9 oruizer. [f. Cruise v. -t- -bb 1, or immed. a. 
Du. kmiser : cf. also F. croiseur (ship and captain), 
croisiire a cmise (1696 in Jal), cruising ground, 
cruising fleet.] A person or a ship that 
cruises ; spec, a war-ship commissioned to cruise 
for protection of commerce, pursuit of an enemy’s 
ships, capture of slavers, etc. In i8th c. com- 
monly apjjlied to privateers. Now, in the British 
Navy, a class of war-ships specially constructed for 
cruising. 

2679 G. R. tr. Boyatuatis Theat. World ii. 302 Forty 
Ships which he took from tlie Crosiers [? croisers] or Pyrates. 
1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 3061/1 'They have at present 6 Fiigats 
abroad, with some other Cruisers. 2723 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1B40) 191 A French cruiser or privateer of twenty-six guns. 
*757 J- Lind Lett, Navy Pref. 8 A few cruizers . . would 
have made us masters of the Mediterranean. 1851 Dixon 
W, Petin ii. (1872) 9 The boldest cruiser in that section of 
the. .fleet._ 1868 (j. Duff PoL Surv, no The efforts, .made 
by our cruisers in these Seas to put down the Slave trade. 
fig. 2698 Farquhar Love <5- Bottle iv. iii, Ha I There’s 
a stately cruiser [a woman] ; I must give her one chase. 

Cruisie, Cruisken, var. of Cbusib, Cbuskyn. 
Cruive (kr?<v). Forms : 5 crufe, 5-6 oruif(©, 
5-8 oruve, 8 crove, 4- cruive. [Originally 
Scotch (pronounced krov, krz 2 v), and retaining its 
Sc. spelling in sense 4, in which it has passed 
into legal and general use. The various forms 
point to an original *cr 6 f-, of which nothing seems 
to be known. In senses i and 2, Cboo and cruive 
are synonymous : cf. also Ckbw Sense 4 sug- 
gests connexion with corve, Coeb and its family.] 

1 . A hovel, cabin. Sc. 

FX450 Henryson Fables, Wolf ^ Lamb {Bannatyne 
Poems), The pure husband bes nocht But cote and crufe, 
upone a clout of land. 2725 Ramsay Gent, Sheph. v. iii, 
I that very day Frae Rogers father took my little crove 
[rime love], 

2 . A pen for live stock, esp. a pig-sty. Sc. 

CXS7S Balfour Praet. 58B Gif thairbe ony swine cruivis 

biggit on the fore-gait. 2597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s. v. 
Ci-effera, Hara porcomm, ane cruife, or ane swines cruif 
. . quhilk in sum auld buikes is called ane Stye. 2883 
Longman’s Mag. Apr. 648 The neighbours lean over the 
sow’s ‘ cruive ’ or sty. 

3 . A kitchen-garden enclosure. {Orkney.) 

2876 D. Gorrie Svmm. 4 Wint. in Orkneys v. 160 Plantie 
cruives— deserted cottage kitchen-gardens. 

4 . A coop or enclosure of wickerwork or spars 
placed in tide-ways and openings in weirs, as a trap 
for salmon and other iish. 

24., Sc. Stat, I. 469 A 1 iial ]>at hes crulfis [croas] or 
fyschingis . . or mylnys in watteris quhar the se cumis 
and gaugis. 2399 A. Hume Hymnes, Day Estival, The 
salmon, out of cruives and creels Uphailed into scouts. x6og 
Skene Reg. Maj. Treat. 139 To execut the Acts of Parlia- 
ment made anent Salmond fishing, and cruves. 27^ Pen- 
nant Tour Scot. (2771) 217 Beneath are some cruives, or 
wears, to take Salmon in. 2834 Medwin Angler in Wales 
1.330 The pool . . is too shallow for salmon, who run into 
the cruives. 286a Act 25-6 Viet. c. 97 § 6 (6) General 
regulations with respect to . . The construction and use of 
cruives. 

Cruize, Cruizie, var. Cbuise, Cbusib. 

Cruk(e, obs. form of Crook. 

Cruie V. Obs, : see Crawl. 
t Cmll, a. Obs. Also crul, crol(l0. [ME., 
corresp. to Fries, kroll, krull, MDu. crtil, MG. 
(15th c.) krul curly: see Grimm kroll. Not re- 
corded in OE. ; cf. Curl.] Curly. 

tf23oo K. Alls, 2999 His bed was crolle, and yolow the 
here, c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 81 A yong Squier. . With lokkes 
crulle as they were leyd in presse. — Miller^s T. 228 
Crul [v, r. crol, crul I, crulle] was his beer. 

Cruller (kr»-lai). [/. S. [app. a. Du. cruller, 
f. crullen to curl : cf. EFiis. kruller curl, paper- 
curl, LG. kroll-koken wafer-cakes.] A cake cut 
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from dcugh containing eggs, butter, sugar, etc., 
twisted or curled into various shapes, and fried to 
crispness in lard or oil. 

1818 W. Irviso SMcA-Bk., I.e^. Sleefy The 

doughty dough-nut.. the crisp and crumbling cru!Ii.r._ *8^ 
HowEUJi reuct. Lifiin, A species of cruder, fried in oil, 
which has all seasons for its own. 1890 G. Rcdsiasi 
Rpyal Baker iN. Y.| 8 [Recipe]. 

Crum, van of Crumb a. and 0!fs. 
fir nTn' h, nrnm 'krotn'. Foims; I crama, 

3 -6 cromme, 3-7 crumme, 4-6 crome, 5 crom, 
crume, orwrae, 5-G orowm'e, 6 crumbs, 7 
orurom, 5- emm, 7- crumb. [OE. criima- masc., 
related to MDu, crume f-, Du, hrtiim, MLG. krome, 
LG. krome, mod.Ger. kriimc, these having thevowel 
long. The ulterior derivation is obscure. The 
merely graphic b began to be added in the i6th c. ; 
but emm continued to be the prevalent form to the 
end of the i8th c., and is recognized in 19th c. 
Dictionaries. Johnson has cruin, crumb. 

The I protnbly appeared first in the derivative crumhle 
(where it has also invaded the pronunciation), after words 
of F. origin like humble', there was also the apparent 
analogy of OE. words like dumb, where b was retained in 
the spelling, though no longer pronounced : cf. ihmnb.y 
1 . A small particle of bread (or other friable 
food), such as breaks or falls off by rubbing, etc. 

c 975 Rvska}. Gosp. Matt. xv. 97 Welpas ek eta[i of cro- 
mum he he falleh of beode. cxooo Ags. Cosp. ibid, pa 
hwelpas etaff of ham crumum. ct 1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
330/13 Mica crama. e raoo Ormin 1474 Laf hatt iss wiphn- 
tenn crummess. 1303 R. Brcnse Handl. Sytme 6643 To 
ete hys fylle of pe crummes. c 1400 Lan/raitc’s Cirurg. 59 
A crumme of breed, c 1450 St. Cuihhert (Surteesl 6758 AU 
Northumbirlande prouynce He thoght as croms of bred to 
mynce. 1347 Ordre 0/ Cmammiien, Webe not woorthie. .to 
gather up the cromes under thy table. 1368 Bible (Bishops*) 
Mark vii. 98 Ihe childrens crumbes. 163a Sanobrsok 
19 Sentu 47a Every crumme we put in our inouthes. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 137 He hops round the house, 
picks up the crumbs. iksgG. R. Gleig Chelsea Pensioners 
(1840) 907 A few crams which remained^ in our havresacks. 
1849 James Woodman xi, We feed it with the crumbs from, 
our table. 

b. A small particle of onythiug ; a grain, as of 
dust. Ohs. exc. dial. 

Trevisa Higden (RoIIsl IV. 399 Was neuere founde 
gobet n<^r cromme. C1470 Harding Chron. cxxiv. xii, 
[He] .. for his workes and buyldynges held eche crome. 
tS6o P. WmTEHORNE tr, MaechiavellPs Arte of Warre 
(1373) Litle peaces or crummes of pitch®, i&ja Fuller 
Ilofy 4 Prof. Si. V. iv. 369 To leave no crumme of dust 
behind. x6« H. Vaughan Silex Scvit, 1, ga 1 Burial of 
Infant) Softlyrest all thy Virgin-Crumsl 1883 Stevenson 
Treas. Isl. iit. xiv. {1886) 114 His eye., gleaming like a 
crumb of glass. 

2 . Jig. A very small particle or portion (of 
something immaterial^, a ‘ scrap 

**835 Fisher Wks. (1876)408 [Not] one crum of merit. 
xux^RNES Wks. (13731 923 Some cromme of charitie within 
them. x66i Vvu.’E'e. Worthies, Berks., R.^Wallin£pfbrd, 
This their clock gathering up the least crume of time. X7X9 
D’Ubfey Pills V. 76 To Some Crumbs of Comfort. 
x8oi Scott Let. lo G, Ellis ii May,_ I think I could give 
you some more crumbs of information were 1 at home. 
sBgpDici.Nat. Bieg\ XXII. 339 Claverhouse's onlycrumb 
of comfort was thathe saved the standards. 

3 . The inner part of a loaf, not hardened in 
baking, and capable of being easily crumbled; 
the soft part of bread. Opposed to crust. 

CX430 Pilgr. Ly/Mastbode i. xli. (1869) 93, I entermeted 
me neuere to make ernste ne cromme. c T440 A nc. Cookery 
in. Househ.^ Ord. (1790) 441 Pare away the cru^te, and stepe 
the crome in vynegur. x6os Shaks. Lear i. iv. 217 He that 
keepes nor crust nor cram, xyafi Leoki AUurtis Archil. 
I. 398, Make them thin, that they may have the more 
Crust and the less Crum. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 174 Taking the bread J crust and § crumb. 

b. transf. Loosened and crumbled earth. 

1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agrie. (1807) I. 16 It will 
give as much mould, or crumb, in the harrow, as any other 
furrow. x88i Whitehead Hops 45 There should be a good 
tilth, or crumb, at least a foot deep. 

c. slang. Plumpness. Cf. Crummy 3. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Ckus. xxix, ' Too much crumb, you 
know’, said Mr. Bailey; ‘ too fat, Poll.’ 

1 4 ._ Phr. To gather (or picli) up oiids crumbs ; 
to ‘ pick up ’ or recover streaigth or health ; to im- 
prove in condition, Ohs. exc. dial. 

1588 A. Ingrasi in Hakluyt Voy. II. n, 130 Our men 
beganne to gather vp their crums and to lecouer some 
better strength, Howell Aetf. s Feb. an. rfiar Thank 

God, I..ara recovering and picking up ray crums apace. 
1840 R.H. Dana Ai76r«.^/iiMixxvli, [He] had 'picked up his 
crumbs -and [was] getting strength and confidence daily. 
i888_ W .Somerset Word-bk. a v,, A person or animal im- 
proving in appearance is said to be picking up his crumba 
6 . Comb., as cmmb-catching ppl. adj. ; crumb- 
brush, a brush for sweeping crumbs from a table ; 
crumb-cloth, a cloth laid under a table to catch 
the crumbs and keep the carpet clean ; sometimes 
laid over the greater part of a carpet. 

1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass Ep. Ded. ? 3 b, Sycophants 
and cram-catching parasites. 1843 Mas. Carlyle Ae//. I. 
196 The crumb clotli of the library. 1864 Eliz. A. Murray 
E. Norman I. 6 A rich carpet, covered by a linen crumb- 
cloth. X884 Hugh Conway in Etsg, Ilhtstr. Mag. Dec. 
176/1 Whittaker came in with the crumb brush. 

+ Cnuttb, crum, a. Ohs. e-xc. dial. Also 4 
croTune, 9 dial, arvaxif crom. [A common WG, 
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I adj. : OE. oumb = OFris, hrtimb (EFris. krum, 

1 ~}!ime), OS. crumb (MLG. krum, -vime, LG. 

krumm) ; MDn. cs-omp, -be, crotnipn (Da. kroni), 

! OliG. r/miw/, -/>a(MHG./*7Y««/>,-fe, G. i 6 -i 7 thc. 

! krtimb, mod.G. krumm. Upper G. dial, krump) 

I ci oofced OTeut. type *krumbo-, f. krimb-, kramb, 
kritmb- to press, squeeze, compress ; see Cramp sb. 1 
Cf. also Irish crom, Welsh crom, crooked, bent. 
This adj., so important in G. and Du., has had 
very little development in Eng., its place being 
taken by the kindred Crump; it survives to a slight 
extent dialectally as crum, crom crooked, and in 
the derivatives crum, from vb. (see Crumb v?), 
cromster, crummic q.v.] Crooked. 

asioo Misc. Glosses in Wr.-Wfilcker Obtmea ]ja 

crumban. c raoo Ormin 9207 T all jiatt ohht iss wrang 
crumb shall effnedd beon -j ribhtedd. 111495 Seuyn Sa^ 
iWr.) 9477 With a lytil croume knyfe. 1866 Gregor Baiiff- 
sTtire Gloss. 1 Fhilol. Soc.), Crom, crooked : as * the man [has] 
a crom finger*. Very frequently prefixed, as crotn-iaei 
(.toed>, erom-fisigert, crom-leggit, 1878 Cvmbtrld. Gloss., 
Cmm-hortPt. 

Crumb, crum (krom), v.^ Forms ; 5 croume, 
5-6 erumm(e, crume, crome, 6 cromme, 6-7 
crum, 7— crumb. [£ Crumb sb. There was an 
earlier umlaut form Ceim {y~~crymman), cream, 
still in dialect use.} 

1 . tratis. To break down into crumbs or small 
fragments, reduce to crumbs. Now rare. 

rz43o Pilgr. Lyf Manliode iv. xxxiii. (1869) 194 As me 
houhte, she bar mete croumed yp on paichemyn. .1565 

i EWEi. Repl. Harding {ibfs) 437 Into how small mites the 
Iread may be ctummed. Hollyband Campo di Fior 
901 Heate them, .before you crume in the bread. GxSag 
Fletcher Afotts. Thotnas nr. iv, Crumb not your bread 
befoie you taste your porridge. 188a Wore. Exhib. Catal. 
iiL 38 Machine for crumbing bread, 
f 2 . intr. To fall into crumbs ; to crumble. Obs. 
156a J. Hevwood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 64 A mud wall. . 
Cracketh and crummeth in peeces. 1380 North Plutarch 
(16^6) 493 Ground . . that . .being troden on, crummeth like 
white lime. 18.. Southey (F. Hall). 

3. trans. To put crumbs into or over ; to thicken 
or cover with crumbs. 

[See Crim w.] 1379 Fhlke Heskiud Pari. 377 As for his 
bare bread, let him. keepe to crome his pottage. 1669 Dry- 
DCN Wild Gallant r, it, lAst night good Mrs. Bibber,, 
crumm'd me a mess of gruel. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. ii. 133 
A Dish of Milk well crumbed. 18^ Mrs. H. Wood Trer. 
Holdlll. ix. 131 To see a sweetbread egged and crumbed. 
Hence Crumbed ppl. a. 

e X430 Two Cookeryiks. 53 Melle yt with cromyd Marow, 
& lay on Sugre y-now, 

*t' Crumb, Grujtu, v.^ Obs. exc. t/w/. Also 5 
crom-in, o dial. crom. [f. Crumb a. Not re- 
corded in OE,, but cf OS. crumban, MLG. krum- 
inen, Du. krommen, OHG. chrumbian, MHG. 
krumben, G. kriimmen to make crooked, to crook ; 
also MHG. krumben, G. dial, krttmmen, to become 
crooked, f.the corresponding adj. auvib, see above.] 
trans. To make crooked or curved ; to crook, 
bend. 

c 1490 Promp. Pam. X04 (MSS. K., H.) Cromyn [v. r. 
crokyn], unco. 1866 Gregor Banffshire Gloss , Crom, to 
double, to crook, .as ' the tinker ctoinmt up 's leg*. 

Hence Cru'mmet, erum’t, crommt ppl. a. Sc. 
[G. gekriimmt'], crooked, crooked-horned. 

17^ D, Davidson Seasons 51 (Jam.) Spying an unco 
crummet beast. 1866 Gregor Bat ff shire Gloss,, Cronuut, 
crooked ; [also] same as crummie. 

+ Cru*iublable, a. Obs, rare. [f. Cbumblb v. 

-1 --ABLE.] =CbOMMABXiB, q.V. 

Crumble (krti-mb’l), sb. rare. Also 6 orom- 
ble._ [In sense i, app. dim. of crumb-, cf. Du. 
kruimel, LG. kromel, MG. kriimel {\~*krumilci), 
small crumb. In sense 2 treated as vbl. sb. from 
CbUMBIiB v."] 

1 . A small or tiny crumb of anything friable ; a 
particle of dust, etc. Obs. or dial. 

X577 B" Googe Hcresbach's Hush, ni, (1586) 146 b. They 
so snake the railke, as they sever the thinnest paite of it 
from the thicke, which at the first gather together in little 
crombles. X646 J. Maine (1647) rp This diveisity 

of Tongues at fiust broke the world into the several! crum- 
bles and portions of men. 1704 in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1339 The Powder or Crumbles of ’em is what we call Bik- 
stone. x8ao Clark Poems, Rural Life (1821) 43 Thou shall 
eat of the crumbles of bread to thy fill. 

2 . Crumbling substance ; anything of crumbling 
consistency ; fine ddbris. 

x86o Haivthorne Marb. Faun (1870) II. xx. 203 She had 
trodden lightly over the crumble of old crimes. 1883 Jef- 
FERiES Story of my Heart i. 3 The crumble of diy chalky 
earth I took up and let fall through my fingers. 

Crumble (kr»'mb’l), d. Forms; a. 5kremele, 
6 crymble, 6-8 crimble ; 0, 6 oromble, croom- 
ble, 6- CTTuuble. [The current form crumble is 
known only from late in the i6th c. ; being evi- 
dently an assimilation to crumb, crumbly, etc. of 
the earlier crymble, crimble, the type being an OE. 
*cryineUn{\~^krumil$7i\ i,cruma crumb ; cf. prec. 
So Du. kruimelen, G. kriimcln, LG. kromeln to 
crumble.] 


1 . trans. To break down into small crumbs ; to 
reduce to crumbs or small fragments. 

c 1420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 36 Kremelyd sewetof schepe. 
1570 Levins Manip. 132/2 To crimble, comminuere. 1577 
Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (i6ig) 118 Commanded him to 
crimble or soke it. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. i. 7 
Bread must be distributed, not crumbled. xjyB Mrs. 
Glassb Cookery xiv. 214 You may crumble white bread 
instead of biscuit. 1853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. i. 8 
Moisture softens and mumbles the shale, 
b. To strew or scatter as crumbs. 

1547 Booroe Brsv. Health cvi. 40 b, Crymble them into 
a pynt of read wyne. 1803 Jrnl. Excurs. Swiss Land- 
While cabins, single or in clusters, have been crumbled 
over it. 

e- M- 

163a G. Herbert Church Porch xii, 0 crumble not away 
thy souls fair heap. 1667 Poole Dial. betw. Protest. 4 
Papist (1733) Bi You are crumbled into a thousand Sects, 
1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Reform Wks. 18^2 1. 240 To avoid 
frittering and crumbling down the attention. 1870 Farrar 
Witn. Hist. ii. (1871) 73 Sufficient, .to crumble the mythical 
theory of miracles into the dust. 

2 , intr. To fall asunder in small crumbs or par- 
ticles ; to become pulverized. 

X577-87 Holinshed Chron, HI. Bulworks, whereof 

the filling, .did crimble awaie._ 1377 B. Googe Heresbaclis 
Hush. 1. (1386) 32 The bread is very drye, and croombleth 
lyke Sand or .^hes. a X624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 14 
Shall it not breake and crimble betweene your fingers? X697 
Evelyn Nuniism, Introd. 2 Alarbles with their deepest in- 
scriptions crumble away. 1703 T. N. City * C. Purchaser 
236 Their [stones’] edges crimble off. 1816 KEATtNGE Trav. 
(1817) 1. 224 The earth crumbled under our horses’ feet. X87S 
Bryce Holy Rotn. Evtp. xix. (ed. 3) 338 Ready to crumble 
at a touch. 

fig. 164a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. v. xi. 404 They [the 
Donatists] crumbled into severall divisions amongst them- 
selves. x86S Freeman iVbr/M. CiwT'. (1876} II. vii. 120 His 
influence was crumbling away. 

Crumbled (kr»-mb’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED I.] Reduced to minute crumbs or fragments ; 
pulverized, disintegrated. 

c X430 [see Crumble v. i], 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 468 The 
crumbled earth. X833 Xane Grinnell Exp, xx. (1856) 156 
Four circular mounds, .of the crumbled lime-stones. 

Crumblemeut (krt?-mb’lment). rare, [f, as 
prec. + -MEMO?.] Crumbling, crumbled condition. 

xS6S Browning Ring 4 Ek. i, 676, 1, .turned it over, and 
recognised, For all the cramblement, this abacus. 

Crnmblet, crumlet (kr»mlet). rare. [f. 
Crumb sb. -i- -ret.] A little crumb. 

1609 C. Butler Fern, Mon. (1634)49 Small crumlets of wax 
. .fallen from the broken Combs. 1830 Tenner To a Robin, 
My board shall plenteously be spread With crumblets of the 
nicest bread, 

Oru-mbliness. [f. Crumbly - f- - ness,] The 
quality of being crumbly. 

1807 Southey Espriella's Lett, II. 70 The dust, and the 
crumoliness of age. 

Crumbling (kro'inbliq), vbl. sb. [-ing L] 

1 . The action of the verb Crumble. 

a x6SS Vines Lords Supp. (1677)292, 1 naturally abhor the 
crumbling of Scripture into crumbs. x8io Southey a 

II. xv. He heard the crumbling of the pile. 

2 . concr. {^pl-) Crumbled particles, debris. 

1660 Burney Kep5. A 5 >pov (1661) 96 That Royal David . . 
gathers up the Grumblings of it. 1863 Swinburne A talanla 
2231 As light dust and Grumblings from mine urn. 
Cru'mbling, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That crum- 
bles ; breaking into small particles. 

1377 B. Googe HeresbacKs Husb. u. (1386) 86 b, [That the 
ground] may be mellowed and made crumbling. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, i. 139 The crumbling Clods. 1769 Gray 
yrtU. of Tour 5 Oct., A mass of crumbling slate. 1861 
Hughes Totn Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) 6 A venerable gld 
front of crumbling stone fronting the street. 

Crumbly (iwmbli), a. Forms ; 6 oromely, 
7 crumly, 8 orumbley, 7- crumbly. [The 
i 6 -i 7 th c, forms imply formation 

from Crumb sb, 4 -lt l ; later pronunciation asso- 
ciates it with Crumble v. and -r.] a. Crumb- 
like ; in crumbs, b. That crumbles easily ; having 
a tendency to crumble; friable. 

1393 Fitzherb. Husb. § 100 It wyll . . waxe whyte, and 
cromely lyke a pomis, x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farme^gg If they find not the earth of their newlodgiimso 
light and crumly. 1764 Hadley in Phil. Trans, LIV. 7 
The pitch., was crumbly and soft. x86o Hawthorne il/hrn. 
Fatm iii. Hewn., out of a dark-red, crumbly stone. 

Crumby (kro'mi), a. [f. Crumb j^. + -y. The 
earlier spelling was Crummy, which is retained in 
some senses.] 

1 . Of the nature of crumb : see Crummy 2. 

1767 Byrotds Vop, 134 [Bread fruit] when gathered green, 
and roasted, .has its inside soft, tender, white, and crumby, 
like bread. 

2 . Full of crumbs; strewed with crumbs. 

«3i Bailey, vol. II, Crtunmy. X730 Walpole Let. to R. 
West 20 July, Round a littered table, in a ciumbyroom. 
XB73 Mm. Whitney Other Girls (187^133 Table cloths left 
. .dragging and crumby. 

Crume, obs. form of Crumb. 

* 1 * Cru’meual. Obs. rare, [f. L. crumena 
purse.] Used by Spenser and by Henry More, 
app. in sense ‘ purse ^ or ‘ pouch ’. 

. *S79 . Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 119 The fat oxe, that wont 
liege m the stall. Is now fast stalled in her [=their] crumen- 
fut. 1^7 H. MoR-ESong of Soul 1. iii. xix. Thus cram they 
iheir wide-gaping Crumenall. 
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Crurae'nicaUy, adv. humorms mnce-wd. [f. 
L. criimma purse.] In relation to the purse. 

_ 1825 CoLEKiDGE Lett,, Convers. etc. II. xl. 178 A Work . . 
in which I am greatly interested, morally and crumenically. 
Crumlet : see Crumblet. 

Crumiuable (krt;-mab’l), a. rare. [f. cruvi, 
CiiDMB + -ABLE.] That can be crumbled; 
triable. 

161X CoTGR., Esmiahle, crummable, crumhlahle. [Hence 
in Todd 1818, and in mod. Diets.] 

Orummet, ^pl. a. Sc . ; see Crumb v.^ 
Crummie, cruiumy (kr»'mi), sb. {a.) Sc. and 
north. Also 8 cromie. [f. entm, Crumb a. 
crooked + -m = -y 4 dim. and denominative, as in 
blacky, broivnie^ cowdie, doddie, etc.] 

A. sb. 1. A cow with ' cmmpled ’ or crooked 
horns ; often a kind of proper name for any cow. . 

1724 Ramsay Tecc-i. Misc. (1733) I. iii My Cromie is a 
useful cow. ai774, Fergusson Drink Eclogue Poems 
(1845) 52 Crummie nae mair for Jenny's hand will crune. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. ii, The crummie drank without 
sitting down. _ 1876 D. Gorrie Summ. in Orkneys I. 39 Old 
men leading highboned crummies equally grave. 

2 . A staff with a crooked head. 

1808-25 Jamieson, Crjmmie-staff, cnwtmie-siich. 1832-53 
Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs] Ser. ii. iii The carlins coost their 
crummies til't, Sae vauntingly they vapour'd. 

B. adj. Having crooked or crumpled horns. 

1878 Citvibrld. Gloss., Crummy, emm-kom't, [having] 

horns turned towards the eyes. 

CrU'XUJXLOCk, Sc. [f. as prec., with dim. stifSx 
-OOK ; perh. after Gael. erSmag any little crooked 
thing, dim. of erdm crooked, bent.] = prec. (in 
both senses). 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Shef. ii. i. 4 And sauld your crummock 
and her bassand quey. 1790 Burns_ Tam o' Shanter 161 
Wither'd beldams. .Lowping an' flinging on a crummock. 

Crtuuniy (ki-o-mi), a, [f. cruin. Crumb sb. -f -t. 
Cf. also Crumby.] 
i*!. Crumbly, friable. Obs. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 69 [The Adder] loueth. .to eate 
crummie and dry earth. i6ix Cotgr., Conrt en paste, short, 
crummie . . ill cleauing together. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet, 
s.v. IVaiers, A quantity of crummy Earth. 

2. Like or of the nature of the crumb of bread, 
as distinguished from the crust. 

1570 J. Jones Present, Bodie ^ SmU i. xiv. a6 Breade. . 
neyther to crustie nor to crummie. X707 Curios, in Hnsb, 
4- Gard, 255 The crummy part of a hot Loaf. 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. viii, A slack-baked, crummy quartern [loaf]. 

3. slang. Plump, full-figured: usually said of 
women. Also o. Comely, pretty, o. Having 
well-filled pockets, rich. 

X718 Motteux Qnix. i. nr, vi, A well-truss'd, round, 
crummy, strapping Wench. 1748 Dyche Diet., Crmmny, 
full of crumb ; also fat, rich, plump, or fleshy. 1768 Buys 
Terms of Art, Crwnmy (Figuratively), plump or fleshy. 

‘ A Crummy Lass '. 1827 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 
Administ. (1837) 4 ° We would.. much rather find the 

whole House [of Lords] in rich, crummy widows, than let 
them meddle with our bread. x86x H. Kingsley Hillyars 
iS- Burtons (Farmer), ‘You’re crummy. .But you ain't what 
I'd call fat.' X877 N. IF. Lifie. Gloss,, Crummy, fat, in good 
condition. 

1 4. Obs. spelling of Crumby 2 . 
f Qi nim p, and ji.l Obs, Also 7 oromp. 
[OE. ertmtp = OHG. chrwmph, MHG. krumpf, 
a by-form, prob. intensive, of OE. crumb, OHG. 
chrumb (see Crumb a.), which has largely sup- 
planted the simpler form. There is however a 
long gap in the history during the MK period, 
and it is possible that the i6th c. crump resulled 
from analysis of crump-back, crump-footed, etc., 
where crumped, crumpt, was in eailier use. For 
the etymological affinities of the group see Note to 
Cramrst^.^] 

A. adj. 1. Crooked : said chiefly of the body 
or limbs from deformity, old age, or disease. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 141X Obuuca mump, c X050 O. E. Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 459 Obunca crump. XS91 Sylvester Du 
B artas i. iii. (1641) 21/2 All those sleep mountains. .Under 
first Waters their crump shoulders hid. x6S2 Gaule 
Magastrom, 186 Crorap shoulders. 1656 W. D. tr. Com- 
enius' Gate Lot. Uni. y 287 A crump-back, swoln throat, 
andany bunch whatsoever, caus deformitie. X719 D’Urfey 
Pills I. 34 Bowing low with her back-bone crump. 

2 . Comb., as orump-baok sb., a hunch-back, a 
crook-back ; crump-backed, -footed, -shotddered, etc. 

[Cf. Ger. combinations in krumm-, as kntmntfttsz, krnm- 
fkszig, Du. krom-, as krom-voet, krom-voetigh (Kilian).] 
1542 Udall Erasitz. Afoph. 223 a, Croumpe shouldreed, 
shorte necked. XS99 Withals Diet. 96/1 Crumpe-footed, 
loripes, <xi66x Holydav yuvenal x, 191 Ne’re contract 
With one throat-swoln, gor-bellied, or cnimp-back’d. x66x 
Lovell Hist. Anim. * Min. 153 It helps crump-backs. 
1715 tr. dess D’Amuys Wks. 370 She was Hunch-back’d 
andCrump-shoulder'd both before and behind. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lat. Diet. s.v. Back, Crump backed, gMosus, 
hnzneris inenrmts. 

B. sb. 1. A hunch or hump on the back. rare. 

x6S9 Torriano, Scrlgno, a bunch, a crump, a knob upon 

ones back 

2. A crooked person, a hunch-back. _ 

1698 Vanbrugh jEsop n. i, Esop..that piece of defor- 
mity 1 that monster ! that crump ! Ibid. iii. i. If I stand 
to hear this crump preach a little longer, 1 shall be fool 
pnough perhaps to be bubbled out of my livelihood. 17x9 


D Urfey Pills I. 78 Tho’ the Crump too that Season, Got 
Bruges and Ghent by Treason, c 1765 Flloyd Tartarian 
T- (178s) 43/a Nohoud..put only one of the crumps into 
his sack. 

Cnimp (kmrap\ Sc. and north. [A parallel 
form of Crimp a. I ; having app. associations with 
Crump vf, and with Crumple. Cf. Cramp j^.i] 
Brittle or friable under the teeth, easily ‘crumped 
1^87 Burns Holy Fair vii, And farls bak'd wi’ butter, 
Fu crump that day. x8ix Willan IF. Riding Gloss. lE. 
D. S.l, Crtimp, crimp, hard, brittle, crumbling, a 1825 
Forby Foe. E. Anglia, Critzup, crumpy .. easily breaking 
under the teeth. 1878 Cmnbrld. Gloss., Crump, brittle; 
ci umbling. 

t Crump, sb.’^ Obs. A variant of Cramp 

c X460 Toumeley Myst. 308 There I stode on my stumpe I 
stakerd that stownde : There chachid I the crumpe, yet 
helde I my grounde Halfe nome. 

+ Crump, Obs. [Cf. Crimp j 3 . 1 ] 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Crump, one that helps 
Sollicitors to Afiidavit men, and Swearers, and Bail, who 
for a small Sum will be Bound or Swear for any Body. 1725 
in Hew Cant. Diet. 

Crump, sb.^ dial, or colloq. [f. Crump 0.2 3.] 
A hard hit, given with brisk or abrupt effect. 

1850-60 [In use at Cricket]. X870 yaznieson's Did. , Crump, 
a smart blow, Clydesdale. 1891 Farmer Slang Diet,, Crttmp 
(Winchester College), a hard hit; a fall. 

t Crump, v.i Obs. [f. Crump a. or its source : 
see Crimp a.i and Cramp jAI Cf. also G. dial. 
knmmen, krumpen, Du. hronimen, to become 
crooked, to crook, krumpfen to shrivel, shrink np, 
which are similarly related to G. krumm, krumpf 
adj. Also the transitive kriimmen, krumpen, 
krumpfen i see Grimm-] 

1. intr. To draw itself into a curve, curl, curl up. 
c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II. ns in Pol. Sottgs (Camden) 

329 Summe bereth croune of acolite for the crumponde crok. 
1605 B. JoNsoN VolpoHt V. ii, But your Clarissimo, old 
round-backe, he Will crumpe you [=fo or Jor yort], like a 
hog-louse, with the touch. 

2. trans. (and r^.) To bend (a thing) into a 
curve, crook, curl up. 

1480 [see Crumped]. 

X743 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLII. 535 He turns his 
Tail to the Wall, and, extending his hind Legs asunder, 
crumps himself up. iSx8 Keats Extracts frotn Opera, A 
careless nurse. .May have crumpt up a pair of Diau's legs. 
And warpt the ivory of a Juno’s neck. 

3. fig. ? To ruffle, disturb. 

1656 Heylin Surv. France 158 Who being so often 
troubled and crumped by them have little cause to afford 
them a liking. 

Crump (kr»mp), [A word imitating the 
sound made in eating moderately firm and ‘ short ’ 
substances, or in walking over slightly compressed 
snow, greater firmness and less brittleness being 
implied than in the use of crunch or crush. 
There is possibly some association with Crump 
a.^ ; cf. also Crumple ®. 6 .] trans. and ifttr. 

1. To eat with an abrupt but somewhat dulled 
sound ; applied esp. to horses or pigs when feeding. 

1646 H. More Pz-ef Verses in y. HalPs Poems, A Pig, 
that roots In J ury-land or crumps Arabick roots. 1760 Miss 
Talbot in Lett. w. Miss Carter {.1808) 484 Two years ago 
1 could as easily have eat an Elephant as asea biscuit, which 

1 now crump again very comfortably. ax 8 a 5 FoRBY, Crump, 
to eat anything brittle or crimp. 2827 Clare Shepli. Cal. 
Aug. 74 The restless hogs will.. crump adown the mellow 
and the green. [1878 CumhrM. Gloss., Crump, the sound of 
horses' teeth when eating.] 

2. Applied to the soimd made by the feet in 
crashing slightly frozen snow ; and to the action 
which produces it. Cf. Crumple v. 6. 

1789 D. Davidson Season 133 (Jam.) To the pliant foot 
. . the grassy path crumps sonorous. Ibid. 151 Close upon 
her snow-cap'd haunt.. watchful lest his crumping tread 
Should her untimoly rouse. x8ao Clare Poems Rural 
Life, Addr. to Plenty, And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps, in vain, to warm his toes. 

3 . To strike with a brisk or abrupt effect. 

[There Ls a certain analogy of manner between this and 

the prec. senses.] 

1850-60 [In use at Cricket]. 1879 yamieson’s Did., 
Crump, to smack, to thwack, as ‘he’s crumpit my croun 
wi’ his stick 1889 Boy's Own Paper 4 May 496/1 Let me 
see 'The way well pitched np halls to crump. 1892 Sat. Rev. 

2 Jan. 12/a We could slog to square-leg, or crump to the off. 
Crump-lback : see Crump a.t 

t Crumped, crumpt, ppl a. Obs. [app. f. 
Crump o.ij Curved, crooked. 

1480 Caxtosi Ovid's Met. xi. xviii, A fowle. . that hath a 
crumped bill. x6oo Heywood Edw. IV, 11. v. iii, Richard^ 
I’ll sit upon thy crumped shoulder. x6S9 Torriano Ital, 
Did., Serigmiio, crumpt, or hunch-hackt as a Camel. 
Comb. Orompt-shoiildered, round-shouldered. 
x6o3 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 667 A sonne, who was 
crumpt-shouldred and bunch-backed. 

Grumper, sb. dial, or colloq. [f. Crump 0.2 3.] 
A ‘whopper’, ‘whacker’, ‘thumper’; also a 
‘ thumping ’ lie, a ‘ cracker 
1855 El Waugh Birtle Carter's T., Lane. Life (1857) 24 
There's some crumpers amoon th’ lot. 1881 Miss Bradoon 
Asph. ix. loi You told me your father was a grocer in 
Oxford Street. Was not that what school-boys call a 
crumper? 

Crumpet (kr»'mpet). Also 7 -it. [Not known 
till late in 17 th c. ; Wyclif has however crompid 


cake as a rendering of lagatium, which may he the 
antecedent of the name : 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxix. 23 A cake of aloof, a crusted cake 
spreynde with oyle, a crompid cake, of the leepe of therf 
looues [i38S_a tender cake of o loof, spreynde with oile, 
paast sodun in watir and after fried in oile, of the panyer of 
therf looues ; Vulgate tortamque panis unins, crustulam 
conspersam oleo ; laganum de canisiro azymornni^. 

Crumpid here app. means ‘ curled up, bent into a curve ' 
(see Crump ®.i. Crumped) as is usual with thin cakes baked 
on a griddle or iron plate ; cf. Cruller. The crumpet is not 
necessarily the same now as when it was first so called.] 

1 1. A thin griddle cake : in qncts. made of buck- 
wheat meal. Obs. 

2694 WnsTMAcoTT Script. Herb. (1695) 220 They make 
Cakes of it [Buck Wheat].. as they do Oat-cakes, and call 
it Crumpit. 1830 Withering’s Brit. Plants (eA. i)Ti. 
faoin.. It [buck- wheat meal].. is made into thin cakes in 
Shropshire and other parts of England, called crumpits. 
[Not in Miss Jackson's Shropshire VFord-bk. 1879^] 

2. A soft cake made of flour, beaten egg, milk, 
and barm or baking-powder, mixed into batter, 
and baked on an iron plate. {Royal Baker, i 8 go.) 

1760 Mrs Raffald Ezig. Housekpr. (1778) 279 'To make 
Tea Crumpets. Beat two eggs very well, put to them a quart 
ofwarm milk and water, and a large spoonful ofbarm; beat 
in as much fine flour as will make them rather thicker than 
a common batter. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1353 
The basket and bell pass, .with muffins and crumpets. 1855 
Trollope Warden viii. There was dry toast and buttered 
toast, muffins and crumpets. 

aiirib. 1825 Hood Ode to Gt. Uttknown, This is dimpled, 
Like a pale crumpet face, or that is pimpled. 

3 . dial. - Crumpling sb. 2, (Srumpy sb. 
Cru’mpiness, dial. [f. Grumpy a. -t- -ness.] 

Tbe quality of being crumpy. 

1832 J. Wilson Nodes Ix. in Blackw, Afag. Feb. 259 On 
her girdle the gudewife heats into crumpiness a fair farl. 

Crumple, sb. In 7 cromple. [Cf. G. krum- 
pel, krilmpel in same sense, f. krumm, krumb, 
kruinp crooked; also CRUMPLE ®.] A crashed 
fold or wrinkle produced by compression. 

2607 Dekker Westw. Hoe Wks. 1873 II. 293 Myfordiead 
has more cromples then the back part of a counsellors 
gowne. _ X773 GentL Mag. XLIII. 584 The best method 
of taking out the creases and crunrales . . without 
damaging the drawing or colours, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
xxi. 149 An ice-fall, on one side of which I found large 
crumples produced by the pressure. 

t Crumple, a. Obs. [f. Crumple ®.] = 
Crumpled : chiefly in comb., as crumple-homed 
adj. ; crumple-back sb., crook-back. 

1523 Ad. xir^Hen. VIII, c. x White brode wollen clothes 
with crumpil listes. 2685 Stillingfl. Orig. Brit, v. 275 
White Crumple-horned Cows. 1842 S. C. Hall Irelcaid 
II. 395 The long-horned, or crumple-horned. x8^x S. 
Judd Margaret 11. i, (1871) 178 She had shown partiality to 
the crumpleback, Job, 

Crumple (krp'mp’l), v. Also 4-6 oromple, 
*PY1, -pull. [In form, a dim. and iterative of 
Crump ®.i, for the affinities of which see Note to 
Cramp As OE. y frequently gave later «, 
crumple might arise merely as a later form of 
crymple, criviple ; but the historical evidence does 
not favour this. 

Found first in pa. pple, which might belong either to an 
intr. or trans. vb. (cf. withered, faded') ; see Crumpled.] 

1. intr. To become incurved or crashed together ; 
to contract and shrivel up ; to become creased or 
wiinkled by being crushed together. 

1528 Paynel Salerzie's Regim. C uj, To crompull to gether 
like pnrehement cast in the fire. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. 
Irel. ii. in Holinshed I. ii. 13 It [aqua vitae] keepeth and 
preserueth the veinesfiom crumpling. 1633 T. James Voy. 
63 The snow . . crumples and, so runnes vpon it selfe, 
that in a few houres it will be flue or sixe foote thicke. 
x68x H. More Exp. Dan. vi, 193 Hence it is that men 
crumple so in persecution. 1855 Trollope Warden vi, 
How. .the muslin fluttered and crumpled before Eleanor 
and another nymph were duly seated at the piano. 

2. trans. To crook, bend together, contort; in 
mod. use, esp. by crashing. 

1613 Beaum. & Fl. Honest MmPs Fojd. n. iii. He would 
have cTumplecl, curled, and shrunk [v. r. struck] himselfe 
out of the shape of man. 16x5 Chooke Body of Most 268 
He sltteth in the wombe crumpled, contracted or bent 
round. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. iii. 82/1 The 
fellow was hanged, who being not choaked. .did stirre his 
legges, and writhe and crumple his body. x88o A, R, 
Wallace Isl. Life\\, 86 The effect, .is to crumple the strata 
and force up certain areas in great contorted masses. 

3. To crush into imgular creases ; to ruffle. 

Massinger & Field Fatal Denary iv. i. Plague on 
him ! how he has crumpled our hands ! xyxx Addison 
Sped. No. X30 r 2 Sic Roger . . exposing his palm . . they 
crumpled it into all shapes and diligently scanned every 
wrinkle. 2825 tr. De Genlid Mem.l. 175 He.. crumpled 
nw gowns, and even tore them, 1838 Lytton Alice t. xii, 

‘ Don’t crumple that scarf, Jane ’. 

4. To wrinlde the smooth surface of; to corru- 
gate, to crinkle. 

2858 O. W. Holmes Breakf-t. ix. (1883) 279 , 1 could 
see her. .crumpling the water before her, weather-beaten, 
barnacled. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 44s The 
Sunbeam has power to wrinkle and crumple the surface of 
the sea by alternate expansion and cgntraction of its 
waters. 

5. To crush (together) in an irregularly folded 
state. 

2678 CuDWOBTH Intell. Syst, 479 Huddled np, and as it 
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were crouded and crompled together, i86a Sala Seven 
So'is 1. xii. 307 She crumpled the cheque in her hand, and 
walked to the door. 

la. To crumble up ; to shrivel up by compression ; 
to crush together in a contracted or compressed 
state. 

*577 Gooce HereshacUs Hush. iv. (1386) 185 The little 
Worine, or Grubhe. .lieth crumpled up in the Coame. *60* 
Mabston Anfonip’s Rt:'. i. v, Are ^ thy moyst entrals 
crumpled up with griefe t Jf puching mischief-j ? a i68a_ SiK 
T. Bbowne /’ dz»rs Tracts 34 Oiir_Ro'>e of Jericho 

. .though crumpled and furdled up, yet, if infused in water, 
will swell and display its parts. x86i Hughes Tom 
Brawn at Ox/. ( iSS^j 91 He saw Drj'sdale crumple 
up the notes in his hand. 

0. iufr. (for rejl.). 

1858 Sat. Rez<. VI, 90/2 Years crumple up into nothing, 
or extend to vast duration. 

6 . Applied to the action and accompanying 
sound of crushing under foot things moderately 
brittle ; said also inir. of the things so crushed. 
Cf. Crump a.- 

i85i Woods Pr. 0/ hVales in Canada 63 The dry, sultry 
ashes of the forest crumple uuder your feet. 1868 Hass’- 
THORNE A liter. Noie-Bks. (1S79J I. 92 Fallen leases and 
acorns lying beneath; the footsteps crumple them in walk- 
ing. 

Crumpled (kro*mp’ld), fpl. a. [In form, f. 
Crumple v. + -ed ; but found much earlier than 
any finite part of the verb.] 

1 Bent together by compresaon, incnrved, 
crooked {esp, of parts of the body Itent by mal- 
formation or disease''. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8087 (Cott.) Crumpled knes [T. crompled 
knees] and boce on hak. c 1440 Bone Flor. 1979 In the 
palsye can he schake, And was crompylde and crokyd 
therco. 1^7 H- More Sang of Soul r. in. 1, For that old 
crumpled wight gan go upstraight. 

2. Bent spirally, curled. Hence Crmnpled- 
Itorn a. 

14. , Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 135 Also seint Paul 
seip not in crumpled LWs’cuf i Tim. ii. 9 writhen] lokkys 
or golde. 1383 Stanvhubst j^iieis n. (Arb) 50 Their 
tayls with croompled knot twisting, las-itfs Niirse^ 
rime * House that Jack Built', This is the Cow with, 
the crumpled Horn, that tossed the Dog. 1846 J. Baxter 
Liir. Praci. Agrk. (ed. 4) II. 89 Horns short and gen- 
eralW curled, or what some call crumpled horn. 188S 
W G. Wood- Martin, Lake JJwrlliugs Irel. i. iv. 77 Speci- 
mens of the crania of four distinct breeds . . the straight- 
horn. -the crumpled-hom. .the short-hom. .the hornless. 

3. Crushed into creases and folds ; crushed out of 
shape, out of smoothness or tidiness, a. Applied 
to a wrinkled, creased, or ‘ tumbled ’ condition of 
things flexible, as cloth, paper. 

*535 CovERDALE Job vii. 5 My skynne is wythered and 
crompled together. 1664 Evelv.v Hal. Hort.iijog) 203 Break, 
and pull off all crumpl d dry’d Leaves. 166 . Pefys Diary 
(1879V, IV. 179 Finding the cloth laid, and much cruimiled 
. . 1 ^w angry. 1877 W. Thomson P'oy. Challenger I, ili. 
192 The strong brass cylinder.. was found collapsed and 
cm mpled like a piece of paper. x888 Anna K. Green Behind 
Closed Doors ij, Mis. A took a small and crumpled note out 
of her pocket. ‘ 

b. Applied to strata crashed into folds by lateral 
pressure ; contorted. 

1854 Hooker Ilimal. Jmls. I. xL 031 Graiute appeared 
in large veins in the crumpled gneiss. x86a Dana Man. 
Geol, 630 Crumpled or folded beds of clay. 

4. Wrinkled, marked with lines and furrows, 
such as are caused by compression. 

X577 Googb HertshaciCs Hush. ji. (1586) s6 The second 
sort with the croompled leafe. 1578 Lvte Dodoens i. xxix. 
41 Medesweete . . hath leaues . . crompled, and wrinckled. 
1688 ^iloiME.Amtouryn. 64/3 The Crumpled Plantan 
is a round crumpled Leaf. Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 
400 The trembling poppies shed, .their crumpled leaves, 
b. Of hair. (Cf. Cbumpliitg vbl. sb,) 
xSyx Miss Thackeray ii.(ed, 2) 7 Dolly's 

. .crumpled bronze hair, 

Cru'intiledness. [f. prec. -i- -kess.] The 
quality ofbeing ci-umpled, crumpled condition. 

iSog Luccock: Hat, IVeol 130 If. .this compressnre of the 
fleece produces that kind of cmmpledness, which is con- 
sidered as an excellent quality in English wool. 

Cru'mpler. [f. Cbumple ». + -ek i.] 

1. One Avho crumples. 

1849 Blachw. Mag. LXVL 395 This crumpler-up and 
defier of empires, 

2. A cravat, dial. 

X869 Blackmorc Loma D. iii. (ed. ra) 12 If I see a boy 
make todo about the fit ofhiscrumpler. 

3. A fall by which man and horse are doubled up. 

X883 E. FENNCLt-ELMHiRSTCrmu/r Leicestersh.3A.\oa&^ 
shoulder [in a hoise] means a crumpler over timber, 1887 
H. Ssiart Cleverly won iii. so The mare., would be more 
frightened by a crumplerthan you would. 1891 Temple Bar 
Mag. Jan. 30 TTie brute broke away with me and came no 
end of a crumpler over a wire fence, 

tCru’inpling’, rAandfl. Obs. \Ci.0.kriimm~ 
ling,, dial, knimling, kriimpUng, crooked stick, 
crooked man, etc. : see Crumb a.. Crump a. But in 
thesb. sense 2 , the word appears to be immediately 
associated with crumple vb. or sb.] 

A- sb. 1. Aacrooked, or deformed person. 

AS 1823 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, Crmnplin, a diminutive 
and deformed person. 

2. A small dwarfed and shrivelled apple, cucum-> 
her, etc, : see quots. 


x6s8 Evei-Yn Fr. Card. (1673] 268 Putting each sort in a 
basket apart : 1 speak not here of the smallest, and the 
crumplings. 1693 — In Qttinim CovipL Garda 
Crumpling, or Guerkins are sanall Cucumbers to pickle, 
call^ in French Comithons, *1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crtw, Crumplings, wrinkled Codlings, usually the least, 
but sweetest, 1710 Bnt. Apollo III. 3/r Ginger-Bread 
Babies and Crumplins. a 1823 Forby Hoc. E. 
Crttmplin, a diminutive and mis-shapen apple. 1888 Ir. 
Somerset IVord-bk., Crumpling, an apple which does not 
mature, but which shrivels on the tree. 

B. adj. ? CTrooked, shrivelled, deformed. 
x666 J. Smith OldAgeisysa) 134 The locust and gras- 
hopper are both of them hard cragged crumpling creatures. 
*755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 595 A little old cruinphng 
fellow who made his fires was the best companion he had. 
Cnuuplilllf (kru’mpliq), vbl. sb. [-iNGl.] The 
action of the verb Crumple ; a crumpled condition. 
Also attrib., as crumpling-irons. 

*835 Th \ckebay Keivtotnes I. 233 In Miss_ Ethel's black 
hair there was a slight natural tipple.. [which others] en- 
deavoured to imitate by art, paper, and I believe crumpling 
irons. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 650 The folding or crui^ling 
of the clayey layer subjected to the pressure. x866 A. Flint 
Princ. Mid. (1880) 2og Crumpling and crackling sounds. 

Cruttiply (kr»’inpli), a. [£ Crumple v. + -vi : 
cf. dial. G-. kmmplig, krumpelichtl\ Full of 
crumples or wrinkles, 

X847-78 Haluwell, Crumply, wrinkled. Devon. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Crumply, wrinkled. 

Crump onde : see <!;bdmp 
Cnunpy, sh. dial. [f. Crump or 
dim. and denominative.] ^Crumpling sb. 2. 

1877 Holdemtss Gloss., Cnnnpy, a small irregularly 
shaped apple. 

Gru'mpy, a. dial. [f. Crump a? -i- *y’.] = 
Crump a :~ ; see quots, 

x8o8-a3 Jamieson, Crump, crumjtie. axSag Forby Foe. 
E. Auglia, Crump, Cnmtpy, brittle, dry-baked, easily 
breaking under the teeth. 1^7 Holdeniess Gloss., Crumby, 
crisp ; [as sb.] the crisp crust of a loaG 1877 H, IF. Line, 
Gloss., Crumpy, crisp ; said of bread or pastiy. 

t Cru'mater, cromster. Obs, Also cromp- 
ater. [f. Du. hrotn crooked ; cf. Du. kromsteve 
‘ genus navis ’ (Kilian), f. hrom H- sieve prow.] A 
kind of galley or hoy. 

X396 Raleigh Discov. Gvianu 98 Two or three crumsters 
or galleys buylt, and furnished vpon the riuer, — Invent, 
Shipping 28, 200 saile of Crumsters, or hoyes of Newcastle, 
which each of them will beare six Demiculveiins, and foure 
Sakers. 1600 Carew MSS. (1869) 375 Certain ships called 
‘ crompsters ' . .with other barks aiicf barges. 

Gmucll (kronj), v. [A recent variation of 
crunch, Craumoh, perhaps intended to express a 
more subdued and le® obtrusive sound, perh, 
influenced by association with, crush, immchi\ 

1. irons. To crush with the teeth (a thing some- 
what firm and brittle); to chew or bite with a 
crushing noise. 

X814 Snppl. Grose’s Pravinc, Gloss,, Crunch, Cronch, and 
Crastch, to crush an apple, etc. in the mouth. Hot-th. 
1833 yf. Irving Alhambra II. 201 'While 1 was quietly 
crunching my crust.' _ 1839 Kingsley Misc, (i860) I. 202 A 
herd of swine crunching acorns, 
b, inir, or aisol. 

1816 Byron Siege Cor, xvi, Th«r white tnsks crunch’d 
o’er the whiter skull. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl, II. x. 101 
Our appetites were good ; and . . we crunched aw-ny right 
merrily. 

2. irons. To crush or grind under fool, wheels, 
etc., with the accompanying noise. 

1849 C. Bronte ShMey ii. 24 A sound of heavy wheels 
crunching a stony road. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 1069/1 You 
crunch little heaps of salt at every step, 
b. inir. or absol. c. inir. for reJl. . 

180X SoiTTKEY Tlialaba vni. xxii, No sound but the wild, 
wild wind. And the snow crunching under his feet 1 1880 

Blackm. Mag. Apr. 452 The animal’s hoofs crunch on the 
stones and gravel. 

3. inir. To advance, or make one's way, with 
crunching. 

*833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxili. (1856) 189 The sound of 
our vessel crunching her way through the ice. z8^ — 
Arct. Expl. I. iv. 38 Our brig went crunching through all 
this jewelry. x8^ Lowell Fireside Trav, 109 As we 
crunched and crawled up the long gravelly hills. 

Hence CruJioh.ed ppl. a., Oru'ncliing vbl, sb. 
oxAppl. a. 

184a Lytton Pilgr, of Rhine xix, The crunched boughs . . 
that strewed the soil. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xviii. (D.), 
A crunching of wheels., became audible on the wet gravel. 
1890 Century Mag. Apr. 916/2 Passing a rim of crunching 
cinder. 

Graucli, sh. [f. prec.] 

1. An act, or the action, of crunching. 

1836 Marryat MidsH Easy xvii. 36 If you will not take 
us, me sharks shall — it is bat a crunch, and all is over. 1B56 
Kane Expl. I. xxvii. 361 Listening to the half-yield- 
ing crunch of the ice beneath. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. ii. 
The hippo, .caught him in its mouth and killed him by one 
crunch. 

2. pi. Small pieces resulting from emnehing. rare. 

*833 Moir Mansie IVaitchxx.m, (1B49) 181 [He] had his 

pipe smashed to crunches, 

Crtme, van of CBOoif ; obs. f. CROWisr. 

+ Gnuik, V. Also 6-7 orunok(e. Obs. or dial. 
[Cf, Icel, krilnka to croak (as a raven).] inir. Of 
some birds : To utter a hoaise harsh cry. 

*S^S“73 Cooper Thesaurus, Gruo,. io crunke like a crane. 


1383 Stanyiiurst Janets iv. (Arb ) in The skrich howle , . 
Her burial roundel dooth ruck, and cruncketh in howling. 
16x7 Minsheu Ductor, To Cruncke or Crunckle like a 
Ciane. 

Gruub, sb. dial. [f. prec. : cf. Icel. krtink the 
raven’s cry.] A hoaise harsh cry; a croak. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss , Crunk, the hoarse cry or 
croak of the raven or carrion crow, 

Crunikle (kr»*qk’l), w.l Chiefly north, dial. 
In 4 crouukll, 6 croiicle,-kel. [A parallel form 
to (jniNKLB, perh. going back to the ablaut-stem 
crtinc- of crinc-an (see Cbawk jAI), peril, a later 
analogical formation : cf. crimple, crumple l\ To 
wrinkle, rumple, crinkle. a. trans. Hence 
Orvmkled /jS/. a. 

c 1400 Rowland iJ- O. 1232 Thi vesage es crounkilde & 
waxen olde. 1346 Phaer Bk, Childr. (1533) Tib, The 
musherom, .called. . Jewes earesifor it is. .croncled and flat, 
much like an eare). 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. Iviii. 519 Leaves 
a little crompled or cronkeled about the edges. 1788 W. 
Marshall Yorksh. Gloss,, Cmnkle, to tumble or lumple, as 
linen or other cloaths. 1804 Tarr^s Poems 46 (Jam.) Wi’ 
crunkl't brow, he aft wad think Upo’ his barkin fae_s. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Cmnkle or Crinkle, to lumple or crimp, 
b. inir. 

i8a6 J. Wilson Hoet. Ambr. Wks, I. 2 A piece of paper 
torn out of. .a volume crunkling on my knee. 

tGrun^le, Obs. [A diminutive of 

Crunk o.] To cry like a crane. 

xfiii Cotgr., Gruir, to crunkle, or creake, like a Crane. 
16x7 [see Crunk]. 

Grunode (kitl'ndad). Geom. [Irreg. f. L. crux 
cross + Node.] A point on a curve where it crosses 
itself; a node with two real tangents. 

1873 Salmon Higher Pleene Curves 22 In the first case 
the tangents are both real . . such a point is termed a eihmode. 

Hence Crnnodal a., having a ciunodc. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves 126 Nodal cubics may 
obviously be subdivided into crnnodal and acnodal. 

Crant (kmnt). Sc. dial. [Cf. Crump.] ' A blow 
on the head -with a cudgel’ (Jam.). 

178s Burns To IF. Simpson xxv, An' monie a fallow gat 
his licks, Wi’ he.Trty crunt. iBxg St. Patrick I. 166 Qam ) 
Though I got a fell crunt ahint the haflit. 

II Gmor (krw’^j). Fhys, and Med. [L. cruor 
blood (when out of the body), gore.] Coagulated 
blood, or that portion of the blood which forms 
the clot ; gore. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Cmor, blood dropping out of a 
wound, 1703 Gheenhill Art of Embalming 3 (T.) Any 
offensive odour or contaminating cruor. 1843 J* Wilkinson 
Swedenborg's Anim. Kingd. I. ix. 266 The chyle clogged 
with ciuor. 

Gruorln (kril’Srin). Chem. [f. prec. -f -in.] 
The red colouring matter of blood-corpuscles ; now 
called haemoglobin. 

1840 Baly tr. Muller’s Physiol, (ed. 2) I. 133 The solution 
of cruorin is leddened less stiongly by exposure to air. _i87x 
tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. 140 By the action of an acid on 
blood the cruorin is converted into haematin. 

Orup, a, dial. [?var. of Crump: cf. Ceup- 
8H0ULDEE.] ‘ Short, brittle, as a crup cake ; and 
fig., short or snappish, as a crup answer. Still 
used in Kent’ (Todd). 

1736 Pegge Kenticisms, Crup, pettish, peevish. 1847-78 
Haluwell, Crup, crisp, short ; surly. South. 1887 Parish 
& Shaw Kentish Gloss., Crup, crisp, ‘You’ll have a nice 
walk, as the snow is veiy crup.' 

Orup(e, var. of Croup j/i.i, hind-quaiters. 

Grup (krnp), V. [f. Crupper.] trans. To put 
the crupper on (a horse), 

x88i A. C. CaAinBus/iLi/e Queensland 1 . viii. 97 A vicious 
kick or two when being cropped. 

Crupel, cruppw, obs. ff. Cripple. 

Crupen, obs. pa. i. pi. of Creep. 

Crupon, -oua, obs. var. of Cboupon. 

Grnpper (km-par), sb. Forms; 4 c^pere, 
-ore, -our, -ler, 4-5 -ure, 4-6 croper, 5 orop- 
pere, croupere, emppure, cniper, 5-8 orouper, 
crowper, 6 cropar, 6-7 cropper, crooper, 7 
oroaper, (crupyard), 6- crupper, [a. OF. 
cropiere (Anglo-Fr. cropere'), mod.F. croupibre = 
Pr. cropiera, Sp. gropera, It. groppiera (Rom. type 
*groppdria, -eric^, f. med.L. and It. groppa, Pr. 
cropa, OF. crope, crupe, mod. croupe : see Croup.] 

1 . A leathern strap buckled to the back of the 
saddle and passing under the horse’s tail, to pre- 
vent the saddle from slipping forwards. 

c 1300 K. Alls. 3421 Mony trappe, mony croper, Mony 
^eyntise on armes clere. 1470-83 Mauiry Arthur vii. xvi. 
The paytrellys sursenglys and crowpers braste. 1323 Fitz- 
herb, Husb. § 103 Hurte with a saddle, or widi a buckle of 
a croper. 167a Marvell Reh, Trans^. i. 14 The Preface 
might have past as well for a Postscript, or the Headstall 
for a Ciooper. 1779 Sheridan Critic ii. ii, His accoutre- 
ments, fiom the bit to the crupper. 1876 World V. 14 
Tight reins, tight cruppers, tight curbs, .are the refuges of 
incompetence, 

2 . transf. The hind-quarters or rump of a horse; 
the croup. 

[/:i386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4- T. 13 A Male twey- 
foold vpon his croper.] 1391 Harrington Orl. Fur. xlvi. 
a (R.), And both gaue strokes so sound, As made both 
horses wuppeis kisse the ground, 1398 Florio, Langio, a 
disease in a horse about the crujmer [i6xx in a horses crup- 
per]. 163a J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eroniena 29 They must 



CRUPPER. 


CRUSADO, 


have taken them up behind them on their horse croppers, 
*797 Sporting Mag. X. 295 The Crupper, which is loiind, 
and reaches from the kidneys to the tail. 1852 Th. Ross 
HttmhoMSs Trav, I. viii. 283 The mules lowered their 
cruppers and slid down the steepest slopes. 

fb. The rear (of a horse). On the crupper', in 
the rear, close behind (one’s horse). Ohs, 

1627 Lisander ^ Cal. vi. g8 Cloridon. .desirous to get the 
crupper of his enemie’s horse, turned his own speedily. 
1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (18401 65 The king follows 
them on the crupper with thirteen troops of horse. 

3 . The buttocks (of a man). Usually Immorons. 
1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 71 A close-bellied dublet 

comming downe. .as farre as the crupper. 1630 B. Jonson 
New In?!. HI. i. He cuts me a back caper with his heels, and 
takes me just o’ the crupper. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 104 
There as she sate upon her crupper. 1842 Barham Ingol. 
Leg., Ingol. Penance, The Kmght on his crupper Received 
the first taste of the 'Sz.^es'sflagcllmn, 

fb. A hind-quarter, haunch (as a joint of 
meat). Ohs. 

*723 Bradley iJVtwA Diet. s.v. Mutton, Take a Ciupper 
of. . Mutton. Ibid. s.v. Veal, A Quarter or Crupper of Veal. 

4 . a. Niant. =■ crupper-chain : see 5. b. (See 
qaot. 1867.) 

c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 74 The heel of the jih- 
hoom has.. a notch for the crupper. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
IVord-bk., Cnepper, the train tackle ring-bolt in a gun- 
carriage. 

5 . Comb., as f crupper-hone, -compliment, -ertdl ; 
crupper-cramped, -galled adjs. ; crupper«ch.ala, 
Naut. (see quot. 1882); f crupper-clout, a clout 
or cloth to cover the posteriors ; crupper-dock, 
-loop, that part of the crupper which passes under 
the horse’s tail. 

a 1652 Bromc Queen 4- Cone. iii. iv. My Back and *Crup- 
per-bone is out of joynt. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Crupper 
bone, the coccyx. x88a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6} 13 
*Cmpper chain, a chain passed round the bowsprit and the 
heel of jib-boom to secure the latter down in its saddle. 
16A7 Stapylton Juvenal xiv. 66$ [He] puts about His 
naked middle a cold *crupper-cIout. 1630 B. Jonson Neiu 
Inn III. i, I love no ’^crupper-compliment.s. [He had just 
received a kick on the posteriors.] 1641 Brome Jov. Crew 
111. Wks. 1873 III. 395, I am . . so *crupper-crampt with 
our hard lodging. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 
133 The ^Crupper-dock is mostly stuffed with a tallow 
candle to make it easy for the horse's tail. i6xx Cotgr., Le 
mal de cropion, the Rumpe-euill or *Crupper-euill. 1689 
Lond. Gaz, No. 2486/4 A dark-brown Horse . . "Cmpper- 
galled. X874 Knight Did. Mech. s.v. Crupper, The rounded 
portion EB is the *criipper-loop. 

CrU'ppeiT, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To furnish 
with a cnipper, put a crupper upon. 

1787 ‘ G. Gambado' .<4 cflrf, Horsemen (i8og) 33 Sent on a 
Sunday into Hyde Park, crupper'd up as tight as need be. 
X803 Sporting Mag. XXL aig So caparisoned, bitted, .and 
ciuppered. 

fCrup-shoulder, -shouldered. (?^j.=:Cbump- 
shoulder, etc. 

iS^ R. Harvey PI. Perc. 12 Thinking belike to lide vpon 
my Crupshouldens. 1599 Breton Mts. Mavillia iv, Hee 
goes Crup shouldred and sits down by leisure. 

Crural (kriwral), a. £ad. L. crural-is aclj., f. 
crus, criir- leg.] 

1 , Of or belonging to the leg ; spec, in Anat., as 
in crural artery, nerve, vein, vessels. 

Crural arch, the arch formed by Poupart’s ligament, be- 
neath which the crural vessels emerge; crttral canal, a 
canal about half an inch long forming the innermost com- 
artment of the crural sheath, through which a femoral 
ernia passes ; ciiiral herttia, a hernia descending beside 
the crural vessels ; crttral ring, the upper end of the crural 
canal ; crural septum, the septum of connective tissue nor- 
mally closing the crural canal at the top ; crttral sheath, 
the sheath which encloses the crural vessels as they leave 
the abdomen. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Physicke 393/2 An excel- 
lent Cruralle Play.ster. X634 T. Johnson Parey’s Chirttrg. 
225 The crurall arteiy arising from the same place whence 
the crurall veine proceeded. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso iii. 
If the capricious fly happens not Jo remove itself by crural 
motion, or the vibration of its wings. _ 1708 Keill Anim. 
Secretion 91 The Blood must stagnate in the Crural Vessels. 
1836 Todd Cycl.Anat. I. 396/z Hernia of the bladder at the 
ciural ling is very rare. X870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 157 
The legs, .are skinned, and the crural nerve laid baie. 
b. as sb. Short for crural artery, nerve, etc. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 514 The Umbilical Arteries, .said to 
be derived from the Crurals. 1741 Monro Altai. Nerves 
(ed. 3) yo The two Crurals, with the Sciatic, .are distributed 
to the inferior Extremities. 

2 . Of the nature or form of a leg. 

x84a Brande Diet. Set., Crr/rn/.. shaped like a leg or 
root. Hence in Webster and mod. Diets. 

+ Criire. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. criis, crur- leg.] 
A ‘leg ’ or side of a triangle ; =Crus i. 

x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Survey 11. v. 55 Proiect a 
Triangle by producing 2 Crures from the Chords extreames. 

Crured (kruoid), a. Her. [f. L. criis, erftr- 
-H-ED.] Of a bird borne as a charge : Having the 
legs of a (specified) tincture different from that of 
the body ; legged. 

xSoA Manning & Bray Hist. ^ Antij. Surrey I. 631 
A Falcon, Or. beaked and crured, Gules. 

11 Crns (krps). PI. crura (krufra). [L. crtis, 
pi. criira, leg.] 

fl. Geom. A straight line forming one side of 
a triangle. Ohs. rare. 

a X687 H. More Aniid. A th. j, Iv. Schol. (xyja) 144 All the 
VOL. II. 
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Crura's, EG, EH, El, EC, are easily demonstrated to be 
equal to the Crus E. 

2 . Anat, a. The leg or hind limb; spec, the 
part between the knee and the ankle, the shank. 

b. Applied to various parts occurring in pairs or 
sets and resembling or likened to legs. 

Crttra of the cerebellum, cerebrum, fornix, and medulla 
oblongata, strands of nerve-fibres in the brain ; crura of the 
diaphragm, two tendinous and muscular bundles, one on 
each side, connecting the diaphragm with the lumbar verte- 
brse ; crttra of the penis, of the clitoris, bodies forming the 
attachments of those organs, one on each side of the puhic 
arch. Also applied to the two processes of the inetts and 
those of the stapes (bones of the earl. 

1727-51 Chambers CycL, Crtts, among anatomists, denotes 
all that pai t of the body which reaches from the buttocks to 
the toes. Ibid., Crttra of the medulla oblongata, aie two of 
the four roots whence the medulla oblongata springs, in the 
brain. 1783 H. Watson vaMed. Commtm. I. 186 The cruia 
of the diaphragm . . were removed. 1845 Todd & Bowman 
Phys. Anat. I. 271 The central stem, or crus, around which 
each hemisphere of the ceiebellum is developed. 

Crus, obs. form of Cbovse. 

Crusada, obs. f. Cbbsaue, Ckuhado. 

Crusade (kn^s^i'd). Forms : a. 6 croisad, 
croysade, (croissard), 6-8 crolsado, (7 oros- 
siade ) ; / 3 . 7 croisada, (croy-), cruysado, (cros- 
aado), 7“8 croiaado, eroy-; 7. 7-8 oruaada, 
ema-, 6-8 cruaado, oruz- ; 8. 8- crusade. 
[samod.F. croisade (=OF. troisee), Pr. crozada, 
Sp. cruzada. It. crociata, ined.L. cruciata ^ertKatd), 
being in the various longs, the fem. noun of action 
formed on pa. pple. of cruciare, a ociare, cruzar, 
croiser to Cboss, lit. a being crossed, a crossing or 
marking with the cross, a taking the cross : cf. the 
early F. croisement. “The earliest and only ME. 
equivalents were Cboiserie (i 3-1 5th c.), and 
Cboisee (15-1 7th c.), from the corresponding OF. 
words. In i6th c. French, croisie was displaced 
by croisade, with the new ending -ade, adapted 
from the -ADA of Proven fal and Spanish. This 
croisade appeared in Eng. c. 1575, and continued 
to be the leading form tSl c. 1760 (see Johnson’s 
Diet.). About 1600, the Sp. crtizada made its 
appearance under the forms crusada and crusado 
(see -ado) ; a blending of this with croiscede pro- 
duced two hybrid forms, viz. croisado (^ada), with 
French stem and Spanish ending, frequent from 

c. 1611 to 1723. and crusade, with Spanish stem 
and P’tench ending, mentioned by Johnson, 1755, 
only as a by-form of croisade, but used by Gold- 
smith and Gibbon, and now universal. From islh 
to 1 7th c. occasional attempts to adopt the med.L. 
and other Romanic forms, as cruciat, -ada, -ade, 
cruceat, were made : see Cedciadb.] 

1 . Hist. A military expedition undertaken by the 
Christians of Europe in the iith, 12th, and 13th 
centuries to recover the Holy Land from the Mo- 
hammedans. 

a. 1577 Harrison Ettgland ni. iv. (1878) 11. 29 At such 
time as Baldwine archbishop of Canturburie preached the 
Croisad there. 1616 Jas. I Retnonstr. Right cf Kings Wks. 
445 All such, .as undertooke the Croisade became the Pope's 
meere vassals. 17S3 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) IV. 6 His history 
of the Croisades. 1769 Blackstonb Comm, iv. 416 The 
knight errantry of a croisade against the Saracens. 

fl, 16x1 Steed Hist. Gt, Brit, ix. xx. (1632) 965 A Croi- 
sado against the Turkes. 0x645 Howell Lett. iv. xix. 
(1892) 592 A Croisada to the Holy Land. 1758 Chesterf. 
Lett, cxxxi, This gave rise to the Croisadoes, and carried 
such swarms of people from Europe to the. .Holy Land. 

y. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Mon. 793 To preach the 
Crusado. <1x678 Marvell Poems, Britannia Raleigh, 
Her true Crusada shall at last pull down The Turkish 
crescent and the Persian son. 1765 H. Walfole Otranto 
V. (1834) *49 Until his return from the crusado. 

S. 1706 Phillips, Croisado or Crusade, c 1750 Shenstone 
Ruined A bbey xi8 Here tbecowl'd zealots , .Ura’d the crusade. 
*7SS“73 Johnson, Crttsade, Crusado : see Croisade, vfii 
Gibbon DecL ^F, Ill.lxi. 546 The principle of the crusades 
was a savage fanaticism, x^x W. Bvax.’dvuc Italy ^ It. Isl. 
II. 318 A single campaign of the first crusade, that of 1099. 
X856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. g6The 
power of the religious sentiment, .inspired the crusades. 

b. transf. Any war instigated and blessed by 
the Church for alleged religious ends, a ‘ holy 
war ’ ; applied esp, to expeditions undertaken 
under papal sanction again^ infidels or heretics. 

x6o3 Florio Montaigne n. xxvii. (1632) 393 George Sechell 
. . who under the title of a Croysada, wrought so many mis- 
chiefes. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gc^ 95 Urban the eight, 
that now Popeth it, m^ proclaime a Croisado if hee will. 
1681 Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 122 Afterwards croisades came 
in use; against such princes as were deposed by popes. 
X875 Stubbs Const, Hist. III. xviii. 106 Commander of a 
crusade against the Hussites. 

2 . Jig. An aggressive movement or enterprise 
against some public evil, or some institution or 
class of persons considered as evil. 

X786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) U- 8 Preach, my dear Sir, 
a ciusade against ignorance. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 184 This new crusade against the evils 
of the world. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) IV. vii. i. 25 
Dunstan’s life was a ciusade , . against the married clergy. 
Mod, 'rhq Temperance crusade. 


t 3 . A papal bull or commission authorizing a 
entsade, or expedition against infidels or heretics. 

158S (title), The Holy Bull and Crusado of Rome, fiist 
published by the Holy Father, Gregory the XIII, 1643 
Prynne S<m. Power Pari. App 64 They concluded to crave 
ayd from all Christian Princes, and a Crossado from the 
Pope against the Moores, a 1677 Barrow Popes Suprem. 
Wks. 1859 VIII. 50 To summon or commissionate soldiers 
by croisade, &c. to fight against infidels. 1724 T. Richers 
Hist. R, Geneal. Spain 247 The Pope, willing to help the 
King to sustain this War, sent him the Croisade, by which 
Means he raised 300,000 Ducats. 177X Goldsm Hist. Eng. 
I. 317 The pope published a crusade against the deposed 
monarch. 

’^ 4 s, Span. Hist. A levy of money, or a sum 
raised by the sale of indulgences, under a docu- 
ment called Bula de la cruzada, originally for 
aggression or defence against the Moors, but 
afterwards diveited to other purposes. Obs. 

The sale of the indulgences granted under the Bula became 
a permanent source of revenue, held by the kings of Spain 
in consideration of expenses incurred by them as champions 
of Catholicism and in tne conversion of the American Indians. 
A board for the collection and administration of these reve- 
nues was created in the i6th c. called Consejo de la Cruzada, 
the court or tribunal of the Ciusade. 

*579 Fenton Guiceiard. 1. 11599) 30 The moneys gathered 
in Spaine..vnder colour of the Croysade. Ibid, xii. 566 
The Pope had transferred to the king of Aragon for two 
yeares the moneys and collections called the Croissards of 
the realme ofSpaine. 1630 R, Johnson's Kitigd. f Commw. 
531 His Stibsidie.s which he levieth extraordinaiily (of late 
times for the most part turned into ordinary, as his Croi- 
sados). 1655 Digges Compl. Ambass. 2B8 To suflier a levy 
of money tooe made within his Dominions, termed by the 
name Crusado, tor the maintenance of the Turkish Wars, 
17x6 in Lond. Gaz, No. 5480/3 The President of the Cruzada 
is ordered to draw up a perfect Account of the intire Produce 
of the Cruzada, as well in Spain as in the Indies. 1760-72 
tr. Juan 4- Ulloa’s Voy.^ (ed. 3) II. vii. xii. 132 Here [Peru] 
is also a court of inquisition, and of the croisade. 

f 6. A marking with the cross ; the symbol of the 
cross, the badge borne by crusaders. Obs. 

X613 2 ouch Dove 43 Like the rich Croisade on th' Imperiall 
Ball, X64X Prynne .<4 299 He tooke up the Crossado 

and went . . with King Richard . . to the warres in the holy 
Land. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng, II, 772 He took upon him 
the Crusado, i.e. Vowed an Expedition to the Holy-Land. 

■f b. Jig. (with allusion to ‘ cross ’ in the sense of 
trial or affliction). Obs. 

x6s4 Whitlock Zootomia 531 The Noble Order of the 
Cruysado Heaven bestoweth not on Milk-sops. Ibid. 533 
The Cruysado, or Crosse of Christ, above all Orders taken 
up by the Potentates of the World. 

6 . attrib. 

X750 Carte Hist, Eng, II, 706 The crusado troops of Car- 
dinal Beaufort 1764 Harmer Observ. xviii. i, 43 The 
Croisade army arrived there in the end of May. 
Crusade, obs. f. Cbusado, Portuguese coin. 
Crusade (kr^s^i’d), v. Also croizade. [f. 
prec. sb.J intr. To engage in a crusade, go on a 
crusade. Also to crusade it. 

173s M. Green Grotto 215 Cease crusading against sense. 
*737 OzBLL Rabelais III, 40 He’s going to croizade it. 1765 
Sterne Tr, Shandy VII. xviii. When.. you have crusaded 
it thro' all their parish-churches. 1834 Gen. P. Thompson 
Extre, III. ixi Burning heretics at home, except when he 
was busy crusading abroad. 1873 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt.-cap 955 ' Duke, once your sites crusaded it, we know.' 

Crusader (krwsei'doj). Also 8-9 oroiaader. 
[f. Ceusadb V. (or sb.) + -bb. Cf. obs, F. croisadeur 
(Cotgr.),] One who engages in a crusade. 

1743 W. Whitehead Ess. Ridicule, If, crusaders like, their 
zeal be rage. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. III. x6o Stand- 
ing cross-fegged, like our Efligies ofCroisadeis in Churches. 
1825 Fosbroke Encycl, Antig, (1843) 1. 133 Badge of croi- 
sadets, x866 Treas, Sot. 292 The crusaders found Citrons, 
Oranges, and Lemons very abundant in Palestine. 

Crusa'diug, vhl, sb, [-luo i.] The action of 
the veib Cbubadb. Also aitrib., passing into adj. 

*732 [see Crusade v.J. X837 Carlyle ^ev.(i87z) III. 
1. i. JO Not since our AJbigen&es and Crusadings weie over. 
1855 Milman Lat, Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. v. X97 Provencal 
poetry, .contains some noble buriits of the Crusading reli- 
gious sentiment, X879 W. H. Dixon Royal Windsor ll, v. 
50 One of those unfortunate captives of crusading wars. 

Crusa'ding, ppl. a. [-ing 2.] Engaging in a 
crusade ; belonging to the crusades. 

*759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11. xvii, The crusading sword of 
this misguided saint-errant. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iv. 
187 The ancient crusading chivalry. X873 Tristram Moab 
iv. 66 The character of the architecture is Crusading. 

II Crusado ^ (krus^pde). Also 6 cru(e)sadowe, 
7-9 cruzado, 8 crusada, (crusad, cruzate, 8-9 
crusade), [ad. Pg. cruzado lit. ‘ crossed, marked 
with the cross ’.] A Portuguese coin bearing the 
figure of a cross, originally of gold, later also of 
silver; the new crusado is of 48oTeis (i6| grains 
of gold or 219 grains of silver) =s about 2s. ^d. 
sterling. 

*544 tVill ofR. Osborne (Somerset Ho.), One syde Crusa- 
dowes & the other side haulfe Aungelle. 1577 Harrison 
England ii. xxv. (X877) i. 364 Of forren coines^ we haue. . 
ducats, .crusadoes [etc]. 1604 Shaks._(?M. in. iv. 26. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 267 Eight hundred Millions of Reas, or two 
Millions of Crusadoes, amounting to about three hundred 
thousand pounds sterlmg. *695 Lond, Gaz, No. 3086/2 The 
Crusado of Portugal, .to pass at •^h. 6d. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl., Cruzado, .is a Portuguese coin, struck under Alphon- 
sus V about the year 1457, at the time when pope Calixtus 
sent thither the bull for a croisade, against the infidels 
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1853 Til, Ross Ilitmtchtfs Traz'. III. ^■sxu. 4o6*(?^^,The 
value of an anoba of gold is 15,000 Brazilian cruzados (.each, 
cruzado being 50 sous*. 

11 Cmsa'do “• 06 s. [a. Sp. and Pg. cruzado, 
OPg. crmado, coiresp. to 1 '. croise a crusader, lit. 
a crossed man, one that has received or assumed 
the sign of the cross: cf. CboisesJ A crusader, 
1575 Harvey Letter-bk. (Camdenlgz In such gallant 
bravados termes runnith your mill cnisadoe rhetonck. i6ig 
BtEUT tr.Sar^rs Counc. Treiti viii. (1676)746 Provision 
was not made for the Crnsndoes. ifes Pircmas Pilgrims 
II. VIII. vi. S 4. 1367 An Annie of Crusado’s. 

Hence f Crnsado, Crnzado v., to cross, engage 
as a crusader ; = Cboise v. 2 . 

1671 F. Phiupis Reg. Xecess. 337 Which were Cruzadoed 
or voluntarily went unto the Holy Land, for recovery’ of it. 

Cnisado 3 , var. of cwjafffl=CBUSADE, 

II Crnsa'l. Obs. [A term of the lingua franca 
of the Levant = It. corsale privateer.] =Cobsaib- 
1690 Roberts I'ny. Levant a, I had heard how piserably 
men lived in a Crusal. /6id. 3 Crusai is a word, mistakingly 
used for Corsair which in English signifies a Privateer, 

•f" Cmsard. Obs. rare. [f. stem of Cbcsade 
+ -AKD ; cf. Croisabd.] A cmsader, 

1753 tr, Voltaire's HIiermnegas,eic.s^ The most politic of 
all the Crusards [lous ces croisesi . , was Bohemond. Ibid. 
go Satadin. .gave battle to those Crusards near Oesarea. 

Cruse (kr/is, kr«z\ arch. Forms : 5- cruse ; 
also 5 orowse, erowce, crewse, erwoe, 5-7 
oruoB, 6 orouse, eruys(e, orewyse, 7 eruze, 
ciiaze, 8 crause, 8-g cruise. [A word of which 
similar forms are found in most of the Teutonic 
langs. ; cf. Icel. krils {a 1300) pot, tankard, Da. 
krteus mug, jug, cruet, Sw. hrus mug ; also OHG. 
*iriise represented by dim. kriiseltn, MHG. hriise, 
Ger. hratise pot with a lid, MLG. Artis, hrijs, LG. 
hroas, krils, kraus; MDu. cruyse, Du, kroes\ 
WFris. kroes, EFris. kris, NFris. kruas, krSss, 
Wang, krils. 

The etymological history is uncertain.as is also the original 
type, since the LG., Du. and Fris. present forms both in ll 
andil; in Eng. also, it is noteworthy that we liave beside 
ME. It, modern it, where u e should expect ou. The variant 
spelling in ui, (>o') from i6th c. ap^ars to be from Dutch. 
The historical pronunciation is with r (cf. the early cruce), 
which also now predominates ; but the spelling with z has 
been occasional rince 1600, and a corresponding pronuncia- 
tion is given by Smart and Cassell, and often heard.] 

A small earthen vessel for liquids ] a pot, jar, or 
bottle ; also a drinking vessel. 
es^soPetUad. ettJfmi. i.584Tw'ey cruses in oon day. IMd. 
XI. 349 A emee into a stene of wyne devise. ev^Promf. 
Pttrv, los Crowse, or cruse, potte {P. crowce or erwee]. 
Z481-90 Howard Househ, Bis. (Roxfa.) 404 For drynkyng 
Crewses for howsold viij.d. xgad Skelton Magnyf, 2x9a 
Then he may drink out of a stone cruyse. 1535 Coverdale 
I Kings xvit. 16 The oyle in the cruse fayled not. 1603 B. 
JowoN Kiftg's Entertainment, A crystal Craze fill'd with 
Wine; 1634. Peacham Gentlematis Exert, i. xxvii. 94 In a 
crucible or melting cruse; 1742 Collins Eclogues n. 3 One 
cruise of water on his hack he bore. 1755 J oknson, Cruise, 
a small cup. 1817 Coleridge Zakiya ii, 'What if 1 leave 
these cakes, this cruse of wine Here by this cave. xSga 
Raihe Handbk. York Museum 167 Cruses and Pottle-pots 
of black and brown ware. 

Jig. (with allusion to i Kings xvii. 12-16). 
extiao Z. ^Yi> Zion's Flowers (18851 40 Thy cruse of joy e 
is it already spent ? x^g Thackeray xx. He had 
dipped ungenerously into a generous mother's purse, basely 
and recklessly spilt her little cruse. 

Cruse, obs. form of Cbotise. 
t Cm'Sefril. Obs. [f. Cbusb+-pdl.] As much 
as a emse contains. 

1561 Hou.'nvsn Horn. Appii. 15 b, Geve him half a good 
crays ful to drinke, a 1645 Hbywood Forlwut by Landii. 
\Vk& 1874 VI. 3S4 Of his smallest beer Not a bare crusful. 

t Cru'sell. Obs. rare~^. [=:med.L. cjvsellus ; 
also MLG. krusel, crusele, LG. kriisel, krdsel, 
kreusel, EFris, kriisel, an oil-lamp used by countiy- 
people, etc., MDu. kruysel, krosel hanging-lamp ; 
cf, also OF. croisel, croissol, and other Romanic 
forms, usually connected with crux and associated 
with crucibolwn, while the Ger. fonns are treated 
by Hildebrand and others as dim. olkr/lse, Ceuse.] 
A night-lamp of oil or tallow. 

X401-2 Mem. R i/ott (Surteesi III, 210 Pro lumine habend 0 
in cruvelL 

t Cru'Set. Obs. Also 6 croset, -ette, 7 cruzet. 
[a. F. creuset (Pare i6th c.> crucible.] A crucible. 

1558-80 'Warde tr. AlexiP Seer. i. vi. irsb, Poure the 
.Siluer out of the cro.set. Jbid. (ed. i) ii8 Set it in the fire in 
a Goldsmithes croset. 1604 £. G(rimstdne] D' Acosta’s 
Hist. Indies iv. xiii. 247 They cary the bars of silver unto 
the As.say maister . . he cuttes a small peece of every one . . 
and puttes them into a cruseL z6ix Cotcr, Creuset, a 
crucible, cruzet, or cruet : alittle earthen pot, wherein (lold- 
smithes melt their siluer. X755 Johnson, Cruset, a gold- 
smith’s melting pot. Philips, [See also (^rvsie.] 

[The ulterior etymology IS complicated and uncertain ; cf. 
CRUSBLL,andseeHatzleld, Littrd, Diez, Griinms.v Krausel, 
Doornkaat-Koolman s.v. Krttsel, The OF. croisel, croiseul 
meant both night-lamp and crucible : cf. Crusie.] 

Crush (kizj), V. Forms ; 5 crusoh-en, -yn, 
oiussli-yii, (ornsse), 5-6 crusshe, 6 cronsshe, 
7 ohrusli, ^ crush. Cf. Cboose o, [app. a. OF. 
crotssir,€r0isir, sometimes rarely cm sir, 

frotfsstr, to gnash (the teeth), to make a crashing 
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or cracking noise, to crash, crack, smash, break ; 
in Cotgr., 1611, *to cracke, or crash, or crackle, as 
wood thats leadie to breake ’ ; = Cat. croxir, Sp. 
ciu-xir, crtijir to crackle, to lustle, It. '\croscere, 
crosciare to crackle, crash, clatter; ‘also to 
squease, to crush, or squash’ (Florio) ; med.L. 
cruscire to crackle (Du Cange). The Romanic 
word is apj>, of Ger. origin : see Diez and Mackel, 
and cf. MHG. krosen, hosen to gnash with the 
teeth, make a crackling noise, bruise or crash with 
a crackling sound, crash, craunch, for which Hilde- 
brand infers an OHG. ckrosSn, chrosian. 

The notion of noise present in the foreign words appears 
also in early uses of critss, erttssh, but is practically absent 
from later use, being now expressed by Crash.] 

•I* 1 . To dash togetlier with the sound of violent 
percussion, to clash, crarii; to make the harsh 
grating noise of things forciblj' smashed or pounded 
to fragments. Obs. 

1398 ’Trevtsa Barih.DeP. R. x.vli.(i495) 379 Cole quenebyd 
though it greue not tvyth brennynge hym that trade theion 
it inaky th crusshynge and grete noyse. c X400 Destr. Troy 
475a At yche cornel! of jie castell was crusshyng of weppqn. 
Ibid, 5832 Crakkyng of cristis, crusshyng of speires. Ibid. 
7298 There was crie of ken men, crussing of wepyn. 

2 . irons. To compress with violence, so as to 
break, bruise, destroy, squeeze out of natural shape 
or condition : said of the effect of pressure whether 
acting with momentum or otherwise. 

t<xi4oo Marie Arth. X134 He [the geaunt] caughte hyme 
in anuez. And enclosez hyme clenly, to cruschene hys 
rybbez. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 106 Crusshyn' bonys, ocillo. 
1526 Pilgr. Petf. (W- de W. 15311 234 b. The worme yj is 
crusshed or poysoned. 1611 Bible Job xxxix. 15 The 
Ostrich..leaueth her egges in the earth. .And forgetteth 
that the foot may crush them. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
33 Some of these I broke, .by crushing it [the stem] with 
a small pair of Plyers. X7x5-ao Pope Iliad xii. 83 In one 
promiscuous carnage crush'd and bruis’d. 1840 F. D. 
IlcNNETT Whaling Pay. II. 357 The leaves, when crushed, 
emit a poweifnl snaell of camphor. x86o Tyndall Glue. 
I. ii. 9 The shock which would crush a railway carriage. 

absol. 1885 Mrs. H. Ward tr. Anders Jml. (iBgi) 
18 The wi^ to crush, roused irresistibly by all that 
creeps. 

"b. With advrb. extension, defining the result. 

1530 Palsor. 502/a He hath crousshed his legge with the 
fall all to peces. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. lii. iii That 
they may crush downe with a heauy fall, Th’ vsurping 
Helmets of our Aduersnries x6a8 Earle Microcoan., 
Selfe-conceited Man (Arb.) 33 He is a bladder blovin vp 
with wind, which the least flaw crushes to nothing. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) so Some, .cast themselves in 
the way and are crusht to death. X768 J. Byron hlarr. 
Patagonia aaa We expected.. the roof and walls of our 
prison to fall in upon us, and crush us to pieces. 1853 
Kingsley Hypaita xxiv. 299 Philammon crushed the letter 
together in his hand. Mod. Crushed flat under the feet of 
the crowd. 

c. To crumple or put out of shape (cloth, a 
dress, etc.) by pressure or rough handling. 

Mod. Her bonnet and dress were all crushed. 

d. inir. To advance with crushing. 

1876 Whittier Lost Occasion 24 Crushing as if with 
Talus" flail Through Error's logic-woven mail. 

e. vitr. (for r^/?.) To become violently com- 
pressed, squeezed out of shape, or otherwise injured, 
by outside piessure. 

1755 Johnson, Crush, to be condensed. X776 Witiiuring 
Brit. Plants{,zjg 6 ) IV. 2S2 Its texture tender, soon crushing 
and becoming watery when gathered. X786 T. J xfpdrson 
Writ. (1859)1. 553 Their rotten machine must crush under 
the trial. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighh, xxxix. 
(1878) 506, 1 heard the hailstones ciush between my feet and 
the sofi: grass of the lawn. 

+ f. In imprecations. Obs. 

X770 Foote Lame Lover i. Wks. X79g. H 60 Crush me if 
ever 1 saw anything half so handsome before 1 

3. To press or squeeze forcibly or violently. 
(The force, not the effect, being the prominent 
notion.) Also with advrb. extension, to crush 
against, into, out of, through, etc. 

X59> Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad, 611 ‘Fie, fie', he says, 'you 
crush me, let me go 1596 — x Hen. IV, v. i. 13 To crush 
our old limbes in vngentle Steele. x6xi Bible Num. xxii. 
25 The asse.. crusht [CovCRP. thiust,G^^«n«dasht] Balaams 
foote against the wall. 18^ Sir N. Lindley in Law Rep. 9 
Probate Div. 205 The salving vessel, .was crushed against 
the landing-stage . . and was damaged. Mod. Too many 
people were crushed into the carriage. The article was in 
type but has been crushed out by the piessure of political 
news. 

b. inir. (for rejli) To advance or make one’s 
way by crashing or pressure, 

*7SS Johnson, CwrA-.to come in a close body, i860 
Sat. Rev. X. 444/1 The multitude which crushes lound the 
Prince, 

4 . fig. a. To break dotra the strength or power 
of; to conquer beyond lesistance, subdue or over- 
come completely. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 672/2 They use 
them . . to oppress and crush some of their owne to stubburne 
fiee-holder& x6ii Bible Lam. L 15 He hath called an as- 
sembly against mee, to crush my yong men. . 1781 Gibbon 
Dccl. ij- F. HI. xlix. 86 His enemies were crushed by his 
valour, 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 95 Such an opportunity 
of crushing or humbling Sparta. X848 Gaskell Mary 
Barton (i88s) 8a/i He sank upon a seat, almost crushed with 
the knowledge of the consequences of his., action, 


b. Of actions, feelings, etc. : To pul down, sub- 
due utterly, extinguish, stamp out. 

1610 R. Niccols Mirr. Mag. 573 And at my state with 
her proud homes did push In hope my fame, .to crush. 1697 
Dampieh Voy. (1698) I. xiii. 371 These disorders mi|ht have 
been crusht. 1720 Gkx Poems 172 Crush’d is thy 

pride. 1853 C. Kingsley Hypatia xxiv. 299 She was to 
crush the voice of conscience and reason. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) i "Wherever free inquiry showed 
itself . , the Chnich endeavoured to crush it, 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 160 The higher feelings of humanity are 
far too strong to be crushed out 

c. To oppress with harshness or rigour. 

x6ix Bible Amos iv. 1 "Vea kine of Bashan . .which op- 

f resse the poore, which crush the needy. 1665 Sir T. 

Ierbert Trav. {yBrf) 293 There the poor are crusht 
without a cause. 1846 Whittier The Branded Hand x, 
iVoB to him who crushes the soul with chain and lod. 

6 . To bruise, bray, break down into small pieces ; 
e.^. applied to the comminution of ore, quartz, 
coke, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, etc. in various industrial 
processes. 

1588 Greene Pandosio Ded. (1607) 2 Unicornes being 
glutted with brousing on rootes of Lycoras, sharpen their 
stomacks, with crashing bitter grasse. 1667 Milton P. L. 
V. 345 For drink the grape She crushes. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dom. Mean. I. 309 The apples had. .been well crushed and 
pressed. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 245/1 The lumps of. .ore. . 
falling through between the rollers, .aie completely crushed 
into small fragments. 1873 0 . Robinson JV. S. Wales 18 
Cane ciushed at the large mills on the Clarence. 

6 . To force out by squeezing or pressing; to 
press or squeeze out. Also fig. 

x6o2 Marston Antonids Rev. v. L Wks. 1856 I. 132 
And crush lives sap from oat Fieros vaines. a 1626 Bacon 
IJ.),H e crushed treasure out of his subjects purses byfor- 
mitures. 1634 Milton Conius tn Bacchus, that fir.st from 
out the purple giape Crushed tne sweet poison of misused 
wine. x6s* Dryden Hon Sebastian (J.), I wanted weight 
of feeble Moors upon me To crush my soul out. 

7. To crush a ettf of 'unite, pot of ale, etc. : to 
drink, quaff, ‘ discuss’ it : cf. Cback v. lo. 

159a Greene Def. Conny Catch. Wks, (Grosart) XI. 43 If 
euer I brought my (jonny outto crusha potte ofalewithmee. 
1592 Shaks. Rem. 4- Jul. i. ii. 86 , 1 pray come and crush a 
enp of wine, xSza Scott Higel v, You shall ciush a cup of 
svine to the health of the Fathers of the city, 1845 White- 
hall XXX. 206 'They had crushed several pottles of wine. 

Crnsh (kraj), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

■fl. The noise of violent percussion; clashing; 
a crash. Obs. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. Wacestg^S When bo]>e fflutes 
come at a frosche, pe fyrste hortlyng gaf a gret crusche. 

2 . The act of crushing ; violent compression or 
pressure that bruises, breaks down, injures, or 
destioysj also^^. 

1599 'T. M[ourET] SiOmormes 63 The hart-breake crush 
of melancholies wheele. i6ox Holland Pliny xxix. vi (R.) 
To heale the eares that have caught some hurt either by 
bruise, crush or stripe. x6ix Cotgr., EsccKhure . a 

squash, crush, knocke, or squeeze (wheteby a thing is flatted, 
or beaten close together). 1775 Johnson Western Isl, Wks. 
X. 429 A heavy crush of disaster. 1820 Scoresby Acc, 
Arctic Reg. I, 214 The ice pressed dreadfully around them 
. .but the ship always escaped the heaviest crushes. 18B2 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav, exxi, 7 Our soul is kept from the 
dominion of sin. .the crush of despondency. 

b. In the following perhaps = crash, as now 
often quoted, and as apparently alluded to by 
Pope : see Cbabh sb.l 2; but it may mean simply 
‘ destruction by crushing 

17x3 Addison Cato v. i, Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds, 1848 Lowell 
Biglow Papers Poems (i8go) II. 6 Holding up the star- 
spangled banner amid the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds. 

c. Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

1851 Greenwell CoaUtr. Terms Norlhumh. 4 - Durh, 20 
Crush . — ^This occurs when both the roof and thill of a seam 
of coal are hard, and when the pillars, insufficient lor the 
support of the superincumbent strata, are crushed by their 
pressure. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Crush, i. A 
squeeze, accompanied, perhaps, with more violent motion and 
effects, 2. A variety of fault in coal, 
f 3 , A bruise or injury caused by crushing. Obs. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II, 350 Contusions, bruses looking 
black and blew, strokes, crushes, rushes, rubs, and gals. 
1617 Markham Cnyal. vii. 67 It is called Nauell-gall, 
because the crush is vpon the signe iust opposite against 
the Horses Nauell. X702 Land. Gas. No. 3837/4 Lost. . 
a flea-bitcen grey Mare, with a Crush on her rignt Foot in 
the Hoof beluDd. 

4 . The crowding together of a number of things, 
or esp. persons, so that they press forcibly upon 
each other ; the mass so crowded together. 

1806 SuRR Winter in Lend, (ed. 3) III, 136 No rank, no 
sex, could possibly receive exemption from the general 
crush. 1830 Cunningham Brit. Paint. II. 54 The crush to 
see it was very great, x^ Dickens Bam. Rudgexxxm, 
A crush of carts and chairs and coaches. 

b. A crowded social gathering, colloq. 

183a Macaulay Lett. 18 July, 1 fell in with her at Lady 
Giey’s gieat crush. 1888 Mrs. H. VfKsaR.Elsmere (1890) 
439 [The party] isn’t a crush. I have only asked about 
thirty or foity people. 

5 . Cartilage, gristle, dial. 

[=OHG. cros in nasecros, dreros, MLG. krose, also 
MHG. kroszbein, kruszhein, krusbein, f, krosen to crackle, 
Crunch : cf. Crusbel.} 

<1x825 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, Crish, Crush, cartilage, or 
soft bones of young animms, easily crushed by the teeth, 
Ibid,, Crush, crtistle, gristle, 



CRUSHABLE, 


CRUST, 


6. Comb. (perh. formed on verb-stem), as crush- 
bone, -nosed. Also Cbush hat, -boom. 

1696 Lend. Gaz. No. 3193/4 Lost a bay Gelding . . with 
a Crush bone on the side of the Nose. 1876 Browning 
Shop 9 Some crush-nosed human-hearted dog. 

Cmsliable tkr» Jab’l), a. [f. Crush z;. + -able.] 
Capable of being crushed. 

1887 Daily News 6 Jan. 3/1 A less crushablc material. 

+ Crusbi-crash. rare~^. Ohs. A combination 
of crush and crash, having the effect of a redu- 
plication of the latter. 

1383 Stakyiiurst Mneis iv. (Arb ) no Thee winds scold 
straying, the threshing thick crush crash is owtborne. 

Crushed (krzijt), ///. a. [f. Crush w. - h-sn.] 

1 . Bruised or broken by pressure; pressed or 
squeezed out of shape ; fig. overwhelmed, subdued 
utterly. 

*399 Shaks. Hen. V, i. ii. *73 That is but a crush’d neces- 
sity. 1793 Southey joan of A rc vni. 166 The crush'd and 
mangled corpse. X851-5 Brimley Ess. 248 To awaken his 
crushed intelligence. 

2 . Bruised or broken down into small pieces or 
powder. 

1835 Johnston Client. Coni. Life iv, (1879) 58 Crushed 
bones are strewed over a meadow. 1875 TlR'EDict. Arts 
III. 943 There are three classes of sugar-refineries in this 
country, the chief productions of which are, respectively: 
xst, Loaf-sugar ; 2nd, Crystals.. 3rd, Crushed su^r. 

3 . Crushed morocco {Bookbinding) : morocco 
leather, grained, shaved thin, pressed between iron 
plates, and polished. Crushed strawbeny : the 
colour of strawberries when crushed or bruised. 

tCrnsheli cnissel. Obs. [Corresponds to 
OHG. crosela, kroschela, MHG. hrosel, kroszel, 
kroschel, MLG. crosle, LG. kroselle cartilage, 
gristle, referred by Hildebrand to MHG. and dial. 
G. krosen, kro’sen to gnash the teeth, crackle, 
craunch, crush with noise. Cf. dial, crustle, Crush 
sh. 5."] Cartilage, gristle, 

CX440 Pronip. Parv. 106 Cruschylbone, or grystylbone 
[P. crusshellj. 16x7 Minsheu Dticior, A crussell or gristle. 

Crusher (kr»-Jai). [f. Crush v. + -er i.] 

1 . One who or that which crushes. 

1308 Florio, Prcniiiore, a crusher. i6ix Cotcr., Es- 
cacheur, a squasher; a beater, or crusher of things 
fiat, x^a J. Sfarrow tr. Behind s Rem. Wks., Apol, 
cone. Petfeciiott 8 The Crusher or bruiser of the Ser- 
pent. 1839 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 6a Crushers 
of walnuts with silver nut-crackers. *883 C. F. Holder 
Marvels Anim. Life *91 The Fort Jackson shark, .has 
crushers instead of teeth. 

b. spec. One whose trade is to crush some article 
for economic purposes. 

17M Hull Advertiser p Au^. 3/4 The Crushers of Kape- 
seed continue to buy this article veiy freely, 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XIX. 300/2 Rape. .The seed.. is then sold to the 
crushers, who express the oil._ 1884 Lav) Rep. 13 Q. Bench 
Div. 469 Seed crushers and oil refineis. 

c. A machine for crushing seed, ore, quartz, etc. 

1825 J. N1CHO1.SON Operat. Mechanic 160 For breaking 

malt, beans, &c. one crusher only is wanted. _i8to Atcher- 
LLY Boerland 172 Mr. Armfield’s crusher was in full work. 

2 . colloq. Something which overwhelms or over- 
powers. Cf. stunner. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 1 , It's Destiny, and mine's a 
ct usher ! 1849 Thackeray Pendennis iv, ' She is a crusher, 
ain’t she now? ’ 1884 Chr. Coninionv)ealth6 Nov, 33/3 The 
decision was a crusher on Dr. Phin. 

3 . An apparatus for recording the pressure exerted 
on a gun by a charge of powder ; also attrib. as in 
crusher-gatige, -plug. 

187* Standard *9 Jan., A ' crusher ’, or small apparatus 
exposing a copper disc to the pressuie over a given sur- 
face of the pent-up gases, was inserted in the lear of the 
700-pounder bolts. X871 Noble & Abel in Phil. Trans. 
CLXV. 140 A slight escape of gas past the crusher-gauge. 

4 . slang. A policeman. 

1841 Punch II. 137 There is not one crusher who is proof 
against the waistcoat pocket. 1831 MAYHEwXwnf. Labour 
I. 23 ‘ The blessed crushers is everywhere ', .shouted one. 

Crush hat. A soft hat which can be crushed 
flat ; spec, a hat constructed with a spring so as to 
collapse and assume a flat shape ; an opera-hat. 

1838 Dickens Nick, xix, Folding his crush hat to 
lay his elbow on. X848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs i. x8gi 
Punch 23 Apr, 201/2 Smart new boy in cloak-room has 
noted gentlemen shutting' up their crush hats, and promptly 
flattens de Jones's best silk topper. 

Crushing^ (ki»'/ig), vbl. sb. [f. Crush v, + 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Crush. 
f 1 . Crashing, smashing: see Crush w. i. Obs. 

2 . Compressing violently so as to bruise or 
destroy ; violent pressure or squeezing. Also 

1380 Hollyband Treas.Fr, Tong', Froisseniefit,a.civ&\\\as 
in pieces. 1643 Milton Tetracli. (1851) 19s The crushing 
..and the overwhelming of his afflicted Servants. X694 
Acc. Sea. Late Voy. 11. tiyii) 6 Cornelius Seaman lost his 
Ship by the squeezing and crashing together of the Ice. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xviii. 123 The sound produced by the 
crushing of the fragments. 1890 Spectator 31 _May, Ml 
delays, discomforts and crushings were met ■with good- 
humour. 

3 . spec. Bruising or comminution of ore, quartz, 
oil-seeds, etc. for economic purposes ; also attrib. 
and comb.y as crushing-machine, -mill, -seed, etc. 

1739 Smeaton in Phil, Trims. LI. 168 The crushing of rape 
seed. X796 Hull Advertiser 10 Sept. 2/2 Fifty lasts of fine 
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Koningsburg Crushing Linseed. *832 Babbage Eeon, 
Manuf. xxxii. (ed. 3) 337 The Crushing Mill, used in Corn- 
wall and other mining countries, 1872 Raymond Statist. 
Mines 43 The crushing for the year is 9,782 tons of quartz. 

Cru'shiugf, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h -ing 2.] That 
crushes ; bruising, overwhelming, etc, 

1377 Whetstone in Gascoignds Steel Glas (Arb.) 22 
Crusshing care. 1393 Shaks Rich. II, v, v. 34 Cm^ing 
penuiie. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 206 The blow must 
be quick, and crushing. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay II. ix. 
137 A. .crushing censure upon Lord Ellenborough. 

CrU'sMllg'ly, adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2,] In a 
crushing manner; so as to crush. 

x 8 i 6 1 * Hunt Rimini iv. 173 The word smote crushingly. 
1881 Daily Tel, 20 Oct., Falling slowly but crushingly. 

CrU'Sh-room. A room or hall in a theatre, 
opera-house, etc., in which the audience may pro- 
menade during the intervals of the entertainment. 

1806 Surr Winter in Land. (ed. 3) HI. *33 The drawing- 
room, .actually difieied in nothing from the crush-room at 
the opera on a very crowded night. 1833 Macaulay Lett, 
2 Aug., The crush-room of the opera at night. 1855 
Thackeray Nexuconies I. 278. 

Grusian, van of Ckooiah, species of carp. 

Grnsie, crusy (krii-zi, kro-zi). Sc. Also 
cruisie, -aie, -y, -ey, cruzie, croosie. [app. a 
phonetic repr. of F. creuset, Cbuset, or perh. of 
earlier origin from OF. croiseul, creuseul (pi. -eus), 
ox a'oisel, cruseau, with which it agiees in its two 
senses, while F. creuset and Eng. Cbuset have 
only that of ‘ crucible 

1 . A small iron lamp -with a handle, burning oil 
or tallow ; also, a sort of triangular iron candle- 
stick with one or more sockets for candles, having 
the edges turned up on the three sides. (Jamieson.) 

a 1774 Fergusson Fat meds Ingle, The cruizy, too, can 
only blink and bleer. 1776 C. Keith Fanners Hot ix. 
(J am. \ Meg lights the crusy wi' a match. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet Let. iv, A silver lamp, or cruisie, as the Scottish term 
It. xSgzB/ackai. 001.487 The croosie, a tiiangularmetal 

saucer with an upright hook at the base to be hung by. 

2 . A crucible, or hollow piece of iron with a long 
handle, used for melting metals. (Jamieson.) 

The common sense in South of Scotland ; crusies were 
commonly used by stocking-weavers in middle of the Tpth c. 
to melt lead or pewter for setting the needles in their 
frames. 

Cmsily, -illy (]cn2*sili), a. Her. Also 6 
oiusule, 7-8 orusuly, 7 crossule, 9 onisill6(e, 
(cruoilly, -oily), [a. OF. crusillii, var. of croi- 
silli (^Godef.) ‘ strewn with, crosses or croisettes 
f. croisille, dim. of rroix cross.] 

Of a field or charge ; Covered or strewn with 
small crosses, usually crosses crosslet. 

1372 'Bosszy/E.i.L Annorie 11,115 b, He beareth Argent, 
a Cneuron de Ermines, betweene three Inkes molyn, ci usule 
botonie fitchie Sable. 1766 Voaxet Heraldry Gloss., Cmsily 
or Cmsuly, 18^ Boutell Heraldry Hist. * Pop. vi. 29 
When the Field is covered with small Crosses CrosMets, it is 
said to be Crusilly. 1882 Cussans Heraldry 'na, 128 Crusilld. 

t Cruskyn, cmisken. Obs. or dial. In 

4- 5 oruskyn, (cruske), 5 curskyu. [= OF. 
creusequin, crotistquin, mod. Walloon cruskin, 
creuskin, prob. a. MFlem. kruyseken, krocsken, 
dim. of kniyse, kroes, Cruse. The forms in 
Promp. Parv. may be toectly from Fiemish. The 
Gael, crtlisgein small cruse, oil-lamp, Irish cruisgin 
small pot or pitcher, are adopted words.] A small 
vessel for holding liquids ; hence a liquid measure. 

1378 Inventory in Promp. Parv, *06 Un cruskyn de terre 
gainis d’argent. .Un pot d’argent blanc an guyse d’un 
cruskyn. 2408 Will ^ Molynton (Someiset Ho.), Vnum 
Cruskyn de argento & deauratum. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
602/40 IPicartus, qtddam ciphus, a curskyu]. C1440 
Promp, Parv. 106 Ciuskyn' or cruske, coop of erjie, cartesia, 

Jamieson, Cruisken of lohisky, a. certain measuie of 
this liquor, Angus. 

Crusoe. =Cbuciah', species of carp, 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory H. 264 Method of catching 
Crusoes, or Crucians. 

f Crusoile. Obs. rare~\ [a. OF. cruseul, cru- 
jq/ crucible : see Cbosell, Cbuset.] A crucible. 

16x3 Marston Insat. C’iesse i. Wks, 1856 III. xii Thou 
scum of his»melting-pots, thou wert christned in a ciusoile 
with Meicuries water. 

Orusopasse, -praso, obs. ff. ChbysopbxISb. 

Crust (krust), Forms : 4 orouste, 5 croste, 

5- 6 cr'uste, 4- crust. [In some senses ad. L. 
crusta, in otheis immed. a. OF, crouste (mod. 
crotlte), Pr. and It. crosfa:~L. crusta hard surface, 
rind, shell, incrustation, frr P'. the earliest recorded 
popular sense is the crust of bread, but medical 
writers used it in sense 3 after L. at an early date.] 

1 . The outer part of bread rendered hard and dry 
in baking. Opposed to crumb. 

A 1330 Otuel 954 Anawe of Nubie he smot, That neuere 
eft ciouste he ne hot. 1398 [see Crusting vbl. sb. *]. c 1430 
Two Cookery-bks. 53 Saue pe sydys and al be cruste hole 
with-owte. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior igi Make 
cleaiife his hrea^ If there he either ashes or coles in the 
cruste. 1620 Venner Via. Recta L 22 Tne like may be 
said of the crust of bread. 1823 Scott 2 Jan. in Lockhart, 
When we do get bread to eat, we complain that the crust 
is hard. 1871 When I laas a little Girl (ed. a) 25 You 
know there can’t he crust without crumb. 


b. (with a and pi.) The hard outer part of a 
loaf or roll of bread ; a portion of this external 
pait such as belongs to a single slice of bread. 

c 1323 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 204 A row5 baie trenchur, 
other a crust : The begger that the anist ssal hab. e 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 16 A crust of bread thou bray with- 
alle. ci45a Tioo Cookeryiks. 113 Nym ciostes of whyt 
bred. 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, 11. iv. 28 My Vnkle grew .so 
fast. That he could gnaw a crust at two houres old. a 1704 
R. L’Estrange (J.) Slen will do tricks, like dogs, for crusEs. 
X87X When I mas a little Girl (ed. 2) 24, I had a piece of 
bread and butter for my luncheon every morning, and the 
crust of it wa.s often a serious incumbrance to me. .Bread- 
crusts aie not nice things. 

c. By extension : A scrap of bread which is 
mainly crust or is hard and dry : often applied 
slightingly to what is much more than crust. 

136X T. Norton tr. Calvin’s Inst. Pref., Some, .doe plen- 
teously glut themselves, and other some live with gnawing of 
poore crusts. 1592 Warner A lb. Eng. vii. xxxvii. (1612) 182 
My hap was harder than to owne in that dLStie.sse a Cru.st. 
1697 Dambier Voy, (1698) 1 . xi. 3*3 Sauce, .which makes it 
eat very savory : much better than a crust of Bread alone. 
x82x Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 66 Parents.. Who in distress 
broke their last crust in twain.. that 1 might be fed. 1837 
L'ytton E. Maltravers i. i, Bring me a cup of beer, and 
crust of bread. 1886 H. F. Lester Under two Fig Trees 
42 To have a‘ crust ’ as she calls it, or in reality a good deal 
of cheese and bread and beer. 

dL.fig. 

x3M 7 ell-Troth's N. V, Gift 12 Such crustes of small 
comfort. 1749 Fielding Ton Jonesra. i. head big, A Crust 
for the Critics. 

2 . The paste forming the covering of a pie. 

sSgBEpulario Bivb, Make a crust of thicke past like a 

Fie crust. 1712 Addison No. 482 r 4 Learning how to 
season it [a buck], or put it in cru.st. 1771 Goldsm. Haunch 
M Vemson 54 A pasty ; it shall, and it must, And my wife, 
little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

3 . A hard dry formation on the surface of the 
body, caused by a burn, an ulcer, or disease of the 
skin ; a scab or eschar. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vir. xvii. (1495) 233 
A crouste of blood, c 1400 Lanfrauds Cimrg. 70 We moten 
brenne l>e heed of ]ie veyne..wi|? hoot iren & Jiilke hoot 
iren my3te make an hard ciuste. 1^3 Tkaheron Vigo's 
Chirnrg. 275 b, Eschara is the herdnes, or cruste yt re- 
maynetn after the bumynge of a wounde, or ulcer. 1602 
Shaks. Hmn. i. v. 72 A most instant Tetter barked.. with 
vile and loathsome crust All my smooth Body. 1876 
Duhring Dis. Skin 47 Crusts are effete masses of dried 
materials composed of the products of disease of the skin. 

4 . t a. The upper or surface layer of the ground. 
Obs., having passed into b. Geol. The outer 
portion of the earth ; that part of the body of the 
earth accessible to investigation. 

Used first in accordance with the notion that the interior 
of the earth was an ‘abyss’ of waters, subsequently in 
reference"to the theory of an interior in a state of fusion. 

1555 Fdeh Decades 234 An other kynde of Rubies., 
found in the mountajmes in the vpper cru.st or fioure of 
the earth. x6ii Speed Theat. Gt. Brit, xxxiv. (1614) 67/1 
In the very crust of the ground, without any deepe digging. 
x666 Boyle in Phil. Trans, 2 Apr. 185 The elevation of 
steams fiom the Crust or Superficial parts of the Earth. 
1747 Genii. Mag, XVII. 433 The ■whole earth, in the opinion 
of some philosophers, is but a kind_ of bridge, or must to 
the great body of waters included in it, xSgt Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil, iii. iv. 294 The rocks and stones which 
compose the external crust of the globe. 

6 . A more or less haid coaling, concretion, or 
deposit on ihe surface of anything; an inciustation. 

1340 Hyrde tr. Vived Instr. Chr, Worn. 1. ix. (R.) 
Except thou wilt neuer wash out the crust, but goe so 
with a must of paynting_ to bedde. 1618 Bolton Flams 
in. iv. 176 While they ride upon the false crusts of yce 
breaking under. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 138 Precious Stones 
are covered o ver wi th a home] y Crust. 1726 Leoni A Iberti’s 
Archit. I. 58a, Lay.. over all a Crust made of Sand, 
Mortar, and Ashes, 17^6 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1 . 146 
It looked more like a saline must. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 
III. xxi. 179 The water. ,[was] covered with a thin crust of 
ice. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iv. 12* The ciust formed over 
the lava, 

b. Crust of wine ; see qnot. 

1863 T. G. Shaw Wine, etc. iv. 143 In every wine, .a por- 
tion of the vegetable and other matters which constitute its 
' distinctiveness ’ mtist inevitably be precipitated to the 
bottom of the vessel ; this is called lees in the cask, and 
crust or deposit in the bottle. 

c. U, S. and Canada. The hardened surface of 
snow suitable for crust-hunting. 

i860 [cf. Crusting vbl. sb, 2]. 1876 Forest 4- Stream 
VI. 18/1 We had waited for a ‘ ciust ' through days of rain, 
thaw, and fog. 1890 N. Hibbs in Big Game N. Avier. 27 
The Moose would come when the crust foimed on the snow 
in the mountains. 

6 . The hard external covering of an animal or 
plant ; a shell, test, husk, etc. ; spec, the hard 
chitinous integument or * shell ’ of Crustaceans. 

16x3 Crooke Body of Man tax This Crust is spongie, hauing 
smal holes.. that by _ these hollowe passages. .the thinner 
part of the Chylus might pierce. 1633 Walton Angler loi 
This Caterpiller gives over to eat, and. .comes to be coverd 
over with a strange shell or crust. 1776 Withering Brit, 
Plants (1796) I. 322 There is a sort of leathery crust over 
the seed. X834 Good Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 464 [The skin] 
was shed annually like the crust of a lobster. 

7 . fig. Something figtired as an outer covering or 
shell difficult to penetrate, or merely superficial. 

1631-3 Jer. Taylor Senn.for Year (1678) 369 A universal 
crust of Hypqcrisie that covers the face of the greatest 
part of Mankind, 1x1635 Vines Lord's Supp, (1677) 320 
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CRUST. 


OBtTSTOTJS. 


He may be overgrown with a cru'it, a coldness. 01853^ 
Robertson Za/. i- (185S) 105 Break through the crust of 
his selfishness. 

•f* 8. A plank cut from Oie outside of a tree- trunk. 
i486 N'oitingham Hec. HI. 255, iij. crustes..to ley on ^ 
same Brigge vnder }>e gravell. 1363 Louth Churckat. Acc. 
III. s3 ^in Peacock JV. U\ Luic, Gloa.\ For a crust of 
a plank to a brigge. 1369 Xottiugham JCee. IV. 136 For 
a kruste and a planke. 

9. Angling. The surface film of water. ? Obs. 

i6s3 W. Lavson Seer. Angling in Arh. Gamer I. 194 If 

the wind be rough, and trouble the crust of the water. 
/6t(i., This fly.. moved in the crust of the water is deadly 
in an eiening. 

10. Letcher Alanuf. The state of sheep or goat 
dtins when merely tanned and left rough pre- 
paratoiy to being dyed or coloured. 

1686 Land. Gas, No 2x25/4 About 350 of the best Kids, 
some ready pared, and some in the Crust not staked. 
188a Worcesier Exkib. CaiaL iii. 30 Crust and coloured 
sldvets. 

11. The outer part or 'wall ’ of a horse’s hoof. 

x8^7 Youatt Hone xviii. 372 The crust or wall, is that 
portion which is seen when the foot !•; placed on the ground. 
+12. fig. A crusty person. Obs, 

1394 Aterty Knack in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 530 What an old 
crust it is 1. .1 think the villain hath a face hardened with 
steel, a 164a Day Ptregr, Sc^l. tif 8^1 < 44 An old crust, 
with a back bent like a bowe with carieing tables. 

18. Conib.. as crust-hardetied, -like adjs. ; + croat- 
clumg a, (see quot) ; crust-lizard, book-name 
of Ueloderma korridum . ; + omst-roll, a kind of 
thin crusted pancake. 

CX4M Ttm Cookery-hks. 46 Cruste Rolle. — Take..FlowFe 
of vAete; nym Eyroun and breke ber-to.. rolle it on a 
boide also binne as parcbement. .fiye hem, and seme forth. 
x6xo \V. Folkingeam Art of Survey i. x. 24 Crast-clung 
and Soale-bound soyles. Holue Amioury iii. 333/2 
Crust Clung, or Soil Bound, is an hard sticking togethet of 
the Earth, that nothing will grow on it. Sai. Rev, 

7 June 741/1 Old emst-nardened politicians. 

Cmst (krffst), 2». [f. prec. sb., after F. crouster, 
croUter, L. crtistarel\ 

1. tram. To cover as with a crust, to encrust. 

IMS Ascram 157 Snowe. .wh^he washarde 

and crusted by reason of the host. 137a Levins Manip. 
rox/sa To cruste, crustare. 1607 Sraks. Timott ni. vi. x^ 
Of Man and Beast, the infinite Maladie Cmst you quite 
o're. 1614 W. B. Philosoiher's Ban^iut (ed. 2j 162 The 
meates become emsted and baked. 1836 Macguxivray tr. 
Hnmbeldi's Traa. ij. 3A Rocks.. scantily emsted with 
lichens. 2892 Illmtr. Mag, Sept. 879 North winds begin 
to crust over the pools and streams with ice. 

ex6x6 Chatman Zlbrner, Baiiaile 0/ Frogs, &c. Ep. Ded. 
IR.), Being crusted with their couetous leprosies. 1767 
JfoHNsoH Lett. X9 Aug., Ill health.. has crusted me into 
inactivity. 1883 Froude Short Stad. IV. 11. vi. 250 The 
trath had been crusted over with fictions. 

2. inlr. To form or contract a crust ; to become 
covered with a crust or hardened surface. Also fig. 

c 1430 TVuo Cookery-hhs. 32 Stere it faste bat it crouste 
no3t. x^ G. Daniel Trinarck., Hen. IV. ccclxxvii. Aged 
Tyrrannie whose Gyle Crusts in the lampe, <ri6g8 
Temple tT.)i The place that was burnt.. crusted and healed 
inyery few days, 1763 A. Dickson .rign'e. 471 The 

soil.. will ^only crust a little above. i8ao Hazlitt Led. 
Dram. Lit. 26 The tide of fancy and enthusiasm, .settles and 
crusts into the standing pool of dulness, criticism, and verth, 
8. trans. To form into a cru.st; to make hard 
like a crust. 

1671 Narboeougn yml, in Acet, Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711) 
18a The main Body of Ice that lyeth emsted about the 
Shore, xtey W. Collins Dead Secret v. v. (x86i) 227 Tlie 
dirt of halfa century, crusted on the glass. 

4. U, S. and Canada. To hunt (deer, etc.) on the 
crust of snow ; to crust-hunt 

x86o [see CRUsrrNc vil. sb. 2]. 1888 Forest ^ Stream 
XXX, 46/3 The guides and hunters, .going over the border 
. .on the deep snows, and crasting deer and moose. /di'Z 
165/1 A good deal of crusting deer is being done, .this 
winter. 

II CmstBiGeai (krost^kjia), sb, fil. Zool. [mod. 
L. neuter pi. of crustaceus adj. (sc. animalia ) : see 
below. Introduced by Lamarck, 1801, as a name 
of the class of animals called by Cuvier, 1798, 
Zfij insectes crustacles: cf. Cetjstaceods 3,] A 
large _ class of Arthropodous animals, mostly 
aquatic, characterized by a hard, close-fitting, 
usually chitinous shell or ‘ cmst ’ which is shed 
periodically; comprising Ciabs, Lobsters, Cray- 
fish, Prawns, Shrimps, and many others. 

18x4 W, E. Leach Trans. Linn. Soc, XI. 306 {title), Ar- 
rangement of the Crustacea, etc. 3828 Stark Blem, Nat. 
Hist. II, X44 The Crust^ea. .respire by branchUe , .They 
have a distinct heart provided with circulating vessels, x^8 
Carpenter Phys, ii, (1872) 108 Mast of the Crus- 

tacea, like insects, come forth from the eggs In a state 
vw different from their adult form. 

Cmstaceal (krvst^i'j^al), a. rare. [f. prec. -1- 

-At.] = Crustacean a . 

x8§3 Kane Grbmell Exp. xvii. (1856) 130 Like all birds 
feeding on crustaceal life. 

Crustacean (kr2;st,r’-/ian), a , and sb. [f. as 
prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the class Crustacea. 

1838 Geirib Hist. Boulder v. 8x The most abundant 
order of Crustacean life. 

5. sb. An animal of this class. 

183s Kirby Hai, f Itut, Anim. II, xiv. 26 Whether the 
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higher Orders of Crustacean.^ undergo a real metamorphosis. 
1873 D.WSON Earth ^ Alan iii. 54 The Crustaceans, the 
highe.st marine animals of the annulose type. 

Cmstaceoid (kr»stri*Jiioid% a. rare. [f. as 
prec. -f--oiD.] Having a resemblance to a crusta- 
cean. 

X846 Dana Zaoph. viL 106 These crustaceoid species. 

CmstSiCeO’logfy* [See -(o)lost.] The scien- 
tific study of Crustacea. Hence Crastaceolo'gical 
a., pertaining to crustaceology ; CrustaceoTotfist, 
one versed in crustaceology. 

1828 Webster, Crustalo^, that part of zoology which 
treats of crustaceous Crustaceology, the word 

sometimes used, is ill- formed.. Who can endure such words 
as crustaceologic.il ? 1849 tr. CuvieVs A nim. Kingd. ^09 
note, Milne Edwards has not mentioned them in his Review 
of Crustaceology’. Ibid. 408 note. Anomalous animals . . 
which have long perplexed Crustaceologists. 1876 Face 
Advd. Texi-bk. Geol. xiii. 237 A fresh and inviting field to 
the cnistaceologLst. 

CrustSi^CeoiMl'hriii* Client, [f. L. Crmtace-a 
-h rtiber red + -IN.] A rrf colouring matter found 
in the bodies of some Crustacea. 

1882 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Crustaceous (krast^‘/3s),<r. [f. mod.L. erust- 
deeus, f. aiista crust, hard shell : see -ACEOUS.] 

L Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cmst or 
hard integument. Crmtaceotis lichens (in Botl ) : 
see quot. iSSa. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Cpwrfmreww. .pertaining to the 
crust, hard shell orpillofany thing. t66i{PowERExp.Philos. 
1. 3TheircrustaceousTunica Cornea.^ 176a B. Stillingfleet 
Ecoh. a at. 78 The crustaceous liverworts are the first 
foundation of vegetation. 1830 Lindley Nat, Syd. Bot, 
145 The outer integument [of the seed] crustaceous, the 
inner membranous, x88a Vines Sachd Bot. 319 The Thallus 
of Lichens is commonly developed in the form of incrusta- 
tions which cover stones and the bark of trees. .These 
Crustaceous Lichens, as they are termed [etc.]. 

+ b. Path. Characterized by crusts or scabs. 

180X hied, JmL V. 23 Tht discovery of the crustaceous 
Cow-pox . . The ulcers on the hands and arms assumed the 
crustaceous form. 

2. Of animals ; Having a hard integument. 

2639 H. More Immort. Soulru xi. [1662) 108 Wasps and 
Hornets, .the Animal Spirits not easily evaporating through 
their cru.staceaus Bodies. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, 1. 16 
Mites in Cheese. .It seems they are .sheath'd and crustaceous 
Animals (as Scarabees and such like Insects are). 1826 
Kirbv & Sp. Entontol. (1828) 111, xxix. 168 Cru-staceous 
forms in Coleoptera. 

3, Spec, in Zool. Eelcoyging to the class Crustacea, 
crustacean. 

X646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. jii. xvii. 151 Crustaceous 
animals, Lobsters, Shrimps, and Crevises. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 106 The sbell-fish of the softer crustaceous kind. 
X707 Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. 320 Testaceous and Ciusta- 
ceous Fish. 1873 J. G. Bartram Harvest 0/ Sea (ed. 3) 300 
Old men . . setting^ lohster-pots, doing business in the 
crustaceous delicacies of the season, 
b. Crab-like ; like a crustacean. 

1842^ Blackm. Mag, LI. 377 Retiring in a crustaceous or 
crab-like manner from the Oouit. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trasr, 205 Thy poor crustaceous efforts at selfrisolation. 
Hence CEnsta'oeousiiess. 

xjsj Bailey voI. II, Crustaeeausness, hardness, like, or 
being covered with a Shell, as Shell-fish. 1733 in Johnson. 

+ Cmsta'de. Obs. Also crustate, -arde : see 
also COSTABD. [Evidently a. P". crousfade, 
although this is not given by Godefroy, and is 
known to Hatzfeld only as a modern word after 
It. Cfvstata ' a kinds ofdaintiepye, chewet, or such 
paste meate ’ (Florio), f. crostare to encrust : see 
-ADE.] 

A sort of rich pie, made of flesh, eggs, herbs, 
spices, etc. enclosed in a crust. 

1 c X390 Fortn of Cnry No. 154 Crustardes of Flessh. 
— No. 156 Crustardes or Fysshe. ^1420 Liber Cocarum 40 
Crustate of flesshe. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Houselt. Ord. 
(1790) 452 Let bake horn as thow woldes bake flaunes, or 
crustades. 

Crustal (kio-slal), a, rare. [f. L. critsla + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to a crust ; consisting of cmst. 

i860 Worcester cites N. Brit, Rev. 1892 C. l.ArwoRTH in 
Proc. Geogr. Sac. 697 The many twisting crustal septa of 
the earth. • 

Crastalo'gical, Crusta’logist, CrustaTog-y, 
synonyms of Cru8Tacboi.ogical, etc. 

Proposed by Webster (1828), and in later Diets. 

Crustate (kro-st«it), a. [ad. L. crustdt-us 
crusted, incrusted ; applied by Pliny to Crustacea.] 
Crusted ; crustaceous. 

x66x_ Lovell_ Hist. Anim. ^ Min. Introd., Exanguine 
aqoaticlcs, which are either soft, as the Polypus.. or Crus- 
taCe . , as the Lobster* Soc* X^cx,^ OTUstoXs^ 

having an outer hard rind or shell. 

Crustated (km-sicitWi, ppl, a. [f. as prec. -i- 
-KU.] Covered with a crust ; encrusted. 

1780 Von Troil Iceland 34a Icelandic springs.. the crus- 
lated stones formed in them. 

Crustation (krsstJi-Jan). [n. of action f. L. 
ermtare to Ceust : see -ation.] The formation 
of a cmst ; an incrustation. 

16*0-33 !• Jones Stane-Heng (1725] 23 These, having 
thiough lon^Time, got the very same Crustation upon 
them. 1698 Keill Exam. Th, Earth.(^x‘j^±\ 235 The Abyss 
was enclos'd by a thick Crustation, ia which were all the 


Materials of Earth, Sand, Clay, Gravel [etc.]. 1870 Eng. 
Mechanic 21 Jan. 463/1 To attempt to remove crustations. 
Crusted (kr»'sted), ppl. a. [f. Ckost sb. and v. 
+ -ED.] Having or covered with a cmst, encrusted ; 
+ crustaceous (obs.) ; that has deposited a crust, as 
old port or other M'ine. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxix. 23 A crustid cake spreynde with 
oyle. SS79-S0 North Plutarch (1676) 24 Entring upon the 
crusted mud, and sinking withall. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
III. xxiii. (i6ii) 170 The Crusted sortJRjf FLshes . .viz. Crabs, 
Lobsters, Creuises, Cuttles, Razers, Shrimpes, &c. 1663 
Hooke Microgr, 196 The pretty Insect was covered all over 
with a crusted shell, a 1743 Swift Direct. Servants, Butler, 
Musty, or very foul and crusted bottles. 1873 Forest ^ 
Stream I. 90/z The crusted snow-drifts. Mod. Fine old 
crusted port. 

b. Jig (from crusted wine) : Antiquated, ‘ vener- 
able ’ ; often with admixture of the notion ‘ covered 
with a cmst of prejudice, etc.’ humorous. Hence 

Cxu-stedly adv. 

1831 Lytton Godolphtnxu, His own crusted urbanity and 
scheming perseveiance. 1884 ig^/s Cent, Feb. 230 England 
. . cherishes a fine old crusted abuse as much as it does its 
port. 1888 Pall Mall G. 28 Nov, 4/1 The lengths to which 
good old crusted bigotry can go. 

Cru'ster> U.s. and Ccaiada. = Cbdst-hunteb ; 
see Crust v. 4, and cf. Cbusting vbl. sb, 2 . 

18B. Forest 4 ' Stream (quoted in Cent. Did.). 

Cvu'St-llUJit, V. U. S. and Canada, [f. Cbust 
+ Hunt after crust-hunter, crust-hunting, in 
which crust- is in locative relation to the sbs., as 
in plain-dweller, sea-faring, etc.] intr. To hunt 
deer or other large game on the snow, when 
covered with a frozen cmst strong enough to hear 
the hunter, but not to support the game, which 
sink in and ai-e easily run down. So Cru’St- 
hTinter, Cru’Bt-liuntiiig'. 

1883 Forest 4- Stream XXIV. 425 Advocates of January 
crust-hunting. x888 Ibid. XXX. 47/1 Thus eluding . . the 
. . crust-hunters as well as the hound. 1889 Cent. Diet., 
Cruster, one who crust-hunts for game. 

Crustiiic (krnsti'fik), a. rare.~^ 

1727 Bailey yol. II, Crsistifick, that bringeth a Crust or 
Skin, Hence in mod. Diets. 

Crustily (kr»-stili), adv. Also 6 crustely. 
[f. Crusty + -ly 2.] + a. After the manner of, or 
as a cmst (pbsl). b. In a ‘crasty’ manner; 
crabbedly, snappishly (colloq.). 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 20 A Cartilage, crustely 
coueryng either side. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Crustily, 
peevishly. 1749 Mrs. R. Goadby Carew (ed. 2) 229 The 
Parson., very crustily told him, He had lost his Dog. _i84d 
Hood Up the Rhine s [He] asked . . rather crustily if he . 
could name a single instance [etc.]. 

Crustiuess (kr»-8tines). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality or condition of being crusty coucr. 
a crusty formation, incrustation. 

1607 Topsdll Serpents (x6s3) 66r Their , . quality^ is to 
burn the body.. and to bring a hard scale or ciu.stiuesse 
upon any part. 1663 Manley Grotius' Loso-C. IVasTessSp 
The upper Crustiness of the Turf was so hardned . . that it 
svould endure a few to go over it. c 1720 W. Gibson Far- 
riers Dtspens, xiv. (1734) 273 They leave such a hardness 
and crustiness that the part is very apt to . . break out into 
fresh sores. 

2. fig. Crabbed curtness of manner or temper. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Crusthuss. .pettishness of Temper. 

1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1845) 95 Old Christy forgot 
his usual cru-stiness. 1839-40 — Wolfert's R, (x85S) 147 
An old English gentleman, of great probity, some under- 
standing, and very considerable ciustiness. 

Crusting^ (krzx stiq), vbl. sb. [f. Ceust v. (and 
sb.) + -IHG 1.] 

1. The action of the veib Cbust ; formation of 
a crust ; concr. a crust formed, an incrustation. 

1398 Trevisa^gx'^A De P, R. vii. lix. I1495) 273 Paaste in an 
ouen . . receyuetli a maner croustyng in the vtter syde vnder 
the whiche crouste the paaste i.s xiesshe. xSzo Blackw, Blag. 
VI. 548 The . . department in this factitious wine trade, 
called crusting, consists in lining the interior surface of 
empty wine-bottles . . with a red crust of super-tartarate of 
potash. 1833 Kanf, Grinuell Exp. xxx. (1836) 261 Put out 
your tongue, and it instantly Freezes to this icy crusting. 

2 . U, S. = Cbust-hdnting : see Ceust v. 4. 

i860 Gosse Rom, Nat. Hist. 207 Deer are taken exten- 
sively by aprocess called ‘ crusting’ ; that is, pursuing them, 
after a night’s rain followed by frost has formed a crusty ice 
upon the surface of the deep snow. 1888 Forest 4 Stream 
Xxx. 165/1 A crust sufficiently strong for moose and deer 
crusting. 

Cru'sting, ppl. a. [f. Ceust v, -t- -ing 2.] That 
crasls or forms a cmst ; encmsling. 

1867 Jean Ingelow Story Doom iii. 72 A coverlet made 
stiff with crusting gems. 

tCru'stiye, a. Obs. [f. Cbust v. -i- -ive,] 
Producing a ‘ crust ’ or eschar, escharotic. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 429 Medicines, .called ‘ Es- 
chaiotica’, that is to say crustive: which be hot in the 
fourth degree, and do breed a crust and scarre. 1610 Mark- 
ham Masterp, 11. clvi. 461 Medicines to be crustiue. 

Crusto'se, a. rare. [ad. L. crustos-us : see 
next.] Of the nature of a crust ; crustaceous. 

1882 Syd, Soc, Lex., Crustose, thick-skinned. Applied to 
certain mushrooms which form laminie like crusts. 

+ Cm'StoUS, a. Obs. [a. OF. crotisteus, mod. 
F. croilteux, ad. L, crustds-us (Pliny), f. crusta 
Cbust.] Of the nature of a crust or scab ; crusty. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 350 Rotid fleisch & crustous. 
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i6st Biggs Neio Disp. r 238 Before the crustous eschar be 
taken away. 

Crusty (kr»-sti), a. [f. Crust s3. + -t.] 

1 . Of the nature of a mist ; hard, like a crust ; 
characterized by having a crust, r/ac. a. Scabby 
fb. Crustaceous ; c. Crusted (of wine). 

CX400 Lat^remc's Cirttrg. 186 If ]je mater be fleumatik. . 
& if J7e skyn be crusty. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (isge) 
369 An handfull of come . . or else of crustie breade sodden 
in a caldron. 1600 Hakluyt Vgy. III. 274 (R.) A kinde of 
crusty shel-fish. .hauing a crusty Jaile. 1666 J. Smith Old 
Age 173 (T.) The dry, solid, tensile, hard, and crusty parts 
of the body. 1713 Derham Pkys. Theol. (J.), The egg. .its 
parts within, and its crusty coat without. 1830 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. iv. fiSdj) 136 His loaves, which are 
crusty, and his temper, which is not. 1833 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxviii. (1856) 229 Snow, recent and sufficiently crusty 
to bear you five paces and let you through the sixth. x86o 
Possibilities of Creation 77 Good old crusty port. 

2 . Jig. Of persons (or their dispositions, etc.) : 
Short of temper ; harshly curt in manner or speech : 
the opposite of suave or affable. 

C1S70 Preston Cavibyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 184 
Master Ruff, are ye so crusty? *398 Lyly Moth. Bomb. 
n. iv, You need not bee crustie, you are not so hard backt. 
i6o6Shaks. Tr. ^Cr. v. i. 3 Enter Thersites. Achil. Thou 
crusty batch of Nature, what's the newes? 1764 Foote 
Mayor of G. i. Wks. 1799 I. 174 Come, come, man ; don’t 
be so crusty. 1837 Mrs. Gaskell C, BroniS (i860) 12 
A stranger can hardly ask a question without receiving 
some crusty reply. 

t b. Jig. Hardened, stubborn. Obs. 

1631-3 Jer. Taylor Semt. for Yeari.xCt. 133 Hardned 
not by cold, but made crusty and stubborn, by the warmth 
of the divine fire. 

Crusul6, “Uly, obs. if. CRnsriiY. 
tCrusy, «. Obs. rare. [ad. F. rm/fir hollowed.] 
Concave. 

1623 Lisle Du Bartas 151 It Is concave and convex, 
. .inbent and out-bent, or crusye and bulked. 

Crut Coal-mining. A roadway driven from 
the shaft across strata of rock, shale, or other 
' waste ’, to reach a seam of coal. Chiefly used in 
the Stafeirdshire coal-field. 

1663 D. Dudley Metallum Martis (1834) 27 The Colliers 
getting the nethermost part of the Coles first.. when they 
have wrought the Crutes or Staules, (as some Colliers call 
them) as broad and as far in under the ground, as they 
think fit [etc.]. 1884 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. lo/t The defend- 
ant was engaged.. in the diiving of what is technically 
known as the crut, and was seen to take off the top of bis 
safety lamp and light his pipe. 

Crut [? ad. F. create crust.] The rough ijart 
of oak bark. 

1847 ia Craic and mod. Diets. 

Crut, var. of Cboot, a dwarf. 

Crutch, (krotj), sb. Forms: i crycc(e, 3-5 
cruoolie ('u), 5-6 cruche, crutobe, 7- crutch ; 

6 crooch(e, 6- crotch; 7. 5-6 crouche, 
crowch(e, 6 croutch, 6-7 crouch. [OE. cryce, 
(acc. crycce) fem., a common Teutonic word 
*OLG. krukkja (whence MDu. cjnicke, Du. kruk, 
MLG. krucke, krocke, LG. krukie, kriicE), OHG. 
chrtickja, chrucha (MHG. kruche, krucke, Ger. 
kriicke), ON. krykkja (Norw. krykkja, OSw. 
krykkia, Da. krykke) OTeut. kriikjd-, kruhjdn- 
f. ablaut stem kruk- of kreuk- to bend. The ME. 
change oiyifi) to il, is found also in clutch, much, 
trust. The phonology of the variants is obscure. 

For the crotch form, cf. Crotch, as a sejparate word. 
Cruche may be merely a variant spelling, but it also occuis 
as a variant of Croche sb. q.v. CroocMfi may belong to 
crotch or to crouch : the latter was perh. influenced in form 
by Crouch w., but it may represent an early lengthening of 
the 71 in cruche, crucche, with later diphthongization.] 

1 . A staff for a lame or infirm person to lean 
upon in walking ; now a staff with a cross-piece al 
the lop to fit under the armpit (usually a pair of 
cnitches). 

C900 Bieda's Hist. iv. xxxi[i]. (1891) 380 Mid his crycce 
hine wreSigende. c 1203 L.ay. 19482 Vder J^e lome mon. .he 
wsende mid his crucche us adun Jirucche. 0x430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 81 pan wole no )jing us availe but oure bedis 
and our crucche \rime mychej. c 1440 Sir GmothertT^ We 
make . . Crokyd here cruches for-sake. X370 Levins M anip. 
182 A etatexui, grallus. 1399 Siiaks. Much Ado ii. i. 373 
Time goes on crutches, till Loue baue all his rites. X684 
Bunyan Pilgr. II. 161 He could not Dance without one 
Crutch in hts Hand. _i709 Addison Toiler No. 103 p 11, 

I . .rave him a new Pair of Crutches. 1803 Med. Jnd, XIV. 
30 He could walk with great ease, and without dutches. 
1866 R. M. Ballantyne Shift. Winds xvi. (1181) 163 He 
walked with a crutch. 

/3. K30 Palsgr. 211/1 Crotche for a lame rosea, potoice. 
1373 Tusser Husb. lx. (1878J 138 Mans age deuiefed here 
ye haue..The next [seven yeeis: 71-77], get chaire and 
crotches to stay. 

y, c 1440 York Myst. xxv. 376 My man, ryse and caste 
\>e cruchys gode space. — 380 Lorde 1 lo. my crouchis 
whare bei flee, x^a Munday Eng. Rom. Life in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh.) II. 196 Some of them [had] bound up their 
le^s and went on croutche.s. 139a Shaks. Rom, il* fnl. 
1. 1. 83 (Qo. 1599) A crowch \.Fo. crutcl^ a crowch, why 
call you for a sword ? x6ix Florid, Gmiccia . . a lame 
mans crouch or crutchet. 

b. transf. as the symbol of old age. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. tv. iii. 245 And glues the Crutch the 
Cradles infancie. a 1592 Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse 
(x86x) 119 From cradle to the crutch. 


C. fg. A prop, a support. 
i6oa Marston Antonio's Rev, Prol. Wks. 1836 I. 72 Your 
favour win _give crutches to our faults. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 
^ Cr. V. iii. 60 Hold him fast: He is thy crutch. 1728 
Young Love Fame iv. (1757) 113 Who'd be a crutch to prop 
a rotten peer. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. v. 09 The 
Egyptians were later, .in thiowing off the crutches of 
picture signs. 

/3 . 1381 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 130 Of what 
force therfoie can this your wyndeshaken crooche be., 
whereupon your lame cripled workes do lest? Ibid. 230 
Osorius underproppeth his Freewill here, with this crooch. 

. V- *633 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. iii. 54 This opinion 
is very feeble, and cannot goe without crouches. 1661 
Morgan Sph. Gentry 11. vii. 73 He is Potent Counterpotent 
by the Crouches of providence, 

2 . A support or prop, witE a forked or concave 
top, for various uses : cf. Crotch 3. 

1643 Enchhid. Eortif. 52 The crutches, or fork^ against 
which the arms of each iMmpany are set. 1670 Each.ard 
Cont. Clergy 91 Though his house stands not upon crutches. 
1703 Maundrell yonrtt. ferus. (1732) 28 On each hand of 
every seat were placed Crutches., for the Priest to lean upon, 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 2169 The hunters fix meir 
crutches in the ground, on which they rest their firelocks. 
1892 Gardiner Siudenfs Hist. Eng. 527 Soldier with 
musket and crutch : itom a broadside printed about 1630. 

3 . Of a saddle: ’{•a. Formerly, the raised part 
in front and at the back of the saddle. Obs. 

1617 Markham Caval. tv. 48 The Garthweb which holdes 
vp his Tiamels behinde_the hinder croutch of his Saddle. 
1663 Blair Autobiog. vii. (1848) 93, I was foiced to stoop 
and lie on the very curche of the saddle. 2689 Defos. Cast. 
York (Surtees) 290 And . .he could not hold up his head, but 
it hung below the sadle crutch on the fair side. 

b. In modern use : The front of the tree which 
is made to fork down on each side of the shoulder, 
and which supports the pommel. Also a forked 
rest for the leg in a side-saddle. 

2874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

4 . Necut. Applied to various contrivances of a 
forked shape in a ship or boat, e.g. a forked sup- 
port (of wood or iron) for a boom, mast, spar, etc., 
when not in use (also called crotch)', a forked 
rowlock. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Chandeliers de chalonfe, 
the cratches of a boat, which sustain the main-boom, or the 
mast and sail, when they are lowered. 2792 Cowpbr Iliad 
i. 337 Lowering swift the mast Into its crutch. 2823 H. B. 
Gascoigne Nav. Fame 58 The Spanker-Boom then to the 
Crutch they bear. i86g F. W. Bennett Leaves from Log 
227 One of the men in beaching her lost his brass crutch 
(rowlock) overboard. 

ys, 17^ Falconer Diet, Marine, Crotches,. ara fixed in 
different places of the shm..to support the spare-masts, 
yardSj &c. 2799 Naval Chron. II. 238 A bolt must be 
nxedm each crotch. x8Iri%wna.Sailor^ s TVord-bk,, Crutch 
or crotch, .stanchions of wood or iron, whose upper parts 
are forked to receive masts, yards, and other spars, and 
which, are fixed along the sides of gang ways. Crutches 
are used instead of rowlocks. 

b. Crooked timbers (or iron bands replacing 
them) fitted horizontally inside a vessel at the 
after end, and bolted to the stem post and the 
vessel’s sides, to give additional strength to the 
connexion of these parts. They correspond to 
the breast-hooks at the fore-end. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Crotches, a name given 
to those crooked timbers that are placed upon the keel in 
the fore and hind parts of a ship, upon which the frame 
of her hull grows narrower below, as it approaches the 
stem afore, and the stern post abaft. ei8&) H. Stuart 
Seaman’s Catech, 68 What are the crutches?.. Iron bands 
which unite the sides of the ship at the stern. 

5 . In a clock : The foik at the end of the arm 
which depends from the axis of the anchor-escape- 
ment, and receives the pendulum rod between its 
arms. 

273a Ellicott in Phil. Treats. XLVII. 490 The pendulum 
Is moved by a piece of steel (call’d the crutch) riviled to one 
end of the arbor. 2874 Knight Diet, M ech. s.v . , The pendu- 
lum-rod is contained within the limbs of the crutch. 

6. A handle consisting of a cross-bar like the 
head of a crutch. 

2832 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 1 . sir. The shidts [of the 
spade, with].. the ciutchor open handle, according to pre- 
ference. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech,, Crutch,. %, {.Founding.) 
The cross-handle on the end of a shank (a founder’s metal- 
ladlel, by which it is tipped. 

7 . Soap-boiling. A staff with a perforated piece 
of wood or iron at the endf used to stir the in- 
gi-edients. 

_ 2837 WiiiTTOCK Bk. Trades (1842) 409 A rotatory motion 
is given the crutch. 

8. a. The * fork ’ of the human body : see Crotch 
5 ; b. the angle between the two flukes of a whale’s 
flapper or tail-fin. 

27^ F. Smith Voy, Disc. N. W. Pass. 163 The Stockings 
reach up to the Crutch. 2772 Franklin Autobiog. ^x88r) 
1. 140, I clapped m}r hand under his crutch, and.. pitched 
him head-foremost into the river. 1842 F. D. Bennett 
Whaling Voy. II. 156 The tail-fin, or ‘flukes’ .. each 
half overlaps the other at the central notch, or ‘ crutch ’. 
x8^ Regul. ^ Ord. Army 2^4 The Fly to extend from top 
to within 34 inches above point of Crutch. 

9 . Comb., as crutch-like adj. ; orutcht-boots, tall 
sea boots ; emtchi-oane, see ci'utch-stick ; orutoh- 
Eandled a., having a transverse handle like the 
head of a crutch ; so cratoh-headed a, ; orutoh- 
hole, a hole to receive a crutch or movable row- 


lock ; orutch-pin, the pin of a pendulum crutch ; 
orutch.-stick, a cratch-handled stick crutch-tail ; 
see Crotch 8. 

1889 P- H. Emerson Eng, Idylls 118 , 1 went down in the 
cabin, and pulled off my *crutch-boots. 1847 Lytton 
Lucretia i. i, With a gold-headed ■’'crutch-cane. 2864 H. 
Ainsworth ybhn Law Prol. iii. (1881) ig He carried a 
*crutch-handled cane. 1767 Bahler I. ii3,"l. .threw by my 
"crutch headed stick. 2873 Bedford SailoFs Pock, Bk. 
■vi. (ed. 2) 229 Boats, .fitted with a *crutch_ hole on each 
quarter where an oar could be worked to assist the rudder. 
277a Wollaston in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 77 The bottom of 
the stem, instead of receiving the '’'crutch -pin, is turned 
sideways. 1780 in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 2478 Walks 
with a short "ciutch stick with an ivory head. 

Crutcll (krotj), z/.i [f. prec.] 

1 . irons. To support as with a crutch or crutches, 
to prop. 

iMi Dryden Abs. ^ Achit. 11. 409 Two fools that crutch 
their feeble sense on verse. 2833 D'Israeli m New Monthly 
Mag. XXXVII. 432 ’I'he genius of Moliere. .in its first at- 
tempts, .did not move alone ; it was ciutched by imitation. 
1890 Caine in Pall MallG. 28 June 3/2 This sickly Govern- 
ment, crutched by Lord Hartingt-on and Mr. Chamberlain, 
b. with up : To prop up, sustain. 

2642 R. (Carpenter Experience ii. viii. 193 Howsoever 
the^ crutch it up handsomly. 2826 Scott Old Mart. Concl., 
A history, giowing already vapid, is but dully crutched up 
by a detail of circumstances which eveiy reader must have 
anticipated. 1861 'Thornbury Turner I, 206 Old crippled 
buildings, .crutched up with posts and logs. 

2 . intr. To go on crutches, to limp. (Also, to 
crutch itl) 

2828 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIII. Sio^Up and 
down, .the various steps, .do we delight to crutch it. 1847 
Tait’s Mag. XIV. 292 The most apparent ‘ dodge ’ on which 
a statesman ever ‘ crutched * round a comer. 

3 . trans. Soap-boiling. To stir with a crutch. 
Hence Orn'tohing vbl. sb . ; also attrib. 

2837 Whittock Bk, Trades (1842) 410 What the new 
crutening wheels.. will cost.. we have no present means of 
statiiw. 

')' Crutch, ».2 Obs. Misprint or error for Cratch, 
lo scratch. 

2482 Caxton Reynard viiL (Arh.) 13 Bruyn. .crutched 
[Flem. crassede) with the hynder feet. 

Crutch-back : see Crouchbaok. 

Crutched (kro-tjed), ppl. a^ Formerly 
crouched, [f. ME. Crouch cross, crouchen, 
Crouch ®.2 to sign with the cross, to cross. The 
original long ii has been shortened before the con- 
sonant group : cf. Dutch, formerly Douch^ 

Having or bearing a cross. Crutched or Crouched 
(also Crossed) Friars {Fratres enuifet i or Sanctm 
Crucis) ; a minor order of friars so called from their 
bearing or wearing a cross. 

According to Hospinianus {de Orig, Monach. v. xv.(i6og) 
163) they were bound to a rule in 2169 ; hut they first ap- 
peared in England in 1244, their rule having been ‘con- 
firmed’ by Pope Innocent IV in 2243. They then bore a 
cross upon the top of their staves, but subsequently wore a 
cross of scarlet cloth on the breast of their habit, which Pope 
Pius H in 2460 appointed to be blue. They were sup- 
pressed in 1656. See Newcourt Reperiorinm (1708(1. 328. 

[ixx23_9 Matt. Paris Chron, anno 1244 Fratres dicti cruci- 
feri, dicti sic, quia cruces in baculis efferebant. 2494 
Fabyan Chron. vn. 297 In the Towie warde. An bowse or 
crossed freres, 2530 Palsgr. 2ir/x Crossed ixexi,frere de 
SaiiKte-Croix,'] 2370-6 Lambarde Peramb, Kent^ (1862) 
299 This suppressed house of crouched Friars at hlodndene. 
x6z8 L. Owen Unmask, Monks 23 Of the Cruciferi, or 
Ciucigeri, or the Cruched Friers. 2688 R. Armoury 

III. 191/1 Crucifeiians. .of the vulgar called Cruched Friers 
. . came into England in the year 1244. 2807 Sir R. Colt 
Hoare Tour in Ireland 270 A Priory, .erected id the thir- 
teenth century for Crossbearers, or Crouched Friars. 

b. The quarters of this order ; hence, the part of 
a town where their convent formerly existed. 

2336 Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 39 Hys boddy buryd at 
the Cro.st Freeres in the qwere. z666 Pepys Diary 6 June, 
Going through Crouched Friars. 2875 Ure Diet, Arts II. 
643 The window-glass manufacture was first begun in Eng- 
land in 1557, in Crutched Friars, London. 

Cmitcked (krz>tjt, -ed), ppl. fl.2 [f. Crutch sb. 
or -H-ED.] 

1 . Furnished with a crutch, or a handle like the 
head of a crutch. 

2707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. i. xv, A leaning on a Crutched 
Stall'. i86a Sala Seven Sons III. ii. 29 An umbiella with a 
crutched handle. 

2 . Suppoited on a crutch or cnitches : see thevb. 
Crutcher (kro-ijoi). [f. Crutch ®. 3 -b -er 1.] 

Soap-boiling. An apparatus in which the ingre- 
dients are stirred with a crutch. 

1883 Set. American ii July i8 _The soap is then pumped 
. , into a Crutcher, nearly like a milk churn, where it is mixed 
thoroughly. 

t Cru'tchet. Obs. [dim. of Crutch ; cf. also 
Crotchet 2.] = Crutch i. 

1611 Florio, Gmtccia. .a lame mans crouch or crutchet. 
Orutlins : see Cbatlieg. 

Cruve, Cruwel(l, obs. ff. Cruive, Cruel. 
Crux (kr»ks). [L. : see Cross.] 

II 1 . = Cross, in heraldic and other expressions, 
as crux ansata, etc. 

II 2 . Astron. The constellation, of the Southern 
Cross. 

X837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 198 Crttx, a southern constellation 
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formed out of Halley^s observations by Augustine Hojjer in 
his maps published in 1679. 1870 PsocToa Otket" Worlds 
xL 353 There is in the constellation Crux, a pear-shaped 
vacuity of considerable size. 

3. Jig. A dilBculty whidbi it torments or troubles 
one greatly to interpret or explain, a things that 
puzzles the ingenuity ; as ‘ a textual cmx Cf. 
Caocipy ». 2 C. (Used by Sheridan and Swift 
with the sense ' conandrnm, riddle'.) 

[Cf. G. Jireus, Grinun, 2178 g, (quoted from Herder 1778, 
and Niebuhr‘; according to Hildebrand taken from the 
bcholastic Latin crux hitcrpretum, etc.] 
lyiS^ S heridan To Svtijl Wks. 1814 XV. 56 Dear dran, 
since in cruxes and pans you and I deal. Pray, tV*hy i.s a 
woman a sieve and a riddle? — Swift To Shcridait Ibid. 
61 As for your new rebus, or riddle, or cruv, I will either 
explain, or repiay it^^in trucks. tSao Sir W. Hamilton 
Philos, Perception Disc. <1852) 69 note. Ideas have been the 
crux philosoiharwtt, since Aristotle sent them packing to 
the present day. 1859 Maurice Whai is Rtvtlaiion 70 To 
look upon them as mere cruxes and trivialities which may 
be left to critics. 187$ Jowett Plato icA. 2) IV. 401 The 
unity of opposites was the crux of ancient thinkers in the 
age of Plato. x888 Dowden in 19?^ Cent. XLIII. 336 The 
consideration of a textual crux in itself sharpens the wits. 

4. Comb. tCroac-herrings, herring caught after 
the festival of the Exaltation of the Cross (Sep. 14 ). 

id4z S. Smith Herringhase Trade 7 There are also asort 
of Herrings called Crux-Herrings^ heginning the 14 of 
Septemb. being the daynoted exal. Cruets; these Herrings 
are made with salt upon salt, and are carefully sorted out. 
xjajf-Ss in Chambers Cyel. 

Cruydei obs. f. Cubd. 

Cruysado, crtizada, -ado, obs. ff. Cbusade, 
Cbusado. 

[Cruyahage ; see Zest of Spuriotis If'brds.'] 
Crw^ erwth ; see Cbowd s6.^ 

CJrwet(t, Crwme, obs. ff. Cbuet, Cbcmb. 

Cry (krai), sb. PI. dries. Forms: 3-5 cri, 
3 - cry. Also 4 -y erie, crye, ( 4-5 irie, keye) ; 
pi. 4-7 cryes. [a. F. cri='Pr. Cat. cril, Sp.gn'/u, 
It. grida, f. stem of crier [cridar, gridare) to Cbt.] 
I. 1. The loud and chiefly inarticulate utterance 
of emotion ; esp. of grief, pain, or terror, 
ci37SLay. itggz Nas neuerenoman ..{tat i-horde haue 
cri [c 1203 hesne weop] hou hit gradde to ban halwes, bat his 
heorte ne mthte beo son for bane deolfulle cri. zap? R. 
Guve. (1724) 139 The cry of pe folk bat me slow, bo opere 
bnqte in drede. 3340 Hauvole Pr, Cense. 478 By bat cry 
men knaw ban Whether it (the infant] be man or weman. 
139J Gower Con/. 1 . 113 With such vreping and with such 
cry Forth, .he goth. CZ440 Ipemydon x^i The lady herde 
hym make suche crye. 1590 Spenser F. Q. l iu. 23 With 
hollow houling, and lamenting cry. 1604 Shaks. OtA. v. L 
38 CQe>) ’Tis some mischaijcei. the cry is very direful. 
3813 Scott Rohehy m. xxx. Their wtul and thmr cry. 

b. (with a and pi.), A shout or exclamation of 
pain, grief, terror, etc. J a scream, shriek, wail. 

a X300 Cursor M. 4393 (Cott.) Sco [Potiphar's wife] gauea 
cri bat all moght here, c 1400 Maundev. (.Roxb.) iv. 13 Scho 
turned a^yne with a hioous crie. <1x533 Ld. Berners 
Huott Ixvii. 331 He herde the cryes & wepynges that she 
made. x6oS Skaks. Lear n. iv. 43 He rais'd the house with 
loud and coward cries. 3773 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viands 
Shi/wreck 35 A Diitclimaa..whohad been.. the loudest in 
his plains and^ cries,. 3840 Dickens Old C. Shop Ixxi, He 
dropped into his chair again, and. .uttered a ciy never to be 
foi]|otten, rz85o Arab. Nts. 636 Those mournful cries, 
which women usually utter on the death of their husbands. 

c. An exclamation expressive of any emotion, 

38x3 Shelley Q, Mob vii. ii The insensate mob Uttered 

a cry of triumph. xSipx Barrett Shi j/" Olga Z. III. xlvii. 
193 He drew her to him with a cry of my, 

d. in Pathol. (See quot. 1882 ^ 

3843 Sir T. Watson Leet, Physic I, 630 The cry [in 
epilepsy] . . is sometimes a husky groan, but generally a 
piercing and terrifying scream- xSfa Syd. Soc. Lex., Epi- 
tepiic cry, a peculiar discordant cry or ydl occasiontdly 
uttered just before the respiration is arrested in an epileptic 
fit. Hydrocephalic cry, a sharp, plaintive cay uttered by 
a child suffering from hydrocephalus. 

+ 2. Shouting, calling in a voice loud and uttered 
with effort. Obs. 

ax^fio Cursor M. 16304 (Cott.) Foluand him wit cri. 
o tt8o Sir Ferumb, 5382 JJe Sarazynz after him prikede . , 
With noyse & eke with crye. CX440 Prmnp, Parv. 102 
Crye, clatnor, vociferado. 

D. A shout, a loud and excited utterance. 

CX380 WyctiF SeL Wks, I. 294 pis crie is warnynge of 
auDgels. xsM Grafton Chrotu II. 63 Altogether with one 
ciie called him on every side Tray tor. xfiw H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, Ivlii. 228 Vet could they , . neither with thrir 
caies, nor menaces, stop them all. 1839 T. Beale Spemi 
Whale 314 Canoes filled with natives . . uttering loud cries, 
and appearing much excited. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV, 771 The Ayes raised so loud a cry that it was believed 
that ihw were the majority. 

c. The loud and excited utterance of words; the 
words as shouted. 

138a Wyclif Matt, XXV. 6 Sothely at myd nht a ciy was 
maad,Lool the spouse cummeth. 1548 Hall CArw. ii8b, 
The people . . cried : live king Henry, live king Henry. 
After whiche crie passed, the noble men . . did to hym 
homage, 1605 Shaks, Macb. v. v. 2 The cry is still they 
come. 1783 Gex/L Mag. hill. n. 822 A cry of Hear him I 
Hear him 1 3837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. vi, There has 
been a cry every where ; To the Bastille I 3839 T. Beale 
Spertn Whale 169 Hearing the loud cry of ‘ a man over- 
board'. 

d. The united shouting with which seamen, etc. 
accompany their combined exertions. 

c 144a Promp, Parv. roa Crye of schypmen, that ys clepyd 
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haue howe (P, halowe). 37^ Falconer But. Marine, 
HoTa-ko, a cry which answers to yo_e-hoe. 3850 W. B. 
Clarke Wreck o/Favorile 2t By the signal and well known 
cry — without which, apparently, no British tar. .can haul a 
rope, .they united their strength. 

3 . An importimate call, a prayer, entreaty; an 
appeal for mercy, justice, etc. 

<31300 Cursor M. 47x5 (Cott.) Bi for be king bai com wit 
cri, And said, lauerd, bou ha merci. <3 3300 E. E, Psalter 
ci. 2 Laverd, here be bede of me. And mi krie mote come to 
be. 138* Wyclif Prov. xxi. 13 Who stoppeth his ere at the 
cri of the pore. 1597 Hookfr Ecel. Pol. v. Hi. 5 4 The un- 
resistible cries of suppliants calling upon you for mercy. 
3649 Blithe Eng, Improv. Tmpr. (1652) 181 It is my con- 
stant cry to my own Husbandmen to take heed of Plough 
balking. 3704 Pope Windsor For. 85 Succeeding Monarchs 
heard the subj ects cries. 1848 Macaulay Hist.^ Eng. I. 147 
The cry of the whole people was for a free Parliament. 
t4. A formal authoritative summons ; a ‘ call 
<3 X300 Havelok 270 And forto hauen alle at his cri. At his 
wille, at his merci. £3330 R. Brunne Ckron. (xSio) 279 
Knyghtes, lordes of tonnes, and alle com to his crie. c igBO 
Aniutj^ Attttl, 207 Than baddetbedouke. .A douhti knight, 
at crie. 3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 170/4 Thenne assemblyd 
alle the cyte of Luques at the crye of the fader. 

•b 6. An announcement made in public in a loud 
voice ; a proclamation. Obs. in general sense. 

[1292 Britton 1. xxiii. § 13 Qi qe face encountre la crye, 
qe il eyt la prisoun par un an et un jonr.] 3303 R. Brunne 
UandL Synne 906 pan comtnaundede b^y> made a cry 
..On satyrday shulde men noun ryngge. CX350 Will. 
PaJente 2249 Wich a cri has he cried . . bnrch htet of 
bemperour. <t 1400-50 A lexastder 981 He makes a crie bat 
alle be curte.. auld put bami in to presens. <3x502 in 
Amolde Chron. (iSxx) qo Ony man that hangith not out a 
lanterne . . acordyng to the Mayis crye. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huott liii. 181 Kyng yuoryn made a cryethorow all the 
cyte that eueryman sholde be armed. 3837 Sir F. Pal- 
grave Merck. ^ Friar vt. (3844) 330 A grave . . personage 
lead . .the * crye *, which, .announced the appointed meeting 
of the great Council of the realm. 

+ b. pi. The proclamation of banns of marriage ; 
the ' askings *. Ohs. 

C1335 Srorekam 71 Me schal maky the cryes At cherche 
oppe holy dayjes thre. 

c. The proclamation of wares to be sold in the 
streets ; the words in which wares are cried, as 
London cries. 

3842 Howell For. Trav. (.Arblas Let his (Camber be 
street ward to take in the common cry and Language, and 
[to] see how the Town is serv’d. 1768-73 H. Walpole 
Vertuds Anecd. Paint. (17861 III. 239 A hook of fencing, 
the cries of London, and tne procession at the coronation of 
William and Ma^ weie designed by him. 1834 Hr. Mar- 
TiNEAtr Farrers i, 3 The six o’clock cries are not all over, 
3857 E. Fitzgerald Lett. (3889) 1 . 252 Some old Street cry, 
no doubt. 

d. Mtie and cry : see Hub. 

t6. The mingled noise of people shouting; 
clamour, tumultuous noise, outcry. Obs. 

c 1275 Lay. 27034 pane cty hii ofhorde of ban Romleode. 
c t^o R. Brunne Ckron. (xSiot 244 Per was contek & ciie. 
Ibid. 245 Men said )>e wiath & cri com bnrgh be imd Tip- 
tofte. _ c 1400 Bestr. Troy 5915 Myche clamour & crye was 
kj’de in be ost. c 3440 Promp, Parv. 103 Crye, or grete 
noyse a-mong the peple, iumuttus. 

V. Rumour, public report. 

1568 Grafton Ckron. II. 340 A crye and noyes went 
through the Citie, how the king ana the Maior were lyke to 
he slayne. 3604 Shaks. Otk. iv. i. 137 Why, the cry goes, 
that you marry her. x6o8 Yorksh, Trag. i. ix, Knight . . 
Murder'd his children? istGent, So the cry goes. 1668 
Temple Let. to Sir /. Temple Wks. 1731 II. isa For ought 
1 can judge by the Cry of the Court, he wants it [money] 
more than I do. 1864 E. Cafern Bevon Provinc., A ll the 
Cry, the leport, something generally talked of. 

b. The public voice loudly uttered in approval, 
denunciation, etc. ; the vox populi. 

x6a8 Earle Murocosw., Vulgar-spirited Man (Arb.) 70 
One that folio wes meerely the common crye, and makes it 
louder by one. 3691-8 Horris Pract. Disc. 8s Vice will 
always have the Cry of her side. 1693 Locke Toleration 
in. ix,He that troubles not his Head at all about Religion, 
what other can so well suit him as the National ; with vraich 
the Cry and Preferments go. 3768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 
136 The cry, in his day, ran wholly in favour of antiquity. 
a X842 Arnold Later Rom. Conmm. (1846; I. iv. Z2o 'The 
popular cry was loud against him. 

8. A form of words in which popular opinion on 
any matter finds general utterance ; an opinion 
very generally expressed. . 

36W S. Penton Guardians Instr. 68 The common Cry is, 
that it is time enough to^learn their Books when they come 
to be seven or eight years old. 1713 Steele Englishman 
No. 50. 323 Then the Cry would he, Images were put up for 
the common and ignorant People to worship. 3786 T, 
Jefferson Writ. (1839) U- 9 The general cry that our com- 
merce was in distress. x8^ Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 387 
A cry was , . raised that the penny post was a Popish con- 
trivance. 

9. Something shouted to encourage and rally 
a party ; a watchword ; a war-cry, a battle-cry ; 
a rallying cry. lit. and fig. 

3548 Hall Chron. 138 b, The lord Talbot made a crye, as 
though he would assaile the gate. 3593 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
H. i. 79 The Cry of Talbot serues me for a Sword. 3744 
Berkeley Siris § 368 Truth is the cry of all, but the game 
of a few. 1850 Taif's Mag. XVII. 398/3 'Their names are 
no longer ‘ a cry ’ and a test. 3883 Manch, Exam. 23 Nov. 
sA A revived Islamism was one of the cries by which Arabi 
sought to inspire his countrymen. 

b. ^p. Apolitical or electioneering watchword; 
a legislative proposal or scheme designed as a 
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rallying cry for the members of a party in 
a contest. 

1779 Burke Cory._(iS44) II. 264 It would be well if gentle- 
men, before they joined in a cry against any establishinent, 
had well considered for what purpose that cry is raised. 
1S33 Brewster Hewton(i 8 ss^ll. 218 The Tory election 
cry. .was ‘ the Church in danger '. 3844 Disraeli Couingsby 
II. i, ‘It is a very good cry though, if there be no other’ 
said Tadpole. 18^ Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 
Redistribution is their favourite cry. 

10. A fit of weeping ; a good cry, an energetic fit 
of weeping that relieves the feelings {colloq.). 

1852 J. B. Owen in Vise. Ingestre Meltora 1. 138 She was 
not sure but a good cry would do herself good, too. 3890 
Eng. must. Mag. Christmas No. 162 Mrs.MacdonaId had 
her cry out. 

11. The vocal utterance of animals ; esp, the par- 
ticular call of any animal. 

c 1300 K. A Us. 5410 Sory foules . . Cry hy hadden als 
a pecok. 3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 213 The Bats . . 
sqweake and call one the other, in most offensive cryes. 
3694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 90 His Cry is like the 
Cry of some Ravens that I have . . heard, 1773 Mrs. 
Griffith tr. Viands Shipwreck 151 The different species 
of animals were to be distinguished by their cries. 3841 
James Brigatid iii. The distant cry of a wolf. 1887 C, C. 
Abbott Waste-Land Wand. vi. 170 The sora has a cry that 
is peculiar in its marked resemblance to the rattle of our 
green frog. 

12. The yelping of hounds in the chase. 

153S R. Layton m Lett. Supp. Monast. (Camden Soc. 
3843) 71 To kepe the dere within the woode, therby to have 
the better cry with his howndcs. 3749 Fielding Toni /ones 
XVIII. xiii, Sweeter music than the finest cry of dogs in Eng- 
land. 18 . . Whittier Kins Vohner ty Elsie iv, with cry of 
hounds and blare of hunters horn. 

b. Hence various phrases : e.g. to give cry, to 
open upon the cty ; fim cry, full pumuit ; also Jig. 

1589 R, Harvey PI. Perc. 6 Will you. .run vpon a Chris- 
ten body, with full cry and open mouth ? i64g_ Fuller 
yust Man's Fun. 13 Hear the whole kennel of Atheists come 
in with a full crie. 3684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 16 Being in 
full Cry and main Chase, comfort and cheer them with Horn 
and Voice._ 1710 Palmer Pwwerir S3 He gives out this cue 
to his admireA who are sure to open upon the cry 'till they 
are hoaise again. 3858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Jrttls. 1 1 . 32 
All offering their merchandise at full cry, 1891 Rev. 0/ 
Reviews July 25 The journalists gave cry after the Prince, 
like a pack of hounds when they strike the trail of a fox. 

13. transf. A pack of hounds. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N, iv. i. My hounds are bred out 
of the Spartan kinde , . A ciy more tuneable Was neuer . . 
cheer'd with home, 1601 Yabington Two Lametti, TraJ. 
HI. ii, in Bullet! O. PI, IVj The litlle flocked hound . . surer 
of his sent, Then any one in all the crie beside. 163 1 Cotor. , 
Meute^a. kennell, or crie, of hounds. 3697 G. Dampier in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 51 A Gentleman’s Cry of Dogs, 

Daily News 3 Nov, 5/3 With four packs of staghounds, six- 
teen of foxhounds . .besides not a few of those small ‘ cries * 
of beagles, which afford such excellent sport in their way. 

f b. contemptuously. A ‘ pack * (of people). 

i6oa Shaks. Ham. iii. ii. 2B9 Get me a Fellowship in 
a crie of Players. <3x658 Cleveland London Lady 35 A 
small Cry of Tenants. 

14. The creaking, crackling noise emitted by some 
metals, esp. tin, when bent. 

x88a NatureyCKN , 374 The cry of tin Is due to crystalline 
stiucture. 

16, Combined with an adv., as cry-out, the act 
of crying out, exclamation, outcry. 

1814 J ANE Austen Mans/. Park. (1866'. 1836 — Emma i. 
viii, A general cry-out upon her extreme good luck. 2852 
J. Nutt in Vise. Ingestre Melieral. 199 The constant cry- 
out was that the fildi came from their neighbours. 

II. Phrases. 

16. Greed (or much) cry and little wool', the pro- 
verbial outcome of bearing hogs; hence, much 
noise or fuss with small results, much ado about 
nothii^. 

. *S79 GussonFc/l riiwj«(Arb.) 28 As one said at the shear- 
ing of hogs, gi eat cry and litle wool, much adoe and smal 
help, 1625 Hart Anat. Ur, it, x. 1x9 Parturient mantes, 
etc,. .Great cry and little wooll. 1684 T. Goddard Plato’s 
Banon 301 when there is a great cry, there is not always 
the more wooll. Mod. Sc, Muckle cry an’ little woo’, As the 
deil said whan he shore the soo. 

1 17. Out of {pi ■withouf) all cry : a. beyond all 
cavil or dispute ; to a certainly ; certain ; b. (also, 
out of cry) beyond measure ; to excess ; despeiately. 

(Cf. ont 0/ all ho, out 0/ all whooping, and see Ho si.) 

1563 Golding Cmsar ^1565) 77 As if the vyctory had bene 
theyr own out of al cry. 1569 Turberv. Poems, In their 
countrey downe is rife, and feamers out of cry. 3583 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Deni, xxvii. 163 The proofes were so notable 
as the matter ought to be out of all crie. 3589 Naske 
Martins Months minde 36 The griefe whereof vext him out 
of all crie. 3594 Taming 0/ Shrew C iv b. For He so cram 
me downe the tarts, .out of all crie. 1598 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence (1607) 54 Misere hanc amat, he Toues her out a crie. 
3598 Chapman Blind Beggar V\a.y& (18S9) 4/2 Oh 1 Master, 
tis. .without all cry. s 6 ^ W. Walker Idiom. Af^Io-Lat. 
325 You commend them out of all cry. 3875 Lowell 
Spenser Wks. (1890) IV. 347 He sometimes ‘hunted the 
letter ’, as it was called, out of all cry. 

18. Within cry of', witbin calling distance. 
Afar cry ; a long way, a very long distance. 

363a Lithgow Trav, ix. (1682) 396 Villages and Houses. . 
each one was within cry of another. 18x9 Scott Leg, 
Montrose xii. One of the Campbells replied, ‘ It is a far cry 
to Lochow ’ ; a proverbial expression of the tribe, meaning 
that their ancient hereditary domains lay beyond the reach 
of an invading enemy. 3850 TaiPs Mag, XVII. ys/* In 
those days it was a 'far cry’ from Orkney to Holyrood; 
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nevertheless tlie cry' at length penetrated the royal ear. 

Apr. 498/3 It is a far cry fiom the as- 
cidian to bookbinding and blue china, yet it is a cry that 
can be achieved by Mr. Lang. 

Cry (krai), v. Pa. t, and pple. cried (kraid). 
Forms : 3-5 erie-n, (3 oreie-n), 4-7 crie, crye, 4- 
cry, (4 crei, orij, ori, eri^e, eriy). Fa. i. 3-5 
cryde, 4-5 criede, cryede, 4-7 cride, oryed, 4- 
cried, (4 erijd. erld, creid, 7 cri'd, 7-8 ory’d). 
[a. P*. crie-r = Pr. and OSp. cridar, Ix.gridare, Sp. 
gritar L. quirlidre to raise a plaintive cry, to wail, 
scream, shriek out, cry aloud, bewail, lament, orig. 
(according to Varro) to implore the aid of the 
Qi/irJies or Roman citizens : ‘ qniritare dicitur is 
qni Quiritum fidem damans imploiat’.] 

I. 1 . irans. To entreat, beg, beseech, implore, 
in a loud and emoved or excited voice. *t* a*- with 
the thing begged as direct object. Obs. (Now ay 
for.') Hence to cry Quarteb, Thuoe ; see these 
words. 

a 1500 Cursor M, 20746 (Cott.) pan criid [ff. creid] he 
merci atte last. Ihid. 1131 (Gutt.) His blod.. fines noght 
wrake to crij Iv.r. cri, crye, ciy]. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
VII. 338 Alle. .pat with good will Confessen hem and crien 
mercy. Ihid, C. viii. log A bedreden womman To crye 
a laigesse by-fore cure lorde. 1597 Shaks. Loner's Cornjil. 
4a Or monarch's hands that let not bounty fall Where want 
ciies some, but where excess begs all. 1668 Pefvs Diary 
18 Dec., He became as calm as a lamb, and owned . . and 
cried excuse. 

't'b. with the person addressed as indirect 
(dative) object, and the thing begged as direct 
object ; esp. in to ay him mercy, and analogous 
phiases. Obs. (The earliest known English use.) 

«X22g Ancr. R. 44 CrieS him eorne merci & forgpuenesse. 
ni24o Lq/s0)ig'in Cott. Horn. 205 Ich. .creie )ie leafdi merci. 
*297 R. Glouc. (1724) 381 He . . cryde hym mylce & ore. 
*393 Lanol. P. pi. C. XXI. 90 be knyght.-.cryed iesu mercy. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. Si/i: whan thw repente. .and crye 
their god mercy, a 1533 Lu. Berkers Hnott Ixxxi. 249 Syr, 
I crye you mercy for goddes sake doo not to me so grete an 
outrage. 167a ViLLTEHS(r)k._Buckhm.).ff«/ir««rt/i.i. (Arb.) 
29 No, ay you mercy ; tliis is my book. 

+ e. with on, to him, in place of the dative. Ohs. 
a X300 Cursor M. 2789 (Gdtt.) Jerne on paim he crid merci. 
Ihid. App. ii. 739 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS.) The folke hem bad 
mercj* to crie to iesu cryst. 1393 Langl. P. PI, C. xiv. 13 
pe kynge cride to abraam mercy. 179s Southey Joan of 
Arc VII. jar This Alenfon, . Ciied mercy to his conqueror, 
t d. with const, him (to him) of (grace), Obs. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. i. 77 penne knelede I on my kneos 
and crbed hire of grace. [1393 Ihid, C. iil. i And cryede 
to hure of grace.] 

2 . To call in supplication or reverential invoca- 
tion (on, upon, unto, to a person), a. intr, Obs, 
or arch. 

c 1290 Eng, Leg. I. x j/479 On god buy criden and wepen 
sore, a X300 Cursor M. 6789 Crie to me pei shal And I for- 
.so]te wol here her cal. c X380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 94 
pel maken us dreden and crie on Crist, c 1440 York Myst, 
xxxiii. 62 Wlw crye ^e so on me 7 xjso Crowley Way to 
Wealth 213 Crienge and callinge vpon them in thy nede. 
x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. in. iii. 97 How he cride to mee for 
helpe. AxSjo Rossetti Dante 4 Circ. i. (1874} 176 She is 
cried upon In all the prayers my heart puts up alone. 

b. with object sentence containing the utterance, 
or clause expressing its puiport. (Now merged in 3.) 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 405 Oiinde pitosliche, thathessolde 
. .abbe reuthe of Cristendom. a 1300 Cursor M. 4737 (Cott ) 
Criand . . ' Ha reuth on vs, |7°n blisced man . c X386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 898 Alle crieden. .Haue mercy Lord vp 
on vs. xj48 Hall C/iron, 190 b, Criyng on his men to do 
valiauntly. X590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 21 Shee. .with ruefull 
countenaunce, Cride, Mercy, mercy, Sir, vouchsafe to show. 
1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 149 The Foot . . was 
deserted by the Horse . . and c^ed to them to stand, and 
make good their ground. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 433 
He. .Thus mourning, to his Mother Goddess cry’d. Mother 
Cyrene [etc.]. x886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log 27 
Turning a . . deaf ear to the solicitations of adiniring com- 
panions when they crj', ‘ Do let I come wi’ ye, Bill '. 

c. fig. (intr.) (Df things. Cf. 7 and Cry out. 

axgoo Cursor M, 1130 (Cott.) Hishlod on erth seed lijs 

Efter wrak to me it crijs. X5S2 Ascham in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) xa Mischief, .so moche as did crye to God 
for a general! plage, xgpx Shaks. 1 Hen, VJ, v. iv. 33 
Maiden blood, thus rigorously effus'd. Will cry for Ven- 
geance at the gates of heaven. X607 — Timott n. i. 20 But 
tell him. My Vses cry to me. lyxx Steele Spect, No. 238 
F 3 Sir, these Things cry loud for Reformation. 1835 
Thirlwall Greece 1 .^, 344 Injuries and insults .. which 
cried aloud for vengeance. 

3 . intr. To utter the voice loudly and with ex- 
clamatory effort, whether under the influence of 
emotion, as indignation, fear, pain, surprise, or 
merely in order to be heard afar, or above any 
noise that would prevent the ordinary speaking 
voice from being heard or distinguished ; to call 
aloud (to a person), shout, vociferate. 

It differs from hawl, screcun, screech, shriek, in that these 
desciibe particular tones used in crying. 

a X300 Cursor M. 4401 (Gott.) And quan i crid ful sone 
i-fledd [ti.r. he fledde]. /hid. 22607 (Cott.) He sal . . Bath 
dri and brai for dute and drede. 138a Wyclif Aetsxix. 
28 Thei . . cryeden, seiynge Greet [1388 is the] _Dian of 
Ephesians. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 225 Why cridestow? 
who hath the doon offence? C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxiii. 131 Grete noyse of waters |iat a man may nojt here 
anoper,crieheneuersohie. axj^Knt. dela Tour-Laudry 
(j868) 9 Men synging and ciienge, iapjng, and plaieng. 


1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 33 The damned ghosts in torments 
fry, And with sharp shnlling shrieks doe hootlesse cry. 
1611 Bible Isa. xxxiv. 14 The satyr shall cry to his fellow. 
c 1684 Frost of 1683-4 (Percy Soc.) 19 The watermen do 
loudly cry and bawl. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xii, If 
onybody stops ye, cry on me. 1830 Tennyson Mermaid a6 
Call to each other and whoop and cry All night, merrily. 

t b. ia connexion with sale by candle (Candle 
5 d). Obs. 

1660 Pepys Diary 6 Nov., We met all, for the sale of two 
ships by an inch of candle . . I obaerved how . . they all do 
cry, and we have much to do to tell who did cry last. 

e. quasi-Zmiif. with complemenlal accusative. 
1^4 Leighton in Lauderdale Papers (1883) III. xxxiii. 
33 The germans cri’d their throats dry with calling for a 
general! Councilt. 

4 . trans. To utter or pronounce in a loud ex- 
clamatory voice, to call out. The object may be 

a. a description or term for the utterance ; b. the 
word or woids uttered ; 0. a clause stating their 
effect. 

a. a X300 Cursor M. 16388 ((Zott.) pis word ai mar and 
mar to cn all Jiai be-gan. 1382 Wyclif Acts xix. 32 Othere 
men ciyeden othir thing sothli toe chirche was confused. 
" XS33 Lo. Berners Huen Ixvii. 230 When he sawe his 
tyme, he cryed his worde and token, a 1635 Corbet Poems 
(1807) 16 What cryes the town? What cryes the Univer- 
sity? 

b. *382 Wyclif A cis xix. 34^ O vois of alle men was maad, 
a iynge . . Greet Dian of Ephisians. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 
V. V. aog, I went to her in greene^ and cried Mum, and she 
cride budget. i6ia — Temp. n. ti. 33 For she hadatongue 
..Would cry to a_ Sailor goe hang. X697 Dryden Vtrg. 
Georg. IV. 763 With his last Voice, Eurydice, he cry’d. 
X709 Prior Despairixtg Sheph,, And yet I pardon you, she 
cry*a. 1749 Fielding Tom^ Joftes^ v. xii, Lest grave men 
and politicians . . may cry pish at it. 1831 Blacktu, Mag. 
XXIX. 364 Ten thousand voices cried, ‘ The King 1 The 
King ! ' 

C. x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. .riiiixA i. xviii. 49 
He cries that [this Cavity] is so small, that it will hardly 
admit a little Pea. x68o Otwav Orphan 1. i, He . . cries 
He's old, and willingly would he at rest, xyad Shelvockb 
Voy, round World 249 This, they cried, was a poor 
dependance. 1847 Teiwvsom Princess iv. 463 Some cry- 
ing there was an army in the land. 

d. Spec. To shout (a war-cry, watchword, or the 
like). 

X37S Barbour Brtice xv. 497 Than his ensenxe he can hye 
cry. 1S3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 78 Loud on nicht he ciyit 
hes his sein^e. X348 Hall Chron. 103 b, Thei issued out of 
the castle criyng sainct Geoige, Talbot. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. 188 They presently shake and vibrate their 
Swords upon their Shields, crying aloud Nayroe. 

6 . To announce publicly so as to be heard by all 
concerned ; lo give oral public notice of, to pro- 
claim. ; to appoint or ordain by proclamation. 

cx3oa Beket 2477 Foite the dai were icome, That was 
icrid into al that lond that he scholde beo up ynome. e X340 
Cursor M.ugj (Fairf.) He lete cry a parlement. C1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. a He will ger crie it openly in be 
middell of a toune. C1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden) 6 He 
leet crie and ordeyne general justis at Londoun, in Smyth- 
feld. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon liii. 179 The kynge caused 
to be cryed. . that none sholde be so hardy to speke. 1646 
Buck Rich, III, 1. 14 Those who cry him so deepe an homi- 
cide. 16^ Milton P. L, ii. 314 They hid cry With Trumpets 
regal sound toe great result. 1883 Century Mug. XXVI. 
446/1, 1 was induced to outbid, .bids that were cried by the 
auctioneer, but that had never been made at all. 

aisol, 1605 Shaks. Lear v. L 48 Let but the Herald cry, 
And lie appeare againe. 

b. To announce (a sale, things for sale) ; to sell 
by outcry; to offer for sale by auction or by 
hawking in the streets. 

1393 Langl. F, PI. C. i. 226 Kokes and here knaues 
crieden hote pyes, hote ! xafa Cath. Angl. 82 To Cry in ]>' 
merketo, preconizare. xs86 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
318 Diogenes when he was to he sold for a slave . . mocked 
the Serjeant that cried him to sale, 1632 Massinger Maid 
of Hon. HI. i, I will cry broom, or cat's-meat, in Palermo. 
1677 A ct 29 Chas. // c. 7 Noe person . . shall pnblickly cry, 
shew forth, or expose to sale, any wares, merchandizes, fruit, 
herbs, goods, or chattells. X701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 263 
He went to the Camp, when he heard the Sale was cry’d, 
to bid for the Empire. xSyS Howells Foregone Coral, x 
A peasant crying pots of pinks and roses. 

Proverb. To cry stinhingfish. 
x66o Jer, Taylor Duct. Duitt. (1671) 803 Does ever any 
man cry stinking fish to he sold? 1823 Mrs. Cameron 
Crooked Paths (Houlston Tracts, I,xxv, 3) ‘ Sir,’ answered 
the woman, looking wise, ‘ nobo^ cries stinking fish.’ x86x 
Thackeray B. Lyndon (1878) IV- iii. 444 This was not 
true ; but what is the use of crying bad fish ? 

c. To give public oral notice of (things lost or 
found). 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 1x4 His Master , ._is readie 
to, .get his Nouice cride in euerie market Towne in Essex. 
ax6a6 Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. Law (1636) 63 [The 
strayes] to be seized, .and to be cryed in three markets ad- 
joyning. 1799 S. Freeman Town Off. 58 Persons who take up 
any stray beast, shall cause him to be posted and cried, 
a 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Knight ^ Lady xiii. We’ve 
sent round the Crier, and had him well cried. 1883 Sir J. F. 
Stephen in Law Times' Rep, LIII. 762/2 The prisoner 
found a purse and money, and. .heard soon afterwards that 
it was cried in the street. 

d. To proclaim the marriage banns of; to ‘ ask 
in church. (Still in Scotland and New England.) 

* 77 S Sheridan iPiVa&v. i,Or perhaps he cried three times 
in a country church. X867 Lowell Biglow Papers Ser. n. 
Introd. The Courtin', An' all I know is they wuz cried In 
meetin', come nex Sunday. 1873 W. M'Ilwraitk Guide 
Wigtavmshire 123 Loving couple landing on the Saturday 
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got ' cried ’ on the Sunday, and were married, firm .md fast, 
on the Monday. 

e. To read or recite aloud in the streets. 

1710 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1837) VI. 57a The justices have 
ordered the constables to take up all tho.se that cry such 
libells. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 503 Broadsides of 
prose and verse written in his praise weie cried in every 
street. 

fS. To summon in a loud voice; to call (to 
come). Ohs. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Hush, n. 10 The medes clensed tyrae is 
now to make, And beestes . . from hem to crie. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur x. li, There he . . cryed vnto hanieis alle 
that myghte here armes. 

*1* 7 , To call for, demand loudly. Also fig. of 
things. Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oih. 1. iii. 277 Th’ Affaire cries hast ; And 
speed must answer it. x62x Fletcher Pilgrim i. ii, This 
cries money for leward, good store too. 1798 Southey In- 
scriptions XV, The innocent blood cried vengeance. 

•)“8. To extol; = cry up. Obs. 

_ 1613 Shaks. Hen, Kill, i. i. 27 Now this Maske Was cry’de 
incompareable. 01623 Fletchfr Hum. Lieutenant i. i, 
When oil men cry him. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Vulgar- 
spirited (Arb.) 70 That cries Chaucer for his Money 
aboue all our English Poets. 

9 . intr. To utter inarticulate exclamations, esp, 
of grief, lamentation, or suffering, such as are 
usually accompanied with tears ; to weep and wail. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 13 Heo cryede and wep with sorwe 
ynow. CX300 Seyn Jttltau 179 pe Justice bigan to wepe 
and crie. 1340 Hamfole Pr, Consc. 475 Bot ligge and 
sprawel and cry and wepe. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 13 
Sebo began to crie, as a thing }>Rt had mykill sorowe. c 1450 
Merlin 261 He be-gan to make grete sorow, and cried high 
and deer that thei with-ynne vpon the walles myght weleit 
here. 1590 Spenser F. Q, i. iii. 25 She gan. to. .cry, and 
curse, and raile, and rend her heare. 1399 Shaks. Much 
Ado ni. iii. 69 If you heare a child ciie in the night 
you must call to the nurse, and bid her still it. x6ix Bible 
Ezek, xxvi, 15 When the wounded crie, when the slaughter 
is made in the midst of thee. X830 Tennyson In Mem, liv. 
18 An infant crying in the night : An infant crying for the 
light : And with no language but a cry. 1884 J. Parker 
Apost. Life III, 124 You will never persuade the world that 
Jeremiah did anything hut cry. 

b. trans. with into, out of, etc, 

X746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 1 . 196 We must . . not let , . 
[them] whine and cry us into a tame submission. 

10 . This passes in later use into : To weep, shed 
tears ; used even wheie no sound is uttered. 

c 1^2 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr, 939 To crye or wepe, 
hraire, X398 Shaks. Merry W, in. i. 21 'Mercie on mee, 
1 haue great dispositions to ciy. axSxx Donne (J.), Her 
who still weeps with spungy eyes, And her who is diycork, 
and never cries. x66a Pepys Diary 14 Oct., And she so 
cruel a hypocrite that she can cry when she pleases. 1742 
Chesterfield Lett, I. xcl, 252 Julius Caesar . . even cried 
when he saw the statue of Alexander the Great. 1840 
P, Parley's Annual J, 116 What 1 have you not left off 
ciyingyet? I shall give you something to cry for before 
you go home, 1883 G. Lloyd Ehb <5- Plow II. 108 Poor 
Pauline, who cried copiously. 

b. quasi-/ra;w. To cry tears, ny one's eyes or 
heart out, cry oneself blind, sick, to sleep, etc. 

x6ii Shaks. Cytnh. in. iv. 46 And cry my selfe awake? 
xyc^ Cibber Careless Hush, i, i, I could ciy my Eyes out, 
Ihid., I should cry my self sick in some dark Closet. X83X 
Blackw, Mag. XXIX. 324/1 A sickly infant, which a stern 
stepmother bids cry itself to sleep. x86a Kingsley Water 
Bab. iv. (1886) ijyHe. .sat down, .and cried salt tears firom 
sheer SisappointmenL 1864 Tennyson Grandmother x, 
I cried myself well-nigh blind. x888 Mrs Oliphant Ji^ce 
1 . 169 When she had cried her heart out. 

11 . intr. Of an animal: To give forth a loud 
call or vocal sound ; to utter its cbaracteristic call. 

1398 Trevisa Bartlu De P, R. v. xxiii. (1493) 131 Amonge 
byrdes and foules . . the male cryeth and not the female. 
C1430 Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 576/44 Cuculo, to crye as a 
Cokow. Ihid, 607/3 Reeano, to crye as a tygre. XS63 
Fulkb Meteors (1640) 31 Frogs crying . . forewarne us of a 
tempest. x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. i. 90 There 1 cowch when 
Owles doe crie, x8ax Byron Heav, ^ Earth iii. 732 Hark, 
hark 1 the sea-birds cry ! 1839 Thackeray Met/or Gahagan 
iv. The camels began to cry. 

b. Said of the yelping of hounds in the chase. 
i486 Bk, St, Alhans Eviija, Whi theys houndes all 
Bayen and cryen. i6ox Shaks. Twel. N, n. v. 135 Sowter 
will cry vpon’t for all this, though it bee as ranke as a Fox. 
x6oa — Ham, iv, v. 109 How cheerefully on the false Traile 
they cry, Oh this is Counter you false Danish Dogges. 

O. qnasi-^ 7 'a»r. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 143 Like impor- 
tunate Guinea-fowls ciying one note day and night. 

*j■ 12 . transf. Of things inanimate; To emit a 
wheezing or creaking sound. Obs. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush, § io_ If it synge or crye, or make any 
noyse vnder thy fete, than it is to wete to sowe, 1781 [see 
Cry out]. 

II. Phrases and combinations. 

* Phrases. 

13 . In many phraseological expressions, as to cry 
Aim, Cook, Cravek, Creak, Cupboard, Fie, 
Halves, Harrow, Havoo, Mew, Quarter, Quit, 
Quits, Quittance, Shame, Truce, Vengeance, 
etc., for which see these words. To cry encottrage- 
ment\ to shout encouraging words. Cry fish', see 
5 b. Cry mercy : see i a, b. To cry smack : to 
give out the sound of a smack. Cf. also sense ly. 

1627 W. Sclater Exp, a Thess. (1632) 124 He heares not 
the sweet Busse cry smacke. xStr Raymond Statist, Mines 
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,<i24 Where so many voices cry encouragement, it is well that 
one should speak warning. 

** With prepositions. 

(For the constructions in wliich both words have 
tlieir ordinary senses, see above.) 

14. Ciy a.gaixi8t . To raise one’s voice 

against; to utter protests or reproofs against; 
also Jig. of things. 

ijBa W\CLIF Dtitt. XV. 9^ Lest he ctye a^ens thee to the 
Loid. t6ir Bidle yona/t i. s Goe to Nineueh . and cry 
against it. 1635 SwAs .S/fi*. J/. ti. § a 11643! 185 Reason it 
self doth crie against it. 18^ Teknsson /« jtJe/u. \c. 24, 
I find not jet one lonely thought That cries against my 
wish for thee. 

15. Cry for . To beg or call for loudly and 

imploringly, or with tears ; Jig. to be in pressing 
need of, to demand in the name of justice (see 
above 2 c). 

<11300 Cursor M. pdrofCott.l All }*at sco wald for cri or 
call. 1581 Mueausster Positions xxxviii. (1S87J 159 If ye 
shew a child an apple, he will crye for it.^ 1599 Suaks. 
/fen. V, IV. i. 145 Some swearing, some crjing for a Sur- 
gean. x86o T. Martin Horace ^ The toilworn wretch \\ ho 
cries for ease. 

*f*16. Cry of . To hail from, belong to. Ois. 

e 13*4 Guy n^arte. (A.) 7001 Redi to fijtes Wi]> alle Jiat 
crie of hat cuntre. 

17. Cry oa, upon ; see senses 2, 3. Also 

(obs.), To call upon in the way of appeal, to appeal 
to ; to exclaim against ; to choose by acclama- 
tion ; to invoke or bring by outcry {Jamt, honour, 
hate, etc.) on or upon. Cf. cry Shame upon. 

a i3po Cursor M. 6139 (GOtt.l ]>an gan J>e folk apon him 
cri, And said *do 30U forth in hey'. es^/aaHesir. Troy6ys\ 
Then criet he full cantly \>e knightes vpon. 2533 More 
Confirt. Tywrih/e IVks. 396/1 He cryed vpon them to doe 
penaunce. 1^7-64 Bauldwih Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 73 b, 
All their teligiones were wicked and abhominahle And there- 
fore some of them cried upon them. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. i54Thisyerefellagreatcontroversie. .about the chosyng 
of the Major . . the Commons . . cryed imon Thomas litz 
Thomas. 1601 Shaks. 7W/. H. v. L 62 That very enuy. . 
Cride fame and honor on him. 1606 — TV. 4- Cr. v. v. 3s 
His mangled Myrmidons, .come to him. Crying on Hector. 
*** JVith adverbs. 

18. Cry baOk. a. tram. To call back. Sc. 

1864 W. Chambers in. Aihenacmn Ho. 1933. 301/3 Rin and 

cry back the laird. 

b. intr. Hunting. To return as on a trail ; to 
hark back ; Jig. to revert to an ancestral type. 

19. Cry down. a. To proclaim (a thing) 
as unlawful, to forbid, suppress, or condemn hy 
public proclamation ; to decry ; publicly to dis- 
claim responsibility for. 

f r«7 Sc. Acts yas. If (rS97) § That the fute-hal and 
olie he vtterly cryed downe, and not to be vsed. 1684 
lUKYAN Pilgr. n. (1870! 311 Her Husband first cried her 
down at the Cnass, and then turned her out of his Doors. 


f 2385 Wyclif IFJts. (1880! 137 All cristene men schal crie 
out on J)es deuelis blasphemyes. 254^ Hall Chron. 14 b. 
All pore people will rayle and crie out upon us. fiiti. sog b. 
Which commaundement so veved . . that they cryed out of 
God. isffl Grafion Chron. II. 249 Ciiyng out of the 
dammages and great hurtes that they had sasteyned. sgn 
Gosson St a. Abuse (Arb.) 41 Hh, crueltie was so loudely 
cryed out on. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, ii. iii. 29 They say he 
cried out of Sack. 1630 Bp. Bcdtll in Abp. Usshers J.ett. 
(16S61 431 He is the . . most cried out upon. 1634 Sib_ T. 
Herdest Trtiv. 160 A severe Scholler . . cries out against 
their lilthmesse. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Ttav. xy. 48 
Crying out for help, a 1680 T. Brooks li'ks. (1S67) VI. 217 
Sometimes they cry out of the malice, plots, envy, and rage 
of men. 1711 tr. IVerenfelsius' Meteors oj Stile 194 You 
cry out Thief upon a Man. 1722 De Toe Plague (1884 
Rtldg.) 218 They wou’d cry out of the Cruelty of being 
confin'd. 2739 Golds vi. The .ffreWks. (Globe) 366/2 The 
s\orId. .may cry out at a bankrupt who appears at a ball. 
2871 R. H, Hurrmi .Err. {1877) 1. 92 Every living movement 
of human thought . . cries out against it. 2879 hliss Yonge 
Cosmos Ser. iv- L 15 The state of the church cried out for a 
general council. 

t c. To be in child-birth. Cf. Shout. Obs. 

2613 Shaks. Hat. VII f, v. i. 67 What, is she crying out? 
2668 Pepvs Diary 12 July. 2692-1734 [see Crying s]. 

'f*d. To sell out by auction. Obs. 

2701 Loud. Gas. No. 3748/4 Mr. John Bonite .. Pawn- 
broker. . gave over his Employment, and cried out his Goods. 
22, Cry up. tram. To proclaim (a thing) to 
be excellent ; to endeavour to exalt in public esti- 
mation by proclamation or by loud praise ; to extol. 

1393 Drayton Misery Q. Mary Wks. 2753 II,_ 388 When 
she up is cry’d, Of all angelic excellence the prime. 2632 
T. Powell Tom All Trades 144 When your credit is cryed 
up to the highest, 2648 Jenkyn BliudGuide iv. 88 You cry 
up Miracles as you ay down the Word, a 1698 Tem- 
ple (J.), Crying up the pieces of eight. 2722 Addison 
Sfiect. No. 123 r S We often hear a poor insipid Paper or 
Pamphlet cried up. 179a Burke Cnrr. {1844! III. 390 They 


Comm. (1774) 1. 278 'The king may. .decry, or cry down, any 
coin of the kingdom, and make it no longer current. 1827 
Hallam Const, Hist. (1S76J I. i. 38 Bad money was cried 
down, with penalties. 

b. To condemn, depreciate, or disparage loudly, 
vehemently, or publicly. 

2^ B. JoNsoN Ev, Man in Hum. i. v. He condemned, 
and cry'd it downe for the most pyed and ridiculous that 
ever he saw. 2642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. ii. xxi. 135 
These cry up Drakes fortune herein to cry down his valour. 
274a Fielding 5^. Andrews i. xvii, A book which the clergy 
would be certain to cry down. x888 Rider. Haggard 
Meesorts Will i, Did Meeson's subsidize a newspaper to 
puff their undertakings, the opposition subsidized two to cry 
them down. 

c. To put down, overcome, silence, by louder or 
more vehement crying. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1, L 137 He to the King, And from 
a mouth of Honor quite cry downe This hswich fellowes 
insolence, a 2628 Preston Saints Daily Exerc. (1629) 103 
Our sinnes cry lowder then our prayers, they ciy downe our 
pramrs. 

20. CryoS intr. To exclaim that a negotiation 
is broken off, on the part of the exclaimer ; to an- 
nounce one’s withdrawal from a negotiation, treaty, 
engagement^ etc. 

X773 Sheridan Rroals in. !, I ^ould never be the man to 
bid you cry oflF. 1857 Trollope Three Clerks xxxviii, 
Would she he the first to cry offfrom such a bargain? i8w 
G. M. ^NN DoMe Enei I. Prol. iv. 6s He soon cried off 
on finding that his challenge was taken up. 

21. Cry out. To utter loud and (usually) impas- 
sioned exclamation ; to exclaim, intr. and trans. 
Of things : To emit a creaking sound. 

138a Wyclif Ecclns, 1. 18 Thanne crieden out the sonus of 
Aron. X483 Caih.AiigL 82 To Cryowte, exclamare. 1533 
CovERDALE Isa. xii. 6 Crie out, and he glad, thou that 
dwellest in Sion. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4- yitl. iii. iii. rcag Art 
thou a man ? thy forme cries out thou art. 1633 H. Cocan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xix. 67 Threatening, if they cryed out never 
so little, to kill themalL^ vjixAsxstwtia.N'aval Chron. XI. 
agx Our poor ship grinding, and crying out at every stroke. 
x8x8 Byron yuem i. ccvii. They will not cry out before 
they *ie hurt. x8go A. Gissing Viildge Hamfden III. iiL 72 
He just cried out a good-night, .and set off. 

b. Const, against, at, on, upon (persons or things 
objected to) ; for (something wanted) ; f to cry 
out of, to complain loudly or vehemently of (a 
matter). 


It good to hear Milverton cry up the virtue of athletic 
sports ? 

+ b. intr. To raise one’s voice, shont. Ohs. 

1684 Goddard Plaids Demon 259 Worthy Patriots, who 
cry up so much for Liberty and Property. 

Ory-, in many words, obs. f. Cm-. 

tCryal. Obs. Also ery-,cxi6ll. In Criell Heron, 
an old name of the Egret or Lesser White Heron. 

1363-73 Coofer Thesaums, Alhardeola . . a cryell heme. 
x6xi CoTGR., Aigrette .. a. criell Heron. £2733 Johnson, 
Cryal, the heron [citing Ainsworth], Hence in mod. Diets.] 
Oryanee, -aimce, Cryature : see Cbb-. 

Cryb, etc. ; see Cbib. 

Cry*“'ba'by. [£ Cav sb. or vb. stem.] A de- 
risive appellation for one who cries childishly. 

2882 Advance 18 May 317 Tom called him a cry-baby, be- 
cause his eyes were always full of tenis. 2802 Sat. Rev. 
21 Feb. 230/1, ' I declare.. that they’re cry-baby chaps,' 

Ciy'ing, vbl. sb, [-mo i.] 

1. The action of the verb Cbt in its various 
senses ; shouting, lamentation, weeping, etc. 

a 2340 Hamfole Psalter iii. 4 His pi ayere he i^Ies criynge, 
2398 Trrv ISA Barth. De P. R. xii. vi. (2495') 416 Cryenge of 
the owle by nyght. c 2400 Destr. Troy 10180 The clamor 
was kene, crying of pepull. 2309 Barclay Shyp ofEolys 
(isya) 168 Thy crying, tools, shall not wake him out of that 
sleepe. 3622 Bible 2 Sam. iv. 14 Eli heard the noise of the 
crying. 272a De Foe Col. yack (2840) 24 My crying was 
over. x8gx F. Barrett Sin of Olga Z. I. viii. 125 There's 
a good deal of crying I And we mope and look miserable. 

2. With adverbs, as crying out, exclamation, 
calling out, outcry; \spee. accouchement (pbs.)-, 
crying up, extolling, laudation, etc. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 82 A Criynge owte, exclcunacio. 1676 
Alun Address Hoficonf. 158 A zealous crying up one, and 
crying down another. 2692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857)11. 
417 He has ordered all the English nobility and gentry to be 
present at her crying out. 1713 tr. Ciess D'Anois' Whs. 
479 Couriers were dispatch’d. . to derire them to come to Her 
Majesty’s Crying-out. 2734 Richardson Grandison (181*) 
VI. 323 (D.) Aunt Nell, .was at the crying out. 

3. attrib., as crying cold, a cold that makes the 
eyes run. 

2762 F ooTE Liart. Wks. 1799 1 . 290 All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that the whole race of rhymers have ever 
produced. 2843 Sir T. Watson Led. Physic (1B71) II. 55, 
I found her suffering under what is populaily called a ‘ cry- 
ing cold ’. 

Cry'inif, ppl. a. [-iko 2,] That cries, 

1. Exclaiming, shouting, clamorous ; roaring. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxiij. (2493) 4SS 

A cryenge see and an vnpeasyble is peryllous. 2483 Cath. 
Angl. 82 Crijmge, rlamam. 2604 Shaks. Otk. ii. iii. 230 My 
selfe the crying Fellow did pursue. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Gurg. r. 493 When erj^ing Cormorants forsake the Sea. 

2. Wailing, weeping. 

*S93 ,Shaks. Lucr. 814 And fright her crying babe with 
Tarqums name. 2848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 380 An- 
nwed hy invalids and crying childien. 

3. Of evils : That forces itself upon notice, and 
calls loudly for redress ; clamant, notorious. 

1607 Tofsell Serpents (1608) 736 Odious crying sins. 1640 
Rushw. /fir/. Coll. {1^2) nr. I. ai Representing 
Ship-Money as a Great and Crying Grievance. 2660 Gauden 
Gad s Great Demenstr. 52 The cryingest injustice and 


Herd. 4- Is, (1^6) I, 111. 153 The most crying evil of this 
period.! Fe W- Robinson Vety Sirnn^e ftffiily xi« 
95 It would be a crying shame, if you could. 


advh. 2836-9 Dickens Sk, Boa (1877) 126 These two old 
men. .have made themselves crying drunk. 

Gryingly, adv. [f. prec. + In the 

manner oi a crying evil ; clamantly, markedly. 

2818 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 130 The condition of the 
inferior clergy . . still cryingly requires improvement. 1878 
Seeley Stein II. 283 There was nothing that was so cry- 
ingly unjust or wrong. 

Crykat, -et(te, obs. ff. Ceickbt sb.^ 

Oryke, obs. form of Cheek sb.^ 

Orym- ; see Cmm-, Crymble : see Chumble. 
Crymell, -yU, var. of Ckemil Obs. 

Cryne, obs. f. Chine v. Sc. 

Crynok, obs. f. Cbannoo, Cubnook. 

Cryogeu (krai'/idgen). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
Kpvo-s frost, icy cold + -GEN taken as = producer.] 
A freezing-mixlnre, or a substance which when 
mixed with ice produces a freezing mixture. 

187s F. Guthrie in Proc. Physical Sec. 1. 76 By Cryogen 
I mean an appliance for obtaining a temperature below 
C. In this paper it always signifies a freezing-mixture. 
2882 Watts Did. Chem. YIIL 1005 The temperatuie of the 
mixture when used as a cryogen. 

Cryoliydrate (kraiuihai'di^). Chem. [f. as 
prec. + Htdbate,] A solid hydrate formed by 
the combination of a salt or other crj’stalloid with 
water (ice) at a temperature below freezing-point. 

1874 F. Guthrie in Proc. Physical Soc. 1 , 74 At 0° C. the 
ice and the water solidify together, producing the compound 
body or cryohydrate called ice, which is thus a cryohydrate 
of water. 2873 Ibid. I. 76 By Ciyohydrate I mean the 
body resulting (rom the union of water with another body, 
and which hydiate can only exist in the solid form below 
0 °C 

Cryolite (krsiwloit), Min. [Named 1799 f. 
Gr. Kpbos frost -i- -LITE.] A native fluonde of 
aluminium and sodium, found in white or biownisb 
semi-transpaient masses or crystals. 

It occurs in an extensive bed in Greenland, and is an im- 
portant somce of the metal aluminium. 

2801 W. Nicholson yrnl, Nat. Philos. Ser. i._ V. 212 
Before the blowpipe chryolite fuses even before ignition. 
2888 Times ig Nov. 10/3 The cryolite mines at Ivigtut, 
Oryon, obs. form of Cbayon. 

11 Cryophorus (kraip'foros). [mod.L. in form, 
f. Gr. npvo-s frost -f -tpopos -bearing, -bearer.] An 
instmment for illustrating the freezing of water by 
evaporation ; that invented by Wollaston consists 
of a glass tube with a bulb at each end. 

2826 Henry Epit, Chem, I. 234 The instrument invented 
by Dr. Wollaston, and termed by him the Cryophorus or 
Frost-bearer. 2863 Tyndall Heat v. § 187 (1870) 151. 

Hence C*yopbo*rio a., having the nature or 
function of a cryopboms, 
i88t Herschel in Nature XXIII. 384 The cryophoric 
apparatus needed. 

Cxyopliyllite (krsiafi-bil). Min. [f. Gr. 
Kpvo-s fr^t + cpiXXov leaf + -ITE.] A species of 
mica found in granite at Cape Ann, Mass. 

2867 Amer. yml. Sc, Ser, ii. XLIII. 217 On Cryophyllite 
a new mineral species. 

Orypse, obs. form of Cbisp a. 

Crypt (kript), sb. Also 5 cripte, 7 cript. 
[ad, L. crypta : see below. Cf. F. crypte (1721, in 
Hatzfeld), and see Geot, Gbotto. The L. foim 
was commonly used up to the end of the i8th c. ; 
the example of 1432 appears to be isolated.] 
fl. A grotto or cavern. Obs. 

*43*-So tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 307 The cripte [Trevisa den] 
of Seynte Michael in the mownte Gargan. 

2. An underground cell, chamber, or vault ; esp. 
one beneath the main floor of a church, used as a 
burial-place, and sometimes as a chapel or oratory. 

1789 Brand Hist, 4- Antig. New-Castle-upon-Tyne I. 368 
The chancel of this church stood upon a large vault or 
crypt. 2841 W. Sfalding Italy 4- It. Isl. II. 36 The devout, 
as St. Jerome relates, were in the habit of visiting. . the tomlis 
of the martyrs in these crypts [the Catacombs]. 2683^ S. C. 
Hall Retrosped 11. 207 He [Turner] was buried in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

■fb. An underground passage or tunnel. Obs. 
■dfyj Evelyn Mevt. (1857) II. 32, 1 design’d . .the plot of 
his canall and garden, with a crypt thro' the hill. 

3. ti'anf. and fig. Recess, secret hiding-place. 

183^ A. Fonblanque Eng. wider 7 Administ. (1837) II. 

^6 [The Ballot] is . . the crypt of political honesty. 284a 
Tennyson Will Waterproof xxiii, Fall’n into the dusty 
crypt Of darken’d forms and faces. 

4. Ancd, A small simple tubular or saccular 
gland ; a secretory pit or cavity, as in a mucous 
membrane ; a follicle. Also applied to the cavities 
in the jaw-bones in which the teeth are developed. 

2840 Baly tr. MilllePs Elem. Physiol. 1. 483 Yery shallow 
depressions, such as the simple crypts of the mucous mem- 
branes. 1839 J. Tomes Dental Surg, 5 The crypts of the 
canine teeth. 

6, Comb., as crypt-house. 

2873 Tristram Moah vi, 18a There are many caves which 
have been used as dwellings, and several crypt houses. 

II Ctypta (kri'pta), [L., a, Gr. nplmrq vault, f. 
Kpmros hidden, concealed.] 

+ 1 . = Ceypt sb. I, 2. Obs. 

1563 Homilies n. Idolatry in. (2859) 236 Christians had. , 
caves under the ground called Cryptae, where they for fear 
of persecution assembled secretly together. i6ix Coryat 



CRYPTAL. 
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Crudities 14s In a low crypta or vaulted Chappell which is 
directly under the quire, rfog in Heame Called. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) HI. 128 In this of'St. Calixtus there are 3 Cryptas one 
above another. 1703 Batislv Anti^. Canterb. ii. a8 They 
were commonly called Cripta, or rather Crypta. 

2 . Anat. = Crtpit 4. 
i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 
b, Bot. (See quots.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Crypta, the sunken glands or cysts which 
occur in dotted leaves. 188a Syd. Soc. Lex., Cryptee . . in 
Botany, the oil receptacles of a leaf. 

Cxyptal (kri'ptal), a. [f. L. crypta (see preo.) 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
crypt. 

184a Dungltson Med. Lex. s.v. Crypta, The use of the 
cryptal or follicular secretion, is to keep the parts . . supple 
and moist, i860 All Year Roundld^. 56. 139 He led me 
down to the second cryptal chamber. 

Cryptarcb. (kri-plaik). rare. [f. Gr. Kpvrrr 6 s 
hidden, secret + ipxos ruler.] A secret ruler. So 
Cry'Ptarcliy, secret government. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 These foreign 
assistants are, in fact, the cryptarchs of snch synods. 1798 
— in Monthly Reti. XXV. 511 Yet . . this cosmopolitan 
cryptarchy is coextensive with the habitable world. 

Crypted (kri-pted), a. rare. [f. Crypt + -ed.] 
Formed like a crypt, vaulted. 

1885 A. J. C. Hare Russia iii. 136 A crypted hall and 
stair lead to the chapter-house. 

Cryptic (kri*ptik), a. (si.) Also 7 -iq,ue, 7-8 
-iofc, 7-8 criptic(k, [ad. I* cryptic-sis, a. Gr. 
KpvTTTiKos fit for concealing, f. npunros hidden j in 
sense 2, f. Crypt + -ia.] 

1 . Hidden, secret, occult, mystical. 

Cryptic syllogism, a syllogism of which the premises are 
not fully or explicitly stated. 

a 1638 Mede fVhs. I. (1672) 187 Not in cryptick or mystical 
terms, or in . . a language which they understand not. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (166s) 130 Her [Nature's] silent pro- 
cesses andmore cryptick methods, a 1734 North Exatnen 
I. iii. P 103. 103 This cryptic Plot. 1882 A. B. Bruce Pared). 
Teaching^ Christ r. iv. (1891) 109 His doctrine was open and 
not ciyptic. 

2 . Of the nature of a crypt or vault, rare. 

1878 Masque Poets 26 The unciumbled cryptic place Of still 
sarcophagi. i88a Society 4 Nov. 2^2 One of those coved 
cryptic rooms found so generally in South Germany. 

•f* B. sb. A secret or occult method (of commtmi- 
caiing knowledge). Obs, 

1605 Bacoh Adv. Learn, n, xvii. 64 There he also other 
Hinersities of Methodes . . as that . . of Concealement, or 
C^ptique, etc., which I do allowe well of. 

Gryptical (kri'ptikal), a. [f. as prec. + -ar] 
=prec. 

16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Crupticatt, hidden or 
secret. x6^ Boyle Seraph, Love xxiv. (1700) 143 That . . 
cryptical Method and Stile of Scripture. 1844 De Quincey 
Greece under Romans Wks. VIII._ 318 These cryptical 
or subterraneous currents of communication. 

Hence Cryptically adv., in a cryptical manner. 
x68o Boyle Produc. Cham. Princ. 11. 68 If we take the 
word Acid.. in a fanuliar sense, without Cryptically dis- 
tinguishing it &om those vapors that are akin to it. 

Cryptisb (kri’ptij), a. rare. [f. Crypt - h-isH.] 
Belonging to a crypt or secret place. 

x866 J. B. Rose Virg. Eel. 4- Georg. 143 The cryptish lire 
of the Gortygian cavern. 1867 — Virg. .^neid Notes 40a 
Latinus is the eponym of the secret and cryptish worship. 
Crypto- (kri'pt^), before a vowel crypt-, com- 
bining form from Gr. Kpvirrds hidden, concealed, 
secret, (Not so used in ancient Greek, where the 
sense was expressed by tepu^o-, Kpvif/i-.) 

1 . Forming the first element in many scientific 
words of modern formation. The more impor- 
tant of these occur in their alphabetical order: 
others are Cryptobxancli (-brseqk), an animal 
with concealed or covered branchiae or gills; 
Cxyptobxa‘uclilate0., having the gills concealed; 
spec, applied to certain divisions of Crustacea, 
gastropods, etc. Cryptoeaxp, the sexual fruit of 
certain sea-weeds, also called Cystooarp ; hence 
Cryptoca'xpic, Cxyptoca'rpotis a., having the 
fruit or finiiting organs concealed. Cxyptoce'plia- 
lous a., having the head concealed. Crypto*- 
oerona a. Entom., having concealed ‘horns’ or 
antennae. Cryptocla'stio a. Min. (see quot.). 
Cxy'ptocUte Gramm, (see quot.). Oryptocry- 
stalline a. Min., indistinctly or imperfectly cry- 
stalline, having the crystalline structure concealed ; 
so Cxyptocxystalliza’tiou. Cxyptodl'xons a,, 
having a concealed or concealable neck ; applied 
to some toitoises with retractile necks. Crypto- 
dout a. or sb., having the teeth concealed or sup- 
pressed ; applied to certain palaeozoic bivalve mol- 
luscs. Cxyptola'lio a. nonce-wd., of the nature of 
secret speech. Oxyptolin [L. olenm oil] (see quot.). 
Cxyptolite Min., native phosphate of cerium 
found enclosed in crystals of apatite. Cxypto- 
luo'uad, one of a family of infusoria. Oiypto- 
mo'xpbite Min., a native borate of calcium and 
soda, of cryptocrystalline structure, Cxyptonen*- 
rous a., having no discernible nervous system, 
Cxyptopenta'xnerous Entom., having one of the 
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five joints of the tarsi minute or concealed. 
Cxyptophyte Bot. rare, a synonym of cryptogam, 
or a name for the lowest cryptogams. Cxypto'pia, 
Cxyptoplne Chem., an alkaloid found in opium. 
Cxypto'xcMd, -o'xcMdism, -o’xoliisiu Path, (see 
quots.). Oxypto -stoma, -sto-mata Bot., little 
circular pits found on the surface of some sea-weeds 
( Treas. Bot. 1 866 ). Cxypto-zygons a. , in Cranio- 
logy, having the zygomatic arches not seen when 
the skull is viewed from above; hence Cxsrpto- 
aygo'sity. 

188a Geikie Te.vt Bk. Geol. n. n. § iii. 88 Cryptoclastic 
or cotnpact, where the grains are too minute to reveal to the 
naked eye the truly fiagmental character of the rock. 1873 
March Anglo.Saxon Grean. 52 Irregular nouns, .disguised 
by phonetic changes (CryptocUtes). 1862 Dana Mmi. Geol. 
73 Crypto-crystalline. z88o Encycl. Brit. XI. 634/1 A 
cryptocrystalline variety of quartz. x88q Sat. Rev. 26 Oct 
44S/i On some cryptogr^hic or cryptolalic system. 1863- 
72 Watts Bid. Chem. II. 114 Cryptclm, an organic liquid, 
found.. in cavities of topaz, chrysoberyl, quartz-crystals., 
and amethyst. .Cryptolin, when exposed to the air, speedily 
hardens into a yellowish, transparent, resinous body. 1S50 
Dana Geol. 236 The crystals of..cryptolite are microscopic. 
x847-g Todd Cycl. AnaA IV. 7/2 In the Cryptomonads . . 
the proboscis is of a similar character. 1861 Asner. Jrstl. 
Sc. Ser. 11. XXXII. 9 Cryptomorphite. x88a Syd. Sec. 
Lex., Cryptoneurons, applied by Rudolphi to a series of 
animals the nervous system of which is mingled and con- 
founded with the mass which constitutes them, as the 
zoophytes. 1869 JSiemtial Retrospect Med, ^ Surg. 473 
Messrs. C. and H. Smith have extracted from opium a new 
alkaloid to which th^ assign the name cryptopia. 1879 
Watts Diet. Chem. Vl. 3x4 Cryptopine . . crystallises . . xn 
microscopic six-sided prisms or tables. XS74 Van Buren's 
Bis. Genii. O^. 390 A cryptorchid is an individual whose 
scrotum contains no testicles. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crypt- 
orchidism, the condition of a Crypiorchis. Cryptorchis, 
term for one whose testicles have not descended into the 
scrotum, but remain in the abdomen. x8^8 Bartley 
Topinard’s Anihrop. n. iii. 2B8 When [the facial angle] is 
negative, the [zygomatic] arches are cryptozygons or con- 
cealed. 

2 . From these crypto- passes into the status of a 
separable element, whidi may be prefixed, a. to 
sbs. of any origin, with the sense ‘ concealed, iin- 
avowed *, as in Cxypto-Ca-lviulst, a name given 
in the i6th c. in Germany to those Lutherans who 
secretly held or sympathized with Calvinistic tenets 
(=‘Philippist, or MelanchthoniarC), and in France 
to professing Roman Catholics accused of being 
secretly Calvinists; hence, Cxypto-Ca-lviuisin., 
'I'-Calvl'niaaiisitt, -Oalvini-atio a. So Crypto- 
Catholic, -Catholicism, -Christian, -deist, -Fenian, 
-heresy, -heretic, -Jesuit, -lunatic, -proselyte, 
-Royalist, -Socinian, etc.; also crypto-insolence, 
veiled insolence; b. to adjs, with the sense 
* secretly, unavowedly as in crypto-splenetic, 

X760 I^YSLSR Trav. IV. 389 The sword with which 
secretary Krell was beheaded for his *Crypto-calvinianism. 
1836 Hardwick Ck, Hist. Reform. 176 note, ’ Fhilippism or 
'"Crypto-Calviiiism, was principally found in the Palatinate. 
1764 Maclaine tr. MosMim's Bed. Hist. (18B4) II. 94 The 
schemes of the “Crypto-C^vinists, or secret abettors of 
Calvinism, being thus disconcerted. 1883 Beard Reforma- 
tion V. 182 Whoever would not subscribe eve^ article of 
ultra-Lutheran orthodoxy was a Crypto-Calvinist. 1798 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 3x3 The charge of 
'’'C^to-Catholicism. x8oo — in Monthly Mag. VIII, 398 
This fraternity of darkness, of crypto-proselytism, crypto- 
catholicism, and crypto-jesuitism. 1888 Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
544 The large number of Christians who professed Islam, 
but remained *crypto-Christians. 1883 H. N. Oxenham 
Short SiTtdies xxvi. 344 He [Thomas Paine] was already 
a *crypto-deist. X887 Flxjmptre Bantds Commedia II. 382 
The symbolic cypher of a ‘'crypto-heresy. x88x Spectator 
15 Jan. 77 The ‘'crypto-insolence which so often underlies 
journalistic argument about Irishmen. 1889 Ibid. 16 Nov., 
M. Thiers, .allowed many thousand persons, half of them 
*c^pto-Iunatics, to be executed. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 
III. HI. ii, A traitorous ‘'Crypto-Royalist class. X858 — 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. vi. iv. 170 A weak croaky oflScial 
gentleman, of a^crypto-^lenedc turn. 

Cryptodynamic (kzi’ptP|dinse*mik), a. 
[Crypto- -Mo-r. SJva/us power, Svyajunds powerful.] 

1 . Relating to hidden force. 

18x6 Bentham Chrestom. Wks, VIII. 87 Idioscopic or 
Cryptodynamic Anthropumes has for its single-worded 
synonym the unexpresslv^^pellation. Chemistry. 

2 . Applied to a kind of cycling gear; usually 
abbreviated crypto', also as sb. 

sSH^Cyclistd Tottr. ClubGcee. Sept.i2.<4<f»f., The Crypto- 
Dynamic Gear. 1886 Ibid. IV. 139 The 'slight friction’ 
incident to the use of the ‘ Crypto' at speed. 1888 Encycl. 
Brit. XXIII. 560 Two-speed gears are becoming general, 
among which may be.. mentioned the Crypto-dynamic. 
Cryptogam (kri-ptogsem). Bot. [a, Fr. crypto- 
game adj. and sb., in pL -games, ad. mod.L. crypto- 
gamse (sc. plantsu), fern. pi. of cryptogamus, f. Gr. 
Kpvirrbs hidden + yipios wedlock; after the Linnaean 
class-name Cryptogamia. 

Brongniart in 1843 first divided the Vegetable Kingdom 
into Cr^togamae, and Phanerogmna:, whence F. crypto- 
games, Eng. cryptogams, etc.] 

A plant of the class Cryptogamia. 

X847 Bindley Veg. Kingd. Pref. 17 The substitution of 
the words Endogens, Cryptogams, Phmnogams, etc., for 
Endogen®, O^ptogamse, Phmnogam®, etc. X883 H. Drum- 
mond Hat. LamiftSpir. W. (1884)412 From the unicellular 
cryptogam to the hipest phanerogam, 


t Cryptogame, a. Obs. rare, [a, F. crypto- 
game : see prec.] Breeding in secret ; see quot. 
1774 White Sand-martin in PML Trans, LXV. 273 This 
species is cryptogame, carrying on the business of nidifica- 
tion, incubation, and the support of its young, b the dark. 

II Cryptogamia (kriptogse-mia). Bot. [mod. 
L. Cryptogamia (Linn. 1735), sb.fem., f. Gr. fcpvvros 
hidden, concealed 4- 70/101 wedding, wedlodc + -ia 
suffix of state ; cf. Gr, 070/1(0 unmarried condition, 
celibacy ; in F. cryptagamie. 

Like the names of other Linnman classes and orders, it is 
a singular noun, and was always so treated in the iSth c. ; 
but in the 19th c., prob. by unthinking confusion with 
classes and oraeis of the animal kingdom (e.g. Vertebrata, 
Mammalia, which are adjs. neuter plural, it has 

been (first apparently by persons not botanists, and after- 
wards by some botanists also) misused as a noun plural = 
Cryptogams.] 

A large division of the vegetable kingdom, being 
the last class in the Linnsean Sexual system, and 
compiising those plants which have no stamens or 
pistils, and therefore no proper flowers ; including 
Ferns, Mosses, Algae, Lichens, and Fungi. 

[X73S LiNNiEus Syst. Hat. (1740) 74 C^togamia vege- 
tabiha smpe suspecta includit. X737 — Gen, Plant. C1742) 
500 Classis xxiv Cryptogamia. Cryptogamia continet Vege- 
tabilia, quorum Fructificationesvisui nostro sese subtrahunt. 
Ordines hujus classis sex constituo.] 17S3 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Cryptogamia, in botany, a class of plants whose 
flowers are either wholly invisible, or scarce cfiscernable by 
the eye. 1794 Martyn Rousseails Bot. ix. 96 That class is 
called crypto^mia, from the circumstance of the fructifica- 
tion being concealed, or not obvious. 1861 H. Macmillan 
Footnotes fr. Hat. 3 The second great division of the 
vegetable kingdom, to which the name of cryptogamia has 
been given. 

If Erroneously treated as a plural = Cryptogams, 
x8x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 72 Even in the 
cryptogamia . . as in the more peifect plants. X836 Miss 
Mulock Halifax (ed. 17) 337 In order to study the 
cryptogamia. 1885 Annand ale Imperial Bid., The Ciypto- 
gamia. are divided into cellular and vascular ra^togams. 

Hence Cxyptoera-mian a. (1828 in Webster), 
Cxyptofira'xalc a. (also as sb}), Cxsattoga-mioal 
a,, of or pertaining to the class Cryptogamia or to 
cryptogams; Cxypto-gfamlst, a botanist who 
specially studies cryptogams ; CxsTpho-gtamous a., 
of the nature of a cryptogam; Cxypto-gamy, 
cryptogainic condition or relations. 

x8o5 Edin. Rev. VL 134 Among these last [plants] we 
notice several cryptogamics. 1830 Li Nolly Hat. Syst. 
Bot. 3(37 The subject of Cryptogamic botany. xSoi Med. 
fntl. V. 370 A country rich in cryptogamical plants. 1830 
Lindley Hat. Syst, Bot. 307 Those great cryptogamists 
whose lives have been devoted to the study of the subject. 
1829 Jesse yml. Nat, 374 A cryptogamous plant, which 
I believe to be the lichen fascicularis. 1870 Bentley Bot. 
10 Flowerless or Cryptogamous plants. 1796 Pennant 
Hist. Whiteford ^ adywell (T.), The picturesque dingle 
Nant-y-bi abounds with what tnehotanistsname the crypto- 
gamous plants. The idea of cryptogamy inspired Timaeus 
with ideas of loves of other kind. 

Cr^ptoKram (kri-ptil^grsem). [mod. f. Gr. 
wpwrds hidden + yp&upa writing, a letter, but not 
ou Greek analogies; see -gram. So mod.F. 
cryptogramme.) A piece of cryptographic writing ; 
anything written in cipher, or in. snch a form or 
order that a key is required in order to know how 
to understand and put together the letters. 

1880 Times 28 Dec. lo/i In every case of deciphering^ 
whether it be of a Cypriote inscription or a cryptogram in 
the ag^ony column. x888 I. Donnelly Great 

Cryptogram : Bacon’s Cipher in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
Hence Cxyptogia-mic a., perlaming to or of the 
nature of a cryptogram. So also Cxyptogram- 
ma'tio, -leal a^s. \ Cxyptogxa'uuuatlst. 

X884 Bassaar 22 Dec. 666/a Every vowel and consonant in 
the words of the cryptogramic sentence was represented. 
z888 Scott. Leader 4 July 4 Mr. Ignatius Donnelly . . with 
his cryptogramic theory of Shakspere. 1892 Aihenseum 
13 Feb. aii/z Mr. Donnelly keeps his cryptogrammatical 
tendencies in check. i8go Ibid, 8 Mar. 316/3 America will 
some day produce, .a cryptogrammatist ready to prove that 
‘ The Ring and the Book' was written by Lord -Tennyson. 

Cryptograph (kri-ptograt). [mod. f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -ypa^os writing, written ; see -graph.] 

1. =<juYPTOGRAM. 

21x849 Foe Tales, Gold Beetle, I could not suppose him 
[Kidd] capable of constructing any of the more abstruse 
cryptographs. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 641 7 iote, Much of 
the Talmud consists of cryptographs which, designedly con- 
cealed meanings from persecutors and heretics. 

2 . A kind of type-writer for writing in cipher, 

X889 Baily News 21 Oct. 3/6 The Wier Cryptogiaph. .by 

means of which a small . . type-writer is made to write 
cryptograms, to be translated mechanically on a similar 
machine. 

Hence f Crjrpto-graplial a., Cxyptogxa-pMe a., 
of, or of the nature of, cryptography ; -j- Crypto- 
gra-phlcal, dealing or concerned with crypto- 
graphy ; Crypto-gxaplier, Cxypto'gxaphlst, one 
who writes in or is skilled in cipher. [All founded 
on a possible Gr. KfvitTbypa^os : see above.] 
as6gt Boyle JFks. VI. 339 (R.) Neither have I any zeal 
for the character, as cryptographal or universal, x^t 
Wilkins M ercuey Pref. (^07)3 Now. .both are grown Such 
Cryptographers. x8z4 J. Johnson Typegr. 11 . xii. 478 
A cryptogramic, secret, or cypher writing, xSvo Pall Mall 
G. 5 Nov, 4 The cryptographic adveitisements in the second 
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column of the Times. 1694 Lend.^ Gas. No. 2973/4 Recre- 
ations of divers Kinds, viz. Numerical, Geometrical. .Horo- 
mettical, Cryptographical. 1753 Chesterf. If Wtf No. 24 
F 12 In possesdon . . of a more Brachygraphieal, cryptogra- 
phical, and steganographical secret. 11x849 Poe Tales, 
Geld Beetle, To divide the sentence into the natural ditision 
intended by the cryptographist. 

Cryptograpliy Ckript^-grafi’i. [a. mod. L. 
cryptographia, f. Gr. Kpvjrrus hidden + -ypatpja 
writing ; see -gbapht.] A secret manner of writ- 
ing, either by arbitrary characters, by using letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sense, or 
hy other methods intelligible only to those pos- 
sessing the key ; also anything written in this way. 

[1641 Wilkins Mercury n. (1707) 8 There are also different 
Ways of Seciesy. i. Cryptologia. 2. Cryptographia.^_3. Se- 
maologia.l 16^ Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrtts Hi, The 
strange Cryptography of GafFarell in his Starry Book of 
Heaven. X780 Von Troil Iceland 300 Our gravers of 
runes even made use of this cryptography in monuments. 
18(55 Chamb. yml. IV, 134 These aecipherersgave the high- 
sounding names of Cryptography, Cryptology, .to their art. 

Cryptology (kriptp-lodsi). £ad. mod.l^ crypto- 
logia, E Gr. Kpvitr 6 s hidden + -Xoyta speaking, etc. : 
see -LOGT,} ‘Secret speech or commnnication * 
(Bloimt 1656) ; mystical or enigmatical language. 

[1641 Wtutiers Mercury iL Cryptologia, or the 

Secresy of Speaking, may consist either i. In the Matter. 
ft. In the Words.] cz^ Howell Lett. I. ni. xxxvii. 
Cryptology, or Epistolizing in a Clandestin way, is very 
ancient. x8^ JV<io Montkly^Iag. LX. 226 Certain adver- 
tising individuals . . are mdR mischievously addicted to 
another species of cryptology. 

Crypto] 13 r]ll (kriptonim). rare. [f. Gr. Kpwrls 
hidden + ovopa name : cf. Ahokth.] A private or 
secret name. 

1876 Lowell Among' my Bks. Ser. 11. Dante p. id note. 
Only a cryptonym by which heretics knew each other. 

So Crs^to'syiuo'aa a., whose name is concealed, 
anonymous. 

x88o Swinburne in Forin. 2 tev. Dee. 719 The cryptony- 
mou 5 railer for his bread. 

II CryptoporticTis(kript(7pp*jtikos). [L., f. Gr. 
Kpvirros hid&n + L. potiicus gallery.] In ancient 
architecture, a concealed or enclosed portico ; an 
enclosed gallery having, at the side, walls with 
openings instead of columns; also a covered or 
subterranean passage. 

x68x Cotton IVoud. Peake 5 An ent^ . . such an one 
as we might well Think it the Crypto-porticus of Hell. 1832 
Cell Pempeiana. II. 6t In one of the most obscure parts of 
the cryptoporticus. ztyyJji. J-emrr Plalf-hrs, Eng. Aniig. 
67 Two courts. .surrounded by a gallery, or cryptoporticua 
Cr7ptOTE3 (kri‘pt3s\ a. rare. [f. L. crypta + 
"OUS.J Of the nature of or pertaining to a crypt ; 
cryptal. Cf. Cbtjt 4. 

1857 Bullock Caxeau.d Midwif. 42 The internal lips are 
furnished with a ciyptous apparatus. 

Crys-: see also Cheis-, Chbts-, Cbis-. 

Crys, obs. f. Cbebse, Malay dagger. 

Crysiple, irreg. form of Cruoibie. 

1651 More attd Lash in Enihus, Triranph. (1656) aoS 
Put thy soul into a crysiple, O pragmaticall Chymist. 

Crystal (kri'stal), sb, and a. Forms : a. [1 
oxistalla], 3-7 cxist^v.!, (4 oxestal, -el, kristall, 
oiistale, -talle) ; A 5 oryatalle, 5-7 crystaJl, 
7- crystal ; 7, 6-7 chxistal(l, 7 chxystaU, 7-9 
ohrystol. [a. OF. cristal (ri& c. in Littr6)=!Pr. 
and Sp. cristal. It. cristallo, ad. L. crystalhivi, ad. 
Gr, KpvffrdhEos clear ice, (rock)crystal, deriv. of 
xpvffrtdv-tiv to freeze, congeal with frost, xpvos 
frost. Between the 15th and the 17th c. the ^g. 
spelling was gradually changed after L, to crystal 
^against the practice of the Romanic langs.), and 
in the i6th c. an erroneous spelling with chr- 
(app. after chrysolite, etc.) became frequent.] 

A sb. 

'J*!. Ice, clear ice. Ohs. (chiefly a literalism of 
translation from the Vulgate). 

1 1000 Ags. Ps. cxlvii. 6 He his cristallum cynnura sendeS. 
ax340 Hampole Psalter 6 He sendis his kristall as 
morcels. 1382 Wyclip Eccltis. xliii. 22 The cristal freesede 
fro the watyr. rx4ao Maundev, (Roxb.) xvii. 79 J)e water 
congelez in to cristall. 1535 Coveroale Ecclus. xliii. 20 
Whan the colde northwyndebloweth, harde Christall com. 
meth of the water. 

2 . A mineral, clear and transparent Hke ice ; esp. 
a form of pure quartz having these qualities. Now- 
more particularly distinguished from other senses 
as Rock-ctystal, formerly also crystal of the moun- 
tains, Iceland crystal : old name of Iceland spar. 

CBy the ancients and in the Middle Ages (rock-)crystal was 
supposed to be congealed water or ice ‘petrified* hysome 
long-continued natural process. There was thus no transfer 
of sense in applying to it the same name as to clear ice, of 
which it -was viewed as inere^ another state.) 

cxooo AIlfric jVKWt. xi. 7 Swilce coryatidran saed.hwites 
hleos swa cristalla [Vulg- colorts ideflii\. c xago A". Eng. 
Leg. 228/318 Weued and chaliz and Cruettes fiorux-out cler 
cristal. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvl xxx. (1495) s6* 
Crystal! is a htyght stone and clere wyth watry colour. Men 
trowe that snowe or yse is made hard in space of many 
yeres; therfore the Grekys yaue this name therto. CX440 
Promp. Pare. 103 Crystalle, stone, cristallus, *567 Maplet 
Gr, Forest S The Cristall is one of those stones that 
shynethin euene part, and is in colour watrie, Isidore saith. 
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that it is nothing else then a congeled _Ise hy continuance 
frosen whole yeares. z6zx Bxble iv- 6 A sea of glas% 
like vnto ChrystalL 1647 Cowlev Misiress^ Coldness 111, 
Though Heat dissolve the Ice a^n_, The Chrystal solid 
does zemain. 1750 tr. MtTT„ StouesZ^ Crystal, 

is a Stone like Ice, both in Colour and Transparency, with 
a pretty good Hardness. z86z C. W* King Ant, Gs^ns 
(i866) 93 Crystal is found in very large masses; the largest 
known to the Romans weighed 50 pounds. 1874 Bouttell 
Arms 4 - Ami. vi. 83 Of iron, or of bone, stone, crystal, or 
some other hard substance. 

1 ). The standard tj-pe of clearness or transparency, 
in the phrase ‘ as clear as (systal’ (Cleab a. 3). 

<11300 Cursor M. 376 (Fairfl) Water clere als cristale. 
C1440 York My si. xxxii. 24 My colome as cristall is cleie. 
1647 Cowley Mistress, My Heart Discov., Clear as fair 
Crystal to the View. 

a Poetically applied to pure limpid water, or 
other clear transparent substance. 

1594 Barnfield Aff. Sheph. i. xxii. Within the Christall 
of a Pearle-bright brooke. 1643 Denham Cooper^s H. 322 
Rroud of his wound to it resigns his blood And stains the 
crystal with a purple flood. X767 Sir W. Jones Seven 
Fount. Foems &777) 43 Birds that . . from the brink the 
llflttid crystri sip. 1885 Mrs. H. Ward tr. Amiel's yrtd. 
233 The glacier throws off the stones and fragments fallen 
into its crevasses that it may remain pure crystal. 

4. (with a and pi,') A piece of ro(^-crystal or 
similar mineral ; esp. one used in magic art. 

1393 Gower Couf. III. xx2 A cristall is that one, Which 
that corone is set upon, f 1475 Ran/ Coil^ear Blandit 
with Beriallis and Cristallis cfeir. X597 Tas. I Demonol. (in 
Brand P<^. Ant. III. 108) The Seer looks into a Chrystal 
or Berryl, wherein he will see the answer, represented either 
by Types or Figures, xfifip PhiL Trans. IV. 983 At the 
foot of these mountains are with great labour digg’d out 
Chwstals. X769 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune Poems (1777) 
16 She. .in ttf enchanted crystal sees A bower o’er-canopied 
with tufted trees. 1816 Scoxr Antiq.Tcx^, You ha-ve used 
neither . . crystal, pentacle, magic-mirror, nor geomantic 
figure. xBSa Stevenson New Arab. JNts. (1884) 110 The 
gardeuer. .hastily drew together the. .jewels. .The touch of 
these costly crystals sent a shiver., through the man’s frame. 

b. jig. Applied to the eyes. 

159a Shaks. Yen. ^ Ad. 963 Her eye seene in the teares, 
teares in her eye, Both christals, where they viewd ech 
others sorrow. 1590 — Hen. Y, 11. iii. 56 Goe cleare thy 
Chrystalls. a xfii6 Beaum & Fl. Cusi. County i. ii, Bid 
the coy wench . . out-blush damask roses. And dim the 
breaking East with her bright crystals. 

6. Short for crystal-glass', a quality of glass 
having a high degree of transparency, usually due 
to its containing a large proportion of oxide of 
lead; also often a synonym for fine cut glass; 
hence, glass vessels, decanters, wine glasses, etc. 
of this quality collectively. [Ger, krystallglasl) 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acc^ ii. Ep. to Rdr., 
Humors in the eyes, as it were the christall glasse set in the 
windowes. Howell Xc/A i. xxvii. ^3, I was.. in 

Murano, a little Island, wher Crystall-Glasse is made. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts II. 639 English manufacturers.. in improv- 
ing the brilliancy of oystal-giass. .have injured its fitness for 
constructing optical lenses. 

x668 Lady Chaworth in 12/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 10 The King, .hath lately made a closetwhich they 
cdl a cabinet of cristall and philigrin. 1735 Diet. Polygraph. , 
Crystal is also a name given to a factitious body cast in the 
glass-houses, also call'd crystal-glass. . Of this fritt, you may 
make common glass, and also Crystal. 1831 Brewster 
Optics viii. 73 Let us take another [prism] of flint glass or 
white crystal. 1835 Thackeray Newcomes II. 294 Eyeing 
the plate and crystal. 

6. (with a and pll) A vessel or other article 
made of this glass ; orig. called a crystal glass ; esp, 
the glass of a watch-case. Also fig. applied to the 
eyes. 

1613 Heywood Bras. Age n. ii. Wks. 1874 III. 184 Looke 
on me Adon with a stedfast eye, That in these Christall 
glasses I may see My beauty. 1656 Sanderson Semt, (1689) 
370 The breaking of a Christal glass or China dish. 

xfi^x Davenant Gondibertvx. xiii, And thence. . In a small 
Christall he a Cordiall dtew. 2678 Land. Gas. No. 1291^4 
A Picture of a Lady in Little, in a black Shagrine Case. . 
with a Christal over the Picture. 1873 Morley Rousseau 
II. ^ Tall crystals laden with flowers. 

* 1 “ 7 . The crystalline lens of the eye. Obs. rare. 

X694 Acc, Sev. late V(^. n. 135 The Crystal of the Eye is 
not much bigger than a Pea 

■f 8. pi. Tiansparent vesicular eruptions or pus- 
tules appearing in certain diseases. Obs. 

s(S6i Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- 327 Hereto belong the 

crystals, tubercles, rubcols, and rossals. [i88z Syd Soc. Lex. , 
Crystalli, old name applied to the transparent vesicular 
eruption of pemphigus ; also, to that of varicella.] 

9 . Chem. and Min. A form in which the 
molecules of many simple elements and their 
natural compounds reg^ularly aggregate by the 
operation of molecular affinity ; it has a definite 
internal structure, with the external form of a solid 
enclosed hy a number of symmetrically arranged 
plane faces, and varying in simplicity from a cube 
to much more complex geometrical bodies. 

Socalled becauseof thereseinhlance in colour, transparency, 
and regularity of shape, between native specimens of (rock-) 
cmtal and the forms assumed by salts, etc., in the process 
of crystallization from a solution, aided hy the ancient 
notion that rock-crystal was itself a substance like ice pro- 
duced by some process from water. 

tfi6a6 Bacon (J.), If the menstruum be overcharged, within 
a short time the metals will shoot into certain crystals. 
1672 P. F, Lana in Phil. Trans. Abr. I. 720 (/*/&), Reflec- 
tions on an Observation of Signior M. Antonio Cgstagna 
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concerning the Formation of Crystals. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn., Chrystallization . . by which the Salts dissolved in 
any Liquor aie made to shoot into little prettily figured 
Lumps or Fragments which they call Chrystals, from their 
being peliucid or dear like Chrystal. 1876 Page Adv. Text 
Bk. Geol. vii. 126 Granite is composed of crystals of felspar, 
quartz, and mica. X87B Huxley Physiogr. 59 The term 
‘ciystal’ is now applied to all symmetncal solid shapes 
assumed spontaneously by lifeless matter. 

fb- Used in the old names of various che- 
mical salts of crystalline form, as crystals of 
alum, copper. Mars (==iron), silver, tartar, Vettus 
( = copper), etc. Now mostly Obs. 

1662 R. Mathew Vnl. Alch. § loi. 172 Chiystal of Tartar 
. . to be had at any Druggist, xvofi Phillips, Crystals 
gf Silver .. Silver reduc'd into tne Form of a Salt by 
the sharp Points of Spirit of Nitre : These Crystals are us’d 
by Surgeons to make an Eschar. X 7 * 7 ~S* Chambers Cycl., 
Crystals of Mars.. icon reduced into a salt by an acid 
liquor; used in diseases arising from obstructions. 1730-6 
Bailey (folioi Crystals of Copper, is a solution of copper in 
spirit of nitre, evaporated and crystallized to gain the salt; 
those crystals are used as caustics. 18x1 A. T. Thomson 
Land. Disp. (1818) 301 Take of . . crystals of tartar, rubbed 
to a very fine powder, two ounces. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Crystals of Venus, crystallised neutral acetate of copper. 

o. Crystals'. A particular quality of refined 
crystallized sugar. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 943 There are three classes of 
sugar-refineries in this country, the chief pioductions of 
which are, respectively : — ist Loaf-sugar. 2nd Crystals (i. e. 
large, well-formed, dry white crystals of sugar). 3rd Crushed 
sugar. x886 Daily News 13 Sept. 2/4 Sugar.. Russian 
c^stals continue active. 

10. * A very fine wide Durant [a glased woollen 
stuff], once an article of export for use in making 
nuns^ veils. Invariably made white ’ (Beck Drapers' 
Diet.). [Cf. Sp. cristal fine shining woollen stuff.] 

11. Her. = Argent or pearl. 

1830 Robson Brit. Heraldry III. Glass., Crystal, used hy 
some heralds instead of pearl, to express argent, 

B. attrib. and adj. 

1. Composed of crystal : a. of rock-crystal ; b. 
of crystal glass. 

c X3as E. E. A Hit. P. A. 159 A crystal clyffe ful relusaunt. 
XS69 tr. Bellafs Visions iv. in Theat. Worldlings, The 
chapters Alabaster, Christall frises. a X631 Donne Poems 
(1630) 23 Hither with Crystall vials, lovers come, And take 
my teares. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xi. (1700) 39 Your 
Mistresses Picture, and its Chrystal Cover. x8sS Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 371 Four bright crystal tumblers. x86o 
Emerson Cond. Life,Behaviintr'H\i% (Bohn) II. 383 Geneva 
-watches with crystal faces. 

2 . Clear and transpaxent like crystal. 

1430 Lydo. Chron, Troy i. xii. 19s Besyde the riuer of 
a cristall welle. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. xviii, Her 
crystall eyes full of lowlenes. f 1576 Thynne Ld, Burgh- 
Ufs Crest i. in Animadv. App. iv. (1863) 103 With cristalle 
starres twinklinge in azurd skye. a 165Z Brome Qneen iv. 
iii, How black and fowl your Sin Is rendred by my Chrystal 
innocence. x7a7-46 'IThomson Summer X245 The well- 
kno-wn pool, whose crystal depth A san^ bottom shows. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1B36) 260 The crystal trans- 
parency of an icicle. 

fb. Sometimes with a reference to the crystalline 
heavers of old Astronomy. Obs. 

cx^5 Dighy Myst. (1882) i. 57 A-boue all kynges. .vnder 
the Clowdys Cristall. 1718 Pope Iliad xi. 445 Shouts, as 
he past, the crystal r^ions rend. 1738 Wesley Psalms 
cxlvii. 2 Shine to his Praise, ye chrystal Skies, The Floor 
of his Abode. 

c. Comb., as crystal-clear, -dropping, -flowing, 
-leaved, -like, -producing, -smooth., -streaming, 
-winged, etc. adjs. ; crystal-tvise adv. ; crystal- 
glass, see CBTSTAli 5, 6 ; crystal palace : see 
Palaob ; orystal-seer, one who professes to see 
secrets, etc., in pieces of crystal, so crystal-seeing 
[cf. Germ, krystallsehen, -seher \ ; f crystal-stone 
s=A. 2 above; crystal -violet, a name of one of 
the aniline dyes. 

»i63o May Old Couple ii. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 30 Her 
-’^(^stal-dropping eyes. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest sb. The 
Diamond is . . in colour almost *Christa 11 ike, but somewhat 
more resplendishing. 1835 Smedley Occult Sci. 323 *Crystal- 
seeing has now become very common. Ibid., Some ■''crystal- 
seers can discover nothing unless certain magical words are 
pronounced by the operator. 1818 Keats Endymion in. 38a 
How -"crystal-smooth it felt, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
m Thanne shewe I forth my longe "cristal stones, a 
Botoner ///«. (Nasmith 1778) 224 Lapides vocati cristalte- 
stonys. is^_ R. Scot Discern.^ Witcher, xv. xii. 344 To 
have a spirit inclosed into a christall stone or beriil glasse. 
1^73 G. Harvey Letter-hk. (Camden) 103 Her fayer graye 
eies Shininge "christall wise. 

Cvystal, V. [f. prec.] To make into crystal ; 
to crystallize. To crystal over-, to overlay with 
crystal. Hence Cry 'stalled ///. a. 

1674 Flatman Poems, Against Thoughts 6/3 The Chrys- 
tal'd streams. 1713 M. Davies A then. Brit. i. 186 Its top 
is Crystal'd over with, .a tran^arent and diaphonous Azure, 
X84B Lowell Poems, Sir Lawful ii. Prelude, Diamond 
drops, That ci ystalled the beams of moon and sun. And made 
a star of every one. c i860 ~ Fam. Ep. to Friend Foems 
417/1 Old sorrows crystalled into pearls. 

Cvystallic (kristae-lik), a. [f. Gr. upboraW-os 
+ -10.1 Pertaining to crystals or their formation. 
x8. . Ashburner is cited by Century Diet. 

Crystalliferous (-i-feras), a. [f. L. crystall- 
uni : see -eehods. In mod.F. cristallifire^ 
Containing or yielding crystals, 
x88z in Syd, Soc. Leo(, 
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Crystalliform (kristK-lif^jm), a. [f. as prec. : 
see -roBM.] Having a crystalline form. 

* 79 $ Kirwan Min. I. 447 These crystalliform masses. 
1830 Lindlcy Nat. Sysi Bot. 341 Vegetable crystals bounded 
by right lines, collected into a crystalliform body. 
CrystaUigerons (-i-dgerss), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -GEBOua.] Bearing a crystal or crystals. 

_ 1885 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 832 In those 
individuals which produce crystalligerous swarm-spores, 
each spore encloses a small crystal. 

Crystallin (kri-stalin). Chem. [f. as prec. 
-t- -IN.] An albuminoid substance contained in the 
crystalline lens of the eye. 

18^7-9 Todd Cycl. Annt. IV. 169/1 There is another 
modification of protein . . called ho^ 3 ^.globnliH and crystallin. 
iSfa-ya Watts Diet. Chem,, Crystallin ck glohulin. 

Cr^rstalline (kri-stalin, -lain), a. and sh. [a. 
F. cristallin, in 15th c. cristalin,«aA. its prototype 
L. crystallfn-us, a. Gr. KpvaTokKiv-os of crystal, f. 
KpvaraWos crystal. The pronunciation (kristse-lin), 
after Latin, is used by Milton, Gray, Shelley, and 
Palgrave.] A otij. 

1. Consisting of or made of crystal ; of the nature 
of crystal ; = CbystaIi a. i. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxviii. x. The ciistallyne 
wyndowes of great bryghtnes. 1333 Eden 7 'reat. News 
Ind. (Arb.) 37 Cristallyne cuppes, and suche other iewelles, 
1621-31 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. i. ii. Besides those other 
heavens, whether they bee christalline or watery. 1660 
Bovle iVew Phys.-Mech. ix. 70 Small Receivers blown 
of Crystalline Glass. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. II. Iv. 
57 Broad crystalline mirrors, 

2. Clear and transparent like crystal. 

(;x44o Lvdg. Secrees 425 Wellys of philosophye, With 
Crystallyn sprynges. a 1329 Skelton Poems, Agsi. Gar- 
nesche 99, 1 yave nym drynk . . Of Eliconys waters crystal- 
lyne. 1607 Walkington OM. Glass 1 The Sepias inkie 
humor does make tiubulent _thecri.stallinest fountaine. 1671 
Milton Santson 541 Nor did the dancing ruby Sparkling, 
out-poured .. Allme thee from the cool crystalline stream. 
17^2 Young Nt. Th. viL 335 A crystalline transparency pre- 
vails. i8ai S HELLEV Hellas 698 Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 
13 Queen of the crystalline lake. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xvii. 63 Rules . . howe Chrys- 
tallyne they may bee made at the first. x67o£achard CotiL 
Clergy Prrf. 4 An incorruptible and pure crystalline church. 
1857-8 Sears A than. xi. 91 A sermon . . in which his crys- 
talline style is even more than usually radiant with momen- 
tous truths. 

3. Of the nature of a crystal ; having a structure 
which is the result of crystallization. 

i6xa Woodall Sutg. Mate Wks. (1633! 217 Sal Nitri is 
the Chrystalline salt purified from grosse Salt-peeter. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 82 A multitude of little Crystmline or Ada- 
mantine bodies, 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 136 The crystal- 
line grains are scarcely discernible. 1869 Roscoe Elefn. 
Chem. 191 Many naturally occuring mineials exhibit very 
perfect crystalline forms. 

b. Of rocks: Composed of crystals or crystalline 
particles : opposed to amorphous. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. Ill, 334 A more compact and 
c^stalline texture, which will be considered when we speak 
of the strata termed ‘primary’. x8^x Ruskin Stones Ven. 
(1874) I. viii. 8x The natural crystalline rocks. 

4. Of or pertaining to crystals and their for- 
mation. 

a 1866 Whewell ( 0 .), Snow being apparently frozen . . 
vapour, aggregated by a confused action of crystalline laws. 
1871 Tyndall Fragut. Sc. (1879) II. iv, 51 The marvels of 
crystalline force. 

0. Crystallim heaven {sphere, circle) ; in the 
Ptolemaic astronomical system, a sphere (later two 
spheres) supposed to exist between the primum 
mobile and the firmament, by means of which the 
precession of the equinox and the motion of libra- 
tion were accounted for. 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 7574 Ane other [heven] es, Jiat 
clerkes calles cristallyne, pat next oboven pe stemed heven 
es. 1481 Caxton Myrr. in. xxii. 184 Aboue this . . (her is 
another heuene . lyke as it were of the colour of whyte 
crystall . . And is called the heuen crystalyn. 1547 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 48 The nynte spere, callit the bauyn cristellyne. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso ix. lx. 171 The mouer first and circle 
Christalline, The firmament, where fixed stars all shine. 
1667 Milton P. L. hi. 482 They.. pass the fixL And that 
Crystalline Sphear whose hallance weighs The Trepidation 
talkt, and that first mov’d. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
27 Above the starry sphere were imagined to be the two 
c^stalline spheres, t&yj Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. p. xxxii, 
The crystalline, or ninth heaven, of pure ether. 

0. Crystallim lens (formerly humour) : a trans- 
parent body enclosed in a membranous capsule, 
situated immediately behind the iris of the eye; 
it is the principal agent by which rays of light are 
brought to a focus on the retina, and it plays an 
important pait in the action of accommodation. 
Crystalline cones : the end organs of the apparatus 
of vision in the Arthropoda. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, DeP.R. v. v. (1493) 109 The humour 
albugines in the eyen is more moyst thenne the humour 
cristallin. 1341 R. Copland Gteydon’s Quest. Chimrg., In 
the myddes of the eye is. .humour crystallyn, by cause it is 
of colour of Crystall. 1613 Cejoersz Body of Man -gi The 
cristalline and glassy humors of the eye. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat, ^ Exp. Philos. II. xvii. 263 The seat of this disorder 
{cataract] is in the crystalline lens. 1836-39 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 172/1 Within this hollow sphere, .is fixed adouble 
convex lens, called the crystalline lens or crystalline humour. 


7. Crystalline style or stylet : a transparent rod- 
like body contained in a sac embedded in the liver 
of some lamellibranchiate molluscs. 

1864 W. Houghton in Intell. Observ. No. 32. 70 This 
body, called the crystalline style. 1866 Tate Bf it. Mollusks 
ii. 14 The stomach contains a jelly-like body termed the 
crystalline style. 

B. sb. [elliptical uses of the adj ] 

1. The crystalline heaven : see A. 5. arch. 

x413_Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. i. (1859) 71 The entre, that is 

the Crystallyn, that yett is not ouerpassed. 1634 Habington 
Casiara (Arb.l 1^ In a bright 01 be beyond the Christalline. 
1663 Cowley Patdar. Odes, Ecstasie ix. The Transparent 
Rocks o' th' Heav'nly Chr^tolline. 1840 Mrs. Browning 
Drama of Exile (1850) I. 6 What if I stand up And strike 
nw brow against the crystalline Roofing the creatures. 

2. The crystalline lens or humour ; see A. 6. 

[*S97, Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 142 The second and chiefe prin- 

cipail instrument of the sight is called cristalline.] 1637 W. 
Rand tr. Gassestdi’s Life ofPeiresc ii. 97 The Image which 
was inveited in the Retina was . . received by the Crystal- 
line in its right posture. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
100 Behold thy self by inwaid opticks and the crystalline of 
thy soul. 1793 Young in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 174 In 
the ox's eye, the diameter of the crystalline is 700 thou- 
sandths of an inch. x868 J. Duncan Insect World Introd. 3 
These cones, .play the part of the crystalline, or lens, in the 
eyes of animals. 

f 3. A venereal disease characterized by an out- 
break of clear pustules ; cf. Ceystal sb. 8. Obs. 

t6j4 Butler Hud. to Sidrophel 51 Recovering Shankers, 
Chrystallines, And Nodes and Botches in their Rindes. 

4. A crystal ; a crystalline rock. 

1836 Mrs. Browning Somt., Work, All thy tears.. Like 
puie crystallines. — Sonn. from Portuguese xv. On me 
thou lookest with no doubting care, As on a bee shut in a 
crystalline. 

fS. Chem. An obsolete name for Aniline, called 
by its discoverer Unverdorben in 1826, crystallina. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 294 Of crystallina. 

Crystallinity (kristali-mti). [f. prec. -1- -ITY.] 
Crystalline quality or character. 

x88x C. R. A, Wright in Ettcycl. Brit. XIII. 3S3*The ten- 
dency to crystallinity observable in large masses of cast 
metal. 


Crystallite (kri-stalail). Min. [f, Gr. upb- 
araW-os Cbystal + -ite.] 

+ 1. A name applied to the somewhat crystalline 
form and structure taken by igneous rocks, lavas, 
etc. upon fusion and slow cooling. 

1803 Sir j. Hall in Trofts. Soc. Edm. V. 43 (Whinston e 
and Lava'. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. {ed. 3) II. 486 Sir 
James Hall, .has given the whin in this last state the name 
of crystallite, a term suggested by Dr. Hope. .The rock on 
which Edinburgh Castle is built fuses at the temperature 
of45° Wedgewood. By rapid cooling it is converted into a 
glass which melts at 29° ; by slow cooling into a crystallite 
which melts at 35°. Ibid. 488 In the crystallite, the com- 
ponent parts having had time to combine according to their 
affinities. 1852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldts Tram. 1 . loi The 
fibrous plates of the crystalites of our glass-houses. 

2. A term proposed by Vogelsang for aggrega- 
tions, in various forms, of the globulites seen in 
thin sections of rock under the microscope ; by 
some identified with Micbolith. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 67 Many rocks. . 
more or less filled with very minute crystals, or so-called 
crystallites. 1881 J.W. Judd f’<?/c«Ha«iii. 53 'Those minute 
particles of definite form, which the microscope has revealed 
in the midst of the glassy portions of lava, have received the 
name of mieroliths, or crystallites. 

Z. poetically. s=Ceystal 2. 

1838 S. Bellamy Betrayal 150 Write Upon her walls of 
crystallite Salvation 1 

Crystallizalble (kri-sriUai-zab’l), a. [f. Cey- 

STALLIZH + -ABLE ; cf. F. cristalHsable.'] Capable 
of being formed into or of foiming crystals. 

1781 J. T. Dillon Trav, Spain 233 Alum is a crystallizable 
salt, 1839 Todd Cycl. etnat, II. 405/2 A peculiarly cry- 
stallisable compound. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 149 All c^- 
stallizahle substances (calted crystalloids) can pass in solution 
through the parchment paper. 

Hence CrystalUsabi-llty’. 

1834 J. Pereira Led. Polar LigM (ed. 2) 276 When . .sub- 
jected to heat . .it loses its crystallizability. 1873 Ure Diet. 
Arts L 125 'The ready crystallisability of alum. 

Grystallization (kriistalsizft'Jsn). [n. of 
action f. Ceystaliizb v. So F. cristallisatum^ 

1. The action of forming crystals, or of assuming 
a crystalline structure, a process which takes place 
in many substances while cooling from a state of 
fusion or solution. 


Water of crystallization ; the water held by certmn salts 
as an essential part of their crystalline structure, which 
structure is destroyed when the water is lost by evaporation 
or driven off by heat. 

1663 Hooke Microgr, 87 In the Solution and Crystalliza- 
tion of Salts. 1707 Curios, in Hush, & Card. 136 Smts . .dis- 
solv’d in Water . . separate themselves by Cristalization. 1791 
Hamilton tr. Bertfiollets Dyeingl, i. in. i. 214 It effloresces, 
that is, it parts with its water of crystallization in the air, 
and assumes the appearance of flour. 1878 YLoxuei Physiogr. 
222 The tree-like form which some bodies assume in the act 
of crystallisation. 

b. 

1862 Helps Or^ih, Daily Life 32 All systems tend to 
a certain kind of crystallization. 1873 Hamerton Intell. 
Life VII. ii. (1876) 234 "The final fixing, and crystallization of 
her intellect. 

2 . concr. A crystallized formation or body. 


169s Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth iv. {1723) 213 All other 
natural metallick and mineral Crystallizations. 1776 J. Keir 
in Phil. Trans. XIV. loz {title) On the Crystallizations 
observed in Glass. 1836 W. IminG Astoria HI. 93 Salt 
springs . . forming beautiful crystallizations. 
fig. 1884 Harpefs Mag. June 56/1 The laws of a nation 
are the ciystallizations of its historical experiences. 

Crystallize (kri-stalaiz), v. [f. Ceybtal -i- 
-IZE : cf. mod.F. cristalliser (1680 in Hatzfeld;.] 

+ 1. trans. To convert into crystal or ice; to 
make crystal. Obs. 

1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. Handy Crafts 185 When 
the Winter's keener breath began To crystallize the Baltike 
Ocean, To glaze the Lakes. 1643 Sis T. Browne Reltg. 
Med. I. § 50 Some of our Chyinicks facetiously affirm, that 
at the last fire all shall be crj'stallized and reverberated 
into glasse. 1798 S. Rogers Ep. to Friend Note, Wild 
Winter ministers his dread controul To cool and crysCalhze 
the nectared bowl. 

2. To cause to assume a crystalline form or struc- 
ture, to form into crystals. 

_ 1664 Phil. Trans. L 29 By dissolving them, .and Crystal- 
lizing them. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 8z As Alum, Peter, &c 
aie crystallized out of a cooling liquor, in which, by hoyling 
they have been dissolv'd. 1736 C. Lucas Ess, Waters 1 . 69 
All salts that are capable of being ciystallised are distin- 
guishable by the figures of their crystals. 1876 Page Adv. 
Text Bh. Geol, ii. 47 Limestone crystallised by the heat of 
superincumbent lava. 

3. fig. To give a definite or concrete and per- 
manent form or shape to (something of an unde- 
fined, vague, or floating character). 

1663 Cowley Pittdar, Odes, Muse iv. This shining Piece 
of Ice Which melts so soon away. .Thy Verse does solidate 
and Crystallize. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. in. § 41. 157 Cry- 
stalising into permanent shapes the floating clouds of meta- 
phor. _ 1875 Poste Gains yv. Comm. (ed. ^ 485 The forms 
of Action, .as crystallized in the law or in the edict. 

4. intr. To foim (itself) into ciystals, become 
crystalline in structure. Crystallize out : to separate 
in the form of ciystals flora a solution. 

1641 French Distill, iii. (1651) 73 Let it stand two or three 
dayes . .to crystallize. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psetid Ep. 11. i. 
So Aqua fortis . . exhaled and placed in cold conservatories, 
will crystallise and shoot into white and glaclous bodyes. 
1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 4 Salts will not cbrystallize, till 
the Water in which they are dissolv'd is near or quite cold. 
1834 J. ScoFFEutN in Orr's Ctre. Sc. Chem. 379 As &e solu- 
tion cools the acid crystallizes out. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr, 
7 Each substance will crystallise in its characteristic form, 
6. fig. To assume a definite or concrete form. 
x8x6 Coleridge Lay Serm. 318 To make them crystallize 
into a semblance of growth. 18S0 McCarthy Own Tmtes 
HI. xxxvi. 125 This vague impression crystallised into 
a conviction. 

Crystallized (kri-staisizd), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 
tl. Made into crystal, made transparent like 
crystal. Obs. 

1600 Tourneur Trmisf. Metam. Ixxxiv, The cristallized 
fount, That streames along the valley of Artes’ mount. 

2. Formed into crystals, existing in a definite 
crystalline form. Also fig. 

1667 Phil. Trans, II. 468 That kind of Vitriol . . is affirmed 
to he found chrystallized in Transylvania. _ xBoo tr. La- 
granges Chem. II. 339 Crystallized verdigrise or acetite of 
copper. 187Z C. Davies^ Meir, Syst, ii. 47 Before the mind 
can grasp, as a crystallized idea, the fractional unit one- 
tenth. 

Crystallizer (kri'stabizsi). [f. as prec. + 
-BB 1.] One who or that which crystallizes ; spec. 
an apparatus for crystallizing. 

x6oo Tourneur Transf. Metam, Ded., Thou Christalizer 
of their Castalie. 1870 Dasent Ann. Eventful Life 1. 22 
Boilers, condensers, pumps, and crystallizers. 
Crystallizing (kri-stalsiziq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 1.] The action of the verb Ceysojal- 
nizB. Also attrib., as crystallizing ‘water, 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol, Ess. 68 [It] contributes much 
towards the chrystallizing of fresh alom. Z794 in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXIV. 423 It discovers no crystallizing water. 
18x9 G. Samouellb Entomol. Compemi. 337 Circumstances 
affecting the crystallizing process. 

Crystallizing, a. [f. as prec. + -ing s.] 
That ci7stallizes {trans. and intr.). 

1665 Hooke Microgr- 86 Dissolutions and Coagulations 
of several crystallizing Salts. ^1860 Tyndall Glac, ii. xxiv. 
353 To be suspended in the middle of the crystallizing solu- 
tion. 1883 H. Drummond Hat. Law in Spir. W. (ed. 8} 
p. ix, The same ciystallising touch is needed in Religion. 
Crystallo-, combining form of Gr. Kpr/ardKXos 
crystal, used in derivatives and compounds : Cry:- 
staUo-oexa'mic a., pertaining to a method of in- 
crusting a medallion of clay with glass. Crysta‘1' 
loclast mnee-'wd. [cl. iconoclast), one who breaks 
crystals. Cxy'Stallo-eug’ra'viug, a method of 
making intaglio designs upon glass by means of 
casting. Cxy‘8taUo-gxa’xi.ular a., composed of 
minute crystalline grains. Cxy'staUo-magne'tio 
a., pertaining to the magnetic properties of crystals 
and crystallized bodies, as shown by a kind of 
polarity directly related to the crystalline axes of 
minerals, Crysta'llotype, a photographic picture 
on glass ; also attrib. 

Z870 Eug. Mecit. 7 Jen, 409/2 Another kind of ornamental 
manufacture is what is termed the crystallo-ceramic, or glass 
incrustation. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct, Sc, III. xv. ii. 
205 Innovators m crystallography, who may properly be 
called crystallodasts. 1873 Watts Ftnmed Chem. 446 The 
sodium salt is crystallo-granular. 1883 Heddlk in Encycl, 
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Brit. XVI. 377 Crystalloma^netic action. 1835 Prac. 
Anter. PkS. Soc. V. 3*2 Mr. Justice offered for inspection 
..a * Ciystallotype' of the Moon, 

Crystellod : see Uu. 

Crystalloge*3iesis. [f. Cbtstailo- + Gr. 
yhtais birth, origination.] The origination or 
natural formation of crystals (as a department of 
scientific investigation). So OrystaUoge’nic a. 
[see -GEN, -genic], crystal-forming, producing cry- 
stallization. Czy^ailog-e'nical a., relating to the 
formation of crystals. Orystallo’geay (-o'dgSii'i, 
the production or formation of crystals (scientifically 
considered). 

1879 Rotley if tfcAs X. 161 A tey to the important 
subject of crystailogenesis. *837 Dava Mirt. (1844) 71 What 
is thu. crystallogenic attraction? Jiiti. 71 Crystailogeny or 
the formation of crystals may be treated under two heads, 
x%x y<tture XXIll. 398 Between these two kinds of cry- 
stallogenic action there are many gradations. 

Crystallograplier (kristaV-grafaj). [f. Crt- 
STALtOGEAPHY : see -GEAFHEB,] One "who studies 
crystallography. 

1804 P&il. Trans, XCIV. 63 A mineralogist and crystallo- 
grapher. Guruey Crystallof^. 8 [A crystal] is bounded 

by flat surfaces . . csJled bjr crystallographers its faces. 

Crystallogxapluc Qcriistabgise-fik), a. [f. 
as prec. : see -gbaphic.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to crystallography. 

X804 Edin. Rea. 1II._497 The important consequences of 
Haujrs crystallographic discoveries. x868 Daka Miu. 
Intrm. s6 The crystallographic symbols used in this work 
are essentially those of Naumann. 

2 . Of or belonging to crystals (as scientifically 
studied) ; ^Cbystaeuc. 

x8^ Whewell Hist. Induct, Sc. II. 339 The cr^ratallo- 
graphic axis. x86g Phillifs Vtswv. x. 290 The three minerals 
have nearly the same cryst^lographic angles. 

So Crj^aJlogra'pMoal a., dealing with cry- 
stallography; prec. CzTBtaUogra'pMcally 
in relation to crystallography. fCxystallo*- 
graphist = C bystallograpeeb, 
xSor Chbsevix ia PAil. Trans. XCT. igs aystallo- 
graphical arrangement, adapted in the preceding Paper. 
x8a6 Edt/i. Retr. Vlll. 78 Excellent crystallographical 
papers. ^ 1831 Bbewster Optics xxix. § 147. 347, I have 
found this both crystallographically. . and optically. 1830 
Daubemy Atoui. Th. xii. led. 3)417 Two minerals chemically 
the same, although crystallographically different. 1796 
Kibwam Min. I. 446 The late excellent crystallograpblst, 
Mr. Rome de Lisle. 

C^ystallograpliy (kdstalp'grSfi). [ad. mod. 
L. crystallografhiaj f. Gr. KpiaraXkos Cbystai,+ 
•ypa^a writing, description : see -gbapht. 

IJsed in Latin by M. A. Cappeller Prodromus CrystaUo^ 
graphim^ Lucerne 1733, in French by Romd de Lisle, Essat 
deCristallogri^kie, 1773.] 

That branch of physical science which treats of 
the stnicture of crystals (Cbystah g), and &eir 
qrstematic classification ; a treatise on tUs subject. 

xSoa BouKNoirmi*^*£ Trans. XCII. 339 Crystallography 
also offers some difficulties with respect to this stone. x86x 
W- Pole in Macm. Ma^. Ill, r86/i Dr. Wollaston, cele- 
brated as almost the originator of the science of crystallo- 
graphy. 

t Czysta’lloffy, Ois. rare, [app. f. Gr. k/)6- 
oto\(Aos) crystm + -Xoyio, after mineralogy ; cf. 
Cbystalloloqt.] s= prec. Hence t Cxysta-llo- 
gist^ Cbtstaxiogbaphrb. 

iBxi Pvsxsxtcin Petrol. II, 60 The important and interest- 
ing study of Crystallography, or Chrystallogy. Ibid. II. 
Introd. 5 The ingenious cfystallo^t Rome de Lisle. 1856 
Kahe Arct. Expl, II. XIV. 153, I have named it Cape 
Forbes, after the eminent crystallogist. 

Crystalloid (kri'staloid), a. and sh. [f, Gr. 
RfmaraXK-os crystal + -OED.] 

A. adj. Crystal-like, of crystalline form or char- 
acter, esp. as contrasted with Colloid (a. 3). 

x86a H. SsENc^ First Priiu, ij. jtiii. § 103 Organic matter 
has the peculiarity that its molecules are aggregated into 
the colloid and not into the crystalloid anangement. 1878 
Gueney Crystattogr, 39 In crystalloid forms occurring in 
nature the linear dimensions are subject to no known law. 

B. sb. 

1 , A crystalloid or crystalline body or snbstance, 
as distinct from a Colloid (^b. a). 

Crystalloids have, in solution, the power (which colloids 
have not) of passing easily through membranes. 

x86i T.Gbahau in Phil. Treats, (18S2) 183 Opposed to the 
colloidal is the crystalline condition. Substances affecting 
the latter form wUl be classed as crystalloids. X878 ^ 
Bryant Praci, Surg, 1 . 10 As freely as a colloid is pene- 
trated by a crystalloid. 

2 . A protoplasmic body resembling a crystal in 
form, occurring in certain vegetable cells. 

187s Bennett & Dyer SaHtd Bot. 50 The term Crystal- 
loids (was] proposed by NSgeli . . Crystalloids containing 
colouring matters are found in the petals and halts. 

Cl^stalloi'dal, a. [f. prec.+-AL.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a crystalloid. 

x86x T. Graham in. PhiL Trans, 184 The colloidal is, in 
fact, a dynamical state of matter, the crystalloidal being the 
statical condition. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (18793 414 
The active substance, being crystalloidal, diffuses into the 
blood with facility. 

(^Stallology (kristal^i-lodsi). [mod. f. Gr. 
KpvffTaXXos crj’slal + -\oyia : see -logt. In mod. 
F. cristallologie (Littr^).] The scientific study of 
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crystals and crystallization : including crystallo- 
graphy and crystailogeny. 

« 1864 Webster cites Dana. 

C^stallomaxic^ (kri-sta^mrensi). [f. as 
prec. -b-M.\.NOY.] Divination by means of a crystal. 

X613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage iv. v. 3x0 Crystallomancie, in 
Crystal]. x6s* Gaule Magasirom. 165. x8sS Smedley 
Occult Sci. 322 Crystallomancy may be understood to 
include every variety of divination by means of transparent 
bodies. 

ClTStalloiaetry (kristaV’mMn). [f. as prec. 
+ -METEY.] The measuring of the angles of cry- 
stals, as a department of crystallography. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. III. xv. ji. 203 Crystal- 
lometry was clearly recognised as an authorized test of the 
difference of substances which nearly resemble each other. 

1 * C^y'stalllirgy. obs. [Cf. metallurgy ^ — 
Crystallization. 

1833 in Crabs [whence in later Diets.]. 

Crystadly (kii'stali), adv. [f. Crystal a. + 
-LY 2 .] After the manner of crystal or crystals. _ 
X859 Chaud). ^rtil. XI. 96 Crystally clear is the voice. 
x86o All Year Round No, 42. 364 Mastic resembles gum 
Arabic; it is crystally cracked. _ 

Crystalworts. Bot. A name given by 
Lindley to the RiccicLceat, a natural order of liver- 
worts, found in warm and temperate regions. 
Cryst(e, etc. : see Christ, etc. 

Cxystol6iUii (iristtfu'lx'jiim). [f. Cbyst(al + 
L, oleum oil.] The name given to a process, in 
vogue about 1883, for transferring oil paintings or 
photographs to glass. 

1883 L'Pool Daily Post 28 June, Specimens of crystoleum 
painting. 1884 GirVs Own Paper Jan, 190/1 To how great 
an extent crystoleum has been practised, a glance at shop 
windows and a risit to exhibitions will testify. 
Cteuidlal (tfni'dial), a. Zool. [f. next + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to a ctenidinm. 

xSSa Rqlleston & Jackson Anhn. Life 130 The original 
(ctenidial) axis of the gill. 

II Ctenidinza (tfni'dilhn]. Zool, [mod,L., a. 
Gr. KTtvldiov, dim. of KTep-{KTeis) a comb.] Each 
of the respiratory organs or gills of Mollusca, con- 
sisting of an axis with a series of processes on each 
side mce the teeth of a comb. 

xaSa Ray Lankester in EtuycL Brit. XVI. 636/1 {.Mol; 
lusca) These are the ctenidia or gill-combs. Usual^. . they 
play the part of gills, but since in many Molluscs (L^clli- 
bianchs) their function is not mainly respiratorj'. . it is well 
. . to give them a non-pbysiological name such as that here 
proposed. x88S Rollcston & Jackson Anim. Life 450 In 
the majority of Gastropoda the primitive left ctenidium is 
aborted. 

Gteno-y combining form of Greek /erds, KrevS-s 
a comb, used in the formation of the scientific 
words below, also of others of less importance, as 
Ctenohranch, a ctenobranchiate animal ; Cteno- 
hrau'chia, -hzajichia'lai, a family of Mollusca, 
also called Pectinibranchiada ; Ctenobxa’jioliiate 
a,, having pectinate gills, Ctenodont a., having 
ctenoid teeth. 

1873 Nicholson PaUeont. 337 Dentition ctenodont. 
Ctenocyst (trnasist). Zool. [f. Gr, wrevo- see 
above, here taken as dioit for ctenophora + kihws 
bladder, Cyst.] The vesicle, containing clear 
fluid and otoliths, which constitutes the organ of 
sense (probably of hearing) in the Cteruphora. 

xKi J. R. Greene Man. Auim, Kingd,^ Cce^tt. 145 The 
'apical panals ’ . .run directly downwards and outwards on 
either side of the ctenocyst. x883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Ctenoid (trnoid), a. Zool. [ad. Gr. tcrevoeiS'^s 
comb-shaped : see -oid.] 

^ 1 . Resembling a comb ; having marginal pro- 
jections like the teeth of a eomb ; pectinate ; ap- 
plied to the scales and teeth *of certain fishes. 

*873 Nicholson PaUeont, 307 Ctenoid scales . . consisting 
of thin horny jplates, but ^having their posterior margins 
fringed with spines, or cut into comb-like projections. 

2 . Belonging to the Ctenoi^i, an order of fishes 
in Agassiz’s classification, containing those with 
ctenoid scales. Also as sb. A ctenoid fish. (Now 
disused.) 

*847 Ansted Anc. World x, 246 Two orders of Fishes . . 
rte Ctenoids and Cycloids. i83x Richardson viii. 285 
Four fifths of the fishes now living belong to the cycloid and 
ctenoid orders. 

Hence Gteuoi'dean a. and sb. = Ctenoid 2. 

X837 W. Bucklano Geol, I. 270 The Ctenoidians have 
their scales jagged or pectinated, like the teeth of a comb. 

II CteuophiOrai (tfnp’loia), sb. pi. Zool, [mod. 
L., neuter pi. (sc. animalid) of ctenophorus, a. Gr. 
type *i^fvo<pQpos, f,^ ktsvo- comb + ~<fiopos bearing.] 
A division of animals, formerly considered as 
an order of Acalepha, and now made a class of the 
CCELENTEBATA. 

The prumt view is that they are highly specialized deri- 
vatives ofthe -flj/rfrswiyrfjwa. They are marine animals of 
pellucid gelatinous substance and more or less spheroidal 
shape, swimming freely in the sea by means of peculiar 
fringed or ciliated locomotive organs {cUnofhores), and 
having a localized sense-organ (fienocysi). Among the best 
known genera are Beroe and Cydippe. 

*8SS Gosse Marine Zool, 41. 1878 Bell GegenbauePs 
Comp, Anat, 100. 1888 Rolliston & Jackson Anim, Life 
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721 The Ctenophora are transparent, pelagic, and are widely 
distributed. 

Hence Cteno-phoral a., of or pertaining to the 
Ctenophora, or to their characteristic locomotive 
organs, or parts in connexion with them. Cteuo- 
phorau <z., of or belonging to the class Ctenophora; 
sb. a member of this class. Cte'uophoxe (tf-nofoai), 
i. each of the eight meridionally arranged bands 
or rows of plates, bearing fringes like the teeth of 
a comb, which constitute the locomotive organs 
of the Ctenophora ; z. a member of the Ctenophora, 
a Ctenophoran. CteuophoTio, Cteuo'phorons a. 
=Ctenophoeal. 

x86i J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kitigd., Ccelent, 169 Along 
the opposite sides of each ctenophoral canal. x888 Rolles- 
TON & Jackson Anim. Ltfe 721 All movement [in Cteno- 
phora] is carried out by the ctenophoialp]ates._ 1877 Huxley 
A flat. Invert, iii. 173 The essential peculiarities of a Cteno- 
phoran. 1888 Rolleston & Jtjxsm Aitmi. Life 578 note. 
The Ctenophoran characters of cei tain Polyclad Tnrbellaria. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cieuopkore. 1884 tr. Clatis' Zool. I. 2x1 
The Ctenophor type has fundamentally the form of a sphere. 
18^ Atkeneextm 27 July 133/2 No figures are given of alcy- 
onarians, ctenophores, [or of] any echinoderm save the star- 
fish. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 734/1 Observations on the 
ctenophonc jelly-fishes. 

Cu, obs. f. Cow sb.\ Cue. 

Cub (k»b), sb.T- Also 6-7 cubb(e. [Origin un- 
Icnown- 

It has been compared with a rare Old Irish word citib dog, 
but no historical connexion has been traced.] 

1 . crig. A young fox. 

1330 Falsgr. 211/1 Cubhe, a yong foxe. igga Huloet, 
Cnlibe or yonge ffoxe, vulpecttla. 1375 Turberv. Venerie 
181 When you have taken the old foxes or badgerdes, and 
that there is nothing left in the earth but the yong cubbes. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 13 His skin, .when he is a young 
Cubbe is usually of a daiker colour. 1880 Timesot Nov. 4/6 
No cub is he, but a full-brushed, high conditioned, dog-fox. 

2 . By extension : The young of the bear and of 
other wild beasts ; also of the whale. 

For the young of the bear, lion. etc. the earlier word was 
whelp, as m all versions of the Bible from Wyclif to 1611. 

13^ Shaks. Merck. V. 11. i. 29 Plucke the yong sucking 
Cubs from the she Beare. 1683 Burnet tr. Moris Utopia 
<1684) 13 The old Crow loves his Young, and the Ape his 
Cubs, a 1687 Waller fj.). Two mighty whales . . One as 
a mountain vast, and with her came A cub. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 334 The lion, or tyger, nave seldom 
above two cubs at a litter. 1823 Scoresby Jml, 148 The 
smallest animals [whales] of the species, mere cubs or 
‘ suckers ’. 1839 Scott Anne ofG. ii, With the fury of a bear 
which had been robbed of her cubs. 

b. tranrf, 

X769 Gray yml. in Lakes Wks. 1884 1 . 233 Passed by the 
side of Skiddaw, and its cub called Latterig. 

3 . fig. An undeveloped, uncouth, unpolished 
youth. 

Compared to the young of the bear, which was fabled to be 
bom in a shapeless condition, and afterwards licked into 
shape Iw the mother. 

xfox Shaks. Twel, N. v. i. 167 O thou dissembling Cub : 
what wilt thou be When time hath sow’d a grizzle on thy 
case? X687 Congreve Old Bach. iv. viii, A country squire, 
with the equipage of a wife and two daughters . . But, oh 
gad ! two such unlicked cubs ! X733 Steele Cotisc. Lovers 
I. i. Like a bashful, great, awkward cub as you were. 1835 
Thackeray Newcomes 1 . 64 He thinks it necessary to be 
civil to the young cub. X884 Hunter & Whyte My 
Ducais iv. 63, 1 know the young cubs you 'll have to teach. 
+ 4 . A name formerly given at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, to the surgeon’s assistant. (The 
name ‘ dresser’ was substituted in 1738.) 

1698 St, Thomas's Hasp. Rec, (MS.) 18 June, That no Sur- 
geons cubs or persons of that nature do keep their hatts on 
before the Physidans or Surgeons of the house. X703 Ibid, 
12 Feh., Orders for Cubbs, That no Surgeon have more 
than three at one time. 

5 . Comb., as cub-fox \ f cub-drawn a., drawn 
(or ? sucked dry) by its cubs ; cub-htinting, hunt- 
ing young foxes at the beginning of the season ; 
also enb-hunt sb. and v. 

X605 Shaics. Learnt, i. 12 This night, wherein the cub- 
drawn bear would couch. X684 T. Goddard Plaids Denion 
M7 A little Cubb Fox. 1838 Froudb Hist. Eng. HI. lai 
Entertaining a party of friends for cub-hunting. X870 
Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports 489 It is not common to cub 
hunt in the country intended for the winter practice. Ibid. 
A September cub hunt. 

Cub (kob), j^.8 Chiefly dial. Also ti-7 on.bb(e. 
[Of uncertain history, but to be compared with 
some LG. words : EFr. kubbing, kiibben in same 
sense as this word, LG. kitbhung, kiihje a shed or 
lean-to for cattle, EFr. kiibbe, kub, Du. hub, weir- 
basket or weel for fish (cf. Dornkaat Koolmann, 
and Grimm, s.v. kobeii) ; the latter is cognate with 
OE. co/a. Cove, but in sense closely agrees with 
this word.] 

a. A stall, pen, or shed for cattle ; also, a coop 
or hutch, "b. A crib for fodder; a chest, bin, or 
other receptacle. 

1346 Confut. N, Shaxion. H vj h (T.), The anchors also, 
and charter-monks, vowed they not to die in t'ieyr houses? 
And why are they not turned out of theyr cubbes, if vowes 
may not he broken? X634 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson 
W ashbigtons U860) App. p. Ixvii, Mending posts and rayles 
about the deer house and the long cuhb. a 1644 Laud Acet. 
Chancellorship^ J32(T.) The great leidger-hook m the statutes 
IS to he placed in archivis among the university charters, and 
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not in any cub of the library. 1675 T. Tully Lei. Baseiet- 
9 You are pleas’d . . to put me . . in the Cubb with divers 
mean and contemptible Malefactours, 1789 W. Mabshau, 
GloticesUrshire I. 231 They have their fill of hay given 
them . . in cribs— provincially ‘ cubs ’ — of different forms 
and descriptions. 18.. Landor (W.), I would rather have 
such., in cub or kennel than in my closet or at my table. 
1870 Eng. Mech. 21 Jan. 447/3 In this hearth are two aper- 
tares leading into the ‘ Cubs .which are used for receiving 
the ore, when ready to be drawn out. 1870 Miss Jackson 
Shropshire Word~bk.^ Cnh, (i) a chest usea in stables to hold 
corn for the horses. (2) a boarded partition in a granary 
to store com. .r4l a pen for poultry or rabbits. 

Cull z/.i [f. Cub ji.i Cf. vb.] 

1 . trans. and intr. To bring forth cubs. 

*7SS in Johnson. 1843 Marrvat M. Violet xliv. 369 note. 
It [the puma] will seldom attack unless when cubbing. 1864 
Moral Statist, Glasgow 299 When the tigpress cubs a Iamb, 
when the vulture breeds a dove. 

2 . To mb it : to live as a cub. 

Cult) (k»b), Obs, exc. dial. [f. Cub sb.^ 
trans. To confine as in a ‘ cub ’ ; to coop up. 

x6ai Burton Astat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. v, What misery.. mustit 
needs bring to him. .to be cubbed vp vpon a sudden. 1629 
Mabbe tr. Bonseca’s Deumtt Coniempl. 46 David’s souldiers 
. . would faine haue set vpon Saul, when they had him cub'd 
vp in the caue. 1693 Dryden Persiud Sat. v, Cubb’d in 
a cabbin, on a mattrass laid. 1791 Gent. Mag. LXI. ii. 809 
It is the fashion, .for all the English to be cubbed up in the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain. 1882 W. Worcester Gloss., Cttb, 
to confine in small ^ace. Cvbbeelstp, bent, crumpled. 

Cuba^ (kirJ'ba). [The name of a large island 
in the W. Indies, also called Havana.] A cigar 
made of tobacco grown in Cuba. 

1837 Dzckens Pickw. xxix, He. .emitted a fragrant odour 
of full-flavoured Cubas. 

■f Cu'ba 2 . Obs. [? L. Cuba lie down.] ' A game 
at cards call’d otherwise laugh and lay down’ 
(Bailey (folio) 1730-6). 

Cubage (kifz-bedg). [f. Cube sb. or v. + -age. 
Cf. F. ciibagel\ The determination of the cubic 
content of a solid ; the cubic content thus de- 
termined. 

1840 T. A. Tbollofc Suinm. in Brittany II. 87 It has 
been calculated by the cubage of it to weigh 195,740 pounds. 
1885 ABieuseum 12 Sept. 340/1 The experiments with Dr. 
Ranke’s bronze skull, tending to settle the vexed question of 
the best method of cubage. 

t Cubal (kizi'bal), a. Obs. rare ~ ^ [f. L. cubus 

CUBE + -AI,.] = Cubic a. 

1657 Tomlinson Retiou's DUp. 132 Either equilaterally 
cubal, or drawn out into an unequal angle. 

Cubangle (kirl-bsegg’l). Math. [f. Cube + 
Angle.] The solid angle of a cube (or analogous 
solid) formed by three edges meeting at right angles 
to one another. 1889 in Cmt. jDici. 

Cubanite (kia'bansit). Mift. [f. cuban (so 
named in 1843) + -iTE.] A native sulphide of 
iron and copper, found first in Cuba. 

x868 Dana Mitu 65. 

Cubard, obs. form of Cupboaed. 
t Cuba'tion 1 . Obs.—'> [ad. L. cubdtibn-em, 
n. of action f. cuhare to recline.] The action of 
lying down. 

8 17 in Bailey vol. II. Hence in Johnson, etc. 

ubation^ (kizA^i'J'an). rare, [n. of action 
from mocl.L. ciibdre to cube (used or assumed) : 
see -ATION.] =CUBATHBE. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Culatstre or Cubatioti, of a solid. 
1887 Q. Rev. Apr. 441 He [Hobbes] had collected into one 
volume his quadrature of the circle, cubation of the sphere, 
and duplication of the cube. 

Cubatory (kizr'batsril, a. and sb. rare~’^. [a. 
L. type *mbatori~us, -um (cf. cubdtor one who 
reclines).] A. adj. Recumbent. 

*755 in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

JB. sb. A dormitory. 

g 3«>-6 Bailey, Cubatory, a dormiter or dormitory. 

abatura (kirl'batiui). [f. mod.L. *cttbdre to 
cube, after quadrature. Cf. F. cubature."] The 
determination of the cubic content of a solid. 

1679 Collins in Rigaud Cerr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 142 In 
order to the quadrature of these figures and the cubature of 
their solids. 1816 Edvt. Rev. XXVII. 96 The cubature 
and complanation of solids. 1877 B. Williamson htie^al 
Calc. led. 2)ix. § 168 The cube.. is. .the measuie of all solids, 
as the square is the measure of all areas. Hence the find- 
ing the volume of a solid is called its cubature. 

Cubb(e, obs. f. Cob [5 a). Cub. 

Cubbard, -erd, -ert, obs. ff. Cupboabd. 

+ Cnbbel. Obs, rare — Something fastened 
to a beast as a clog. 

<11225 Auer. R. 140 And teide uor J>ui ane clot of heni 
eorSe to hire, ase me deb ane cubbel to ]pe swine bet is to 
recchinde, A to ringinde abuten. 

Cubbing (kvbiij), vbl.sb. [f. Cub j/;.i + -iNG^.] 
= CuB-HUNUNG (see Cub 5). 

1882 Society 21 Oct. 18/1 The young hot-blooded youth 
from Oxford, .does not care much for cubbing. Daily 
Nesos 3 Nov. 5/3 The dry autumn has been unfavourable to 
‘ cubbing 

Cubbish (k»’bij), a, [f. Cub sb,^ + -ish.] 
Resembling a cub ; awkward, uncouth, unpolished. 

1819 Scott Let. 3 Oct. in Lockhart, He was shy and 
cubbish, and would not [come]. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. 
Men 1, iii. 338 The most awkward and cubbish, .of the 
youths present. 


Hence Cu’bhislily adv., Cn'bbisliness. 

1828 Blackui. Mag. XXIV. 212 One would think a gentle- 
man might shake hands with a familiar friend without any 
symptoms of cubbishnus. 1883 J. W. Sherer A t Home 
^ in India 85 He cubbishly returned it. 

Cubhoard, -ord, obs. ff. Cupboabd. 
t Cu'bbridge head. Obs. Naut. Also 

oubridge-, couperidge-, copperidge-. Also 

CoBEiDGE-HEAD. A partition or bulkhead across 
the forecastle and the half-deck of a ship. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy.S. Sea(j&4T)aL\B What with our 
cubridge heads, one answering the other, .it was impossible 
to take us. 1627 Capt. Smith Seatttan's Gram. ii. 11 [Those 
bulkheads] which doth make close the fore-castle, and the 
halfe Decke, the Mariners call the Cubbridge heads, wherein 
are placed murtherers [guns], and abaft Falcons .. to cleare 
tlie Decks fore and aft. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval 
Tracts in. (1704I 346/1 The G>uperidge-Head. Ibid. 357/1 
With a Half Deck, Fore-Castle and Copperidge-heads. 

Cubby (k»-bi). heal. [Related to Cub sb.\ or 
to the LG. words there referred to.] 

1 . =CuBBT-HOLB, -HOUSE. 

1887 HarpeBs Basaar i Oct, 675 The odds and ends rele- 
nted to this cubby [the lumber closet]. x888 W. Sotnersei 
Word-kk , Cubby, Cubby-hole, an out-of-the-way snuggery, 
such as children are fond of creeping into : a hiding-place. 

2 . In Orkney and Shetland : A straw basket. 

1876 D. Gowtx&Summ. ^ Winters in Orkneys i, 13 Pock- 

ponies went ambling along under the equal-poised weight of 
pendent cubbies. X887 Jamieson's Diet. Suppl., Cubbie, 
a small cassie or basket, often made of heather. 

Hence Gu'bby-liole, Cu’bby- house, a. a nur- 
sery or children’s name for a snug, cosy place ; 
a little house built by children in play; b. a 
very small and confined room or closet. 

x&ta Akerman Wiltsh. Gloss., Cuhh-hole, a snug place. 
1853 Kane Grimtell Exp. xxvit. (1856) 226 One little fellow 
..scampered back again.. to his cabby-hole on the de^. 
x88o New Virginians II. 122 There was a kind of cubby- 
house in the hay-shed, where the hay had been cut out. 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., ^Cnbby-hottse and Cubfy-hHtck, 
a hutch or coop for rabbits or other small animals. x8^ 
Century Mag. XXIX, 45/1 Cubby holes, dark cellars, un- 
inspected closets. 

CubdOlU (ko'bdsm). nonce-iad. [f. Cub + 
-DOM.] The state of being a cnb. 

_ 1892 ComJi. Mag. Dec. 562 He is . . a little cubbish — ^has, 
in spite of his age, never quite grown out of cubdom. 

Cube (kizZb), sb. [a. F. ctibe (14th c. in Littrd) 
ad. late L. cubus, a, Gr. leb^os a cube, orig. a die 
for playing with.] 

1 . Geo»t. One of the five regular solids ; a solid 
figure contained by six equal squares and eight 
rectangular solid angles ; a regular hexahedron. 

[X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvii. (1495) 928 
Suche a fygure is callyd Cubus.] X55X Records Cast. 
Kftowl. (1556) 156 [see Cubicly]. X570 Biusnass-vt Euclid 
XI. def. XXI. 318 A Cube is a solide or bodely figure con- 
tayned vnder sixe equall squares. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Lect. ii. 58 Spheres, or Cubes, or Pyramids^ or Cones. 1753 
Hogarth .<4 ff a/. Beauty g The most plain and regular 
forms, sucti as cubes and spheres. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 
229 As the side of a cube increases, its volume must also 
continuously ificrease, without any alteration in its shape. 

b. A material body of this form; a cubical block 
of anything, e. g. of tea, sugar. 

x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 99 Take . . a square Vessel of iron, in 
ibrm of a Cube.. put it into a Cube of Wood. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ, m. v. 342 The Chinese use pressed cubes 
of tea. 

2 . Arith.saAAlg. The product formed by multi- 
plying any quantity into its square ; the third 
power of a. quantity. 

1557 Recorde Wheist. Civ, When I sale twoo tymes twoo, 
twise, maketh 8. that numb« is a sounde number : and is 
named a Cube, X646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv.xii. 219 By 
perfect and sphericall numbers, by the square and cube of 7 
and 9 and 12, a xyax Keill Manpertuid Diss. (1734) 21 
The periodical Times of the several Planets, are in propor- 
tion to the square Roots of the Cubes of their distances 
from the Sun. X838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 63 The sum 
of all the squares of numbers is nearly one third of the cube 
of the last number. 

3 . a/trib. ( = Cubic a. a), and in Comb., as cube 
foot ; t cube-bone = Cuboid bone ; cube-num- 
ber, one that is the cube of an integer ; cube-ore, 
a name for Fhabuacosidebite ; cube powder, 
gunpowder made in large cubical grains; cube 
root, that number of wHch the given number is 
the cube ; cube-spar, a name for Anhtdbite. 

X570 Billingsley Euclid vn. def. xx. 187 A cube number 
is. .that which is contayned vjider three equall numbers. 
x6tS Crooke Body M Man 1007 The heele is articulated 
into a sinus of the Cube-bone. X696 Phillips, Cube Root. 
X7SX Halfpenny Designs Chinese Bridges ii. 8, 1040 Cube 
Feet of ‘Timber. 1804 R. Jameson Char. Min. I. 571 
Cube Spar. II. 34s Cube-Ore. x8aj Hunou Course 

Math. I. 8, ,^S, or 5T, denotes the cube root of the num- 
ber 5. 

"b. Sometimes used after a measure expressing 
the length of the edge of a cube ; e. g. 6 feet cube 
= of cubical form, and measuring 6 ft. in each 
direction, i.e. containing 6x6x6 or ai6 cubic 
feet. 

X707 S. Clarke Third Defiitce (17x2) X3 The Magnitude 
of a foot cube of Matter .. is made up of Inches cube. 
1776 G. ’Temple Building in Water 94 If the Pit was a 
Mile Cube. 1849 Dana Geol iL (1850) 74 Some of these 
were six feet cube. 


Cube (kiieh), v. [corresponds to F. «<^(f#'(i554in 
Hatzfeld) and prob. mod.L. cubdre, f. L. cxibus Cube.] 

1 . Arith. and Alg. To raise (a quantity) to the 
third power ; to find the cube of. 

X588 Lucas Colloq. Arte Shooting 62, I did cube those 
foure ynches and the Cube thereof was 64. 1765-93 Black- 
stone Comm, 1. (ed. 12) 275 Superficial measures are de- 
rived by squaring those of length ; and measures of capacity 
by cubing them. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 8, 8', 
denotes that the number 8 is to be cubed. 

2 . Mensuratiojz. To measure or compute the 
cubic content of. 

_x668 Phil. Trans, III, 686 He Cubeth or measureth 
either of the Segments of a Parabolical Conoid cut,, parallel 
to the Axis. 1883 Pall Mall G. 22 Dec. 1/2, 1 have counted 
the inmates, cubed the rooms. 

3 . To pave with cubes or cubical blocks. 

1887 Daily News 22 Oct. 2/4 They declined to cube the 
roadway beyond the statutory 18 inches outside their tram- 
lines. 

Cubeb (kizl-beb). Forms ; 4 cucubes, 4-5 
q,ui-, quybib(e, -yb(e, 6 -ibbe, 5-6 oubibe, 
-ube, 7 -ub, 6-7 -ebe, 7- cubeb. [a. Fr. cublbe 
(14th c. in Littre) =Pr., Sp., It. and med.L. cuheba, 

ad. Arab. kahdbah. In OF. also quibibes 

(in W. de Biblesworth), quybybes, ctuubes (in MSS. 
of Mandeville, 14th c.), whence the ME. variants.] 
The beny of a climbing shrub Piper Cubeba or 
Cubeba officinalis, a native of Java and the adjacent 
islands ; it resembles a grain of pepper, and has a 
pungent spicy flavour, and is used in medicine and 
cookery. (Usually iu pi. cnbebs, which in phar- 
macy is sometimes constnied as a collect, sing.) 
African cubebs: the fruit of an allied African species, 
JKper cltisii. 

CX300 K, Alis. 6796 Theo gilofre, quybibe, and mace. 
e 1305 LandefCekaygne 78 iu E. E. P. (1862) 158 Of cucubea 
her n'is no lalcke. 11x314 Retnbrun v, Clowes, quibibes, 


, j quybybes)}. 

Parv. 421/1 (Juybyhe, spyce, qutpartem, is55'&den lie- 
cades 238 Cububes which growe in the Ilande of laua. 
1579 Lancham Card, Health (1633) 175 Cubebs strengthen 
a weake and windy stomach. 1M5 Timme Quersit. iii. 172 
Take, .cubebs, cardamony, .of eache one ounce and a half. 
X830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 174 The Cubebs of the shops 
..are the dried fruit of Piper cubeba. X87S H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 504 In some respects, cubebs .. resembles 
black pepper in its effects. 

b. atirib., as cubeb pepper (e=preo.), cubeb tree. 
x6g3 Phil, Treats. XVII. 610 The Cubeb-Tree . , from 
Bengal. x8fo Pi^p Lab, Chem. Wonders 106 Cubeb 


Hkice C'n')>e’'bene, the chief constituent of oil of 
cubebs'; Cnbe'Uc acid, a resinous acid obtained 
from cubebs; hence Cu'be''bate, a salt of this 
acid; Cn'be‘'biu, a crystalline substance existing 
in cubebs. 

1876 Harley Mai. Med. 436 Hydrate of cubebene or 
camphor of cubebs. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 505 
Ten gramme.s of the cubehate of magnesium. 1S38 T. 
Thomson Chem, Org, Bodies 806 A peculiar substance, to 
which he lias given the name of cubebin. 

Cubert, obs. form of Cupboabd. 

Cubhood (kn-bhnd). [f. CUB sbX -1- -HOOD,] 
The state or condition of a cub or young animal. 
Also transf. and Jig. 

X842 Mrs. Gore in Taifs Mag. IX. 560 An appetite that 
rarely extends beyond the first fortnight of escape from 
cubhood to ensignhood. x86o Wynter Curios, Cvoiliz. 95 
They [a mastiff and two lions] were brought up togethei 
from cubhood. xSyo Huxley Lay Senn. xi. (1874) 243 The 
shaping of the earth from the nebulous cubhood of its youth 
. .to its present form. ' 

Cnbi- (kiiZ’bi), before a vowel OTlb- ^kiab), 
combining form of L. cubus Cube, used in some 
mathematical terms, as 'f cu-bi-cubic a., in cubi- 
cubic number, the ninth power of a number, or the 
cube of the cube ; in mod. use denoting ‘ of the 
third degree, cubic as cubi-cone, -contravariant, 
-covariant, cubtnvariant, a cone, etc. of the third 
degree. (Cf. CuBO-.) 

i$57 Recorde Whetsi. R iij b, .10,077,696. is a Cubicubike 
number, and his firste Cubike roote is .216. xf6z Hobbes 
Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 VII. 67 Though there be some 
numbers called plane . . others quadrato-cubic, others cubi- 
cuhic. 1885 Salmon Higher Algebra Index 262 § 254 The 
cubinvariant of the Hessian. 

Cubibe, obs. form of Cubes. 

Cubic (ki»‘bik), a. and sb. [a. F. cubique 
(Oresme, X4th c.), ad. L. cubiens, a, Gr. kv&ik 6 s, 
f. nb^os Cube.] 

. A. adj, 1 . Of the form of a cube ; cubical. 

X551 Recorde Paihw. Knowl. i. Defin., A dy& whiche 
is called a cubike bodie by geometricians, x6a2 Peacham 
Compl. Gentl. ix. (1634} 76 If they would double the Altar 
in Delos, which was of cubique forme. 1710 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4691/4 The said Sword [has] the Pummel of a Cubick 
form. ^ X874 tr. LommeTs Light 56 A cubic vessel the sides 
of which are made of glass. 

b. Min. Applied to certain minerals which 
crystallize in cubes or similar forms; as cubic 
alum, alum-stone or Alunite ; cubic nitre, sodium 
nitrate. 



CITBICA. 


CTJBO-. 


178a WiTHESiMC in PhiL Traus, LXXII. 3^6 Cubic nitre. 
1791 Hamilton BertholUt's Dyeing 1. 1. iil 11. 354 A disser- 
tation on cubic alum. jSjj Watts Dkt. Ckcnt. IV. 105 
Nitrate of sodium crystallises in obtuse rhombobedrons, 
which on cursory inspection have very much the aspect of 
cubes ; hence the name cubic saltpetre. 

c. Crystallography. Anouer name for the Iso- 
metric system, in which the® three axes are equal 
and mntnallf at right angles ; the cube being a 
typical form of the system. 

1878 Gurney CrysteUlogr. 37 Crystals possessing this 
highest possible degree of symmetry are said to belong to 
the Cubic or Tesseral System. 

2 . Mensuration. Of three dimensions; solid; 
relating to solid content ; esp. used -with a unit of 
length, to express the content or volume of a cube 
whose edge is that unit, as a euMc / mI. 

s 66 o Boylb Hew Exp, Pkys. Mech. xvE zi6 We may. . 
define, either in wdght or cuotdc measures the Cylinder of 
Quick-silver, sygi ^Labelye Wesistt. Br. 87 The two 
Middle Piers, .contain full 3000 cubic Feet. i8ia-G Play- 
fair Nat. Phil. u8ig) I. 13 The weight of a cubic inch of 
water. 1889 £. A. Parkes Pract. Hyeiene (ed. 31 135 For 
sick persons the cubic space shomd he more than for 
healthy persons. 

3 . Arith.y Alg., etc. Relating to or involving the 
cube or third power of a quantity ; of three dimen- 
sions, of the third degree. 

As t cubic MumSer = Cube number ; t cttiic root = Cube 
root; e»£rV eywafiha, an eauation of the third degree; cubic 
curve, a curverepresented byan equation of the thud degree. 

Z5SX Records PaiTem. KmwL n. Pref., Extraction of 
tootes both square and cufaike. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. i. 
xxvi. (ed. i)s9 A. Table containing both the square numbers 
and Cubique numbeis^of every Root, 1737-51 Chambers 
Cycl., Cubic eguatim is an ^nation wherein the unknown 
quantity is of three dimensions. Ibid. s.v. Curve, One 
[curve] commonly called the cub/c parabola. 1885 Watson 
& Burbury Math. TJu Elear. Magn. 1. 179 The system 
leads to a cubic equation in r. 

B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.). Math. a. A 
cubic expression or equation, b. A cubic curve. 

*799 Wilson in PhE. Treats. LXXXIX. 301 The rest 
produce cttbics, or cubic-fonned sixth powers. iSoti 
Robertson Ibid. XCVI. 310 A cubic, or an equation of 
three dimensions. x88a in. Aihenseian 15 Apr. 479/3 On 
Polygons ciicumsciibed about a Cuspidal Cubic. 

Cilbica (hi« bika;. [Sp.] A very fine unglazed 
shalloon. 

1835 Booth Analyi. Eng. Diet. s.v. Shalloon a 

Dict.1, [It] has the^Spanish name of Cubica.^ It is chiefly 
exported to Catholic countries to be made into gowns for 
the ecclesiastics and .. several orders of Friars. A stouter 
sort of Cubicas are sometimes called Says. 

Cnbical (ki«‘bikal), a. [f. as prec, + -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a cube ; of the form of a 
cube, cube-shaped, ^ow more usual than cubic 
in this seise.) Cubical powder = cube powder ; 
see Cube sb. 3. 

JS93 R. D. Hypneroiomachia 70 b, In the lowest Cubicall 
Figure . . were ingrauen Greeke letters. xSfig Stormy 
Mariner’s Mag. 1. B iv. How to measure a Cubical vessel. 
1794 SuLUVAN View Nat. I. 308 The small grains of sea 
salt and of lead are cubical. 1817 Keatince Trav. I. 303 
Houses, .mostly of cubical forms. *8to Vines Sack^ Bot. 
Tu A nearly cubical piece of a long epidermal cell. 

2 . MettsuroHon. *= Cubic a. 2. (Now Ohs, in 
cubical foot and the like ; and less common than 
cubic in other applications.) 

, *57* DiCiGes III, iv. Qiij, So many cubicall feete 

ih in the bollowe vessell. x66a WiLtsFonn Scales Comm. 
xgy Each of these Segments contaiiis 50 cubical yards of 
wth. XM4 G. Adams Hat. 4 r E.i^, Philos. I. xi. 440 
Multiply oy 1728, the number of cubical inches in a cubical 
foot, X854 J. ScoFFEXN in On’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 183, 100 
cubical inches, X87S B. Stewart Heat 39 To determine 
the cubical dilatation of a solid. 

3 . Anih.f Alg., etc, = Cubic a. 3, Obs. exc. in 
names of certain, cubic curves, as cubical parabola, 
hyperbola, etc. 

*S7 * Dicces Pautom.^ ni. ix. R ij, The rootc cubicall of 
your Quotiente is the side of the lesser Cone or Pyramis. 
**48 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. xii, aoo (Quadrate and 
cubicall numbers, 1737-51 Chambers Cye?. s, v Parabola, 
Ifrttjfsy/t ;^thw dMxtacubtcal paraboloid. 1873 B, Wil- 
liamson Diff. Cap!, (ed. 3) xviii. § 253 The curve ^ 

{x—d) . . is a cubical parabola having a conjugate point. 

\'B.sb. = Cubic rA Obs. 

X676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men {1841) 11. 13 All 
cubicals being reducible.. to three equations, 

Cu'bically, adv. [f. Cubicaii + -lt 2.] la a 

cubical manner; to the third power or cube. 

*87 * Dicces in. xili. Sjb, Augment the diameter 
of the wine vessell eubically, that is to say, byhys owne 
square. 1653 H. More Conjecf. CahhaL (16621 164 Such is 
sixty-ibur. .made, , by multiplying four cnbically. 

Cn'bicalness. rare. [f. as prec. -f -kbss.] 
The state or quality of being cubical ; also fig. 

1707 S. Clarke Third De/emt (1713) 34 Circularity .. 
Squareness, .and Cubicalness. xSps W. W, Frmn B&le in 
TJieol. 15 They see them as solid, in their cubicalness. 
Cnbicite (ki»'bis3it). Alin. Also -zite. [f. 
Cubic + -ite ; in Ger. kiibizit.'] A name for 
ANALcras. 

*8a< Emmons Mitt. 2x4 Cubicite. 1829 Nat. Philos., 
Polaris, of Light xi. 30 (U. K. S.) The remarkable mineral 
called imalcime, or Cuhizhe. 

Cabicity (kiwbi'sitL). rare.^ [f. Cubic +-i!I!y.J 
The quality of being cubic. 

x88x Naitire XXIII, 398 The cuhicity of the first system. 


Cubicle (kiM•bik^). [ad. L. cuhicul-um bed- 
chamber, f. ctibare to recline.] 

A bedchamber ; in the general sense obs. since 
the i 6 th c , but re-introduced in modem use, esp. 
ill English public schools, for one of the senes of 
small separate sleeping chambers, which now often 
take the place of an undivided dormitory. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/1, 1 was ddyueryd of a diyld 
in my cubycle. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 11. xl. 28 He called 
theym one by one . . into his secrete cubicle or chambre, 
15x3 Bradshaw St. Werbttrge t. 5, 1 rose vp shortly fro my 
cubycle preparat aboute mj anyght. 1858 Sat. Rev, 6 Nov. 
449/1 The dormitory was a £rge chamber divided into 
about a dozen cubicles, or small sleeping apartments, hy 
wooden partitions and doors which rose within a few feet 
of the ceiling, attrifi. 189X Daily Hews ii Nov. 2/7 In 
the Victoria Home both the dormitory system and the 
cubide system had been introduced. 

+ Cnbicly, ativ. Obs. rare. In 6 cubikely. 

[f. CUBIO + -lY 2 J = COBICALLT. 

iSSx RecordeCoxA (1556) 156 The cubes dobeare 

the lykerate cuhikly multipli^, as if the sydes be as two to 
one. Z5S7 — WJtelsi. 0 ij, 1 multiplie , 8 . . Cubikely, and it 
maketh .513. 

t Cribi'CTllar, sb. Obs. Also 5-7 -er, -air, 
-are. [ad. OF- aibitulaire, ad. L. cubicularius 
(a. andsb.) CnBiauLABY,f.«/ 3 *V«/«/« bedchamber; 
see -AB 2.] An attendant in a bedchamber ; a 
groom of the bedchamber ; a chamberlain. 
Chie£y Sc. 

r 1435 Wyntoun Cron. vi. vi, 24 Hyr Cubiculare By hyr 
lay, and gat a Bame, 1483 Caxxon Gold. Leg. 82/2 The 
lord comanded hys cubyculyers that she [Judith] shold goo 
and come at her playsir. a 1560 Rolland Crt.^ Venus iv. 
573 Sensualitie . . Quhilk to Venus was richt cheif Cubicu- 
lair. «i639 Spottiswooo Hist. Ch, Scot. v. (1677) 236 
Monsieur Vcrac, Cubiculare to the French King. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. V. lx. 299^ With the zealots of the 
church on one side and the ‘cubiculars* of the court on the 
other. 

Cnbictllar (ki«bik«iElai), a. [ad. L. cubi- 
culdr-is, f. ciihiculum CuBiCbE.] Of or belonging 
to a bedchamber. 

161Z CoTGR., Cuiicitlaire,cMhicxil&r, belonging to the bed- 
chamber, C164S HovrELU Lett. I. vl xxxii, For his p rival 
cubicular devotions. Hid. iv. xvi. (1892) 583 Being the 
inseparable Cubicular Companion. X768 Ltje jr Advent, 
Sir B. Sa^skull 1 . 127 Cubicular devotion. 

t CubVCTllary, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. cubi- 
culari-us : see prec. and -aby] 

A. jA rsCUBICULAB 

*38* Wycuf Judith xiL 6 He comauudede to his cubicu- 
larles [Vulg. cubicstlariU], that, as it pleside to hir, she 
shulde gon out, and comen in. 

"B-adj. =Cdbioui.ae ff. 

X846 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. 241 That custome 
by degrees changed their cubiciuai-y beds into discnbitory. 

CtiDicule (ki«'bikiKl). A variant of Cubicle. 

X887 J. M. WiuON Ess. ^ Addresses 36 Neat cubicules 
and spotless dimity. 

1 ( CubrcULlo, Obs.~^ [Either a humorous use 
of Latin, from the phrase in cubiculo, or affected 
use of It. cubiculo^ =Cubiooi<um, bedchamber. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. H. in. iL 56 Where shall I finde 
you 7 To. Wee'l call thee at the Cubiculo : Go. 
t Cubi’CTllOUS, a. Obs. [f. next -k -0U8.] = 
CuBiGULAE a. rare pedantic. 

1715 Pancirollns' Rerutn Mem, J. rv. x. x86 Those 
cubiculous Pallets, whereon we repose, .in the Night. 

II CubictllTim (kittbi-kbaiim). PI. -a. [L. = 
sleeping-chamber, f. ettbdre to lie down.] 

A sleeping-chamber. (Only jocose in modem 
use.) In Archxol., a burial-chamber in the Cata- 
combs ; also, a chapel or omtoiy attached to a 
church, esp. in a crypt. 

1831 Gell Pompeiana I. viii. 154 That sort of cubiculum 
orenamber. 185a Mrs Stowe Uncle Twi’s C.xxi. 157, ‘I 
stole up to Tom’s cubiculum there, over the stables.' X879 
Sir G. Scott XrcA Archit. II. This nave had arcades 
opening' into either aisles, or into athicula or oratories. 

CtlbxfoxiXL (kbl'bifpjm), a. [f. L. cubus : see 
CuBi- -1- -roBM.] Of the form of a cube, cube-shaped. 

1730-6 in Bailey (foliefi; thence in Johnson. z88i W. B. 
Cartenter Microscope (^. 6) 353 The genus A mphitatras 
. . IS chiefly characterized by the cubifoim shape of its 
frustules. 

+ Cu’bifisr, V. Obs. rare, trans. =CuBEw. i. 
2676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sci. dfw (1841) II. 3 Finding 
out .the four proportionals, and then cubifying them, 
Cttbili (ki«’bit). Forms; 4— cubit; also 4—7 
cubite, (4 eupyde, oupet), 5 cubete, (cobyte), 
5-6 cubyt(e, cubet(te, {7 cubide). [ad. L. c«- 
bitum the elbow, the distance from the elbow to 
the finger-tips, belonging to cubit- ppl. stem of 
cubdre, -cumbere, to lie down, recline. 

/The form atbite occurs in OF- for the measure, but the 
living repr. of the L, cubitus is F. coude, OF. coute elbow = 
Pr, code, coide, Sp. codo, It. cubito ] 

tl. The part of the arm from the elbow down- 
ward ; the forearm, b. The ulna, one of the two 
bones of the forearm. (In qnot. 1398 applied to 
both the ulna and the radius.) Obs 
*398, Trevisa Barth, De P. R, y. xxvii. (1405) 136 The 
arme is made of two bones, one aboue that hyghte the ouer 
cuby te, and the other beneth th^ hyghte the nether cubyte. 

AwL 85 A Cubit, 2634 T. Johnson 

tr. Party s Chtrurg. vi. xxvi. (1678 147 The cubit is com- 


posed of two bones, the one of which we call the Radius or 
Wand, the other we properly call the Cubit, or Ell. xyia 
Cheselden Altai, in. viii. (1726J 202 The muscles that bend 
and extend the cubit. 1847 South tr. Chelius' Syst. Surg. I 
559 Fracture of the cubit is always consequent to direct 
violence. 

1* By literalism of translation : see quots. 

1388 Wvclif Jer. xxxviii. 12 Putte thou elde clothis . . 
vnaur the cubit of thin hondis [Vulg. sub cubito mcuiuum 
Utarttm’, Heb. under the joints of thy hands] and on the 
cordis. 1G09 BiBLE(Douay) Ibid., Under the cubite of thine 
armes. 

tb. Sometimes a pp. = the elbow. Obs. 

x^ Phaer Pestilence (1553I P iij b. On the muscule of the 
right arme, vnder the cubite, on the parte where as the pulse 
lieth. 1634 Gee Foot out oj Snare 43 A fire from heauen 
consumed the hands and armes to his cubits. 1882 Syd Soc. 
Lex., Cubit, the ulna. Also, the elbow. 

fe. Zool. The corresponding pat t of the fore leg 
of quadrupeds ; d. Entom. Applied to one of the 
veins or ribs of an insect’s wing. 

c 1720 W. Gibson Famet’s Guide i. vi. (1738) 91 The next 
bone, call’d the Cubit, or Leg-bone. 1774 Goldsm. Hat, 
Hist. II. 337 In the fore feet, or rather hands, all the aim 
and the cubit are hid under the skin, 

2 . An ancient measure of length derived from 
the forearm ; varying at different times and places, 
but usually about 18-22 inches. Obs. exo. Mist. 

It is the cubitus of the Romans = Gr. Heb. HDM 

eunmah. all which words meant piimarily the forearm. The 
Roman cubit was 17 ‘4 inches ; the Egyptian 20 64 inches. 

£13x5 E. E. Allit. P. B. 315 pre hundred of cupydez jjou 
holde to J>e lenj>e. 1382 Wyclif Matt. vi. 27 Who of 30U 
thenkinge may putte to [u. r. adde] to his stature 00 cubite? 
X48X Caxton Myrr. ii. v. 69 There dwelleth peple that . . 
ar but ii cubites hye . . This peple is callyd pygmans. 1555 
Eden Decades 92 Hit scarsely riseth at any tyme a cubet 
aboue the bankes. 1640 Wilkins Hevt Planet viii. (1707) 
239 In one Minute it should scarce descend the Space of 
a Cubit. 1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxiii. 287 A model 
of a ^ley three cubits long in ivory and gold. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 304 He is four cubits high. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb , as cubit-bone, -length, -rule 
(cf. foot-rule ') ; cubic-long a. ; cubit axm l^Heri), 
‘ an arm couped at the elbow ’ (Cussans Handbk. 
Her. IIS). 

0x400-50 Alexander sgoB Wild beiys..Witli ilka tenefull 
tothe. . A cubete lenth. a 1700 Dryden Ovid’s Met. xii. (R.), 
But Theseus, with a club of harden'd oak. The cubit-hone 
of the bold centaur broke, X847 Landos Hellenics ii, lu 
ancient letters, cubit-long. 1848 C. C. Cufford Arisio- 
phanes' Frogs 26 Yard-measures too they’ll bring and cubit- 
rules. 

Cll'bital (kiii'bital), a. [ad, L. cubitalis, f. cubitus 
cubit, elbow.] 

1 . Of the length of a cubit. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 431 And cubital let make her 
longitude. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xi. 207 The 
towers . . being so high, that unto men oelow they [the 
watchmen] appeared in a cubitall stature. 1867 Ecclesio- 
logwt 223 Lines chiselled in cubital letters on its frieze. 

2 . Anat. Pertaining to the forearm, or the ulna. 

i6xx CoTGR. s.y.Artere, The cubitall arterie, a bianch of 
th’ Axiltaire. x8oa Faley Hat, TheoL (1804) 127 The 
inferior cubital nerves. 

b, Zool, Pei taiaing to the corresponding part in 
animals, or to the cubit of an insect’s wing. 

i8a8 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. II. 338 Genus Cinips.. 
upper wings with one radial triangular cell, and two or three 
cubital ones. 1874 Coues Birds H. W. 703 Cubital edge of 
fore-arm lather darker than other upper parts. 

Cn'bited, a. rare— ^ In parasynthetic comb., 
as tzoelve-cuhited, i. e. twelve cubits long or high. 

1616 Sheldon Miracles Antichrist 303 (T.) The twelve- 
cubited man, as Jacobus a Voragme measureth his length. 

Cubito- (kiii’bitG), used as combining form of 
cubitus, \o. anatomical adjs., in sense 'relating 
to the ulna and some other part ’ ; as cubito-carpal, 
-cutaneous, -digital, -metacarpal, -palmar, -radial. 

+ CU’biture. Obs.—° [ad. L. cuhitura, n. of 
action f. cubdre to lie down.] ‘ A lying down ’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cubizite : see CuBioim 
Cnbless (kn'bles), a. [f. Cub sb.'^ -i- -less.] 
Without 01 bereft of cubs. 

i8ax Byron Juanin. Iviii, The cubless tigress in her jungle 
raging. X854 Sva Dobell Balder iv. 26 An orphan fawn 
That ran beside the cubless lioness. 

Cubo- Qdii'ho), before a vowel sometimes cub- 
(IdsZb), combining form from Gr. /nJySos die, Cube ; 
as in t cubo-cu.'be [Gr. kvPokv^os], a name for 
the sixth power of a quantity, or the cube multi- 
plied by itself; so 'f* oubo-cu'lbio ; + cuTbo-oubo- 
cube, the ninth power; oubo-cu’neifoxm (.ij»a/.), 
relating to the cuboid and cuneiform bones = 
Cuneocuboid ; also in Solid Geom. and Crystallo- 
graphy, denoting a solid which combines the foims 
of a cube and another solid, as cubo-octalie'drou 
(cuboclahedron), a solid of fourteen faces formed 
by cutting off the comers of a cube, so as to add 
eight triangular faces corresponding to those of an 
octahedron, or hy similarly modifying an octahe- 
dron in the direction of a cube ; sometimes re- 
stricted to the middle or critical casein which the 
square faces are reduced to smaller squares ; so 
cubo-ootalie’dxal a., cubo-dodecabe‘dxon., 'id. 
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1696 in Phillips, Ciibociihic. 1706 — Cnho-CitBe . . the sixth 
power of any Number. 17*7-51 Chambers CycL, Cubo- 
cuhts, the term whereby Diophantus, Vieta, etc. distinguish 
the sixth power. 1796 Hutton Matk. Diet., Cttbo-ntbe, the 
6th. power. Cnho-cubo-cube, the 9th. power. 1805-17 R. 
Jameson Char. Min, (ed. 3) 203 A crystal is said to be cubo- 
dodecahedral, cubooctah^ral, cubo tetrahedral, when it 
contains a combination of the two forms indicated by these 
terms. 1868 Dana Min. Introd. 22 CCrystallography) Some 
of the simpler isometric forms, .a cube, .combination of cube 
and dodecahedron . . cnbo-octahedron 1876 Quaiiis Anat. 
(ed. 8) 1 . 178 Cubo-cuneiform Articulation. 

Cuboid (ki? 7 -boid), a. and sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
„icu 0 oeiS^s ciibe-like : in mod.L. cuboitdes, F. 
ettboide^ 

A. adj. Resembling a cube ; of a form approxi- 
mating to that of a cube; cuboidal ; spec, in aiboid 
bone {os cuboides), one of the bones of the foot, 
between the calcaneum and the fourth and fifth 
metatarsal bones. 

[1706 in Phillips, Cuboides, the seventh Bone of the Tarsus 
of the Foot.] 1829 J. Bell Anat. Hum. JSody{'ad.j)73 The 
place and effect of the cuboid bone is very curious. 1854 
Badham Halieut. 147 Fish, .characterized by sharp project- 
ing cheeks, and cuboid heads. 

B. sb. 1 . Anat. Short for cuboid bone ; see prec. 

1B39 Todd Cycl. Anat, II. 340/1 Bounded on the outside 

by the cuboid. x88i Mivart Cat 113 The Calcaneum 
articulates with the. .cuboid in front. 

2. A cuboidal block or lump. 

1883 Midland Echo 5 Apr. 3/1 He purchased . . two cuboids 
of nitro-glycerine. 

3 . Geom. A solid resembling a cube, with the 
rectangular faces not all equal ; a rectangular 
paiallelepiped. 

1890 R. B. Havwasd Elem, Solid Geom. 78 Cuboids . . on 
the same base are to one another as their heights. Hoie. 
The need of some short woi d in the place of the polysyllabic 
‘rectangular paiallelepiped' has been long felt. 1 have 
coined the word ‘ cuboid', 

Cuboidal (lci»boi-dal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Having a form resembling or approximating 
to that of a cube. 

iSo^Naval Chron, X. 199 Chrystals of cuboidal pyrites. 
1876 Page Adv. Text Bk. Geol. v. 93 Certain granites break 
up in large square-like blocks— a structure wmch is styled 
tabular or cuboidal. 

2. Anat. Of or belonging to the cuboid bone. 
x866 Huxley in Laing Preh. Rem, Caitlui. 146 The cal- 
caneum . . from the lower edge of the cuboidal facet to the 
extreme end of the calcaneal process measures 2*55. 

Cuboite (kiw'bdioit). Min. [mod. f. Cubo- + 
-iTEj in Gsi. kuboit. 'I =Cubioitb. 

1850 Dana Min. 311. 

Cu'bomancy, rare~°. [See Cubo- and -JfAKOT.] 
Divination by throwing of dice, 

In mod. Diets. 

CubsMp (ko’bjip). noiwe-tvd. [f. Cub sbX 4 
-SHIP.] The estate or personality of a ‘ cub ’ or 
imformed youth. 

1881 Cheq. Career 173 We walked aft and observed his 
cubship. 

CuDub(e, obs. form of Cubes. 

Cuoa, Cucaine, Cuoainization, etc., variants 
of (JoOA, etc. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 336. x886 Brit, Med. 

Jml, Mar. SQ^/a. 

Ouchand, Ouohe : see Couchant, Couoh. 
Cuchauel, -eneale, -ineel, etc., obs. ff. Cooai- 

NEAIi. 

t Cucbil. Sc. Obs. rare. A grove, 

1313 Douglas AEneis viii. x. 10 Ane thik aik wad and 
skuggy firris stout Belappis all the sayd cuchil about. Ibid. 
IX. iii. 20 Apon the top of Gargarus. .Thayr grew a fyr wod 
. .T^s was my cuchill and my hallowit schaw, 

+ Guck, Obs. In 5 also oukkyn. [Cf. Icel. 
kiika cacare ; kiikr merda ; but the u is short in 
Eng.] intr. To void excrement. Cf. Caok. 
Hence Cu'clcex ; Cu'clclugr vbl. sb. ; also attrib. 

ex44o Promp, Para. 143 Esyn or cukkyn . . or voydyn as 
man at priuy place [H. cuckyn, P. kackyn], siercoriso, 
merdo, egero. Ibid, 106 Cukkynge, or pysynge vesselle, 
scapkium. a 1605 Montgomerie Flyiing w. Polwart 87 
Where I cuckied. Ibid. 73S Closet mucker, house cucker. 
x6o6 Choice, Cktmce, ic. (1881) 69 Hatcht out of a Cucker 
broode. 

t Cuck, Obs. [Back-formation from CuCK- 
IRG-STOOL.] trans. To punish by setting in the 
cucking-stool, 

i6xx Middleton & Tt’CKKsa.Roaring Girlv.ii, Followthe 
law, and you can cuck me, spare not. 1648 Manchester 
Court LeetRec. (1887) IV. 25 Mary Kempe. .Convicted for 
aComon Scould and should have beene Cuckt bythe last 
Constables . . The smd Mary Kempe [to be] Cookt accord- 
inglie. x6 . Roxb. Ballads (1874) li. 54 Oh such a scold 
would be cuckt. 

Cuck ikuk), 0.3 dial. To utter the note of the 
cuckoo ; = Cook 0.2 Hence Cu'oking vbl. sb, 
a 1693 Urqukart Rabelais iii. xiii. xo6 The . . cucking of 
Cuckows, bumling of Bees. 18.. Northumbrld, Rime m 
Swainson Prov, Names Birds iii The cuckoo comes of mid 
March And cucks of mid Aperill. 

Cuck, 0.4 dial. Also cook. [Cf. Chuok.] 
To throw, cast, chuck. Hence Cu'ok-ball, a kind 
of rounders. 

1787 Grose Prov, Gloss., Cook, to throw. ‘ Cook me that 
ball.’ Glou. X7M W. Hutton Introd. (1813) 

17 In his fathers house, .he cuckt his hall* .with the same 


[ delight as other_ lads. x88x Leicester Gloss., Cuck, to 
throw; also, to jerk, lurch. ‘Cuck us the ball’; ‘The 
carriage cucks about so 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Cuck-ball, 
a game at ball. 

+ Cuck, sh. Ohs. Short for Cuckold. 

X707 E. Ward Hud. JPerfi®. (1715) 1. xv. Not the Hom- 
Plague, hut something worse. Had drove the frighted 
Cudes ftom thence, 

t Ou’ckaJly, a. Obs. Corruption of Cuokoldlt 
or CUCKOLDV. 

1589 Rare Ti i. Love 4 Pori. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley VI, 200 
O cuckally luck 1 O heavy chance, O 1 

Cuckiug[-Stool (k0‘kig-stx7l). Obs. exc. .ffist. 
Forms : 4 coking-, 4- cuoking-, 6 oukkyng-, 
cuokyng-, cooking- ; also (by association with 
Cuckquean) 6 coqneen-, 7 cockqueane-stool. 
[app. f. Cuck v.i + Stool; cf. Cuck- stool. 
Called in the Chester Domesday (I. 263 b) 
cathedra stercoris (Way, Promp. Parv.). So named 
from one of its common forms, which was perhaps 
the original.] 

An instrument of punishment formerly in use for 
scolds, disorderly women, fraudulent tradespeople, 
etc., consisting of a chair (sometimes in the form 
of a close-stool), in which the offender was fastened 
and exposed to the jeers of the 'bystanders, or con- 
VMed to a pond or river and ducked. 

For full account of its history, see Dr. T. N. Brushfield’s 
Obsolete Putiiskments, II. The Clicking Stool, m ^nl. of 
Archit,, ArcheeoL, ^ Hist.Soc. of Chester, vi. 203(1857-9'. 

[12x5-70 in Borlase Hist. Cornwall 1 . 303 {irmtsL) Brawl- 
ing women . .undergo the punishment of the ‘ Coking Stole '.] 
C1308 Sat. PeopU Kildare 100 in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Brewesters. .he]> i-war of]je coking-stole, }7e lak is dep and 
hori. c 1325 Poem Times Edw.II, 477 in Pol. Son£s (Cam- 
den) 345 The pilory and the cucking-stol beth i-mad for noht. 
i5ix-a Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 6 § 1 To be sett upon the pillorie 
or the Cukkyn^tole Man or Woman as the case snail re- 

n re, 1534 in Boys Coll. Hist. Sandwich 684 [Two women] 
e placed in the coqueen stool, and dipped to the chin. 
1577 Harrison II. XL (1877} 1. 228 Scolds are ducked 

upon cuckingstooles in the water. 1633 in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll, (1721) III. ir. II. App. 57 She was committed . . 
to he duck'd in a Cucking-Stool at Holborn-Dike. a x6to 
Butler Rem, (1759) I. 217 When Pudding-Wives were 
launcht in cockquean Stools For falling foul on Oyster- 
women’s Schools. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 169 She 
. . shall . . he placed m a certain engine of correction 
called the trebucket, castigatory, or cucking stool . . now it 
is frequently corrupted into ducking stool. xSb5 Scott 
Betrothed ix, Beware the cucking-stool. 

Cuokle, dial. var. of Cockle sb?- 
Ouckle V., obs. variant of Cockle 0.8 
a 1652 Bhome Eng. Moor i. iii. Wks. 1873 II. id lie so 
restore thee 'gain with Cawdels and Cock-broths, So cuckle 
the up to-morrow. 

Ouckle, ouokling, dial. vars. of Cackle, etc. 

17x5 tr. D'AnoIs Wks. 501 Peacocks . . their Cuclding 
might be heard two Leagues off. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. 
s.v., A hen is said to cuckle when she tells us she has laid 
an egg. 

Cuckle-stool, cocMe-stool, corruption of 

Cucking-stool, 

159a in Corporation Acc. Congleton (Brushfield in ^mil. 
ChesterArch,Soc.T.i6z'n.mi)'Pa.vi. for amending theCockle- 
stool. X598 Ibid. Paid for mending the Cockling stool. 
1653 Ibid. 224 Paid.. for repairing the Cuckle-stool. 

t Cu’cknel. Obs. rare—\ [Cf. Cooknel.] 
The Titling, Anthus Pratensis. 

x6« Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv, (1746) zgi The 
Titling, Cucknel, or unfortunate Nurse (for the Cuckow 
ever lays her Egg in the Titling s Nest). 

Cuc^olane, obs. var. Cookalane i, a lampoon. 
Cuckold Ck»'k3ld),j^.t Forms; 3 cuke'weld, 
4-5 coke-, 4 koke-, oocke-, couke-, kuk-w-old(e, 

5 ook-, cukewalde, 5-6 cok-, cocold(e, 6 cock-, 
ooke-, cowck-, o'ackold(e, cuoquold, ouckould, 
(cockhole, cookoold), 6-7 cuckhold, (7 coock- 
ould, oQoculd, ouckkole, ouckot), 6 - cuckold. 
[ME. cukeweld, cokewold (3 syllables), adaptation 
of an OF. word which appears in 1463 as cucuault, 
pointing to an earlier *cucuald, f. OF. cucu cuckoo 
(in 15-17 c. cocu, i6-i7th c, coucott, cuckoo and 
cuckold; mod.F. coucou cudcoo, cocu cuckold, 
also, dialectally, cuckoo), with the appellative and 
pejorative suffix -old, -auld, -ault, -aud=It. -aldo, 

I. Ger, ~%vald\ see Diez, Gramm. Lang. Rom. 
(1874) II. 346. (The Sw. dial. kukkwvaU is from 
F. ; mod. led. kokkdll fiom English.) 

Another OF. synonym was coucuol, couquiol, with dimin. 
ending, app. from Prov. : cf. OPr. coguiol, mod. Pr. cou- 
gnieu, couquieu, conguou, cuckoo and cuckold. The 
current F. equivalent is the simple form cocu. The origin 
of the sense 15 supposed to be found in the cuckoo's h^it 
of laying its egg in another bird's nest ; in Ger., gauch and 
kuckuk, and in Pr., cogotz, were applied to the adulterer as 
well as the husband of the adulteress, and Littr6 cites an 
assertion of the same double use in French; in English, 
where atckold has never been the name of the hirdr we do 
not find it applied to the adulterer ] 

1 . A derisive name for the husband of an un- 
faithful wife. 

«X25o Owl ^ Night. X544 Heo nah iweld, pa heo bine 
makie cukeweld. 1362 Langl. P, PL A. iv. 140 Hose wilnep 
hire to wyue. .Bote he heo A Cokewold I-kore, cut of hope 
myn Eres. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's Prol. 44 Leue brother 
Osewold, Who bath »o wyf, he is no Cokewold [v. r. couke- 


1 kukwold]. 0x425 Fhe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 651/29 A/(f«2«arw«, 
cokwalde. e 1440 Gesta Rom. xcii. 421 (Add. MS.) Thy 
false monke bathe a-way my wife, and made me a Coke- 
wolde. 1483 Caih, Angl. 85 To make Cukewalde [A. Cwk- 
walde], curucare. 1562 J, Heywood Prov. if- Epigr. (1867) 
105 Is thy husband a cockold. 1590 Sfensfr F. Q. hi. x. 
ir Without regard, .of husband old. Whom she hath vow'd 
to dub a fayre cucquold. X650 Weldon Crt. yas. I, iii 
Hee was., a Cuckold, having a very pietty wench to his 
Wife. 1728 Young Love Fame i. Wks. (1757) 81 And the 
brib’d cuckold . . glories in his gilded horn. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain i. 46 The Spaniards in the sixteenth century 
mounted unrepining cuckolds, .on asses, 
b. attiib. 

1718 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. Iviii. II. 93 A beaten 
wife and cuckold swain Had jointly cursed the marriage 
chain. X789 Burns ‘ Oh, Willie brewed'. Who first shall 
rise to gang awa A cuckold coward loon is he. 

2. A book-name of the American cow-bird, 
Molothrtts ater, a member of a genus of birds 
which, like the cuckoo, lay their eggs in other 
birds’ nests. {Century Diet.) 

3. Short for Ctickold-fish ; see 4. 

4. Comb, f Cuckold-fish, a fish with hom-like 
projections, prob. the cow-fish {Ostracion qnadri- 
CO) ne) ; f cuokold-fly (see quot.) ; cuckold- 
maker, *one that makes a practice of coriupting 
wives ’ (J.) ; so cuckold-making ; + cuckold’s 
oborister, the cnckoo ; f Cuckold’s haven, 
point, a point on the Thames, below Greenwich ; 
formerly used allusively ; f cuckoldshire {humo- 
rous) cuckoldom ; + cuckold’s-increase, a West 
Indian leguminons plant, Vigna ungziiculata ; 
cuckold’s-knot, neck, a knot or loop made in a 
rope by crossing it over itself and seizing or bind- 
ing it together with a cord at the point of crossing ; 
+ ouckold’s-row {Jmmorous), cuckoldom; cuck- 
old-tree, an American Acacia, A. corttigera. 

X7S7 B. Martin Misc. Corr. II. 544 The Puds htcomis, 
vulgarly called the '^Cuckold-Fi&h. 1750 G. Hughes Bar- 
83 '''Cuckold Fly. is ofthe Beetle kind, of about half 
an inch fong, and of a dark-red colour. 1580 Baret Alv. C 
1726 A '"cu^ould maker, machus. xSSa Southerns Loyal 
Brother ii. i. Soldier, And I am a cuckold-maker. i68x 
Otway Soldier's Fort. iii. i, A bloody "Cuckold-making 
Scoundrel. 1749 Fielding Tom yones xi. x, Young gentle- 
men who profess the art of Cuckold-making. 1592 Greene 
Upst. Courtier (1871) 6 When the '^Cuckold’!, chorister 
began to bewray April-Gentlemen with his never changed 
notes. x6o6 Day He of Guls (N.', A young girle, married to 
an dd man, doth [long] to ran her husband ashore at 
"Cuckolds haven, c 1537 Thersiies in Hazl. Dodsley I. 424 
All the court of conscience in "Cuckoldshire. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 292 "Cuckold’s-increase. This plant is cultivated 
in all parts of Jamaica, and the pulse generally made use of 
at every gentleman’s table. X847-78 Halliwsll, *CuckolKs- 
knot, a noose tied so that the ends point lengthways. X846 
Young Naut, Dict,,*Cuckolds neck, a knot by which a rope 
is secured to a spar, the two parts of the rope crossing each 
other and being seized together. X757 Poor Robin (N.), If 
you are minded for to wed. .Let her be. .chaste . . Lest if at 
"Cuckolds point you land, etc. a 1500 Cokwolds Domnee 
197 in Hazl. E, P. Poetry I, 46, I may dance in the '''cok- 
wold row. z668 L’Estrange Vis, Quevedo (1708) Many 
a brave Fellow lives in Cuckold'i-Row. 1815 J. Bonn 
Hortus Cantab, 327 Mimosa comigera, "Cuckold-tree, 
S. America. 

t Cu'ckold, sb,^ Obs. Variant of Cockle. 

1. «=Cooklb1 3, the burdock. 

1698 Sir R. Southwell in Phil. Trans. XX. 89 What they 
call Cuckold-Burs, which stick on the Cloths. 

2. = Cockle 8, the shell-fish. 

1782 P. H. Br'Uce Mem. xii. 424 Their shell-fish are . . 
Wilkes, cuckolds, craw-fibh, lobsters, crabs. 

C'ackold (ko-kald), v. [f. Cuckold ji.i] 

1. trans. To make a cuckold of; to dishonour 
(a husband) by adultery ; said a. of a paramour ,* 
b. of a wife. 

a. 1580 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx, Few will judge, 

1 winne. If it shall come in question, that to cockhole [i6ia 
cuckhole] him were sinne. 1598 Siiaks. Merry W. ni. v. 
138. x6^ Settle Ref- Dryden 89 An insolent Fellow that 
he fears Cuckolds him. a 1754 Fielding New Way to Keep 
Wts. 1775 If- ^71 It vdll be believed that I intended to 
cuckold your uncle. 

b. x6^Shaks. Oth. iv. i. 211 Oik. I will chop her into 
Hesses : Cuckold me? lage. Oh, 'tis foule in her. xyxo 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc ) III. 20 A Wife who takes 
care to have him cuckol’d every day. 1822 T. Taylor 
Aputeius 194 We heard a pleasant narration about a poor 
man being cuckolded by his wife. 

1 2. fig. To cheat, trick. Obs. 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Land. Dium. 5 This is . . hee, 
that Cuckolds the Generali in his Commission : for he stalkes 
with Essex, and shoots under his belly. 

+ Ou’ckoldage. Obs. nonce-wd, [See -age.] 
The position of a cuckold, cuckoldom. 

1676 Wycherley Plain-Dealer Ep. Ded., How many old 
Dotards [have you preserved] from cuckoldage. 

t Cu’ckoldize, V. Obs. rare. [f. Cuckold sbi 
■h -IZE.] trans. To make a cuckold. 
x68x Dr'yden Ahs. fy Achit.^ 11. 339 Can dry bones live, 
or skeletons produce The vital warmth of cnckoldizing 
juice? 

tCu’ckoldly, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. -*■ -ltI.] 
Having the character or qualities of a cuckold ; 
often a mere term of reviling or abuse. 

x594 Greene (1598) H ij a. Nay, sir, he was 

a cuckoldly diuell, for hee had homes on his head. 1598 
811AKS. Merry W, ii. >). aSx Hang him (poore Cuckoldly 
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luuiTieX 1698 Vasbkcch Prm, Wifi v. ii, You cuckoldly 
drunken sot you f 1709 Brit. Afiflo II. 3/fe My Cuckoldly 
Jacket, rt 1734. N orth Lives II 1 . 66 Was it not a cuckoldly 
world from the beginning ; and shall it not be so still ? 

Ctickoldom k^'kaldsm). [f. as prec. -f- -soM.] 

1 . The state or position of a cuckold. 

xSyS Dridcn Lbnberham v. !, He takes Pains enough 
o'conscience for his Cuckoldom ; and, by my Troth, has 
earn'd it fairly. 1708 Brit, A folio N o. 27. 2/2 Homs should 
be the Badge of Cuckholdom. 1813 E.taminer 22 Feb. 
123/2 Cuckoldom has been a good joke from time imme- 
morial. 

t 2 . =CCCK0IDBT I. Obs. 

1680 Dm oEK Span, Friar 1 J. She is thinking on nothing 
but her colonel, and conspiring cuckoldom against me. 
171X Addison Sfect. No. 16 ? 3 It is not my Design to be 
a ^Publisher of Intrigues and Cuckoldoms. 1756-82 J. 
Warton Ess. Pope (1782) I. v. 282 To recommend cnckol- 
dom, and palliate adultery, is their usual intent. 

Cuckoldxy ka-ksldri). [f. as pret -f- - bt.] 

1 . The disbonouiing of a husband by adulteiy 
■with or on tbe part of his wife. 

X5M_ S. Fish Supplic. ffegpxrs 6 That cuckoldrie and 
bandrie shulde reigne ouer ail emong your suhiectes. xfiaa 
Flokio Moutaigne ii, xii. (1632) 298 Cuckoldries . .procured 
by the Gods against seely mor^l men. in Maidment 

Sc. Pasfuils (t86S) 248 Let welsters preach, and ladies 
teach The art of cuckoldrie. 1823 Laub Ei£a, Pop. Fallacies, 
How would certain topics, as aldermanity, cuckoldrj’, have 
sounded to aTerentian auditory? 

*}* 2 . A company of cuckolds. Obs. 

X5^ Bale Thre Lowes 328 By the masse, I tbe defye, 
With thy whole cuckoldrye. 

i* 8. The position of a cuckold ; cuckoldom. Obs. 

tdxa Pasqitils Ntgki-Cap (jBjp 117 To shew that homes 
belong to Cuckoldrie. x^ Cotton tr. Mmtaipie I. 484, 

1 know some who consentingiy have acquired ^th profit 
and advancement from cuckomry, 

Cuckoldy (ko*kaldi), a. Ohs. or arch. [f. as 
prec. + -T.] = CUCKOLDIY. 

x6i8 Fteld Amends fir Ladies n. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. no If it had been somebody else, I would have called 
Um cuckoldy slave. 1673 Shadwell Epsom Wells iv, I'll 
tear your eyes out.. you cuckoldy villain! 1823 Scott 
Peveril vi, I warrant, .that the cuckoldy Roundhead ate 
enough of our iat beef yesterday. 1826 — Woodst. i. 
Blessed by the old cuckoldy pnest of Godstow. xSap 
Lamb Let, 27 Feb., No lighter texture than their steel did 
the cuckoldy blacksmith frame to catch Mrs. Vulcan and 
the Captain in. 


Cuckoo (ka'kri), jd. Forms : 3 ouccuj 4coocou, 
eocRou, 4-5 ouJ^ow, cokkow, (5 oocow, 00-, 
kockowe, ouoko, caiiko, kukkowe, 5-6 ouok- 
owe, 6 oooowe, ookowe, -oue, koko, kookoo, 
ookow, coookow; Sc. gukkow, gukgo, guk-guk; 
6-y ouckoe, y cufceow, oookow, (oocoe), 5-9 
ouokow, 7- cuckoo. [Identical with F. ctnuou 
(I 2 -I£th c. cueu\ imitating the cry of the bird. 
TheOE.name was gAir, rareME. ^ke, cognate with Ger. 

f auck, ON. gaukr, whence Sc. and north Eng. Gowk. 

a many lanroages a tendency has been shown from time 
to time to ahandon inherited forms of thfe bird's name, 
■which, even though originally echoic, have under the opera- 
tion of phonetic changes gradually ceased to be so, in order 
to go back anew to the call of the bird. Thus, since the 
JSth c.jpauch has in Ger. been superseded by htckuk, 
from LG. huhtik^ MDu. Du, kotkotk-g a form founded 
upon the call $ and this in some Ger* dialects has Enven way 
to the entii^y imitative Awfcr, gnckgu, giigkit, %wcM (see 
t^tunml- Cf. Gr. kokkOS, cuckoo, beside KoVirv the call ; 
med.Gr. xoOicar, mod.Gr. kovko the bird. The L. was 
m^lus <cf. Skr. idktlas) and cucillus, whence It cucu’lo, 
Pr. cogul-, also in late L. (and ? Plautus) cucus, -whence Sp., 
P^.i and It. diaL caco. The Fr. cucu, cottcou was not the 
i^t^Dtotive of any L.fotm, hut taken anew from the call 
of tM bird Itself; ME aicat nught also be directly echoic, 
but beuigfoundonlyaftertheNonnan conquest, it was piob. 
influenced by French example, though the annual lessons 
givm by the bird have prevented the phonetic changes 
■w^hich the word would normally have undergone. In Scotch 
the stress is as in OF. on the second syllable (k»kii). With 
the r6th c. Sc. forms in gnk- cf. Bavarian guckn, and various 
emly ■variants of German kuckuk, s&gucgue,gueiikug, etc,] 

1 . A bird, CueuJtts canoms, -well known by the 
call of the male during mating time, of which the 
name is au imitation. Citckao's note : repe- 
tition of the same words. 

It k a migratory bird, arriving in the British Islands in 
Apnl, and hence ■welcomed as the ‘harbinger of spring': 
It does not hatch its own offspring, but deposits its eggs in 
the neste of small birds, as the hedge-sparrow, water-wae- 
tml, yellow-hammer, and others; to this pecuuarity manv 
allusions occur : cf. also Cdotoux ' ^ 

csa^o CrtckooSong, Sumer is icumen in . . murie sing cuccu 1 
CaccuJ cuKul Wei singes Jm cuccu; ne swik ]m naner nu. 
1340 Ayeitb . 22 pe yelpere is (le cockou J>et ne kan naxt 
ange bote of mrn-zelue. C1381 Chaucer Pari Fmles 338 
Iher was .. the cokkow \p.r. cucko, cuckow, kukkowe, 
mccowlmostonkynde. 14.. ATowmifr in Wr.-Waicker 702 
Hiccrmilns, cauko. ^1475 Pid. Foe, ibid. 762 A cocow. 
*St 3 Douglas ASneis xii. Prol. 241 The giikgo [rssa guk- 
kow] galls, and so quytteris the quaill. 1510 More 
1. Wire. 132/1 No more memailous is akoko than a coA 
iSM Sfenser A worettixbc. The merry Cuckow, messenger 
2 l *”®S Shaks. Lear i. iv, 233 You know Nunckle, 

P® Hedg^Sparrow fed the Cuckoo so long, that it’s had it 
neM bit off w It young. 1649 Blithe Eng, Imfiw, Impr. 

V053) t 4 He, .may as well make a hedge to keep in the 
Cuckow. 1728^6 Thomson Spring 378 From the fot note 
the hollow cuckoo sings, The symphony of Spring. 1740 
Wesley la^ Wks, 1872 X. sS Sir, I must come in again with 
my cuckoos note,— The proof I Where is the proof I 1804 
WoRDSW, To ike Cw^o i O Cuckoo I shall I call thro 
Bird, Or but g wandering Vbioe f X841-44 Emerson Ess., 


Over^otil Wks. (Bohn) I. xiz Yonder masterful cuckoo 
Crowds every egg out of the nest, .except its own. 

b. The family name of the CucuUdte, of -which 
the common cuckoo is the type; the various genera 
and species are known, as crested cttckoo, lark- 
heeled, spur-heeled, or pheasant ciukoo, etc. ; also 
the tree, yellow-billed, and. hook-billed cuckoos, 
ground cuckoos, and gregarious cuckoos, American 
types of the family. 

*797 P- Wakefield Jtfenial Tmprov, (iSoi) 1 . xig It is 
a species of cuckow, z8t3BiiiaLcxEool II. 1 18 The different 
species of cuckoos are scattered through the four quarters 
of the globe. X837 Suainson in Penny Cyd. VIII. 207/1, 
I have no doubt that the great length of tail possessed by 
I nearly all the cuckoos is given to them as a sort of balance. 
x86z SwiKHOE N. China Camp. 16 You hear the soft notes 
of the striated cuckoo. 

2 . The note of the bird, or an imitation of it. 

CX240 [see i], 1562 J. Hevwood Proii. 4 Epigr. (1867) 216 

In Apiyll the Koocoo can syng hir song by rote. .At fyrst, 
kooco, kooco, syng styll can she do. X549 Compl. Scot, vi, 
39 The titlenefollowit the^goilk, andegart hyr singgukguk. 
1588 Shaks. L. L . X. v. ii. 911 Cuckow, Cuckow : O word 
of feare, Vnpleasing to a married eare. X856 Capbrn Poems 
(ed. 2) 92 Cuckao, cuckoo, singing mellow, Ever when the 
fields ate yellow. 

3 . Applied to a person ; esp. in reference to the 
bird’s monotonous call, or its habit of laying its 
eggs in the nests of other birds ; also = fool, 

‘ gowk 

1581 T. Bell Haddotis Answ. Osor. 59 b, This lesson you 
learned of.your Cowled Coockowes, to braule alwayes with 
bare names. XS96 Shaks. IV^-a. iv. 387 A Horse- 

backe (ye Cuckoe),_ but a foot hee will not budge a foot. 
1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. n. L in Bullen £ 7 . PL IV, An 
excellent Cuckoo, hee keepes his note in winter, x6ia 
P^quils NighirCap (1877) 73 What Cuckoe laid this egge 
within your nest. xSaa Scott Peveril xxiii, The cuckoo 
I travel with.. he also has his uses. 1872 0 . W. Holmes 
Poet Break/.-t. L 12 We Americans are all cuckoos, — we 
make our homes in the nests of other birds. 

•^ 4 :. Gardening. Seequot. ; =^.coucott. Obs. 
1693 Evelyn Be La Quint. Compl. Card. II. 158 We must 
take exact care to pluck all the Cuckows among them, that 
is, those Strawberry plants that blossom much without 
knitting. 

6. (Usually in pi.) The local name of several 
spring flowers, as the Cnckoo-flower Cardamine 
pratensis, the Orchis mascula and 0 . Morio, the 
common Blue-bell Scilla nutans, RaggedRobin, 
etc. Cf. Britten and Holland Plant Names. 

1878 Mss. H. Wood Pomeroy Ai, (ed. 3) 56 The long, 
deep-pink flowers that children call cookoos. 

6. A species of fidi ; also called cuckoojish, 
-wrasse, local, 

x8^ C. A. Johns Week cti Lizard 230 One species 
[Ajaorwj varugaiusi . . js called by the fishermen a cuckoo, 
and IS probably the ‘ striped wrasse ’ of authors. 

If 7 . =F. cottcou, a small coach nmning from 
Paris to the suburbs. 


_ xBax w. IRVING in Lije ^ Lett. (1864) II. ii. 46 Took a place 
in a cuckoo to St. Cloud. 

8, attrib. a. Of or pertaining to the cuckoo. 

1627 P. Fletcher Locusts n. xxxiv, There layd they 
cuckm eggs, and hatch’t their brood unblest. 174a Young 
sft. Th, hi. 375 The cuckow-seasons sing The same dull 
note to such as nothing prize. i8oa Bincley Anim, Biog. 
(1813) II. 118 Of the Cuckoo tribe in general. 

b. Resembling, or suggestive of, lie cuckoo and 
its uniformly repeated call. 


with 

Be^ar Girl (1813) Ul. 159 — „ rw- 

dollars were the cuckoo song wth Christiana, 1831 Caft. 
Berkeley in Ho. Com. 3 July, The cuckoo note . . of ‘ the 
BiU,thewholeBill,andnotlimgbnt theBill’. sBgOSat. Rev. 
6 Nov. 438/1 The cuckoo cry that party is extinct xSeo 
Helps Friends in C. Ser. il I. viil 238 Tired of heaiing 
this cuckoo exclamation* 

9. Comb,, as cuckoo-hird cuckoo-like adj. and 
adv. ; cuokoo-ale, * ale drunk out of doors to 'wel- 
come the cuckoo’s return ’ (Halliwell) ; cuokoo- 
boU, * a light ball made of party-coloured rags, 
for young children ' (Forby) ; ouokoo-bee, a genus 
of bees which deposit their eggs in the nests of 
other bees; f cuckoo-bone, the coccyx; ouc- 
koo(’ 8 )bread, the Wood-sorrel ; also the Lady’s 
Smock ; cuckoo-dove, a genus of doves of the 
East Indies and Australia ; ouckoo-feeder, a form 
of feeder in the bellows of an organ ; cuckoo-fisli, 
see 6 above; also the boar-fish; cuckoo(’s)fool, 
inaid(en, mate, the Wryneck, wliich arrives at or 
about the same time as the cuckoo ; ouokoo-ftotb, 
= CuCKOo-SHT 2 J ouokoo-giUiflower, the Ragged 
Robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi ; cuckoo-grass, the 
Fi 6 ld~K.usliy cdvipBstTtSy flowering in 

spring ; cuckoo gurnard, a fish, Trigla cuculus, 
which j!mits a sound jesembling the cuckoo’s call 
when taken out of the water; cuckoo-lamb, a 
lamb born between April and June ; cuckoo (’s). 
maid, m&te = cuckoo^ool ; -maid, in Hereford, 
the Red-backed Shrike; ouokoo-orohis. Orchis 
mascula; ouokoo-pointa=CiiOKOO-pjNT; ouckoo- 
r&y, a fish, a species of ray; ouokoo*s-eye, 
Geratmm Rgberdanuin and Veronica chamcedryo- 


ouckoo(’s)8lioe, Dog Violet; cuckoo-shell, a 
local name of the whelk; ouckoo-shrike,the Cater- 
pillar-catcher ; t cuckoo-spell, name suggested by 
Puttenham for the rhetorical figure Epizeuxis ; 
cuckoo-wrasse, see 6 above. 

X839 Todd Cycl.Anett. IL 930/2 In the *cuckoo-hee. .there 
are.. four imperfectly developed spines. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. 11. i. 127 Ere Sommer comes, or ‘'Cuckoo-birds do siim. 
x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anaf. iv. xv. 351 Os 
Coccygis the *Cockow-bone, so called from the shape it 
hath of a Cuckows-bill. xgifl Gt, Herbal 1 . (1529} C vj b, 
Alleluya is an herbe called *cuckowes brede. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. xl. 38 The leaues of Cuckowbread, sower Tly- 
foly, or Alleluya, 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 
431 Yellow-flowered Cuckowbread. x66i Lovell Hist, 
Anim. Min. Introd., The Mullet, swallow fish, ‘‘cuckow- 
fish. x87a Proc. Berw. Nat. Chib VI. 386 '•‘Cuckoo-froth, 
which is secreted by the little frogskip insect. 2578 Lyth 
B odoens ii. -vii. 157 It is called. .Wilde Williams, Marshe 
gillofers, and '“Cockow gillofers. 1749 W. Ellis Shepherd’s 
Guide 73 All lambs yeaned in April or May are called with 
us, in Hertfordsire, the •'cuckoo lambs, because they fall in 
cuckoo time. 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingel. in. 40 Or 
■••coocoolike continually, one klnde of musique sing. 1601 
Bp. W. Barlow Defence gs This Cuckow-like Palinodie of 
Councels, Doctours, and Church, x^ G. Downes Lett. 
Coni. Countries I. 183 He had two English words, * very 
good I very good 1 ’ ■vimich, cuckoo-like, he -was constantly 
reiterating. 1865 Comh. Mag. July 36 In the North the 
wryneck is called the ••‘cuckoo-maiden because its song 
foretells the cuckoo's approach. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
I. xcjx. § 6. 159 Called male Foole stones, and “Cuckow 
Orchis. X877 OuiDA Puck xxi. 234 The sunny azure of the 
Uttle_“cuckoo's-eye flowers. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
HI. xix. (Arb.)2ii We might very properly, in our vulgar 
and for pleasure call him the “cuckowspell. X865 J. C. 
WiLcocKS Sea Fisherman (187 s) 122 The Cook or “Cuckoo- 
Wrasse, of which the blue marire are very beautiful. 

Cnckoo (ku'k/ 7 ), V. [f. prec.] 

1 . inir. To utter the call of the cuckoo, or an 
imitation of it. 

1620 Rowlands Ni. Raven 4 Nor with your hopping cage 
birds sing. Nor cuckow it about the spring. x6s6 W. D. tr. 
Comenitts Gate Lat. Uni. § 142. 43 The Cuckoe which 
bewrayeth herself by cuckoing. xSra Baring-Gould Ger- 
many II. 310 Clocks, .some that strike, some that cuckoo. 

2 . irons. To repeat incessantly and without 
variation. 


1648 Cuckows Nest in Harl. Misc. 1745 V. 352 These 
always, .cuckow forth one Tune, No King, no King. xBaa 
Blackw. Mag. XII. 633 He cuckooed the old song of 
reduction. xBw E. Fitzgerald Lett, (1889) 1 . 251 Their 
Religion and Philosophy.. always seems to me cuckooed 
over like a borrowed thing. 

3 . To push out from the nest like a cuckoo. 
t8ja W, Thornbury Tour Eng. 1 . i. 19 The government 
had an eye on him, and soon cuckooed him out by passing 
a bill to prevent clergymen being representatives in parlia- 
ment. 


Cuckoo-kud. A name of some plant. 

Shakspere has been ■variously supposed to lefer to the 
buttercup, marsh-marigold, and cowslip ; Clare perhaps 
meant an Orchis, or the _Cuckoo-pint in bud. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. go6 When Dasies pied, and Violets 
blew. And Cuckow-budsof yellowbew : And Ladie-smockes 
all siluer white, Do paint the Medowes with delight, xSzx 
Clare Vill. Mxnstr. I. 137 'Neath the weaving thorn. 
Where the pouch'd-lipp'd cuckoo-bud From its snug letreat 
was tom. Ibid, II. 133 Full many a blue-bell flower and 
cuckoo-bud. 


Cuckoo-clock. A clock in which the horns 
are announced by an imitation of the call of the 
cuckoo produced by mechanism. 

1789 CowpER Lett, 5 June, You must buy for me.. a 
cuckoo clock. 1862 Kingsley Water Bah, 11, A cuckoo 
clock m the corner, which began shouting as soon as Tom 
appeared. 


Cu'ckoo-flourer. A name given to various 
ydld flowers which are in bloom when the cnckoo 
is heard, a. The Lady’s Smock, Cardamine 
pratensis, a cruciferous plant common in meadows. 

1S7B 'Lvre Bodofns v. lx. 625 Called, .in English^ the lesser 
Watercresse, and Coccow flowers. 1772-84 Cook Voy, 

K l. 40 Scurvy-grass . . resembles the English Cttckoo 
■» or lady’s smock._ 1833 Tennyson Poeme 38 Each 
qumntly-folded cuckoopint And silver-paly cuckoo flower. 
D. The Ragged Robin, Lychnis Plos-cuculi. 
xdap P^KiNSON jPamifiM i« xxxviii. 256 Some call 
them HI English Crowfloweis, and Cuckowe flowers, and 
some call the double hereof, The Faire Maide of France. 

B'iora Scot. I. 239 Meadow Finks, Wild 
Williams, Cuckow Flower, or Ragged Robbins. x86x Miss 
Pratt Elmer. PI. 1 . 227. 

c. Ako applied locally to Orchis mascula and 
O. Morio; Red Cam-pioa,, Lychnis diurna; Greater 
Stitchwort, Stellaria Holostea ; the Cuckoo-pint ; 
Wood Sorrel ; Wild Hyacinth, and others. See 
Britten and Holland Plant Names. 
nT Shj^s. Lear iv. iv. 4 With Hardokes, Hemlocke, 
Nettles, Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes 
that grow In our sustaining Come. xSoa Wordsw. Fore- 
s^AtjHere Me daisies . . Pansies, and the cuckoo-flower. 
xBao ^ARE Rural Life (ed. 3) 208 Where peep the gaping, 
spewed cuckoo-flowers. 1865 Comh. Mag. July 34 The 
oicms IS his ‘ cuckoo-flower,'* because it blossoms when the 
cuckoo IS first heard. 

Cu’ckoo-fly. A name given to various species 
of hymenopterous insects belonging to the Tchneu- 
momdse and Chrysididae, which deposit their eggs 
in the laivse or the nests of other insects. 

withoui H. XXV. 481 Then there are 
the CupkQQ Flies , . ■which are parasitic, feeding on the 



OUCKOOISH. 


CUCURBIT, 


larvae of other insects. x8fo£. A. Osmerod Injur. In- 
sects (1890) ia6 Hop Cuckoo Fly is sometimes very trouble- 
some in Hop-gardens, 

Cu'ckooish, a. [See -ISH.] Cuckoo-like. 

1605 Chapman All Fools in. i, Now, sir, for these 
cuckooish songs of yours, of cuckolds, horns, grafting, and 
such-like. 

Cuckoo-pint (ku-k«pint). [Shortened from 
next.] The wild or common Arum, A. maculatum, 
or Wake-robin. 

iSS* Torncr Herbal i. (1568) D vj b, Coccowpynt called 
also in Snglyshe rampe or Aron. 165S Ridgley Fraci. 
Physich 299 Root of Cuckoe-pint, half a dram. 176a 
B. SriLLiNarLEET Econ. Nature Misc. Tracts 76 There is a 
kind of cuckow-pint in New-France, that if you break a 
branch of it, will afford you a pint of excellent water. 1874 
T. Hardy Madding O oiod I. 239 The odd cudkoo-pint — 
like an apoplectic saint in a niche of malachite, 
t Cu'ck00“pi:ntle, Obs. [Named horn the 
form of the spadix,] =prec. 

C1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 388 yams, cokkupyntel, 
calvysfote. 1397 Gerarde Herbal i. Ixv. (1398) 90 Wake 
Robin or Aron . . Plinies cowkowpintle. 1633 Brome 
Staragus Garden nr. xi. Wks. 1873 III. 174 S’daggets 
three pound for a few Cnckoe pintles. i68a Hist. Chocolate 
in Harl. Mist, I. 334 They would have thrown away their 
wake-robins and their cuckow-pointles. 

Cuckoo’s meat, cuckoo -meat. Wood- 
sorrel, Oxalis Acetosella, which flowers at the time 
the cuckoo is heard ; also called gowk's-ineat. 

13*6 Gt. Herbal Contents ch. 1 , Alleluya, wood sorell or 
cocowes meate. 1^8 Turner Libelltts. Cuckowes meat, 
Oxys 1378 Lyte Dodoetis iv. xliii. 303 Thisherbe is called 
in . . English Wood-sorel , . Cockowes meate. 1833 G. 
Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Sard. 30. x86o H, Marryat 
yutland 1 . V, 74 The forest is carpeted with the green 
trefoil leaves of the ' giogentad' or cuckoo's meat. 

b. Locally applied, in error, to Robert's Gera- 
nium, G. Robertianum ; Greater Stitchwort, Sle/- 
laria Holostea ; and Sour Dock, Rumex Acetosella. 
t Cuc*koO-spi:t Obs. [f. Spit, a slender 
bar.] =Chckoo-pint. 

c s^Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) ei Barba aaron. .cokkowe- 
spitte. 1387 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 267 With the 
iuyce of cucKOspit, and salt, and stubwort mixt, and cub it 
therewith. 

Cu‘ckoo-9pi:t [f. Spit, expectoration ; the 
popular belief being that the matter was spit out 
by the cuckoo ; cf. Germ, ktukuks^eichel, Du. 
koekoeksspog, etc.] 

1 . A frothy secretion exuded by certain insects, 
in which their larvae lie enveloped on the leaves, 
axils, etc. of plants ; the insect chiefly producing it 
in Great Britain is the Frog-hopper, Aphrophora 
spumaris, or ettcJioo-spii insect. 

iSpa Greene Uj>st. Courtier (1871) 7 Loyal lauender, . 
full of Cuckoo spits. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Froth 

spit, or cuchow spit, .very common in the spring, and first 
months of the summer, on the leaves of certain plants, 
1837 Livingstone Trav. xxi. 413 While still in the pupa 
state it is called cuckoo-spit, from the mass of froth in which 
it envelopes itself. 

2 . Applied locally to the Lady's Smock, etc. 

*878 Jml, Hortk. 4 May 3^5 (in Britten & Holl.) In the 

north of England the plant is known only by the name of 
cuckoo-spit, .no doubt, from the fact of almost every flower- 
stem having deposited upon it a frothy patch . . in which is 
enveloped a pale gpreen insect. 

Cu*ckoo-spi:ttle. =prec. (sense i). 

1648 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. v.UL 237 It. .is. .delivered 
by many, that Cicades are bred out of Cuccow spittle or 
Woodseare. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 28 Thatspumeous 
froth or dew which here in the North we call Cuckow- 
Spittle, and, in the South, Woodsear. 1884 Mehalah xiii. 
i8j If on a May moining you lub your eyes with cuckoo 
spittle, you see the fairies. 

t Cu'ck^ueau, Obs. Forms; 6 cook-, 6-7 
cook-, cue-, 7 ouck(e- ; also 6 cut-, 7 <liiot-. [f. 
stem of cuck-old+ Quean.] A female cuckold.^ 
*362 J. Heywood Proa, ^ Epigr. (1867) 62 Ye make hit a 
cookqueane. 1363 Goi-ding Ovids Met. vi. (1393) 146 
Queene Progne was a cutqueane made by meanes of her. 
16x4 Sco. Venus (1876) 39 That hast made her a quot-queane 
shamefully. x6iS Heywood Fours Prentises Wks. 1874 
H. 2x6 Hee’d make his wife a Cucke-queane. a 16 $* Brome 
City JVii IV. i, To bee made Cuckqueane by such a Cocks- 
combe. 

Hence 'f' Cu'okqueaxi v. trans,, to make a cnck- 
quean of. 

1392 Warner Alb. Eng, viii. xli. (i6ie) 109 Came I from 
France , , to be Cuckquean'd heere 7 a 1632 Brome Mad 
Couple HI. i. You can doe him no wrong . . to cuckold him, 
for assure your selfe hee cuckqueans you. 

Cuckquean-, ooqueen-stool : see Cuoking- 

BTOOIi. 

Cuck-shawa, var. of KiCKSHAwa, for F. quel- 
que chose, something ; things unnamed. 

X623 Webster Devil's Law Case 11. i, Cuckshaws, that 
beget Such monsters without fundaments, 
i* Cuck-stool. Obs. Forms: 4-5 ook-, kuk-, 
5 CUO-, 5-6 cuk-, coke-, 5-7 cuck-, eook(e-, 
6-7 cook-, and stule, stole, stool(e, etc. ; also 5 
cuxtole. [See Cucking-stool.] 

1 . =CUOKING-STOOL. 

xaoo-xg in Whittaker Hist. Riclmondshire II. 422 
Faciet meliorem finem quern poterit, vel ibit ad Cucke- 
stolam. c 1320 Poem on Times Edw. II (Percy Soc.) Ixxii, 
The pelety and the cok-stol. cx^oo Burgh Loews \x\\i. va. 
Se , Stai . 1 , 343 Gif scho makis evil ale .scho sail gif. .viiir. 
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or.. be put on kukstule. X423 Leet Bk, Coventry (in 
ProMtp. Parv. 107) Cokestowle made apon Chelsmore grene 
to punysche skolders and chiddeis, as jr® law will, c X440 
Protnp. Parv. 106/2 Cukstole, for flyterys, or schyderys 
\vr. cukstolle, cucstool]. XS76 in E. Peacock N.JV. Line, 
(doss., Euery woman that is a scould shall . . be sett vpon 
the cockstoll and be thrise ducked in the water. <xi6s3 
Fletcher IV mtmis Prise 111. i, We’U ship 'em out in cuck- 
stools ; there they’ll sail . . till they discover The happy 
islands of obedience. 1639 in Picton L’pool Mimic. Fee. 
(1883) I. 229 That a new Cooke Stoole bee made, X768-9 
in Kelly Anc. Rec, Lekesier 48 Paid Mr. Elliott for a 
Cuckstool, by order of Hall 2. [1884 Holland Cheshire 
Gloss., A street in Macclesfield is called Cuckstool Pit 
Hill.] 

TI 2 . Erroneously taken for the pillory. 

X7a2-;M Ramsay Twa Cut-purses, The tane. clam 

the hi^ cookstool. And put his head and baith his hands 
Thiough holes where the ill-doer stands. 

Cucqueaja, var. of Cdckquban Obs. 
t Cu'cu'bate, V- Obs.-^ [f. L. alcubdre, in same 
sense.] 

X623 Cockeram, Cucubate, to cry like an Owle. 1636 in 
Blount Glossogr. 

Cucube, form of Cubes, Obs. 

CuCU'lifovui, a. rare. [ad. mod.L. cuculi- 
formis, {. L. cuciilus cuckoo : see -pobm.] Cuckoo- 
Iflce in form or structure ; applied to a large divi- 
sion of picarian birds, c^led by Huxley Coccygo- 
morphse. 

CxL'Clllilie, a. [ad. mod. Zool. L. cueultmts, 
f. cuciilus cuckoo.] Pertaining or related to the 
oickoo ; applied to a group of birds related to the 
cuckoos ; also to the cuckoo-bees. 

Cucullate (ki^'kzil^tt, kiuko-bit), a. Bot. and 
Zool. [ad. late L. cucuttatus, f. cuculbts hood : 
see -ATE 2 2,2 Hooded; shaped like a hood or 
cowl. 

X794 Martyn Rousseaits Bot. xxvL 407 The nectary or 
horn is cucul[l]ate or cowLshaped. XS43 Linolby Sch. 
Bot. V. (1858) 33 Petals distinct, cucullate, or convolute. 

Hence Cwoullately adv. 

x84fi Dana Zooph. (1848) 413 Fronds cucullately infolded 
with one another at base. 

CucoUated (kifii’k&bttM), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 

-b -ED.] 

1 . Cowled, hooded. 

1737 OzELL Rahelais IV. 2^ Cucullated Gentry. xS6o 
Hook Lives Abps. I. vii. 369 He returned a monk, cucul- 
lated, as it was called. 

2 . 2 lool.m&.Bot. Covered as with a hood or cowl; 
cowl-sh^ed; cuoillate. 

x64fiSiRT. Es.O'Wce.Pseud. j^.v.m.236Theyare differently 
cucullated or capuebed upon the heade and back. 1725 
Sloane yamaka II, gg The flowers . . small, galericulated, 
or cucullated. x8a8 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, (1828) III. xxxv. 
61a In the cucullated species the wing covers are entirely 
membranous. 

t Cnc Till e. Obs. [In X5th c. in 17th 

cu'cule : ad. L. cwullus hood, cowl.] A hood or 
cowl of a monk. 

ci^soPallad, on Hush i. xi66, Eke lether cotes us to 
were honest is. So thmr cucoUe aboute owe brolles wera 
xjM Sir S. Vaughan in Froude Hist, Eng. (185Q II. 188 
'Tne clokys & cucullys that he sent him out of England. 
1677 Owen Epigrams Engl, (Nares\ Of Cotta lately made 
a monk. Cotta perplex'd with 's wife a cucule bought. 
Hence f CnctOled a„ cowled, hooded. 
c x3^ Bale K. yohan (Camden) 93 Exyle thys monster 
. . With . . His cuculled vermyne that unto all mysebiefe 
wakes, 

CncuUiforia (]d»k2>'li^jm), a. [f. L. cucul- 
lus cowl + -POBM.] Cowl-shaped, hood-shaped. 

18^ Lindley Introd. Bot, (1848) I. 300 The cuculllform 
pitcher of plants. 

Cucullo ; see Cuouro, 

CnCTUnber (kirZki^mboz). Forms; 4-8 cu- 
cumer, 5 oooumber, 6 oooomer, (?)ooiionjnmer, 
cocomber, ouaumbre, 6-8 ooucumber, oow- 
oumber, cowoomber, 7 oowenmmer, 6- cu- 
cumber. Ijin WycliCs form cucumer, app. direct^ 
from L. ; in cocomber, cucumber, etc., a, obs, F. 
cocombre (in 13th c. coucombre, no'<iT concombre') = 
Pr. cogombre, It. cocomero, early ad. L. cucumer-em 
(nom. cucumis) cucumber. 

The spelling cowcumber prevailed in the 17th and beg, of 
i8tb c. ; its associated pronunciation (kdu’kvmbu) was still 
that lecognized by Walker; but Smart 1836 says ‘ no well 
taught person, except of the old school, now says cow-cumber 
. . iuthough any other pronunciation . . would have been 
pedantic some thirty years ago’.] 

I. A creeping plant, Cucumis scctivus (N.O. Cu- 
curbilcicese), a native of southern Asia, from ancient 
times cultivated for its fruit : see a. 

X38a Wyclip Baruch vi 69 Where cucumeris, thai ben 
bitter herbis, waxen. 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R, xvii. 
xliv. (Tollem. MS.) Cucumer . . is an herbe, of be whiche 
Isidor speke^. xssx Turner Herbal x, (1568) Mivb, The 
fruyte of the cucumbre is for the most part yelow and long. 
X3^ R. Scot JDiscoa. Wttchcr. xiii. viii. 246 The cow- 
cumber loveth water. x6» J. Levett Ord, Bees (1634) 57 
Wormwood, Woad, wilde Cucumeis, Mayweed. x688 
R. Holme Armoury il 103/2 [Of] Cowcumber, or Cu- 
cumber, the branch traileth on the ground. X7X3 Phil, 
Trans, XXVHI. am The Juice of the Leaves of Cow- 
comber bruised. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Aerie. 
(ed. 4) I. x8i The cucumber is a tender annual, introduced 
into this country in 1373, from the East Indies. 


2 . The long fleshy fiuit of this plant, commonly 
eaten (cut into thin slices) as a cooling salad, and 
when young used for pickling (see Ghebkin). 

exopo Latifiatic's Ctrurg. 273 Oferbtshe schal etefenel.. 
melones, cucumeris. is« Coveroale 2 Kings iv. 39 Then 
went there one in to thelSde . . & gathered wylde Cucum- 
bers. X58a N. Lickeiteld tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 
61 a, [They] brought to sell many gourds and cowcombeis. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. i. 339 Resembling . . in 
taste a Melon or Cowcumber. 1697 Dbyden Virg. Georg, iv. 
182 _ Cucumers along the Surface creep. With crooked 
Bodies, and with Bellies deep. 2732 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet i. 248 The Juice of Cucumbers is too cold for some 
Stomachs, i860 Deiamer Kitch. Card. (1861) 115 In 
England the first cucumbers fetch high prices. 

b. Phr. Cool (+ cold) as a cucumber (humorous) : 
perfectly ‘ cool ’ or self-possessed ; showing no 
excitement or disturbance of feeling. 

a 2732 Gay Poems, New Song on Neiv Siinilies iii, I . . cool 
as a cucumber could see The rest of womankind. 2760 
Gray Lett. Wks, 1884 III. 47 It was dry as a stick, hard 
as a stone, and cold ns a cucumber, 1838 De Quiucey 
G reek Lit. Wks. 1890 X. 318 Thucydides . . is as cool as a 
cucumber upon every act of atrocity. 2831 D. Jerrold 
(/>?&), Cool as a Cucumber. 

c. slang. Used with some obscure reference to 
a tailor. Hence cucumber time, season : see qnots. 

a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cucumbers, Taylers. 
Cucumber-time, Taylers Holiday, when they have leave to 
Play, and Cucumbers are in Season. 2720 Roxb. Ball. 
(iSgi) VII, 471 Here a scratch, there a stitch, And sing 
Cucumber, Cucumber ho ! a 2777 Foote Sir y. yollnp in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 848 Ihis cross-legg'd cabbage- 
eating son of a cucumber. 2863 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 16/2 
Tailors could not be expected to earn much money ' in 
cucumber season.’ . . ' Because when cucumbers are in, the 
gentry are out of town '. 

3 . Applied to other plants allied to or in some 
way resembling the common encumber : as Bitter 
Cucumber, the Colocynth, Citrullus Coheynthis ; 
ludiau CvaosoccEAs&e==cticuinber-root (see 4) ; One- 
seeded, Single-seeded, or Star Cncumber, the 
genus Sicyos\ Serpent or Snake Cucumber, 
Trichosanthes colubrina and T. anguina, also C«- 
cumis jlexuosus (from the appearance of the fruit) ; 
Spirting or Squirting Cucumber, Eebalium 
agreste (formerly called Momordica Elateriuni), 
the fruit of which when ripe separates from the 
stalk, and expels the seeds and pulp with consider- 
able force. 

1348 Turner Names of H cries 32 Cucumis sylvesiris.. 
maye be called in englysbe wylde cucummer or leapyng 
cucumer. 2378 Lyte Dodoeus in. xl. 372 Of the wilde 
spirting Cucumbre This Cucumber is called, .in Englishe 
Wilde Cucumber, or leaping Cucumber. xSxx A. T. 
Thomson Awrf. Dtsp. (1828) 143 The Pulp of Coloqulntida, 
or Bitter Cucumber. x866 Treas. Bot, xi68 Trichosanthes 
colubrina, the Serpent Cucumber or Viper Gourd, is so 
called from the remarkable snake-like appearance of its 
fruits, which are frequently six or more feet long, and at 
first striped with different shades of green. 

4 . attrib. and Comb,, as cucumber-bed, -frame, 
-seed, -slicer, etc. ; cucumber-root, (o) the root of 
the cucumber; {b) the plant Medeola virginica 
(N.O. Trilliacesi), from the taste of its rhizomes ; 
cuoumber-shin (see quota. 1807, 1849) ; ououm- 
ber-tree, (a) Magnolia acuminata and other 
American species, the fruits of which resemble 
small cucumbers ; (i) Averrhoa Bilimbi, an East 
Indian tree with an acid fruit resembling a small 
cucumber and used for pickling. 

cx^pa Pallad. onHusb. i. 981 Thi seedes with cocumber 
rootes grounde Lete stepe. 2607 Totsell Four-f. Beasts 
^673) 202 Three-and-thirty grains of cowcumber seed. 2782 
CowpER Let. to y. Hill 32 Jan., A man . . whose chief 
occupation, .is to walk ten times in a day from the fire-side 
to his cucumber frame and back again. x8o6 T. Jefferson 
IVrit. (1830) IV. 63 Can you send me some cones or seeds 
of the cucumber tree? 2807 W. Ibvino Salmag. (1824) 79 
His shins had the true cucumber curve. X826M1S5 Mit. 
FORD Village Ser. ii (1863) 387 He.. made a very decent 
cucumber-bed in mine host’s garden, 2849-52 Todd Cycl. 
Anat, IV. 1332/2 That peculiar cui-ved form of the bones of 
the leg [in Ne^oes] which gives^rise to what is popularly 
designated as the ‘cucumber shin’. Health Exhib, 
CcUm. 1x0/2 Cucumber Slicers. 

Cuctunifonn. Cki«ki«-mif^im), a, rare.-^ [f. 
L. cucumis cucumber -f- -fobm.] (Df the shape of a 
encumber. 

xS6o Worcester cites Maunder. 

II Ctl’CTtplia. Obs, Also cucufa. [med.L.; 
a deriv. or reduplicated form of cufa, cufia CoiF. 
In F. esmtphe^ In old pharmacy: A cap with 
spices quilted in it, worn for certain nervous dis- 
oiders of the head. 

2636 Ridgley Pract. Physick 173 A Cncupha is common 
for the wounds and contusions ^f the Head. 2637 Tomlin- 
son Renou's Disp. 209 A convenient cucufa must be adapted 
to the head like a cap. 1665 G. Harvey Advice eigst. 
Plague xiv. so The brain should likewise be shielded with 
a cucupha, or spice cap. 

*!■ CtlCtirlbit ^ (kiwkii'Jbit). Obs. Forms:4con- 
c\izbite,ooourbite,4-9 cucurbite, 6-9 cucurbit, 
[a. F. cucurbite, ad. L. cueurbita a gourd, also a 
cupping-glass, in med. or mod.L., as in F. and 
Eng. (The living F. descendant of late L. curhita 
is courde, changed in naod.F. to courge, Goued.)] 
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CUDDY. 


1 . A. vessel or retort, originally gourd-sliaped, 
used in distillation and other chemical {pi alche- 
mical) processes, or for keeping liquids, etc., in ; 
forming the lower part of an alembic. 

e'1386 Chaucer Can. Prat, ft Cucurbifes 

[». r, concurbites, cocurbites] and Alambtkes eek. 1S76 
Baker fetueU af Health 8 The same substance closed uppe 
in a Cucurbite or Glasse bodie. 1660 Boyle JV«o Exp. 
Pkys. ATech. Digress. 368 To distill Liquors out of tall 
Cucurbits. 1794. G. Adsms A’at. ^Exp, Philos. II. xiiL sa 
The ^embic consists of two pieces, a boiler or cucurbit, and 
a covering called a capital or head. 1813 J. Badcock Dom. 
Amusem. as Other substances.. are. .charred in cylinders 
or cucurbits. 

2 . A cnpping-glass. 

*541 R, CoFLAKD Gafyen's Terap.a’Eiij, “Ihe sayd medy- 
cament draweth to it from all the body in y“ maner as 
cucurbyte and ventose doth the excrementes and super, 
fluytees. 

3 . Comh.t as cttctitiii-glass. 

xSSf EvEtvtr Kal. Hori. (1739) aog Setting the new- 
invented Cncurbit-Glasses of Beer mingled with Honey to 
entice Wasps, Flies, etc. 

CuCTUrbit [mod, ad. L, cucurbita gourd. 
(In the sense ^gourd’ 'L.atrbita was already adopted 
in OE. in the form ty'ifif-)} A cucnrbitaceons 
plant ; a gourd. 

i8d6 Treas. Soi, 358 CuctirhUacese . .Cucurbits, the Cucum- 
ber and Gourd family. 1S80 F. W. Burbidge Gnrd. Sun 
81 We saw a pretty white-flowered cucurbit growing over 
bashes here and there. 

CncnxbiiiaceoTis (klMkSubitJi'Jas^ a. Bot. 

[f.iuod.L. CitcurbiiaceXfi.aicurbita', see-ACEOUS,] 
Belonging to the Nataral Order Cueurbitacese, 
comprising trailing or climbing plants with fleshy 
fruits, as the Gourd, Cucumber, Melon, etc. 

x8S3 Th, Ross HumbeldPs Treat. IH. xxvL 114 This air, 
at once hot and humid, .nourishes those vegetable reservoirs, 
the cucurbitaceous plants. x88a C & F. Darwik Afavem. 
PI. 104 One Cucurbitaceous genus. 

Chiciurbitail (klT^kBubital), a. Bot. [f. L. 
cucurbita gourd + -Ai.] Epithet of one of Lind- 
le/s alliances, including the Cucurbiiaceae and 
allied natural orders. 

x866 Treets. Bet. 358 Cueurbiiaeear. .A. natural order of 
polypetalous and gamopetalous calycidoral dicotyledons, 
characterising Lindley's cucnrbital alliance. 

Cucnxbltill (kiukDubitia). Zool. [ad. L. cu- 
curbitTnus pertaining to or like a gourd, f. cucur- 
bita. In F. cucurMtin, -ain^ A name for each 
separated segment or proglottis of a tapeworm, 
from its resemblance to the seed of a gourd. 

Trbvisa Barik.De P. R. to. xlix. (X495) 26a Wormes 
tl^ ben noutisshed..in the nether grete bowelles hygbte 
Ascarides and Cucurbitini, for they ben lyke to the seedes 
of gourdes.] x86t Holme tr. JtloquUt-Teatdan ii. vn. xiu. 
40a The successive transformadons which the Tsenia com- 
undergoes.. The fourth stage is that of the Cucor- 
bitins, or separated segments, 
Cactirbiiilie(ki«kvubit9in,-in), a. [Seeprec.] 
Gourd-like ; applied to a tape-worm : see prec. 

1843 Sir T. Watson Lect. Physic (1871) II. 6ai They. . 
have somewhat the appearance of the seMs of cucumliers 
or gonrds; and..fm- that reason, are sometimes called 
cucuriUine worms. 

f Cuourbitive, a. Obs. Erroneous f. of prec. 
X737 T. BntCH Hist. Rcyal Soc. IV. X38 A barber, .who 
for many years past voided pieces of the cucorbicive worm, 
t Cucu'xbl.ttel. Ohs. rare. =nexL 
x6o$ Tiume Queraii. ii. v. 133 The feces.. must be put 
into diuers smal cucurbits.. Then again pour into euery 
cucorbittd. another i^iit of wine. 

t Cucu’rbitale. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cticur- 
litula, dim. of cucurbita gourd.] A small cucur- 
bit; a cupping-glass. 

1541 R. Copland Gafyen’s Terap. aD ij, All those medyca- 
mentes^ drawe vnto them from all the body lyke vnto the 
cucurbitttle, that is to say ventose or boxyng. 

+ Cncu'riate, V. Obs.-'* [f. L. cucurTre.J 

x6n CocKERAM, Crictirittte, to crow like a Cock. 

llCllCuy, cncnyo (kwkrl'i, kukie-yo). Also 
6 cuculo, 9 erroH. oucullo. [Sp. cncuyo, adap- 
tation of a Haitian or other native American 
name.] The West Indian firefly {Pyrophorus 
noctihtcus\ an elaterid beetle which emits brilliant 
phosphorescent light firom spots on the body. 

xg^x Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 7^ New-Spmn's Cucuio, 
in hM forehead brings Two burning Lamps, two underneath 
his wings. itf47 W. Browne Polexander r. 97 These little 
CucuySs.. mingle their living lights with the obscuritie of 
this Dungeon, xdpa Coles, Cuaeye, a bird in Hispaniola, 
with eyes under the wings, shining in the night. 1706 
pHiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Cucupos, a kind of Fly in America, 
which gives such a Lustre in the Night that one may . . 
write and read by the Light of it x8. . Lydia M, Child 
Petmiain of Beauty, The cucullo and the lantern-ily stood 
at her side. 184a Thoreav Excursions (1863) 60 Launch 
forth like a cucullo into the night 
Cud (kod), sb. Forms ; i cwidu, cwudu, oudu, 
2-5 oude, (4-5 kude), 3-5 code, (4-5 kode), 
4-5 eod(de, qtiede, 4-7 oudde, (5-6 kudde), 
4-8 qxiide, 7 oood, 8 ~g dial, quid, 9 dial, queed, 
keed, 4- oud, [OE. cwidu {cweodu, cmudu, cuda/) 
neat., gen. cwidties. App, radically identical with 
OHG. cktdi, quiti glue, glutinous substance ; stem 
kwed-, cf, Skr,/af» resin; in ablaut relation with 
ON. kvdba) Sw. k&da resin, ME, Code 2.] 


1 . The food which a ruminating animal brings 
back into its month from its first stomach, and 
chews at leisure. Usually in To chew the cud. 

csaoo lEvessc Saints’ Lkvs (Skeati xxv. 46 pa clmnan 
nytenu be heora cudu ceowaS. ciaoo Ormin 1337 &o\e 
chewwebb he gab Hiss ciide. a 1300 Cursor AI. 1958 
(Cott.J O heist has clouen fote in tua An chewand cude 
[r*. r. code], gee ete o paa. 138a WvcLir Dent. xiy. 6 All 
beest that in two partis deuyduh the dee and chewith code 
[X388 quidej. ^1440 Ptemp. Pan'. 85 Cudde of bestys 
chewynge £1499 cod], rumen. 1587 Mascall Gtri't. Cattle 
<1627) 40 A handfull of the hearbe called Cud-wort, which 
they.. conueigh.. into the beasts mouth to swallow, that 
hath lost his quide. 1S9* Spenser l^hg. Gnat 144 The 
whiles his flock their chawed cuds do eate. 1736 Pegce 
JCenlicistns, Quid, the cud. xSja N. Hawthorne Blithe- 
dale Rom. xxiv, They began grazing and chewing their 
cuds. iSha Autt hn Gloss., Keed, wA. jB86 IP. Somerset 
IVord-bk., Queed, cud. Alway's so pronounced. 

b. To chew the eud\ to recall and reflect 
meditatively on things said, done, or suffered ; to 
rnminate : see Chew v. 4 b. 

2 , Any substance used by men to keep in the 
month and chew. In OE. hwlt cwidu, cudit, 
mastic. Now a dial, form of Quid (of tobacco). 

(7X000 Sax. Leeckd. II. 66 Hunt cwudu. Hid. 1 B 2 Mid 
hwites cwidues duste. 182B Webster, Cs/d. .2. A portion 
of tobacco held in the mouth and chewed. 1880 IP, Com- 
avail Glass., Cud, a quid of tobacco. 

■t 3 . See quots. (? An error : not in Johnson.) 

X706 Phillip-s (ed. Kersey), Cud, the inner part of the 
Tbioat ia Beasts, stsx in Bailey. xBsS Webster, Cud, 
the inside of the mouth or throat of a beast that chews the 
cud. 

4 . Comb., as cud-cherwingyr^ a.; f cud-bxeaan 
(see quoL). 

XS9t Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 314 The delicate, cud- 
chewing Golden-eye, 1653 Moufet 8e Bkmnet HealtKs 
Ituprao. (1746) 26a There is a kind of Bream called Scants 
ruminaas, which we (sill a Cud Jiream, because his Lips are 
ever vramng like a Cow chawing (he Cud. x8oo Hurdis 
Eav. VUlage 303 The cud-chewing cow. 
tend, »- Obs. rai-e—K [f. the sb.] tram. To 
chew as cud, ruminate upon. 

x^ Crowley Soph. Dr. Watson L 127 Cudding the holy 
senptures with a spiritual tooth [transl. spiriiuaH dmie 
ruminans scripiuras\ 

Cndbear (kn-dheei). Also 8 cut-. [A name 
devised from his own (Kristian name by Dr. Cuth- 
bert Gordon (who obtained a patent for this 
powder).] 

1 . A purple or violet powder, used for dyeing, 
prepared from various species of lichens, esp. 
Lecamra tartarea. 

xns Phil. Trans. LKLiso Dutch litmus, orchel, cudbear 
. . dye silk and wool of a yellow colonr. X794 Statist. A cc. 
Scat. XII. tx3 The cudbear manufacture can-ied on here 
was begun in 1777. X870 J. W. Slater Afannal 0 / Colours 
61 Cudbear is used for dyeing ruby and maroon shades, as 
well as a variety of browns. 

2 . The lichen Lecanora tartarea. 

X766 Ann. Refc. xiy Gathering Scotch Cutbear. x86z H. 
Macmillan Footnotes Jr, Nature 116 The most useful and 
best known of our native dye-lichens is the rock-moss or 
cudbear {Lecanora tartarea). 

Cudde, obs, f, Cod xj.i. Cud. 

Cudde, obs. pa. t of Ktthe v,, to make known. 
Cuddee, obs. form of Coddt, 

Cuddell, a fish, var. of Cuttle. 

Cudden (ko'd’n). Also cuddiii(g. 

1 1 . A bom fool, a dolt. Obs. 
j€73 Wycherley Danxine-Afaster iv, i. Lord! that 
people should be such arrant cuddens ! 1698 Def. Dram. 
Poetry 80 The Fools we may divide into three Classes, viz. 
the Cndden, the Cully and the Fop. The Cudden a Fool 
of God Ali^hties making. X700 Dsyden Fables, Cytuon 
fr IpJi. 179 The slavering cudden, propped upon bis staff. 
1719 D'Urfey Pills V. 309 Jack-puddings, for Cuddens. 

2 . local. A name for; a. The coal-fish [Gael. 
cudami] ; b. ?The char. 

vjgx Ayrsh. Statist. Aec. IIL 389 (Jam.) In both loch 
and river [Doon] there are . . cuddmgs, or charr. 1836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1841) II. 251 Among the Scotch 
islands the Coalflsh is called Sillock. .Harbin, Cudden, Sethe 
[etc.]. 1848 Li/e Nonnandy (1863) 1. 383 It was some time 
before I knew that stainlocn, grey-fish, seatb, cudding, and 
poddly, were all one fish at different ages. 

Cuddlcke, -ikie ; see Cuddy 
Cuddie : see Cuddy. 

Cuddle (ko'd’l), V. [A dialectal or nursery 
word of uncertain derivation. 

Possiblj* a derivative of Couni a. in the sense ‘snug, cosy ' : 
cf. Jimdle itoxa/otid adj. An original *couthle nught be- 
come cuddle^ m ME Ji&eU,jitkel, now Fiddle, the vowel 
being also shortened before the consonant group. (Close 
connexion with thehIE.<7»d(fs,(;;4^,^er/,pa.L ol cuien, KysHiz, 

‘ to make known, j-c/?. to make themselves known, become 
friends together , is not tenable, because u was here = , 
OE. as seen jn Orrain’s spelling kipped.) Another sugges- 
tion IS that it is related to Du. httdden ‘ coire, convemre, 
congregari, aggregari'(Ki!ian',f..6K(** flock, herd:~OLG. 

OHG. chntti. Further evidence os to its early use 
is wanted, there beiiw at present known only one doubtful 
example before 1700.J 

1 . irons. To press or draw close within the arms, 
so as to make warm and ‘cosy’ ; to hug or embrace 
affectionately, to fondle ; also ahsol. 

cijao Song in Rtl. Ant. I, 239 Cudlyng of my cowe. 
X719 D’Urfev Pills III. 28 'Twas playing with her at 


“ Cuddle my Cuddy. wSp Burns 2 Ep. Davie il, Till bairns* 
bairns kindly cuddle Your auld gray hairs. (ziSzg Foeby 
Poe. E. Anglia, Catddle, to hug and fondle. 1823 Brockcit 
N. C. Words, Cuddle, to embiace, to squeeze, to hug. xMn 
Kingsley Water Bab. v. 319 Little boys., who have kind 
mammas to cuddle them. 

Jfig, 1831 Thackeray Hunt. i. (1876) 148 Temple seems 
. , to have been coaxed, and warmed, and cuddled_ by the 
people round about him. Ibid, ii, 193 Cuddling to his heart 
the compliment which his literary majesty had paid him, 

b. To cuddle up : to arrange comfortably, 

1743 H. Walpole Lett. H. Alann {1834) I. Ixxxiv. 296 
Mamie herself could not have cuddled up an affair for his 
Soveieign Lady better. 

c. To cuddle out of-, to coax or wheedle out of. 
x8o8 C. Kirkpatrick Sharpe Corr. (1888) I, 336 To cuddle 

his mother out of her money. 

2 . iaitr. To lie close and snug ; to nestle in to 
another person, to cling close together for warmth 
or comfort. (Often with extension ; see quots.) 

17XX E. Ward Quiv. 1. 158 Who would in Spite of Wedlock 
Run To Cuddle with the Emp'rour's Son. xyiS Prior The 
Dove ss She [a partridge] cuddles low behind the brake. 
1727 Somerville Fab.xi. (R.), They bill'd, they chirp'd all 
day, 'I'hey cuddled close all night, x888 IV. Somerset 
Ward-bh., Two children lying very close together in bed 
would be said to be cuddled together. Again, chickens are 
said to auldle in under the hen. 

b. To curl oneself up in going to sleep ; hence, 
to lie down to sleep. (Also rejl.') 

x8aa Galt Sir A. Wylie I. x. 76 Whar am I to cuddle. 
1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpoleyii. (1879)63 Many a shining- 
coated insect cuddled itself up within the little tents thus 
made, 1888 Elk. B. Custer Tenting m Plains, He [a tame 
beaver] cuddles up under my gown, or on my arm, and goes 
to sleep. 



Lovell Fireside Trav. 287 A pretty little village, cuddled 
down among the hills. 

Hence Ou’ddling •ohl. sb. 

xBSo Webb Goethe’s Faust iv. xvii. 232 The kissing and 
cuddling that went on 1 

Cuddle (ko'd’l), sb. £f. prec. vb.] A hug or 
embrace. 

1825 Song in Brockett N. C. Words s. v.. So then, wiv 
a kiss and a cuddle, These lovers they bent their ways 
heym. 1870 R. B. Brough Atarston Lynch xxix, 309 
Instead of a rebuke, .he received only a tight cuddle round 
the neck. 

Cuddle-me-to-yoti : see Cull b. 
Cuddlesome (kff-d’lsam), a. nonce-wd. [See 
-SOMbJ Meet to be cuddled. 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxv. 269 She was 
slender, and if one may so speak of a Peeress, she was cud- 
dlesome I 

Cuddly (kp'd’li), «. mnee-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-T.] Given to cuddling ; or ? = prec, 

1^3 Kingsley Water Bab, v. She was the most, .cuddly 
creature who ever nursed a baby, 

t Cuddy endeigh. frel. and Scoll. Obs. 
In 6 ouidichie, cuddeeMh, cuddeicli ; oud- 
dicke, -ikie. [Corruption of Irish cuid oidhche 
(of which Spenser’s cuddeehih was an approximate 
representation), lit. ‘ evening portion ’.] 

1 . orig. A supper and night’s entertainment due 
to the lord from his tenant. 

1430 Siai. Ireland, Act aB Hen. VI, c. x TheCaptainesof 
the same Marchours . . doe gather and bring with them . . both 
men and women , .to night suppers called Cuddies, upon the 
said tenants and husbands. 1577-95 Descr. Isles Scotl. (in 
Skene Celtic Scotl. HI. App. 429) By thair Cuidiebies, 
that is feisting thair master when he pleases to cum in the 
cuntrie, ilk ane thair nicht or twa nichtes about. 1586 
Hooker Girald. Ireland in Holinshed II. 23/3 That no 
lords, .shall extort or take anie coine and Huerie, cosheries, 
nor cuddies, nor anie other like custome from thenseforth. 
1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 633/2 The sayd 
Insh Lord ts..catt of from his customarye services.. as 
Cuddeehih [v, r. Cuddie], Cosshirh, Bonaught, Shragh, 
Sorehim, and such like. 1892 Cochran Patrick Medisev. 
Scotl. vi, 81 When systematically due., the custom of cud- 
dikle..was restricted to four meals four times in the year 
to the Chief and his followers. 

2 . Hence, a rent or present in lieu of this; a 
present, a douceur, ‘ a gift, a bribe ’ (Jam.). 

15.. Lectse in C. Innes Sk. Early Sc, Hist. (1861) 383 
A sufficient cuddeich [which I believe means a present ^ven 
in token of vassalage]. 1728 Ramsay Last Sp. Miser xvii, 
Double pawns With a cudeigh, and ten per cent., lay in 
my hands. i8xr Aiton Agnc. Sun/. Ayrshire 691 

Cudeigh, bribe. 1892 Cochran Patrick Mediteo. Scotl. i. 9 
In the Western Islands tbjs 1 ent was called the ‘ Cuddidke , 
and is mentioned late on in the fifteenth century. 

Cuddy ^ (k»'di). Also 7 cuddie, 8 ouddee. 
[Of uncertain origin. Yule and Burnell disclaim 
an Oriental origin ; they compare i6th c. Du. 
kaiilte, mod,Du. kajuit, used in same sense.] 

1 . Naut. A room or cabin in a large ship abaft 
and under the round-house, in which the officers 
and cahin-passengers take their meals. 

In 18th c, ‘a sort of cabin or cook-room in the fore-part or 
near the stem of a lighter or barge ’ (Falconer) ; the small 
cabin of a boat, 

z66o Pepvs Diary 14 May, My Lord went up in his night- 
gown into the cuddy, to see how to dispose thereof for him- 
self. 1725 Dudley in PhiL Trans, XXXIII. 264 Another 
[boat] has bad the Stem, or Stem-post . .cut off smooth above 
the Cudde^. 1844 Regul. ^ Ord. Army 363 If the quarter- 
deck be carried, the Men on Guard are to retire to the Cuddy. 



CUDDY. 


CUB, 


1845 Stocqueler ITanclik. Brit. India (1854) 88 She has 
a magnificent saloon, or cuddy, where 100 persons can dine 
with comfort in cool weather. 

2 . A small room, closet, or cupboaid. (Cf. 
Cdbbt.) 

*793 T. Jefferson IVrit. (1859) IV. 74 We must give him 
from four to six or eight dollars a week for cuddies without 
a bed._ 1873 Miss Bkaddon B. Daveren I. ii. Prol., 
Dreaming he was in his cuddy at Battersea, supping upon 
his beloved sausages. 1885 H. C. McCook Tenants of 
Old Famt 119 A constant personal inspection of all one’s 
house, especially of the cuddies and corners. 

3 . attrib., as cuddy door, roof, table. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ivii, The youngsters among 
the passet^ers. .used to draw out Sedley at the cuddy-table. 
1861 R. E. ScoRESBY- Jackson Life M'. Scoreshy xv. 318 
He took up his position on the cuddy-roof. 

Hence Cu'ddyful. 

1841 Macaulay Ess. W. Hastings (1854) 654 Every ship 
..that arrived from Madras.. brought a cuddy fuU of his 
admirers. 1883 Spectator 22 Sept. 1208 A cuddyful of kings. 

Gud^^ Chiefly 5 i:. Also cuddle. [Of 

uncertain derivation : the senses here grouped may 
be distinct in origin : sense 2 is perh. from Gaelic. 

In sense _i,_a word of the same homely status in Scotch 
as do^ey is in English, for which written evidence begins 
only in the i8th c. It has been plausibly conjectured to be 
the same word as Cuddy, a familiar diminutive of Cuthbert 
in some parts of the north. Cf. the analogous application of 
Neddy, Dicky, to an ass ; hut unlike these, cuddy has, now 
at least, no conscious connexion with the proper name, being, 
like donkey, simply a common noun. The Gypsy origin 
conjectured by Jamieson has no basis in fact ; there is no 
name for the_ donkey common to the Rommany dialects, 
and the Scottish Gypsy term is eieel from German.] 

1 . A donkey. (Also cuddy ccss.) 

X714-15 Jacobite Sotigs_ (1819) 83, The Riding Mare iv. 
Then hey the ass, the dainty ass. .And mony ane will get a 
bite Or cuddy gangs awa. 1807 Hooa Mountain Bard 174 
(Jam.) W_i’ joy we’ll mount our cuddy asses. 1813 Scott 
Guy M. iii, ‘He’s nae gentleman.. wad grudge.. the thris- 
tles by the road-side for a bit cuddy.' 1862 Smiles Engineers 

III. 65 Many a time have I ridden straight into the house, 
mounted on my cuddy. 

b. Jig. A stupid fellow, an ‘ ass 
a 18,15 Hood Kilmastsegg, Fancy Ball, To exhibit a six- 
legged calf To a boothful of country Cuddies. 1885 RuNa- 
MAN Skippers Sh. 127 You're not going to make a cuddy 
of me, 

2 . A name for the young of the coal-fish, or 

seath; s=Cudden a. cudaig, cudainn^ 

*77S Johnson West. Isl. Wks. X. 406 The cuddy is afi.sh. . 
not much bigger than a gudgeon, hut is of great use in these 
islands. 1865 J. C. Wilcocics Sea Fisherman (187^) 105 
Immense numbers of young Coal-fish are taken . . in the 
Scotch lochs uuder the name of Cuddies. 1883 W. Black 
Four MacNicols iii, ' Cuddies ’ is the familiar name in those 
parts for young saithe. 

3 . A local name for the hedge-sparrow or ‘dun- 
nock’, and for the moor-hen. 

1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 188 Moorhen . . 
Cuddy. 1868 Atiunson Cleveland Gloss., Cuddy, the 
hedge-sparrow. 

4 . Mec/i. (See quots.) 

Z852 S. C. Brees Glass, Pract. Archit. tag Cteddy, a three- 
legged stand, forming a fulcrum upon which a long pole is 
^aced, and which is used as a spring lever. 2894 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Cuddy, a lever mounted on a tripod for lifting 
stones, leveling up railroad-des, etc. 

6. Comb. Cnddy-lega (see quot.). * 
x88o-4 F. Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 209 Cuddy legs, 
a large heiring. 

t Cude. Sc. Obs. Also 6 cuide. [Corresponds 
regularly to ME. code (Code 3), the two pointing 
to an OE. *c 6 d\ but this is not foimd.] A 
chrism-cloth ; •— Code sh.^ 

[cx4ao Code', 1483 Cud : see Cope’.] <1x455 Holland 
Haulaie 978 Thy cude, thy claithis, nor thi cost, cummis 
nocht of the. 15x3-75 Dium. Occurrenis (1833) 103 The 
salt fatt be the erle of Egliugtoun, the cude be the lord 
Sympill. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche pgg'j Allace for ws ! it 
had bene gude. We had bene smorit in our cude. 
Cudeigh : see Cuddy i. 

Cudgel (kp’dsel), sb. Forms: i oycgel, 
kycgel, kicgel, 3 kuggel, 6 cogell, ooogell, 
quodgell, 6-7 oogU(l, oudgell, 7 coggell,cuggel, 
oudgil, 6- cudgel. [OE. cycgel, kicgel, of which, 
the OTeut. type would be *kuggilo- ; but nothing 
is known of it in the cognate langs. Original j/ has 
become A, as in blush, clutch, muchl\ 

1. A short thick stick used as a weapon ; a club. 
c 897 .Alfred Gregorys Past, xl, 297 Dset hie mid 3®m 
kycglum [Cott. kyemm] hiera worda iverborttm jacnld\ 
ongean hiera ierre worpigen. — tr. A ugust. Soliloq, (Shrine 
163; Paul & Br, Beitr. IV. no), [Ic] gaderode me hpnne 
kigclas and stu^an sceaftas. a 2225 After. R. 292 Mid te 
holie rode steaue, him is loSest kuggel, leie on be deouel 
dogge. 1566 in W. H. Tinner Select. Rec. Oxford 252 
This deponent had a lytell cogell. 1598 Shaks. merry W , 

IV. ii. 87 Heauen guide him to thy husbands cudgell : and 
the diuell guide His cudgell afterwards. x6x8 Rowlands 
Night-Raven (i6so) so Tom with his cudgell, well behasts 
his hones. x66a J. Barcrave Pope Alex. Ill (1867) 121 
I saw. .a coggell of wood hanging in a small rope. X727 
Swift Gulliver 11. vi. 246, I prepared two round sticks 
about the bigness of common cudgels. 2836 Maeryat 
Japhet Ixxix, Saluting him with several blows on his head 
with hU cudgel. 

b. in yl. Short for : A contest with cudgels ; 
“CUDOEl-PLAY. 

2630 R, Johnsot^s Kingd. ^ Cofutnw. 27 One of our lusty 
ploughmen , . would at fisty-cuffes or cudgels soundly heclo wt 
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a Hollander. 2663 Flagellwn ; or O. Cromwell (ed. a) 8 
Players at Foot-ball, Cudgels, or any other boysterous sport. 
272a Addison Sped. No. 434 p 2 They learned to Box 
and play at Cudgels. 2800 Windham Speeches Pari. (1812) 
!• 335 If H set of poor men . . prefer a game of cudgeli,. 1829 
Reading Mercury 24 May, A good hat to be played for at 
cudgels. 

2. Jig., esp. in phr. To take up the cttdgels : to 
engage in a vigorous contest or debate {for, in 
defence of, on behalf of). So + 7b give up or cross the 
cudgels : ‘ to forbear the contest, from the practice 
of cudgel-playeis to lay one over the other’ (J.), 

2654 Whitlock Zooiomia 233 [Writers] taking up the 
Cudgels on one side or other. <2x661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 309 Mr. CbiUingworth .. took up the cudgels 
against him. 2678 BurLER A»/<f. iii. ii. 40 Which forc'd the 
stubborn’st for the Cause To cross the cudgels to the laws. 
2692_ tr. Emiiianne's Frauds Romish Monks 414 Tho’ 
1 did not immediately give up the Cudgels. <2x704 
L’Estrange (J.), To contend .. and then either to cross 
the cudgels, or to be baffled in the conclusion. 1831 
Thackeray Eng. Hunt, v, He had. .wielded for years the 
cudgels of contioveisy, 2869 Trollope He Knew i. (1878) 
5 His wife had taken up the cudgels for her friend. 

3. Comb., as cudgel-cracking, -proof adj. See 
also Cudgel-play, -player, -playing. 

2620 Swetnam A rreagfi'd (1880) xo A Master . . of the mag- 
nanimous Method of Cudgell-cracking. X663 Butler Htta, 
I. i. 306 His Doublet was of sturdy Buff, And though not 
Sword, yet Cudgel-proof. X774 Joel Collier Trav. 

(*775) 75 A skin which must be cudgel-proof. 

Cudgel, V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To beat or thrash with a cudgel. 

1596 Shaks. i Heti. IV, in. iii. 159 He call'd you lacke, 
and said hee would cudgell 3<ou. 1679 Wood Life (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. 473 John Dryeden the poet.. was about 8 
at night soundly cudgeH’d by 3 men, 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 222 Sometimes he was knodted down : some- 
times he was cudgelled. 

■b.fg^ 

_ 2602 Shaks. Hant.v. i. 63 Cudgell tl^hiains no more about 
it. X679-Z7X4 Burnet Hist. Ref, To terrify the court of 
Rome, and cudgel the Pope into a compliance with what he 
desired. 2849 Thackeray Pendennis xv, When a gentle- 
man is cudgelling his brain to find any rhyme for sorrow 
besides borrow and to-morrow. 2857 Ds Quincey China 
Wks. 2871 XVI. 254 Luckily we have, .cudgelled them out 
of this hellish doctrine. 

2. intr. To play cudgels for : see Cudgel sb. i b, 

2840 Thackeray Catherine xii. Monsieur Figue gives a 

hat to he cudgelled for. 

Cudgelled (kvclseld),ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. and 
vb. -1- -ED.] Beaten with a cudgel ; f produced by 
cudgelling (<j3j.). 

*399 Shaks. Hett. V, v. i. 93 And patches will I get vnto 
these cudgeld scarres. 2797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 308 His.. cudgelled Ministry, cudgelled by English 
and by French. 

f D. Having trimming, eta, laid on thickly and 
heavily. Obs. {humorous). 

2598 E. Gilpin Sktal. (1878) 21 He weares a Jerkin 
cudgeld with gold lace. 2^ J. Taylor (Water-P.) Wks. 
(N.}, An Irish footman with a jtuiket cudgeld down the 
shoulders and skirts with yellow or orenge tawny lace. 

Cuidgellee*. nonce-wd. [f. Cudgel v. -h -eb.] 
One who is cudgelled. 

2806 Fessenden Democr. L 118 wte. The gentleman, 
who in that encounter had the honor to be the cudgellee. 

Cudgeller (kn'dg^ai). [f. as prec. -f -eb ^] 
One who cudgels ; one who plays cudgels. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Vudofineitrde Boston- 
nodes, a cudgeller.^ 2642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 267 
Often lyahle to a night-walking cudgeller. 2822 Sporting 
Mag. XXXVIII. 161 Cudgellers, wrestlers, back-sword 
players. 

Cudgelling (k»‘dgelig), vbl. sb- [-IN& 1 .] 
The action of the verb Cudgel : a. Beating with 
a cudgel ; b. Cudgel-playmg. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. * Cr. ui. uL 249 Proud of an heroicall 
cudgelling. 1663 Cowley Cutter of Coleman St. v. xiii, 
There should ha'^beeii a Beating, a lusty Cudgeling. 2787 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary 10 Feh , For what were you most 
famous at School 7 . . Cudgelling, sir. 2827 De Quincey 
MurderVfks. IV. 21 A man deserved a cudgelling for writing 
‘Leviathan’, a 2839 Praed Poems (1B64) II. so Fearless 
he risks that cranium thick At cudgelling and singlestick. 

Cu’dgel-^lay:. [lit. play of cudgels.'] The 
playing or wielding of cudgek ; the art of combat 
with cudgels ; a contest with cudgels. 

2636 T. Randall in Atm. Dubreusia (1B77) 19 What is 
the Barriers, but a Courtly way Of our more downe-riglit 
sport the Cudgell-play ? 268a H. More Annot. Glauvtlls 
Lux OrietU. 191 No small fools at the use of the Staff or 
Cudgil-play. 272a Arbuthnot John Bull i. ii, Immense 
liches, which he used to squander away at hack-sword, 
quarter-staff, and cudgel-play. 

Hence Ca'dg’el-playiex, Cu'dgel-playdng’. 

2722 Budgell Sped, No. i6x p 3 A Ring of Cudgel- 
Players, who were breaking one another's Heads. 2727 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett, xxxiv, 1. 122 As_ natural to 
them as cudgel playing or football to our British swains, 
z8a6 Scott in Croker Papers (2884) I. xi. 318 When I was 
a cudgel player, a sport at which I was once an ugly cus- 
tomer. x8^ Smiles Self-Help 62 Drew, .while at Cawsand 
, .won a prize for cudgel-playing. 

Cudle, a fish, var. of C utile. 
f CndS. Obs. A deformation of the word God's, 
in oaths and exclamations; cf. Cods, Cots. Also 
Cudso, Cudsho (cf. Coiso). 

*599 Middleton & Rowley Old Law iv. i. Cud so, 
Gnomo, ril not tarry so long, 2607 Middleton Michael- 


mas Term ii, iii. Cuds me I I’m undone, a 2627 — No 
Wit V. ii. Cuds bodkins 1 2663 T. Killigrew Parson’s 
Wedding J. ii. Cud’s body, they’ie twigs of the old rod., 
that whipped us so lately. 2722 Swift Jrtil. to Stella 
I July, Cudsho, the next letter to Presto will be dated from 
Wexford. 

Cudweed (ko-dwfd). [f. Cud sb . : the plant 
being administered to cattle that had lost their 
cud.] The common name for the genus Gitapha- 
Hum of composite plants, having chaffy scales sur- 
rounding the flower-heads: originally proper to 
G. sylvaticum ; extended to other plants, of allied 
genera, or similar appearance. 

2548 Tukner_ iViMHM of Herbes 25 Ceniunculus. .maye be 
called in engllshe Chafiveede, it is called in Yorke shyre 
cudweede. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cxcv. 515 English 
Cudweed hath sundrie slender and vpright stalks. x688 
R. Holme Annoury ii. 76/1 The Cotton Weed or Cud- 
AVeed. 1B54 S, Thomson Wild FI. iii. (ed. 4) 248 The little 
silvery-looking cudweeds, or Gnaphalinms. 1879 Prior 
Plant-n., Sea-Cudweed, Diotis matitima. 2884 Miller 
Plant-n,, American Cud-weed, Antennaria mawaritacea. 
Golden C., Pierocanlon virgatutn, • 

+ Cu’dwort. Obs. Also quide-. = prec. 

2548 Turner Nantes of Herbes S3 Cartafilago. . is called In 
english Cudwnrt, or Chafewurte, 2587 Mascall Gout. 
Cattle (1627) 40 Some doe take a handfull of the hearbe 
called Cud-wort . . & so couueigh it into the beasts mouth to 
swallow, that hath lost his quide. x6ix Cotcr., Herbe 
a cotton, Cudwort, Chaffweed, Cudweed. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet., Qmde', an Evil that likewise affects Sheep ; to 
cure which take Quidewort, which grows amongst Com. 

Cue (ki? 7 ), ji.I Forms : s cu, 5-7 q, 6 qu, que, 
kue, kewe, 6- cue. 

1 . The name of the letter Q, q.v. 

*735 Johnson, Q . . The name of the letter is cue, from 
queue, French, tail ; its form being that of an O with a 
tail. [An entirely erroneous guess. } 

+ 2 . The sum of half a farthing, formerly denoted 
in College accoxmts by the letter q, originally for 
quadrans. Ohs. (Cf, Cee.) 

<71440 Promp. Paro. 106 Cu, halfe a farthynge, or q, 
calcus ..minutum. exszo Barclay Mirr. Gd. Maimers 
(1570) B ij. All these . . are scantly worth a kue. 2526 
Skelton Magnyf 36 Not worthe a cue. 2542 Recokde 
Gr. Aries (1575)29 A kewe the viij part of a pennjr. 2600 
Holland Livy lv. Epit. 1241 A small peece of silver of 
three halfepence farthing cue. 26x7 Minsheu Duefor, Cue, 
halfe a farthing, so called because they set down in the 
Battling or Butterie Bookes in Oxford and Cambridge the 
letter q. for halfe a farthing, and in Oxford when they make 
that Cue or q. a farthing, they say, Cap my q. and make it 
a fai thing thus S. 

*t* b. transf, A term formerly current in the Uni- 
versities for a certain small quantity of bread ; also 
extended by some writers to beer : cf. Cee. 

2603 Patient Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 9 Eight to a neck of 
mutton— is not that your commons 7— and a cue of bread. 
260S rstPt. yerottimoycL Hazl. Dodsley IV. 367 Hast thou 
worn Gowns in the university. . ate cues, diunk cees 7 2640 
Glafthornb Wit in Const, i. You’re not now Amongst your 
cues at Cambridge. 2670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 26 (N.) 
He never drank sibove size q of Helicon. 

f Q.Jig. A little, ' a little bit 

2654 (xayton Pleas. Notes in. x. 142 Cardenio is rais’d 
a Cue above the Don. 

Cue (ki^, Forms: 6 ke w, ku, quew, 6-7 q, 

. quue, 6-8 que, 7 Q, qu, kue, 6 - cue. [Origin 
uncertain. * 

It has been taken as=F. queue tail (see next), on the 

f round that it is the tail or ending of the preceding speech ; 

ut no such use of queue has ever obtained in French 
(where the cue is called ripligne), and no literal sense of 
queue or cue leading up to this appears in i6th c. English. 
On the other hand, in idth. and early 17th c. it is found 
written Q, g, q., or gw, and it wm explained by 27^1 c. writers 
as a contraction for some Latin word (sc. quails, guando), 
said to have been used to mark in actors’ copies of plays, 
the points at which they were to begin. But no evidence 
confirming this has been found. 

2625 Minsheu Ductor, s. lit. Q, A qu, a terme vsed among 
Stage-plaiers, h Lat. Qualis, i. at wjiat manner of woid the 
Actors are to bemnne to speake one after another hath done 
his speech. 2633 C. Butler Eng. Grant. ,Q, a note of entrance 
for actors, because it is the first letteiyof gttando, when, 
showing when to enter and speak,] 

I. 1 . Theatr. The concluding word or words 
of a speech in a play, serving as a signal or direc- 
tion to another actor to enter, or begin his speech. 

*353 in Strype Ecd. Mem, III. App. xi. 31 Amen must 
he answered to the thanksgevyng not as to a mans q in 
a playe. xsgo Shaks. Mids. N. v. L 186 Curst be fhy 
stones for thus deceiuing mee . , Decehting me is Thisbies 
cue ; she is to enter, and I am to spy her through the 
vvall. 2736 Fielding Pasquin ii. i, That 1 might use him 
like a dog 1 Promp, . . Where is this servant 7 Why don't 
you mind your cue 7 Serv. O, ay, dog’s my cue, 2882 
Daily Tel. 7 Dec,, The prompter was away . . and the 
‘ cues ’ were not propel ly given. x8^ G. Moore MumtneVs 
Wife (1887) X2I ‘ Cue ior the soldier’s entrance shouted 
the prompter. 

b. Mus. A direction to enable a singer or player 
to come in at the right time after a long rest : see 
quot. 

x88o Grove Diet. Mas, 1. 423 A few notes of some other 
part immediately preceding the entrance of his own are . . 
printed small in the stave as a guide ; and this is called 
a cue. 

Jig. A sign or intimation when to speak or 
act ; a hint or guiding suggestion how to act, etc. 

*565 Calfhill Anew, to Martiallgi,h, For he ^ut in 
one before, of puipose, to open it When hys quew came. 

156-2 
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CUPPLESS. 


X594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, HI. iv. 37 Had you not come vpon 
your Q luy Lord, William Lord Hastings bad pronounc’d 
your part. x6ob — Nam. ii. ii. 587 What would he 
doe. Had he the Motiue and the Cue for passion That I 
haue? xdaa Mabbe tr. Alema/t’s Gusman IrAl/. (1630) 51 
Herevpon my Companion taking his Q. It b not (quoth 
he) any lacke of. .hanging in the aire. lyaa De Foe Col. 
yeuk (1840) 197 My merchant gave me my cue, and by hb 
direction I answers, a North Exam. 11. iv. § 119 
(1740) 393 Who was . .to take his Qites from her, and to move 
and do as she indined him. 18S3 Whyte Melville 
Gladiators II. sdS Hb comrades kept behind him, taking 
their cue from hb conduct. 

f b. A hint of vrhat is coming, a premoni- 
tion. 

1647 H. Vaughah Sott-dayes iii, A taste of HeaVn on 
earth ; the pledge and Cue Of a full feast. 

3. The part assigned one to play at a par- 
ticular juncture)* the proper or politic course to 
take. 

1581 T. Howell DcuUes (1879) 194 Take heede therfore, 
and kepe each Cue so right. That Heauen for hyre vntq thy 
lotte may^ght. 1398 Shaks. Merry JK 111. iii. 39 Mbtns 
Page, remember you your Qu. Mist. Pag. I warrant thee, 
if 1 do not act it, bisse me. 1805 — Lear i. ii. 147 Pat : 
he comes, .my Cue b villanous Melancholly. 1603 Tryatl 
Ckeo. IV. iL m Bullen O.PL III. 308 It is thyq, to enter. 
a May Satir. Puffin (1657) 33^ It was their Qu’ now to 
fly.. which they did with exqubite dissimulation, xja 
Hichardson Panula III. 313 You’re the Countess of C— s 
yonngest Daughter Jenny — That's your Cue, x868 E. 
Eowakos Raleigh I. x. 175 Hb cue would naturally be. . 
to magnify the difficulties of the enterprise. 

4. Humour, disposition, mood, frame of mind 
(proper to any action). 

1565 Goloinc Ovi^s Met, ix. (1593I ss8 [He] did not 
watch Convenient time, in merrie kew at leasure him to 
catch. 1567 DnAKrAforw^^/Vr. 11. ii.Hv,Ech personage 
in hb righte Quue take heede that thou dost ftame. xtuj 
Walkihctoh Oft. Glassxt Men of greater sue are seldome 
T the right cue. X75a J. Newtoh Lett, to Wife 31 Oct, I 
^onldlay the pa^r aside till 1 were in a better cue. 1738 
Tolobkw TVew Orphans I, 69 The 'smire being out of the 
cue, as he called it, for eating. xSjx Hawthobhe Sev. 
Gailes xix. (1883} 348 Nobody was in the cue to dance. 

5. Comb., as cue-call, -jellcno, 

i8n Haesnet Pop, Impost. 19 He could. .relate (as other 
his ^e>fellows have done) how hee came to that facility in 
his part, who were hb prompters [etc.]. x88i Rossetti 
Ballads If Sonnets, Soothsay vii, In the life^drama's stem 
cue^mll, A friend's a part well-prized by all. 

Cue Ociw)) sb,^ [Variant of Queue, a. mod.F. 
gueue, in OF. cue, coe, ktut,='^i, coa, coda,l\„ coda 
t— L. cauda tail.] 

1. _A long roll or plait of hair worn hanging down 
behind like a ttdl, irom the head or from a wig j a 
pigtail. Also spelt Queue. 

*73* Cibber Epd, to G. Lillds Land, Merchant, The 
Cit, the Wit, the Rake cocked up in Cue. 1773-84 Cook 
PSiy. IV. nLyi.(R.), Those cues or locks, .look hke a parcel 
of small strings hangiw down from the crown of their 
heads. 1843 Lever J, Hinton xxxvi. (1878) 251 The 
scrapnlous exactitude of his powdered cue. 

2. The long straight tapering rod of wood tipped 
with leather, with whidi the balls are struck in 
billiards and similar games. 

[According to Littrd the queue was originally the small 
end of the tapering stick then called the hUlard.} 

X749 in B. Martin DUt. *779 J.Dew Billiards in Hey Ids 
Games Impr, 247 If the Leader follows hb Ball with either 
Mace or Cue past the middle H0I& it b no Lead. 1844. Alb. 
Smith Mr. Ledlmrysasxnv. (188Q xi8 He knodceddown 
a large cue th^ was lying aemnst the billiard-table. 1856 
Crawley Billiards (1859) 7 The best cues are made plain, 
of well-seasoned ash. 

8 . The tail (of an animal), humorous use, 

*887 Lowell Biglow P, Ser, 11. 80 Your Lfrog's] cues are 
an anachronism. 

4. ‘ A support for a lance, a lance-rest ’ {Imperial 
Diet:). 

5, Comb, (from sense a), as cue-ball, -tip \ oue- 
butt (see quot.) j oae-rack, a rack for holding 
billiard cues. 

1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 26 Cue-tips are made 
of two pieces of leather cemented together. Ibid. 27 The 
cue-butt or quarter-butt b larger in diameter than the cue, 
about 5 feet long, and leathered at the bottom. 

Cud (ki«), 7). [C Cue tram. To form ox 
twist (the hair) into a cue ; to furnish with a cue. 
Hence Cfaedppl. a. 

*773784 Cook Poy. IV. in. vl. (R.), They separate it [their 
hair] into small locks which they woold or cue round with 
the rind of a slender plant. *775-83 Thacher A/il, Jrnl, 
(1823) 2M A genteel cued wig. ^*834 Scott Si. Ronaiis iii, 
Winterblossom . . wore hb hair cued, and dressed vrith 
powder. 

Cue-ball, a. rare~^, 'Piebald; skewbald’ 
(Davies). 

iKa Blackmore Loma J), xxxix, A gentleman on a cue- 
ball horse. 

Cueist (kia'ist). [f. Cub j ^.8 -^ -jst,] One 
skilled in the use of a cue : an appellation of a 
billiard-player. 

*8yo A. Steinmetz Gaming Table IL 153 The extra- 
ordinary performances of some of the flrst-class cueists. 
*89* Doncaster Chron. a Jan, 5/6 The cueist showed won- 
derful manipulation. 

Cueless (ki«*lte), a. rare—\ [See -less.] 
Without a cue or pi^ail. 

*830 Carlyle Richter Misc. Ess. (1888) HI. 27 Bare- 
necked, cueless. 


Cue'-Owl. A name applied to the Scops-owl 
(JScops Gill), common on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and a summer visitant to Britain. 

[Howard Saunders ManualBrit,Birds\y&^lSi 298 says ‘ To 
my ear its cry b a clear metallic ringing M-ou — whence the 
Italian names chih, £»>.’] 

*8SS Browning Andrea del Sarto, The Cue-owls speak 
the name we call them by. *856 Mrs. Browning A nr. 
Leigh viiL (1882) 324 The cue-owk from the cypresses 
Of the Foggio called, 

IlCuexpo. Obs. Forms; 7 ouerpo, quixpo, 
7-8 quexpo. [Sp. cuetpo body L. corpus."] 

1. Only in phrase In citerpo : without the cloak 
or upper garment, so as to show the shape of the 
body; in undress ; dlsoj^.; sometimes hs/moroasi^, 
without clothing, naked. 

a *815 Fletcher Love's Cure n. i. Boy : my Cloake and 
Rapier; it fits not a Gentleman of myianck to walk the 
streets in Que^o. 1854 H. L'Estrange Chas. 1 (1655) 72 
Out came the Lieutenant with hb suit of Gallants, all armed 
in cnerpo. 1891 Wood Aih. Oxon, II. SS® He. .under- 
valued hb office hy going in quiipo like a young Scholar. 
1740 Warburton Dia. Legal, v. Wks. V. 217 He . . strips 
Moses of his mission and leaves him to cool, in querpo, 


under hb civil character. *748 Smollett Rod. Roatd.x, 
The drummer, who had given his only shirt to be washed, 
aweared in cuetpo. 

2. atlrib. and Comb. 

*844-7 Cleveland Char.Lond.Dmpt. 3 A zealous Botcher 
in MoreSelds . . contriving some Quirpo-cut of Church-Go- 
vernment. *741 Richardson Pamela Ixxxiv, These smart, 
well-dressing, querpo-fellows. 

CufF(k»f), sb.^ Forms: 4 coffe, 4-7 ouffe, 6 
cuyjTe, 7 kuff, 7 - cuff. [ME. coffe, cuffe, of un- 
certain origin. 

The word has some mmilarity of form to ML. atihia, 
ctijia, in OE. ctiffic, cap, head-covering, F. coijffe. Coif ; 
hut no connexion of sense appears.] 

+1. A mitten or glove. Obs. 

^ 136a Langl. P. pi. a. vii. $6 He caste on hb clones, 
i-ciouted and i-hole. His coheres and his coffus, for colde of 
his nnyles. ci^o Promp. Parv. 106 Cuffe, glove, or 
va.etieYae,m{ita{l, ciroiecat -up/j NotHughani Rec. II. 262 
Unum par chirotecartun vocatarum cuffes de velwet. 

2. An ornamental part at the bottom of a sleeve, 
consisting of a fold of the sleeve itself turned back, 
a band of linen, lace, etc. sewed on, or the like ; 
also, the coixesponding part of a shirt-sleeve, or 
a separate band of linen or other material worn 
round the wrist so as to appear under the sleeve. 

103 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 154 My velvett jacket, to 
makehb childerpatlettes and cujmes. x^Nashe Unfort. 
jTraw. *5 Cleane shirts and caffes. ax6*30vKRBURy.(4 Wfe 
(1638) tm He never weares Cuffes. *6^ Wilding in Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist Soc.) I. *59 For a pair of Kuffs. X768 Sterne 
Sent, fourtu. Remise Door, She laid her hand upon the cuff 
of my coat. 1838 Dickens O. Twist ii, Oliver firmly grasp- 
ing & [Mr, Bumble’s] gold-laced cuff. x88x Wynter Soc. 
Bees 153 He turned up hb cuffs like an expert chemical 
lecturer. 

b. That part of a long glove or gauntlet which 
covers the wrist or part of the arm. 

j86a J. Hewitt Anc, Armour II. Descr, Engravings 
p, vii, The sollerets and the cuffi of the gauntlets. 

S, A fetter for the wrist, a Handcuep. 

1663 Butler Hud. l ii. 1093 Promises that yoke The Con- 
^eror, are quickly broke. Like Sampson's Cuffs. xMi 
Thackeray Round. Papers, On being found end (xSyfi) zjz 
Mr. Bardolph . . puts out his hands to the little steel cuffs, 
and walks away quite meekly. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1877 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 389 For cuff stiings, 
Srf. 1884 Loiut. Gas. No. 1981/4 A Cuff Button with 
a Diamond of about ten gr^s. *883 A. Dobson O/if World 
Idylls 17 The shoulder-knot that slept within her cuff-box. 

Caff (kpf), [Goes with Ctjef v?- (q.v.).] 

1. A blow with the Sst, or with the open hand ; 
a hnffet. OS., fisticuff. 

1570 Levins Manip.^ fi enffe, colaphm, X596 

Shaks. Tam. Shr, iii.ii. 165 Tbb mad-brain’d bridegroome 
tooke him suche a cuffe, That downe fell Priest and hooke. 
*635 N. R. Cantden’s Hist. Eliz. iv. 493 She . . gave him 
a cuffe on the ear. 271a Addison Sped. No. 433 r 6 Their 
publick Debates were generally managed with Kicks and 
Cufis. *879 Cotssell's Techn. Edttc. IV. 62/1 Many a cuff 
did the foreman, .give him for absenting himself. 

b. Phr. At cuffs - at blows, fighting ; to go or 
fall to cuffs. 

x6oa .Shaks, Ham. ji- ii. 37? Vnlesse the Poet and the 
Player went to Cuffes in the (Jnestion. 1689 Loud. Gas. 
No. 386/4 The Contest grew so high, that they began to de- 
side the dispute at Cuffs. 1683 AtUobiog. Sir % Bramston 
X40 Macedo..fell to cuffs with a Frenchman. 171X Swift 
I.ett. (1767) III. 17s He was at cuffs with a brother footman, 
xyao Humourist 54 Mutatios b generally at Cuffs with 
himself, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 225 And there 
were kings who never went To cuffs for half-a-crown. 

2. iratuf. A blow or stroke of any kind. 

xbxoMirr. Mag. 6xg (T.) The billows rude. .Cuff after cuff, 

the earths green banks did batter. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 23 Aug., In getting out of the coach, she had given 
her cap some unlucky cuff. 1873 Blackib Leg's HifftL 34 
Granite battlements that . . stiffly bear the cuffs and bufet 
of the strong-armed blast. 

Cuff, J^.3 slang. [Cf. CupPlKT, Chuep 1.] A con- 
temptuous term for an old man j esp. a miserly old 
fellow. 

x8x6 R. G Time! Whistle xv, 1255 Some rich cuffe. a 1700 
Be B. IDicto Caut^ C7*ew^ A pleasdnt Old CuiT, a frolicksom 
old Fellow. 1735 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 371 (D.) 
Gi, I boarded with Antronius. Jo. What with that rich 


old cuff? xq6a CoLSfw Polfy Honeycombs in, Ten to one 
the old cuff may not stay with her. 

Cuff, sb.4: A variant (of Scottish origin) of ScuPF, 
SoBUEE, in Cuff of the neck, * the fleshy part of the 
neck behind’ (Jam.) ; also the coat collar. 
x74oin Inverness Cater. 29 Dec. 1883. 3/1 Mr. M.’s wife wu 
drawn backwards by the cuff of the neck. 1823 Galt R. Gil- 
haize I. 81 (Jam.) Her husband . . seizing his Grace by the 
cuff of the neck, swung him away from hqr with . .vehemence. 
a *873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly iv. x, I took him . . by the 
cuff of the neck. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. ii. (ed. 4) 29 She 
took hold of her son by the cuff of the neck. 

Cuff (kef), [Of uncertain origin : cf. G, 
Rogues’ cant kuffen to thrash (‘ perh. of Hebraic 
origin’, Sievers) ; also Sw. kuffa to thrust, push.] 

1. trans. To strike with the fist, or with the open 
hand ; to buffet. 

XS30 Palsgr. 502/2, I caffe one, I pomell hym about the 
heSl, ft torche. 1570 Levins Aianip. To cuffe, 

colaphisare. iggi Shaks. zHeu. VI, 1. iii. 48 Priest, be- 
ware your Beard, I meane to tugge it, and to cuffe you 
soundly. X676 D’Urvey Alad. Fickle y. ii, Sbra you shall 
be hu^ ana cufft, and flip’d and kick'd. X781 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary 25 Aug., I think a man deserves to be 
cuffed for saying any lady will marry him. 1872 W. Black 
Adv. Phaetonvt. 42 She ran out. .and cuffed the boys’ ears, 
b. transf. To beat, strike, buffet. 
c x8x* Chapman Iliad xv. 575 Like a wave. . that . . down 
doth come And cuff a ship. az6 ^ Drumm. of Hawth. 
Pfr/zm Wks. (1711) 43 The angry winds not ay Do cuff the 
roaring deep. *855 Tennyson Mated I. vi. i. The budded 
peaks of the wood. .Caught and cuff'd by the gale. 

e. To vanquish in fight, ' beat ’, ‘ lick ’. Obs. 
a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll i, 32 The fabled Monsters, w'’’ S' 
Bevis oft Vanquisht in fight, and our S*^ George has Cufft. 
X769 Johnson 26 Oct. in Boswell, 111 take yon five children 
from London, who shall cuff five Highland children. 

+ 2. Of birds : To strike or buffet with the wings, 
as in fighting. (Also absoi:) Obs. 

xfiar G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xiii. 270 [They] Their oppo- 
sites with beake and tallons rend ; Cuffe with their wings. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. Ivii. 171 He hawked at 
all manner of game . , till at length being well cuft and 
plumed, he was fain to yoke his lawless will under the Grand 
Charter. 1683 Oiway Venice Pres. 11. ii. 1687 Drydeh 
Hind^ P, III. 1224 The Pig;eons. .with their quills . . cuffed 
the tender chickens from their food. zja^Toisr. Odyss.w. 179 
They [two eagles] cuff, they tear ; their cheeks and necks 
they rend. 

3. aisot. or intr. To deal or exchange blows ; to 
fight, scuffle. 

s6xx [see Cuffle]. *675 Cotton Poet. Whs. (1765) 223 
I’ll cuff with thee for twenty Pound. Ibid. 224 T o prate, 
And cuff it out at Billingsgate. *693 Drydeh yuv, (J,), 
While the peers cuff to make the rabble sport, soxa 
Sparling A/ag. XXXIX. *53 All those who choose . . in a 
ring with him to cuff. x886 J. K. Jerome Idle Thoughts 
(ed. 58} 128 Shrill-voiced women cuff and curse, and nag. 
Hence Cu'fflng vhl. sb. and ppl. a. (In quot. 1 609 
= Contending, opposing.) 

*609 Jas. I Sp. at Whitehall in Harl. Misc, 1 . 12 There 
are divers crosse and cuffing statutes, and some are penned 
as they may be taken in divers, yea, contrary sences. a x68o 
Butler Rem. (1759) IL 32 In Cuffing, all Blows are aimed 
at the Face. 174* Richardson Pamela II. 257, 1 have but 
just escapedagood Cuffing. *888 Bwerou Arab. Hts, I. 325 
Give her a sound cuffing. 

Cuff (kof), ®.2 rare, CuEE j^.l] trans. 
To put cufis on ; to handcuff ; see Cuee sb.^ 3 . 

*693 LvzrRa.1. Brief R el. (1857) III, i He was cuff'd and 
shackled with irons, and committed to Newgate. 185* Sm 
F. Palgrave Norm, 4 Eng, I. 555 Taken prisoner, cuffed 
and stripped. 

Cuffed (k»ft), a. [f. Cdee sb^ + -ed 2 .] Having 
cuffs : in parasynthetic comb., as double-cuffed. 

*558 Inv. in Lane. 4 ChesTi, Wills (1857) X78 On shurt, 
double cuffed, and edged with silver lace. 

Cuffer (kn-fai). [f. Cuee ».i + -bbI.] One 
who cuffs ; a boxer, fighter. 

*683 Gunning Lent Fast 173 That we . . be [not] as such 
cuffers who fight as it were with their shadow. *675 Hobbes 
Odyssey xi. 287 Pollux good Cuffer, Castor Cavalier. 1705 
Stanhope Paraphr. II. 213, I, like those Wrestlers and 
Cuffers, fight in very good earnest. 

+ b. humorously. The fist. Obs. 

1694 Echard Plautus 18 Mercury (Holding up his Fist). 
Rogue, look to yourself. Soda. You may act, Sir, as you 
please, as long as you are so plaguely arm’d with those 
Cuffers. 

Cuffin (ktf'fin). Thieves' cant. Also 6 otiffeu, 
7 cofdng. [? connected with Cuee j 3.3] A man, 
fellow, chap ; =iCovE sb.'^ Queer cuffin-'. a churlish 
fellow ; also, a justice. 

*567 Harman Caveat 86 Yonder dwelleth a quyere cuffen 
. . Yonder dwelleth a hoggeshe and cboyrlyshe man. *609 
Dekicer Lanthom ^ Candle-lt. Wks. 1884-3 III. 196 The 
word Cone, or Cofe, or Cuffin, signifies a Man, a Fellow. 
*641 Bhomb yov. Crew ii. Wks. 1873 HI. 389 We are 
assaulted Wa quire Cuffin. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, 
Qutere-cuffln, a Justice of Peace ; also a Churl. x8i8 Scott 
Hrt, MidL xxv, ‘ He knows my gybe as well as the jark of 
e’er a queer cuffin in England.’ 1839 Lytton Disowned 4 
' What ho, my bob cuffins,' cried the gipsy guide, ‘ I have 
brought you a gentry cove.’ 

tCu’ffle, ». Obs.rare^^. ? =Soueele. 

1596 Spenser F, Q. iv. iv, 29 Most cuffling [i6x* cuffing] 
close, now chacing to and fro. 

Cu’ffless, a. [See -less.] Without cuffs. 

*873 Miss Braddon Sir, 4 Pilgr. iii. 64, 1 should go cuff- 
less and collarless. 

CuSbye, variant of Caeeoy. 

*678 Land, Gens. No. *278/4. 
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Cnfic (kijj-fik), a. Also Ouphic, Kufle. [f. 
Cufa or Kufa, an ancient city near Babylon, the 
residence of the caliphs before the building of 
Bagdad, and a great seat of Mohammedan learn- 
ing.] Of or pertaining to Cufa ; applied to a 
variety of Arabic writing, attributed to the scholars 
of Cufa. 

Cuiic is found mainly in old copies of the Koran, on coins 
of the Abbasid and other early dynasties, and in inscriptions. 
It differs from ordinary Arabic writing {.Nasklu) in the an- 
gular form of many of the letters, and the general rigidity of 
the strokes, in which it bears a considerate lesemlnance to 
the Syriac Esirangelo. The name is sometimes loosely ap- 
plied to old forms of Arabic writing generally; but the 
opinion once current that the Cuhc writing is older than the 
round characters is now known to be incorrect. 

1706 Hrakni: Collect. 22 June, The Cuiic characters. 1851 
p. Wilson Preh. Ann. II. iv. iiL 262 Cuiic coins inscribed 
in the old Arabic character. 1879 C. R. Condeb Tentmiark 
Pal. 318 Over the outer Arcade of the Dome of the Rock 
runs the great Cufic inscription, giving the date of the erec- 
tion of the building in 688 a.s. 

Ctii- in Sc. forms ; see Co-, C00-, Cxi-. 

II Cni 1)0110 (kai bJtt-ni?). A Latin phrase, 
properly cui bom est, fuit, etc., meaning ' To 
whom [is or was it] for a benefit ?’ /. e. ‘ Who profits 
(or has profited) by it ? ’ attributed by Cicero to 
a certain Lucius Cassius {Pro Roscio Apter, xxx) : 
popularly but erroneously taken in English to 
mean ' To what use or good purpose ? ’ ; hence, 
sometimes stibsL The question of the practical 
advantage of anything; practical utility as a 
principle. 

1604 Bp. Andrewes Senn. E j b (T.), For, what of all this ? 
what good ? cui bono f idaz-ji Burton A ttai, Mel. i. ii. iv. 
vii. (1676) 102/2 To build an house without pins, make a rope 
of sand, to what end ? cut bono ? 1836 J. F. Davis Chinese 
II. 272 (Stanford] The Chinese always estimate such matters 
by their intermediate and apparent cui bono, 1847 De 
Quincey Seer. Soc. i. Wks. iSgo VII. 178 The point on which 
our irreconcilability was greatest respected the cuibom (the 
ultimate purpose) of this alleged conspiracy. 

b. adj. or attrib. Of or relating to the question 
cui bono 9 ; sometimes = utilitarian. 

0x734 North Exam. i. iii. § 130 (1740) 207 All which 
Matters . . amount . . to a Daemonstration of the Sort 1 may 
term cui bono. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1848) 6go/a Dr. 
Shaw. .used to say, ‘I hate a cui bono man'. 18^3 H. 
Spencer Stud. Social, iii. 6g Are there any who utter the 
cui bono criticism? 

0, vb. To imt the question cui bono 9 va. regard 
to (anything) ; to question the utility of. 

1837 Lytton E, Maltrxo, vin. i, An ambition, which 
seemed, .to cui bono the olyects of worldly distinction. 
Ciiioh-grass, obs. t Qoitoh- ; cf. Cough sb."^ 
Cuif, var. Sc. spelling of CooF, fool, 

Cuinage, cuyaage, obs. forms of Coinage. 
As a]^lied to tin, in English Law Books, it means 
the omcial stamping of the blocks ; = Coinage 4. 

lAn erroneous eiwlanation by Cowell (1607) was corrected 
in Blount's Lam Dictionary 1670, but, having been copied 
b^ohnson, is still repeated in modem Dictionaries.] 
CTuinye, -le, var. of Cuntb Sc., coin. 

Cuir, obs. Sc. form of CHom, Cube. 

Cuirass (kwirse's, kis^ne's), sb. Forms : a. 5 oa- 
ras , -esse,quyTas, 5-7 curace, 6-7 ourase,ouiraoe, 
-rasse, onyrasse, 7 ourasse, 7- ouiraas; &. 6 
cuyratz, 6-7 curats, 7 curets, cuirats ; 7. 6-7 
curet, -e, curat, -e, 6 curiet, curret, -ette, 7 cuiret. 
[In the forms euros, quyras, curace, cuirasse, a. F. 
cuirasse (1418 in Hatzfeld), f. cuir leatlier, after 
Pr, coirassa, It. corazza, Sp. coraza:—'L. coridcea 
adj. (fem.) leathern, f. coriuvt leather; the med.L. 
cordcium, cordtium, cuirass, is from the mod. laugs. 
The original OF. name was (later quirie)'.— 

L. type *coridta, whence ME. quirie, quirre. In 
1 6th c. a frequent Eng. form was curats, adrats, 
app. under the influence of It. curazza ; cf. MLG. 
koritz, ODa. kdrritz, hyrritz, etc. This being, 
from its final s, treated as a plural, gave the muti- 
lated singular cumt, curate, etc., common 1560- 
1650. The stress was then on the first syllable, 
but was subsequently under F. influence shifted to 
the second: Bailey 1730 has 

1 . A piece of armour for the body (originally of 
leather) ; sj^ec. a piece reaching down to the waist, 
and consisting of a breast-plate and a back-plate, 
buckled or otherwise fastened together ; still worn 
by some European regiments of cavalry. 

The breastplate alone was sometimes called a cuirass, or 
the two pieces combined were called (<* fair oj^ cuirasses, 
and the breast-plate a half-cuirass. The word has also been 
used in a general sense for all kinds of ancient close-iitting 
defensive coverings for the body, made of leather, metal, or 
other material. 

a. Form cuirass {euros, etc.), pi, cuirasses (fcanw). 

1464 Meam. 4- Househ. Exp. 19s And my mastyr lenthym 
a payr of smale curas wyth gardys and vumbaide. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon ix. 241 He smote Gerarde thrughe 
the quyras. 1495 Act xi Hen. VII, c. 64 Preamb., Armours 
Defensives, as .. Billes Hauberts Curesses. 1548 Hall 
Ckron, 12 One comoanv had the . . border of the curace all 



IV. ii. 281 A golden curace, or brest-plate. 1678 tr. Gaya's 


Arms ^JVar 44 The Cuirass is Musket-proof. 1756-7 tr. 
Keyses ^ Trao. (1760) IV, 289 The armour of the horse, 
guards with half-cuirasses. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxv, HTie 
troopers . . armed with cuir^ and back-plate. 1846 Hist. 
Rec. Life Guards 215 On this day (1821) the Household Bri- 
gade first appeared in Cuirasses, which it has since worn. 

18 . Form curats, cuirats, etc. 

1591 Hauington Crl. Fur. xxiit. evi, He casts away his 
curats and his shield. 1398 Chapman Iliad hi. 343 The 
curets that Lycaon wore. 1611 Cotgr., Cuirasse, a (Juirats. 
1627 Lisander ^ Cal. in. 55 Just betweene his anne and the 
curats. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander ii. 216 Hee made 
his cuirates ny in a thousand pieces, 
t y. This form treated as fl., with a sing, curat, etc. 
iM* Huloet, Curet, breast-plate or stomager. 1555 Eden 
Decades g8 £y ther bresteplates or curettes of golde. 1596 
Spenser P . Q . v. viii. 34. Through his curat it did glyde. 
a 1625 Boys IVks. (16291533 Paul here makes no mention of 
a backe Curate for a Chnstian souldier. 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt 46 Their Curates are vnriuetted with hlowes. 
f 2 . pi. Soldiers wearing cuirasses. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres v. ii. i43^ccompanied with 
Lances, or cuyrats on hoisebacke, I merae armed petranels 
or pistoliers. 

3 . tramf. a. The breast-plate of the Jewish high- 
priest. 

1836 Keble in Lyra Aposi. (1849) 169 The mystic cuirass 
gleams no more, In answer from the Holy One. 

b. A close-fitting ^sleeveless) bodice, often stif- 
fened with metal trimmings or embroidery, worn 
by women. 

X883 Steutdard 3 Aug. 3/1 A dark brown [dress] with 
a cuirass of gold lace. 188^ yohtt Bulla Mar. 150/2 Mrs. C.'s 
dress was of white silk, with tablier and cuirass bodice em- 
broidered ill pearls. 

4 . a. Jig. Applied to the buckler or any hard 
protective covering of an animal, b. transf. The 
armour-plate protection of the sides of a ship, etc. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. (1641) 51/1 Th' hast 
armed some [creatures] . .with thick Cuirets, some with scaly 
Necks. zS6a EMguteer 16 Nov. 316/2 Whitworth’s gun may 
punch a hole in the iron cuirass of these ships. 1888 Rolles- 
TON & J ACKSON A idm. Life S31 A very distinct cuticle, either 
a dorsal thickened cuirass, a bivalved cuirass, or rings of 
plates. 

Cuirass (kwirse's, ki»ne‘s), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To cover or protect with, or as with a cuirass ; 
to famish (a ship) with armour-plating. 

1863 G. T. Lowth JVand. West. France 326 There were 
two fngates on the stocks, one. .of wood . . to be cuirassed. 
x88o Browning Dram. Idylls, Clive 50 His scalemail’s 
warty iron cuirasses a crocodile. 1881 Daily News 10 Mar, 
5/1 Black .silk dresse.s are cuirassed with an armour of jet. 

Cuira'ssed,^/. a. [£ Cuieasg sb. -i- -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with or wearing a cuirass ; also Jig. 

1727-51 Chambers Cj/cl, s.v. Cuirasse, A good pait of the 

German cavalry are cuirassed. 1852 Moir Portrait (f Scott 
Poet. Wks. II. 258 The cuirassed warrior, stem and high. 
1854 H, Miller Footpr. Great. iiL (1874) 23 Remains of 
a large cuirassed fish, 

2 . Of ships, etc. : Armour-plated. 

1864 Daily Tel. 12 Oct.,'E?ieinventlon of cuirassed vessels, 
1870 Standard re Dec., Cuirassed locomotives were ready 
on the Orleans line with guns to support. 

Cuirassier (kwiraslo-j, kiuo-). In (6 coritser), 
7 ouiTalsiex, -asseer, -azeer, curaseer, -asheer, 
-useer, -iaziex, -(s)sier, coriassier, 8 enriassex, 
9 cuixasseux, -sieux. [a. F. cuirassier, f. cuirasse', 
introduced in 17th c., and applied to the heavy 
cavalry in the Civil Wars. Coritser for LG. korit- 
zer{ = early mod.G. kiirisser), occurs 1551 as an 
alien word in a document abstracted by Strype.] 

1 . A horse soldier wearing a cuirass. 

The proper name of a certain type of heavy cavalry in 
European armies. The name is not now used in the British 
army, though some of the regiments of Guards correspond 
in equipment. 

[1551 in Strype Eccl, Mem. II. 258 Sixteen horsemen and 
two coritsers.] 1625 Markham Souldiers Accid. 41 The first 
and principal! Troope of horsemen., are now called Cuiras- 
siers or Pistolliers. , 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 2 Armed 
Cap-a-pe like a Curiazier in warr. 1671 Milton P , R . hi. 
328 Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight. 1702 W. J. 
Bruyn’s Voy, Levant ii. 6 Many Troopers, Curiassers, 
armed Switz. z8oz Sporting Mag. XVII. 135 Exercising 
his regiment of cuirasseurs. 1824 Macaulay Naseby, Our 
cuirasMers have burst on the ranks of the accurst. 1874 
Green Short Hist. x. 811 The victorious horsemen were 
crushed in their turn by the French cuirassiers, 
b. Jig. and trany. 

* 1658 Rowland Moufei’s Tlteai, Ins. Ep. Ded., The Fleas 
that are Curasheers, and their back stiffe with bristles. 
1727 Pope & Arbhthnot Art of Sinking 108 Call an army 
of angels, angelic cuirassiers. 

IT 2 . {erroneously). A cuirass. Obs. 

1622 Peacham Cotnpl. Gent. (1661) i62_ His Curuseers to 
be of gold, his robe blew and silver, bis buskins of gold. 
Ibid. x6s The Roman ^Emperouis habit was this: their 
curuseers yellow embroidered with silver. 

Cuirats, cuiret, ohs. ft. Cuibasb. 

II Cuir-bouilli. Forms; 4-5 qulr-, quirr- 
boilly, -boily, -boyly, -boile, -boyl(l)e, quexe- 
boly, qwTxbolle, ooerbuille, -boyle, 6 Sc. cur-, 
corbulje. [F. (kwfr hu^yi) lit. ‘ boiled leather.’] 
Leather boiled or soaked in hot water, and, when 
soft, moulded or pressed into any required form ; on 
becoming dry and hard it retains the form given 
to it, and offers considerable resistance to cuts, 
blows, etc. 

The word was in common English use from 14th to i6th 


c., after which it is not found till modem times, when it 
appears as boriowed from modern French. 

X375 Barbour Britce xii. 22 On his basnet hye he bar 
Ane hat off qwyrbolle. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 164 
Hisq lambeux were of quyrboilly [v.r. quereboly]. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 pai hafe platez made of coer- 
buille. 1413 Lyog. Pilgr. Somle iv. xxx. (1483) 80 A feyned 
hede formed of playstred clothe other of coerboyle. 1513 
Douglas AS?ieis v. vii. 77 Thair hames . . thaim semy t for 
to be Of curbul^e corvyne sevin gret oxin hydis. 1880 
C. G. Leland Minor Arts i. i Solid orpressed work, known 
as cuir bouilli, in which leather . . after having been boiled 
and macerated, or rendered perfectly soft, is moulded, 
stamped, or otherwise worked into form. 

Cuire, obs. Sc. form of Cure. 

Cuirie, var. of quiry, obs. aphetic form of 
Equbbbt, royal stables, stud. 

c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. 159 (Jam.) The 
King . . caused his Mr. Stabler to pass to his cuirie, where 
his great horse were. 1601 Holland Pliny ll. 327 The 
Empresse Poppaea . . had her cuirie of she Asses in her traine 
. .onely to wash and bath her body in their milke. 

II Cuisine (kwzzf'u). [F. adsine kitchen, = 
Pr. cozifta, It. cucUta\—h,. coquina, coctna, f. coqulre 
to cook.] Kitchen ; culinary department or esta- 
blishment; manner or style of cooking; kitchen 
arrangements. 

la 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 32 One mes.se 

g osse de kusyn.] 1786 Han. More Florio 657 (Stanford) 
reat Goddess of the French Cuisine. 1817 Keatinqe 
Trav. I. 204 Fish and fowls, highly seasoned, according to 
the Moorish cuisine, with saffron. 1871 Napheys Prev. 4* 
Cure Dts. iii. ix. 956 Those innocent arts of the cuisine, 
which render food pleasant. 

Hence CulBi'nlo a. nonce-wd,, pertaining to the 
cuisine ; Cuisi'nier [P'.], a (French) cook. 

1B48 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 134 With his cuisinic 
knowledge he has so annoyed the members. 1859 Lang 
Wand. India 23 Amongst the most skilful of cuisinieis. 

Cuisse, cilisll (kwis, kwij). Forms: pi. 4 
quysseanx, -ewes, 5 cusseis, cussues, qwys- 
abewes, 5-7 cushies, 7 cush.es, 6-9 cuisses, 8-9 
cuishes ; sing, 5 cusshewe, cusch6, 7 cush, 9 
cuish. [In 14th c. quyssewes, cuissues, a. OF. 
ctdsseaux, ctdsiaux, pi. of cuissel — It. cosciale, L. 
coxale, f. L. coxa hip, It. coscia, F. cuisse thigh. 
In Eng. the -ewes, -ues of the plural being reduced 
to -ies, and at length to -es, the latter has been 
confounded with the plural ending in Jish-es, 
etc., and a singular ctdsh, cuisse formed. The 
etjraxological sing, would he quissel, or quissew.l^ 
pi. Armour for protecting the front part of the 
thighs ; in sing, a thigh-piece. 

[1314 Sir R. de Cliftord in Hist, Lett. 4- Pap. North 
Re^, (Rolls 1873) 227 Vij. pair de tiappes . . ix. pair de 
quisseus.] C1330 R. Brunne CAron. Wace (Rolls) 10027 
Arthur, .was armed fynly welWy)>.. Doublet & quysseaux. 
C1340 Gaw. 4 ; Gr. Knt, 578 Queme quyssewes . . coyntlych 
closed His thik hrawen pysez. 1423 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
III. 73 Fro uno pare de qwysshewes de mayle, pro defen- 
sione crurium. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxxii, 46 Hys 
Cusche Laynere brak in twa. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc, 
Weapons 3 If he had that day worne his cuisses, the bullet 
had not broken his thigh bone, x^ Shake, i Hem IV, iv. 
i, 105 , 1 saw young Harry with Us Beuer on, His Cushes 
on lus thighes. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng, xii. Ixix. (1612] 
291 The Taishes, Cushies, and the Graues. 1622 F. Mark- 
ham BA, War IV, viii. 151 They shocke close together, and 
as it were ioyne Cush to Cush. 1697 Dryden Virgil Ded., 
How came the cuisses to be worse tempered than the^ rest 
of his armour. 17x8 Pope Iliad 111. 411 The purple cuishes 
clasp his thighs around. 1814 Scott Ld, of Isles vi. xxxiii. 
Helm, cuish, and breastplate stream'd with gore. 1881 
Palcrave Vis. Eng, 136 udney struck onward, his cuisses 
thrown off. 

Hence t Ouishard [F. cuissard], Cuisset, 
Cuissot [F. 13th c.], in same sense. Cf. also 
CUSSAN. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres Gloss. 250 Cuisset, is the 
armings of a horseman, for his thigh vnto the knees. _ 1678 
tr. Gaya's Arms of War 44 Cuissots or Thigh-pieces. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondHs Erornena 145 He bore him a 
thrust under the vauntplate, between the two cuyshard 
pieces. 1830 E. Hawkins Anglo-Fr. Coinage 110 Part of 
his cuissarts appears. 

Cuisshyn, obs. form of Cushion. 
i'Cllit, cute- Obs. Also 6 cuyte, ouite, 8 
cutt. [a. F. cuit L. cactus cooked, boiled, pa. 
pple. of cidre L. coquere. In sense 2, perh. repr. 
F. cuite sh. a boiling, a boil.] 

1 . Orig. adj. in wine ctdt, subsequently used 
cdisol, : New wine boiled down to a certain thick- 
ness and sweetened. 

ci4j6oJ.'RMSse.i.i.Bk, Nurture 118 The narays of swete 
wynes y wold ^at ye them knewe . . wyne Cute. 2574 Hyll 
Ord. Bees xviii, The sweet lycour named Cuyte. 1598 
Florio, Vin cotio, a kinde of sodden wine which w'e call 
cute, to put into other wines, to make them keep the longer. 
i6pt Holland Pliny xxir. xiii. 121 Nettleseed taken in 
wine cuit as a drinke openeth the matrice. 16x5 Markham 
Eng. Hottsew. ii. iv. (1668) 116 If it be Spanish Cute, two 
gallons will go further than five gallons of Candy Cute. 
1703 Art ^ Myst. Vintners 33 Two Gallons of Cutt to 
every Butt so that it be Spanish Cutt, X756 Diet. Trade 
Commerce, Wine Cuit, or boiled mne ..by that means 
still retains its native sweetness. 

2 . Boiling or seething; aboil. 

£1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 138 Sucre of .iij. cute 
white hoot & moyst in his propurte. Ibid. 159 Gynger of 
iij. cute. ^ 
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CULGtEE. 


Cuit, var. of Coot 2 Sc., ankle. 

Oui’tchour, obs. Sc. form of CodcherS i, 

X53S LYNO£S.t.Y Satyre 2605 Sir, I completne vpon the 
Mill men-.Iugglets, lestars, and idill cuitchourb. 

Cniter Ck?rtai), v. Sc. Also outer, kuter. 
irans. To attend to with kindly assiduity; to 
minister to ; to coddle. 

>795 Burns Dettk's dang our uty Daddie ir, I’ve seen 
the day you buttered my brose And cuitered me late and 
early. 1847 Ballads ^ Smgs of Ayrshire Ser. i. 118 O sae 
kin'ly ’s she cuiter'd the weans. 

CixLtl^ var. of Cooth, coal-fish. 

Cuittikin : see Cdtikin, gaiter. 

Cnittle Ck« t’l), v. trans. Sc, 

1. To curry, wheedle, coax. 

cx^5 Lindes\y iPitscottie) Chroa. Scot. 97(Jam.)Thir 
woitL were spoken by the Cl^cellor, purposely to cause. . 
all the lave.. to follow, and come in the Kings will, and 
thought to have cutled them off that way. xSid ScoTcOld 
Mart, xxviii, This Mrs. Dennison, was trying to ^cuittle 
favour wi’ Tam Kand. i8r8 — Br. Latmn, xiv, Sir Wil- 
liam. .wad sune cuitle another out o’ somebody ei%. x8>o 
— • Abbot xvi, The Protestant. . cuittles us with the liberty of 
conscience. 

2. To tickle. (? for kittle^ 

rrxygo k. MacDonald in Scott xi, And many a 
weary cast 1 made To cufttle the moor-fowl’s tail. 

Cuk- : see also Cock-. 

Cuke, obs. form of Cook. 

+ Ciiker. Obs, rare~\ Some part of a 
woman’s dress. 

c 1460 Towrulsy Myst. 313 The shrew . . Is faornyd like a 
kowe..The cuker hynges so side now, furrid with a cat 
bkyn. 

[[ Cul (ku, often k»l). [F. = bottom, fundament 
of the body, anus L. cuius, 

Foimerly naturalized as Citle q.v., and now used in 
certain phrases. In F. the I is mutej but in Eng. it is 
usually pronounced, though the French pronondadon is 
otherwise more or less attempted.] 

11 Cal-de-fotir (k»-d’f»r, often k»l da fu'i). Arch. 
PI. euls-de-foui. [F. = furnace bottom, oven 
bottom.] (See quots.) 

>7*7-5* Cbambeks CycL, Cul de four, a sort of low, 
spherical vault, oven-like. Cul de four of a. niche denotes 
the arched roof of a niche on a circular plan. xSjyd Gwilt 
Ankii. Gloss., Cul de four, a low vault sphericalty formed 
on a circular or oval plan. An oven-shaped vault. 

II Cnl-Ae-lampe (k«-d’ lanp, often k»l da lanp). 
pi. oulfl'de'lampe. [F. ^ lamp-bottom ; tbe shape 
of tbe ornament suggesting the bottom of an ancient 
lamp.] 

1. Arch. An ornamental support of inverted 
conical form ; a pendant of the same form. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cyel, Cul de Imup, a French term.. 
appUed in arehitecture to_ several decorations, both of 
masonry and joinery, used, in vaults and cielings, to finish 
the bottom of works, and wreathed somewhat in manner of 
a testudo. 1833 J- Dallaway Disc. Archil, JSfa., 4rc. 94 
(Stanford) The roof has several pendents {cals de lautpe). 

2. Printing, An ornament used to fill up a blank 
space in a page, as at tbe end of a chapter when 
the matter stops short of tbe bottom. 

x8x8 Scott Br. Lamm, i, An ornamented and illustrated 
edition, with heads, vignettes, and cuh de lantpe. 

II Cnl-de-sao ^u-d’sak, often kwl da ssek). Fb 
ouls-de-saa. [F. = sack-bottom, bag-bottom.] 

1. A»af. A vessel, tube, sac, etc. open only at one 
end, as the caecum or * blind gut ’ ; the closed ex- 
tremity of such a vessel, etc. 

1738 Med, Ess, ^ Observ. (ed. 3) IV. 92 An Infundibuli- 
form Cul de Sac or Thimble-like cavity. 1809 Brodie in 
PMl, Trans. KCIX. 163 Ike oesophagus.. terminated in 
a cul-de-sac. xB4x-;;7X T. R. Jones Auim. Kiugd, (ed. 4) 
878 In many Ruminants.. a ciil de sac occupies the com- 
mencement of the vascular bulb of the urethra. 

2. A street, lane, or passage closed at one end, a 
blind alley; a place having no outlet except by 
tbe entrance; in Milit. use, said of the position 
of an army hemmed in on all sides except be- 
hind. 

1819 Welungton in Gurw. Desp, IV. 518 The bridges. . 
being irreparable, they would_^ be in a ml de sae. i8z8 
Scott yrnl. (1890; II. 163 Coming home, an Irish coachman 
drove us into a cul de sac^newc Battersea Bridge. 187a 
Bakp:r JVi/e Tribut, ix. 143 The herds of game found them- 
selves driven into a cul-de^ac, 

3. Jig. ‘ An inconclnsive argument.’ 

In some mod. Diets. 

Cul, obs. form of Cxjiiii, 

-cula : see -culus, 

i'ClQI}, culke. Obs. rare, [a. MHG. kulb(e, 
var. of kolbe, in same sense.] A retort. 

1683 Pettus Min, i. (x686) 146 Let it boil over the 
Coal-fire m a little Culbe or boule, /bid, 171 Put it into a 
sound well luted glass Soule or Culh. 

Culbut, V. rare, [An anglicized adaptation 
of F. culbuter, i. cid back, fundament -i- huter 
to butt, to strike abruptly.] To overturn back- 
wards, throw any one on his back ; to drive back 
in disorder. 

**^3 Ubouhart Rabelais m. xxvi. 219 Not , . permitted 
to culbuL 1833 Blackw, M^. XXXII. 545 TTie generals 
. .had led or left them, to be culbuted by the French. 184* 
djdd, U. 630 A British, battalion, .driving him over hill and 
dal^ culbuted in the most exemplary manner. 


Cnlcb, cnltch (kvltj). local. Also oulsh. 
[Possibly a. OF. ctelche (mod.F. coache') couch, bed, 
layer, stiatam, etc. ; but the late appearance of the 
word leaves this imcertain,] 

1. gen. Rubbish, refuse. (South of Engl., and U.S.) 

1736 J. Lewis Hist. Thanet Gltyts., Citlch, lumber, stuff. 

X736 Pegge Kenticisnis, Cukh, rags, bits of thready, and tbe 
lixe, such as mantua-makers litter a room with . . it means, 

I find too, any rubbish. 188S Elworthv IV. Somerset 
Wordrbk., Culch, broken crockery, oyster shells, and the 
usiual siftings from an ash-pit. x^i Jml. Anter. Folk-lore 
No. 13 This word, when applied to human beings, has 
a secondary sense of dis^st. ‘He's a mean old culch 1 ’ 
The epithet is the worst u^ch can he used. Mod, [Essex), 
Culsh may he shot here. 

2. spec. The mass of stones, old shells, and other 
hard material, of which an oyster-bed is formed, 

X667 Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 307 The Spat cleaves to Stones, 
old Oyster-shells, pieces of Wood, and such like things, at 
the bottom of the Sea, which they call Cultch. 1774 E. 
Jacob Faverskam 83 A dredge full of Cutch instead of 
oysters. XM3 C. R. Markham in Intell. Observ. IV. 434 Paved 
with stones, old shells, and any other hard substances . . so 
as to form a bed for the oysters, which would he choked in 
soft mud. This material is called culch, X891 W. K. 
Brooks Oyster 103 Oyster shells . . form the most available 
cultch, and are most generally used. 

Culd, obs. f. could ; see Can 

Cnldeazi (k»ldran), a. £f. next -f -an.] Be- 
longing to the Culdees. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. in. viii. 434 note. The 
Culdean monks. 1887 J. A. Wylie Hist. Sc. Nation II. 
xxvL 353 That ancient Culdean father. 

Cnldee (kvidf), sb. and a. Also 5 Sylde, 6 
E[ilde, 7 Culdey. [In Olr. cMe dj (mod.Ir. ciile 
di), found in the 8 th c. in the sense of ‘ anchorite ’ ; 
from die associate, feBow, spouse, sometimes 
servant, vassal, liegeman, tenant 4- di d. God. In 
early Scottish records latinized in pi. keledei, kelle- 
dei, keldei', rendered by Wyntotm kylde. By 
Hector Boece written Ctddei to suit the derivation 
ctiliores Dei, whence the Culdees of later ver- 
nacular writers. 

The primary sense of die di was perh. socius Dei, as an 
appellation of a solitary who forsook the society of men to 
hold intercourse with heaven alone ; Dr. Reeves {.Culdees 
of the British Isles, X864) takes it as an Irish translation 
of the early Chrisciau appellation servus Dei, .servant or 
slave of God, applied to monks; Skene {Celtic Scotland II, 
ti. vt) thinks cele dl a kind of Irish adaptation^ or imi- 
tation of the term dekola, God-worshipper, applied from 
the 4th c. to religious recluses or anchorites in the east. 
One of the later Latinized adaptations was Coltdei, evidently 
BsDeicelm, and the explanation culler Dei appears to have 
been traditional in tbe time of Boece.] 

A. sb, A member of an undent Scoto-Irish 
religious order, found from the eighth century 
onwards. 

The name appears to have been first given to solitary 
recluses; these were afterwards associated into commum- 
ties of anchorites or hermits, and finally brought under the 
canonical rule along with the secular clergy, 'until at length 
the name became almost synonymous with that of seemar 
canon*. (See Reeves British Culdees, anA. Skene Crfftc 
Scotland II. ii. vL) 

[1x44-50 Donation of Monastery oj Loeklewyti (Reeves 
130-1) X Et cum vestimentis ecclesiasticis, qus msi Chelede 
liabuerunt. c 1x70 Chapter of Wrn, the Lion (Reeves ixg) 
293 Episcopis et Keldeis de ecclesia de Brechin. xx78-^ 
Charter of Bp. (Reeves 119) Te'stibus. .Bricio priore 

de Brechin, Gillefali Kelde . . Mathalan Kelde, Mackbeth 
Maywen.] ex4asWYNT0UNCyw«.(ed. Laingjvi.vaaKynghe 
sessyd for to be, And in Sanctandrewys a Kylde. X51& Hec- 
tor Boece Scot, Hist, vi. 1 £ gz b, ut sacerdotes omnes ad 
nostra pene tempora, vulgo Culdei, i. e. cultores Dei sine 
discrimine vocitaientur. Ibid, If. 99 a, Dei cultores, Culdei 
prisca nostra vulgar! lingua dicti. _ 1549 MoNRo T'mr IV. 
Isles 3 {M ise. Scotica II, 1x3) The priest and the philosophers 
called in Latine Druides, in English Culdeis and Kildeis, 
that is worshippers of God. .quMIks were the first teachers 
of religion tn^ Albion. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslies ^ Hist. 
Scot, III. xxxiv. Notable men of learneng and leligione, 
called in our vulgar language Culdei. 1780 Pinkerton 
Eng, Hist. Scot. (x8r4) II. 27a The Culdees thus united in 
themselves the distinction of monks and of secular clergy. 
187a E. W. Robertson Hist, Ess. 123 The Secular canons, 
or culdees, of Durham. x88o Skene Celtic Scotl. II, 226 
It is not till after the expulsion of the Columban monks 
from the kingdom of the Piets, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, that the name of Culdee appears, 

U The name was long ascribed in error to the* 
earlier Columban monks of the 6 th. and 7 th cen- 
tury, and it is still populaily but erroneously 
associated with the Church of Iona. 

X693 Apol. Clergy Scot, 32. 1796 Morse Avier, Geog. II. 
>SS- t867_D. Black Hist. Brechin 1 . 4. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Culdees. 

x88o Skene Celtic Scotl, II. 337 We see it [Dunkeld] first 
as a Culdee church, founded shoitly before tbe accession of 
the Scottish kings to the Fictish throne. 

tCule. Obs. Also 3 oul, 4 ouyl. [a. F. 
cul : see Cdl.] The rump ; a buttock. 

c xw Bestiary 741 in 0 . E, Miso. 23 Of So 8e he wile he 
niineo oe cul And fet him wel. CX3S5 Coer de L, 1822 
‘Away dogs with your tailel..Men schal threste in your 
cuyl f ' 148a Caxton Ovid's Piet, xiv. iii, The cule or but- 
toks._ 15*8 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 56 Then foloweth my lorde 
on his mule Trapped with golde vnder her cule, X543 in 
Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft [vjsil) 31 She told her Neigh- 
bours it would make the Cule of the Maid divide into Two 
Farts. x8*5 Jamilson, Crdcs, s.pi. Buttocks (Lat. nates). 


•Clllei siijix, corresp. to F. -cule, ad. L. -cuius, 
•aila, -culutn, dim. suffix of all three genders : see 
-OULUS. In living words, the suffix underwent 
various phonetic changes in becoming French; 
e. g. ariiculus, oideil ; aurzcttla, orellle ; cuniculus, 
conil ; mascttlus, inasle, mdle ; but it remained as 
-cle after persisting consonants, as in avunculus, 
ouch’, cooperailttm, couvercle. After the latter, 
some words of learned origin were fashioned in 
-cle ; e. g. article ; but in modern times the L. 
ending has been usually adapted in F. as -cule, as 
corcule, comicule, corpuscule. In English, both 
endings -cle and -cule are found, as corpuscle, cor- 
pusctih, crepuscle, crepuscule, animalcule, formerly 
also animalcle, Jloscule, versicle, etc. The L. 
endings -cuius, -cuhim are sometimes retained un- 
changed; see -CDLDS. The ending -cule, with 
connecting vowel i, is sometimes employed, after 
L. analogies, to fonn contemptuous diminutives, 
as poeticule : cf. criticule. 

Culerage : see Culbagb. 

t Culet Obs. Also oullet(t, colyet, collet, 
ouliet, cuUet, culett(e. [a. OF. cueillete, coillete, 
cuillete, a semi-popular ad. L. colUcta collection, 
assessment, collection of dues.] A sum collected 
from a number of persons chargeable ; an assess- 
ment, a rate: a. Osjord Univ. A fee formerly 
paid by every graduate to the bedel of his faculty, 
as a recompense for attendance at disputations, 
lectures, etc. It was collected by the bedel once 
a year, and was called in Latin cumulatio. 

XS50 MS. note in Liber Antiq. Bedellorum (Bodl. Libr. 
Rawl, 662 fol. 134 b) Chargys of a bachyllar of dewynytte 
beyng no componder; hys cullet muste be pey[d] yprly. 
x6oa m Clark Reg. Univ. Oxon. (r887) II. i. 221 He is to 
pay two years’ culett beforehand. i8» Rogers Agric. ^ 
Pr, 1 . V. r23. X873 A tkenaeum s Oct. 442/r. 
b. An assessment of parochial dues. 

The quotations refer to ‘ culets ’ paid by the cbapelry of 
Ulpha to the Parish of Millom, of which it formed a part. 

1784 Ckurchv). ALCi.-hk. Ulpha, Millom, Cumberland 
May 5 By a list of four Collets b^g one guinea each as 
follows. X768 Ibid. June 16 By a list of three CuUets and 
one third £3 gr. fid*, 177X Ibid, Apr. 28 By a list of four 
Colyets, one half, one seventh ;£4 13$. xod. jix^Ibid. 5 Aug. 

Culet ^ (kizi’let). [a. OF. culet, dim. of F. cul 
bottom; cf, F. culasse, the term actually used. 
The form Collet was app. a corruption due to 
confusion with Collet j^.l] 

1. The horizontal face or plane forming the 
bottom of a diamond when cut as a brilliant. 

1678 Land. Gax. No. 1330/4 ALaske, Indian-cut. .under 
the (Collet of the thicker side a little round hole. _ 1874 
Westropp Precious Stones a In a brilliant the culet is the 
base, and should be two-thirds below the girdle. 

2. A part of ancient armour, consisting of over- 
lapping plates, protecting the hinder part of the 
body below the waist. 

1B34 PLANCiifi Brit. Costume 287 The lancier was to wear 
a close casque or head-piece, culessets, culels, or guarde de 
reins. 

+ CuleU’vre. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. culuevre, in 
mod.F, couleuvre L. colubra snake.] A snake. 

X48X Caxton Myrr. 11. vi. 76 The olyfaunt . . doubteth & 
fereth the wesell and the culeuure. 

II CnleZ (kiz7’leks). [L. gnat.] A gnat ; in 
Entom. the genus containing gnats and mos- 
quitoes. 

1^3 Ckxsoh Gold, Leg. 380/zWhatis the cause tbatculex 
whicbe is a lytel beest hath vi feet & two wynges. X828 
Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. II. 227 The Culices, whose larvte 
aie destined to live and find their subsistence in water, drop 
their ova on its .surface. X876 Ddhring Dis. Skin 600 
Culex, or Mosquito is not infrequently the source of con- 
siderable irritatton upon the skin. 

11 Culgee (kzilg?*). Anglo-Ind. ? Obs. Also 8 

kulgie. [a. Urdu kalght, ad. Pers. ip' 
kalagl, orig. kalakT, of or pertaining to a festive or 
martial gathering, whence as sb. in the following 
senses. (J. T. Platts.)] 

tl. A rich figured silk worn as a turban or sash, 
or otherwise, on a festive occasion ; hence, a figured 
Indian silk formerly imported into England. Obs. 

1688 Lend, Gas. No. 23x2/4 To carry 147 Pieces of 
Cuteees, East-lndia TalTataes, or clouded Silks, x^ 
J. F. Merchants IVareho. 6 There is two sorts of Indian 
Silk called Culgees_^, the one is Satten, the other is Tafifety, 
they are stained with all sorts of colours . . they are much 
used for Handkerchiefs, and for Lining of Beds, and for 
Gowns for both Men and Women. 17. . in J. Ashton Soc. 
Life Q. Anne (1882) I. 75 'Stole out of the house of John 
Barnes, .a Culgee quilt.’ 

2. ‘ A jewelled plume surmounting the sirpesh 
(sarpech') or aigrette upon the turban ’ (Yule). 

* 7*5 in J- T. Wheeler Madras in Olden Time (1861) II. 

(V.) a vest and culgee set with precious stones. >786 
Tippoo s Lett, 263 (Y.) Three Kulgies, three Surpaishes . . 
have been de^tched to you in a casket. 183a Herklots 
tr. Customs of Moosalm. App. x. Kulgee, .a phoenix-feather, 
fixed into the turban, having eeneraliy a pearl fastened to 
the end of it. Worn only by kings and the great. 

Culioe, -isse, obs. ff. Cullis. 
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CULLION. 


Culiciform (kiM'lisif/Mm), a. rare-^. [ad.L. 
type *culiciforvi-is, f. culex, ailicem gnat ; in F. 
cnlicijorme : see -roRir.] Gnat-shaped, gnat-like. 

i8a8 in 'Websteb. 1847 in Cb'^ig. 

Culinariau (ki 7 /lineoTian), a. rare. [f. L. 
ailittdri-its Culinabt + -AH'.] Of or pertaining to 
a kitchen; =Cui,iiixVET T. 

16x5 SiE E. Hoby Ciirty-covibe v. 323 What are the Doc- 
trines, .are they not Cuhnarian Theorems? Blacktu. 
Mag. XXIV. 350 What an air of dignity he might have 
thrown over the culinarian loof. 

Cu'linarily, adv. rare. [f. Cultitaiit -t- 
In a culinary respect; with regard to 

cookery. 

1837 Fraser^s Mag. XVI. 660 Culinarily and fairly, be- 
cause the animal . . furnishes us with beef-steak, sirloin, 
buttock. 1892 Black ^ White 23 June 802/1 The dishes., 
culinarily. .are so original. 

Culinarious (kirZline-’-rias), a. rare. [f. L. 
cuUndri-us Cdlinaet + -ous.] =CxjLiNAnY 2 . 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 64 Art culinareous. 1848 
Thackeray Conirib. to Punch Wks. 1886 XXIV. tog, I . . 
request that the Soyer Professorship of Culinarious Science 
be established without loss of time. 


Gulina^ (kir^dinari), a. [ad. L. culittdri-ns, 
{. cultna kitchen. In F. culhtaire (Cotgr.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a kitchen ; kitchen-. 

1638 Wilkins Neva World iii. (1707) 30 Culinary and 
Elementary Fire are of diffeient kinds. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Ge}itiles\.va.Tt..ias Culinarie Rhetoric, such as is in use 
amongst Trencher-Knights. 1773 Adair Amer. Jnd. 403 
They reckon it unlawful . . to extinguish even the culinary 
lire with water. 1836 Miss Mulock J-. Halifax (ed. 17) 
93 A very culinary goddess. 

2 . Of or pertaining to cookery. 

165X Biggs New Disf. ? 373 Culinary prescriptions. 1784 
CowFER Task i. 125 The palate undepi-aved By culinary 
arts. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. tj- It. Jmls. (1872) 1. 60 Never 
keep any lire, except far culinary purposes. 

D. Of vegetables ; Fit for cooking. 

X796 Morsc Avter. Geog. I. 386 All lands of culina^ 
roots and plants. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Apde. 
(ed. 4) I, 148 One of our most common and useful culinary 
v^etables. 

Cu’liver, erroneous form of Calivee. 

*754 T. Prince Ann. Neeu Eng. 11. in Arb. Gamer II. 
394 He discharges his culliver towards the place. X8S4 
A. Bisset Omitted Chap. Hist. Eng, vi. 363 Breast-plates 
pistol and culiver proof. 

Cull, sb.i dial. Also 5 oole. The fish called 
Bull-head or Miller’s Thumb. 

a 1490 Botoner Iii»- (Nasmith iw8) agi Homines po.s- 
sunt piscare..de colys vocat. Myller-thombys. Ibid. 358 
Yn Wye- water sunt, .cullys. *847-78 Halliwell, Cullt the 
bull-head. Glouc. 

Cull (kul), sl.^ slang and dial. [perh. abbre- 
viation of CuiiiT.] A dupe, silly fellow, simpleton, 
fool j a man, fellow, chap. 

*698 In Vhto Veritas 23 How prettily we top upon those 
Rum Culls called Gentlemen. *749 Fielding Totn Jones 
viii. xii, A way to empty the pocket of a queer cull, a 1264 
Lloyd On Rhyme Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 107 The hen-peck'd 
culls of vixen wives. 1830 H. Ainsworth Jack Sheppard 
(1889) 14 (Farmer) Capital trick of the cull in the cloak to 
make another person’s brain stand the brunt for bis own. 

Cull (kol), [f. Cull 
1 1. The act or product of culling ; a selection. 

a 16x8 SYLVESTCB.SrMw/»Vs ifcjcwe IV. 383 Some curious 
Cull Of Croton Dames so choicely Beautifull. 1643 Sir J. 
Spelman Case of Affairs 17 This man. .presents the world 
with a cull of all the irregular times of our unfortunate 
Princes, *692 R‘. L'Estrange Josephus’ Antiq. xii. ii. 
(*733) 303 To make a Chill out of your several Tribes, of 
six Elders out of each Tribe. 

2 . Farming. An animal drafted from the flock 
as being inferior or too old for breeding ; usually 
fattened for the market. Cf. Cullutgi vbl. jAI 2. 


(Usually in //.) 

The use in quot. X791 is peculiar. 

X791 Young Ann. Agric. XVI. 493 The Burford ewes are 
..culled every year; the oldest are fattened and the ram 
given to the culls, to answer the purpose of westerns. 
1809 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. toi/2 We have our Iamb 
fairs.. our shearling fairs, our fairs for culls, 1838 Jrul, 
R. Agric. Soc. XIX. i. 39, 20 fat cows.. the culls of their 
herds. x88a Biackw. Mtw. Apr. 463 They were 'culls', 
that is sheep drafted out ofother flocks for some fault or oh 
account of age. 

attrib. 1793 Young Atm. Agric. XIX. *48 Cull ewes, 
generally . . called draught ewes. *879 Cassell s Techn. 
Educ. IV. 322/x The purchasing of ‘ cull’ or old ewes from 
some good breeder. , . , , 

3 . U. S. (J> 1 .) ‘ Refuse timber, from which the best 

part has been culled out’ (Webster 1 864). b, ‘Any 
refuse stuff ; as, in bakeries, rolls not properly 
baked’ (Webster Sttpp. 1881). 

*873 Wisconsin Rep. XXIX. 393 About 90,000 feet wm 
not good merchantable lumber, but was what is called culls. 

Ctlll (k»l), Also 4 cole, 5-7 ouUe, 6-7 cul. 
[a. OF. cuillir and -er, later cueillir, in imperative 
cuille, coille, ctieille (kui^), to collect, gather, take, 
select, etc. = Pr. coillir, cuelMr, culhir,. Cat. culhr, 
Sp. eager, Pg. colher. It. (ogliere L, colligere, pres, 
indie, colligo, which became subsequently colgo, 
coglio, and was conjugated in different parts of the 
Romanic domain with -ere (It.), -ere (Sp. and Pg,), 
-ire (Pr. and F.), -are (F.). The word was fre- 
quent in ME. in the form coil (see CoiL v.^, and 


cf. Coil ». 3 ) for the OF. form coillir', cull appears 
in the 15th c., and may represent the F. stem 
cuell-, ctieill - : cf. ME. puple for F. pueple, 
petiple. Cf. also ME. Cdyl, to collect.] 

1 . Irons. To choose from a number or quantity ; 
to select, pick. Now most frequently used of 
making a literary selection. Cull out : to pick 
out, select {arch.'). 

crjBp R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2731 Sex hundred 
of hyse he colede ou^ proued were, haidy & stout. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 107 Cullyn’ owte, segrego, lego, separo. 
*494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 239 The auctours so rawe, and so 
ferre to culle. xgM Painter Pal. Pleas. I. Pref. 9 Cer- 
taine have I culled out of the Decamerone of . . Boccaccio. 
/XX393 H. Smith Serm. (1622) 338 To cull out of all the 
people, those which had best courage. x6^ Worlidge 
Spst. Agric. (x68i) 60 It is no small advantage to pick or 
cull out jthe best _Seed.^ *727 A. HaJviilton New Acc. E. 
Ind. I. viii. 82 This Villian was culled out to be sacrifleed 
to the just Resentment of the People. 1807 Crabbe Vil- 
lage II. *39 Words aptly culled, and meanings well exprest 
1877 H. A. Page De Quincey I. vL in From various notes 
of later dates we cull the following. 

2 . To gather, pick, pluck (flowers, fruits, etc.). 

1634 Milton Comus 253 ITie Sirens three Calling their 

potent herbs. 1743-6 Shenstone Elegies iv, Then Elegance 
Shalt cull fresh flowrets for Ophelia's tomb, *840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Leech o/Folkest. <1877)373 A sprig of mountain 
ash culled by moonlight. x88o Ouida Moths 1. 12 The 
strawberries just culled. 

Jig. *803 WoHDSw. Prelude xni. 131 Where I could., 
cull Knowledge that step by step might lead me on. 

3 . transf. To subject to the process of selection ; 
to select or gather the choice things or parts 
from. 

17x3 Steele Guardian No. 171 P 3, 1 shall always pick and 
cull the Pantry for him. i8ax A. Fisher Jml. Ard. Reg. 
230, I thought that, by attempting to cull it [a subject] I 
might omit some circumstances that deserved to be men- 
tioned. i88x Gard. Chron, No. 4x7. 823 The ground is 
culled at intervals of three, four, or five years. 
fCuU, Obs. or dial. Also 6 kull. [Var. 
of Coll ». 1 ] trans. To fondle in the arms, hug. 

AXS64BECON Jewel oj Joy Wks. (1844) 443 To kiss and 
kull him as his dear darling. 1580 Lyly Enphues{Nfali 213 
Least making a wanton of my first.. 1 should, .kill it by 
cullyng it. x6ox Weever Mirr, Mart. D iv. He . . Hugges, 
culles, and clippes him in his aged armes. *639 Rusiiw. 
Hist. Coll. I. 535 Oh t how they could hug and cull it. 
b. Cull-me-to-you, rural name of the pansy. 
*59^ Gerards Herbal n. eexeix. § 4. 704 Harts ease. 
Pansies, Liue in Idlenes, Cull me to you, and three faces in 
a hood. x 8 x 4 L. Hunt Feast of Poets, Cuddle-me-ie-you, 
which seems to have been altered ^ some nice apprehension 
into the less vivacious request of Cull-me-to-you. 

Cull(e, early form of Kill. 

OuUaoe, -asse, -asae, obs. ff. Culms. 
Cullambine, eiillander, obs, ff. Columbinb, 

COLANDBB. 

Gulled (k»ld), ppl. a. £f. Cull - 1 - -bdI.] 
Chosen, pi^ed, selected : gathered, plucked ; spec. 
of sheep ; Draught (cf. Cull sb.^ s). 

1388 Shaks, L. L. L. IV. Hi. 234 Of all complexions the 
curd soueraignty Doe meet as at a faire in her raire cheeke. 
x6fe Manley Grotius' Low C. Warns 397 Culled men out 
of Breda. 1707 Collier Reff. Ridic. 76 Cull’d Words and 
Paraphrases, x8o* Med. Jml. V. 2W A nosegay of culled 
flowers. x8xx Ann. Reg. 1809. 801 Fed upon, the flesh of 
the culled sheep. 

Culleis, -ess, Cullen : see Cullib, Culmoit. 
Cullen: see Cologbb. Cullen plates', see 
quot. 

X890 Daily News St Oct. 3/2 The durable material is an 
alloy of copper and zinc, called Cullen plates, from Cologne, 
the old seat of the manu&cture. 

Cullender: see C olanubb. 

GuUer (kclai). Also 5 cnlyur, 6 ctillyar. 
[f. Cull v.^ + -eb i-. Ih 3 the suffix was perh.-AED.J 
1. One who culls, selects, or gathers. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 86 A Cnlyur, collector. x6iz Cotgr., 
Cueuletir . .0. picker, chuser, or culler. 1809 Syo. Smith 
Ess. Wks. 1867 I. 178 A mere culler of simples. *883 E. 
Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 255 The busiest of 
callers drained dry of even his November stories. 

•j* 2 . Farming. (See quots.) Cf. Cull jA3 2 . 

1338 Elyot BibU, Reiecuhg, vel reijeuke ones, sheepe 
drawen out of the folde for aege or syckenesse, kebbers, 
crones, or cullyars. 16x7 Minsheu Duct. Ling., Cullers. 
X72X Bailey, Cullers, the worst sort of sheep, or those 
which are left of a flock when the best are picked out. 
Qfluniry Word). 

Culler, obs. form of Coloub. 

Gnllery (kz?-leri). local, [a. F. cueillerie action 
or product of collecting, f. cueillir to collect.] 
The name in Carlisle of a customary tenure of 
small copyhold tenements held from the Corpora- 
tion at an annual rental. Also attrib., as cutlery 


tenure, tenant, rent, etc. 

See Nanson in Trans. Ctmtbrld. k Westm. Antiq. Soc. 
(1883) VI. ir. 303 ‘ On the customary Tenure at Carlisle called 
Cullery 'Tenure'. 

x6oo Carlisle Audit-bh. (Nanson), Item the rent of the 
cullerie or pettye farmes of the cittye. 1673 CuUery Ad- 
miiianeeBks., Secundum consuetudinem vocatam coulerie. 
X708 Audii-bi., A Rentall of the Rentes belonging to the 
Corporation of Carlisle called Cullerie Rentes, as they are 
collected in the year one thousand seven hundred and eight. 
1883 Nanson (as above) 309 It is clear that the term 
cullery rents in its widest signification included any small 
annual rents due to the Corporation. 


Gullet (ko’let). Glass-making, [A later form 
of Collet sb?- 4 ; the name being extended from 
the * necks ’ formed in glass-blowing to all refuse 
and broken glass melted over again to make in- 
ferior glass.] Broken or refuse glass with which 
the crucibles are replenished. 

18*7 C. Attwood Specif, of Patent No. 4148 Gullet, or 
old or broken or waste glass. 1873 Ure Did. Arts II. 635 
The pot is now ready for receiving the topping of cullet, 
which is broken pieces of window-glass to the amount of 
3 or 4 cwts, 

t Cullibrlity. Obs. Also -ability. [In 
form from Collible (of which, however, early 
instances have not yet been found).] The quality 
of being cullible ; gullibility. 

1728 SwiPT Lett, to Pope 16 July, Providence never de- 
signed him to be above two and twenty, by his thought- 
lessness and cullibility. _ 1768 Sterne Setit. Journ. II. Case 
of Conscience, If there is not a fund of honest cullability in 
man so much the worse. *807 Ofie Led. Art iii. (1848) 
308 Innocent cullibility on. one part, and brutality and 
cunning on the other. *837 Neiu Monthly Mag. XLIX. 7 
The coal-mines of Great Britain may possibly be some day 
exhausted, but its cullability never, 
tGu'llible, a. Ohs. [This adj., which is pre- 
supposed in the derivative cullibility (known 
1728), would normally be derived from a verb 
cull ; but none such is recorded ; cf. however 
Cull sK^, Cully v. 2. GtilUble, gttllibility, from 
Gull v., appear much later than cullibility^ 
Easily made a ' cull ’ or fool of ; gullible. 

182a Hazlitt Table-i., Spirit of Partizanship (1852) 276 
These are lax and cullible in their notions of political 
warfare. 

CuUice, V., to beat ; see CuLLis. 

Cullinder, obs. form of Colanbbb. 

Gulling (k»'lig), vhl. sh^ [f. Cull v} -b-iNrai.] 

1 . The action of selecting or picking. 

CX440 Prosnp. Parv. 107 Cullynge, or owte schesynge, 
separacio, segregacio. *663 Flagellum, or O. Cromwell 
(1672) 70 The House being thus purged, as they called it. . 
the remaining Juncto of his Culling, .passed an Ordinance 
for Tryal of the King. *878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. ii. v. 
223 This culling-out is called Selective Absorption. 

2 . concr. The proceeds or residue of culling ; a 
selection ; pi. portions drafted out, 

*692 A. Walker .rice. Icon Basihke 32 (L.) That the Lord 
Fairfax would take anything out of the cabinet, and send 
up the callings to the parliament. X7S0 Brodkead in Sparks 
Corr. Amer, Rev. (1853) II. 449 The remaining Continentals 
are the culHnes of our troops, and I cannot promise any- 
thing clever from them, *863 Reader 3 Aug. 144^ A 
passage like the following reads more like a culling from 
the Oxford ‘ Lives of the Saints \ 

3 . Farming. See quots. and cf. Cull sb? 2, 
CuLLBB 3. Also attrib. 

x6xx Cotgr., Brebis de rebut, an old or diseased sheepe 
thats not woith keeping; wee call Such a one, a drape, or 
culling. 1627 Drayton Nymphidia vi. 1496 (L.) My call- 
ings I put off, or for the chapman feed. x6^ S. Clarke 
Lives (1677) 334 To leave the cullen sheep in a hard con- 
dition. a *796 Vancouver in A. Young Ess. Agric. (1813) 
II. 284 An assemblage of the refuse stock, and callings of 
the adjacent . . counties. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Word-bk., Cuttings, the lesidue, as of afiock of fatted sheep, 
of which the bestnave been picked out. 

4 . Comb. Culliug-irou, a long-handled slender 
hammer, with which the mature oysters are sepa- 
rated from the object on which tiiey have been 
deposited. 

X89Z Scribner's Mag. Oct. 482. 

+ Gu’lliug, vbl. sb? Obs. or dial. [f. Cull ». 2 ] 
Embracing, ‘ cuddling ’. 

X490 Caxton Efu^dos'xwa. 6 q By oure kyssynge and swete 
cullynge. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 231 Such a culling and 
hugging of them they keep. 

CulliTiB earth : see Cullen, Coloonb. 
Gulliou (kzi'lyan), Forms : 4 coilloiL, coylon, 
culyon, 4-5 oolyoun, -on, coyllon, 6 ooliou, 
collion, -an, coulion, ooilleu, 7 cuUiau, ouliou, 
ouUyen, oullen, 6-9 cnllion. [a. F. couillon =- 
Pr. colho, Sp. cojon, It. cpgHone, Romanic deriv. of 
L. coletis, culleus bag, testicle, a. Gr. ic<!\eos sheath.] 
+ 1. A testicle. Obs. 

c X386 Chaucer Pard, T. 624, I wolde I hadde thy coillons 
Iv. r. coylons, colyounnys, coyllons, culyons] in myn bond. 
X4jBx Caxton Reynard (Axh.) 22 His ryght colyon or balock 
stone. 1378 Lytb Dodoens it. Ivi. 2x8 His rootes. .are like 
to a pay re of stones or Cullions, x6xx Cotgr,, Anintelles, 
the stones, cods, or cullions of Lambes, etc. *737 Ozell 
Rabelais ii. xiv, xio. 

f 2 . As a term of contempt : A base, despicable, 
or vile fellow ; a rascal. Obs. Cf. F. coion, coyon 
(Cotgr.). 

xg. . Peebles to Play, Where is yon cullion knave? 1373 
J. Still Gammer Gurion v. ii. It was that crafty cullion 
Hodge. *593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. iii. 43 Away, base 
Cullions. 16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 333 'Thou shalt be 
censured for a cullian and a wretch. _ a 1652 Brome City 
Wit IV. ii, Thou Cullion, could not thine own cellar serve 
thee, but thou must be sneaking into Court butteries? 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. i. xi, Out on ye, cullions and bezoniansi 
* 1 * 3 . Fortif. 'That part of a bulwarke which 
enginers call the pome, the gard, the shoulder or 
eares to couer the casamats’ (Florio 1611, s.v. 
Orecchiom). 
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X589 IvTS Poriif. 12 Which cullioti or orechlon may he 
iDMe longer and shorter according to the will of the work- 
man. 

4 . //. A popnlar name of plants of the genus 
Orchis (or allied genera), from the form of the 
Inbers or ‘ roots’. 

*6x1 CoTGR., Couillonde chien^ Dogs-stones, Dogs cullions. 
1540 Parkiksok TIieaL Bot. ix. 1341 Satyrion and Orchis. 
Cullions or Stones. Ibid. xiii. 1354 Sweete Cullions. rrfi 
J. Lfe Introd, Bat, ted. 31 330 Soldier’s Cullions, OrcoLS. 
1879 Prior Plani-n. {ed. 3) Si. 

D. The paired tubers of Orchis. 

16S8 R. Holme Armoury \y iis/i Cullions, or Stone-roots 
[are] round rootSj whether .single, double, or trehble. xyax 
in Bailev ; and in later Diets. 

5 . Comb., as cuIUon'like adj. (sense 2) ; fcuUion- 
head {Forfif.'). 

X59X Hasisgtos OrL Fur. xxv. xxv. For what could 
more cullenlike or base? x6ox Deacon & Wmxes. Spirits 
^ JDivels To Rdr. 10 To desist from those cullion-like 
courses. x6sS Blount Cihsro^r., CvUion-head, see Bastion. 
H Used by confasion for cuUin = CuiLiNO. 
c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1 . 156 The eldest 
of the sheep were diawne out as Cullions. [Cf. quot. s6s* 
s. V. Culling 1 3, and xS^ .S'. Cheshire Gloss., Cullins, the 
worst sheep of a flock.] 

t Cu'lUonly, a. Obs. [f. Cuxxhob 2 + -ly ^3 
Like a cullion ; rascally, base, despicable. 

1605 Shaks. Lear it. iL 36 You whoreson Cullyenly Barber- 
monger, draw. i£45 Milton Colast. (1851)368 His cuUlonly 
paraphrase on St. Paul. iBaa Scott Nigel xii, He would 
be held a cullionly niggard. 

+ C'a'llioiixy. Obs. In 7 cuUioiinerie, eul- 
liourie. [f.asprec. + -BT, -ert.] The behavionr 
of a cullion ; base rascally conduct. 

x6ix CoTGR., Ceyomterie, base rogueiie, cowardise, cnllion- 
neiie. 1648 R. Bailue Lett. 4. ^mls, (1841) III. 36 
Arwie’s enemies had . . burdened him, among many slander^ 
wiUL that of cowardice and cullioniie. 

Onllis (kxflis), Now rare. Forms : 5 
oolys, kolys, culys, colysshe, 5-6 oolice, 5-7 
ooleyB(e, onlice, 6 colease, collesse, -yae, cnl- 
leis, -aoe, -ys, -oooliz, 6-7 cuUice, -ea&(e, 6-8 
oollise, 7 coilioe, oolliase, -ies, -asse, -aze, 
ouliBse, coolisse, eooUis, 6- oulliB. [a. OF. 
coJeis (13th a, later coukis, coulii), snbst. use of 
caleis L. type *eoldiicius, £ colSre to strain, flow 
throngh, glide, etc.] 

A strong broth, made of meat, fowl, etc., boiled 
and strained ; ns^ especially as a nonrishing food 
for sick persons. ‘ Beef-tea ' is a well-known form . 

CX4M Liber Ceeonim 20 For a kolys biawne take of 
sothun benne or cbekyne [etc.]. CX460 J. Russell Bh. 
Nurture 824 Cilice of pike, duympus or perche. 1543 
Trahekon Vigds Chimrg- ix. 228 If the panent be weake 
. .ye shall gyve h^ the coleys of ayonge capon. X584 Lyly 
Can^a^em, v, He that melteth in a consumpthn is to be 
recured ^ coUces, not conceits. x66a H. Stubbe /nd. 
Nectar vii. 165 The meat, out of which all the strength is 
Boil’d or Pressed in Jellies and Cullices. 1796 Mrs. Glassb 
Cookery Pref. x Use for a cullis, a leg of veal and a ham. 
X853 Soyer Paniroph. 76 Take onions, .thicken with cullis, 
oil, and Avine. 

+ 1 ). transf. and Jig. (In qnot. 1719 app. = a 
sound beating; cf. qnot. 1625 and CuLirs ».). 

X580 Lylv EupAnes (Arb.) 356 Expecting thy Letter eyther 
as a Cullise to pre-serue, or RS a sworde to destroy. x6a8 
Middleton Fam, Laoe in. ii, Get a cullis to your capacity, 
a restorative to your reason, a. xSas Fletcher Nice Valour 
III. i, He has heat me e'en to a Cullis. 17x9 D'Uri'ev Pills 
II. 112 A Cullise for the Back too. 

CaUis (kv’lis), Arch. Also Icillis, killesBe. 
C^F. coulisse fioTOW, groove^ gntter, etc., snbst. use 
of fern, of coulis adj. : see prec. and Coulisss.] 
A gutter, groove, or channeL Also attrib., as 
cullis roof(^e qnot 1875). 

X838 Britton Diet. Archil. ai6 Cullis, a gutter in a roof; 
a groove or channel. 284^ yml. Jt. Agnc. Soc. X. 1. 178 
Placed in a bam or ricked in some exposed part with cullis 
roof, where it will keep dry. 187s Parker Concise Gloss, 
Archil . , Killesse, siSsaCullis, Cmlissel^i), a gutter, groove, 
or channel. .This term is in some districts corruptly applied 
to a hipped roof by country carpenters, who speak of a kil- 
lessed or cmllidgedroof. A dormer window is also sometimes 
called a killesse or cuUidge window. V See also Killis. 
t Cn'llis, V. Obs. rare. [f. Cnijas jAI (b).] 
irons. To ‘ beat to a jelly*, beat severely. 

163/s Chapman & Shirley Ball iv. ii, Quit thy father, .or 
He cullice thee With a battoun. 

CuUisance, -sen, -son, -zon, obs. corrup- 
tions of COGiuzAircB (kn'nizans), a badge, etc. 

xjgo B. Jomson Ev. Matt out of litem, i. i, I’ll keep men 
. .and I’ll give coats, .but I lack a cullisen. 1600 — Case 
is Altered iv. iv. But what badge shall we give, what 
cullison ? 161X Tarlteti’s yests (18441 12 Clapping my li,oi d 
Shandoyes cullisance upon my sleeve. 1618 Dekker Owles 
Aim._^ A blew coat Avithout a Cullizan. 

Onlloin-, euUum- : see C01-. 

CnUurune, var. Cdlroun, Obs. Sc. 

CuUy sb. slang or colloq. Now rare. 

fOrig. slang or rogues’ cant, of uncertain origin. 

Connexion has been suggested with Cullion or its ItaL 
cognate cogUone noddies a foole, a patch, a dolt ; a 
cugh’on, a gull, a mearocke' (Florio). Leland thinks it of 
Gypsy origin, comparing Sp. Gypsy clmlai man, Turkish 
Gypsgkkulai gentleman.] 

1 . One who is cheated or imposed upon (e. g, hy 
a sharper, strumpet, etc.) ; a dnpe, gull ; one easily 


deceived or taken in ; a silly fellow, simpleton. 
(Much in use in the 17th c.) 

1664 'Rtstiss.Hted. II iL ySr Women, that. .Brought in.. 
Their Husbands Cullies, and Sweet-bearts- 1687 Sfdley 
Bellamira i. i, I’ll . . .shew her I am not such a cully as she 
takes me for. a vno J. Hughes in Duncombe's Apr/. ( 1773) 
III. App. xxxvii. The wit is always the_ cully of the heart. 
X7S1 Smollett Per._ Pic. (1779) II. Ivi. 147 The French 
syren was baulked in her design upon her English cully. 
1833 Carlyle hlhc, (1872) V. 89 Cmlies, the easy cushion 
on which KnaA'es and Knavesses repose, have at all times 
existed. 1881 Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. Feb. T33 The 
Avhimper of a cheated cully. 

attrib. 2678 Butlfr Hud. m. Heroic. Efist. i68 Why 
should you. . B’ allow’d to piit all tricks upon Our Cully-Sex, 
and we use none? 2702 De Foe R^ortn. Manners i. 308 
The Cully Merchant. 

2 . A man, fellow ; a companion, mate. 

1676 1Varii.for Housekeepers 5 If the cully nap us. x86i 
Mayhew Loud. Lab. ted. a) III. 57 (Hoppe) The showman 
inside the frame says..' Culley, how are you getting on?’ 
x888 Neno York Mercury (Farmer, Americanisms), What’s 
yer hurry, cully? 

tCU'lW,®.! Obs. rare~\ [app. related to Cull 
a. 2 : cf. Cults.] =Cull ».2 

1576 Tyde Tartyethno Matt, lone 'is pleasaunt, to Idsse, 
and to cully. 

iCtdly, Obs. [f. CuLLT sb. Cf. It. cog- 
lionare, ‘to cosIn, to cog, to foist, to deceine’ 
(Florio).] trans. To make a fool of, deceive, 
cheat, take in. 

1676 Life of Mttggleiott in Harl. Misc. I. 610 Hairing for 
some time biing cullied out of his money. 2699 Pomfret 
Poems, Divine Attributes, Tricks to cully fools. 2702 Pope 
Wife of Bath i6x Heaven gave to woman the peculiar grace 
To spin, to weep, and only human race. 2768 Womatt 
of Honour 1 . 150 Being, .cullied by drabs whom their foot- 
men might disdain. 

CuUytmdre, Ciillyar, Cullyen, obs. ff. 

Colander, Culler, Cullion. 

•j* O plly iam (k»‘li|iz’m). Ohs. nonce-wd. [f. 
Cully jA + 'ISM.] The condition of a cully. _ 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 486 T a Instances of eminent 
Cullyism. 

f hilm l (k»lm). In 5-6 culme, 7 colme. 
[The same word as CoOM sb.'^, pointing to a ME. 
culm, cclm. Connexion with, col, Coal, suggests 
itself, and is strengthened by the synonymy of 
ME. Mcolmen, bicolUn, the former a deriv, of colm, 
culm, the latter of colwen, from col, Coal : cf. 
Becooic (Be- 6 a) Collow, Colly. But the 
actual analysis of the word is obscure.] 

1 . Soot, smut. Obs. exc. Sc.; =Cooit sb.'^ i. 

c't^Promp. Pare. xo8 Culme of smeke, 2565 

Golding Ovids Met. il (1593) 3^ Againe the culme and 
.smouldring smoke did wrap him round about. 265S 
Phillips, Culm, smoak or soot. Hence in Kersey, Bailey, 
etc. (in both noted as Ois.'\. 2847-8 H. Millev. F irst Intpr. 
iv. (1857) 4^ mud-colouied atmosphere of smoke and 
culm, 2862 Clington Frank NDonnell 171 My face and 
body all covered with culm, .made him take me for the devil, 

2 . Coal-dust, small or refuse coal, slack. _ 

[1348 in NoHinghatn Rec. I. 244 Praedictam dimidiam 

rartem minerae carbonum marinorum et culmorum.] 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1891} 70 In this kill first is made 
a fier of Coales or rather colme which is but the duste of 
the coales. Ibid, gi A smaler Ridle with which they drawe 
smale coales foe the smythes from the colme which is in 
deede but verie dust, which serveth for lyme burninge. 
|m3 Lond. Gas. No. 389^1 An Act for continuing the 
Duties upon Coles, Cuun, and Cynders[=Coke]. 2770-4 
A, Hunter Georg. Ess, {1803) HI. 149 Culm, or small 
refuse coal. 2399 Kirwan Geal. Ess. 298 At Whitehaven, 
under a bed 01 common day . . a bed of natural clayey 
carbon or culm of 3 fathom is found. 2882 Brit, Q. Rev. 
Jan. 87, 42. per ton for culm, or coal-dust. 

B. Hence, spec, applied to the slack of anthracite 
or stone-co^, from the Welsh collieries, which was 
in common use for burning lime and drying malt. 

2736 Bailey Househ. Diet, wj. 2756 Bp. Pocockc Tresa, 
(1889) II. 188 The coals here [Tenby], .run into culm, which 
they work up with clay, and make it into balls; it is 
very good fuel. 2769 De Foe's Tour Gi. Brit, II. 366 The 
County of Pembroke abounds particularly in that Sort of 
Coal called Stone Coal, the small Pieces of which are stiled 
Culm. x8o6 Martin in Phil, Trans. XCVI. 344. 2849 
yml. R. Agric. Sac. X, i, 149 Culm is the dust of the 
stone-coal, and is prepared for burning by being mixed with 
day or mud from the shore. 2883 A. Williams Min. Re. 
sources U. S. 31 A mixture of anthracite slack, or ' culm \ 
with bituminous coal. x888 Elworthy W, Somerset Word- 
bk.. Culm, the slack of non-bitominous or anthracite coal 
is known by no other name, 

0. By extension, sometimes employed as a 
synonym of anthracite, or of one of its varieties, 
the slaty glance coal. Also in pi. culms, like 
coals. 

274a Lond. ^ Cotmity Brew. i. (ed. 4) 8 There is another 
Sort, bysorae wrongly called Coak, and rightlynamed Culm 
or Welch-coal, from Swanzey in Pembrokeshire, being of a 
hard stony Substance, in small Bits, .and will burn without 
Smoak, _ 2842 Fossil Fuel, etc. (ed. 2) 336 Varieties of 
Anthracite (a) The slaty glance-coal . . This is the anthracite 
so abundant in the United States ; the culm* of our Welsh 
collieries. %Noie. This is a brittle crumbling anthracite.) 
2846 McCulloch A cc. Brit, Empire (1854) I. 77 The coal. , 
on the western side being chiefly stone coal or culm, and on 
the eastern side, bituminous coking coal. , 

3 . Geol. (JHase fully Culm measures or series.) 
A name given by some geologists to a series of 
shales, sandstones, etc. containing, in places, thin 


beds of impure anthracite, which represent the 
Carboniferous series in North Devon ; also to 
strata supposed to be the analogues of these else- 
where. 

The Culm series is generally considered to be contem- 
porary with the Carbonifeious limestone, but is much less 
rich in marine remains. It Is extensively developed along 
the bordeis of Austria, Poland, and Russia; and includes 
the calp of Ireland. 

[i^ Vancouver Devon (1813) 54 Some years since 

a vein of culm appearing near the surface on the parish of 
Chittlehampton.J 1836 Sedgwick & Murchison in Brit. 
Assoc, Rep. (1837) V. (ftV&l A classification of . . Rocks . . of 
Devonshire. .On the true position of the Culm Deposits. 
2837 — Trans. Geol. Soc. V. 670 The base of the culm 
series. Ibid. Note, The undoubted culm-measures. _ 2839 
De la Beche Rep, Geol, Comtuall, etc, 124 Anthracite, or 
culm, occurs in a few beds, of very variable thickness, be- 
tween Greenacliff.. and.. Chittleliampton.. The culm itself 
seems the result of irregular accumulations of vegetable 
matter intermingled with mud and sand. x88a Geikie 
Text-bk. Geol. vi. iv. § 2. 748. 

* 1 * 4 . Applied (?in error) to coke; cf. quot. 1742 
in 2 c. Obs. 

2727 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Brewing, Dry it leisurely 
with Pit-coal, char’d, called in some places coak and in 
others Culm. [Anthracite is a natural coke.] 

•f 5 . attrib. and Comb,, as culm-dealer, -pit, etc. 
2755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 447 There is also a culm pit, 
which was worked for fuel a few years ago. 2854 Illnst. 
Loud. News 5 Aug. 118/3 Occupations of the People. Culm- 
dealer. 

Culm.^ (k»lm). Bot. [ad. L. culm-us stalk, 
stem {esj. of grain).] The stem of a plant ; esp. 
the jointed and usually hollow stalk of grasses. 

iSsjPhys. Diet., Culms, staYiss. Rousseau's 

Bot. xiii. 139 Meadow Fescue, .has a culm two feet high. 
2854 Hooker Hitnal. yntls. I. iii. 70 A kind of reed work 
formed of long culms of Saccharam. 

Hence Culm v. intr., to form a cnim ; Calmed 
ppl. a., having a culm- 

x86o Mayne Reid in Chamb. yrtil. XIV. x The young 
maize . . is rapidly calming upwatd. a 2862 Thoreau Ex- 
cursions, Atdumnal Tints (1B63) 223 A very tall and 
slender-cnlmed grass. 

■t* Culm 3 . Obs, rare. Also 6 culme. [Short- 
enetl f. Culmen.] The highest point, summit, 
culminating point. 

2587 Misfort. Arthur iii. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 313 
Who strives to stand . . On giddy top and culm of slippery 
court. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. (x8io) III. 294 The mountaines 
are. .seldome uncovered of snow, in their culme and highest 
tops. 1821 Tales of my Landlord (New Sen), Witch of 
Glas Llyn II. 146 'Three times will they be raised against 
his life. At the third his star will have reached its culm, 
t Culmas, culmez, culiaische. Sc. Obs. 
Some kind of weapon, or rural implement used as 
a weapon. 

25x3 Douglas AEneis xt. xiii. 72 He held in til his hand 
A rural club or culmas insteld of brand. xgM StewaRt 
Cron. Scot, II. 432 Sum with ane culinische clevin to the 
belt. 

II Culmen (kvlmen). [L. culmen, contr. f. 
cohmen top, summit, roof-ridge, etc.] 
f 1 . gen. The top or summit ; Jig. the height, 
acme, culminating point. Obs. 

2647 Crashaw Poems isg Chronology and history bear 
No other culmen than the double art Astronomy, geo- 
graphy impart. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. {167^ 227 At 
the culmen or top was a Chappel. a 2734 North Exam. i. 
iii, g 40 (1740) 145 The Culmen of this Historian’s Art and 
Invention. 2856 Dobell Eng. in Time of War, That top 
and culmen exquisite Whereto the slanting seasons meet. 

2 . Omith. The upper ridge of a bird’s bill. 

2833 R. Mudie Brit, Birds (i34i}-II. 34 Their bills being 

more curved in the culmen. 2874 Coues Birds N. W. 45 
The bill, .slender, .with the culmen concave near the base. 

3 . Anat. ‘ The superior vermiform process of the 
cerebellum’ {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1883). 

Culmi'colous, a. [f- L. culmus Culm ^ -1- -cola 
dwelling -h -ous.] ‘ Living on straw or the stems 
of graminaceous plants ’ {-^yd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 
Said of some fungi. 

CulmiferOtLS (kzilmrferss), a.l Geol. [f. CulmI 
•h -(i)febous, after carboniferous^ Containing or 
producing culin or impure anthracite. 

2837 Sedgwick & Murchison in Trans, GeoL Soc. V. 670 
In North Devon, the beds of the highest group . . pass 
regularly under the base of the culmiferous rocks. Ibid. 
664 The culmiferous series. 2842 Trimmer Geol. 209 
The culmiferous rocks of Devonshire, 

Cnlmi’ferous, Bot. [ad. L. type *culmi- 
fer (f. culmus Culm 2 + -fer bearing) -k -ous.] Of 
grasses : Having a jointed hollow stalk. 

2704 Ray in Harris Lex. Teckn., Plants § 23 Culmiferous 
P^nts aie such as have a smooth hollow jointed Stalk, 
with one long_ sharp-pointed Leaf at each Joint. 1707 
Sloane yamaica 1. 102 Herbs, .which are culmiferous, are 
divided into those with large seeds, or Corns, and those 
with lesser seeds, called Grasses. 2862 Beveridge Hist. 
India II, IV. V. 156 Among culmiferous plants the first 
place belongs to rice. 

Culmigenons C-i‘d5/'n3s), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
■k-gen-us bom, bearing + -ous,] ‘Pioduced or 
growing on straw ’ (fyd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 
Cu‘luiilLal,G!. rare. {£.!,. culmen, ^ttmculmin- 
(see above) -f -al.] Of or pertaining to the culmen 
or summit; apical. 

2889 in Century Diet. 
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Culminant (ki7-lminant), a. (and Ji 5 .). [ad. 
late L. culmindnt-em, pr. pple. of cttlmhiare to 
CniMHTATE. Cf. mod.F. culminattt.'\ 

A. adj. 1 . Of a heavenly body : That has reached 
its greatest altitude, that is on the meridian ; hence 
fig. that is at its greatest height. 

i6os Camden Rem. (1637) 358 The whole constellation of 
Ariadnes crowne, culminant in her nativity. 1658 Wills- 
FORD Natures Secrets 35 When any Star is upon the 
Meridian, it is said to he culminant ; and . . is then of most 
force to that place. 1684 Obseruator No, 139 In the very 
Lust and Vigour of the Phanatical Conspiracy, when Oates 
was Culminant. _ 1824 Coleridge in Zz't. Rem. 11836} II, 
411 The superstition of the letter was then culminant. 
187^ Blackmore a . Lorraine I. vli. 41 A softer and more 
genial star was culminant one evening. 

2 . Reaching the greatest height, forming the 
summit or highest point, topmost. 

1849 Dana Geol. vii. (1830) 430 Islands are but the cul- 
minant peaks of mountains. 1S54 Hooker Hinial. yrnls. 
I, i. 22 The culminant rocks are very dry. 
fB. J^. A culminant Star (in quot.^^.). Obs. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomiaa%% The. .Culminant in a Princes 
favour, takes all the Honour from the Lord of his Ascending. 

Culminate (fcp-lmintf't), v. [f. late L. cuhni- 
ndt-, ppl. stem of culmindre, f. cuhnen, nilmin- 
(see above) ; see -ate, and cf. mod.F. culininer!\ 

1 . inir. Astron. Of a heavenly body : To reach 
its greatest altitude, to be on the meridian. 

1647 Lilly Ckr. Astral, civi. 649 If the Luminary cul- 
minate. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 617 All Sun-shine, as when 
his Beams at Noon Culminate from th' /Equator. 1879 
Lockyer Eleni. Astron. iv. 158 To find the time at which 
any star culminates, or passes the meridian. 

2 . gen. To reach its highest point or summit, as 
a mountain-chain, etc. ; to rise to an apex or sum- 
mit. Const, in. 

1665 [see Culminating ^^ 1 . a.J. 

a 1770 C, Smart Nop Garden i. (R.), While above Th’ 
embow* ring branches culminate, and form A walk imper- 
vious to the sun. 1833 Marryat P, Simple xv, At which 
distance the enormous waves culminated and fell with the 
report of thunder. z86g Rawlinson Anc. Nisi. 16 The 
mountain system [of Armenia] culminates in Araiat. 

3 - fig- (Chiefly from i.) To reach its acme, or 
highest development. Const, in, to. 

a i66a Heylyn Life of Laud (1668} 153 Being once in the 
Ascendent, [he] presumed that he snould culminate before 
his time, 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. i. 3 Thus D’Aiguillon 
rose again and culminated. 18^ Emerson Lett. ^ Soc, 
Aims, Eloquence ypes. (Bohn) III. igs All the genius 
ran in that direction, until it culminated in Shakspeare. 
z85S Motley Dutch Refi il v. (1866) 233 The uneasiness, 
the terror, the wrath of the people, seemed lapidly culmin- 
ating to a crisis. 1875 Helps Anim. Mast. idii. 195 There 
are times when Art seems to culminate and then to descend. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 196 These disturbances culminated 
in the great eruption of a.o, 79. 

4 . trans. To bring (a thing) to its highest point, 
to form the summit of; to crown, rare. 

1659 Eedes Christs Exaltation 35 That's the altitude, 
the very apex that culminates a believer’s happiness. 1675 
Ogilby Brit. Ded., May the same Influences tend to the 
Culminating all other Arts. 

Gn’lniinate, a- [ad, late L. culmindt-us, pa. 
pple. of culmindre ; see prec.] ‘ Growing upward, 
as distinguished from a lateral growth ; applied to 
the growth of corals ’ (Dana). 

1864 in Webster. 

Cu’lmiiiatixig (Iwlmineitig), vbl. sb. [f. Cul- 
minate V. + -ING J-.] The action of reaching the 
highest point ; culmination. Often attrib., as in 
cttlminating point, point of culmination. 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I, 265 The same Index will 
likewise shew the culminating, rising or setting of a given 
Star. 1830 Gladstone Glean. V. clxvii, 270 The culminating 
point of the Supremacy was in the leign of Edward VI. 
Cu’lmiuatixi^, ppl- a. [-ing2 .] That cul- 
minates ; that attains to the greatest elevation. 

x66a Evelyn Chalcogr. 106 The culminating, or declining 
sun. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 202 The most 
culminating pyco or top [of Ararat], 1727 Pitt Horaces 
Odes I. xxii. (R.), Where I may view without a shade The 
culminating sun. *833 Kane Griwiell Exp. xix. (1836} 142 
The culminating peak of the northern abutment. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 260 There is . . no culminating 
Writer,. so lofty as out of the reach of Imitation. _ 1853 
Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, The Gothic schools exhibited 
that love [of variety] in culminating energy. 

Culmination (kfflminJi'Jsn). [n. of action 
from Culminate v. ; cf. F. culmination.'] 

1 . The attainment by a heavenly body of its 
greatest altitude ; the act of reaching the meridian. 

Lower or upper culmination : the attainment of least or 
greatest altitude on any day. 

Gellibrand in T. James Voy. Riij, At the instant of 
the Moones Culmination or Mediation of Heauen. 1788 
Smeaton in Phil. Trans. LXXIX, 2 Adjustment . . to 
answer the culmination of any of the heavenly bodies. 1836 
ISjiNs Arct. Expl. I. viii. 79 The sun’s lower culmination, 
if such a term can he applied to his midnight depression. 

2 . fig. The attainment of the highest point, or 
state of being at the height ; concr. that in which 
anything culminates, the crown or consummation. 

1637 Faringdon Serm. 429 (T.) We .. wonder _how that 
which in its putting foith was a flower, should in its growth 
and culmination become a thistle. 1844 Emerson Lect. 
Yng. Amer, Wks. (Bohn) II. 296 The uprise and culmination 
VOL. II. 


of the new . . power of Commerce. 1863 I,ecky Ration. 
(1878J 1 . 253 This fresco may be regarded as the culmination 
of the movement. 

Cu'lmy, a. Also 4 colmie, -omy. [f. CulmI 

* 1 * 1 . Blackened or begrimed with soot : = Coomt. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1082 He lokede him a-bnte WiJ>his colmie 
snute. *377 Lancl. P. Pl.^ B. xiii. 356 Thanne pacience 
parceyuea of poyntes [of] his cote, Was colmy [v.r. culmy, 
colomy] Jjorw coueityse and vnkynde desyrynge. 

2 . Of the nature of or abounding in culm, as 
atlmy beds or deposits. 

t Culo’rum. Obs. [Known only in Langland ; 
according to Herbert Coleridge Philol. Soc. 

i860) probably the last syllables of in smcula ssecu- 
lonim ‘for ever and ever’, the concluding words 
of the Gloria Patri ; Matzner suggests a corruption 
of I,, corollarium Corollaby.] The conclusion, 
corollary, or ‘moral’. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. III. 264 pe Culorum of pis clause 
iB. catd C, cas] kepe I not to scnewe. 1377 Ibid. B. x. 409 
pe_ culorum of pis clause curatoures is to mene. 1399 — 
Rich. Redeles Frol. 72 And constrewe ich clause with pe 
culorum. Ibid. iv. 61 No blame serued . . Ho so toke good 
kepe to pe culorum. 

II Culot ikiilo). [F., dim. of cul : see above.] 
*}• a. A stand for a crudble in the furnace. *!■ b. 
The heavy mass which Mis to the bottom of a 
crucible. C. A little cup of sheet-iron inserted 
into the hollow base of the Minid and other pro- 
jectiles, so as to be driven into the ball and enlarge 
its diameter, when fired. 

*683 Salmon Doran Med. i. 317 Place a Crucible upon 
a Culot in the middle of a Hearth-place in a Wind Furnace. 
1727 Bradley Ram. Diet. s. v. Essence, Separate the Dross 
from the Culot in the Bottom. 1854 Caft. Norton m.Mech. 
Mag. LXII. 38 For putting an iron cup or cul&t into the 
hollow base of this shot. 

Culottic mnee-wd. [f.¥.culotte 

breeches -h -ic after Sansoolottio.] Wearing 
breeches, respectable, as opposed to sansculottic. 
So Culo'ttlsm. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. vi. iii. Young Patriotism, Culot- 
tic and Sansculottic, rushes forward emulous. Ibid. in. v. 
ii^ Let thejguilty tremble therefore, and the suspect, and the 
ricbf and in a word all manner of Culottic men. Ibid, in, 
VII, 1, Sansculottism . . having now got deep enough, is to 
perish in a new singular system of Culottism and arrange- 
ment. Ibid, in, VII. vi. Garnitures, formulas, culottisms of 
what sort soever. 

Culp, obs. Sc. form of Cop. 

tCulp(e. Obs. Also 4-5 cope, 'ooupe, 5-6 
ooulpe. [a. OF. coulpe (eolpe, ctilpe, coupe, cope), 
f. L. culpa fault, blame. 

After the Fr. word had regularly become cottpe, the I was 
restored from Latin, and was at length pronounced.] 

Guilt, sin, fault, blame. 

[*292 Britton i. xxix. § 3 Par sa coupe ou ]^ar sa negli- 

f ence.] 13W Langl. P. PI. B. v. 303 And kaires hym to- 
irke-ward Kis coupe to schewe. c *386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
r 261 Baptisme. .which hynymep vs )>e culpe. 1483 Caxtoh 
G, de la Tour I vj, Sayeng that she had no culpe of this 
dede. c 1489 — Blanchardyn xxii. 74 Thourgh the coulpe 
of a Imyght. *3*3 Hen. VIII in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 
App. iii. 6 We do not impute the culp and blame thereof in 
any person. *349 Compl. Scot. xvU. 135 The coulpe of our 
^nis. x6oz Q. Eliz. in HarL Mise. (Malh.) II. 354, 
I hope God mil not lay their culps to my charge. 

Culpability (kt7lpabi-liti). [f. next -I- -itt. 
So mod.F. culpabilite, instead of OF. coupabletd.] 
The quality of being culpable. 

*673 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. ii. 30 [It] may be said that 
God indeed is some cause of that, without culpability. 1791 
Boswell yohnson 2 Apr. an. 1779, Amongst various acts of 
culpability he men tioned evil-speaking. 1873 J owett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 138 The degree of culpability depends on the 
presence or absence of intention. 

Culpable (kn-lpab’l), a. (and sb.). Forms : 
4-5 coupable, (4 -abile, -aple, cupabil, 4-5 
oowpable), 4-5 culpabil(l, 4-6 ooxilpable, 4- 
oulpable. [ME. coupable, a. OF. coupable {cop-, 
coulpable, culpable, etc.) guilty;— L, culpabil-is 
blameworthy, f. culpa fa^t, blame. The OF. was 
regularly reduced to coupable in 13 th c., but was 
frequency written culpable after L. in 14th c., 
coulpable in i6th c.; the latinized form has in 
Eng. been established both in spelling and pronun- 
ciation.] 

1 . Guilty, criminal; deserving punishment or 
condemnation. Obs. (or blended with sense 2.) 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1331 ?yf J>ou . ■ Fordost 


Caxton 


coupable ator a Kynges 
Cato Ejb, How he it that bengylty and culpable. 1353 
Bp. op Peterboro in Ellis Orig. Lett, ii. 196 III. 33 It 
thei be able justelie . . to flnde him culpable. i66x Bramhall 
y^usi Find, ii. 22 Meer Schisme . . a culpable rupture or 
breach of the Catholicfc communion. 1778 Bp. Lowth 
Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 343 The inflictor of the punishment 
may perhaps be as culpable as the sufTerer. 1844THIRLWAU. 
Greece Vlll. Ixii. 151 He was considered at Thebes as 
culpable. 

D. Const, of, (an offence, sin, wrong, etc.). 
a X340 Hampole Psalter xxxiv. 13 pai wild haf made me 
culpabil of syn. CX380 Wyclif Ivhs. (1880) 3x2 We ben 
coupable in )>is .synne. 1428 Surtees Misc, (1890) 8 He was 


gylty and coulpabyll of all y° trespasse. 1343 Brinklow 
Compl. iii, (1874) 14 What can the pore wyfe. .do witthall, 
being not_ culpable in the cryme ? 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pitito’s 
Trav. Ivi. 220 They had found themselves culpable of 
gluttony, 1839 James Louis XIV, I. 22a The greatest 
crime of which a man could render himself culpable. 

t C. Culpable of{punishmttt, death, jtidgenunt, 
etc.) : deserving, liable to. Also, culpable to be 
judged, etc. (see first quot.) 

ergSo Wyclip Sel. Wks. I. r6 Sich is coupable 

asens God to he jugid to helle. Ibid. , pat man, as Crist 
seib, is coupable of pe fler of helle. 11x430 Mirour Salua- 
ciowi 4370 He is of the deth coupable. 1337 N. T. (Genev.) 
Matt. V. 21 Whosoeuer killetb, shal be culpable of iudge- 
pent. i6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 Culpable of 
iudgement. i6xaW. Scu.r'&tiMuiister’sPortion^slWiach'] 
makes the oflender culpable of death. 

2 . Deserving blame or ceusnre, blameworthy. 
[CX386 Chaucer Melib, f 575 ] 7 e lawe saith l>at he is 
coupable ])a.t entremettith him or mellith him with such ]>ing 
as aperteynebnotvntohim.] 16x3 R.C. Table AlpA.ied. 3), 
Culpable, blame-worthy, guiltie, X65X Hobbes Leviath. 
I. viii. 33 What circumstances make an action laudable, or 
culpable. 1789 Belsham Ess, I. i. 7 Those inclinations., 
they know to be highly culpable and unworthy. 1873 J. 
Curtis Hist. Eng. 146 With great and culpable disregard 
to the public weal. 

b. Artistically faulty or censurable, rare. 

1768 W. Gilpin Ess, Prints a It [a print] may have an 
agreeable eflect as a whole, and yet be very culpable in its 
parts. X831 [see Culpableness]. 

•t* B. sb. A guilty person, a culprit. Ohs. [So 
F. coupedile,] 

148a Robt. "Devyll 720 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 247 Euery 
vnthryftye culpable. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 411/3 He 
punysshed tbe culpables. 1631 tr. De las-Coveras' Hist. 
Don Fenise 209 If he could discover the infamous culpable. 
A 1734 North Lives (1808) II. 246 (D.) Those only who 
were the culpables. 

Culpableuess (kzilpab’lnes). In 4 coupabil- 
nesse. [f. prec. + -ness.] The quality or fact of 
being culpable ; culpability. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1B80) 333 Coupabilnesse of synne, 
1648 W, Mountacub Devout Ess. 143 (T.) My culpableness 
in those particulars. 1694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 
79 By any culpableness or unadvisedness of my own car- 
nage. 1S5X Ruskin Stones Ven. HI. i. § 40. 26 To show 
the culpableness, .of our common modes of decoration by 
painted imitation of various woods or marbles. 

Cu’lpably, adv. [f. as prec. + -LT.] In a 
culpable or blameworthy manner ; to a culpable 
degree. 

15. . Jer. Taylor (J.), If we peiform this duty pitifully and 
culpably. *791 Boswell yohtison 23 June an. 1763 Culp- 
ably inmrious to the merit of that bard. X853 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, IV. 367 Culpably wanting in filial piety. 

tCll’lpatei V. Obs. rare~K [f. L. culpdt-, 
ppl. stem oiculpare to blame, f, culpa fault, blame.] 
irons. To blame, find fault with. 

X348 Hall Chron, (1809) 422 They did . . much more 
culpate and blame his prevy Councellers. 

So t Ctilpa’tion, ‘ a blaming, a finding fault ’ 
(Bailey vol. II, i^ajr). 

Cn’lpatoryj a.*rare. [f. as prec. -f- -obt.] 
Tending to or expressing blame. 

1762-^1 H. Walpole Vertuds Anecd. Paint. (1786) V, 
Postscript, If adjectives in osus, as famosus, &c. were not 
most commonly used by Latian authors in a culpatory sense. 
1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 58S Eloquent 
culpatory diatribes, 

+ Culpe) V. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. colper, couper 
to cut : see Coup v.\ Cope ».2] trans. To cut, 
slice. (Cf. CuLPON V.) 

c X430 Two Cookery-bks. 48 Take gode fat Ele, & culpe 
hym. 

tCtl’lpOll) sb. Obs, Forms: 4-5 oulpoun, 
coulpon, 4- oulpon, (5 oolpon, 6 cnlpown, -in, 
-yn ; Sc. 6- Jr cowpon, coupon, 9 coopin. [a. 
OF, colpon, coulpon, copon, now coupon, cutting, 
cut, slice, piece, portion, f. colper^ coper, couper to 
cut. The same word has been adopted from mod. 
Fr. in a special sense as Coupon.].. 

A piece cut off, a cutting; a portion, strip, slice, 
bit, shred. 

c X386 Chaucer Prol. 679 This Pardoner hadde beer as 
yelow aswex. .But thynne it lay by colpons [d. r. culpouns] 
oon and oon. c 1400 Yvjaine ^ Goat, 642 A 1 to peces thai 
hewed thair sheldes. The culpons flegh out in the feldes. 
CX430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 89 Take eles..and choppe hem in 
faire colpons. 1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 635 Velvet em- 
brouderM with sundery knottes and culpyns of golde. 
X363 WinJet Four Scotr Thre Quest. § 3 margin, Quhen 
thai cleik fra ws twa coupounis of our crede, tyme is to 
speik. X390 Bruce Serm. Sacr. B viij a, Suppose thou get 
a cowpon of him [thy sauior] in the sacrament, that cowpon 
wald do thee na good. xSas Jamieson, Cowpon. .in pi., 
shatters, shivers : pronounced coopms. 

’t'Cu’lpoil) V. Obs. Also 6 ooulpen, 7 Sc. 
coupon, [f. CuLPON j 5 .] 

1 . trans. To cut into pieces, cut up, slice. 

14.. Anc. Cookery 467 Take eles culponde and dene 
wasshen. 13x3 Bk. Kemynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 263 
TermesofaKeruer. .culponthattrouCe. xe/yjD-BMstr Horace's 
Ep. II. i. Fvlij, He that did crowse and culpon onceHydia 
of hellish spyte. 1606 Birnie Kirk-BurialH;}.^^^ 16 Super- 
stition is lyke some serpents, that though they be couponed 
in many cuttes, yet they can keepe some lyfe in all. 

2 . To ornament or trim with strips or patches of 
a different-coloured material ; sometimes, perhaps, 
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to Tsorder with pieces of alternate colouring ; see 
Godefroy, s.v. comfonne, cotiponni. 

*577*87 HoLiNSHfcD Chron, III. 820/1 The trappers of the 
coursers were mantell harnesse coulpened. Jbid. SsS'r 
A chemere, of doath of silver, culponed with death of gold, 
of damaske, cantell wise. 

CtllV0S6 (lc»Ip(9“'s\ ft. Roman Laio. [f. L. 
mlpa\vX\. of negligence or Temissness+ -ose, after 
dolose (L. doIdsus\'\ Characterized by ailfa or 
(^criminal) negligence. 

183* Austin '^urhpr, (187911 II. 1103 Generally an act of 
forbearance or omission which is merely culpose (or not 
dolose' is not a crime or public delict; Poste Gaiits i. 
Comm, (ed. a) 153 Not of dolose or intentional delicts, hut 
only Of culpose delicts, i. e. committed from negligence. 
Culprit (^ko'Iprit). [Known (as a word) only 
from 1678. According to the legal tradition, found 
in print shortly after 1700, culprit was not originally 
a word, but a fortnitous or ignorant running 
together of two words (the fusion being made 
possible by the abbreviated writing of legrd 
records), viz, Anglo-Fr. culpable or L. culpabilis 
‘ guilty abbreviated and prit ox prist = OF. 
prest 'ready'. It is supposed that when the 
prisoner had pleaded ‘Not guilty the Clerk of the 
Crown replied with ‘ Culpable', prest d'averrer 
nostre bille i. e. ‘ Guilty : [and I am] ready to 
aver our indictment ’ ; that this reply was noted on 
the roll in the form cut. prist, etc. ; and that, at 
a later time, after the disuse of law French, this 
formula was mistaken for an appellation addressed 
to the accused. (See note at end of this article.)] 

1 . JjtO). Used only in the formula ‘ Culprit, How 
will you be tried?’ formerly said by the Clerk 
of the Crown to a prisoner indicted for high treason 
or felony, on his pleading ‘ Not guilty ’. 

Its first recorded use is in the Tnal of the Karl of Pem- 
broke for murder In 1678 : it does not occur in the Trial of 
the Regicides z66a, nor in the various State Trials of 2663, 
1^4, 1669. Its original force was formally to join issue with 
the defendant's plea of ‘ Not guilty', and to depiand trial 
and judgement; but this was perhaps forgotten in 1678. 

1678 State Triah (1810) VI. 1320/2 {JSarl of Peuibroki^ 
Cl^ of Cromu. Are you guilty, or not guilty 7 jEotI. Not 
giulty. Cl, qfCr. Culprit, how will you he tryed 7 Earl, 
By my Peers. Ct.a/Cr. God send you a good deliverance. 

Ttyal A. Sidney (1684) 6. xysa Loutriam Process 
Scotl. M7 If the Prisoner answer not guilty, the Clerk 
saith, Culprist*, ((i. e.) Culpabilis es, paraius sum vtrifi- 
c<tre\ How wilt thou be tried?— and the Msoner must 
answer, — By God and the Countiy. — Clerk saith, God send 
thee a good Deliverance. 

2 . Hence assumed to mean. Prisoner at the bar ; 
he who is arraigned for a crime or offence } the 
accused. 

1700 Dryqek Jf'ife of Bath's T, 273 Then first the cul- 
prit answered to his name, 17x8 Feior Salomon Ptef., An 
anthor is in the condition of a culprit: the puhlicarehis 
judges. 183s W. Irving Alhanibra 11 . 197 'Well, culprit ', 
said the governor ..‘What have ydu to say for yourself?' 
X84X Macaulay W. Hastings Ess. (1854) 649/^ But neither 
the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as 
the accusers. 

3 . An ofliender, one guilty of a fault or offence. 

[A change of sense, app. due to popular etymology, the 

word being referred directly to L. culpa fault, offence.] 

X759 yunitts Lett, xxii, zoo He had not Ksdeted himself 
a culprit, too ignominious to sit in parliament, i8aa Bvron 
IPemer iii. iv, The fled Hungarian, Who seems the culprit. 
X890 M. Holroyo Mem. G. E. Carrie ii. xx He . . always 
took care, .to send away the offender feeling himsrif to be 
a culprit not a martyr. 

4. atirib. 

zyso Whitehead Roman Father Epil, (R,], Like other 
culprit youths, he wanted grace. 

[Note. The legal tradition as to the origin of culprit is 
thus given : 

17x7 Blount Aon* D/cf. (ed. 3], Culprit is compounded of 
two words, i. e. Cul and Prit, viz. Cul, which is the Ah- 
hreviation of Culp^Uis, and is a Reply of a proper Officer 
in the behalf of the King, affirming the Party to be guilty 
after he Imth pleaded Not Guilty, without which the Issue 
is not joined : The other word Prit is derived from the 
French word Prest, e. ready ; and 'tis as much as to say, 
That he is ready to prove the Party guilty. See also 1729- 
7a Jacob New Laao Diet. s. v, 175^ Blackstone Comm. 
IV. xxvi, and note thereon by Christian (ed. i795, p. 340). 
Also 1841-3 Stephens Comm.yi. xvii.(i883) 407. 

This explanation m in accordance with the fact that the 
formula /mf (prist) is of constant occurrence in medueval 
procedure, to signify that the parties are ready to go to 
judgement on a point of law, or to trial on an issue of fact : 
see the old Year-books passim ; e. g. Yearbook 33 Edw, / 
(Rolls) 451 'Herle. La pasture do Strepham tut nne e nent 
severe ; prest. Passeley, Issi severe qe vous ne devez 
comuner outre les boundes, etc, prest, Bereford [Justice]. 
Vous estes a issue eta The force of prest further appears in 
yeas^h. Michaelmas 12 Edw. HI, Plea is ‘ De defendant 
dit..qe les blees furent sciez et emporte[z]; prest, etc.', 
where another MS. for ‘ prest, etc.’ reads ‘ et demanda juge- 
rnent’.^ Moreover non cul prist actually appears as an 
abbreviated form. In the^Arij^r* Assisarum, anno 22® 
Edw. I., placitum 41, we find in the report (Livre des Assises, 
1679, p. 94) '^Batth. II semble que vous luy fistes tresp’.. 
Pur que r[espo]nd[ez}. Richm. [for Dejendantl De rien culp- 
able, prest daverrer nostre bill", eta This, in Brooke's 
AMdrement (1568) fol, 7, Section Aecio/t sur le case, Plea 
78, is thus cited ; “ Banks Rustic, Vous luy fist tort, .p' q' 
rfid'. Richm. non cul prist, etc,"] 


II Cnlrach, >xeach (ku*lr^). JV. Lata. Obs. 
Also colrach, eoUerauoh, -rayth, -reth, cole- 
raith, culxeauch. [app- f. Ir. and Gael, cul back 
•4-jeachd\a.vi, statute, ordinance.] A surety given 
to a court from which a cause is retnoved to an- 
other court, to be escheated if full justice is not 
rendered in the latter couit. Required especially 
when a cause was removed to the court of a lord 
of regality. 

C1400 Quoniani Attach. viiL §4 Demittet ibidem vnum 
culmch scilicet vnum plegium quod plena lex tenebitur parti 
in curi.T domini sui. ifixS in Balfour Practicks (1754) 407 
(Jam.) Offerand to that effect caution of Collerauch. 157X 
In Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. 1 . 23 Comperit P. L. Knycht, 
Stewart within the said Regalitie. and desyrit the s® Mi\ 
Robert to be replegeit from the s'* Justice Court as duelland 
within the samin boundis; and offerit cautioune of CoU 
lerayth, as accordis. 1609 Skukc Reg. Maj. 107 He ai^ht 
to Jeaue ane borgh, that is called Culreauch, behinde him 
in that Court, out of the quhilk the defender is borrowed. 
jfi4X Acts Chas. /, V. 627 (Jam.) To mve and find cautioun 
^ Collereth for administratioan oOu^tice. 1700 in R. 
Chambers Dom. Ann. ScotL anno s.^oK^ Demanding sur^ 
render of the two Browns, to be tried in the court of his 
realty, within whose bounds they had lived, and offering 
a cttlreach or pledge for them, iwx Ibid. 236 The system 
of culreach or repiedglation is one of great antiquity in 
Scotland, but last beard of in the Highlands. 

t Cn'lrage, cnlerage. (^t. Forms: 4 cole- 
rage, 5 otilra(t)eh.e, -rayge, cnxiage, 6 curaige, 
-agie, (7 kill-ridge), 5-7 eulrage, 6-7 cnlerage. 
[a. OF. eulrage, mod.F. curage, f. cul ‘ anus ’ + 
rage rage, rabies, ‘from his operation and effect 
when it is used in those parts ’ (Gerarde) : cf. the 
Eng. name Absesmabt.] An obsolete name of the 
plant Water-pepper [Folygonum Hydropiper). 
0x387 Siium. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 33 Persicariasninor, 
colerage. r 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1 . 10x6 And curiage, 
and gladiol the longe. ^1440 Prmnp. Parv. 108 Culracne, 
smerthole, herbe [H., P. culratcne], persiccaria. 14. . 
Yoc. in Wr.-WOIcker bailax ^Persicaria, eulrage. 1578 
Lytb Dodoens v. Ixvii, 63a This herbe is called, .in English 
Water pepper. . and of someCuragie. i6ix Cotgr., Curage, 
the hearbe Water-pepper, Arse-smart, Kill-ridge, or cnlerage. 

+ Gu'lrO'axi, calrau. •Sk. Obs. Also culroin., 
cuTlurune. [perh. a corruption of Cbllion.] A 
base fellow, a rascal : an opprobrious appellation. 

13x3 Douglas yEneis via. Proi.43 The cadgear. .Calland 
the colsear ane knaif and cuhroun mil quej-r. 1340 in Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks, 1846 1 . 73 Be Thomas your brother at com- 
mand, A cullurune kythed throw many a land. 0x568 
Bannafytte Peam, Sons ei^Ut throw Pry d 27 Porhichtines 
the culroin dois misken His awdn maister. 

CulBh., var. of CracH. 

Cult (k»lt), sh. [ad. L. adtus worship (f. colUre 
to attend to, cultivate, respect, etc.), and its F. 
adaptation culie (1611 Co^r.). Used in 17th c. 
(? from Latin), and then mrely till the middle of 
the 19th, when often spelt cuUe as in French.] 

+ 1 . Worship; reverential homage rendered to 
a divine being or beings. Obs. (exc. as in sense 2). 

16x7 Collins Bp. Ely n. be. 371 You tell vs most 
absurdly of a dioine cult, .(for so colt yon aie, or so quilted 
in your tearmes). /bid. 380 You. .referre it to the cult that 
you so foolishly talked of. x6.^-83 Evelyn Hist, Relig. 
(1830) II, 39 God, abolishing the cult of Gentile idols. X683 
D. A. Art Cotwerse 92 That Sovereign Cult due to God only, 

2 . A particular form or system of religions wor- 
ship; esp. in reference to its external rites and 
ceremonies. 

167P Penn Addr. Prat. n. App. 245 Let not every circum- 
stantial difference or Variety of Cult be Nick-named a new 
Religion. x6m Shaftesb. Ckarac., Ittq. cone. Virtue i. in. 
§ 2 In the Cult or Worship of such a Deity. 1850 Glad- 
stone Houser II. 211 While she [Proserpine] has a cult or 
wotship on earth, he [Aidoneus] apparently has none. 
1859 L. Oliphant China 4 yapan I. xH. 242 They are 
devoted in their attenrions to the objects of their ctslie, 
1874 Mahafpv Soc, Life Gr, xi. 330 The cult of Aphrodite. 

3 . transf. Devotion or homage to a particular 
person or thing, now esp, as paid by a body of 
professed adherents or admirers. 

17x1 Shaftesb, Charac. iii. i. (1737) I. 2S1 Convinc’d of 
the Reality of a better Self, and of the Cult or Homage which 
is due to It. X829 A. W. Fonblanque Essgland Under 7 
Admin. (1837) !• *38 These cults are generally to be found in 
the same house. 1879 Q. Rev. Apr. 368 The cult of beauty as 
the most vivid image of Trutm 1889 John Bull a Mar. 
141/a An evidence of the decay of the Wordsworth cult. 

•j* Cult, a, Obs. nofice-ivd. [ad. L. cult-us, pa. 
pple. of colb-e to cultivate.] Cultivated, cultured. 
16x7 [see Cult sh. i], 

Cmtar, obs. form of CouMEE. 

Culteh, var. of Colch. 

tCultel. Obs.-^ [OF. cultel (12th c.);-L. 
cultellus knife, dim. of culter knife, share.] * A 
long knife carried by a knight’s attendant, hence 
called cultellarius^ (FaitholQ. 

't'Cnltelerei <t. Obs. [a. OF. cultelaire, -ere, 
ad. med-L cultelldris (see next).] = next. 

* 5 jl* R. Copland Guydotis Quest. Chirurg. (1379) 50 
Which and how many be there of actual cauters?. .The first 
IS called Cultelere (of Cousteau) that is a knyfe. 

* 1 * Gu’ltellary, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. cultelldris 
of or belonging to a knife, f. cultellus knife : see 
-AEY.] Having the form of a knife, 


[c T^nn Lanfrands Cimrg. 200 pou schalt make bitwixe J>e 
fyagns cauteriis pat ben clepid cauterium cultellare. Ibid, 
307 The .v. cauterie is maad in pis maner&is swipe comoun 
& is clepid cultellare.] 1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Compit. xii. 
388 The exulcerated and painful Wen , , he cut . . off with 
a cultellary Cautery. 

t Cu’ltellated, a. Obs. [f. L. cultelldt-us, pa. 
pple. of cultellare to make like a knife, f, cttliellus 
knife.] Having a sharp edge like a knife. 

1657 Tomlinson if 297 It produces long, .haid 

cultellated leaves. 

d* Cultella'tiOU. Obs. [a. F. cultellatim, f. 
L. cultellus knife.] An operation in land-mpasnr- 
ing to ascertain the horizontal area of a sloping or 
uneven surface : the measuring line is held hori- 
zontally above the surface, and a weighted ‘ arrow’ 
(originally a knife) dropped to stick in the ground 
at a point vertically beneath its extremity. 

*7*7"S* iu Chambers Cycl, 

Culter, obs. and dial, form of Coblteb. 
CultisilL (kodtiz’m). [a. Sp. cultismo, F. cul- 
iisme, f. Sp. culto polished, elegant (:— L. ciiltus 
cultivated) ; see -ism. Gdngora gave the appella- 
tion estilo culto to his style of writing.] A kind of 
affected elegance of style which prevailed in Spanish 
literature in the end of the 16th and beginning of 
the 17th c. ; also called Gongorism after the poet 
Gongora. So Cu'ltlst, a writer affecting cultisp. 

1887 Mohel-Fatio laEncycl, Brit. XXII. 360 The cultism 
of Gdngora, the aitifice of which lies solely in the choice 
and arrangement of words. 1839 Blackui. Mag. XLVI. 718 
Francesco de Roxas, a. celebrated cuUist in style. 1870 
Loweul Study Wind, 391 The school of the cultists. 

Cultivable (k»‘llivab’l), a. [f. F. ctiltivabh 
(i3-i4th c. in Hatzfeld), f. cultiuer to Culti- 
vate : see -ble.] Capable of being cultivated. 

1682 Wheler yourn. Greece vi. 437 Cultivable Ground. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 535 A mountainous, broken, 
yet cultivable country. 1813 W. Taylor in Monthly M^. 
XXXV. 423 A fruit exclusively cultivable in hot countries. 
1863 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) xie Faculties . . cultivable . . 
by education. 

Hence Cn^ltivabl'lity, cultivable quality. 
x88x Chicago Advance 8 Sept. 568 The wonderful cultiva- 
bility of this pastoral art. 1890 Graphic rs Oct. 416 This 
has.. diminished the cultivability of the soil. 

f Cu'ltivagfe. Obs. [a. obs. F. cultivage til- 
lage (Cotgr.), i. cultiver(\ Tillage, husbandry. 

163a Lithgqw Trav. iv. (168s) x6i Unwilling to be indus- 
trious in Arts, traffick, or cultivage. Ibid, vni. 357 The 
Countrey void of Villages, Rivers, or Cultivage. 

Cultivata'ble [ko'ltivdi-tabT), a. Also oulti* 
vateable. [f. Cultivate -b -able.] == Cultivable. 
Hence Cultlvata'bl'lity (fare). 

1847 in Craig. 1853 yml. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. i. 42 On 
the cultivatable land the work of drainage is going on. x86o 
F. W. Bukbidge Gardens of Stm vi. 116, 1,738 acres are 
supTOsed to be cultivatable, x886 Chicago A dvance 23 Dec, 
623 The human cultivatibility of the savage Indian. 

Cultivate (kndtiv^'t), v. [f. cultlvat-, ppl. 
stem of late (and med.)L. culttvdre to till, (in It. 
coltivare, Pr. coltivar, cultivar, F. cultiver, OF. and 
dial, coutiver), f, late L. cultivus (cultiva terra), 
characterized by being tilled, f. cultus, pa. pple. of 
colere to till, cultivate, take care of. For the form 
cf. captivate. In earlier use we had Cultive ».] 

I. lit, 1 . trans. To bestow labour and attention 
upon (land) in order to the raising of crops ; to till ; 
to improve and render fertile by husbandry. 

x6bo-5s [see Cultivating vhl. s 2 .]. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 
Cultivate, to plow or Till. 1681 Otway Soldieds Fort. v. 
i, 'Tis a great pity so good a husbandman as you should 
want a farm to cultivate. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11. xiii, 
A Country infinitely populous, but miserably cultivated. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 531 Most of the rivers of 
Bengal, .have their banks cultivated with rice. 183S Thibl- 
WALL Greece II. 321 'The Athenians returned to cultivate 
their fields. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 63 Gardens 
were cultivated by the ancient Greeks. 

b. techn. To break up (ground) with a CULTI- 
VATOB (sense 3 ). 

1846 yml. if. A^c. Soc. VII. n. 288 The stubble was 
ploughed, and in the spring of 1842 it was manured and 
grubbed, or ‘ cultivated ana sown with mangold-wurzel. 

2 . To bestow labour and attention upon (a plant) 
so as to promote its growth ; to produce or raise 
by tillage. Also trantf. of fish, etc. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv, 193 Pot-herbs . . cultivated 
withhis daily Care. 1707 Curios, in Husb. ^ Gard. 4 The 
Plants that Adam took Pleasure to cultivate there. 186a 
Comh. Mag, V. 197 All the species of fish usually cultivated 
in the country, X87X R. W. Dale Commandssu ix. 231 
A rose, however you cultivate it, remains a rose. 

_ II. fig. 3 . To improve and develop by educa- 
tion or training (a person, his mind, manners, 
faculties) ; to refine, to culture. 

i68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 377 To cultivate its 
[a child’s] Manners with good Precepts and (Counsels. X713 
Addison Cato i, To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts. 1779 Burke Com. 
(1844) II. 273 , 1 have endeavoured so to cultivate my mind, 
that [etc.]. X83X Sir J. Sinclair Carr. II. 348 To learn 
every thing to cultivate the spirit. 

4 . To promote die growth of, devote oneself to 
the advancement or development of (an art, science, 
sentiment, etc.) ; to foster. 



CULTIVATED, 


CULTURE. 


x66a Evelyn Clt^cogr. Aiij, That great.. designe of 
cultivating the Sciences, and advancing of useful! knotv> 
ledge. Ibid. 32 Ye that love vertue and cultivate the 
sciences. 1694 tr. Milton’s Lett. Stale Sept. an. 1652, How 
firmly we are resolv’d to cultivate, .that friendship which is 
between your serenity and this republic. 1747 Butler Serm. 
Wks. 1874 JI. 302 Let us be the more careful to cultivate 
inward religion. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. cxvi, 'Though it 
cannot plant morals in the human breast, it cultivates them 
when there. 

5 . To devote one’s attention to, to prosecute, fol- 
low, practise, cherish (any art, science, sentiment, 
habit, or pursuit, esp. with the object of acquiring it, 
or improving oneself in it). 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones iii. ii, [They] cultivate the same 
superstition with the Bannians in India. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters I. Pref., Let us cultivate our own excellent 
language. 186a Sir B. Brodie Psychol, hig. II. v. 167 The 
higher mathematics are absolutely necessary to those who 
cultivate, .astronomy. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Sh^s. Char. 
v. 123 As a soldier, he cultivates bluntness. 

b. Phrases. To cttUivaie the acquaintance, friend- 
ships or good opinion of, relations with. 

(These connect 4 and 5.) 

1699 BENTLEv /’/ittf. 276 He had ix entire years to cultivate 
a Friendship with Themistocles. 1748 Richardson C/rtWj« 
(1811) 1 . ii. 10 He was more solicitous to cultivate her 
mamma's good opinion, than hers. 179X Boswell Johnson 
I753i cultivated his acquaintance. 18x8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India 1 1 , v. iv. 472 A desire to cultivate the friendship 
of the English. x888 W. R. Carles Life in Corea i, 7 
Mr. Mayers . . did his utmost . . to cultivate some relations 
with the people and officials. 

c. Hence (ellipt.) To cultivate a person : to 
bestow attention upon him with a view to intimacy 
or favour ; to court the acquaintance or friend- 
shqD of. 

1707 CoLUER Ref. Ridic. 215 The Great honour him, 
cultivate him, lespect him, court him. 1796 Burke Lett. 
Noble Lord Wks. VIII. 64, I loved and cultivated him 
accordingly. 1870 Disraeli Lothair'xxx'n. 186, 1 . .felt that 
he was a peison I sliould like to cultivate. 1889 Cornh. 
Mag, Feb., The County iv, I shall cultivate Sir Joseph. 

+ d. intr. Const, voith. Obs. 

177a Mad.^ D'Ardlay Early Diary (1889! I. 169 If my 
father was disposed to cultivate with the world, what a de- 
lightful acquaintance he might have 1 

Cultivated (k»-ltivdited), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Of land : Subjected to cultivation ; tilled. Of 
plants ; Produced or improved by cultivation. 

_ X797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 . 94 It is frequently seen 
in cultivated grounds. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It, fruls, 

I. 193 Flowering .shrubs, and all manner of cultivated 
beauty- Mod, The plant was described from a cultivated 
specimen. 

2 . fig. Of persons, their minds, faculties, etc. ; 
Improved by education or training ; refined, cul- 
tured, 

x86s Glanvill Seeps, Sci, 81 In the latter and less culti- 
vated ages,_ X78X Gibbon Decl, ^ F, III. 189 A cultivated 
understanding, a copious fancy. 1863 Guo. 'Eliot Romola 

II. xxi. The most cultivated men in the most cultivated of 
Italian cities. 1883 G. Lloyo Ebb Flow I. 24 His culti- 
vated tastes. 

Cultivating, vhl. sb, [-ingI.] The action 
of the verb COMIVAXE ; cultivatiou. 

x 6 ao -58 I. Jones Stone-Hengiyji^ 6 The cultivating and 
manuring of Lands. x668 Wilkins Real Char. Ep. to 
Rdr., The Cultivating of that part of Learning. 
Cultivating, ppl. a. [-ing 2,] That culti- 
vates ; engaged in tillage. 

1806 SuRR Winder in Land. (ed. 3) I. 108 The close-cropt 
grass, .showed the hand of cultivating care. sSB^Athenseum 
12 Jan. 48/2 The condition of the cultivating closes. xSgx 
Educai.Rez'. 1 . 140 The instruction, .is in no wise so broad 
or cultivating as the corresponding study beyond the ocean. 

Cultivation (kollivtf'‘j3n). [a. F. cultivation 
(1 6Lh c. ), n. of action from culHver : see CuLirvE v. 
and -ATION.] 

1. The tilling of land ; tillage, husbandry. 

1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840I 278 Soil.. capable 
of cultivations and improvements. X746-7 Hervey Medit. 
(18181 144 By industry and cultivation, this neat spot is an 
image of Eden. 1837 Ruskih Poh Eeo/t, Art 17 The cul- 
tivation of a farm. 1869 Dilke Greater Brit. II. 116 The 
amount of land under cultivation. 

•j* b. Improvement (of land) ; increase of fertility. 
Obs. rare. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 206 The first shower of rain 
would turn it all to stone, without affording any sensible 
cultivation to the land, 

2 . The bestowing of labour and care upon 
a plant, so as to develop and improve its quali- 
ties ; the raising of (a crop) by tillage, 

17x9^ De Foe Crusoe i. vii, I saw several Sugar Canes, 
but wild, and for want of Cultivation, imperfect. 1813 Sir 
H. Daw Agric. Chan. {1814) 257 The seeds of plants, 
exalted by cultivation, always furnish large and improved 
Varieties. 1871 R. W. Dale Conanandm. ix. 231 You 
cannot change a rose into a pear tree by cultivation. Mod. 
Land devoted to the cultivation of wheat. 

b. transf. The production or raising of a ' crop ’ 
of any kind (as of oysters, microscopic organisms, 
etc.) ; also concr. the product of such cultivation 
(of bacteria, etc.) ; = Cultdbb sb. 3 b, c. Also 
attrib. and Comb., as cultivation experiment, fluid. 

18^ Klein Micro-Organisms (1886) 159 Twenty days 
cultivation of blood-bacilli at 42° to 43° C. does not always 
yield attenuated virus. Ibid. 26 Test-tubes which are to 
receive cultivation-fluids. x886 E. M. Crooksuank Bac- 
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tcrlologiy 6 ^ In a glass beaker, .place the tube containing 
the cultivation. 

3 . fi^g. The devoting of special attention or study 
to the development of, or to pi ogress in (a branch 
of knowledge, a person’s acquaintance, etc.). 

a 1700 Dryden (J.^ a cultivation of learning. 1780 
Harris Philol. Ewy.Wks. (1841) 463 The cultivation of every 
liberal accomplishment. 1877 Tyndall in Daily News 2 Oct. 
2/4 The cultivation of right relations with his fellow men. 

b. The bestowing of special attention upon 
a person for the sake of gaining his favour, rare. 

1793 T. Taylor Sallust vlv. 70 [The gods) become angry 
with the guilty, but are rendered propitious by proper 
cultivation. 

4 . The developing, fostering, or improving (of 

the mind, faculties, etc.) by education and train- 
ing; the condition of being cultivated; culture, 
refinement, ^ 

a 17x6 South Serm. VI. xi. (R.), Use and cultivation of 
reason. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Gr^ 11. i. An enthusiastic 
advocate for the cultivation of the mind, he was an equally 
ardent supporter of the cultivation of the body. 1869 Leckv 
Europ. Mor. I. i. 88 Increased cidtivation almost always 
produces, .fastidiousness. 

Cultivative (k»-ltivettiv), a. rare. [f. Cui- 
TIVATB (or its med.L. base) -f-rvE.] Tending or 
pertaining to cultivation. 

1863 Jml. R. Agric. Sec. XXIV. 1. 242 Manuring and 
other cultivative processes. 

Cultivator (ko-ltive'taj). Also 8 -er. [n. of 
action in L. form f. med.L. cuUivare to Cultivate, 
prob. after F. cultivaieur (15 th c. in Hatzfeld).] 

1 . One who tills the ground, or cultivates a par- 
ticular plant or crop; a tiller, husbandman, farmer, 
agriculturist. 

i(S6s Boyle Occas. Rejl., Occas. Medit. iv. iii. 62 The 
Divine Son of the great [»«i}^»Thatis, Cultivator 

of the Ground]. az 6 gs Boyle (J.), Some cultivators of 
clover-grass. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 490 An English 
cultivator, at the head of a sheep farm of three or four 
thousand acres, xSig Elphinstonc Acc. ^1842) I. 

There are five classes of cultivators in Afghaunistaun. 

2 . fig. a. One who cultivates an art, science, etc. 
X7XI Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) III. 239 A cultivater or 

supporter of arts or letters. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 
177s. 181 A restorer and cultivator of religion after the 
Egyptian manner. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages I. v. 176 
The great cultivators of science and letters. 

b. One who, or that which, develops or im- 
proves (the mind, etc.) by education and training. 

1868 Mill in Even. Star 10 July, To give people an in- 
terest., in the management of their own affairs was the 
grand cultivator of mankind. x886 Morley Pop. Culture, 
Crii. Misc, III. 32 The observant cultivator of his own 
undeistanding^. 

3 . An agricultural implement for breaking up or 
loosening the ground, and uprooting weeds between 
the drills of crops. 

17S9 tr. DiihwmeVs Hush. ii. !. (1762) 126 My alleys were 
plowed again with the cultivator. 1849 Mtch. Mag. L. 176 
Dr. Newington’s hand row hoe and cultivator. ,1857 
Tombs Amer.in Japan L 23 An American ‘cultivator’., 
which simple plough . . drawn by a single horse, accom- 
pli^ed as much as the labour of fifty men, according to the 
usual method of cultivating the vine with a hoe. 

Cnltivatory (k»’ltivet6ri\ a. rare. [f. Cul- 
tivate V. (or its med.L. base) -i- -get.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to cultivation. 

1854 Blackw. Mag, LXXVI. 656 A certain cultivatory 
process. x888 New York Di^aick Sept., Here the culti- 
vatory work ends and the manufacturing begins. 

+ Cn’ltive, Obs. Also 5 -yue, 6 -ife. [a. 
F. cultiver (i2-i3th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. cul- 
tivdre to Cultivate. (In OF. the word had also 
a semi-popular form cotitiver.))] trans. = Culti- 
vate. Hence + Cu’ltiving vbl. sb,, cultivation. 
1483 Caxton Arq/fe 145 The labourer, .made alle his ground 
to oe cultyued and ered. X483 — Cato E iij, The cultyuyng 
and eerynge of the erthe. xe^St. Papers Hen, VIII, XI. 
181 To cintife the land. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World i, 27 
Whichsoever he tooke pleasure to plant and cultive. 1635 
Hayward tr. Biondi’s Ban. Virgitt 120 Cultiving the 
seeds of the other Arabian odours. 

+ Gu’ltivei Obs. rare. [ad. late L. cuUivus, 
f. ctiltus tilled : cf. OF. teres ctiltives arable lands 
(1370 in Godef.).] Under tillage, cultivated. 

16x1 Munday Briefe Chron, 249 To work in those rough 
fields, as yet not cultive. 

Cultor, obs. form of Coulter. 

Cultorist (k»itorist), [ad. Sp. cultorista, in F. 
cultoristel] s=Cultist. 

i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. X44 After the beautiful period 
of Spanish literature come Gongora and his cultorists. 
Cnltraitd (kndtrft), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. L. 
cultraius, f. culler, cultr- knife, share : see -ate 2 2.] 
Formed like a knife or coulter ; having a sharp 
edge like a knife. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoevais Zool, I. 387 Borer. . 
included in a bivalve sheath, compressed, cultrate. Ibid, 
II. 378 Bill cultrate. 

Cn'ltrated, a. Nat. Hist. —prec. 

1797 Bewick Brit, Birds (1805) I, 67 The bill is strong. . 
the e^es are thin, and sharp or cultrated. 

Cuixre, obs. form of Coulter. 

CnltrifoviU (ko'ltrifpim), a. Nat. Hist. [mod.f. 
L. type *cultriformis, f. cultr- knife ; see -form.] 
Shaped like a knife or coulter. 


1826 Kirby & Sp. Ento 7 nol. (tSaSl IV. 162 The saw of 
some saw-fiies is cultriform. 1^6 Dana Zooph. (1848) 169 
Cultriform lamellse. 

Gultrirostral (kultrir^-stral), a. Zool. [f. L. 
cultr- knife, share + rostrum beak -h -al.] In F. 
cultrirostre.'\ Having a bill shaped like a Itnife or 
coulter, as certain grallatorial birds (the heron, 
stork, etc.). In mod. Diets. 

Cultrrvorous, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -voROua.] 
Swallowing or pretending to swallow knhes. 

1846 WoRcrsTER cites Dunglison. 

Cnltnrable (ks-liiurab’l), a. [f. Culture v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of culture or cultivation ; cul- 
tivable. \lit. smAfig^ 

1796 W. Marshall W. Engleatd I. 59 The . . more easily 
culturable parts, being converted to the puiposes of hus- 
bandry. 1883 Spectator 12 May 606/2 The faculty of 
musical apprehension, is, apparently, the most culturable of 
all. 1889 Ibid. 7 Dec., A rich country, .with limitless cul- 
turahle or mineial land. 

Cultuval (kii-ltiuial), a. [f. L. ctiltura tillage, 
culture -v -AL. So in mod.F.] 

1. Relating to the culture of plants, or of fish, etc. 

x868 J. Scott {title), The orchardist, or a cultural and 

descriptive catalogue of fruit trees. 1883 Pall Mall G. 

2 June Supp., Fish Cultural Apparatus in operation. 

2. Relating to culture ot the mind, manners, etc. 

1875 Whitncv Life Lang. 307 A mere incident of social 

life and of cultural growth. iSgo Jrnl, Educaiioft i Nov. 
631/3 Nobody denies . . the cultural value of Greek and 
Roman history. 

Hence Culturally adv., in relation to culture. 
1889 Temple Bar Mag, June 87 Each is an advance cul- 
turally and artistically on that below. 

+ Cu'lturate, v. Obs. rare. [f. F. cullurer 
Culture v. -ate 3.] trans. To bring under cul- 
ture, cultivate. 

1631 Capt. Smith A dot. Pleaders iv. 10 More [land] to spare 
than all the natives of those Countries tan use and culturate. 

t Ctlltura’tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
prec. : see -ation.] Cultivation, culture, 

1606 Brvskett Civ, Life 4 The culturation and manuring 
of the same. 

Culture (k»‘ltiuj), sb. [a. F. culture (in OF. 
couture), ad. L. culttira cultivation, tending, in 
Chiistian authors, woiship, f. ppl. stem of colere ; 
see Cult.] 

+ 1. 'Worship ; reverential homage. Ohs. rare, 

X483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 8t/i Whan they departe fro the 
culture and honour of theyr god. 

2. The action or practice of cultivating the soil ; 
tillage, husbandry ; — Cultivation i . 

cx^o Pallad.on Husb. i. 21 In places there thou wilt 
have the culture. 16x3 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. 3) Culture, 
husbandry, tilling. 1665-9 Boyle Occas. Refl. (1675) 320 
Such a.. plot of his Eden, .gratefully crowns his Culture. . 
with chaplets of Flowers. 1707 Curios, in Hush, 6- Card. 

3 Man was. .imploy'd in the Culture of the Garden. x8o6 
Gcuseiteer Scot, (ed. 3) 296 The soil is clay, and difiicult of 
culture. x 866 Rogers Agric. Prices I. it The same 
kinds of grain, .are sown, .and the same mode of culture is 
adopted. 

T b. Cultivated condition. Obs. 

1538 Starkey Engleuid i. i. 12 The eith . . by . . dylygent 
labur. .ys brought to maruelous culture and fertylite. 

f c. concr. A piece of tilled land ; a cultivated 
fidd. Obs, 

*557 MS, Indenture 30 June, [Conveying] a culture of 
land called the flatte, in Brantingham, Yks. xs6o White- 
HORNE Arte of Warre (1573) 27 b, Euery culture where bee 
Vines and other trees lettes the horses. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
(R.), From their tenements, .proceeds the caravan Through 
lively spreading cultures, pastures green. 

3. The cultivating or rearing of a plant or crop ; 
— Cultivation 2 . 

x6a6 Bacon Syloa S 40a These . . were slower than the 
ordinary Wheat, .and this Culture did rather retard than 
advance, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 78 The Culture 
suiting to the sev’ral Kinds Of Seeds and Plants. _ 1750 
Johnson Ranibler No. 33 F a The fruits, which without 
culture fell ripe into their hands. x^6 Emerson E 7 ig, 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn; II. 42 [England] is too far 
north for the culture of the vine. 1887 Pall Mall G. 15 
Oct. zi/a There are eighty acres devoted to bulb culture, 
b. irastsf. The rearing or raising of certain 
animals, such as fish, oysters, bees, etc.) or of 
natural products such as silk. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 679 The culture of silk. z86a 
Cornk, Mag. V. 201 The dredg^ers at Whitstable have so 
far adopted oyster culture. i8w Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 6/2 
In themterests of bee-culture, and in the search of improved 
races of bees. 

e. The artificial development of microscopic 
organisms, esp. bacteria, in specially prepared 
media ; concr. the product of such culture ; a 
growth or crop of artificially developed bacteria, 
etc. Also in Comb., as culture-fluid, -tube, etc. 

1884 Klein Micro-Orgeaits 7 fis (1886) 94 When cultures of 
this bacterium are kept for some time . . their virulence be. 
comes diminished. Ibid. 39 A series of new culture-tubes. 
Ibid., A. culture-fiuid ..that contains ., various species of 
organisms. 

f d. The training of the human body. Obs. 

i6a8 Hobbes TItueyd. i. vi, Amongst whom [the Lacedae- 
monians] . . especially in the culture of their bodies, the 
nobility observed the most equality with the commons. 
1793 Beddoes Let. Darwin 60 To suppose the organization 
of man equally susceptible of improvement from culture 
with that of various animals and vegetables. 

167-3 
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4 :. Jig. The cultivating or development (of the 
mind, faculties, manaers, etc.) ; improvement or 
lehnement by education and training. 

c xsio Mobs P&us Wks, 14 To the culture and profit of 
theyr myndes. 0x633 Lenbakd tr. Ckarron’s (16581 
174 Necessary for the culture of good manners. 1651 
Hobbes Ltviath. 11. xxxi. j^Tbe edocatioR of Children [is 
called] a Culture of their inindes. X752 Johkso'3 Rambler 
No. iSg r 12 She . . neglected the culture of [her] under* 
standing. 1^ Macaulay I/tsi. Eng. II. 53 The precbe 
point to which intellectual culture can be carried. 1S65 
Dale Jew. Temp. xiv. [1877I i5S_ The Jewish system was 
intended for the culture of the religious life of the Jews. 

5 . absol. The training, development, and refine- 
ment of mind, tastes, and manners ; the condition 
of being thus trained and refined ; the intellectual 
side of civilization. 

x8os WoRDSw. Prehtde xiii. 197 Where grace Of culture 
hath been utterly unknown. x86o Motley Netherl. (18681 1. 
iL 47 His cujture was not extensive. _ 1876 M. Arnold Eit. 
6- Dogma, xiii, Culture, the acquainting ourselves with the 
best that has^ been &nown__aaa said in Che world. XSB9 
Jessofp Coming of Friars iii. 131 Some few of the larger. . 
monasteries . . [were] centres of culture. APod. A man of 
considerable culture. 

"b. (with a and pi.) A particular form or type of 
intellectual development. 

1867 Freeman Kerm. Cong. {1876) I iv. 150 A language 
and culture whi<i was wholly alien to them. 1891 Spectator 
37 Jane, Speaking all languages, knowing aU cultures, 
living amongst all races. 

6. The prosecution with special attention or study 
^any subject or pursuit; = CDLTiT.tTio» 3. {rare.^ 

X876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. Introd., An earnest culture 
of the arts of peace. 

Culture (k»'ltiui), ». Now somewhat rare. 
[a. F. ndture~r (i51i c.), £ culture ; see prec.] 
tram. To subject to culture, to cultivate : a. lit. 
(the soil, plants.) Now chieQy poetic. 
iS*o Caxton’s Chron. Fttg. iv. F va/i, aooo plowmen . .for to 
culture the lande. xSSS Eden Decades 29 The Region was 
uhabyted and well cultured. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Tria<. 

3 They cultured the earth with homes of Goats and Oxen. 
*735 Thoasok L-Deriy ii. 162 In Countries cultur’d high : 
In ornamented Towns, where Order reigns. 1809 Wiffen 
A onion Hours (1820) 51 The lovely maid. .Culturing roses 
her spade. 1844DE Losic Pol. Ecoii,n^note, 

The capital being gone which should have cultured the 
estates. x85S-6x [see Cultured i]. 
b. jig. (arts, the mind, persons, etc) 

X776 S. J. Pvxtr Pupil Pleas, II. ^ Our minds are not all 
formed or cultured alike. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. ix. 498 
And if, wUleall their arts around them shine, They culture 
more the solid than the fine. 1863 Mary HowittF, Brands 
Greece I. l 13 Araceand a city which they have contributed 
to culture in the noblest sense of the word. 

Ciilture, obs. form of Coolteb. 

CtlltTU:6d (kodtiuid), ppl. a. [f. Ctjltbke 
and sh, + -ed.] Cultivated. 

1 . lit. of soil or plants. [Chiefly 

1743-6 Shenstonb Mimes xxv. Our cultur'd vales. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 635 'The cultured fields and the 
smtely mansions of the Seine. x86x Mbs. Norton Lady 
La G. [1862) 102 Cultured shmbs and flowers together blent, 

2 . Jig. Improved by education and training; 
characterized by intellectual culture ; refined. 

'i'rceo, 236 The gentler morals, such as play 
^ro life's more cultur'd walks.] X777 Gamblers 3 Young 
PolUos cultur'd muse. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. i. 7 A cul- 
mred man of .science, 1865 Whittiee Snaiodxmnd 521 
RebuMng with her cultured phrase Our homeliness of words 
and ways. 

Cu'ltnreleSS, a. rare. [See -lESS.] Without 
culture, uncultivated (AV. and J^.). 
x8rf Campbell Poems, 'Ye field Jtowers', Earth’s culture- 
buds, to my heart ye were dear. X891 E. Peacock N. 
Brendan I- 124 The cultureless multitude. 

Gu'ltxirer. rare. [f. Cuiturb v. -i- -erI.I 
One who cultures or cultivates. 

t88o OuiDA Alotks ix. 117 The culturers of human nature 
are less wis^ and they sow poison. 

Cu'lturism. mnce-wd, [f. Cttltube sb. + -isir.] 
Systematic devotion to culture. 

D. S, Gregory in Homilet. Reu. Dec. 469 Spencerism 
and general cultunsm and perfectionism. 

CTtltnnsli (l®‘ltiurist). [f, as prec. + -IST.] 

1 . One professionally engaged in the culture of 
plants, fish, or other natural products. 

i8a8(*V4s) (^Iturist. 2846 Cox in yrtilR. Agric. Soc. 
it*.494 well known to every practical cultumt. 1883 
Fiskerus Exhib. CataL (ed. 4) 97 The naturalist and fish 
cuitunste 

2. An advocate or devotee of culture, 

-I'.?' Culture J Relig. (1878) 7 The Culturists 

. . by which term I mean not those who esteem culture, .but 
mose..who recommend it as the one panacea for all the 
Ills of humani^. x^ H arper's Mag. May 936/1 Adventists, 
socialists, spiritualists, culturists. 

II CultnS (kcltus). [a. L, cuUtis («- stem) 
cultivation, tending, culture, adoration, f. ppl. stem 
of col^re : see Cum.] 

+ 1 . Worship; =CuMf 3 . r. Ohs. 
sAifi CasUerb, Self-Convict, 49 To give to it [the altar] 
any rehgtous worship, any cultus . . any adoration, they do 
detest It, as palpable idolatrie. 

2 , An organized system of religions worship or 
ceremonial; also transf . ; =CuM sb. 2, 3. 

1838 Ememon Addr. Cambridge, Mass. Wks. (Bohn) II. 

194 As the CultuS| or estahlishod worship of the civilized 


' world, it has great historical interest. 1846 De Quihcev 
Christianity as Org. Pol. ATovem. \Vks. XII. 253 There 
was a cultus, or ceremonial worship : that constituted the 
sum-total of religion in the idea of a Pagan. 1865 PusEV 
Truth Eng. Ch. 181 That portion of the Roman Church, 
which is most devoted to the cultus of the Blessed Virgin. 

CultnapCOd [kv'ltcsikp d). [Chinook cultus ‘ of 
little worth’jG.B. Goode.] Achiroid fisti {OpModon 
elongaius'), an important article of food on the 
Pacific coast of North America. 

1884 Rep. U. S. Fishery Commission 267. _ j8M G. B. 
Goode Amer. Fishes 270 The Cultus Cod is universally 
called 'Cod-fish' where the true cod is unknown. About 
Puget Sound the English call it 'Ling*. 

Culur, obs. form of Colour. 

•cuius, -cula, •culum, a L. dim. suffix of all 
three genders, as in fasci-culus little fascis or 
bundle, anri-cula 4 ittle ear, optis-culutn small work. 
For the phonetic representatives of these, and their 
adapted forms in -cle, -cole, see the latter. A 
considerable number of the Latin words are re- 
tained tmcbanged in technical or learned use, as 
cahulus, fasciculus. Ranunculus, Auricula, esp. 
of those in -culum, as curriculum, operculum, 
opttsculum, vasctilum, vincultim, etc. 

Culvarii : see Culvert a. 

Culver 1 (ks-lvoi). Forms: i-2 oulfre, i 
culufre, culefre, oulfer,3 cullfre, culure, kulure, 
aolfee, 3-4 coluere, 4 colure, coluyr, 4-6 oul- 
uer(e, coluer, -ver, 5 colvyr, -uour, couluour, 
culuor, -uyr, -uour, -vour, (col(l)er, collour), 
4- culver. [OE. culfre wk. fern, (and ? culfer str. 
fern.), not known in the other Teut. langs. By 
Grimm thought to be derived from L. coluviba ; 
but even if we take culufre as an earlier form (in 
which we are hardly justified), it is not easy to 
connect this phonetically with the L. word. The 
thoroughly popular standing of the name is also 
against its adoption from Latin.] 

1. A dove, a pigeon 5 now the name of the wood- 
pigeon in the south and east of Enrfand. 

c 823 V tsp. PsalterXvf. 7 [Iv. 6] Hwelc seleo me iiSru swe swe 
culfran & ic fliju & gerestu. 0x000 Ceedmon's Gen. 1463 (Gr.) 
Waes culufre of cofan sended. cxooo .ffiLFRic Yoc. in Wr.- 
Wnlcker 131 Cohanba, culfer. CX17S Lamb. Horn, 93 On cul- 
fre onlicnesse. . wes godes east isceawed. c 1200 Ormin 1234 
Cullfre iss milde, & meoc, s swet. .& fede]>)> o)>err cullfress 
Mdd. 1297 R. Glouc. {1724) 190 Foare wj'te colfren. 1398 
Tkevisk Barth, de P. R. xn. ri. (ToUem. MS.), In Egypte 
and in Sina a coluer is taujte to here lettres and to be mes- 
sangeresouteofoaprouynceaDtoano)>er. lhid.xa.ya. (1493) 
4x8 Wylde coluoures. c 1420 Ckron. Vilod. 484 J>e colleron 
he was wond to kepe and fede. 1340-* Elyot Image Gov, 
*S Egges of Wilde foule and culvers. X595 Spenser Sonn. 
Ixxxixy The Culuer on the bared bough Sits mourning* 
Hieron lYhs.{x62o) II. 4^ Now, adoue, aculuer, 

IS a bird that loues salt exceedingly. X728-46 'Thomson 
Spring 433 Whence, borne on liquid wing. The sounding 
culver shoots. 1830 Tennyson Poeuis 81 The culvers mourn 
All the livelong day. 1868 Browning Ring * Bk. xii. 470 
The lark, the thrush, the culver too. 

fb. ?A vessel shaped like a dove. Obs. (Cf. 
COIOMBINB J ^.2 4). 

*S** Chnrchw. Acc, Si. Dunstafis, Cauierb. 27 A culver 
off latyn to her frank-and-cense in. X596 ChurcAiv. Acc, 
Ktrt(m-iu.Lindsey in Proc. Soc. Antig. 14 Apr. (1864b Payd 
John Leverett for mending the culver. 

c. Jig, An appellation of tender affection. 

0x225 After. M, 98 Cum to me, mi leofmon, mi kulure. 
c 1340 [see CULVER-Kous]. 1382 Wyclif SangSol. vi. 8 Oon 
IS my culuer, my parfit. X491 Caxton f^’tas Pair. (W. 
de w. 149s) I. xl. 61 h/i She herde cure loide wliiche callyd 
h« sayenge ; Come to me ray spowse, my culuer or douue. 

2 . Comb., as f culver-dcme, -dung ; culver-like adj . ; 

+ culver-bird, a young pigeon ; Culver-Headed a. 
(dial.), soft-headed, stupid (Forby) ; 'j* culver- 
hole, a dove-cote, pigeon-hole ; ’)• oulvorwort = 
Columbine. Also Culvbe-eoot, -house, -tail. 

T^tv. V. 7 Offre he two turturs, or two ^culuer 
bryddis. 1567 Drant Horace’s Epist. x. D vij. The *culuer. 
doues of auncient league The trewest twaine that bee. X581 
Laaibaroe Eireu. iv. i v. (1602) 437 If any Tanner. . haue vsed 
any other, then Lime, ♦Culueidung, Hendung, cold Water 
, . and Okenbarke. x^s-73 Coopcr Thesaurus, A Iveolus, a 
culuer liole, or a place made of woode for culuers. 1581 
J. Bell Heuldods Ahsw. Osor, 130 Angelike chastitie, 
•cnlyerhke simplicitie. 1597 GEiiARDEifer 30 lApp. to Table, 
^Culverwort is Columbine. 

+ O u'lver 2. rare — I Used for Culvebibt (perh, 
by confusion with prec.). 

x8os Scott iv.xx. Falcon and culver, on each 
tower, Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower. 

+ Cn'lverfoot. Jferb. Obs. 
small species of wild Geranium. 

^Magus, Colverfot. 

{Anted. Oxon.)i4o Pes Columbinus. .culver- 
fot Unuted clauerfpt]. 1585 Lupton Thotts. Notable Th, 

IX. § IS If the Fistula be outward, put into it the juice of 
Culverfoot, for it healeth it. 1879 Pickering Chron. Hist. 
sTMnts 718. 

t Culver-house. Obs. 
dove-cote. Alsoj/?g. 

1340 Ayenb. 142 pet is pet colueihous huerinne resteb and 
hm dep be colure oure Ihord. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, i, 534 
colverhous in alle the brede Make mewes tweyne, 
XS87 Harmar tr. Besas Serm, 279 (T.) Yet was this poor 
culverhouse sorer shaken. 1624 Gte Foot out of Snare 21 


Dove’s-foot, a 


A pigeon-house, a 


Who think the time is come, to pull downe our Culver- 
house, our little Church. X796 W. Marshall JK Euglofid 
Gloss., Culver-house, pigeon-house or dove-cot. 1887 R. S. 
Ferguson in Archfeel, fr^il. June 103 An almost forgotten 
dovecot or ‘ culverhouse ', as such are called in the south. 

CulverixL (kudverin). Also 6 eoulvering, 
culuerene, -rijn, 6-7 culvering, 7 colverin, 
6-9 culveriue. [a. F, coulevrine [c 1400 in Hatz- 
feld) = It. and med.L. cohibrina, f, F. couleuvre. 
It. colubro snake : cf. L. colubrmus of the nature 
of a snake. Names of reptiles were frequently 
applied to early cannon.] 

1 . The name of a gun and cannon formerly in 
use : a. orig. A small fire-arm, a kind of hand- 
gun. b. In later times, a large cannon, very long 
in projjortion to its bore. 

The length of the ordinary culverin ranged from 10 to 
13 ft., the diameter of its hore from 5 to 5^ inches, and the 
weight of shot from 17 to 20 lbs. Bastard culverin, bore 
4 in , shot about 7 lbs. ; Demi-culuerin or culverin-moyen, 
bore 4^ in., shot about 10 lbs. : see Demi-culvekin. 

a. [X466 Inv. Fastolf’s Goods in_ Poston Lett. No. 979 
III. 44X In artilleria, videlicet Colubrinas librillas diversorum 
magnitudinum.] 1489 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scoil. I. 122 To 
Q wariour . . to pass to Stirling, to get Culuerinis to bring to the 
felde. 0x57a Knox Hist, Ref, Wks. 1846 I. aai A certane 
Flench man delivred acoulvering to George Tod, Scottisman, 
to be stocked. xSax Scott Kentlw. xv, He found the gate 01 
Say’s Court defended by men with culverins. 1864 Kirk 
Chas. Bold 1. n. ii, 491 Armed with . . Culverins — a. name 
then applied not, as at a later peiiod, to a species of cannon 
but to a rude kind of musket. 1874 Boutell Arms ^ Ann. 
xi. 219. 

b. 15x5 in Pitcairn. Crim. Trials Scot. I. 260* Twa 
culuering-myance, gun-stanis, gun-powdir, and ceitane hac- 
buschh. 1549 Contpl, Scot. vi. 41 Gunnaris . . mak reddy 
3our cannons, culuerene moyens, culuerene bastardis . . cul- 
verenis, and hail schot. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea (1847) 
214 The saker, the demy-colverin, the colverin, and demi- 
cannon (being peeces that reach much further point blanke 
then the cannon). 1687 Congreve Old Bach. ii. ii, O I am 
calm. Sir ; calm as a discharged culverin. 1750 Carte Hist. 
Eng. II. 714 Wounded in the ancle by a snot from a cul- 
venne. 1843 H. Ainsworth Towerof London (1864) 58 He . . 
crouched beneath the carriage of a culverin. 

16x9 Fletcher M, Thomas ii. ii. Do you make me carrier Of 
your confound-mee’s, and your culverings [volleys of oaths] ? 

2 . aitrib. and Comb., as culverin-bore, -shot, etc. 
* 59 ® J- Smyth Disc. Weapons 12 The Enemies . .will 

deschaige Cannon, Culverin ana Saker shot. 1634-5 Brerf- 
TQX Treat. (184^) i6s Six hon demiculverin dr^es, four 
whole culverin drakes. 1640 Yorke Dnion Hon, 64 They 
lay within Culvering Shot. 1667 Sir R. Moray in PhiL 
Trans. II. 475 A Gun to be prepared of Culverin-Bore. 
CulVerineer (kp'lvSriaiB'j). Also-er. [f.prec. 

+ -BEE, -KB,] A soldier armed with a culverin 
(hand-gun); a gunner in charge of a culveiin 
(cannon), 

1568 Reg. Seer. Sig. lib. xxxiv. fol. 84 To convoy . . pame 
away with pair armour effeirand for coluerinaris on fine. 
1849 J. Grant Kirkaldy of Gr. ix, 85 The culverineers 
woie a habergeon with sleeves. i88x Greener Guu 37 One 
man (the culveriner) levelled and held the weapon ouring 
discharge. 

Cu'lverkeys. [f. Culveb dove + Key.] 

1. A popular name of various plants, the flowers 
of which suggest a bunch of keys. a. In 17th c. 
writers, and still in Somersetshire, etc., lie wild 
Hyacinth or Blue-bell, Scilla nutans. 

(Commentators on Dennys and Walton have wrongly 
guessed Columbine, Meadow Cranesbill, Orchis mascula.) 

a. 1613 J. Dennys Seer. Angl, i. in Aib, Gamer 1. 137 
Pale ganderglass and azure culverkeys. 1653 Walton 
Augl^xi. 214, I could.. see here a Boy gathenng Lillies 
and Lady-smocks, and there a Girle cropping Culverkeys 
Md Cowslips. 1873 fnil. Horticulture t May 350/a The 
L ^ IS 'well known in Somersetshire, and applies to 
the Bluebell {Hyacintims non-scripiui). In Oxfordsbire 
and Essex the same flower is by some called Culvers. 

b. The Cowslip. (In some parts said to be the 
Oxlip ; but cowslip and oxlip are confounded 
dialectally.) 

1736 ProGE Kenticisms, Culverkeys, cowslips. 1873 
Jrnl, Horticulture i May 330/2 The term Culverkeys is m 
general use among all the poorer classes of this neighbour- 
hood [.^hford], and is applied to the Cowslip {Primula 
wine is a much-admired beverage. X878- 
K Britten & Holland (citing Field a6 June 1876), Cover- 
ts or Ctmey-keys, the Oxlip — ^not the true Primula eladior, 
mit the plant known as P. variabilis. Kent. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Culver key, the cowslip. 

c. In Clare, app. a pale-flowered species of 
Vetch, 1 Vicia sepiutn or V. sylvatica. 

x8^ Clare Rural Muse 68 Here I in cutting nosegays 
wotilddelight, The lambtoe tuft, the paler culverkey. 

2 , The seedpods of the ash, ash-keys, dial. 

X790 Grose Prmtinc. Gloss, (Britt. & Holl,). 1851 G. John- 
ston Flora of Berm. 

Culver’s-pliysic, -root. [f. proper name of 
Culver.] A species of Speedwell, Veronica 
virgtntca, found in (he eastern parts of North 
Amwica, Siberia, etc., the root of which is used in 
medicine as an emeto-cathartic. 

1858 Hogg Kingd. 567 Veronica virgiuica is 

a native of the United States, and is there called Culver’s 
Physic. 1866 Treas. Bot., Culvers root or Culv^s physic, 
American names for V fronica virgiuica. 

+ CU'lvert, a. Obs. Also 4 culvart, -vard ; 
and see Colwa'rd. [a. OF. culvert, colvert, late 
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L. collibertiis fellow-freedman, in Middle Ages a 
serf, villain, one whose condition was intermediate 
between slavery and freedom, but nearer the former; 
hence, adj. abject, wretched, villainous, vile, in- 
famous, etc.] Infamous, villainous, treacherous. 

a izxs Alter. R. 96 No wouhleche nis so culuert ase is o 
pleinte wis. a 1300 Floriz ^ BL 329 fe porter is culuert 
and felun. _ c 1325 Chro^ -Eng-. 788 in Ritson Jlfei. Rom. II. 
303 The King hede a stiward, That was fel ant culvard. 

Culvert Ck®'lv3it), sb. [A recent woid of ob- 
scure origin. 

It has been conjectured to be a corruption of F. couloir, in 
Cotgr. also coulouere, ‘ a channel, gutter, or any such hollow, 
along which melted things are to run f cottier to flow. But 
points of connexion between the Fr. and Eng words, in form 
and sense, are wanting. On the other hand some think 
* culvert ' an Eng. dialect word, taken into technical use at 
the epoch of canal-making. No connexion with covert has 
been traced.] 

A channel, conduit, or tunneled drain of masonry 
or brick-work conveying a stream of water across 
beneath a canal, railway embankment, or road ; also 
applied to an arched or barrel-shaped drain or sewer. 

Used from c 1770 in connexion with canal construction ; 
thence extended to railways, highways, town-drainage, etc. 
In connexion with railways and highways, it is sometimes 
disputed whether a particular structure is a ‘ culvert ‘ or 
a ‘ bridge The essential purpose of a bridge, however, is to 
carry a road at a desired height over a river and its channel, 
a chasm, or the like ; that of a culvert to afford a passage 
for a small crossing stream under the embankment of a rail- 
way or highway, or beneath a road where the configuration 
of the surface does not require a bridge. Locally, the term 
‘ culvert ’ is often limited to a bairel drain, bricks shaped for 
which are known as crilvert-briclv. See I\lotes * Queries, 
8th Ser. III.y48, 377. 

1773 C/trott. in A nn. R eg. 97, 40 locks, 114 cart-bridges, 9 foot- 
bridges, and 120 culverts or aqueducts, including those mag- 
nificent ones over the rivers Dove and Trent. *783 Dudley .j- 
Birm. Canal Act (zs Geo. Ill, c. 87 § 6), The said Company 
. .shall, .make and support good and sufficient Culverts and 
Aqueducts to convey the same [streams], .in the several and 
respective courses in which they have hitherto run. 1788 
Deritetid Bridge Act (28 Geo. Ill, c. 70 § 7), To cause a 
Culvert to be made of the diameter of six feet at the least. 
x8ox Croydon Canal Act (41 Geo III, c. 127 § 95). ite4 

K. E£s CycLe.'f. Canal, The construction of culverts or drains 
under a canal, for conveying away water from the upper to 
the lower side of a canal. 1837 Whishaw Anal. RaUvtays 
271 Culvert, a large drain either of brick or stone used in 
railways for passing brooks and streams under the embank- 
ments. 1840 — Railways Gt. Brit. 426 The largest culveit 
carries the Claxton brook under the embankment. 

b. Applied to aa undergrotind channel in which 
electric cables or mains are laid; also called a 
conduit. 

1889 DaUy News ta Oct. 6/x Mr. Crompton’s culverts are 
..narrow and shallow tunnels lined with brick work. The 
St. James’s Company’s cast-iron troughs may be faiily 
described as pot table culverts. They., are an impregnable 
protection for the copper cables inside them. 1^3 Electr. 
Eneitteervi May vii. Systems of copper sti ip laid in culverts. 

Hence Culvert v., to provide or lay with cul- 
verts. 

1889 Daily News 12 Oct. 6/1 "fhe culverting of Clubland 
[for electric lighting] has been an exceptionally difficult 
operation. x8m Boldrewood Colonial Ref ortner 1 . 121 The 
streets were afigned, metalled, and culverted. 

^ Cu'lvertage. Feudal Law. [a. OF. culvert- 
'age, f. culvert (see Culvebt a,') -f -age. Cf. med. 

L. culvertagium in’Du Cange.] The position of 
a culvert, villainage ; forfeiture and degradation to 
the position of a villain or serf. 

xfixg-SDANiF.L Coll. Hist. Eug.ii626)xi6 King John, .sum- 
moning likewise all Earles, Barons.. to defend him.. vnder 
paine of Culuertage, and perpetuall seruitude. X700 Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. II. 753 The Reproach of Culuertage . . seems to 
have been . . not only a Penalty, but also a Term of Reproach 
for Cowardize. x«7 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 519 The king of France . . summoned all his vassals, under 
the penalty of felony, and the opprobiious name of Culvert- 
age.. to attend in this expedition. 1833-6 Lingard Hest. 
Eng. (ed. 4) III. 31 710^3, Culvertage. .The culpiit was liable 
by Taw to the forfeiture of all property, and perpetual servi- 
tude. 

+ Cll’lver-tail. Carpentry. Obs. = Dovetail. 

x6i6 Bullokar, Ciihtertaile, a strong kind of building by 
fastening boards or tymber with artificial! joynts so firmely 
togither that they cannot fall asunder. 2639 Horn & 
Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. xlviii. § 530 The Joyner . . 
joyneth them close with culver-tailes. 2703 T. N. City <]■ 
C. Purcltaser 125. x8o6 Gregory Diet. Arts 4- Sc. I. 469. 

Hence CuTvertail v . ; CuTvertailed ppl. a . ; 
Cu'lvertaUing' vbl. sb. 

xGofj Caft. Smith Seaman’s Gram, ii, 7 Culuei tailed, .as 
the Carling ends are fixed in the beames. X727 Bailly 
vol. II, Culver-tailing. 2775 Ash, Culvertail, to fasten 
one piece of timber into another, by tenon in the form of 
a dove’s tail. 

+ Cu’lvertsliip. Obs. rare ~ [f. Culvebt a. 

+ -SHIP.] Villainy, treachery, perfidy. 
a xaag Ancr. R. 204 Ure Louerd . , brouhte so to grunde 
his kointe kuluertschipe & his prude strencSe. 

Culverwort, columbine : see Culveb 1 2. 
CU'lye, CTll^e, V. Sc. 1 Ohs. Also 6 cuil^e. 
[app. the same as Cully v.\ and like it related to 
Cull but the form seems to represent F. 
cueillir : cf. Sc. assahe, assail^e, F. assaillir.'] 
To cherish, coax, draw forth by coaxing or flattery. 

. 2523 Douglas jEneis x. x. 27 Now him withaldis the Phe- 
nitiane Dido, And cuiljeib him with slekit wordis sle. Ibid. 


VIII. X. 86 Scho [the she-wolf] . . can thaim culje baith. 
a 2603 Montgomerie Alisc. Poems, Inveci. agst. Fortune, 
Sho causles cul3ies, and but fait defames. x86a Hislop 
Prov, Scot. 160 Ower narrow counting culyes no kindness. 
Hence f Cu'lyotix. 

2320 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. I. *66 Item, gif jjair 
be ony Culjouris, nycht-walkaris, or Someris? 

Ctuyon, culyTir, obs. ff. Cullion, Culleb. 
Culys, obs. form of Cdllis. 

II Cxnn (k»m). Latin preposition, meaning ‘with, 
together with used in English in local names of 
combined parishes or benefices, as Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Stow-cum-Quy, where it originated in Latin 
documents. Also in several much-used Latin 
phrases, as cum grano salts (or familiarly cum 
grano), lit. ‘with a grain of salt,’ i.e. with some 
caution or reserve; ettm privilegio {adimprimen- 
dttni soluvi) with privilege (of sole printing) ; and 
in expressions, technical or humorous, imitating 
these, e. g. cunt dividend {cunt div.) relating to the 
sale or transfer of stock or shares together with the 
dividend about to be paid on them. 

2589 Hay any Work 42 Many bookes.. had cum priui- 
legio, and yet were neuer authorized. 2633 Baxter Chr. 
Concord 64, I know this .speech must be understood cum 
grano salis. 2872 J. C. Young C. AI. Young I. iv. 

125 (Stanford) He gieatly preferred coffee cum chicory to 
coffee pure and simply. 2877 IL Gifpen Stock Exch. 
Securities 59 The price quickly rising from 123 cum div. 
early in July, to 136 ex diV. in September. Mod. All he 
says must be received cum grano. 

Cum, obs. form of Come v.,pa. pple., sb.^ 
Cumarin, var. of Codhabin. 

Climate (kiw’met). Chem. [f. Cuu:-io+-atb 4 :,] 
A salt of cumic acid. 

2873 Watts Fovmes' CJtem. jgi. 

* 1 “ Cum.a*tic, -leal, a. Obs. [f. Gr. ku/iot- 
wave, after L. cuntStilis sea-coloured, blue.] 

2622 Peacham Cotnpi. Gent. (x66i) 155 Cumatical colour, 
2*. e. blew. 2623 CocitERAM Eng. Diet, i, Cumaticall-colour. 
Ibid. II, Blew Colour, Cunuiticke. 2773 Ash, Cumatical. 

Cumbeeephalic, bad form ot Ctmbooephalio. 

1866 Laing & Huxley Pre/u Rem. Caiihn. 128 The long- 
headed, or ‘cumbeeephalic’ inhabitants of Scotland. 

CumTieilt (k»-mbent), a. [ad. L. -cumbent-em, 
pr. pple. of -cumhere to lie down, used only in 
comp., accunibere, recumb^re, etc.] Lying down, 
in a reclining position : esp. of figures in statuary. 

2644 Evelyn Diary 22 Nov., Cumbent figures of marble. 
2670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 229 It represents. .St, Joseph 
in a cumbent posture. 2737 Dyer Fleece i. 84 Too cold the 
grassy mantle . . For cumbent sheep. 2849 Rock Ch, Fathers 
II. ife note. The very interesting cumbent figure found . . in 
Rochester Cathedral. 

Cumber (kn'mboi), sb. Forms : 4 kumbre, 
5 komber, eumbyre, 6 combre, 6-y comber, 
Sc. oummer, (-ar, -yr), 6- cumber. [Used early 
in 14th c. in sense i ; but not common till i6tb, 
and then at first chiefly Scotch, where it is also 
spelt cummer. The date, foim, and sense, are all 
consistent with its being either a derivative of 
CUMBEB V., or a shortened form of Encumbeb sb. 
But sense a strikingly coincides with Ger. kunimer, 
MHG. (from c laoo) kumber, NLLf}. hummer, Du. 
komnier. 

OF. had only combre fem. in the sense 'heap of felled 
trees, stones, or the hke'(Godef.}, corresponding to med.L. 
combra ‘ a mound or mole in a river for the sake of catching 
fish ’ (Du Cange), and akin to Merovingian L. cutnbrus, pL 
cumbri, combri ‘barriers of felled trees’ (Du C.), whence 
med.L. inatmbrare, F. encambrer, to Encumber. Cf. also 
Pg, combro ‘ a heap of earth ’. In the Meroving. L. cumbnts, 
Diez (s.v. Colmo) saw a baibaric form, through *cwnblus, 
of li. cumulus Yw&g'. so also Littrd, Scheler, Brachet, s.v. 
Encomhre. But the question of the actual origin of ctimbrus, 
audits relation to the Ger. kmnmerwad its family, Ls a diffi- 
cult one, which has been much investigated and discussed : 
see Grimm, Kluge, Franck, Doomkaat-Koolmann.l 
'I'l. The condition of being cnmbeied; over- 
throw, destruction, rout. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunnc HandL Synne 72526 Alle jie folk wyb 
oute numbre, All bro^t y hem to kumbre. a 2400 — Chron. 
(Rolls) 15474 (Petyt MS.) Elfrik for to bring to komber. 

't‘ 2 . Trouble, distress, embarrassment, inconveni- 
ence. Obs. or arch. 

2300-20 Dunbar Devorit with Dreme i. Sic hunger, sic 
cowartis, and sic cumber. Within this land was nevir hard 
nor sene. 2536 Bellendcn Cron. Scot, II. 312 Solici- 

tude or grit cummer, 2347 Coverdalb Vld Faith iii, C j a, 
Vpon the woman he layed combre sorow and payne. 2332 
Lynoesay Monarche 5143 Thay depart frome cair and 
cummer. Frame trubyll, trauell, sturt, and stryfe. 2360 in 
E. Lodge Illnstr, Brit. Hist, (1792) I. 337 Not. . w*''out yo' 
great combre and travayle, x6ix N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 
IV. 280 What Gains Shall answer all this Cumber, all these 
pains? 2729 D’Urfev Pills V. 247 Yet Ise possess more 
happiness. And he had more ofCumber. 1876 yLosmsSigurd 
II. 229 Till a man from thrir seed be arisen to deal with the 
camber and wrong. 

+ b. Sometimes attributed to the agent ; The 
actidn of troubling or embarrassing. Obs. 

1363 Randolph in Robertson Hist. Scot. (2739) II. App. 25 
That we may be void of their Comber. 2603 Phtlotus cxxxii, 
God. . Conserue me fra thy cummer, a 2652 Calderwood 
Hist. Kirk (1843) U* S®3 these childer want the heads, 
which sail. .make you quite of their cummer, iguia mortui 
non mordent). x8a8 Scott F. AI. Perth xvi, So the Fair 
City is quit 01 him and his cumber. 


3 . That which cumbers, incommodes, or hinders, 
by its weight, nnwieldiness, or obstiuctive nature; 
a hindrance, obstruction, encumbrance, burden. 
{lit, and fig^ Often contrasted with a ‘ help 

c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii. 1128 Hys Fadrys Landis of 
Herytage Fell til hym . . All swylk Cumbyre he forsuke. 
And til haly lyf hym tuke. 23^ Carew Tasso (2881} 129 
Their horse and Camels heauy burdened, Amidst the way 
a erieuous cumber meet. 1622 Cotgr. s.v. Manteau, A cloke 
is nut a comber in faire weather, a 2639 W- Whateley Pro- 
iety/esix,3acvi. (1640) 61 Jacob behaved not himgelfe so as to 
be a cumber and burden to the family, but was helpfull to it. 
2644 Evelyn /T/ in/r. (2857) 1 . 62 The stools and other cumber 
are removed when the assembly rises. 2736 J. Woolman 
yrtil, iii. (2840) 32 To live more free from outward cumbers. 
1892 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 428 [He] led us outside, up over 
a cumber of limestone rocks. 

•j* b. That which causes trouble or inconvenience; 
a trouble. Obs. 

1389 Nashb Anat. Absurd, 40 So delighted to heare 
themselues, that they are a cumber to the eares of all other. 
2664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 4x2 What is reputed a curse and 
a cumber in some places is esteemed the ornament and 
blessing of another. 

4 . The action or quality of encumbering, or fact 
of being encumbered ; hindrance, embarrassment, 
obstruction, encumbrance ; cumbrousness. 

A 2628 Raleigh (J.\ The greatest ships., are of marvellous 
charge and fearful cumber.^ 26^ Evelyn Sylaa, Where 
some, .[trees] were planted single in the Park without cum- 
ber, they spread above fourscore foot. 1786 Phil. Trans. 
LXXVl. 24 We shall, .get rid of iSths of the. .weight ; and 
consequently of much cumber, unhandiness, and derange- 
ment. 2832 Ruskin Stones Yen. (z88i) I. Pref. 6 Of other 
prefatory matter, .the reader shall he spared the cumber. 

* 1 * 5 . Occupation with business to an inconvenient 
or burdensome degree; pressure of business ; (with 
//.) affairs that occupy and trouble one. Obs. or 
arch. 

[1633 _A. Wilson fas.!, 278 Free and at ease from comber 
and noise of Business,] Penn No Cross xiii. § 7 As if 
Cumber, not Retirement ; and. Gain, not Content, were the 
Duty and Comfort of a Christian. x688 Sandilands Saint. 
Endeared Love 29 Taken up with the choaking Cares and 
Cumbers of this present Life. 1849 ]. Sterling in Fraser’s 
Mag. XXXIX. 178 A trader hoarding bullion in his trunk 
Will make small profit, though he ’scape from camber. 

Cumber (ku-mbai), v. Forms; 3- cumber; 
also 3-7 comber, 4-5 combur, comer, 4-6 
combre, combre. Sc. cummer, 5 combir, cum- 
bir, cumbyre, cummere, comyr. Sc. cummyr 
{pa. t. cumryt). [Cumber vb. is known from 
c 1300. Its early derivatives cumberment, cum- 
brance, cumbrotis (14th c. at least) all suppose for 
it a French derivation : cf. the parallel series under 
Encumbbb, and its weakened form Acoombbb, also 
0¥.enc(mbrer,-inent, encombrance, encombros,-eus. 

Except in one doubtful instance, Godefroy cites OF. com- 
brer only in the sense of cower ‘ to lay hold of, seize, take ’, 
which does not account for the ME. uses of cumber. He 
has no examples of combrance, combrement, and only one 
(z6th c.) example of combreux. Hence it would be more 
satisfactory to legard the English words as aphetic forms of 
the encumber^umber types, but for their appearing earlier 
than these. The etymological history being unsettled, the 
order of the senses, and the piecise meaning in many cases, 
is doubtful.] 

fl. trans. To overwhelm, overthrow, rout, de- 
stroy. Obs. 

2303 R. Brunnb Handl. Synne 7465 Seuene maner synnes 
. .pe whych cumbren men on many folde, c 2330 — Chron. 
(Rolls) 22356 Arthur bar on hym wyb his launce To_ com- 
bren hym, als of cbaunce. — Ibid. 25474 Cadwan seide he 
wolde passe Humber, Elfrik to struye & to comber, c 1323 
E. E. AllitP. B. 902 Cayre tid of Jiiskythe er combredpou 
worthe. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 429 [Douglas] cummerlt 
thaim sua, '1 hat weill nane eschapit. a 2400-50 A lexander 
2472 Alexander is at hand, _and will vs all cumbre, 23. . 
Lord of Leartte 416 in Furniv. Pem^ Folio I, 297 They, . 
cutten all his ioynts in sunder, & hurnte him eke vpon 
a hyll; I-wis thd did him curstlye cumber. 

't' b. pass. To be overwhelmed and held fast, as 
in a slough. Obs. (Cf. Chaucer C. T. Prol. 508 
‘ acombred [v. r. encombred] in the myre 
a 2300 Cursor M. 26524 (Cott.) I f hou comberd be in sin. 1368 
Langl, P, PI. A. 1. 270 pei beoj? cumbred in care and cunnen 
not out-crepe, c 241^1 York Myst, xxvi. 271 pou arte com- 
bered in curstnesse. in PoL Rel. 4 L, Poems (1866) 
84 per was she combred yn a carefuUe case, 
f e. intr. (for refl^ in same sense. Obs, 

? a 1400 Chester PI, 1. 229, I comber, I canker, I kindle in 
care, 1 sinke in sorrow. 

+ 2 . To harass, distress, trouble. Obs. (exc. with 
mixture of sense 4 ; to incommode, bother). 

a X300 Cursor At. 8028 (Cott ) Es nathing b^t mai him 
cumber, c 2440 York Myst. xxxiv. 221 Ther queues vs 
comeres with jier clakke, 2335 Coverdalb i Kings xxi. 5 
What is y* matter, that thy sprete is so combred? 2622 
Bible Luke x. 40 Martha was cumbred about much seruii^. 
1666 Collins in Rigaiid Corr, Sci, Men (1841) II. 46a To 
cumber you with some later thoughts of my own. xSao 
Scott Abbot xv, I cumber you no longer with my presence. 
2833 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxvii, I disgrace nobody and 
cumber nobody. 

t b. To confound or trouble the mind or senses [ 
to perplex, puzzle. Obs. 


c 2 Vo WiU. Paleme 40^ pe king in pat earful pou^t was 
cummed ful long. 2308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in, xvii. 
(Tollem. MS.), Yf pe pinge jjat is sen meueji to swyftely )>e 
sy^te is combrid. 1535 Coverdale Acts x. zy Whyle Peter 
was combred in him selfe what maner of vision this shulde 



CUMBERED. 


CUMBROUS, 


be. i6t6 R. C. Tinted ll’khtlew, 2871 To bring ’t about 
it my conceit doth cumber. 

3 . To hamper, embarrass, hinder, get or be in 
the way of (persons, their movements, etc.). 

1375 Barbouk Bruce vr. 141 £ot his hors, that wes bom 
doune, Cummerit thaim the vpgang to ta. c 1470 HbNRV 
Wallace 1.229 The press was thih, and cummerit thaim full 
fast, igag Rastell Pasty tue, Hisi. Brit. (iSi 1^249 Eveiy 
Frencheman combryd other. 1653 Holckoft Procopitts 11, 
38 Their arming, .combers their foot, then whom the Moors 
will be much the swifter. 1681 W. Robertson /’.fttvrw/. Geu, 
0^3) 344 To comber, or incomber and entangle on& 187S 
BROWNtNO La Saislas 4 Body shall camber .Soul-ilight no 
more. 

4 . To occupy obstructively, or inconvenienlly ; 
to block up or fill with what hinders freedom of 
motion or action ; to burden, load. 

C1394 P. PI. Creiie j6s Comeren her stomakes wi}) curious 
dryiikes. CX430 Syr Gtner. (Roxb.) 1332 Thou combrest 
the hous here. _ 1534 Tindale L-uke xiii. 7 Cut it doune: 
why combreth it the gronnde? 1624. Capt. Smith KiV- 
gatra iv, 128 Our ship, .bei^ so cumbred with the Pas- 
sengers prouisions. X707 Fuhneu. I'ey. ('1729) 22 The 
Captain alledging that he would not cumber up his ship. 
1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. V. 108 Streets cumbered with charred 
embers. 2885 Leao TVr/mr LXXIX. 153/xTheumvieldy mass 
of case-law which now cumbers every practitioner’s shelves. 

5 - fiS' (of senses'). 

£'1400 Desir. Troy X1774 To be cumbrid with couetous. 
1493 FestyvallH^. de'W. 1515) ii6b, The people were so 
combred with the synne of mawmetty._ 1577 Test. 12 
Patriarchs (1604) loi 'When the mind is cumbred with 
disdain, the Lord departeth from it. 1581 J. Beil Haddoii's 
Afisio. Oser. 4S7 How can any such thought. . comber your 
brmnes, as to beleve you shalbe able . . so to bewitch the 
Queenes highnesse? 13S3 Abp. Sandvs Senit. (1841) 142 
Much authority is cumbered with many cares. x6^ Ray 
Corr. (1848) Z23 'Which I thought not fit to cumber the 
book with 1813 Scott Trierm. 11 . x, Cares, that cumber 
royal sway. X8&4 Bowen Logic v. 133 [It] would, .cumber 
and lengthen the sentence unnecessarily. 

•I* 6. To beiumb, stiffen with cold, etc. 06 s. Cf. 

Cdmbls V . 

c X3as Meir. Horn. 129 His sergant that cumbered was ‘Wit 
parlesi. 1398 Trevtsa. Barth. Be P. R. iii. xxi. (1495) 68 
As whan the fyngres ben combred and croked Rx gtece 
colde. X4S3 [see Cumbered x]. 1825-79 Jamieson, 
adj., benumbed. In this sense the hands are said to be 
cumber'd, West Loth. 

f 7 . pa. pple. Of a hawk ; Constipated. Ohs. (=s 
Enoumbeb 7.) 

i486 Bk. St. Albatts Civb, A medecine for an hauke 
combred in the bowillis. 

8. Comh.f as f oumbex-field, a name for the 
Common Knotgrass {^Polygonum amimlari), a 
troublesome we©! in cornfields (in Bulleyn Book 
of Simples (156a) If. 33) ; f cumber-house, one 
that cumbers or inconveniently occupies a house. 
Also Ccmbeb-gkocnd, -world. 

1540 Elyot Image Gou. (1556) 04 b, Semhlablie shall I be 
unto hir au unpleasaunte cumbrehouse. 

Cimberance, -aunce, var. Combbance. 
Cumberband, -bund, var. Ccjmmebbdnd. 
CTuabered (kn-mb^jd), ppl. a. [f. Cumber v."] 
1 1 . a. Cf. Cumber v. i b. b. Benumbed ; cf. 
Cumber v. 6. 

cs^yt Ckev. Assigueji 'Akowarde of kynde’, quod she 
* & combred wrecche 1 ' c 1430 Hymtis Virg. C1867) 53 
A combrid wretdie in cowardise. £1460 TmmeJey Myst. 
266 Combred cowardes I you calle. 1483 Cofth, Angl. 86 
Cumbyrd (A. Ctuiunerd\ ; vbi Clumsyd. 

2 . Encumbered; hindered, hampered, occupied 
obstructively, etc. ; see the verb. 

15M Speksee F. Q. I. viii. 10 Whiles be strove bis 
combred clubbe to quigbt Out of the earth. 1623 Cockeram, 
Cumhred, let, hindred. z6a;| Bumyan Filgr. n. 150 We 
are full of Hurry, in Fair tone. 'Tis hard keeping our 
Hearts and Spirim in any good Order, when we are in 
a cumbred Condidon. 1848 M. Arnold Poems, Baccha. 
)talia. On the camber'd plain, 

Cumberer (k»'mb3r3i\ [f. Cumber v. 4- -erI.] 
One who or that which cumbers : see the verb. 

£X4So Guy Warw. (Oaiya Theryche emperowre Raynere 
Wottyth not of thys comberere. a. 1572 Knox Hist. Ref, 
Wks 1846 I. 73 Cumerars and quellars of Christe.s Kirk. 
1746 Harvey Flamer Garden (18181 07 Not one species 
among all this variety of herbs is a cumberer of the ground. 
1831 Scott Cast. Bojtg. i, Grey rocks, huge cumbereis of 
the soil. 

Cn’zaber-grouxtd. [Cumber », 8.] A thing 
or (esp.) person that uselessly cumbers the ground; 
a useless or unprofitable occupant of a position. 
(See Luke xiii. 7.) 

1657 M. Lawrence Use Fraciice of Fatih 143 Meer 
cumber-grounds, xyao Thoresby Diary 11. 304 An useless 
unprofitable cumber-ground. 1S21 Clare yUl. Minsir. 
II. 82 Where all the cumber-grounds of life resort. 
Cu’mbexing, vbl. sb. [f. Cumber v. + - irg 1.] 
The action of the verb Cumber ; f trouble, distress 
{pbs .) ; hindrance, encumbrance, embarrassment, 
*3*3 Brunne Handl. Synne 2x95 Hyt may be brynge 
to more cumbryng. «i34o Hampole Psalter ciii. [civ,] 21 
Merkkumbryng of hert. 

Cu’XU.'beirilig, ppl. a. [-ikg 2,] That cumbers, 

1682 Creech tr. Lucretius (1683) 182 They forc’t the 
cumbring Wood to narrow bounds. 1839 Mrs. Hemans 
Poems, Our Daily Paths, And weigh our biudened spirits 
down with the cumbering dust of the earth. 

Cu'mberless, a. [f. Cumber sh. -i- -less.] 
Without cumber or encumbiance ; unencumbered. 
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1581 Marbeck Bh. of Notes t± That he might be Ae more 
readie and comberlesse to preach, the Gospel!* *^44 
Bamaha& ^ .ff. 6g May sit and suck the sweetness of tneir 
cumberless estates. 1807 Hogg aSXy X/wA', Bird of the 
w ildertiess, Blithesome and cumberless. 

Cix* 3 ttber]li 6 iii:. Now rare or Ohs. [f. Cumber 

V. + -MENT.] 

1. fa. Trouble, distiess (u^j.) ; fb. Perplexity, 
confusion (*^J.) ; c. Hindrance, embarrassment, 
entanglement. 

£1300 K. Alis. 472 Of powere To kepe hire fro combur- 
ment. 14^ Audelay Poems 21 Castis awai covetyse that 
is cause of camberment. e 1430 Hytnns Virg. (1867) 56 Kepe 
he him from J>6 deuelis combirment. 1S97 S. Daniel Ozi. 
IVarsvi. viii, As they stand in desperat comberment En- 
virond round with horror, blood, and shame. 1599 — 
Musophilus Wks. (1717) 391 Craft Cwrapt still in many 
Comberments) With all her Cunning thrives not. 

2. That which cumbers ; an encumbrance. 

1840 Blad^. Mag. XLVIII. 492 ‘Will you not take off your 
coat ?’ . . this elegant cninberment of the body. 

Cumbersoiae (kcmbsissm), a. [f. Cumber 

V. + -SOME.] 

+1. Of places or ways: Obstructing and im- 
peding motion or progress ; lull of obstraction ; 
troublesome to pass or get though. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiu. 351 Bannokbume, that sa cum- 
myrsum was Of slyk, and depoes foi till pas. 1555 Fardle 
FacioMS II. xi. 246 Pioners . . to make the waye, wher the 
place is combresome. 1563 Goldino Casar (1565) luo The 
Britons call it a Towne, when thei have fortified a comber- 
some wood with a dich, and a rampyre. x68i Cotton 
IVmders of Peake 55 Though the way be cumbersom, and 
rough. 

f2. Causing trouble, annoyance, or inconvenience; 
full of trouble ; troublesome ; wearisome, oppres- 
sive, Obs. exc. dial. 

*S 3 S Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 105 Thair names . . So 
cuuimersum tha ar to put in verss. _ 1573 Tusser Hush. 
(1878) 19 A cumbersome Landlord is husbandmans rod. 
x6ai-5i Burton Anai. Mel. l ii. m. x. iix Cumbersome 
days . . slow, dull and heavy times. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
99 A Portch proves often cumbersome, being jhe receptacle of 
foul creatures. 1876 Holland Sev. Oaksxil. 167 ‘ It would 
be sort o cumbeisome to tell her.* 1B62 Hislof Prav. 
Scot. 38 Better unkind than ower cumbeisome, 

3. Of material objects ; Troublesome from bitUc 
or heaviness ; unwieldy, clumsy. 

zSM Blundevil Rjcerc. vi. Pref. (ed. 71 596 The Globe is 
comoersome and not portable. 16x6 Surrl. & Markh. 
Country Faruie 390 This tree . . is not so combersome as to 
keepe aivay the Suiine and the wind. 1671 Milton 
P. R. lu. 400 That cumbersome Luggage of war. 17x6 
Addison Drummer u. i. Help me off with this cumber- 
some Cloalc. X849 £. E. Nafier Rxcurs. S. Africa II. 2 
At last . . the cumbersome waggons gradually got under 
weigh. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xv, The cumbersome 
old table with twisted legs. 

Jig. x66o H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 17 A vast heai> of 
humane Inventions, useless and cumbersome Ceremonies. 
1768 Beattie With cumbersome, tho’ pompous 

show. 1870 Lubbock Grig. Civiliz. ii. (187s) 43 'VWy cum- 
bersome mode of assisting the memory. 

Hence Cu'mbexsoiuely adv.^ Cu’in'beESoine- 
neBS. 

X57X Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 16 Although they be 
troubled through the combersomnes of men. x6xx Cotgr,, 
Molesifment, troublesomely, offensively, combersomely. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. Ui. Digr. § 9 (Contents) 
Human art acts upon the matter without, cumbersomely or 
moliminously. 1785 Roy in PhU. Trans. LXXV. ^30 The 
cumbersomeness of its weight appeared • . objectionable. 
x88o Scribn. Mag. Feb,_S04The log fence .. belonged to 
the same period of plentifulness, even cumbersomeness, of 
timber. 

t Cu'iu'ber-'world. Obs. [Cumber v. 8.] A 
person or thing that uselessly encumbers the 
world. 

£1374 Chaucer Tioylus iv. 279, I combre world, that 
may of no thynge seme, a 1420 Hocclevf, De Reg. Princ. 
2091 That combreworlde that my maister slow. 1503 
Drayton Eclogues ii. 25 A cumber-World, yet in the World 
am left, 

fCnmble, sb. Obs. [ad. F. comble ai- 
nml-um heap, heap over and above a measure, 
summit, apex, crown, etc.] 

1. Heap, accumulation, rare. 

1694 Burthocce Reason 2'j6 That cumble of Accidents, 
External, Internal. 

2. Highest point, apex, culmination. (A Galli- 
cism affected by Howell.) 

x^ Howell Dodona's Grme 42 For a curable of all 
felicity. £1645 — Lett, ui, xxxi. In Philip the seconds 
time the Spanish Monarchy came to its highest cumble. 
1659 — Cotgraue's Fr. Eng. Diet. Ep. Ded., This word 
Souverain..hath rais’d it self to that cumble of greatnes 
that it is now applied only to the King. 

•I* Cu'iu'ble, ». Obs. exc. dM. Also oomble, 
and in pa. pple. oomelid. [a. Fr. comble-r to load 
L. cumulare : see Aoumblb. Cf. Cumber in 
same sense.] irans. To oppress, deprive of power ; 
esp. to stiffen or benumb with cold. 

x 388 _ WvcLiF /frt. xxxY. 3 Coumforte ge comelid [v.rr. 
clumsid, cumblid] hondes imasttts dissolutas], c 1440 Promp. 
Pars. 88 pomelyd, for colde, eviruivs. a, 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, . oppressed, cramped, stiffened with 

cold. Cumbly-cold, adj. stiff, and benumbed with cold. 
Intensely cold, if applied to weather. 

'b. intr. To be or become benumbed. 

_ c x^Ba Old Age in E. E. P, (16621 149 , 1 snurpe, i snobbe, 
i sneipe on biiovte, pro3 kund i comble an kelde. 


Hence Cu’m'bled///. a., Cu'mbledness. 

£ 1440 Promp. Parv. 89 Comelydnesse, eviracio. 

IlCumhly, cumly (kz7’mli). Forms: 7 
combly, camlee, 8 comley, kummul, cumly, 
9 camly, cumbly, kumlee. [Hind. kavili'.—^&St 
kambalal] A blanket, a coarse woollen cloth. 

1673 Fryer Acc. E. Judin <5- P. 54 (If.) The Natives. . 
wrapping themselves in a Combly or Hair-Cloth. i6g6 
OviNGTON Voy. Suratt 455 (Y.) Camlees, which aie a sort 
of Hair Coat made in Persia. _ 1781 Prison Expenses of 
Hon. y. Lindsay in Lives of Lindsays (1849) III. (Y.) One 
comley as a covering. 1798 G. Forster Trav. I. 194 (Y .) 
A large black Kummul, or blanket. 1842 Bischoff Woollen 
Manuf. II. 319 The common sheep of the plains of India, 
with a coarse fieece..fiom which the kumlees or coarse blan- 
kets aie manufactured. 1885 Mactn. Mag. Nov. 77/2 Rough 
country blankets, or cuniblies, striped in black and white. 

i" fill •lYi'hv a.n p.fi, Obs. Also comber-, combr-, 
-auce, -aunce, etc. [f. Cumber v. + -amce : cf. 

AcCUMBRANOE, EnOUMBKANOE.] 

1 . The action of ‘ cumbering ’ ; ? overcoming, 
vanquishing; or ? entanglement, temptation. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Symie 1019 To many on comyjj 
pa^ore evyi purghe cumberaunce of pe devyl. c 1420 M etr. 
Si. Kath. (Halliw.) 18 Thou have them fro the fendys com- 
berauns I 1493 FestivalHisis) 33 To kepe them from com- 
braunce of the fende that they faUe not in to deedly synne. 

2 . The action of troubling or harassing; trouble, 
distress, annoyance. 

£1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 4 Kark & combraunce huge. 
*377 Langl. P. pi. B. xviii. 265 Care and combraunce is 
comen to vs alle. c X440 Promp. Parv. 8p Comerawnce, 
vexacio. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon 1. 19 To waraunt 
thee, .ftom evyl and from any combraunce. 153s Stewart 
Cron. Scot. I. 429 Drewedes with hibiiJ, bell and bulk .. 
Wilht ciudl cursing and with cummerance Thair wareit hes 
rychtrndlie the Romans. 1568 Grafton C/tr£w. II.SiTheie 
is no felicitle . .which m not darkened with some clowde of 
combrance and adversitie. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. xix. 
(1840} 27s The army will be very heterogeneous . .which 
must needs occasion much cumbrance. 
b. Trouble of mind ; perplexity. 

£ 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 10B6 A merchalle is put 
oft tymes in gret comberaunce For som lordes pat ar of 
blod royalle & litelle of lyvelode per chaunce, And some of 
gret lyvelode & no blode 1 oyalle. 1561 T. N oxyox Calviti s 
Inst. t. 37 As it is very hard to know_, so doth it bring more 
businesse and comberance to somewittes than is expedient, 
e. A cause of trotible or annoyance; a trouble. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii, 46 Catel and kynde witte [1393 
C. xiiL 24s So couetise of catel] was combraunce to hem 
alle. 1570 T. Norton tr. Newel's Cateoh. (1853) 178 The 
incominodities and enmbrances that light upon us in this 
life. 1657 Tomlinson Remn's Disp. 145 Lest they take 
detriment from the aforesaid cumbrances. 

8. The action of hindering, encumbering, or bur- 
dening, or state of being hindered, etc. ; hindrance, 
burden, encumbrance. 

*536 CovERDALE Dewt. i. 12 How can I alone beare soche 
combraunce, and charge, and stiyfe amonge you? 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars (R.), T' avoid the cumbrance of each 
hindering doubt. x6ai Ainswobih Afinot. Pentat. Deut, i. 
12 By your cumbrance, understand, the cumbrance that 
commeth unto me by you. 

b. That which encumbers ; an encumbrance. 
_x644 j. Fary Gods Severniy (1645) 26 A fiuitlesse Chris- 
tian is a veiy bmthen and cumbrance to the place bee lives 
in. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) s In tran.splanting, and remov- 
ing cumbrances. 167X Milton P. R. ii. 454 Extol not; 
Riches then. .The wise man’s cumbrance if not snare. 

Ctunbrous (kp’mbras), a. *Forms : 4-7 ciam- 
berous, (8 cumb'rous), 4 Sc. cumrouss, 5 eom- 
berus, -ose, comborous, oomerus, comorows, 
cumbrusse, 5-6 comerous, 5-7 comberous, 
combrous, 6 commerous(e, cummerouse, couiu- 
breous, 5- cumbrous, [f. Cumber sb. + -ous : 
cf. obs. F. contbreux (Palsgr.)'.] 
fl. Presenting obstruction; difficult of passage 
or access; = Cumbersome i. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x, 25 Ane montane . . So cumrouss, 
and eke so stay. That it wes haid to pas that way. 1495 
Will 0 / Skaa (Somerset Ho.), Noyous & combei us high 
weyes, 1551 Recorde Pathw. KnowL To Rdr., The way 
muste needes be comberous, wher none hathe gone before. 
1600 Holland Livy xxi. xxv. 407 Tbe rough, comberous, 
and unpassable forests \saltie iumo atgue impeditd\. 1613 
W. Browne Brif. Past. 11. iv, Among the combrous brakes. 
i86x Lytton & Fane Tatinhauser 107 Now o’er the cum- 
brous hills began to creep A thin and wateiy light, 
f 2 . Causing trouble, distress, or annoyance ; full 
of trouble or care ; troublesome ; harassing ; weari- 
some, oppressive ; = Cumbersome 2. Obs. 

cxAoo Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 272 Many oper marueyles 
ben pere, pat it were to combrous and to long to putten it 
in scripture of bokes. 1447 BoitEHHAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 134 
A dysshese she had ful comerous. 1590 Recorde, etc. 
Gr. Aries 291, 1 shall have a cumbrous worke to do. X5190 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. 23 A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him 
molest. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 549 How I may be quit. 
Fairest and easiest, of this cumbrous charge. 

3 . Troublesome from bulk or heaviness ; burden- 
some, unwieldy, clumsy ; = Cumbersome 3. 

<1x400 Pisiel of Susan 224 'Vr copus weore cumberous, 
and cundelet vs care. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 610 The 
other [ordenaunce] that were heuy & cumbrusse, he lefte 
hehynde hym. 1555 Eden Decades 361 Certeyne lyttle 
clockes . . the whiche . . are not comberous to be caryed 
abowt. 17x8 Pope Iliad v. 314, I hate the cumbrous 
chariot's slow advance, 18x3 Scott Rokeby v. iv. Armour 
. . Cumbrous of size, uncouth to sight, 1875 Jevons Money 
(1878) X44 A currency 15^ times as heavy and cumbrous. 
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1751 Johnson Ramhler No. 179 f u Throwing off those 
cumbrous ornaments of learning. 1835 Arnold Let. in 
Stanley L^e ^ Corr. (1B44I I. vii. 424 To coirect the style 
where it is cumbrous or incorrect. 187^ Geikie Christ lii, 
(1879) 624 The cumbrous machinery of rite and ceremony. 

Cumtirously (kt7’mbrasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LT 2.] In a cumbrous, troublesome, or burden- 
some manner : see the adj. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 104 Multipliyng of so many 
freris, whiche encresen combrouseli. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Pief. 19 To be coumbreously entangled as it 
were. 1875 Whitnev Life Laytg, \. 180 Rejecting both 
these titles as cumbrously long. 

Cumbronsuess (kiU-mbrasnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -HEas.] The quality of being cumbrous, trouble- 
some, burdensome, or unwieldy. 

*557 Sartan Primer P ij, Make me . . sadde and sober 
without comberousnes. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chris- 
tieaiily 39 The cumbrousness of ceremonies. 1879 Cassell's 
Teclm. Educ. IV. 323/1 The weight and cumbrousness of 
the apparatus required. 

Ctune-ceil, obs.f. Coom-oeil : see Coom sb.^ 4. 
Cumel- : see Gomel-. 

Ctuneliug, obs. form of Comelinq. 

C1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883I I. 334 All such 
Estrays and Cumelings. .found upon the Abbots demesnes. 

Ciuueno (kiz 7 ‘mm;. Chem. [f. L. cumtnum 
Cumin + -ene.] A hydrocarbon, C9 Hja, found in 
Roman cumin oil : it is a colourless strongly re- 
fracting oil, allied to Benzene. So Cumic (kiz 7 -mik) 
a., of or derived from cumin, as in Cumic acid 
CioHiaOa, cumic aldehyde, etc. Cu'inidiiie, a 
base homologous with toluidine, formed by the 
action of ammonium sulphide on nitrocnmene. 
Cuml'nic a., of or derived from cumene ]=cumic. 
Ciimole =3 cumene. Cu'iuyl, the acid organic 
radical, CioHnO, of Cumic acid, homologous with 
Benzoyl ; hence cwtnylamvde, cu'mylene, cttiny- 
lie, cwmylide, etc. 

1863-72 Watts Bid. Client. II. 173 Cumene. Cumol. 
Hydride of Cumenyl. Ibid. 174 Cumene is insoluble in 
water. 1873 — Femmes' Chem. 818 Cumic Acid is pro- 
duced by oxidation of cuminol or cumic aldehyde, one 
of the constituents of oil of cumin. 1850 Daubcny A tom. 
Tit. viii. (ed. 2) 243 A substance called cumidine, lately dis- 
covered W Mr, Nicholson in the oil of caraways. 1S47 
Turner Elem. Chem. 1077 The addition of an acid causes 
the cuminic acid to separate. 1863-72 Watts Bid. Chem. 
II. 178 Cuminic acid, .is produced by the oxidation of the 
oxygenated oil QiyUtide of oumyl) contained in essence of 
cumin. Ibid. II. i8a Cumyl in the free state, or Cumylide 
of Cumyl. .is an oily liquid, heavier than water, 1873 — 
Fownes’ Chem. 791 Cymyl Alcohol is also called Cumylic 
Alcohol. 

Ctunerar, obs. form of Cumbbbbb. 

C umin, c timmiii (kn-min). Forms: ikymen, 
oymen,-yn, a cumm(z/), 4-7coinyu,-e, 5-6 cum- 
myn, 5-7 comen, 6 oomeyn, commiue, -men, 
-myn, 7 oomin(e, cum(m)ine, 7-9 commin, 
(8-9 cumming), 6- cmu(m)izi. [OE, cymen 
a. L. cumln-um (cym-), a. Gr. dbftXvov. 
Cf. OHG. chumin, cumin, dso chumil (MHG. 
hiimel, Ger. kiimmeV), Sw. kummin. Da. kunt- 
men. The word has also come down in the 
Romanic langs., It. cumino, comino, Sp., Pg. 
comino, OF. cumin, comin. ME, cumin, comin 
was either from Fr. (like MDu. comijn, Du. 
komijn), or altered from OE. cymen after Fr. The 
Gr. Kiylvov is supposed to have been, a foreign 
word, cognate in origin with the Semitic names, 
Heb. jnb kammdn, Arab. kammhn, and 
their cognates.] 

1 . An umbelliferous plant {Cummin Cyminum) 
resembling fennel: cultivated in the livant for 
its fruit or seed, which possesses aromatic and car- 
minative qualities ; also called Common, Garden, 
or Roman cumin. 

Oil o/ctimin : the essential oil of cumin seed^ consisting 
of three hydiocarbons, cymene, cymol, and cuminol. 

C897 K. .Alfred Gregory's Past, Ivii. 439 3® tiogooiaS 
eowre mintan & eowerne dile & eowerne kymen, c xooo 
Ags, GosJ>. Matt, xxiii. m Cymen \y.r. cymyn ; 1160 Hatton 
cumin], ciioa IC. Alis. 6797 Gynger, comyn gaven 
odour grace. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xxviii . 25 He shal so we the 
sed gith, and the comyn sprengen. 13^ Trevisa Barth. 
DeP, R. XVII. xxxviii. (1495) 62s Comyn.. is a seed wyth 
good smell and wyth pale colour, c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 8 Fors hit with galyngale and gode gyngere, With 
canel and comyn alle in fere. F1440 Protnf Pare. 89 
Comyn, seede (Ciminnm, P.). 1501 Hollybush ' Bom, 

Apdh. s b, Commen stiped in vinegre. *736 Bailey AfiviAwA 
Bid, 228 Cummin is accounted good for the stomach. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Sphinx Wks. nBohn) I. 398 Rue, myrrh, 
and cummin for the Sphinx — ^Her muddy eyes to_ clear. 
187s Manning /f. Ghost %\. 309 The Pharisees., 

gave tithes of mint, anise, and commin. 

b. fig. in allusion to Malt, xxiii. 23. 

Z741-1841 [see Anise 2]. 1741 Watts Iwprov. Mind xiv. 
§ 8 (1801) HI The mint, anise and cumming, the gestuies 
and vestures and fringes^ of religion. 1892 Ed^. Rev. Apr. 
419 The anise and cummin of a great archmological question, 
passed, as it were, through the Homeric sieve. 

2 . With qualifications applied to other plants : 
8.S, ArmeniaQ or Mountain Cumiu^ the Cara- 


way, Carum Carui ; Black Cumin, a ramuicu- 
laceous plant,_iW'^//ffl sativa, cultivated in Eastern 
countries for its black, acrid, and aromatic seeds ; 
Boyal Cumin, Ammi or Bishop’s-weed ; Sweet 
Cumin, the Anise, Fimpinella Anisttm ; Wild 
Cumin, {a") the wild variety of cumin ; •j* (b) the 
wild Nigella ; (c) an umbelliferous plant, Lagcecia 
ctmznoides. 

1378 Lyte Dodaens il xciv. 274 The wilde Comyn . . hath 
a brittle stalke. 1614 Markham Cheap Hnsb. i. Table of 
Hard Words, Ameos, Comin royal, is a Herb of some called 
Bulwort, Bishops-weed, or Herb-william. 17x2 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Brugs I. 3 Ethiopian-Cummin is a Plant which has 
Leaves like Dill. 1885 Bible (R. V.) Isa xxviii. 23 Doth 
the plowman . . not cast abroad the fitches \ 7 >iarg. black 
cummin {Nigella sativei)}. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as cumin cheese, oil, seed, 
etc. ; oumin-splitting a., skin-flint, niggardly 
[cf. L. cuminisector, Gr. Ku^vo-vpiffTijs]. 

1330 Palsgb. 207/1 Commyn sede, eomyu. 1603 Bacon 
Ady. Learn, i. vii. 33 A carver or divider of Comine seed 
which is one of Jhe least seedes. a 1613 Overbury A Wife 
(1638) 96 His wife is the Cummin seed of his Dove-house. 
21628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 122 Like a true cutter of 
Cumine seeds. 1734 Gillies Hist. Coll. I. 406, 28 Cumin 
cheeses were to be sent us fiom Leyden. 1822 T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. TI. 304 A sneaking, pitiful, cummin-splitting 
fellow. 1866 Treas. Bot. 360/1 The cumin seeds or fruits 
are the produce of Cmninutn Cyminum, 1873 Watts 
Foftuned Chem. 767 A hydrocarbon, called cumene.. exists 
ready-formed iu Roman cumin-oiL 

Ouinli(e, -ly, -ling, obs. ff. Comelt, -lino. 
Oumly, var. Comely, blanket. 

Cumm-: see Comm-. 

Ciuumer, kimmer (ke-msi, kimai). Sc. 
Forms : 4 commare, 6 oiimmar, comere, 7 
oomer, 6- cummer, 8- kimmer. [a. F. commlre 
(=Pr. comaire, Sp. and It. ruwzai/rtf) late L. com- 
mater (Laws of Lombards), f. com- together with 
+ mater mother.] 

1 . A godmother, in her relationship to the other 
god-parents and the parents of the child ; a corn- 
mother. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Symie 986 l>ou man or womman, 
be nat so wylde To holde to {le bysshope )>yn owne chylde. 
For 3yf {lou do, |>ou art commare To hym ^at hyt gat or 
bare. 1366 in Diurnal of Occurrenis (1833) 102 To nomi- 
nat ane woman in Scotland to be cummar to our soueranis 
to the bapteising of our prince thair sone. a 1670 Spalding 
Troub, Chas. J (1792) II. 103 (JTam.) An honest burgess of 
Aberdeen caused bring to the kirk a bairn . . to be baptised 
. .and couveened his gossips and comers, as the custom is. 
1730 in Chambers Dom. Amt. Scot. III. 572 Towards the 
end of the week, all the friends are asked to what was 
called the Cummers’ Feast. 

2 . A female companion or intimate ; a gossip. 

1500-ao Dunbar Rycht Airlit on Ask Weddinsday 2 

Brynkand the wyne satt cumeris tway. Ibid. 11 'My fair, 
sweit cummer ' quod the tuder. 1644 Baillic in Z, Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 34 , 1 thank my cummer your 
wife heartily. 16^ R. Franck in A. M°Kay Hist. Kil- 
mamock 7 Their wives are sociable comers. 1790 Scots 
Songs II. 7 My kimmer and I lay down to_ sleep. 1820 
Scott Monast. viii, A spedal cummer of my ain. 

3 . A woman, a female ; familiarly applied, like 
‘fellow’ to a man. With various local specific 
applications, e.g. young woman, lass, giil, witch, 
wise-woman, midwife, etc. 

17. . Humble Beggar TO. Herd Colled. (1776) II. 20 (Jam.) 
Vow, kimmer, and how do ye? 1745 Song, What's a’ 
the steer, kimmer? 1785 Burns and Ep. to Lapraik x. 
Fortune, .the kittle kimmer- 1806 Train Poetical Reveries 
89 (Jam.) She in travail was. -No kindly kimmer nigh there 
was To mitigate her pain. x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxiii, 
‘That’s a fresh and full-grown hemlock .. mony a cummer 
laug syne wad hae sought nae better horse to Bee . . 
through mist and moonlight.’ iBax Blackw. Mag. J an. 402 
(Jam.) It’s a bonnie sight to see so mony stark youths and 
strapping kimmers streaking themselves sae eydently to the 
harvest darke. 1875 F. 1 . Scudamore Bay Breams 13 In 
presence of the good cummers of Newhaven. 

II Ctunmerbiuid (kv'moibpnd). Anglo-Ind. 
Forms : 7 combar-, commer-, 8 cumber-, 8-9 
cummerbaud, 9 cummer-, kummerbund. 
[Urdu and Pers. kamar-band, i.e. loin-band.] A 
sash, or girdle worn round the waist ; a waist-belt. 
1616 R. Cocks Biayy (Hakl. Soc. 1883) 1 . 147 (V.) A sample 
of gallie pottes .. chint biampoit, antf combarbands, with 
the prices. iShyLoud, Gas, ria 2269/2, 234 pieces of Com- 
merbauds with Gold Flowers. 1792 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 193 
Uniform turbans and cumber-bands, c 18x3 Mrs. Sherwood 
Ayah f Lady ix. 53 Shumsheer had a cummerbund, of 
rose-coloured muslin. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 410 The necessity of cholera belts or kommerbunds 
is avoided. 

Cummerous, obs form of Cdmbbous. 
Cummin, cumming : see Cumin. 

Cummin, -un, -yn, obs. ff. Come /«. pple. 
Cu’miuillg. Sc. Also 6 oumyeone, oym- 
jning, kymmoud. [?Related to Coomb i, senses 
2, 4, in Sc. cum, kim (GaeL cuman is prob. from 
Lowland Sc.).] a. la Brewing, * A large oblong 
vessel, of a square form, about a foot or eighteen 
inches deep, used for receiving what works over 
from the masking-fat or barrel. Lothl b. ‘_A 
small tub or wooden vessel. Angus, Fife' (Jamie- 
son 182^.) 


1338 Aberdeen Reg, V. 16 (Jam.) Ane Basche fat, ane 
fysche fat, ane cumyeone. Ibid., Ane gryte kymmoud. 
xs66 Inv. R. Wardr. tfZf.iiSis) 174 (Jam.)Tua CTle fattes._. 
ane cumming. c xS7^ Balfour Pradicks 234 (Jam ,) The air 
sail have, .ane masking-fat. .ane cymming, ane laid-gallon, 
ane wort diseb. 1823 Jamieson, Kintuien, kyt/a/io/td,ii\axgs 
shallow tub used in brew-houses. Upp, Clydes, 

Cu-mmock. Sc. Variant of Cammock : ‘ A short 
staff with a crooked head ’ (Jam.). 

1786 Burns On Scott, Bard gone to W, India vii, To 
tremble under fot tune’s cummock. 

Cumnawnte, obs. form of Covenant. 

Cumole : see under Cumene. 

Oump- ; see Comp-. 

I| Cumq.tLat (kzz-mikwpt). Also 7 camquit, 
9 kum-, -kat, -quot. [The Cantonese dialectal 
form of the Chinese name kin kii ‘gold orange’.] 
A small variety of orange {Citrus Aurantium, var. 
japonied), cultivated in China and Japan, having 
a sweet rind and acid pulp; much used in pre- 
serves, etc. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. 23 Tlie Oranges are of divers 
.sorts, and two of them more excellent than the rest. One 
sort is called Camchain, the other is called Camcmit 
. . The Cam-quit is a very small round Fruit. 184X Sir 

f . Davis Sketches China (1837) II. 302 The Chinese have 
esides several diminutive species of the genus citrus; 
one of which, called Kum-kat, makes a good sweetmeat 
when preserved whole. xSBa Garden 7 Jan. x/a The Kuni- 
quat, or Japanese dwarf Orange. 1892 Grocer's Catal, 
Cumquats (small Oranges in syrup). 

Cumrade, obs. form of Comrade. 
tCu^lUray, v. Sc. Obs. [app. a by-form of 
CuMBEB ; but the form is unexplained.] = Cumber 
V. I, to overwhelm, rout. 

c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. ix. vtii. 41 In schort tyme all bat 
Rowte wes Swa cumrayid, hat bare bade na man. — Ibid. 
VIII. xvi. 103 ; VIII. xi. 20. 23x3 Douglas jSneis v. x. 70 
Fast athir sort gan vthiris rout cumray. 

CumrouBS, -ryt, obs. ff. Cumbrous, Cumbered. 
Cumae, var. of Combe v. Obs., commence. 
CumseUed, obs. form of Coom-ceiled : see Coom 
sbP 4. 

1699 Ayr Presbyt. Rec. in Rogers Social Life in Scdl. 
(i886j III. 400 Cumseiled, with window cases and boards, 
glasses, partition walls, and all that is necessary. 

(I C miistlia mr (kg-mjig). Also kumsliaw. [Ac- 
cording to Giles, the Amoy pronunciation, 
of the Chinese words kan to be grateful, hsieh 
thanks = ‘ grateful thanks’, a phrase of thanks used 
by beggars.] In the Chinese ports : A present or 
gratuity; abaksheesh. 

x8^ H. Malcom Trav. II. Gloss., Citm-shaau, a present. 
At Canton, custom has made some cumshaws matter of 
right. 1883 Where Chtneses Brive 163 Baldpate. .had the 
exceeding coolness to ask for a cumshaw as they left. 
Hence Cu’msbaw v., to make a present to. 

* 1 * Cum-twa'Dg. An obsolete term of contempt. 

X3(M Nashe Lenten. Stuffe 3 Those graybeard huddle- 
duddles and crusty cum-twanp were stroke with such 
stinging remorse. 

Climulant (ki»'miz?laut). Math. [ad. L. cu- 
muldnt-em, pr. pple. of cumularel\ ‘The deno- 
minator of the simple algebraical fraction which 
expresses the value of an improper continued 
fraction.’ Sylvester in TVawj. (1853)1. 543. 

Ciunulax (ki»'mhnu), a. [ad. L. cumuldr-is, 
f. cumulus heap, Cumulus.] = Cumulous. 

X837 [see Cirro-cumular], 189a A rdrossan Her. 10 June 5 ■ 
The dark masses of cumular cloud overhead. 

Cnmiilate (ki»‘ml/!flA), a. [ad. L. cumuldt-dts, 
pa. pple. of cumuldre'. see next.] Formed or 
gathered into a heap ; heaped np ; massed. 

XS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. I. xiB Ane came of stonis to- 
gither cumulat. 1633 T. Adams Exp, a Peteri. a A cumulate 
or heaped fulness, when it overflows the continent. 2846 
Dana Zoopk, ^848) 391 Their cumulate mode of budding. 
X871 Earlc Philol. Eng. Tongue g 635 Short sentences are 
prevalent in our language . . But we can use the cumulate 
construction when needed. 

Cnmulate (kwrcailiAd), V. [f. L. cumulat-, 
ppl. stem of cumuldre to heap, f. cumul-us a heap, 
the conical crown of a heaped measure.] 

1 . irons. To gather in a heap ; to heap up ; to 
pile up, collect, amass, accumulate. Also fig. 

2334 Whitinton Tullyes Offices i. (1340) 30 We must use 
that language . . which is knowen to us, leest . . we cumu- 
latynge in greke wordes maye of very yght be laughed to 
scorne. 1341 Barnes Wks. (1573) 340/x Let all these makers 
of new Gods cumilate themselues togither on a heape. 
1612-ao Shelton Quix.w. vi. (T.).M1 the »tremes of worth 
and beauty that were cumulated in Camila. 2695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hid. Earth vi. (272^ 283 Mighty sholes of 
Shells . .cumulated in many Places Heap upon Heap. x8^ 
J. H. Newman Anglic. 29 It is often a mistake, in 

controversy, to cumulate reasons, etc. 

b. Ze^l, To combine (a number of actions, de- 
fences, etc.) into one ; cf. Cumulation 3. 

A Civil Law term still used in Louisiana. ^Cen^. Bid.) 
a. intr. To accumulate. 

2865 Dickens Mid. Fr. ii. v. As Fledgeby’s affronts cumu- 
lated. 

2 . irons. To add over and above, to combine 
with something additional. 

2640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. 384 Which cumu- 

lates the evill of Indignation to the evill of suspicion, 1868 
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E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxiv, ^71 Philip . . flowed him to 
cumulate the couucillorship with the corregidorbhip. x88s 
Sat. Rea. 28 Nov. 704 Circumstances.. have cumulated the 
fuactiou of investigator with that of instructor or adviser. 

3. To put the crown or summit to. Ohs. or arch. 
166a Gauden Browirig 50 To wicked men their table is 
a snare, their prosperity cumulates their misery. 1672 
Marvell Reh, Transp. 1. 308 To cumulate all this happi- 
ness, they had this new Law t^ainst the Fanaticks. i8m 
P usEY Min, Proph. 565 God restores to the penitent all his 
lost graces.. and cumulates them with the fresh grace, 
whereby He converts him. 

+ 4. To heap, load, pile with. Obs. 

Foxe a. <$• Af. (16S4) I. 6^1 Emperours, Kings, 
and Princes, plucking from their own, did rather cumulate 
the Church with superfluities. 

Hence Cumulating vhl. s6. and /pL a. 

1637 GtLLESPiB Enf. Pep. Cerem. u. iv. 20 The cumu- 
lating of Ceremonies in the auncient Church. x8^ Fraser's 
Mag. LI. 5 A cumulating pile of crjme^ of negligences and 
of blunders. 

Comnlated (fcij7-mirflfi‘ted), ppl. a, [f. prec.] 
+1. Heaped up, accumulated. Obs. 
xfi4a Bp. Kewolds IsratVs Petit. Ded. 3 United and 
cumulated mercies. 

2. spec. Of clouds ; Formed into cumuli. 

18x7 Southey Zet. aS May, They [the Alps] have precisely 
the appearance of white cumulated clouds. 1853 Phillips 
Risers Ycrb^. v. 164 Great masses of cumulated cloud. 

O nxrfnTa. 'fcely (khlnuirll/tli), adv. [f. Cuiin- 
LATE n.] In a cumulate manuer, by cumulation. 

1846 Daha Zoopk. (1848; 637 The stems lengthen cumu- 
lately by gemmation. 

Cumulatioil (kiMmi;lfli'*j 3 n). £n. of action f. 
L. cttmtddre : see CnufliiATE.] 

1. The action of helping up or collecting 
in masses,* an instance of such action; also, a 
gathered mass, a heap; acciunnlation, gathering. 
Chiefly,^. 

x6i6 Bullokar, CwnulaiioM, a heaping up, or incrensing. 
1625 Shirley Lerae-iricks iiL v, 1 . . wish you all cumu- 
lations of prosperity. X794 Paiey Enid, i. n. i. § 4 This 
proof . . is pro|»rly a cumulation of evidence, hy no means 
a naked or solitary record. z868 Lowell Shakesp, Once 
Aforv Prose Wks. 1890 III, 42 It is by suggestion, not cu- 
mulationj that profound impressions are made upon the 
imagination. x8^ Coniemp. Rea. May 71X This will depend 
. .on the quality of the particles which form the cumulation. 

*1*2. In English Univ. “AcctJMULATroir 3 . Obs. 
xd4z Laud Hist. Chcatcellcrsk. Oxf. xj (T.) For cumula- 
tion, I must needs profess. I never liked it And it supposes, 
of and in itself, an unnecessary delay of the first degree, or 
a needless haste of the second. 

8 , Civil Law. The combination or joining of two 
or more actions or defences in a single proceeding. 
Used in Louisiana, wd formerly in Scotland. 

x^ State Trials, Sir Rob. Spoiiswaod{'R .\ llie defender 
denies any such custom ; but, by the contrary, defences 
have severally, and vnthout cumulation, been proponed and 
discussed, as in OchiJ try's process, 18^ in Ceat. Diet, for 
Louisiana. 

Cnmulatist (ki«'mixifl^‘st). rare. [f. Cvun- 
LATB V. 4- -1ST.] One who accumulates, 
fl 1846 Christian Observer cited in Worcester. 
CaxiiTilative<l(i«'mixIl^v), a. [f.L.cumuldl-, 
ppl. stem of cumxildre (see Cdmulats) + -IVE, Cf. 
mod.F. cumulafi/, -ive.] 

*1* L Such as is formed by accumnlation or heaping 
on (as opposed to organic growth). Obs. 

s6oS Bacok Ada. Learn, 11. v. § i As for knowledge 
wUch man receiveth by teaching, it is cumulative and not 
original ; as in a water that besides his own spring-head is 
fed with other springs and streams. 

2. Constituted by or arising from accumulation, 
or the accession of successive portions or particu- 
lars ; acquiring or increasing in force or cogency 
by successive additions, as cumuleUive argument, 
evidence, force. 

itiSS Liberiy of Conscience the Magistrates Interest 4 He 
..has not only the common tye of a Subject upon him, for 
his protection as a man, but the cumulative obligation, and 
thania to pay ftr his Indulgence. *1676 Hale Hist. 
Placit, Cor. xiv. (T.) Among many cumulative treasons 
charged upon the late earl of Straflbrd. 18x3 Keble Serm, 
m (1848) 3y The argument from the authonty of implicit 
believem is cumulative; i.e. a fresh argument is added 
every dme a new instance is observed of a man’s finding his 
happiness in Christianity, x84x-^ Emerson Ess., Self- 
reliance'Wes. (Bohn) 1 . 25 Always scorn appearances, and 
you always may. The_fbrce of character is cumulative. 
x 8^9 Murchison Silitria xx. 500 We have . . cumulative 
evidence to ^ve the wide-spread difiusion of the same 
types. 1868 Freeman Homi. Cong'. (1876) II. ix. 43a There 
are several circumstances which have together a kind of 
cumulative force. 

b. Cumulative medicine. 

1876 W. Becbib Bk. Med. Jn/orm. ^ Advice App. 251 
Digitalis is what m called^a cumulative medicine: its effects 
are sometimes not immediately produced ; but each succes- 
sive dose remaining in the system, these may be seen even 
after the medicine is discontinued, 

3. Sc. Law. Of jurisdiction : Concurrent; as 
opposed to privative or exclusive. 

1746-7 .<4 rf 20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 27 The jurisdiction hereby 
reserved to such Corporation . . shall he . . taken to be cumula- 
tiveonly. xys4 Ehskine W«c. Sc.Law i. ii. g 6 Jurisdiction 
is either privative or cumulative . . Cumnlative, otherwise 
called concnrrefit,\s that which may be exercised by any of 
two or more courts in the same cause. 


4. That tends to accumulate. 

1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social. xiiL 324 Certain actions 
which go on in the first are cumulative, instead of being, as 
in the second dissipative. 

5. Cumulative vote, OT system of votitig'. a system 
of voting, where there are several representatives, 
in which each voter has as many votes as there are 
representatives, and may accumulate them upon one 
candidate or distribute them over anynuaber of 
candidates ; a system introduced in connerion with 
the School Board elections in Great Britain. 

x88a McCarthy Oxan Times IV. lix. 294 The School 
Boards, .the principle of the cumulative vote was tested for 
the first time in their elections. x886 Morley IP. R. Greg 
Crit. Misc. III. 255 Lord Grey's prescription . . consisted of 
the following ingredients : — the cumulative vote ; not fewer 
than three seats to each constituency, etc. 

Ciuuulatively (kK7*mit/l/tivli), adv. [f. piec. 
-H -LTf In a cumulative manner. 

1644 Maxwell Prerog.^ Chr. Kittgs i. 8 This power is 
transferred onely cumulatively. 1660 Bond Scut, Reg. 70 
Puritans and other Sectaries, .pretend that the Government 
onginally proceedeth, and habitually resideth in the people, 
but is cumulatively and communicatively derived from 
them, unto the Idng, and therefore the people, .resuming 
the Collated power into their own hands again, may 
transfer it to any other whom they please. 1827 Hare 
Guesses (1839) 46 It . . does not proceed cumulatively and 
step by step. 1887 Lowell Old Eng. Dramatists (1892) 13 
A national consciousness, made, .cumulatively operative hy 
the existence, .of a national capital. ^ 

CumulatiTezieSS (kirl'mixTlftivnes). [f. as 
prec. -4 -NEsa,] Cumulative quality or character. 

1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 619 This cumulatiyeness of 
knowledge is a result of the prindple of its relativity. 1889 
Theological Monthly Jan. 49 A certain cumulativeness of 
style, .culnunating in a grand finale of enthusiasm. 
fl nwTila.' hft- (lcii7mi«ltf*'t^-), combining form 
from L. cumuldtus Com 0 LAT^ in sense ‘cumu- 

lately-’, ‘cumulate and e. g. cumulato~ 

fasciculate, bunched or fasciculate, with aggregation 
of the fascicles. 

1846 liKSA. Zooph. (1848) 383 Cumulato-fasciculate, polyps 
long turbinate. Ibid. Gloss., Cmnulaio-ramese.^ Branches 
iengdiening by buds at apex, the new polyps being succes- 
sively the terminaL 

+ Cn'mtllator. Obs. [agent-n. from L. cumu- 
lare."] One who acoimulates. 

1799 Morning Chron. in Spirit Pub, ymls. (iBoo) III. 45 
Some of them lately fell into the hands of the cumulators. 

CtutralesceiLt (ki»mMe's^nt), a. [f. Comu- 
tus : see -esoent.] Forming into cumulus. 

x8i8 B, O'Reilly ^eenlatid 34 Cloud becoming cumu- 
lescenL 

Ctimxtliform. (ki»'muni^im), a. [f. L. r»- 
OT»/-«j+-FOKar.] Having the form of cumulus. 

1885 Athensum ai Feb. 254/1 The author [Mr. D. W. 
Barker] recommends that there should be two simple 
divisions of clouds, viz., ‘stratiform’ and ‘comuUform'. 
Cu'millo-, combining form of Cumuldb, used 
in naming doud-forms which combine the cumulus 
with other types: eg. Ca:mulo-stra'tua, Cu mulo- 
cirro-8tTa*tus : see quots. 

1803 _L. Howard Modi/. Clouds [1865I 4 Cnmulo-siratm, 
the Cirro-stratus^ blended with the Cumulus, and either 
appearing intermixed with the heaps of the latter or super- 
adding a wide-spread structure to its base. Cumuto-cirro- 
stratus vel Nvnbus, the Rain doud. A cloud, or system 
of clouds from which rain is falling. It is a horizontal sheet, 
above which the Cirrus spreads while the Cumulus enters it 
laterally and from beneath. 18x5 T. Forster Atmos. 
Phenom. 150 The cumulostratus being a state of the clouds 
going on to become nimbus. 1856 Scoffern & Lowe 
Pract. MeteoroL 55 Cwnulo-stratus . . chiefly appears to- 
wards night in dry windy weather, and is of a leaden 
colour. 

tC’amXllo'Se, a- 03 j.-o [f.L. type*C«OT«/ftr- 
us, f. cumulus t see -OSE.] Full of heaps or of 
cumuli. 

xja'j Bailey vol. II, CnmuldSe, full of Heaps. 1730-6 
— ifolio). Hence in mod. Diets. 

C'luunlous (kiz 7 -mi^ 3 s), a. [f. next + -ottb.] 
Heap-like ; of the nature of cumulus clouds. 

x8i5 [see Cirro-cumulous]. x8si Nichoi, Archit. Heav. 
141 Rising;, .like a vast cumulous cloud 1 1834 Syd. Dobell 
BaUermx. 41 The big spent clouds that. .Each upon each 
lay cumulous. 1887 Jessope Arcady 135 The clouds have 
gathered in Arcady s horizon — they are there cumulous and 
dark. 

I) Cumulus (kizi'miilfl^s). FI. cumuli. [L. 
cumulus a heap, etc.] 

1. A heap, pile ; an accumulation, gathering ; 
the conical top of a heaped measme, hence the 
consummating mass. 

1659 Hammono On Ps. xxxiii. 7 It riseth into a cumulus. 
X867 Manning Estg, ^ Christendom 76 My faith terminates 
no longer in a cumulus of probabilities gathered from the 
past. 188a Farrar Early Chr, II. 213 When we read the 
Jewish annals of these years we never seem to have reached 
the cumulus of honors. 

2. Meteor, One of the simple forms of clouds, 
consisting of rounded masses heaped upon each 
other and resting on a nearly horizontal base. 
Frequent in the summer sky, where it often presents 
the appearance of snowy mountain-masses. 

1803 L. Howard Modif. Clouds (1865) 2-3 It may be 
allowable to introduce a Methodical nomenclatuie, applic- 
able,, to the Modifications of Cloud Cumulus, convex or 


conical heaps, increasing upward from a horizontal base. 
i8zo Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 419 The grandeur of the 
cumulus or thunder-cloud is never seen, unless it be on the 
land. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. ii. iii. iii. § 6 In the 
lower cumuli . . the groups are not like balloons or hubbies, 
hut like towers or mountains. 

atirib. 1851 Nichol Archit. Heavens 48 The cumulus 
cloud predominates, 1892 Vernon Lee in Coniexnp. Rev. 
Mag. 666 Over the sea the wind had built a bridge.. of 
white cumulus maible. 

3. Anat. A thickened portion of the granular 
linin g of the Graafian follicle in which the ovum 
is embedded ; the Disetts proligerus. 
i88a in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Cumyeoae, brewer’s vessel ; see Gumming Sc. 
ClUL, CILIUI 6 , V. Obs. (or ? dial.) [OE. cunnian, 
-ode, wk, vb., = OS. -cunnSn in gicunnon to learn 
toknow:— CTeiit. tYpe*kunnojan, deriv. oikunnan 
to know (see Can). Cf. the parallel deiiv. forms, 
Gothic ga-kunnan, kunnaida, to learn to know, 
and OHG. chunnPtt, MHG. kimnen to learn to 
know, investigate, try, test. See also cimner, 
CONNEB, Ale-conneb, and CONW.] 

In OE. : To learn to know, inquire into, explore, 
investigate; whence a. To have experience of, 
prove, test, try, make trial of (in OE. with genitive, 
in ME. sometimes with of) ; to taste. Obs. or ? dial. 

Beonunlf roar far git wada cunnedon. c888 K. ^Elfred 
Boeth. V. § 3 Mot ic nu cunnian hwon ]>inne festrsednesse? 
ajooo Crist 1418 (Gr.) Uncubne eard ounnnian. 01000 
Sal. 4- Sat. 227 (Gr.) Cunnao dryhtnes meahta, cjzoo 
Ormin 834 Ne wollde het nmfre cunnenn. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
114 He dude his deorewurSe mu 3 berto, & smeihte ant 
cunnede berof. iS 9 Z Montgomerie Cnerrie 4- Sloe 646 They 
sail not than the Cherrie cun, That wald not enteipryse. 
[' Still used in this sense in Dumfr.’ (Jamieson 1808).] 

+ b. To try to do something. Obs. 
cxxi^ Lamb, Horn. 151 Summe to kunnen ifheomihten 
him mid sunne undernime. Gxaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 
Swiche hertes . . cunneS gif he mai b®r hme herbergen. 
C1200 Ormin 12137 He wollde ennnen swa To brinngenn 
inn hiss herrte Erblike biaff^ss lufe & lu.sst. 0x225 St. 
Marker. 13 Heom. -b^t^ cunniti to beon cleane. 

c. To get to know, to study or learn : see Con 
z).i sense 3 , of which examples spelt cun, ctinne, 
come down nearly to 1600 . In these there was 
probably a blending of the verbs cunnan. Can, with 
this verb. 

142^x580 [see Con v,^ 3]. 1668 Maynwarino Compl. 
Pmsitian 67 He sits down and cuns his Lesson. 

Cun : see Can w.l and 2 , Con ».• and 2. 

Cun («), obs. form of Kin. 
t Cu’ua'bles, //. Obs. rare— [Adaptation 
ofnext : cf. Inoonables.] A cradle. 

X547 fiooRDE Introd. Knowl. 208 King Henry the sixt .. 
being in his cunables, and an infant 

11 Cunabula (kmnte'bkila),;^.//. [L. cuttdbula 
(neut. pi.) cradle, earliest abode. Cf. Incdnabuia.] 

1. A cradle; jfig. the place where anything is 
nurtured in its beginnings, the earliest abode. 

X789 Gilb. White Selbome i. xx. 176 The swallow and 
house-martin, .raising and securely fixing crusts or shells of 
loam as cunabula for their young. 2864 Webster s. v.. 
The cunabula of the human race. 

2. Applied to the extant copies of the earliest 
printed books ; = Incunabula. 

X846 WoRCRSTER cites Athenmum. 

Cuna'b'alar (kiuase'hidlsj.), a. [f. L. cunabula 
(see prec.) + -ab.] Of or pertaining to the cradle 
or earliest abode. In mod. Diets. 

Cuuage, obs. form of Coinage. 

Cunarder (kiwnaudsj). A Cnnard steamer; 
one of a line of steam-ships between Liverpool and 
New York. 

This line of steamers was founded by Sir Samuel Canard, 
of Halifax, N. S., in conjunction with others. 

x88i Century Mag. XX.I 11 . 184/1 The great Cunarder . , 
drew towards us. x88a Atkenxum 16 Dec. 806/2 On June 
4th, iB4o.,a year before the Britannia, the first Cunarder, 
sailed fiom Liverpool. x8go Times 30 1 )ec. 7/4 The arrival 
of a Cunaider in the Mersey. 

Cunctation (krqktri’Jsn). [ad. L. cunctation- 
em, n. of action f. cunctarl to delay.] The action 
of delaying ; delay, tardy action. 

138^ Parsons Chr. Exerc ir. i. 195 [He] was ioyned to 
mee in my good purpose, .without any troublesome cuncta- 
tion. i 60 Herrick Hesper,, Delay, Break off delay, since 
we but read of one That ever prospered by cunctation. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xiv. ii. 163 Fleury’s cunctations 
were disgusting to the ardent mind. 1867 — Remin. II. 69 
After some three years' sad cunctation. 

Guuctatious (kDqkt^ I'jbs), a. rare. [f. prec. : 
see -nous.] Addicted to delaying, prone to delay. 

1865 Carlyle Fredh. Gt. V. xv. i. 271 Noailles being 
always cunctations in time of crisis. 

Cimctative (kn’qktativ), a, rare. [f. L. 
cunetdt-, ppl. stem of cunctari (see above) -t- -rvE.] 
= prec. 

1617 Bacon .S)}. CAawcwj/ Wks. XIII, 189 , 1 confess I have 
somewhat of the cunctative. i86o Motley Netkerl. I. ii. S 4 
‘ Fabius ' [Philip II]. .that cunctative Roman. 

II Cunctator (k»qkt^‘-tai). [L., agent-n. £ 
cunctari to delay.] One who acts tardily, a de- 
layer. Hence Gnncta'torsliip {nonce-wd.). 

x6^ Hammond Fundamentals Wks. I. 494 (R.) Being 
unwilling to discourage such epnetators, [they] always keep 
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them in good hope. 1883 Sat. Rev, 35 Aug. 329/1 The part 
of Cunctator has often . . been played by weak Governments. 
186s Carlyle Fredk. Gt. Vlil. xix. i. ni Cunctatorship 
is not now the trade needed ; there is nothing to be made of 
playing Fabius-Cunctator. 

Cunctatoi^ (ko-gktatari), a, rare. [f. prec. : 
see -OBT.] Disposed to delay. 

1S54 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xit. ix, He gets these requisites 
and is still cunctatory. 

Cunctipotent (kt;gkti*pclftent), a. rare. In 5 
eonotypotent. [ad. late L. ctmctipotent-em, f. 
cunctus all ■\-potens, potent-em powerful (after the 
classical omnipotens).'] All-powerful, omnipotent. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) n. 596 Ihesu Almyghty. .kyng 
conctypotent of heuyn glory. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 177s 
in Ash. 1838 Neale Bernard ae M. 31 O true peculiar 
vision Of God cunctipotent. 

t Ctmcti’tenent, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. cjinct-us 
all -I- tenens, tenent- holding ; cf. prec.] Holding 
or possessing all things. 

^27 in Bailey vol. II. 1773 in Ash. 

Cund, var. of Cond to direct a ship. 

Cunde obs. form of Kind. 

Cundel, cundle {pi), obs. form of Kindle o. 
Cundeth, -did, -dit^, -duit(e, -dyth(e, 
-dyt(e, obs. ff. Conduit, uonduot sh. 

II CundliraugO (kcnds^rte-ggi?). Also con-. 
[Native Peruvian, f. cimdtir, cuntur eagle, condor 
+ ango vine.] A Peruvian climbing shrub Gotw- 
lobtes Cundurango, the bark of which was intro- 
duced into therapeutic use in 1871. According to 
the Sydenham Society’s Lexicon, ten or twelve 
different barks have been included imder this name, 
the kind first used being that of Pseusitiagenneius 
eqnatoriensis. 

1871 N. Yk. Dntggisis Circular ^•a.Pharm. yptl. 18 Nov. 
405) The Cundurango or Condor vine.. is a climbing vine 
resembling much in its habits the grape.vine of our own 
forests. 1871 Lancet II. 6ai Conduranga 187a Phartnac. 
Jml. 27 A_pr. 86i In Ecuador it is the condor which employs, 
as an antidote to the venom of setpents, the leaves of a 
species of Gonolobus, called for this reason cundttr-angu, 
or the vine of the condor. 1877 tr. Ziemssen’s Cyclop. Med, 
VII. 252 The latest remedy suggested is the Cundurango 
bark. 

Cundy, cundle, north Eng. and Sc. dial, form 
of Conduit, a covered drain or culvert. 

Cune, obs. form of Coin. 

Cliueal (ki?2'n/|Sl), a. 1 Ohs. [f. med. or mod. 
L. cunedlis (in os cuneale cuneal bone), f. L. eune-its 
wedge.] Wedge-shaped, cuneiform. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i, 10 The seuenth hone of the 
head called the Cuneall bone. t6xi Cotgr., Os basilaire, 
the Nape, or Necke-bone..some call it the cuneall bone. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. x7ss in Johnson. X813 Hogg 
Queen's Wake 228 The ganza waved his cuneal way, With 
yellow oar, and queif of green. 

Cuneate (kiz/'u/iit), a. [ad. L. cuneall wedge- 
shaped, f. cuneare to make wedge-shaped, f. cuneus 
wedge.] Made in the form of a wedge, wedge- 
shaped, as cuneate leaf, a leaf with a truncated 
end, tapering gradually to the stipule. 

x8xo Asiatic Res. XI. 343 Lip obovate-cuneate. 1880 
Tyas Wild FI. 73 The leaves of the stem are cuneate. 
X884 E. J. Lowe in Times 8 Dec. 10 The shape [of the ineteor] 
was circular in front, and cuneate behind (bluntly conical).^ 
b. Comb., as cuneate-tailed adj. ; also adverbi- 
ally prefixed to another adj., as cuneate-lanceolate, 
1870 Hooker Sttul. Flora 347 Leaves narrowly cuneate- 
obovate or -lanceolate. i88x M. G. Watkins in Acad. 27 
Aug. 163/1 The cuneate-tailed gull. 

Hence Cn'ueately adv., in the form of a wedge, 
wedge-wise. 

Cuneated (kixrnx'ieited), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED.] =prec. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1783 Lightfoot in Phil. Trans. 
LXXV. 11 The tail is two inches long, slightly cuneated. 
X828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. I. 201 The Magpie.. tail 
lengthened and cuneated. 

Cuneatic (kwnz'ise-tik), <*. [f- L. cunedt-us 
Cuneate -1- -10. Ci. hieratic^ = Cuneate, Cunbi- 
eoem: a. 

i83x Layard Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh Introd. xi, The 
epithets of cuneiform, cuneatic, arrow-headed . . have been 
assigned to it. 1874 Sayce in B^l. Arch. Soc. Trans. III. 
463 At the beginning of cuneatic decipherment. 

Cuneatoi? (ki«‘nzi^tai). [med.L. equivalent of 
OF. coigneur coiner ; cf. L. cuneare to make 
wedge-shaped.] (See quot.) 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 480/2 The office of cuneator was 
one of great importance at a time [t4th c.] when there 
existed a multiplicity of mints, since he had the sole charge 
of all the dies used not only at the mint in the Tower of 
London but also in the provinces. 

Ctmeifomi (kmnrifpim, ki«‘nxii-), a. and sb. 
Also 7-9 cuneo-, 7 cuiieform,9 cuniform (ki«'ni- 
fjpim). [f. L, cune-us wedge + -eobm ; cf. mod.L. 
cuneiform-is, F. cuniiforme (in Anatomy, i6th c. 
Pardj.] A. adj. 

1 . Having the form of a wedge, wedge-shaped. 
Cuneifortn hone (in Anail) : («) one of the bones of the 
carpus ; (p) each of three bones of the second row of the 
tarsus, called internal, middle, and external', (c) _a name 
for the sphenoid bone of the skull. Cuneiform cartilages or 
tubercles', the cartilages of Wrisberg. 

Vol, II. 
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1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 268 The stones are all cuneoform. 
x68i tr._ Willid Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Cun^form, wedg- 
like or in form of a wedg: a bone so shap’d. 174X Monro 
Anat. Bones (ed. 3) loi The external Surface is mostly 
convex, except at the cuneiform Apophyse. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I. 138 The tail is cuniform and rather 
long. X840 G. Ellis Anat. 28 The cuneiform process of 
the sphenoid bone. x8so Leitch Millle'ds A nc. Art 
The ait of aiching by means of cuneiform stones. 

^ 2 . spec. Applied to the characters of the ancient 
inscriptions of Persia, Assyria, etc., composed of 
wedge-shaped or arrow-headed elements ; and 
hence to the inscriptions or records themselves. 

i8x8 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev._ LXXXV. 486 The 
cuneiform character is so simple in its component parts, 
that it., consists only of two elements, the wedge and the 
rectangle. _ 1829 J. Kenrick in Philos. Mag. May 327 Be- 
yond me limits of Persia more than onemonument has been 
found with cuneiform inscriptions. i86g F. W. Newman 
Misc. 36 A cuneoform text from Assyria. X876 Birch Rede 
Led. Egypt 39 The recently discoveied Assyrian annals 
in the cuneiform character. 

b. transf. Relating to, or conversant with, the 
cuneiform writing and inscriptions. 

186a Rawlikson Attc. Mon. I. v. 330 Cuneiform scholars. 
1874 Deutscii Rem. 309 The vast importance of cuneiform 
studies. 

B, sb. 1 . Anat. = Ctmeifortn bone in A. i. 

183^ R. Owen in Circ. Sc. {c 1865) II. 78/2 The external 
cuneiform is the largest of the second series of tarsals. 

2 . The cuneiform character, cuneiform writing. 
186a Sat. Rev. S Feb. 162 He [Sir G. C. Lewis] doubts the 
whole Egyptian chronology,, .thinks the Babylonian annals 
an imposition, and does not even condescend to mention 
cuneiform and its d^ipherers. 1874 Driitsch Rem, 309 
There are three principal kinds of cuneiform. 

Hence Cunelfoxinist, a student of cuneiform 
writing. 

1S84 W. M. Ramsay in Aihensitm 27 Dec. 865/2 As to the 
Hittites in Northern Syria, of course we . . must accept the 
verdict of cuneiformists and Egyptologists. 

Cuneo- Qdu'Mo), combining form of L. ctmeus 
a wedge, used in Anat,, as cuneo-ouboid a., re- 
lating to the cuneiform and the cuboid bones ; 
ouneo-8ca'ph.oid a., relating to the cuneiform and 
the scaphoid bones. 

X836-9 Todd Cycl, Attai. II. 343A The cuneo-scaphoid 
articulation. 

Cunestable, obs. form of Constable. 

II Cunette (kw^ne’t). Fort. Also 7 ounett. 
[a. F. cunette (1642 in Ondin), a. It. cunetta (i6n 
in Florio) in same sense. This is said byHatzfeld 
and Darmesteter to be an aphteretic form of lacu- 
netta (dim, of lacuna lagoon, ditch, etc.), the la- 
being confounded with the definite article. Ac- 
cording to Th, Corneille lacunette was the original 
form in French also.] 

A trench sunk along the middle of the dry ditch 
or moat, serving as a drain, and as an obstacle to 
the passage of the enemy, or to prevent mining. 

1688 J. S. Fortification iii, I also make a Cunett in 
my great Moat. X7ax in Bailey. 2^63 Cfiron, in Ann. 
Reg, 113/2 The cunette of Dunkirk is entirely filled up, 
excepting a trifling part, for which there was no earth. 
1828-40 Napier/’««2’«j. Warxvj.v. (Rtldg.l II. 330 Acuneite, 
or second ditch, had been dug at the bottom of thegreat ditch. 
Cunfort, ohs. form of Comeobt. 

Cuuge, cuugy, obs. form of Congee. 

Cunger, -ur, -yr, obs. ff, Congeb 1. 
’hCu'nicle. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cunicul-us 
rabbit, underground burrow or passage ; in i6th c. 
F. cuniculei\ A hole, cave, or passage under 
ground. 

1637 Tomlinson Renods Disp, 422 Whose cunicles contmn 
not any flint or other stone. 1638-96 Phillifs Cuntele, 
(lat.) a Mine or Hole under ground. 

Cuni'CUlar, [ad. L. cumculdr-is, f. c«»f- 
ctHusi see prec.] 

tl. Rabbit-like, living in burrows under ground. 
*759 A Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. 235 The Troglydites, 
or cunicular Men described by Dr. Brown, that lived not 
like Men bat Rabbits. 

2 . Of or pertaining to underground passages : see 

CUNICULUS. 

1890 Smith, etc. Dki. Gr. ^ Rom, Antiq. I. 573 The 
■cunicular* drainage of Latium and Southern Etruria 
belongs rather to the pre-historic antiquities of Italy than 
to classical times. The subject, .has recently been investi- 
gated by Italians desirous of restoring to the Campagna its 
ancient fertility. 

+ ClUli'C'lllSiV, <*.2 Obs. [f. L. cuncB cradle : as if 
through a dim. cuniculse.'\ Of or pertaining to the 
cradle or to infancy. 

1676 Acc, Lodowick Muggleion in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 
610 (D.) They might have observed, even in his cunicular 
days, .an obstinate, dissentious, and opposive spirit. 
CimiculEtte (ki«ni-ki^A), a. [f. L. cuni- 
cul-us underground passage + -ate.] Bot. ‘ Tra- 
versed by a long passage, open at one en4, as the 
peduncle of Tropseoluvt ’ {Treas. Bot. 1866). 
t C’aui'CUlin.e. MU. Obs. rare~^, [f. L. 
cunicul-us (see prec.) + -ine.] An engine used in 
mining. 

1369 J. Sa[npoed] tr. Agrippds Van. Aries xxii. ssp, Y” 
engins called Rams, Testudines, Cuniculines [L. cuniculil, 
Catapultes, Scorpions. 


CTJWITIIS'G. 

t Cuuioulo’Se, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. cunmilos- 
us : see next.] 

1727-31 Bailey vol. II, Cuniculose, full of coneys or coney 
burroughs. 1773 Ash, Cuniculose, stocked with rabbits. 

t Cuni’culous, a. Obs. [ad. L. cimJculos-us 
abounding in caves, f, cunituhis buiTow, under- 
ground hole : see -DUS, and cf, F. ctmutileux {Ti 6 \}a. 
c. in Pare, ulebres mm'culeuses).'} 

Full of holes and windings, like a rabbit-warren ; 
also, full of rabbits. 

1634 T, Johnson Pan^s Chirurg. xiit. viii. (1678) 3x2 If the 
Ulcer be cuniculous or full of windings. Ibid. 486 Fistula's 
may be judged cuniculous, and running into many turnings 
and windings. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Cuniculous. .full of 
holes or mines under the ground, full of Conies. 1721 
Bailey, Cuniculous, full of Cony-burroughs. 

II CnniCTllllS (kirmi-ki??lfe). Pi. -uli. [L. 
cimicti'us rabbit, burrow, underground passage.] 

1 . A burrow, undergiound passage, or mine; 
in Homan ArcJmol. applied to the ancient ‘ cimi- 
cular ’ drains of Latium and Southern Etruiia. 

1670 E. Brown in Phil, Trans. V. 1196 The water, .falls 
no lower . . passeth away through a Cuniculus made on 
purpose, through which both this and the other water . . do 
run out together at the foot of an Hill. 1693 Ray Three 
Disc, ii, (1713) 367 (Stanf.) Foiced to seek Passage where it 
finds least Resistance through the lateral Cuniculi. 

2 . Path. The burrow of the itch-insect. 
x88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cunig, ctinin, obs. ff. Conv. 

Cuningar, -haxe. Sc. var. of Contqer Obs., 
rabbit-warren. 

Cunnand, obs. form, of Cunning a. 

Cunndy5t, obs. form of Conduct sb. 

' Cxume, obs. f. Can 0.1, Con Can w. 2 , Cun. 
Ciume (u), obs. form of Kin. 

CuttueR (kzrnsjc). Also oonuer, Connor. 
[In the form Conner, piob. an application of 
Conner s, Condeb of a ship or of herring- 
boats.] 

The name of two fishes of the family Ldbridse or 
Wrasses ; a. The Gilt-head {Crenilabrus melops), 
found on the British coasts, "b. The Bine Perch 
or Burgall {Ctenolahrus adspersus), found on the 
Atlantic coast of North America, from Newfound- 
land to Delaware Bay. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 34b, They lay also certaine Weelyes 
in the Sea for taking of Cunners, which there-through are 
termed Cunner-pots, 1620 J, Mason New-found-land 5 
Floundeis, CiabDe.s, Gunners, Catfish. 1836 Farrell Brit, 
Fishes 1 . 323 The Gilt-Head, Connor, Golden Maid, Crenila- 
brus nielops (Cuv.). X839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 261 Crenitabrus 
Tinea, Flem,, called the ‘ Gilt-head ' Connor,’ etc., is found 
on many parts of our coast. 1852 Hawthorne Amer, 
Note-Bks, (1883) 417, I have been fishing for cunners off 
the rocks. 1863 S. Tenney Zool. 340. 

Ctumer, obs. form of Conneb 1, tester. 
Ctmnerye, rabbit-warren \ see Conygeb. 
Cimney, cunnie, obs. ff. Cont. 

Cunning (ko‘mg),j^. Forms 4-5 kiumin.g(e, 
-yiig(e, konning, -yng(e, konyxig, 4-6 cunn- 
yng(e, conning, -yng(©, coninge, -yng(e, 5 
kunyng, (6 cooninng, coonning, coimninge, 
-ynge), 5- ounning. [Verbal sb. fi-om Can ».l 
(inf. OE. emtnan, ME. cunnen, connen) in its 
earlier sense ‘ to know hence orig. « L. scientia, 
sapientia. Not recorded in OE. (which had how- 
ever oncunning accusation, from the deriv. en- 
cunnan to accuse), but like the cognate Cunning 
a., common since the 14th c.] 

•[•I. Knowledge; learning, erudition. Obs. 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 2350 Clerkes of grete cunnyng. 
Ibid. 7207 ‘Flos Sciencie' pkt es on Ynglys ‘)>e flour of 
konyng'. C1449 Pecock Repr, Prol. a Manie han zeel.. 
but not aftir Kunnyng. e'X473 Rauf Coilyar 93 The Carll 
had Cunning weill quhair the gait lay. X533 Joye Apol. 
Tindale 50 We be nuft up with coninge. 1339 Morwyng 
Az/ormri.Pref., Ready to communicate, .any cunning I had. 
1571 Camfion^ls^. Irel, ix. (1633} 27 The Barbarians highly 
honoured him for his cunning in all languages, as&ia 
Hacket Abp, Williams i. (1692) 13 He that would try his 
cunning in history when he was old. 
i* 2 . The capacity or faculty of knowing ; wit, 
wisdom, intelligence. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 115 One yef|>e ofbe holy gost J>et is y-cleped 
jre yefpe of connyuge. 1407 W. Thorfe in Exam , I . . believe 
that all these three Persons are enen in power and in 
canning, and in might. 7 XS07 Communyc. (W. de W.) A ij, 
I made the also lyke unto me And gaue the connynge and 
free 'v^ll. X3X4 Barclay Cyt. Sf UplondysAm, (Percy Soc.) 
p. Ixvh, They have scantly the canning of a snite, X532 Sir 
T. More Debell, Salem Wks. (1337) 1008/1 Great vertues, 
and great giftes of God, as chastitie, liberalitie , . temperaunce, 
cunning. 

3 . Kiowleclge how to do a thing ; ability, skill, 
expertness, dexterity, cleverness. (Formerly the 
prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 866 Cryseyde. . AIs ferforthe as 
she konnynge hadde or myght, Answerde hym. ox^ 
Latfi-ands Cirurg. ^47 But for to medle medians in l>is 
maner jier mote be miche kunnynge for to proporcioune hem. 
c 1300 Nottingham Rec. III. 447 The oath of the Common 
Councdl. Ye shall well and truly, to your cunning and 
power [etc.]. 1377 Hanmeb Anc. Ecci- Hist, (1619) *S 
Grievously diseased , . incurable by Man's Cunning. i6xx 
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EiBtE Ps. CKXxvii. s Let my right hand foiget her cunning. 
1743 Land, ^ Country £row. 11. led. 140 If such Brewers 
happen right . . it is more by Chance, than Cunning. 1807 
WoRDSW, UVnte Doe of Ry 1. 1. q+ High-ribbed vault. .With 
perfect cunning framed. 186s Rawlinsom Anc. Jilon. III. 
V. 384 As nature's cunning arranges lines in the rainbow.^ 

■j* b. iransf. An application of skill ; an in- 
genious device or means (quot. I527)._ Obs, 
iSa6 Pilgr, Per/, cW. de W. 1531) 142 Whiche settyng of 
stones.. [is] ferre greater connynge than is y’ hewynge of 
stones. 1327 An'Drew Brunsxyke's Disiyll. Waiots I vj, 
The same water is a very good connyng for to make the 
face clere and fayre. 1684 R. H. Sch, Recreai. 83 The 
first.. Cunning to be observed in Bowling, is the right 
churing your Bowl. 

+ 4 - A branch, of knowledge or of skilled work ; 
a science or art, a craft, ftt early times often = 
occult art, magic. Obs, 

c 132S E. E. Allit. P. B. 1611 Baltazar, .pat now is demed 
Danyel of deme coninges. 1340^0 Altsatnider ji6 fis 
Kiijg with his conning kithes his werkes With wiles of 
wit^ciaft. c 3400 Throe Kings Cologne 14 pey haue mais- 
tris . . to teche hem ha-t cuunyng of astronomye. c 1449 
PscoCK Refr. 49 Sadelarie and talarie ben ij dyuerse 
facultees and kunninges. 1539 in Vicmy's A-naf. (1888) 
App. iii. 158 Lycens to esercyse hys connyng withjTi the 
libertyes of London. 1592 West sst Pt. Symbol. § i A, 
Symholteography is an Art or cunning rightly to fourme 
and make written Instruments. 

6. Now usually in bad sense : Skill employed in 
a secret or underhand manner, or for purposes of 
deceit j skilful deceit, craft, artifice. (Cf. Cbaft 4.) 
b. As a personal quality : Disposition to use one’s 
skill in an underhand way; skilfnlness in deceivmg, 
craftiness, artfulness. 

1583 Stanthurst Mneis ii. (Arb.) 45 Soom practis or 
oother Heere lurcks ofcoonning: trust not this treacherus 
eiisigne. 1393 Suaks. ^oIik iv. i. 54 Naj^, you may thinke 
my loue was ctnflie loue. And call it cunning. x6xa Bacon 
Ess , Cunning fArb.) 434 We take Cunning for a sinister or 
croaked Wisedome, 1639 B. Harms Pararals Iren Age 
iSs A piece of canning, whereby he had couzened many. 
a 1718 W. Pehn Maxims Wks. 1726 1 . 8a8 Canning borders 
very near upon Knavery. X842 bliss Mztforo in 
L’Estrange Z4/& III. ix._i4a The perfection of cunning is 
to conceal Its own quality. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits^ 
Truth Wks, (Bohn) II. 52 Knture has endowed some 
animals with cunning, as a compensation for strength with- 
held. 

Cunning (k»‘nig\ a. Forms ; 4- cmirdng ; 
also 4-5 konyng, (riorth^ otiimaud, connand, 
oonandive, -axinde, 4-6 kuimyiig(e, -ing, konn- 
yng, coim7iLe(e, conyng(e, -inge, 5-6 cmiiiLg, 
ouxmyzig(e, 5-7 conning, 6 connninge. [Orig. 
type *cumien^, pres, pple. of Ciisr (inf. OE. 
cunnan, ME. cuntten, cmnen), in its earlier 
sense ‘to know’; hence = ‘ knowing’. Not 
found in OE., but in regular use from Z4th c. both 
in the northern form cunnand, and the midi, and 
south, cunnings connyng. The derivative cmand~ 
occurs in Cursor Mundi, Cotton MS.] 
f 1 . Possessing knowledge or learning, learned ; 
versed in of ) a. subject. Obs. 

c 13x3 Metr, Kom.g^ He wil that they . . be cnnnand in 
his seruise. <7x330 Irill. Paleme 48x0 (Pei] were hold., 
koziyngest of kurtesie, and kowden fairest speke. CX394 
P. PI, Crede 378 Als as he were a connynge Clerke. c X449 
Pecuck Repr. in. x. 333 Myche kunnynger and better 
leerned. c X430 Merlin 17 The Iu»s seiden he moste be 
connynge of moche thynge, xSafi Tindale McM. xiii. 52 
Every scrybe which is coninge vnto the kyngdom of 
heven. xoSy H. More Div. Dial. i. x. (1713] 19, I perceive 
you are cunninger thaa I in that Philosophy. (x876 Free- 
man Nbnn. Com V. xxiii. 128 Flambard and the other 
cunning clerks of the King’s Chapel.] 

b. iransf. Of things ; Characterized by or full 
of knowledge or learning, leamed. 

13x9 Interl. Four Elem. in Haxl. Dodsley 1 . 7 If cunning 
Latin books were translate Into English. 1334 Tihdale 

1 Cor. ii. X3 Which thinges also we speake, not in the 
connjmge wordes of mannes wysdome, but with the conn- 
ynge wordes of the holy goost. 1630 Davenant yusi 
Italian Wks. (1673) 443 Stones of the cunningst soil. 

2 . Possessing practical knowledge or skill ; able, 
skilful, expert, dexterous, clever. (Formerly the 
prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism.) 

X38a WrcLiF i Sam. xvi. r8 The sone of Ysaye Bethlemyte, 
kunnynge to harpa 1389 in Eng. Gilds\lA^d* 46 An Aldir- 
man able and konyn|;' to reulen and gouern pe company. 
XS35 CovERDALE I Kmgs Contents ch. v, Hiram . . sendeth 
Salomon connynge craftesmen to buylde the Temple, xdox 
Shaxs, TweL N. 111. iv. 312 And [=if ] I thought he had 
beene valiant, and so cunning in Fence. 1690 Locke Govt, 
II. xix, The tools of Cunninger workmen, 1718 Prior To 
Otess ofExetergj While L^e his Skill exprest, A conning 
Angel came, and drew the rest. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
V. vii. (1864) 322 Most cunning in the management of their 
weapons. 

b. iransf. Showing skill or expertness; skilfully 
contrived or executed ; skilful, ingenious. 

* 4*3 Jas. I. A'z«gzj 0 ._xcvii, Fair-calling, hir vschere,That 
coude his _ office doon in connyng wise. 1333 Coverdalc 

2 Chron. iL 14 To came all maner of thinges, and to m^e 
what connynge thinge so euer isgeuen him. 1387 Torberv. 
Trag. T. (xSsjr) 133 The cook . . made a cunning messe Of 
meate thereof. x6xx Bible Ex. xxxix. 8 He made the 
brestplate of cunning worke. 1699 Dammer Voy, II. 11. 
68 They have a peculiar and wonderful cunning way of 
building. .Their Nests hang down two or three Feet from 
the twigs. 1842 Tennvsom V’isiou 0/ Sin iv. xxxi, Joints 
of cunning workmanship, 


1 3 . spec. Possessing magical knowledge or skill : 
in cunning man, cunning looman, a fortune-teller, 
conjurer, ‘wise man’, ‘wise woman’, wizard or 
witch. (Also hyphened cunning-man^ Obs. (or 
? fl'rtf/.) 

[e 1330 Will. Paleme 633 Pul conyng was sche and coynt, 
and coube fele pinges, Of charmes and of chauntemens to 
schewe harde castis.] 1593 Shaks.^ 2 Hess. VI. iv. i. 34 
A cunning man did <»lculate my birth. And told me that 
by Water I should dye. 1&9 B. Jonson Sil. JV mi, ii. i. 
Going in disguise to that conjurer and this cunning woman. 
Mxa Addison S/ecL No. 505 T 4 How many Wizards, 
Gypsies, and Cunning-Men. X797 Sportifig Mag. X. 273 
The wife . . went to a cunning woman to discover the thief. 
1807 Southey Es^riellds Lett. II. 342 A Cunning-Man, or 
a Cunning-Woman, as they are termed, is to he found near 
every town. 

4. Possessing keen intelligence, wit, or insight; 
knowing, clever. 

X671 jT Webster Metallogr. vi. 106 Wiser heads, and 
cunninger wits, xyto Philips Pastorals ii. 53 Against ill 
Luck all cunning Foresight fmls. 1766 GoLpsu. Vic. W. 
xix, Your groom rides your horses because he is a cunninger 
animal than they. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, JVealtli 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 73 [These] provisions, .nave exercised the 
cunningest heads in a profession which never admits a fool. 

5. In had sense : Skilful in compassing one’s ends 
by covert means ; clever in circumventing ; crafty, 
artful, guileful, sly. (The prevailing modern sense.) 

[139a Spenser E. Q. u. L i That conning Architect of 
cancred guyle.] 1399 Shaxs. Hen. V,n. ii. xxi Whatsoeuer 
cunning fiend it was That wrought upon thee. x6ii — 
Cyfntb, I. iv. 100, 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trcea. xvi. 34 
Like cunning thieves, desiring that the prey, .should not 
escape out of their hands. 1732 Johnson Rambler No, 193 
? I The canning will have recourse to stratagem, and the 
powerful to violence. 184X Elpninstonb Hist. Ind. II. 173 
He was not naturally either cunning or cruel, x^ Kings- 
ley Rom. 4 - Teut. iii. (1875) 73 The stronger, if not the 
cunninger of the two. 

b. Of things; Showing or characterized by 
craftiness; crafty. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. l iii. vj Then he hy conning sleights 
in at the window crept. _ xoxx Bible Mph. iv. 14 By the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftinesse, whereby they lye 
in waite to deceiue. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iii, His 
black eyes were restless, sty, and cunniug. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. iii 49 If 1 didn't know your cunning ways. 

6 . U.S.colloq. Quaintly interesting or pretty, 
attractive, taking; as having attributed to it the 
qualities described in sense zb, or (as said of young 
children) in 4 or 5 . (Cf. Canny 9 .) 

1834 Mrs. Stowe Sunny Mem. I. i6t My eye had been 
caught by some cunning little tubs and pails in a window. 
xB8s G. Allen Babylon i. Ain't it a cunning little egg? 
X887 Cenius^ Mag. Nov. 43 As a child, she had been called 
‘ cunning ’ in the popular American use of the word when 
applied to Children ; that is to say, piquantly interesting. 
1888 The Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 ‘Cunning' little shelves for 
small bits of pottery. 

Cu’nning, ml. sb. Directing the helm ; see 
under Con v.^ 

1639 D. Pell Itnprov. Sea 418 The Helmsman . . minded 
not the cunning of the ship. 

Cunning, obs. form of Cony, rabbit. 

Cunningaire, var. Conygeb, rabbit-warren, 
t Cu'nniaghede. Obs. rare. In 5 connyng-. 
[f. CuNNtNO ^--hede, -head.] =Cdnningness i. 

e *475 Partenay $ Barayne is my soule, fautiug connyng- 
hede. 

Cunningly (kzi'Dii)li), adv. Forms: see Con- 
ning a. £-ly 5^.] In a cunning manner. 

1. With skill, knowledge, or wisdom; wisely, 
cleverly, knowingly. Obs. or arch. 

In early quots. often=‘with good breeding, politely’. 

<^* 37 S ^0. Leg. Saints, Theoderai^oz Hyme ful connandly 
scho gret. <7x383 Chaucer L. G. W. 14S5 Hypsip. 4- 
Medea, Fful cunnyngely these lordes two he grette. <7 2400 
Desir. Troy 838 lason carpes to the kyng, conyngly he 
said. 24x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle n. xxxviii. (1859) 63 He 
salewed hyr goodly, and she welcomed hym ful connyngly, 
as she wel couth e, <71435 Wyntoiin Cron. v. xii. 273 
Hucheown . . In-til his gest hystoriale Has tretyd Jiis mar 
cunnandly. c X460 Tovmeley Myst, 160 This barne . , That 
caips thus conandly. 23x9 Interl. Four Elem. in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 37 He hath exmund cunningly Divers points of 
cosmography. 1392 R. D. Hypneroiomachia 91 Which 
thoughts were hewraied hy my countenance . . which she 
cunningly perceiuing [etc.]. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
in, 341 Two wise men. .who can Talk cunningly about the 
ways of man. 

2. With skilful art. (Now a literary archaism.) 

7 _<i 2400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 114 He so cuninglye 
this worcke caste. 2335 Eden Decades 31 Chayers and 
stooIes_._.very coonningely wrowgbt. 168a Milton Hist. 
Mosc. ii. (1852) 483 They shoot wondrous cunningly : thir 
Arrow heads are sharpned Stones. 2836-48 B. D. Walsh 
ArisUpIi,, Clouds i. iv, Cunningly-wrou^t halls. 1883 
Ld. R. Gower My Remin. II. xxi, 52 Inigo Jones.. de- 
corated the front of Kirby. ,in cunningly carved stone, 

3. With knowledge employed to conceal facts or 

designs, or to deceive or circumvent; craftily, 
artfully. (The current sense.) , 

*6°3 Knolles Hist. Turks (2621) 48 So cunningly had he 
under the vaile of pietie, shadowed his most execrable 
treacherie. 262a R, Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 104 The 
cumnglier to colour their greatest disorders and rob- 
benes. 17^$ Pills lY, zoi Women are • . cunningly 

Coy. 2856 Kane .d TV A Expl. I, xi. 124 Your lash, .is apt 
to. .fasten itself cunningly round bitsofice. 1867DEUTSCH 
Rem, (1874) 8 He saw the cunningly-lpid trap. 


Cu'UuiugiLess. £f- as prec. + -nbbs.] The 
quality of being cunning or knowing. 

•f* 1 . Knowingness ; skilfulness, skill, cleverness ; 
something requiring skill ; = Cunning sb. 2, 3, 4. 

1373 Barbour S>7«7« in. 7x2 It wes gret cunnannes to kep 
Thar taJdll in-till sic A thrang. 01400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. (.1867) 12 Worldely mene. .Jiat castes \jaire 
conaundenes. -vn-to couetyse. c 1400 Lanjtrauc’s Cirurg. 
12 X Kotiyngnesse of jj® leche. 1609 Douland _ ( 3 r»zV 7 «. 
Microl. 67 Thou. .hast, .in singing a graceful cunningnesse. 
1733 Connoisseur No. 70 ? to For all your learning, and 
policy, and cunningness, and judgment. 

2 . Craftiness, slyness, artfulness ; _= Cunning sb. 5. 

a 1623 Fletcher Woman’s Prize iv. ii, Such a drench of 
balderdash, Such a strange c.arded cunningness. 2654 
CoKAiNC Dianea i. 69 With all candidnesse . . or else with 
a cunningness. 1702 W. J. Brttyn's Voy. Levant xl. 237 
The Cunningness of Apes and Falcons. 1727 in Bailey 
vol. II. ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ CU'IHlillgsllip. Obs. In 3 (stori/i.) conaud- 
scipe. [See Cunning a. and -ship.] Knowledge. 

0x300 Cursor M, 29206 (Cott.) pe gift o wijt, of vnder- 
standing, o consail, strenght, o gode dieding, o conand- 
scipe, and o pite. 

Cunnuudrum, obs. form of Conundetjm. 

Curmy, -yng, obs. forms of Cony, rabbit. 

Cunopic (kiwn^i'pik), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 

Kvvljirqs the dog- eyed, the shameless.] =Cynopio. 

1838 FraseVs Mag. XVIII. 671 The loystering, rubicund, 
cunopic cutter of rumps of beef and briskets. 

Cunstable, -bulle, -bylle, obs. ff. Constable. 

i* Cuuster. Sc, Obs. In 6 quenater. [Parallel 
formation to cunner, Connee i, with, suffix -stbe.] 
= Connee i, ale-conner. 

v^^Aherd. Reg. V. 16 And that the officiaris pas oukly 
with tbair ennstaris throu the (luarteiis. 2332 Crt, Rec. in 
Cramond Annals Banf(i&gi) I. 28 Aill . . funiiin rad and 
sufficient be the quensters. 2628 Ibid, I. 60 The Provost, 
Bailies and Council choose four persons as Cunsters an<i 
Visitors of ale, beer and bread. 2676 Ibid, I. 156 The 
goodnes of the aill to be tyrit be cunsteris. 

Cunt- : see Cont-, Count-. 

Clinye, cuuzie fkil-nyf, kil’ni), sb. Sc. Also 
cun-, euin-, -je, -5ee, -5ey, -)he, -3ie, -3ye, -yee, 
-yie ; conae, -jie, couuye, cownye, cwuyhe, 
coynyhe, ooinBie, coignie. [15th. c. Sc. cun^e, 
repr. OF. cuigne yar, of coin. Coin.] 

+ 1 . =CoiN sb. I or a ; Comer or corner-stone. 

237s Barbour Bruce xviri. 304 Richt till the Cunjhe of 
the wall. 1387 St, Giles Charters (1859) P* new^n 

stonys, astlayr and coynyhe. 2645 Fenwick Session Ree. in 
Edgar Old Ch, Lfe in Scot. 26 note, That no fmmes be 
placed about the cuinjies. 

'I' 2 . A coining-house, a mint ; = COIN sb. 4, Obs. 

_ 2489 Sc. A cts yas. IV§X7( 1397) The silver warke , . qnbilk 
is brocht to the cuinjie. 0 2372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 
1 . 453 It was thocht expedient that a cunje should be erected. 

8 . Coin, money ; = Coin sb. 6. 

C2373 Sc. Leg. Saints, jacobus 734 Of Jz^ire con^e.. 
pennyse thietty. 2482 in Pinkerton Scot. App. I. 503 Thar 
was blak cunye in the realm, strikkin and ordinyt be King 
James the Ttired, half-pennys, and threepenny pennys.. of 
coppir. 2313 Douglas jEneis viii. Prol. 97 Sum tracbour 
ctynis the cunje. 2513-73 Dium. Occurrents (Bannatyne 
Club) X20 Ane proclamatioun twching the new cuinyee. 
2332 Abf. Hamilton Catech, 98 Thai that strykis cownye 
of unlauchful mettall iynargm, Strykaris of unlauchful 
connyey], 2600 Sc, Acts 16 yas. VI, c. 9 Great scairsitie 
of Cunyie. 2724 Ramsay Tea-t, Misc. (1733) 1 . 105 When 
cunzie is scanty. 

4 . Comb, 't' ounye-houae, coining-house, mint. 

*5*5-73 Dium. Occurrents (Bannatyne Club) 33 “ruke . . the 
Quenis irnis of the cunyehous. 1600 Sc, Acts 16 yas. VI, 
c. 9 Anent the hame-bringing of Bulyeon for furnishing of 
the Cunye-bouse. 2637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) p. xvii, 
1 culd get no money out of the conze-house. 0 2637 Balfour 
Ann. Scot. (1824-5) ® Naper, Laird of Merchistone, 

generall of the cunzie housse. 

t Cunye, v. Sc. Obs. Forms : see the sb. [f. 
prec.] trans. To coin. Hence Ou'uyed ppl. a. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. v. 168 This Henry fyrst kyng of 
Ingland . . ordanyd . . Hys mone to be cwnyhede rownd. 
2475 Sc, Acts Jos. HI, § 65 (2597) All cuiii3ied money. 
25^ Compl, Scot. xiii. X09 Gold and siluyr, cun^et & 
oncunjet. 1388 A. King tr. Canish/d Catech. 8, 3. Gif thai 
bring in or cause coignie any false money. 

Cuuyug, obs. form of Cony, rabbit. 

■tCu'nyOUr. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. coignour, 
quoingneur coiner of money.] =Coinee i. 

*455 Sc. Acts yas. II, § 39 (1597) That the cuinjioures . . 
nouther cuinjie Demy. . nor sit sex-penny-groates, 2469 Sc. 
Acts Jos, III, § 40 (1597) Black money, stricken and 
prented be his Cuinzieoures. 1300-zo Dunbar Demonstr. to 
Kingix Cunsours, Carvouris, & Carpentaris. 

Cunze, Cuuzie : see Cunyb. 

Cuoshen, obs. form of Cushion. 

Gup (k»p), sb. Forms: *. 1-7 cuppe, (4-5 
kuppe), 4-7 cupp, 6- cup, (6 Sc. culp(p). / 3 . 3-5 
oupe, 3-6 coupe, 4-5 oowpe, 6 Sc. coup. oowp. 
7 - 3-5 coppe, 4-5 cope, (5 coop, 6 coope). 
[OE. cuppe wk. fem., supposed to be ad. late L. 
cuppa, the source of It. cqfpa (close d), Pr., Sp., Pg. 
copa, OF. cope, cupe, coupe, rarely coppe, mod.F. 
coupe drinking-vessel, cup. 

L. cuppa is generally held to be a differentiated form of 
ciipa, tub, cask, vat, which survives in F. cuve, Pr., Sp., Pg. 
Cuba tub, etc. But beside cuppe in ME., are found two 
forms cmipe {cavopt) and coppe, with the variants cupe, cope, 
CQOpe, Of these coupe {fovapd) directly represents OF. coi^pe ; 
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C7i^e prob. lepresents the earlier OF. spelling of the same 
word, but may be merely a variant of enpjfie. The status of 
coppe is not so clear : it may also represent OF. cope (some- 
times coppe), or it may be due to mixture of cuppe and OE. 
copp ^ : see Cop sb. ^ ; m the form coppes it is impossible to 
distinguish between the pi. of copp and that of coppe. 
The rare forms cope.) coope, prob. represent OF. cope. 
Nearly all these by-forms of the word became obs. before 
1500; only cuppe survives in mod. English «//.] 

I. A drinking-vessel, or sometSing resembling it. 

1 . A small open vessel for liquids, nsnally of 
hemispherical or hemi-spheroidal shape, with or 
without a handle ; a drinking-vessel. The common 
form of cup {e.g. a tea-cup or coffee-cup) has no 
stem ; bitt the larger and more ornamental forms 
{e. g. a wine-cup or chalice) may have a stem and 
foot, as also a lid or cover ; in such case cup is 
sometimes applied specifically to the concave part 
that receives the liquid. 


a. cuppe, cupp, cup. (Sc. culp, culpp, 
belongs perh. to j3,) 

f 1000 ^i-FSic yoc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 122/37 Caupusvelobbcc, 
cuppe. c 1000 Sax. Leeclid. II. 290 Nime ponne ane cuppan, 
do an lytel wearmes wsetres on innan. c xaos Lay. 1^96 
Heo )>a cuppe {later t. bolle] bitahte ban kinge. c 1350 Geiu 
ts Ex. 2318 ?me on haueS is cuppe stolen, a 1300 Cursor M. 
i3402(Cott.)]?ai fildacupp[w. r. copeiS^/JJ. cuppeljiansoa 
in hast, c 1380 Wychf Sel. Wks, III, 157 Monkes naf grete 
kuppes. Pi-otnp. Pars. 109 Cuppe, ciphus, patera, 

cuppa, Earl Rivers fCaxton) Dictes 70, I haue 

putte. .wyn m my cuppe. 1342 hmentories^iAxp 74 (Jam.) 
Item, twa culpis gilt . . Item, twa cuippis with thau* coveris 
gilt. 1583 Stamyhurst Aeneis ii. (Arb.)^68 Massiue gould 
cups. 1597 Sh.\ks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 36 Fill the Cuppe . . He 
pledge you a mile to the bottome. zddy Milton/*. L. v. 444 
Mean while at Table Eve. .thir flowing cups With pleasant 
liquors crown'd. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 350 Nor the coy 
maid . . Shall kiss the mp to pass it to the rest. 184a Tenny- 
son Vision of Sin iv. ix. Fill the cup, and fill the can. 187a 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. viii. 13d He half filled a leather 
cup he carried in his pocket. 
j3. oupe, coupe, cowpe. 

£’1273 Lay. 24612 Mid gildene coupe {earlier t. bolte]. 
re 1300 Cursor M. 48s8(Cott.) A siluer cupe [3 later MSS. 
coupe]. nsx30o Ibid. 7728 (Cott.l A cupe [F, cuppe, ( 3 -. 
& T. coupe] he tok and a .sper. [Cf. OF. Rots ic^ pristrent 
la lance e la cupe ki fud al chief Saiil.] c 1323 E. E. A Hit. P. 
B, 1458 Couered coumes foul dene, as casteles arayed. 
1393 Langl. P, pi. C. IV. 23 Coupes of dene gold and 
coppes of seluer. c 1440 Promp.^ Parv. 09 Cowpe, or pece, 
crater {cuppa, P.\ c 1430 Merlin 67 The kynge hadde a 
liche cowpe of gool 36 . 

7, coppe (cope, coop) ; cf. Cop sb^- 
cxago S. Eng. Leg, 4r/(2s8 A coppe of seluer. mgoo 
Cursor M, 1340a (Gott.) pai fild a cope [C. cupp, F. cuppe] 
soue in hast. 1340 Ayenb. 30 And brekb potes and coppes. 
c 1386 CnAUCEH Frankl. T. 214 With outen coppe MSS. 
cuppe] he drank al his penaunce. 01x430 Voc. in Wr,- 
Wiilcker 626/9 Ciphus, coop. X483 Cath. Ansi. 75 A Coppe, 
tiphus {~scyphns\, condus. 0x30a Yng. ChUdretis Bk. 106 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 23 Wype thi mouthe when ]>nu 
wyll drinke, Lest it foule thi copys brinke. 

2. Spec. a. The Chalice in which the wine is 
administered at the Communion. (See also sense 8 b.) 

LxaSa Wyclif Matt. xxvi. 27 And he takynge the cuppe 
dede thankyngis and 3aue to hem.] c X449 Pecock Repr. ii. 
X. 203 The emcarist . . is horn in a coupe ordeyned therto. 
1347-8 Ordre /fCouwivnion 17 The first Cuppe or Chalice. 
X662 Bk. Cone. Prayer, Conanunion, Here he is to take the 
cup into his hand. X890 J. Hunter Devotional Services, 
Comnmnion, Then shall the Minister say . . when he de- 
livereth the cup : Drink this In remembrance of Christ, 

Tb. An ornamental cup or other vessel offered as 
a prize for a race or athletic contest. 

c 1640 [Shirley] Capt, Underwit iii. ill. in Sullen 0 , PI. 
(1883) II. 368 Does the race hold at Newmarket for the 
Cup? 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scofid. ni. iii, All the f^ily 
race cims_ and corporation howls I 1837 Dickens Pickiu. 
xxxix. Think you're vinning a cup, Sir, 1883 Pall Mall 
G. 4 Apr. 4/2 'The competition for the Challenge Cup, 

3 . a. A vessel used for cupping; a cupping- 
glass. b. A vessel holding a definite quanti^ 
(usually four ounces), used to receive the blood in 


blood-letting. 

16x7 Mosan tr. Wirteung's Physick 27 To remoue 
heaiiach the cups are fixed on the legs, a 1733 Arbuthnot 
(J.'', Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, the 
scarification ought to be made with clocked instruments. 
179a H. Munko Th. ij- Prod. Med. Surg, (1800) 15 As soon 
as the wound is made by these [lancets], a cup, exhausted of 
its atmospheric air, applied over the orifices, makes them 
bleed freely. 1889 CJuanberd Encycl. HI. 618 Of old the 
cups were either small horns, .or glasses of various shapes. 

4. A natural organ or formation having the form 
of a drinking-cup j e, g. the rounded cavity or 
socket of certain bones, as the shoulder-blade and 
hip-bone ; the cup-shaped hardened involucrum 
(cupule) of an acorn {acorn-cup') ; the calyx of a 
flower, also the blossom .itself when cup-shaped ; 
a cup-shaped organ in certain Fungi, or on the 
suckers of certain Molluscs, etc. 

1343 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 81 Take . . the cuppes of 
acomes. X348-77 ViCARy. 4 ««?. vii. (1888)48 The. .shoulder- 
blade. .in the vpper part it is round, in whose roundnes is 
a concauitie, which is called y“ boxe or_ coope of the shoulder. 
1390 Shaks. Mids, N. ii. i. 31 All their Elues. .Creepe into 
Acorae cups and hide them there. *fi*S Crooke Body of 
Man 849 The Cup of the Hippe. 1707 Curios, in Hush, ^ 
Card. 4s The Cup is that which infolds the Leaves and the 
Heart of a Flower, while it is yet in Bud. X743-6 Shen- 
STONB Elegies viii. 38 The cowslip’s golden cup no more I 
see. x866 Treccs, Bat. 870 Pesisa . . The hymenium lines 


the cavity of a fleshy membranous or waxy cup. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anine. Life 456 The suckers of the 
DKapoda are stalked, and the cup has a marginal homy ring, 
^ 6. A rounded cavity, small hollow, or depression 
in the surface of the ground or of a rock, spec, in 
Golf’, see qnot. 1887. 

1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey i. 7 The church, .stood in a 
cup of the hillside. 1887 Jamieson Supp,, Cup, a term in 
golfing applied to a small cawty or hole in the course, prob. 
madetjy the stroke of a previous player, X887 Sir W. G. 
SiMl'SON A rt of Golf 133 Beware of a cup, however small. 
1889 Chatubers' Encycl, III. 618 Cup-markings on rocks. . of 
two varieties — circular carities or ‘cups' pure and simple, 
and cups surrounded by circles. 

6. a. iechn. Applied to various cup-shaped con- 
trivances ; see quots. 

cx^^Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 113 A solid piece of 
cast iron let into the step of the capstan, and in which the 
iron spindle at the heel of the capstan works. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Cup. 4. One of a series of little domes attached 
to a boiler-plate and serving to extend the fire-surface. 
x88^ F. J. Britten Watch ^ Clockm. 99 There are two 
varieties of cups — ‘ saucer’ and * balance-wueel ’ — the former, 
shaped like a saucer, is generally of gold, and is used in 
three-quarter plate watches, 

b. Painting. 

1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 223 The heavier part of the 
foliage (the cup, as the landskip-painter calls it) is always 
near the middle : the out-side branches, .are light and airy, 

7. Astron. The consteUatiou Cbater. 

x3Sx Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 269 The Cume standeth 
on the Hydres backe. 1379 Sfckser S/uph. Cal. July 19 
The Sonne . . Making his way betweene the Cuppe, and 
golden Diademe. x868 Lockver Heavens (ed. 3} 326. 

II. Transferred and figurative uses. 

8. A cup with the liquor it contains ; the drink 
taken in a cup; a cupful. Lovieg-oup (q.v.), a 
cup of wine, etc. jiassed from hand to hand round 
a company. 

t38a Wyclif Modi. x. 42 Who euer jlueth drynke to oon 
of uiese l^te a cuppe of cold water oonly, 1388 A. Xing 
tr. Canisiud Catech. x-jx b, Quhasaeuer sal giv ony of thais 
small ains ane coup of waiter to diink onelie. x6ox Shaks. 
Twel. N. I. iii. 85 O knight, thou lack'st a cup of Canarie. 
idtePEFVS Diary 28 Sept., I did send for a cup of tee (a 
China drink) of which I never had drank hefbre. 17^ 
CowPER Task IV, 39 The cups That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait on each. [See Cheer v. 5 c.] 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VI. xlviii. 145 A cup of poison had been prepared for him. 
1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 44 Each of these gentlemen 
drank four cups of tea. 

b. Spec. The wine taken at the Communion. 
(Cf. a a.) 

[138a Wyclif 1 Cor. xi. 26 How ofte euere je schulen 
ete this bleed, and schulen drynke the cuppe.] 1397 
Hooker Eccl, Pot, v. IxvH. § 3 The bread and cup are 
his body and blood for that they are so to us. x68x-6 
J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 307 To communicate with 
them . . in this one Baptism, and one eucharistical Bread 
and Cup. 1884 J. Candlish Sacrawetits 91 The wine is 
described merely as ' the cup’, 'the fruit of the vine’. 

c. iransf. Drink ; that which one drinks. 

17x9 Young Busiris v. i. Weeds are their food, their cup 
the muddy Nile. 

Jig. Chiefly in the sense (derived from various 
passages of Scripture): Something to be partaken 
of, endured or enjoyed ; an experience, portion, lot 
(painful or pleasurable, more commonly the 
former). Cf. Chaucb i b. 

a 'Hj.movB.Psalter x. 7 He calles haire OTne.s a cqi>e, 
for ilk dampned man sail drjmk of J^e sorow of hell. Ibid. 
XV. 3 He is cope of all my delite & ioy. x3a6 PHgr. Petf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 134 b, To drynke the cuppe of sotowe. 
X334 Tindale Matt, xx, 22 Are ye able to drynke of the 
cuppe that 1 shall drynke of? x6c« Shake. Lear v. iii. 304 
All Foes [shall taste] The cup of their deseruings. 16x1 
Bible Ps. xvi. 5, xxiii. 3, etc. lyw Pope Ess. Man n. 28B 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble, joy. Mrs. 

Browning Prom, Bound Poems 1850 1 . 136 , 1 quaff the full 
cup of a present doom. 1873 Farrar Silence ^ V, ii. 40 
Filling to the brim the cup of his iniquity. 1879 Frouoe 
C«j«Fxviii. 293 To drink the bitterest cup of humiliation. 

10 . pi. The drinking of intoxicating liquor ; 
potations, drunken revelry. lit one's cups; f{a) 
while drinking, during a drinking-bout (also 
\ amidst, f among, ^at, over one's cups)\ {f) in 
a state of intoxication, ‘ in liquor’. _ 

1406 Hoccleve La Made Regie 165 For in the cuppe seel- 
den fowuden is, ] 7 at any wight his neigheburgh commendith. 
1331 Robinson tr. Mords Ulop. (Arb.) 26 Amonge their 
cuppes they geue iudgement of the wittes of writers. x6ii 
Bible x Esdras iii. 22 And when they aie in their cups, they 
forget their lone both to friends and brethren. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 718 Thence from Cups to civil Broiles. 
171a Arbuthnot yolinBullu. iv, She used to come home in 
her cups, and break the china. x8a8 Bentham Let. ta Sir 
E. Burdetf'Wis. 1843 X. 392 , 1 hear you are got among the 
Tories, and that you said once you were one of them : you 
must have been u your cups. 1842 J. H. NEWMAN^PaF. 
Serm. (ed. a) V. ii. 22 They . . discuss points of doctrine 
even .over their cups. x86r Thackeray Four Georges i. 
(1876) 19 The jolly Prince, .loving his cups and his ease. 

11 . A name for various beverages consisting of 
wine sweetened and flavoured with various in- 
gredients and nssally iced ; as claret-cup, etc, 

*773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. n, Here's a cup. Sir, . I have 
prepared it with my own hands, and I believe you'll own 
the ingredients are tolerable, x8i8 R. Rush Crt. of London 
(1833) 131 Sir Henw recommended me to a glass of what 
I supposed wine . . but he called it King’s cup. 1833 New 
Monthly Mag. XXXVH. x^^fooin., A foaming tankard of 
cup. Note, Cup is a mixture of beer, wine, lemon, sugar, 


and spice. 1884 Pall Mall G, 16 Feb. 5/1 Who . . could 
produce bottles of ‘old Johannisberg ' for a guest and make 
them into cup. 

III. 12 . Proverbs and Phrases. (See also sense 
10.) Betueen (or betwixt) the cup and the lip : 
while a thing is yet in hand and on the very 
point of being achieved. (Now usually There's 
many a slip between, etc.) + Such cup, such cover, 
also t dich a cup, such a cruse ; implying similarity 
between two persons related in some way. f Cup 
and can : constant or familiar associates (the can 
being the large vessel from which the cup is filled). 
A cup too low : see quots. 

XS39 Taverner Erasm. Prov, (1352) r6 Manye thynges 
fall betweene y° cuppe and the mouth. X549 Latimer ^th 
Serm, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 143 Such a cup, suche a cruse. 
She would not depart fiom bir oun. 1350 Bale Apol, 132 
As for your doctouis. .they are lyke your selfe, as the adage 
goeth, suche cuppe suche cover, X3& J. Heywood Prov. ^ 
Epigr. (1867) 49 As cup and can could holde. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet, Cant. Crew., A Cup too low, when any of the Com- 
pany are mute or pensive. 1729 Bvin Libel on Dr. Delany, 
You and he aie Cup and Cann. 1777 Sheridan TtipScarb. 
I. ii, If the devil don't step between the cup and the lip. 
x8oi Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1802) V. 303 He must, .be cup and 
can with sextons and grave-diggers. 1864 H. Ainsworth 
folut Law Prol- x. (1881) 54 You’re a cup too low. Aglass 
of claret will make you feel more cheerful. 18B7 1 . A. 
Trollope What I remember I. xii. 256 A whole series of 
slips between the cup and the lip ! 

13 . attrib. and Comb. a. General combinations, 
as cup-augury, maker, -marking’, cup-headed, 
-like, -marked, -shaped adjs. 

1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 251 To presage his fate by 
a sort of ‘‘cup-augury involved in examining the gro^ds of 
coffee. 1B89 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 46 The spnees [to 
fasten the chair to the sleeper] are *cup-headed. 18^-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 114/2 The bodies of the vertebiae 
teiminate in two “cup-like cavities. 1864 Tennyson Eu. 
Ard.^ A hazel wood . . in a cuplike hollow of the down. 14 . . 
Nommale in Wr.-Wiilcker 686/22 Hie cipharius, a cop- 
maker. x3gx Percivall Sp. Diet., Cubero, a cup maker. 
1889 Chambers' Encycl. III. 6t 8 “Cup-marking on rocks and 
“cup-marked stones belong to a peculiar class of archaic 
sculpturings. 1843 Athenamn 22 Feb. 199 “Cup-shaped 
bodies. 

to. esp. in reference to social drinldng or dninken- 
ness (cf. sense 10) : as cup-acquaintance, -caper, 
-conqueror, -frien^hip, -god, -mate, -tossing. 

xs^ Bp. W. Barlow ThreeSerm, i. 13 'Til that same Cup- 
challenging profession came into our land. Ibid, iii. 119 
Wine, .swilled by challenging Cupmates. 1399 Soliman 
Persida v. in Plazl. DodsleyV. 363 Wheie is tipsy Alex- 
ander, that great cup-conqueror? 1608 D. F. Ess. Pol. ty 
Mor. 83 Cup-friendship, is of too brittle and glassie a sub- 
stance to continue long, 1749 Fielding Tom Jonesx'iiw. v, 
Only his cup acquaintance. 1842 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 
270 She was perfect mistress of the art of cup-tossing. 

c. In sense a b, as cup-taker, -transaction ; oup- 
day, a day on which a race is run for a enp ; cup 
Horse, a horse that runs for a cup ; oup-tio, a 
‘ lie * (x. e. match or contest between the victors 
in previous contests) played for a cup. 

X862 London Society II. 98 We tiavelled [to Ascot] on the 
Cup day. . ' The latest prices ’ of the Cup horses. X879 Black 
White Wings xvii, Ine master of one of the Cup takers 
[a yacht]. 

d. Special combs. Cup-and-coue, see quot. ; 
cup-amd-saucer limpet, collectors’ name of the 
molluscous genus Calyptrsea\ foup-band, ‘a 
brace of metal on which masers and handled cups 
were hung ’ (Riley Liber Albtis) ; oup-coxal (see 
CoEAL jiJ.t I b) J cup-custard, fluid custard served 
in glass cups ; cup-defect, the fault in timber of 
being Cdp-shaken ; cup-flower, a name for 
Scypkanthus elegans, a S. American plant with yel- 
low cup-shaped flowers ; cup-gall, a cup-shaped 
gall or excrescence found on oak-leaves ; f cup- 
glass ® Cupping-glass (in Bnllokar, 1616) ; cup- 
guard, a cup-shaped sword-guard; cup-hilted 
a., having a cup-guard on the hilt : t cup-leecH, 
one addicted to his cups ; oup-lioHen — Cup-MOSS 
a. (in Frior, 1879) ; cup-zuan, a man addicted to 
cups, a reveller; cup-musHroom, ‘a name for 
various species of Fezim ’ (Britten and Holland) ; 
cup-plaut, Silphium peifoliatum of N. America ; 
oup-plate, see quot, 1891 ; -j- cup-rite, a libation ; 
cup-rose, dial. var. of Cop-eosb ; cup-seed, a N. 
American plant, Calycocarpum Lyoni (in Miller, 
1884), having seeds hollowed out on one side like 
a cup ; cup-sponge, a kind of sponge shaped like 
a cup ; cup-sprung a,, having the hip-joint dislo- 
cated; f cup-stool; cup-valve, see quot. ; f cup- 
waiter, one who serves liquor at a meal or feast. 
See Cop-AND-BALL, CUP'BEAEEB, -MOSS, -SHOT. _ 

x88i Raymond Mining Gloss , *Cup^td.cotte.^ A machine 
for charging a shaft-furnace, consisting of an iron hopper 
with a large central opening, which is closed by a cone 
or hell, pulled up into it from below. 13.. m Liber AOms 
6og “Cluppebonde, 1483 Cath, Angl. 73 A Copbande, 
cru{s]ta, 1873 Laslett Timber 7 rees 32 The “cup-defect 
occurs in perfectly sound and healthy-looking trees. X733 
Chambers Cyel. Supp,, *Cup-geells. .a kind of galls found 
on the leaves of the oak, and some other trees, [1843 Lindlev 
Veg. Kingd. 32 The cup shaped galls, so common in Oak 
leaves.] X393 R. Harvey Phitad.^i Cheryn wasa drunkard, 

158-3 
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a "'cupltiadie. 1834 LvnoN Po/itpeii il iii, Oh, a friend of 
mine ! a brother ''cupman, a quiet dog . . said Burbo. 1769 
J, Wallis Xat. Hist. Northumb. I. ■viiL 30s Small, sessile, 
white, proliferous *Cup-!Mushtome. 1674 Land. Gas, No. 
ed3/4 Stoln . . Ten Pottage Plates, Three *Cup Plates, Two 
Sawcers. iSgx ScrVm, Mag. Sept, 353A Seven saucers, and 
ten ‘ cup’plates By cup-plates I mean tiie little flat saucers 
in which our grandmothers placed their tea-cnps Vhen they 
poured their tea into the deeper saucers to cool. , 1583 
Stauvruest Miteis iv. (^b.) io3_ luppiter almighty, 
whom men. Mauruman . . with *cuprit’s magnifye dulye. 
174* Compl, Fam. Piece iii. 483 For a Lameness in 
a Cow or Bullodq or when they are Shoulder-pitched, or 
*Cup-sprung. 1567 Wills ^ Itta, M, C. iSurteesj 272 One 
flanders chist, one litle ^cupstole, one chare. 1850 Weale 
Hid, Temts, ''Cvp-valve, for a steam-engine. 1874 Knight 
Dkt, Mcch,, Cup'Vak'e, (.Steam-engine a. A cup-shaped 
or conical valve, which is guided by a stem to and from its 
flaring seat. b. A form of balance-valve which opens simul- 
taneously on top and sidu. c. A valve formed by an inverted 
cup over the end of a pipe or opening. x6ix Steed Hist, 
Gt, Brit, i.'c.xiii. (R.\ Tne maior to attend in his own person 
as cbiele 'cap-waiter. . to serve the long in a cap of gold. 

Cup Ct»p)> V. [f. CUF jJ.] 

1 . S»r^, (Irafts.') To apply a cupping-glass to; to 
bleed by means of a cupping-glass. Also aUso/. 

1482 llfi>nt^£z'es£am(ATb.)3a As amannys flesh is wont 
to blede whennehit is cnppid. 1607 TopsELLPatir^. Beasts 
(1673) 335 Set a cupping-glasse thereon, aiid_cup ih i6cs 
ConawvELoveJbrL, 1. it, A beau in a bagnio, cupping for 
a complexion. X757 Fsanklih Lei. Wks. 1887 II. 522 They 
cu pped me on the back of the head. 1829 Scott ynet. ( 1890) 
II. ^4 Dr. Ross ordered me to be cupped. 

2 . To supply with cups, i, e. vritli liquor ; to 
make drnuk, intoxicate. Olrs. rare. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. ^ CL ii. vii. 124 Cup vs till the world go 
round. X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) (N.), Well enter- 

tain'dt was, and halfe well cup’d. 

1 j. intr. To indulge iu ' cups ’ ; to drink deep. 
01625 T. Adasis lF%x._(i86i) 1. 48A The^ former is not 
mote thirsty after his cupping than the latter is hungry after 
his devouring. 1649-1^ [see Cufeing 2I. 

3 . iratK. To receive, place, or take as in a cup. 

iteS J. Strothers Pceiic Tales 138 The dew-drop cupped 

in the cowslip. X879 J. D. Long AEneid vni. 85 He rever- 
ently in bis hollow hands Cups water from the stream. 

4 . a. intr. To fonn a cup ; to be or become cup- 
shaped. 

1830 Withering Bril. Plants (ed. 7) II. _368 _Mr. Wood- 
ward suggests.. that the umbels not cupping is owing to 
thrir smaU size. xSsi Beck’s Florist, New Dahlias, .petals 
smooth, and gently cupping to the centre. 

b- Golf. ‘ To mark or break (the ground) with, 
the dub when striking the ball ; also, to strike (the 
ground) with the club when driving a ball ’ (Jam. 
Suf^.). Cf. Ccp sd. 5. 

Cupalo, obs. form of Cupoia. 

Cup and ball, cup-and-baU. 

1 . A toy consisting 01 a cup at the end of a stem 
to which a hall is attached by a string, the object 
being to toss the ball and catch it in the cup or on 
the spike end of the stem. Also tiie game played 
with this. =>Bii.boqoikc 3. 

X760 Goldsm. at. W. Ixxxbc, Indolence, .tosses the cup- 
and'bidl tritb Infantine folly, xjpq Soutrey A ntaioryP cents 
Sonn- i, She held a Cup and Ball of ivory white. X836 T. 
Hook G. Gurney III. 131 Where sat Mrs. Nubley, suone, 
on a sofa, playing at cup-and-ball. 

2 . attnb. Of a joint or boaes ; := Ball and societ ; 
see BaUi 19. 

xSS4 R- Owen in C»>r. Sc. (c i86j) II. 57/2 The cnp-and- 
bell vertebtm in batrachian larvae. 

Cup-beaver (kirphevnai). One who carries a 
cup ; an officer of a king’s or nobleman’s household 
who served his master with wine. 

1483 Calk. Angl, 75 A CkipbeKr, cipkigpvlws. X509-X0 
Act r Hen, Vllt, c. 14 Bsquyers for the Kynges body hys 
Cuppe bereis (^rvours and Sewers. x6xx Bible Neh, i. ii. 
187s Towett Plato (ed. e) III. 263 The cup-bearer carries 
round wine which he draws, .and pouts into the cups. 
Cupboard (kn'buid), sh. Forms: 4-6 cup-, 
®op-, (5 oiippe-, 5-6 cope-, 6 coup-), -boid(e, 
-bourd(0, -burd(e ; 6 -*] cupboord, -boarde, 7- 
•board. Also 5 cowborde, 6 couborde, cow- 
bordj cobord, -erde, cobbourd, -arde, oup- 
pord(e, cubboorde, 6-7 cabboxd(e, -axd(e, 7 
-erd, -ert, 7-8 -oard, 7 cupbard, -bert. [A 
combination of Cop or Cop (or both) and Board. 
In ME. cop- is frequent in northern sources, cuppe- 
and coup- rare, cup- most frequent, even at a time 
when the independent word was regularly spelt 
cuppe. By the i6th c. the second element was 
phonetically obscured, and the p of cup- sunk in 
the following as in the existing pronunciation, 
which is indicated by a mnltitnde of more or less 
phonetical spellings of the cubberi, cubbert type, 
often crossed by etymological reminiscences. Since 
the 18th c. the analytical spelling has prevailed.] 
i*!. A ‘ board’ or table to place cups and other 
vessels, etc. on ; a piece of furniture for the display 
of plate ; a sideboard, buifet. (See also Cotjet- 
oupboabd.) Obs. 

c 1325 B. E. Allit, P. B. 1440 Couered mony a cup-borde 
with clojjes ful qdte. c 1380 Aniecrist in Todd 3 Treat. 
Wyclif x^o Loke Cristls copborde. faxAoo Morie Arth. 
206 The kyngez cope-horde was closed m silver, c 1440 
Promp. Parr. 109 Cupburde, abacus. 1483 Cafk. Angl. 73 


A Copburde, abacus. 1503 Will in Bipon Ch. Acts 296 
Unum copeburd sculptum. 1530 Palsgb. 211/2 Cup horde 
of pHte or to sette plate upon, iSSS Eden Decades 

63 The cobbarde bysyde owr dyninge table. 1591 Haring- 
ton Orl. Fur. xxv. xlix. (1634) aoi One onely lampe upon 
the cubbard burning. 1592 Greene Def. Cettny Catch, iii. 
10 Her mistress . . set all her plate on the cubboorde for 
shewe, x^3 Gerbier Cotinsel 30 A Candlestick on a 
CubberL 1708 Motteux Rahelakw.ifxv, The Officers., 
got ready the Tables and Cupboards, laid the Cloth. 

tb. irajisf. A set of vessels displayed upon a 
sideboard ; a service of plate. Obs. 

152a Skelton Why ftoi to Court 808 Your cupbord that 
was, Is toumed to glasse, From sylvere to brasse. xssx 
Acts Privy Council Bug. (1801) N. S. III. 288 An other like 
couborde of the value of m*“; an other cubborde of viij®**. 
X579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 219 All the whole cubboord 
of Plate of Gold and Silver, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 
II. 40 She desires you to send her a compleat cupboard of 
the best christall glasses. 1698 Sir T. Morgan Progr. in 
Select. Narl. Misc. (1793) 391 His majesty of France had 
never the kindness to send him his cupboard of plate. 

2 . A closet or a cabinet (often placed in a comer 
of a room or a recess in the wall) with shelves, for 
keeping cups, dishes, etc., provisions ready for use, 
or anything which it is desired to keep safely, as 
books or valuables. 

1530 Palsgr. 211/2 Cupborde to putte meate in, dressever. 
XS79 Tomsok Ccdviii’s Sertti. Tim. 104/2 If he haue a cofer, 
or cnpbord, there will he keep it [money] fast locked. 2627 
Capt. Smith Seasumds Grant, ii. 12 Lockers to put any 
thing in, as in little Cupberts. 1662 Gseekhalgh in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. XI, 309 IV. 13 At the east end of the Synagogue 
standeth a closet, like avery high cupboard, which they call 
the Ark. X736 Swifts Lett, (1766) II. 243 If a friend happen 
to come late, [he] will take care to lo(^ up a scrap for him 
in the cupboard. 2851 llUtsi. Loud. News 8 Feb. 98 The 
cupboard was breadles. 1^4 Micklethwaitb Mod. Par. 
Churches z6i A cupboard with shelves for music-books, 
b. Skeleton in the cupboard : see Skeleton. 

3 . iransf. Food, provisions ; esp. in phr. to cry 
cupboard, to crave for food, feel hungry. ? Obs. 

C1665 Roxb. Ball. VI. 529 And all for the love of the cub- 
bard. 1681 W. Robertson PhraseoL Gen. (1693) 412 My 
belly cries cupboard. 1768-^4 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) I. 60 
Should Ids head ache, or his stomach cry cupboard. 1835 
Kingsley Wesiw. Hoi (1889) 25/2 So now away home, my 
inside cries cupboard. 

4 . attrib, and Comb. a. Pertaining or relating to 
a cupboard, as (in sense i) *j* cupboard banker (see 
Banker I), \ cupboard cloth', (in sense a), cup- 
board door ; cupboard love, love insincerely pro- 
fessed or displayed for the sake of what one can 
get by it (cf. sense 3, quot. 1665) ; so cupboard 
lover, faith ; f oupboard-man, one of an order of 
disputants in the Inns of Court : so called from their 
using the cupboard in the hall as a tribune (Doutli- 
waite Gray's Inn (1886) 81). b. Of the form or 
nature of a cupboard, as cupboard library. 

2463 Bury Wills (1850) 23 With lablys, trestelys, *cuppe- 
burd bankers. 2480 Wardr. Acc. Raw. IV (1830) 124, iij 
rede *cupborde clothes of rede worsted. x6^ Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 303 For mendinge the*cubert doorein the vesteire. 
2862 Ruskin Muttera P, (18801 64 That the cupboard door 
may have a firm lock to it. 2882 Edna Lyall Donovan x, 
No '''cupboard faith for him. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. 
Educ. V. (ed. 2) xo2 In his little '"cupboard library. 1757 Poor 
Robin (N.), A '"cupboard love is seldom true. 2874 Dasent 
Tales front Rjeld 184 To have such a "cupboard lover, c 2625 
Whitelocke Lk. Fam. (Camden) 62 In Au^t 1618 being 
on of the "cuhberdmen of the Middle Temple, I went up to 
argue at the reading. 2660 Vitid. of Rettdinf of E, 
Bagskaw held in Meddle Temple 26 My Obligations . . to 
my Cubbardmen, to the Gentlemen of the Bar and under. 
Oupboard (ko-baad), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
irons. To place, shut up, or keep in or as in a 
cupboard. 

2565 Darius {jSfySi 53 He. .With the woman also coberdith 
his l;^e He re^rdetn neither father nor mother, and al for 
his wife. x6o7 Shaks. Cor. i. L 203 The Belly.. idle and 
vnactiue, Still cubbording the Viand. <21658 Cleveland 
Hue ^ Cry ii, When Kings are cup-boarded like Cheese, 
Sights to be seen for pence a piece. 

Cu’pboardy, a. nottce-wd. Cupboard-like. 
^2877 Miss Bradson Weavers^ Weft 111 , 163 Her funny 
little cupboardy room. 

Cupe, obs. form of Coop sbl, basket. 

Cupel (kiM'pel), sb. Also 7-8 coppel, cuppel, 
(7 oopel(l, ooppell, -Hi, -le). [a. F. coupelle 
(15th c.), med.L. ciipella, dim. of cupa cask, to 
wMch the current form is adjusted.] 

1 . A small flat circular porous vessel, ■with a 
shallow depression in the middle, made of pounded 
bone-ash pressed into shape by a mould, and used 
in assaying gold or silver with lead. Also the 
similarly-shaped ‘test’ or movable hearth of the 
reverberatory furnace in which silver is separated 
from lead by cupellation. 

1605 Timme Quersit, i, xvi. 82 Euery goldsmith and mint- 
man . . know how to dispearse . . such, mettals into smoake 
with their cupels, 1622 Cotgr., Coupelle, a Coppell; the 
little Ashen pot, or vessell. 2626 Bacon Sybaa § 7M As 
wee see in the Stufle, whereof Coppells are made. .Upon 
which Fire worketh not. -iSyS Phil. Trans. XII. 933 It 
was. .first Refined with Lead upon a Copel, for separation 
of any Copper that might be in it. 2759 Martin Nat. 
Hist. Bug. II. 23a A large Coppel, where the Lead is now 
made. 1791 Lane in P/cil. Trans. LXXXI. 224 The con- 
tents of each paper were placed in separate cupels, under 
a muffie. 1862 Lond, Rev. 23 Aug. 175 The argentiferous 


lead, .is then submitted to the process of cupellation. This 
oper<Ttion is performed in a reverberatory furnace, on the 
hearth of which is placed the cupel, which is of an oval form 
about 4 feet long and ai feet broad. 
h. Jid- (Cf. Test.) 

2673 O. Walker Educ, (1677I 32 SuflTering is the great 
trial and cupel of gallant spirits. 1^7 Disraeli Tancred 
11. i, Money is to be the cupel of their worth. 

2 , attnb. and Comb., as cupel-furnace, -mould ; 
'I* cupel-ashes, 'j* cupel-dust, asues and dust used 
in purifying metals. 

<xi6e6 Bacon (J.\ It may be also tried by incorporating 
powder of steel, or copple-dust. 2683 Pettus Pleta Miu. 
I. (1686) 9 There must first be a smooth fire-place, and upon 
that Copell-Ashes are to be laid the breadth or thickness of 
a finger. tSoo tr. Lagraugds Ckem. 1 . 28 1 1 is employed as 
a cuppel-furnace by means of a small semicircular aperture. 
187s URE Diet. Arts III. 822 The cupels are formed in a 
cupel-mould made of cast steel. 

C'Upel (kitf'pel), V. For forms see the sb. [f. 
prec. sb. ; cf. F. coupell-er, f. coupelle : see prec.] 
trans. To assay or refine in a cupel ; to subject to 
cupellation. 

2644 [see Cupelling]. x666 Boyle Orig. Fortnes * QuaL , 
Good Gold having for a certain tryal been cupperd with 
a great deal of Lead. 1754 Phil, Trans. XLVIII. 

A mbtture of platina and lead was cupelled. 2863 f. J. 
RiacARD Mining Joum. Across Andes 267 The pigs of 
argentiferous lead are next cupelled twice, and afterwards 
refined in a small bone ash test. 

Hence Ou 'polled ///. a. 

2754 Lewis in PMl. I'rans.jilJVlll. 683 Upon examinbg 
the cupelled matters hydrostatically. 

Cupellate (kitl'pefril), v. rare. [f. as prec. + 

-ATE 3 .] =prcc. 

x8. . Dr. Thomson in Nat. Encycl. I. 397 Amalgam of 
gold, .cnpellated. 

Cnpellatiou (kit7pelc‘-fon). Also 8 copp-, 
cupp-- [f. Cupel v. + -ation, after F. coupellation.] 
The process of assaying or refining the precious 
metals in a cupel; lie separation of silver from 
argentiferous lead, on a large scale, on a cupel. 

<21692 [see Cupelling b], 2750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 586 
That Gold and Silver may be purified from all heterogeneous 
Substances by Coppellation. x88o Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 385 
Mr. Crookes suggests that thallium might be used instead 
of lead for the cupellation of silver. 

Cupelling (kiw-peluj), vbl. sb. [f. CUPEI V. -h 

-iNot] = Cupellation. 

2644 Digby Nat. Bodies x. (idsy] 102 In the coimelling^ of 
a fixed metal. <2x692 Boyle PPas. III. 453 (R.) The quick 
melting down of ores, and cupelling of them. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as cupelling-fire, -furnace, 
a 2691 Boyle Wks. III. 713 (R.) We kept it there in a 
cupelling-fire about three hours (having occasion to continue 
the cupellation so long for other trials).^ 2822 Imison Sc. ^ 
Art II. 113 The mixed metal is put into a dish called a 
cwel. .and placed in a cupelling furnace. 

Cupelo, obs. form of Cupola. 

Cnpfal (kzi'pful). PI. cupfuls, [f. Cup sb. -l- 
-PUL.J As much as fills a cup. 

tax^Morte Arth. 3379 Scho .. Kaughte up a coppe- 
fulle. iSootr. Z<i^t'<iHgrsCAff»<. I.sozThedoseemployedis 
about an ounce in two cupfuls of broth. 1834 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I. 6 A cupful of porridge, a few spoonfuls of tea. 
CuphitJ, var. of Copic. 

Cupid (k« 7 'pi^. In 4-6 Oupide, -yde ; also 
Cupido, -ydo. [ad. L. Cupldo, personification of 
cupTdo desire, love (see a below), f. cuph'e to desire. 
Cf. OF. Cupido (mod.F. Cupidon). F. has had 
cupide adj. =:L. cupidus from 15 th c.] 

1 . In Ronaan Mythology, the god of love, son of 
Mercury and Venus, identified with the Greek Eros. 
Also in pi, (after L. Cupidines, Gr. ’'EpwTes). 
Hence, a representation of the god; a beautful 
young boy. 

To look for Cupids in the eyes : cf. Baby 3, 

C138X Chaucer Pari. Foules 652, I wol noght serve 
Venus ne (bpyde (rime betyde]. c 1384 — H. Fcatte J. 137 
Hir dowves and dan Cupido, Hir blinde sone. 2548 Hall 
Chron, 104 b, Heated with the darte of Cupido. 1^2 
R. D. Hypneroiotnctchia 97 The violent force of Cupids 
artillerie. 2612 Shaks. Cymh. 11, iv. Sg Her Andirons., 
were two winking Cupids Of Siluer. x6ia Drayton Poly- 
olb.yi. (1733) 86z iN.) The Naiads, .braid his verdant locks, 
While in their crystal eyes he doth for Cupids look. 2710 
Pope Windsor For, sm la the same shades the Cupids 
tun’d his lyre. 27x3 Guardian. No. 203 Venus stood by 
him . . with numberless cupids on all sides of her. 2848 
Dickens Dotubey v, Is he not a Cupid, Sir? 

+ 2 . Love, desire. [L. cupido^ Obs, rare ~ 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 624 The cok confesseth emynent 
c^ide When he his gemmy tail begynneth splay. 

3 . Comb, t Cupid-struck, smitten with love. 
2653 W. Harvey Anatom. Exerc. 17. 

Cupidiuous (kiz^pi’dinas), a. rare. [ad. L. 

type *cupIdinos-us, f. cupido, cupidin-is desire: 
see -ous.J a. Full of desire or cupidity ; b. (nonce- 
ttse) Lustful, amorous. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Cupidinows, Cupidons, covetous, 
desirous, greedy. 2859 G. Meredith R. Feverel xxxv, 
Your extremely cupidinous behaviour. 

Cupidity (ki«pi-diti). [a. F. cupiditi, ad. L, 
cupmitdt-em passionate desire, f. cupidus eagerly 
desirous.] 

1 . gen. Ardent desire, inordinate longing or lust ; 
covetousness. Const. ^ of, for. arch. 
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1547 Boorde Brem. Health 110 Cupiditie of worldly su 1 > 
stance or goodes. 1548 Hall Chron. Hen. VII an. ii (K.) 
That tyraunt blynded . . with the cupiditie of rulynge and 
souereigntie. 1566 Painter Pal, Pleas, I. 57 Men whiche 
be giuen to cupiditie of gouerncment, honor, and gloria. 
1648 Mountague Devout Ess. xiii. § 6 (R.) The serpent., 
thus sharpens the curiosity while he suggestelh the cupidity. 
17SS Johnson, Cupidity, concupiscence; unlawful or un- 
reasonable lonpiing. i8og-io Coleridge Friend (ed. 3) III. 
g6 The cupidity for dissipation and sensual pleasure in 
all ranks, 

b. (with pi.) An inordinate desire or appetite. 
arch. 

xiua Udall Erasm. Apopkth, 1. 8s a, These cupiditees by 
philosophic to oucrcome, in a more honest and ioyly thyng. 
1S98 Bakckley Felic. Man (T631) S06 Immoderate desires 
and cupidities. i6a3_WoDUOEPiiE Mamno Fr. Totigue aid 
(T.) All sort.s of cupidities do hinder us to know the word of 
God. 17^4 Richardson Gratidison (1812) VI. 179 <D.) She 
calls her idle name love— a cupidity which only was a some- 
thing she knew not what to make of. 1859 G, Bush Doc- 
trines iS* Disclosures of^ Swedenborg sa This spirit has 
appetites, cupidities, desires, alTcctions. 

2 . Spec. Inordinate desire to appropriate wealth 
or possessions; greed of gain. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 184 Allas, ciipiditiS 1 That 
they that have herelyves put in ilrede Sclmlbe sone outcof 
wynnynge, al for niudc, a 1797 Burke (Webster 1828), No 
property is secure when it becomes large enough to tempt 
the cupidity of indigent power. 18x8 Tas. Mill Brit. India 
II. y. 1. 326 The country of tlie Rohillas was an object of 
cupidity to both. 187a Vhato Growth Comm. 23 Their 
riches only c,\'cilcd the cupidity of a hardier race. 

II Cu'pidon* [F. = Cupid.] A ‘ beau ’ or 
‘ Adonis 

1824 Byron yuan xv, .\ii, A Cupidon broke loose. 
Cupidoue (kiw'pitl^nn). [=s prec.] Florist's 
name of a herbaceous border-plant, Catananche 
asrulca. 

1866 ill Treas. Bot. 1889 Rouinson Eng, IHmoer-gardenixz. 
Cu'pidous, a. rarc—o. [f. L, cupid-us dcsirons 
-f -OOH.] Full of cupidity. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. r.scu Curiuihous). 

Oupilo, -low, obs. or dial, forms of Cupola. 
Cu'piscence {nauce-tod.), short for Concuit- 
soJSNCJi!, So Cu’plsoeut a. 

169a D'Uri'ey Pills (1719) V. 2 Thou , , could have 
quench’d thy Cupisccncc, 

Ouple, obs, and dial, fonn of CouPLls, 

Cupleas (ks'plcs), «. iwe. [f. Cup jA + -less.] 
Without a cup. 

x8o6 J. Graiiamw Birds Scot. 34 Five oupless acorns. 
Cuplet (ki?‘plyt). non(c-it)d. A little cup. 
x886 Burton Arab. Nis. I. 45 A golden cuplet liung 
round her neck. 

f Cu’pmeal,^ adv. Ohs. rare, [f. Cup sb. + 
-MEAL OE. m&hm : cf, piecemeal.} Cup by cup ; 
a ctipful at a time, 

136a Langl, /V. A. V. 139 Wlion hit com in cuppemel 
[v. r. cop-melc, cuppemalc, B. cupmel, U. & C. coppc-mel]. 
Cu'p-moss,. a. A lichen, Scyphophorus pyxi- 
dcUus or Cladonia pyxidata, having cup-shaped 
processes arising from the thallus. b. Locally 
applied to the Cudbbaii, Lecanora tartarea, from 
its cap-shaped fructification, 

1597 Gehardb Herbal hi. clvii. 1371 Musens Pyxidatos, 
which 1 have englished Cup Mosse, or Chalice Mosse. 
X718 Quincy Compl. Disp, 237 Cup-Moss.. with some other 
Mosses have been mightily in vogue amongst the good 
Wives for their children’s Coughs. 1794 Donaldson Agric. 
Snrv. Bmiffskire fio (Jam.) A species of moss named cud 
bear ox cup moss. ffxSgs Mrs. Hbmans Sttmmer’s Call 
Poems (x87s) 544 Where the fairy cup-moss lies. 

Cupola (kl«’p«)Ia), si. Forms; 6- cupola; 
also 7 ooupolo, -ola, -ulo, cupula, -elo, -ilow, 
ouppola, -olo, -alo, 7-8 (9 dial.) oupolo, -alo, 
-ulo, -ilo. [a. It, cupola (also cuppola, cuppula in 
Florio), whence also F. coupole ; ad. L. cupula little 
cask, small vault, dim. of cupa cask, tun : cf. also 
It, cupo hollow, concave.] 

1 . Arch. A rounded vault or dome forming the 
roof of any building or part of a building, or sup- 
ported upon colnmns over a tomb, etc. ; e^. applied 
to the pointed or bulbous domes of Saracenic 
architecture. Often spec. ; A diminutive dome 
rising above a roof; a dome-like lantern or sky- 
light; in practical Architecture, the ceiling of a 
dome, 

* 5 ^ Thomas Hist. Halle x^7b, Ouerthe qiteere is an 
whole vaulte called Cupola, facioned like the halfe of an 
egge. x6x5 G. Sandys Trav. x6i Out of the Temple there 
arise two ample coupulos. Ibid, j66 This Round is couered 
with a Cupolo. i66z Gerbier Princ. X3 A Noble Paire of 
Staires should have a Cupelo, and no Windowes on the 
sides. 1670-98 IjAssels Foy. Italy I. xB8 On the top of it 
[the Domo of Florence] stands mounted a fair Cupola (or 
Tholus) made by Brunelleschi, 168a Wheler Jotirti. 
Greece i. 73 The Mosques . . have their high Cupuloes 
Mvered with Lead. xyiC Protestant Mercury 7 Aug. 6 The 
Dome or Cupilo of the Cathedral of St. Paul's. i7i6-*8 
Lady M. W. Montague I. xxrvIu. is3 The roof 
of the cloisters divided into several cupolas or domes. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Cupolo [in 1731 vol. II CupuloX 
*793 Smeaton Edystone L. S 66 In the very top of 
the lantern, that is, in the cupola. x8a* Byron Pn/pt iv, 
civ, A little cupola, more neat than solemn, Protects 
his dust, 1867 Fbreman Norm, Cong, (X876) I. vi, 478 
Beneath the bpreading cupolas of a Byzantine basihea. 


Cassells Pechn. Edue. IV. 300/1 The word dome is 
applied to the external part of the spherical . . roof, and 
cupola to the internal part. 

b. The revolving dome of an observatory. 

1831 Brewster Newton (1855) L xiii. 369 The practical 
astronomer has but to look through the cleft in his revolving 
cupola, 

o. transf. 

r6sa Benlowes TheopJt, xir. v. 220 Escuriall Tour’s that 
seem Hehv'ns Cupulas, xyix Addison Sped. No. 98 T 5 
[Nature] seems to have designed the Head as the Cupola to 
the most glorious of her viTorks. 1865 Lubbock Preh. 
Twies xiL. (xSdg) 398 The immense cupola of ice which is 
known to exist round the South Pole. 

2. Mech. (In full cupola-furnace^ A furnace for 
melting metals for casting ; so called from a cupola 
or dome leading to the chimney, which is now 
frequently absent. Also, a furnace for heating 
shot to be fired at inflammable objects. 

Now called at Sheffield, etc. cupelow, cupilo ; cf. mod.F, 
cubilot, app. from English workmen. 

17x6 Loiid. Gas. Na 3425^ The Lease for the Cupilo, or 
Copper-Works, at Lower Redbrooke. 1845 Stocqueler 
llaudbk. Bril. India (1654) 17s The casting or smelting- 
house, furnished with cupola blast-furnaces for the smelting 
of iron. 1861 Times 23 July, Cupolas for melting the iron 
for ^filling Martin’s liquid shells.. Tlie cupola consists of a 
cylindrical shell of wrought-iron, lined with iire-hrick, 
having a blast fan attached. 1883 LawTimes'Rep. LII. 738/1 
They had erected a number of cupola and other furnaces. 

3. An armour-plated revolving dome to protect 
mounted gnns on an iron-clad ship; a turret. Hence 
cupola-shtp, cupola vessel. 

1862 Ann, Reg. _ xoo He had caused experiments to be 
mode with Captain Coles’s cupola. Ibid. 106 A cupola 
vessel to carry great guns. 1873 Brit. Q. Rev. Jan., We 
refer to the construction and trial [in 1861] of the first 
‘ cupola or ‘ shield’, intended to protect guns mounted, with 
the shield, on a revolving turn-taole. 

4. In Amt., Zool., etc. A dome-like organ or 
process ; esp, the niched dome-shaped summit of 
the cochlea of the ear. 

1829 Bell Anat. and Physiol. Human Body (sd. 7) III. 
X74 When we out away the cupola or apex of the cochlea. 
x86s Gosse La)td ^ Sea (187A) 156 Polycystina. A prevail- 
ing type of form is a sort of dome or cupola, with an apical 
prolongation of spine. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as cupolet-paznter, etc.; 
cupola-capped, -roofed adjs. ; cupola-wise adv. ; 
oupola-fumace (see 2 ) ; cupola-ship (see 

X7S4 Strvpe Stovis Surv. II. iv. vii. iia/a Having 
a fine Porch ascended by steps and covered at the Top 
Cnpulowise, 17x0 Toiler No. 153 T 1 The famous Cupola- 
Paniter of those Times. *8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1 . 
aos A white building, with a cupola roof. i86z H. Mar- 
kyat year in Sweden 1 . 282 Two lofty cupola-capped 
towers* 

Cupola (kitl’pi^lS), w. [£prec. sb.] irons. Ho 
furnish or construct with a cupola. Hence Cu’po- 


Aed, cu'pola d ppl, a. 

*6is Coupled [see Coupled r at end]. i&M Evelyn 
Diary 22 Oct., Another rich ebony Cabinet cnpola’d with a 
ortoIse-shelL «i6s7 Lovelace Poems (1864) 209 Now 
last thou, .made Thyself a fame that’s cupula.'d. 1673 Ray 
Yount. Law C. (1738) 1 . 246 Round rooms or halls cupulo’d. 
837 Disraeli Venetia v. i, The hallowed form of some 
mpolaed convent, x88i TALMACEin FI \yitness 13 Apr,, 
fhe old structure will be . . raised, and_ rapolpd, and en- 
arged. 18M Shorthouse SirPercival in. The low cupolaed 

irch. re t 

Gupolav (kizZ'pd'lai), a, rare. [f. Cupola so, 
■h -AB 1 .] Of the nature of a cupola, cupola-like. 
1869 A. W. Ward tr. Curliud Hist. Greece II. iii. iu. 558 
V new kind of cupolar covering for the opening made in the 
niddle of the roof. _ , r, 7 

•j* Cu'poluted, a. Obs. rare~'\ [f. Cupola sh. 
+ -ATE -t- -ED.] Built with a cupola. 
x64S Evelyn Mem. (1857) I- 161 They shewed us Virgil’s 
epulchre. .in form of a small rotunda or cupolated column. 
Cupped (kopt), a, [f. Cup sb. and v. + -ED.] 
? orm^ or hollowed out like a cup, cup-shaped. 
*79® Withering Brit. Plants II. 291 {Daucus mamtintusl 
Jmbels white, convex, not cupped when in seed. *8x7 
Chats Sleep * Poetry 255 Nibble the little cupped flowere. 
83S-6 Tom Cycl Anat. 1 . 4*9/2 The buffed layer [in 
ilood] sometimes assumes a cupped form. x88x Droad- 
lousE Mus. Acoustics 233 Instruments with cupped raoutli. 
rieces. 2882 The Garden 30 Swt. 289/1 A full sized flower 

.with petals beautifully cupped. , , , 

+ Cuppeity. Obs, nonce-wd. Also 0 cuppytee. 
■f. Cup sb.] Used to render /tvaBbri]!, ‘ a word 
ioined by Plato to express the abstract nature of 
I cup, cuphood ’ (Liddell and Scott). 

1*42 Udall Erasm. Apophtk, 1. 124 b, Witte and reason 
.with whiche are perceiued. . the tableitees and the cuppy- 
ees. x6SS-fi<> Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 287/1 Plato dis- 
oureine concerning Ideas and naming TftayeCarrtTa, and 
if he^should say Tableity and Cuppeity, he 
aid, Isee,Plato, theTableand the Cup, but not the Tableity 

Cupper'ck^’pa-i). U- Cop sb. and v. -l- -eb L] 

+ 1. =CUF-BBABBB. Obs, 

14. . Foe. in Wr.-Wiileker 372/46 Ciphariits, an»» a cuppere, 
r a dvsshere. e 1566 in R. Chambers Lt/e Jas. I (X830) I. 
^30 To the Queenis Miajesty the Earl of Huntlie was 
'a^er, the Earl of Cassillis cupper. 165a Earl Monm, tr. 
tmlivoglids Relat. 58 The Carvers, Cuppers, and Suers. 

2. One who performs the operation of cupping . 

ee Cup v . i. Cupping i. „ » ^ 

zSia London Direct^ Atkinson, J., Cupper. 1848 Thack- 
RAY Fan. Fair Ixi, 'The bleeders and cuppers come. 


Cuppil(le, obs. form of Couple. 

Cupping (kz?’pig), vbl. sb. [f. Cup v. -f -ingI.] 

1. Sttrg, The operation of drawing blood by 
scarifying the skin and applying a ‘ cup ’ or cup- 
ping-glass the air in which is rarefied by heat or 
otherwise. (Also called distinctively wet cupping.) 
Dry nipping', the application of a cupping-glass 
without scarification, as a counter-irritant. 

15x9 Horman Fnlg. 40 Some do cures, .with launsynge. . 
boxynge, and cuppynge. 1732 Aebuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 
311 Of such sort is dry Cupping. 1886 H. V.\n Laun Gil 
Bias II. VII. xvi. 430 This, .he attributed.. to the cuppings 
which he had had the honour of applying. 

2. The drinking of intoxicating liquor ; a diink- 
iug-bout. arch, Cf. Cup sb. 10 , v. 2 . 

c 1623 [see Cup v. 2 h]. 1649 Maid's Petition 3 To whicli 
stream of iniquity we may be a convenient stop, to dam up 
the[i]re overflowing cupping. 1868 Browning Ring Bk, 
IV. 293 No more wilfulness and waste, Cuppings, carousings. 

3. The foimation of a cup or concavity ; a con- 
cavity thus formed. 

4. atiidb. and Comb., as (in sense i) cupping- 
apparaius, -horn, -histnment, -vessel', Cupping- 
glass ; (in sense 2 ) -j* cupping-house, a drinking- 
house, tavern. 

cx6i6 T. Adams IVks. (1861) 1 . 277 A cupping-house, 
a vaulting-house, a gaming-house, share their means, lives, 
souls. x8s8 O. W, Holmes Ant. Break/. -t. iv. (i8gi) 72 
They [the legs] are sucked up by two cupping vessels. 
X874 Knight Diet. Meth, I. 659/1 Ancient cupping-horns, 
similar to those used through the East at the present time. . 
Cupping-instruments are described by Hippocrates. 

Cu’pping-lflass. [f. prec.] A glass vessel 
or ‘ cup ’ with an open mouth to be applied to the 
skin in the operation of cupping : see Cupping i. 

*S 4 S Raymold Byrth 0/ Mankynde Hhvij, Cupping 
glasses, set vpon or vnder the brestes. a 1625 Beaum. & 
Fl. Bloody Brother iv. ii. Still at their books, they will 
not be pulled off ; They stick like cupping-glasses. 1658 
Rowland Mot/ci's Theai. Ifts. 1054 The part affected must 
be cut . . and the poyson drawn forth with Cupping-glasses. 
x8xi A. T. Thomson Land. Disp, (xSiS) 199 Leeches, .are 
applied . . to places where cupping-glasses cannot be applied. 

Cuppola, -olo, obs. forms of Cupola. 

Cupple, cuppul, -ylJe, obs. forms of Couple. 
Cuppord(e, obs. form of Cupboaud. 

Cuppy (k»‘pi), a. rare, [f. Cup sb. -h -y.] a. 
Concave like a cup. b. Full of ‘ cups’ (see Cup 
sb. s). 

z88a Garden 10 June 399/2 Delicate little Peach-coloured 
cuppy flowers. 1892 Sport, d- Dram, News 9 Apr. 152^ 
Rain, .much needed, as the lies are now very ‘ cuppy' m 
places. 

Cuppy, a. Her . : see Vaiby-ouppy. 

')• Ouprane, Chem. Obs. [See -anb 2 a.] Sir 
H. Davy’s name for cuprous chloiide (CuaClg). 
So Cupxauea, for cupric chloride (Cu CI 2 ). 

iSza Sir H. DswChem. Philos. 4x8 Cuprane is cod verted 
into cupranea by being heated in chlorine. 

Cuprute (kirl’pr^t). Chem, [f. L. cupr-um 
copper -k -ATE.] A salt of cupric acid. 

1854 J. ScoFFBRN in Ords Circ. Sc, Chem. 489 Cuprate of 
potash. 

Cupreo-, combining form of Cupeexius, coppery 
in colour. 

1847 Hardy in Proc. Berw.Nat. Club II. 2Sx Abdomen. . 
irridescent cupreo-versicolorons. Ibid, 253 Abdomen . . more 
or less cupreo-violaceous irridescent. 

Cupreous (khl'przias), a. [f. L. ciipre-tis of 
copper (f. cupr-wn copper) -f -ous.] 

1. Of copper; of the nature of copper; consisting 
of or containing copper. 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes d- Qual, A Cupreous Resin. 
1693 Slake in Phil, Trans, XVII. goo Such Particles as 
are of a Cupreous Nature. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 
II. 398 Boramc acid and cupreous salts tinge it green. *837 
ScoFFERN Useful Metals 330 Wicklow, .has long been cele- 
brated for its cupreous deposits. 

2. Resembling copper; copper-coloured. 

1S04 PhiL Trans- XCIV. 316 It is most frequently of the 
colour of bronze, passing to a pale cupreous-red. 1849 
Thoreau ^eek Concord Riv. Saturday 32 This bright 
cupreous dolphin. 

Cupressi'ueous, a. Bot. [f. mod.L. Cupres- 
sine&Jf -ous.] Of or belonging to the Cypress 
tribe, Cupressinese, of the Nat. Ord. Coniferae. 
x88i Nature XXIV. 106 Between this and the next section 
. .if cupressineous at all. 

Cnpvessite (km’prcsait). PaUeont. [f. L. 
ctipress-us cypress -r -ite.] A coniferous fossil 
plant supposed to be allied to the cypress. 
Cupric (kiw’prik), a. Chem, [f. L. cupr-um 
copper + -ic.] Containing copper in chemical 
combination; applied to compounds in which 
copper combines as a dyad, as cupric chloride, 
Cu CI 2 . 

*799 S*N H. Davy in Beddoes Conirii. Phys, ^ Med, 
Knowledge 184 Cupric phosoxyd. 1854 J. Scoffebn in 
O^s Circ. Sc. Chem. 489 Cupricacid . . has rot been isolated. 

Cupriferous (ki«pri'feras), a, [f. as prec. + 
-pebods.] Yielding copper. 

1784 KiRWANil/z«.(i796) II. 109 Cupriferous native silver. 
cs.Sy> Db la Bechb Elem. Geol (L.), The whole cupriferous 
district of North Wales. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ IV. 
22s/x Arsenical or cupriferous pyrites. 
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Cuprite 'ki?<-pr3it). Min. [f. L. cupr-um 
copper + -ITS.] Native red oxide of copper (a 
valuable ore). 

Daxa Min, 517. *1869 Phillips i’^snv. x. sSi. 
Cupro- (kiwprff;, before a vowel also eapr-, 
used as combining form of L. cuprum Coppeb, in 
Ckem. and Min.., as Cuprammonium, Cupro-sul- 
phatei Cnproma'gbesite, a hydrous sulphate of 
copper and magnesium CX)nna, 18^5); Cnpxo- 
plU’xiLbite, a native sulphide of copper and lead 
(,Dana, 1S50) ; CnpxosclLee'llte, native tungstate 
of copper and calcium ; Cnpxo-tu.'nifstite, native 
tungstate of copper (Dana, 18^5,5 ; etc. 

Cnproid (kiw’proid). Cryst. [f. L. cupr-um 
copper + -otD. So called by Haidinger, because 
the form occurs in the mineral Tetrahedrite, a 
sulphide of copper and antimony.] A solid con- 
tained under twelve equal triangles, formed by 
erecting a pyramid on each of the triangular faces 
of a tetrahedron. 

1864 Webster cites Dana. 

GnproSO*' (ki*«proii-si?), Chetn., combining form 
of mod.L. cttpresus Cupeous. 

1863^ Watts Did. Ckem. II. 55 Aqueous cuproso-cupric 
Chloride, 1873 — Fawned Ckem. 395 The important ore, 
called copper-pyrites, is a cuproso-ferric sulphide. 
CtLproTLS t,ki«'pr3s), a. [f. L. cupr-um copper 
+ -OUS.] a. =CuEEEOua. 1 b. In applied 

to compounds in whidi copper combines as a monad, 
as cuprous chloride Cua Ch. 

x6^_W. Simpson HydroL Chym. 29 The Afua foriis, 
predmtating upon the cuprous plates. 1811 A. T. Thomson 
Loitd. DUp. (i8i8) 149 Sugar is the antidote of cuprous 
poisons. _x869 'S.osxse.Elem.Chem, 264 The ore is repeatedly 
roasted, in order partially to convert the cuprous sulphide 
into oxide. 

Cw^sliake. A separation or opening between 
two of the concentric layers of timber. So Oti'p* 
shaken, Cu'p-shflky a. Cf cup-defect (Cup j 3 .i 3 d). 

**793 G. White Observ. Vegetables in Hist. Stlhome 
App. (1877) 1 . 421 The Wood [chestnut] is very ^akey, and 
towards the heart cup-shakey, that is to say apt to separate 
in round pieces like cups. 1807 Vancouver Devon 
(1813I 286 note, Such of the yew as v»as not cup or vrind 
shaken, was cut into ^lank. 1875 Laslett Tinwer Trees 
31 The cup-shake. This shake, .is mast frequently met with 
near the roots of trees. 

•t Cup-shot, a. 06 s. [f. Cup s6. + Shot pa. 

ppie^ Overcome with liquor, intoxicated. 

a. IS93 H- Smith Serm. (16241 6a To excuse Noah because 
hee was an old man, and therefore might soone bee taken 
cu^shot. 1608 ^itdPl. Def. ilinisters' Reasoiu for Refused 
eif Steoseripiiou 164 Ridiculous, as a cupshott man that spake 
to his ownc shadowe, 1639 Fuller Holy War nr. xvi. 
13s. * * 7 «» B- E. Did. Catd. Crew, Cup-skoi, drunk. 
*hCu]D-sliotteni a. 06 s. = prec., being the 

earlier form. 

01330 R. Hrunne Ckrott, IFoor (Rollsl 7560 Als Jiey weie 
. .wel cuppe-schoten, knyght & kyng, 1^9 iilo'sc&Dyaloge 
r. xidS. Wks. 133 If a maide be sufired to ronne on the 
b^dlc, or be cup shotten, or wax to prowde. 1603 Florio 
MoJitaegpte 111, xiii. <1632) 624 Store of wine had made his 
comjmnions oappe-sbotten. a 1603 Urquhart Rabelais iii. 
xxx^u. 318 Cupshotten and swilling fool. 

Cupstai'uti&l, a. notice-ivd. A hvunorous 
perversion of substantial, intended to suggest 
‘drunken’ : cf. Cdp ro. 

1^3 Stubbes Anai. Abus, ii. (1882] 65 These he cupstan- 
tiall reasons and well seasoned arguments. 

CupTila ; see Cdpole, Cupola. 

Cupular (kitf ’piiaai), a. [f. L. ciipula + -ae. Cf, 
F. cupulaire (1798 in Bulliard Diet, de Bofan.).'] 

1 . Bat, Shaped like a cupule. 

1870 Hookes Slud. Flora 80 IlicJneas . . funide often 
cupular. Ibid, 83 Calyx of the male campanulate, female 
CMular. 

a. Cupular cautery, ' a cup-shaped cauterj', for- 
merly used for destroying portions of the skin of 
the head in epilepsy and other diseases’ {Syd. Soc, 
Lex.). 

CupulSite (kiir’piiH^l), a. Bat. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE.] Shaped like a cupule ; furnished with or 
bearing a cupule. 

183s Lindley lutrod. Dot. (1848! 1 . 163 In figure they are 
- . occ^onally cupulate. 1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Rot. 

§ 301 The change from the cupulate to the clavate form. 

Cupule (kiiJ'pirrl). [ad. L. ciipula, dim. of 
cupa casJc, tub, (later) cup ; cf. F. cupule (1798 
Bulliard Diet, de Botan.). ]ji botany the L, form 
Cu'pula is also used.] 

1 . Bat. A cup-shaped involucre consisting of 
bracts cohering by their bases, as in the oak, beech, 
and hazel. Also, a cup-like receptacle found in 
such fungi as Peziza. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bai. 248 An external additional 
envelope called the cupula 1845 — Sch. Sot. vii. (1858} 117 
The cupule . . in common language, is called husk in. the 
Filbert, Chesnut, and Beech, and cup in the Oak. 1839 
Topp CycL Anat. V. 228/2 The receptacles or cupules in 
which theca are produced. 

2 , Zool. A small enp-shaped organ, as the sucking- 
disc of the cuttle-fish and of certain aquatic beetles. 

i8a6 Kikby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. 170 Capa or cupules 
burmouiited by a tendon. 


3 . A small cup-shaped depression on a surface. 

1883 H. A. Newton in Eniyd. Brit, XVI. 112 (Meteors) 
The surfaces very often have small cup-like^ cavities, some- 
times several inches in diameter, sometimes like deep 
imprints in a plastic mass made fay the ends of the fingers, 
and sometimes still smaller. These ‘ cupules ' . . may be 
regarded as a characteristic of meteorites . .The air pressed 
hard against it bums it tmequally, forming cupules over its 
surface. 


CapuliferOTlS (kiripittli'feras), a. Bot. [f. L. 
cupula Cupule + -pehocs.] Bearing a cupide or 
cnpules; belonging to the N.O. Cttptiliferie, in- 
cluding the oak, beech, hazel, etc. 

1847 in Cr.ajg. 

Cupaliform (kitl'piulifpsm), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec. + -FOfiar.] Shaped like a cupule. 

In mod. Diets. 

Cupulo, obs, form of Cupola. 

Cupyde, obs. bad form of Cubit. 

Cur (kzii). Forms ; (3 kur-dogge), 4-6 kurre, 
4-7 curre, 7-8 curr, 5- cur. [ME. curre corre- 
sponds to MDu. corre ‘ canis villaticus, domestiens ’ 
(Kilian), Sw. and Norw. (widely-spread) dial, 
kurre, korre ‘ dog’, etc. The latter is generally 
associated with the onomatopoeic verb ON. hurra 
to murmur, grumble, Sw. hurra to grumble, rum- 
ble, snarl, Da. kurre to coo, Ger. obs. and dial. 
kurren to growl, grumble, murmur, coo, cf. gurren 
to coo, MHG. giirren to bray as an ass. The 
primary sense appears thus to have been ‘growling 
or snarling beast’. But no corresponding verb 
appears in Eng., so that ME. kurre was prob. 
introduced from some continental source. The 
combination kur-do^e is met with considerably 
earlier than the simple kurre, cur. Senses 2 and 3 
are possibly independent echoic formations.] 

1 . A dog : now always depreciative or contempt- 
uous] a worthless, low-bred, or snappish dog. 
Formerly (and still sometimes dialectally) applied 
without depreciation, esp. to a watdi-dog or 
shepherd’s dog. 

a laas [see Cur-dog in c]. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W.Ttoi. 396 
The lyoun . . Hym deynyth nat to wreke hym oa a Bye, As 
doth a curre or ellis a-nothir beste. CX400 Destr. Troy 1972 
Brittonet h* body into bare qwarters, And caste vnto curres 
as caren to ete. i486 Bh, St. Albaais F yj b, A Cowardnes 
of curris. xS79 Spenser Skeph, Cal. Sept. 182 Neuer had 
shepheard so kene a kurre. 1598 Manwood Forest Lazves 
xvi. § 6 (x6 is) 112 b, The Masriues, and such like curres, that 
are of the Mastiue fcinde. 160a attdPl. Rdumfr. Parnass. 
II. V. (Arb.) 30 Dunghill dogges, trindle tailes, priok-eard 
curres. 1684 R. Recreai. 13 The most Staunch and 

best Hunting Hounds ; (ail babiing and dying Curs being 
left at home). 1697 Dryden Virg. Geoig. m. 536 The 
Shepherd last appears, And with him. .his trusty Cur. 17x0 
Philips Pastorals iv, 119 Then send our Curs to gather up 
the Sheep, iviz Arbuthnot yoAn Bull ni. App. i, I am 
hunted away, .by every barkiiw cur about the house. 1837 
W. Irving Capi. Bontteoille IL 208 These dogs . . were of 
more use than the beggarly cuts of cities. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., C»r, a good, sKaro watchdog. The ivord does not 
refer, in the least, to low breeding. 

h, fig. As a term of contempt : a surly, ill-bred, 
low, or cowardly fellow. 

*jS 9 o Shaks, Mids. N. in. ii. 65 Out dog, out cur, thou 
dnu'st lue past the bounds of maidens patience. 1607 — 
Cor, 1. L 17a What would you have, you Curres, That like 
nor Peace, nor Warre? jwn Addison Speet. No. 57 p 3, 

I have heard her, in her Wrath, call a substantial Trades- 
man a Lousy Cur. 1870 BRVANT/Iiflrf I. viii. 263 That I may 
drive away These curs, brought hither by an evil fate, 
o. Comb. Cux-dog in prec. senses. 

So cur-bitch, -fox, -tyke ; f cur-fish, the Dog-fish. 
Also cur-like adj. 


izas yiMCT-. XI . aTO yes uogge Ot neiie. iu,b Itur uygge. 
ci4sa Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 562/23 Agerarhis, a curdogge. 
1494 Fabyan Chrotu vii. ccxxxi. 263 A mastife or great cun-e 
dogge. IS9X Spenser M. Huhberd 204 This Curdog. .will 
serue, my sheepe to gather. 1617 Fletcher Mesd Lauer 
ni. 11, Coward go with thy caitiff soul, thou cur-dog I 1727 
Hall in PAil, Trans. X 3 CXV . 309 W e got three Curr-Dogs. 
1859 W. Collins Q. ^Hearts (1875) 24 One of the largest 
and ugliest cur-dogs w England barking at her heels. 

x6ix CoTGR., Mastine, a Mastiue, or Curre bitch. 1663 
Earl of Lauderdale in L, Papers I, lyg, I care not three 
skips of a Curre tyke what can. be said or done against me. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Currish, curr-Iike, doggish, 
churlish. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) III. 332 The 
greyhound fox . . The mastiff fox . . The cur fox is the lea=t 
and most common. 


+ 2 . A fish : the Elleck or Red Gurnard, Trigla 
cucttlus. 


1589 Rider Eng.-Lai. Did, (1617) Eeviij, Fishes. A 
curre fish, C ucultis, 1598 Florid, Capo . . a fish palli-H a cur 
a gull, a bulhead, or a millers thumbe. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
A/iujt. <J- Mi/i. 194 Curre is a sweet fish, but not the best, it 
hath much flesh, white, hard and dry. 1753 in Chambers 
CycL Sufp, 

3. A species of duck ; thei^lden-eye, Clangula 
glaticion. dial. 

ifei-sx Burton Anat Mel. i. ii. 11. i. 67 Teals, Curs, 
bheldrakes. .that come hither in winter. 1841 J. T. Hew- 
lett Parish Clerk IH, 8 Harry drew his attention to 
a solitary cur — a species of duck more easily approachable 
the others. 1885 Swainson Names Birds sts 

Golden-eye. .Curre. From the bird's croaking cry. 

Cut, obs. f. Cube; var. of Cubbe. 


CuTability (kiuerabi-liti). [f. Cubablb: cf. 
mod.F. C2irabilitil\ The quality of being curable. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Svrg. (ed. 5) 222 The 
curability of eveiy kind of ulcer. x86i F. H. Ramadge 
{title). The Curability of Consumption. 

Curable (kiufrab’l), a. [ad. L. curabilis, f. 
curare to cure : perh. thiough F. curable (14th c. 
iu Littre).] 

1 . Capable of being cured ; fig. amendable, re- 
mediable. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Iviii. (1495I 272 In xl 
dayes it is curable, c 1400 Leuijfaitds Cimrg. 185 Ulcera 
. .summe ben curable & summe ben incurable, c 1460 Play 
Sacravi. 31 He can telle yf yow be curable. 1592 W. 
Perkins Cases Cense. (1619; 159 Enemies of God and his 
truth, are also of two sorts, either Curable or Incurable. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 107 p 2 Evils are much more 
curable in their Beginnings. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t., Spir. 
Partiaanship, Of that they ore curable like any occasional 
disorder. 

2 . Disposed to cure ; able to cure. Obs. 

1483 Caxtok Gold, Leg. 3x5/3 My brother Fyre be thow 
to me in this houre debonayre and curable, 1584 Whet- 
stone O/zrrp^Ep. Aiij b, A Physition . .may applie a curable 
hledicine for a hidden Disease. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. iii. 
174 (D.) The water . . retaining a curable vertue against all 
diseases. 

Hence f Cn'rableuess, curability. 

U1691 Boyle IVks. II. iio(R.) The arguments .. for the 
I curableness of all diseases, are not very cogent, 1727 in 
' Bailey vol. II. 

[ II Cura9ao, curapoa (kiuorasou-), [The name 
1 of an island (a Dutch dependency) in the Carib- 
bean sea, near the coast of Venezuela. Curagao is 
the Spanish (and so Dutch and French) spelling ; 

' Curagoa a very frequent mis-spelling in English.] 
A liqueur consisting of spirits flavoured with the 
peel of bitter oranges, and sweetened. 

So called either because flrst received from the island of 
Curasao, or because Curacao oranges were used in its pre- 
paration. 

[xSro R. J. TSorntom Family Herbal 658 The unripe 
fruit dried, aie called Cura9oa oranges.] X813 MoorePox^ 
baggyrs. And it pleased me to think at a house that you 
know Were such good mutton cntlels and strong curapoa. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xi. She took cuTa9ao with her 
coffee. 

Curapao bird : see Cubassow. 

Curacy (kiusTasi). ^ [f. Cubate : see -act.] 

1 . The office or position of a curate ; the benefice 
of a perpetual curate. 

1682 Prideaux Le/t, (Camden) 130 A very good curacy of 
ya college, at Tring in Buckinghamshire . . becomeing void. 
17x9 Swift To Young Clergyman, If they be very fortunate 
[they] arrive in time to a curacy in town. 1836 Penny Cyel. 
VI. 487/1 The living is a perpetual curacy. 1872 E, Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. iv. 66 He had held a curacy inYorkshire. 

+ 2 . The office of a curator or guardian, curator- 
ship. Obs. rare ~ ^ 

ax734 North Exam. Ii. iv. § 57 (1740I 260 The republican 
Party concluded such Issue must come to the Crownyoung, 
and then they had a Game de integro, by Way of Curacy 
and Protectorship. 

Curag(e, obs. form of Coueagb. 

Curaige, -agio, obs. forms of Culeagb. 
Curaiows, Curale, Curau, obs. ff. Cotjeagb- 
OUS, COEAL, CUEEAKT. 

II Curare (ki«ra’»). Also curara, -ri. [A cor- 
luption of the native name (w«ra-lz orwi^ra’i z) also 
written wourali, woorari, ourali, ourari, wourara, 
etc. , in the lang. of the Macusi Indians of Guiana, 
a Carib dialect. The consonant of the last syllable 
vtuies between I and r. In F. curare, (The initial 
c is said to represent a click or catch in the native 
pronunciation.) See Odeali, Woueali,] 

A blackish-btown resinous bitter substance, ob- 
tained as an extract from Strychnos toxifera, and 
other plants of tropical South America; used by 
the Indians to poison their arrows. 

When introduced into the blood it acts as a powerful 
poison, arresting the action of the motor nerves ; used 
largely in physiol omcal experiments. 

X777 Robertson Hut. Amer. iv. (1778) I. 528 A poison in 
which. they_ dip the arrows employed in hunting , . the chief 
ingredient in which is the juice extracted from the root of 
the curare, a species ofwithe, 1836 Maccillivrav tr. Hwi> 
ooldt s Traat, xix. 274 The curare . . like the venom of ser- 
pents , . only acts when introduced directly into the blood. 
1875 _H. C. Wood Therap, (1879) t86 Animals quieted by 
curari. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 793 A moral curare .. 
paralysing will and emotion. 

Cuvaruie (kiuB-rajain). Chem, [f. prec. -i- 
-INE; cf. F. curarine.') K bitter poisonous alka- 
loid, Cio Hjg N, obtained from curare. 

1863-78 Watts Did, Chem. II. 186 The physiological 
action of cuvarine appears to be the same as that of curara. 
1869 Roscoe Elem. them. 431. 

^ Curarize (kifieTarsiz), V. [f. Cueas-b + -IZE.] 
To administer curare to (an animal), esp. in a phy- 
siological experiment, in order to destroy the motor 
functions of the nervous system. Hence Cn'xarlzed 
ppl. a., Ciixariza'tlott. 

1875 H- C. Wood Therap, (1879) Curarized animals 
poisoned^ by hydrocyanic acid. Ibid. 201 Prevented by 
curarizatipn and mrtincial respiration. 1892 Pall Mall G, 
22 Oct- 2/1 A medical man had told her that the animals 
would be curarized in such experiments. 
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CURATOR. 


CURASSOW. 

Curas (e, -rasse, -raseer, -sheer, obs, fF. 
Cuirass, -ieb. 

Curassow (kiuoTasJu). Forms ; 'j oorrosou, 
-so, -reso, 8 curaaso, -racoa, 8-9 curassao, 9 
-sow. [A phonetic spelling of the name of the 
island. CuYdfCLo (Ici^rasaii*).] One of a family of 
gallinaceous birds found in Central and South 
America ; they have a general resemblance to the 
turkey, and several species are domesticated. 

The most common species, to which the name ci>y^oso7i or 
CiirafaoJ>irdv2& originally applied, is theCrested Curassow, 
Crax alector, of a greenish-black colour with a white crest ; 
the Galeated Curassow or Cushe w-bii d, Paiixis galeata, has 
a large bony protuberance on the upper part of the bill. 

Voy. (1729) 334 The Corrosou is a large 
black land-bird, heavy and big as a turkey-hen. x6gg 
Dampikk y 9y. II. II. 67 The Correso . . The Cock has 
a Crown of black Feathers on his Head, and appears very 
stately, ifey Penny Cycl. VIII. 129/2. 1847 Carpenter 

Xeol, § 430 The Crested Curassow is one of the most com- 
mon Birds of Guiana. 183* Tii. Ross Humholdis Tram. II. 
xviii. 16a The ciies of the Curassao. .and other gallinaceous 
birds. 

atirih. 1756 P. Browne Jtmtaica (lyyg^yoThe Curacoa 
Bird. 1863 Bates Nat. Ainazon ix. (1864) 26a We were 
amused at the excessive.. tameness of a fine Mutum or 
Curassow turkey. 

Curat, -e, obs. forms of Cuirass. 

Curatage (kiuoT^edg). [f. Curate - h - age,] 

1 1 . The office of a curator or guardian j provision 
of curators or guardians. Oh. 

*759 Staie Papers in Ann. Peg. 235/2 The appointment 
of the tutelage and curatage for the King, during his 
minority, 

2 . Sometimes applied to the house or residence 
provided for a curate. [After vicaragc.'\ 

1879 Standard 31 July (fiirtJii^, At The Curatage, Bid- 
denden, Staplehurst, Kent. 1893 Crockford Clerical 
Directory Pref. 13 A very few clergymen date their letters 
from ‘ The Curatage*. .It can only be in very exceptional 
cases that the house inhabited by a Curate can have the 
very slightest claim for any sort of name, .analogous to 
that of a vicarage or rectory ; and even then it may be 
questioned whether, .it should not be ‘ Parsonage 

Curate (kifta-riR). Also 4-8 curat, 4-5 curet(t, 
6 currat, curatte. [ad. medL. curdtus, in It. 
curato, F. curS (13th c. in Littrd). The med,L. 
and It. are originally adjs. 'of, belonging to, or 
having a cure or charge whence as sb. ' one who 
has a cure or ecclesiastical charge ’.] 

1 . One entrusted with the cure of souls ; a spiri- 
tual pastor, f a. sen. Any ecclesiastic (including 
a bishop, etc.) who has the spiritual charge of a body 
of laymen, f b, A clergyman who has the spiritu^ 
charge of a parish (or parochial district) ; the par- 
son of a parish. 

(Now only as an archaism or etymological use.) 
c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 24 The thride liffe . . 
longitn to men of holi-chlrch, as to prelates and to ojier 
Curatis, the which ban cure and souerante oner othir men 
forto teche and reule hem. <^1350 in Horstmann 
Zeg. (1881) 51 Saint Peter . . was chosen pape of Rome And 
chief curate of (^ristendome. c 138a Wyclif Sel. JVAs. III. 
518 Not oonly simple prestis and curatis hut also sovereyne 
curatis as bisshopis. a 14S3 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 49 Also this Deane is curate and confe.ssour of all this 
houshold. 1493 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 171 (Will of 
layman). To my Curate, vicar of the saide Church, iiij 
mesures of wode. 1331 Dial, on Laws Eng. n. Iv. {1638) 173 
Variance began to rise betweene Curats and their Farisn- 
loners. 1543 Printer Hen. VIII, Litany, Send down upon 
our bishops and curates . . the healthful spirit of thy grace. 
1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 32 Whosoever taketh upon 
him . . to he a curate of souls, parson, bishop, or what other 
spiritual pastor soever, xyay Swift Modest Proposal, To . , 
pay tithes against their conscience to an episcopal curate. 
x886 Gnardiatt 3 Mar. 321/3 As a preacher, or parochial 
organizer, or a curate of souls. 1886 Church Q. Rev. XXII. 
298 In immediate subordination, .to the chief curate of the 
parish, or to the bishop only. 

o. Sc. Hist. Applied lo the episcopal incum- 
bents ol^be Scottish parishes from 1662 to 1688. 

1706 A.tIhields Enq.^ Church Comnnin. Pref. 3 Others 
could not join in hearing the Curates. X855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 251 About two hundred curates — so the 
episcopal priests were called— were expelled. 

d. Applied to parish-priests abroad ; a French 
curi, Italian curato, Spanish cura, etc. 

c 1650 Brathwait Bamcibees yml. 111. (1818) 141 Thence 
to GastLle . . 1 drunk stingo With a butcher and Domingo 
Th' Clurat. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 6 In our 
journey to Paris [we met] an old priest, .near a little village 
whereof he was curate. i8ox Med. yrnl. V. 331 In the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, .in the village Brunnam Gebizg : 
the respectable curate of that parish, etc. 

2 . A clergyman engaged for a stipend or salary, 
and licensed by the bishop of the diocese to perform 
ministerial duties in the parish as a deputy or 
assistant of the incumbent ; an assistant to a parish 
priest. 

This use of the word is peculiar to the Church of England 
and to the R, C. Church in Ireland, where assistants to 
the parish priests are also so called. It appears to have 
originated in the application of the name curate to the 
cletgyma.'a in actual charge a( a. parish. o( which the benefice 
was held by a non-resident clergyman, the head of a college, 
etc., and to have been thence extended to the deputy of an 
aged and infirm incumbent, and so gradually to any deputy 
or assistant of the heneficed clergyman, more fully described 
as a sti/endiary or assistant citrate. This is now the 


ordinary popular application of curate, A clergyman ap- 
pointed by the bishop to take charge of a parish or chapelry 
during the incapacity or suspension of the incumbent is 
called a Curate-in-charge, The incumbent of the chapel 
or i^urch of an ecclesiastical district, forming pait of an 
ancient parish, appointed by the patron and licensed by the 
bishop is a Perpetual curate ; these now rank as vicars. 

*557 huienture of Admmuson of Garsington, And that 
also the said president [of Trinity Coll., Oxf.] being par-son 
of the said Rectorie [of Garsington] shall likewise for euer 
at his own proper charge fynde one sufficient Catholike and 
hable Curat to serve m the .said Rectorye and parishe 
churche. 1587 Petit, in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § i No 
Non-resident having already a license or Faculty may enjoy 
it, unless he depute an able Curate, that may weekly preach 
and catechize. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pel. v. Jxxx. § 2 When 
a Minister doth sente as a stipendarie Cuiate. 16x4 T. 
Adams Devil’s Banptei 322 I^t vs not take and keepe 
linings of an hundred, or two hundred pound a yeare, and 
allow a poona Curate (to supply the voluntary negligence of 
our non-residence) eight, or. .ten pounds yeerely. 1709 
Steele & Swift Toiler No. 71 Ts Oa* Vicar. . when his 
Curate, .preaches in the Afternoon .. sleeps sotting in the 
Desk on a Hissock. 1796 Hull A/ivertiser 24 Sept. 3/2 A 
clergyman has for several years officiated as assistant curate 
at a chapel of ease. X844 J. T. Hewlett Parsotis iS- W. 
xi. The poor perpetual-curate, or sub-vicar. X883 G. Lloyd 
Ebb 4 Plow I. 24 Some over-worked curate or sister of 
mercy, Blomfield Hist. Heyford 31 These three 

acolytes in succe.ssion were cnrates-in-charge of the parish. 
't” 3 . One who has a charge; a curator, over- 
seer. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 271/3 What reward yelded the 
tyrauntes to their curate. 1621 Molle Canierar, Liv. 
Libr. in. 107 He cau.sed them [soldiers] all to be bang'd on 
a tree hard by the castle, and their curat higher than nil 
the rest. x66o Hexham, Heym-raedt, the Curates or Over- 
seers of Bancks and Dikes, that the Sea or Water-flouds 
breakes not in. 

4 . attrib. (in qnot._/^.) 

x6sx Cleveland Poems xo But left the Sun her curate 
light. 

Hence (chiefly noitce-wds.) Cu'xatess, the wife of 
a curate. Cnra'tial a., having the position of a 
curate. Ciura'tic, -ical a., of or pertaining to 
a curate. Cu'xatize v.,\.o act as a curate. Cu’xato- 
cu:lt, Curato'latxy, worship of a enrate or curates. 

x85z Trollope Barcitesier T. xxi. (D.) A very lowly 
curate I might perhaps essay to rule ; but a curatess would 
be sure to get the better of me. 1889 G. M. Fenn Cure of 
Souls 48 What a charming little curatess she would make ! 
x886 Church Rev. 9 Apr. r8o, I now offer to. .your curatial 
readers.. Dr. Hayman's table. 1882 Graphic 4 Feb. 98 If 
the curatic period were merely a brief apprenticeship. 1877 
Lady Wood .SAMM’r Foreman I. 239 ‘The tithe pig’s tail ' 
had never tickled his curatlcal nose. x8ox C. K. Sharpe 
Lett. (1888) I. X03 Her spouse is in the church, and at 
present curatizing. 1871 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 541 
Curatolatry is a ught sporadic disorder which spreads a 
little at certain seasons. 

Cnratel (kiuoT&tel). Roman Zazv. [ad. med. 
L. curafela, f. cilrdtus, ciirdtor : cf. tutela. In F. 
curatelk, Ger. kuratel.'\ The position of being 
under the guardianship of a curator. 

X87S Foste Gaius i. Comm. (ed. z) 119 Wardship and 
curatel ate only incapacities of disposition. 

tCu'ratesMp. Obs. [f. Curate - h - ship.] 

1 . The office or position of a curate ; a curacy. 

1398 Florio, Pieua, a vicarage, a curatship, a parsonage. 

xG<i3 Const. 4 Canons Eccl. § 33 Incept, .he be. .admitted 
..to some Benefice or Curateship. 1684 tr. Agrippa's 
Van. Artes Ixiv. 209 He hath.. two Benefices, one Curate- 
ship of twenty Crowns, another Priory of forty. x86x 
Perry Hist. Ch. Eng. I. xv, 576 In Lincolnshire, .there are 
many miserably poor vicarages and enrateships. 

2 . The personality of a curate, nonce-use. 

17. . Swift Poems, Parson’s Coise, Should fortune shift 
the scene, And make thy curateship a dean. 

3 . Ciiratorship. 

185s Lorenz tr. Van der KeesseVs Sel. Theses ccccxxi, 
Wards and others who are under guardianship or curate- 
ship. 

f Cura'ting. Obs. In curating-boohs, shelf-lists 
of books in tlje Bodleian Library, used by its 
Curators to verify the contents of the shelves. 

1703 Hearne Collect. 8 Nov. I. 68 The Curating Books. 
27x2 Ibid, HI. 304 Nor can 1 find by the Curating Book 
yi there ever was. 

t Cura'tion. Obs. In 4-5 -ciouii(e, -oyoun, 
4-6 -oion, -cyou. [ME., a. OF, curacion, ad. 
L. curdtidn-em, n. of action f. ciirdre to Cube.] 

1 . The action of curing ; healing, cure. 

f 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 73s ]?at of bi wo is no cura- 
cioun. 1483 Caxton GoltL Leg. 303/1 In medycynal cura- 
cion and helynge. 1343 Thaheron Vigds Chirurg. ii. iv. 
21 In the curation of a choleryke Aposteme. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. ii. iii. 74 The method also of curation 
lately delivered by Daniel Beckherus. 1677 CzAle Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 1^3 The curation of the soul from its sin. 

2 . Curatorship, guardianship. 

xj6a C. Lee in G. Colman’s Posth, Lett. (1820) 94 That 
. .1 shoud have saddled yon with the curation of my affairs. 
X774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Law (1793) 18 Hfistory of 
Curation from its beginning. 

Curative (kiuRTativ), a. (sb.^. [a. F. curatif, 
-ive (15th c.), f. L. curdt-f ppl. stem of curare to 
Curb ; see -ivE.] 

I. 1 . Of or pertaining to the curing of disease or 
the healing of wounds. 

XS33 Elyot Cast, Helthe (1541) 60 b, The part curatiue, 
whiche treateth of healynge of sycknes. xs4x R. Copland 
Galyen's Terap, a H lij, Alway the puratyfe indicacions 


are correspondent to y“ nombre of y“ affections and 
dyseases. xfi^x Salmon Syn. Med. ui. xiii. 349 The Curative 
art of Medicine. x8oo Med. yrnl. III. 393 Those who 
ave practised the Curatjye Art in that City. 1878 C. 
Stanford Symb. Christ viii. 206 Christ’s curative miracles. 

2 . Having the tendency or power to cure disease ; 
pjomoting cure, 

1644 Bulwer Chirol. 147 The conveyance and application 
of that curative vertue. X704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. 
{1711) 4 Consideration of it only as it may prove Curative, 
not la Palliative. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi ii. 60 This 
sleeping is curative of what may be incipient sunstroke. 
i88t J. Simon in Nature No. 6x6. 370 Curative medicine, 
b. j^g. Remedial, corrective. 

1661 Origetis Opin. in /yA-«/.rfi7ei)I. 82 AH Punishment 
is curative. x686 Horneck Crudf. yesus xi.x. 54a All 
afflictions and judgments of this life are cuintive. x88o 
C. H. Pearson in Victorian Rev. 2 Feb. 338 Men .. 
ask whether the plebiscite Ls to be curative or preventive. 
II. as sb. A remedial medicine or agent. 

Hence Cu'ratively adv. ; Cu'rativeuess. 

1862 in Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. (1885) 4/2 It has shown itself 
to be curatively deterrent and reformatory. 1873 Contemp. 
Rev. XXV. 303 An element of genuine curativenes.s. 1879 
M. Arnold Irish Catliol. Mixed Ess. 115 Conscious not of 
their vain disfigurements of the Christian religion, but of 
its genuine curativeness. 

Curatov (kiurei‘t3.T, kiuoTatai). Forms: 4 
curatonr, 5 eouratour, curatuxe, 5-6 -oure, 6- 
enrator. [Partly a. AF. curaiottr — F. -ateur 
(13th c. in (jodefroy Supp.), ad. L. alrdior, -orem, 
overseer, guardian, agent-n. f. ciirdre (see Cure) ; 
partly directly from Latin. The former derivation 
gave the pronunciation ewrator iu senses i and 2 ; 
tlie latter goAtcura’ior^ One who has the care or 
charge of a person or thing. 

I. Senses derived through AF. curatour. 

1 . One appointed as guardian of the affairs of 
a person legally unfit to conduct them himself, as 
a minor, lunatic, etc. ; used in Roman Law, esp. 
for the guardian of a minor after the age of tutel- 
age ; hence a current term in Scotch Zazv, 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxviii. (1839) 64 They leden 
the kynge at theyr owne lust, ryght as tutours, and coura- 
tours. X463 Aberdeen Burgh Rec. 12 July (Jam. Suppl.), 
Henry of Cmlan . . of lauchful aige, out of tutoury and has 
chosine til his curat[our]ts to gowerne him. 133^ Sc. Act 
Mary (1597) § 33 (^uhen onie Minor passis the Jeires of his 
Tutorle, and desins Curatoures. 1390 Swinburne Testa- 
ments 102b, When he is of the age of 14. yeeres..the 
minor mate then . . choose a curator, either the same person 
that was tutor or some other, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Hist, yas, V, Wks. (1711) 86 A quarrel . . arising between 
the curators of the laird of Langton, and one of his uncles. 
16^ Hobbes Leviath, i. xvi. 82 Mad-men that have no use 
of Reason, may be Personated by Guardians, or Curators. 
*753 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. 132/2 He is tutor 
and curator, .to several orphans. 2848 Wharton Law 
Lex. 281/2 In England, the guardian performs the offices 
both of a tutor and a curator, under the Roman law. 1891 
Pall Mall G. la Nov. 6/1 “rhe Dukes of Fife and West- 
minster as curators for the Duke of Sutherland's younger 
son^opposB the petition. 

♦j* 2 , One who has the cure of souls ; = Curate i, 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a, I. i6p Curatours bat schnlden kepe 
hem dene of heore bodies pei beob cumbred in care. 1377 
Ibid. B. XX. 279 For persones and parish prestes bat shuTde 
be peple shryue, Ben curatoures called to knowe and to 
nele, Allebat ben her paris-shiens. ci4a5 Wyntouh Cron. 
vn. vj. 29 He wald . .Mak for bis man swa gret pray ere. As 
if he had bene bis curature. c 1430 Myrc ix Wnarefore 
bou preste curatoure, Jef bou plese thy sauyoure, 

II. Modem senses, from L. curator. 

3 . ^en. A person who has charge ; a manager, 
overseer, steward. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. ix. (1682) 364 The Oven producing 
at one time three or four hundred living Chickens, .for the 
Hatcher or Curator, is only Recompenced according to the 
living numbers. 2691 T, H[alb] Acc, New Invent. 34 
They who . . are by the Crown made . . Curators of the Health 
and Safety of its Ships. 17SS Gentl, Mag. XXV. 493 The 
orffiography might be in some measure altered by the 
curator of we impression. x86a Ruskih Munera P. (1880) 
29 The real state of men of property being, too commonly, 
that of curators, not possessors, of wealth. 

4 . Spec. In Universities, a. In some foreign uni- 
versities : A member of a board (or an individual 
official) having the general superintendence of the 
whole university, and the power to select or 
nominate professors, b. In the University of Ox- 
ford : A member of one of the committees or boards 
having the charge of various portions of University 
property, as the Curators of the University Chest, 
of the Bodleian Library, etc. So at Durham, 
e. In the Scottish Universities : A member of 
the body charged with the election of a number of 
the professors. 

a. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1. 406 The curators of that Uni- 
versity [Leyden] gave him an yearly stipend. 27*7-31 
Chambers CycL s.v., The curators are chosen by the states 
of each province : the university of Leyden has three ; the 
burghermasters of the city have a fourth. 1834 Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss, 358 The curator [at Pisa] was charged 
with the general superintendence of student and professor ; 
and whatever directly or indirectly concerned the well- 
being of the University, was within his sphere. 1840 
Penny Cycl, XVIII. 322/1 An excellent system of public 
education.. was introduced by the universi ty of Vilna under 
the superintendence of its curator Prince Adam Czartoryski. 

b, 1693 Oxford Act |i. ji Next the Curators [of thq 
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Theatre] must take care No breach of Peace be suffer'd 
there. 1710 in H. Bedford Vind. Ch. Eng^ 172 The Cura- 
tors in their Annual Visitation of the library, Ojeford. 

Unfu. Cal^ Curators of the Bodleian Library.. Curators of 
the Indian Institute. .Curators of the Park, etc. 

C. 18^ Universities of Scott. Act i2i-a fid. c. 83 5 13) The 
Right of Nomination or Presentation to the OfSce of Princi- 
pal and to all Professorships in the University of Edinburgh 
. .exercised hy the Town Council of Edinburgh .. shall be 
transferred, .to. .Seven Curators. 

6, The officer in charge of a mnseum, gallery of 
art, library, or the like ; a keeper, cnstoffian. 

In many cases the official title of the chief keeper. 
i66t Evelvn Eiaty ip July, In which [diving-bell] our 
curator continued half an hour under water. 1667 Phil. 
Traas. II. 486 The Curator of the Royal Society. 1767 
Hunter Ibid. LVIII. 42 The Curators of the British 
Musarum. 1837 Lockhart Scott vii, In June 1795 he was 
appointed one of the Curators of the Advocate's Ubr^’. 
18^ Whitaker's Almmtack r6o Museum of Practical 
Geology.. Curator, Registrar and Librarian. 

6 . A designation of public officers of various 
kinds under the Homan Empire. 

1738 H. Herbert tr. Flenrfs EccL Hist. II. 16 Callidlus 
Gratianus who was Curator in the year 314. _ 1841 W. 
Sfacding Italy if- It. Isl. I. 305 The city was. .divided into 
fourteen regions, each of which had two police superin- 
tendents, called Cnrators. 

Curatorial (kiiiaratos'rial), a. [f. L. curdtori- 
iis {f. curdtor-em curator) + -al.] Of or pertaining 
to a curator. 

1754 Erskine Prhic. Sc. Lazu ^iSog] ds^They may authenti- 
cate tutorial and curatorial inventories. 1834 Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 362 On the curatorial system like- 
wise was established the excellence of the classical schools of 
Holland, a 1854 ^ Fokbes in Wilson & Geilde kleuu xi. 333 
My revenues, professorial and curatorial, being as yet small. 

Ouratorshw (kiurtfi'taijip). [f. Cdeatob -f- 
-SHiP.J The oince or position of a curator. 

XS90 Swinburne Testaments 246 If the names be arti- 
fidall, not natural!, as to use pnactorship, for curatorship. 
xTid Ayupfe Parergon 186 They, .are exempted . . from 
Guardianships, Curatorships and the like. x66i Wilson & 
Geikie Mem. E. Forbes xi. 351 His acceptance of the 
Curatorship of the Zoological Siociety. 

Cnratory (kiuA*ratari), sb, [ad. L. ciirdtoria 
guardianship, f. curator : see above.] 

1. The office or charge of a curator; curatorship ; 
chiefly in Roman and Sc. Law. 

1560 Bk. Disci^l. Ch. Scot, (idat) 46 That the Rector .. 
be exempted from . . any other charge, .such as tutoiie, 
curatorie, executorie, and the like. j^Sc.Aets Chas. II, 
c. a Giftes of Tutc^ or Curatory. x86a Galxel Hist. 
Edin. Unio, 1.24^ My curatory of the library distracts me. 
x88o MviRheai> Geuus t, § 143 Some are under tutory or 
curatory, and others under neither of those guardianships. 

2. A college of curators in a foreign tmiversity. 
X834 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 360 The most illus- 
trious scholars in the curatory [of LeydenJ 

Cll*ratory« a. [ad. L. cUrdtari-us, f. curator', 
in mod, use referred to citrdre, cierdt- to Cuke.] • 
Of or pertaining to curing or healing j curative. 

16443 ULWER ckirol. 148 The curetorie miracles . . The 
exorcists . , used this curatorie adjunct. x68t tr. WiUH 
Retn. Med. Wks. Vocab., Therapeutick, the curatory art 
of medicine. x8$4 Blackw. Mag. LXXYl. 309 The ordi- 
nary curatory process. 

Cltratriz (kiurff‘’triks). [L. cdrdirix, fem. of 
curator guardian, etc., in F. curairice. Cudworth 
uses it in a sense taken from the medical sense of 
ciirdre to Cube.] 

+1. A female healer or curer. Ois. nomc-wd. 
1678 CuDwoRTB tntell. Syst. 187 That Nature of Hippo- 
crat^ that is the Curatrix of Diseases. 

2. A female curator or guardian. 

X846 in Worcester ; whence in later Diets. 

Curats, obs. form of CuiBAsa. 

+ Cuxature. Ohs.-'^ [a. OF. curature, or ad. 
L, curdtnra (f. ciirdre : see Cube zr.).J =Cubator- 

SHIP. 

i6og Raleigh Intred. Hist. Eng. (id93) 31 Philip .. King 
of FrauK, was a Child and . . was under the Curature of 
Baudovin Earl of Flanders. XJ30-6 Bailey (folio), Cures- 
iure, care in ordering or managing any thing. 

Curature, obs. form of Cubatob. 

Curb (kwh), sh. Forms : 5-7 oorbe, curbe, 
d -7 courbe, 7 courb, corb, kurbe, 7 - curb 
(dial. 6-7 cxubb(e, 9 crub) ; also (chiefly in 
senses 8 - 13 ) 7 kerbe, 7-9 kirb, 9 kerb, See 
also Cbub. [The senses here placed all derive 
ultimately from F. courbe adj. (=Pr. corb, Sp., Pg,, 
Jt. curv^ L, enrvus bent, crooked, or from F. 
courberi—l,. curvdre ; see Cubb But their 
immediate etymological history presents differences, 
and Branches I and II might be treated as distinct 
words. Branch I appears only in Eng., and seems 
to be a derivative from Cobb w.i, in the sense * tha t 
which curbs or bends the horse’s neck ’ ; it seems 
to be the source of Cubb under the influence 
of which again some of the senses under Branch III 
have arisen. Branch II contains a variety of senses 
found under F. courbe, subst. use of courbe adj. 
Branch III appears also to have originated in F. 
cottrbe in the sense of a curved or arched piece of 
timber, iron, etc. used for structural purposes ; but 
the sense appears to have been gradually modified 
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after Cubb ©.2, so as to involve more and more the 
sense of a restraining or confining border. In_ this 
gronp the word is often sjielt Kebb, which is at 
pi esent established in sense 1 2 . Cf. Kennel,] 

I. 1. A chain or strap passing under the lower 
jaw of a horse, and fastened to the upper euds of 
the branches of the hit ; used chiefly for checking 
an unruly horse. 

The reins being attached to the lower ends of the branches 
of the bit, leverage is obtruned for forcing the chain against 
the jaw of the horse. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtonl Dicies^ 52 If he yeue him 
[a strong hors] not a_ strong bitu svith a corbe, he shal 
neuer con goueme him. 1530 Palsgr. 209/1 Courbe for 
a bride]], gourmei/e. ijgo Spenser F. Q. i. 1. 1 His angry 
steede did chide his foming bitt, As much disdayning to the 
curbe to yield. X684 R. H. Sch, Rccreat, 24 A plain 
watering Chain, Cheek large, and the Kirb, thick round 
and big. 1782 Cowper Gilpin xi.ii,_ That trot became 
a gallop soon In spite of curb and rein. xSgs W. Irving 
Tour Prairies 180 This fine young animal.. reduced to 
. ^ass his life under the harness and the curb. 

2 . Jig. Anythffig that curbs or restrains ; a check, 
restraint. 

16x3 Sylvester Micrecosmogr. Wks. 800 Service is to the 
Lofn minde A Curb, a Spur to th’ abiect Hinde. xd^s 
J. Hayward tr. Biondls Erotnena 112 So checkt was his 
iorwaidnesse with the curbe of bashfulnesse. 1720 Ozell 
Vertols Rom. Rep. I. vu. 417 A Dictator, whose Authority 
might be a Curb upon the Cabals and Intrigues of the 
Tribunes. X854-6 Patmore Angel in Ho. i. ii. ix. In what 
rough sort he chid his wifis For want of curb upon her 
tongue. X871 G. Meredith H. Richmond xxxiv. (1889) 
35a My temper was beginning to chafe at the curb. 

3. Electric Telegr. A method of signalling 
through a long cable, by sending a powerful 
signal followed by one or more weak signals of 
opposite sign, the effect of which is to ' curb ’ or 
prevent the main signal from lingering in the cable ; 
a signal transmitted in this way. Only in Comb., 
as ettrb-hey, curb sender (an instrument for trans- 
mitting signals in this way) ; curb-sending, -signal. 

1867 Gulley Hattdbk. Prod. Telegr. (ed. 2) 247 Arrange- 
ments., for discharging a cmble rapidly, and for equalising 
the effect of dashes and dots ; the most effective of whicH 
is the curb key. 1877 ^al. Sec. Telegr. Eng. V. 213 The 
object of the automatic curb-sender is to diminish the re- 
tardation of signals in long cables. X877 Telegraphic fml, 
X Feb. 27 This system of using two currents, one to produce 
the signal and the other, .to neutralize . , the residual effect 
of the first, is what is known as Curb-Sending. Ibid., 
Trials have been made . . to send curb-signals by means of 
a hand-key. 

U. Coiresp. to F. courbe sb. in various senses. 

4. A hard swelling on the hock or other part of 
a horse’s leg ; the disease characterized by these. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 107 A courbe is an yll sorance, 
and maketh a horse to nalte sore, and appereth. vppon the 
hynder legges. .vnder the camborell place. x6i6 Sdrfl. & 
Mar^. Country Forme 145 metrgin, The courbe, or a long 
swelling beneath the elbow of Che nough. sS^iLond. Gaz. 
No. 3132/4 One brown Gelding, .a Curb on his near Hock. 
X74X Compl. Font. Piece iii. 458 For the Curb, you must 
leave out the Mercury. 1844 Regul. 4 Ord. Amty 380 
The Horses, .show no tendency to Curb or Spavin, 
f 6, A curve, an arc. [F. courbe.'] Obs. rare. 
xdox Holland Pliny I. 118 The very coasts of this 
streight Bosphorus . . howeth and windetn like a curb to 
Mceotis. X7S9 tr. Montaigne m. iii. 51 The form of my 
study is round . . so that the curb presents me with a view 
of aU my books. 

6 , A mould or template by which to mark out 
curved work, (Sometimes spelt kerb.) 

rjpz P. Nicholson Carpenter's Neva Gnide (1801) ai The 
ceiling wants to be hollowed out. .1 shall, .show the method 
of m^ing a curb for that purpose., A curve being traced 
round the points of intersection, will give the form of the 
curb. 1859 Donaldson & Glen Speaf cations 582 The 
Carpenter is to . . provide all kerbs and trammels for tanks 
and vaults. 

*1’ 7. Thieves' cant. A hook. Obs. 

1591 [see CURBER 2]. 

III. An enclosing framework or border : in the 
first place, the curved border of something round, 
but eventually applied also to things straight. 

The name appears to have originally connoted the curved 
outline merely, and to have gradually taken more and more 
from the sense of Curb w.*, until this became the charac- 
teristic notion, and that of curvatnie entirely disappeared. 
Also spelt kerb (ikirb). 

8. A frame or ‘coaming’ round the top of a well 
(to which the lids or covers are fastened), 
iSix MS. Acc. Si. Tolm’s Hasp. Cemterb., Payd for 
meodyngofrahokec off sen johnys Welle for a stapyjle 
& a hooke \d. .for . . ij corbys tjs injif. xsia Ibid., For 
mendyng off jr corbe a bowt Jj» welle, x6io Ibid., For 
caryng of the courb of the well to Ivy leane. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. II. 23® A caipenter is to put an oaken curb 
to a round well, at 8 d. per foot square : the breadth of the 
curb is to be yi inches, and the diameter within si feet. 
2839 Sir C. Fellows Trav. Asia Miner (1852) 18 The 
mouths or curbs of the_ wells are formed of the capitals of 
extremely fine Corinthian pillars. 

b. A framing round the top of a brewer’s copper ; 
e. An aperture in a floor or roof to support a trap- 
door or sky-light. 

1664 Evelyn Sylvai.iv. § 15 [Elm] Scarce has any superior 
for kerbs of coppers. vj^-gLtmd. 4- Cormtry Brew. iii. (ed. a) 
21X Fastening his two wooden Doors just above the Curb of 
the Copper. i85a-6x Arehit. Pnbl, Soc. Diet, s.v, C-urb, 
The name curb is also given , . to the frame of . . a skylight, 


*8S9 TtONALDSoa 8 i Glen Specifications 566 The top being 
prepared to receive the continuous kerb for the grating. 
Ibid. 378 The floor grating to the Hall is to be fitted with 
a curb of York stone . . rebated on the top edge for the grating. 

9. A circular plate or cylindrical ring of timber 
or iron round the edge of any circular structure 
(usually to hold it firmly togethei). 

a. A circular or other curvilinear wall-plate at the spring- 
ing of a dome. , 

D. A cylindrical 1 ing around the ‘ eye of a dome or similar 
structure, into which the ribs are framed (sometimes support- 
ing a lantern or cupola). 

O. The ‘race-plate ’ on the top of the fixed portion of 
a windmill, on which travel the rollers of the cap as it 
rotates ; also, the mrcular plate or ring at the base of the cap 
of a windmill, carrying the rollers. 

1733 F. Price 5 r/f. C«»^B«fer(i7S3)2S The kirb, on which 
stand.s a lanthorn, or cupola. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 48 One Kirb or circle of compass timber at each floor. 
iBao Trcdcold Carpetitry (1S53) 219 The brick dome . . of 
St. Mark, at Venice, .was built upon a curb of larch timber 
..intended to resist the tendencywhichadome has to spread 
outwards at the base. 1837 ].'bl AUisxi Sfecif. Whitby High 
Lantern, The curb at the top for receiving the ends of the 
rafters is to consist of a ring of gun-metal. _i88s_ A. R. 
Wolff Windmill 64 The cap, or head, of the mill, .is made 
of timber. . with a circular curb at the lower part, which re- 
volves upon the one attached to the body of the mill . . The 
rollers, .are attached to the upper curb, and revolve again.st 
the. .lower one. 

10. A cylindrical ring of timber, iron, etc. form- 
ing the base on which the brickwork of a shaft or 
wdl is constructed. 

This * curb ' may be built into the crown of the arch of 
a tunnel, as in the case of a ventilating shaft (cf. 9 b) ; or it 
may, as in the construction of a mine-shaft, descend with the 
steening which it bears, as the excavation proceeds. 

1811 F'arey Derbyshire 1 . 327 A curb, or flat ring of sound 
oak or elm is laid on the bottom, on which the stones or 
bricks are built to the top. The .sinking is then begun within 
this curb. 1838 F. W. Simms Public Whs. Gi. Brit. 32 The 
brickwork shall rest upon a cast-iron curb, fitting into the 
crown of the arch of the tunnel, forming a level base for the 
shaft to rest upon. X844 — Ticnnelling 46 The sinkingwas 
attempted by means of a barrel (or drum) curb, which upon 
being undermined descended by its own weight and that of 
the brickwork (which was constructed upon the curb\ Ibid. 
109 The shaft, .can be securely connected with the crown of 
the tunnel, by means of a curb of brick or cast iron. 

11. A raised margin or edging around an oast, to 
confine the hops ; also round a bed in a garden 
or hothouse, or round a hearth, to serve as a fender. 

173X-7 Miller Gard. Did. s. v, Lrtpulus, The Hops must 
be spread even upon the Oast a Foot thick or more, if the 
Depth of the Curb will allow it. x^i Gard. Chron, No, 
4X2. 655 The curbs are filled with a nice lot of plants. 1882 
Wore. BxMb. Catal. iii. 3 Polished brass curb. 

b. An inclined circular plate placed round the 
edge of a soap or salt kettle to prevent the contents 
from boiling over. 

x^4 in Knight Diet, Mech. 

12. A margin of stone or other strong material 
protecting the outer edge of a side-walk and sepa- 
rating it from the roadway on which horses and 
vehicles travel. Usually spelt kerb. 

2836 Libr.Entert. Knowl., Pompeii (ed. 4) I. 91 These 
curbs [in woodcut, marked ‘ kirb ’] . . separate the foot pave- 
ment from the road. x86i Smiles Engineers II. zg In 
fixing the kerbs along the London footpaths. x88a Natnry 
XXV. 5x7 The ideals to make the cu» of the pavement in 
the form of an iron box. 

transf. 1867 Howells ItcU. Jotim, X24 Leaning on the 
curb of the precipitous rock. 

13. In various other technical senses, some of 
which are difficult to classify. 

a. Arehit., Building, etc. An edge or ' nosing', as e. g. to 
a step ; also a raised band (not sufficiently lugh to be a 
' dwarf wall ') to receive the lower ends of the palisades or 
railings of an enclosure or partition ; a breast-wall or retain- 
ing-wall to hold up a bank of earth ; one of the plates form- 
ing the top of the sides of a green-house: the lower of the 
two planes forming the slope of a curb- or mansard-roof ; 
' the flashing of lead^over the curb-plate to a curb-roof; 
‘ the woodwork forming the arris of a plaster-work groin ' 
{Arehit. PubL Soc. Did.)', also applied to a ‘crib* or cage 
to contain coiierete until hardened, as in a foundation. 

b. The cylindrical casing within which a vortex-turbine 
wheel revolves ; also the curved guide encompassing part 
of the periphery of a breast-wheel or scoop-wheel to confine 
and direct the water against its buckets or floats. 

t C. A ‘ stilling ' or stand in a brewery to support a cask, 
etc. Ois. 

x8ig P. Nicholson Archil. Did. I. 308 Curb for Brick 
Steps, a timber nosing . . not only to prevent the steps from 
wearing, but also from being dislocated. x85a'6x Arehit. 
Publ. Soc. Diet. s. v.. The edge, to a brick or tile step, is 
also called a curb, even if it be_ merely a stone or timber 
nosing._ IbM,, Wbere_ wrought iron railing bars set close 
are let into it. .a cast iron curb is now much used. Ibid., 
The plane, a b [of the roof] is popularly called the airb. 
1859 Donaldson & Glen Specifications 6x9 Kerb part of 
the tower roof is to be covered with 6 lb. lead . . the surface 
of the kerbs is to be turned up against the cheeks of the 
dormers. 

1823 FosBRoitE Encycl. Antiq. I. 364 Ancient brew- 
houses had troughs of lead set on the ground, or on courbes. 

1 14. Of uncertain meaning. Obs. 

2493 Will of Sir R. Porter (Somerset Ho.), I bequelth to 
the church of Conway a furnesse and a Cm be of lede to hill 
[=cover, roof] the church with. 2327 Lane. Wills (Chetham 
Soc.) 36 Item I beqweth . . a grett pott off brasse and my 
corbes of leyde a grat of hyron. Item a broche of yron 

IV. 16. edtrib. and Comb. Curb-bit, -bridle, 
a bit (or bridle) with a curb ; ourb-chain, a chaiq 



CUBE. 


CUED. 


acting as a curb ; ouxb-hook, ‘ a hook which the 
curb is hitched to ’ (Felton Carriages Gloss.) ; 
curb-key, -sender, -signal (see 3) ; curb-pin 
(see quot. 1874). Also Citbb-platb, -boob, -stone. 

z6M R. Holme Armoury rii. 305/3 Mr. Morgan calls . . 
a Bit or Snaf&e. .Curbs or *Curb Bits. 1710 Land. Gas, 
No. 469S/4 A white Bridle, with a very light Kirb Bit. 
1845^ Youatt Horse i. 15 To the Romans msm be attributed 
the invention of the curb-bit. 1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1163/4 
A green velvet Saddle . . and a '^curo Bridle. 1795 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1813 IV. 313 For those 

S assions make a strong Curb-bridle. 1833 J. Holland 
lanuf. Metal II. 313 This rise in the bit is made to press 
hard against the roof of the horse's mouth, at the same time 
that the *curb chain closely presses the chin. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., *Curb-pitts, the pins on the lever of a watch- 
regulator which embrace the hair-spring of the balance 
and regulate its vibrations. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ^ 
Clockm. 106 A balance spring uncontrolled by curb pins, 
t Curb, Obs. rare. EA later spelling of 
CouBBE a. F. cotirber to beud, prob. influenced 
in form by Cubb and by Cubve, when this 
was coming in from Latin.] 

1 . trans. To bend, bow, curve. See also Cobbed 
ppl. ^ 

1430 [see CooKBEC. a]. i66a H.More Philos. Writ. Pref. 
Gen. (1712)15 [The Spirit of Nature] curbs the matter of the 
Sun into rounds of figure, which would otherwise be oblong. 
2 . ittlr. To bend, bow, cringe. 

1377 [see CouRBE v. 1]. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 155 [see 
CoiiRBE t'. I ; mod. edd. curb], a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtk. 
Cypress Grove Wks. (171X) isz Bodies languishing and curb- 
ing. 1808 J. Barlow Columb, vi, 26 [They] bow the knee 
And curb, well pleased, O Cruelty, to thee. 

Curb (kvib), v,^ [In Branch I, dating back to 
i6th c., app. f. Cobb sb. i ; Branch II is much later, 
f. Cobb sb. la.] 

I. 1 . iratts. To put a curb on (a horse) ; to re- 
strain or control with a curb, 

Z530 Palsgr. 500/r, I courbe a horse, I fasten the courbe 
under his chynne. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 643 Part wield 
thir Arms, part courb the foaming S teed. Z878 M, A. Brown 
Nadeschda 25 Curbing his fiery steed. . with foaming bit. 

2 . fig. To restrain, check, keep in check. 
zs88 J. Udall Diatreihes (Arb.] xo Bridles to curbe them 
that kicke at their lordlines. z6<i7 Shaks. Cor. iii. i. 30 To 
curbe the will of the Nobilitie. a X63Z Donne Paradoxes 
(1653) 25 To curbe our naturall appetites, xyafi Adv. Capt. 
R. Boyle 106 She begg'd me to curb my transport, for fear 
of being overheard. X848 Macadlav Hist. Eng. I. 217 To 
curb the power of France. 

+ b. Const, ofifrom. Ohs. 

1303 Shaks. Rich. II, i. i. 54 The faire reuerence of your 
Hignnesse curbes mee, From gluing reines and spurres to 
my free speech, 1596 — Merch, V. iv. i. 217 Curbe this 
cruell diuell of his will. 2719 W. Wood Sstrv. Trade 297 
To curb or restrain our own Subjects from their natural 
Rights. 

II. 3 . To furnish or defend with a curb or curb- 
stone. (Li the latter case commonly kerb.) 
x86x Sunderland Times xt Sept., That the footpath behind 
Cuinberland-terrace be flagged and kerbed. X874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. s. v. Curb, In sinking ^wells by sections 
which are curbed before another section is excavated. Ibid., 
The well at Southampton was . . curbed in this way, 2878 

H. Amer, Rev. CXXVII , 441 Curbed, lighted, sewered, and 
repaved. 

III. + 4 . Thieves' cant. (See Cubbeb 2.) [Per- 
haps a distinct word.] Obs. 

aigoa Greene Theevtsfalling^outv^ Harl.Misc.y\H. 
389 (D ) Though you can foyst, nip, prig, lift, curbe, and use 
the black ait. 

Cnrlbable (koubab’l), a. [f. Cubb ».2 + -abm.] 
That can be curbed or restrained. 

X77S in Ash Snppl, ; and in mod. Diets. 

Curbash : see Koobbash. 

+ CuxheAipph Also oouxbed. [f. Cubbw.i] 

Bent, bowed, curved. 

[c 1430 Lydg. Bochas i. xx. (1354) 36 b, Thing y* is courbyd 
or wrong .. To make it seme as it went vpright, CX450 
Merlin 261 Longe and courbed, and brode sholderes and 
leene forage.] 2341 R, Copland Gnydotis Quest, Chirurg., 
The lyuer. .is of fygure as of the moone, curbed towarde the 
rybbes. ifiiq Holland Plutarch's Mor.6ji (R.)By crooked 
and curbed lines, x^ G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 50 
Her haire vndrest. Like Adders on her Curbed Shoulders 
falls. 2692 Creation n. (1704) 231 _ Though the Course 
of the Sun be curbed towards the Tropicks. 

Curbed (kSibd), ppl. a.^ [f. Cues sb. and p,®] 

1 . Furnished with or having a curb- 
>2675 Loud. Gaz. No. 975/4 An old curbed Bridle, xfos 
Ibid. 304^4 Kirb'd Bridle. 1^7 Youatt Horse 1. 10 The 
severe and often cruel curbed-bit. 

b . Curbed roof= Cubb-boop. 

■ x866 IntelL Ohserv, No. 37. 178 Zinc-work on the curbed 
roofs. 

, 2 . fig. Restrained, checked. 

2397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 132 The Fift Harry, from 
curb’d License pluckes The muzzle of restraint. 186a Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, xi. 157 Stephen . . owed his curbed 
authority to the constant rebellion of his Barons, 

Curber (k^ubm), ■ Also 6 oourber, 7 ourbar. 
[f, Cubb + -eb 1.] 

1 , One who or that which curbs, or restrains. 

x6xa Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 43 Carthage.. the 
greatest curber and terror of the Roman weale-publike, 1737 
L. Clarke Hist. Bible viii. (1740)368 Great curbers of their 
passions. ax84g J. C. Mangan Poems (1B39) 37 The in- 
structress.of maidens And curber of boys, 
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t 2 . Thieves' cant. (See quot. 1591.) Obs. [Per- 
haps a distinct word.] 

*§9* Greene andPt. Conuyeafeh. (1592) 34 The Courber, 
which the conunon people call the Hooker, is he that with 
a Curb (as they tearm it) or hook, doth pul out of a window 
any loose linnen cloth, apparell, or , . other houshold stuffe. 
2602 Rowlands Greenes Glwsi (i860) 42 A hooker, whom 
Conicatching English cals Curbar. 
tCu'rbing, vbl. sb.^ Obs. [f. Cubb ».i] Curv- 
ing, curvature. 

160X Holland Pliny 11. 315 The curbing or crookednesse 
of the rid^e-bone. 

Curbing (kSubig), vhl. sb.‘^ [f. Cubb »,2] 

1 . The action of the verb Cubb ; checking. 

x66x Feltham Resolves ii. Ivu. 306 The curbings and the 
stroaks of Adversity. 2846 D. King Lords Supper iv. loa 
The partial curbing of vicious lusts. 

2 . a. The furnishing of a side-walk, etc. with 
a curb. b. concr. The stones collectively forming 
a curb. (In this sense commonly spelt kerbing^ 

1869 Daily Naos 3 Feb., The granite kerbing on the sea 
wall. 1892 Times 24 Mar. 3/2 No paving, curbing, or 
channelling has been done to. .the road. 

+ 3 , Thieved cant. (Cf. Cubbeb a.) Obs. [Perhaps 
a distinct word.] 

2392 Greene Disc. Coosnoie Msq) 53 The nature of the 
Lift, the Black art, and the Curbing law, which is the 
Filchers and theeves that come into houses, .or picklocks, or 
hookers at windowes. 

Cu'rbing, ppl. a. [f, Cubb w. 2] That awbs ; 
restraining. 

2729 JPUspet Pills (1872) VI. 319 Who from thinking are 
free, That curbing Disease i* the Mind. 2794 Sullivan 
Viem Hat. IV. 66 ‘To say. . that religion is not a curbing 
motive, because it does not always restrain, is ‘ [etc.]. 

tCU'rble. Obs. Also 6-7 kirble. [Derivative 
of Cubb, app. diminutive in form.] 

1 . =CubbjAi. Alsoattrib. 

2398 Florio, Guanceito, a little claspe or kirble hooke 
about a horses bit. 2624 Markham Clieap Hitsb. 1. ii. (1668) 
24 The kirble shall be thick, round, and large, hanging 
loosely upon his nether lip. 

2 . =Cubb sb. 8. 

? 1780 Five Woitders if World 6 Hoops in women’s petti- 
coats almost as big as a well's curble. 

Cu'rbless, a. rare. [f. Cubb sb. 4- -less.] 
Without curb or restraint, 

28x3 T, Busby tr. Lucretius in. 322 The cuibless rage 
inflames his savage blood. x&^ C. Bronte f. Eyre^x, 
A torrent, turbid and curbless. 

Cu'rb-plate. [Cube sb. 8, 9.] A curvilinear 
wall-plate at the springing of a dome, ete, ; = Cubb 
9 a, b J also, the plate or frame round the mouth 
of a well, etc. ; the horizontal timber atthe junction 
of the upper and lower slopes of a curb-roof. 

28x9 P. Nicholson ArcMt. Diet, 1. 30S The wall-plate of 
a circular or elliptically ribbed dome, is termed a curv-plate, 
as also the horizontal rib at the top, on which the vertical 
ribs terminate. 2860 J, Newlands Carpenter ^ Joiner's 
Assisi. 257 Curb-plate, .the circular frame of a well. 
CnTb-lTOOf, [Cubb sb.] A roof of which 
each fiice has two slopes, the lower one steeper 
than the upper ; a mansard-roof. 

*733 Price Brit. Carpenter (2733) i8j B is called a kirb 
roo^nd is much in use, on account of its giving so much 
room withinside. 2820 Tredgold Carpentry (2853) 93 It 
appears to have been vdth a view of lessening . . height that 
the Mansard or emb roof was invented. 2879 D. J. Hill 
Brycmt 143 A spacious, .mansion, .with a enrb-roof, antique 
dormer windows. 

Curb-sender : see Cubb sb. 3. 

Cu'rb*, kerb-stone. Also kirb-stone. One 

of the stones forming a curb, esp. at the edge of 
a side-path ; hence, the stone edge of a side-path. 

1806-7 J> Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (182Q xviii, iii. 
132 The two side-spaces from the wall to the kirb-stone. 
2830 Kingsley Alt. Locke v, You goes and lies on the kerb- 
stone. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. i. iv. (ed. 2) 66 Black 
Guernsey granite for macadamised paving and curb stones. 

b. atirib., as ■ ourb-stone broker ( U. S^, a 
broker, not a member of the stock exchange, who 
transacts business in the streets. 

i860 in ’QmTL'srr Diet. Amer, 1BB6 Pall Mall G, 28 May 
14A Both of these men are kerbstone brokers. 

Ourbiil^e, obs. Sc. form of Cuib-bouilu. 
Curbv (kSubi), a. [f. CuBB sb. + -y.] Liable 
to be affected with curb (see Cube sb, 4). Hence 
Cu'xblly adv, 

i8az Meeson & Welsbv Reports VII L 132 The term 
‘ cuiby hocks ’ indicated a peculiar form of the hock, which 
was considered as rendering the horse more liable to throw 
out a curb. 2875 ‘Stonehenge’ . ffrrV,.Siior^rii.vi. 564 Curby- 
hocks are also hereditary, and should be avoided. 189a 
Sport. 4- Dram. News 21 May 360/1 That off hock, .was 
always rather ‘ curbily’ inclined. 

Curce, obs. form of Cubse. 

Curcb (ksitj). Sc. Forms : 5 kercbe, 

(couTchie), 5-6 oourc^e, ciirohe, (6 cowrtohe), 

7 kercb, (8 kirch), 7- ouxob. [An erroneous 
singular of curches, repr. OF. couvreches, -chih, 
pi. of couvrechefi see Coveechiee, Kebohiep.] 

A covering for the head ; a kerchief ; ‘ a square 
piece of linen used in former times by women, 
instead of a cap or mutch’ (Jamieson). 

1447 Bokeniiam Senitys (Roxb.) 283 She hyr wolde aray- 
in Si porely. .and. .up on hyr hede leyn a foule kerche. 
2437 Sc. Acts Jas. II, c. 7t On theer heads short curches. . 


Courchies of theer a win making, c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 
241 A soudly courche our hed and nek leit fall. 23. .Peebles 
to Play, Ane said, ‘ My curches are not press’d ’. 2330 Inv. 
in Nugx Derelictse (z88o) x. 9 Item xxi neipldns ana bresC 
cowrtchis. Itm tbre nek cowrtchis. 1698 M. Martin Voy, 
Hilda (1749) so The Kerch, or Head'dress worn by herself. 
1810 StxsrsLadyqfL.m v.note, Thesnood was exchanged 
for the curch, toy, or coif, when a Scottish lass passed, by 
marriage, into the matron state. Z834 Mns, Ot-iPHAtrc 
Magd, Hepbimt 1 . 130 An old woman with long grey locks 
escaping from her curch. 

Cuxcbee, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Cubtst, 
Curchef, -chyfe, obs. forms of ICerohiep. 

II Curculio (kojkiw-lio). Entem. [a. L. cur^ 
ailiOf ‘Onetn coin-weevil.] A Linniean genus of 
Beetles, containing the Weevils. Now applied 
especially to the common fruit-weevils, which are 
very destructive to plums. 

2736 F. Browne ynwHi'm (1779) 429 The streaked shining 
Curculio. Ibid, 430 Curculio..Tliis insect is very destri|^tive 
to flour as well as to most sorts of grain. x86o Emerson 
Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 327 Such an one has 
curculios, borers, knife-worms. iB8a Garden 25 Mar. 191/3 
The Curculio has made the cultivation of the Plum im- 
possible in Eastern America. 

Hence Cnrcutlloni'deous a., belonging to the 
CurcuHottidm or weevil-family. Curcu'lionist, 
a specialist in the study of the Curculionids, 
lUi Athenseum No. 2827. 004 A curcullonideous larva, 
found feeding In the bulbs of lilies. 1874 Mi vart in Coniemp. 
Rev. XXIV. ^62 That this naturalist is a Catabidist, and 
that a Curculionist. 

II Cnrcuilia (ktiuki^ma). Also in anglicized 
form curcume. [med. or mod.L. ad. Arab. 
kxtrkum saffron, tuimeiic : see Cbocus.] a. Bot. 
A genus of Zingiberacesa consisting of plants with 
perennial tuberous roots, furnishing various com- 
mercial substances, as zedoary. Fast Indian arrow- 
root, mango-ginger, turmeric, etc. b. The sub- 
stance called Turmeric, prepared from the tubers 
of C. hnga, and used as an ingredient in curry 
powder, as a chemical test for alkalis, and for 
medicinal and other purposes, atirib., as otircuxna 
paper, turmeric paper used as a chemical test. 

2627 Mosan tr. Wirtznnf s Pract. FAysicke 2nd Table, 
Turmericke, Cypeius Indieus, the Apothecaries call it 
Curcuma. 2633 Gerarde Hethal i. xxvii. 34. 27x2 tr. 

Pomet's Hist, Drugs I. 35 The Curcuma of the Shops is 
a small Root, about the Size of that of Ginger. 1800 Med, 
JmL III. 84 The liquor becomes alkaline, and reddens 
paper prepared with curcuma, c 1863 Circ. Sc, I. 331/2 In 
China, tea is frequently coloured with curcume. X883 H. 0 . 
Forbes Nat. Wandr, E, Archtp, 196 Rice yellowed with 
curcuma powder. 

Hence Cu-rotimln, Chem., the colouring matter 
of turmeric. 

Z850 PcREiiu Mat. Med. II, i, 2225 Curcumln . .is obtained 
. .by digesting the alcoholic extract of turmeric in ether. 
187s J, Attpield Chem. (ed. 6) 332 Turmeric . . owes its 
yellow colour to curcumin, a resinous matter. 

Curd (koid), sb. Forms: a. 4-5 ozodde, (5 
crod(e), 4-6 orudd(e, (5 cruyde, 5-6 crude), 5- 
north. dial, crud; 5-6 curde, cuTdd(e, 6 
courd, 5- curd. [ME. crud (also croiT) is found 
first in 14 th c. ; the form curd is known from 15th 
c. The metathesis ru—ur implies that the word 
is older, and may possibly go back to OF. ; but 
its earlier history and derivation are unknown. 

No similar word is known in Teutonic or Romanic ; hence' 
the source has been sought in Celtic : Irish has critth, grnth, 
groth, Gaelic gpUh curds, but it is not certain what relation 
(if any) the Cmtic words hold to the English.] 

1 , The coagulatdd substance formed from milk by 
the action of acids, either naturally as when milk 
is leit to itself, or artificially by the addition of 
rennet, etc.; made into cheese or eaten as food. 
(Often in jJ/.) 

2362 Lahcl. P, pi, a, vii. 269 Twey grene cheeses, and 
a fewe cruddes and crayme. c 2420 Liber Cocorum 13 Styr 
hit wele , . Tyl hit be gedered on crud harde. 24. . Voc. m 
'Wr.-Whlcker 590/45 juncata . . Juncade, sive a cmdde 
ymade yn ryshes. Ibid. 661/14 Hoc coapilum, crodde. 
1349 Compl, Scot. VI. 42 Thai maid grit cheir of. .curdis and 
quhaye. 2378 Lyte Dodoeus vi. xlvi. 719 It melteth the 
clustered crudde, or milke that is come to a crudde. x6xi 
SHAKa Wint. T. iv. iv. 161 Good sooth she is The Queene 
of Curds and Creame. 2626 Bacon Sylva 9 383 Milk. . is. . 
a Compound Body of Cream, Cruds, and Whey. 2846 

J. Baxter Libr-. Pract. Agrie. (ed. 4) I. 197 This acid. . 
tiansforras the milk into a curd. 1856 Mrs. Carlyle Ze/T. II. 
294 Betty, who will have curds and cream waiting for me. 
fig, 173s Pope Prol, Sat. 306 Sporus, that mere white 
curd of Ass's milk 7 2883 HarpeVs Mag, Mar. 674/1 That 
caused Mra Claxton’s cloudy suspicion . . to settle into an 
absolute curd of sourness. 

f b. ?The curdled milk in the stomach of a- 
young sucking animal, or the gastric juice of the 
same, used for rennet. Obs. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husb.yt. 141 The mylk is crodded now 
to chese With crudde of kidde, or lambe, other of calf. 2531 
Turner Herbal i. (1368) Bija, The cruddes found in a 
kyddes maw, or an hyndecalfes maw. i6ei Holland Pliny 
II. 331 The cruds or rennet of an horse foie maw, called by 
some Hippaca i66x Lovell Hist. Ansm, Sf Min. 24 The* 
curd [of the calf] hath the same vertue as that of a Hare, 
Kid, or Lamb. 

2 . tranrf. Any substance of similar consistency or 
appearance. 
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z8xi A. T. Thomson Land. Dkp, (1818) 605 Sulphuric 
ether and compound spirit of ether precipitate a thick, 
white, tenacious curd. 

I3, The fatty substance found between the flakes 
of flesh in boiled salmon, cf. Ccrdt 3. 

i8a8 Sir H. Da.vy Salmonia p8 To find a reason for the 
eGTect of crimping and cold in preserving the curd of fish. 
*863 Wood lUiat, iVaf. Hut. III. 327 If it [the salmon] be 
cooked within an hour or two after being taken from the 
water, a fhtty substance, termed the ' curd ', is found between 
the flakes of flesh. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as atrd-cake, _^»^(confec- 
tions made with curds); curd-like adj. ; curd- 
breaJcer, -omshep, -cutter, -mill, apparatus for 
crashin^f or cutting up cheese-curd in order to 
facilitate the separation of the whey ; curd soap, 
a white soap made with tallow and soda. 

X706 Closet of Rarities iN. 1, To make ^curd-cakes.— Take 
a pint of curas [etc.]] i8qs Sovtuey Modoc in W. xiv, 
Che«teOf*curd-like whiteness. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Aerie, (ed. 4] I. 758 Caulifloweis. .of a delicate white ctud- 
like appearance. 1879 Casselfs Techn. £duc. IV. 247/2 
Break the curd into pieces, .by means of a *'curd-mill. 1769 
Mbs. Raffald Eng', Housekpr. (17781 aSi To make *Curd 
Pufi^ <794 Jditll A dVeriiser so Sept. 4/1 Yellow Soap 6or, 
— ‘Curd 7ar. i^S Ure Diet. Arts III. 830 The white. . 
tallow soap of the London manufactaiers, called curd soap. 
Curd (.kwd), a. Forms ; see the sb. [f. pxec.] 

1 . Irons. To make into curd ; to coagulate, con- 
geal; = CDBDIiBW. I. 

1382 Wyclif fob X. 10 Whether not. .as chese thou hast 
crudded me? ri4aa Pallad. on Hush. vi. Alle fresshe 
the mylk is crodded now to c^ese. 1563 T. Gale Antidoi. 
II. 36 This oile. .courdeth milke by and by. z6oa Shaks. 
Hmn. 1 V. & It doth posset And curd, like Aygredroppings 
into Milke, The thin and wholsome blood. x6xo Holiauo 
Camden's Brit. r. fior The feat of crudding it [milk] to 
a pleasant tartnesse. xSaa Neat Monthly Mtig. ZX. 166/2 So 
acrid, .that they curd mifle. 

f b. To curdle (blood), Obs. rare. 
x6oi Shaks. Alts IVelli. iii. 155 Dos it entd thy blood To 
s^ I am thy mother t 

2 . intr. To become or form curd ; to coagulate, 
congeal; = Curdle ». 3. 

13^ Trevisa Barlk. de P. R, icvi. vii. (1493! SSS Quyeke 
syluer cruddeth not by itself k^dly wythout brymstone. 
Ibid, XIX. Ixxvi. (1495) go6 Mylke rennyth and curdyth. .and 
the wheye is de^tyd therfro. c 1430 Two Cookery-bhs. 17 
Sty re it tylle it crodde. 1578 Lytb Dodoensyi. xlvi. 719 
The iuyee of Tigges tnrneth milke and causeth it to cnidde. 
15^ Epulario K lij, Heat it vntiil the Cheese curd. 
fis- Pofpt w. Hatchet (1844) 29 A Lemman will 
make his conscience card like a Posset. 

3 . tram. To render curdy, covet as with. curd. 

x6si. G/movt Pleas. Notes n. i. 33 Two chafd Boars, or 

hlowne Mastiffs, whose rage had curaed oneanothers chops. 

Hence Ou'rding robl. sb, and ppl. a. 

Triwisa Barth. Dt P. R.^ xvii. clxriu. (1495) 71a 
Whete sod wyth jays of rewe dissoluyth .. rennyn^ and 
knrdjmg of mylke. xyay C. Threikeld Stirpes Hibern. 
£ ij. In crudding of Milk it may occupy the place of Ches- 
lope. 1742 Loud, 4 - Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) 76 Those 
hai^, curding Well-waters that many drink of. 

.Curded Qr^xd^d), ppi. a. Also 5-9 crudded. 
[f. Cord v. and sb, + -ed.] 

1 , Formed into card, or into a curd-like mass ; 
coagulated, congealed. 

rx44e Promp. Pare. X03 Cniddyd, eoa^latus, 1563 T. 
Gale Antidot. it. 36 If one diope of it . .be put into a pynte 
of mylke, it shall forthwith become conrded. 2578 Banister 
Hist. Man v, 75 A heape of crudded bioud. 1659 D. Fell 
Improv. Sea 333 The Seas . .lye alt upon a bubling froth, and 
curded foam. 28x3 J- Hobkouse youmey 33 Curded 
goat's milk. x8ao Shelley Witch Ail. Iv, She would often 
climb The steepest ladder of the crudded rock. 

2 . Of salmon : Having curd (see Curd sb. 3 b). 

x86s J. G. Bertram Hat vest of Sea (1873) tp [They] do not 

like the Dutch salmon so well as their own fine curded fish. 

CnrdixLess (k^jdines). [f. Curdt a. + -eess.] 
The state or quality of being curdy. (Of fish : 
see Curd sb. 3 b.) 

1824 Blachw. Mag. XVI. 340 Hothing can then exceed the 
heautifnl curdiness of his texture. z8a8 Sir H. Davy Sal- 
wetiia 98 The albumen is coagulated, and the curdiness [of 
the salmon] preserved. 

Curdle (kii'id’l) , v. Also 6-7 cradle, 7-8 v,9 
dial.) cruddle. [Frequentative of Curd v.] 

1 . irons. To form (milk) into curd ; to turn (any 
liquid) into a soft solid substance like curd; to 
coagulate, clot, congeal. 

xS90'8,Isee Curdled x, 1 c.]. x6ox Holland Pliny xxiii. 
YUj It wil cruddle milk as wel as rennet. x6ix Bible Job 
X. 10 Hast thou not powred me out as milke, and cruddled 
me like cheese ? _ X742 Bond. 4 Country Brew, i. (ed. 41 40 
The Wort also will be curdled, and broke into small Par- 
ticles. 1873 Ure Diet. Arts I. 767 All acids curdle milk. 

b. To atrdle the blood', usually jig. said of 
the effect of cold, horror, etc. upon a person. 

xto Mabston Ant. 4- Mel. 11. Wks, 1856 1. 26 0 how im- 
patience . . cruddles thick my blood, with boiling rage t 
ax 6 jp Clarendon Hist, Reb. xvi. (1704) III. 559 Being now 
awaken’d by this Alarm . .^and his flegm a little curdled, he 
begun to think himself in danger. 1760 C. Johnston 
Chrysol (xSss) 1 . 14 An holy horror curdled all my blood. 
1891 Barihg-Gould /m Trout. Land v, 63 The glacial bise 
sweeps over the face of the desert, curdling the blood, 

2 . irons/, and Jig, 

X627-47 'ExiOHtM Resolves (ed. 71 154 We are curdled to the 
fashion of a life by time and set successions, Z794 G. Adams 
Nat. d' Exp. PhUos. I. vi. 210 The surface of the water is 
fretted and curdled into the finest waves by the undulations 


of the air. 1816 Byron Dream i, A thought, A slumbering 
thought . . curdles a long life into one hour. 1821 Clare 
Vill. Mbuir. II. 203 So beauty curdles envy’s look on thee. 

3 . intr. 'To become or form curd ; to coagulate. 
x6oi Holland Pliny I. 348 The milk . . will not cruddle. 
1633 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 190 How this Primor- 
dial Water, .should ever coagulate or cruddle into that con- 
sistency. X774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) III. 56 The milk 
of the goat is. . not so apt to cardie upon the .stomach as that 
of the cow. 1833 SoYBR Pantreph. 90 Mint prevented milk 
from curdling, 

b. Of the blood. (Now usually figi) 
x6xx Beaum. & Fl. King 4^ no King\,\, See nowmy blood 
cruddles at this 1 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol, Atiat,, 
Mameali.i. 302 Extravenated Blood, .curdles and putrefies. 
1784 CowpER Task VI. 514 The blood thiills and curdles at 
the thought, a 18^ B arhaju IngoL Leg. (1877) 183 It makes 
the blood curdle with fear, 
c. iransf. and Jig. 

x8x8 Byron Maseppa xviii. An ijgi sickness curdling o'er 
My heart, i860 Tyndall Glae. 1. ii. 22 The adjacent atmo- 
sphere. .curdled up into snsible fog. 

Curdle (ki?-id’l), sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The 
act or product of curdling ; + a curd {pbsi). 

a XS93 H. Smith Senn. (1622} 444 There is a kind of downe 
or curdle upon Wisedom. z6xz Cotgr., Mattes,^ curds, or 
curdles. i8ai Clare VilL Mhuir. I. 30 Tracing the . . 
winding fountains to their inlant bed, Marking each curdle 
boil and boil away. 

Curdled (ko-id’ld), ppl. a. [f. as prec. -t- -ED.] 
1 . Formed into curd; coagulated, congealed, 
clotted. 

1396 Spenser Astroph. 152 Widi crudled blood and filthie 

f ore deformed. 1676 J. Beadmont in Phil. Trans. XI. 733 
'ill’d with a milky crudeled substance. 28x9 Shelley 
Cyclops 129 Store of curdled cheese. x8a8 Scott F. M , 
Perth xxiii. The curdled wounds gave no sign of blood, 
b. Jig. of the blood, etc. 

2697 Dryden Virg. ARneid h. 766, I felt my ciudled 
Blood congeal with Fear. x8x5 Byron Purisina xiv. As ice 
were in her curdled blood, 
c. transf. and fig. 

3390 Spenser F. l vii. 6 Till crudled cold his corage 
gon assayle, 1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. i. i. Wks. 1856 
1. 16 Crudl’d fogges masked even^darknesse brow, X683 
H. 'M.QasSo7ne Cursory Reft, xo This cold and crudled lnfi- 
delity. xSaz CLJOtBFitl.Mvuir. 11. 93 O’er the water crink'd 
the curdled wave, 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxviii, Dark 
curdled clouds.. swept on. 

2 . Of a lens : (see quot.) 

x^ Fortes Porcelain 4 Gl. 245 When this fault [imper- 
fect polishing] exists in a degree so exaggerated as to be 
visible to the naked eye, the lens is said to be curdled, 

Curdler (ko'idlax). [f. as prec. + -ES.] That 
which curdles or coagulates. 

1837 Penny CycL VII. s^a The most natural curdler of 
milk, .is the gastric jmee of the stomach of a sucking calf. 
<#TUrdlesS (kd'idles), a. Uestilute of curd. 

1846 in Worcester. 

Cxirdling (ko-idliq), vU. sb. [-inqI.] The 
action of the vb. Curdle ; also concr. 

x6ix Florio, Quagliata, a curdling or congealing. x6ao 
Vennbr Via Recta vii, 154 They inhibit the crudiing of 
milke in ^the stomacke. _ x8sx Nichol Archit, Heav, 107 
nebulosities, .having within them curdlings, as they seem 
at fust, separate massive clusters. 

a. That curdles. 

1. irons. (Ei quots.* blood-curdling.) 
z82x Shelley Prometh. Unb. 11. iii. Under the curdling 
winds, 2863 Whyte Melvilix Gladiators 1. 364 A curdling 
horror that weighed down the limbs like lead. 

2. intr. 

1699 Garth Dispens, 15 A while his curdling Blood forgot 
to glide. x886 iC C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log no Here 
and there a. .wave, .breaks into curdling foam, ' 

Ctirdly (kii'jdli), a. [f. Curdle v. -f -r.] Apt 
to curdle ; of a curdled nature or appearance. 

1689 (J. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, vi. 38 Milk . . in 
many [is] very corruptible, coagulahle, or curdly. 1709 
G. Smith LaJtoratory J, 179 If you find the amalgam begin 
to be curdly. x8ao A. Cooper Surg. Ess, 23a The curdly 
substance mixed with pus is discharged. 

Our dog, our-dog ; see Cub. 

Cordy (k 5 udi). a. Also 6-7 cruddy, -ie, [f. 
Cued so, + -y.] 1 . Full of curds. 

xSa8 Favnell Salome's Reginu a Oide chese, or verye 
cmddye chese. 1374 Newton Health Mag, 32 The thick 
and curdy Milke,. commonly called Beastings. 

2 . Full of curd-like coagulations; resembling 
curded milk ; curd-like in consistency or appearance. 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 4 In the . . cruddy 
firmament. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 29 His cruell woundes 
with cruddy blond congeald. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iii, 
xo6(Qo.) Agoodsherrissacke. .asceudesmee into the bcaine, 
dries me there all the foolbh and dull and crudy [Fo. 
cruddie] vapors which enuirone it 2678 PAH. Trans. XII. 
930 Making it [tin] thick and cruddy, that is, not so ductile, 
as otherwise. 2797 Pearson ibid, LXXXVIII. 24 The pre- 
cipitate did not render solution of hard soap at all curdy. 
2873 H. Wood Therap, (1879) 46 A white curdy precipi- 
tate, X887 Baring-Gould Gaverocks I. xvi. 233 The moon 
passed behind a white curdy cloud. 

3 . Of salmon, etc. : Full of curd (see Cvsnsb, 2 b). 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 118 There they [the 
Salmon] are found newe, fie.sh, fatte and cruddye. Ibid, 
iss A cruddye matter like crearae about the iishe [oysters], 
+ Curdy, v. Obs. rare~\ [f. prec. adj.] irons. 
To make curd-like, to congeal. (But perh. in 
quot. curdied is a misprint for curdled^ 
x6oy Shaks. Cor, v. iii. 66 Chaste as the Isiole That's 
curdled by the Frost from purest Snow, 


Cure (kiuoi), sb^- Also 5-6 onyx, 6-7 Sc. ciur(e, 
6 eur. [a. OF. cure care (iith c. ; also in mod. 
dial.) L. ctira care.] 

I, Care, charge ; spiritual charge. 

fl. Care, heed, concern. To have {take, do, etc.) 
no cure oJ{a thing) : not to caie for or regard it. 

r 1300 K. A Us. 4016 For his lord, nymeth god cure. He 
dude his lif in aventure. c 2383 Chaucer L. G. W, Prol. 132 
Construeth that as yow lyst, 1 do no cure. /4iVf. 1143 Dido, 
I make of yt no cure, c 14^ Henryson Mot. Fab. 3 To get 
his denner set was all his cure. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 391 Quhilk labourit hes. .With diligence and all the cuir 
he ma. 111541 Wyatt Poetns, Request to Cupid, The 
solemne oathe, wherof she takes no cure, Broken she^hath. 
a 1603 Montgomerie Naiurpassis Nvriture 46 Of his oim 
kynd he took no cure. 

f b. To do one's {busy) cure : to give one’s 
care or attention to some piece of work ; to apply 
oneself diligently {to effect something). Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1726 (Trin.) Noe. . gaf wrijtes her mesure 
And him self dude his cure, 0x420 Pallad, on Husb.va. 6^4 
And now cerfoil . . doo thi cure To sowe in fatte and moist 
ydounged soil, x/ao Lydg. Citron. Troy i. iii. If 1 see thou 
do thy besy cure Ihis hyghe empryse for to bryng aboute. 
1309 Barclay Skyp ^ Polys A ij a, I doo my besy cure for to 
kepe them honestly frome poudre and dust. 1336 Lauder 
Tractate 233 Bot trewlie thay suld do thare cure, 
f 2 . Care, anxiety, trouble. Ohs. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxviii, 31 He despisis Jie curys & 
}>e noyes offfis life. xsx3 Douglas Mneis 1. i. 60 Lo how 
greit cure, qnhat travel, pane, and dowte. 23.. Knt, of 
Curtesy 82 Alas, Into this cure who hath you brought? 
f 3 . Charge, care (committed to or laid upon any 
one) ; a duty, office, function. Obs, (exc. as in 4.) 
c 1300 Bekei 837 And [he] quath the quit al clenliche [of] eche 
other cure [Lattd MS, wike] ther. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. XIX. cxxxiv. (1495) 044 Fan . . bathe cure of shepe and 
of shepeherdes. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werbttrge i. 2330 
Temporall cures and busynesse worldly. 1335 Eden Decades 
38 The women . .haue also the cure of tyllage of the grounde. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt, Pref., The Church hath in her imme- 
diate cure those inner parts and affections of the mind. 
[1848 Macaulay Hist. Ettg. I. 37 Cranmer had declared . . 
that God had immediately committed to Christian princes 
the whole cure of all their subjects.] 

• 4 , JSccl. a. The spiritual charge or oversight of 
parishioners or lay people ; the office or function 
of a Curate. Commonly in phrase cure ofsottls. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. 23 Holy Bisshopis. .which had 
ctire of mennes soules. 2377 Langl. P. PI, B. Prol. 88 
Bischopes and bachelers . . >at han cure vnder criste. 1490 
Caxton Horu to Die 13 Euery persone hauyng the cure of 
soules, 2340 Act 32 Hetu VIII, c. 44 The persons and 
curates of the sayd .v. parishe churdies. .shall be dyscharged 
of the cure of the said inhahitantes. 255* Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Ordering of Priests, So that you m&y teach the people com- 
mitted to your cure and charge, xl^a Jer. Taylor Episc. 
(16^7) wpThe Bishops of every province must know that 
their Metropolitan-Bishop does take cure of all the province. 
2776 Adam dmitk W, N. v. i. (1869) II. 395 What is called 
the cure of souls, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
parish. z868 M. Pattieon Academ, Org.\. 134 Earning an 
income by tuition or by parochial cure. 

b. (with a and pi.) A paiish or other sphere of 
spiritual ministration ; a ‘ charge 
?x483 Caxton Vocab. eib. For to gete A cure of fre 
chapell. 2352 Dial. Laws Eng, ii. xxxvi. (1638) 127 *11160 
may the Ordinary set in a deputy to serve the Cure. 2332 
Bk. Com, Prayer, Ordering of Priests, To use both public 
and private monitions, .as well to the sick as to the whole, 
within your cures. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 202 To the 
end the Cure may not be destitute of a Pastor. 2766 Goldsm. 
Vic, IF. iii, A small cure was offered me. 2835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, III. 252 A proclamation, .that, .the clergy of the 
Established Church should be suffered to reside on their 
cures without molestation. z88a Pebody Eng. youmalism 
xi. 78 He held, .a cure of souls in Essex. 

II. Medical or remedial treatment. 

t 5 . The medical treatment of a disease, or of a 
patient. Ohs, 

*393 Gower Co^. HI. 49 And lich unto Pithagoras Of 
suigery he knew the cures, c 2400 Lanf rands Cimrg. 124 
pel s^n pat mo men ben heelid bl pis maner cure pan dien. 
25*3 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge ii. B63 Wofully crudat with 
peynes hiduous, Fassyng mannes cure it for to amende. 
z6^-ia Bacon Ess. Seditions (Arb.) 402 'The Cure must 
answeare to the particuler disease. 2722 De Foe Plague 
(1756) 49 The said Chirurgeons are to be sequestred from all 
other Cures, and kept only to this Disease. 2723 — Vay.rovnd 
World [1840) 339 All the while they were under cure. 

b. A particular method 01 course of treatment 
directed towards the recovery of a patient, as in 
water-cure, milk-cure, etc, 

[2704 F. Fuller Med, Gynm. (2711) ^4 The Cold Bath., 
a severe Method of Cure.] 2842 Lokgf. mLife (1891) I. xxiii. 
427 There are about sixty persons here [Marienberg], going 
through what is called the water-cure. cxSfo Mrs. Gatty 
Autii Jud/s Tales (1863) 29 An unlimited and fatal appli- 
cation of the cold-water cure. z866 A. Flint Prmc, Med. 
(1880) 214 In order to carry out effectually the ' milk cure ’, 

. . milk . . should be taken largely. 2884 Pall Mall G. 
6 Sept. 3/1 The prayer-cure, faith-cure, touch-cure. 

6. Successful medical treatment ; the action or 
process of healing a wound, a disease, or a sick 
person ; restoration to health. Also fig. 

*393 Gower Co>tf, III. 338 Of maister Cerimon the leche 
And of the cure, which he dede c 2400 Lat franc's Cimrg. 
97 For to remeve causes bat letten pe cure of olde woundes. 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. li. 78 Past care, is still past cure. 
2596 Drayton Legends iii. 277 It was no cure, unlesse he 
could provide Meanes to prevent the danger to ensue. x6zs 
BmLx Luke xiit. 32, 1 cast out deuils, and 1 doe cures. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) HI. 362 Its bite is very difficult 
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of cure. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (ed. ir) 483 Mankind 
are extremely fond of eve^ thing that promises a sudden or 
miraculous cure. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiii. 162 The 
conditions were not favourable to the cure of a cold. z8^z 
Messenger of Sacred Heart Oct. jia His cure . . cannot be 
explained by the use of any remedies known to science. 

+ 1). Out of {air) cure : beyond remedy ; past 
help. O^s. 

c *374 Chaucer Troylns v. 713 And )>us despeired out of 
alle cure She ladde here lyf, jns woful creature. 1393 Gower 
Coif. II. 60, 1 , .am, as who saith, out of cure For ought that 
I can say or do. 

+ C. Amendment, rectifying. 03s. rare, 
xifjs tr* Camden's Hist. Elis, To Rdr., The Translation. . 
was. .so out of order, .that, .it was thought convenient, by 
comparing it with the Original, to doe something towards 
the Cure of it. 

7. A means of healing; a remedy; a thing, 
action, or process that restores health. Often fig. 

x6x3 Siiaks. Hen. VIII, 1. iv. 33 For my little Cure, Let 
me alone. x66;p Milton P, L. ix, 776 Here grows the 
Cure of all, this Fruit Divine. X776 Toplady Hynm, 
‘ Rock of Ages', Let the water and the blood. .Be of smthe 
double cure. 1825 A. Caldcleuch Trav. S. Amer. II. 
XV. 109 The most certain cure is to send those attacked from 
the elevated spot as soon as possible. xSys Jowctt Plato 
(ed. 2) I. II A cure for the headache. 

8. t a. One under medical treatment, a patient. 
03s. b. A person who has been cured, rare. 

*579 Byly Enpkues Ifuch.) 67 , 1 wil follow thy counsel, and 
become thy cure, desiring thee to be as wise in ministring 
thy Phisick, as I haue bene willing to putte my lyfe into thy 
handes. x5gz R. Turnbull Ejtf. Jos. lei A physitian 
biddii^ bis cure and paclent to waxe strong. 1887 Pall 
MailG, II Jan. 4/1 Convalescents or cures of Alpine parch- 
ing. .apostrophize tenderly their ' beloved Davos 
1 9. The curing or preserving of fish, pork, etc. 
1743 Land. ^ Country Brew. 11. (ed. a) 12a That the Wort 
may nave also its Cure as well as the Hop. 1757 W. Thomp- 
SON R. H, Adooc.36 For the Performance of wnich Method 
of Cure [salting ixirk]. 

10. a(tn3. and Coin3., as f cure-bearer, one 
who bears or has the care of something ; so cure- 
master ; esp. one who superintends the curing of 
herrings ; cure-passing a., past remedy, incurable. 

*545 Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) Maister & cuir berar of 
the townis artailyere and graytht thairof. c xdix Chapman 
Iliad xxii. 27 Cure-passing fevers then Come shaking down 
into the joints of miserable men. x6aa Misselden Free 
Trade 47 Men of good quality, .termed Curemastets. ,1733 
P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 201 The riding Officer, appoint^ 

. . for overseeing the Curing of Herrings . . with one Cure- 
master. .at least, to assist him. 1892 C. Patrick Medisev. 
Scot. vii. 132 They should be first passed by the Cure Masters 
of Fish. 

t Cure, sb.^ Obs. [An early phonetic variant of 
Cover; see Cube = Cover 
150a Bitry Wills (1850) 92 , 1 beqwethe to. .William Coote 
. .myne syluer salt wyth y< cure, and Alys Coote the other 
wtoute the cure. 1^7 Test. K. Heurie Stewart in Scot, 
Poems ttih C. II. 262 As the woirme, that workis under cuire 
At lenth the tre consumis. a Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 
I. 461 Thei must neidis reteyre in a verray narrow cure. 

+ Cure, tb,^ Obs, [ME. curS, app. a variant of 
curie, Curt ; in T460 it is rimed with sure, perh. 
by confusion with Cube jA 13 =Cubt. 

a x^oo-^go Alexander 4275 Haue we no cures of courte, ne 
na cointe sewes. c x4ao Liber Cocorum i Of craft . . that men 
callis cure \rinte degre]. Ibid, g Now slystes of cure wylle 
I preche. £1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 375 To know be 
kervynge of fische and flesche after cockes cure \yime sure]. 

+ Cure, Obs. [Early southern ME. dire 
Qi¥..cyre\ see Kirb.] s: Kibe, choice. 

c xooo in Thorpe's Hons, 1 , 112 God forgeaf him agenne eyre. 
c xaog Lay. 6171 And sefter cure heo him Jeuen preo hundred 
Sisles. Ibid, 8077 Ten busend monen bet wes pe hezste cure 
Of al Brut-londe. a 1300 K. Horn (Ritson) 1446 The ship 
bigon to sture With w^d god of cure. 

Cure (kivl^i), sbP dang. [app. an abbreviation 
of curious or curiosity : cf. curio. 

It appears to have obtained vogue largely from a Music 
Hall son^ with the chorus ‘ The cure, the cure, the perfect 
cure’ (wUh play on CurejW), popular in 1862.] 

An odd or eccentric person ; a funny fellow. ^ 
x8g6 Pwuh XXXI. 201 (Farmer), Punch lias no mission to 
repeat The Slang he hears along the street . . But as it 's 
likely to endure, He asks a question, ‘What’s a cure?’ 
x88g Monthly Packet Christmas No., Abigaily. 108 ‘You 
are a cure of a girl 1 ' was Mrs. Bowden's neat way of ex- 
pressing her surprise. 

Cure (kiu<>i), [a. F. cure-r (in OF. to take 

care of, to clean) L. curare to care for, take care 
of, cure, f. cura care.] 

I. 1 1. a. irans. To take care of ; to care for, 
regard, b, inir. To take trouble ; to take care, 
138s Wyclif Acts viii. 2 Forsoth men ^edeful ^curiden 
[Vulg. curaoertsHf] or birieden Stheuene. — Tit. iii. 8 
That thei that bileuen to God, curen, or do bisynesse, for to 
be bifore in goode werkis. c 2420 PaUad. on Hnsb. iii. 844 
In hilles is to cure To set hem on the Southe if thai shall 
ure. 1603 Philotns Ixxxv, Of all thy kin curie not the greif. 
a x6x8 Sylvester fob Triwnphant iii. 386 Whose ragged 
Fathers I refus’d to keep My Shepheard’s Curs, much more 
to cure my sheep. 1623 A. Taylor Ckrisfs Mercy, I cur’d 
and cur'd for all that were in woe. 

•t2. trans. (and aisoll) To take charge of the 
spiritual interests of (a parish, etc.). Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI B. XX. 323 The Frere. .hyed faste To 
a lora lor a lettre, leue to haue to curen, As a curatour he 
were, c 2400 Rons, Rose 6845 , 1 walke soules for to cure. 
* 5 ^* J> Bell Hadden's Answ, Osor, 314 Sithence this 
Bishop is carefull and diligent in enryng hi^owne charge. 
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II. *1* 3. trans. To treat surgically or medically 
with the purpose of healing (a disease, or a 
patient). Obs, 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. v. (149^ 32 Angels ben 
callyd Leches and Physicyens for they cure and heele soules. 
c 14M Latfrasid s Cirurg, 94 For &. he [the cankre] be curid, 
bat is to seie kutt or 1-brent, bei perischen be sunnere. i»o 
Palsgr. 504 fe curt is I cure or helpe as a surgj'en dothe. 
2592 West sst Pt, Symbol, § 102 B, If . . the said H. shal . . 
refuse any longer to be dressed or cured by y“ said F. of the 
said infirmitie. 

4. To heal, restore to health (a sick person if a 
disease), Alsoj^. 

2382^ Wyclif Lrske viu. 43 Sum womman . . which hadde 
spendid al hir catel in to leemis, nether my^te be curid of ony. 
1388 — 2 Nitigs V. 3 The prophete schulde haue curid hym 
of the lepre which he hath, c 1440 Protnp. Parv, no Curyn', 
or heelyn" of seekenesse. .Sang, euro. 1338 Starkey Eng- 
land II. ii. i8s ^Nature hyrselfe curyth the patyent. i6ix 
Bible Luke vii. ar Hee cured many of their infirmities. 
1803 Med. Jrtd. IX. 348 The cold application was of great 
use. .and she was soon cured. 2883 G. Lloyd Ebb Flaw 
II. 160 To he cured of a troublesome complaint. 
fig, 0x330 PoL Rel, L, Poetns {yh&b) 36 Thow shake 
nevyr he curyd if thowe oonys knowe the cryme of thyne 
owne tiue wyfe. x6oo Sraks. A. Y, L, III. ii. 441 Ros. And 
thus I cur'd him[oflove]..^rL I would not he cured, youth. 
175a A. Murphy Gray' s-Pmt ‘fmt. No. ? s This h» cured 
me from attempting an^ sport of that kind. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 2 F 1 Disappointment seldom cures us of expecta- 
tion. 183a W. Irving Alhambra II. 148 Time cured him 
of his grief. 

+ b. transf. To repair, make good (anything 
damaged). Obs. 

1382 Wyclif x Kings xviiL 30 He curede the auter of the 
Lord, that was destruyed. (tidgd Usshbr Ann. vi. (1656) 
264 And there he cu^ such of his ships as had .. been 
bruised. 

6 . _ To heal (a disease or wound) ; fg. to remedy, 
rectify, remove (an evil of any kind). 

14.. CireumeisiOn in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 91 Hyteureth 
sores, hytbeleth everywownd. 2^^Piler.Petf.(^. deW, 
*53*) 9 b, The whiche cureth, releueth&neleth all defautes, 
16x0 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 106 Your tale. Sir, would cure 
deafenesse. x(S6g Glanvill Seeps. ScL 50 Deep search dis- 
covers more ignorance than it cures. 1708 Moitbux 
Rabelais v. xvi. Well, quoth Fryar John ..what can't be 
cur’d must be endur’d. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 357 
To cure the evils brought on by wee and folly. 1872 £. 
Peacock Mabel Heron I. ix. 166 He had been success- 
ful in curing more than one smoky chimney. Mod. The 
question whether pulmonary consumption can be cured. 

1 6. inir, (for rejll) To be cured, get well again. 
Ohs. rare. 

xg92 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jssl, 1, ii. 49 One desparate greefe 
cures with anothers languish, a 1774 CJoldsm. tr. Scarron's 
Cent. Rom, 1 . 179 Saldagne’s wounds were in the fair way 
of curing. 1791 Gibbon Lett. Misc. Wks. 1796 L 232, 

I must either cure or die. 

7. To prepare for keeping, by salting, drying, 
etc. ; to preserve (meat, fish, fruit, tobacco, etc.). 

x 50 g Hooke Mierogr. 161 What their way is of dressing or 
curing Sponges. .1 cannot learn. 1711 Act 9 Afine in Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4874/1 Kras, .brought to be cured and bagged at 
such Ousts. X719 De Foe Crusoe (rS^o) I. ix. 152, I had 
grapes enough, .to have cured into raisins. _ 1745 De Foe's 
Eng, Tradesman xxvi. ^841) L 258 Herrings cured red 
from Yarmouth. 1788 T. Jefferson Writings (1859} 443 

The beef cured and packed by them. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
WealSf 2 A warehouse., where salt for curing the fish 

. .was stored, 

b. intr. (for r^.) To be or become cured. 
x6d8 Stubbe in PlcU. Trans. III. 705 In Jamaica the 
Sugar cures faster in ten days, than in six months in Barba- 
does. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . vii. im They [grapes] 
might cure and dry in the sun. 1887 West Shore Mag. 
(Brit. Columbia) 451 The bunch grass cures on the roots, as 
it stands, and remains as hay until, .the spring. 

+ 8, To clear (land), as for a crop. Obs. 

1719 Db Foe Crusoe (184a) I. xvii. 295 We had gotten as 
much Land cured and trimmed up, as we sowed 22 Bushels 
of Barley on. 1722 — Cal. Jack (1840) 168 , 1 had a large 
quantity of land cured, that is, freed from timber. 
fCvxBfV.^ Obs. [A phonetically reduced form 
of ME. cuure, Cover, tiie v being vocalized or 
elided, as in o'er, e'er ; cf. skiver, skewer."] trans. 
To cover ; to conceal ; to protect. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 302 Diveris clowdys eche 
of uswassod^ely curyng. CX430LYDG. Chron, Treyt. vi, 
He. .had his iraude with fiattefye ycured. c 1440 Promp, 
Parv. no Curyn*, or hyllyn’ (W. cuuereo), operio, eexperso, 
iego. ify8 tr. Gaycis AH fWar i. 54 ’The Line of Con- 
tnevallation. .which cures the Besiegers from Sallies. 

fCure, Obs. rare. [Cf. Cube sb,*, and 
obs. conjugation of Choose.] trans. To choose. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1870 pu most nede. .an of pes twa curen 
and chcosen. 

Cure, var. of Cover v.\ to recover. 

II Cure (k«M). In 6 CTxree. [F., ad. med.L. 
dirdtm : see Curate.] A parish piiest in France 
or a French-speaking land. 

idgg Sir E. Nicholas in N, Papers (Camden) II. 345 The 
most plausible curees heere in the Towne and great Jan- 
senists. i6<m J. Davies Voy. Ambass, (1669) 422 The Curd 
or Parson of the Parish, came one day to my Quarters. 2871 
Morley Voltaire (x88di 341 One must stand well with the 
cure, be he knave or dunce. 

Cu're-fb:lli Something that cures all diseases ; 
a universal remedy, panacea- Also fig. 

1870 Lowell Cathedral Poet. Wks. (1879} 45 ^ Expect . . 
A wondrous cure-all in equality. 2871 Naphbys Prev, jr 
Cure Dis. in, iv. 742 It has been vaunted as a cure-all. 
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b. As a name for various plants: see quots. 
(Cf. all-keal) 

*793 Nemnich (cited in Britten & Holland Plani-tt.), 
Cure-all, Ceunt rivals. 2882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cure-all, the 
Geietn vir^nitmum and the CEnothera biesmis. 

Cured (kiuoid),^/. a.^ [f. Cure v.^ and jAI] 
1 . In senses corresponding to those of the verb ; 
esp. in sense 7 ; Preserved by salting, drying, etc. 

2713 M. Davies A th. Brit. i. 276 The Gratitude of the 
Cur’d Patient. 2838 Peto^ Cycl, V. 239 Salted meat and 
cured fish. 2884 (Weekly ed.) 31 Oct. 7/4 Mild cured 
butter. 

1 2 . [f. the sb.] Having cure of souls. [F. cure!] 
*393 Gower Conf. I. Prol, 10 For dignite ne for provende 
Or cured or withoute cure. 

+ Cured, ppl- a,^ Obs. [f. Cube 0.2] Covered, 
having a cover, 

2463 Bicry Wills (Camden) 42 My browne cuppe of erthe 
curyd. C1480 Poston Lett. No. 832 III. 271 A standyng 
cimpe curid gilt, .another standyng cupp cuerid gilt. 

Cureless (kiue-iles), a. [See -less.] With- 
out cure or remedy ; incurable, irremediable. 

a 1542 'VlyA.TT To his vnkind lone. In depe wide wound, 
the dedly stroke doth turne : To cureles ricarre. 2579 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) i8x Then is thy case almost curelesse. 2653 
'tKXSZO'BaPeff. Horseman 34 Msinygood horses are left cure 
less of these two gross UDSufierable faults. 2718 Pope Iliad 
xvin. 90 This cureless grief. z88o McCarthy Own Times 
IV. 63 He proclaimed to England that her ancient system 
must fall into cureless ruin. 

Hence Cu'xelessly adv., incurably. 

2852 Robertson Serm, Ser. in. xii. 154 Fatally, radically, 
curelessly wrong. 

Cnrer (kiuo-raj). [f. Cure w.i-f-ERi.] 

1 . One who or that which cures or heals. 

2582 T. Rogers St. Aug. Praters ix. (1597) 45 Thou 
purger ofwickednes and curer of wounds. 2598 Shaks. 
Merry W. it. iii. 39 He is a curer of soules, and you a curer 
of bodies. 1775 Adair Amer, Ind. 438 The curers of ail- 
ments. 184s yml. R. Agric. Soc. VI. ii. 548 Panaceas . . 
put forth as checkers or curers of the disease. 

2 . One whose employment it is to cure fish, etc. 

2792 Newts Tour Eng. ^Scot. 103 There is room enough 

for the cooper and curer to perform their operations all 
under cover. 28x4-25 Act 55 Geo. Ill, c. 94 g 20 If the 
curer of such herrings shall not deliver such account thereof, 
2864 Reader 23 Jan. 09 Curers crowd to buy the fish. 

Curesse, curet(e, carets, obs. ff. Cuirass. 
Curette (kiuere-t). Surg. [a. Y. curette, f, curer 
in sense ‘ to clear, cleanse *, applied to various in- 
dustrial tools as well as in the surgical use.] A 
small surgical instrument like a scoop, used in re- 
moving a cataract from the eye, wax from the ear, 
granulations, dried mucus, etc., from the throat, 
uterine cavity, bladder, etc. Also, a suction- 
instrument used in the removal of a soft cataract. 

*753 Sharp in Phil, Trans. XLVIII. 325 , 1 then passed 
the curette (a little scoop) through the pupil. 2758 J. S. Le 
Drafts Observ. Surg. (17721 259, I took off a Quantity of 
incrustated Gravel with the Currette, 2869 Wells Diseases 
of Eye 253 The convexity of the curette is to be placed 
against the edge of the cornea. 

Hence Cuxe'tte v., to scrape with a curette; 
Cuxe’ttlng vbl. sb. 

x888 Brit. Med, Jml. ii Feh. 288 My present practice is 
to curette in every case of disease affecting, .the uterine 
mucous membrane. 2890 Braithwaite Reirosp. Med, CIL 
108 Antiseptic curetting in Endometritis (Pnetpetal). 
Curfew (kiuufiif). Forms: a. (3 coeverfii), 
4 Corfu, -feu, 4-7 oorfew, ourfewe, 5 ouxfa, 
5-6 couxfeu(e, ouxpheue, 6-7 euxfue, 7 cur- 
phew, 8 oorfeu, -fue, -phew, curfeu, 5-oturfew; 
B- 4 oorfour, 5-6 cuvito, 6 couxfyre, curfoyr, 
7 ourfure, -phour ; 6 curfle. Also (etymological 
restorations) 7 couvrefeu, ooverfeu, -few. [a. 
AF, coevetfu, = OF. cuevre-fu, quevrefeu, covre- 
feu (13th c.), f. comre, imper. of couvrir to cover 
+ feu fire : cf. the med.L. names ignitegium, pyri- 
tegiuni, ftom tegSre to cover. The corrupt forms 
in four, -fur, etc. appear to he of phonetic origin, 
though in some cases associated with fire!\ 

1 . a. A regulation in force in mediaeval Europe 
by which at a fixed hour in the evening, indicated 
by the ringing of a bell, fires were to be covered 
over or extinguished; also, the hour of evening 
when this signal was given, and the bell rung for 
the purpose, b. Hence, the practice of ringing a 
bell at a fixed hour in the evening, usually eight 
or nine o’clock, continued after the original pur- 
pose was obsolete, and often used as a signal in 
connexion with various municipal or communal 
regulations ; the practice of ringing the evening 
bell still survives in many towns. 

The primary purpose of the curfew appears to have been 
the prevention of conflagrations arising from domestic fires 
left unextinguished at night. The earliest English quota- 
tions make no reference to the original sense of the word : 
the curfesi) being already in 13th c. merely a name for the 
ringing of the evening bell, and the time so marked. 

[2285 Stat, London Stat. 1 . 202 Apres Coeverfu persond 
a Seint Martyn le graunt,] e 2320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1429 
Than was the lawe in Rome toun, That, ^whether lord or 
garsoun That after Corfu be founde rominde, Faste men 
scholden hem nimen and binde. c 2386 [see 3]. c 2400 Leges 
Quai. Burgomm Ixxxi. in Sc. Acts 1 . 349 [He] »1 gang til 
bis wache wytb twa wapnys at J>e ryngyng of pe courTeu. 
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c 1440 Promf. Parv. iio/a Curfu, (guitegium. *495 
AmoLde Ckron, (iBii) go Yf ther bee any Parishc Clarke yt 
ringyth curfew sifter the cutfue be ronge at Bowe cbirche. 
1530 Palsgb. sio/i Cou^ewe, a ryngyng of belles towarde 
evenyng. *570 Leviss Mtaiip. 190 Curfie, operitw igttis. 
i56r Bp. Parkhbsst Injuaetions, If they doo ring at the 
buriall of the deade, noone or Curpheue. 1570 Burgh Rec. 
PeeBla 334 (Sc. Burgh Rec, Soc.j To regne xij houns, yj 
houns, Sind courfyre nychtlie. t6o8 Merry Devil Edm.^ ra 
Hazl. Dodsl^ X. 251 Well, 'tis nine o'clock, 'tis lime to ring 
curfew. s6io Shaks. Tentf, v. i. 40. i6u Milton Pense- 
roso 74 Oft on a plat of rihing ground, 1 hear the far-o£F 
curfew sound, 17S0 Gray Elegy 2, The Curfew tolls the 
knell of psurdug day. xS^CoBBETT^Kr.IIiVfrsuSio)!. 317, 

1 got to thispltmeabonthalfanhourader the ringing of the 

eight o’clock Dell, or Curfew. 1830 Lyell vnd Visit U. S. 
II. 43 Every evening, at nine o'clock, a great bell, or curfew, 
tolls in the market-plsux of Mon turnery, after which no 
coloured man is permitted to be abroad without a pass. 

^ The stateaient that the curfew was introduced 
into England by William the Conqueror as a mea- 
sure of political repression has been current since 
the i6th century, but rests on no early historical 
evidence. See Freeman A^ann. Couq. (1875) III. 
185 as to what ‘ seems to be the origiu of the famous 
and misrepresented curfew’. 

1368 Grafton Chrots. II. 9. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 

Etig, I. Ivi. (1739) ro2 It is aCSrmed, that the Normans did 
impose a new custom called Coverfeu. 1743-6 Srenstome 
EUgiesxy, So droop’d, I ween, each Britons breast of old 
When the dull curfew spoke their freedom fled. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm, IV. 412. 

’I'C. Applied also to the ringing of a beU at 
a fixed hour in the morning. Obs. 

159s Shaks. Rem, t[ ^stt, tv. iv. 4 Come, stir, stir, stir, The 
second (^ocke hath (Irow'd, The Curphew Bell hath rung, 
'tis three a clocke. 1673 in L'hool Munie. Rec. (1883) I. 342 
King Curphew all the yeare long at 4 a dock in the morn- 
ing and eight at a night. 1704 laid. II. 83 Binging Curfew 
Bell at four of y^ clodc in y^ morning, and eight at night. 

2 . A cover for a fire ; a fire-plate, a cover-fire. 

a i6a6 Bacon( J.), Forpans, pots, curfews, counters andthe 
like. 1779 Centl, Mag. XLIX, 406 He had gotten a piece 
of household furniture of copper, which he was pleased to 
calla carfew..F. G...faas described it as a. curfew, from its 
use of suddenly putting out a fire. 2837 [see Cover-fibe]. 

3. attrib . and Comh,iS& curfffm~knoll,~note^ -time. 
C1388 Chaucer MillePs T. 459 The dede deepe .. Fil on 

this carpenter . . Aboute corfew tyme [tr.n corfeu, curfewe]. 
1778 W. Pearce Haunts Shaks. 12 At curfew-time lull'd by 
the lone village bell. 1814 Worosw. Excursion viii. 273 
The curfew-knoll That spake the N orman Conqueror's stern 
behest iSiS ScoTrAfrf. A/idf. xxvii. That sleep should 
have visited his eyes after such a curfew-note, was impos- 
sible. 

4 . Onxfew-beU. (See sense i.) Also ;fig. 

cvgea Seuyis Sag. (W.) 1497 Corfour belle rmgge gan. 
2309 /F3& (1850) 11a, I gyve toward y» ryngers 

charm on the gret belle in Seynt Maiy Chirche, callyd cor- 
few belle. 2397-8 Bf. Hall Sat. ici, iv. 15 But a newrope, 
to ring the couure-feu bell, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Cmsid. Pari. Wks. (xjxi) 187 That there shall be cover-feu 
bells rung, .after the ringing ofwhich no man shall be found 
upon the streets. 270* C. Mather Magn. Chr. iii. lU. (1852) 
542 He. .would ring a loud courfeu bell wherever he saw the 
fires of animosity. 2830 Keigbtley Hist. Eng. 1 . 103 A law 
of police which direct^ all fires to be put out at the tolling 
of a hdl called Curfew bell, is by later chroniclers ascribed 
to Wm. the Conqueror, but without any countenance from 
the early writers. 

Cnirfo'flLei V. Sc. [Deriv. of a simple Futflk 
ZF. to disorder ; the first syllable is perh. Gaelic car 
^ist, bend, tnni about; used in combinatioa 
iu cta^-fhocal quibble, prevarication, car-shiiil roll- 
ing ^e, car-iua£theal'WKia% turn ; cf. the Lowland 
Sa curcuddochy cttrdoo, curgloff, curjute, curmur- 
ring, cuntoiied, in which the prefix seems to have 
the sense of L. irons, 'To put into a state of 

disorder ; to nififie. 

2383 R. S. Leg. Bf. St. Andreis in Setnfill Ballates (1872) 
215 His ruffe curfuSed about his craig. 2768 Ross Hetenore 
81 (Jam.) Ye ken where Dick curfufSed a’ her hair. 
CuxfTl'ffle, sb. Sc, Also carfuffle. [f. prec. 
vb.] Disorder, flurry, agitation. 

iBx6 Scott Antif. xx, blonkbarns in an unco carfuffle. 
/ 3 £d. xxix, Tmth, my lord maun be turned feel outright., 
and he puts himself into sicacurfuffleforony thing ye could 
bring him, Edie. 2823 Misses Corbett Petticoat Tales 
1. 333 Gata) Ye need na put yourselinto ony carfuffleabout 
the matter. 

Curfltr(0: see CoErBW. 

II CSnria (kiuoTia), [L. curia, in sense i.] 

1 . Antiq, a. One of the ten divisions into which 
each of the three ancient B.oman tribes were 
divided ; hence used of the divisions in ether an- 
cient cities, b. The building belonging to a 
Roman curia, serving primarily as its place of 
worship, o. The senate-house at Rome. d. A 
titie given, to the senate of ancient Italian towns, 
as distinguished &om that of Rome. 

2600 HoLLAND^Xiby v. 209 Camillus should be called back 
^ain out of exile by a VVard-leet, or the suffrages of the 
i6a6 Massinger Rent, Actor r. i, Lets to the curia, 
And, though unwillingly, give our suffrages, Before we are 
compelrd. t6j;S T. Harrington Oceana 76 (Jod.) Thepeople 
..are first divided into thirty curias, or parishes. 183a 
Grote Greece 11. Ixxxi. X_. 549 There is reason for believing 
that the genuine Carthaginian citizens were distributed into 
3 ^bes, 30 cuiise, and 30a gentes. 

2 . A court of justice, counsel, or administration; 
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used esf, of the royal and other courts of the feudal 
organization. 

In mediaeval L., ctiria was the word regularly employed to 
render F. eeur. Court, and it is so used by modern historians, 
esp. in Curia regis, the King’s Curia, or King's Court, of the 
Norman kings of England. 

\c 1x78 Glanwlle 2 Hie incipit liber primus de placitis 
quae pertinent ad curiam regis.] 

1706 Fhillifs (ed. Kerseyi s.v.. In our Common Law, 
Curia signifies a Court of Judicature. 2861 Pearson Early 
^ Mid. Ages Eng. 414 Historically, the court of exchequer 
. .was developed out of the curia, or great mure of the 
king's tenants-in-chiefl 2874 Stubbs Cotut. Hist. I. xi. 377 
Whereas, under William the Conqueror and William Rufus 
the term Cr/x/a generally.. refers to the solemn courts held 
thriceayem: or on particular summons, at which all tenants- 
in-chief were supposed to attend, from the reign of Henry I 
we have distinct traces ofa judicial system, a supreme court 
of justice called the Curia Regis, presided over by the king 
or justiciars. 2890 Guatdian 28 May 868/x The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, .without a curia, without traditions, without 
committees of experts and theologians., is going to settle., 
some most difficult points. 

3 , sfec. The Curiat the Papal court. 

* In the stricter sense, the authoritiM which administer the 
Papal Primacy; in a wider accep^ion it embraces all the 
auTOorities and functionaries fornung the immediate entour- 
age or Court of the Pope ’ (Ca/A.Z)icf.). 

2840 S. Austin Raukds Hist. Pofts (1847) I. 237 (Stan- 
ford) Still more important to the curia was the second 
article, concerning the plurality of benefices. 2878 Stubbs 
Cotut. Hist, III. xix. 352 It was a curious coincidence that 
the great breach between England and Rome should be the 
result of a litigation in a matrimonial suit, one of the few 
points inwliiidi the Curia had continued to exercise any real 
jurisdiction. 

Onrial ^iue'rial), a. and sb, fa. F. curial, -ale 
adj., curiaie sb., ad. L. curidl-is, f. cunal\ 

A. adj. 

f 1 . Of or pertaining to a royal court ; having 
the manners befitting a court ; courtly. Obs. 

2478 Lther Niger in Homek. Ord. (1790) 43 And other 
fourmes curiall after the booke of urbanitie. ^ 1484 Caxton 
Curiall j The lyf Curiall whyche thou desirest. /hid. 3 
The maner of the peple curyall or courtly. 2320 St, Pafers 
Heu, VIII, II. 56 To . . iall to more curiall, disciute, and 
clenly order, than ever they used before. 23^ Rolland 
Crt, Venia i. 793 And to my sisteris, and Ladyis curiall. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a curia : a. of an ancient 
Roman or an Italian curia ; b. of a judicial, ad- 
ministrative, or other court; c. of the papal 
Cuiia. 

1677 Govt. Venice 2B0 The Vicar of the Podestat, or some 
other Curial Officer, is permitted to go in their stead. 2864 
A. J. Horwood YearBks. 32-3 Edw. /, Introd. 19 wte. In 
the_ celebrated Huenden plea.. there is no appearance of 
curial formalities being observed. x8b Sat. Rev, 18 Mar. 
323 The present Pope, so far as he is lcft untrammelled by 
the exigencies of conventional or curial etiquette. 

B. sb. 

1 1 . A member of a court ; a courtier. Obs, 

2^7 Bokenham .S'cj'»0'r(Roxb.l77 Thou maryd shalhene 
. .'lo sum cuiyal of ;^ht gret ^gnite. 

2 . A member of an ancieut Roman or an Italian 
curia. 

2677 Govt. Venice 280 If the Curial should become a Coun- 
cellor, theAssistance..would degenerate into Counsel. i86x 
J. G. Shepfaro Fall Rome viii. 413 Each municipality was 
made responsible in the person of its curials, or chief officers 
..for its own amount of taxation. 2873 G. W. Kitchin 
Hist. France i. vi. I. 52 The curials (or members of the civil 
municipality) lost their authority. 

+ 3 . A treatise on the Court. Obs. 

The title given to the treatise or letter of Alain Chartier 
translated by Caxton. 

2484 Caxton Curiall 6 Thus endeth the Curial made by 
Maystre Alain Charretier. Translated thus in Englysshe 
by Wylliain Caxton. 2822 K. Digbv Broadst Hon. (1846) 
327 What wisdom is in this sentence of Alain Chartier in his 
Curial 

Cxtrialism (kiue-riMiz’m). [f. Cueial a. + 
-ISM.] A curial or courtly system ; esj. applied 
to the policy or system of the papal Curia ; Vati- 
canism. 

_ 2870 Church Rev, 13 Aug. 499/2 Curialisra, a word come 
into use duringthe past week [i.e. in reference to the Vatican 
Coundl]. 1892 Speaker 2 May 530/2 Though curialism did 
prevail [at the Vatican CouiicilJ, some sense of the older 
Catholicism^has revived. 

Gnrialist (kiu«Tialist). [f. as prec. + -isr ; cf. 
F. curialisie, Cotgr.] A member of the papal 
Curia ; a supporter of its policy or authority. 

2847 Buck tr. HagettbacKs Hist. Doctr. 11. 456 In the 
Roman Catholic Church a controversy was carried on be. 
tween the Curialists and Episcopalians. 1870 Contemf, 
Rev. XIII. 22 A veteran cunalist assuredDr, Mejer that he 
could discern no principle at all in the manner of transacting 
business at Rome. 

Curialistic (HueriMi'stik), a. [f. prec. + -la.] 
Of or pertaining to curialists or curialism. 

Leif, on [Vaticoft] Council, by ‘Quirinus’ 116 
Proclaimed, through the curialistic Cardinal Bonnechose. 
2873 W. H. Jervis GalUcmi Ch, Pref. ix Those views of 
the monarchical constitution of the Church . .which charac. 
terize the ultra-Catholic or Curialistic school. 

*)* Ciuria,*lity. Obs. [ad. OF. curiaUU, med.L. 
curialitas, from curidlis CubiaIi.] 
a. What pertains to a court, b. Courtliness, 
e. «CouETEST 3 and 4. 

a 2636 Bacon Advice to SirG, Villiers (R.), I come to the 
last of those things which I propounded, which is, the Court 
and Curiality. 1633 T. Adams Exf. a Peter i. e Either 


through curiosity or curiality, Christian Salutations are 
thought gross. 1641 Heylin Helf to Hist. (2671) 340 [The 
title of Earl Marshal] was only given them then by the 
courtesle or curiality of England. 1672 F. Phillips Reg, 
Necess. 426 The said Earl . . was not siiled the Kings Cousin 
. .a Curiality, with which the more antient and less Frenchi- 
fied times were unacquainted. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot,, (Courtesy or Cunality. 

Curialie (kiii»Ti|^t), a, [ad. L. curidt-us adj., 
f. curia.'\ Of or pertaining to the curias. 

1886 Encycl. Brit, 20 S., Tssir In Cicero’s time there were 
still curies, curial festivals, and curiate assemblies. 

Curiefc, obs. form of Cuibass. 

Cni’ ing (kiueTiq)j vbl. sb. [-INgI.] The action 
of the verb Cdbb. 

1 . Healing, cure. 

2383 Wycuf yer. xiv, 20 Tyme of curing [1388 heeling]. 
23ra J. Read Comfend. Method 60 b, Trie all other remedies 
before he proceede to these sharpe kind of curinges. 1393 
Shaks. yohnm, iv. 2x2 Before the curing of astri^ dise^e. 
2892 tr. De La Saussayds Sc. Relig. xxix. 238 The curing 
of sickness. 

2 . The process of preparing (fish, etc.) for keep- 
ing, by salting, drying or other means. 

267a [see 3]. 2791 Trans. Soc. Encoitrag. Arts IX. 174 
Some observations on the curing of coffee. 2884 Munch, 
Exam, us Feb. 5/3 Efforts to encourage the growth and 
curing of tobacco. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb., as (sense i) curing-stone ; 
(sense a) curiug-room, -stand, -yard', curing- 
bouse, a building where curing is carried on; 
spec, ‘the building on a sugar estate (in the West 
Indies) where the hogsheads of newly potted sugar 
are placed to harden and drain off the molasses ’ 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade, 1858). 

2639 in Chambers Dorn. Aiui. Scot. II. 32 She. .had sent 
to the Laird of Lee to borrow his curing-stone for their 
cattle. 167a W. Hughes Amer. Physician 33 Athwart the 
end of the Sugar-house, or Curing-house (as they term it). 
2792 Newte Tour Eng. Scot. 100 For the benefit of the 
Fisheries, public wharfs, store-houses, and curing-houses, 
should be constructed upon a moderate scale at first x86a 
Macm. Mag, Oct 511 'The owners of boats at Wick engage 
to fish for particular curers, who have curing-stands there. 

Curing, var. of Covering Obs., recovery. 

C1440 Promf. Parv. iix Curynge, or recurynge of seke- 
nesse, convalescencia. 

Curio (kiusTiu). [A familiar abbreviation of 
cariosity An. object of art, piece of bric-i-brac, 
etc., valued as a curiosity or rarity; a curiosity; 
more particularly applied to articles of this kind 
from China, Japan, and the far East. 

2832 H, Melville Whale Hi. 20 A lot of 'balmed New 
Zealand heads, great curios you know. i86x Swinhoe N. 
China Camp. 299 Everybody had some rare curios to show 
me, asking me their worth. 

b. Comb,, as ctirio-buying, -hunter, -maniac, • 

1B86 Pall Mall G, 25 Jan. 4/x As a hahy is moved to put 
everything it sees into its mouth, so the curiomaniac seeks 
to make everything within the limits of the craze his own. 
1887 Guillemaro Cruise ' Marchesa’ I. 4r To the curio- 
hunter the Liu-kiu Islands are a most unprofitable ground. 
x888 Pall Mall G. 19 Sept 2/1 By a first-class Japanese 
curio-dealer, .you are only shown one thing at a time. 

Curiolo’gic, a. and sb. [A bad adaptation 
of Gr. Kvpio\oyiK- 6 s (of which the normal Eng. 
xepr. is cyriologic) ‘speaking literally’ (f. jebptos 
regular, proper, etc. + \(57oy speech, -\oyia speak- 
ing), applied by Clemens Alexandrinus to hiero- 
glyphics consisting of simple pictures, as opposed 
to avffioXinbs symbolic.] 

A. ot^'. Of or pertaining to that form of hiero- 
glyphic writing in which objects are represented 
by pictures, and not by symbolic characters. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xi. 64 The last and most per- 
fect [mode of discourse and writing] is Hieroglyphic, whereof 
one IS Curiologic, the other Symbolic. x’fiaAntiq. in Ann. 
Reg. 256/2 The proper or curiologic character expressed the 
sun by afigure representing that luminary. x8i6 J. Gilchrist 
Philos. Etym. 27 The kind of hieroglyphics which the Egyp. 
tians very properly named Curiologic. 

B. sb. Representation by picture-writing. ' 

i8t6 J. Gilchrist Philos, Etym, 33 Men were led on step 

by step from hieroglyphics or picture-writing, to curiologics, 
an abridged form of the former. 18^ R. F. Burion Dahome 
I. 206 111 this land the umbrella is a rude kind of curio- 
logics, faintly resembling European blazonry. 

tio Cuxiolo*g[ical a. = prec., Caxiolo-gically 
adv. CurioTogy nonce-wd., representation by 
curiologic symbols. 

1740 Warburton Div. Legai. iv. iv. iii, Hieroglyphics 
were written curiologically and symbolically. 28x4 Edin. 
Rev. Nov. 147 Those hieroglyphics in which part of a 
material object ii put for the whole are called curiological. 
1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym, 32 The same system of 
curiologymost have prevailed at a ver^arly period. 2862 
H._ Spencer First Princ. (2B70) 349 The kuriological or 
imitative [form]. 

t Cu'rion. Obs. rare~'^. [a. F. curiott, or ad. 
L. curio, -dnem, f, Cueia.] The priest of an an- 
cient Roman curia. 

2634 A. Darcie Birth M Heresies xLi, 51 Because the 
ancient Curions and Sacriiicerswere cut and shauen. 
Curiosity (kiuori^-siti). Forms; 4-5 cory-, 
curiouste, 5 c'uiyouste(e, -oste, ooriouste, 
CTxriowstee,(ciiry8te); also4-6 curiosite, 5oury-, 
otiriosite(e, -syte(e, -aytye, 6 ouriositye, (kew- 
riosyte), 6-7 ouriositie, 6- -ty. [a, OF. curio- 



CUBIOSITY. 
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CURIOUS. 


set^ (AngloFr. curiousete), ad. L. ciiridsitat^em, f. 
citrios-us : see Cuiuous and -TY. Subsequently 
conformed more closely to the Latin, both in 
French as curiositi, and in Eng. as curiositie, -ity^ 
I. As a personal attribute. 

' f 1. Carefulness, the application of care or 
attention. Obs. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 32 He that lernede best. .And passud 
lys fdows yn cu^rste. a 1368 Ascham Schalem. n. (Arb.) 87 
C%s. Commentaries are^to be read with all curiositie. a 1619 
Fotherby At/ieom, i. iv. § i (1622) eo They which haue 
marked, with very great curiositie, the memorable things of 
euery Countrie. 1747 Gould Attiss6 A little Curiosity 
in Observation will easily remove so plam an Error. 

+ 2. Careful attention to detail ; scrupulousness j 
exactness, accuracy. Obs. 

C1391 CH.AOCEn Astrol. it. § 14 heading. To knowe the 
degree of the sonne by thy net, for a maner curiosite. 1339 
Scot in Strype Ann. Ref.l. App. x. 28 If they be. . examyned 
againe and againe, this curiositie will never come to any 
end. 1377 Googe H tresbacKs Husb. i. (1586) 9 Everie 
one will not suffer such curiositie as they require in y« 
placing of a house. 1630 Sandekson Serm. (1681) II. 281 
The Curiosity that Men use in Weighing Gold or precious 
Quintessences for Medicine. 1694 Ace. Sea. Laie Voy. 
(1711) p. xxiii.To take the most exact account of all the Coasts 
.,.and to report them at their return ivith all possible Curio, 
sity. 

+ 3. Proficiency attained by careful application ; 
skill, cleverness, ingenuity. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 333 Beside her incom* 
parable beautie. .adorned also with all that curiositie could 
devise. 1664 Power Exp. PJUlos. i. 58 If our Dioptics could 
attain to that curiosity as to grind us such Glasses, .we might 
hazard at last the discovery of Spiritualities themselves, 
1676 Shadwell Virtuoso 11, You will arrive at that curiosity 
in this watery science [swimming], that not a frog breathing 
will exceed you. 1742 Leoni Palladio's Archit. 1 . 10 Sump- 
tuous Buildings, which requir’d more_ Curiosity. 1760-72 
tr. yucM j- ulloa's Voy. (eo. 3) I, in. ii. 113 Many expert 
pilots, and other persons of curiosity who have employed 
their attention on it. 

1 4:. Care or attention carried to excess or unduly 
bestowed upon matters of inferior moment, a. 
Undue niceness or fastidiousness as to food, cloth- 
ing, matters of taste and behaviour. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 1 753 The ferthe is, curiosite 
[v, r. coriouste] with gret entent to make and apparayle his 
mete, c 1430 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 2148 Common cletlung 
als he vsed, All’ curyouste he refused, CX310 Barclay Mirr. 

Miatfiers (1370) F j, Though I forbid thee proude curio- 
sitie Yet do I not counsell nor moue thee to rudenes. 153X 
Elyot Goa, III. xxii, The curioisitie and wanton appetite of 
Heliomibalus. x6ox Cornwallyes Ess, ii. xxviii. (x6sx) 23 
We of these latter times full of a nice curiosity, mislike all 
the performances of our fore.fathers. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 
II. iv. (1673) 68 A vicious curiosity about meats and drinks, 
x^ Foroyce Serm. Vug. Worn. (ed. 4) I. ii. 39 In affairs 
of this kind, it is but just to allow to women a degree of 
curiosity and care. 

t b. Unduly minute or subtle treatment ; nicety, 
subtlety. Obs. 

1603 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. iv. § 6 (1873) 32 This same 
unprratable subtility or curiosity is of two sorts, xdao 
Markham Farevo. husb. il xix. (x668) 103 Besides many 
other Seeds, which would . .shew but too much curiosity to 
rraeat. 1680 Bvkhsx Rochester (i6ga) 106 The opposition 
ot Hereticks anciently occasioned too much Curiosity 
among the fathers. 

5. Desire to know or learn : f a. In a blamable 
sense: The disposition to inquire too minutely 
into anything ; undue or inquisitive desire to know 
or leani. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 227 Bi bis answere moun 
we se how curiouste of science or unslcilful coveitise of 
cunnynge, is to dampne. 1388 — Hum. iv. 20 Othere men 
se not bi ony curiouste tho thingis that ben in the seyntuarie 
. .elUs thei schulen die. 1326 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 

2 That ye neuer byway of curiosite be besy to attempte ony 
persone therin. 160,]. Hieron Wks, I. 488 It is curiositie to 
enquire into that which God hath concealed. 1673 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 142 ^Curiosity is the spiritual adul- 
tery of the soul. Curiosity is spiritual drunkenness, xy^ 
Burke Vhtd. Hat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. $ You feared, that the 
curiosity of this search might endanger the ruin of the whole 
fabrick. 

b. In a neutral or good sense: The desire or 
inclination to know or learn about anything, esp. 
what is novel or strange ; a feeling of interest 
leading one to inquire about anything. 

1613 SalkeldTVvo;/. Angels 43 Butperadventure some may 
with . . just curiositie demaund, how then shall wee know. 
i 6 m J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Erontena 12^ noble and 
solid curiosity of knowing things in their beginnings. 1647 
Clarendon Hisi. Reb. ii. (1843) 44/a There was so little 
curiosity. . in the country to know any thing of Scotland^ . . 
that, etc. 1^3 Sir T. Herbert Tram. (1677) 38a In curiosity 
1 put some of the wood into my mouth and chewed it._ 1707 
Curios, in Husb. ^ Card. 337 A Plant, which he resuscitated 
in the presence of any, whose Curiosities brought them to 
see it. 1723 De Foe Vo^. round World (1840) aw He had 
perhaps at first raised this curiosity in me. 1833 C. Bronte 
Villette xiv. Your curiosity is roused at last. 2873 Jowett 
PUcto (ed. 2) 1 . 393 N or had you any curiosity to know other 
states or their laws. 

o. Inquisitiveness in reference to trifles or matters 
which do not concern one. 

*577 Northbrooke (1843) 95 What was^ the cause 

why Dina was rauished? was it not hlr curiositie? 1603 
Holland Plutarch' sMor. 134 Curiositie, which I take to be 
a desire to know the faults and imperfections in other men. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin Tnanp. (1876) 113 puriosity— looking 
over other people's affairs and overlooking our own. X887 ) 


T. Fowler Princ. Morals n. i. 44 Curiosity, .is usually em- 
ployed to denote the habit of inquisitiveness as to trifles, and 
especially as to the private affairs of one’s neighbours. 

6 . Scientific or artistic interest ; the quality of 
a curioso or virtuoso ; connoisseurship. Obs. 

_ 1661 Evelyn I>iafy(ii2j)_ll. 175, 1 dined at Mr, Palmer’s 
m Gray’s Inn, whose curiosity excell’d in clocks. 1694 
Molesivortk Acct. Sweden 47 This . . qualifies them more 
for a Life of Labour and Fatigue, than of Art and Curiosity. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Addison Wks, HI. 73 Mr. Locker 
. . was eminent for curiosity and literature. 

1 7. A pursuit in which any one takes an interest, 
or for which he has a fancy ; a hobby. Obs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep, 1. v, Had their curiosities 
been sedentary, 1633 Walton Angler Ep. Ded. 4 T^is 
pleasant curiositie of Fish and Fishing . . has been thought 
worthy the pens and practices of divers in other Nations. 
ax66x Fuller Worthies {i 8 ^o) III. Fertilizing of barren 
ground may be termed a charitable curiosity employing 
many poor people therein. 

f 8. A desire to make trial or experience of any- 
thing novel; trifling interest or desire; a fancy, 
a whim. Obs. 

2603 Jas. I_ Gunp. Plot in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) HI. 13 
[Parliament] is no_ place for particular men to utter there 
their private conceipts, nor for satisfaction of their curiosities. 
1663 Flagellwn; or O. Cromwell I>laced 

in Sydney Colledge, more to satisfie his Fathers curiosity 
and desire, than out of any hopes of Completing him in his 
Studies. ^ 167a Cave Prim. Car. r. x. (1673) 293 A curiosity 
in many in those times of being baptized in Jordan, a 1718 
Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1 . 49® He wholly denied his Wife 
the Curiosity of changing of but one Piece of foreign Gold. 
IL As a quality of things. 
t9. Careful or elaborate workmanship; per- 
fection of construction ; elaborateness, elegance ; 
artistic character. Obs. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 8 Jif }>ei drawen J>e peple in }>e 
holiday by coryouste of gaye wyndownes. 2393 Gower 
Conf. III. 383, I.. axe.. that my boke be nought xefused. . 
For lack of curiosite. 24^ Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/3 To 
wryte the curiosyte and werke of the temple . . passeth my 
connynge to expresse. 2309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii. 
Iviii, Betrapped fayre and gaye Wyth shyning trappers of 
curiositie. 2384 Burghley Let. in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. v. 

§ g An instrument of 24 Articles of great length and curiosity, 
formed in a Romish stile. 2663 Hooke Microgr, 163 You 
can hardly look on the scales of any Fish, but you may dis- 
cover abundance of curiosity and beautifying. 2673 Lady's 
Call. 1. V. P5J. 49 Because they are loth., to abate any thing 
of the curiosity of their dress, ifig? Collier Ess, Mot. 
Suiy. ir. (1709) go The Regularity of Motion, visible in the 
great variety and Curiosity of Bodies. 

1 10. Careful accuracy of construction ; nicety, 
delicacy. Obs. 

*Sp 3 Fale Dialling' The making of the Horologicall 
Cylindre, and the Ring.. we have presently omitted, partly 
for their curiosity in cutting and duineation. 2662 Evelyn 
Chalcqg. Pref. (1769) 35 This art . . is arrived to the utmost 
curiosity and accurateness. x6^ Power Fxp. Philos. lit. 
170 How many ticklish Curiosities, and nice Circumstances 
there are to perforin this Eimeriinent exactly. 2703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. ai The chief^t Curiosity in the making . . 
Hinges is, x.That the Pin-hole be exactly round. .2. That the 
Joints are let exactly Into one another. 2807 Southey 
EspriclUds Lett. 1 , 134 An idea of the curiosity with which 
these things are constructed. 

11. The quality of being curious or interesting 
from novelty or strangeness ; curiousness. 

2397 Morley Introd. Mws. 203 This I thought good to 
shew you, not for anie curiositie which is in it, hut [etc.]. 
x66o Sharrock Vegetables Ep. Ded., The operations them- 
selves . ■ are devoid of curiosity. z6S6 R. Berkeley in 
Evelyn's Mem, (2857) III. 283 From thence we went the 
next day to Rotterdam, where the curiosity of the place 
detained us three days. 2774 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 
1859 1 . App. 224 The distance between these, and the instruc- 
tions actually adopted, is of some curiosity. 2838 Haw- 
thorne Fr. * It. ynils. II. g6 The curiosity of which was 
overlaid by their multitude, 

in. A matter or thing that has this quality. 

1 12. A curions question or matter of investiga- 
tion ; a nicety of argument ; a subtlety. Obs.^ 
c 23to Wyclif Wks, (i88o) 6 Jif }>ei. , traveilen not in holy 
writt but veyn pleies and corioustees. ^ 2386 T. B. La 
PritnattcL Fr, Acad, i. 252 Their subtilties and bold curio- 
sities, who have sought to plucke. .out of heaven the secrets 
hid from the angels, 2397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xiiL (1611) 
206 These nice curiosities are not worthie the labour which 
wee bestow to answere them, a 2632 Donne Serm. 367 
Troubling the peace of the Church, with impertinent and 
inextricable curiosities. 2642 Milton Ch. Govt. ii. (1831) 
24s Not to make verbal curiosities the end. 1678 _Owen 
Mind of God v. 244 A wrangling science filled with niceties, 
subtilties, curiosities, fiitilous termes of Art. 1700 Astey tr. 
Saavedra-Faxardo I. 198 The Books which contain’d idle 
Curiosities were burnt. 

fib. A curious ot ingenious art, experiment, etc. 
2603 Camden Rem, (1637) 243 Divers curious men. .by the 
falling of a ring Magically prepared . judged that one 
’rheoaorus should succeede in the Emj^e. . By like curiosi- 
ties it was found that Odo should succeede. 2626 Bacon 
Sylva § 431 There hath been practised also a curiosityj^to set 
a 'Tree upon the N orth side of a Wall [etc.], a 2633 N aun- 
TON Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 36 They note him to nave had 
certain curiosities, and secret wayes of intelligence above 
the rest, 

flS. A matter upon which undue care is be- 
stowed J a Vanity, nicety, refinement. Obs. 

ci4ao Apol, Loll, xo8 pat he wast.himsilf and his goodis, 
and <^er mennis, in Instis, and in oher veyn curiositeis, 
X474 (]axton Chesse (v. iii. (i860) K.vb, Theifore ought the 
good women fie the curiositees and places where they myght 
ialle in blame. «iS36 Tindale Wks. 238 (R) Y" greater 


nomber receaue the wordes for a newnesse and curiositie (as 
they say), ifixjr hloRvsoN Itin, in. i, ii. 33 This fashion, and 
the like curiosities, I would haue an Englishman to leaue 
when he returns out of Italy. 1643 Burroughes Exp, Hosea 
ji. (1652) iSo When we are in danger to be stripped of all, it 
is not time then to stand about curiositie.s and niceties. 
1703 Stanhope 1,97 Useless Curiosities, and such 

as tend to adorn, but not at all to amend the hlan. 

+ 14. A curious detail, feature, or trait. Obs. 

2633 H. Moke Ath, 11. xii. (1712) 79 The Eye . . is 

so exquisitely framed, .that not the least curiosity can be 
added. 1663 Hooke Microgr, Moscovy-glass, or Lapis 
specuUtns, is a Body that seems to have as many Curiosities 
in its Fabrick as any common Mineral I have met with. 
*747 Gould Eng. A nts ly Pliny informs us that the Ants of 
his Country are wont to bury their Dead, which is a Curio- 
sity not imitated by ours in England. 

15. An object of interest; any object valued as 
curious, rare, or strange. 

C1645 Howell Lett, 1. 1. xviii, Amongst other Curiosities 
which he pleased to shew me up and down Pari.s. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hqrt. (1720) 201 The Narcissus of Japan., 
that nice Curiosity. 2663 Bovle Occas, Reft. (18451 3^* 
heading. Upon the sight of a Branch of Corral among 
a great Prince’s Collection of Curiosities. 27x0 Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 111.^9 These Pyxides or Boxes are 
mention’d as great curiosities. 2770 Kuckhan in Phil. 
Trans. LX. 302 Collecting natural curiosities of the insect, 
bird, and beast kinds, i86g Semmes Advent. Afloat ii, 
695 The cargo, consisting mostly of light JFapanese goods, 
lacker-ware, and curiosities. 

+ b. = Curious things. Obs. 

2786 W. Gilpin Obs. Piet. Beauty I, p. xxii, The bowels 
of the earth, containing such amazing stores of curiosity. 

e. Applied to a person who is 'queer' in Ms 
appearance, habits, etc. ; cf. oddity. 

1873 Slang Diet., Cure, an odd person ; a contemptuous 
term, abridged from curiosity, which was formerly the 
favourite expression. 

16. Comb., as curiosity-dealer, -monger', enrio- 
sity-shop, a shop where curiosities are bought 
and sold. 

1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) SubJ. for Painters Wks. 1812 
II. 182 Made frequent Curiosity-campaigns. x8x8 Hazi.itt 
Eng, Poets v. (1870) 12S A museum or curiosity-shop. 2840 
Dickens {title). Old Curiosity Shop. Ibid, i, 'The cuiiosity- 
dealer's warehouse._ 1860 All Year Round No. 74. 369 
One — a notable curiosity-monger. 

II Curioao (kiuariiFU-stf), arch. PI, -i, -OB. [a. 
It. curioso (k«ri|J‘Stf) a curions person.] In 17 th 
c., usually one who is curious in matters of science 
and art ; b. later, an admirer or collector of curio- 
sities ; a connoisseur, virtuoso. 

2638-72 Wood Life 24 JulyifisB, Dr. John Wilkins, warden 
of Wadham Coll., the greatest curioso of his time. ^ 27x0 
London & Wise Compl. Gard. (xytg) 40 The most judicious 
sort of Curioso’s. *727 S. Switzer Pract. Gardiner ir. xiii. 

S ) Those curioso's who divide herbs into four degrees of 
eat, and four degrees of cold. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond, 
1 . 2x6 [The books] lemained stationary on the shelves, except 
to the enriosi, 

Curions (kiuo-rfes), a. Forms : 4-5 coryous, 
-ious, euxinse, -yus, 4-6 ouxiouse, -yous, 5 
corius, -iouse, -yowse, curiouss, -iowse, -ose, 
-ywa, -yqse, 5-6 curyouse, -ius, 6 courions, 4 - 
cuzious. ’ [a, OF, curius {Ck. de Rol., nth c,) = 
Pr. curios, Sp. and It. curioso L, curios-us used 
only subjectively ‘foil ot care or pains, careful, 
assiduous, inquisitive’ ; French has also the objec- 
tive sense in 14 th c. (robes cterieuses).] 

A word which has been used from time to time with many 
shades ofmeaning ; the only senses now really current are 
5, 16, and (in some applications) 9. 

I. As a subjective quality of persons. 

1 1. Bestowing care or pains ; careful ; studious, 
attentive, Obs. 

f 1386 Chaucer Shipinails T. 243 My deere wif, I the 
byseeke. .For to kepe cure good be curious. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. VI. cbc. 152 He shold take hym vnto his cure, and 
be to hym as curyous as he wolde be vnto his owne chylde. 
c 1300 Melusine 109 Melusyne was full curyous and besy to 
make al thinges recty. _ xs8o Sidney A rcadia v. 457 But the 
curious servant of Philanax forbade him the entry. 16^ 
Jer. Taylor Holy Living i. § x He that is curious of his 
time, will not easily be unready and unfurnished. 1722 
R. Bradley Wks. Hat. 20 The French Gardeners . . are . . 
very curious to observe, that no broken part of a mushroom 
be left, 1779-82 Johnson L. P,, Cowley Wks. II. jS They 
were not always strictly' curious, whether the opinions., 
were true. 

+ b. Anxious, concerned, solicitous.^ Obs. 
c 2400 Rom. Rose 1032 Many a traitour envious, That ben 
ful busie and carious For to disprsuse, and to blame. 2313 
More in Grafton Chron. II. 783 Amongest them that were 
more amorous of her bodie, then curious of her soule. i6xx 
Shaks. Cymb, 1. vi, xgx And I am something curious. .To 
haue them in safe stowage, a 1697 Strathspey Let, in 
Aubrey’s Misc, 222 Being curious for nothing but the 
Verity. 

i*2. Careful as to the standard of excellence; 
difficult to satisfy ; particular; nice, fastidious. Obs. 
a. esp. iu food, clothing, matters of taste. 

^2380 WvcLiv Set. Whs. 111 . 205 Take meete and dt^e 
in mesure, ne to costli ne to licorouse, and be not to corlous 
fieraboute. 2489 Caxtqn Faytes of A, i. vii. 17 Not 
curyous of mygnotes, folyetes ne of iewellis. 2579 Lylx 
Euphues (Arb.) X18 Be not curious to curie thy haire. Axma 
H. Smith Semn. (z866)II, 329 Christ was not curious in bis 
diet. 2603 Camden Rene. (1637) 283 There was one that was 
very curious in keeping of his beard. 2782 Gibbon Deck g- 
F. II. 43 They soon became, .curious in their diet and 
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sppareL 1821 Scorr Kenilw, iii, In ananging which [the 
hair] men at that time . .were very nice and cunous. 
i-b. gatcrally. Particular; cautious. Ois, 

^ *533 Berbers Bk, M. Atavl, (1546} H ii. Wise 
among wyse men, as it is couenabje for a cariouse prynce 
to be. xig6 Shake. T'ant. SAk. nr, iv. 36 For curious I can. 
not^jje withyou, Signior Baptista. 1617 Morysos Itm. i. 
111. iiL as2 The Italians, in regard of their clime, are very 
curious to rweive stingers m a time of plague. a6fo 
Gerbier Prittc. 15 Builders ought also to be very curious 
and careful! in the choice of^the place to Build a Seat on. 
1693 Locke Educ. § 92 In this Choice be as curious, as you 
would be in that of a Wife for him. X773 Burke Corr. 
(18^4) I._ 375 Men^ of integrity are curious, sometimes too 
cunous, in the choice of means. 

T c. Particular about details, or as to manner of 
action. Obs. 

KM B.Gooce Po^. Kingd. Ded. Q. Eliz., Wherein I haue 
the lesse beene cunous, bycause it was chiefely made for the 
^nifite of the common and simpler sorte. i6ss GubhallCAk 
fit Ar?K. II. 243 What is the Gospel of all this? but that God 
is very curious in his worship. 1697 Damfier yey. (1&8) I. 
A id b, 1 have not been carious as to the qielling of the Names 
of Places, Plants, Fruits, Animals. 1743 Loud. ^ Country 
m. {ed._ s) 195 _The Alewives , . are most of them as 
curious^ in their brewing it [White Ale] as the IDairy>woman 
in making her Butter. 

_t3. Careful or nice in observation or investiga- 
tion, accniate. Obs. 

i&u Fuuer /Toty * Prof. St. n. xxi. 137 Having in his 
whole voyage, though a curious searcher after the time, 
lost one day. 1784 Harmer Observ. xxL xi. 88 Ascertained 
by some carious and accmate person. xSx6 Sikcer Hist. 
Cards i. 10 It is to be derired that some curious orientalist 
may think the subject worthy an attentive enquiry. 

D. Said of the eye, ear, etc. 
x®* Shaks. Eo/u. ^ ynl, i. iv. 31 What curious eye doth 
quotedeformities? 1684 R H. School 0/ Recreation gThe 
little Beagle, .is of exceeding Cunning, and curious Scent in 
Hunting. 1699 Bektley Phal, aoS The difference, .is very 
small, and suw as might esc^e even a cnrioos Eye in so 
dim an Inscription, a 1713 Ellwood AiitaHeg. (1714) 135 
Having a curious Ear, he understood by my Tone, when 
I understood what 1 read. 

+ 4. Ingenious, skilful, clever, expert. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 359 A crafty man and a curiouss. 
csjM Destr. Troy si6rn A trt But no clerke is so carious 
to ken vs the nome. 158a T. Watson Cent. Laue Ep, Ded., 
The curious pensill of Apelles. _ zdgz Fuiaer Abel Rediv., 
yuHSMijB&j) II. 1S5A curious limner was employed to draw 
his picture to the Ufe.^ 1715 J. Richardson Th. Painiing 
aS A curious Mechanick’s Hand must be exquisite. 1762- 
72 'lS..\ihsxciis.Vertwds Anecd. (1786) 111 . 252 That 
neat 2Lnd carious pmnter Vander Heyden. 

6 . Desirous of seeing or knowing; eager to learn; 
inquisitive. Often with condemnatoiy connotation j 
Desirous of knowing what one has no right to 
know, or what does not concern one, prying. (The 
curcent subjective sense.) 

*340 Hasipole Psalter cxxxvi. 3 pei are curiouse & wold 
Witt hat W are noujc worthi till 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 
087 Bot feiU folk ar sa curiouss, And to wit thingis cova- 
touss. c 1384 Chaucer H. Pome i. 29 That sonune man is 
to curiouse In studye. 1526 Pilgr, Perf.W. de W. 1531) 
x8 b, How no persone sholde be curyous in askyng ques- 
^ns concemynge the secretes of god. 1633 H. Cogan tr. 
PtnfaS Trav. xuv. 17s He was a man very carious, and 
much inclined to hear of novelties, and rare thipgs. 1754 
Richardson Grandisoit (1781) I. xui. 7a Those hranchei, of 
saaux which . . serve for amusement to inquisitive and 
omous minds. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Form x. 116 
T^wo or three neighbours, .were enrions to know what he 
h^ seen abroad. 1873 Hale In His Nanu vi. 64 Crowded 
with curious idlers. 

tb. Minute in inquiry or discrimination, subtle. 
<xxs 3 § Abp. Sandys Senn. (1841) xi6 The quiddities of 
too cunous schoolmen. 

T c. Devoting attention to occnlt art. Obs. 

r JfDAU, etc. Erasm. Par. Argt., That Citie was 
full of Cunouse menne, and suche as weregeuen to magicall 
artes. 1578 Tx&wc Caluine on Gen, 33 Certaine courious 
persons abuse this place to colour their value prognostica- 
boos, X614 Bp. Hall Recall Treat, 137 Curious men, that 
consiute with starres, and spirits, for their destinies, 
d. Of actions, etc. ; Prompted lay curiosity, 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop i, Every now and then she stole 
a carious look at my face as if to m^e qmte sure that 1 was 
not deceiving her. 1876 Blackie Songs Relig. 4- Life 191 
Dive, and make no cunous comment. 

1 6. Taking the interest of a connoisseur in any 
branch of art ; skilled as a connoisseur or virtuoso. 
Const, of^ in and infin. Obs. 

1377 Googe Heresbach's Hnsb. iv, (1586) 170 b, Yet of 
miuiy cunous and fine fellowes, for their rarenesse and 
daintmesse, they [pheasants] are brought up, and kept. 
1644 EvELraAfimt. (1837) I. 69 Monsieur Morine .. one of 
the mc^t skilful and curious persons in France for his rare 
collection of shells, flowers, and insects. 1693 — De la 

H nint. Compl. Gatil. I. 24 Gentlemen that are Curious in 
o C1S27) VII. xvn. 

§ 8. 238 He was exceedingly curious in pictures and designs 
by great masters. X73X Johnson Rambler No. 177 rs 
A select company of curious men, who met once a week to 
Mhilarate their studies, and compare their acquisitions. 
Every one of these virtuosos, etc. 179a CopJer.Plate Mag. 
The bishop’s family being cunous botanists, 
b. In this sense often absolutely in pi. 

1834 Sir T. Herbert Trao. 113 Her Caravans lodge 
uceetk her Mosgue, yet neither, of power to beget admira- 
tion with the cunous- 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 

I. HI. 11. (i7«) 158 There are several Specimens yet remain- 
ing m the Cabinets of the Curious. 1758 W. Gilhw Ess. 
Prints 241 A few impressions had been taken from the 
plate in its first state, which sell among the curious for ten 
times the price. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 11 . ii. u, §39 


The_ curious in bibliography are conversant with other 
versions and editions of the sixteenth century. 

II. As an objective quality of things, etc. 

+ 7. Made with care or art; skilfully, elaborately 
or beautifully wrought. Ohs. 
c X384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 125 Moo curiouse portrey tures 
. . then I sawgh euer. ? a 1400 JIforie A rth. 6x Thare a citee 
he sette. -with curious walks, c 1430 .Sit. (Surteas) 

7848 A bischop staff was preciouse. And in makyng full 
curiouse. X379 IJiVi EuphttesXAibt) 54 Doth not experience 
teach vs, that in the most curious Sepulcher are enclosed 
rotten bones? i6xx Bible Ex. xxviii. 27 The curious girdle 
of the Ephod. X633 M. 'iXatiS. Antid. Ath. 11. ix. (1712) 67 
Made themselves such curious and safe Nests in Bushes 
and_ Trees. 1703 Moxok Medu Exerc. 21 If your Work 
be intended to be curious, the true Square-filing the 
Upper-side . . is a great Ornament. 1760-72 tr. yieatt ^ 
Ullea's Voy. (ed. 3) I. iv. ix. 182 [Boats] . . of a more curious 
and elegant construction. 

+ b. Of food, dotliing, etc.; Exquisitely pre- 
pared, dainty, delicate, recherche. Obs. or arch. 

CX323 E.E.Allii. P. B. 1353 In he clernes of his con- 
cubines & curious wedez. <;x394 P. PI. Crede 765 And 
comeren her stomakes With curiuse drynkes. 13x4 Barclay 
Cyt.^ Uplondyshm. (Percy) p. Ixvi, I aske no palace nor 
lodging carious. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. v. 53 His 
Vian^ sparkling in a Golden Cup, His bodie couched in 
a curious bed. xSig J- SnsPHCSs Satyr. Ess. Avij b. The 
in viter. .cannot well provide . . One dish so curious, as may 
please each tast. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. in. i. i. 
(1852) 276 He made a careful, though not curions, diet serve 
him. _ 1863 Swinburne Poems 4* Ball,, Leper 6, 1 served 
her wine and curious meat. 

•f 8. Carefully worked out or prepared ; ela- 
borate. Obs. 

xsfix T. Norton Calvin's Inst. it. 14s oblections are 
not so strong that they nede a curious confutation. 1373 
G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) ^ Not to look after am 
set or curious^ epistle. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat, 839 
Persecuted with most curious torments, 1674 Brevint 
Saul at Endor 363 Served with the curiousest Music, 

9. Of actions, investigations, etc. ; Characterized 
by special care, careful, accurate, minute. 

i 3 *S Pi^, Petf. (W. de W. 1531) 14a b, Stones quadrat 
or squared, polysshed & dressed after the moost curyous 
maner. oxi^ Ld. Berners Bk. M. Aterel. (1546), 
Gviiib, He made curious dUtgence to searche out all the 
players. ^1632 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 16S It did 
not sufficiently appear . . without a more curious examina- 
tion. x(kn Observ, Burning London in Select. Hart. Misc, 
(1793) 440 A more curions and earnest inquiry of the truth. 
x8® Disbaeu Sp, in Tintes 22 July, A subject, which de- 
mands the most curious investigation. x866 Arcyle JEwg'w 
LaV) vii. (1871) 340 Many years of curious enquiry and of 
laborious contrivance. 

•t‘10. Characterized by minute inquiry or treat- 
ment ; a. Unduly minute or inquisitive. Obs. 

CX340 Hahpole Prose Tr. (1866) 3 The name of Ihesu. . 
dos a-waye coryous and vayne ocupacyons fra vs, 1533 
CovERDAi^/oixxxv. 15 Nether hath he pleasure tu curious 
and depe inquisidons. 1577 Vautrouilher Luther onEp, 
Gal, 16 We must abstaine from y* curious searching of Gods 
maiestie. 1634 Fuller Two Serm. 63 [This question] is 
curioas for man to enquire and impossible to determine. 
*74* Young Nt. Th, ix. 1853 'Ti’s not the curious, but the 
pious path, That leads me to my point, 
t b. Intricate, abstruse, subtle. Obs. 
exMx Chaucer Astral Prol. z That curio[u]s enditing & 
hard sentence is ful heuy atones for swich a child to lerne, 
1338 Starkey England i. iv. 137 The maner of syngyng. . 
was not so curyouse as hyt ys now. 1363 Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 70 b, A Mathematical! reason . . more curions, than 
«n be understood of the common sort. 16x3 J. Salkeld 
T rPoA Angels 333 Amon^t other very curious questions 
which Theodoretus upon Genesis propoundeth, one is this. 
x6^ Power Eap. Philos. Pref. 10 In these narrow Engines 
[microscopic animals] there is more curioas Mathematics. 

•f* c. Recondite, occult. Obs. 

138* WvcLiF Acts xix. ig Manye of hem that sueden 
curiouse thingis brouiten to gidere bookis, and brennyden 
hem bifore alle men. C1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 392 As 
yonge clerkes that been lykerous To reden Artes that been 
curious.. a book he say Of Magyk natureel. x6ix Bible 
Acts XIX. rg. itfig SiR A Gorges tr. Bacon’s De SaP. Vet. 

95 Unlawfull and curious arts of what kind soever, 

1 11, Minutely accurate, exact, precise. Obs. 

^ 16x4 ScLDEN Titles Hon. u. i, § 43 xour curious, learn- 
mg and judgment may correct where I have erred.' x66s 
Hooke Alicro^. 2 The Points, of the most curious 
Mathematical Instruments. 1672 Petty Pol Anat. Pref., 
Curious Dissections cannot be made without variety of 
proper Instruments. 1764 Dunn in Phil, Trans. LIV. ixs, 

I set my watch exactly by the clocks : captain Bentincke 
*0 HollMd were present with curious watches. 

X823 Carlyle Schiller il (1843} 57 Formed upon a strict 
and cunous standard. 

1 12. Of materials ; Tine, delicate. Obs. 

1663 Hooke Microgr, 4 Even the most curious Powder 
made use of, .must consist of. .rough particles. 
Ibid, 3 The finut Lawn . . so curioas that the threads were 
sCMce discernable by the naked eye. i66g A. Browne 
Pict. (167s) 87 Draq» the lines of the Eyelids, .with a pencil 
somewhat more curious and sharp then before. - 

flS. Of or pertaining to the exercise of care, 
skill, or ingenuity; skilled, skilful, Obs. (Cf. 4 .) 

x«x Chetham Anghfs Vade-m. Pref., It is not fine, 
curious, and skilful Angling, that destroys the breed of 
Fish. « i687 Petty Pol. Arith, i. {1691) 33 As Trades and 
cunous Arts increase ; so the Trade of Husbandry will de- 
Smith IV. N. 1. xi. (1869) 1 . 163 He de- 
cmes, like a true lover of all curious cultivation, in favour 
of the vineyard. 

1 14‘ . Without ejcplicit reference to workmanship : 
Exquisite, choice, excellent, fine (in beauty, flavour, 


CURIOUSLY. 

or other good quality). Obs, or dial. (Cf. mod. use 
of nice.) 

C1420 Ayo7u. Arth. Iii, Maydyns . . curtase and curio wse 
Forsothe in bed lay. 1333 Stlwart Cron, Scot. II. 17 He 
gat on hir ane sone callit Fergus, In all this warld wes 
nane mair curious. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trar. 297 
The Orenges. .are,.of so curious a relish, as affects the 
eater beyond measure. Ibid, 354 Cloath’d with sweet 
grasse, long and curious. X665 Pepys Diary 24 Sept., 
A very calm, curious morning. 1667 Primatt City ^ 
C. Bitild, 10 Salisbury Plain, and divers other places of 
champion ground in England, which are very famous for 
curious air. 1697 Dampier Voy. (i6g8) I. xv. 436 We filled 
all our Water at a curious Brook dose by us. 1725 Bradley 
Fain. Diet. s.v. Vinegar, In about thirty or forty Days it 
will be curious Vinegar. X742 Phil. Trans. XLIl. 148 (In 
Suffolk) She said, .it her Butter was not curious, she eat 
dry Bread. 18x6 J. Pickering Voc. U. S,, Curions. .is often 
heard in New England among the common farmers, in the 
sense of ‘excellent’, or ‘peculiarly excellent'; as in.. 

' These are curious apples ’ ; ‘ this is curious cider ’. 
f 16. Calling forth feelings of interest ; interest- 
ing, noteworthy. Obs. or arch. 

x68a Burnet Rights Princes iv. 133 The curiousest Re- 
mains of former Ages that are extant. 1759 Sir J. Rey- 
nolds Idler 1^0. 76 F 5 It is curious to observe, that, etc. 
*793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 36 [It] would have been not 
only curious, but useful, had it been handed down to us. 
x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 80 It would be very curious 
to be able to ascertain where and how the scaffolding was 
obtained for such a work. 

16. Deserving or exciting attention on account 
of its novelty or peculiarity ; exciting curiosity ; 
somewhat surprising, strange, singular, odd; queer. 
(The ordinary current objective sense.) 

.* 7*5 J- Richardson Th. Painting 100 This is very Par- 
ticular, and Curious. 1919 — Sc, Connoisseur 204 What is 
Rare, and Curious without any Other consideration we 
Naturally take Pleasure in. X769 Burke Observ. Late 
State Nation Wks. 1842 I. lox A most curious reason, 
truly 1 X807 Crabbe Par. Reg. iii. 509 No curious shell, 
rare plant, or brilliant spar, Inticed our tiaveller. iS^ 
Dilks Greater Brit, II. 163 Seated in the piazza . . I had 
before me a curious scene. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commvt, 
III. xc. 25r, I give here a few of the novel or curious pro- 
visions of the Constitution of California of 1789. 

+ 17. Such as interests the curioso or connois- 
seur. Obs, 

1663 Boyle Oceas. Ref. (1669) 359 The number of fine 
things that make up this curious ^ collection. 17x9 
J. Richardson Sc. Connoisseur 43 Pictures, Drawings, 
Prints, Statues, Intaglias, and the like Curious Works 
of Art. 1731-;^ Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Iris, They are 
generally banish'd from very curious Garden& and are 
proper only for large Gardens. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 
145 In curious coHections we meet with a few of Cuyps 
etchings. 

III. +18. quasi-fli/w. Curiously. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 1300 This is too curious-good, this blunt 
and ill. « 1644 Quarles xx Pious Medit, (1717) 64 They 
were not wise enough, and yet too wise ; Too curious wise. 
1687 Congreve Old Batch, iv. xvii, 'Tis most curious 
fine weather. X70i Ojwper Odyss. xxi. 460 Within the 
hall, let none look curious forth. 1834 J, H. Newman 
Lett. (1891) II. 39 Curious enough, Rose writes down to 
praise It. 

Hence f Cu'rions v., nofice-wd. {inlr.), to work 
curiously or artistically. 

x6o6_Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. 11. (1641) 212/2 A great 
cornaline; Where some rare Artist (curiousing upon't) Hath 
deeply cut Times triple-formed Front. 

Curiously (kiue-rissli), adv. [£ prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a curious manner. 

1. Carefully, attentively, arch. 

ssSa WrcLir Reel. ix. i Alle these thtngus I tietede in 
myn herte, that 1 vndirstonde curyously. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1S39) vi. 66 Whiche Sepultures the Sarazines kepen fulle 
curyously. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 Kepyng hymself 
ryght curyously fro the. .world. x6yo Walton Lives i. ig 
[She] had been curiously and plentifully educated. i68a 
ScARLP.TT Excfuaiges 37 He must curiously observe, if the 
first and second Advice agree, or not. X743 Land, ^ 
Country Brew. iv. (ed._ 2) 322 If they [Welch Coal] are 
^riously burnt, they gingle like common Cinders. X871 
Totnyson Idylls, Last Tourn. go Take thou my churl, 
and tend him curiously. 

2. Inquisitively ; pryingly. 

*38a.WYCLiF 2 Thess. iii. ii Summe among 50U. .no thing 
worchinge, but doynge curiously [x6ii are busi-bodies]. 
1869 Semmes Advent, Afloat ii. 716 Crowds gathered 
to look curiously upon her. x8M Besant Children of 
Giheonxi. xxxi. Lady Mildred listened and watched him 
curiously, as if trying to read something unexpressed. 

Z. With careful art, skilfully, elaborately, exqui- 
sitely, cunningly, arch. 

plAP'dyenb. i76Leuedis J>et zuo curiouseliche agraybeji 
. S.h®®’’^®den mid preciouse agraybinges. c 1380 Aniecrist 
in Todd 3 Treat. WycUf 128 WiJ> silver vessel J>ei ben 
servyd curiously, e 1386 Chaucer iJirawAf. 7 ’. i8i Craft of 
mannes hand so curiously Arrayed hadde thisgardyn. 1370 
T. Norton tr, NoweVs Catech. (1853) *97 That we seek 
not and gather together curiously dainW things for ban- 
gu^ftng, *673 Ray fouru. Low C, 20 The Steeple of S. 
Maries Church is . . Curiously built and carved, xyxx 
Hearne CoZ&rf. (Oxf.^Hist. Soc.) Ill, 283 The Pontifical 
nMst curiously Illuminated. 1809-12 I)£ir. Edgeworth 
Her curiously wrought ivoiy toys. 
1873 E. White Life m Christ iv. xxiv. (xSvd) 408 It is of 
far more importance. . to preserve the body for ever than to 
clothe it curiously now. 

+ b. By art ; artificially. Obs. rare. 
x6is J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 51 Things curiously 
Created, differ as much from thinges begotten, as the first 
Man from birth, and artificial! bodies from mans issue. 
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4 . With minute accuracy, minutely, critically, 
fastidiously, nicely, delicately. a}x 7 i. 

156* Daus tr. Bullhtger on Afoc. (1573) gr b, I suppose 
we neede not to reason any curiouslyer hereof at tbjs 
present. X586 Thykne in Holiasfied II. 403 Curiouslie 
carping at my barrennes in writing. 1607-ia Bacon Ess. 
Studies {Axh.) 8 To be read but not curiously. X703 Moxon 
Mecit. Exerc. 118 Joiners work more curiously, and observe 
the Rules more exactly, than Carpenters need do. x8z3 
Scom Pet/eril xv, You should enquire into these matteis 
a little more curiously. xByx Blackie Foin^ Phases i. 83 
As if a man should curiously describe the cylinders and the 
pistons and the wheels, etc. 

t 5 . ‘Nicely’, finely, excellently, handsomely, 
beautifully. 06 s. 


wliC ia« ■UUiiViiu'My iiciiiuaujiiGa •* 

(1677) 233 A Viol full of intoxicating Wine, which both 
looked and relished curiously. X670 Narborough yVa/. in 
Sev. Late Pay. l. (1711) 67 The ^Leaves of the Trees are 
like green Birch-tree Leaves, curiously sweet. 1725 Brad- 
ley Pant. Dki. s, v. Syllabul, Let it stand two or three 
hours, till it settles, and it will eat curiously, 

6. In a way that excites interest or surprise ; re- 
markably, strangely, oddly ; queerly. 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 91 An infinite variety of curiously 
figur’d Snow. 1797 Bewick Erii. Birds (1847) I. 164 The 
entrance was long, and curiously arched over with the stems 
of dried grass. X870 Lowell Antong my Bhs. Ser. n. (1873) 
161 Verses, .curiously prophetic of the maturer man. 1873 
Jevons Money (1878) 128 Curiously enough no modern 
government thought of employing a well-chosen bionze for 
small money. 

CturiotLSUeaS (kiuoTiasnes). [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being subjectively 
curious: *t'a. Carefulness; diligence; dcilfulness; 
scrupulosity; fastidiousness. Obs, 

c York Myst. xxix. 31 Of J>e coriousnesse of hat 
karl^er is carping. ijaS Tindale Pardb. Wicked Mam- 
mon Wks. 1. 58 Be diligent therefore that thou be not de- 
ceived with curiousness. xSSS Eden Decays 136 Not thej'r 
ignoraunce and slothfulnes but pernicious curiousnes. 
xs6x T, Hoby tr. Castiglionds Courtyer 1. E iij b, To rMre. 
hend hys curyousnesse in hys ivorkes. ^ i6aa_ W ither Brtk 
Kememh. vi. 1937 They dresse Their bodies, with such 
tedious curiousnesse. xdgx Drvden Si. Evremonts ^Ess. 

35 He joined the Curiousness of Negotiations to the Science 
of War. AT698 Temple Ess. Gardeni>tgWs&. 1731 L 170 
Much Curiousness or Care, to introduce the Fruits of 
Foreign Climates. . 

b. Inquisitiveness ; oiten as a fault ; = OOBio- 

a- „ . , 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iii. 302, Y* curiousnesse of 
men. .which can by no stoppes be restmned from wandrmg 
into forbidden compasses. <tx64o Sir W. Alexander 
Hoitrs I. IxH. (T.), Ah 1 curiousness, first cause of all our ill. 
X794 Mrs. Radcliefe Myst. Vdoliko xx. We had all a 
little more curiousness than you nad. x8S9_ Tennyson 
Vivien 362 Howsoe'er In children a Er®at cunousness be 
well, Who have to learn themselves and all the world. 1866 
J. H. Newman Gerontins iii, I fain would know, .were 
It but meet to ask. And not a curiousness. 

2 . The quality of being objectively curious ; a. j 
Beauty; elaborateness ; exquisiteness. b. Strange- , 
ness, novelty, oddness. 

c X386 Chaucer Pars. T. V 37a (Harl.l In greet preciousnes of ' 
vessel & in curiousnesse of vessel and of mynstralcya xS^ 
Latimer Last. Sernt, ief. Edw. VI I. aaa In thi.s 
sermon of Jonas is no great curiousness, no neat clerkh- 1 
ness. x6xo Guillim Heraldry 11. i. (1660) 30 The curious- 
ness and excellency of their workmanship. _ 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 193 The unutterable cunousness of 
its [the world’s] frame and workmanship. xSoa PaHhewn 
26 July 40X The bindings . . are remarkable both for their 
cunousness, beauty, and fine presfervation. Helps 

Soe. Press, iii. 35 The appreciation of ranty and cunous- 
ness. _ 

Curiouste, Curius(e, etc., obs. forms of Cubio- 
siTy, CuEious, etc. 

71. noncB-wd. Ohs, [App. imitative.] 

To cry as a quail. , 

a xte3 Urquiiart Rabelais ni. xui. 107 Curnng of Pigeons 
..curkhng of Quails, ^ 

Curl (kwl), sb. [f. CUEL -D > ; cf. twist, wnnkle. 
Cf. also Du. krttl, MDu. kniUe, krolU, MLG. LG. 
krulle, MHG. krolle, krol, mod.Ger. dial. hrHle curb 
lock of hair, ON. kml, Norw. kmll. Da. krSlle‘, which seem 
to be derived immediately from the adj. : see Crull.] 

1 . A lock of hair of a spiral or convolute form ; 

a ringlet. , 

Applied indifierently to a flat spiral like the 
of a watch, a cork-screw-hke form (helix), or anything 
intermediate to or approaching these forms. 

x6oa SiiAKS. Hasn, lu. iv. 56 Hyperions curies, the front 
of loue hiraselfe. 1665 Sir T;., Herbert P rcm. (1677) *3* 
Their hair waslongand dangling in curls. .*7« Addison 
Sfect. No. loa F 7 To . . adjust a Curl of Hair. *85® ^iss 
Mdlock y. Halifax^, He_ tossed back his curls, and looked 
smiling out through the window. _ 

2 . Anything of a similar spiral or incurved 
shape ; a coil, wreath; convolution, undulation. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. xxni. (R.), [An oar] which hreakes 
The waues in curies, a x634 . Randolph Poems (1638) la 
About each limhe he hurles His wanton body into numerous 
curies. 1676 Grew Anat. Plants iv. i. .1. | r* 

Labels of a Groundsel-Leaf are all laid in a Back-^rh 
X774 T. Twining in Recreai. ^ Stvd.^-sS‘^ 30 ^rcell, with 
all his old curU and twiddles, is perfecUon to him. 183 
G. Downes Lett. Cont, Cotmtries 1. 387 Here and there were 
curls of smoke. 


3 . The action of curling, or state of being curled. 

x66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 188 In calm weather. . 

the water is pacifique and without the least visible curl or 
wrinkle. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. in. iv. 27 It [the breere] 
comes in a fine, small, black Curie upon the Water. 1793 
J'rans. Soc. Encourag, Arts (ed. 2) IV. 47 The waves .. 
.spend their fury in a gentle curl up the slope. 1835 
Whittier Hunters of Men iii, Hunting the black man, 
whose sin Is the curl^of his hair and the hue of his skin 1 
Mod, Tokera the hair in curL 

b. Curl of the lip : a slight elevation or bending 
of the upper lip, expressive of scorn or disgust. 

1813 Byron Corsair t. x. The lip's least curl, the lightest 
paleness . . speak alone Of deeper passions. 1857 H • Spencer 
Orig. Music Ess. 1891 II. 402 Disgust [is shown] by a curl 
of the lip. 

c. Angling. An eddy in a stream; also a ripple 
on the surface of water caused by the wind. 

1766 Bowlker Univ, Angler r-gi Throw.. into holes and 
curls of the water, for there the best fish commonly lie, 
X834 Medwin Angler in Wales 1 . 47 See, the fish are rising 
. .1 think I can reach the curl yonder. 1855 Kingsley 
Glauctis (1878) 19 The breeze has come on, and there has 
been half-an-hours lively fishing curl. 

4 . A disease of potatoes, in which the shoots are 
curled up and imperfectly developed ; a disease of 
other plants, in which the leaves are curled up. 

X790 Trans, Soc. Encourag. Arts VIII. 29 The [potato] 
crops . , have . . grown up sound and good, and free from 


iTCas^ jpof, 303 a. lurmiuaoie m 

referrible to Chlorosis, in which the tuheis produce deformed 
curled shoots . . whidi are never perfectly develwed. i88» 
Garden 23 Feh. 133/2 Curl . . occurs when the Roses have 
been occupying the ground for a very long period, 
b. A potato affected with this disease, 

1791 Trans, Soc. Encourag. Arts IX. 61 Why some Curls 
appear in a crop that has been carefully managed. 

5 . Comb., as curl-crested, -faced, -headed adjs. ; 
curl-tuft ‘, curl-cloth, a Und of woollen cloth 
with a curly surface ; ourl-cloud, = CiEEOa 4. 

x59x Percivall SP Diet., Cres^, curie headed. x6xx 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xid. 108 Long bearded, curie- 
headed. x6xi Cotgr., P^«/«/e..the writhen circle, or curle- 
tufr that.. sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc. x6is 
Drayton Poly-olb. xiv, 227 The_ curie fac’t bull, xfos Ld. 
Preston BotiMus i. 7 And raise the curie-headed Wave. 
X817 Blackw, Mag. I- 637/2 The sky was full of cirrus or 
curlcloud. x88sDa»‘(Fi\7«ns 60ct.3/2Thenewastrakhan, , 
is used for coats and jackets. .Itissometimescalledcurlcloth. 
Curl (kSil), 0.1 Also 5 croul, 5-6 kurl, 6 oourl, 
6-7 curie ; see also Cubied. [The early instances 
are of the pa. pple., which also occurs in the 14th 
c. in the forms crolled, crulled', these forms attach, 
the vb. to the earlier adj. croU, Cbull, curly, which 
goes back to 1300, and corresponds to similar 
words in Fris., MDu., and MG. In these langs. 
nlcG there is a derivative verb : Ger. krollen, krdl- 
len, LG., Du., EFris. krullen to curl.] 

I. irans, 1 . To bend round, wind, or twist into 
ringlets, as the hair. 

[xSso see Curled.] X447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 14a 
A cTiyld apperyd . . Barefoot and wyth heer kurlj'd semely. 
X493 Festivall (W, de W. 1515) *54 Therfore (ye women). . 
haue not your visage popped ne your here pulled or crouled. 
1570 Levins Manif. 191/4 To curie, crispare. 1634 Sin T. 
Herbert Trav. 20 They curie their haire and are proud of 
it. 1848 Thackeray Lett. 12 Aug., He curls his hair in the 
most killing manner. 1891 Truth 10 Dec. 1240/z Black 
cocks' feathers, curled, formed the collar. 

f 2 . To furnish or adorn with carls or ringlets ; 
also fig. Obs. 

xsgo Spenser F. Q. 1. v. 34 His [Cerberus ] three deformed 
heads . . Curled with thousand adders. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Jordmi i, Curling with metaphors a plain i^en- 
tion. 1667 Milton P- L. x. 560 The snakie locks That 
curld Megaera. 

3 . To bend, twist, or coil up into a spiral or 
incuiTed shape ; to make curls or undulations upon 
(a surface) ; to ripple (water). Often with up. 

1563 Turner Baths ii Vntill the sicke man perceyiie the 
enMS of his fingers to be kurled or wrinkled. XS97 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, in. i. 23 The Windes, Who take the Ruffian 
Billowes by the top, Curling their monstrous heads. iWy 
Milton P.L. ix. m/ So varied hee [the serpent], and of his 
tortuous Traine Curld many a wanton wreath. x/xS-ao 
Pope // iW VII. 72 Soft zephyrs curling the wide watery main. 
xSxA Scott Ld. of Isles in. xxviii. The morning breeze the 
lake had curl’d. 1818 Pari. Deb. 1016 Those leaves have 
been sometimes curled by a vitriolic preparation, and 
coloured for Green tea with verdignse. x86x Hughes T tn/t 
Brown at Oxf. iii. (1889) 23 Jack [the dog], .curled himself 
up on the sofa. . .r 

b. To curl the hp: to bend or raise the upper 
lip slightly on one side, as an expression of con- 
tempt or scorn. 

x8x6 Scott Old Mart, xii, His lip was now compressed. . 
now curled slightly upward. 1847 James J.Marston Hall 
viii, A bitter smile curled the lip of the President, _ 

II. intr. 4 . Of hair; To form curls or ringlets, 

xeao Falsgr. So 4 /* Se howe his heare curleth nowe that it 

is newe wasshed. i66a J.Davies Awiiass. 74 It is the 
heat of the Sun that bums the skin, and mi^es the haire 
curie. x8io Scott Lady of L, h. xxv. His flaxen hair .. 
Curled closely round his bonnet blue. x84a BisChoff 
Woollen Manuf. II. 301 The finer the fleece naturally is, 
the more readily it curls. 

6. To take a spiral or incurved form or posture. 
Often with up. 


X694 Acr. Sev. Late Voy. ii. (1711) 3= In stormy Weather 
little Waves curl on the top of the great ones. 1700 Drvden 
Pal, ^ Arc. HI. 318 When yielded she lay curling in thy 
arms. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 33 Leaves . . 
brownish green, curling when dry. 1861 Holland Less. 
Lift iiL 40 Cat and kittens will . . curl up in some datk 
comer. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. ix. 218 The tentacles 
began to curl inwaids. 

b. Of the lip ; cf. 3 b. 

18x3 Scott Rekeby 1. viii, The full-drawn lip that upward 
curled. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. $7 Ernest's lip curled 
slightly, for ms pride was touched. 

c. Of potatoes : To become affected with curl ; 
see CuBL sb. 4. 

*793 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts (ed. 2) IV. 97 A very 
fine table Potatoe that never curls, 

d. To curl up {Sporting) : to give up as dead- 
beat, to collapse. 

1891 Daily Nevis 12 June 3/2 At the half-distance Le Nord 
looked like winning easily; but he curled up in the last few 
strides. xSo* PaUMallG, 13 Mar. 3/1 The latter college 
rather ‘curled up’, as the phrase goes, when once their 
opponents got the lead. 

•j* 6. To twist about, writhe. Obs. 

011637 B. JoNsoN Fall of Mortimer i. i. 23 The very 
thinking it Would make, .some politic tradesman Curl with 
the caution of a constable ! X664 FloddanF. iii. 27 A Cock 
curling as he would crow. 

7 . To move in spiral convolutions or undulations. 

1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 135 The damp 

vapours curled round him, iBzi Clare Vill. Minstr, 1. 208 
Brooks curl o’er their sandy bed. 1845 Darwin V oy. Nat. 
xiv. (1879) 296 Volumes of smoke were curling upwards. 

8. Sc. To play at Cubling q. v. 

17x5 Pennecuik Awrttfr’f Poems S9T0 Cutle on 

the Ice does greatly please Being a manly Scotish Exercise. 
Mod. A piece of water on which they curl in winter. 

i" Curli 17 .^ Obs,rare~\ [Echoic: cf, C tibbzi.] 
intr. To purr, as a cat. 

£1532 Dewes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 947 To curie as 
a catte, gruler. 

Curldoddy. Sc. Also ourly-doddy. [f. 
CoBL or CoELT + DoDDiBjthat which has a rounded 
head.] A poptilar name of various plants with 
rounded flower heads ; a. of species of "Wild 
Scabious ; b. of species of trefoil or clover, esp. 
Trifolium medium ; c. of the Ribwort Plantain 
{Plantago lanceolatd) ; d, of curled cabbage 
(Jamieson). 

x5oo-ao Dunbar In Secreit Place 007 Quod he, ‘My claver, 
and my curldodie ’. 15.. Interl. laying of Gaist in Scott 
Border Minstr. (iBio) I. p. clx, With thre heidis of curie 
doddy. 1806 P, Neill Tour Orkn. ^ Sheil. 41 (Jam.] 
TrifoUmn medium, .known in Orkney and in various parts 
of Scotland by the whimsical name of Red Curldoddy ; and 
Trifolium refiens, called '^ite Curldoddy. _x^7 m R. 
Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scotl, (ed. 31,204 Children thus 
address the s^k and flower of the scabious or devil s-bit . . 

‘ Curly doddy, domy biddin*, Soop my house, and shool my 
midden". . ^ 

CtUfled (kfljld, poet, kwuled), ppl. a. Forms ; 
a. 4 orollid, 5 crulled, 6 crouled ; d. 5 curlyd, 
6 corlde, 6-7 curld, 6- curled, [f. Cubl v. and 
sb. 4--ED. (No other part of the vb. is found so 
early.)] 

1 . Formed into curls or ringlets, as hair. 

c «Bo SirFerumh. 1354 pat other wy)> pe crollid her. .pat 
ys Berard. c X440 Promp. Parv. iit Curlyd, as here, 
crispus. 1496 Dives ^ Paup. (W. de W.) l viii. 39/1 They 
be paynted with crulled here. 1553 Eden T real. N owe I nd . 
f Arb.) 23 The heare of tbeyr heades is merueylouslye corlde. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 14 Some frounce their curledheare 
in courtly guise. *774 Goldsm. Nat. Htst. (1776) IL 88 So 
curled hair is generally regarded among us as a beauty. 
184a Bischoff WoollenMamf. II, 296 The wool, .short and 
somewhat curled. . 1 . 

2 . Having or adorned with curls or ringlets; 

curly, Khofig. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. m. viii. 7 Her curled head. X604 
Shaks. 0 th. i. ii. 68 The wealthy curled Deareling of our 
Nation. 1691 0 . Walker Greek gr Font. Hist. Illusir. agi 
He was not so curled, nor so flat nosed. X791 Cowper Orfyjf. 
XIX. 307 His visage swarthy, curl’d His poll. xSex-^ Emer- 
son Ess,, Nature Wks. (Bonn) I. 229 The smoothest curled 
courtier in the boudoirs of a palace. _ 

8, ^nt into or towards a spiral form ; disposed 
in more or less spiral convolutions. 

*S77 Googe HeresbacA’s Hush. n. (1586) 109 The knobbes 
[of the maple] ..hath the fairer and the more couried graine. 
x6xx Hevwood Gold. Aget. Wks. 1874111. s Made Neijtunes 
Trident calme the curled waues. 1875 Darwin Jnsectm.Pl. 
iv. 72 The pedicels of these glands were spirally curled, 
x88x Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. viii. Old men . . lay 
with curled-up limbs, shaking with cold, 

b. Of leaves : Having a much waved edge or 
surface, tranf. Of plants : Having curled leaves. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 651 Plants that have curled Leaves, 
do all abound with moisture. 1796 Withering Brit, Plants 
III. 360 Leaves slender, curled. x86i Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI. III. 261 A variety of this* herb.. called Curled Tansy. 
i88a Vines Sachd Bot. 924 The Savoy with its curled 
blistered leaves. Mod.E row of Curled Parsley, 

4 . Of potatoes: Affected with Cobl (w. 4)._ 

1788 Trans. Soc. Encourag, ArtsVl, p.xiii. That disease 
in Potatoes, called the curled Potatoe. 1796 Hull Adver-i 
User 3 Sept. 2/2 That fatal disease so incident to .. the 
Potatoe, known by the appellation of the ‘ Curled Top . 
t 84s yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Vl. 1. 164 Curled potatoes ripen 
early, some weelm before the healthy plants. 

6 , Comb., as curled-homed adj. ; curled-head, 
f curled-pate curly-headed. 



CTTELEB. 

x6&7 Sitaks. Timm iv. iii. i6o Make curld’ pate Ruffians 
bald, c *6x1 CitAntAS Iliad ii. 380 The curl'd head Greeks. 
xSad CoBBETT Rur. (X883) II. 193 Fine curled-horned 
and long-tailed ewes. 

Hence Cu-rledness, curled state or quality. 

IS30 Paisgk. 311/2 Curlydnesse of ones beer, crespura. 
x6i5 Crooks Body of Jtlau 68 The haires . . do vary in . . 
length and shortnesse, streightnesse and curlednesse. 

Cttrler (ku •jIsi''. [f. CUBL V. + -Ett 1 .] 

1 . One who curls (hair, etc,) ; an appliance for 
curlii^ the hair. 

1748 l^ousTT Red. Baud. (iSia) 1. 58 You pitiful trencher- 
scraping pimping curler. i88a EcAo 31 Jan. 4^5 Advt, 
Ostrich Feather Curler wanted. 1887 Sci, Amer. 9 July 26 
A hair or mustache curler has been |»tented. 

2 . A player at the game of curling. 

1638 R. BsiiiiE Lett, <} ymh. (1841-a) I. 163 He was 
a curler on the ice on the Sabbath daj^ *783 Busks Vision 
i, The sun had clos’d the winter day, The curleis quat their 
roaiin play. XS64 A M«Kav Hist. Kilmanwck zis The 
curlers of one quarter of the town would frequently challenge 
. .those of another. 

t OuTlet 1 . Obs. var. of CovEBtET. Cf. CrrsB 
at.2s= cover. 

1493 Act, Dom, Cone. 315 (Jam.) Twa fedder beddis, 
a do ole curlet of sey. 

Curlet ® (kaJuletX ran. ff. CcEt sb. -l- -et.] 
A little curl or ringlet. 

1803 Moose Odes qfAiiacrem xx. note. And every curlet 
was a tie, A chain by Beauty twined. 1818 Blaciw. Mag. 
II. 516 Ajnund thy brow Unharmed the curlets play. 

Chirlev Forms ; a. 4 cuiln, -leeu, 

corlue, oorolu, kixrlu, 4-5 corlew(e, 4-6 cur- 
lewe, 4-7 eurlue, 5 kyrlewe, oorelewe, 7 ooui- 
Heu, 7-8 ourliew, 7-9 curllea, 8 kerlew, 4- 
ourLew ; also P. 4 cor-, curlure, 5 oiulowyr. 
[Identical with OF. courFietis (13th c. in Hatzfeld), 
corlys (i6th c. in Littr^), courlis, corlis, corlieu 
(Cotgr.), mod.F. courlieu, etnirlts, in F. dial. 
querlu, kerhi, corht, corlent\ cf. also ined.L. 
(a 1350) corUvtts, It. chiurlo. The French name is 
held by etymologists to be an imitation, of tlie cry of 
the bird; but if so, it was apparently assimilated 
to the word corlin (iith c.), courlieu, curleu, corli 
courier, messenger, deriv. of rat/m- to nm. Foimd 
in verse with stress curlew' in I5tli and 19th c.] 

L A grallatorial bird of the genus Nupienius 
(family Scolopatidti), with a long slender curved 
bill; esf. the common European species N. ar- 
guaiiu (called in Scotland w^up). 

1377 Lakgl. P. pi. B. xtv. 43 Fissch to lyue in flode.. 
he corlue by kynde of J>c ej'te. a 1440 Sir JDegrev, 1406 
Fatt conyngus and newe, ffesauntus and corelewe. xffis 
Eden Becades 1x9 A great curlewe as bygge as a storke 
came Bying to the gouernours shippe. x6x6 Susfl. & 
Masich. Counirv Farme 78 The Woodcocke and Curlew, 
and other birds naundng the Water and Riueis. X7u Db 
Foe Crttsoe l 233 A Pideeon or a Curlien. 1810 Scott 
Lady tfL. V. ix, Wild as tne scream of the cnrlieu. 1843 
Tennyson Hall 3 Tis the place, and all around it, 

as of old, the curlews call. 

t2. Used {psp. in. the Bible) to translate L. 
tciumix, Gr. o/JTuf, a (]^nail. Obs. 
a 1340 Hamfole Psalter Or. 38 pxu asked & )>e curia come 
[1380 WYCUif. ther Icam a kurlu (w.r. curlew, corlure) ; Vul- 
gate, vetdt eoettmixl. 13^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 , 309 pe 
same Delon hatte Ortygia; for ortigie, (pat hee]> coturni- 
de&rarlewes.) hee]> peiynne greet plente. c 1475 Piet. Voe. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 769/3 Hie contumlx, cnrlowyr, X508 
Fisher IVks. (1876) x86 Curlewes, or quayles. 

8 . Applied in comb, or with qualification to 
other grallatorial birds, as curlew-jack, ourlew 
knot, the Whimbrel, a small species of curlew, 
Numtnius phteops', ourlew sandpiper, pigmy 
curlew, Tringa subarqttata) stone ourlew, a 
name for the Norfolk plover {(Ediaumus scolqpax), 
and also for the whimbrel. 

x6o 5 in Archteol. XIII. 341 These Foules bee nowe in 
seasone. Bustarde .. Widgeon, Curlewiake. 1678 Ray 
WUlvghlfs OmiiA. in. v, xiv, 306 The Stone-Curlew. .The 
Throat, Neck [etc.] . . like that of a Curlew: whence they 
of Norfolk call it, the Stone-Curlew. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(x76S) 11-379 From a similarity of colors to the curlew, it 
[NorfolkPlover] is there called the stone curlew. Ibid. s. v. 
tVhinihrel, It. . visit[s] the neighborhood of Spalding [where 
it is called the Citrlem hnol^ in vast flocks in April. X7Sg 
G, White Selbonie xv. (1833) 63, I wonder that the stone 
curlew should be mentioned by the writers as a rare hud. 
x88£ SwAiNsoN Prav. Hawes Birds 179, 194. 

4 . Comb. Ourlew-berry, a name given inLabra- 
dor to the Crowbeny (Empetrum nigrunt). 
Cuvliotle (kii'ilikixi). Also curly>cue, enr- 
leycue. [f. Cublt + Coe, either — F. queue tail, 
or the letter Q in its script form Sb.] A fantastic 
curl or twist. 

x8s8 Home fml. 24 July (Farmer), Architects have 
a wonderful predilection for all manner of curlycues and 
breaks in your roof. 1872 KtNcsLEV Madam How f Lady 
Why V. 117 Sand and gravel .. arranged in .. waves, and 
festoons, and curlicues. i8gi Atkinson Moorland Parish 
176 A frolicsome letter S, with a curlicue at each termina- 
tion. 

"h. To cud Up curlicues (or curlicues ) : to cut 
capers. (Common in U. S.). 

> r8. . MeClintoch's Tales (Bartlett), I. .cut a corlycue with 
my right foot. 
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Cnrlie-wurlie, ctufly-wTirly (kzJiliwSuU). 
[A reduplicated extension of Cublt ; perhaps with 
some reference in the second part to whirl, in Sc. 
whurLI A fantastically cnrled ornament. 

a sjTt Wilkie in Lockhart Scott 1 , I thought the beauty 
of architecture consisted in curlte wurlies, but now I find it 
consists in symmetry and proportion. 1818 Scott Rob Roy 
xix, Ah 1 it's a brave kirk— nane o' yere whigmaleeries and 
curliwurlies and open-steek hems about it. 18S3 Cetvtury 
Mag. ^pt. 722/2 Its leaves are slit in half and provided 
with msthetical cnrly-wurlies. 

Cu‘3>like, o. Like or after the nature of a cur. 

i6z7 P. Fletcher Locusts tv. xii, See where proud Dandal 
chain'd . . lies cur-like under boord. _ *7^ Fielding 
Andrevos iii, vii, The gentlemen of curlike disposition. 

Cuxliuess (ki>‘jlin&). [£ CnaiiV -t- -ness.] 
The state or quality of being curly. 

1818 Todd, Cnrliuess, the state of any thing curled. A 
modem word. X863 Geo. Euot Romola n. i, Her brown 
hair, rough from curliness. 

Guvliuff (ko'ilig), ubl. sb.^ [f. Cubl 0.1 + 

-ING 1.] 

1 . The action of tlie verb Cubl, q. v. ; a curl, 
twist, undulation. 

144a Protnp. Part), iii/r Cnriynge of here, erispiiudo. 
x6a6 Bacon Sylva § 651 Curling on the Sides ; as in Lettuce 
and young Cabbage. x6s6 Arlif. Handsotn. 63 The curl- 
ings of Ladies haire. 1703 Moxoh Mech. Exerc. xix You 
will iind a. .Curling on that place upon the stulF. 

2 . A game played on the ice (on a curling-pond, 
or other smooth frozen, surface) in which large 
rounded stones (see Cbbling-stone) are hurled 
along a defined space called the rink towards 
a mark called the tee. The game has undergone 
considerable developments in Scotland since the 
17th c., and has now been, introduced elsewhere, 
where climatic conditions are favourable. 

It appears in its earlier form^ to have been akin to Quoits, 
hut has now more analogy with Bowls, with modifications 
consequent upon the situation. A game similar to it in its 
early form appears in Flanders a x6oo ; Kilian has klnyten 
kalluyten, Qndere massis slue globis glaciatis; certare 
discis in aequore glaciato to play a match with quoits on 
a smooth surface of ice. The name appears to describe the 
motion given to the stone. In Flemish the natne hruUeial 
(curl-bowl) is given, apparently from its motion, to the 
wooden howl with which a oomewhat similar game bol^el 
is played in an alley. 

1620 [See Curling-stone]. 1684 in Fountainhall Becis. 
Lords of Connctl (1759) 1. 328 He was playing at the curling 
with Riddel of Haining. 1603 Wallace Bescr. Orkttey 10 
Copinsha. .in which, .are to he found in great plentie excel- 
lent stones for the game called Curling. [Hence in Camden's 
Brit. ed. 160s.] 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 154 The 
diversion of Curling is.. peculiar to the Scots. It is per- 
formed upon icd, with large fiat stones XS90 J, Kerr Mist, 
Curling li. 27-8 Curling, when first practised, appears to 
have been a kind of quoiting on the ice . . Coiling, kntmg, 
or gnoiting, was for a long time the word in common use to 
describe the game, and in some districts it is still applied 
to it. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, a. Relating to or used for 
curling the hair, as curling-bodkin, -paper, -pin, 
-longs', CCBLING-IBON. 

x6io (>uillim Heraldry w. viu. ^fin) 206 Combes, glasses, 
Head-brushes, curling-bodkings, &c. x868 Holme Lee B, 
God/reyM. aSgTurtell snatched up a pair of cold curling tongs. 

D. Of or pertaining to the game of curling, 
as curling-club, -house, -match, -pond; Cueling- 

STONE. 

18x4 sporting Mag. XLIII. 193 A curling match took 
place upon the ice. 1864 A. M^Kay Hist. Kthnarnock it6 
[It] was sometimes converted into a curling-pond, 1890 J. 
Kerr Hist, Curling 375 Order in the curling-house is a 
proof that the club is weU managed. 

Alsokurl-. [Echoic: 
cf. Gubl v.] Rumbling in the bowels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. xvii, clxviii. (1495) 712 
Fiesshe and newe whete .. bredyth ache in the sydes: 
hurlynge and kurlynge [ritgitimi\. Ibid, xix. llv. 895 Rawe 
bony. . bredyth curlyngeand swellyng in the wombe. 

Cu'rling, ppl. a. [-ikg 2.] That curls ; see 
the verb. 

x63a_ Litrgow Tretv. vn. (1682) 314 Flocks of flying Fishes, 
scudding upon the curling Waves. 1700 Dryden PaL ^ A re, 
III. z8i The curling smoke mounts heavy from the fires, 
M8a CowPER Gilpin 69 £ach bottle had a curling ear, X849 
Dickens B, Rndge xxxi. The sun. .flung acioss the culling 
mist bright bars of gold. 

Hence Cu'xliugly adv. 

x6ix Cotgr., Cre^lmenl, crispingly, frizlingly, curlingly. 
x8a8 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. iii. (1863) 490 The smoke 
from whose chimneys sailed curlingly amongst [the trees]. 

Cu'rling-iron. [Cubling vM. j^.i] An iron 
instrument for curling the hair, which is heated 
and the hair then twined loand it. 

163a Sherwood £’«g'.-.Fr.i?xVf.,Acurling iron,^»* d frisoi- 
ier. 17SR Richardson Let. in Mrs. Barbauld Life (1804) 
III- 34 That caieless girl., set herself in a blaze with her 
torturing curling irons. 1844 Dickens Mart, Clmz. xxxviii, 
A small fire for the convenience of heating curliim-irons. 

CQ’rling-stoue. [Cubling vbl. sb.^ a.J The 
stone with which the game of curling is played. 

It was in the 17th c. a quoit-like natural stone (channel- 
stone) of from_ 5 to solhs., with hollows made for the thumb 
and fingers ; in the i8th a a heavy natural boulder of 50 to 
120 lbs., with smooth base having an iron or wooden handle 
inserted ; it is now a cheese-shaped stone of not more than 
j6 inches in circumference, or 50 pounds weight, with an 
iron handle on the upper surface. 


CUEMUDGEOIT. 

i6ao H. Adamson M^tses Threiwdie (,1638) Inventoriep. x, 
His hats, his hoods, his bels, his bones, His allay bowles, 
and curling stones. 1891 Barrie Lit. Minister I. xi. x88, 
I could hear the roar of curling stones at Bathie-bog. 

(kziulles), a. [f. CUEL sb. + -LESS.] 
Without curls. 

1861 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 138 Raven-black and curlless 
hair, i^a Bleuk ^ White 19 Mar. 383/2 Curlless ostrich 
feathers. 

Curloch, etulick, local variants of Chablook. 

Curio wyr, obs. var. Cdblew. 

CTL‘rl-papex?> A piece of soft paper with which 
the hair is twisted up for some time, so as to give 
it a curl when the paper is taken out, 

1826 Moore Amatory Colloquy vx Mom, Citron., Those 
soft billeUioHX. .Will serve but to keep Mrs. Coutts in curl- 
papers. 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxii. With her head in 
a perfect Ijeehive of curl-papers and nightcap. 

Hence Cu'rl-papered a., having the hair in curl- 
papers. 

1867 Bh. Humorous Poetry 324 Wife curl-paper'd, slipshod, 
unwash’d and undiess’d. 

CuTl-pate. a- A curly head. b. A curly- 
headed person. 

1603 Camden Retn., Surnames (R.), Compare the Roman 
names that seeme so stately, .what is Crispusbut curle-pate. 
161S J, Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 2x4 He thinks to have 
a curle-pate is to have a visible wit. 1789 M. Madan tr. 
Persius (179s) *7 The exercises of an hundi ed curl-pates. 

CU'rl-paited, a. Having a curly head of hair ; 
curly-headed. 

1394 Carew Hnarte's Exam. Wits (1616) x88 Why the 
men of /Ethyopia . .are commonly curle-pated and flat nosed. 
1742 Jarvis Quix. i. m. xxvi, A little curl-pated Moor. 
1S4Z Macaulay W. Hastings Ess. (1854) 595/1 The curl- 
pated minions of James the First. 

Curlure, obs. var. Cublew. 

Curly (k»‘ili), a. [f. Cubl sh. 4- -v.] 

1 . Ofhair : Disposed in curls or ringlets. 

1772-84 Cook Vog. IV. in. vi. (R.), Growing to a tolerable 

length, and veiy crisp and curly. 1816 Todd, Curly, inclin- 
ing to curlj fallin^into ringlets. 1884 F. M. Crawford 
Rotn. Singer \. 47 Running his fingers through bis curly 
hair. 

2 . Having or adorned with curls ; having curled 
hair. 

1827 G. Higgins Celtic Braids 65 Budda with his flat 
black face and curly head. 1859 Disraeli in H ansard Ser. 
in. CLIV. 127 When we are juvenile and curly. 

3 . Of a curled form ; wavy, undulating ; of plants, 
having curled leaves. 

X79S Southey Joan of Arc -vm, 364 So rolls the swelling 
sea Its curly billows, xSxa Byron Corsair m. xviii. The boats 
are darting o'er the curly bay. a 1843 Hood Fairy Tale 
vii. Cabbages and curly kale. 

4 . Of potatoes : Affected with Cubl {sb. 4). 

179X Trans, Soc. Encourag, Arts IX. 63 A curly crop of 

Potatoes. 

6, Comb., as curly-coated, -haired, -headed, -pated, 
etc. adjs. ; ourly-pate, a curly-headed person. 

179S Foie ofSedley I. 59 A curly-poled nymph from Ota- 
heite. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Bruids 162 The flat-faced, 
curly-headed Budda. 1848 Dickens Bombey iv, A. .merry 
boy . . fair-faced, bright-eyed*, and curly-haired. x86zFraseVs 
Mag. 4 Yellow curly-pated children. x868 Browning Ring 
4- Bk. VIII. 3 Seven and one's eight, old curly-pate ! 1883 

Bazaar 30 Mar. 1260/2 Jet black curly-coated retriever dog. 

t Cu’rly-muTly, sb. and a. Obs. [A playful 
reduplication: cf. Cublie-wuelib,] a, sb. A fan- 
tastic curl or twist, b. adj. Characterized by 
fantastic curls. 

1727-8 Mrs. Delany Life 4 Corr. (1861) 1. 159 The curly 
marly fashion of the hair is not much worn now. 1736 Ibid. 
III. 403 Lappets in all sorts of curli murlis. 

Curmudgel, var. Cubmudgeon (app. for rime). 

1675 Cotton Burlesque upon Burl. Wks. (1765) 185 
Would one Be so ungrateful a Curmudgel To steal away his 
Age’s Cudgel ? 

Cnrm'adgeon (k&jmo'd^an). Forms : 6- 
curmudgeon ; also 6 -mudgen, 6-7 cormogeon, 
-giou, 7 cormoggian, -mudgeon, cunuudgioi), 
-muggion, -mudgiu, curr-mudgin, cuxre- 
megient, 8 eux-nxudgeon. See also Cobmul- 
LION. [Derivation unknown : see below.] 

' An avaricious churlish fellow ; a miser, a nig- 
gard* (J.). 

XS77 Stanvhurst Bescr. Irel. 102/2 in Holhished, Such 
a clownish Curmudgen. xstog Nashe Christs T. 85 b, Our 
Rnglish Cormogeons, they haue breasts, but giue no suck. 
1604 T. Wright Prts««M V. 289 Why do covetous cormo- 
gions distill the best substance of their braines to get riches. 
z6a6 W. Sclater Exp. a Thess. (1629) 270 Curre-megrients, 
who scarcely know any other sentence of Scripture, yet . , 
haue this of Paul in their mouthes ; worke for your liuing. 
1636 Earl Monm. Adat.fr. Pamass. 387 Certain greedy 
curmuggion.s, who value not the leaving of a good name 
behind them to posterity, xyos Hickeringill Priest-cr. 
I. (1721) 8 If. . the rich Curmudgeon . . do not open his Purse 
wide. 1824 W. Irving T. Trnv. 1. 254, I had a rich uncle 
..a penurious accumulating curmudgeon. x86o Whyte 
Melville Holmby House 377 A thankless old curmudgeon. 

The occurrence in Holland’s Livy, 1600, of Cornmudgin 
(q. v.) has led to a suggestion that this was the original form, 
with the mining ‘concealer or hoarder of com’, mudght 
being associated with ME, much-en, mich-en to pilfer, 
steal, or itchier, Norman form of OF. mucier, musser to 
conceal, hide away. But examination of the evidence Rhows 
that curmudgeon was in use a quarter of a century before 
Holland's date, and that commtedgin is apj^krently merely 
a nonce-word of Holland's, a play upon corn and cur- 
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mud^eon. The suggestion that the fitst syllable is cuy, the 
dog, is perhaps worthy of note ; but that of Dr. Johnson's 
‘unknown correspondent', ceeity tnicliant for F. m£ckani 
cceur, ‘evil or malicious heart', is noticeable only as an 
ingenious specinien of pre-scientific ‘etymology’, and as 
having been retailed by Ash in the form, ‘ from the French 
comr unknown, and mec/taui a correspondent ’ !] 

Cnriuu’dffeonly, a. [f. prec. + -ltI.] Of 
the nature o:^ or characteristic of, a curmudgeon ; 
miserly, niggardly, churlish. 

iSgo R. W. 3 Lords ^ 3 Ladies Land, in Hazl. Dodsl^ 
VI. 380, 1 care not for him [Wealth], curmudgeonly swad. 
*S94 Nashe Terrors of Nt. E iij. Come a woine to them in 
the llkenes of a cooper or a curmogionly purchaser. 1776 
Foote Bankrupt i. Wks. 1799 II. 99 These curmudgeonly 
cits regard no ties, no obligations. 1886 Sat, Reo. ig June 
845/1 The curmudgeonly jealousy and Trade-IJnionism of 
some practitioners. 

So Curmti'tlgeoxily adv. (rare.) 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist xxxvi. She vowed it was done 
curmudgeonly to vex her. 

Curmn'r, ». [Echoic.] To make a low mur- 
muring or purring sound. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 701 They two [cats] sit cur- 
murring, forgetful of mice and milk, of all but love. 
Curmiirriug (k»jm»-rig), vbl. sb. Sc. [f. prec.] 
A low rumbling, growling, or murmuring sound. 
^178^ Burns Death ^ Dr. Hornbook xxvii. Some curmur- 
ring in his guts. 1S16 Scott Old Mort. viii, A glass of 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring in 
the stomach. 

Curn, sb. north, and Sc. [? Related to CuBir ».] 
+ 1 . pi. Grain, corn-crops. Ohs. 
c *340 Cursor M. 7158 (Trin.) To her tailes lire he bond . . 
pomje t>e felde he made hem He And so her cumes dud he 
brenne. n 

2 . Sc. A grain. 

X474 Audit. 35 (Jam.) Of ilk chalder the thrid kurne. 

c 1540 Lvndesav Kitteis Coftf. go Curnis of mei], and lufSllis 
of Malt. 1759 Fountainhali. Decis. Lords of Council 
^34 (Jam.) The seed, which is excepted from the multure ; 
this is the 4th pickle or cume. 1824 Scott Redgcaintlei 
ch. xiii. If there be a drap mair lemon or a curn less sugar than 
just suits you. _ i88x ‘ J. Strathesk' Bits fr. BUim Botmy 
(1882) 137, 1 boil’d their meal and put a curn o’ spice in't. 
b, transf. A small number or quantity ; a few. 
*785 Jrnl.from Land. taPorism. 8 (Jam.), I saw a curn of 
camla-like fellows wi’ them. 1787 W. Taylor Scots Poems 
73 (Jam.), I frae the neuk fresh coals an’ sticks. An’ i’ the 
chimly cast a curn. i8ao Si. Kathleen IV. 143 (Jam.) Only 
a cum bubbles brak on the tap. 184^ H. Miller Geol. Bass 
Rock log Yonder’s a curn 0’ rough hills. x8gx A. Matthews 
Poems ^ Songs 54 Among a curn claikin’ wives. 

Gurn, ». Early form of Kbbn, to form grains, 
to granulate. 

1397 R. Glouc. (1734) 490 Tho grene corn in somer ssolde 
curne. 1393 Lanol. P, PI, C. xiii. 180 Shal neuer spir 
springen vp ne spik on strawe curne [v. r, kerne, kurne]. 
Curnall, Cttmell, obs. £f. Cobok al, Kbbkbu. 
Gurney (k»’mi), sb. Sc. [dim. f. Cubit sb. 2 b.] 
A company, lot 

1833 Scott Queniia D. xxxi. The whole curneyof them is 
• gone. 

Gnrnock (k^'mok). local. Also 5 oamok, 8 
oarnock, 6-7 oornock, 7 cosuook. [App. 
another form of Cbanitook, crennoc, one or the 
other being due to metathesis of r. 

Perhaps of Welsh origin ; the Welsh form being crynog, 
which, according to Silvan Evans, may be for *cymog 
conical heap, from cwrn cone. A parallel form eymen., 
conical heap, is common in many parts of Wales. This 
change of ’’cj/rwgi ctynogin Welsh would, if certain, account 
for the cam-, cum-, and cran-, cren-, cry»- forms in Eng. 
The Welsh crynog appears to be known as a measure only 
in Glamorganshire and pait of Monmouthshire.] 

An obsolete (or nearly obsolete) dry measure 
formerly used in the West of England, from 
Cheshire to Somersetshire, and in parts of South 
Wales. 

Its capacity varied according to place and commodity ; 
for corn it was usually 4 bushels e= a ‘ coomb ' ; for wheat 
sometimes 3 bushels. For coal and lime, it varied locally ; 
in Glamorganshire in 1815, from 10 to 12 or 15 bushels 
(Daries Agric. of S, Wales II. 172), and the Cheshire crenn 
neke or crynoke of salt in the 16th c. appears to have been 
at least a<s much, 

*479 QPlce of Mayor of Bristol in Eng. Gilds (1870) 436 
That every sak [of colys] be tryed & pi'ovid to be & holde 
a camok. 1509 Will of R. T’/w/g'j (Somerset Ha\, Quatuor 
modios frumenti de mensura de Chepstow, anglice a Cor- 
stock. 1638 Fenkethman Artach. Dij, A Cornook Con- 
teineth 256 Pounds.. x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 260/3 A 
Cornook is 2 strikes or 4 Bushels. 1708 J. Chambcrlaymb 
St. Gi. Brit. i. ni. ii. (1743) 157 Four bushels [make] the 
Comb or Curnock. X737 W. Mather Yng, Matis Comp, 198, 
4 Bushels a Comb, or Curnock, 2 Curnocks a Quarter. 
1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. ^.■n. Dry Measure. X863 Morton 
Cycl. Agric. 1123-7 (in 0 . C, ^ F. Words 170), Curnock 
(.Worcestershire), of barley or oats, 4 bushels; of wheat, 
9 score 10 lbs.=: 3 bushels. 

Gurny (kw-mi), a. Sc. [f. Cubn sb. + -y i.] 
Consisting of grains, granular. 

x8o8^ Jamieson, Meal is j^'d to be curny, when the 
grains of it are large, or when it is not ground very small. 
x8i6 Scott Old Mort. xx, Wheat-flour., [is] far frae being 
sae hearty or kindly to a Scotchman’s stomach as the cur- 
ney aitmeal is. 

Curoiir, obs. form of Coubibb. 

Curpen, -in, -on. Sc. var. Cboupon. 
Gurph.eue, -ew, -our, obs. forms of C^bfiiw. 
VoL.II. 


Cu’rple. iV. Also 5 courpale, 6 curpall, 7 
-ell. [Phonetic corruption of atrper, Cbuppeb.] 

1 . A crupper. 

1498 in Ld, Treat. Acc, Scot. I. 3S8 Ane courpale .. 
and thre girthis to the samyn sadill. xs3S Stewart Croti. 
Scot. III. 300 Vpoun ane hors . . Without saidill, curpall, 
tre, or brydill. 1584 T. Carmichael in Wodr. Soc, Misc. 
(1844) 432 I'm afraid that John Durie has cracked his 
curple, at least his mouth is closed. 1675 Cunningham (of 
Craigend) Diary (1887) 51 To a new Curpell to my maill 
pillion. 

2 . transf. The rump, posteriors. 

Answ. GuMiu^e Wauchope-ho,, I’d be mair 
vauntie o’ my hap. Douce hingin’ owre my curple, Than. . 
proud imperial purple. 

Cnrr (koi, k»rr), V. [Echoic : cf. Da. kurren 
to coo, to whirr, and the verbs mentioned under 
Cob.] To make a low murmuring sound, like 
the cooing of a dove or purring of a cat. Hence 
Cu'rrdug vbl. sb. asi 6 .ppl. a. 

X677 N. Cox Getit. R ecreat. iii. 57 When you have so tamed 
them [Nightingales] that they begin to Cur and Sweet with 
cheatfulness, and record ^^softly to themselves. aiSg^ 
Urqukart Rabelais in, xiii. 107 The . . curring of Pigeons 
..curkling of Quails. 1798 Wqrdsw. Idiot Boy xxi. The 
owlets hoot, the owlets <mir. x8^ G. Donald in Whistle- 
binkie (1890) II. 87 Cheetie, Cheetie pussie. .by fireside cur- 
ring, Sang contented purring, i860 Thomas in Zoologist 
X, 3651 [The note of the fern-owl] resembled. . the whirring, 
rapid rotation of a wheel . . the sounds intermixed wim 
curring and croaking notes. 

Cturr, sb. [Echoic ; cf. prec.] A curring sound. 
1867 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 148 They’ll send the stanes 
spinnin Wi a whirr and a curr till they sit round the tee. 

IlGurracll, -agk (k»*ra, ku-rax). Forms: 
5-6 euirok, 7 -ogh, (carrogh(e), 8 oorraoh, 
8-9 courach, 9 coxach, corraok, 7- corragh, 
curragh. [Ir. cttrach boat, little ship ; also corrach 
boat, coracle ; cf. Welsh also corwgl, cwrwgl 
CobaciiE; these point to an OCelt. *kztruk-os, 
*kurok-os boat (The spelling carrogh in Camden 
and his citers is prob. omy a misprint.)] 

A small boat made of wickerwork covered with 
hides, used from ancient times in Scotland and 
Ireland ; a coracl& 

<;x4Sa St. Cuihberl (Surtees) 779 pai called pat hate a 
currok. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. lix, Ane 
bait of ane bull hid, bound with na thing bot wandis. This 
bait is callit ane currok; with the quhilk thay fische 
salmond. .thay beir it to any place^ on thair bak. x6io 
Holland Camdetis Brit, t, tcrj Their carroghes, wherein 
they passed over the Sciticke vale. 1683 Brit. Spec, 144 
The Scots likewise out of their Carroghs or Leather vessels 
. .landing in whole Swarms. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng, 1 . 156 
Their wicker boats, covered with hides, and called cor- 
raghs. 1828 C. Crokkh Fairy Leg, S. Irel. ii. 53 Corrag/i 
or cumigh is a small boat used by the fishermen of that 
part. _ xra4 Graphic 4 Oct. 353/2 We embarked at an early 
hour in a ‘corrack’ at Dugort. 

Currack, -ock (kz^-mk). Sc. Also ouxraoh, 
-ooh. [Cf. Gaelic curran * paniers slung on horses 
for carrying bulky loads, as hay, com’ (Macleod). 
The terminations ~an and -ag are both diminutive, 
as is also -OOK in Eng. and Sc.] //.’A pair of 
open wooden or wicker frames slung pannier-wise 
on each side of a horse, for carrying a load of corn, 
hay, or other bulky stidF. Cf. crooks : Cbook sb, 9. 

170a Statist. Ace. Scot. IV. 395 The fuel was carried in 
creels and the corns in curracks. 1793 W, Anderson Piper 
of Peebles in C, Rogers Soc. Life Scot. 1 . vi. 21B Coops and 
carts were unco rare An’ creels and currocks boot to sair 
[i.e. behoved to serve]. x88o Gomx>tiBk. Chron. Keith ^3 
A load of plants slung over the horse’s back in the ‘ Currach'’ 
style, x^3 Blackw. Mag, Oct. 479 Panniers or currochs 
were laid across the pony’s back. 

Currage, obs. form of Coueagb. 

Ouxral, obs. form of Coeal. 

Currant (k»'rwt). Forms; a. 4 (raysons 
of) Coraunte, 5 (reysyns, etc, of) Coranoe, 
•awmoe, -anus, -euoe, -ent, -ous, -onus, 5-6 
-aunce, 6 -ane, -eus, 6-7 (raisins of) Corinth. 
/3. FI. (or collective) : 6 coraunce, oorints, cur- 
rents, 6-7 -ance, -antes, corans, corantes, 
(corinthea), 6-8 ourrans, 7 -ence, -ains, -ands, 
oorants, -ents, -ins, corrans, -ands, -ants, 
(7-9 oorinths), 6- currants. Sing. 6 coren, 
7 oorin, ooran, curren, current, y -8 curran, 
(coriuth, 8 ouran), 7- currant. [Orig. raisins 
of Coranntz, AF. raisins de Corauntz, = F. 
raisins de Corinthe raisins of Corinth; reduced 
before 1500 to corauntz, coraunce, whence the 
later corantes, cuirants, and corans, currence, 
czirrans (found in literature to C1750, and still 
dial ). Some of the i6th c. herbalists restored the 
original form Corinth, which has been affected by 
some writers down to the 19th c.] 

1 . The raisin or dried fruit prepared from a dwarf 
seedless vaiiety of grape, grown in the Levant ; 
much used in cookery and confectionery. (Fami- 
liarly distinguished from a as grocers' or shop 
currants.) 

+ a. Raisins of Corauntz, Corinth, etc. Obs, 
[1334 in Rogers Agric, 4 Prices II. 54s Raisins de 
Corauntz.) 7CX390 Form ofCuryvz'^zxoesArttiq. Culin, 


6 Lat it seeth togedre with powdor-foit of gynger. .with 
raysons of Coraunte. 1463 Mann. 4- Hottseh. Exp, 217 
Item, ffor vj. li. reysonysoff corawnce,xviij. d. 1471 Marc. 
VesstmLett. No. 68r III. 25 Sende me word qwat price a A', 
of. . reysonys of Carons. 156a Bullevn Bk. Compounds 27 a. 
Take ,. of Raisons of Corans picked. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
v. Ixxxi. 652 The smal Raysens which are commonly called 
Corantes, but more rightly Raysens of Corinthe. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vii, 122 The small Raisins of Corinth, 
which we commonly call Currants. 

Corauntz, currence, currants, currant, etc. 

a 1503 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 234 Coraunce, at i. d’. ob’. 
XS40 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Item for a butte ofcurrantes, 
iii.s. iiii.d. 1578 1 see a]. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 163 The 
plant that beareth the coren. i6ix Shaks. Wini. T. iv. 
lii. 40 Three pound of Suga^ flue pound of Currence, Rice. 
1638 tr. Camden’s Hist. Eliz. 11. (1688) 235 Grapes of 
Corinth or Currants. 1655 Modfet & Bennet Health’s 
Hnprov. U746) 205 A Prune, a Raisin, or a Curran. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xiii. 293 note. The chief riches of the island 
[Zant] consist in Corinths. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physick 
(1762) 50 Breakfast.. on Water ^uel with Cunants. 1748 
Mrs. S. Harrison House-kpr.'s Pocket-Bk. i. (ed. 4) 2 , 1 sup- 
pose you have Cuirans, Raisons, and Sugars. i8xx Pinker- 
ton Petrol. 11 . 1x5 A plumb-pudding, composed of flour 
with raisins and corinths. xBa Thackeray Vi^n. xxxiii, 
Had I not best go out and order raisins and corinths for the 
wedding-cake? i860 Mrs. Harvey Cruise Claymore 371 
Of late years the currant has been much more extensively 
grown in the neighbourhood of Corinth. 

2 . Transferred to the small round berry of certain 
species of Rihes (R. nigrum, R. rubruni) called 
Black and Red Currants. (The ‘White Currant is 
a variety of the Red.) 

These shrubs, natives of Northern Europe, were intro- 
duced into English cultivation some time before 1578, when 
they are mentioned by Lyte as the Black and Red ‘ Beyond 
sea Gooseberry ’. They were vulgarly bdieved at first to be 
the source of the Levantine currant; Lyte calls them 
‘ Bastarde Currant ’, and both Gerarde and Parkinson pro- 
tested against the error of calling them ‘ currants 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xx. 6S3 The first kinde is called . . 
Ribes rttbrmtf, in English Redde Gooseberries, Bastard 
Corinthes. 1639 Parkinson Paradisus Terr. 558 Those 
berries, .usually called red currans are not those currans. . 
that are sold at the Grocers. 1671 Grew Anai. Plants i. 
V. § 12 Goosberries and Currans. 1677 — Anai. Fruits iv. 
§ 6 A White Corin, without taking off the Skin, sheweth 
not unpleasantly how the Seeds are fastned. 1708 j. Philips 
Cyder n. 61 Now will the Corinths, now the rasps s^ply 
Delicious draughts. 1799 tr. H. MeisieVs Lett. i8t Tart- 
lets of raspberries, currants, and gooseberries. 1872 Oliver 
Eletn. Bot. n. xji Black and Red (grants belong to the 
same genus as Gooseberry. 

"b. The shrub which produces this fruit (more 
currant-bush, currant-tree) ; also other shrubs 
of the same genus, as the Flowering Currant, R. 
sanguineum, a native of North America, cultivated 
for its deep aimson flowers. 

1665-7$ Ray Flora 223 Corinthes or currans, as they are 
vulgarly called, are plants well known. 1783 Johnson 18 
Apr. in Boswell, I would plant a great many currants; the 
fruit is good. x866 Treas. Bot. 982 R\.ibes\ sanguinewm, 
the Red-flowered Currant, a native of North America, is. . 
frequently grown in our gardens for ornamental purposes. 

3 . Applied to various shrubshaving fruit (usually 
edible) resembling that of Ribes. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 363 Australian Currant, Leucopogon 
Richei, Indian C., an American name fotSympkorica^us 
wtlgaris. Native of Tasmania, a name applied to some 
species of Coprosma, Ibid. 674 LeptomerM Billarditri is 
a pretty broom-like shrub.. produciog greenish-red berries, 
which are called Native Currants m New South Wales 
and Victoria ; they have a pleasant acid taste. .The fruit of 
another species, L. acerba, is also called Currants in Aus- 
tralia. 1884 Miller Plant-n,, W. Indian Currant, fac- 
guinia amnllaris, Beureria havanensis, and B. succulenta. 

. . Indian (jarrant-bush, of Tropical America, the genera 
Miconia and Clidetnia, 

4 . (Utrib. and Comb., as (sense i) currant-bun, 
-cake, -grape, -vine ; (sense 2) currant-bush (see 
also 3), -jelly, -tree, -wine ; currant-borer, 
-olearwing;, the clearwing moth JRgeria tipuli- 
formis and its larva ; currant-gall, a small round 
gall, like an unripe currant, foimed on the male 
flowers and leaves of the oak by the insect Spathe- 
gaster baccarum ; ouxrant-moth, a kind of moth 
that infests currant-bushes, the Magpie-moth; 
currant-shrub, a shrub or acid drink made from 
currants; currant-worm, a larva that infests 
currant-bushes. 

1788 PiCKEN Poems 13 (Jam.), Whangs o’ *^curran-buns 
an’^ cheese. x8po Spectator xg Apr. 532/1 Currant-buns 
and plum-pudduigs. 1813 J. Forbes Orient. Mem. II. 
XXV. 405 The cotton shrub, .in verdure resembles the *cur- 
lant-bush. 1605 B. Jonson Volponev. iv, Ha you ne’re a 
*curren-but to leape into? x68i T. Jordan L owrfow’r foy 
in Heath Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 545 , 1 have dwelt in a Tub 
. .But ne’re taught in a Currant-Butt before. 1868 Wood 
Homes without H, xxv. 492 These are popularly called 
*Currant-gaIls, because they look very much like bunches 
of currants, x^ Wheler ypnm. Greece i. 32 We had a 
present sent to us of Figs, Filberds, and ^Cnrrant^rapes. 
X73X-7 Miller Card, Diet. (ed. 3) s.v. VUis, The Connth 
Grape, vulgarly called the Currant Grape : Is an early 
Ripener. iS58-oHumfhbeys Genera Brit. Moihs.Abraxas 
Grossulariata, ^e large Magpie, or '''Currant Moth. 1856 
Englishw, Dom. Mag. iV. 94 How to make '"Currant Shrub. 
1649 Snrv. Manor Wimbledon in Archseel, X. 424 (D.) The 
borders of which grass plots are '"coran trees. 1731 Medley 
Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 11 - 263 The Stem and Leaves of 
these shrubs are much like those of Corinth trees. 1877 
Encycl.Brit. VI. 7x5/1 In the Ionian Islands the "currant, 
vine is grown on the sides of the lower hills, a 1648 Digby 

160 
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Closet O^eit. (i66g) 113 '^Currants-Wine, take a pound of 
the best currants. 

Cuxraat, obs. form of Coukantej Ccbbent. 
Curranto, var. of CoH.virTo. 
x6u Sis T. Hebbert Trav, (1638) 75 Without regarding 
ought save Cupids Currantoes. 1637 SaNCKorr H/cii. 
Policies in D'Oyly Life II. s6i You hear so much of a 
cnrranto in the application. 

t Curre. Obs. [a. OF. C2/rre {corre, courre) 

L. cttrnis chariot.] A chariot. 

14S3 Caxton Gold. Leg. His cartes chares and curres, 
Curre, obs. f. and var. of Cue. 
t Cu'rreuce* Obs. rare. [ad. I* type *mr- 
reniia, f. curreni-em, pr. pple. of currere to run ; 
see -ENCE. Cf, obs. F. cmirancef\ =CtiRRENcr. 

165X M. Bacon Disc. Gael. Eng. n. viL (1739) 44 For the 
fuller currence of the Money. x8|54 Fraser^s Mag. XLIX. 
6 The time. .vdll. -not have been lost, if it only strips the 
argument of all sentimentalism, and false currence. 

Curreucy (k»Tensi). [f. as prec. + -es’CT.] 
fL The met or condition of flowing, flow; 
course ; concr. a current, stream. Obs. rare. 

1637 Howell Londinop. 18 To preserve the currency of 
the stream. s6^ Tyson in PAil. T nuts. XX. 135 To shew 
the Currency of their Canalis here. 1758 Binnell Destr. 
Thames xi The Currency runs.. with such Force, as to 
render the Navigation thereof imperfect, 

fb. ‘Fluency; readiness of utferimce ; easiness 
of pronunciation ’ (].). Obs. 
c. Running, rapid motion, (nonce-use^ 
iSfx I* Hunt Seerii. (18641 69 We are truly in a state of 
transition, — of currency rather [in a coach]. 

2 . The course (of time] ; the time during which 
anything is currenL 

1726 Ayliffe Parergott 196 The Currency of Time to 
establish a Custom, ought to be with a Continuando from 
the beginning to the end of the Term. 1822-56 De Quincey 
Confess. Wks. 1862 I. aSS She might be in the currency of 
her mghti. ^r. 1846 M'Colloch Acc. Brit, Em^re 

(1854) I. 465 During the entire currency of the lease. 1850 
Taifs Mag. XVll. 4/1 Must his exclusion run only during 
the currency of other parts of his sentence ? 

3 . Of money ; The fact or quality of being cur- 
rent or passing from man to man as a medium of 
exchange; circulation. Also jig. 

16^ Locke ^nd Reply io Bp. of Worcester (R.), 'Tis the 
receiving of them ny others, their very passing, that 
mves them their aathorily and currency. 1722 Lend. Gas. 
No. 6078/a All such of the ssdd Bills . . lose their Cur. 
ren^, 1729 Pofe Dtatc. r, 23 note, Ihe papers of Drapier 
against the currency of Wood's copper coin in Ireland. 
x86a RirsKiK Mitnera P. (1880) 13 The laws of currency 
and exchange. 

4 . That which, is current as a medium of ex- I 
change ; the circulating medium (whether coins | 
or notes) ; the money of a country in actual use. 

1729 Franklin Ess. Wks, 1840 11 . 37a Money, .by b«ng 
co'inra is made a currency, 1776 Adam Smith JV. Af. n. 
iL (1869) I, 328 The paper currencies of North America, 
s86x G^chen For. Exch. $8 If there is a large paper cur- 
renwride by side with the gold. x8M Crump BatMng'fa, 

1 W The currencies of two countries, .being dissinular, 
jig. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) m. 

General Miseries— the common currency of human 
junstence. X879 XscoiT EnglandTl, 435 Their mischievous 
influences upon the moral currency, 

b. sfec. Applied to acunent medium of exchange 
whaa differing in value from the money of account ; 
e. g. the former currency and banco of Hamburg 
(see Banco), the depredated paper currency of 
various countries, and the local shiUings and pence, 
of less value than sterling money formerly used in 
various British colonies. 

* 7 ^ Johnson, Currency . .6. The papers stamped in the 
English colonies by authority, and passing for money. 
X776 Adam Smith W, N. i. viii. (1869) 1. 73 In the province 
of New York common labourers earn three shillings and 
sixpence^ currency. 1873 Japanese itt Amer. sot Paper 
money. .15 also called currency. 
jfig. 1837 J" 1 ^*, Lang M. S, Wales I. aao Contests . . be- 
tween the colonial youth and natives of England, or, to 
use the phrase of the colony, between currency and ster- 
ling. 189a Lentzner Australian Word-bk. 19 Currency, 
persons bom in Australia, natives of England being termed 
‘sterlme’. 

5 . The fact or quality of being current, prevalent, 
or generally reported and accepted among man- 
Idud j prevalence, vogue ; esp. of ideas, reports, etc. 

xyaa Land, Gas. No. bajjfs The Currency of the ordinary 
Distempers. 1798 Persiar Cert. Varieties Man 313 The 
story., seems to have gained currency. x8^ Carlyle 
Htrves (18581 321 Johnson's Writings, which once had 
such currency and celebrity, are now as it were disowned 
by .the young generation. x86a H. Spencer First Princ. 
u. IV. § S3 The currency of this belief continues. 

6. attrib. and Covib. (mostly in senses 3 and 4.] 

18x6 Xeatinge Traxt. (1S17J 11. 17S Cuttency-moneyhere 

has depreciated . .a full third. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies 
•P*trticularly well read on the currency question. 
x8w Crumf Bankhtg viii. i6q The great advantage of 
coined money for currency purposes. 1885 Pall MallG. 

9 June s A-minca... has shown itself able to do strange 
things in the w^ of currency-mongering. 

Cturrsuti (KtJ'rSnt), a. Fonns : 4-6 ooraiiit(e, 
coraunt, 6 corrant, 4-8 corrant, 5-6 oixrraunli, 
6- correiLt. [ME. corant, currant, a. OF. corant, 
curant (from i6th c. couranf) running, pres. pple. 
of courir, OF. correi—lj. currpre to run. The 
spelling of the Eng. word as currant (very common 


in i6th c.) gradually led to its complete conforma- 
tion to L. czirrent-em.'] 

1 . Running; flowing. (NowP'«rfi.) 

1:1300 A". Alls. 3461 With him cam.-mony falre juster 
corant. 1393 Gower Co^. 111. 96 Like to the currant Are, 
that renneth Upon a corde. 1523 Pitzhcrb. Hush. § 128 
Se that there be no water standynge, .but that it be alwaye 
currant and rennynge. 1596 Davies Orchestra Ixix, Those 
current travases. That on a triple dactyl foot do run Close 
by the ground. 1631 T. Earker_.. 4>-P of Angling (1653) 10 
Th ey w ill go currant down the River. 1667 W ilt on P. L. 
vn. 67 The current streame. 1756 Amoey Bmtcie (1770) I. 
26s The water was current through the pond. 1830 W. 
Phillips Mt. Sinai i. 397 The current spring, 
fb. Current ship', see quot. Obs. 

1533 Eden Decades 120 The lyghtest shyp which maye 
hee a passinger betwene them: that lyke as weviie poste 
horses bylande so may they by this current shippe inshorte 
space certifie the Lieuetenaunt of suche thynges as shall 
chaunce. 

t e. Her. = CouBANX a. Obs. 
x6io Gviusn Heraldry nr. xv. (1660) 176 He beareth . . 
three Unicornes in Pale, Current. x68i T. Jordan ZoNifon'r 
yoy in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 542 Argent, three Grey- 
hounds Currant Arm’d and Collaid, Gules. 

t d. Having a fall or inclination ; sloping. Ohs. 
(Cf, CmiBENT sb. 3.) 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush, § 128 To make them euen .somwat 
dyscendynge or currant one waye or other. 1530 Palsgr. 
441 This water avoj'deth nat well ; by lykelyhod the goutter 
is nat courrant. 

e. Of baud writing ; ‘Running*, cursive. 

1891 E. Maunde Thompson in Classical Ren. Nov. 418/2 
Ought our descendants then to infer that we knew noUiing 
of a current hand ? 

2 . jig. Smoothly flowing; rtmning easily and 
swiftly; fluent, (Now rare.) 

1586 J, Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 97 Mis* 
trusting, - that all went not corrant, 1389 Pdttenham Eng, 
Poesie^ i. iv. (Arh.5 24 Speech by meeter . . is more currant 
and slipper upon the ton|pe. 1639 Hammond On Ps. vii. 4 
Thus the sense is perspicuous and current. 1709 Strype 
Ann. Ref. I. ii. 67 April 18, The Bill. . was read the first 
time. Apr. 19, Read the second time. .Apr. 20. Read the 
third time, and passed the House. So current it seems 
this bill went. 1818 Byron yuan i. cc. (MS. reading). Other 
incidents ..Which shall be specified . , in current rhyme. 

3 . Running in time ; in course of passing ; in. 
progress. Often used elKpt., as in the \oth current 
(abbreviated curt.), i.e. the loth day of the current 
month, b. Belonging to the cuiTent week, month, 
or other period of time. 

1608 Hieron Defence ni. X31 There was not any long 
time current and past wherein it has been observed and 
made usuall. c 1645 Howell IaU. (1630) II, 7, 1 had yours 
of the tenth current. 1664 H. More Mysi. Inig. 477 [It] 
does not imply the time fully run out, but that the last 
part thereof must then he current. 170B J. Chambeblayne 
Gt. Brit, 1. III. 1 . (1743) 142 None is to he ordained . . 
Deacon till he is at least twenty-three current. 1734 
Berkeley Let. 17 Mar. Wks. IV. 218, I paid the curates 
for the current year. X7& Burke Sp, Econom, Reform 
Wks. 2842 I. 230 No tax is raised for the current services. 
1838 Herschel Outlines Astron, xviii. § 027 A date., 
alwaw expresses the day or year current and not elapsed. 
186a Ruskin Munera P. (i8fo} 46 To enlarge his current 
expenses. x86S Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 3B7 We must call 
the cuirent number for that date the Christmas number. 


4 fc. ut money; Fassmg from hand to hand ; in cir- 
culation ; in general use as a medium of exchange. 

X48X Ca^on Mwr. III. xiv. 167 In the begynnynge of the 
Regne of Kynge Edward, .was no monoye curraunt in eng- 
lend OTt pens^ ^d halfpens and ferthynges. 1335 Cover- 
uale Gen. xxiii, 16 Currant money amonge marchauntes 
[Wyclif preued comune money], x6xi Coryat Cniditiei 
286 The currantest money of dl both in Venice itselfe 
and m the whole Venetian Si^ioxy. 1630 R. yohnson's 
HirtM,^ CamiHw. 301 In Kataia a coine is currant, made 
of the blacke nude of a certaine tree. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
f; IL 66 Of the current coin of the empire, 1872 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 33 Pieces^ of leather impressed with the 
government mark and passing current like our bank-notes, 
== Locally airrent. (Cf. Cdbbenot 4 b.) 

1593 Muniments of Irvine (1890) I. 79 The Burrow 
meillis . . to be payit in Stiriling money . , ar resavit in 
current money to our gyeit hurt. 

1 5 , Having the quality of current coin ; sterling, 
genuine, authentic : opposed to counterfeit. Ohs. 

1579 Euplmes (Arb.) 73 Though others seem counter- 
ftit in their deeds . . Euphues will be alwayes currant in his 
dealings. 1599 Want. Faire Women, n. 1353 To put your 
love uiHo the touch, to try If it be currant, or but counter- 
fait. x6xx CoTGR., A Preuve tie marteau, sound, currant, 
good, right stuffe. 1634 W. Tibwhyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 67 
If the report which passeth be current. 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang, Uni. be. § 85 With a touch-stone we try metals, 
whether they be good (currant) or counterfeit. 1744 Harris 
Three Trent. \i^\, (1765I 141 Do we not try [a piece of 
Metal] , .by the Test, before we take it for Current f 

6 . GMerally reported or known; in general 
circulation ; in general use, prevalent. 

XS63 Mirr. Mag.,y. Shore xxiv. What I sayd was currant 
where. 1625 Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded., 1 doe now publish 
my Bssayes ; whi^, of all my other workes, haue beene most 
currant X63X J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. ii. 271 HI. 267 It 
IS current _in every mans mouth that the Kings journey into 
Scotland is putt ofif. vrm Burke Corr. (1B44) II. 40, 1 find 
It very current that parliament will meet in October, 2833 

Macaulay Hist. Efig. IV, 349 Thestories which were current 
atout both Seymour and the Speaker. 

7 . Generally accepted ; established by common 
consent; in vogue. Oilen with mixture of sense 
3 : Accepted or in vogue at the time in question. 


1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 169 If laie Elders had bene 
currant in Gregories time. 2665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 78 'The 
current Theology of Europe. 1666 Deyden Ann. Mirab. 
Pref., A word which is not current English. 1713 Berkeley 
Hylas ^ P. ii. Wks. 1871 I. 309 The_ current proper signifi- 
cation attached to a common name in any language. 1831 
Sir j. Sinclair Corr. II. 187 The commerce of Holland 
greatly depends on the current interest. _ 1684 H. Spencer 
in Coiitenjp, Rev. XLVI. 46 Current utilitarian speculation 
. .shows inadequate consciousness of natuiul causation. 

8. Phr. To pass, go, or rtm current (senses 5-J7) : 
to be in circulation or in common use ; to be gener- 
ally related, reported, or accepted ; to be received 
I as genuine. (Formerly to pass or go for current^) 

\ 1396 Harington Metam. Ajax {1814) 12 And so now it 

passeth current to he spoken and written Ajax. 1600 Abp. 
Abbot Exp. yonah 3 Which opinion hath gone .so currant, 
that, .some of the new writers haue accepted it for a truth. 

' 1605 Camden Rem. (1637} x6 But most true this may seeme 
which runneth curiant every where, x6ii Bible Transl. 
Pref. 4 Why the Translation of the Seuentie was allowed to 
pas.se for currant. i6x8 Bolton Flams in. iii. (1636) 168 
That invincible rage and furious onset, which goes current 
with the Barbarous for true valour. 1629 J. Rouse Diary 
46 It went for currant that the Spanyaras had killed the 
French and Dutch. 1723 De Foe Voy. round World(ii^o) 
aro It went current among the seamen that the Spanish 
Doctor was an Englishman, 1727 A. Hamilton Hesu Acc. 
E. Ltd. I. xxi. 250 Their Language [Portuguese] goes 
current along most of the Sea-coast. 1828 Macaulay 
Hallam Ess. I. 34 If such aig:uments are to pass current it 
will be easy to prove [etc.]. 

Current (kijTent), sb. Forms : 4 curraunt, 
6-y currant, 6- current, [a. OF. corant, curant, 
sb. use of courant adj. : see prec., with which this 
is in its orthographical history identical.] 

1 . That which runs or floivs, a stream; spec. 
a portion of a body of water, or of air, etc. moving 
in a definite direction. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin, Sel. Wks. I, 186 Men jiat knowen 
jie worchinge of fie elementis. .and worchfo woundirbi craft 
in mevynge of currauntis. 139^ Shaks. yohn ii. i. 441 Two 
such siluer currents when they loyne Do glorifle the bankes 
that bound them in.^ 1663 Hooke Mierogr. 212 A small 
current of blood, which came directly from its snout, and 
past into its belly. H27 Swift Gulliver m. iv. 203 A. .mill 
turned by a cuiTent from a large river, 1863 A. C. Ramsay 
Phys. Geog. i. (1878) 10 Great ocean currents such, as the 
Gulf Stream. 

2 . The action or condition of flowing ; flow, flux 
(of a river, etc.) ; usually in reference to its force 
or velocity. 

i 5 SS Eden Decades asaWhere the currant setteth alwayes 
to the eastwarde. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia (16B4) 63 
There is no great Current in the Bay. 1769 De Foe’s Tour 
Gt. Brit, III. 57 [The River Trent] comes down from the 
Hills with a violent Current into the flat Country. 183a 
W. IsyatG Alhambra I. 25, 1 came to a river with high 
banks and deep rapid current, 1B63 Mary Howitt F. Bre- 
liter's Greece II. xiv, 90 The well-known phenomenon of 
the changing current in the Straits [of Euripus]. 

fb. The course of a river or other flowing 
body. Obs. 

1696 Whiston Th. Earth n. (1722) 119 The rise and cur- 
rents of Rivers are not always the same now as before the 
Flood. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. in. xxvi. iii ITie 
peasants diverted the current of the flame, and saved their 
villages. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 23 The Earn 
is a more rapid river than the Forth, has a longer cur- 
rent. 

3 . The inclination or ‘fall’ given to a gutter, 
roof, etc, to let the water run off. 

x5to in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 423 No. .per- 
sons shall make their pavements higher then an other, but 
that hit may have a reasonable currant. 1699 in Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. 1. 559 Neglect of Levelling the streets and order- 
ing the Currents yrof. xjoz T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser i6x 
Take care that the Gutter, .lie, .in such a Position that it 
may have a good Current. _ xflaa P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 407 All sheet lead is laid with a current to keep it 
dry. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech, s. v.. Gutters usually have 
a current of k inch to the foot, 
f 4 . Circulation (of money!, currency. Obs. 

X386 T. B. La Priinand, Fr. Acad, i. 635 This privie 
councell, .taketh order for the currant and finenes of money. 
1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. ri. vii. (1739) 44 The regu- 
lating^ of the Mint, and the current of Money, 1691 tr, 
Emiliattnds Frauds Romish Monks gr They find a plenti- 
ful current of Devotional-Mony. 

5 . fig. The course of time or of events ; the main 
course. 

1386 J- Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 136/1 That 
plape was not possessed of the like in manie curi"ents of 
yeares. i6oa Marston Ant. ^ Mel. v. Wks. 1836 1. 66 My 
joyes passion. . choakes the current of ray speach. 1721 
Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. 19 More perhaps will be said of him 
in the cuiTent of these memorials, 1788 Priestley Lect, 
Hist. HI. xiii. 106 Without some such general comprehen- 
sion, as we may call it. of the whole current of time. 2817 
Chalmers AstroiA Disc, iii. (18521 77 The whole current of 
my restless and ever-changing history. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1B76) II. x. 519 One more tale will bring us 
back diiectly to the current of our story, 

6. Course or progress in a defined direction; 
tendency, tenor, drift (of opinions, writings, etc.). 

_iS93 Shake yohn ii. i, 335 Say, shall the currant of our 
right rome on. 1607 Hieron Whs. I. 370 This is . . plaine 
and ohmous out of the very current of the words. i6oa 
Locke loleTation iii, x, In your first Paper, as the ■whole 
Current of it would make one helieve, 178a Priestley 
Chr. 1. 1. 76 The current of men's opinionshaving 
• that way, 1888 Bryce Amer, Commw, I. xu, 152 
[These] words • , express the whole current of modern 
feeling. 
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1 * The tendency or drift of the common opinion, 
practice, etc., of a body of persons. Obs. 

_ 1^3 J. Salkgld Treat. A^igels 218 Against this opinion 
w the common current of all Doctors and Fathers. 1630 
R. Hollinoworth Exerc, cone. Usurped Powers 17 The 
current of the people or community I am of is to be fol- 
lowed. 1738 Swift Pol. Conv. xxxii, Affecting Singularity, 
against the general Current and Fashion of all about fhpm . 
1863 SiU. R/o. XV. 583/1 The current of modern American 
amhorities is in complete accordance with this view. 

7 . Electr. The name given to the apparent trans- 
mission or ‘ flow ’ of electric force through a con- 
ducting body : introduced in connexion with the 
theory that electrical phenomena are due to 
a fluid (or fluids) which moves in actual ' streams ’ ; 
now the common term for the phenomenon, with- 
out reference to any theory. 

An electric current is according to its nature called dUer~ 
nattn^ or cantmuous, zniermittent, pulsatory, or ttndu- 
latory, 

1747 Genii, Mag, XVII. 141 The frequent exciting such 
(mrrents of ethereal fire in bed-chambers. 1732 Franklin 
Lett, Wks. 1887 253 Perhaps the^ (viiTOYtB bortaXes are 

cun'ents of this fluid in its own legion, above our atmo- 
sphere. 1842 GROVE Cfm Phys. Forces 48 From the manner 
in which the peculiar force called electiicity is seemingly 
transmitted through certain bodies.. the term current is 
rommonly used to denote its apparent progress. 1871 
Fragjii. Sc, (ed. 6) I, x, 306 Faraday, .illustrated 
the laws of these induced currents. i88t W. L. Cakpenter 
Energy ^in Nature 153 Dynamo machines. .that supply 
alternating currents, i. e. currents alternately in opposite 
directions. Mad, Advf. The [Electric Lighting] Company 
arej)repared to supply current within the district named. 

D. transf. Applied to the transmission of nerve- 
force along a nerve. 

1833 Bain Senses ^ Ini, i. li. § z8 A current of nervous 
stwulus. . derived from the [spinal] cord to the muscles. 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. In relation to currents 
of water, air, and the like, as current-drifted \ 
current-lbedding, the bedding of geological strata 
in a sloping direction caused by deposition in 
a current of water ; currant-fender, a structure 
to ward off the current from a bank, etc., which it 
threatens to undermine ; current-gauge, current- 
meter, an apparatus made for measuring the flow 
of liquids through a channel ; current-mill, a mill 
driven bya current-wheel; ourrent-'wlieel,awheel 
driven by a natural current of water, b. Of or 
peitaining to an electiical current ; as current- 
breaker, -collector, -meter, -regulator, -weigher, etc. 

i89*_ yrnl, Derbyshire ArUmol. Soc. XIII. 35 The 
direction of the dip of planes of *current-bedding. 1836 
Kakb A ret. Expl, I. xvii. ao6 A *current-drifted cask. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meeh.^ 661 The dynamometer ^current- 
gage of Woltmann, ypo, is a light water-wheel operated by 
the current. Ibid., The *current-wheel is perhaps the fiist 
application of die force of water in motion to driving 
machinery. 

Pall Mall G. t6 _Mar. 3/3 This ^current collector, 
which is connected with the motor placed between the 
wheels underneath the floor of the car, moves in the 
conduit beneath the rail. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 
16 When the latter acts, it does so in obedience to ^current 
pulsations. 1881 Maxwell^ Electr, ^ Magn. I. 380 A 
stratum of a conductor contained between two consecutive 
surfaces of flow, .is called a *Current-Sheet. Ibid. II. 3^1 
The suspended coil in Dr. Joule's ^current-weigher is 
horizontal and capable of vertical motion. 

+ Cu'rrentf V, Obs. rare. Also 7 ouxrant. 
[f. CUBBEffT /!.] irasis. To render current, give 
currency or acceptance to. 

x6o2 Marston Ant. ^ Mel. Induct. 27 The uneven scale, 
that currants all thinges by the outwarde stamp of opinion. 
i6o7_ — What Fou Willii. i. 293 Faith, so, so. .As 't please 
opinion to current it. 

Cu'rrented, ppl. a. [f. Cubeent sb. -i- -bd z.] 
Having a current. 

X630 Howell Masasiiello i. 43 A strong currenled River. 

Currentless (kzi-r&ities), a. [f. Cvrbbnt sb. 

-1- -LESS.] Having no ciurent. 

i860 Gosse Rom, Nat, Nist, 191 We reached a spot 
where the river expanded, and formed a currentless basin. 
xS86 J.^M. Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 5 An anchorage, 
which is more or less currentless. 

Currently (k»Tentli), adv. [f. CuBBENT fl.] 

1 . In the manner of a flowing stream ; with easy 
rapid movement; smoothly, fluently, readily. Now 
rare. 

xs86 W. Webbe Eng. Peetrie (Arb.) 68 The English 
wordes . .wyll become anyone of ye most accustomed sortes 
of Latine or Greeke verses meetely, and run thei-eon some- 
what currantly. X598 Grenewey Tacittd Ansi, xv. i. 
(1622) 223 Neither went things currantly with him., the 
siege tooke no effect. 1636 Featly Claziis Myst. Ixx. 900 
The spouts will not runne currantly, if we pump not deep, 
x64g Blithe Ei^, Imprm. Impr, (1653) 71 To pare old 
Trenches.. whose Edges will grow so thick with Grass, 
that thou canst not get thy water to pass currently. 1768 
Woman of Honor s. 131 Lady Harriet, .very currently 
took her share of the intended presents. 1768-74 Tucker 
Li. Nat. (1832) I, 58 While he holds the reins we roll 
smoothly and currently along. 180a Paley Nat. Theol, 
ix, (1819) 122 How currently does the work proceed 1 1B44 
Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch, (1838) II, xi. 187 Able to read 
in public currently and correctly. 

a. In current use, practice, opinion, belief, report, 
or acceptance ; generally, commonly among man- 
kind, popularly. 


iSfc North Plutarch (167Q 320 Songs and Ballads, .cur 
rantly Sung_ in every place, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 

ni. xxiiu 167 Many, .whicli beare that name^ and cur- 
rantly passe ainqng us. 1719 J. Richardson Jc. Conmisseur 
ug A btory which passes very currently. 1850 Prescott 
Pern 11 3^7 He.. was detained at home, as currently re- 
ported, by illness. x868 Roccrs Pol. Econ. j. (1876I s The 
view currently taken. 

+ 3 . With a common current or direction of 
evidence, opinion, etc. Obs, 

x39^ Hooker ArzrZ Pol, Pref. (J.), Which maketh the simple 
and Ignorant to think they even see how the word of God 
runneth currently on your side. sb^'Qtxn.VLSavmg Faith 
§ 3. IS In which you know how currantly the schoolmen . . are 
against you. 


Cu'rreutueSS. Now rare or Obs. [f. as 
prec. - 1 - -NESS.] The quality of being current, 
fl. Fluency, easy flow (of language, etc.). Ohs. 
1386 \V. Webbe Eng. P’tfrftfefArb.) 51 The English tongue 
l^heth neyther variety nor currantnesse of phrase. x6s5 
^ S^GEANT tr* y*. IVhite^s Peripat^ InsU Transl. Addr.^ 
Hftr Interpreter. .should speak all languages; at least to 
that fair degree of currentne^e, as [etc.]. 

2. The fact of being current or in circulation; 
currency ; the genuine quality that entitles coin, 
etc. to pass ciment (obs.). 

*583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Loiue C. n. 42 a. The 
currauntnesse of the Coyne. i6ti Cotgr., fl/we. .the cur- 
rantnesse, or goodiiesse of coyne. 1638 Bf. Reynolds 
LoriVs Supper xvi, As prayer is animated by the Death 
of Christ (which alone is that character that addes cur- 
rantness to them), 

Curreotir, eurrer, obs. forms of Cooblee. 
Curret, -ette, obs. forms of Cuirass. 
tCxiweter, -etter. Obs. [a. i6th c. F. 
eourratier, now courtier, OF. coretier, coratier, in 
Pr. corratier, Sp. corredor, broker, prob. f. coirer, 
L. ctirrere to run (Darmesteter). (The phonology 
opposes derivation from L. curaref\ A broker. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn courreiier . . qtii 
vioyenne ^ va ^ vient dvne partie h V autre, pour faire 
qitelque marcM, a curretter, a breaker. [1847 in Halliwell.] 
Curreye, var. Conbet Obs., equipment, etc. 
Cuf ride (k«7Tik’l). [ad. L. currietd-um nm- 
ning, course, also (race-)chaxiol, f. curr-ere to run.] 
•j*!. A course, running. (In qnot. 1682 taken as 
dim., a short course.) Obs. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor, (1756) 124 Upon a cunicle 
in this world depends a long course of the next. 17x0 T. 
Fuller Pharm, Exteu^. 271 The Remedy . . is convey’d 
. .by the Curricle of the Blood into the Tracheal Ducts. 

2 . A light two-wheeled carriage, usually dra^vn 
by two horses abreast. 

. *7S8~7 Keyslefs 'lycev. (1760) IV. 367 A curricle which 
IS put in motion by the person who sits in it. by turning 
round a single wheel placed in the front, x«9 Chron. in 
Ami. Reg, 125/2 A man of 70 much intoxicated.. rolled 
a^inst the wheel of their curricle. 1794 W. Felton Car- 
nages (1801) II. gs Curricles. .are.. a superior kind of two- 
wheeled carriage. 1802 Projects in Aim. Reg. 773/a In 
curricles, single horse chaises, or other carria£:es. 1888 
Burgon Lives la Gd. Men II. xii. 386 He made these 
periodical journeys . .in a kind of open curricle. 

8.^ Comb,, as curricle-htnlder", attrib., as ctirricle 
artillery, fire-engine, gun (= mounted on a light 
two-wheeled carriage for rtmid movement). 

1786 Sir H. Croft Abbey 0/ Kilkhampton 107 Coach- 
builders, curricle-builders. xSos Naval Chron. VIII. 173 
Brass guns on curricle carriages. 1807 Southey in Q. Rev, 
II. i26_Two pieces of curricle artillery. 1878-81 E. Mathe- 
soN Aid Bk. (r88g) 579 Curricle fire-engines, .may be advan- 
tageously fitted with shafts for one horse. 

Hence Cu'rrlcle v. ; Cnrriclee'r, one who 
drives a curricle, nonce-wds. 

1837 Carlyle Misc. IV. 98 (D.) Who is this that comes 
curricling through the level yellow sunlight, like one of 
respectability keeping his gig? 1794 Sporting Mag. IV. 58 
The dashing curricle-eers of the day. 1803 Pic Nic No. 5 
(1806) 1. 177 Our tonish navigators and currudeers, 

CnrricnlaV (kihi-kirlflaj), a. rare. [f. L. cur- 
ricul-um (see prec.) -h -AB.] Of or pertaining to 
driving or to carriages. 

xy98_ Spirit Pub, ymls. (1799) II. 186 Gigs, buggies, 
whiskies, and other implements of curricular motion, 1870 
Temple Bar Mag. XXIX 193 Their heroes go to the 
drive in a tand^with outriders; hut, notwithstanding this 
strange confusion of curricular arrangements [etc.]. 1881 

StaiMard 12 Apr., The four-in-hand is, as it were, the curri- 
cular unit. If a man can manage a Coach and four, .he can 
do anything in the way of driving. 

II Curriculum (k»ri*ki/)fl»m). PI. -ula. [L., 

= course, career {lit. and fig.)', see above.] A 
couree ; spec, a regular course of study or training, 
as at a school or university. (The recognized term 
in the Scottish Univerities.) 

1633 Munimenta Univ. Glasg. (1854) III. 379 Finito anni 
curnculo discessurum. 1643 Ibid. II. 317 Curriculum quin- 
que annorum. 1824 J. Russell Tour Germ, (1B28) 1. iii. 134 
when the [German] student has finished his curriculum, and 
leaves the university. 1829 Glasg. Univ. Cal. 39 The curri- 
culum of students who mean to take degrees in Surgery to be 
three years. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 84 The 
completion of the entire curriculum of metamorphosis. x8S8 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. ix. 201 Butler's immortal Work 
has. .been elbowed out from the Oxford curriculum. 

Curried (kwrid),^/. a,'^ [f. Cubby p.! + -m] 
Rubbed down with a comb ; dressed ; drubbed. 

a X5^ Udall Royster D. i. ill (Arb.) 22 The worsts is but 
a curried cote. 


CUaRISHLY. 

Cu'rried, ppl. a?- [f. Cubby sb.^ and + 
-ED.] Prepared with curry or curry-powder. 

1855 Euza Acton Cookery (1863) 302 Curried 

Oysters. 1882 B. M. Croker Proper Pride 1 . v, 95 Fish 
cutlets, curried fowl, tarts, and cream. 

[Curriedew, -dow, curridow: see List of 
Spurious JWords.^ 

C wrier ^ (kn-naj). Forms : 4 curiour, 4-6 
coriour, curryonr, 4-7 corier, 5 ooryowre, 
Goryer, correher, coureotir, curriour, 5-6 
ooryer, -ar, ooryour, 6 corrier, ourryar, cour-.- 
rar, currer, 6-7 ooxiar, 6- currier. [In sense T, 
ME. corier, coryer, a. OF. corier, coryeri—'L. corid- 
rius, tanner, currier, f. coriutn hide, leather. The 
forms in -ottr, as coureotir, are assimilated to, or 
directly from, F . courroyeur, in Palsgi ave couraietir, 
OF. conremr (13th c.) cunier, f. conreer, in Cotgr. 
courroyer, now corroyer to Cubby, whence senses 
2, 3. A confusion between the two words appears 
already in OB', where we find coroier, couroier as 
variants of coriier, in which the oi is due to corroyer, 
corroyettr.'] * 

1 . One whose trade is the dressing and colouring 
of leather after it is tanned. 

In the earlier quots. confused with tanner ; but the two 
trades were quite distinct and legally incompatible in 1488. 

c i3te Wycltf Wks, (1880} 471 Seynt petre dwelte in 
a coneris hous. 1382 — Acts ix. 43 Many dayes he 
dwellide in Joppe, at Symound, sum concur, or tawier [1388 
a curiour; Vulg. Smtonem quemdani coriariumi, laid. 
x. 6 [w.r. curryour]. £1440 Promp. Parv. 03 Coryowre, 
coriarius, cerdo. 1474 Caxton CJiesse iii. iii. 77 Coupers, 
coryers, tawyei-s, skynnets. 14B8 Act i Hen. VII, c. 5 § a 
That no Tanner whiles he occupieththe mistereof a Tanner 
. .use the mistere of a Coriour nor blak no leder to be put to 
sale, c X313 Cocke LortlVs B. (Percy Soc.) i The nexte that 
came was a coryar And a cobeler, his brother. XS76 C^-as- 
coiGNE Steele Gl. (Arb.) 79 When Tanners are with Corriers 
wel agreede. 1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 36 The 
tanners, makers, curriers, and dressers of the same [leather]. 
1639 [see Curry z/.> 2]. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, tii. 833 

Useless to the Currier were their Hides. 1846 M<>Cullock 
Acc. Brit. AwgSiVi (1854)1.761 The trade of a coach currier 
is hardly carried on anywhere except in the metropolis. 
183^ Lowell Catnbr. 30 Fears Ago wks. iBgo I. 70 A cur* 
rier's shop, where, .men were always heating skins. 

2 . One who cumes horses, etc. 

1362 J. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 134 When short 
hors and short coriers_ doo meete. 1786 tr. Beckfords 
V ttifuk (1834) 39 A currier of camels. 

3 . One who curries favour. 

xsis Barclay Eghges i. A iv/2 Flatterers and lyers, 
cui-riers of fafell. 

+ Ctl'rrier Obs. Also 6 purriar, oortiar, 
oorier, 6-7 ourriour, 7 oourriour. 

[By some assumed to be identical with Currier I’ j others 
suggest that it may be from F. ceureur, light horseman, 
scout, skirmisher (see Courier 2} ; hut evidence is wantbg.] 

1 . An early kind of fire-arm; see quot. 1834. 

*357-8 Ld. Wentworth Lei. to Q, Mary (on siege of 

Calais) in Hardwick State Papers (1778), The enemies, .with 
their curriors (which assuredly shot very great bullets and 
carry far). 137S Churchyard Chtppes (1817) 105 Their 
corriars were more woorth Then double tolde, the peeces 
that wee brought, xspg Hakluyt Vey. II. n. 61 He caused 
his ba.ses, curriers, ana harquehusses to be shot off. x63g 
Howell Vocab, § 6 Smaller guns, as conrriour.s, harque- 
busses, muskets. xBm Penny Cycl. II. 373/2 The Currier, 
or currier of war. . of the same calibre and strength as the 
arquebus, but with a longer barrel. 

2 . A man armed with a currier. 

1577-87 Holihshed Chron, III. 12x5/1 Heerewitb a com- 
panie of curriours and caliueis were put forward. 158X 
Stywabd Marl. Discipl. 1. 44 The Caleuers or Coriers. Such 
must haue either of them a good and sufficient peece. 

Currier, -or, obs. forms of Coueieb. 

Cuxriery (kp-riari). [f. CubbiebI : cf. OF. 
corroierie.l The trade or occupation of a currier ; 
the place where the trade of a currier is carried on. 

In mod. Diets. 

Currish (kp-rij), a. Also 5 kurresBli, 6 cour* 
rissh. [f. Cue + -isH.] 

1 . Of, relating to, or resembling a cur. 

1363-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cantnus, doggish, currishi 
X39X Harington Ort. Fur. vi. Ixiv. (1634) 46 One of these, . 
Doth utter barking words with currish sound. 1607 Tofsell 
Fpur-f, Beasts (1673) 139 The Dogs of a Mungrel or Currish 
kinde. X709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4S4S/4 An English Spaniel 
Dog. .his Ears Currish, c XS75 SirR. CHRiSTisoNv^u^is^zqg. 
(1885) I. 248 Rabies is rare here, .though dogs both of good 
breeds and currish are extremely numerous. 

2 . fig. Like a cur in nature ; snappish, snarling, 
quarrelsome ; mean-spirited, base, ignoble. 

c X46a in Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems (1866) 65 A kurresshe herte, 
a mouthe hat is curteise, Ful wele ye wote the! be not 
accordyng, 1347 Recorde Jud, Ur. Aiij, Those currish 
stomakes, which can do nothyng but barke and brail, 13^ 
Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 292 To change this currish lew. 
1614 IT. Adams Devils Banquet 286 His snarling and currish 
inuectiues. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. HI. 275 Quarrelsome 
and currish People that bark and snarl at one mother. x8ao 
Byron tr. Morgauie Maggiore xxxLv, Currish renegade 1 
x88S J. Payn,^^;^. MirMdga 11. jdii, His currish nature 
prompted him to strike where no blow would he returned. 

Currishly (k»'rijli), [f.prec. -f-LTZ.] In 
a currish manner. 

X519 Horman Vulg. 128 Thou . . oughtest uat to holde 
courrisshly ageynst thy maister, 1370 Fleming Panopl, 
Epist. yjQ Goodwll and courteous interteinment currishly 
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recompeaced. as6n T. TAyi.o« GoePs yvdgan. i. r. _x. 
(1642) 36 Whereat the Emperour being netled ..used him 
most currishly. 1884 Symonds ShaAs. Predecessors alv. 574 
Gabriel Harvey, .currishly vented his spleen against the 
dead man in a clumsy satire. 

CnrrishlLesS (kv rijiaes). [f. as prec. + -llESS.^ 
Currish condition or qualitj'. 

1542 Udall Erasm. A^ophth. 63 b snaix., Thei [Cynics] 
did with their foule mouthes represente the cur^shenesse 
of doggues. 1627-77 Feltkam Resolves ii. bcix. (lO, 
Diogenes.. by his cucrishness^ got him the name of dog. 
1834 Galt Rotkelan, I. ii. vi. 199 The natural currisli- 
ness of their temperament. 

Otirror, -our(e, *owre, -tix, obs. £F. Coubieb. 
i'Ctl’rryj sb?- Obs. rare. In, 5 curray. [a. 
F. corroi 13th c. (AngloFr. *corraz), OF. also 
cmroi, conrei, etc., -vvith the primary sense * pre- 
paration’: see CoHBBT, and Cubby ». 1 ] The 
currying or dressing of leather. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bechas u. xiiL (1554) 5^ ^ sldu wrought by 
good curray. 

Chirrjr (k»Ti), sb.^ Forms; (6 camel, 7 
carree), 8 oac^e, cuiree, terry, 8- ourrie, 
ouny. [a. Tamil kart sauce, relish for rice, 
Canarese karil, whence Pg. caril, and earlier Eng. 
and Fr. forms ; inod.F. is eari^ 

A preparation of meat, fish, fruit, or vegetables, 
cooked with a quantity of bruised spices and tur- 
meric, and used as a relish or flavouring, esj>. for 
dishes composed of or served -with rice. Hence, a 
r«7^s=adish or stew (of rice, meat, etc.) flavoured 
with this preparation (or tvilii cuny-powder). 

1598 W. PHii,Ln>s Linsckoten 88 (Y.) Most of^ their fish is 
eaten with rice, which they seeth in hroth, which they put 
upon the rice, and is somewhat soure . . but it tasteth well, 
and is called Carriel. z68z R. Knox Ceylett xa They 
- .boyl them [ftiiits] to make Carrees, to use the Forti^ez 
word, that is somewhat to eat with, and relish their Hice. 

Art ef Cookery 53 To make a Currey the Indian way. 
xj66 Gross Fey. E. ?Hdies(j.T]ay 1 . i5o(Y.)Thc curreesare 
infinitely various, being a sort of fricacees to eat with rice, 
made of any animals or vegetables. 1848 Trackebay Lett,, 
If you can come to dinner, there’s a curry, z^z Sharman 
Pant, Cookery 16 Pour the curty on the dish with the rice. 

b. ttttrib. and Comb., as curry-sauce, -stuff \ 
ouzry-leaf tree, a name for Bergera Kmigii, the 
aromatic leaves of which are used to flavour cur- 
ries ; oiiixy>paste, •powder, preparations of tur- 
meric and strong spices, for making curried dishes. 

z8ze K. J. Thohstos Pamtly HerhtU za Turmeric . . a 
priucipal ingredient iu the composition of curry-powder. 
i860 Tehnbrt Ceyloti 1. 463 (Y*) Plots of esculents and 
curry'.stufis of eveiy variety, onions, chillies, yams [etc.]. 
2883^ Mrs. Bisuov in Leisure Ho. 146/1 Guriy is at each 
meal, but it is not made with curry powder. 

t Cuiry, cnrrie, sb.^ Obs. or arch. Also 6 
curee, ouzie. [a. F. curbe, in 14-15111 c. ctdrie, 
f. ctiir hide, corresponding to a L. type *coriata 
lit. hide-ful, skin-ful, the entrails of the deer being 
given to the hounds on the skin : see Littr^, and 
Notes to Sir Tristrem (1886) 1 . 474. Cf. Quabbt.] 
The portions of an animal slain in the chase that 
were given to the hounds ; the cutting up and dis- 
embowelling of the game ; trcmff, any prey thrown 
to the hounds to he tom is pieces, or seized and 
tom in pieces by_ wild beasts : see Quabbt. 

cisoo Melitsme xix. 99 pe herte. .was hadde out of the 
watre and the curee m^e & gyue to the boundes as custome 
is to doo. 1600 Gewrids Cortsp. in Select. Hart. Misc, (X793) 
193 His maiestie not staring vppou the curie of the deir, as 
his vse is. e x6ix Chapmar Tlu^ xvi. 145 A den of wolves 
..New-come from currie of a sta^. Ibid, xvu 603 Two 
fierce kings of beasts, oppos’d in strife about a hind Slain on 
the forehead of a hill, both sharp and hungry set, And to 
the currie never came but like two deaths they met. 1830 
R. Chambers Lift yas. /, 1. ix. 247 It was James’s practice 
to superintend the curry or dissection of the deer. [1859 
Hsus Friends in C, Ser. ii. II, vi. 134 A bill is thrown 
before the house as the curde to the hounds; and it is torn 
to pieces by everybody.] 

f Cu*rry, sb.^ App. an error for Caert sb. i. 
131682 Sir T. Browne Tracts i, [1684} Whereof one 
would lade a Cany or small Cart. 

Curry (kirri), v.i Forms: 3 (?) courey, 4-7 
cory, corry, 5-6 oury, 5 oorroye, ooraye, oorey, 
(cora), otirray, {fa. t, fl, onrreidea), oouray, 
6 conzye, ‘ie, ourrey, 6-7 courrie, -y, cixrrie, 
4- curry, [a, OF. correie-r, coree-r, orig. cmreder, 
eonreer, cunreer, conraer, cmraier to put in order, 
prepare, arrange, dispose, equip, apparel, curry 
a horse ; in Palsgr. and Cotgr. courroyer, mod.F. 
correyer to cuny leather, = Pr. conrear to arrange, 
to entertain, It. corredare to equip, famish, deck 
out, fit out (a bride or a ship) early Rom. '^cen- 
redare to prepare, make ready, etc. ; see Conbet. 

In^OF. the diphthong ei,oi, in the second sjrllable, belongs 
originally only to the stressed forms, whence it has been ex- 
tended to all. The 16th c. form coicrroyer seems to have 
been assimilated to eourroye, coterroU : — L. corrigia thong, 
leather strap.] 

1 . tram. To mb down or dress (a horse, ass, etc.) 
with a comb, 

c sago S. Eng: Leg. I. 61/251 And selde heo [an ass] is 
i-coureyd R bconreya] wel. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. 
.will. xli. (1495) 80a The colte is not. .coryed wyth an horse 
combe. <1x430 Lvoc. Mitt, Poems (XS40} 53 (Matzner) Irik 


as he wold coraye his maystres hois. 1562 J. Heywood 
Prffo. 4 Epigr. (1867) 19 A short horse is soone corryd. 
1576 Tuhbebv. Feuerie 31 It^may sufGze to rubbe and 
courrie the hounde diree times in a weeke. 1589 Pappe w. 
Hatchet 3 Who would currie an Asse with an Iiiorie combe ? 
1617 Markham CecvaL 111. 21 First let your groom vncloath 
him, then currie, rubbe, picke, and dresse him. 1725 Brad- 
ley Font. Diet. S.V. Travelling Horse, Ever where the 
Horse's hair is thinnest there curry the gentlesL 1839-40 
W. Irving Wolfert's R. (185^ 175 Her hide is daily curried 
and brushed. 

b. Applied to persons. 

1589 PoTTENHAK Eng, Poesie iiL xxiii. [Arb.law Thou art 
that fine, foolish. .Alexander that tendest to nothing but to 
combe and cuiy thy haire. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 
107 Currying and smudging and pranking himselfe. X733 
Cheyne Eng. Malady il xii. 3 (1734) 243 The Parts 
affected . . being first well curried with a Flesh-Brush, 
i8o6;-7 J. Eeresfobd Miseries Hitni. Life xx, (1826) 251 She 
curries with towels The Chamber-maid's bowels. 

c. ffg . : To tickle, scrape, scratch, claw, etc. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 59 We shall be curried with 

the brislie phrases And pricx-song termes he hath premedi- 
tate. z6oj Dekker IVesiw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 II. 352 You 
shall go on fidling-. curry your instruments: play smdaway. 
1655 j^LLER Hist. Camb. [1840) Indeed, with his learnt 
lectures, he . . curried the la:y hides, of many an idle and 
ignorant friar. 

2 . To dress (tanned leather) by soaking, scraping, 
paring, beating, colouring, etc. 

14.. Chalmerlan Air c. 22 (Jam.) Item, thai wirk it 
[letnir] or it be courait. c sj^aPromp. Pary. 110 Currayyn 
ledyr. .eorradio. 1490 Caxton Eneydes vii. 30 The hide of 
an oxe whiche [she] dyd doo corroye well, 1503-4 Act 19 
Hen. VII, c. zg Preamh., Upon peyne of forfeitur of every 
Iwde by hym so corryed. z6ox Holland Pliny II. X71 
Those skins which are to be courried and dressed. 1639 
.SVr. Acts, Chas. I (1870) V. App. 610/1 Edward Spencer 
Gorier, craving libertie to buy nydis . . and vent the same 
being Coried. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 14a All Leather, 
tanned or curried, coming from Foreign Pai m. x8a6 Scott 
Woodst. xxxi, 1 made the deer’s hide be curried and diessed 
by a tanner. 

Tb. To work iron in the forge. Obs. [F, cor- 
nier du ferl\ 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 58 Spanish-steel . . sometimes 
proves very unsound, as not being well curried, that is well 
wrought 

3 . trausf. To heat or thrash one’s hide for him, 
give a drubbing to. Alsoy^. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1641 For myrth I have hym coiyed, 
beten and blyst 1530 Palsgr. 504^ She bath curryed hym 
with a good staffe. 1580 Baret Alv, C 1799 He hath well 
curried thy cote. z6az Fletcher Isl. Princess iv. ii, I have 
seenhimCuriya fellow’s carcass handsomely. ayzoD’URFEV 
Pills V. 237 This is the great Sit Francis vere, That so the 
Spaniards curry'd. x8oo W, Ieving Knicken. (x86x} 220 
He swore, .that, .he would entry his hide rill he made him 
run out of it 

t 4 . To ‘stroke down’ (a person) with flat- 
tery or blandishment. Obs. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 365 Whou }>ey curry kinges &her back 
daww. 

T D. inir. or ctbsol. To employ flattery or bland- 
ishment, so as to cajole or win favour : cf. next. 

c X400 Test, Love i. (1560) 280 b/i Tho curreiden glosours, 
tho welcomeden flatterers. 1575 Brieff^Disc. Troubl. at 
Fratickford (1642) 167 Such as . . can cap it, can cope it, and 
curry for adyantaTC. 1597 Sraks. 2 Hen. IF, v. i. 81 
I would currie with Maister Shallow. 1830 A. W, Fon- 
blanqoe Eng. wider Seven Admin. (18 w) II, 51 His Grace 
meant he was currying to the Duke of Newcastle. 

6 . +a. To curry Jewel’, to use insincere flattery, 
or unworthy compliance with the humour of an- 
other, in order to gain personal advantage. (Cf. 
CUEBT-FAVBIi helow.) 

[OF, esiriller fattvel [fcueoecM, fauvahi, also torcher 
fcacvel) to curry the chestnut hoise, hence, to employ deceit 
or hypocrisy, to gloze ; cf. Favel.] 
c x^ Beiyn 362 She take hym by the swere, As bonje she 
had lernyd cury fiiuel of som olde nrere a 1420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 189 The knyght or sguler. .but he hide The 
trouthe and cory iavelle, he not the ner is His lordes grace. 
1426 Acjdelay Poems (Percy Soc.) 26 Loke thou core not 
favel ne be no flaterer. c x^x Underhill Harr. Reform, 
tCamden Soc.) 159 Accordynge to the olde provearbe . . He 
thattwylle in courte abyde Must cory favelle bake and syde, 
for souche gett moste gayne. 1570 T. Wilson Demosthenes 
77 While they tell you a faire tale and curry fauell with you. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (16x0} 108 Her picktbanke 
favourits, who to curry Favell, spared not [etc.], 

1 ), Later, this phrase was transformed into 
To curry favour \ to seek to win favour, or in- 
gratiate oneself voitk another, by officious courtesy 
or unworthy complaisance, 
cisio Barclay Mip-. Gd, Manners (1570) Fvj, Flatter 
not as do some,^_With none curry fanour. 1557 N, T. 
(Genev.) Matt. viii. 20 note, He thoght by this meanes to 
courry fauour with the worlde. 1691 Wood Aik. Oxon. II. 
470 [It] was then by him published to curry favour with the 
Royalists. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 250 A set of 
bravos who . . attempted to curry favour with the govern- 
ment by affronting members of the opposition. X865 
Livingstone Zambesi xxiii, 47 a Gossiping traders who seek 
to curry their favour. 

f e. Hence occas. in other phrases of kindred 
meaning, as to curry acquaintance, good will, ap- 
platiseffriends, par don. 

tS7*. Campion Hist. Ireland^ (i8og) 162 He curryed 
acquaintance and friendship with meere Irish euemyes. 
1587 Fleming Centn. HolinskedViX, 1303/2 He , . seriieth 
allwaies he could to currie the bishops good will, 1630 
SvMMBR Rest Weary i. A. iv. b, The proud and ambitious 
inan..currj'es the applause of the world with all his might. 


a 1745 Swift Poems, Deni yackson's Reply, ’Tis true in- 
deed, to curry friends, You seem to praise to make amends. 
z8. . Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 250 Cunying pardon 
for his past liberalism by charging . . himself with the guilt 
of falsehood. 

f CUTPy, Obs. [perh. derived from currier, 
common lo-iSth c, form of courier, as if to ride 
post, to post. Cf. SouKET.] intr. To ride or run 
with haste or rapidity ; to scurry. 

1608 Chapman Byron’s Conspir. v. Plays 1873 II. 245, I am 
not hee that can. .byinidnightleape my horse, curry seauen 
miles [etc.]. X630 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Discov. by Sea Wks. 
II. 21/1 We with our Wherry. . Along the christall Thames 
did cut and curry. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 34 A Sermon 
is soon curryed over. 

Cnrxy (k»'ri), w.s [f. Cueet ji.2] trans. To 
flavour or prepare with curry or curry-powder. 

1839 Britannia 12 May, The culinary skill by which. . 
Lord John Russell curried unfortunate Lord Morpeth into 
the yellow resemblance of a statesman. 1855 [see Curried], 

Cn’xrry-coux'b, sb. [f. Cubbt z».i] A comb or 
instrument of metal used for currying horses, etc. 

1S73 Tusser Husb. (1S78) 35 A currie-combe, mainecombe, 
and whip for a Jade. i6z8 Fletcher Loyal Subject i. iii. 
The devil with a cur^-comb Scratch ’em, and scrub ’em. 
1714 in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 49 Rubbing and currying . . 
with a Currycomb and Brush. zB8a H. Lansdell Thrrough 
Siberia 1 . 137 Siberian post-hoises are sorry objects to look 
at. .A curry-comb probably never touches their coats, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1634 Heywood & Brome Lane. Witches n. Wks, 1874 IV. 
201, 1 have, .then halfe a score mile to ride by curriecombe 
time, i’ the morning. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man i. Old 
Ruggins, the curry-comb maker. 

Cu’rry-coiab, cn’rrycomb, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To rub down or groom with a curry-comb ; 
to currjr. Also transf. and Jg. : see Cubbt v. 

IV08 Motteux Rabelais v. vii. (1737) 26 The Groom^.. 
ordered one of his Underlings to . . cuiricomb him with 
a Cudgel. X809 Scott in C. K. Sharpe' sCorr. (i838] 1. 366, 
I would willingly embrace your offer of curry-combing Miss 
Owenson. 1839 Times 13 Sept., They do not believe^ a 
priest can currycomb off their sms. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascin. 
42 The principal clerk . . became suddenly as serious as an 
ass that is being currycombed. 

Hence Cn’rry-comber. 

X889 Rawlinson Anc. Egypt ii. (ed 4] 32 The Apis bull 
. .had his train of attendant priests, .his grooms and curry- 
combers. 

t Cu‘rry-favel(l. Ohs. [See Cubbt w.i 5 a.] 
One who solicits favour by flattery or complaisance. 

1515 State Papers II. 15 (N.) All the curryfavel, that be 
next of the deputye is secrete counsayll, dare not . . shewe 
hym the greate jupardye . , of his soule. 1530 Palsgr- 21 1/2 
Curryfavell, a flatterar. estrillefaveav. 2589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie iii. xxiv. (Arb.) 299 Sometimes a creeper, and 
a curry fauell with his superiors, 
b. (See quot.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ui. xvii. (Arh.) 195 If such 
moderation of words tend to flattery, or soothing, or excuS'> 
ing, it is by the figure Paradiastole, which theifoie nothing 
improperly we call the Curry-fauell, as when we make the 
best of a bad thing. 

t Ca’rry-favour. Obs. [See Cubby 5 b.] 

1. =prec. 

x5y7 Holinshed Chroti. II. 144 A number of prodigal 
currie favours, who by flatterie set him aloft. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 116 Men infected with this base- 
nesse of condition, being. . Curri-favours of the world. 1658 
Phillips, Cwrriedow, a curry-favour, or flatterer. 

2 . The action of cnrrjring favour with others. 

158Z Mulcasteb Positions cxliii, (1887) 276 We. .ydlde to 

curtesie more, then euen the verle patrones of curtesie do, 
for all their curifauour. 

So tCuTry-fiivourer=prec, i. 

Z563 Nowbl Serm. bef. Queen (1853) 225 Their subjects, 
servants, curry-favourers, and others, will follow. 

Currying (k»Ti|iq), vhl. sb. [f. Cubby 

1 . The action of rubbing down with a curry-comb. 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Husb. ni. (1586) 120 In curriyng 

of them we must begin at the head and the necke. 1634 
Heywood & Brome Lane. Witches iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 224 
The Beast, .hath cost you more the currying, then all the 
Combs in your Stable are worth. 

b. Comb. Curryiug-glove, a glove with a rough 
surface used for currying horses. 

2 . The process of dressing tanned hides. 

X48X-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 198 To Coi-dener 
for coreyyng of a barky d hyde iiij.d. x«j3a-3 Act 24 
Hen. Fill, c. x An acte concernynge true tanninge and cori- 
ynge of lether. 2870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 295 Tanned 
leather often under^es the further operation of currying. 
b. fig. Dmbbing, thrashing. 

2807 W, Irving Salmagundi (1824) 6 Nor will the gentle- 
men. .escape our currying. 

Curry-leaf, -powder; see Cubby sb.^ b. 
Ourrymaul {Herb.), variant of Cabmelb. 

X791 Nbwte Tour Eng, ^ Scot. 414 A species of liquorice 
called currymaul. 

Curs, obs. form of Couesb, Cdese. 

Cursal (k^usal), a. [ad. med.L. cursalis, f. 
ctirsus course : see -al.] Of or belonging to a 
course ; applied to certain canons of St. Asaph’s 
and prebendaries of St. David’s Cathedral in Wales. 

According to some, because originally their prebends were 
annually changed by coarse or rotation : Jones & Freeman 
Hist. St. Davids 313. Others would refer it to the ‘ Cursus, 
officium Ecclesiasticum, sen series Orationum, Psalmorum, 
Hymnorum, et csterarum precationum, quae quotidie in 
Ecclesia decantatur’ (Du Cange]. 
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1872 M. E. C. Walcott Sacristy II. 84 The preachers of 
Canterbury and cursal Canons of S. Asaph. 1878 Clergy 
List, Cathedral EstahlishmetUs, St. Cavids j Frebendaries ; 
ist Cursal The Queen. 

"t* Cll‘rS 3 ill 1 iy a- Her. Obs, [ad. L. cursdnt-ein, 
pr. pple. of cursdre to run : cf. CotmSE v.] Run- 
ning, coursing. 

157a Bossewell Armorie 11. 55 b. Three Greyhoundes 
cursante. 

+ Cuxsarary, a. 06 s. rare, [app, f, cursare, 
COBSAIR + -ABY.] Of or pertaining to corsairs. 

1633 Lithgow Treat, ix. 385 It serueth them for. .a great 
defence in time of cursarary inuasions- 

Cuxsare, -aro, -ary, obs. forms of Cohsaib. 
Curse (kws), ib. Forms : 1-4 cups, 4-5 tors, 
4-6 curss(e, 5 ource, 5- cmae, [Late OE. 
cw-s, of unknown origin ; no word of similar form 
and sense is known in Teutonic, Romanic, or 
Celtic. (Of connexion with cross, which has been 
suggested, there is no trace.)] 

In its various uses the opposite of blessing. 

1 . An utterance consigning, or supposed or in- 
tended to consign, (a person or thing) to spiritual 
and temporal evil, the vengeance of the deity, the 
blasting of malignant fate, etc. It may be uttered 
1^ the deity, or by persons supposed to spesdc in 
his name, or to be listened to by him. 

10. . Charter of Leaf ric in Cod. Difl. IV. 7a Haebbe he 
her on Sisse life Goddes curs. [Cf. Earle Land Charters 
4 Sax. Doc. 25a, 253, etc.] a 1050 Liber Scintill. Ivi. (i88g) 
174 Bletsung fsder faestnaS bus bearna, curs soSlice moder 
awyrtwalaS trymmincge. c xias O. E. Chron. (Laud MS), 
an. 656 Leidon (ra Codes curs and ealre hal^ane curs and al 
Cristene folces, csTget S. Eng. Leg. I. 287/314 He 3af alle 
godes curs and his. 0x300 Vox 4- Wolf aor in Ha^. 
E. P. P. I. 64 Ich habbe widewene kors Therefore ich fare 
the wois. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. Be P. R. vi. xiv. (149s) *99 
The fad»s curse greuyth the chyidren. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, I. ill, 240 Thus haue you breath'd your Curse against 
your self. 1613 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 376 Her 
prayers and Amen, be a charm and a curse. X780 Cowper 
TmIs Talk 467 God's curse can cast away ten thousand 
sail 1 X79S CoLERiOGE Ane. Marbier vt. ix, An orphan's 
curse would drag to Hell A.spirit from on high. xSag Hooo 
Eugene Aram xii. He told now murderers walk'd the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain. 

b. Spec. A formal ecclesiastical censure or 
anathema ; a sentence of excommunication. 

a xo^ in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 318 Bisceopum gebyreS 
hast hi aefre on aenine man curs ne settan, butan hy nyde 
scylan. c 1386 Cjiauceb Prol. 653 Have noon Awe In swich 
caas of the Ercedekenes curs. CX440 Promf. Para, iii 
Curce, excomuamicatio, anathema. * 377 "*^ Holinsheo 
Chron. 111 . 936/1 At the suit of the ladle Katharine 
Dowager, a cursse was sent from the pope, which curssed 
both the king and the realme. a 1763 Shenstone Ess. 176 
If any one's curse can effect damnation, it is not that of the 
pope, hut that of the poor. 1849 Whittier Voices of Free- 
dom, Charter-breakers iii, The waiting crowd . . Stood to 
hear the priest rehearse. In God’s name, the Church's curse. 

2 . Without implication of the effect ; The utter- 
ing of a malediction with invocation or adjuration 
of the deity ; a profane oath, an imprecation. 

<1x050 Liber Scintill. v, (1889) 24 Na agyldende yfel for 
yfele Qpfte curs for curse [maledietiem fro maleJicto}, ac her 
togeanesbletsigende. c 1200 C<;//. Afbw. 163 Be defies 

sed is. .hoker and scorn, .curs and leasinees. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N, I. i. 196 , 1 giue him curses, yet he giues me loue, 
1732 Pope Ef. Bathurst 273 Despairing quacks with curses 
fled the place, 1835 Whittier Hunters of Men iv, The 
curse of the sinner and prayerof the saint. 1870 £, Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. III. 96 Some curses followed. 

il In such phrases as not worth a curse, not to 
care a curse, the expression possibly comes down 
from the ME. not worth a kerse, hers, cres ; see 
Cbebs 2. 

But historical connexion between the two is not evidenced, 
there being an interval of more than 300 years between the 
examples of the ME. and the modern phrase ; and damn 
(cf. Care v, 4 a) occurs as early as cterse, so that the coinci- 
dence may he merely accidental. 

176^ T. Jefferson Let. Writings i8qz I. 346, I do not 
conceive that any thing can happen, .which you would give 
a curse to know. 18x3 Moore Post-bag ii. 93 For, as to 
wives, a Grand Signor Need never care one curse about 
them ! 1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 357/x The Chapter on 
Naval Inventions is not worth a curse, 1827 Scott fml. 
(iSgol II. 43 He will not care a curse for what outward show 
he has lost. 

3 . An object ofcursing or execration; an accursed 
thing or person. 

138a Wyclif Gal. iii. 13 Crist . . maad for vs curs, that is, 
sacrifice for curs. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Gal. iii. 13 Christ . . 
being made a curse for vs. i6xx Bible fer. xxvi. 6 , 1 ., wil 
make this city a curse to all the nations. 1654 tr. Scttderfs 
Curia Pol. 168 Bajazet. .who is the curse and execration of 
all the world. 1838 Lvtton Leila i. vi, Thy name is a curse 
in Israel. 

4 . The evil inflicted by divine (or supernatural) 
power in response to an imprecation, or in the way 
of retributive punishment. 

xaSa Wyclif Dan. ix. ii And al Yrael braken the lawe. . 
and cur.sse droppide on vs. isto Golding De Momeiy Ep. 
Ded. 3 He turned the reproch of his crosse into glorie,__and 
the cursse therof into a blessing. X590 Spenser JF. Q. i. ii. 18 
‘ Cur.se on that Cross,’ (quoth then the Sarazin). i7i3_ Addi- 
son Cato 1. ii, Curse on the stripling ! how _he_ apes his sire. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. v. 28 This is_ God's curse 
on slavery I a bitter, a bitter, most accursed thing 1 

b. A great evil (regarded more or less vaguely 
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I as inflicted or resting upon a person, community, 
etc.) ; a ±ing which blights or blasts ; a blasting 
affliction, a bane. 

159* Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 43 Oh 'tis the curse in Loue 
. .When women cannot lone, where they’re belou’d. 1595 
— fohn IV. ii. 208 It is the curse of ^ngs, to be attended 
By slaues, that take their humors for a warrant x66g 
Woklidge Sysi. Agric.x. § 1 (x68i} 210 The only natural 
Remedies against this sometimes heavy Curse [mildew]. 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (ed. 11) 81 Many people look 
upon the necessity man is under of earning his bread by 
labour, as a curse. 1846^ Kingsley Lett, (1878) 1 . 141 The 
curse _of our generation is that so few of us deeply believe 
anything. 1S70 Pall Mall Budget ag Oct. ig/t Very ill 
with that curse of his trade the painter's colic. 

c. Curse of Scotland', a name given to the nine 
of diamonds in a pack of cards. 

_ Origin of the name doubtful. A not unlikely suggestion 
is that the card was so called from resembling the armorLil 
bearings of Dalrymple, Lord Stair, nine lozenges on a .sal- 
tire, the number and shape of the spots being identical, 
and their arrangement sufficiently amilar. The first Eail 
of Stair was the object of much execration, especially from 
the adherents of the Stuarts, for his share in sanctioning the 
Massacre of Glencoe in 1692, and subsequently for the 
influential part played by him in bringing about the Union 
with England in X707. An opponent says he u-as ‘ at the 
bottom of the Union and ‘ so he may be styled the Judas 
of the Country’. 

X7XS'47 J- Houston Mem. ga [Lord Justice-Clerk Ormi- 
stone] became universally hated in Scotland, where they 
called him the Curse of Scotland; and when the ladies 
were at cards plapng the Nine of Diamonds (commonly 
called the Curse ofScotland), they called it the Justice Clerk. 
1791 Gentl. Mag. X41 The nine of diamonds [is called] the 
Curse of Scotland, because eve^ ninth monarch of that 
nation was a bad King to his subjects. x8io S farting Mag. 
XXXVI, 75 There is the cuise of Scotland, plague take 
that nine of diamonds. X893 Daily Hetos ax Feb. 4(8 
A problem which has long puzzled antiimaries. Why is 
the Nine of Diamonds called the Curse of Scotland ? 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as curse-blasted, -loving, 
-scarred, -worthy adjs. ; eurse-roU, a list of 
anathemas ; cuise-mete, app. formed after the 
erroneous help-nuet for help meet or the modem 
help-mate. 

1836 G. S- Faber Ausw. Husenbeth 34 After the manner 
of his curse-loving Church. X844 Mrs. Browning Drama 
of Exile, I. .Who yesterday was helpmate and delight Unto 
mine Adam, am to-day the §rief And curse-mete for him. 
1855 Bailey Mystic 127 With ominous and curseworthy 
glory. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1860) 1 . 180, I shall 
have a list longer than the cuise-roll of the Pope. 

Curse (kpjs), Forms : i oursian, 2-3 
oursen, (3-4iurse, 40turce), 4-5 cors, (5 cruss), 
5-6 cursae, 4- ourse. [Goes with Ctjesb sb., 
from which, in its OE. form curs, the vb. cursian 
Avas probably immediately derived,] 

Generally the opposite of to bless in its various uses. 

1 . irons. To utter against (persons or things) 
words which consign, or are intended or supposed 
to consign, them to evil spiritual or temporal, as 
the wralb. of God or the malignity of fate ; to damn, 
a. Said of the deity or supernatural power. 

c X200 Trill. Coll. Horn, xi Cursed be |7e man be leueS 
upen hwate. Ibid. 181 po godes mu 9 cursede eoroe. 1426 
Audelay Poems 2 Murthyr, theft, and avoutre , . bene cursyd 
in heven on hye. i6xx Bible Numb, xxiii. 8 How shall 
I curse, whom God hath not cursed 7 X76X Sterne Trist. 
Shandy III, xi, May the Father who created man, curse 
him . . May St, Michael, the advocate of holy souls, curse 
him. i8ax Byron Cain i. i 322 O Cain 1 This spirit [Lucifer] 
curseth us. 

to. Said of persons claiming to speak in the 
divine name, esp. officers of the church : To pro- 
nounce a fortnal curse against, to anathematize, 
excommunicate, consign to perdition. 

a X154 0 , E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 § 4 ]le biscopes 
& lered men heom cursede senre. Ibid, an, 1140, pc biscop 
of Wincestre . . cursede allege men, a 1300 Cursor M. 17109 
(Gott.) Curced in kirc ban sal pai be wid candil, boke, and 
bell. 1387 'Tsevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 309 [The pope Anp- 
tasius] cursede be empeiour. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 
36 Machomete cursez all base ba^ drinkez wyne. ^1440 
Promf. Parv. iii Cursyn, excommunico, anathematiso, 
cateziso, 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 119 This yere the men 
of Caithnes in Scotland burned their bishop, because he 
curssed them for not paiyng of their Tithes. x6ii Bible 
Numb, xxii. 6 Come now therefore, I pray thee, curse mee 
this people, for they are too mightie for mee. 1782 Priest- 
lev Comipt. Chr, I. i. 7 The Jews . . cursed them in a 
solemn manner three times. 1849 Whittier Voices of Free- 
dom. Curse of Charter-breakers ix. Since that stoled and 
mitred band Cursed the tyrants of their land. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 79 'Those who alienate either house or lot 
shall be cursed by priests. 

2 . Hence (without implication of the effect ) : 
To imprecate or invoke divine vengeance or evil 
fate upon; to denounce with adjuration of the 
divine name ; to ponr maledictions upon ; to swear at. 

c iSlio Ormin 50503111 bat tu currsesst ani) mann & hatesst 
himm wibb herrte. c X300 St. Breuidan 550 Ich mai cursi 
the tyme that ich ibore was. C1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1583 
He corsed his clerkes & calde hem chorles. c 1475 Partenay 
2851 Full often crussing the hour and the day That thes 
wordes scapid or mouthed he. XS79 Spenser Shefli. Cal, 
Jan. 49 A thousand sithes I curse that carefull hower. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 32 The citizens , . cursing the 
tyrant to the devill. 1715 Dn Foe Pam. Instruct, i v. (1841I 
1 . 109, I heard my brother damn the coachman, and curse 
the maids. 2859 Tennyson Guinevere 329 , 1 did not come 
to curse thee, (juinevere. xSyx Morley Voltaire (1886) 163 
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Voltaiie . . never knew more German than was needed to 
curse a postilion. 

•b b. with 0^'. clause. Obs. rare. 

CX300 Maid Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts 27 He cursed 
that he came thyder. 1638 Ford Fancies iii. iii. The time 
will come , .When he , .Will curse he train’d me hither. 

e. In imprecations (with no subject expressed) : 
= Damn, Confovnv. 

1761 Sterne Tristr. Shandy III, x, Curse the fellow.. 
I am undone for this bout. 1877 H. Smart Play or Pay iv. 
(1878) 71 ‘Cuise the whist 1 ’ he muttered; ‘what a fool 
I -ivas to meddle with it ! ' x88x Scribn. Mag. XXI. 269/2 
‘ Curse it 1 why do you treat me so ?’ 

3 . To speak impiously against, to rail profanely 
at (the deity, fate, destiny, etc.) ; to blaspheme. 

CX050 Sfelmeais Psalms xxxvi[i]. 22 (C. MS.) ForSam pe 
bletsiende him ^fweardia^ eordan, yfelcwebende [C. cur- 
siynde] soSlice hine forweor^atl. 1388 Wyclif fob ii. g His 
wijf selde to hym. .Cuise thou God, and die. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. i. 37 He . . cursed heven ; and spake reprochful 
shame Of highest God. i6xx Bible A»z. viii. 2X They shall 
fret themselues, and curse their King, and their God. 1697 
Drvden Virg, Georg, ni 774 The Clown, who, cursing 
Providence, repnes. 1732 Pope Ef, Bathurst And sad 
Sir Balaam cuises God and dies. 

4 . absol. or intr. To utter curses; to swear pro- 
fanely in anger or irritation. 

0x230 Ancr. R. 198 fe bet swereS greate oSes, oSer bitter- 
liche kurseS. c 1350 Will. Paleme 1977 He. .gan to knrse 
fast ; ‘Where dwelle je, a deuel wai, je damiseles, so long?’ 
cx4^ 5 /. (Surtees) xi6o Ites mare manhede. .to. . 
beseke god bair bote to bene, pan outhir for to curse or 
scorne. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss, II. liii. [Iii.] 190 When 
they saw theyr goodes taken and spente away, .they cursed 
bytwene theyr tethe, sayenge, go into Englande or to the 
deuyll. X535 Coverdalb Matt, xxvi. 74 Tnen beganne he 
to curse and to sweare. 1667 Drvden Wild Gallant iv. i, 
I^drink not, I curse not, I cheat not ; they are unnecessa^ 
vices. xSip Shelley Cenci ni. i. 314 He. .came to upbraid 
and curse. Mocking our poverty. 2892 D, C. Murray Bob 
Martin's Lit. Girl I. 13 Coming into collision with some 
unseen piece of furniture [he] cursed quietly to himself. 

5 . irons. To afflict with such evils or calamities 
as are the consequences or indications of divine 
wrath or the malignancy of fate ; to blast. To be 
cursed with \ to be afflicted with by divine decree, 
by destiny, or by one’s evil fate. 

2382 Wyclif Deut. xxviii. 16, 17 Cursid tbow shalt be in 
citee, cm sed in feeld; cursid thy bem, and cursid thi 
relikis. 1592 Shaks. Ven. fy Ad. 945 The Destinies will 
curse thee for this stroke. x6xx Bible Gen. xii. 3, I will 
blesse them that blesse thee, and curse him, that curseth 
thee. 2727-38 Gay Fables i. viii. 13 With this plame she’s 
rightly curst. 2782 Cowper Truth 182 To. .cuise thedesert 
with a tenfold dearth. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. xiv. 
Sure some fell fiend has cursed our line, That coward should 
e’er be son of mine ! 1880 J. Cook Boston Lectures, Here- 
dity X, He was temporarily a drunkard, and God cursed him, 
through that law of initial heredity. Mod. To he cursed 
with a bad temper, a drunken wife, etc. 

Cursed, curst (JcS-ised, kiljst), ppl. a. Also 
4 cuTBd, curced, -id, cursud, 4-5 cursede, -id, 
coraed, -id, 4-6 curate, 5 curset, -it, -yd, 5-6 
curssed. [f. Ctjhbb ». + -bd 1.] 

1 . That has had a curse pronounced or invoked 
upon him or it ; excommunicated, anathematized ; 
under a curse, blasted Avith a curse. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 29332 (Cott.) Qua communs wit cursd 
man, bat was noght ar, es cuxsd ban. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
XXII. 419 The countrey is b^ corsedour bar cardinales comeb 
ynne. 2483 Cath. Angl, 87 Cursed, anathematisatus. 
*593 Shaks Rich, //j iv. i. 147 ThewofullestDiuision.. 
That euer fell vpon this cursed Earth. x6xi Bible Matt. 
XXV, 41 Depart from me, ye cursed. 1723 Gay Captives 11, 
(1772) 41 Snun’d like a pestilence, a curst informer j x8oo 
WoRDSw. Hart-Leaf Well 11. vii. But something ails it now ; 
the spot is curst. 1862 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 92 The 
cursed fig-tree, which has leaves but no fruit. 

2 . Deserving a curse; damnable, execrable, 
heinously wicked. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 1106 (Gott.) To haue done suilk a curced 
dede. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus. x. g No thing is cursidere than 
an dkerouse man. c 1400 Melayne 310 Appon the cur-sede 
Sarazens-for to wene. a 1592 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 34 
Who would have said . . that the chosen people should 
become the cursedest upon the earth? 1609 Holland 
Avan, MarcelL xvii. i. 79 Carefull withall, least the cursed 
foules of the sure \dirsi voliccres"] should devourethe bodies. 
2667 Milton P. L. 1. 388 And with cursed things His holy 
Rites and solemn Feasts profan’d. 27x5 De Foe Fam. In- 
struct. r. v. (1842) I. 99 The cursed roots from whence this 
bitter fruit grows up. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto iv, ‘ Dare 
to proceed in thy cuist purpose of a divorce . .and here 1 lance 
her anathema at thy head.’ 

3 . Used intensively in expression of hatted, dis- 
like, vexation, etc. ; Execrable, detestable, abomi- 
nable, * damned * confounded 

c 13M Chaucer Somfn. Prol. 43 God save yow alle, save 
this cursed Freie. 1576 Fleming Panofl. Efist. 39 It was 
his hard lucke and curssed chaunce. 1664 Evelyn KaL 
Hort. (1729) 209 Earwigs . . are cursed Devourers._ 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversat, 22, I have cut my Thumb with this 
cursed Knife. 1819 Byron fuan 11. clii, One’s early valet’s 
cursed knock. x8y6 E. Jenkins Blot on Queen’s Head 24 
‘ What a cursed piece of buifoonery 1 ’ 
b. Used adverbially; sometimes merely em- 
phatic. (Cf. damned, deuced.') 

17x9 J. Richardson Sc. Connoisseur 116 Our Grandshes 
they were Papists, Our Fathers OliAnerians, Their Beams 
'tis said are Atheists, Ours must be Cursed Queer Ones. 
1778 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ef. ReoiewersVPss. iBis I. 7 
'What they disapprove is cursed simple^ 1845 'FoKoHandbk. 
Spain 1. 30 They prefer cursed bad wine to holy water. 
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4._ (Usually spelt curst.) a. Of persons (or 
their dispositions, tongues, etc.) : Malignant ; 
perversely disagreeable or cross ; cantankerous, 
shrewish, virulent. Ois. or arch, (also dial^ 
ct^fio Maukoev. (3839) viii. 8g This Heroude was over 
iBOChe cursed & cruelle. 1550 Covcbd.ale Spir. Pcrle xv, 
Hh [Socrates'] curst and shrewd wife. 1578 Chr. Prayers 
in Prh. Prayers 1 18511 49S When thou didst deal mildly and 
gently withme, I became the cuister. Shake. Tam. Shr. 
III. ii, 156 Cui-ster than she, why ’tLs impossible. 1609 
RoVitAND.s Knaue c/ Clitbbes 44. One plague That vest him 
. .was his wiues curst tongue. 1642 L.aui> W^. (1833) III. 
461 They were glad that 1 gave him so short and so cursed 
an answer, lyit SHAFTEtsB. Chaun. 11757) II. ii. 1. § 2. 84 
Any Nature thorowly savage, curst, and inveterate. 1836 
J. Dowke Mountain, Decant. I. 218, X have told that lie. . 
why are ye so curst now as to want me to tell it o’er again 7 
i879-8r Miss Jack.sok Skrepsk. Wordik.&.w., “E's a little 
curst chap.* 

t b. Of men or beasts : Fierce, savage, vicions. 

c r40o Sot^ Roland 486 Coisahran, the curssid, kenytst in 
halle.^ 1567 MArx.Br Gr, Forest 83 To straungers he [the 
dog] is egerand curst. i576TtrRBCKV. I'enerie 184 Terryers 
. .axe muche curster. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado ii. I. 35 It is 
iiud, God sends a curst Cow short homes. 1623 Bisgha&i 
Xenophon loi Dogges,_that are curst, men vse to tie vp in 
the day, and let loose in the night, 1844 Bulwer Chirol. 
130 Bridling it like unto curst and fierce bulls. 1727 
BBADi.EV.^iim. Did. s. v. Bandog, [It] should be chosen . . 
not too curst nor too gentle of disposition. 

+ C. Jig, Of hair; Rough, bristly. Of a sore: 
Malignant, irritable, Ohs. 

*SfiS“73 CooPEH Thesaurus^ CsisarUs horrida, a cutsed 
head, jg™ Gossok Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 21 As curst sores w ith 
often, toucming waxe angry. 

d. Comb., as curst-hectriedness, malignity of dis- 
position, wickedness of heart. 

1571 Golding Calvin onPs. li. ig Although they fome not 
out their cursthartednesse openly. *633 T. Adams Exp. 
a Peter ii. lo A tumour of curst-heartedness. 
t Cxi*rsedliede. 06s. [-head.] Cursedness, 
execrable wickedness. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 6544 iGott.) Aod har-wid forhermare he 
3cde, For to se hair curcedhede. 138* Wyclif Lev. xviii. 
27 iMSS._B, Dj E, F, HI Alle forsothe thes cuisydhedes 
[?', r. cursidnessis, 1388 ahhomynaciouns] diden the tiliers of 
the erthe that weren bifore 30W. 

t Cn’rsedliood, Obs. [-hood.] Cursedness; 
coiicr. accursed tlung (tr. L. atiathemd). 

X38a WvcLiv I Chron, ii. 7 The sones of Zamri . . that . . 
synuede in the theft of cuisedhode. 

Cursedly (kpjsedli), adv. Also ctiratly. [f, 

COESED + -LT 2.] 

1. In a cursed manner ; in a way deserving a curse ; 
wicked^, abominably. 

^*3^8 Chauceb Monk’s T. 239 Thou that .. heriest false 
g^des cursedly. <11489 Caxton Sonnes qfAymon x. 257 
Whan hayerd sawe he was so curstly dealed wythall. 1549 
Cheke Ii urt Sedit, (1641) 6 t They judge cursedly the good 
to bee bad. 1679 BedloePo/uA Plot i None more cursedly 
inaenious in inventing, .methods of doing mischief. 

2. Used as an intensive with strong expression of 
reprobation or dislike : In a enrsed manner, ex- 
ecrably, detestably, ‘ damnably ’, * confoundedly ’. 

1570 Dee Math. Pr^. 20 To be curstly affrayed of his 
owne shaddow. 1663 T. Porter JPitty Combat n. iii, Why, 
so thou art, insufferably, cursedly drunk. 1751 Smollett 
( 1779) U* xlix- Cursedly down in the mouth. 
x8a6 Disraeu Viv, Grey v, xv, They voted her ladysHp 
cursedly satirical. x86i Hughes Tom Brotun at Oxf. vt 
I can t see why you should be so cursedly particular. 
tS. Malignantly; with penreise ill-temper; 
crossly, severely, harshly, virulently, 
i43 «» Lvdg. Chron. Tray hi. xxv, Guido - . hath delite to 
speake cursedly Alway of women. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Er^. ccxxvl 232 His procuratouis,. cursedly and ful slowly 
^ed hym athis nede. isgo Mahlowe Edia. ll, v. ii. ^4 
To make him fret the more, Speak curstly to him. 1846 
Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 3I 74 Father Browne, who would 
curstly correct his old wife. 1650 H. Mohe in Euthus, 
Traui^h. (1656) 106 You . . bark and scold, .more cursedly 
and bitterly then any Butter-quean. 

Cm^sedness (kSusedn^). Also curstness. 

[f. Cubbed -1- -NESS.] 

1. The condition of being cursed or under a curse ; 
damnation; misery, Miseries, misfortunes 

{pbs. rare). 

*3°3 R- Bbunne Mafidl. l^tue 7228 Woo to )>o bat erly. . 
h^nnte ]te taueme ., Cursednes hem folowyh at |)e endyng. 
1483 Caxtom Goid. Leg. 275/3 To haue soo many cursid- 
happes. 1579 Tomsok C<i&/«’f Sertn. Tim. 
334/® Them that were slaues to Sathan, and ouer the eares 
in the deepe bottomelesse pitte of cursednesse. 1651-3 Ter, 
Baylor Strm.for V^ear i. xi. 142 The Poet describes the 
cursednesse of their posterity. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz 
(1850) 265/j Mr- Watkins Tottle had long lived in a state 
of single blessedness, as bachelors sss, or single cursedness, 

M spinsters think. 1875 T. Hill True Order Studies 140 
If you would, .know the reality and cursedness of sin. 

t 2. The condition of being execrably wicked ; 
abominable wickedness, b. (with a and //.) An 
act or practice of wickedness. Obs. 

Cursor M. 1575 (Gcltt.) pmr cursednes was noght 
vnkid. c 1386 Cbaucer Pard. j. 310 Ydel sweryng is a 
cursednes. 1474 Caxtow Cheese 30 In moche cunsidnes and 
wickednes. 154^3 Sternhold & H. Ps. x. 7 His mouth 
IS fml of cursedness, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes ii. 

75 By walking in a way of cursednesse. 

TO. An accursed thing, ‘abomination’. Ohs. rare. 

exsso CaEKsMait. xxiv. 15 When ie se y<> cursednes of 
desolation, which was spooken of bi daaiel yi> propheet, 
standing in an holi place. 


4. (Usually curstness.) Malignancy or perversity 
of disposition, ill temper, crabbedness; fierceness, 
savageness; vimlence (ofimison). Obs. or arch. 

c 1386 Chal'cer Merck. Prol. 27 As 1 . . Koude tellen of my 
wyues cursednesse. c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
167 He that is to every man contrary. And he that bostithe 
of his cursidnesse. 1589 Puttesham Eng. Poesie ni. xix. 
(Arb.) 2og With spiteful! speach, curstnesse and crueltie. 
x6oo Holland Lk'jf xxitl xxxiv. 654 As the curstnesse and 
rigor of parents, is to be mollified by patience. 1633 
T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 18 Profane persons swear, as dogs 
bark, not ever for curstness, but for custom. i6m "T.^ John- 
son Parey's Chintrg. xxi. xix. (1678) 474 The Basilisk far 
exceeds all Kinds of Serpents in the curstness of its poison. 

1870 Ramsay Remin. (ed. iS> p, xxvi, ‘ Curstness ’ (or crabbed- 
ness) of man's nature. 

Cnrsee*. itonrc-wd. [-es.] One who is cursed. 

1829 Carlyle Misc, {1872) II. 112 Which curse being 
strengthened by a sin of very old standing in the family of 
the cursee. 

Cfirsee, obs. form of CoETaT. 

Cursefnl (kSusful), a. rare. [f. CuESB si. + 
-PUli.] Fraught with a curse or curses. 

138a Wyclif Ecclus. x. 7 Hatefnl . .is pride; and cursful alle 
wickidnessis of Jentiles. 1832 Blackiv. Mag. XXXI. 306 
Those curseful events that have made me the wretch I am. 

1871 Frances R. Havergal Ministry of Song (1881) 109 
Whose love shone forth upon the cursrful tree. 

Hence *|* Ca'rsefiHlF [printed cursifully) adv., 
accursedly, 

1606 Marstok Femne iv. Wks. 1856 II, 78 Was not thou 
most curstfull^ madd? 

Curselaiie : see Coesqbaey. 
f CuTSemeut. Ohs. rare. In 4 oorsement. 
[f. CUKSE V. -b -MENT.] Cursing, malediction. 

*393 Langl. P. Pi. C vn. 65 Hus clobes were of corse* 
ment and of kene wordes. [Cf. Psalm cix. 18.] 

CuTsen, -son, dial. f. Ceewten a. and ». 

160a Masston Ant. 4 Mel. ni. Whs. 1856 I. 38 For all 
this cursoild world. 1606 Day He ofGnls ii. iv, Well, god 
a niMcy of all cui-sen soules. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb 
11. ii, As I am a cursten'd whore. Ibid. iv. iii, Nan. Are 
they cursen’d? Madge. No, they call them infidels. 1851 
Cumhrld. Gloss., Cursen, to christen. 

Cursenary; see Cussoraey. 

Gnrser (kS-isai). [f. Curse ®. + -er i.] One 
who curses ; one who utters a curse or malediction ; 
a profane swearer. 

1303 R, BavxnE Nandi. Synne 1300 Cursersalle here lyve 
Shall neuere haue grace for to J»ryve. 1548 Cranmer 
Caiech. 23 These more then deuylish swerers, banners, and 
cursers. _ 1635 Cowley Damideis \. 933 Thy Cursers, Jacob, 
^all twice cursed be. c 1759 J. Nelson Jml. (1836) 133 
Such cursers and swearers as could hardly be matched out 
of hell. 1850 Clough Dipsychus j. v. 72 Which is worst, "ro 
be the curser or the curst. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1858) 
63 So speaking, the curser was wont to blow out two waxen 
torches . . and with this practical illustration the anathema 
was complete. 

Curser, Cursey, obs. ff. Courser, Curtst. 
Curship (kiiujip). £f. Cob -1- -SHIP.] The es- 
tate or personality of a cur : used as a mock title. 

1663 Butler Nud. i. ii. 959 How durst th’, I say, oppose 
thy Curship 'Gainst Arms, Authority, and Worship? 1765 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode JV toR. A’s Wks. 1B12 I. 87 
The Lord have mercy on your Curship's skin. 

Cursie, obs. form of CuBa’sy. 


SrflUrSAUg ^KVUSig^, JV. ^ .J 

1. The utterance of words which consign’ to 
spiritual and temporal evil, the vengeance of the 
deity, the mali^ influence of fate, etc. ; male- 
diction, imprecation, damning. 

cg^ Lindi^. Gosp, Luke xx. 47 Das onfoseS cursung 
mara [A ttsAto. Dat mara vel mast cursunge ; "Vulg, dtemna- 
tionem snajoreni). 1388 Wyclif Dan. ix. it And cursyng, 
and wlatyng which is writun in the book of Moisgs . . 
droppide on vs. 1535 Coverdale MaL iv. 6 That I come 
not, and smyte the earth with cursynge. 1558 Abp. Hamil- 
TON,Crti«c/t. (1884] 32 "The malesonis wavyiugis or cur- 
singts quhilk God. .schorls to the transgressouris. 

tb. comr. The condition or place of damnation 
or perdition ; hell. Obs. 

CMo LhidUf. Gosp. Matt. v. 29 Don all lichomaSin sesen- 
dad beS in tintergo vel in cursung. Ibid. x. 28. 

2. The formal pronunciation of an ecclesiastical 
curse or anathema ; excommunication. 

7 c Kao Charter Pope Agaiho (dated 680) in Cod. Dipl. V. 
30 Hwa swa hit breket ealre biscope cursunge and eal 
OTstene folces he hafe. Amen, c zaoa Trin. Coll. Horn, ii 
ne mid forbode, ne mid 
^rlfte, ne mid cursinge, <11300 Cursor M, 29482 (Cott.) 
Curemg twa-fald es, ]je tan es mare, be tober lesse. cta3o 
R. Brdnne Chron. (1810) 130 Whan Thomas it wist, he did 
mak a cursyng. Roger he cursed first, bat corouned be Rong 
kyng. 1470-B5 Malory Arthurs, iii, "That they shofd to 
mndon come by Cnstmas vpon payne of cursynge. 1530 
Palsgr. an ..excommunication. Grafton 

Laron. 11 . 35 Forbidden upon paine of curssing, *872 Ella- 
combe C/a .Se/Ir Devon viLisg Early in the twelfth cen- 
tunr. . Wilham ofWinchester.by the authority of Celesrine II 
■ -brought in the use of cursing with bell, book, and candle. 

o. Imprecation of evil; the profane use of impre- 
cations in hatred or evil temper j blasphemy. 

cioso Spehnan's Psalms cviii. 16 (C MS.) & he lufode 
wyigednyffie [C, car.sunge] & heo cmne him, &he uolde 
bletsunp & heo hiS ^yrsad from him. a 1240 Lo/song in 
Horn. 205 Wreooe. .cursunge, bac bitunge. 2303 R. 
Buuhne H andL Synne 9116 py cursyng now sene hyt ys 
Wyb veniaunce on by owne flesshe. i6k Bible Ps. lix, 12 
For curemgr and lying which they speake. <*1648 Ld. 
Herbert Lt/e (i886j 215 He had heard that the King was 


much given to cursing. 1736 Berkeley Disc. Wks. III. 
427 It IS no common blasphemy . . it is not simple cursing 
and swearing.^ 1847 Emerson Repr. Men Wks. 1 . 343 He 
will indulge himself with a little cursing and swearing. 
Cu'3?si]lg, ppl- a. [-INO 2.] That curses. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 212 And you be a cursing 
hypocrite once, you must be lookt to. 1892 Watson G. 
CUfillan iv, 97 The meagre hand of contented or cursing 
penury. 

Cuvsitate (kiiusite>t), V. rare. [f. L. cursitdre 
to ran to and fro, freq. of cursdre, freq. of curs-h'e 
to ran.] intr. To rmi hither and thither. 

1867 Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 17s A fritting, cursi- 
tating, ghostly appearance. 

t Cursita'tioXL. 06s, [ad. L. cursitdtidn-em, 
n. of action f. cursitdre : see prec.] A running or 
going hither and thither, perambulation. 

1630 Lord Banian 63 The Bridegroome . . with all the 
childien in the Towne. .make their cursitation round about 
the most publicke streets .. with Trumpets and kettle- 
dmmmes. 1683 Cave Ecclesiasiici Introd, 31 In their wild 
ciusitations up and down the streets. 

Cu3?sitor (kaiMsitai). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
6 cursetor, coursetonr, -iter, 6-7 -itor, euxsi- 
tour, 7 "iter, 6- oursitor. [a. Anglo-Fr. course- 
tour, ad. med.L. cursitor (Ordericus Vilalis) = 
cursor runner. (App. formed to have the same 
relation to cursor, that cursitdre has to cursor^) 
But the exact derivation in sense i is obscure.] 

1. One of twenty-four officers or clerks of the 
Court of Chancery, whose office it was to make 
out all original writs de cursu, i.e. of common 
official course or routine, each for the particular 
shire or shires for which he was appointed. 

The office was abolished in 1835. 

1523 Act 14-1S Nen. VllI, c. 8 As well the coursetours 
and other clerkes, as the sixe clerkes of the said Chauncery. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 96 Cursiter is an officer or Clerke 
belonging to the Chaiicerie. .They are called Clerkes of the 
Course in the oath of Clerkes of the Chancery. <1x655 Bp. 
G. Goodman Crt. '^as. I, I, 280, I have heard that the 
cursitor’s office of Yorkshire haiji been sold for 1,300. 
1703 Luttbell Brief R el. (1857) V. 308 Mr. Gillingham, 
cursitor of Monmouth and Hereford, is dead. 1767 Anti^. 
Durham Abbey, Descr. Bishoprick 133 Court of Chancery 
[Durham], Mr. Thomas Hugall, Cursitor and Examiner. 

*1* b. A secretary. Obs. 

1762 tr. BuschsnjfsSyst. Geog. I. 80 The., Lay Inspector 
. .has one or two Secretaries or Cursitors under him. 
f 2. A mnning messenger, courier ; also Jig. Obs. 
1571 Hammer Citron, Irel. (1633) 84 [He] sent Scoutes, 
Cursitors, Messengers, .over the whole land. 1609 Holland 
Amm. Marcell, xxviii. iii. 337 Their office was this, by 
1 unning. , to be cursitours to and fro. 1646 Fuller Wounded 
Cuwsc, (1841) 282 The spirits, those cursitors betwixt soul 
and body. <t x66i — Worthies ni. lot Dromedaries . .are the 
Cuisitors for travell for the Eastern Country. 

-j-S. Onewho wanders about the country; a vaga- 
bond, tramp. Obs, 

1567 Harman (/iV/«), A Caueat or Warening, for commen 
cursetors vulgarely called ’Vagabones, 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxvii. (18B7) 156 Common coursueis, which post 
about still to suruey all scholes, and neuer stale in one. 
x688 R, Holme Armoury it. iii. §68. 167/2 Cursitors or 
Vagabonds, 1725 New Cant, Diet., Cursitors, the Forty- 
second Order of 'vagabonds. 

4. Cursitor baron. The junior or puisne baron 
of the Exchequer, a subordinate member of the 
court who attended to matters ‘ of course ' on the 
revenue side. The office was abolished in 1856 . 

1642 Vernon Consid. Exchequer 33 The. .Cursitor Baron 
being so called because he is chosen most usually out of some 
of the best experienced Clerkes of the two Remembrancers, or 
Clerke of the Pipes Office, and is to informe the Bench and 
the Kin^s learned Counsell.. what the course of the Ex- 
chequer IS for the preservation of the same. 1689 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857)1. 557 Mr, Bradbury, of the Middle Temple, 
was lately sworn cursitor baron of the exchequer. 1830 
Price Law of Exchequer 77 The Cursitor Baron, or, as he 
is sometimes called, the Fifth or Puisne Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer,. has no judicial authority in the Court of 
Exchequer as a Court of Law. 

t Cixrsitoiy, a. Obs. rare. [See prec,, and 
-OEY.] = Cursory. Cuxsitoxily adv,, cursorily. 

1632 Le pRVS ts.Pa/erctiluszod Hee that in the cursitory 
way of this so contracted a worke, dares take upon him 
[etc.], 1628 -y tr. Barclay's Argenis 2x4 Having therefore 
cursitorily reuiewed her face . . I . . desired her to tell me who 
she was. 

GxiVSiire (k»-isiv), a. (sb.) [ad. med.L, cur- 
siv-us, f. curs- ppl. stem of currere to run : see 
-IVB. Cf. Du Cange s.v. Scriptura. In mod.F. 
cursif, -ive ( 179 ? iu Hatzfeld).] Of writing; 
Written with a running hand, so that the characters 
are rapidly formed without raising the pen, and in 
consequence_ have their angles rounded, and sepa- 
rate strokes joined, and at length become slanted. 

In ancient manuscripts the cursive style, showing 
some of these characteristics, is distinguished from 
the more formal uncial writing. 

1784 in W. Fry New Vocab. 1827 G. S. Fabek Sacr. 
Cal. Preph. (1844) HI. 164 The gradual invention and . . 
general use of the cursive greek character. 1837-9 Hallam 
NUJ Lit. i. I. § 56 The complex system of abbreviations 
which rendered the cursive hand writing almost as operose. . 
as the more stiff characters of older manuscripts. 1881 W est- 
COTT & Hort Grk, N. T. Introd. § loa The Cursive MSS. 
range from the ninth to the sixteenth Centuries. 



CURSIVELY. 


CURTAIL. 


B. sk A cursive character or manuscript. 

x86x Scrivener Introd, N. (1874) 4 ° Colbert 2844 or 
33 of the Gospels, ‘the Queen of the cursives’, as ithas 
been called. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. 
§ 98 The Greek MSS. of the New Testament are divided 
into two classes . , Uncials and Cursives, accordinif as they 
are written in capital or minuscule characters. 

Cursively (k»usivli), adv. rare. [f. prec. 

• 1 " 1 . In continuous course or succession. Obs. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 13S0 This, .empire. . 
hath, .beene alwaies hereditarie, from grandfather to father, 
fiom father to sonne, and so cursively in that manner, 

2 . In cursive characters. 

1833 G. S. Faber Apostasy The name uncially 

expressed ATTOCTATHC, or cmsively expressed airo- 
ffrdnis. i88s E. M. Thompson in Eiuycl. Brit, XVIII. 
140/1 Fac.similes of the cursively written papyii. 

CuTSiveuess. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being cursive. 

c 1820 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1843! II. 14 The cur- 
siveness of Ezra’s hebrew character. 1833 — Recapit. 
Apostasy 88 An additional attempt was made to increase 
the cursiveness of the cursive character. 

Curskyn, var. Cbusicyn 06 s ., vessel for liquids. 
Cursmas, dial, form of Chbistmas. 

CutsoHj var. CuTiSBN, dial, form of Christen. 
Cursor (k»Ms^j). [a. L. cursor runner, agent-n, 
from currSre, curs- to run : cf. Courser. 

The Latin word occurs in the title of ‘ pe tretis Jiat men 
cals Cursor MundV iGutt. MS.i, ‘The Ciirsur o the world’ 
(Cott. MSI, of which it is said, 1 . 267, 

Cursor [w. r. Cursor, Coaisur] 0 werld man oght it call. 

For almost it ouer-rennes all,] 

tl. A runner, running messenger. Obs. 

[a 1300; see above.] 1386 'T. Stapleton Unfr. Jewel 
III. 123 He went apace like a Cursor that tellethgood news. 
a 1632 T. Taylor Gods Jttdgem. ii. iv. (1642) 53 He also 
kwt cursors and messengers, .to ride abraad. 

2 . A part of a mathematical, astronomical, or 
surveying instmment, which slides bacWards and 
forwards. 

*394 Blundevil Exerc. vn. xii. (ed. 7) 666 Every one of 
these Transames or Cursours must he cut with a square 
hole, .so as they may he made to run iust upon the stalTe to 
and fro. 164* W. Gascoigne in Rigaud Corr, Sci. Men 
(1841) I. 43 The lowest part of the cross is jointed, to 
separate it from the cursor on the ruler. 1736 R. Neve City 
C. Purchaser, Cursor, a little brass Ruler rraresenting 
the Harizon : a Label, 1793 Wollaston in Phil. Traus. 
LXXXIII. 139 The cursor, or moveable wire, in the micro- 
meter-microscopes. 1874 in Knight Diet. Mech, 

II 3 . In mediaeval universities, a bachelor of theo- 
logy giving the courses of lectures upon the Bible 
which formed one of the necessary preliminaries to 
the doctorate. 

t Ou'rsorary, a. Obs. rare. = Cursory. 

The reading of the 3rd Quarto (followed by Pope, and by 
most modern editors], for which Quartos i and a have 
cursenary and the Firet Folio curselarie ; cf. Cursitory. 

Shaks. Hm. V, V. ii. 77 (Qo. 3, i6ig) We haue hut with 
a Cursorary eye Ore-view’d them. 

Cursore, obs. form of Corsair, Courser. 

II Cursores (kwsoa-riz), sb. pi. Omiih. [L. 
pi. of wrw runner: see above.] The name given 
by De Blaiiiville, 1815-22, to an order of birds, 
containing the ostrich and its allies, which are 
incapable of flight, but are mostly swift ruimers. 
It corresponds to Merrem’s division Ratitse. 

*828 Stark Ele7n. Nat. Hist. I. 283 Birds. Order XII. — 
Cursores. 184^ Carpenter ZooL § 440 Of all the Cursores, 
the Apteryx of New Zealand appears to he the one which is 
most completely destitute of wings, and which departs most 
widely from the general type of me class of Birds, 
Cursorial (kwsoB-rial), a. Zool. [f. L, cur- 
sori-us running (taken in reference to Cursores) -l- 
-AL.] Adapted, or having limbs adapted, for 
running ; spec, applied to certain birds (Cursores), 
orthopterous insects (Cursoria), and crustaceans. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 283/2 The sternum of the 
Cursorial Birds presents few afhnities of structure to that of 
the rest of the class. 1833 Owen SkeL ^ Teeth 25 The 
prehensile or cursorial limb of the denizen of dry land. 

Cursorily (ks-isorili), adv. [f. Cursory a. + 
•iiY 2, The L. cursdrie was in early use.] In a 
cursory manner; in passing; hastily; without 
attention to details. 

[1349 Latimer 3«f Serni. lef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 78, I wyll 
mime it ouer eursorie, rypping a lytle the matter.] 1363 
Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 128 Thus cursorily to passe it ouer. 
1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1313 Cursarily and by the 
way to annexe hereto such things as cary some probability. 
1683 Boyle Effects of Mot. Advt. 2 While he cursorily read 
over the Tract._ 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 23, I have 
already cursorily mentioned some of the products. *804 
Young in Phil. Trmts, XCV. 84 Principles which he has 
but cursorily investigated. 1861 Goschen For. Exch. 20 
An allusion was cursorily made to the expenditure in 
travelling. 

Cu'rsoriness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] Cursory 
quality ; hastiness or slightness (of examination or 
treatment). 

I7W in Bailey vol. II. 1883 F. Hall in N.y. Nation 
XLI, 24(^3 The subject of which has been despatched with 
uncritical cursoriness. 

Cuxsorious (k»is69Ti3s), a. [f. L, cursori-us 
+ -ous: see Cursory.] Adapted for running: 
said of the legs of coleopterous insects. 
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fCuTSoriwlse, arfo. Ohs.-’> [Short for 
cursory wise : see next.] In a cursory manner. 

1398 Florid, A llafuggita, by the way, cursoriwise. *639 
Torsiaho, Piredrso, mnningly, cursorie-wise. 

CuTSOVy (kil'jsori), a. Also y eursorie, cur- 
saxy. [ad. L. cursori-tts of or pertaining to a 
runner or a race, f. cursor-em runner : in OF. cor- 
soire, cursoire.] 

1 . Running or passing rapidly over a thing or 
subject, so as to take no note of details ; hasty, 
hurried, passing. 

i&i Dent Pathtv. Heaven 277 Cursory saying of a few 
praiers a little before death, auaileth not. i66x J. Stephens 
Procurations 128, I had only a cursory view of it, and that 
by chance. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV, xviii, A traveller who 
stopped to take a cursory refreshment. i8S7kEDLBEuckarist, 
Adorat. 37 Obvious to the most cursory reader of the 
Gospel, x866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. lii. 60 A cursory 
inspection shews that these statements are untrustworthy. 

1 2 . Moving about, travelling. Obs. rare. 

_ x6tA Proc. jtgst. Garnet F (T. 1 , Father Ciesswell, legier 
jMuit in Spain ; father Baldwin, legier in Flaunders . . be- 
•sides their eursorie men, as Gerrard, etc. x6io Rowlands 
Martin Mark-all 24 Their houses are made cursary like 
our Coaches with foure wheeles that may be drawne from 
place to place. 1630 Fuller Pisgah n. iv. li. 21 Those Tribes 
dwelt in their Tents.. in a cursory condition, only grazing 
their Cattel during the season. 

3. Entom. Adapted for running ; =Cubsobiodb. 

4 . In mediiEval universities : a. Cursory lectures-. 
lectures of a less formal and exhaustive character 
delivered, especially by bachelors, as additional to 
the ‘ordinary’ lectures of tlte authorized teachers 
in a faculty, and at houis not reserved for these 
prescribed lectures. 

[The name would appear to have been first given to the 
lectures delivered by bachelors as part of the cursus pre- 
scribed for the licence, but to have been afterwards extended 
to all ‘extraordinary’ lectures.] 

*841 G, Peacock Stat. Univ. Camh. p. xliv. ^lote x, 1894 
Rashdall Med. Universities vL §4. 426 The ‘cursory’ 
lectures of Paris are the ' extraordinary ' lectures of B ologna. 
Ibid. 427 Vacation cursory lectures might be given at any 
hour. Ibid, It is probable that the term ‘ cursory ’ came to 
suggest also the more rapid and less formal manner of going 
over a hook usually adopted at these times. 

b- Cursory Bachelor', (in modern writers) a 
bachelor who gave cursory lectures. 

Curaour(e, obs. form of Corsair, Courser. 

Cxurst, a . : see Cursed. 

fCuTstShhle, Arch. Obs. [f.CouRSEi- Table.] 

‘ A course of stones with mouldings cut on them 
to form a string course’ (Parker Gloss. 1850). 

1278 Bursar's Acc, Merton CoE, (Parker), Pro x pedibus 
de curstable. 

CuTSten, var. Cubsen, dial, form of Christen. 
Curstfully : see Cubsefullt. 

Ourstly, -ness : see Cursedly, Cubsbdnbss. 

II Clirsus (k»Msi^s). {L. cursus course, f. curr- 
Sre to run.] The Latin word for Course ; occa- 
sionally used in mediseval or technical senses, as 
a. A race-course, running-ground, or drive ; b. A 
stated [order of daily prayer ; a ritual, or form of 
celebration ; e. An academic course or curriculum. 

1838 Mbs. Bray Trad,Devonsh, I. 164 For what purpose 
this avenue or cursus was used. 186$ M°Lauchlan Early 
Sc, Church xiv. x88 Whether they made use of any peculiar 
cursus or liturgy. *873 M‘‘Cosh Sc, Philos, xi. 94 The 
University Commissioners appointed in 1643 a Cursus for 
Aberdeen. 1883 Athenmum 17 Mar. 348/3 The line would 
have cut through the avenue and the cursus of Stone- 
henge. 

Cursy, obs. form of Curtsy. 

Curt (kmt), a, [ad. L. curf-us cut or broken 
short, mutilated, abridged, which became in lale 
L, and Romanic the orfinary word for ‘short ’ : It., 
Sp. coHo, Pr. cort, F. cotirt. 

The Latin adj. was app. adopted at an early date in Ger., 
giving OS. and OFris. «»'r(Ml)a.«v^,Du.,MLG.,andLG. 
kort, whence also mod.Icel. korta, Sw. and Da. korlS, OHG. . 
kurt, kurs (MHG. and mod. Ger. kurz), where the word 
has taken the place of an orimnal Teut, *skurt-, in OHG. 
scurz, in OH, scort, sceort, obort. But the latter was 
retained in English.] 

1 . Short in linear dimension ; shortened. 

*663 Sir T. Herbert Trees. {ffyiT) 293 In more temperate 
climes hair is curt. 1840 Lvtton Pil^. of Rhine xix. Thy 
limbs are crooked and curt. *863 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1863) III. xxviii. 297 Plancus. .enacted the part of the sea- 
god Glaucus in curt cerulean vestments. 

b. of things immaterial, modes of action, etc. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. For which curt reckoning 
Grotius has no excuse, 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics xx. 318 
That vertue so curt and narrow, which we thou^t to be 
infinite, a *677 B^row Senn. (1687) I. xviii. 238 The most 
curt and compendious way of bringiug about dishonest or 
dishonourable designs. *874 Reynolds JohuBapt, ii. 89 An 
angelic Spirit makes a more cort and much easier use than 
we can do of the functions of matter in its most etherial 
form. 

2 . Of words, sentences, style, etc. : Concise, brief, 
condensed, terse ; short to a fault. 

1630 B. JoNSON New Inn iil i. What’s his name? Fly, 
Old Peck. Tip, Maestro de canmo, Peck ! his name is 
curt, A monosyllable, but commands the horse well. 1645 
Milton Tetrach. (1831) 177 The obscure and curt Kbraisms 
that follow. *79* Boswell Johnson (1887) III. 274 He 
could put together only curt frittered fragments of his own. 


1814DTSRAELI Ame}i. Lit. (1867)132 Their Saxon-English 
is neaily monosyllabic, and their phraseology curt. 1866 
Rogers Agric. ^ PHies I. iii. 6r The dry and curt language 
of a petition in parliament. 

b. So brief as to be wanting in courtesy or 
suavity. 

*831 Disraeli Vug. Duke v. vii. (L.), ‘ Ah I know what 
you are going to _say’, observed the gentleman in a curt, 
grufiish voice, ‘ It is all nonsense.’ 1863 Geo. TLiioiRomola 
(1880) I. Introd, 9 He might have been a little less defiant 
and curt, though, to Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
i* Cxu^y V. Obs, [f. L. curt-dre to cut short, 
shorten, mutilate, f. curtus short] trans. To cut 
short, sboiten. 

ax6i8 Sylvester Mem. Mortalitie i. xciii, Curling thy 
life, hee takes thy Card away. 

I-Ience f Cu'rted ppl, a., shortened, curtailed, 
curt. 

1568 North tr. Gueuarels Diall Pr. iv. viii. 129 a, To 
see a foolish courtier weare a litel curted cape, x^i 
Sidney Astr. Stella xcii, Be your words made, good Sir, 
of Indian ware. That you allow me them by so small rate ? 
Or do you curtted Spartanes imitate? 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry iv. xiv. (i6n) 229 The old Britans. .were wont to 
weare a short and broad Sword ; so did the Spartanes also, 
whom, .their Enemies mocked for so curted a weapon. 
Curt., cur*. An abbreviation of Current a., 
esp. in such, phrases as the loth curt., i. e. of the 
current month. 

Curt, Ourtaee, obs. ff. Court, Courteous. 
Curtail (kwt^’l), ». Forms: 6-7 curtal(l, 
■toll, 6 curteyl, 7 eurtel, cur-, cour-, curt-tail, 
6- curtail. [Originally curtal(l, f. Curtal a., and 
still stressed on the first syllable by Johnson 1773. 
But already in the i6th c.the second syllable began 
to be associated with the word tail (cf. sense l), 
and perhaps by some in the 17th and 18th c. with 
F. tailler to cut, whence the spelling cur-tail, curt- 
tail, curtail, and the current pronunciation, given 
without qualification by Walker 1791.] 

•I* 1 . To make a curtal of by docking the tail ; 
to dock, Obs. 

1377 B. Googb HertsbcudCs Hush. 11. (X58G) 1x3 h, Hys 
tayle is . . a great commoditie to him to beate away flies : yet 
some delight to have them curtailed, specially if they be 
broade buttockt. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 363 The ashes 
also of an hardy-shrewes taile ; provided alwaies, that the 
shrew were let go aliue, so soone as she was curt-tailed. x6ii 
CoTGR., Escouer, to curtail, or cut off the taile. 

2 . To cut short in linear dimension ; to shorten 
by cutting off a part. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 326 Thou hast rackte me, and 
curtalde me, sometimes 1 was too long, sometimes to[o] 
shorte, 1S90 Nashe Saffron Waldert iq If it be too long, 
thou hast a combe and a paiie of scissers to curtail it. 1607 
Rowlands Etanous Hist. 38 And Estellard I cur-tail'd by 
the knees. 1674 S. Vincent Gallant's Acad. 39 Let the 
three Huswively Spinsters of Destiny rather curtal thethred 
of thy life. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado ’ A cad. Horsemen (1809 ) 27, 
I.. firmly believe, that ten men are hanged for every inch 
curtailed in a Judge’s wig. 1827 Planters G, (1828] 

71 To lop and deface them. .and. .to curtail the roots. 

Tb. As applied to sentences, verses, lines, letters, 
and the like, the sense leads on to 3. 

*333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580J 160 Some againe will be so 
short, and in suche wise curtail their sentences, 1399 
Thynne Animadv. (1863) 64 Whiche wordes are cnrteyled 
for the verse his cause, 1603 Camden Rem. ax Neither do 
we or the Welsh so curtail Latine, that we make all therein 
Monosyllables. X766 H. Walpole Lett. Cone. Rousseau iv. 
ZS3 You have suffered my letter to be curtailed. 

3 . To shorten in duration or extent ; to cut down ; 
to abbreviate, abridge, diminish, or reduce, in ex- 
tent or amount. 

iSBjg Pasquils Return Db, With what face dares anie 
politique .. curtoll the maintenance of the Church? x3gx 
Lyxy Endym. v. ii, I will by peece-meele curtail my affec- 
tions towards Dipsas. x6xz Shaks. Cymb. v. i. xa When 
aGentleman is dispos’d to sweare : it is not for anystanders 
by to curtail his oathes. 1663 Butler Hr/d. 1. iii, 3^ Yet 
I'd be loth my Days to curtal [rime mortal], lySr Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life 4 - Writ, (1832) 1 . 234 Greatly to cur- 
tail salaries is a &Ise economy. i8i43 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, 
1 . 193 His &mily’s slumbers were probably curtailed, _ 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng. I, uL, 244 The jurisdiction of the spiritual 
courts was not immediately curtailed. 

4 . To curtail (a person, etc.) of: to dock him of 
some part of his property, to deprive or rob him 
of something that he has enjoyed or has a right to. 
So to curtau in, to shorten in respect of. 

1381 Lambard Eiren. in. iv. (1588) 369 Not altogether be. 
heading them [Statutes] of their preambles. Nor any whit 
curtailu^ them of their wordes. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 

I. i. 18, 1 , that am curtail’d of this fane Proportion, ^164* 
Rogers Naaman 396 How doe we curtail him of his ordinary 
dues, a 1710 Avmsos fj.), Fact, .had taken a wrong name, 
having curtailed it of three letters ; for that his name was 
not Fact but Faction. 1830 D'Israeli Chas. T, III. vi. 114 
His beard curtailed of ancient dimensions, he wore peaked, 
1836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 279 'God is there . . 
curtmled in no attribute. 

1 5 . To cut ^short, lop off. Obs. 

*394 Lodge Wounds Civ. War iv. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 
17a Go, curtal off that neck with present stroke. 

tCTirtarI,J‘ 3 . Obs, [f. Curtail z».] The act of 
curtailing, curtailment 

1797 E. M. Lomax Philanthrope 19 Fancying myself 
present, .at this office of curtail or extension. 

Curtaii, obs. form of Curtal sb, and a. 
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Curtailed Also 6 -'^ cur- 

tailed, etc. [f. CcBTMi v. and Cubtal jA + -bd,] 

1 . Made a curtal ; having the tail docked or cut off. 

rsgi Florio Sec.. Fritiies 43 Another [horse] broken winded, 

curtald, lame, blLnde, foundred. 1603 Holiand Plutarch’s 
Mor. 4tg My curtail^ dog. rSia Fletcher Faitk^ She/- 
kerdess To Rdr., With cur-tailed dogs in string's. x8^ 
SwiMnURKE^M, ^Siud,{xSjs<xoi The yelp of curtailed fo.\es 
in every generation is the same. 

f b. trati^. Shaped at the end as if cut off" short. 
XS75 Gascoicke IFks, (1587) 154 A curtolde slipper and 
a short silke hose. xsga^GREEKE De/, Conny Catch. (1859) 
33 A . . peake pendent, either sharpe . . or curtold lyke the 
broad ende of a Moule spade 1601 Hollakh Pliny II. 218 
The smallest roots of Ellebor, such as be. .curtelled, and not 
sharp pointed in the bottom. 

2 . Cut short; shortened, abridged; diminished 
in length, extent, power, privilege. 

x§6i T. Norton CalvitCs Inst. m. 217 But let vs heare 
their curtailed argument^^ oidao S. Smitk Senit. {xF^) 
1 . 156 With the curtailed ^irts of David’s ambassadors [cf. 
2 Sam. N. 4], 1641 Milton Kefiirm. i. (iSsx) 13 They must 
mew their feathers, end their pounces, and make but curt- 
tsul'd Bishops of them. 1879 Lubbock A ddr. Pol. $ Edtu, 
X. 2oj According to the most curtailed chronology. 
f 3 . ? Short-skirted : cf. Cbbt.v]:; 3 d. Obs. 
xSa4 Fletcher Wife for Month tl. vi. They are curtail’d 
queanes in hired clothes. 

Hence Cuxtal'ledly adv., shortly, abhreviatedly. 
1858 W. Burton Itm. Anton, 167 The name thereof, .per'. 
haps, .was written curtml’dly. 

Cnrtai’ler. [f. CuBTAinzi.-f-Bn.] One who 
curtails, shortens, abridges. 

1724 Wateriano a than. Creedx. 141 That the Latins had 
not bMn interpolators of the cree^ but that the Greeks had 
been curtailers. 1813 Shelley Q. Med/ Note viii, Disease 
and war, those sweeping curtailers of population. 

CSnrtai'lixLg', vhl. sb. Also 6-7 cuxtaUtag, 7 
curtline. [-mo 1.] The action of the verb Cub- 
TAlli ; shortening, abridging. 

is86 A. Day En^, Secretary i. (1625) 3 When with, too 
much curtailing our arguments , . wee abbreviate . . our 
Epistles. 1391 Pehcivall Sp. Diet., Derraladura, curtail- 
ing, candle tmneatio. x6io Markham Masterp, it. clix. 
468 Nowibr the manner of curtailing of horses, it is in this 
sort. x6sa Fuller Pisgah iii. L 313 The curtling of Jeru- 
salem into Solyma. e ryxa W. Gibson Farrie/^s Guide it. 
Iviii. (1738) 217. 1737 Swift Letter 23 July, Against the 
coiraption of ^English, .with abominable curtailings and 
qumnt modernisms. X775 Sheridan Rivals Pre£, I profited 
by his judgment and experience in the curtmling of it. 

GurbailmexLt (^ite^-lment). [£ Cubtail v. 
-I- -MBNi;.] The action of curtailing, shortening, 
diminishing; abridgement. 

*79i G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. I. p. ix, A curtail* 
ment of a few repetitions. X830 Mackintosh Eik. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 1 . 44 A curtailment of gratification. 1878 Morlev 
Diderot 1 . 167 The copies were returned to their ownere 
with some petty curtailments. 

Cxt'rtsil-sliep, Also 8 oortal*. [Origin uncer- 
tain ; curlal adj., and cur tail, have both been sug- 
gested.] The lowest step (or steps) of a stair, having 
the outer end earned round in the form of a scrolL 
X73S B. Langley .dMT. Masonty 389 The first, or Curtal- 
step. _ 1819 in P, Nicholson Arefut. Diet. 716. xBga^x 
Archit. Pnil, Soc. Diet. s.v. Curtail, The newel generally 
stands upon a curtail step. .Curtail steps, .are employed in 
handsome staircases. 


Cortaui (kp'iten, -t’n), s 5 .l Forms : 4-6 cor- 
tyn)e, -eyn(e, ooux^ii(e, -ein(e, -ayai, ourtyii.(e, 
-em(e, -eyii(e, -ayii(e, 4-7 courtm(«, ouxten, 
-ine, 4-8 ooTtine, coxl^, (4 oouertine, 5 q,uii> 
*®yn, 5-6 ooiirting), 6 cortaine, -ayzie, (cxirt- 
eymge, oowxtyng), 6-8 ootirtain.(e, 7-8 ourtaine, 
4, 7 f onrtaipi. ^ [ME. corHne, curtine, a. OF. 
cortine, emrtine in same sense =Sp. and IL coriina 
cortina, in Vnlgate {Exod. sxvi. r, etc.) a cur- 
tain. The connexioii of this with classical L. cor~ 
iina round vessel, cauldron, round cavity, vault, 
arch, circle, is obscure, and the etymology uncer- 
tain : see Xorting L(a,~Roman. V^ch. s.v.] 

1 . A piece of cloth or similar material suspended 
by the top so as to admit of being withdrawn side- 
ways, and serving as a screen or hanging for pur- 
poses of use or ornament; e.g. to enclose a bed 
(the earliest English use), to separate one part of 
a room firom another, to r^ulate the admission of 
light at a window, to prevent draught at a door or 
other opening, etc. 

}a 11B6 Robert of Toricni Chron. (Rolls) 292 Cortinm illm 
circa lectum conjugis sue.] a 1300 Ciersor M. 11240 (Cott.) 
Was par na pndeo couerled, chamber curtia [si.n curten, 
•aip) -eynl ne tapit. c 13^ Beues 3217 A. cou^tine on 
mile tre. For noman scholde on his bed ise. 01340 Gaw. # 
Gr. Nut. 854 per beddyng watz noble. Of cortynes of dene 
sylfc, wyth cler golde hemmez. 14x3 Lydg. Pii ^. Smule 
ty® 3 ) 4 By oner drawynge of a grete corteyne, c 1474 
RastfCothear 267 Aneburely bed, .Closit with Courtingis, 
and ramlie cled. isga Huloet, Curt^e aboute a Tigll, 
*587 Golding De Mamay xxxiv. 543 The Veile or Cour- 
t^e of the Temple did rend a sunder, xdog B. Jonson 
Vol^tev, ii,I'Ie get vp, Behind the cortine, on astoole, and 
"frken. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 167 A great (Fortin, 
that hanged before our Ladies Image. 1704 Lo/id. Gaz, No. 
4033/4 Last. .3 Damask Window-Curtains, xyra Bddgkll 
Spect. No. 313 y 16 There is a Curtain which used to be 
Room. 18x7 O. W. Roberts Centr, Amer. 
78 Under the necessity of using mosquito curtains, 


b. To dratv ihe curtain : (a) to draw it back 
or aside, so as to discover what is behind ; (i) to 
draw it forward in front of an object, so as to cover 
or conceal it. Also fig. 

XS09 Barclay Shyp of Folys 14 , 1 drawe the curtyns to 
shewe my bokes then. _ 1397 Shake, a Hen. IF, i. l ya^Such 
a m.Tn, so faint, so spiritlesse. .Drew Briams Curtaine, in the 
dead of night. x6s7 Lusts Dominion 1. i. (Staee Direet.), 
Eleazar, sitting on a chair, suddenly draws the cuitain, 
1709 Addison Tailer No. 19 P3 , 1 started up and drewmy 
Curtains to look if any one was near me. 1820 Hazlitt 
Lect. Dram. Lit. 4, I shall.. try to ‘draw the curtain of 
Time, and shew the picture of Genius 
X509 Hawes Past. Pleas. Introd. vi, 'To drawe a curtayne 
I dare not to presume, Nor hyde my matter with a misty 
smoke. 2605 Shaks. Learm. vi. 89 Make no noise, make 
no noise, draw the Curtaines. x^-46 Thomson Spring 
980 '^ile Evening draws her crimson curtains round. 

f C. Applied in the Bible to the skins or pieces 
of cloth with which a tent or tabernacle was hung ; 
the canvas of a tent. 

xaSa WvcLiP Ex. xxvi. i The tabernacle forsothe thow 
shmt make thns ; ten curteyns [Vulg. corf wai], 1535 
CovERDALE 3 Sam. vii. z The Arke of God dwellethamonge 
the curtajmes [Vulg. in medio Pellittml. x6xx Bible Hob. 
iii. 7 The curtaines of the laud of Midian did tremble. 

d. Applied variously to hanging pieces of cloth 
or fabric: as, a veil, an overhanpng shade of 
a bonnet, an ensign. Curtain cf mail \ the piece 
of chain-mail hanging from the edge of a helmet 
of the Saracen type ; the camail. 

XS41 Elvot Image Goit. 2X Your predecessors . . wold not he 
seen of the people but .seldome, and oftentymes with a cour- 
teine before theyr visage. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. ii. 41 
Their ragged Curtaines poorely are let loose, And our Ayre 
shakes them passing scornefully. X889 Century Mag. 
Dec. 260/2 When our grandmothers bad curtains to their 
bonnets. 

2. In a theatre, etc. : The screen separating the 
stage from the auditorium, which is drawn up 
at the beginning and dropped at the end of the 
play or of a separate act. To call {an actor) before 
the curtain : to summon him to appear after the 
curtain falls to mark one’s appreciation of his per- 
formance. Also in. various phrases used fig., To 
drop or raise the curtain, to end or begin an action ; 
the curtain falls, drops, or rises, etc, 

rS 99 [see 7]. a 1649 Drdmm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (X711) 123 Every one cometh there to act his part of 
this tragi-comedy, called life, which done, the courtain is 
drawn, and he removing is said to dy. 1677 [see b]. 1709* 
Steele Toiler No. 193 y ^ 1 have . . been bred up behind 
the Curtain, and been a Prompter from the Time of the 
Restoration. 1732 Young .Brtir/kersv.i, No; death lets fall 
The curtain, and divides our Joves for ever. 1768 Goldsm. 
Gaodr/L Mon iv, Cro. Perh^ this very moment the tragedy 
is beginning. Mrs. Cro. Then let us reserve our distress 
till the rising of the curtain. x8ii Byron Hints fvm Her. 
216 The hands of all Applaud in thunder at the curtain’s 
fall. x888 Pall Mall G, X3 Sept. 5/1 Macready . . as 
Rlchmd HI., was the first actor to be summoned before the 
curtain at Covent Garden. 

b. Behind the curtain', ‘behind the scenes’, 
away from the public view. 

_ xjSyy Gilfin Dsemonol. (1867) 130 To put us in mind who 
it is that is at work behind the curtain, when we see such 
things acted upon the stage, 2682 Eng. Elect, Sheriffs 26 
Some behind the curtain had undoubtedly laid the project. 
2763 Ld. Barrington in Ellis Orie. Lett. 11. 449 IV. 461 
Lord Bute. , declares he will not be Minister behind the 
Curtain, but give up business entirely. s8i8 Jas. Mill Brit, 
Itidia^ II. V. viii. 631 The circumstances, however, which 
constituted the red nature of the transaction were only 
behind the curtain. 

3. transf. zn^fig. Anything that covers or hides. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v, Under curtyn and veyle of 

honeste Is closed chaunge and mutabilitye. 1610 Shaks. 
Tenip. I. ii.407 The fringed Curtmnes of thine eye aduance. 
And say what thou see’st yond. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud Not. (lygg) III. 141 'The moon appeared . . 
enveloped with a cloudy curtain. 1835 Bain Senses <$■ Ini. 
II. II. § a The circular curtain called the iris. 1858 Loncf. 
Birds of Passage, Jewish Cemetery ii, The trees . . o’er their 
sleep wave their broad curtains. 

4. Fortif. The plain wall of a fortified place ; 
the part of the wall which connects two bastions, 
towers, gates, or similar stnictnres. Cotnplement 
of the curtain ; see Complement. 

1589 Stocker tr. Diod,Sic. i. iv. 9 The towne was well 
manned.. and the curten of suche heigth and thicknes that 
the besieged with ^at ease became victors. 1571 Digges 
PatUonuL XXV. Hb, Laders that shall reache from the 
brym of the ditch or edge of the counterscarfe, to the top of 
the wa) or^curtein. 1670 Cotton Esper/ion i. m. 113 They 
. .pass'd within forty paces of the Courtine which play'd upon 
Aem all the while. 1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xii 
The curtain, Sir, is the word we use in fortification, for that 
part of the wall . .which lies between the two bastions. iBvx 
Daily News 7 Feb., There is a small breach in the curtain 
of the southern front. 

b. Archit. A plain enclosing wall not support- 
ing a roof. 

*833 J; Done Hist. Sepiwagini 6t About the same [the 
temple] IS a girt of three Curtaines ofWals raysed in the 
Ayre, to the height [etc.]. 2863 W. G. Palgbave Arabia 
1 . 76 A large semicircular curtain ..built roughly and un- 
symmetrically with rubble and coarse blocks. x8gg Sir G. 
Scott Lefi, Archit, 1 . 59 The wall, in fact (where the 
system [of attaching buttresses] was carried to its extreme 
limits), became a mere curtain. 

6 . Nat. Jlist. a. In mushrooms or fungi, the 


velum partiale, a marginal veil hanging from the 
pileus as a shreddy membrane, b. In bivalve 
molluscs, the inner pendent margin of the mantle. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 133 When ve^ 
young some woolly fibres connect the pileus to the stem in 
place of a curtain. 2846 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 175 
Profusely covered over its pileus, curtain, and stem, with 
a yellowish powder. 1854 Woodward Mollusca (x8s6) 260 
Animal (of meleagrina) with maiitle-lobes united at one 
point by the gills, their margins fringed and furnished with 
a pendent curtain ; curtains fringed in the branchial region. 

6 . iechn. a. A partition in the leaden chamber 
in which sulphurous acid is converted into sul- 
phuric acid. b. The piece of leather which over- 
laps the parting of a portmanteau, trunk, etc. c. 
In some locks, a circular plate revolving round the 
keyhole, which closes it up when any instrument is 
introduced in an attempt to pick the lock. 

2874 in Knight Dicf. Meek. 2873 XSw: Diet. Arts III. 938 
These leaden chambers are sometimes divided into 3 or 4 
compartments by leaden curtains placed in them . . 'These 
curtains serve to detain the vapours, and cause them to 
advance in a gradual manner thiough the chamber. 

7. attrib. a. Pertaining to a curtain or curtains. 

X599 Marston Sco. Villateie in. xi. 226 What ere he sates 

Is warranted by Curtaine plaudities. x88x Daily News 
23 Aug. 3/6 In the curtain department an increased business 
is being done.. many curtain machines are still well em- 
ployed. 2885 Century Mag. XXIX. 533/2 A long curtain- 
calico gown. 

tb. Done behind the curtains; secret, hidden. 

2^0 Htckeringtll Jamaica {i66x) 6 g We thunder fear, 
A toy to th' Curtain-whisper in the Ear. 1673 Janeway 
Heaven on E. (1847) 133 He knew, .our most secret work- 
ings, our closet curtain^usiness. 

8 . Comb., as curtain-cord, -lifter', curtain-like 
adj. ; curtain-angle, the angle formed at a bastion, 
etc., where the curtain begins; f curtain-coach, 
a coach with curtains in the window-spaces ; cur- 
tain-paper (see quot.); curtain-pole, 

rod ; curtain-raiser {slanf), a short opening piece 
performed before the principal play of the evening 
(cf. lever de rideati) ; curtain-ring, one of the 
rings by which a curtain is hung on the curtain 
rod, and which slide on the rod when the curtain 
is drawn ; ourtadn-rod, the horizontal rod from 
which a curtain is suspended ; curtain-wall, see 
sense 4 b. Also Cubtain-lectdbe, -sbemon. 

1706 Land. Gaz. No. 4223/3 Three Hadcney Glass Coaches 
. , and a veiy good *Curtam Coach to carry 6 People. 2523 
Fitzherb. Hwb, § 58 Take a smalle *curteytie corde, and 
Iwnde it barde aboute the beastes necke. 1858 Simmonds 
pici,^ Trade, *Curtaiitpaper, a peculiar kind of paper- 
hangings made in the Western States of America, .used as 
substitutes for roller blinds by a large class of people. 2874 
Knight Diet, Mech., Cvrtainpaper, a heavy paper, printed 
and otherwise ornamented, for wrndow.shades, x8M Birtn. 
Wkly Merciiry 23 Oct. 3 The slight opening pieces, or 
curtain raisers ’ as they are profanely styled . . are often 
hurried through amid much confusion. 2892 Leeds Mercury 
X Apr. 3/3 A new piece . . put on as a curtain-raiser for ‘ l-ady 
Windermere’s Fan'. 2483 Act i Rich. Ill, c. le g 2 No 
Merchant Stranger, .shall bring into this Realm. .Hanging 
Lpers, *Curtain-rings, Cards for Wooll. 2719 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872) III. 123 I'll rattle his Curtain-rings everyNight. 
exSOS Churchw, Acc, St, Dimstmis, Canierbuiy, For 
*curten roddi.s and hookys. 2792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode 
to Margate Hoy Wks, 2812 III. 63 With fingers . . loaded 
much like Curtmn-rods with Rings, 1833 ’Turner Dom. 
Archit, III. ir, vii. 226 A '’curtain wall connecting it. 
1879 Sir G. Scoit Lect, Archit. I. 230 As buttresses in- 
creased in projection, greater and greater openings in the 
curtain wall were ventured on. 

Curtain, sb?- Variant of Cotjetin. 

2853 yml, R. Agric,^ Soc. XIV. il 316 The cattle are 
kept in open curtains with shedding, each curtain contain- 
ing from 8 to 12 animats, 

Cu'rtain, v. [f. Cdbtain j3,i] 

1. To furnish, surround, cover, adorn, with a cur- 
tain or curtains. 

c 2300 AT. A tis. jozS With samytes, and baudekyns, Weore 
cortmed the gardynes. c 2340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1181 G, he 
god mon, in gay bed lygez . . Vnder couertour ful clere, 
cortyned aboute. 2603 [see Curtained], c 2612 Chapman 
Iliad V. 199 Eleven fair chariots stay. . Curtain'd and atrast 
under foot. 1828 Scott_ Tapestried Chamber, The tapestry 
hatjipngs, which, .curtained the walls of the little chamber. 

b. transf. sssA.fig, To cover, conceal, veil, pro- 
tect, shut off, as with a curtain. 
e 2430 Lydg. Sachas vm. xxiv. Some skyes donne Myght 
percase curtayne his beames clere. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. it. 
in, 24^ When with a happy storme they were surpris'd, And 
Curtain d with a Counsaile-keeping Caue. 2607 Walking- 
ton O^i, Glass ii. (1664) 22 Curtained, and over-sh^owed 
with a palpable darkness.^ x86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. 93 
A supreme^ immediate longing that curtmned off all futurity 
— the longing to He down and sleep. 

Hence Cu’rtained, ppl. a., CiiTtainiug vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

2603 S^KS. Mach. n. i. « Wicked Dreames abuse The 
Curtam_d_ sleepe. x8ao Keats Laniia ii. 18 Near to 
a curtaining IiVhose airy texture, from a golden string, 
Floated into the room. _ 2836 Dickens Sh. Boz (i 877) 2 The 
chutc^ardens . . duly installed In their curtained pews. 
2883 Harpers Mag, Jan, ig6/i A sudden escape from 
curtaining oak branches brought us full upon the summit, 

Cn'rtain-le’cture. ‘A reproof given by 
a wife to her husband in bed ’ (Johnson). 

*633 T. Adams Es^^. 2 Peier ii. 3 Often have you heard 
now much a superstitious wife, by her curtain lectures, bath 
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wrought upon her Chiiatiaii husband. 1660 Hickeringill 
ytunaica. (1661) 85, I am not awed . . with the dreadfull 
Catechisme of a Curtain Lecture. 1710 Addison Tatler 
No. 245 P4 He was then lying' under the Discipline of 
a Curtain-Lecture. 1846 D. Jerrold Mrs. Caudle's 

Curtain-lectui-es._ t8st Thackeray Eng. Hum. iii. (1876) 
B33 As confidential as a curtain-lectuie. 

Hence Cu:rtaiii-le’otiire v. 

1859 G. Meredith E, Feverel iii, No curtaindecturing 
with a pipe. 

Cu'rtainless, a. Without a curtain. 

1822 Lliza Nathan Z.angreat/i III, 387 The curtalnless 
casement. 1863 Miss Braddon y. MMchmtmi I. ii. eg The 
pale wintry sunshine, creeping in at the curtainless window, 

t CuTtain-seTmon. Obs. = Cuktain-leo- 

TUBE. 

t6« Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. § 44 The Curtaine- 
Sermons nightly enlarged vpon the same Text. 1621-51 
Burton Mel. iii.iii. iv. li 629. 1631 R. H. Arraigmu. 
iVliole Creature xv. § 2, 255 He heares Curtaine. .Sermons, 
eie the Morning, 

Curtais(e, -aisi, obs. ff. Cotjbteous, Coubtest. 
i' Curtal (hiJ-jtal), sb. and a. Obs. exc. JSist. (or 
arch.). Forms ! see the senses. [In i6th c. also 
conrtault, curtald, a. 15th c. F. courtault, -mild, 
now coitrtaud OF. cortald, curtald \ cf. It. cor- 
talda short bombard, pot gun, cortaldo petriero 
a short peirier ; a derivative of Romanic carta, F, 
caurt, ‘ short with suffix -aldo, -aid, -ait, -attd, of 
Teutonic origin : cf. Diez Gram. III. l. i. 3. French 
has the various senses ‘short or dumpy man’, 

‘ docked horse or dog’, ‘short piece of artiUeiy 
‘ short bassoon ’, which have been at various times, 
and more or less independently, taken into English.] 
A. as sb. I. 6 courtault, -tall, -tal, 6-7 cor- 
tall, curtail, (6 curtell, -tole, -tayle, 6-7 -toll, 
>taile, 6-8 -tail), 6- curtal. 

1 . A horse with its tail cut short or docked (and 
sometimes the ears cropped) ; app. sometimes a 
horse of a particular breed or small size, with 
which this practice was usual. Cf. Cocktail. 

iMo Falsgr. 68 Covrtavlt, a courtall, a horse. Ibid. 
506A, 1 wyll cutte of my horse tayle and make hym a cour- 
tault. 15^-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) So You can 
make a stoned horse a geldyng, and a longe taile a courtall. 
15^7-87 Holinsheo Citron. 111 . 1056/2 Mounted on a cur- 
taile. 1610 Markham Masterp. (1636) 539 Of the making 
of Curtals, or cutting off of the tailes of Horses. z6ii Cotgr,, 
Double courtaui, a strong curtail ; or, a horse of a middle 
size betweene th’ ordinarie curtail, and horse of seruice. 
1620 E. Blount Horm Subs. 36 They . . thence 'vpon their 
Curtoe. .goe to the Tauerne. 1653 Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Tras/. xxxix. 156 Six pages apparelled in his livery mounted 
on white Curtals. 

2. transf. and fig. a. Any animal tliat has lost 
its tail. b. Anything docked, or cut short. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1608) 6g6 Certain [serpents] .. 
whose bodies of an equal.. thicknesse, so as they appear 
without tails; being for that purpose called 'Decurtati', 
Curtails. A ddress Ytig. Gentry Eng. 80 There remains 
nothing of it but the shade of a great name, the empty 
curtail of its faint eccho. 1866 Lowell Biglow P, Introd., 
Consider what a poor curtal we have made of Ocean. There 
was something of his heave and expanse in o-cean. 

3 . Applied to persons : a. with fig. reference to 
sense i : One whose ears are cropped. 

1592 Greene Opst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
235, I am made a curtail, for the pillory . . hath eaten off 
both my eares. 

b. cant. A rogue who wears a short cloak. 

(In quot. 1725 differently explaineiy 
S56X Awdelay Frat. Vacai. 4 A Curtail is much like to 
the Upright man . . He useth commonly to go with a short 
cloke, Hire to grey Friers. 1567 Harman Caveat 37 There 
hee of these Roges Curtales, wearinge shorte clokes. a vjoo 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Curtals, the Eleventh Rank of 
the (Ranting Crew. 1725 New Cant, Diet., Curtails . . so 
called from their Practice to cut off Pieces of Silk, Cloth, 
Linen or Stuff, that were hung out at the Shop-Windows of 
Mercers, etc. . .Also a Species of Chit-purses. 

c. A term of derision or opprobrium. [Direct 
connexion with F. courtatid ‘short or dumpy 
person * is doubtful.] 

1578 Whetstone Promos fy Cass, 1. iv. (N.), Were you 
born in amyll, curtole, that you prate so liye. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddoti's Answ. Osor. sox b, That this_ creeppled curtoll 
of 0.sorius may stand upright upon his legges. ^ci6ia 
Beaum & Fl. Thierry i. i. Your old and honor’d Mistress, 
you tyr’d curtals. Suffers for your base sins. 

d. A drab. [Perhaps referring to shoit skirts.] 
i6ii Cotgr., Caigtiardiere, a hedge-whore, lazie queane, 

lowsie trull, filthie curtail, Doxie, Morte. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Curtail, a Diab, or nasty Slut. 

II. 6 courtault, curtald, cortoute, 6-7 cur- 
tail, 7 oortal ; pi. 6-7 ourtaux, -tawes, -towes. 

4 . A kind of cannon with a comparatively short 
barrel, in use in the i6th and 17th c. The demi- 
or half, and dovile curtail were smaller and larger 
varieties. 

a 2509 Ramsay Let. to Hetu VII in Pinkerton Hist. Scot. 
II. 440 (Jam.), ij great curtaldis that war send out of France. 
1530 Palsgr. 448/T They bended agaynst the castell ten 
courtaultes and fyftene serpentynes. *548 Hall Chron. 
(1809)671 Bombards Cnrtawes and demy Curtaux._ Ibid, 
6S0 One pece of ordinaunce called a Curtail. Ibid. 603 
Double Curtails. 1629 SheHogeniosh 36 The Enemies did 
shoot ahoue no shot with haffe Curtowes. i66a Flodden 
F. ii. 18 Culverings and Cortals great, And double Canons 
two or three. 
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I III. 6 curtoll, 7-8 oourtel, S curtail, -till, 
curtal, (S-9 oourtaud, -aut). 

6. An obsolete musical instrument, a kind of 
bassoon ; also an oigan-stop of similar quality of 
tone ; also dattble curtal. 

1582 Batman Upon Barthol, 423/1 marg,, The common 
hletingmusicke is y« Drone, Hobius, and Curtoll. x68. . Lei. 
in Hawkins Hist. bfus. (1776) V. 355 Then Mr. Harris chal- 
lenged Father Smith to make additional stops.. these were 
the Vox-humane, the Cremona or Violin stop, the double 
Courtel or base Flute. 1706 SI. Ward Hud, Rediv. (1707) 
II. V. 24 With Voice as hoarse as double Curtal. 1776 
Hawkins Hist, Mus. IV. ix. 139 An instrument, called, by 
reason of its shortness, the Courtaut. x888 Stainer & 
Barrett Mus. Terms, Courtaui, Cor land, Cortkal, an 
ancient instrument of the bassoon kind. 

B. aitrib. or adj. Also 6-7 curtail, -toll. 

1 . Of horses : Having the tail docked ; made 
a curtal. 

_ 1576 Inv. in Ryioft Ch. Acts yjy A curtail nagge. 1578 
in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 396 One CTey trotting 
curtoll mare. 1632 Thomas tf Reading in Thoms Prose 
Rom, (1858) 1 . 146 If he ware a long taile, he would make 
him curtail, c 164a J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 208 
A Dun Curtail horse with a white head and black mane. 

2 . Of dogs ; Having the tail cut short or cut off. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 15X, I thinke..sbe had 

transform’d me to a Curtull dog, and made me turne i’di 
wheele. 1599 Pass. Pilgr. 273 My curtail dog, that wont 
to have play'd. Plays not at all, but seems afraid, a 16^ 
R. Hood iJ- Curtal FryersasxN. in Child RaffiK&CiSBB) III. 
V. 125/2 The_ curtal dogs, so taught they were, 'fhey kept 
their arrows in their mouth. 

3 . Shortened, short in. linear dimension. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 45 What hast thou mard 
my sword ? The pummel's well, the blade is curtail short. 
x6o5 Camden Rem. (x 6 yj) 195 A new round curtail weed 
which they called a cloak. 1630 T. Taylor (Water-P.) 
Veriue of a Tayle Wks. ir. 128/b He notes the curtail 
Cannes halfe £ld with froth. 

4 . Abridged, curtailed ; brief, scant, curt. 

1579 Fulke Rtfui. Rasiel 750 There needeth none other 
creed.. but onely this short curtail creed. 1570 Tomson 
Cabtin's Serm, Tim. 623/1 Wee muste not take this so 
short and curtail a passage for a life. 1649 Milton Eikon. 
Wks. 1738 1 . 410 Matters of this moment . . not to be . . de- 
termin'd here by Essays and curtal Aphorisms. «i66x 
Holyday yuveual 255 A thankless countrey's curtal love. 

6. Of the nature of a curtal or drab : see A. 3 d. 
159S Gosson Quippes Upst. Genilewom. 278 Next, curtaile 
Hurt, as ranke as beast. 

6. Curtal friar : app. a friar with a short frock ; 
cf. A. 3 b, quot, 1561, B. 3 j Tiot. 1605. 

Applied in ballads to the fiiar (Tuck) who plays a part in 
some Robin Hood stories, called also * cutted friar ’. Hence, 
as a vague archaism, in Scott. [The conjecture that curtal 
here means curhlaeius, as ‘having the care and keeping of 
the curtile or vegetable garden is inadmissible.] 
iri6xo Ballad (Fepysian Libr. I. No. 37), The famous 
Battelle betweene Robin Hood and the Curtail Fryer. 
a 1663 R. Hood 6- Curtal Fryer y\. in Child Ballads (x888) 
III. v. xiHx There lives a curtal frier ^in Fountains Abby 
Will beat both him and thee. Ibid, xiii. ibid, 124/2 Carry 
me over the water, thou curtal frier. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe 
xxxii. Now, sirs, who hath seen our chaplain? where is our 
curtal Friar? Ibid., Curtal Priest . . thou hast been at wet 
mass dus morning. x888 F. J. Child Ballads III, v. No. 
117 A curtal, or cutted friar, called Friar Tuck. 

C/urtaJ,, -all, obs. forms of Cuetail v. 
t Gu'rtal-aac, -axe. Obs. exc. Hist, (or archi). 
Forms ; 6-7 curtleax(e, 6 curtilaz, 6-7 courtel- 
ax(e, ciiitelaz(e, 7 cart-, coortlax, cnrtelaxe, 
courtle-axe, cortelax, 6-9 cuTtle-ax(e, oortle 
axe, 8- coHial-axe. [A much perverted form of 
the word Cutlass (in 16th c. eoutelas, coutelase, 
etdikass, etc.), through the intermediate perversions 
cut(f)le-ax, and curtelas, courtelace, Cubtblacb, 
the peculiarities of whidi it combines. The form 
curtal- ax, with its variants, was so distinct from 
cutlass, that it acquired a kind of permanent stand- 
ing, the identification of the final part with Ax, 
axe, being favoured by the use of the weapon in 
delivering slashing blows.} 

A short broad cutting sword, a Cutlass; any 
heavy slashing sword. (Apparently sometimes 
token by persons unfamiliar with the weapon for 
some kind of battle-ax. Cf. Spenser’s Cuetaxe.) 

1579-80 North F/irfarcA (1676) 798 His Father, .drew out 
his Curtleax and wounded him. X590 Lodge Euphues Gold. 
Leg. Pref., Hewn down ^ a soldier with his curtle axe. 
x 6 oo Shaks. A. V, L. i. Hi. no A gallant curtelax vpon my 
thigh. x6to Guilum HeralSy iii. xxi. (1660) 229 A Faw- 
cheon or Court-lax to slash and wound his Enemy. 1665 
G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav, E. India 109 A short 
and very broad Sword like a Cortelax. 18x3 Scott Trier- 
main III. xiii, A weighty curtal-axe he bare. 1874 Motley 
Bameveld I. viii. 334 Swinging the sharpest curtal-axes. 

*1* Cn'rtalue, v. obs. [f. Cubtal -i- -ize.] 
= Curtail. 

1622 Wither Philttr, Postscr., Do they think that I will 
..Mayme or Curtolize my free Invention Because Fooles 
weary are of their attention. xfyjiBeJsrmcviBri^Relaiion 
12 To curtolize a Romans eares, like a Curre. 1655 Fuller 
Ch, Hist, XI. vii. § 64 How unworthy it was to curtallize his 
Eares. 

Curtail, obs, form of Curtal, Curtail. 
t Ctl'rtail. Obs. Also cortaXL, curtaue. 
[Anglicized from next.] A broad, pointless sword. 
2697 Dampier Voy. (i6g8) I. xiv. 400 She had about 40 


men all armed with Cortans, or broad Swords. _ 1699 Ibid. 
II. I. iv. Bo The Executioner being provided with a large 
Curtane or Backsword., at one stroke he severs the head 
from the body. 

II Cnrtana (kzuta-na, -^'na). Also 3 curtein, 7 
cuxteyn, -teine, Cuetax. [The AF. form curtein 
is identical with OF. certain, cmirtain, the name 
of the sword of Roland, so called, according to 
the Karlaniagntis-saga, because it broke a little 
at the point, when thrust into a block ox perron of 
steel (Gaston Paris, Charlevi. 370, and see Gode- 
froy). The word is an extended derivative of 
L. curhts, Rom. corto, OF. cort, curt shortened, 
short: cf. certain from L, certus, and, for the 
sense, Cubtal a. 3, curted, quot. 1610 (s. v. 
Curt o.). The Anglo-L. form curtana appears to 
be an adj. feminine, agreeing with spatlia, spada, 
sword.] 

The pointless sword borne before the kings of 
England at their coronation ; emblematically con- 
sidered the sword of mercy ; also called the sword 
of King Edward the Confessor. 

In the Coronation procession Curtana is borne in the 
front rank of the regMia, supported to the right and the 
left by two pointed swords, the sword of justice, and the 
third sword, all three being drawn ; they are ibllowed by 
Garter King of Arms, the Lord Great Chamberlain, and the 
Sword of State borne in its scabbard ; then follow theSceptre, 
St. Edward's Crown, and the Orb, borne abreast ; then the 
Paten and the Chalice abreast, Immediately in front of the 
Sovereign. 

a 1259 Matthew Paris JCozuh. Hen. IIP, Comite Cestrire 
gladium S. Edwardi qui curtein dicitur ante r^em baju- 
lante. 1308 Rot. Claus, xst Edw. //(in Eymer), Et gladium 
qui vocatur cnrtana portavit Comes Lancastrire. 2377 
Qfficia in Coronationem (Maskell Mon, Rit. II. 73), 
Deinde sequentur tres comites gladios gestantes induti 
serico, comes quidem Cestrire. .portabit gladium qui vocatur 
curtana. 1483 Wardr. Acc. x Rich, III, lij swerdes whereof 
oon with a flat poynt, called curtana. 1607 Cowell hiterpr., 
Curteyn was the name of King Edward the sainct his sword, 
which is the first sword that is carried before the kings 
. . at their coronation. X685 Acet. Coronation in Land. 
Gaz. No. 2028/1 The Sword of State, the Sword Curtana, 
and the two pointed Swords, together with the Gold Spurs, 
were presented to His Majesty, and laid on a Table before 
Him. 1687 Dryden Hind ^ P, n. 419 When Curtana will 
not do the deed, You lay that pointless clergy-we^on by, 
And to the laws, your sword of justice, fly. 170a C. Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 254, 3 other Lords following w'*" y» sword of 
justice, y" (^rtana sword of mercy, and another poynted 
sword. X700 Tyrrell Hht. Eng. II. B92 The Earl of 
Chester, .cu^d the Sword of St, Edward, called Curtebie, 
before the King. 1820 A. Taylor Glory of Regality 71 
The principal sword which is home before our kings at their 
coronation is the sword of Mercy called Curtana. 

Ourtas(e, -a8l(e, obs. forms of Courteous, 
Courtesy. 

Curtast, obs. superl. of Courteous. 

Curtate (kv'ite't), a. Geom. and Astron. [ad. 
L. curtdt-us, f. curtdre to cut short : see Curt w.j 
Shortened, reduced; applied to a line projected 
orthographically upon a plane. Curtate distance : 
the distance of a planet or comet from the sun or 
earth, projected upon the plane of the ecliptic. 
Curtate cycloid : see Cycloid. 

1676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 1 . 239 As 
cosine of inclination to radius, so SP, the curtate distance, 
to the true distance of the planet from the sun. 1726 [see 
Curtatton 2]. 1833 Herschbl Astron. viii. 275. 

+ Cu'rtated, ppl. a. [f. as prec, -h -ED.] =.prec. 
17M B. Martin Dwt., Curtation, the difference between 
the distance of a planet from tiie sun and a curtated dis- 
tance, 

Cnrta'tiou. [n. of action from L. curtdre to 
shorten,] 

fl. Alch. The shorter process for transmuting 
metals into gold. Obs. 

X584 R. ScorDfscov. Witcher, xiv. v. 301 In this art there 
are two waies, the one called longation, the other curtation. 
x6o6 Breton Ourania Song K iij a, Perilous is the way of 
Curtation. xigg R. L’Estrangb Colloq. Erasm. (171X) 217 
Vouchsafe to instruct me in the blessed way of Curtation. 

2 . Astron, The difference between the true and 
the curtate distance of a planet from the snn. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Curtation of a Planet, is 
a little part cut off from the Line of its Interval, or Distance 
from the Sun. 1726 tr. Gregorys Astron. I. 467 The Cur- 
tation, which being substiacted £ram the Distance of the 
Planet from the Sun in its own Orbit . . leaves the Curtate 
Distance of the Planet from the Sun. 

CuTtatively* ndv. rare. [f. Curtate + -ive 
-f -iiY.] In a shortened or dipt manner. 

1826 G. S. Faber Diff, Romanism (1853) 326 note. 
Through this dexterous alternation of quoting and suppiess- 
ing. .Ambrose, as thus curtatively exhibited, appears [etc.]. 

Cu'rtaxe. Obs, rare ~ An alteration of 
CuRTAL-AX, probably with a supposed derivation 
from curt short, and ax. 

1596 Spenser F. Q, iv. ii. 42 With curtaxe used Diamond 
to smite, And Triamond to handle speare and shield, But 
^eare and curtaxe both usd Priamond in field. 

OurtayB(e, -eis(e, obs. forms of Courteous. 
Cturtby, -eby, -epy, vars. of Couetepy Obs, 
Curtchie, obs. form of Courtesy, Curtsy. 
Curted : see Curt v. 

Curtein, -teyn: see Curtana. 
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CURTEL. 

fCtnrtel. Ohs. Also curtell^e, -tie, -til, 
-tyltl- [ME. southern form of Kibtle.] 

1 . = Kibtle q.v. 

2 . Used by Trevisa to translate L. tunica, as 
a coat of an artery, and of the eye, and retained in 
this sense in the later versions of Bartholomew. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth, dt P, R. in. jcvii. (Tollem. MS.JI, pe 
smale curtyles and humouiis of J>e ye. Ibid. iv. vii, Pe 
harde cnrtels of pe arteries. Ibid. xvii. Ixxv, It is defendid 
, .as it were with many curtils and cotes \fluribtts inmculis\. 
jSSa Batmas On Barthol.\. iv. 38 The eye is made of tenne 
things. Of seauen smal curtils, and three humours, 
t Cnrtelace. Obs. Also 6 curtilace, 7 cnr- 
telas, -la.sse, courtelace, oourtlaoe, courtlas, 
curtlas. [A variant of coutelace, i6th c. F. 
coutilas. It is doubtful whether the r represents 
an earlier I icoultelas, cf. It. collellaccio'), or arises 
from phonetic corruption, or popular etymology.] 

A kind of short cutting sword ; a cutlass- 
1333 Fardle Facions ii. vii. i6o Thei cary in their warres 
. .a curtilace. 1398 Sylvester JDu Barias 11. i. 1.(1641! 86/1 
Ihere springs the Shrub 3 foot above the grass AVhich fears 
the Iceen edge of the Curtelace. i6zx Cotgr., Contdas, 
a Cuttelas, courtelas, or short sword. 1633 H. CoGAK tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xv. 46 They sent him a Courtelas of jgreat 
value. 1677 W. Hubbard JIarraiive 127 One Davis his 
Serjeant cut the Bow-string with his Courtlace. 

+ CurtelailL. Obs. rare. [perh. repr. a med. 

L. *curiilanus like horiuldnus^ ?A gardener j 
the monk in charge of the garden of a monastery. 

a. 1300 Citrsor M. 27240 (Cott.) lu scrift. .pe prelst agh 
spere al wit resun . .0 monk, curtelain, or adaocate. 

Curtd.ax;,e, obs. forms of Cdbtal-ax. 
Ourteoua, etc. : see Coubteous, etc. 

Curteynge, ohs. form of CuRTArM. 

Ottrt-hose (kSulihpuz). [OF. curte-hose short 
hoofi from OF. hose, huese, hoese, house, heuse, 
hoot, in mad.Picard Jiettse a boot coming up to 
the knee, med.L. hosa ; of Teutonic origin : cf. 
OHG. hosa, MLG. hose, MDu. hose, Du. hoos, OE. 
hose, covering for the leg (and foot) : see Hose.] 
Short-boot, -legging, or -greave ; a surname given 
to Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror ; 
the med.L. was Curta ocrea. 

[AX143 W. Malmesbury Gest. Re^. iv. §389 (1840) II. 607 
Genitore .. dicent& 'Per resurrectionem Dei I probus erit 
Robelinus Curta Ocrea*. Hoc enim erat ejus cognomen, 
quod esset exiguus.] za . . Ckron. de Mailros {ReTnimAngi. 
Script. Pet. (1684) I. 160), Rodhertus Curtenose^uerram 
contra patrem suum movit 1350-70 Evlegium Hut. (1863) 

III. V. ci. 40 Rohertus Courthoese. 1460 Cabgrave Cliren. 
(Rolls) ISO He. .beqwathe. .to Robert, depid Curtbos^ the 
duchi of Normandia 1839 Keightlev Hisi. Eng. I. 97 
Robert named Gambeson or ‘ Curthose ' from the shortness 
of his legs. 

+ Curti‘Cone. Obs. [f. L. curt-us short + Coke.] 

A truncated cone. 

1706 Philubs (ed. Kersey) s,v. Trutieated, A Truncated 
Cone or the Frustum of that Body is sometimes call'd 
a Curd-Cone, svai Bailey, Cwr^r-Cwie, a Cone whose Top 
is cut oflby a Plane parallel to its Basis. So later Diets. 
Cxirtil, obs. form of Kibtle. 

Curtilage (kSutiledg). Also 4-5 (9)courte-, 
5-6 ourty-, 5-7 ourto-, 6 oorte-, 7 oourtilage ; 

5 cruft-, omrtlage, 7 court-lodge, 7-9 oourtledge, 

9 courtlage, -lege. [a. AngloF. curtilage, OF. 
cor-, antrtilidge (med.L. cor-, curfilag^'um), f. corttl, \ 
courtil little court or garth, = Pr. cortil, It. corHh, 
med.L. cortile, curtile court, yard ; f. cortis, curtis. 
It. corte, Pr. cort, OF. cort, curt, CoEBT ; the suffix 
is the Romanic -age, as in village, etc. Popular 
etymology in 17th c. saw in it a compound of court, 
as court-lodge, -ledge, etc.] 

A small court, yaid, garth, or piece of ground 
attached to a dwelling-house, and forming one 
enclosnre with it, or so regarded by the law ; the 
area attached to and containing a dwelling-house 
and its out-buildings. Now mostly a legal or formal 
term, but in popular nse in the south-west, where 
it is pronounced, and often written, cmirtledge. 

[uo6 Rotuli Chartarum 163/x Unum mesaeium cum 
curtillaglio]. 129a Brittoh hi. vii. § 5 Des gardins, curti- 
lages, columber.s, et des autres issues de eynz la court.] 
c 1330 Owayn hliles 32 This is our courtelage. And our 
castel tour, 1434 A E. Witts (1882) gg All my mesnage, 
with the curtylageand all the appurtenance. 1523 Fitz- 
hbrb. Suro. 1 b, A curtylage is a ly tell croft or court, or 
place of easment to put in catell for a tyme, or to ley in 
woode, cole, or tymbre, or suebe other thynees necessary 
for housholde. 1386 J. Hooker Girald. /re/, in Holinshed 
II. 174/1 He had gotten in within the iron doore or gate of the 
courtlodge all his men. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 158 
And for his Winde-mill necessary increase of court or Court- 
lodge. 1649 FRVnnzDeuiun-erto Jews' Retmtier3ST\ity 
may buy houses and cnrtelages. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 

IV. 225 The capital house protects and privileges all it’s 
branches and appurtenants, if within the curtilage or home- 
.staU. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (18131 an Passing 
through the courtlege or farm-yards. 1833 Kingsley 
Weslw. llo xiv. (D.l, At the back, a rambling courtledge of 
barns and walls. 1882 Elton Orig. Eng. Hist, igo Where 
several houses had been built within the enclosure or curti- 
lage of one homestead. 

t b. Tillage of a croft or kitchen-garden. Obs. 
CX430 Lydg. Bockas vni. vi (1534) r8ob, Dioclesian ,. 
Left his craft of deluing and cordage. 
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t Cu-rtilate, v. Obs.-^ [f- Cubtal, app. after 
mutilatel\ irons. To curtail. 

1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng^ (1735) S3 Mr. Jones cannot 
properly he said to have curtUated the X'ext. 

'I' CuTtiler. Obs. rare~\ \j\.. Q¥ . cortiller, 
courtillier, f. cottrtil ; see Curthagb.] A gardener. 

« 1300 Ffljr 4. Wol/oja inRsL Atti. II. 278 This like frere 
heyte Ailmer, He wes hoere maister curtiler. .... in Spel- 
MAN Gloss, (1664) s. V. Curtillum, *MS. quidam codex pris- 
cus Horiulanos interpretatur ctirtilers.' 

Curfciii(e, obs. form of Curtaik. 

+ Ourtipe'ndtiloiis, a. Obs. [f. L. ciirt-us 
short -1- Pendulous «.] Hanging by a short stem. 

1637 Tonlinson Renotts Disk, yjo Fruits, .which have no 
lignous pills, as all cuitipendulous Apples. 

chiT tia , -Issie, obs. ff. Coubteous, Coubtesy. 
Curtisaiiie, -saa, -zan, obs. ff. Coubtesait. 
Curtlas;, eurtle-a3:(e : see Cubtal-ax. 
Curtling, obs. form of Cubtailing. 

Cniftly (k»‘Jtli), adv. [f. CuET a. +lt2.] In 
a curt manner; t shortly, tersely (oir.). 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes vo, xv. 233 Mr. Licenciat. .hath 
curdy, sucdnctly, and concisely, .epitomiz’d the long story. 
18M Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxxv, ' Sit down he smd, curtljj. 
1874 Green Short Hist. iv. aoi A direct demand, .to nomi- 
nate the great officers of state had been curtly rejected. 

CltrtZL6S8 (ko'itnes). [f. CuBT a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being curt. 

1762KAMES Elem. CnV. II. i3o(L.) The sense must he cur- 
tailed. .to make it square widi the curtness of the melody. 
1882 OuiDA Marevtma 1. 94 She spoke with curtness. 
Curtoe : see Cubtal i. 

Curtois, -oys(e, -oyus, obs, ff. Courteous. 
Cu2]fcol(l, obs. ff. Cubtal sb. and Cubtail v. 
Curtsy, curtsey (ko-itsi), sb. Forms: a. 
See Coubtesy. i 9 . 6 euxtaye, 6-7 -sie, 7 conrtsie, 
curt’aie, 8 court’sie, oourt’sy, curt'sy, 8-9 
eourtaey, 6- eurtsy, curtsey. 7. 6-7 curt- 
ehie, 7 courchie, 6-8 curcMe. S. 6-7curaie, 
-sey, 7 -ay, -see, 8 coursey. [A variant of 
Courtesy, redneed to two syllables, and then 
sometimes altered to cuidchie, cttrstel] 

1 . =: Coubtesy in various senses {esj>. i c, 6, 7). 
1375 Churchyard Chipkes (1817) iii Our enmyes now 
became more circumspect And curtsie made so iiere our 
camp to come. 

f 2 . The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture ; = Coubtesy 8. 

а. See Courtesy 8- 

fi. <1x333 UaAti. Royster D. m. tit. (Arb.) 48 To come 
behind, and make curtsie. 1599 Snaxs. Much Ado ii. i. 

It is my cosens dude to make curtsie. 

y. 1^7 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1B76) 79 Will 
cutchie make. 

б. 1346 Si, Papers Hen. VIII, "^ 1 . 13 We receyved many 
curseys of them that offered. 1580 Lyly Eupkues 275 
Thankes and cursiemadeto each other, we went to the fire. 

3 . An obeisance ; now applied to a feminine 
movement of respect or salutation, made by bend- 
ing the knees and lowering the body. Commonly 
to make, drop a curtsy. 

a. 1373 Lanbham L eti. (x8p) 43 At this, the minstrell made 
a pauz & a curtezy, for Primus passus, 1383 Hdllyband 
Campo di Fior 57 Put of thy cappe hoye. Make a fine 
curtesie, Bowe thyjight knee. .As it hath bene taught thee. 
1663 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1B78) 47 she was 
dressd in a vest, and, instead of courtesies, made leggs and 
bows. 1^9 Trials White ^ Other Jesuits 79 She says she 
saw his Face, and made him a Curtesie. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 253 va The whole female Jury paid their 
Respects by a low Courtesie. 1747 Chesterf. Lett. 1. exxv. 
334 AtVienna men always make courtesies, instead of bows, 
to the Emperor. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. vi. 
(187B) 72 [She] dropped such a disdainful courtesy. 

fi. i68x Otway Soldieds Fort, iv. i, Make me a Curt’sy 
and mve me a kiss now. 1700 Drvden Fables, Wife of 
Batffs T. 228 One only hag remained And drop'd an awk- 
ward court'sie to the Knight 1839 Kuot A. Bede 72 
Hetty dropped the prettie.st little curtsy. i86x Hughes 
Tom Brown at xviii. (1B69) 171 The sound of light 
footstras. .made her turn round and diop a curtsey. 

y. 1016 Lane Sgr.'s Tale 571 With a crooked curtchie, 
wried aright, Goglinge bothe eies, .sayd, ‘At your service 
dight *. CX683 Bagford BattadsfiSjb) 53 The Hostess, the 
Cousin, and Servant .. Made Courchies. 17x9 D’Urfey 
Fitts (1872) I. 3S3 Why, set thy face, and thy best Curchy 
make. 1786 Burns Holy Fair iii, An' wi’ a curchie low 
did stoop, As soon as e’er she saw me. 

5. 1594 Sec. Pt. Cmitention (1843) *5S The match is made, 
she scales it with a cursie. x6{4 R, L’Estrangs Fables 
ceex. (1714) 325 She very Cirilly dropt him a Cursie. 1703 
Hickeringill Priest-cr. n. Pref. Aiv. h, I hope .. the 
Women will make me a Coursey. 

1 4 . A ‘ mannerly ’ or moderate quantity, a small 
quantity. Obs. 
a. See Courtesy 10. 

p. 1528 Paynell Salerttds Regim. R, The figges . . 
myngled with a curtsy of the water that they were sodde 
in. Ibid., With the water shulde be mixed a litell ciittw 
of vineger. 1584 R. Scot Discos. Witcher, v. viii. 84 If 
anie woman had.. borrowed a curtsie of Seasing. 

y. 1371 Golding Calvin onPs. Ixxii. 16 But a little cursie 
of wheate (namely, but as much as a man can holde in the 
palme of his handX 1392 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvii. 
(1612) 178 The Owle . . feasteth in her house The Swallow 
with a cursee of her then disgorged wheat. 

6. attrib. and Comb. 

1391 Sylvester Du Barias i. iii. 1060 Great Scipio, sated 
wUi fain’d curtsy-capping, With Court-Eclipses. 1603 Breton 
Dignitie ^ Indign. Man ig6, 1 am no capper nor curtsie man. 


Curtsy, curtsey (kSutsl', v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To make a curtsy ; to do reverence to ; 
now, like the sb., said only of women. 

a. XSS3 Udall Royster D. i. iv. (Arb.) 26 Curtsie whoore- 
•sons, douke you, and crouche at euery worde. 1567 Triall 
Treas. (1850) 14 Curchy, lob, curchy downe to the grounde. 
139a Shaks. Rom. ^ JtiL ti. iv. 58 Mcr. Such a case as 
yours constrains a man to bow in the hams. Rom. Meaning 
to cursie. 167a Westminster Drollery ii. 80 And every Girle 
did curchy, Curchy, curchy on the Gra.sse. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 284 T 6 She was all the while curtsying to Sir 
Anthony. 1804 Jane Austen Watsom (1875) 323 Emma 
curtsied, the gentleman bowed. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
(zB68) s6 She liked to be curtsied and bowed to by all the 
congregation. 

p. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. vi. 20, I curtesied 
to him, and to Mrs. J ervis for her good word. 173a Chesterf. 
Lett. III. cclxxxix. 323 It is lespectful to bow to the King 
of England . . it is the rule to courtesy to the Emperor. 1^ 
S. C. Hall Whitehoy v. 43 Mistress M. entered, curtesied 
down to the ground, etc. 

L. With advb. extension. 

1824 Byron Jttaet xvi. ci. Ladies rose. And curtsying off, 
as curtsies country dame, Retired. 1849 Miss Mulock 
Ogilvies xvi, As she curtseyed herself out, 
c. transf. and Jig. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A.v. iii. 74 Shee whom mightie king- 
domes cursie too, 1399 — Hen. V, v. ii. 293 O Kate, nice 
Customes cursie to great Kings, x^ Dickf.ns Barn. 
Rudge X, The plump pigeons, .were skimming and curtsey- 
ing about it. 1887 Lowell Democr. 142 He had fancied 
that the laws of the universe would curtsy to the resolves of 
the National Coavention. 

2 . trans. To make a curtsy to, n 

1366 DranT Horace’s Sat. i. ix. (R.), To leade him home, 
to curtsey him, and cap him when he stayes. a 1592 H. 
Smith Serm. (1622) 207 How would they cap me, and 
courtsie me ? 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes i. iii. 13 The Ladies 
. .curtesied him. 

h. To give or express by curtsying. 

1773 Sheridan Eiv<r/sEpil., She smiles preferment, or she 
frowns disgrace, Curtsies a pension here — there nods a place. 
1798 Jane AusTss Norihang. Ab. (1833) II, vii, 145 She 
courtesied her acquiescence. 

Hence Cu'rtsylnff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
x668 Wilkins Real Char. 327 Curcheeing, Genuflexion. 
17x4 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) 1. 38 The first rude essays 
of curt’sying. 1870 Daily Nexus 16 ApV., Curtseying maiden.s 
and obsequious hinds, anxious to do honour to the man. 

Curtus, -UUB, -yse, obs. forms of Coubteous. 

II Curacui (kvior«k77'i). Ornith. Also oourou- 
cou, oouroucoui. [The native name, of echoic 
origin, in Brazil and Guiana ; in mod.F. c(ntrouc(ntI\ 
A bird {Trogon cuntcui) found in Brazil and other 
parts of South America. 

1678 Ray Willoughby's Ornith. 140 The Brazilian 
of Marggrave. It is a very elegant and beautiful bird. 
1781 Latham Hist, Birds 1. 545 Couroucou. 1783 W. F. 
Martyn Diet, Nat, Hist., CunuuL a bird of the wood- 
pecker kind, found in Brazil. 18x3 J. F. Stephens Zool. ix. 4. 
1883 Lady Brassey The Trades iiSThe specimens included 
..parrots, paroquets, couroucoui, pigeons, 

Cnmle (kiu»T'wl), a. [ad. L, curiil-is, ctir- 
rulis, supposed to be f. currti-s chariot. F. curule.'\ 

1 . kofu. Antiq. C untie chair', a chair or seat 
inlaid with ivory and shaped like a camp-stool 
■with curved legs, used by the highest magistrates 
of Rome. 

x6m Ld. Preston Boeth. ii. 54 When thou sawest them in 
the Court placed in their Curule Seats. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 

F, II. xxxvi. 349 The curule chair -was successively filled 
by eleven^ of the most illustrious senators. 1877 Geikis 
Christ Ixii. 758 The ivory curule chair of the procurator. 

2 . Privileged to sit in a curule chair ; as curule 
magistrate, curule .<Edilb (q.v.). 

x6m Holland Lityx.xxTaAyjb In the time of his curule 
Aedileship. _ 1838 Arnold Hist. Route I, xvi. 343 Every 
curule magistracy was supposed to convey someihing of 
kingly and therefore of sacred dignity. x88o Muirhead 
Gains i. § 6 note. The curule aediles were first created at 
the same time as the urban praetor. 

8. transf. Pertaining to any high civic dignity 
or office, as that of a magistrate or mayor. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 713 We that are merely mounted 
higher Than Constables in Curule Wit. x8x8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xil, A ■wealthy burgher, who might one day., hold the 
curule chair itself, x88a W. B. Weedbn Soc. Law Labor 
124 The way of the good apprentice, .to the. .curule seat. 

Curvaole (k»'ivab’l), a, rare. [f. Cubvb v. 
+ -ABLE : cf. L. curvabtlis.'] Capable of being 
curved or bent. 

1868 Helps RealmaJi vii. (1876) 137 Everything about the 
human body should be loose, flowing, soft, and curvable. 

CU'rval, G. Her. —next. 

Cu'nraut, a. Her. [ad. L. curvant-em, pr. 
pple. of curvdn to Cubve.] Curving. 

1830 Robson Brit. Her. Gloss., Cnrval or Curvant, 
Curved or bowed, 

Cu'xrvatef G. rare,~'‘ [ad. L. bent, 

pa. pple. of curvdre^ =next. 1864 in Webster. 
Ctunrated (kn'ivefted), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ED,] Curved ; of a curved form. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Cwroated, bended. 1802 Corey Mem. 
A , Berkeley 71 The vast . . moorlands of Stanmore reared 
their rugged curvated summits. 

Cturvatioxi. (kSJvJi’Jsn). [ad. L. curo&tion-em, 
n. of action from curoarei\ Curving, bending. 

1636 tr. Hobbed Elem. Philos. (1839) 195 The bendmg or 
curvatiou of a strait line into the circumference of a circle. 
1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 393 The inclination and curvation 
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CUBVILIBEAR, 


of our limbs. 1721 R. Bradley /PXj. Nat. 150 It swims 
about by Curvationa appearing like the figure of an S. 
1862 Morn. Star 19 June, A self-adjusting carriage wheel, 
adapted to any curvation or line of railway. 

Clirvative (kiJ-ivativ), a. Bot. rare. [f. curvdt-, 
ppl. stem of curvare ; see -ivb.] See quots. 

1856 Henslow 2 )zV^. Bot. Terms, in vernation 

and estivation, wheie the separate parts are scarcely folded 
but have the margins mere^ curved a little. z8d6 Treas. 
Bot. 364 Cttrvaiiae, when the margins are slightly turned 
up or down, without any sensible bending inwards. 

Ciunrature (kil-ivatiiu). [ad. L, curvatura 
bending, f. curvare, curvdt- to bend : see -ube.] 

1 . The action of curving or bending; the fact, 
quality, or manner of being curved ; curved form ; 
(with//.) a particular instance of this. 

In Pathol, esp. of the spine, of which there are two sorts, 
angular or Pott's curvature, and lateral curvature. 

166s Hooke Microgr, 336 Attributed to the Curvature of 
the visual Ray.. through so differingly Deijse a Medium, 
<753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 2 A line.. of that peculiar 
curvature. x8oo Med. yrnl. IV. 271 Fains are not even 
perceived, .in curvatures of the back-bone. 1840 R. Listom 
Elem. Snrg. (ed. a) ir. 547 When curvature commences 
there is very generally more or less weakness of the limbs. 
X87S Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. iii. iv. 706 Sudden curva- 
ture of growing shoots from a blow or concussion. Ibid. 707 
The permanent curvature which remains, .or the Curvature 
0/ Cotieussion, is the result of a lengthening of the convex 
and a simultaneous contraction of the concave side. 

b, Geom. The amount or rate of deviation (of 
a curve) from a straight line, or (of a curved sur- 
face) from a plane. 

Circle 0/ curvature', the circle which osculates a curve at 
any point, and serves to measure the curvature of the curve 
at that point. Centre of c., radius of c. : the centre and 
radius of the circle of curvature. Chord of c. (see quot. 
1B751. Double curvature’, that of a curve which twists so 
as not to lie in one plane, e.g. the curve of a screw. 

17x0 J. Harris Leie.^ Techii., Curvature of a Lint, is the 
peculiar manner of its bending or Flexure, whereby it 
becomes a Curve of such peculiar Properties . . The Curva- 
tures of different Circles are to one another Reciprocally as 
their Radii. X796 Hutton Math. Diet. , Curve of a Double 
Curvature, is such a curve as has not all its parts in the 
same plane. 1807 — Course Math. II. 320 The radius of 
a circle which has the same curvature with the curve at any 
given point, is the radius of curvature at that point. x86o 
C/uunb. yml. xxviii. 271 The axles of the locomotive are 
directed towards the centre of curvature of the railway. 
X87S Todiiunter Dijf. Calc, xxiv, jj 320 If a straight line be 
drawn from any point of a curve in any direction, uie portion 
of this straight line which is intercepted by the circle of 
curvature at the assumed point is called the chord of curva- 
ture, 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. s. i. v. The direc- 
tion of motion changes from point to point, and the rate of 
this change, per unit of length of the curve . . is called the 
curvature. 

2 . coiicr. A curved portion of anything ; a curve. 
1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1312 The said Sisirum 

being in the upper part round, the curvature and Absis 
thereof comprehendeth foure things. id86 Goad Celest. 
Bodies la. ii. 409 [It] makes the Loffy Curvature of the 
Celestial Arch to ring. x8oo M ed. yml. II 1 . 168 The second 
curvature of the duodenum was partly tom. xSSi J. Rus- 
SKLL Haigs 3 A magnificent curvature of the river Tweed. 

Hence Cn'rvatnre v. intr. , to curve, bend. Cut- 
vatured a., having curvature, curved (rare), 
a i8ia TANNAHiL^^FomAx (1846) 28 Our tipy hero. .Ascends 
the hair’s curvatur'd side. x8xa J. J. Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 175 We came to the main passage, which curvatured 
down the hill. 

Curve (k».iv), a. and sb. [ad. L. ciirv-tts bend- 
ing, bent, curved, crooked.] 

A. adj. Curved. Now rare. 

sjijs Digges PantoMi. ii. xiii. N iij b, Suche playne Super- 
ficies as are enuironed with curue lynes. 1665 Phil. Trans. 
I. 107 The Tail is Curve. 17x6 Cheynb Philos. Princ. 
Relig. I. 95 Partly ternunated with plain, and partly with 
curve surfaces. lyjIS Amory Mettt. (1769) II. 136 On which 
are fastened curvejpieces of wood, c 1863 Brougham Introd. 
Disc, in Circ. Sc. I. p. xl, The Earth moves round the Sun 
in the same curve line. 

B. sb. (Short for mrve-litte, etc. : cf. F. courbe 
=Hgne courbe.) 

1 . Geom. A curved line ; a locus which may be 
conceived to be traced by a moving point, the 
direction of whose motion continuously changes 
or deviates from a straight line. (In Higher Geo- 
metry, extended to include the straight line.) 

Algebraic curve', a curve expressed by an equation con- 
taining only algebraic functionsj i. e. such as involve only 
addition, multiplication, involution, and their converses ; of 
which told are the various conic sections: opposed to 
transcendental (or mechanical) curve, one which can be ex- 
pressed only by an equation involving higher functions, as 
the catenary, cycloid, etc. Curve of pi^abilUy : a trans- 
cendental curve representing the probabilities of recurrences 
of an event. Cwwr of pursuit : the curve traced by a point 
moving with constant velocity, whose motion is directed^ at 
each, instant towards another point which also m^es with 
constant velocity (usually in a straight line). Curve of 
sines '. a curve in which the abscissa is proportional to some 
quantity and the ordinate to the sine of uiat quantity ; so 
also curve of cosines, tangents, etc. See also Anaclastic, 
Catenary, Caustic, Cubic, Exponential, etc. etc. 

x6g6 Whiston Th, Earth 1. an All Bodies, .which revolve 
in Curves, .are attracted, .continually towards that Point or 
Center. X706 H. Ditton Fluximis 221 That Curve to which 
this Property agrees, must be the Curve of swiftest Descent. 
1751 Chambers Cyel., Radial curves, is a denomin^ion 
given by some authors to curves of the spiral kind, whose 
ordinates.. all terminate in the centre of the including circle, 
and appear like so many >vwfiV. .whence the name. 187X 


Tait & _ Steele Dynamics of a Particle (ed. 3) i. § 32 
Illustrations . . are to be found in what are called Curves ^ 
Pursuit. These questions arose from the consideration of 
the path^taken by a dog who in following his master always 
directs his course towards him, 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 
138 The curve . . shows the course of variation of the standard 
of value. xB8a Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 38 What curve 
do the chalk marks make in the rolling body? Evidently. . 
a circle, .What curve do the chalk marks make on the fixed 
plane 1 Evidently a right line. 

t b. A curved surface. Obs, 

1728 tr. Nemtmis Opt. Lect. 173 The Refraction of a Ray 
by a Curve is the same, as by a Plane touching the Curve in 
the Point of Refraction. 

2 . A curved form, outline, etc. ; a curved thing 
or portion of a thing. 

1728 Pope Dune. 11. 173 It rase, and labour’d to a curve 
at most _ X7S0 Franklin Experiments Wfcs. 1887 II. 203 
Take a wire bent in the form of a C, with a stick of wax 
fixed to the outside of the curve to hold it by, x_783 P. Pott 
Chirurg. IVhs. HI. 407 A smart blow, or a violent strain 
had immediately preijeded the appearance of the curve [of 
the spine]. 18^ Ka^ Arct. Expl. II. xi. 113 Etah is on 
the northeastern curve of Hartstene Bay. 

3 . (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Curve, a draftsman’s instru- 
ment having one or a variety of curves of various characters 
. .Some are constructed for specific purposes, such as ship- 
virighis curves, radii-curves, etc. 

4 . Base-ball. ‘The course of a ball so pitched 
that it does not pass in a straight line from the 
pitcher to the catcher, hut makes a deflection in 
the air other than the ordinary one caused by the 
force of gravity’ (Cent. Diet.). 

C. Comb., as f ouive-litied a., composed of 
curved lines, curvilinear ; curve-ruler (see quot.) ; 
curve-veined a, (of leaves), having veins diverg- 
ing from the midrib and converging towards the 
margin. 

X677 Plot Oxfordsh. 288 Innumerable sorts of “Curve- 
lined, figures. c X863 Brougham Introd. Disc, in Circ. Sc. I. 
p. vi, There are curve-lined figures as well as straight. 
X879 T. Baker Land 4- Eng Snrv. 159 Railway “Curve- 
rulers are a series of arcs ofcircles of various radii . . used 
for projecting railway curves on parliamentary maps. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 364 Curvinerved, *Curve.veined, the .same as 
Convergenttnervose. 1870 Bentley Botany 147. 

Curve (k 5 .iv), V, [ad. L. curvd-re to crook, 
f. curo-tis crooked, Curve a. Cf. F. courier.) 

1 . trans. To bend so as to form a curve ; to cause 
to take a curved form ; to inflect. 

x66g Holder E/m. Speech dj.X’Ta.t tongue is drawn back 
and curved. X79X Cowper Iliad iv. 145 When the horn was 
curved to a wide arch. > XB55 Tennyson Maud i. xiii, 
Curving a contumelious Up. 

2 . intr. To have or assume a curved form, 

*594 [see Curving vbt. sA}. ^48 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks.1883yi.x41 He [Boreas] pufied away most vehemently; 
and often made the poor fellow curve and stagger. 1855 
Tennyson The Brook 182 And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river. 1875 Darwin Insectia. PI, ii. 37 
The tentacles curve inwards. 

Curved (kcxvd, -ed), ///. a. [f. Curve ».] 
Bent or formed into a curve; bending; deviating 
■ from the straight (or plane) form continuously, 
i,e. without angles. (It has partly taken the place 
of Curve a.) 

syso J. Clarke Rohaulfs Nai. Phil. (1729) I. 83 The 
Motion will be made in a Line differently curved, 1797 
Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1 . zzi The claws are curved and 
short. x8x8 Shelley Lines Euganean HUls, From the 
curved^ horixon’s bound. 1869 TlYuoMJLNotes onLight% 79 
Reflexion from Curved Surfaces. 

Hence Ca'xvedly adv., in a curved manner; 
Cu'rvedness, state of being curved, (rare.) 

1676 Wiseman Surg. vu. i. (R.), A curvedness, which may 
be reduced to a fracture. 1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 152 
That the wool, .possess, .such a degree of curvedness. x88o 
Watson in ymL Linn. Soc. "XN- No. 82. 109 Lines . . 
curvedly radiating. 

Curveless (k5-xvl&), a. [f. Curve sb. + -less.] 
Without a curve. 

1883 B. Harte Mnruja i. Her strai^t, curveless mouth. 
1890 Illust. Loud. News ix Oct. 466/2 The curveless, corner- 
less, inevitable ' thoroughfare ’ leugihening out before him. 

Cuweli (ki 5 uv 6 t, kvive’t), sb. Forms : a. 6 
curuetto, 7 oorvetto, ooruetti, curvetty ; / 3 . 6 
pi. cooTuez, 7 comet, corvet, corveit, 7-9 our- 
vett, 7- curvet, [ad. It. corvetta, dim. of corvo, 
corva, now curvo bent, arched:— L. curvus. Cf. 
Sp. corveta, F. courbette. Originally stressed on the 
final, but now very generally on the first syllable ; 
so altered by Todd 1818 from Johnson’s curve't^ 

In the mcatige : A leap of a horse in which the 
fore-legs are raised together and equally advanced, 
and the hind-legs raised with a spring before the 
fore-legs reach the ground. (Often used more or 
less vaguely of any leaping or frisking motion ; cf, 
CABA.COL.) 

1375 Laneham Let. (1871) 23 To see .. the cooragioous 
attempts.. the daungeroous cooruez, the feers encoounterz. 
1389 PasqnilCs Counier-c. 3 O how my Palfrey fetcht me 
iippe the Curuetto. 1601 Shkks. A lls Well 11. lii. 299 The 
bound and high curuet Of Marses fierie steed. 16x4 Mark- 
ham Cheap Husb. i. iL (x66S} 27 When your horse can bound 
perfectly, then you shall teach him the Corvet. X73X John- 
son Rambler No. 163 P 7 As a sportsman delights the 
squires . . with the curvets of his horse. 1832 Kingsley 


A ndromeda 300 As . . some colt . . at last, in pride of obedience 
Answers the heel with a curvet. 

fig. 164s Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 353 Hee must needs 
first shew us a curvett of his madnes. 

Curvet (kii.ive-t, kouvet), v. Also 6 comet, 
7 corvet, -bet, ouruette, -ete, -eat. Inflected 
ourve'tted, -ing, and ouTveted, -ing. [ad. It. 
corvettare ‘ to corvet or praunce f. corvetla Curvet 
sb. Originally always stiessed on the final, but 
now very generally (though less so than the sb.) 
on the first syllable. Todd has cu'rvetiox^^ sb., 
curve't for flie vb. ; Webster 1828, Smart 1836, 
have cu'rvet for vb. as well as sh.] 

1 . intr. Of a horse : To execute a curvet, leap in 
a curvet. Said also of the horseman. 

1392 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 279 Anon he rears upright, cor- 
vets and leaps. 1682 Shadwell Medal 4 The sprightly 
Horse y’ have seen, Praunce, and curvet, with pleasure to 
the sight. 1695 Motteux St, Olon's Morocco 8 He took 
a fancy, .to Curvet in his Gardens on a fiery Horse. X768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1853) II. 445 He may let him sometimes 
prance and caper and curvet. 1803 Scott Last Minstr. iv. 
xxi. Forced him, with chastened fire, to prance. And, high 
curvetting, slow advance, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 
423 Looking for her as he curvets by. x866 R. M. Ballan- 
TYNE Shifting Winds vi. (1881) 60 [The] fresh and mettle- 
some steeds curveted and pranced, 
b. tram. To cause to curvet. 

16x3 WoTTON ill Relig. Wotton.pSr)d) 419 Sir R. Drury . . 
corbeteth his Horse before the Kings window. 

2 . transf. To leap about, frisk : also Jig, 

1600 Shaks, A. Y. L, iii, ii. 258 Cry holla to the tongue, 
1 pretbee : it cm-uettes vnseasonably. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch. Hen. Y, xiv, As were the yeare Beat in a Plott, 
and Dayes were Curvetting [rime king], J. P. 

Kennedy Swallow B. iii, 40 A mischievous imp, who curvets 
about the house, 

Cu’rveteV- nonce-tad. [f. CURVEI v. + -ER 1] 
A curvetting horse. 

1S4X C Lever C. O'Mallyi xxxiii. 176 The management 
of your arching necked curveter. 

Curveting (kfi-zvetiq), cuwe’tting (k 5 .i- 
ve’tiq), vbl. so. [-ING- 1.] The action of the verb 
Curvet, q.v. 

1784 tr. Bechford’s Vatheh (1868) 55 The unwieldy cur- 
vetting of these poor beasts. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. 
III. v. 203 Imitating the curvetings and motions of a horse. 
1840 Barham Ingol, Leg., Witches’ Frolic, Such lofty cur- 
vetting And grand pirouetting. 

Cu'xvetiug, curve'tting, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] 
That curvets : see the verb. 

X399 Marbton Sco. Villatiie tii. xi. 228 His very intellect 
Is naught but a curuetting Sommerset. xyso Wesley Whs. 
(1872) II. 185 A fine emvetting horse. 1848 Macaulay 
Eng. II. 490 Rushed through the drawn swords and cur- 
vetting horses. 1878 M. A Brown Nadeschda 25 On his 
curveting charger’s back. 

Cnrvi- (ka'ivi-), combining form of L. curv-us 
curved; chiefly in adjectives used in Nat. Hist. 
(of many of which analogous forms are used in 
modern French), as Cnrvlcan'date [L. cauda tail ; 
in mod.F. curvicaude), having a curved tail. 
Cuxvioo'Btate [L. costa rib], ‘marked with small 
bent libs ’ (Webster 1864). Curvide'ntate [L. 
dent-em tooth], having curved teeth. Cuxvifo'liate 
\L. folium leaf], * having leaves bent back’ (Web- 
ster). • Ca'zvlfOTxn. [see -form], of a curved shape. 
Ciuvine’jrvate, Curvine 'x red, = curve- veined (see 
Curve a. and sb. C). Ourviro’stral [L. rostrum 
beak], having a curved beak. Cuxvise'xial, form- 
iug a series disposed in a curve (of leaves on a stem). 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 92 Curvinerved, when 
nerves curve in their course, as in the leaves of Funkia. 
1870 Bentley .^0/. 140 No leaf can be placed precisely iu 
a straight line over any preceding leaf, but disposed in an 
iufimte curve, and hence called curviserial. 

’t' Cu’rvify, Obs. [f. L. eui v-tis curved -h 
-FT.] a. intr. To become curved or crooked, 
b. trans. To make curved, bend ; to curl (hair). 

1399 A. M. tr. Gaielhouef's Bk. Physicke iii/i When any 
mans Backe beginneth to curvifye or wax croockede. 1623 
CocKERAM II, '1^ make Crooked, curuefie, 

Curvili*nead. [f Curvi- + imea line -f -ad.] 
X826 J. Alderson in Trans. Soc. Arts XLIV. 151 A 
mathematical instrument of my invention called a curvi- 
linead, wherewith to describe regular curve lines. 1842 iu 
G. Francis Diet. Arts. 

Cnrvilineal (k»jvili’n/a.l), a. [f. Curvi- - hJ.,. 

lineal.] =next. Hence CuxvUl’nealness. 
x6^ Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 Vll.^ 259 Curviline^ 
angles, a 1746 Maclaurin Newton's Philos. Disc, in, ii. 

S R.), The curvilineal motion of the moon in her orbit. 1768 
jKsves in Phil, Trans, LVIII. 174 The computation of 
curvilineal are^. X83X Brewster Nat. Magic vi. (1833) 133 
Describing a kind of curvilineal path. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Curviltnealness, the Consisting of 
crooked Lines. 

Curvilinear (k»jvilrn/ai), a. (sb.) [f. Curvi- 
-h L. linea line, llnedr-is linear.] Consisting of, 
or contained by, a curved line or lines ; having the 
form of a curved line. (Opposed to rectilinear, 
and in Gothic Archit. to perpendicular, as applied 
to window-tracery.) 

17x0 Bericelev Prhtc. Husn.Knowl. Introd, § 10 Neither 
swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear, a 1746 Macuurin 
Nenuioiis Philos. Disc. in. iii. (R.), All the curvilinear 
motions in the solar system, x^3 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 

161 -a 
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I . II. 111. iii. § 6 The minor contours . .are. .beautifully curvi- 
linear. i86s Tylor Early Hist. Mankind^iw. 195 Scrapers 
Viith curvilinear edges. 

Hence Cusvlliiieai'rlty ; Cnrvili'uearly adv, 
1847 Craig, CttrviliHearify, the state of being curvilinear. 
x824LANDOR/»n^. C0 »z'.(x 846) 1. 183 Rectilinearly, curvi- 
linearly, and perpendicularly, s&j* Coheh Dis. Throat 51 
Another fold, .stretching curvilinearly ha^ivard& 

So + C'osvili'xieary, "j* CurTili’neous [cf. F. 
curviligtity courbetigne] adjs. = CubviIiINEAb. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Curviliueed or Curvilinecary 
(in Geom.y, crooked-lined. 17*1 in Bailey. Ray 

Dissol. IVorld 115 Carvilineous concretions of Salts. 
Curving ^ii-xviq), nbl. sb. [-inqI.] The 
action of the verb Curve ; bending, flexure, corva' 
ture. Also fig. 

iSSjt Norden SpK. Brii.y Essex 11 The Roding .. after 
manifblde curuings, it maketh way vnder Wodforde bridge. 
1748 Richardson C/rt^wflt'Wks. 1S&3 V, 335 Curvingsfrom. 
tbe plain simple truth. x88a Vines Sach£ BoU 005 The 
curving of the [antheridium] • . indicates that fertifeation 
does not iKually take place twtween the contiguous orgaziSi 
CuTViug, ppl. a. [-ING ^.] That curves. 

176a Falconer Shipwr. iii. (i8i8) io6 Watch the carving 
pnw. 1878 M ACLEAR Celts iiL (1879) 31 The curwg shores 
of Provence and Narbonne. 

Gnrvital (ko'JvitaT, a. Geont. [a. inod.F 
mrvitaly f. curoiti curvily + -An.J Of or pertain- 
ing to curvity or curvature. Cnrvital function y 
a function expressing the length of the perpendi- 
cular from a fixed point of a curve upon the normal 
at a variable point, in terms of the length of the 
arc from the fixed to the variable point. 

1886 Ckbs. Synopsis Math. Index C 60. 

t CTX’rvity. Obs. [ad. L. curmtas (or a. F. 
curvitSy Oresme 14th c.), f. curous curved, crooked.] 

1 . Curved or bent quality or state; curvature; 
a curved portion of anything; a curve. 

*847 Boohde B rro. Health. ciniL 41 A backe the which may 
have many infinnities, as debylytie, and wekenes, curvy tie 
and gybbositie. 1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. *845 VII. 
^3 The rectitude or curvity of the lines. 1705 Phil. Trans. 
XXV- 206a The divers flexures and curvities of the Serpent. 
i7« Machik in Rigaud Corr. J'rz..d/eu(i84i) 1. 269 [I] have 
addedaruUforfindingthecnrvity. *831 BREWSTCRJ^ew/o/i 
(1853) I, lii. 42 According to their more or less curvity, 

2 . fig. Moral obliquity, crookedness of conduct. 

tSi6 Brent tr. Sarpts Counc. Trent (1676) 166 The whole 

nature of man , . lemaiued crooked; not by the curvity of 
Adam, hut by his own. 1675 Baxter Caik. Theot. i, in. 82 
That tlmre IS as much positivity of Relation in disobedience 
^ in obedience, in curvity as in rectitude. *678 Gale 
Cffi Gettitleslll. 156 That God be the motor, .of the action 
> .hut not of the obliquitie orcurvitie in acting. 

Ca*rvogra:^li. [f. Curve (ot L. cttrvus) + 
•eBATH.] An instrument for describing curves. 

, 1817 W. Warcu? in Trans. Soc. Arts XIOCV. 109 An 
instrument of my invention for describing curve lines, which 
I purpose edling the curvograph. *874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Cwvography an instrument for drawing a cun’e without 
reference to the center. 

CnrvoitS (kfrjvas), a. rare. [f. CoEVB 
•ous, on L. type *curzfos-t/s .2 Curved ; crooked. 

X674 Blount Glossogr, (ed. 4I, Curvous, crooked, bowed, 
uneven, c i8as Beddoes Poemsy Apotheosis go Around the 
curvous atmosphere Of my own real existence 1 revolve. 
Cni^hi'bble. 1 dial, [app, connected witb 
whybibble given by Forby as ‘ a whimsey, idle fancy, 
silly scruple, etc.’ With, the first syllable cf. CoR- 
EUFEiiE, and carwitchet, Carbiwitchbt.] ?A 
whimsical or nonsensical contrivance ; also attrib. 

'84* S. Lover Af/xwfjiAIxi&ix. 90 Don't the English catch 
their hsh.. with a loag rough stick, and a little cunvhibble 
of a bone at the end ofit? 1887 H. Khollys Sk. Life Japan 
with little, clumsy, cur- 
wmble hooks, the crop, handful by handful. 

Cm'WJi'lld;. dial. [From the cry of the bird.] 
A local name for the Sanderling {Calidrisarenaria), 
a bird of the snipe family. 

1(574 Rav Coll. Words go The Sanderling or Cnrwillet, so 
called about Pensans. 1678 Ray WillugUfs Oniitk. 303. 
x8m Bewick Brit. Birds II. 1 Sanderling, Towillee, or Cur- 
willet. 1883 SwAiNSON Brit. Birds 195 Cwrwillet, Corn- 
wall, a name given to the Sanderling from its cry. 

+ Cu'ry Obs. Also 4 kewery. [a. OF. 
keuerisy queuerie, quettrie (14th. c.), cookery, 
kitchen, f. keu, queu, coeui—Ht. coquus, coctis cook.: 
see-ERr.] s,. Cookery, (Also the ‘concoction ’ of 
substances in alchemy.) b. Cooked food; a dish. 

1387 TkEVisA Hidden (Rolls) 1.405 Theyconne ete and be 
mury Wiji oute grete kewew, [CAXToNcury, Higdencoow- 
r^i aritficia], fc^go (title), Form of Cury. 10x400 
Morte Arth, xo(^ Here es cury un-clene, carle, be my 
trowthe. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nnrtnre 506 Cookes with 
peire imwe conceytes..Many new curies . . pey are contryv- 
^ge & Fyndynge. 15x3 Douglas jEneis viii. Ptol. 95 
A brow cury of the quentassens. 

Cury 2, rare. =;L, csiria. 

1886 [See Curiate]. 

Curyal, -ose, obs, forms of Corial, Curious. 
Curyd, Curys, obs. forms of cured, cures. 

Cus, obs. form of Kiss. 

Cusche, Cuacbet, obs. ff, Cdisse, Cushat. 
Cusohoun, obs. form of Cushion. 

Cnsco-bark. ^ Also Cuzco-. A kind of ciii- 
cliona bark, obtained from Cuzco in Tower Peru. 
Also called Cnsco-cMiia. 


Hence Cusco-ciucIioJiine, Cu'seosine, Cus- 
co’nidine, alkaloids obtained from Cusco-bark. 
1879 Watts Diet. Chew, 3rd Suppl. I. 495-7. 

II GUSCUS 1 (ku'^is). Also 7 cuskus. [The 
same word as Couscous, the dish so called being 
orimnally made of this grain. In F. couscou, in 
18th. c. cusscusy cousse-couchty coucke-coiuhe^ The 
grain of the African Millet, Hokus spicatus Linn., 
FenieUlaria spicata Willd., a cereal indigenous to 
J^ca., where it has constituted from the earliest 
times an important article of food. 

i6as PuTCHAS Pilgrinis ii. viit. xu 1368 Their bread w 
made of this Coeata, which is a kind of blacke Wheate, and 
Cnscusa small white Seed like Millet in Biskany. 1629 Capt. 
SuiTH Trasi. 4- Adv. xiii. 25 Cuskus. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trass. (16^) 23 ip/Iadagasear\ You shall have in exchange 
. . Barley, Rice and Cuscus, with what fruit you like. Ibid. 
28 llie lie [Mohelia] inridit us with. .Bufibis. .Rice, Pease, 
Cuscus, Honey. x85a W. F. Daniell in Phamtac. Jrru. 
XL 393 It constitutes the koiahoia of the Joloffs and 
Moorish nations, the dra and bishrta of Tripoli. 

II Cuscus ^ (kvskvs). Also kuss-kuss, ouss 
cuss, kuskos, ousctiss. [ad. Peis, and Urdu 
LP-i- ^bas Mas the sweet-scented root of the 
grass in question.] The long fibrous aromatic 
root of an Indian grass, Andropogtsn muricatus, 
used for making fans, screens, ornamental baskets, 
etc. Hence cuscus-grass, cuscies-root. 

x8xo T. WiuuMSON E. India Vade M. I. 235 (Y.) The 
Kuss-Kuss . .when fresh, is rather fragrant, though the scent 
is somewhat terraceous. x86a Mrs. Sfeio Last Years Ind. 
72 The root of a sweet smelling grass, the ciiscus. attrSs. 
1889 Blaekss). Mag. Aug. 247 A large iniscus mat. 

II Cuscus 3 (ko'skiB). [mod.L. from the native 
name ; see Couscous ^.] A genus of marsupial 
quadrupeds found in New Guinea. 

i6fia J. Davies Mandelslo's Trass. E. Ind. 165 There is m 
this Island a kind of beasts they call Cnsos, that keeps con- 
stantly in trees, living on nothing but fruit. They resemble 
onr Rabbets. 1880 D'Albehtis N. Guinea I. 407 On the 
branch of a tall tree we may perhaps see a cuscus slowly 
creeping along. 1889 H. H, Romilly VerandahN. Guinea 
69 The opossums and cuscus tribe taste strongly of gum 
leaves on which they feed. 

Cuscus, ■eua(s)u, -cosoo, vars. of Couscous 1 . 
+ Cuser, aphetic £ Accuser. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (i6ia) 151 More honest 
than her Cuser* 

Cushat (k»-Jat). Chiefly Sc, and north, dial. 
Forms: 1 ofrsoute, -soote, -sceote, 5 cowsoott, 
-schote, 6 oowsobet, kowschot, 6-7 oousbot, 7, 

9 oowahot, 8 cowsKut, 8-9 ooosoot, 9 cowscot ; 

0 cMOhet, 8- ousbat, 9 dial, oushie, ousba. 
[OE. aiscute, -scote, -sceote (wk. fern.) has no cog- 
nates in the other Teutonic langs,, and its etymo- 
logy is obscure. The element scote, settle is app. 
a deriv. of sciotan (weak grade scut-, scot-) to shoot, 
and may mean ‘shooter, darter’; cf. sceotan in 
jElfric’s Colloquy, glossed iructos ‘ trouts app. in 
reference to their rapid darting motion; also cf. 
OHG. scofiaa str. f., shoot (of a plant). For the 
first part, cti cow offers no likely sense, and Prof. 
Skeat suggests that we may here have an echo of 
the bird s call = modern coo : this is doubtful. 
Others have taken the first part as OE. cdsc chaste, 
modest, pnre ; but the rest of the word then remains 
unexplained,] The wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 

a joo spinal Gloss, 829 Palumbes, cuscutan TErfitrt cus- 
iMtae, Corpta cuscote]. uxooo Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 260/7 
Pudwab^ cusceote. so.. nid.m/aPalu»tba, cuscote, «e/ 
wuduculfte. n..Ibid. jea/^^Palnrnbus, cowscott. 1483 
Angh 79 Cowschot^ palumbus. 15x3 Douglas 
eSnets xii, Prol. 237 The cowschet [v.r. kowschot] crowdis 
and pirkis on tM rys. X653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xxxvii, 
oome dozens of queests, coushots, ringdoves and wood- 
culvers. 17M Marshall Y orksh. Gloss., Cooscot, a wood- 
pigTOo. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Covsshut, 
a wild pigeon. X79i Burns Bess ^ Spitmtngjusheel iii. On 
lofty aiks the cushats wail. 1813 Scott Rokeby iii. x, He 
neam the Cushat s murmur hoarse. 1866 Comh. Mae. Aug. 
’2^he building cushats cooed and cooed, 

b. So cushai-dove (Sc. ctisha-dow, cushie-dod). 

x8os Scott LasiMinstr. ii. xxxiv. Fair Margaret, through 
the hazel grove, Flew like the startled cushat-dove. xM6 
Sidey J/jrftira Curiosa 103 The Cushie doo That croodles 
icitc 6 cn* 

Cushes, -ies : see Cuisse. 

Cu‘Shew-bird. Also eashew- bird. [So 
called from the likeness of the blue knot on its 
forehead to the ce^hew-nut.'\ A West In( 3 ian 
name of the Galeated Curassow fPauxis gakata). 

G- Edavards Gleanings Nat, Hist. II. Ixxv. i8a The 
Uusnew-Dirf takes its name from the knob over its bill, 
which in shape mvmh resembles an American nut called 
Cashew. 1852 Th. Ross tr. Hntstboldt’s Trav. II. xviii. 172 
J. he cura^aos and cashew-birds. ' 

Cushie, cushie-doo: see Cushat. 

Cushmet, obs. form of Cubhionet. 

Cushion (ku'Jan), sb. Forms ; a. 4 cuyschun, 
cujaben, 4-6 anyssh.-, cuissb-, -in, -en, -un, 
-yn, etc. ; 4-7 quishin, qui-, quy-, qwi-, qwy-, 
(quyi-), -SS-, -flsh-, -sseb-, -sob-, -sb-, (azh-), 
■in, -yn, -en, -ene, -an, -on, -un, -ion, -yon, 
-ing, -ynge, etc. ; 6 quesion, 8 qnishiug ; 4-5 


wbyss-, wbyssh-, wbisb-, viryssb-, -in, -yne, 
-ene, etc., etc. j 3 . 4-6 cussbyn, -on, -en, -ion, 
-eyn, -on; 5 cuseb-, coscb-, eossb-, knssb-, 
kosscb-, cos-, -yn(e, -en, -otui, -one, -yon, 
-ing, cowssing, etc. ; 6-7 cusb-en, -in, -yn, 
-ian,-eon,-ing, etc., (6 ctissin, coeben, kusben ; 
7 cnosben, conssin, -ion) ; 6- cushion. (Nearly 
70 forms occur.) 

[Of this word MK had two types, a. cuisshin, 
quishin (north, •whishin'), a. OF. coissin, later 
coessin, cuisshi (13-1510 c. in Littre) ; and B. 
cusshyn, atshiii, a. F. coussin (14th c.) — earlier 
eussin (12th c. in Hatzf.); in both languages the 
latter type is the surviving one. OF. coissin was 
= Fr. coissin, Cat. coixi, Sp. coxin, cojin. It. 
coscino, ctiscino:— 1 s. type coxTnuvi, f. coxa hip, 
thigh: cf. L. cubital elbow-cushion, f. cubitus 
elbow. (See P. Meyer in Romania 1892, 87). 

The histoiy of the form coussm, with which cushiott goes, 
is more obscure. Hatzfeld suggests that it is an altered 
variant of cufrxzM, influenced by OF. quilt : — L. culcita 

quilt, cushion. T. A, Jenkins in Mod. Lang. Notes, May 
1893, argues for its being : — late L. *aeliiclnu;/i, for *culci- 
itnum, a conjectured deriv. of culcita ; in which case coissin 
and CRMxiVt would be distinct words_ without etymological 
connexion ; this their history makes improbable.) 

1 1 . A case of cloth, silk, etc. stuffed with some 
I soft elastic material, used to give support or ease 
to the body in sitting, reclining, or kneeling. 

a. c 1340 Gam. ^ Gr. Knt. 877 Whyssynes vpon quelde- 
poyntes, J)a[t] koynt wer bo|je. [1361 Will of Edio.Blk. 
Prince in Nichols /fRynf/ Wil&(ij8o) 74 Curtyns, quissyns, 
traversyn.] TX374 Chaucer Troylusii. 1229 And doun she 
sette here by hym . . vp-on a quysshon [v.r, cuisshyn] gold 
y-hete. 1388 Wvclif 1 Satn. v. g Seetis of skynnes, ethir 
cuyschnns. 0x400 Isumbras 579 Bryng a chayere and 
aqwyschene. s^siE.E. if'’*//*' (1882)36 Vjreofquisshens 
of worsted. 1530 Palsgr, 211/2 Cuysshen, ceessyn, 1547 
in Strype_ Ecct. Mem. II. App. A. 293 Ther was a caipet 
and quission laid.. for the_ chief mourner. 1601 Holland 
Pliny XIX. iv, Beautified with green quishins. x6is <3 booke 
Body of Matt 74 It serueth vs instead of a quishion. 

fl. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. xiii. 18 Woo to hem that sewen to- 
gider cusshens [1388 cuschens] vndir eche cubit of hoond. 
ri440 Promp. Para. 94 Coschyne, sedile. Ibid, iii 
Cuschone [1499 Bynson cusshyn], cuscvia, 1470-85 Ma- 
lory Arthur xix. xi, And there was layd a cusshyn 
of gold that he shold knele vpon. c 1530 Ld. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryi. (1814) 151 They set them downe on 
cosshyns of sylke. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron, III. 800/1 
With cushins of fine gold. x6ox Shake, ful, C. iv. iii. 243 
lie haue them sleepe on Cushions in my Tent. 1678 R. 
L’Estrange Senecds Mor. (170a) 52 A Soldier lent you his 
Cloak for a Cushing, a 1732 Gay Mad Dog (R.), A prude, 
at morn and evening prayer. Had worn her velvet cushion 
bare. 1883 G. Lloyd Ebb 4 Mom II. 103 A space on the 
tiny lawn where rugs and cushions were spread out. 

b. That set on the book-boarti of a pulpit, etc., 
to support the bible or other book ; cf. cushion- 
cufer, -thumper Vi. ii. 

^ -diy Bks. (Surtees) 69 One clothe and one quission 
of black vellure for the pulpett. 1709 Steele & Swift 
Tatter No. 70 f 4 Neither is banging a Cushion, Oratory. 
*719 Swift To Yng, Clergyman, You will observe some 
clergymen with their heads held down . . within an inch of 
the cushion.^ 1872 £. Peacock Mabel Heron I. ix. 151 To 
mend a rent in the cushion of the reading-desk. 

c. The seat of a judge or ruler. Cf. Woolsacb;. 
1659 B- Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 82 Maurice . . having 

chanrad the Magistrates in many Towns . . tbe Arminians 
were fain to leave the cushion against their wills, a 1734 
North Lives (1826) I. 130 The Court of (Common Pleas had 
been outwitted by the Kings Bench, till his Lordship came 
upon the cushion. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. Indict II. 415 
Bhawani Sing, .was placed upon his cushion of sovereignty 
by the assistant to the Political Agent in Malwa. 

d. fig, ; also as an emblem of ease and luxury. 

*589 Pappe 10, Hatchet B iy, The diuell take al, if truth 

find not as many soft cushions to leane on, as trecherie. 

43 Not moouing From th’ Caske to 
th Cu^ion. i 65*_ A. Ross Hist. Wond Pref. i Idlenesse 
Fathers call it. 1785 Cowper 
Whs, (1837) XV .174 At last [I] have placed myself much at 
my ease upon the cushion of this one resolution. 1833 
V. 89 Cullies, the easy cushion on 
which Knaves and Knavesses repose. 

2 . iransf. a. Applied to anything resembling or 
acting as a cushion. 

*813 Scott Triermain i. viii, The silver-moss and lichen 
twin^. .A cushion fit for age. x86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
*• ■‘9 Protected from . . the violence of its waves by cushions 
of still water, 1882 Vines Sachl Bot. 220 A circular leaf- 
bearing cushion. 

■f* b. A swelling simulating pregnancy : some- 
times called Queen Marfis cushion, after Mary 
Tudor. (Perhaps sometimes an actual cushion or 
pad.) Obs. 


of her Wombe might miscarry. ' Oj^cer. If it do, you shall 
naue a dozen of Cushions againe, you haue but eleuen now. 
1649 Milton Eikon. lii. (1851) 356 And thus his pregnant 
m^ives are at last prov’d nothing but a "Tympany, or 
^ 1689 Let. Jr, the Pope in Jtiarl, 
Mt^ (Malh.) I. 370 (D.) That a King . . should c iraise (or 
rather mock) _God for a child, whilst his Queen had only 
cimceived a pillow, and was brought to bed of a cushion . . 
I his was the old con trivance of another Mary-(5iieen. 1694 
S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp, Burnet j. 37 His W^ 
went fourty Weeks with a Cushion. 

3 . In various specific and technical applica- 
tions : as, the ‘ pillow ’ used in making bone-lace ; 
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a receptacle for plus, a Pin-odshion ; + an ink-pad 
for inking a sei, die, etc. (ods.) ; a flat leathern 
bag filled with pounce, used by engravers to sup- 
port the plate ; the elastic leathern pad on which 
gold-leaf is spread and cut with the palette-knife ; 
the rubber of an electrical machine. 

1574 Hellowks^ Gueita.t'a's Fain, Ep, (1377) 316 To see her 
. . take her cushin for bone lace, or her rocke to spinne. 
1607 Shake, Cor. ii. i. 98 Your Beards deserue not so honour- 
able a graue, as to stuffe a Botchers Cushion. 1735 Diet. 
Polyg^ph. s.v. Engraving, The Graving cushion is a 
roundish, but flattish leather bag filled with sand to lay the 
plate upon, on which it may be turn’d easily any way at 
pleasuie. i76a-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) I. 93 Like those 
cushions your gossips stick with pins in hearts, lozenges, and 
various forms, against a lying-in. 1776 Trial of Nnndo- 
comar He dipt his seal on the cushion and sealed the 
bond. 1B3S Nat. Philos., Electric, iii. § 57- iS (Useful 
Knowl. _Soc.) The earlier electricians contented themselves 
with using the hand as a rubber, till a cushion was intro- 
duced for that purpose by Professor Winkler. x8m Whit- 
TOCK Bk. Trades (1842) 117 {Carver ^ Gilder), with one 
hand he holds the cushion, which is merely a flat board 
covered with soft jeather. i6id.zi4 (Engraver), The sand- 
bag, or cushion.. is used for laying the copperplate upon. 
1866^ foytds Set. Dial, 492 (Electrical Machme) The 
cushion or rubber is fixed on a glass pillar. 

b. A pad worn by women under the hair ; a pad 
or bustle worn beneath the skirt of a woman’s dress. 

vyi^Westm. Mag. II. 424 We are sorry to find the Ladies 
returning, .to the long-exploded mode of dressing their hair 
with the borrowed aid of the Cushion. x8o6 Lady Douglas 
in Examiner 15 March 1813, 173/1 She wore a cushion 
behind. x86o Fairholt Costume (ed. 2) 476 The hair was 
arranged over a cushion formed of wool, and covered with 
silk. 

c. ‘The elastic rim or lining of the inner side of 
a billiard-table, from which the balls rebound. 

1778 C. Jones Hoy Ids Games Impr. 193 The Adversary is 
obliged to play Bricole fram the opposite Cushion. 1833 
C. Bede Ferdani Green xii, A game of billiards on a wooden 
table that bad no cushions, 1856 Crawley Billiards(.tA^ 
5 The cushions are now almost universally made of Vul- 
canised India-rubber, though . . old players say that the 
stroke is more certain from the old stuffed list cushions. 


d. Mech. A body of steam (or air) left in the 
cylinder of a steam-engine (or air-engine) to act as 
an elastic buffer to the piston. 

2848 Praci. Mech. fntl, I. 78 A cushion of steam is In- 
terposed to partially sustain theforce of the blow (inasteam 
hammer], x^i Rankine Steam Engine 364 The volume 
of the cushion air when it is under the greatest pressure fin 
an air engine]. 

4. In a horse, pig, etc. : a. The fleshy part of the 
buttock, b. The fibro-fatty frog in the interior of 
a horse’s hoof ; also the coronet or fibrous pad 
extending round the upper part of the foot, im- 
mediately above, and united to the hoof. 

xyio Land. Gas. No. 4777/4 Both of them formerly cut 
with I. G. on the Cushion, xyxa /6id. No. 4858/4 A black 
^ot on each Quishing. I7aa Ibid. No. 6079/9. x89a W. 
Fream Elem. Agrk, xix. (ed. 4) 344 Outside these stnic> 
tures ate two noro-cartilages, one on each side, united 
beliind and below by the plantar cushion,. The coronary 
cushion. Mod. A cut of bacon off the cushion. 

6 . a. Eiit. The little pad or cushion-like process 
of an insect’s foot ; a pulvillus. b. Boi, The en- 
largement at, or just below, the point of attachment 
of some leaves ; a pulvinus ; also a dense mass of 
foliage such as is formed by some saxifrages and 
stonecrops, 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 285 A distinct cushion ; 
antenns of nine joints. X870 Hooker Stud, Flora 137 
Sedum acre. .Tufts or cushions 3-10 in. diam. 

0. Arch. — CoussiWET, q.v. 

X85S Brees Gloss. Pract. Archil. 133 Cushion, or Cous. 
sinet, a stone lying on the top of a pier supporting an 
arch. 

t 7. A drinking-vessel. Obs. 

X594 Taming of Shrew 11, Why, Tapster, I say. Fils 
a fresh cushen heere 1 c x6i8 Fletcher Q. Corinth ii. iv, 
Quissions ye Knaves 1 (Enter drawers with Quissioos}. 

8 . (Oar) Lady's Cushion, a name for several 
plants, esp. Annerict viaritivia. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. 1 . 509 Some call it [Thrift] in Eng- 
lishe our Ladies quishion. 

8 . Cyclivs(, yhort for cushioit’tire. 

X89X Pall MallG. 17 Sept, i/i Twenty-one starters, five 
using pneumatic tyres, two cushions, all the rest solids. 

10. Phrases. + a. To miss the cushion : to miss 
the mark ; to make a mistake, err. Obs. 

c x 5 a 5 Skelton Col, Clouie 99® And whan he weneth to 
syt Yet may he mysse the quysshyon. 1535 Jove Apol, 1 ui- 
dale 48 Yet hath he missed the kushen in many placis. 
157X Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1623) 168 He was elected Arch- 
bishop of St. Davids, hat at Rome he was out bid, by him 
that had more money, and missed the Cushin._ XS93 
Drayton Echguesytii. 80 Thy Wits doe erre and misse the 
Cushion quite. x6o8 Hieron Defence 11. iS 7 He hath 
missed the cushen and sitteth bare. i6o9_HonY Let. to 
Mr. T, H. 45 They may misse the cushion in the analogie 
of the place. 

f b. Beside (or wide of) the cushion t away 
from the main purpose or argument, beside the 
mark ; erroneously or mistakenly. Obs. 

s<j6 Fleming PanqpL Epist. B j b, Thou leaiiest bes^e 
the cushing. xs8x J. Bell Haddon's Answ. 78 He 
rdungeth to originall sinoc altogfith^t be^des tbe 

cushmn. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence {16^) 230 Thou art 
beside the cushin [L. erras). i690_ W. Walimr /aww. 
Aiiglo-Lat. S17 He is wide of the cushion. «I783H. Brooke 


Female Officer i. xiii, The man did not speak much beside 
the cushion of common sense. 

^ a. To set or ^ut beside (or besides) the cushion : 
to turn (any one) out of his place or position ; to 
depose, set aside ; to deprive or disappoint of an 
office or dignity. Obs. 

156* J. Heywood Prov. 4 - Epigr. (1867) 80 , 1 may set you 
hesyde the cushyn yit. ^isSy Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
HI. X305/1 To put enimitie betweene the king and hir ; and 
to set nir besides the cushion, a 1S24 Bp. M. Saiith Sernt. 
188 Sometimes putting them besides the cushion, andplacing 
others in their roome. X663 Spalding Trotib, Chas. I (1792) 

I . 291 ( J am. ) The master of F orbes* regiment was . . discharged 
. .Thus is he set beside the cushion. 

11. attrib. and Comb., as cushion-canvas, -layer, 
-stuffier \ cushion -footed, -like, -shaped adjs. ; 
cushion capital Arch, (see qiiots.) ; f oushion- 
cuffer = cushion-thumper ; f ciishion-lord (see 
quot.) ; cushion-pink, a name for Thrift (Armeria 
maritimd) ; cushion-rafter, an auxiliaiy rafter 
beneath and parallel to a principal rafter, a prin- 
cipal brace j cushion-rest in Billiards (see quot.) ; 
cushion-scale, a common scale-insect, very in- 
jurious to orange and other trees ; cushion-star, 
a fossil star-fish of the genus Goniaster \ cushion- 
stitch, a flat embroidery stitch used to fill in 
backgrounds in old needlework, esp. in Church 
embroidery; eushion-thnmper, a preacher who 
indulges in violent action ; cushion-tire, a bicycle 
tire made of india-rubber tubing stuffed with 
shreds of india-rubber; hence cushion-tired ppl. 
a.\ cushion- work in Embroidery (see quot.). 
Also CUSHION-CIOTH, -DANCE. 

i6xx CoTGR., Gaze, ^Cushion Canuas ; the_ thinne Canuas 
that serues women for a ground vnto their Cushions, or 
Purse-worke, &c. 2835 WHEWELL.. 4 M:/tfif. iVo/tff ss' Cushion 
capitals . . consist of large cubical masses projecting consider- 
ably over the shaft of the column, and rounded off at the 
lower comers. 1842-76 Gwilt Eneyel, Archit, Gloss., 
Cushion Capital, a capital used in Romanesque and early 
Mediseval architecture, resembling a cushion pressed down 
by a weight. It is also a cap consisting of a cube lounded 
off at its lower angles, largely used in the Nci’man period. 
1683 E, Hooker Pref. Pordc^e's Mystic Dio. 36 Our 
impertinently idl Pulpit-praters, or.. too busily laborious 
‘^Cushion-Cuffers. 1863 Reader 12 Aug. 175/3 A smooth 
and velvety tiger. . Supple and ’Icushion-footea. X679 Trials 
of Green 4- Berry 64 Mrs. Warrier. .being *Cushion-layerin. 
the Chappel. 1647 H. More Song of Soul t. ii. lix. Soft 
mosse. .Whose velvet hue and verdure ''’cusliion-Uke did 
show. X847-78 Halliwell, *Cushion-lord, a lord made by 
favour, ana not for good service to the state ; hence,^ an 
effeminate person. 1863 Prior Platit-n., ^Cushion-pink, 
from its dense tufted growth. 18x9 P. Nicholson Archit. 
Diet. 652 Sometimes called principal braces, and sometimes 
'cushion rafters, 1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 28 
*Cushion-resis are rests, shaped to_ fit over the face of the 
cushion. 1886 Rep. Comm. Agric. Washington U.S. 466 
The Cottony *Cushion-sca!e is found only in California, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 1843 Forbe.s in 
Proc, Berw. Nat, Club II. 80 Orange-yellow, .with crimson- 
red, are the usual hues of the *cushioii-stars. x886 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 7/6 Billiard *ciishion stuffer wanted._ 18;^ 
Rock Text. Fabr. viif. Sx Done in cross and tent stitch, or 
the ‘ ^cushion style '. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary iii. 
v, Thou violent ^cushion-thumper, hold thy tongue. 1891 
Cyclist 23 Feb. 164 ^Cushion Tyres are getting quite fashion- 
able here. xSgi Wheelings Mar. 436 We rode 40 miles on 
a *cushion-tyred Cremorne. 1845 Ecclesiologist IV, g8 The 
[gold] threads are laid upon the linen, and fastened down 
at intervals with silk. This method is called ^cushion-work. 

Cushion (ku'/an), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish with a cushion or cushions. 

182a W. Irving Sketek-Bk., Country Church (1863) 124 The 
congregation . . sat in pews, sumptuously lined and cushioned, 
tran^. 18^ Illust. Land. News Christm. No. ii/i An 
eyot cu^ioned with luxurious grass. 

to. To pad or protect as with cushions. Also 
1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 158/1 [The] surfaces [of the 
scapula] are cuslnoned with muscles. X863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola n. xxxi, No persuasive blandness could cushion 
him against the shock. 

2. To rest, seat, or set (a person or thing) upon 
a cushion ; to support, or prop up with cushions. 

1735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties xii. (R.), Instead of in- 
habiting palaces, and being cushioned up in thrones. X847-8 
H. Miller First Impr. iv. (1859) 150 The eye never slides 
off the landscape, but cushions itself upon it with a sense of 
security and repose, i860 Posey Min. Proph, 183 Propped 
and cushioned up on both sides. 

8 . fig. To suppress (anything) quietly ; to take 
no notice of it. 

1818 Bp. j. Milnkr in Hnsenbethit)^ 350 The South and 
West thought it prudent to cushion it 1833 Taits Mag. 

II. 273 TTie book, .has been much less talked of than it de- 
serves to he. We trust there is no desire in certain circles 
to cushion it. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxviii, There my 
courage failed : I preferied to cushion the matter. 18^ 
Pall Mall G. 23 Aug. r/i The way in which complaints are 
cushioned in official quarters is startling. 

4. Billiards. To place or leave (a ball) close to, 
or resting against, the cushion, to. intr. (In U.S.) 
To the ball hit the cushion before cannoning 
or after contact with one of the balls. Cent. Diet. 

5. 'To deaden the stroke of (the piston) by 
a cushion of steam; to form into a cushion of 

St fi fli TTl f 

1830 [see Cushioning]. 1891 Raniune Steam Engine yea 
The quantity of steam confined or ‘ cushioned ’ is just 
suffici^t to fill the clearance at the initial pressure. 


Hence Cu'skiouing’ vbl. sb. {spec, in Mech, : see 
quots. and cf. Cushion sb. 3 d.) 

1850 Pract, Mech. fritl. III. 104 This cushioning of the 
pistons, and the gradual restraining of the momentum. 
1887 J. A. Ewing in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 301/2 (Steam- 
engine), Admission before the end of the back stroke., 
together with the compression of steam left in the cylinder 
when the exhaust port closes, produces the mechanics effect 
of cushioning. 

t Cu'shioil-cloth. Obs. App. 'a cushion 
case or covering’ (Nates). 

a 1577 Gascoigne Ferd. Jeronbni Wks. (1587] 269 Hee 
would leaue eyther in the bed, or in hyr cushencloth, or by 
hyr looking-glasse. .a peece of money. x6ii Cotgr., Desa- 
biller, a Ladies cushion-cloth. 1626 Middleton Women 
beware W. m. i, Why is there not a cushion-cloth of drawn- 
work, Or some fair cut- work pinn’d up in my b^-chaniber? 
1703 London Ladies Dressvtg Room (N.), Three night- 
gowns of the richest stuff ; Four cushion-cloaths aie scarce 
enough. 

Cu'Shiou-dance. A round dance, formerly 
danced at weddings, in which the women and men 
alternately knelt on a cushion to be kissed. 

1607 Heywood Woman /riVdk Wks. 1874 II. 97 , 1 thathaue 
ere now deseru’d a cushion, call for the cushion dance. 
i6ax Burton Anat. Mel. ii. ii, vi. iv. 1698 The Dawing 
Master 7 Joan Sanderson or the Cushion Dance, an old 
Round Dance. [Described in full.] 1767 W. Handury 
Charities Ch. Langton 86 The Cushion Dance. . seemed to 
be his greatest favourite. 1870 Brough Marston Lynch 
ii. 6 There was to be a mistletoe, and the cushion-dance. 

Cushioned (ku'Jond), ppl. a. [f. Cushion sb. 
and V. + -ED.] 

1 . Pumished or fitted with a cushion or cushions. 

1839 J. L. Stephens Trav. Greece, etc. 65/1 , 1 had a large 

cushioned scat of the diligence to myself. 1877 W. Thom- 
son Voy. Challenger 1 . i. 21 The top of the locker is 
cushioned, and serves for a lounge, 
to. trails/. 

i86z W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit, 400 Gt^s-cushioned 
crags. 1863 Possib. of Creation 235 The cushioned, spread- 
ing feet [of the camel]. 

c. Padded. See Cushion sb. 3 b. 

1777 CoLBiANjff^iV. Sheridan's Sch. Scandal, Farewell the 
plumed head, the cushion’d tSte 1807-8 W. Irving Sahnag. 
(1824) 32 Our ladies., When bishop'd, and cushion’d, and 
hoop’d to the chin. 

d. Cycling. Furnished with cushion-tires. 

XS91 Wheeling ii Mar. 433 The best plan . . is that . . of 
making forks wide enough for mtherpneumatic or cushioned 
wheels, 

2. Seated on, or propped up with cushions. 

x8i8 Hazutt Eng, Poets v. (1870) 116 The in-door quiet 
and cushioned ease. 1877 Blackie Wise Men 274 Alanguid 
life And cushioned soft recumbency. 

3. Arch. Cushioned capital =■ cushion capital, 

(see Cushion jA II.) 

7 X754 Goav Norman Archit, Wks. 1884 1 . 298 The capitals 
of the piers . .have great variety in their forms ; the square, 
the octagon, the cushioned, or swelling beneath. 

4. Bot, Cushion-shaped, pulvinate. 

1832 Lindley Introd. Bot, iv. Gloss. 374 Cushioned {pitl- 
vinatus), convex and rather flattened ; seldom used. 

6 . Billiards . Placed close to the cushion. Said 
also of the player whose ball is so placed. 

X770 J. Love Cricket 3 Or when the Ball, close cushion’d, 
slides askew. And to the op’ning Pocket runs, a Con. 
tCu'ShlOUet. Obs. Also 6 quysshenet, 
cuslinet, y cushinet, -ouet, coshionefc. [a. F. 
coussinet (in 16-1 7 th c. also coissitiet), dim. of 
coissin, coussiti cushion ; see -et.] A little cnsliion ; 
a pin-cushion. 

1542 Will of Jane FUzwilliaini^ox&exstt Ho.^Quysshenet. 
1592 Greene Disput. 33 If he layd those slippes on her 
cushnet, x6ii Cotgr., Espinglier. .a Pinpillow or cushiiiet 
to sticke pinnes on, 1647 H. More Song of Soul i. ii. Ixxyi, 
Closer set With sharp distinctions than a cushionet With 
pins and needles. 172X Bailey Cushinet, a little Cushion. 

Cusliioiiless (ku’jbnles), a. [f. Cushion sb. 
-h -LESS,] Without a cushion or cushions. 

1837 Hawthorne Ttoice Told T. (1851) I. vi. 96 Rows of 
long cushionless benches. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 
52 His cushion-less arm-chair. 

Cushiony (ku'Joni), a. [f. Cushion sb. + -y.] 
Resembling a cushion in shape, softness, etc. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat, III. go8/r The soft cushiony 
end of the nose. x866 Flint Princ. Med, (1880) 243 The 
ei^hysematous portions, .have a soft, cushiony feel, 

Cusin, -iu^, obs. forms of Cousin. 

Cusirig, aphetic form of Aocusino. Cf. Cuseb. 

ex470 Henry Wallace vi. 400 Him selff began a sair 
cusyng to male. 

Cush (ktJsk). A local name for two different 
fishes of the cod tribe : a. In Great Britain, the 
Torsk, Brosmius vulgaris, to. In U.S., the Burbot, 
Lola maculosa. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 216 Cuske or small Ling, 
Sharke, Mackarell. 1&7 Whittier Tent on Beach xxi, 
'Tough and dried As a lean ciisk fiom Labrador, X884 
Stubbs? Mere. Circular 294/2 'The total catch of ground 
fish, including cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk. 

+ Cuskiu, -yn. Obs. App. a variant of 
curskyn, Cbusktn. 

1326 Will of T, Husiwayie (Somerset Ho.), Oon of ray 
.siluer pottes called a Cuskyn. 1583 Higgins tr. yuniud 
Nomenclaior 232 (Halliw.) Any land e of pot to drink in : 
a cup : a cnsldn. 1721 Bailey, CusUn, an ivory cup. 
Cusp (lobsp). [ad. L. cuspis, ettspid-em point] 
1. Astral. The beginning or entrance of a ‘house 
1385 Lui’Ton Thous, Notable Th. (1675) 165 Whosoever 
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hath any fixed Star of the fir^t Honour or hlasnitude . . in 
the Degree of their Cuspe, of the tenth House. xfi47 Lilly 
Ckr. Astnl. iv. 33 The Cusp or very entrance of any house, 
or first beginning. 1651 Culpepper Asiral. yudgein, Dis. 
(ifisB) 47 in this figure Capricorn is upon the cuspe of ^e 
ascendent. 1815 Scott Ghj/ .V. iii, Houses of heaven, with 
their cusps, hours, and minutes; Abnutett, Almochodeu, 
Anabibasou, Ceiiabibason. 1856 Vaughan Mystics II. 51 
Reckoning the cusps and hours of the houses of heaven! 

2. gen. A point, pointed end, apex, peak; an 
ornament of a pointed form. 

H. More.SV»^ of Saul it. App. Ixvii, The Cuspe of 
the Cone. 1847 Sir H. T.aylor Mmor Poems Wks. iSfir 
HI, 232 .And mid the loftiest [mountains] we could well 
discern One that was shining in a^ cusp of snow. 1876 
Rock Text. Fair. vi. 59 Stopped with graceful cusps and 
artichokes. 

t b. erroneously : Top, surface. 

165S R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 61 That bush, whose 
slender branches wantonly dangle sporting themselves on 
the cusp of the water. 

3. Astron. Each of the pointed extremities or 
‘horns’ of the crescent moon (or of Mercury and 
Venus) ; also of the sun when partially eclipsed. 

1676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) I. 229, 70 
degrees from the northern cu.sp [of the moon], then some- 
thmgobtuse. Tyh^Pkil. Trans. LIV. 106 About the middle 
of the eclipse, toe air was very clear, and the cusps well de- 
fined. 1793 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 20a One 
cusp of Venus appearing pointed, and the other blunt. 

4. Geom. A point a.t which two branches of 
a curve meet and stop, with a common tangent; 
or at which the moving point describing the curve 
has its motion exactly reversed. Called also 
spinode or stationary point. (Also applied to an 
analogous point on a curved surface.) 

X758 I. Lyons Treat. Fluxions vii. § 191. 142 A point of 
Reflection or Cusp. 1857 Whewell Afitf. Induct. Se. II. 
362 The peculiar inflected form of the wave surface, which 
has -what Js called a cusp. 1875 Toohunter Biff. Calc. 
(ed. 7) xxii. § 301 If the two branches lie on opposite sides 
of the common tangent, the cusp is said to be of the first 
species ; if on the same side, the cusp is stud to be of tbe 
second species. .Cusps of the first species have been called 
‘keratoid ’ cusps, and of the second * rhamphoid casps 

5. Arch. Each of the projecting points between 
the small arcs or ‘ foils ’ in Gothic tracery, arches, 
etc. 

18x3 Sir J. Hall Ars. Gothic Archit. 32 In all the con- 
cave bends of the stone- work, a small pointed ornament 
occurs, which is very common in Gothic windows . . I have 
venturad to apply to it [the name] of cus^, by whidx mathe- 
maticians denote a figure of this sort. 2843 JScclesiolenst 
IV. 20 Ball-fiowers, mouldings, feathered cusps, and other 
decorative detail. 

6. Aitat. a. A projection or protuberance upon 
the crovra of a tooth : cf. Cdspidate. "b. Any 
pointed projection or extremity, as of the valves of 
the heart. 

1849-Sa Toon Cycl. A/iat. IV. gax/i The lour pnncipal 
cusps, .are more pointed and prolonged than in Man. 187a 
Mtvexr £lem. Anat. vii. (1873) 25a The sixth and seventh 
teeth of the lower jaw are called true molars. Elach bears 
live cusps. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Siirg. I. 301 The 
valve cusps being unable to meet and close the canal. 

7. £ot. A pointed end of any organ ; e^, a sharp 
rigid point of a leaf. 

1870 Htokbr Stud. Flora 3x9 Leaves opposite hastate- 
deltoid with horizontal cusps. Ibid. 328 Ftifharbia amyg~ 
daloides. .cusps of glands converging. 

Cuspadore : see Cusp inon. 

II Cnspa'ria. JBot. [£ native name Cwpare.} 
A genus of trees, now usually called Gaiipea, 
species of which yield the Aitgustura or C-usparia 
bark used as a tonic ; also>=CusPABiif. 

i8sa Th. Ross ITumboldis Treea. I. vL 213 note. The 
Cuspare of Aiigostuia, known in America under the name 
of Orinoco barlL 1S76 W. Brcbie Bk. Med. inform, App. 
=51 CNs/anVz, a useful tonic in convalescence from diarrhosa 
and dysentery. 

Hence Cu'spaada. {Chem^, a crystalline substance 
obtained from Augustura bark. 

1824 R._ Phillips Kx. Pkarnt. 11836} 191 It is stated 
by Saladin that the virtue of Cusparia resides in a peculiar 
neutral substance which he calls Cusparin. 1879 Watts 
Diet. Chem. VIII. 87. 

Cuspated (k»'sp«‘ted), a. Arch. [Erroneously 
f. Cusp : the etymological derivative is cuspidated.] 
Furnished with a cusp or cusps. 

x8^ Rickman Archit. 134 Windows . .with circ]e.s in the 
head, sometimes .. cuspated. X865 Genii. Mag. CXXXV. 

1. 413 These early cuspated windows are as ugly as possible. 

Gasped (kwspt), a. [f. Cusp + -ed.] 

1. Having a cusp or cusps. 

iSaa Iaiison Sc, & Art 1 . 425 Tbe appearance of our moon 
ivhen she is cusped or horned. 1833 kuskin Stones Ven. II. 
vi, A cusped round arch, perfectly pure and simple. 1879 
Salmon Higher Plane Curves § 214 To the cusped class 
also belongs the Cissoid of Diodes. 

2. Of the form of a cusp. 

1883 ScHbn, Mag. III. 427 This cusped junction displays 
the qualities of the curves at their meedng most con- 
spicuously. 

Gnspid (ks'spid), sb. and a. [ad. F. ctispide 
or L. cuspid-em : see Cusp.] 

A. sb. +1. Geom. =Cusp 4 . Obs. 

1743 PMl. Tratis. XLII. 334 Points of contrary Flexure 
and Cuspids. 

2. A cusped or cuspidate tooth. 

2878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 47 The incisors are called 


often .. the ‘front teeth'; the upper cuspids, canine and 
‘ eye teeth 

B. adj. = Cuspidate. {Syd. Soc. lAx. 1882.) 
Caspidad (k»*spiclal), a. [f. L. cuspid-em h- -al.] 
+ 1. Belonging to the apex (of a cone). Obs. 

1647 H. More Sougof Soul Notes 260/1 The cuspidall 
particles of the Cone. 

2. Geom. Having, relating to, or of the nature of. 


a ensp ; see Cusp 4 . 

2874 Salmon Geom. three Bimetis. § 305 The locus of 
points where two consecutive generators of a developable 
intersect is a curve .. whidi is called the cttspidal edge of 
that developable. 2879 — Higher Plane Curves § 209 
Cuspidal cubics. 

3 . Of teeth; = Cuspidate. 

2867 Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 274 Cuspidal teeth.^ 

Cuspidate (k»‘spid^), a. [ad. mod.L. atspi- 
ddt-iis, f. cuspid-etn Cusp. In mod.F. cuspid^.] 

Having a cusp or sharp point, spec, a. Bot. Of 
leaves : Ending in a rigid point or spine, b. 
Applied to the canine teeth, each of which ends in 
a single point ; a name first given by J. Hunter. 

269a tr. Blaucardts Phys. Diet. (1693I iS7/i Parasentesis 
. .a Perforation of the Chest and Abdomen through a cuspi- 
date Channel. [1772 J. Hunter Nat. Hist. Teeth Wk's. 
183s II. 21, 1 choose to didde them [teeth] into the four 
following classes viz. Jncisores, commonly called fore teeth ; 
CuspidcUit vulgarly called canine; JBicuspides, or the 
first two grinders ; and Molares, or the last three teeth.] 
2835^Lindley introd. (1848) II. 356 Cuspidate, 

tapering gradually to a rigid point._ It is also used 
sometimes to express abruptly acuminate. 2848 Dana 
Zooph. 485 Long cuspidate branches. x882.5'j'(f. Soc. Lex., 
Cuspidate tain, the canine teeth, so called from their 
shape. 

+ Cuspidate, Obs.~'* [f. L. cuspidare to 
point : see -ATE 3.] irons. To sharpen to a point. 

2623 CocKERAU, Cnspedatc, to sharpen. 2636 in Blount 
Glossogr. 2722 in Bailey. 

Cuspidated (k^'spid^tted), a. [f. as prec. -{- 
-ED.j Having a cusp or cusps ; = Cuspidate a. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 33 x Cuspidated nayle, peg, pin. 
1731-7 Miller Gard. Diet., Cuspidated Plants . . are such 
Plants, the Leaves of which are pointed like a Spear. 1827 

J. JOPUNG in Mech, Mag.yil\ 263 [The pencil] will 
describe an evolute, which is an infinite cuspidated line. 
1883 A ilunamm Dec. 782/3 The . . cuspidated pediment, 
anafinial of the Sion organ. 

Cuspida'tiou. Arch. [n. of action f. L. cuspi- 
ddre : see prec.] Decoration with cusps ; cusping. 

1848 Rickman Archil. App. 57 The feathering or cuspida- 
tion of arches in trac^. Athensenm n Oct. 489/1 
One of the . . characteristics ofthe Early English doorways 
in Gottland is the frequency of cnspidotion in the heads and 
down the sides of those openings 
Cuspidiue (ku'spidsin). Min. [f. L. ctispid- 
em spear-point, cusp + -ine.] A fluo-silicate of 
calcium from Vesu-vius occurring in pale rosy spear- 
shaped crystals. 

x8Sa Dana Min. App. iii. 33 Cuspidine. 

Cuspidor, -ore (k»-spid^i, - 09 . 1 ). U.S. Also 
8 cuspadore. [a. Pg. cuspidor spitter, f. cuspir 
to spit, deriv. of L. conspuere^ A spittoon. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 235 Before each person was 
placed a large brass salver, a black earthen pot of water, 
and a brass cuspadore. xS^z Specif. HeaiKs Patent No. 
1858 Improvements in Cuspidores. 1892 Howells Mercy 
10 Nickel-plated cuspidors. 

Cuspingf (ko'spig), sb. Arch, [f. Cusp + -WO : 
cf. costing, roofing, etc.] A formation consisting 
of cusps ; cusp-work. 

2860 G. E. STREETin.<4n;/<2af.C((nf. III. 124 The cusping 
was let into a groove. 2870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Linaisf. 
xoi It has five lights, the cuspings of which, .are early. 


II Cuspis (kv'spis). FI. cuspides (-idfz). [L.] 
= CusP, q.T., in various senses. • 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 60 [The magnetized] 
Needle, .will ohvert or turne aside its lyllie or North point, 
and conforme its cuspLs or South extreme unto the andiron. 
2647 H. More Song of Soul ii. App. vii. The Cuspis of the 
Cone. 2794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxi. 475 Vallisneria 
has a cuspis on each petal. 

Cuss, ousse(7?), obs. forms of Kiss. 

Cuss (kos), sb. U. B. colhq. or slang. [In its 
origin a vulgar pronunciation or attenuation of 
curst ; hut in sense 2 often used without conscious- 


ness of the origin, and perhaps with the notion 
that it is short for ettstomer^ 

1. An execration, etc. ; see Cubse sb. 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. he. Them Rank infidels that go 
agin the Scriptur’l cus o’ Shem. 2863 ‘ Artemus Ward ' 
His Book 115 Not keering a tinker’s cuss. 

2, Applied to persons, in the way of slight re- 
proach or contempt, or mgrely humorously with 
no definite meaning ; also to animals. 

1848 Lowell Biglow P. ii, The everlastin’ cus he stuck 
his one-pronged pitchfork in me. x866 Ibid, and Ser. 
Introd., C7m,asneaking,iU-nataredfeIlow. 18S3P. Robin- 
son in Harped s Mag, Oct. 706/2 The ‘ horned toad ' is dis- 
tinctly an ‘ amoosin cuss iBfe Century Mag, XXVI. 283 
The concern is run by a lot of cusses who have failed in 
various branches of literature themselves. 


3. Comb,, as ousa-word, a profane expletive. 

2872 ‘ Mark Twain’/m«sc. at Home 20 (Farmer) He didn’t 
give a imntinental for anybody. Beg your pardon, friend, 
for coming so near saying a cuss-word. 1888 Detroit Free 
Press xs Sept. (Farmer', He . . never asked us for a chew of 
tobacco, .or a free puff, .and he didn’t use cuss-wor^. 


Cuss, w. Vulgar U.S. pronunciation or attenu- 
ation of COESE. 

1848 Lowell BislemP, iv, Their masters can cuss ’em aiv 
kick ’em. Ibid, ix, I wish I may be cust. x86i Sat. Rtv. 
7 Dec. 583 This is why people like Major Pendennis go 
cussing up stairs aud down stairs, as his valet described that 
hero doing. 

'fCu’SSan. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. cutsson, 
f. cuisse thigh.] pi. = CuissES, thigh-plates. 

c 1473 RaufCoiliear 472 His Cussanis cumlie schynand 
full clear. . . 

Cussed (k»'sed), a. Vulgar U.S. pronunciation 
of CuESED. So Oussediy adv. 

1848 Lowell Bigloiv P. ii, A Yung feller of our town that 
wuz cussed fool enuff to [etc.]. 1882 Three in Norway x. 
77 It was a thoroughly cussed morning. i%B&Gd. Words 
470 You see stranger. .Uncle Sam don’t care a dime for you 
and me being robbed, but it’s a cussedly different thing, 
touching the mails. 

Cussedness (kn’sednes). U. S. colloq. or slang. 
Malignity, perversity of disposition, cantankerous- 
ness, ‘contrariness’. 

xB66 Lowell Biglow P. Introd., Cussedness, meaning 
wickedness, malignity. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fori. Fool i. 
xxxiv. What has been termed by .some philosophers the 
natural cussedness of things. x888 Bryce Anier. Cominw. 
1 . 360 Owing to the inherent disputatiousness and perversity 
(what the Americans call ‘ cussedness ’) of bodies of men. 

CuBseis, Cussues : see Cuisse. 

CuBsen, obs. form of Cozen. 

CusBer, var. Coubbee ^ 2, stallion. 

18x3 Scott Gity M. xi. For ye ken a fie man and a cusser 
fearsna the deil. 

+ Cust Ohs. Forms : i cyst, 3 - oust («). 
[In form identical with OE. cyst choice, excellence, 
virtue, etc. from custi- = OS. ctist (MDii. cust, Du. 
hust), OHG. chtist, (Goth, ga-hists) OTeut. 
*kusti-z fern, abstr., f. kus- weak grade of ketisan 
to taste, prove, choose. 

Parallel masc. forms are Gothic kusitt-s, and ON. kostr\ 
see Cost ri.i Found only in OE. and early southern ME. : 
its Midland and mod. Eng. form would have been l^st, hist. 
But in the midi, dialect its place was supplied by Cost ri.' 
from Norse, to which also cust seems to nave been entirely 
conformed in sense, so that it may be viewed simply as the 
southern form of cosi.J 

1. Choice, action or faculty of choosing. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 1919 (Gr.) Ic Se cyst ahead, c 1000 
Ags, Ps. Ixiv. 4 (Thorpe) Se hine ece God cystum 
geceoseS. 

2 . Quality, character, manner, way ; = Cost sb.^ 

c XX03 Lay. 120Z0 Heo i-cneowen wel a jjan wolene Jjas 

wederes custes. Ibid, 20324 Swa nauere na mon nuste Of 
Baldulfes custe [e 1273 Of Baldolf his custes]. a 1230 Owlfy 
Night. 9 And eiper seideof o|>res custe pat alreworste pat hi 
wuste. Ibid. 1398 Sum arist of pe flesches Inste, And sum 
of pe gostes custe. a 1230 Prov. Alfred 252 in O. E. Misc, 
119 Ac leorne hire custe [a 127S Her pu hire costes cupe]. 

t Oust Sc. Obs. Also ouist, ooyst. [Deriva- 
tion unknown : its abbreviation from custroun has 


been suggested, but the spelling seems to indicate 
Sc. 0, ii, repr. ME. d, which is a different vowel.] 
A base, low fellow ; a custroun. 

01x500 Cotkelbie Sow i. 406 (Jam.) Ilk knave, and ilk cust, 
Comprysit Horlore Hust. 1333 Aberdeen Reg. V. is (Jam.) 
Calling him coyst carll & commound theyfi & vther vyil 
woidis. a 1603 Montgomerie Flyting 13 We mell thou 
sail yell, little cultron cuist. 

Custage, var. Costage Obs., cost, expense. 
Custard (k»’stajd). [app. a peiTerted form 
of Cbubtade, with which it is connected by the 
forms crustarde and cusiad(e. The fashion of the 
thing appears to have altered about 1600 .] 

1. •pa Formerly, a kind of open pie containing 
pieces of meat or fruit covered with a preparation of 
broth or milk, thickened with eggs, sweetened, and 
seasoned with spices, etc.=CEUSTADB. b. Now, 
a dish made -with eggs beaten up and mixed with 
milk to a stiff consistency, sweetened, and baked ; 
also a similar preparation served in a liquid form. 

[e;x390 Crustarde: see Crust ace.] £1430 'J\oo Coohery- 
bks. 74 Custarde. . Custard lumbarde [Reapes identical with 
those on pp. so, 5 1, for Crustade and Crustade lumbard], c 1460 
J. Russell.Si%, Nurture 802 Bakemete, or Cusiade Costable, 
when eggis & crayme be geson. 2330 Palsgr. 211/2 Cus- 
tarde, dariolle ['Darioles, small pasties filled with flesh, 
hearbe^ and spices, mingled, and minced together ’ (Cotgr.)]. 
a 1392 Greene fas. IV (zS6i) 208 Cut it me like tbe battle- 
ments Of a custard, full of round holes. z6z8 Earle Micro- 
Co0£(Arb.)47 Quaking Tarts, and quiuering Custards, 
and such milke sop Dishes. 1665 Phil, Trans. 1 , ixS White 
like the white of a Custard. x688 R. Holme Armoury [\o. 
Bdbees Bk. (1868) zixi. Custard, open Pies, or without lids, 
filled with Eggs and Milk; called also Egg-Pie. 1740 
Somerville Hobbinol iii. (1749) 158 The Custard’s jelly d 
Flood. 2^ Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 111 . 231 To take always 
the new milk and the custard at twelve. 1887 R. N. Carey 
Uncle Max xv. 114 [Her] custards and flaky crust were 
famed in the village. 

2. attrib, apd Comb, a. = Custard-like, as f ctis- 
tard-cap, \ -crown, fpaie ; b. custard cup, pud- 
ding ; custard-crammed adj . ; -j* custard-coffln, the 
‘coffin’ or crust of a ‘custard’; custard-cups, 
a local name (Shropshire) for lie ‘Willow-herb, 
Epildbium hirsutum (cf. Codlins-and-creani). 

2396 Shaks. Tatn. Shr. iv,' Iii. 82 It is [^ paltrie cap, 
A custard coffen^a bauble, asilken pie. 1599 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffe ,1871) 29 Tlie houses here have not such flat custai-d 


custom:. 


CUSTARD- APPLE. 

Clowns at the top, as they have [a6 Cadiz]. «t6aS Bsaum. 
& Fl. Bloody Bro. ni. ii, Do you hear? You Custard Pate, 
we go to t for high Treason. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 
373 Not to bear Offices in their Parishes or Custard-cram'd 
Companies. 1676 D’Urfey Mad. Pkkle \. i, You shall drink 
Bumpers out of your Custard-Cap you Rogue. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 169 A boiled Custard 
Pudding. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 
^794 I- 38a Rich as. .custard pudding at a city feast. 
Hence Cii'stardly, Cii’staxdy afljs. {jionce-wds^^ 
of the nature of or resembling custard. 

*870 J. Orton A7ides ^Amazons xix. C1877) ago The rind 
. .incloses a rich custardly pulp. Ibid. ii. xxxviii, 510 A rich 
custardy pulp. 

Cu'Stard-apple. [f. prec.] The fruit of 
Anom reticulata, a native of S. America and the 
West Indies, introduced in i6th c. into the East 
Indies ; it has a dark brown rind, and a yellowidi 
pulp resembling custaid in appearance and flavour. 
(Also called hillock's hearti) b. The tree itself. 

1657 Ligon Barhadoes (1673) ir Every one a dish of fruit 
..the first was Millions, Plantines the second, the third 
Bonanos . . the sixth the Custard Apple. 1703 Dampier Voy. 
III. 33 Full of a white soft Pulp, sweet and very pleasant, 
and most resembling a Custard of any thing. .From whence 
probably it is called a Custard-Apple W our English. 1869 
Walmsley Ruined Cities Zulu l.and I. 113 Like the cus- 
tard-apple of the Madras Presidency, black, rough, and 
repulsive-looking outside, and a white, delicious custard 
inside. 

Custardmonger, ohs. form of Costebmongeb. 
Ouste, obs. pn. 1. of Kiss v. 

+ Custi i?/), a. Obs. In i oystis, 3 kisstij 
(Orm.). [OE. cystig = OHG. chustig, MHG. 
kustig, f. OE. (^j^=OHG. chust, kust, in sense of 
excellence, munificence.] liberal, munificent. 

C897K. AIlfred Gregory's Past. xx. 148 Bat he sie cystig 
and mildheort. c xaoo Ormin 4698 hiss mahhte. .make^ 
full kisstij mann Off whattse Godd te lene^h. c 1275 Lav. 
4075 He was of ^eftes custi. 

Hence Cii'stinesse, liberality. 

(rix73 Lamb. Horn. 105 Largiias, }]et is custinesse on 
englisc. 

t GustilCef Gostile. Obs. Also custell. 
[a. OF. coustille, 15th c. in Godefroy.] A two- 
edged dagger or large knife. 

ri47g Pnrienay 1722 Of Army peple seing grett fuson. 
With Custiles and Gisarmes many on. Ibid. 4334 Gaffray 
hym .smote vppon the hanche. . Wyth a costile which in hys 
sleffe gan hold. Ibid. 5853 That fine good custell . . that . . 
gan hold Brandes the good knyght. X479 Office Mayor 0/ 
Bristol in Eng. Gilds 427 With no Glaythes, speerys, longe 
swerdys, longe daggers, custils, nother Basjelardes. 
Custock. Sc. form of Castook, cabbage-stalk. 
1785 Burns Hallmeen v. /«i8xo Tannahill Poems 
(1846) 80 A heart not worth a custock. X87X C. Gibbon 
Lack of Gold x, Here's a fine custock. 

Gustode [In ME. a. OF. cuslode (12th c. in 
Littrd), ad. L. ciisios, ciistod-em keeper, custodian ; 
cf. It. custode, also Pr. cusiodi, Sp. custodio, from 
Rom. type custodius. This has long been obsolete, 
but the word has been re-introduced in recent times 
from Italian.] One who has the custody of any- 
thing ; a guardian, custodian : 
f a. in ME. (kusto'd). Obs. 

c X380 Wyclif Wks. (18801 43 pe chesynge of his successour 
be maad of mynistris prouincial and custodis. c X470 Hard- 
YNG Chi-on. ccxxi. vii, And of his soonne Henry he made 
custode Thomas Beauford, his vncle. 

"b. in modern use, a. It. custode (k«stci’de), pi. 
-odi, custodian. 

[1832 Gell Pompeiana II. xi. 4 If the cusiodi can be 
believed,] x8fo Hawthorne Marb, Faun vii, The old cus- 
todes knew her well. x88x Ruskin Bible in Amiens iv. i, 

I love too mauy cathedrals — though I have never had the 
happiness of being cuslode of even one. 

Hence f Custodery, Cuatodtle, office of a cus- 
tode, custodianship. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 43 Pe mynystris & custodis may 
. .in pe sametjeer in here custodries onys clepe to-gidre here 
breperen to chapitre. 

t CustO'de Obs. [a. F. custode fern., ad. L. 
custodia Custody.] ^Cgstodial sb. 

i6S3 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Tran, Ivi. 218 In this Procession 
were.. also the rich Custodes of their Idols.. They that 
carryed them were clothed in yellow. 

Glistodee (k»st<J’di‘‘). [f. stem of L. custod-evi, 
custody, etc. + -eb, after t-rustee^ A person en- 
trusted with the custody of anything. 

X832 Austin furispr. (1870) I. xxv. 487 The possession of 
the custodee ought to be deemed the possession of the 
owner. 1836 C, Forster Life Bp, Jehh lii. (ed. 2) 203 The 
friend of Dr. Townson, and custodee of his papers. 

Gustodial (kustJ'n'dial), a, and sh. [f. L. 
todia custody -f- -al] 

A. adj. Relating to custody or guardianship. 

1772 Letter to Bp. Rochester 2 (R.) The custodial charges 

and government [of a church]. 2841 L'pool, f-ntl. 4 Dec., 
After much learned argument as to the custodial relations 
ofillegitimale diildren, X887 Scribn. Mag, II. 147 Custodial 
duties. 

B. sb. A vessel for preserving sacred objects, as 
the host, relics, etc. (Cf. F. custode.) 

i8do Reade Cloister ^ H. Ixii. (D.), The priest. .then topic 
the custodial, and showed the patient the Corpus Donntn 
within, XB87 Hutchinson tr. Viresalingams Fortune's 
Wheel 63 Hari.sastri picked up his custodial and with- 
drew. 
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CustO'diaiDl. Triih Law. Also erron. -ium. 
[L. custodiam custody, from the phraseology of the 
grant.] A grant by the Exchequer (for three years) 
of lands, etc., in possession of the Crovm. 

iKa Earl Orkerv State LeiM (1743) I. 8s These lands, 
which come out of the custodium at April next. x6M R. 
Parr 26 A Person of Quality, .who had newly 

obtained the Custodium of the Temporalities of that See. 
1787 Minor srja Fresh custodinms, detainers, and executions 
were issued without number. iSoxMar. Edgeworth Castle 
Rackreni(i88()4i He takes him out a custodiam on all the 
denominations. 

aitrib. X848 Wharton Lam Lex., Cnsiodiarn lease, agrant 
from the Crown under the Exchequer seal, by which the cus- 
tody of lands, etc., seised in the King's hands, is demised or 
committed to some person as custodee or lessee thereof. 

Custodian (kustju-dian). [f. as prec. + -AN.] 
One who has the custody of a thing or person ; 
a guardian, keeper. 

[Not jn Todd 1818, Webster 1828, or Craig 1847.] 

X78X in SeL Papers Twining Pant. (1887) 38 The custodian 
of the galleries. X836 Dickens Sk. Boz (ed. 3) II. 203 To 
act as custodian of the person of the supposed lunatic. xSva 
Bagehot Physics ^ Pol. (1876) 28 The close oligarchy, the 
patriciate . . recognised as the authorised custodian of the 
fixed law. 

Hence Custo'cUaiisMp, the office of a custodian. 

_ X858 Sat. Rev. VI. 330/1 Loading the library table and 
increasing the responsibility of Mr. Miller’s custodianship. 
1883 Times 1 Tune 4 The public should contribute to., 
a well-organized custodianship for such treasures. 

•j* GustO'dieut, a- Obs. rare — h [ad L. custo- 
dient-eni, pr. pple of ctistodire to guard.] Guarding, 
protecting. 

1637 Jeanes in Heber’s fer. Taylor (1839) I. 63 The cus- 
todient grace of God, 

Custodier (kxstuo-diox). Also 5 costodyer, 
9 oustodiar. [f. L. custodia custody + -eb.] 

One who has the custody of anything ; a custo- 
dian. Now esp. Scotch. 

c 1470 Harding Chroru Lxxvin. i. My knightes . . My landes 
helpe, custadye[r]s of my crowne. CX485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) 11. 628 Now_ eiiery costodyer kepe well hys wall. 
1820 Bean Abbot sax. He had become . . the custodier, as 
the Scottish phrase went, of some important state secret. 
1839 Mom. Herald In Spirit Meirop. Conserv, Press 
(1840) 1 . 151 Custodiar to the Bank of England’s treasure. 
X892 Ld. Hannen in Lam Rep. App. Cases 163 The appel- 
lant.. is bound, .to live in the bank house as custodier of 
the whole premises. 

+ Cu’stodite, v. Obs. rare~^. [f. L. emtodti-, 
ppl. stem of cusiodlre to guard, f. aistdd-em guar- 
dian.] trans. To guard, protect. 

x6s7 Tomlinson Renorls Di^. 341 The athenian matrons 
. .the better to custodite their chastity. 

Oustodrie : see Custodbby under Custode. 
Custody (ks'stiydi). Also 5-6 -dye, 5-7 -die, 
7 eoBtodie. [ad. L. custodia guarding, keeping, 
f. custos, custod-em guardian, keeper: see -r.] • 

1 . Safe keeping, protection, defence; charge, care, 
guardianship. Const. the thing guarded, or of 
the person gnarding it. 

^ XMX Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 3 There to rest as your Tresour 
in the Custodie of the seid Chief Officer, xgig More in 
Grafton Chron. II. 772 Both . . for a while to ne in the 
custody of their mother. X535 Eden Decades 54 Leauynge 
the custodye of the fortresse with a certeyne noble gentel- 
man. a 1626 Bacon (J.), There was prepared a fleet of 
thirty ships for the custody of the narrow seas. X652 Sir 
E. Nicholas in JV, Papers f^mden) I. 320 When he shall 
have the custody of the Great Seal. 1704 Land. Gaz. 
No. 4048/4 She [a mare] was seen . . in custody of a Man. 
X78X Gibbon Decl. 4 F. IIL Ixiv. 609 The custody of the 
passes was neglected, xSpx Law Times XC. 462/x Where 
the court refuses a parent the custody of his child. 

2 . The keeping of the officers of justice (for some 
presumed offence against the law); confinement, 
imprisonment, durance. 

[1590 Shaks. Corn. Err, i. L 156 laylor, take him to thy cus- 
todie.] x6ix CoRVAT Crudities 4 He shall be apprehended by 
some Souldiers. .and committed to safe custoiW til he hath 
paid some fee for his lansome. X665 Manley Grotius' Low 
C. Warres 129 He had . . committed him to hard and close 
Custody, more out of suspition, than for any Crimes. 1727 
Swift What passed in London, That so. .honest a man 
should be ordered into custody. 180a M. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) 1 , xv. 120 The constables . . appeared. 
T. R. was taken into custody. x888 Morley Burke The 
messenger of the serjeant-at-arms attempted to take one of 
them into custody in his own shop in the city. 
fS. The office of a keeper; guardianship. Obs. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Num, viii. 26 Thus shaft thou dispose 
to the Levites in their custodies. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. IX. ix. 30 Who gaue away, .such Honours, Custodies, 
and Dignities, as were vacant. 16x3 Sir H, Finch Law 
(1636)286 Custodies of Woods, Parks, Forrests, Chases. 
fA A case for keeping a thing in. Obs. rare. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 240/3 His bookes whiche bad 
[not] a custodye [nullran kabentes conseroatoriran\ fyl in 
the water. 

6. attrib. 

a s6zs Cope in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 122 Custody Lands, 
anciently termed the Crown Lands, answered in the Pipe. 
CxiS'toxu ^o'stam), sb. Forms : 2-7 custume, 
oustome, (3 kustums), 3-7 oostome, (4 -toum, 
•turn, kostome), 4-7 oustum, costom, (5 eus- 
tomme, oosteme, 5-6 costume, 6 ooustome, 
4- custom, [a. OF. ctistume, costume ii-i 3 th c. 
(later coustume, now couHime) from Romanic *cos- 
tumne L. *cosiumen, substituted for *costudne 


L. comuetiidinern. In other Romanic forms, 
Pr. costum. It. and Pg. costume, Sp. costumbre, 
masc., there is change of gender after sbs. in 
-Timen ; while Pr. costuma, cosdumna. It. costuma, 
f. med.L. coustuma, show retention of gender with 
assimilation of the ending to -a nouns. Costume 
is another form of the same word, of recent 
adoption from It., through Fr.] 

1 . A habitual or usual practice ; common way 
of acting; usage, fashion, habit (either of an in- 
dividual or of a community). 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 73 Bereje us wi 5 alle iuele cus- 
tomes. Ibid. 89 It is custume liat ecb chirchsocne go 3 
dai a procession. C1340 Hamfole Psalter xxi. 16 As 
hundes folus ther custom in berkyng & bitynge. C13S0 
WilL Paleme 2010 On )>Rt knew he kostome of cuntre 
of grece. c 1450 tr. 7'. a Kernpis' Irnit. i. xiv, Olde custom 
is harde to breke. X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 162 b. 
Let ys not come to y" chirche by vse & custome, as the oxc 
to his stalle. 1576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist, B iij, Other 
fourmes of salutations are also in custome. 1602 Shaks. 
Horn. I. iv. 25 It is a Custome More honour'd in the breach, 
then the obseruance. X683 Evelyn Diary 12 Feb., Much 
offended at the novel costoine of burying every one within 
the body of the Church, xyrj Berkeley Hylas B PldL ii. 
Wks. I. 309 Common custom is the standard of propriety in 
language, X732 — Alciphr. v. § 12 The general manners 
and customs of those people. 17x9 Young Revenge iv. i, 
I went into the garden, As is my custom. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
TiNBAu Briery Creek iii. 46 The settlers . . followed the old 
custom . . of holding their market on a Saturday. 1659 
Mill Liberty 126 The despotism of custom is everywhere 
the standing hindrance to human advancement. 

b. The practising of anything habitually; the 
being or becoming accustomed. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. tW. de W. 1531) 78 Whan a synner 
commeth to the custome of synne, than he falleth to con- 
tempte. 1534 Whitinton 7'ullyes Offices i, (1340) 27 Cus- 
tome and practyse must be vsed, that we may be as good 
accompters of our offyees. 1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 
4 r V. II. 94 Custome of sinne hath wrought this sensle.snes5e. 
1867 Jean Ingelow Dreams that came true vii, Custom 
makes all things easy. 

*1*0. 0 / custom: according to custom, usually, 
as usual ; also adjectivally, usual, customary. Obs. 

cUfsa Latfrand s Cimrg. X24 Aman}>ut usi}> of custum 
sich a maner dietynge. xsgfi Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
74 It bathe bene of ane olde costome that sent Gorge 
shulde be kepte holy day. 1576 Fleming Panqpl, Epist. 
Ill For some things there he which of custome I shake 
off. x688 Evelyn Mem. (185?) II. 296, agth Nov. I went 
to the Royal Society, We. .dined together as of custom. 

•I’d. Custom of women (med.L. consuetudo) '. 
menstruation. Obs. 

x6ix Bible Gen, xxxi. 35 The custome of women is vpon 
mee. iiyog Bosman Guinea 2x0 When the Custom of 
Women is upon the Female Sex, they are, .esteemed un- 
clean. 

e. Applied to specific usages of particular 
peoples ; e.g. the periodical massacres in Dahome. 

x8ao Q. Rev, XXII. 206 Dahomeans do not make war to 
make slaves, but to make prisoners to kill at the Customs. 
x88x Standard 12 _Nov. s/x The Ashantis, like the Da- 
homeyans, have their ' customs ’ dr periodical executions. 

2 . Law. An established usage which by long 
continuance has acquired the force of a law or 
light, esp. the established usage of a particular 
locality, trade, society, or the like. 

In French history applied to the special usages of different 
provinces and districts which had grown into a local body 
of law, as the custom ofHormandy, of Paris, etc. 

c 1400 Test. Love ni. C1560) 203 b/i Custome is of commen 
usage by length of time used, and custome nat write is 
usage. 2523 Fitzherb. Surv. 4 Oxganges, rentes, or suche 
other customes as the tenauntes vse. a 1626 Bacon Max. 4 * 
Uses Corn. Law (163^) 37 Having.. gained a custome by 
use of occupying their lands, they now are called coppy 
holders. i6to Morden Geog. Reel, (16851 22 The Common 
Law of England is a Collection of the General Common 
Custom, ana Usages of the Kingdom. 1726 Ayltffe Pco. 
rergon 195 A Statute has the express Consent of the 
People, whereas a Custom has only their tacit agreement 
to it. 1767 Blackstone Cornm. II. 98 Declaring, that the 
will of the lord was to be interareted by the custom of the 
manor. 1769 De Pods Toitr Gt. Brit. II. 409 Stafford.. 
This Town retains theantient Custom of Borough Engli^. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest, (ed. a) I. 360 Every species of waste. . 
not warranted by the custom of the manor. 2864 Kirk 
Chas. Bold 1 . 11. li. 500 The 'customs' of Lidge — that is to 
say its constitution and its laws— were . . forever abrogated. 
1 3 . Customary seivice due by feudal tenants to 
their lord; customary rent paid in kind or in 
money; any customary tax or tribute paid to 
a lord or ruler. Obs. in actual use. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) ni Ne costom no seruise 
of )>uig bat he forgaf. CX450 St. Cuihberi (Surtees) 7984 
The monkes possessiouns made he Fra all seruice and cus- 
tomes fre. 2323 Fitzherb. Surv. Prol., What rentes, cus- 
tomes, and seruice he ought to haue of them [the tenants], 
X 33 S CovEROALE Ezra iv. 13 Then shal not they geue 
tiibute, toll, and yearly custome. 1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. 
(1682) 132 He disannulled all the exactions, .upon his tribu- 
tary Christian suin' ects ; and cancelled the custom or tythe 
of their male children. 2641 Terrmes de la Ley 97 Chistome 
is also used , . for such services as Tenants of a Manor 
owe unto their Lord, f 2730 Burt Lett. N. Scoil. (1818) 
II. 32 'Their rent is chiefly paid in kind . . such as barley, 
oatmeal, and what they call customs, as sheep. Iambs, 
poultry, butter, &c. 

4 . Tribute, toll, impost, or duty, levied by the 
lord or local authority upon commodities on their 
way to market; esp. '^at levied in the name of the 
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king or sovereign authority npon merchandise ex- 
ported from or imported into his dominions; now 
levied only upon imports from foreign countries. 
The Customs ; the duties levied upon imports as 
a branch of the public revenue ; the department 
of the Civil Service employed in levying these 
duties. (Now rarely in singular, and never with a.) 

In this sense the OE. name was ioU (Ger. soil ) ; constie-r 
iitdo occurs in Magna Carta, cttsiwKa in nied.L. passim. 
In early times the customs were distinguished as magna. 
CHStu/na, ‘the great custom', levied upon exports and im- 
ports, and farva, custum^ [ the little custom *, levied upon 
goods taken to market within the realm. 

[ri3a5 Her Ctmierarii i.^Sc, Statutes', Braxiatores, cami- 
fices, custumarios magne et pame custume. 15M c. Sc. 
transi. Breustaris, fieschewaiis, custumaris alswel of greit 
custom as of small custum.] rx4oo Mauxpev. (Roxb.) xvi. 
75 pe emperour taker in.sre of pat dtee pi'abreez] to cus- 
tomez of marchandise pan Jje ricchest Cristen king . . may 
dispend, ct^o Promp. Purr', iii Custum, k^gys dute, 
ciisiuuta, 1^3 Act j Rich. Ill, c. 8 Prcam., Paying less 
Costume for the Lokkys then for the hole wollyn Flese. 
1334 Twdalb ix. p Hesawe a man syt a recOTuinge 
of custome, named Mathew. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of AWes 
S71 Customes are these which, aie palde of Merchaundises, 
and of those things which are either carried out or brought 
in. xfiop Skehc JIlaj. 133 Custumers of the litill 
custom (that is, of gudes cumand to the market). 1669-70 
AIarveli. Ci>7-r. cxT. Wks. II. 311 Setting a high custom 
upon all foialn Com. 1710 Swift ymLSiella Oct. 10 § rg 
The handkerchiefs will oe put in some friend’s pocket, not 
to pay custom. 1766 C. Leadbetter Royal Gauger (ed. 6) 
II. IX. 333 The Commissioneis of the Customs are to pay into 
the Exchequer the remaining Part of the Produce of such 
Seizure made by the Officers of the Customs. 1838-42 
Arnold Hist. Rome (1846) III. xUii. 114 Collectors of cus- 
toms and port duties, 1863 H. Cox Instil, i. ix. ig6 Among 
the permanent taxes, the most considerable axe the customs 
. .and the e.xcise duty. 

6 . The practice of customarily resorting to 
a particular shop, place of entertainment, etc. to 
make purchases or give orders : business patronage 
or support. 

XS96 Shars. Tam. Shr. rv. iil, 99 Go hop me ouer euery , 
kennell home, For you shall hop without my custome sir. 
1664 Pe;ys Diary 31 Mar,, A tailor, whom I have presented 
my custom, s66c Bunvan Hofy Cilie 17 What wonderful 
custom the Church of God at thu d^ shall have among all 
sorts of People, for her Heavenly Treasures. 1729 Swift 
Modest Proposal, This food would likewise bring great 
Custom to taverns. 1833 Hr. Mautimeau Brooke Partii 
vii. 88 They ran in debt to the grocer till he refused their 
custom. 1893 Daritt Times XCv. 5/a Other persons who 
had been customers discontinued their custom. 

6. cUtrib. and Comb., as (sense i) custom-gene- 
rated, -govemedsidis. ; (sense a-3) custom law, -ser- 
vice ; (sense 4) custom-collector, -gatherer ; a/stoms 
duties, laws, etc. ,* CnsTOM-HonsB ; (sense 5) cus- 
tom-shrunk adj., -work', ■f custom-day, ?a day 
on which a customary service is rendered by a 
tenant ; euatoni-free a., free from custom, toll, or 
tribute; free from custom duty; custom-mill, (a) 
a mill belonging to a feudal proprietor at which 
his tenants are obliged to grind their com, paying 
' custom ' for the accommodation ; (d) a mill that 
grinds for customers ; custom-office = Custom- 
house; t oustom-siok morbidly subject to 
custom 01 habit, 

ex688-H9 in Maidment .Sc. Pasquils (1:868} 263 Our new 
kings vicegerent . . More fit to he a factor or “custome 
collector. 15x8 Rental Bk. in Trans. Kilkenny Arckseol. 
Soc. Ser. ii. IV, 133 A “custom day on every bowse to ripp 
bind & drawe. 18^ M'CutLocH Taxation, ii. v. (1853} 334 
“Customs duties existed in England previously to the Con- 
quest. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol, Econ. 128 The customs 
duties levied upon wine, spirits, tobacco, .when they are 
imported, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 80 To take up a 
Degree, With all the Learning to it, “Custom-free, i8xa 
in Risden’s Surv. Devon App. 17 Towns.. free from Tax 
and Toll, such as we .. caJl Custom-free. 1656 Tbatp 
Comm. Luke iii. is These [publicans] were toil-takers, 
“custom-gatherers for the Romans. 1630 R. Johnson's 
Kilted, ij- Comnm. 71 The.. “Custome law, that (by the 
particular custome of Manors and Towns) lands should be 
divided by the custome of Gavel kinde, 1703 Bond, Gaz, 
No. 3896/; The Manor and Royalty of Bovey-Tragr, with 
the Fairs, Markets, and “Custom. Mills. x888 Eissler 
Metal, Gold 33 At custom-mills the quartz is delivered in 
wagons, x8^ H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 25 The Com- 
pany’s “custom-offices on the opposite hank, 1676 Phillips 
Purch. Pattern a What “Custom-service hath been done of 
old By those who formerly the same did hold. 1603 Sbaks. 
Meas.for M. 1. ii. 83 What with the galLowes, and what with 
pouerty, I am“Custom-shrunke, 1634 W. Wood New Eng, 
Pro^. II, iv, They are not a little phantasticall or “custom- 
sick in this_ particular, 1884 N. Y. Herald 37 Oct. 746 
Wanted — tailore.ss on first class “custom work, 
t Custom (kJ7-st9m), V. Ohs. or arch, [a. OF. 
costumer, coustumer, {. costume, cousiume CtrsTOM.] 

1, tram. To render (a thing) customary or usual, 
to practise habitually; usually^Sojj. to he customary 
or usual ; =AcausTOM i. 

X3M, Proclam, in York Myst. Introd. 34 Yat yai come 
furthin array and in ye manere as it ha.s been vsed and cus- 
totned before yis time. 1483 Caih. Angl. 87 To Custome 
or to make guculiare,ritare, jngitadiare. C1500 

3 felusi/ie xxi. 114 Tne patrons made theire recommend- 
acions to god as customed it is. z6a6 W. Sclater Expos. 
a TIuss. (1629) 17s Let him iterate it, of intolerable it be- 
comes graue onely . . custome it, it proues . .insensible. 

2. To accustom, habituate (oneself or another). 

c xgro Barclay Mirr. Gd, Manners (1570) G ij. Nor 


custome not thyselfe to hosie. 1580 Hollvband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Acconstumer, to custome, to enure. dAccotis- 
iutner, to vse, to custome himselfe. X633 J. Dome Hist. 
Se^iuagint 92 Those that custome and acost thenmelves 
with men \Vise and Prudent tSsS Singleton Virgil I. 73 
Custom thyself to be invoked by vows. 

b. pass. To be accustomed, wont, or used (to do 
something). 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour cxxxviii. 19s Yf he be cus- 
tommed to doo euylle. <zz533 Ld. Berners Huon cxxy. 
4^5 The trybute that is coustom}rd to be pa^ed in this 
citye. x56e TSjsuJtzvs&Hom. Apoth. 29 a, He is costumed 
to eat unnatuiall and unkinde meates. 1674 Gaot. Tongtte 
ix. § 15 (1684) 154 As a horse [turns]. .Into that inn to which 
he is customed. 

c. intr. (in same sense as b). rare. 

rx43o Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. cxxix. (1869) 68, I haddenot 
customed to be armed. 1596 Spenser F. Q, v. ii. 7 On a 
Bridge be custometh to fight. 

3. trany. To pay duty or toll on ; to pass through 
the custom-house. 

Z494 Act II Hen. VII, c. 13 Every Mare so .shipped ere 
they be customed. c 1592 Marlowe Jew of Malta i. 1, 
Thy ships are safe . . the merchants . . have sentme to know 
whether yourself will come and custom them. 1^9 Hak- 
luyt Viy. II. 238 When they have customed their goods. 
i6ag Skene Reg. Maj. 15a Tney search not the shippes,for 
wooll, or gudes not custumed. lyao Lend Gas. No. 5851/3 
If any Person shall Custom any Goods of any Stranger 
. .whereby the King loseth his Custom. 

b. To levy duty or toll upon. rare. 

16x1 Heyivood Golden Age iv. i. We custom them. And 
they enrich our coffers. 

4. To bestow one’s custom on; to deal with 
(a person) or at (a shop) ; to frequent as a cus- 
tomer. 


1005 aioavt Jiao, i^ear/i. it. xiu. 97. 52 it a soooemaxer 
should haue no shooes in his shoppe, hut onely worke, as bee 
is bespoken, hee should bee weakely customed. 1639 Mayne 
City Match ii, v, We . . custom’d your house And help’d 
away your victuMs. x68x P. Rvcaut Critick tax ‘When 
they perceived the Shop so well customed by the famous 
Themistocles. 

Customable (kxi-stsmab’l), a. Also 4-6 
c'astum(m}able, 5 -abil, -eable, eustomabylle, 
-mahle, castymabil, 6 costomable. [a. OF. 
cust-, cost-, coustumable, f. custume, coustumer, 
Custom sh. and v . ; see -able.] 

•j* 1, Of things or actions ; According to custom ; 
customary, usual. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif AfrwiA xxix. 6 With cn5tomab1e[i383'woned] 
fletynge offryngis. 1460 Capgrave Ckron. 34 Whanne 
Nylus, the grete ryver, had. .descendid into Iris customable 
mesure. 1532 More Corf at. Tindale Wks. 389/1 After hys 
custumable fashion, xgyx Golding Calvin on Ps. xlix. 5 It 
was a customable matter in those dayes to sing Psalmes to 
the harp. 1663 Aron-hinm. 65 It is so naturm, so custom- 
able to us, we have no sense or feeling of it. 

•I* b. Depending upon establisheii custom ; = 
CUSTOMABT4. Obs. 

1580 Lyly Enphnes (Arh.) 438 The regiment that they 
haue dependeth vppon statute lawe . .Then vpon common 
law. .Then vpon customable law. 

tC. 0.%adv. =CuSTOMABIiT. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne pys synne [of curs- 
ing] ys nat dampnable Buthytbeseyde custummahle, 1567 
R. Mvlcaster Fortesciie’s De Latfd. Leg, (1672) izi b, In 
the common bench there are customable v. Justices, or six 
at the most. x66x Morgan Sph, Gentry xv. iii. 47 The one 
sort customable wearing their hood on the left shoulder. 

»!' 2. Of persons : a. Accustomed (to), yront(to do 
a thing) ; b. (with agent-noun) Habitual. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Afowd'/. Synne 20x4 Jyf thou be custum- 
able bar to, liou synnest gretly. 1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy 
IV. xxxii, He was aye customable , . for to be vengeable. 
c x44p Pecock R^r. (Rolls) H. in. xix. 414 King Saul was 
a wickid customable synner. 1575 Coverdale {title), 
A Christian Exhortacion unto customable Swearers, 

3, Liable to custom or duty ; dutiable, rare. 

*3*9 Oath of Comptroller of Ciatoms in Thynne Animadv. 
(X865) Notes X3X The thinges customeable which shall cum 
to the saide porte. 1597 Skene Sc. Acts Table s.v. Cm- 
iomers. Customable gudes may nocht be caried foorth of 
thc Realme. X763 Act ^ Geo. Ill, c. 22 Any Ship.. laden 
with customable or prohibited Goods. X893 Times 17 June 
*3/3 A return has been presented to the House of Commons 
of the duty on ‘Customable’ goods , , removed, duty paid, 
from Great Britain to Ireland. 

Hence *}’ Cu’stomableaess. 

1388 Wyclif Ecclm, xx. 28 Betere is a theef than the 
OTSiomablenesse of a man, a leesynmoiigere. 2583 CJoldinq 
Calvin on Deut, civxi. The custoxnablenesse of sick- 
nesses. X730-6 Bailey (folio), Cmiomablettess, customari* 
ness, hableness to pay custom, 
t CTL’Stoma'bly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -m 2.] 
According to custom, as a matter of custom; 
habitually, usually, cuslomarily. 

* 3®3 Brunne Handl, Synne 2697 5yf ]>ey synne cus- 
tninmaWy Yn pe hope of hys mercy. 0x430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Mmtkode i. cxxviii. (1869) 67 This targe.. whiche the kyng 
Salomon bar sum tyme customableche. 1485 Caxton Chea. 
Ct. 118 Gyue alme.sse to poure peple largely and custom- 
ably. >54^ (Mar.) Bk, Com, Prayer 133 b, Whensoeuer 
the people be customably assembled to pray in the churche. 
1697 rt&w PeudZ ledws 257 Where the Inhabitants have 
not customably used to river or wash their Sheep. 

'h Cu’stomai^e* Obs, rare. [a. OF. coustum- 
age, f. coustwner\ see Custom v, and -age.] 
Lev)dng or payment of custom. 

1632 'R^lev tVotnantiever Vextx. i, When she returns 
Jaaen with merchandise. And safe deliver’d with our custom- 
age. 


Customal, sb. : see Cubtumal. 
t Cu'Stomal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. costumel 
customary : see Custom sb, and -al.] Customaiy, 
usual, habitual. 

2401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 71 Thou usist thi customale 
condicion, thou hast so lemed to lye thou kanst not leve 
werk. 

tCu’stomance, cu'sttmiauce. Obs. [a. 
OF. cost-, coustumance, f. cost-, cousHmer to custom 
-AWCE.J 

1. Customary practice ; custom, habit. 

C13B6 Chaucer Monkts T. ^21 This Nero hadde eek 
a custumance In youthe ageiii his maister for to ryse. 1393 
Gower Co?f. II. 164 Of his comun custumaunce. 1^3 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 307/4 Ledde . . fro the cyte of Sodome 
that is to wete fro the custommaunce of Synne. 1528 Paynel 
Salertie’sRegim. i Breakynge from customable vsehurteth 
greuously : mr custoinance is an other nature. 

2. Customary gathering ; frequenting, rare. 

*S*3-7S Dhirn. Occnm'eftis (1833) 340 At the croce of 

Edinburgh quhair maist custumance of peipill war. 

Customarily (kii’stamarili), adv. [f. Cus- 
TOMABT a. + In a customary manner; 

usually, habitually ; as a matter of custom. 

axSxz Donne Siadavaro; (1644) 187 Naturally and cus- 
tomarily men thought it good to dye .so. x66o T. Gouge 
CAr. Direct, iii. (xSsx) 33 They are uttered customarily in 
a way of form, merely from the teeth outward. 1720 Land, 
Gas. No. S826/X The Nobility met as customarily. 1859 
Mill Liberty i. (1865) 5/2 There seems to be no principle 
by which the propriety . . of government interference is 
customarily tested. 

Cu'stomariness. [f« next + -ness.] 

1. The quality of being customary or habitual. 
1660 Boyle Seraph. Love xviii. (1700) ixi By the cus- 
tomariness of their being possessed, they prove less con- 
spicuous. 1663-4 Marvell Corr.Wks. 1872-5 II. 132 Out 
of thecustom^arinessof that expression. 1836 SirH. Taylor 
Statesman vi. 41 The customariness of many metaphorical 
uses of words makes us unconscious of their metaphor, 
i8go Spectator 4 Jan., This customaiiness of our well-being 
. .partly explains optimism. 

tb, PerAmctoriness or formality arising from 
habitual performance. Obs. 

21x640 J. Ball Power of Godliness (1657) 158 Discontent 
and hypocrisie, and customariness in good duties. 1646 T. 
Horton Simte's Discev, 4 Our prayers are so full of coldnesse 
..and our fastings so full of customariness. 1653 Baxter 
Peace Consc, 1x9 Their, .dulness and customariness in 
duty. 

2. A being accustomed or used to a thing, rare. 

x8(S4 Hawthorne Dr. Grimsheewe ’ sSecretxl , Still dim. .but 

our eyes.. have gained an acquaintance, a customariness, 
with the medium. 

Customaxy (ko’stsmari), a. Also 6 -rye, 6-7 
-rie, 7 costomary. [ad. med.L, custumdrius, 
-omarius, repr. L. consuetudinarius, f. consuetiidin- 
em ; see Custom and -abt.] 

1. According to custom; commonly used or 
practised ; usual, habitual, accustomed, wonted. 

*607 Shaks. Cor, II. iii, 93, I haue heere the Customarie 
Gowne. 1645 Rutherford Tryal ^ Tri. Faith (1845) 116 
Customary running lengtheneth the breath, 1705 Stanhope 
Parapkr. Ill, 525 The utter Insensibility . . of the . . Con- 
science, which customary sinning introduces. 17x2 W. 
Rogers V^. 33 Such Weather is customary as we draw 
near the Line. 1838 Lytton Alice 43 Recovering his 
customary self-possession. 1863 Geo. Eliot Remola i. xx. 
It was customary to have very long troops of kindred and 
friends at the. .betrothal. 

t b. transf. of persons. Obs. (Cf. habitual.) 
X796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) i8g It falls not within the 
compass of my remembrance, that a customary Dram-drinker 
ever left it off, 

2. Established by or depending on custom. 

1660 W iLLSFORD Scales Co?nm. 36 The customary measure 
of any place being known, .to find how much it will make 
by a greater or a lesser measure of another place. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. e) III. i6i _The family was a religious 
and customary institution binding the members together. 

fS. Perfunctory or mechanical from habitual 
performance. Obs. 

1654 Whitwck Zooiomia 349 In her devotions, she is 
swibus, not Customary. [1670 Clarendon Contempl. on 
r'r. Tracts (1727) 712 There is a customary recital of prayers, 
and as customary an unconcernment in them.] 

4. Law. a. Liable, subject to, or under customs or 
dues of various kinds, as customary tenants (med. 
L. custumarii), tenure, lands, etc. But in later 
usage this has come to be taken as ; Holding or 
held by custom (e.g. of the manor), b. Relating 
to, depending on, or established by custom as 
contrasted with general law. 

Citsiomary mill = Custom mill : see Custom 6, 

1^3 Fitzherb, Suru, Prol., Than may the lorde , . haue 
parfyte knowledge, .who is his freholders, copye holders, 
customarye tenaunte, or tenaunt at his wyll. iltd. 15 They 
. .ought to haue a customarie role, wherin is euery mannes 
lande contayned, and what rent, customes, and seruyces 
euery man ought to pay and do. 157^ Harrison England 
H, ix. (1877) 1, 202 Customarie law consisteth of certeine laud- 
able customes vsed in some priuat countrie. xSpa West 
xst Pi, Symbol. § 103 C, The said customarie lands and 
tenements. x6aa J, Wilkinson Corofiers ^ Sherifes 145 
If MV customarie tenant or copiholder hold two parcels of 
land by hemot service. 1709 Land. Gaz. No. 4505/4 The 
'■®veral Manors of Bovey-Tracey [etc.] . , with the Market 
fjf;, ^»irs of Bovey-Tracey aforesaid, and the Customary 
Mills there. 1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xix. §38 The 
laws, .may subsist Mther in the form of statute or in that of 
customary law. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prof. 
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Latu XX. 151 Property of every description, including copy- 
hold and customary lands. xBte Times 9 Aug. 3/3 A custom 
had existed, which had now become a part of the customary 
estate, that the customary tenants should win and get the 
minerals under their own tenements. 

b. Cvstomary court \ formerly in England, a 
manorial court which exercised jurisdiction over 
the copyhold tenants of the manor, and administered 
the custom of the manor as contrasted with the 
common law. It is distinguished from the court 
baron which exercised a jurisdiction over free- 
holders. Customary holder ^ a customary tenant ; 
so customary-hold. 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Snn). xviii. (1S39I 39 Copye holder. Cus- 
tomary holder, 1628 Coke On Litt. 38a, A customary Court, 
and that doth concerne Copiholders, and therein the Lord 
or his Steward^ is the Judge. Now as there can be no 
Court baron without freeholders, so there cannot bee this 
Icind of customary Court without Copiholders or Customary 
holders. 1844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) Any free- 
hold, copyhold or customary-hold property. t8j6 K, £. 
PiCBY Reai Properfy v. § 6. 256. 

1 6 . Of the nature of customs-dnty or tribute. 

*677 Sir T. Herbert Trem. 43 Toll gatherers . . ready to 
search and exact a customary Tribute for the Mogul. 

6 . as sh. A customary ceremony. 

1756 S. Richardson Corresp. (1804) III. 231 The little 
parting customarles are not to be mentioned. 

Customary (kz^-stomai-i), custumary (h2''3- 
ti«mari), sb. [ad. med.L. custumdrius, -drium, 
representing OF. cottstuinier, L. consuetudindriuSf* 
-drium, subst. uses of the adj. ; see prec.] 

1 . Law. A written collection of customs (see 
CusTOAt sh. 2) ; a book or document setting forth 
the customs of a manor, city, province, etc. 

1604 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 432 The Costomaty of the manner 
of Tettenhall regis. a x6i8 Raleigh in Gutch ColL Cur. I. 
64 By the customary of Bretaigne the Lords have aids to- 
wards the marryingof their daughters. x8i8 Hallam Afid. 
Ages (1841) I. i. 133 The earliest written customary in France 
is that of Bearn. x88sZa.w TimeitRep. LIII. 303/1 Although 
such custom was not contained in any of the customaries of 
the manor. 

b. transf. The customs of a country, etc. col- 
lectively, even though not reduced to writing. ' 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. i8a The whole of 
the polity and economy of every country in Europe . . was 
drawn from the old Germaniok or Gothick custumary. 1859 
Dasent Pop. Tales fr. Norse Introd. xi., The codes of the 
Lombards, Franks, and Goths were not mere savage, brutal 
customarles. , . , , 

2 . Eccl. A treatise containing the ntual and cere- 
monial usages of a religious house, order, college; 
^CONSUBTODIITABT si. 

x88a J. W. Legg No/es Hist. LiUirg. Colours 43 Richard 
de Ware was Abbot of Westminster from 1238 to 1283, and 
caused a custumary to be written. 

+ Customed (k»'stamd,/< 7 tf/. kc-stamed),///. a. 
Obs. or arch. [f. Custom - t- - ed.] 

1 , Accustomed, usual, customary ; established by 


custom. 

zsSa Wyclif JSx, v. i 8 customyd 

noumbre of tilys. X483 Caxtoh Gold. Leg. 428/2 On ester- 
day aboue his customed pytaunce he ete two egges. 1595 
Shaks. John. III. iv. 133 No common winde, no customed 
euent, But they will.. call them Meteors, prodigies, and 
.signes. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (ifiS3)„9S Let 
not passion nor old customed corrupted Will prevail. 1750 
Gray jE/egyxxviii, One mom I miss'd him on the custom’d 
hill. x87a G. Macdonald IVilf, Cmnb. I. xiii. 207 The 
invitation to dance, a customed observance at Moldwatp 

2 . Of merchandise : Charged with duty, or on 

which duty has been paid. 

1604 E. Grimstone tr. Acosta’s Mist. Indies 223 Siluer 
that was marked and customed. 1611 Cotgr., GaielU. . 
Customed for : on which an Impost is layed. x6ax Bolton 
Stat. Irel. 44 (12 Ech). IV) He or they so. .carrying hydes, 
or any other staple merchandises into Scotland, not cus- 
tomed, shall forfeit [etc.]. 

3 . Frequented or patronized by customers. 

XS94 Pi-at yewell-ho. in. 66 A house well customed. x6xx 
Rich Hottest. Age (1844) 39 An ill customed shoppe. , X703 
Ld. Orrery As you find ti ii. li, I have more invitations. , 
t lian the best-custom'd Lawyer has Clients. 

+ Cn'Stomer, a. Obs. [a. OF. costumier, cous- 
Utinier customary, accustomed, wonted^ = Pr. cos- 
tumier, cosdumnier, ined.L. costunidrius Rom. 
*costtimnario for L. consuetndindrius ; see Cubtom- 
and -EB.] Accustomed, wont. 

«02 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8807 Who so euer >arto 
ys custummer. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 224 If thou were ever 
Custumere To fals semblaunt in any wise. C 1400 Rmn. Rose 
4039 Youthe, his chamberere That to done yvelle is cus- 
tommere, c 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 134 The good lady 
was oustumer to herburghe the holy profites. 

CJusiiOllieir (kc'stsmai), sb. Forms : 5 oustuin- 
inere,oostomer, 5-7 oustumer, 6 oustomar.cus- 
tyiuer, customyer, 7 cuatumier, 5— customer. 
[In senses i and 2, and in 6, a. late AngloFr. 
custumer, med.L. custumdrius =* consuetuditidrius : 
see Du Cange. In the other senses the word ap- 
pears to be an Eng. formation upon Custom,] 

+ 1. One who acquires ownership by long use or 
possession ; a customary holder. Obs. 

c *440 Protnp. Pars, ixi Custummere, custumarius, usu- 
captor. 

VoL. II. 


t2. An official who collects customs or dues; 
a custom-house officer. Obs. 

[See Custom sb. 4 1st quot.] 34^ Act 27 Hen. VI, c. 2 
Chescun Custumer Countrollour Sercheour & Survelour. 
a 1483 Liier Niger Edsu. IV in Hotiseh. Ord. 27 Corouners, 
custumers, countroUer& serchers. 1486 3 Hen. VII, 

c. 8 The Customer or Comptroller of the same Port. 1509 
Barclay Ship of Footes (1570I iz He shall be made a com- 
mon Customer . . of Lin, Callis, or of Deepe. 1548 Uoall 
etc. Erasm. Par. Mark ii. 22 Sitting at the receipt of 
custome, for he was a publicane or customer. 1609 [see 
Custom sh. 4]. x65x Bedell in FulleVs Abel Redrv., 
Erasmus (1S67) I. 74 All the gold he brought with him . . 
except live pounds, was seized - .by the customers [at Dover], 
1748 St. yames’s Evening Post No. 3982 Lord Petersham 
. .to be Customer, Collector, etc., in the Port of Dublin. 

3 . ‘ One who frequents any place of sale for the 
sake of purchasing ’ (J.) ; one who customarily 
purchases from a particular tradesman ; a buyer, 
purchaser. (The chief current sense.) 

c 1480 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 3x7 To w“-draw from yo' M,, 
ne from no brother of h" craft, any of ther costomers. 1523 
Fitzherb. Hush, g 1x9, I saye to my customers, and those 
that bye any hoxses of me. r«a Greene 3rd Pi. Conny- 
catch. 33 His shop very well frequented with Customers. 
x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 192 No Milliner can so fit his 
customers with Gloues. 1745 De Foe Eng. Tradesm^ 
(1841) I. viii. 39 Parcels fit to fill their shops, and invite 
their customers. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 222 
The alehouse . . had neither customers nor host. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ. 11. X. (1876) 259. 

+ 4 . A person with whom one has dealings; 
a familiar associate or companion (of some one). 
Obs, (passing into sense 5). 

x^ Hall Chron. 153 The wagoner came to the jgate, 
called the porter. .The porter (whiche wel knew the voice of 
his cu-stomeri 136* T. Heywood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 81 
To his accustomed customers he gat. 1590 Shaks. Cotn. 
Err. iv. iv. 63 You Miuion you, are thwe your Customers? 
x6ax Bp, Mountagu Diatribse 2 Lazy ignorance, or patient 
idlenesse, the common customers of the clergy. 

+ b. A common woman, prostitute, Obs. 
x6ox Shaks. Alls Welly, iii. 287 , 1 thinke thee now some 
common Customer. 1604 — 0 th. iv. i. 123, I marry her 1 
What? a customer ! 

5 . colloq. A person to have to do with ; usually 
with some qualifying adjective, as ttffly, awkward, 
queer, runt, etc. ; ‘ chap ‘ fellow ’. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc, (1390) ii False witnes. .is taken 
vp now for a custome of one lewd Customer. *65* Heylin 
Cosmogr, To Rdr., Such a Countrey-customer 1 did meet 
with one, 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxviii, An thou meetest 
with ugly customers o' the toad. *837 ’Dvxx.n& Pickw. ii, 
Queer customers those monks. Ihia. xx, A precious seedy- 
looking customer. 1863 Spring Lapl. 183 Certainly, a bull 
elk is an awkward customer when brought to bay. 

+ 6. =CUST0MABY jA, CUBTUMAL ji. Obs. 
1614SELDEN Titles Hon. 331 That aide de Ranfon fas it 
is calld in the Custumier of Normandie). 1772 Antiq. 
Sarish, 29 From the Grand Customer of Normandy we 
leain, that Bordage was a base tenura 

Cu'stomerless, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -less.] 
Without a customer. 

1859 ^nj^Gas-light D. vii, For years the railway tavern 
stood, .deserted-looking, customerless. 

•f- .Obs. [f. CuSTOMEB 2 + 

-SHIP.] The office of a collector of customs. 

Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 7 The said . . Ofiice of Customer- 
ship, Comptroller or Searcher, iggx Percivall Sp. Diet. , 
Almoxarifadgo, the customership, custome. 165a Wads- 
worth tr. SandavaVs Civ, Wars Spain 216 Profitable rights, 
as.. Subsidies, Customerships. 

Custom-lioiise (k&'stomhaus). [Custom 4.] 

1 . A bouse or office at which custom is collected ; 
esp. a government office situated at a place of im- 
port or export, as a seaport, at which customs are 
levied on goods imported or exported, b. transf. 
The office of the establidiment or department 
which has the management of the customs. 

a *490 Botonrr Hin. (Nasmith 1778) 167 Transeundo per 
le custom-hous usque per le condyt. X548 Uoall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. ix. (R.), As he passed by the custome- 
house, he espyed sitting there a certayne publicane, called 
Matthewe. 1604 Dekker Hottest Wh. Wks. 1873 II, 141 
My men are all at Custome-house vnloding Wares, xinx 
Cowley Disc, Govt. O. Cromwell Wks. 1710 II. 639 How 

much we have got ten by it, let the Custom-house and Exchange 

inform you. lyxa Budgell Sped. No. 277 f 3 Its Cargo was 
seized on by the Officers of the Custom-house. 1803 Southey 
Etig. Eclogues ix, He. .Swore no false oaths, except at the 
custom-house. *840 Dickens Old C, Shop iv, Smol«d his 
smuggled cigars under the very nose of the Custom-House. 

2 . attrib., as custom-house oath, officer, station.^ 

17*5 De Foe Voy. round World >1840) lor Agreeing with 

the custom-house officer for a small matter. 1748 Ovdral 
in Whiston Mem. 411 A Custom-House Oath is become 
a proverbial Expression, for a Thing not to be reguarded. 
1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Religiort Wks. (Bohn) II. 101 
The modes of inination are more damaging than custom- 
house oaths. 

Hence CustomJioiiser {nonce-wet.), a custom- 
house officer. _ 

x86s Carlyle Gt. xxi. il. Caitiff ofaCustom-houser, 

T Cu'stomiuifi Obs. rare. [f. Custom 

w. 3-b.iMGi.] (See quot.) 

x6ix Cotgr., Gabellage, a customing; an imposing or pay- 
ing of custome. 

Cu'stomless, a. nonce-wd. [f. Custom sb. 5 
+ -lESS.] Lacking custom. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LIV. 537 The aspect of Bond- 
street with its customless tradesmen. 


t C'tt'stoBaly, Obs. [f. Custom jA - h -LT 2 .] 
As a matter of custom, habitually. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. ni. xxi. i8x Who that customly doth 
gladly the good werkes. X549 Coverdale Erasm. Par, 
I Pet, II. 15 Salute you euery one other with akysse, not 
after the sorte that is geuen more custumely than hartely. 
1336 J. Olde tr. GnalteVs Antichrist iv. 128b, We have 
customly vsed to serue God . , by a farre other manor, 

II Custos (ko'stps). Obs. (exc. as Latin.) [L. 
custos. Formerly treated as Eng. with pi. custoses : 
now consciously Latin, with pi. custodesl\ 

1 . A keeper, guardian, warden, custodian. 

x4fi3 Mercers' Rec. in Blades Life Caxton 130 John lam- 
bert, John Warde, John Baker, John Alhurgh, Custoses. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. Pref. i The vertue of history .. 
hath to her custos and kepar, it (that is to say, tymei, whiche 
consumeth the other writynges. X368 Grafton Chron. II. 
138 The king. .made Stephen Edworth Constable of the 
Tower, and Custos of the Citie of London, xfigs Pagitt 
Ckristianogr. 197 In the absence and minority of the Kings 
..divers Clergymen have beene Custosses or Viceroyes of 
the Kingdome. 1833 Thackeray Newcomes I. 166 The 
senior pupil and Custos of the room. 1878 Stubbs Const. 
Hist, UI. xviii. 112 On the 21st [April 1430] Gloucester «as 
appointed lieutenant and custos of the kingdom. 

2 . In certain Latin titles retained more or less in 


general use. 

t Custos breviutn (‘ Keeper of the briefs ’) : an officer in the 
Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, who had the 
custody of writs, warrants, and other documents. 

Custos rotulorum : the principal Ju.stice of the peace in 
a county, who has the custody of the rolls and records of the 
sessions of the peace. 

Custos sigim : the Keeper of the Seal. 

*S4*'3 tict 34-33 Hen. VIII, c. 27 § 33 There shall be 
. .one custos rotulorum in euery of tne sayd twelue shires. 
1634 View ReguL Chancery 49 The Custos brevium in the 
Court of Common-Pleas which hath been an office usually 
granted by LettersJPatent from before the Reign of Edw. 1, 
1696 Luttsell Brief Rel (1837) II. 202 Mr. Fowkes, who 
hath the custos brevium office in the Kin^ bench court 
x86a Ld, Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 274 The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or rather the Custos Rotulorum in each county, 

Cn'stosship. [f. prec. + -ship.] The office 
of custos. 

xd4i Prynne Antip. 186 Thomas de (^orhridge. .bestowed 
. . [the] Custoseship of the Parish of Saint Sepulcher on one 
Gilbert Segrave. x866 Daily News x2 Feb. 5/6 Neither the 
dignity of the viceroyalty nor that of the Kingston Custos- 
ship has been, .enhanced, .by Gordon's capture. 

't' Cnstrel (k»'strel). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
coustrell, 6-7 costrel(l, costerel. See also 
CoiSTBEL. [Coincides in meaning with OF. 
cousHllier, -illeur, lit. a soldier armed with a cous- 
tille (see Cusms), hence, ‘ an esqnire of the bodie, 
an armonr-bearer vnto a knight, the sernant of 
a man at armes ; also, a groome of a_ stable ? 
(Cotgr.). But the regular Eng. repx. of this would 
be custeler, custler, and it is not easy to account 
for the metathesis of this to custrel. The secondary 
sense * knave, base fellow ’ ( commoner in the variant 
coistrel) is not found with Fr. cousHllier, and seems 
to have arisen from association with Custbos.] 

1 . An attendant on a knight or man-at-arms. 

1491 in Ryraer Fcedera (1710) XII, 478 Eveiy of theim 

hsvyng with him his Custrell and his Page. 1495 Hen, VI I 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 11 1. nr To make as many speres with 
their custrelles and di.lances..as ye can fumisshe. 1348 
Hais. Chron. (1809)512 The Kyng ordeined 30 «ntlemenne 
to bee roeres, euery of theim to haue an Archer a Demilaunce 
and a (fustrell. a 1377 SiR T. Smith Comtnixi. Eng. i. xix. 
(16091 26 They [Esquires] were at the first Costerels or the 
bearers of the Armes of Lords or Knights. *613-18 Daniel 
Coll. Hist. Eng, (1626) 93 Brabansons (which were certayne 
Mercenaries commonly called the Routs or Costerelst 1830 
James Dartiley xi. 30/2 Now promoted to the dignity of 
custrel, or shield-bearer. 

2 . A term of reproach : Knave, base fellow. See 


[JOIBTBBL 2. 

*581-1783 [see Coistrel]. x6o8 Shaks. Per. iv. vi. 176 
rhou art the damned doorkeeper to every custerel printed 
msherel. Globe coistrel], that comes enquiring for his Tibr 
CuBtrel, var. of CostbelI, qIs. 
t Cn'streliug, coMstrelyag. Obs. [(lim. 
3f CusTBEL : see -ifg.] Lad, groom, ‘ knave \ 
axsss Udall Royster D. i. iv. (Arb.) 29 Oh, your cous- 
irelyng Bore the lantenie a fielde so before the gozelyng. 
t Cu'Stron. Obs. Forms; 4quyflt^orL,qwi8- 
b^OJl, 4-6 quystrotui(e, 5 qnisteroxui, quys- 
beroun, (?) q-wiatoune, eustnin, 6 ooystrowme ; 
Sc. custron, 6-7 -oun, 7 -one. [a. OF. coistron, 
:oestron, quistron, coitron, in nom. case questres, 
luaisire, scullion late L. cocislronetn, nom. cocis- 
iro 'tabemarius’ (Papias).] 

1 .' A scullion, a kitchen-knave ; hence a boy or lad 
low birth, base-bom fellow, * cad ’, vagabond. 
<•1300 K. Alis. 23*1 Ther n'as knave, no quystron, That 
lie no hadde god waryson. a *400 Octottiau *54 Sche swth 
i boy lothly of face, A quysteroun . . And seyde ; • Hark, thou 
:okes knaue '. ax4oo-sn Alexander 3303 1.0 I so Jie^nele of 

^JP^^8B6 ^'is God of^Love of his fasoun^as 
lyke no knave, ne quystroun. a 1539 Skelton {title), 
Agaynste a comely coystrowne, that curyowsly chawntyd, 
xnd cnrryshly cowntred. — Howe douty D. Albany 171 
Suche a foule coystrowne. 1330 Lymdesay Test. P^yngo 
igo Pandaris, pykthankis, custronis, and clatteiaris Loupis 
vp frome laddis, sine lycbtis amang lardis. a xfe3 Polwart 
in Montgomerie Flyting 128 Vile vagabound. .Custroun 1 
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2. =CvSTIiEI. I. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vn. 503 The sperj*s to haue for them 
and «eyr custrun euery day halfe a floreyn. 

Cus^m, -e, etc., obs. forms of Custom, etc. 
Gustnmal (kzrsti»ma.l), castomal (ko-sts- 
mal;, sb. Law, [from med.L. liber custumalis : 
see next.] A written collection or abstract of the 
customs of a manor, city, province, etc.; =Cv 8 - 

TOMABT sb. 

1570-6 Lambabde Peramb. Kati (1S26) 110 A LatineCus- 
tumall of the towne of Hyde. 1741 T. Robinson GaivUind 
iii. 35 Set forth in the Custumal of those Manors. 1771 
Getii. XLI. 3St The Customall of the Cinque Ports. 
1875 Maine Hist, Ittsi, i. 6 The Custiunals or manuals of 
feudal rules plentiful in French legal literature. i88a 
Athensnim 8 Apr. 441/3 The ‘Customes of Yardley Hast- 
ings', in 1607 . .IS not . .a manor customal, but. .an account, 
t^en on the oaths of old men, of the ecclesiastical customs 
of the parish. 

Cn'StlUlial, a, [ai med.L. cos-, custumalis, 
corresponding to OF. costuviel, f. Rom. and med.L. 
costuftia, OF. costume Custom: see -Ai.] Having 
to do with the customs of a city, etc. 

1889 Sir J. Moncktok in Pall Mali G. 3 Ocb 6/3, I find 
in the records no note of deviation from the usual custom, 
and as the custumal officer of the Corporation I should feel 
bound to advise against it. 

t Cu'S'tnxaliede. Ohs, rare, [f. Custom sb. 
+ -head.] Customary practice, custom, ^blt. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 29139 (Cotton Galba) pe fitst in thoght, 
}>at o)ier in dede, thrid in syn of customhede. 

Cusyn, -yng, obs. forms of Couam. 

Cu'syng, aphetic f. accusm£: (Cf. Cuseh.) 

c 1470 Henry Wallacew. 400 Began a sair cusyng to male. 
Cut (k»t), sb,^ Also cutt, -e. [(Dxigiu and 
original sense uncertain. 

This has been usually regarded as merely a special um of 
Cut funder which it is still treated in recent dictionaries) ; 
but to this identification two considerations are opposed. 
First, cut ' the act or result of cutting ' is (like such verbal 
derivatives generally) a word only of Modern English, 
known from, the i6thc., while cut 'lot' goes bade before 
1300, standing quite alone -without any sense of Cut sb.^ 
to eigilain or support it. Secondly, in hlE., in the verb Cut 
and Its pa. pple., the forms ij/i, kit, kti are of constant 
occurrence, but no such spelling are found for this word, 
only cut, cutt (cuile). The latter circumstance opposes also 
any such suggestion as that att ‘lot ' is an absolute use of 
the pa. pple. meaning ‘ the cut stick or straw*, ‘ the cut 
or marked thing drawn', a use which would besides 
be very diflicult to admit at so early a date. There is no 
cognate word, and no derivative from any word meaning 
'cutting', used in the other Teutonic languages; in these 
the word Lot, with its cognates, is the native term. It is 
evident that arau/iujecuis has been from the Z3th c. a more 
popular form of sortilege, or a more popular and colloquial 
expression for it, than 'casting lots’. Welsh has cm/ 'a 
little piece, a cut, a gobbet, a lot' 1 Silvan Evans) ; etui lot 
occurs in Salesbu^'s transl. of the Bible, 1520; and the word 
has in Welsh the derivatives cubitus lot, lottery-ticket, share, 
cwtysyn- lot, ticket ; but it may be from English.) 

L =Lot: in the phrase draw cuts, originally 
draw (or layl cut, applied to a read^ way of cast- 
ing lots, by the chance drawing of sticks or straws 
of nneqnal length. 

The simplest and most usnal way is to take as many bits 
of straw, stick, or the like, as there are persons concerned, 
one of these bits being shorter (pcit maybolougef) than the 
others ; these bmng held so that one end only is exposed, 
each person draws one of the bits for himself, and he who 
chances to draw the bit dififeiing in length is the person to 
whom, the lot falls. In later use each hit is called a cut, 
but in earlier use the decisive bit appears as the ' cut '. 
a. To draw (lay) cut. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16699 (Cotb) A-bute his Icirtel drou bai 
cutt. 0x340 Hahpolb Psalter xxi. 18 On my clathe |>ai 
laid kut. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 465-7 , 1 rede, that cut 
among us alle We dtawe, and let se wher the cut wil falle; 
And he that hath the cut, with heite blithe Schal renne to 
thetoun. CI440 YorkMyst. xxxv.sgSilredewedrawecutte 
for bis coote. Ibid. 29s The schorte cutte schall lyynne. 
1483 Cath, Angl. 88 To drawe Cutte, sortiri. 1533 More 
AJol. xxxvii. Wks, 903/1 Let them draw cut betwene them. 
Jl. To drawfwfr. 

I4S0-XS3O Myrr. our Ladye p. Ivlii, They drew cuttes 
amonge mem whiche of theym shulde be kyllyd. 1530 
Falscr. 526/2, 1 drawe lottes, or drawe cuttes, as folkes^o 
for sporte, je jeme au cottrt fesiu [short straw], igte 
Sidney Arcadia (1613) 154 My daughter Mopsa. .may draw 
cuts, and the shortest cut speake first, Shaks. Cofii. 
Err, V. i. 422. 1600 Maides Mttam, iv. in Bullen O, PI, 
1 , 149 Whether shall begin his note ? Srawcuttes. .content ; 
the longest shall begin. 1641 Brome Joo. Crew in. Wks. 
1873 HI. 405, I am pussell’d in the choice. Would some 
swome Brother . . were here to draw a Cut with me. 1653 
Walton Angler 75 , 1 think it is best to draw cuts and avoid 
contention . .Look, the shortest Cut fals to Coridon, a 1745 
Swift Direct. Servants, Who is to stay at home is to be 
determined by short and long cuts. 1853 Kingsley IVesiw. 
Ho (1861) 300 We three will draw cuts for the honour of 
going with him. 

■t* b. The drawing or casting of lots : f with or 
by cut, by lot. Obs. 

12- . Leges qutti. Burgonmt liv. (Sa StatX Et sciendum 
esc quod stallangiator nulla tempore potest habere loth cut 
neque cavyl de allquo mercimonio cum burgense. a 1340 
Hamfolb Psalter xv. 6 Strengis . . fell as -wib kut. 15x3 
Douglas /Etuis i. viiL 27 Be cut or cavil that pleid sone 
paitid was. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858) I. 39 Be cut 
and cavill than till his part fell he. 

•b 2 . (One’s) lol^ fate, fortune ; fate or fortune as 
a ruler of events. Obs. 

a *34® Hampole Psalter xxx. 18 In }>i hend fare] my 


kuttes. 1423 Jas. 1 KntgisQ c\lv, Hir that has the cutlis 
two In hand, both of 5Qur wele and ofsour wo. CS450 SU 
Cuthbert 1367 To be couent he him putt In religioun to 
prove his cutt. Ibid, 6743 To england felle a sary^ cutt. 
X513 Douglas /Eneis i. iil 76 Quhilk is by cutt gevin me 
to bair in hand. 1330 Palsgr. 211/2 Cutte or lotte, soj-t. 
163s Pagitt Christtauogr. 1. (1646) 206 You see., how 
fortunate a cut those Gods have given us, whom wee robbed. 

Cnii (kui), sb.^ [In blanches I-V f. Cut v. ; in 
VI elliptical use of the pa. pple. ; in VIII the word 
may be distinct, since the phrase occurs about or 
before 1400 , while the sb. otherwise appears only 
in the i 6 th c.] 

I. Act of cutting. L lit. 
z8oS Cosbbtt Pol. Reg. as June 997 The speech is all 
whet and no cut. It S merely flummery. 1841 Mas. 
Loudon Ladies' Comp, Flower Gard. (ed. 9) 81 The shoot 
should he cut off with what gardeners call a clean cut. 

2. A stroke or blow with a sharp-edged instru- 
ment, as a knife, sword, etc. 

z6oi Skaks. yul. C. m. ii. 187 Through this, the wel- 
beloued Brutus stabb’d . . This was the most vnkindest cut 
of all. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. iv. 68 Seeing him 
give the fellow a barbarous cut with the hatchet. 18^ 
Froude Chiejs of Dunhoy ' o. 55 His lace.. had been dis- 
figured by a sabre cut. 

b. JFencingaad. Sword exercise. A slaving blow 
or stroke pven with the edge of the weapon (dis- 
tinguished from a thrust given with the point). 

2392 G, HAKvey Piereds Suyer. 140 Cuttes, slashes and 
(bines. 2833 Rtgul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 148 Each ‘ Cut ' has 
its ‘Guard . 2840 Dickens OldC. Shop II. i, The broad- 
sword exercise with all the cuts and guards complete. 

e. Cut atid thrust: (a) asjA, the act of cutting 
and thrusting ; hand-to-hand struggle ; {b) as adj. 
(the words being hyphened), adapted for both 
cutting and thrusting; addicted to or connected 
with cutting and thrasfeg ; also ; (r) ellipt. — 
cut-and-thrust sword. 

2840 Thackeray Cntherinel, He-devils, sword and pistol, 
cut and thrust, pell-mell came tumhling into the redoubt ! 
1843 Lytton Last Bar, i. iii, Thanks, but I leave cut and 
thrust to the gentles. x8^S Grots Greece (i86i2> I. ii. 63 The 
cut and thrust of actual life. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 301 My .sword with a cut-and-thrust 
blade. 1820 Scott A blot iv, The woi d ssvord comprdiended 
all descriptions, whether back-sword or basket-hilt, cut-and- 
thrust or rapier. 1838 Dickens Hick. Nick, ix, That . . 
scowl with which the cut-and-thrust counts, in melo- 
dramatic performances, inform each other they will meet 
again. 2873 J owett Plato (ed. 2) II. 42 1 The short cut and 
thrust method of Socrates. 

3. A sharp stroke or blow with a whip, cane, etc. 

2723 NewCant. Diet., I tookhimaCut cross the Shoulders. 

2787 'G. Gambado* Acad. Morsesnen (x8og) 36 A good 
smart cut over his [the horse’s] right cheek and eye. i8n 
Ht. Martineau Munch. Stfike lii. no A cut across the 
knuckles with his riding-whip. x886 Burton Arab. Nts. 
(Abr. ed.) 1 . 296 He sentenced him to receive an hundred 
cuts with the scourge, 

^ Jig. An act whereby the feelings are deeply 
wounded, as a sarcasm, an act of unkindness, etc. ; 
a severe disaster 01 misfortune j a blow, shock. 

2368 C.VfATsoN Polyb, 6s a, The Romans, .acknowledged 
this their simple cutte and sore repulse. x6o6 Sraks. Ant, ^ 
Cl. I. ii. 173. 1635 R. Bolton Comf.^ Rffi. Consc, iii. 15 

A most cruel cut to a troubled conscience. 1766 Goody 
T'we-Slues ir.vii. (r88i) 136 This was a Cut to a Man of his 
imperious Disposition. z8te £. Bagsh aw A dvent Pastoral 
17 Contemptuous cuts and aisparaging words. 

5. An excision or omission of a part. 

2604 Middleton Father Hubbards T. Wks. (1886) VIII. 
77 He must venture . . to the Bankside, where he must sit 
out the breaking-up of a comedy, or the first cut of a tragedy, 
J779 Skeridan Critic il ii, Hey day ] here’s a cut 1 What, 
are all the mutual protestations out? 1880 Sat. Rev. x May 
568 The piece . .will perhaps have a still better effect if the 
cuts which we have suggested are made, 

6 . The act of ‘cutting down’; a reduction in 
rates or prices. (Chiefly U.Si) 

s88x Chicago Times 17 June, Supplemented by a still 
further ‘ cut ' of two cents. 1688 Times 13 Nov, 5/1 (Phila- 
delphia) Stocks declined to-day because of a radical cut in 
the freight rates between Chicago and the sea-board. 

7. The act of ‘cutting’ by a horse ; see Cut v. 
%*l : the part of the leg injured by cutting. 

x688 Land. Gaz. No, 9$j6/4. A brown Gelding . . cuts on 
the Speedy cut of both his Fore-Legs, 2863 Youatt Horse 
xvi. (1872) 371 The inside of the leg, immediately under 
the knee . . is subject to injury from what is termed the 
speedy cist. 

8 . Card-playing. The act of cutting a pack of 
cards ; the card obtained by cutting, f JVew cut : 
name of some game at cards {pbsi), 

2398 Florio, Trinca, a game at cards called swig or new 
cut. 2728 Swift yrstl, Med. Lady, The deal, the shufiBe, 
and the cut. x86o Crawley Handy Bk. Games 324 Should 
a card be exposed, there must be a fresh cut, the dealer 
having the option of shuSling them before the next cut. 
Not fewer than four cards are considered a cut. 

9 . A Step in dancing : see Cut v. 30. 

2676 Etherbdge M'an cf Mode v. ii. No one woman is 
worth the loss of a cut in a caper. 2732 Smollett Per. Pic. 
xiv. Performed sundry new cuts with his feet. x8^ Dickens 
Amer. Notes (1850) 62/2 Sin^e shuffle, double shuffle, cut 
and cross-cut. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve viii, David 
stopped his cut and shuffle. 

10. A particular stroke in various games with 
balls; a. Cricket. The stroke described s.v. CuTei. 
31 a, b, Lttwit Tennis, The stroke described s.v. 


Cut V. 31 b; also the ‘screw’ j-ut on the ball by 
this stroke, c. Croquet. A stroke in which a ball 
is driven away obliquely by another ball. d. 
Rackets. A ball served so that it strikes upon or 
below the ‘cut-line’, which is a fault. 

1833 Stonehenge Brit. Sports^ (1868) 368 The main dif- 
ference is between the perpendicular cut to leg and the 
horizontal one to off side. 2874 J. D, Heath Croquet 
Player 33 More force will be required to send a ball a given 
distance by a cut, than when it is rushed in a straight line. 
2874 Field 25 - 4 .ug., Good balls always bound, except when 
they have that cut on which W. H. E. evidently dislikes. 
2878 Julian Marshall Lawn Tennis 37 The cut will also 
be found very useful in the service. x888 Steel & Lyttel- 
ton Cricket (Badm. Libr.l 61-2 The real genuine cut goes 
to the lefi side of point , . When the player is well in . . he 
very often makes, .a clean cut; that is to say, he hits with 
a bat quite horizontal to the ball, and not over it. 

11, Gun Manuf. Each of the various processes 
through which the several limbs of the gun pass. 

1882 Greener Gnn 270 Iii some arms upwards of Xjooc 
separate cuts have to be made to complete each gun, to say 
nothing of drilling the various holes, 

12. cotloq. The act of ‘ cutting ’ or refusing to 
recogniT® an acquaintance. 

1798 [see Cuttf.e], 2829 Anniversary, Travelled Monkey 
133 That look which London calls a cut, Our traveller on 
his cousin put. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs il (D.), We 
met and gave each other the cut direct that night. 2862 
Mbrivale Rom.Emp. (2865) V. xliv. 268 The Cut, the last 
resource^of sullenness and shyness is, I believe, a strictly 
English institution. 

18. (See quot.) 

1879 Scribner s Mag. XIX, 327/x Often in storms a strong 
swift current runs along the coast between the outer bar and 
the shore, called by the surfmen the ‘ set ' or ‘ cut 
1 14 . Irish Hist. A levy of money, a tax, an im- 
post : cf. Cut ». 34. Obs. 

2634-5 Stat, Irelctnd (2765) II. 269 To that end doe make 
cuts, levies and plotments upon themselves to pay them. 

II. 15. A passage, course, or way straight 
across ; esp. as opposed to going round a comer or 
by a circuitous route. Also concr., and Jig. 

2377-87 Harrison Descr. Brit, ii. 3 in Holinshed, The 
shortest and most usuall cut that we nave_ out of our Hand 
to the Maine is from Dover . . unto Calice. x^x Savile 
Tacitus' Hist. 1. xxxl (2592) 19 Tired and sick with so long 
a cut [longa navigaiimte], 1600 Holland Livy xxxii. xxiii. 
824 Whence the passage over to Corinth is a cut [irajectsu] 
almost of seven miles. 2637 Hevwood Dial. xv. Wks. 2874 
VI. 233 So long a cut Must I take pains to waft thee, 1832 
A. Fonblanque Eng, under 7 Administ, (1837' II. 174 The 
cut across the fields is shut up. 1883 Parker Tytu Childe 
273 One of those rhetoricians who would take any cut to 
a climax. 

To. esp. in short cut, a crossing that shortens the 
distance. cd>str. and concr., lit. and fg. 

1589 Greene Menaplmn (Arb.) 70 He . . bailing the winde 
fauourable, made a short cut. c 2390 Marlowe Faust, iii. 
« The shortest cut for conjuring Is stoutly to abjure the 
Trinity. x6ox Holland l^liny 1 . 63 The shortest cut into 
Greece, 163S W. Burton Itin, Afiton. 124 The way is not 
alwaies by the shortest cut. x866 Argyll Eeign Law 
vii. (ed. 4) 363 There are no short cuts in Nature. 1888 
Bdsgon Lives 12 Cd. Men II. xi. 322 A short cut across the 
fields . .was made for the convenience of the inhabitants, 
c. Also near cut. (Still common in iSic.) 

26x4 Bp. Hhu. Recoil. Treat. 1115 Hee. .now leades them 
the nearest cut to Jericho. 1673 E. Brown Trav. Gertn. 
(2677} 2 The nearest cut out of England into Holland is 
from Laistoffe Point to Gravesandt. 2783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (Morell) iv, s.v. Aisaxagoras, There is a near cut to 
heaven from every place. xBot Gabrielli Myst. Husb. II. 
13s He set forward, taking, for expedition, all the nearest 
cuts. 2803 Maria Vanzee Fate 42 The old man . . had 
arrived before me, by a nearer cut in the wood. 

III. 16. The shape to which, or style in which 
n thing is cut ; fashion, shape (of clothes, hair, etc,). 

2579 f'YLY Euphues (Arb.) 152 With costly attyre of the 
newe cut, x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L. ii. vii. 153 With eyes 
seuere, and beard of formall cut. c 2684 Frost of 1683-4. 19 
The cuts were diamond, the substance ice. 2703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 15 You see how the Files of several Cuts 
succeed each other. 2732 Johnson Rambler No. 238 f 3 
Wearing a gown always of the same cut and colour. 1805 
Naval Chron. XV. 125 From the cut of her sails an enemy. 
2883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II, 187 A broad-brimmed hat 
and coat of Quakerish cut. 
b. Jig. Fashion, style, make. 

2590 I^SHE PasguiPs Apol. 1. Cij b, A right cutte of the 
worde, without gigges or fancies. 2601-3 Mannthcmam in 
Eng, llhist, Mag, Mar. (1884)368/2 A young gallant, but of 
a short cutt, x6a8 Prynnb Love-lockes 23 Others of the 
common ranke and cut 2742 Richardson Pamela (2824) 
I, ijx My good mother was one of this old fashioned cut. 
1836 Mrs. Carlyle II. 307 These Londoners are all of 
the cut of this woman. 

O. The cut of one's jib: one’s general appear- 
ance or look, slang, orig. nautical ; see JlB. 

ifaa Southey in Life ^ Corr, V. 144 Their likeability, 
which depends Something upon the cut of their jib. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple ii, I see you’re a sailor by the cut of 
your jib. zSSz R. Buchanan God ^ Mass 11. iii, I like the 
cut of your jib less than ever. 

17. Phrase. A cut above (some person or thing) ; 
a degree or stage above, colloq. 

[*797 Lamb Lett. (2888) 1 . 78 There is much abstruse 
science m it above my cut.) x8x8 Scott Hrt, MidL xvi, 
Robertson is rather a cut abune me. X84E Marryat 
Keette i, She was. .a cut above the housekeeper in the still- 
xMm. 1892 L, B. Walford Mischief gf Monica xi. The 
girl herself is a cut below par. 
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IV. The result, effect, or product of cutting. 

18 . An opening in a surface made by a sharp- 
edged instrument, an incision ; a wound made by 
cutting, a gash. 

*530 Falsgr. 211/2 Cutte, a wounde, cevpjievre. 1357 
N. T. (Genev.) Matt, jx. 16 The cutte is made worse. i6z8 
N. Field Antettds for Ladies iii. iv, How came they by 
such cuts and slashes? 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (18401 II. ix. 
21^ Two or three of the men had cuts in their backs and 
thigha 1830 Cooper Diet. Sitrgery (ed. 6) 1269 When the 
wound is a common cut, the sides of the division ought to 
be brought in contact. 

19 . An incision made in the edge of a garment, 
etc., for ornament ; a slash ; a natural indentation, 
as in the edge of a leaf. 

X1563 Homilies ir. Excess o/Afparel (1859) 313 While one 
spendeth his patrimony upon pounces and cuts. 1578 Lvte 
Dodoens ii. Ixxxiii. 201 Sauing that euery little leafe his 
cuttes are a great deale narrower. 1599 Skaks. Much Ado 
III. iv. 19 Cloth a gold and cuts, and lac'd with siluer. 184.1 
Milton Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) 126 She might go jagg’d in as 
many cuts and slashes as she pleas’d. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840) II. xiii. 277 The habit. . with, .cuts and slashes almost 
on every side. 

20 . A passage or channel : a. An artificial water- 
course cut or dug out ; a channel, canal, cutting. 
(In common use in the Fen district in England.) 

1548 Petit, of Sandwich in Boys Sandwich (1792) 735 To 
authorize the said mayor . . and inhabitants . . to cut out, 
newe erect and make one newe cutt into their said haven. 
1570 Act^ 13 Eliz. c. 18 Freamb., The Leading and Fassage 
of the said Water, thorough such a . . Cut, as may serve for 
the Navigation of Barges. 1603 EInolles Hist. Turks 
(1638) 89 Invironed with a nauigable ditch or cut. i6g6 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 344 Through these Fens run great Cuts 
or Drejins. 1803 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 20 To make 
a . . navigable cut from the Red Sea to the Nile. 1893 Act 
36-7 Via. c. 71 § 58 Any watercourse, mill race, cut, leat, or 
other channel for conveying water, .from any river. 

+ b. A natural narrow opening or passage by 
water ; a channel or strait. 

1398 Grenewev Tacitus' Ann. v. ii. (1622) Z19 Hastening 
ouer the Toronsean and Thermean cut, and passing by 
Euboea. x6io Holland Catudeu's Brit. u. 203 Mona 
whereof Caesar maketh mention, in the mids of the Cut . . 
betweeneBritaine and Ireland. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. 
St. 11. viii. 77 As it were bnt a narrow cut to ferry over. 
1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War 11. 102 The Castle of Salses, on 
the Cut of the Sea. 

c. A creek or inlet. Now local. 

1630 R. ‘Johnson! s Kingd. Coiiumv, 456 The Country is 
full of cuts and inlets from this River. 1727 Beverley Beck 
Act X A. Creek or Cut, commonly called Beverley Beck. 

M. Townsend Ii. S. 137 C«f,_used on the eastern 
shore of Florida as synonymous with inlet. 

d. A passage cut as a roadway through a rock, 
wood, dense part of a city, etc. ; a railway cutting. 

1730 Sir H. Sloane in Phil. Traits. XXXVI. 261 Having 
again continued our Journey under Ground in the Salt-work, 
we then found ourselves in the Cuts. 1789 Ess, Shooting 
(1791) 300 The sportsman may. .watch at some opening, or 
cut which runs through the wood. 1881 Chicago Times 
12 Mar., The snow is «x feet in the cuts. x88x Scribner's 
Mag. XXII. 528/2 On the left are cuts and tunnels. 

e. Theair. A narrow longitudinal opening, cut 
in the flooring of the stage, by wliich scenes are 
moved up and down. 

X839 Sala Gasdight D. ii. 23 On this frame the scene 
to be painted is placed \ and. worked up and down the cut 
as the painter may require. i88x L. Wagner Pantomimes 
SS The visitor will discern what are called the cuts in the 
flooring of the stage. .When required these cuts are opened 
. .for the passage of the scenes to be sent up. 

21 . A design cut or engraved upon wood, copper, 
or steel ; the impression from this ; an engraving, 
a plate. Now restricted to engravings on wood 
(seeWooDOUT), those on metal being called plates. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 258 Set forth in the Icons 
or Cuts of Martyrs by Cevallerius. s 66 m Evelyn Chalcogr. 
23 The Invention of Copper-cuts, and their Impressions. 
Ibid. 84 With some other cuts in wood known by his mark. . 
All tho.se excellent Wood Cuts. X69S Loud. Gas, No. 31 W3 
The Cutts of the University. . richly bound, and Frinted in 
Folio at the Theatre. 17x0 Hearne Collect. lOxf. Hist. 
Soc.) III. 17 The wooden Cutts of the actors. 1781 Crabbe 
Library Wks. 1834 II. 39 Bibles, with cuts ana comments. 
1824 J. Johnson Typogr. I. 253 The cuts to this edition are 
better executed. xMs M^, ^ Art Sept. _449A_ A glance 
at our first two cuts will give an idea of their position, 
f 22 . A carving. Ohs. rare. 

1638 Hist. Q. Christina 264 The Church of St. Francis . . 
with noble statues, embossed works, and infinite cuts of 
Greeke marble. 

V. A piece cut off. 

23 . Apiece of anything cut off; esp. of meat, a slice. 

159X Fercivall Sp. Diet., Tajada, a cut pf flesh, a slice 

of "bread. 1^1 Peacham Worth of Penny in Arb. Garner 
VI. 26s The worst and first cut, as of boiled beef. X737 
Johnson in Boswell, I had a cut of meat for sixpence, and 
bread for a penny. X864 D. G. Mitchell Jcp. Star, 52 
Perhaps we can take a cut off the same joint. 

24 . A piece of cloth of a definite length cut from 
a warp. 

i7ja Hanway Trcm. {176A I. iii. xxvii. 113 'Thepresmt.. 
consisting of several cuts of line cloth. xSoi Labour Com- 
mission Gloss., Cuts, sometimes called ‘ ends , are pieces of 
cloth of a certain length (generally of or about 100 yards) 
cut from a waip. 

25 . A certain quantity of yarn ; properljr con- 
taining 120 rounds of the legal reel, and 91 inches 
long. (> 5 f. and north. Engl.') 


1632 N. Riding Ree. (1885) III. u. 194 Two women for 
stealing 30 cuttes of linen yarn. 1726 Ibid. VIII. 174 Linen 
yame . . must be 'good and full tale of six score threads to 
the cutt’. xygx Statist, Acc. Roxbtirghsh. (Galashiels) II. 
308 (Jam.) A stone of the finest [wool], .will yield 32 slips 
of yarn, each containing 12 cuts, and each cut being 120 
rounds of the legal reel. 2840 Mar. Edgeworth Parent's 
Assistant (1854) 341 Mary spun nine cuts a day besides 
doing all that was to be done in the house. 

26 . The quantity cut (of a natural product, esp, 
timber). Chiefly U. S. 

1803 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric. (1807) II. 360 A medium 
crop for the first cut. 1878 LumbermaiCs Gas. 16 Mar., The 
cut of this year exceedea the cut of last year by at least 20 
per cent. 1890 Times 22 Sept. 4/2 The cut of violet clovers 
in France is not likely to be large. 

27 . (See quot.) 

1890 Dialect Notes (Boston), Kentucky words ii. 64 Cut, 
with tobacco raisers., a portion of a tobacco field. ‘Did 
you finish worming that cut you were on? ’ 

VI. Substantive uses of the pa. pple. 

t 28 . ‘A familiar expression for a common or 
labouring horse' (Nares). Ohs. pt is doubtful 
whether the sense is ‘ cut-tail horse ^ or * gelding ’.I 
1326 Skelton Magn^. 296 In fayth, I set not by the 
worlde two Dauncaster cutt^ 1377 Whetstone Remembr. 
Gascoigne in Steel GL (Aib.) lu Colliers cut, the 
Courtiats Steed will tire, xs^ Shaks. 1 Hen. /F) 11. i. 6, 
I prethee Tom, beate Cuts Saddle, .the poore lade is wrung 
in the withers. x6xa T^o Noble K. m. iv, He's buy me 
a white cut, forth for to rida 

+ 29 . A term of abuse, applied to a man or 
woman. Obs, or dial. 

[Perh. from pree. sense: \wth Call me cut,cd. Falstaff's 
' call me horse ’ in i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 215. As applied to 
a woman, app. more opprobrious : cf. Cutty.] 
c 1490 H. Medwall Nature, If thou se hym not take hys 
owne way Call me cut when thou metest me another day. 
XS7S J. Still Gamm. Gurton v. ii. That lying cut is lost, 
that she is not swinged and beaten. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. 
II. iii. 203 If thou hast her not i’ the end, call me Cut. ife 3 
Loud, Prodigal Cljh, And I doe not meete him, chill giue 
you leaue to call me cut. xyaS New Cant. Diet., A Cut in 
some Northern Counties, .mgnifies a Strumpet. 1820 Scott 
Abbot sm, 'You shall call me cutt if I do go down ’, said 
Adam. 

fSO. a. Gunn&ry. A short cannon of any calibre. 
1672 Compleat Gunner u ini. g Bastard Pieces are shorter 
chases, .and ate therefore called Cuts of the same nature of 
the Piece they agree with in the bore; as those of Derai- 
Culverin bore, are called Demi-Culverin Cuts, etc. 

b. Gaming. (//.) =Cut dice; dice made of 
irregular shape for cheating. Ohs. 

vjxx PucKLE Club 21 note. At dice they have the doctors, 
the fulloms, loaded dice, flats, bars, cuts, 
f 31 . A kind of blanket ; see*quot. Obs. 

1677 Plot Nat. Hist. Oxfordshire 279 Of their best tail 
wooll they make the blankets of 6 quarters broad, commonly 
called cuts, which serve Sea-men for their Hammocs. 

32 , //.'Persons who have *cnt’ each other, i.e. 
renounced each other’s acquaintance, colloq. 

X871 Daily News 13 Feb., Bismarck and 'our Fritz ', are 
very nearly what schoolboys call 'cuts.' x88o Times sx Sept. 
4/1 People who leave Southampton the best of friends and 
arrive in Bombay dead cuts. 

VII. t 33 . Falconry, (Of uncertain history. See 
quot.) 

x6i X CoTGR., Cousteau . . the principall feather in a Hawkes 
win& tearmed by our Faulkoners (in short-winged Hawkes) 
th e Cu t, or Cuttie. 

"VTII, 1 34 . Phrase. To keep one's cut, keep cut ; 
a phrase of obscure origin, meaning something like ; 
‘To keep one’s distance, be coy or xeseived’. 
Most of the later occurrences appear to refer to 
Skelton’s Phyllyp Sfarrewe, or at least to have 
the same origin. Obs. 

[The variant fend cut suggests a fencing phrase : but 
there is the great difficult, referred ^to above, of the early 
date of the phrase, which makes it doubtful whether it 
really belongs to this word ; and its place here must be 
considered as merely provisional.] 

?AX4oo Cov. Myst., Woman taken in Adultery 148 Com 
forth, thou sloveyn I com forthe, thou slutte 1 We _xal the 
teche with carys colde, A lytyl bettyr to kepe thi kutte. 
X42X-2 Hoccleve DA*/. 789 If. .some of hem thee ther-of 
vpbreide, Thow [Hocclcve] shalt be bisy ynow. .Thy kut to 
keepe. <*1329 Skelton P. Sparowe 118 It wold syt^on 
a stole And lerned after my scole For to kepe his cut, With, 
Phyllyp, kept youre cut. a X577 Gascoigne Praise P. 
Sparrow Wks. (1587) 285 As if you say but fend cut Phip, 
Lord, how the peat will tume and skip. 1381 Sidney A sir. 
4 - Stella Ixxxiii, Good brother Philip . . craftily you seem d 
your cut to keepe, As though that faire soft hand did you 
great wrong, a 1627 Middleton More Dissemblers i. iy, O 
that a boy should so keep cut with his mother, and be given 
to dissembling. 2632 Bromb North. Lasse in. li, And Philip 
’twas my Sparrow . . Chirp it would, And hom_ and fly to 
fist, Keepe cut, as 'twere a Vsurers Gold, And bill me when 
I list, a x6Sa — New Acad. rv. i, But look how she turnes 
and keeps cut like my Sparrow. 

TIT 36 . Comb., a. with advbs., as cut-in, 
an act of cutting in ; cut-down, a reduction in 
wages (cf. Cot 63 ) » see also Cut-off, Cut-out, 
Cut-up ; Tb. f out-beaten a., beaten with cuts or 
strokes of a whip, etc. ; cut-heal, name for a species 
of valerian; out-line {Rackets), a line painted on 
the front wall about the height of 9 ft. 6 in. from 
the floor, above which the ball must be served ; 
out-lookep {JVeaving), see quot; out-mark 
( JVeaving), see quot, ; out-over, a sharp cut or 
stroke over the legs, etc. (cf. Cut w. 67 c) ; f 


painted a,, adorned with cuts or gashes, tattooed ; 
out-side, the side of a canal or of a railway cutting. 

1634 S. Noble Soldier ii. i, I'de make thee roare And 
weare _*cut-beaten-sattyn. x888 Bosto/nMass.) Jrnl, 30 July 
2/3 Strike against a *cttt-down. xBga in N.Y. NcUionxx Aug. 
100/3 No cut-down in wages. X863 Prior Plant-n,, '’’Cut- 
heal, the valerian. 1878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n., 
Cut-heal, Valeriana iifflci/talis according to Prior, but more 
likely V. pytenaica. X883 Referee 17 June 7/4 (Farmerl, I 
am anxious to have a '’'cut m and k^t a big advertisement for 
nothing, x’&yt Labour Conmtission Glass., fCut-looker, the 
person who examines and is held responsible for the work 
produced by the weaver. A cut or piece means a given 
mngtb of calico, 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., ^Cut-mark, 
a mark made upon a set of waip-threads before placing 
on the 'warp-beam of the loom, to mark off a certain 
definite length. 1874 Dasent HaVa Life 1 . 155 The_ marks 
of kicks and ■*cuts over at hockey. x6x_i Speed Hist. Gi. 
Brit. 1239 They couered their '’'Cut^ainted bodies with 
Garments. X870 Birm, Town Crier Ia, No. 13. 8/1 Walk 
along the *cutside, and chuck pehbleS over the summit 
bridge. 

Cut (lc»t), V. Forms ; 3 cute, 4 kot, kuytte, 
4~5 kut, kutt(e, kytt(e, kitt(e, 5 kette, cytte, 

5- 6 kyt, kit, 5-7 outt(6, 6- cut. Pa. t. a. 3-,6 
cutt(e, 4- cut ; also 4 kut, kit, citte, 4-5 kutte, 
kytte, kitte, 5 kyt ; P. 4 kittide, kottede, 5 
outteil, ipl.) kuttiden, 6 .Jr. cuttit. Fa. pple. 
a. 4 kit, kitt(e, ikett, 4-5 kut, kutt(e, y-kyt(t, 
4-6 cutte, 4-7 cutt, 6 y-kitt, ykette, 5-6 kyt, 

6- out ; j8- 4 kytted, kittid, 4-6 cuttid, 4-7 (9 
dial.) outted, 5 cuttyd, -ede, 6 Sc. cuttit. [Found 
in end of 13th c., and in common use since the 
14th c., being the proper word for the action in 
question, for which OE. used s}iitlan,ceorfan. The 
phonology is doubtful; the early variants cutte, 
kitte, kette, with pa. pple, cut, kyt, kit, kett, are 
parallel to the early variants of Shut, OE. sq/ttan, 
and point to *cyttan, kytten (from *cutiati) as the 
original form, an earlier y {ic), having here, as in 
shut and other words, given later u (now v). The 
word is not recorded in OE. (nor in any WGer. 
dialect), and there is no corresponding verb in 
Romanic. Mod. Norwegian hutte = skjsere to cut 
(chiefly used by sailors) is certainly adopted from 
English ; bnt a verb kata, {kuid) = skdra, hugga 
to cut, is widely diffused in Swedish dialects, and 
app. an old word, from an OTeut. stem^^iri-, ’’kot-, 
which is probably the source also of the Eng. vb,, 
whatever the intermediate history of the latter, 

A conjectured derivation of e«/ from Welsh short’ 

is in the opinion of Prof. Rh^s quite untenable. Neither 
cwta nor any of its derivatives have any relation whatever 
to the use of a knife or other cutting instrument ; while the 
South Wales cwt s cut, gash, e.g. in the band, is a mere 
adoption of the Eng. sb.] 

I, To make incision in or into. 

1 . irons. To penetrate with an edged instrument 
which severs 'the continuity of the substance ; to 
wound or injure with a sharp-edged instrument ; 
to make incision in ; to gash, slash. 

c X27S Lay. 305B1 He cutte [1103 nom] his owe >eh. .feMof 
hemakede breade [=roast]. ex3pArth. *Merl. jpaTher 
was mani throtc y*kitt. Z3 ^ Wyclif xxxviu x He 
kutte [1388 to rente] his clothis, and wrappid is with a wc. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/Mimhode (1869) 122 At the laste he kitte 
his oiven throte. X502 Arnolde Chron. (i8xi) 165 Kyt it 
wyth a knyf and late it be opened. 13*^ Yilgr. Perf. 
CW. de W. 1531) 278 Cutte me, bume me, launce me. 
1634 Sir T, Herbert Trcrn. 196 The ordinary tri^e of 
cutting and slashing their skin. Congreve Double 

Dealer 1. v, Cut a diamond with a diamond. 1779 Genii. 
Mag. XLIX, 466 No lives were lost in the riot, though one 
or two of the country people were cub 1830 Cooper Diet. 
Surgery (ed. 6) 826 He [Cheselden] cut another part of the 
bladder. 1883 Trttth xx Tune 921/r A detective . . cut the 
boy’s head open by knocking it against a lamp-post. Mod. 
Who has cut the table-cloth ? 

b. Predicated also of the edged instrument or 
material (a knife, glass, etc.) ; also trans/. of keen 
cold wind, frost, or the like. 

X738 Swift Pol. Canversqt. iii. 198 Sharp's the Word 
with her ; Diamonds cut Diamonds. 

2 . absol. or inlr. To make incision. With various 
preps, as in, through, etc., or adv. or adj. comple- 


ment. 

' 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i; 280 For if the lew do cut 
but deepe enough, lie pay it instantly, with all my heart. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 190 Cut close to the Stem. 
1830 Cooper Diet, Surgery (ed. 6) 825 Cheselden thought 
it unnecessary to cut on the groove of the staff, 1833 A. 
Fonblanqub Eng. under 7 Administ. (t83?) II; 3*9 [The 
late Parliament] excised the cancer, and it did not cut 
deep enough. x86x Mill UtiUt. (1862) 84 Any attempt on 
their part to cut finer. 

b. Said of the instrument ; also transf.' xadjig. 
C1400 LanfrOnds Cirurg. 32 (MS. B/) Cold matere 

stieyneb, drye matere kutte|>. Ibid, xaf QdS. A.), & pis 
sebave schal kutte on be side \>a.t foldib ynward & it schal 
be blunt on be oon side bat is outward, a x6jx G. Herbert 
Jacula Prudentum, The tongue is not steel, wt it cuts. 
xfe3 Hickeringill Priest-cr. it. Pref. Aiijb, Fame, like 
a two-edg’d Sword, does cut both ways. 2732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. VI. § 8 Edged tools are in general designed to cW. 
1830 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. (1B42) I. 290 Whether the 
razor did or did not cut well. 

c. With complement (prep., adv., or adj.). ^ 
X7X3 Addison Cato i. vi, Tormenting thought 1 it cuts into 
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my Soul. 1809 CoBSETT /*<>/. as Mar 421 The argu- 
ment, .cuts deeper against him than, for him. x888 Rider 
Haggard CoL Quantck 1 . i. 7 The bullet cut through his 
enemy. 

d, i}ttr. in passive sense. To suffer incision, ad- 
mit of being cut : see 13 . 

3. To strike sharply with a whip, a thin stick or 
the like; to lash. Also said of the whip, etc. 

and a^sa/. 

1607 Hekker Sc Webster Westw. Hoe v. i, I cut hym ouer 
the thumbs thus. 1765 Ann. 278 lu rumed ways, the 
reins and steeds Alone the skilful driver heedsTNor stays to 
cut behind. X872 Black Ado. Pka^ion xix, 275 He cut at 
. . the hedges with his stick. X877 H. Smart P^y or Pay 
i. 19 Fetch me a pair of spurs ana a whip that will cut. 

4. Fencing^oto. {inir.) To make a cut or slashing 
stroke ; see Cut jA2 2 b. 

X833 RognL Instr. Cavalry i, 141 Recovering the sword 
ready to cut to the rear. Jdid, 14a Raise the hand prepared 
to cut ‘ One'. Mod. One of the dragoons cut at him. 

5. ^g. (irans.'y To wound deeply the feelings of; 
to distress greatly. Now chiefly in phr. to cut to 
the heart. (Cf. cat up 59 h ; Cuttisg ppl. a.) 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.y Acts v. 33 Ilihien they had heard these 
things, It cut them to the hart. rx68o Beveridge Serm. 
(1720) II. 4 £ve^ word in it will cut them to the^ heart. 
x£ft8 S. Pentok Gttardioiis litstr. 75 Never, .upbraid him 
with his Follies before Strangers; this may cut him too 
muchj'tmd never be forgotten. X78S Miss Burmev Cecilia 
III. viii. He says something so sorrowful that it cuts us to 
the soul ! x8o5 Lamb Lett. (188S) I. eso, I have been veiy 
much cut about it indeed. Z87X Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyl/s 
Lett. IIL 243 Ofien enough had it cut me to the heart, to 
think what she was suffering. 

+ 6 . fig. To rebuke severely, to upbraid. Obs. 
*737 Whistok yosepknd Antiy. ii. vi. § 8 Rehbel also was 
large in cutting them upon this occasion. 

II. To make incaion through. 

7. trans. To divide into two or more parts with 
a shaip-edged instrument ; to sever. Used simply 
of cord, string, and the like, and of bread, wood, 
or other articles cut for use. Const, in two (+fl- 
iwd), asunder^ etc.; in, into parts os pieces', also 
with adj, complement. Cf. cat up, cut down. 


(.Rolls) 1 . 165 Sche. .kutte hyde into a hong ^a.t 
was ful long and ful smal. c 1430 Freemasonry (1844) 73s 
(Matz.) Kette thy bted a] at thy mete Rls& as hy t may be 
ther yete. CX430 Tooo CookeryJrks. 21 Take clowes and 
kutte hem. c 1489 Caxtoh Sonrus ofAyrtton i. 56 He cutted 
hym asonder. a 1541 Wyatx Poems (1861I 235 With his 
fatal knife the thr^d for to Idfc 2653 H. Cogar tr. Pinto's 
^aa. xix, 67 Cutting her cables, .and sailing away with all 
me speed he could. 1855 Macaulay Mist. Eng. IV. 371 
The Dutch way of cutting^ and eating asparagus. 

b, ^g. To sever, divide ^a connexion, association, 
etc.). 

id*S Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 173 It [Friendship] re- 
doumeth loves, and^^tteih Griefes in Halfes. 1668 Dryden 
Evening's Love iv. iii, 'Tis well there was no love betwixt 
us ; for they [your scissars) had been too dull to cut it 1876 
, Jenkins Slot on Queen's Head 13 The innkeeper, .is 
K fool if he suddenly cuts the associations which endear it to 
oil his customers. 

o. To cut to (or t») pieces ; lo ront in 
battle with great slaughter. 

1631 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 79 The footewere 
cut aH to pieces. xyBx Gibbon VecL ^ F. III. 035 [He] sur- 
prised and cut in pieces, a considerable body of Gotha 2838 
Thirlwall Greece II. 3^7 The Theban cavalty . . suddenly 
fell upon them, cut to pieces six hundred, and drove them 
into the billa 

8 . Spec. To carve (meat) ; also absol. 

xSat Shaks. Ttoel. H. t. iiL 230 And. Faith, I can cut 
a caper. To, And I can cut the Mutton too’t. 2738 Swift 
Pol, Conversat, IL 222 Don't cut like a Mother-in-lAW, but 
send me a large Slice. x888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch 
X, Ida allowed Mr. Quest to cut her some cold boited beef. 

b. [jslang or colloq.') To cut it too fat', to ' come 
it strong^*, overdo a thing. 

2836-9 Dickens Bos 54 Gentlemen in alarming waist- 
coats and steel watch-guards . , * cutting it uncommon fat’. 
1854 W. G. Curtis Potiphar Papers 232 (Bartlett) But to 
have a philosopher of the Sennaar school show you why you 
are [uncomfortable], is cutting it lather too fat. 

0. To make a narrow opening through (a dyke, 
etc.), or through the bank of (a canal), so as to let 
the water escape. 

2590 [see Cutting vhL sh. i]. 2677 Land. Gas. No. 1232/3 
Report said the French.. had cut the Canal. 2720 Ibid, 
4582/1 Orders are.^ven for cutting the Scarpe at Biocha 
• - in order to draw ofitbe Water, .into the adjacent Marshes. 
2831 Palmerston in Bulwer Life II. ix. 217 mte. This 
extensive inundation was carried into effect by niifin pr the 
great sea-dykes, 

b. Mining, To intersect (a vein of ore). 

1778 W. Pryce Miu,^ Comub,^!^ Cut, to intersect a vein, 
branch, or lode by driving horizontally or sinking perpen- 
dicularly. i8Sx in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

c. with through. 

*883 Maneh. ^tardteut 25 Oct 5/7 To shorten the coutse 
of the nvyr . . hy cutting through the neck of the low land 
opposite Greenwich. 

10. To break up, reduce, or dissolve the viscidity 
of (a liquid, phlegm, etc.). 

2578 Lyte Dodoes 11. Ixxv. 248 The same.,cutteth or 
severeth the grosse humors. 2657 W. Coles Adam inEden 
IxxY, Hyssop, .cutteth and breaketh tough Phlegme. x6oS 
Petiver in PMl. Trans, XX. 333 The Root f. taken in 


Water corrects and cuts tough Phleagm. 2743 Loud, ^ 
Country Breui. tv. (ed. 2} 303 It will cut and cure a Butt of 
ropy Beer. 

11. To separate the leaves of (a hook) by cutting 
through the folds of the sheets with a paper knife. 
(Properly to cut open.) 

vjS6 AIad. D'Arblay Diary 2 Aug., The Queen had given 
me a new collection of German books. ■ to cut open for her. 
2848 Thackeray Lett, 28 July, I thought \ would begin to 
cut open a book 1 had bought. This book is not cut. 

I have cut a few leaves at the beginning. 

12. To divide with, an edged iustrument, as an 
ax, saw, sickle, etc. (a naturd growth) for the pur- 
pose of taking the part detached* to reap (com), 
mow (gnss), hew (timber), etc. 

This passes into branch III. 

r 2300 Havelok 942 A 1 that euere shulden he nytte, A 1 he 
drow, and al be citte. c 2400 Maundev. (1839) xv. 168 
Whan it is ripe . , than men kytten hem. 24x9 in Surtees 
Misc. (1890) 14 Thay that has taken tham to forme . . sail 
ky tte the herbage. 25x2 Act \ Hen. VIII, c. x § 4 It [shall] 
be laafull..ta cutte and tohewhethinanymannes pounde. 
x6x2 Bible a Chron. ii. 8 Thy servants can skill to cut 
timber in Lebanon. 2827 W. Selwym Law Nisi Prius [ed. 4) 

II . 2218 Until it [the crop] was cut and carried away. 

b. The object may be unexpressed, or may be 
the ground on which the crop grows. 

2789 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts II. 73 , 1 cut one perch 
of ground, .the produce of which weighed five hundred and 
one pounds. 2876 Saunders Lion in Path i. The more dis- 
tant meadows are cut. xSga Sporting ^ Dram. News 
x4May32^^2 The mowers have commenced ‘ cutting’ at the 
earliest streak of daylight. 

13. itiir. (in pass, sense). To suffer incision, to 
get cut ; to admit of being cut ; to turn out of 
a specified quality on being cut. 

2360 Nice fVantau in Hazl. Dodsley II. 272, I will make 
your knave’s flesh cut. x^x Chambers Cycl., Alabaster cuts 
very smooth and easy. 2642 Fuller Holy & Prof, State 

III. xxiii. 2 i 8 None could come near to feel his estate; it 
might therefore cut fatter in his purse. 2834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 138 The trout . , cut red. 1839 De 
Quincey C/ww£t/. Routan^Meals Wks. 1863 HI. 264 Who 
would think that a nonentity could cut into so many some- 
things? z8Sz NARES.Sk<t»/<z/»At^ (ed. 6)157 Chain, is not 
so liable to cut against rocks. Mod. The cloth does not 
cut to advantage. 

b. To yield when cut or shorn (as sheep). 

With advb. complement passing into simple object. 

1854 f^'nl. R, Agric, Soc, XV. 1. 228 The Hampshire- 
downs . . cut a heavier fleece than the Southdowns. 2838 
Ibid. XIX. I. 39 The half-breds cut less wool than the 
Shropshire Downs. 


J.X4.. 2 o separate or ueiacn wita an eageo. tool. 

14. tram. To separate or remove by cutting ; to 
sever from the main body; to lop off. With const. 
from or equivalent prep., or advb. complemenl, as 
adrift ; also frequently ettt away, cut off, cut out, 
f Toy ut a purse: to steal it by cutting it from the girdle 
to which it was suspended. 

a 1300 E. E, Psalter cxviii. 39 Cute mine up-braidinge 
[WvcLiF 2382 Kut of my repref, 2388 Kitte awey my schen- 
schip], X34<i Hasipole Pr. Consc. 3715 )ie lymes J>at er 
cutted fra he body. 2393 Gower Cotlf. II. 347 Till he the 
mannes purs have kut. 2432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 473 
Tbaiqhe Alexander kytte [absciderit'] myne hede he may 
not sle my sawle. c 2450 Mirour Saluaciottti 2603 All the 
braunches of the tree shuld be kitted. 2585 in Eflis Orig. 
Lett. I. ai6 II. 297 There, was a schole howse sett upp to 
learne yonnge bo^ to cutt purses, 1632 J, Lee S/iort 
Surv. Sweden 84 Cut out of his mothers wombe. x694^i:c. 
Sev, Late Voy. ii. (1711) 173 So cut the Fat from it by 
pieces. 2743 P. Thomas ymL Ansotis Voy, 275 We were 
obliged . . to cut the Raft adrift. 2842 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc, VI. 413 Halfoenny-worths of bread cut off the loaf. 

fb. •=Cutoff(^s^). Obs. 

2383 Stocker Hist. Cto.Warres Lowe C. i. 7a b, Hee made 
also a bridge ouer the Maze, that he myght. .cuttheenemie 
from victuals. 1789 Triumphs of Fortitude 1 1 . 63 We can- 
not be cut from the privileges, .of friendship. 

IV. To pass through as in cutting. 

16. tram. To divide, separate, pierce, intersect, 
run into or through : expressing relative position, 
not motion. Also intr, with through, etc. 

2432-^ tr. .^zg-dwriRolIs)!!. 47 And from that hit [Wailing 
strete] kyttethe ouer [transeindill Seuerne nye to Worcestre. 
c 2^ Marlowe Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 91/a Just through the 
midst runs flowing Tiber's stream With winding banks that 
cut It m two parts. 266s Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 32 
Places very hot. .in regard thejEquinoctial cuts them. x8iz 
Pinkerton Ps^al. I._3i4 Serpentine mountains, which it 
[^eatite] cuts through in small, perpendicular, or rake veins. 
28.. WBmiER Noremhega vii, Yon spire . . That cuts the 
evening sky. 2883 Law Reb. 14 Q. Bench Div. 919 The old 
part of the path which the line had cut across. 

b. Geom. Ofa line (or surface); To pass through 
or across, to cross (a line or surface), intersect. 

2370 ^LLiNGSLEY Euclid 1. xxiil. 33 The two pointes, 
where the circumference of the circle cutteth the lines. 
x66o Bamow Euclid in. Def ii, The right line FG cuts the 
circle FED, 2746 Tom Tkttmi's Trav, Eng, 114 Most of 
the Streets, .cut one another at Right Angles. x86a Tod- 
huntor Elem. Euclid r. xv, If two straight lines cut one 
anotlmr, the verUcal, or opposite, angles shall be equal. 

+ 16. To cross (a line) ; expressing motion. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 12 The last of May after 
a storm e wee cut the Tropique of Capricorne. 2642 Fuller 
Holy ^ Prof, St.n. xxL 136 Then cutting the Line, they 
view the face of that heaven which earth hideth from us. 
b. To come across, strike, hit upon (a path, etc.). 
*? 9 * Fieldai'ia.n, 119/1 At length we cut our spooragab, 
and hunted it along carefully ana slowly. 


17. intr. To cross, to pass straight through or 
across ; esp. cut over, cut across (adv. or prep.). 

2332 Acts Privy Council Eng. III. 320 The Marishall . . 
woll passe bylande to Dovour, and from thens cutt over to 
Bulloigne. 2570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 236 Thus 
have I Walked about this whole Diocese : now therefore let 
me cutte o\er to Watlingstreete. 2382 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 
163 Except the ships cut and take course eveu justlie be- 
tweene both, they hardlie scape drowning. x6oo Holland 
Livy xxviii. ii. 669 b, Before that he cut over the streights 
of Gibraltar to Gades. 16x0 Guillim Heraldry iii. ii. (1660) 
107 Cutting through the Magellanike Straits . . he encom- 
passed the whole world, 2823 New Monthly Mag, VIII. 
500 A few of the most active cut across to the shallows. 
2858 R. S. Surtees Ash Mamma xiv. 47 They cut across the 
deer studded park. 

18. tram. To pass sharply through, cleave (the 
air, the water). 

2576 Fleming Panopl, Episi. 423 Shippes. .cut the waves 
as they are furthered with a merrie winde. 2396 Spenser 
Hymn, Heav. Love 69 With nimble wbgs to cut the skies. 
2^ Tate & Brady Ps. viii. 8 The Fish that cuts the Seas. 
2709 Watts Hymn, ‘Awake, our Souls' v, Swift as an 
Eagle cuts the air. 2870 Bryant Iliad I. ii. 74 In his beaked 
galleys, swift to cut the sea. 
b. ittir. with through. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr, i iii. 40 Behold The strong ribb’d 
Barke through liquid Mountaines cut. 169^ Acc, Sev, Late 
Voy. II. (2711) 33 This same noise the Ships make likewise 
when they cut through the Sea. 2728 Pope Dune. i. 282 
And pond’rous slugs cut swiftly thro’ the sky. 2848 
Thackeray Led, 28 July, The ship cutting through the 
water at fifteen miles an hour, 

10. slang or colloq. (pntr.) To run away, make 
off, ‘ be off ’. Also to cut it. (See also cut and run 
40 .) Originally with away, off. 

iSSP Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 5 It [ahoat] cut away upon the 
yielding wave. 2502 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. Wks. 
(Grosart) 841 (D.\ I fear to faint if (at the first) too fast 1 cut 
away, and make too hasty haste. 2664 Cotton .year/w. iv. 
Poet, Wks, (2763) 90 Put on the wings that used to hear ye, 
And cut away to Caithage quickly. 2844 P. Parleys Atui. 
V. 140 The door of her prison was opened, and the turnkey 
told her that she might ‘ cut 2858 Trollope Dr. Thome 
ix, Now, my lady, do cut it, cut at once. x88a Macm. Mag 
XLVI. 443j I looked out of the tail of my eye, to see what 
she was doing, hut she'd cut. 

b. Hence, To move sharply, to mn rapidly. 
With various advbs, and preps. 

xSw Hughes Tom Browti ii. iii, We all cut up-stairs after 
the Doctor. 2873 Black Pr. Thule xiv. 219 And now the 
carriage cut round the corner. 2878 ' Stonehenge ’ Brit. 
Sports 1. 1, vii. § 10. 109 The rabbits, .cut in and out of the 
rides or runs. 


V. To shorten or reduce by cutting. 

20 . trans. To shorten or reduce % cutting off 
a portion ; to trim, clip, shear ; to piune. 

a 2300 Cursor M, 7240 (Giltt.) Quilis he step scho cutt his 
her, c 2383 Chaucer L. G, W. 973 Dido, Hire clothls cutte 
were un-to the kne. e 2420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 127 To kytte 
a vyne is thinges iy to attende. C2440 Promp. Paru. rrr 
Cutte vynes,^Kfo. 2665-72 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. 69 To my barb^ for cutting my haire, td. 2878 Morley 
Diderot I. 236 Diderot and his colleagues are cutting their 
wings for a flight to posterity. 

21. fig. To curtail, abridge, shorten, reduce ; to 
shorten (a play, etc.) by omitting portions; =cut 
short, cut down. 

* 4*3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle ii. xliii. (2859) 49 Glosynge, 
cuttynge, kouerynge, and clontynge the lawe of Ciystes 
gospel. 2583 Jas, I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 35 Maist kyndU of 
versis quhilks are not cuttit or brokin. 2863 Pall Mall G. 
24 July 11/1 In ‘ cutting’ an opera it is not to be supposed 
that any two persons will agree as to what ought to he left 
ouL x888 Standard 14 May, The market has begun to cut 
rates again. 

22. Dyeing. To reduce (a colour) to a softer 
shade. 


2862 O’Neill DUt. Calico Printing 149/2 The colours are 
cut or reduced bypassing the pieces m warm water contain- 
ing very acid oxymuriate of tin. 

VI. To shape, fashion, form, or make by 
cutting. 

23. To make or form by cutting (e. g. a statue, 
engraving, seal, jewel, etc.), to sculpture or carve 
(a statue or image), to engrave (a plate, seal, etc.), 
to fashion (a stone or jewel), to ^ape (garments, 
utensils, etc.). 

23.. Ballad on Monty in Halliwell Nugae Poet. 48 
Crafmmen that be in every cyte. .Sum cutte, sum shave, 
sume knoke, sum grave, Only money to Wynne. 2396 Shaks. 
Merck. V.y 1. 84 Why should a man . . Sit like his Urandsire, 
cut in ^blaster? 2623 B, Jonson On Shaks. Portrait in 
sst Folw, This Figure, that thou here seest put, It was for 
SSf . Shakespeare cut. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 246 
^heir Boots are well sewed, hut ill cut. 2662 Evelyn 
Chaicogi\6g We have seen some few things cut in Wood by 
..t^ns Holbein the Dane. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 242 
y His Seals are, .exquisitely well cut. Ibtd. No. 166 F 2 
He knows perfectly well when a Coat is well cut. 2874 
Boutell Amts ^ Ann, x. 196 It was escalloped, or cut into 
^me nch_open-work pattern. 2887 Westm, Rev, June 340 
pilesi evidently cut by a metal instrument, 

t To make ready, prepare, plan ; = cut 
outefiX. Ohs. J r r > r , 

c x6^ Howell Lett., Cut him work to do. 

c. /a. pple. Formed, fashioned, shaped (as if by 
cutting). • 


kyt like a mour. 1850 L. Hvst Autobiag. H. x, 2z His 
skull ^ sharoly cut and fine. Z883 S. C. Hall Relrth 
speet II. 2x8 His features were finely cut [etc.]. 
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OUT. 


CUT. 


24. To hollow out, excavate (a hole, channel, 
canal, road, etc.). 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 87 A streame cut through the 
Coronian Mountaine. i66s/^/rf. (1677) 36 From Suez, .where 
several attempts have been made to cut such a Sluice or 
Channel as should give Ships a navigable and free pas- 
sage from the Mediterranean thither. i68a Lithgow Trcev. 
X. 470 Cutting in the middle Circle a devalling Hole. 
177a r. SiMFSoN Vermin-Killer a Their holes . . made 
jound as if cut with an auger. 1798 in Sj^irii Piti. yrnls. 
(1709) II. 43 The canal which is now cutting across the 
Isthmus of Suez. 1878 Markham Gt. Frozen Sea. xxii. 
(1880) 278 The men being employed in cutting a road 
through the hummocks. 1887 Spectator 28 May 723/2 We 
do not see how the canals are to be cut. 

b. To. cut onis way, a passage : to advance by 
cutting through obstructions. 

*SS>9.5haks. Hen. V, ii. ii. 16 The powres we beare with 
vs Will cut their passage through the force of France. 
1663 Sir T. Herbert TVaw. (1677T 34 The Ships cut their 
v^y slowly. 1848 Macaulay ffisi. Enff. I. 600 He cut 
his way gallantly through them, and came off safe. 

25. To perform or execute (an action, gesture, or 
display of a grotesque, striking, or notable kind) : 
chiefly in certain established phrases, as to cut 
a Capes, a Dash, a Figuee, a Joke, a Voluntary, 
for which see these substantives. Also, To cut an 
antic, a curvet, a flourish ; to cut faces, to make 
grimaces, distort liie features. 

160Z [see Caper sh? x b]. 

1664 Cotton Scarrott. iv. (1807) 68 Wilt thou cut faces 
evermore For husband dead as nail in door? 1688 Shad- 
well Sqr. Alsaiia 1. i. He shall cut a sham or banter 
with the best wit or poet of 'em all. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nai. (185a) I. 431 Like the twitchings we sometimes feel 
in our limbs, or habits men get of, cutting faces. x8ix 
W. Irving Life 4 * Lett, (1S64J I. xvii. 262, I cut one of 
my best opera flourishes. i83S_ — Tour Prairies xxii. 
Two of us . . saw a fellow . . cutting queer_ antics. _ 1830 
Fraser's Mag. I. 437 [They] cut a curvet in the air. 

VII. Special senses, elliptical, contextual, or 
technical. 


26. Surg. a. To castrate. 

1463 Mamt. ^ Househ. Exp. 313 Paid for xvij. kokerelles 
to make capons of. .Item, for the kyttynge of them. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbaclis Hush. iii. 11586) 150 b, The Bore 
Pi^es they cutte when they were sixe monethes olde. 
a 1043 W. Cartwright Ordinary i. ii, The great Turk. . 
did command I should beforthwith cut. i8fc fml. K.Agric. 
Soe. Ser. ii. V. 11. 253 The lamb is stronger for being cut late. 

b. To make an incision in the bladder for ex- 
traction of stone ; also absol. to perform lithotomy. 

1566 Securis Detection Aiij, I will not cut those that 
haue the stone. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11632) 433 A Gen- 
tleman in Paris was not long since cut of the stone. 16x5 
Crookc Body 0/ Man Pref., That they should not cut 
any man for the Stone. 178a H. Watson in Med. Commuit. 
I. 92 The patients cut in our hospitals. 1830 Cooper Diet. 
Surgery (ed, 6) 825 Lithotomy, Mr. Cheselden never re- 
sumed his second manner of cutting. 

+ o. To circumcise. Obs, rare. 

a Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 236 Such an apostat 
1 . .is cut and marked for a Mahometan. 

27. Of horses : intr. To strike or bruise the 
inside of the fetlock with the shoe or hoof of 
the opposite foot. 

1660 Fisher Rusticks W/arwi Wks. (1679) 139 See. .how 
he . . interferes, and cuts one Leg arainst another, and is 
not sensible of it. 1673 Lond Gag. No. 1028/4 The other 
a bright bay . . trots and gallops only, cuts a Iittle^behind. 
1727-31 Chambers Cycl., Cutting, in the manage, m when 
the horse’s feet interfere. 1863 Youatt Horse xvL (1872) 
.380 Some horses will cut only when they are fatigued or 
lame and old ; many colts will cut before they arrive at 
their full strength. 

28. Naut. {absol^ To cut the cable (in order to 
get quickly under way). See alsoc«^ and run 40. 

1707 Lotid, Gag. No. 4378/3 The Enemy had escaped, 
having, .cut and tow’d out. 1743 C. Knowles in Naval 
Chron. (1799) 1 . 107, 1 made the signal to cut. 1780 Ld. 
Rodney Let. in Neva Ann. Reg. 42 Ready at a moment’s 
warning to cut or slip in order to pursue or engage the 
enemy 

29. Card-playing, {trans. and tntr.) To divide 
(a pack of cards) ; spec to do so at random into 
two or more parts in order to determine the deal, 
prevent cheating in dealing, etc. 

1332 Dice Play (Percy Soc.) 33 At trump . . cutting at 
the neck is a great vantage, so is cutting by a bum cam 
ffinely) under « over, c 1592 Marlowe Mass. Paris x. 11, 
Thou hast all the cards within thy hands, To shuflie_or 
cut. 1634 Whitlock Zootmnia 425^ Shufling and cutting 
ones selfe a Fortune in this scambling World. ifo4 Cot- 
ton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 342 Having 
shuffled the cards, the adversary cuts them. 1730 Hoyle 
Whist (ed. 10) 159 [Rule] xv. You are to cut two Cards at the 
least. 1793 Sporting Mag, I. 27 The person who cuts the 
lowest, is entitled to the deal 1824 Hist Gambling j8 
Dick stated that he could cut any card he chose at any 
time. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 19 His left-hand player 
then cuts to him, lifting and also leaving at the least three 
cards. 

30. Dancing, {intr^ To spring from the ground, 

. and, while in the air, to twiddle the feet one in 
front of the other alternately with great rapidity. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 228 (T.) Dances, wherein are 
divers changes, cuttings, turnings, and agitations of the body. 
X760 C. Johnston Chrysal (xSaz) I. 23a One of them 
had shewn greater agility and cut higher thau any one. 
1836-0 Dickens Sh, Bog, Out went the boots, first_ on 
one side then on the other, then cutting, then shufiling. 
— Ckristm, Carol (1885) 26 Fezziwig ‘cut’— cut so 


I deftly, that he appeared to wink with his legs, and came 
um>n his feet again without a stagger. 

31. In various games : a. Cricket, trans. and 
intr. To hit a length ball, a little wide of the off 
stump, with a bat held quite, or nearly, horizon- 
tal, by w'hich the ball is driven to the left side of 
point, b. Lamm Tennis, trans. and intr. To 
strike the hall sharply with the racket held at an 
angle, or with a downward motion, so as to make 
it revolve, by which it tends to shoot with a very 
slight rise on striking the gionnd. c. Croquet, 
trans. To drive (a ball) away obliquely by a stroke 
from another ball. 

[1840 Nyren Cricketer's Guide 21 Beldham would cut at 
such a ball _with a horizontal bat.] 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown 11. viii, Johnson . . bowls a ball almost wide to tbe 
off; the batter steps out and cuts it beautifully to where 
cover-point is standing ve^ deep. 1S8S Steele & Little- 
ton Cricket (Badm, Libr.)ii. 62 We have never seen Shrews- 
buiy . .cut in any other waj'. 

82. Painting, a. trans. (See quot. 1727.) b. 
intr. Of a colour: To show itself obtrusively, 
stand out strongly. 

1727-31 Chambers Cyct., Cutting, in painting, the laying 
one strong lively colour over another, without any shade or 
softening. — Ihe cutting of colourshas always a disagreeable 
effect, c 18x6 Fuseli Lect. Art viii. (1848) 508 Those that 
cut and come forward, first, — and those which more or less 
partake of the surrounding medium, in various degrees of 
distance. 

33. colloq. (trans.) To break off acquaintance or 
connexion with (a person) ; also (as a single act) 
to affect not to see or know (a person) on meeting 
or passing him. Often emphasized by dead, 

X634 S. R. Noble Soldier n. 1 , Why shud a Souldier. .Be 
cut thus by. .a Courtier? 1786 G. Colman in Europ. Mag. 
IX. 37a Some bow, some nod, some cut him. 17^ Jane 
Austen Sense 4- Sens. xliv. (D.), He had cut me ever since 
my marriage. 1822 Hazlitt Tahle-t. II, viii. 188 To eitt 
me acgttaintance. .has haxdiy yet escaped out of the limits 
of slang phraseology. 1826 Disraeli Viii. Grey 1. iv, Any 
fellow voluntarily conversing with an usher was to be cut 
dead by the whole school. 1887 F. S. Russell Earl of 
Peterborough II. viL 230 He met Bolingbroke .. and.. cut 
the ex-Minister dead. 

f b. intr. To break off acquaintance or con- 
nexion with. Obs. •* 

178a in Mad. D’Arblav Early Diary (1889) II. 305 Mr. 
Poor and the Fits’ have cut, which I regi et, but poor man 
nobody likes him. 1808 Southey Lett (1856) II. no For 
more than a year Scott has cut with the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review '. 1823 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 180 I’ve cut dead 
with Lucy Drummond, so you maybe perfectly easy in that 
affair. 

0 . trans. To renounce, give up, absent oneself 
from, avoid (a thing). 

1791 ‘G. Gambado’ Ann, H<?r«w.x. (1809) 109 , 1 shall cut 
riding entirely, c x8x4 in WMbley In Cap 4- Genvn (1890) 
104 Bid him not^set me an imposition For cutting his 
lectures this morning at eight. 1835 E. Caswall Art of 
Pluck (Oxford ed. 6) 37 He mat cutteth chapel often. x86x 
Hughes Tom Brown, at Oxf. vii. (1889) 59, I would cut 
the whole concern to-morrow. 

+ 34, Irish Ifist. (trans.) To levy (a tax, etc.). 
Also absol. [Ir. gearraim sraid : cf. F. tailler.'] 
x3g6 Spenser State IreL 87 Cutting upon every portion 
of land a reasonable rent, x6io Davies vnd Let. Earl 
Salisb. (1787I 280 He . . had power tO’ cut upon all the 
inhabitants, high, or low, as pleased him. 1612 — Why 
Ireland, etc. 126 , 1 may cut the erick upon the country. 

+ 35. Thieved cant. To speak, talk, say. (tram. 
and intr^ Obs. 

c 1300 Maid Emlyu in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soe.) 
17 Than wolde she met& With her lemman swete, And 
cutte with hym. 1367 Harman Caveat 84 To cutte bene 
whydds, to speake or geue good wordes. , To cutte, to saye. 
»z3 in New Cant. Diet., To Cut, to Speak. 1813 Scott 
Guy M. xxviii, Meg. .has some queer ways, and often cuts 
queer words. 

+ 38. intr. ? To shape one’s discourse, trim, tty 
not to commit oneself. Obs. 

1672-3 Marvel Reh. Tramp. T. 114 He cuts indeed and 
faulters in this discourse, which is no good sign. 17x0 E. 
Ward Brit. Hud. 74 Some Crafty Zealots cut and wheadl’d, 
And lying vow'd they never meddl’d. 

VIII. Phrases. 

37. To cut a feather ; + a. To make fine dis- 
tinctions, ' split hairs Obs. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) seeke . . with nice 

distinctions, to cut a Feamer [with the Schoolemen]. 2684 
T._ Goddard Plate's Demon 317 Men who.. have not the 
skill to cut a feather. 

b. Naut. Of a ship ; To make the water foam 
before her. 

1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 10 If the Bow be 
too broad, she will seldome. .cut a feather, that is, to make 
a fome before her. X867 SmyTR Sailor's Word-bk. , To cut 
a Feather, when a ship has so sharp a bow that she makes 
the spray feather in cleaving it. 

38. To cut a tooth, one's teeth : to have them 
appear through the gums; also fig. to become 
knowing, attain to discretion; so cut one's eye- 
teeth. 

1677 Lady Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 148 Poor little 
Susana is very ill about her teeth. I hope in God they will 
not be long before they be cut. 1694 Congreve Double 
Dealer ii. iv. Like a child that was cutting his teeth. 
« 1733 Arbuthnot (J.), When the teeth are ready to cut. 
x86oReade Cloister + H. xxx, He and I were born tjie 
same year, but he cut his teeth long before me. x^ 


Princess Alice Mem, (1884) 220 Baby, .is now cutting his 
flfth tooth, which is all but through. 

39. To cut eaid carve : see Cabve v.ii. To tut 
and contrive ; to practise economy so as to keep 
one’s expenses within one’s means. To cut and 
dry ; to render cut and dried : see Cut ppl. a, 

1834 Dickens Hard Times i. ii, A mighty man at cutting 
and drying. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. i. iii, 1 am 
obliged to cut and contrive. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law 
in, Spir. W. (ed. 8) 360 You cannot cut and dry truth. x888 
J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge xiv. Cutting and contriving to 
make both ends meet. 

40. To cut and run (Naut.) • see quot. 1794; 
(slang or colloq.) to make off promptly, hurry off. 

Z79A Rigring 4 r Seamanship II. 248* To Cut and run, to 
cut the ciible and make sail instantly, without waiting to 
weigh anchor. 1821 Byron Let. to Murray j Feb., Greek 
and Turkish craft . . were obliged to ‘ cut and run ' before 
the wind. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, v, I'd give a shilling 
if they had cut and run. 

41. To cut loose : a. trans. To loosen or set free 
by cutting that which fastens or confines ; b. intr. 
To sever oneself, free oneself, escape, 

1828 Scott Tales Grandfather Ser. i. xxv, Dacre's 
quarters were attacked, and his horses all cut loose. Z83Z 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle 'lom's C. vii. 41 In leaving the only 
home she had ever known, and cutting loose from the pro- 
tection of a friend whom she loved and revered. 1889 
A. E. Barr Feet of Clay xv. 301, I will cut loose from 
every entanglement. 

t To cut scores : to settle accounts (with) : see 
Scores. Obs. 

42. To cut 511011 •. (trans.) a. to shorten by 
cutting off a part or parts; to abridge, curtail. 
lit. and^f. (Sometimes to cut shorter.) 

1343 Brinklow Cotnpl. 21 Cut shorter your procesre. 
13^ Hall Chron, 202 He was taken and.. cut shorter by 
the hedde. x6ii Bible 2 Kings x. 32 In those dayes the 
Lord began to cut Israel short {tnargin, Hebr. to cut off the 
ends]. 1664 H. More Apol. 507, 1 must . . cut my skirts 
as short as I can, that they sit not upon them. X7S1 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary 25 Aug., That gentleman . . cut the 
matter very short, and would not talk upon it at all. x86S 
Freeman Norm. Ceng. (1876) II. viii. 293 William cuts the 
whole story very short. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 149, 
I will ask you to cut your answers shorter, 

b. To curtail, abridge, or restrict (any one) in 
his privileges, means, etc. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 20 Your Lordships 
. . cut me yet thirtie pound shorter. s6^WAi.JQXt Angler 156 
Because I cut you short in that, I wiil commute for it, by 
telling you that that was told me for a secret. 1672 H. 
More Brief Reply 302 You. .unjustly take upon you to cut 
us short of Salvation. 2733 Johnson, To cut short, to 
abridge ; as, the soldieis were cut short of their pay. Z799 
Nelson in Nicolas 27t>/.yil. p. cxciii, I am cut short enough 
by having no other emolument. 

c. To bring to a sudden end, break off, put 
a stop to abiuptly. d. To interrupt abruptly ; to 
stop, ‘ pull up ’ (a speaker). 

*593 SiiAics, 2 Hen. VI, iii. i, 81 The welfare of vs all 
Hangs on the cutting short that fraudfull man. i6ix Bible 
Rofn. ix. 28 He will flnish tbe worke, and cut it short in 
righteoiisnesse. 1697 Dryden Virg. Miieid (J.), More he 
would have said. But tbe stern heroe turn'd aside his head. 
And cut him short. 1713 Berkeley Hylas 4- P. i. Wks. 
1871 I. 294 It would probably have cut short your dis- 
course. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 232 But the Ad- 
miral . . cut him short ‘ I do not wish to hear anything 
on that subject.’ 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiv. 222 Herspecu- 
lations. .were cut short by the entrance of her husband. 

e. intr. To stop short, be brief. 

x6gi tr. Emilianne's Obs. Jottrn, Naples 184, 1 was ob- 
liged to cut short, and tell her [etc.]. 1726 J. M. tr. Trag. 
Hist. Chev. de Vaudray 116 To cut short, .we broke up. 

43. To cut ends stick (slang) : to take one’s de- 
parture, he off, go. Also to cut one's lucly. 

1823 Blackw. Mae. XVIII, 42/1 He. .has cut his stick 
mayhap until we sail. 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xl, I’m 
afraid I must cut my stick. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 
^Adv, Scot, iii, 47, I am glad you ‘ cut your lucky ’. 

44. To cut the coat according to the cloth : to 
adapt oneself to circumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see Cloxbt sb. 10 ). So also 
+ to cut onis cloth according to one's calling. 

1362 J. Heywood Prov. 4^ Epigr. (1867) 16, I shall Cut 
my cote after my cloth. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. Ixxviii. 
§ 13 To teach them how they should cut their coats. 1622 
Fletcher Beggar's Bush xv, i, Keep yourself right and 
even cut your cloth, sir, According^ to your calling. 1867 
Honufward Mail 16 Nov, 053/2 'Times are changed, and 
. .we must, to use the homely metaphor, ' cut our coat ac- 
cording to our cloth 

+ 45. To cut sail, one's sail : see quot. 1692. ? Obs. 

1369 Ha/wkind and^ Voy. W. Ind. in Arbw Gamer V. 88 
At which departing, in cutting of the foresail, a marvellous 
misfortune happened to one of the Officers, xsSa N. 
Lichefield tr. Castanhedcis DUcaro. E. Inf 71a, The 
whole Fleete, hauing wayed, did then begin to cut and 
spread their sayles with a greaj pleasure. 1692^ in Capt. 
Smith’s Seanuin's Grant, i. xvi. 76 Ctit the Sail, that is 
unfurl it, and let it fall down. X7ax in Bailey. 

46. cut the throat of', (figd) to destroy, ruin, 
injure irretrievably. 

1637 R. Humphrey te.Si. Ambrose Pref., This cuts the 
throat of that misconceived opinion. 1692 Bf. of Ely 
Anew. Touchstone 10 This, which cuts the throat of the 
Roman Cause. 1S24 Leicester Stanhope Greece in 1824. 
15 Generals, .who cut their own throats by word of com- 
mand. XS67 Frouoe Short Stud. (ed. a) 114 They., 
believed that Elizabeth was cutting her own throat. 
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47. To cut it {too) fat ; see 8 b. 

48. To cut io pieces : see 7 c. 

49. 73? att the comb of\ to lower the pride of : 
see Comb. To cut the gold (Archery) : see Gold. 
To cut the grass wider, or the ground front under, 
a persons feet : see GltiVSS, Ground. To cut the 
hair ; to split hairs : see H-UR. To cut the knot : 
see Knot. To cut the Round, the Volt, etc. 

IX. In comb, with adverbs. 

50. Cnt about, a. trans. To damage or dis- 
figure by random cutting and chipx)ing of the 
surface. Chiefly pass. 

1874 Dasent Half a lAfe II. 119 The most precious 
monuments of the Abbey . . how cut about and tnntilated 
they are ! 

b. intr. To run or dart about : see 19 b. 

Cut adzift : see 14 . Cut asundez : see 7 . 

51. Cut away. 

a. trans. To cnt so as to take or clear away, to 
remove by cutting. 

c 1310 Seuyn St^. 604 (W.) And his howes awai i-kett. 
<;t440 Promp, Pare, iii Cuttyyn* a- way, abscittdc, atn- 
pnta. CX4SO St. CiUhbert (Surtees) 4229 Some had Jie 
Dolnyng cutt away. 16S8 R. Holms Armoury lu. 399/2 
Used to draw up the Cataract off the sight of the q'e while 
It is cuting away. 1886 Besant CJdidr. Gihean 107, 1 will 
cut away the dead leaves. 

tb. Jig. To take away, remove forcibly; to 
stop the supply of, cut off. Obs. 

xjfo WvcLiF a Cor. xi. 12, I Icitte awey the occasioun of 
hem. CX4S0 tr. Pe hniiaiione l. xx, He bat walde kutte 
awey al tnaner of veyne besines. 136* N. WjnjeT Ce ^. 
Tractates i. 'Wks. 1888 I. xo All eirour and abuse being 
cuttit away. 1707 Freind Peterdomw's Coitd. S^. 231 
Yesterday they cut away the Water of a Mill lu this 
Town. 

c. intr. To go on cutting continuously or with- 
out cessation. : see Away 7 . 

52. Cnt hack. 

a. trans. To prune by cutting off the shoots 
close back to the main stem or stock. 

_ 1871 Shirley Hibberd Amateur's Ft. Garden 21a Early 
in March, cut back all the shoots. 

b. To plough the second time, across or at right 
angles to the first furrow ; = Cross-plough. 

i8rt ymL R. Agric. Sac. XIX. i. 6 $ The otdinary 
method, .was for the farmer in the autumn to plough down 
the field, .in the spring he had it cut back. 

53. Out down. 

a. trans. To cut so as to bring or throw dovm ; 
cause to fall by cutting; to fell. 

x^ lYvcuFAftf//, iii. 10 Euery tree..8faal be kitt [1388 
kit] doun. <1x400-50 Alexemder 2S50 To cuCte down .. 
Bowls of buskis and of braunches. 1534 Tihoale Matt. 
xxi. 8 Other cat doune braunches from the trees. x6ix 
Bible Deui. vii. s Ye shall destroy their altars . . and cut 
downe thdr groues. 1784 Genii. Mag. LIV. il. 643 A hill 
contiguous is catting down. 

b. To let fall or take down (the body of one 
who has been hanged) by cutting the rope. 

rS47 Booroe Introd, Krunal. xxxii. U870) 203 Whosoeuer 
that IS hanged by-yonde see, shall neuer oe cutte nor 
pulled downe.^ x5b3-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1631) III. xii. App. 
1023/2 He being hanged till he was halfe d&d, was cut 
dotvjie and stripped. 1883 Gardiner Hist. Eng, 1603-42 
I. viL 282 The King having given orders that he should 
not be cut down until he was d»d. 

c. To lay low or kill with the sword or the 
like. 

x8ax Byron Sardatt. ii. i. 166 Boldiers, hew down the 
rebel I . . Cut him down. 1^4 Green Short Hist. iii. 134 
The Y/dsh. .were cut ruthlesdy down in the cornfields, 
fd. Jig. To put a stop to. Qls. rare. 

XS 77 Horthbrooke Dicing (1843I 177 That the magis- 
trates and rulers may . . cut downe this wicked vice that it 
may he no more vsed, 

e. To take the lead of decisively in a race or 
run ; to surpass, get the better of. 

*7*3 Addison Ct. Tariff (J.), So great is his natural 
eloquence, that be cuts down the finest orator, and destroj's 
the best contrived argument. 1865 Surtees Facsy Ram- 
for^s Hounds 136 (Illustration) Captain Spurrier ‘cut 
down by Romford. 

f. Piaut. (See quot. 1769 .) 

*769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Rastr wi vaisseau, to cut 
down a ship, or take off part of her upper works, as the 
poop, quarter'deck, or fore-castle, in order to lighten her, 
when becomes old and feeble. 1805 Neci’ol Chron. 
XIII. 174 The. . Indiaman. .had been cut down. 

g. To reduce, abridge, retrench, curtail, esp, 
a speech, expenses, wages. 

xSS7 Lever Fort. Glettcare viit, A system of . . cutting 
down every one’s demand to the measure of their own 
pockets. 1885 Dunckley in Manch. Weekly Times 6 June 
s/s Only_ one London newspaper attempts to give the 
speeches in full, the rest cut th^ down unmercifully. 18M 
Baring-Gould Court Royal 1. ix. 144 Expenses ought to be 
cut down in every way, 

54. Cut In. 

a. tram. To carve or engrave in intaglio. 

X883 Act 36 4. 37 Viet. c. 85 g 3 Her official number, .shall 
be cut in on her mainbeam. 

b. Whahjishery. To cut up (a whale) so as to 
remove the hlnbber. 

1839 T. Beale iVaf. Hist. Sperm Whale tZs As soon as 
I^sible after the whale has been killed, it is brought along- 
side the ship to be cut in, by means of instruments whid 


are called ‘spades*. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 
II. 208 The next proceeding of the whaler is to ‘ cut in , or 
remove the blubber. Hid. 210 From three to live hours 
are required to ‘ cut in ' an ordinary school whale. 

c. inlr. To penetrate or entersharplyorabruptly; 
esp. so as to make a way for oneself or occupy a 
position between others. 

x6xa Drayton Poly-olb. L 3 Neptune cutting in, a cantle 
forth doth take. 1630 R. fohtuon's Kutgd. 4 Commvi. 117 
A huge arme of the Sea, which cutting in betweene the 
Land by the West, watreth Cornwall on the right hand, 
and Wales on the left. 1799 in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 114 
The enemy having cut m between^ them and Seedasere. 
1856 Whyte Melville Kate Coo. iii, After much ‘ cutting 
in ', and shaving of wheels and lashing of homes. 

d. To interpose or interrupt abruptly in conver- 
sation or the like ; to strike in. So cut into for 
cut in to. 

1830 Galt Laamrie T. v. viii, When Mr. Van Haarlem 
had finished his aompliments, then Mr. Breagle cut in. 
1859 Farrar J. Home vi, ‘ I say. Home cut in Kennedy 
hastily, ‘shall I go?* 1890 R. F. D. Falqrave O. Cram- 
weltxui. 288 The Royalists had only to wait, ready to cut 
in when the Levellers had done the work, c x8po R. Kip- 
ling Phantom 'Rickshasu, etc. (ed. 3) 7+ It will save you 
cutting into my talk. 

e. Card-playing. To join in a game (of wiist) 
by taking the place of a player cutting out q.v. 

xyfe C. Johnston Chrysat (1822) I. 277 When the rubber 
was finished, my mistress was asked to cut in. X763 Brit. 
Mag. IV, S42 Instead of cutting in to a party of whist, 
they play the rubbers by rotation. 1870 Mod, Hoyle 6 
Players cutting in take the chairs of players cutting out. 

56 . Out off, 

a. trans. To cut so as to take off ; to detach by 
cutting (something material). 

To cut off a corner', see Corner ii.* 2b, 

c X380 Wyclip Set. Wks. I. 401 Jif )>i bond or ]>i foot 
sclaundir kee, Idtte it of, and caste it fro }>ee. xu6 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 177 b, Though thou cut of my heed. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Treeu. 119 To have their noses and 
eares cut off. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 196 Cutting 
ofiT the dead Wood, x^ Tennyson Enoch Arden 895 
This hair is his : she cut it off and gave it. 

b. To remove, take away, sever, strike off 
(something immaterial). 

xs8i J, Bell H addon’s Anew. Osor. 98 b, When as I doe 
cut of so much of myne owne right unto you. x6ox Shaks. 
ful C. in. i. lot Why he that cuts off twenty yeares of life, 
Cuts off so many yeares of fearing death, a 170a Drvden 
(J.), No vowel can be cut off before another, when we can- 
not sink the pronunciation of it. 1792 Coke & Moore L ife 
y. Wesley i, (ed. 2) 4 Determined . . at a single blow to cut 
off from the established Chur^ every Minister of honesty 
and conscience. 

o. To bring to an end suddenly or abruptly ; to 
put a stop to ; to break off, cut short. To cut off 
an entail', see Entail sb.^ i. 

2576 Fleming Pampl. Epist. 17 , 1 had rather cut off all 
old acquaintance with him. x6ii Bible Lam. iii. 53 They 
haue cut off my life in the dungeon. 1635 Stafford 
Femcdl Glory (i860) 51 Obedience calls upon me to cut off 
. . this digression, xfi^ W. Browne tr, Polexander ». 73 
2abaim, cutting him off, bode him answer succinctly. 1865 
Mrs. Riddell Wn-ld in Church xxvii. 303 You wish to 
cut off the entail. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 285 [These 
things] cut off all hopes of a reconciliation. 

d. To put to death (suddenly or prematurely), 
to bring to an untimely end. 

c X565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Cron, Scot, (1728) 16 If the 
Earl of Douglas . . had been cutted off suddenly. x6ix 
Bible i Sant. xx. 15 When the Lord hath cut off the 
enemies of Dauid. 171s Addison Sped. No. 483 V 2 Why 
such an one was cut off in the flower of his youth. 1888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. x. 239 His father was cut off 
at the age of twenty-five. 

■f 0. To shorten, cut short. Obs. rare. 

1&7 Dekker & Webster Westw. Hoe v. Wks. 1B73 II. 
362 The story of vs both shall bee as good as an olde wines 
tale, to cut off our way to London. 

f. To intercept, stop the passage or supply of, 

1569 Stocker tr. Diod, Su. i. iv. 9 Leosthenes seeing 

that he could not by force winne the towne, straightwaies 
cut of their victuals. 1780 CIoxe Russ. Disc. 198 The 
Chinese . . found means to cut off several straggling parties 
of Russians. x8i8 Jas. MiLL^ffnV. India II. v. v. 495 [They] 
cut off several vehicles of baggage. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bob, 
The Streets iii, At last the company^ man came to cut off 
the water. 1879 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. iii. 29 War. . 
would cut off their wool from the Flemish looms. 

g. To interrupt, stop (communication, passage, 
etc.) ; to render impossible by interposing an in- 
surmountable obstacle. 

*599 B- JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum. u, iii, 'Slight, our 
presence has cut off the conuoy of the iest. 1653 H. Cogah 
tr. Pinto's Tr«v. vii. 19 He cut off his way, and stopt him 
from passing further. X776 N. Woodhull in Sparks Corr. 
Amcr, Rea. (1853) I. 260 Cutting off the communication 
between the army in town and countiy. xB»3j[. D. Hunter 
Capiiv. H. Avter. 32 We attempted to cut off their retreat. 
i8L^ Lever O'Donoghue (1862) 352, I have sent a strong 
party, .to cut off their advance. 

h. To exclude from access, intercourse, view, 
etc. ; to shut out ; to debar. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 405 You might alledge , . 
some other impediment which cnt you off from keeping 
company, 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 77 The wall inter- 
posing cuts off all that prospect of sea and land. 1857 W. 
Collins Dead Secret in. 1. (1861) 66 The first cottage. . 
which was cut off from other houses by a wall all round it. 
i8S9_ Jephson Brittany jd. 76 Declaring a man a leper, and 
cutting him off from social intercourse. 


i. To cut off with a shilling', to disinherit by 
bequeathing a shilling (the bequest being a proof 
that the disinheritance was designed). 

[1710 Addison Toiler No. 216T 13 My eldest Son John. . 
I do disinherit and wholly cut off from any Part of this my 
Personal Estate, by giving him a single Cockle Shell.] 1834 
Hood Tylticy HalHii^^ 26B Vowing, .to cut him off with 
a shilling. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. iii, I might get you 
turned out of house and home, and cut off with a shilling. 

56. Cut out. 

a. trans. To cut so as to take out ; to excise, 
extract, orextirpate by cutting (something material). 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix, 88 With )>at knyf he cultez 
out a pece of his ffesch. c 1483 Caxton Vocah. 20 He can 
cutte out the stone. 166a Evelyn Chalcogr. g With the 
Burine one cuts the peece all at once out of the plate. 1707 
Hearne Collect. 31 Oct., He found the Leaves . . cnt out. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 23 P 4 The Pope . . ordered his 
Tongue to be cut out. 1840 Liston Elem. Surgery i. (ed. 2) 
213 The affected parts, .should be cut out, 

b. To remove, excise, omit (a portion of a 
literary work, etc.). 

1736 Fielding Pasguin j, 1 wish you could cut the ghost 
out, sir. 1779 Sheridan Critic ii. ii, Sir, the performers 
have cut jt out. x886 Salmon Introd. N. T. xviii. 380 The 
parts which it is proposed to cut out are indissolubly con- 
nected with those which are left behind. 1891 Maude 
Merciful Divorce 117 Before I cut you out of my will. 

c. To surprise and carry off (a ship) from a 
harbour, etc., by getting between her and the shore. 

1748 Aiuon’s Voy. ii. iii. 14T How impossible it would 
prove, either to board or to cut out any vessel protected by 
a force posted on-shore within pistol-shot. xySx Mad. 
D'Arblay Lott. Jan., After., cutting a few ships out of 
Torbay. i88a Stevenson Fam. Stud,^ Men 4 Bks. 162 He 
could not swoop into a parlour and, in the naval phrase, 
‘ cut out* a human being from that dreary port. 

d. U.S. and Australia. To detadi or separate 
(an animal) from the herd. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 3/2 The two best hands will 
go in and ‘ cut out' the cattle that bear the brand of their 
employers. 1887 Scribner's Mag. 11. 508 Cut out, to 
separate an animal from the herd. 

+ ©. To exclude, debar (front) ; off. Obs. 

1720 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 47 'They in a manner 
cut them.selves out from all advantage of conversation. 

f. To get in front of a rival so as to intervene 
between him and success, or take the first place 
fiom him ; to ont-do, supplant in preference. 

A driver or rider who ‘ cuts in ’, cuts out some one else. 

x6. . Dryden in Birch MiUotis Wks,_ 1738 1. 48 This man 
[Milton] cuts us all out, and the Antients too. x^S Ld. 
Houghton in Life (iBgx) I. 353 The King of the French 
has lent all the Crown jewels to the duchess, so she will 
quite cut our Queen out. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs (1881) 
220 He cut out all the other suitors of the duchess. 

g. To deprive, do out ff. 

18x5 Scott Guy M. ii, The apprizer . . cut the family out 
of another monstrous cantle pf their remaining property. 
i860 S. L. Windsor Etkica iii. 136 Cutting him out of htb 
annual butt of sack. 

t h. To divide for distribution. Obs. 

1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments 1. 142 By vertue of 
Christ cut out and divided to thee. 

i. To excavate, carve out ; to form by excavation 
or carving. 

15^ [see Cut fA * 20]. a 1648 Lo. ^Herbert Life (1886) 
102 The whole forest.. was cut out into long walks every 
way, 1659 D. Pell Improv. Sea 159 To what end the 
Lord did cut out all those Harbours, Creeks, Chanels. 
1726 Shelvocke Voy. routid World (1757) 165 [They] saw 
the word Magee . . and Capt. John cut out under it, upon 
a tree. 

j. To fashion or shape by cutting (out of a 
piece). 

155* T. Wilson Logike (1380) 42 b. Although one have 
clothe, yet can he not have the use of it, except the Taller 
cut it out. 1696 J, F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 38 How to 
cut out a Shifhout of two Ells of Holland. 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brendon II. 108 She. .could cut outmen's shirts. Ibid. 
110 She could cut out much better than the ladies themselves. 

k. jig. To form, fashion, shape, to carve out. 

1^3 Shaks. Rich. II, it. iii. 144 To. .Be his owne Career, 

and cut out his way, To find out Right with Wrongs. x6ii 
— Wild. T. IV. iv. 393 By tb' patteme of mine owne 
thoughts, 1 cut out The puritie of his. xBoa Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (1816) I. xx. 190 You. .expect every, .man 
to he just cut out upon the pattern of. . Henry. 1842 S. 
Lover Handy Andy xix. 174, 1 thought it was manners to 
cut out my behaviour on your pattern. 

l. Jig To plan ; to piepare (yoork to be done), 

16x9 Relai. heimo. Eng. 4 Germ. Ser. 11. (Camden) 68 
How they may by . . ill affected subjects cutt us out newe 
worke in Ireland and Scotland. 1754 A. Murphy Grafs- 
Inn frnl. No. 98 z 3 The excessive Ofiiciousness of the 
female World in cutting out Matches. X795 Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. ad fin. Wks. IX, 126 They will cnt out work for one 
another, and France will cut out work for them all. x866 
Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 174 The most unhappy of all men 
is the man • . who has got no work cut out for him in the 
world, 

m. To form or fashion by nature (for a particular 
purpose). (Usually in pa. pplet) 

1645 J. Bond Occasus Oceid. 61 It was a Country by 
scltuation. .cut out for safety, 1708 Dr. Smith in Hearne 
Collect. 23 Dec., You seeme as it were to bee cut out for those 
studyes. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 401 He was 
not cut out for a Court. 2874 Burnand My Tune xiv. 115 
She was cut out for a clergyman’s wife. 

■f {b.) To fix upon ( for a purpose). Obs, 

xfdn Pefys Diary 2 Sept., They told me both that they 
had long cut me out for Secretary to the Duke of York 
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tn. To cut it ottt\ to flaunt, make a show, 
cut a clash. Obs. 

1619 J. Dyke Counter ^oyson (1620} 39 They must flaunt, 
ana cut It out iti apparell, furniture [etc.]. 1679 G. R. tr. 
Bpyatwu's TJusat. tVorld ii. 149 Cutting it out in their 
Silks, Perfumes, and Embroideries. 

o. intr. To admit of being cut out into shape. 

1829 Bone Manure, Rep. Doncaster Comm. 31 The whole 

[manure], .will cut out like a jelly. 1850 yrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. XI. 1. 139 Hay never cuts out so well as when it has 
been stacked from the field as fast as made. 

p. intr. (orig. passive') Card-playing. To come 
out of or be excluded horn a game (of whist) by 
cutting an unfavourable card; done in order 
to allow another player or players to cut in. 

1771 T. Hull Sir IV. Harrington (1797) II. 216 My Lord 
and I, happening to be cut out at the same time at whist. 
1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary June, Mrs. G— , having cut 
out at cards, .approached us. \'&\aSporiing Mug. XXXVI. 
122 With the same pleasure that a gentleman who has 
cut out retuins to a rubber. 1870 Mod. Hoyle 5 (iFhist) 
The fifth and sixth players . . have the right to cut into the 
game when a rubber has been completed by the first four 
players. This operation is effected by two players cutting 
out. Cutting out.. players cut and the highest go out, 
whether two or one. 

57. Cut over. 


a. intr. To run or pass across ; see 17 . 

1551-1570 [see 17]. 

b. trans. To cut down the trees or bushes 
growing over (an area); to pass over cutting. 

1789 Treats. Soc. Encourag. Arts I. 171 By the time the 
whole four acres had been cut over. 1889 W. Schlich 
Man. Forestry 1 . 10 The trees consist of stool shoots or root 
suckers which are cut over periodically. 

c. To Strike a person sharply over some part 
of the body with a weapon or missile; mostly 
passive : e. g. to be struck over the legs at hockey, 
to be struck or hurt by the ball at cricket ; to be 
wounded. 

1874 Dasent Half a Life I. 122 [At hockey] Now mind 
you look out. .Or you'll be cut over. 1890 R, Kipling Wee 
Willie WiuAie 66 If he lives, he writes Home that he has 
been ‘potted', ‘sniped’, ‘chipped', or ‘cutover’. 18^3 
Cricket Field 29 July 304 He was cut over twice in rapid 
succession owing to inequalities in the ground, and in- 
accuracies in the bowlers. 

d. To cut down, throw over with a slashing 
blow. 

CoLBORNE Hicks Pasku rS3 The officer cut over 
the fiist with a blow on his neck. 

68 . Cut uudei. To cut out by underselling. 
eolloq, 

1874 Mayhew London Char. 469 (Farmer) The spirit of 
competition on the part of the masters— the same universal 
desire to cut under. 

59. Out up. 

a. trans. To cut so as to take or get up ; to 
roo,t up by cutting ; also^/^. 

x6oa Marston Ant. ^ Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 45 Rootes, 
rootes? alas, they are seeded, new cut up. x6xx Bible 
yo6 XXX. 4 Who cut vp mallowes by the bushes. x6go 
Locke Govt, i, xi, 'This doctrine cuts up all government by 
the roots. X767 Blackstone Comm. 1 1.^x5 The law has 
therefore wisely cut up^the root of dissension. X839 Morn- 
ing Herald 28 Aug., The gum trade, .is nearly cut up by 
the roots. 

b. To cut in pieces ; to divide into parts by cut- 
ting, to caive ; to cut open. 

1580 Baret Alv. C 1876 Cut vp; or winne these par- 
triges. x6xx Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl ill. ii. 
No wild fowl to cut up but mine I 1847 M.arryat Childr. 
N. Forest iii. Now I’ll cut up the onions, for they will make 
your eyes water. X885 Illust. Loud. Neivs 10 Oct. 362 
Every lady and gentleman was instructed how to cut up 
a turkey, capon or bustard. 

G-Jig- To divide into parts, destroy the con- 
tinuity of; to destroy or mar irretrievably.^ 

18x3 Leigh Hunt in Examiner ig Apr. 242/2 His night's 
.sleep had been cut up. X817 Faraday in B. Jones Life ((• 
Lett. (1870) I. 248 My time is just now so closely cut up. 
x8^ Burton Scot. Abr. I. iii. 123 They will very soon cut 
up and destroy all we have in this country. 

d. To overcome with great slaughter, ‘ cut to 
pieces ’ ; see 7 c. 

x8o3 Wellington in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 787 A parcel 
of stragglers cut up our wounded. x83x Blacker Mahraita 
War I. IX. iss note, The body of cavalry, .employed to cut 
up the column of infantry. 

e. To cut, hack, or gash the surface of irregu- 
larly ; to damage by or as by cutting. 

rt_xS9a H. Smith Serm. (1622) 301 Like the plough, 
which cutteth up the ground that it may receive the seed. 
1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIII. xx, The roads, which 
were terribly cut up. xBay Hone Every-day Bk. II. 104 
“The ice was much cut up. xSjg All Year Rmmd Na 13. 
306 The ground was. .much cut up between wickets, 
f f. To whip Up, to incite with the whip. Obs- 
X756-66 Amoby Btincle (1770) II. _ 24 My horse wms 
as good.. and 1 cut him up, and pricked him over the 

turf. 

fig. To censure, criticize, or review with 
destructive severity. 

X760 Goldsm. at . W , XX, The book-answerers . . when 
they have cut up some respectable name. 178a Miss 
Burney Cecilia vii. v, ‘ Maybe , . it’s out of bashfulness : 
perhaps he thinks we shall cut him up,’ X784 R. Bags 
Barham Dovnts 11 . 228 The conversation fell naturally. . 
upon Miss Whittaker’s affair, and Lord Winterbottom vras 
cut up . . without mercy. x86o Sala Lady Chesterf. ss [The 
reviewer] savagely cutting up people’s books or pictures. 


h. To wound deeply the feelings of; to distress 
greatly. (Usually in /nfj.) 

1844 Dickens Christmas Carol i, Scrooge was not so 
dreadfully cut up by the sad event 1876 F. E. Trollope 
Charming Folltno IL ix. 127, I believe he was dreadfully 
cut up at my going away. 

1" i. To cut ttp^ short : to cut short, interrupt, 
xfoy Hieron Wks. 1 . 197 Shee, beeing . . something 
a shrewd-tongued woman, by and by cut Him vp short. 

J. To share (plunder), to divide, slang. 

[1779 R. Cumberland Wheel of Fort, iv. Hi. (Farmer). 
A gentleman who busts to servants in his absence is sure to 
be cut up.] X879 Mann. Mag. XL. 505 (Farmer! We had 
between sixty and seventy quid to cut up. 

k. intr. To admit of being cut up or divided, 
to turn out as to amotmt of fortune ; properly 
a butcher’s phrase ; said of a person after his 
death, slang. 

178a Miss Burney Cecilia v. ix, Pray, how does he cut 
up? What hM he left behind him? ^1797 Burke iT.l, 
The only question . . of their legislative butchers, will be, how 
he cuts up ? 1793 Gibbon Misc Wks. I, (1814) 366 Geneva 

would cut up as fat as most towns in Europe. 1831 Dis- 
raeli Yng, Duke rv.'vn, ‘You think him rich?’ ‘Oh, he 
will cut up very large,’ said the Baron. 184S Thackeray 
Bk. Suobs vii, _ The old banker died in course of time, and . . 

‘ cut up * prodigiously well. 

l. To ait up rough, rusty, savage, etc. ; (iniri) 
to become angry or quarrelsome, eolloq. 

X837 Dickens Picksu. xlii, I may say I von’t pay, and cut 
up rough, 1849 Thackeray Pendmnis 1 , Hang it ! you 
cut up quite savage. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vii. loi ‘ Now, 
Ingram, .don't cut up rough about it’ 

m. To cut a dash; show off; to behave (in a 
specified way) ; to behave badly or indecorously. 
II.S. eolloq. 

X787 Generous Aliachnteni i. 89 A couple of plough boys 
. .would do, when properly dressed, and cat it up .. as well as 
the best. xSjg H._ W. BEE.CHr.xHotes Jr. Plymouth Pulpit, 
I believe I never did cut up so had any one week as I did that 
week. i86x Lowell Bigtow P. Ser. ii. i, It ain't no use to 
argerfy ner try to cut up frisky, x888 Howells Likely Story 
in HarpePs Mag. Dec. 26 If you dare to touch them, I’ll 
ring for Jane, and then she'll see you cutting up. 

n. Sporting slang. To ‘ behave ’ {badly, etc.) 
in a race or competition. 

1883 Scotsman 11 July 18/1 He cut up badly and can have 
no chance for the Cup. X883 Illustr. Land. News 12 May 
463 '2 (Farmer) Export again cut up wretchedly in the 
Burwell Stakes. 

X. Phraseological expressions and combina- 
tions containing the verb-stem. 

60. Cut-and-conte-agfidn. The act or faculty 
of cutting (from a joint of meat, etc.) and of return- 
ing to help oneself as often as one likes ; hence, 
unfailing supply, abundance; also fig. Also 
attrih. 

X738 Swift Pol. Conversai. iii. 121 , 1 vow, 'tis a noble sir- 
l^n. Ay; here's cot and come again, Miss. X837S. P. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 54 Aham . .is a cut-and-come-again 
dish, ready at hand. X84X Thackeray Gt. Hoggarty 
Diamond iv, Always happy to see a friend in our plain 
way,-^ale sherry, old port, and cut and come again. x86x 
Sala Dutch Piet, xv, 241 You cut your steak off hot from the 
liviog animal, on the cut and come again principle. 

61. Cut-and-coTex. Engineering, A method of 
'constructing a tunnel by making a cutting in which 
the brickwork fining is built and then covered in : 
employed with advantage when the depth below 
the surface is comparatively small. 

xSga Daily News a Nov. 2/8 Certain portions of this work 
. .could be much better and more cheaply executed by the 
method of cut-and-cover. /hid. 22 Nov. 3/1 Excavating 
what is technically called the ‘cut and cover* portion of the 
work— the portion of the^ tunnel, that is to say. .cut out, 
arched over, and covered in again. 

62 . Cut and thrust ; see Cvr sb^ 2 c. 

63 . Comb. a. withobjectnoun,=‘that which or 
he who cuts . . . ’ as cut-air, -beard, -caper, -girdle, 
-nose\ CoTPORSB, Cutthboat, Cutwater; b. = 

. used to cut, cutting’, as cut-whip, Cut-grass. 

a x66x Holyday yuvenal 266 A cut-purse, .is by Plautus 
..called. .a cut-giidle. x66s Hooke Microgr, 174 The 
biggest stem of all the wing, and may be properly enough 
call'd the cut-air. a x6y8 Marvell Poems, Brit. R aleigh. 
And Commons' votes snail cut-nose guards disband. 1693 
Shaowell YolnnUers i. ii. Her sense and breeding is fit 
for none but a cutcaper. 27^ S. Paterson A nother Trav, 
1 , 39 Not one. -greasy, lying, tale-bearing.. newsmonger 
cut^eard is to be found. 1887 Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 3/x 
A light, thin, supple whalebone cut whip. 

Cut (Js.vt),ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of Cut w,] 

1. Gashed or wounded with a sharp-edged in- 
strument ; having an incision made in it. 

c%66i Mrs, Hutchinson Man. Col. Hutchinson (1838) 
47/1 To bind up a cut finger, 1889 F. Treves Man. 
Surgery (ed. 6) if. xi, 473 The ordinary cut throat of the 
suicide or homicide, 

b. esp. Of clothes, etc. ; Having the edges or 
other parts purposely indented or slashed, for 
ornament or as a fashion. 

X480 Caxtoh Chron, Eng. ccxxvi, 233 Short clothes and 
streyte wastyd dagged and kyt, and on euery sydeslatered. 
xgaS Tindale Parable Wicked Mammon Wks. 1 . 103 In 
a visor, in a disguised garment, and a cut shoe. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letter-bi..(Camden)_ 6 His kut dublets. ax 6 aj 
Middleton Mayor of Q, v. i. You’d both need wear cut 
clothes. X678 Lo»td. Gas. No. 1273/4 Another Apron laced 
with cut and slash Lace. 


c. Of leaves and other natural objects : Having 
the maigins deeply indented and divided. 

1565-73 Cooper 1 hesaurus, A Icea.. marsh mallow: or cut 
mallow, isgt Percivall Sp. Diet., Malz'avisco salz'age 
cut mallowes, 1796 Withering IV. 38 Leaves 

small, cut, hoary. 1867 Babincton Matt, Brit. Bot. (ed. 6) 
160 Ovate cut or pinnatifid leaflets, 
j 2, That has been subjected to cutting j affected 
or modified by cutting. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A, II. 1. 87 Easie it is Of a cut loafe to 
stealeashiueweknow. 1803 XXI. 326 Cw* 

cards. .cards. . havingthegood cards, .allcut shorter, and the 
bad ones cut something narrower. 1881 Daily News i Sept. 
3/3 In the Bank of England, .buyers having now to choose 
between. .Napoleons and German 20 marks at 76;. 6^<f., 
and cut sovereigns at 77J. zo\d 1893 Pall Mall G. s Aug. 
3/1 Cut cloth is canva.s painted, from which the carpenters 
cut away all portions which are not touched with paint, 

3. Formed, shaped, fashioned, or made by ctit- 
ting ; having the surface shaped or omamenled by 
giinding and polishing, as cut glass. Cut velvet : 
velvet having the pile cut so as to form patterns. 

Cut river : a canal. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Imprav. 7 By making Cut Rivers 
Navi^ble in all places where Art can possibly effect it. 
1717 Berkeley 7 'our in Italy Wks, IV, 515 The gardens 
. .have fine cut walks. 1816 Keatings Trav. (18x71 II. 8r 
The masonry is, as usual with the Romans, stratified in 
alternate courses of cut-stone and brick-work. 1840 
Thackeray Catherine vtii. The cut-velvet breeches. X845 
C. Knight Capital Labour 169 Cut-glass is now com- 
paratively. .cheap. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Cut-nail, 
a nail cut from a naif-plate, in contradistinction to one 
forged from a nail-rod, 

4. Divided into pieces by cutting, 

c X440 Promp. Parv, iii Cutte a-sundere, scissus, 1659 
Lovelace (1864) Then let me be Thy cut 

anatomie. 1840 F.^D, Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 85 Enclos- 
ing the cut leaf in the delicate husk of the Indian-coin. 
X847-78 Halliwell Cut-meat, hay ; fodder ; chaff cut into 
short lengths. North. Mod. A heap of cut fire-wood. 

6 . Severed or detached by cutting ; lopped off. 
ciSSo WvcuF Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 167 A kitt braunche. 
XS45 Florists yrnl, 13 The unhealthiness attributed to cut 
flowers, when introduced into, .sleeping-rooms, 1878 Emer- 
son in N, Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 405 A show of cut-flowers. 

6 . Shortened, lessened, or reduced by, or as by 
cutting ; emtailed ; cut down. 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 54 Short-cut lives of 
murder’d infants. x88x Chicago Times 12 Mar., The 
New York Central.. has been meeting the cut rate made 
via Baltimore. 1884 Pall Mall G. i Oct. 5/2 Parliament 
will accept . . the cuttini^ of the coupon, but the guarantee 
of the cut coupon — that is altogether another affair. 

7. Castrated. 

1634 Nero IV. i. (t888) 56 Your cut-boy Sporus. Med. A 
cut horse. 

8 . slang. Drunk, intoxicated. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 171 He is flaw'd, fluster’d, 
Cup shot, cut in the 1 » or back, a X700 B. E. Diet, Cant. 
Crew, Cut, Drunk; Deep Cut.. Cut in the Leg or Back, 
very drunk. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal <1822) I. 134 Your 
excellency was a little cut, but you broke up much the 
strongest of the company. 1833 Lockhart Re^. Dalton i, 
vii. (1842) 36 I'm sure we had not much more than a bottle 
apiece. .1 was not cut. 1848 Thackeray B. Snobs xlviii, 

I was so cut last night. 

+ 9. Cut attd long tail ; lit. horses or dogs with 
cut tails and with long tails ; hence fig. all sorts 
of people. Obs. 

X575 Lanebam Lei. (rS/i) 25 The rest of the hand. . tag 
and rag, cut & long tail. i 579 Fulwell Ars Adulandi 
I, Yea, even their very dogs, Rug, Rig, and Risbie, yea, 
cut and long-tmle, they shall be welcome. X598 Shaks. 
Merry W. iii. iv. 47, I that 1 will, come cut and long-taile, 
vnder the degree of a 'Squire. 1698 Vanbrugh ASsop. iv. 
ii, Your worship has six coach-horses (cut and lon^tail,) 
two runners, halP-a-dozen hunters. 1699 Farquhar Const, 
Couple II. iv, I whipped all the whores, cut and long tail, 
out of the parish. 

10. Cut and dried cut and dry)', originally 

referring to herbs in the herbalists’ shops, as con- 
trasted with growing herbs ; hence.yf^. ready-made 
and void of freshness and spontaneity ; also, ready 
shaped according to a priori formal notions. 
(Usually of language, ideas, schemes di the like.) 

17x0 J. B. Let. to Sacheverell 13 Your Sermon was ready 
Cut and Dry'd. 1730 Swift Poems, Betty the Grisette, Sets 
of PheaseStCut and dry. Evermore thy Tongue supply. 1796 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) A Satire Wks. 1812 III. 40S Phrases 
ready cut and dried. X883 St, Jamed Gas. x Dec. 3/1 
A Socialist, but a Socialist who has no cut-and-dry scheme of 
Socialism. 1887 Jessopp Arcady vii. 191 Quite enough 
to scatter my cut and dried theories to the winds. 

1 ). ellipt. as sb. (cut and dry) — oA and dried 
tobacco, etc. 

1733 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 11. i, Ye've coft a pund o cut 
and dry. ax733 Arbuthnot Misc. Wks. (i7sO H* 

Isaac extolls her out of a Quartern of Cut and Dry every 
day she lives. 

e. Hence Cut-and-driedness. nonce-wd. 
xSfls Saintsburv Short Hist. French Lit, Interchapter iv. 
504 The reduction of. .important departments in literature 
to a condition of cut-and-driedness which has no parallel 
in history 

11. With adverbs: see Cut 50 - 59 . See also 

CUT-AWAT, CuT-UNDBB. 

X799 G. Smith Laioraiory I. 40 Behind the cut-out letters 
is pasted oil paper. 1809 Naval Chron. XXll. 90 The 
Reguhts, a cut down 44. 1833 G. S. Faber Dispensations 
(1849) II. X04 Like a cut-down plant. x86x Dickens Gt, 
Expect, XXXV, A cut-up plum-cake. 1874 Knight Diet, 



CUTACEOUS. 


CITTIPY. 


JiUeh., Cui-iti N'pies {Printings, notes which occupy spaces 
taken out of the text, whose lines are shortened to give 
room therefor. 

12 . Comb., a. qualifying a sb., as + cut-fowl 
=s insect; cut-rock (see quot. 1837); b. similar 
combinations used attrib., as cut-iinger, cut-file, 
cul-tazV (also — ‘ cut-tail dog’); c. parasynthetic 
derivatives of these as ait-fizigered, -leaved, -lugged 
(Sc.=crop-eared\ -nosed ( = slit-nosedl, -tailed, 
etc. See also CuT-Lffs, Cut-waist, etc. 

1883 Jefferies KaUtre near London 44 [They] call the 
foliage of the knotted figwort ''cutiinger leaves, as they are 
believed to assist the cure of a cut or sore. 1391 Nashb 
Introd. Sidneys Astr. 4- Stella, ’Tis as good to go in 
*cut.fingered pumps as cork shoes, if one wear Comish 
diamonds on his toes. 13^ Golding De Alornay ix 124 
Smal things, as Woorms, ^Cutfoules, and such other. 1870 
Hooker hind. Flora 174 The ‘*Cut-leaved Elder'. 1814 
Scott Wav. xxx, Ye *cut-lugged, graning carles ! 1391 
Percivall Sj>. Diet., Desuangado, '''cut nosed. 1880 Sir 
E. Reed yafaa II. 323 Silk and'*'cut-pile fabrics. 1837 W. 
Irvins Cct^i. Bonneville 11. 300 All these basaltic channels 
are called "cu^rocks by the trappers. 1831 Mayne Rfid 
Scalp Hunt, xxxi, We found the path strewed with loose cut. 
rock. 1530 Palsgs. sii/3 ''Cattayled heest, gueae conrie. 
1637 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 143 His gamesome cut-tayld 
Currci Ibid. 152 Whistles Cut-tayle from his play, i/iz 
Lend. Gas. No. 4997/4 A Bay Mare, .cut Tail'd. 

f Guta'Ceons, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cut-is hide, 
skin ; see -aceocs ] Of the nature of skin. 

1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 11. ix. sis You may rightly call 
them either cutaceous hluscles, or a Musculous shin. 

Cnta'neal, a. [f. as next +- ai:,.] = Cutaneous. 
1630 Gentilis Co/isid. 210 Cutaneall mseases. x88a in 
Syd. Sac. Lex, 

+ Cuta'neaiii a. Obs. rare. [f. as Cutaneous 
+ -AN.] = Cutaneous, 

160X Holland Pliny II. 268 Spots and pimples arising 
vpon the skin . .cutanean specks and blemishes. Ibid. II. 
539 To repiesse Singles & such cutanean wild-hres. 

Cataneo- (kiMte^'ntal, combining form of next. 
1885 Landois & Sterling Hmn. Physiol. II. dii In the 
crocodile the glands open under the margins of the 
tutaneo.035eous scales. 

Cntaueons (k^t^-ntas), a. Also 7 -ioua. [f. 
mod. or med.L. cuiane-us (f. ciit-is the dtin) + 
-ous. Cf. F. cuiani (1721 in Hatzf.),] Of, per- 
taining to, or affecting, -the cutis or skin. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man viii. ixo The cutaneous distri- 
bution of nerues. 1683 Robinson in Ray's Corr. (i 848) 137 
In cutaneous diseases. X744BERKBLEY Siris §4 Cutaneous 
eruptions and ulcers. xB^ Darwin Vty- Hoi. v. 97 These 
reptiles possess great powers of cutaneous absorption. 

b,^. = External, superficial. 

174* youNO Hi, TA, vni. 453 All the distinctions of this 
little life Are quite cutaneous, foreigpi to the man. 1833 
Reads Clir, Johnsione i. (1853) 15 Cutaneous disorders, 
such as love. 

+ Cataiiy, fl. Obs. [a. F. cutanil\ =prec. 

16x3 Crooke Body of Man 851 The cutany veynes or 
veynes of the skinne. 1727 A. Hasiilton New Acc. £, Ind. 
L V. 41 It appears between the Cutany and outward Skin. 

Cuiraway, a. (sb^ [f. Cut jsa. ///<?, + Away.] 
Of a coat: Having the skirt cut back from the 
waist in a slope or curve, as contrasted with 
a frock-coat. 


184* J. T, Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 231 From the 
pocket of his clerical cut-away coat. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract, Hygiene (ed. 31 4x4 The tunic, .a great improvement 
over the old cut-away coatee, 
b. ellift. as sh, A cut-away coat 
1837 Hughes Tom Brown i. vi, A fifth-form hoy, clad in a 
EKW cut-aivay, with brass buttons and cord trousers. 1887 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 334 A frock coat or even a ‘ cutaway ’ may 
be worn. 


Cntch.^ (lc»tj)* [ad. Malay ^achu (Canarese 
hdckti, kacehu) catechu. ' The name occuts in 
Poituguese authors of i6th c. as cacho, and in 
17-1 8th c. Eng. ■writers as eacha, cotch. See 
Catechu.] The commercial name of the catena 
obtained ixovu Acacia Catechu, used in tanning, etc. 

[16x7 Cocks Diary (1883) 1. 204 tY.', 7 hhds. drugs cacha; 
5 hampers pochok.] 1739 in Oriental Report. I. 109 (Y.) 
Hortal and Cotch, Earth-oil, and Wood-oiL 1803 Hatchett 
in P/til. Trusts. XCV. 288 Twenty grains of the common 
cutch or catechu. 1863 J. G. Bert ram Harvest of Sea 
(1873) ^79 Boilers bubble with the brown catechu, locally 
called 'cotch ', used as a preservative for the nets and sails, 
b. attrib., as cutch tree. 


1888 Times 22 Oct. 13/3 The Acacia catechu, or cutch 
tree, is found in large forests.. The wood is chipped, 
boiled, and the catch, thus extracted. 

Cutch. ^ tkslj"). Gold-heating, [app. ad. F. 
caucher in same sense, f. cavcher to press down, 
orig. to tread L. calearel\ A pile of vellum (or 
parchment paper) leaves, between which lamin® 
of gold-leaf are placed to be beaten. 

1879 Cassells Techn. Ednc. IV 

Cutch, var, of Couch sh?' {jTriticum ref efts'). 

II Cutcha (ko‘tJa),a. (sb.) Anglo-Indian colloq. 
'Also kutcha. [a. Hindi hachcha raw, crude, un- 
ripe, uncooked.] Imperfect, slight, temporary, 
makeshift (opp. to fucha, solid, substantial, per- 
manent, etc.l As sb, ^ Sim-dried brick, dried 
mud, as a material. 


i&'i\Bahoo I. xi xBi (Stanf.) An old low bungalow, of 
kutcha, or mud-work. x86t Daily Tel. 7 Oct, They 
[targets] were donsti acted of kutcha, or sun-dried bricks', 
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a material as hard as stone. 1863 Dd. Elgin Lett. ^ yrnls. 
(1S72) 43a I'Y.) Wheie they cannot get a pucka railway they 
take a kutcha one instead. iSM Ydle & Burncu Anglo- 
Indian Gloss, s. v., A c»/cA«_hrick is a sundried briw. A 
pucka brick is a properly kiln-burnt brick. .A cutcha ap- 
pointment is acting or temporary. A pucka appqintment 
lb permanent. 

Cutchenele, -ineale, -aneale, etc. : obs. 
forms of Cochineal. 

Cuteher (in Fafer-maMn^ = C.CMCBsx.^. 

II Cutcherry ikiitJeTi}, cutchery (ko-tjeri). 
Anglo-Indian. Also 7 oiehery, queshery, 8 
cutcheree, -ie, kuehurry, 8-9 kutcherry, 9 
kutchexi, kacheree. [a. Hindi kachahri, kachert, 
hall or chamber of audience, hence, court for ad- 
ministration of business, office, town-house. The 
first prontmeiation above is used in Northern India, 
the second at Madras.] 

1 . An office of administration, a conrt-honse. 
Also the business office of an indigo-planter, etc. 

x6io Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims I. 430 (V.) The 
Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the King’s viseer sits 
every morning some three houres. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. 
India 4 P. 25r (Y.i The Royal Exchange or Quesheiy. 
1763 Verelst in Phil. Trans. LIII. 266 The great Cut- 
cherry there, with brick walls. 1818 Jas. Mill Bnt. 
India 11. iv. i. 9 The [broker].. fixes upon a habitation, 
which he calls h^ cutchery. X848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
Ivii, The prodigious labours of cutcherry. 

aditib. X771 Gentl. Mag, XLI. 403 We had 100 people 
employed upon the Cutchmry list. 

1 2. A division or brigade of infantry. Ohs. 

1799 Harris in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 2x9 A ciitcherie or 
Brigade of Infantry was pushed forward. 

Cuteberry, obs. var. Kbdgebee {Anglo- 2 nd.). 

eSutchiou, abbreviated form of Escutcheon. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. (168s) 477 Whose Cutchions cleave 
so i^t to Top and side. Portends to me, his Arms shall 
ever bide, 

Cutchy, var. of Coachee, Coaoht, coachman. 

idoa and Pt. Return fr, Pamass, ni. iv. (Arb.) 44 Or 
He dismount thee [Fheehus] from thy radiant coach. And 
make thee a poore Cutchy here on earth. 

Cute (hi»t), a. colloq. Also ’cute. [Aphetic 
form of Acute a. 7 .] 

1 . Acute, clever, keen-witted, sharp, shrewd. 

X731 Bailey vol. II, Cute, sharp, quick-witted. 1736 

Toldervy Two Organs II, w ‘You may think as you. 
please,' said parson Drill ; ‘ hat f take him to he a very cute 
one ’. 1777 in Mad. D’Arulav Early Diary (1889) II. 279, 
I didn'’t pity the man for having such a cute amswer made 
him. x8^ Dickens Bam, Rudge (x84j) 26/1 ‘ He will be 
a 'cute man yet', resumed the locksmith. 1848 Lowell 
Biglow P, Poems 1890 11. 47 Aint it cute to see a Yankee 
T^e sech everlastin’ pmns [etc.]? 

2. (U. S. Colloq. axA School-boy slang^ Used of 
things in same way as Conning a. 6 , 

x868 G. E. Hughes in T, Hughes Mem. Brother (1873] 
135 His study is awfully 'cute (=' tidy and full of knick- 
knacks'). 

t Cute. Obs. rare~\ A cnr. 

i6aa Drayton Poly-oli, xxiii. 340 Foic’d by some yelping 
cute to give the gi eyhounds view, [Margin A ciirre.] 

Cute, variant of CuiT Obs., boiled wine, etc. 

Cute, obs. or Sc. form of Coot. 

Cuteler, -eUar, -elleiie, obs. ff. Cutlee, -eet. 

Cutely (ki«'di), adv. colloq. Also 'cutely. 
[Aphetic f. Acutely: see Cute a.] In a cute 
manner, acutely. 

1762 Foote Orator 1, Wks. 1796 1. 194, I did speechify 
once at a vestry . . and came off cutely enough. 1864 Lonids 
Last Term (N. Y.J 79 So he pricked up his ears, and said 
cutely [etc.]. 

CuteueSS (ki»'tnes). colloq. Also ’cuteness. 
[Aphetic f. Acuteness ; see Cute «.] The quality 
of being cute. 

1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man n, Who could have thought 
so innocent a face could cover so much cuteness ! 1807-B 
W. Irving Salmag. iv. (i860} 88 All that quaintness, cute- 
ness, and clumsiness, for which he is remarlmble. 

Cu^girass. [£ Cut v. 63: lit. ‘grass that 
cuts ’.] A genus of grasses, esp. the species 

Z. oryzoides, the range of which extends as far 
north as the south of England. 

1840 Bigelow Flora (Bartlett Diet. Amer\ Cui-grass , .a 
species of grass, with leaves exceedingly rough backwaid, 
so as to cut the hands if drawn across them.. 1849 Bkom- 
FZELD in P kytologist III 683 Cut-grass . . [is] remarkable for 
..Ktreme asperity, which even makes some precaution re- 
quisite to avoid cutting the hand, an accident that is said to 
befal the women employed in iveeding it out of the rice- 
fields in Lombardy. 

Cuth, var, of CoOTH, coal-fish ; obs. pa. t. and 
pple. of Can : see also Couth. 

Cutlxbert (kti’Jjbsit). The apostle of North- 
umbria. Hence 

1 . (St.) Cuthbert’s beads. A popular name, 
originating on Holy Island and the Northumbrian 
coast, for the detached and perforated joints of 
encrinites there found. Cf. Scott, Marmion 11. xvi, 
St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name. 

X697 Phil, Trans. XXVH. 467 The same place afforded 
also some variety of Fossil Shells, and plenty of Cuthbert’s 
Beads. 179a Gentl, Mag. LXII. i. 130 St. Cuthbert’s 
beads . . are a species of entrochi picked up among the rocks 
[of Lindisfame] by the children, who sell them to travellers. 
1831 J. Hodgson in J. RaineAfm. (iSsS)!!. 222, 


2 . (St.) Cuthbext’s duck. Also Cuthbert 
duck. The eider duck, which breeds on the 
Fam Islands, and figures in the legend of St. 
Cuthbert. 

[tf 1163 Reginaldus Lilellus, etc. (Surtees X83S) 62 Aves 
illse Beati Cuthherti specialiter nominantur.] 1674 Ray 
Coll. Words, Water Fowl 96 The Cuthhert-Duck : Anas 
S. Cuthberti, building only on the Farn Islands upon the 
Coast of Northumberland. 1845 Yarrell Brit. Birds 
(ed. a) III. 300 The Eider Duck is also called St. Cuthbert’s 
Duck. 1849 Eyre St. Cuthbert 44 n. , The eider or Cuthbert 
duck arrives at its full growth at the fourth year. 

Hence + Cuthbert down, eider-down. 

1397 Status Ofhicij Feretrarij (Soc. Antiq MS.). Item 
ij pai va pulvinaria quorum j est de Cuthbert doun. 

Cuthe, early form of Kythe. 

Cuticle (kiii-tih’l). Also 7 -oule. [ad. L. 
culTctila, dim. of cutis the skin. Boyle has cuticule 
(quot. 1685 below), which is the form in Fr.] 

1. ITie Epidekmis or scarf-skin of the body. 

16x3 Crooke Body of Man 61 The Scarfe-skin or Cuticle 
being voide of sense itselfe. Ibid.^ 70 The Cuticle, which the 
Grebes call Epidermis, because it runnes vppon the surface 
of the true skmne. 1685 Boyle Eng. Notion Nat 200 
The Cuticule or Scarf-skin. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. 
(1711) 37 Let us consider how we can separate the Cuticle 
from the true Cutis. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 102/2 
The cuticle of these animals [i. e. amphibia] is frequently 
shed. 

b. Applied to other superficial skins or integu- 
ments ; e.g. (he transparent membrane which en- 
velopes annelids. 

i66x Lovell //irf. Auim. Min. Introd., Under it [the 
tongue of seipents] is a cuticle, which like a vesicle 
covereth die teeth. 187a Huxley Phys. xii. 278 The shaft 
of a hair of the head consists of a central pith, .of a cortical 
substance surrounding this, .and of an outer cutjcle. x888 
Rollestoh Sc Jackson Anim. Life 198 The cuticle [of the 
eaithworm] is thin, transparent, and variable in thickness 
in different regions of the body. 

c. The cell-wall of Infusoria. 


2. Bot. Formerly, the primary integumentary 
tissue or epidermis ; now, a superficial film formed 
of the entinized outer layers of the superficial walls 
of the epidermal cells. 

The later usage was introduced by Ad. Bron^niart [Ann. 
des Set. Nat,, Sdr. 2, 1. 65). It appears in Eng. in Henfrey’s 
transl. of von Mohl's Vegetable Celt x8s2, p. 34. 

xfiyx Grew Anat. Plants i. ii. § 2 That extreme thin 
Cuticle which is spread over the Lobes of the Seed. xSoy 
J. E. Smith Phys. Bot, 19 The cuticle is formed so as to 
accommodate itself, .to the natural growth of the plant. 
1838 Carpfnter Veg, Phys. § i The presence of a kind of 
skin or cuticle, which envelops the whole. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's PJumer, 20 Epidermis, outer skin, is 
the name given to the layer of cells which is covered by 
and produces the cuticle. 

1 3. transf. ‘ A thin skin formed on the surface 
of any liquor ’ (J.) ; a film or thin coating. 

x6s7 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 3x4 This [salt] Being 
hoyled to a Cuticle will shoot like to any other Salt. 1664 
Power Exf. Philos, i. 34 Without breaking thorow the 
tender cuticle and film of so brittle and thin a substance 
[an air-hubble]. 1704 Newton Optics any saline 

liquor is evaporated to cuticle, and let cool, the salt con- 
cretes in regular figures. 

II Cnticnla (kwti-kiz^la). [L. : see prec.] 

1. = Cuticle i, 2 ; now esf. of certain lower 
organisms. 

x6ai Burton Anai. Mel. t. i ii. iii, The skinne couers the 
rest and hath Cuticulam or a little skinne vnder it. »i8 
J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. iv. § 14 'The 
Cuticula, or upper Skin. x88o Huxley Crayfish iv. 173 
The tough, outer coat, which has been termed the cuticula. 

f 2 . = Cuticle 3. Obs. 

s 66 a R. Mathew Uni, Alch. g 1x3. 184 Let it vapor away 
til thou see it covered wit a Cutecula, or thin scum. 

CutiCRlar (ki«ti-kMai), a. [f. Cuticula -b 
-AB. Cf. F. cuticulaire.'\ Of or pertaining to a 
cuticle ; of the nature of, or resembling, cuticle. 

_x378 Banister Hist. Man vii. 94 The cuticular construc- 
tion of the auricle. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh, 39 Much used in 
cuticular Diseases. 1708 J. TLeiis, Auim. Secretion 
Oi iiices of. .the cuticular Glands. 1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. 
Bot. I The presence of flowers.. and of cuticular stomata, 
x88o Huxley Crayfish i. 33 The cuticular sJceleton of the 
crayfish. 

Cutircnlariza'tiou. [f. next-t--ATioN.] The 
action or process of forming into cuticle. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 209 The cuticulari- 
sation of the outer layers never advances far inwards, the 
cuticle generalljr remaining thin. i88x yrfii. Microsc. Sc. 
25 The cuticiilarisation of the walls of the bundle sheath. 

Cuticularize (kiMti-kbllaraiz), v. [f. CUTI- 
OULAII + -IZB.] iratis. To make cuticular; to form 
into cuticle. Hence Cuti-cularized^/. a. 

187s Bennett & Dyer tr. SaclN Bot. 34 The cuticularised 
layer becomes actually separated from the non-cuticularised 
shell. i88x yml. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 20 An epidermal layer 
with cuticularised outer walls. 


Cutification (kuftifikJf'Jan). [n. of action 
from CuTiPY ; see -Pioation.] Formation of cutis 
or skin ; also transplantation of cuticle for the 
promotion of cicatrization {Syd. Soc. Lex,'), 

1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. I. 47 Bands of skin, .which, 
during recovery, will become the centres of cutification. 
Cntify (kiM’tifai), V. [t. L. type *cti/^cdre, f. 
cutis skin : see -yy.] intr. To form skin. 

1890 in Cent Diet 
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Cutigferal (ki«ti-dgeral), a. [f. L. type *ci4iger 
(f. -ger beaiing) + -ai,] Carrying or bearing skin. 
18S2 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cntigeral cavity, a circular depression 
in the upper border of the hoof of the horse, into which the 
coronary cushion is received. 

CutiMn (kii-tikin). Sc. Also cuttikin, cuit* 
tikin, emticaa. [f. cuit, cttte, CooTii, ancle, 
with dim. suffix.] A gaiter, a spatterdash. 

x8i6 Scott Antig. xi, As he exchanged his slippers for a 
pair of stout walking shoes, with cuiikins, as he called 
them, of black cloth. 1833 Moia Mcome Wauch vi. (1849) 
32 A cuttikin of corduroy, deficient in the instep. 

Cutin (kirZ-tin). Bot. [f. CuT-is + -iN.] The 
cellulose body forming the cuticle of plants, Ctitosb. 

X863-72 Watts Did. Client. II, 186. 1884 Bowes & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner. 74Cutin. .resists rotting far longer than 
cellulose. 

Cu'tinize, [f. prec. + -izE.]=CuTioirLABizE. 

Hence Cutlniza'tiou. i8go in Cent. Diet. 

11 Cutis (kirZ'tis). [L. = the skin.] 

1 . Anat. The true skin or derma of the body, 
underlying the epidermis or cuticle. 

1603 B. JoNSON Sejcatus 11. i, And then prepare a bath To 
cleanse and clear the cutis. 1623 Massinger Bondntan 
IV. IV, Your ten-crown amber possets, good to smooth The 
cutis, you call it. 1748 Hartlev Observ. Man i. ii. 117 
The thinness of the Cutis, and the Softness and thinness of 
the_ Cuticle. 1878 T. Brvant Prod. Surtt, I. ng A tubercle 
in its eaily_ stage feels to the finger like a foreign body 
inti oduced into the cutis. 

2 . Bot. The peiidium of certain fungi. 
Cutise‘Ctor. [f. L. cutis skin + sector a cutter.] 

A knife used in making thin sections for micro- 
scopy. 1874 in Knight Did, Meek. 

Cutitis (ki«t8i*tis\ Path. [f. CuT-is + -itis.] 
Inflammation of the skin. 

1857 in Duhglison Did. Med. Science. 

Cutizatiou, [f. L. cutis skin + -IZE + -ATION.J 
‘ The alteration of structure, drying, thickening, 
and hardening, which takes place in a mucous 
membrane, when exposed to the air and to friction ’ 
Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Cutlass (ktJ'tlas). Forms: 6 coutelaoe, 7 
coutelas, outtelas, outtleass, 8 cutlace, 7- cut- 
lass, Also comiptly 7 cutleax, cuttleaxe, 
cotellax ; 7. 8- outlash. [a. F. coutelas, augm. of 
couteau (couiel) knife ; cognate with It. colteUaccio : 
Lat. type *cultelldceum. The original coutel-as, 
coutel-ace, has undergone many perversions in 
English under tlie influence of popular etymology, 
which has transformed the first part into cuttle, 
curtal, curtle, curt, cut, and the second into ax, 
axe. A later change has m ade cutlass into cut-lash. 
The forms cuttle-ax and cut-lash are included 
here; see Cuutelaoe, Curtal-ax, Curt-axe, 
in their alphabetical places.] 

A short sword with a flat wide slightly curved 
blade, adapted more for cutting than for thrusting ; 
now esp. the sword with which sailors are armed. 

a. 1594 Kyd Comelio 1. in Hazl, Dodsley V. i8g Arm’d 
with his blood-besmeared keen coute-lace. _ 1603 Knolues 
Diet. TurksiySat) 1333 ACuttelasverie curiously wrought, 
and inricht with stone. *633 T. James Voy. ^ The boyes 
with Cuttleasses, must cut boughes. 1678 tr. Gaga's Arms 
e/'I-f’a;*32 A kind of Cutlass, which they called Cinacis, and 
m English Cimeter. 1719 De Foe Cituoe (1840)!. xvii. 300 
A great cutlass (as the seamen call it) or sword. 1825 
Waterton IVatia, S. Amer. i, i. 92 With a cutlass to sever 
the small bush-ropes. 1868 Regnl. ^ Ord. Army r lagg 
The sailors armed with cutlasses are to proceed to the 
hatchways. 

(3. [rSgS Florio, ColteUaccio, a curtelax or chopping 
knife.] i6ij — A cutleax, a hanger. Also a chopping 
knife, a gieat knife. 1630 J. Tavlor (W ater-P.) Laugh ^ be 
fat Wins. II. 79/1 The bloudy cutthroat cuttleaxe of swag- 
gering Mars. 1647 N. Bacon Disc._ Govt. Eng. i. Ixxi. 
(1739) ^^94 Either a Cotellax, or such-like Weapon. 

y. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Church.) III. 779/* Men arm'd 
with Cutlashes. 1723 Pope Odyss. xiv, 87 Of two, his cut- 
lash launch'd the spouting blood. X7S7 Smoliett Ee- 
frkals II. viii, A good cutlash in my hand. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's fVora-bh., Cnilas . , the small-handed swords sup- 
plied to the navy, the catlash of Jack. 

2 . Comb., cutlass-blade, etc. ; cutlass-proof adj. ; 
outlass-flali, a name of a species of fish, the 
Silvery hair-tail, so called from its shape. 

1711 E. Ward Quix. I. 26 That he conceiv’d ’twas Cut- 
lace proof. 1827 O. W. Roherts Cenir. Amer. 300 The 
Indians constantly require, .moscheates, or cntlass blades. 

Hence Cu'tlass v, nonce-wd,, to hew with a cut- 
lass ; Cu'tlassed_75//. a., furnished with cutlasses. 

1890 Harper's Mag. Feb. ^13/1 He will cutlass his way 
through forest to the summit of peaks to find particular 
herbs. 1839 Morn, Herald xi July, The nucleus of a 
cutlassed gendarmerie.i 

Cutle, obs. form of Cuittle. 

Cutler (ko'tlsj). Forms ; 5 coteler(e, ootteler, 
out(t)eller, (oultelere), 5-6 cuteler, 6 ootelar, 
outtelar, outellar, cutlar, 5- cutler, [a. F. 
coutelier :— 1 j. type cultellari-us, f. cultellus, 
OF. coutel knife.] One who makes, deals in, or 
repairs knives and similar cutting utensils. 

c X400 Beryn 2297 The Cotelere . . that made the same 
knyffi ^1430 Lysc. Hors Skepe ^ G, 130 Ilagars wrought 
by the cutlers. XS38 Leland Jtin. V. 108 TEer be many 
VOL. II. 


Smithes and Cuttelars in Halamshire. 1392 Greene 3rd 
Pt. Connysatch. 23 One. .came vnto apoore Cutler to haue 
a Cuttle made. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 53 An 
ordinary knife, which he bought of a common cutler for 
a shilling. X723 Land. Gas. 6tg6/g Edward Birch, late of 
Birmingham. .Short-Cutler. i88a Harper's Mag, June 81/2 
Technically [at Sheffield] the cutler is the man who puts the 
knife together. 

Hence Cu-tleress, Cn’tler-woman, a female 
cutler. 

^1763 Flloyd Tartarian T. (1785) 48/1 Thecutleresswas 
leady to die. Ibid, 45/1 The sequins the cutler-woman 
promised me. 

Cutlery (ko-tlari). In ^ cutellerie. [a. OF, 
coutelerie (mod.F. coutellerie) cutler’s art, cutlery, 
f. cotitelier Cuti,er : see -ert.] 

a. The art or trade of the cutler, b. collect. Arti- 
cles made or sold by cutlers,' as knives, scissors, 
etc. Also attrib. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. i. x. 50 As thou3 therfore sporiorie 
and cutellerie entermeeneden and enterfeiedeu with gold 
smyth craft . . The al hool craft of cutleri. 1624 in 
Harper's Mag. (1884) June 72/2 The makers of knives, 
sickles, shears, scissors, and other cutlery wares. 1792 A. 
Young Tras). France 49 There is a considerable cutlery 
manufacture. X846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I. 599 The manufacture of hardware and cutlery at Birm- 
ingham, Sheffield, &c. 

Cutlet (kp'tlet). Also 8 C08telet(te, (9 c&te- 
letta). [a. F. cStelette (formerly costilette, "whence 
i8lh c. Eng. form), double dim. of coste, c6te (dim. 
costele) rib. The mod. Eng. spelling suggests that 
it is a dim. of cui. In viemts the French form is 
frequently used.] A small piece ofmeat, generally 
mutton or veal, in the former case nsually cut off 
the ribs, esp, the smaller ones near the neck, used 
for broiling, frying, etc. 

X706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cutlets, a Term in Cookery, 
a dainty Dish made of the short Ribs of a Neck of Mutton. 
1727 Bradley Earn. Did. s. v. Filets, Another Way to 
order Slices of Veal or Cutlets. <91x734 North Lives 1. 95 
He desired the company of some, .friends to join in a coste- 
let and a sallad at Chattelin’s. xygd Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
v. 45 Take a leg of lamb, cut it in thin cutlets across the 
grain, x886 G. Allen Maimie'sSake x, See that she. .has 
a nice cutlet and a glass of hodc. 

Cn' tling , j 3.1 [? f. Cut o.] A name applied 
to groats (husked oat-grains), or to coarse oatmeal. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 317/1 Groats, or Cuttings 
(are) Oats husked. 1847-^ Halliwell, Cntlins, oatmeal 
grits. Norik. 1838 Simmonds Did. Trade, Cutlings, a 
name for groats, bruised oat seeds freed of the pericarp, 
used for gruel, porridge, etc. 

Cu'tling’, [f. Cut jA + -lixo] rare. A 
small piece cut off. 

X834 Drakard's Siantf^d News 4 Nov., Propagating 
apple trees.. by small cuttings, 

Cu'tling' (ko'tli^), vbl. sb. dial. [f. as if from 
a verb to cutle ; cf. also Cuttle sb.^, a knife. 

The verb is in common^ use in south of Scotland in sense 
' to grind or shaipeu knives etc., e.g. ' to send a razor to 
be cutled'.] 

The business or occupation of a aitler, the making 
of cutleiy. Also attrib. 

1645 Milton Colast, Wks. (1831) 357 That the men of 
Toledo, .were excellent at cnttling. fX763, Flloyd Tarta- 
rian 7'.(i785)4s/ 2 Not satisfied with his enthng-trade alone. 
a 1804 Mather Songs (i86a) 66 {.Sheffield Gloss.), When he 
wrought at cutlingjinere twelves made him sick. ^ X839 in 
By water Sheffield Dial. (1877) 40 Cum all yo cutlin heroes 
. .All yo wot works at fiat-hacks. 

Cut-lips (k»’tlips). [That which is distin- 
guished by cut or abrupt lips.] The popular name of 
two American fishes : a. Exoglossum maxilingua ; 

b. The hare-lipped Sucker, Quassilabia lacera. 

1880 GOmther 396 Fromthe fresh waters of North 
America ..Exoglossum (the ‘ Stpne Toter’ or ‘ Cut-lips’.) 

Cut-off (ko'tip'f, attrib. k»’t,^?pj [Cut®. 55.] 

1 . An act of cutting off or portion cut off. 

1741 Richardson Pamela II. 151 This, though, was 
a neat Cut-off; a whole Week out of ten Days. 

2 . A new and shorter passage cut by a river 
through a bend; sometimes also applied to the 
crescent-shaped lake formed by the remains of the 
old channel when cut off from the new by silting. 
Western U.S. 

1830 Lybll Princ. Geol. 1. 1S6 At one spot called the 
* grand cut off’, vessels now pass from one point to another 
in half a mile, to a distance which it formerly required 
twenty miles to reach, 1874 in N. H. Bishop V ry. Paper 
Canoe (1878) 223 If you take to the cut-offs, you may get 
into, .interior bayous, from which you will never emerge, 

b. A piece of road or railway which cuts off or 
saves a bend ; a short cut, cross-cut. 

x88x Chicago Times 14 May, The Company is ..building 
a cut-off six miles in length near Omaha. 

3 . An interruption or stopping of a continuance 
or flow. 

x88i T. Stevenson in Nature XXIII. 560 Difficulty, .of 
effecting a sharp cut-off on a particular bearing- 

b. spec. Steam-engine. An arrangement by which 
the admission of steam to the cylinder is cut off 
when the piston has travelled part of the stroke, 
so that the steam during the remainder of the stroke 
works expansively ; a contrivance for effecting this 
purpose. Also attrib, 

1849 Fairbairn in Mec. Mag, LI. 258 The space between , 


I ihecut-ofi valve and the working cylinder. 1830 Pi act 
Mech. ’Jnil. III. 29 All the requirements of an accurate 
self-iegnlating cut-off, 189X Engineer 18 Sept. LXII. 229 
This valve gear has an unusually large range of cut-off. 

c. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
for stopping the flow of a liquid, cutting off or 
closing a connexion, and the like. 

1874 Knight Did. Mech., Cut-offi. .2. a valve or gate in 
a spout, to stop discharge. .3. a device in a rain-water spout 
to send the falling water in either of two directions. x886 
Pall Mall G. 26 Mar. 12A Cut-off for hydraulic and other 
engines. 1890 Times 6 Dec. 15/4 The cut-off is a strong 
and simple arrangement for banging the magazine into 
action or for cutting it off. 

d. .fig. 1839 ShXE Poems, Early Rising Who first in- 
vented.. That artificial cut-off— Early Rising. 

Cut-off, a. = Cur-AWAT. 

X840 Ann.Reg. 8 Dressed in a cut-off green coat with brass 
buttons. 

Cutose (kwZtffu-s). Chem. [f. Cut-is - t- -osE.] 
One of tie cellulose bodies ; the hyaline substance, 
which forms the cuticle or cuticular layers of 
plants. Also called cutin, 

1881 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 2097 Cutose constitutes the 
fine transparent membrane which covers the exposed parts of 
vegetables. X883 Athenxum 7 Feb. 1B8/1 Cutose, the sub- 
stance which covers and protects the aerial organs of plants. 

Cut-out (kctiuivt, ko-tiout), sb. [Cut o. 56.] 
Electr. Engin. A contrivance for automatically 
cutting lamps, motors, or other electrical appliances 
out of circuit, when the current supplied to them 
reaches a point at which it is undesirable to work. 

One of _the dimmonest kinds is a, fuse or fusible cut-out, 
a short piece of metal in circuit which melts when the cur- 
rent attains an unsafe magnitude. ^There are also other 
kinds, mostly electro-nagnetic in their form, which may be 
made to act with an increase, a decrease, or a change in 
direction of current. The name was formerly somenmes 
applied to a short-circuiting switch on a telegraph circuit. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 1887 Spohs Househ. Man- 
agement (1887) ps Cutouts or safety valves, are essential 
to the security of a house. x888 Rules 4 r Regul. Teleg. 
Eng. 4- Electricians 23 All circuits should be protected with 
Cut-outs. — 24 Where fusible cnt-ouLs are used, etc. 1893 
Verity ^ Sens' Conipend. 34 Automatic magnetic cut-out 

Cutpturse, cut-purse (k®-ip:pjs). [Cut v. 
63.] ‘ One who steals by the method of cutting 

purses, a common practice when men wore their 
purses at their girdles ’ ( J.) ; hence, a pickpocket, 
thief, robber ; also fig. 

2362 Langl. P. pi. a. VI. xiB * Bi Crist qua]> a Cutte- 
pors [B. V. 6 m cutpurs, C.vni. 283 kitte-pois] ‘lhaue nokun 
bere’. 1330 Falsgr. 505/2 His eares be cutteof, it isasigne 
he hath ben a cut purse, xsBy Golding De Momay xii. 
176 How often hast thou seene the Cutpurse hanged with 
the purse about his necke 7 x6zx Shaks. Wini. T. iv. iv. 
686. x668 R. L'Estrange Vis, Queo. (1708) 74 A crowd of 
Cut-Purses, running full speed from their own ears. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 25 1> xi, I approached him as if I knew 
him a Cut-purse. X824 W. Ikvinc T. Trav. II. 244 Measures 
were taken to arrest this cut-purse of the ocean. 

attrib, XS97 Shaks. s Hen. IV, ii. Iv. 137 Aw^ you Cut- 
purse RascaII,you filthy Bung, away. x8^ PallmallG. ig 
Sept, 1/2 Incapable of that cut-purse polic^r. 

Hence f Cu-tpursing vbl. sb., cutting of purses. 
X499 Promp. Parv. iti (Pynson) Cut pursiuge, burci- 
dinnt. 1379 J. Jones Presera. Bodie (j- Soul i. xv. 28 This 
. .is farre worse than coosining, cut pursing, or roging. 

+ Cuts ^ Obs. [Cf. Cots.] A deformation of 
Cod's, 

X67X Welch Trav. 193 in Hazl. E, P. P, IV, 337 Cuts plut- 
teranails I was tell a Ue, hur found it as hur went. X707 
E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 11. ii, Cuts Bobs, says Frisk, my 
Brains grow addl’d, 1719 D’Urpey PillsY. 64 Cuts-plutter- 
a-nails, quoth Tafiy. 

Cuts cutts. local, [prob. plural of Cut sb. 
in some application, the pliual referring to the two 
pairs of wheels, ' a pair of cuts ’.] (See quots.) 

184^8 Halliwell, Cuts, a timber-carriage. Line. 1877 
N. fV.Linc. Gloss,, Cuts, .for conveying timber. It consists 
of two pairs of wheels with a long pole as a cotmling between 
ftiem, so as to place them far apart. x886 .S', W. Lmc^ Gloss. 

' s._v.. He was fined for using a pair of cutts on the highway 
without having his name painted thereon. 

't' Cnt-scratch. Obs. Akind of short wig: see 
SOBATOH. 

* 7 S 3 A. Murphy Grafs-Imt No. 30 Witliout any 
other Qualification than that of a Cut-Scratch, Ibid. No 57 
We can now boast as many Cut-Scratches as any Seminary 
in the City. 

tCutt. Obs. (See quota.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cutis, a sort of flat-bottom’d 
Boats, formerly us'd in the Channel for Transporting 
Horses. 1775 Ash, Sailor's Word-bk., 

Cutts, flat-Dottomea horse-ferry boats of a former day. 

Cuttalile (kc'tab’l), a. [f. Cut v. + -able.] 
Capable of being cut. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11, iv. 160 The Y ud therhl coming is 
. .kutteable awey bi good and thrift! bisynes therto sett, 
1743 Maxwell’s Trans. Soc. Impr. Agric. Scot. 204 Gam.) 
All the cuttable grass of the neaiest field. 

Cuttaiiee (ku'tauf). Also 7 cottony. [Urdu 
and Pers. kattani, f. Arab. hattSn 

flax,] Fine linen from the East Indies. 

1622 Cocks Diary (1883) I. 179 (Stanf.), 2 handkerchefs 
Rumall cottony. 1696 Ovington Voy. Suratt 218 (Y ) Rich 
Silks, such as Atlasses, Cuttanees, Sooseys_ 172X C. King 
Brit.Merch. I. 298 Crevats with Gold and Silver. .Cuttanees 
with Gold..Calhcoes. 18x3 Milburn Orient, Comm. (Y ) 
(List of Calcutta piece-goods), Cuttannees. 



OTra?TED. 


OUTTHBOAT, 


‘t'Cu'bted a. Obs. or dial,, [An 

earlier form of the pa. pple. of Cor v., retained for 
some time in adjective use.] =iC\ysppl. a. 

1. Wounded, mutilated, etc., by cutting; castrated; 
carved, sculptured, engraved, etc. 

S438 k, E. IViils (1882) III My cuttyd hors. iSw Test. 
Ehor. (SurtMs) V. lay A sylver spoyne with cuttidstarttis. 
a 1649 Dbu.'BM. of Hawth, Poems Wks. (lyir) 35/2 Where 
cutted carcasses quick members reel. 18^ Galt Lawrie 
T. 1, ii. (iS^) s The cutted fingers of the shearers. 

2. Cut short; curtailed; ending abruptly. 

c 13B6 Chaucer Pars, T. r 348 The horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothyng, as been thise kuttid sloppesorhayn- 
selyns. c 1394 P- PI. Crede 434 His wijf walked him. wi^ . . 
In a catted cot& cutted full neyse. 1^2 Turner Herbal 
It. 62 b, The Nardus of the mountayn . . hathe a short 
eare and cutted. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasis (1673) 535 
A silver pillar, with a short or catted point. _ 

b. Wearing short skirts. Cutted friar'. =eurtal 
friar : see Cuetal B 6 . 

c 1460 J. HussELL Bh, nurture 305 These Cnttid galauntes 
with theire codwarej fet is an vngoodly gise. 16.. R. 
Hood ^ Fryer Twke iii. in Child_ Ballads (1S88) IIL 123 
' rie never eate nor drinke Robin Hood sa[id], ‘ Till I 
that catted friar see ’. 

3. Contracted iu expression; abbreviated, concise. 

*363-73 Cooper Thesaurtts, Circuncisse et ifettes ora~ 

Hones , . Cutted, and short sentences, or orations. 1369 
J, Sanford ts. Agri/pa's Van. Aries rob. If he had not 
broken the weightnesse of woordes with cutted sentences. 
1381 J. Belu Haddott's Anew, Osor. 198 His cutted Sillo- 
gisme. *389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Foesie in. xix. (Arb.) 222 
This figure for pleasure may be called in our vnlgar the 
catted comma, for that there cannot be a shorter diuision 
then at euery words end. 

b. Short to rudeness ; curt, snappish, 

*330 [see CuTTEoLv]. Holland XrV/y x. xxiii. 376 

Whereupon, there beg^n some short and catted shrewd 
words to be dealt betweene. a 1627 Middleton IFbmeu 
beware fP. iii. i, She’s grown so cutted there's no speaking 
to her. 1746 Exmoor Scolding D. S.), Ye rearing, snap- 
ping, tedious, cutted Snibblenose. sBSoE.ComTt/ailGloss., 
Ctdiit, sharp in teply, pert; impudenL 
Hence f Cn-tted^ adv., shortly, concisely, 
abrupt^, curtly; t Cntteduesa. 

*330 Paisgr. 835/1 Cuttedly, frowardly, caitesne, 1548 
U DALL, etc. Erasnt. Par. Pref. 18 a, Can not be reported, but 
both coldely and also cuttedly, a j66a Baillie Lett, (1775) 
1 . 104 {Jam.) The moderater, cuttedly (as the man naturally 
hath a little choler), answered, That, etc. i6aa Mabbe tr. 
Aleman's Gumuan HAlf. 1. 136 The man that would liue 
long must not he too short [in temper and speech]. This 
cuttednesse hath cut off many a mans life before his time. 

Cuttee (kptf*). nonce-tad. [See -be.] One who 
is cut socially. See Cui v. 33 . 

1798 Monthly Mag. in Spirit Pub. yruls. (1799) II. 382 
The cutter either walked smartly by, pretending not to see 
the cuttee ; or, if he wished to make the cut more complete 
looked him full in the face. 

Cutter (kzj'toa), sb."^ [f. Cui w.-f-EB^^.] 

1. One who cuts ; one who shapes things by 
catting : the name of operatives in many subordin- 
ate branches of industry. 

1483 Cath, Afigl, 88 A Cutter, scissor. 1^3 Nottingham 
240 Gevyn in ale to)>e cutters of the pole jd. 1330 
Palsgr. 211/2 Cutter of throtes, coufeur de gorges, xffis 
Boyle Effects 0/ Mot. ii. 12 An experienced cutter of Gems. 
x88x Poreelam fPbrhs Worcester 8 The transferrers, who 
place the prints on the wares; and the cutters, who prepare 
the paper for them. 

b. With adverbs, as cutter-dmn, -off, -out, etc. 
1600 Sraks. a . Y , L . I. ii. 53 The cutter off of natures 
witte. 161X CoTGR., Avalleur, a . . feller, cutter downe, 
1824 Miss Mitfobd ViUc^e Ser. i, (1S63) She was ac- 
complished in all the arts of the needle, .a capitM cutter-out. 
*886 Burton Ardb. Nis. (abr. ed.) 1 . 99 Fifty horsemen .. 
cutters-off of the highway, wild as wild Arabs. 

0 . In many combinations, as fustian-, stone-, 
xvood-cutitr, etc. : see these words. 

2. spec, •j'a, A hair-cutter. Obs. 

cx4a5 Voc, in Wn-Wfilcker 652/8 Hie tonsor, cuttere. 
Hie rasor, a shawere. 1624 Hevwood Captives in, ii, 
1 sought the vllladge through and cold find neare a cutter, 
b. A carver, sculptor, engraver. 

1372 Bossewell Armorie ii. 25 b, P^tors, cutters, 
grauers, glasiers, and embrodurers, 1613 G. Sanovs Trav. 
105 In tms Hippopatom the cutter chose rather to follow 
then reforme an error. x88o Warren Bookplates xii. 126 
Naming Barer as its designer, but not as its cutter upon the 
wood-block. 

O. -I* (g) a tailor. Obs. (fi) Now, The person em- 
ployed in a tailoring or similar establishment to 
take the measures and cut out the cloth. 

1599 Minskeu Sp, Diet,, Claravoya, Tags or cuts in gar- 
ments, such as cutters inuent for gentle-women. x6iW R. 
L’Estrange Vis. Quev., Another called himself a Cutter : 
We ask’d him whether in Wood or Stone? Neither, said 
he, but in Cloth and Stuff (AngHch a Taylor). 1885 Law 
Times LXXX, 8/x Employed by. .a tailor in Regent-street, 
as a cutter and fitter of wearing apparel, 
d. One who cuts or castrates animals. 

X36a Leigh Armorie (1397) 53 This my Bore is chast, for 
my cutter hath cut him. 1603 Cauteriury Marriage 
Licences (MS.l, Anthony Latenc(en of Wittersham, horse 
cutter. *703^ Lottd. Gaz. No. 4182/4 He . . is by Trade 
a Cutter of Pigs. 1888 m Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bA. 

1 3. One over-ready to resort to weapons ; a bully, 
bravo ; also, a cutthroat, highway-robber. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 85 He ., gathered together 
a companye of Roysters and Cutters, and practised roh- 
beryes. xs8t Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. Com/, iii. (1586) 13s b, 
Like these cutters, and hackers, who will take the wall of 


1^94 

men, and picke quarrells. 1607 R. C. tr. H. StepJief^s 
World of Wonders 05 A theefe, or rather a cutter by the 
high way. AX734 North Lives II. 57 His infirmities were 
passion, in which he would swear like a cutter [etc ]. 1826 
Scott Woodst. xxvii, I see, sir, you understand cutter’s law — 
when one tali ftWow has coin, another must not be thirsty. 

+ b. Applied to some riotous weavers in 1769 . 
1769 C/etvn. in Ann. Reg. rm/t The new body of cutters, 
that have made a fresh disturbance in the neighbourhood 
of Spital-fields, are handkerchief-weavers. Ibid. 132/a Fifty 
weavers, commonly called cutters, all masked, assembled. . 
in Hoxton-square. 1770 Monthly Rev. 77 Two of the 
Spitaisfields rioters, or cutters, were sentenced to be 
hanged, 

4. That which cuts; an implement or tool for 
cutting; the cutting part of a machine, etc. 

Used in a number of specific applications in various trades, 
and in numerous combinations, as chaff-cutter, disc-cutter, 
iurtiip-cutter, etc. 

163X Star Chiunb.Cases{C&xa&iein)%i^ He provided rules 
and cutters for making of farthings. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
163 Another Workman takes them [iron bars] whilst hot, 
and puts them through the Cutters. 1788 Trans, Sac. 
Enceurag. Arts VI. 200 In cutting small Wheels, Nuts, or 
Pinions, the Cutter must go in between the Chaps, 1^3 
J. Holland Manuf, Metal II. 60 Giving rotatory motion 
to a circular hotizontal cutter. *839 Hasidhk, Turning^ 65 
Slide the cutter towards the edge of the work by turning 
the screw of the slide rest. 

•j* b. One of the front or cutting teeth ; an incisor. 
*S79 J. J ONES Present. Sadie 4r Soule 1. xxi. 40 Whereof 
eight [teeth] be cutters, foure biters, and twentie grinders. 
xM8 Culpepper & Cole Barihol. Anat., Manual iv. xii. 
348 In Man they [the teeth] are of a threefold figure; 
Cutters, Dog-teeth, and Grinders. 1691 Rav Creation Q.l, 
The cutters [are] before, that they maybe ready to cut off 
a morsel . .to be transmitted to the grinders. 

6 . One who or that which cuts, in various trans- 
ferred senses of the verb (see the quots.) ; one who 
cuts an acquaintance; a cutting remark, etc. 

1379-80 North Plutarch (1676) 625 See, the cutter of my 
words xiseth. 1636 Ridgley Pract, Physick 23a Then 
apply a Repeller, as Oyl of Roses, with which mingle 
cutters, or Vinegar. Z69X T. Browne Mr. Bays Changing 
Relig. (ed. a) 13 This is a cutter, by my faith Mr. Bays, it 
lashes somewhere with a vengeance. 1781 Smeathman in 
Phil. Trans. LXXI. 170 note. Not only all his cloaths 
were destroyed by white Ants or Cutters, bur his papers also. 
1798 [see Cuttee]. xi^Fraser'sMag. XII. 145 , 1 never cut 
any one . . and have, indeed, a very considerable contempt 
for all cutters. 1882 Knowledge No. 19. 409/2 The cards are 
not shuffled between the cuts, so that the cutter, if he fails 
the first time, has a rather better chance next time. 

6 . Mining. A crack or fissure intersecting the 
bedding or lines of stratification ; the cleavage of 
slate (usually in pi.) ; a crack in a crystal or 
precious stone, dial. 

1736 Mrs, Calderwood yml, (1884) 15 A soft sandy stone, 
so open in the cutters, and so loose, that the ground above 
it can have very little moisture. 1783 Hutton in Trans. 
R. Sac. Ediu. [1788) I. 259 A stratum of porous sandstone 
does not abound so much with veins and cutters as a similar 
stratum of marble. 1799 J. Robertson 34 Slates 

. .of a muddy brown complexion along the cutters. 1863 
Page Geot. Ter/ns, Cutters, a quarryman’s term for any 
narrow ciack or Assure that cuts or crosses the strata; 
hence ‘ backs and cutters 'for what is known to geologists 
as the jointed structure. 

7. A superior quality of brick, which can be cut 
and rubbed, called also cutting brick ; used for 
arches of doorways and windows, quoins, etc. 

1842 Gwilt ArcMi. (1876) 326 The finest marl stocks, .are 
technically called firsts, or cutters. .There is also a red cut- 
ting brick, whose texture is mmilar to the malm cutter, 
which must not be confounded with the red stock. xSSx 
Every man his ownMechanic § 1152 The bricks are sorted 
into classes known as cutters, .picked stocks, eta 

8 . Comb., chiefly belonging to sense 4 , as eviter- 
block, -frame, -screw, -stock, various parts of cutting- 
machines or cutting-tools ; cutter-bar, (g) a bar in 
which cutting-tools are so fastened as to serve for 
circular cutting, as in a machine for boring the inside 
of cylinders ; (i) the bar in a mowing or reaping 
machine that bears the knives ; cutter-grinder, 
an implement for sharpening the cutters of reaping 
machines, etc.; cutter-head, the revolving head 
of a tool with cutters or sharpened edges ; cutter- 
wheel, a wheel serving for cutting. 

X83X Holland Manuf, Metal I. 217 If we suppose the 
cutter, or rather the cutter-frame to move upou a pivot. 
1833 Ibid. n. 130 This cutter-block is constructed to slide 
upon the hollow castiron shaft. . a metal stopper inside con- 
nected with the cutter-head by pins. i86a Chambers' 
Encycl, s.v. Cork, Cutter-wheels and other suitable 
macnines are brought to bear on the revolving cork. 1873 
J. Richards Woodworking Factories 80 Cutter-screws 
and bolts should be made of the very best refined iron. 
Cuttev (k»tw), sb.'b Naut, [app. a specific 
use of Cuttee ji.i Some think it refers to Cut v,, 
comparing the early use of Rotiose for a small 
fast vessel used as a dispatch boat, etc. ; others 
would refer it more especially to the build, whereby 
it is, in Johnson’s words, ^a nimble boat that cuts 
the water The conjecture that it is possibly a 
corruption of Catue is inadmissible.] 

1. A boat, belonging to a ship of war, shorter 
and in proportion broader than the barge or 
pinnace, fitted for rowing and sailing, and used 
for carrying light stores, passengers, etc, 


X74S P- Thomas Prnt, Anson's Voy. 284, I haye seen 
and heard six Times more Confusion . . and Hurry in hoist- 
ing out one Cutter (or small Boat). 1748 Anson’s Voy. ii. 
xiii. 276 The inconsiderable sixe of a Cutter belonging to 
a sixty gun ship, (being only an open boat about twenty-two 
feet in length), 1784 Cook's 3rd Voy. (1790) VI. 2227 Two 
sailors . . went off witn a six-oared cutter, c x86o H. Stuart 
Setanan's Catech. 9 Cutters are used as despatch boats 
and for light work, such as answering signals, rowing guard, 
picking up a man overboard, or to assist in towing. 

2. A small, single-masted vessel, clinker- or 
carvel-built, furnished with a straight running 
bowsprit, and rigged much like a sloop, carrying 
a fore-and-aft maiu-sail, gaff-top-sail, slay-foresail, 
and jib ; a style of building and rigging now much 
used in yachts. 

According to an old French engraving of a naval action 
in 1779, and Rigging ^ Seamanship 1794, vol. I. tost plate, 
the cutters of that tune were rigged like the half of an old 
schooner, with square topsails. 

Revenue cutler (formerly custom-house cutter] : a cutter- 
built vessel employed by the customs authorities for the pre- 
vention of smuggling, etc. ; in U, S. applied to all vessels 
employed in this service whether steamers or sailing vessels ; 
hence revenue csit ter service, etc. 

1762 Caft. Evebitt in Naval Chron. XIII. 30 Let the 
Lurcher Cutter attend the Boats, 1769 Falconer Diet, 
Marine {y]i^\Cutter, a small vessel commonly navigated in 
the channel of England ; it is furnished with one mast, and 
rigged as a sloop. Many of these vessels are used on an 
illicit trade, and others employed by the Government to seize 
them, X799 Naval Chron. I. 441 The Hind Revenue 
Cutter. x8m A. Duncan Nelson 14 The Rambler cutter 
was., engaged .. with a French cutter. 189a Whitaker's 
Aim. 606/1 In the first-class division, Mr. John Jameson's 
cutter, Iverna, built in 1^0, headed the winning list. 

3. fransf. A small light sledge or sleigh for one 
or two persons. Canada and U.S. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada aaj The usual equipages for 
travelling are the douhle sleigh . . and cutter ; the two 
former are drawn by two horses abreast, but the latter . . has 
but one. 1837 B. ’ikvuaa North. Trav.xv. 133 The sleigh- 
ing was superb. How I longed for a dashing American cutter, 
with a span of fast horses. 1887 Comk. Mag. Mar. 261 The 
dainty (Canadian ‘ cutter with its. .curved . .runners. 

4. Comb., as cutter-built, -rigged, adjs, ; outter- 
brig, ‘ a vessel with square sails, a fore-and-aft 
main-sail, and a jigger-mast with a smaller one* 
(Smyth) ; formerly brig cutter', cutter-gig, a boat 
of a size between a cutler and a gig; eutter-yacht, 
a yacht built and rigged like a cutter. 

[1799 Naval Chron. L 233 They were met by a brig 
cutter.] Ibid, I. 261 The Perseverance [is] cutter-rigged. 
i8og Tbid, X. 333 The squadron has sent in the . .brig 
t Aiguille, .cutter built. 1805 Ibid, XIV. 340 Two large 
French Cutter Brigs ran alongside, c 1830 Rndim. Navig, 
(Weale) loz In the Royal Navy, when cutter-built vessms 
are thus rigged, they are called Cutter Brigs. 1883 Lady 
Brassey The Tracies 309 We passed the bishop’s smait 
little cutter-yachL 

Cutter, Corruption or error for Gutter. 

ini Bailey, Cutters, the little Streaks in the Beam of 
a Deer. 

Cu’tter, V. north, dial. [app. cognate with 
G. dial, kuttern to coo like a dove, also applied to 
various other sounds ; Sw. qvittra to chirp ; cf. 
also ON. kvitla to rumour. But the Eng. word 
may be directly echoic, with iterative form ; cf. 
ivhitter, whatter, chatter, mutter.'\ 

1. intr. a. To whisper; to talk privately and 
confidentially, lb. To coo like a pigeon. 

X781 J, Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., Cutter, to whisper, 
1803 R. Anderson Cumbrld. Ball. 06 I' the pantry the 
sweethearters cutter'd sae soft, 1833 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss.,^ Guttering, talking low, ‘ They sat hottering and 
Guttering over the fire.’ 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, Cutter, to 
whisper. Cutterin, cooing lUte a pigeon. 1878 Cumbrld. 
Gloss., Cutter, to whisper or talk softly. 

2. To fondle, make much of. [Cf. Cditbe.] 

1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vie^v Lane. Dial. (1862) 
Introd. 36, I dunnaw meeon heaw fok harbort’n’t or cut- 
tern't o'er thee. 1787 Grose Gloss., Cutter, to fondle, 
or make much of, as a hen or goose of her young. 1823 in 
Brockett N. Country Gloss, 

Cutthroat, cut-throat (ktitijirGut). [See 

Cut 1 ). 63.] 

1. One who cuts throats ; a ruffian who murders 
or does deeds of violence ; a murderer or assassin 
by profession. 

*S 3 S. Stewart Cron. Scot. II, 449 Thir cankerit cut- 
throttis of crudelitie. yfiw tr. Milton’s Lett. State May 
an. 1658, Those sanctifi’d Cut-throats. 1793 Ld. Auch- 
lands Corr. Ill, log A corps franc, raised on the frontiers 
of Hungary. , I never saw such a set of desperate cut-throats. 
1889 Froude Chiefs Dunboy xxv. 380, I am a soldier, sir, 
and not a cut-throat. 

h. transf. vxAJig. 

1383 Babingtoh Contmandm,x.iyB3i) 93 Jt is the very tryed 
cut-throat of all amity, friendship, etc. 1600 Surflet Coun- 
trie Forme vii. _xxix. 835 There is no greater a cut-throte to 
dogs than the wild bore. 1878 W. Black Goldsmith xii, loa 
A paid libeller and cut-throat of public reputations. 

j* 2. A kind of fire-arm ; cf. mttrderer. Obs. 

iSfiS in Thomson Invent. (1815) 169 (Jam.) Item, sex 
cutthrottis of ime with their mekis, 1367 Sem^ll Ballads 
(187^ 2 Cunning of crosbow cutthrot and culuering. 

f 0 . A dark lantern. Obs. 

1783 Bailey, Cut-throat, also a kind of lantern. 1823 
Jamieson, Cut-throat, a dark lantern or bowet . . so con- 
structed that the light may be completely obscured, when 
. .necessaiy for the perpetration of any criminal act. 
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4 . The Mustang grape of Texas, having an acrid 
taste. 

Century Did. refers to Sportsman’s Gazetteer, 

5 . More fully cut-throat finch : a bird-fancier’s 
name for Aviadina fasciata, the Red- collared 
Bengaly of Swainson, a small West African bird, 
the male of which has a red mark round the throat. 

[Here cut is the pa. pple. qualifying throai.l 

iSyz Revised List Vertebr. Anim. Zool. Card. 137 Cut- 
throat Finch. 1873 Spectator S2 Feh. 240/1 Here are ‘ Cut- 
throats the male with a murderous red mark round his 
soft neck, the female without it. iB^i^Bazaarso Feb., Cut- 
throats, silver bills, waxbills. .spice birds, Java sparrows. 

6. attrib. That is, or has the character of, a cut- 
throat or assassin ; of or pertaining to cutthroats ; 
murderous, ruffianly. 

X567 Drant Hor. Epist. vi. D ij, A cut throte rutterkin. 
1596 Shaks. Merclt. V'. i. iii. 112 You call me misbeleeuer, 
cut-throate dog. 170S Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cut-Throat 
Place, an Inn or Tavern, where People are exacted upon. 
1874 Dasent Hal/ a Life II. no A cut-throat lonely place. 
x886 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 12/1 Cut-throat competition is 
not for gentlemen. iCut-tlrroat Lane, a frequent local 
appellation of a lonely lane.] 

7. Comb; as cutthroat-like adj. 

x6ii CoTGR., Mmrtrierement, murtherously, cruelly, cut- 
throat-like. 

Hence (ptotue-wds.') Cu't-thxoat v. trans., to cut 
the throat of. Cu't-throatxy, -exy, practice proper 
to a cutthroat. Cn‘t-tliroatisli, Cu't-thxoaty 
adjs., pertaining or proper to a cut-throat. 

a 1635 Beaumont & Fl. Laws 0/ Candy iv. ii, Money . . 
Is now a god on earth. It . . Bribes J ustice, cut-throats 
Honour. x&}6 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 229 For 
to let my house before my lease be out, is cut-throatery. 
xSyo Echo 15 Dec., They look more cut-throatish than ever. 
1600 R. Coke ytistice Vind. 33 If God made man . . as he 
[Mr. Hobbs] sales, in such a cut-throatty condition. 

Cutting (k»'tig), vbl. sb. [-ing h] 

1. The action of the verb Cut, in various senses. 

X398 Trbvisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. ii. (1495) 597 Wythout 
kyltynge or keruynge. c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 130 It 
is necessarie a surgian to make hiselcuttyngis & hise bren- 
^ngis bi lenkjie of necke. 1590 Webbe Trav. ax 
There we staide to see the cutting or parting of the Riuer of 
Nilo. .vpon the 25 of August. 1691 tr. Emilianne's Frauds 
Romish MonJes an Some gests and cuttingof Faces, wherein 
they oblige the Company to imitate them._ 1693 Bentley 
Boyle Led. 63 This shuffling and cutting with atoms, xyoo 
T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amusem. 60 Those who live by 
Cutting of Purses. xSjjiS Miss Bird EnglisAw. in Amer. 41 
That extreme of civilisation vulgarly called ' cutting* is 
common. 1884 Hon. I, Bligh in Lillywhiie's Cricket 
Annual 5 His cutting and off-driving alike masterly. 

Tb. The action of cutting down prices or under- 
selling ; also attrib,, as cutting Hne^ work, (colloq.) 

1851 Mayhew Land, Labour, There is great competi- 
tion in the trade, and much of what is called ‘ cutting , or 
one tradesman underselling another. Ibid, (1861) III. 4as/x 
A man started as a grocer in the same street, in the ' cut- 
ting' line, and I had to compete with him. ,1892 Pall Mall 
G. IS Mar. q/i This cuttii^ work— competition gone mad 
1 call it— is really a gigantic conspiracy against labour. 

c. The separating of cattle from a herd ; cf. Cot 
V. 56 d. Also attrib. U'.S. and Austral. 

X887 F. Francis Saddle 4- Moccasin (Lentzner), I had been 
furnished with a trained cutting pony, reported to be one of 
the best in the valley. 1892 Lentzner A -ustral. Wd.-lk. ig 
Cuttifig, separating cattle from a herd and lassoing them. 

1 2 . An intersection ; also a section. Obs, 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres y.i. 123 These two straight 
lines shall come to be cut, in the which cutting shall the 
Angle of the Bulwarke he. 1726 tr. Gregory’s Asirou. I. 
327 The Arcs of the cutting contain’d between two Parallels 
are equal. 

3 . concr. A piece cut off; esp. a shred made in 
preparing or trimming an object for use. 

138a WvcLiF i Kings xi. 31 And he seith to Jeroboam, 
Tak to thee ten kyttyngis. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II- 
449 Codrus . . berenge as kyttenges of trees in his necke. 
i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 667 The burning also of the cuttings of 
Vines, and casting them upon Land, dotli much good. xSia 

t Smyth Prod. Customs (1821) no, 550 lbs. Cuttings of 
osh Hides, value 3^. per lb. i8as Lamb Rejl, Pillory, 
Dirty cuttings from the shambles at three-ha’pence a 
pound. 

4 . Spec. A small shoot or branch bearing leaf- 
buds cut off a plant, and used for propagation. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. ^1729) 222 Figs . .will be propa- 
gated by their Suckers, Cuttings, and Layers. 1737 Bradley 
Fam. Did. s. v. Fierides, The Cuttings being planted in 
a natural Bed of Earth. x88x Delamer Fl. Card. ^6 The 
shrubby Calceolarias. . are readily propagated by cuttings. 

Tb. A paragraph or short article cut out of a 
newspaper, etc. 

1856 N. ^ Q. 2nd Ser. I. 292, I am desirous of mounting 
a collection of newspaper cuttings. 1866 Athetiseuui 24 
Nov. 687/1 Hardly more comical than the following ‘ cut- 
ting ’ from the Boston Gazette. 

5 . Irish Hist. The levying of a tax or impost ; 
tailage. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) The Tanist 
hath, .certaine cuttings and spendings upon all the inhabi- 
tants under the Lord. 1607 Davies Lett. Earl Salisb. 1. 
(1787) 222 Affirming that the Irish cutting was an nsuiTpation 
andawrong. 161a — IF'Ay/reI<WMf(i787) 127 These chiefriw 
. . did consist chiefly in cuttings and cosheri^,and other Irish 
exactions. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. (1821) 232. 

6. A figure produced by cutting; a carving, etc. 
1787 Mad. D' hssxjd Diary Sept., She gave me a cutting 
of my dearest Mrs. Delany . . exquisitely resembling her fine 


venerable countenance. 3852 Motley Corr. (1889) I. v. 139 
Curious cuttings in wood and alabaster. 

7 . Mining. (See quots.) 

1874 Knight Did. Mech. 668 Cutting, a poor quality of 
ore mixed with that which is better. Ibid. 669 Cuttings, 
the larger and lighter refuse which is detained by the sieve 
in the botching tub, or hutch. 

8. An open, trench-like excavation through a 
piece of groiuid that rises above the level of 
a canal, railway, or road which has to be taken 
across it. 

1836 Hull gr Selby Railw. Ad 6 To construct . . arches, 
cuttings and fences. 1838 Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit. 62 
The railway is carried through this cutting. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 23 Some good geological sections may he seen in 
railway cuttings. 

9 . With adverbs. Also attrib. 

c 1380 yiycus Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 335 bis kitting awei is 
clepid circumcisioun. i^bgBnry Wills (Camden) 46 Wyth- 
out any dystruccyon or kyttynge down of treis. xMy Con- 
greve Ola Bach, iv. ii, A dehcious melon . . only waits thy 
cutting up t 1812 Southey Omniana I. 83 Before the 
butcher's phrase ‘ cutting up ' was supposed to be synony- 
mous with criticizing. 1840 Marryat Poor fack xxxii, 
Virginia, .superintended the cutting-out department. 

15 . Cutting-down line (Ship-building) : a curved 
line forming the upper side of the flooi -timbers at 
the middle-line, continued to the stem and stem 
over the dead-woods, and representing the curve 
on which the keelson lies ; cutting-down, the curve 
or surface which this line represents. 

1769 Yujcoueb. Did. Manne^sji^, Cutting-down Ibie, 
a curved line used by shipwrights in the delineation of ships. 
c 1850 Rudini. Navig. (Weale) 113 The cutting-down lipe 
is intended to represent, on the Sheer Draught, the limit of 
the depth of every floor-timber at the middle-line, and also 
the height of the upper part of the dead-wood afore and 
abaft. Ibid. 124 They are bolted-. to the cutting-down of 
the knee. Ibid. 142 They must he deeper in the throat or 
at the cutting-down. 

10. attrw. and Comb., as cutting line, work (see 
I b) ; cutting place, etc. ; esp. in names of tools, 
etc. used in the process of catting, as cutting-board, 
-burnisher, -compass, -engine, file, -gauge, -hook, 
-knife, -mill, -nipper, -plane, -plier, -press, -punch, 
-spade, -table, -tool, etc.; cutting-bed {filicroscopy), 
a part of a microtome on which the cutting knife 
slides; cutting-bill, a bill for cutting wood; cut- 
ting-box, *t* (a) ? a chaff- or straw-cutter ; (b) a 
receptacle for the diamond dust in. diamond- 
cutting j cutting-bricks* Cutter 7 ; cutting- 
house, -ro.om, a house or room where the cutting 
of clothing materials, meat, or oilier substances 
is done ; t also a room where surgical operations 
are performed ; cutting-pot, a pot used for the 
planting of cuttings; cutting service {Lawn 
Tenniij, a service in which the player cuts the 
ball ; outting-shoe, a shoe specially con- 
stnicted for horses which cut or interfere (see 
Cut V. 37 ). 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 536 Able to beare the ‘’'cutting 
bill. 177X Phil. Trans. L^. 161 Other sorts [of tiees] bear 
the woodman’s cutting-bill more kindly. 1835 Hone Every- 
dayBk. 1 . 1081 It. .furnishes shoemakers with their ’’cutting- 
boards. X778 H. Herbert Mil. Equitation 136 Every 
troop ought to have a *'cutting-box. .and one man constantly 
employed . . in chopping hay, straw, &c. x8i6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc, ^Artl. 187 The finest kind of marl and red 
bricks are called ^cutting bricks. X874 Knight Did. Mech., 
*Cntting-compass, a compass, one of whose legs is a cutter, 
to make washers, wads, and circular disks of paper for other 
uses. 1835 J. Nicholson Operai, Mechanic 495 If both 
wheels are cut in the ‘’’cutting-engise by the same cutter. 
160X Holland Pliny I. 530 Some good husbands . . with 
a ^cutting hook (turning the edge vpward) fetch 'vp the eies 
budding out 'beneath. x66o Fefys Diary 10 Mar., In the 
morning went to my father’s, whom I took in his '"cutting 
house. i6(54EvELYNJj'A«(r776)5oo At the Kerf, or*cutting 
place near the root. 1684 Lotid. Gaz. No. 1949/4 He hath 
rubbed the Hair in the cutdug place behin *???. E. P. 
Dixon (Hull) Seed Catalogue 30 A great acquisition for 
"cutting purposes. 1708 New View Land. II. 763/2 The 
"Cutting Room . . where they cut for the stone. 1874 Field 
8 Aug., Far better than a game run off by a "cutting service. 
X71X Loud, Gaz. No. 4832/4 [A horse] shod with "cutting 
Shoes turn’d up the inside Web. 1883 HarpeVsMag. Feb. 
443/2, I caught the young ragamuffin up on one of the 
"cutting.tables dancing. 

Gu'tting,/^/. a. [-ihg2 .] 

1 . That cuts, in various senses of the verb. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy 12802 A kene spere, cuttyng before. 
c 1530 Ld, Berners Arih. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 43 Fml of cut- 
ting and sharpe rockes. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. tog 
It IS of a cooling, cutting, and penetrating faculty. 1696 
Loud. Gaz, No. 32477 Two Swords, one ..with a full cut- 
ting Blade. X703 MoxoN Mech. Exerc. 215 Their Edge 
Tools. . are also of a different shape . . towards the cutting 
end. 1885 H, C. McCook Tenants Old Farm 240 Several 
large colonies of cutting-ants. 

b. Of wind, weather, etc. 

1798 Southey Eng. Edognes\y,’Tls cutting keen 1 1 smart 
at every breath. x8ax Shelley Prometh, Club, 270 In 
Lightning and cutting hail. 1834 Ht. Martineau Farrers 
i, I Perhaps you don't know, .what a cutting wind it is. 

e. That cuts down prices or undersells, colloq. 

i8si Mayhew Land. Labour II. 262 ^oppel, Those em- 
ployers who seek to reduce the prices of a trade are known 
technologically as ‘cutting employers'. Ibid, (1861) HI. 
425/2 By that time other ‘cutting* shops were opened. 
1884 Christian World xz June 443/4 An employer of the 


cutting sort would . .say ‘ Now, we must produce this article 
for a shilling less *. 

2 . That acutely wounds the mind or feelings. 

1^83 Stanyhurst jEueis iv. (Arb.) ii_i Dido the poore 
Fnncesse gauld with such destenye cutting, Crau’s mortal 
passadge. X652 S rArvLTON Herodian xiv. 1x5 Their cutting 
quips and wonted jeering. X7g4 Richardson Grandison 
IV. iv. 31 You said catting things ! Very cutting things. 
0:1796 H. Venn in Compl. Duty Man, Mem. (1841) 18 Tne 
cutting affliction of losing you. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley 
ix. 123 He can say the driest, most cutting things in the 
quietest of tones. 

+ 3 . That is a ‘cutter’ or swaggering blade. Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. (i860) 3 Cutting Hufsnufs 
Roisters, c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon v. 19 Wherefore have 
1 such a company of cutting knaves to wait upon rne. 1593 
— Disput, 20 Brave youthfull Gentlemen and cutting com- 
panions. [1821 Scott Ketiiho. xix. The cutting mercer of 
Abingdon.. dashing Master Goldthred.] 

Cuttingly (ko'tigli), adv. [f. prec. -)- -ly 2.] 
In a cutting manner, so as to cut ; sharply, acutely. 

16x1 Florio, Alla recCsa, cuttingly, hackingly. x6^ 
Roberts Clavis Bibl, 404 Doth he reprove sin ? now cut- 
tingly and piercingly doth he describe it? 1805 Southey 
Madoc in Azi. xi, His struggles now But bind more close 
and cuttingly the hand. xSyi Carlyle in Mrs, C.’r Lett, 
III. 203 'The thought is cuttingly painful while I live. 

Cuttle (ko't’l), Forms: i cudele, 5 

coduIl(e, cotTil(l, 6-7 cuttell, (7 cudle, ciittel, 
ouddell, 9 dial, coodle, cuddle), 6- cuttle ; also 
6 Bcuttel, 7-8 SouTTLB, [OE. cudele, also in 
OLow-Frankish, c i ico (Grimm) ; of unknown de- 
rivation. The original form survives in the dialectal 
cuddle, coodle ; cuttle appeared about 1500. Cf. 
Ger. kuttel-fisch, perh. from English.] 

Acephnlopod of the genus Sepia or fsccaiq Sepiidm, 
esp. the common cufflefish, Sepia officinalis, also 
called ink-fish from its power of ejecting a black 
fluid from a bag or sac, so as to darken the water 
and conceal itself from pursuit. Thence the name 
is extended to other decapod, and sometimes even 
to octopod, cephalopods. 

cxooo Suppl. Al/rtds Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 181 Sepia, 
cudele, vel wasescite. c 1490 Promp, Pare, 96 (K. H. ) 
Cotul, fisshe [Pynson cotull or codull, fisshe], cepia, X538 
Elyot Biblloth., Sepia, a fyshe callyd a Cuttell. 2597-8 
Bf. Hall Sat, iv. i. 41 The craftie Cuttle lieth sure In the 
blacke cloude of his thicke vomiture. 1623 Whitbourne 
Newfoundland 94 The Squid, which' is something like the 
Cuddell. 1658 wiLLSPORD Natures Secrets 135 Cuttles 
with their many legs swimming on the top of the water , .do 
presage a storm. 1883 Jefferies Story y wjy Heart iii. 58 
The ghastly cuttles. x88o W, Cornwall Gloss,, Cuddle, 
coodle, a cuttle-fish. 

j8. Now usually called Cuttle-flslt. 

X59Z Percivall Sp. Did,, Xibia, a cuttle fish, sepia. 
16x5 Crooks Body ^Man 24 So the Cuttle-fish . . powreth 
forth a blacke humor, and in that clowd she escapejb. 
1766 Smollett Trav. 166 The sepie or cuttle-fish, of which 
the people in this Country make delicate Ragout. 2873 
Dawson Earth gt Man iv. 69 The highest of the Mollusca, 
represented in our seas by the cuttle-nshes. 

f lb. Used allusively in reference to the animal’s 
habit of darkening the water when alarmed. Obs. 

2555 Ridley Declar. Lords Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
36 Iney will not cease to go about to play the cuttles, and 
to cast their colours over them, a 2556 Cranmer Wks. 1 . 75 
Note well here, reader, how the cattle cometh in with his 
dark colours. 

2 . (tttrib. and Comb, (of cuttle and cuttle-fieJi), as 
cuttle shell, Cuttle-bone ; cuttle-fish tribe. 

x8o3 Bindley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 429 Of the sepia, or 
cuttle-fish tribe. i8ia J. Smyth Prod. Cusiwiis (1821) 80 
Cuttle shells or bones, produced by the Sepia or Cuttle- 
Fish. xBflq Pall Mall G. 4 Dec. 2/3 To enter into a dis- 
pute . . with such a cuttle-fish controversialist. 1891 ^R. 
KtPLiNO City Dreadf. Ni, iB Is he trying to run a motion 
through under cover of a cloud of words, essaying the well- 
known ' cuttle-fish trick * of the West ? 

i* Cuttles Obs. [app. a. OF. (mod, 
F. couteau) L, cultelhim knife. Cf. Coutel. 
The OF. form in -el was however obsolete before 
cuttle appears in Eng.] A knife. Also fig. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries ir. (1550) 14 b, Dysmembrynge 
hy mselfe with a shatpe cuttle in her presence, 1592 Greene 
3rd Pt. Conny-catch. 23 One. .came vnto a poore Cutler to 
haue a (kittle made vnto his owne minde. i66x K. W. 
Conf. Charad. Pragmaiick Pulfit-fller (i860) 83 The 
blunt and notcht cuttles of their wit. 

b. iransf. or ? = Cutteb1 3. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Heft. IV, ii. iv. 139 Away you Cut-purse 
Rascal], you filthy Bun^, away . . lie thrust my Knife in 
your mouldie Chappes, if you play the sawcie Cuttle with 
me, 

o. Comb., as cuttle-bung, a knife used for 
cutting purses; cuttle-haft, a popular name of 
the Yellow Flag, Iris Pseudacorus. 

X59X Greene Disc, Coasftage (1592) 23 In Figging Law, 
the knife [is called] the Cuttle houng. 1599 Nashb Lentets 
Stf^e (1871) 84 He. .the fisherman, .unsheathed his cuttle- 
bong, and . . dismembered him. x6io Rowlands Martin 
Mark-all, A Cuttle bung, a knife to cut a purse. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury u, loo/i Some call. .Flag. .Sword-point, 
or Edge-Tool ; and others Cuttle-haft, 

CuttlOr ■^b.^ heal. [?} A layer of cloth when 
the finished piece is folded. 

1541 Ad 33 Hem VJII, c. 3 The said clothes . . shall he 
folded either in pleights, or cuttelle, as the clothes of all 
other Countries of this Realme commonly haue beene vsed. 
iMs Yorkshire WooLTrade Terms, Cuttle, the layers of 
cloth in the finished piece. The width of the cuttle varies 
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according' to the lequirements of the market for which the 
cloth is intended, but is generally twenty inches. 

Hence Cuttle v.\ to fold cloth so as to lay it in 
* cuttles ’ or pleats. 

1883 A IntoTidbury ^ HudiUrsf. Gloss. 34. Ctt/lle, to fold 
cloth in the following manner. First, a small portion is 
doubled, then another upon it (not round itt, and so on until 
it is ^1 doubled up ; finally wTap the end, left first or last, 
round all. The reasons for adopting this mode are, that 
the cloth is supposed to keep best j it is easier to unfold 
for show purposes ; it piles best. 

■f Cu'ttle, rare. [? related to Cutter 

1746 H. Walpolh Lett. H. Maun 13 Sept., Recollecting 
how you used to cuttle over a bit of politics with the old 
Marquis, I set myself to be wondrous civil to Marquis 
Folco. 1^8 Cumbrh-i. Gloss.^ Cuttle iNorth), to chat or 

gOSMp. 

Gu'ttle-'boiie. The internal shell of the cuttle- 
fish, a light, cellular, calcareous body of an elon- 
gated oval form endosed in the substance of the 
mantle ; formerly used in medicine as an antacid 
and absorbent, and now for pounce, as a polishing 
material, etc. 

X547 Salesbuky IVelsA Diet,, Brori alarcTt, Scuttel bone. 
1S7S Tubberv. Faulconrie 273 The powder of a cuttell 
lione. idfiS Ridgley Praci. Phydek 152 Driness of the 
Tongue is cured with scraping of cuttle hone. 1836 Toi>o 
Cycl. A wit. 1 . 346/1 The. . Cuttle-bone, .formerly figured in 
the Materia Medica as an aritacid. Penny Cycl. XXI. 
373/r The cuttle-bojw, as it is erroneously termed, consists 
of various menibranes hardened by carbonate of lime, with- 
out the smallest mixture of phosphate. 

Cuttle-fish r see Cuttle j^.i 
Cuttoe (l£»'to). O^s. exc. U. S. [A 17th c. ad. 
F. couleau knife : see Coutbau.] =CoDTEAn. 

1678 Land. Gas. No. 1286/4 Also a Cuttoe Sword, with'a 
hollow ground back Blade._ s 6 &^ lbid. No. 2017/8 Two 
Silver hilted Swords, one with a single Shell Cuttoe Hilt 
cut in the Shell with a silver Gilt Wire Handle, and a plain 
Cuttoe Blade. 1851 S. Judd ii. (1871) p There 

were no suits of knives and forks, and the family helped 
themselves on wooden plates witheuttoes. 

Cu'ttoo. Carnage-huilding. (See quot.) 

17M \V. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 48 At the two ends 
of this timber are left pnmections, called cuctoos, which 
cover the top or back end of^the wheels, to shelter the axle- 
tree arms from the dirt, which would otherwise get in behind 
the wheels, and clog them. Ibid, I. 30 The fore axle-tree- 
hed . . has also cuttoos on the ends the same as the hind 
bed has. Ibid. Gloss., Curtuers or Cuttes. 

Cutta, var. of Cuts 2. 

Gutty (h»'ti)} a. and sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
[f. Cut A. adj. 

1 . Cut short, curtailed, so abnormally short as to 
appear to have been cut, esp. in certain connexions, 
as cutty knife, cutty pipe (humorously 

cutty spoon, cutty sark, etc. (in which the two words 
are often unnecessarily hyphened). 

xj.. Old Song, Andro, etc. Qam.l, But wha cam in to 
heese our hope, But Andro, wi' his cutty^gunl xvgo Burns 
Tam O'Shanter 17X Her cutty sark, (/ Paisley harn . . In 
Ian|i.tude tho’ sorely scanty. 1810 Cromek Rent. JHiilis- 
dale Song 208 fjam.) He gae to me a cuttle knife. And 
bade me keep it as my life. 1816 Scott Old Mart. In- 
trod., The man of cutty-spoon and ladle saw his trade in- 
terrupted. x8m Thackeray Neweomes xxiii, Allowed to 
use his cutty-pipe. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Cutty, short, 

1 2 . In Engraving (see quot.). Ols. 

1660 Albert Durer Revived 5 Let nothing he done hard, 
sharp, or cutty. 

3 . ‘Testy, hasty, short of temper’ (Jamieson). ‘ 

4 . Comb. Ou-tty^-browii, a dock-tailed brown 
horse ; outty-stoup, ‘ a pewter vessel holding the 
eighth part of a chopin or quart ’ (Jamieson). 

aijj 6 in Herd Songs (1776) II 220 (Jam,), I scoured 
awa to Edinborow-town, And my cutty-brown together. 
xj.. Song fjam.\ The cuttie-stoup bit bauds a soup, Gae 
fetch the Hawick gill, O. 

B. sb. 1 . a. Short for cutty spoon. (Sc.) 

xj. . Earl Lithgam xlix. in Child Ballads iv. (1886) 
470/1 Bring to me my horn cutties, That I was best used 
wi. ,1768 Ross Helenore n6 (Jam.) The green-hom cutties 
rattling in her lap. 1776 in Ramsay Sc. Prov, 44 (Jam.) 
It is better to sup with a cutty than want a spoon, 
b. Short for cutty pipe. 

1776 in Ramsay Sc. Prov. Wka 1818. III. 183 I'm nae sae 
scant o’ clean pipes as to blaw wi’ a brunt cutty. 1859 
Alacm. Alag. Nov. 74 Either as long clay or as cutty. 
1888 M. Robertson Lombard St. Myst. xv. Knocking the 
ashes of his cutty on the floor. 

2 . a. ‘A short stump of a girl. Dumfriesshire^ 
(Jamieson), b, A term of reprobation for a testy, 
or naughty girl or woman ; but often used playfully. 

iBt6 Scott CJ/rfAfsrif. x. He’s gaun to he merried to Meg 
Mur^eson, ill-faur’d cuttie as she is. 1830 GaltXaw/vW T. 
vii. xi. (1849) 531 The cutty of a servant lass said . . with a 
smile that Miss Beeny was at home. X891 Barrie Lit. 
Ministerl. viii. 131 To gie her her due, she’s cracky, and as 
for her being a cuttie, you've said so yoursel. 

5. A familiar local appellation of some animals : 
a. The wren; also cutty-quean, -wrest., b. The 
■Black Guillemot ( 27 rTa Grylle). c. The hare. 

a 1776 in Herd Sc. Songs (1776) II. 167 (Jam.) Go, pack ye 
out at my chamber door, Ye little cutty-quean, a xBoB Flem- 
iNO Tour in ArranQsLxa^, On the passage I observed seveial 
Black Guillemots. .which the boatmen called cutties. i8ig 

Edm. Alag. July 307 (Jam.) Common Hare Maukin, 

Cuttie. XB7S Parish Susses: Gloss., Cutty, a wren; also 
called a kitty. 1883 Uam/sh. Gloss., CnHratt, Cutty, 

Wien. Cutty is the commoner term. 


Gutty-stool. Sc. [Cutty «.] 

1 . A low stool. 

1820 Scott ATettasi. iv. Hitching her seat of honour. . 
a little nearer to the cuttie.stool on which Tibb was seated. 
1832-53 Whistlehiukie (Sc. Songs) Ser. ni. 120, I grieve 
to see ye sit Sae laigh upon your catty stool In sic a dorty fit 1 

2 , Formerly, in Scotland, a particular seat in 
a church, where offenders against chastity, or other 
delinquents, had to sit during Uie time of divine 
service and receive a public rebuke from the 
minister ; the stool of repentance. Also fig. 

a 1774FEKGUSSON Farmers Ingle Poems (1843) 37 Marion 
for a bastatd son Upon the cutty stool was forced to ride. 
xn^x Newte Tour Eng. g; Scot. 251 In most of the kirks 
there is a small gallery, .painted black, placed in an elevated 
situation, near the roof of the church, which they call the 
cutty-stool, and on which offenders against chastity are 
forced to sit. 1818 Keats Lpi g Lett. I. 170 If he does I 
must sit on the cutty-stool all next winter. 1871 C. Gibbon 
Lack 0/ Gold viii, To sit in penance on the cutty-stool. 

Guv-undev. U.S. cut-under buggy \ 

a vehicle having the body cut out so as to allow tie 
front wheels to pass under in turning, 

1887 A. Hayes Jesuits Ring 61, I have charteied a cut- 
under. Jump in. 

Gut-up, sb. [Cut o. 59 ; in sense 2 from the 
ppl. adj.] 1 . An act of cutting np. 

178a Miss Burney Cecilia, ix. i, ‘Why indeed, sir,’ said 
Hobson, ' I can't but say it was rather a cut-up.' xtoS 
M. C. Jackson Chalerqds Cares xi, It will be a fearful 
cut-up for the Hartopp girls. 

2 . A kind of hosiery (see quot.) 

1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Cut-ups, article made 
upon steam round-about machines, sometimes in long 
straight pieces, which are cut up with scissors into the 
shape of stockings, shirts, or pants, and sewn together by 
a machine. 1B93 Westnu Gaz. 10 Mar. 6/3 ‘ Cut-ups ’ are 
an inferior class of hosiery turned out by the madiine in 
long straight lengths. 

t Cu’t-waist. Obs, An insect, esp. one with the 
division between thorax and abdomen deeply cut. 

1607 TofSELL5'«3i«j<f {1653) 639 Wilde Hornets .. live in 
the hollow trunks or cavities of trees, there keeping them- 
selves close aU the Winter long, as other Cut-wasts do. 
Ibid. 779 ‘The Butter-fiy, oc any other Cut-waste. 

So Cwt-vaistefij^/. a. 

1577 Harrison England in. vL (1878) n. 36 The cut wasted 
(for so I English the word Jnsecidi are the hornets, waspes, 
bees, and such like, x^ Topsell Serpents (1608) 638 
A Bee is a '‘‘cut-wasted living creature. 

Cutwal, -waul; see Kotwal, Indian police 
officer. 

Gutwater, cut-wat^ (ko-tiwgtsi). 

1 . The knee of the head of a ship, etc., which 
serves to divide the water before it reaches the 
bow; also, the forward edge of the stem or 
prow. 

1644 J. WiNTHROF Hist. New Engl. (1853) 11 . 239 It 
struck against the head of a bolt in the cut-water of the 
Dartmouth ship, and went no further. 17x2 W. Rogers 
Vqy. 218 Her Rudder and Cut-water were eaten to pieces. 
X789 G. Vassa Life (1792) 102 She struck our ship with her 
cutwater. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. 1 . (1B56) 477 Stretch- 
ing from end to end, and shielded at the stem and stern by 
cutwaters of bone. 1866 R, M. Ballantynb Shifting 
Winds xiii, (i88t) 132 The steamer .. sent the cutwater 
crashing through bulwark, plank, and beam. 

2 . The wedge-shaped end of the pier of a bridge 
which serves to divide the current, break up 
masses of ice, etc., flowing against the pier. 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water xoo Brace your Cut- 
water Kle with temporary Braces. Hid. 101 The Cut-water 
in the first projecting Course of the Pier. 

3. An American sea-fowl, the Skimmer, Rhyn- 
chops nigra, allied to the terns. 

173a Mohtimeb in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 449 Lams 
mayor rostra mxguali. The Cut-Water. They probably 
take their English Name from their commonly flying close 
to the Water, from_ the S'urface whereof they seem to scoop 
up some Food with the under Part of their Bill, which 
is much longer than the upper. 1787 Latham Hist. Birds 
App. 1. 269 The head preponderates tor some distance, when 
the bill is seen to cut the water; hence the name of Cut- 
water. X844 De Kay Zool. N. Y. 11. 297 The . . Cut- 
water. .reaches our coast from tropical America in May. 

Gn't-weed. * A name applied to various 
marine Algte, as Ihicus vesiculosus, F. serraius, 
and Laminaria digitata ’ (Britten and Holl.). 

tGu’twith, CU-tmtliy. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 5 eutwythy, 6 -wydy, 7 -withy, 9 
-■widdie, -wuddie. [f. Cut ppl. a. h- With, 
Withy twig.] The cross-bar or similar fastening 
at the end of the beam of a plough or harrow to 
which the gear of the draught animals is attached. 

X56S Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 179, ij coulters, ij paire 
cutwydyes, j. horse diaughte. 1624 N. Riding Rec. (1885) 
HI. n. 201 An Acklam labourer presented for stealing two 
yron cutwithies. 1823 Tennant Card. Beaton 114 U “>■) 
Coutep, and barrow-trams, an’ cudwuddies. xBag Jamieson, 
Cutnaiddies, the links which join the swingletrees to the 
^reiptree in a plough. Clydes. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 
Gloss., Cuiwiik (Heref.), the bar of the plough to which the 
traces are attached. 

Gu’t-work, cu’twork. 

1 . gen. Work produced by cutting or carving. 

x66a Evelyn Chalcogr. 6 Those who wrought any of these 
hollow cut-works, were by some call'd Cavatores,, and Gra- 
phator» 183a Miss Mitrorp Village (1863) 509 The 
Valentine. . a raised group of roses and heart’s-ease, exe- 


cuted on a kind of paper cut-work. xSyyiY. W. Line. Gloss., 
Cutwork, (i) open-work carving. 

2 . a. The embroidery with elaborately cut-out 
edges in vogue towards the close of the 14th c. b. A 
kind of openwork embroidery or lace worn in the 
latter part of the i6lh and in the 17th c. o. Ap- 
plique work, in which the pattern is cut out and 
sewed upon the ground. 

X470 Harding Chron. cxciii. iii. Cut werke was greate both 
in court and tonnes, Bothe in menes hoddis and also in 
their gounes. 1576 CjASCOIGNE Steel Gl. ( Aib.) 71 Baudkin, 
broydrie, cutwoiks, nor conceits. x6ai-5i Burton Aimt. 
A/el. 11. ii. IV, Women . . liaue curious needle-workes, cut- 
workes, bone-lace, &c. to busie theinselues about. 1698 
Land. Gaz. No. 3373/3 An Act for rendring the Laws more 
Effectual, for Preventing the Importation of Foieim Bone- 
lace, Loom-lace, Needle- work, Point, and Cut-work. X869 
Mrs. Palu.ser Lace i. s Theie is preserved in the Cathedral 
at Prague an altar-cloth of embroidery and cutwoik worked 
by Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard II. 1876 Rock 
Text. Fahr. 88 When anything, .is wi ought by itself upon 
a separate piece of silk or canvas and afterwards sewed on to 
the vestment, .it comes to be known as cut-work. 

attrib. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Afatt out of Hum. iv. iv, Six 
purls of an Italian cut-work hand I wore, X624 Massinger 
Pari. Love n. i, An Italian cutwork smock. xSzo Scott 
Monast. xvi. Three cut-work shirts with falling bands. 
fS. Flower-beds elaborately cut into patterns 
of which the details are outlined in turf. Much 
in vogue about 1700, Obs. 

x6o3 Evelyn De la Qiiint, Contpl, Card., Diet., Cuiworks, 
are Flower Plots, or Grass plot consisting of several pieces 
cut into various pleasing figures answeiing one another, like 
cutwork, made by Women. 17x2 J. Jame’s tr. Le Blond’s 
Gardening 34 Parterres of Cut-work, .differ from the otheis, 
in that all the Parts which compose them should be cut with 
Symmetry. 1727 Bradley Font. Diet. s.v. Flower, It must 
be always observ’d that Ranunculus’s and Tulips be put 
apart, in particular Cut- works, and insepaiate Beds. 
t 4 . Work in cutting, hacking, or slashing. Obs. 
X620 Fletcher Chaucesu. iii, If he cut here, I’ll find him 
cut-work. 

6. In Printing. Woodcut-woik, i. e. the printing 
of work containing cuts or illustrations, [f. Cut 
sb^ 20.] 

Cn’tworm. A caterpillar which cuts off by 
the surface of the ground the young plants of 
cabbage, melons, maize, etc. ; esp. in U, S., the 
larvse of species oiAgrotis, a genus of moths. 

1808-79 Jamieson, Cuiiuomt, a small white grub, which 
destroys coleworts and other vegetables of this kind, by 
cutting through the stem near the roots. X817-8 Cobbett 
Resid. U. S, (1822) 187 No patching after the cut-worm, 
or brown grub. X883 Cassells Nat. Hist. vi. 30 Perhaps 
the most formidable of all [caterpillars] aie those called 
‘ cutworms ’ in America, which live beneath the surface of 
the ground, and eat through the roots of plants. 

+ Cutzoo'ka. Obs. = Cotzooks, Gadzookb. 

X719 D’Urfey Pills 111 . 42 At last Cutzooks, he made 
such sport. 

Cuuaunt, Cuimaiid, obs. ff. Covehaht. 
Cuuel, -staf, obs, ff. Cowl, -staff. 

II Guve. Obs, [F. cuve L, ctepa.) A cask, vat. 

X4. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker C?tva, a cuve or a vaat. 

1630 R, Johnsotis Kingd. g Covinvw. 175 Wine, one million 
two hundred thousand Cuves. 1673 O. Walker Educ. i. 
ix. 03 As the wine which pleaseth in the cuve must be drunk 
in the must. 

II Guvette (k«ve't). [Fr., dim. of cuve (see 

above) ; applied to various basins the use in 
Fortification shows some confusion (perhaps 
graphic) with cunette.2 

1. Fort, «=Cui(ETTB. 

X678 tr. Gayds Art of War ii. 113 Cuvette, a little Ditch 
made in the middle of the great Foss. 1704 in Harris Lex. 
Tech. X706 in Phillips. 1721 in Bailey. X76X Sterne 
Tr. Shandy HI. xxiv, Trim’s foot getting into the cuvette, 
he tumbled full against the bridge too. 

2 . An ornamental shallow dish or basin for hold- 
ing water, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Ctevet, {Fr.) a kind of Dish 
of an Oval Form. Ctivette, a Cistern for a Dining-room. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Oils, Putting the Cuvets on 
a Silver Dish, with a Silver Ladle therein, with which eveiy 
one of the Guests may take out some Soop, when the Oil is 
set on the Table, 1887 tr. Sachd Lect. Physiol. Plants 305 
Glass vessels with parallel walls, and as large as possible (so 
called Cuvettes), were filled with the solutions, and fixed 
something like windows. 

3 . Glass-making. A large clay basin or crucible 
used in making plate glass (see quot. 1875). 

7832 G. R. Porter Porcelain g Gl. igg The other cru- 
cibles, which are smaller, are called cuvettes. 1875 Ure 
Did. Arts II. 662 The cuvettes receive the melted glass 
. .and decant it out on the table to he rolled into a plate. 
[In Craig and some later Diets., a mistake for curette.) 
Guvy. local. The name given in the Orkneys 
to a large sea-weed, Laminaria digitata. 

_ 184X Harvey Phycol, Brit. I. Table 338. 1866 Clouston 
in Treas. Bot. 365 The C^ivy growing so far out in the sea. 

Cuvyii(e, cuwyii(e, obs. Sc. forms of CoviH. 
Cuward, obs. form of Cowabd. 

Guy- ; see Cui-, C01-. 

t Guyl, V. Obs. rare, [a, F. cmill-ir, cuill-ir 
L. colligere to collect. Cf. Coil v.\ Cull ».i] 
To collect. 

c X380 Wyclif fVks, (x88o) 433 pei ben cuylid pens of pore 
men. 

Ciiyl(l, var. Cule Obs., fundament ; obs. f. Kill. 
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Cuynde, obs. form of Kind. 

Cuyr, obs, form of Cube sd.^ 

Cuysehun, -sshen, cujshen, obs. ff. Cushion. 

Cuz. [Abbrev. of Cousin.] 

1 . Also oTiaze, cuze. Obs. var. of Coz q.v. 

2 . (See qiiot.) 

1730-1800 Bailey, Ctts, a name or title among Printers, 
given to one who submits to the Performance of some 
jocular Ceiemonies; after which, and a drinking Bout, he 
IS intitled to .some peculiar Privileges in the Chapel or 
Printing-House. 

Cuzeo-bark, -ehina : see Cusco-. 

Cuzen, obs. form of Cousin. 

Cw-, OE. and early ME. spelling of Qu- ; as 
civath, cweth, obs. forms of Quoth. Also early 
Sc. spelling of Cu- (coti-) : as cwld, cvmnand, 
cwnyhe (,=cunye), etc. 

t Cweise. 06 s. rare, [a, ON. hveisa wbitloWj 
boil.] A sore or boil. 

R. 328 peos kointe harloz pet scheaweS forS 
hore gutefestre & bore vlowinde cweisen. 

Cwoint(e, obs. form of Quaint. 

Cwsynes, obs. Sc. form of Cousiness. 

Cwt., abbreviated symbol of Hundeedweight 
(tf standing for L. centum hundred, and uit. for 
weight'). Formerly also c. or C. alone. 

Cy, eye, OE. pi. of Cow. 

“Oy, suffix of sbs., originating in L. -cia, -iia, Gr. 
-KiUy -«eia, -Tia, -reia, in which the abstract ending 
-ia (-Yl follows another formative element. Oc- 
curring chiefly in the combined forms -acy, -anoy, 
-ENCY, -CEAOY, -MANGY, q.v. Also in pro;phecy, 
Gr. TrpofrjTfia, f. irpo^rris prophet ; policy, Gr. 
voKiTfia, f, •noXinjs citizen, -polite, secrecy f. secret. 
In words in -ay from L. -dtia, and those in ~ncy, 
the c represents an original t before i, which be- 
came c often in late L. and in French, e.g. L. in- 
fantia, late L. also it^ancia, F. enfance, infancy. 
Hence abstracts in -ny arise out of adjs. or sbs. in 
-nt, expressing the quality of an adjective {fluent, 
flueny), or the estatg or position of an agent or 
officer {agent, ageny). But by proximity of 
sound, -cy is extended from sbs. in -nt to some in 
e.g. chaplaiiuy, captaincy, alderman-cy (after 
incumbency, lieutenany, adjutancy), and -y being 
thus treated as an independent siiffix=shipj is ex- 
tended to other words as cohnel-y, and is even 
added to words in -i (instead of being substituted 
for the -/), as in bankrupt-y (for which the regular 
etymological form is bankmpey), idiot-y va.nant 
of idioy (Gr. iSiareia), baronet-cy, brevet-cy, cor- 
net-cy (as against secret, secrecy). 

Cyar, shortened form of Cyano-, in the names 
of some chemical compounds, as Cya'ineUde, a 
.white crystalline substance polymeric with cyanic 
acid, called also insoluble cyanuric acid. Cyame- 
lu'xic acid, a white oiystalline powder formed 
from mellone by the action of alkalis at boil- 
ing heat ; a salt of this is a Cyameln'rate. 
Oya'pbeniue, a substance polymeric with phenyl 
cyanide. 

1830 Daubeny Atom, Th. vii. (ed. 2) 183 Hydrated cyanic 
acid., decomposes spontaneously into cyamelide, a white 
porcelain looking solid, insoluble in water. 

Cyaxnid. Zool. A crustacean of the femily 
Cyamidse ; a whale-louse. 

Cyamoid (saiumoid), a. rare.—^ [f. Gr. uvafi-os 
beau + -oiD.] ‘ Resembling a small bean’ {Syd, 
Soc, Lex. 1882). 

Cyan-. 1 . Combining form of Gr. lebavos and 
Kvavcos ‘ dark-blue’ before a vowel : see following 
words, and Cyano-, also Cyan-blue. 

2 . CJum. = Cyano- 2, used as combining form 
of Cyanogen before a vowel, and in names of 
cyanogen compounds and derivatives, as in Cyan- 
ATB, Cyanic, Cyanide, etc. Also Cy'anamide, 
the amide of cyanogen CNgHj, a white crystaUine 
body. Cyanhydrio a. = hydrocysmic. _ Oyan- 
U’xamlde, an organic base polymeric with cyan- 
amide j also called melamine. Cyauu'xate, a salt 
of Cyauu'rio [Ueio], or Cyauuxe'ulc acid, an acid 
polymeric with cyanic acid, obtained by heating dry 
urea in a flask ; it is inodorous and not poisonous. 
Cyanylio [-yl] cuid, an acid isomeric with cyan- 
,uric acid ; a salt of this is a Cyamylate. Also 
cyanacetate, cyanethine, etc. 

1838 T, Thomson Chew. Org. Bodies ao8 Cyanuric acid. 
This acid.. has been described in the Chemistry oj Inor- 
ganic Bodies (vol. ii. p. 227), under the name of cyanic 
acid. Hid. 211 Cyanilic acid was discovered by M. Li®big 
in 1833. Ibid. 781 If we sprinkle ammonia on crystallized 
chloride of cyanogen, and heat gently, it loses its arystal- 
line aspect, and is reduced to a white powder . . This sub- 
stance is cyanamide. *869 Roscob Blent. Chem, 369 Ob- 
tained synthetically by the action of potash upon ethyl 
cya.nacetate. 1877 Watts Chtvi. II. 97 Cyanuric 

acid is changed by a very high temperature into cyanic 
acid. 
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Cyauate (saranek). Chem. [f. Cyan- s -t- -ate.] 
A salt of cyanic acid. 

1845-6 G. Dav tr. Simon's Anim.jChent. 1 . so Urea may 
also be obtained, .by the decomposition of certain cyanates. 

CyaU-blae. [f. Gr. Kvav-os or Kvav-tos (see 
below).] A greenish-blue colour, lying between 
green and blue in the spectrum. 

1879 Rood Chromatics viL 81 The lake itself displays 
a wonderfully Intense cyan-blue colour. 1880 Nature XXI. 
426 The cyan-blue region lying between green and blue. 

II Cyauea (sai^mza). [fern, of L. cyaneus, Gr. 
/evdufos dark blue.] A genus of jelly-fishes. Hence 
Cya'ueid, a jelly-fish of this family. 

1883 C._ F. Holder in Harper's Mag. Jan. x’&tfz The 
cyaneas tint the sea with a greenish light. 

Cyaneau (sai^mzan), a. rare. [f. L. cyane-tts 
(see prec.) -h -an.] Ofan azure colour. 

1846 Worcester cites Pennant. 

Cyaneous (sai^^mzias), a. rare. [f. as prec. -f 
-ous.] Deep blue, azure. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury w. 311/2 Cyaneous [is] a bright 
blue, an azure colour, sky colour. 1843 Humphreys Brit. 
Moths I. 30 The fringe, .of a cyaneous colour. 

Gyane'Seent, a. [f. L. cyane-us after albescent, 
etc.] Inclining to cyaneous; of a dark bluish colour. 
188a in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Oyanhydrle, Cyauille; see Cyan- 2. 
IlCyani'a. [mod. L.] A synonym of Cyanosis. 

1834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 667. 

Cyanic (saiaemik), a. [f. Cyan- 2 -f -lo.] 

1 . Chem. Of cyanogen, containing cyanogen in 
composition. Cyanic acid, a colourless, pungent, 
volatile, unstable liquid (CNHO). Cyanic enters, 
the cyanates of the alcohol radicals. 

183a Christisoh Poisons xxviii. (ed. 2) 663 Cyanic and 
Cyanous adds are not poisoDou.s. x8^ Roscoe Elem. 
Chem. 378 Cyanic acid itself cannot be prepared in the free 
state from its salts. 

2 . Bine, azure ; a. in Path., of a diseased con- 

dition of the skin, etc.; b. in Bot., one of the 
two series into which Candolle divided the colours 
of flowers (the other being yellow). 

1849-52 Todd Cycl, Altai. IV. 1455/2 A soldier, .attracted 
particular attention on account of the cyanic colour of his 
sclerotica. 1879 Bdift. Rev. CL. 382 Some whites belong 
to the xanthic, and some to the cyanic, group of colours. 

Cyanide (saianaid). Chem. [f. Cyan- 2 -f- -ide.] 
A simple compound of cyanogen with a metal or 
an organic radical, z&potasskm cyanide (KCy), an 
exti-emely poisonous crystalline solid. 

i8a6 Henry Elem. Chem. 1 . 458 Cyanide of Iodine. 
c 1865 G. Gore in Cire. Sc. I, 226/1 The cyanide produced 
by the fusion of the ferro-cyanide of potassium alone.. is 
termed 'black cyanide'. 

Cyaniu (sabanin). Chem. [f. Cyan- i + -in.] 
The blue colouring matter of certain flowers, as 
the violet and corn-flower. 

1863-73 Watts Diet. Chenu II. 274 Red flowers are said 
also to owe their colour to the presence of cyanin reddened 
by a free acid. 

Cyanine (sai-anain). Chem. [f. Cyan- i +-ine.] 

1 . A blue dye-stuff prepared from chinoline with 
amyl iodide, used in calico-printing. 

1873 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 431. 

2 . Cyanine blue ; the name of a permanent blue 
pigment, a compound of cobalt and Prussian blue. 

x886 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 13/2 (Water-colours unchanged 
by light) Cyanine blue, Prussian blue, Cobalt, etc, 

Gyanite (sai'anait). Min. Also kyanite. [f. 
as prec. -f-iTB.] 1 . A native silicate of aluminium , 
usually blue. 

1794 Kirwan Min. I. 209 Cyanite of Werner. 18x1 Pin- 
kerton Petrol. I. 125 The kyanite of Werner. 1853 Th. 
Ross HUmboldfs Trem. I. v. 195 We detached, .a fragment 
of cyanite from a block of splintered and milky quartz. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1884 Health Exhib. CaiaL 36/1 Cyanite, a Fire-proof 
priming for Paint, Varnish, &c. 

Cr^no- (before a vowel or h usually cyan-). 
1 . Used as combining form of Gr. tebavos a dark-blue 
mineral, Kvavsos adj. dark-blue, in scientific terms, 
in sense * daik-blue ’, ‘ azure ’, as CyanoohaT- 
cite Min. [Gr. -yoKubs copper], a blue silicate of 
copper (1872 in Dana). CyaaochloTonB a. [Gr. 

yellowish-green], bluish green (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Cyano’cliroite Min. [Gr. colour], 
a blue hydrous sulphate of copper and potassium 
(1868 in Dana^ ; also called Cyanoohrome (1857 
in Shepard Min.). Cy'anoUte Min. [see -litb], 
a bluish mineral consisting largely of silica (1861 
in Bristow’s Gloss. 102). Cyano’pathy Path. [Gr. 
-mbfia, f. irdeas suffering] = Cyanosis (1857 in 
Dnuglison) ; so Cyanopa'thic a. Cyano'trioliite 
Min. [Gr. Opi£, rpiy-, hair], a blue fibrous sulphate 
of copper and aluminium (Dana 1854). 

1890 Daily N'ews xi Dec. 3/5 His appearance was cyano- 
pathic, his eyes were inflamed. 

2 . Chem. (=Cyan- 2) : Of or containing cyano- 
gen ; in the names of cyanogen compounds, as 
Cyaaobenzine, benzonitril or phenyl cyanide. 
Cya'XLOclide, obs. synonym of Cyanide. Cyano- 
naphthalene, naphthyl cyanide, etc. 


Cyanogeu (saise-niydgen). Chem. [nd. F. 
cyanoghne, f. Gr. nbavos a dark-blue mineral -h -gen, 
named (by Gay-Lussac, who isolated it in 1815) 
from its entering into tlie composition of Pnissian 
blue.] A compound radical consisting of one 
atom of nitrogen and one of carbon (symbol 
CN or Cy). In the form of di-cyanogen (Co Ng), 
it is a colourless gas, highly poisonous, with a 
strong odour like that of prussic acid. It exists 
in a great number of compounds, the cyanides, 
cyanates, cyanurets, etc. 

1836 Henry Elan. Chem. I. 451 The vapour, collected 
over mercury, proved to be pure cyanogen. X855 Bain 
Smses <$• Int, 11. ii. § 8 An evolution of the unwholesome 
and suffocating gas, cyanogen. 

Cyanometer (saianp'mftar). [f. Cyano- i -t- 
-aifcTEB, after F. cyananittre (1791 in Hatzfeld).] 
An instrument for measuring the intensity of lie 
blue of the sky. 

X839 Nat. Philos,, Optics xviii. 65 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) In 
order to measure this intensity, M. Saussure contrived an 
instrument called a Cyanometer. _ 1853 Th. _Ross Hum- 
boldt's Trav. I. ii. 84 We beheld with admiration the azure 
colour of the sky. Its intensity at the zenith appeared to 
correspond to 41° of the cyanometer. 

Hence Cyanome'txic a. ; Cyano'metry, mea- 
surement of the intensity of the blue of the sky. 

X853 Plutmiac. yrnl. XII._4gg A New Cyanometric Pro- 
cess. .founded upon the reaction of iodine upon the cyanides. 
1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 481 Peltier’s other papers., 
are devoted in great part to atmospheric electricity, water- 
spouts, cyanometiy and polarization of sky-light, 

Cyanose ^ (saraimns). Path. [Cf. F. cyamsel\ 
= Cyanosis. 

J, Forbes Lsnneds Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 575 A violet 
or blueish colour of the skin.. named by several authors 
the blue jauudice, the blue disease, or cyattose. 

Hence Cyauosed ppl. a,, 'afflicted with, or 
having the appearance of, cyanosis ’ (Syd, Soc.Lex.). 

1857 Duhglison Med. Lex. s.v. Cyanopathy, A child 
affected with blueness is said to be cyanosea. 1876 tr. Ziems- 
sett's Cycl. Med. IV. 635 In severe cases, even the hands and 
feet become cyanosed. 

Cyanose ^ (sai-lmnus). ATin. Also Cyauosite 
(s 3 ise*n(>ss't), [f. Gr. tebavos dark-blue mineral.] 
A synonym of Calcanthitb. 

18^ Alger W, Phillips' Miu. 495 Bine vitriol, Cyanose. 
x8s4 Dana Min, 380 (jyanosite [rejected by him in 1868 
ed.]. X869 Phillips Vestev. x. 285 flyanose— Sulphate of 
Copper— occurs .sparingly on surfaces of lava. 

II Cyanosis (ssianJ^a-sis). Path. [a. Gr. lev&vums 
dark-blue colour, f, Kvavos a dark-blue mineral ; 
see - 0818 .] Blueness'or lividness of the skin owing 
to the circulation of imperfectly oxygenated blood 
(esp. as caused by congenital malformation of the 
heart) ; -blue disease, blue jaundice. 

Z834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 669 note. Obstruction . . 
may likewise bring on Cyani^ or as it is more frequently 
named Cyanosis. 1851 S. J uou Margaret n. ii. (1871) 193 His 
love for me produces a cyanosis. 1876 tr. Wagneds Gat. 
Pathol, 336 Constant cyanosis of the mucous membranes. 

Cyanosite (Mini) : see Cyanose 2. 

Cyanotic (saian^-tik), a. Path. [f. Cyanosis ; 
see -OTio and cf. F. cyamtiquel) Peitaining to, or 
of the nature of cyanosis ; affected with cyanosis. 

1853 tr. Rokitansky s Path. A fiat, IV. ii. 246 Cyanotic 
symptoms. 1866 A. Flint Prtne. Med. ti88o) 246 This 
-.may give rise to a cyanotic hue. 1875 B. W. Richard- 
son Dis, Mod. Life 34 All through their lives, cyanotic 
persons are disabled from taking active exertion. 

Cyanotype (saim-n^taip). [f. Cyano- + -type.] 
A i>hotogra^ic process in which paper sensitized 
by a cyanide is employed ; a picture or print ob- 
tained by this process : see quot. Also aiirib. 

1843 Herschel in Phil. Trans. CXXXII. 210 Cyanotype. 
If a nomenclatuie of this kind he admitted. , the whole class 
of processes in which cyanogen in its combinations with 
iron performs a leading part, and in which the resulting 
pictures aie blue, may be designated by this epithet. 
The varieties of cyanotype processes seem, to be in- 
numerable. 

t Cyanous, a. Chem. Obs. [f. Cyan- 2-1- 
-OUS ! =F. cyaneux.l In cyanous cuid, ‘ the name 
originally given by SeruUas to cyanic acid, on the 
supposition that it contained only half as much 
oxygen as the acid then called cyanic, but now 
cyanuric acid’ (Watts Diet. Chem. H. 286). 

1833 [see Cyanic iJ. 

Cyanu-rate, -uric, etc. : see Cyan- 2. 
Cyannret (saite-niuiet). Chem. [f. Cyan- 2 -f- 
-UBBT.] = Cyanide. 

xBay Faraday Clum. Manip. xvi. 417 The part containing 
the cyanuret is therefore to be heated. 1854 iu OrPs Circ. 
Sc. Chem. 440 The cyanurets, or cyanides, of iron, 
Cyamuin (saianiuoTln). Also -nrine, -ourine. 
[f. Cyan- i + Ubine.] A blue deposit sometimes 
found pathologically in urine. 

1845 tr. Simores Atiint. Chem. I. 45. 1858 Thudichum 
Urine 4 The blue colour may be due to cyanurine (uro- 
glaucine). » 

Cyauylic, etc. : see Cyan- 2. 

II Cyar (sol-ai). Anat, [a, Gr. itbap eye of a 
needle, orifice of the ear,] The orifice of the in- 
ternal ear. 1833 in Crabb ; and in mod. Diets, ^ 
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CYCLE. 


+ Cyath. Obs. Also 6 cyatlie, ciatli(e, oyat, 
oiat. [a. F. cyathe (ia 15th c. date), ad. L. cycUhtts : 
see CrAiTHDs.] =CyATHus i. 

Phaer Reginu Lyfe (isssHivl), The dose of it is 
one ctath or a little cup ful. i6ox Hollano Pliny xxi. 

It must anon be swallowed down _ in cyath of 
water. 163X Massinger Rmi. of East iv. iv. With a little 
cyath or quantity of my pottle elixir. 

Cyaitnifbrm (s3ra|)if^jm), a. [f. CTATH-ns + 
'(llpoBM : cf. F. ^ai/iifornte.1 Shaped like a cap 
a little widened at the top. (Chiefly in Bot^ 

1776 J. Lee Jntrod, Boi. 245 Ciathifonu, shaped like 
a Urinkin^-Glass. 1794^ Martyn Ransseaits Bat. xxii. 
316 Bignonia has a cyathiform calyx, narrow at bottom and 
•spreacung wide at top. 1835 Petuiy CycL III. 535/2 They 
[Doric pillars] are fluted and tapering, with a large cyathi- 
form capital. 1846 Dana Zoofih. (1848) 140 When fully 
expanded, the disk is c3rathiform. 

Cyaitiaoid (sai'ajjoid), a, [f, CrATH-cs + -oiD : 
cf. F. cyathoide’, Gr. had icvaBwdirp^ Resembling 
a cnp or diinking-glass. x88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Gyatliolith (ssice’J^li])). Biol. [f. Ctathus 
- 1- -LITE.] A kind of coccolith resembling two 
mips placed base to base. 

187s Carpenter Mierosc. Rev. § 367 Two distinct types 
are reco^izable among the Coccoliths. which Prof. Huxley 
has designated respectively discelims tmd cyaihalttla. 
Ibid. § 409 When viewed sideways or obliquely.. the cya- 
tholiths are found to have a foirm somewhat resembling 
that of a shirt-stud. 

Cyatliopliylloid (sabajofi-loid), a. and sb. 
[f. mod.L. CycahophyUnnt (f. Gr. levaBos cap -l- 
tprjRKav leaf) -f-oiD.J 

A. adj. Akin to the fossil cup-coraJs of the genus 
Cyathopkylhim. 

i8(a Dana Man. Geol. it. 374 Cyathophylloid corals. X879 
Geieie in Encycl. Brit. X. 345 Corals (cyathophylloid 
forms. .) abound, especially in toe Corniferous Limestone. 
S. sb. A coral of this family, a cnp-coral. 

187a Dana Corals i. ai The Cyathophylloids were the 
earliest of polyps and the most abundant in Paleozoic time. 
Cyathozooid (ssiiajidzdu'oid). Zool. [f. Gr. 
lebaBo-s CvATHES -b ZooiD.J An abortive first stage 
of the embryo of certam compoond ascidians, 
which becomes by gemmation the fonndation of 
a colony. 

1^7 Hoxlev Ami. Inv. Atiiitt. x. 617 The result [of yelk, 
division] is the formation of an elongated flattened blasto- 
derm which occupies one pole of the egg, and is converted 
into what I termed die tyaihozooid, vmich is . . a sort of 
rudiment^ ascidian. x8W Rouestom & Jackson Anim, 
Life 44<5 The germinal disc in Pyrosoma developes in the 
posterior region mto a transitory Cyathozooid. 

llCyathua (ssi-ajjiJs). PL oyatM (-Jjai). [a. 
L. cyathus, a. Gr. lebaOos wine-cup, measure.] 

1 . a. GreeA and Roman Antiq , : A cup or ladle 
used for drawing wine out of the Cbaieb or 
mixing-bowl; also, a measure (both dry and 
liquid) = about of a pint. b. Med. Used in 
prescriptions for a wine-glass. (Abbreviated cyathf) 

X398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. xix. cxxriii. (1495) 932 
The weyght Ciatusconteynethy. dragmes, 1658 Rowland 
Moitf. Theat. Ins. 1104 In three cyathi of water they will 
break inward Impostumes. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) I. 464 Hyle bears no greater proportion therein to 
soul than the drops in a cyathus to the waters of the 
oceau. 1S54 Badkm Halieut. 522 The cyathus., was of 
K uncertain dimensions as our modem wine-glass, which 
is the medical cyathus, and a fair equivalent. 

2 . Bot. ‘ The cup-like body which contains pro- 
pagula or the reproductive bodies of Manhantia ’ 
\Treas. Bot. 1806), 

Cyatica, -yea, obs. forms of Sciatica. 
Cyb(be, obs. form of Sib. 
t Cybory. Obs. £In form repr. L. dboriim, F. 
dboire : see CiBOBiail ; hut in sense repr. leifi&iriov 
chest, ark.] The ark of the Jewish tabernacle. 

X483 Caxton G. de la Tour Giij, Before the arch or 
cybory wherin was the holy bred of me manna, 

Cyc- in obs. forms ; see Cic-. 

Cycad (sai-kad). Bot. [ad. mod.L. generic 
name Cyeas, -adis, a. supposed Gr. Kvaas found in 
old edd. of Theophrastus, but now known to be 
a scribal error for KuiKas acc. pi. of K6i$, the 
Egyptian doum-palm ; see Liddell and Scott.] 

A plant of the genus Cyeas which gives its name 
to the Cycadacese, a natural order of Gymnosperms, 
related to the Conifers, hut in appearance resem- 
bling palms, and having affinity with tree-ferns. 

184s Lindlev VegiKif^. (1853) 224 The near relation 
of conifers and cycaas. 1883 Sunday Mi«. 547/1 Her 
Majesty planted in the gardens, . a splendid Chinese cycad. 

CycadaceORS (sikad^-Jas), a. Bot, [f. mod. 
L. Cycaddeess : see prec. and -aceotjs.] Of or be- 
longing to the N.O. Cycadaceat, or cycads. 

, *837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 248 A Cycadaceous stem partakes 
in stracture of the peculianties of both Bxogens and Endo- 
gens. 1876 Page Text Bk. Geol. xvii. 327 Cycada- 
ceous plants likewise flourish on the Australian continent. 

Cyca'deous, a. Bot, [f. mod.L. Cycade-m 
s= Cycadacess (see prec.) -1- -ops.] =prec. 

1847 Ansteo Am. IPorld be. xgS The ancient shores 
clothed with cycadeous vegetaUon. X851 Richardson 
Geol. (1855) 169 Such a specimen is to be referred to some 
coniferous or cycadeous plant. 


CyoadifoflR (sikse’dif/im), a. [See Ctcad 
and-POBir.] Resembling the cycads in form. 

Cycadiiia (si'kadait). Pal&ont. [f. as prec. + 
-iTB.] A fossil cycad. 

18 . . Buckland, Our fossil cycadites allied . . to existing Cy- 
cadese. 1885 J. Phillips Man. GeoL (ed. Etheridge) II. 354. 

Cyeamore, obs. form of Svcamobb. 

Oyehe, Oyebory, obs. £F. Chich, Chicoby. 

1651 Biggs Neva Disp. r 80 Opium and cychory. 

Cyclad (si'klad). Zool. [ad. mod.L. Cyclas, 
•aeits the typical genus : see Cyolab.] A mollusc 
of the genus Cyclas or family Cycladidm, compris- 
ing numerous fresh-water species. 

1866 Tate Brit. Molhtsks ii. 36 The shell of Cyclas 
lacustns contrasts with those of other Cyclads in its sub- 
rhombic form. 

Cyclamen (si'klamen). Also (0 ciclaznirL), 
7 oyclamine, siolamine, (8 ciclament). [med, 
and mod.L. cyclamen, L. cyclaminos or -on, Gr. 
Kvkhnfuvos (also nvithapis), ? f. teunX-cs circle, with 
reference to the shape of the bulbous root.] 

A genus of Primulaceae, belonging to Southern 
Europe, cultivated for their handsome early-bloom- 
ing flowers; the fleshy root-stocks are greedily 
sought after by swine,* whence the name Sow- 
BRSAP. b. A plant of this genus. 

e 1550 Llovd Treas. Health (1585) N ij, Y» rote of Cicla- 
min. 1578 Lvte Bodaens lu. xL 329 Of Sowbread . .There 
be two sortes of Cyclamen, os Dioscorides writeth. X7a7 
Bradley Fam. Bict. s. v. Cyclamen, The way of planting 
Cyclamens, is to put their Bulbs two Inches deep in the 
Ground. 1830 Lindley Nat. Sfsi, Boi. 226 The root of 
Cyclamen is famous (or its acridity ; yet this is the principal 
food of the wild boars of Sicily. x8s6 Emerson Ettg. 
Traits, First visit to En^. Wks. (Bohn) H. 3 He praised 
the beautiful cyclamen which grows all about Florence. 

Gyclamiu (si'kiamin). Chem. [f. prec. + -iir.] 
A poisonous principle extracted from (he tubers of 
Cyclamen; it is a non-azotized glncoside, 

1842 E. Turner Elet/t. Chem. (ed. 7) in. 1123 Cyclamine. 
18^72 Watts Bici. Chem. II. 294-5 Cyclamm. 

Gyclar (sai'klai), a. rare. [f. Ctclb + -ar.] 
Of or pertaining to a cycle ;=CrcLic. 

1768 Horsefald in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 102 B and E are 
the cyclar numbers, and d and e are the anno dotnini 
numbers. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 632 The cyclar system 
of that ingenious nation [Egypt]. 

Cyclarthrodial a. Anai. [f. 

Gr. icSkX’Os dxc[e + &p6pwSia articulation •+• -Aii.] 
Of, or of the nature of, a cyclaithrosis. 

II Gvclaxtlivosis (siklstijr^a-sis). Anat. [mod. 
L., i. Gx. lebKX-os circle + fi/jOpt&cris articulation.] 
A circular or rotatory articulation, as that of the 
radius with the ulna. 

II Cyclas (si'klM). I/ist. [L, cyclas, a. Gr, 
KvnXas a woman’s garment with a border all 
round it.] A tightly-fitting upper garment or 
tunic worn by women fi'om ancient times ; also 
sometimes by men, esp. the tunic or surcoat made 
shorter in front than behind, worn by knights over 
their armour in the 14th century. 

i860 Fairholt Costume 97 The lady wears a lon^ gown, 
over which is a cyclas^ or tighely-ficting upper-tunic. x868 
CussANs Her. i. 32 Prince John Flantagenet. .is represented 
..as wearing a Cyclas, which reaches below the knees 
behind, and to the lower part of the thighs in front, being 
open at the sides as far as the hips. 1883 M. E. Haweis in 
Contemp. Rev. Sept, 425 Jucflth of Bohemia wore a cyclas 
worked with gold, in 1083. 

If Identified or confused with Ciolatour q.v. ; 
see also Du Cange s.v, Cyclas. 

_ 1834 Planch^ Bnt. Costume 95 A rich stuff manufactured 
in the Cyclades, and therefore called cydas or ciclaton, 
gave its name to a garment like a dalmatica or super-tunic 
worn by both sexes. 1876 Rock Text. Fabr, iv. 27. 

Cycle (sai'k’l), sb. Also 4, 7 dole, 5 dkil. 
[a.F. cycle ox s.d. L. cycl-tts, a. Gr. icbuXos circle.] 

1 . Astron. A circle or orbit in the heavens. 

1631 Bratkwait Whimzies 13 Horizons, Hemispheares. . 
Astrolabes, Cycles, Epicycles, are his usuall dialect. 1667 
Milton P, L. viii. 84 How gird the Sphear With Centric 
and Eccentric scribl d o're, Cycle and Epicycle, Orb in 
Orb. fg. iBax Carlyle Sort. Res. iii. viii. What infinitely 
larger Cycle (of Causes) our little Epicycle revolves on. 

2 . A recurrent period of a definite number of 
years adopted for purposes of chronology. (See 
quot. 1788.) 

oflndidioH ; see Indiction, 

metonic or lunar cycle ; a cycle of 19 years, established 
by the Greek astronomer Meton, and used for determining 
the date of Easter. 

Solar cycle : a period of z8 years, at the end of which the 
days of the week (according to the Julian Calendar) recur 
on the same days of the month, 

X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 271 The dissonaunce of 
be cicles of Dionise the lesse ageyne the trawthe of gos- 
^lles. 1398 — Barth. Be P. R. ix. iv. (1495) 349 The 
Cycle and course of the mone conteyneth twelue comyn 
yeres and seuen yeres Embolismalis. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
IX. xxiii. 5 De cikil of our Salvatioune Dat is Jie Annuntia- 
tiowne. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. an Of 
months, of years, Olympiades, Lustres, Indictions, Cycles, 
Jubilies, &c. 1656 Blount Glossogr, s.v,, This revolu- 

tion is called the Cycle of the Sun, taking name from Sunday, 
the letter whereof (called therefore Dominical) it appoints for 
every yeer. 1788 Priestley ierf. Hist. ui. xiv. iii The 
greatest difficulty in chronology has been to accommodate 


the two methods of computing time by the course of the 
moon and that of the sun to each other. .This gave birth to 
many cycles in use amonjg the ancients. 1S44 Lingard 
Anglo-Sax, Ch. (1858) I, l 47 The Roman church, about 
the middle of the sixth century, adopted a new cycle, which 
had been lately composed by Dionysius Exiguus . . But the 
British churches, .continued to use the ancient cycle. 

b. gen. A period in which a certain round of 
events or phenomena is completed, recurring in the 
same order in succeeding periods of the same length. 

x66a Petty Taxes 24 The cycle within which dearths and 
plenties make their revolution. 1793 Burke Oh Scarcity 
v^s. VII. 379 Wages . . bear a full proportion . . to the 
medium of provision during the last bad cycle of twenty 
years. 1830 J. H. Newman in Lyra Apost. (1849) 185 The 
world has cymes in its course, when all That once has been, 
is acted o’er again. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. 
iii. 96 One of those curious cycles which so often come 
round in human afiairs. 

c. A long indefinite period of time ; an age. 

1842 Tennyson Locksley Halt 184 Better fifty years of 

Europe than a cycle of Cathay. i8sx Maynb Reid Scalp 
Hunt, xix, After many years — ages, centuries, cycles 
perhaps. 

3 . A recurrent round or course (of successive 
events, phenomena, etc.) ; a regular order or suc- 
cession in which things recur; a round or series 
which returns upon itself. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hert. (J.), To present our gardeners 
with a complete cycle of what is requisite to be done 
throughout eveiy month of the year. 1691 Wood Ath. 
Oxott. II. 824 The Caroline Cycle [for the election of 
Proctors] being still kept back a year. x86x M. Fattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 47 A committee of nine members, in which 
every Hanse town was in its turn represented, according to 
a fixed cycle. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. iii. xxxvii. 329 
The whole cycle of changes returns into itself, just as do the 
metamorphoses of an insect. 

4 . gen, A round, course, or period through which 
anything runs in order to its completion ; a single 
complete period or series of successive events, etc. 

x8ax Shelley Adonais xxvii. Or hadst thou ^waited the 
full cycle, when Thy spirit should have filled its crescent 
sphere. 1S45-6 Trench HhIs. Led. Ser. 1. iv. 66 The cycle 
of God’s teaching is complete. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 
230 Doctrines which have run their cycle, 
o. A complete set or series ; a circle, a round. 
X662 Evelyn Chalcogr. Bb, compile, and publish 
a Conmleat Cycle and Hystory of Trades. 1678 Wood 
Life ((Jxf. Hist. Soc.) IT. 401 Vide the printed cycle for 
names of collectors and how many admitted. 1829 Scott 
Bemonol. iv. 121 [He) figuras among a cycle of champions. 
a 1836 Godwin Ess. (1873) 217 The most intolerable sentence 
in the whole cycle of religious morality. 

6. spec, A series of poems or prose romances, 
collected round or relating to a central event or 
epoch of mythic history and forming a continuous 
narrative ; as the Arthurian cycle. Also transf. 

Originally used in the Epic cycle [Gr. 0 (eiriKbv) kvkAov]. 
the series of epic poems wntten by later poets {Cyclic poets) 
to complete Homer, and presenting (with the Iliad and 
Odyssey) a continuous history of the Trojan war and of 
all the heroes engaged in it. 

183s Thirlwall Greece I. vi. 248 They.. formed the basis 
or nucleus of the epic cycle. 1837 Petmy Cycl. IX. 470/1 
Those cycles of metrical romances which have for their 
sulnects the exploits of Alexander the Great, King Arthur, 
and other heroes. X870 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1875) 66 
The marvellous opening cycle of twenty-eight sonnets. 1873 
H. Morley First Sk. Eng. Lit. 6z The cycle of the Chaile- 
magne romances . . those of the Arthurian cycle. 1874 H. R. 
Reynolds ’john Bapt. i. § 6. 56 The mythopoeic faculty has 
not engendered a cycle of miracles around the simple story. 

7 . Med, [L. cyclusf\ With the ‘ methodic ’ phy- 
sicians : A course of remedies, hygienic and medi- 
cinal, continued during a fixed series of days. 

^1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Cyclus, Cmlius Aurelianus dis- 
tinguished three kinds of cycles or periods . . The cycle was 
resumed several times if needed. 


8. Bot. A complete turn of the spire recognized 
in the theory of spiral leaf-arrangement, 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 41 The series of leaves included 1 ^ the 
spiral line in passing from the first leaf to that which sBinds 
directly above it is called a cycle. 

9 . tool. In corals, a set of septa of equal length, 

1877 Huxley Anat, Inv. Anim. iii. 164 The septa in the 

adult H txacoralla. . of the same lengths are members of one 
‘ cycle ' ; and the cycles are numbered according to the 
lengths of the septa, the longest being counted as the first. 
In the young, six equal septa constitute the first cycle. 

10 . Math. a. Geom. A closed path in a cyclic 
or multiply-connected region, b. (See quot. 1893.) 

i88z Maxwell Elecir. 4 Metgn. I. 16 Every new line 
completes a loop or closed path, or, as we shall call it, 
a cycle. 1803 Forsyth Theory of Functions 593 In the 
theory of Substitution-Groups the set of homologous corners 
of a given region is called a cycle. 

II. 11 . [An abbreviation, familiar and con- 
veniently inclusive, of bicycle and tricycle ; bnt Gr. 
kvkXos * circle ’ also meant ‘ wheel ’.] A bicycle, 
tricycle, or other machine of the kind. 


[1870 Nat. Hist, Bicycles in Belgravia Feb. 443 Another 
idea for a monocycle (which, by the way, might be called 
a cycle’ at once, for shortness).] x88x Pall Mall G. 
23 June 10/2 The 'spider wheel .marks the commence- 
®>®nt of the present era of 'cycles, s88a Siaudard i May 
3/7 To tax 'Cycles’ for the benefit of those who have 
carnages, 

12 . atfrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense ii), as 
cycle-battery, -ham, -man, -racing, -scout, etc. 

Spectator^ 17 Sept. 1244 We may see the time when 
cycle-battenes will be a feature of every army. 1887 Globe 



CYCLE. 


CYCLOID. 


IQ Apr., ' Cycleman ’ is the latest name for the ‘Uhlan on 
Items', 141 Bells and cycle.horns. 

Cycle (sai'k’l), w. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Gr. KVK\eTy 
to go round and round.] 

1 . intr. To move or revolve in cycles; to pass 
through cycles. 

1843 Tenhysoh Two Voices ^48 It may be that no life is 
found. Which only to one engine bound Falls oif, but cycles 
always round. 1859 Darwin Orig, Spec. xiv. 490 Whilst 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed law of 
gravity. 

2 . To ride a bicycle or tricycle, to travel by cycle. 

1883 [see Cycling vbl. sh.l. x8oi Cycl, Tour. Club Gas. 

Dec. 3^0 On lauding at Dieppe [he] would cycle or train, 
according to the state of the weather. 

Hence (sense 2) zi 6 l, sb. and ppl. a. 

1883 B. W. Richardson Cycling in Longm. Mag.Oct, 

To the human family the art of cycling is the bestowal of 
a new faculty. Ibid, sgs The choicest representatives of 
cycling circles. 

Cycle, obs. form of Shekel, Sickle. 

Cycled (sai-k’ld), ppl. a. [f. Cycle + -bd.] 
Characterized by or consisting of cycles. 

1830 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxv. a8 All knowledge that the 
sons of flesh Shall gather in the cycled times. 

Cycledom (sni'k’ldom). nonce-wd. [f. Cycle 
sb. II + -DOM.] The domain or ‘world’ of cycles 
and their riders. 

1890 B. W, Richardson in Ascl^adVll, 34 In the world 
of cycledom. xSoa Siattdard 18 Mar. 6/4 Neither do we 
intend usurping the part of protectors to Ittdian cycledom. 
Cycler (sarklai). [f. Cycle w. a + -eb.] One 
who rides a bicycle or tricycle. 

1884 Spritigfield Wheelmen's Gas. Nov. xas/a Over 3000 
were mounted cyclers. 18% J. Fennell in Pall Mall G, 
25 Oct, 3 From the standpoint of a touring cycler. 


Cyclian (srklianl, a. rare. [f. Gr. kiSk\i~os 
circular, cyclic + -an.] = Cyclic 2, 3. 

X699 Bentley Phal, Wks. 1836 I. 3^x The chorus belong- 
ing to the dithyramb was not called a tragic, but ^clian 
chorus. 1840 tr. MilllePs Hist. Lit, Greece xiv. 304 In the 
time of Aristophanes, the expressions 'dithyrambic poet ' and 
* teacher of cyclian choruses’ (KveAioSiSaaKa^os) were nearly 
synonymous. X847 Leitch ix.MMler * s Anc, Art §^413 The 
Cyclian poets, who formed the Introduction and continuation 
to the Iliad. 


Cyclic (si'klik), a. [a. F. cycliqttt (i6th c. in 
Hatzfeld), or ad. L. tyclic-us, a. Gr, levttXiitbs 
moving in a circle, cyclic, f. teiKXos Cycle.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a cycle or cycles ; of the 
nature of a cycle ; revolving or recurring in cycles. 

X79^ Sullivan View Hat. II. 326 The order he [Moses] 
has given his narrative is . , conformable to the cyclic ideas 
of the people he lived amongst. 1840 Mrs. Browning 
Drama of Exile, While all the cyclic heavens about me 
spun. 1879 Proctor Pleas, Ways Sc. ii. 31 Cyclic associa- 
tions between solar and terrestrial phenomena. 

Tb. Belonging to a definite chronologcal cycle. 

1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. xvU, ^8 note. Twenty cycljc 
years, of ten months each. 1830 C. P. Brown (jlitle\ Cyclic 
Tables of Chronology of the history of the Telugu and 
Kannadi countries (Madras). 

c. Characterized by recurrence in cycles. 

1883 F. W. Parv in Leeneet 17 Oct. 706 These cases, .have 
a cyclic character belonging to them, and hence my adoption 
of the term Cyclic Albuminuria. x886 Braithwaite's 
Retrosp. Med. XCIII. 219 A Physiological cyclic change. 
x888 Ykogsl Princ. ^ Pract. Med, (ed. q) II. 600 ‘Cyclic 
albuminuria’, by which is denoted the recurrence of traces 
of albumen in the urine at more or less regular intervals. 

2 . Of or belonging to a cycle of mythic and heroic 
Story; see Cycle sb. 6. Cyclic poet\ one of the 
writers of the ‘ Epic cycle 

a x8aa Shelley Def. Poetry Prose Wks. x888 II. 20 They 
are the episodes of that cyclic poem written by Time upon 
the memories of men. 18140 tr. Mailer's Hist, Lit, Greece 
vi, 64 This class of [later] epic poets is called the Cyclic, 
from their constant endeavour to connect their poems with 
those of Homer, so that the whole should form a ^eat 
cycle. 18C8 Gladstone yttv. Mundi i. (1870) 11 The Cyclic 
Poems, which aimed at completing the circle of events with 
which they deal. 

b. tramf. Belonging to the cycle of current 
Greek tradition which underlies the Synoptic 
Gospels, as distinguished from what is peculiar 
to a single Synoptist. 

1831 Westcott Introd. Gospels iv. (ed. 3) 335 In all the 
cases of Cyclic quotations parallels occur in the other 
Synoptic Gospels agreeing (as St. Matthew) with the LXX, 

3 . Cyclic chorus [Gr. kvkXios xopor] in Gr. Antiq , : 
the dithyrambic chorus, which was danced in a ring 
round the altar of Dionysus. 

1846 Worcestek, Cyclic, .noting a kind of verse or chorus, 
cywcal. Beck. 

4 . Bot. Of a flower : Having its parts arranged 
in whorls. 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sadis' Bot. 565 In the great 
majority of Dicotyledons the partsof the flower are arranged 
in whorls, or the flowers are cyclic; only in a comparatively 
small number of families, .are all or some of them arranged 
spirally IftcycUc or hemicyclic). 

6 . Math. Of or pertaining 'to a circle or cycle._ 

spec. Cyclic axis (of a cone of the .second order) : a line 
through the vertex perpendicular to the circular section of 
the cone. (183a Booth.) Cyclic constant : the constant by 
which a many-valued function is increased after ^describing 
a non-evanescible circuit or cycle in a cyclic region. (i88x 
Maxwell Electr, 4* Magn. 1 . 18.) Cyclic planes (of a 
of the second order): the two planes through one of the 
axes which are parallel to the circular section of the cone, 
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(1874 Salmon Analyi. Geont, Three Dim. 194.) Sometimes 
used of anjr circular sections. Cyclic guadrilaieral •. one 
inscribahle in a circle. (x888_ Casev Plane Trigonometry 
184.) Cyclic region', a region or domain within which 
a closed line can be drawn in such a manner that it cannot 
shrink indefinitely without passing out of the region. 

6. Gr. Prosody. Of a dactyl or anapsest : Occu- 
pying in scansion only three ‘times’ instead of 
four ; applied to dactyls which interchange, not (as 
in Hexameters) with spondees, but with trochees. 

XS44 Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres 102 The cyclic 
anapaests, so called, are analogous to the irrational dactyls. 
i8ra L, Campbell Sophocles I. Pref. 44 According to 
a doubtful theor;^ the dactyls in logaoedic verse are each of 
them equivalent in time to a trochee, much as a triplet may 
be occasionally introduced in ordinary music without alter- 
ing the time. Such a foot is called a ‘ lyrical ' or ‘ cyclic ' 
dactyl (irovc xilxAtor). 

Cyclical (si-klikal), a. [f. as prec. + -AL,] 

1. Of a line : Betuming into itself so as to form 
a closed curve, rare. 

18x7 CopBRiOGE Biog. Lit. 133 [The point] must flow back 
again on itself t that is, there arises a cyclical line which does 
inclose a space. 

b. Of a letter: Circular, encyclical, rare. 

1879 Farrar St.^Paul I. 434 The genuineness of this 
cyclical letter is evinced by its extreme naturalness. 

2. = Cyclic 1 . 

ax834 Coleridge (W.), Time, cyclical time, was their 
abstractipn of the Dei^. X837 Sir F. Palgravb Merck. <$■ 
Friar iii. (1S44) 78 Modes of thought, not cyclical, but 
successive. x8^ Moseley Asiron. Ixxix. (ed. 4) 219 The 
changes of the planetary orbits must return in certain 
cyclical periods. x86i £. Smith {title). Health and Disease, 
a.<i influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other ^clical 
Changes in the Human System, 
b. Belonging to a definite chronological cycle. 
X838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. xviii. 382 The truce . . was to 
last only for forty cyclical years of ten months each, 1873 
JowETT Plato (ed. ^ III. 379 Plato also speaks of an ' annus 
magnus ’ or cyclical year. 

3. = Cyclic 2. 

184X De Quincey Homer Wks. VI. 293 The many epic 
and n'clical poems which arose during post-Homeric ages. 
1873 SvMONDS Grk. Poets vii. (1877) 203 The cyclical poets. 

4. Bot. a. Rolled up circularly, as the embryos 
of many seeds, b. Arranged in whorls, verticil- 
late ; hence iranrf. in Zool. 

x866 in Treas. Sot. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 36 Wart- 
cress . . embryo in some species cyclical. x88x W. B. Car- 
penter Microscope 346 We find in the nautiloid spire 
a tendency to pass, .into the cyclical mode of growth. 

6. Cyclical number ; (see quot.). 

1873 Jqwett Plato (ed. 2) III, 113 A perfect or cyclical 
number, i. e. a number in which the sum of the divisors 
equals the whole. 

Cyolicism (si-klisiz’m). [f. Cyclic + -ism.] 
The quality of being cyclic ; cyclic condition. 

X837 Gosse Creation 367 The principle of prqchronic 
development obtains wherever we are able to te.st it ; that 
is wherever another principle, that of cyclicism, exists. 

Cyclicotoxay (siklifcp-tomi). Surg, ^ [f, Gr. 
kvk\ik6-s circular + -To/«a a cutting.] Division of 
the ciliary body. i88a in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Cyclide (ssi-klid, si’klaid). Geom. [a, F, cyclide, 
f. Cycle.] ‘ The envelope of a sphere wl)ose centre 
moves on a fixed quadric, and which cuts a fixed 
sphere orthogonally’ (Salmon). 

1874 Salmon Analyt, Geom. Three Dim. ^6. x88i 
H. Hart wxAihet^an 23 Apr. 363/^ On the Five Focal 
Quadrics of a Cyclide. 

Cyclism, (sarkliz’m). nonce-wd. [f. Cycle sb. 
- 1 --ISM.] The practice of the cyclist; the use of 
bicycles or tricycles as a means of progression. 

X890 Sat. Rev. 3 Aug. xjkft Military cyclism . . only asks 
for. .fair trial. 

Cyclist (sai'klist). [f. as prec. + -IST.] One 
who rides a cycle or practises cycling. 

x88a Pall Mall G. 33 Sept. 3 The cyclists of London. 1887 
Times 9 Apr. 5/4, I passed a group of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Savile's militaiy relists, 

aiirih. X884 C. Dickens jun. Diet. Land. 37/3 The Cyclist 
Touring Club. 1887 Times ^ Apr. 4/t There will be an 
extensive reconnaissance carried out by the Cyclist Corps to 
the north-east of (^nterbury. 

2. One who reckons by a cycle or cycles ; one who 
recognizes cycles in the course of phenomena, etc. 
Hence CyoU'stio a. 

xSSa Baeaar, Exch. 4 r Mart 15 Feb. 175 Readers with 
cyclistic tendencie.s. 

II CycUtis (siklai'tis). Path. [f. Gr. kvkK-os 
circle -i- -itib.] Inflammation of the ciliary body. 

x86x Bumstead Fen, Dis. (1879) 7x8 Inflammations of the 
ciliaiy body, or cyclitis. 

Cycle- (saikb, siklc), combining form of Gr. 
kUkKos circle (see Cycle), occurring in many tech- 
nical terms ; e.g, CyoloTjrB’nclilate a, [Gr. 
ipdyXia gills], having gills circularly arranpd; 
applied to a suborder of gastropodous molluscs 
{Cyclobranchia, -branchiatd) ; also said of the gi^ls. 
Cycloce-ntric a. (see quot.). Oyolooepba'Uaix, 
-11c Cyolooe’plialn* head] (see quots.). 

Cydlooli‘ual 0 . Geol. [cf. Anticlinal], sloping in all 
directions from a central point : = QdaquavebSAL. 
CyoloocBTlo a, [«oi\(a intestines], having the in- 
testines coiled ; said of birds ; opposed to ortho- 
ceelic, Cyolog'a’ugliate, -ated <*• Zool,, having 


circularly - arranged ganglia. Cyoloereu Bot. 
[-761/JJS bom, produced], a plant having woody 
tissue disposed in concentric circles ; = Exogen ; 
so Cycle grenous a. {Syd, Soc. Lex^. Oyolo- 
gxasii [-7pa<foff writer], an instrument for tracing 
cirailar arcs. Cyclcgfrapher, a writer of a cycle 
(of legends, etc.). CydoUth [Al^os stone, after 
monolith, etc.], a name given by some archreologists 
to a prehistoric stone circle. Oycloneu'xous, 
-o'se a. Zool., having the nervous axis circularly 
arranged, as in the Radiaia. Cyclcptexons a. 
[uTe/jov wing], i ound-winged, round-finned. Cy- 
closoope [-ffKoiros viewing], (a) an apparatus for 
measuring the velocity of revolution, by means of 
a revolving mled cylinder, viewed through an 
aperture partially closed by a tuning-fork vibrating 
at a known rate ; ( 3 ) an instrument for setting out 
railway curves. C^clospe’xmous a. Bot. \avlpna 
seed], having the embryo coiled about the central 
albumen. Cyclcstoxuate, -stcmatotis, -stomous 
a. [arbya mouth], having a round sucking mouth, as 
a lamprey, or a circular aperture of the shell, as some 
gastropods ; also belonging to a certain division 
of the Polyzoa {Cyclostomatd), having the cell- 
month not guarded by an operculum or process. 
Cy clostome a. = Cyclosiomous ; sb. a cyclostomous 
fish, as the lamprey; a cyclostomous gastropod. 
CyclOBystem, the circular system or arrange- 
ment of the pores in some Hydrocorallina (Mille- 
pores, etc.). 

X836-39T0DD Cycl. Anai. II. 388/1 In the Cyclobranchiate 
order. 1834 Woodward Molbtsea (1836) 134 The cyclo- 
branchiate ipll of Patella. x88s Syd, Soc. Lex., Cyclocentric, 
a term applied to those coiled shells which have the starting- 
point of the spiral at a little distance from-the centre, so 
that the first whorl runs around it. Cyclocephalic, having 
the characters of a Cyclocephalus. Also, applied to the form 
of the head of an hydrocephalic person. Cyclocephalus, 
a monster having two contiguous eyes, or a double eye in 
the median line. 1876 Page Adv. TexUBk. Geol. iv. 84 
Periclinal, cycloclinal or quaquaversal ,. that is dipping in 
every direction, x836-;9 Todd Cycl, Anat. II. 412/3 The 
. . cyclogangliate . . divisions of the animal Idngdom. Ibid, 
yyifa The nervous system of the (Gasteropoda. . the most 
penect form of the. .cyclo-gangliated type. 1^3 P, Nichol- 
son Pract. Build. 562 The Cyclograph is an instrument for 
drawing arcs of circles. X841-4 C. Anthon Class. Did. 353 
Dionysius, the ^clographer, makes Circe the daughter of 
.ffietes. 1835-fi Todd Cycl. Anat, 1 . 107/2 An organization 
. .more complex than that of the cyclo-neurose classes. <866 
A«g7»««»‘4i5TheClycloscope. xB,%g.\jTaDTi Cycl. Anat. HI. 
966/2 In the cyclostomatous Fishes . . the skmeton is of still 
more sinmie structure. 1833 Xirbv Hnb. f Inst. Anim. II. 
xxi. 390 The Cyclostomes^ or suckers, with regard to their 
skeletons, are the most imperfect of all the Vertebrates, 
X834 Badham Halieut. 440 Our little cyclostome , , the 
lamprey. xBss H. Spencer Prittc, Psychol, § 8 The cyclo- 
stome Fishes. x8s6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, xlvii. (xSsS) IV, 
427 Some of the cyclostomous fishes . . are supposed to con- 
nect the fishes with the Annulosa. 

Cyclode (sai'kidid, sl'k-). Math. [f. Gr. feinkos 
circle + o^s path.] A name introduced by Prof. 
Sylvester, 1869, for the involute of any order to 
a circle. See Involute. 

X869 Sylvester in Proc. Land, Math. Soc. 11 , X37-160 
A Cyclode is the continued [rtti>] involute of a circle. 

Cycloid (sai kloid, si’k-), sb. [See next.] 

1 . Math. The curve traced in space by a point in 
the circumference (or on a radius) of a circle as the 
circle rolls along a straight line. 

The comtnon cycloid\% that ttaced by apoint in the circum- 
ference of the circle, and has cusps where this point meets 
the straight line ; that traced by a point within the circle is 
a. prolate tycloid (with inflexions) ; by a point without the 
circle, a curtate cycloid (with loops). 

i66x Boyle Springy o/Air(x 6 &ot) loi Rach point will by 
this compound motion describe on the plain.. a perfect 
cycloid, xjmj Swift Guiltver, Voy. LaFnta ii, A pudding 
[cut] into a cycloid. x8xa-6 Playfair Ned. Phil. (1819) 1 . 
135 The line in which a heavy body descends in the least 
time from one given point to another , . is an arch of a cycloid 
. .Hence the cycloid is called the line of swiftest descent. 

b. Companion to the cycloid : the curve formed 
by successive positions of the point of intersection 
of a horizontal line drawn through a fixed point in 
the circumference of the rolling circle with a vertical 
line through its point of contact with the (hori- 
zontal) line on which it rolls. 

x8S7 Whewell Hist, Induct. Sc. II. 244 The curve must 
be Of the nature of that which is called the companion to 
the cycloid. 

2 . Zool, A cycloid fish : see next, 

X847 Ansted Anc. World X, 246 Two orders of Fishes., 
the Ctenoids and Cycloids. 

Cycloid, a. [ad. Gr, KVKkoeiS^s, kukX&Stis cir- 
cular : see Cycle and -OID.] Resembling a circle ; 
s^ec. in Zool. Sb. Of a somewhat circular form, 
with concentric striations ; applied to the scales of 
certain fishes, b. Belonging to the Cycloidei, or 
order of fishes with cycloid scales. 

Ansted World'vt, 62 The remaining two groups 
[of fishes] are called respectively Ctenoid . . and Cycloid . , 
fl-om the shape and structure of the scale. 1831 Richardson 
Geol. (1855) 363 Nearly all the cycloid genera, .are extinct. 
1872 Nicholson PaEfeni, 326 Scales cycloid or rhomboid. 
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Cycloidal (ssiklo'rdalj sik-), a, [f. as prec. + 
-AL.J 1 . Geom.f etc. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
form of a cycloid. 

Cycloidal engitie ; an instrument used in engraving an 
‘engine-tumed design ' upon the plates for bank-notes, etc., 
as a precaution against counterfeiting; the graver-point 
having a motion compounded of translation and rotation. 
Cycloidal pa^le : a name erroneously given to a paddle- 
wheel in which each ftoat is divided longitudinally into 
several strips in a slightly retreating order, on ecAelon, so as 
tolessen theconcussionand make the resistance more uniform 
(Knight). Cycloidal pendulum ; a pendulum constructed 
to swing in a cycloid, so as to be perfectly isochronous.^ 
lyoa J. Harris Lejr. Tec/at. s. v. Cycloid^ The space within 
this Curve and the Subtense.. is called the Cycloidal Space. 
1830 Kater Sc Lardner il/rcA. xi. 159 Availing himself of this 
property of the curve, Huygens constructed his cydoidal 
pendulum. >884 F. J. Esittek Watch ^ Clocknt. laa l^e 
upper part of the pendulum is a double cord han^g 
between two cycloidal cheeks to give a cycloidal path to 
the bob. 

. 2 . Zooh = Cycloid o. a. 

' 187a N’iCHOLSONi’0i!Eo/(f. 336 The scales.. are cycloidal in 
shape, and are arranged in an imbricate manner. 

Hence Cydol'dally adv., in the form of a cycloid. 
X727 Crambebs Cycl-^ s. v. Phimichs, Asmooth wall. . arched 
. .CTcloidally or elBptically. 

Cycloi'deasif tz. and sb. Zool. Also -iam. [f. 
inod.L. eycloide-^s (f. Gr. kvkKociS^s Cycloid) + 
-Air.3 A. otlj. Belonging to the cycloid, fishes. 
B. sb. A cydoid fish. 

1837 Buckland Cecil. 1 . 270 The Herring and Salmon are 
examples of Cycloidians. 

t CyclOL'dical, tz. Obs. = Cycloidal i. 

1793 Sir G. Shuckburgh in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 88 
The spring, by which the pendulum is suspended . . so con- 
structed as to produce cycfoidical arcs of vibration. 

Cyclomatic (soikbmae'tik), a. [f. Gr. KincXm/m, 
-par-, any&ing rounded or made drcnlar, a wheel 
+-ia.] Of or pertaining to cycles. 

T88t Maxwell Electr. ^ Mc^i. 1 . 16 The existence of 
cycles is called cyclosis, and the numbers of cycles in a dia- 
gram is called its cyclomatic number. 

Cyclometer (sdkl^'mitsj). [f. Gr. itbK\a-s 
cirde -f- pirpw measure, -per f os, -pecrpcqs measuring.] 

1 . An instrument for measuring circular arcs. 

z8z3 W. Aoamsor {title). An Universal Principle for 

Dividing the Circle by a new Instrument called &e 
Cyclometer, x88o C & F. Darwin Idmem, PI. 93 The 
black lines on the hypocotyls. .became distinctly curved, 
hut in very various degrees (namely, with radii between ao 
and Bo mm. on Sachs’ cydometer). 

2 . An apparatus attached to the wheel of a 
vehide, esp. of a cycle, for registering the distance 
traversed. 

x88o Scribn, Mag. Feb. 406 The cyclometers regtstered 
thirty-fivemiles. 1883 B. W, Kickasdson Cycling in Longm, 
Mag. Oct. 604 By means of their cydometers they [cyclists] 
could correct., errois respecting distances which the 'sign- 
posts’ almost invariably maka 

3 . humorously. A ‘ cirde-squarer’. 

1866 De Morgan in Athenanm 27 Oct. 534/a Cyclometers 
have their several styles of wit. 

Cycloxnetry (saiklp-metii). [f. as prec. : see 
-METBY.] Measurement of circles ; * circle-squaring 
id^in Bloont Glpssogr- ids6 Wallis Correct, of HoUes 
116 (T.), I must tell you, that Sir H. Savile had confuted 
Joseph Scaliger’s cydometry. 1866 De Morgan in Athe. 
nsetem 27 Oct S35A Afnendof miue. .will spend a thousand 
pounds. . in black and white cydometry. 

Hence Cyclometxic, -ad, a., of or relating to 
cydometry. 

18^ Haluwell Brief Acct. S. Morland 27 Morland's 
Cydometrical treatise. 

Cyclonal (saikl^tfnal), a. rare. [f. Cyclomb 
+ -Al.] Of or pertainiug to a Cyolohe (i c). 
i88x C. Abbe wi Smithsonian Rep. 295 The cyclonal 
curvature of the wind orbit is accompanied by a stronger 
gradient, .than is the anticyclonal curvature. 

Cyclone (sai'kld'“n). [f. Gr. kxik'Kos cirde (or 
KVKhSiv moving in a cirde, whirling round) ; see 
qnot. 1848. 

Piddington's account of his formation of the word is vague; 
the sense he assigns suggests that the (3r. word he meant 
was wiKAtojaa, which means 0/2* ‘thecoil of a serpent’; 
hence cyclowe occurs as an early variant.] 

1 . ^en. A name introduced in 1848 byH. Bidding- 
ton, as a general term for all storms or atmospheric 
distarbances in which the wind has a circular or 
whirling course, 

X848 H. FmowcsroviSailodsIforH-dk. 8 Winds. Class H. 
glumcane Storms. .Whirlwinds. .African Tornado. .Water 
•Spouts. .Samiel, Simoom),! suggest.. that we might, for all 
this last class of cucular or highly curved winds, adopt the 
term ‘Cyclone’ from the Greek Kuiehat (which signifies 
anMngst other things the coil of a snake) as.. expressing 
suMiently the tendency to circular motion in these lueteora. 
/6ia.2j6 Throughout the preceding parts the word Cyclone 
has been, as proposed . . added after the words in common 
use to express circular-blowing witidsa In this part I pro* 
pose to u&e it alone. 

b. ^ec. A hurricane or tornado of limited 
diameter and destructive violence. 

1836 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxii. 220 One of the most fear- 
ful gales I have ever experienced. It had the character and 
Vi® r o® S- P. Hall in Merc. Marine 

■“^-(i8s8)V. 10 This season has been, .prolific in typhoons 
or cymones, 1893 Daily News vj May 6/8 A severe cyclone 
has been raging for the last three days at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal. 


c. Meteorol. A system of winds rotating around 
a centre of minimum barometric pressure, the 
centre and whole system having itself also a motion 
of translation, which is sometimes arrested, when 
the cyclone becomes for a time stationary. Cf. 
Anticyclone. (Such a system often extends over 
many thousands of square miles.) 

As to the differences between this and b, see A. Buchan 
in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 129, 

X87S A. Buchan in Encycl. Brit. HI. 33 Areas of low 
pressure or Cydones .. A cydone which p.issed over north- 
western Europe on the morning of ad November, 1863. 
z88z R. H. Scott in Gd. Words July 454 Barometrical 
depressions or cyclones. 1887 Daily News 13 Oct. s/i 
There was. .a twofold reason for northerly winds— the anti- 
cyclone off the west of Ireland and the cyclone over the 
flats of Holland. 

d. transf. Applied to a violent rotatory storm 
iu the sun’s atmosphere. 

1S68 Lockver Heavens (ed. 3) 53 Immense cyclane.s pass 
over the surface of the Sun with fearful rapidity, as is 
tendered evident by the form and changes of certain spots. 
2 . Comb, cyolone-pit, ‘on the prairies and 
plains of the western United States, a pit or under- 
ground room made for refuge from a tornado or 
cyclone ’ ( Cent. Diet.). 

Cyclonic (saiklpmS), a. [f. prec. + -10.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cyclone. 

1B60 Ad&i. Fitz-Roy in Merc. Marine Mag. VII, 226 
A similar continuous circulation, or cyclonic commotion. 
x86a Lockyer Heavens 54 A [sun] spot of the normal char- 
acter, by no means cyclonic. x88o Times 27 Sept. 5/iz 
A small cyclonic vortex had fonned in the Bay of Bengal. 

So Cyolo'ulcal a. = prea Cyclo nicaUy adv., 
after the manner of a cyclone. C^'cloulst, Cyclo- 
noToffist, one who studies cyclones. Cyclono*- 
logy, the study of cyclones. 

i88x J. G. Jeffreys in Nature XXIII. 300 A cyclonical 
storm. _ Z884 Nature XXX. 305 Towards and around this 
depression the winds blow cydonically. 1882 E . D, Archi- 
bald ibid. XXVI. 31 The general incurvature of the winds 
in a cyclone, which was formerly altogether denied by the 
cyclonists— so-called— Reid and Piddington. x86o Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xix, §789 The cycionologists do not locate 
their storms in such high latitudes. x86o Adm. Fitz-Roy in 
Merc, Marine Mag. VII. 355 Any person acquainted with 
cyclonology. 

Cyclop : see Cyclops. 

Gyclopaadia, -pedia (saikbprdia). Also in 
AnglicizSi forms, 7 eyclopa0dy,-pedy. £A shorten- 
ing or modification of Enoyolop^du (itself due 
to an erroneous Greek reading), perh. intended to 
convey more obviously the ostensible sense * circle 
of learning’, from Gr. KbnKot circle + iraiScla edu- 
cation, a branch of learning.] 

' 1 * 1 , The circle of learning; the whole body of 
arts and sciences ; =ENC!YOLOPiEDiA i. Obs. 

X636 H. Blount Voy. Levatii (1637) 85 This Cyclopasdia 
hath heene observed to runue from East to West : Thus 
have most Civilities, and Sciences come . . from the Indian 
Gymnosophists into Egypt, from thence mto Greece, so into 
Italy. 0x661 Fuller Worthies n. (1662) 289 Nor yet was 
U iSl® Cyclopedy of Arts, 1676 Hobbes Iliad 

Fret (1680) 8 The whole Learning of his time (which the 
Greeks call Cyclopedia). 

2 , A book containing extensive information on 
all branches of knowledge, or on all the branches 
of some particular art, science, etc. ; usnally ar- 
ranged al^abetically ; *=ENCYaLOP.a!DiA 2, 3. 

Chambers {title). Cyclopedia, or General Dictionary 
of Arte and ScienccE 1738 W. Bowyer in Nichols Lit. 
Amcc^ i 8<4 C, (1812) V. 659 )^ile the second edition of 
Chambers s Cyclopaedia was in the press I went to the 
author and begged leave to add a single syllable to his 
^gmficent work, and that for Cyclopadiahe would write 
AzjCTcIopadia. .1 urged that Vossius had observed in his 
book deViiits Sennonis that ‘ Cyclopaedia was used by 
some authors, but Encyclopaedia by the best’. 1878 Mor- 
Lst Diderot 1. 118 He first suggested the idea of a cyclo- 
paedia on a fuller plan. ^ 

Cyclopasdiac (saikluprdi^k), a. rare. [f. prec. 

-h -AO.] Of or pertaining to n cydopsedia ; dealing 
with all branches of knowledge. 

1877 S, Creetham in Academy 14 Apr. 3x1 Isidore .. the 
best-known cyclopaediac writer of that time. 

Cyclopsedic, -pedic (soiklopf-dik), a. [Irre- 
gularly formed on cydopsedia'. see prec. The 
element -psedic would properly represent Gr. 
iraifii/cds childish.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of 4 cyclopaedia. 

ir Southey (F. x 86 g J. H. Pepper {title), 

Cydopadic ^ence Simplified. X876 N. Atner. Rev. zL 
Dr. Rees, of Cyclopaedic memory. ^ 

Plence Oyclopea'dlcadly adv., in a cyclopaedic 
manner; like a cyclopedia. yi-top*uic 

x888 Hooper's Mctg. 9 Nov, 939/2 Ubiquitous in busi- 
Ki^isitiOT’ cydopsedically ready of response to any 

C 7 'Clop 89 dize,z/. [See-izs.] /ntwr. To bring 
together or arrange in systematic form. 

of intellectual progress 

which cyclopaedtzes its information. ^ “ 

Cyclope (sai-kluup), a, rare-^. \z..Y. cyclobe 
Cyclops.] Resembling a Cyclops; one-eyed, or 
using one eye. 

1868 0 . W. Holmes Poems, To C. G. Ehrenberg, Even as .1 


the patient watchers of the night, — The cyclope gleaners of 
the fruitful skies. 

Cyclopean, -iau (soiklupran, sdklJivpian),^. 
[f. L. Cycldpe-us, a. Gr. KvkXwwhos, and Cydopius, 
a. Gr. KvicXdnnos, f. KynXmes the builders of the 
walls of Mycenae, pi. of KvaKcutf/ a Cyclops, a one- 
eyed giant of ancient mythology.] 

1 . Belonging to or lesembling the Cyclopes; 
monstrous, gigantic, huge; single, or large and 
round, like the one eye of a Cyclops. 

ifiax Symonds Semi, bef. Ho. Com. C iv b, To redeem from 
the Cyclopean power that which is the glo^ of Christ. 1725 
Pope Odyss. ix.ess Such as th’ unbless'd Cyclopean climes 
produce. X762 Falconer Shipwr. iii. 293 Then, forged by 
Cyclopean art, appeari d Thunders. x8^ Lardner Hand- 
bk. Nat. Phil.] Press by which the Britannia tubular bridge 
was erected. .Ibe weight and bulk of this cyclopean engine 
were in accordance with its vast mechanical power. 1878 
NewcombPo/. ii. i. X39 We may liken the telescope 

to a ‘ Cyclopean eye’. 

2 . Antiq. Applied to an ancient style of masomy 
in which the stones are of immense size and more 
or less irregular shape ; found in Greece, Italy, and 
elsewhere, and anciently fabled to be the work of 
a gigantic Thracian race called Cyclopes from 
their king Cyclops. Now applied also to similar 
ancient work in other regions. 

X835 Thirlwall Greece I. ii. 61 The huge structures., 
commonly described by the epithet Cyclopean. Ibid, 62 
The most unsightly Cyclopian wall. 1845 Petrie Round 
Towers Irel. xfig A style of masonry perfectly Cyclopean. 
Cy’Clopede. An adapted form of CxcLOPiEDiA. 
1774 Warton Hist. Poetry xxxvi. (1840) III. 12 Peter 
Lombard’s scholastic cyclopede of divinity, called the 
Sentences. 18x7 Hobhouse in Smiles John Murray II. 
460 The work should be done like a cyclopede dictionary. 
Cyclophobia (ptonce-wd.) : see -tbo^bia. 
Cyclopia (soikl^’pia). Zool. and Doth. Also in 
an^icized form cyclopy. [f. Gr, KbKkojp Cyclops : 
see below.] (See qnot. 1882.) Hence Cyclo'piau a. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anai. III. 738 Cyclopian monsters. 
1849-52 IbM. IV. 967/1 Want of the under jaw often 
coexists with Cydopia. 1862 Chambers' Encycl. s.v. 
Deformities, Cyclopy, when both the eyes run into one. 
x882^ Syd, Soc, Lex., Cyclopia, a kind of monstrosity 
consisting in the fusion of two eyes into one place in the 
middle of the forehead, like the Cyclops. It Is a normal 
condition of some Crustacea. 

Cyclopian, vap. of Cyclopean. 

Cyclopic (saiklp'pik), [ad. Gr. miKkanriK-bs.'] 
Belonging to or resembling a Cyclops ; monstrous ; 
Cyclopean. 

*633 W, Strother Trite Happines ss This is nothing 
but the old blinde cyclopick superarrogancie. 1667 ‘'HtereB.- 
■RonsinFireLoni. 68 Which it look into its Cydopique arms, 
and crumbled into ashes. 1692 Sir T. P. Blount Ess, 46 
Some Cyclopick Monster, which eats and drinks the Flesh 
and Blood of Mankind. 

Cyclo'pic, Chem. [f, botanical name 
Cydopia (See qnot.) So Cyclopine, an 

alkaloid obtained from Cyclopia. 

1879 Watts Did, Cketn. VII. 4x8 Cyclopic acid, an acid 
obtained from Cyclopia Vogelii, a plant used in Africa for 
the preparation of tea. .The cyclopic acid is deposited in 
the form of a yellow powder. 

tCyclo’pical, Obs. [f. as Cyolopio + -al.] 
« Cyclopic 0.1 '' 

X583STOBBES Anai. Abus. (1836) 75 Their hautiestomackes, 
and more than Cyclopical countenaunces. 1653 Urquhart 
■Rabelais a. xxvi, Armed.. with Cyclopical annuils. 

Hence Cydo'pically 01/2/., in a Cyclopic manner, 
as by a Cyclops. 

x868 Lowell Poems, Winter Even, Hymn to Fire vi, Upon 
the anvils of the brain, .cyclopically wrought By the fast- 
throbbing hammer of the poet’s thought. 

t C^'clopism. Obs. rare— K [f. Cyclops + 
-ISM.J Practice characteristic of a Cyclops. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp. x. 4x3 Vnles you wil be so 
wood no^w, as to adde brutish Vbiquitisme, to your bar- 
barous Cyclqpisme. 

Cyclopite (si-klopsit, sai*-). Min. [f. L. Cydo- 
pi-us [Cyclopia saxd) -f -IM.] A variety of Anouth- 
ITE, found in the Cyclopean islands near Sicily. 

rtxi Pinkerton Petrol. II. 499 The analcimes of Haiiy, 
which he proposes to call cyclopites, because they were 
first found in the rocks of the Cyclops. x868 Dana Min. 
3 ^ Cyclopite occurs in white transparent glassy crystals. 
Cyclopoid (sikl^poid, sai--), 0. and sb. Zool. 
[f, mod.L. Cyclops (in Zoology) + -oiD.] 

A. adj. Belonging to, or resembling the family 
Cydopidse of Copepods, of which the genus Cyclops 
is the type. B. sb. One of the Cydopidse. 

x8sa Dana Crust, 11. 1309 In one section, that most closely 
CyclopoiA the eight natatory legs have the ordinary 
torm. Ibtd 1408 They have usually an articulated abdomen, 
lureate at extremity, like the Cyclopoids. 

II Cyclops (sai-klpps). Also Cyclop. PI. Cy- 
clopes (saikltfii-pzz) ; also Cyclops, Cyclopses. 
[a. L, Cyclops, -opem, a. Gr. KbieXonj/ lit. ‘ roiind- 
eyed ’, f, kvkXo-s circle -i- -dS^ eye. In It. and Sp. 
Cicltpe, Pg. and F. Cyclope, whence Eng. Cyclopl\ 

1 . One of a race of one-eyed giants in ancient 
Greek mythology, who forged thunderbolts for 
Zeus. ^ Hence often used allnsively. 

a. sing. Cyclops, pi. Cyclopes ; but the latter in 
early use may be like F. Cyclopes, pi. of Cyclope. 
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■ *S*3 Douglas JEiieh ih. x. 33 A huge pepLe we se Of 
Ciclopes cum hurland to tlie port. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. I. 7 Vnlesse the Epicureans like the Giauntes Cyclopes 
would.. make warre against God. 1645 Milton Tetrach. 
(1851) 234 Such an obdurat Cyclops, to have but one eye 
for this text. 1802 VI owissn. Daisy iv, A little cyclops, 
with one eye Staring to threaten and defy. 1883 Liddell 
& Scott Gr. Lex. (ed. 7)3. v., In Hesiod TJieogony 140, we 
find three Cyclopes, .who forged the thunderbolts for Zeus. 
/ 3 . sing. Cyclop, pi. Cyclops. [F. Cyclopc, -j.] 

159a R. D. HypnerotoMackia 3 b, Achemenides being 
afnude of the horrible Cyclops. 1602 Sh.\ks. Ham. ii. li. 
Sii._ 1697DRYDEN Virz, Georg, iv. 245 The Cyclops, at th' 
Almi^ty Nod, New Thunder hasten for their angry God. 
*725 Pope Odyss. ix, 473 The Cyclops all that round him 
dwell. Ibid, 484 The Cyclop from his den replies. i8ig 
Shellev Cyclops in Cyclops, who live in caverns, not in 
houses. i8ss Macaulay Hist. IV. xi.x. 321 In front of the 
helmet was a huge glass eye like that of a cyclop. 

7. pi. Cyclopses. 

lOTi Rvcaut Critick 206 What shall I say of so many 
Cyclopses? i8ip Shelley Cyclops 25 The one-eyed children 
of the Ocean God, The man-destroying Cyclopses. 

2 . Zool. A genus of small fresh-water copepods, 
having an eye (apparently single, but really double) 
situated in the middle of the front of the head. 

1849-52 ToddCj/c/. Anat. IV. 967/1 The metamorphosis of 
the eyes in.. Cyclops. x86o Gosse Rosn. Nat. Hist. 63 
Tiny cyprides and cyclopes disporting in the umbrageous 
groves of their world. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. (Cf. Ctclope a.) 

1682 Dryden Medal 226 Then, Cy'clop like, in humane 
Flesh to deal. 1687 Third Coll. Poems, A lP'aming(.x68g) 
sg/t His Cyclop Priests will make you truckle under. 1803 
Sarrett Neio Piet. London, in A Cyclops pm.. because 
it has only one eye. .placed in the middle of the forehead. 

Cyelopy: see Cyciopia. 


Cycloraiuai (soiklora'ma). [mod. f. Gr. leiiicXos 
cirde -H spectacle.] A picture of a landscape 
or scene arranged on the inside of a cylindrical 
surface, the spectator slauding in the middle. 

1840 Penny Cycl.^ XVII. igi Thepanorama forms the sur- 
face of a hollow cylinder, .(whence it i.s. .called . .cyclorama). 
1840 Description of the Royal Cyclorama. .Regents 
Park, opened in 1848. x888 Pall Mall G, 25 Tune ii/i 
The cyclorama [of Niagara] which has ‘fetched' all London. 

Hence Cyclora'iuic a. 

1886 Appletotis Ann. Cycl. 278 (in Cent, Did.) The laws 
of cycloramic perspective. 


CJy'olorn. Cycle-horn \ see Cycle jii. la. 

xSpx IVheeling 4 Mar. 426 With an eldritch screech from 
his cyclorn. 1891 Cycl. Tour. Club Gas. Aug. 200/t The 
croak of a cyclorn warns him. 

Cyclosis (saikliT'i'sis). [a. Gr. K^ic\ojaris en- 
circling, f. KV/eX 6 -€tv to encircle, to move in a circle.] 

1 . JSiol. A term (proposed by C. H. Schultz in 
1831) for the circulation of latex (milky juice) in 
the vessels of plants ; also applied to the circula- 
tion of protoplasm in certain cells. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Rot. (1848) II. 336 The phenomenon 
of cyclosis consists of a motion of fluid called latex. x88a 
yrnl. Qnekett Microsc. Club Ser. ii. No. x. 28 The pheno- 
menon of cyclosis as seen in many hairs. 

2 . Math. The occnrrence of cycles; see Cycle 10. 

xS8x [see Cyclomatic]. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math, 

Th. Electr. Magn. I. 6 The correction for cyclosis. 

Cyclostylar (soikbstoi-l^), a. Arch. [f. Gr. 
kvkKos + (TtuAos pillar, column + -ab.] (See quot.) 

x8so Weale Diet. Terms, Cyclostylar, relating to a 
structure composed of a circular range of columns without 
a core ; with a core, the range would be a peristyle. 

Cyclostyle (sai'klostail). [f. Gr. kIsuXos circle, 
wheel + Style, L. sHhts.'] Name of an apparatus 
for printing copies of writing. 

It consists of a pen with a small toothed wheel at the 
point which cuts minute holes in specially prepared paper 
tightly stretched over a zinc plate ; this paper is then lused 
as a stencil-plate froni which copies are printed. Hence 
cyclostyle apparatus, ink, pen, etc, , 

X883 Knmoledge x6 Feb. Advt., The Cyclostyle. X887 
Chicago Advance 19 May 306/1 She. .prints it herself with 
the cyclostyle. xSps Pall Mail G. 17 June 6/1 This is pro- 

S the last specimen of a cyclostyle-printed journal 
will see the light in Mashonaland. 

Cyclo’toiny. [f. Gr- xbKXos circle + -ropia 
cutting. In sense I rendering Ger, kreistheilungl\ 
1 . Math. The problem oi the division of a circle 
into a given number of equal parts (Sylvester). 

1879 Sylvester in A mer. ym. 1 . Math. 380 Bachniann s 
work, as it seems to me^ gives proof, that Cyclotomy is to 
be regarded not as an incidental application, but as the 
natural and inherent centre and core of the arithmetic of 
the future. 1892 Mathews Theory of Numbers i. 184, 

2 . Ophthalmic Surg. (See quot.) 

18S9 Berry Dis. Eyev'o. 222 Division of the ciliary muscle, 
or cyclotomy. 

Hence Cycloto*mic a., as in cyctotomic functions. 
1879 Sylvester i*. Amer. Jrnl. Math. 357 The species of 
cyclotomic .. functions of which the cubic function above 
written is an example. 

II Cyclus (si'klps, sai'kl^s). [L., a, Gr. kikXos 
Cycle.] = Cycle 6; also a series of pictures 
representing romantic or historical cycle. 

x8ro H. Weber Meir. Rom. I, Introd. 69 A. .third cyclus 
of romance, no less extensive than that of Arthur and of 
Charlemagne. X837-9 Hallam H-bt. Lit. (1847) ^ S “S- 
305 That legendary cyclus of heroic song. _ 1838 Baronks 
buNSEN in Hare Life I. xi. 482 He-sse’s dest^s for a cyclus 
representing the conversion of Germany to Christianity. 
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Cycnean, cygnean (siknr-an, sig-), a. rare. 
[f. L. cyciietis, cygneus, =Gr. icvHveios, f. eyenus, 
cygnus swan.] Of or pertaining to a swan ; swan’s. 

16x0 J. Melvil Diaty (1842) 720 The moderatoris cygnean 
songe. 1840 hliLMAN Hist. Chr. II. ir. iv. 62 His la.st, 
if we imy borrow the expression, his cycnean voice, dwelt 
on a brief exhortation to mutual charity. 

Cyoorie, -y, obs. forms of Chicory. 

Cycular, a. [An illiterate formation from 
Cycle, after vehietdar (f. vekicttl-stm) : cf. Bicy- 
CULAH.] Pertaining to cycles or cycling, 
xSgx Cyclist as Feb. 142 Entirely in touch with matters 
cycular. 189a Strand Mag. July 33/2 The high-water mark 
of cycular invention. 

Cyd, var. of Side a. Obs., hanging low. 

Cyder, var. of Cidbb. 

Cyderach, var. of Cidebace, Obs. 

*S79Langham Gard. Health (1633I 37 Cyderach. .apply it 
to greene or fresh wounds. 

II Cydippe (S3idi*pz]. Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
KvSivm] proper name of a Nereid.] A typical 
genus of Ctenophora,ofwhiclione beautiful species, 
C. pilosa, is common in the British Seas. Hence 
Cydi'pplan a. \ Cydi'ppiO, a ctenophoran of the 
family of Cydippe. 

X83S-.6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 39/1. X846 Patterson Zool. 
39 We took a dead Cydippe, and.. exposed it to the sun, 
185s Gosse Marine Zool. I. 39 The Reroes and Cydippes. . 
look like tiny melons of glass, down whose bodies run 
bands or mendian-lines of padd!e& 
x86o Agassiz Nat. Hist. U. S. III. 184 , 1 merely infer ite 
Cydippian relationship from the position of the tentacles. 
x88a Rolleston & Jacicsqn Anim. Lift 721 The larva 
is at first a Cydippid-form. 

* 1 “ CydOJLa Obs. rare. [f. L. cydonia (sc. maid) 
quinces, quince, from Cydonia, KvSavta a town of 
Crete. (In L, also cotonia, cotonea, whence Pr. codo- 
ing, F. coing, OF. pi. coins, Eng. qvincef\ Quince. 
Hence •f'Cy^o'jiiate to treat with juice of 
quinces. Cydonin, mucilage of quince seeds. 

X643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. vL 26 Adde. .the musil- 
age of C^on seeds a little. 1684 tr. Sonet’s Merc. Compit. 
XIX, 743 The tincture of Steel pomated or cydoniated. X853 
Pereira Elem, Mat. Med. (ed. 3) II. n. 1814 Cydouin 
(peculiar gum of Quince Seed), 188a Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Cydouin. .forming the chief part of the secondary membrane 
of the epidermis of the seed. 

Cyen, cyence : see Scion. 

Cyerge, eyete, obs. forms of Cierge, City. 
Cyesiology (saiifsi^'lodgi). [f. Gr. Kieqaes 
conception, pregnancy + -(o)logy.j That branch 
of physiology which treats of pregnancy. 

X846 Worcester cites Dunglison. x88a in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Ojrfer, cyffllre, eyfre, obs. forms of Cipher. 
Cyft, cygh, obs. forms of Sift, Sigh, 
Oy'gneari, a, ; see Cycnean. 

CygneOTia (si’gm'ias), a. [f. L. cygn-us swan ; 
cf. L. cycnetis, cygnats of a swan.] Swan-like ; in 
Bryology, curved like a swan’s neck. 

x88o R. Braithwaite Rrit. Moss-Flora 1 . 192 PJuiscnm 
r7/rwir:o//ii!..perich3etiam nifons-purple, ot'al with a short 
apiculos, on a pale cygneous pedicel. 

Cygnet (si'gnet). Forms: 5 sygnett, syng- 
nett, 5-7 aignett, 6 aingnett, 6-7 aignet, 6-8 
cignet, 7 cygnette, 7- oygnet. [A dim., of Eng, 
or (?) Anglo-Fr. formation, of F. cygne or L. tygnns 
swan. OF. had the dim. cignel, cigneau (Godef ). 

F. cypte is found in end of X4th c., but the ordinary OF. 
form was cute, earlier dsne, cmne. Cisne appears to be 
cognate with Sp. cisne, and Olt. cecino swan, which Romanic 
.scholars derive from L. cicinus=cycnus, a. Gr. kokoos swan. 
L. eycttus appears to have ^lit into two types : *cicinus, 
found in Plautus (and app. in late popular Latin), whence 
the Romanic form& and cygnus, which was long the accepted 
form in later MSS, and texts. Under the influence of the 
latter OS', due became cygne (cf. mod. It. cigtio).) 

1 . A young swan. IxiHer. see quot. 1825. 

c xf3o Taw Cookery-bks, 57 Conuiuium domini Henrici 
Regis quarti. In coroiiacione sua apud Westmonasterium . . 
Graund chare. Syngnettys, X481-90 Harvard Househ, 
Bks. (Roxh.) 281 That brout venison and ij, signetts to my 
Lady. 1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples (1570) 78 The Signets 
bee better than the old Swannes. x®x Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
V, iii. 56 So doth the Swan her downie Sigpiets saue. x6x6 
R. C. Tinted WlUstle vii. 2938 Her skin sleek sattin or the 
cygnettes brest. X634 Altforp MS.m Simpkinsbn JVas/i- 
ingtous XV, For i dozen of signetts. 1707 Fleetwood Chrou, 
Prec. (y 45 ) ® Cignets or young Swans. x8a5 W. 

Berry EneycL Herald. I, properly, a young swan, 
but vivans borne in coat-armour are freciuently blazoned 
cygnets. X856 Kane Arcf. Expl. I. xxxi. 424 It now re- 
joices ill a drapery as grey as a cygnet’s breast. 

2 . Comb., 0& cygnet-down', cygnet-royal (A?er.), 
see quot. 

179S Wolcott (P. Pindar) Liberlfs Last Sgueak Wks. 
1812 III. 423 Lone silence. .Her shoes of cygnet-down 
shall lend. X847 H. Gough Gloss. Heraldry, Cygnet royal, 
a swan gorged with a ducal coronet, having a chain affixed 
thereunto and reflexed over its back, 

Oykory, -ie, obs. ff. Chicory; CykyUe, 
Cykyr: see Sickle, Sicker; Oyl-, in various 
words =aSiL-; Gyle, see Ceil, Chill; Cylens, 
see Silence ; Cylere, see Cyllottr, Celure. 
Cylinder (si-lindax). Also 6-7 cylindre, 7 
oiliuder, sillinder. [ad. L. (ylindms cylinder, 
roller, a. Gr. tcbXtvdpos roller, deriv. of KvXir$-eiv 


to roll. Cf, i6th c. F. cilindre, cylindre. There 
was an earlier form Chilindre (in sense 3) in HE. 
and OF.] 

I. 1 . Geom. A solid figure of which the two 
ends are equal and parallel circles, and the inter- 
vening curved surface is such as would be traced 
out by a straight line moving parallel to itself 
with its ends in the circumferences of these circles. 

If the direction of this straight line be perpendicular to 
the planes of the circles, the figure is a right cylituler ; if 
not, an oblique cylinder. 

1570 Billingsley Entlid xi. Def. xviii. 3x8 A cylinder is 
a solide or bodely figure which is made, when one of the 
sides of a rectangle parallelogramme, abiding fixed, the 
parallelogramme is moued about. xS79-^ North Plutarch 
(1676J 263 The proportion between the Cylinder . . and the 
sphere or globe contained in the same. 1647 H. hloRB 
Insomn, Philos, vx., A duskish Cylindre through Infinite 
space It did project. 1727 Swift Gulliver in, li. i 36 Cut 
our bread into cones, cylinders. T.8ng Cassells Techn.Educ, 
II, ira A cylinder is a solid body of the character of a prism, 
but its ends are circles. 

b. In mod. Geom., the solid generated by a 
straight line moving always parallel to itself and 
describing any fixed curve (not necessarily a circle). 

1877 B. Williamson Int. Calc. (ed. 2) ix. § 168 When the 
base, .is a closed curve of any form, .the surface generated 
is called a cylinder. Ibid. ix. Ex. le The axis of a right 
circular cylinder. 

2 . Any body or object of cylindrical form (either 
solid or hollow) ; in quot. 1661 applied to a cylin- 
drical jewel worn in the ear. Axial cylinder ==■ 
axis-cylinder', see Axis ; renal or urinary cylinder 
= renal or urinary cast : see Cast 30 c. 

1641 Hobbes Lett. Wks. 184s VII. 457 Such matter as 
the cylinder is made of. a 1661 Holyday ytmcnal ei 
Wed and be mute. Thy silence and his fear With rich 
cylinders then shall grace thine ear. 1791 Hamilton Ber- 
thollels Dyeing II. ii. iii. iii. ^7, I poured the decoctions 
into glass cylinders. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys, Rot, 35 The 
cylinder of bark was found lined with layers of new wood- 
1870 Calderwood Mind 4 " Er. 44 The axial cylinder of 
each nerve being surrounded by medullary matter. 

+ 3. A kind of portable sun-dial ;= Chilindre. 

^SgS^ALE Dialling A iij b. The making of the Horologicall 

4. a. A cylindrical or somewhat barrel-shaped 
stone, pierced longitudinally for suspension from 
the wrist, used as a seal by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and incised with figures, symbols, and 
cuneiform (or occasionally Aramaic) characters, 
b. A barrel-shaped, hollow object of baked clay, 
usually of considerable size, covered with cuneiform 
writing and buried under the foundations of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian temples. 

1851 Layard Pop. Arc, Dtscov. Nineveh Introd., A few 
cylinders and gems . . from Assyria and Babylonia. 1857 
Loftos Chaldsea 4 Snsiana 130 This discovery at Mugeyer 
convinced him that the commemorative cylinders of the 
founders were always deposited at the corners of Baby- 
lonian edifices. 

II. In Mechanics. 

6, Applied more or less specifically to many 
cylindrical parts of machines, etc. (with reference 
either to the internal chamber or external surface), 
e.g. The bore of a gun barrel, the part of a revolver which 
contains the chambers for the cartridges ; the barrel of a 
pump in wliich the piston work.s; the glass barrel of an 
electrical machine ; a cylindrical revolving part in a loom, 
or a carding machine, etc. 

X571 UtCGES Pantom. i. xxx. K, Hauing respecte to the 
length of the peece, waighte of the Bullet, .proportion of 
the concaue Cylinders. 1660 Boyle Neiu Exp. Phys. 
JHeck. Proem 13 The Pump consists of four parts, a hollow 
Cylindre, a Sucker, a handle.. and a Valve. 1669 Stormy 
MarineVs Mag. v. xli. 58 If the mouth of the Piece be 
grown wider then the rest of the Cylinder within by often 
shooting. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyi, Charged Cylinder. . 
that part which receives the Charge of Powder and Shot. . 
Vacant Cylinder, that part of the Hollow which remains 
empty, when the Gun is Charg'd. 1875 Ure Dici.^Arts 
II. 302 Colt’s revolvers. .If the hammer be lowered in the 
pin, the cylinder is prevented from revolving. 

6. The cylindrical chamber in which the steam 
(or other fluid) acts upon the piston. By extension, 
applied to the corresponding chamber of rotary 
engines which is sometimes of an annular form, 

1697 Papin in Phil. Trans. XIX, 483 He proposes the 
. .turning a small Surface of Water into Vapour, by Fire 
applied to the bottom of the Cylinder that contains it, 
which Vapour forces up the Plug in the Cylinder. 1751 
Blake in Phil. 2V/Mir. XLVII. 200 The best Proportions 
for Steam engine Cylinders. 178a Specif. Watt's Patent 
No. X321. 3 The said pLston is su.spended by a rod. .capable 
of sliding through a hole in the cover of the cylinder. 1830 
J. Millington Mech. Philos, 417 Newcomen’s engine was 
the first in which a truly bored cylinder with a well-fitting 
piston was employed. 1893 Engineer LXXV. S74. That 
will depend on the total amount of work done in the 
cylinder by expansion. 

7. a. Printing. The engraved hollow metal roller 
used in piinting calico, etc. I). A similar roller 
used in letter-press printing for inking the type 
(now inking-roller), pressing the paper against the 
type, or carrying the type or printing surface. 

1764 Spedf. FryeVs Patent No. 810 {Calico Printing) The 
invention is pmormed by means of engraved copper 
cylinders. 1790 Specif. Nicholson's Patent No. 1748. 8 
A is the printing cylinder covered with woollen cloth, and 
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B is the inking cylinder with, its distributing rollers. iSxft 
Specif. Cowper’s Pafetit No. 4194. a Conveying the. .paper 
from one printing cylinder to another. 1858 Specif. Apple- 
gatjis Piitcni No. 372 Comparatively few pnnting rollers 
can be arranged round the cjdinder casing the type. 

8. Watchmaking. The cylindrical recess on the 
ver^je of the balance in a horizontal escapement. 

176s Mudge Thoughts oti Imprav. Watches (1772I 23 
Making the cylinder of harder materials . . would be an 
advantage. 1773 Hatton Clach ^ Watch Work 197 The 
tooth [of the balance wheel] ought to act at right angles to 
a line which would touch the cylinder. 1883 Bccke'^ 
Clocks Watches 320 In the best watches the cylinder is 
made of a ruby. 

9 . attrib. and Comb, f a. simple aitrih. or as adj. 
Cylindrical. Ohs. 

X6Z1-51 Burton Anat. Mel. i. in. in. 211 Concave and 
Cylinder glasses [ =in:iTors 3 . 1869 Stormy MarhiePsMag. 
I. B iv, How to measure a Cylinder Vessel. 

b. Comb., as cylinder-plug, etc., cylinder-Uke 
adj.; cylinder-axis = axis-cylinder (see Axial); 
oyltnder-boTC, (a) sb. a gnn of wliich the bore 
is cylindrical or of nniform diameter; so cylin- 
der-bored', {b) vb. to make ■with, a cylindrical 
bore; cylinder-cock, a cock at the end of the 
cylinder in a steam-engine to allow water of 
condensation to escape ; cylinder-cover, the 
steam-tight lid at the end of a steam-cylinder; 
cylinder-desk, a writing-desk ha-ying a curved 
revolving top which can be pushed back or drawn 
forward and locked ; cylinder-engine (see quot.) ; 
cylindex-epithelirun, epithelium consisting of 
cylindrical cells ; cylinder-esoapement, a form 
of watch escapement (also called horizontal escape- 
mett{), invented by Tompion in 1695, or later by 
Graham; cylinder-gauge, (a) a tool for gi'ving 
the size of the opening in the cylinder of an escape- 
ment ; (Ji) a gauge for testing the diameter of pro- 
jectiles ior rifled ordnance ; also a carefully turned 
iron cylinder used to gauge the accuracy of the 
finished bore of a gun (Farrow, Mil. Diet. New 
York 1885) ; (r) a steam-gauge attached to the 
cylinder of an engine ; cyHnder-glass, sheet glass, 
made by blowing glass into the form of a cylinder 
which is then cut open and flattened ; cylinder- 
paper-maohine, a paper-making machine in which 
the pulp is taken up by a wirecloth- covered 
CTlinder, instead of the flat -wire-cloth used in the 
Fourdrinier machine; cylinder-press (U. S.), 
-printing-machine, a machine in which a cylinder 
is used either for carrying the type or giving the 
impression: oylinder-watoh, a watch wth a 
cylinder or horizontal escapement, 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex,, ^Cylinder-nxis, Purkinje's term for 
the central or axial part of a nerve tubule. xMx Greener 
Gnu i8g ’•Cylinder-bored guns. 1827 Farey Steam Eng. 
372 The *cylinder-cover must be lifted up whenever the 
piston is packed, x^x Rankins Steam Eug. 481 The 
cylinder cover has in it a stuffing box for the passage of the 
piston rod. 1874 Knight Diet, Meek., *CyUttder-eugine, 
a i^aper-machine in which the pulp is taken up on a 
cylinder and delivered in a continuous sheet to the dryers. 
1886 H. Spencer in igfA Cent. May 763 A mucous 
membrane of the kind covered by *cy]inder-epitlielium. 
1807 T, Young Nat, Philos. II. 695 *Cylinder 'scape- 
ment. 1893 fforolagical Jrnl. July 165 Tompion un- 
doubtedly patented the cylinder escapement in 1695. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 76 [A] *Cylinder 
Gauge.. [is] a steel plate having two tapered slit.*;. i8^a 
Treat, Ainmuaiiion (War Depmt.) 314 note. The cylinder 
gauge has the advantage of detecting an excentric stud, 
which could not be found by ring gauges. X851 Rep. ynries 
of Exkibiiims 526 It was not until the year 1832 that the 
manufacture of ••cylinder or sheet glass was introduced 
into this countw. x688 R. Holme A nnoury iii. 3iq/x Pro- 
vided it be of length *CiIender like. 1867 Printers' 
Register 138 iJavis and Primrose, Manufacturets of, , 
Single *Cylinder Machines. 1886 Britten Watch 
Clockm. ga.*Cylhider.plugs, plugs fitting into the top and 
bottom of the cylinder .. at the extremities of which the 
pivots are formed. 1839 Printer (N. Y.) II, 30 Messrs. 
Hoe have long been pre-eminent in the manufacture of 
’cylinder presses. xS^x Rep, juries of Exhibition xgS 
’Cylinder printing machines are exhibited by Messrs. 
Napier. 1765 Mudge Thoughts on Imprtm. Watches 
(177^ 22 The ’cylinder watch.. is a fine invention. 1885 
D. Glasgow Watch, fy Clock Making 133 In the best 
Geneva-made cylinder watches the escape wheel is made 
small. 

Cy'linder, Z'. [f.prec.sb.] To act upon 
with a cylinder, to press tinder a cylinder. 

X887 Brit. Merc. Gag, 15 June 34/1 Occasionally they are 
cylindered to give them a polish. 

C^lindra'ceons, a. (Corresponds to mod.F. 
cyhndraci, and prob. to a mod.L. *^ltndrdceus, f. 
cylindrus : see prec. and -aceous.] Of the form 
of or resembling a cylinder; cylindrical. 

X676 H. More Rem, on 2 late Disc, 31. 1686 Plot 
Siajffbrdsh. 221 Several cylindraceous cavities . . running 
parallel with the grain of the wood. 1839 Proc, Berio. 
Nat. Club I. 197 Body enclosed in an elongated cyllndra- 
ceous sac. X856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven’s Zool. 
1 . 231 Lwnbriens. .Body cylindraceous. 

+ Cyli'ndral, a. Ohs. [f. L. cylindr-us Ct- 

IINDBB -V -AL.] = CviINDBIOAIi. 

a ijis Ken Hymns Evan^. Wks. 1721 I. 5 Twice three 
cyliudral Thunder-bolts for bits. 


II Cylindreucliyilia (silindre’gkima). Dot. 
Also in anglicized iorm cylindrenohym. [f. Gr, 
Kv\iv5p-os Ctlisdeb + eyx*'/"* infusion.] Tissue 
consisting of cylindrical cells. 

X83S Bindley /«/«>(/. .SoA (18481 II. i49ThecyHndrenchym 
of the stigma. x8M Trees. Bot., Cylindrenchymn, cylindrical 
cellular tissue, such as that of Conferva, of many hairs, etc. 
■f Cyli'ndiiac, a. Obs. — Cylisbbic. 

16x2 Sturtev.ant Meiallica (1854) 67 Round Cylindrlack 
timber, as also other Square timber. 

f! yn till tri p. (sili*ndrik), a, [ad. mod.L. cylin- 
dric-its, a. Gr. KvhivSpiKbs, f. Kiktvbpos Cylindeb : 
see -IC. So F. cylindrique (1596 in, Hatzf.).] 
Having the form of a cylinder, cylindrical. 

1688 R. Holme Aruwury 111. 3S7/1 A long round Iron 
Cilindrick socket. 1870 Hooker .Y fwrf. Flora 200 Anthimis 
JwdiVis. .disk-flowers eylindric. 

b. With other adjectives, denoting a combina- 
tion of the cyliiidric and some other form ; frequent 
voBot., as cylindric-campanulcde, -fitsifoi-m, -oblong, 
-ovoid, -subulate. 

1870 Hooker Flora 216 Crepis taraxifolia. ,m.. 
volucre cylindric-campanulate. Ibid. 432 Agrostis australis 
..Panicle large, 1-3 in., cylindric-fusiform. 

Cylixidrical (sili'ndrikal), a. [as prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of the foim of a cylinder. 

Cylindrical epithelhun^djXvoAex or columnar epithelium. 
Cylindrical eye : an astigmatic eye. 

Cylindrical lens : a lens of the form of a cylinder, or of 
which one or both surfaces are portions of cylindrical 
surfaces. Cylindrical vault : * one in the shape of the 
segment of a cylinder * (Gwilt). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. i. 106 The grosse and 
somewhat Cylindrical! composuie of the legs. 1660 Boyle 
New Exp. Phys.-Mech. Proem 13 The Cwindrical cavity. 
1831 Brewster Optics xxxiii. § 163. 275 Particles of hail, 
some, .globular and others cylindrical. 

2 . Of, pertaining, or relating to a cylinder. 

Cylindrical projection', a form of projection (in maps, 

etc.) in which part of a spherical surface is projected upon 
the surface of a cylinder, which is then unrolled into 
a plane. (Cf. conical projection^ Cylindrical machine t 
a cylinder (printing) machine. 

i6S^ Blount Glossogr., Cylindrical, pertaining to, or like 
a Cylinder. x8fia Rep. of Juries,ExhibitioH 1862 XXVIII. 
C 4 The French cylindrira! machines are very excellent. 
x8m Proctor Handbk, Stars 38 note, Mercator's projection 
is an instance of cylindrical projection, but on a principle 
altogether distinct. 

Hence Gyli'ndzlcally adv. ; Cyli'udricalnesB. 
t6sfl J. Sergeant tr. White’s Peripat. Inst. 84 It distends 
these fibres, and.. makes them enwrap one another, as it 
were, cylindrically, like a bark. 1766 Lane in Phil. Trans, 
LVII, 4S2 The pillar of the Electrometer, made of wood, 
bored cylindrically about 4 of its length. X727 Bailey vol. 
11 , Cylitidricalness, the being of a cylindrical Form. 
Cylindvicity (silindri-siti). rare-o. [f. Cy- 
LiNDBio + -ITT.] Cylindrical (Quality or form. 

1846 Worcester cites MAintoER. 

Cyli'ndrico-, =CTLiraaiob. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (184S) 129 Of a cylindrico-hemispheri- 
cal form. f 

Cyli*ndricule. rare, [see -culb.] A small 
cylinder or cylindrical body. 

1855 Owen Anat, Vert. (L.l, Each twin-corpuscle is sur- 
rounded by a circle of cylindricules. 

Gylindriform (sili-ndrifprm) , a. [f. L. cylindr- 
us Ctlinijer + -POEM : in mod.F. tylindri/orme.'] 
Of the form of a cylinder ; cylindrical. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Lfe 80 They differ also in being 
..cylindriform. 2877 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl, Med. XV. 76 
Cylindriform casts, .that arise from the renal tubules, 

Cylindro- (sili-ndm), combining foim of Gr. 
icbhtvdpos CyIiIkdee, used in many recent combina- 
tions, as C]rll'ndxo-cepli.a'lic a. [Gr, 
head], having a head of cylindrical or elongated 
shape. Gyll'nOxo-Goiiic, -co'nlcal a., of cylin- 
drical form with one end conical ; so Cyll’ndro- 
conol'dal a. Gyli'udro-eyli'ndrlo, -al a. Arch., 
formed by the intersection of two cylinders. Cylln- 
dromctric a., relating to the measurement of 
cylin ders. Gyll-udro-ogi'-val a. , (of a shot) ha-ving 
a cylindrical body and ogival head. 

2878 Bartley tr, Topinar^s Anihrop. v, 177 Cylindro- 
cephalic, elongated cylindrical skull. 1858 Greener Gnn- 
nery^ r4X Cut abuUet of an elongated form — cylindro-conical 
if wished, X878 Gross Dis, Bladder 313 Wounds inflicted 
by cylindro-conoidal projectiles. 1823 P. N icholson Pract, 
Build. 110 Cylindro-cylindric arches, or Welsh groins. 
Cyliudroid (sidindroid), sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
nvhivSpo-fiS^s cylinder-like ; see -oiD.] 

1 . A figure resembling a cylinder ; spec, one on an 
elliptical base, an elliptic cylinder. 

1663 Dary in Rigaud Corr. Sci, Men (1841) I. 99 , 1 call 
them cylindroids (by which 1 mean) a solid contained under 
three surfaces, 1704 J. Harris Lex Teckn., Cylindroid, it 
a Solid Figure with Elliptical Bases, parallel, and alike 
situated. 1879 Sm G. G. Scoit Led. Archit. I. 239 That 
the vaulting surfaces should be portions of cylinders or 
regular cylindroids. 

2 . A conoidal cubic surface of fundamental im- 
portance in the theory of screws and complexes. 

1871 Ball Theory of Screws in Trans, R. Irish Acad. 
13 Nov. 

Cylindroid (sili'ndroi^ si’Iindroid), a. [f. as 
prec,] Resembling a cylinder; somewhat cylin- 
drical in form. 


1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. IIL 627/1 A cylindroid body. 
2847-9 Ibid, IV. 490/1. The bodres of the spermatozoa are 
. .Irequently. .cylindroid. 

Cylindroidal (silindroi’dal), a. [f. as prec. -l- 
-AL.J Of the form of a cylindroid ; also = prec. 

1844 Whewell in Todhunter Acef. W.’s Works (18761 II. 
324 Cylindroidal surfaces. 1840^3* Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 
1521/t The cylindroidal form which the arm acquires. 

II Cyliudronia (silindr^n-ma). fath. [corresp. 
to a Gr. type *Kv\ivbp(oiM n. of result, f. icvkirSpb- 
eiv to roll.] A name applied by Billroth to a 
certain kind of tumour, characterized among othw 
peculiarities by the ariangement of its cells in 
cylinders of varying thickness. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 333 Mucous metamor- 
phosis occurs, .in cylindroma and cancer. 

II CyUz (si-liks), Gr. Antiq. Also kylix. [Gr. 
KiiXif.] A shallow cup with tall stem ; a tazza. 

xSgo Leitch MidlePs Anc. Art % 367. 460 A cylix with 
Prometheus reconciled on the bottom. 1885 Athenseum 
634/3 A black-figured cylix of the potter Nicosthenes. 

Cylke, Cyllalble, etc. ; see Silk, Syllable, etc. 
tCyll. Obs. [a. F. del in sense ‘ canopy ’ : cf. 
Ceil v. and sb.J A canopy. 

a iSS* Leland Colleet. (1774) IV. 293 In it was a Cyll of 
Cloth of gold ; bot the King was not under for that sam Day, 
Cylle‘iua<lif [f- L. Cylleni-us (f. Cyllene, 
a mountain, the birthplace of Mercury) + -an.] Of 
Mercury : Cyllenicm art, thieving. 

1738 Cotnm. Sense (1739) ». 277 Although the Cyllenian 
Art did not flourish, etc. 

tCyllerie. Obs. [f. C yll: see-EBT.] Drapery 
forming a canopy. 

xgga R. D. Hypneroiomachia ii Capitels. .wrought with 
a waved shell worke, and cyllerie or draperie. 

Cyllowre, cylour, -ure, var. ot Celure Obs., 
ceiling, canopy. So Oylured <7., ceiled, canopied. 

c 1440. Promp. Parv. tj Cyllowre (P, cylere), celainra. 
— Cylured iv. rr. -uryd, -ered), celatus. 

Cylte, Oyluer, obs. forms of Silt, Silvbb. 

II Cyma (sai'ma). Also 6 syiua, 6-9 sima, 7-8 
scima, 8-9 cima. [mod.L., a. Gr. /ti 5 /to anything 
swollen, a billoifr, a wave, a waved or ogee mould- 
ing, the young sprout of a cabbage (in which sfinse 
also L. ^ma, whence the botanical use).] 

1 . Arch. A moulding of the cornice, the outline 
of which consists of a concave and a convex line ; 
an ogee. 

Cy?na recta : a moulding concave in its upper part, and 
convex in its lower part, Cy 7 na reversa (rarely infoersd) : 
a moulding convex m its upper part, and concave in its 
lower part, 

XS63 Shute Archit. Cib, 4 partes geue also to Sima 
reuersa. Ibid. C iij b, That second parte which remayneth 
of the Modulus ye shall geue vnto Syma. X703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 267 Scima reversa . . Scima recta, 
or Ogee. I7a6 Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 34 b, A Cima 
inversa of the bieadth of two minutes. 1761 Brit. Mag. 
II. 642 The true cima, or cimaise. 1830 Leitcii Mailer's 
A 71 C, Art g 249. 258 A base of several plinths and cymas. 

2 . Bot. =Ctme I and 2. 

x»o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Q'w«..the young Sprout of 
Coleworts, or other Herbs ; a little Shoot, or Branch : But 
it is more especially taken by Herbalists for the top of any 
Plant. 1773 Liohtfoot Flora Scotica (1792) I. 236 The 
cyma, or little umbel which terminates the branches. 

Cymagraph (ssi-magraf). [f. prec, + Gr. 
-ypatpos ivriting, a writer. 

Erroneously formed : the combining forms of Gr. xv/ua 
being Kvnaro-, KVfxo-, cy 7 /iaio-, cy 77 e 0 -,] 

An instrument for copying or tracing the contour 
of profiles and mouldings. 

1837 Athe 7 immi it Mar. x/g A paper . . from the Rev. 

R. Willis descriptive of a new instrument invented by him 
for tracing profiles and mouldings, and which he called the 
Symagra]m. 1842 R. Willis in Cw. E 7 ig, ff Arch, frnl, 
V. 219 {title) Descriplion of the Cymagraph for copying 
mouldings. x88g Athe 7 ue 7 i 7 /t xo Jan. 90/1 The mouldings 
have been taken full size with the cymagraph. 

Hence Cyma-, prop. Cymograph v. nonce-vid. 
1844 G. Peacock Ade&ess Brit. Assoc, p. xliv, Carefully 
reduced and tabulated, and their mean results <y 7 /tographed 
or projected in curves. 

II Cymaise (simji-z). Arch. Obs. Also oymace, 
cymaize, cimaise. [F. cymaise, ad. L. cymatiutn : 
see below.] »Cyma, Cymatium. 

X636 Blount Glossogr,, Cymace . . a ledge _ or outward 
member in Architecture, fashioned somewhat like a Roman 

S, and termed a Wave or Ogee. 1726 Leoni Albertis 
Archit. II, 32 a, The cymaize being any list that is at the 
top of any member. Ibid. 33 a, Theheadsof the Mutules are 
cutperpendicular, withacymaiseoverthem. x-jhtBrit. Mag, 
II. 642 The true cima, or cimaise, imitated in ornaments. 

Cymav (simau). Also 7-9 simarre, (7 se- 
meore), 8-9 simar, symax : see Simaebb. [adx F. 
simarre (OF. chamarre) : see Chimeb 1, Simaebb.] 
1 . A robe or loose light garment for women ; esp. 
an under garment, a chemise. 

Used somewhat vaguely in poetry and fiction, 

[1641 Aria/ia 201 A Persian simarre or mantle.] 1697 
Dryoen Virgil, ASTteidiv, 196 Aflow’r’dCymarr with Golden 
Fringe, she wore. X700 — Cy 77 i 07 t ^ iphig. xooHer body 
shaded with a slight cymarr. x8a4 Wiffen Tasso vi, xa. 
Whilst young Erminia laid her vests aside.. And to her 
flowered cymar disrobed complete. X823 Scott Talin/t. 
iii, Disrobed of all clothing saving a (wmar of white silk. 
a 2839 Praed Poetns (1864) II, 22, I ask not what the 
vapours are That veil thee like a white cymar. 


CYMATITTM. 

2. s^Chimeb ; spec, that of a bishop. 

1673 Bp. Parker Re^r. Reh. Tretnsf. 499 (T.) Vests, 
perukes, tunicks, cimairs. 176a Hume Hist. Eng. II. xl. 
380 The episcopal habit, the cymane and rochette. x868 
Milman St. Pa-nVs xi. 266 Bishop Grindal preached, .in his 
rochet and cymar. 

Cyuiatinm (simEe'tiiim, Arch. Also 

6-7 cimatium, 8 scimatium, 9 -ion, [L. t^ma- 
ittivt an ogee, an Ionic volute, a. Gr. KvjxaTiov, 
dim. of Hvna wave, billow, Ctma.] = Ctma. 

*563 SnmnArchit. Cjb, Coronix..you shall deuid into 
.4. pattes. geue_ one partvnto Cimatium vnder Corona. .the 
fourth part which remaineth, geue vnto Cymatium ouer 
Corona. 1663 Gerbicr Cowtsel (16641,32 The Cimatium, 
the list of the Cimatium. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 267 
Scima reversa, or Scimatium. 1850 Leitch MilllePs Anc. 
Art § 274. 304 The contrast between the Doric and Lesbian 
cymatium, 1880 J. H. Middletok in Academy 21 Aug. 
J4_i/i One of the cornices has been replaced by another one 
with different dentils and cymatium. 

Cymatolite (simse-tolait). 
mifiar- wave + -LITE.] A mineral found continuous 
with spodumene in white masses with delicate 
wavy fibrous structure. x868 Dana Min. 436. 

Cymbal (si'mbal). Forms ; i cim-, cymbal, 
4-6 symbal, 5 cym-, symbale, cimbelle, 6 
cimbal, 6-7 oymball, 4- cymbal, [ad. L. cym~ 
baluni, a. Gr. jcvfi 0 a\ov, cleriv. of Kip-^r] hollow of 
a vessel, cup. In OE. directly from L. ; in ME. 
partly through OF. cymble, in 15th c. cymbale, the 
latter a learned adaptation of the L. word.] 

1 . One of a pair of concsive plates of brass or 
bronze, whicb are struck together to produce a 
sharp ringing sound. 

Till late in the 18th c. apparently known only as the name 
of ancient and foreign instruments of the type described 
(esp. as mentioned in the Bible). 

<;8k Vesp. Psalter cl. 3 _Her2a3 hine in cymbalan bel 
hleowiendum hersa 3 in cimbalan wynsumnisse. cxooo 
Sax. Leechd. III. 202 Cimbalan oWe -psalteras oSSe 
strengas. c X32S E.E.A Hit. P. B. 1413 Symbales & sonetez 
sware j^e noyse. X382 Wyclip i Cor. xiii. i, I am maad as 
bras sownnynge, or a wmbal [1388 cymhal] tynkynge. X398 
Trevisa Barth. DeP. Jt. xix. cxlii. (1495) 946 CymbsJes . .ben 
smytte t^ider and sowneth and tyn^th. 1533 Coveroale 
Ps. cl. 3 Frayse him in the cymbals and daunse. 1533 Eben 
Treat. Heiue^ Ind. (Arb.) X4 A great noyse of cimbals, 
drumslades, timbrelles, shames . . and diuerse other mmsical 
instrumentes. 2607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 53 The Trumpets, Sack- 
buts, Psalteries, and Fifes, Tabors, and Symboles, and the 
showting Romans. x6a9 Milton Christ's Nativity 208 In 
vain with cymbals’ ling They call the grisly king. 2793 
Southey Occas. Pieces n, It is the funeral march . , Hark 1 
from the blacken'd cymbal that dead tone 1 a 2839 Fraed 
Poems II. 331 Hark to the cymbal, and the bellowing drum 1 
lb. Jig. (with reference to i Cor. xiii. i), 

2874 Helps Soc, Press, xv, 2x7, I often wonder at the 
sort of passionate delight which Milverton, and people like 
him, have in the tinklmg of cymbals. 

2 . Formerly applied loosely or ignorantly to 
other musical instmments. 

2727-32 Chambers CycL s.v.. The modern cymbal is 
a paltry instrument, chiefly in use among vagrants, gypsies, 
etc. It consists of steel wire, in a triangular form, whereon 
are passed five rings^ which are touched aud shifted along 
the triangle with an iron rod held in the left hand. 2743 
J. G. Cooper Power Harmony i. (R.), Let but the tuneful 
rod On brazen Cymbal strike. 1831 Mayhew Laiour 
III. 160 It took me just five months to learn the — cymbal, 
if you please — the hurdy-gurdy ain’t it's right name. 

3 . A kind of stop on an organ. 

285a Seidel Organ. 174 In large organs the great organ 
often^ontains both a mixture and a cymhal, the latter with 
more ranks than the former. 2876 Hiles Caiech. Organ x. 
(1873) 76 Cymiel, the most acute of the Mixture stops, and 
formed exclusively of octaves. 

4 . A sort of spongy cake or doughnut. U'.S. local. 

2860 in Worcester. 2867 0 . W. Holmes GuaPdiau 

Angel xix, 'rhe genteel form of doughnut called in the 
native dialect cymbal.. 'dblch graced the board with its 
plastic forms, 

6. atirib. and Comb., as cymbal-beating, -player, 
-tinkler', t cymbal doctor, a teacher who gives 
forth an empty sonnd (cf. i Cor. xiii. 1). 

2649 Milton Eikon.y\\\. (1S31) 395 How much he was the 
Disc^le of those Cym^l Doctors. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
I. vii. xi. 331 Roman triumphs and ovations, Cabiric cymbal- 
beatings. 2S89 Furnivall in Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. a/i 
Some talk and writing of a certain cymbal-tinkler bring 
a greater poet, .than Browning. 

Hence (chiefly Ttonce-wds.') Cymbal to play 
on cymbals; Cymbaled ppl. a., (a) furnished 
with cymbals; (d) produced or accompanied by 
cymbals ; Cymballingz/^/.J^. .playing on cymbals. 
C7mbalee*r, -lier [F. cymbalier], a cymbalist. 
Cymba-Ucs, music produced by cymbals. Cym- 
ballne a., cymbal-like. Cymbalist, Cymballer, 
a player on the cjrmbals. 

1:2340 Cursor M. 23x40 (Trin.) Before |>e kyng in his 
palaise . . She cymbaled tomblyng wijialle. 2864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gi. xn. ix. With pomp and professional cymballing. 
1847 TennVson Princess v. 500 Among the statues, statue- 
like, Between a cymbal’d Miriam and a Jael. x86i Lvtton 
& Fane TamthAnserao. Cymbal'd mu.sic. 1836 F. Mahoney 
Rel. Father Protd, Songs of France iv. (183^ 3c» Now 
come the cymbaleers. i8m Sala TV). round Clock (1861) 
279 Brassy screeds, and tinkfitig cymbalics. 1878 E, Jenkins 
Haverholme 224 The cymbaline clatter of the Tutcophile 
Gazette. 2636 Blount Glossogr., Cymbalist, he that plays 
on the Cymbals. 1803 Med. Jml. X. 349 One of the Duke 
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of York’s black cymbalists. _ cx8^8 Oxford Bible-HelJ>say^ 
David appointed Asaph chief of the cymbalists. 2879 E. 
Arnold Lt. Asia (2883) 47 A chosen band Of nautch girl.s, 
cup-bearers, and cymballers- 

ll Cymbalo [ad.'It. cembalo, cimbalo, 

repr. L. cymbalum Ctiibal, but applied to the dul- 
cimer, Magyar ccimbalottt {cyinbalot/t), Polish cym- 
balyl\ The dulcimer, a kind of stringed instrument 
in which the strings are struck by small hammers 
held in the hands ; the prototype of the pianoforte. 
It has lately become known in England as used 
in the music of Hungarian bands. 

2879 HiPKiNS in Grove I. 300/1 Cembalo at Cimbalo ^ .. 
.. .a dulcimer, an old European name of which, with unim- 
portant phonetic variations, was Cymbal. According to 
Mr. Carl Engel this ancient instrument is at the present 
day called ey/nbaly by the Poles, and cymbalom by the 
Magyars. x88g Pall Mall G. 26 May 6/1 Mdme. Schulz., 
played her cymbalo, with which the Hungarian band have 
of late years familiarized us. It is a .system of wires 
.stretched over a sounding-board and struck with wands. 

II Gymbalou = C ymbal. 

2824 WiFFEN Tasso I, Ixxi, The mingled voice profound 
Of trumpet, tambour, horn, and cymbalon. 

Cymbijform (si'mbifpjmi, a. Anal., Bot., etc. 
[f. Latin type *eymbiformis, from cymba boat : see 
-FORM.] Boat-shaped. 

[2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Naviculare Os {la Anat.\ 
otherwise call’d Cymbtfotwe.] 2836 Penny Cycl. V. 232/2 
{Botanical Terms), Cymbifornt, having the form of a boat. 
2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 387 Tafieldia . . seeds many . , 
cymbiform. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Cymbtfonn hone, the os 
naviculare, a bone of the tarsus. 

Cymbocephalic (si:mbp|Si'phse’lik), a. [erron. 
oyzube-, kumbe-.} [f. Gr. Kvpffij boat + KtcpeO^ri 
head + -IC.] Having a skull long and narrow, and, 
as viewed from above, somewhat boat-shaped. 

x86x Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 233 This peculiar boat-shaped or 
cymbe-cephalic skull. 2878 'BARTLSvTo^inarii’s Anthrof 
V. 277 Cymbocephalic, Kumbecephalic. 

Cyvie (saim). Also 8 olme. [a. F. cime, cynie, 
in the sense ‘top, summit’ (12th c. in Hatzf.):— 
pop. L. cima—tj. cyma (see above) ; in the Bot. 
sense an i8th c. adaptation of the ancient L.] 

1 1 . (^cime.) A ‘ head ’ (of unexpended leaves, 
etc.). Obs. rare. 

2723 Bradley Font. Diet. s.v. Sallet, The Buds and 
tender Cime of Nettles by some eaten raw, by others boiled. 

2 . Bot. {_cy»te.) A species of inflorescence wherein 
the primary axis bears a single terminal flower 
whitm develops first, the system being continued 
by axes of secondary and higher orders which de- 
velop successively in like manner; a centrifugal 
or definite inflorescence : opposeii to Raceme. 
Applied esp. to compound inflorescences of this 
type forming a more or less flat bead. 

2794 Martvn Rousseau’s Bot. v. 35 The arrangement of 
the flowers in the elder is called a cyme. 2854 S. Thomson 
IPild FI. III. (ed. 4) 250 The meadow-sweet, with its 
crowded cymes. 

3. Arch, =Cyma. 

2877 Blackmore Erema III. xlvii. 206 This is what we 
call a cyme-joint, a cohe.sion of two curved surfaces. 

Cyme (Shaks. Macb. v, iii. 55, ist Folio), sup- 
posed to he an eiTor for cynne. Senna, 

2603 Shake. Macb, v. iii. 53 What Rubarb, Cyme, or 
what Furgatiue drugge Would scowre these English hence. 

Cymelet. [See -let.] A small or diminutive 
cyme, a cymule. 

Cyiuene (sai'mih). Chem, [f. Gr. KbpXvov 
Cumin + -enb.] A hydrocarbon, CmHn, dis- 
covered in 1840 in the volatile oil of Roman cumin, 
and in other plants. So a series of compounds, 
parallel to those under Cumene : Cymlo (svmik) 
a,, of or pertaining to the radical cymene and its 
compounds, as in cymic phenol, etc. Cymidine, 
a base, CioHjgN- Cyjaol= Cymene. Cy’myl, 
the organic radical C,® Hjs of cymene, etc. Hence 
eymylamvne, cymylic, etc. 

2863-72 Watts Diet. Chan. II. 2^5-6 Cymene or Cyinot. . 
Cplourless strongly refracting liqmd, having a veiy agree- 
able odour of lemons. 2879 Ibid. Vll. 422 Cymic Bisulpkide 
. .is formed by oxidation of cymic mercaptan. 2863-72 Ibid, 
It. 298 Cymylic Alcohol CioHii O. Hydrate of Cymyl. 
Cuminic Alcohol . . Colourless liquid, having a very faint. . 
aromatic odour, and a sharp spicy taste. 

Cyment, obs. form of Cement. 

Cymetery, -itier, -itory, obs. ff. Cbmbtbby. 
Cymic, Cymidine : see Cymene. 
Cymifevous (saimrferas), a. Bearing cymes. 

2847 in Craig, and in later Diets. 

C3rmitar, -er, obs. forms of Soimitab, 
Cymling: see Simlin, a kind of squash. 

2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 292 Cymlings {Cucurbita 
verrucosa). 

Cymmiag, brewer’s vessel : see Cumming Sc, 
Cymiiel(l, obs. form of Simnbl, 
Cyimobotryo’se, a. [fi L- <yma Cyme + 
Botbtose.] ‘ Applied to cymes arranged in a 
racemose manner’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cymogene (sai’miidgih). [f. cymo- deriv. of 
Cymene + -gene, as in F. oxyglne, etc.] ‘ A gaseous 
substance, consisting chiefly of butane, given off 


CYNAROID. 

during the distillation of crude paraflin, used con- 
densed by pressure for the production of extreme 
cold by evaporation ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. i88a). 

zBS 6 HaryePs Mag. Jan. 248 Thenext product [of Petro- 
leum] is known as ‘ Cymogene ’. 

Cymograph. ; see Cyma-. 

Cymoid (sai-moidj, a. [f. Cyma -t- -oid.] Re- 
sembling a cyma. 

28x3 T. Forster Atmos. Phenom, 243 Before storms a 
feature of cirrostratus appears, of a cymoid figure, like some 
architectural ornaments. Ibid. 193 The curious cymoid 
feamre . . is not merely alternate bars, but the bars are 
curiously curved. 2846 in Worcester, and in later Diets. 
Cymol : see Cymene. 

Cymophane (ssi-mofe'n). Min. [f. Gr. mpo-, 
comb, form of Kvpa. wave -tpavqs -showing.] A 
synonym of Chrysobebyl. 

2804 Fourcrofs Chem, II. 406. 2830-6 O. W. Holmes 

Poetns, Mysterious Illness 80, Her white arm, that wore 
a twisted chain Clasped with an opal-sheeny cymophane. 
Hence Cyiuophanous (saimfi fanss) a., ‘ having 
a wavy, floating light; opalescent; chatoyant’ 
(Webster 1864). 

Cymose (ssimdu-s), a. Bot. [ad. L. cymos-us, 
f. cyma : see -OSE.] Bearing cymes, cymiferous ; 
of the nature of a cyme ; arrangeti in a cyme. 
(Of an inflorescence or definite', op- 
posed to racemose.) 

2807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 312 In the cymose plants. 
2872 Oliver Elem. Bot, i. vii. 83 Forms of infloiescencein 
which the peduncle, or axis, itself terminates in a fiowerare 
termed definite or cymose. 

Hence Cymo’sely ai/z;., in the manner of a cyme. 
2870 Hooker St. Flora 242 Flowers, .cymosely panicled. 
Cymous (sai-mss), a. rare— «. [ad. L. cymos-us, 
f. cyma, corresp. to F. eyineux, -euse.'] = Cymobe, 
In mod. Diets. 

Cymphan, obs. form of Symphony. 
t Cymplie. Obs. [ati. F. cymbe, ad. L. cymhium, 
a. Gr. Kvp$iov small cup.] > 

2490 Caxton Eneyiios v. (2890) 22 Eneas ordeyned to 
take many cymphes that ben vessels ordeyned for to make 
suche sacrifyee. 

Cyiiipyl(le, obs. form of Simple. 

Cymiric (ki’mrik), a. [f. Welsh Cymru Wales, 
Cyniry the Welsh, pi. of Cymro, prob. repr. ancient 
Comhrox compatriot (cf. Allohrox men of another 
country).] Of or pertaining to the Welsh people 
and language. 

[2688 R, Holme Armottrym, 425 A The Alphabet of the 
ancient Cymra’s or Britains. x6^ Blount Glossogr., Cym- 
raccan (from the Br, ^mraeg 1. Welsh) Cambrian. 2833 
Southey Nav, Hist. Eng. I. i The Cambrians, or, more 
properly, tbe Cymry.] 2839 Keichtley Hist. Eng. I. 78 
Beneath them were tbe Cymric princes. 

Cymule (sai’miwl). Bot. [f. Latin type *(ymula, 
dim. of cyma Cyme,] A small cyme. Hence 
Cymnlo’se a. 

x88o Gray Struct. Bot, v. zgi One of the.se very simple 
cymes, by itself or as apart of a larger cyme, maybe called 
a Cymule. 

Oymyl : see Cymene. 

Oym^ery, obs. form of CEMBa^iBY. 

0301- : see CiN-, Sin-. 

II C3rn.ai]iclie (sinse'nkz). Bath. [L., a. Gr. 
Kwarfxi), f- Kvv- dog- + ayx^tv to strangle, throttle : 
cf. Quinbby.] a name for diseases of the throat, 
characterized by inflammation, swelling, and diffi- 
culty of breathing or swallowing; esp. Quinsy. 

2706 Phillifs (ed. Keraey), Cynanche, the Squinancy, or 
Quinsey. .This Disease is so call’d because it often happens 
to Dora and Wolves. 2830 Lindley Nai. Syst. Bot. 241 
Prescribed by the native practitioners of India in cynanche. 

Cyuantliropy (sinsE’nJir^pi). Path. [mod. f. 
Gr. KwavBpanros lit. dog-man : in F. <ynanthropie,'\ 
A species of madness in which a man imagines 
himself to be a dog. 

2594 T. B. La Primmid, Fr. Acad. ii. 266 There are 
.some that behaue themselues like dogges and wolues . . 
because they thinke they are transformed into those kinde 
of beasts, by . . that malady, which is,. . named by the 
Grsciaos cynanthropie and lycantbropie.' z6sfi in Blount 
Glossogr., CynanihroJUe. 1735 in Johnson. 
CyuavaceOUS tsinarfi'Jss),a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Cynaraceee, f. Cynara artichoke ; see Cynabeous 
and -ACEous.] Belonging to the order Cynaracem 
proposed by Lindley, identical with the suborder 
Cynaroidege or Cynarocepheda} of Composite plants, 
including the thistles, artichoke, burdock, etc. 

2847 in Craig. 

Cynarctomacliy (sinsjkt^'maki). nonce-vod. 
[f. Gr. tmv- dog- + apuros bear + -/taxia fighting.] 
Fighting of dogs and bears ; bear-baiting. 

2663 Butler Hud. i. i. 73a That some occult Design doth 
ly In bloudy (jynarctomachy. 

Cynareous (sinea'rfos), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Cynareae, f. Cynara artichoke, a. Gr. fcvv&pa taken 
as^Kiv&pa artichoke.] — Cynaraoeous. 

2846 Lindley Peg. Eingd. 707 In general the Cynareous 
genera are characterised by intense bitterness. 

CjTUaroid (srnaroid), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Cynara (see prec.) -h -oiD.] Allied to the artichoke; 
Cynaraoeous. 

164-2 
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CYNOSUEB. 


1882 G. Allln Ciriours ^Fiinuers ii. 51 The second, or 
cynaroid tribe, is that of the thistle-heads. 

Oynder, -dyr, obs. forms of Cikdeb. 

Oyne, obs. form of SiGir, 

+ Cyiie- kina-), in OE.® royal; occur- 

ring in many compounds, as cynehelm crovm, 
eynestdl throne, some of which are retained as 
technical terms by modem historians ,' e.g. cyne- 
bot (Boor 9), the king’s boot, compensation 
paid, to the people for the murder of the king. 

it 1000 In Thorpe O. E. Laws 1 . 1S6 Gebirab seo cytiebot 
Sam leodum. 187a E. W. Robestsow Hist. Ess.^ soS 
‘ Blessed to kinff, and raised to his cynestole by Archbishop 
Eanbald.' 1874. Stubbs Const. Hist. § 59 A fine of equal 
amount [to the king's wt'jsii&fj, the qynebot, was at the 
same time due to his people. 

[Cyne, erroneous for type, Civr.] 

C^ue^etic (sim'dge’lik), a. {sb^. rare. [mod. 
ad. Gr. Kwry^tTuc-os pertaining to the chase, f. 
jfuyijysT^s huntsman, f. kvv- Aog + '^^eTTjs leader. 
In F. cynegMque^ A. adj. Relating to the 
chase. 

1716 M. Davies Atheu. Brit. iii. Biss. Physic 2 Our 
Modern Fractitioners. .nnderstand as little of them, as they 
do of the Geoponick, Hieracosophick, or ^Cynogetick 
Phyniicks. 1838 tV. H. Drummosd Rights Aiiim. v. 36 To 
indulge their cynegetic propensities in the fox cha^. 

Times 3 Oct. bfx A Cynegetic Exhibition, including 
we^ons and appliances used m the chase. 

£. sb. pi. Cynsgetics : hunting, the chase. 
x&d6 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. i. viii. 32 There are exUnt 
of his in Greeke, foure hookes of C^megeticks or venation. 
1887 J/. Bemards'xv. 178 Dr. Octavius Fuffemup.. Member 
of the Royal Institution of Cynegetics. 

+ Cyner. Obs. [ad. L. ciner-eni^ Ashes, cinders. 
ii’Z4ao Pallad, on Htuh. xit. 366 A yespon alto grounde of 
cyner, 

Cynew, obs. form of Sinew. 

Cynic (sinik), a. and sb. Also 6 cinike, 6-7 
oiniok;(e, oynicke, -ike, -igue, 6-8 cyniok, (7 
oimiiokfe, oynniok). [ad. L. eymc-its (perh. in 
partthrougbF. ; cf. ciniegue, 1531 in Hatzf-l, a. Gr. 
KvriKos dog-like, currish, churlish, Cynic, f. itiioiy, 
irm'-or dog ; see -ic. 

In the appellation of the Cynic philosophers there was 
prob. an ori^nal reference to the levpoa-apyes, a gymnasium 
where Antisthenes taught; but popular use took it .simply 
in the sense ‘ dog-like, currish', so that kiJuv 'dog' became 
a nickname for ‘ Crate’.] , 

A. ad/f\ 1 . Belonging to or characteristic of 
the sect of philosophers called Cynics ; see B i. 

1634 Milton CoutresjaS O foolishness of men I that, .fetch 
their precepts from the Qnuc tub, Piaising the lean and 
sallow Abstinence ! 1846 Trenck Mirac. iiu (186a) 145 The 
Qmic philosopher. x868 tr. Zeller’s Socrates 247 The Cynic 
philosophy clalm-s to be the genuine teaching of Socrates. 

2 . Having the qualities of a cynic (see B 2): 
pertaining to a cynic ; cynical, 

1577 Pilgr. Pamass. iv. 468, I am not such a peece of 
Cinicke earthe That I neglect sweete beauties deitie. 1676 
Glanvill Seas, Reft. 136 No sullen or Cynick humours, 
but the complmnt of all mankind. , x8tx W. R. Sfencer 
Poems 51 Cold Cynic censurers. xSsz Disraeli Ld. 
G. Beuibtek (1852) zs The cynic smile. . the signal of a con- 
tempt which he was too haughty to express. 

3 . Cynic year or period : the canicular cycle of 
the ancient Egyptians ; see Canioulab 3. 

1807 Topsell Pour./, Beasts (16731 112 That Egyptian 
Gynick Year which is accomplished but once in 1480 years. 
1837 Eraser’s Mag. XVL 63a This ertatic period of 1461 
years became the great regulating cycle of the Egyptian 
calendar, under the name of the cynic or canicular period. 

4. Cynic spasm', see quot. 18 S 3 . 

1684 tr. Boiiei's Merc. Conipii. xiv. 474 A Cynick Spasm 
came upon him. x88a Syd. Soc, Lex,, Cynic spasm, a con- 
vulsive contraction of the facial muscles of one side, .so that 
the teeth are shown in the manner of an angry dog, 

B. sb. 

1. One of a sect of philosophers in ancient Greece, 
founded by Antisthenes, a pupil of Socrates, who 
were marked by an ostentations contempt for ease, 
wealth, and the enjoyments of life; the most famous 
was Diogenes, a pupil of Antisthenes, who carried 
the principles of the sect to an extreme of asceticism. 

15 ^ 7 “^ Bauldwin Mer, Philos. (Palfr.l 1. xix. He fel 
straight to the sect of the cinikes, and became Diogenes 
scholer. 1843 Howell For. Tram. (Arb.) 15 like the 
Cynique shut up alwaye in a Tub. ryjs J. Brown Shaftesb. 
Charac. 174 All the old philosophers, from the elegant 
Plato -walking on his rich ca^ts, to the unbred cynic 
snarling in his^ tub. 1868 tr. Zeller’s Socrates 236 To the 
Cynic nothing is good but virtue, nothing bad but vice. 

2 . A person disposed to rail or find fault; now 
usually : One who shows a disposition to disbelieve 
m -^e sincerity or goodness of human motives and 
actions, and is wont to express this by sneers and 
sarcasms ; a sneering fault-finder. 

1596 Edward TH, 11. i, Age is a cynic, not a flatterer, 
*S 99 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum, 11. ii, Thou art such 
another Cynique now, a man had need walke uprightly 
before thee._ 163a Heywood Iron Age 1. 1. Wks. 1874 III. 
281 Peace Cinicke, barke not dogge. 178* Cowper Progr. 
Err. X7S Blame, cynic, if you canj^quadrille or ball. x866 
Auser^ Sola, Hat. 4- Man n, 63 The cynic, who admires 
and enjoys nothing, despises and ceasures everything. X879 
G. Meredith Egoist vii. (1889I & Cynics are only happy 
in making the world as barren to others as &ey have 
made it for themselves. 


Cynical (simikal), a. [f. as prec. -i -al.] 

1. Resembling the Cynic philosophers in contempt 
of pleasure, churlishness, or disposition to find 
fauU; characteristic of a cynic; surly, currish, 
misanthropic, captious ; now esp. disposed to dis- 
believe in human sincerity or goodness ; sneering. 

1588 Greene Pandosto {1607I 24 Canst thou not loue? 
Commeth this Cjuicall paiiSton of prone desires, or pecui.sh 
frowardnes ? 1615 J • Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2! 43 They 
seeke. .To be accounted sharpe and Cynicall. 1670 P. Henry 
Diaries 4- Lett. (1882) 225 In lodging, diet, apparel, cynical 
below the calling of a Gospel minister. 1814 DTsrakli 
Qtuirrels Auth. (1867) 440 Our cynical Hobbes had no 
respect for his species. 2875 Farrar Sile/ue 4- V , lit. 63 
A cynical journsUism which sneered at every belief. 

+ 2. Belonging to the sect of Cynic philosopheis ; 

— Ci’NiCfl. I. Obs. rare. 

167S OiWAV Alcibiades 33 Let the Cynical fool call 
pleasure a toy. 

3. With etymological allusion; Relating to a 
dog; dog-like. 

1616 Bullokar, Cynicall, doggish, c 1643 Howell Lett, 
(i6so\ III. 27 Besides^ this Cmicall, ther is a kind of 
Wolvish humor hath seizd upon most of this people. xMp 
Sir G. Bowyer in Times Sept., Writing . . in * ecclesiastical 
Latin ’ (to which a more cynical name might he given). 

Cynically (simik^), adv. [f. prec. -h -iy 2.] 
In a cynical way ; after the manner of a cynic. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxL § p Fraudes . . and vices 
. .handled, .rather in a Satyre and Cmicaly, then seriously 
and wisely. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 501 Not Cyni- 
cally unsociable. 1789 Mrs. Fiozzi yonru. France I. 82 
I was .. feeling .. cynically disposed. X856 Thackeray 
Christmas Bks. (1872)43 Otir street from the little nook., 
whence I and a fellow lodger, .cynically observe it. 

Cy’uicalxiess. rare — [f. as prec. -r -ness.] 
Cynical quality or character. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Cynicalness, Churlishness, Morose- 
ness. In mod. Diets. 

Cynicism (simisiz’m). [f. Cynic - f-isai. Cf. 
Cynism.] 

1. (with capital Cl) The philosophy of the 
Cynics : see Cynic B i. 

167a Sir T. Browne Lett.Friend xxiv. (1S81) i43_yet his 
sober contempt of the world wrought no Democritism or 
Cynicism, no laughing or snarling at it 1868 tr. Zeller's 
Socrates 268 The leading thought of Cynicism is the self- 
sufficiency of virtue. 

2. Cynical disposition, character, or quality, 

x87a [see i]. 1847 Lvtton Lveretia (1853) 152 The cyni- 
cism of his me^uted vice. x88x F. Brooks Candle </ 
Lord 130 The hitter cynicism of the newspaper satirist 

b. An instance of cynicism ; a cynical utterance. 

1891: Spectator 20 June 847/1 That he had uttered his 
dangerous cynicisms. 

Oy:iaicoora’tieal, a, [See Cynic and -cba®.] 
Of or pertaining to a ruling body of cynics. 

_ x88x L, A. Tollbmache in yrnl. Educ. Oct. 225 Power. . 
in the hands of a Cynicocratical Conclave. 

+ Oyniph, Obs. : see Ciniphes. 

1807 Topsell Serpents (1653) 763 Among the Cyniph 
plagues, this still shall bear the bell, a X63X Donne Ess, 
(1851) 183 When they attempted to make Cyniphs. 

II Cyuips (si'nips). KHtom. [mod.L. ; accord- 
ing to Darmsteter, formed by Linnseus from Gr. 
Kw~ dog-Ht^ a kind of cynips, or insect that eats 
vine-buds, etc. (Others have thought it an altera- 
tion of late L. ciniphes, sdniphes, in Vulgate, Bxod. 
viii. J 6, ren dering Gr. aicviffs.) Also mod.F. cynips.] 

The typical genus of the gall-flies, hymenopterous 
insects which puncture plants in order to deposit 
their eggs, and thus produce galls or gall-ntits. 

Hence (^'slpld, an insect of the Cynipidsi, or 
family allied to Cynips, Cynipi'dean, Cynipl’- 
deouB, Cyul’pldons adjs,, of or pertaining to the 
Cynipidse or gall-flies. 

X777 Lightfoot Flora Scotica II. 583 Excrescencies 
acca.sion«d by a small insect called Cynips. 1884 ihenxunt 
15 Nov. 628/1 Oak-galls produced by cynipidean Insects. 

Cynism (simiz’m). rare. [a. F. cynisme, late 
L. cynismus, Gr, tewtayos Cynicism, f. kvojv, icw- 
dog, (^ic; see -ISM.] = Cynicism. 

*®33 Thirlwall in PMlol. Mus, 11 540 The cynism of 
Antisthenes. X837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 395 Principles . .of 
licentiousness and moral cynism in literature. 1834 tr. 
Lamartine's Celebr, Char. II. 49 From some unintelligible 
cynism in language. 

Cjrnke, obs. form of Sink. 

Cynnaber, cyime, obs. S, Cinnabab, Sen-. 

CyUO-, a. Gr. ICW 0 -, combining form of kvoiv 
{kw-) dog ; occurring in Greek in many com- 
pounds, partly adopted and largely imitated in 
modern technical terms and nonce-words, as tyno- 
genea'logist, cyno-phreno'logy ; also Cynoelept 
[Gr, K\ivTr]s thief; cf. «woieh.6tro5 dog-stealing], 
a dog-stealer. Cyuo-grxaphy [F. tynographie], a 
writing or treatise on dogs. Cynology, natural 
history of dogs. Cyno'phillat [F. ; f. Gr. 

(l>l\os loving], a lover of dogs. Cyuoplio‘'bla [Gr. 

panic fear], aversion to and dread of dogs. 
Cyno'podouB a, [Gr. iroS- foot], dog-footed, having 
feet with non-retractUe claws. Cyno'xxliodon [so 
F. ; £ Gr. ^6Sov rose], dog-rose, wild-rose. 

7M3 H. Kincsley A. Elliot xxiv. (1865) 223 He was the 


greatest, .cynodept, or dog-dealer, in England. 1839 New 
Monthly Mag. LVI. 63 Your good cynogenealogist will 
trace out . . the pedigree of any pai ticular race. 1878 
Bartley tr. Topvuirdfs Anthrop. Introd. 9 Cynology being 
the natural history of the dog. 1890 G. Fleming in ipi* 
Cent. Mar. 503 Consider the perpetual abolition of the 
diabolical muzzle, ye cynophilisLs. _x87g M. D. Conway 
Demonol, I. ii. v. 136 The wild notion of Goethe, joined 
with liis cynophobia. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Cynor- 
rhodon, the wild Rose, or Sweet-brier Rose. Z744 Arm* 
STRONG Preserv, Health i. 278 Where the cynorhodon with 
the rose For fragrance vies. 1817 N. Drake Shahs. II. 81 
The colour of the cynorhodon, or canker- rose. 

CyiAOCeplialic (sinu-, sainois^fae-lik), a. [f. as 
next -1- -1C.] =Cynocephalous. 

1887 B, Head Hist. Nuiuarum 723 Hermes . . holding . . 
caduceus and cyiiocephalic ape. 

Cyuoce'phalist. [f. as next + -ist.] =Cyno- 

CEPHALUS. 

1836 Blount Glossogr., Cynocephalistj a beast like an 
Ape, but having the face of a dog : a Babion. 1837 Wheel- 
wright tr. Aristophanes I.*3i2 Contend’st thou with a cyno- 
crohalist 7 

CyUOCephaloilS (sinu-, saintise-falas), a. [f. 
next -I- -ous.J Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a cynocephalns ; dog-headed. 

X831 Mrs. Gore in Fraser’s Mag, IV. 13 The cyno- 
cephalous species. 1889 Rawlinson Phoenicia 227 A huge 
baboon or cynocephalous ape. 

II CyHOCeplialllS (sino-, soin^se'falvs). FI. -i. 
Also 5-7 anglicized cynocephale. [L., a. Gr. 
Kuvox^^ctAor dog-headed, the dog-faced baboon, f. 
Kuvo- dog- Keepak/j head. In mod.F. cynocJphale.] 

1 . One of a fabled race of men with dogs’ heads. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 Men and wymmen of 

|>at lie base heuedes lyke hundes ; and {lai er called Cyiio- 
cephales. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 7 It may be the 
Cynocepbali were but men with such heads, discovered by 
some Grecian. 18x6 G. S. Faber Grig. Pagan Idol, II. 479 
The cynocephali or dog-headed priests of. . Anubis. 

2 . A kind of ape having a head like that of a 
dog; the Dog-faced Baboon, In Zool, taken as 
the name of the genus. 

x6oi Holland Miny I. 137 They.. line of) the milke of 
certain beasts that we cal Cynocephale.s, hauing heads and 
snouts like dogs. Ibid. 1 . 232 Apes that be headed apd long 
snouted like dogs, and thereof called Cynocephali. 2807 
Topsell Four/ Beasts (1673)6 The shape of their snout 
like a cynocephale. X77A Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) IV. 
207 The last of the ape kind is the Cynocephalus. 1876 
Birch Rede Lect. Egypt ay Their fauna, comprising the 
cynocephalus and the camelopard. 

tCyuogloss. rare. [a. F. cynoglosse (Paid 
l6lh c.), ad. L. eymglossum, Gr, tewZykwaaov, f. 
Kwo- AGg'+ykSiatsa tongue,] The plant Cyno- 
glossuni or Hound’s-tongue, 

1704 F. Fuller Med. Gyrnn. (17x8) 93 Another Plant, the 
Cynogloss. .seems not unlikely to be of use. 

Cyuoid (si’noid), a. [ad. Gr. dog- 

like, canine, f. *wo- dog.] Dog-like, allied in 
form to the dog; belonging to the Cynoidea or 
canine division of the Carnivora. 

Cynomome, obs. form of Cinnamon. 

CynomorpUc (sint?-, sslnum^xfik), a. [Ulti- 
mately f. Gr. m/vb/Mpipos, f. kwo- dog- + form. 
Cf. mod.F, cynomorphe dog-shaped.] 

1. Zeol, Belonging to the division Cynomorpha 
of catarrhine monkeys. 

2 . (nonce-use, app. after anthropomorphicl) Re- 
lating to a dog’s ideas and ways of looking at 
things. So Csmomo'rpbism. 

x^ L. Robinson in Corttemp.Rev. Sept 360 An instance 
of the operation of the cynomorphic idea can he seen in the 
behaviour of a dog when a bone is given to him. Ibid, 359 
There is, affecting the dog’s point of view, almost un- 
doubtedly such a thing as cynomorphism. 

Oynoper, obs. form of Cinnabab. 

Cynopic (sin-, soin^-pik), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
Kwimris dog-eyed, shameless (f. kwo- Aog--h&\p, 
d) 7 r- eye, face) +-10.] Dog-faced, shameless. 

1854 BADHAMHalient. 416 This canicuIa. .is equal to the 
gigantic white shark in cynopic impudence and rapacity. 

Cynosural (siml-, ssin^siua'ral), a. [f. next + 
-AL.] Relating to or of the nature of a cynosure. 

1833 Kingsley Wcstio. Hot 17/2 That cynosural triad 
[of poets]. 1883 Huxley in Times 9 Tune 10 To preserve 
the statue in its cynosural position in this entrance-hall. 

Cynosure (simt?-, sai'nosiui). Also 6-7 in' 
Lat. form. [a. F. cynosure (i6th c.\ ad. L. cyno- 
sura, a. Gr. tewbaovpa dog’s tail, Ursa Minor.] 

1. The northern constellation tfrsa Minor, which 
contains in its tail the Fole-star ; also applied to 
the Pole-star itself. 

1396 F itz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 14 Cynosure, whose 
praise the sea-man sinra. x6ia Davies Why Ireland, etc. 
(1787) ^9 The circuit of the Cinosura about the pole. 1627 
May Lwceae iii, (1631) 239 These Ships., the Cynosure 
Guides .straight along the sea. 1792 D. Lloyd Voy. Life 
IV. 72 The stedfast Cynosure renown'd at sea. 

2 . fi^. a. Something that serves for guidance or 
direction ; a ‘ guiding star ’. 

X396 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 33 The Cynosura 
of the purest thought, Faire Helic6, by whom the heait 
is taught. 1649^ Bp. Hall CcKes Consc, (1650I 9 For the 
guidance ofour either caution or liberty., the onely Cynosure 
IS our Charity. xSgi Wood Oxon, 1 . 18 He hath written, 

The Rudiments of Grammar, .the Cynosura for many o( 



CYNTHIA. 

Pp’f'^ Grammarians. 1809 Mbs. West MotAer(iBio} 223 
rhy vicior-flag Flames like a steady cynosure. 

to. Something that attracts attention by its bril- 
liancy or beauty ; a centre of attraction, interest, 
or admiration. 

[*S 99 . ^^oughtotC s Lett. viiL a6 You Cynosura and Lucifer 
of nations, tlie stupor and admiration of the world.] x6oi 
Bt*. W. Barlow Paules Crosse 64 Hlmselfe. .the 

Cynosure of their affections. 1632 Milton L Allegro 77 
Some beauty , , The Cjmosure of neighbouring eyes. 1837 
Carlyle Fr, Rev^ I, n. i, The fair young Queen, .the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. 1870 ’Di%^K^iA_Lothair Ixxxiii. 445 Before 
another year elapses J^ome will be the cynosure of the 
world. 

Cynque, Cynter : obs. if. of Cinque, Cintbe. 
Cyiltllia (si'njjia). [L. Cynthia {de(£), the 
Cynthian goddess, z. e. Artemis or Diana, said to 
have been born on Mount Cynthus; hence the 
Moon.] A poetic name for the Moon personified 
as a goddess. Hence Cynthian, of the Moon. 

*638 Milton Pe/tseroso 39 While Cynthia checks her 
dragon yoke. 1680 Otway Caiits Marius iv. i, The reflec- 
tion of pale Cynthia's Brightness. 1814 Bybon Lara ii. xxiv, 
When Cynthia's light almost gave way to mom. 163* 
Lithgow Tram. vir. 318 Nylus increa,seth. .when the Sunne 
. .warming with his vigorous face, the Septentrion sides of 
these Cynthian Mountaynes. 

Cynurenic (sinittre'nik), a. Chem. Also kyn-. 
[f. Gr. xvy- dog + <^p-ov urine.] In cynurenic acid, 
a crystalline substance occurring in the urine of 
the dog. Called also Cynu'rio acid. 
i860 in New Syd. Sac. Year-bk. 100. x86S-8a in Watts. 
Cyoa, obs. form of Scion. 

Cyparesse (Spenser) : see Ctpkess 1. 
Cyperaceons (siper^i-Jas), a. Bot. [f. Bot. 
L. CyperdeesB, f. Cyperus : see -aceous.] Belong- 
ing to the Cyperacese or Sedges. 

1853 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. vi. 317 Cyperaceons 
and gramineous plants. 

So Cype'roid a., allied in structure to a Cyperus. 
Cypero'grapher. nonce-wd. [Cypebds.] A 
writer on sedges. So CyperoTogist. 

1881 Bentham in 5 V«/. Liuii. Sac. XVIII. 361 This essay 
seems not to have fallen into the hands of any subsequent 
C^perographers. 

Cypera, obs. form of Ctpbbss. 

II Cyperus (ssipIaTlJs, sai'perfe). Bot. [Tj. 
cyph-uSy -os, a kind of rush, a. Gr. tcivetpos, KiJirepos 
(Herod.), an aromatic marsh-plant.] A large 
genus of endogenous plants, giving its name to the 
N.O. Cyperacem. About 700 species are described j 
C. longus is the Sweet Cyperus, or English Galin- 
gale, having aromatic and astringent roots. 

*S 97 Gerarde Herbal i. ix. (1633! 13 Cyperus Grasse hath 
roots somewhat like Cyperus. 1638 Sir T. Browne Card. 
Cyrus iv, Why Fen^ waters afford the hottest and sweetest 
plants as Calamus, Cyperus and Crowfoot. 1837 Howitt 
Rur. Life iv. i. (1862) 312 Lo ! cyperus decks the ground. 
Cypnac, var. Siphao, the peritonaeum. 

Gyphel (ssi'fel). [? ad. Gr. pi, the 

hollows of the ears, clouds of mist ; see next.] 

1 . Formerly a name for the Honseleek {Semper- 
vivuni) ; now a hook-name for Cherleria sedoides. 

1674^1 Ray N. C. Words 133 Cy^liel, Honseleek. 1787 
VfYmzmsaBot.Arrafigem. (ed. b)I. 462 Cherleria sedoides 
. . Cyphel, 1883 G. Allen Motmiain Tulip in Longm, 
Mag., The Scottish asphodel, the mossy cyphel. 

2. Adapted form of Ctpheela. 

11 Cyphella (saife-la). Bot. H. -ffl. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. K6<pf\\a (plural) the hollows of the ears.] 

1 . A cup-like depression on the under surface of 
the thallns of some lichens. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot, § 432. 

2. Generic name of some hymenomycetous fiftigi. 
Cypher, var. Ciehbb ; Cyphon, obs. f. Siphon. 
Cyphonisui (sai'foniz’m). Gr. Antiq. [ad. 

Gr. KV^annfffshs, punishment by the crooked 

piece of wood, bent yoke of a plough, a sort of 
pillory, f. iw<f>6s bent, crooked.] Punishment by the 
K^ipoiVy a sort of pillory in whidi slaves or criminals 
were fastened by the neck (Liddell and Scott). 

For notions formerly held about it see quot. 1848. 

1727-31 in Chambers Cycl. 1848 Wharton Lem Le.r., 
Cyphouism. .some suppose to have been the smearing of the 
body with honey, and exposing the person to flies, wasps, etc. 
But the author of the notes on Hesychius says . . that it . . 
signifles that kind of punishment still used by the Chinese, 
cmled . . the wooden collar, by which the neck of the male- 
factor is bent or weighed downward. 

11 Cypho'sis. Path. Also kyphosis. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. Kv^oiavs, humpbacked condition, f. 
bent, hunch-backed.] Backward curvature of the 
spine ; hump-back. Hence Cfypho'tic a,, hump- 
backed {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1847 South tr. Chelius'' Surg. II. 164 The lordosis is most 
easy, the cyphosis the most diflicult of cure. 1876 WagneYs 
Gen. Paihol. 13 Kyphosis. 1878 T. Bryant Praci. Surg. 

I. 277. x8^ Treves Man. Surg. II. 338 In the confirmed 
kyphotic curve of old age treatment is of little avail. 

II Cyprtea (saiprf a). Zool. [mod.L. f. Cypria 
a name of Venus ; cf. Venus-shell, Artemis, and 
other names of conchology.] The extensive genus 
of gastropods containing the cowries. Hence 
Oyprss'id, a gastropod of the cowrie femily, 
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Cypratidse. Gyprze'iform, Cyprss’oid adjs., re- 
sembling or alhed to the cowries. 

+ Cy'pre. Obs. Also cypyr, -ur, cipre, -or. 
[ad. L. Cyprus, a. Gr. Kvitpos (from Ki/irpos Cyprus), 
the henna plant. The L. form also occurs.] 

1 . The henna-shnib (Lawsonia alba or inermis), 
Avith fragrant white flowers, found in the Levant. 

1383 Wyclif Song Sol. i. 13 The clustre of cipre tree [1611 
damphire]. 1398 Trcvisa Barth. DeP. R. xvii. xxv. (1493 1 
618 The Cypre is, a tree in Egypte lyke to Oliue in leues. 
i3S8 Warde tr. A lc.vis' Seer. ii. 50 b, Take. .Damaske roses 
.. Bengewyn, Cj'pre Alexandrine. [1748 Phil, Trans. 
366_Tlie Cyprus grows, .as a Shrub of ten or fifteen Feet in 
Height, and has very much the Appearance of Privet.] 

H 2 . Used by confusion for Cyphess ■. 

a 144a Sir Eglant. 277 Cypur treys were growyn owte. 
14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wflicker 716/41 Hec cipressus, a cypyrtre. 
1383 SjAftMiivKST Aetieis n. (Arb.l 66 A ciper by the churche 
seat abydeth. 163a Lithgow '1 ram. 63 Cypre-trees. 

: II Cy pres t.sz prj?). [Late AngloFr. = F. si prls 
so near, as near.] Law. As near as practicable : 
applied to a piocess in equity by which, in the 
case of trusts or charities, when a literal execution 
of the testator’s intention becomes impossible, it is 
executed as nearly as possible, according to the 
general purpose. (Used as adv., sb., and adj.) 

e 1481 Littleton Tenures § 352 En ceo cas sU'baron deuy, 
viuant la feme,_ deuant ascun estate en le taile fait a eux, 
&c. donques doit le feoffee per la ley faire estate a la feme 
cypres le condition, et auxy cy pres lentent de la condition 
que il poit faire. [162S Coke On Litt. 219 In this case if 
the husband dyeth liuing the wife before an estate in taile 
made vnto them, &c. then ought the feoffee by the law to 
make an estate to the wife as neere the condition, and also 
as neere to the entent of the condition as he may make it ] 
ifoa Vesey Reports VII. 42 The question, .is, whether the 
gift fails on account of the death of the tiustee ; or, whether 
the doctrine of cy pres takes place ; and whether the Court 
sees its way sumcieiUly to execute what was the general 
intention. 187a J. A. Hessey Blor. DiJfficuUies Btble v. 112 
A cj’pres or approximate administration of a trust is ad- 
missible. 1883 Vaughan Hawkins in Law Rep, 29 Ch. 
Div, 562 The general intention of the testator.. will be 
carried out cy-pris. 

to. fig. An approximation. 

1830 TaifsMag. XVII. 769/2 The variety of metres intro- 
duced is as happy a cy-pres as the language admits of. 
Cypress^ (sarprra). Forms: 4 ciprese, 
cypris, sypres, 4-5 cipris, 4-7 eipres, cypres, 
S cipriss, -ys, oyprys, syprees, -esc, cupresse, 

5-6 cipresse, 5-7 eypresse, 6 oipreis, cyparesse, 
syprys, cypera, (6-7 cipers, 7-8 erron. ci-, 
Cyprus), 8 cipreaa, 4, 7- cypress. [ME. eipres, 
cypres, etc , a. OF. cipris (12th c.), cypres (= Pr. 
cypres, It. etpresso), ad. late L. cypressus (Vulgate, 
Isidore, etc.), ad. Gr, xvadpiaaos cypress. Tbe 
earlier L. adaptation of the word was cupressus ; 
the later cypresstts and rare eyparissus were re- 
fashioned after Gr. The current Eng. cypress is 
assimilated to the late L. form.] 

L A well-known coniferous tree, Cupressus seniper- 
virens, a native of Persia and the Levant, extensively 
cultivated in Western Asia and Southern Europe, 
with hard durable wood and dense dark foliage ; 
often regarded as symbolic of mourning (see c). 
Hence, the English name of the genus. 

AX300 Cursor M, 1377 (Colt.) Cedre, ciprese [v. r. eipres, 
cipris], and pine, a X4M PisfUlof Susan 69 pe sauyne and 
sypres, selcouh to sene. 15x3 Douglas AEueis iii. x. 47 
The eipres berand hyoh thair bewis. 1531 Turner Herbal 
I. (1568; N iij b. The lefe of Cypres neuer falleth, but is euer 
grene. i6x6 Bullokar, Cypresse, a tree . . very tall and 
slender, the tymber whereof is yellowish and of a pleasant 
smell. 1797 aIrs. Raocuffe Italian vi, A garden, shaded 
with avenues of melancholy cy^res-s. 187a Oliver Elem. 
Bot. 247 The wood of Cypress, .is almost imperi.shable ; the 
gates 01 Constantinople made of this wood lasted x,ioo years, 
to. The wood of this tree. 
a 130a Cursor M, B007 (GOtt.) pu sal find pa. wandis |;are, 
Of cydyr, pyne, and of cypress. 0x386 Chaucer Sir TJu^eis 
170 His ^ere was of fine dpres. 1474 J. Paston Lett. No. 
730 III. 110 My Avryghtyng box of syprese. 1304 Bury 
Wills (1850I g8 My coffyr of syprys. 1621 Laoy M. Wroth 
Urania 261 Into a coffer of Ciprus . . he shut it to. 1673 
Phil. Trans. VIIL 6015 Another sort of w«od, called 
Cypress., better than any Pine for Masts. 

0, The branches or sprigs of the tree, used at 
funerals, or as a symbol of mourning. Also fig-. . 

1390 Spenser F. Q.ii. i. 60 The great earthes wombe they 
open to the sky. And with sad Cypresse seemely it embrave. 
X39X — DapJm. Ixxvi, Vouchsafe to deck the same [a hearse] 
with Cyparesse. 1693 Prior Ode after Queen's Death v, 
Let the King dismiss his Woes. .And take the Cypress from 
his Brows. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. Ixxv, 'Tis one 
thing for a soldier to gather laurels, — and 'tis another to 
scatter cypress. 2830 Tennyson In Mem, Lxxxiv. iv, But 
that remorseless iron hour Made cypress of her orange 
flower. 

2 . a. Applied to various trees or shrubs allied to 
the true cypress, as African O., the genus Wid- 
dringtonia (Miller Plant-n.')\ Bald, Black, or 
Deciduous C., Taxodium distichutn ; Embossed 
O., the Chinese genus Glyptostrobw, Japanese 0 ., 
the genus Betinospora', Swamp 0 ,, the genus 
Chamsecyparis (Miller). 

X794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxviii. 447 Deciduous 
Cypress has the leaves in two ranks, and spreading; it is 
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a native of America. 1866 Treas. Bot. 967 Retinospoia . . . 
R, obiusa, the J apanese Cypress . . very fine forest tree, eighty 
or more feet high 

to. Applied to various plants taken lo resemble 
the cjpress-tree, as Broom C., Kochia scoparia ; 
Dwarf C., Heath 0 ., names proposed by Turner 
for Lycopodium alpinuni ; Field C., Ajuga 
Chanuspitys’, Garden O., (a) in Gerarde, Arte- 
misia maritima j (^) in Lyte, SantoUna Chatnat- 
cyparissits ; Standing O., Gilia coronopifolia *, 
Summer C., Kochia scoparia. 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 1 16 Genim jja ylcan wyrte & cypres- 
sum, & dracentsan & hunig.] i^S Turner Names of 
Herbes 25 Chamaecypa^sus . . maye be called in englishe 
heath Cypres, because it groweth amonge heath, or dwarfe 
Cypres. 1378 Lyte Dodoens i. xviii. 28 Called.. in English 
..Ground Pyne,_Herbe lue. Forget me not, and field 
Cypres. Ibid. xix. 29 Some call it in English Lauender 
Cotton, and som Gaiden Cypres, 1878-86 Britten & 
Holland Cypress.. 2. Tamarix gallica. — Cornuo. 

3 . attrib. a. Of cypress or cypress-wood. to. lle- 
sembling the foliage or shade of a cypress ; cypress- 
like ; dark, gloomy, funereal. 

xw6 Shake. Tmn. Shr, 11. i. 333 In luory cofers I haue 
stuft my crownes : In Cypres chests my arra.s counterpoints. 
1397 Lane. Wills II. 228 A Cypresse chest standing M the 
like parlour. 1639 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. Great 
w^ Macedo ; hut the Stagyrite, As much out shin'd ; as 
bright Day, Cypress Night. 2870 Athe?aeum xg Nov. 665 
Plenty of cypress sentimentality in Kensal Green. 

4 . Comb., as cypress-arbour, -bough, -hud, -cone, 
-grove, -leaf, -shade, -spire, -swamp, -timber, -tree, 
-wood, -wreath; cypress-crowned, cypress-like adjs. ; 
oypress-apple, the fruit or cone of the cypress ; 
cypress-knee, a large woody tumour occurring 
on the roots of Taxodium {Treas. Bot .) ; cypress- 
moss, the Alpine or Savin Club-moss {Lycopodium 
alpinuni) •, also the moss Hypium cupressiforme ; 
+ cypress-nnt, the roundish fruit or cone of the 
cypress; cypress-spurge, Cyparissias 
(called by Lyte cypress tithyinat ) ; oypress-viue, 
a name of sever^ American species of Iponnea, 
convolvulaceous climbing plants. 

1712 J. Jambs tr. Le Blond's Gardening 148 Its Fruit, 
call'd the ’'Cypress- Apple. 1883 A. Dobson Old World 
Idylls, Dead Letter i. vi, And still the "'cypi ess-arbour 
showed The same umbrageous hollow. 1720 Gay Poems 
(1745) II. 152 Black ’'Cypress boughs their drooping heads 
adorn. 1829 Pracd Poems (1865 ) 1 . 359 Pale, ’’cypi ess- 
crowned. i8x2 Byron Ch, Har, n. xxxviii, The pale 
crescent sparkles . . Through many a *cypres8 ^ove. 1889 
Science'XlW. XfBfz Piocesses.. sufficiently developed to be 
classed in importance with the *cypress knees. 1640 Parkin- 
son Tkeat. Bot,, *Cypress-moss, Lycopodium alpimim. 
vt6g J, Wallis Nat, Hist, Northumberlaeid I. viii. 282 
Creeping Cypress-Moss, or Heath-Moss is frequent on 
Cheviot. X707 Curios, in Hstsh. 4 Card. 154 The Wood- 
Spurge, the *Cipress-Spurge, and the Mirtle-Spurge. XS78 
Isrve Dodoetis m, xxix. 359 'rhe fifth kinde called ’'Cypres 
Tithymal. XS35 Coverdale Arrfw. xxiv. 13 As a ’’Cypers tre 
vpon the mount Hermon. xSi8 Shelley Ren. Islam v. liv, 

5 The banquet. .Was spread beneath many a dark cypress 
tree. i86x Miss E. Beaufort Egypt. Sepulchr, II. 
xxiv. 324 A very fine hall . . with a ceiling of ’cypress wood. 
*j* Cypress Obs. [A corruption of 
cyperos, app. confounded with Ctpeess ^.] The 
Sweet Cyperus or Galing.Tle. 

c X430 Two Caokery-bks. 21 Vyaund de cyprys hastarde. . 
take whyte Gyngere, and Galyngale, and Canel fayre 
y-mynced. 1349 Conipl. Scot, vi, 67 , 1 sau clpres.ses, that is 
eude for the fluxis of the bellye. 2607 Topsell Fourf. 
Beasts (1673) 143 Against tikes, lice, and fleas, anoint the 
dog with bitter almonds, .or roots of maple, or cipers. 27x2 
tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 33 Long Cypress . . is a knotty 
Root. 2799 C. Smith Lahoraiory ll. 400 Add one drachm, 
of the powder of cypress. 

to. Comb., as cypress-powder, cypress-root. 

1634 W. Tirwhvt tr. Balzac's Lett. 99 Enjoyning me 
never to goe to the Warres, but when Muskets are charged 
with C^res-powder. 2632 TJrquhaht fetvel Wks. (18^4) 
229 Like another Sejanus, with a periwig daubed with 
Cypres powder. 2790 W. Woodville Med. Bot, I. jsuote. 
The root [of Arum maculatum] is used by the French to 
wash the skin with • • under the name of Cypress Powder. 
1879 Prior Plant-n. 6x Cypress-root, or Sweet Cypress., 
a plant the aromatic roots of which are known as English 
galingale, Cyperus longus, 

’I' Cypress 3 , 06 s. or dial. Forms: s-yoipres, 

6- 9 Cyprus, 6-7 cypres, cy-, cipresse, 7 oipress, 

7- cypress ; also 5 (cipre), cipyis, 6 sipers, 
sipaxs, (cyrpe), 6-7 sypers, sipres, 7 sypress, 
sipris. [^rob. f. OF. Cipre, Cypre, the island of 
Cyprus, from which, in and after the Crusading 
limes, various fabrics were brought: see Aldis 
Wright, note to Shaks. Twelfth Night in. i. 119.] 

1 . A name of several textile fabrics originally im- 
ported from or throtigh Cyprus : a. A cloth of gold 
or other valuable material. 

[c 2400 Inv, in Sir F. Palgrave KeiL 4 Invent, Treas. HI; 
35S Primerement, xxv draps d’or de diverses suytes dount 
ini. de Cipre les antres de Lukes.] 24. . Langl. P. PL B. 
xv. 224 (MS. O.) Clenlich yclojjed in eipres [MS. C cipyrs ; 

B. purpre] and in tartaryne. a 2440 Sir Degrev. 1482 The 
scochenus of many knyit Of gold and Cyprus was i-dyst, 
to. A valuable quality of satin, called more fully 
satin of Cypres, satin Cypres. 

2333 Weaver Wells Wills (iBgo) 27 A Sondays gowne 
of^k lyned with sattyn of sypers. 2548 Hall Chroiu 
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(i8og> S99 Long and large garmentes of blewe Satten panned 
with Sipres, pondered with spangles of bullion golde. 1553-3 
Ina. Ck. Goods, Staff, in Amt. Litckfield'iS . 39 Pn redde 
vestement of saten sipar; with all things to hitt. 1603 
Draperies sold at d^orwith, in 38/A Rep. Keeper Ptibitc 
Rec. 444 Fnstyans of Naples.. Paris clothes .. sattins of 
Cipres, Spanish sattins. 

c. esp. (= Cypress lawn' A light transparent 
material resembling cobweb lawn or crape ; like 
the latter it was, when black, much used for habili- 
ments of mourning. 

[1398 Test. Ebor. I. 340 Unum [velum] de cypres. 140* 
Ibid. I. 289, ij flameola de cipres.] 1577 £oeu & Willes 
Hist. Traa. 260 With two Oxe homes, as it were, made of 
line cypres hangyng downe about theyr ures. 15^ Nashc 
UnfoH. Tras). 84 A hundred pages in sates of white 
cipresse. t6it Shaks. Wint, T. iv. iv. 221 Lawne as white 
as driuen Snow, Cypresse blacke as ere was Crow. 1616 B. 
Jo.vsoN Epigr. Ixxiii, One half drawn In solemn Cyprus, 
th' other cobweb lawn. 1678 Phillips, Cipress, a fine curled 
Stuff, part Silk, part Hair, of a Cobweb thinness, of which 
Hoodb for Women are made. 17*1 Loud. Gas. No. 5930/1 
Officers wearing Mourning-Scarfs of Cypress. lyaa Ibid. 
No. 6084/4 The Colours furled and wrapped in Cypress. 
[1820 Scott Monast. xviii, The murrey-coloured double-piled 
Genoa velvet, puffed out with ciprus.] 
transf. 1718 W.arder True Amasaus (ed. 2) 3 Having 
four Wings . . with strong Fibres round and cross them, to 
strengthen the fine Cypress of which they are framed. 

2 . A piece of cypress used as a kerchief for the 
neck or head, as a band for the hat, etc., in sign of 
monming, and the like. 

X530 Falscr. 205/3 Cyw^ for a womans neclte, ertspe. 
c 1540 FourP.P.m, Haal. Dodsley 1. 350 Sipers, swathbMds, 
ribbons, and sleeve-laces. 1601 Shaksl Twet. H, in. i. 13 1 
A Cipresse, not a bosome, Hide.s my heart. 1609 Dekker 
Cvlls Homedik. , Him that wears a trebled Cyprus about his 
hat. i6it Florio, Vetaregli, shadowes, vailes, Launes, 
Scarfes, Sipres or Bonegraces that women vse to weare. 
avjxi Parnell Ni^t-Piece on Death 72 Why then thy 
flowing sable stoles, Deep pendant cypress, mourning poles. 

3 . altrib. (or adj.Y a. Of cypress. 

iigo Palsgr. 173 Crespiite^y. cypres lynyn clothe. 1607 
WrS. Stage Direct,, Enter the widow Plus,_Frances, 

Mary, Sir Godfrey, and Edmond, all in mourning ; the 
latter in a Cyprus hat. 1633 Milton Penseroso 35 Sable 
stole of cypress lawn. 2678 J. Phillips Taverniers Trav. 
Persia i. 10 The Travellers are wont to wear black Cypress 
Hoods, .over their Face& 

b. Resembling cypress in texture ; gauze-like. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barias i. viL (1641) 6^2 The Spider 
. .neat and nimbly her new web she weaves. . Open, lest else 
th’ ungentle Winds should tear Her Cipres Tent. 1713 
Warder True Aitiaaom a) 30 Not only Bees, but all 
other Creatures having a Cypress wing. 

0. Dark grey with darker markings ; hence 
cyprifs-cat, a yariety of tabby cat (local). 

1857 Wright Prov. Diet., Cypress<ai, a tabhy-cat, East. 
1879 Lubbock Fauna 0/ NoHolk 7 An immense cat of 
a cypress colour. 1887 jv. ^ Q, y tb Ser. IV. 389/x While 
discussing the merits of a new kitten recently with a lady 
from Norwich, she described its colour as ‘Cyrus’ — dark 
grey, with black stripes and markings. 

Caressed (sorprest), a. [f. Cypeusss i -i- -ed 2,] 
Planted or adorned with cypresses. 

185a Sm A, De Vere Piet. Sk. n. 248 The citied hills, the 
cypressed vales. i86x Tkornbury 7'nmer{s.i6a) 1. 233 On 
the Cypressed Hill. 

C^rian (srprian), a and sb. Also 7 Cippian. 
[f. L. Cypriies of Cyprus + -xs. In F. cyprieji."] 

A. adj. 1 . Belonging to Cyprus, an island in 
the eastern Mediterranean, famous in ancient times 
for the worship of Aphrodite or Venus. 

s6ao Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence y. ii, By all the vows 
which lovers offer at The Cyprian goddess' altars, c 1673 
Roxh. BalL VI. 112 A stranger unto Love am I.. The 
Ciprian Boy shall not destroy My freedome and my 
Reason. 

2 . trails/. Licentious, lewd] in iS-igth c. ap- 
plied to prostitutes. 

1599 Mabstok See. Villanie i. iii. 1S4 Consuming all the 
yeare In Cyprian dalliance. 178a Wolcott (P. Pindar] 
Ode toR. A:s. ix. Wks. I, 35 A Damsel of the Cyprian class. 
1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 71/1 The Cyprian patrol which 
occupies our streets in force every night. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Cyprus, a Cy- 
priote; hence trans/. A licentious or profligate 
person ; in later use spec, a prostitute, 

Marston Pygmed. ii. 145 See how he paceth like 
a Ciprian. 1819 J. H. Vaux Mem. I. 72 A very interesting 
young (^prian whom I. .attended to her apartments. 1829 
Sun 17 Sept. 4/4 A cyprian of the lowest grade. 1843 tr. 
Custine's Empire of Czar^ III. 84 The expenses of these 
poor Cyprians were not diminished in the same proportion as 
their gams. 

Cypriferons (saipri*feras), a. Geol. [f. mod. 
Zool. L. Cypris (from L. Cypris a name of Venus) 
-t- -PEBOua.] Abounding in fossil shells of the genus 
Cypris of freshwater crustaceans. 
i8m Lyell Pr. Geol. III. 233 Green cypriferons marls, 
t Cyprine, a.l Obs.~ ® [Erroneous formation. 
L. cj/prinuin, Gr. je^pivov are deriv. of Cypnts 
Cypiie, the henna plant.] 

*656 Blount Ciossogr., Cyprine. .of or belonging to the 
Cypress-Tree. [Hence in Ash 177s and mod. Diets.] 

Cyprine (si'proin, -in), a.^ Ichth. [ad. L. 
cyprTiu-tts, a. Gr. Kvvfnvos carp.] Belonging to 
the carp genus Cyprfms, ox me carp family, 
Cyprinidse. 

iReS in Webster ; whence in mod. Diets. 
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Cyprine (siprain), sb. Min. [mod. f. L. cyprius 
of COPPBB q.v.] A blue variety of Vesdviahitb 
supposed to contain copper. 

1823 Phillips Min. 362 Cyprine. 

Cyprinid (siprainid). JcIitJi. [f. inod.L. 
Cyprinidse, the family of fresh-water fishes of 
which the carp, cyprtnus, is the type.] A fish of 
the carp family. So Cypri-nifomi a., caip-like 
in structure. 

Gypriuodout (siprai*notlpnt\ Ichth. [f. as 
niod.L. generic name Cyprinodon, from L cyprinus 
caiTT + Gr. oSoNT- tooth.] 

A. sb. A malacopterygions fish of the family 
Cyprinodontidse, of which the typical genus is 
Cyprinodon ; they differ from the cyprinicls in 
having the jaws more projecting and toothed. 

1857 Agassiz Nat. Hist. U. S. I. 48 Among fishes . . the 
Cyprinodonts, the Chastodonts. 1887 C. C. Abbott IVaste- 
Latui Jl'aud. vi. 166 The many-barred_ cyprinodont that 
throngs every stream from Maine to Florida. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to this family. 

Hence Cyprluodo'ntid, -domtoid a., of or allied 

to the C^jyprinodonts. 

CyprULOid (sipraimoid), a. and sb. Ichth. [f. 
L. cyprinus carp + -om.] 

A. adj. Resembling or allied to the carp ; be- 
longing to the division Cyprinoidea of fishes, com- 
prising the Cyprinidse and other families. 

1859 Todd CycL Anai. V. 287 In the cyprinoid families, 
1876 Beneden Anini. Parasites A cyprinoid fish. 

B. sb. A fish belonging to the Cyprinoidea.^ 

1849-52 Todd Cyct. Anai. IV. 1146/2 The vascular tissue 

. .on the palate of the Cyprinoids. x8^ Bell GegenbmtePs 
Coinp. Anat. 325 In the Cyprinoids the mucous membrane 
. .is interwoven ivlth. .muscular fibres. 

Hence C^xinol'deaa a. and sb. 

Gypripe'diu. Med. [f. F. ^/5n/5^/fe=Bot.L. 
Cypnpedium Lady’s slipper (Linnaeus Gen. PI. 
1 01 5), app. a corruption of Cypripodiuni, f. Gr. 
KtJirpir Aphrodite -hwoBts shoe, vohiov little foot.] 

A brown powder prepared from the loots of 
Cypripedium piihescens, a North American orchid ; 
ns^ as an antispasmodic. 

x8^-7a in Watts Diet. C/tem. II. 300. 

(I Cypris (ssipris). Zeel. [mod.L., a. Gr, Kdtr/K? 
Aphrodite, (Names of Venus are applied to many 
shells.)] A genus of minute fresh-waler Crustacea, 
having the body enclosed in a delicate bivalve 
shell. 

1832 Lvell Prim. Geol. II. 273 This cypris inhabits the 
lakes and ponds of England, where it is not uncommon. 
i860 Gossb Ram. Nat. Hist. 63 Tiny ewprides and Cyclopes 
disporting in the umbr^eous groves of Uieir world. 

Cyproid (sai-proid). Zool. [f, prec. -OID.] 
A crustacean allied to the Cypris. 

183a Dana Crtist. it. 1407 Species of Cyproids. 

Cyprus, cypruB-lawu: see Cybeess 3 . 

Cyprus (Bot .) : see Ctpbb. 

Cyprasite (sai-p^wt). Min, [f. Cyprus -h 
-ITS. J A sulphate of iron occurring in Cypi us. 

x88a Dana/WiVl App. iiL 33 Cypnisite. [Named i88x,] 

C3rprys, obs. form of Cypbess 1. 

II Cypsela (si'psfla). Bot. [mod.Lat., ad. Gr. 
Kinpikij hollow vessel, chest, box.] A kind of dry 
one-seeded fruit ; an achene with an aduale calyx, 
as in the Compositse. 

i870_Bentley Bot. 3i3_ The Cypsela differs in nothing 
essential from the achsenium, except in being inf ei ior and 
of a compound nature, x88o Gray Struct. Bot. vii. § 2. 295 
An akene with adnate calyx has been termed a Cypsela. 

Gypseline (si-psfloin), a. Zool. [f. L. cypseltis, 
a. Gr. Kis^ikos the swift.] Of the family Cypse- 
Udse or genus Cypseltis of birds, comprising the 
Swifts. 

1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 28;^ The Swifts, technically called 
the ‘ Cypselinae or Cj'psieline birds. 

So Cy'paeliform, Cypseloid, Cypselomo’xphic 
adj's., having the form or structure of a Swift; 
belonging to Huxley’s group Cypselimorphst. 

Cypsexons (si’psilas), a. Bot. [f. Cypsela + 
-ons.j Of the nature of a Cypsela. 

1878 Masters Hoffrey's Bet. 292 The involucre, the 
cypselous fiuit, and the pappus. 

Cyreean, obs. form of Cibokait. 

1609 Downam Chr. Liberty gj The Cyreean cup of the 
Libertines, .transformeth Christianisme into Epicurisme. 

Cyrcle, Cyreuite, etc, ; see Cibcle, etc. 

Gyre, obs. form of Sib, Sibb, 

Gyred, obs. form oiQmxa ppl. a. 

1558-80 W. Warde tr. Alexis' Seer, 1. 1. 14 b, A Violl well 
stopped with waxe and cyied clothe, 

Cyreuaic (sairi'nJik), a. and sb. [ad. L. Cfre- 
natc-us, a. Gr. 'S.vpqvdiHos, f. VSipfprq Gyrene, a 
Greek colony in Africa. In mod.F. Cyrjnciiguei] 

A. adj. Belonging to the school of the Socratic 
philosopher Aristippus of Gyrene, whose doctrine 
was one of practical hedonism. 

1^1 Milton Ch. Govt, i(, (1851) 179 Not Epicurus, nor 
Aristippus with all his Cyrenaick rout. 1845 Maurice Mor. 
4- Met. Philos, in Encycl Metrap. 583/1 The Cyrenaic 
doctrine., teiminated in Epicurism. 


CYST. 

B. sb. A Cyrenaic philosopher ; a follower of 
Aiistippns. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 222 Aristippus and 
all the Cyrinaiks. X7S3 L, M. tr. Du Bosq's Accomplice d 
IVomau I. 200 [.Aristippus] by birth a Cj'renian; from 
whence his followers were call’d Cyrenaics. 1889 A thenxuni 
2 Nov. 592/1 Even the Cyrenaics upheld a certain standard 
of personal dignity. 

Hence Cyrena-icism, the doctrine of Aristippus. 
Cyrene'an, Cyre'uian a. = Cyeenaic. 

i88a Conietnp. Rev. Aug. 214 Thi.s reads like an avowal 
of Epicureanibin or of the more selfish philosophy of pleasure 
known as Cytenaicism. 1828 Edin. Rev. XLVIII. 221 
A peculiar school of philosophy, known over the letteied 
world by the title of the Cyrenean. 1847 Craig, Cyreuian. 

Cyrillic (siri-lik), a. [f. the proper name Cyril 
{Cyrill-ns) + -IC. In mod.F. cyrillique.'] _ Applied 
to the alphabet employed by the Slavonic peoples 
of the Eastern Church, the invention of which 
is attributed to St. Cyril in the 9th century. The 
Cyrillic is distinguished from another ancient 
Slavonic alphabet, the Glagolitic (q.v.). 

1881 Academy a6 Mar. 226 The Slaves, when they became 
converts to Christianity, framed two alphabets, the Cyrillic 
and the Glagolitic. 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 761/1 TThe 
Russian Government . . had already forbidden the printing 
of Lithuanian texts in any but the Cyrillic character. 

Gyring, obs. form of Sybutge. 

Cyriologic (siriolp dgik), a. In 7 kyiio-. The 
analogical form of CuBiOLoeio. So Cyriolo-sric^. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701] 350/1 In the Kyrio- 
logick way, to express the Sun, they make a Circle ; the 
Moon, a Crescent. 1824 Johnson Typographia II. 434 
Cyriological Hieroglyphics^ in which the figures were taken 
in a proper sense ; as the image of a man was placed for 
a man. 1828 Webster, Cyriologic, 1 elating or pertaining 
to capital letters. [An error, leprinted in later Diets ] 
Cyrographer, obs. form of Chibogkapheb. 
Cyrto- (sMtu-), repr, Gr, mipro- from KvprSs 
curved, arched. In some recent technical terms, 
as Cyrtoeeratite Palseont,, a fossil cephalopod 
of the genus Cyrtoceras, having the shell incurved 
or bent like a horn. So Cyrtocexatl'tic, Cyxto*- 
oeran adjs,\ Cyrtoce'ratld, a member of the 
family containing Cyrtoceras. Cyrtogxapli, an 
instrument for the same put pose as the cyitometer 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cyrtoid. a., resembling a hump 
or swelling on the back Soc. Lex.). Cyrto- 
Ute Min., a variety of zircon with the pyramidal 
planes convex (Dana)k Cyrto’meter [h'- cyrto- 
inbtre], an instrument for measuring and recording 
the curves of the chest; also (Wilsoi^s C.) for 
measurement of the head; whence Cyrtome'trlc a., 
Cyxto’metxy. Cyrtostyle, a circular poitico pro- 
jecting from the front or other part of a building 
(Webster, 1864'). 

i86jAmer, Jml. Sc. Ser. 11. XLIV. 324 Before the blow- 
pipe cyrtolite glows brilliantly, 1870 S. Gee Auscultation 
4 Ptre, ii. 10 The Cyrtometer. 1879 Kkory jPr/wc. Med, 45 
When the outlines aie drawn on paper by the help of the 
cyitometer. 1885 Lancet 26 Sept., A cyrtometric tracing 
taken of the chebt about the nipple level. 

Gyrurgien, -erie, early ff. Chieuegeon, etc. 
Gysars, -ers, -ors, -ours, obs. ff. Scissobs. 
Cyse, Cyser, obs. forms of Size, Cideb. 
Cysine, obs. form of Schism. 

Cyst (sist). Also 8 cist. [ad. mod.L. cystis 
(in earlier use : see Cystis) : in mod.F. kyste."] 

1 . Biol. A thin-walled hollow organ or cavity in 
an animal body (or plant) containing a liquid 
secretion ; a bladder, sac, vesicle. 

c 1720^ W. Gibson Farrier's Dispens. ii. 1. (1734) 36 Under 
their [vipers'] tongue is a little Cyst or bag where the poison 
is deposited. _ rj^yioo.sc. Amer. Geog, 1.228 The Ink or 
Cuttle fish, is iuinished with a cyst of black liquor. x8M 
Treas. Bot,, Cjv/..the hollow spaces in parenchyma in 
which oily matter collects, as in the rind of the orange. 

2 . Path. A closed cavity or sac of a morbid or 
abnormal character, containing liquid or semi-solid 
matter. 

1731-1800 Bailey, Cm/., a Tumour where the obstructed 
Matter collects as in a Bag. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines 
Surg, (ed.j) 25 In abscesses of long standing, the cysts are 
often of veiy considerable thickness. 
fg, 1884 iaunt in a yunJt 71 As it were, form an indelible 
cyst of penal associations round the very idea. 

b. spec. The sac enclosing .a hydatid, or larval 
form of a species of Taenia or tape-worm, found 
parasilic in man and various other animals. (Cf. 
Aoephalocyst.) 

1713 Cheselden Auat.^ (1726) 181 The liver full of hy- 
^tids, and cysts of hydatids adhering to it. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Amm. Lffe 231 The cyst in which the Cysti- 
cenus lies is formed by the irritated tissues of its host. 

3 . Biol, and Cryptogamic Bot. A cell or cavity 
containing reproductive bodies, embryos, etc. ; e^. 
the spore-case of certain fungi. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Sot. 134 Muller informs us that in 
C. tuberculosa, he has repeatedly seen two Idnds of cysts, one 
scarlet, and copslituting antheridia, the other larger and at 
length producing spores. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc, 11. i. 263 
They occasionally develop an enveloping cyst and thus 
become encysted zoospores. 

4 . Comb., as cystjluid, -wall, -worm ; cyst-like a. 

1836-39 Todd Cyci. Anat. II, 220/2 Cyst-like tumours. 
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1847-9 Ibid. IV. 95/2 Atrophy of the renal textures depen- 
dent on cyst-formation. 1871 Houirs Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) 
V, 917 The cyst-worms of one animal give rise to tape- 
wornts in another and vice^ersa. 

Cyst, obs. form of Cist. 

Cyst', combining form of Gr. Kharis, Cyst be- 
fore vowels (cf. Ctsti-, Ctsto-) : as CystaTgia 
[F. cystalgie ; Gr. ab.yos pain] pain in the 

bladder, esp. of a spasmodic character. Cyste'ctasy 
[Gr. eieraais extension : see Eotasis], dilatation of 
the bladder ; spec, a form of lithotomy in which 
the neck of the bladder is dilated so as to allow of 
the removal of the stone. Cystelmintli [Gr. 
ikHivs, e\fuv$- worm], a cj'Stic worm. Cyste'n- 
clxyma, Cyste'ucliyme [Gr. infusion], 

a kind of connective tissue occurring in some 
sponges, and presenting analogies to the paren- 
chyma of plants; hence Cystenehyuuatous a. 
Cystliepa'tio a. {Anat.') [F. cystJiipaiiqiu\ see 
Hep.vtic], applied to ducts supposed to pass directly 
from the liver to the gall-bladder. 

i88y SoLLAS SpoH^s in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 419 A tissue, 
tystetic/iyme, which in some respects resembles certain 
forms of vegetable parenchyme, occurs in some sponges. 
Ibid., Cystenchyme very commonly forms a layer just below 
the skin of some Geodinidx, particularly of Pachmtaiisma.. 
1678 PHILLIF.S, Cystepatick Arierie, ^ 1839-47 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. III. 176/1 Among the Chelonia the gall-bladder., 
receives its secretioi^ through, .cysthepatic ducts. 

Cysted (si-sted), a. rare. [f. Ctst + -ED.] 
Enclosed in a cyst, encysted. 

^SS in Johnson (Cisted) ; hence in later Diets. 

Oyster, cyateme, obs. £f. Sister, Cistebn. 
Cysti- (sisti), combining form of Gr. /charts, 
Cyst ; in many modem technical words : as Cy- 
trti'colotis a. [L. -cohts inhabiting], inhabiting a 
cyst. Cystl'fexous a. [L. -fer bearing], bearing 
or producing cysts. Cy'stlfoxm a., of the form 
of a bladder or cyst. Cysti'gexons a. [L. -ger 
bearing], bearing or containing cysts. Cystixxliae'a 
[F. cystirrhee\= cystorrJiaa (see Cysto-). Cy'stl- 
tome [F. cystHome\ Gr. -Tojuor cutting], an in- 
strument for cutting open the capsule of the 
crystalline lens. 

1883 Aihmxum 11 Apr. 474/2 The cysticolous Myzosto- 
mida. These jjarasites inhabit cysts.. which.. are malfor- 
mations of the tissues of the host produced bjr the irritation. 
1836-30 Todd Cycl. Anat, II. 407, '2 The CystiformEntozoa. 
1883 W. Roberts Urin. 4- Renal Die. (ed. 4) ii. i. 239 
Dense fibrous tissue, containing many large cystiform 
spaces. 1870 Holmks Sysi. Sitrg, 1 . 311 Cystic or iwstigerous 
growths. 1830 S. Cooper D/cf. Pract. Surg. 373 Cystitome. 
Cystic (si’stik), a. [a. F. cystique (Par^ i6th 
c.!, ad. mod.L. cysticus, f. Gr. type *iev<rTiK6s, f. 
K^ffTis : see Cyst and -ic.] 

1. Anat. Pertainingtoor connected with the gall- 
bladder : as lystic artery, duct, 

1634 T. Johnson Parers Chimrg. iii The cysticke twins 
from the gate veine [of the liver], a 1735 Arbuthnot (J.), 
The bile is of two soits ; the cystick. .or thehepatick. 1831 
R. Knox Cloffuet’sAtlat;7ioa-’S!ii«icyt^caaixay. .sends avery 
considerable twig between the liver and gall-bladder. 

2. Pertaining to the urinary bladder. 

1881 Mivart Cat 186 The depression in which the bladder 
lies is called the cystic fissure. 

b. Cystic oxide : = Cystine. Cystic calculus, a 
urinaiy calculus containing cystine ; so ^stic urine, 
1810 Edin. Rev, XVII. 166 Dr. Wollaston proposes to 
name it the cystic oxide. 3834 Good Study Med. IV. 407 
The Cystic Calculus has a crystalline appearance. 1839-47 
Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 805/2 Cystic Oxide is wholly dissi- 
pated by heat 

3. Path. Of the nature of a cyst ; characterized 
by formation of cysts, containing cysts (Cyst a). 

1713 R. Russell in Phil. Trans. XXVIII, 277 , 1 sepa- 
rated a Cystick Tumour. 1877 Roberts Handok. Med. I, 
30 Ovarian dropsy, .is a cystic disease of the ovary. 

4. Enclosed or living in a cyst, as a hjrdatid. 

1839 Todd Cycl, Anat. V. 25/^ The ^Cystic Entozoa. 

1877 Huxley hvu. Anim, iv. 211 In this condition the 
animal is what is termed a Cystic worm, or bladder-worm. 

II CysticerCUS (sistiss'Jkvs). Zool. Fl. -oi 
(-sai). [modL., f, Gr. leians bladder tail. 
F. cysticerque^ The scolex or larva of a tape-worm 
in its encysted state ; a hydatid. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Kingd, (ed. 4) 15a The dis- 
covery that the cystiform Entozoa, Coenurns and Cysiicerens 
. .are merely the Scoleces of ordinary Tape worms. 1873 
H, Walton Bis. Eye 24 The ^sticercus, the . . larval 
state of the. .pork tape- worm, gains access to the human 
body by being swallowed in an eailier larval condition. 
Hence Cystioe’rcal a., Cystice'xcold a. and 
sb., Cystloexcoi'dal a. 

1838 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. III. 11. 1385 A portion of 
the Tsenise pass through a true cysticercal (bladder-worm) 
stage. Ibid., True Cysticerci occur only in warm-blooded 
animals, .and cysticercoid forms principally in cold-blooded 
animals. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iv. 212 The dog 
devours the louse, and the Cysticercoid becomes a Tsenia 
cucumerina in bis intestine. 

Cysticle (si'stik’l). [dim. of Cyst after L. 
type *cystiatla : see -cdlb.] A small cyst : applied 
by Owen to an organ, supposed to be that of hear- 
ing, in some Acalephse. 

18^ O^'&Ami. Inv. Anim. ix. i6g The part, for which, 


from_ its characteristic constancy . . l have proposed the 
definite Jerm of ‘ cysticle '. Ibid. 170 In some Acalephse 
the cysticles are not complicated with pigment-cells. 

Cystid (si’stid). [f, mod.L. cystis Cyst 4 -id.] 

1. Geol. A member of the order Cystidea or 
Cystoidea of fossil echinoderms ; a cyslidean. 

i86a Dana Man, Geol. i6a The Cystids are the most 
anomalous of Radjates. 1877 Le Conte Eiem, Geol, (1879) 
209 Stemmed Echinoderms or Crinoids, may be divided into 
three families, viz. : i. Ciinids, 2. Cystids, 3. Blastids. 

2. Zool, ‘ The sac-like ciliat^ embryo of some of 
the Polyzoa ’ {Syd, Soc. Irx^. 

1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. Auim.vm. 459 From one end of 
this cystid, one or more polypides are developed from 
thickenings of the wall of the sac, 

Cystidean (sisti*dtan). Geol. [f. mod.L. 
cystidea, f. cysiis: see Cy’st and -ID.] = Cystid i. 

^ 1862 Dana Moai. Geol. 398 Cystideaus.. became extinct 
in the begpjining of the Devonian. 1876 Page Adt’. Text- 
Bk. Geol. xii. 207 So may a cystidean. .be considered a sea- 
uichin attached to the bottom by a similar jointed column. 

II Cysti’dium. Bot. PI. -ia. [mod.L., repr. 
Gr. type *KvarlSiov, dim. of leiffris bladder : in mod. 
F. cystidian : sometimes anglicized Oystide.] 

1. Link’s name for a i-celled, indehiscent, supe- 
rior, membranous, apocarpous feiit ; = utricnlus. 

2. One of the projecting cells originating among 
the basidia of hymenomycetous fungi, and supposed 
to be sterile basidia. 

1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. S 778 These.. cysiidia have 
been supposed to have the nature of aniheridia ; but this is 
uncertain. 1881 Gard. Chron. No. 403, 369 Cystidia are 
distinctly hyaline and glutinous bodies. 

Cystine (srstaiu). Client. Also -in. [mod. 
f. Gr. Kvaris bladder 4 -INE.] An organic base, 
CaNHOySOj, a yellowish crystalline substance, 
found in a rare kind of urinary calculus. 

1843 Jones in Trans. Med.-Chirurg. Soc. XXVI, 110 The 
layers exterior to this nucleus contained no cystine. 

aitrib. 1833 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 4) vii. 187 The 
specific gravity of cystine urine is generally below the 
average. x883 W. Roberts Urin. ^ Renal Dis. (ed. 4) i. 
iii. 89 The following case of cystine calculus . . occurred in 
the Manchester Infirmary, 

Hence Cystluu'xla, the condition of body in 
which cystine is found in the urine. 

1833 G, Bird Urin. Deposits viL 193. 

II Cystis (si'stis). Ohs. Also 6 chistis. [med. 
or mod.L., a. Gr. kiJo-tis bladder.] =Cyst. 

1343 Thaheron Vigo's Chimrg, u. v. 39 Thys caustyue 
Medicyne bathe strengthe, to breake the node, .euen to the 
chistis or purse. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. no The 
humour [is] contained, .in a vesicle or little bladder, though 
some affiime it hath no cystis or bag at all. 1758 Le Dran's 
Observ, Surg. 249 The Cystis of the Hydrocele. 

II Cystitis (sistai-lis). Path. [f. prec. 4 -ITIS. 
F. cyslite.l Inflammation of the bladder. 

1776-83 W, Cullen Eirst Lines § 431 (1827) II. 83 The 
Cystitis, or inflammation of the bladder. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract, Surg. (1879) II. 60 Cystitis is a common consequence 
of stone, prostatic disease, stricture, or gonorrhoea. 

Cysto- (sisto), combining form of Gr. tdoarti = 
Kvetris bladder, cyst, usually in reference to the 
urinary bladder; as iu Cystobubo'nocele [see 
Bubonocele], hernia of the bladder through the 
inguinal opening. C^'stocele [F, cystocHe\ Gr. 
K{\\y\ tumour, Celb], hernia of the bladder. Cysto- 
cyte [-OYTE], one of the large and cyst-like cells of 
cystenchyma in sponges. C^^o'genouB [-oenods], 
producing cysts, cystiferous. Cystomo’xphous 
[Gr. popciyfi form], having the form of a cyst, cyst- 
like. Cystoplast {Biol.) [Gr. irbJicrTbs formed, 
moulded], a cell having a cell-wall. Cystopla'stic 
a. {Surg"^, belonging to cystoplasty. Cystoplasty 
[F. cystoplastie\, an operation -for repair of the 
bladder, as in the case of vesico-vaginal fistula. 
CyBtople'gflc a,,':€iz!cs!igXo cystoplegiaos paralysis 
of the bladder. CystorrliGB'a [Gr.^oia flow, flux], 
a flow of mucus from the bladder, vesical catarrh 
Cystoscope [Gr. -okovos viewing], sb, an instru- 
ment for examining the interior of the bladder; 
V. to examine (the bladder) with this instmment. 
Cystosco’plc a., 1 elating to or performed with the 
cystoscope. Cystospaszn, spasm of the bladder. 
Cystospa'stic a., relatmg to cystospasm. Cysto- 
tome [so in F. : Gr. -ropos cutting], an instru- 
ment for the operation of cystotomy ; also an in- 
strument for lacerating the capsule of the crystalline 
lens in the operation for cataract. Cystetomy 
[Gr. -rofua cutting], cutting into the bladder for 
extraction of a stone or other purpose. 

i860 Mavne Expos. Lex. 254 Cystobnbonocele , . a rare 
kind of Hernia, in which the urinary bladder piotrudes 
through the inguinal opening. i8ix in R. Hoofer Med, 
Diet., Cystocele. 1876 (>ros>s Dis. Bladder 343 The 
bladder is liable to protrude from the pelvic cavi^, con- 
stituting what is denominated a cystocele. Ibid. 43 Catarrh 
of the bladder, technically denominated cystorrhoea. 1889 
Fenwick in Brit, Med, Jrnl. 6 July, Since the introduction 
of the incandescent-lamp cystoscope. 1893 Ibid. 10 June 
1209 In nearly every case of tumour which I have cysto- 
scoped. Ib/d. I Apr. 49/3 On cystoscopic examination. 1847 
South tr. Cheliud Surg. II. 594 The operator now pasps 
the cystotome with his right band. x86g Wells Diseases 


o/Eyeaz7 For flap extraction I prefer Graefe's cs'stotome. 
1721 Bailey, Cystotomy, the cutting of the Bladder. 1888 
Pall Mall G. ig Sept. 6/a General Salomon . . underwent 
the operation of cystotomy yesterday. 

Cystocarp (si-stokaip). Bot. [f. Cysto- + Gr. 
Kaprrus fruit.] The sexual fruit of the Floridesr, 
a group of Algse ; also called Ceyptocabp. Hence 
Cystoca'rpic a. 

1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 213 The receptacle, 
heie termed the Cystocarp. Ibid, 23s The cystocarps con- 
sist of branches formed of only one or two cells. 1889 
Atiienafumi 4 .Dec. 826 The speamen exhibited [Gra«V«W« 
rt’A'ejgtwf] possessed tetrasporic and cystocarpic fruits. 

Cystoid (si'sloid), a. and sb. [mod. f. Gr. 
Kba-Tis bladder, CtsT 4 -oid : in mod.F. eystoi'de.] 

A. adj. 1 . Path. Of the nature of a cyst. 

1871 Holmes (ed. 2) V. 256 Cystoid foimation.s. 

1^4 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 155 Cystoid Tumour*i. 

2 . Geol. Belonging to the order Cystoidea of 
fossil echinoderms ; see Cystid. 

1876 Page TexUBk. fFca/.xiii. 224 Among the echi- 
noderms a few crinoid and cystoid forms. 

B. sb. Path. A cystoid formation ; = Cyst 2. 

• 1872 Thomas Dis. Women 64B The cystoids of the ovary. 
Hence Cystoi'dean a, ~ Cystoid a. 2 ; sb. A mem- 
ber of the Cystoidea. 

Cystoliw (si-stoli])). [Cysto- 4 Gr.\(fl-os stone.] 

1 . Bot. A club-shaped stratified outgrowth of the 
walls of some cells, containing minute crystals of 
calcium carbonate. 

1837 Henfrey Eiem, Bot. 503 Crystals.. accumulated on 
a clavate process . . called cystolithes. 1873 Bennett Sachs’ 
Bot. 64 Masses of cellulose, .known as Cystoliths. 

2 . Path. ‘ Stone or calculus of the bladder ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), Hence CystoU'thic a. [in F. cysto- 
lithique], relating to stone in the bladder. 

1846 Worcester cites Dunguson (Cystoliihic). 

Ii Cy stoma (sist^a'ina). Path. PI, cy stomata, 
[mod. f. Gr. kvotis CYST4-flWM! forming nouns 
of product.] 

a. A tumour containing cysts; a cystic tumour, 
b. A cyst or cystic tumour which is a new develop- 
ment, as distinguished from one in which the sac 
is a natural formation {Syd. Soc, Lexl). 

1872 Peaslee Ovar, Tumours 30 All ovarian cystomata 
contain several.. cysts at the beginning. 1876 Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 504 A small portion of cysts are new forma- 
tions ; properly so-called cystomata. 

Cysto'matous a , of the nature of a cystoma. 

1876 WagneVs Gen. Pathol. 475 A cystomatous adenoma 
of the pituitary body of the size of a walnut was observed. 

Cystose (sislj^^-s), o. rare-\ [/. L. type 
stostts ; see Cyst and -OSE.] Containing, or resem- 
bling, a cyst ; cystic. 1864 in Webster. 

Cystous (si'stns), a. rare " [f. Cyst 4 -ous : 

cf. mod.F. cysteuxi\ =prec. 

X837 in Dunglison. x88a Syd. Soc. Lex., Cyslous, same 
as Cystic. 

Cytarin, cytern(e, obs. ff. cittern, Cithern. 
-cyte (salt). Biol, [ad. Gr. Kirr-os hollow, re- 
ceptacle.] Frequent in composition with the sense 
‘ cell as in collencyte, cystocyte, leucocyte, etc. 
Cyto, -zane, -ein, -yn, obs. ff. City, Citizen. 
Cytharist, Cyfcher ; see Cite-, Cider. 
Cythen: see Sib v. Obs., to strain. 
Cythereau (sijierran), a, and sb. [f. L. Cy- 
iherea = Gr. Kvflepeca a name of Aphrodite or VenuSj 
from K66r}pa Cythera, Cerigo.] A. a(^\ 

1 . Pertaining to Venus ; also irons/, (cf, B). 
x866 Elgin Cathedral Guide 45 A Cytheraean temple 

under State supervision and protection. 

2 . Pertaining to the planet Venus. 

1883 Clerks Pop, Hist. Asiron. 284 Three distinct atmo- 
spheres— the solar, terreblrial, and cytherean — combine to 
deform outlines. 

B. sb. A votaress of Venus; a prostitute attached 
to a heathen temple in India ; also generally, 

1731 Beau-philosopher 238 The Baron.. obliged him. .to 
tacK about to some other Cytherean. 1807 J. Johnson 
Orient. Voy, 96 The contamioated embrace of a modern 
Cytherean, 

Cytheroma'nia. [f. as prec. 4 Mania.] 
Nymphomania. 

1874 in Dunguson. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cythole, Cytlireii, var. Citole, Cithern Ohs. 
Cytisine (si-llsain). Ghent, [mod. f. next 4 

-INK.] Apoisonous alkaloid, Cao H33N3O, extracted 
from the ripe seeds of the Laburnum, C. Ledmmum, 
and other species of Cytisus. 

1830 Lindley N. S, Bot, 9t The seeds of the Laburnum 
are poisonous ; they contain a principle called Cytisine. 

attrib, 1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl, Med. XVII. 825 Cytisine 
poisoning. 

II Cytisus (si'tisns). Bot. [L., a. Gr. tebriaos 
a shiubby leguminous plant.] a. A shrubby plant 
mentioned by the Greek and Roman writers, as 
useful for fodder ; now identified with the Shrubby 
Medic, Medicago arhorea. b. Bot. Adopted by 
iLinnseus as the name of a genus of leguminous 
shrubs and trees, including the common Broom 
(though this has by many been made the type of 
a separate genus), the Laburnum, and other spet^s^ 
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one of ythich.^C.racemosm'^t a well-known early 
flowering greenhouse and window plant with a pro 
fusion of yellow flowers, is the Cytisns of florists. 

By early writers the name was often applied to other 
shrubby leguminous plants. 

1548 Turner Najnes of Ilerhes, Cytisus groweth plen- 
tuously in mount Appenninc..! haue not sene it in 
Englande. Cytisus may be called in englishe tre trifoly. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens vr. Ki, Cytisus is a shrubbe or bush 
with Ieaues,_not muche viilyke Fenugreke, or Sene; the 
flowers be faire and yellow, almost like to Broome flowers. 
A 1729 Congrcye Ovid’s Art of Lo/ve (T.!, There tamarisks 
with thick-leav'd bo-Y are found. And cytisus and garden- 
pines abound. _ 1794 Martyn Roussonus Bot.^ \\v. 362 
lis’ergreen Cytisus has the flowers coming out singly from 
the side of the stalk, Singleton Virgil I. 8 No 

[morej^ my goats’, .the bloomingrcj’tisus.. shall you browse. 
xSga Star 1+ Way 1/7 Marguerites, .wave gaily above rows 
of drooping cytisus and hanging grass. 

Cytltis (sitainis). [mod. f. Gr. ic6ro$ skin + 
-iTis.] ‘ Inflammation of the skin ’ \Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
Cytlyng, obs. form of Kitiing. 

Cyto-, combining form of Gr. kvtos hollow, re- 
ceptacle, etc., taken in modem formations with the 
meaning 'cell’ (cf. -ctte), and used in many bio-* 
logical terms : as Cytoblast, etc. ; see below. 
Qytoco'ccus [Gr. kokkos berry], Haeckel’s term 
for the nucleus of a Cytula or impregnated ovum. 
Cytog'e-nesis, the generation or production of 
cells; Cyt 08 fene*tio «., pertaining to cytogenesis; 
Oytog'e'nlc, Cyto'genotis adjs., producing cells, 
or characterized by the formation of cells ; Cyto’- 
%wa:g=t(yto^itesis. Cytclogy, the study of cells 
and their formation. Csrtoplasm, the substance 
foiming the essential constituent of cells, proto- 
plasm; s^c, the protoplasm of a cell as distin- 
guished from the nucleus ; Cytopla'amio <z., per- 
taining to or consisting of cytoplasm; Cy’toplast, 
the body or unit of protoplasm contained in a cell 
(cf. Biopiast). Cy'topyg'e [Gr. iru-y^ rump], the 
excretory opening or anus of a unicellular animal. 
Cytostome [Gr, CTii/ui mouth], the absorbent 
opening or mouth of a unicellular animal ; Cyto'- 
stomous a.y pertaining to the cytostome. CVtozo'a 
sb.fl. (^Zool.), [Gr. fyoi/ ommal], a synonym of the 
Sforozoa or Gregarinida. 

i8«9 Todd CycLAnat. V. X40/X The blastodermic cells are 
produced by a pioceM of cytogenesis. 1876 IVagneVs Geu. 
PaiAoL 439 Cytoeenic tissue consists of a vascular flbrous 
framwvork and of cells. 1874 Jones & Siev. Patbal. A nai. 
153 Cytogenous connective-tissue is met with in other 
orgps. Aihenmim 4 May 571/2 The questions of 
■ronation, hw^ity, cytology, &c. X874 Barker tr. Prefs 
Hxstol. 66 This primordial cell-substance is known at the 
present day Wthe name protoplasm. It has also received 
from Beale, KUlliker, and Dnjardin rcMectively the names 
bioplasm, i^oplasra, and sarcode. x8% Vinks in Nature 
24 Oct. 634Trhe embryo is developed from the whole of the 
nucleus and more or less of the cytoplasm of the ovum, 
iSor M. Hartog in Nature XLIV, 484/1 The union of 
cell^ cytoplast to cytoplast. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Amm. Life Infusoria. .A mouth or cytostome with an 
oral tube, and an anal spot or cytopyge, are absent only in 
the endopa^itic Opabnidae. i88j Rav Lankester in 
EuckL Brit. XIX. 852 The falciform young . . penetrates 
a cell of some tissue of its host and there undergoes the 
first stages of its growth (hence called Cytozoa). 

C^oblast (ssi-tojblast). £iol. [mod. f. (by 
ScHeiden) Gyto- + -blast germ. F. tyioMasie.] 
The protoplasmic nucleus of a cell, regarded as the 

A term introduced by Schleiden (« 1840) on the hypothesis 
that It was the germ from which the cell .springs, 

Baly tr. MillleVs Physiol, I. 47 In some cases the 
cytoblasts seem to be permanent. 1870 Bentley Bot. s6 
Alm^t all young cells contain one or more bodies called 
Nuclei or Cytoblasts. 

Cytoblasteiua (saitohlasstTma). J 9 zo/. [f. as 
prec. (by Schleiden) -i- Blastema protoplasm. F. 
cyiohlastime.’] A name for the protoplasm from 
which the cell is produced. 

*® 4 * BALY tr. MillleVs Physiol, II, 1643 Schwann has 
observed their development in the exterior of other cells in 
a structureless substance, the cytoblastema. i88a Gilburt 
in Jnil. Qt^tt Aficrosc, Club Ser. 11. No. i. 31 The sub- 
stance in which the cells arose was named cell-germinatina 
material or cytoblastema. ® 

Hence Cytoblaste'iual, Cytoltlaste'uiatoxis, 
Cytoblaste'mio, Cytoblaste’inoiiB ndjs, 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat.N. 770 Cytoblastemal formations, 
Cyfcodd (soi'tpiid). Biol. [£ as prec. with 
ending -ODE, lepr. Gr. -pSijs, -oeiSijs,,-like, -form.] 

1 . A microscopic non-nuclealed unicellular mass of 
protoplasm, the lowest form in which life is exhi- 
bited. (A term proposed by Haeckel in 1866.) 

, ^79 tr. Naeckel s Evol. Afats I. vi. 130 Cytods ', living, 
independent existences which coasust merely of an atom of 
plam. i8Sa Gilburt in Quehetf AJicrosc, Club Ser. 

N', . ?• ,1' 15 a little mass of protoplasm, inside 

which lies a nucleus; while a cytode is a little mass of 
protoplasm without a nucleus. 

2 . 'Also applied to the lymph and lymphoick 
cells ; called also Leucocytes' (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

Cytoid (sai’toid), a. Biol. [f. as prec. + -0X0.1 
Of the nature of a cell ; cell-like. Also sb. 

, 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. lywirfc, No morpho- 


logical unit, nor even any cell-like or 'cytoid’ body, can 
have been at work. Hid. 18 Chauveau's experiments. . 
shew that in the absence, if not of certain animal cells, sdll 
of certain animal ‘cytoids* or 'leucocytes', the vaccine 
poison is inoperative. i88a Syd. Sec. Lex,, Cytoid cor- 
puscles, Henle's term for Leucocytes. 

Cytole, Cytria, -yii(e, -on : see Cit-. 

Cytte, obs, f. City ; var. Site Obs., sorrow. 
Cjlitenere, var. of Citiner Obs., citizen. 
Cyttern, obs. form of citiem, Citherh. 
Oyttyn, Oytuat, obs. ff. Sit, Sitdate. 

II Cytula (si-tirlla). Biol. [mod.L., dim. f. Cyte, 
Gr. tcuToi taken as = cell.] The parent cell of an* 
organism ; an imprrgnated ovum. 

1879 tr. HaecheVs Evol. Man II. xvi. 55 After the cytula 
has originated, by the re-formation of a cell-kernel, from the 
morula, the parent-cell breaks up, by repeated division, 
into dumerous cells. 

Hence Oy’taloplasm, the protoplasmic substance 
of a cytula. 

Cyal, cynle. Modem literary adaptations of 
cyula, latinized form in Gildas and Nennius of OE. 
ceol, ciol x—ciul, Keel, boat, sailing vessel. 

[c 525 Gildas De^ Excidio Brit, xxiii. Tribus, ut linOTa 
ejusCgentislexiBimltur cyulis, nostra lingua longis naviUus. 
c6ao Nennius Eulog. Brit, xxviii, Tres chiube. .in quibus 
erant JfTors et HenmsC. Cf. OE. CArott. (Laud MS.) an, 449 
Hi ha coman on piim ceolum hider to Brytene.] 1610 
Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) 128 (D.) Embarqu'd in forty 
cyules or pinnaces, and sailing about tbe Piets' coasts. Ibid. 

II. 66 (D.) In eve^ dole thirde wives. 1876 Skene Celtic 
Scot. 1 . 1. tii. 146 Three cynls came from Germany. 

Gyve, obs. form of Chive, Sieve, 

Cyy- : see Si- ; Cyyn : see Sie v. Obs. 

II Czako, [Polish spelling of Magyar esdiio «= 
tJS'ka.] = Chaco, Shako. 

189X Daily Nifms 26 Dec. V7 From the ddes of the cart 
dangled their swords and czakos. 

Czar, tsar (tsaz, zai). Also 7 zarr, czaar, 
czarr, ksar, 8- tzar. [Romanized spellings of 
Russ. liapL (=/jai’*), in Bulg. nap, king,. sovereign 
emperor, Serv. nap, emperor, Croatian, Boh., Pol. 
car (=tsar, C in the Roman Slavonic orthography 

in Cyrillic, being pronounced is or German 2). 
The Russian form is reduced from earlier (iith c.) 
DJicapB its^sar^ = OSlav. H'hcapL {tsisar^), in 
oblique cases ULcap- ‘ Caesar, emperor, 

^aaiKeh, king also (in latter senses) n;apL. (In 
Russian, the full form neoaph is retained in the 
sense ^ Ciesar ’ and ‘ (ancient Roman) emperor ’ ; 
cf. Serv. necap applied to the Gennan emperor, 
while nap is the Russian tsar and the Sultan. 

The Slav, word ultimately lepresents L. Cesar, but 
came, according to Miklosich, through the medium of 
a Germanic lang. in which the word had the general sense 
‘emperor ; cf. Goth, iaisar, OHG. heisar, OLG. Afsar, 
ON. A^sari, whence also Finnish keisari, Estli. Aeiser, 

F or the change of Germanic /btoc^tsln Slav,, 
spelling with ca- is against the usage of 
all blavomc languages; tbe word was so spelt by Herber- 
stein, Rerwu MoscoviU Cofumentarii 1549, the chief early 
source of knowledge as to Russia in Western Europe, 
whence it passed into the Western Languages general^ ; 
m .some of these it is now old-fashioned ; the usual Ger 
form IS now ear, and French has recently adopted tsar 
ujich IS also becoming frequent in English, and has been 
adopted by the Times newspaper, as the most suitable 
English spelling.] 

The title of the autocrat or emperor of Russia ; 
historically, borne also by Servian rulers of the 
14th c., as the Tsar Stephei Dnshan. 

In Russia it was partially used by the Grand Duke 
Ivan III, i46a-tsos, and by liis son Basil or Vasilil, but was 
formally ^umed by Ivan IV in 1547. According to 
Herberstein Its actual sense in Russian was ‘ king but it 
was gradually taken as=‘ emperor’, a sense which it had 
m other blavomo languages. Peter the Great introduced 
the title UHferator ‘ emperor’, and tbe official style is now 
^peror ofall the Russias.Tsar of Poland, and GrandDnke 
of Jf inland ; but the Russian popular appellation is still tsar. 

Eden Decades ago (tr. Herberstein] I^eras now Ibis 
prince is cauled an Emperour, I haue thought good to shewe 
the tytw, and the cause of this error, Note thei'efore that Czar 
in the Ruthens tounge significth a kynge, wberas in the Ian- 
guage o^he Slauons, Prions, Bohemes, and other, the same 
woorde C*ar sigmfifth Cesar by whtche nameTbemperours 
haue byn commonly cauled. xsp* G. Fletcher 
Comvvtt). (Hakluyt Soc.) 26 Sometimes (there is a] quavrell 
betwLxt them and the Tartar and Poland ambassadours, 
who refuse to call hmi czar, that is emperour. 166a T. Davies 
Voy.Amhass, 05 The word Czaar signifies King, which 
tnay be seen m their Bible, where the Muscovites, speakiner 
of David and his successors . .they call them Czaars. 1667 
Evelyn Diary 28 Aug., He [the Russian Envoy] deliver’d 
his specfh m the Ru^e language aloud, .half of it consisted 
in i-eMtitipn of the Zarr s titles. • X667 Milton P. L. xi. 394 
1 he Russian Ksar In Mosco. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Tr^. 

1. 194 ihe czar at the commencement of the war was 
in the wrong. x8m Moufill Russia 56 Ivan assuming the 
cMgnizance rfthe ^uble-headed eagle, and partially t^ing 
the title ofTsar, the complete assumption of it being the 
achievement of Ivan IV. 1893 Times (Weekly ed.) 4 Aug. 
606/4 Accident to the Tsar's yacht, the Tsarevna. ^ ® 

Cza’rate, tsarate. [f. prec. + -atei.] The 
office or position of czar or tsar. 

1863 Edwardes Polish CaytivUy t. 299 In 1611 Ladislas 
l^.was offered the Isarate of Muscovy V the Council rf 
Boyars. i88a Costelloe m Maciu. Mag.'XlN. 414 With- 
out really endangering the Czarate. * 4 4 v n 


Cza’rdouL, tsardom. [f- Czab -i- -dok.] 
The dominion, office, or power of a czar or tsar. 

1841 A. C. Sterling Pwrrz'a 158 The old czardoms of Kasan 
and Astrachan. 18S4 A. J. Evans in Archaiol. XLIX. 34 
The palmy days of the Servian kingdom and czardem. 

II Czarevitch, -wich, tsar- (tsa-r^vitj', Russ, 
tsartf-vitj"). Also spelt (after Polish) czarowitz, 
-witch, etc. [a. Russ. liape'BliTL (tsare'vit^, son 
of a tsar; in Pol. caroioicz, F. tsarowitz, Ger. 
zaretvUsch, etc. See Czae.] A son of a tsar. 
(No longer an official title in Russia, having been 
superseded, since the time of Paul I, by that of 
Beamtitt khhsb ‘ Grand Duke’, lit. ‘great prince’. 
The eldest son or hereditary prince has the 
differentiated title Cesare-vitch, -mtek, Russian 
IieeapoBincB, formed on liecapB, Ctesar, emperor.) 

X710 Loud. Gas. No. 4688/1 The Czarowit?, his Czarish 
Majesty's Son, is expected here this Evening, xyxa Jbid. 
No. 4985/2 The Czarowitz. .setting forwards to meet the 
King. 1878 G. B. McClell.in in N. Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 
151 The army of the Cesarovitch. 

II Czarevna, tsarevna (tsarewna). [Russ. 
Hape'sHa.] A daughter of a tsar. (No longer 
an official title in Russia ; the wife of the Cesare- 
vitch is the Cesare'vna. See prec.) 

1880 in Webster Supfi. 1890 Morfill Russia 343 The 
favourite of the Tsarevna Sophia. 1890 Titnes 30 Jan. 5/3 
High personages — among them . . the Cmrevna [meaning 
ihe Cesarevna]. 1893 [See Czar]. 

Cza'xian, Cza'ric, IT. =CzABisa. 

17x0 Luttrell Brief Rel. (j8s 7) VI. 631 His czarian. 
majesty should look upon it as a breach of the peace. 1762 
Genii. Mag. 388 Her Czarian majesty’s zeal for leligion. 
1662 J, Davies V ny. Amiass, 95 They give their Soveraign 
the quality of. .Czaar and his Czaarick Majesty. 1843 tr. 
Cusiine’s Emp. Czar II. 345 Czaric architecture is a de- 
scriptive term necessary to the traveller. 

Cza’ricide. nonce-wd. [f. Czab -f -oide.] 

The murder, or the murderer of a tsar. 

1883 Lavroff tr. Siepniah's Undergr. Russia 87 He was 
. .a partisan of Czaricide. 1883 St. James' Gaz. 15 Feb. 6 
The scaffold on which the Czaricides expiated their mime. 

t Cza'rin. Obs. [a. Germ, czarin, zarin ; f. 
czar, zar, with the German suffix -in of haiserin, 
JiSnigin, fiirsHn, etc.] = Czabina, Czaeitza. 
tjj6Lo»d.Gaz. No. 5497/2 The Czarin. .intends, .to follow 
the Czar to Holland. 

Czarina, tsarina (Isarf-na, za-). [Corre- 
sponds to It., Sp., Pg. czarina (zarina, tzarinct), 
F. czarine, tsarine, all from Ger. czarin, zarin 
(see prec.) with conformation of the suffix to the 
analogies of the respective languages.] The wife of 
a tsar, a Russian empress. 

mij Protestant Mercury 18 Jan, 3 The. .News, that the 
CzzmaXprinted -rian] . , was brought to Bed of a Son. X770 
WocTT'Z Lame Lover ii, Wks. 1799 ll. 77 From the days of 
Lyciwgus to the present Czarina. 1823 Byron Juan x. xlix, 
Ihe fair czarina s autocratic crest, itex Tablet 24 Oct. 6 13 
The Tsarina has given ao million roubles. 

Cza'ri8h.,ts- (tsarij, za’rij), a. [f. Czae -h -tsh; 
rendering the Russian adj. iiapcidft {^=.tsa'rskit), 
for which A. Marvell used tzarskoyi) Of or per- 
taining to a tsar, s^c. of tlie tsar of Russia. 

J1663-4 Marvell Cww. Wks. 1872-5 II. 136 Ma^it please 


in a A jirone oi iviassie Oliver. 2709 otbi^lk d (tiler 49 
F 9 His Excellency the Czarrish Ambassador. 1833 FraseVs 
mag.y\\. 194 The czarish diplomacy. x886 Sat. Reii. 
777 His present Czarish Majesty . .has a very ticklish temper. 

CzATlSni, ts-. [See -isif.] The system of poli- 
tical government centeiing in the tsar of Russia. 

x8sg Tail's Mag. 245 The political and social results of 
Czansm and serfdom. _ ifoi Times ox Oct. 5/2 Czarism is 
not to be destroyed, being in its essence Slavonic. 

So Gzaxi’stic a., characteristic of tsarism. 

18B3 Harper's Mag. Nov. 893/2 Czaristic ukases, 

IlCzaritza, tsaritsa (tsar/tsa). Also 8 
ozarissa. [a. Russ, D;apirn,a (f^tsari'tsa), fem. 
odsarKi The Russian title for which czarina is in 
ordinary English use. (The Russian official title 
is now iiMnpiiii;a impritsa, empress.) 

1698 J. Crull Mnscmiy 187 'The Dress of the Czaritza or 
Empress is little different. 1714 Loud. Gaz. No. 5268/7 
lire Lzaris^j his Czarian Majesty’s Consort, was brought 
to Bed of a Princess. 1890 Morfill 7 ? 7««Vi 183 The Tsaritsa 
Eudoxia, the first wife of Peter tbe Great. 

Czarship, tsavship (isaujlp, zau-). [See 
-SHIP.] The position or office of tsar. Also jdg. 

t8si H. Melville Whale xxxiv, 164 A witchery of social 
^^hip which there is no withstanding. 1852 Tait's Mag. 
■'UX. 515 The pretender . . obtained the Czarship, 

Czech, Czekh (tjex), sb. and a. Also Tsheth. 
^oh. (lech, Pol. Czech,^ The native name of the 
Bohemian people ; Bohemian. Hence Czccliiaii, 
Cze’chio, Cze'chisli adj's. 

1841 Prichard PAys. Hist. ManhindUd. 3) III. 416 Ths 
Moravians are nearly akin to the 'T.schechi or Bohemians. 
tBso Latham 7 arieties of Man 539 Native name Tshekh 
(Czewj, 1852 —- Eiknol, Europe 241 Both populations 
Tshekh language. x866 Engel 
.WflA viL 265 Ibe national dances of the Czechs. 1883 
Nation XX 3 ^I. 546 To reunite . . Bohemia, Moravia, 
A^trian Silesia into one Czechic realm. 1884 Br/t. * 
a d*C Church historians both German 
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